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5 1 . * O NA R 


oP THE 


KAY 


E A letter borrowed by the Engfiſh from 

the Greek alphabet. It has before all 
the vowels one invariable ſound : as, 
Keen, ken, kill, It is uſed after c at the end 
of words: as, Knock, clock, crack, back, 
* brick, flick, pluck, check, which were written 
anciently with e final: as, clocke, checke, 
tricke, It is alſo in uſe between a vowel 
and the filent e final: as, cloke, brohe, brake, 
nie, duke, eke. 

after a Song: as, look, break, ſhook, 
leck. The Engliſh never uſe c at the end 
of a word. K is filent in the preſent pry- 
 nunciation before z as, &#n:fe, knee, Enel 


Ka'LENDAR, kal“-In-dür. z. /. [now written 
calendar.) An account of time. 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand as accurſed in the Lalendar. Shakeſs. Mach. 
Ka'Ll, ka IF. 2. /. lan Arabick word.] Sea-| 
weed, of the aſhes of which glaſs was made ; 
whence the word alłali. 
The aſhes of the weed Lali are ſold to the Vow 
_ tians for their glaſs works. Bacon, 


Kam, kim'. adj. Crooked. Kam, in Erſe, 


is ſquint eyed, and applied to any thing 
_ . awry: clean tam ſignifies crooked, athwart, 
. awry, croſs from the purpoſe. A4-/thembo, 
Ital. hence our Engliſh a-4imbo. Clean 
tam is, by vulgar pronounciation, ade 
to kim ham. 


This is clean lam; merely awry. Sbalgſp. 


Ze Kaw, kY. v. u. [from the ſound.) To] 


"nf as A raven, crow, or rook. 
Jack-da ws 4awing and fluttering about the neſts, 
fer all their young ones a-gaping : but having no- 
thing in their mouths but air, leave them as 
hungry as before. 
Kaw, kA“. x. /. {from the verb.] The cry 
of a raven or crow. - 
The daſtard crow that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud taws her craven kind doth bring, 
Wo, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Oryd. 
Karrx, KA“. . 2 [quille, Fr. ] 
4. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which ſkittles 
- ſeems a corruption. 
You. U. NI. 
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It likewiſe ends a word 


— 


Locle. 


K ED 


And now at #eels they try a harmleſs chance, 
And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. 
Sidney. 
The reſidue of the time they wear out at coits, 
tayles, or the like idle exerciſes. . Carew, 
2. A kind of play ſtill retained in Scotland, in 
which nine holes ranged in three's are made 


in the ground, and an iron bullet rolled i in 


among them. | 
To KECK, kEk/. v. ». [hechen, Dut.) To 
heave the ſtomach ; to reach at vomiting. 
All thoſe diets do dry up humours and rheums, 
which they firſt attenuate, and while the humour 
is attenuated it troubleth the body a great deal 
more; and therefore patients muſt not #ect at 
them at the firſt, 
I he faction, is it not notorious ? 
Keck at the memory of glorious. Swift. 


{To Ke/CKLE, kek'l. v. a. To defend a cable 
round with rope. Ainſavorth. 
KE CKSY, kek -sy. u. /. [commonly kex, cigue, 
Fr. cicuta, Lat. Skinner.] Skinner. ſeems to 
_ think Lech or ker the ſame as hemlock. 
It is uſed in Staffordſhire both for hemlock, 
and any other hollow-jointed plant. 
| Nothing teems | 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, lec hies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. SH. Hen. V. 
Keen kek'-ky, adj, {from rex. Reſerbliog 
a kex. 
An Indian ſceptre, made of a ſort of cane, with- 
out any joint, and perfectly round, conſiſteth of 
hard and blackiſh cylinders, mixed with a ſoft 


ety EE do as at the end cut tranſverſely, it | 
8 


as a bundle of wires. Grew. 


To » KeDGE, kedzh'. v. a.  [haghe a ſmall veſ-] 


ſel, Dut.] 
In bringing a ſhip up or down a narrow river, 
| when the wind is contrary to the tide, they ſet the 
foreſail, or foretop-ſail and mizen, and ſo let her 
» drive with the tide. The fails are to flat her 
about, if ſhe comes too near the ſhore, They alſo 
carry out an anchor in the head of the boat, with 
a hawſer that comes from the ſhip ; which anchor, 


if the ſhip comes too near the ſhore, they let fall | 


in the ſtream, and ſo wind her head about it; 


then weigh the anchor again when ſhe is os, 


OY 
wt 
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Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 


KEE 


which is called kedging, and from this Pg Fay 

anchor a kedger. Harris. 
KE“ DO ER, kedzh-br. 2. / [from hedge.) A 

ſmall anchor uſed in a river. See KR DOE. 
Kk E, ke. The provincial plural of coav, pro- 
perly Eine. 

A laſs that Cic'ly hight had won his heart, 
Cic'ly the weſtern laſs that tends the kee. Gay. 
KEDLACK, ked'-lak. 2. ſ. A weed among 

corn; charnock. Tuſſer. 
KEEL, K“. n. ſ. [cœle, Sax. Riel, Dut. * 

Fr.] The bottom of the ſhip. 

Portunus | 
Heav'd up his lighten'd tee, and ſunk the ſand, 

And ſteer d the ſacred veſſel. 8 Dryden. 

ler ſharp bill ſerves for a lee to cut the air 

before her ; 7 * tail ſhe uſeth as her rudder. Grew. 
"Your cables burſt, and you muſt quickly feel 
The waves impetuous ent ring at your keel, Swift. 


17 ELS, kels, the ſame with kayles ; ; which 

ee. 

To KEEL, kë I. v. a. (clan, Sax 4 This word, 

which is preſerved in Shakeſpeare, Hanmer 
explains thus: To keel ſeems to mean to 
drink ſo deep, as to turn up the bottom of 
tbe pot, like turning up the Keel of a ſhip, 


In Ireland, to keel the pot is to ſcum it. ab 


While greaſy Joan doth Zeel the pot. Sbaleſp. 


Ke'eLFAT, kE'l-vit. u. /½ [coelan, Sax. to cool, 
and fat or vat a veſſel.] Cooler; tub in 
which liquor i is let to coll. 

Ke'ELSON, kéll-sün. u. / The next piece ok 

timber in a ſhip to her keel, lying right over 

it next above the floor timber. Harris. © 

To KE/ELHALE, kéf-häl. v. a. {keel and hale.] © 
To puniſh in the ſeamen's way, by drag 
ging the criminal under water on one fide 
of the ſhip and up again on the other. 


KsEN, k#n. adj. [cene, Sax. tubn, Germ. 
Foen, Dut.] 

x. Sharp; well edged; not blunt. We ar 
| keen of an edge, and ſharp, ani? of ns. 


or point. | | 
| Come, thick night, 3 | 7 a 
That * tous knife ſee not be. wound it 1 £4 

x be r | 


* 
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She Zept the fatal key, Milton. 
 ;3- To preſerve; not to let go 
The Lord God 3 ous, keeping 
= .; ere * forgiving iniquity. 
—— | Exod, iv. 7. 


Kent, k&n-ly, ab. (frdin been A Sharply ; ; 


1, Sharpneſs; ed 


3. Aſperity ; bitterne 


1. Toretain; not to 1 | 
| 1 kþt the field with the death of ſome, 400 


K EE 


Beck'd with fine 2 on each ſide. 
Shakeſp. 
Tome the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 
A ſword keen-edg'd within his right he held, 
- warlike emblem of the 21 2 field. Dryd. 
Severe; piercing. 
The winds 
Blow moiſt, and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks | 
Of thee fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſcek 
Some better ſhroud. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
| The cold was very ſupportable; but as it changed 
to the northweſt, or north, it became exceſſively 
teen. Ellis. V. gage. 
3. Eager; vehement. | 
Never did 1 know- 
A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 
So keen arid op to confound a man. Sbaleſp. 
Keen diſpatch of real hunger, | 
The ſheep were {6 keen upon the acorns, that . 
they gobbled up a piece of the coat. L Eftrange. 
Thoſe curs are ſo extremely hungry, that they 
are too keen at the ſport, and worry their game. 
| Tatler. 
This was a proſpect ſo very inviting, that it 


| BE: not be eaſily withſtood by any who have fo : 


keen an appetite for wealth. 
4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind, 
- Good father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, 
To my been curſes. _ Sbaleſp. King John. 
I have known ſome of theſe abſent officers as 
| keen againſt Ireland, as i they had never __ in- 
debted toe her. 
o Keen, ké'n. v. a. [from the adjeive, 
10 ſharpen. An unauthoriſed word. 
Nor w 4 cold Winter keens the * 
flood, 
Wawa I weak ſhivering linger on the brink. 
| Thomſon. 


Swift. 


vehemently; eagerly ; ; bitterly. 
Ke'EnNEss, k&n-nls. 7. /. (from keen.) 


No, not tlie kangran's $AX beats half the keenneſs 
Of thy ſharp en vy. Shateſp. Merchant of Venice. 
2. Rigour of weather; piercing.cold. 
fs of mind. 
hat they might keep u 
the court, his lordſhip furni 
mations, to the king's diſadvantage. 


op the keenneſo againſt 
Clarendon, 


The ſting of every 7 ſpeech is the 


"2euth of it; and to be conſcious is that which gives. 
An edge, and Fietnfs to the inveRive. | South, 
4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence. 
75 KE Rr, 

'Dbt.] 


flight of others. _ Sithi 

We have examples i in the Primitive church of 
ſuch as by fear being compelled to ſacrifice to 
range gods, repented, and kept ſtill the office of 
preaching the goſpel. | 
Keep in memory what Lpreachedunto.you. I Cor. 
"This charge I te till my appointed day 
Of rend'ring up. . Milton. 
_ His loyalty he lept, his love, his zeal. Milton. 


- __ You have loſt a child; but you have tet one 
child, and are likely to do ſo long. 


Temple. 
If we would weigh, and leb in our minds, 


bWhat we are conſidering, that would inſtruct us 
when we ſhould, or ſhould 220 branch into dif- 
1 Ttinctions. N 

lo have in cuſtody. A lay an 
fue crown of Stephanus, firt king f ger, 
vras always lep in the caſtle of 3 Kiolles. 8 


Locke.” 


' 
7. To detain, or hold a; a motive. 


| 8. To hold for another. 


Milton. 


1 


* 13: To hold in any ſtate. | 
lagenudus ſhame, and the apprelichſions of | 


ed them with infor- 


ke p. vb. a. beepan, Sax, lane, old | 


Whiigifte. | . 
| countenance of ſuch ſiniſter means. 


If any aſk me what wou' d ſatisfy, 
To make life eaſy, thus I Would reply: 
„ And cod. 


K E E 


I ſpared it i — and — 0 me 1 | 
the cluſter, t of a great people. a 

2 E/dr. ix. 21. 
4. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity. 


We paſſed by where the duke keeps his gallies. 
Addiſon. 


5. To protect; to Sal. | | 
Behold I am with thee to keep thee, Gen. xxviii. 
6. Toreſtrain from flight. 
Paul dwelt with a ſoldier that Zep# him. | 
Ads, xxviii. 


But what's the cauſe that keeps you here with me? | 
— That I may know what lee me herewith you? 
Dryden. 


A man delivers money or ſtuff to Leeb. 
Exod. xxii. 7. 
Reſerv d from night, and kept for thee in ſtore. 
Milton, * 


9. To. tend ; to have care of. 
God pur him in the garden of Eden to Reep it. 
', Gt. the Ii» 


— 


moor, it chanced that a merchant ſaw and liked 
her. Carew. 


To MMI and lep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton, 
Io. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or ſtate. . 
To know the true ſtate, I will Lee this order, 
Bacon. 
Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice, my ſon, 
Keep a Riff rein, and move but gently on: 
The courſers of themſelves will run too faſt, 
Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte. Addi fon. 
To regard; to attend. 
While the ſtars and courſe of heav'n I Zeep, 
My weary d eyes were ſeiz d with fatal fleep, | 
Dryden. | 


My mercy will I keep for hit for ever. 


diſpleaſure, are the only true reſtraints : theſe 


order. 3 Locke on Education. 
of this faculty o the mind, which keep them in 
ignorance. 


* better operations of the ann mind. 
Watts: 


14... To retain by ſome degree of force in any 
"gi e or ſtate. It is often followed in this 
nſe by particles; as, daun, under, in, off 
This Wiekednefs is found by thee ; no gobd 
deeds of mine been able to keep it down in 
. thee, ; Siduey. 


kept under; or perhaps nduriſh it with coloured 


What! old acquaintance ! could not all this 25 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, fare wel. Spal. 
Venus took the guard o noble Hector s corſe, 


ſovereign force 


Of roſy balins, that to the dogs were horrible in 


* taſte. Chapman ia. 
The Chineſe fil Where they will ; which 


me weth that cheir law f kerpihg out rangers is a 

law of puſillanimity and fear. Bacon. 

And thoſe that cannot live from him aſunider, 
Ungratefully ſhall ftrive to Zeep him witty. Milton, 


_ Asmuwch'as my of Banger, 


_ —— 


While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the | 


Count it thine | * 


\ 
—_ . M9... * 
25 - 


: 17. To practiſe; to uſe habitually. 
12. To not tee to fail. : F 


| Tant. hexxix. | 


alone ought to hold the reins, and ep the child in ; 
Men are guilty of many faults in the exerciſe | 


Locle. 
Happy ſouls ! who keep ſuch a ſacred dominion | 

over their inferior and animal powers, that the | 

ſenſitive tumults never riſe to diſturb'the ſuperior 


It is hardly 0 be thought that any governor | 
ſnould ſo much malign his faccelſor, as to ſuffer | 
an evil to grow up which he might timely have 


Spenſer f 3 


And kept the dogs of: night and day applying 


ad 


— * 


rife | 


recommended 


our paſſions, take 
po effion of our minds, and w 2 


not be Apt out. 
Locke, 
Prohibited commodities ſhould be kept out, and 
_ uſeleſs ones impoveriſh us by being brought in. 
Locke, 
An officer with one of theſe unbecoming qua- 
lities, is looked upon as a proper perſon to keep off 
n and ſolicitation from his ſuperior. 
Addiſon” 5 Spectator. 
And if two boots Ie out the weather, 
at need you. havetwo hides of leather ? Prior. 
We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, 
and to ſuſpend the efficacy of this natural function. 
Cheyne, 
15, To continue any ſtate or action. 
Men gave car, waited, and let ſilence at my 


counſel]. Fob, xxix. 21. 
Auria made no ſtay, but ill kept on his courſe. 
Knolles, 


It was then ſuch a calm, that the ſhips were 
not able to keep way with the gallies. Xnolles. 
The moon that diſtance keeps till night. Milton. 
An heap of ants on a hillock will more eaſily 
be kept to an uniformity in motion than theſe. 
Glanville's Scepſec. 
He dy'd in fight: 
Fought next my perſon ; as in conſort fought +- 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden. 
He, being come to the eſtate, deep, on a very 
buſy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
and the commodities of his farm carried out and 
ſold. Locke. 
| Invading foes, without 9 | 
With eaſe I make to ee their diſtance. ' 2 
16. To preferve in any ſtate. 
My ſon, leꝙ the flower of thine age ſotind. | 
Ectles, xxvi. 


I rule the family very ill, and te badhours, Pope. 
18, To copy carefully. 
| Her ſervants eyes were fix d upon her face, 
And as ſhe mov 'd or turn'd, her motions view 
Her meaſures let, and ſtep by ſtep purſu d. Tood. 
19. To obſerve or folemnize any time. 
This ſhall be for a memorial; and you ſhall 
keep it a feaſt to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14, 
That day was not in ſilence holy ket. Milton. 


20. To obſerve; not to violate. 
It cannot be, 1 
The king ſhould eh his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpect us ſtill, and find a tine 
To puniſh this offence in other faults, Shatsſp. 
Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow ſcnolars; and to Ree thoſe ſtdtutes 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here. Sbaleſp. 
Lord God, there is none like thee : who heepeft | 
covenant and mercy with thy ſeryants. 
1 King, viii. 23. 
Lord God of Ifrael, k/eþ with thy ſervant that 
_ thou promifedſt him, I Kings, Viti. 25. 
Obey and #-p his great command. Milton. 
His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd 
To deep it better than the firſt he made. Dryden. 
My debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands and then refuſe to pay. Dryden. 0 
My wiſhes are, 
That Ptolemy may-keep his royal word. . 
21. an maintain; to ſupport with neceſſaries 
Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impoſe, nor I ſuſtain, 
If they intend advantage of my labours, | 
The work of yy mg earns er. beeping. 


Milton. 
22. To have in the houſe. 

Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? 1 ſcorn the 
term: nor ſhall my Nell dan lodgerv. Shak. H. V. 
23+ Not to intermit. 

Keep a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, 
leſt ſhe make thee a laughing<ſtock to thine ene- 

mies, and a 1 L in che city. Eccles, xli. 1 I. 


Not 


4 K E E 
Not heading ſuicteſt watch as + the as vm d. 


* 
| 44. To maintain; to hold. 
They were honoura ly brought to London, | 
e every one of them 4% houſe by himſelf. 
Heyward. 


wo 


Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair, | 


To the pompous palace did reſort, 
Where Rrenetags kept his royal court. Dryden. 
25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 

© I pr'ythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? Sh. 
26. Not to reveal; not to betray. 

| A fool cannot heep counſel, Eccles. viii. 17. 

c 8 are thy virtues, tho ugh kept from man. 

Milton. 

Il he were wiſe, he would keep all this to him- 

felt. © Tiloifon. 

27. To reſtrain ; to with · hold. 

If any rebel or vain ſpitit of mine 
Did, with the leaſt affection of a welcome, 
; 1 entertainment to the might of it; 


Some obſcure paſſages in the inſpir'd 3 
keep from the knowledge of divine myſteries. Boyle. 
ik the God of this world did not blind their 
eyes, it would be impoſſible, ſo long as men love 
themſelves, to keep them from being religious. 


Tillotfe ones | 
There is no virtue children ſhould be excited to, 


nor fault they ſhould be kept from, which they may 
not be convinced of by reaſons. Locke on Education. 
If a child be conſtantly kept from drinking cold 


liquor whilſt he is hot, the cuſtom of forbearing | 
Locke; | 


will preſerve him. 
By this they may keep them Fram little faults. 


| 28. Todebar from any place. 
III fenc d for Heav'n to keep out ſuch a foe. 
; 


7 


29. Toke Ah To reſerve ; to with-hold. 


Whatfoe ver the Lord ſhall anſwer, I will de- | 


elare: Iwill keep nothing back from you. 
Fer. xlii. 4. 
Some are ſo cloſe and reſerved, as they wil 


not ſhew their wares but by a dark light, and ſeem ] 


always to keep back fomewhat. * Bacor's Eſſays. | 


30. To keep back. To with-hold ; to reſtrain. 
_ Keep back thy ſervant from preſumptuous ſins, 
Pfal.-x1x, 
31. To keep company. 'To frequent any one; 
to accompany. 

Hleav'n doth know, ſo ſhall'the world. perceive, 

That I have turn'd away my former ſelf, 

So will 1 thoſe that Zept me company. Sbaleſp. 
Why ſhould he call her whore? Who keeps her 
Company? £9 

What place? what time ? Shakeſp. Othello, 

What mean'ſt thou, bride! this oy to keep? 

To fit up, till thou fair would fleep ? Donne. 
Neither will | wretched thee 

In death forſake, but lep thee company. 


32. To keep company with. To have familiar 
intercourſe, 
A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid 
immodeſty, but the appearance of it; and ſhe 
could not approve of a young woman Roeping com- 


* 4 


Pany zuitb men, without the permiſſion wy ather | | 


or mother. Broume on the a | 
33. To keepin. To conceal ; not to tell. 


I perceive in you ſo excellent a touch of mo- 


deſty, that you will not extort gps me what I ; 
am Willing to heep in. ; Sbaleſp. 
Syphar, your. zeal becomes i importunate: 8 
ave hitherto permitted it to rave, 
nd talk at large; but learn to te it in, 
Loſt it ell take more freedom than PI 


Et To "keep 3 in. To reftrata jto bud ; 
If thy daughter be ff _— keep her, in 
tai uk. left 1. pE bert . over- 


IE 


5 4: 


* 
= 
= 
, * 


t heav'n for ever keep it from my head. Sbal. | 


Locke, | 


Milton. [ 


Dryden. 1 


1 


| Creula 446: behind. 


$ ve it. 
18 * With opes of vengeance. 


And while it aeg there, it Keeps within our | 


* Ecoles, FT 


| 


2 N ö 


2 lies and gameſters a 
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It will teach them to heed i in, and ſo maſter 


their inclinations, Locke on Education. 


35. To keep of. To bear to diſtance 3 not to | 


admit. 


36. To keep 


of: To hinder. : 
A ſuperficial reading, accompanied with the | 


common opinion of his invincible ' obſcurity, has 


kept off ſome from ſeeking in him the coherence | 
of his diſcourſe. +, Locke, 


4 To. keep up. To maintain without abate- | 


ment, 


Land kept up its price, and ſold for more years | 
purchaſe than correſponded to the intereſt of | 


money. Locke, 
This reſtraint of their tongues will keep up in 
them the reſpect and. reverence due to their pa- 
rents. : Locke. 
Albano Leeps up its credit {till for wine. Addiſon, 
This dangerous diſſenſion among us we keep up 
and cheriſh with much pains? Addi Ziſon 's Freebolder. 
The ancients were careful to coin money in due 
weight and fineneſs, and keep it uþ to the ſtandard, 


- Arbuthnot, 


38. To keep up. To continue; to hinder from 
cCeaſing. 

Vou have enough to keep you alive, and to keep 

% and improve your hopes of heaven. T, 25lor. 
In joy, that which eps vp the action is the. 
deſire to continue it, | Locke. 

- Yaung heirs, from their own reflecting upon 
the eſtates they are born to, are of no uſe but to 


heep up their families, and tranſmit their lands and | 


| houſes in a line to poſterity. | Addiſon. 
During his ſtudies and travels he kept up a 

punctual correſpondence with Eudoxus. Addiſon. 

39. To keep under. To oppreſs ; to ſubdue. 


O happy mixture ! whereby things contrary do. | 


ſo qualify and corre& the one the danger of the 
other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us 


preſume, as long as we are kept under with the 
. ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we 
_ truſt in the mercy of God through EO arms 


fear be able to tyrannize over us. coker 


Truth may be ſmothered a long time, and kept | 


under by violence; but it will break out at laſt. 
Stilling fleet. | 
To live like thoſe that have their hope in ano- 
ther life, implies, that we keep under our appetites, 
and do not let them looſe into. the enjoyments of 
ſenſe. - dtterbury, 
5 KEEP, kC'p. v. u. 


. Fo remain by ſome labour or effort i in a 


| "certain ſtate. 


With all our force we lebt aloof to ſea, 
And gain'd the illand where our veſſels lay. 


Pape Oayſſey. 
To continue i in any place or ſtate; to ſtay. 


She would giye her a leſſon for walking ſo late, | 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one 


_ fortnight. Sidney. 


What! keep a week away! ? ſeven days and nights? 
: Eightſcore eight hours? and lovers' abſent hours, 25 


More tedious than the dial cightſcore times? 
Oh weary reckoning!  Shakeſp. Othello, 
I think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery, 
Thou ſhalt heep faſt by my young men, until 
they have ended. Ruth, ii. 21. 
The neceſſity of keeping well with the mari- 
time powers, will perſuade them to follow our 
meaſures. ; Temple. 
On my better hand Aſcanius 
And with unequal paces tript along 


| Dryden's 2 1. 
| The geddeſs-horp in ſecrer N | 
; — . the camp, nor 2 council join'd 
ping cloſe, his gnawing heart he fed. 
Dryden 4 1 


author's limitation, Locle. 


— : 


I 


| 


A man that cannot fefice will keep out of bul- 


Locle on Education. 


U 


N 


j 


| 


Shakeſp |. 
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| 
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There are caſes 'v which a man n muſt guard, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn 
the penny. Collier, 

The endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with 
HeRor, the contrary endeavours of the Trojan to 

* keep out of reach, are the 1 intrigue. 
| Pope's View of Epic Poetry. 
3. To remain unhurt ; to laſt ; to be durable. 
iſdain me not, although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn! | Sidney. 
Grapes will keep in a veſſel half full of wine, 
ſo that the grapes touch not the wine. Hacer. 
If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not keep. Mortimer H — 
4. To dwell; to live conſtantly. 
A breath thou art, 
| Servile to all the ſkiey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep'f, 
Hourly afli&. Shaheſp. Meaſure for Meaſures. 

Knock at the ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 

To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge. Shakyp. 
5. To adhere ſtrictly.: with 70. 5 
Did they Lech to one conſtant dreſs they would 

ſometimes be ip faſhion, which they never are. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 

It is ſo whilſt we keep to our rule; but when we 

forſake that we go aſtray. Baker on Learninge 


6. To keep on. To go forward. 
So chearfully he took the doom; 
Nor ſhrunk, nor ſtept from death, 
But, with unaltes? d pace, kept on. Dryden, 
7. To keep up. To continue unſubdued. 

He grew ſick of a conſumption; yet he till kept 
up, that he might free his country. Life of Cleom. 
8. The general idea of this word is care, con- 

tinuance, or duration, ſometimes with an 
intimation of cogency or coercion, 


'Krey, k&p. 2. , [from the verb. * 
1. Cuſtody; guard. 

Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 5 
Which of our lambkins takeſt leech. " Speer. 
I be priſon 19% 

Within whoſe heep the captive knights were laid; 
Was one a of the palace wall. Dig den. 
2. Guardianſhip ; reſtraint. | 
'* "Youth is leaft looked: into when they fand in 
moſt need of good keep and regard. | iſchaw. 


KEe'rets, k&p- ür. n. J. [from Zeep.] 
1. One who holds any thing for the uſe of 
another. | 
The good old man having neither reaſon to diſ- 
ſuade, nor hopes to perſuade, received the things 
- with the mind of a Zeeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 
2. One who has priſoners. in cuſtody. __ 

The Keeper of the priſon, call to him. Shate/p. 

lo now. 

With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lowe : 
A noble charge; her Leber by her ſide 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes ang , 


WY pleaſant beverage. he. prepar'd before, 
Of. wine and water mix'd, with added bor 
Ot opium; to his heeper this he brought, 6 8 
. Who ſwallow'd unaware the! ficepy s gran 2 


— R 


% 


3. One who has the ears of parks, or beaſts 
of chace. _ 
There is an old tale * that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a #eeper here in Windſor foreſt, | 
Doth all the Winter-time, at ſtill of midnight, 
| Walk round about an oak _ ragged: horns. 
4 Sup. ; 

The firſt fat buck ob all © ſeaſon? s ſent, | 

And &#ceper takes nd fee in compliment. Dryden. 


4. One that has the ſuperintendevice or care 


of any thing: 1 
Hilkiah' went unto Hildah, u of the ward- 
robe”! "2 Kings. 
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K E N | 
bis office, and called lord keeper of the 
great ſeal of England, and is of the king's 

privy- council, under whoſe hands paſs all 
charters, commiſſions, and grants of the 
king. This lord Keeper, by the ſtatute of 
5 Eliz+ e. 18. bath the like juriſdiction, and 
all other advantages as hath the lord chan- 
Ceekllor of England. 5 | 
- Ke'ereR$H1?P, ke'p-ur-ship. 2. /. [from 
keeper.) Office of a keeper. 255 
The gaol of the ſhire is kept at Launceſton: | 
this leeper/bip is annexed to the conſtableſhip of 
the caſtle. Carew. 
Kee, kig.. u. J. [caque, Fr.] A ſmall barrel, 
commonly uſed for a fiſh barrel. 
KELL, kx“. 2. /. [A ſort of pottage. Ainfav.] 


= 


It is ſo called in Scotland, being a foup | 


made with ſhreded greens. | 
. KELL, keV. . J. The omentum; that which 
inwraps the guts. | LR 
The very weight of bowels and zel, in fat 
people, is the occaſion of a rupture. Wiſeman's Surg. 
'KeLy, kelp. =. . A falt produced from 
calcined ſea- weed. 5 | 
of a ſea-weed called kelp, and urine. Boyle onColours. 
. KeLsON, KkEl'-shn. 2. . [More properly 
keelſon.) The wood next the keel. 
We have added cloſe pillars in the royal ſhips, | 


which being faſtened from the 111 5 to the beams 


of the ſecond deck, keep them from ſettling, or 
giving way. * Raleigh, 
Kz?'LTER, kel tür. 2. /. [He is not in kelter, 
that is, he is not ready; from ᷑ilten to 
gird, Dan. inner.) 
„ KEMB, k&m'. v. a. [ſcœmban, Sax. 
- men, Germ. now written, perhaps leſs pro- 
perly, to comb.] To ſeparate or.diſentangle 
by a denticulated inſtrument. 
Vet are the men more looſe than they, 
More hemb'd and bath'd, and rubb'd and trimm'd; 


| 


5 


| 


More ſleek. 3 Ben TFonſon, 
Thy head and hair are fleck ;. | 8 
And then thou en the tuzzes on thy cheek. 

1 Dryden. 


To Ken,, ken', v. a. [cennan, Sax. 
Dut. to know.] 3 
1. To ſee at a diſtance; to deſcry. 
At once as far as angels len, lie views 


The diſmal ſituation, waſte and wild. Milton. | 


The next day about evening we ſaw, within a 


lenning, thick clouds, which did put us in ſome 
hope of land. | | Bacon 
5 If thou len from ſar, 


Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ſtar; 
is ſhe that ſhines in that / propitious light. Dryd. 
| We len them from afar, the ſetting ſun 
Plays on their ſhining arms. | Altdifon.. 
2» To know. Obſolete.. 
Wis he, I ten the manner of his gait, - Shakeſp.. 
Now plain I len whence love his riſe begun: 
Sure he was born ſome bloody butcher's4on, 
- Bred up in ſhambles. Say Paſt: 
KV, ken. 2. /. [from the verb.] View; 
reach of ſight; | 5 


; 


thee, ORE | 
Thou waſt within-a kev. Sbg. Cymbeline.. 
ſw r 
Of iſe : from. whoſe top: 
The hemiſphers of earth, ee bins 
.  Stretch'd out to th ampleſt reach af proſpect, lay. 


Saw within len. a glarious angeb ſtand. 


Coavell. | 


4 


In making alum, the workmen uſe the aſhes | 


1 


kennan, 


5 ithin a len our army lies. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Wen from the mountain top Piſanio mew'd 


| 


Milton. ; 


- Rude, as their ſhips, was navigation then; | growing up in knavery and villainy, are their 
Na uſeful compaſs or meridian known : Lars ſupplied, 5 -4 8 er. | 
_ .._ ._» Ceoalting they kept the land within their zen, Juſtice had with valour arm'd, © | 
Aude the North but when the pole-ſtar ſhone... Compell d theſe ſkipping iernes to truſt their heela. 
4 


k E R 


When we conſider the reaſons we have to think, 
that what lies within our len is but a ſmall part of 


the uhiverſe, we ſhall diſcover an 


mA. „ 
Ke'NNEL, ken'-nll. 1. J. Lebenil, Fr.] 


1. A cot for dogs. 


9 


huge abyſs of ig- | KERN, kern“. n. /. 
Locke. | 


K E 
If in good plight theſe northern lernt arrive, 
Then does fortune promiſe fair. Philips*s Briton, 
A hand-mill conſiſting of 
two pieces of ſtone, by which corn is 
ground. It is written likewiſe guern: It is 
ſtill uſed in ſome parts of Scotland. 


A dog ſure, if he could ſpeak, had wit enough 7% KERN, kern'. v. n. [probably from kerre!,. 


to deſcribe his Zennel. Sidney. 
From forth the E:»ne/ of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth huyt us all to death, _ 
. Sbaleſp. 
The ſeditious remain within their ſtation, which, 
by reaſon of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly multitude, 
might be more fitly termed a lennel than a camp. 
„ 5 Hayward. 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel, 
A little herd. of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping 4ennel of French curs. Shall 
3. The hole of a fox, or other beaſt. _ 
4- [ Kennel, Dut. chenal, Fr. canalis, Lat.] The 
_. watercourſe of a ſtreet. 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers 
kennels flow to one ſink, ſo in ſhort time their num- 
bers increaſed. EE Hayward. 
He always came in ſo dirty, as if he had been 
dragged through the Lennel at a boarding-ſchool, 
285 Arbuthnot; 
To'KE'NNEL, ken- nil. v. u. [from kenvel. 
To lie; to dwell : 
man in contempt. 
Yety when they liſt, would creep, 
If ought diſturb'd their noiſe; into her Womb, 
Andi lennel there: yet there ſtill bark'd and howil'd 
Mithin, unſeen. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


The dog 4ennelled in a hollow tree, and the 


cock rooſted upon the. boughs. L* Eftrange, 


KE pv, kept! pret; and part. paſſ. of lep. 
KERCHE“Ir, ker'-tshif. 2. ,. [covrecheif; 


Chaucer; couvre to cover, and chef the | 


head; and hence a handkerchief to wipe 
the face or hands. 
1. A head dreſs of a woman | 
I ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; 
thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow, that 
becomes the ſhip-tire, the tire-valiant.— A plain 
kerchief, Sir John; my brows become nothing elſe. 
5 Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
O] what a time have you choſe out; brave Caius, 
To wear a hterchief. , Shakeſþ. Julius Ceſar, 
The proudeſt erchief of the court ſhall reſt 
Well ſatisfy'd of what they love the beſt; Dryden. 
2. Any looſe cloth uſed in dreſs. | 


Every man had a large terchief folded about the | 
))) Hayward. 
KERCHE'!FED 5 
KERCHE/1 FT, : ; ker/-tshift. 8 | adj.. 


[from. kercheif.] Dreſſed ;, hooded.. - | 
___- The evening comes | 

Kercbeiſt in a comely cloud. 
While racking winds are piping loud. 
Kerns, kérf. n. /. [ceonpan, Sax. to cut. 


The ſawn-away flit between two pieces of ſtuff 


is called a terf,. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Ke'rMEs,. ker/-mEz. 1. . 
Terme is a roundiſh body, of 
pea, and oſ. a browniſh red colour. It contains a 
multitude of little diſtinct granules, ſoft, and when. 
cruſhed, yield a ſcarlet juice. It till lately was 
underſtood to be a vegetable excreſcence ; but we 
new know it to be the extended body of an animal 
parent, f filled with a numerous offspring, wh 
are the little red granules. ill. 


Kran, kern. u. /. Lan Iriſh word.] Iriſh 


foot-ſoldier; an Iriſh boor. 
Out of the fry of- theſe rake-hell 


| 


Milton. 
the bigneſs of 2 


ich 


| 


uſed of beaſts, and of | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


horſsboys, ] . 


o 


* 


. 


or, 7 change of à vowel, corrupted from 
corn. | 
1. To harden as ripened corn: 
Men the price of corn falleth, men break no 
more ground than will ſupply their own turn, 
where-through it falleth cut that an ill lerned or 
ſaved harveſt ſoon empticth their old ſtore. Cares, 
2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 
The principal knack is in making the juice, 
wien ſufficiently boiled, to lern or granulate. 
5 TITS Grew. 
KE'RNEL, Ker/-nll; 2. . ſcypnel a gland, 
Sax. karne, Dut. cerneau, Fr.] 
I, The edible ſubſtance contained'in-a ſhell, 
| As brown in hue | 88 
As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the gernelt. able. | 
'There can be no Zernel in this light nut; the 
ſoul of this man is His clothes. Sha leſp. 
The terre! of the nut ſerves them for bread and 
meat, and the ſhells for cups. More. 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or integument. 
« The kernel of a grape, the fig's ſmall grain, 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erſhade a plam, 


3 Denham. 
Oats are ripe when the ſtraw turns yellow and 
the #ernet hard. Mortimer H u/bandry. 


3. The ſeeds of pulpy fruits. | 
I'think he will carry this iſland home in his 
pocket, and give it his ſon for an apple.—And 
ſowing the lernels of it in the ſea, bring forth 
more iffands. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
I be apple incloſed in wax was as freſh as at the 
firſt putting in, and the #erne{s continued white. 
: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. The central part of any thing upon which 
the ambient ſtrata are concreted. | 
A ſolid body in the bladder makes the-4ernel of 
nnn, 5:5; | Arbuthnot. 
5. Knobby concretions in children's fleſh. . 
To KERNEL, ker'-nil. u. . [from the nouu. ] 
To ripen to kerneliss. Sn 
| In Staffordſhire, garden-rouncivals ſown in the 
fields 4ernel well, and yield a good increaſe. 
| | Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Ke'RNELLY, ker'-nll-F. adi. [from Fernel.] 
Full.of kernels ;. having the quality or re- 
ſemblance of kernels. + 
KE'RNELWORT,. ker'-nil-wart. 2. ſ. [/crofu- 
1 « hoo. Hy herb. ors. 
E/RSE V, ker'-zy. 1. . [harſaye, Dut. cariſce, 
_ Fr.} Coarſe duct yo „ Mes 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
I do forſwear them; and I here proteſt, 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In ruſſet eas, and honeſt er/zy nges, Sbaleſp. 
His lackey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and 
a lerſey boot-hoſe on the other. Sbalsp. 
The ſame wool one man felts it into a hat, 
another weaves it. into cloth, and another into 


* 


ö Sor Hale. 
Thy #er/ey doublet ſpreading wide, | 

Drew Cic'ly's eye aſide... a. > Gay. 
KesT, kest*. The preter tenſe of caff, It is 


ſtill uſed in Scotland. J ä 
Only that noiſe heav'n's rolling circles bp. 


KE'STREL, Res trll. n. f A little kind of 
baſtard hawk. | fHlaumer. 
His lee kind. 
A pleaſing vein of glory, vain did find. Fairy ©. 
„ Fites and fra have a reſemblance with | 
bon OO OTE gh. 
KETCH, kCtsh'. n. /. [from caiccbio, Ital. a 
2 barrel. A heavy ſhip ;. ab a bomb &erch. 
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That ſuch a leteb can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays'o' th' beneficial ſun, - 

And keep it from the earth, Shakeſp. Henry vin. 
KE TTLE, ket'l, 1. / [cerl, Sax. ketel, Dut.) 

A veſſel in which liquor is boiled. In the 

kitchen the name of pot is given to the 


boiler that grows narrower towards the 


top, and of fettle to that which grows wider. 
In authors they are confounded. - 
I The fire thus form'd, the ſets the kettle on; 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ſeether ſhone. Dryd. 


drum.] A drum of which the head is ſpread 
over a body of braſs. 
As he drains-his draughts of Rheniſh down, 
The bettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Sbalæſp. Hamlet. 
KEY; ke. a. 2 [coes, Sax 3 ; 
1. An inſtrument formed with cavities cor- 
_ reſpondent to the wards of a lock, by 
which the bolt of a lock is puſhed forward | 
or backward. f 
If a man were porter of hell gate, he ſhould have 
old turning the key. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 


* 


b 
Nel er turns the ley to th' poor. Shakeſp. K. 0 


The glorious ſtandard laſt to heav'n they ſpread, 
With Peter's 4:ys ennobled and his crown. Fairfax. 
Yet ſome there be, that by due ſteps aſpire. 


Z To lay their juſt hands on that golden Ley, 


That opes the palace of eternity. Milton. 
of its own ſecrets; and it is the privilege of our 
nature, that every man ſhould keep the key of his 
South. 
He came, and . thrice without delay, 
The longing lady heard, and turn'd the 4). Dryd. 
2. An inſtrament. by which ſomething is 

ſcrewed or turned. 
Hide the 4ey of the jack. 

3+ An explanation of any thing difficult. 
An emblem without a key to't, is no more than 
z tale of a tub. went Efirange. 
: Theſe notions, in the writings of the ancients 


darkly delivered, receive a clearer. light when 
compared with thistheory, which repreſents every | 


thing plainly, and is a dey to their thoughts: 
Burnet's Theory of the. Earth. 
Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got 
the true Ley of books. Locke. 
4. The parts of a mufical inſtrument which 

are ſtruck with the fingers. 

Pamela loves to handle the ſpinnet, and touch 
the keys. Pamela. 


§. Un mufick.] Is a certain tone whereto | 
every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 


ought. to be fitted; and this key is ſaid to 
be either flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of its 
own; nature, but with. relation to the flat 
or ſharp third, which 1 is joined with it. 
Harris. 
Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my ſword,, 
5 And won thy love doing thee i injuries; 
But I will wed thee in another ley, ö 
Wich pomp, with triumph, and: with 3 
S Shabeſp.. 


Bunt ſpeak you with a ſad brow ?. or do you play 
the flouting Jack? Come, in what ley ſhall a man 
| . take you to go in the ſong? 
dot know my voice! Oh, time's.extremity ! 


Slaleſp. 


Haſt thou fo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue 
In ſew'n ſort years, that here my only ſon 
Knows not my feeble ey of untun'd cares? Shes. 
6% EKaye, Dut. quai, Fr.] A bank raiſed | 
perpendicular for the caſe of. ng and | 
_ .ublading ſhips. 
A hey of fire ran along the 8 5 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. | 


. out of uſe. . 


* Key cold Was. a proverbial expreſlion,. now x 


* 
— 


Ke'TTLEDRUM, két'l-drüm. 2. /. LAettle and | 


Conſcience is its own counſellor, the ſole maſter 


Swift. 


. and diſdain of a wife. 


KIC 
Poor ley cold * of a holy king! 
Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter. Shakeſp. | 
Ke'YaAGe, ki'-idzh. u. /. [from e.] Money 


paid for lying at the key, or quay. Ainfw. 
KE'YHOLE, Kk&-hol. n.7; [key and Hole.] The 


which the key 1s put. 
Make doors faſt upon a woman's wit, aud it will 
out at the caſement ; ſhut that, and "will out at 
the keyhole. ' Shakeſp. 
|; L looked in at the Zeybole, and ſaw a well-made 
man. Tatler, 
I keep her in one room; I lock it; 
The key, look here, is in this pocket; 
The Leybole is that left? Moſt certain: 


The middle ſtone of an arch. 


arch, let the breadth of the upper part of the key- 
ſtone be the height of the arch. Moxon. 


KIBE, kyi'b. 1. / [from kerb a cut, Germ. 
Sinner; from kibwe, Welſh, Min/heaw.) 
An ulcerated chilblain; a chap i in the-heel 
_ cauſed by the cold. 

If 'twere a Hows 'twould Lan me to my ſlipper. 

| Sbabeſp. 

The. toe of the peaſant comes fo near the heel 
of our courtier, that it galls his Abe. Shakeſp. 


One boaſted of the cure, calling, them a few 
5 n 


& 


with kibes : as, Kibed heels. 


Lat.] To ſtrike with the foot. 
He muft endure and digeſt all affronts, adore 


| the foot that kicks him, and kiſs the hand that 
ſtrikes him. 


It anger'd Teagan upon a day, 


Another, whoſe ſon had employments at court, 
valued _ now and.then, a kicking or a caning. 


To KICK, KK. 
anger or contempt. 


commanded ?! 1 Sam. ii. 29. 
Jeſhurun waxed fat and kicked, Deut. XXXIi. 15. 
The doctrines of the holy Scriptures are terrible 


| , 


the doctrines of that holy book. Tillotſon. 


with the foot; 


quick, 


Belbrem my foot ſalutes you with a liel. Dryd. uv. 


'K1'cxes, kKIk-kür. u. . [from kick.] One 
who ſtrikes with his foot. 
 KrexsHaw, kik'-ghi. 2. /. [This word is 
ſuppoſed, I think with truth, to be only a 
corruption of quelque choſe, ſomething ;. yet 
Milton ſeems to have. underſtood it other- 
wife; for he writes it Kichſbae, as if he 
thought it uſed in contempt of dancing.], 
1. Something uncommon z ; fantaſtical ſomes | 
thing ridiculous:.. 
Shall we. need the monſieurs of Paris to take 


and Licliſboes ?. Milton, 


£5 A diſh ſo changed by the. cookery, that it 
can ſcarcely be known. 


Some pigeons, a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny kickfhanws. 8 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour; 
13 'Crelly was loſt. by bickſtaws and . 
cn . 
Kr CESYaWICKSE v, kik'-s -wik-s5 n. /. from 
kick and auince.] A made word in ridicule 
Fe. 


. perforation in the door or lock through | 


Prior. 


Ke'vSTONE, k&-stön. 1. /. [key and fone.) | 


If you will add a keyſtone and chaptrels to the | 


Wiſeman, 


K1'BED, kytbd. adj. [from kibe.]. Troubled 


South. | 


To ſee a footman Ried that took his pay. Pope. 8 


Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have | 


Kick, klk'. 2. /. [from the verb.] A blow |. 
What, are ys dumb? Quick, with your anſwer, | 


our youth into their light cuſtodies, and ſend them 
over back ein crandormed 1 into mimicks, apes, |, 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. s 


F 


| 


T7 o KICK, kik/. v. a. [kauchen, Germ. calco, | b 


** 
# 


| Swift. F 
Ve the. Ta. beat. the foot 1 in ; 


enemies. to wicked men, and this is that which | 
makes them Z4ic&- againſt religion, and ſpurn at 


| 


4 
| 


4 
4 


1 


$ 
gf 


Y 


5 
| 


KIL 


He wears bis honour' in 2 bak unſeen, _ 
That hugs his 4ic&/y-wick/y here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her armg. 9 
KIP, kld'. u. .. [Eid, Dan.) 
1. The young of a goat. | 
| Leaping like wanton #ids in pleaſant ſpring. 
| Fairy Qucen. 
There was a herd of goats with their young 
ones, upon which ſight firRichard Graham tells,b&. 
would fnap one of the 4ids, and carry him cloſe 
to their lodging. Wotton. 
Sporting the lion-ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the #id. Milton 
So Ide and whelps their fires and dams ex relpz. 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. Br den. 
2. [From cidwlen, Welſh, a faggot.] A bundle. 
of heath or furze. 


To KD, kid". v. a Point the noun. ] To bring 
forth kids. | 

K1'DDER, kid'-duir. u. / An engroffer - of 
corn to enhance its price. Ainſworth. 

To KIDNAP, Kkld'-nap. v. a. {from kind,. 
Dut. a child, and nap.] To ſteaf children; $: 
to ſteal buman beings. 

Kipxv arp ER, kd“ näp-ür- 1. /. [from kidnap} 
One who ſteals human beings; 3 a man 

- ſtealer, 

The man compounded with the merchant, upon 
condition that he might have his child again; for 
he. had ſmelt it- out, that the merchant bimſelf ; 
was the Lidnagper. E Eftrangge, 
 'Fhefe people lye in wait for our children, and 
may be conſidered as a kind of kidnappers within 
the lay. .  SpeAator. 

'KT'DNEY, kld'-nF. ». / [Etymology un- 
known.) 

. Theſe are two in . one on each lde: * 
they have the ſame figure as kidneybeans : 
their length is four or five fingers, their 
breadth three, and their thicknefs two: 
the right is- under the liver, and the left 
under the ſpleen. The uſe of the kidneys is 
to ſeparate the urine from the blood, Which, 
by the motion of the heart and arteries, is 
thruſt into the emulgent branches, which 
carry it to the little glands, by which the 
ſeroſity, being ſeparated, is received by the 
orifice of the little tubes, which go from 
the glands to the pelvis, anqfrom thence it 
runs by the ureters into the bladder, Princy. 

A youth laboured underacomplication ofdiſeafes, 
from his meſentery and tidneys, Wiſeman's Surgery. f 

2. Sort; kind: in ludicrous language. 

Think of that, a man of my 4idney; think of 
that, that am as ſubject to heat as butter; a man 
of continual diſſolution and thaw. Shateſp.. 

There are. millions in the world of this man's 


Liudney, that take up. the ſame reſolution without 


noiſe. L' Eftrange. 
Kr' DNEYBEAN) klg' -ny-ben- a. /. [phaſeclus. So- 
named from its ſhape.} Aleguminous plant. 


Kidneybeans are a ſort of cod ware, that are very 


Pleaſant wholeſome ſood. Mortimer . Huſbandry... - 

 KYDNEYVETCH,kid'-ny-vEtsh.[anthillis.]} 

KTDNEY WORT, kld '-ny-wuart. [cotyledon.] l . 
P lants.. Ainſaverth... 

K1'LDER KIN, kll/-der-kin. ./. [4indekin a baby, 
Dut.] A ſmall barrel. 

* in the lilderbia a great bung-hole of 2 
poſe 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 2 

yy 3 5 rt but F kilderkin of wit. Dryden 
0: „KIF. v. a. lancie Ti o quell ; *. 
lan, Sax. kelen, Dut.] 1 my l ey . 
1. To deprive ob like; to put to death, as * 
nt. 

Dar'ſt thou refolveto-kill « friend of mine? 
—Pleaſg Joo I'd. n ihe enemies. 
Sbaleſp. Rick. Iz. | 
| Ye have brought 1 us forthinitouttis wilderneſs, to) 
111 this whole * * N 


* 


K IN 


of men, women, and children. 


2. To deſtroy animals for food. 


2 Mac, V. 13. 


We re mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, | 


To fright the animals, and to 4½ them up 


n nd and native dwellin - place r Shaleſp. | 
Shall I take my bread, and my flefh, that I have | 
Filled for my ſhearers ? I Saw, XXxV.Iq. 


3. To deprive of life, as a cauſe or inſtrument. 
The medicines, if they were uſed 4nwards, 
would kill thoſe that uſe them ; and therefore they 
work potentiy, ough outwards. Bacon: 
4. To deprive of vegetative or other mation, 
or active qualities. 
Try. with oil, or barm of drink, ſo they be ſuch 
ings as Lill not the bough. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal 


e as appears by lilling it with ſpittle. 


There was killing of young and old, making away | 4. 


Floy, er on the Humors. | 


Ki LLER, kil'-ldr. 1. J. [from ill.] One that | 


deprives of life. 
What ſorrow, what amazement, what ſhame was 
in Amphialus, when he ſaw his dear foſter-father 
find him the iller of his only ſon? © Sidney. 
- Wilt thou for the'old lion hunt, or fill 
His hpngry whelps? and for the #//er kill, 
When couch'd'im dreadful dens! RED 
Zo ryde a tim . 
When love was held ſo capital a crime, 1 
That acrown'd head could ris compaſſion find, 
But dy d, becauſe the Biller had been kind. Waller. 


Bandy. 


| 
| 
| 


R!'1Low, kil'-16. 2. 12 [This ſeems a corrup- 
tion of coal, and 1 ow. a flame, as: ſoot 15 


thereby produced.] 


' of a blackiſh or deep blue colour, and 
Joubilef N its name from kellow, by which 


name, in the North, the ſmut or grime on the | 
Woodward. | 


II. N. KI“. . /. Leyln, Sax.] A ſtove ; a fa- | 
brick formed for adfnitting heat, in order | 


backs of chimneys is called. 


to dry or burn things contained in it. | 
Il creep up into the chimney, —There they 


always uſe to diſcharge their birding- pieces: creep | 


into the kiln hole. 

After the putting forth 
drying upon th 5 kiln, there v 
in eight of malt. 


Sbaleſp. 
ſprouts, and the 


wil 


con. 


Phyſicians chuſe lime which is newly drawn out 1 


d of the kiln, and not ſlacked. . Moon s Mech. Exer 


To KIINpRT, kiV-dry, v. a. Lila and 0 Je | 


dry by means of a kiln. 
Ihe beſt way is to Ailndry them, 
Kir for Killed, kill. Spenſer. 
. Kr. MBO, kim“ -b6. adj. [a [chembo,. Ital.] 
Crooked; bent; arched. 


— 


. ortimer.. 


— 


The kimbo handles ſeem with bears-foot carv'd, ||. 


- And never et to table have been ſer wd. | 
Dryden's Virgil. 

He obſerved ha 3 towards one another 
to whiſper; ſo that John was forced to fit with his 

arms à limbo, to keep them aſunder. 


Kix, Kin“. u. . Lloynne, Sax. 
1 Relation either of conſanguinity or affnity 


a0 ” 
* 


Vou muſt uſe them with fit reſpects, according . 


to the bonds of nature; but yan are of 4in, and n 
A friend to their Perſons, not to their errours. | 
Bacon 's Advice to F illiers. 
Thi 8 Palamon, | 
- Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will nat free,” 
Without A crime, except his lin to me. 
2+ Relatives 3 thoſe who are of the ſame race 
Tumultuous wars 
Shall biz with lis; and kind with kind * 


- The facher, mother, and the 4in beſide, 


Were overborne by fury of the tide. ." Dryden, | 
3. A relation; one related. „ 
Then is the ſoul from God; 10 e ä 


Which ſaw by nature's light her heavenly kind, 
Nathing her i to God, and God's bright ray, 


1295 


" Shakeſd; | 


. 


| I, Benevolent ; filled with general goodwill. 


be gained a buſhel 4 


5 


That 
A citizen of Heav's, to can coul. a Davies, | "was the matter that MEET haynted 40 
4 


| KixD, kyInd. u. /. leinne, Sax.] 


LO 
* 


rbutb mY 3. Natural ſtate. 


corn, and called decumæ, or tithes. 


1 And in the N of the deed of lind, 
05 He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Shakef.. 
Dryden 4 


. Manner; way. 


þ 1 


32 


k IN 


The fame generical claſs, though perhaps 
not the Bane W 3 thing related. 


And the eg voice of the oracle, 
in to Jove's nt ſo ſurpris'd my ſenſe, 
hat I was nothin Shakeſp . Winter's Tale. 


The odour of the e fixed nitre i very 1 _ ; 3 
diſſoly 


but that which it diſcovers, ow 
little Fot water, is altogether differing from the 


ſtink of the other, being of lin to that of other al- 
calizate falts. 9] 
5s. A diminutive termitation from Find, a 
child, Dutch: as, maniłin, miniłin, thom- | 
Ein, AU Ein. 8 ; 


KIND, kybnd. agj. [from cynne relation, Sax.) 


the lind Gods, "tis moſt ignobly done 

To pluck me by the beard. Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 
Some of the ancients, like ind hearted men, have 
talked much of annual refrigeripms, or intervals of 
niſhment to the damned, as particularly on the 
great feſtivals of the reſurrection and a 4 

| out 

2. Favourable beneficent. 

He is kind to the unthankful and evil. 
| Luke, vi. 35. 


1. Race; generical claſs. Kind in Teutoniex 

x 7 zliſh anſwers to genus, and /ort to \ſhecres ; : 

though this diſtinction, in popularlangyage, 
is not always obſerved. 

hus far we have endeavoured i in part to open 

of what nature and force laws are, according to 


their Lindi. H 1 
As when the total 4% | | 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 40 
Came ſummon'd over Eden, to receive _ j 
Their names of Thee. Milton" s Par, 1 


. both are e 


* 


Eindt and com a ' South's er, 
He with his wife were 8 left behind 
Of periſh'd man; they two were human iind. Dryd. 
Some acts of virtue are common to Heathens and 
Chriſtians; but 1 ſuppoſe them to be performed! i 
by Chriſtians, after a more ſublime manner than 
among the Heathens; and even when they do not 
differ in Iind from moral virtues, yet differ in the | 
degrees of perfection. Atterbury. 
He, with a hundred arts refin'd, 


Shall ſtretch thy conqueſts over half the hid Pope. | 


2. Particular nature. 1 


thoſe that have been looked upon as moſt. perfect 
in their Lind, have been found to have ſo . 


Baker. | $ Homogeneal ; 


He did give the goods of all the tn unto, 
| thoſe that had taken them, either to take them i in 
kind, or compound for them. Bgcon's Henry VII. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied in lind upon 


4. Nature; natural determination. RE 
The fcilful ſhepherd peePd me certain wands, 


"ES 


Some of you, on pure inſtinct of nature, 
Are led by æindt * admire your tellpw-cregtgre,Dryd, 


1 . 


Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedicft means, 


Or you ſhall Hear in fuch a Kind from me * 
Henry IV.“ 
This will encourage induftrious improvements, 5 


As will diſpleaſe you. Sbaleſp 
Pele many will rather venture in that Lind, khan 
take five in the hundred. ' Bacon. 
6. Sort. It has a flight : aud unimportant ſenfe, 
Diogenes was aſked, in a bind of ſcorn,” | 


To KINDLE, k 


No human laws are exempt from faults, ſince | 


Arbi Brot. j 9 RES 
+. E Not only enlighten, but with kindly "TR 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 


7 


11 


N 25 
1 
22 
| * : 
1 


FIN 


men, 124 not rich men philoſophers ? He anſwered, 
Becauſe the one knew wy they wanted, the other 


did not. Bacon. 
kin dl. v. a. | 


t. To ſet on fire; to light; to make to burn. 
le will take thereof, and warm hirfelf; yea, he 
kindleth it and baketh bread. 1. xliv. 15. 
I vas not forgetful of thoſe ſparks, which ſqme 
men's diſtempers formerly ſtudied to 4indle in par- 
+ Haments. King Charles. 
If the fire burns vigorouſly, it is no matter by 
what means it was at firſt kindled : there is the ſame 
force and the ſame refreſhing \ virtue in it, lindled by 
a ſpark from a flint, as if it were Ziadled from t 
fun © © South. 
2. To inflame | the paſſions: to exaſperate to 
animate; to heat; to fire the mind. 
I've deen to you a true and humble wife; 
At all times to your will conformable: 
Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike. Shateſp. 
Fe hath 4indlcd his wrath againſt me, and count- 
eth me as one of his enemies. Job, xix. 11. 
Thus one by one 4indling each other's fire, 
Till all inflam'd, they all in one agree. Daniel. 
Each was a cauſe alone, and all combin'd 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden. 


Zo KINDLE, kla dl. Ve u. Lemme, BY 3 
cyndelan, Sax.] 


* 9 
- 
. 


1. To catch fire. 


When thou walkeſt through the 8 thou ſhalt 
not be 18 7 neither ſhall the flame kindle upon 
thee. 555 ca 4 

2+ [From cennan, Sax.] To bring forth. 
is uſed of ſome particular animals. 
Are you native of this place! ? 
As the coney that JON ſee dwells where ſhe is 
Lindled. Shateſp. 


Kr' NDLER), kind'-lar. A. 75 7 Kindle. ] One 
that lights; one who inflames. 
Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 
| Kindlers of riot, enemies of fleep. Gay, 


[Kr NDLY, kyfnd- ly. adv. [from ind.] Bene vo- 
ar : favourably ; ; with good will. 

Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's 
looks, and ſpends what he borrows linaly in your 
company. ; Wale. 

; I ſometime. lay here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe : he us'd me kindly. Shake. 

Be 4indly affectioned one to another, with bro- 

therly love, in honour preferring one another. 
| Rom, xii. 10. 

His grief ſome pity, others blame; 
The fatal cauſe all lindly ſeek. 

Who, with leſs deſigning ends, 

... Kindlier entertain their friends; ; 5 
With good wards, and coutit'nance een ü 
Strive to treat them all politely. St. 


KI NDLY, kyt” nd- . ad. [from kind; proba- I 
bly from ind the ſubſtantive.] Þ 


3 congeneat ; kindred ; of the 
lame nature. 


\ 


} = 


This competency I beſcech God [ may be able | 9 


wo EINE Badly juice, that I n may grow thereby. 
| | | Theſe ſoft fires 


— 


Temper or nouriſh. Milton's Par. Lof.. 
2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems. to have been 
” originally implied by this word; but fol- 
_ lowing writers, inattentive to its my 
logy, confounded it with kind. | 
and; mild; foftenipg. : 
Tron h all the living * wat do'ſt thoy m. moye, 


An ey . |, Where E hon 1 goeſt, th 1e Hindly 385 of 4 
1 8 d 2 :. 
Te heavng fromb iigh the F W nel r 4 4 | 

And in ſoftfilenceth e eh ewe, Pope, 


Krxpngss, Kytn öl. u. 
"nevolence; bene EL 
love. 


{from 49205 Be- 


oo wa Lk ; 


Ac 


"88 ; 
. 1 
amwmond 
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1 


«tw 


Sh be Wadnfs " 


tongue, then i is not her Euſband like other men. 


wg or ſeveral young people. Collier of Friendſhip. 
Ever bleſt be Cytherea's ſhrine, 

since thy dear breaſt has felt an equal wound, 

" Hes in thy Linne my deſires are crown'd. Prior. 


rience or opinion of kindneſs to us. 
N N Rogers s Sermons. 
KixpzeD, kin'-drid.n./; Ifromꝶind; eynne ne, 
Sax. ] 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cognation z ; 
conſanguinity ; affinity, 
Like her, of equal 4indredto the tlirone, 
| You keep her conqueſts, and extend your own, _ 
Dryden. 


2. Relation; ſuit. 
An old mothy ſaddle, 
| kindred, 
Relative. 
I think there is is no man ſecure _ 
But the queen” 8 kindred. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 
Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and Lindred lain. 
© Denham. 
Ki „ * » aa adj. Congeneal ; related; 
cognate. | 
From Tuſcan Coritum he claim'd his birth ; 
But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence aſcended to his kindred ſkies 


and the ſtirrups of no 
Sbaleſp. 


i 


A field I went, amid” the morning dew, | 
To milk my line. 


ſovereign dignity. In the primitive tongue 
it ſignifies ſtout or valiant, the kings of moſt | 
nations being, in the beginning, chofen by 
the people on account of their valour and 
" ſtrength. Yer/tegan.] 

1. Monarch; pies Sovertion;" | 

The great Ling of kings, 
- Hath in the table of his law n n lech 


A ſubſtitnte ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a ling be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brobk 
Into the main of waters. Sbale /p. Mer ch. Funes. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallows wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 
| Shake. | 
The ling becoming graces; 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev ' rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 


Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
L have no reliſh. of them. 


known, 
il! common inr'reſt plac'd the bay in one: 
. "T'was virtue only, or in arts or arms, 
© Diffuling blelings, or averting harms, | 

- Fhe fame which in a fire the fons obey'd, 

A prince the father of a people made. 


gs alſo is. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella; * of Spain, 8 
the great and rich kingdom of Granada from Eq 
oors, Bagh. 
3. Acard with the picture of a- king. 
| The king unſcen 
Tua in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen. 
Pope. 
4: King at Arms, a püiidal officer at arms, 
| 23 has 5 * of the ſociety ;: * 


mecknefs, or comfort in her ö 


Eccles, XXXVi. 43. 
„Old Lelius profetſes he had an extraordinary Aind- 


Love and inclination can be produced only by 


[KN pou, king'-dum. 2. / [from King.] 
. The dominion of a king; the territories | 


* 7 - 


. & po& Dryden. 
King, kyin. u. Fx plur. from e coau. 
To milk the Line, | 
Ere the milk-maid fine | . 
Hath open'l her eyne. Ben Jonſon. 


Gay. The animal and vegetable &ingdoms are ſo nearly 


KING, king”. ne J. [A contraction of the Teu- | 
tonick word cuning, or cyning, the name of | 


wr nn 2 eu ere. 


9 8 r r 


: S Sbalbep. | 


p Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 
Thus ſtates were form d; che name of oy un- | 


'  Torevrence thee. 


— Pope. 1 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; as 


K 1 N. 


ny 


Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. Phillips. 

A letter under his own hand was lately ſhewed 

me by fir William Dugdale, ling at arms. Walton. 

To Kine, king“. v. a. {from the noun-] 

1. To ſupply with a king. A word rather 
ludicrous. 
England is fo idly ling d, 

Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, : 
That fear attends her not. Shaleſp. Hen. V 


Sometimes am I a king; _ 

Then treaſon makes me with myſelf a beggar, 

And ſo I am: then cruſhing penury 

Perſuades me, I was better when a king; _ 

Then am I 4ing'd again. Sbaleſp. Rich. II. 
K1/NGAPPLE, king'-apl. 2. / A kind of apple. 
e gef is prckerrel before the jenneting. 
Mortimer. 


craft.] The art of governing. A word com- 
monly uſed by king James. 

KinGcu?, king'-kup. n. / [king and cup. 
The name is properly, according to Gerard, 
Kingcob.] The flower crowfoot. 

| June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, 


5 and maidenhair. _ Peacham. 
Fair is the lingcup that in edo blows, 


Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. Gay. 


ſubject to a monarch. 
You're welcome, g 
Moſt learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. Stole 
Moles gave unto them the 4ingdom of Sihon, king 

of the Amorites, and the kingdom | of Og, king of 

Baſhan. Numb. xxxii. 
2: A different claſs or order of beings. A 

word chiefly uſed among naturaliſts. 


joined, that if you take the loweſt of one, and the 


any difference. 
3. A region; a tract. 


Locke, 


b The wat'ry king dom 1s no Fen | | 


To ſtop the reiz ſpirits; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. Sbaleſp. 


ſpecies of bir 
hen dew refreſhing on the paſture fields 
The moon ets. ting fiſhers play on ſhore. 
May's N gil. | 
Bitterns, herons, ſea-gulls, king fibers: and water- 
rats, are great 7 0 to filh. Mortimer: Huſh. 
KI NGLIKE, King'-lKk. 1 
 KixGLY, klng/-ly. adj. (from king.) 
t. Royal; ſovereign ; monarchical. 
There we'll ſit 
Ruling in large and ample empery, 
on France, and all her almoſt tingly dukedoms. 


Yet this lice 

Had been thy kingly ſeat, and here thy race, 
From all cke ends of peopled earth, had come 
Duden State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a fingiy government, though the people 
were perfectly free, the adminiſtration was in the 
two kings and the ephori. Sr. 

The cities ol Gretce, when they · drove out their 
tyrannical kings, either choſe others from a new 


became free ſtates, | Swift, 

Zo 1 

In loathſonis beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch | 

- A-watch-caſe to a common *larum bell? Shatefp. 
Then ſhalt thou give me with thy Angly hand, 

What huſband in thy power Iwill command. S haz. 

3. Noble; auguſt; magnificent. 


of whom there are tliree in number, viz. 


2. To make royal; to raiſe to royalty. 


KIx GSE“ VIL, 9 


K1 NGCRAPT, king-krift. u. J. [king and 


and upon his head a garland of bents, kingeups, | 


higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived | 


Kran klng -fish-ar. 2. / [bateyon.) | 


That thou ſhalt do no murder. Shatep. Rich. III. 


2 ES A E 


family, or aboliſhed the Ang. er and 


to a king; ; ſuitable to & king. | 
eſt thou with the vile 4 


He was not born to live a ſubject life, each | 


KIR 
entertalnment; ſuch a kingly n ſuch 
a kingly heart for enterprizes. Sidney, 
Lam far better born than is the king; 
More like a king, more ingly in my thoughts. 
Shakeſp « 
K1' xx, Kling F. adv, MW ith an air of roy- 
alty ; with ſuperiour dignity, _ 

Adam bow'd low ; he, kingly, from his late 
Inclin'd not. . Milton's Par, Loft, 
His hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 

Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aſide; 
Low bow'd the reſt, he, kingly, did but nod, 
 Dunciad. | 
vl. 7. /. [king and evil.] 


A ſcrofulous diſtemper, in which the glands 


| are ulcerated, commonly believed to be 


cured by the touch of a king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a ſpecies of the kingſevit, 
and take their beginning from vicious humours in- 
flaming the tunica adnata. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ha rnb king -shlp. 1. / [from Eing. ] Roy- 
alty ; monarchy, 

They defigned and propoſed to me the new 
modelling of ſovereignty and king/oip, without any 
reality of power, or without any neceſſity of ſub- 

jection and obedience. _ King-Charks 

We know how ſuccefsful the late ä was, 
while his army believed him real in his zeal againſt 
king ſoip ; but when they found out the impoſture, 
upon his aſpiring ta the ſame himſelf, he was pre- 
ſently deſerted and oppoſed by them;and neverable 
to crown his uſurped greatneſs with the addition of 
that title which he paſſionately thirſted after. Souch, 

KI x 8 155 Ak, kingz'-sper, u. /. [aſphedelus. 1 
plant. 
K1'NGSTONE, kingz'-stdn. 7. ſ. [/qnatina.] 4 
fiſh, Ainſcworth. 
KN sro k, kinz -f k. 1. J. [kn and folk.} Re- 
lations; thoſe who are of the fame family. 

Thoſe lords, fince their firſt grants of thoſe lands, 
have beſtowed them amongſt their #ins fo! ks. Spenſ. 
My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends- 
forgotten me”: Job, xix. 14. 

K1'x$MAN,. kinz'-min. n. f. [kin and man.] 


>» A man of the ſame race or family. 


The jury he made to be choſen out of their near- 
eſt kinſinen, and their judges he made of their own 
fathers. Spenſer 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they ſeem d. 

; Whom kinſmen to the crown the heralds deem'd. 

; * 

Let me ſtand excluded from my right, 

| Robb'd of my kinſman's arms, who firſt appear's 
X in fight. Dryden” s Fables. 

There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: 2 
the head of it has been owned as a kinſman by the 
great duke, and tis thought will ſucceed to his 
 dominions. Aaliſen on Naly- 


| K1x8womAny kinz- -witm-tin. n. /. (kin and 


| 


woman.) A female relation. 

A young noble lady, near Aigſvoman to che fair 

Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither. Sin- 
The duke was as much in love with wit as he 

was with his linſrvoman. Dennis Letters, 


Kis Ky kerk'.. A. 1 ſeynce, Sax.; xuganch. I 
An old word for a church, yet retained in. 
Scotland. 


F 

Hlome they haſten the poſts to dight;. | 
* 
. 


Aud all the &r4 pillars oF day-light, 


With hawthorn buds, and ſweet. eglantine. Sen. 
Nor is it all the nation hath theſe ſpots, 


There i is a church as well as Air of Scots. Clavel. 
What one party thought to rivet” by the Seots,. 

| that the other contemns, deſpiſing the kirk go- 

vernment and diſcipline of the Scots. King "20 


| KIRTLE, ker't}; 1. J. lejhrel, Sax. ] An up- 


Per N 3.4 gown. 
All in a f diſcoloured fay - > 
He clothed was. Bai Quien. 


What ſtuff wilt thou have a }irtle of? Thou: * 


© * 


action of his bearing in it majeſty, ſuch a #ingly |, 


ſhalt have a cap to- morrow. Shatſþ. Henry . . 
; Hig : | | by F : Rey [ y- ; 


— 


« = 
— we wo... - 2 
n . ey eo 
. - ? 
— 


3. To touch gently. 5 
The moon ſhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 


Kiss, kls'. . . (from the verb.] Salute given 


| K1's$88) kls-sür. 1 . (from kiſs.] One that 


| Kisseczusr, kis'-eing-krast. u. /. [kiffing 
and cruft.} Cruſt formed where one loaf 


Brought 1 beer. ' King Cookery. 
Kir, kit“. . /. [4itte, Dut.] N 
e ö ET Sinner. 


2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle. | 


Any ſuch ſtatute to paſs. Spe 


f q \ 5 _ He was taken into ſervice in his court to a baſe 
office in his fitaben; ſo that he turned a broach 


\ that had worn a crown. | Bacon. 
WWWe ſee no new-built palaces aſpire, 
No Hitchens emulate the veſtal fire. Pope. 


 Ki/TCHENGARDEN, kitsh/-In-gar-din. 2. / 
(eiteben and garden.] Garden in which ęſ- 


'- whoſe buſineſs is to clean the utenſils of 


Aug barreling the dr, 


9 


KIT 


23 5 gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of foſes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poeſies, 1 

Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. Raleigh, 
To KISS, kis'. v. a, [cuſany Welſh ; xd. 
4. To touch with the lips. 7 
But who thoſe ruddy lips can miſs, 
Which bleſſed ſtill themſelves do 4/5. 
„ He took 


* 


N Sidney. 


Wich ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 


All the church echo d. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. | 


Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtalk, -— 
And in their ſummer beauty iA each other. Shal. 
2. To treat with fondneſs. te a 
Ihe hearts of princes #5 obedience, © 

So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 

They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. SH. 


When the ſweet wind did gently 4% the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. Shateſp. Merch. Ven. 


by joining lips. 1 | 
har lane had Lot her ſtol'n hours of luſt? 


I found not Caſſio's Iiſſes on her lips. Sbal. Otbello. | 


Upon my livid lips beſtow a &i/s + 
l ey feel not bliſs! Dryden. 


| 


O enyy not the dead, 


kiſſes. ; 


| In the oven touches another. | 
Theſe bak'd him Ii ingeruſts, and thoſe 


- *Tis kept in a caſe fitted to it, almoſt like a 
dancing: maſter's &#. > Grew's Muſeum. 
2. A ſmall wooden veſſel, in which Newcaſtle 

ſalmon is ſent to London and elſewhere. 
KITCHEN, kitsh'-In. 2. J. [kegiz, Welſh ; 
+ keg, Flem. cycene, Sax. cuiſine, Fre cucina, 

Ital. ky/ben, Erſe.) The raom in a houſe 

where the proviſions are cooked. 
Theſe being culpable of this crime, or favourers 
_ of .their friends, which are ſuch by whom their 
* kitchens are ſometimes amended, will not ſuffer 
Mer. 
Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for any man to 


90 about the huilding of an houſe to the God of | 


Heaven, with no other appearance than if his end 
were to rear up a kitches or a parlour for his own 
wo EE | ; © Hooker. 


culent plants are produced. 


Gardens, if planted with ſuch things as are fit | 
| Bacon. 


for food, are called litcbengardens. 
A Hicbengurden is a more pleaſant fight than 
the fineſt orangery. © BOpeftator. 
K1i/TCHENMAID, kitsh'-In-mid. n. /. {kitchen 
and maid.] A. maid under the cookmaid, 


bl 


the kitchen. | 


Ki/TCHENSTUFF, Ktsh“-In-stüf. 1. ,. Thitchen | 
und Ga! The fat of meat ſchmmed off] 


the pot, or gathered out of the dripping- 


ings and the nut 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year, 
_ Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 


a 
P As a thrifty wench ſerapes kitchenfluff, 


The bride about the neck, and 4% her hps Kite, ky?t. 1. 8 [cyr, Sax, milvus.) 


To K1'TTEN, klt'n. v. 2. {from the noun.] 


- ENA 


|K1i'TCHENWENCH, Kltsh'-in-wentsh, u. /. 
| [kitchen and wench.} Scullion ; maid em- 
ployed toclean the inftruments of cookery. 
Laura to his lady was but a #itchenwench. Shak. 

_- Roaſting and boiling leave to the kitchenwench. 
3 4 "4 | Swift. | 
K1'TCHENWORK, kitsh'-in-whrk. 7. /. {kitchen 
and avork.] Cookery ; work done in the 
kitchen. n | 


1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farnis, and 
ſteals the chickens, 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'd, 
While Lite and buzzards prey at liberty. Shateſp. 
The heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſo as ſome- 


times ſhe is ſeen to paſs over a cloud, ſheweth | 


4 


winds; but Lites, flying aloft, ſhew fair and dry 
weather. : 5 5 Bacon. 
- A leopard and a cat ſeem to differ juſt as a lite 
| doth from an eagle. Grew. 
2+ A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 
Deteſted kite / thou lieſt. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3, A fictitious bird made of paper. 
A man may have a great eſtate conveyed to him; 
but if he will madly burn, or childiſhly make paper 
| . kites of his deeds, he forfeits his title with his evi- 
_ . dence. Government of the Tongue. 
Ki“ TESFOOr, kyrts-füt. n. /. A plant. 
. | 755 | Ainſavorth. 
Dut. It is 


Kri'TTEN, kit'n. 1. 2 Katte ken, 


minutive of cat, of which the old plural 
was kitten, or young cats, which was in time 
taken for the ſingular, like chiclen.] A 
young cat. l 


: 


is not experienced; nor is the ſame obſerved in 
the drowning of whelps and Kittens. Is 
. Broome Vulgar Err. 
It was ſcratched in playing with a &itten. Wiſem. 
Helen was juſt flipt into bed; ? 
Her eyebrows on the toilet lay, 
| Away the Kitten with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey, - Prior. 
To bring forth young cats. | 
$0 it would have done 


- Had #itten'd, though yourſelf had ne'er been born. 
1 0 . © Shakeſp. 
The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, 
and the cat kittened in the hollow trunk of it. 
tit... 1+ Jong: 
7 Koks k, Klik. v. n. [from clack.] 
i. To make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 


2. Io Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or fteal | 


away ſuddenly with a ſnatch, 
To KNAB, nab'. v. a. g, 


Dut. #naap, 
Erſe.] To bite. 


Perhaps properly to bite 


ſomething brittle, that makes a noiſe when | 


it is broken; ſo that #zab and #nap may be 
- the ame 8 , 4 

I had much rather lie #zgbbizg cruſts, without 
fear, in my own hole, than be miſtreſs of the 
world with cares. L* Eftrange. 
An aſs was wiſhiog, in a hard Winter, for a 
little warm weather, and a mouthful of freſh graſs 
to Anab- upon. I „ eee. 
To KNA'BBLE, nabl. v. x: [from nab, ] To 
bite idly, or wantonly; to nibble. This 
word is perhaps found no where elſe, 
Horſes will 4nabble at walls, and rats gnaw iron. 


rotun. 


1. A little machine; à pretty contrivance ; a 
; toy. | | Eee 


"14 


When I was young, | Has wont 


fack*d - 


Tue pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 


"RE f . Donne. 
AInſtead of hitchenfluff ſome A | 


: 


{ 


At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat To 


\KNACK, uk. 2. % {coammge fin, Sax. ] 


| 
2 
Kae 


4 


' 


| 


\ 


4 


i 
5 


q 


2 


— 


— 


probable that the true ſingular is tit, the di- 


That a mare will ſooner drown than an horſe, | 


* A tnack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. | 


church of Rome. 


KN A 

8. For thee, fond boy, - 
If I may ever know thou doſt but figh 
That thou no more ſhalt ſee this nach, as never 
I mean thou ſhalt, well bar thee from ſucceſs, Shak, 

This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh ; fie, fie, 'tis lewd and filthy : 
Why 'tis a cockle, or a walnut ſhell, | 
; Sbaleſp. 

But is't not preſumption to write verſe to you, 
Who make the better poems of the two ? 
For all theſe pretty knack; that you compoſe, 


He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a watch, with rings and lockers; 
A copper-plate, with almanacks ' 
Engrav'd upon't, with other knacks.:*  Hudibras. 
2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a lucky 
dexterity. 2 | 
III teach you the Aae. TORE 4 
Of eating of flax, f | 
And "_ 2 their notes ©. 
Draw ribbands and poſies. Ben Fonſon's fo 
The knack of faſt and looſe e an 


all this while of the deſperate confequences of an 
ill habit. 05 | L' Eftrange. 
There is a certain Znack in converſation that 
gives a good grace by the manner and addreſs. - 
| | L' Eftrange. 
Knaves, who in full aſſemblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black, Dryd. 
My author has a great knack at remarks: in the 
end he makes another about our refining in con- 
troyerſy, and coming nearer and nearer to the. 


The dean was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of 4neck at rhime. 
3. &- nice trick. . | 

For how ſhould equal colours do the Bnack ? 

Cameleons who can paint in white and blatk ? 

| Po 1) 

To KNACK, nak'. v. 1. from the noun. ] To 

make a ſharp quick noife, as when a ſtick 


Swift, 


* 
o 
” 


breaks. 


KNA'CKER, näk Ir. . /. [from Anacꝶ. 
1. A maker of ſmall worx. | 
One part for plow-right, 4nacker, and ſmith, 
| + | Mortimer. 
2. A rope- maker. ¶ Reſtio, Lat.) Ainſauorth. 
KNnaG, nag. . /. [nag a wart, Dan. It is 
retained in Sgotland.} A hard knot in 
__ wood. | K he bf. 
KNnA'GGy, nag'-gy- adj. [from nag.) Knotty: 
ſet with hard Ros kaats. . ; 4 
RNAP, nap'. 2. /. [cnap, Welſh, a protube- 
ratice, or, a. broken piece; enæp, Sax. a 
protuberance.] A protuberance, a ſwelling 
prominence; ibn cc. „„ 
_ You ſhallſee many fine ſeats ſet upon a knap of 
ground, environed with higher hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the ſun is pent in, and the 
wind gathered as in troughs, ; Bacon, 


To KNA?P, nip”. v. a. [knapben. 1 
1. To bite; 10 break 8 F Dit. 1 
He &nappeth the ſpear in ſunder. Common Prayer. 
He will % the ſpears a- pieces with his teeth. 
„ „%% eee. 

2. [Knaap, Erſe.] To ſtrike ſo as to make a 
ſhar n that of breaking. 
". » Knepa pair of tongs ſome depth in a veſſel of 
Water, and you ſhall bear the found of 7+ tongs, 
e ws Bacon . Natural Hit ory. 
ns P, nap. v. n. To make a ſhort ſhary 


by heard them Inap in before they knew they were 
: Out. hg , . og 0 $4 1 Wiſeman. 


KNA'PBOTTLE, na „bot 5 l. [pap 72 
12 YH l 6 3% 3 Tag 6% bed aver pu- 
meum. ] A pn 0 e e 


ToKNA'PPLE, np I. v. u. [from knap.] To 


* 


*. ” 
_ 1 4 5 . L ; \ 4 2 4 4 ” 2 
88 A op 8 "a . Ft . 1 "7 Fo 8 * 8 hy 


1 


5 To her acceptance,  Shakeſp, Winter's Tale. 
* . 15 FM 5 _ WF 


| breakoff with a ſharp quick noiſe, 


© "RNA'PSACK, 


» 


Alas ! what are they but poems in. proſe ! Denham, 


people for a turn of wit; but they are not aware 


Aiterbury. 


0 
+ 
F 


I. reduced the ſhoulders fo ſoon, that the ers p 


7 x bh IP 3 e 1 
a8 nt F 
75 5 EE 


= Kna'vien, nd v-Leh. adj. 


NE 


to eat] The bag which a ſeldier carries on 
his back; a bag of proviſions. 

The conſlitutions of this church ſhall not be re. 

pealed, till I ſee more religions motives than ſol- 

: 2 carry in their laahſacla. 

It you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once 


Sunimer, and barns in Winter: I with my lagp. 


0 
8 2 5 Mi "af 


KARE, nr. v. 1 e Germ.] A hard knot. 
A cake of ſcurf lies baking om the ground, 
And prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees are found ; 
Or woods with knots and hnares deform'd nd old, 


A boy; a male child. 

10 A ſervant. Both theſe are obſolete. 
For as the moon the eye doth pleaſe 

With gentle beams not burting ſight, 

Vet hath fir ſun the greater praiſe, _ 

| Becauſe from him doth come her light: 

'So if my man muſt praiſes have, _ 

What then muſt I that keep the rave 7 $ idney. 
He cats and drinks with his domeſtick flaves ; 

A verier hind than any of his 4naves. Dryden. 


1 


fellow. 
Moſt men rather brook their being reputed 


tna ve, in the mean time, paſſing for a name of 
' credit. 1 E 
When both plaintiff and Ae happen to 
be crafty Inaves, thers s equity * both. 
; Z' Eftrange. 
An honeſt man may take a hnave's advice; ; 
But idiots only may be cozen'd twice. Dryden. 
See all our fools aſpiring to be laaver. 
4. A card with a ſoldier painted on it. 
For 'twill return, and turn t' account, 
I we are brought in play upon't, | : 
Or but by caſting knaves get in, 
What pow r can hinder us to win ! Hudibras. 


KNA'VERY, ek, n. |. Lino knave.] 
. Diſhoneſty ; tricks; petty villany. 
; Here's + ons 4 See, to beguile the old folks, 
how the young folks lay their heads together ! 
-  Shateſp. 
If 1 thought it were not a piece of honeſty to 


the more inavery to conceabi it. Shak. Winter” Tale. 
Tue cunning courtier ſhould be ſlighted too, 
Who with dull 4:av:ry makes ſo much ado; 
Till the ſhrewd fool, by thriving too too faſt, 


| 2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. In the 
following paſſage it ſeems a general term 
for any thing put to an ill uſe, or "Pk 
of trifling things of more coſt than uſe. 
Wen revel it as bravely as the beſt, 
Wich ander bracelets, beads, and all this #nov'ry. 
7 |  ., Shabeſp. 
By [from a J 
1. Diſhoneft; wicked; ſraudulent. "TTY 
ri fooliſh to conceal it at all,” aud Inaviſs to | 
| doit from friends. 
2. Waggim; miſchievous. 
_ .. Here ſhe comes curſt and fad ; 
Cupid is a i lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. Sh. | 

| Knd'vieuby, nXv-lsh-ly. adj. (from Ka] 
1. \Diſhoneſtly:z fraudulently. ß. 
a. Waggithly; miſchievoully: + 

To n ned. v. a. Cemeban, 6 Sax. 1 


hs To beat or e any * 
You. be th. 3 14. 


** 4 4 


£ 


7 


> 


— wh, P 


L. . 
N 


Redes tex, vip. n. / (from nen 


King Charles. | 
"who can foot_it fartheſt: there are hedges in | 


 fach,and you with your bottle at your back: we'll | 
leave honour to madinen, and riches to knaves, | 
* travel till we come to the Ven: of the world, | 


== Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. Dryd. 
1 nav. u. /. [enapa, Sax.] 455 


1 A petty raſcal; a ſcoundrel ; à diſhoneſt : 


lever, than for their honeſty be accounted fools; | 


Pope. | 


ing houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. 


W acquaint the king withal, I would do it; | hold it | 


Like Zſop's ſox, becomes a prey at laſt, Dryden. 5 


7 2 17 Almoſt Kneedeep, through x mire in clumſey ſhoes. 


* 
Kupon 48e ned. gräs. 2. 7. ee | 


F 3 no I 
* Y 
= 
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ſubſtance. It is ſeldom applied in popular | 
language but to the act of making bread. 

Here's yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, 

the making of the cakes, and the heating of the 

Oven. 

It is a up, where all beaſts #rcaded be, | 

| Wiſdom makes him an ark, where all agree. Donne, 


His kingdom o'er his kindred world began : 
Till knowledge mifapply'd, miſunderſtood, 
And pride of pre, ſour d his W blood. 
Dryden. 
One paſte of fleſh on all degrees beſtow'd, | 
And kncaded up alike with moiſt 'ning blood. Dryd. 
Prometheus, in the 4ncading up of the heart, ſea- 
| Toned it oy with ſome furious particles of the lion. 


{ 


No man ever reapt his corn, 
Or from che oven drew his bread, 
"| Fre hinds and bakers yet were born, 
That taught them both to ſow and knead. Prior. 
The cake ſhe 4readed was the ſav'ry meat. Prior. 


[knead and trough.) A trough in which the 
paſte of bread is worked together. 1 
Frogs ſhall come into thy Ineadingtrougbs. Exod. 


KNEE, ne. u. /. [cneop, Sax. knee, Dut.] 
1. The joint of the leg RIO the leg is joined 
to the thigh. 

Thy royal father _ 


Was a moſt fainted king: the queen that bore 


- - thee 
| Oftner upon her 4nees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


Scotch ſkink is a kind of ſtrong nouriſhment, 
made of the knees and ſine ws of beef long boiled. 


Is lay down; and leaning en her 1 | 
' Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries; 
And caſt her languiſhing regards above, 
For help from Heay'n, and her ungrateful Jove. 
Dryden. 
2. A knee is a piece of timber growing crook- 
ed, and ſo cut that the trunk and branch 
[ make an angle. Moons Mech. Exer. 
Such diſpoſitions are the fitteſt timber to make 
BY politicks of ; like to Aue timber, that is good 
or ſhips that are to be toſſed ; but not for build- 
Bacon, 
To Kner, n&. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
ſupplicate by kneeling, 
Go you that baniſh'd him, a mile before his tent 
ES fall down, and Ene the way into his mercy. 


Shakeſp. Corialanes 
Return with "EP 


Our youngeſt born : I could as well be brought - 
To knee his throne, and ſquire-like penſion beg. 


KNnEeeD, ned. ' adv. [from knee. 3 

1. Having knees: as in-Anced, or out· need. 

2. Having joints: as Aneed graſs. 

 KNE'EDEEP, nC'-dep. adj. [bnee and deep. * 

1. Riſing to the knees. 

2. Sunk to the knees. 

I be country peaſant meditates no has 
When clad with ſkins of beaſts to keep him warm ; ; 
In winter weather unconcern'd he goes, 


* 


culatum.] a herd. 
eim. 8. „ 


KxR“E Horn, ne 
An herb. 


| _ 
uA, ub: pin. 1. Liner and pan.) A 


* 


pretty thick, à little convex on both lies, 


mA 


-. 


N 


23. 


Sbaleſp. | 


Thus &neaded up with milk the new-made man 


Addiſon's waa 1 


KNE'ADINGTROUGH,. n&'d- ing - tröf. u. +} 


Bacon. 
I beg and claſp thy le. Milton. 
Wearied with length of ways, worn out with 
7 toil, 


8 | 
Why, the hot blooded Bade that dow rleſs took 


Sbaleſp. 


115. 
little round bone about two inches broad, | 


r G ee var 
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foreſide. It is ſoft in children, but — 
hard in thoſe of riper years: it is called 
patella or mola, Over it paſſes the tendon 
of the muſcles which extend #he leg, to 
which it ſerves as a pullyj. Quincy. 
The necpan mult be ſhewn, with the knitting 
thereof, by a fine ſhadow underneath the joint. 
Peacham on Dratuing. 


312 KnzEL, ns I. v. =. [from knee.] To per- 


form the act of genuflection; to bend the 
knee. 
When thou do'ſt aſł me bleffing, 1 PU lest down, 
And aſk of thee forgivenefs. Shateſp. King Lear. 
Ere 1 was riſen from the place that ſhew'd 
My duty #neeling, came there a reeking poſt, 
Stew'd in his haſte, hatf breathleſs, panting forth 
From Goneril his miſtreſs, ſalutations. Shat-/p. 
A certain man reeling down to him, ſaid, Lord, 
have mere ee ſon, for he is Junatick. 
Matt. xvii. 14. 
As ſoon as you are dreffed, nee! and ſay the 
Lord's prayer. Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 


KNE'ETRIBUTE, n@-trib-fit. . . [knee and 
tribute.) Genuflection; worſhip or Wer 
ſance ſhown by kneeling. 

Receive from us 
Fe yet unpaid, proſtration vile, Miltan. 

KNEL, nel. 1. /. [cnil, Welſh, a funeral pile; 
cnyllan to ring, Sax.] The ſound of a 
bell rung at a funeral. | Dy, 

I would not wiſh them to a fairer death: 


And fo his el! is knoll'd, Shakeſp. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his nel! - 
Hark, now | hear them. Shateſp, Tempeſt. 


When he was brought again to th* bar, to hear 
His Anell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr d 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely. Shak, 

| All theie motions, which we ſaw, 

Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw : | 


Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather ri 


Her knell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings, Dae. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

| Which his hours work, as well as "WH do tell; 

- © Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing nel. 


Conley. 


: 


At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung; 
The am'rous youth around her bow'd; 
At night her fatal nell was run 5 
1 ſaw, and kiſs'd her in her ſhrowd. 
Kx Ew, nu'. The preterite of know. _. 
KNniFe, ni. 2. |. plur. #n;ves, lem, Sax, Eni, 
Dan.] An inſtrument edged and pointed, 


| wherewith meat is cut, and anima s Lilled. 
Come, thick night! 5 


[| And pall thee in the dunneſt I of bell, 
That my keen nife ſee not li ie wound it 1 


/ bal. 
Bleſt n forbid thy tender life * 
Should bleed upon a btbarous knife, Craſhers, 
The ſacred Se ith ready #:ives bereave 
The beaſt of life, and in full bowls receive | 
{ The ſtreaming ble, T4 Dryden's Aa. 
Ev'n in his le p he ſtarts, and fears the la 
| And, trembli in his arms takes his accomplice 
| ' | wife. Dry den. 
Pain is nat in the 4nife that cuts us; but we 2 call 
\ it cutting 3 in the 4nife, and pain only in ourſelves. 


Prior. 


— Watts. 
4 KNIGHT, nit.z./. [empr, Sax. kerl, Germ. 


a ſervant, or pupil.) 
| x: 4 man advanced to a certain degree 8 
| Aitary rank. It was anciently the guflom 
to Lnight every man of rank or fertüne, 
that be might be qualified to givechallenges, _ 
to fight in the liſts, and to perform feats of 
arms, In England n * 
title of r: as, /ir Thomas, Lene lic 
When the name was not Dy * * 


| urn Ar Knight. ' n 
knight's own foot 0 
E N. — 25 | ha ar 590 


; — * 
: F 1 


| A 
: - 
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Sir knight, if knight thou be, 


| Abandon this foreſtalled place. 
_ © = Wes: every caſe in law is right, 
No ſquire i in debt, and no poor 4night. , - 
; Shateſp. King Lear. 
This knight; but yet why ſhould 1 call him 
2 8 knight, 
To give impiety to this rev'rent tile? Daniel. 
No ſquire with knight did better fit — 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. Hudibras. 


2. Shake e uſes it of a female, and it muſt 


therefore be underſtood in its original 
meaning, pupil or follower. 1 
Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 2 | 


Thoſe that flew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, with ſongs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 

. A champion. ; 
He ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke; 
As ready was them all to choke, 
So grievous was the pother ; 
So that the knights each other loſt, 


Sbalgſp. 


And ſtood as ſtill as any poſt. Drayton. | 
Did 1 for this my country brin | 

'Fo help their Aigbt againft their King, 

And raiſe the firſt ſedition ? Denham. | 


Ky1GuT Errant, nit-àr- rant. [chevalier er- 
rant.] A wandering knight; one who went 
about in queſt of adventures. 
Like a bold knight errant did 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denham. 
| The ancient errant knights 
Won all their miſtreſſes in fights; | * 
They cut whole giants into Kere, 
To put them into am'rous twitters. 


knight errant.) The character or manners 
of wandering knights. | 
That which with the vulgar paſſes for courage is 


a brutiſh ſort 4 Tune , . out needleſs | 


encounters. Norris, 

KvurcnrT of the Poſt nt · Go thẽ· pꝭꝰ t. A hire - 

3 evidence; à knight dubbed at the 
" poſt, or pillory. 


are hnights of the poft, and holy cheats | 


| | enough; to ſwear the truth of the broadeſt contra · 
ictions, where pious frauds wall give them an ex- 
traordinary call. Saut b. 


IGHT of the. Shire, abt. S-the- chr. One 
5 the repreſentatives of a county in "ooh 

Meat: he formerly was a militar knigh 
"but now any man. having an eſta e in my 
Long a year is qualified. 


. of x Anda 
To KNIGHT, nit, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


| Freate one a knight, which is done by the | 


king, who gives the perſon kneeling a blow 
1 with a ſword, and bids him rife up /r. 
Favours came thick upon him: the next 8t. 


George s day he was #r:ighted.. Motton. 


The lord protector huig/ted the king: and im- 


a mediately the king ſtood up, took the {word from 
the lord protector, aud. a the lord mayor of 

London knight. | 
_ © The hero William, and the antes Charles, 


eie Blackmor 80 one ket 82 
of 


ares ) pride en e 
Te T to de pro your 5 
157% 


| 11 Fram grant, no 
knight] rites require, nor Tore to, V, 


HE EH, pit-had. ab 
e character or dignity of a 3 


a 


per 


Spenſer. | 


If you needs muſt write 


1 2 
— 


Hudibras. | 
Kx16G4T- Errantry, nit · ar /. rant y. {from | 


Hayward, | 


m 5 3 
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Speak truly, on thy knighthoad, colin TY | 
And ſo defend thee, Heaven, and thy valour. Shak. 
Is this the fir, who ſome waſte wife to win, | 
A 4nighthpod bought, to go 9 in ? B. Fonſon. 


ite Czſar's praiſe, | 

You'll gain at leaſt a kvig5tb50d; or the bays. Pope. 

| Kn1GHTLESS,  nt't-lis. adj. '[from knight.) 

 Unbecoming a knight. Obſolete, 

Ariſe, thou curſed miſcreant, 

That haſt with knightleſs guile, and ceedcherous 

* train, 

ighthood foully temas. Fairy Olen. 

To KNIT, nit“. v. a. preter. knit or knitted. 
ſemxxan, Sax.] | 


1. To make or unite by texture without a 


loom. 

zgleep, that backs up the ravell'd ſleeve of care, 
The birth of each day's life, ſore labour*s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. Sbaleſt. Macbeth. 

A thouſand Cupids in thoſe curls do fir ; 

— curious nets thy ſlender fingers Init. Waller. 
Send for the county ; go tell him of this; $ 5:42 +7 

I'I have this knot knit up to-morrow morning.Shak. 

Zo To join; to unite. This was formerly a 

word of extenſive uſe; it is now leſs fre- 

q__ | 

= His gull did grate forgelef anbbighdifded), 

And knitting all his force, got one hand frec. \8penſ. 
Theſe, mine enemies, are all Ait up 


eee | 14 In their diſtractions: they are in my power. Shak 


O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 5 
Kit earth and heav'n together! IR Hen. VI. 7 
Lay your highneſs' - - | 
Command upon me; to the which my 4 
Are with a moſt indilloluble tye | 
For ever knit. . -* Shakeſp. 3 
I mis royal hand and mine are newly Anit, 
And the conjunction of our inward ſouls 
Married in league. Sbaleſp. K. * 
By the ſimplicity of venus doves, 
By that which Anittetb fouls, and profpersloves.Shat. 
If ye be come peaccably, minehearrſhalk be knit 
unto you. ; 1 Chron, xii. 17. 
That their hearts might be comforted, being lait 
together in love, n 7 
„ doth. fundamentally and mathematically de- 
monſtrate the firmeſt 4njttings of the upper timbers, 
which make the roof. . Wotton's Architecture. 
Pride and impudence, in faction R 
Years the chair of wit! Ben Jonſon : New Inn. 
Ye tait my heart.t to Toy by.alking this rows on. 
acons 


Theſe two princes were te to be joined in 
MATTIAgE, and thereby lait both realms into one. 


4 > 


Come, bun hands, and beat the ground 


In af light fantaſtick round. Milton. 


_ each might hel 
by joining to all 
15 . 1 758 A, the, Parts of the world are by gature. 
5 Taylor « Rule 2 Ling Holy. | 
Nature canndt knit the 2099; 75 the ts are 
"ob a difcharge. | Wiſeman's. 4 urgery. 


What are the hoof hat bait 85 in 


to ſupply the publick needs, and, | 


MX 2 


4. To contract: 


aft 5. To tie up. 


He {ow he Ven gp. pened, and d c. 
Tcending uni by Nba 48 it Bad be been a great ſheet, knit 
Mos the fe four gp corners anglet, down, whe ee 
@F\ 33 3 N11 2 0 * | wi FA *. 11. 


2% Kat Alt“, a 115 . 
1. 3 Withoit foot, . * 


erdeſs knigtingrand finging ; 
voice c bene W wotk, a ad hr! N — 


85 


= "hen. ha ee gere, 


ee to 5 0 his ſoes ee {mart, f 9, | 


5% 


: "key t eiche to Der. voice's mulick.. 
on: Matze the world ah vl wth Ig 
Ffm che Mie Gffepri 


. 
. —— ine © hoes, abs) os 4 


| Kno'ssy, 05 


Col. ii. 2. 7 


ayward, | 


| Gadg gave ſeveral abilities 8 perſons that | 


up all wants, they be knit together k 


dhe M ns, 
And tufns thy eyes l is coldly a F A. * | 
ertain "veſſel de- 


* — 


EK NIO 


12. 103 je; to cloſe; to ds, Not uſed · 


Our ſever d navy too 
Have knit again; and float, threat'ning moſt ſca- 
like. Sbaleſp. 

Ras nit: . ſ. {from the verb] Texture. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue 

coats bruſh'd, and their garters of an indifferent 
Knit. Shakeſp. 
KNI“T TER, nit” thr. n. ſ. (from knit.) One who 

weaves or knits. 

The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun, 
And W three maids that weave their thread with 
ones, ' 

25 Do uſe to chant it. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 


Kxi TTINGNEEDLE, nit“ ting - nèdl. u. /. Init 
and needle,] A wire WEIS. women uſe in 
knitting. 

He gave her a * on the ear, he FLIRT Sick 
him with her knittihgneedle. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 


Kn1TTLE, nitl, 2. /. [from knit.) A ftring 
that gathers a purſe round. Ainſworth, 


KNOB, n6b-. 1. / enæp, Sax. Knoop, Dut.] 

A protuberance; any part Fan riſing 
abo 

Juſt before the entrance of the waht auricle of 

| the heart is a remarkable 4 or bunch, raiſed up 

from the ſubjacent fat. | Ray. 


Kno'BBED, n6b'd. adj, [from #n0b.] Set with 
knobs 3 having protuberances. 


Ks, 


| at the top, and 4robbed or tuberous at the bottom. 
ev. 
KO RRIN Ess, nöb- -by-nls. . . [from Enobly. 
The quality of having knobs. 
-by. * dom 1 
1. Full of knobs. 


2s Hard; ſtubborn. 


The informers Gre in a 1401 kind of 
bobſtinacy, reſolving We to conceal] the names of the 
authors. Hobel. 
To KNOCk, nôk“. . u. Leuucnn, Sax. cnoce 
-a blow, Welſh.) 
1. To claſh ; to be driven ſuddenly together. 
Any hard body thruſt forwards by another body 
ane knocking, giveth no noiſe. 
Bacon's Nat. His. 
They may ſay, the atoms of the chaos being va- 
riouſly moved according to this catholick law, muſt 
nceds #neck and interfere. * % Bentley. 
2. To beat, as at a door for admittance : : 
commonly with at. 
Villain, I ſay due me at this gate, 
. And rap me well; zor PII knock your kna ve s pate! 
is 1 Shake/p, 
þ Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them i in parts remote, 1 
To fright them, ere deſtroy. Shakeſp. Cotielanus, + 
I bid the raſcal Hell upon your gate, 2 
| Aud could not get him for my heart to do it. 2 | 
For harbour af a thouſand doors they tnock'd, 
Weg one of all the thouſand but was lock?d; Dryden, 
Kok at your own breaſt, and aſk your ſoul, © 
* 1f chindecfait — eyes edg'd not your fword: ry. 
3. To knock' under." 
Which denotes that a man yields or ſub- 
mits. Submiſſion is expreſſed among good 
fellows by knockin, under the table. Fol- 
lowed commonly by a particle: as, to 
Anode up, to rouie . to knock 
e to fell by a LY | 
To 22 nok', v. 4 A ** 1 
1. To affect or change i in any reſpect by blo ws. 
How do you mean taper thn o = E. | 
LEE, by making him * of Othello's 3 
#vacking out His biains. , Shake. Othello. 
He that has his chains l/ of — riſon 


doors ſet open to . ale 


1 


| 


By the 1 and * x her * knits, Dryden. And ſeud his wiſe to chit 


is ſerxents ap, and rife 


ruct his family in TY Ty 


5 ime vgs, 4 ſober 11150 


Fl Gl Fob. Pope. 
2. To 


The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed ag 


A common -Expreſhon, | 5 £8 
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with a ſharp noiſe. 
80 when the cook ſaw my jaws thus knock it, 
be would have made a pancake of my pocket. 


At him he lanch'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his 
been; | 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 


And lay lupine; and forth the ſpirit fed. Dryden, 


Tis the ſport of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes knock their knotty heads together, 
And fall By one another, Rowe. 


3. To knock down, To fell by a blow. 


a great. deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with 
. bloodſhed. 
A man who is Do in a woman's company, 
ought to be knocked donoy with a club. Clariſſa. 
4. To Knock on the head. To kill by a blow; 
to deſtroy. 
there was knocked on the head by a tree. South. 
on the head; or with à fever, like fire in a ſtrong- 
water ſhop, b kim down to the ground. 


.  Grew's Coſmology. 
Exock, nö. n. 1 [from the verb.] 


1. A ſudden ſtroke; a blow. 


Some men never conceive how the 3 of 
the earth ſhould wave m from a. 4nock perpen- 
"a directed fron.” body in the air above. 


. Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 
1 "thinks that Agamemnon feels the #nocks.Dryd. 


| 2. Aloud ſtroke at a door for admifſion. } 


Guiſcard, in his leathern frock, © 
Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated i noch- 
Thrice with a doleful ſound the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow. 


ö Kx0/CKER, nök“-kür. n J. [from knock.) 
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a =1 And Sr di IN a knot her flowing hair. 


1. He that knooks, | 


1 1 2. The hammer which hangs at the door for 


ſtrangers to ſtrike. 
Shut, ſhut the door, good John! fatigu'd, I ſaid, 
Tie up the Inocler, ſay I'm ſick, I'm dead. | Pope. 


the bell, generally for a funeral. 
Had Las many ſons as I have bagrs, 
11 would not wiſh them to a binn eh: 
And ſo his-knell is Ino. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
* KNnoLL,. nö. v. u. To found as a bell. 
If ever you have look d on better days, 1 
WT ever been where Drs have knoll'd to church. 


b Sg 
N nol”. 1. * A little hill. Ainſauorib. 


rue, nöp“. 3. / [A corruption of nap) ANY | 


tufty top. +. Ainſavorth., 
E OP,NOP's . /. [rammealys. ] ; flower. 
not“, u. {cnorra, Sax. knot, Gem. 
Enutie, Dut. knoitez Erſe.] 
i. A complication of a cord or firing not ea- 
fily to he diſentangled. 
He found that Reale s ſelf now reaſons found 


| ; l 1 | To kalten Anots, which fancy firſt had bound. le. 


As the fair ve 


| | to the fountain came, * 
Let none be ſtartled at a veſtal's } name, 


1 OY Pix d with the walk, ſhe laid her down Vp © 
= Ando torhe winds cx od her glowing breaſt, - 1 


Tot the fs eſhneſs of the! morning air, 


2 ifon. | 


re of which the lin freque * 
each other. * . 


2. Anyfi 
inter 


a 1 pleaſe : whereas une qual figures are but de- 
e Bacon. 
Our ſea-wall'd garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her faireſt flowers choked up, 
Her &nots diforder'd. | 
It fed flow rs worthy of paradiſe, which not nice art 
In beds and curious &nots, but nature boon, 
r forth . on Dill and dale, and plain. 
Milte. 


= » 


He began to knock down his fellow citizens with 


Addiſon. ' 


Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, Anocks a man 


Beroun Pulg. Err. 


© Garden 4n0ts, the frets of Vat and all a a 


2. To daſh together; to ftrike; to collide 1 


. 
Clenweland. | 


| Prior, 
3. Any bond of aſſociation Or union. 
Confirm that amity < 
With nuptial 4rot; if thou vouchfafe to gran! 


He betook himſelf. to hls orchard, and walking 1 


18 33 | 


| To KNOLL, ndl.-v. 4. [from Enell. 1 To FOR 


| 


| 
4 


| 


T 


smoothly here as it might do in Scotland. K. Charles. 
5. Difficulty; intricacy. | 
| perplexed with Jnots and pro- 


| . A cluſter ; 2 Sale ok 0 
| The way of fortune is like the milky way in ebe 


KN 0 


Their quarters are contrived into elegant knots, | 


_ adorned with the moſt beautiful flowers. 
Henry in Anett involving Emma's name, 
Had half. expreſs d, and hal- conceal d his flame 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen d with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 


More. 


That virtuous lady Bong. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that Ih Jooks proudly on the crown. Shak. 
I would he had continued to his country 
| As he began, and not unknit himſelf 
The noble Inet he made. Shakeſp. Coridlames. 
8 Why left you wife and children, 


Sha feſp. Hen 


Shakeſp. 
Not all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, * | 


In this cJoſe #not, the ſmalleſt looſeneſs made. Conol. - 
4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed by 
the protuberance of a bough, and conſe- 
quently by a tranſverſe direction of the fibres. 
A joint in an herb. 
Taking the very refuſe among thoſe which 
ſerved to no uſe, being a crooked piece of Wood, 
and full of Inte, he hath earved it diligently, when 
he had nothing elſe to do. Wiſdom. 


here as the only juſt reformation, to go on fo 


A man hall be 
blems of buſineſs, and contrary affairs, where the 
determination is dubious, and both parts of the con- 
trariety ſeem equally weighty ; ſo that, which way 
Aoever the choice determines, a man is 0 to ven- 
ture a great concern. South's Sermons. 
6. Ng intrigue, or difficult perplexity of af- 
Rs; 4533 
When the e was made that the king was 
living, which was the not of the play untied, the 
reſt is ſhut up in the of ſome few lines. 
EP Dryden's Dufreſnoyi 
7, * confederacy ; 5 an afſociation; 3 2 ſmall 
nd, 


© 


Ur conſpiracy againſt me. 
| ..  Shakeſp. Merry Wives 4 1 indſor. 
What is there here in Rome that can delight thee? 


That, as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe. 
 Kno'TBERRYBUSH, no6t'- 


| Thoſe precious motives, thoſc ſtrong knots of love 7 * 


Such lots and croſſneſs of grain is objeRed here, |. 
' as will hardly ſuffer that form, which they cry up | 


-Oh you panderly raſcals! there” SA knot, a gang, . 


; Where not a ſoul, without thine own foul Zzot, 

But fears. and hates thee. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 

A knot of good fellows botrowed a ſum of mo- 

: ney of a gentleman ; upon the ing” s highway. 

5 3 Efiran ea | 
1 am now with a not of his admirers, who 

1 _ make requeſt that you would give notice of the 

window where the knight intends to appear. 5 


Addiſan a 3 


-  Jky, which is a meeting or iat of, 2,pumber 0 11 


9 
{ 1 17 


1 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. | 


gether. Bacan Hays. 
= compole i it, and are placed in the midft of it, there 
are leſs groups or Anis of figures diſpoſed. at pro- 
per diſtances, which Tr parts gf the piece, and 
ſeem to carry on the ſame deſign i in a*more in- 
ferior manner. < Dayoan, 
"To KNOT, not. v. a. [from the noun. 155 
1. To complicate in knots. - « J 
Happy we who from ſuch queens are freed, 
That were always telling beads; 
But here's a queen when ſhe rides Nee 
Is always r een. | 


nah ſtars, no Fen plunder, but giving. 155 to- 
In a picture, beſides the principal fgures which! | 


| 2. To be informed of; to be taught. 
Ye ſhall be healcd, acid] it ſhall be #noqwwn to you 


3. To unite. 


3 | | 
. 5 


K N O 
The patty of the papiſts in England are become 
more Anotied, both in dependence towards Spain, 
and amongſt themſelves. 
To Kor, not”. v. u. 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegetation, 
Cut hay when it begins to K. 


Mortimer” s H, meh. . 
2. To knit knots for fringes. 


+btr-r$-bdak; n. ,. 
. ee e . A plant. Ainſauor ih. 
Kno'TGRASs, not'-gras. u. /. [knot and graſes 

. polygonum.) A plant. 
You minimus of hind'ring knotgraſs made. Shak. 


Kno' TTED, not'-tid, adj. [from A ot. Full of 


knots. 

The Hnotted oaks ſhall howr' sof honey weep. Dryd. 
KNo'TTINEss, n6t'-tp-nls. n./. [from Enotiy.] 
Fulneſs of knots ; unevennels ; intricacy; < 
difficulty. 

Virtue was repreſented by Hercules naked, with 
his lion's ſkin and knotted club: by-his oaken club 
is ſignified reaſon ruling the appetite; the knotti- 
neſs thereof, the Gifficulty they have that ſeek af- 
ter virtue, Peacham on Drawing. 
KNo'TTY, not th. adj. [from knot] 

1. Full of knots, 
I have ſeen tempeſts, When the Kolding winds 

Have riv'd the Enotty oaks. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


The timber in ſome trees more clean, in ſome 
more #notty : 


voice will not paſs well. Bacon, 
The Enotty oaks their liſt ning branches bow. 
Roſcommon, 
One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm' d with a &zoity club another came. Dryd. Ex. 
Where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 
Now 4netty burrs and thorns diſgrace the Erov nd. 


rr ah 


2. Hard; ; rugged. 8 
e Wale feols 
Were made by nature for the wiſe to work with: 


They are their tools; and tis the ſport of ſtateſmen, | 


When heroes knock their Inotty heads together, 

And fall by one another. Rote Ambitions Stepm. 
dene perplexeg; difſicult; embarraſſed. 

King Henry, in the e very entrance of his reign, 

s met with a point of great difficulty, and Anotty to 
 folve, able to trouble 750 ene the wiſeſt 

kings. v1 70 birth con. 
ice 3 ein 5 in pacing intricate.queſ- 

tions; and he that was the beſt at the untying of 

* difficulties, carried the prize. Z*.Eftrange. 
Some on the bench the 4notty laws untie, Derya. 
They compliment, they ſit, they chat, 


Fight o'er the wars; reform the 8 ding A 


 A'thouſand;netty points'they clear, + 
1 ſupper and my 2 appcar. e 
Te KNOW, no. . 1 I Ee T have 

Enoaun. lenapan 17 5 58 Tu ID 
1. To perceive ich 1 whether intui- 


tip er ike” 1 1 
O, that a man might Show OOO 
wh o end of this day's buſinels ere it come! ; Shek, 
he memotial 9 virtge is immo | 
is 4n0z0% with God and with mei 
The gods all things ln. 
Lot from erperiepte, for een Was 


think we admire and love youabove all ot "i 


there is 4 Morag nt in the Propoſition, and we 
| yden. + 
When a man dos uſe of the name of a "7 


4. Ino eb it. Ti 38 tes » 266d #42 o Ved 1 6 
ſimple idea, which he perceives is not underſto 

he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the 
end of ſpeech, to make Loren what idea he 
makes it ſtand for. | | 


hy his hand! is not W from vou. 


1 Gs I Sum. vi. 3. ; 
Led 


Cog | e 


Bacon. 


try it by ſpeaking at one end, and 
laying the ear at the other; for if it be A the 


He d from) t their eauſetheir! natures ea 1 | 
Wo deubt hot, neither9can we properly f 


ocke, 


* - — Is es. * — 


„„ 
Led on with a defire to Ino ? 
What nearer might concern him. Allen. 


Ode would have thought you had rw: better 
- things than to expect a kindaeſs from a common 


enemy. L' Eftrange. 
2. To diſtinguiſh. 
Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, 
and giving to the whole a new name, whereby 
to bnowo it from thoſe before and after, and dif 
tinguiſt it from every ſmaller or greater 1 


of units. | 5 
4. To recogniſe, 


What art thou thus to rail on me, that is nei- 

ther Inown of thee, nor #:ows thee ? Shakeſp. 

| told what things were done in the way, 

and how he was 4zown of them in breaking of 

%, tn Luke, xxiv. 35. 
At nearer view he thought he ie the dead, 

And call'd the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 

Tell me how may now him. 


Milton. 
3. To be no ſtranger to; to be familiar with. 
5 What are you; ; | 
A moſt poor man; madę tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of let and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity, Shateſp. King Lear, 
6. To converſe with another fex., 
And Adam 4nerw Eve his wife. Geneſis. 
To KNOW, nö, v. u. | 
1. To have clear and certain perception; not 
to be doubtful. | 
1 lrnoww of a ſurety that the Lord hath ſent his 


; angel, and delivered me out of the hand of Herod. | 
Hae | Ads. 


# 0 


2, Not to be ignorant. 
When they lot wit 
of that they do not well row, they would never- 

theleſs ſeem to others to Inet of that which they 
may not well ſpeak. Bacon. 
Not to 1 of things remote, but 4now 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom. 5 Fg Milton. 
In the other world there is no conſideration 
that will ſting our conſciences more cruelly than 
this, that we did wickedly, when we 4rew to have 
done better; and choſe to make ourſelves miſera- 
ble, when we underſtood the way to have been 
| They might underſtand thoſe excellencies which | 
hey blindly valued, ſo as not to be farther impoſ- 
ed upon by bad pieces, and to ie when nature 
vas well imitated by the moſt ablemaſters. Dryd. 
| 3. To be informed. 1 . | 
N I The prince and Mr, Poins will put on our jer- 
ins an rons, and dir John muſt not Iã of it. 
i | A „„ 2 x 4 | Shakeſp. 
There is but one mineral body, that we hop of, 
heavier than common quickſilver. Boyle. 
4. To know for. To have 
.- colloquial expreſſion 2 
_ _ . He ſaid the water itſelf was a good healthy 
water; but for the 2:4} Org own'd it, he might 
have more diſeaſes than . & 
4. To now of: In Shakeſpeare, is to take cog- 
niſance of; to examine. | | 
Fair Hermia, en your 22 
ee of your youth, examine well your ! 
Bs 8 ield not to your father's choice, 
Tou can endure the livery of a nun. 
For ay to be ina ſhady cloiſter mew'd, "'$hat/p. 


1 
* 
F 
9 


"Theſe are reſolved into a confeſſed i 


chan in lefs acknowledged myſteries, | Glanville. 


KnowER, nG6'-ar. n. . [from 4now.) One 


Kno'wine, n$'-ing. adj. [from know:] | 
1. Skilful ; well inſtructed; remote from ig- 


4 


hin theraſelves they ſpeak | -- 


ſociety, are more 4nowing than others. Audiſon. 
2. Conſcious ; intelligent. | 
| Could any but a #nowing prudent cauſe 


Kno'wiNG, nö Ing. n. 7 [from know 
Tillotſon. | 


knowledge of. A 
Ane for. Shak. Hen. IV. 
blood, | 


Kno'WABLE, Abl. adj. [from Inu. Cog-| 


- moſcible; poſſible to be diſcovered or un- 
JJ 5 


3. Skill in any ting. 


R N O 


and jet it may be, there is more 4-owalle in theſe, | 4 
'Tis plain, that under the law of works is com- 
prehended alſo the law of nature, lnowable by 
reaſon, as well as the law given by Moſes. Locke. 
Theſe two arguments are the voices of nature, 
the unanimous ſuffrages of all real beings and ſub- 


ſtances created, that are naturally laowable without 
revelation, | Bentley. 


who has ſkill or knowledge. 

If we look on a vegetable, and can only ſay 'tis | 
cold and dry, we are pitiful &zowers., Glanville. 
I know the reſpect and reverence which in this 
addreſs I ought to appear in before you, who are | 
- a general nower of mankind and poetry. Soutberne. 
* 


: 


norance. Pee | 
| You have heard, and with a rowing ear, 
That he, which hath your noble father ſlain, - 


| 


Purſu'd my life. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. To beat. 8 Sinnor. 
The hnowingeſt of theſe have of late reformed| KNU'CKLE, nük I. 2. /. [enuele, Sax. knockle, 
| their hypotheſis. | Boyle. Dut.)] 5 | 


What makes the clergy glorious is to be #nowving 
in their profeſſion, unſpotted in their lives, active 
and laborious in their charges. South. 

The neceſſity of preparing for the offices of re- 
ligion was a leſſon which the mere light and die- 
tates of common reaſon, without the help of reve- 
lation, taught all the #rowwirg and intelligent part 
of the world. South's Sermons, 

Bellino, one of the firſt who was of any conſi- | 
deration at Venice, painted very drily, according 
to the manner of his time: he was very #n0zving 
both in architecture and perſpeRive. Dryden. 

All animals of the ſame kind, which form a 


Begin ſuch motions and aſſign ſuch laws: | 
If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame? 
4 | „ | Blackmore. 
.] Know- 

e 
your Inoing to a ſtranger of his quality. Shake/p. 


ing.] With ſkill; with knowledge. 
He 4nowingly and wittingly brought evi 
. the world. | | More. 
They who were rather fond of it than Inowingly 
admired it, might defend their inclination by their 
_ reaſon. | 5 Dryden. 


quence : I ſpeak Enowwingly, | 
Kno'wLEDGE, noV-Hdzh. 2. /. [from Ann.] 
t. Certain 
henfion. | : 
Knowledge, which is the higheſt degree of the 
ſpeculative faculties, conſiſts in the perception ofthe 
truth of affirmative or negative propoſitions. Locke. 
Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your #rowoledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it. SSD. Merch. of Venice. 

Learning; illumination of the mind. 

Ignorance is the curſe of Gd, >. 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly:t 


— 


2. 


o heav'n, 


- 
—— 


5. Cogniſance ; notice. 


6. Information ; 


To KNO'WLEDGE, nol-lidzh- v. a. [not in 


To KNUBBLE, nub't.. v. 4. [4nipler, Dan.] 


him be ſo entertained as ſuits gentlemen of 
Kno'winGLy, n&/-Ing-ly. adv. [from Anon 


1 into | 


To the private duties of the cloſet he repaired, 
as often as he entered upon any buſineſs of conſe- |. 
© Atttrbury. | 


Sale. 


k 1D 


A Acquaintance with any fact or perſon. 
The dog ſtraight fawned upon his maſter for 
old knowledge, Sidney. 


Why have I ſound grace in thine eyes, that thou 
ſhouldſt take 4rowwledre of me, ſeeing] am a ſtranger? 

| Ruth. 
A ſtate's anger ſhould not take 
Knowledge either of fools or women. Ben Jonſan. 

ower of knowing. LEES 

I Ipulledoff my headpiece, and humbly entreated 
her pardon, or 4nozeledge why ſhe was cruel. Sidney. 


| _ To acknowledge; to avow. | 
The prophet Hoſea tells us that G od faith of the 
Jews, they. have reigned, but not by me; which 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not- avow : for though they be or- 
dained by his ſecret. providence, yet they are nov. 
knowledged by his revealed will. Bacon's Holy War. 


1. The joints of the fingers protuberant when 
the fingers cloſe. EOS ad Let 

Thus often at the Temple-ftairs we've ſeen; 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 
Sourly diſpute ſome quarrel of the flood, 
With &nucles bruis d, und face beſmear d in blood. 


2 N 8 Garth, 
2. Fhe knee joint of a calf. 
Jelly, which they uſed fora reſtorative, is chiefly 
made of truchles of veal. Bacon's Natural Hi. 
3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 
Divers herbs have joints or Inuelles, as it were 
ſtops in their germination ;, as gillylowers, pinks, 
and: corn. | 1 E229 Bacon. 
Ts KNU'CKLE, nukl. v. z. [from the noun.] 
To ſubmit : I ſuppoſe from an odd cuſtom 
of ſtriking the under ſide of the table with 
the knuckles, in confeſſion of an argumen- 
tal defeat. LOT 8 
Knvu'CKLED, nük Id. adj. [from knuckle.) 
Jointed. 5 wi: = 
ze reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth 
not but in. the water: it hath theſe properties, 
that it is hollow, and it is'#auchled*both ſtalk and 
root ; that, being dry, it is more hard and fragile 
than other wood; that: ĩt putteth forth no boughs, 
| tho' many ſtalks out of ono root. Bacon Not. Hiſt; 


KNUFF,. nuf” . [perhaps corrupted from 
tna ve, or the ſame with ch.] A lout. An 
old word preſerved in a rhyme of prediction. 


The country i, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 


-- 


J ̃ͤ Vi od ( Saf WERE STONY 
b 7 * 33 * SAS AT 
VV 


With clubs and clouted ſhoon;. 


Shall fill up Duſſendale 
With flaughter'd bodies ſoor © Haytard. 
KNuR, nuri.- 2 =:/:{knor, Germ.] A knot; 


KNURLE, narl.F- a hard-fubſtance. M 
The ſtony nodules found lodged in the ſtratz, 
are called by the workmen laurs and knots. Hodzw, = 
KoneD, k6nd', for Ane Spenſer. 
Ko'xan, k&'-rin. 2. /. The. alcoran, the 
_ bible-of the Matiometans, © _— 
» Ky, tier v. x. [corrupted probably from 
cud, Sax.] To know. ans = | 
But ah, u 


4 


njuſt and worthleſs Colin Clout, 


That 55% the hidden kinds of many. a weed; 


Ha not one to cure thy ſore heart root, 
r 


= "ARE 
- Whole 


| 


- and 1 hall not purſue them to 


kd ignorance; 
tir ld alum 


Shipmen that 


* 


* 
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e ages 


E 1. Anything appendant to a larger. writing 


reer, A-bént. adj. Llabens, Lat. ] Sliding; 


'$ —_ fore to the lips, will ſeem to-make ſome corpo- 
— _ition'1 in any. vowel which i is labial. | | 
6 Holders Elements of Speech! | 


L. 


1 Hill. 
5 To La'BE FV, lab'2-f9, Y. as [labefacio, Lat.] 
7 To weaken; to impair. Did. 
w - L BEL, 13-bllL. u. J, [abellum, Lat.) 
2 i; A {mall ſip. or ſcrip of writing. 


. plication to any will or teſtament, is called 


La'noraTORY, b'-b&-ri-thr-F. 1. , babe. 


LAB 
A liquid conſonant, which preſerves 
always the ſame ſound in Engliſh, 
. the Saxon it was r a Plap 
; ; loaf i ; Plapos lady. 
At tbe end of à monoſyllable it is always 
doubled; as, Hall, fill, full; except after 
32 diphthong ; as, fail, feel, veal, cool. Ina 
word of more ſyllables it is written ſingle ; 
as, ehannel, canal, tendril. It is ſometimes 


put before e, and fapnded feebly after it ; | 


as, Bible, title. 

15 IA. interject. {corrupted by an efferainate! 
pronunciation from Jo; unleſs it be the 
French la.] See; look; behold. 


La you! if you. ſpeak ill of the devil, | 

| How he takes it at heart. Shakeſp. 7 welfth Nigbt. 
Lalsbanun, lab'-da-nhm. 1. . A reſin, of 
- ſtrong not unpleaſant ſmell, and an aro- 
matick, but not agreeable taſte. This Juice | 


- exudates from a low ſpreading ſlirub in 


| When wak'd, I found _ 
This label on m boſom ; whoſe containing. | 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shateſp. Cymbzlin 


On the /abel of lead, the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul are impreſſed from the papal ſeal. 

Aylife's Parergon. 

3+ In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parch- 

ment affixed to a deed or writing, in order 

to hold the appending ſeal. So alfo any 

Paper, annexed by way of addition or ex- 


a label or codicil. Harris. 
_ God join d my heart to Romeo's; thou. our 
hands; 7 
= ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another. deed, 
Or: my true heart with treacherous revolt | 
Turn to another, this ſhall ſlay them both. Sat. 


. gliding; ſlipping. Dick. 
L I- yal. adj. [Uabialis,, Lat.] Ut- 
tered by the lips. 
The —— dave aſſigned whieh letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. | 
Bacon f Natural Hiſtory. 
Some particular affection of ſound in its paſ-] . 


ormed with li 
LA"810DENTAL, 7 COT tal. adj. [Jabium 
and dentalis.} 
the-co-operation of the lips and teeth. 
de dental conſonants are very eafy; and firſt 
_the labiodentals, fj v alſo the linguadentals th, 


Holder. 


Lao 75 Ib-&:rint. . JS. [aberans, | 


ns ] A chemiſt. Not in uſe. 


1 can ſhew you a ſort of fixt ſulphur; made by 
a induſtrious loborant. ” Boyle. 


 ratozre, Fr.] A chemiſt's work-room- 
„ would contribute to the hiſtory of colours, 


In] 


| LA'BOUR,.l: 
| 1- The act of doing what requires a painful 


* tempted you, and our labour be in vain. 


12= Work to be done: 4 5 
Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, the exact | 


4 4 1 m untl. adj. Llabium, Lat.] 


Formed or pronounced by |. 


2 


ir chemiſts would ig Tee fabyretory — 1 


| . 


LAB 


colours obſerved in the ſteam of bodies, either 
ſublimed or diſtilted. Boyle. 


'The flames of loye will perform thoſe miracles 
they of the furnace boaſt of, would they employ 
themſelves in this laborato Decay of Piety. 
LABO' RI OUS, 14-b6' -ryds. adj. USP Res 
Fr. /aborioſus, Lat.] 
1. Diligent in work; affiduous. 


That which makes the clergy glorious, i is to bs 
knowing in their profeſſions, unſpotted in their | 
lives, active and /aborivus in their charges, bold 


and reſolute in oppoſing ſeducers, and daring to 


look vice in the face; and, laſtly, to be gentle, | 
South. | 


1 Let more work be-laid upon the men, that they 


courteous, and compaſſionate to all. 

A ſpacious cave within its farmoſt part, 
Was hew'd and faſhion'd by laborious art, 
Through the hill's hollow ſides. Dryden. 

To his /zborious youth conſum' d in war, 

_ laſting 8, adorn'd and Ab with peace. 


Prior. 


2. e labour; ne not eaſy. 


Do'ſt thou love watchings, abſtinence, and toil, | 
— Laborious virtues all? learn them from Cato. 


Addiſon. 
dann RIOUSLY, 13-b&'- 
laborious.) With labour; with toll. 
The folly of him, who pumps very laboriouſiy in 
| aſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the leak. Decay of Piety. 
Il chuſe /aborioufly. to bear 2 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope. 


Lapo' RIOUSNESS, 14-b&-ryvs-nls. u.. [from 


laborious.] 
1. Toilſomeneſs; difficulty. 


The parallel holds in the gainleſſneſs, as well | 


as the laboriouſreft of the work; thoſe wretched 
creatures; buried in earth and darkneſs, were 
never the richer for all the ore they digged; no 
more is the inſatiate miſer. 


2+ Diligence ; N 


bur. 1. J. [ibeur, Fr. labor, | 
Lat.] 


exertion of ſtrength, or weariſome perſe | v 
verance; pains; toil; travail; work. 
If I find her honeſt, I loſe not my labour; if 
the be other wiſe, it is labour well beſtowed. Shak. 
l ſent to know your faith, leſt the tempter have 


FE: Tögſ. 1 like J. 


performance thereof we may rather with than look | 
for. | . 

If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours. you'd have done, and ſav'd 


3- Exerciſe ; motion with ſome. degree of 
violence. | 


preſervation of health, and curing many initial 
- diſeaſes; but the toil of the mind deſtroys health, 
and generates maladies. 22 Hag. 


notice, and give us a faithful account, of the 


e is ſo touched with t 


ly. adn [from | 


Decay of Pry. | 


Your huſband ſo much ſweat, 'Shakeſp. Cordulanus. | 


Moderate labour of the body conduces to the | 


Not one woman of two hundred dies in /abcur. 
Graunt. 
His heart is in continual labour; it even travarls 


with the obligation, and is in pangs till it be 
delivered. 4 South's Ser mon. 


To La'BOuR, I#-bar. v. 1. [/aboro, Lat.] 


1. To toil; to act with painful effort. 
When ſhall I come to th top of that ſame hill? 
— You do climb up it now; look how we /abour. 
| Sbabeſp. 
For your highneſs' good L ever labour dd, 
More than mine own. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Who is with him? 
—None hut the fool, who labour: to out-jeſt 
Hts heart-ſttuck injuries. Shag. King Lear. 
may labour therein. Exod. v. 9. 
nory of her bene - 
volence and protection, that his ſoul labours forum 
expreſſion to repreſent it. Notes on the Odyſſey. 
Epaphras ſaluteth you, always /abouring fer- 
vently for Jou in prayers, that ye may ſtand per- 
Ne. Col. iv. 12. 
2: To do work; to take pains: 
Ine matter of the ceremonies had wrought, 
for the moſt part, only upon light-headed; weak 
men, whoſe latisfaction was not to be laboured for. 
__ Clarendon. 
A labouriag man that 3 is given to drunkenneſs, 
ſhall not be rich. Eocles. xix. I. 
That in the night they may be a guard to us, 
and labour on the day. _ - Neb. iv. 22. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his 
labour upon, ſo he had no temptation to labour for: 
more than he could make uſe of. Locle. 
3 To move with difficulty... - 


The ſtone that labour: up the hill, 
Mocking the en s toil, returning ill, 
Is love. — Gr anville. 


4. To be difeafed with [Morbo laborare, Lat. ] | 
Not in uſe. 
They abound with horſe; . 
Of which one want our camp. doth only oY | 
Ben Fonſon. - 
was called to another who in childbed /aboured 
of an ulcer in her leſt hip. Wi femans 


5. To he in diſtreſs; to be preſſed. | 

Too this infernal lake the fury flies, 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the Arn: 
Kies. Dryden. 
a and drums ſhall fright her from the 


| A founding cymbals aid the IaÞ ring moon- 
Dryden . A +." a 
This exerciſe will ' call down the favour of 
Heaven upon you, to remove thoſe afflictions you 
now labour under from you. Wale Prep . for Death... 
6. To be in child · birth; to be in travail. 
There lay a log anlichted on the earth, | 
When ſhe was /abouring in throws of birth; 8 
For th unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, 
And rais di it up, and toſs d it on che ame- 


wa” * we * "> 


4. Childbirttr; travail. '_ 

Sith of women's _— thou haſt charge 

And yeneration doeſtien SIM 
Incline thy will 22 wiſhful vow. Spenſer. 

Not knowing twas my Jabbur; I complain 
Of fudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain; 
My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas'd, 
RG d. 
* 1 . 


= 


IS & 


Dryden's Ovid. 
| Here, like ſame fyrious proplict;>Piadar rode, 
15 And ſeem d to labour with th oy ty Pans Pope. 


ITo La'zou Ro I. bör. . a. 4 
1. To work at; to move with difficulty; to 
form with labour; to proſecute with effort. 
To uſe brevity, aud avoid much labouring of the 
work, is to be gael th him that will make an 
es e LES 1 . ans | 


L AC. „ L AC 


Had you requir'd my helpful hand, | LACE, la's. n./. [lacet, Fr. lagen, Lat.) {| To LA'CERATE, 1is-g&r-It. v. a. [Iacero, 
Th' artificer and art you might command, . ſtring; : a cord. Lat.] To tear; to rend; to ſeparate by 
To labour arms for Troy. Dryden : xeid. There the fond fly entangled, ſtruggled long, violence. 

An eager defire to know ſomething concerning | Himſelf to free Weed but all in vain: ; And my ſons lacerate and rip up, viper-like, 
him, has occaſioned mankind to labour the point, For ſtriving more, the more in /aces ſtrong, | the womb that brought them forth. 
under theſe diſadvantages, and turn on all hands Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain Howwel's England's Tears, 
to ſee if there were any thing left which might |, In limy ſnares, the ſubtitloops among. Spenſer. Thee heat breaks rough the water, ſo as to 
have the leaſt appearance of information. 2. A ſnare; a gin. 1 Uacerate and lift vp great bubbles too heavy for 

Pope” s Eſſay on Homer. The king had ſnared been in love's ſtrong lace 5 the air to buoy up, and cauſeth boiling. 
2. To beat; to belabour. 25 Fairfax. Derbam 's Phyfico TBeolggy. 
| Take, ſhepherd, take a plant of ſtubborn WY 3. Aplaited ſtring, with 9 women falten | Here lacerated friendſhip clajms a tear. | 
And labour him with. many a Kurdy | ſtroke. Dryd.. | their clothes. F Vanity of Humas Wi ihher. 
La'BOURER, 12-bhr-fr. 1. J. Llaboureur, Er.] || 61 cut my Jace, Ie my heart cracking, it [. \LACERA'TION, IAs-sér-A-shün. #. . [from 
1. One who is employed in r and toil- | Break foo. Vale. b laccratr.] The act of tearing or rending ; - 
ſome work. Doll ne er was call d to 0 ct 7 Jace, . 4; the breach made by tearing. 

If a ſtate run moſt to 8 204 11 | 1 r throw cold water in tier face. : Swy/t. by Ihe effects are, ex tenſion of the great veſſels, 
men, and that the huſbandmen be but as their 4. Ornaments of ſine thread curiouſly woven. | comratiie of the leſſer, and lacerations upon 
work-folks and Jaboarers, you may have a good] Our Engliſh dames are much given to the | » {mall cauſes.. As butbnot. 
cavalry, but never good ſtable foot. Bacon. | wearing of coſtly laces; and, if they be brought | LA'CERATIVE, 13s-86r-A-the. ad. [from 4a- 

The ſun but ſeem d the lab rer of the year, | from Italy, they are in great eſteem. | Bacon. | cer ate. TT earing; having the power to tear. 
Each waxing moon ſupply d her wat'ry ſtore, 5. x Some depend upon the intemperament of the 

To ſwell thoſe tides, which from the line did bear | 8. . Textures of thread, ſeth or flver. | part ulcerated, others upon the öntinuel aur 
ThE brimful Weir gr ** 2 * F { Jo He Nac oO | ole t 1 is en and ; of lacerative Wee Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Talourers a e perſons, children an 1 Ee 0 08 „ | LA\CHRYMALy Ak -K mal. adj. [lachrymal. 
lings, old men and young OR a have divers s But trinm d with curious lace. EO Herbert. | 7 Fr. J Generating rj L 23 { ee. 4 
diete. 5 Arbuibrot. . 1 A cant word; now out of uſe; it is of a'exquiſite ſenſe, that; aan; 

Not balmy Neep to Wu faint * pain, | If haply he the ſect pùrſues, E Mb de tears might be ſqueezed from the, ee | 


Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, That read and comment upon news; 


r 
3 "> 


gg eee to waſh and clean it. 
Are half ſo charming, as thy fight to me. Pape. le takes up their myſterious face, % 20 r Gbeyne's Philoſephical Principles. 
Vet hegice the poor are cloth'd, the hungry fed, He drinks his coffee without ace. oy < 
Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread, |} 0 LACE, K's. v. a. from the noun;}- NINE FLY -kry mer. adj. * 
The laber bears, Pepe. 1. To faſten with a ſtring run through cher ar ] 'Contaiing tears. . || 


How many dreſſes are there for each particu- 


The prince cannot ſay to the merchant, I have] holes. lar deity'? what a variety of ſhapes in the ancient 


no need of thee; nor the merchant to the labourer, [ J eauſed a fomentation to be mats; dud put on 
1 


I have no need of thee. Sit. 2 laced' fork, 5 which. the weak parts were urns, lamps, and lach mary 'veſlels? = Addiſon. 
2. One who takes pains in any pie ment. ſtrengthened. 2 110 213 . LACHRYMA' TION, 1 -kry-ma'-shiin. 1. /. 
Sir, 1 am a true labeurer; I earn that 1 eat; ; | At this, for new replies he-did not ſtay, [from lachrymay Lat. ] The act of Abe 
get that I wear; owe no man hate; envy no man's But ac d his creſted heim, and ſtrotle away. Dryd. | Of ſhedding! tears. Fans 
. Happineſs. Shatefp. | _ Theſe glitt r, ſpoils, now made the vitor' 8 LA 'CHRYMATORY, lk -kr{-mb-thr' * . J. 
Ill be ſlone that labours up the hill, * gain, 1 [lachrimatoi) e; Fr.] A veſſel in which 182 
Moecking the lab' rer 8 W. n , He to his body faite; but ſaits; in vain 2. Tk EY athe red to the honour of the dead. 
; Iv love. - Granwtlhe. Mleſſapus' helm he finds among the reſt, LAcIXIAT ED, las-sl-ni-A-tId. adj. from /ari- 
L4'n0urSOME, W. bör-abeh. non [fromila- | And laces on, and wears the waving creſt. bos ia, Fate] Adorned with fringes and bor- 
--bour.] Made with great labour and dili- US Like Mrs. Primly s great def! the may Jace it ders. 3 
gence. Not! in ink clin 0 ie * down before, but it burniſhes on eee To. ACK "Br. 5 my wa 9, 5 Fa 19 1 een, 
8 1 ar) When Jenny's ſtays are new OE Due? Avant ; 10 need ; to be without. 
Your Laab 1 dainty trims, 8 „ 65 Fair Alma plays abgut her waiſt. . Nor. ; Every. good and. holy deſire, thou hi It Jack the 
Vou made great Jove angry. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 2. To adorn with . flver textures fewed Z form, hath notwithſtanding in itſelf the ſubſtance, 
He hath, my lord, by labourſome petition, o on. aud with. him the force of prayer who Tepardeth 
Wrung From 1 me my flow leave. Shateſp. Hamlet.“ It is but a night gown i in reſpet of yours; the very moanings, groans, and lighs of the heart. 
La'nrA, IA bra. Nee 4 [Span.] A lp: Not "cloth of 8 and n and lat d with filver., J] Heoler. 
uſed- | Hanmer. | T7 3 3 e | A fk wherein thou ſhalt e eat bread without 
Word of 7 — in thy Wa heres 3. ve embellſk wich variegations. | ſcarceneſs; tou ſhalt not. lack any thing i in it. 
Word of denial: froth and ſcum, thou Iv'ſt. Shek. Look, love, what envious, . Aa Dent. viii 9. 
| La'BYRINTH, 14b'-b&r-lnth.z. 7 Labyrinthus, | | 7 Do 1 8 the ſevering olouds in yonder Eaſt; Wh One day 3 we” hope thau ſhalt : bring back,” 
\\ Zane A-maze ; a,place Wb with 1 inex- | \» Night's candles are burnt out, ard jocund * . ua Bolingbroke; the juſtice that We lac. Dani. 
tricable windings, . 8 8 5 * Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. Sbal op. 1450 Intreat they may; author ity they fart, "Daniel. 
Suffolk, lay; —_ Then clap four flices of pilaſter on ty, ſ To LACK, Bk”. v. No es e ee rig 
"Thou: 55 not wander in that labyrinth; * |} Iuhae, cd with bits of ruſtic, makes a front. Pope. 1. To be in want. Aa 40-125 5185 
. FRO ee Dr ee. 4. To beat; whether from the forin Which! The lions do lac and tuffer WI Com, Proy. 
The 1 lobyriath 8  maid's ot tear. Dog * 4 . 3 Ftrdiige uſes; or by corruption of 44h. | 2. Bo be wanting. E 
tender 15 eee eee 4 Se you; and find me out a man that has no Peradvemure there thall lac ſive of the fifty ? 
;FlaniouFs olity at all or L - Four: coat for vez {0 Fightcous e thou dfirgy all the city for./ack © 


— 


5 The car's felt laby rinib, and cleft the air. Sandy 6. n d had 14, Etrange. ee Sen. viii. 28. 


I be carl of had hot proceeded with 
0 e and Seil but run Its 2 . oY Murr net wür. An old word e nothing ck 2 to 1 Depa on 
| 3 Or NOTE»: it l E 
cy from, whence, be could not 1 * | Fat Yin NW fab ave SO WI 4 * 2 was aching on your Parts dex have 
My ſoul is on i her NE" do not now . her a lee baute, and the gave me nothing for my PF oY . 77 |, Gor, 5 Xvi. . 
Di wert, or lead her back, to loſe herſelf 11 fs labour.” 15 ws due Lacks Bak. = 1 [from the verb, 10 


11” Le Want W failure. de 
In the (cripture there neither wanteth any 


One 'who deals in lace TAS: 1-499 
| * I met with a non} . aged With a 8 w, tbe l Whereof might deprive us of liſe. 
ee Healer. 


meg be then iber lat king was moſt like Many | 

gum, but improperly, beca e it is inflamm Auguſtus Cr, rf 70. % de len 5 Shectator. LE Have e a Tas lg 
and not ſoluble in Kater. We Hase tlirec f 15er LACE Wa gls +86152bL: edjir ram agerate:] [1 „Hees not able to keep that > £ . ja 125. 

it, which are all = prone. of the ſame kres. | Such as maybe torn : for lack of vietuals. _ ._- 17 Noll. : 
I. The tick ac. 2. The feed lac. 3. The fill] Since the dungs are obliged to alparpetcs) dom- | A he: trenchant blade, \raledo. 2 1 | 
© Tac, Authors wave i vs uncertain Whether this drug | merce wich che ir, they muſt neceſſarily lie open For want of fighting was grown. 7 * AJ 
belongs to the A the vegetable EY „ becauſe of their thin and lacee And eat into itſelt, for lack ele 


4 


2 N u. rale N Oo HN. 1 Of ſomebody io ken and back, "ag ane 


* th; maze and $ (awe $7 aha 575 Tok It La“ MAN, dn. FF ok 17258 and man 
* w.4t & mM. 


Lac 1 come 21 fe 27751 
Lac is 2 . A 8 Seen a 


— 


1 


<A 


IL. Ac 


1. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almoſt ö 
4, ie, 

L&CKBRAINz IAk-brän. 1. /. [ack and brain. Wi 
One that wants wit. 

What #a:kbrain is this! ? Our plat is as. good a | 
plot as ever was laid. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
LAcxkER, lak'-kfir. 1. /. A kind of varniſh, 
which, ſpread upon a white ſubſtance, ex- 
* hibits a gold colour. | 
To LAckER, Ak -kür. v. a. [from the noun.) 

o ſmear over with lacker. | 
What ſnook the ſtage, and made the people ſtare? 


| Cato's long wig, flower d gown, and lacꝶer d chair. 
Ls REV, 1Ak'-Ky. 7 


Pope. 
ef [laquais, Fr.) An at- 
tending ſervant; a foot- boy. | 
nee, would ſhame to make me 34 
a Wait elſe at door; a fellow counſellor, 

Moog boys, and grooms, and lackeys /! 

| Sbaleſp. Henry vim. 
| Though nis youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 
He's cautious to avoid the coach and ſix, 
ASE on the Pa wall no quarrel fix. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Tocguey- were never ſo, rr and pragmatical 
as. they are now-a-days. Addiſon's Spectator. 
To La'Cxty, lak'-ky. v. a. [from the noun] 
To attend ſervilely. I know not whether 
Milton bas uſed this word very properly. 
Ihhis common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 
Goes to, and back, /acqueying the varying tide, 
Too rot itſelf with motion. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
3io dear to heav' n is faintly chaſtity, 
hat when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, 

A thoufand Hveried angels lac le her, 
Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt, Milt. 
2% ,LAek EY, 1k=ky. v. n. To act as a foot 

boy; to pay ſervile attendance. 
Oft have I ſervants ſeen on horſes ride, 
The free and noble lacguey by their fide. 
Our Italian tranflator of the Rneis is a foot 
poet; he lacleys by the fide of Virgil, but never 
mounts behind him. Dryden 
| La exIIX EX, Ak An-nln. adj. [lack and linen. 2 
Wanting ſhirts. 
You poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, lachlinen 
mate; n you mouldy rogue, away. 


Shatefþ. Henry IV. 
4 CXLUSTRE, lik'-lus-tur. adj. Lack and 
luſtre.) Wanting brightneſs. 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lackluft re eye, . 
_ Says very wiſely, It is ten o'clock.  Shakeſþ. 
| LACO'NICK; 14-kon'-tk, ad/. Llaconicus, Lat. 

laconique, Fr.] Short; brief: from Lacones, 

the Spartans, who uſed few words. 
I grow laconick even beyond laconiciſm ; for 
ſometimes I return only yes, or no, to queſtionary 
or rar, epiſtles of half a Tru long.' 

| Pope to Swift. 

; Lacon SM, Mk kö-nlzm. 1. 7 Laconiſime, 
Fr. laronfmus, Lat.] A coneiſe ſtile: called 
"ih Pope, laconiciſm. See LACONICK. 

As the language of the face is-univerſal, ſo i it-is 
very comprehenſive : no laconiſ can reach it. It 
is the ſhorthand: of the wind and crowds a great 
8 Ws in a little oom. Collier of the Aſpect. | 

Lo NICALLY, 1i-kdn -f. adv. {from | | 

' econick.] Briefly ; conciſely, © 

Alexander Neqvam,'a man of great learning, #: 

1 deſirous to enter into religion there, writ to 

the abbot lac onisaly. 14 LuGamden's Remains. 
1 1ak' Ar. a [laFareus, Lots 5 

* juice bs mik... 
an, or milk pla lants, which have 
bs and Jadeous juice diſperſed Need HE every 
P een bluse and ve. 
Bin V ulgar Errours. | 
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Sandys. | 


| And to be boy eternal. 


2 4 | . 
L err, ME 2 A lerer, Lat.] 
WP — Houſe. e 125 Inn 4 
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L A 


* rox, Ak -t“ shün. 2. 7 Clacto, Lat.] 
he act or time of giving ſuck. 
LA'CTEAL, lk“ te- al. adj. [from lac, Lat. ]1 


Milky; conveying chyle of the colour of | 


milk. 

As the food paſſes, the chyle, which is the 
nutritive part, is ſeparated from the excrementi- 
tious by the /adeal veins ; and from thence con- 
veyed into the Hlood. Locke. 

La'CTEAL, lak'-te-al. n./. The veſſel that 
conveys chyle. 

The. mouths of the /aFeals may permit aliment, 
acrimonious or not ſufficiently attenuated, to en- 
ter in people of lax conſtitutions, whereas their 
ſphincters will ſhut againſt em. | in ſuch as have 
ſtrong fibres. Arbuth not. 


LAcrz“ ous, Yak” /-tE-18. adj. adeus, Lat.] 


1 1. Milky, 


Fhough we b out the Lacken cirele, yet: are 
there more by four chan Philo mentions. . , 
Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
2. Lacteal; conveying chyle. 
The lunge are ſuitable for reſpirgtian, and the 
lacteous veſſels for the reception of che chyle. | 
2 Bentley. 
Liers $SCENCE, Ikk-td8'-g8ns. 1. J. [lafeſto, 
Lat.] Tendency to milk, or milky colour. 
This /a@eſcence does commonly enſue, when 
wine, being impregnated with gums, or other ve- 
getable cancretions, that abound with ſulphure- 


ous corpuſcles, fair water is ſuddenly poured upon | 


the ſolution. Boyle on Colours. 


LACTE SCENT, lak-tes'-8ent. adj. Llacteſcens, 


Lat.] Producing milk, or a white juice. 
Amongſt the pot herbs are ſome lacteſcent plants, 
as lettuce and endive, which contain a wholeſome 
juice., Arbutbnot. 


\ 


Lact! FEROUS, Ak- tif Ar- üs. adj. Lacand | 


fer: ] What- conveys or brings milk. 

He makes the breaſts to be nothing but glan- 
dules, made up of an infinite number of, little 
knots, each whereof hath its excretory veſſel, or 
lacti ferous duct. Kay on the Creation. 


LaD, lad'. 2. /. {leove, Som, which commonly 


ſignifies people, but ſometimes, ſays Mr. 


Dye, a boy.] 
1. A boy; 3a Wine in familiar language. 
Me were 
Two 250 that thought there was no more behind, 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
Shakeſp, Winter's Tale. 
The poor lad Who wants knowledge mult ſet 
his invention on the rack, to lay ſomething where 
he knows nothing. | Locke, 
Too far from the ancient ſorms of teaching 


to other ſchoolss. £ Watts. 
2. A boyz a young man, in paſtoral language. 
For grief whereof the lad would after j joy, 


But pin d away ip anguiſh, and felf-will'd annoy. 


Spenſer, 
The ſhepherd a 
© Whoſe offspring on the throue of Judah ſat 
800 many ages. 
LA DD ER, 1d'-dar. n. 25 Mladne, Sax] 
1, A frame made with tteps placed between 
two sticht pieces. 
Whoſe, compoſt is rotten, 50 ak in Se: 
And ent as it ſhould be, thrift. s ladder may 
climb. Tuſſer. 
Now ſtreets grow chrong d, — buſy. as by day, 
. Some.run for bugkets to the hallow'd quire; 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play, 
e ſome more $09. mount /adzers to the . ; 
Dr 1 
u Fd thy. Alle, in ſenſe ſublime; : 
. 1 9 NN. the patriarch's dream, 
1 foot omearth, its height a ve 5 ekies, Prior. 
IA a ſtage erected about a foot, and a half 


| 2 the ground, capable. of hoxding four of che 


w 


2 


7 


= 
1 85 
* 


ſeveral good grammarians have departed, to the 9 
great detriment of ſuch lads as have been removed 


Milton. | 


LAD 


| inhabitants, with two or three lalhii to mount 
it. Gulliver's Travels. 
2. Any thing by Walch one climbs, 

Then took ſhe help to her of a ſervant near 
about her huſband, whom ſhe knew to be of a 
+ haſty ambition; and ſuch a one, who wanting 
true ſufficiency to raiſe him, would make a 1al-r 


bol any miſchief, Sidney. 
I muſt climb her window, 
The lader made of cords, Shateſp. 


Northumberland, thou Iadder, by the which 
My couſin Bolingbroke aſcends my throne, Saz. 
Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face, $44. 
3. A gradual riſe. 
Endow'd with all theſe accompliſhments, we 
leave him in the full career of ſucceſs, mounting” 
faſt towards the top of the lader eccleſiaſtical, 
| which he hath a fair Wee to reach. Soft. 
LADE, led. 2. J. 
Lade is the mouth of a river, nd is derived 
from the Saxon lade, which ſignifies a purging or 
diſcharging; there being a diſcharge of the wa- 
ters into the ſea, or into ſome greater tiver. 
Gibſon's Camden, 
To LADE, lad. v. a. 8 laded; and part. 
paſſive, laded or laden. {from Plaven, Sax. J 
It is now commonly written load. 
I. To load; to freight; to burthenn 
And they laded their aſſes with corn,. and de- 
| parted thence. Ben. xlii, 26. 
Ihe experiment which ſheweth the weights of 
_ ſeveral bodies in compariſon with water, is of uſe 
in ladiug of ſhips, and ſhewing what burthen ther 
will bear. Bacon. 
The veſſels, heavy /aden, put to ſea | 
With proſp' rous winds ; a woman leads the way. 
| Dryden. 
Though the peripatetick doQrine does not ſa- 
tisfy, yet it is as eaſy to account for the difficul- 
ties he charges on it, as for thoſe his own'hypo- 
theſis is laden with. -# s Toc le. 
2. ¶ Hladan to draw, Sax ] To heave out; to 
_ throw out. 
12 5 He chides the ſea that ſunders him 8 them, 
Saying, he'll Jade it dry to have his way. Sbaleſp. 
They never let blood; but ſay, if the pot boils 
too faſt, 2 is no need of Jading out any of the 
water, but on] 7 of takin 
they allay all' heats of the N abſtinence, 
155 and cooling her bs. © Temple. 
If there be ſprings in the fate mar}, there mult 
be he! p to lade or pump it ont. Mortimer. 
LA Dix, IA Aing. 1. . [from lade. ] Weight - 
burthen. 
Somewe madeprize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich /ading to the bottom went. Muller. 
The ſtorm grows higher and higher, nd 
threatens the utter loſs of the ſhip: there j is but 
one way to ſave it, which f 1s, by RE its rich: 
lading overboard. | Sor! ith, 
It happened to be foul. wether,” ſo that. the 
mariners caſt their whole lading over- board to- 
ſave themſelves, FIR A. ange. 
Why 3 he ſink where WEE JA to 
Pre . 
His ladiag little, and EA ballaſt wa til P99 
LA DLE, la dl. . £- lædle, Sa. from : 
Pladan; /eaugh, Erſe.) 
1. large ſpoon : a veſſel with {long dle, 


| uſed jnthrowing out any! liquid m the 


veſſe] eantaĩning it. 


Sous ſtirr'd the.molen: ore with 422. * | 
- "Spenſer, 

When the materials of Slate have 1 hep 
long in fuſion, the mixture cuſt up the fir | 
aus Git, which the worlimen take off with 2 : 


i 


3 2. 
RR 
34 
- 
PS 
a> 


dd M ot: 4 71 % chad " Boyle. 
| po ifi for ois Glver diſh, 1 - 
95 . what 1 want, is what wich e Pre, 


2. The receptacles ofa oillwhecl; int which 
the water falling turns it. 


8 
2 * * 


3 


LA DLE-FUL, 


KY 


. * 
/ 


away the fire ; and ſor 


A DV, A-dg. 3. /. (Plays 


4 


= Is 'DY-BIRD, 14'-dy-bard. 


| Li'nysnie, e 1. Fe [from lady.] 


: L pr. Ry 18-dy-dA. n. J. [lady and day. 


LA D 


La'DLE-TUL,' Dr. 1. f. agie le and fall Ji 
If a footman be going up with a difh of HK 
let the cook with a-ladle-ful.dribble his livery all 
the way up ſtairs. Swift. 
, Sax.) 
1. A woman of high rank: the title of lady 
properly belongs to the wives of knights, 
of all degrees above them, and to the 
daughters ofearls, and all of higher ranks. 
l am much afraid, my lady, his mother play d 
- Falſe with a ſmith. 8h 
I would thy huſband were dead ; 1 would make 
«thee my lady.—1 your lady, Sir john! alas, I ſhould | 


be a' pitiful lady. Sap. Merry Wives of Windſor. $ 


lam ſorry my relation to ſo deſerving a lady 
ſhould be any occaſion of her danger and afflic- 
tion. King Charles. 
4. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. 
O fooliſh fairy's fon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens'd to haſte thy doleful fate? 
Were it not better Fthat lach had, 
Than that thou hadſt repented it too late? Sen. 


Before Homer'stime this great lady was ſcarce 


heard of. 

a every lady an Evadne prove, 
ae divert me from Aſpaſia'tove. Waller. 
Should [| ſhun the dangers of the war, - 
With ſcorn the Trojans wou'd reward my pains, 
And their proud ladies with their ſweeping trains. 

we find on medals the repreſentations of ladies, 
that have given occaſion to whole volumes on the 
account A 5 a face. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
3. A word of complaiſance uſed of women. 
Say, good Cæſar, a 
That I ſome lady trifles have reſer d, þ 
 Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 1 
As we greet oder lem ds withal. 


Raleigh, 


Sb. Ant. and Cleop. 
I hope I may ſpeak . women without offence 
to the ladies, _ Guardian. 
4. ee importing power and dominion ; 
458, lady of the Manor. f 
Of all theſe bounds, even from chis line: to this, 
With ſhadowy foreſts, and with champaignsrich'd, | 
With plenteous rivers, and wide - ſæirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
La'DY-BEDSTRAW, 12'-dy-bed-stri”. n. . 
(Gallium. ] It s a plant of the ſtellate kind. || | 
Miller. 


n. ſ. A ſmall red 
La'dy-cow, IW-dy-kow. inſe& vagino- 
La DY-FLY, IA dy- HF. ) pennous. 

Fly lady-bird, north, ſouth, or caſt or weſt, 
Fly where the man is ound that I love beſt. Gay. 
| This lady-ff I take from off the graſs, 

Whoſe ſpot 2 back might Ca on furpaſs Gay. 


The day on which the annunciation of the 
dleſſed virgin is celebrated. ; 


Pe mary KE, 14'-dy+lik. 44 
Soft ; delicate; N 
Her tender conſtitution did declare, 


7 Too lach-lile a long fatigue to bear. - Domes 
La DV-MANTLE, 10 -dy-mantl. 1. J. [Alchi- 
milla.} A plant. Miller. 


The title of a lady. 


Madam, he ſends your ring. 
pn 3 
dach hip rve their gravity, 525 
” Tg g te perfor. © their = cautions, 
iatin ons. line. 
Ke 3 leaſe, DEE ES 
_ Makei it my 8 thanks expres | | 
'Tis Galla; he Le but peeps Dryd.Fuv. 


La'dy $-SLIPPER, | A-. ur. n. 
Takeo A plant. e 


La'py's-sMOCk, ehe att. .J. [Carda-. | 
: ws) A plant. 


Miller. 


— 


ad and like.) | 


l | = laid by 


1 A1 


When dazies pied, and violets blue, 
And ludy'i-ſmocks all filver-white, k 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. _Shale/p. 

Sec here a boy gathering lilies and lady-/mocks, 

and there a girl cropping culverkeys and cowfhips, 
all to make garlands, 
| LAG, lig'. adj. 
Swed the end. 


| 1. Coming behind: falling ſhort. 


[ could be well content 
To entertain the lag end of my life 
With quiet hours. 
The floweſt footed who come lag, ſupply the 
ſhow of a rearward. Carew's Survey, 
| am ſome twelve or fourtcen moonſhines 
Lag of a brother. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. Sluggiſh ; flow; tardy. 11 is out of uſe, 
but retained in Scotland. 
He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear; 


| Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 


That came too lag to fee him buried. ; 
9 Shale p. Richard III. 
We know your 


— * — and rubbiſh of remaining clay, 
ich Heav'n, grown weary of more perfect work, 
Set upright with a little puff of breath, 
And bid us paſs for men. Nga 5 Dor See. 
3. Laſt; long delayed. 

Pack to their ol vlay-ſeBlows; there 1 take 

They may, cum privilegio, wear away 

The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be kugh'd at. 

Shale. 

LaG, lag'. 


| 1+ The ook claſs; the rump ; ; the fag end. 


The reſt of your foes, O gods, the ſenators of 
Athens, together with the common lag of people, 
what is ana in nn, make ſuitable for deſtrur- 
tion. Shakeſp. 

2+ He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. 
Ihe laſt, the lag of all the race. Dryden's Virg 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock * 25 
Pope. 
To LAG, 18 V. u. 
1. To loiter; to move flowly. 

She paſs'd, with fear and AM wild; | 
The nurſe went lagging after witifthe child. Dryd: | 

The remnant of his days he ſafely paſt, 

| Nor found they lagg'd too flow, 1 nor flow'd too 
faſt. Prior. 


n 


2. To ſtay behind; got to come in. 
Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairy 2. 
I Hhall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. 
The knight himſelf did after . 
Leading Crowdero by his ſid ec, 
And tow'd him, if oe lagg'd behind, a 
Like boat againſt the tide and wind.  Hudibras. 
If he finds a fairy /ag in light, 


He drives the wretch before, and laſhesinto night. | 


L. GG ER, lag'-gar. n./. [from lag. ] Aloiterer; 
an idler ; one that loiters behind. | 
La ICAL, A 52 kal. adj. [/aique, - Fr. laicus, | 
Lat. x«©-.] Belonging to the er or peo- 
Al ple, as diſtin& from the clergy. 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as 
5 laical. Camden. 
LarD, IA d. Preterite participle of bo. 13 
Money faid up for the relief of widows and 
fatherlefs children. 2 Mar. iii. 10. 
A ſcheme which was writ ſome years ſince, - 
to be ready on a ſit occaſion. Swift. 
Lain, 1n- Preterite participle of he. 


Mary ſeeth two angels in white, fitting, the 
one at the head, and the'other at the feet, where 


2 


4 


te body of Jeſus had lain. John, xx. 12. 
The par ede, = Bok: 


| - Walton's Angier. 
[lzng, Sax, long; /agg, 


Shakeſp. Henry I. 


thoughts of us, that laymen are 


Ailton. 


| "Dryden. 

She hourly preſs'd for fomething „ 
Ideas came into her mind | 

So faſt, his leſſons agg d behind. Swift, 


2. Small plaſh of water. 8 
3. A middle colour, betwixt he and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LAM 


Lair, Ar. u. . (lai, in Fr. ſignifies a wild 
ſow, or a foreſt : the wo cn is eaſ C 
either fenſe; or from leger, Dut.] 
couch of a boar, or wild beaſt. 

Out of the ground uproſe, 
As: "SE his L:; ir, the wild beaſt, where he wons 
In foreſt wild, in thicket, brate or den. Milton, 
But range the foreſt, by the filver ſide 
Of ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhall provide 
. Green graſs and fatt ning clover for your fare, 
And moſly caverns for ycur nioon-tide lair. 
Dryden” Virgil. 


[Lainxp, lard. 1. / Hapond, Sax.) The 
lord of a manor in the-Scottiſh dialect. 
Shri ve but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laird and twenty pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtru'd but for a plain yeoman go, 
Anda goodſobert wo-pence, and well ſo. Cleavelare, 


1 Lange: Wy. we (40. 


The people, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
„ | 
An humble clergy is a very good one, and an 


humble /aity. too, fince humility is a virtue that 1 


equally adorns every ſtation of liſe. 
2. The ſtate of a layman. 
The more uſual cauſe of this deprivation i is a 


* 


mere /aity, or want of holy orders. Aylif:"s Parerg. 1 


Laxe, lik. . / (lac, Fr. lacus, Lat.] 
1. A large diffuſion of inland water. 


He adds the running ſprings and ſtanding later, op 


And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 


vermilion, yet it is rather ſweet than harſh. 
It is made of cochineal. Dryden. 


LAMB, 1am. 
1. The young of a ſheep. 
- I'm young; but ſomething 
You may deſerve of him through me, and wiſdom, 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 


T' appeaſe an angry ged. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The /amb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 


Had he thy knowledge, would he ſkip and play ? 4 


Hofe. 


3. x pically, the Saviour of the world. 


hou Lamb of God that takeſt away the fins of 3 


the world, have mercy upon us. Common = 
La'MBKIN, lam'-kin; n. . [from lamb.) A 

little lamb. | 

_ 'Twixt them both they not a lJamblin left, 


And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they 
| Hubberd's 7 ale. 


ret. 


Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 
Which of our tender /amblins takeſt keep... 


Clean as youn 


And like the goldiinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 


to Me Taken by licking. 


In affeQions both. of lungs and weazon, phy- 


"6 „ 
8 3 
FEM 
3 
ry en. 3 
* 
3 
8 
S. 


n. ſ. amb, Goth. ma 715 1 : 


Spenſer*s Paſtoral, : 
5 8 gooſe's down, 


LA'MBATIVE, lam'-ba-tiv. adj. [from /ambo [ ; | 


ficians make uſe of ſyrups, and fembative mel 


cines. 


taken by licking with the tongue. 


Beroun. 
La. MBATIVE, Am- ei 1. J. ine EL 


I ftitch'd up the wound, and let him blood i in 7 4 | 


the arm, adviſing a lambative, to be taken as ne- 
 W: iſeman” 78 urgery. 2 9 | 
[lamb and 
ao.] Ale mixed with the pul p of roaſted = 


ceſſity ſhould require. 
LAuss-woor, limz'-wil. . 


hb 
apples. 


OR lanbs-oel they drank to him there. 


8 of the King and the Mill.. 
| La" MBENT, Im“ bänt. adj. [lambens, Lat.] 


Playing about; gliding over wi 


From young lülus head 


A lambent flame aroſe, which ſpread 


gently | 4 | 
Around his brows, and on ues vg, fed. 22. 1 


His brows thick - inſtead of 


And 2 dulneſi played 8 face. 5 : ; | 
| Lan Doi DA 


thout harm. 4 | 


7 3. Imperfect; unſatisfactory. 


2. Imperfection; weakneſs. 


1 Jy to expreſs'forrow.. 


n 33 n *. Sage ſcreams oſ death. 
1 Ve hall v. weep and lament, | m the world mall 


4 ; ue report to follow it, and undoes deſcription 


- Of wicked ſons deſtroyed, than W 


* 


L AM 


TLaupdi'bAL, lim-doi' ddl. n. /. [adds and 
8799. Having the form of the letter lamda 
or A. 
The Hüͤrſe of the longitudinal finus down 
ta the middle of it, makes it adviſeable to 
trepan at the lower part "of the os parietale, or 
at leaſt upon the /amdoidal ſuture. Sharp's Surgery. 


Dut.] 

1. Crippled; diſabled in the limbs. | 
Who reproves the lame, mutt go upright. Daniel. 
A greyhound, of a mouſe colour, lame of one 

leg, belongs to a lady. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. Hobbling; not ſmooth : alluding to the 

feet of a verſe. | 

Qur authors write 
" Whether. i in proſe, or verſe, 'tis all the ſame; 
The proſe is fuſtian, and the numbers lam. Dryd. 


Shrubs are formed into ſundry ſhapes, by 
moulding them within, and cutting them with- | 
out; but they are but lame things, bong too ſmall. 


To make lame; to cripple. 
I never heard & ſuch another encounter, which 
0; do it, nay. 
The ſon and ble 
Aﬀeonted once a cock of noble kind, 
: And either lam d 2 . legs, or ſtruck him blind. 
Dryden. 
ik you happen to let the child bel, and lame it, 
never confeſs. | 2 Swift. 4 


La' MELLATED, Iim'-ml-4-tid. ads. [lamella, 


Lat.] Covered with films or plates. 
The lamellated antennæ of ſome inſets are 
- ſurpriſingly beautiful, when viewed through a 
- microſcope. - : Derham. 


Ls MELY, IA m-IF. OY from lame. 
1. Like a eripple; without natural 
activity. 
Thoſe muſcles badet callous, and, having 
ielded to the extenſion, the patient makes ſhiſt | 
to go upon it, though lammely. W: iſeman' s Surgery. 
2. Imperfectly; without a full or Camplete 
exhibition of all the parts. 
- Look nat ev'ry lineamept to fee; | 
Some will be caſt in ſhades, and fone - will be 
. So lamely drawn, you Icartely know tis ſhe. Dryd.. 
3. Weakly ;-unfteadily ; poorly. 
11 A' m-nis. 1. /. {from lame. 
4. 2 ſtate of a cripple ; n or inability of | 
$6.17 1 
Let blindneſs, Ln come; are Ys and eyes 
Of equal-value to ſo great aprize? Dryden. Fuv. 
| .Lameneſs kept me at home. Digby to Pope. 


II the ſtory move, or the actor help the 1 
ol it wich his performance, either of theſe are. 
4 lulcient to effect a preſent liking. 


force or 


LAME, Am. adj. [laam, lama, Sax. lam, | 


to keep figure, Bacon. 
Swift, who could neither fly nor hide, 

Came ſneaking to the chariot ſide 
And offer d many a lame excuſe, | 
He never meant the leaſt abuſe. Swift. 


To LAME, lam. v. a. [from the adjective. ] x 


AM 


For one man found ſo perſect and fo juſt, 
That God vouchſafes to raife another world 
From him. | 

To LA'MENT, 14-mZnt'. v. a. To bewail ; 


_ mourn ; to bemoan; to expreſs ſorrow 
or. 


As you are weary of this weight, 

Reſt you, while I /ament king Henry's corſe. Shak. 
| The pair of ſages praiſe; 

One pity'd, one contemn'd the woful times, 


 Lame/xT, la- mènt'. 
from the verb.] 
1. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; lamentation ; 
grief uttered in complaints or cries. 
We, long ere our approaching, heard within 


n. ſ. Uamentum, Lat. 


Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance, or ſong ! 


man and loud /ament, and furious rage. Milt. 
The loud /aments ariſe 
Of one diſtreſs'd, and TT erte cries. 


2, Expreſſion of ſorrow. 
To add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's hearſe, 
1 muſt inform you of a diſmal fight. Shateſp, 
 LA'MENTABLE, 14m-mn-thbl. adj. Lamenia- 
bilis, Lat. lamentable, Fr. from lament.] 
1. To be lamented ; cauſing ſorrow. 
The lamentable change i is from the beſt ; 
The worſt returns to laughter. Shakeſp. 
2. Mournful; ſorrowful; expreſſing ſorrow. 
> A tune is che ſweeteſt muſick to a 
woful mind. Sidney. 
The victors to their veſſels bear the prize, 
And hear W loud groans, and lamentable cries, 


_ pitiful ; deſpicable. 

This biſhop, to make out the diſparity between 
the heathens and them, flies to this lamentable 
refuge. Stilling fleet. 

LAMEN TABL, lam“ men- täb-I. adv. [from 

lamentable,] . 

1. With expreſſions or-tokens of ſorrow ; : 
mournfully. 
The matter in itſelf lamentable, 1 ex- 


preſſed by the old prince, greatly moved the two 
px ces to compaſſion. Sidney. 


2. So as to cauſe ſorrow. 
Our fortune on the ſea is out of breath, : 
And finks moſt lamentably. Shakeſp. Ant. Ny ci. 
3. Pitifully; deſpicably. 
LAMENTA'TION, làm-mèn-tà' zahün. 


audible grief. 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 
To hear the Jamentations of Pore Anne. 
Sbaleſp. Richard III. 


lamentation for him. IT Mac. ii. 10. 
He who movrns or laments. 
Such a complaint good company muſt pity, 
whether they think the lamenter ill or not. Spec. 
LA'MENTINE, lam“ mèn-tin. 2. J. A fiſh! 
called a ſea-cow or manatee, which is near 


Dryden's Spaniſo ener] | 


To LA'MENT, 14-mbnt'. v. u. Hamentor, | 


Lat. lamenter, Fr.] To mourn; to wail; 


he night has been unruly where we 8 
1 chimneys were blown down: and, as they day, 


Sbaleſp. 


1 ici „ 
c Jeremiah lamented | for Jo 


ing-men and women 2 e in their la- 
mentations. 2 Kren. 


Far leſs I now lament for one whole world 


70 


, and al Fs | 


* > 
; 
— 


twenty feet long, the head reſembling that 
Of a cow, and two ſhort feet, with which 


5 -- monly eaten. 


LA MINA, lam mend. n. . Lat)” Thin 
plate; one coat laid over another. 
L.0'MINATED, Am- my-na-tid. adj. [from 
'. lamina. ] Plated: uſed, of fuch bodies 
whoſe contexture diſcovers, ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion as that of plates! Pa over one another. 
rom the appoiition of different coloured gravel 


ariles, for the moſt part, the ner, 


£1 


» 
* ES 2a) * 
4 A 
* 


* 


| of a lone. | 


Fg 


R "ox r | TS . 1 EF; Þ 
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5 Dryden. 
3. Miſerable, in-a ludicrous or low ſenſe 3 


Dryden. ; 


| 
J 


N 


5 


[lamentatio, Lat.] Expreſſion of ſorrow ; 


His fons e him, nad all Iſrael made great 


Milton. y 


One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes. Dryd.' | 


 LAME'NTER, la-mèën thr. =. f. [from lament.) 


% 


it Creeps ON the ſhallows and rocks to get 0 
food; but has no fins: the fleſh is com- 


Bailey. 6 


LSA M 


To Lan, Inv, v. a. To _ ſoundly with 
a cudgel. | Dif. 


{ La'MmaAs, !im'-mls. n. ,. [This word 18 
ſaid by Bailey, 1 know not on what autho- 
rity, to be derived from a cuſtom, by 

which the tenants of the archbiſhop of 
York were obliged at the time of maſs, on 
the firſt of Auguſt, to bring a lamb to the 
altar. In Scotland they are faid to wean 
lambs on this day. It may elfe be cor- 
rupted from lattermath.] The firſt of 

. 

= 1578 was that famous /ammas day, which 
buried the reputation of Don John of Auſtria, 
Back. 


| Ae lamp'. 1. / Lampe, Fr. lampas, Lat.] 


1. A light made with oil and a wick. 
O thieviſh night, | 
Why-ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heaven, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? Milton. 
In lamp furnaces I uſed ſpirit of wine inſtead of 
oil, and the ſame flame has melted foliated gold, 
"OY Boyle. 
2. Any kind of light, | in \ pooticn language, 
real or metaphorical. _ 
Thy gentle eyes ſend forth a quick ning ſpirit, 
And feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rowe. 
Cynthia, fe ir regent of the night, 
0 may thy ſilver lamp rom heaven's high pow'r, 
Direct my footſteps in the midnight hour, Gay. 


| La'mPass, lim'-pis: n. J. [lampas, Fr.) A 
lump of fleſh, about the bigneſs of a nut, 


in the roof of a horſe's mouth, which riſes 
above the teeth. Frarrier' s Did. 
His horſe poſſeſt with the glanders, troubled 


with the lampaſi, infected with the faſhions. Shak. 


La'MPBLACK, lam'-blak, . , lamp and 
black.) It is made by holding a torch under 
the bottom of a baſon, and as it is furred 


and grinding it with gum water. 


Peacham on Drawing. 
LA'MPING, lam' -ping. adj, Du. Sbin- 
ing; ſparkling. Not uſed. 


Happy lines, on which with ſtarry light 
Thoſe lamping eyes will aps 7 ſometimes to look. 


Spenſer. 


LAMPO'ON, lam pò'n. n./. [Bailey derives 
It im- 


it from — a drunken fong. 
ports, let us drink, from the old French 


lamper, and was repeated at the end ot 


each couplet at carouſals. Trev.)] A per- 
ſonal ſatire; abuſe; cenſure written not to 
reform but to > - 


ful age: they have fown the dragon's teeth them- 


ſelves, and it is but juft they ſhould reap each 
other in lum poons. | ue. 


Make Tatire a lampoon. Pope. 


To Lameo'on, Tam-po'n, v. a. | {from the 
noun.] To abuſe with perſonal ſatire. 


LAM Oo 'ONER, am- pô'n- ur. 1. /. {from lan- 
poon.] A ſcribbler of perſonal ſatire. 

We are naturally diſpleaſed with an — 
critick, as the ladies are with a N becauſe 
wie are bitten in the dark. Dryden. 

The ſquibs are thoſe who are called Ubellere, 
| lampooners, and pamphleteers. Tatler. 


LA Mx EY, lam“ prh. *. langs, Fr. 
lampreye,, Dut.J ö 12 


Many fiſh much uke the cel lr uent hoth the 
ſea and freſh rivers; as, uber, lamprey, and 
lamperne. 6h D Maltor. 


E Kaw-prtn, 1 A kind of ſea 


„ „„ . 63; 14 TY > . 
5 \ * "ded « 


D T Theſe 


3 


ſtriking it with a feather into ſome ſhell, x 


They ſay my talent is Tatire* if lo; it is a fruit- 


* 
. 3 — 


N 
| Theſe rocks are frequented by lamprons; and 
greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the 
drowned. Broome on the Odyſey. | 
LANCE, Aus“. u. | ance, Fr. lancea, Lit.) 
A long ſpear, which, in the heroick ages, 
ſcems to have been generally thrown from 
the hand, as by the Indians at this day. 
In latfer times the combatants thruſt them 


againſt each other on horſeback. ' Spear; 


Javelin. 
He carried his lancet, which were ſtrong, to 
give a ans blow. Sidney. 

, Plate ſin with gold, | 

And the krong lance of Juſtice hurtleſs breaks : 


Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 


Shakeſp. 
They ſhall hold the bow and the Janve. 
Feremiab, I. 42. 
Hector beholds his jav'lin fall in vain, 
Nor other lanre, nor other hope remain; 
He calls Deiphobus, demands a ſpear 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 
To LANCE, lans', v. a. [from the noun.) | 
s. To pierce; to cut. 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 
MN unprovided body, lanc d my arm. Shateſp. 
In their cruel] worſhip they lance themſelves | 
with kni ves. | Glanville's __ | 
Th' infernal miniſter advanc'd, 
Seiz d the due victim, and with fury un, 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoſt heart, 
Drew backward. Dryden. 
2. To open chirurgically; ; to cut 1 in order to 
a Cure. | 
Me do lance 
Diſeaſes in our bodies. Shakſp. 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 


Than when it bites, but lanceth not the ſore. Shes. | 


That differs as far from our uſual feverities as 


lancings of a phyſician do from the wounds of 


Wen ; Decay of Piety. 
4 fg „Laras the re; 1 -£ 
And cut the head; for till the core is found - | 
The ſecret vice is foto: | Dryden. 
The ſhepherd ſtands, | 
And when the /axcing knife requires-his hands, 
Vain help, with idle gray rs from heav'n demands. | 
Dryden. 


LANE LY, Uns“ «ly. adj. [from 1 Suit- | 


able to.a lance. Not in nſe. 
He carried his lances, which were ſtrong, to 
give a lencel blow. Sidney. 
LaxncETE“saDbE, lans-p&-81d. 2. f. {ance 


ſperzate, Fr.] The officer * a. the cor- 
poral: not now in uſe among us. 


To th' Indies of her arm he flies | 1 
+ 
{| 5. An eſtate real and immoveabfe. 
i 


Fraught both with eaſt and weſtern 
Which, when he had in vain eſſay 

Atm' d like a dapper lancepeſade . 

With Spaniſh pike, he broach'd a pore, Cleavelgnd. 


rize, 


LANCET, lan sit. u. 4. [ancette, Fr.] A | 


_ Tmall pointed chirurgical inſtrument. 

I gave vent to it by an apertion with a luce, 
and diſcharged white matter. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A vein, in an apparent blue runneth along the 

body, and if dexteroully pricked with a lancer, 


emitteth a red drop. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
__ Hippocrates ſaith, blood-lettivg ſhould be done 


with broad langets or ſwords, in order to make a 
1  -brge orifice : the manner of opening a'vein then 


was by ſtabbing or pertuſion, as in horſes. Arburh. | 


70 Lanc H, Iäntsh“. v. 4. [/ancer, Fr. This 
word is too often written launch: it is only 


caſt as aJance ; to throw; to let fly. 
See whoſe arm can lancb the ſurer bolt, 


: Ne, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 
-. Vableſt to tread that interdicted ſhore; 


— — 


2 in che able dec, 
9 at our ade (i 
4 99 5 5 Pe 


Pope. 1 


à vocal corruption of lance.] To dart; to 
* 


| 3. It is often uſedi in compolizon. as oppoſed 


| 


| 


And ho's the better Jove. Dryden and Lee's „ 
1 


LANCINA'T10N, HAn-sF-na-sbün. 1. [from 


1 


X 


LAN 


laucino, Lat.] Tearing ; laceration. 


To L/ncixATE, lan/-s}-niat. v. a. Llancino, | 
Lat.] To tear; to rend; to lacerate, 

LAND, Hind”, u. 75 land, Goth. Sax. and 
ſo all the Teutonick dialects.) 

1. A country; a region; diſtinct from other 


The nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, 
did overflow all Spain, and quite waſhed away | 
whatſoever reliques there were left of the land- 
bred people. | Spenſer s State of Trelund. 

Thy ambition, 9 

Thou ſcarlet ſin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham.  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Wins df done to make him fly the land? 


The chief men of the lent had great authority; ö 
though the government was monarchical, it was 
not deſpoticæ. Broome s Notes on the OU | 

2. Earth; diſtin from water. 

By land they found that huge and ankrhty | 

country. Abbot, 


My ſoul ev'n then, my fears would be the leſs : 

But, ah! be warn d to ſhun the wat'ry way. Dad 
They turn their heads to ſea, their {terns to hand, 

And greet with greedy j joy th' Italian ſtrand, Dryd. 


to ſea. 

Th princes 3 their conceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea- 
diſcipline differed from the land. ſeruice, they had 
pleaſing entertainment. Sidney. 
le to-night hath boarded a land- carrach ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. Shal. 

With eleven thouſand land-ſeldicrs, and twenty- 
ſix ſhips of war, we within two months have won 
one town. Bacon. 

Neceſſity makes men ingenious and hardy; and 
if they have but land- room or ſea- room, they find 


I writ not always in the OE terms of navi- | 

_ gation, or land: ſervice. Dryden's lEncid. 
The French are to pay the ſame duties at the 
dry ports through which they paſs by Jand-carriage, 
as we pay upon importation or exportation by ſea. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 

The Phœnicians carried on a land. trade to Syria 

and Meſopotamia, and ſtopt not ſhort, without 
puſhing their trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot on Coins. | 

The ſpecies brought by land- carriage were much 

better than thoſe which came to Egypt by ſea. 


1 


And rol d with limbs relax'd; along the land. Pope. 


To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, 1 
Caſtles, and goods whatſoever, and to be 5 
Out of the king's protection. Shake/p. Henry VIII. f 

He kept himfelf within the bounds of loyalty, | 
and enjoyed certain Hands and towns in the borders 
of Polonia. es Knolles. 

This man is freed of ſervile hands, 1 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fal- 

Lord of himſelf, though not of n 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

6. rg ; people the inhabitants 
and. | 
Theſe anſwers in the Slang a ab . 

The king himſelf divulg'd, the lane believ d. Dryd. 
7. Urine. {Plond, Sax.] As 
Probably land- dumm Was a coarſe expreſſion i in 

the cant ſtrain, formerly in common uſe, but ſince 


of the . 


away a man's life. For land or lant is an old word' 
for urine, and to op the common, s an. 
functions of nature is to kill. 1 "v2 | 
Nou are abuſed, and by ſome tier on, 
That will be damn d fort; would 1 ner che 


3 villain, 


countries. | 


Sha leſp. | 


_ ſupplies for their hunger. Hale's Origin of Mankind. [ 


Arbuthnot. | 


| 4. Groban; farface of the place. Unuſual. 
Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow, | 


FORE A 


j 


] 


| La'nDFLooD, land'-flkd. 1. . and and Hood. 


f | 
open newel, and a fair /anding-place at the t 


laid aſide and forgotten, which meant the taking 


2. The miſtreſs of an inn. 


1 V Shake. Winter's Take, 


* 


; 


To Laxn, Kind”, v. a; [fromthe noun. ] To 


To Lane Lind. V. Ns To come to ſhore, 


pods.” 
{ La'NDED, lan Aid. adj, [from land.] Having 


5 bl i | 
Yet, if chou go & by Land, tho grief poſſeſs lee counted greater landed than thoſe 
w 


AI 

con. 
> x45 
phe 


part, of landed men. 
L«A'NDFALL, land 


' LA'ND-FORCES, Und'-Tör-sIz. 1. . Uand and 


Temple. 
La/NDHOLDER, land! abr. x. 1 [land and 


as in his hands that pays the labourer aud /and- 


LA'NDJOBBER, land- dzhôb-ür. u. . (land and 


La nDor ve. land“ * 2 . Handand grave, 


LANDING, lan'-ding 
La'NDING-PLACE, Un Ang pile 


2 - {  *Fhere afar that reed generally 
carried to ſee, where the eaſineſs of the aſcent; the 
diſpoſition of che lights, and the conyenient landing, 
are admirably well contrived, 1 
What the Romans called veſtibulum was no part 
of the houſe, | 


Lab Abr, lan Nd. n. 7 [land and lady. | 
x; A woman who Ra tenants OT. from 


LAN 


ſet on ſhore. 
The legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 

In Britam. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
He who rules the raging wind, | 

To thee, O ſacred „ be kind, 

Thy committed pledge "reſtore, 

And land him ſafely on the ſhore. Dryden's Horace, 
Another "Typhis all new ſeas explore, 

Another Argo land 23 chiefs upon th' Iberianſhore, 

Dryden, 


Let him vnd, 
And ſolemmly ſee him ſet on to London. Shakeſp, 
Land ye not, none of you, and provide to be 
gone from this coaſt within ſixteen days, 
Bacon New Atlantis. 
I and, with luckleſs omens: then adore 
Their Dryden's neid. 


a fortune, not in money but in land; hav- 
ing a real eſtate. 

Alandleſs knight makes thee a landed ſquire, Sha. 

Men, whoſe living lieth together in one ſhire, 


hoſe livings are diſperſed, 

Cromwell officers, who were for levelling lands 
while they had none, when they grew landed fell 
to crying up magna charta. Temple. 

A houſe of commons muſt conſiſt, forthe moſt 

Addifen*s Freebolder, 

lind'sfal. 1. /. [land and full. 
A ſudden tranſlation of property in land by 
the death of a rich man. 


Inundation. 
Apprehenſions of che dos of kent, and all 


other places, looked like a /andfloog, that might roll =» 


they knew not how far. Clarenuon. 


Force.] Warlike powers not naval; ſoldiers 
that ſerve on land. 

We behold in France the greateſt Jexd-forces that 
have ever been known under any chriſtian * 


Holder.] One who holds lands. 
Money, as neceſſary to trade, maybe conkäered 


bolder ;-and if this man want money, the manufac- 
ture is not made, and fo the trade is loſt. Locle, 


job.] One who buys and ſells lands for other 
men-. 
If your maſter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be 


. 


at home to none but eme or inventors of 8 


new funds. 


Swift . 


. a count, German, ] A German title of do- 


minion. 
* 
[from land.] The top of ſtairs. 


Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a far, 
Bac. 17 5 x 4h 
apair 


The landing-place is the uppermoſt ſtep 


230 
2 


of ſtairs, Viz, the floor of the room you aſcend up- 1 


on. Noxon. 


but the court and landing-place be·- 


tween it and the fireet.  Aubitbnot-on Coins, © 


her. 


If a ſoldier drinks his 
in Wovl's half-pence, 
ſome dite r. * 


pint, and offers payment 


be und 
ORE: 


LA NDLE5% 


Addiſon en Italy. 


3 2A region the proſpect of a country, | | [ 


- RH 
„ 
2 


'Y 2 L | than thoſe about the king's houſe. Add?7.” 


p 5 
Rs 


IT La'xpman,lind'-mirk.n./.[/ardandmark.; 
0 Any thing ſet up to * the boundaries 


RE La'xnnwarD, land? 


f 4 Laut, N Vaen, Dut. lana, Sax. 


L AN 


ELANNDLESS, Vnd'-lls. adj. [from land.] With- | 
out property 3 - without fortune. 
| Young Fortinbras 
Hach in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, | 
Shark'd up a liſt of Janglz/5 reſolutes. Shak. Hamlet. 
A landleſs knight hath made a landed ſquire. 
Shakeſp. 


Luo Eb, lind'-ISkt. adj. [land andlock.] | 


Shut in, or encloſed. with land, 


There are few natural parts better landlocked, 
and cloſed on all ſides, than this ſeems to have 


been. Addiſon on Italy. 


LA'NDLOPER, lind'-16-piir. 1. J. [/and and o- 
pen, Dut.] A landman; a term of reproach | 


uſed 8 ſeamen of thoſe who pals their lives 


on fhor 
LA“ apr lind'-1drd. u. /. [land and lord.) || 


1. One who owns lands or houſes, and has | 


. tenants under him. 

his regard ſhall be had, that in no placs, under | 
any landlord, there ſhall be many of them placed to- 
gether, but diſperſed. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


Ir is a generous pleaſure in a landlord, to love | 


to fee all his tenants look fat, ſleck, and contented. 
Clariſſa. 


3: The maſter of an inn. 
Upon 


his whiſtle. Addiſon, 


of lands. 

I' th' midſt, an altar, as the land-mark, ſtood, 
Ruſtick, of graſſy ſod. Mfilion. 
The lardomarks by which places in- the church 
had been known, were removed. 

Then land-marks limited to each his right; 

For all before was common as the light. Dryden. 


Though they are not ſelf-evident principles, yet | 


it they have been made out from them by a wary | 
and unqueſtionable deduction, they may ſer ve as 


ä land. mars , to ſhew what lies in the direct way of ; 


truth, or is quite beſides it. Locke. 
ILA NDSCAPE, länd- -kip.n./. [land/chape,Dut.] 


Lovely ſeem'd -— . 
= That 3 and of pure, now purer air, 


| Meets his approach. Milton. 
| Ĩ be ſun ſcarce upriſen, 


- Shot parallel to th' earth bis dewy ray | 
. Diſcovering in wide /andſcape all the eaſt | 


Of paradiſe, and Eden's happy plains... Milton. 

Straight mine eye hath. caught new pleaſures, 

_. Whilſt the landſcape round i it meaſures, | 
Ruſlet lawns and fallows grey, 


Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray. Ale, 


We are like men entertained with the view of | 


N 
| 
' 
1 
| 


a ſpacious bandſcape, where the eye paſſes over one 
pleaſing profpeR into another. Addiſon 
| 2» A picture, repreſenting an extent of (pace, 
with the various objects in it. A 
As good a poet as you are, you cannot make "RE 


Ott in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 
The wat'sy landſzafe of the pendant woods, 
And abſent trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. | 
eras land -tAks. n. /. [land and tax.] 
Tax laid upon land and houſes. 
If n bn e. were regiſtered, land-taxes might 
reach the nder to pay his proportion. Locle. 


Laxp-warrzx, Nad wä-tör. 1. . land and 
witer. ] An officer:of the cuſtoms, whois | 
do watch what goods are landed. i 


Give u guinea * a knaviſh — avid he 
„Mall connive at the merchant For cheating the | 
queen at an hundred. 


Towards the land. 


our arrival at the inn, my companion 
fetched out the jolly landlord, who knew him by 


Clarendon. | 


© Swifts e ro 
Mord. dv. {from land.] | 


LAN I. AN 
r. A narrow way between * | . We and our fathers do lang n of ſuch * 
| 8 2 Eſtrass 
Through a ſtrait lane, the 33 ny full-hearted | What can we expect, but that her langui/oingh 


Struck down ſome mortally. Shake/þ. Cymbeline. 
i know cach, lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, 


And every boſky burn. Milton, 
Through a gloſe lane as I purſu d my journey. 
Otway. 


A yack-horſe is driven conſtantly in a narrow 
lane and dirty road, Zocte. 
2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. 
There is no ſtreet, not many lanes, where there 
does not live one that has relation to the church. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
45 Apalſage! between men ſtan ding on each ſide- 
he carl's ſervants ſtood rages on both ſides, 
and made the king a fane. 
La'NERET, lin'-ner-tt, 2. /. A little hawk. 


lin 


1. Human ſpeech. 


„ 


Words 


for commuuication of thoughts. Holder. 


01 good my lord, no Latin; 


Jam not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 


He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jaſon, brought the golden fleece; 
To him that language, though to none 
Of th' others, as his own was known. 

3. Stile; manner of expreſſion. 

wy -Though his language ſhould not be refin's, 

It muſt not be obſcure. and impudent. 
Others for language all their care expreſs, 

And value books, as women men, for dreſs: [ 

Their praiſe is till—the ſtile is excellent; 

Ihe ſenſe, they humbly take u content. Pope 

LA'NGUAGED, lang -gwid Idzhd. ad; from t 

noun.} Having various 1 
- He wand'ring long a wider circle made, 


La'NGUAGE-MASFER, ling e CY Up r. 


1. language and maſer.] One whoſe . | 


feſſion is to teach languages. 
inſtruct them inthe ſtile proper fora miniſter. Spec. 


LANGUID, läng-gwid. a agrees. ] 
1. Faint; weak; feeble. 

Whatever renders the motion of the blood lan- 
gui, diſpoſeth to an acid acrimony; what acce- 


| kaline acrimony. 


No ſpace can be aſſigned fo vaſt, but Rill a larger 


+a ee uo ee oe 


may be imagined; no motion ſo. ſwift -or-/aryuid, | 


but a Fong velocity gr DOT RS m Kill be con- 


| cerved. 1 12 ** n 
2. Dull; heartlels. CHICAS | 
- ll haſten to my oy 15 
Asad their en fouls with Cato's virtue. 
Addiſon. | 


La' NGUIDLY, ling' wid. adv. [from lan- 
guid.) Weakly ; feebly. * 


coral as it did before. *© 3 Boyle. 
LY 1 8, e n. /. /. (from 
us 


1580 Nr 55 af. wage © of | 3 


Theyare invincibleby Sg, the lawn. 
mountains that back- the one, 
tion of the other to landwwar'd. 


Sandys's 


and lender fortiftca- 


. 
——— — — — —— ñ — — 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


LA'NGUAGE, ling -gwidzh, n. /. Llangage, Fr. | 
ua, Lat.] I 


We may define language, if we tonſider it more | 
In to be letters, forming and producing | 


nd ſentences; but if we conſider it accord» | 
ing to thꝭdeſign thereof, then language is apt ſigns | 


of one nation as diſtin from | 
As not to know the language have liv'd in. Shak. | 


£ ; | Wor 
j Beneath the trembling languiſb of her beam, 
Reſcom. | 


The third is a fort of /anguage-mgſfter, who is to | | 
1. State of pining. 


La 'NGUET, Jan -guèt. 2. 7 Languette, Fr.] 
Any thing cut in the form of a tongue. 
| 

2, Schiene; mien. 


lerates the motion of the blood, diſpaſeth to an al- 
Arbuthnet. | 


2. 'Liſilefſuefs; i 1 
The menſtruum work'd ar uu. dh wpon the | 


ſhould end in death? Decay of Picty, 
| His ſorrows bore him off; and rofely 1 laid 
| His ſanguiſb'd limbs upon his homely bed: Dryden. 
2. To be no longer vigorous in motion; not 
to be vivid in appearance. 
The troops with hate infpir'd, 
| Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languiſb' d war alive. Dryden, 
3» To ſink or pine under ſorrow, or any flow 


paſſion. 
What man who knows 
"Ip hat woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But muſt be, will his free hours ſangviſs out : 
For aſſur'd bondage | ? Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
The land ſhall mourn, and every one that dwell- 
eth therein Jangui/h. | Hoſea, iv. 3. 
Thave been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that languiſbes in your diſpleaſure, 
Il was about fifteen when I took the liberty to 
chuſe for myſelf, and have ever ſince languiſbed 
under the diſpleaſure of an inexorable father, 
„ Addiſon's Spectator. 
Let Leonora conſider, that, at the very time in 
which ſhe languiſtes for the loſs of her deceaſed lo- 
"ve there are eons juſt periſhing in a ſhipwreck. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs. 
What poems think you ſoft, and to be read 
With languiſbing regards, and bending head? Dryd. 
Lx Sis, lang- wish. . /. [from the verb. ] 
Soft appearance. 
And the blue anguiſh of ſoft Allia's eye. wm 
Then forth he walks, 


With foften'd ſoul, Tbemſon's Spring, 
LA'NGUVISHINGLY :gwish-Ing-If. adv, 
[from Jangui/hing. Wee ! 


1. Weakly; feebly; with feeble ſoftneſs. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own ont rhimes, and 
e. know 


What's roundly mooi, orlax ii hyllox. Pepe, 


; | 2» Dully ; o tediouſly, h 
And many languag d nations has ſurvey'd. Pope. | 


Alas! my Dorus, thou ſeeſt how long and lan- 
guiſtingly the weeks are Paſt over ſince our laſt 
talking. do Sidney. 

| LANGUISHMENT, Hos -gwhish-ment. 2 7. /. 
llanguiſſummont, F om languiſb. 


By that cou 8 lovers books Bere, 
The ſphere of, upid forty years contains; 
Which A have waſted in long languiſtment, 


That ſeem' d the longer for: my greater pains. 'Speny, 
bend- 


umility it expreſſes, by the ſtooping or 
ing el che head; languiſoment, when wehang it on 
one ſide. Dryden. 
* NGUOR, UAng BW r. % ＋ blauer, Lat. 
langucur, a 
1. Famtnels ; weariſomepels. ED 2 
Well hoped 1, and fair beginnings had, 11 
| That be my captive langaor ſhould redeem. + Spen- 


For theſe, theſe tribunes, in the duſt 1 write 
1 


My. heart s deep De n Jools fad tears. 
Sbolſpe 


Academical diſp oe gives vigour and brifl= 

neſs to the mind thus exerciſed, and relie ves the 

1 langner of private Rudy and meditation. 

| | YO (RR Ee es 
. Sofineſs 3 lax 


T0 iſles of A Uhr- ver d vales, 
Diffubpg honey? iy the rana eh bende 5 


4 N ifies a faintneſs, which 


85 Langugr and Waage 
may ariſe from want or cay 'of | W Aris I 
ee or too much exerciſe ; or from 
| a; of fluids, from a diminuzion of fe- 
_—_ diſcharges. 


ixey. 
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Lansvonous, iing'-gwhr-fis, adj. Llanguo- 


Dear lady, how ſhall I declare thy caſe, 
Whom late 1 leſt in languorous conſtraint ? Spenſer. 
To LANIATE, 14-nyat. v. a. [Janio, Lat.] To 
tear in pieces; to rend; to lacerate. 
La'xiFice, lan'-y-fls. n. ſ. Vanificium, Lat.) 
Woollen manufacture. EE 
The moth breedeth upon cloth and other laui- 
fices, eſpecially if they be laid up dankiſh a,” wet. 
ſe I acon. 
LA NICE O Us, IA-nldzh“-Er-ùs. adj. Llaniger, 
Lat.] Bearing wool. N 
LANK; lank./ adj. [/ancke, Dut ]! 
1. Looſe ;' not filled up; not ſtiffened out; 
not fat; not plump; lender. 
The commons haſt thou rack d; the clergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakeſp. 
Name not Winterface, whoſe ſkin's ſlack, 
Lark, as an unthriſt's purſe, Donne. 


| 


We let down into the receiver a great bladder | 


Well tied at the neck, but very lanł, as not con- 


- taining above a pint of air, but capable of contain- | 


ing ten times as much. „ Oy © 
M. 0jbciſt earth produces corn and graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Let not my land fo large a promiſe boaſt, © 
Left the /ant ears in length of ſtem be loſt. Dryd. 
Now, now my bearded harveſt gilds the plain. 
Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thusdreamson, 


Till his /an+ purſe declares his money gone. Dryd. 


Meagre and /ark with faſting grown, 
And nothing left but ſkin and bone ; 
They juſt keep life and ſoul together. 


languid. e Es, 26g 
Fe, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lan head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 


of plumpneſs. 
LA'NNER, ur . 
Lat.] A ſpecies of hawk. 


tnecht, Dut.] 5 
1. A common foot ſoldier. 


— 
7 * 


* 1 
- 5 * 2 
# * — * 


JJC IN 
LAxTERN, lan'-tarn. 1. /. [lanterne, Fr. la- 


terna, Lat. It is by miſtake often written 


* 


lantborn. ] A tranſparent caſe for a candle. 


My ſtay, my guide, my /anthorn to my feet. S hal. 


#horn of this kingdon 5 


chte rim nien. 


art of the Japtern-maker. More's'Divine- Dialogues, 
: Our idea fucceed one another in bur minds, not 


| 


© Swift. | 
2+ Milton ſeems to uſe this word for faint ; | 


"-nar. 1. /. (Janier, Fr. lannarius, | 
ö WES 4 * 2 


| 


Bacon r Atlantis, | 


| 
reur, Fr.] Tedious; melancholy, Not in uſe. Is 


/ 


» Ve. of 
— 


+ 
5 
1 


La's$QUBNET, lin'-okin-nt. 1. /. Ilaner and 


Fa. 


La'nTERN jaws, Mn“ tlrn-dzd z. A term 
uſed of .a thin vifage, ſuch as if a candle 
were burning in the mouth might tranſmit 
the light. 1 | 
Being very lucky in a pair of long lanthorn- 
jaws, he wrung his face into a hideous grimace. 


Laxu'cinous; fi-ni'-dzhin-tis: adj. [lanug;- 
noſus, Lat.] Downy ; covered with ſoft hair. 
Lae, lap”. u. /. [læppe, Sax. lappe, Germ.] 
I. The looſe part of a garment, which may 
be doubled at pleaſure. _ 8 
If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up 
gently, wipe it with the Jap of your coat, and then 
put it. into the diſh, Storft's Directions to a Footman. 
2. The part of the clothes that is ſpread hori- 
zontally over the knees as one fits down, 
ſo as any thing may lie fn t. $424 
It feeds each living plant with liquid ſap, 
And fills with flow'rs fair Flora's painted /ap. Spenſ. 
Upon a day, as love lay ſweetly ſlumb*rmg 
All in his mother's la-. 
bout him flew by hap. 
I'll make my haven in a lady's Jah, 


W gy Shakeſp. 
: She bids yon 

All on the wanton ruſhes lay you down, - / 
And reſt your gentle head upon her /ap, 

And ſhe will ſing the ſong that pleaſeth you. 
, 
Can from the Jap of Egypt's widow pluck - 


dev es almighty fre 
Melts on the boſom of his love, and pours 


pains, and that happineſs ſhould drop into their 
J. geen. 
He ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's lap is laid. ; 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 


| Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone, 


_—_ 


1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing. 
a tree, he lap. round about the boughs, to keep 
bhimſelf from falling. Gres Muſeum. 
About the paper, whoſe two halves were painted 


With red and blue, and which was ſtiff like thin 


; paſteboard, I 
of very black fi-. 
2. To involve in any thing 
A s through the flow ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, 


lapped ſeveral times a ſlender thread 


And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſotas did en- 
1 wrap. | - Spenſer. 
The thane of Cawder gan a diſmal conflict, 
Will that Bellona's bridegroom, /ap4.in proof, 
. - Confronted him. Sbaleſp. Macbeth 
144% When we both lay in the field, 


- Ev'n in his garments, and did give himſelf, 


Ever againſt eating cares, 


Lap me in {oft Lydian alrs. 


| Indulgent fortune does her care employ, _ 


Her garments ſpreads; and laps him in the folds, | 


And covers with her wings from nightly colds, - 
; To *ngy ; | Ra Dryden. 


5 ui 8. * > ? gf RE Ak Ah 
- "Captes, Where the lonthly# fd on hi 


Py 
39 
. 


Frozen almoſt to death, how he did leg me, 6 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


q 


4 
1 


A geptle bee, with his loud trum of murm'ring, | 
þ 5 Spenſer. 8 


And witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 8 


Shak. | 
The ne'er-luſt-wearied Antony. Shakeſp. [ 


| Hirafelf into her /ap in fruitful ſhow'rs.  Craſbaro. | 
rto, = Men expect that religion ſhould coſt them no 

In nectar d lavers ſtrew'd with aſphodil. - Milton. 
LA"NKNESS, lank'-nls. 2. /. {from lan. ] Want | 


Grudges their life from whence his own began: 


Anxious to reign, and reſtleſs on the throne. Dryd. 
2 Lap, lap b. a: (from the noun) 


N + 


He hath a long tail, which, as he deſcends from |. 


__ | Newton; | 


In her rade hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did lap, 


S » 


„ 4 — 6 


Y 


LAP 


To Lap, Hp, v. . llappian; Sax. lappen, Dut. ] 


To feed by quick reciprocations of the 
tongue. 2 | 
The dogs by the river Nilus“ fide being thirſty, 
lap haſtily as they run along the ſhore. Digdy. 
They had ſoups ſerved up in broad diſhes, and 
ſo the fox fell to lapping himſelf, and bade his 
gueſt heartily welcome. Z ' Eftrangee 
The tongue ſerves not only for taſting, but for 
maſtication and deglutition, in man, by licking ; in 
the dog and cat kind by /zpping. Ray on Creation, 

Ta LAr, lap“. v. a. To lick up. 

10 meine 
They ' take ſuggeſtior; as a cat /aps milk. Sha. 
e n, Upon a bull e ; 
Two horrid Jyons rampt, and ſeiz'd, and tugg'd 

| off, bellowing ſtill, 

Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, 
and lapt their fill. | Chapman's Iliad. 

L4'epoc, lip'-ddg: a. ,. [lap and dog.} A 

little dog, fondled by ladies in the lap. 


1 One of them made his court to the Yap=deg; to 


improve his intereſt with the lad. Collier. 
Theſe, if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would fave their Jap-dog ſooner than their lord. 


OY : A 3 Dryden. 
. © Lap-dogs give themſelves the rouſing ſhake, 


And ſleepleſs lovers juſt at twelve awake. Pope. 


-La'eFuL, lap'-fal. . . [lap and full] As 


much as can be contained in the lap. e 
One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof 
wild gourds his /apfil, and ſhred them into the pot 
of pottage. for r ent g.. 

Will four per cent. increaſe the number of 
lenders? if it Will not, then all the plenty of 
money theſe conjurers beſtow upon us, is but like 


conjurers beſtow by whole dafl on poor eredu- 


lous girls. en 124-. Locke, 
La'p1ciDE, Bpt=py$-8id. ne J. Llapicida, Lat.] 
A ſtone- utter... | Di 


| ., 1A. 
La'piDARY, lap'-py-der-y.- 1. .. [lapidaire, 
Pr.] One who deals in Ke — 1 
a diamond: Well, ſays he, this ſparkling foolery 
now to a lapidary would have been the making of 
him; but, as to any uſe of mine, a barley-corn 
had been worth forty on't. L Eftrange. 
Olk all the many ſorts of the gem kind reckoned 
up by the lJapitaries, there are not above three dr 
four that are original. \Woodward's Nat. Hp. 
To LA'ÞIDATE, la,*-py-dit. v. a. [lapido, Lab. 
To ſtone; to kill by ſtoning. Di#. 
LA? DATION, lap-py<di'-shun. 2. . [lapt- 
datio, Lat. lapidation, Fr.] A ftoning. 
LarrDEovs, la-pid'-yus. adj. {lapideus, Lat.] 
Stony; of the nature of ſtone, * 
Spe There might fall down into the lapideous matter, 
before it was conrreted into a ſtone, ſome ſmall 


« 


the matter about it were condenſed. Kay. 
LAPIDE SCENCE,la-py-dEs'-86ns, 1. .. [laty- 
deco, Lat.] Stony coneretion, 5 
Of lapis ceratites, or coruu foſſile, in ſubter- 
raneous cavities, there are many to be found in 


putre factive mutations, of hard bodies. . Brown. 
LAPIDE'SCENT, 1a-py-d6s'-86nt: adj. Llapi- 


| | _ deſeens, Lat.] Growing or turning to ſtone. p 2 4 I 
LAPIFIDICA'T10N, lip-p$:di-fl-ki-shin, . /. 
The act of forming 


lapiſidicatian, Fr.] 


tones. 


* 


: — % 
£ 


the gold and ſilver which old women believe other : | 5 


As a cock was turning up a-dunghil, he eſpied' 8 


All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. Shak. | ' Germany, which- are but the Japideſeencies, and. i: of 


8 1 * 8 | 
ER $ of oy A or * £ * 8 3 13145 » " T, F 4 ty | 
„ Anduration-or Japidifieation, of ſubſtances more 
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toad, Which might remain there impriſoned, till?! 


1 


2 


ee ieee | 
13 Here A frog 74105 ba all th wi denten ſolt is another degree/of-condenſation...... Baan. 
bons for power baten the noble and commons, I Apr Pick, I. pb. IfK. 14 C e , 
E laft up tab 1 in the boſom 2 a Nero and a Cali- L 2 3 Ax. | ad/. Lapidifique, EE 
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7 Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 
bodies, being exalted to that degree, that art in 
4 vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the factitious 
. ſtones of chymiſts in imitation being eaſily detect- 
aged by an ordinary /apidjf.. . | Kay. 
LA'PIS, B-pls. u. /. [Lat.] A ſtone. 


* 


LA“ PIS Lazult, W. pen 4z/-zho-ly. 

The /apis lazuli, or azure ſtone, is a copper ore, 
very compact and hard, ſo as to take a high 
poliſh, and is worked into a great variety of toys. 
It is found in detached lumps, of an elegant blue 
colour, variegated with clouds of white, and veins 
of a ſhining gold colour: to it the painters are in- 
debted for their beautiful ultra-marine colour, 
which is only a calcination of lapis lazuli. Hill. 


LA. e pur. 1. / from lap.] 
1. One who wraps up. | 5, 
N NG of linen, and bai 


| 


2 


* 


They may be lapper. 
the manor. 
2. One who laps or licks. 
L' ET, lap'-pit. n. /, [diminutive of /ap.] 
; The parts of a head-dreſs that hang looſe. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each | 
other's Jappets, and: ruffles, and mantuas? Swift, 


LAPSE, 1ap's. n. /. Llapſus, Lat. 
1. Flow; fall; glide ; ſmooth courſe. 
Ee ond %ͤ 
Fill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
And liquid /apſe of murm' ring ſtreams. Milton. 
Notions of. the mind are preſerved in the me- 
mory, notwithſtanding lapſe of time. Hale. 
2. Petty error; ſmall miſtake; ſlight offence ; 
little fault. | | | 
Theſe are petty errors and minor lapſes, not con- 
{iderably injurious unto truthi Brown's Fulgar Err. 
The weakneſs of human underſtanding all will 
confeſs; yet the confidence of moſt practically 
difowns it; and it is eaſier to perſuade them of 
it from others lagſes than their own. 


liffs of 
Swift. 


caution to guard againſt thoſe laſes and failings, 
to which our infirmities daily expoſe us. Rovg-rs, 


propriety through my. whole collection, that J 
might ſend it.abroad-as the moſt; fingſhed piece. 


3 . Tranflation of right from one to another, 
S In a-prefentation to a vacant church, a layman 
_ ought. to preſent within four months, and a. cler- 
gyman within - ſix, otherwiſe a» devolution, or 
3} lapſe of right, happens. Aylife. 
o Larsx, laps". v. n. [fromthe noun. ) 
1 To glide ſlowly ;: to fall by degrees. 
This diſpoſition to ſhorten our words, by re- 
rrenching the vowels, is nothing elſe but a ten- 


dency to 1ap/? into the barbarity of thoſe northern 


= languages labour all under the ſame defect. Svi?. 
2 To fail in any thing; to. ſlip; to commit 
ga4⁊ fault. | I 
of whom 

Mould without ah ſuffer. 
- a= To lapſe in fulneſs 
1>forer than. to. lie ſor need; :and:falſhood . + * 


I avs ever verified my friends, 


r 
7 5 . 


Glanuille. 
This ſcripture: may be uſefully applied as | 


k hath been my conſtant buſineſs to examine |, 
whether I could find the ſmalleſt lapſe in ſtile or. | 


he's chief, with all the ſize. that verity | 


| 


8 wwift „ 5 


| 


nations from whom we are deſcended, and whoſe | 


Sale. 


. 


L AR 


lapfing the term of law, ſoit may alſo be deſerted 
by a lapſe of the term of a judge. Ayliffe. | 
5. To fall by the negligence of one proprietor 
to another. 

If the archbiſhop ſhall not fill it up within fix 
months enſuing, it /ap/zs to the king. Aylife. 


Once more 1 will renew _ | 

His lapſed pow'rs, thqugh forfeit, and inthrall'd 
By fin to foul exorbitant deſires. Milton. 
A ſprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the 
nakedneſs of lapſed Adam. Decay of Piety. 
All. public forms ſuppoſe it the moſt principal, 
univerſal, and daily requiſite to the lup/ing ſtate 
of human corruption; 


A clamorous bird with long. wings. 


'The warbling nightingale in woods. complains, 
LAa'ewORK, lap'-wark: . /i [/ap-and qvork.] 
Work in which one part is interchangeably 
wrapped over the other. 
A baſket made of porcupine quills : the ground 
is a pack-thread caul woven, into which, by the 
Indian women, are wrought, by a kind of /ap- 


- 


the young ones intire ; mixed with white and 
black in even and indented/waves.Grew's Maſerm. 
LA'RBOARD, là'r-börd. 7 
The left-hand fide of a 
with your face to the head: oppoſed to the ſtar- 
board. | _ Harris. 
Or when Ulyſſes on. the /arboard ſhunn'd 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool ſteer'd. 


Tack to the /arboard, and ſtand off to ſea, 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and land, Dryden, 
LA'RCENY, laT-8ny. 1. /. [larcin, Fr. latro- 
cinium, Lat.] Petty theft. 


1 
| 


chaſtize murder an 

; puniſhment. Spectator. 
LACE, lä'rtsh. B. ſ. [larix, Lat.] A tree. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have 


d petty larceny with 


for that it is this kind of tree which ſheds a 
' and is commonly found on the banks of the 


LARD,; lrg. 2. / [lardim 
I; The greaſe of ſwine. 
. So may thy paſtures with their flow'ry feaſts, 
As ſuddenly as lard, fat thy lean beaſts. . Donne. 
2. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine, 5 
By this the boiling kettle had prepare d. 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking lard; 
On which with eager appetite they dine, 


6. To fall from perfection, truth, or faith. | 


Decay of Piety. |. 
Theſe were looked on as lapſed perſons, and 
great ſeverities of penance were preſcribed them, 
as appears by the canons of Ancyra. Sling fleet. 
LA'PWING, lap'-wing. . /. (lap and awing.] | 


Dryden. ; 


work, the quills of porcupines, not ſplit, but of 


this, when you. ſtand | 
Milton. 


Thoſe lavvs would be very unjuſt, that ſhould: | 
the ſane | 


not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in |. 
metamorphoſing the ſiſters of Phatton into poplars, 
who ought to have been turned into larch trees; | 


gum, F 
„ 
Aadiſin on Italy. 
» Lat. lard, Fr.] 


L AR 


| Brave ſoldier, doth he lie $1. 
Lardging the plain? Sbakeſp. Henry V. 
3. To mix with ſomething elſe by way of 
improvement. | 
An exact command, 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons. Sha. 
Let no alien interpoſe 
To lard with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. Dryd. 
. He /ards with flouriſhes his long harangue, 
"Tis fine, ſay'ſt thou. Dryden, 
Swearing by heaven; the poets think this no- 
thing, their plays are ſo much larded with it. 
| Collier's View of the Stage. 
ARD ER, la'r-diir. 2. /. [/ardier, old Fr. from 
lard.] The room where meat is kept or 
Phhis ſimilitude is nat borrowed. of the lardir 
houſe, but out of the ſchool houſe. Aſcham. 
Fleſh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; 
whereas in a cool and wet larder it will keep 


* 
1 


1 


« 


Ah! bur I think him better\than I ſay, : __ Bacon. 
And yet, would herein others“ eyes were worſe.: 5 ; 80 have J ſeen in larder dark, 8 
Far from her neſt the /apwing cries away; |, Of veal a lucid loin. . Dorſet.- 
My heart prays for him, though. my tongue do FF _ Old age,. 3 
curſe. 15 0 Shakeſp. |. Moroſe, perverſe in humour, diffident 
And how in fields the Iaþwing Tereus reigns, |: The more he ſtill abounds, the leſs content: 


His larder and his kitchen too obſerves, 

And now, leſt he ſhould want hereafter; .ſtarves.-- 
3 5 N e 
.La'aDERER, la'r-dür- dr. . /. [from larder.I 
One who has the charge of the.larder. 
.LARDON, lar-dün. 2. J. Fr.] A bit of 


4 


| . bacon. i 1 85 
LARGE, la'rdzh. 44/. Llarge, Fr. largus, 
n 8 


1. Big; bulky. | ad 
Charles II. aſked me, What could be the reaſon,.. 

that in mountainous countries the men were com- 

monly larger, and yet the cattle of all ſorts ſmaller ? 


A Tempe. 


— —ũ—6—ö 82 2 


Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. 
: 1 Long Dryden. 
8 Warwick, Leiceſter, and Buckingham, bear a 
large boned ſheep of the beſt ſhape and deepeſt 

ſtaple. . | Meriner. 


2. Wide; extenſixe. | 
Their former large peopling was an effect of 
the countries impoveriſhing. Cares Survey. - 
Let them dwell in the land; and trade therein; 
for it is large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 
There he conquered a thouſand miles wide and 
large. Abbott. Deſcription of the World. 
3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful... - 
Thou ſhalt drink of thy -lifter's cup, deep and 
large. Exeliel. 


i 


Vernal ſuns and ſhowers , © 

'' Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence. Thomſon.” - 
4. Copious ; diffuſive, _ EG nh 
___  Skippon gave a large teſtimony under his hand, 
that they had carried themſelves with great civility. - 
| Eds 3 Clarendon. - 
I'might be very large upon the importance and 
advantages of education, and fay a great many 
things which have been ſaid before. Felt. an theClaſf. - 
5. At large, Without reſtraint ; without con- 
If you. divide a cane into two, and one ſpgak at 
the one end, and you lay your ear at the other, it 
will carry the voice farther than in the air at ange- 
| Gon Rs tO rn OY OUnee avon, - 
+ Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms” 
Reduc'd-their ſhapes immenſe ; and were at large , 
Though without number ſtill. Milton. 
I)he children are bred up in their fathers? way; 
or fo plentifully provided for, that they are left at 
oo art 3) ak a0 Res... 
| Your zeal becomes importunate; 
- _Pve-hitherto permitted it to rave 


1 


I 


4 


24 f 
IP | 


1 1 Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakeſp, Cymbeline. | A ſav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. Drygen. 
, 4 3. To !up,.as by inadvertency or miſtake. ; . =>. The mcrmcethey Ineds 
„ _ Homer, in his characters of Vulcan. and Ther-“ Chopp'doff theirnervous thighs, and nextprepar'd 
| Altes, has {aþ/ed into the Burleſque charaQer, and |' I involve the Jean in cauls, and mend with lard. 
5 | . departed from.thatſcriqus air eſſential to an epic! J bees 
"I Poem. Aan. | To BARD, ltd.” v. a. [larder, Fr. from the 
t Let there be no wilful perverſion of another's |. noun] eee e N ene 
= do fudden ſeizure of-2.v2p/cd ſyllable to | 1. To ſtuff with bacon; 1 Oo 
' Te) Is a4 1 Watts. | The larded thighs om loaded altats laid. Dryden. 
4 a To loſe the . JI No matl/Jards falt pork with orange peel, 
* > Mylelttood. out: ] Or garniſhes his lamb with fpitch-cockt cel. Kiko: 
p rLihall pay, der. rr e Feats to death) ||". | 
13 a * % bh. toe, ; 8 31 ö | | ; EP 1 | y 2 | 5 6. "IS. 
5 J  Avan-appral may be delefted by che appellaut's | And dards the, lean earth. as he Walks alung./ Sal. 
A Bo | 5 | $ 5 1. 5 BS RA . 


F 


/ 


* 


And talk a lange, but leurn to keep it · in? 
Leſt it ſhould take more freedern than I'll give it. 
6. A, arge. Diffaſely;; in the full extent. 
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W La'rGESS, IWr-debls. 1. f. 


L AR 


Diſcover more et Ihge what exaſe that was, 
or I am ignorant, and cannot gueſs. - Shalerfþ, 
It does not belong to this Few to have that 
point debated at large. a 
La'sGELY, IArdzh- y. adv. wh, large.) 
1. Widely; extenſively. 
2. Copioufly ; diffuſely ; amply. _ 
Where the author treats more largely, it will 
"explain the ſhorter hints and brief intimations. , 


atis on the Mird. 
3. Liberally ; bounteouſly. | 
How he lives and cats? 
How largely gives; how ſplendifly he treats. Dryd. 
Thoſe, who in warmer elimes complain 
From Phœbus rays they ſuffer pain, 
Muſt own, that pain is /argely paid 1 
By gen'rous wines beneath the ſhade. | Swift, 
4. Abundantly ; without ſparing. 
They their fill of love, and love's difport, 
Took largely; of their mutual guilt the ſeal. 


Milton. | 


I." RGENESS, Wrdzh- nls. u. 7. {from large.) 
x, Bigneſs ; bulk. 

London excels any other city in the whole 
world, cither in /argeneſs, ot number of 1 tants. 
ratt. 
2 Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, * 3 
In length and iar gengſi like the dugs of eows. Dryd. 

3. Greatneſs; comprehenſion. 


There will be occaſion for largeneſs of mind and 


agrecableneſs of temper. 


Collier V 3 pr 
3. Extenſion ; amplitude. 


They which would file away moſt from the : 


Watts. | 


LAS 
La'zxer, Wrk-br, . J. [from atk.) wy 


catcher of larks. 
LA 1 4 N A'rk-spòùr. u. J. delphinium. ] 
A plant 


LA KVATED, R'r-va-tid. adj. [arvatus, Lat.] 
Maſked. Dick. 
LA“x n, A- rùm. 1 [from alerum or alarm.) 


1. Alarm; noiſe noting danger. 
His lurum bell might loud and wide be heard, 


in 4 continual larum of jealouſy, comes to me in 


the inſtant of our encounter. 2 59 
How far off lie theſe armies ? X 
Within a mile and half, | 
— ſhall we hear their /zrum, and they ours. 
Shaleſp. 


| She is become formidable to all her neighbours, 

as ſhe puts every one to ſtand upon his guard, and 

have a continual larxm bell in his ears. Hotel. 

2. An inſtrument that makes a noiſe at a cer- 
tain hour. 

Of this nature was that larum, which, though 


| 


a man, and of itſelf light a candle for him at any 
ſet hour. | Wilkins. 


I ſee men as luſty and ſtrong that eat but two | 


meals a day, as others, that have ſet their ſto» 
machs, like , to call on them for four or 
five. Loc ie. 


Stunn'd with his giddy larum half the town. 
Duticiad. 


eneſe of that offer, do in moſt f terms: 

| * little leſs. . 

The ample propoſition that hope makes, 

In all deſigns begun on earth below, 
Falls in the promis'd /argene/s. 


— 


Steige. 


Knowing beſt the lorgeneſe of my own heart] quinſey. 


toward my peqple's good and Juſt contentment. 


I 


King Charles. 
Shall grief contract the tons of that heart, 
10 which nor fear nor anger has a part? Maller. 


Man as far: tranſcends the beaſts in largeneſs of | 


- deſire, as dignity of nature and employment. 
Glanville . Apology. 

II che largengſi of a man's heart carry him be- 

"uy prudence, we yo reckon it illuſtrious 


4 7 Ns e. 

"i Wideneſs. | F 
Suppoſing that the a and e ol. 
rivers ought to continue as great as now; we can 


eaſily prove, that omg extent of the ocean could be 


Lazy/ncorony, l7'-rin-got”-td-mF. n. ,. 
operation where the fore-part of the larynx 
is divided to aſſiſt reſpiration, during large 
tumours upon the upper parts; as in a 
Quincy. 


LA'RYNX, 18-rinks. u. f. CaAvvyk. ] The up- 


per part of the trachea, which lies below 
the root of the tongue, before the 2 2 
uincy 

There are thirteen mulcles for the motion of 
the five cartilages of the larynx. Derbam. 


LascIvIxxx, las-siv-vyent. adj. [laſeiviens, 
Lat.] Frolickſome ; wantoning. 


1 Lascr'vious, ne os Late, | 


7 --at; ] i 

I Lewd; luſtful. 

1 what habit will you go FIN? | 
Not like a woman; for I would prevent 


no leſs. 


preſent ; ; 4 gift; a bounty. 
Our coffers with too great a court, 
And liberal large/s, are grown ſomewhat light. 
Sbaleſp. 
Ile affigned two thouſand ducats, for a bounty 
to me and my fellows; for they give great laggeſſes 
. where they come. Bacon's New Atlantis. 


A pardon to the captain, and a /ar eſs N 
| 


Among the ſoldiers, had appeas'd their fury. Denb. 
The paltry {arge/s too ſeverely watch d, 
That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhare. Bobs, | 

-  Irus's condition will nat admit of largeſſes. 
4% hen. 


LAST Tiox, Ur-dzhleh- bn: 2: . [largitio,. 


Lat.] The act of giving. Di8. 


LARK, lark. a . {lapepce, Sax, Erk, Dan. | | 


lanract, Scott.] A mall ſin bird. 
Is was the /arh, the herald of e morn. Shak. 
Look up a height, the g d dark ſo far 

„ be ſeen or heard. $1 abeſp. L Lear. 
Th' example of the heazv'nly lark, 

x fellow poet, Cowley, mark. e 
Mark how the lork. nod Jinnet fangs - 
Wich rival notes 4 

Tg ſtrain their warbling tran, : 
wren he ring, Dien. 


3 gat; — 


Bentley. 
: Uargeſſ, Fr.] A | 


The looſe encounters of /aſcivious men. Sha lp. 


| Began to caſt laſciviow eyes; ſhe him 

As wantonly repaid; in luſt they burn. Milton. 

- Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
philoſophy, and thoſe unanſwerable difficulties 
which, over their cups, they pretend to have 
againſt chriſtianity ; perſuade. but the covetous 
man. not to deify his money, the laſcivious man to 


like objections againſt chriſtianity ſhall preſently 
vaniſh. | South, 
2. Wanton ; ſoft ; luxurious. 


Grim viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd 15 wrinkta | 


front:; 
And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds 


He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the Jaſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 


LascrviousxEss, ls-glvevybs-nls. . u. 

{from laſeivious.} Wantonneſs; looſeneis. 
| . The reaſon pretended by Auguſtus was the lo/- 
_ 6ivieuſneſs of his \Elegies, and his Art of Love. 


When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time. Spe 


The peaking cornute, her huſband, dwelling” 


it were but three inches big, yet would both wake | 


The young Mano all at once let down, ; | 


Dig and vie; laryngotomie, Fr.] on if 


He on Eve oy 


throw off his lewd amours, and all their giant- | 


To fright the ſouls of fearſul adverſaries, _ wo i; 


"""  Shokefd. | | 
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Dryden 2 Preface to vid. oY, 

LAsC/vioV3Ly, 13s-olv'-yyds-l8.. adv. [from | 
| laſeivious.) Lewdly ; wantonly ; looſely. . | 
LAS I, lach“. . . (The moſt probable ety- 
"_y K woe . hard labour. 


LAS 
Shiner, from Jchlagen, Dut. te ſtrike; 
whence /a/h and laſh.) 
1+ Aſtroke with any thing pliant and tough. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the 
Pains 
Of eas r and of dragging chains. Dryd. 
Rous'd by the /afb of his own ſtubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes aſſall. Dryden. 
2. The thong or point of the whip whichyives 
the cut or blow. 
Her whip of cricket's done her laſs of film, 
Her waggoner a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shake. 
1 obſerved that your whip. wanted a /afb to it. 
Adliſon. 


3. A leaſh, or ſtring i in which an animal is 


held ; a ſnare: out of uſe. 
The farmer they leave in the 74%, 
With loſſes on every ſide. Tuffer's Huſbandry. 
4. A ſtroke of fatire ; a farcaſm. 
The moral is a laſs at the vanity of arrogating 
that to ourſelves which ſucceeds well. L "Eftranges 
70 LASH, lsh'. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, "=D ſtrike with any thing pliant; to 
ſcourge. 
Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſt hence theſe aver-weening tags ef France. 
| Shu beſp. 
He charg'd the flames, and thoſe that diſobey d 
He /2fo'g to duty with his ſwotd of light. Dryden. 
And limping death, la d on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our tas. 
Stern as. tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſs the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden, 
Leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, ; 
His fiery courſers laing through the air. Garth, 
2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or jerk. 
Theclubhung round his ears, and batter*d brows; 
He falls; and N up his heels, his rider throws. 
Dryden. 
3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound; 
The winds grow high, 
e tempeſts charge the ſky; 3 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And big waves /afþ the frighted ſhores. 
4. To ſcourge with fatire. 
Could penſion'd Boileau {aſs in honeſt ſtrain, 
Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Louis“ reign. Pope. 
5. To tie any thing down to the fide or maſt 
of a ſhip : properly to lace. 
To Las u, lash'. v. 1. To ply the whip. 
They 4aſb aloud, each other they provoke, - 
And lend their little ſouls at ev ry ſtroke. Dryden. 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to laſt at vice. Dryden. 
Let men out of their way 4% on ever ſo faſt, 
they are not at all the nearer their journey's end, 
South 0 
Wheels claſh "with wheels, and bar the narrow 


2. Greece; | 
The /afting whip reſounds. Gays Trivia. 


Dryden, 


Prior. 


La'sHER, lash“-ur. af. BAT eee 9 ; 


whips or laſhes. 
Lass, las'. 1. /. (from lad is formed laddeſs, 
by contraction laſs. Hickes.) A girl; a maid; 


| 3, young woman: uſed now only of mean 


girls. 
Now was the time for vig rous lade to ſhow 


What love or honour could invite them to; 


A goodly theatre, here rocks are round | 
— reverend age, and N Ws crown'd. 1 
ih aller. 1 : 


Wy Pipe, 1 | 
La'ssiTvDE, Bis toda. 1. 2 43 
Lat. Jaſſitude, Fr. ; 


ORE? 3 the painarifing from 
Laſſtud 


\ Weanneſs : 


_ 
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LAS 


Loft is remedied by bathing, or anointing | 
with oil and warm water; for all laſitude is a kind 
of contuſion and compreſſion of the parts; and | 
bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emol- 


lition. Bacon Nat. Hi iſt. 
Aſſiduity in cogitation is more than our em- 
bodied ſouls can bear without Iaſitud%, or diſ- 


Glan ville Sce pic. 


laſſitude. More s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

Do not over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind 
be ſeized with a /aitude, and thereby be tempted 
to nauſcate, and grow tired. Watts, 

From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran, 
And loſt in laſitude Jay all the man. Pope's Ody/. 

a. [In phyſick. ] 

Laſſitude generalfy expreſſes that wearineſs 
which proceeds from a diſtempered ftate, and not 
from exerciſe, which wants no remedy but reſt: 
it proceeds from an increaſe of bulk, from a dimi- 
nution of proper evacuation, or from too great a 
conſumption of the fluid neceſſary to maintain the 
ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated 


ſupplied. 
Forſaken by his miſtreſs. Not uſed. - 


Brown groves, 
2X Whoſe ſhadow tlie diſmiſſed batchelor loves; 

= Being laſelorn. Sbaleſp. T 2 
1 LAST, last'; 1. /. Sax. laetſte, Dut.) 


time. 
Why are ye the * to bring the king back P 
Samuel, 
Oz may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 
3 The 16%, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire ? Pope. 
TE 3 -— which follows in order of | 
| Ace. 2 | 
| 3 Merion purſued at greater diſtance fill, 
XX Leaf came Admetus, thy unhappy ſan, 
3. Beyond which there is no more. 
| Iwill ſlay the /aft-of them with the ſword. Ames. 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy. to the /aft:the kind releaſing knell. * 
The ſwans, that on Cayſter often try d 
Their tuneful ſongs, now ſung their 14, and dy'd. 


eee 


Pope. 


Addiſon. 
O.] may fam'd Brunſwick be the laft, 
The {aft, the happieſt Britiſh-king, | 
Whom thou ſhalt paint, or I ſhall ſing.. Addiſon. 
But, while 1 take my {af adieu, 3 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear. Prior. 


Here, aft of Britons, let your names be read. Pope. 
Wit not alone has ſhone on ages paſt, - 


. , ̃ ²— METE 


4. The loweſtꝗ the meaneſt. 

4 Antilochus + ; 
1 Takes the la prize, and takes it with a jeſt; Hape. 
Mx . Next before the preſent ; as, laſt week. 


+ Vimaſt: 

= | = Fool ambitiouſly contend 

A 1 wit and pow'r ; their laſt endeavours bend 

7 de each e Dryden Lucretius, 
Ia concluſion; at the end. 

$f A troop ſhall overcome him; but he ſhall 

1 or at the loft... | Gen, xlix, 19 

Thus Weathertcockg, chat for a while. | 

Have turn d about with ev'ry 4 

i 2 old, a ol oil, 

7 o 2 point, an 

2 ny The af th and fix at . 

=: | politicians hen on Wait 151 

= Andblunder on in buligeſs to. 


þ- The by time; ee before the 
How long * 
5 2225 eee 
en left 1 dy'd, and, 


E | - 1/0 
"X L4's5108n, Hs“ Hörn. u. /. [laſs and 1 


e e 
. Lateſt; that which lows all the reſt in 


Butlightstheprefent, and ſhall warm thelaf, Pape. | 


She lives and breeds in air; the largeneſs and | 
lightneſs of her wings and tail ſuſtain her without 


ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres are not | 


Pope. | 


Shot. 


[ 


LAT 

I ean remember yet that 1 

Something did ſay, and ſomething did beſtowv. 
Donne. 
2. In coneluſion. 

Pleas'd with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores; and laſt, the thing ador'd deſires. 
To LasT, läst“. v. u. [Izmcan, Sax.) To en- 

dure; to continue; to perſevere. 

All more laſting than beautiful. Sidney. 

I thought it agreeable to my affection to your 

grace, to prefix your name before the efſays : for 
the Latin volume of them, being in the univerſal 
language, may /af? as long as books Jaff. Bacon. 

With ſeveral degrees of /aſting, ideas are im- 

printed on the memory. Locke, 

Theſe are ſtanding marks of facts delivered by 

thoſe who were eye-witnefſes to them, and which 
were contrived with great 2 28 255 to laſt till time 
ſhould be no more. i 
LasT, Ast“. n. /. (lærr, Sax.) 
1. The mould on which ſhoes are formed. 
The cobler is not to go beyond his 44%. L Eftra. 


been uſed to cut faces over his !aff. Addiſon's Spect. 
Should the big /aft extend the ſhoe too wide, 

. | Fac ſtone would wrench:th' unwary ſtep aſide. 

£2. Gay. 


2. [La, Germ.] A load; a certain weight or 


meeaſure. 


[LA sT ERV, IA“'s-tér-Y. 1. /. A red colour. 


The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did ſpread, 
That her became as poliſh'd ivory, 

Which cunning craftſman's hand hath overlaid, 
With fair vermilion, or pure /aftery. 


La'STAGE, las -tIdzh. z./. [/e/age, Fr. * 
agie, Dut. Plærr, Sax. a load .] 


1. Cuſtom paid for freightage. 


2. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 
La'sTING, las ting. participial adj, [from laſt. Ji 
x, Continuing.; durable. 


2. Of long continuance ; perpetual. 
Whiteparents may have black children, as negroes 


The grateful work is done, 
The ſeeds. of diſcord ſow'd, the war begun: 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have poſſeſs'd the ſtate, 
And fix'd the cauſes of a laſting hate. 


ſtrength, and the memory of it leaves a /afting 
caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to any robuſt employment. Locke. 
EX'STINGLY, las-ting-lF. adv. [from lafting.] 
Perpetually ; : durably. 
LAa'sTINGNESS, las'-ting-nis, . / {from laſt 
ing.] Durableneſs ; continuance. 
All more laſting than beautiful, but that the 
conſideration of the exceeding /a/tingn:ſs made the 
eye believe it was exceeding beautiful. Sidney. 


in the bottom of the eye by light. Newton "5 Optichs. 


| La'sTLY, last'-l}. adv. [from Jaft.]: 


x, In the laſt place. 

I Will juſtify the quarrel; ſecondly, beide the 
forces; and, lafily, propound variety of deſigns ſor 
hidden. but not adviſe the choice. Bacon. 

2. In the concluſion ; at laſt ; finally. 

LATCH, Jatsh'. 7 Lethe, Dut. Jaccio, Ital.) 


W ; A catch of a: door TT TRIO: or a 


handle. 
The laich word up- ay's ; Paſlorals, ; 
Then comes roſy health from ky cottage: of | 


thatch, 
| Where never pliyſician had liked the latch. oy 
Te LATCH, latsb'. 2. a. [from the noun . 
1. To faſten with a lat Uh 
Ke had firength to reach his" ſather's . 20 
the door was only /atebed; and, when he had the 


lateb in his . his to ſee 
W . head 


Dryd. 


Addiſon. 


A cobler produced ſeveral new grins, having | 


Spenſer... 


Every vio ence offered weakens and impairs, 0 
and renders the body leſs durable and laſting. Ray. 


ſometimes have laſting white ones. Boyle on Colours, [ 


| Dr yden. 
A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 


Conſider the e of the motions excited 


Locle. | 


LA 


2. [Lecher, Fr.] To ſmear. Ke 
But haſt thou yet /atch'd the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do? Shake/ps 


{La'TCurs, latsh'-Iz. u. f. 


— 


Latches or laſkers, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines like 
loops, faſtened. by ſewing into the bonnets and 
drablers of a ſhip, in order to lace the bonnets to 
the courſes, or the drablers to the e bonnets. Harris. 


La'TCHET, latsh'-It. . /, [lacet, Fr.] The 
ſtring that faſtens the ſhoe, - 

There cometh one mightier than I, the /atchet 

of whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to unlooſe. \ 

Mark, i. 7. 


LATE, Wit, adj. ler, Sax. laet, Dut. in the 
comparative latter or later, i in the ſuperla- 
tive lateſt or lat. Laſt is abſolute and defi- 

nite, more than late. 

1. Contrary to early; ow ; tardy ; long des 
layed, 

My haſting days fly on with full career, 

But my late ſpring no bud nor bloſſom ſheweth. 

N 5 Milos. 
Juſt * the vengeance, and to late days 

Shall long poſterity reſound thy praiſe. Pope's Ody. 


2. Laſt in any place, office, or character. 

All the difference between the late ſervants, and 
thoſe who ſtaid in the family, was, that thoſe lat · 
ter were finer gentlemen:. - Addiſon's Spetiator. 


| z. The deceaſed: as, the works of tn late 
Mr. Pope | 

4. Far in the day or nights 

* LaTE, IA t. adv. 

] 1. After long delays; after a long time. It is: 
uſed often with too, when the proper time 
| 

| is paſt. | 
| 

| 


& 
i 
> 


tt Se. 


c 


1 O boy! thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life 200 late. Shakeſps 

5 A ſecond Silvius after: theſe appears, 

Silvius Eneas, for thy name he bears: 

For arms and juſtice equally renown'd, 

Who Yate reſtor d in Alba ſhall be crown d. Dryd. 4 

. He laughs at all the giddy turns of ſtate, 

When mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. 

1 Dr den. > 
The later it is before: any one comes to have: 

theſe ideas, the later alſo will it be before he comes 


0 


4 
$- 


to thoſe maxims, . 
| I might have ſpar'd his life, x 
But now it is too late. Philips's Dare Mother, = 


2. In a later ſeaſon; 

To make roſes, or other flowers, come * is 
an experiment of pleaſure; ſor the ancients eſteemed 
much of the roſa ſera. Bacon. Natural Hi iflery. 

There be ſome flowers which come more early, 
and others * come more late, in the year. 
Bacon Ne . N. | 
by Lately ; not long ago. 
I zIey arrived in that pleaſant iſle, 
Where ſleeping late, ſhe left her other Wiebe. 


Heger, 
In reaſon's abſence fancy wakes/, 
Ill-matching words ad deeds long paſt or FER 


7 $ 15 | Milton. 


0 The goddeſs with indulgent cares, 
And ſocial joys; the late transform'd repairs. Pope. 

From freſh paſtures, and the dewy field, 

| The lowing herds return, and round them thropg _ 

| With E W the Gate Meer young. IT 

by * one 

| 4. Far i in the day or vight; 

. Was it ſo late, friend, ere you went to go 

That you do lie fo late: 

1 sir, we were carouſing till the ſecond hee! 


| "Tate the nocturnal ſacrifice- n, 
Nor ended till the next returning oe | Dryden 35 
8 Of late; lately; in times paſt; be 71 | 
an 1 


preſent, Late in this "uy ode 


dcdijective. 
4 i Ae. 


N | 8 


ado 4 + 
» 


9 


8 


LAT 
7 


Men have e late made uſe of a pendulum, as a 
more Reidy regulator. | Locke. 
Larp, A-tid. adj. Os late.] Belated ; 
- furpriſed by the night. ; 
oh s * ſo a CEE that 1 
Have loft my way for ever. Sbaleſp. 
The weſt glimmers wich ſome ſtreaks of day : 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 75 
Jo gain the timely inn. Shabeſp. Macbeth. 
LA'T ELI, lat -Iy. adv. [from late.] Not long 
480. 
paul found a certain Jew named Aquila, lately 
come from Italy. AA,, viii. I. 


4 


La'textss, IAt-nfs. x. /. [from late.] Time 


far advanced. 
Lateneſs in life might be 
world with. | 


$Twift to Gay. 


* 


L4'TENT, la'-tent. aj. [/atens, Lat.] Hidden; 


Toncealed; ſecret. 


if we look into its retired movements, and T9 LA'THER,lath-ar, v. u. [lexnan, Sax.] 
more ſecret latent ſprings, we may there trace out 


2 ſteady hand producing good out of evil. 


Woodward, 1 Such as will /ather cold with ſoap. 
Te La'THER, lath'-hir. v. a. To cover with 
foam of water and ſoap. 


of 
Y 


Who drinks, alas! but to forget ; nor fees, 
That melancholy floth, ſevere diſeaſe, 
Mem'ry confus'd, and interrupted thought, 


Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught. Prior. 
What were Wood's viſible coſts I know not, 


and whatwerc. his latent is variouſly conjectured. 


A.A'TERAL, Ixt-tér-Al. 
Ang, Lat] ·˙ 


3- Growing out on the ſide ; belonging to the 


b fide | wig by ſchool-boys, who turn Engliſh into | 

_ Why may they not ſpread their lateral branches 1. Latin. PEP et WEE 
till their diſtance from the centre of gravity.de- | In learning farther his ſyntaxis, he ſhall not uſe | 
—— | e e ay. the common order in ſchools for making pf Zatins. 

Ihe ſmalleſt veſſels, which carry the blood. by 5 Aſcham. 


Lateral branches, ſeparate the next thinner fluid or 
ſerum, the diameters of which lateral branches 
are leſs. than the diameters. of the blood-veſlels. 
+ ot Jes  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A2. Placed, or acting on the fide. _ - 
. Forth ruſh the Levant, and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecchioo. Mili 
LATENA LIT, lAt-tér-Al“- t-. . /. [frem 


lateral.] The quality of having diſtinct 


r : . 

We may -reafonably conclude a right and left 
laterality in the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. 

8 Pl 8 Beroun. 

LA“ TERALL, lät“-téër-Al-F. adv. [from late- 
- ral.) By the ſide; ſidewiſe. #1 

The days are ſet laterally againſt the columns of 

tthe golden number. | 


Holder on Time. 


1 - | from Latin. ] To uſe word hraſes bor- | 
L4'TRWARD, li't-ward. adv, [late and yeand e om Latin] e Words Or PArales bor 


Sax. ] Somewhat late. 
LAT IH, ith. 3. /. Llarra, Sax” late, latte, 


Fr.] A ſmall long piece of wood uſed to 


Aupport the tiles ot houſes. 
With dagger of Jath. _ Sbaleſp. 
'Penny-royal and orpin they uſe in thẽ country 


tte trim their houſes; binding it with a lath or 
ſtick, and ſetting it againſt a wall. Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 
Tatb, are made of heart of oak, for outſide 
Work, as tiling and plaiſtering; and of fir for in- 
nde plaiſtering, and pantile lathing. Moon. 
TDhue god who frights away, _ 

With his 7atb ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 

"ks FM n Dryden. 
Lo Larn, Wth. v. 4. [latter, Fr. from the 

ngun.] To fit up with laths 

Wn mall kiln conſiſts of an oaken frame, /athed* 
© "">,om every idle. Moxtimer's Huſbandry. 
Ĩ be plaiſterer's work is cotnmiorily done by the 
Jud ſquare for tathing. Mortimer, Huſbandry, 

| Art, BON. "a J. Us, Sax. It is explained 
_* *by Du Cange, I fuppoſe from Spelman, Portio 
. 


2 


* 


improper to begin the , Thoſe black circular lines we ſee. on turned 


| Swift. 
adj. Lateral, Fr. 


nary expreſſions. a Aadliſen. 
One ſkilled in Latin. . | 


Aa 


| LAaTiRO'sSTR 


hund W 
% "43S 1 . 27 4 2 F 5 
N 9 den e 


LAT, 


| eontz1ers + this is apparently contrary to 
Spenſer, in the following example.] A part 
of a county. | 
If all that tything failed, then all that /ath was 
charged for that tything z and if the /ath failed, 
then all that hundred was demanded for them ; 
and if the hundred, then the ſhire, who would 
not reſt till they had found that undutiful fellow, 
which was not ameſnable to law. Spenſer's Ireland, 
Ihe fee-farms reſerved upon charters granted | 
to cities and towns corporate, and the hlanch rents 
and lab filver anſwered by the ſheriffs. Bacon. 
| LATHE, la'th. 1. /. The tool of a turner, by 
which he turns about his matter ſo as to | 
ſhape it by the chizel. | 


- 


[ 


veſſels of wood, are the effects of ignition, cauſed 


by the preſſure of an edged ſtick upon the veſſel 
turned nimbly in the /athe. Ray. 


To form a foam. 
| Chuſe water pure, 


{ 
1 


Baynard. 


LAa'THER, lath'-ar. x. {. {from the verb.] A 
ſoap with water. | 

1 LA'TIN, lat“ tin. adj. [Latinus.] Written or 
ſpoken in the language of the old Romans. 

Word. : Locke. } 


Larix, thttin. 1. /. Ani exerciſe practiſed 


LAlrixis u, lat'-tin-Izm. 2. /. [lati niſme, Fr. 
latiniſmus, low Lat.] A Latin idiom; a 
mode of ſpeech peculiar to the Latin. 


Latiniſms, antiquated words and phraſes, that he 
might the better deviate from vulgar and ordi- | 


Oldham was conſidered as a good Latiniſt. 

f n |  Oldbam's Life. 
LLATUNITY, la-tin-nit-$. 2. . [atinite, Fr. 

. latinitas, Lat.) Purity of Latin ſtile ; the 

Latin tongue. 

If Shakeſpeare was. able to read Plautus with | 

eaſe, nothing in Latinity could be hard to him, 

1] | EW 

To LATIN IZE, lat“ tin- iz. v. a. [/atini/er, Fr. 


| 


rowed from the Latin. 1 N 

I am liable to be chargef that I /atinize too | 

much. C Dryden. 

He uſes coar ſe and vulgär words, or terms and 

_ phraſes that are latiniaed, ſcholaſt ick, and hard to 
be underſtood. . Watts. 

LA“TIis n, la't-Ish. adj. [from late.] Some- 
what late. . 


- * » 


US, K-th-rds'-triss.. adj. [latus | 
and reſtrum, Lat.] Broad-beaked. ö 
In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their | 
heads, the eyes are placed at ſome diſtance ;_in | 
tatiroftrous and flat-billed' birds, they 
laterally ſeatee.. Brorvn. 
LA TITAN cx, lat'-t5-tan-8F. 1. J. [from lati- 
tans, Lat.] Deliteſcence ; the ſtate of lying 


In Vipers ſhe has abridged their malignity by 
their ſeceſſion or latitancy. rYown's Vulgar Errours, | 
La/rrrant, lat-ty-tant.' adj. llatituns, Lat.] 
Deliteſcent ; concealed ; Hing Kd. - 

Shalces and lizzards; latitant many months in 
the year containing a weak heat in a copious 


” 
- 


= 


1. Breadth; width; in bodies of unequal di- 


not exceed the latitude aboye one third part. 


foam or froth made eommonly by beating | 


Auguſtus himſelf could not make a new Latin | 


Milton has made uſe of frequent tranſpoſitions, | 


into pure and mixed, 


| LATITUDINA/RLAN, Hlt-p-tsh6-dy-nX'-ryin, 
are more 
25 


N 


5 copper and calaminaris ſtone. 


LAT 


Force the ſmall _Jatitant bubbles of air 40 dif- 


” 
» 


cloſe themſelves and break. _ Bayt:. 
It muſt be ſome other ſubſtance datilant in the 
fluid matter, aud really diſtinguiſhable from it. 
PR 7 | More. 
LATITA'TION, . lat-y-ta/-shtin. 1. . from 
latito, Lat.] The ſtate of lying concealed. 
LA'TITUDE, I1at'-t5-tsh6d. u. /. (latitude, Fr. 
latitudo, Lat.] e 


menſions the ſhorter axis; in equal bodies 
the line drawn from right to left. 

Whether the exact quadrat, or the long ſquare 

be the better, I find not well determined ; though 

1 muſt prefer the latter, provided the length do 


|  Witton, 
2. Room; ſpace; extent. | 

There 1s a difference of degrees in men's under- 

| ſtandings, to fo great a latitude, that one may 

affirm, that there is a greater difference between 


* Tome men and others, than between ſome men and WM 
ny Tocle. 


3. The extent of the earth or heavens, rec- | 
Ekoned from the equator to either pole: op- 
poſed to longitude. VENT = 
We found ourſelves in the /atitude of thirty de. 
grees two minutes ſouth. © "Swift, 
4. A particular degree, reckoned from the 
_ equator. e ee WOE» * 0 


Another effect the Alps have on Geneva is, tha 
the ſun here riſes later and ſets ſooner than it doe: 1 
to other places of the ſame latilude. - Addiſon, ky | 
5. Unreſtrained acceptation ; licentious or 
lax interpretation. © ht if ne gc HS 
In ſuch /atitudes of ſenſe, many that love me ana 
the church well, may have taken the covenant. RR 

| "ALS 4 King Charles. 
Then, in comes the benign latitude ef the do- 
trine of good-will, and cuts aſunder all thoſe hard 
Ed es South. 


pinching cords. | EIA 
6. Freedom from ſettled rules; laxity. = 
In human actions there are no degrees, and pre- 
eiſe natural limits deſcribed, but a latitude is in- 
dulget. b Taylor. » 4 
[ took this kind of verſe, which allows more 
latitude than any other. | Dryden. 1 
PD in leis £0 
Albertus, biſhop of Ratiſbon, for his great 1 
learning, and -/atitude of knowledge, ſirnamcd 
Magnus; - beſides divinity, hath written many —_ 
tracts in philoſophy. | Bron. 
Mathematicks, in its latitude, is uſually divided 
| Miu. 
I pretend not to treat of them in their full I. 
tude; it ſuffices to ſhew how the mind receives 
them, from ſenſation and reflection. Locle. 
LATITUDINA'RIAN, lAt-Y-tshò-dy-nâ“-rydn. 
adj. atitudinaire, Fr. latitudinarius, lou 
Lat.] Notreftrained ; not confined ; thin? 
ing or acting at large. 1 
Talütudinarian love will be expenfive, and there 
fore I would be infornied what is to be gotten by ſl 
e eiuilier en Kindn, 


- . 


,, One who departs from orthodor ). 
ä y care the various gifts to trace, 


s 


The minds and genius of the 


from" 


TA T. RI A, 1⁴ — . [Narpex; latrie, Fr.] The 3 


N N .cind of worſh: 8 
e papiſts from dulia, or inferior worſhiv, 

The prager of the catholick church makes <4 2 
nuflections, proftrations, ; 49 
acts of latria to the croſs. 
LA'TTEN, lAt“-ten fi! by 7. let * 
u. . leton, 
Dut. lattaun, Welſh,) Braſs 


* 


Te make lamp- black, take a torch or link, and 


4 * 


Hold it under the bottom ef a /atten baſop, anche 
; $4. Forts MICs to 07. * t 


1 
* = 


Mz 17 1 f $ . 7 11 
„ Lat.] A waſh; ſomething in which parts 


- - 


L AU 


. a feather | 
3 ſhell. Peacham. 
LATTER, lat/-tur. adj. [This is the com- 
vatative of late, though univerſally written 
with tt, contrary to analogy, and to our 
ovyn practice in the ſuperlative ate. When 
the thing of which the compariſon is made 
is mentioned, we Uſe later; as, this fruit 
45 later than the reſt; but latter when no 
compariſon is expreſſed, but the reference 
is merely to time; as, he are latter fruits. 
| | 5 Volet uus | 
Quem penes arbitrium eft, & vis, & norma 
loquendi. 8 
1, Happening after ſomething elſe. 
2, Modern; lately done or paſt. 
Hath not navigation diſcovered, in theſe latter 
ages, whole nations at the bay of Soldania ? Loc lte. 
3. Mentioned laſt of two. 
The difference hetween reaſon and revelation, 
and in What ſenſe the latter is ſuperior. Watt.. 
LA'TTERLY, lät“tür-ly. adv. [from latter.] 
Of late; in the laſt part of life: a low word 
lately hatched. | 
Latterly Milton was ſhort and thick, Richardſon. 
LA'TTICE, lit'-tis. n. / [/attis, Fr. by Junius 
Written /ettice, and derived from lexx iefin 
a hindring iron, or iron ſtop ; by Skinner 
. imagined to be derived from latte, Dut. a 
lath, or to be corrupted from zett:ce or net- 
abort : I have ſometimes derived it from 
let and eye; letezes, that which lets the eye. 
It may be deduced from laterculus.] A re- 
. ticulated window; a window made with 
ſticks or irons croſſing each other at ſmall 
: diftatices:-* 0 | 
My good window of /attice, fare thee well; thy 
- caſement I need not open, I look through thee. 


weth black within , ſtrike it with 


a 


and cried through the /atte/ſs. - Fudges, v. 28. 
Up into the watch-tower get, 


Thou ſhalt not peep through lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern. Donne. 
The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 
. Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like lattice windows, give the ſpy - 


Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 


To decuſſate, or croſs ; 
parts like a lattice. _ . 

LAVA“TTIox, la-va'-shan. 2. /. [/avatio, Lat.] 
The act of waſhing. _ 

Buch filthy ſtuff was by looſe lewd varlets ſung 


to mark with croſs ' 


| 


. © "before the chariot on the ſolemn day of her /ava- | 


7 tion. . 


191 : : Hakewill. 
Lava'Toxy, lv-vi-tar-y. 2. /. 


from laws, 
:Giſeaſed are waſhed. _ | 

** Laveteries, to waſh the temples, hands, wriſts, 
Harvey, 


1. Praiſe ;/hanour paid; celebration. 
Doubtleſs, O guelt, great /aud and praiſe were 


II, after ſocial rites, and gifts beſtow'd, 


in praiſe, IK 


Hay daily of aud and thanks to God for his mar- 
vellous works. ; 


*— Ws book of Pſalms, the lad niake up a very. 
great part of i. Government of the Tongue. | 


To Lav, Ba. v. 4. Llaudo, Lat.] To praiſe; | | 


10 celebrate. SES 


1 


* Sbalęſp. ö 
The mother of Siſera looked out at a window, 


And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies . 1 


To LAT Tien, lat'-tis. v. a. [from the noun.) | 


1 and jugulars, do potently profligate, and keep off 
5 3 the venom. * * 9 ? | 


Tap, Ad. . ½ Claus, Lat.] 


. | i 1 
Reply 'd the ſwain, for ſpotleſs faith divine: | 


5 es, A | 
I ain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Poe. 
2.. That part of divine worſhip which confiſts | 


ſe have certain bymns and ſervices, which We | 


| La'van; Wr . , [laveir; Fre from law.) 
JE io ch ; A waſhing veſſel. : | 


— PAY 


O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having 


conſidered the heayens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained, with 
all the company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy glorious name. | | Bentley. 
LA'UDABLE, 14'-dabl. adj. [laudadilis, Lat.) 
1. Praiſe-worthy ; commendable. 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; but to do good, ſometime 
Accounted dang'rous folly. _ Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Affectation endeavours, to correct natural de- 
fects, and has always the /audable aim of pleaſing, 
though it always miſſes it. | Locke, 
2. Healthy; ſalubrious. 
Good blood, and a due projectile motion or cir- 


laudable animal juices, Arbutbnot. 


LA'UDABLENESsS, I1a'-dabl-nls. z. /. [from lau- 
dable.] Praiſe-worthineſs. 3 

LA'UDABLY, 12-dab-ly. adv. [from laudable.] 
In a manner deſerving praiſe. | 

Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when 

either they are ſounding or ſignificant. Dryden. 
LAa'uDANUm, l0d'-di-ntim. ./. [A cant word, 
from laudo, Lat.] A ſoporifick tincture. 
To LAVE, Ia'v. v. a. [lavo, Lat.) 
I. To waſh; to bathe. BE 
Unſafe, that we muſt /ave our honours 
In theſe fo flatt'ring ſtreams. - 

But as I roſe out of the laving ſtream, 
Heav'n open'd her eternal doors, from whence 
The ſpirit deſcended on me like a dove. Milton. 

With raomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting billow 

5, 1555 PT. 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 

She ſeems a ſea-waſp flying on the waves. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


2, [Lever, Fr.] To throw up; to lade; to | 


draw out. | 
| Though hills were ſet on hills, 

And ſeas met ſeas to guard thee, I would through : 

I'd plough up rocks, ſteep as the Alps, in duſt, 

And lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 

But I would reach thy head. Ben 
Some ſtow their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, 

Another bolder yet the yard beſtrides, 


And folds the fails; a fourth with labour laves | 


_ Th intruding ſeas, and waves ejects on waves. 
| . Dryden. 
To LAvE, a'v. v. u. 
bathe. 
In her chaſte current oft the goddeſs laves, 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. Pope. | 
To LAVE“ER, la-ver. v. n. To change the di- 
rection often in a courſe. 
How eaſy tis whendeſtiny proves kind, 
With full-ſpread ſails to run before the wind: 
But thoſe that gainſt ſtiff gales /aveering go, 
Muſt be at once reſolv'd, and ſxilful too. Dryden 


„ x: 
conſiſts of one leaf, divided into two lips; the up- 
moſt part, biſid; but the under lip is cut into three 
are diſpoſed in whorles, and are collected into a 
ſlender ſpike upon the top of the ſtalks. Miller. 
The whole lavender plant has a highly aroma- 
nervous, and uterine medicine. HA. 
And then again he turneth to his play, 
To ſpoil the pleaſures of that paradiſe; 


Rank ſmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 
| TR ee 1 19” » Bpenſer. 


culation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into 


onſon. 4 5 


To waſh himſelf; to | 


It is one of the verticillate plants, whoſe flower | 
per lip, ſtanding upright, is roundiſh, and, for the | 
ſegments, which are almoſt equal; theſe flowers | 


tick ſmell and taſte, and is famous as a cephalick, | 


| 


| 
The wholeſome ſage, and lavender ſtill grey, 


n 


He gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 
In nectar'd /avers ſtrew'd with aſphodil. Miitos. 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 
Brought the full /aver o'er their hands to pour. 


Pope's Oaylſey. 


To LAUGH, lat“. . 1. Hlapan, Sax. lachen, 


Germ. and Dut. /ach, Scott.) 


t. To make that noiſe which ſudden merri- 
ment excites. | 


You ſaw my maſter wink and ll wpan vou. 


, Shakefþ. 

There's one did laugb in's lgep, and one cried, 
Murther! _ | 

They wak'd cach other, Shaleſp. 
At this fuſty ſtuff 


The large Achilles, on his preſt-bed lolling, 
From his deep cheſt laugbe out a loud applauſe. 
2 | _ Shakeſp. 
Laughing cauſeth a continued expulſion of the 
breath with the loud noiſe, which maketh the in- 
terjection of laughing, ſhaking of the breafl and 
fides, running of the eyes with water, if it be vio- 
3 | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. [In poetry.) To appear gay, favourable, 
pleaſant, or fertile. e 
Entreat her not the worſe, in that I pray 
You uſe her well; the world may laugh again, 
And I may live to do you kindneſs, if 
You do it her. 1 Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Then Yavghs the childiſh year with flowrets 


crown'd. Dryden. 
The plenteous board, high-heap'd with cates 
divine, : | 


And &'er the foaming bowl the /aughing wine. Pope. 
3. To laugh at. To treat with contempt ; 
to ridicule. 5 
Preſently prepare thy grave; 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ſtone daily: make thine epitaph, f 
That death in thee at others lives may laugh. Shal. 
Twere better for you, if 'twere not known in 
council; you'll be laughed af. __ Shatkeſp. 
The diſſolute and abandoned, before they are 
aware of it, are betrayed to laugh at themſelves, 
and upon reflection find, that they are merry at 
their own expence. * 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To LAUGH, laf. v. a. To deride; to ſcorn. 
Be bloody, bold, and reſolute ; laugb to ſcorn 
The pow'r. of man, - - Shakeſp.. Macbeth. 
A wicked foul ſhall make him to be laughed to 
: ſcorn of his enemies. EZeclus. vi. 4. 
LauGH, laf'. 1. [from the verb.] The 
convulſion cauſed by merriment; an jnarti- 
culate expreſſion of ſudden merriment. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugb, to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 
La'UGHABLE, laf'-fabl. adi. [from .laxgh.] 
| Such as may properly excite laughter. 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eye, 
And /augh like parrots.at a bagpiper ; We: 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect, et 
That they'll not ſhow. their teeth in way of ſmile, 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. Shak. 


Cafaubon confeſſes Perſius was not good at turn 


ing things into à pleaſant ridicule; er, in other 

words, that he was not a /aughable writer. 8 

La'vcGHER, laf'-far. n. 7. [from uu. A 

man fond of merriment, * 

I am a common laugber. Sbg. 

. Some ſober men cannot be of the general opi- 
nion, but the /aughers are much the majority. 


L uenidLE, lf flag Ip. av, [from lagh- | 


Let us go find the body where it lies 
Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ſtream 


1 K* Up * 3 1 4 f | c 

r 

— 6 . a 4 
2 . — , 


With lover; pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 
The clodded gorg, Minas Ago 


, Amie. | The tngbingech of ane modes, 


ing.] In a merry way; merrily; * | 
La'vGRinGsrock, laf'-fing-st6k. n./: [laygh 
and eren A butt; an object of ridicule. 
I) be forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have ſean 
Per. 
Pray 


LAU | — Lv 2; LAW 


Pray you, let us not be laugbing-ſtocks to other | — Whoever purſues his own thoughts, will find | LA'VRELED, 1or'-rild. adj, [from  laurel.] 
men's humours. © Shakeſp. them launch out beyond the extent of body into Crownedor decorated with laurel; laureate. 
Supine credulous frailty expoſes a man to be the infinity of ſpace, i Locke. Hearſt thou the news? my friend! th' expreſs 
both a prey and laugbing-ſtocl at once. L Eftrange. Spenſer has not contented himſelf with ſub- | is come { : b 
LA UGHTER, lAf-thr. 1. /. (from laugh.] Con- miſſive imitation: he /aunches out into very flowery | With laurell d letters from the camp to Rome. Dryd. 
vulſtve merriment ; an inarticulate expreſ- | paths, which ſtill conduct him into one great road. Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee 
fon of ſudden merriment. | . Prior. | How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 
| To be worſt, ; He had not acted in the character of a ſuppliant, Pr in fair ſeries laurell d bards be ſhown, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, if he had launched out into a long oration. Broome. | A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon, Pope. 
stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear. I bave launched out of my ſubje& on this article. I, Aw, 18. U e , , 8 
The lamentable change is from the beſt, | a Arb uihnot. Bris; 5 | hgh | | 
The worſt returns to laughter. Shakeſp. | To LAUNCH, lantsh/, v. a. 1. A rule of action. : 
The act of laughter, which is a ſweet contrac- | I, To puſh to ſea. 5 That whichdoth aſſign unto each thing the kind; 4 
tion of the muſcles of the face, and a pleaſant agi- All art is uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and Weh tmat Wien en moderate the force Ver, 85 5 
tation of the vocal organs, is not merely volunta- | preſbytery in England. King Charles. | Fhich doth appoint the form and meaſure of work- oY 
ry, or totally within the juriſdiction of ourſelves. With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg d the ſhip, ing; the ſame we term a law. „ 1 2 | 
88 dp © Brown, | And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. Unhappy man!] to break the pious Jaws FRY 
„We find not that the laughter-Joving dame, 1 Poe. Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe. Dry. 
Mourn'd for Anchiſes. Waller. | 2. To dart from the hand. This perhaps, |, A decree, edi; ſtatute, or cuſtom. pub. 
Pain or pleaſure, grief or laughter. Prior. for diſtinction ſake, might better be written | „5 1 


lickly eftablithed as a rule of juſtice. . 
Ordain them /azes, part ſuch as appertain 1 


LA VIS E, 14, -vish. adj. [Of this word I have | /anch or lance. 


: The King of Heav'n, obſcure on high, To ulied; e e. 3 
By mY be plant ne rp" erty wh Bar'd his red arm, and Jamibing from the ſky ORE ee e . e c Milton. 


| Our nat: Id i | 5 
: . His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke Eh 10 rat a o T . P e ee . 
to throw out ; as profundere opes, is to be DEL. > bats the Saming fellow ra erefore now the Iriſh gave lazvs to them. Davies. 


laviſh] ] 8 ; Dryden. | 3: A decree authoritatively annexing rewards 
I, n . Tae liberal. IA unp, 14/nd. . (lande, Fr. lawn, Weiſh.]|  Puniſhments to certain adions. 


F "ef | So many lau argue ſo many ſins. MM, * 
- Laughsat his thrift ; and /avi/ of expence, Lawn ; a plain extended between woods. 4 * j 


Laws politique among men preſuming man t 
2 , | | Hanmer. i 7 8 2 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. 3 | ma. *| berebellious. | ng 
| Dryden. | Under this thick-grown brake we'll ſhroud our 4. Judicial proceſs. 


The dame has been too /avi/b of her feaſt, © » ſelves, 785 ribs 
: , ge ' For through this laund anon the deer will come; 
And fed him till he loats. QRonve's Fane Shore, | JC Shak. 


* 


When every caſe in las is right. Shakeſp.. © 5 | 
5 He hath reſiſted lazv, 88 = 
And therefore /2zv ſhall ſcorn him further trial 


2. Scattered in waſte ; profuſe : as, the coſt | : 5 
Was laviſb. | | | LA UN DRESS, lan'-dris. n. J. (la vandiere, Fr. Than the ſeverity of publick power. 8 bakeſp. 3 
3. Wild; unreſtrained. 1 N Skinner imagines that lavandareſſe may have rom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking tlbe 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, been the old word.] A woman whoſe em- | ao of every body: there is not one in the town | 
Confronted him, curbing his 4% ſpirit. Shat/p. | ployment is to waſh clothes. where he lives that he has not ſued at a quarter 
To La'visn, A- vlsh. v. a. [from the ad- The counteſs of Richmond would often ſay, | ſeſſions. - Addiſon's Spetater., 
jective.] To ſeatter with profuſion; to] On condition the princes of Chriſtendom would | 5. A diſtinct edict or rule. | | 2 
Waſte; to fquander. Wn march againſt the Turks, ſhe would willingly at- | One law is ſplit iræo two. Baker on Learning, ES. 
© Should we thus lead them to a field of laughter, | bend tem. and be their Jaundreſe Camden | 6. Conformity to law; any thing lawful, 
7 Might not th impartial world with reaſon fay, | r , wo roy 5 8 PIE In a hen, FF | 1 
. : , . . | nw s 
- *. W 0 * 3 . | The laundreſi muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocksin | hen were 1 17 YA od. Is 


OS | 4 | the waſhing, and yet waſh them but half. Swift. | 7. The rules or axioms of ſcience : 2 == 
LA'VISHER, r 2. /. [from laviſh.) LA“ ux DRV, lan“-dry. n. ſ. [as if lavanderie.] : laaws of mechanicks. -_ ene 30 * 1 
A prodigal; a profuſe man. t. The room in which clothes are waſhed. 8. An eſtabliſhed and conſtant mode or pro- 
LA'v1SHLY, lav'-vish-IF. adv. [from lawi/h.]| he affairs of the family ought to be conſulted, | ceſs; a fixed correſpondence of cauſe and 
Profuſely; prodigally. whether they concern the ſtable, dairy, the pantry, effect: as, the laws of magnetiſm. - 


My father's purpoſes have been miſtook ; or laundry. .. Swift. Natural agents have their ao.  Hoote 
And ſome about him have too law/aly 2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. | 2 1 dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay' d, 
r Wreſted his meaning and authority. 08  Shakeſp. ö Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in Attending Nature's law. _ Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
D hen laughe the childiſn year with flowrets laundry of cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon. 9. The Moſaical inſtitutian 11 diſtinguiſhed 
c from the goſpel, © 
\ "Whoa in Be: cette tender Sewer: | 59 USAA: 10 which was much turning Law can diſcover ſin, but not remove, » = 
if it be moderately beſtowed, it cheers and revives; | 2d much capering, t fg er. ee 71 1 
ns It hon fr ff vercharges and depreſſes him. | wig | 1 cannot ung, 10. Ihe books in which the Jewiſh religion 
* en. ” 8 Pope. Nor heel the high /avo/# ; nor ſweeten talk ; is delivered: diſtinguiſhed from — 
9 e 3 | Nor play at ſubtle games. Sbaleſp. ppbets. 45 Wer * & 
E 1 ns ſ. bets dark, IX-ryit adj. Llaureatus, Lat.] of A particular form or mode of trying and 
/ lav. n . * . Rs 4s i 5 : 4 My Oz. * ; 
LA'VISHNESS,. Iav'-vigh-nts. | | | a Deeked or inveſted with a laurel, judging : as, /aw martial, / 547 
[from laviſb.] Prodigality; profufion i : 3 „Laas mercantile, 
Pirſi — guile 1 es enn 1 r * his beauty 82 the eceleſiaſtical Jaa whereby we are go- 
ee, $a e : nd daffodillies eir cups with tears, verned. n 
dread, 0 . | 


And after ſpent with pride and Javiſineſs Fairy ©. | * e hearſe where Nin th” 8 , the Rudy of law : as, — | 
7 LAUNCH, lantsh'. v. z. [It is derived by |} Soft on her lap her-[aureate ſon reclines. Pope. 1 14 | „ 
Stinner from lance, becauſe a ſhiꝑ ĩs puſhed Lau EA TTON, B-re-X-Shin. 1. /. (from ar BREASER, brä-kür. u. J. A violator 


: 2 un 7: /, Uo of the laws. +4 
into water with great force.  laureate,) It denotes, in the Scottiſh uni- „ r tue lan 3 4 Pp 
1, To foree a veſſel into the ſea. | verſities, the act or ſtate of having degrees AN he P 14 ful. adj. [law and full.) Agree-- 4 
Tana out into the deep, and let down your: | conferred; as they have in ſome of them a pole to la; contormable to law; allowed 
nets for 1 drug It ; | 1 ; | by law; legitimate; lega 0 
3 — Luke, Ve 4+ | flowery erowng in imitation-of laurel among It - Inwfel f JOE 111 85 

OO Ones fe R 
V IE HYD» FUDROET 5s - [| EA'UREL, l- Il. 1. . ¶laurus, Lat. lau ier, OY 851 3 ae 
A ene gelen Kale and Hend zee Fi A'tree, called alſo the cherry bay. rab 
© 2 pong _— and ee | Phe laurus or Idurel of the antients is a rmed | morn does 2 men got "tween th 1 — _ 3 
de He who would Zzuach further into the by naturaliſts to be what we call the bay tre. S853 p. King Laar. 
. ocean, may confult Whearr. Tos. by EY wy, A 


| | | Ainſworth | LAWFULLY, I- füby. adu. [from lawful.) 
| 2, Torove at large; to expatiate; to make. The Javre!, meed of mighty conquerors, | Legally; agrevable 10 Tan. 9 22 2 
curſing ,,,, . . 
From hence that gen ral care and ſtudy ſprings, | Phe 4avrel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the And lawfully by this the je may ehim 
_ Fhak Jaungbiag andprogreibon of the mind. Davis. neee ne A pound of ficlh, | Shatep. Merehant of Penice- 
1 TWG : 4 | ; 5 — 2 : by ; | , ; : 928 N . h. 
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LAW 


ugh it be not againſt ſtrict juſtice for a man 

to do thoſe things which he might otherwiſe laws. 
lly do, albeit his neighbour doth take occaſion 
om thence to conceive in his mind a falſe be- 
lief, yet Chriſtian charity will, in many. caſes, 

reſtrain a man. South. | 

II may be allowed to tell your lordſhip, the king 
ol poets, what an extent of power you have; and 
how lawfully you may exerciſe it. Dryden. 


La'wruiness, H'-ful-nls. 1. /. [from law- 
fb] Legality ; allowance o law. 


ſome found foundation laid of the lazineſs of the 
action. Bacon. 


Legiflator ; one that makes laws. 
Solomon we eftee as. the Fawgiver of our na- 
n Bacon. 
A law may be very reaſonable in itſelf, although 
one does not know the reaſon of the lanogivers. 
Sift. 
LA wWotvix g, W elt adj. (law and giv- 
ing.] Legiſlative, 
Lauugiving heroes, fam'd for taming brutes, 
And raiſing cities with their charming lutes. 


FAY Ess, IA -Is. adj. (from law.) 


1 Unreſtrained by any law; z not ſubject to 
AW. ö 

4: The neceſſity of war, which among human ac- 

tions is the molt /awleſs, hath ſome kind of affinity 

with the neceflity of law.  Raleigh's Eſſays. 
The lawleſs tyrant, who denies 

To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 

" Muſt be compell'd. Milton. 
Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame ſavage 
beaſts, - 

But mer as lawleſs, and as wild as =__ 1 2m 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will 

Thy !awleſs wand'ring walks in open Þ Dryden 
Blind as the Cyelops, and as blind as he, 

They own'd a lawleſs ſavage liberty, 

Like that our painted anceſtors ſo priz'd, 

Ere empire's arts their breaſts had civiliz'd. Dryd. 
He meteor- like, flames latoleſ through the void, 

Deſtroying others, by-himſelf deſtroy d. Pope. 

4. Contrary to law; illegal. 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 

He needs no indirect nor law! courſe 

To cut off thoſe that have offended him. Shate/ſp. | 

Me cite our faults, | 

That they may holdexcus'dour la πνν lives, Shas. 
Thou the firſt, lay down thy lawleſs claim; 

Thou of my blood who bear ſt the Julian name. 


* * 


„ Dryden. 
= LAWLESSLY, N s- IN. 98 [from /awle/s.)] 


In a manner contrary to law. 
Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
Aud will not uſe a woman /azo/e/oly. 


K WMAR ER, lä-mä-kür. a. / L law and mater. 


Legillator; one who makes laws; a law- | 


Liver, 
Their ju 
| ſhould admit no lawmakers but the evangeliſts. 
Hooker. 


| Lawn, Wn. n. FJ. Land, Dan. lawn, Welt ; ; 


lande, Pr.) 


I. An open ſpace between woods. 
Betwixt them la ons, or level downs, andfivcks ' 
_ Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd. Milton. 


mountains were ſhaded with young trees, | 


that gradually ſhot up into groves, woods, and fo- 
reſts, ne with walks, and la tons, and gar- 
dens. Addiſon, 
Stern beaſts i . eln that by his truncheon fell, 
Now griſly forms ſhoot oer the lawns of hell. Pope. 
Interſpers d in larons and opening glades, 
trees axiſe that ſhun each other's ſhades, Pepe 


2. \: [Linon, Fr.] Fine linen, remarkable for be- 
0 * uſed in the Deeves of * 


* 


Tt were an error to ſpeak further, till I may ſee | 


LaworveR, la- glv- ur. 1 ＋ [laav and giver. ] 


W, alter, 


Shakeſp. |. 


ent is, chat the church of Chriſt | 


A 


Should'ſt thou bleed, 0 
To ſtop the wounds my fineſt Jaun 1'd tear, 
Waſh them with tears, and wipe them with my 
3 Prior. 
From high life high charaQers are drawn, 
A faint in crape is twice a ſaint in lawn, Pope. 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire; 
The duties by the lazon rob'd prelate pay'd, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd! 


Tickel, 
La WSUIT, ld-shöt. 2. / [law and ſuit.] A 
proceſs in law; a litigation, 

The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 
produce laceſuits and wrangles ; his attendance on 
the courts of juſtice would leave his people with- 
out a ſpiritual guide. | Swift. 

La'wYER, loi'-yer, 2. /. [from /aav.] Profeſſor 
of law ; advocate ; pleader. 

It is like the breath of an unfee'd lazwyer, you 
gave me nothing for it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Is the law evil, becauſe ſome Jawvyers in their 
office ſwerve from it ? Whitgifte. 


middle term, between the ſpeculative and reverend 

diſcourſes of philoſophers, and the writings of 

lawyers. Bacon Holy War, 
The nymphs with ſcorn beheld their foes, 

When the deſendant's council roſe ; 

And, what no /awyer eyer lack'd, 


2. Diſunited; not ſtrongly combined. 3 


In mines, thoſe parts of the earth which abound 
with ſtrata of ſtone, ſuffer much more than thoſe 


which more eaſily give way 
3. Vague; not rigidly exact. 
Dialogues were only lax and moral diſcourſes. 
„ Bakers 
{ 4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to 
ſtool; laxative medicines are ſuch as pro- 
- mote that diſpoſition. Quincy. 
3. Slack; not tenſe. | 
By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes be- 


Woodward, 


ſelves, though their outward ear be ſtopt by the 
2 membrane to all ſounds that come that way. 
Holder Elements of Speech. 


LA, As“. . 2./. A looſeneſs; a dĩarrhœa. 
LAXA“TIOx, lak-84'-8han. 2. /. Llaxatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. 
2. The ſtate of being looſened or lackened. 
LA'XATIVE, laks'-a-tiv, adj. [/axatif, Fr. laxo, 
Lat.] Having the power to eaſe coſtiveneſs. 
Omitting honey, which is of a /axative power 


— 


oy 


| pate and bind, than purge and looſen the belly. 
| Brown, 
3h oil in wax is emollient, laxative, and ano- 
d Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
La'x + cmny IAks“-A-tiv. 2. . A medicine 
ſlightly purgative; a medicine that relaxes 
the bowels without ſtimulation. 
Nought profits him to ſave abandon'd life, | 
Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative. | 
| Dryden. 
LA'XATIVENESS, laks' 4-th-nfs. 1. ſ. . 
laxative.) Power of eaſing coſtiveneſs. 
 La'xITY, laks' -It-y. n. /. Llaxitas, Lat. ] 
1. Not compreſſion ; not cloſe coheſion. 
The former cauſes could never beget witirlpools 


2. Contrariety to rigorous cee : as, 
1axity of expreſſion. 
3. Looſeneſs ;. not coſtiveneſs. 
* Ik ſometimes i it cauſe any /axity, it is in the ſame 
way with iron unprepared, which willdiſturb ſome 
bodies, and . by purge and yomit. Brown. 


4 


z cohtrariety to tenſion, - 1 


5. Openneſs ; not cloſeneſs. 


\. 


I have entered into a work touching Jaws, in a | 


With impudence own'd all the fact. Swift, 
HAT. laks'. adj. [laxus, Lat.] : | 
. Looſe z not confined, „ 

Inhabit lax, ye pow'rs of heay'n ! Milton. 


which conſiſt of gravel, and the like laxer matter, 


tween the ear and the palate, they can hear them- | 


- itſelf ; the powder of loadſtones doth rather conſti- | 


in a chaos of ſo great a laxity and thinneſs. Bentley. | 


— 
. 


not fit to d the foundation of anew c 


2 


. 


Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of coheſion in its 
parts which a ſmall force can alter, ſo as to increaſe 
its length beyond what is natural. Quincy. 

In conſideration of the laxity of their eyes, they 
are ſubject to relapſe, Wifeman's Surgery. 


Hold a piece of paper cloſe by the flame of a 
candle ads little and little remove it further off, 
and there is upon the paperſomepart of that which 
I ſee in the candle, and it grows {till leſs and leſs 
as I remove; fo that if I would truſt my ſenſe, I 
ſhould believe it as very a body upon the paper as in 
the candle, though infeebled by the laxity of the 
channel in which it flows. Digby en Bodies. 


Lu XNESS, laks'-nts. 1. /. Laxity; not tenzen; 
not preciſion; not coſtiveneſs. 

For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, it 
is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard 
ſtretched; otherwiſe the /axneſs of that membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the ſound. Holder. 

LAx, la“. Preterite of He. 
O! would the quarrel Jay upon our heads, Shak. 
He was familiarly acquainted with him at ſuch 
timeashe lay embaſſador at Conſtantinople. Kn:les, 
When Ahab had heard thoſe words, he faſted 


and lay in ſackcloth. I Kings, xxi. 27. 
I try'd whatever in the Godhead lay. Dryden. 


He rode to rouze the prey, 
That ſhaded by the fern in harbour lay, | 
And thence diſlodged, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I lay the 
firſt night at a village in the territories of the an- 
cient Veii. Acliſen. 
How could he have the retiredneſs of the cloiſ- 
ter, to perform all thoſe acts of devotion in, when 
the burthen of the reformation lay upon his ſhoul- 
. Francis Atterbury. 
Ihe preſbyterians argued, That if the Pretender 
ſhould invade thoſe parts where the numbers and 
eſtates of the diſſenters chiefly lay, they would ſit 
ſtill. Sri ſct. 
20 LAY, Ià'. v. a. {lecxan, Sax. leggen, Dut.] 
1. To place; to put; to repoſite. This word 
being correlative to lie, involves 
immobility or extenfion 5 a puniſhment laid, 
is a puniſhment that cannot be ſhaken off ; 
in immobility is included weight. One houſe 
laid to another, implies exrten/fon, — 
He laid his robe from hin. Auel. 
They have laid their ſwords under their heads. 
| Ezekiel, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid. Milt, 
He l laid © 
” Milten, 


The entrails on the wood. 
2. To place along. 

Seck not to be judge, ban not able to take 
away iniquity, leſt at anytime thou fear the perſon 
of the mighty, and lay a dee in the 
way of thy uprightnefſfs. FEerlus 

A tone was laid on the mouthof che den. 28 
3. To beat down corn or graſs. 

Another ill accident is /aying of corn with ent 

rains in harveſt. Bacon : Natural Hi ery. 
Let no ſbeep there play, 
Nor friſking kidsthe flowery meadows /ay. M.. 


4. To keep from riling ; 55 to ſettle; to ſtill. 


Il uſe th advantage 
And lay the ſummer dul will Ba ſhowers of {bloods 
Shake * 
It was a andy ſoil, d bo. 
of duſt ; but an hour or two beforearetreſhing fra- 
grant ſhower. of rain bad laid the duft. Ray. 
5. To fix deep; to diſpoſe regularly: : either 
of theſe notions may be conceived OW: the 
following examples; but xegularit: 
rather implied; ſo, we Tory: i ho bricks - 
to lay planks. 
Schiſmaticka, 8 or lan, 


e 


1 1ay the deep foundations of a w ee 
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LAY 


Men will be apt to cal it pulling. oaks old | 


foundacions of#knowledge; I perſuade myſelf, that 

the inde oy purſued lays thoſe foundations * 
6. To put b to place. 

Then he offered it to him again; then be put it 

by again; ; but, to my thinking, ne was very loth to 


lay his fingers off it. 
2 Till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow, we are but ſtubborn clay. 


Donne. 

They ſhall /ay hands on the ſick, . 

Ar. 

They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no more but 

ſeparate and diſentangle the parts of it, one from 

_ " Mother, and lay them, when ſo ae in 

their due order. Locke. 
We'to thy name our annual rites will pay, 

And on 16 altars ſacrifices lay. Pope's Status. 

7. To bury; to inter. 
David fell on ſleep, and was laid unto his fathers, 


and ſaw corruption. Ads, xiii. 36. 
8. To ſtation or place ny 

| Zay thee an ambuſh fof the city behind thee. 

; Foſs. viii. 2. 


The wicked have laid a ſnare far me. Pſalms. 
Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againſt the 
Awelling of the righteous. Prov. xxiv. 15. 


9. To ſpread on a ſurface. 
he colouring upon thoſe maps ſhould be laid 
on ſo thin, as not to obſcure or conceal any part of 
„the lines. | Watts. 
10. To paint; to enamel. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours; and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
_ -yaniſh and diſappear. Locke. 


11. To put into any ſtate of quiet. ay 
They bragged, that they doubted not but to 
_ abuſe, and lay p, the N and council of 
England. - Bacon, 
12. To calm; to ill; to quiet ; to allay. 


Friends, loud tumults are not /aid 
With half the eaſineſs that they are rais'd. B. Jonſon 
Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey, 
Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar 


1 Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the 1 | 


Milten. 


After a tempeſt, when the winds are laid, 4 


l Tue calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it . 


Waller. |. 


Ie fear d 1 ſhould have found 
"6 Atempelt i in your ſoul, and came to /ay it. Denham. 


At once the wind was /ald, the whiſp'ring ſound'| - 


Was dumb, a rifing earthquake rock'd the ground. 
Dryden. 
1 'To prohibit a Tpirit to walk. 


The huſband found no charm to day the devil in 5 


bs A - but ne rattling * abladder with beans. 


14. Ts ſet on the table. 
I 1 laid meat unto them. 


13. To propagate plants by fy their twigs 
= the ground. 


The chief time of Lying gilliflowers i is in July, | 


"as the flowers are gone. Mortimer : e 
16, To wager; to ſtake. * 
But fince you will be mad, and dies pe may 
-  Suſpe@ my courage, if ] ſhould not lay; 
— The pawn 1 ney ſhall be full as cook” | Dai. 


. 1 o repoſite any thing. 
8 parrow hath found an houſe, and the 
- 4 neſt, for herſelf, where ſhe may /ay her | 


_ young. | . Exxiv. 3. 
18. To exclude e 725 5 
After theegg lay | there no aber th or | 


nouriſhment from the female. - Baca Nat, Hiſt. 
ee A ben miſtakes a' piece of chalk for an egg, and | 
fes ypon it; ſhe is inſenſible of an inereaſe or di- 
minution in the number of thoſe the lays. Addiſon. 


a 15 To apply "uu violence; 5 as, to tay blows. : 


Shakeſþ. Julius Cæſar. ® | 


— 


1 range. | 
"Ho. xi. 4. | 


2 


I 


LAY 


Lay ſiege agaiaſt it, and build a fort againſt i it, 
and caſt a mount againſt it. Exel. iv. 
Never more ſhall my torn mind be heal'd, 
Nor taſte the gentle comforts of repoſe ! 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares ſurround. me, 
And lay ſtrong neg to my diſtracted ſoul, Philips. 
20. To apply nearl 4 
She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and hes hands 
hold the diſtaff. Prov, xxx1. 19. 
It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than | 
to go to the houſe of feaſting; for that is the end | 
of all men, and the living will Jay it to his heart. 
Eccles. vii. 2. 
The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, be- 
ing Juno's darling bird, he had not the nightingale' 8 
voice. L' Eftrange. 
He that really lay theſe two things to heart, the 
extreme neceſſity that he is in, and the ſmall poſ- 
ſibility of help, will never come coldly to a work 
of that concernment. . 
21. To add; to conjoin. 
Wo unto them that lay field to field. Ja. v. 8. 
22. To put in a ſtate; implying ſomewhat of 
diſcloſure. ä 
If the ſinus lie diſtant, lay it open firſt, and cure 
that apertion before you divide that in ano. z iſeman. 
The wars have laid whole countries waſte. Add 72 
23. To ſcheme; to contrive. 
Every breaſt me did with ſpirit inflame, . 
Yet ſtill freſh projects /ay'd the grey-ey'd dame. 
Chapman, 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, ſhak- 
ing Olympus; Virgil, like the fame power in His 
benevolence, counſelling with the gods, laying plans 


— 


for empires. Pope. 


Don Diego and we have laid it ſo, that before 
the rope is well about thy neck, he will break in; 

and cut thee down, 
24. To charge as a payment. 
A tax laid upon land ſeems hard to the land- 


holder, becauſe it is ſo much cx: going out of | 
2 ” pocket. | 


Locke, 
25. To impute; to charge, 
Preoccupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul. 
Lay the fault on us. f Sbalep. 
How ſhall this bloody deed be anſwered ? 
It will be laid to us, whoſe providence > 


Should have kept ſhort, reftrain'd, and out of nt, | 


This mad young man. Shatkeſp. Hamlet. 
We need not lay new matter to his charge. Sho. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God lageth 
not folly to them. Fob, xxIV. 12. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence. ' Paradiſe Regain'd. 


The writers of thoſe times lay the diſgraces and | 
ruins of their country upon the numbers and fierce= | © - 


h 


neſs of thoſe ſa vage nations that invaded them. 


7 Temple. 
They lay want of i invention to his charge; a ca- 
pital crime. 4 | Dryden' s YEnetd,.. 


You repreſented it to the queen as wholly in- 


nocent of. thoſe crimes-which were laid unjuſtly to 
its Charge... Dryden. 
They lay the blame on eee Locke. 


There was eagerneſs on both ſides; but this is | 


far from laying a blot upon Luther. 
26, To impoſe, as 
The wearieſt and moſt loathed life. 

_ That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death. Shakeſp. "Mea. for Meaſ. 


Atterbury. 
as evil or puniſhment. 


Thou ſhalt- not be to him as an uſurer, neither # 


malt thou lay upon him uſury. Fal. xx. 25: 
The Lord ſhall lay the fear of you, and the dreac 
of you upon all che land. Deut. xi, 25. 


Theſe words were not ſpoken to Adam: nei- 
ther, indeed, was there any grant in them made to 
Adam; bat a puniſhment laid upon Eve. Locke: | 

a7. To enjoin as a duty, or a rule of action! 


* Kt ſeemed good * ren vou 2 burden. 


, 28% 


SPS. | 


Arbuthnot, | 


_ - perſons. unneceſſary for the time. 


| Learns bow to ger 26d Bow bo h. Buber, 


FRAY: 
Whilft you /ay on friend the favour, acquit 
him of the ml PAY — . 
A prince who never difobey'd, 
Not when the moſt ſevere commands weredaid, 
Nor want, nor exile with his duty weigh d. D 
You ſee what obligation the profeſſion of Chiiſti- 
- anity /ays upon us to holineſs of life. T:1lotſor. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critick /ays, 

For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. Pepe. 
28. To exhibit ; to offer. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed. 
have the accuſers face to face, and have licence to 
anſwer for himſelf concerning the crime laidagainſt 
him. At, xxv. 16. 

Till he /ays his ind i&mentin ſome certain country, 
we do not think ourſelves bound to anſwer, Atterb. 
29. To throw by violence. 

He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the 

lofty city he layeth it low, even to the ground. 
= {| xavi. 5. 

Brave Cæneus laid ortygius on the plain, 

The victor Cæneus was by Turnus flain. Dryden, 


He took the quiver, and the truſty bow . 
Achates us'd to bear; the leaders firſt 9888 


He laid along, and then the vulgar piere d. Dryden. 


30. To place in compariſon. 
Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dan- 
gerous thunders and lightnings, and then there will 
be found no compariſon, Raleigh. 


31. To lay apart. To reje&.; to put awa 
Lay apart all. ES * . * kg A 
32. To lay aſide. To put away; not to retain. 
Let us lay. aſide ever y weight, and the fin which 
doth ſo eaſily beſet us. Heb. xti. 1. 
- Amaze us not with that majeſtick frown, ,: 
* lay aſide the greatneſs of your crown. Valler. 
Roſcommon firſt, then Mulgrave roſe, like . | 


Ide Stagyrite; and Horace; laid afide, 


Inform'd by them, we needs no yy guide. 


Retention is the power to revive. again in our 
minds thoſe ideas which, after imprinting, have diſ- 
appeared, or have been laid afide out of fight, Locke. 

When by juſt vengeance guilty-mortals periſh, 

The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay the upliſted thunder-bolt a Aduiſan. 
3 316 To lay aWAY. 70 put from one; not to 
Queen Eſther laid atvay her lain apparel; and 
put on the garments of anguiſh. Eftber,xiv. 2. 


34. To lay before. To expoſe to view; z. to 
ſhew ; to diſplay. 

I annot better ſatisfy e piety; chin by Long 
before you a profpe of your labours. Wale, 
That treaty hath been laid before the commons, 

Sun 
Their office it isto — the buſineſs of the 975 
before him. Addiſon. 
35» To lay by. 


time; ; 
| Let every one Jay by him in fore, as: God hath 
' proſpered him. | er, xvi. 2. 


36. 20 lay ty. To put from one; to diſmiſs. 
Let brave ſpirits that have ſitted themſclves for 
command, cither by ſea or land, not be laid by as 
>» Bacon. 


She went away, and /aid by her veil; | '. Gene/is, 


Did they not ſwear to live and die 


Wich Eſſex, and ſtraight Jaid him by 2. "Hudibra:, 


For that look, which does yaur people awe, 
When in your throne and · robes you give em law, 
Lay it by here, and give a gentler fmi 


-* Defends us ill from Mira's charms; D 
Mira can lay her beauty ,, 12 2 
Take no advantage e, "FER Is 2 
„ ot oore:. TED 
And yet a F e make. va 


Then he lays by th blick 
Thinks of providing for an heir.” 


1 


The 


Grandille. 


To a for dome future = 


e. 1 
.. _ Darkneſs, which faireſt nymphs difarms, - 1 


LAY 


The Tuſcan king | 
raid the lance, and took him to the fling. Dryd. 
Where Dædalus his borrow d wings laid by, 


- 0 


To that obſcure retreat I chuſe to fly. 
My zeal for you muſt lay the father by, 
And plead my country's cauſe againſt my ſon. Dryd. 
Fortune, conſcious of your deſtiny, 
Een then took care to /ay you ſoftly by; 

And wrapp'd your fate among her precious things, 
Kept freſh to be unfolded with your king's. Dryd. 
iſmiſs your rage, and /ay your Weapons by, 
Know I protect them, and they ſhall not die. Dryd. 

When their diſpleaſore j is once declared, they 
ought not. preſently to lay by the ſeverity of their 
brows, but reſtore their children to their former 
ce with ſome difficulty. Locke. 
To lay down. To depoſite as a pledge, 
equivalent, or ſatisfaction. 
Lay down my. life for the ſheep. Jobn, x. I 5. 
Fot her, my lord, 

I dare my life lay do on, and will do t, Sir, 

Pleaſe you t accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs 

$ I' th' eyes of Heaven, Sbaleſp. 

38. T lay doann. To quit; to reſign. 
Abe Toldier being once brought-i in for the ſer- 
vice, Iwill not have him to lay down his arms any 
more. | Spenſer on Jreland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 
Check'd by thy voice, lay doton the ſword and 
ſpear. Blacl more s Creation. 
The ſtory of the- is purely fiction ; for I 
3 take it up where the hiſtory has laid it doꝛvun. Dryd. 
39. To lay doaun. To commit to repoſe. 

8 Iwill lay me dosun in peace and ſleep. Eſal. xlviii. 
And they /ay themſelves dotun upon cloaths laid 
to pledge by every altar. Amos, di. 8. 

We lay us doꝛrn, to ſleep away our cares; night 
ſhuts up the ſeuſes. Gian ville' Scepſic. 
Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 

Or lift me high to Hæmus“' hilly crown, 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down. Dryden. 


40. To lay daun. To advance as a propoſi- 
tion. | 
I have laid 4. in Land meaſure, the deſerip- 
tion of the old known world. Abbot. 
Kircher lays it dozon as a certain principle; that. 
= there never was any people fo rude, which did not- 
= ackowledge and worthip one ſupreme deity. . 
ms s Stillingfleet. 
I muſt ley dorun this for your encouragement, 
that we are no. longer now under the heavy yoke 
of a perſect unſinning obedience. | Wake. 
Plato lays it dozon as a principle, that whatever 
is permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty 
or ſickneſs, Py: either in life or death, conduce: 
15 his good. i" Addiſon. 
From the maxims /aid FS, many may con- 
dauude, chat there had been abuſes. 
. Tolay for. To attempt by ambulh; or: 
= hidious practices. 
He embarked, being. hardly laid for at fea 9 
Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knoles. 
. To lay forth. To diffuſe; to expatiate. 
0 © bud! the delight of gods and of men ! and. 
= Mc he lays himſelf forth upon the gracefulneſs of 
1 . the raven. | L' Efrange.. 
13. To las forth. To place when dead -in. M 
24 5 N decent poſture. | 
"Embalm m,, 
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= A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shate/. 
= [44028 0 lay bold of: To ſeize; to catch. 
8 1 * his father and his mother lay bold on 


and bring him ont. Deut. xxi. 19. 
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Dryden. | 


Sift.) 


Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like |. 


es, inclination, 5 


19 Loet children 


2 and. de en ende out aer, 


Der 


8 A veſſel and proviſions laid in large 


They ſaw the happineſs of a private life, but 
they thought they had not yet enough to make 
them happy, they would have more, and laid in 
to make their ſolitude luxurious. Dryden. 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, 
ſnould labour at thoſe accompliſhments which may 
ſet off their perſons when their bloom is gone, and 
to lay in timely Proviſions for manhood and old 
age. | Aqduliſon s Guardian. 
46. To lay on. To apply with violence. 

We make no excuſes for the obſtinate: blows 
are the proper remedies; but blows laid on in a way 
| different from the ordinary. Locke on Education. 

47. To lay open. To ſhew ; to expoſe. 

Teach me, dear creature;how ro think and ſpeak, 

Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, | 

- Smother'd in errours, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 

The folded meaning of your word's deceit. Shok. 

A fool layeth open his folly. Prov. xili. 16. 
48. To lay over. To incruſt; to cover; to 

decorate ſuperficially, 

Wo unto him that ſaith to wen, Awake; 
to the dumb ſtone, Ariſe, it ſhall teach: behold, 

it is daid over with gold and ſilver, and there is no 

breath at all in the midſt of it. 
49. Ty lay out. To expend. 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their ſons, 

Thou for thy ſon art bent to lay ont all. | 

Tycho Brahe laid out, beſides his time and in- 


ments than any man we ever heard of. 
The blood and treaſure that's laid out, 

Is thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibras. 
If you can get a good tutor, you will never re- 
pent the charge; but will always have the ſatis- 
faction to think. it the money, of all other, the 
beſt laid cut. 


I, in this venture, double gains purſue, 


My father never at a time like this 
- Would lay ont his great ſoul in words, and waſte 
Such precious moments. - Addiſon's Cato. 
A melancholy thing to ſee the diſorders of a 
houſhold that is under the conduct of an angry 
ſtateſwoman, who lays out all her thoughts upon 
the publick, and is only attentive to find out miſ- 
carriages in the miniſtry. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
When a man ſpends his whole life among the 
ſtars and planets, or lays out a twelve- month on the 
ſpots in the ſun, however noble his ſpeculations may 
be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. Audi. 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the 
face; ſhe has touched it with vermilion, planted in 
it a double row of i ivory, and made it the ſeat of 
ſmiles and bluſhes. Addiſon, 


50. To lay out. To difplay ; to diſcover; 


bigotry, and falſe Zaun dene, in all its colours, 
Atterbury.. 
51. To lay out. To diſpoſe ; 3:0: plan. 
The garden is laid out into a grove for fruits, a 
| vineyard; en allotment for olives and herbs: 


Notes onthe Odyſſey. | 
52. To lay out. With the -reciprocal e 


to exert; to put forth. i 
No ſelfiſh man will be concerned to hi out him 
| ſelf for the good of his country. e ee 
33. To lay to. 5 o charge upon. | 
When we-began,in courteous manner, tolay 155 
unkindneſs wb im, he, ſeeing himſelf confronted 
by fo many, like a reſolute orator, went nat to de- 
nial, but to juſtify. his cruel falſnood. * l 
{ary to, To apply with vigour. 
be hired to lay to their bones, 
From fallow as needeth, to gather up ſtones. T. er. 
We ſhould now. lay to our hands to root them 
up: and rn tell ſor what. 


E e. 1. the Covenant. 


DET. : 
: * „ EEE 


8 


For man and beaſt. Milos. 
An equal ſtock of wit and valour | | 
He had /aid in, by birth a taylor, Hudibras. 


 Habb. ii. 19. 
Muton. 


duſtry, much greater ſums of money on inſtru- 
Beyle. 


Locke.-| 


m7 Aud laid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryden. 


He was dangerous, and takes occaſion to Jay out N 


4 
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55+ To lay to. To haraſs; to attack. 

The great maſter baving a careful eye over 
every part of the city, went himſelf unto the ſta- 
tion, which was then hardly laid to by the Baſſa 
Muſtapha. Knolls. 

Whilſt he this, and that, and each man's blow, 

Doth eye, defend, and ſhiſt, being laid to ſore; 
Backwards he bears. Daniel's Civil War. 


56. Tolay together, To collect; to bring into 
ws ky all chete gx tagthery.and. confi 
If we lay all thefe thingy fo and conſider 
the parts, riſe, and degrees of his fin, we ſkall find 
that it was not for nothing. Souib. 

Many people apprehend danger for want of 
taking the true meaſure of things, and laying mat- 
ters rightly together. -L' Eftrange. 

My readers will be- very well pleaſed, to fee ſo 
many uſeful hints upon this ſubje& laid together in ' 
ſo clear and conciſe a manner. Addiſon's Guardian. 

One ſeries of conſequences will not ſerve the © 
turn, but many different and oppoſite deductions 
muſt be examined, and laid together, before a man 
can come to make a right . of the point 


in queſtion. Locle. 
5 7. To lay under. To ſabjet to. 5 
A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views, 
'To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd world, | 
And lay it under the reſtraint df laws. Adliſon. 


58. To lay up, To confine to the bed 6r 
chamber. 

In the Eaſt Indies, the general remedy of all 
ſubject to the gout, is rubbing with hands till the 
motion raiſe a vielent heat about the joints ; 

where it was chiefly uſed, no one was ever 
troubled much, or laid up by: that diſeaſe, Temple. 


59. To lay up. To ftore;; to treaſure ; to re- 
poſite for future uſe. 
St. Paul did will them of. the church of Co- 
rinth, every man to lay up ſomewhat by him upon 
the Sunday, till himſelf did come thither, to ſend 
it to the church of Jerufalem for relief of the 
poor there. Hooler. 
Thoſe things which at the firſt are obſcure and 
hard, when memory hath laid them v for a time, 
judgment afterwards > growing explaineth 7 58 
8 ober. 
That which remaineth over, lay up to be — 4 
until the morning. Exod. Xvi. 23. 
The king muſt *preſcrve the revenues of his 
crown without diminution, and /ay vp treaſures in 
ſtore againſt a'time of extremity, Bacon. 
The whole was tilled, and the harveſt laid up in 
ſeveral granaries. Temple. 
1 will lay up your words for you till time ſhall - 
ſerve. 5 Dryden. 
This faculty of laying: 1, and retaining ideas, , 
ſeveral. other animals have to a | dente, as 
well as man. Locle. 
What right, what true, What fl we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care; for this is all; 
| Io Jay this harveſt 4, arid hoard with haſte 
_. What every day will want, and moſt, the laſt. * 


To LAx, W.vim- 
1- To bring eggs "ROY 
Hens will greedily eat the berb which vin "IA 
them lay the. better.. Mortimer"; Huſbaxir;. 
2. To contrive; to form a ſebeme. f 
Which mov'd the king, 
"By all the apteſt means could be procur Tak 
10 lay to draw him in by any rains 
Daniel Civil 7 
3. fo. lay about. To ſtrike on all fides ; to act 
with great diligence and vigour. 
At once he wards and ſtrikes, he takes 26 „ 
" Now ford d to yield, now forcing to invade, - 
| Before, behind, and round about him lays. Genf. 
And laid about in fight more buſfſly, 
Than th“ Amazonian dame Peittheſile. Hedibras. | 
In. the late ſucceſsful rebellion, hoyv ſtydipully 
did they lay about wt to Son Ly Hlur upon the 
king 15 F - — + South. 
Ky He 
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e provides elbow- room erough for ts con- [ 


ſc:ence to lay about, and have irs ſull play in. South. 
4. To lay at. To ſtrike; to endeavour to 
|: ik e. f 
Fiercely the good man did at him lay, 
The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenſer. 
The ſword of him that /ay:th at him cannot 
hold. Job. 


g. Ts lay in for. To make overtures of 
boblique invitation. | „ 
I have laid in for theſe, by rebating the ſatire, 


v nere juſtice would allow it, from carrying too 
fnarp an edge. | Dryden. 
6. To lay on. To ftrike; to beat without in- 
termiſſion. 4 ON | 
His heart laid on, as if it try'd 5 
Jo force a paſſage through his fide. Hudibras. 
© Anſwer, or anſwer not, tis all the Tame, 


He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryd. 


7. To lay on. To act with vehemence: uſed 
of expences. | 
My father has made her miſtreſs | 

Of the feaſt, and the /ays it s. Shakeſp. 
8. To lay out. To take meaſures. 

made ſtrict enquiry wherever I came, and laid 

out for intelligence of all places, where the intrails 

of the carth were laid open. Woodward. 


| 9. To lay upon. To importune; to requeſt 
with earneſtneſs and inceſſantly. Obſolete. 


All the people laid fo earneſtly upon him to take 


that war in hand, that they ſaid they would never 
bear arms more againſt the Turks, if he omitted 
that occaſion. . LKunolles. 
Lay, IA“. 1. /. [from the verb.] ä 
3, A row; a ſtratum; a layer; one rank in 
24 a ſeries, reckoned upwards. | 


A viol ſhould have a lay of wire-ſttings below, | 


as cloſe to the belly as the lute, and then the 


ſtrings of guts mounted upon a bridge as in ordi- | 


nary viols, that the upper ſtrings ſtrucken might 
make the lower reſound. BEET Bacon. 
Upon this they lay a layer of ſtone, and upon 
that a lay of wood, Mortimer Huſbandry. 
. A wager. 


It is eſteemed an even lay, whether any man lives 


ten years longer : I ſuppoſe it is the ſame, that one 
of any ten might die within one year. Graunt. 
Lav, la“. n.f. lley, leaz, Sax. ley, Scott.] 
Graſſy ground; meadow; ground un- 
plowed, and kept for cattle : more fre- 
1 and more properly, written ea. 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay ö 
They ſaw. Dryden Flower and Leaf. 
I The plowing of /ayes is the firſt plowing up of 
. graſs ground for corn, Mortimer Huſbandry, 
Lav, IA“. 1. f. lay, Fr. It is ſaid originally 
to ſignify /orroau or complaint, and then to 
have been transferred to poems written to 
expreſs ſorrow. It is derived by the French 
from Jeſus, Lat. a funeral ſong ; but it is 
found likewiſe in the Teutonick dialect: 
hey, leo, 8: 
It is ſcarcely uſed but in-poetry. 
Io the maiden's founding timbrels ſung, _ 


Soon he ſlamber'd, fearing not be harm'd, 


The whites with a loud Jay, ſhe thus him ſweetly 
charm'd. Spenſer's Fairy Dveen. | 


This is a moſt majeſtick viſion, 'and 
* Harmonious charming layer. Sbaleſp. 
Nor then the folemn nightingale 


Sax. leey, Dan.] A ſong; a poem. 


] L&'vYSTALL, IA“-stäl. 2. 
In well attuned notes, a joyous Jay. Fairy Qucen. 1 
Fd go 4 5 We For many corſes, like a great /ay-full 


2 


L A Z LA 
Ev'n gods incline their raviſh'd ears, LA'ZAR-HOUSE, 14z'-zir-hous. 2 _ 
'And tune their own harmonious ſpheres LAZARE'TToO, laz-zar-r6t'-t6. 5 2. : 
Jo his immortal lays. | Dennis. [lazaret, Fr. lazzaretto, Ital. from /azar,) 
Lav, H'. adj. [laicus, Lat. 4©--] Not clerical; | A houſe for the reception of the diſeaſed ; 
regarding or belonging to the people as diſ- | an hoſpital. 5 1 
tinct from the clergy. | es A place n 
All this they had by law, and none repin'd, Before his eyes appear'd, ſad, noiſome, dark, 


'The prePrence was but due to Levi's kind: 

But when ſome lay preferment, fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryd. 
Lay perſons, married or unmarried, being doc- 

tors of the civil law, may be chancellors, officials, 


. Aylin Parergon. 
It might well ſtartle 
Our lay unlearned faith, . Rowe. 


La'ves, 14'-ur. . /. [from lay. 
1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed; one 
ſpread over another. | 
A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this 
natural earth to nouriſh the fibres. Evelyn. 
I be terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata or 
layers, placed one upon another, in like manner as 
any earthy ſediment, ſettling down from a flood in 
great quantity, will naturally be. 
2. A ſprig of a plant. 
Many trees may be propagated by layers: this is 
to be performed by flitting the branches a little 


body | 


a foot; the ground ſhould be firſt made very light, 
and, aſter they are laid, they ſhould have a little 
_ water given them: if they do not comply well in 


down with a hook or two; and if they have taken 
ſufficient root by the next winter, they muſt be cut 
off from the main plants, and planted in the nurſery: 


ſome twiſt the branch, or bare the rind; and if it be | 


out of the reach of the ground, they faſten a tub or 
baſket near the branch; which they fill with good 
mould, and lay the branch in it. 
layers freſh earth, and ſet them in the ſhade for a 
week. 1 8 f Euelyn. 
3. A hen that lays eggs. 


and the youngeſt the beſt /ayers. 
LAa"ymaAn, la- män. u. /. [lay and man.) 
1. One of the 
Laymen will neither admoniſn one another 
themſelves, nor ſuffer miniſters to do it. 


3 Government of the Tongue. 
Since a truſt muſt be, ſhe-thought it beſt - 
To put it out of /aymens pow'r at leaſt, - 


Where can be the grievance, that an eccle- 
fiaſtical landlord ſhould expect a third part value 
for his lands, his title as antient, and as legal, as 


attitudes. - If 5 > 
You are to have a layman almoſt as big as the 
life for every figure in particular, beſides the na- 
tural figure before ub. 
R An heap of dung. 
Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 


Of murdered men, which therein ſtrewed lay. 
id ee e ee | _ Spenſer. 


in the 
goſpel.] One deformed ay | 
filthy and peſtilential diſeaſes. - 


& 


Woodward. | 


way, and laying them under the mould abour half | 


the laying of them down, they mult be pegged | 


Miller. | 
_. Tranſplant alſo carnation ſeedlings, give your 


| 


The oldeſt are always reckoned the beſt ſitters, | 
Mortimer. 


people diftin& from the clergy. |- 


that of a layman, who is ſeldom guilty of giving | 
ſuch beneficial bargains ? | Suit. 


2. An image uſed by painters in contriving 4 


Dryden's Dufreſney. | 


naufeous with | 


A lazar-houſe it ſeemed, where wer 21d 
Numbers of all diſeas'd. | 
LA'ZARWORT, laz'-zar-wart. n. T. [laſerpi. 
tium.) A plant. 1 ; 
LA'Z1LY, la-zy-ly. adv. [from lazy.] Idly; 
ſluggiſhly ; heavily. . 5 
Watch him at play, when following his own 
inclinations; and ſee whether he be ſtirring and 


away his time. 


Ihe caſtern nations view the riſing ſires, 


neſs in action; tardineſs. 


ſteward, who pleaded that he could neither dig 
nor beg, would quickly have been brought both 


and /azineſs., | 
L4'z1NG, la-zIng adj. [from 
idle. 


Dryden. 
lazy. ] Sl 


the other's labour. | Z Eſtra ge. 

The ſot cried, Utinam boc ęſſet laborare, while he 

lay lazing and lolling upon his couch. Saut. 
L4'zUL1, az -zhü- x. 2. J. 

The ground of this ſtone is blue, veined 
and ſpotted with white, and a gliſtering or 
metallick yellow: it appears to be com- 
poſed of, firſt, a white ſparry, or cryſtalline 


* 


ſubſtance; this fumes off in the calcination 
of the ſtone, and caſts a ſulphureous ſmell; 
fourthly, a bright blue ſubſtance, of great 
uſe among the painters, under the name of 
ultramarine; and when rich, is found, 
upon trial, to yield about one-ſixth of cop- 
per, with a very little filver. Woodavard, 


a | ILX ZV, IA-zy. adj. [This word is derived 
And for their ſolemn vows prepar d a prieſt. Dry. | 


by a correſpondent, with great probabi- 
lity, from a Pai/e, French; but it is how- 
ever Teutonick ; Iiiſer in Daniſh, and lo/ob 
in Dutch, have the ſame meaning; and 
Spelman gives this account of the word: 


Nithardus, in tres ordines ; Edhilingos, 


inveniatur ſeryus, qui mancipium dicitur. 
Reſtat nihilominus antiquæ appellationis 
commemoratio. Ignavos enim hodie /azie 
dicimus.J _ . 
1. Idle; fluggiſh; unwilling to work. _ 
Our ſoldiers, like the night-ow!'s lazy flight, 
% 


WY. „„. r „ flail, | 

Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun d her oft 2. we. alter in mon Wretehed cate, | #5 ' Fallgen wn, as if thi ck their friends. 
r | * Milian. Like loathſome /azars, by the hedges lay. F. Queen]. K n 7 * oer e 
Joe's wil! I be ſworn, and fworn upon't, ſue never | Wicked condemned men wil ever live Jike 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy ſoft lay, ſhrowded any but /azars.. b © *Shakeſp. | rogues, and not fall to work. but , and 
Now timely ſing. 5 Milton. = eee e eee. — two of | © ſpend r Ls. ry 
Whom all his charms could'not incline to ſtay. | of imperfection more reſembles me. Dryden, Þ The lazy pt Fafe'sh home wr = ag 
551) OE 3s fr eee. _ - Late he labours to refine © l Indulge his eth and batten with his fleep. Bh. 

0 Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe Daily, nor. of his litrle ſtock denies ka I Ike Eaſtern kings a lazy ſtate they keep,  : 
With uncouch dances, and with country lays. Dryd: Fit alms to /azars, merciful and meek. Philips.'| And cloſe confin'din their own palace fleep. Pape. 
| e . 3 . we Or 


* 
+" 4 


aQive, ar whether he lasch ang liſtleſly dream; .. 
Locks, 


That inſtance of fraud and lag ingſ, the unjuſt 


to dig and to beg too, rather than ſtarve, Seth. © 
My fortune you have reſcued, not only from 
the power of others, but from my own modeſt; 


assi; 


Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut teſtatur 


Frilingos & Laxzos; hoc eſt nobiles, inge 
nuos & ſerviles: quam & nos diſtinctionemn 
diu retinuimus, Sed Ricardo autem ſecun- 
do pars ſervorum maxima ſe in libertaten 
vindicavit; fic ut hodie apud Anglos rarior ' 


ED wt he 


Whilſt night ſhades us, and lazily retires. Crecb. 
L4/zineEss, 1W-z5-nls, u. /. [from laz;.] ]) 
Idleneſs; fluggiſhneſs; liſtleſſneſs; heavi- 


The hands and the feet mutinied againft the J * 
belly: they knew no reaſon, why the one ſhou!d FR © 
be /azing, and pampering itſelf with the fruit of 


matter; ſecondly, flakes of the golden or | 
yellow talc ; thirdly, a ſhining yellow WT - 


A 
o * 15 lakes unconſcious of a flood, 
© Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever fleep in 


- 


mud, 

| Parnel. 
What amazing ſtupidity is it, for men to be 

negligent of ſalvation themſelves! to fit down 

"RS lazy and e en | | | Rogers, 

n - 1008, 

* 5 2 method for recruiting their 

: armies, was now too dull and lazy an 

-- to reſiſt this torrent. | 

"£2 LD. is a contraction of /ord. 

lea, Ie“. 2. / (ey, Sax. a fallow ; leag, Sax. 

8 ſture-] Ground incloſed, not open. 


# Clarendon. 


EE: | | a 0 t 

1 1 

a 1 q 9 agaſt with this pittious plea; 

im reſted the good man on the 4%. Spenſer. 

©" Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich lea⸗ 

= of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Shak. 

2" FP | Her fallow lea: 

he darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory = 

Doth root upon. oe Shakeſp. 
1 Dry up thy harrow'd veins, and plough torn 


leas, 
of ingrateſul man with liqu'riſh draughts, 


2h | © Where ; 
2D mind, 


And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure 


The lowing herds wind ſlowly o'er the Lea. 
—_ | SI Gray. 
EAD, lad. 1. /. Llæd, Sax.] 
1. 
gquickſilver. Lead is the ſofteſt of all the 
metals, and very ductile, though leſs ſo] 
than gold: it is very little ſubje& to ruſt, 
and the leaſt fonorous of all the metals ex- 
XX cept gold. The ſpecifick gravity of lead is 
to that of water as 11,322 to 1000. Lead, 
when kept in fuſion over a common fire, 
throws up all other bodies, except gold, 
that are mixed, all others being lighter, 
except mercury, which will not bear that 


| 


form of ſcoriæ, to the ſides of the veſſel, 
EZ \ The weakeſt acids are the beſt ſolvents for 
lead : it diffolves very readily in aqua fortis 
diluted with water, as alſo in vinegar. The 
- fmoke of lead works is a prodigious annoy- 
- ance, and ſubjects boththe workmen, and 


dee cattle that graze about them, to a mor- 
tal diſeaſe. 1 Hull. 
Thou art a foul in bliſs, but 1 am bound 


V pon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 
Of a, ſome I can ſhew you ſo like ſteel, and 
woſio unlike common lead ore, that the workmen 
aauall it ſteel ore. . Boyle. 


f 


Sꝛaleſp. 


deer by che cupel; hereof is made common ceruſs 


_ _ _X uſtum, the beſt yellow ochre 
mach tin, ſolder for lead. 
ln the plural: Flat roof to walk on; be- 
ceeauſe houſes are eovered with lead. 

* Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, lead; fill'd, and ridges hors d 
- * | With variable complexions ; all agreeing . 
mm earneſtneſs to ſee him. 


TR 3 2 , 
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leads upon the top, raiſed with ſtatues interpoſed. 


expedient | 


5 ä Shakeſp. 
4 | Such court guiſe, 

, As Mercury did firſt deviſe, | 
with the mincing Dryades, 

bon the lawns, and on the eas. Milton. 


Lead is the heavieſt metal except gold and 


degree of heat: it afterwards vitrifies with i 
the baſer metals, and carries them off, in 


Lead is employed for the refining of gold and 
'M With vinegar; of ceruſs, red lead; of plumbum | 


; of lead, and half as 
: Grew. | 


Sbaleſp. 
would have the tower two ſtories, and goodly | 


Bacon. | 


co 


— — 


LE A 


window of glaſs leaded with gold and blue, where | 
the mother ſitteth. Bacon. 


{ 


[lz>an, Sax. leiden, Dut.] 
t. To guide by the hand. 
There is a cliff, whole high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And I'll repair the miſery thou doſt bear, 
With ſomething rich about me: from that place 
I ſhall no leading need. Shakeſp. 
Doth not each on the ſabbath looſe his ox or 
his aſs from the ſtall, and lead him away to water- 
ing ? SY Luke, xiii. 15. 
They thruſt him out of the city, and led him 
unto the brow of the hill. Luke, iv. 29. 
2. To conduct to any place. 


they may /:ad them away, and depart. 

| I Sam. XXX, 22. 
Then brought he me out of the way, and led 

me about the way without unto the utter gate. 


He maketh me to lie down in green paſtures ; 
he leadeth me beſide the ſtill waters. Pſal. xxili. 2. 
3. To conduct as head or commander. 
Would you lead forth your army againſt the 
enemy, and ſeek him where he is to fight? Sper. 
He turns head againſt the lion's armed jaws; 
And being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads antient lords, and rev'rend biſhops on 
To bloody battles. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
If thou wilt have 
The leading of thy own revenges, take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down : 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, Shakeſp. 
He led me on to mightieſt deeds, f 
Above the nerve of mortal arm, 
Againſt the uncircumcis'd, our enemies: 
But now hath caſt me off. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Chriſt took not upon him fleſh and blood, that 
be might conquer and rule. nations, lead armies, 
or polleſs places, 5 
He might muſter his family up, and lead them 
out againſt the Indians, to ſeek reparation upon 


any injury. a | Locke. 
4. To introduce by going firſt. | 
Which may go out before them, and which 


may go in before them, and which may lead them | 


out, and which may bring them in, 
His guide, as faithful from that day, 
As Heſperus that /-ads the ſun his way. Fairfax. 
5. Toguide; to ſhow the method of attain- 
mg: 3 
Human teſt 
into the knowledge of the eſſence of things, as to 
acquaint us with the exiſtence of things. Watts. 
6. To draw; to entice; to allure. 
Appoint him a meeting, give him a ſhew of 
comfort, and lead kim. on with a fine baited delay. 


"The lord Cottington, being a maſter of tem- 
per, knew how to lead him into a miſtake, and 


7. To induce : to prevail on by 
tives. „ 6 
What I did, I did in honour, 


He was driven by the neceſſities of the times, 
more than led by his own diſpoſition, to any rigour 
of actions. + King Charles, 

What 1 ſay will have little influence on thoſe 


= | . _ whoſe ends lead them to wiſh the continuance of 
; Fo Lian, Nd, wa [from the noun} To] the war. Swift. 
c m with lead in any manner.  *| 8. To paſs; to ſpend in any certain manner. 
d He faſbioneth the clay with his arm, he ap- |: ſweet woman Lad an ill life with him. 
„„ Picthbimſelf to dead it over; and he is diligent to | e | Sbaleſp. 
n = make clean the furnace. Ecclus. xxxviii. 30. So ſhalt thou lead | | 
There is a traverſe placed in a loft, at the right || Safeſt thy life, and beſt prepar'd endure 0 
. And Thy mortal paſſage when it come Muiun. 


of the chair, With. a privy door, and a car ved 


To LEAD, led. v. a. preter. I led; part. led. 


Save to every man his wife and children, that 


Ezek. xlvii. 2. 


South. 


43 
1 


Numb. xxvii. 17. 


teſtimony is not ſo proper to lead us 


Shakefp. | 


then drive him into choler, and then expoſe him. 
Clarendon. | 


plealing mo- . 


Led by th' impartial conduct of my foul. Sbaleſp. 


Him, fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife | 
Shall breed in groves, to lea“ a ſolitary life. Dry, 
Luther's life was led up to the doctrines he 
| preached, and his death was the death of the 
righteous, Francis Atterbury. 

Celibacy, as then practiſed in the church of 
Rome, was commonly forced, taken up under a 
bold vow, and led in all uncleanneſs. : 

ITE: Francis Alterbury. 

This diſtemper is moſt incident to ſuch as et 

a ſedentary life. Arbuthnet on Aliments,. 
To LEAD, lè'd. v. 2. 
1. To go firſt, and ſhow the way. 

I will lad on ſoftly, according as the cattle that 
goeth before me, and the children, be able to- 
endure. | Gen. xxxlii. 

2. To conduct as a commander. 5 
Cyrus was beaten and flain under the leading 
of a woman, whoſe wit and conduct made a great 
figure, Temple. 
3. To ſhew the way, by going firſt. 

He left his mother a counteſs by patent, which. 
was a new leading example, grown before ſome- 
what rare. | x Wottos 

The way of maturing of tobacco muſt befrom 
the heat of the earth or ſun; we ſee ſome leading 
of this in muſk-melons ſown upon a hot-bed 

dunged below. Bacon. 

The veſſels heavy- laden put to ſea. 5 
With proſp'rous gales, a woman lead the way. 

Dryden. 
LEaD, led. 1. /. [fromthe verb.] Guidance; 
firſt place: a low deſpicabls word. : 
Yotkſhire takes the lead of the other counties. 
Herring. 


; 
LE/ADEN, led'n. adj. [leaden, Sax.}] 
1. Made of lead. | 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tye leaden pounds to's heels, Shakeſs.. 
| O murth'rous ſlumber ! | 
Lay'ſt thou the leaden mace upon my boy, | 
That plays thee muſick? Shut. Iulius Cæſar. 
A leaden bullet ſhot: from one of theſe guns 
againſt a ſtone wall, the ſpace of twenty- four paces 
from it, will be beaten into a thin plate. Millins. 
Heavy; unwilling; motionleſs. 
If thou do ſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons: 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be chou ſo too. | 
3. Heavy; dull. 
I'll ſtrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap; 
Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I ſhould mount with wings of victory. | 
Shakeſp,. + 


Ss 


Shakeſp. Richard It: 


LE'aDER, le'-dir. 2. /. [from lead. 
1. One that leads, or conducts. 
2. Captain; commander. 
HW In my tent 
Pl draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall ſtrength. 
| * p Sate 
have given him for a leader and commander 
to the people. . 1ſaiab, lv. 4. 
Thoſe eſcaped by flight, not without à ſharp 
jeſt againft their leadert, affirming that, as they 
had followed them into the field, ſo it was good 
reaſon they ſhould follow them out. Hayward,. 
. e ras Lyeians ſee | 
Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, 
Behold our gallant ne. 7 4 Denhanh. . 
The brave leader of the Lycian crew. Dryden. 
.3- One who goes firſt. „ 
Nay, keep your way, little gallant ; you were 
wont to be a follower, now you are a lea bl. 
4. One at the Head of any party or faction 


®, 


c 
=” — — - s 


a 5 


- 


© as, the deteſtable Wharton was the Rader 
of the whigh oo EY pI 
Iu | 788 


The 


Lr'abixd, 12-ding. participial adj. Principal; 


| LE ADING-STRINGS, 12-dIng-stringz. n. . 


'LE'ADMAN, 16d'-man. 1. 


J. The green deciduous parts of plants.and 


2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 


. One fide of a double door: 


4. 1 thing foliated, or thinly beaten, 
of fo] pure ſilver, as is called leaf ſilver, and then 


To LEAF, If. v. u. [from the noun.) To 


. LEAFLESS, 18 Elle. adj. {from leaf. J Naked 


5 Ly: AFY, 144. adj. [from l Full of 


LEA 


The pndcrſtandings of a ſenate are 8 by 
three or four leaders, ſet to . or to keep employ- 
ments. Swift, 


chief; capital. 


In organized bodies, which are propłgated by 


_ Seed, the ſhape is the leading quality, and molt | 


chaxacteriſtical part, that determines the ſpecies. 
Tocle. 

Miſtakes ariſe from the influence of private 
perſons, upon great numbers ſtiled leading men 
and parties. | Swift. 


Lead and ring. ] Strings by which children, 

„when they learn to walk, are held from 

falling. | 
Sound may ſerve ſuch, ere they to ſenſe are 

own, 

Like en till they can walk alone. Dryd. 
Was he ever able to walk without /cading-ftrings, 

or ſwim without bladders, without being diſco- 

vered by his e and his ſinking? Swift. 


lead and man.] 
N 


One who begins or leads a dance. 


Such a light and mettled dance | ; 


| Saw you never, | 
And by leadmen for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle ſtones. Ben Jonſon. 


L '\pworT16d'-wart. 4. /. Lead and cuort; 
plumbago.] A flower. 


LEAF, &' f. n. /. leaves, plural. [leag, Sax. 
legs, Dut.] 


flowers. 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms. 
Shakeſp. 
A man 'ſhall ſeldom fail of having cherries 
"borne by his graft the ſame year in which his in- 
ciſion is made, if his graft have bloſſom buds ; 
whereas if it were only leaf buds, it will not bear 
fruit till the ſecond ſeaſon. | Boyle. 
. Thoſe things which are removed to. a diſtant 
view, ought to make but one maſs ; as the leaves 
.on the-trees, and the billows in the ſea. Dryden. 


Happy, ye leaves, when as thoſe lily hands | 


Shall handle you. | Spenſer. | 
Peruſe my leaves through ev ry __ 

And think thou ſeeſt my owner's heart 

Scrawl'd o'er with trifles. | Swift, 


The two leaves of the one door were folding. 
1 Kings. 


Eleven ounces two pence ſterling ought to be 


the melter muſt add of other weight ſeventeen 
pence halfpenny farthing. | Camden. 


is as truly gold as that in an ingot. Digby. 


bring leaves; to bear leaves. 
- Moſt trees fall off the leaves at autumn; 1 


1 not kept back by cold, would Jaf about the | 


ſolſtice. Brown. 


of leaves. 
Bare honeſty, without ſome other. ens, 


"bene looked on as a leafleſe tree, nobody will take | 


himſelf to its ſhelter... Government of the Tongue. 


Where doves in flocks the lea trees o'erſhade, | 
| . teat of a ſhip. 


e loncly W nt * wat' ry * 
Pope. 


leaves. 
% e ever fo, 55 
8 ge ſummer was firſt lan 25  Shakeſs. 
hat chance, good I ” hath bereft you thus ? 


* os this ef * ates 


+: 


| Single rebellion, and did hoſtile acts. 


N 2, A meaſure of length, containing three 


| | 
Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, | 
| LE*AGUER, I güör. n. 5 {mn Dut.] 


-1 Boe down at once with all, her crew ſhe 5 


Br whether ſhe was overſet with wind, 


LEA FL 


-O'cr barren: mountains, o'er the flow ry plain, 
The leaſy foreſt, and the liquid maip, 
Extends thy uncontroul'd\and boundleſs reign. 
Dryden. 
Her l-afy arms with ſuch extent. were ſpread, 
That hofts of birds, that wing. the liquid air, 
Perch'd in the boughs. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
So when ſome ſwelt' ring travellers retire 
To leafy ſhades, near the. cool unleſs verge 
Of. Paraba, Braſilian ſtream; her tail 
A griſly hydra ſuddenly ſhoots forth. Philips. 


LEeacvue,-lC'g. 1. /. [ligue, Fr. ligo, Lat.] A 
confederacy; a combination either of in- 
tereſt or friendſhip. 

You peers, continue this united league. 

J every day expect an embaſſage 

From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 
And now in peace my-ſoul ſhall part to heav'n, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. . 
| Shakeſp. 
We come to be informed by yourſelves, 
What the conditions of that league muſt be. Shak. 
Thou ſhalt be in league with the ſtones of the 
field; and the beaſts of the field ſhall be at peace 
with thee. Fob. 
Go break thy league with Baaſha, that he may 
depart from me. 2 Chron, xvi. 3. 
It is a great error, and a narrow neſs of mind, to 
think, that nations have nothing to do one with 
another, except there be either an union in ſove- 
reignty, or a conjunction in pacts or league: there 
are other bands of ſociety and implicit confedera- 
tions. > Bacon's Holy War. 
I, a private-perſon, whom my country 
As a league breaker gave up bound, preſum'd 
Milton. 
Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purſue this hated race: and let there be 
Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham. 


To LEAGUE, Ig. v. 2. To unite ; to confe- 
derate. 

Where fraud and falſhood invade ſociety, the 
band preſently breaks, and men are put to a loſs 
where to _ and to kalten their dependances. 

South, 


of every league. Camden. 
men. — 
Ere the ſhips.could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encount'red by a mighty rock. SH. 
Ev'n Italy, though many a league remote, 
In diſtant echoes anſwer'd. Addiſon, 


LE/AGUED, le'gd. adj. Aron league. Con- 
federated. | | 
And now thus leagu'd by an eternal bond, | 
bes ſhall retard the ee bold defigns ? 3 
| Philips. 


Siege; inveſtment of a town. 

We wall bind and hoodwink him ſo, that he 
ſhall ſuppoſe no other but that he is carried into 
the leaguer of the adverſaries, when we bring him 
to our own tents, '  Shakeſp. 


LEAK, 1&k. n. / Leck, lebe, Dut.] A breach 
or hole which lets in water. 

There will be always evils, which no art Y 
man can cure: breaches and 7eaks more than 
man's wit hath hands to ſtop. Hooker. 

The water ruſhes in, as it doth uſually i in the 
4 ilkins, 
Whether ſhe ſprung a lea, I cannot 


Or that ſome rock below her bottom rent, 


Bi N 
To EE 1k. v. u. 


] * 


2. Loquacious ; not cloſe. —_ 
Women are ſo leaty, that I have hardly met: - 

with one that could not hold her breath longe 

L Efrarge. 


LEAGUE, Ig. 2. / (lieus, J 


1. A league; leuca, Lat. from lech, Welſh ; a | 
ſtone that was uſed to be erected at the end | 


I boned. 


They * us ne'er a jordan, and then we 
ein your chimney. Shaks/p, 

His feet ſhould be waſhed every day in coil 
water; and have his ſhoes ſo thin, that they might 
leah, and let in water. Lock, 
2. To drop through a breach, or diſconti. 
nuit = 
The water, which will perhaps by degrees lea! 
into ſeveral parts, may be emptied out again. WW 
Wilking, 34 . 
Golden ſtars hung o'er their heads, Fo 
And ſeemed ſo crowded, that they burſt upon em, 
And dart at once their baleful influence £©Y 
In /-atiog fire. 


LE'AKAGE, I&k-Idzh. 2. /. [from leak.) Al. 
lowance made for accidental loſs in liquid 22, "ol 
meaſures. „ 
1 AR r, I&-kV. adj. (from leak.) ” 
Battered or pierced, ſo as to let water in 
or out. | . 


— 


—— 


Thou'rt ſo lealy, a 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking ; for 
Thy deareſt quit thee. | Shai, 
If you have not \enjoy'd what youth could give, 
But life funk through you like a lealy ſieve, — 
Accuſe yourſelf, you liv'd not while you might, 
Dryd:n, _ * 4 


than ſhe could keep a ſecret. up 
Ts LEAN, I@n. v. n. preter. leaned or lean. 
{Plman, Sax. lenen, Dut. _ 
1. To incline againſt ; toſreſt againſt, 


Lean thine aged back againſt mine arm, E | 
And in that caſe I'll tell thee my diſeaſe. Sha. Eo 


I dianus, by alady /eaning againſt a pillar, a ſcepter "23 | 
in her hand, before an altar. Peacham on Drawing, Yi 


good ſupporters. 

Upon his iv'ry ſceptre firſt he leant, 
Then ſhook his head, that ſhook bone firmament. 
| Dry de. = 1 


His fainting limbs againſt an oak he /ean?. Dryden. 
If God be angry, all our other dependencies will 
profit u L 
der us when we come to lean upon it, and deceive ü 
us in the day when we want it moſt. | 
Then leaning 
Mid the central depth of black ning woods, 
High rais'd in ſolemn theatre around | 
| Leans the huge elephant. - 5 Tn | 
2. To propend; to tend towards, ——= 


though they be more by: 3h and more 
nient. . 
Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart; 10 Lal 
not unto thine own underſtanding. er, iii. 5. 
A deſire leaning to either ſide, biaſſes the judg* - 
ment ſtrangely, | Hoa. SE: 4 
3- Tobeina bengiog poſture. „ 1 
She leans me out at her miſtreſs's chamber wit-| Ft 
* dow, bids me a thouſand times good night. $6.” 


* 

She laid. her down; and Jening on her knees, 

| Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries. Doi 

1 gods came downward to behold the wars | 

| Sharp! _ their een and laaning from their a 
Dean. 


Lias 1 , _ (lake, Sax.) wage 4 . 
1. Not fat; meagre 3 z wanting fleſh ; bar KB 


You tempt the fury of my three attendants 2 
Lean famine, quantering: ſteel, and climbing 1 1 
| ©. 8h 
1 raw · bon! d ate ! who would e er ſuppo% Bl 


1. ane III 


I | | They had fuck cours 


and 9 4% 


— 


Dr yden and Le., 


Security is expreſſed among the medals of Gor. 


The columns may be allowed ſomewhat above 
their ordinary length, becauſe they lean unto ſo - 
mon. - 


oppreſs d with anguiſh, penting and o' erſpent, 2 A 


othing; every other ſupport will fail un- __ - 


Roger. X | 
o'er the rails he muſing ſtood. Gay, RS - 


They delight rather to lean to their old cuſt m 
Has 3 1 


Th Wearied with length of ways, and worn vin $ 5 


„ * 


RX . Lraxxzss, I n-nls. u. J. [from lean.] 


» 
3 , 
ID 5 
4 A 77 Lo 
— 2 — 8 
©. I 


Aud on me, likea furious giant, leaps. - Sandys. 
—= Strait leaping from his horſe, he rais'd me up. 
g 13 5 . Ton Ws | 145 5 Rowe. WF 
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LEA 
Team look d prophets whiſper fearful 


N | 4 | Sbaleſp. 
I would invent as bitter 2 terms, 
ich full as many ſigns of deadly hate, 
ee 55 ny — loathſome cave. Shakeſp . 
_ ._- Seven other kine came out of the river, ill-fa- 
Four' d and /an-fleſhed. Gen. xli. 3. 
Let a phyſician beware how he purge after 
| hard froſty weather, and in a lean body, without 
"WM preparation. | | Bacon. 
And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praiſing the lean and fallow abſtinence. Milton. 
Swear that Adraſtus, and the /ean-look'd pro- 
„„ 175 125 
Are joint conſpirators. Dryden and Lee. 
Leas people often ſuffer for want cf fat, as fat 
people may by obſtruction of the veſſels. Arbutbnot. 
No laughing graccs wanton in my eyes; 
But hagger'd grief, lean- looking fallow care, 
Dwell on my brow. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
2. Not unctuous ; thin; hungry. 5 
There are two chief kinds of terreſtrial liquors, 
thoſe that are fat and light, and thoſe that are 


3. Low; poor: in oppoſition to great or rich. 
5 rr 5 
A leaner action rend us. Slakeſp. 


4- Jejune ; not comprehenſive ; not embel- 
* ” liſhed; as, a lean diſſertation. _ 
LAN, len. n. /. That part of fleſh which 
cConliſts of the muſcle without the fat. 
With razors keen we cut our paſſage clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges of lean. Farqubar. 


LtAnLy, len- ly. adv. [from lean.] Meager- 
ly ; without plumpneſs. 
1. Extenuation of body; want of fleſh ; mea- 
greneſs. _ | | 
If thy leanngſi loves ſuch food. 
There are thoſe, that, for thy ſake, 
Do enough. "2 Io 
The ſymptoms of too great fluidity are exceſs of 
univerſal ſecretions, as of perſpiration, ſweat, urine, 
liquid dejectures, Ieanngſ and weakneſs. Arbutb. 
2. Want of matter; thinneſs; poverty. 
> The poor- king Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle 


e 1 FE 

1. To jump; to move upward or progreſſive- 
- » ty without change of the feet. 
Ik could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vault- 
ing into my ſaddle with my armour on, I ſhould 
quickly leap into a wife, Shatkeſp. Henry V. 
Aman feapeth better with weights in his hands 
than without; for that the weight, if it be propor- 
tionable, ſtrengtheneth the finews by contracting 


the greater force; for the hands go backward be- 


fore they take their riſe. Bacon. 
. nan erte 
- » Hefaw a lion, and /eap'd down to it. Conuley. 


** 


wied 
Her brandiſh'd lance. 
2. To ruſh with vehemence. 
Bod changed the ſpirit of the king into mild- 
neſs, who in a fear h from his throne, and 
_ took her in his arms, till ſne came to herſelf again. 


Dryden's nei. 


Fudith, xi v. 7. 
He ruin upon ruin hes. 


3. To bound ; to prieg. 
and dap for joy. | 
n PETS Luke, Vi. 23. 


* 4 


2 33 « 
2 


change. 


lan and more earthy, like common water. Burnet. 


That which combin'd us was moſt great, and 


; 


1 


— 
* 
Mn I 


them ĩn the end but to be broken-winded? L' Eftr. 
z. Sudden tranſition. _ 1 


——— 


A 


1 I am warm'd, my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 
| | Addiſon, 
4. To fly; to ſtart. | 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes: ſo looks ther chaſed lion 
Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
Then makes kim nothing. Shag. Henry VIII. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and ſparks 
of fire leap out. Job, xli. 19. 
To LEAP, Iep'. v. a. 
1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. | 
Every man is not of a conſtitution to Ie a gulf 
for the ſaving of his country. L'Eftrange. 
As one condemn'd to /eap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort, % Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
She dares purſue, if they 58 lei: IM 
As their example {till prevails, 
She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales, 
2. To compreſs, as beaſts. | | 
Too ſoon they muſt not ſeel the ſting of love: 
Let him not lea the cow. 
Lear, lep“. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Wk 
1. Bound; jump. act of leaping. 
2. Space paſſed by leaping. 
After they have carried their riders ſafe over 
all laps, and through all dangers, what comes of 


Prior. 


Wickedneſs comes on by degrees, as well as 
virtue; and ſudden leaps from one extreme to ano- 
ther are unnatural. | L' Eftrange. 
The commons wreſted even the power of chu- 

ſing a king intirely out of the hands of the nobles; 
which was ſo great a leap, and cauſed ſuch a con- 
vulſion in the ſtate, that the conſtitution could not 


bear. Sit. 


{ 5, Embrace of animals. 
Ben TFonſon. | 


2 Agrees not with the Jeanneſs of his purſe. Shakeſp. | 
eL, Kp'. v. n. [Pleapan, Sax. /Joup, | _ 


them. In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt | 
caſt backwards and then forwards with ſo much 


. - ++ Thrice from the ground ſhe leap d, was ſeen to 


4. An aſſault of an animal of prey. 
The cat made a leap at the mouſe, L Eſtrange. 


| How ſhe cheats her bellowing lover's eye; 
The ruſhing leap, the doubtful progeny. Dryden. 
6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. 
| Methinks, it were an eaſy /eap 5 
To pluck bright honour from the pale - fac'd moon. 
5 : „* Shakeſp. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. Shakeſp. 
_. Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 
Where yon old fiſher views the waves from high! 
Tis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryden. 
LEAP-FROG, IlEp'-frog. 1. /. [leap and frog.] 
A play of children, in which they imitate 
the jump of frogs. N | 
Ik 1 could win a lady at feapefrogs I ſhould 
quickly leap into a wife. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
LEAP-YEAR, oy he et . 
Teap- year or biſſextile is every fourth year, and 
ſo called from its leaping a day more that year than 
in a common year: ſo that the common year has 
365 days, but the leap- year 366; and then Febru- 


28. To find the leap-year you have this rule: 
Divide by 4; what's left ſhall be 
| For leap-year o; for paſt I, 2, 3» 


Harris. 


firſt of March be on Monday, it will on the next 
year be on Tueſday, but on Jeap=year it will leap 
to Wedneſday. '' NE Te 


hours omitted will, in proceſs of time, largely de- 
prave the compute; and this is the occaſion of the 
- biſlextile or lap. Brown. 


1. To gain the knowledge or ſkill of. | 
Tears a parable of the fig-tree. Matt. xxiv. 32. 
He, in a ſhorter time than was thought poſſible, 

Learned both toſpeak and write the Arabian tongue 


4 « 


* 
. 


Dryden's Georg. | 


ary hath 29 days, which in common years hath but | 


The reaſon of themame of leap-year is, that a |. 
day of the week is miſſed; as, if on one year the | 


| - — That the ſun conſiſteth of 365 days and almoſt | 
e Efber, xv. 8. 
WM Aſter he went into the tent and found her not, 
be leaped out to the people. 


© 


fix hours, wanting eleven minutes; which fix | © 


„ LEARN, lern“. v. 4. [leopman, Sax.] 4 


EEA 


Learn, wreiches ! learn tlie motions of the mind 
And the great moral end of humankind. Dry dz 
You may rely upon my tender care, s 

To keep him far from perils of ambition: 
All he can learn of me, will be to weep! A. Philips. 
2. To teach. [It is obſervable, that in many 
of the European languages the ſame ward 
_ ſignifies to learn and to teach; to gain or 
impart knowledge.] This ſenſe is now ob- 
ſolete. 3 | 

138 | He would garn 
The lion ſtoop to him in lowly wiſe, 

A leſſon hard. | Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
You taught me language, and my profit on't 
Is, I know not how to curſe: the red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 

A thouſand more miſchances than this one, 
Have learn d me how to brook this patiently. Shak. 
Haſt thou not learn d me how | 


To make perfumes ? - Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

To LEARN, lern', v. 2. To take» pattern: 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly. Matth. xi. 29. 
In imitation of ſounds, that man ſhould be the 
teacher is no part of the matter; for birds will 
learn one another. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
LE'ARNED, Ier'-nid. adj. [from learn. 


* 
- 


| x. Verſed in ſcience and literature. 


It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which 
way the learned [hall determine of it. Locle. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence: 
Such labour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amae th' unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 


| e S Pope. 
The learned met with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach. Swift. 


Ihe beſt account is given of them by their own 
authors: but I truſt more to the table of the learn- 
ed biſhop of Bath, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Skilled ; ſkilful; knowing: with ix. 
Though train'd in arms, and Harn d in martial 
arts, 3 8 1 5 f 
Thou chuſeſt not to conquer men but hearts. Gran v. 
3. Skilled in ſcholaſtick, as diſtinct from other 
knowledge. atmet 5 dt; f 
Till a gan can judge whether they be treths or 
no, his underſtanding is but little improved: and 
thus men of much reading are greatly learned, but 
may be little knowing. plat Locke 
LE AXN EDLv, er-nid-IN. adv. [from learned.] 
With knowledge; with fkill. 
Ihe apoſtle ſee 
mad. * 


— 


ed in his eyes but learnedly 
e . 
: p Muũuch S 
Hle ſpoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakc/p. 
Ev'ry coxcomb ſwears as learnediy as they. 
1. Literature; ſkill in languages or ſciences ; 
generally ſcholaſtick knowledge. 
Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoſt 
_ childiſh; then its youth, when luxuriant and ju- 
venile; then its ſtrength” of years;” when ſolid ; 
and, laſtly, its old age, when dry and exhauſt. 
| | "OR HEE Bacon. 
To tongue or pudding thou haſt no pretence, 
Learning thy talent is, but mine is ſenſe. Prior. 
As Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom of the 
Egyptians, ſo it is manifeſt from this chapter, that 
St. Pan] was a great maſter in- all the harning of 
the Greeks. ESR 2 OR BENT:: Aentley. 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. a 
An art of contradiction by. way of ſcorn, 2 
learn wherewith we were long ſithence fore- 
warned, that the miſerable times wherdonto we 
are fallen ſhould -abound.. 1 1 > Hooker. 
LEARNER, I&r-ntr. u. / [fram learn] One 
who is yet in his rudiments 3; one who is 


. A * : N 1 2 


. ſome new art or kuowledge. 2 


— 
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LEA 


The late learners cannot ſo well take the ply, 
except it be in ſome minds that have not ſuffered 
themſelves to fix. Bacon. | 
Nor can a learner work ſo cheap as a ſxilful 
ptactiſed artiſt can. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
LEASE, It's. n. /. [laiffer, Fr. Selman. 
1. A contract by which, in conſideration of 
ſome payment, a temporary poſſeſſion 1s 
granted of hou'es or lands, 

Why, couſin, wer't thou regent of the world, 
It were a ſhame to let this land by leaſe. Sbaleſp. 

Lords of the world have but for life their lege, 
And that too, if the leſſor pleaſe, mult ceaſe, 
Denham. 

I have heard amartalk with contempt of biſhops 
leaſes, as on a worſe foot than the reſt of his eſtate. 


- Swift. 
-2- Any tenure. 
Our high-plac'd Macbeth 5 
Shall live the leaſe of nature. Shakeſp. 
Thou to give the world increaſe, x 
Short'ned haſt thy own life's leaſe. Milton, 


let by leaſe. 
Where the vicar leaſes his glebe, the tenant 
muſt pay the great tithes to the rector or impro- 
* iator, and the ſmall tithes to the vicar. Aylife. 
To LEASE, 1C'z. v. n. [leſen, Dut.] To glean; 
to. gather what the harveſt men leave. | 


She in harveſt us d to Hſe; | | 


But harveſt done, to chare-work did aſpire, 

Meat, drink, and e e was her 3 | 

n A, 

0 Ln'a6p8, I 3 1. Fa (from leaſe ] Cleaner; 

SGatherer after the reaper. 

There was no office which-a man from England 
might not have; and I looked upon all who were 
born here as only i in . condition of leaſers and 


gleaners. Swift. 
- LEASH, Ash“. n. = llefſe Fr: rat, Dut. N 
laccio, 1 | 


1. — theo; by which a falconer holds | 


bis hawk, or a Courier leads his gre hound. 
Hanmer. 

Holding Corioli i the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning 1 hs I 

To let him flipat will. E en 

5 | . 5 

More 8 phcking back; not follow- | 


2 eb wen. Shake Winter's Tak. 
| 2 A tierce; three. 
I am ſworn brother to a leafs of. drawers, and 
_— call them all by their Chriſtian names. _ 
SBiome thought when he did gabble, | 
Th' ad heard three labourers of Babel, A . 
nar Cerberus himſelf pronounce ö 
& leaſe of languages at once. 


* 


* * 


dull devils. © Dennis's Letters, 


ö 3. A band wherewith to tic any thing in se- 
neral. 


The raviſhedfoul being le wn ſuch game would 
8 thoſe Jeaſbes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 


een, 14sh'. v. a. from the noun.] 70 


bind; to hold in a ſtring- 
| Then ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 


Aſſume the. port of Mars; and, at his heels, 
FN in ene * eee and 


; _ : 
- Shatefp. Heary v. 


*** 


n 


9 


„ Falfehood. 


» 2 \ pleakure in-napity, and lock after l 


» #254: 267 Platesriiv, 2. 
N be ee es — — 
- i-Qut of their hands, and merry , | 
0 _ He bates foul LOS + | 
oul leafings an tery 
255 e. To 


3 * Sender 


| ſmalleſt, | 
- To LeasE, l&'s. v. a. (from the noun-] To 


way. 
He reſolv'd to wave his . 
Or for a while play oft in light, Hudibras. 
Ev'n that avert; I chuſe it not; 
But taſte it as the leaf unhappy lot. Dryden. 


At LEASTWISE, le'st-WIz. 


Hudibras. | 


Thou art a int comedy 3 ; they are a leaſs of | 


12 48, -g. adj. [This word ſeems formed 


| 1 „ TD \[leape, ox] Lies; $ 


* 


IL. E A 
That falſe pilgrim which that leaſu ing t told, | 
Was indeed old Archimago. airy oe | 


I have ever vetitied my ſriends 
With all the ſize that verity - 


Would without lapſing ſuffer : nay, . 1 


Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground 
I've tumbled paſt the throw; and in his praiſe 
Have almoſt ſtampt the legſiag. Shaleſp. 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to 75 ng, 
Say things at firſt, becauſe they re pleaſing; 
Then prove what they have once aſſerted, 
Nor care to have their lie deſerted :  - q 
Till the own dreams at length deceive them, 


And oft repeating they believe them. Prior. 
Trading free ſhall thrive again, 
Nor ** 4 8 affright the ſwain. Gay. 


Later, | adj. the ſuperlative of Little. 
[lzrr, ag "This word Wallis would per- 
ſuade us to write %, that it may be analo- 
gous to %; but ſurely the profit is not 


LEA 


- Returning ſound in limb and wind, 
Except ſome leather loſt behind. Swift, 
3. It is, often uſed in compoſition for leathern. 
The ſhepherd's homely cards, - 
His cold thin drink out of his leaiber bottle; 3 
Is far beyond a prince's delicacies. Shaleſp. 


- L&/ATHERCOAT, lèth-ür-köt. 2. /. [leather 


and coat.] Ana er with a tough rind. 
There is a diſh of /catherceats for you. Shakeſp.. 
LE'ATHERDRESSER, I&th'- ür · drès- sur. 7. / 
[leather and e He who dreſſes leather; 
he who manufactures hides for uſe. 

He removed to Cumæ; and by the way was 
entertained at che houſe of one Tychius, a 8 
dreſſer. Pope. 

LEATHER-MOUTHED, I&th'-hr-mouthd, adj, 
[ leather and mouth.] 
Buy a leatber-moutbed fiſh, I mean ſuch as have 
their teeth in their throat; as, the chub or che ven. 
Waltons Angler. 


worth the change. Little beyond On} | LE'ATHERY, l&th'- ür-. adj. [from leather.) 


I am not worthy of the leaf of all the mercies 
ſhewed to thy ſervant. Gen. xxxii. IO. 

A man can no more have a poſitive idea of the 
greateſt than he has of the leaſt ſpace. Locke. 


LxasT, I8'st.. adv. In the loweſt degree; in 
a degree below others; leſs than ay other | 


No man more truly knows to place a right value 
on your friendſhip, than he who leaf deſerves it on 
allother e than his due ſenſe of it. Pope. 
At LEAST, le To ſay no more; 
At the LEAST, 15 st. { not todemand | 
12.) oraffirmmore 

than is barely ſufficient ; at the loweſt de- 


gree. 


He who tempts, though in vain, at Jaft aſperſes | 


The tempted with diſhonour. Milton. 
| He from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at {caſt on her beſtowed 
Too much of ornament, in outward ſhow 


Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. Milton. 


Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, at lea if | 
he were a man, who ſat as on horſeback. Sidney. | 
Every effect doth after a ſort contain, atleeſtzviſe | 


May boldly creep; we dare got give 


reſemble, the cauſe from which it proceedeth. 
- Hooker, 
Honour and fame at loaf the thund'rer ow'd, 
"Abe ill he pays the promiſe of a God. 


conſtant courſe of the milken diet, continued at 
Teaſt a year. Temple. 


A fiend may deceive a creature of more excel- | . 
lency than himſelf, at laft by the tacit Permiſſion [ 


of the omniſcient Being. den. 


2. It has a ſenſe implying doubt to fay no | 
more ; to ſay the leaſt; not to ay M that | 


might be ſaid. 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent now- Gilg . 
New angels to create, if PLS 25 
Are his created. 
Let uſeful obſervations be at 0 
the fubje of your ee 


atts. 


from the ſame root with lozfir, Fr. or looſe.) 


| - "Diſdaming life, defiring leave to dye. 


| 
, Pope. | 
The remedies, if any, are to be propoſed from a 


* | logiſm, before I leave it. + 
1 muſt have liaue to be oratefyl to anywhoſerves 1 


; 
: 4 


er. ne re of 1 


_ - Flimaſy ;. of weak texture. Not in uſe. _ 
Ne never leaveth, while the ſenſe itſelf be left 
looſe and leafy. Aſcbam 


Erſe.] 
1. ee of animals. 


leather about his lbins. 2 Kings, i. 8. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, * 

What need you have on aware iPrivr.. 

Skin: 3 r ee 1 


\ 


4... 
* 
o 


O ye ons omen, hen leng will ge have lch | LEATHER, Lth-ör. 1. . Hen, eee 5 


8 To LEAVE, 1. 1. 4. pret. I hefs:; Juve tft. 


4 | logiſts give no latisfat 


Reſembling leather, 
Wormius calls this cruſt a leathery ſkin.” . 
LE/ATHERN, Ieth'-arn. . {from leather.) 
Made. of leather. 
Il I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a | leatbern hand, 
A free-ſtone colour'd band: I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on. Shateſp, 


The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 4 


That their diſcharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoſt to burſting. Shaks LAs you like it, 
In ſilken or in leatbern purſe re | 
A ſplendid ſhilling. | | Philie. 


Ly' ATHERSELLER, FER lar. u. / [lea- 
ther and ſeller.] He who. deals i in leather, 
and vends it. 

LEAVE, Ie'y. 1. . llefe, Sax. from Tran to 
erent > -= 

I. Grant of 8 : e e allowance. 

By your leave, Ireneus, notwithſtanding all this 
your careful foreſight, methinks [ fee an evil lurk 
unefpied. Spenſer. 
When him his Jeateli Una did behold, 
nher. 
I make bold to preſs upon you. * 
— You're welcome give us leave, drawer.  Gbakeſp. 
| + Phe days: 
Of Sylla's ſway, when the free Sword took leave 


To act all that it would. -- Arn Janſan 's Caliline. | 3 


Thrice happy ſnake ! that in her fleeve | 


Our thoughts ſo uncoplin'd a have, Waller. 
No friend has leaue to hear : away the dead. Drya. 
Offended that we fought without his leave, 

5 He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew. Dryden. 
One thing more I crave: leave to offer about ſyl- 
Locle. 


me, let him be never ſo obnoꝛious to any party: 


aſking this leave. Hope. 
2. Farewel; adieu. 1s this ſenſe leave is 
| Amy on 10 depart... | 


leave 45 part, for enden, part E 


en Eeiln that take Fs wa 8 
On their departure, moſt of all ew evil. 1 854% 
- There is further compliment of /cave taking be- 


TR tern France and him. Sheteſp. King Lear. 


Here my father comes; 


| - Adouble bleivg.is 2-double gase 


Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. Shaleſp. 
But, my dear nethings, take your lane, 

No logger muſt you me deceive... ©. Sus bling, 
Many ſtars May be-vifible.in our hemiſphere, 


<4 ö that are not ſo at preſent; and av K 
He e hairy many and git mith a pine vt gt l 


las vr of ous horia 


bitations. 


an, and appear uato laughern ha- 


Brown, 


Of the: 


on at this ward the ctymo- 


ory account. t.] 


3 R * 11 


1. To 


4 5 


nor did the tary party put me to the hardſhip of 1 


oe" oi 
4 0 
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to forfake. 

A matt ſhall rave his father and his mother, 
and cleave to his wife. | Gen, ii. 24. 
tk they love lers, and leave the luſty wine, 

Fete them not their palates with te ſwine. 


Ben FJonſon. 
To deſert; to abandon. 

He. that is of an unthankful mind, will /-ave him 
in danger that delivered him. Ecclus. xxix. 17. 
3. To depart from, without action: as, 1 
fil things as I found them. 

When they were departed from him, "_ left 
hin in great diſeaſes. 2 Chron. xxiv. 25. 
To have remaining at death, 

There be of them that have /zft a name behind 

them 
Not to deprive of. 

They Kill have Jet me the providence of God, 
and all the promiſes of — go pe, and my charity 
_ to them too. | Taylor. 
6. To ſuffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind compre- 


1. o 195 


a; 


— 


| 5 


y hendeth leſs that which i is ſet down; and befides, 
it bavetb 4 ſuſpicion, as if more might be ſaid than 
is expreſſed. Bacon. 


Theſe things muſt be et uticertain to farther 

| diſcoveries i in future ages. Abbot. 

Who thoſe are, to whom this right by deſcent 

belongs, he leaves out of the reach of any one to 

diſcover from his writings. Locke. 
7. Not to carry away. 

They encamped againſt them, and deſtroyed 
the increaſe of. the earth, and /zf? no ſuſtenance for 
Iſracl. 700 es vi. 4. 

He ſhall eat the fruit of thy cattle ; which alſo 
mall not leave thee eſther corn, wine, or berry 

Deut. xxviii. 48. 
Vaſtiusgaveſtri 8 that they ſhould 
K leave behind them unneceſſary baggage. Knoles. 
1 8. 10 reject; not to chooſe. d 
* In all the common incidents of life, 
lam ſuperiour, I can take or leave. 
9. To fix as a token or remembrance. 

This I Jeave with my reader, as an occaſion for | 

him to conſider, how much he may be beholden 
edo experience. | 5 Locle. 
10. To bequeath; to give as inheritance. 


Steele. 


11. To gite up; to reſigg. 
1 Thon ſhalt not glean thy viceyird; thou ſhalt ] 
leave them for the poor and ſtranger. Lev. xix. 10. 

If a wiſe man were et to himſelf, and his own 
choice, to wiſh the greateſt good 


ou That there were Juſt ſuch a being as God is. 


12. To permit without interpoſition. 
. Whether . were a vallal, leave the reader 
dvd judge. 3 Locke, 

. 13. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. to} 
s- I Lec us return, leſt my father leave ekring for che 
9 1 aſſes, and take thought for us. I Sam. ix. 5. 
| - w To leave off,” To deſiſt from; to forbear. 


the doing of an y thing, you m̃uſt be ſure to carry 
the point. Tole. 
In proportion as N came on, he left off fox- 
; bunt ang; | Adtifon"s Spetator. 
15. To leave off. To forfake.” 
He began do kave of ſome of his old acquaint- 
-ance, his rearing and ren about the ftroets: 
de put on a ſer ious air, | © Arbutbnot, 


eo 16. Fo have out.” To omit; to neglect. 

e, | am ſo fraught with curivus'bulineſs, that 

ke 1 7 var ceremony. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

a- on may puartake: have told em who you are. 

n — 8 1 to de left out, and hare hovk 

2 0 "= er en Jonſon. 

- Whit i enden by order and diriſion doth 
— l out, or omitted, 

N . 


G 
Sk + 


Ecclus. xliv. 8. 


Til/otfon. | | 


— 


H, upon any occaſion, you did him leave off 


| 


| 


3 


q 


That peace thou leav'ft to thy imperial line, 
That peace, Oh happy ſhade! be ever thine. Dryd. | 


to himſelf he 
could deviſe ; the ſum of all his wiſhes would be | 


| 


| 


1 


1 


1 


| 


L E A 


Befriend till utmoſt end 
Of all thy daes be done, and none left out, 
Ere nice morn on the Indian ſteep 
From her cabin'd loop- hole peep. 
We aſk, if thoſe ſubvert 
Reaſon's eſtabliſh'd maxims, who aſſert p 
That we the world's exiſtence may conceive, 
Though we one atom ont of matter leave? Blaclm. 
I atways thought this paſſage left out with a 


Milton. 


great deal of judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as | 


it ſeems to contradiR a part in the ſixth ZEncid. 


Aud. en on Naly. 


270 Leaves lv. V. N. 
1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt. 
She is my eſſence, and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. SHH. 
And ſince this buſineſs ſo far fair is done, 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. Shakeſp. 
He * at the eldeſt, and left at the youngeſt. 


Geneſis. 
To deſiſt. 


* A CCC 


Grittus, hoping that they in the caſtle would | 


not hold out, /cft of to batter or undermine it, 
wherewith he perceived he little prevailed. Xnolles. 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. Rec. 
3. To leave of. To ſtop. 
Wrongs do o not leave off there where they begin, 


But ſtill beget new miſchiefs in their courſe. Daniel. | 


To LEAVE, I&'v. wv. a. [from leuy; lever, Fr.] 
To levy; to raiſe : a corrupt word, made, 
I believe, by Spenſer, for a rhime. 
An army ſtrong ſhe leaw d, 


To war on thoſe which him had of his realm be- 


reav'd. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
LE'AVED, lè'vd. adj. N leaves, of leaf. 
1. Furniſhed with foliage. | 
2. Made with leaves or folds. 


him the two /eaved gates. Ta. Alv. I. 


LEAVEN, lv Ne 7, J. Cle vain, Fr. levare, [ 


Lat.] 


1. Ferment mixed with any body to make | 


it light ; particularly uſed of ſour dough 
mixed in a maſs of bread. 
It ſhall not be baken with /aven. Lev. vi. 1 7. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eaſieſt di- 
geſted ; and thoſe unfermented, by barm or leaven, 
are hardly digeſted. Fleyer. 
2. Any mixture which makes à general 
change in the maſs : it generally means 


ſomething that depraves or corrupts that 


with which it is mixed. 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very ſtrongly 
of the old leaven of innovations. Xing Charles. 
' To LE'AVEN, lèv'n. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To ferment by ſomething mixed. 
_. You mult tarry the leav' ning. Sbaleſp. 
Whoſoe ver eateth leavened bread, that ſoul ſhall | 
be cut off. Exod. xii. 17. 
Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers 


kinds of Jeavenings, and ſeaſonings; ſo that ſome | 


do extre -mely move appetites, Bacon. 
2. To taint ; to imbue.- _ wie 
That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt, | 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt, _ Prior. 


LE'AVER, le- Ur. 1. . from ane Who 


deſerts or forſaxes. | 
Let the world rank me in regi, 
A maſter-leaver, and A dre ; Shake. 


LEa ves, Ie vz. 1. ſ. The plural of leaf... 

Parts fit for the nouriſhment of man in plants 
are, ſeeds, roots, and fruits; for leaves they give 
no nouriſhment at all. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Le Avus, l veingz. N from//eave.) Rem- 

nant; relicks; offal 7 refuſe: it has BO ſin- 
1 . e eee 13214. 


1 


Ta this por hall, his little Roman ſenate, 


Oo" The leavings of Phar. 10 Aue. cu. 


I will looſe the loins of kings, to open before 


| k 
My father has this: morning call'd together, , 


LEE 


* Then.who can think we'll quit the place, 
Or ſtop and light at- Chloe's head, FE 1300 
With ſcraps and /eavings-to be fed ? Swift. 
LE'Aavy, Ie v-y. adj. {from /caf.] Full of 
leaves ; covered with leaves: /cafy is more 
uſed. 
' _  Strephon, with /eavy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear, 
For he then choſen was the dignity LR - 
of village lord that Whitſontide to bear. Sidney. | 
Now, near enough: your lcavyicreens t throw 
down, _ 
And ſhow like thoſe you are, Shateſp. 
To LECH, letsh'. v. a. [lecher, Fr.] To lick 
OYET, - Hanmer. 
Haſt thou yet leched the Athenian's eyes 
With the love juice ? Shabeſp. 
LE CHER, Itsh'-ur. 2. /. [Derived by Skin- 
ner from /uxure, old Fr. luxuria is uſed i * | 
the middle ages in the ſame ſenſe. ] A 
|. whore-maſter. . 
| I will now take the Lacher ; he s at my OM 
he cannot ſcape me. | Shakeſpes : 
You, like a /etcher, out of whoriſh loins _ 
Are pleas d to breed out your inheritors. ShqF. 
The lecher ſoon transforms his miſtreſs; now 
In lö's place appears a lovely cow. Dryden. 
The fleepy /eacber ſhuts his little eyes, 
About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles riſe. 


Dr 
She yields her charms wy 
To that fair /etcher, the ſtrong god of arms. Pope. 
To LE'CHER, Ittsh' -ur. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To whore. 
Die for adultery! No: The wren toes to't, and 
the ſmall gilded fly does /etcher in my fight; Shak. 
Gut cats all day, and ſetcbers all the 3 0 


en fonfor. 

LI CHEROUs, Iètsh“-Er-üs. 44. from leber. ] | 
Lewd ; luſtful. 
'The Lapphire ſhould grow W. and loſe ite 
beauty, when worn by one that is lecberous; the 
emerald ſhould fly to pieces, if it touch the ſkin 
of any unchaſte perſon. Derham.. 
LE'/CHEROUSLY, l&tsh'-tr-h üs-Iz. adv. {from 
lecherous.] Lewdly ; luſtfally. ; 
LE. CHEROUSNESs, Ietsh“ Er- s- als. 1. /. (from 
lecherous.] Lewdneſs. | 
LE'caytry, Ittsh'-er-y. u. ſ. [from techer.}. 

Lewdnelſs ; ; luft. 

The reſt welter with as little ſhame in open le- 
cb, as ſwine do in the common mire. Aſcham. 

Againſt ſuch lewdſters, and their /echery, 

Thoſe that betray them do no treachery. Shateſp. 
Le'cT1ON, Ik'-shan. 1. / (efio, Lat.] A | 
reading; a variety in copies, 

Every critick has his own hypotheſis: if Bo 
common text be not favourable to his opinion, a 
various lection ſhall be made authentick. Watts. 
| LE'CTURE, Ikk'-tshfir. 7. /. lecture, Fr.] 

1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſubject. 
Mark him, while Dametas reads 2 ruſtick 
lecture unto n how to feed his beaſts befere 


noon, and e to ſhade them in the extreme 

heat. "$7 18 
Wiangling pedant. 

When in muſick we have ſpent an 121 * 


Your lecture ſhall have leiſure for as whchot Shot. 
When letters from Cæſar were giwente Ruſtiaus, 
he refuſed to open them till the philoſopher had 
done his le - Toys Dai Diving. 
Virtue is the ſolid good, which tutors aud 6 
not only read /e#ures and talk of, But the Abour 
and art of education ſhould —— ; 
and faſter chere. 
2. The act or practice of reading gg 
In the lecture of holy ſeriptute og; pervfal 12 
ons are commonly confined wats e literal: oben 33 
of the ten. eig ae => os 
3. A magiſterial reprimand'; a pe. antiek 
courſe. A gn rn 


{ 


Fa 24 vs 


"Ps will be ble by bald. TY 
2 


1 


* % 
x ; 
7 a ** 


LEE 


70 LI cTuRE, Uk-tshür. v. a. [from the | 


noun. 
i · To inſtru formally. 
2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 


To LEt/cTuRE, IKk/-tshar. v. 2. To read in 
publick; to inſtruct an audience by a for- 
mal explanation or * as, Wallis 
ledured on geomet 

LE'CTURER, I&k'-tsh bär. dr. . 7. [from leAure-] 

1. An inſtrucorz a teacher by way of lec- 
ture. 

2. A preacher in a church bired by the pariſh 

to aſſiſt the rector or vicar. 

If any miniſter reſuſed to admit into bis church 
a lecturer recommended by them, and there was not 
one orthodox or learned man recommended, he 


was preſently required to attend upon the com- 


mittee. Clarendon. 
Le'cTURBSHIP, 18k/- tehir-shlp. n. ſ. [from 
lecture. The office of a lecture. 

He got a leckurgſbip in town of ſixty pounds a 
year, where hepreached conſtantly in perſon. Swift. 

LED, 1&d'. part. pret. of lead. | 
Then ſhall they knew that I am the Lord your 
God, which cauſed them to be led into captivity 
among the heathen. Exel. xxxix. 28. 
The leaders of this people cauſe them to err, and 
they that are /ed of them are deſtroyed. Ju. ix. 16. 
As in vegetables and animals, ſo in moſt other 
bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we 
moſt fix on, and are molt l by. Locle. 
| LeDGE, edzh“. 2. J. Lleggen, Dut. to lie. ] 
I. A row: layer; ſtratum. 

The loweſt ledge or row ſhould be merely of 
None, cloſely laid, without mortar : a genera] cau- 
tion for all parts in building contiguous to board. 

5 MWotton : Architecture. 
2. A ridge riſing above the reſt; or prqject- | 
ing beyond the reſt. 

The four parallel ſticks riſing above five inches 
higher than the handkerchief, ſerved as ledges on 
each ſide. Gulliver. 

3: Any prominence, or riſing part. 

Beneath a lade of rocks his fleet he hides, 

The bending brow above a ſafe retreat provides. 


a * 


Dryden. 
L'#nonss, Ied-hörs. n ＋. Lied and bade A 
wp Nerd horſe... - | 
Lee, 1. f. Ilie, Fr. 
1. Dregs; ſediment; PR commonly /ees. 


ly cloaths, my ſex, exchang'd for thee, 
m mingle with the people's wretched lee. Prior. 
2..[Sea term; ſuppoſed by Sinner from Peau, 
Fr.] It is generally that ſide which 1s oppo- 


© Gte to the wind, as the /e ſhore is that the 
To be under the lee of 


wind blows on. 
the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather 
ſhore. A /eexvard ſhip is one that i- not 
faſt by a wind, to make her way ſo good 
as ſhe might. To lay a ſhip by the bee, is 
to bring her ſo. that all her ſails may lie 

- againſt the maſts and ſhrowds flat, and the 
wind to come right on her broadſide, ſo 
that ſhe will make little or no way. Dit. 
I we, in the bay of Biſcay, had had a port un- 
der our ke, that we might have kept our tranſ- 

- "Porting ſhips with our mea of war, we had taken 
* Indian fleet. Raleigh. 
The Hollanders were before Dunkirk with the 


2 "wind at north-weſt, ae har ce voy 


1 here. 


2 


2 Raleigh. 
Unprovided of tackling and viualling, they 


it? are'forced to ſea by aſtorm; yet better do ſo Ga 


venture ſplictivg and 1 on a lie ſhore. 
"oi 85 Him, badly + flumb'ring on che Norway foam, 
* pilot of ſome ſmall all night-founder 'd 7 
N * ſome iſland, oft, erer; tell, 

2 fined anchor in his ſcaly rin 
hae, 


| LEECH, l'tsh. 1. J. [Izc, Sax.] 


|. —Tell him ll knock his lark about his pate, 


Ki ing Charles. 


L E E. 


Batter'd by his lis they lay, 
The paſſing winds through. their torn canvaſs play. 


. 


1. A phyſician ; a profeſſor of the art of heal- 
ing: whence we ſtill uſe coav- leech. 
A leech, the which had great inſight 
In that diſeaſe of grie ved conſcience, 
And well could cure the ſame; his name was Pa- 
p tience. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Her words prevail'd, and then the learned leech 
His cunning band *gan to his wounds to lay, 
And all things elſe the which his art did teach. 
Fairy Queen. 
Phyſick f is their bane, 
The learned leeches iu deſpair depart, 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art. 


Wiſe leeches. will not vain receipts obtrude : . 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſafe criſis. Dryden. 
The hoary wrinkled /cerb has watch'd and toil'd, 
Tried every health-reſtoring herb and gum, 
And wearied out his painful ſkill in vain, Roe. 
A ſkilful leach, 
They ſay, had wrought this bleſſed deed; 
This leach Arbuthnor was yclept. Gay's Paſtazal 5. 


faſtens on animals, and. ſucks the blood: 
it is uſed to draw blood where the lancet 
is leſs ſafe, whence perhaps the name. 

drew blood by leecbes behind his ear. Wiſeman. 

Sticking like lceches, till they burſt with blood, 
Withour remorſe inſatiably. Roſcommon, 
To LEECH, le tsh. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
treat with medicainents, 


craft.) The art of healing. 

We ſtudy ſpeech, but others we perſuade : 
We leecheraft learn, but others cure with it. Davies. 
LO lef, adj. Llieve, leue, Dut «| Kind ; 

ona, 

Whilome all theſe were low and beef. 
And lov'd their flocks to feed; 

They never ſtrove to be the chi, 
And ſimple was their weed. Spenſer*s Poſtorals. 
LEEKX, Ck. 1. /. [leac, Sax. Joock, Dut. leech, 
Erſe; porrum, Lat.] A plant. 

Know it thou Fluellen ?—Yes. 


Upon St. David's day. Shateſp. 
Leck to the Welſh, to Dutchmen butter's dear. 
Gay. 

We uſe acid plants inwardly and outwardly in 
gangrenes; in the ſcurvy, water-ereſſes, horſe- | 


LEER, 'r. u. /, [pleane, Sax,] 
1. An oblique view. 


invitation. Sbateſp. 

Aſide the devil turn'd 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them aſkance. 


2. A laboured caſt of countenance. 


— 


I place a fateſman full before m my ſight ; 
A bloated miniſter in all his geer, 


20 LEER, ler. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To look obliquely; to look archly. 


upon the court. 


| 2. To look with a forced countenance: & 7 
Bertran has been taught the arts of courts, 


ors by "gets 


| . 1 


as.” ht . 5 
* * 8 * K 


Aulus. | 


it has ſeldom a 


Dryden. | 


2. A. kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which |. 


Lze'sCHCRAFT, lé'tsh-kräft. 2. , [leech and | 


radiſh, parlick, or leel pottage. Floyer on Humours. | 


I ſpy entertainment in ber; ſhe gives the ker of | 
Merry Wives of W . 


Milten. \ 


Damn with faint Prat, concede with chil leer. 
Pope 


With ſhameleſs viſage, and perfidious leer. tea 


I will leer upon him as he comes by; and dobut 
mark the countenance that he will give me. $324. 

I wonder whether you taſte the pleaſure of in- | ' 
dependency, or whether ye ds not ſometimes leer 


Swift. 


* | Togilda face eee eee g. p. e. 


LE F 


' The memory of king Richard was fo ſtrong, 
that it lay like lee at the bottom of men's hearts; 
and if the veſſel was but ſtirred, it would come 
up. | fe, s Henry VII. 
If they love 4. and leave the luſty wine, 
Envy them not their palates with the fwine. 


Ben Fonſon. 
Thoſe less that tibi it, refine | 
The agitated ſoul of generous wine. Dryden, 


an old word. 
Then ſell to thy profit both 8 and ee, 


No cauſe, nor client fat, will, Chev'ril 4%, 
But as they come on both ſides he takes fees; 
And pleaſeth both: for while he melts his greaſd 
For this, chat wins for whom he holds his peace. 

Den Jonſon. 

How in the port our flect dear time did lecſe, 

Withering like as Ns which ne but for fees. 
Denne. 8 
La Ie't; 1. /. 


T.eete, or lea, is otherwiſe calted a . 3 


The word ſeemeth to have grown from the Saxon 
le de, which was a court of juriſdiction above 
the wapentake or hundred, comprehending three 
or four of them, otherwile called thirſhing, and 
contained the third part of a province ur ſhire: 
; theſe juriſdictions, one and-other, be now abo- 
liſhed, and ſwallowed up in the NP: court. 
Corwpell. 
Who has a breaſt ſo pure, | 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions | 
Keep /eets and law-days, and in ſeſſions fit 
With meditations lawful ? Shakeſp. Othello. 
You would preſent her at the let, 
Becauſe ſhe bought Tone jag vand no ſeal'd quarts. 
Sharp. 


Lz' EWARD, Ie ard. 447 flee and peand, ww 
Towards the wind. See LE. 

„The claſſicæ were called long ſhips, the onerariæ 
round, becauſe of their figure. approaching towards 
circular: this figure, though proper for the ſtow- 
age of goods, was not the fitteſt for ſailing, be- 
cauſe of the great quantity of leezvard way, except 


. Let no ſtateſnran dare 

A kingdom to a ſhip compare; 

Leſt he ſhould call our r 

A veſſel with a double keel. 

Which juſt like ours, new rig d and man n'd, 

And got about a league from land, 

By change of wind to lcewvard fide, | 2 

The pilot knew not how to guide. Se. 

Lr, left“. participle preter. of leave. 
Alas, poor lady! deſolate and left ; F- 

I weep myſelf to think upon thy words. Shaleſp. 


— 
+ 66 


have found its way out from among the Alps, 


formed ſeveral little ſeas; - - Addiſen 


ful to the world, we muſt take it as we find it. 


Addi Spectai 
Leer, luft. . 


Siniſtrous; not right. 
That tliere i is alſo in mien a natural prepotency 


in the right, we cannot with conſtancy affirm, if 
we make obſervation in children, 
the freedom of both hands, do 


he. AM 


ofttimes confine it 


reſtrained from it. 
The right to Phito's go 


| olden pala 
The it to that wihappy 18 e 


region tends, 


The gods of greater nations dwell around, 


And, on the right and 4%, the palace bound 
mo commons where tliey can. Pol. 


442305 Amden from a-wither'd dak, 


4 Lzzs, It's. 1. . VieFr. Dregs3 ſediment: 
fiogular: 


0 


K of their gin un- * 
1 - That omen i d him * 42 _, 


The 


; . 5 - 


7 LEESE, e's. v. a. [leſen, Dut.] To loſe: 


Who buieth it fooner the more he ſhall 4%. Tuf. 


Were 1 % to myſelf, I would rather aim at —= 
A inſtructing than diverting; but if we will be uſ CEC 
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* | 48 
2 Which to the 7 of Tartarus deſcends. Drau... 


= 3% 
1 


when they failed fulf before the wind. 'Arbuthret, 


Had ſuch a river as this been Jet to itſelf, to 3 "© J 


whatever windings it had made, it muſt have _ 


adj. [hufte, Dat. le vus, Ee. 1 | 17 


who, permitted = 


| unto the left, and are not without great difficult? 
Brown's Vulgar Errour. 


4 £2 | Le FT-HA/NDED, 


3 


. The limb; by which we wal 


B 


r 


LEG 


The 1A foot naked when they march to fight, 
Fut in a bull's raw hide 80 ſheathe the right. 
The man who 8 in the fight, J 
Fatigues /eft arm as we as right. 
e adj. (ft and 
MO: 1 Uſing the left-hand rather than 


"- Che limbs are uſed 'moſt on the right-ſide, 
whereby cuſtom helpeth ; ſor we ſee, that ſome 


are left-handed, which are fuch as have uſed the 
left-hand moſt. Bacon. 
For the ſeat of the heart wid liver on one ſide, 
whereby men become /eft-5anded, it happeneth too 
rarely to countenance an effet ſo common: for 
the ſeat of the liver on the left- ſide is very mon- 

' firous. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
© Lerr-na'npnDNEss, left'-h4n-did-nls. 2. /. 


left-hand. 
Although a ſquint eft-handediefs 
* n.: yet we cannot want that hand. 
Donne 
Lea, 1g. n. Fo Bas Dan. / eqpars Iflandick.) 


particularly 
that part between the knee and the foot. 
They haſte; and what their tardy feet deny?d, 
"The truſty aff, their better ig, ſupply'd. Dryd. 
Purging comfits, and ants eggs, 
Had almoſt brought him off his legs. Fudibras. 


have nothing but ies to carry them. Addiſon, 


5 2. An act of obeiſance; a bow with the leg | 


drawn bee, 
At court, he that cannot make a leg; put: off 


ther eg, hands, lip, nor cap. 
I heir horſes never give a blow, 
' But when they make a Jeg, and bow. 
If the boy ſhould not put off his hat, nor make 
legs very. racefully, a dancing maſter will cure 
that defe: | Locke. 
He made his leg, and went away. Swift. | 


3. To fland on his own legs. To ſupport him- 
ſelf. 


Perſons of thaw fortune and quality could well 
We flood upon their :own legs, and needed not to 
lay i in for countenance and ſupport; 
4. That by which any thing is ſupported on 
the ground : as, the leg of a table. 
LE'GACY, leg'-ga-8y. n. J. Ulegatum, Lat.] 


 Sbaksſp. 


nad teſtament. - Cove ll. 


l there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do as if one ſhould demand a legacy by force 
and virtue of ſome: written teſtament, wherein 

there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth 


the teſtator bore him; imagining, that theſe, or 


ing find. 


ow to cut off ſome charge in /egacies. . Sbaleſp. 


leave a child. L£ Eftrange. 
When he thought you go 


5 * augment. the Been of EY bleſs d above, 
8 deem'd*em legacies of royal love; 
_ Nor arm d, his brothers portions to invade, | 
-» But to defend the preſent you had fnade. Dryden, 
- - When the heir of this vaſt treaſure knew RW, 
Ho large a legacy was leſt to you, EET 
' Hewiſtlyty'dit to the crown again.. n 
7 Ve bo by 1 tumult, frife, and war, 
ons or toil, and gare of care. 
1 18H ae 
27 Done or conceiyed according to law-. 
atſoever was before Richard I. was before 
time of memory and what is ſince, * 
a withid tb the vis ATED Hale. 


$44 TEND iz + * 


Prior. 


TS 


-© 


Prior. | 


om left handed.) Habitual uſe of the : 


Such intrigues people cannot meet with, who | 


his Cap, - kiſs his hand, and ſay nothing, bas nei- | 


| Hudibras. | 


Collier. 


Legacy is a particular, ding BR by laſt will 


_ * that. there it muſt needs be, and bringeth argu- 
ments from the love or good-w i which always 


the like proofs, will convict a teſtament to have 
that in it, which other men can nowhere by read-- 
Hooker. 
: etch the will kither, and we ſhall determine 


. - , Good counſel is the beſt dh a father can 


* adj.: Legal, Fr. leget, Lat.] 


LE G 


2. Lawful; not contrary to law. 


3. According to the law of the old ditpen⸗ | 
ſation, 


_ His merits 
To ſave them, not their own ,though loch 3 
Milton. 
LEGA'LITY, 18-gal/it-h. 1. J. Legalite, Fr.] 
Lawfulneſs. 
To LE'GALIZE, 1&-gAl-iz. v. a. Cegalifer, Fr. 
from legal.] To 8 to make lawful. 


venge is ſo abſgately the peculiar of Heaven, 
that no conſideration can impower, even the beſt 
men, to aſſume the execution of it. South. 

LE'GALLY, I&-gäl-Y. adv. [from legal.] Law- 
fully; according to law. 

A prince may not, much leſs may inferior 
judges, deny juſtice, when it is get and com- 
petently demanded. Taylor. 

LE“GOIKTARV, leg A-tär-Y. n. 7 [legataire, Fr. 


from legatum, Lat.] One who has a legacy 
left. 


An executor ſhall extibie 2 a true inventory; of 
goods, taken in the preſence of fit perſons, as 
creditors and legataries are, unto the ordinary. 
| Ayliffe. 
Lx'GATE, 18g-glt. . f llcaus, Lat. r 
Fr. legato, Ital.) 
1. A deputy; an ambaſſador. 
The legates from th” Etolian prince return: 
Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, 


* 


2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador from the 


for ecclefiaſtical affairs. 

Lock where the holy /egate comes apace, 
To give us w arrant from the hand of Heay'n: 

4 ; . Sbaleſp. 


en to an eee, and appeared before him. 
Atterbury. 


* e 


Lat.] One who has a legacy left him. 
If he chance to ſcape this diſmal bout, 
The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. | 
My will is, that if any of the above-named 
legatees ſhould die before me, that then the re- 
ſpective legacies ſhall revert to myſelf. Sz. 
LE'GATINE, IKg'-gi-tin. .adj. [from legate. 
1. Made by a legate. 
When any one is abſolved from excommuni- 
cation, it is provided by a legatine conſtitution, 
that ſome one ſhall publiſh ſuch abſolution. Ay lic. 


2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman ſee. + 


All thoſe you have done of late, 


By your power /egatine within this kingdom, 
Fall in the compaſs of a præmunire. 


Sbaleſp. 
Deputation; commiſſion; embaſſy. 

After a legation ad Tes reperendas, and a refuſal, 
and a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war 
is no more confined to the lacs of the quarrel, 

but is left at large. Bacon, 

In attiring, the duke had a fine and unaffected. 
politeneſs, and upon occaſion coſtly, as in his 
enen. Motton. 


One who makes a will, and leaves bee 
; Suppoſe debate - A 

Betwixt pretenders to a fair eſtate; WE 

Bequeath' d by ſome legutor's laſt intent; Dryden. 
LS“OEND, le. dabind n. . Llegenda, Lat.] 
1. Achronicle or regiſter of the lives of ſaints. 

Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing 

- elſe but heaps of frivolous and ſcandalous vanities, 

they have been even with diſdain :thrown out, 
ma very neſts which bred chem abhorring them. 


Wa \ - Hooker. 
| There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, the 


And care employ'd, their embaſſy is loſt. Dryden. | 


LEGA'T10N, 1E-gi'-shan. 1. / [legatio, Lat.] 


2. Any memorial or relation. 


If any thing can /egalize revenge, it ſhould be | 
injury from an extremely obliged perſon : but re- 


ö 


pope; a commiſſioner deputed by the pope 


F 


Upon the Jegate's ſummons, he ſubmitted him- | 


Lac Arz- Ez Ieg-ga-te'. n. ſ. [from legatum; . 


| LEGE' KITY, 1E-dzher'-It-y 


i Lz6\'ToR, Wg-gl-thrt n. J. (from lego, Lat.) | 


3 chriſtan and «the heathen; thy former, though 


i 


LEG: 


ok a freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable 
and legend, that one receives but little ſatisfaction. 
Addi __ 


And in this legend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilſt you arm you; arm you whilſt you 
read : Fairfax, : 4 
3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 
Who can ſhow the /egends, that record 
More idle tales, gr fables ſo abſurd? Blackmore. 
It is the way of 3 to Heaven, that makes 
proſane ſcorners ſo willingly let go the expectation 
of it. It is not the articles-of the creed, but the 
duty to God and their neighbour, that is ſuch an 
inconſiſtent incredible /egend,. Bentley. 

4. Any infcription particularly -on meda 8 
or coins. 

Compare the beauty and eomprehenſiveneſs ok. i. 
legends on ancient coins, Addiſon on Medals. 

LE'GER, ledzb/-ur. 2. /, [from /egger, Dut. 
To lie or remain in a place.] Any thing. 
that lies in a place; as, a leger ambaſſador ; 
a reſident ; one that continues at the court 
to which he is ſent ; a leger-beok, -a book 

that lies in the compting-houſe. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to Heav'n, * 
Intends you for his ſwift ambaſſador, ö 
Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger. Sbaleſp. 

I've giv'n him that, 
Which; if ke take, ſhall quite unpeople her 
Of leidgers for her ſweet, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. . 
If leiger ambaſſadors or agents were ſent to re- 
main near the courts of princes, to obſerve their 


motions, ſuch were made choice of as were vigi- 
lant. 


1 Bacon. 
: Who can 8 


Thy praiſe| too much? thou art Heav'n s leigerhere, | 
Working againſt the ſtates of death and hell. Herb. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of - 
thoſe who attended bis perſon, who, in truth; 
lay leiger for the covenant, and kept up the ſpirits 
of their countrymen by their intelligence. Clarendon. 

Il call that a ledger bait, which is s fixed, or made 
to reſt, in one certain place, when you ſhall be 
abſent; and I call that a walking bait which you 
have ever in motion. | * ̃ 


Lx GERD EMA“ IN, I6dzh:hr-d&-mYn. 2. 
leontracted perhaps from /egerets de in, 
Fr.] Slight of hand; juggle; power of 


deceiving the eye by nimble motion ; OK 3 
deception; knack. 


He ſo light was at legerdemain, wp 
That what he touch'd came not to light again. 
Hubberd, 
of all the tricks and PETIT by which men 
impoſe upon their own ſouls, there is none ſo com- 
mon as the plea of a good intention, South, 
. n. f. (le elt Fr. 
Lightneſs; nimbleneſs; 14 e 1 
not in uſe. 


' When the mind is quicken'd, * 


The organs though deſunct and dead babe . 
Break up their drowſy grave; and newly move 


With caſted ſlough and freſh legerit Shake/; 
LE'GGED, 1egd” adj. {from 470 Having * 
legs 3 furniſhed with legs. 


LE'GIBLE, 1edzh'-Ibl. x, J. Uegibilis, Lat.] 
1. Such as may be read. 

You obſerve ſome clergymen with their 1 
held down within an inch of the cuſhion, to read + 
what is hardly iegible. 5 os | 

25 Apparent; diſcoverable. a 


| People's opinipns of themſelves are kg in 
| their countenances. Thus à kind: imagination 
makes a bold man have vigour and enterprize in 
__ air and motion; it apy $5 value and ſighifi- 
aney upon his face. ; ae 
Ls Gbr, dzb“ Ab-. 408 {from legible.) | 
- In ſuch a dende as may be read. 
E 'GION, "of Raman L Legio, Lat. 1 : 


1. A body Toldiers; © 
wot ers» 


8 3. Any great number. 


| . Rog, 
LGT, - dbün- ir- N. ah. er 


earneſt, up the legionary body of error. 
; Brown's Vulgar Errouys. 
; Legiti“ rio, LKdzh-Is-la“-shün. 2. J. 


* all as to make new laws. 


| L E Le 


The choſt remarkable piece in Antoninus's pillat | 

i, the figure of Jupiter Pluvius ſending rain on 
rue fainting army of Marcus Aurelius, and thun- - 
der-bolts on his enemies, which is the greateſt ] 
confirmation! poſſible of the 2 of the Chriſtian | 


Legion. - Adtifin 
2. A-millitary VV 
She to foreign realms ee 

- Sends forth her dreadful It. 1 r. 


Not in the lotions a 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more dana | 
a 
The partition between good and evil is broken 
down; and where one fin has entered, n, 
will force their way through the fame breach. X 


4. 


legion.) 
1. Relating to a legion. 3 5 
2. Confaining a legion. 
3. Containing a ut deft number. 

Too many applying themſelves betwixt jeſt and 


4 


1 legi ator, Tat.) The act of giving | 


Pythagoras joined leg; ation to his philoſophy, 


and, like others, pretended to miracles and reve- | 
ALations from God, to give a more venerable ſanc- | . 


tion to the laws he preſcribed. Littleton. 


Lec TVE, Wdzh'-1s-A-tiv, adj. [from | 
Giving laws , lawgiving. _ | : 
_ ſpirit. 


tegi/lator.) 
heir legiſlative frenzy they repent, 
Enactting it ſhould make no precedent. Deabam. 
The poet is a kind of lawgiver; and thoſe qua- 
lities are 1 e to the legiſlative ſtyle. Dryden. 
LEGISLA'TOR, I8dzh'-is-Ia-tur. 1. /. [/egi- 


" ator, Lat. kgiſlateur, Fr.] A lawgiver ; | 


one who makes laws for any community. 
It ſpoke like a Igiſator: the thing ſpoke was a 


aw. South. | 
Hleroes in animated marble frown, - | 
And legiſlators ſeem to think. in ſtone. "Pope. 


LEeGisLA TURE, lèdzh“-Is-la-tshüör. 2. /. from 
legiſlator, Lat.] The power that makes | 
laws. 
Wichout the concurtent conſent of all — | 
parts of the legiſlature, no law is, or can be made. 
Hale's Common Law. 
In the notion of a legiſlature is implied a power 
to change, repeal, and ſuſpend laws in being, as 
Addiſon. 
By the ſupreme magiſtrate is Sol under- 
"Hood the legiſlative power; but the word magiſ- 
trate ſeeming to denote a ſingle perſon, and to 
b reſs the executive power, it came to paſs that 
» pe obedience due td the /egi/lature was, for want 


of conſidering this eaſy diſtinction, miſapplied to | 


7 50 by what * they 


were hurried out of Woodward. G 


| LEGUVTIMATE, i&-dzblt/-ty-mit. adj. rom 
'# ins Lat. 


itime, Fr.] Born in mar- 
3 imate 1 I muſt have your und; 3 


- Our NS is co the- baſtard Edmund. Hel. 

An adulterous perſon is tied to make proviſion 
* che children begetten in unlawful embraces, 
- that they may de no injury £0: the 3 


it good or bad. 


| }F Lawfully. F 


— ie wth . ug fag 


| 


; 
4 
; 


F 


| . Freedom from buſine 


the adminiſtration. Swift. | 
Lye TIMACY, 18- -dzhit!- mi. g. N. ef. [from | 
legitimate. ] "TIX 
4,1 wfulneſs of birth. 
| ef e 
2. Gehninenels; zuriouſneſs. 
Ihe legitimacy 0 lity of theſe marine bodies 5 
vindicated, I now 


22 trance, the deſirt of He is nue thete natural 


* 


s 


| receiving a portion. Tay | 
"4 LEG . .alle t. 1. 4. 
e nee 1 K 


OM 


„ 
» wa a 


a# 


LD EI 
1. To re proeure to an th the rietſ ot rittal 


* him that was a baſtard. E Ayliff 
2+ To make lawful. | 
It would be im 3 for any enterprize-to be 
lawſul, if that which ſhould /egitimate it is ſubſe- 
quent to it, And can have no influence to make 
| | Decay of Pity. 
LEGITIMATELY, 1R-dablt-t9-mbt-ly, adv.) 
from 1 35 | 


2. Genuincly. 8 
By degrees 5 to Jove's iniperiat ans 
Thus difficulties prove a foul /egitimately _ 


ry . 
L8c1Tita'TION, 12-dzhlit-ty-mi'-shan. n+ /. 
[ /egitimation, Fr. . from legitimate.] FOOTE) 

17 Lawful birth, ' | 

Ik have difclaimed my land; 
Wy Legitimation, name, and all is gone 
Then, e ee let me know inp father. 
ale 


twixt a wife and a concubine. Locke. 


2+ The a& of inveſting with the 1 of 


oo 8. M Am 
LEGU ME, leg"-gum. 
'LEGU MEN, Je-gu' win. 
[ legume, Fr.. 

reaped, but vathered by the hand; as, 
beans: in general, all larger ſeeds; zulfe. 


«4 


Fink 


Some legumens, as peas or beans, if newly ga- 


- thered and diſtilled i in a retort, will afford an acid 
Boyle. 
in the ſpring ell great rains, upon which en- 


ſued a moſt deſtructive e 2 the corn 


and legumes. - Arbuthnot. | 
LEGv'MINOUS,. B. gd 8 CY 
news, Fr, from tes men.) e to 


pulſe; confiſting of pulſe. 

The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom 
is taken from the. farinaecous ſeeds; as; oats, 
| barley, and wheat: or of ſome of the ſiliquoſe 
or leguminous; as, peas or beans, Arbathnet. 


LE '1$URABLE, Ie-zhür-Abl. 2). [from Eiſure. 
Done at leiſure; not hurried; enjoying 
leiſure. 

A relation inexcuſable in his works of Eifurable 
hours, the examination being as ready as the re- 
lation. | Brown. 


LetSURABLY, 18 -Zhür-Ab N. adv. [from 


_ teiſurable.] At lexfure 3 without tumult or 
| Bear me, Pomona ! 


1 beg of God, that when the hour of our 


— 


| reſt is come, the patterns of 'our diſſolution may [- 
be Jacob, Moſes, Joſhda, and David, who lei- 


ſurably ending their lives in peace, prayed. for 
the mercies of God upon their poſterity. Hooker. | 

LE/ISURE, e. bär. u. { [aifir, Fr.] | 
or hurry; ; erer 


of mind; power to ſpend time according 
to choice. 


anwered, [t is no matter; for if 1 die, I will e 


at Ziſure. | Bacon Apophtheg ms 
Where ambition and avarice have mb wes. will 


than of buſineſs and chte. 


| Temple. 
You enjoy your quiet in a 


„where vou 


pleaſure to think of RE Wh can diſcom- 
poſe your mind. 8 Ng. 
2. Convenience of time, 
We ll make'our-/ejfuresr to Ad tc Shak! | 
They fummion d u their n 3 
—— me to follow and attend 


From whence will ariſe many queſtions of li- 
timation, and what in nature is the difference be- 


Lat.] Seeds not 


8 


A gentleman fell very ſick, and à Friend laid 
to him, Send for a phyfician: bit the Tick man 


hade not only the hiſure of chinkiv, bur the 


300, AA VER Re Acer GAR — 
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LEN” 


He figh'd, and had n6/{cifure inore to ay, 
His Honour call d bis eyes another way. Dryden | 
1 frall leave with him that rebuke, to be conſi- 
; dered at his leiſure. Locle. 
3. Want of leiſure. Not uſed. 
! "More than I have ſaid, loving countrymen, 
| | The /4/ſu#e and enforcetnent of the tim 
Forbids to dwell on. Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
Le' 1SURELY, 1&-zhr-1$. adj. [from leiſure.] 
Not haſty; deliberate; done without hurry. 
„ He was the wretchedeſt thing when be Was 
| young, 
' So long a growing, and ſo leiſurely, 
That, if the rule were true, he ſhould be gracious. 
S !)5ba /p. 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of nien, 
fired Leith and Edinburgh, and returned by a lei- 
ſureh march. Hayward. 
Ihe bridge is human life z upon a 22 ſur- 
| vey of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and 
ten entirè arches. ©» Addon. 
LE'1SURELY, 1&-zhbr-lF. adv. [from leifure.] 
Not in a hurry ; ſlowly ; deliberately. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſte, 
Our deep-cut keels upon the ſands _— run; 
Or if with caution /:iſurely we paſt," 


one. Dryden. 
We deſcended very lei iſurely, my friend being 
careful to count the ſteps. | en. 
LEe'man, 1e-man, u. J. [Generally ſuppoſed 
to be laimant the lover, Fr. but imagined b 
Junius, with almoſt equal probability, to be 
derived from lee, Dut. or leoF, SAX. beloved, 
and man. This etymology is ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by the antient orthography, accord- 
ing to which it was written /eveman.] A 
ſweetheart; a gallant ; or a miſtreſs. Hanm, 
Hold ſor my ſake, and do him not to dye; © 
But vanquiſh'd, thine eternal bondſlave make, 
And me thy worthy meed unto bac e take. 


* 


A cup of wine, 
That's briſk and fine, 
And drink unto the leman mine. Shot. 
LEMMA, lem“ mä. 1. %. [Wipe ; Kd Fr.] 
A propoſition previouſly aff! umed. f 
LEMON, lem'-mün. 2. /. Limon, Fr. limo- 
mum, Wow Lat.) 

1. The fruit of the lemon - tree. 
Ihe juice of /zmons is more cooling and aſtrin- 
gent than that of oranges. Arbutbnot. 


The dyers uſe it for dying of bright yellows and 
lemon colours. ortimer. 


To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Thomſm., 
2. The tree that hears lemons. © 
The lemon tree hath large nag leaves; the 
flower conſiſts of many leaves, which expand in 
form of a roſe: the frait is almoſt of an oval figure, 
and divided into ſeveral cells, in which are agel 
hard ſeeds, forrounded by a thick fleſhy ſubſtance, 
which, for the moſt part, is full of an acid juice. 
There are many varieties of this tree, and the 
fruit +5 yearly imported from Liſbon in great 
plenty. | Miller. 
LIMOVA DR, Um. mün Ad. 1 ,. [from lemon. 


of made of water, fugar, and the j Juice 


þ 


Mons. 
Thou, and we wiſe, and and children, ſhould Falk 
in ty gardens, buy toys, and drink lemonade; 


Arhubibt , obs Bull. 
To LEND, End', v. a. preterite, 20 part. 


Pall. leni. [lenan, Sax. Jeenen, Dut. 
3 To afford or ſupply, on condition of re- 


The leiſure of their era ah . . King b 


+O-happy you 
Ha hom ty ele fair bride + 


* en 


e er, 
n com on 
| Vidal wor 7.8 ings A 1 teful 
ich, with a bonnte 8 4 ut ; 
eee e a 
Thou 


Their numerous \ groſs might pers af us one by | 


955 * 


n 


WE 2. The extent of any thing material from end | 
to end; \Belongeft line that can be rap &i: 


= 8 3; | Comparitiy ve exte 


r 
5 


5 Nilo end afliſtance, and celieve the poor. Dryden. 
1 And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak. Adu. 
585 Wilt * 2 hand to dale * miſtreſs' eyes. 


took ten in the hundred, will ſooner deſcend to 


2. Hopttpatal + PR 


E EN 


. 


© 


nor lend bim thy victuals for increaſe. 
| Lev. xxy 


XXV. 37. 
dare not give, and e'en refuſe to len, 


| 


"2, To Foe to be uſed on condition that it be 
e 

. thee, my Kr but have no power to | 

give it from me. Shateſp. 

II be fair bleſſing we emuchſae to ſend ; 

Nor can we ſpare you long, though often we m 
lend. Dryden. 

3. To afford; to grant in gener al. 


back again. : Decay of Piety. 
Painting and poeſy are two ſiſters ſo ike, the | 
they lend to each other their name and office; one 
is called a dumb poeſy, and the other a ſpeaking 
picture. Dryden's Du freſuoy.. 
From thy. new hope, and from thy: growing | 


ſtore, 


Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 


Cephiſa, thou 


to intereſt. 


if the abatement be 
mall, it will not diſcourage the lender: he that 


eight than give over this trade. | Bacon. 
Whole droves of lenders crowd the bankers doors 


To call in money. 
Intereſt would certainly encourage the lender to 
venture in ſuch a time of danger. Addiſon. 


" LENGTH, Jenk'th. 7. / [from lenz, Sax.) 


through a bod 
There i is in Tape A church that 3 is in length | 
one Hundred 17 77 in breadth twenty 4 and in 


| 
| 


TY 


Bacon. 
"Mezentius ruſhes on his Toes," © hol by 
And firft unbappy wp vrenthroms 3 
„Sereteh dat his length he e hefwarthy pen. 


ſpace or time: in th is ſenſe it has a plural. 
Large 'kengths of ſea ſeas and ſhores ? 
-  Bebweenmthy father and my mother lay. Shaka. 
To get from th' enemy, and Ralph, free; 
danger, fears, and foes, behind, 
| And beat, at Jeaſt, three length, the wind- 5 Hudib. 
Time gndes alocg with undiſcover'd haſte, 
Tue firms but a length be 
| 4. Extent of durktion or 


Thou ſhale not give him thy money upon uſury, | 


"To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryg. | 


1 


Coretouſneſe, like the ſea, receives the tribute | 
4 : of all rivers, n far unlike it in lending any | 


| ToLE'NGTHEN,Ink'thin, , a. [from ae! 


4. Pb | x- To draw out; to make longer; to elongate. 
1 Fo | y 


. Ls unkk, len ihr. Oy” rho lend.) 
1. One who lends any thing. | 
2. One who makes a trade or putting money 


; Let the ſtate be anſwered ſome ſmall . 8 
and the reſt left to the lender; 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


þ 4 


7 certain Portion of. | 


[Ts LE“ 1 link ha. Y. UE 190 


1 
1 


* 


Vong the paſt. Dryden. | . 


LEN 


1 do not recommend to all a purſuit of ſciences, 
to thoſe extenſive lengib to which the moderns | 


| 


have advanced. 


7. Full extent; uncontracted ate. 10 

If Lztitia, who ſent me this account, will * | 

; quaint me with the worthy gentleman's name, I 
will inſert it at t length i in one of my papers. 


1 
Addiſon's & ectator. 
1 2 "Diſtance. 1 ; 


le had marched to the length of Exeter, which | 
he had ſome thought of beſiegi Clarendon. | 
9. End; latter part of any affe nable time. 
Churches purged of things burdenſome, all was 
brought at the length unto that wherein now we 
| ſtand. | Hooker. -. 
A crooked ſtick is not ſtraitened, unleſs it be bent 
as far on the clear contrary fide, that ſo it may 
ſettle itſelf at.the length in a middle ſtate of - 
neſs between them both, Hook 
10. At length. [An adverbial mode of ſpeech. | 
It was formerly written af the age] At 
laſt; in concluſion. 
W7 length, at length, J have thee in my arms, 


BW atts. 


| 


| 


And, held us long aſunder. Dryden s King Arthur. , 


Relaxing the fibres, i is making them flexible, gr 
eaſy to be /engthened without rupture. 4 
Falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low ſun had lengthen” d every ſhade. Pope. 

2: To protract; to continue. 

Frame your mh to mirth and merriment, | 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and h life. | 

Shake 
Break off thy ſins by righteouſneſs, and 22 | 
iniquities by ſhewing mercy to the poor: if it may 
be a tengthening of thy tranquillity. Jan. 
It is in our power to ſecure to ourſelves an in- (i 
belt in the divine mercies that are yet to come, 
3 to lengthen the ce of e [a4 ami; 


+ 


ge * x 


e A for the 23 or N b 
viation of them. Dr yaep, 
4. To lengthen. out. 'fThe'p particle 54 f 18 pn i 
emphatical.)] To Brotes to extend. 
hat if 1 pleaſe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate?  Drydeh. 
I'd hoard up every moment of my life, 
Fo lengthen out the payment of my teurs. * Dryden. 
It Lngrben, out every act of b „nd pro- 
bes more laſting and permanent 2 
the mind, than thoſe which accom} a y tran-!, 
ſtent form of words. 20 Yop-p 


i 


EIMitt 


longer; ; to increafe in length. 
One may as well mike a yard, whoſe, parts 


e and ſhrink, as a meaſure of trade in mate- 
als, that haye not always a lerdeg Value, Loc 


Though our malevolent ſtars have degelel bird, i 


0 | 


| | 


d. LE N 


I dreſſed i it with lenient.” L tfemen” 7 Surgery. 
To LE'N1Fy, len'-ny-fy. v. n. Leniſer, old 
Fr. Enie, Lat.] To aſſuage; to mitigate. 

Uſed for ſquinancies and inflamatons in the 
throat, jt ſeemeth to have a mollifying and Ieniſy- 

ing virtue. Bacon. 

All ſoft' ning ſimples, known of ſov'! reign ule, 
He preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 
Theſe firſt infus'd, to /enify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain.. Dry. 
LE'/NITIvE, len'-nit-tly. adj. Lenitif, Fr. lenio, 
Lat.] Aſfuaſive; emollient. 
Some plants have a milk in them; the cauſe 
may be an inception of putrefaction: for thoſe 
milks have all an acrimony, though one would 
think they ſhould be l/enitive; Bacon. 
There is aliment /enitive. expelling the fœces 
without ſtimulating the bowels; ; ſuch are animal 
oils. a Arbuthnot. 
Lx NITIyER, In“ nlt-tlv. a. / 
1. Any thing medicinally applied to eaſe pain. 
| 2. A palliative. 

There are lenitives that fi; riendſhip will apply, be- 
fore i it would be brought to decretory rigours. 


South”s "Sermons. 
Lz'x1TY, "Jen! -nF-tY. u. 


J, Llenitas, Lat.] 
Mildneſs mercy; tenderneſs ; n of 
temper. | 


» 


Henry g gives conſent; 

ot meer compaſſion, and of Jenit 
"Ts, eaſe your country. | "Stoke. Henry, vr. 

Benity m 

The mighty men, at or the diſcontent, th | 
Albeit ſo ample a pardon was, proclaimed touch- 
ing treaſon, yet 8. C00 not the boldneſs be beater 
* ee with ſeverity, or with benity beabated.- 


ed. 
. Theſe jealouſies 
Have but- one root, he old impriſon'd king, 
Whoſe /enity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd: 
But when Nog, the d, and found ſupinely good, 


- Sills £ſop*'s they leapt upon his back. Dryd. 
Ltxs, lens“. N. J. Fro reſemblance to tbe 
ſeed of a lentil 


A glaſs ſpherically convex; on both ſides, is 

uſually called, A Sg: dach as is a burning glaſs, or 
0 pegel Sinn be an ohject-glaſs of a teleſeope. 

| -' ' Newton's: Opticls. 
f er diffcrence of the lenſes, Lufed 
various diſtante. | Newton « Opticks. 
LENr, Kent“. part. paff. from end, © 

By Jove the ſtranger and the ꝓoor are ſent, 


| [ ; And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent. Hape. 


L EN, lent'. 2. ,. lenden the ſpring, Sax. ] 
The quadrageſimal faſt; a time of abſti- 


nende tlie _ from Ahwedaeſdaß to 


X cRaftefioright Gl in 57, 
Lent is from ſpringing,:becauſs ie-falleth/; in the 
1 t este. the Germans, 


lent 
Le' 87475 Not m. adj. [from. tor] 77 
10 1s uſed in lent; aring. 15 


Still tis farther from its end z 
iP finds its errof engen With . 2 2 Eh of 


— 


My lord, Ax delight pat in man, what Lenten 


_* * 20 . 22 eee os E 
| E. 1 — .. 4 ih . [77% 
2 > $7 wh lands, hat oceans have you | Ly 1 . is e Lees elf. i Sas es Tory, . the on, | 
& | What flaring fuſtain'd, auch e on what ſhores ; beep. | 7 . gitudinal direction. | e 9 2 Kur ; My oP 
4 „ en "Dryden: | Inna, Magpent, adj. Kenn Late} !! hes oma, e ee con 5 Tr piling 
Having the got ” idea of duration, the next Aſſuaſive; ſoftening 5 Mmitigating. wm * 1 | " an-tik A251 405 f ; ve er. 
„ to get 8 meaſure of this common du- In his oe Man gan ſtrę ength.epjoy ; « 4 ENT * re Er. 2 cu 
ration, Wherechy to jadge of its different lengths. Time, that on all things lays his lenient _ . þ laire, Fr.] Doubly K of he hm of 
Locke. |- Yor ram anid dag kek 0 au band. N 4” n 
Long duration or protraction. Fs . WI ith of + The e „ 
— 'Heav" n,. N wonafeh, fill augment | „einn „ Condplptarirs aut! bigos 9 7 ; * N 5 Q% 19 . 9 5 =. 
en bliſs,” With prove poo agen bor 115 xT1FORMy 1en/tY-fArm. 
- of daySang every day ke this, Pot] 2 51 20 77 Nas dhe form of 3 lens. | 
+ Such 128 Aide montag game, Fate and anxious thaygh . 14 * 17 7 Aen. a. [from 
T ryden. | 3+ Tagetine e e Wir.) 4 75 e 
2 pr time welt ell cover. the Shale la . Oils s Ae ba, l | | 25 ett 80, f ill 0 Aropk- | 
pn ee peer Up. with, | 99447 * hate . in the blood. Arbuthnof on 8 4: ne rfy..cruptign- PROP * e bin; 12 — 80 
5 Aue. LENA ebe, Wallteat, or 2 e den 
* F 8 8 2 of any thing. 1 i aſſuaſive.: app An "ea yo 


; 
} 

| 
= 
1 
N 
| 
7 


7 


lt. of The . the 1 


Le- NTISCK, 1on'-tisk. u. NS. UWentiſcus, Lat. 


_ Le'xTovus, len“ tüs. adj. {lentus, Lat.] Viſ- 
.cous;; tenacious; capable to be drawn out. | 


WY 1.06 Lesen are thole of which the 


LEP 


_ 1LUxTIL, Wn'-tHl. 1. . ens, Lat. lentille, Fr.] 


A plant. It hath 2 papilionaceous flower, 


the pointal of which: becomes a ſhott- pod, 


containing erbieular ſeeds, for the moſt 
Part convex; the leaves are conjugated, 
owing to one mid-rib, and are terminated 
by tendrils. Miller. 
8 Philiſtines were-gathered 5 where? 
was piece of ground fu of Jentiles. 

2 Sam. xxiii. 11. 


j 


lentiſque, Fr.] net wood is of a pale 
"drown, almoſt whitiſh, refinous, fragrant, 
and acrid; it is the tree which produces 
maſt ich, eſteemed aſtringent. ras” 
i 7 
oh 71 is a beautiful eyergreen, the maſtich or 
which is of uſe for the teeth or * 
. . Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Lx 6 -t5-tshdd. 1. /. {from lentus, 
Lat.] Sluggiſhneſs; Tlowneſs. Did. 
LEX TN EE, I Rat! /-nar. u. ſ. A kind of hawk. 
I ſhould enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſeryation , 


37 


ol the haggard, and we two ſorts of lentners. *© | 


W alton's Angler. 


"IF Nrok, Men- tör. . 44 lauern Lat lenteur, 25 
Fr: 2 1 Ap“ prüs. a0 Lepra, Lat. iepreux, 
E 


1. Tenacity ; viſcoſity. : 
| Some bodies have a kind 7 Fre 3 mor 
depectible nature than others. Bacon. 
2. Slowneſs; delay; ſluggiſh coldneſs. 
I ̃ be leator of exuptions, not inflammatory, points 
to an acid cauſe. _Arbuthaot on Diet, 


part of the blood which, in malignant fevers, 
obſtructs the capillary veſſels. Quincy. 


In this ſpawn of a lentous and tranſparent body, 

are to be diſcerned, many. ſpecks which become 
black, a ſubſtance more compateUand terreſtrious | 
1 than the MDs: for it riſeth not in diſtillation, | 


1 Brown. : 


ILE on, 12-48. 1. J. Leod fignifies the people; 5 


or, rather, a nation, count „Ee. Thus, 


leodgar is one af great i intere with the 8 8 
Gibſon. 
1e, -v. 1. ſ. Leaf denotes love; ſo leof- 


ple or nation. 


coin is a winner of love; leaſſtan, beſt be- 


| loved; like theſe Agapetus, Eraſmus, Philo, | 
Gibſon's Camden. 


Amandus, Se. 
Jn ONINE, 18-8-nio. adj. {leoninus,. Lat.! 


* Belong ing to a Ban; ; Having the nature | | 


18 12 9 


ien, is 2.87 


That fizy, viſcid, coagulated | 


8 


LES 


. pen my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, | | 

With; juice of curſed hebenon in a via, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pout 
The loperous diſtilment. Sbalgſp. Hamlet. 


'Uz'rorINeE, le pö-rtn. adj. ¶leporinus, Lat.] 


a hare. 
'LEPRO/ SITY, 189 "UH ty. n. 7. [from * A. 
. prous.] Squamous diſeaſe. * 

If the crudities, impurities, and lepreſities * 
metals were cured, they would become gold. 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. * 
Ls os, 18g". ras-sY. 


n. . ¶lepra, Lat. lepre, 
Fr.] Afoathfome ſtemper, which covers 


the body with a kind of white ſcales. * 1 

f Itches, blains, | 

Sow all the Athenian boſams, and their crop 

Be general 11 55. Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens. 

It is a plague of 7eproſy. Lev. xiii, 3. 
Between the malice of my enemies and other 
men's miſtakes, I put as great a difference as be- 
tween the itch of novelty and the feproſy of diſſoy- 
: ally... King Charles. 
Authors, upon” 
looked upon it fo highly infectious, that they ran | 
away from it as much as the Jews did from the 
' Wiſeman's Surgery. 


— 


* 


Fr.] Infected with a leproſy. | 1 
The ſilly amorous ſucks his death, _ 
-By drawing 1 in a /eprous harlot's breath. Done. 

Lrge, I&r'. u. /. [lzne, Sax. leere, Dut. ] A 

leſſon; lore; doctrine. Obſolete. This 
ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland. | 
The kid pitying his heavineſs, _ | 
Aſked the cauſe of his great diſtreſs; F 

And alfo who, and whence, that he were, 

Though he that had well ycond his lere, 

Thus melled his talk with many a teare. ; weigh | 

Le'zry, ler rh. from lere. 1 A rating ; ; 

lecture. Ruſtick word. 

LEss, 16s'. A negative or privative termination. 
. [leap, Sax. /o9s, Dut.] Joined to a ſubſtan- | 
tive, it implies abſence or privation of the 

thing expreſſed by that ſubſtantive; as, a | 

\ wwitleſs man, a man without wit childleſs, | 


* 


father; penmlſe, wanting money. 
LESS, 165 adj. Llear, Sax.] The comparative 
of little: oppoſed to greater, or to fo great 5 
not fo much; not equal. 
| 05 4 Ae ITY 
| Marl, xv. 4. þ 
a hnk be has. a poſitive idea of infinite 


rhimes to the _—_, ſo named from Leo 
++ »the inventor; ass, “ | 
Gloria factorum teuere conceditur horum. 1 


LEOPARD, Fe -pard. 1. . Les and ardus, 
; 2 A ſpotted beaſt of p F 
Sheep run not half ſo tim ad rom the wolf, 
Or horſe or oxen from the lopard,” 
2 you fly from you oft - fubdued flaves. Shak 
A leopard is every way, in ſhape and actions, 2 


a cat: his bead, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tall, And, witho! 


all like a cat's: he boxes with his ſbbifect, as a cat 
' "doth her kittens; leaps at the prey, as a cat at a 
mouſe; and will alſo ſpit much after the ſame man- 


ner: fo that they ſeem. to 5 a * as a . f 8 
| een 


duoth from an eagle. 
Before the king tame baer led the: ney, 
And troope e play- 


8 


TP. {pgs Je phe. A. {+ : . N La 34 45 


' ſhall be ent. 


os 
4 
j Ll * 
* 
* Mn W 
* % wh, ut, 77 . 
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* (3 
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e idea of the greateſt than he has of the leaſt | | 


0 Tok find, that he can no more have a poſi- 


aces for in this latter we are capable only of a 


1 


be z than any one whereof we have the poſitive 
5 3 95 Locle. 
Al the ideas that are a 0 as having 


L486, Nags * | Not 60 winch ; ; N to. | 
' or to as much. | 
<> "TROP [pron ſome note, ſome 4% 

Exod. xvi. 17. 


7 


a 


: 5 Yer could he'not his cloling-eyes \wichdraw, - 1 
"Phopghkſs and dg of Bnily he faw. + "Dryden. 
| 4+ 88, Is. adv. 

wer deg: 


Is . to 4 hare; having the nature of 9 | 
nor much wiſer than the / fe pretending multitude, 1 


To LE'SSEN, lès'n. v. a. [from Heſs.) 
1. To make leſs; to diminiſh'in Pan 5 
2. To diminiſh the degree of any ſtate or 1 | 


the firſt entrance of the pox, | . 


Without children; father/e/s, deprived of a 


LE'SSER, 16 -8hr. adj. A barbarous corrup- | 


1 habit of eee 


arts, 


13 nothing of this, ifs or more, 2 
7 Sam 
| By che fame reaſon may a man, in the ſtate of n. 


In a ſmaller degree; in a 
This opinion preſents a 1; merty, but not l,. 15 


„ 


and the more pure the air is, by Io much the 
more the ſpecies are preſerved and diſtingufned; 
and, on the contrary, the more ſpace of air there 
is, and the 10% it is pure, To much the more the 
object is confuſed and embroiled, © Dry. 
Their learning lay dhieflv in flouriſh; they were 


Collier on Pr.., 

The 150 they themicives want from others, they Wn 

will be 17% careful to ſupply the neceſſities of the 
indigent. ' Smatridg,, ; 
Happy, and happy ill, the might have prov Mi '= 

Were ſhe /e{s beautiful, or 40% beloved. Pape, = 


Lelss zx, 8-80. u. /. The perſon to whom Wn 


a leaſe is given. 


quality; to make leſs intenſe. | ; 
Kings may give = 2 
To beggars, and not /+/zn their own pieatneTs. 3 2 
Denban. 1 23 3 
Though charity alone will not make one happy | 
in the other world, yet it hall len his a 
ment. Calamy s Sermons, -F | 
Collect inte one ſum as great a number as you _ 
Pleaſe, this multitude, how great ſoe ver, Iiſens not A © 
one jot the power of adding to it, or brings hin 
any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock 0 
number. Tos. 

_ , This thirſt her fame beckayn him into ſuch in. 
decencies as are a le/zning to his reputation, and i; 4 | 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the greateſt cha- 9 
racers. - Addiſon" s - pig 3Þ =_ 

Nor are the pleaſures * the brutal part of 
the creation enjoy, ſubject to be Ie Ei by the Wi 
uneaſineſs which ariſes from fancy. eee, Y 

3. To nne to deprive of e or dis- 
nity. 

Tr Who ſeeks 5 

To 72 Ts againſt his purpoſe ſerves . 

To manifeſt the more thy might. Mili = 
St. Paul choſe to magnify his office, when ß N 

men conſpired to te 1 it. Atterbury' s Sermons, 5 

'To Lt's$tx, I&s'n. v. 1. To grow leſs; rol 
ſhrink ; to be diminiſhed. _ _ _— 

Al government may be eſteemed to grow Won 4 5 

or weak, as the general opinion in thoſe that g- 1 

vern is ſeen to Ieſſen or inereaſe. Temple. 
The objection lien much, and comes to 10 N oo 

more than this, there was one witneſs of no good { J | 
reputation | Atterb: 2 5 = 


„formed by the vulgar from te [ 0 
comparatives in er; af. 
terwards adopted by poets, and then 15 | 
writers of proſe, till it has all the authority A 


tion of left 


— 


e idea of ſmallneſs, which will always NY which a mode originally erroneous can de-} 3 | 3 4 


rive from cuſtoin. . FR | 

What great deſpite doth fortune to thee bear, | E 1 

Thus lowly to abaſe thy beauty bri ight, _— 
er 


[andy = capable of ip dr by the N of any A it ſhould not deface all other ar el = 
equal OT fs arts, ord. us, by ir repetition, any zern, "= 
A | b idea 7 ay. 10 4 a mM Leal, | Xe the 2 blot, modeſty, ende, _ 
el Ti leſs to conquer, than to make wars ceaſe, | Women to change their pes thay, men the | . | 1 

ut fighting, awe the world to. peace, minds. SN 

6117 Kalkan... The n and higher me of the cart 

grow leſſer and liſſer from age to age: ſometimes 


the roots of them are weakened by ſubterrancou WE 
fires, and ſometimes tumbled by earthquakes into * 
caverns that are under them. But 
Cain, after the murder of his brother, cis RE 
out, Every man that findeth- me ſhall Gay me. b | 


ture, N the lier breaches of that law. Tac. 
. oc the aſcent of mineral matter $ 57 


\ L&'eanovs, p“ prüs. At ö | dangerous, temptation eg thoſe in derb 
75 nk take 1 Fey woe 48 re 3 ] 
bee TR gd, | 


: 


: 7 . Le'ssEs, I&s“-sls. n. /. CLlaiſſces, Fr.] The dung 


1 A LEST, lest'. conj. [from the adjective leaſt.] | 


"and the fa 


5. A rating lecture. 


'Le's$0R, les'-30r. u. 


5 F x might be abuſed by the barbarous nations, Addiſon. 


| LE'STERCOCK, 168'-thr-kGk. 1. /. They have 


cCroſſed flatlong, out of whoſe midſt there 


'L'F 8 


Lx'ssER, Jas. sür. av. [formed by. corrup- | 


tion from s.] . 
5 5 Some ſay 125 mad; others, that /eſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury. Sbuleſp. Macbeth. 


pf beaſts left on the ground. 

LESSON, les'n. 2. /. Llegon, Fr. lectio, Lat.) 

1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, 

jn order to improvement. 3 
I but repeat that fon 


Which I have learn'd from thee. Denham's Sopby. 
2. Precept; notion inculcated. CON 
This day's enſample hath this Ieſn dear f 


That bliſs may not abide in ſtate of mortal men. 
1 . 1 Fuiry Ducen, 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy boſom, and 
teach her not an evil I%n againſt thyſelf. 
ns * 1855 L£cclus. ix. I. 
3. Portions of ſcripture read in divine ſervice. 
Notwithſtanding ſo eminent properties, whereof 
Hens are happily deſtitute; yet leon; being free 
from ſome inconveniencies whereunto ſermons are 
moſt ſubje, they may, in this reſpect, no leſs 
take, than in other they muſt give the hand which 
betokeneth pre-eminence. Flooker. 
4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. 

Thoſe good laws were like good leon: ſet for a 
flute out of tune; of which Icons little uſe can 
be made, till the flute be made fit to be played on. 

| Davies on Treland. 


Deep written 1n my heart with iron pen, 


She would give her a /:/on for walking ſo late, 


that ſhould make her keep within doors for one | 
fortnight. . 
7 Le's$0N, Iès n. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Sidrey. 


teach; to inſtruct. 
Even in kind love, I do conjure then 
To leſſon me. Shateſp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Well haſt thou 1% d us, this ſhall we do. Shak. | 
Children ſhould be ſeaſoned betimes, and /-ſſoned 
into a contempt and deteſtation of this vice. 
. 755 ' Eflrange's Fables. 
. One who lets any 
thing to farm, or otherwiſe, by leaſe. 
Lords of the world have but for lite their leaſe, 
And that too, if the {or pleaſe, mult ceaſe. 
. Denham. 
If he demiſes the glebe to a layman, the tenant | 
muſt pay the ſmall tithes to the vicar, and the 
great tithes to the or. Aylife's Purergon. 


x, This particle may be ſometimes reſolved | 


into that not, meaning prevention or care | 


left a thing ſhould happen. | "1 
Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed, 
n if he ſhould exceed, then thy brother ſhould 


* ſeem vile. | Deut. xxv. 
W | | Leſt they faint 
At the fad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 5 
All terror hide. Milton, 


My labour will ſuſtain me, and 4% cold | 
Or heat ſhould injure us, his timely care | 
Hath unbe/ought provided. Milton. 

_ King Luitprand brought hither the corps, 4% it 


81 


2. It ſometimes means Only that, with a kind 
| | | One doubt 
Purſues me Rill, % all J cannot die, 
Eg that pure breath of life, the ſpirit of man, 
Which God inſpir d, cannot together periſh | 
With this corporeal clod. en ee 


à derice of two ſticks filled with corks, and 


riſeth a thread, and at the ſame hangeth a 

fail; to this engine, termed a . | 

they tie one end of their boulter, fo as the 
Coming from the ſhore filleth the ſail, 


LET 


ſea, which, after the reſpite of ſome hours, 

is drawn. in again by a cord faſtened at the 

nearer end. Gareap. 
To LET, le&t', v. a. [lætan, Sax.) 
1. To allow; to ſuffer ; to permit. 


Et the uncertainty go, and hold 


certain, „ Biſhop Sanderſon, 
On the crowd he caſt a furious look, N 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he ſpoke; 
Back on your lives, let be, ſaid he, my prey, 
And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way. Dryd. 
ey: me; ſpeak, Raymond, will you t 
im! | | | 


cannot anſwer all queſtions about them. Collier. 
One who fixes his thoughts intently on one 
thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas in his mind, lets flip out of his ac- 
count a good part of that duration. Locke. 
A ſolution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured 
upon iron, copper, tin, or lead, diſſolves the metal, 

| and lets go the mercury. Newton's Optichs, 


the firſt, and imperative before the third 


let implies permiſſion. 
Let Euclid reſt, and Archimedes pauſe. Milton. 
5. Or precept. „ 4 
Let the ſoldiers ſeize him from one of the aſſaſſi- 
nates.  :: : 1 Dryden. 
6. Sometimes it implies conceſſion. | 
O'er golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
Or trees weep amber on the banks of Po, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 


8 Pope. 
7. Before a thing in the paſſive voice, let im- 
\plies command. 

Let not the objects which ought to he conti- 
guous be ſeparated, and let thoſe. which ought to 
be ſeparated be apparently ſo to us; but let this be 
done by a ſmall and pleaſing difference. Dryden. 


g. Let has an infinitive mood after it without 


the particle to, as in the former examples. 

| But one ſubmiſſive word which you et fall, 
The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt, and lie 

ſtill. 5 | 

To leave: in this ſenſe it is commonly fol- 

lowed by alone: | ping | 

They did me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid I hearken'd for your death. 


9 


| If it were ſo, I might have let alone 


Th' inſulting hand of Douglas over you. SHE U. 
The public outrages of a deſtroying tyranny are 
but childiſh appetites, let alone till they are grown 
ungovernable. 
et me alone to accuſe him afterwards. Dryden. 
This is of no uſe, and had been better let alone + 
he is fain to reſolve all into preſent poſſeſſion. Locke. 
Neſtor, do not let us alone till you have ſhorten- 
ed our necks, and reduced them to their antient 
This notion might be let alone and deſpiſed, as a 
piece of harmleſs unintelligible enthuſiaſm. Rogers; 


** 
, 


all-carrieth the boulter into the 
Vor. II. Ne II. N & 


/ 


10. To more than permit; to gives 


— o 7 * / 
* 


|| the vineyard unto keepers. 


Nay, nay, quoth he, let be your ſtrife and doubt. | 
| . | | Fair far.. 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty, 
to that which is 


| 
Shall he remember Leonora? Dryden's Span, Fryar. 
We muſt not let go manifeſt truths, becauſe we | 


2. A fign of the optative mood uſed before | 


perſon. Before the firſt perſon ſingular it 
ſignifies reſolution, fixed purpoſe, or ar- 
dent wiſh. wy | 
Let me die with the Philiſtines. Judges. 
| | Here let me fit, 
And hold high converſe with the mighty dead. 
| | ; Thomſon, 
3. Before the firſt perſon plural, let implies 
exhortation. | | 
Riſe ; let us go. | Mark. | 
| Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, Shalęſp. 


4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or plural, 


And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn, | 


Will make him in good humour with usall. Oryd. | 


Exod, | 


L' Eftrange's Tables. 


{ 


„ +. Drs Fee 


„ wrT 


There's a letter ſor you, Sir, if your name be 
.. Horatio, as I am let to know it is. Shakeſp. 
II. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. 
Solomoꝑ had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he let 
Cant. viii, IT. 
Nothing deadens ſo much the compoſition of a 
picture, as figures which appertain not to the ſub- 
ject: we may call them figures to be let. Dryden. 
She let her ſecond floor to a very genteel man. 
13 - Tatler. 
A law was enacted, prohibiting all biſhops, and 


lands for above the term of twenty years. Swift. 


12. To ſuffer any thing to take a courſe which 
requires no impulſive violence. In this ſenſe 
it is commonly joined with a particle. | 

She let 
dow. 35 Foſoua, 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
| | nets for a draught. Luke, v. 4. 
Let down thy pitcher, that I may drink. 


— 


out water. Prov. xvii. 14. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, ſo doth 


—— — 


: Gen. xxiv. 14. 
The beginning of ſtrife is as when one lettetb 


pPricking vines or trees aſter they be of ſome growth, 


and thereby letting forth gum or tears. Bacon. 
Aud if I knew which way to do't, | 
Your honour ſafe, I'd let you out. Hudibrass 


The letting out our love to mutable objects doth 
but enlarge our hearts, and make them the wider 
marks for fortune to be wounded. Boyle, 

My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold; 


Like nature letting down the ſprings of life. Dryden. 


From this point of the ſtory, the poet is let 
| down to his traditional poverty. Pope. 
You mult let it don, that is, make it ſofter by 
tempering it. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 

13. To permit to take any ſtate or courſe, 
Finding an eaſe in not underſtanding, he Jet 
looſeyhis thoughts wholly to pleaſures, Sidney. 

Let reaſon teach impoſhbility in any thing, and 

the will of man doth let it go. Hscoler. 
lle was let looſe among the woods as ſoon as he 
| was able to ride on horſeback, or carry a gun. 
9 
| 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


| 14. To let blood, is elliptical for to let out blood. 


To free it from confinement; to ſuffer it 

to ſtream out of the vein, 5 | 

3 Be rul'd by me; 5 

Let's purge this choler without letting blood. Sale. 
His ancient knot of dangerous adverſaries | 

To- morrow are let blood fit Pomfret caſtle, Shakeſp. 
Hippocrates ſet great quantities of 6/ged, and 

opened ſeveral veins at a time. Arbuthnet on Coins. 


; 


15. To let blood, is uſed with a dative of the 


perion whoſe blood is let. | 

| © As terebration doth meliorate fruits, fo do 

letting plants blood, as pricking vines, thereby let- 
ting forth tears, ; Bac 

16. To let in. To admit. 

Let in your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shalz/p. 


e 


Roſcetes preſented his army before the gates 


ſome tumult, and / him in. Knolle. 
What boots it at one gate to make defence, 
And at another to let in the fo, 
Effeminately vanquiſh'd? Milton's Agoniſtes, 


— 


of the city, in hopes that the citizens would raiſe 


The more tender our ſpirits àre made by religion, 


the more eaſy we are to let in grief, if the cauſe be 
innocent. 2 e 
They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 
True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame, 
| Fording his current, where thou find'ſt it low, 
Tl ſt in thine own to make it riſe and flow. Denz. 


To give a period to my life, and to his fears, 


you're welcome; here's a throat, a heart, or any 
other part, ready to let ia death, and receive his 
commands. Os POLES pot on Denbam. 


2 
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17. If 


| Other eccleſiaſtical corporations, from letting their 


them down by a cord through the win- 


- - 
— 
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1. To hinder; to obſtruct; to oppoſe. 


idem, and removing all lets and rubs gut of the 
3 way, and making the path of deſtruction plain 


_ . © quired. 


I may before thy high tribunal plead: Sandys. 
T½aoo theſe internal diſpoſitions to ſin, add the ex- 


. 


17. If a noun follows, for let in, let into is re- 
It is the key that lets them into their very heart, 
and enables them to command all that is there. 
| NN South's Sermons. 
There are pictures of ſuch as have been diſtin- 
guiſhed by their birth or miracles, with inſcrip- 
tions, that let you into the name and hiſtory of the 
perſon repreſented. Acdliſon. 
Mfoſt hiſtorians have ſpoken of ill ſucceſs, and 
terrible events, as if they had been /e into the ſe- 
crets of Providence, and made acquainted with that 
private conduct by which the world is governed. 
| Addiſon. 
Theſe are not myſteries for ordinary readers to 
be let into. | ; Adiiſon. 
As we rode through the town, I was let into the 
characters of all the inhabitants; one was a dog, 
- another a whelp, and another a cur. Addiſon. 
18. To let in, or into, To procure admiſſion. 
They ſhould ſpeak properly and correctly, 


whereby they may /et their thoughts into other | 


men's minds the more eaſily. Locke. 
As ſoon as they have hewn down any quantity 
of the rocks, they let in their ſprings and reſervoirs 
among their works. „ Ay 7 
19. To let off. To diſcharge. Originally uſed 
of an arrow diſmiſſed from the gripe, and 
therefore ſuffered to fly off the ſtring : now 
applied to guns. WE kw 
Charging my piſtol with powder, I cautioned 
the emperor not to be afraid, and then let it 9 in 
„ | | S2o1ft. 
20. To let out, To leaſe out; to give to hire 


or farm. Be 


70 LET, It. v. a. [lecran, Sax.) 


Their ſenſes are not letted from enjoying their 
objects: we have the impediments of honour, and | 
the torments of conſcience. He Sidney. 
Io glorify him in all things, is to do nothing 
whereby the name of God may be blaſphemed; 
nothing whereby the ſalvation of Jew or Grecian, 
or any in the church of Chriit, may be let or hin- 
dered. „ | Hooker. 
Leave, ah, leave off, whatever wight thou be, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 
And trouble dying ſoul's tranquillity! Fairy ©. 
. -, Wherefore. do ye let the people from their 
Works? go you unto your burdens. Exod. v. 4. 
The myſtery of iniquity doth already work; 
only he who now lJetteth will tet, until he be taken 
out of the way, | | 2 Theſ. | 
I will work, and who will let it? a. xlili. 11. 
And now no longer /etted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, 
O'erlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at every houſe his threatening fire. Dryd. 


* 


4. To let, when it fignifies to permit or leave, | 


haas ler in the preterite and part. paſſive ; but 
when it ſignifies fe binder, it has letted; as, | 
multa me impedierunt, many things have letted 

8 Introduction to Grammar. 
To forbear; to withhold 


1 | me. el q 
To LET, Et'. v. u. 


Alfter king Ferdinando had taken upon him the 5 


n of a fraternal ally to the king, he would not 
liet to counſel the king. Bacon: 
LeT, let“, 1. / [from the verb.] Hindrance ; 

- obſtacle; obſtruction; impediment. 
Ihe ſecret lets and difficulties in public proceed- | 
A ings are innumerable and inevitable. 5 
_ - Solyman without 1er preſented his army before 

the city of Belgrade. Knolles', Hift. of the Turks. 
It had been done ere this, had I been conſul; 

We had had no ſtop, no let. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
]uſt judge, two let remove; that free from dread, 


' ternal opportunities and occaſions concurring with 


3. One who gives vent to any 


_ Hooker, | 


LET 


before the finner's face ; ſo that he may run his 


courſe freely. South. 
LET, let“, the termination of diminutive words, 
from lyce, Sax. little, ſmall; as, rivulet a 
ſmall ſtream ; hamlet a little village. 


LETHA'RG1CK, 1E-tha'r-dzhik. adj. ¶letbar- 
ique, Fr. from /ethargy.] Sleepy by diſeaſe, 
3 the natural power of ſleep. | 


Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in 


| fins, till they awake from the /ethargict fleep, and 
ariſe from ſo dead, ſo mortiferous a ſtate. 


Let me but try if I can wake his pity 
From his lesbargicl fleep. Denham's Sopby. 

A lethargy demands the ſame cure and diet as an 
apoplexy from a phlegmatick eaſe, ſuch being the 
conſtitution of the l/ethargick. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


LETHA'RGICKNESS, 1E-tha'r-dzhik-nls. 7. /. 
from /ethargick.] Morbid ſleepineſs ; drow- 
| fineſs to a diſeaſe. | | 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleneſs, 
Cures both a fever, and /cthargickneſs. Herbert. 
LE/THARGY, I&h'-er-dzhy. u. J. [anveyia ; | 
lethargie, Fr.] A morbid drowſineſs ; a ſleep 
from which one cannot be kept awake. 
The letbargy muſt have his quiet courſe; 
If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to ſavage madneſs. 
Though his eye is open, as the-morning's, 


' Has ſeiz'd his powers towards public cares and 
| - dangers, | 
He ſleeps like death. Dienbam's Sopby. 

Europe lay then under a deep /ethargy ; and was 
no otherwiſe to be reſcued from it, but by one that 
would cry mightily. ELD Atterbury. 

A lethargy is a lighter ſort of apoplexy, and de- 
mands the ſame cure and diet. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

LE/THARGIED, Ieth'-Er-dzhyd. adj. [from the 
noun.] Laid aſleep; entranced, 

His motion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are letbargied. Sha:eſp. King Lear. 


k * 


draught of oblivion. 
The conquering wine hath ſteept our fenſe 
In ſoft and delicate /ethe. Shakeſp. 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls | 
His wat'ry labyrinth, which whoſo drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief. : Milton. 
LE'tTER, et -ttir. u. /. [from et.] 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders. 3 8 
thing; as, a 
blood-letter. . . 
LETTER, lét-tär. . /. (lettre, Fr. litera, 
Lat.) 7 x | 
1. One of the elements of ſyllables. 
A ſuperſcription was written over him in /etters 
of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Lule, xxiii. 38. 
Thou whoreſon Zed] thou unneceſſary letter / 


4 


2. A written meſſage ; an epiſtle. 
They uſe to write it on the top of letters. Shak. 
I have a letter from her | | 
Ofſuch contents as you will wonder at. Shateſp. 
the Indian would marvel how it ſhould be poſſible, 
that he, to whom he came, ſhould be able to know 
all things. 3 3 Abbot. 
_ The aſſes will do very well for trumpeters, and 
the hares will make excellent letter carriers. 
8. be or * AT ih - L" Eftrange. 
The ſtile of letters ought to be free, eaſy, and 
natural; as near approaching to familiar conver- 


© ſhew the moſt of theſe two. qualities,  Woalſs. 
Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the 


7 


ad 


nk 


thunder from heaven, to give men no reſt in their | 


Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Shateſp. |. 


Towards Juſts and pleaſures; yet ſo faſt a /cthargy |. 


LE'THE, 10-th&. u. . [NMudn.] Oblivion; a 


4 . 


Shakeſp. | 


When a Spaniard, would write a letter by him, 


ſation: as poſlible : the two beſt qualities in con- Parts and ſuch are commonly afthmatick 


verſation are, good humour and good breeding; 
thoſe. letter are therefore certainly the beſt that 


LEV 


civility, and friendſhip, without any ſtiffneſs or 
conſtraint. | | Sift, 
3- The verbal expreſſion; the literal meaning. 
Touching tranſlations of holy ſcripture, we 
may not diſallow of their painful travels herein, 
who ſtrictly have tied themſelves to the very ori- 
ginal etter. | Hooker, 
In obedience to human laws, we muſt obſerve 
the letter of the law, without doing violence to the 
reaſon. of the law; and the intention of the law- 
giver. Taylor's Holy Living, 
* Thoſe words of his muſt be underſtood not ac- 
cording to the bare rigour of the letter, but ac- 
cording to the allowances of expreſſion. South. 
What ! ſince the pretor did my fetters looſe, . 


And left me freely at my own diſpoſe, % 
May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting ſtill the letter of the law? Dryden. 


4« Letters without the ſingular: learning. 
The Jews marvelled, ſaying, How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned? Fohn, vii. 15. 
5. Any thing to be read. 
Good laws are at beſt but a dead letter. Addiſon, 
6. Type with-which books are printed. 
The iron ladles that letter founders uſe to:the 
caſting of printing letters, are kept conſtantly in 
metting metal, Es Moxon. 
To LE CTT ER, lèt- tür. v. a. {from letter. To 
ſtamp with letters. . 
I obſerved one weight lettered on both ſides; 
and 1 found on one ſide, written in the diale& of 
men, and underneath it, Calamities ; on the other 
ſide was written, in the language of the gods, and 
underneath, Bleſſings. Addiſon, 


LEe'TTERED; IEt'-tiirds ad). [from letter.] Lite- 
rate; educated to learning. WM Reg _ 
A martial man, not ſweetened by a l:#tered edu- 
cation, is apt to have a tincture of ſourneſs. WW 
e | Collier on Pridt, 
LEe'TTUCE, It“ tis. 7. 7 [laftuca, Lat.] „ 
The ſpecies are, common or garden lettuce; A 
cabbage lettuce; Sileſia lettuce ; white and black RE 
cos; white cos; red capuchin lettuce. Miller, 
Fat colworts, and comforting purſelinece, XX 
Cold /ettuce, and refreſhifig roſemarine. Spenſcr. 
Lettuce is thought to be poiſonous, when it is 
ſo old as to have milk. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 8 
The medicaments proper to diminiſh milk, are 
lettuce, purilane, endive. Wiſeman' Surgery, 
LE'VANT, le- vant'. adj. leuant, Fr.] Eaſtern, 
| Thwart of thoſe, as fierce "0 
Forth ruſh the levant, and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradiſe Lol. 
Le'vanr, IE-vint', z. ſ. The caſt, particu - 
larly thoſe coaſts of the Mediterranean cat 
LEV A'TOR, l&-vi'-tor. n. [Lat.] A chiru 
gical inſtrument, whereby depreſſed parts 
of the ſkull are lifted up. —_ 
Some ſurgeons bring out the bone in the bore; ® 
but it will be ſafer to raiſe it up with your Iva 
When it is but lightly retained in ſome part. + 


* 


—_—. 
ER 


Ty - Wiſeman's Surgery. 7 (7 1 
LEUCOPHLE GMACY, li-k6-fleg'-mai-s3. 2... 


ltkrom /eucophlegmatich.] Paleneſs, with vi 
cid Juices and cold fweatings, © e 
Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, l 
cophl:gmacy, and dropſies. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 4 2X ; 
LEVeOPHLEGMA'TICK, Id-kö-fleg-mät“- A. . 
adj. Leu and .] Having ſuch a coi: 
ſtitution of body where the blood is of : 
pale colour, viſcid, and cold, whereby t 
. ſtuffs and bloats the habit, or raiſes whit: | 
tumours in the feet, legs, or any other 
and dropfical. N10. 
= Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites * 
| and for want of a Tight ſanguification are Ku 
Platt. A, both. 


| beſt letter writers I know; very good ſenſe, 


* 


* 


| I. The time of rifing, * 


fo 


—_ . And ev'ry thing lies Je to our with, 


But oppoſite in eve d welt was ſet. 
3 a And their proud ſtructures level with the ground. 


4. To bring to equality of condition. 


5. To point in taking aim; to aim. 


7. To ſuit; to proportion. 


2 To fit the ieveil d uſe of humankind. 


. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to 


Pp deleription, level at my aſſection. Shakep. 


I. E v 


1 The concourſe of thoſe who crowd round 
Ws of power in a morning. 
| 5 Would' l thou be firſt miniſter of ſtate; 
To have thy levees crouded with reſort 
Of a depending gaping, ſervile court? Dryder. 
None of her ſyivan ſubjects made their count, 
| Levees and couchees paſs d without reſort. Dryd. 


LEVEL, M vll. adj. (larel, Sax.) 


ther. 
8 N The doors 


Diſcover ample ſpaces o'er the ſmooth 
And level-pavement. | 
I) be garden, ſeated on the k-vel floor, 
- She left behind. 
2. Even with any thing elfe; in the ſame line 

with any thing. | 

Our navy is addreſs'd, our pow'r collected, 
Shakeſp. 
"Now thaves with level wing the deep. Milton. 


M. ton, 


There isa knowledge which is very proper to | 


| man, and lies level to human underſtanding, the 


7 A knowledge of our Creator, and of the duty we 
RX : -owe to him. 1 
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51 Tillotſon. 
Having no gradations of ſuperiority. 
Be level in preferments, and you will ſoon be 
as level in your learning. | Bentley. 
from the adjective. ] 


= 


To LEVEL, Iv- vil. v. a. { 


1. To make even; to free from inequalities : 


as, he levels the walks. | 
2, To reduce to the ſame height with ſome- 

thing elſe. 555 | 

L Leſs bright the moon, 


He will thy foes with ſilent ſhame confound, 
Sandys. 


We know by experience, that all downright 
rains do'evermore diſſever the violence of out- 
rageous winds, and beat down and level the ſwel- 
lng and mountainous billowsof the ſea. Raleigh. 

With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns, 

He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains ;_ 

And not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas' d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 
Reaſon can never aſſent to the admiſſion of 
- thoſe brutiſh appetites which would over-run the 


== ſoul, and lewe / its ſuperior with its inferior facul- 


ties, : Decay of Picty. 
EW Each at the head 

Level'd his deadly aim. | Milton. 
One to the gunners on St. Jago's tow'r, | 
Bid em for ſhame level their cannon lower. Dryd. 
Iron globes which oz the victor hoſt | 

Level d with ſuch impetuous fury ſmote. Milton. 
The conſtruction I believe is not, globes 


2 | leveFdonthehoſt, but globes level d ſmote | 


on the hoſt. 


6. To direc to any end. 


The whole body of puritans was drawn to be 
abettors of all villainy by a few men, whoſe de- 
liens from the firſt were levelled to deſtroy both 
religion and government. Soft. 


Behold the law 


-— And rule of beings in your Maker's mind : 


And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 
Dryden. 
To LE'vEL, IEv'ovil. v. a. | 


te lame direction with the mark. 
Il he glory of God, and the good of his church, 
was the thing which the apoſtles aimed at, and 
therefore ought to be the mark whereat we alſo 
. Hooker. 


2. To conjecture ; to attempt to gueſs, | 
e thee overname them; and, as thou nangeit 


them I will deſcribe them ;' and, according to my 


4 
: * 


| 


* 


Dryden s Boccace. 


Ly 


MM lem: ; 


LEV 3 


He to his engine flew, 

Plac'd near at hand in open view, 
And rais'd it till it Ievell d right 

| Againſt the glaw-worm tail of kite. 
: 4+ To make attempts; to tim. 
l Ambitious York did level at thy crown. Shak. 


Hudibras. 


S. To efface diſtinction or ſuperiority : as, 
1. Even; not having one part higher than | | 


infamy is always trying to level. 


LE'VEL, Kv-vll. 1. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. A plane; a ſurface without protuberances 
or inequalities. | 
After draining of the level in Northampto 
ſhire, innumerable mice did upon a ſudden ariſe. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Thoſe bred in a mountainous country overſize 
thoſe that dwell on low levels. Sandys's Travels. 
2. Rate; ſtandard ; cuſtomary height. 
| Love of her made us raiſe up our thoughts 
above the ordinary level of the world, ſo as great 
clerks do not diſdain our conference. Sidney. 
The praiſes of military men inſpired me with 
thoughts above my ordinary level. Dryden. 
3. Suitable'or ay mage height. 
| It might perhaps advance their minds ſo far 
Above the level of ſubjection, as 


| 4. A ſtate of equalitʒ7. | 
The time is not far off when we ſhall be upon the 
level. am reſolved to anticipate the time, and be 
upon the level with them now: for he is ſo that 
neither ſeeks nor wants them, Atterbury to Pope. 
Providence, for the moſt part, fets us upon a 
level, and obſerves proportion in its diſpenſations 
towards us. _ Addiſon's Spectator. 
I ſuppoſe, by the ſtile of old friends, and the 
| like, it muſt be ſomebody there of his own level; 
among whom his party have, indeed, more friends 
than I could wiſh. . Swift. 


5. An inſtrument whereby maſons adjuſt their 
work, 


if the plumb-line hang juſt upon the perpendicu- 


the work is level; but if it hangs on either ſide 
the perpendicular, the floor or work muſt be raiſed 


the perpendicular.  Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


mechanick level. 

Be the fair level of thy actions laid, ; 
As temp'rance wills, and prudence may perſuade, 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. Prior, 


| weapon is aimed. 
I ſtood i' th' level e 
Of a ſull charg'd confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that chok'dit.  Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
9 98 As if that name, | 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
| Did murther her. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the /evel of all care, 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, 
Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy. 
8. The line in which the fight paſſes. 


— 


In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

While from the bounded /evel of our mind | 

Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind. 
een eee 


| Le'veLLER, IdvC-vIl- ür. 1. , (from level.] 


1. One who makes any thing even. 
2. One who deſtroys ſuperiority; one who 


4 


equality. 8 
You are an everlaſting /eveller you won't allow 
encouragement to extraordinary merit. Collier. 
LE'VELNE SS, I&v'-v\l-nls. 2. / [from level.] 
1. Eyenneſs; equality of ſurface, 


lar, when the level is ſet flat down upon the work, 


6. Rule; plan; ſcheme : borrowed from the 


3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 


T' aſſume to them the glory of that war. Daniel. [ 


The level is from two to ten feet long, that it : 
may reach over a conſiderable length of the work: 


* 


on that ſide, till the plumb-line hang exactly on 


7. The line of direction in which any miſhve | 


Sboleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Waller. \ © 
Io come aſhore, 


Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the muſe imparts, |. 


endeavours to bring all to the ſame ſtate of 


NLeE'vER, 1-var. 1. %. [levier, Fr.] 


TTY 


2. Equality with ſomething elſe, | 
The river Tiber is expreſſed lying along, for 
ſo you muſt remember to draw rivers, to expreſs 
their /evelneſs with the earth. Peacham. 
'LE'vEN, lev'n. . f. [levain, Fr. Commonly, 
though leſs properly, written leaven, See 
LEAVEN.] | 9 
1. Ferment; that which, being mixed in 
bread, makes it riſe and ferment. 5 
2. Any thing capable of changing the nature 
greater maſs. . 
he matter fermenteth upon the old leven, and 
becometh more acrid. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The peſtilential /evains conveyed in goods. 
Arbuthnof, 


The ſecond mechanical power, is a balance 
ſupported by a hypomochlion ; only the centre is 
not in the middle, as in the common balance, but 
near one end; for which reaſon it is uſed to ele- 
vate or raiſe a great weight; whence comes the 
name lever. | Harris. 
Have you any /cavers to lift me up again, being 
down ? Shateſp, 
Some draw with cords, and ſome the monſter 
With rolls and levers. © Denham. 
In a lever, the motion can be continued onlu 
for ſo ſhort a ſpace, as may be anſwerable to that 
little diſtance betwixt the fulciment and the 
weight: which is always by ſo much leſſer, as 
the diſproportion betwixt the weight and the 
power is greater, and the motion itſelf more eaſy. 
|  - Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
|. Somehoiſting leavers, ſome the wheels prepare. 
| 1 pg Dryden. 
Le/vERET, lev'-ver-It. 2. /. [lie vret, Fr.] A 
young hare. 5 
Their travels o'er that ſilver field does ſhow 
Like track of leverets in morning ſnow. Waller. 
Le'ver, Ièv'-vlt. n. J. [from lever, Fr.] A 
blaſt on the trumpet; probably that by 
which the ſoldiers are called in the morn- 
n "I | 
Fe that led the cavalcade 
More a ſowgelder's flagellet, 
On which heblew as ſtrong a levet; | . 
As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviate. Hudibras. 
LE'VEROOK, 1&v'-br-0k. rn. ſ. [lafepe, Sax. ] 
This word is retained in Scotland, and de- 
enn 1 | 
The ſmaller birds have their particular ſeaſons; 


as, the leverook, _ - Walton's Angler. 
Ik the Jufft fa' "twill ſmoore aw the /everocoks. 
| Scotch Prov. 


Le'viaBLE, lev'-vy-Abl. adj. [from eur. 
That may be levied. ' 7: | 921 
The ſums which any agreed to pay, and were 

not brought in, were to be leuiable by courſe of 
law. 81 Bacon Henry VII. 
LEVNTATHAN, 1&-vi'-3-than, 1. /. OMP] A 


Job. By ſome imagined the crocodile, but 
in poetry generally taken for the-whale. . 
We may, as bootleſs, ſpend our vain command 
Upon th' enraged ſoldiers in their ſpoil, 
As ſend our precepts to the /eviathan, Þ 
__ Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Canſt thou draw out Jeviathan with an hook ? 
1 | , 2 | Job. 
More to embroil the deep; leviathen, _ "= 
And his unwieldy train, in dreadful ſport 
Tempeſt the looſen'd brine. '* Thomſen's Winter. 
To LE'VIGATE, lev'-vy-gat. v. a. [/cvige, 


_ Lats} 9 4 Pb 4 td ISL EM 1 
1. To rub or grind to an impalpable powder. 
2. To mix till the liquor becomes ſmooth and 
The chyle is white, as conſiſting of ſalt, oil, 
and water, much levigated or ſmooth;  Arbithnot./ 
 LEV1GA'TION, Rv-vy-ga'-shbn. 2. . [from 
levigate.) 0 r 


; | G S3 Gt 3 


0 o 


* 


water animal mentioned in the book of . © 


: 
; # — : 
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8 11 


* 


Tevig tion is the N of hard bodies, as | 
coral, 80 and precious ſtones, into a ſubtile 
oder, by grinding upon marble with a muller; 
B unleſs. the inſtruments are extremely hard, 
they will ſo wear as to double the weight of the 
medicine. * 


| Le FiTEs E. vit. 1. J. [irvita, Lat, 
Levi. 


. Is One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the 


office of prieſthood among the Jews. 
In the Chriſtian church, the office of deacons 


ſucceeded in the place of the levite among the 
Jews, who were as e and ſervants to the 


885 


prieſts. - Ayliffe's Parergon. 
As A prieſt ; uſed i in contempt. | 
LEVI TICAL, Ie-vlt-tx-kAl. adj. [from levite.) 


Belonging to the levites ; making part of | 
the religion of the Jews. 
By the levitical law, both the man and the 
woman were ſtoned to death; ſo heinous a crime | 
Was adultery. „ e 
LE VI rx, lev with. u. . 7 Lat.] 
3. Lightneſs; not heavineſs; the quality by 
Which any body has leſs weight than ano- 
"then. +." 
He gave the form of levity to that which 


. aſcended; to that which deſcended, the form of 
vity. Raleigh, 


This bubble, by reaſon * its comparative lwity 


__ - the wh = | 
| 5 Inconſtaney; changeableneſs. : 
They every day broached ſome new thing; 


Bentley #* * 


_ growing in ſpiritual perfection. .... Hooker. 

Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-k ots ſword-. 
knots ſtrive, _ ». 

1 baniſh beaus, and 8 coaches drive, 


4 


4. idlepleafure; vanity. | 
le never employed his omnipotence out of 
leviiy or oſtentation, but as the neceſſities of men 
7. required. | Calamy. | 
Fo. Trifling gaiety; want of ſeriouſneſs; 
Our graver buſineſs frowns at this Zevity. 
Hopton abhorred the licence, and the levities, | 
"ith which heſaw toò many corrupted. Clarendon. 


That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed, 


| 


_ profaneneſs, ſtarted up, in the room of it. Atterb, 1 
| To LE'VY, Iv VV." V. a. lever, Fr: 


— 


men. 
He gebote to finiſh the u of Ireland, 


and to that _— DTS. ed 
3 5 Davies on I; LM] 
3 95 15 To. 0 , 


2 applied to war. This , 
| though Milton 8, ſeems improper. 
- =.» They hve in hatred, enmity, and ſtrife, .. 


3. To raiſe: applied to money. 
7 5 „ee a tribute unto the Lord of ther men of 1 was. 


" Inſtead of a Whip, he ſhould levy upon his county 
much a ſum of money. | Clarendon, 
Lz'vy, K. n./. [from thexerb.]. 

1. The ad o railing money or men. 
They have already contributed all their 8 
be at the expence.of their farms and commerce. 
Auen. s State of the War. | 

525 War raiſed. A bs 0 


1 has e nor hy pin, 
* ice-domeſtick, foreign levy, no 

n touch him further! Shakeſp. dude. 
Lay; not derieal ; 
et ignorant, 1 owl | 


„ (lenede, Sax 


» Wd 


555 | 


| 


| 


| to the fluidity that encloſes it, would aſcend to |. 


which reſtleſs /-vity they did interpret to be their 


, 


1 

; F This erring mortals levity may call. N | 
3. Unſteadineſs ; laxity of mind, & * 

I unboſom' d all my ſecrets to ee 5 a 
Not out of I vity, but over- power d 1 

By thy requeſt. Ailton s Agonfe. 


$4 1 | 


'x. To raiſe 3 to bring Werber! 4 applied to 1 


—2 Among themſelves, and levy cruel wars. Ilten. 1 ä 


Numbers. [. 


| 
"IF. 


2 * Auous hands, and every new. levy they make niuſt | 


Y L- 1 A 


| 


For vyd men this book I writ. BIG 
80 theſe great clerks their little . — ſhew 
To mock the led, as learn'd in this as they. 


Davies. | 

2. Wicked ; bad ; difſolute. | 

If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, either 

void of learning, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to 

be condemned WFihitgifte. 

Before they did oppreſs the people, only by 

colour of a let cuſtom, they did afterwards uſe 

the ſame oppreſſions by warrant. Davies. 

3. Luſtful; libidinous. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love· bed; 

But on his knees at meditation. 

Then leud Anchemolus he laid in duſt, 


luſt. 


 Le'wDLy, 10d-15. adv. [from lewd.) 
of 9 naughtily. 
A ſort of naughty perſons, /ewwdly bent, 
Have practis'd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate. 


Shakeſp. 
* Libidinouſly 3 ; luſtfully. | 
He lov'd fair lady Eltred, /ezodly lov'd, 
Whoſe wanton pleaſures him too much did pleaſe, 
er quite his heart from Guendeline remov'd. 


Dryden. 


80 FRET dull his idle works appear, 
F986 wretched texts deſerve | no comments here. 
Dryden. 


Lt/wpyess, ] 18d-nls. 1 +. [from kwd:] Lu- | 


ful licentiouſneſs. 
Suffer no lexudngſt, nor indecent ſpeech, _ 
Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dryd. 


% 
5 


Damianus's letter to Nicholas js an authentick | 


record of the lexodneſſes committed under the reign | 
of celibacy. . Ol Atterbury. | 

Le'wDsTER, 1 lad-stür. 1. J. [from lead. A 
lecher; one given to criminal pleaſures. 
; Againſt ſuch leroiſters, and their lechery, 
Thole that betray them do no. treachery, Shakeſp. 


LE'WIS D' OR, 19-$-d8: r. 1. /. [Fr.] A golden 
French coin, in value twelve livres, now 
ſettled at ſeventeen ſhillings. Dict. 


Le and vb; lexicograpbe, Fr.] A 
writer of dictionaries; ; a harmleſs drudge, 
that bufies himſelf in tracing the original, 
and detailing the ſignification of words. 
Commentators and Iexicographers acquainted, 


© % 


in their: writings on ſcripture. Walls. 


* 


writing dictionaries. 5 
LEXICON, Iks'--kan, . 5 Cern, A 
diclionary; à book teaching the Bgnif- 
cCation of words. 
Though a thould pride hinaſelf to have | 
all tongues that Babel cleft. the World into, | 
yet ihe! had not ſtudied the ſolid things i in them | 
as well as the words and lexicons, yet he were 
nothing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man | 
as any yeoman . wiſe in FY mother 

dialect only. 55 ee 
Lev, IK, Ns # . 
„ lee, lay, are all 881 the "IS leax a 


"as 


Sor g. Gion, Camden. 


ö Lot ABLE, Abl. * Cable, from Hier, old | 
Trey Obnoxious; not exempt; ſubject: 
age 
Bag what is ſtrength without a double ſhare 
of wiſdom? vaſt, unwieldy, burthenſome, þ 

Proudly ſecure, yet liable 10 fall 1 
By weakeſt ſubtleties. Milton's A 
The Engliſh boaſt of Spenſer and Miltan, who 
| _ neither of them wanted genius or learning; and | 

TH ag them are 8 Cy borer ay 1 


- 


— 


rom leod people. It 1 


b | 
„ 
2 * 
\ 
* 5 
- 
* 


7 


} 


| 


Who ſtain'd his ſtep- dame 8 del with impious 


Spenſer. 


LEXICO'GRAPHER, ICks-y- kog' graf. ur. A. Py N 


| 


. with the riac lan 55 - theſe hi ts | 
and a ſpirit of levity and libertiniſm, inſidelity i bp Syri iac language, have given eſe hin 


ELrxico sar Rv, Iks-N-kög⸗ räf-N. u. * | 
Detzucz and yetps.] The art or practice of | 


Groftbead.” 1 


* 


4 ing 


field or Paſture, by the uſual melting of the letter | 


5 peer” ſuffers for his treaſon ?'if he be Abellad, ut 


5 
& 
1 
* 
ö 


Lgonifles, | 


+) 1 


LY AR, I- ur-. 1. / [from lie. 


repreſent the diſperſeneſs of habitations, or towns 


L I 


This, or any other Ghems,: coming from : 2 
private hand, might be liable to many defects. 
Swift. 
This word 
would analogically be lier; but this ortho- 
graphy has prevailed, and the convenience 
of diſtinction from lier, he who hes down, 
is ſufficient to confirm it.] One who tells 
falſehood 3 one who wants nic +.” | 

She's like a liar, gone to burning hell! | 
Shakeſp. Othells, 


: 


"Twas I that kill'd her. ir 
He approves the common Har, fame, 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shaleſp. 


I do not reje& his obſervation as untrue, much 
leſs-condemn the perſon himſelf as a lar, when- 
ſoever it ſeems to be contradictet. Boyle. 

Thy better ſoul abhors a liar's part, | 
Wiſe is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pre. 

L ARD,. I/-turd- ag}. 

1. Mingled roan. Markham. | _—_ 

2+ Liard in Scotland Jengtns: grey-haired : = 
as, he's a liard old man. 1 

LiB&/T1ON, H-ba“shün. u. . [l;batio, Lat.] 

r. The act of pouring wine on the ground in 

honour of ſome deity. 

In digging new earth pour-in ſome wine, that 
the vapour of the earth and wine may comfort 
the ſpirits, provided it be not taken for a heathen 
ſacrifice, or /bation to the earth. Bacaa' «Net, Hig. 
2. The wine ſo poured. - 

They had no other crime to object againſt the 
Chriſtians, but that they did not offer up [bations, 
and the ſmoke of ſacrifices, to dead men. 

Stilling fleet on Romiſo Lablarry. 
The goblet · then ſtie took; with nectar _ 'd, 
ernte the firſt libations on the groun 
Dryden a 2 neid. 
Er BBARD, lib'-burd. 1. 5 L Germ. 

leopardui Lat.] A leop 2 
Make the litbard ſtern // 

Leave reering, when i in rage he ſor revenge did 

earn. Speer. 

0 The Hibbard and the tiger, as the mole 

Riſing, the crumbled earth, above them threw. 

1... | Milton, _ 
he orrid: parts of Africk are e by Piſo reſen- 
bled to nlibbard's kin, the diſtance of whoſe 22 1 


1 


1 4 Fl 


of Africk. a Brerezvood. | bo \ 
N .- bel. u. J. Lieu, Lat../ libelle, | 8 = 
T1 i 38 


1. A ſatire defamatory writing ; 3:4 lampoon, 

te we Treproached for the name of Chriſt? 
that ignominy ſerves but to advance our future 
glory; vary: fuch libel here becomes panegyrick Wn 

ere; Decay of Pie. 

Good heav* n! that lots ti knaves ſhould be BW 

Be 40 Vain, 

To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain 
And ſtand recorded, at their owt: queſt 1 
To future days, a ſibel or a jeſt. Drydi. 

2. IIn the civil law.] A declaration : or charge 11 
in writingagainſtaperſon exhibited in court. _ | 

To LI BRL, H- bel. v. ns [from the noun.) 

To ſpread defamation, written or printed: 

it is now commonly uſed as an active verb 55 7 

without the prepoſition aguinſf. . 
Sweet ſcrawls to fly about the ſireets of Rome: 

What' s this but libelling againſt the ſenate ? Sha 
He, like a privileg d ſpy, whom nothing can 

- Diſcredit, Aelr now gainſi each great man. Donn. 

T o LI BEL, H- bel. v. a. To ſatiriſe ; to lan- 
poon? 1 

Is the peerage'of Walen dihonoured when! 
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any way defamed, he has his ſcandalum magns 
tum to puniſh the offender, _ Do 


But what fo 5 which envious tongu 
litelPa all the fair. 


ſpare ? 705 
n. /. [from Libel] A 


Lats wicked wits 3 
n IF. bel-lür. 
"CON by * * 2 — 


1 1 1 B 


*Our cor n Mbellers are as free from the im- 
utatiof of wit, as of morality. Dryten' « Fuven of | 
The ſquibs are thoſe who, in the common 
phraſe, are called. libellers and lampooners. Tatler. 


wealth, equally common to all bodies of 1 Bip. 
Tor 

| L1/BELLOUS, 1t-b8-1ds, adj. [from libel.) | 
5 Defamatory- 

== Jt was the moſt malicious ſurmiſe that had | 
#4 ever been brewed, howſoever countenanced by a 
of libellous pamphlet. Wotton. 

isa, Ib'-ber-al. adj. [Iberalir, Lat. 
jo A 1 liberal, Fr.] | 
1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low in 


„ 


2. Becoming 2 gentleman. | 
3. Munificent ; generous ; bountiful ; not 
parſimonious. | 
© Her name was Mercy, well-known over all, | 
To be both gracidus and cke liberal. Fairy Queen. 
Sparing w duld ſhew a worſe ſin than il] doctrine. 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt /iberal, 
They're ſet here for examples. Shakeſp. Henry vm. 
Needs muſt the pow'r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely, good, .and of his good. 
As liberal and free, as infinite. 
The liberal are ſecure alone, 
For what we frankly iN for ever is our own. 


Milton. . 


There is no art better than to be liberal of praiſe 


man's ſelf hath any perfection. 
Several clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of ob- 
' ſeure terms, are, in their ſermons; very liberal of - 


ralitas, Lat. liberalite, Fr.) Maunificence ; ; 

bounty; generoſity ;. generous profuſion. 
Why ſhould he defpair, that knows to court 

"With words, fair looks, and  diberality ; *”" Shakeſp. 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 


4 4 3 That thou may ſt nothing give that is not thines | 
1 That Mrality is but caſt” away, . 4 


5 Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. 

=m | | „ ̃ 
ess Ai r, Ab ber- rü N. 4d. 1 

 _ {beral.}]; 

* 1. Bounteouſly; 3 bountifully; B 

5. It any of you lack wiſdom, let him alk of God, | 

50 chat Sivetk to all men iberaliy, and upbraidet 


not. 95 Nr 1, 9 
2. Not meanly ; -magnanimouſly.. 

= L!:xTiNE, Bb" -ber-tin. u. / Uidertiny Fr. 
—_— One unconfined; one at Aberty. | | 
= 1 When he ſpeaks, „ 


. | The air; a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
8 And the mute wonder lurketh in men's cars, | 
. To eat his Heer and honied 2 Yi 


2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 

. Man, the lawleſs libertine, may rv, 

Free and unqueſtion' d. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Want of power is the only bound that a lihertiue 


Pute to his views upon any of the ſex. Clariſſa. 
3. One who 


nb of religion. 
They 10 this town is full of couzenage, - 


cheaters, prating mountebanks,: _ | 
ſuch: like libertines of fin. Sbaleſp. 


. 39 the audience. Collier s View. of the Stave. 
4. Un law; libertinus, Lat.] A freedman : I 
- or rather, the fon of a freedman, © 

e pexſons are forbidden to. be accuſcrs on 
EN kore of of their 1 * 3 chers on wel 


The common libellers, in their invectives, tax | 
the church with an inſatiable deſire of power and | 


 LYBERTINISM, lib'-ber-tin-izm. u. /. [from 


mind... TY | J 


= tell you of 1 it;, for he ſwears, he'll turn me away. 


Granville. 


ls | þ ＋. It ks of. before-the thing, 10d to. before- | 


and commendation to others, in that wherein a 
Baton Es. 


all thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical writers, 
il as if it were our duty to underſtand them. Swift. | 
== :LTY, Ab-bercrab- t-. . / [libe- | 


Leine It-bId/ An-üs. n. fi 5 [libidinofus, 


perpetration of their luſts. 


pays no regard to the Precepts |. 


1 


at word may be applied to ſome few libertines | 


IB 


ſcore of their age, as pupils and infants; others | 
on the ſcore of their condition, as Wert againſt | 


their patrons.  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
LYBERTINE, lb'-ber-tin. adj. lern, Fr.] 
Licentious; irreligious. | 
There are men that marry not, but chuſe ra- 
ther a /ibertine and impure ſingle life, than to be 
yoked in marriage. Bacon, 
Might not the queen make diligent inquiry, 

if any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of 
libertine principles or morals? Sift's Project. 


4 


libertine.) Irreligion ; licentiouſneſs of opi- 
nions and practice. 

That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed 
all at once, and a ſpirit of liberty and /ibertini/m, 
of infidelity and profaneneſs, ſtarted up in the 

room of it. Atterbury s Sermons, 
LY!BERTY, lib'-ber-tF. 2./. [iberte, Fr. liber-- 
„ 

r. Freedom, as oppoſed to ſlavery. 

My maſter knows of your being here, and hath 
threatened to put me into everlaſting liberty, if 1 


Shakeſp. | 
O liberty! thou goddeſs, heav'nly bright! 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign. Add; iſon. 


2. Exemption from tyranny or e 


5 N I ma | 
Juſtly thou abhorr'ſt- | 
The fon, who, on the quiet ſtate of man 
Rational liberty yet know withal, 
Since thy original lapſe, true liberty 
1s loſt, which always with right reaſon dwells, | 
Milton. 
3. Freedom, as oppofed to neceſſity. 

Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or for- 
bear, any particular action, according to the de- 
termination, or thought of the mind, whereby 

either of them is preferred to the other. Locke, 

As it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in 


wie are at liberty. | Loe le. 
4. Privilege; exemption; immunity. Ed 
His' majeſty gave not an intire country to any, 
much Jeſs did he grant jura i or any extra- 
ordinary liberties. 


ſelf at liberty to chuſe his condition 
L Licenſe they mean when they cry liberty. At 
6. Leave; permiſſion. 
Thall! take the liberty to conſider a third Lad | 
which, with ſome men, has the ſame authority, 
"Ws Licke, 


Lat.] Lewd; Juſtful.- | 

None revolt from the faith; becauſe they muſt 
not lock k upon a woman to luſi after her, but be- 
cauſe” they are much more reſtrained from the 
If wanton glances | 

and /ibidinozs. thoughts bad been permited by the 
gaſpel, they would ha ve apoſtatiazcd gevercheleſt. 
| 1 Bentley. 
adv. om 


wg 5 


* * * 


Lisi DINOUSLY, Ii-bla-in-hs-18. 
libidineus.]  Lewdly ; luftfully. 

L1'BRAL, II bräl. od Uibralic, Lat.] of a 
pound weight. | Dick. 

LI ARIAS li-brY-ryln. UF / Uibrarius, 
at | 

1. One who has the care of a library. 

2. One who tranſcribes or copies it 

Charybdis thrice ſwallows, and thrice refunds - 

the waves: this muſt be underſtood of regular 


but this is the error of the librarians. Broome. 
L1BRARY, li-bri-ry. 1. {, {/ibrarie, Fr) A 
By large colleQion Wel publick or private. 


Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 14 5 


the thoughts of our minds: where any one is 
' | ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it 
by, according to the preference of the mind, there 


Davies. 
5. Relaxation of reſtraint: as, ui ſees him-- 


2. A grant of Perce 


tides. There are indeed but two tides in a day, 


Ne 


Then as they gan his library to view, 
And antique regiſters for to aviſe, E 
There chanced to the prince's hand to riſe. 
An ent Pools hight Briton's monuments. 
Fairy Queen. 
I have given you the lune of a painter, and 
a ce of ſuch books as he ought to read. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoys 
To Lt BRATE, It-brit, v. a. bro, Lat.) To- 
poiſe 3 to balance; to hold in equipoiſe. 


LikRA Tiox, I-brä-shün- u. /. ibratio, Lat. 


libration, Fr.] 
t- The ſtate of being balanced. 
This is what may be ſaid of the balance, ad 
the /ibration of the body. Dryden s Dufreſney- 
I Their pinions ſtill 
In looſe librations ſtretch'd, to truſt the mold: 
'ſrembling reſuſe. 7 bomſon 8 9 | 
2. [In aſtronomy. | 
.. Libration is the balancing t motion or trepidation . 
in the firmament, whereby the declination of the 
ſun, and the latitude of the ſtars, change from | 
time to time.  Aftrenomers likewiſe aſcribe to 
the: moon a libratory motion, or motion of trepi- 
dation, which they pretend is from eaſt to weſt, - 
and from north to ſouth, becauſe that at full 
moon they ſometimes diſcover parts of her diſk 
which are not diſcovered at other times. Theſe 
kinds are called, the one a libration in longitude, + 
and the other a Ibratimin latitude,” Beſides this, - 
there is a third kind, which they call an apparent 
libration, and which conſiſts in this, that When 
the moon is at her greateſt elongation from the 
ſouth, her axis being then almoſt perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptick, the ſun muſt en- 
lighten towards the north pole of the moon ſome 
parts which he did not before, and that, on the 
contrary, ſome parts of thoſe which he enlightened 5 
towards the oppoſite pole are obſcured; and this 
produces the ſame effect whick the rade in 
latitude does. Dick. Trev. a 
Thoſe planets which move upon their axis, do 
not all make intire revolutions; for the moon 
maketh only a kind of libration, or a reciprocated . 
motion on her own axis. Grew. 
LYBRATORY, IW-bra-thr-F; adj. [from libro, 
LM]. Balancing ; playing fike a balance. 
Lice, I!'s, the plural of louſe. 
Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and noiſome ſwear, 
Ahd clammy dews, that loathſome lice hes 5 
T ill the flow d evil eats bis way. 


1. Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal ang! 
neceffary reſtraint, i 
Some of the wiſer ſabltig: that A ole 1 ; 
is indeed the many-headed tyranny, prevailed with 
the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. Sidney. - 

Taunt my faults 
With fuels full licence, © as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
They baul for ſreedom in their ſenſeleſs moods, ; 
13 ſtill revolt when truth would ſet them free; 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty, Millan. 
The privilege that ancient pbets claim | 

Now turn'd to licenſe by too juſt a name. Reſeomm.” 

Though this bea-ſtate of liberty, yet it is not a 

ſtate of licence; though man, in that ſtate, have 

| a an uncontroulable libefty to diſpoſe of his perſon 

MER poſſeſſions, yet he has not 110 to . 

huiniſelf. hs | hes + 


Ix 


_._ They ſent ſome to bring, wares 1 
| the Tenate, © Fudib, xi. 14. 
Thoſe few. abſtract names” that the Tchools - 


[3 


could never yet get admittance into common ule, , 


—— 8 


or — wr aan of TOR TIE . 


- x » 0 V 
1 " - , * 


Dryden Firgit. - 
Li'CeBAnE; II's bün. nf. ice and bane) A -. 
pines. 
LICENSE, Wels. 1. 7 liaantia, Lat. * 
© *rences, Fr oF | 


forged, and put into the months of their ſcholars, 


% 


8 


L 'EC 


a e of the duke of Parma to | 


We p 
enter the theatre and gallery. 


Liberty ; permiſſion, 
9 It is * the manner of the Romans to Aelirer 


Addiſon on Italy. 


any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have the accuſcrs face to 9 and have licence to | 


anſwer for himſelf. Acts. 
To To CENSF, "vi -SENS- V. a. licencier, Fr.] 
1. To rmit by a legal grant. 
i 7 Wits ed, er brav'd the Mien, 
And the preſs groan d with licens'd ef "a 
f es 
2. To diſmiſs; to ſend away. Not in uſe.” 
He would play well, and willingly, at ſome 
games of greateſt attention, which ſhewed, that 
Vhen he liſted he could licenſe his thoughts. Wotton. 
5 L., CENSER, It'-86n-86r. 2. . {from licenſe.) 
A granter of permiſſion ; common iy a tool 
of power. 
Lier XTIATE, li-s6n hit. 1. J. Uicentiatus, 
low Lat.) 
8 1. A man who uſes licenſe. Not in uſe. 


The licentiates ſomewhat licentiouſly, leſt they 


- ſhould prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon | 


themſelves for doubling or rejedting a letter, if 


the ſenſe fall aptly. 
2. A degree in Spaniſn univerſities. 
A man might, after that, time, ſue for the de- 
gree of licentiate or maſter in this faculty. Avliffe. 
7 o Lice/NTIATE, IH-sén- hat. v. a licenlier, 


Camden. 


Fr.] To permit; to encourage by licenſe. 
ſtifling of gener-⸗ 


We may not hazard either the 

_ ous inclinations, or the licentiating of any thing 
that is coarſe, L' Eftrange. 
Lick NTIOUS, Msn abs. bes Llicencicux, 


— 2 & 


2 RB 


Fairy Der, f 


_ "How, 3 it touch thee to the quick, 
Should'ſt thou but hear I were licentious ? 
And that this body, conſecrate to thee, 


3 — 
With ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate ? Shoted. | 


2. Preſumptuous ; unconfined. 
The Tyber, whoſe licentious waves, 
80 often overflow'd the neighbouring fields, 


Now runs 2 ſmooth and inoſſenſive courſe. | "Boſe. ; 


Lies, NTIOUSLY,! \R-g8n /.zhds-ly. adv. [from | 
licentious.] With too much liberty; ; with- 
out juſt reſtraint. 

-- 5 KW licenciates,, ſamewhat licentiouſly, will par- 
don themſelves. i Camden's Remains. 


L NTIOUSNESS, M.sen“-shüs-nis. u. Tit 


[from licentious.] Boundleſs liberty; con- 
tempt of Juſt reſtraint. 

One error is ſo fruitful, as it begetteth a thou» | 
ſand children, if the enen thereof be not 
timely reſtrained. Raleigb. 

This cuſtom has been always looked upon, by 

the wiſeſt men, as an effect of licentiouſucſe, and 


5 Pos of liberty, Sir. 
Puriog the Le — of the preſs, 
.the character of the queen was inſulted. Sꝛoift. 


Lien, Iitsh', 1. / [lice, Sax.] A dead car- | 
caſe; whence /ichawake, the time or act of | 


watching by the dead; tichgate, the gate 
through which the dead are carried to the 
grave ; Lichfeld, the field of the dead, a 
eity in Sta 
.tyred chriftians, Salve magna parens, Lich- | 
wa tte is ſtill retained! in Scatland in the ſame 


_ ſenſe, | 
| Ts cyOWL, Ntsh'-ow. =. 7. lurb and vl.] 


A ſort of owl, by the vul ar ſu ſed to 
foretel death. | K * * 


Fo Lick, Mx, . a. [licean; Sax; tecken, Dut-} FP 
over nnn n. | 


- 


4. To pals j 


2. Eager; greedy to ſwallow ; eager not with 


*4 


ordſhire, ſo named . 


LIC 


Eſeulapius went about with a dog 


dog and a ſhe- 
oat, both which he uſed much in his cures; the 
rſt for licking all ulcerated wounds, and the | 
goat's milk * the diſeaſes of the ſtomach and 


lungs. Sn 
A. bear's a fage beaſt; | 

Whelp'd without form, until the dam 1 

Has licl'd it into ſhape and frame. Hudibros. 


He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, 
And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews.. 
Dryden. 
I have ſeen an antiquary lit an old coin, among 
otker trials, to diſtinguiſh the age of it by its taſte. 
Addi iiſon. 
2. To lap; to take in by the. dane 
At once pluck out 
The multitudiuous tongue; let them not Ii 
The ſweet which is their poiſon. Sbaleſp. 
3. To lick up. To devour, 
Now ſhall this company licſ up all that are round 
about us, as the ox /icheth up the graſs. en ; 
When luxury has /ic#'d up all thy pelf, _ | 
.Curs'd by thy neighbours, thy truſtces, thyſelf: 
Think how poſterity will treat thy name. Pope. 
Lick, Hk“, 1. J. [from the verb.] A blow; 
rough uſage. A low word. 
He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, 
and gave me a lil acroſs the face. Dryden. 
L1CKER1ISH, Ik “-Er⸗ish. 4 adj, [liccena a 
LYcxtrovs, Mk“-èr-üüs. glutton, Saxon. 


| 


o 


| 


| 


ing the word, which has e with 
liguour, but with Ake.]. 
1. Nice in the choice of food. 
Voluptuous men ſacriſice all ſubſtantial ſatis- | 
Factions to a liguoriſs palate. ; 4 "Eftrange. 


EF 


hunger but guſt. 


it. Sidney. 
Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 
That! it was love that ſhin'd in ſhining maid; 
But lick'rous, poiſon'd, fain to her would go. 
Sidney. 
Certain rare manuſcripts, ſought in the moſt 
remote parts by Erpenius, the moſt excellent lin- 
guiſt, had been left to his widow, and were 
ſale to the jeſuits, waa chapmen of all Lach | 
ware. MWotton. 
In vain he proffer'd all his goods to ſave 
His bady,.deſtin'd to that living grave; 
The /iquoriſh hag rejects the pelf with ſcorn, 
And nothing but the man would ſerve her turn. 
D 


1. 


man's fleſh, that they would ſuck the blood as it 
run from the dying man. e Locle 


3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 
This ſenſe I doubt. 
. Would'ſt thou ſeek again to trap me here 
Li'c KERISHNESS, Ik -Er-Ishenis. 1. /. [from ' 
Lickeriſb. ] Niceneſs of palate. 
7 CORICE, Uk -kür-Is. 2. /. LV lique- | 
rigia, Ital.] A root of ſweet taſte. 
Liquorice root is long and ſlender, externally of 
.a duſky reddiſh brown, but within of a fine yel- 


gar; it grows wild in many parts of France, Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. The inſpiſſated Juice of 
this root is brought to us from Spain and Holland; 

from the firſt of which places it obtained the name 
of Spaniſh juice. 


LT CTOR; Uk tür. u. 


| niſh criminals. 
8 Saucy rt 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets. 
, Proconſuls to their provinces 
HFaſting, or on return, in robes of fate, 
5 Ligars and rod; the 8 * cheit — | Milk. * 


. 


"> * 


[ 


; 


This ſeems to he the proper way of ſpell- | 


It is never tongue: tied, where fit commendation, = 
f whereof womankind is fo. il. is offered unto | 


In ſome provinces they were fo /iquoriſs after 


With lickeriſþ baits, fit to enſnare a brute ? Milton, | 


low, full of juice, and of a taſte ſweeter than ſu- 


Hills Mat. Med. | 


Lat.] A beadle that | 
attended the conſu 5 to apprehend or pu- | 


wa 1 To exhibit falſe repreſentation. 


- LIE 
Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt em ake; 
Though in his country-town no {ifors. were, 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune, - Dryden's Judenal. 
Lid, ud”. N. * [plid, Sax. lied, Germ. ] FA 
I, A cover; any thing that ſhuts down over wy 
a veſſel; any ſtopple that covers the mouth, 
> but not enters it. —_— 
Hope, inſtead of flying off with the reſt, ſtuck Rm 
ſo cloſe to the /iz of the cup. that it was ſhut down Ws 
upon her. .. Adliſcn, 
2. The membrane. that, when we fleep or 
wink, is drawn over the eye. 8 
Do not for ever with thy veiled lids, 
- Seek for thy noble father in the duſt. Sbaleſy. 
Our eyes have {iaz, our ears fill ope we keep. 
Davie, 
That eye dropp'd 68 diſtinct and clear, © 
As any. muſe's,tongue could ſpeak ; 
When from its lid a pearly tear 8 
Ran trickling down her beauteous check. Pre. 8 
The rod of Hermes | _"—_ 
To fleep could mortal eye-/ids fix, 
And drive departed ſouls to Styx: 
That rod was juſt a type of Sid's, 
Which o'er a Britiſh ſenate's lid 
Could ſcatter opium full as well, a 
And drive as many ſouls to hell. 1 Swift, RE 
LIE, 1. 1. J (lie, Fr.] Any thing imprcs- 
nated with ſome other body; as, ſoap or last. 4 
Chamber - lie breeds fleas like a loach. Sοt. 
All liquid things concodted by heat become Y cl- 
low; as ye, wort, e. *Peacham on Drawing, 
Lin, If”. 2. /. (lie, Sax.] 4 
t. A criminal falſehood. 
Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant! with my word BY 
Pl] prove: the lie thou f peaſt. Shatefp. Macbel l. 
A he is properly an outward ſignification of 
ſomething contrary to, or at leaſt beſide, the in- 
ward ſenſe of the mind; ſo that when one thing 05 
is ſignified or expreſſed, and the ſame thing not 
meant or intended, that is properly a He. Son. 
Truth isthe objecto eee 6 as god 
is of. our will; and th underſtanding can no more 
be delighted with a Tye, than the will can chuſe aa 
apparent evil. Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is "I 
not true, and I ſay to him, This is not true, o 
this is falſe, 1 only convey to him the naked ide _ 
of his error; this is the primary, idea: bur if [ | 5 3 
ſay i it is a lie the word lie carries alſo a ſecondary 
1dea; for- it implies both the falſehood of tbe 
fpeech, and my reproach and cenſure of the A 
ſpeaker. Weatts's Logict, 3 
2. A charge of falſehood; to give the lie, b MY 
a formulary phraſe. Bo 
That ie ſhall lye ſo heavy on my ſword, 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge; 
Till thou the ſie giver, and that He, reſt 5 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſæull. Shak. 
It is a contradiction-to ſuppoſe, that whole ne- 
tions of men ſhould unanimouſly give the lie to al 
what, by the moſt invincible evidence, every one 
of them knew to be true. Locke, = 
Men will give their on experience the lie, ra- 
ther than admit of any Fg diſagreeing with 
.*theſe tenets. Locle. 
3. A fiction. This ſenſe is ludicrous. 3 
The cock qr fox, the fool and knave imply ; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a he. Dry. 
To LIE, 1“. v. . lleozan, Sax. liegen, Dat.) 7 
1. To utter criminal falſehood. . 
I know not where he lodges; and for me to de 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, He lies here, or he lis ﬀg 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. 85a. 
If a foul he unto his neighbour in that which i 
was delivered him to keep, he ſhall reſtore that 
which was delivered. e. 


Should I He againſt my right Jeb, xxxiv, 6 


- 
— 


| 


— 


Z 


| bl 


Inform us, will the emp'ror treat ke 


1 


% 


Or do the prints and 1 lis? 


"LIE 


1. 1. pret. 1 ur; 7 have lain 


2 LIE, I. texan, Sax. liggen, Dut.] 


or lien. 


#3 inclination Sint ſomething elſe, 

bx |; to preſs upon- 

7 et 2 lier 1 like an untimely ſhow r 
Upon the ſweeteſt flow r of all the field. Shakeſp. 


0 8 Lie heavy on him, earth, for he it has lain without improvement. Watts. |. 
4 Laid many a heavy load on thee. 14. To be in a ſtate of concealment. 
= Epitaph on Vanbrugh. Many things in them lie concealed to us, which | 
r | 4 To be repoſited in the grave. they who were concerned underſtood at firſt ſight. 

I All-the kings of the nations lie in glory, every Locke. 
= one in his own houſe. | Ta. xiv. 18. 1 3. To be in priſon. 
7 I will lie with my fathers, and chou ſhalt carry Your impriſonment ſhall not be long; 

be me out of Egypt, and bury me in your burying- I will deliver you, or elſe /ic for you. Shakeſp. N 

„place. . Avi. 30. 16. To be in a bad ſtate. 

4. To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. Why will you lie pining and pinching yourſelf 
1 How many good young princes would do'ſo; in ſuch a loneſome, ſtarving courſe of life ? | 
"RE their fathers /ying ſo ſick as mg at this time is? L' Eftrange's Fables. 

oa Shakeſp. The generality of mankind lig pecking at one 
= My little daughter Lieth at the point of death; another, till one * one they ar all torñ to pieces. 

I pray thee come and lay thy hands on her, that 0 ' Eftrange's Fables. 
me may be healed. Mark. a; Ars the gods to do your drüdgery, and you lie 

E- 5 56. To pals the. time of ſleep. | bellowing with your finger in yeur mouth? 

5 The watchful traveller, | 


EZ That by the moun's miſtaken light did riſe, * 
Lay down again, and clos'd his weary eyes. Dryd. 
= Forlorn he muſt, and perſecuted flie ; 
Climb:the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 


6. To be laid up or repoſited. 
200 I have ſeen where copperas is made, great va- 
riety of them, N of which 1 have yet Hing 
| by me. ol 
17. To remain fixed. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to 
that has ever lien at their hearts. Temple. 
8. To refide. 

k thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted ? 

1 if thou doeſt not well, fin /ieth at the door. 

Gen. iv. 7. 
9 To be placed or ſituated, with reſpect to 
ſomething elſe. 
Deferts, where there lay no way. 
7 I fly | 
IE To thoſe happy climes that lie, 3 
Wöere day never ſhuts his eye. Milton, 
There ties our way, and that our paſſage home. 
Dryden. 


7 Envy between deings equal i in nature, though 
; 10 unequal i in eircumſtances. Collier of Envy. | 
* 


out of the road. Locke en Education. 
What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards in- 


confuſion of a negative idea. Locke, 


10. To'preſs upon afflictively. 
EE = Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou haſt 
afflicted me with all thy waves. Efalins, 
He that commits a fin fhall find EX vol 
The preſſing guilt /ie heavy on his RY 
| bribes or favour ſhall aſſert his cauſe; 
| Creech. 
| Shew the power of religion, in abating that 
Do *anguiſh which ſeems to lie ſo heavy on 
Leonora. — 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious: 
5 Suppoſe kings, beſides the entertainment of 
luxury, ſhould have ſpent their time, at leaſt what 
lay upon their hands, in-chemuſtry, it cannot be 
denied but princes may paſs their time advan- 
tageouſly that Way. s.t : 
I would recommend the ſtudies of knowledge 
to the female world, that they may not be at a loſs 


| 2 : Addi Hen 5 ret 1 
12. Tobe judicially imputed.” 

If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 

1 would turn her looſe to him ; and what he gets 

more of Yor __ — pak it 8 on my 

Bead. S5217% 


1 


= 


+5 2 


To reſt horizontally, or. with very great 


quarrel with us, the recovering of” Jamaica, for |... 


Wilom. Few 


The buſineſs of a tutor, rightly employed, es | 


finity, /ies in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate | 


Addiſon. 


Temple. 


how to employ thoſe hours that /e upon their 
hands. . 


WIE 


13. To bet in any particular ſtate. ; 

I money go before, all ways do lie open. Shak. 
The * lie waſte, the wayfaring man 
ceaſeth. Tſaiab, 
ſtill. Exodus. 

Do not think that the knowledge of any parti- 
cular ſubje& cannot be improved, merely becauſe 


17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate. 
* 


diverſion. Collier. 


. ceives from this fine ſentence. T . 


againſt the vices to which he is moſt expoſed, ſo 


lie at the mercy of the weather in our moral con- 
duct. 


The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, 


mers, at whoſe e every miniſter lies to be de- 
frauded. | Swift. 
18. To conſiſt. 
The image of it gives me content already; and 
I truſt it will grow to a moſt proſperous perfection. 
Alt lier much in your holding up. 
He that thinks that diverſion may not lie in hard 
labour, forgets the early e and hardriding of 
huntſmen. Locke. 
fg: To be in the power; to belong to. 
Do'ſt thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, 
to preferve the lives of all men? 


He ſhews himſelf very malicious if he knows I 


much as in him lies. Stilling fleet on Idolatry. 
Mars is the warrior's god; in him it /ies . 

On whom he favours to confer the prize. Dryd. 
20. T6 be valid in a court of judicature : 

as, an action lieth againſt Due. 

21. To coſt : as, it lies me in more money. 
22. To lie at. To importune; to teaze. 
23. To lie by. To reſt; to remain ſtill. 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 

Ev'n the billows of the fea, | 
7 Hung their heads, ang then lay by; 

In' ſweet muſick is ſuch art, ROE 
Killing care, and grief of Heart, | 
24; 75 lie down. 10 reſt; to go into a ſtate 

of tepoſe. | 

The leopard ſhall lie down with the bid. 
ö Iſaiah, xi. 6. 


255 To lie down. To fink into the grave: 


| ball lie down with him in the duſt. Job, xx. 
26. To lis in. To be in childbec. 


. , little work, how handſome it is to lie in and fleep; 
or to louſe themſelves in the fun- ſhine, they that 


Vel on Treland. 


The ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt and lie 


© Eſtrange s Fables, | 


Fo ſee a hated perſon ſuperior, and to /ie under 
dhe anguiſn of a diſadvantage, is far enough from 


It is but a very ſmall comfort, that a plain man, a 
| tying under a ſharp fit of the ſtone for a weck, re- 


As a man ſhould always be upon his guard 
we ſhould take a more than ordinary care not to | 
Addi iſon' s Freebolder.. 


and collected from a moſt miſerable race of far- | 


8  hakeſp. 


Duppa s Rules for Mts, 


' deſerve credit, and yet goes about to blaſt it, as - 


| Lizce, Ie dzh. adj. age, 


1 


Fall aſleep, or hearing die.  Shakeſp. Hai. \ VIII. 


The needy ſhall lie down. in ſafety. La. xiv. 30. 


His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which |... 
XX, 11. 


As for all other good women that love to * but Tit 


L I E 


You confine yourſeIfmoſt unreaſonably. Come; 
you mult go viſit the lady that lies ir. Shakeſp. cori 


apoſtemated. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
The doctor has praQiiſcd both by ſea and land, 


When Florimel deſign'd to lie privately i ing 


That her nurſe, nay her midwife, ſcarce heard 
her once ſqueal. 
Hyſterical affections are contracted by accidents 
in lying in. | 
27. To lie under,” To be ſutges to; to be 
oppreſſed by. 
vantage. 
This miſtake never ought to be imputed to Dry- 


lie under neceſſity. 


cry mightily. 
obligation or duty. 


of will be required at their hands. Bacon. 


— 


a curious formation of human bodies. 


29. 70 lie with,” To converſe in bed. 
Pardon me, Baſſanio, 
For by this ring ſhe lay with me. 


30. It may be obſerved of this word in gene- 


nency of condition, applied to things. 
LIEr, le'f. adj. [leop, Sax. lief, Dut. J Dear; 3 
beloved. Obſolete. 

My iefeſt lord ſhe thus beguiled had, 
For he was Home all fleſh doth frailty 8 


— a 
* 


| You with the reſt, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head; 
And with your beſt endeavour have Rirr'd up * 


77:6 


in familiar ſpeech. - 


ſay the truth, I had as /ief have the foppery o 


dom, as the morality of impriſonment. -- S 


low Lat.] 


whence liegeman for ſubject. 
2. Sovereign [This fignification ſeemst to have 


of liege men, being by miſtake called liege 
lord. 


Did not the 3 realm acknowl 
VIII. for their king and liege lord ? 
My lady liege, ſaid he, 

What all your ſex deſire is ſbvereignty. D 

So much of. it as is founded on theilaw of na- 


2 pen. 


LiEGE, le Ah. u. 1 Sovereign; fuperior Jord: 
ſcarcely in uſe. 


| O pardon me my liege / but for my tears fey 


The other part reſery'd 1 by conſent,” 
For that my ſovereign / 
The natives, dubious Who m 
They mult obey, in conſternation wait © © 
* rigid e wil e their li 5 
bilipe, 


* — 


0 have been but awhile in Ireland can well witneſs, | 


* <7 |. oy 
« br IN he 
= = - * * ML z 0 A. 
. * "is * 
. 


She had lain in, and her right breaſt had been 
and therefore cures the green ſickneſs and lying in. 

| Spectator. | 
She choſe with ſuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 
Prior . 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Sb 8 


ral, that it commonly implies ſomething of 
* luggiſh neſs, inaQtion, or ſteadineſs, applied 
to perſons ; and ſome gravity or perma- 


A generous perſon will lie tk great diſad- 
Smalridge s Sermons, - 


den, but to thoſe who ſuffered ſo noble a genius to 
Pope. 
Eurqpe lay then under a deep lethargy, and was 
no otherwiſe to be reſcued but by one that would 
Atterbury. 5 
28. To lie upon. To become the matter of 


Theſe are not places merely of favour, the charge : 
of ſouls /ies upon them; the greateſt account where- 


It ſhould lie upon him to make out how mat- 
ter, by undirected motion, could at firſt neceſſarily 
fall, without ever erring or miſcarrying, into ſuch- - 


Bentley s Sernions. a 


aw + 


| 9 "Queen. 8 


My liefeft liege to be mine enemy. Shak. Henry VI. 
LixF, Ie f. adv. Willingly ; now uſed” only 


II I could ſpeak fo wiſely under an arreſt, 10 
| would ſend for certain of my creditors; and Jet by 
ee * 


Fr. gie, Ital. Karius, 5 
1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure'; fubjeR : $ 


| accidentally riſen from the former, the lord 
"wy 2275 0 
den, * 
ture, may be ſtiled natural ele that is toſay, > 


a de votedneſs unto God our liege lord, fo as as to act 
in all things according to his will. Grew? Con. 


| Thad foreſtall'd this dearanddeeprebuke: ap. 8 
iege was in my debt. Sup. «RF 


£1. Teresa, . 


? 1 


LI E 


1 ruin, 1 4zh- man. n. J. [from ee 0 


4 man- A ſubject: not in ule, 


This liegemam gan to wax more bold, 
And when he felt the folly of his lord, 
In his own kind, he gan himſelf unfold, F. Queen. 
Sith then the anceſtors of thoſe that now live, 
yielded themſelves then ſubjects and liqemen, ſhall 


4 8 not tye their children to the ſame ſubjection? 


- Spenſer on Ireland. 
Stand, ho! who is there? 


Triends to this ground, and liegemen to the Dane. 
| SGbalgſp. 
Leen, 12-ditivr. 1. /. more proper legier, 
or ledger. A reſident ambaſſador. 
| His paſſions: and his fears 
Lie liegers for you in his breaſt, and there 
Negotiate your affairs, Denham's . 
LY 245 Nen, the participle of lie. 
One of the people might lightly have lien with 
- thy wife. | Gen. Avi. 10. 


Tung Kick, M. n-tér “Ik. al. [from lien- 
ters. ] Pertaining to a lientery. | 
There are many medicinal preparations of iron, 
but none equal to the tincture made without acids; 


tone of the Parts; as in lienterich and other like 
caſes, Gre tos Muſeum. 


4 Ir ENTZRY, 1 WAn-tbrit8, 1. f. [from >a, lee 


ſmooth, and io, inteſtinum gut; lienterie, 
"BB. 
A 1 the food paſſes ſo ſuddenly through 
the ſtomach and guts, as to be thrown out 
by ſtool with little or no alteration. Qincy. 
on K, II -Er. 1. / [from to lie.] One that reſts 
or lies down; or remains concealed. 


There were liers in —_ againſt him behind oy 


5 


2 


Fof. viii. 14. 
it is only 


the city. 


LIEU, M0: u. S. [Fr.] Place; room: 

̃ . uſed with int in lieu, inſtead. 
God, of his great liberality, had determined, in 
0 of man's endeavours, to beſtew the ſame by 
— the rule of that juſtice which beſt beſeemeth him. 
Hooker. 
8. Ta lieu of. fuch an increaſe of dominion, it is our 
bulinef to extend out trade. 


Iagys, if v. adv, [See LiE r.] Willingly. 
+ _ Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as 1 pronounced 
48 to you, tripplingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve 
dhe town-crier had ſpoke my lines. Sbaleſb. 


L"Eftrange. 
[Liewte- 


Would as/eve hang as work, 
LanuTe/NANCY, Jif-t&n'-nin- 65. . l 1. f. 

nance, Fr. from 4ieutenant-] 

| 7. The office of a ſieutenant. 


If ſuch tricks as theſe ſtrip, you 0 of your | | 


1 it had been better you had ws kiſſed 


2. 15 oooh — fingers ſo oſt. 
dy of lieutenants. 
. of undiſputed maſters, is hardly ſo ng 
s the liſt of che Jicutenancy of our metropolis. 


5 


nant, Fr.] 
. A deputy one who acts by: vicarious, au- 
thori 
1 3 Wither away ſo 1 5 


455 No. farther than the tower. 
0 Well enter all together, 


Ad in good time here the . comes. Sk | | 
I muſt put you in mind of the lords lieutenants, | | 
and deputy lieutenanti, of the counties; their pro- 


per uſe.is for ordering the military affairs, in order 
Lo oppoſe an invaſion from abroad, or a tebellion 
; 8 or ſedition at home. Bacon. 


Killing, as it is conſidered in itſelf without all 1 


2 circumſtances, was never prohibited to the 


vf iſtrate, who is the Ncegerent or. licutes 3s, 
A EL k 


of : _ a 


from whom be derives his power 
Bramball * Hebes 


e 


* 


„ Ad) 
"1 Den 0 Þ 
2 8 n 4 


eſpecially in obſtructions, and to ſtrengthen the 


Addifon' Freebolder. 


1 
o 
— — 


1 
; 
. 
j 


] 


| 


4 


. 


Lies, Hf. u. /. plural lives. (Fan to we, 


A particular looſeneſs, or diarrhea, 2 


Action is death to ſome ſort of people, and they 


 Shakeſp. : 


— 


1 Felton on the Chicks. | 
LifvTE NANT, Uft6n'-nint: . J. (lieu 


4% 


1 


* 


So like, that we may take the one for t 'other ! 


LY 


gent by our new lieutenant, who in Rome, 
And fince ſrom me, has heard of your renown, 


— 
* 


Philipe's Briton. | 
1. In war, one who holds the next rank to a 


I come to offer peace. 


ſuperior of any denomination; as, a gene- 
ral has his lientenani generals, a colonel his 
lieute nant colonel, and a captain 1 his 
lieulenant. 
It were meet that ſuch captains only were em- 
loyed as have formerly ſerved in that country, and 
15 at leaſt lieutenants there. Spenſer on Treland. 
According to military cuſtom the place was 
.good, and the lieutenant of the colonel's company 
| might well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip. 
Wutton. 
The earl of Effex was made lieutenant general of 
the army; the moſt popular man of the kingdom, 
and the darling of the ſwordmen. Clarendon. 
His Iieutenant, engaging againſt his poſitive or- 
ders, being beaten by Lyſander, Alcibiades was 
again baniſhed. Suu. 
Canſt thou ſo many gallant ſoldiers ſee, 
And captains and /teutenants flight for me? Gay. 


Lieute/NANTSHIP, If-ten“-nänt-ship. 2. J. 
from lieutenant. ] 
lieutenant. 


* 


Sax. 
x. Union and co-operation of foul with body; 3 
vitality; animation, Pe to an inani- 


mate ſl ate. 
On thy % no more. 
0 My Hi i, I never held buy 48 2 ports 


To wage againt thy Eg Ks ing 2.4, 
She ſhews a body rather than a 1 
& ſtatue than a breather. Sbakeſp. 4 Int. and Cliopat, 


Let the waters bring forth abundantly the Mov- 
ing creature that hath life, | Gen. i. 20. 
The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in nothing 
but a participation of the ſame continued /ife, by 
<onſtantly fleeting particles of matter, in ſucceſſion 
_ vitally united to the ſame organized body. Locke, 


— 


a. Preſent ſtate 3 as diſtinct from other n | 


of human exiſtence. - 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother! 


Dream of a ſhadow ! a reflection made 
From the falſe glories of the gay reflected bow, | 
Is more a ſolid thing than thou! _ | 
Thou weak⸗ built iſthmus, that doſt proudly riſe | 
| Up. betwixt two eternities; 

Yet canſt not wave nor wind fuſtain, 

But, . and o erwhelm d, the ocean meets 


e 
When I 1 life, tis all a cheat, 
Yet fool'd by hope men favour the deceit, _ 
. Live on, and think to-morrow will repay 3. 
To-morrow's falſer than the former daß; 
Lies more; and when it fays we ſhall be bleſt 
With ſome new joy, takes off what we poſſeſt. 
Strangy cozenage ! none would live paſt Fare 
again, 

Yet all hope pleaſure i in what yet ftemain; { 
And from the dregs of life think to receive || 
What the firſt ſprightly rutining could not give; 
I'm tir d of waiting for rhis chemick gold, ] 
WP fools us young, and beggars us when' old. | 


— 


, 


tant — 
Howe'er is well that while mankind 1 
wm life's perverſe meindets: errs, | 
He can imagin'd pleaſures find, pF 
TO combat againſt real cares. Prior. 


So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 


3. Enjoyment, or poſſeſſion of Exiſtence, as 
oppoſed to deatb. | 
Then avarice gan through his veins to i 


nis greedy flames, and me 1 ife devsurin fire. | 


een,” 
2 {Ter ak 


\ 


is to best my 27. | 


Der 8283 1 — 


— — 


| 
6. Condition; manner of living with reſped 


The rank or office of : 


1 


: AF ſteal thyſelf from life by flow decays; Pope. . 


LIF 


And prove the period of their t ny, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs. Sele. 
Nor love thy %, nor hate; but what thou ly T 
Live well, how ns or ſhort permit to Hear n. 
Mills. 7 5 

He entreated me not to- whe his 15 fe, but Exact | L 
u ſum of money. Broome on the Ozyſſ.; 


4+ Blood, the ſuppoſed vehicle of life, 
His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground. 
And the warm // came illuung through the F | 
wound, Pap, 


3. Conduct manner of living with reſpedtto | to | 9 
virtue or vice. 1 

His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might 
Be wrong; his /; life I'm ſure was in the right. 3 
Cercle. be 
Henry and Edward, brighteſt ſons of fame, © 


y 
— 1 '* 
7 


9 5 
F 8 ; 


And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name; 
After a life of glorious toils endur d, | Ke 
Clos'd their long glories with a fi gh. 755 1 9 | 
I'll teach my family to lead good /ives.. 
Mrs. Barks, i. 9 


to happineſs and miſery. 
Such was the ue the agel Sabines led; 4 
So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryde, 7508 
7. Continuance of our preſent ſtate ; as, hab ; 
his 4% was ſpent in ſtudy. Fi 
Some have not any clear ideas all their lives, RE 
Tcl. 


„Untam'd and fierce ger tyger ill remains, 

Aud tires his /; "fe : with biting « on his chains, Prior 2 

Ihe adminiſtration of this bank is for 7; ife, and | 8 

partly in the hands of the chief citizens, 7 = 
Addi ion on Ttah. FI 5 | 

2. The living form oppoſed to copies. = | 

This is the beſt part of beauty which a picur: 8m 
cannot exprels, By. nor 8 firſt ſight of the if; = 

Bacon t Eſſay, 15 7 } 

Let Lina viſit eminent perſons of great nan: 

| abroad, that he may tell how the /j/e agrecth wii 

the fame, Bau 

He that would be a maſter, muſt draw by tb 

life as well as copy from originals, and join theory | 
and experience together. Couolliu, 


9. Exact reſemblance: with to before it. 
believe no character of any perſon was e- -r, 
better drawn :o the /ife than this. Deal A 4 
Rich carvings, portraiture, and imag'ry, 
Where ev'ry figure 70 the life expreſs'd — 
The godhead's pow'r. 4 Dryden's Knight's Tal 83 * 
He ſaw in order painted on the wall „ 
The wars that fame around the world had blou ;, 
All zo the %, and every leader known. = 1 
10. Genefal ſtate of man. "EM 
Studious they appear 
of arts that poliſh /i/e; inventors rare! 1 
Unmindful of their Maker. Min, - 
All that cheers or ſoftens /ife, 1 
The tende mm, Haber, 1 and wife. 
P „ 
1. S decurtences ; human affais; 
the courſe of things. == 
+.» This I know, not only by reading of books it DE. 
my ſtudy, but alſo by erperience of life abroad „ 
the world. Aſechand . 
Not to know at large of things remote - 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtile; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, | —— 
Is the prime wiſdom, Milten's Bored 27 
12. Living perſon. _ 1 
| Why ſhouldI play che Roman fool, and dic 2 1 
On mine own ſword ? whilſt I ſee lives the Tn ® 8 
Do better upon them. Sbaleſp. Mack if 
'T 13. Narrative of a life paſt. 
Einterel, that writes his life, = 
x Tells: us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife. 2p 3 
14. Spirit; briſkneſs; | 


* 


th might ee, | 


vivacity ;' reſolutio! E | 
40 * 8 Helots mh thitherward with a new 161 1 
- retotution, as if their captain had been a root 1 
— eo Iry: = 1 _ - 


5 k 


"1 In 


LI F 


They have no notion of /;fe and fire in fancy | 


to them as the beſt: Felton, 


ich half the fre and /ife, 
: | wi hi he kiſs'd Amphytrion' s wife, Prior, 


Animal ; animated exiſtence; animal 
being: 8 


3 | Full nature ſwarms with / life. Themſon. | : 
1 16. Syſtem of animal nature. 
1 4 Lies chrough all /ife. Pope. 


7. Lifeis alſo uſed of vegetables, and what- 

= . ""— grows and decays. ; 

as | Li FE BLOOD, It'f-blud. u. /. [fe ad Blood. ] 

- The blood neceſſary to life; the vital blood. 
N This ſickneſs doth infect 4. 
lifeblood of our enterprize. akeſp. 

35 FTE a "| thou drain the /ieb/ood of the 

= FT, child? | Shakeſp. 

1 5 His forchead ſtruck the ground, 

1 ifebloed and life ruſh'd mingled through the 
3 wound. Dryden. 
* They loved with that calm and nob le value 

— which dwells in the heart, with a warmth like 


that of .  feblood, | * Spedator. 
Money, the /ife! 1500 of the nation, 

Corrupts and ſtagnates in the veins, 

VDnleſs a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heat maintains, Swift. 


5 2 © LiFEBVERLA' STING» lif-ev-ar-las' ting. 1. . 
A4n herb. Ainſavorth, 


1 1 L!FEGIVING), IWE-glv-ving. u. J. Lliſe and giv- | 


ing.] Having the power to give life. 
His own heat, 


He fat deviſing. death 
To them who liv'd; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that Hifegiving plant. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 


1 9 | LiFEs bab, l'f-gard. . LP and guard.) 


May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, | 


2. Vnanimated ; void of life. 

Was l to have never parted from thy ide ? 
As good have grown there ſtill a /ifelss "rib! Milt. 
17 14 ; | s bs hus began 

2 1 Outrage from /ifclef5 things. Milton. 
4 = The power which produces their motions, 
EE fprings from ſomething without themſelves : if 


e unactive heap of matter. Cheyne. 
"= 5 Andempeywords ſhe gave, and ſounding ſtrain, 
"A "4 6 | But ſenſeleſs, Ji felt idol void and vain, Pope. 
3. Wanting power, force, or ſpirit. : 
7 | Hopeleſs and belpleſs doth Ægcon 1 wend, 
Baut to procraſtinate his /f. end. Shateſp. 
1 1 Unkuowing to command, proud to obey 
8 | A lifeleſs king, a royal ſhade I lay. 
4 Wanting or deprived of phyſical energy, 
The other victor-flame a moment ſtood, 
Then fell, ne lifeleſs left the extinguiſh'd wood. 
= — Dr den. 


Without vigour; frigidl ejunel 
1 FL FELIKE, f. lik. . 4% 20 4 
aliving perſon. 
Minerva, lifelike, on embodied air — 
Impreſs d the form of Ipthema the fair. Pope. | 
Nerve; ſtrings imagine dato convey life. 
Theſe lines are the veins, the ie, 
The undecaying lif:Rrings of thoſe hearts 
That ſtill ſhall pant, and ſtill ſhall exerciſe 


 tinuance or duration of life. 
Jo dain talked proſe all his life-time, without 


owing what it was. 
Vol. H. Ne II. 


5 Pp 
* 


1 


-and in words; and any thing that is juſt in gram- | 
mar and in meaſure, is as good oratory and poetry | 


Prior. 


. | 'FELESLY, fle-. adv. [from ti els. | 


' Kindled at firſt from heav'n's I ifegiving fire. Spe 5. To raiſe in fortune. 


Ghaſtly with wounds, and lif-!eſs on the bier. Prior. | 


this power were ſuſpended, they would become a | 


adj, [life and like. ] Like | 
2 


1 . LIrRSTRIN 85 I'f-string. N. l. [life and ftring. ]} 


— ion on Medals. i 5 


ö 
ba 


; 


Lirr, Vt”. 1. /. [from the verb. 


; L IV 


\ 
LiFEWE/ARY, IWf-we-ry. adj. [life and aveary.] | 
Wretched ; tired of 68 Y i 
© Let me have 
A dram of poiſon, ſuch ſoon ſpeeding geer, 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, | 
That the Herbe] taker may fall dead. PO. 


7 LIFT, ft“. v. a. [Ha, Swed. loffier, Dan. | 


I ited, or liſt; I have lifted, or lift. 
I. To raiſe from the ground; to ! to 
elevate; to hold on high. 
Filial ingratitude! 
Is it not as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
For lifting food to't ? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Your gueſts are coming; : | 
Lift up your countenance, as 'twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Propp'd by the ſpring, it /rfts aloft the head, 
But of a ſickly beauty ſoon to ſhed, 
In ſummer living, and in winter dead. 


Yoke 
2, To bear; to ſupport. Not in uſe. 


So down he fell, that th' earth him Andern x 


Did groan, as feeble ſo great load to lift, Fairy ©. | 
3. To rob; o plun er. Whence the term 
 ſhopli Ver. | 

So weary bees in little cells repoſe, 
But if night robbers Ii%t the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen City grows, 
Dryden. 
. To exalt; to elevate mentally. 


My heart was / ift up in the ways of the Lord. | | 
2 Clown.” | 


Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cæcilia greater pow'r is given, 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, | 
Hers /;ft the ſoul to heav'n. Pope. 
The eye of the Lord lifted up his head from 

_ miſery, 
6. To raiſe in eſtimation. 


Neither can it be thought, becauſe ſome leſſons | 


are choſen out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer 
diſgrace to the word of God, or if up the writ- 
ings of men above it. 
7. To exalt in dignity. . 
See to what a godlike beight | 
The Roman virtues /ift up mortal man! . Addiſon. 
8. To elevate; to ſwell as with pride. | 
Lifted up With pride. 1 Tim. iii. 6. 
Our ſucceſſes have been great, and our hearts 
have been too much 7ifted up by them, ſo that we 
have reaſon to humble ourſelves. Aiterbusy. 
9. Upis ſometimes emphatically added to I,. 
He lift up his {pear againſt eight hundred, whom 
he ſlew at one time. 2 Sam, Xxili. 8. 
Ariſe, lift # the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand, | Geneſis. 
To LieT, lift. v. 2. To ſtrive to raiſe by 
ſtrength. 
Piach cattle of paſtüre while ſummer doth laſt, 
And /iftat their tailes ere a winter be paſt. Ter. 


The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond | 


its ſtrength, like the body ſtrained by Jifting at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken. 
Locle. 


1. The manner of lifting. 
In the /i/7 of the feet, when a man goeth up the 
hill, the weight of the body beareth moſt upon the 
Knees: 
In races, it is not the large aride, or high /ift, 
that makes the ſpeed. | 
2. The act of lifting. 


The goat gives the. fox a lift, and out he ſprings. | 


£7 Eftrange. 


3. Effort; ſtruggle... Dead lift i is an effort to | 


raiſe what with the whole force cannot be 


moved] and figuratively any ſtate of i Os 
e motion ſpirit and nature both i impart. Daniel, | 


LIFETIME, lVf-tim; u. . Life and time.] Con- ; 


tence and inability. 
Myſelf and Trulla nd a ſhift , 
To help him out at a dead ift. | 
Mr. Doctor had-puzzled his brains 
in min a ballad, but was at a ſtand, - 


Ecculus, | 


* Hooker. | 


Bacon. 


Bacon s Eſſays. : 


Hudibras, 1 | 


LIG 
And you freely muſt own, you were at a dead lift, 
Swift to 


. Lift, in Scotland, an a load or ſur- 


charge of any thing; as alſo, if une be diſ- 
guiſed much with liquor, they and He has 
got a great lift, 

5. (In Scottiſh.] The ſky :. for in a ſtarry 
night they ſay, How clear the lift is! 


them at pleaſure. - 
L1FTER, lif-tur. u. / (from lift.) One that 
lifts, 
Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the lifter up” 
of mine head. Pfal. iii. 3. 


Thou kenſt the great care 
L have of thy health and thy welfare, 
Which many wild beaſts liggen in wait, 
| For to entrap in thy tender ſtate. Spenſ. Paſforalr. 


LI GAMENT, Hg- ga- mènt. . ,. ligamentum, 
from ligo, Lat. Iigament, Fr.] 


* 


than a cartilage, but harder than a mem- 
brane; they have no conſpicuous cavities, 
neither have they any ſenſe, left they ſhould 
ſuffer upon the motion of the joint: their 
chief uſe is to faſten the bones, which are 
articulated together for motion, leſt they 
ſhould be diſlocated with exerciſe. WINCY 
Be all their /igaments at once unbound, g 
- And their disjointed bones; to powder ground. 
f | Serdys. 


H*® The Incus is one way joined to the malleus, the 


other end being a proceſs is fixed with a ligament 
to the tapes, Holder. 
2. (In popular or poetical language. ] Any 
thing which connects the parts of the body. 
Though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 
det, muſt not force them till themſelves they break. 
Vena. 
3. Bond; chain; entanglement. 2 
Men ſometimes, upon the hour of departure, do 
ſpeak and reaſon above themſelves ; for then the 
ſoul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments af 
the body, reaſons like herſelf, and diſcourſes in a 
ſtrain above mortality. Addi ifon' s Speftator. 
LiGAME/NTAL, lig-k-men'-tal. 4. 5 
LiS AEN Tous, lig-i-min'-ths. $ 7. 
[from ligament.] Compoſing a ligament, 
The urachos or /igamental paſſage, is derived 
from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it dis- 


| Brown's V ug. Err. 
The clavicle is :nferied into the firſt bone of 


| membrane. Wiſeman, 
Lies TION, N. g- © "FRG 1. Fe Ukgatio,. Lat. } 
The act of binding. 6 | | 

1 The ſtate of being bound. 

The flumber of the body ſeems to be but the 
waking of the foul ; it is the genes of ſenſe, but 
the liberty of reaſon..." ' Addiſon. . 

L1\caTuRE, lg 84. tshör. 2 7 Ligature, Fr.. 


; ligatura, Lat.] 


t. Any thing tied round another; bandige. 
He deludeth us allo by philters, ligatures;tharms, . 
and many ſuperſtitious ways in the cure of diſ- 
eaſes. = 
lf you ſlit the artery, and ckruſt it into it a pipe, 
and caſt a ſtrait ligature upon that part of the ar- 
tery; notwithſtanding the blood hath free paſſage 
| through the pipe; yet will not the artery beat be- 
low the Igature; but de but take off the ligatare, 
it will beat immediately. Ray on the Creation, 
The many ligatures of our Engliſh dreſs: check 
the circulatzon of the blood. - 
I found my arms and legs very ſtrongly faſten- 


' i 


4; 


: „ 


6. Lifts of a ſail are ropes to raiſe or lower | | : 


70 Lis, Ilg“. v. . [leggerr, Dut.] To lie. 


1. Ligament is a white and ſolid body, ſofter | 


id wit the watery and urinary part of its aliment, 


the ſternon, and bound in by a ſtrong ligamentous -_ 


as 


Spectator. 
ed on each ſide to the ground; 1 likewiſe felt ſe- 


veral ſlender ligatures acroſs my body; from my 
arm-pits to my thighs. Gulliver s bh 5 
2. The act of binding. | | 


þ 


— 
* 1 * 


. ne LIG „5 I 10 


5 The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with] figures are; diminiſhing as it comes nearer the] It will 1 light, that you may bear i it 4 * 
moſt ſtrict Hyature ſqueezed the blood into his face. borders. Dryden 47 Dufreſney. Under a cloke that is of any length. Shaksp. 
| ' Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. | 9. Reach of knowledge; mental view. A king that would not feel his crown too heavy, 
40 Any ft ge of the circulation will produce a | Light, and underſtanding, and wiſdom, like the] muſt wear it every day; but if he think it too 
: Ts ; ligature or boy's 4 J * wiſdom of the gods, was found in him. light, he knoweth not of what metal it is made. 
rbullnot on Diet. | Daniel, v. 11. | Bacon's Eſſays, 
FTT e 
and moiſture, for which they are not much the | of the South Sea was utterly unknown, and might | part of man's life. s Hook = 
better, becauſe they let it Paſs too ſoon, and con-] have iſlands or continents that hitherto were not | Light ſuff"rings give us leiſure to complain 
| tract no ligature, Mortimer i Huſbandry. | come to light, Bacon Nat. Hiſt. | We groan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain. Dry 1 
LIGHT; It. 1. . [leopr, dax.) They have brought to light not a few profitable Eaſl to be rform d; di fn It 4 
1. That material medium of acht; ; that body experiments. Pacon's Nat. Hi. 2 Well AE all hi his friends, the tak was 
by which we ſec; luminous matter. 10. Point of view; ſituation ; direction in he 5 mau 
Light is propagated from luminous, bodies in which the light falls. | The father mother daughter, they i invite  Drya, 
time, and fpends about ſeven or eight minutes of Frequent confideration of a thing wears off the Eat - a TY 
an hour in paſſog from the ſun to the earth. ſtrangeneſs of it; and ſhews it in its ſeveral Lghrs, S. wa) to be acted on by any power. 
' Newton's Optic bi. and on ways of appearance, to the view of the rt +. ey 2 ren Be hay, fed 40 
1 = South. | Jul 
* * — ens, 5 hers _ be It is impoſſible for a man of the greateſt parts Light of digeſtion now, and fit ſor uſe. Dryden. 5 
God called the hgbt day, and the darkneſs he | to conſider any thing in its whole extent, and in all 6. Not heavily armed. =_ 
called night. | Geneſis. its variety of /jghts. ; Spectator. Ws ae Bachitius, with . a company of light 8 
- $0 alike thou driv'ſt away An author who has not learned the art of orſemen, lay cloſe in ambuſh, in a convenient 
Light and darkneſs, night and day. G ranging his thoughts, and ſetting them in proper place for that purpoſe. 1 Knolle. 
3. Power of perceiving external objects by | lights, will loſe himſelf i in confuſion. Addiſon. 7. Active; nimble. 
the eye: oppoſed to blindneſs. 11. Publick view ; publick notice. | Hefo light was at legerdemain, _ 
| My Area grh en "ne; as: far the Sobr of | Why am | aſk*'d what next ſhall ſee the light : 4 | | That what he touch'd came not to light again. 1 
mine eyes, it alſo is gove Fin: lik Pla lun. 4 Rp" ns! was I born for nothing but to write Pope. Spenſer. 
If it be true that Light is in the ſoul, | ha e gt if Aſahel was as light of foot as a witd roe. . 1 
rave epiftles bringing vice to ligt, 1 2 Sam. ii. 18. 
ay pr dender ball gr conſid, Such as a king might rea v1 a biſhop write. Pope. | There Stamford came, for his honour was lamm . 
Bo obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench d, 13. Explanation: Of the gout three months together; 1 
And not as feeling through all parts diffus d, | Fe, have rae &, den 8 | But it prov'd, when they fought, but a runaing = 
8 ough 7 at every former part mi ive ſtrength unto all | gout, : 
TIN 96, EDN "oy * al we en that follow, and every Eiter Fring fans light uuto For heels were lighter than ever. | Denhan, | 
4. Day. } * 1 . 1 Hooker. | Ti 1 e. deer band; 3 
gh Ap e inou compare ces of ſcripture treating | izbt bounding from earth at once they rite 
f rg eee 28 a light billed. the olf the ſame point: 2 part of 5 ſacred text]! Their feet half viewleſs quiver in the „. | 
NS Exe the third dawning light -:oþ could not fail to give light unto another. 8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed; clear of 
Return, the ſtars of morn fhall ſee him riſe - Locke's Effays on St. Paul's col impediments. , * 


Out of his grave, freſh as the dawning Light. Milt. 14. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; 


Unmarried men are beſt RY Er but not beſt RE 
Life. | | 8. 4 any luminous body. ſubjects; for they are light to run away. Bacen. 
Infants that 3 light. 3 That 41g bi you fee is burning in my hall; glight; not great. 3 
Swift roll the years, and riſe the expected morn, How far that little candle throws his beams, * A lioks Aae hs ee FIR F making the fol. 
O ſpring to light, auſpicious babe be born! Pope, | So ſhines à good deed in a naughty world. Shakeſp. g ner of making the fol- 
| g to. ligt, auſp rn. Hope. drang in and lowing trials was enough to render ſome of them 
= 6. Ae Murmation. | 6 ö fell down before Paul. ROE 2 29. ayer | Boyle. | 
' Seven lamps ſhall give light. Numb, | I have ſet thee to be a ligt of the Gentiles, for 10. Not denſe ; not groſs. = 
4 Illumination of mind; inſtruction; know- ſalvation unto the ends of the earth. Ads, xiii. 47. and ou foul loathe this - eg nor water, a 
ledge. | p | Let them be for ſign S 57998 DIea . 
| of thoſe things which are for direction of all | For ſeaſons, and for days, and drckog years; 8 Numbers, xxi. 5, Wn 
the parts of our life ne 23 and not impoſſible And let them be for /ights, as 1 ordain | Light fumes are merry, groſſer fumes are ſad, 1 
to be diſcerned by the Iigbt of nature itſelf, are Their office in the firmament of heav'n, | Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad. Dryden. 
f there not many which 65 men's natural capacity | To give light on the eartn. Milton. | 1 1. Eaſy to admit any influence ; unſteady ; : 
; | hath been able to find out? Hooker. F I put as great difference between our new lights unſettled ; looſe, _ 
Tub. may be taken from the experiment of the | and ancient truths, as between the ſun and a me- Falſe of heart, light of ear, TIE of hand. Sl. 
horſe- tooth ring, how that thoſe things which | 


9 


| ] teor. Glanville. | Theſe light vain perſons till are drunk and mad 9 | 5 
aſſuage the ſtrife of the ſpirits, do help diſeaſes Several lights will not is ſeen; With ſurfeitings, and pleaſures of their youth. MAY 
contrary to the intention deſired. Bacon's Nat, Hi iſt. If there be nothing elſe between; | | 


|, Davies. 1 by | 
1 will place within them as a guide Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i ch) ſky, | They are light of belief, great liſteners aftrr 
My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, | If thoſe be lars that paint the galaxy, > Cnatey. neus. Howell, 10 
Light after light well us'd they ſhall attain, I will make ſome offers at their ſafety, by fixing | There is no greater argument of a /ight and in- 
And to the end perſiſting ſafe arrive. Milton. ſome marks like /ights upon a coaſt, by which the: |, conſiderate 1 than Fer to ſcoff at rell 
I 2 ke * 9 we MST firſt ] ſhips may avoid at leaſt known rocks. Temple. gion. Tilloſſen. 
two lines gave me igt to I could deſire. Dryd. Z „„ 4 ifs ſtill muſt mourn : 1 12. Ga al wan 12 5 
If 1 1.0 he . which we] The ſun, and moon, and ev ry ſtarry light, | | 3 04 mw dignity of ſolidity; ' == 
2 inſpire conformable to the principles FEsclips'd to him, and loſt in * night. Prior. 8 3 
erf reaſon, or to the word of God, which is atteſt- LIGHT, Wt. adj. [leohr, Sax. ] | 1 cannot be too heavy, nor 12 88 1 4 MP 
ed revelation, reaſon warrants it. Tocle. 1. Not tending to the center with great force; Forgive | = 
The ordinary words of language, and our com- not heavy. i If 6&ions light mie with truth Acne 8 
| mon uſe of. them, would have given. us light into x Hot and cold eie in one body fixt, £ | p And fill th eſe lines wi ith other pr if * Bin _ 
the nature of our ideas, if confidered with eis 5 And ſoft with hard, and Jight with heavy mixt. | Fairfax: | 4 
tion. | | ocke | Thu Dry den. I Not c - 2 
The books of Varro concerning navigation. are | Theſe weights. did not exert their natural gra- 3 nd ; notr eee. i” rang bY” 
loſt, which no doubt would give us great /ight in] vity till they were laid in the golden balance, in- 8 


thoſe matters. 5 Arhuthnot on Coins. 
* The part of a picture which is drawn with |. 


| For aligbt wife doth 3 1 3 
ſomuch that I could not gueſs which was /ight or s make a heavy huſband. Shak, 9 
bright colours, ar in which the light i 18 ſup-2 | 


heavy whilſt I held them in my hand. Addn. | 74+ (F790. Aghts 1. %] Bright; clear. 
Not burdenſome; eaſy to be Pet or Kür. | - 60088 the PIOIRINg: Was light, the men were Bl 


| _ ſent awa | 3 L 
poſed to fall. ried, or lifted 3 not onerovs. -- 4 Zen. xliv. f. 
Never admit to e lights in the ſame pic- Horſe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, FER waggon, * Ae horſes-ran up and down with their tais 
ttue; but the light muſt ſtrike forcibly on and wain, | an manes on a light fire, Knolles, 


3 
P 


thoſe places af the picture where the principe! w. eeeeerre. Typ 15. Not dark; tending to whiteneſs, 
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ZE Freſh from the pure glance of thine eye, 


FRE 3. To illuminate; to fill with light. 


5. [From the adjective.] To ligh 


EE You have deſire to purchaſe. 


Ik Heav'n allow me life, I will return. 


' 


— - 


4 16 


In painting, the light and a white colour are 
| but one and the ſame thing: no colour more re- 


ſembles the air th-n white, and by conſequence 
no colour which is lighter. . Dryden. 

Two cylindrick bodies with annular fulci, found 
with ſharks teeth, and other ſhells, in a /;gbt co- 


loured clay. 


uption.] Lightly; cheaply. —_ 
hall wo ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from 
whence ſo precious a benefit hath grown? Hooker. 


| To LIGHT, It't. v. a. [from light, n. J.] 
1. To kindle; to inflame; to ſet on fire; 


o make flame. a ; 
F Swinging coals about in the wire, thoroughly 
lighted them. | f Boyle. 
This truth ſhines ſo clear, that to on to 
it, were to lig t a candle to ſeek the ſun. 
F c 1 Glanville. 
The maids, who waited her commands, 


Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. Dryden. | 


Be witneſs, gods, and ſtrike Jocaſta dead, 
Ir an immodeſt thought, or low deſire, 
Inflam'd my breaſt ſince firſt our loves were lighted. 
| | Dryden. 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. 
| | "Addiſon's Cato. 


2. To give light to; to guide by light. 


A beam that falls 


Lighting to eternity, 


To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitfo. urn. 
| Pope. 


The ſun was ſet, and veſper, to ſupply 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the ſky. Dryden. 
Up is emphatically joined to /;g ht. 
No fun was lighted up the world to view. 


of a burthen. | | 
1 Land ſome of our paſſengers, 

= And7iglt this weary veſſel of her load. F. Queen. 
7 Licht, H't. v. x. [ct chance, Dut.) 
præter. Iighted or light, or lit.] | 


1. To happen to find; to fall upon by chance: 


it has on before the thing found. 
No more ſettled in valour than diſpoſed to juſ- 


tice, if either they had Iigbted on a better friend, 


or could · have learned to make friendſhip a child, 
and not the father of virtue. 
The prince, by chance, did on a lady ib, 


WEE That was right fair, and freſh as morning roſe. 
Wh | Spenſer. | 


Haply your eye ſhall light upon ſome toy 
| Shakeſp. 
& As in the tides of people once up, there want 
not ſtirring winds to make them more rough; ſo 
= tits people did /ight por two ringleaders. Bacon, 


Of late years, the royal oak did light upon count 
1 Rhodophil. "i | £3 | 5 
flhbe way of producing ſuch a change on colours 
may be eaſily enough ligbtedon, by thoſe converſant 
d in the ſolutions of mercury. 


Howell. 


Boyle. 
He ſought by arguments to ſooth her pain; 
Nor thoſe avail'd: at length he Lights on one, 
Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 


Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail 
to us than error; for what is ſo 


taken up by us 


falſe as well as true; and he has not done 


his duty, who has thus ſtumbled upon truth in 
Locke. 
RE - Whoſcever firſt /;t on a parcel of that ſubſtance 
e kcal gold, could not rationally: take the bulk | 
and ligure to depend on its real effence. , Locke, | 
As wily reynard walk'd the ſtreets at night, 
On a-tragedian's maſk he chanc d to liebt; 


his way to preferment. 


— 


51 Woodward. | 
"XX 1:car, It. adv. [for lightly, by colloquial 


Craſhaw, | 


Ah hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that burn 


Dryden's Ovid. | 
ten; to cafe | 


Sidney. | 


Dryden. | 


LIG 


How vaſt a head is here without a brain! Adliſon. 
A weaker man may ſometimes light on notions 
which have eſcaped a wiſer. 
2. To fall in any particular direction: with on. 
The wounded ſteed curvets; and rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind -Þ 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden. 
3. To fall; to ſtrike on: with on. 
He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow ; 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, 
That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Sper. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themſclves 
grieved oz whomſoever it lighteth. - Hovher. 
They ſhall hunger no more; neither ſhall the 
ſun light on them, nor any heat. New. vii. 16. 
On me, me only, as the ſource and ſpring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due. 


A curſe lights upon him preſently after ; his 


it, and his head and right hand cut off, and hung 
up before Jeruſalem. 


or carriage. 
When Naaman ſaw him running after him, he 
lighted down from the chariot to meet him. 
2 Kings, v. 21. 
| I ſaw em ſalute on horſeback, 
Beheld them when they /ighted, how they clung 
In their embracement,  Shaheſp. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when ſhe ſaw 
' | Iſaac, ſhe /ighted off tha camel. 
The god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then /;ghted from his glittering coach. Swift, 
'5. Fo ſettle; to reſt; to ſtoop from flight. 
| plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That ſhe will Jig to liſten to their Iays. Sbakeſp. 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 


r i 


She lights on that, and this, and taſteth all, 
But pleas'd with none, doth riſe, and ſoar away. 
| Davies. 
N Plant trees and fhrabs near home, for bees to 
pitch on at their ſwarming, that they may not be 
in danger of being loſt for want of a ligbting place. 


To LYGHTEN, Itn. v. n. ¶ Pir 8 
1. To flaſh, with thunder. | 


ff urning it o'er, he mutter'd with difdaiti, 1 


Watts on the Mind. 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 
great army is utterly ruined, he himſelf flain in | 


South, ' 
. [AligÞran, Sax.] To deſcend from a horſe | 


* 3 


7 


* 


Gen. xxi v. 64. 


Which ſeem ſweet flowers, with luſtre freſh and gay, 


Martimer r H uſbantry.. 


DI 


A higher luſtre, and a clearer calm, 
om trenible. OO Thomion's Summer. 
2. To exonerate; to unload. {from ligt, adj. 
The mariners were afraid, and caſt forth the 
wares that were in the ſhip into the ſea, to lighten 
it of them, Fonab, 1. 7» 
3. To make leſs heavy. 
Long fince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 
That fellowſhip in pain divides not ſmart, . 
Nor lighters aught each man's peculiar load. Milicg. 
| . 
In offices of love how we may /ighten 
Each other's burden. 
4. To exhilarate; to cheer. 
A truſty villaiti, very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jeſt. Shakeſp. 
The audience are grown weary of continued 
melancholy ſcenes; and few tragedies ſhall ſiicceed 
in this age, if they are not /ighteried with a courſe 
of-mirth. | Dryden, 
Li'onrTER, Itt-ür. 2. /. [from light, to make 
ligpt.] A heavy boat into which ſhips are 
lightened or unloaded, _ | 
Ihey have cock boats for paſſengers; and lighters 
for burthen. 3 Carew. 
He climb'd a ſtranded /ighter's height, 
Shot to the black abyſs, and plung d . 
| Pope. 
Li“ GHTERMAN, Ii t- ur- man. 2. /. [/ighter and 
man.] One who manages a lighter. 


M ilton. 


N Where much ſhipping is employed, whatever 


becomes of the merchant, multitudes of people 
will be gainers; as ſhipwrights, butchers, carmen, 
and Iightermen. 3 ln. 
LrSoHTPINCERED, Nt-fing-gürd. adj. [ligłi 
and finger.] Nimble at conveyance; thieviſh, 
LrGHTFOoOr, Ift-füt. adj. [light and foot. ]: 
Nimble in running or dancing; active. 
Him ſo far had born a goes „ 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce diſdain, | 
s That him to follow was but fruitleſs pain. Fairy Q. 
And all the troop of lightfuot Naiades | 
| Flock all about to ſee her lovely face. Spenſer. 
 L1GHTFO'OT, If t-fut. 2. /. Veniſon. A cant 
word. | 3 
LIGHTHE'ADED, Ift-h&d'-Id. adj, [lidht and 
head.] ] ES : 
1. Unſteady ; looſe; thoughtleſs; weak. 


| | This dreadful night, 
That thunders, Iigbteus, opens graves, and 
As doth the lion. F 
N Although ] joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to- night; 
It is too raſtr, too unadvis'd, too ſudden, _ 
Too like the light'ning, which doth ceaſe to be 


"If 
Sbaleſp. 


part under heaven, ſheweth unto the other part. 


Luke, xvii. 24. 
2. To ſhine like lightni | & 
Yet looks he like a king : behold his eye, 
As bright as is the eagle's, /izhtens forth 
Controlling majeſty. 


Shateſp. 
3. To fall; to light. 


do put our truſt in thee. Common Prayer, 

To LYGHTEN; It'tn. v. a. [from Jight.] 
1. To illuminate ; to enlighten. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lighters all the hole. Shakeſp. 


4 


the du, | | 
Which ſett'ſt the eye without, and mind within; 
Lighten my ſpirit with one clear heav'nly ray, 
Which now to view itſelf doth firſt begin. Davies. 
A key of fire ran all along the ſhore, 
And ligten d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
Nature from the ſtorm 


4 Shines out afreſſr; and through the I'd air 


Ere one can ſay it liphtens, Shak. Romeo and Juliet. | 
The lightning that /:7hteneth out of the one 


4 


O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as we 


O light, which mak'ſt the light which makes 


—_— 
* 


The Engliſh Liturgy, how piouſly and wiſely ſo- 
ever framed, had found great oppoſition; the cere- 
monies-had wrought only upon /ightheaded, weak 
eh yet learned men excepted againſt ſome parti- 
Culars. 

2. Delirious; diſordered in the mind by diſeaſe. 

| LiGHTHE'ADEDNESS,. lit-hea'-Id-nis. n. / 

Deliriouſneſs; diſorder of the mind, _ 

L1G6HTHEARTED, lit-bar'-tid. adj. [ight and 

_ heart.) Gay; merry; airy ; cheerful, 

LicnTHO'UsE, lit-ho'us. u. / [light and houſe ] 

An high building, at the top of which lights 

are hung to guide vr at ſea. | 

He charged himſelf with the riſque of ſuch veſſels 
as carried corn in winter; and built a pharog or 
lighthouſe. | > © foe. 

Build two poles to the meridian, with'immienhſe- 

: lighthouſes on the top of them. Arbuthnot aul Pope. 

L1GHTLE' GGED, Iit-leg d. adj, Llig hi and gt 

Nimble ; ſwift. e | 5 256 

' _  Lightlegged Pas has got the middle ſpace. S. 

L1i'GHTLESS, Ii't-lls. adj. from ligt] Want- 
ing light; dark. | . 
L!ſGnTLY, Ht-IF. adv. [from ligbt.] 
1. Without weight. | 

g This grave partakes the fleſhlybirth; | 

Which cover lightly, gentle carth. Bum Forth, 
2. Without deep impreſſion. 


The ſoft ideas of cheerful note, 


| 3-Ezkily;readily ; without diMoulty zof cout 
2 | | 


| Prfor 1 5 
1 


Clarendon, - 


, | g WE, 3 A 
LIG LIK LIK- 4 
If they write or ſpeak publickly but five words, | 2. Mitigation ; abatement. [from to [ebten, | . His on, or one of bis illuſtrious name, +4 
one of them is /ightly about the dangerous eſtate] to make leſs heavy.] . ; How lite the former, and almoſt the ſame K 5-1 
-of the church of England in reſpe& of abuſed How oft when men are at the point of death, | Dryden . .. 
ceremonies. PLL Hooker, } Have they been merry? which their keepers call As the earth was deſigned for the being 0. . £98 
Believe it not lightly that your ſon 15 A lightning before death: Shal. Romeo and Fuliet. men, why might not all other planets be create! 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught { We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a for the like uſes, each for their own inhabitants? * 
With cautelous baits and practice. _ Sbaleſp. kind meſſage from the widow ; but this only W ; | : Bentley, 
Short fummer ligbiiy has a forward ſpring. Sbal. proved a lightning before death. Addiſon's Spectator. This plan, as laid down by him, looks Iker an = 1 
4. Without reaſon. 1 . Lic hrs, Its. 2. ſ. {ſuppoſed to be called ſo univerſal art than a diſtin 1 wang | Baker, * 
Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly | from their lightneſs in proportion to their | 2, Equal; of the ſame quantity. = 
or lightly appear before great-perſonages. Taylor. bulk.) The lungs; the organs of breathing: More clergymen were impoveriſhed by the lat: 
Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in | ve ſay, ligbis of other animals, and /ungs | war, than ever in the ie ſpace before. Spral. - 
Purſuance of its employment, ſo as not , or | of men. AER Iz. [For /ikely.] Probable; credible, "BY 
without reafonable occaſion, to neglect it. Taylor. | The complaint was chiefly from the /ights, a The trials were made, and it is fate that the {RR 
$5- Without On 5 : part as of no quick ſenſe, ſo no ſeat for any ſharp experiment would have been effectual. Bac.. 
Bid that welcome | | diſeaſe, i Hayward. 1 3 = 
5 _ Which comes to puniſn us, and we puniſh it, Li'GHTSOME, li't-shm. adj. [from light.] Y wr 2 A . . ü 1 ome 
| Seeming to bear it /ightly. Sbaleſp. 1. Luminous; not dark; not obſcure; not | Hes 3 ns an impropet, we 
6. Not chaſtely. | opake. ; Eq - © | . though frequent uſe. 


If the duke continues theſe favours toward! 
you, you arc lile to be much advanced. 75 
| Shaleſp. Twelfth Night, 
hunger, for there is no 


DTT 
If I were lightly diſpoſed, I could ſtill perkaps 
have offers, that ſome, who hold their heads higher, | light itſelf, which is the canſe- that things are 


would be glad to accept. Seit. lig beſome, though it make itſelf, and all things | PR a 
7. 8 agility ; not heavily or tar- | elſe, viſible; but a body moſt enlightened, by |, dte ue itte te die for 


Neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſible is that 


* whom the neighbouriag region, which the Grecks E 5 8 
Methought 1 ſtood on a wide river's bank; call zther, the place of ihe ſuppoſed element of | g be 0 wid Mae re? 25 3 bo 3 
When on a ſudden, Toriſmond appear d, fre, is effected and qualified. ' - Raleigh. | is te daily to rife hicher till 15 : alen 5 0 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o er; 3 White walls make rooms more /ightſome than . 500 WIPED : RP D ne 
Leaping and bounding on the billows heads, black. | » oak Wi +. F KP 6 5 EY 
Till fafely we had reach'd the farther ſhore. Dryd. | Equal poſture, and quick ſpirits, are required | e 3 e e e ee eee 15 = A 5 3 
3. Gaily 5 arily 3 with levity - without heed | to make colours /; btſome. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. e e 3 \ „ Ae "5 
rh 5 ? , þ Fear : & The fun | his purpoſe, 1 1 Clarendon, 8 
T1GHTmMINDED, Ift-min-did. adj. [light and | His courſe exalted through the Ram had run, 8 le e de, W , 5k 1 
mind.] Unſettled 3 unſteady. / : i Through Taurus, and the lightſome realms of love. If his rules of reaſon be not better ſuited to the bY NY 
He that is haſty to give cr edit is lightminded. | . : D = mind than his rules for health are fitted to our : 
| | Eecl. xix. 4. 2. Gay; airy ; having the power to exhila- bodies, he is not lie to be much followed. : | 
L1'GHTNESS, li't-nls. . /. [from /;ght.] „ 1 3 MET Baker on Learning, Bl 
2. Want of weight; abſence of weight: the It ſuiteth ſo fitly with that light/ome affection Lirs, Wk. . /; [This fibftantive is feldom 1 þ | 
contrary to heavineſs. a of joy, wherein God delighteth when his ſaints cs os ſed ellivtically : Wl 
Some are for maſts of ſhips, as fir and pine, | praiſe him. : Hooker. 1 1 f a h 4 Fri rac. 75 1 5 
becauſe of their length, ſtraightneſs, and lightneſs, | The lightſome paſſion of joy was not that which the like for the lile thing or ZRE perſon.] 1 
. Bacon's Nat. Hin. ' now often uſurps the name; that trivial, vaniſh- | x, Some perſon or thing reſembling another, 8 
Suppoſe many degrees of littleneſs and /ightne/s ing, ſuperficial thing, that only gilds that appre- | © He was a man, take him for all and all, 5 
in particles, ſo as many might float in the air a | henſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the foul. I ſhall not look upon his 11% again, Shak:ſp, "oo 
good while before they fell. 1 Burnet, | South, | Every lite is not the ſame, O Cæſar! Shatyp, 
a? Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs. 5 LIGHT SoMENESss, I“t-süm- nis. 2. /. [from Though there have been greater fleets for num- 
For, unto knight there is no greater ſhame, ligbiſome.] | ber, yet for the bulk of the ſhips never the (ile. 
Than lightneſs and inconſtancy in love. Fairy Queen. 1. Luminouſneſs 3 not opacity ; not obſcu- | ; f Bacon s War with Spain. 1 
Of two things they muſt chooſe one; namely, rity ; not darkſomeneſs. e | Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her 
whether they would, to their endleſs diſgrace, with | It is to our atmoſphere that the variety of co- | + talons, yet a raven endeavouring to do the li 
ridiculous lightneſs, diſmiſs him, whoſe reſtitution lours, which are painted on the ſkies, the /ight- was held entangled. N ; Hayward. 
they had in ſo importunate manner deſired, or elſe | ſomeneſs of our air, and the twilight, are owing. One offers, and in offering makes a ſtay; B ; 
condeſcend unto that demand. | Hooker. | (C beyne's Philoſophical Principles, Another forwar d ſets, and doth no more ; _ 
As I blow this feather from my face, 2. Cheerfulneſs ; merriment ; levity. A third the lile. Daniella Civil War. 7 
— Obeying with my wind when I do blow,  {L1icxa'LoEs, lig-nal'-6-Ez. . /. | lignum ales, | oh His deſire — 


And yielding to another when it blows, 


Lat.] Aloes wood. By converſation with his Ile to help, 
Commanded always by the greateſt guſt; 


The vallies ſpread forth as gardens by the ri- Or ſolace his defects. Milton's Paradiſe L. 


36 
3 
=” % 


Bauch is the lightneſs of you common men. Shake/p. | ver's fide, as the trees of Iignaloes which the Lorg | Iwo likes may be miſtaken. L Eftrange, 
3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in women. | hath planted, and as cedar trees beſide the water. She'd ſtudy to reform the men, "HE 
ls it the diſdain of my eſtate, or the opinion JJ ᷣ 6. Or add ſome grains of folly more 
© of my lightneſs, that emboldened ſuch baſe fancies L!cxtovsAlg'-nF-bs. adj. lligneus, Lat. To women than they. had before b.- 
towards me? * * Sidney. | Jigneux, Fr.] Made of wood; wooden This might their mutual fancy ſtrike, | 
| N | reſembling wood. | 1 Wo Since ev'ry being loves its lite, Sabi. 
E That modeſty may more betray our ſenſe, It ſhoutd be tried with ſhoots of vines, and | 2. Uſed with had; near approach; a ſtate 
| | Than woman's lightneſs? _Shakeſp. roots of red roſes; for it may be they, being ofa | like to another ſtate. A ſenſe common, 
| 4. Agility; nimbleneſs, e more igneous nature, will incorporate with the | but not juſt : perhaps had is a corruption 
1 LrenTxinG, t- ning. u. /. [from ligbten, trees itſelf. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. K for was. : „ 1 
1 lightening, lightning.) Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant harts-tongue, |. Report being carried ſecretly from one to ano- 
1. The flaſh that attends thunder, hardly make the bulk of a pepper-corn: 'now the | ther in my ſhip, Bad like to have been my utter 
Lightning is a great flame, very bright, extend- covers, and the true body of each ſeed, the paren- } overthrow, _ _ 1 Ral:igh. 
ing every way to à great diſtance, ſuddenly darting | chymous and /;gneous part of both, and the fibres | LIKE, Wk, adv. | * ; 


- upwards, and there ending, ſo that it is only mo-] of thoſe parts, multiplied one by another, afford x,” In the ſame manner; in the ſame manner 


. mentaneous. 992 Muſchenbrock. | à hundred thouſand millions of Fo med atoms, as: it is not always eaſy to determine whe- 
_ Senſe thinks the lightning born before the thunder ; | but how many more we rome” vs "i Grew. ther it be adverb or adjective. 48 
What tells us then they both together are ? Davies. LIG NU TA, IIg-nuͤm- vi- tè. nf. [Lat.]| The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fairies, wy 
2 Salmoneus, ſuff ring cruel pains I found _ Guaiacum 1 hard wood. 1 | Which thither came to hear their mulick ſweet, = 
For emulating Jove; the rattling ſound  } L1'GURE, I'-gir, n Se A precious ſtone. 1 No hearing them ſo heavily lament, 71 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze | Thethird row a /igure, an agate, and an ame- Lide heavily lamenting from them went. Spenſer. 2 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. Dryd. | thyſt. : Eg Exodus. | Likeasafather pitieth his children, fo the Lord 
No warning of the approach of flame, I LIKE, Hk. adj. Clic, Sax. lib, Dut. ]  pitieth them that fear him, Pſal. ciii. 13+ 


Swiftly, like ſudden death, it came; 1. Reſembling ; having reſemblance. Are we proud and paſſionate, malicious and 
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Like travellers by ligbtning kill d. | _Whom art thou dite in thy greatneſs? ] | revengeful? Is this to be le- minded with Chriſt, 
I burnt the moment 1 beheld.” Stanpili. J. Exchicl, * . | Who was meck and lowly? . * To 


. In ſuch a manner as. befits. 


We 3. Likely; probably. A popular uſe not ana- 


3 I To LikE, Hk. v. a. [hcan, Sax. lliten, Dut. ] 
1. To chuſe with ſome degree of preference. 


their company. Sidney. 

Jäeͤeĩ He proceeded from looking to ling, and from 
| ling to loving. | Sidney. | 
| For ſeveral virtues 8 


dream of no change. 
. To approye; to view with approbation, 


3. To pleaſe; 


ted her to include the ſame within one entire 


2370 Liks, Hk. v. 1. 
Jo be pleaſed with: with of 
thing approved. Obſolete. 


'Þ 27 by any means like, as long as whatſoever they 
le belides God, they apprehended it not in it- | 


bea at liperty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay 


22 KELIHOOD, I k1}-had. 
i) : | I KELINESS, I'k-1p-nts, ; RG likely.] 


Lb Reſemblance ; likeneſs. Obſolete. - 
ra mayor and all his brethren in beſt ſort, 


2 
e by 10 
"= 210w, but 
l y : Ts | 
£ . * 


LIK 


_ © What will be my confuſion, when he ſecs me 
Neglected, and forſaken like himſelf, Philips. 
They roar'd /i4: lions caught in toils, and rag'd : 
The man knew what they wete, who heretofore 
Had ſeen the /ike lie murther'd on the ſhore. = 
Waller. 


Be ſtrong, and quit yourſelves lile men. 
1 Sam. iv. 9. 


logical. 
f like the work 


As like enough it 


well - ere it be demanded, 
will, I'd have it copied. S“. 


As nothing can be fo reaſonably ſpoken as to 
content all men, ſo this ſpeech was not of them 


all liked. .  Kinolkes. 
He gave ſuch an account. as made it appear 
that he lied the deſign. | . 


1 
" £0 I» * 


Atterbury. 


not fondneſs. 
Though 
they [hed him that did the evil. Sidney. 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then 
to mar vel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to /ike 


I have lid ſeveral women; never any 

With ſo full ſoul, Sha leb. Tempeſt. 

I Iook'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 

That li d, but had a rougher taſk in hand 

Than to drive /i4ing to the name of love. Shake/p. 
Scarce any man paſſes to a liling of fin in 

others, but by firſt practiſing it himſelf. South, 
Beaſts can ile, but not diſtinguiſh too, + 

Nor their own /iting by reflection know. Dryden. 

to be agreeable to. Now diſ- 

= uſed. i N | : ” 

| Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueſt, 

If ever covetous hand, or luitful eye, 

Or lips he laid on thing that Id, him beſt, * 
Should be his prey. Spenſer's Fairy Qucen. 
Say, my fair brother now, if this device 
Do like you, or may you to /ike entice. Hubberd. 

This deſire being recommended to her majeſty, 


#3 


leaſe. Bacon. 
There let them learn, as /ikes them, to deſpiſe 
God and Meſſiah. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 


before the 
Of any thing more than of God they could not 


5 | ſelf without dependency upon God. | Hooker. 


Knolles, 
The man lifes not to take his brother's wife. 
„Fe that has the priſon doors ſet open is per- 


as he beſt likes. ps d 


1. , [from 


Appearance ; ſhew. Obſolete. 
: What of his heart perceive you in his face, 

J. any likelibood he ſhew'd to-day ? + 
— With no man here he is offended. Sal. 


- 


Like to the ſenators of anti 
| ator que Rome 
Go forth and mw their conqu'ring Cafar in; 6 
loving likelibood, | a 
„ | DE 


We like our preſent circumſtances well, and | 


they did not ike the evil he did, yet | 


He ſhall dwell where it i-th him beſt. Deut. 


" ; The young ſoldiers did with ſuch cheerfulneſs | 
e this reſolution, that they thought two days 
l long delay. 5 J 
2 * To chuſe; to liſt; to be pleaſed. 


Deuteronomy. 6 


| 2- Form ; appearance. 


| Jof your grace; for trouble being gone, comfort 


LIK 


Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him? Shaleſp. Henry V. 

There is no /ike/ibord between pure light and 
black darkneſs, or between righteouſneſs and re- 
probation. Raleigh. |} 

3. Probability; veriſimilitude; appearance 
of truth. | ' 

As it noteth one ſuch to have been in that age, 
ſo had there been more, it would by /ikelibood as 
well have note many. Hooker. 

Many of likelihood informed me of this before, 
which hung ſo tottering in the balance, that I 
could neither believe nor miſdoubt. 

- _ Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
It never yet did kurt, 
To lay down /ikelibood, and forms of hope. Shak. 

As there is no /ibe/ihood that the place could 
be ſo altered, ſo there is no probability that theſe 
rivers were turned out of their courſes, 

„ Ralligb's Hiſtory of the World. 

Where things are leaſt to be put to the ven- 
ture, as the eternal intereſts of the other world 

ougght to be; there every, even the leaſt, probabi- 
lity, or /ikelibood of danger, ſhould be provided 
againſt. n \ South, 

There are predictions of our Saviour recorded 
by the evangelifts, which were not eompleted till 
after their deaths, and had no Aeli bed of being 
ſo when they were pronounced by our bleſſed 
Saviour. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 

Thus, in all /;4z/;bood, would it be with a liber- 
tine, who ſhould have a viſit from the other 
world: the firſt horror it raiſed would go off, ac 
new diverſions come on. Aiterbury. 

LEI KELY, It k-ly. adj. [from like.] . 
1, Such as may be liked; ſuch as may pleaſe. 
Obſolete. 7 
Theſe young companions make themſelves be- 


lieve they love at the firſt looking of a likely | 


beauty. | Sidney. 
Sir John, they are your /i#elift men; I would 
have you ſerved with the beſt. Shak. Henry IV. 
2. Probable; ſuch as may in reaſon be 
thought or believed ; ſuch as may be 
thought more reaſonably than the con- 
trary ; as, a {ikely ſtory, that is, a credible 
ſtory. | 


Li KELY, I\k-l$. adv. Probably ; as may | 


reaſonably be thought. | 
While man was innocent, he was likely igno- 

rant of nothing that imported him to know, 
Glanville. 


To LYKEN, li'kn. v. a. [from like.] To re- 
preſent as having reſemblance; to com- 
are. 6 
8 The prince broke your head for likening him to 
a ſinging man of Windſor, ' Shateſp. Henry IV. 
| For who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate? or to what things 
Liken on earth conſpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to ſuch height | 
Of God-like power? Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Lt xENESS, lk-nls. 2. /. [from /ihe.] 
1. Reſemblance ; flimilitude. f 
They all do live, and moved arg R 
To multiply the /ikeneſ7 of their kind. Spenſer. 
A tranſlator 1s to make his author appear as 
charming as he can, provided he maintains his 
character, and makes him not unlike himſelf. 
Tranſlation is a kind of drawing after the life, 
where there is a double ſort of likeneſs, a good one 
and a bad one, uy Dryden. 
There will be found a better likeneſs, and a. 
worſe ; and the better is conſtantly to be choſen. 
| = Dryden. 


* * 


„ 


Never came trouble to my houſe in the likene/5 


| By ſandy Ladon's lied banks, p 


. 
* 


* 
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ſhould remain. Sbalgpd. 
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LIL 


It is ſafer to ſtand upon our guard againft an 
enemy in the /iteneſs of a friend, than to embrace 
any man for a friend in the /;kensſs of an enemy. 

| L' Eftr ange. 
3. One who reſembles another; a copy; 4 
counterpart. 

Poor Cupid, ſobbing, ſcarce could ſpeak, - 
Indeed, mamma, I do not know ye: 

Alas! how eaſy'my miſtake ? | 
I took you for your /ikenzſs Cloe. Prior. 


Lx EwisE, Wk-wiz. adv. [lite and wiſe.) In 
like manner; alfo ; moreover ; too. | 


Jeſus ſaid unto them, alſo will aſk you one 


thing, which if ye tell me, I /ikezwiſe will tell you 
by what authority I do theſe _— | 


So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, 
and likewiſe in the empire of Almaigne, after 
Charles the Great, every bird taking a feather. 

; Bacon. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ſer um, 
coagulates as if it had been boiled. Spirit of ſea- 
ſalt makes a perfect coagulation of the ſerum lie- 
viſe, but with ſome different phænomena. 

Afrbuibnot on Aliments: 


LixinG, I'-king. adj. [Perhaps becauſe 
plumpneſs is agreeable to the ſight.] Plump; 
in a ſtate of plumpneſs. 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed 


your meat and your drink; for why ſhould he ſee . 


att. Xxi. 24. 


your faces worſe /iking, than the children which 


ate of your ſort ? Dan. i. Io. 


LIXI Nc, I- king. 2. . [from like.] 


I. Good ſtate of body; plumpneſs. 


I'll repent, and that ſuddenly, while I'm in 


ſome /iking ; I ſhall be out of heart ſhortly,, and 
then I ſhall have no ſtrength to repent. Shateſp. 
Their young ones are in good /iking ; they grow 
up with corn. LS i, 7 | 
Cappadocian flaves were famous for their luſti- 
nels ; and, being in good liling, were ſet on a ſtall, 
when expoſed to ſale, to ſhew the good habit of 
their body. Dryden's Notes to Perſius. 
2. State of trial, | | | 
The royal ſoul, that, like the lab'ring moon, 
By charms of art was hurried down 
Forc'd with regret to leave her native ſphere, 
Came but a while on 1i4ing here. 
3. Inclination. : 4 
| Why do you longer feed on loathed light, _ 
Or liing find to gaze on earthly mold? Fairy D. 


LrxinG, Ii'-king. 2. /. [from the verb.] De- 
light in; pleaſure in: with 20. 


There are limits to be ſet betwixt the boldneſs | 


and raſhneſs of a poet; but he muſt underſtand 
thoſe limits who pretends to judge, as well as he 
who undertakes to write: and he who has no Ji 
ing to the whole, ought in reaſon to be excluded 
from cenſuring of the parts. Dryden. 


LrLacn, Ii-lik. n. ſ. LIilac, lilds, EF A.- 


A | p 
The white thorn is in leaf, and the lilach tree. 


' 


Bacon. 


Lr'L1eD, l- yd. adj. [from I:] Embelliſhed 


with lilies. - 
Nymphs and ſhepherds dance no more 


Millen. 
LYLY, HII. 2. ſ. [lilium, Lat.] "= 
There are thirty-two ſpecies of this plant, in- 
cluding white liliet, orange lilies, red lilies, and 
martagons of various ſorts. Miller, 
Oh-! had the monſter ſeen thoſe /ily hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 5 
And make the ſilken ſtrings delight to kiſs them; 


He would net then have touch'd them for his life! 


II . 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity! 
No friends! no hope] no kindred weep for me! 


Almoſt no grave allow'd me! Like the lily, 


That once was miſtreſs of the field, and fouriſh'd, 


I'll hang my head, and periſh bal 


Dryden, 


. 


oa 


2 tear aſunder; to diſmember, 


17 * through a Himbeck t to his naked. form. 


| Yet judg'd, lik 


wu I waters from 1 weent Nahen. Aa 


LIM : 


Arnvs, a river of Italy, 3 is drawn like an old | 
man, by his right fide a lion, holding forth in 
his right paw a red lily, or flower- de- luce. 
Peacham on Dr 
Take but the humbleſt ily of the field ; 
And if our pride will to our reaſon yield, 
It muſt by fure compariſon be ſhown, 

That on the regal ſeat great David's ſon, 
Array d in, all his robes, and types of pow'r, 
Shineswithleſs glory thanthat ſimple flow r. Prior. 

For her thelilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 

L1LY-DAFF0D1LL, H-I-dAf”-f&-dil. 1. J. Lille 

narciſſus.] A foreign flower. 

LiLY-HYACINTH, I-lp-bY-a-sInth., 2. J 

_ [/ilio-hyacinthus-] 


It hath a n flower, compoſed of ſix leaves, | 


ſhaped like 7 flower of hyacinth: the roots are 
ſcaly, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 41%. There are 
three ſpecies of this plant; one with a blue flower, 
another white, and a third red. Miller. 


LILY. of the valley, or May lily, IlV-15-6v-the- 
val'-ly. 1. ſ. [lilium convallium.) 
- The flower conſiſts of one leaf, is ſhaped like a 
- bell, and divided at the top into fix ſegments; the 
ovary becomes a ſoft globular fruit, containing 
feveral round ſeeds. It is very common in ſhady 
woods. Miller. 
Lily off the valley has a ſtrong root that runs 
into the ground. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
L1LYLUNERED, HV-ly-llv-vard. adj. [lily and 
liver.] Whitelivered ; cowardly. 
A baſe, lilylivered, action-taking knave. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


I. MATURE), 1F-ma-tshor. u. /. {limatura, | 
the particles, 


Lat.] Filings of any metal; 
ruhbed off by a file. | 
Lins, lim'. 2: he lim, Sax. and Scott. lem, 
Dan, 
1. A member; a jointed or articulated 1 99 80 
of, animals. 
A ſecond Hector, * his grim aſpect, 
And large proportion of his ſtrong knit limbs. | 
Shakeſp 5 
0 that I had her here, to tear her limb meal 
5 Sbaleſp. 
Now am I come each limb to ſurvey, 
I thy appearance anſwer loud report. 
Miltan's Agoniſtes. 
2. [Limbe, Fr. lan Lat.] An edge; a bor- 
der. A philoſophical word. 


By moving the priſms about, the colours again |. 


emerged out of: the whiteneſs, the violet and the 

blue at its inward /imb, and at its outward limb the 

red and yellow. | Newton. 

To 1 105 lim”. vv. a. [from the noun J 

ſupply with limbs. | 

As they pleaſe, | 

They limb themſelves, and colour, ſhape, and ae 
Aſſume, as likes hom beſt, condenſe, or rare, 


Milton. 


Li wsECk, lw blk. 1. J. [corrupted by. po- 


pular pronunciation from alembick,) A] | 


ſtill. 

Uer cheeks, on which this ſtreaming ne ctar ſell, 
Still'd through the /imbeck of her diamond eyes. 

| Fairfax. 

Fires of Spain, and the line, 
Whoſe countries /imbecks to our bodies be, 
r thou fox gain bear? Donne. 
Call up, unbound, 
lu varioũùs ſhapes, old Proteus from the Ps 


7 Milton. 

The earth, by ſecret conveyances, lets in the 

ſea, and ſends i it back freſh her bowels ſerying for 

a limberk, Howel. 
le firſt ſurvey” 4 the charge with careful eyes, 


The warm limbeck draws. 


| like vapours thar from  Jimbecks rife, | | 
. It would i in richer ſhowers deſcend again, Dryden. 


LIM 


L1MzED, limd.. adj. from limb.) Formed with 


regard to limbs. 
A ſteer of five years of age, large limb d, and fed, 
| To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led. Pope's liad. 


L1MBER, Im- bur. adj. Flexible; eaſily bent, 
pliant ; lithe. 
You put me off with limber vows.  Sbhakeſp. 


I wonder how, among theſe jealouſies of caurt 


and ſtate, Edward Atheling could ſubſiſt, being the | 


indubitate heir of the Saxon line: but he had tried, 
and found him a prince of /imber virtues; ſo as 
though he might have ſome place in his caution, 
yet he reckoned him beneath his fear. Motton. 

At once came forth whatever creepsthe ground, 
Inſect, or worm: thoſe wav'd their /imber fans 
For wings; and ſmalleſt lineaments exa 


In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride. Milton. 


She durſt never ſtand at the bay, having no- | 


thing but her long ſoft limber cars to defend her. 

More on Atheiſm, 

The muſcles were ſtrong on both ſides of the aſ- 

| pera arteria, but on the under ſide, oppoſite to that 

of the œſophagus, very limber. Kay on Creation. 

LYMBERNESS, lim'-bur-nls. 2, [from limdber. 
Flexibility ; pliancy. 


LI MBO, IImꝰ bo. u. . [Eo quod fit limbus in- 


ferorum. Du Cange.] 


1. A region bordering upon hell, in which | 


there is neither eure nor pain. Popu- 
larly hell. 
No, he is in tartar /imbo, worſe than hell, 
A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, 
One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
Shao. 


ak. 


on what a ſympathy of woe is this! 
As far ſrom help as limbo is from bliſs, 
All theſe up- whirl'd aloft 
Fly o'er the backſide of the world far off, 
Into a limbo large, and broad, ſince call'd 
The paradiſe of fools. Milton' s Paradiſe Loſi, 
2. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. 
For he no ſooner was at large, 
But Trulla ſtraight brought on the chad; ; 
And ih the ſelf-ſame lilo nut 
The knight and ſquire, where he was ſhut. Hud. 
Friar, thou art come off thyſelf, but poor I am 
left in limbo. Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar, 


| Lime, N'm. 1. %. um, zelyman, Sax. to glue.“ 


1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the wings of 
birds that, light upon it. 
_Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net or lime, 
The pitfall; nor the gin. Shutkeſp. Macbeth. 
You muſt lay lime, to tangle her deſires, 
By. wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be un fraught with dexwicealye VOWS. 
Jollier of this ſtate 
Than are new-benelic'd miniſters, he throws, 
Like nets or lime twigs, whereſoe'er he goes, 
His title of barriſter on every wench. Donne. 
A thruſh was taken with a buſh, of /me twigs. 


L' Efirange. 


Then toils.for beaſts; and lime for birds were 


found, 
: And deep-mouth d dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. 


Dryden. | 


Our court a wiſe; ſpread out his wily parts, 


Like nets, or lime tw gs, for rich widows hearts. | 
Pope. 
2. Matter of which mortar is made: ſo called 


becauſe uſed in cement. 
There are ſo many ſpecies of lime ſtone, that we 
are to underſtand. by it in genera} any ſtone that, 
upon a proper degree of heat, becomes a White 
* calx, which will make a great ebullition and noiſe 
on being thrown into water, falling, into a looſe 
white powder at the bottom. The line we have in 


than that made of ſtone. Hill Materia Mqdica. 
They were now, like ſand without lime, il bound 


London is uſually made ot chalk, which is weaker 


— 


— 


| 


| 
j 


"2. 


* 


My * as many as 9 Engliſh, who | 


of OY 


were at a gaze, looki e one upon apother, 
not knowing who w e to their fide.” B Bacon, 
As when a lofty pile is rais'd, 
We never hear the workmen prais d, 
Who bring the line, or place the ſtones, 
But all admire Inigo Jones, Swift, 
Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any ſort 
of ſtone that is not ſandy, or very cold. Mortimer, 
Liu tree, or 3 If'm-tre. 1. /. Lind, 
Sax. tilia, Lat.] 
1. The linden tree. 
The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, placed or- 
bicularly, in the form of a roſe, having a long nar- 
row leaf growing to the footſtalk of each cluſter 


of flowers, from whoſe cup riſes the pointal, which 
becomes teſticulated, of one capſule, containing 
an oblong ſeed. The timber is uſed by car vers 
and turners. Theſe trees continue ſound many 1 
years, and grow to a conſiderable bulk. Sir Thomas 


Brown mentions one, in Norfolk, ſixteen yards in 
circuit, 


For her the limes their pleaſing ſhades deny, 


For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 24 


2. A ſpecies of lemon. [/zme, Fr.] 
Bear me, Pomona! to thy citron groves! 
To where the lemon and the piercing /ime, 


With the deep orange glowing through the green. 


Thomſon's Summer. 


Their lighter glories blend. 
To Lime, Im. v. a. [from lime.] 
1. To entangle ; to enſnare. 
Ou boſon, black as death ! 
Oh limed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to be free, Is 
Art more engaged. ; Shakep. Hamlet, 


Example, that fo terribly ſhows ia the wreck 5 a 
of maidenhood, cannot, for all that, diſſuade ſu- 


ceſſion, but chat they are limed with che twigs that 
threaten them. 


The bird that hath been limed in a buſh, 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth ev ry buſh, 


And J, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 


Have now the fatal object in my eye, 


Where my poor young was lind d, was caught, a and i * 


kill'd. 
2. To ſmear with lime. 
Myſelf have lim d a buſh for her, 
And plac'd a quire of ſuch enticing birds, 
That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays. 


then you are all toll if you do but touch them, 


3. To cement. This ſenſe is out of uſe, 
will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to /ime the ſtones together, 
0 let up Lancaſter. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
To manure ground with lime. 


Encouragement that abatement of intereſt cave _Tx 


to landlords and tenants, to improve by draining, 
marling, and lining. : 
All ſorts of peafe love /imed-or marled land, 
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L1' MEx1LN, II'm-kil; u. /. (lime and 45ln.) Kiln 

where ſtones are burnt to lime. 8 
The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reck | 

of a lime- liln. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. © 

I Pheywerefound in a /ime-tiln, and having paſſed 

the fire, each is a little vitrified. 


Ihe ſtone of which lime is made. 
Fire ſtone and lime ſtone, if broke ſmall, and laid 


n advantage. Mortiuer. 8 


LiME-WATER, Im-wä- tür. ./. 


- Lime-water, made by pouring water upon quick 
e with ſome other ingredients to take off its ul 
flavour, is of great ſervice internally in all cutane- 


ous eruptions, and. diſeaſes of the lungs. Hill. 
He: tried 


an experiment on wheat infuſed ia 3 + 


lime=wwater alone, and ſome in brandy ang lime- 
water mixed, and had from cach grain great in- 
reale. Mortimer's Huſbandry: 
LIMIT. Im“ mit 14 ,. limite, Fr. limitor, 
Lat.] Bound; border; utmoſt reach. 
The whole "By of. the mountain round abr 
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Sh2k:/p. 
'Thoſe twigs in time will come to be Iimed, and 
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Woodward. 1 ; 1 
LiuE STONE, Ilm: ſtön. 1. a [lime and /tone.] We 


54 


1 


LIM 0 
He went, great emperor ! by thy command, 
To view the utmoſt Imi of the land; | 

Ev'n to the place where no more world is found, 
Baut foaming billows beating on the ground. Dryd. 
7 LUniT, Um“ mlt. v. 4. [/miter, Fr. from 
NA 1. To confine within certain bounds; to re- 
grain to circumſeribe ; not to leave at 


25 by EK 


Pſalms. 


conqueſt, he is no longer 
| $toift. 


= this earth. 3 

: LIMA“ NR Os, Um-mõ-tx -n. üs. adj. [from 

"*XE J[mit.] Belonging to the bounds. Did. 
4 . 0 Placed at the boundaries as a guard or ſu- 
I perintendant. | 1 
1 Then, when am thy captive, talk of chains, 
3 Proud /imitary cherub Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
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tion, Fr. limitatio, Lat.! 
Reftriction ; circumſcription, ; 
Limitation of each creature, is both the perfection 
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and the preſer vation thereof. Hooker. 
Am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in ſort of limitation? Shaleſp. 


I deſpair; how this limitation of Adam's empire 


This limitetion, indeed, of our author, will fave 
ZE thoſe the labour, who would look for him amongſt 
EE the race of brutes; but will very little contribute 
ZE to the diſcovery amongſt men. 
"IT If a king come in by conqueſt, he is no longer 
a limited monarch; if he afterwards conlent to 


g. .Confinement from a lax or undeterminate 
Ihe cauſe of error is ignorance, what reſtramts 
and [imitations all principles have in regard of the 
matter whereunto they are applicable. Hooker, 


LER, lim'-mar. 2. /. A mongrel. 
70 Lmn, lim', v. a. lenluminer, Fr. to 
"XX adorn books with pictures.} To draw; to 

pʒäaaint any thing. 5 


Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs, 
RE Mott truly lian d, and living in your face, SBal. 
ow Emblemslimned in lively colours. 
Klo are the glories of the field ſpun, and by 
what pencil are they limmed in their unaffected 
TS bravery? ? Granville, 
uns, lim nar. u. /. [corrupted from en- 
== 7mneur a decorator of books with initial 
= Ppitures.] A painter; a picture-maker. 
2 | That diverslimners at a diſtanee, without either 
"= copy or deſign, ſhould draw the ſame picture to 
an undiſtinguiſhable exactneſs, is more conceivable 
$27, than that matter, which is ſo diverſified, ſhould 
dðe tame itſelf ſo unerringly, according to the idea 


= TH Glanville Seh 
aid 94 Poets are lininers of another kind, 
ver, Jo copy out ideas in the mind; 


eee pate by which their thoughts arc 


| And nature is their object toe drawn. Granville. 
an * dus, Hembs. adj. [limoſus, Lat.] Muddy; 
- That country became a gained ground by the 
1 muddy and /imous' matter brought down by the 
== Nius, which ſettled by degrees unto a firm land. 

5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


dity to be the 


part of the 


limouz or ſlimy feculent 
| 2 A | . | 3 Fleyer. 
; \ 


yer” (A tempted God, and limited the Holy One 


IMITA'TION, Hm'-my-ta-shun. u. / Limita- | 


to his line and poſterity, will help us to one heir. | 


Locke. | 


y | limitations, he becomes immediately king de jure. | 


Peacham. 


atural melancholick aci- | 


LIN 


Line, Trp”. adj. [Iimpio, Ital. 
t. Vapid; weak. Not in uſe. 
The chub eats wateriſh, and the fleſh of him 1s 
not firm, /imp, and taſteleſs, Wallon't: Angler. 
2. It is uſed in ſome provinces, and in Scot- 
land, for limber, flexile. 
To Lime, limp”. v. u. {lm 
to walk lamely: 
An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure love. Shbaleſp. As you like it. 
Son of fixteen, 
rutch from thy old limping fire. 
: Sbaleſp. 
8 33 ͤ | | 
The ſubſtance of myprailedoth wrong this ſhadow 
In underpriſing it; fo far this ſhadow _ 
Doth Emp behind the ſubſtance. Shaheſp. 
When Plutus, with his riches, is ſent from 
Jupiter, he [/#þs and goes lowly ; but when he is 
ſent by Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of foot. Bacon. 
| Limpling death, laſh'd on by fate, | 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. Dryden. 
The limping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd Feaſt, 
And hopping here and there put in his word; 
| | Dryden. 


| 


| 


* 


Pluck the lin'd c 


— — 


— 


Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 
No: majors ſoon with minors fight: 
Or both in friendly conſort join'd, 
The confequence limps falſe behind. 
'MPET, lim/-plt. z./. A kind of ſhell-fiſh 
| | Ty Ainſworth. 
Li MP1D, Hm'-pId. adj. [/impide, Fr. Iimpidus, 
Lat.] Clear; pure; tranſparent. 5 

The ſprings which were clear, freſh, and limpid, 
become thick and turbid, and impregnated with 
ſulphur as long as the earthquake laſts, | J oodv. 
| | The brook that pulls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 

Gently diffus'd into a /impid plain. Thomſon's Sum. 
Li MPIDNESS, lim -pid-nls, z,/. [from limpid.] 

Clearneſs; purity. - | | 
L1 MPINGLY, limp'-ing-ly. ads. [from limp.) 
Ina a lame halting manner. 

LI ux, I'-my. adj. [from lime. ] 
1. Viſcous; glutinous. 
Striving more, the more in laces ſtrong 

Himſelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy ſnares the ſubtil loops among. Spenſer. 
2. Containing lime. | 
A human ſkull corered with the ſkin, having 
been buried in ſome /imy ſoil, was tanned, or turn- 
ed into a kind of leather, Grew's Muſeum. 
To Lin, Un“. v. z. [ablinnan, Sax. ] To yield; 
to give over. Weng, 
Unto his foe he came, 
Reſolv'd in mind all ſuddenly to win, 


Or ſoon to loſe beforehe once would lin. Fairy 


L 


Or | lin. Fairy Q. 
L1NCHPIN, lintsh'-pin. 2. /. An iron pin that 
keeps the wheel on the axle-tree. Did. 


[Liv crus, Ink“ tùs. n. ſ. [from ingo, Lat.] 


Medicine licked up by the tongue. 
L1'NDEN, lin'-deEn. u. /. (lind, Sax. ] The lime 
tree. SeeLiME. 2 
HFard box, and inden of a 
Two neighb' ring trees, 
| round, Sh 
One a hard oak, a ſofter /inden one, 
LixE, lin. u. / [1;nea, Lat.] 
1. Longitudinal-extenfion. 8 
Even the planets, uponthis principle, muſt gra- 
vitate no more towards the ſun ; ſo that they would 
not revolve in curve linet, but fly away in direct tan- 


ſolter grain. Dryden. 
with walls encompaſs'd 


Dryden. 


2. A lender ſtring. | 
Well ſung the Roman b 

Of deareſt value, hang on ſlender ſtrings; 

O ſee the then Tole hope, and in deſihng 
Of heav'n our joy, ſupported by a line. Paller. 

A lineſeldom holds to ſtrain, or draws ſtreight 
in length; above fifty or fixty feet. Moxon. 


* 


E 


4 


4 


4 
1 


| 


en, Sax] To halt; | . We 
. | ; 5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. 


Prior. \ 


i \ 


gents, till they ſtruck againſt other planets. Bentley. | 


ard; all human things, | 


LF: 
3.4 thread extended to direct any operations, 
We as by line upon the ocean go, EE 
Whoſe paths ſhall be familiar as the land. Dryden. 
4+ The ſtring that ſuſtains the angler's hook. 
Victorious with their /ines and eyes, | 5 
They make the fiſhes and the men their prize. 
6 Waller. 
Long is it fince I ſaw him, 5 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe /izes of favour 
Which then he wore. _.  Sbakifp. 
1 ſhall have good fortune; go to, hete's a 
ſimple /ineof life; here's a ſmall trifle of wives. 
| 5 Bp | Shakeſp, 
+ Here, while his canting drone-pipe ſcan d 
The myſtic figures of her hand, | 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 


On all her fortune: telling lines, Cleaveland. 
6. Delineation ; {ketch. ' DN . 
You have generous thoughts turned to ſuch ſpe- 


culations : but this is not enough/towards the raiſ- 
ing ſuch buildings as I have drawn you here the 
lines of, unleſs the direction of all affairs here were 
wholly in your hands. en "12 
The inventors meant to turn ſuch qualifications 
into perſons as were agreeable to his character, 
for whom the line was drawn. of te | 
7. % ( 
Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they Mines, 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet ſaultleſs as thy line Pope. 
8. As much af is written from one margin to 
the oh! ro os ati 
In the preceding line, Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, 
yet immediately changes the words into the maſ- 
culine gender. PFF 
In moving lines theſe few epiſtles tell 
What fate attends the nymph who loves toe well. 


IH 1 Garib. 
9. Rank of ſoldiers. | IS, 
They pierce the broken foe's remoteſt lines. 


ö 


on . Addiſon. 
10. Work thrown up; tren cn... 
Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns, 


Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. Dryden, 
11. Method; diſpoſition. 


* 


The heavens themfelves, the 


planets, and this 
center, | | 


* 


Obſerve degree, priority, and place,  * 
Infiſture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
Office-and cuſtom, in all line of order. 


Shag 

12. Extenſion; limit. Ts 1 
. Eden ſtretch'd her line 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal tow'rs | 
Of great Seleucia. Milton's Paradiſe 

13. Equator; equinoQial circle. 

When the ſun below the /ine deſcends, 
Then one long night continued darkneſs joins. 
| 1 Creech, 
ſcend- 


| Hle chid the ſiſters 
When firſt they put the name of / king upon m 
And bade them ſpeak to him; then, propliet-like, 
They haiPd'him father to a line of kings. Shak. 
He ſends you this moſt memorable line, 
In ev'ry branch truly demonſtrative, 


Willing you overlook this pedigree. Shak, Heu. V. 


} 


Loft 


14. Progeny ; family, aſcending or de 
ing. 


4 


ſavage, haughty, parſimonious and unpopular 3 
others were ſweet and affable. Dryden. 
His empire, courage, and his boaſted lines, 
Were all proy'd mortal. _ Roſcommon, 

| A golden bowl! 
The queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, 


The bow] that Belus us d, and all the Tyrian line. 


o 


SO Dryden. 
CCC © EO 

Ran ſmoothly on, produdtiye'of a ue 
Of wiſe heroſck kings. Pin. 


nch. Locke. ; 
16. {in 


i ; „„ HEB KIT I nd x 
15. A line is one-tenth of an i 


Some {ines were noted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, 


ng 


LIN 
x6. {In the plural ] Alctter: as, I read your 


lines. 
17. Lint or flax. 


To Lin, H'n. v. a. [ſuppoſed by Yanius Nom 
linum, linings being often made of linen.] 


1. To cover on the infide. 
A box lined with paper to receive the mercury 
that might be ſpilt. Boyle. 


2+ To put any thing in the inſide ; a ſenſe ra- 
ther ludicrous. 
The charge amounteth very high for any one 
mans purſe, except /ined beyond ordinary, to reach 
unto. Carew. 
Her women are about her : what if 1 do line 
one of their hands ? Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
He, by a gentle bow, divin'd 
Ho well a cully's purſe was Lin d. 
3. To guard within. 
_,- Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges 
with muſqueteers, they were totally diſperſed. 
Clarendon. 


Swift. | | 


4. To ſtrengthen by inner works. 
Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. 
Shaheſp. 
5. 70 o cover with ſomething ſoft. 
Son of ſixteen, = 
Pluck the lia d crutch from thy old limping ſire. | 
Shakeſp. 
6. YT o double; to ſtrengthen with help. 
3:5. 5+ WHO lit d himfelf with hope, 


Eating the air, on promiſe of ſupply. Sbaleſp. 
My brother Mortimer doth ſtir 

About his title, and hath ſent for you 
To ine his enterpriſe. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 


The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of 
two generals, both of them rather courtiers, and 
aſſured to the ſtate, than martial men; yet /ined 

and affiſted with ſubordinate commanders of great 
experience and valour. Bacon. 


>, To impregnate : applied to animals gene- 
rating. 
Thus from the Tyrian paſtures lind with Jove 
He bore Europa, and ſtill keeps his love. Creech» 


LINEAGE, Un“ -nyädzh. n. J. inage, Fr.] . 


Race; progeny ; family, aſcending or de 
cending. 
Both the lineage and the certain ſire 
From which I ſprung, from me are Tp yet. - 
Spinſer. 
Joſeph was of the houſe and . of David. 
Luke, ii. 4. 
©. The Tirſan alk forth with all his generation 
or lineage, the males before him, and the females 
following him; and if there be a mother from 
whoſe body the whole lineage is deſcended, there is 
a traverſe where ſhe fitteth. | Bacon. 
5 Men of mighty fame, 
. And ſconxth? immortal gods their lineage came. 


Di yden. | 


No. longer ſhall the widow'd land bemoan 
Alvokey. lineages. and a doubtful throne, 
But boaſt her royal progeny's increaſe, 


Aud count the pledges of her future peace. Addiſon. | 


This care was infuſed by God himſelf, in order 
to aſcertain the deſcent of the Meſſiah, and to 
Prove that he was, as the prophets had foretold, of 
the tribe of ane And: of the Snenge of David. 
Atterbury... 
LINE 125 Un yl. adj linealis, from linea, 
Lat. 
2s Compoſed o lines; delineated: 
Whenany thing i matheraticallydemonſirated 
weak, it is much more mechanically weak; errors 
ever occurring more eaſily in the management of 
. groſs materials than lineal deſigns. 


1 A. Deſcending in a direct genealogy. 


To re- eſtabliſh, de facto, the right of lineal { fue, | i 


. "3 


N les. F 


4. Allied by direct deſcent. 


—_— 


LINEA“ TION; Un- 3. A. shitn. n. fe [lineatio,. 


; 


LIN 


in poſſeſſion of that government which his fathers 
did enjoy, and he by lineal ſucceſſion had a right 
to. . Locke. 
3. Hereditary ; derived from anceſtors. 

Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own. Shakeſp, 


ö 


þ 


Queen Iſabel, his grandmother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. Shateſp. 
O that your brows my laurel had ſuſtain'd ! 
Well had I been depos'd if you had reign'd: 
The father had deſcended for the ſon; 
For only you are lineal to the throne. Dryden. 
L1 XEALLY, lin'-nyal-ly. adv. (from /neal.] 
In a direct line. | 
If he had been the perſon upon whom the crown | 
had linealiy and rightfully deſcended, it was good 
law. Clarendon. 
Li NEAMENT, lin'-nyi-mEnt. n./. Uineament, 
Fr. lineamentum, Lat.] Feature; diſcri- 
minating mark in the form. 
f Noble Vork 
Found that the iſſue was not his begot: 
Which well appeared in his Iineamen te, 
Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. 
Sbaleſp. 


* * 


Six wings he wore, to ſhade 
His lincaments divine. Milton's Par, Loft. | 
Man he ſeems 
In all his lineaments, though in his face i 
The glimpſes of his father's glory ſhine. - Milton. 
There are not more differences in men's faces, | 
and the outward lineaments of their bodies, than | 
there are in the makes and tempers of their | 
minds; -only there is this difference, that the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and the | 
 lineaments of the body, grow more plain with |. 
time, but the peculiar phyſiognomy of the mind 
15 moſt diſcernible in children, Locle. 
[ may advance religion and morals, by tracing |! 
ſome few lineaments in the character of a lady, 
who hath ſpent all her life in the practice of 
both. >: --- Swift. 
The utmoſt force of boiling water is not able 
to deſtroy the ſtructure of the tendereſt plant :. | 
the /ineaments of a white lily will remain after the 
ſtrongeſt decoction. | Arbutbrot. 
LIV EAR, lin'-nyar. adj: ¶lincaris, Lat.] Com- 
poſed of lines; having the form of lines. 
Where- ever Sy is freed from the ſand ſtone, it 
is covered with lincar ſtriæ, tending towards ſeve- 
ral centers, ſo as to compoſe flat: ftellar-figures, 
MWobdtbard on  Foffils. A 


d 
3 


from linea, Lat. N of. a line or 
lines. | 
Fhere are in the kortey ground'two white 4 
neutions, with two of a pale red. V. codward, 
ErNEN, lin'-nin. 1. . [linum, Lat.] Cloth 
made of hemp or flax. 
Here is a baiket,. he may creep in; throw fo 
linen upon him, as if going to bucking. Sbaleſp. 
Unſcen, unfalt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims 
Between her linen and her naked limbs. 
Lt NEN, Un“ nin. adj. lineus, Lat.] 
1. Made of linen. 
A linen ſtock on one leg, and a kerſey boot hoſe 
on: the her, gartered with a red and blue liſt. 
Sbaliſp. 


WG 


* 


Dryden. 


2. . linen. 
Death of thy ſoul! thoſe linen checks of thine: 
Are counſellors to. fear. What ſoldiers, whey- { 
face? HSbaleſp. 
LINENDRA' PER, Iin'- wandel, par. n-/.' [linen 
and draper. ] He who deals in linen. 
LixG, ling'. 2. /. [ling, Handick.} + or 
1. Heath: This fenſe is retained in the 
northern, counties ; yet Bacon ſeems to- 
__Siſtinguzſh them. 
Heath, and ling, and ſedges. Bacen : Nat. Hi iſt. 


2. [Linghe, Dut.] A kind of ſea * 


% 


lden wo 0 paternal government, is to 2858 5 


7 * 


5 
* 2 8 
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— 


r 


EI NGERIN GTL, Ung'-guͤr- -ng-ly. 


LIN. 


- When harveſt is ended, take ſhipping, or ride, 
Ling, ſalt fiſh, and herring, for Lent to provide, 
 Tuſer, 
Our Engliſh bring from thence good kg 
fiſh, but eſpecially our deepeſt and thickeſt ling, 
which are therefore called iſland lings. Abbot. 
Lixs, Ung“. The termination notes com- 
monly diminution ; as, kit ling, and is de- 
rived from lein, Germ. little: ſometimes 
a quality; as, firſt / ing, in which ſenſe 
Skinner deduces it from langen, old Teu- 
tonick, to belong. 
To Li x GER, ling -gur. v. n. [from lens, Sax, 
long.] 
1. To remain long in languor and pain. 
Like wretches, that have /inger'd long, 
We'll ſnatch the ſtrongeſt cordial of our love. 
Dryden, 
Better to ruſh at once to ſhades below, 
Than linger life away, and nouriſh woe. Pope's Oi. 
2. To heſitate ; to be in ſuſpenſe. 
Perhaps thou ling reft, in deep thoughts detain'd 


Of th' enterprize ſo hazardous and high. Mils. 


3. To remain long. In an ill ſenſe. 
Let order die, | 
And let this world no longer be a ſtage 
To feed contention in a ling ring act. Shaleſp. 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 
Lament his lot; but at. your own rejoice. 
Now live ſecure, and linger out your days; 
The gods are-pleas'd alone with Purcel's Jays, 
Dryden. 
_ Your very fear of death ſhall make ye BY 
To catch the ſhade of immortality ;. 
Wiſhing on earth to linger, and to ſave | 
Part of its prey from the devouring grave. Prior. 
4. To remain long without any action or 
determination. 
We have lingered about a match between Anne 
Page and my couſin Slender, and this day we ſhall 
have our anſwer. 7 Shateſp, 


5. To wait long in expectation or uncertainty. 
I mult ſolicit 
All his concerns as mine; | 
And if my eyes have pow'r, he ſhould not ſue 
In vain, nor lager with a long ny Dryden, 
6. To be long in producing effect. 
She doth think, ihe has ſtrange ling*ring poiſons, 
Shakeſp. 
To LI NOGRER, ling-gair. v. a. To protract; 
to draw out to length. Out of uſe. 
can get no remedy againſt this conſumption 
of the purſe, Borrowing only lingers and lingers 
it out, but the diſeaſe is incurable. Shaksſp, 
She lingers ny deſires. Sbakeſp. 
Let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on. Shake}: 


EIN SEFRER, ling' -EPr-Ur. 1, . (from linger. 
One who lingers. 
"adv. from 


lingering.] With delay; rediouſly. 
Of poiſons, fome kill more gently and /inger- 


ingly, others more e and ſpeedily, jet 
both kill. ' Hale, 
 ErxGErT, lin Alt. 1. . Math languet ; lingot, 


Fr.] A ſmall maſs of metal. 
Other matter hath been uſed for money, as 
among the Lacedemonians, iron Jinyucts quenched 
| with vinegar, that they may ſerve to no other ule, 
Camdens 
LINGO, ng 88. 1. /. ren Lan- 
Suage; tongue; ſpeech. A low cant word; 
CM have thoughts to learn ſomewhat of your 
lingo, before. I croſs the feas. Congreve. 


Lix cu ciou s, Ing-gwä“-shüs. adj. lingua, 
Lat.] Full. of tongue; loquacious ; talk- 
ative. 

LiNGUADE'NTAL, IIng-gwä-dèn“-täl. ad. 
lingua and dens, Lat.] Uttered by the 


. 


| joint action of the On and. teeth. 


* 


| A 


IINIMENT 
ke} by 3 Lat.] Ointment; balſam; 
ent. 
ar. noſtrils, and the jugular arteries. ought to | 


8 4 I. 212 inner covering 4 any Ars, ; the inner 


155 L. xRGuls r, 


tongue. 


CT WT 2. That which is within: | 


8 Ir, Ink. 7. 7. Tgelenche, Germ.] | | 


& The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 


A feries: this ſenſe is im roper. Addi on 
has uſed iin for chain. p 0 4 
ThoughT have here only choſen this angle * 
of martyrs, 


LIN 
inguade nals, F, v, as alſo the linguadentalt, 
1 Th Fi. will ſoon learn. So” 4 Elem.of Speech. 
ling'-gwist. '#:. /, (from lingua, 

Lat.] A man ſbilful in languages. 67-3 

Though a ling, ſhould pride himſelf to have 
all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, 
ir he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them, 

25 well as the words and lexicons, he were no- 

thing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned man, as 

any yeoman o tradeſman competently wiſe in 
his mother dialect only. Milton. 

Our linguiſt received extraordinary rudiments 

towards a good education. = Addiſon's Spectator. 
rien er n. ſ. An herb. | 
n'-nF-ment. 2. /. [liniment, Fr, 


— 


be anointed every morning with this liniment or 
balſam. Harvey. 
The wiſe author of nature ' bath provided on 

the rump two glandules, which the bird catches 
hold upon with her bill, and ſqueezes out an oily 
pap or ag for the inunction of the N 
95 


double of a garment. 
Was I deceived, or did a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night? Milton. 


The fold in the griſtle of the noſe is covered | 


with a Lining, which differs from the facing of the 
45 Grew's Coſmologia. 

The gown with tif embroid'ry ſhining, 

Looks charming with a fighter lining. 


ö 
Prior. 


The kning of his coffers ſhall make coats 
To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. - Shakeſp. 


1. A-fingle ring of a chain. | 
The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will yet go on 
Of more ſtrong linls aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 

The moral of that poetical fiction, that the up- 

permoſt link of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes, 

is faſtened to Jupiter s chair, Ggnifies an uſefpl 
truth, Hale, 

Truths hang together in a chain of mutual de- 
pendance; you cannot draw one liul without at- 

tracting others. 5 Clanville. 
While ſhe does her e fight ſuſtain, 
Touching. each ind of the continued chain, 
Prior. 


A firſt, a ſource, a life, a deity. 


4 . Any thing doubled and cloſed together. |] 


Make a lin} of horſe hair very ftrong, and | 
fallen | it to the end of the flick that ſprings. 
Mortimer, 
3. A chain ; ; any OR connecting. | 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong 1inks of iron, | 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shake. 

I feel 
The link of nature draw me; fleſh of fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art. Miltm's Par. Loft. 

—_—_ "na and earth, and air, by this were 

i bound, . ; 
And, love, the common link, the new creation 
crown'd, 


| 4. Any lingle part of a ſeries or chain of con- 


* propoſition Joined to a foregoing and fol- | 
lowing propoſition. 
he threat and train of conſequences in intel- 
Qive ratiocination is often long, and chained 
E by divers links, which cannot be done in 
naginative | ratiocination by ſome attributed to 
rutes. * _ Fuage Hats. 


I might find out others among thoſe 1 
Ne II. L 


8 II. 


— 


Fre thou thy daughter lin in holy band 


At length ſhe is oblig'd and forc d to ſee 


thoſe very things the inſtances of our obedience, | 
which are the natural means and cauſes of our 


ö , 


bappineſs. . + Tillotſon. 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular ſeries 
of conſequences. 


Dryden 3 Knight” s Tale. f 


ſequences; à gradation in ratiocination ; a a 


L1NKMAN, link' 256 T 


LIN 
names which are ſtill extant, that delivered down 
this account'of our Saviour in a ſucceſhve tradition. 


Addiſon on the Chri ian Religion. 
6. [From a.] A torch made of pitch. and 


O, thou art an everlaſting bonefire lights: flow 
haſt ſaved me à thouſand marks in inks and 
torches, walking with thee in the night betwixt 

| tavern and tavern, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginous link of 
hes. Hobel. 
Round as a . and liquor'd every chink, 
Goodly and great he ſails behind his link. Dryden. 
One that bore a lin 
On a ſudden clapp'd his flaming cudgel, 


Like linſtock, to the horſe's touch-hole. . e 'I 


7. Perhaps in the following panage it may 
mean lampblack. 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat. Shak, 


To LiNK, Unk'. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To complicate ; as, the links of a chain. 
Deſcending tread us down, | 
Thus drooping ; or with linked thunderbolts 


Againſt cating Cares, 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian atrs; 
Married to immortal verſe, | 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce ; 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out. 
2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 
ä They re ſo lint'd in friendſhip, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick's 
- daughter. | me. 
3. To join; to connect. ; 
Lirk towns to towus with avenues of bak, 
Incloſe whole downs in walls, tis all a joke. Hope. 
So from the firſt eternal order ran, 
And creature /ink'd to creature, man to wan. Pope, 
4. To join by confederacy or contract. 
They make an offer of themſelves into the ſer- 
vice of that enemy, with whoſe ſervants they lind 
themſelves in ſo near a bond. Hooler. 
Be adviſed for the belt, . 


Milton. 


= 


Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueſt, Fairy Q. 
Blood in prinees lint d. not in ſuch ſort, 
As that it is of any pow'r to tye. Daniel Civ. Mar. 
5. To connect, as concomitant. 
New hope to ſpring | 
Out of deſpair ; joy, but yith fear yet lind. 
Milton. 
God has linkt our hopes and our duty together. 
Decay of Pity. 
So gracious. hath God been to us, as to link to- 
gether our duty and our intereſt, and to make 


Theſe things are linted, tad; as it were, chained | 
one to another: we hour to eat, and we eat to 


live, and we live to do good; and the good which | 


we do is as ſeed ſown, with reference unto a fu- 
ture harveſt. \Hooter. 
Tell me, which part it does necaltithe'? 4 

Il chuſe the other; there I'll lin th' effect; 
A chain, which fools to catch themſelves projet ! 


15 
By which chain of ideas thus viſibly linked to- 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate idea 
agreeing on each ſide with thoſe two it is im- 


mediately placed between, the ideas of men and, | 


 ſell>determination appear to be connected. Locle. 


Linx Bor, nk n. ſ. [link and Boy.] 
A boy that carries 
a torch to accommodate e 225 
light. 


S What a ridiculous thing i it was, that 'the « con- 


hards. 


Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph, Milton. | 


þ 


Dryden. | 


0 


ſudden miraculous diſcluſions of light, to prevent 
the officiouſneſs of the lintboy / More. 
Though thou art tempted by the linbman's call, 
Yet truſt him not along the lonely w 0 , 
In the black form of cinder-wench(he 
O may no /iniboy interrupt their love! Gay's Triv. 
LYNNET, lin'-nit. 2. /. [linot, Fr. linaria, Lat.] ] 
A ſmall ſinging bird... 
The ſwallows make uſe of celandine, the PIR 
of euphragia, for the repairing of their ſight. 
More Antidote. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? Pope. 
Linz! ED, lin'-sed. 7. / [ſemen lini, Lat.] 
The ſeed of flax, which 1s much uſed in 
medicine. 
Ih he joints may be cloſed with a cement of 
lime, linſeed oil, and cotton. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
LUNSEYWOOLSEY, lin'-sF-whl-8y. adj. [linen 
and avool.] Made of linen and wool mixed. 
Vile; mean; of different and aße 
parts. . 
A lawleſs lin fe zywoolfie brother, CFO f 
' Half of one order, half another, Hudibras. 
Peel'd,patch'dand pyebaldJiaſeyzvoo/ſzybrothers, 
- Grave mummers ! fleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
other s. Pope. 
L1NSTOCK, Un'-stök. 1. J. [lunte, or lente, 
Teutonick, /int and fock.} A ſtaff of wood 
with a match at the end of it, uſed by gun- 
ners in firing cannon. Hanmer. 
5 The nimble gunner 
With hynſtock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him. Shakeſp. 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of ev'ry. ſize, 
The _—_— touch, the fond rod ball expires. 
Dryden. 
LiNT, Unt“. 1. /: Uinteun, Lat. ing Welſh 
and-Erfe.} © | 
1. The ſoft ſubſtance commonly called flax. 


2, Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſubſtance | 


to lay on ſores. 
I dreſſed them up with unguentum baſilici cum 
vitello ovi, upon pledgits of lint. Wiſeman's Surg. 
LY!NTEL, lin'tcel. 2. .. {/inteal, Fr.] That 
part of the door frame that lies croſs the 
door poſts over head. 


Tanke a bunch of hyſop, and dip it in the blood 


that i is in the baſon, and ſtrike the lintel and the 
two ſide-poſts. Exod, 
When you lay any timber or brick work, as 
lintels over windows, lay them in loam, * 

a great preſerver of timber. | 
Silver the lintalt deep projecting o'er, 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. 


Moon. 


Pope's Odrſey. 


85 oN, W 2% hy / of (lion, Fr. leo, Lat.] 
” fourfdgted beaſts. 


his lion-like courage. Camden . Remains. 
He lion mettled; proud, and take no care 
Who chaſes, who fr ets, or where conſpirers are; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be. She. Macbeth. 


The ſphinx, a famous monſter in Egypt, had 


the face of a virgin, and the body of a lion. 
Peacbam on | Drawing. 
| They rejoice wk 
Each with their kind} lion with lioneſs; 
So fitly them in pairy thou haſt combin 'd. Milton. 

| See lion hearted Richard. 
Piouſly. valiant, like a torrent ſwell'd 


W= 


which i is 


The fierceſt and moſt. magnanimous of | 


King Richard's ſirname was Cor-dg-Lion, for 


With wintry zempelſts,' "that diſdains all midiinds, > 


„„ away impetuous, and involves 
Within its ſweep trees, houſes, am: he preſs'd, 
Amidſt the thickeſt battle. $5} ks 13-2 
2. A fign in the zodiac. | 

The ion for the honours of his win; FRngy 
The ſqueezing crab, and ſtinging ſcorpion Sine? 
For aiding heaven, when giants dard to brave 
The threaten'd ſtars. - Creech's Manilius, 


[ L1'oxess, Mün-nés. n fe feminine of lion.) - 
tinued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be N 2 A 25 lion. 


; Dnder 


— 


; 


LIP 
Under which buſh's ſhade, a lion; 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch, 


When that the flceping man ſhould ſtir, Shakep. | Liqua'riON, H-kwä“-sbün. 7. . from liguo, 


; The furious /ioneſs, 
-/ Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. 
„ - May. 
| The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 4 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. 
If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a-very 
ſcvere manner, puniſh the adulteries of the lioneſs. 
| | | Aylife. 
LYoNLEAF, II- un- lèf. 1. /. [{contopetalon, Lat.] 
A plant. | RP AY ers 
Lrown's-MoUTH, H- ünz- mouth.) 
Liox's-PAw, H-uUnz- pd. - 
Lrox's-TAIL, W-inz-tal, de 
Lrow's-TooTH, H.-ünz-tôth. 
[from lion.] The name of an herb. 
Lie, Up“. n. /. (lippe, Sax.) a 
x. The outer part of the mouth, the muſcles 
that ſnoot beyond the teeth, which are of 


ſo much uſe in ſpeaking, that they are uſed 


for all the organs of ſpeech. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 6/4 
That play'd on her ripe lie, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes. Sbaleſp. 


No falſehood ſhall defile my lips with lies, 

Or with a veil of truth diſguiſe. Sandys on Job. 
ler Jip bluſh deeper ſweets. Thowmſon's Spring. 
2+ The edge of any thing. | 

In many places is a ridge of mountains ſome 
diſtance from the ſea, and a plain from their roots 
to the ſhore; which plain was formerly covered 
by the ſea, which bounded againft thoſe hills as 
its firſt ramparts, or as the ledges or lips of its 

% | 3 Burnet. 
In wounds, the lips ſink and are flaccid; a 

gleet followeth, and the fleſh within withers, 

ZR ag MTY. + a os Wiſeman. 
3. To make a lip. To hang the Jip in ſullenneſs 
and contempt. 8 STE 
A letter for me! It gives me an eſtate of ſeven 
years health; in which time I will make a /p at 
the phyſician. . ,  Shakeſp. 
To Lie, lip". 
kiſs, Obſolete. 
5 A hand, that kin 
Have lit, and trembled kiſſing. Sbalgſp. 
| Oh! *tis the fiend's arch mock, | 
+, To lip a wanton and 1 her chaſte. Shakeſp. 
LieLa'BouR, lip'-la-bur. 1. /. [lip and la- 

Hour.] Action of the lips without con- 

currence of the mind; words without ſen- 

_ timents. „„ | 
©. _- Faſting, when prayer is not directed to its own 

. - purpoſes, is but /plubour. Taylor's Rule of Living. 


Liro/TaHymovs, It-poth'-F-mbis. adj. [Mine | 


And done.] Swooning ; fainting. 
If the patient be ſurpriſed with a /ipotbymous 
languor, and great oppreſſion about the ſtomach 
and hypochonders, expect no relief from cordials. 
1 | 1 Harvey on the Plague. 
LIrO'THTMx, H-pôth“-Y-my. 1. /. [M, a.] 
Swoon; fainting fit. 
The ſenators falling into a /ipothymy, or deep 
_ ſwooning, made up this pageantry of death with 
a repreſenting of it unto life, _ 7 
in lipotbymys or ſwoonings, he uſed the frication 
of this finger with ſaffron and 8 i 1 whe 
LIED, lipt'. adj. [from /ip.] Having lips. 
LryeeiruDt, lip'-py-tsh6d. =. /. [/ippitude, 
Fr. lippituda, Lat.] Blearedneſs of eyes. 


tte ſpirits and not ſo much in the humours, and 
therefore paſs eaſily from body to body: ſuch are 
peſtilencęs and /ippitudes,”” Bacon 


eviſdom.)} Wiſdom in talk without practice. 


- 


E 
y_ ; 


Dryden. 


v. a. from the noun.] To 


| To LYQUEFY, lik'-kw&fF. v. a. [liquefer, Fr. 


| LYqQuviD, Mk“ 


Taylor. | 


Diſeaſes that are infectious are; ſuch as are in | 


 LypwisDon, lp'-wiz-dum. n. /. -[p and | 


I find that all is but lip ꝛwiſdom, Which wants ex- | 


 LiQuerFA'cTiON, Mk-kwe-fik'-shun. 


| 


| 


Lou, lik'-kwibl. adj. [from liq, Lat.] 
Such as may be melted. 


Lat. 

1. The act of melting. 

2. Capacity to he melted. 
The common opinion hath been, that chryſtal 
is nothing but ice and ſnow concreted, and, by 
duration of time, congealed beyond liguation. 

N a Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To L1YQUATE, IW-kwit. v. a. (/iquo, Sat.] 
To melt; to liquefy. 


a, 
. 


% 


is baked, they are apt to liguate. Woodward on Foff. 


Iiquæfactio, Lat. liquefaction, Fr.] The act 
of melting; the ſtate of being melted. 


their ſpirits, as in diver d HπMτππι faction; and fo doth 
time in honey, which by age waxeth more liquid. 
ws | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

The burning of the earth will be a true /ique- 
Faction or diſſolution of. it, as to the exterior re- 
gion, „ Buruet. 

LI gu EPIABIE, lik-kwe-ft-abl. adj. (from 
[iquefy.) Such as may be melted. 

There are three cauſes of fixation, the even 
ſpreading of the ſpirits and tangible parts, the 
cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, and the jejuneneſs 

or extreme comminution of ſpirits; the cwo firſt 
may be joined with a nature Jiquefiable, the laſt 
not. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


liquefacio, Lat.] To melt; to diſſolve. 
That degree of heat which is in lime and aſhes, 


it doth neither liquefy nor rarefy ; and that is true 


maturation, Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
To LI OV ET, lik'-kwe-fy. v. n. To grow 


A | | 
The blood of St. Januarius liquefied at the ap- 
proach of the ſaint's head. Addiſon on Italy. 
L1QUE'SCENCY, Ii-kwes'-86n-sy. n. ſ. [ligue/- 
centia, Lat.] Aptneſs to melt. 5 
Liqvk'scgwr, li-kwes'-86nt. 
Lat.] Melting. | 
kwid. adj. [liquide, Fr. liquidus, 


adj. Uigueſcens, 


Lat.) ; | 
1. Not ſolid ; not forming one continuous 
ſubſtance ; fluid. | 
Gently rolls the /iquid glaſs. - 
3%. gots clear; - © - 
Her breaſt, the ſug'red neſt | 
Of her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, | N 
Bathing in ſtreams of liguid melody. Craſbaw, 
3. Pronounced without any jar or harſhneſs. 
The many liguid conſonants give a pleaſing 
ſound to the words, though they are all of one 
ſyllable. , - Dryden . An, 
Loet Carolina ſmooth the tuneful lay, 
'Lull with Amelia's /iguid name the nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal line. 
ys Wn Pope's Horace. 
Diſſolved, ſo as not to be obtainable by 
law. 8 | TEES 
If a creditor ſhould appeal to hinder the burial 
of his debtor's corpſe, his appeal ought not to be 
received, ſince the buſineſs of burial requires a 
quick diſpatch, though the debt be entirely liquid. 
| | Ayliqe's Parergon. 


10 


liquor. Bog 
Be it thy choice, when ſummer heats annoy, 


To ſit beneath her leafy canopy, _  _—- 
Quaffing rich /iguids. © £449: + Pie. 
To LYQUIDATE, lik'-kwy-dit. v. a. [from 


liquid.) To clear away; to leſſen debts. 


Subtility ; thinneſs. | 
The ſpirits, for their /iquidity, are more incapa- 


If the ſalts be not drawn forth before the clay 


1. . 


Heat diſſolveth and melteth bodies that keep in 


Dr. Daniel. | 


Ligur'vity, N. Kwid'it-5. 1. ,. [from gl.] 


| 


— 


| 


being a ſmothering heat, is the moſt proper, for | 


] 


LYQUID, lik'-kwid. . /. Liquid ſubſtance; | © 


Siqney. | 


ble than the fluid medium, which is the conveyer 


a 


0 


| 


His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. P/Wl 


| Ears not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 


_ | Ofer-bearsyour officers, 


4. [Lyrzan, Sax.} Defire; willingneſs; 


LIS 


of ſounds, to perſevere in the continued repet;. 

tion of vocal airs. «751 Glanzill, 

LiqQuiDNEss, l{k'-kwid-nls, 5. [from liquid, 

Cy of being liquid; fluency. , | 

il of anniſeeds, in a cool place, thickened in; 

the conſiſtence of white butter, which with te 

leaſt heat reſumed its former liquidneſs. Bol. Wn 

W lk'-kbr. 1. J. iquor, Lat. liqueur, 
r ; = 


1. Any thing liquid: it is commonly uſed of 
fluids inebridting, or impregnated with 
ſomething, or made by decoction. E-- 

Nor envy'd them the grape oY 

Whoſe heads that turbulent /iquor fills with fumes, WY 

Do | E Milton, 1] 2 
Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a /iguor pour'; RE 
into a veſſel ; ſo much of it as it fills, it allo ſc; 
ſons. N South's Sermon, 

2. Strong drink: in familiar language. 3 

To LI quo, lik'-kur, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To drench or moiſten. 8 1 

Cart wheels ſqueak not when they are /iquore/ 1 


- 
* * 
3 
nA . 
1 3 
« -Þ . Xs 1 
1 


5 
by 
4 


LiR1CONFA'NCY, ly-ri-k6n-fan'-sF. . /. A 
flower. | 
LisNE, lisn'. x. {. A cavity; a hollow. 2 
In the line of a rock at Kingſcote in Glouceſ. 
terſhire, 1 found a buſhel of petrified cockle, 
each near as big as my fiſt. Hi. 
To LISP, lisp'. v. a. [Flirp, Sax.] To ſpeak RE 
with too frequent appulſes of the tongue 
to the teeth or palate, like children. * 
Come, I cannot cog, and ſay, thou art this and 
that, like a many of theſe I/ ping hawthorn bud, uu: 
that come like women in men's apparel, and ſmel 
like Bucklerſbury in ſimpling time. Shale. 
Scarce had ſhe learnt to 4% a name 13 
Of martyr, yet ſhe thinks it ſhame | 
| Life ſhould ſo long play with that breath, 
Which ſpent can buy ſo brave a death. Craſtuu, 
They ramble not to learn the mode, 
How to be dreſt, or how to 4% abroad. Cleavelmi 
Appulſe partial, giving ſome paſſage to breat BR 
is made to the upper teeth, and cauſes a %u 
ſound, the breath being ſtrained through the“ 
teeth. ; Hulder's Elements of Speech A 
As yet achild, nor yet a fool to fame, _ 
T /;/p'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 7: 
18?, lisp'.. u. /. [from the verb.] The act. 
liſping. | 2 4 
1 overheard her anſwer, with a very pretty % 
O! Strephon, you are a dangerous creature. Tat. 
5 1 Us -puͤr. u. f. (from liſp.] One wi! a: 
Ps. 4 | = 
Lis, Ist“. 2. /. Lliſe, Fr.] 
t. A roll; catalogue...  -- 

He was the ableſt emperor of all the I/. Bac, 
Some ſay the loaditone is poiſon, and therefor: 
in the/jf of poiſons we find it in many authors. 

| F | Brown, 

Bring next the royal iff of Stuarts forth, 

Undaunted minds, that rul'd the rugged north. 
| | Pri. 
2. [Lice, Fr.] Incloſed ground in which tilt 
are run, and combats fought. | 
Till now alone the mighty nations ſtrove, 
The reſt, at gaze, without the /;fs did ſtand; 


And rhreat'ning France, plac'd like a painted 3 | 
fo HH; _ x 
Kept Fi thunder in his lifted hand. Dia 
Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's log advance, 
In meaſur'd lf; to toſs the weighty lance; ; 
And who his rival ſhall in. arms ſubdue, 


L 


2. 


8 


3 


bows 3 
na, 
OT...” - 
e 
. N . 


3. Bound; limit. 
he ocean, overpeering of his /;f, 


Than young Laertes in a riotous head, + 1 
_ _ Stakep. Han. 
She within I my ranging mind hath broug"» Wn 
That now beyond myſelf I will not go. wy $4 
choice. 815 
NT 
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1 tif, or marginal border, unto the Old Teſtament, 


8d. deſire; to be diſpoſed ; to incline. 
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Now by my mother's ſon, and that's myſelf, 


FREE That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
Mir bowels, their repaſt. 


LIS 
Alas, ſhe has no ſpeech ! 
/ 


Too much; 
—_ ir ſtill when I have I/ to ſleep, Shateſp. 
Nothing of paſſion or peeviſhneſs, or /if to 
:4 ſhall have any bias on my judgment. 
Eo den : ; King Charles. 
ne ſaw falſe reynard where he lay full low; 
2 I need not ſwear he had no lift to crow. Dryden. 
Lieium, Lat. life, Fr.] A ſtrip of cloth. 
'A linen ſtock on one leg ; and a kerſey boot 
hoſe on the other, gartered with a red and blue /if. 
; Sbalęſp. 


BY 25 Hooker. 
©, Lis, Ist“. v. n. [Lyrran, Sax] To chuſe; 


WE To fight in field, or to defend this wall, 
pʒaäoint what you lift, 1 nought refuſe at all. 
1 55 g Fairy Duren. 
Unto them that add to the word of God what 
them /ifeth, and make God's will ſubmit unto 
their will, and break God's commandments for 
their own tradition's ſake, unto them it ſeemeth 
| Hooker. 
They imagine, that laws which permit them 
not te do as they would, will endure them to 
ſpeak as they /,. Hoaler. 


lift, in my judgment they be mere fancies. 
5 Whitgifte. 


13786 ſnall be moon, or ſtar, or what I /iff. Sba leſp. 
1 Kings, lords of times, and of occaſions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they ft. 
| 9 85 „ onannet. 
When they 1, into the womb 


Milton , Par, Loft, 


Inſtead of a 1iff of cotton, or the like filtre, we | 


made uſe of a ſiphon of glaſs. Boyle. 
A lift the cobler's temples ries, 
To keep the hair out of his eyes. Swift. 
rder. | 1 1 
* thought it better to let them ſtand as a 


Let other men think of your devices as they | 


L 18 


Lis TED, Is-tid. adj. Striped; particoloured 


in long ſtreaks. | 
"Over his head beholds | 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow | 
Conſpicuous, with three lied colours gay, 
Betok'ning peace from God, and cov'nant new. 
Milton. 
: As the ſhow'ry arch | 
With Lied colours gay, or, azure, gules, 


Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. | 
To L1'STEN, lis'n. v. a. To hear; to attend. 


Obſolete. | | ; 
Lady, vouchſafe to l;flen what I ſay. Sha. 
One cried, God bleſs us! and, Amen! the other: 

As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands, 

Liſtening their fear. Icould not ſay, Amen |! Shake/p. 
He, that no more mult ſay, is liſtened more 


Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to 


_ _ gloſe. Shakeſp. 
The wonted roar was up amidſt the woods, 
And fill'd the air with barbarous diſſonance, 
At which I ceas'd and liſten d them a while. Mili. 


To E1'STEN, lisn. vin. To hearken ; to give 


attention. | 5 

. Liſten to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 
Pl tell you news. . Sba leſp. 
Antigonus uſed often to go diſguiſed, and /ifen 
at the tents of his ſoldiers; and at a time heard 


| ſome that ſpoke very ill of him : whereupon he 


ſaid, If you ſpeak ill of me, you ſhould go a little 
farther off. Baton's Apophthegms. 
Liſten, O iſles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. 


When we have occaſion to liſten, 
| more particular attention to ſome ſound, the 
tympanum is drawn to a more than ordinary 
tenſion. j Holder. 
On the green bank I ſat, and lien d long; 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
He ſhall be receiv'd with more regard, 
And liſten'd to, than modeſt truth is heard. Dryd. 


To this humour moſt of our late comedies owe | 


their ſucceſs: the audience /iftens after nothing 


elſe. 


. 


Tfaiab, xlix. 
and give a 


Addiſon | 


LF: 3 
It may be the palate of the ſoul is indiſpoſed by 
tiftlefneſs or ſorrow. Taylor. 


| Lit, lit", the preterite of Iigbt; whether to 


light ſignifies to happen, or to ſet on fire, or 
guide with light. 
HBeelieve thyfelf, thy eyes, 
That firſt inflam'd, and lit me to thy love, 


| Thoſe ſtars, that ſtill muſt guide me to my joy. 


” Southerne, 
I lit my pipe with the paper. Addiſon's Spectator. 
LYTANY, lit-ten-y. nf. {Adavue ; Jitanie, Fr.] 
A form of ſupplicatory prayer. 
Supplications, with ſolemnity for the appeaſing 
of God's wrath,” were, of the Greek church, 
termed litanies, and rogations of the Latin. Hooker. 
Recolle& your fins that you have done that 
week, and all your lifetime ; and recite humbly 
and devoutly ſome penitential /itanies., Taylor. 


LYTERAL, lit/-ter-al. adj. [/iteral, Fr. litera, 


| | ; Lat.] 


1. According to the primitive meaning; not 
figurative. 5 | 
Through all the writings of the ancient fa- 
thers, we ſee that the words which were, do con- 
. tinue; the only difference is, that whereas before 
they had a /iteral, they now have a metaphorical, 
uſe, and are as ſo many notes of remembrance 
unto us, that what they did ſignify in the letter, 
is accompliſhed in the,truth. ooker.. 
A foundation being primarily of uſe in archi- 
tecture, hath. no other /iteral notation but what 
belongs to it in relation to an houſe, or other 
building ; nor figurative, but what is founded in 
that, and deduced from thence. Hammond.. 
2. Following the letter, or exact words. 
The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch as, 
following a middle courſe between the rigour of 
literal tranſlations and the liberty of paraphraſts, 
do with greater ſhortneſs and plainneſs deliver the 
meaning. | Hooker, 


3. Conſiſting of letters : as, the /iteral nota- 


tion of numbers was known to Europeans 
before the cyphers. | | 

L1 TERAL, Iit“tèr-àl. 2. /. Primitive or literal 
meaning. | ; 


* 


r. Lisr, Ist“. v. a. [from % a roll. L1'STNER, Hs-nür. 2. , [from Iiſten.] One dg Be FOOT. 3 
. To enliſt; to enrol or regiſter. that hearkens) 8 if 4 How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe 

man to give his yame to Chriſtianity inn They are light of belief, great liner, after | wetebhogcst expreſſions unto the people, and 
- A oe murtyr, and to bid e, by „ „ what abſurd conceits they will ſwallow in their 
of 2 farewel not only to the pleaſures, but alſo to the Liflners never hear well of themſelves. L' Eſtran. literalr, an example we have in our profeſſion. 

boxes of this lite. South. 3 


If ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a good | : | 
liflener, ſhe may make a tolerable figure, which 1 eee 1. J. 


1 = a 3 5 7 * 993 Not attaining the true deuteroſcopy and ſecond. 
leder Wee k wardiig to e r bo Bhs s care intention of the words, they are fain to omit their 
of ee | bn 1 ſuperconſequences, coherences, figures, or tropo- 
LYSTLESS, Ist-lls. adj. [from .] | logies, and are not ſometimes perſuaded beyond 


: 5 5 their iteralities. Brumm t Vulgar Errours.. 
1. Without inclination; without any deter- N / N bs \ 
mination to one thing more than another, LUTERALLY, lit-ter-ral-y. adv. [from literal. ? 


They {if with women each degen'rate name, 
_ Who dates not hazard life for future fame. Oryd. 
2. To retain and enrol ſoldiers; to enliſt. 

0 The lords would, by /;/tizg their own fervants, 
perſuade the gentlemen in the town to do the 
like. „ | Clarendon, 


The king who raifed this wall appointed a mil- 
lion of ſoldiers, who were li and paid for the 


[from 
? 


defence of it againſt the Tartars. Temple. | © LP „ ſoirirs, | 1. According to the primitive. import of 
rs. bee he Ball command; UREDIPEIADER and lenſuaiity clog mes Fits words; not figuratinely.. _ 
155. N 8 | make them groſs, Iiſflgſs, and unactive. Tillotſon: rp N ODEs i 

Though few, a warlike and well-choſen band ; It your care to wheat alone extend, | — That a man and: his wife are one fleſh, I can- 5 
5 Thefe in my name are liſied. | Dryden. Let Maja with her ſiſters firſt deſcen d, a njagea 3 yet literally taken, it is a thing im- | 
rr, 3 [From %; encloſed ground.} To encloſe | Before you truſt in earth your future hope, _ ; close an. 4 | Swift. 
ilti for combats. „ | Or elſe expect a HH, lazy crop. Dryden's Virgil. | 2 ibn CIDIE QQUETERCE 10 For s ; word. by 
How dares your pride preſume againſt my Jaws, | word. 


Lazy lolling fort 
Of ever Ile loit'rers, that attend | 
No cauſe, no truſt. ' : Pope. 

I was liſtieſt and deſponding. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Careleſs; heedleſs: with of. 


Endeavouring to turn his Niſus and Euryalus | 
as cloſe as I-was able, I have performed that 
epiſode too literally; that giving more ſcope to 
| Mezentius and Lauſus, that verſion, which has 

Ihe ſick for air before the portal gaſp, mem of ny majeſty of: Virgil, has leſs of bis con- 

Or idle in their empty hives remain,” | ciſcneſs. nd and 5 al Dryden. 

Benumb'd with cold, and &/21:/5 of their gain. 80 wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be 

| . | Rb eee literally his genius is too gh. to- 
L1'STLESLY, list'-ls-ly. adv. [from 4½ .]; e CM, | | Dryden, 
Without thought ; without 5 L m neten adj. Uliterar ius, 
To know this perfectly, watch him at play, | Lat) Kelpecting le ters regarding learn- 

and ſee whether he- be ſtirring and active, or | mg Literary hiſtory, is an account of the 
whether he lazily and iy dreams away his- ſtate of learning and of the lives of learned 


As in a lifted field to fight your cauſe? | 
| Unaſk'd the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale. | 
From // a ſhred or border:} To ſew to- 
1 gether, in ſuch a ſort as to make a parti- 
coloured ſhew. | | 
Some may wonder at ſuch an accumulation of 
benefits, ke a kind of embroidering or Ing of | 
_ favour upon another. Motion Life of Bucking. 
. (Contracted from lien.] To hearken to; 
| to liſten 3 to attend: C | 
Then weigh, what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you % his ſongs; 
Or loſe your:heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 


To his unmaſter'd importunity. Shakeſp. Hamlet. time. | Lek. | men. Literary converſation, is talk about 

5 by this ſound I better know), L1'STLESNES8, Ust“-Ils-nis. 1. /. (from lifileſs.) queſtions of learning. Literary is not ro- 3 
| N T I would could hear mo. Bs Forſon. | Inattention; want of deſire...  _ N of miſſive letters. It may be * E 
JICt- e / | „ 2 | „ 11 "1 5-0 this 


IS. 


oftener than litera | 
 LITERATLN lit-t&r-r%" „tl. u. J UItal.] The 
learned. Ka 
I ſhall conſult ſome 1iterati. on the project ſent 
me for the diſcovery of the longitude. S4e&ator. 
L1'TERATURE, lit'-t6r-ri-tshor. u. /. [litera- 
tura, Lat.] Learning; {kill in letters. 
This kingdom hath been famous for good /ite- 


will not want ſupplies, Bacon. 
When men of learning are acted by a know- 
ledge of the world, they give a reputation to /ite- 
rature, and convince the warkd of its uſefulneſs. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
- LiTHARGE, Iith'-Ardeh. u. J. Uitharge, Fr. 
lithargyrum, Lat.] 
* Lithavge is properly lead vitrified, either clone 
or with a mixture of copper. This recrement is of 
two kinds, litharge of gold, and litharge of ſilver. 
| It is colleQed from the furnaces where ſilver is 
. ſeparated from lead, or from thoſe where gold 
and filver are purified by means. of that metal. 
"The litbarge ſold in the 8 is produced in the 
copper works, where lead has been uſed to purify 
that metal, or to ſeparate ſilver from it. Hill. 
l have ſeen ſome parcels of glaſs adhering to the 
teſt or cupel as well as the gold or /itharge. Boyle. 
If the lead be blowa off from the ſilver by the 
bellows, it will, in great part, be collected in the 
form of a darkiſh powder; which, becauſe it is 
blown off from Wer, they call litbarge of ſilver. 
Boyle. 
' LITAE, Ith. adi. [lS, Sax.] Linker: ; 
flexible ; pliant ;  eafily bent. 
Th. unwieldy elephant, i 
To make them mirth, us'd all his might, and 
wreath d 
His liabe proboſcis, Milton's Par. Loft. 


berneſs; flexibility. 
' L1THzs, Ith-ür. adj. [from lithe. ] Soft ; 
pliant. 
Thou antick death, 
Two Talbots winged through the /ither ſky, 
In thy deſpight ſhall ſcape mortality. Shakeſp. 
2. [Ly den, Sæx.] Bad; ſorry; cqrrupt. It is 
in the work of Robert of Glouceſter writ- 
ten /uther. 
LiTHo/GRAPHY, Hi-thog'- gri-fy. n. ſ. [xiv 
and pa. The art or practice of engrav- 
ing upon ſtones. 


and sia. ] Prediction by ſtones. 
As ſtrange muſt be the litbomancy, or divination, 
from this ſtone, whereby Helenus the prophet | 
foretold the deſtruction of Troy. 


LirjonTRI'PTICK, li-thon-trip'-tik. adj. 
[aivog and he; lithontriptique, Fr.] Any 


medicine proper to diſſolve the tone in the 
kidneys or bladder. 


and Tiuw,] A chirurgeon who extracts the 
ſtone by opening the bladder. = 
L1THo'TOMY, li-thot-td-my, 1. ſ. Dudes and 
re. The art or Practice of cuttin s for 
1 
* Ut-ty- * 1. ,. nene, Lat. 
litigants Fr.] One engaged in a ſuit of law. 


. os -* _—Thecaſt ſitigant fits not down with one croſs 


verdick, but recommences his ſuit. Decay of Piety. 
The litigants tear one another to pieces for the 
benefit of ſome third intereſt. L' Eftrange' s Fables, 
Li/TicanT, lit'-ty-gant. adj. Engaged in a 

„ conteſt. 
Fe or jor acts are thoſe writings and matters 
relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped ' 


the parties litigant. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
| Tak TIG ATE, 3 v. a. itigo, Dn: 


Wy "EX 8 


* 8 


rature; and if preſerment attend deſervers, there 


this epiſtolary la was political | 


- LYTHENESS, li'th-nls, 1. J. (from, /ithe.] Lim- | 


| LUTHOMANCY, W. chö-män-s5. n. f. Der 


4 * 


L1THO/TOMIST, ] N-thöt“-té- mist. 1. / ler 


LITT ER, li -tür. 2. /. [litiere, Fr.] 
1. A kind of vehiculary bed; a carriage capa- | 


- Brown. | 


in open court at the inſtance of one or both of 


To LTI GATE, lit'-t}-glt. v. u. 


* 


4. A birth of animals. 


LET 


To conteſt in law; to debate by judicia 
proceſs. __ 
To manage 
a ſuit; to carry on a cauſe. 
The appellant, after the interpoſition of an ap- 
peal, ftill /tigates in the ſame cauſe. 
7 Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
LiIo A“ Trion, Ilt- y- gi'-shun. u. ſ. [litigatio, 
Lat. from litigate.] Judicial conteſt; ſuit 
of law. 
Never one clergyman, had experience of both 
litigations, that hath not confeſſed, he had rather 


the arches, Glarendon. 


LiTt!G10vs, Ut-tidzh ds. adj. [litigieux, Fr.] 
1. Inclinable to law-ſuits; quarrelſome; 
wrangling. | 
Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out till 
Titigious men, who quarrels move. Donne. 
His great application to the law had not infect- 
ed his temper with any thing poſitive or Iitig ious. 
Add Jon. 
2. Diſputable; controvertible. 
In /itigzous and controverted cauſes, the will of 
God is to have them to do whatſoever th ſentence 
of Judicial and final deciſion ſhall determi 


1 5 


No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bou 

| Diſtinguiſh' d acres of litigious grounds. 
Dryden's Georg. 
Lit!G10VUsSLY, lit-tidzh'-as-ly. as; [from 

litigious.] Wranglingly. 

LiT! G10USNESS, Ilt-tidzh-Us-uls. 2. / [from 
litigious.] A wrangling diſpofition; ; inch- 
nation to vexatious ſuits, | 


ble of containing a bed hung between two 
horſes. 
To my litter ſtrait ; 
Weakneſs poſſeſſeth me. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
He was carried in a hk chariot litter-wiſe, with 
two horſes at each end. Bacon New Atlantis. 
The drowſy frighted ſteeds, 


Here modeſt matrons in ſoft /itters driv'n, 
In ſolemn pomp appear. Dryden's Aneid. 
Tittert thick beſiege the donor's gate, 
And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. The ſtraw laid under animals, or on plants. 
To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks, Shak. | 
Take off the litter from your kernel beds. Evelyn. 
Their litter is not toſs d by ſows unclean, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
3. A brood of young- 
I do here walk before thee like a ſow that hath 
overwhelmed all her litter but one. Sbaleſp. 
Reflect upon that numerous litter of ſtrange, 
ſenſeleſs ien that crawl about the world. 
South. 
A wolf came to a ſow, and very kindly offered 
to take-care of her litter. L Eftrange. | 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor ſince in Cambria ſeen : 
I The laſt of all the litter ſcap'd by chance, - 
And from Geneva firſt infeſted France. Dryden. 


\ Fruitful as the fow that carry'd 
The chic pigs at one large litter farrow' d. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
5. Any number of things thrown fluttiſhly 
about. 
Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Stole in, and took a ſtrict ſurvey . 
Of all the litter as it lay. | Swift. 
To LYTTER, lit'-thr. v. a. [from the noun] þ 
1. To bring forth: uſed of beaſts, or of hu- 
man beings! in abhorrence or tent 
Then was this iſland, 


———— 


have three ſuits in Weſtminſter-hall, than one in | 


That draw the litter of cloſe-curtain'd ſleep. Mili. 


| #ittle be gathered into drops. 


LIT 
A freckled whelp,. hag-born, not honour'd with 


A human ſhape. .  » Shabeſp. Tempeſt, 
My father nam'd me Autolycus, being Hits 
under Mercury, who, as 1 am, was likewiſe z 
ſnapper up of ungonſidered trifles. Shakeſp, 
- The whelps of bears are, at firſt littering, with. 
out all form or faſhion, Hahkewill on Providenc, 


us. 


2. To cover with things negligently, or ſlut. 
tiſhly ſcattered about. 
They found v1 
The room with volumes /itter'd round. 
3. To cover with ſtraw. 
He found a ſtall where oxen ſtood, 


4. To ſupply cattle with bedding. 


[ leitels, Goth. lyrel, Sax. 
1. Small in extent. 
The coaſt of Dau went out oo little for them. 


2. Not great; ſmall ; 
bulk. 


as wax, to be moulded as one pleaſes. 
Turkey poults, freſh from the egg, in batter fry 'd, 


Of ſmall dignity, power, or importance. 


We might concei.;x that dogs were create! 
bliad, becauſe we obſetve they were litter d ſo wit; 


YOWyhn þ „ . 1 


Scuiſt. _ 
But for his eaſe well litter d was the floor. Dryden, Phe 


LITTLE, Ilt. adf. comp. Ain, ſuperlat. bal. {p 


Foſora, X1L, ' 


dinntive; of ſmall | 


He ſought to ſee Jeſus, but could not for the | 
preſs, becauſe he was little of ſtature. Luke, xix. z. 

His ſon, being then very little, I conſidered only 
Loc.. 
One wou'd have all things little; hence has tryd mn 
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Whenthou waſt little in thine own ſight, waſt thou 1 3 


not made the head of the tribes? 
He was a very little gentleman. 


cauſe it is ſo in itſelf. 


He muſt de looſed a Bete ſeaſon. Nevelatian, 
A littleAleep, a little ſlumber, a little folding of 


thee. 
And now in little ſpace 
The confines met. 
By ſaid experiment I know 


A little learning is a darlg'r rous thing; 


5. Some; not none: in this ſenſe-it always 
ſtands between the article and the noun. 


which may plentifully be found in him, by any 
one who will but read with a /ittle attention. 


5 | Locle. 
LIT TT E, Ilt l. 2. / 
I. A ſmall ſpace. 
_ Muchan little was writ; and all avey'd - 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray d. Drys 
2. A ſmall part; a ſmall proportion. 
le that deſpiſeth little things, ſhall periſh by 
little and little. | 
The poor remnant of human ſeed which re- 
mained in their mountains, peopled their country 
Again flowly, by little and little. Bacon s New Atl: 
By ſreeing the precipitated matter from the rel 
by filtration, and diligently grinding the white 
precipitate with water, the mercury will /ittl: by 
Boyle, 


8 
* 


75 of Iſrael and Judah; and if that had been too if, 
1 would have given ſuch and ſuch things. 

2 Sam. Xii. 8. 

They have much of the poetry of Mæcenas, but 
little of his liberality. Dryden. 

Nor grudge [thee the much that Grecians give, 

Nor murm'ring take the /ittle I receive. Dry": 

There are many > gp which, carr 12 


a tt. 


? 85 for the ſon = hat ſhe did litter r here, 
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— gem no clear ideas, are like 512 but 
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x Sam. xv. 71, WW 
Clarendon, 2 + 56 | 
All that is paſt ought to ſeem little to thee, h:. 
Taylor's Guide to Devolin, 
4. Not much; not many. 85 


the hands to fleep; ſo ſhall poverty come upon ME 
Proverbs, 5 5 5 
Miltnn.. 
e little weight my words with thee can find, "lp 
Milton. 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring. Po, _ 


leave him to reconcile theſe contradictions, Wn 


1 
Ecclus. = 
\ 


gave thee thy maſter's houſe, and the houſe Bi 


1 


* 


% 
o 
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RA | ight affair. . . 
- Ub * 5 twere little from their town to chaſe, 

BH: I chrough the ſeas purſued their exil'd race. Dry d. 
= 7 view with anger and diſdain, | 
How /iitle gives thee joy or pain: 
A print, a bronze, a flow'r, a root, 

t much. | 
; —_ they are fitted for, and little elſe. Cheyne, 
:# P 1TTLE, 18 adv. VS, 
= a ſmall degree. ; | 

* 4 he 1 definition of names ſhould be 
4 Watts,s Logick. 


— 
„ 


— 


Prior. 


„ Ax) tc” 
- 
n 

* 


changed as ile as poſſible. 
. in a ſmall quantity. 

8 ; The poor fleep little. — 
n ſome degree, but not great. 


Otway. 
op I 
3 
8 


they are a 


acid ſubſtances are proper, though 
ſubacid ſu : Arbuthnot. 


= little 1 
4 x; - - 
=” RR the juſt is as choice ſilver; the 
* heart of the wicked is little worth. Prov. x. 20. 
| Finding him little ſtudious, ihe choſe rather to 
> endue him with converſative qualities of youth ; 
238, dancing and fencing. Maolton. 
That poem was infamouſly bad; this parallel 
s little better. Dryden's Defreſnoy. 
| Several clergymen, otherwiſe liule fond of ob- 
| ſcure terms, yet in their ſermons were very liberal 
olf all thoſe which they find in eccleſiaſtical writers. 
5 : N £ Sr.. 
/'TTLENESS, Ut Enis. 2. /. {from little. 
- Smalneſs of bulk. PF | 
All trying, by a love of /ittleneſs, 

To make abridgments, and to draw to leſs 

Even that hothing which at firſt we were. Donne, 

We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of /ittle- 
ſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo as 
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many of them might float in the air. Burnet, 
. Meanneſs ; want of grandeur. ' | 
* The Engliſh and French, in verſe, are forced to 


raiſe their language with metaphors, by the pomp- 


f ; ouſneſs of the whole phraſe, to wear off any little- 
a ng that appears in the particular parts. Addiſon, 
„3. Nant of dignity. 0 

= The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, 


littlensſs ſo much, as if it was always diſplayed. 
| . | Collier, 
WL TTORAL, lit'-t6-ril. adj. [littoralis, Lat.] 
| Belonging to the ſhore. . Ea 
roger, lit“-tür-dzhy. u. /. [Mepyia ; li- 
turgie, Fr.] Form of prayers; formulary of 
publick devotions. 

We dare not admit any ſuch form of /iturgy, as 
either appointeth no ſcripture at all, or very little 
to be read in the church. : Hooker. 

The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights began to be im- 
portuned, ſo that a great part of divine /iturgy was 
addreſſed ſolely to her. 3 Horvel. 

It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt 
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i powerful /iturgy and means of impetration in this 
ede 
eee, l. v. n. Llypan, ly rwan, Sax.] 


1. To be in a ſtate ef animation; to be not 


— 


dead. 


gs | | 8 

bs It night's predominance, er the day's ſhame, 
"1 That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 
oft When living day ſhould kiſs it? Shateſp.: Macbeth, 
2 To fave the living, and revenge the dead, 
by Againſt one warrior's arms all Troy they led..Dryg. 
1 2. To paſs life in any certain manner with re- 
uſe gard to habits, good or ill, happineſs or 
i: ( miſery. - D | 


O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee 

to 2 man that liveth at reſt! Kcclus. xli. I 
Dr. Parker, in his ſermon before them, touched 
them ſo near for their living, that they went near 
to touch him for his life. Hayward. 


all goſpel gracesrooted in the heart, 
with mach weakneſs, 
fo they: 


though mixed 
and perhaps with many fins, 


* 


Where there is too great a thinneſs in the fluids, 


does not awaken our poverty, nor mortify our 


The condition required of us is a conjuncture of 


be not wilfully ii ved and died in. Hamm. | 


L I v 


| A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the | 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would | 
have lived down the pope, and the whole conſiſ- 


— 


„ : ey Atierlury. 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, we ſhall /ive 
and die in miſery. Addiſon's Spectator. 
lf we are firmly reſolved to live up to the 
dictates of reaſon, without any regard to. wealth 


dineſs and pleaſure. 


3. To continue in life. | 
Our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall Jive the leaſe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. Shakeſþs 
See the minutes how they run; 
How many make the hour full complete, 
Hogr many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
Ho many years a mortal man may live? Shag. 
| The way to live long mult be, to uſe our bodies 
ſo as is maſt agreeable to the rules of temperance. 
Ray on the Creation. 


Addiſon, 


þ 


4+ To hve emphatically ; to 
happinets. | 
What greater curſe could envious fortune give, 
Than juſt to die when 1 began to live? Dryden. 
Now three and thirty rolling years are fed. 
Since I began, nor yet begin to live. Brown. 
Liæe while you live, the Epicure would ſay, 
And ſnatch the pleaſures of the preſent day ; 
Zivt while you live, the ſacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies: 
Lord, in my views let both united be, 
I live to pleaſure when 1 live to thee. 


1 


Doddridge. 


ritual. VVV 
My ſtatutes and judgments, if a man do, he 
ſhall live in them. Lev. xviii. 5. 
le died for us, that whether we wake or ſleep, 
we ſhould live together with him. 1 Thefſ. v. 10. 
6. To remain undeſtroyed. 
It was a miraculous providence that could make 
a veſſel, ſo ill manned, live upon ſea ; that kept it 
from, being daſhed againſt the Hills, or ' over- 
whelmed in the deeps. * Burnet. 
Mark how the fhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 
And what egllected night involves the ſkies Þ- - 
Nor can our ſhaken veſſels live at ſea, 
Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way. 
| Dryden. 
7. To continue; not to be loſt. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful ſight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 
| 7 Watts. 
Ih he tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air, memorial of my name, 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 
8. To converſe; to cohabit: followed by 
auith. „„ 
The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing, + 
For they delight each May morning. 
If theſe delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me, and be my love. Shakeſp. 
9. To feed. EY £2 
Thoſe animals that Jive upon other animals have 
their fleſh more alkaleſcent than thoſe that live 
upon vegetables, | Arbuthnoi. 
10. To maintain one's ſelf; to be ſupported. 
A moſt notorious thief; lived all his life-time of 
ſpoils and robberies, _ » Spenſer, 
They which miniſter about holy things, live of 
the things of the tetaple. I Cor. ix. 13. 
His goods were all ſeized upon, and a ſmall 
portion thereof appointed for his poor wife to live 
upon. | 
| The number of ſoldiers ean never be 


great in 


and reputation, we may go through life with ſtea- | 


be in a ſtate of | 


| 5. To be exempt from death, temporal or ſpi- 


Knoiles. | 


— 
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thoſe that are idle in a country, to that of thoſe 
who live by labour. Temple. 
He had been moſt of his time in good ſervice. , 
and had ſomething to {ve on now he was old. 
Temple. 
11. To be in a ſtate of motion or vegetation. 
In a ſpacious cave of living ſtone, _ 
The tyrant Eolus, from his airy throne, 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds. 
Ns Dryden. 


Cool groves and living lakes _ 
Give after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. 
: | | Dryden. 
12. To be unextinguiſhed. 
Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw; 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour, 
Then on the living coals red wine they pour. Dryd. 
Live, liv'. adj. [from alive. ] | 
1. Quick; not dead. 1 | 
If one man's ox hurt another that he die, they 
| ſhall ſell the live ox, and divide the money. Exod. 
2. Active; not extinguiſhed. 
A louder ſound was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the ſaltpetre 
upon caſting of a live coal upon it. Boyle. 


L1VELESS, Iif-lis. adj. [from live.] Want- 
ing life; rather, /ifeleſs. , 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in words, 
To demonſtrate the life of ſuch a battle, 
In life ſo Jiveleſs as it ſhews itſelf. . Shak, Henry V. 
L1'VELIHooD, Iiv'-ly-htd: , ,. [It appears 
to me corrupted from /zweloge.] Support 
of life; maintenance; means of living. 
Ah! luckleſs babe! born under cruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents baleful aſhes bred; 
Full little weeneſt thou what ſorrows are 
Left thee for portion of thy li velibood / Fairy Queen. 
That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to 
find a livelibood out of her own eſtate.” Clarendon. 
Hs e brings diſgrace upon his character, to ſub- 
mit to the picking up of a livelibood in that ſtrol- 
ling way of canting and begging. L' Eftrange. 
It is their profeſſion and /ivelibood to get their 
living by practices for which they deſerve to forfeit 
their lives. * South, 
They have been as often baniſhed out of moſt 


— 


| other places; which muſt very much diſperſe a 


people, and ablige them to ſeek a livelibobd where 
they can find it. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Trade employs multitudes of hands, and fur- 


| nifhes the pooreſt of our fellow- ſubjects with the 


opportunities of gaining an honeſt /;welibood : the 
Ikilſul or induſtrious find their account in it. Add//. 


LtVELINESS, I''v-l7-nls. 2. /. [from /:wely,} 
1. Af of ie EE RET 
That velineſs which the freedom cf the pencil 
makes appear, may ſeem the living hand of na- 
ture. Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 
2. Vivacity; ſprightlineſs. V 
| Extravagant young fellows, that have Iivelineſr 
and ſpirit, come ſometimes to be ſet tight, and ſo 
make able and great men; but tame and low ſpi- 


iits very ſeldom attain to any thing. Locle. 


| L1VELODE, l'v-16d. 2. /. live and lode, from 
lead ; the means of leading life.] Mainte- 
nance; ſupport ; livelihood. 9 
SGnhe gave like bleſſing to each creature; 
As well of worldly /ivelede as of life, n 
That there might be no difference nor ſtrife. Z7ubb, 


LYvELONG, IIv- long. 4d. live and long.] 
1. Tedious; long in paſſing. CAS bel 
Many a time, andoft, 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
Your infants in your arms; .and there have fate 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To ſee great Pompey paſs. Shateſp. Julius Cæſar. 
The obſcur'd bird clamour'd the livelong night. 


Sha lp. 


hs. 


* 


Young and old come forth to play 
On a ſun-ſhine holiday, ON 
Ill the Giveloag day- light 


Proportion to that of people, no more than of | 


„ „ 
fall, lor. 

. FI ; oe ws 8 

* 


Seek 5 VE 


LIV 
Seek for pleaſure to deſtroy 


The forrows of this /ive/ong night. Prior. 
How could ſhe fit the /ivelony day, . , 
Yet never aſk us once to play ? Swift. 
2. Laſting; durable. Not uſed. 
Thou, in our wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
Haſt built thyſelf a /ivelong monument. Milton. 


'L1veLy, I v-ly. adj. live and like.] 
1. Briſk; vigorous; vivacious. 

But c e comes old Manoa in ſuch haſte, 
With youthful ſteps? much livelier than ere while 
He ſeems; ſuppoſing here to find his ſon, 
Or of him 3 to us ſome glad news? Mil. 

2. Gay 5 alry., 

Dulneſs delighted, ey d ts lively dunce, 
Rememb' ring ſhe herſelf was pertneſs once. Pope. 

Form'd by thy corfverſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us plea- 


3. Repreſenting life. 


ſure, a lively imitation of it in poetry or paint- 


ing muſt produce a much greater. Dryden: Duf. 


4. Strong; energetick. 
His faith muſt be not only living, but lively too; 


it muſt be blüghtened and ſtirred up by a particu- 


lar exerciſe of thoſe virtues ſpecifically requiſite 
to a due performance of this duty. South, 
The colours of the priſm are manifeſtly more 
full, intenſe, and lively, than thoſe of natural bo- 
dies. | Newton's Optics. 
Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments 
and reflections, a lively perſuaſion of the certainty 
of a future ſtate. | Aiterbury. 
LY oa It'v- 15-19. 4 | 
Ly'veLy, IWv-ly arg 
1. Briſkly; vigorouſly. 
They brought their men to che flough, who 
diſcharging lively almoſt cloſe to the face of the 


enemy, did much amaze them. Hayward. | 
2. With ftrong reſemblance of li 
That part of poetry muſt needs beſt, which 


deſcribes moſt lively our actions and paſhons, our | 


. , virtues and our vices, 
* LrYvis, liv-ver. u. /. [from live.] 
1. One who lives, | 
Be thy affections undiſturb'd and clear, 
Guided to what may great or good appear, 
And try if life be worth the liver's care. Prior. 


Dryden. 


2. One who lives in any particular manner | 
with reſpect to virtue or vice, happineſs or 


miſery. 
The end of his . was to gather a church 
ob. holy chriſtian livers over the whole world. 


Hammond Funi.amentals. | 


If any looſe liver have any goods of his own, the 
- ſheriff is to ſeize thereupon. .' Spenſer on Ireland. 
Here are the wants of children, of diſtracted 
perſons, of ſturdy wandering beggars and looſe 
: ä An. at one view repreſented. 

Aliterbury. 
3. [From — — Sax 0 One of the entrails. 
With nurth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 

And Jet my liver rather heat with wine, 


_ Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shak. 


Reaſon and reſpect | 
| Make livers pale, and luſtihood dejeQed. Shabeſp. 


Lt VERCOLOVUR, liy'-ver-kdl-lar. adj. Lider 
and chbur] Dark red. 
The uppermoſt ſtratum is of gravel ; then clay 
of various colours, purple, blue, red, livercolour. 
Wood bard. 


Lrenesewy, BV. vür- grön. adj. Liver and 


grown.] Having a great liver. 
{ enquired what other caſualties were moſt like 
the rickets, and found that livergrown was neareſt. 


Graun. 


LI vERWORT, evör-wört⸗ „. . Liver and 
wort; lichen.) A plant. 


hs hat ſort/ of liverzort which is uſcd to cure 


be bite of mad dogs, grows on- commons, 
and open 8 where the Bey is ſhort, on 


4 


2 


__ 5 


5 


LIV 


declivities, and on the ſides of pits. This ſpreads I 
on the ſurface of the ground, and, when in per- 
fection, is of an aſh colour; but, as it grows old, 
it alters, and becomes of a dark colour. Miller. 


LY VERY, liv'-ver-y. u. ſ. [from /ivrer, Fr.] 


1. The act of tine Þ or taking poſſeſſion, 
You do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's right, 
Call in his letters derer that he hath 
By his attorneys general to ſue | 
Hs livery, and deny his offered homage. Shakeſp. 


2. Releaſe from wardſhip. 
Had the two houſes firſt ſued out their "EI 
and once effectually redeemed themſelves from the 
wardſhip of the tumults, I ſhould then ſuſpect my 
own judgment. King Charles. 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained. 
4. The ſtate of being kept at a cectain rate. 
What livery is, we by common uſe in Eng- 
land know well enough, namely, that it is an. 
allowance of horſe meat; as they commonly uſe 


which word, I gueſs, is derived of /ivering or de- 
livering forth their nightly food ; ſo in great houſes, 
the livery is ſaid to be ſerved up for all night, 
that is, their evening allowance for drink: and 
livery is alſo called the upper weed which a ſerving 
man wears; fo called, I gun for that it was 
delivered and taken from him at pleafure: ſo it is 
apparent, that, by the word /ivery, is there meant 
| horſe meat, like as by the coigny is underſtood 
man's meat. Some ſay it is derived of coin, for that 
they uſed in their coignies not only to take meat 
but money; but I rather think it is derived of the 
Iriſh, the which is a common uſe amongſt land- 
| lords of the Iriſh to have: a common ſpending 
upon their tenants, who being commonly but 
tenants at will, they uſed to take of them what 
victuals they liſt ; for of victuals they were wont 
to make a ſmall reckoning. \Spenſer en Ireland; 


5. The cloaths given to ſervants. 
My mind for weeds Jour virtue's livery wears. 
Siducy. 
Perhaps they are e by ſo much the more loth to 
forſake this argument, for that it hath, though 
nothing elſe, yet the name of ſcripture, to give 


it ſome kind of countenance more than the pre- 


Yet do our hearts wear Timon's livery, 
That ſee I by our faces Shakejp. Timon of Athens. 
| Ev'ry lady cloath'd in white, 
And crown'd with oak and laurel every knight, 
Are ſervants to the leaf, by /iveries known 
Ol innocence. . Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
On others int'reſt her gay /iv'ry Rings, 
Intereſt that waves on party-colour'd wings; 
Turn'd to the ſun ſhe caſts a thouſand dyes: 
And as ſhe turns the colours fall or riſe. Dunciad. 
If your dinner miſcarries, you were teized by 


prove it true, throw a ladleful of broth on one,or 
two of their [iveries. Sroift. 


6. A particular dreſs ; a garb worn as a token 
or conſequence of any thing. 
Of fair Urania, fairer than a green 
Proudly bedeck'd in April's /very. 
Miſtake me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burning ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred, Shakef. 
At once came forth whatever creepe the ground, 
Inſect, or worm: thoſe way'd their limber fans 
For wings, and ſmalleſt lineaments exact, 
Im all the /iveries deck'd of ſummer's pride, 


Sidney, 


Now came {till evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her ſober /ivery all things clad, Milton. 


LIVERYMAN, ene n. . /. Lliverꝝ and 


1 


text of liver To affordeth. Hooker, 
I think, it is our way, 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men, and wear her livery. Slaleſp. 


w ith ſpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milt. 


11 


4- 


4 


| 


the word ſtabling, as to keep horſes at livery ; the | 


| 


- the footmen coming into the kitchen; and to | 


1 


One who wears a livery; a ſervant of an 
inferior kind. 


The witneſſes made oath, that they had heatd F | 


ſome of the ate 5 og frequently railing at their 
miſtreſs, Arbuthng, 


2. {In London. J A freeman of ſome ſtanding BY 


in a company. 
Lives, liv'z. n. .. [the plural of fe] 
So ſhort is life, that every peaſant ſtrives, 


In a farni houſe or field, to have three lives. Donn, 


LIVID, liv-id. adj. [/ividus, Lat. livide, Fr. 
Diſcoloured, as with a blow; black and blue. 


It was a peſtilent fever, not ſeated in the vein 
or humours, for that there followed no carbuncle, * 
no purple or /ivid ſpots, the maſs of the blood not 
Bacon, RR 


being tainted. 
Upon my /ivid lips beſtow a kifs : 


O, envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! Drydn 1 
They beat their breaſts with many a bruiſing blov,, 
Till they turn'd //vid, and corrupt the ſnow. Dry e 
LIVI DIT, H- vid At- Y. n ſ. lividite, Fr. fro: ⁊᷑ 


livid.] Diſcoloration, as by a blow. 


The ſigns of a tendency to ſuch a ſtate, are dark. $ 
Arbuthn, - £5 


| neſs or lividity of the countenance, 
L1'vixs, liv'-ving. participial adj. 
x. Vigorous ; active: as, a /iving faith. 


energy, or principle of action: as, the living _ 


green, the liaing ſprings. 
LIn1'vixe, Hv-vlng- 1. /. (from ive.) 


1. Support; maintenance; fortune on which 1 


one lives. 


The Arcadians fought as in unknown place, 
having no ſuccour but in their hands; the Helots, 
as in their own place, fighting for their living, 


wives, and children. 


her living. 
2. Power of continuing life. 


There is no. living without truſting ſome holy 
＋ Eſtrarge. 1 . 5 | 


or other, in ſome caſes. 


3. Livelihood. 


For ourſelves we may a 1 make. 
ſhe can ſpin for her living. 


Iſaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 
Or ſhortly you'll dig for your living. 


4. Benefice of a clergyman. 


Some of our miniſters having the /ivings of the Wn 


country offered unto them, without pains, will, 


neither for any love of God, nor for all the good <A | 


they may do, by winning fouls to God, be drawn 
forth from their warm neſts. Spenſer, 


The parſon of the pariſh preaching againſt adu- Wn 


tery, Mrs Bull told her huſband, that they would 

join to have him turned out of his /iving tor uſing 

; perſonal reflections. Arbuthnit, 

LYvixGLyY, liv -ving-l8, adv. [from /iving.] 
In the living ſtate. 

In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, 


who livingly are cadaverous, or fear any outward RR 


pollution, whole temper pollutes themſelves. 
Brown's Vulgar Err. 
LI VRE, Ill. vdr. u. / Fr] The ſum by which 
the French reckon their money, equal 
nearly to our ten-pence. 


LixY YIAL, lk-gly -yal. adj. Ifrom lixiviun, Tt 


Lat. 
1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivium. 
The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vi- 
tiated, were a yellowiſh colour of the ſkin, and a 
lixivial urine. Arbuthndt- 
2. Obtained by lixivium. 
Helmont conjectured, that kninial ſalts do not 
| Prevexiſt i in their alcalizate form. Bal. 


— 


LiIxIviArR, lik-gv'-yat. ady. [lixivicuæ, Fr. 
. 


from lixixium. J Maxing a lixivium. 


8 idnej. 9 1 1 
All they did caſt in of their abundance; but ſhe 

of her want did caſt in all that ſhe had, even al- 

Marl. 


Hublerd. 0 ; 9.1 
Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when, 
S2ale/p. 


Denham, 5 
Actors muſt repreſent ſuch things as they are 

capable to perform, and by which both they and 

the ſcribbler may get their /iving. Dryden's Duf. YZ 


I O A 


a in theſe the ſalt and Iii ſeroſity, with 
ſome portion of choler, is divided between the guts 


Wes 


| 
| the bladder. ; Brown. 
. ſalts, to which pot-aſhes belong, by 
iercing the bodies of vegetables, diſpoſe them to 
1 "readily with their tincture. Boyle. 
uren, Un-. yüm. ». %. [Lat.] Lye ; 


water impregnated with alkaline ſalt, pro- 
duced from the aſhes of vegetables; a liquor 
which has the power of extraction. 

I made a lixivium of fair water and ſalt of worm- 
wood, and having frozen it with ſnow and falt, I 
could not diſcern any thing more like to worm- 
wood than to ſeveral other plants, Boyle. 


VLARD, Iz -zerd. 1. f. [/i/arde, Fr. lacertus, 
Lat.] An animal reſembling a ſerpent, with 

to it. 
9 hays ſeveral ſorts of /izards; ſome in Ara- 
bia of a cubit long. In America they cat /izarvs ; 
it is very probable likewiſe that they were eaten in | 
= Arabia and Judza, ſince Moſes ranks them among 
the unclean creatures. | en 
= Thou'rt like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 
As venomous toads, or /izards dreadful ſt 
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ings. 
Shakeſp. 
| Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
RE Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing. Sal. Macbeth. 
33 LIZ AR DIT A L, liz'-zerd-y-tal. 2. /. A plant. 


Lt 1 
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8 2 8 A kind of ſtone. 
L. L. B. {gum doctor. ] A doQt 
and civil laws. 


- — % 


or of the canon 


- 


0, 18'. interj. lla, Sax.) Look; ſee.; behold. 
It is a word uſed to recall the attention ge- 
nerally to ſome object of fight ; ſometimes 


| 


: do ſomething heard, hut not properly; often | 
1 to ſomething to be underſtood. 
, £ Lo / within a ken our army lies. Sbakeſp. 


Now muſt the world point at poor Catherine, 

And ſay, 1 / there is mad Petruchio's wife. Shak. 

"i Lo I have a weapon, 

A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 

Upon a ſoldier's*thigh. Shakeſp. Othello. 

; 1 Thou did'ſt utter, 

1 am yours for ever. | . 

— Why 4% you now, I've ſpoke to the purpoſe 
> Twice. - | Shakeſp. 
For lo he ſung the world's ſtupendous birth. 

N Roſcommon. 


. 


To / heav'n and earth combine 
= To blaſt our bold deſigns. Dryden's Albion. 
RE Loacn, l6'tsh. . /. { ache, Fr.] 
„ The loach is a moſt dainty fiſh ; he breeds an 
feeds in little and clear ſwift brooks or rills, and 
ies there upon the gravel, and in the ſharpeſt 
ſctreams: he grows not to be above a finger long, 


3 ö 


: 74 
7 E. 


| 


is of the ſhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels 
like a barbel: he has two fins at his ſides, four at his 
belly, and one at his tail, dappled. with many 
black or brown ſpots: his mouth, barbel-like, un- 


grateful both to the palate and ſtomach of ſick per- 


h ſons, and is to be fiſhed for with a ſmall worm, at 
J the bottom, for he ſeldom riſes above the gravel. 


| 3 | Wy | Walion's Angler. ; 

Loans, 184. z. f. [Plave; Sax.) 

1. A burthen ; a freight; lading. 

7 Fair plant with fruit ſurcharg'd, 
Deigns none to eaſe thy load, and taſte thy ſweet ? 

BE 2 5 Milton. 

Then on his back he laid the precious load, 

And fought his wonted ſhelter. Dryd. Nun's Tale. 
Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 

The weeping amber, and the balmy tree; 

While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 

Aud realms commanded which theſe trees adorn. .' 


| 
8 
ſ 
| 


and no thicker than is ſuitable to that length: he 


To Loan, 184. v. a. preterite, loaded; par. 


L!ZARDSTONE, Iiz'-z&rd-8ton. n. /. [lizard | 


-.. amongſt the rocks, like the veins in a man's body, 


 Lo'aDER, 18-dar. n. . [from load.] He who 


| Lo'ADSMAN, 16'dz-man. 2. /. [lode and man.] 


= cr his noſe. This fiſh' is uſually full of eggs or | 
= fpawn, and is by Geſner, and other e e 
- mended for great nouriſhment, and to be very | 


| 


a, 


LOA 


2. Weight; preſſure; encumbrance. 
Jove lighten'd of its load 1 

Th' enormous maſs, the labour of a God, Pope. 

3. Weight; or violence of blows. 

I. ike lion mov'd they laid on Jad, 
And made a cruel fight. Chevy Chace, 
Far heavier lead thyſelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm. 1 Milton. 
And Mneſtheus laid hard load upon his helm. 
Dryden. 


4. Any thing that depreſſes. 
How a man can have a quiet and cheerſul mind 
under a great burden and load of guilt, I know not, 
unleſs he be very igaorant. Ray. 


5. As much drink as one can bear. , 
There are thoſe than can never ſleep without 
their load, nor enjoy one eaſy thought, till they 
have laid all their cares to reſt with a bottle, L Eftr. 
The thund'ring god, 
Ev'n he withdrew to reſt, and had his bad. Dryden, 


loaden or laden. [Plavan, Sax.) 
t. To burden; to freight. | 
At laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shateſp. 
' Your carriages were heavy loaden; they are a | 
burden to the beaſt. Ja. xlvi. I. 
2. To encumber; to embarraſs. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads, 
only /oads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in 
winter nightsfor the entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To charge a gun. | 

A mariner having diſcharged his gun, and laad- 

ing it ſuddenly again, the powder took fire. Miſem. 
4. To make heavy by ſomething. appended 
or annexed, 5 

Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, ſtill ſounds 

In my ſtunn'd ears. Addiſon's Cato, 


Loa, 16'd. 2. /. {more properly lode, as it was 

anciently written; from lædan, Sax. to lead.] 
The leading vein in a mine. | 

The tin lay couched at firſt in certain ſtrakes 


| 


from the depth whereof the main load ſpreadeth out 
his hranches, until they approach the open air. | 
| Care Survey of Cornwall. 
Their manner of working in the lead mines, is 
to follow the load as it lieth. Carew's Surv. of Corn, 


loads. 


He who leads the way; a pilot. 
Lo'ADSTAR, 16'd-star. n. ſ. {more properly as 
it is in Maundeville, lodęſtar, from lædan to 

lead.) The poleſtar; the cynoſure; the 

leading or guiding ſtar. : 

She was the /oadftar of my life ; ſhe the bleſſing 
of mineteyes; ſhe the overthrow of my deſires, 
and yet the recompence of my overthrow. Sidney. 

My Helice, the /oadftar of my life. Spenſer. 

O happy fair! | 
| Your eyes are loadfiars, and your tongue ſweet air! 
More tuneable than lark to ſhepherd's ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
. | Shakeſp. 
| That clear majeſty 

Which ſtandeth fix'd, yet ſpreads her heavenly 

worth, | | 

Lodeſtone to hearts, and lodeſtar to all eyes Davies. 
Lo Abs TE, I d-stön. n. /. Iproperly lode- | 

ſtone or lædingeſtone. See LoaDsTaRr.] The 
magnet; the ſtone on which the mariners 
compaſs needle is touched to give it a di- 
rection north and ſouth. ; Rn 

The /oadftone is a, peculiar and rich ore of iron, 
found in large maſſes, of a deep iron-grey where 

freſh broken, and often tinged with a browniſh or 

reddiſh colour; it is very heavy, and conſiderably 


A 


Pere. : 


iron. This ore of iron is found in England, and 


| LoaTH, 18th. adj. Ilad, Sax.] Unw 


| i 


hard, and its great character is that of affecting | 
. 


* 


L O A 


in moſt other places where there are mines of 


that metal. f | Hills Mat. Med. 
The uſe of the loadftone was kept as ſecret as 
any of the other mylterics of the art. Sit. 
Lor, lö'f. u. / [from Pap or lag, Sax.) 
1. A maſs of bread as it is formed by the 
baker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. 
; Eaſy it 1s | 
Of a cut Joaf to ſteal a ſnive we know. Shale. 
The bread corn in the town ſufficed not for fix 
days: hereupon the ſoldiers entered into propor- 
tion; and, to give example, the lord Clinton limit- 
ed himſclf to a loaf a-day. Hayward. 
With equal force you may break a loaf of bread 
into more and leſs parts than a lump of lead of the 
ſame bigneſs. | | Digby. 
2. Any thick maſs into which a body is 
wrought. 1 
Vour wine becomes ſo limpid, that you may 
bottle it with a piece of /oaf ſugar in each bottle. 
5 Mortimer. 
LOA M, 8“ m. 1. J. lim, laam, Sax, /imus, Lat. 
from u a fen, Junius.] Fat, unctuous, 
tenacious earth; marl. | 
a The pureſt treaſure 
Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away, - 
Men are but gilded. loam or painted clay. Sbakeſp. 
Alexander returneth to duſt ; the duſt is earth; 
of earth we make /oam; and why of that loam 
might they not ſtop a beer barrel? Sbaleſp. 
To Loan, I6'm. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
' ſmear with loam, marl, or clay; to clay. 
The joiſt ends, and girders which be in the walls, 
muſt be loamed all over, to preſerve them from the 
corroding of the mortar. Moxon's Mech. Ex. 
Lo Aux, 16'-my. adj. [from loam.] Marly. 
The mellow earth is the beſt, between the two 
extremes of clay and ſand, if it be not loamy and 
binding. 1 e 
Aauricula ſeedlings beſt like a loamy ſand, or 
light moiſt earth; yet rich and ſhaded. Evelyn. 
Loan, 10'n. 2. /. [Plzn, Sax. ] Any thing lent ; 
any thing given to another, on condition of 
return or repayment. 
The better ſuch ancient revenues ſhall be paid, 
the leſs need her majeſty aſk ſubſidies, fiſteens, and 
loans. We Bacon. 


| You're on the fret, 
Becauſe, in ſo debauch'd and vile an age, 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares diſown 
The gold you lent him, and forſwear the loan. 
\T Wing 3 
diſliking ; not ready ; not inclined. 
Theſe freſh and delightful brooks, how ſlowly 
they ſlide away, as /otb to leave the company of 
ſo many things united in perfection! Sidney. 
With lofty eyes, half 7ozb to look ſo low, 
She thanked them in her diſdainful wiſe, 
Ne other grace vouchſafed them to ſhow 
Of princeſs worthy. Fairy Queen. 
When he heard her anſwers lob, he knew 
Some ſecret forrow did her heart diſtrain. Fairy ©. 
To ſpeak ſo indirectly, 1 am lob; 15 i 
Id ſay the truth; but to accuſe him ſo, 
That is your part. Shakyſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Long doth ſhe ſtay, as /otb to leaye the land, 
From whoſe ſoft ſide ſhe firſt did iſſue make; 
She taſtes all places, turns to ey'ry hand, 


Her flow'ry banks unwilling to forſake. Davies. 
Then wilt thou not he Jotb' 

To leave this paradiſe, but ſhalt poſleſy © 

A paradiſe within thee, happig far! Milton, 


To pardon willing, and to puniſh Ib; 
' You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both ; 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, hu grieve 
| You cannot make the dead again/to lve. Haller. 
When Eneas is forced to kil-Eauſus, the poet 
ſhews him compaſſionate, and is {oth to deſtroy ſuch 
a maſter-piece'of nature. Dryden, 
AS ſome faint pilgrim ſanding on the ſhore, x 
Firſt views the torrent he would denture o'er: 
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- Lo'aTHINGLy, I6th-Ing-l}. adv. [from loath. | 


Pl 


4; To ſee food with diſlike. 


— 


3, 


1. Abkorring ; hating. . 


a And then his inn upon the farther ede. | 


2 


LOA 


Zotb to wade through, and lotber to go round: 
Then dipping i in his ſtaff does trial make 
How deep it is; and, ſighing, pulls it back. Dryd. 
 Finow you ſhy to be oblig'd; 
And ſtill more /ath to be oblig d by me. Southerne, 


70 0 LOATHE, Id t. v. a. [from the voun.] 


1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. 
Parthenia had learned both liking and miſlik- 
ing, loving and loathing. Sidney. 
They with their filthineſs 
% Polluted this fame gentle ſoil long time, 
= I hat their own mother /catb'd their beaſtlineſs. 


Spenſer. 
Waller. 


* * 7m I caught with an unwary oath, 
Not to reveal the fecret which I /oath / 
PFoor theethe lion /oaths the taſte of blood, 
=" wparing hunts his female through the wood. 
Dryden. 
Ne ow his coca ſpiric loaths * 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths. Swift. 
2. To conſider with the diſguſt Of ſatiety. 
Loatbing the honey 'd cakes, I long'd for bread. 
Convley, 
Our appetite i is extinguiſhed with the ſatisfac- 
tion, and is fucceeded by leatbing and ſatiety. 
Rogers. 


+, Leathing is a ſymptom known to attend diſorders 
of the ſtomach; the cure muſt hays regard to the 
— GR: -- 
To LoaTHE, 16th. v. 2. 
1. To create diſguſt; to cauſe abhorrence. 
Obſolete, 
Where I was wont to ſeek the 3 bee, 
The griſly toadſtool grown there might I ſee, 


And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame, Sper. | 


2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. 

The ſiſh in the river ſhall die, and the river 
ſtink; and the Egyptians ſhall ſoath to drink of the 
Water. 

Why do] tay within this hated place, 7 
Where every object ſhocks my loathing eyes? Rowe, 


Lo'aThER, 10'th-ur. . /. [from Oy One i 


that loaths. 
Lo'ATHFUL, 16'th- fa. adj. Lloath and fall. ] 


Which he did with loathfukeyes behold, - 
He would no more endure. Hubberd Tale. 
2. .Abhorred ; bated. 5 
Above the reach of alt ſinful jut, 
Whoſe baſe effect, through cowardly diſtruſt | 
Of his weak wings,dare not to heaven flie. Spenſer. 


In a faſtidious manner. 


Lo'ATHLY, 18'th- ly. adj. [from loath.) Hate- | 
ful ; -abhorred ; exciting hatred. 

An huge great dragon, horrible in ſight, - 
Bred in the /oathly lakes of Tartary, 
With murd'rous ravin. ' - Fairy Dueen 

The people fear me; for they do obſerve 


Unfathered heirs, and hoathhy births of nature, | 
2 Sbaleſp. 


Sour ey'd diſdain aud diſcord ſhall beſtow , 
Ihe union of your bed with weeds fo loathly, 
That you ſhall hate it. Sbaleſp. Te 


Lo 'ATHLY, 16/th-IF. adv. [from loath.] 


Unwillingly; without liking or inclifation. | 
3 ſtreams make ſuch haſte to have 
of embrac ing, that the nether, though 


The u 
their par 
lieb, muſt needs give place unto them. Sidncy. 
| Lothly oppolite I ſtood 
To his unnatural purpoſe. ' Shakeſp. King Lear. 
35 This ſhews that you from nature oathly ſtray, 
That ſuffer not an artificial day. Donne. 


10 AT HNESS, 18/th- nis. n. / (from: J 
Unwillingueſs. 


Weigh'd between lotbneſi and obedience, 


Exodus. 


1. 


The fair ſoul herſelf 1 085 x Y 


2. Cauſing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. 
The ſweeteſt honey 5 bo 


| 


1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or Quggiſh, 


2. Lob's pound; a priſon. Probably a priſon 


ö 


| 


3g 


1 


Which cud the beam ſhould bow. Shakefp. | 


Loaraons, jö“ th-sum. adj (from loath.) 


of new bread to be opened, poured a little wine 


Quincy. | 


2 Los, 16b'. v. a. 


JL. 0 C » 
Should we be taking leave, 


As long a term as yet we have to live, | 
The /othneſs to depart would grow. Shateſp. 
After they had fat about the fire, there grew 
a general ſilence and lothneſs to ſpeak amongſt 
them; and immediately one of the weakeſt fell | 
down i in a ſwoon. Bacon. 


1. Abhorred ; deteſtable. | 
The freſh young fly N 

Did much diſdain to ſubject his deſire | | 
To loathſome ſloth, or hours in eaſe to waſte, 

Spenſer. 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 

To loathſome ſickneſs. Milton's Paradi iſe Loſt. | 

If we conſider man in ſuch a loathſome and pro- 

voking conditien, was it not love enough that he 

was permitted to enjoy a being? South, | 


Is loathſome | in its own deliciouſneſs, 


Ard in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shateſp. | 


LO'ATHSOMENESS, 18th-s&m-nls. n.ſ. (from | 
loathhſome.] Quality of raiſing hatred, diſ- | 
guſt, or abhorrence, __ 

The catacombs muſt have been full af gench | 
and Joathſomensſs, if the dead bodies that lay in 


them were left to rot in open nitches. Addiſon, 
LoavEes, I/ z. plur. of loaf. 1 
Democritus, when he lay a dying, cauſed loaves | 


into them; and ſo kept himſelf alive with the 
odour till a feaſt was paſt. 
Los, löb'. 


Farewel, thou Job of ſpirits, I'll begone, - | 
Our Indra and all her elves come here anon, | 


Sbaleſp. 
for idlers, or ſturdy beggars.' 


Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 
Thou baſely threw'ſt into lob's Found. Hudibras. 
3. A big worm. 
For the trout the dew worm, which ſome alſo 
call che lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief 
Walton's Angler. | 


To let fall in a flovenly | 


or lazy manner. 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 

And their poor jades 
ab down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 
«* + Sbakeſp. 
Lo BBY, 16b'-by. 1. J laube, Germ.) An | 
| opening before a room. | 
His /obbies fill with *tendance, - | 
Rain ſacrificial whjſp' rings in his ear, 


Make ſacred even his ſtirrup. Shak. Timon of Athens. | 


Before the dukeꝰs riſing from the table, he ſtood | 
expekting till he ſhould paſs through a kind of 
lobby between that room and the next, where | 
were divers attending him. N otton. 
Try your backſtairs, and let the lobby wait, 
A ſtratagem in war is no deceit. N 
Logg, Ib. 2. / (lobe, Fr. NoEg.] A. diviſion; 
a diſtinct part: uſed commonly for a part 
of the lungs. | 
Nor could the lobes of his rank Tiver Swell 
. Ty that prodigious mals, for their eterual meal. 


Dryden, 


Air bladders form an which hang upon 
the bronchia like bunches of grapes; theſe lobuli | 
conſtitute the Me, and the Jobes the lungs, 


Arluibnot on Aliments. * 


From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 


The lobe adheſive, and the ſweat of death. Serbe. 


'Lo'BSTER, löb'-stür. 2. /. Ilobrren, Sax. A 


cruſtaceous fiſh. [ 


Thoſe that caſt their ſhell, are the lobfter, the 
crab, and craw fiſh., Bacon Natural Hi iftory. | 
It happeneth often that a Job/ter hath the great | 
claw of one {ide longer than the other. Brown, 


LO CAL, I6'-kal. adj. nt Fr, locus, Lat. 1} 


/ 


Bacon. 


L OC 


1. Having the properties of place. 


By aſcending, aſter that the ſharpneſs of death 4 4 f 


was overcome, he took the very local poſſeſſion of 


glory, and that to the uſe of all that are his, even 


as himſelf before had witneſſed, I go to prepare z 4: 


place for you. 
A higher flight the vent'rous goddeſs tries, 
Leaving material world, and local ſkies. 


2. Relating to place. 
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The circumſtance of local nearneſs in them un: 


us, might haply enforce in us a duty of greater 
ſeparation from them than from thoſe other, 


„ 1 
Y 2 TH * d 
Hooker, : 2 4 "Oy 


Where there is only a local circumſtance ci bp} 


worſhip, the ſame thing would be worſhipped, 


ſuppoſing that circumſtance changed. Stilling //ct, 3 | 


3. Being in a particular place. 
Dream not of their fight, 

As of a duel, or of the local wounds 

Of head, or heel. 


cuum, fon: ry a change in the body moved ? 
Digby 


diſtance... 


That thre ſoul and angels are devoid of quantity 4 3 
and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to 


do with groiler Jocality, is generally opinioncd. 


Glanville, 7s 4 
| Lo/cALLY, 16- kAl-y. adv. [from local.] Wit: 


reſpect to place 
Whether things, in their 


. Milton's Paradiſe rs 9 
How is the change of being ſometimes here, 
ſometimes there, made by local motion in va. 


| on Bodies, | 
Loca LITY, 18 kaV-It-y. u. 2 [from local.) 
Exiſtence in place; relation of place, or = 


* ſo divers a 


body and fpirit, which almoſt in nothing com- 7 $ 
municate, are not eſſentially divided, though no: ey 


locally diſtant, I leave to the readers. 


| Loca'T10N, 16-ki-8htn. u. /. [/ocatio, Lat. = 


Situation with reſpect to place; 
placing; ſtate of being placed. 
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To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, means oy 2 1 
no more than that it does exiſt; this, though 1 | 
phraſe borrowed from place, ſignifying only is WR 


exiſtence, not location. 


Loch, l&'tsh. 4. /. A lake. Scottiſh.” 


"a7, 2 52 4 
Locle. 
CK © 
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A lake or loch, that has no freſh water run- 


wen into it, will turn into a ſtinking puddle. 


Cheyne's P biloſophical Principle, 3 1 
Lock, lòö k. u. / (loc, Sax. in both ſenſes.] 


I. An iuftrument compoſed of ſprings and ne 


bolts, uſed to faſten doors or cheſts. 
No gate ſo ſtrong, no locl fo firm and faſt, 
But with that piercing noiſe flew open quit or bral. 
S Frairy Queen. 
We have locks, to ſafeguard neceſſaries, 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Sh. 
As there are Jocts for ſeveral purpoles, ſo arc 
there ſeveral inventions in Jacks, in contriving 
their wards or guards, Moxon, 


2. The part of the gun by which fire is ſtruck, 


A.gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven 
charges and diſcharges: under the breech of the: 


barrel is one box for the powder; a little before 


the /ic4, another for the bullets; behind the cock 


a charger, which carries the powder to the fur: 


ther end of the och. Grew: 
3. A hug; à grapple. 


They mutt be pracliſed in all the 155 and gripes 


of wreſtling, as need may often be in fight to 
tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. Milton on Education Wn 


+4 


4. Any inclofure. 
Sergeſthus, eager with his beak to areſs 

Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 

Shuts up the unwieldy centaur in the loch. Dryden 


5.Aquantity of hair or woolhanging together. 
Well might he perceive the hanging oſ her hair 
in locli, ſome curled, and ſome forgotten. Sidi. 
A goodly cypreſs, who bowing her fair head 
over the water, it ſeemeth the !ooked into it. aud 
dreſſed her green locks by that running river. 
f Sidney, 

His 


. 
" 


90e 


His 


The bottom was ſet againſt a /ock of wool, and 
the ſound was quite deaded. : Bacon. 
They nouriſh only a lock of hair on the crown 
of their heads. Sandys's Travels. 

A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. 
Re 7. Grew, 
| lol that are grown white | 
earn 4 in your father's battles. Addiſon. 
Two chr that graceful hung behind 
curls, and well-conſpir'd to deck 


In equal 


* chis letter will find thee picking of 
auistes, or ſmelling to a lock of hay. Addiſun. 
o. Lock, 18k. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
8 t or faſten with locks, » 

. E ſeated on the level floor, 

locking ev ry door, 
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Dryden. 
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11 you do love me, you will find me out. Shakeſp. 


* 
* 

+ 
© By * 


1 We do lock 
= OS 8 5 
XXX Our former ſample in our ſtrong-barr'd 


gates. 


17 . Shakeſp. 

2 Then ſeek to know thoſe things which make us 
Boo. = _— 5 Denbam. 
"a. | The frighted dame | 


"RE The log in ſecret tock'd. Dryden's Ovid. 
fi the door to a council be kept by armed men, 
and all ſuch whoſe opinions are not liked kept out, 
nee freedom of thoſe within is infringed, and all 
FS their acts are as void as if they were locled in. 
WM % „ . | Dryden. 
„ One conduces to the poet's completing of his 
RE work;. the other ſlackens his pace, and Jets him 
„ up like a knight-errant in an enchanted caſtle. 

_ Hs Dryden's Dedication to the ZEncid, 
= I' be father of the gods 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, 
And bots em fafe within, oppreſs'd with moun- 
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1 tain loads. Dryden s Aneid. 
If one third of the money in trade were locked 
„ up, muſt not the landholders receive one third 
1e? . Locke. 
] RVU Always loel up a cat in a cloſet where you keep 
) RE your china plates, for fear the mice may ſteal in 
and break them. Saft. 
„ Your wine loch'd up, 
is milk will do the feat. Pepe, Horace. 
. To cloſe faſt. Os | 
; RE DPeath blaſts his bloom, and locls his frozen 
e : . | + Ps Gay. 
8 3 20 Lock, I6k/. *. N. | 
. To become faſt by a lock. 
i, RE For not of wood, nor of enduring braſs, 
n RR Doubly diſparted it did ho and cloſe, 
© HR That When it loc led, none might through it paſs, 
3 > = Fairy Queen. | 


. To unite by mutual inſertion. 
Eicher they lacł into each other, or lip one 
upon another's ſurface ; as much of their ſurfaces 
= touches as makes them cohere. Boyle, 
Eo cxrn, 16k'-kfr. 1. / [from lock.] Any 
== thing that is cloſed with a lock; a drawer. 
4 I made lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. 
x | Fr 5 Robinſon Crufoe, 
Bp Lo'cxzT, 16k'-kit. 1. J. Uoguet, Fr.] A ſmall 
boek; any catch or ſpring to faſten a neck- 
ace, or other ornament. W 
Where knights are kept in narrow liſts, 
= bot Wooden Jockets bout their wriſts. Hudibras. 
ee, r url. 5. A fort of coarſe 
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rizly locks, long growen and unbound, 
; 8 king about his ſhoulders round. Spen/er. | 


With ſhining ringlets her ſmooth iv*ry neck. Pope. | 


; 


| - has produced peſtilential fevers; ſuch have like- 


| 


LS . * Hanmer. 
YOL, II, n No II. c : 
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| Lo'cxRon,lok'-rin.n./. Akindofranunculus, 
Locomo'Tion, l6-k6-m&/-shin. u. .. Locus 
and motus, Lat.] Power of changing place. 


Locomo'Tive, lo-k6-md/-tlv. adj. (locus 


| - Ruſh in at once. 


105 
The kitchen malkin . 


Her richeſt loclram about her reeky neck, 


Clamb'ring the walls to eye him; Shaleſp. 


All progreſſion, or animal /ocomotion, is per- 
formed by drawing on, or impelling forward, 
ſome part which was before at quiet. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


— 


and moveo, Lat.] Changing place; having 
the power of removing or changing place. 
I ſhall conſider the motion, or locomotive faculty 
of animals. Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
In the night too oft he kicks, | 
Or ſhows his locomotive tricks. Prior. 
An animal cannot well be defined from any 
particular organical part, nor from its locomotive 
faculty, for ſome adhere to rocks. Arbuthnot, 


Lo'cusT, 16'-kist. . /. [locuftla, Lat.] A 
devouring inſect. | 
The Hebrews had ſeveral ſorts of locuſts, which 

are not known among us: the old hiſtorians and 
modern travellers remark, t..at locuſts are very 
numerous in Africk, and many places of Aſia; 
that ſometimes they fall like a cloud upon the 
country, and eat up every thing they meet with. 


— 


. 


2 


Moſes deſcribes four ſorts of locuſts. Since there ; 


was a prohibition againſt uſing locuſts, it is not to 
be queſtioned but that theſe creatures were com · 
monly eaten in Paleſtine, and the neighbouring 
countries. | Calmet. 
To-morrow will Ibring the Jocufts into thy coaſt. 
FOR: | | Exodus. 

Air replete with the ſteams of animals rotting, 


wiſe been raiſed by great quantities of dead locuſts. 
| | Arbuthnot on Air. 
LOCUST-TREE, 10'-kiist-tre. 2. /. | 
The locuſt-tree hath a papilionaceous flower, 
from whoſe calyx ariſes the pointal, which after- 
wards becomes an unicapſular hard pod, includ- 
ing roundiſh hard ſeeds, which are ſurrounded 
with a fungous ſtringy ſubſtance. Miller. 


Lo'DESTAR, lo'd-stir.. See LOADSTAR. | 
Lo'DESTONE, I16/d-st6n. See LoADSTONE. 
Fe HONG E, lödzh'. v. a. Clozian, Sax. /oger, 
T1 Es 
1. To place in a temporary habitation. 
When he was come to the court of France, the 
king ſtiled him by the name of the duke of York ; 
lodged him, and accommodated him, in great ſtate. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
2. To afford a temporary dwelling ; to ſupply 
with harbour for a night. | 
Ev'ry houſe was proud to lodge a knight. Dryd. 
3+ To place; to plant. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in his {ide thought to have /ogg'd my ſpear, 
The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 
- cot Ot way. 
He lodg'd an arrow in a tender breaſt, 
That had fo often to his own been preſt. Addiſon. 
In viewing again the ideas that are lodged in the 
memory, the mind is more than paſſive, Locke, 
4. To fix; to ſettle. | 
By whoſe fell working I was firſt advanc'd, 
And by whoſe pow'r 1 well might lodge a fear 
To be again diſplac'd. Sbaleſp. 
I can give no reaſon, 
More than a lodg d hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, 
5. To place in the memory. 
Ibis cunning the king would not underſtand, 
though he /ogged it, and noted it, in ſome parti- 
culars. Bacon Henry VII. 
6. To harbour or cover. e 
The deer is dadg d, I've track d her to her covert; 


Sbaleſp. Merchant Fenice. | 


LOD 
7. To afford place to. ; 


The memory can /odge a greater ſtore of images, 
than all the ſenſes can preſent at one time. 


WW 


Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


8. To lay flat. | 
_— bladed corn be lodg' d, and trees blown 
own, 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. 
Of Shakeſþ. 
We'll make foul re defpiſed tears 
Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. Sbaleſp. 


| To LoDGE, löôdzh'. v. 1. 


1. To reſide; to keep reſidence: : 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye, 
And where care lodgeth, ſleep will never-lic. Shak, 
Something holy lodge, in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teſtify his hidden reſidence. Milton. 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then? 
And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? Pope. 


2. To take a temporary habitation. 


Why commands the king, 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field? Shak. 

I know not where he ledges; and for me to de- 
viſe a lodging, and ſay, he lies here or he lies 
there, were to lie in mine own throat. Shakeſp. 

hat erg! is a man of war, and will not Jogye 
with the people. | Samuel. 
3. To take up reſidence at night. 

| My lords 
And ſoldiers, ſtay and lodge by me this night. 
> hakeſp. 
Oh, that I had, in the wilderneſs a lodging place 
of wayfaring men, that I might leave my people! 
8 | Jeremiab. 
Here thou art but a ſtranger travelling to thy 
country; it is therefore a huge folly to be afflicted, 
becauſe thou haſt a leſs convenient inn to lodge in 
by the way. Taylor. 
4. t.. | | 
Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordſhire 
beſt for rank clays; and its ſtraw makes it not 
fubject to lodge, or to be mildewed. 
| Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
LoDGE, 10dzh'. . .. [logis, Fr. : 
I. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreft. | 
+ He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 
wife and children, into a certain foreſt thereby, 
which he calleth his deſart, wherein he hath built 
two fine ledges. | AE Sidney. 
I found him as melancholy as a lodge in a 
Warren. i | Shakeſp. 
He and his lady both are at the /odpe, FR 
Upon the north ſide of this pleaſant cafe, Shak. 
Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth. Milton. 
Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcends 

upon a low-ſpirited family, F 
2. Any ſmall houſe appendant to a greater: 

as, the porter's loge. | | 
Lo'D6EMENT, lodzh'-m&at. 2. ſ. [from ladge 5 

logement, Fr.) | | 1 
I INRA or collocation in a certain place. 
he curious lodgement and inoſculation of the 
auditory nerves. | BRerbam, 
2. Accumulation ; collection. 


- 


of extravaſated matter. Sbarp = Surgery. 
3. Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work. 


fighting battles, from one end of the 


| year to the 
other. 7 


Addifos. 


1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houſe 
of another. his | 


Addiſon's Cate, 


the term 


; nor ſhall my Nell keep /odgers, Shakeſp. 


K 


An oppreſſed diaphragm from a mere lodgment 2 


Baſe tyke, call'ſt thou me hoſt? now, bb „ 


| 


A 


The military pedant is making /adgments, and ; 


Lo'yces, 16dzb'-vr. 1. / (from-ledge.} © 


LOF ))) CW Þ | 
There were in a family, the man and his wife, Lo'ery, 13'f-t3. adj, [from loft, or lift.) | Says this loggerbead, what have we to do to NJ 


;  tkree children, and three ſervants or /odgers. 1. High; hovering ; elevated in place. quench other people's fires? L' Eftrang,, 
of SEO? Graunt's Bills, Cities of men with /ofty gates and tow'rs. Milt: e fall to LOGGERHE ADS, ge. N 
Thoſe houſes are ſooneſt infected that are See hofty Lebanon his head advance, To go to LOGGERHEADS, + lög'-guͤr-hedz. 
_ crowded with multiplicity of ladgers, and naſty | See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance. Pepe. o ſcuffle; to fight without weapons, 8 
n | ng. 2; Elevated in condition or character. | A couple of travellers that took up an aſs, ſel! 
Ped, apr e eee to op; for that | Thus faith the high and loft One. Iſaiah. | to loggerbeads which ſhould be his maſter. ' L. ZH, 
=#: a longer ſhe had taken in was run atler. SY] : ent. l ] 1 
% le ren BEM Rnd Bad aan Lo'Go8xHEADED, 16g'-gir-hed-Id. adj. [fron VN 


hi id eigh ds . | : , | Joggerhead.) Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſh. _ 
Moods mes nA nu he fie the - pom _— = 1 "wy . 1 Lou loggerbeaded and unpoliſh d groom, what! ns 
"moſt ſtory, he paid for the reſt twenty-four ” The eyes of - #2 f ofty ſhall Ye hambled. Jess. no attendance ? Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 


pounds four ſhillings and four pence halfpenny. . Lofty and ſour to them that lov'd him not; LO'GICK, 10dzh'-Ik. 2. U [ logique, Fr. logica, 1 | 
15 3 Arbuibnot. But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſum-] Lat. from dee. The art of reafoning, 8. 

2. One that reſides in any place. . mer. | Rr | Shakeſp, F One of the ſeven ſciences, Bt — 

. Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty dear; Man, the tyrant of our ſex, I hate, . Logick is the art of ufing reaſon well in our en. 

Say, can you find but one ſuch logger there? Pope, | A lowly ſervant, but a lofty mate. Dryden. quiries after truth, and the communication of i 

Lo pin, 16dzh'-Ing. u. /. [from lodge.) Loo, 18g. 2. J. [The original of this word | others 5  Watts's Logic. 
. Temporary habitation; rooms hired in | is not known. Skinnerderives it from lizgan, | And 6 To N. WED acquaintance, - Bug 
the houſe of re ee e Sax to lie; Junius from logge, Dut. ſlug- r 851% x 

I will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin 1 7 5 | ; „ Obare, 

. e kun Gn it. * Shakefs, Othello. 815 1 "ik the __ ligmm, is the true By a logicł that left no man any thing which he 


might call his own, they no more looked upon 1 


Let him change his lodging from one end of the}, A ſhapeleſs bu as the caſe of one man, but the caſe of the king. 


town to another, which is a great adamant of ac- Iky piece of wood. 


Would the light'ning had 


N f ED : vi. "OUR dom. Clarendon, | : 
quaintance. 1 Bacon. Burnt up thoſe logs that thou' rt enjoinꝰd of are Here foam'd rebellious logick, gagg'd and bou nd, 6. 

„ #4 . ; . 5 bo $7 b 3 ap- N i | 1 1 1 | F 
To his known lodging, and his country dame. The worms with many feet are bred under log: There ſtript fair rhetorick languiſh d on the ground. 


5 | 64 Dryden. 8 . . ? ; Pope, 4 , £ [ 
le deſired his ſiſter to bring her away bo ES OOO dens, where 09 Lo AL; lödzh“Ik-Al. adj. [from logick.) . 


log s ATE, Bacon. 


| aher. of his friend. | _——_ Guardian. Some log, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, I. Erbe hend 1 1 * i * 
8 . Place cf endende. . An uſeleſs drife, which rudely cut within, ] dune, as being too full of logical ſubtilties, Tele. FW 
| 2. Place of reſidence,  _ And hollow d, firſt a floating trough became, | "C018 in a leica dülpute keep in gener! RR. 
Fair boſom fraught w ith virtue's richeſt treaſure, | And cro ſs ſome” riv'let paſſage did begin. Dryden. | terms. would hide a © 11a; e 3 5 
„ rhe roaring of, Capt, - | 2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a quarter — PE 1 6 ſelves upon our . 
The bower of bliſs, the paradiſe of pleaſure, _ e ought not to value ourſelves upon our abi. 


of a cab, and conſequently five-fixths of a 


a = lity, in giving ſubtile rules, and finding out Iasi, 
pint, According to Dr. Arbuthnot it was e e eee e, ee e eee, . Zog3ca 


The ſacred harbour of that heavenly ſpright. 


5 6 3 arguments, ſince it would be fecti Y 
. 3. Harbour ; covert. | 5 . a liquid meaſure, the ſeventy-ſecond part a e 3 7 a e po ue 3 
be hounds, were -uncoupled; and the ſtag] of the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of a. Skilled in logick ; furniſhed with logick. 


” thought it better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his the hin. a . Calmet.| A man who ſets up for a judge in criticiſm, WS - 
feet, than to the flender fortification of his edging. | A meat offering mingled with oil, and one.Jog |. - ſhould have a clear and logical head.  Adiiſn, 

| 5 | | Sidney. Ao | Se 5 EY 280 Lo'/cicaLLy, 16dzh/-y-kal-y. adv. {from b. 

4. Convenience to ſleep on. ]Lo'sazTams, l6g/-i-rithmz, a. J. Uogarith-} gital.] Accordingly to the laws of logick. MY 
Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and pil- | me, Fr. xy; and ge.] EY $2 How can her old good man. | 
lows, yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. Legarithms, which are the indexes of the ratios} With honour take her back again ? 
e 30 Ray on the Creation. of numbers cne to another, were firſt invented by From hence I logically gather, Jo 
Lorr, la'ft. 2. /. Lat, Welſh; or from | Napier lord Merchiſon, a Scottiſh baron, and at- | The woman cannot live with either. Pris, 

Hi.] : | by terwards completed by Mr. Briggs, Savilian pro- by 
t. /  feſfor at Oxford. They are a ſeries of Artificial 


* 


| | Lo's ICIAN, lö-dzhish“-ün. n. /. Llogicien, Fr i 
_ 'Eutychus fell down from the third H. An, numbers contrived for the expedition of calcula- log = 15 Lat.] ws or 1 of lo- = 

© There is atraverſe placed in a /oft above. Bacon. | tion, and proceeding in an arithmetical propor- 8175 © WO VOLT i OB and Haren 
2. The higheſt floor. | tion, as the numbers they anſwer to do in a geo- a mau can play the true /ogi6:arn, and have 2 nn | 


JJ ie bs amber fol” © |  merricat one; forinſtance, „ WW rg, 
A trickling ſtream from high rock tumbling down, 0 1 2 3 4 5 © 7 ** ; 3 „ ., 
r . man is dia. BG 
Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy Queen. Where the numbers above, beginning with (o), 4 8 eatures by the faculty of Bll f 
3. Rooms on high. VV and arithmetically proportional, are called /oga- |. 15 8 1 aub born oo” ; 
„ Paſſing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, rithms, The addition and ſubtraction of logarithms E. 1 8 5 NE 50 ail ; path 8 F ; 
And hills of Mow, and lofts of piled thunder. anſwers to the multjplication and diviſion of the 8 re 8 %ͤͤ . 
"0 Milton. numbers they correſpond with; and this faves an 2 bas N ng, wh > Pope's Dunciu. GE 
A weaſel once made ſhift to flink | infinite deal of trouble. In like 5 will the 70 are bag It put a caſe that ar: — 
An at a corn 4%, through a chink. Poe, extraction of roots be performed, by diſſecting the | eee RY * 
Lo'FT1LY, Wes 9% [from lofty.] wy logarithms of any numbers for the ſquare root, and _ The Arabian phyſicians were ſubtle men, and 


] 4 | e | i moſt of them loęicians; accordi art 
2+ On high; in an elevated place. R e 1 ſubtilty "ray re 8 
2. Pr oudly; * | | Lo'GGATS, 16g'-gits. "IF - „ | 5 1 bs Hat Bir, 
They ſpeak wickedly concerning oppreſſion: Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, Loo MAN, 18g'-min. 1. . [log and man. 1 
. _ they ſpeak /oftiy. ' Pſalm Ixxiii. 8. | which is one of the unlawful games enumerated One whoſe buſineſs is to carry logs 8 
3. With elevation of language or ſentiment;] in the thirty-third ſtatute of Henry VIII. It isß | For your BY, 88. * 
ſublimex. N f the ſame which is now called kittle-pins, in which | Am U this patient logman. Shekeſp. Tem 1 E 1 
My lowly verſe may leftily ariſe, III boys often make uſe of bones inſtead of wooden | Lo'coMacny, 18“ g6-mAk-F 1. l. Il : M = 
- And lift itſelf untothe higheſt ſkies. Foiry Queen, | pins, throwing at them with another bone inſtead A contention in words; à contelti A 
4 | of bowling. » i Hanmer, | s; acontention avout Bl 
Lo'rrixEss, 1A f. ty - ns. 1. /. [from Jofty.] | pen d wards. | Me 3 
WF . r ee. god Did theſe bones coſt, no more the breeding, but | | a : | ._< 
1. Height; local elevation. to play ar e with e - - Shaded: Hemi. Forced terms of art did much puzzle ſacred 
2. Sublimity ; elevation of ſentiment. „„ „„en theology with diſtinctions, cavils, quiddities; aw {AW 
Three poets in three diſtant ages born; N LO'GGERH E AD, 16g -gur-hed. Ne 7. Legge, ſo transformed her to a mee kind of ſophiſtry . | 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs's, | Dut. fupid, and head; or rather from log, | and logomachy, H.. 
be next in majeſty; in both the laſt. Dryden. 4 heavy motionleſs maſs, As blockhead.] A Lo'Gwood, log -w6d. n. . 3 
3, Pride; haughtineſs. I | dolt; a blockhead; a thickſcul. a | _ Logweed is of a very denſe and firm texture; 
©. -- Auguſtus and Tiberius had /oftineſs enough inn Where haſt been, Hal? and is the heart only of the tree which produces 
their temper, and affacted to make a ſovereign | — With three or four kygerbeads, amopgſt three | It is very heavy, and remarkably hard, and of 3 
: VVV . or fourſcore hogſheads. Sbalep. Henry IV.] deep, ſtrong red colour. It grows both in tbe 


2 * 4 bs — 


LOL 


ere ſo lentifully 
| pit and Weſt Indies, but no wh p 

aſt of the bay of Campeachy. | 
as on the coaſt o y 5 


ro W a light purple, mingle cer with 
water. Peacham. 


1 £1 hoer, 18-hok. u. / 
* Lobock is an Arabian name for thoſe fois of 
= nedicines which are now commonly called ecleg- 
mas, lambatives, or linctuſes. uincy. 
4 1 Lobocks and ©» Weng were preſcribed, and ve- 

* neſection repeated. Wi ife eman's Surgery. 
4 | loi/n. (Wavyn, Welſh.) 
A E. back Win animal carved out by the 
| butcher. STAY, | 

e reins. 
70 - 4 . Loins A My face 1 'Il grime with filth, 
"8 i | Blanket my Joins. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Þ 8 Thou flander of thy heavy mother's womb! 
| Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's /oins ! Sbaleſp. 
Virgin mother, hail! 

BE hk in the love of Heav'n! yet from my loins 
| Thou ſhalt proceed, and from thy womb the Son 
© of God moſt high. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A multitude! like which the populous north 
5 8 Pour'd never from her frozen /oins, to paſs - 
5 55 Rene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons ” 
Came like a deluge on the ſouth, Milton. 


ö N 
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1 N To linger; to ſpend time careleſsly; 

EE idle. 
RS Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you 
LS are to take ſoldiers up in the countries. Sh. 
. Whenee this long delay? 
== You loiter, while the ſpoils are thrown away. Dryd. 
: Mark how he ſpends his time, whether he un- 
actively loiters it away. "Locke. 
Ifwe have gone wrong, let us redeem the miſ- 


4 and make the moſt of the preſent opportunity: 

= Ropers. 
=, Lo'iTERER, loi tur- ür. u. 52 [from lozter.] 
Angerer; an idler; a lazy wretch; one 
who lives without buſineſs ; one who ! is 
fuggiſh and dilatory. 

1 Give gloves to thy reapers a largeſs to cry, 
> And daily to foiterers have a good eye. 
= = Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
ue poor, by idleneſs or unthriftinefs, are riot- 
= ous ſpenders, vagabor:ds, and /oiterers. Hayward. 
RE ' Where haſt thou been, thou /oiterer ? 
= Though my eyes clos'd, my arms have ſtill been 

54 open d, 

== To ſearch if thou wert come. -Otway. 
= Providence would only enter mankind into the 


EE to employ our induſtry, that we live not like idle 
_—_ /citerers and truants, More. 
Ekeeer liſtleſs ot? rers, that attend 


A To LOLL, 10“. v. n. [Of this word the ety- | 
= nology is not known. Perhaps it might be 
_—_—= contemptuouſly derived from 7ollard, a 


mation; of whom one tenet was, that all 
| trades not neceſſary to life are unlawful.] 


. To lean idly; to reſt lazily againſt any 
Fuulnng. 


4 1 makes and pulls me. Sbaleſp. 22 
fle is not /o//ixg on a lewd love bed, 
1 But on his knees at meditation. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


—_ Cloſe by a ſoftly murm'ring ſtream, 
« Where lovers us d to loll and dream. Hudibras. 
7 _ T7 all on couches, rich with cytron ſteds, 
4. Ard lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 


Void of care he-lo/l; ſupine in ſtate, | 
Andleaves his buſineſs. to be done by fate. Dryden. 


* But wanton now, and lolling at our eaſe, 
3 N ſuffer all the i __ rate ile of Lee Nen 
3 li . Hd 


Of ear ills livers, 


* 


* 


J. 10rrrg, lo!-tur. v. 1. [/oteren, YM | 


* | take; if wc have loitered, let us quicken our pace, 


No cauſe, no truſt, no duty, and no friend. Pope. 


name of great reproach before the refor- 


Se hangs, and vll, and weeps upon me; ſo 


Dun iad. 


1 


4 


| 


WE uſcful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt | 


ö 


| Lo! NELY, lo/n-ly. ad. [from lone. ] 


3. Having one of its geometrical dimenſions 


br 


LON 
2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue hanging | 


out in wearineſs or play. | 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 
With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryd. 
With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls he paſs d, 
And with his lolling tongue aſſay'd the taſte. Dryd. 


| 


To LoL T, löl“. v. a. To put out: uſed of 


the tongue exerted. 
All authors to their own defects are blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, when ſplay mouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues ld out a foot. Dryden's Perſius. 
By Strymon's freezing ſtreams he fat alone, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and ld their 
fawning tongues. Dryden s Virgil. 


Lowe, lömp'. 2. . A kind of roundiſh fiſh. 
LoxE, In. adj. Lcontracted from alone.] 
1. Solitary; unfrequented ; having no com- 
any. 
8 Here the lone hour a blank of life diſplays. 
Savage. | 
Thus envlth ſceptres, coronets, and balls; 
And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls. Pope. 
2. Single; not conjoined or neighbouring to 
others. 


| 


No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a | 


rookery, is more contemplative than this court. 


Pope. |} 


Lo'xzLIxEss, 18n-ly-nls. n. / [from lonely. 
1. Solitude; want of company. 
The huge and ſportſul aſſembly grew to him a 


tedious lonelineſs, eſteeming MY ſince Daiphan- | 


tus was loſt. Sidney. 
2+ Diſpoſition to ſolitude. | 
. 
The myſtery of your lonelingſ, and find 
Your falt tears head. Sbaleſp. 


I. Solitary. 
6 I go alone, 
Like to 5 dragon; that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen, Shak. 
Why thus cloſe up the ſtars 


That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their : 


lamps 

With everlaſting oil, to give due light | 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? Milton, 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell. Dryden. 

2. Addicted to ſolitude, | 
| When, faireſt princeſs, 

You 8 thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the graces follow to your ſolitude. Rowe. 


Lo'NENEss, 16'n-nis. n. ,. (fyom 9 $0- 
litude; diſlike to company. | 
| If of court-life you knew the good, 
T8 would leave loneneſs, Donne. 
I can love her who loves oneneſs beſt. Donne. 


Lo'vE SOM, lö'n- sum. adj. [from lone] So- 
litary; diſmal. 
You either muſt the earth ſrom reſt diſturb, 
Or roll around the heavens the folar orb; 
Elſe what a dreadful face will nature wear? 
How horrid will theſe loneſome ſeats appear? 
Blackmore. 
LonG, long'. adj. long, Fr. longus, Lat.] 
1. Not ſhort: uſed of time. 
He talked a long „le, even till break of day. 


Acts, xx. 
He was defirous to ſce him of a long ſeaſon. 


2. Not ſhort ; uſed of ſpace. 
_ Empreſs, the way is ready, and not long. Mit. 


Luke, xxiii. ö 


in a greater degree than either of the other. 
His branchies became long becauſe of the waters. 
Zaeliel. 


10. 


We made the trial in me. phial leſt. g 


LON 


4. Of any certain meaſure in length. 
Women eat their children of a ſpan /ong/ 
Lam. ii. 20. 

- Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſions drew, 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton. 

The fig-tree ſpreads her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long. Milton. 

A pond'rous mace, 

Full twenty cubits long he ſwings around, Pope, 


5. Not ſoon ceaſing, or at an end. 
Man goeth to his long home. Eccles. xii. 5. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 

days may be long upon the land. Exodus, xx. 1 2. 
They open to themſelves at length a way 


Up hither, under,gong obedience try'd, Million. 
Him after For Hebe of thoughts revolv'd 
 Irreſolute, his final ſentence choſe. Miltha, © 

Long and ceaſeleſs hiſs. Milton. 
6. Dilatory. 


Death will not be long in coming, and the co- 
vVenant of the grave is not ſhewed unto thee. 
Ecclus. xiv. 12. 
7. Tedious in narration. 
Chief maſt'ry to diſleck, | 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights; 
Milton. 
Reduce, my muſe, the COR ſong, 


A tale ſhould never be too long. Prior. 
8. Continued by ſucceſſion to a great ſeries. 
But firſt a long ſucceſſion muſt enſue. Milton. 


9. [From the verb, To long.] Longing; de- 
| 1 : or perhaps long continued, from 
the diſpoſition to continue looking at any 
thing deſired. X 
Praying for him, and caſting a long lock that 
way, he ſaw the galley leave the purſuit. Sidney. + 
By ev'ry circumſtance I know he loves; 
Yet he but doubts, and parlies, and caſts out 
Many a long look for ſuccour. . ag 


In muſick and pronunciation.] Pr 
tracted: as, a long note; a long ſyllable. 


LoNG, long'. adv. 
1. To a great length in ſpace. 
I) he marble brought, erects the ſpacious dome, 
Or forms the piltars long- extended rows, 
On which the planted grove and penſile garden 
| grows. | Prior, 
2. Not for a ſhort time. 
With mighty barres of W braſs. 
Fairfax. 
When the 9 ſoundeth long, they ſhall 
come up to the mount. Exodus, xix. If. 
The martial Ancus 
Furbiſ'd the ruſty ſword again, 
Reſum'd the long · forgotten ſhield, 8 ä 
One of theſe advantages, which Corneille has 
laid down, is the making choice of ſome ſignal: 
and long-expeRed day, whereon the action of the 
play is to depend. D 
So ſtaod the pious prince uber d and long 
Suſtain'd the madneſs of the noiſy: throng: Dryden. 
The muſe reſumes her long · forgotten lays; 
And love, reſtor'd, his ancient realm ſurveys. 
Dryden, 
No man has com Wine that you have dif-- 
courſed too long on any ſubject, for you leave us 
in an eagerneſs of learning more. Dryden. 
Perſia left for you- 7 
The realm of Candahar for dow'r I brought; 
That /ong-contended : prize for which you fought; . 
Dryden... 
It may help to put an end to chat long- agitated 
and unreaſonable quettion, eee $ will be 


free or no? Lecke.. £1 

Hleav' n reſtores 2 
To thy fond wiſh the long expected ſhores, Pepe 
In the comparative, it ſignifies for more 
| „ and in the ſuperlative, for moſt. 


be. 


* 


2 


** at the rob. | Boyle. 


"a 


time- | 
When ſhe could hot longer hide him, ſhe tock | 
] forhim an ark of bullruſhes, © Exodus, ii, 3: 
EB E- | Auel 


ww 


, 7 15 LON 
Eldeſt parents Ggnifies either the eldeſt men j 1 Lo'xGc804T, 18ng'-bdt. n. /. The large boat 


LOO 


The longitude of a ſtar i: 15 its diſtance from the 
firſt point of numeration rowards the caſt, which 


and women that have had children, or thoſe who | belonging to a ſhip. 
have Jongsft had iſſue. Locke. At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he did counte- | firit point, unto the ancients, was the vernal equi- 
4. Not ſoon. 6 nance che landing in his longboat Motion. Nox. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


LoxciTty'DiNAL, 16n-jF-tsh&'-d od adj, 


Not lang after there aroſe —— They firſt betray their maſters, and then, when 


ous wind. Ads, vii. 14. find the veſſel ſinkiag, fave themſelves in (from /ong:tude ; longitudinal, 1 Mea- 
5. * e 8 8 — oP che langboat. L. Eframge. _—_ by the length ö running in che longeſt 
the wor een eternal, thoſe would have I irection. 
been found in it, and generally ſpread long ago, wee Terz L It-F. 925 7. Longe vus, 1 Longitudinal is ee to tranſverſe: theſe 
and beyond the memory of ail ages. TiHotfon, That thoſe are countries ſuitable to the nature | *<liculs are diſtended, and their longit=dino! dia- 
Say, that you once were virtuous lang ago ? Aa. and convenient to live in, appears from | meters ſtraitened, and ſo the length of the whole 
+ A frugal, hardy people. Pigs © Bruton. the e of the natives. Nay on the Creation. | muſcle ſhortened, Cheyne, 


6, {For along; au long, Fr.] Al along; Lo'xdLx, long'-ly. adv. [from long.) Loog- 


25 fl 
The inſtances of longevity 3 iefly amongſt ingly ; with great liking. 


throughout: of time. : | the abſtemious. uthnot ou Alimenta. ö 
Them among 1 Bel e ee Maſter, you look'd ſo ſongly on the maid, 
There ſat a man of ripe and perfect age, a MANOUS, n-jim'-ma-nus. adj. [/on- Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. 


guemain, Fr. longimanus, Lat.] Longhanded; 
having long hands. 

The villainy of this Chriſtian exceeded the per- 
ſecution of heathens, whoſe malice was never ſo 


Shakeſp, +. "_ 
| Lo'NG80ME, 18ng' sum. adj. [from long.] 
Tedious; weariſome by its length. 5, 
They found the war ſo churliſh and Jong ſore, OT 


Whodid them meditate all his life lang. Fairy S. 
_ = Some ſay, that ever 'gainft that ſeaſon comes, 
. Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night /ozg, 


—_— 


And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad : , Tengimanousas to reach the foul of their enemies, as they grew then to a reſolution, that, as long as — 

The nights are wholeſome, then no planets _ 5 extend unto the exile of way elyſiums. England ſtood in ſtate to ſuccour thoſe countries, 8 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, | 5 Brown. hon. ſhould but conſume themſelves in an endleſs 

So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the tine. Shak. Lone METRY, 10n-jing'-mE-trF. 7 my Longus | Bacon's War with Spain, * 
He ſed me all my life lang to this day. and Hern; longimetrie, Fr.] The art ar "When chill'd by adverſe ſnows, and beating rain, 


We tread with wearied ſteps the long ſome plain. 1 
Prior. 
Lo'NGSUFFERING, löng“-süf-füͤr- Ing. adj. 
Llong and /u Hering: Patient; not PP RE 
provoked. 3 
The Lord God, mereiful an d gracious, long. 
ſuffering, and abundant j in. goodneſs OS 
Exod. xxxiv. 6. t 
Lo'nGsurFERING, I6ng'-sbf-far-ing. a. /. 
Patience of offence ; clemency. EB 
We infer from the mercy and long-fufering of 
God, that they were chemſelves 3 ſecure 
of his favour. Roger:, _ 
Lo'NGTAIL, löng“täl. 2. 4 [long and tail. 
Cut and long tail: a canting term for one 
or another. A phraſe, I believe, taken from 
dogs, which belonging to men not qualified 
- to hunt, had their tails cut. 


practice of meaſuring diftances. 

Our two eyes are like two different ſtations in 
longimetry, by the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance 
between two ohjects is meaſured. 

Cheyne*s Philofophical Principles. 


{| Lo'nG1x6, long'-Ing. . /. [from long.] Ear- 
- neſt defire ; continual wiſh. 

When within ſhort time I came to the degree 

of uncertain wiſhes, and that thoſe wiſhes grew 

to unquiet Jongings, when I would fix my thoughts 


Geneſi is, xIviii. I 5. 
Forty years Jong was 1 grieved with this gene- 
ration. ; Pſalms. 
LonG, löng“. adj. [zelang a fault, Sax. 1 By - 
the fault ; by the failure. A word now out 
of uſe, but truly Engliſh. 
Reſpective and wary mer had rather ſeek quiet- 
Jy their own, and wiſh that the world may go 
well, ſo it be not long of them, than with pains 
and bazard make themſelves adviſers for the com- | 
mon good. Hooker. | upon nothing, but that within little varying they | 
Maine, Blois, Poitiers, and Toursare won away, | ſhould end with Philoclea. | Sidney. 
Long all of Somerſet, and his delay. Shalęſp. Ihhave a woman's longing, 
Miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you. Shatgp. An appetite that I am ſick withal, 
If we owe it to him that we know ſo much, it | To ſee great Hector in the weeds of peace. Sbal. 
is perhaps long of his fond adorers that we know | The will is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatis- 
ſ little more. Glanville. factions, and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes 
To Loxs, long'. v. u. [ gelangen, Germ. to | which it then feels in its want of, and Jongings af- 
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aſk. a] To defire earneſtly ; to wiſh | ter them, a Locke. . 3 
with eagerneſs continued: with for Day Lo'NGINGLY, long” 1 adv, [from long- =” 4 
before the thing defired. ing.] With inceſſant wiſhes, | 2 1 1 WA, Mw 1 W under a 
Freſu expectation troubled not the land To his firſt bias langingly he leans, 0 * NN * 7 
With any long' d for change, or better ſtate. Shak. | And rather would be great by wicked means. 2 3 . "wt ry Wives of Windſor, © 
And thine eyes * look, and fail with Jonging Dryden. LON EAT bs 1 5 a. . and 3 

If erſt he wiſhed, now he longed ſore. „ en ts. adj, [from I ] Some- | raed from 4vz/e.} In the longitudinal di- 

krection. 5 


The great maſter perceived, that Rhodes was 

the place the Turkiſh tyrant longed after. Knolles, 

| If the report be good, it cauſeth love, 
And longing hope, and well aſſured joy. 

His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 


LO'NGITUDE, 16n /55-tsh$4. No * [longi- 
tude, Fr. Jengitudo, Lat.] | 

1. Length; the greateſt dimenſion, | 

| The ancients did determine the longitude of all 

And hong for arbitrary lords again, rooms, which were longer than broad, by the 


He dooms to death deſerv d. Drydes's Zn. double of their latitude. Wotton. 


ne il, th bed The variety of the alphabet was in mere longi- 
the gi ere ie ee tude only; ; but the thbuſand parts of our bodies 


This iſland ſtands as a vaſt mole, which lies "4 
Lauch, almoſt in a parallel line to Naples. 3 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Lo' NGWINDED, long -win-did. adj. (long and 
wind. ] Long-breathed ; tedious. 
My ſimile you minded, 
Which, I confeſs, is too longwinded. Swift, 
Lo'NGwtsE, long-wiz. adv. [long and wiſe.) 


Davies. 


And arms among the Greeks, and longs for equal 
foes f 


may be diverſiſied by ſituation in all the dimenſi- 


Dryden. n the longitudinal direction. 4 
-_ a thts pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, | ons of ſolid bodies; which multiplies 3 0 and bo They! __ Code or ry of a quill, gui of 
This longing ter immortality? Addiſon's Cato. er again, and overwhelms the fancy in a new. that part of the quill which hath the pith, and 
There's the tie that binds you; abyſs of uufathomable number. Bentley. ex ollwiſe of that piece of the quill without pith. 
You long to call him father: Marcia's charms 3 ar rg bid ion ple Array and | Bacon. 
Work i in your heart unſeen, and plead for Cato. uniform action by certain an iſhed laws, 1 25 So * ; f 1 
| Addiſon's Cato. according to quantity of matter and longitude of lang iſe unto the PP bo th wich keflel 2550 11 5 
5 Nicomedes longing © for herrings, was ſupplicd | diſtance, that it cannot be deſtroyed nor impaired. kiriength! other, "> — . 
with freſh ones by his cook, at a great diſtance oy. Loo, 18. 1. . A game at cards. 
from the ſea. ' Arbuthnot, 2. The circumference of the earth meaſured A ſecret indignation, that all thoſe affeRions | 
LE; » BE gh formy fron * anymeridian. of the mind ſhould be thus way thrown away 
I courted dangers, and I long'd 75 death. Phil; ibs. Some of Magellanus's company were the firſt upon a hand at lv. | Addiſon, 
LONGANDUMITY, 10ng-ga-ny'-my-th..n. . In the fights of loo. Pope, 


Abbot. 


ecarthto the | Lo'0B1LY, 16-by-1f, adj. [ooky and like 


Awkward ; clumſy. n | 
The plot of the farce was a grammar ſchool, 
the maſter ſetting his boys their leſſons, anda | 
loabily country fellow putting in for a mart among 
the ſcholars. '  £'Eftrangee 
Lo'9By, 16'-b$.. u. ſ. [Of this word the deri- 
vation is unſettled; Skinner mentions lapp- 
Germ. 5005 53 and F. Wake a clown, 


Welſh, 


grees of longitude. . 
3. The diſtance of any part of t 
eaſt or welt of any place. 
To conclude ; 
of longitules, what other way have we, 
But to mark when 22 where the dark eclipſes be 7 


Donne. 


that did compaſs the world throus h all the de- 
Longarimitas, Lat. longapimite, Fr.) For- 
- bearance ; patience of offences. 
It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did 
- the \ncekneſs of Moſes, and ſurely had maſtered _ 
any but the / auimi and laſting ſyfferance of | 
God. A 7 . Err. 
hat innocent Rey holy matron had rather go | 
___ cladin the ſnowy white. robes of meekneſs and 5 His was the 8 of diſcovering the longitude | 
Dd SRI in N rple mantle of blood. by bamb- veſſels. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Serib. 
| Ede. 0 Tears. | 45 The . of any thing to eaſt or well,” 


— 


2 


o'orxbp, 10 “ft. aaj. [from aloof.} Gone to a 
diſtance. 


5 * os 


NE: - 
9 
nn * 


>" Claps on his ſea-wing, like 2 
FEE Leaving the fight. 


nf 
1 
= 


Than whit you {rok on now. Shat. Winter's Tale, 
ZE Abimelech habet out at a window, and ſaw 
oṼ llaac. | 


| i 3 | and applauſes of the m 
1 1 have nothing left but to gather up the re- 


f eln, which ſeems to be the true original, 
AD Auen it come from Job.] A lubber; a 
* clown. =— | 
3 clumlf | The vices trace 
| bo, m the father's ſcoundrel race. 
55 oo could give the looby ſuch airs ? 
pere they maſons, were they butc 
EF: door, lo f. 1. /. That part aloft of the ſhip 
ME which lies ju | 
be _— bulk head of the caſtle, Sea Dit. 
BT. 1,oor, lä f. v. a. To bring the ſhip cloſe 
; ® to a wind. 


% 


"She once bein loft, Antony 
8 mallard, 
Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


„ Loox, Ifk'. v. n. [locan, Sax.) 

o direct the eye to or from any object: 

* when the preſent object 18 mentioned, the 

Ay fition after /ook is either on or at; if 
=; is abſent, we uſe for ; if diſtant, after: 

to was ſometimes uſed anciently for az. 

. Ric Yourqueen died, ſhe was more worth fuch gazes 

= The gods look down, and the unnat'ral ſcene 

They laugh at; -* Shakefp. Coriolauus. 


Mu.ine iniquities have taken hold upan me, ſo 
chat I am not able to ll up. Pſal. xl. 1 2. 
lie was ruddy, and of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to loo} to. | I Sam. xvi. 12. 
The fathers ſhall not Jook back 10 their children. 
| | Feremiah. 

ith anger, 
$ Mark, iii. 

The ſtate would caſt the eye, and lool about to 


He had Jooked round about on them w 


7 


D 
REG 


XX might unite. 


Fine devices 


a bridge. 


- | 5 And faw the woman's tears Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
FBertran! if thou dar'ſt, look out Oe 
eon yon ſlaughter d hoſt. Dryden : Span. Fryar, 
1.0 cannot, without ſome indignation, lool on an 
ll copy of an excellent original; much leſs can I | 
WE their faces, by a botching interpreter. > Dryden. 
; : after true felicity, can ſuſpend this proſecution in 
= 1 particular caſes, till they have /ooked before them, 
aud informed themſclves, whether that particular 
ung lic in their way to their main end. Locke, 


Towards thoſe who communicate their thoughts | 
un print, I cannot but /oo# with a friendly regard, 

Proyided there is no tendeney in their writings to 
vice. Aadaiſon's Freebolder. 
ed and ſubſtantial greatneſs of foul looks 

1 down with a generous neglect on the cenſures 
ultitude. Aluiſon. 
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1 2 | liques of a wreck, and lool about me to ſee how 

rern Pope to Sift. 
1 The optick ner ves of ſuch animals as loo the 
E | ſame way with both eyes, as of men, meet before 
I they come mto the brain ; but the optick nerves. 


hers? Swift. 


{| before the cheſs-trees, as far 


Genefes. | 


' Eftranee, 
Thus pond'ring, he loo d under with his eyes, 


ks | behold with patience Virgil and Homer abuſed to | 
I intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours | 


There may be in his reach a book, containing | 
pictures and diſcourſes capable to delight and in- 


2. To have power of ſeeing. 


— 


- 


Oh 


LOO 


of ſuch animals as do not Joo the fame way with 
both eyes, as of fiſhes, do not meet. 
Newton's Opticks, 


Fate ſees thy life lodg'd in a brittle glaſs, 
And Zooks it through, but to it cannot paſs. Dryd. 


3. To direct the intellectual eye. | 
In regard of our deliverance paſt, and our dan- 

ger preſent and to come, let us loo up to God, 
and every man reform his own ways. 

; ; Bacon New Atlantis, 

We are not only to lool at the bare action, but 
at the reaſon of ir. | Stilling fleet. 
The man only ſaved the pigeon from the hawk, 


/ 
/ 


about us, we ſhall find this to be the caſe of moſt - 
mediations, 33 L'Eſerange. 
They will not {9k beyond the received notions 
of the place and age, nor have fo preſumptuous a 
thought as to be wiſer than their neighbours. 
Mes Locke. 
Every one, if he would J into himſelf, would 
find ſome defect of his particular genius. Locke. 
Change a man's view of things; let him Joot 
into the future ſtate of bliſs and miſery, and ſee 
God, the righteous Judge, ready to render every 
man according to his deeds, Locle. 
4. To expect. 
If he long deferred the march, he muſt Joo to 
fight another battle before he could reach Oxford. 


' Clarendon, 


5. To take care; to watch. 
Look that ye bind them faſt. Sbaleſp. 
He that gathered a hundred buſhels of apples, 
had thereby a property in them : he was. only to 
took that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe he 
robbed others. : | 
6. To be directed with regard to any object. 
Lt thine eyes lool right on, and let thine eye- 
lids lob ſtraight before thee. Prov. iv. 25, 


7. To have any particular appearance; to 
ſeem. 


gh a path, but ſcarcelysprinted, lay; 
And lool d as lightly preſs' d by fairy feet. Dryden. 
That ſpotleſs modeſty of private and, publick 
life, that generous ſpirit, which all otfier Chriſ- 
. tians ought to labour after, ſhould /ook in us as if 
they were natural, Spratt. 


% 3 I took the way 
Which throu 


God; and fortune, as it /eots like the effect either 


authority. Temple. 
Cowards are offenſive to my ſight; 

Nor ſhall they ſee me do an act that /ooks 

Beiow the courage of a Spartan king, Dryden. 


To complain of want, and yet refuſe all offers 
of a ſupply, lools very ſullen. 


lordſhip, I am afraid it would lool more like 
vanity than gratitude. ' Addiſon. 
Something very noble may be diſcerned, but 

it Jooketh cumberſome. Felton on the Clafficks, 
Late, a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod * 
The deſart ſands, and now he lool a god. Pope. 


1 ſtruct him, which yet he may never take the pain From the vices and follies of others, obſerve 
do bool into, | . Looke. how ſuch a practice looks in another perſon, and 


remember that it /0ks ag ill, or worſe, in your- 


ſelf. Watts. 
This makes it loo the more like truth, nature 


being frugal in her principles, but various in the 
effects thence ariſing,  - - Gheyne. 


8. To have any air, mien, or manner. 
I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shake/p. 
What haſte” lol through his eyes?  - 
So ſhould he /ook that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange. 


Give me your hand, and truſt me you look well, | 


* 
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and bear your ears very well. Sl. Henry IV. 


* 
* N 


Locke. 


that he might eat it himſelf; and if we look well | 


Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of | 


of that, or at leaſt of prudence and courage, beget | 


Burnet. | 


Should I publiſh any favours done me by your | 


] 


| Nay, lob not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret, 


Sbaleſp. ; 


—_— 
. 


LOO 


Can theſe, or fuch, be any aids to us? : 
Look they as they were built to ſhake the world, 
Or be a moment to our enterprize? Ben Fonſon, 

Though I cannot tell what a man ſays; if he 
will be ſincere, 1 may eafily know what 
Ee: 15 | 3 Collier. 
It will be his lot to bool ſingular, in looſe and 
licentious times, and to become a by-word. 
| 3 Aiterbury. 
9. To form the air in any particular manner, 
in regarding or beholding. ; 
I welcome the condition of the time, 
Which cannot 400 more hideouſly on me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaly. Shakeſp. 
That which was the worſt now leaſt afflicts me; 


How could I once loo up, or heave the head: 
1 | | | | Milton. 
Theſe lool up to you with reverence, and would 

be animated by the ſight of him at whoſe ſoul 


bk 


vigilant. 


lool about them; to enter into ſerious conſulta- 


If you find a waſting of your fleſh, then lool 
about you, eſpecially if troubled with a cough. 
"Ie | Harvey on Conſumptions, 
John's cauſe was a good milch 

| John began to think it high time to look about 
him, Arbuihnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull, 
11. To look after. To attend; to take care 
of ; to obſerve with care, anxiety, or ten- 

g derneſs. | : « - S 
Men's hearts failing them for fear, and for 
booking after thoſe things which are coming on the 
earth. ] Lute, 
Politeneſs of manners, and knowledge of the 
world, ſhould principally be loofed after in a tutor, 
A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, 


after them, that they were not ill uſed. Locke. 


water, or point forth the place whercunto it is 
now retreated. _ Weodward. 
12, To look for. To expect. 


Phalantus's diſgrace was engr 


teved, in lieu of 


looked for other, bade him ſeek ſome 
treſs. | | 3 
Being a labour of ſo great difficulty, th 
performance thereof 
lool for, 


Sidney. 
e exact 
we may rather wiſh than 


Shalt feel our juſtice, in whoſe eaſieſt paſſage _ 
Look for no leſs than death. Sal. Winter's Tale. 
If we ſin wilfully after that we 


more ſacrifice for ſins, but a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment. Aon ' Heb. x. 
In dealing with cunning perſons, it is good to 
lay little to them, and that which they leaſt o 
for. hy r ee Bacon EfJays. 
This miſtake was not ſuch as they looked for; 
and, chough the error in form ſeemed to be con- 
ſented to, yet the ſubſtance of the accuſation 
might be ſtill inſiſted on. | 
Inordinate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſeruples in 
confeſſion, inſtead of ſetting you free, which is 


the benefit to be looked for by confeſſion; perplex 
you the more. 1 e 


9 72 | t- | 
Took now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. ops 

Drown'd in deep deſpair, . 
He dares not offer one repenting prayer; 


— 


I muſt with patience all the terms attend, 
Till mine is call d; and that long 1, for day 


| vw 


ls ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay, Dryden. 
— — . 


My ſubject does not oblige me to look after the 


comfort, of Arteſia, who telling him ſhe never 
other miſ- 


e received 


the knowledge of the truth, dle no 


Amaz d he lies, and ſadly looks for death. Dryden. 


he looks. 0 


Blindneſs, for had I fight, confus'd with ſhame, , 


they have taken fire in his writings. Swift to Pope. 
10. To looſ about one, To be alarmed ; to be 


It will import thoſe men who dwell careleſs to | 


tion, how they may avert that ruin. Decay of Piety. 


cow, and many 
a man ſubſiſted his family out of it: however, 


when any of them deſired dogs, ſquirrels, or 
birds; but then they muſt be ſure to look diligently 


% 


Hooker, 
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than he can well employ in trade, his next thoughts 


20. To look to. To watch; to take care of. 


A 
00 


This limitation of Adam's empire to his line, 
will ſave thoſe the labour who would lool for one 
heir among the race of brutes, but will very little 
contribute to the diſcovery of one amongſt men. 

f | Locke. 
13. To look into. To examine ; to ſift ; to in- 
ſpec cloſely ; to obſerve narrowly. 
- His nephew's levies to him appear'd 
To be a preparation gainſt the Polack ; 
But better 10% d into, he truly found | 
It was againſt your highneſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

The more frequently and narrowly we lool into 
the works of nature, the more occaſion we ſhall 
have to admire' their beauty. Aliterbury. 
It is very well worth a traveller's while to look 
into all that lies in his way. Addiſon on Italy. 

14. To look on. To reſpect; to eſteem; to 
regard as good or bad. 
Ambitious men, if they be checked in their 
deſires, become ſecretly diſcontent, and lool upon 
men and matters with an evil eye. Bacon Eſſays. 
5 f If a harmleſs maid 85 
Should ere a wife become a nurſe, 
Her friends would look on her the worſe. Prior. 
15. To look on. To conſider; to conceive of; 
to think. | | 
I looked on Virgil as a ſuccinct, majeſtick writer; 
one who weighed not only. every thought, but 
every word and ſyllable. Wy Dryden. 
He looked upon it as morally impoſſible, for per- 
ſons infinitely proud to frame their minds to an 
' impartial conſideration of a religion that taught 
nothing but ſelf-denial and the croſs. Souib. 
Do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent re- 


ligion? but who will believe that we do ſo, that f 


mall Jook upon the actions, and conſider the lives 
of the greateſt part of Chriſtians ? Tillotſon. 


_ "In the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, | 


they looked upon themſelves as the happieſt and 
wiſeſt people of the univerſe. „ 
Thoſe prayers you make for your recovery are 
to be Jooked upon as beſt heard by God, if they | 
move him to a longer continuance of your ſick- 
W 1 =: Wake's Preparation for Death. 
16. To look on. To be a mere idle ſpectator. 
I'll be a candle-holder, and Jo on. Sbaleſp. 
Some come to meet their friends, and to make 
merry; others come only to /ook on. Bacon. 
17. Tolook over, To examine; to try one by 
One. N . ook | 
Tool oer the preſent and the former time, 
If no example of ſo vile a crime | 9 
Appears, then mourn, Dryden's Fuvenal. 
A young child, diſtracted with the yariety of 
his play-games, tired his maid every day to look 
them over. | N 
18. To look ont, To ſearch; to ſeek. 
When the thriving tradeſman has got more 


are to lool out for a purchafe. Locke. 


Where the body is affected with pain or fick- | 


neſs, we are forward enough to loot out for reme- 
dies, to liſten to every one that ſuggeſts them, 
and immediately to apply them. _ Atterbury. 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, 
and compact, we muſt Jook ent for words as beau- 
tiful and comprehenſive as can be found. | 
| Ee OOTY Felton on the Claſficks. 
The curious are looling out, ſome for flattery, 


— 


ſome for ironies, in that poem; the ſour folks | 


think they have found out ſome. 
19. To look out. To be on the watch. 
ls a man bound to doof out ſharp to plague him- 
ſelf? | ; Collier. 


There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your 
Bon living; and we ought to 100i ts it. Shateſp. 
Who knocks ſo loud at door? ti 
Tool to the door there, Francis. Sbaleſp. 
Let this fellow be /ooked to: let ſome of my 
people have a ſpecial care of him Sbaleſp. 


Locle. 


L.O © 
Know the ſlate of thy flocks, and look well to thy 


herds. Proverbs, xxvii. 33. 

When it came once among our people, that the 
ſtate offered conditions to ſtrangersthat would ſtay, 
we had work enough to get any of our men to 
lool to our ſhip. Fit Bacon. 

If any took ſanctuary for caſe of treaſon, the 
king might appoint him keepers to lool to him in 
ſanQtuary. - Bacon. 


cook lool better to it another time. L Eſtrange. 
For the truth of the theory I am in no wiſe 
concerned; the compoſer of it muſt /oo4 to that. 


| Woodward. 
21. To look to. To behold. 
To Look, luk'. v. a. | 
1. To ſeek; to ſearch for. 
Looking my laye, I go from place to place, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loſt the hind, 


And ſeek each where. Spenſer. 
2. To turn the eye upon. | 
Let us lool one. another in the face. 
. — i 2 Kings, XIV, 8, 
3. To influence by looks. | 
Such a ſpirit muſt be left behind! 
A ſpirit fit to ſtart into an empire, 
And /oot the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 


4+ To look out. To diſcover by ſearching 
Caſting my eye upon ſo many ef the general 
bills as next came to hand, I found encourage- 
ment from them to lool out all the bills I could. 


Whoever has ſuch treatment, when he is a 


can be at eaſe, | Lee. 
Look, läk“. interj. [properly the imperative 
mood of the verb: it is ſometimes /ook ye-] 
See! lo! behold! obſerve !. © | 
Look, where he comes, and my good man too; 


4 


cauſe. 


fear not your advancement. 
Took, when the world hath feweſt bar barous 
people, but ſuch as will not marry, except they 
now means to live, as it is almoſt every where 
at this day, except Tartary, there is no danger of. 
inundations of people. Bacon . Eſſays. 
Tot you! we that pretend to be ſubject to a 
conſtitution, muſt not car ve out our own quality; 
for at this rate a cobler niay make himſelf a lord. 
IS Collier on Pride. 
Loox, lik”. n. /. | WEB : . f | 
1. Air of the face; mien; caft of the conn- 
tenance. 5 | c 5 
Thou cream-fac'd loon ! 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe Jo? 


bring down high 3e. Eſal. xviii. 27. 
Them gracious Heav'n for nobler ends deſign'd, 
Their /ooks erected, and their clay refin'd. 
| | J. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet 
pain, diſgrace, and poverty, have frightful 40e, 
able to diſcompoſe moſt men. Locke. 
2. The act of ee High ſecing. 
Then on the croud he caſt a furious loo, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength. * Dryden. 
When they met they made a ſurly ſtand. 


ö 


And wiſh d that ev'ry lool might be their laſt. 
. ie Dryden. 
Lo'ox ER, läk-ür. 1. /. [from look.) 9 
1. One that looks. 3% ͤ;; kortd 3 2. 
2. Looker on. Spectator, not agent. 
Shepherds poor pipe, when his harſh ſound teſ- 
tifies anguiſh, into the fair /oefer on, paſtime not 
paſſion enters. | © Sidney, 
Such labour is then more neceſſary than plea- 


Uacleanly ſcruples fear not you ; look 10 7. Shak. 


| a 


— 


- _ The dog's running away with the fleſh, bids the 


Graunt. | 


man, will lool out other company, with whom he | 


he's as far from jealouſy as I am from giving him | | 


Sbaleſp. 
Tool you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world: | 


Shatefp. |. 
Thou wilt fave the afflicted people, but wilt | 


And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, | 


| fant, both to them which undettake it, and for 
| the Jeokers on. . Co . 1 * . * 


= 


1.00 


My buſineſs in this ſtate 
Made me a looler on here in Viennaz 
Where I have ſeen corruption boil and bubble = +1 
Till it o'er-run the ſtew. -Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 5 © 4 
Did not this fatal war affront thy coaſt, 3 
Yet ſatteſt thou an idle loser on ? Fairfax, It 
The Spaniard's valour lieth in the eyes of th: 
lotker on; but the Engliſh valour lieth about the 


ſoldier's heart: a valour of glory and a valour of 
Bacon. 1 bs 


natural courage are two things. 
I be people love him; 
The Hooters on, and the enquiring vulgar, 
Will talk themſelves to action, 
He wiſh'd he had indeed been gone, 


And only to have ſtood a Jooker on. Addiſon's Ovid, 1 5 BY 
LookinG-GLAssS, lik'-king-glas. n./. [ok RE. 
Mirror; a glaſs which ſhews RE 


and ga. 

forms reflected. Re: 
Command a mirror hither ſtraight, 

That it may ſhew me what a face I have. 


— Go ſome of you and fetch a looking-glaſs. Shak, 1 5 


There 1s none ſo homely but loves a looking-glaſ;, 5 


7 N 
— 9 N. . 
” Jouth, 
A 


We ſhould make no other uſe of our neighbour, 


. faults, than of a /coking=glaſs to mend our own | 
manners by. | 


merly the name of Diana's Jooking-olaſs. 


for a tool or inſtrument. 


He muſt leave no uneven thread in his J, o» 

by indulging to any one fort of reproveable di- n_l 

courſe himſelf, defeat all his endeavours againſt 

the reſt. : ; Gov, of the T ongne, f | 
Minerva, ſtudious to compoſe k 8 

Her twiſted threads, the web ſhe ſtrung, 

And o'er a loom of marble hung. 


A thouſand maidens ply the purple loem, 


To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 
o Loom, 10'm. v. n. [leoman, Sax. ] To ap- 


Pear at ſea. 
Loom, lö'm. u. /. A bird. 


A len is as big as a gooſe ; of a dark colour, "Wl 
dappled with white ſpots on the neck, back, and 
wings; each feather marked near the point with 1 
two ſpots: they breed in Farr Iſland. Grez's 11. 

Loox, lö'n. z. /. [This word, which is now 
uſed only in Scotland, is the Engliſh word RR 


town.) A forry fellow; a ſcoundrel; a a 
raſcal. JJC Pe 
| Thou eream- fac'd Jon 
Where gotꝰſt thou that gooſe look ? Shateſp. Mac. 
The falſe loan, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ'd his flatt'ring ſkill; 
hope, my lord, ſaid he, I not offend; 


Are you afraid of me that are your friend? Dryd. Eo 
This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, 


as the Scots call it, a falſe lion of a grandfather, WM 
that one might call a Jack of all trades. = 
Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 


LOOP, 10 p. 1. J. (from loopen, Dut. to run.] i 2 


A double through which a ſtring or lace is 
drawn; an ornamental double or fringe. 
Nor any ſkill'd in loops of fing'riog fine, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this, ſo curious network, to compare. Spen/- 
Make me to ſee't, or at leaſt ſo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on. Shateſp. Othello, 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of ſhells, with filver loops. . Ben Jenſen. 
An old fellow ſhall wear this dr that ſort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity, while all the 
reſt. of the world are degenerated into buttons, 
pockets, and loops, SP 7/7 


oe nt nn hg ma 


* Pod 


Denbon's 80h. 


: ' | L' Eft range, | EF. 2 | 10 
I ̃ he ſurface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffſel- 
with the leaſt breath of wind, which perhaps, toge _—_ 
ther with the clearneſs of its waters, gave it for. . 

Aduiſa. 
Loom, lô'm. 2. /. [from g/omus a bottom of 
thread. Minſbeau. Lome is a general name 
Funius.) The 
frame in which the weavers work their RR 
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Poor naked wretches, whereſoeꝰ er you are, 
That 'bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! 


Il your houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 
Your — B 'd raggedneſs, defend you 


5. 


and window 
MS 7,00240LE, l&p-hél, . /. Llocp and hole.] 
. Aperture; hole to give a paſſage. 

The Indian herdſman ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds, 
At loopboles cut through thickeſt ſhade, Milton, 
— Fre the blabbing Eaſtern ſcout, 

ne nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 
; From her cabin d /oophole peep. 
1 Walk not near yon corner houſe by night; for 
muere are blunderbuſſes planted in every loopbole, 
ES chat go off at the ſqueaking of a fiddle. - 

| * Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar. 
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A ſhift 3 an evaſion. 
Needleſs, or needful, I not now contend, 
Por ftill you have a {oopbole for a friend. Dryden. 
5 | £5 0 OPHOLED, 10'p-b Id. adi ; [from loophole. 
pull of holes; full of openings, or void 
WE 5 Pow This uneaſy /oophol'd Faul. 
in which y are hamper d by the fetlock, 
ZE Cannot but put y* in mind of wedlock. Hudibras. 
Loop, lörd'. u. / Coerd, Dut. lourdant, Fr. 
"EE /urdan, Erſe; a heavy, ſtupid, or witleſs 
XX fellow. D. Trewoux derives lourdant from 
EE Lorde or Lourde, a village in Gaſcoigny, 
ER the inhabitants of which were formerly 
EEE noted robbers, fay they. But dexterity in 
EXT robbing implies ſome degree of ſubtilty, 
FRE from which the Gaſcoigns are ſo far re- 
moved, that they are awkward and heavy 
to a proverb. The Erſe imports ſome de- 
FREE gree of knavery, but in a ludicrous ſenſe, 
== as, in Engliſh, you pretty rogue; though 
öVÍ in general it denotes reproachful heavineſs, 
or ſtupid lazineſs.—Spen/er's Scholiaſt ſays, 
Lord was wont, among the old Britons, to 
=== fignify a lord; and therefore the Danes 
that uſurped their tyranny here in Britain, 
verre called, for more dread than dignity, 
lurdant, i. e. lord Danes, whoſe inſolence 
and pride was ſo outrageous in this realm, 
that if it fortuned a Briton to be going 
ooer a bridge, and ſaw the Dane ſet foot 
upon the ſame, he muſt return back till 
: XX the Dane was clean over, elſe he muſt 
ZE abide no leſs than preſent death: but be- 
RE ing afterwards expelled, the name of lur- 
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LAL uane became ſo odious unto the people 


Wan they had long oppreſſed, that, even 
WS =: this day, they uſe for more reproach to 


ET | call the quartan ague the fever /urdane. $0 | 


far the Scholiaſt, but erroneouſly. From 
RE Sper/er's own words, it fignifies ſomething 
of ſtupid dulneſs rather than magiſterial 
RE 2Trogance, Macbean.] A drone. 
=_— Siker, thou's but a lazy loord, | 
And rekes much of thy ſwinke, 
EE That with fond terms and witleſs words 
ra bleer mine eyes do'ſt think. Spenſer's Paſterals, 
s Loos, 16's, v. a. [lefan, Sax.] _ 
. To unbind; to untie any thing faſtened. 
1 © > The ſhoes of his feet I ani not worthy to logſe. 


Can'ſt thou looſe the bande of Orion? 
Who is worthy to looſe the ſeals thereof ? 


2 
N 
* 


Feb. 


This | Kev. v. 2. 
nis is to cut the knot when we cannot 150% it. 
2. To relax. ROAD. | 3 
The joints of his loins were looſed. Daniel. 
To unbind any one bounce. 

eim, and briog him to me. Tube. 


0 free from impriſonment. 


8 
1 


Ads. 


From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? Shateſp. King Lear. 


* | 


* 


— 


F 


He logſed, and ſet at liberty, four or five kings 
of the people of that country, that Berok kept in 
chains, Abbot. 
5 To free from any obligation. 1 
Art thou logſed from a wife ? ſeek not a wife. 
Pg 1 Corinthians. 
6. To free from any thing that ſhackles the 

mind. 

Ay; there's the man, who, /oos'd from Juſt and 

pelf 5 
; Leſs to the pretor owes than to himſelf. Dryden. 
7. To free from any thing painful. 5 
Woman, thou art Joe, from thy infirmity. 
| | 7 Luke, 
8. To diſengage... | 
When heav'n was nam'd, they Joo, d their hold 
again, | 


Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow d her amain. 


To Looss, lö's. v. u. To ſet 
by looſing the anchor. 
Ve ſhould have hearkened, and not have /ooſed 
from Crete. * Acts. 
The emperor logſing from Barcelona, came to the 
port of Mago, in the iſland of Minorca. Knolles. 


ſail; to depart 


contrary winds back into his port. 


Loos, lö's. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Unbound ; untied. | | 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my wife, 
I would turn her Joe to him; and what he gets 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 
head. | OL RR Sbakeſp. 
Loe I ſee four men logſe walking. Dan. iii. 25. 
2. Not faſt; not fixed. 
Thoſe few that claſhed might rebound 
colliſion; or if they cohered, yet by the next 
conflict might be ſeparated again, and ſo on in 
an eternal vicſſſitude of faſt and looſe, though with- 
out ever conſeciating into the bodies of planets. 
| | | Bentley. 


Raleigh. 


3. Not tight: as, a 00% robe. 
4. Not crowded; not cloſe. 


With extended wings a hoſt might paſs, 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in logſe array. 
1 | | Milton, 

5. Wanton ; not chaſte, 
' Fair Venus ſeem'd unto his bed to bring 

Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 

To be the chaſted flower that ay did ſpring 

On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 

Now a looſe leman to vile ſervice bound: Fairy ©. 

When loeſe epiſtles violate chaſte eyes, 

She half conſents who ſilently denies. Dryd. Ovid. 
6. Not cloſe ; not conciſe ; lax. 

If an author be 400% and diffuſe in his ſtile, the 
tranſlator needs only regard the propriety of the 
language. | Felton. 

7. Vague; indeterminate; not accurate. 

It is but a /oo/e thing to ſpeak of poſſibilities, 
without the particular deſigns; ſo is it to ſpeak of 
lawfulneſs without the particular caſes. Bacon. 

It ſeems unaccountable to be ſo exact in the 
quantity of liquor where a ſmall error was of 
little concern, and to be ſo loge in the doſes of 
powerful medicines. 5 Arbuthnot, 

8. Not ſtrict; not rigid. | 


Becauſe conſcience, and the fear of ſwerving 


from that which 1s right, maketh them diligent 
obſervers of circumſtances, the looſe regard where- 
of is the nurſe of vulgar folly. Hooker. 
9. Unconnected; rambling. | 
Il dare venture nothing without a ſtrict exami- 
nation; and. am as nh. aſhamed to put a looſe 
indigeſted play upon the publick, as to offer 
money in a payment. . 
Vario ſpends whole mornings in running over 
logſe and unconnected pages, and with freſh cu- 
rioſity is ever glancing over new words and ideas, 
and yet treaſures up but little knowledge. 


* 


The taptive haſteneth that he may be Joo/ed. 


10. Lax of body; not coſtivee _ 


Dryden. | 


Loofing thence by night, they were driven by 


. q 
after the 


braſs 
Dryden. 


LO O 


What hath a great influence upon the health, 
is going to ſtool regularly: people that are very 
logſe have ſeldom ſtrong thoughts, or ſtrong bodies. 

Locke on Education. 
11. Diſengaged ; not enſlaved. 
Their prevailing principle is, to fit as looſe from 
pleaſures, and be as moderate in the uſe of them, 
as they can. Atterbury. 
12. Diſengaged: from obligation: commonly 
with rom; in the following line with of. 
| Now 1 ſtand 


5 Addiſon. 
13. Free from confinement. ” | 5 
They did not let priſoners hoſe homeward. 


| : Looſe of my vow; but who knows Cato's thoughts? : 


| 8 Jſaiab. 
Wiſh the wildeſt tempeſts oe; EY 
That thrown again upon the coait, 
I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 


14. Remiſs; not attentive, 

15. To break looſe. To gain liberty. J 
If to break logſe from the conduct of reaſon, and 
to want that reſtraint of examination which keeps 
us from chuſing the worſe, be liberty, madmen 
and fools are only the freemen, Locke, 
Like two black ſtorms on either hand, | 

Our Spaniſh army and. the Indians ſtand; 

This only ſpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
- Where you, like day, brate looſe from both appear. 
. Dryden. 
16. To let looſe. To ſet at liberty; to ſet at 
large; to free from any reſtraint. l 
| And let the living bird loge into the open field. 
| | Lev. xiv. 


ſickneſs, if we fear to die, or know not to be pa- 
tient, the calamity fits heavy upon us. 
In addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or du- 
ration, it is the number of its repeated additions 
or diviſions that alone remains diſtin, as will 
appear to any one who will let his thoughts 7oe/e 
in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of 
matter. | Fw] 
If improvement cannot be made a recreation, 
they muſt be let logſe to the childiſh play they 
fancy; which they ſhould be weaned. from, by 


being made ſurfeit of it, | 
Loos, 10's. n. /. [from the verb.) 
1. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint, 
Come, and forſake thy cloying ſtore, 
And all the buſy pageantry” © 
That wife men ſcorn, and fools adore : | 
Come, give thy ſoul a 409%, and taſte the pleaſures 
df the poor, 
_Lucia, might my big ſwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a log to ſorrow, 
- Marcia could anſwer thee in ſighs. Addiſon's 
The fiery Pegaſus diſdains 
To mind the rider's voice, or hear the rein 
When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 
He runs with an unbounded /oofe. | 


MS 


Prinr. 


the ancients, give themſelves ſuch a 19% in ly- 
ricks, as if there were no connection in the world. 

; 5 Felton on the Claſſicks, 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtraining force. 
Air at large maketh no noiſe, except it be 
ſharply percuſled ; as in the ſound of a ſtring, 
where air is percuſſed by a hard and ſtiff body, 
and with a ſharp looſe. | 
 Lo'osELy, 10's-ly. adv. [from logg. 
1. Not faſt ; 
engaged. | 
I thought your love eternal: was it ty'd 


2. Without bandage. | ; | 
Her golden locks for haſte were looſely ſhed 
About her ears. Fairy Queen. 
3. Without union or connection. 


Part /ooſely wing the region, part more wiſe 
In common, rang d in figure, wedge their way: 
| 5 15 . r Milton 


/ 
A 


E. " 


We ourſelves make our fortunes good or bad; 
and when God Jets looſe a tyrant upon us, or a 


Locke. 


con. 


. 
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Taylor. 


Locle. 


Dryden, Horace. 


Yate, | 5 


Poets ſhould not, under a pretence of imitating 


not firmly; eafily to be di- 


So looſely, that a quarrel could divide? Dryden. 
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| *  Thecauſcofthe caſting of Ein and ſhell ſhould 


2. Latitude; criminal levity. 


. 1 hath ſeized on us like a peſtilence, that walketh 


| 5+ Diarrhea ; flux of the belly. 


* 


Lobbsssrairz, 10's-otrif. n. . [hfimacbia, 


1. To cut the branches of trees. | 


LOP 
He has within bintelk all degrees of perfection 
that exiſt looſely and ſeparately i in all ſecond beings. 
Norris. 
4. Irregularly. 
A biſhop, living looſely, was hd that his 
converſation Wann to the apoſtles lives. 
Camden. 
5. Negligently ; careleſsly. ey y 
Me have not looſely through ſilence permitted 
things to paſs away as in a dream. Hooler. 
The chiming of ſome particular words in the 
memory, and making a noiſe in the head, ſeldom 
happens but when the mind is lazy, or very lo 
and negligently employed. Locke. 
6. Unſolidly ; meanly ; without dignity. 
A prince ſhould not be fo locſely ſtudied, as to | 
remember ſo weak a compoſition. Shakeſp. 
7. Unchaſtely 
' The ſtage 7 05 looſely does Aſtræa tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed? 
To Loos Ex, 18'sn- v. n. [from Jooſe.} To 
part; to tend to ſeparation, | 
When the polypus appears in the throat, extract 
it that Way, it being more ready to /o:ſen when 
pulled in that direction than by the noſe. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
0 Lo osx, 16'sn. v. a. [from looſe.) 
1. To relax thing tied. 
2. To make leſs coherent, 
After a year's rooting, then ſhaking doth the tree 
good, by Jooſening of the earth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
3. To ſeparate a compages. 
From their foundation Jg to and fro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills with all their load, 
Milton, 
She breaks her back, the legen ſides give way, 
And plunge the Tuſcan ſoldiers in the fea. Dryd. 
4. To free from reſtraint. 
lt reſolves thoſe difficulties which the rules be- 
get; it logſens his hands, and aſſiſts his underſtand- 
ing. Dryden s Dufreſuoy. 
5. To make not coſtive. | 
Fear /oeſen#th the belly; becauſe the heat re- 
tiring towards the heart, the guts are relaxed in 
the lame manner as fear alſo cauſeth trembling. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Lo'oarnzss, 16's-nls. 1. /. [from looſe. 
1. 3 contrary to that of being faſt or 
xed 


Li 


| ſeem to be the loſengſ of the ſkin or ſhell, that 
ſticketh not cloſe to the fleſh. Bacon Net. Hiſt. 


A general looſeneſs of principles and manners 


not in darkneſs, but waſteth at noon-day. Atterb. 
3. Irregularity; neglect of laws. 

le endeavoured to win the common people, 

both by trained oy and by loofenefs of life. 

: Hayward. 
4. Lewdneſs; s onchaſtity. | 
Courtly court he made ſtill to his dame, 
Pour d out in looſeneſs on the graffy ground, 
Both careleſs of his health and of his fame. Spenſer. 


Taking cold moveth looſeneſs by contraction of 
the ſkin and outward parts. Bacon: Nat. Hift. 
In peſtilent diſeaſes, if they cannot be expelled 
by fweat, they fall likewiſe into /oofeneſs. Bacon. 
Fiat meats, in phlegmatick ſtomachs, procure 
+ Tooſeneſs and hinder retention. Arbuth, on Aliments. 


Lat.] An herb. Miller. 
To LOP, 16p'. v. a. Flt is derived by Skinner 
from laube, Germ. a leaf.] 


Gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 


Have Jopp'd and hew'd, and on thy body bare | 


Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments! Shak. | 
Like to pilars, 8 


6ũd;!! ]?ĩ⁵ßf J 


** 4 in wood, or mountain feld. 


Pope. | 


AM 
_— 


| 


. Milton. 


N 9 


1 


LOR 
The plants, whoſe 3 was / 14 | 
Or age with crutches underprop d. Cleabeland. 
The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, 
and then Jopped, is {till the fame oak. Locke, 
The hook ſhe bore, inftead ad of Cynthia's ſpear, 
To le the growth of the luxuriant year. Pope. 
2. To cut any thing. 
2 ** gardener may lop religion as he pleaſes. 
Howell. 
So long as there's a head, 
Hither will all the mountain ſpirits fly; 
Lop that but off. Dryden s Span. Fryar. 
All that denominated it paradiſe was /opped off 
by the deluge, and that only left which it enjoyed 


in common with its neighbour countries. 
Woodward's Nat. Hiſtory. 


Procruſtus like, the ax or wheel applies, _ 
To lep the mangled ſenſe, or ſtretch 1 it into ſize 
Smith. 
Lor, lop'. 1. /. [from the verb. : he, | 
1. That which is cut from trees. 
Or ſiker thy head very tottie 18, - \ 
So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs ; 
Now thyſelf hath loſt both 4% and top, 
A my budding branch thou would'ſ crop. Spenſ” 
Nor ſhould the boughs grow too big, becauſe 
they give opportunity to the rain to ſoak into the 
tree, which will quickly cauſe it to decay, fo that 
you muſt cut it down, or elſe both body and /op 
will be of little value. Mortimer. 
2. [ Loppa, Swediſh.] A flea. 
Lor, löp'. pret. of leap. Obſolete. 
With that ſprang forth a naked ſwain, 
With ſpotted wings like peacock's train, 
And laughing lope to a tree. Spenſer r Paſtoral. 
Lo'eeR, 16p'-par. a. /. [from /op.] One that 
cuts trees. 


Rhyme ſure in needleſs bonds the poet A | 


Lo'ypERED, 16p/-pard. adj. Coagulated : as 


*Joppered milk. Ainſworth. Thus it is ſtill 
called in Scotland. 
LoqQua'ciou $,18-kwY-shds.adj. Lboxax;/Lat. ] 
1. Full of talk; full of tongue. 
. To whom fad Eve, 


„ Canfelling ſoon; yet not before her judge 


Bold, or loguacious, thus abaſh'd reply d. Milton. | 


In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue. 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 
2. Speaking. 
Blind Britiſh bards, with volane touch 
_ Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs revels. . 
3. Apt to blab; not ſecret. 
Locus“ cirr, Ik was -glt-y. u. 7. [loquaritas, 
Lat.] Too muck talk. 


Why loquacity is to be aided; the wiſe man | 


gives ſufficient reafon, for in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not in. Ray. 
. great /oquacity, and too great taciturnity by 


Arbuthnot. 
LORD, . rd. 1. /. [Hlapond, Sax.] 


1. Monarch; ruler; governour. 


Man over man 
He made not lord. Milton. 
Of Athens he was lord. Drydes' s Knight's Tale. 
We have our author's only arguments to prove, 
that heirs are lords over their brethren. Locle. 
They call'd their lord Actæon to the game, 
He ſhock his head in anſwer to the name. Addiſon, 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd ſord of pleaſure and of pain. 


Vanity of Human Wi yu 
2. Maſter; ſupreme perſon. 
But now I was the lord 


Of this fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 
acen o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this fame myſelf 
Are yours, my lord. 
5 A tyrant; an oppreſſive ruler. _ 
Now being aſſembled into one company, rather 
without a lord than at liberty to accompliſh their | 


N 


| 


Shakeſp. Merch. of JV. enice, : 


1 


| | 


miſery, they fall to diviſion. 9 


| | Millan. 


_ 
"Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 


To pe tec the pop 19dror, ., NY 


4. A huſband. 
I oft in bitterneſs of fouldeplor rd 
My abſent daughter, and my 


an overſeer. 
Grant harveſt lord more by a penny or two, 
To call on his fellows the better to do. 
6. A nobleman. 
Thou art a lord, and nothing but a Jord. Shake, 
7. A general name for a peer of England, 


Nor were the crimes objected againſt him ſo 
clear, as to give convincing ſatisfaQion to the ms WR 
jor part of both houſes, eſpecially that of the /o-2,, _ 

King Charly, iP 8 
8. A baron, as diſtinguiſhed from \ thoſe of Rm 


higher title. 


9. An honorary title applied to officers: ag 
lord chief juſtice, lord mayor, lord chic? 


baron. 
To LokD, la'rd. v. 2. To domineer ; to rule 
deſpotically: with over before the lubjet if 


of power. 


Unrighteous lord of love what law is this, 
That me thou makeſt thus tormented be? 
The whiles ſhe /ordeth in licentious bliſs 


Of her free will, ſcorning both thee and me. Shri £4 
I ſee them hording it in London ftreets, SHL. 
Thoſe huge tracts of ground they lorded over, 

begat wealth, wealth uſhered in pride. Hove, 
They had by this poſſeſs'd the tow'rs of Gath, RE 

And lorded over them whom now they ſerve. Mil, - 

. T ſhould chooſe rather to be tumbled into the 

dvſt in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truti 8 

of our Lord, than by a denial of truths, throuz: al 

blood and perjury, wade to a ſceptre, and lardit 1 

Souti, 


| in a throne. 
But if thy paſſions lord it in thy breaſt, 
Art thou not {till a ſlave ? 
The valour of one man th' afflicted throne 
Imperial, that once /orded o'er the world, 
Suſtain'd. 
The civilizers! the diſturbers ſay, 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 


Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home, 1 5 1 | 
And lord it where you have no right, Philips's Bri. 
Lo'rDinG, la r-ding. N. ſ. from lord.] A little 


lord; a lord in contempt or ridicule. 
I' queſtion you 
Of my 


You were pretty lordingi then. Sha. Win. Tat: 

; I lordings proud I tune my lay, 

Who feaſt in bower or hall; 
Though dukes they be, to dukes I oy 

That pride willthave a fall. x 


Traulus, of amphibicus breed, 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exhaPd from dung. 


1. Dignity ; bigh ſtation. 
Thou vouchſafeſt here to viſit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lordlineſs | 
To one ſo weak. S/akeſp. Antony and b 
2. Pride; haughtineſs. 


Lo KDL, la'rd-lf adj. [from Jord. ] 
1. Befitting a lord. 


Lordly ſins require lordly eſtates to ſ upport them, 


Bad as yourſelf, my Lord; 

An't like yaur lord!y lord proteQorſhip! Shakſþ 
Of me as of a common enemy, 

o dreaded once, may now exaſperate them, 

I know not: lords are /ordlieft in their wine. Mit 

Expect another meſſage more imperious, . 
More Toy thund' ri rig than thou well wilt bert. 


. Sfp 5 


| 2. Proud; haughty ; imperious j inſolent. 2 


rer lord. Pope. g 1 I 
5. One who is at the head of any buſineſs; A 
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ord's tricks, and yours, when you wer: 


Lo'zDLING, Ia rd-Hng. 2. /. A diminutive lan. = 


S. © 
Lo'RDLINESS, la'rd-ly-nlis. u. /. (om reh 8 


'Los 


rich and tordly ſwain,. 
ver i wou'd drag about her chain. Swift. 


RM BE Lo'sDLY, 12rd-ly. adv. Imperiouſly ; deſpo- 


roudl 
n a — 1 ſucks the bullock's blood, 


d lion, iſſuing from the wood, 
B IF | T7 fierce, and challenges the food. Dryd. 
= A RDSHIP. 13'rd-shlp. 2. /: [from lord.] 
on; power. 
1. 1 3 aa eue that any baſe affection ſhould 


bi in your thoughts, 

| = er ſuch an mſenüble riſing of the 

ground, it gives the eye lordſbip over a * N 

Z ney. 

= which are accounted to out over the 

. Gentiles, exerciſe- lordſbip over them, and their 
great ones exerciſe authority upon them. © 

Mark, x. 42. 


Needs muſt tne lordſip there from virtue {lide. 


iory ; domain. 
bs. en ry: thoſe grants of the kings be avoided, 


9 without wronging of thoſe lords which had thoſe 
© 1ands and loraſvips given them ? Spenſer on Ireland. 
| There is lordſip of the fee, wherein the maſter 
a 8 | doth œuch joy, when he walketh about his own 

7 poſſeſſions. 5 Wotton. 
What lands and e for their owner know 


1 1 5 | My quondam barber, but his worſhip now. Dryden. 
. Title of honour uſed to a nobleman not a 
- duke. 


1 7 Ware your lordſoip, 

= The extreme horrour of it almoſt turn'd me 
To air, when firſt I heard it Ben Fonſon. 
RE HI could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave not 
pour /or4/ip my teſtimony of being the beſt huſ- 
band now living. | Dryden. 
| S . Titulary compellation of judges, and ſome, 
== other perſons in authority and office. 


doctrine; inſtruction. 
And, for the modeſt lore of maidenhood 
+ Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
> Oh whither ſhall I fly? | Fairfax. 
The law of nations, or the /ore of war. Fairfax. 
| Calm regions once, 
| And full of peace ; now toſt, and turbulent! 
For underſtanding rul'd not; and the will 
Heard pot her /ore / but in ſubjeQion now 
= To iſenſual appetite. Milton's Paradiſe | 
_ a The ſubtile fiend his /ore | 
RE Soon learn'd, now milder, and thus anſwer'd | 
A ſmooth. Milton. 
Io! Rome herſelf, proud miſtreſs now no more 
Of arts, but thund'ring againſt heathen lore. Pope. 
_t 16, (leopan, Sax.) Loſt ; deſtroyed, | 
= Not in uſe. 


abandoned ſcoundrel. Obſolete. 
Siker thou ſpeakeſt like a lewd lorell 
Of heaven to deemen ſo: 
low be l am but rude and 3 
= 1 Yet nearer ways I know, Sperſer 5 Paftorals, 
7 Lo'zicare, 16r'-ry-kat, v. a. To, plate 
over. 
_ Nature hath Joricated, or plaiſtered over, the 
3 ſides of che tytmpanum in animals with ear-wax, to 
ſilop and entangle any inſets that ſhould attempt 


3 to creep in there. Kay. 
= Lows, n n. g. (lor mier, Fr.) 
Lossen, lör'“-ry. nür. J Bridlecutter. 


== Lo'z:or, 5 af Lgalgulus.] bind 
of bird. 
ſaken; loft. | 
Who after that he had fair Una lor», 
- Tron light miſdeeming of her loyalty. Fairy Q. 
Tolost, 10'z. v. a. ret, and part. boft. 
| _ [Fonan, Sax] 
1. To forfeit by unſucceſsful conteſt : the 
contrary to uin. : 
Biz N* U. 5 a 


* 


Sidney. 1 


Fairfax. 


LE WI oz, Io. 1. / [from lænan to learn.) Leſſon ; | 


Loxx, là'rn. pret. paſt lof loan,/Sax.] For- | 


| 


| 


[ 


| 
Left. 


BY 10 REL, 10'-rel. 7. J. {from leonan, Sax. ] An b 


— „ 


g 


1 


LOS 


I fought the battle bravely which 1%. | 
And 4% it but to Macedonians, Dryden. 
The lighten'd courſers ran ; 
They ruſn'd, and awo by turns, and Jaſt the day. 
Dryden: 
2. To forfeit as a penalty. In this ſenſe is 
Paradiſe 49%. 


Fame—few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, | / 


4 


So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be 4% / 


Pape. 
3. To be deprived of. 


He 1 his right hand with a ſhot, and, inſtead | 


thereof, ever after uſed a hand of iron. Xnolles. 
Who conquer'd him, and uf what fatal ſtrife 
The youth, without a wound, could boſe his life. 
Dryaen. 
4. To ſuffer diminution of. 
The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of 
authority; but roughneſs and pride is the Jofing 
thereof. Ecclus. x. 21. 


If ſalt ha ve loft his ſavour, wherewith ſhall it be | 


ren ? Matthew. 
4 poſſeſs no longer: contrary to keep. 
They have 2 their trade of woollen drapery. 
Graunt. 
No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 
The Trojan honour and the Roman boaſt, 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when left Dryd. 
We ſhould never 79% ſight of the country, 
though ſometimes entertained with a diſtant proſ- 
pect of it. Addiſon. 
6. To miſs, ſo as not to find. 
Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 
Of having 4% her fav'rite dove. 


7. To ſeparate or alienate. It is perhaps in 
this ſenſe always uſed paſſively, with 10 
before that from which the ſeparation 18 
made. 

But if to honour 79% tis ſtill decreed 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 
Judge and affert my right, impartial Jove. Pope. 
When men are openly abandoned, and /oft to 
all ſhame, they have no reaſon to think it hard, 


Se 1 


Prior. 


if their memory be reproached. Swift. 
8. To ruin; to ſend to perdition. - | 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberates is 4. Addiſon. | 


9. To bewilder, ſo as that the way is no longer 
known. 
I will go loſe myſelf _ 


And wander up and down to view the city. Shabef. | 


Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſ- 
tract and loſe it. King Charles. 

When the mind purſues the idea of infinity, 
it uſes the ideas and repetition of numbers, which 


are ſo many diſtin ideas, kept beſt by number | 
from running ngo a confuſed heap, wherein the | 


mind loſes itſelf. Locke. 
But rebel wit deſerts thee oft i in vain, TE 
Loft in the maze of words he turns again, Pope. 
10. To deprive of. 4 
How ſhould you go as to loſe him a wife 
he loves with ſo much paſſion ? Temple. 


11. Not to employ ; not to enjoy. 


* 


The happy have whole days, and thoſe they uſe; | 


Th unhappy have hours, and theſe they loſe. | 


To loſe theſe years which worthier thoughts 
require, 


To loſe that health which ſhould thoſe thoughts | | 1. Dettiment ; privation; ae, 5 


inſpire. 


Savage. 
12. To ſquander 3 ; 


to throw away. 
I no more complain, 


Time, health, ad fortune are not loſt in vain, . | 


13. To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. 


Like following life in creatures we diſſe, 
"8 


We lofe it in the moment we detect. 
Ott in the paſſions Wild rotation toſt, 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loft. 


Pipe. 
14. To deſtroy r a $73 i998. 


ed 


Dryden. BS: 


a 


LOS 
| The coaſt , 
Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was bt. * 
I5. To throw away; to employ ineffectualiy. 

He has merit, good-nature, and integrity, that 
are too often 4% upon great men, or at leaſt are 
not all three a match for flattery. Pope's Letters. 

16, To miſs; to part with, ſo as not to re- 
COver. 

Theſe ſharp encounters, where always many 
more men are /of than are killed or taken priſoners, 
put ſuch a ſtop to Middleton's march, that he was 
glad to retire. Clarendon. 


| I7. To he freed from; as, to loſe a fever. 


His ſeely back the bunch has got 
Which Edwin 9% before. , 
To LosE, 10 Z. V. N. 7 
I, Not to win. 
We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
Who Joes, and who wins; who's in, who's out. 
OP 


Parnel. 


2. To decline; to fail. 
"Wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
Lofts diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſnews. Milt. 
Lo'sEABLE, 10'z-abl. adj. [from loſe.) Subje@ 
to privation. 
Conſider whether motion, or a propenſity to it, 
be an inherent quality belonging to atoms in gene. 
ral, and not cee by them. Boyle, 


Lo'sEL, 16'-861. 7. /. [from lorian to periſh.) 
A ſcoundrel ; a ſorry worthleſs fellow. A 
word now obſolete. TY 

Such Joel; and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any 

ſheriff, be gotten, when they are PEN for any 

ſuch fact. a 
A leſel wand' ring by the . 

One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 
His baſer breaſt. * Fairy 

Be not with work of „ile wit defamed, 
Ne let ſuch verſes poetry be named. Hubberd's 7. ws 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, | 
Whoſe loſſes by leſels doth ſhe w 
More heere then is needful to tell. 2. ſer” s Bus 
A groſs hag! 
And, J, thou art Ledde to be hang d, 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue, Sbgleſp. 


Lo'sER, 16' -zur. n. /. [from /ofe. ] One that 
is deprived of any thing; one that forfeits 
any thing; one that is impaired in his poſ- 

ſeſſion or hope: the dee to Winner or 
gal ner. 
With the loſers let it fe + EN # 30 nd) 
For nothing can ſeem foul to has that, win. , 
: ' , Shakeſp. 
No man can be provident of his time that is not 
prudent in the choice of his company; and if one 
of the ſpeakers be vain, tedious, and trifling, he 


Queen, 


their time. Taylor's Holy Living. 
It cannot laſt, becauſe that a& ſeems to have 
been carried on rather by the intereſt of particular 
countries, than by that of the whole, which muſt 
be a Aer by it. SEES pg ant 
A bull with gilded hana 

Shall be the portion of the conquering chief; 
Aſword and helm ſhall chear the Jofer's grief, Dryd. 
Loſers and malecontents, whoſe Pore and in- 


heritance is a freedom to ſpeak. Sourb. 


Loss, los“. 1. /. (from lofe:} 


the contrary to gain. : 
The only gain he purchaſed was to he CY 

of liſe and detriment for the good of others. Hooker. 
An evil natured ſon 1s the diſhonour of his 
father that begat him; and 2 fooliſh daughter is 
born to his 1%. Fcclus. 
Theabatement of price Wr any of th 


e landholder 6 
28 


commodities, * bis 1 W N 2 a 


2 2 privation. 
| 


that hears, and he that anſwers, are equal /oſers of 


7 


„„ 
If he were dead, what would betide of me ? | 
No other harm but % of ſuch a lord. 

Abe 1h 6ffuch a lord includes all harms, Shak. * 


3. Deprivation ; forfeture. _ 
| Lo/r'of Eden, till one greater man 
Reftore it, and r regain. 
4. Deſtruclion. | 
Her fellow ſhips from far her loſs defery'd : 
. -ouly ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſaſe beſide, 
Dryden. 
There ſucceeded” an abſolute victory for the 
Englifh, with the ſlaughter of above two thouſand 
of the enemy, with the 1% but of one man, 
though not a few hurt. Bacon. 


5. Fault; puzzle: uſed only in the following 
1 phraſe. 

Not the leaſt tranſaction of ſeas and motion in 
man, but philoſophers are at a {os to comprehend. 


: 
4 


Reaſon i is always ſtriving, and always at a 44%, 
- while it is exerciſed about that which is not its 


proper object. Dryden. 
A man may ſometimes be at a loſs which fide to 
cloſe with. Baker on Learning. 


6. Vizleſs application. 
It would be 4% of time to explain any farther 
our ſaperiority-to the enemy in numbers of men 
and horſe. Adliſon. 


- 


longer perceptible. 
In ſeventeen Gags appear*d your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mourſtains, half in vapours 10%. Pope. 


Lor, 4; u. ſ. (blauty Goth. 1 Sax. lot, 
Dut 
1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. 
Kala at length concludes my ling'ring * 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fair, 
Who is an heir of many hundred ſheep, 
Doch beauty keep which never ſun can "WH 
Nor ſtorms do turn. Sidney. 
Our own lot is beſt; Ty by aiming at what we 
have not, we loſe what we have already, Z*Efiran. 
Prepar'd 1 ſtand; he was but born to try 
The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. Pope's' Odyſſey. | 


2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. 

Aaron ſhall caſt Jett upon the two goats; one 
It for the Lord, and the other lot for the ſcape- 
„att Lev, xvi. 8. 

:Their'taſks-in equal portions, ſhe divides, | 

And where unequal, there by Jets decides, Dryd. 
Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt /ots,, to ſhew, 
that he would not e ene expoſe. them to ſo 
inminent danger. Broome. 


3. It ſeems in Shale eſprazg to fgnify a lucky | 
or wiſhed chance. | 
It you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lot: to blanks 


Shakeſp- 

4. A portion; à parcel of goods as being 

drawn by lot: as, what lot of ſilks had you 
at the ſale? 


ve of taxes: as, to pay ſcot and 
b. 


nt. 


the wood is durable, and uſed to make pipes for 
wind inſtruments: the root is proper for hafts of | 
 Enives, and was highly oe by: the Romans 
for its beauty and uſ. Muler. 


_ 207 08; 19-ths. u. , [Lat:] See fore; 


| © , Lots, the name UGivine, pectarcous juice. Pepe. 


5 


FA 


* 4 


Milton. 


South's Sermons. | 


Losr, löst'. Sarticipial adj. [from Je. ] No 


The trees around them all their food produce, 


1 TION, 16-shifin. | u. ＋2 a wad ae, 


= Clamorous z turbulent. 


— a 


| 


. 
* 4 


| 


NM name hath touch d your cars; it is Menenius. 


_LoTE tran, 16' t-ird, or nettle tree. n. . A 


The Ro of the lote tree are like thoſe of the | 
5 The fruit of this tree is not ſo tempting 
0 us, as it was to the companions of Ulyſſes: 


— 


Lov 


A. htion is a form of medicine cotopounded of 
aqueous liquids, uſed to waſh any part with. 
Dinh. 
In lotions in women's caſes, he orders two por- 
tions of hellebore maccrated in two cotylæ of 
water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Lo'TTERry, lt; -thr-y. u. ſ. [lotterie, Fr. from 

lot.] A game of chance; a ſortilege ; diſ- 

tribution of prizes by chance; a piay i in 

9 lots are drawn for prizes. 

Let figh-ſighted tyranny range on, | 

Till each man drop by /ottery. Shateſp. 
"the lottery that he hath deviſed in theſe three 

cheſts of gold, ſilver, and lead, will never be choſen 

by any but whom you ſhall rightly love. Sap. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy 

Does man, her ſlave, bppreſs, 

Still various and unconſtant ſlill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in '{trife, 

And makes a lottery of life. Dr yden's. Horace. 
Every warriour may be ſaid to be a ſoldier of 

fortune, and the beſt commanders to have a lottery 

for their work. South. 


Lo'vace, liv'-ag. 1. J. [leviſticum, Lat.] A 
plant. | 5 / 
LOUD, lou d. adj. 
1. Noiſy ; firiking the ear with great force. 
Contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
His proweſs Philomelides confeſs'd, | 
2 loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd. 


\ 


8 
The numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the car; 
Now louder, and yet louder riſe, | 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds. the ſkies, Pope. 


She is /oud and ſtubborn; her feet abide not in 
her houſe. Proverba. 
Lo'vDLy, lou'd-Iy. adv. [from loud. ] 

1. Noiſily; ſo as to be heard far. | 

The ſoldier that philoſopher well blam'd, 
Who long — loudly in the ſchools declaim'd, 
Denham. 


2. Clamorently' ; with violence of voice. : 
I read above fifty pamphlets, written by as 
many preſbyterian divines, dy diſclaiming to- 
leration. Swift. 


Lo'UDNESS, lou'd-nls. u. 5 Noiſe; - force of 


ſound ; turbulence ; vehemence or furiouſ- 
neſs of clamour. 


have moved according to prudence, and the pro- 
portions of the provocation : it would not have 
ſallied out into complaint or /oudneſs., South. 


To LOVE, lov. v. a. [lufian, Sax.] 


1. To regard with paſſionate affection, as 


that of one ſex to the other. | 

. . Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what tis to love. 
Alt is to be made all of ſighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice; 

It is to be all made'of fantaſy, 

All made of paſſion,” and all made of wiſhes; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience ; | 

All humbleneſs, all patience, all impatience, 


| 


4 


The jealous man wiſhes himſelf a kind of deity 
to the perſon he loves; he would be the only em- 
ployment of her thoughts. 
2. To regard with the affection of a friend. 

None but his brethren he, and ſiſters, knew, 

- Whom the kind youth prefer'd to me, | 

And much above mylelf I lov'd them woe 


| 


. To regard with parental . 
He that loveth me ſhall be /oved.of my father, 

| 2 I will ove him, and ee 
Ne 


FF 


4 To be pleaſe with; to delight i. 2 


. . | 


Had any diſaſter made robm for gie, it would: 


rivers, though againſt the ſtream. 


| - All purity, all trial, all obſervance. _ 1. Sbakeſp. | 
— I could not love I'm ſure 
One who in love were wiſe. Corley. | 


Aaddiſon. 


7 


Lov 


Fiſh uſed to ſalt water delight more in freſh: ; 
we ſee that ſalmons and fmelts {ove to get into Wl 


Bacon's Natura! Hi, 
Wit, 2 and poetry, 4 
Arts which 1 lv. Cel, 
He Jov'dmy worthleſs rhymes, and, like a — IF 
Would find out ſomething en Cole 7 
5. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs to 8 
offend. 
Love the Lord thy God wh all cine heart. 


1 


. | _ 
* luv”. u. 2 from the verb.] 5 
The paſſion between the ſexes. 4 
Hearken to the birds /ove-learned ſong, SS © 
The dewie leaves among! Spenſer”: Epitbatas, i 0 
While idly 1 ſtood looking on, | gi . 


I found th' effect of love in idleneſs. Slate, 
My tales of lone were wont to weary you; 
I know you joy not in a love diſcourſe. $Shat: + | 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye, 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand be 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. "_— <= 
What need a vermil-tinctur'd lip for that, 3 24 3 = 
Leve<darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn? Mil 
Love quarrels oft in pleaſing concord end, 4 3 7 
Not wedlock treachery, endang' ring life. Min, 
| A love potion works more by the ſtrength « E I 
charm than nature. Collier on Popularity, | 3 
| You know y are in my power by making 4 
Dr den, 5 3 2 5 
Let mutual Joys our mutual truſt dert . 
And love, aud /ove-born confidence be thine. PGσ, ] 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world be. 
fore, E714 
And theſe e muſt roll no more. 
Py. _ 
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2. Kind neſs; good-will; friendſhip. * 
What . think'ſt thos: I ſue ſo much to get! 

My love till death, my humble thanks, my prayers! Rn 

That love which virtue begs, and virtue grants, _ 

= $444, _—_ 

God brought Daniel into favour and tender RR 


love with the prince. Daniel, i. 9, Y ö 
The one preach Chriſt of contention, but the 'J : 1 
other of lone. Phil. i. I7. | * 


By this flrall all men know that ye are my a. 
_ ciples, if ye have love one to another. 3 AIP 
Fobn, xii, oy 4 3 4 
- Unwearied have we ſpent the nights, 7 
Till the Ledean ſtars, ſo fam'd for love, „ 
Wonder d at us from above. Cori. 
3. Courtſhip. | _ 
'Deineirian \ | 
Made love to Nedar's daughter Helena, 
And won her ſoul. Sbalgſp. Midſ. Night's Drean, 
If you will marry, make your love, to me, 3 
My lady is beſpoke. Sbaleſp. King Lear „ 
The enquiry of truth, which is the 1ove-making Wn 
or wooing- of it; the knowledge of truth, th: Wn 
preference of it; and the belief of truth, the er — 
joying of it, is the ſovereign gud of human h 8 
te Bacon. _ 
4. Tenderneſs ; parental care. b 
No religion that ever was, ſo fully repreſents 
the goodneſs of God, and his tender love to man- WH 
kind, which is the moſt powerful ient to 
the love of God. Tillolſn. 
5. Liking; ; inclination to: as, the love of Wl 
one's. country. ' _ 4 
In youth, of patrimonial wealth poſſeſt, 
The love of ſcience faintly warm'd his breaſt, 


Fuitim, 
6, Obje&t beloved. . 
Open the temple gates unto my _ * Spenſer 
U that the world and love were young, 
And truth in ev'ry ſhepberd's tongue; 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might ine move, 
To live with thee, and be thy leve. 


* 


4 


Shats}: 


The baniſh'd never hopes his love to ſee. Dryls, 
© The lover and i the love of human kind. Py 


9 7 


OD 


7. Lewduck 


L 0 S 


a 


„ Lewdbeſh, | 
He is not jolling. on a Ld love bed, 


EY But on his knees ny meditation. 

FR, nable likin 

5 * . e to ho hath man fin againſt his own | 
* reaſon. | Taylor. 
1 Men in Jove with their opinions may not only | 
Wt ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but allege wrong 
matter of fact. Locke. 
. Fondneſs ; concord. 


| Shakeſp. 


IS Come, love and health co all! 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine; fill full. 
$51 Shakeſp. 
RE 'challl come unto you with a rod, or in love, 
sand in the t of meekneſs ? 1 E. iv. 21. 
„ iple of union. 
. - * 1 has, eat inſtrument of: PIE the bond 
1 VIS and cement o ſociety, the ſpirit and ſpring of the 
X univerſe : love is ſuch an affection as cannot fo 
5 7 properly b be ſaid to be in the ſoul, as the ſoul to be 
in chat: it is the whole man wrapt up into one 
4 "4 | deſire. South. 
2 Pictureſque repreſentation of love. 
I)he lovely babe was born with ev'ry grace; 
4 duch was his form as painters, when they ſnow 
Their utmoſt art, on naked loves beſtow. Dryden.” 
2. A word of endearment. - 
3 54 "Tis no diſhonour, truſt me, love, tis none; 
4 I would die for thee. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian 
3. Due reverence to God. 
I know that you have not the love of God in 
Love is of two ſorts, of friendſhip and of de- 
EE fire; the one betwixt friends, the other betwixt 
82 lovers; the one a rational, the other a ſenſitive 
== /ove: ſo our love of God conſiſts of two parts, as 
FRE eſteeming of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 
he bone of God makes a man chaſte without 
EXE the laborious arts of faſting, and exterior difcip- 
lines; he reaches at glory without any other arms 
but thoſe of 4%. | Taylor. 
. A kind of thin filk ſtuft. Ainſauorth. 
bis leaf held near the eye, and obverted to 
„ the light, appeared ſo full of pores, with ſuch a 
Lranſparency as that of a heve, a piece of cypreſs, 
7 : 9 or lovebood. Bayle on Colours. 
oss, läv“-Apl. u. /. A plant, Miller. 
ovrxsor, läv-nöt. mf [love and not.] A 
complicated figure, by which affection in- 
1 terchanged i is qgured. 
REO VELETTER, lav'dit-tir. 2. [. [love and 
11 Letter of courtihip. 


* 


= 5 of my beauty, and am I now a lufee for them? 


| . 
= The children are beten 1 in the different 
ons of their parents; the ſons follow the father, 
While the daughters read laveletters and romances 
0 their mother. Adliſon s Spectator. 

ELL, lav's14-19. adv. from lovely.} 
Amiably; in ſuch a manner as to excite 


5 4 love. 5 

8 "Thou look'ſt | 

1 Leah area Otway : Venice Profern) d. 
0 8 8 ale n- J. [from lovely.) 
== 4mibleneſs ; qualities of mind or | body 

that excite love. 

4 — thus in one perſon the only two bands 

£S of good-will, lovelineſs and lovingnels, Sidney. 

AN | When I approach „ 0 

Her lovelines, fo abſolute the ſeems, 

+ That what ſhe wills to do, or ſay, 

34 Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Mi 2 

1 If there is ſuch a native lovelineſs in the ſex, 

ds to make them victorious when in the wrong, 


bau reſiſtleſs is their 
7 = | fide of truth ? } - 8 I _ kl 


n of one's love. - 
The love-lorn nightingale , 


| 


Have I efcaped loveletters in the holyday time | 


=P ch lis'-Hrn. _ adj. Love and form.) | 


EOY. 
Lo'vaLy, I&v'-1F. adj. [from love.) Amiable; ;| 
exciting love. | 


The breaſt of Heeuba, © © 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd,not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead. Shake « Coriolanus. 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not di- 


vided, 2 Samuel, 
The flowers which it had preſs'd 
Am to my view, 
ore freſh and lovely than the reſt, 
That in the meadows grew. Denham. 


The Chriſtian religion gives us a more lovely 
character of God than any religion ever did. Tillot/. 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair; 
And round their lovely breaſt and head | 
Freſh flow'rs their mingled odours ſhed. Prior. 


Lo'vEMONGER, läv-müng-gür. n. / [ove 

and monger.] One who deals in affairs of 

love. 

Thou. art an old lovemonger, and ſpeakeſt Kil- 
fully. | Sbaleſp. 


Lo'veR, lav' vuͤr. n. .. from love.] 
1. One who is in love. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit. Shak. 
Let it be never. ſaid, that he whoſe breaſt 
Is fill d with love, ſhould break a lover's reſt. Dryd. 
2. A friend; one who regards with kindneſs. 
Your brother and his lover have embrac' d. Shak. 
I tell thee, fellow, . 
Thy general is my lover : I have been 


His fame unparallel'd haply amplified.  Shakeſp. 
3. One whd likes any thing. 

Io be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, 

are amiable things. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


Lo'uvER, 10'-var. 2. /. [from V ouvert, Fr. 
an opening.] An opening for the ſmoke to 
go out at in the roof of a cottage. Spenſer. 

Lo'VESECRET, lüv-sé-xkrit. 2. /. [love and 
ſecret.] Secret between lovers. 

What danger, Arimant, is this you fear? 
Or what /ove/ecret which 1 muſt not hear ? Dryden. 

Lo'vEsICK, lav'-slk. adj, {love and c.] 


amorous deſire. 

See, on the ſhoar inhabits purple ſpring, | 
Where nightingales their love, ditty ſing. Dryd. 
To the dear miſtreſs of my /ove/i:4 mind, 

Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign' d. Dryden. 
Of the reliefs to caſe a /oveſich mind, 

Flavia preſcribes deſpair. 
Lo'vEsomE, läv'-süm. 44). 
Lovely. A word not uſed. 
Nothing new can ſpring . 


[from love. 


Or beautiful or lovefone can appear. Dryden. 


Lo'vESONG, liv'-80ng. 1. /. Lowe and ſong. ] 
Song expreſſing lone 95 
Poor Romeo is already dead! 
Stabb'd with a white wench's black eye, 
Run through the ear with a /oveſong. Sbaleſp. 
Loveſong "weeds and ſatyrick thorns are grown, 
Where ſeeds of better arts were early ſown. Donne. 


Love'sviT, läöv-süt. n. ſ. {love and ſait. J. 
Courtſhip. - 
His /ove/uit hath. been to me 
As fearful as a fiege. Sbaled. Cymbeline. 
| Lo'vETALE, law tal. „ F. up and wy 
Narrative of love. | 
| The letale 8 
infected Sion's daughters with like heat; : 
Whoſe wanton paſhons in the ſacred porch 


Ezekiel ſaw. | Milton's. Paradiſe Loft. ' 
Cato's a proper perſon. to entruſt | 
A lovetale with! Addiſon, 


| Lo' VETRICK, lavy-trik. . . owe and trick. ] 


— 
* 
1 
1 
4 


The book of his good act, whence men have read | 


Diſordered with love; ; languiſhing with 


Granville. 


Without thy. warmth, without thy influence bear, 


.7,HGv 


Away to ſweet beds of flowers, | 
ovethougbts lie rich when canopied with bowers. 
Sbaleſp. 


| Lo' VETOY, lav'- toy. n. ſ. [eve and toy. J 


Small preſents given by lovers. 
Has this amorous gentleman preſented himſelf 
with any lovetoy:, ſuch as gold ſnuff-boxes ? 
Arbuthnot and Pppe. 


Art of expreſling love. 

Other diſports than dancing jollities; 

Other Jovetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
LovuGH, 16k'. 1. /. [loch, Iriſh, a lake. 1 
lake; a large inland ſtanding water. 

A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland/ſent from bugbes and foreſts hore, 
Divided far by\ſea from Europe's ſhore, Fairfar. - 

Lough Neſs never freezes. Phil. Tran. 


Lo'vixs, luv'-ving, participial adj. (from. 
love.] 
1. Kind; affectionate. | 
80 loving to my mother, 
That he would not let ev'n the. winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly, Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
This earl was of great courage, and much 
loved of his ſoldiers, to whom he was no leſs: 
loving again. FAIR a7 
2. Expreſſing kindneſs.  _. | 
The king took her in his arms till ſhe, came 
to herſelf, and comforted her with loving words. 
Eſiber XV. 8. 


Lo'vixgkxixpxEss, lfy'-ving-kyind'-nls. 1. /. 


Tenderneſs; 
word. 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and 

thy /ovinghindneſſes. Pſalm xxv. 6. 
| He has adapted the arguments of obedience to 
the imperſe&tion of our underſtanding, requiring: 
us to conſider him only under the amiable attri-- 


favour ; mercy. A ſcripfural 


him as our friend and patron. Rogers. 


Lo'ving uy, liv'-ving-lty, adv. [from loving. ] 
Affectionately; with kindneſs. 

The new king, having no leſs lovin * 
formed all duties to him dead than alive, pu 18 
on the ſiege of his unnatural brother, as Nach 
for the revenge of his father, as for the eſta- 
bliſhing of his own quiet. Sidaey. 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with good- 

natured and meek perſons; but he that can do ſo 
with the froward and perverſe, he 1 hath true 
charity. | Taylor. 


Lo'VINGNESS, luv -ving-nls.. . 
- loving.) Kindneſs; affection. 


of good-will, lovelineſs and /ovingnes. Sidney. 


LOUIS D'OR, '16-y-d@'r. u. ,. (Fr.] A golden: 
fam of France, valued at about twenty 
ings. 


i 


conſider of it. Spectator. 


To idle; to live lazily. 
An idler. 
| 


beaſts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 
There wert {ice upon man and beaſt. 

| Exo. viii. 18. 

Frogs, Jice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill 

With loath'd intruſion. Millor. 

ö It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and im- 


-_ * VT — 


* 


| cced out of the tumours of trees, as niaggots and: 
flies are ſuppoſed to do now or might grow upon 
trees; or perhaps might be the lice of ſome pro- 


. tothce her — — Milton. 


— 


thought.) Amorous fancy. 
4 


Lo'vETHOUGHT, v. that. . 1. 1 and 


| digious n whoſe ſpecies i is now extinct. 
5 \ : * * | 


* 


Bentley. 


$ - 
4 


butes of goodneſs and /ovingtindneſs, and to adore . 


from 
Carry ing thus in one perſon the only two bands 


1 If he is deſired to change a louis toe; ke muſt: 
To LOUNGE, lou' ndzh. v. u. e Dutch, 
Lo'unGER, lou'n-dzhar. n. . from lounge 1 
LOUSE, lou's.. 7. Fe plural lice. Uur, fare! ; 1 


luys, Put. A ſmall animal, of which di. 1 
ferent ſpeeies live on the bodies of 8 


| prudence to affirm, that the firſt men might pro- 
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2. Mean; 


5 It became a ſpreading vine of low . 


1 85 Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
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Not that 1 value: the money the nen 
of the ſkip of a . N 
To Lovuss, louz/. v. a. {On the 515 "To 
clean from lice. ... | 
As for all other good women, that love to do 
but little work, how handſome it is to /ouſe them- 
ſelves ia the ſunſhine, they that have been but a 
while in Ireland can well witneſs. S penſer on Ireland. 
2 ſat and dune him all the ſun-ſhive day. 
. Swift. 
Lo' venWoar, lou's-würt. 1. J. The name 
of a plant; called alſo rattle and cock's-/ 
comb, 

Lo'vsiLy, Tou' 424 W. adv. [from louſe.) In 
a paltry, mean, and 2 * | 
 Lo'vsingss, lou-zy- ulis. n. ſ. [from la.] 
The ſtate of abounding with wo 
Lo! USY, lou'-zy. adj. {from louſe.) 

1. Swarming with lice ; over-run with lice. 
| Let him be daub'd with _ live high and 
whore, 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
Sweetbriar and gooſeberry are only louſy in dry 
times, or very hot places. Mortimer's Huſhandry. 
low born, bred on the dung-hill. 
1 pray you now, remembrance on the /ouſy knave, 
mane hoſt, 


 —A louſyknave,to have n and his mockeries. 
| | Sbaleſp. 
Lovr, lout'. n. , [loete, old Dut. Mr. Lye.) 
A mean aukward fellow ; a bumpkin ; a 
: clown. 2 
Pamela, whoſe 8551 heart doth diſdain, that 
the truſt of her virtue is repoſed in ſuch a lout's 
5 3 had yet, to ſhew afl obedience, taken on 
herdiſh apparel. Sidney. 
f wo! os lowt, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
5 *, that we ſcarce are men, and you are gods. 
Sbaleſp. 
| 1 have need of ſuch a youth, 
That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs ; 
| For tis no truſting to yon fooliſh /out. - Shakeſp. 
Thus wail'd the /outs in melancholy ſtrain. Gay. 


4 o Lour, lout'. v. 2. [Huxan to bend, | 
Sa-] To pay obeiſance; to bend; to 

+ to ſtoop. Obſolete. It was uſed in 
a good ſenſe, 

Hs ce fair the knight ſaluted, /outing low, 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. 


Spenſer, 

Under the ſand bag he was feen, 
Louting low, like a for'ſter green. Ben Jon on. 
The palmer, grey with age, with count nance 


. Iwting low, FS 
_ His head ev'n to the earth before the king did | 
bow. Drayton. 


7 0 ee lout'. v. a. This word ſeems in 
| Shakeſpeare to lignify, to orerpower. 

I am ſorted by a traitor villain, 

Ad cannot help the noble chevalier. | Sele 


Lo urisu, lout“ ish. adj. (from lout.] 
Clowniſh; bumpkinly. 

This louti 5 clown is ſuch, that you never aw 

ſio ill-favoured a viſar; his bebaviour ſuch, that 

be is beyond the degree of ridiculous. Sidney. 


Lo UTISHLY, lout“-Ish- FA adv. [from fout.) | 


With the air of a clown: ; with the gait of 
2 A 


. Not high, - 
Their wand'r ring 8 nor high, now fv 
then hid, 
© Progreflive, retrograde. Milton. 
2. Not rifing far upwards. 


Earl. xvii. 6. 


4 Not elevated in place, « or local ſituation. + 
O mighty Cæſar! doſt thou lye ſo low? 


4- Deſcending far downwards; deep. 


5. Not deep; not ſwelling high ; ſhallow : 


j 6. Not of high price: as, corn is loau. 


"| x1, Dejected; depreſſed. 


L O W 
2 Equal in days and nights, except to 1 _ 
Beyond the polar 1 to . day 
Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in their fight | 
Had rounded ſtill th' horizon, and not known 
Or eaſt or weſt. Milton. 
_ ""Whatſoever is waſhed away from them is car- 
ried down into the lower grounds, and into the 


* and nothing is brought back. 
Burngt's Theory of the Earth, 


The [weſt bottom ſhook of Frebus. Milton, 
So high as, heav'd the tumid hills, ſo lo, 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 
His volant touch 

Inftin& through all proportions Jos and high 

Fled and party.s d tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
Milton. | 


uſed of water. 

As two men were walking by the te- Age at 
low water, they ſaw an oyſter, and both pointed at 
it together. . L' Eftrange. 
It is low ebb ſure with his accuſer, when ſuch 
peccadillos are put in to ſwell the charge. Atterb. 


7. Not loud ; not noiſy. : | 
As when in open air we blow, 
The breath, though ſtrain'd, ſounds flat and bow : 
But if a trumpet take the blaſt, 
It lifes it high, and makes it laſt. 
The theatre is ſo well contrived, that, from the 
very deep of the ſtage, the bt ſound may be | 
heard diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the au- 
dience; and yet, if you raiſe your voice as high 
as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an echo to 
cauſe confuſion, Addiſon on Italy. 
8. In latitudes near to the line. 
They take their courſe either high to the north, 
or li to the ſouth. Abbot*s Deſcrip. of the World. 


9. Not riſing to ſo great a ſum as ſome other 
accumulation of particulars. 

Who can imagine, that in fixteen or ſeventeen 
| hundred years time, taking the lozver chronology 
that the earth had then ſtood, mankind ſhould be 
- Propagated no farther than Judza ? Burnet. 
10. Late in time: as, the lower empire. 


His ſpirits are ſo /owv his voice is drown'd, 
- He hears as from afar, or in a ſwoon, 

Like the deaf murmur of a diftant ſound. Dryden. 

Though he before had gall and rage, 
Which death or conqueſt muſt aſſuage; 
He grows diſpirited and Joze, 


He hates the fight, and ſhuns the foe. Prior. 
12. Impotent; - ſubdued. 
To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune 
Stands ſtill i in eſperance. Shakeſp. 
* Why but to awe, 


Why but to keep ye low and ignorant? Milton. | 
To keep them all quiet, he muſt keep them in 
greater awe and leſs ſplendor ;* which power he 
will uſe to keep them as /ozv as he pleaſes, and at 
0 more coſt 1 makes for his own pleaſure. 
| Graunt, 
13. Not elevated in-rank or Ration abject. 
Hle wooes bath high and low, both rich and 
poor. £4 | Shakefp. 
Try ia men br he and mean education, who 


have never . their thoughts above the ſpade. 
Locle . 


14. Diſhonourable ; 


mind: as, low tricks. 
Yet ſometimes nations will decline ſo a 


From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal courſe annexed, * 
Deprives them of their rd liberty, 

Their ind * "RG 1 Milton. 


| Re ED 


- . vulgar, but, at the ſame time, has not ſo man; 


16. Submiſfive ; humble; reverent. 1 


Waller. | 


betokening incanneſs of |. 


L 


15. Not ſublime; not exited 3 in thougtt o, 5 5 


diction. $85 
He has not ſo many thoughrs that are Jv and Fo 1 F 


thoughts that are ſublime and noble. Addiſmn 1 3 I 

In compariſon of theſe divine writers, tit 1 60 
nobleſt wits of the heathen world are Jow anl 4 3 
dull. 7 . Felinn, þ bs 


I bring them to receive 


From thee their names, and pay their fealty # 
Wich bow ſubjection. Mili, | 3 5 
Prom the tree her ſtep ſhe turn'd, = 
But firſt Io reverence done, as to the pow'r | 1 1 
That dwelt within. Mit, . 5 
[Low, 18˙. adv. = . 
1. Not aloft; not on high. 8 
There under Ebon ſhades and lozw-brow'd rods ; 1 « 


As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell. Mit. 
My eyes no object met 5 
But i clouds, that dipt themſelves in rau. 
To ſhake their flecces on the earth again, ron 7 
No luxury found room = 

In le- rooft houſes, and bare walls of lome. Dry, 1 

Vaſt yellow offsprings are the German's prit;, 1 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, bE 
And low-built We are the growth of Spain. 1 


We wand'ring go through dreary waſtes, 


Where round fome mould'ring tow'r pale i 17 2 
; And hoꝛv-· brow d rocks hang nodding o'er ti: 
l deeps. 1 8 


2. Not at a high price; meanly. It is chich 
uſed in compoſition. 

Proud of their numbers, and ſecure in ſoul, 
The confident and over- luſty French: „„ 
Do the loro: rated Engliſh play at dice? S,, ,, 

This is the prettieſt /ow-born laſs, that ever 
Ran the greenſord; nothing ſhe does or ſeems, nn 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than herſcl,, _ 
Too noble fer this place. ShaIH. Winter's L 5 
Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deſcens 8 
upon a Jore-ſpirited creeping family, Sift 
Corruption, like a general flood, —— 
Shall deluge all; and ay'rice creeping on, 5 
1 like a u- born miſt, and blot the ſun. Pp 
In times approaching towards our own. 5 
In that part of the world which was firſt i- 
habited, even as ow down as Abraham's oe F 
| wandered with their flocks and herds, Led. 
4. With a depreſſion of the voice. 1 13 | 
Lucia, ſpeak low, he is retir'd to reſt, Aua 1 191 
In a ſtate of ſubjection. M . 
How comes it that, having been once fo ln of | 
"1. How com thoroughly ſubjected, ;they afterwavM + | 
lifted up'themſelves ſo ſtrongly again?. Sp-1/ 
To Low, le“. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] 6 1 
fink; to make low. | Probably miſprime 
for n 7 = 4 12 | 

The value of g guineas was lowed from one-at| 
twenty 8 85 and ſixpence to one-and-twe i "2 | 
ſhillings. Seuifk 'Y 3 | 

To Low, 1&, v. u. [Þlonan, Sax. The af _ 
jective low, not high, is pronounced » 
and would rhyme to no: the verb lo, 08 
| bellow, lou; and is by Dryden rightly rhyme 
to nov.] To bellow as a cow. 55 

Doth the wild aſs bray when he has gra's! "nn 
loweth the ox over his fodder? ' Job, 1. 

Ihe maids of Argos, who, with frantick cri WS - 

And imitated lowing, fill'd the ſkies: Recon" 

Fair 16 grac'd his ſhield, but 16 now, 9 

With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to I, 

Dry 

Had * en born ſome ſimple ſhepherd's be 

© The lowing herd, or fleecy ſheep his care. "ml 

LoO'WBELL, 16'-bd1. 2. / Llaeye, Dut. Ky 5 
or log, Illandick, a flame, and 11] 4 "Y 


drunk to this little meaſure? Bhakyp. Fuliue Ge 


* 


* 


7 


Kind of Py in the night, in a whicy, * 


4 


©" o e 


7 5 birds are wakened by a bell, and lured by . 
nd flame into a net. Lewe denotes a flame 

in Scotland ; and 0 loave, to flame. 
Low, 167. The termination of local names. 
„ Loe, loe, comes from the Saxon P leap a hill, 
e RE heap, or barrow ; and ſo the Gothick þ/aizo is 2 
monument or barrow. b ö Gibſon. 
on, þ SY Jo Lo WER, 18“C-ur. v. a. [from lcav.) 

1. To bring low; to bring down by way of 
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Wich haſty reverence their top-honours / 


1 ir ſuch particles of looſe matter as it met with in 
Vis paſſage through the ſtone, and it ſuſtains thoſe 


. To leſſen; to make leſs in price or value. | 


© Xn ED . 
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y 7. Lo WER, 16“ ür. v. 1. To grow leſs; to 

ed. fall; to link. Hg . 
+... The preſent pleaſure, 

vn] By revolution {ow'rirg, does become 


5 ; - if it was originally applicd to the appear- 


RE means to grow, or make low; the ow ſounds 
FRE - as 0 in more.) | 


No is the winter of our diſcontent 


Lo'wes, low-ür. . . 


Lo wzz Nl r, low'r- 
© lower J With cloudi 
. Lo'wenmosr, 


bauer, and mg.] Loweſt, | 


ſubmiſſion. 


As our high veſſels paſs their wat'ry way; 


Let all the naval world due homage pay ; 

wer, - 
Confefling the aſſerted power. Prior. 
To ſuffer to fink down. . 

- "When water iſſues out of the apertures with 


more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with 


articles till its motion begins to remit, when by 
degrees it lowers them, and lets them fall. J/oodro. 


The kingdom wilt loſe by this /owvering of in- 
tereſt, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their 
money. | | | Locke. 
Some people know it is for their advantage to 
lower their intereſt. Child on Trade. 


The oppoſite of iticlt. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


To LO'WER, low'- Ar. v. 1. It is doubtful what 
was the primitive meaning of this word; 


ance of the ſky, it is no more than to grow 
loav, .as the ſky ſeems to do in dark wea- 
ther; if it was firſt uſed of the counte- 
nance, it may be derived from the Dutch 
loeren, to look aſkance : the ow ſounds as 
on in hour; in the word [2xver, when it 


To appear dark, ſtormy 


and gloomy; to 
be clouded. : p Rs 


| 


Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of York; 
And all the clouds that /owvered upon our houſe, 
In the deep boſom. of the ocean buried. Shate/p. 
The /ow' ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, 
Beats down the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain. 
A Dryden. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, and all 
nature wears a lowering countenance, I withdraw 
. myſelf from theſe uncomfortable ſcenes. . Adliſon. 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 
If on Swithin's feaſt the welkin Jour, 


Andev'ry penthouſe ſtreams with haſty ſhow'rs, | 


Twice twenty days ſhall clouds their fleeces drain. 
2, To frown ; to pout ; to look ſullen. 
There was Diana when Actæon ſaw her, and 
one of her fooliſh nymphs, who weeping, and 

_ Withal {pweriag, one might ſee the workman meant 
ſet forth tears of anger. 

He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 
But ſullen diſcontent ſat /ow'ring on her ſace; 
ben impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryd. 


from the verb.] 


1 Sidney. | 


1. Cleudineſs ; igloomineſs, 
2. Cloudineſs of look. | | 

- PhiJoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not with- 
out ſo mighty a lower as that face could yield. 
5 di. 
ring-lf. adv. (from 
nefs ; gloomily. 


15'-ur-mast. adj, [from loau, 


Gay. | 


pi 


LOW 


” 


Plants have their ſeminal parts uppermoſt, living 
creatures have them /owermeſt, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
It will alſo happen, that the ſame part of the | 
pipe which was now lowermeſt, will preſently be- 
come higher, ſo that the water does aſcend by de- 
ſcending; aſcending in compariſon ts the whole 
inſttument, and deſcending in reſpe& of its ſe- 
veral parts, | Wilkins. 


Lo'wLAND, lo'-land. 1. /. [low and land.] 
The country that is low in reſpe& of 
neighbouring, hills ; the marſh. 
What a devil is he ? | 
His errand was to draw the lorvland damps, 
And noiſome vapours, from the foggy fens, 
Then breathe the baleful ſtench with all his force. 
| | | Dryden. 
No nat'ral cauſe ſhe found from brooks or hogs, 
Or marſhy lelands, to produce the fogs. Dryd, 


Lo'wLiLy, 16'-Iy-ly. adv. (from lewly.] 
1. Humbly ; without pride. N 
2. Meanly; without dignity. 1 
Lo'wiixkEss, 10'-ly-nls. 2. /. [from loably.] 
i. Humility; freedom from pride. 
Lowlingſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shak. 
The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev*rance, mercy, lowlinoſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no reliſh of them. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
5 ä | 
With /ozvlineſs majeſtick, from her ſeat, 
And grace, that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 
Roſe. Milion's Par. Loft. 
If with a true Chriſtian Jowwlineſs of heart, and 
a deyout fervency of ſoul, we perform them, we 
ſhall find, that they will turn to a greater account 
to us, than all the warlike preparations in which 
we truſt. | Atterbury. 
2. Meanneſs ; want of dignity ; abject de- 
preſſion. . | 
They continued in that /oolineſs until the di- 
viſion between the two houſes of Lancaſter and 
York aroſe. | Spenſer, 
The lowwlineſs of my fortune has not brought me 
to flatter vice; it is my duty to give teſtimony 
to virtue, Dryden. 
Lo'wLyY, 16'-ly. adj. [from low.) | 
1. Humble; meek ; mild. | 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and loro in heart. Matt. x1. 29. 
He did bend to us a little, and put up his arms 
abroad: we of our parts ſaluted him in a very 
loroly and ſubmiſſive manner, as looking that from 
him we ſhould receive ſentence of life or death. 
9 5 Bacon. 


* 


With cries they fill'd the holy fane; 5 
Then thus with Joly voice Ilioneus began. Dryd. 
| The heavens are not pure in his ſight, and he 
charges even his angels with folly ; with how 
lowly a reverence maſt we bow down our ſouls. 
before ſo excellent a Being, and adore a Nature ſo 
much ſuperior to our own! Rogers, 

2. Mean; wanting dignity ; not great. 

For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 
One common right the great and /o7vly claims. 
7 | - Pope. 


\ 


3. Not lofty ; not ſublime. 

Poor all who read, and reading not difdain, 
Theſe rural poems, and their /ozoly ſtrain, | 
The name of Varus oft inſcrib'd ſhall fee. Dryd. 


Lo wr, 10-14, adv. [from leav.] 
1. Not highly; meanly ; without gra 
without dignity, > 
I will ſhew myſelf highly fed, and Jer 
taught; I know my buſimeſs is but to the court. 
r F 
F ._- _ *Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Ne to be perk'd up in a gliſt ring grief, 


ndeur ; 


; 


- 


Lo'wxess, I6'-nls. 2. /. [from low.] | 
1. Contrariety to height; 'ſmall diſtance 


Co 


— 


wear a golden forrow, Shatep. Henry VIII. 


* 


** 


2. Meanneſs of character or condition 


LOX 


? 


2. Humbly ; meekly ; modeſtly. 


Heav'n is for thee too high 
To know what paſſes there; be /ozoly wiſe : 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. 
| Milton. 
Another crowd 8 
Prefert'd the ſame requeſt, and lozoly bow d. Pope. 


Lown, I“ n. n. ſ. [liun, Iriſh ; loen, Dut. a 


ſtupid drone.] A ſcoundrel; a raſcal, Not 
in uſe. A | 
King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him but a crown, 
He thought them ſixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call'd the taylor lown. Sbaleſp. 


from the ground. _ 
| | They know _ 
By th' height, the lozongſt, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The lowwneſs of the bough where the fruit 
cometh, maketh the fruit greater, and to ripen. 
better; for you ſhall even ſee, in apricots, upon 4 
wall, the greateſt fruits towards the bottom. 
: | Bacon. 
of the 
opens it 
Addiſon. 
» whe- 


In Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs 
arch makes it riſe in height, the /owneſs 
in breadth.” . 


* / 


ther mental or external. x 
Nothing could have ſubdu'd nature 3 
To ſuch a lowwneſs hut his unkind daughter. Shak. 
WERE Now I muſt | 5 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, 
And palter in the ſhift of /ozoreſs. Shaleſp. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. 7 
The name of ſervants has of old been reckoned 
to imply a certain meanneſs of mind, as well as 
lowneſs of condition. South, 
4. Want of ſublimity ; contrary to loftineſs 
of ſtile or ſentiment. 

His ſtile is accommodated to his ſubject, either 
high or low; if his fault be too much lounge, 
that of Perſius is the hardneſs of his metaphors. 

| Me. Dryden. 


—_ 


5. Submiſſiveneſs. 7 | 
The people were in ſuch lowneſs pf Nenne 
as ſubjects were like to yield, a es al- 
moſt four and-· twenty years under ſo politik a king 
as hie facher. Bacon. 
6. Depreſſion; dejection. 1 5 
Hence that poverty and lowneſs of ſpirit to 
which a kingdom may be ſubject, as well as a par- 
ticular perſon. dn 


LowTHO'UGHTED, lö-thHa't-Id. adj. [low and 
thought.] Having the thoughts with-held 
from ſublime or heavenly meditations 
mean of ſentiment ; narrow-minded. 
Above the ſmoak and ſtir of this dim ſpot, 
Which men call earth, and with /owotboughted tare, 
_ Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milt. 
Oh grace ſerene! Oh virtue heav'nly fair! 
Divine oblation of /owutheurhted care! \ 
Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky, 

And faith our early immortality! Pope. 

OWSPIRITED, 10-8per'-It-id. adj. [low and 

ſpirit. ] Dejected; depreſſed ; not lively; 

not vivacious ; not ſprightlixyx. 

_ Severity carried to the higheſt pitch breaks the 
mind; and then, in the place of a diſorderly young 
fellow, you have a /ouſpirited moped creature, 

c 8 | e erde. 

LoxoDRO'MICK, lôk“-sô-dröôm-Ik. 2. J. [Mfc 

and W%wo.] 5 | 
 Loxodromich is the art of oblique ſailing by the 
rhomb, which always makes an equal angle with 

every meridian; that is, when you ſail neither di- 

realy under the equator, nor under one and the 

ſame meridian, but acroſs them: hence the table 
of rhombs, or the tranſverſe tables of miles, With 

+ the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which 

| x N f e 4 | \ 
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the ſailor may practically find his courſe, diſtance, | 
latitude, or longitude, is called loxedromick. Harris. 
LOY/YAL, loy'-al. adj. loyal, Fr.] 
x, Obedient ; true to the prince. 
Oft Gloſter's treachery, + 
And of the loyal ſervice of his fon, © 
When linform'd him, then he call'd me ſot. Shatf. | 
The regard of duty in that moſt Joya! nation 
© overcame all other difficulties. NMaolles. 
Loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 
Yet mean his ſacred | perſon not the leaſt offence. 


Hail, wedded love! by thee 
Founded in reaſon loyal, juſt, and pure. 
There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
"Unhappy both! but ya in their loves, Dryden. 

Lo'YALIST, oy/- al-list. 1. /. [from loyal. 
- One who profeſſes uncommon adherence 
to his. king, 

The cedar, by the inſtigation of the /oyalifts, fell 

_ out with the homebians. AHowe/'s Vocal Foreſt. 

Lo'YALLY, loy'-al-ly. adv, [from loyal.] With 
fidelity; with true adherence to a king; 
with fidelity to a lover. 

The circling year I wait, with ampler. ſtores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native ſhores; 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid, 
For wealthy kings are /oyally obey'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 

10 /YALTY, loy-àl-t iy. 2. /. [loiautẽ, r.] 
1. 1 * faithful adherence to a prince. 
h loyalty, well held, to fools does make 
| Gm. Fair mere olly ; yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall'n lord, \ 
Does 9 him that did his maſter conquer. 


Shakeſp. 
He had never had any veneration for the ak; 


24 ſuch /oyalty to the king as the law re- 


Milton, 


2 ed . Clarendon, 
. Abdiel faithful found 
Untabes unſeduc' d, unterrify'd, 
His /oyalty he kept. - Milton. 


For loyalty is ſtill the ſame, 
Whether it win or loſe the game; 
True as the dial to the ſun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 
2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 
Lo'ZENGE, loz'-zindzh, n. /. Llaſenge, Fr. Of 

unknown etymology. ] 
1. A rhomb, 

The beſt builders reſolve. upon reRangular 
ſquares, as a mean between too few and too many 
angles; and through the equal inclination of the 
tides, oy | are ſtronger than the rhomb or lo/enge. 

Wotten's Architefture. 

2. Lozenge i is a form of a medicine made into 

ſmall pieces, to be held or chewed in the 
mouth till melted or waſted. 


_, Aludibras. 


= 


3. A cake of preferved fruit: both thefe are | 


' « fo denominated from the original form, 
Which was rhomboidal. | 
Lp. a contraction for loraſbip. 


lazy ſturdy fellow. | 
Yet their wine and their victuals thoſe curmud- 

geon Jubbards © 
Lock up from my bn, in cellars and 8 

i S+wift 
Ib BER, lab bar. n. * Of this word = 
beſt derivation ſcems to be from lubbed, 

by Junius to fſignify in Daniſh 2 
ſturdy drone; an idle, fat, dulky lofel; 
boob yr. Tar 
For tempeſt and rowers deceiveth a many, 


w 


_ Theſechaſethe ſmaller ſhoals of fiſh from the 
mairi ſea into the havens, leaping. up and down, 
pufſing like a fat labber out of 2 Carew. 
They clap the lber Ajax on the 

5 As if his feet were on brave Hectorꝰ's breaſt,. 


- Lv*BBARD, lub'-burd. 7. /. (from laber A 


And lingering /ubbers looſe many a penie. Tuſer. | 


N PA 


LUB 


A notable lubber thou reporteft him to be. Shal. Y 
Tel how the drudging goblin ſweat; - 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn, | 
That ten day labourers could not end; 
| Then lies him down the /ubber fend. Milton. 
Venetiaus do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did your lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Dryd. 
How can you name that ſuperannuated Jubber ? 
Congreve. 
Lv! BBERLY, 18b'-bar-1p. adj. {from /ubber.] 
Lazy and bulky. 


and ſhe's a great lubberly boy. Shakeſp. 


clumſily. 


the ſame tricks which his maſter is ſo dexterouſly 
performing on the high, . Dryden. | 
Lv, 10“. n-/. A game at cards. 


threw, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of /u. Pope. 
To Lu'BrICATE, W-bry-kit. v. a. from 


lubricus, Lat.] To make ſmooth or ſlippery; 
to ſmoothe. 


| 


| ing quality; ſtimulate in a frat! degree. : 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


the ſaponaceous remedies, ſome of which /ubricate, 
and others both /ubricate and ſtimulate, Sharp. 


To LUBRI'CITATE, lü-bris“-sy-tàt. v. a. Nm 


> PeETy-» 

Lo BRT CIT, lü-bris“-sV-ty. 1. ſ. [from Jubri- 
cus, Lat.] Iubricité, Fr.] 

1. Slipperineſs ; ſmoothneſs of ſurface. 

2. Aptneſs to glide over any part, or to faci- 

litate motion. 
Both the ingredients are of a lubricating na- 

ture; the mucilage adds to the /ubricity of the oil, 


tion. i Kay on Creution. 
3. Uncertainty ; Nlipperineſs ; inſtability. 
| The manifold impoſſibilities and lubricities of 


modification. Moure. 

He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, 
excepted them not out of the charge of univerſal 
vanity; and yet the politician is not diſcouraged 
at the inconſtancy of human affairs, and the Iubri- 
city of his ſubject. . Glamwille's Apology. 


but by keeping perpetually in our thoughts the 
certainty of death, and the lubricity of forrune. 


4. Wantonnefs ; lewdneſs._ 
From the letchery of theſe fauns, he thinks that 
ſatyr is derived from them, as if wantonneſs and | 
lubricity were eſſential to that poem which ought, 
in all to be avoided. 1 Dryden. 
Lvu'BRICK, I-brik. adj. ¶lubricus, Lat.] 
1. Slippery; ſmooth on the ſurfac-. 
| A throng 
of ſhort thick ſobs, whoſe thund ring volleys float 
And rout themſelves over 3 lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs. | Cr. 7 
2. Uncertam ; unſteady. 3 
I wall deduce him from his cradle through the 
deep and /ubrich waves of ſtate, till he is Iwallowed 
in the gulph of ſatality. SE £ otton. 
3. pH Ping - lewd. [lubrique, Fr.] 
4 Why were we hurry 'd down —  _ 
This 1udrick and adult'rate age; 85 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own; 


Lu'ssicovs, I-bry- küs. adj. 
+ Lat.} 3 

„Sli moot WE 
t 8 ; 8 of water being voluble and, Iubricou 
as well as hae, it . inis itlelf into the. 


Lauri, 


And great Troy ſhrinking. Shateſp. Troil. and Cr. 


£ : * k I 
— 4 - 
7 — 5 
5 - 
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1 


Dryden. | I came to Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. | 


Lu'BBERLY, lüb at, adv. Aukwardly ; 4 


Merry Andrew on the low rope copies lubberly 


Ev'n mighty pam who kings and queens o'er- | 


There are aliments which, beſides this /ubricat- | 


The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and | 
lubricus, Lat.] To finoothe 3 to make lüp 
. Fr. ] 
| A military veſt of purple flow'd; 


and the oil preſerves the cite from inſpilla- | 


matter cannot have the ſame conveniencies in any | 


A ſtate of ks 4 is neves to be attained, } 


T5 'Eftrange. | 


*Y * 
— * 


— Some beanis of wit on other al may fall, 


T*encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage? Dryd. | 


LUC 


- tubes of venetables. al by that means introduce 
into them the matter it bears along with it, 
Moodward Wee er. 


/ 


2. Uncertain. IP 9 : 
The judgment being the leading power, if it be 
ſtored with /ubricous opinions inſtead of clearly 
conceived truths, and peremptorily reſolved in 
them, the practice will be as irregular as the con. "8 
ceptions. Glanville's Scehſa. 
LuBR1Fica'TiON, lü-brö-fy-kä-shün. n., 
(lubricus and io, Lat.) The act of ſmooth. 


in 8 
5 twofold liquor is e for the inunQion 4 
and Jubrification of the heads of the bones; an oily , 
one, furniſhed by the marrow ; a maucilaginous, __ 1 
ſupplied by certain glandules ſcated in the articu -- 
lations. Fay on Creatis. 
Lu BRITA criox, lä-bry-fäk-shün. 2. /. Lu 
bricus and facio, Lab.] The act of lubricat. . 
ing or ſmoothing. RE 

The cauſe is /ubrifaFion and relaxation, as in 
medicines emollient ; fuch as milk, honey, and 
mallows. Bacon, 3 q 
Luce, lu's. 2. / [perhaps from./upus, Lat. 1 be 

A pike full grown. 

They give the dozen white A in their =. , Ie 
Lv'ct NT, la*-86nt- 3 [lucens, Lat.] Shia. = 1 
ing; bright; ſplendid. 1 

| meant the day-ſtar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent ſeat. Wa” + 

Ben Jonſon, 

A ſpot like which perhaps 1 
Aſtronomef in the ſun's /ucent orb, 

| Through his glaz'd optick tube yet never ſa w. 

E Milton. E 2 | 

LUCID, 18-s1d.. adj. Llacidus, Lat. cw "= 

1. Shining; bright; glittering. : 


Over his lucid arms 


Liveher than Melibœan. Milan. 
It contracts it, preſerving the eye from being 
injured by too vehement and /ucid an object, ane 
again dilates it for the apprehending objects more 
remote in a fainter light. _ Ray. 
If a piece of white paper, or a White cloth, o© i 
the end of one's finger, be held at the ee of VN 
about a quarter of an inch, or half an inch, from _—_ 
that part of the glaſs.where it is moſt. m motion, : 
the electrick vapour which is excited by the fric- W_ 
tion of the glaſs againſt the hand, will, by daſhing 
- againſt the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put 
into ſuch an agitation as to emit light, and make 
the white paper, cloth, or finger, appear lucid like 
a glow- worm. Newton, Wn 
The peatly ſhell its lucid globe unfold, _ = 
And Phabus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. * 
2. Pellucid; trauſparent. 
On the fertile banks | 
= of Abba and Pharpur, luci fireams. © Dilton. 
On the tranſparent fide of a globe, half ſilver 
and half of a tranſparent metal, we ſaw certain 
ſtrange figures circularly drawn, and thought we 
'could touch them, till we found our fir gers ſtopped 
by that lucid ſubſtance. Gulliver Travels. 
| 3+ Bright with the radiance of intellc& ; not 
darkened with madneſs. 
Ihe long diſſentions of the two houſes, which, 
| akhough they had had lucid intervals and happy 


F Panles, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, 
| wy to break forth. Vacon. 


— 


9 


Strike through and make a lucid interval ; 

But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 

II believed him in a Jucid interval, and deſired 

} he 5 pleaſe to let me fee his book. T aller 

= ew ſenſual and voluptuous perſons may, for 
a ſeaſon, eclipſe this native light of the ſoul ; but 
can never ſo wholly ſniother and extinguiſh it, but 


4 wy 


1 


"1 that, at laune lucid aka it wil recover itſel 


again, 
— 1 % ; 7 | ; | 7 * 


i 


* 1 


THz x 


"© wy, co» Ct+ ">_»0 


. Fortune, good or bad. 


EY 1 A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 


i | - | the wiſcſt, have followed a very different ſcent. 


35 Lo ckixEss, 16k'-ky-nls. n. . [from 


5 LUC 
me ſhine forth to the conviction of their 


again | 

r Bentleys 
"28 [DLoci'pirr, HTS. n. . [from acid.) 
= $gplendour ; brightnels. - 2 
"BY | Loser Ros, I. elf -Ker-ds. adj. [ lucifer, 
8 Lat.] Giving light; affording means of diſ- 
1 1 CT caperiment is not ignoble, and Iuciferous 
* 

1 


enongh, as ſhewing a new way to produce a vola- 


LI 
* 
8 falt. 
by tile ö 


Boyle. 


| 2 Luci'Fics, 18-s1f-fik. adj. [/ux and facio, 


king light; producing light. 

T7 LE kms 1 and ſo mixed toge- 
der; though their lacie motion be continued, 
1 yet by interfering, that equal motion, Which is 
f 0 j the colorifick, is interrupted. 1 . Grezv. 
ER vcx, lk”. 1. [geluck, Dut.] 

=. Chance; 
—= event. : 1 
* He forc'd his neck into a nooze, 
5 13 To ſhew his play at faſt and looſe; ; 6 
And, when he chanc'd t eſcape, miſtook, | 
or art and ſubtlety, his luck. H udibras. 
XX gome ſuch method may be found by human in- 
3 24 duſtry or luct, by which compound bodies may , 
*XXE be reſolved into other ſubſtances than they are 
RE divided into by the fire. Boyle. 


Glad of ſuch luck, the luckleſs lucky maid 


Spenſer. 
. Shakeſp. 
I did demand what news from Shrewſbury. 


5 W To gather breath in many miſeries. 
EEE Farewel, good due go with thee, 


ne told me, that rebellion had ill Jack, 


cold. 

og Ht 25 S ba beſp. 
| That part of mankind who have had the juſ- 
RX tice, or the lac, to paſs, in common opinion, for 


5 | And that young Harry Percy's ſpur was 
=_ 3 | * . 


| 3 | Temple. 
Such, how highly ſoever they may have the 


: : 2 | luck to be thought of, are far from being Iſraelites 


nndeed. , South. 
sx Thegueſtsare found too num'rous for the treat, 
wBZBur all, it ſeems, who had the luck to eat, 


*Y == Swear they ne er taſted more delicious meat. Tate. 


EEE v/cx1Ly,. l6k'-kf-ly. adv. {from lucky.) 
wFortunately; by good hap. _ | 
It is the pencil thrown laclily full upon the 
horſe's mouth, to expreſs the foam, which the 
painter with all his ſkill could not form. 


It happens luckily for the eſtabliſhment of a new 


WE firſt of this royal line has all high qualifications. 
_ - * - Addiſon. 
lucky.) 


Good fortune; good hap ; caſual happi- 


neſs. | 8 
He who ſometimes lights on truth, is in the 
right but by chance; and I know not whether the 
luckineſs of the accident will excuſe the irregularity 
coc his proceeding, | 15 / Locke. 
9 Lv'cxiess, lük“-Hs. adj. [from luck.] Un- 
_— fortunate; unhappy... | RY 
Glad of ſuch luck, the luce lucky maid 
Along time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 


Never ſhall my thoughts be baſe, 

Though lucHefs, yet without diſgrace. Suchling. 
What elſe but his immoderate luſt of pow'r, 
_ Pray'rsmade and granted in a luc#ly; hour? Dryd. 
= Lv'ciy, lak-kf. adj. [from lack; eluckig, 
Daut.] Fortunate ; happy by "£2 th 

But I more fearſul, or more lucky wight, 
Diſmay'd with that deformed, diſmal fight, 
Viedfaſt away. - © © Fairy Queen. 

_ Perhaps ſome arm more lucky than the reſt, - 
May reach his heart, and free the world from 
— 
oem, N-kid-tiv, 4%. [crate Er. 


I 


P «EF 


11 * 
2 


: : . - caſual] 
accident ; en hap; c Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 


Dryden s Dufreſnoy. | 
race of kings upon the Britiſh throne, that the | 


To gather breath in many miſeries. Fairy Pucen. | 


4 


| The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to pur- 


8 8 
— 


Luck rEROus, lü-krlf“-fér-us. adj. [lucrum 


LUG 


luerativus, Lat.] Gainful ; profitable 
bringing money. ; 
The trade of merchandize being the moſt lucra- | 


tive, may bear uſury at a good rate: other con- 
tracts not ſo. 


2 
3 


Bacon. 


ſue the more dangerous way of living by war, 
than the more lucrative method of life by agricul- 
ture. Broome. 
Lu“ eRE, J0'-kar. 2. /. Llucrum, Lat.] Gain; 
profit; 
ſenſe. 
Malice and Jucre in them | 
Have laid this woe here. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn R 
Of lucre and ambition, Milton Par. Loft. 
A ſoul ſupreme in each hard inſtance try'd, 


\ 


The rage of pow'r, the blaſt of publick breath, 
The luſt of lucra, and the dread of death. Pope. 


and fero, Lat.] Gainful; profitable. 

Silver was afterwards ſeparated from the gold, 
but in ſo ſmall a quantity, that the expcriment, 
the coſts and pains conſidered, was not lucriferous. 

Boyle. 
Luck1'FICK, If-krif'-flk, adj. [Jucrum and 
facto, Lat.] Producing gain. 

Lucra rio, lak-ta'-shan. n. / [Juftor, Lat.) 

Struggle; effort; conteſt. s 

To Lol cuBRATR, lu-ku-brat. v. a. [lucubror, 
Lat.] To watch; to ſtudy by night. 


night. pt | 
Thy lucubrations have been peruſed by ſeveral 
of our friends. Tatler. 


LUCUBRA'TORY, 18” -kii-bri-tfr-$. adj. lucu- 


by candle-light. No | 
You muſt have a diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary 

candle at your fide, to write an epiſtle Jucubratory 

to your friend. | | Pope. 
Lu'CULEN 7, lu -kü-lènt. adj. [ Juculentus, 

Lat.) 1 | | 
1. Clear; tranſparent; lucid. This word is 

perhaps not uſed in this ſenſe by any other 

Writer. 4 

| And luculent along 3 
The purer ri vers flow,  Thomſon's Winter. 
2. Certain; evident. . 
They are againſt the obſtinate incredulity of 

the Jews, the moſt luculent teſtimonies that Chriſ- 

tian religion hath.” Hooker. 
LU'DICROUS, lä'-dy-krüs. adj. fludicer, 
Lat-], Burleſque 
ing Hugh 

Plutarch quotes this inſtance of Homer's judg- 
ment, in cloſing a ludicrous ſcene with decency and 
inſtruction. 3 
Lvu'DICROUSLY, It'-dy-kras-ly. adv. [fronr 

ludicrous.) Sportively ; in burleſque ; in a 
manner that may excite laughter. | 


ludicrous.) Burleſque ; ſportiveneſs ; merry 
caſt or manner: ridtenloutſneſfs, + 
LuD1FiCA'TION, lä-dy-fy-ka“-sbün. . /. [u- 
dificor, Lat.] The act of mocking, or mak- 
ing ſport with another. n 
LuFF, lüf“. 1. /. [ln Scotland.] The palm of 
the hand. | ; 


Contract your ſwelling ſails, and la to wind. 
1 5 | Dryden. 


loga, Swed. the hollow-of the hand.] 


m 


LucuBRa'T10N, ld-kü-brä-shün. 7. /. ¶ lucu- 
bratio, Lat.] Study by candle- light; noc- 
turnal ſtudy; any thing compoſed by] 


merry; ſportive ; excit- 


pecuniary. advantage. In an ill“ 
; * F 2 


bratorius, from lucubror, Lat.] Compoſed | 


Broome. | 


Lu'DtCROVUSNESS, lu-dy-krüs-nls. 2. /. {from |. 


To LuFr. Af v. 1. [or Jo,. To keep cloſe | 
to the wind. Sea term. . 
To Luc, läg'. v. a. [aluecan; Sax. to pull; ; 


| 1, To hale or drag ; to pull with rugged vio- | 
VVV 


| 


L UX. 


| You gods" why this 
Will Z your prieſts and ſervants from your fides. 
| 5 Shale p. 
Thy bear is ſafe, and out of peril, 4 
Thou lugg'd indeed, and wounded very ill. 
| p Hudibr as, 


When ſavage bears agree with bears, 
Shall ſecret ones lug ſaints by th' ears? Hudibras. 
See him drag his feeble legs about h 
Like hounds ill coupled: Jowler lugs him ſtill - 
Through hedges. Dryden. 
Whoſe pleaſure 1s to ſee a ſtrumpet tear 
A. cynick's heard, and lag him by the hair. Dryd. 
Either every ſingle animal ſpirit muſt convey a 
whole repreſentation, or elſe they muſt divide the 
image amongſt them, and ſo lug off every one his 
ſhare. 7 Collier. 
To lug out, To draw a ſword, in burleſque 
language. ; | 
But buff and beltmen never know theſe cares, 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bar; 
They will be heard, or they lug out and cut. Dryd. 
To LV, lug'. v. u. To drag; to come 
heavily ; perhaps only miſprinted for lags. 
My flagging foul flies under her own . 

Like fowl in air, too damp, and lags along, 

As it ſhe were a body in a body. Dryden. 
Luc, lüg'. n. / | . 
1. A kind of ſmall fiſh, a 

They feed on ſalt unmerchantable pilchards, 
tag worms, Iags, and little crabs. Carew, 


2. {In Scotland.] An ear. 


/ 


3. Lug, a land meaſure ; a pole or perch. 
That ample pit, yet far renown” ES 
For the large leap which Debon did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight Jugs of ground, . 
IS © Spenſer, 
Lu'6GAGk, lig'-gldzh. u. /. [from lug. Any 
thing cumbrous and unwieldy that is to be 
carried away; any thing of more weight 
than value. : 25 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back. 
a ; Shakeſp. 
83 5 5 1 
o doat thus on ſuch /uggage ? Sbaleſp. eſt, 

Ihink not thou to find * ſlack, gs 

Thy politick maxims, or that cumberſome - 

Luggage of war there ſhewn me. Milton's Par. Reg. 

How durſt thou with that ſullen luggage 
Ol th" ſelf, old ir'n, and other baggage, 
T' oppole thy lumber againſt us? Hudibras. 
The mind of man is too light to bear much 
certainty among the ruffling winds of paſſion and 
opinion; and if the luggage be prized equally with 
the jewels, none, will be caſt out till all he ſhip- 
wrecked. Glanville, 
A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the luggage of good works behind. Dryd. 
I am gathering up my /uggage, and preparing 
for my journey. _ Swift to Pope. 
UGU'BRIOUS, li-gd-bryas. adj. {[lugubre, 
Fr. lugubris, Lat.] Mournful ; ſorrowful. 
A demure, or rather a /ugubrious look, a whin- 
ing tone, makes up the ſum of many men's humi- 
. Matin . . Bika: 
LU'KEWARM, lk-warm, adj, {The ori- 
ginal of this word is doubted. Warmth, in 
Sax. is Pleoð; in old Frifick þb/;j; in Dut. 
liewte ; whence probably our luke, to which 
warm may be added, to determine, by the 
Arſt word, the force of the ſecond ; as we 
ſay, boiling bot.] AMY . 

1. Moderately or mildly warm; fo warm as 
to give only a pleafing ſenſation. 

A dreary corſe, whole life away did paſs, 
All wallow'd in his ow yet latetwarm blood, 5 
That from his wound yet welled freſh alas 1 
| 2 OE EIS „„ 

May you a better feaſt never behold, | | 
You knot of mouth friends! ſmoke and /utervarm 


L 


| bs your Perfection. 


e 


» 
af 


— 


8 


13 


1. Moderate or pleaſing heat. 


To LuLL, Io. v. a. 


55 = To compoſe ; to quiet ; to put to reſt. 


| : Lvu'LLABY, 181/-1a-by. 1. /. [/allus, Lat. Que 
* nutricum fuifſe deum contendit Turne 


call fleepwoy, by ; lullaby is therefore tull to 


may make my bounty further. 


df fevers. | 2 


LU MBER, lùm bir. . 8 K "Oy, zeloma, ; | 


f : — 5 2 * FJ 
Be Pg 89 0 . 8 R P * +"? 3 


2. Indifferent; not ardent; not zealous. 


LAW Aalen Ess, Id k warm. nls. n Fa [from 


WF | Joins, and ſmall of the back, ſuch as precede ague 
fits and fevers: they are moſt commonly from 


| ſition to yawnings, ſhudderings, . and, erratick- 
| pains in other parts, and go off with evacuation, 


LUM 

- Bathing the body i in Iubewarm water is of great 
advantage to contemperate hot and ſharp hu- 
mours. | Wiſeman's Surgery. | 
' / Whence is it but from this attractive power, 
that water, which alone diſtils with a gentle lule- 


warm heat, will not diſtil from ſalt of tartar with- 
out a great heat ? Newton's Opticks. 


If ſome few continue tedfaſt, it is an obedience | 
fo lukewarm and languiſhing, that it merits not 


the name of paſſion. Dryden. 
This ſober conduct is a mighty virtue | 
In ſaletoorm patriots.  - Addiſon's Cato. 


LU KEWARMLY, dk“ warm - y. adv, [from the 
_ adjective.) | 

1. With moderate warmth, 

2- With indifference. . 


lutcabarm. ] 


2. Indifference; want of ardour. 
Some kind of zeal counts all merciful modera- 
tion lukewwarmneſs. King Charles. 
| The defect of zeal is Iukexvarmneſr, or coldneſs 
in religion ; the exceſs is inordinate heat and 
ſpiritual fury. Spratt, 


Go dry your chaff and ſtubble, give fire to the | 


zeal of your faction, and reproach them with 
 lukewarnneſs. Swift. 

Lauda, D an. lallo, Lat.] 

1. To compoſe to lep by a pleaſing ſound. 

Ip here trickled foſtly down 
A gentle ſtream, whoſe murmuringwave did play 
Amongſt the pumy ſtones, and made a found 
To dull him ſoft aſleep, that by it lay. Fairy Queen. 
- Such ſweet compulſion doth in muſick lie, 

To lull the daughters of neceſſity. 

Theſe lull d by 1 embracing ſlept. 
Milton. 


To find a foe it ſhall not be his hap, 

And peace ſhall lull him in her flow'ry lap. Mz. 
No more thele ſcenes my ee aid, 

Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid. 2 
L By the vocal woods and waters Lull'd, : 

And loſt in lonely muſing in a dream. 7. _ 
Ag 
from /ull it is obſervable, that the nurſes 


Leg. JA ſong to ſtill babes. 
Only that noiſe heav*n's rolling circles keſt, 


a Sung lallaby, to bring the world to 1 Fairfax: | 
Philomel, with melody, | | 
Sing in your ſweet lullaby ; 


Tulla, tulla; Iullaby ; lalls, lulla, lullaby. 8324. 
Ik you will let your lady know I am here to 
ſpeak with her, and bring her along with you, it 


— Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come 
8 Sbaleſp. 
Drinking is the lullaby uſed by nurſes to ſtill 


crying, children. 


the loins.] 
Lunbagos are pains very wroubleſcme about the 


fulneſs and acrimony, in common with a diſpo- 


generally by ſweat, and other critical. diſcharges 
Quincy. 


Sax houſehold-ſtuff ; lommering, the dirt 
of an houſe, Dut. 


4 * the. ks very bed was Viola \ : 
By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, - 


3. Any one that inſtructs mankind. 
The circulation of the blood, and the weight 


Mon. 


1. Shining; emitting 


| the yellow and orange; 


| Locle vn Education 
1s GO, lam. ba- gd. a. /. Llumbi, Lat. i 


Any thing uſeleſs or | 
«> cumberſome ; any thing of more bulk than 
. aue 8 


N 
L UM 
one ſon at home 
Concerns thee more than many gueſts to come. 


If to ſome 'uſeful art he be not bred, 
He grows mere lumber, and is worſe than dead. 


Few hands will rid the /umber of the poor. Dryd. 
If God intended not the preciſe uſe of every 
ſingie atom, that atom had been no better than a 
piece of lumber. Grew. 
| The poring ſcholiaſts mark ; 
Wits, who, like owls, ſee only i in the dark; 
A lumber-houſe of books in ev ry head. Pope. 


To Lu'mBER, lim'-bar, v. a. [from the 
| noun. ]. To keap like uſeleſs goods irre- 
gularly. 


together, that not the leaſt beauty of tragedy can 
appear, 
To Lu'/MBER, lüm-bür. ve n. To move 
heavily, as burthened with his own bulk. 
| Firſt let them run at large, 
Nor lumber o'er the — nor croſs the wood. 
Dryden. 


Lu'/MINARY, i u. 7 [luminare, \' 


Lat.) luminaire, Fr.] 
t. Any body which gives light. 
The great luminary 
\ Diſpenſes light from far. 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. 
Sir John Graham, I know not upon what Jumi-, 
naries he eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him from 
marriage. Wotton. 


and ſpring of the air, had heen reſerved for a late 
happy diſcovery by two great luminaries of this 
- iſland. Bentley. 


Lumin&'T10N, flä-min-A“-shün. u. / [from 
lumen, Lat.] Emiſſion of light, - Did. 


Lv'minovs, lä“-min-us. adj. (lumineux, Fr.] 
light. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firſt luminous, 
then black and brittle, and laſtly, broken and in- 


How came the ſun to be luminous Not from 
the neceflity of natural cauſes, Bentley. 
2. Enlightened. | 
Barth may, induſtrious of herſelf, fetch day, 
Travelling eaſt; and with her part averſe 
From the ſun's beam, meet night; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. . s Paradi iſe Loft. 
3. Shining; bright. 
Ihe moſt luminous of the ee colours are 
theſe affect the ſenſes 
more ſtrongly than all the reſt together. Newton. 


LUMP, lamp”. . , {lompe,. Dut.] 
1. ſmall maſs of any matter. | 
The weed kal is by the Egyptians uſed firſt 15 


a ſtone, and ſo ſell them to the Venetians. Bacon. 
| | Wichout this, various agitation of the Water, 
how could lumps of fugar or ſalt caſt into it be ſo 
perfectly diffolved in it, that the lumps them- 
ſelves totally diſappear ?. Bale. 
A wretch is pris ner made; 
"Whoſe fleſh"torn off by lamps, the rav nous foe 
In morſels cut. „N. 
Ev'ry fragrant flow "A and om green, 
Were lorted well, with lumps a amber laid be- 
tween. Dryden. 


— 


— 


with an infinite being, 
ing of ideas, leads one into as groſs thoughts, as | 
"A country-maid would have'of an inſinite butter- 


print, the ſeveral parts whereof being applied to 


ber lump of butter, left on it” the N or idea 
there was v preſent need ol. Locle 


3 855 8 common linder. e 


Wet os 
* 


* * 


| Dryden. | 
Thy neighbour has remov'd his wretched tore, 


In Rollo we muſt have ſo much ſtuff lumbered | 


Rymer. | 


Milton. | 


einerate. b Bacon. 
9 firſt convex PETR | 
The luminous inferior orbs inclos'd; 
From chaos. Milton. 


fuel, and then they cruſh the aſhes into /umps like 


in love too. 


To conceive thus of the ſoul's intimate union | 
and by that union receiv- | 


LUN 


A ſhapeleſs maſs. 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigeſted lump ; 
| As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Sbakeſp 
Why might there not have been, in this great 
maſs, huge lumps of ſolid matter, which, without 
any form or order, might be jumbled together! 


Keil qgainſt Burns. 

3. Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. | 

All men's honours 
Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 
Into what pinch he pleaſe. SB . Henry VIII. 
It is rare to find any of theſe metals pure: but 
copper, iron, gold, ſilver, lead, and tin, all promiſ. 
cuouſly in one lump. Woodward's Natural Hifor,, 

4. The whole together; the groſs. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buying 

my papers by retail, they Re buy them in the 

| lump. , Addi iſon, 
Other epidemical vices are rife and predomi. 

nant only for a ſeaſon, and muſt not be aſcribe 
to human nature in the Jump. Bentley, 

The principal gentlemen of ſeveral county 

are ſtigmatized in a "a, under the notion of 
being papiſts. | Swvift, 

o Lume, lümp', v. a. To take in the 

5 groſs, without attention to particulars. 

The expences ought to be lumped together, 

Ayti yliſte s Parer 70, 

Boccalina, i in his political balance, after laying 
France in one ſcale, throws Spain into the other, 
which wanted but very little of being a counter. 
poiſe: the Spaniards upon this reckoned, that if 
Spain of itſelf weighed ſo well, they could not fail 
of ſucceſs when the ſeveral parts of the monarchy 
were lumped in the ſame ſcale. \  Addifm, 

Lu'myFishH, lamp“ flsh. 2. /. [Jump and 
Hb: ] A ſort of fiſh. 

Ly' MPING, lump'-ing. adj. [from lump.) 
Large; heavy; great. A low word. 
Nick, thou malt have a lumpiag penny worth. 

Arbuthnet, 

Lu'me1sH, lümpplsh. adj. [from Jump. 

Heavy; groſs ; dull; inactive; bulky. 
Out of the earth was formed the fleſh of man, 

and therefore heavy and /umpiſs. Raleigh, 
Sylvia i is lun piſb, heavy, melancholy. Shateſp, 
Love is all ſpirit: fairies ſooner may, | 

Be taken tardy, when they night-tricks play, 


2. 


| 


the groſſeſt were ſunk down, which, by their 

|  heavineſs and lumpiſb figure, made their way more 
ſpeedily. Burnt, 

low dull and-how inſenſjble a beaſt 

Is man, who yet wou'd lord it o'er the ref] ? 


} Philoſophers and pocts vainly ſtrove 
In every age the lumpiſb maſs to move. Dryden. 


 Eu'mersHLY, lümp“ plsh- If. adv. [from 
lumpiſh. 1 With ee %ig with ſtupidity, 

Lv MP1SHNESS, lump'-plsh-nis. z: /. [from 
the adjective.] Stupid heavineſs. 

Lu'mey, limp'-y. adj. from Jump.) Ful 


#* 


| of lumps; full of compact maſſes. 


One of the beſt ſpades to dig hard lumpy clays, 
but too ſmall for light garden mould. Moriinrr. 
Lu'xacr, W-na-sF. x. . [from luna the 
moon.) A kind of madnefs influenced by 
the moon; madnets in general. 
Love is merely madneſs, and deſerves as wella 
dark houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reaſon Why they are not fo puniſhed and curedis 
that the /unacy1s ſo ordinary, that the whippers are 
. Shakeſpeare's As you like u. 
Your kindred ſhun your houſe, 
As beaten hence by your ſlrange Junacy, Shak} 
There is a difference of tuzacy ; 1 had rather be 
mad with him, that, when he had nothing, though! 
all the ſhips that came into the haven his, than 
with you, who, when you have ſo much coming 
in, think you have nothing. Suctlirg: 


\LU'NAR, la“ här. adj Tlunaire FF ; 
i in mär-F. 1 l Lat 8 
- 1. Relatin 


j 


Than we; we are too dull and lumpi iſb. Suckling. = 
| Little terreſtrial particles ſwimming in it after E 8 


LUN 


; to the moon, 7 48 
Fo ye pe have reſolved that theſe years were 


mary Years, viz. of a month, or Egyptian 
4-46 *. cafily conluted. Ralagh. 
Then we upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the occan leaning on the ſæky; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall, 
know, s 
And on the /znar world ſecurely pry. Dryden. 
. Being under the dominion of the moon. 
Tt They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and 
ſome lunar, and ſuch like toys put into great 
words. 5 Bacon . Natural H ifory. 
The figure of its ſeed much reſembles a horſe- 
ſhoe, which Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low a 
fication, and raiſed the ſame unto a /unary 
: repreſentation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
= ;,uxary, It'-nar-y. n. /. [unaria, Lat. 
= Junaire, Fr.] Moonwort. 
Then ſprinkles ſhe the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew, 
— From lunary diſtilling. Drayton's Nymphid. 
=. v'naTED, lä'-nä-tid. adj. [from luna. 
=_— Formed like a half moon. 
WELUNxAaTICk, 10-ni-tik. adj. [Junaticus, Lat.] 
| Mad; having the imagination influenced 
by the moon. | 
Bedlam beggars, from low farms, | 
Sometimes with lunaticl bans, ſometimes with 
prayers, 3 | 
== Enforce their charity. ___ Shakeſp, 
PST, vx4aTICK, lä“-nä-tlk. n. . A madmay. 
EE The unatich, the lover, and the poct, -, 
Are of imagination all compact: 
one ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
The madman. Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
ls dre enſure any man well in his wits, for one 
in the thouſand that he ſhall not die a /uratick in 
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| : | Bedlam within theſe ſeven years; becauſe not 
W above one in about one thouſand five hundred | 


* 


have done ſo. Graunt's Bills. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 


= thereon an hoſpital for the reception of ideots 
4 afl. „ 
ssrionx, lä-na“-sbhün. u. /. lunaiſon, Fr. 
= /a, Lat.] The revolution of the moon. 
SH If the lation be obſerved for a cycle of nine- 
een years, which is the cycle of the moon, the 
= fame obſervations will be verified for ſucceeding 
cycles for ever. Holder on Time. 
—= Vc, lüntsb'. | 

xci20x, lünt'“-sbün. & derives it from 
re, Span. Skinner from Heinken a ſmall 
dice, Teut. It probably comes from 
ae or elunch.] As much food as one's 
= hand can hold. 


F 2 I OM 


5 0. 


Bp 1 lied the luncheon from: the barley loaf; 
i rumabled bread | thicken'd well the meſs. 
= x : L i | Gay. 
0 VNE, lin. 7, . © luna, Lat.] 5 
Au ching in the ſhape of an half moon, 
—_ 4 :op of Janizaries ſtrew'd the field, 
Fab i juſt ranks or wedges, lunes, or ſquares, 
Firm as they ſtood. Watts. 
Fits of lunacy or frenzy; mad freaks. 
2: The French ſay of a man fantaſtical or 
= ”:mlical, II a Jes lunes. 


£ 1 

1 1 be told on't, and he ſhall : the office 

"ones a woman belt. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
a, the lune of a hawk. 


: . 1405 aer. 1. . [Fr.] A ſmall 


* which conliſts of two faces that form an an- 
22 awards, and is commonly raiſed in fofſes full 
water, to ſerve inſtead of a fauſſe braye, and to 
Vor. II. Ne III. e 


Þ 1 


en 1 * 
_ tt 
1» eee 


2 n. . |Minſhew 


| 


—_—_ Therchidue of the yearly profits ſhall be laid | 
= out in purchaſing a piece of land, and in building | 


When hungry thou ſi ood'ſt ftaring, like an oaf, | 


. Hanmer. | 
ele dangerousuntaſe lunes, o' th' King! beſhrew 


| Linelte is a covered place made before the cour- | 


LUR 


_ diſpute the enemy's paſſage : it is ſix toiſes in ex- 


tent, of which the parapet is four. Trevoux. 


Dut.] The lights; the part by which 
breath 1s inſpired and expired. 
More would I, but my /ungs are waſted fo, 
That ſtrength of fpeech is utterly denied me. 
Shakeſp. 
The bellows of his lungs begin to ſwell, . 
Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dryd. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of braſs inſpir'd with iron lungs; 
I could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 
1, Dryden. 
Lv'NGED, lung'd. adi. [from lungs.] Hav- 
ing lungs ; 


in an animal body. fn 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 

While the lung d bellows hiſſing fire provoke. 
| Dryden, 


grown.] 


lines the breaſt within; whence ſuch as are de- 
tained with that accident are /ung-grown. Harvey. 

Lu'xGwokr, lung'-wart. . . [pulmonaria, 
Lat.] A plant. ; 

LuN1so'LAR, lfi-ny-80'-lar. adj. [luniſolaire, 
Fr. luna and ſolaris, Lat.] Compounded 
of the revolution of fun and moon. 

Lux, lunt'. u. /. [Jonte, Dut.] The match- 

cord with which guns are fired. 

Lvu'eiNE, lu'-pin. . . [lupin, Fr. Iupinus, 

Lat.] A kind of pulſe, | 

lt has a papilionaceous flower, out of whoſe em- 

palement riſes the pale, which afterwards turns 

into a pod filled with either plain or ſpherical] 
ſeeds: the leaves grow 
ſtalks. _ 9 Miller. 

When Protogenes would undertake any excel- 
lent piece, he uſed to diet himſelf with peas and 
lupines, that his invention might be quick and re. 
fined. | 
| Where ſtalks of /»pines grew, 

Th' enſuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear 


— 


by Skinner from - Pourche a game of 
draughts, much uſed, as he ſays, among 
the Dutch; ourche he derives from arca ; 
ſo that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe that are loſt are 
left in /orche, in the lurch or box; whence 
the uſe of the word. | 

o leave in the LURCH, lartsh', To leave in 

a forlorn or deſerted condition; to leave 

without help. A ludicrous phraſe. 

Will you now to peace incline, . 

And languiſh in the main deſign, 

And leave us in the lurch? Denham. 

But though thou'rt of a different church, 
I will not leave thee in the lurch. Hudibras. 
Have a care how you keep company with choſe 

that, when they find themſelves upon a pinch, 
will leæue their friends in the lurcb. L' Eftrange. 

Can you break your word with three of the 

honeſteſt beſt meaning perſons in the world? It is 


4 


— 
— 
- 


the faſhionable world, and leave us in the lureb, by 


70 LURCH, lürtsh'. v. . [loeren, Dut. or 
rather from the noun. 
1. To ſhift; to play tricks. 
5 


lity, and fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. 


* To lie in wait: we now rather uſe 


lurk, 
While the one was upon wing, the other ſtood 


having the nature of lungs; | 
drawing in and-emitting air, as the lungs 


LuxG-GRoOWN, lang'-gron. adj. {lung and | 


The lungs ſometimes grow faſt to the ſkin that 


Miller. 


like fingers upon the foot | 


Peacbam on Drawing. | 


The bearded product of the golden year. Dry. | 
Lock, lürtsh'. 2. J [This word is derived | 


baſe to take advantage of their ſimplicity and cre- | 
dulity, and leave them in the lurch at laſt. Arbuth. | 
Flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out of 


ſome of their late refinements. Addiſon's Guardian. | 


| provide for as many days as he could. 


| myleif, ſomerimes leaving goodnefs on my | 
left hand, and. hiding mine honour in my neceſ- | 


Sbaleſp. 5 


Ln 


| durching upon the ground, and flew away witn 


the fiſh. L' Eftrange, 


LuxGs, lüng'z. ». /. [lunzen, Sax. Jeng, | To LURCH, lurtsh'. v. a. [/urcor, Lat.] 


1. To devour; to ſwallow greedily. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder buſi- 
neſs; or too near lurchetb all proviſions, and mak- 
eth every thing dear. Bacon. 

2. To defeat; to diſappoint. A word now 
uſed only in burleſque. [from the game 
lurch.] 
He waxed like a ſea; 
And, in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, | 
He lurcht all ſwords o' th' garland. Shakeſp. 
God never deſigned the uſe of them to be con- 
tinual ; by putting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as 
ſhould ſo quickly fail and lurch the Gs 503 
N : South. 
This is a ſure rule, that will never deceive or 
lurch the ſincere communicant. South. 
3. To fteal privily ; to filch ; to pilfer. 
Lu'kCHER, lurtsh'-ar.. 7. /. [from lurcb.] 
1. One that watches to ſteal, or to betray 
or entrap. | 
His thefts ſome tradeſman ſpies, 


Swift from his play the ſcudding lurcher flies; 
Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongueStop thief reſounds. Gay. 
2. A dog that watches for his game. 

I cannot repreſent thoſe worthies more natu- 
rally than under the ſhadow of a pack of dogs, 
made up of finders, lurchers, and ſetters. Tatler.. 
3. ¶TLurco, Lat.] A glutton; a gormandizer. 

Not uſed. a | 


Lure, lü'r. u. /. [leurre, Fr. lore, Dut.] 
I. Something held out to call a hawk. 
My faulcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
And, till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe mult not be full gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure, Shateſp. 
I This Lure ſhe caſt abroad, thinking that this 
fame and belief would draw, at one time or other, 
ſome birds to ſtrike upon it. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A great eſtate to an heir, is a lure to all the 
birds of prey round about to ſeize on him. Bacon. 
ITnis ſtiffneck'd pride, nor art nor force, can 
bend, 5 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend, 
a . Dienbam. 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarſels and of /ures he talks. Prior. 
Any enticement; any thing that promiſes 
advantage. EE. 
How many have with a * ile made ſmall account 
Of beauty, and her lures, eaſily ſcorn'd 
All her anaults, on worthier things intent.? Milt. 
+ Hurry: > 
Held out her /ye to his ſuperiour eye, 
And griev'd to ſee him paſs contemptuous by. 
| 15 Maden. 
To LURE, IG, v. u. [from the noun- ] To 
call hawks. : | | : 
Standing near one that Jured loud and ſhrill, 1 
had ſuddenly an offence, as if fomewhat had bro- 
ken, or been diflocated in my ear, and. immedi-- 


ately after a loud ringing.. Bacon. 
To LURE, IO'r.. v. a. To attract; to entice 5; 
to draw.. EY | | . 


As lien a flock | 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Againſt the day of battle, to a field! © 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur'd |. 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes. Milton i Par. Loft. 

A man ſpent one day in labour; that he might 
paſs the other at caſe ;. and lured on by the plea- 
ſure of this bait, when he was in vigour he would 


| Should you lure TID ON | 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of: the brook, 
| Behoves you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſon. 
Volumes on ſhelter d ſtalls expanded lie, 
And various ſcience lures the learned eye. Gay. 


f Do Not uled. 


Lvu's1D, lä“-rid. adj. {luridus, Lat.] Glo- 


\ 


, . 


Slow. 


: ; Eur in her hand, and 


8 Lu'sciousxgss, lts'-shas-nls, 1. /. from 


Lu'sxRN, la- sern. 1. /. [Jupus cervarius, Lat. 


Los, lick. adj. [luſche, Fr.] Idle; lazy; 
Lu'sxisn, l6ak'-ish. adj. [from ly.) Some- 
bp Lv's&I$HLY, 3 ad v. (from luſki/h.) 


LUS 


Slow ſettling o'er the /urid grove, 


.- Uouthal darkneſs broods, Tomſon's Summer, 
7 o Lokk, lurk”. v. n. [probably lurch and 
Juri ate the ſame word. See LURCH.) 
'Tohein wait; to lie hidden; to lie cloſe.” 
Far in land a ſavage nation delt, ily 
That never taſted grace, nor goodneſs felt; 
But like wild beaſts, turking in loathſome den, 
And flying faſt as roebuck through the fen, 
All naked. Fairy Queen. 
Milbrook ſur leth between two hills, a village 
of ſome eighty houſes, and borrowing his name 
from a mill and Nttle brock running there through. 
Care Survey of Cornwall. 
4." , They lay not to live by their worke, 
But theeviſhly loiter and furke. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
lf ſinners entice thee, conſent not; if they ſay, 
let us lay wait for blood, let us lurZ privily for 
* innocent. Prov. i. II. 
The wife, when danger or diſhonour lurk, 
Safeſt, and ſeemlieſt by ker . ſtays. Milton. 
* es Tar 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree. Dryden's 2 
The king -unſeen 
mourn'd his captive 
queen; 


He ſprings to vengeance. | Pope. | 
I do not lurk in the dark: I am not wholly | 


unknown to the world: I have ſet my name at 
length. Swift. 
LvRKER, lurk/-ar. 2. . [from lark. 3 
thief that lies in wait. 
Luxx I ACE, lurk'-Ing-plas. . ſ. [lurk 
and place.] Hiding place; ſecret ꝓlace. 
Take knowledge of all the Jurkingplaces where 
he hideth himſelf. I Sam. Xxili. 23, 
Lv'sciovs, -lis-shis. adj. [from delicious, 
, ay ſome ; but Skinner more probably de- 
rives it from luxurious, N g pro- 
nounced.] 
1. Sweet, ſo as to nauſeate. 
2. Sweet in a great degree. 
Ihe food that to him now is as /u/crous 88 
ſhall ſhortly be as bitter as coloquintida. Shate/þp. 
With brandiſb'd blade ruſh on him, break his 
glaſs, -. 


"And ſhed the Iuſcious kquor on the ground. Milton. | 


Blown roſes hold their ſweetneſs to the laſt, 
And raiſins keep their /u/c;ous native taſte, Dryden. 
: Pleaſing; delightful. 1 
He will bait him i with the luſcious propoſal of 
' ſome gainful purchaſe. South. 
Ly'sciousLy, lus! -shüs-1hy. adv. [from luſ- 
cious ] Sweet to a great degree. 


luſcious. ] Immoderate ſweetneſs. 

Can there be a greater indulgence in God, than 
to embitterſenſualities whoſe 1uſciouſne/s intoxicates 
us, and to ap wings which carry us from him ? 
| Decay of Piety. 

Peas breed worms by reaſon of the Iuſciouſneſsand 
. ſweetneſs of the grain. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


A lynx. 


. K. lash'. adj. Of a dark, deep, full * : 


- ms to pale and faint ; from louſche. 


Hanmer. | 


How luf6 and luſty the graſs looks ? how green ? 
Shakeſp. 


. worthleſs. Dict. 


what inelinable to lazineſs or indolence. 


Lazily; indolent! XE 
Lv'sK1$#NEs8s, lsk/4sh-nfs. n. /. [from Iii . 
A diſpoſition to lazineſs. Spenſer. 
Losokious, la- ryüs. adj. [luforius, Lat.] 
Uſed in play; ſportive. | 
"Things more open to exception, yet unjuſtly 
condemned as unlawful; fuch as the Ju/orious lots, 


Es 


LUS 


Lv'soky, 1W-sdr-y, adj. [Unſorius, Lat. ] Uſed 
in play. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances 
for the inſtruction of children in geometry and 
geography, in ſuch alluring and liſory methotls, 
which would make a 1922 agreeable and laſting im- 
preſſion. Watts on the Mind. 


| LUST, las”. 2. s ine; Sax. Luſt, Dut.] 
I. Carnal defire. 

This our cours, infected hk their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and luft 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, | 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſp. X Lear, 

Luft, and rank thoughts. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
They are immoderately given to the /uft of the 
fleſh, making no conſcience to get baſtards, A3bot, 
When a temptation of 4% aſſaults thee, do not 
reſiſt it by diſputing with it, but fly from it, that 
1s, think not at all of it. 
2. Any violent or irregular deſire. 
I will divide the ſpoil; my /uft ſhall be ſatisfied 
upon them. Exodus, xv. . 
The ungodly, for his own lu, doth perſecute 
the poor: Jet them be taken in the crafty wilineſs 
they imagined. Pſalms. 
Virtue was repreſented by Hercules ; he is drawn 
offering to ſtrike a Yragon; by the dragon are 
meant all manner of lat. Peacham on Drawing, 
All weigh our acts, and whate'er ſeems unjuſt, 
Impute not to neceſſity, but If. Dryden. 
The 4ſt of lucre. Pope. 
3. Vigour ; active power; luſtineſs. Not uſed. 
Trees will grow. greater, and bear better fruit, 
if you put ſalt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the 


ſpirit of the root. Bacon. 


To LusT, last'. v. 1 
I. To defire carnally. 
Inconſtant man, that loved all he ſaw, 
And lied after all that he did love. Roſcommon. 
2. To deſire vehemently. | 
Giving ſometimes prodigally ; not becauſe he 
loved them to whom he gave, but becauſe he Jed 
to gives S iduey. 
The Chriſtian captives in chains could no way 
move themſelves, if they ſhould unadviſedly lf 
after liberty. | TOs] 
3. To liſt; to like. Out of uſe. 


what they 4%. _ Pſalm Ixxiii. 7. 


4. To have irregular Iiſpoſitions, or deſires. 
The mixed multitude fell a Jufing; and the | 
children of Iſrael alſo wept, and ſaid, Who. ſhall 
give us fleſh to cat? Numbers. 
The ſpirit that FADED 1 in us Jufteth to envy. 
James, iv. 5. 


Lv' STFUL, lust'-ful. adh. [Iuft and full.) . 

1. Libidinous ; having irregular deſires. 

Turning wrathful fire to 4% heat, | 
With dann n. her to have defil' d. 
Fairy Queen. 
I )here is no man that i is intemperate or Legal, 
but beſides the guilt likewiſe ſtains and obſcures 
his ſoal. Tillotſon. 

2. Provoking to ſenſuality ; inciting to luſt. 
Thence his //ful orgies he enlarg d. Milton. 


Lu' 'STFULLY, lust/-fal-y. adv. [from a 
With ſenſual concupiſcence. | 


Lv'sTFULNESS, lüst“-fül-nis. . /. [from Juf- 
Jul.] Libidinouſneſs. 


Lvu'sT1HED, 16s" -ty-hed. 4 n./. [from Iufty.) 

Lvu'sT1HooD, Its -ty- had. $ Vigour; ſpright- 

-lineſs ; k ability. Not now in uſe. 

A goodly perſonage, 

Now in his freſheſt flower of luftybed, 

Fit to inflame fair lady with love's rage. Spenſer. 
Reaſon and reſpect 

Make livers pale, and luftibood dejefted. Shake. | 

Gi I'II prove it on his body; | 

Deſpight his nice fence, and his active — — | 


TY, % F 


root: the cauſe may be, the TOY the Is n or | 


— 


Taylor's Holy Living, . 


Their eyes ſwell with fatneſs; and they do even 


3. Eminence; renown. 


| Lv'sTINESS, lus -ty- nls. n. J. (from 2 


L US 


Lv sTILY,las'-t5- . adv.[from lu/y.)Stoutl;, 
with vigour; with mettle, 
determine to fight /uftily for him. 
Now, gentlemen, _ 
Let's tune, and to it Jufily a while. Shale 
Barbaroſſa took upon him that painful journe, 
which the old king luftily per formed. us 
He 8 fought luſtily for her, and deſerves her. 
Souther, 


by . 
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Stoutnels ; ſturdinefs; ene vigour 3 
body. — 
Freſh Clarion being ready dight, | 
He with good ſpeed began to take his fight — 
Over the fields in his frank lings. bene, 

Where there is ſo great a prevention of the od. 
nary time, it is the Juftingſs of the child; but wha = | 
it is leſs, it is ſome indiſpoſition of the Borber . 
Bacon's Nat, K, 
Cappadocian ſlaves were famous for their /,;. 
neſs, and being in good liking, were ſet on a {| 
to ſhew the good habit of their body, and maden 
play tricks before the buyers, to ſhewtheir activi; 
and ſtrength. Dryden's Perfu EE | 
Lvu'sTLEss, lùst“-Ils. adj. (from ft.] Ni; 
vigorous ; weak. Hßpenſ 
' Lv'sSTRAL, lüs-träl. adj *[tuſtrale, Fr. 1u/ira, 
Lat.] Uſed in purification. _ 
His better parts by luftral waves refin'd, 3 
More . and nearer to æthereal mind. Carl, = 
LuSTRA'T10N, lüs-tr-shün. 1. / [/u/frati, 
Fr. luſtratio, Lat. Purification by Water 45 4 
Job's religious care = 
His ſons aſſembles, wheſe united prayer, = 
Like ſweet perfumes, from golden cenſers ri; AG 
He with divine /ftrations ſanctifies. Sar | a = 
That ſpirics are corporeal ſeems a conceit 
rogative unto himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould ra 
labour to overthrow ; yet thereby he eſtabliſh "0 
the doctrine of luftrations; amulets, and charms n_® 
Brown's Vulgar Erru 
: Should lo's prieſt command „„ 
A pilgrimage to Meroe's burning ſand; KY 4 
Fhrough deſerts they wou'd ſeek the ſecret pri 1 
And holy water for Juftration bring. Dryden I, 
What were all their /u/{rations but fo many (= 2 : 
lemn purifyings, to render both themſelves ai = 
their ſacrifices acceptable to their gods? St. _ 
By ardent pray'r, and clear luftration, 8 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneß, ) 
5 Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. , 
 Lu'sTRE, los'-tor. 2. /. [luſtre, Fr.] 1 
1. Brightneſs; ſplendour; glitter. 
| You have one eye left to ſee ſome miſchieſ . 
him. "0 
—Left it ſee more, prevent it; out, vile jr 
Where is thy lufire now ? Shakeſp. King lu 
To the ſoul time doth perfection give, 
And adds freſh Ju/tre to her beauty ſtill. 
The ſcorching ſun was mounted high, WE: 
In all its tre, to the noonday ſky. Addi/on's 0 
Paſs but ſome fleeting years, and theſe poor c\a_ 
Where now without a boaſt ſome /fre lies, 
ger ſhall their little honours keep, 
ut 0 be of uſe to read or weep. Pr 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and "nM 
The ſun's mild 1:/tre warms the vital air. L i 
2. A ſconce with lights. | 2 
Ridotta ſips, and dances till ſhe ſee 
The doubling /uftres dance as quick as ſhe. 


_ His anceſtors continued about four ww 4 ; 


dancing, and ſtage-plays. 


7 


Biſbop Sanderſon, 5 


q His ny 4 of TR and bloom of bod. . * 


years, rather without obſcurity than wich "WW 1 : 
great luftre. % LU 
I uſed to wonder how a man of birth and 1 
could endure to be wholly inſignificant 
obſcure in a foreign country, when he might _ 
with tre in his own. „ Ly 
4. [From luſtre, Fr. luſtrum, Lat.] The hre 
of five years, =_ 
Lv'sTrING, I't-string. u. ſ. {from 1 —_ £ 
A ſhining filk ; commonly pronout 2 | 
| Iutefring. * 


Lus nog 


. 


| 8 Noble heroes, my 


. 
4 wa 
Fol * = 


5 OS / ” an 


1 = Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chace, 
xv raxisT, 10'-tin-Ist. . /. [from Jute.) 


- 


LUX 


i 


luminous. 8 
ſword and yours are kin, 
and luſtrous. : Skakeſp. 
luftrous the imagination is, it filleth 
Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
. Lluſt and wort.) 


Bright; ſhining 3 
ſparks 

The more 
and fixeth the better. 


—E 


OS 
*? * 2 * 


An herb. 


vigorous; healthy; able of body. 


is luſty lady came from Perſia late, 


© | She with theChriſtians had encounter'd oft. Spenſer. 


If Iufty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
| uld he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
Where ſho | | in 3 


We yet may ſee the old man in a morning, 


Otway, 


One who plays upon the lute. 5 
[lutarius, 
15 5 Lat.] 4 

1. Living in mud- 


2. Of the colour of mud. 


A ſcaly tortoiſe-ſhell, of the lutarious kind. 


org, lä't. 2. / [/uth, lut, Fr.] 
©. A ſtringed inſtrument of mufick. 

; Orpheus with his Jute made trees, - 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did ſing. Shaleſp. 


May muſt be drawn with a ſweet countenance, 
upon his head a garland of roſes, in one hand a 
lute. | Peacham. 


In a ſadly pleaſing ſtrain 


— 


le the warbling le complain. Pope's St. Cecilia. 


A lute ſtring will bear a hundred weight with- 

out rupture, but at the, ſame time cannot exert 

its elaſticity. N Arbuthnot. 
Lands of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, 

Love-whiſp'ring woods, and /zte-reſounding waves. 

| "8 : Duncidd. 

From lut, Fr. lutum, Lat.] A compo- 


x fition like clay, with which chemiſts cloſe 


ina glaſs, it ſhall 


up their veſſels. | 

= Some temper /ute, ſome ſpacious veſſels move, 
RE Theſe furnaces ereR, and thoſe approve. Garth. 
e Lure, Id't. v. a. from the noun.) To 


RE cloſe with lute, or chemiſts clay. 


Take a veſſel of iron, and let it have a cover 


1 5 ol iron well luted, after the manner of the chemiſts. 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Iron may be fo heated, that, being cloſely luted 
conſtantly retain the fire, | 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


o'rurenr, lä“-tshé-lent. adj. [Jutulentus, 


; 3 Lat.] Muddy; turbid. 


= LUXA TION, 


70 Lux, lok's. v. a. [luxer, 
=o Lu'xaTE, lak's-At. 5 Juxo, Lat.] 
Jo put out of joint; to disjoint. 
= Conſider well the luxated joint, which way it 
WW ipped out; it requireth to be returned in the 
| me manner, 


Fr. 


= DOcſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 

= Lux'd his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis'd. 
: | 3 | Philips, 
läks-A“-shün. 2. / [from lux, 
Lat.] 8985 | | 


». The add of disjointing. 
| i any 
"fp T 


thing disjointed. | | 

The undue ſituation, or connexion of parts, 
m fractures and luxations, are to be rect ified by 
chirurgical means. | Floyer. 


a F LUXE, Yaks'. 1. / French; Juxus, Lat.) 


; = And all the various luxe of coſtly pride. 


1 E Luxury; voluptuouſneſs. Not uſed. 


The pow'r of wealth I try'd,. 


2 Prior. 
Luxu ziAxex, lüg-zhé“-ryäns. 
UXU-RIANCY, lug-zh0'eryan-sy. wee 
5 rom luxurians, Lat.] Exuberance ; abun- 
_ $2ot or wanton plenty or growth. 


* . — 0 — 1 


-| 


Wiſeman, 


; 


ibersovs, lös-trüs. ad [from afra. 


| 


4 


ö 


ol 


N 


g | Luxuriouſly pick'd out. 


| x. 


| Riches expoſe a man to pride and /uxury, and a 


| Young trees of ſeveral kinds ſet contiguous in a 


| Ly, 1%. A very frequent 


LYC 


A fungus prevents healing only by its [uxuriancy. n 


7 


Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateſt 

luxuriancy and profuſion. Spectator. 

While through the parting robe th' alternate 

breaſt 

In full Iuxuriance roſe. - Themſon's Summer. 

Luxv'RIANT, lug-zho'-ryant. adj. [luxurians, 

Lat.) Exuberant; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. 

A fluent and luxuriant ſpeech becomes youth | 

well, but not age. Bacon s Eſſays. 
The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. 

| Milton, 

If the fancy of Ovid be Iuxuriant, it is his cha- 


— — 


Prune the luxurient, the uncouth refine, 
But ſhow no mercy tq an empty line. Pope. | 
To LUXU'RIATE, lug-zh0o'-ryat. v. n. [luxu-' 
. rior, Lat.] To grow exuberantly ; to 
ſhoot with ſuperfluous plenty. 
Luxv'riovus, lüg-zhô“ryüs. adj. [uxurieux, | 
Fr. luxurioſus, Lat.] | | 
1. Delighting in the pleaſures of the table. 
2. Adminiſtring to luxury. 
Thoſe whom laſt thou ſaw*ſt 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
Firſt ſeen in acts of proweſs eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. Milt. 


The luxurious board. | Anon. 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. . 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. Sha. 
| I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shakeſp. 


4. Voluptuous ; enſlaved to pleaſure. 
Luxuriouscities, where the noiſe 5 5 


5. Softening by pleaſure. 5 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
Protec; the Latians in luxurious caſe. 
6. Luxuriant ; exuberant. 
; Till more hands + 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows . 
Luxurious by reſtraint, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Luxv'RIOUSLY, lig-zh0'-ryus-ly. adv. from 
| Tuxurious,] Delicioully ; voluptuouſly. 
Hotter hours you have . 


Dryden. 


- Shakeſp. 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. Dryd. 
He never ſupt in ſolemn ſtate ; * | | 
Nor day to night luxurioyfly did join. Dryden. 
LU'XURY, lak'/-shar-y. 1. /. {/Juxure, old 
Fr. luxuria, Lat.] EE” 
Voluptuouſneſs ; addictedneſs to pleaſure. 
| Egypt with Aſſyria ſtrove _. 
In wealth and luxury. | Milton. 
fooliſh elation of heart. 
2. Luſt; lewdneſs. 
Urge his hateful luxury, 
His beſtial appetite in change of luſt, 
Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, 
| Wives, 15 Shakeſp. 
3. Luxuriance ; exuberance. 


Adiiſon's Spectator. 


* 


fruitful ground, 
incorporate. 
4. Delicious fare. 3 | 
| He cut the ſide of the rock for a garden, and 
by laying on it earth, furniſhed out a kind of luxury 
for a hermit. e -2208 Addiſon. 
termination both of 
names of places and of adjectives and ad- 
verbs; when h terminates the name of a 
place, it is derived from leaz, Sax. a field. 
Gib/on. When it ends an adjeQtve or ad- 
Mal 2 contracted from lich, like as, 
- beaſily, beaſtliłkæ; plainly, plainlike. 
LyC&'NTHROPY, kan This p. 1. . lIy- 


with the luxury of the trees will 
8 Bacon. 


iſeman. | 


racter to be ſo. Dryden's Preface to Ovid"s Epiſtles. | 


Of riot aſcends above their loft ieſt tow'rs. Milton. | 


LYR 


madneſs, in which men have the qualities 
of wild beaſts, - | 
He ſees like a man in his ſleep, and grows as 
much the wiſer as the man that dreamt of a Hycan- 
thropy, and was for ever after wary not to come 


near a river. Taylor, 
LyKkE, Ik. adj. for like. Spenſer, 
LyY'ING, ly'-ing. participial noun, from lie, 
whether it ſignifies to be recumbent, or to 
ſpeak falſely, or otherwiſe. | 
They will have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou 
wilt have me whipt for /yizg, and ſometimes 1 am 
whipt for holding my peace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Many tears and temptations befal me by the 
lying in wait of the Jews. 19. 
LymMPH, IImf. n. /. Iympbe, Fr. Iympha, Lat 
Water; tranſparent colourleſs liquor. 
When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, 
it is mixed with the Iympb, the moſt ſpirituous and 
elaborated part of the blood. Agbuthnot on Aliments. 
LyY'MPHATED, lim-fa't-id. adj. [ hmphatus, 
Lat.) Mad. | ict. 
Ly'MPHATICK, Hm:-fät“-Ik. 1. /. [Ipmphatique, 
Fr. from lympha, Lat. 

The Hpbaticłs are ſlender pellucid tubes, whoſe - 
cavities are contracted at ſmall and une qual diſ- 
tances: they are carried into the glands of the 

meſentery, receiving firſt a fine thin lymph from 
the Iymphatick dudts, which dilutes the chylous 
fluid. 5 Cheyne. 
VD pon the death of an animal, the ſpirits may fink 
into the veins, or /ymphaticks, and glandules. Floyer. 
LyY'MPHEDUCT, lim'-fe-dukt. u. /. {Iympha 
and ductus, Lat] A veſſel which conveys 
the lymph. RF ORs 

* The glands, 
All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 
Which lympheduds, an art'ry, nerve, and vein, 
Involv*dandcloſe together wound, contain. Black, 

Ly'NDEN-TREE, lin'-din-tre. 7. /. {tilia, Lat.] 
A plant. | ET . 
LYNX, IInks“. n. /. [Lat.] A ſpotted beaſt, 
remarkable for ſpeed and ſharp fight. ' 
> He that has an idea of a beaſt with ſpots, has 
but a confuſed idea of a leopard, it not being there- 
by ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a lynx. © Locke. 

What modesof fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain, and the &nx's beam. Pope. 
LyRE, fr. n. /. Ihre, Fr. lyra, Lat.] Aharp; 
a muſical inſtrument to which poetry is, 

by poetical writers, ſuppoſed to be Har 

With other notes than to th' Orphean Jyre. Milt. 

My ſofteſt verſe, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia's toilet lay. Prior. 

He never touched his /yre in ſuch a truly chro- 
matick manner as upon that occaſion. Arbuthnot. 


adj. [Hyricus, Lat. 


Ly RIAL, lir-ry-k4l. 
LY'RICK, lir'=rik. c Hrique, Fr.) Per- 


taining to an Harp, or to odes or poetry 
ſung to an harp; ſinging to an harp. 
All his trophies hung and acts enroll' d | 
In copious legend, or fweet lyrick ſong. Milton. 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliſh, ſomewhat 
of more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs 
in the numbers; in one word,” ſomewhat of a 
finer turn, and more Jyrical verſe, is yet wanting. 
The lute neglected, and the lyrick muſe, - 
Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 
And tun'd my heart to elegies of woe, Pope. 
Ly'R1CK, Ur- rIk. 2. /½. A poet who writes 
e , EST EET on. 
Ihe greateſt conquerer.in this nation, after the 
manner of the old, Grecian lyricts, did not only 
compoſe the words of his divine odes, but ſet 
them to muſick himſelt. Addiſon. 
Ly'risT, W-rist. 2. /. |hyriftes, Lat] A 
muſician who plays upon the harp. © 
His tender theme the charming yr choſe 
Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 


cantropie, Fr. wav and .] A kind of 
* . 


i 


Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore. Pope. | 
N . 


1 


* 


— 


* 


0 * 


MAC 


HAS, in Engliſh, one unvaried ſound, 
by compreſſion of the lips; as, mine, 
tame, camp : it is never mute. 
MAaCARO'ON, mäk-àA-rôn. n. fo [macarone, 
Ital. ; 
1- A LDP rude, low fellow; whence ma- 
|  CAronick . in which the language is 
purpoſely corrupted. 
Like a big wife, at ſight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; ſo I ſigh and ſweat, | 
To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne. 
2. [Macaron, Fr.] A kind of ſweet biſcuit, 
made of flour, almonds, eggs, and ſugar. 
"Maca'w, mi-ki'. n. ſ. A bird in the Welt 
Indies, the largeſt ſpecies of parrot. 
MAcCAw-TREE, marka'-tre. n. ,. | 
A ſpecies of the palm-tree, very common in the 
Caribbeciſlands, where the negroes pierce the ten- 
der fruit, whence iſſues a pleaſant liquor; and the 


4 


4 
I 
N 


body of the tree affords a ſolid timber, ſuppoſed 


by ſome to be a ſ of ebony. Miller. 
Mack, ma's. u. /. [ maxza, Sax. maga, Span.] 
1. An enſign of authority borne before ma- 
giſtrates. | 
He mightily upheld that royal ace 
Which now thou bear'ft, Fairy Queen. 
2. [Maſſue, Fr. maſſa, Lat.] A heavy blunt 
weapon; a club of metall. ; 
O murth'rous ſlumber ! 
' Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee muſick? Shale. Julius Cæſar. 
The "Turkiſh troops breaking in with their ſcy- 
mitars and heavy iron maces, made a moſt bloody 
execution. 3 | Knolles, 
Death with his mace petrifick ſmote. Milton. 


With his mace their monarch ſtruck the ground; 


Wich inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 

And riſing ſtreams a ready paſſage found. Dryd. 
The mighty maces with fuch haſte deſcend, 

They break the bones, and make the armour 

bend. 9 ; Dryden. 

3. {Macis, Lat.] A kind of fpice. | 

The nutmeg is incloſed in a threefold cover- 

ing, of which the ſecond is mace: it, is thin and 


membranaceous, of an oleaginous and a yellowiſh 


colour: it hasan extremely fragrant, aromatick, | x, Any complicated work in which one part 


and agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant, but acrid and 
oleaginous taſte. .  HilPs Materia Medica. 
Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moſt excellent 
ſudorifick: it is more effectual with a little mace 
added to it. 735 | | 
Macgx k, mis-a'l. 2. /. [mace and ale.] Ale 
JJ mace. OE Sh 
I preſcribedhim a draught of maceale, with hopes 
to diſpoſe him to reſt. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ma'CEBEARER, ma's-ber-br. n. /. [mace and 
-bear.)] One who carries the mace before 
perſons in authority. KAT 
I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoſite 
to the mace-bearer, * Spectator. 
To MA CERATE, mis'-86r-at. v. a. [macero, 
Be © oO Gi! 
1. To make lean; to wear away. 
Recurrent pains of the ſtomach, megrims, and 
other recurrent head-aches, macerate the parts, and 
1 798 the looks of patients conſumptive and pin- 
2. To mortify; 
ſhips. 
.  Covetons men 


Man to macerate himſelf when he need not? 


Arbuthnot. \ 


| are all fools: for what greater 
| Folly can there be, or madneſs, than for ſuch a a 


, 


| | Macyr'NERY 
| H ar vey on Confſumptions, | M : 
HO Oe enen x, Boginery; 


M. 


MAC 


Our of an exceſs of zeal they practiſe mortiſi- 
cations; they macerate their bodies, and impair 
their health. Fiddes. 
3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution. 

In lotions in women's caſes, he orders two por- 
tions of hellebore macerated in two cotylæ of water, 

, Arbuthnot, 
MactrA'TION, mis-8Er-Y-shtiin. 2. /. [ma- 
ceration, Fr, from macerate.] : 


| 1, The act of waſting, or making lean. 


2. Mortification ; corporal hardſhip. 
3. Maceration is an infuſion either with or 
without heat, wherein the ingredients are 
intended to be almoſt wholly diſſolved. 


# 


Quincy. 
The ſaliva ſerves for a maceration and diſſolution 
of the meat into a chyle. Ray on Creation. 


MaA'CHINAL, mak'-ky-nal. adj. (from machina, 
Lat.] Relating to machines. Dif. 


To MA'CHINATE, miak'-kin-it. v. a. [ma- 
chinor, Lat. machiner, Fr.) To-plan; to 
contrive. | | ZN 

MACHINA'TION, mik-kin-Y-shan. n. /. [ma- 
chinatio, Lat. machination, Fr, from machi- 

- nate.]  Artifice; contrivance ; malicious 

A 
If you miſcarry, 
Vour buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 
Aud machination ceaſes. 
O from their machinations free, 
That would my guiltleſs ſoul betray; 
From thoſe who in my wrongs agree, 
And for my life their engines lay ! Sandys. 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 

How were they zealous in reſpect to their tem- 

poral. governors? Not by open rebellion, not by 


ting to their emperors, and obeying them in ali 
things but their idolatry. Spratt. 

MACHINE, mä-shi'n. 2. /. {machina, Lat. 
machine, Fr. This word is pronounced 
maſbeen.] 3 


contributes to the motion of another. 
Me are led to conceive this great mechine of the 
world to have been once in a ſtate of greater ſim- 
plicity, as to conceive a watch to have been once 
in its firſt materials. DOT 

In a watch's fine machine, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their ſecondary pow'r 


3. AR engine. _ -- 

In the hollow fide, R 
Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide; 

With inward arms the dire Hachine they load, 
And iron bowels ſtuff the dark abode, Dryden. 


3. Supernatural agency in poems. 


ehine 4 


ſelt· moved engines. 


* 


5 Burton on Melancholy. 
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MACE-REED, màs'-rëd. 1, /. [ typha. ] An herb. | „ 3 
: . Uigpha:) MACKEREL-GALE, mak'-kril-g3l, ſeems o 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. | 


And deviliſh machinations come to nought. Milton. 


private machinations ; but in bleſſing and ſubmit- 


Barnet. } 


From that which ſimply points the hour. Prior. | 


Ihe marvellous fable includes whatever is ſu- 0 
pernatural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. 

| x , | Pope. 
ma-shi'n- r- P. n./. (from ma- 


complicated workmanſhip ; | 


2. The machinery fignifies that part which 
the deities, angels, or demons, act in 


4 
Pope. 


1 35 marke d, and mad demeanour when alone. Mi 


M AD 


| Ma'cninisrT, ma-shI/n-Ist. 1. /. Lac hineſſ 
Fr. from machina, Lat.] A conſtructor c 
engines or machines. 3 


Ma'cir EN, ma'-sy-lEen-8F. . .. [from. ma. 
cilent.] Leanneſs. Dia 
MA'CILENT, m4/-8y-l8nt. adj. [macilenty, 
Lat.] Lean. | wo 
Ma'CKEREL, mAk'-krll, . ,. [mackeree!, Dy; 
maquerzau, Fr.] A ſea-fiſh. == 
Some fith are gutted, ſplit, and kept in pickl; 
as whiting and mackerel. Carezw's Survey of Corry, 
Law ordered that the Sunday ſhould have ref. 
And that no nymph her noiſy food {hould ſell, 
Sooner ſhall cats diſport in water clear, 
And ſpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. Gay 


be, in Dryden's cant, a ftrong breeze; I 4 
e, M. Oppoſe: as is deſired to bring 
mackerel fre to market. 32 2 l 

| They put up every ſail C7 
The wind was fair, but blew a macirel-gole DH 


coſme, Fr. warp; and x74.) The while 
. world, Or vilible ſyſtem, in oppoſition 1 1 
the microcoſm, or world of man. ES | 
Macra'riox, mAk-ti'-shan. u. / Liuaclal 
3 „A. /. al 2 

Lat.] The act of killing for ſacrificte. 


MA CULA, mak'-ktild, . /. [Lat.] 
1. A ſpot. | 


means be darkened. Burnet's Th. of the Earl. 7 2 
2. [In phyſick.] Any ſpots upon the ſkin, 
338 thoſe in fevers or ſcorbutick ha- 
its. | 
To Mu/CULATE, mAk'-ki-lit. v. a. 0 
Lat.] To ſtain; to ſpot. FR 
MacuLa'T10Nn, mäk-kü-lA-shün. 2. /. [fron WK 
maculate.) Stain; ſpot ; taint. BB 
I will throw my glove to death himſelf, 
That there's no maculation in thy heart. 
/ Gf 113 
M4'cuLE, mak'-kil. 7. 
ſpot ; a ſtain. E 
MAD, mad. adj. Izemaad, Sax. matzo, Ital.) 


[maculs 


1 


/- Lmacula, Lat.] a 


| underſtanding ; diſtracted; delirious witb- 
out a fever. "I 3 
Alack; Sir, he is mad. ; 3 
— Tis the time's plague when madmen lead the 
blind. 2 $44: 
This mufick mads. me, let it ſound no more: 3 
For though it have help'd madmen to their wit, YG 
In me, it ſcems, it will make wiſe men mad. Slal. 
- Cupas, of thee the poets ſung, 7 
Thy mother from the ſea Was {prung; 
| - But they were madto make thee young. Denban. 
We muſt bind our patlions in chains, leſt Ie 
all the miſchief they can. 
} A bear, enraged 
Uke mad into the 
the hi ves. 80 
Madmen ought not to be mad; 
But who can help is frenzy ? Dryden Sfanife Fr, 
But ſome ſtrange graces and odd flights ſhe had, 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad. Pg 
2- Expreſſing diſorder of mind. 
E IP His geſtures fierce 


at the ſtinging ofa bee, lt 'Y 
bee-garden, and over-turn'd al 
| L” Ejirage. 
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Except at were new milk or mackerel. King's Col ps. 


Ma'crocosm, mi'-krd-kdzm. . ,. Linden. 


And laſtly, the body of the ſun may contrad 29 N 1 
ſome ſpots or macule greater than uſual, and by tht _ 


8 723 
* r 
. 


Salat. "be; - 
2 1 2 


I. Diſordered in the mind; broken in the 9 f 


mad kolks they break their locks and bolts, and do 1 3 | 
Taylor's Worthy Cm. 
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ö That down fell prieſt and book. Shateſp.” 
3 N A'DCAP, mad'-kap. Ne 0 [mad and cap s ei- 
= ther taking the cap for the head, or al- 
4 == luding to the caps put upon diſtracted per- 
he == ſons by way of diſtinction.] A madman ; 
be 0 a wild hotbrained fellow. 
hat laſt is Biron, the merry madcap lord; : 
Not a word with him but a jeſt. Shakeſp. 
he IE The nimble-footed madcyp prince of Wales, 
„And his comrades, that daft the world aſide, 
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7 Map, mad'. v. a. [from t 


5 3 To the madding of her lord. 
' 5 * 
—=7 Map, mäd'. v. za. To be mad; to 
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== Of conflicts! 
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addreis to ladies of every degree. 


be "1 cent upon the laſt ſyllable. a - 


"Z$04'DsR4ixeD mad'-brand. J rain.] 
Diſordered in\the mind; hotheaded. 
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MAD 
Over-ran with any violent or unreaſon- | 
able defire :' with on, after, of, perhaps 
better for, before the object of deſire. 

its the land of graven images, and they are 
ma.! upon their idols. Jer. I. 38. 

The world is running mad after farce, the ex- 
tremity of bad poetry, or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon dramatick writing. Dryden. 


The people are not ſo very mal of a 
that they could be content to eat the bread 


* 


of civil 


per ſons. Ra Rymer, 
Enraged; furious. ? 
E Holy writ repreſents St. Paul as making havock 


ol the church, and perſecuting that way unto the 


death, and being exceedingly mad againſt them. 

| Decay of Picty. 

he adjective.] 

To make mad; to make furious; to en- 

n. ! cried out Zelmane, madded with find- 

ing an unlookedsefor rival. Sidney. 
This will witneſs outwardly, 

As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 

Shabeſy. Cymbeline. 

This mad me, that perhaps ignoble hands 


Have overlaid him, for they cou'd not conquer. 


Dryden. | 
be fu- 
rious. / x 
| The madiing wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag'd.: dire was the noiſe 


She, mixing with a throng 

Of madding matt ons, bears the bride along, Dryd. 
4b, ma@. u. J. [maGu, Sax.] An earth- 
worm =o =. Ls Ainſworth. 
A DAM, màd'-um. . /. [ma da 
dame.] The term of compliment uſed in 
It was 
anciently ſpoken as in French, with the ac- 


Certes, madam, ve have great cauſe of plaint. 

| | | Spenſer, 

Madam, once more you look and move a queen! 
Philips. 

adj. mad and 


| give my hand oppos'd againſt my heart, 


* Unto a madbrain rudeſby, full of ſpleen. Shakeſp. | 


He let fall his book, 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 


This madbrain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 


And bid it paſs. | 
Ma'ppex, mid'n. v. 2. from mad.] To 

Fegame mad; to act as mad. 

e dog- ſtar rages, nay tis paſt a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnaſſus 1. let Foul f 

| Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the landl. Pope. 
Ma'Dpen, mid'n. v. a. To make mad. 
Such mad ning draughts of beauty, 

| As for a while o'erwhelm'd his raptur d thought. 

WES N OG Thomſon. 

MAa'DDEr, mad'-dir. 3. /, [mabene, Sax.) 

6 The flower of the maler conſiſts of one ſingle 

leaf, which is cut into four or five ſegments, and 

expanded at the top; the flower-cup afterwards 
becomes a fruit, compoied of two juicy berries 


corns, but 


Milion's Paradiſe L oft. 7 


me, Fr. my | 


Shalgſ. Henry IV. 


MAD 


Maddor is cultivated in vaſt quantities in Hol- 
land: what the Dutch fend over for medicinal 
uſe is the root, which is only dried; but the 
greateſt quantity is uſed by the dyers, who have 
it ſent in coarſe powder, Hill. 
| Mane, ma'd, participle preterite of make. 
Neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents; 
but that the works of God ſhould be move mani- 
feſt. | Poli, ix. 3. 
MADEFA'CTION, mad-de-fak'-shiin. ./. {»na- 
deſacio, Lat.] The act of making wet. 
Io all madefa&ion there is required an imbi- 
bition. 1 , Bacon. 
To MA'DEFY, mad'-d&-fy.w.a. {madefio, Lat.] 
To moiſten; to make wet. | 
M4a/DG&HOWLET, madzh'-how-lit. 2. /. Bub. 
An cl. 155 Ainſworth. 
M' Dp HOUSE, mad'-hous. . /. [mad and houſe.) 
A hon ſe where madmen are cured or con- 
fined. | 
A fellow in a madhouſe being aſked how he came 
there? Whypſavs he, the mad folks abroad are too 
many lor us, and ſo they have maſtered ail the ſober 
people, and cooped them up here. L Eftrange. 
Ma'pily, mad'-Iy. adv. [from mad.] With- 
out underſtanding ; furiouſly. 
He way d a torch aloft, and madly vain, | 
Sought godlike workhip from a ſervile train. Dryd. 


Ma'DMaAN, madman. 2. /. {mad and man.) 
A man deprived of his underſtanding. 
They ſhall be like madmen, ſparing none, but 
ſtill ſporting. | 2 Efdr. xvi. 71. 
He that eagerly pur ſues any thing, is no better 
than a madman, L' Eftrange. 
He who ties a madman's hands, or takes away 
his ſword, loves his perſon while he diſarnis his 
frenzy. | South, 
Ma'DNxEss, mad--nls. n.{. [from mad.] 


; 


turbation of the faculties. | 
Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes 
again: he ſo buffets himlelf on theforehead, that 
any madneſs J ever yet beheld ſeemed but tame- 

neſs and civility to this diſtemper., 
| Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


ſome leſs. 
2. Fury; wildneſs of paſſion; rage. 


Locke. 


of the ſea, and reſtrains the madneſs of the people. 
| | ; King Charles. 
He rav'd with all the'madneſs of deſpair, 
He roar'd, he beat his breaſt, and tore his hair, 
3 Dryden. 
Mapr1'tR, mad'-ryr. n./. / 


Maidrier, in war, is a thick plank armed with 


iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive 
the mouth of the petard when charged, with 
which it is applied againſt a gate, or other thing 
intended to be broken down. Bailey. 
Ma DRIGA, maàd'-dry-gäl. 2. /. [madrigal, 
Span. and Fr. from mandra, Lat. whence 

it was written anciently mndriale, Ital.] 


A A paſtoral ſong; any Wkght airy ſhort ſong. q 
| . 


A madrigal is a little àmorous piece, which con- 
teains a certain number of unequal verſes, not 
tied to the ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or 
ſubtilty of an epigram: it conſiſts of one ſingle 
rank of verſes, and in that differs from a canzonct, 


i 


in the ſame order and nunlber. Hailey. 
Waters, by whoſe falls 
Birds fing melodious madrigala. Sha leſp. 


His artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, Milton. 
Their tongue is light and trifling in compariſon 
of the Engliſh ; more proper for ſonnets, madsi- | 


moſt part hollowed like a navel; the leaves are 
| reugh, and tucround the ſtalks in whorles, Maler. 


* 


cloſely joined together, containing feed for the 


' Ma/DwoORT, mad 


1. Diſtraction; loſs of underſtanding ; per- | 


There are degrees of madneſs as of folly, the | 
| . diſorderly jumbling ideas together, in ſome more, | 


The power of God ſets bounds to the raging | 


which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtrophes, which return | 


_ gals, and elegies, than heroick poetry. - Dryden, | 


MAG 


Mk, mer. adv, It 10 derived from the 


Sax. men, famous, great, noted: fo 41 

mere is all famous; ethelmere, famous for 

nobility. | Gilſon's Camaen. 
To MA'FFLE, maff'. v. n. To ſtammer. 

? Ain ſauor t. 

Ma'FFLER, maflr. . /. [from the verb.] A 

ſtammerer. Amjworth, 


MaGazine, mig-ga-2en.n.ſ.[magazine, Fr. 
from the Arabick machſan a treafure-] 
1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an arſenal or ar- 
moury, or repoſitory of proviſions. 5 
il it ſhould appear fit- to beſtow ſhipping, in 
thoſe harbours, it ſhall be very needful that there 
be a magazine of all neceſſary proviſions and am- 
munitions. Raleigb's Eſſays. 
Plain heroick magnitude of mind _ 
Their armories and magazines contenins. Milton. 
Some o'er the publick magazines prefide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryd. 
Uſeful arms in magazines we place, 5 
All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace. Pop-. 
His head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that 
nothing could be propoſed which he was not mal= 
ter of. Tl Locke, 
2. Of late this word has ſignified a miſcel- 
laneous pamphlet, from a periodical miſ- 
cellany called the Gentleman's Magazine, 
and publiſhed under the name of Sy/vanus 


* 


Urian, by Edward Cave. | 
Mac 4 ma'g. n. ſ. Imagus, Lat.] A magician» 
Spchuſe n. 


MA'GGOT, mag'-gut. 2. ſ. (magrod, Welch; 
millepeda, Lat. man, Sax.] 
1. A ſmall grub, which turns into a fly. 
Out of the ſides and back of the common cater- 
pillar we have ſeen creep out {mall maggots, 
; FKeay on Creaſion. 
From the ſore although the inſect flies, 6 
It leaves a brood of naggots in diſguiſe. Garth. 
. Whimley ; caprice ; odd fancy. A low. 
word. | ; 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Three-pil'd hy perboles, ſpruce affeRation, 
Figures pedantical ; theſe ſummer flies 
Have blown me full of magget oſtentation: 
I do forſwear them. e 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall he expreſt 
In ruſlet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. Shateſp, 
To reconcite our late diſſenters, | 


| Our brethren though by other venters, 


Unite them and their diff rent maggots, 
As long and ſhort ſticks are in faggots. - Fudibra:, 
She pricked his maggut, and touched him in the 
tender point; then he broke put into a violent 
; paſſion. ! Arbuthnot , 
Ma'6GoTTINESS, mag'=-gut-ty-nis. 1 ,. from 
| maggotty.) The ftate of abounding with _ 
maggots. 3 
e mag'-gut-y. adj. [from mag- 
ot. | WR | 
1. Full of mageots. | 
2. Capricious; whimſical. A low word. 
To pretend to work out a ngat ſcheme of- 
thoughts with a maeggotty unſettled head, is as ri- 
diculous as to think to write ſtrait in a jumbling 
coach. 8 | 5 Norris. 
Ma'61CAL, madzh'-y-kal. adj. from magic“. ] 
Acting, or performed by ſecret and in- 
viſible powers, either of nature, or the 
agency of ſpirits. . 
Ill humbly ſigniſy what, in his name, 
That magical word of war, we ha ve effected. Sal. 
They beheld unveiled the agi field of yuur - 
Arioſto, which dagzled the beholders with too. 
| much brightneſs; they can no longer hold up 
their arms. | : | 1 : Dryden 
By the uſe of a looking-ylaſs, and certain at- 
tire made o8cambrick, upon her head, the? 
tained to an evil art, and magical iorce int 
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he m- 


würt. N. * mad and abort. 
| An herb, 5 


tion OY her eyes. | 
2 . . MAa'G1CAELYy | 
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MAG 
M4'GICALLY, madzh'- $-kAl-y. adv. ifrom 


magical.] According to the rites of magick ; ; 
by enchantment. 


In the timeof Valens, divers curious men, by the | 


falling of a ring,magically prepared,judged that one 
Theodorus ſhould ſucceed in the empire. Camden. 


MA'GICK; midzh/-Ik. n. /. (magia, Lat.] 


1. The art of putting in action the power of 


_ ſpirits : it was ſuppoſed that both good and 
bad ſpirits were ſubje& to magick ; yet 

magick was in general held unlawful: 
ſorcery; z enchantment. 

| She once being looft, 

The noble ruin of her m-agict, Antony, 

_ Claps on his ſea-wing. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What charm, what magich, can over-rule the 
force of all theſe motives ? 


The writers of natural magiek attribute much 
to the virtues that come from the parts of living 
creatures, as if they did infuſe immaterial virtue 
into the part ſevered, l Bacon. 
Ma'cicx, madzh'-Ik. adj. | 
1. Acting or doing by „ ſuperior to 
the known power of nature; enchanted; 
necromantick. 5 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound; 
Fl catch it ere it come to ground 
And that diſtill'd by magick flights 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, : 
As by the ſtrength of their illuſion, x7 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. =Shakeſp. 
- x Like caſtles built by -ragick art in air, : 
That vaniſh at OR ſuch thoughts appear. 
Granville. 
2. Done or produced by magick. 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, 
r 
Till all thy nagieſ ſtructures rear'd ſo high, 
Were ſhatter'd into heaps. Milton. 


| Macrcian, midzh-Ish/-in. 2. /. | magicus, 


Lat.] One MESIMAnagick ; an 8 : 

" a necromancer. 

What black magician Tonjures '} this fiend, 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ! Shakeſp. 
An old magician, that did keep 5 
Th' Heſperian fruit, and made the dragon fleep; 

Her potent charms do troubled ſouls relieve, 


And, where ſhe liſts, makes calmeſt ſouls to grieve. 


Waller. 

There are millions of truth that a man is not 
concerned to know; as whether Roger Bacon 
was a mathematician or a magician. 


MaG18TE/R1AL, madzh-Is-tE-ryal. adj. (from 


magiſler, Lat.] 
x. Such as ſuits a maſter, ; 
Such a government is paternal, not magiſterial. 


King Charles. 


He bids him attend as if he had the rod over 
him; and uſes a wet hg authority while he in- 
ſtructs him. Dryden. 


2. Lofty; arrogant proud; ; infolent ; deſ- 


potick. | X 

We are not magiftcrial in opinions, nor, die- 

tator-like, obtrude our notions on any man. 
p Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Pretences go 2 great way with men that take 
fair words and magifterial looks for current pay- 
A. L' Eftrange: 
Thoſe men are but 8 who are called to 
govern, being inveſted with authority, but be- 
reaved of power; which is nothing elſe but to 
moe and betray them into a ſplendid and a- 
giflorial way of being ridiculous. South. 


a Magiſtery. 


| Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder ground | 
upon a marble, and the magiferial falt, to good 


/ purpoſe in ſome fevers: the tincture is no more 
- _n' a ſolution of the os. ge 


* *-d 


* 


| 


3 I. 
23 9 » 2 80 


Rogers.- | 
2. The ſecret operations of natural powers. 


{ 


Locle. 2 


by - "Chemically prepared, after the mamner of 


MM AG 


Macrsre'rALLY,midzb-let#-ryll-$; adv. 


{from magifterial.] Arrogantly ; with an 
air of authority. 

A downright. advice may be miſtaken, as if it 
were ſpoken magiſterially. Bacon Advice to Villiers. 


Over their pots and pipes, they claim and en- 


groſs all wholly to themſelves, may//ferially cen- 
ſuring. the wiſdom of all antiquity, ſcoffing at all 
piety, and new-modelling the world. South, 


MAG1STE/RIALNESS, madzh-is-t&-ryal-nls. 
1. . (from magiſterial.] Haughtineſs; airs 
of a maſter. A. 

Peremptorineſs is of two ſorts; t the one a magiſ- 
terialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a poſi- 
tiveneſs in relating matters of fact: in the one we 
impoſe upon men's underſtandings, in the other 
on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 


Ma'c1sTERY, madzh'-Is-ter-y. 1. ſ. [magi/ 
terium, Lat.] 
Magiſtery is a term made uſe of by chemiſts to 
ſignify ſometimes a very fine powder, made by ſo- 
lution and precipitation; as of biſmuth, lead, &c. 
and ſometimes reſin and reſinous ſubſtances ; as 
thoſe of jalap, ſcamony, &c, but the moſt ge- 


nuine acceptation is to expreſs that preparation of | 


any body, wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, by 
the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a body 
of quite another kind; as when iron or copper is 
turned into cryſtals of Mars or Venus. Quincy. 
Paracelſus extracteth the magiftery of wine, ex- 
Poſing it unto the extremity of cold; whereby 
the aqueous parts will freeze, but the ſpirit be un- 
congealed in the centre. Brown. 
Ihe magiſtery of vegetables conſiſts but of the 
more ſoluble and coloured parts of the plants that 
afford it. Boyle. 
Ma'GisTRACY, madzh As tres-F. n. (ma- 
giſtratus, Lat.] Office or dignity of a ma- 
| giſtrate. | 


You ſharetheworld, "pa magiſtracies,prieſthoods, | 


Wealth, and felicity, amongſt you, friends, 
Ben Jonſon. 
He had no other 1 intention but to diſſuade men 
from magiſtracy, or undertaking the publick of- 
fices of ſtate. Brown. * 


Some have diſputedeven againſt magiftracy itſelf. 
Atterbury. 


Duclling i is not only an uſurpation of the divine 
prerogative, but it is an inſult upon ae and 
good government. Clariſſa. 


Ma'G1$TRALLY, midzh/ As- träl-N. adv. [mas | 
giſtralis, low Lat.] Deſpotically; ; autho- 
ritatively ; magiſterially. 


What a preſumption is this for one, ka _— | 


not allow liberty to others, to aſſume to himſelf 


ſuch a licence to controul ſo magiftrally* —  , | 


Bramball again Hobbes. 


' MA'GISTRATE;, midzh'-Is-tret. n./. magi/- 
tratus, Lat.] A man publickly inveſted 
with authority; a aner an executor 
of the laws. 

They chuſe their magiſtrate ! EO 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
*P han ever frown'd in Greece. Shabeſp. Coriolanus. 
1 treat here of thoſe legal puniſhments which 
: "art Hrates inflict upon their difobedient ſubjects. 


Decay of. Piely. 


Macna' LITY, mig-nx At-. n. 92 de, 
Lat.] A great thing; ſomething above the 
common rate. Not uſed. 


Too greedy of magnalities, we make but favour- 


able e nnn welcome truths. 


MAGXxANTMITY, mag-n4-olm'-lt-y, 
- [magnanimit#e, | Fr. magnanimus, 


Lat.] 


Greatneſs of mind; bravery; - N e of 
ſoul. 


With deadly hue, an armed corſe did "ag | 
In 9 dead ſace he read we 2 
e. 


*%, 


» Brown. | 


n. 7. 


_ | 2. Power of at traction 


— 


MAG 
Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be but l. . 
differently weighed, from whoſe magnaninity, u 
cauſes of moſt extreme hazard, thoſe firang« 29 
- unwonted reſolutions have grown, which, for N 
circumſtances, no people under the roof of heave 
did ever hitherto match. Hu, 
They had enough reveng'd, having reduc'q 
Their foe-to miſery beneath their fears; 
The reſt was magnanimity to remit, : 
If ſome convenient ranſom was propos'd. 17; 
Exploding many things under the name d 
trifles is a very falſe proof either of wiſdom ;, 
magnanimity, and a great check to virtuous Rog 3 
with regard to fame. ; Sui. bt 1 
Macna'/x1movs, mig-nin'- $-mas. adj. (no. 
nanimus, Lat. Great of mind; Sera —_ 
in ſentiment ; brave, —— 
To give a kingdom hath been thought * 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 8 
Far more magnanimous, than to aſſume. H 
In ſtrength 5 
All mortals I exczll'd, and great in hopes, = A 
With youthful courage and magnanimous though; WA 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploit, WA 
Milt 
Magnanivious induſtry is a reſolved aſſiduity az; 
care, anſwerable toany weighty work. Grew'; m 3 
MacNna'NtimousLY, mag-nan'-y-mus-1y. ad, 
from magnanimous.] Bravely; ; with great 
neſs of mind. * 
A complete and generous education fits a mu 
to perform juſtly, ſkilfully, and magnanimouſ!y, all! 90 
the offices of peace and war. Milton on Educatin, T8 - 
MAGNET, mig'-nit. 2. /. [magnes, Lat 1 _ 
The loadftone : the ſtone that attract; = 
Iron. $ 3 
Two magnets, heav'n and earth, allure to bi, Ml 
The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this. 7, 
It may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether obey; 
the magnet be eflential to iron! ? Los 13 
MacNu'TiCAL, mag- nat -ty-kal, ) adj. {from 1 
MadxE “Tick, mäg-nét“Ik. magnet.) 
1. Relating to the magnet. Y =% 
- Review this whole magnetick ſcheme. Blackmir, a — 
Water is nineteen times lighter; and by con- 
quence nineteen times rarer, than gold; and ed nk 
is ſo rare, as very readily, and without the leaſt o- 4 2 
poſition, to tranſmit the magnetick effluvia, and 1 
-- eaſily to admit quickſilver into its pores, and o _—_ 
let water paſs through it. Nereton's Optick, 
2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe oi © 
the magnet. 1 
The magnet acts upon iron through all derk 
bodies not magnetich, nor red hot, without any d. = 
minution of its virtue; as through gold, filvr, 
lead, glas, water, Newton's Optic 
3. Attractive; having the power to dra 
things diſtant. 5 
The moon is magnetical of heat, as the {yn is Wn 
cold and moiſture. Bacon Natural Hiſtory 
She ſhould all parts to reunion bow; =” 1 
She, that had all magnetich 4orce alone, | Xs 
T0 draw and faſten hundred parts in one. Dem. 
They, as they move tow rds his all-chearing 3 
mp, ; 
Turn \vift their various 5s motions, or are rnrn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton's Paraliſe Li, 4 
4. Magnetick 18 once uſed by Milton 0 8 
magnet. | ' = 
Draw out with S en he: and lead 
At will the manifeſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, — 
As the magnetick hardedl 3 iron draws. Mila: 
Ma'oxETIsM, mäg'nét- lam. 2 J. — Jy 
magnet. ] 5 - 
1. Power,of the loaſfone. | 
Many other magnetiſms, and the like attractioꝶ 
| ' ehrobgt all the creatures of nature. Brow 


By the magnetiſm of intereſt our affections a: 
e attt acted. Glam ville Seth 


MacNIr TAB 


muſt be exceeding nag n ifical, of fame and glory 


1 Mac rIcAT, e 
Macxfick, mig-nif - 


Þ WE Maceryicexce, mig-nlf fy-5ens. 1. ſ. [mag- 
; £ . Magnificence, 


6 5 Egquall'd in all her glories to inſurine 


= 1. Grand in appearance ; : ene pom- 


2. Fond of ſplendour; ſetting greatneſs to 


. intent. | Sidney, 
W Macx1'ricextLy, mig-nif-fy-snt-ly. adu. 
Z [from magnificent.) Pompouſly ; ſplendidly. 


3 Et A glaſs that encreaſes the bulk of any | 


MAG 


(8 AGNIFIVABLE, mig-ny- fr-Agl. aa). [from | 

10 Worthy to be extolled or praiſed. 

2 8 al. 

8 though wonderful in itſelf, and ſuffi- 

| == - ciently magniſiable from its demonſtrable affection, 
„ : E. hath yet received adjections from the multiplying 


conceits of men. Brown's Vulgan Brrours. 


ficus, Lat.] 
Muftrious ; grand; great; noble. Proper, 


but little uſed. 
The houſe that is to be builded for the Lord 


throughout all countries. I Chron. xxii. 5. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 

| w'rs! | 

If. theſe magnifck titles yet remain, 

Not merely titular. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
O parent! theſe are thy magnifick deeds; 

Thy trophies ! Milton: Paradiſe Loft. 


nificentia, Lat.] Grandeur of appearance; 
ſplendour: 
This deſert ſoil 
Wants not her hidden luſtre, gems, and 2014 
Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Millions Paradiſe Loft. 
Not Babylon, . 5 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 


Belus or Serapis, their gods; or ſeat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Aſſy ria ſtrove 
In wealth and luxury. Milton's Paradiſe wn oft 
One may obſerve more ſplendour and 4 
cence in particular perſons houſes in Genoa, — in 


thoſe that belong to the publick. Addiſon on Italy. | 


E Macxi FICE vr, mag-nlf -fy-scnt.adj. [magni- 
Ficus, Lat.] 


pous. 
Man he made, and for him built 
N this world. Milton's Paradiſe del 


It is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of t 


' univerſe, that the ſpecigs of creatures ſhould, by | 


gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his 
perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from 


us downwards. Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind · revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Aduiſon. 


ſhew. 
It. he were magnificent, he ſpent with an aſpiring 
intent: if he ſpared, he heaped with an aſpiring 


Beauty a monarch 1s, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves, 


Dryden. 

we can never conceive too highly of God; 
ſo neither too * of nature, his handy 
work. Grew's' Coſmel. 


 MAGNIFICO, mag f- ff. xd. 1. f. IItal.] A 
grandee of Venice. 
The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 
Of greateſt port, have all proceeded with him. 
Shakefp. 
| Ma' EE? ny- Fl-ar. 1. . (from mag- 
11 
1. One that Praiſes 3 an” encomiaſt; : an ex- 
toller. 
The primitive magn er. of this tar were the 
Fgyptiahs, who notwithſtanding chiefly regarded 
it in relation to their river Nilus. Brown, 


a So 1 ny 
fik 


| 


By crowds of ſlaves and peopled empires loves. 


L 


Which Spenſer Kekcriþed looking through a lattice. 


Object. 
T n ur 0Y- fx v. a. eee, 


Yan 
— 7 E 
* * oY 4 , * 
Ll 


MAG 


1. To make great; to exaggerate; to am- $ 
plify; to extol. 0 
The ambaſſador, making his oration, did ſo] 


magnify the king and queen, as was enough to glut | 

the hearers. acon. 
2. To exalt; to elevate ; to es in eſti- 

mation. 

Greater now in thy return, | 

Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 

Thy thunders magnify'd; but to create | 

Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milton. 


3. To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. . 


He ſhall exalt and magnify himielf above every | 


god. Daniel. 
If ye will magnify yourſelves againſt me, know 
now that God hath overthrown me. Fob, xix. 5. 
He ſhall magnify himſelf in his heart. 
Dan. viii. 25. 
4. To encreaſe the bulk of any object to the 
eye. 

"ow theſe red globules would appear, if glaſſes 
could be found that could magnify them a thouſand 
times more, 1s uncertain. Locke, 

By true reflection I would ſee my face 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glaſs ! Granville. 


The greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world are 


a man's eyes, when they look upon his own per- 
ſon. Pope. 
As things ſeem large which we through miſts 
defcry, 
| Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. Pope's Eſſay on Crit. 


5. A cant word for to have effect. 

My governeſs aſſured my father I had wanted 
fon nothing; that I was almoſt eaten up with the 
green ſickneſs: but this magnified but little with 
my father. Spectator. 


MaA'GNITUDE, mig” n- tsh0d. n. J. [magni- 
tudo, Lat.] 
1. Greatneſs; grandeur. . *# 
He with plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour armed, 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milt . 
Comparative bulk. 

This. tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, 
touching the trunk or ſtem ; it is hard to find any 
one bigger than the reſt, Raleigh. 

Never repoſe ſo much upon any man's | 
counſel, fidelity, and diſcretion, in managing af- 
fairs of the firſt magnitude, that is, matters of reli- 
gion and juſtice, as to create in yourſelf, or others, 

a a difidence of your own judgment. King Charles. 

When I behold this goodly frame, this world, 
Of heav'n and earth conſiſting; and compute 
Their magnitudes ; this earth, a ſpot, a grain, 
An atom, with the firmament compar d. Milton. 


Convince the world that you 'redevout and true; 


Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt wegnitude to me. Dryden. 
Conceive theſe particles of bodies to be ſo diſ- 
poſed amongſt themſelves, that the intervals of 
empty ſpaces between them may be equal in mag- 
nitud: to the fall ;z and that theſe particles may be 
compoſed of other particles much ſmaller, which 
have as much empty ſpace between them as 
| _—_ all the nn, of theſe imaller particles. 
VWeroton. 
Ma' GP1E, mig'-pye n. / RAR pie, pica, Lat. 
and mag, contracted from Margaret, as 
phil is uſed to a ſparrow, and poll to a 

parrot.) A bird ſometimes taught to talk. 


| 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 


By wo and by choughs, and rooks brought | 


forth 


The ſecret'ſt man of blood. Shateſp. Mucbetb. 


Diſſimulation is expreſſed by a lady wearing | 


vizard of two faces, in her right hand a maypie, 


ö 


MAI 


A ately worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and maſs the tail, 


All flutter, pride, and talk. S wife, 


Ma'cypare, mi-gF-dir. n. /. [mogudaris, - 


MAID, ma'd. } 
| MAIDEN, mYdn, 


Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 


Sax. maegd, Dut. . 


r. An unmarried woman; a virgin. 
Your wives, your daughters, 


Your m trons, and your meids, could not fill up 
The alen es my luſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd, 


And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. Shakſp. 
am not ſolely led ? 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes. Sbalgſp. b 


She employed the reſidue of her life to repair- 
ing of highways, building of bridges, and endow- 
ing of maidens, Carew. 

Your deluded wife had been a maid; ; 
Pown on the bridal bed a maid ſhe lay; | 
A maid ſhe roſe at the approaching day. Dryden. 
| Let me die, ſhe ſaid, : 
Rather than loſe the ſpotleſs name of maid. Dryd. 
2. A woman ſervant. 
My maid Neriſſa and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Shakeſp. 


- Old Tancred viſited his daughter” s bow'r; 


Her cheek, for ſuch his cuſtom was, he kiſs'd, 
Then bleſs'd her kneeling, and her maids difmiſs'd. 
Dryden. 
Her cloſet and the gegds ſhare all her time, 
Except when, only by ſome maids attended, 
She ſeeks ſome ſhady ſolitary grove. 
A thouſand maidens ply the purple loom, | 
To weave the bed, and deck the 8 room. Prior. 
3. Female 
- If ſhe bear a maid child. | Lev. Kii. 5. 


Mai, mi'd. z. J. [raia- vel ſquatina minor. 
A ſpecies of ſkate fiſn. 


Ma'1DE , mA'dn. adj. 


1. Conſiſting of virgins. 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov'd 
O'er Mænalus, amid the maiden throng _ 
More favour'd once. g Addiſon's Ovid. 
2. Freſh ; new; unuſed; unpolluted. + + 
He fleſhed his maiden ſword. Sbakeſp. 
When I am dead, ſtrew me o'er | 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know wr 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave. + Shaksſp. 
By this maiden bloſſom in my hand 
I ſcorn, thee and thy faſhion. Shatks/þ. Henry VI. 


MA'IDENHAIR, ma“ dn-har. 2 J (maiden and 
hair; adiantum.] This plant is a native of 
the ſouthern parts of France and in the 
Mediterranean, where it grows on rocks, 


R Noe. 


and old ruins, from whence it is brought 


% 


for medicinal uſe, 
June is drawiſin a mantle of dark graſs green, 
upon his head a garland of bents, TE, S5-cup, and 


maidenbair. | . Peacham. 
MaA'1DEXHEAD, mi'da-he&d.. ) 
MA'IDEN HODE, ma'dn-hdd. ? nf thor 
MA'iDEN HOOD, mi'dn-htid. ) lden. 


1. Virginity ; virginal purity 3 ; freedom from | 
contamination. 2 | 
And, for the 83 lore of Walle? 

Bids me not ſojourn with theſe armed men. 
Oh whither ſhall I fly? what ſacred wood 
Shall hide me from the at! or what den ! 7 

0 Fairfax, 
She hated chambers, 8 ſecret mewes/, 
And in broad fields preſery 'd her maidenhead, 
| Fairfax. 
Example, that ſo terrible ſhews in the wreck uf 
maidenbood, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſicn, 
but that they are limed with the twige t that threaten; 


Peacham on Drawing, | | 
8 80 have ! ſeen in black and white, | | ny TY the loves, and will be 9 iet ; 
A prating thing, a magpie 8 9 e To afd b virgin. V Ae f 
[INE ol; VVV | . Pit New 97 
85 5 * + » 5 Wal nt "_ : 1. 8 0 ql ' * 1 ne ” 


n /. [mæden, mæ den. 


MAT. - 


2. Newneſs; freſnneſs; uncontaminated ſtate. 

This is now become a low word. 

I The devil and miſchance look big 

* Upon the maidenbood of our affairs. Shateſp, | 

Some who attended with much expectation, at 
their firſt appearing have ſtained the maidenbead 

el their credit with ſome negligent performance. 

Wotton, 

Hope's chaſte kiſs wrongs no joy's maidenhead, 
Then ſpouſal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. 


+ Crafbaw. 


Ma"rpEnLte, mi'dn-lip. 2. /. [lappago.] An 


| herb. Ainſworth. 
MA'1DENLY, mY dn ly. 40. [maiden and libe.] 
Like a maid; gentle, modeſt, timorous, 
decent. 
Tis not maidenly; 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it. Shak. 
You virtuous aſs, and baſhful fool, muſt you be 
10 what a maidenly man at arms are you 
Shakeſp. 


M4'"1D#400D, ma'd-hud, n. . [from maid.) ; 


. Virginity. 
By maidbood, honour, and every thing, 
I love thee. | 
M4a'ipmazian, ma'd-mir-yan, z. /. [ puer 
Indius, Lat.] A kind of dance, ſo called 
from a buffoon dreſſed like a man, who 
plays tricks to the populace, 
„ morrice- dancers danced a maidmarian 
Vith a tabor and pipe. Tiemple. 
MA'1DPALE, mi A. pdl. adj. [maid and Pale. 
+ Pale like a fick virgin. 
Change the complection of her maidpale peace 


I0 ſcarlet indignation. ) Shakeſp. 
Mainse' RVANT, m ma'd-ger-vant. 1. ſ. A fe- 
male ſervant. 


It is perfectly right what you No of the indif- | 
_ = ference in common friends, whether we are fick. | 


or well; the very maidſerwants in a family have the 
ſame notion. Swift, 
M&Jt'sTiCAL, ma- dahbs' -ty-kil. adj. 
ahr trrent ma-dzhes'-tik. 3 
(from majefty.} 
1. Auguſt; having dignity ; grand; imperial; 
5 regal; ; great of appearance. 
; They made a doubt 
Preſence mazeſtica? would put him out: 
For, quoth the king, an angel {halt thou ſee, 
Vet fear not thou, but ſpeak audaciouſly. Sha. 
Get the ſtart of the e world, 
And bear the palm alone. Shakeſp. Fulius 9 
We do it wrong, being ſo mejetical, 
To offer it the ſhew of violence. ' Shake, Rania. 
4 6 In his face 
Sate meckneſs, heighten d wita-majeflick grace. 
. Denbam. 
A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 
Eimbroider d ſandals glitter'd as he trad, 
And * he mov'd, majeftick as a god 


Pope's 22 ey. 
15 Stately ; pompous; ſplendid. _ 
lt was no mean thing which he purpoſed ; to 


perform a work ſo majeſtical and ſtately was no | 


ſmall charge, 
3: Sublime; elevated; lofty. 
Which paſſage doth not only argue an infinite 
_ abundance, both of artizans and materials, but 


Hooker, 


| likewiſe of magnificent and 'majeſtical deſires in 


every common perſon. Wotton. 


The leaſt portions muſt be of the epick kind; 
Dryd. | 


all maſt be grave, mje/tical, and ſublime. | 
Manes rIiCALLY, "ma-dzhes'-t -kal-y. ad. 

(from majęſtical.] With dignity ; with 

grandeur. ( 

From og a wand'ring ray wha 

Of moving light illuminates the day; 5 
3 Northwar ſhe bends, majefically bright, 
And here ſhe fixes her imperial light. een 


' $0 have I feen in black and white, g 
A yrating thing, a N 23 e 
: ne e 


Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, | 


A 
| 


| 
\ 


N 


| 


MAI 


A ſtately worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the-tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 


MA/JESTY, maidzh'-Es-ty. 2. fe Lnajeſtas, 
Lat.) 
1. Dignity; grandeur; greatneſs of appear- 
ance ; an appearance awful and ſolemn. 
The voice of the Lord is full of majeſty. 
Pſalm xxix. 4. 
The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majeſty. 


Long xciii. 


Cl 


Amidſt 
Thick clouds and dark, doth Heav'n's all ruling 
Sire 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcur d, 
And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 
Covers his throne. - Milton's Paradiſe I 
Great, without pride, in ſober majeſty. 
2, Power; ſovereignty. 
Thine, O Lord, is the power and majeſty. 
1 Chron. xxix. 
» To the only wiſe God be glory and majeſty. 
Jude, 2 5. 
He gave, Nebuchadnezzar ay father maje/ly. 
Dan. v. 18. 
; Dignity; elevation of manner. 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs d, 
; The next in majeſty. 5 2 Dryden. 
4. The title of kings and queens. 
Mot royal majeſty, 

I crave no more than what your highneſs offer*d 
Nor will you tender leſs. Shakeſp. King Sear, 
I have a garden opens to the ſea, 

From whence I can your majefty convey 
To ſome nigh friend. Waller. 
He, who had been always believed a creature 
of the queen, viſited her maaje 9% but once in fix 
weeks. __ Clarendon, 
Il walk in awful ſtate above 

The majeſty of heaven. 


Hope. 


Dryden. 


from maille the meſh of a net. Aiuner.] 
1. A coat of fteel network worn for defence. 
Being adviſed to wear a privy coat, the duke 
gave this anſwer, That againſt any popular fury, a 
a ſhirt of mail would be but a ſilly defence. Wotton, 
2. Any armour. 


] 


— 


We ſtrip the lobſter of his ſcarlet mail. Gay. 
Some ſhirts of mail, fome coats of plate put on, 
Some don'd a curace, ſome a corſlet bright. 


Some wore a coat-armour, imitating ſcale; 
And next their {kin were ſtubborn ſhirts of α˙; 
Some wore a breaſt-plate. DryJen's Knight's Tale. 

3. A poſtman's bundle; a bag. [male, mal- 
lette, Fr.) 
To Malt, mYl. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


2. To bundle i in a wrapper. 
I am thy married wife. 
And thou a prince, protector of this land; 
Methinks I ſhould not thus be led along, 
Mail'd up in Tae, 7 AN | dk on my back, 


Sbokeſp. 
To MAIM, mam. v. a . [maitan,. Goth. to 


Swift. 


Loft. 


| MaiL, mall. n. /. [maille, Fr. maglia, Ital. 


N Fair fax. 4 


1. To arm defenſively; : 10 cover, as with | 


armour. 
The mailed Mars ſhall « on 1 altar k 
Up to the ears in blood. Sbaleſp. Ng IV. 


cut off; mehaigner to maim, old Fr. ne- 


prive of any neceſſary part ; to cripple by 
. loſs.of .a limb: originally written from the 
French mayhem. 
You wrought to be a legate; ; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. *$hak. 
The multitude wondered when they faw the 


' Mattherp, XV. 31. 


Malu, mYm. 1. , from the verb.] 


1. Privation of ſome eſſential part; lame- 


neſs, produced by a wound or amputation. 


* 


luiaa, Armorick; mancus, Lat.] To de- 


0 dumb to ſpeak, the aimed to be whole, and the 
lame to walk; and they glorified God. | 


* 


MAI 


Surely there is more cauſe to fear, let 
want thereof be a main, than the uſe a blemiſh. 


Humphry, duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; 
A lady baniſi't, and a limb lopt off ? 
2. Injury; miſchief. 
Not ſo deep a maim, 
As to be caſt forth in the common air, 
Havel deſerved, 
3. Eſſential defect. 


recited. 


Lat.] 
1. Principal; chief; leading. 


decent manner adminiſtered. 

There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed; 
The which obſerv'd a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, of. the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life. 

He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he had once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Stat, 
which drew ſeveral armies out of England. 
| Dawes on Ireland, | 

The nether flood, 
Which now divided into four main ns, | 
Runs diverſe. PER 

I ſhould be much for open war, O peers, 
If what was urg d 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 


food and propagation. 


and as long as poſſible. 
Nor tell me in a dying father's tone, 
Be care ul ſtill of the main chance, my ſon; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands; 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden. 
Whilit they have buſied themſelves in various 
learning, they have been wanting in the one main 
thing. Baller. 


followed him in every epiſode. 


2. Mighty; ; huge; overpowering ; vaſt. 

Think you queſtion with a few : 

. You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 

And bid the main flood bate his uſual height. Shak. 
Seeſt thou what rage 

Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 

Nor yet the main abyſs, _ 

Wide interrupt, can hold ? 


3. Groſs; containing the chief part. 
5 We ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either ſide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. Sal. 
F All abreaſt 
Charg'd our nalin battles front. 
4. Important; forcible. | i 
This young prince, with a train of young noble- 
men and gentlemen, but not with any main army, 
came over to take Poſſeſſion ol his new patrimony. 
Davies on Ireland. 
That, which thou aright 
' Believ' 2 ſo main to our ſucceſs, 1 bring. Milton, 
Main, mYn. u. 70 
1. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part. 
The main of them may be reduced to language, 
and an improvement in wiſdom, by ſeeing men. 
Locle. 


Hope, 


N. iton , 


Shakejj . 


2. The ſum; the whole; the general. 
They allowed the liturgy and government vf the 


church of nas as to tay main, King Ry 
wn T 


, 


I here aroſe three notorious and main een "2 


Shale. Ri, 
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A noble author eſteems it to be a main in ir, | "0 E 
tory, that the acts of parliament ſhould not bl: 
| Hayward, 
Main, man. adj, Lnagne, old Fr. mag, WR. . 


In every grand or main pubiick duty which % 
requireth of his church, there is, beſides that mat. 
ter and form wherein the eſſence thereof conſiſtetl. 
a certain outward faſhion, whereby the ſame is iy I 1 


1 
1 3 


Shakeſp. Henry I. Wi 


Nor as it only in the main dolign, but they have 


Milton's Paradiſe Liſt, ; 15 5 3 


Did not diſſuade me moſt. Milton's Par al 72 La. = 

All creatures look to the main 45 that i, R_ 
L' Eftrange, "SITY 
Our ain intereſt is to be as happy as we can, 
Tillotſon, © 


1. Violence; force. 
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1̃üI5]⸗Zz, things might change. Shake. King Lear. 


IN £ Cry d out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain. | 
_—  - 0 
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- 5 DS : 
. The continent. 


7. A hamper, F 
FRE Ma'inLann min lind, 2. / [main and land.] 


"3 IXI v, mYn-ly, adv. (from mai n.] 


2. Greatly ; hugely. 
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"Theſesnotions concerning coinage have, for the 


mai put into writing above twelve months. 
pr 3 e 1 Locke. 
3. he ocean; the great ſea, as diſtinguiſhed 
from bays or rivers. 
A fubſlitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakeſp. 


; Where's the king ? 
ids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or ſwell the curled waters *bove the main, 


He fell, and ſtruggling in the ain, 


Say, why ſhould the collected main 
Itſelf within itſelf contain? * 
Why to its caverns ſhould it ſometimes creep, 
And with delightful ſilence fleep 5 
On the lov'd boſom of its parent deep? 


Prior. 


| He *gan advanee 
With huge force, and importable main, 
And towards him with dreadful fury prance. 
| Spenſer, 
With might and main | 
He haſted to get up again. RE. Hudibras. 
With might and main they chac'd the murd'rous 
Jour; ge 


brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden. 
5. [From manus, Lat.] A hand at dice. 

| NO Were it good, 

To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 


All at one caſt; to ſet ſo rich a main 


To paſs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main. Earl Dorſet's Song. 
Writing is but juſt like dice, ; 
And lucky mains make people wife: 
That jumbled words, if fortune throw 'em, / 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 


In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the 
| Bacon: War with Spain, 


Ainfavorth. 


main of Spain. 


Continent. ener and Dryden ſeem to ac- 
cent this word differently. 
Ne was it iſland then, 1 
But was all deſolate, and of ſome thought 
- By ſea to have been from the Celtick mainland 
„ Spenſer. 
Thoſe whom Tyber's holy foreſts hide, 
Or Circe's hills from the mainland divide. Dryden. 


|, 2, Chiefly ; principally. 
A brutiſh vice, 


Inductive miinly to the ſin of Eve. Milton. 
- They are mainly reducible to three. More. 


The metallick matter now found in the per- 
Tendicular intervals of the ftrata, was originally 
bdged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata, being inter- 
ſperſed amomꝑſt the matter whercof the ſaid ſtrata 
many conſiſt. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
\ a 

It was obſer ved by one, that himſelf came hardly 
to a little riches, and very eaſily to great riches : 
for when a man's ſtock is come to that, that he 
can expect the prime of markets, and. overcome 
thoſe bargains, which, for their greatneſs, are few 
men's money,- and be partner in the induſtries of 

" Younger men, he cannot but increaſe mainly. Bacon. 
M4a'inmasT, mYn-mist. u. f. [main andmaſt.] 
The chief or middle maſt. £ 
| One dire ſhot 


Dryden. 


in the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? Shakeſp. | 


"MAI 


A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall | 
from a mainmaſt, told the ſtanders-by, it was a 
mercy it was not his neck. Spectator. 

MA'INPERNABLE, mä'n-plr-näbl. adj. Bail- 
able; that may be admitted to give ſurety. 
* 1 PERNOR, mä'n-plir-nuͤr. . /. Surety; 

He enforced the earl himſelf to fly, till twenty- 
ſix noblemen became mainpernors for his appear- 
ance at a certain day; but he making default, the 

uttermoſt advantage wastaken againſt his ſureties. 
Davies on Treland. 
MA'1NPRISE, man-priz. n. /. [main and pris, 
Fr.] Delivery into the cuſtody of a friend, 
upon ſecurity given for appearance ; bail. 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 


To MA'INPRI1SE, mYn-priz. v. a. To bail. 
M4a'inSA1L, ma'n-sal. n. /. [main and ſail.] | 
The fail of the main-maſt. | 

They committed themſelves unto the ſea, and 
hoiſted up the mainſail to the wind, and made to- 
ward ſhore. Acts. 

M&4'1NSHEET, mäà'n-shèt. 2. /. [main and 
/heet.) The ſheet or fail of the mainmaſt. 

Strike, ſtrike the top-ſail; let the mainſbeet fly, 

And furl your ſails. Dryden. 
MA'1NYARD, ma'n-yard. u. /. [main and yard.] 
The yard of the mainmaſt. 


which held the rainyerd to the maſt, then rowing 
they cut the tackling, and brought 


by the board. Arbutbnot. 


Fr.] | 
x. To preſerve; to keep; not to 
change. [1 
The ingredients being preſcribed in their ſub- 


reclude oppilations, and mundify it. Harvey. 

2+ To defend; to hold out; to make good; 
not to reſign, | 5 

This place, theſe pledges of your love, maintain. 

8 | Dryden. 

God values no man more or leſs, in placing him 

high or low, but every one as he maintains his poſt. 

Grew's Ceſmologia. 


| 3, To vindicate; to juſtify ; to ſupport. . 


If any man of quality will maintain upon Ed- 
ward earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifold traitor, 
let him appear. 


Theſe poſſeſſions being unlawfully gotten, could 


not be maintained by the juſt aud honourable law 


of Englaud. EA | Davies. 
Lord Roberts was full of contradiction in his 
temper, and of parts ſo much ſuperior to any in 
the company, that he could too well maintain and 
juſtify thoſe contradictions, | Clarendon. 
| | - Maintain _ 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dyyd. 
4. To continue; to keep up; not to ſuffer 
to ceaſe. ris 
Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity 
be not of him perceived. Sbaleſp. King Leur. 


Some did the {ong, and ſome the choir maintain, | 


Beneath a laurel ſhade. Dryden. 
5. To keep up; to ſupport the expence of. 
I ſeek not to wax great by others waining ; 
Suffceth, that I have maintains my ſtate, 
AN. ends the poor wellpleaſed from my gate. Sha. 
What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold? 
I thank my good father I am able to maintain it. Sha. 
6. To ſupport with the conveniences of life. 
It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf by 
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ſon, though the earl of Deſmond was left to van 


the mainyard 
To MAINTAIN, men-tin; v. a. [maintenir, 


ſuffer to | 


Sbaleſp. 


cloath, or defend its aſſertors? 


prize. Davies. 
Give its poor entertainer quarter; 

And, by diſcharge or mainpriſe, grant 5 

Deliv'ry from this baſe reſtraint. Hudibras, | 


| 


With ſharp hooks they took hold of the tackling | 


ſtance, malutain the blood in a gentle fermentation, | 


'MAJ 
It is hard to maintain the truth, but much karder 
to be maintained by it. Could it ever yet feed, 
| South. 
7. To preſerve from failure. . | 
* | Here ten thouſand images remain 
Without confuſion, and their rank maintain. 
| | Blackmore, 
To MAinTA'iN, mEn-ti'n, v. 2. To ſupport- 
by argument ; to aſſert as a tenet. 
In tragedy and ſatire I maintain againſt ſome of 
our modern criticks, that this age and the laſt 
have excelled the ancients. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
MAinNTA'INABLE, mEn-tA'n-abl. adj. [from 
maintain.) Defenſible; juſtifiable. | 
Being made lord- lieutenant of Bulloine, the 
walls ſore beaten and ſhaken, and ſcarce maintains 
able, he defended the place againſt the Dauphin. 
| Hayward 


tain.) Supporter; cheriſher. 
He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a 
ſpecial maintainer of all learning, Spenſer t Paſtoral. 
The maintainers and cheriſhers of a regular de- 
votion, a true and decent piety. South's Sermons. 
MAIN TENANCE, mén'-tén-Ens. 2. /. [mains 
tenant, Fr.] | 
1. Supply of the neceſſaries of life; ſuſte-- 
nance ; ſuſtentation. 

It was St. Paul's choice to maintain himſelf, 
whereas in living by the churches mainten.nce, as 
others did, there had been no offence committed. 

Hooker. 

God aſſigned Adam maintenance of life, and 

then appointed him a law to obſerve. Hooker. 


their maintenance, take degrees with little im- 
provement. | Soft. 
. Support ; protection; defence. 
They knew that no man might in reaſon take 
upon him to determine his own right, and ac- 
cording to his own determination proceed in 
maintenance thereof. 2 


of their lands in their poſterity. Spen/er on Ireland. 
3. Continuance; ſecurity from failure. 
Whatſoever is granted to the church for God's 
honour, and the maintenance of his ſervice, is 
granted to God. | ES South, 
Ma'ixTore, mYn-t6p. u. /. [main and top.] 
The top of the mainmaſt. 8 | 
From their maintop joyful news they hear 
Of ſhips, which by their mould bring new ſup-- 
| phes, | | den. 
Dictys could the maintop-maſt beſtride, 
And: down the ropes with active vigour ſlide. 


Ma'Jor, mi'-jur, adj. [major, Lat.] 
1, Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 
L They bind none, no not though they be many, 
ſaving only when they are the mir part of a ge- 
neral afſembly, and then their voices being more 
in number, muſt overſway their judgments-who 
are fewer. e Hooker. 
The true meridian is a mejor circle paſhng 
through the poles of the world and the zenith of 


„ 


| : 44 % Brown. 

In common diſcourfe we denominate perſons 
and things according to the major part of their 
character: he is to be called a wiie man who has 
but few follies. W aits's Logic. 


2. Greater im dignity. 2 = 
© Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ſtay, 
6 Shake... 


My major vow lies here. 
Ma'Jor, mY Jar. 2. . 


lets. „ : 
a 


*. 
* e 


his own labour. r.. Hoaler. 
If a woman maintain her huſband, ſhe is fuſb of 
+ anger and much reproach. Cocſa. Xv. 22. 
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Thoſe of better fortune not making learning 


Hooker. 
The beginning and cauſe of this ordinance a= 
mongſt thelriſhwas for the defence and maintenance 


any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from the weſt. 


2. A mayor or head officer of a town. Obſo- | 


MainTA'INER, mEn-tYn r. . . (from main- 


Addiſon. © 


— 


1. The officer above the captain; che "NE 


;MAK 


| * The Grit propolition of a fyllogiſm; con- | 4. To form 


tai ning ſome generality. 
The major of our author 'cargument tobe un 
| derſtood of nee N 


4. Major-general. The general officer of the | | 


ſeeond rank. 


Major-geurral Ravignan returned with the 


1 king's anſwer. Tatler. 

3. Mafor-domo, u. ſ. [majeur dome, Fr.] 

One who holds occaſionally the place of 

' maſter of the houſe. © 

Majors'TiON, mi-jd-r2-Shtn. #. /. [from 

major.) Encreaſe ; enlargement. 

"ou There be five ways of majoration of ſounds: en- 
elofure ſimple; encloſure with dilatation ; com- 
munication ; reflection concurrent ; and approach 
to the ſenſory. Bacon: Natural Hiftory, 

1 mai-jdrIt-$. 1. /. [from me 

r. The ſtate of being greater. 

It is not plurality of parts without major! 
parts that maketh the total greater. Gre 

2. The greater number. [»tajorite, Pr.] 


” 
— 


Bro 
* 


It was highly probable the majority would be ſo 


- wiſe. ax to <ſponſe that cauſe which was moſt 
agreeable to the publick weal, and by that means 
5 a ſedition. Au ion. 

As in ſenates ſo in ſchools, 
— of voices rules. Prone, 

Decent executions keep the world in awe ; for 
that reaſon the majority of mankind ought to be 
hanged every year. Arbuth not, 

3. [From majores, Lat.] Anceſtry. 

Df evil parents an evil generation, a poſterity 
not unlike their majority ; of miſchievous proge- 
nitors,a venomous and deſtructive progeny. — 
4. Full age; end of minority. 
During the infancy of Henry the 111d, the SY 


rons were troubled in expelling the French: but | 


this prince was no fooner come to his majority, but 
the barons raiſed a cruel war againſt him. . 
5. Firſt rank. Obſolete. 
Douglas, whoſe high deeds, 
Whoſe hot incurſions, and great name in _ 
| Holds from all ſoldiers chief #vajority, 
And military title capital. Shake. ny IV. 


6. The offiee of a major. 


MAZ E, or Indian Wheat, madz. 1. "© 7 | 


The whole maize plant has the appearance of a 
reed. This plant is propagated in England only 
as a curioſity, but in America it is the principal 

ſupport of the inhabitants, and conſequently pro- 
. - Pagated with great care. Miller. 
Maise affords a very ſtrong nouriſhment, but 
more viſcous than wheat. Arbuthat on Aliments. 


To MaxE, mä k. v. a. [macan, Sax. ma- 
chen, Ger. maten, 1 
1. To create. I 7 „ 
Leet us nale man in our image. Gen. i. 26. 
"The Lord hath made all things for himſelf, 
Prov. XVI. 4. 


i 
* 


— 


Remember'ſt thou 
3 with the Maker gave ther being ? 


2. To form of materials. 3 
He faſhioned it with a graving tool, after he 


* 


| bad made it a molten calf, | XXxii. 4. 
mou hath made of one blood all nations of men. 
Att. 


We 1 no other . ſave one of the 


Won. but are artificially made out of theſe by 
? Holder. 


compounding or dividing them. 
3: To compoſe : a8, parts, materials, or in- 


ients. 
One of my fellows had the ſpeed of hens ; 
Who, almo* dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Tun woul make up his meſſage 8 


The heav*n, the air, the earth, *andboundleſs oa, = 


emple for che deity. ' Waller. 


Make but one tem 
tartar, expoſed unto a moiſt 


A pint of fale 


ir, will nate more . 5 
allein. ee 


2 


Brown: . 


/ 


—_— n 


divers injuries, bo 


MA K 


art what is not natural. 
There laviſh nature, in her beſt — 
oth forth ſweet odours, and allurin — 3x 
And art with her contending 
T' excel the natural with it nn del ahve. Speer 
5. To produce or effect as the 8 
If 1 ſuſpe& without cauſe, why then make ſport | 
at me; then let me be your jeſt. . Shakeſp. 
When their hearts were merry they ſaid, Call 
for Samſon, that he may mate us ſport. . Fudges. 
Give unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the 
palace or the which I have made proviſion. 
I Chron. xxix. 19. 
Thou haſt ſet ſigns and wonders in the land of 
Egypt, and haſt rad: thee a name. Jer. xxxii. 20. 
* made peace, and made a league with them. 


Foſoua. 
| Both combine 
To nale their greatneſs by the fall of man. Dryd. 
Egypt, mad with fuperſlition grown, 
Maler gods of monſters, Tate ⸗ Juvenal. 
1s To produce as a cauſe. _ 
Wealth maketh many friends; but the Poor is 
ſeparated from his neighbour, _ Prov. xix. 4. 
A man's gift eib room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men. Prov. xviii. 16. 
The child taught to believe any occurrence to 
be a good or evil omen, or any day of the week 
lucky, hath a wide inroad made upon the ſoundneſs 
of his underſtanding. Watts. 
7. To do; to pet form ; to praQiſe ; ; to uſe. 
in action. 
Though ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet in other | 
places ſhe enlargeth her mirth ſo far, that there is 
ſhrewd conſtruction wade of her. Shakeſp. 


She made haſte, and let down her pitcher. FY 
Gen. Xxiv. 46. 


Neb: iv. 9. 


þ 


We mad: prayer unto our God 


land. Zephaniah. 
They all began to make excuſe, Luke, xiv. 18. 


to make a certain contribution for the poor. 
Rom, xv. 26. 
rovoked by the Turk with 
1 by ſea and land, reſolved, 
without delay, to mate war likewiſe upon him. 
Y- XK nolles. 
Bauch muſick as before was never made, 
But when of old the ſons of morning fung. 
150 Milton. | 
All the actions of his life were ripped up and 
ſurveyed, and all malipious. gloſſes made upon all 
1 had ſaid, and all he had done. Clarendon. | 
Says Carneades, ſince neither you nor I love re- 
petitions, I ſhall not now make any of what elſe 
was urged againſt Themiſtius. Boyle. 
The Phenicians made claim tothis man as theirs, 
and attributed to him the invention of letters. Hale. 
What hope, O Pantheus! whither can we run? 
Where male a ſtand! ? and what may yet be done? 
Dryden, 


While . Fry long voyages by ſea 
To get eſtates, he cuts a ſhorter way. Dryden. 
To what end did Ulyſſes make that journey? 


The Venetians, 


_ father's ghoſt. Dryden. 
Hle that will make a good uſe of any part of his 


| ey, muſt allow a large portion of i it to recreation. 
Locke, 


| Whateer it be, with that requeſt comply. Addiſon. 
Arbutbnot. 


* 

She may give ſo much credit to her own laws, 
as to mate their ſentence weightier than any bare 
and naked conceit to the contrary. Hooker. 

I will Male your cities waſte. Tev. xxvi. 31. 

Her huſband hath utterly made them void vn | 
; the day he heard them Ne. xxx. 12. 

When he bad made 2 conyenient room, he ſet 


. 


"tins wall and 4. faſt with i iron. . 1g. 


9. To bring into any ſtate or condition. 


He ſhall mate a ſpeedy riddance of all in the | + 


10. To form; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh. 
lt hath pleaſed them of Macedonia and Achaia | | 


11. To hold; to keep. 


Aneas undertook it by the commandment of his 


Make ſome requeſt, and I, | | | 


Were it permitted, he ſhould met the tour off 
the whole ſyſtem of the fun. 
3. To cauſe to have any quality. 


NM A K 


He wade the water wine. Fobn, iv. 46. 
He was the more inflamed with the defire 1 
battle with Waller, to make even all accounts, WE 
| Clar ena. 
I bred you up to arms, mis d you to power, 
Permitted you to fight for this uſurper ; 
All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 
Which even this day has ruin d. Dryten, 
in reſpect of actions within the reach of ſuch, 
power in him, a man ſeems as free as it is poſſi}, 
for freedom to make him. Lac. 


* 


I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Exod, vil. ; 
Joſeph made ready his chariot, and went up i; RE 
meet Iſrael. Gere, 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over uz? 
Exodus, i. 
Ve have troubled me to mY me to ſtink among wy 
the inhabitants. Gen. xxxiv. 30, _ 7 
He made himſelf of no reputation, and toek 8 
upon him the form of'a ſervant. Pbil. ii, 1, _- 
He ſhould be made manifeſt to Iſrael. Fobn, i. TI = 
Though I be free from all men, yet havre - 
mae myſelf ſervant unto all, that I might giz — 
the more. | I Cor. ix. 19, 
He hath made me a by-word of the people. 
Job, xvii. 6, „ 5 | 
Mate ye him drunken; for he magnified him. 
fot againſ® he Lord. Jer. XIviii 26, _ 
Joleph was not willing to ale her a public: 
example. Matthew, i. 19. 
By the aſſiſtance of this faculty we have al 
thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which, though *- 
we do not actually contemplate, yet we can brin- 
in ſight, and male appear again, and be the objec; a: 
of our thoughts. ' Lk, _ 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate drunkenneſs by bringing a drunken man 
into their company, and ſhewing them what : FR 
beaſt he made of himſelf. Watt, 


Thoſe ka are wiſe 1n courts, 
Make friendſhips with the miniſters of ſtate, *X 
Nor ſeek the ruins of a wretched exile, Row, 3 


Deep in a cave the ſybil makes 1 Dryan, 0 : 


12. To ſecure from diſtreſs ; to eſtabliſh in 
riches or happineſs. 
. He hath given her this monumental ring, an) 
thinks himſelf made in the unchaſte e 1 
$404). 


hs 


n 


| This is the night, 
That either mate: me, or foredoes me quite. Shak 
Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who mates or ruins with a ſmile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raiſe, 1 
So now he with another pulls us down. 1 1 
13. To ſuffer; to incur. 
The loſs was private that I made; - 
Twas but myſelf 1 loſt ; I loſt no legions. Dry. AY 
He accuſeth Neptune un, who mates thir „ 
wreck a ſecond time. Bacon. 
14. To commit. . 
I will neither plead my age nor ſickneſs in a- 
cuſe of che faults which 1 have made. Dr3dn WR 
15. Tocompel; to force; to conſtrain. . 
That the ſoul in a fleeping man ſhould be this 
moment buſy a thinking, and the- next moment 
in a waking man not remember thoſe thoughts, 
would need ſome better proof than bare aſſertion 
to male it be believed. Locle. 
They ſhould be mad to riſe at their early hour; 
but great care ſhould be taken in waking chem, 
that it be not done haſtily, Lock, 


16. To do: in this ſenſe it is uſed only i in in- 
_ terrogation, _ | 
He may afk this civil queſtion,—Friend ! 
What doſt, thou make a ſhipboard?” to what 2 


Ans What 277 thou Bere With a * 2 


ee Derhbood of city-bailiffs? Dryd. Spaniſs Fry 
17. To raiſe as n * thing. * 


\ 


= $a cerned to mate this marriage; it was to mate way 


V 
© =» . 


A mate five marks ready money. Shakeſp. 


ain of ou b any of them I ſent ? 
eb NM * . 2 Corinthians. 


made ſo much, 


ent prince, 
If Anletes, a negligent p . 


XX - what muſt now the Romans male, 
th it ſo wiſely ! 4 | Arbuthnot. 

it!, it is meant of the value of the purchaſe, it 
; it being hardly poſſible to make 


F high; 
eee was reckoned at a very 


unleſs it 
3 Fi 185 Arbuthnot. 
13. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at: a : 
LE , d of ſea term. | 
l 3 . 1 recordeth, they that fat in the middle 
ra can nale no land of either fide. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
5 Pve made the port already, 
And Jaogh ſecurely at the lazy ſtorm. Dryden. 
They ply their ſhatter' d. oars 
To neareſt land, and mate the Lybian ſhoars. Dryd. 
Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, | 
XE While gentle zephyrs play in proſp*rous gales; 
3 F But would forſake the ſhip, and male the ſhoar, 
| . Whenthe windswhiſtle, and the 95 Fre e | 
„ To gain. | 
q 5 4 5 Lf ar came about, and ſettled 3 in tie weſt 
bor many days, ſo as we could make little or no 
ho way. Bacon. 
8 1 have made way | 
10 ſome Philiſtian lords, with whom to treat. Milt. 
EE = Now mark a little why Virgil is ſo much con- : 


- for the divorce which he intended afterwards. 
5 9 Dryden s HR. 
20. To foree; to gain by force. 
1 3 Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain; 
ne makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
RE Vnruly torrents and anforded ſtreams. Dryden. 
ue ſtone wall which divides China from Tar- 
"RE tary, is reckoned nine hundred-miles long, run- 
nig over * and making way for rivers through 
—_ gy erches. Temple. | 
: TY i 1. To exhibit. | 
"4 v8 When thou makeft a dinner, call not thy friends 
Þ but the wo | ra. 
1 re. 
il matramends for the harm that he hath 
Leviticus. | 


ae. 

3 To put; to "IR 

== You muſt wake 2 great difference between Her- 

J eules's labours by land, and Jaſon's a he by ſea 
1 ſor the golden fleece. - | Bacon. 

#2 3 2 To turn to ſome uſe. 1 | 
py Wbate'er they catch, 


1 fs 3H | Their fury makes an inſtrument of War. 1 
. To incline to; to diſpoſe to. 


= that is, to male us rely on the ſtrength of nature, 

= when ſhe is leaſt able to relieve us. Brown. 
13 22 as an argument. X | 

| ng t judge this to male noting: m the 
5] world for 5 5 
= You conceive you have no more to do than, 

having found the prineipal word in a concordance, 

"FA introduce as much of the verſe as will ſerva your 
tum, though in reality it males nothing for you. 


. | Saif. 
XY 1 To repreſent ; to ſhow, . 
ae is not that goole and aſs that Valla would | 

Ra Baker. | 
. To anne e 
Our defires carry the wait out to ates 


_ according to the necellity which we think there | 


= 
1 
* * 2 


is ße more wholcſome. 


in for a e ol brown pepper ; ; of | 


It is not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our reaſon, IB 


Hooker, K | 


1 L n of it, to the making or enereaſe of our happineſs. | 


7% Locke. | 

bo. To amount to | 

1 5 Whatſoe ver they were, it meters matter to | 

wre: God accepteth no man e Gal. ii, 16. 

6 To 704 to e. 
1 Ie not exect but hollow, which is in 

| | of the be; or with TS 3 
„ 


MAR 


gome undeſerved fault 
I'll find about the mating of the bed. en 
They mow fern green, and burning of them 
to aſhes, rr the aſhes up into balls with a little 
water. Mortimer. 
31. To make away. To kill; to deſtroy. 

He will not let flip 
away him whoſe juſt title, ennobled by courage 
and goodneſs, may one day ſhake the ſeat of a 
never-ſecure tyranny. Sidney. 

Clarence was, by practice of evil perſons about 
the king his brother, called thence away, and ſoon 
after, by finiſter means, was clean made array. 

. Spenſer on J. reland, 

He may have a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they that made away his brother. 
Shakeſp. 

Trajan would ſay of the vain jealouſy of princes 
that ſeek to nale away thoſe that aſpire to their 
ſucceſhon, that there was never king that. did put 
to death his ſucceſſor. Bacon. 

My mother I ſlew at my very birth, and ſince 


have made away two of her brothers, and haply | 
to make way for the purpoſes of others againſt | 


myſelf. Hayward. 
Give poets leave to make themſelves away. RS. 
What multitude of infants have been made azoay 
by thoſe who brought them into the world ! Addiſan. 
32. 7˙ s make away. To transfer. 
: , _ Debtors, 
When they never mean to pay, 
To ſome friend male all away. Waller. 
33+ Ta make account. To reckon; to believe. 
They made no account but that the navy ſhould be 
abſolutely maſter of the ſeas. Bacon's War with Sp. 


34. To make account of, To eſteem ; to re- 
ard. 


8 
35. To make free with, To treat without 
ceremony. 

The ſame who have made free ꝛvith the greateſt 
names in church and ſtate, and expoſed to the 
world the private misfortunes of families. Dunciad. 

36. To make good. To maintain; to defend ; 


to juſtify. 


The grand maſter, guarded wich a company 


of moſt valiant knights, drove them out again by 


force, and made good the place. Knolles. 
When he comes to mate good his confident un- 
dertaking, he is fain to ſay things that agree very 
little with one another, Boyle. 
I'Il either die, or Pl zzate goad the place. Dryden. 
As for this other argument, that by purſuing 
one ſingle theme they gain an advantage to ex- 
preſs, and work up, the paſſions, L wiſh any ex- 
ample he could bring fro: from them could make it goo. 
| Dryden. 
I will add what the po 1 ſubjoins to male 
good his foregoing remark. Locke on Educatian. 


37. To make good. To fulfil; 
liſh 


- This letter doth male good the friar's words. Shak, 
38. To make light . To confider as of no 
confequence. 
They made light of it, and went their ways. | 
Matth, xx11. | 
39. To make love, To court; to play the 
_ gallant. | 
How happy each of the ſexes would be, if there 
was a window in the breaſt of every one that mates 
or receives love. Addiſon, 


to ACCOM- 


| 
good, | 40. To make merry. To feaſt; to partake of | 


an entertainment. 


Sbaleſp. 


The king Went to Latham, to male merry with 


his mother and the earl. Bacon Henry VII. 

A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry 
with his neighbour, and after a day thoſe two go 
to a third; in which progreſs they encreaſe like 
ſnowballs, 0 through their ddrthenſome weight 
nh break, Carew's Survey of — 


any advantage to male 


A hundred pound or two, to male merry Withal ? | 


* AK 


41. To make much of. To cheriſh ; to foſter; 
- The king hearing of their adventure, ſuddenly 
falls to take pride in making much of them, ex- 
_ tolling them with infinite praiſes. Sidney. 

The bird is dead 


It is good diſcretion not to make too much of 

any man at the firſt, | Bacon Eſſays. 
I be eaſy and the lazy make much of the gout ; 
and yet mating much of themſelves too, they take 
care to carry it projent'y to bed,and keep it warm. 
Temple. 

42. To make of. What to make of, is, how to 

underftand, 


guages and affairs of thoſe that lie at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from them, was a thing we could not tell 
what to make of. Bacon. 

I paſt the ſummer here at Nimmeguen, with- 
out the leaſt remembrance of what had bappened 
to me in the ſpring, till about the end of Sep- 
tember, and then I began to feel a pain I knew 
not what to make of, in the ſame joint of my 
other foot. Temple. 

I Fhere is another ſtatue in braſs of Apollo, 
bf 2. with a modern inſcription on the pedeſtal, which 
I know not what to mate of. | Adidiſn.. 
I defired he would Jet me ſee his book: he 

did ſo, ſmiling : 1 could not mate any thing of it. 
Tatler.. 

Upon one ſide were huge pieces of iron, cut 
into ſtrange figures, which we knew not what to 
make of. Swift, 
43. To make of. To produce from; to 

effect. 

am aſtoniſhed, thar thoſe who have appeared 


Fi . this paper have made ſo very little of it. 


Aduiſon. 


44. To male of. To confided; to account; 
to efteem.. . 
Males ſhe no more of me e than of a ſlave? Dryg. 


45. To make of. To cheriſh ; to foſter. Not 
uſed. 


Xaycus Was wonderfully heloved, and made bf, 


by the Turkiſh e whoſe language he had 
learned. .  Knolles. 
46. To make over. To ſettle in the hands of 
_ truſtees. | 
Widows, who have tried one lover, Lv) 
| Truſt none again till th' have made over. Wb. 
The wiſe betimes mate over their eſtates. 
Male ver thy honour by a deed of truſt, 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. Diye. 
47. To make over. To transfer. 
Ihe ſecond mercy made over to us by the ſecond. 
covenant, is the promiſe of pardon, Hammond. 
Age and youth cannot be made over : nothing but 
time can take away years, or give them Collier, 
My waitt is reduced to the depth of four inches 
by what J have already made over to my neck. 


Add en 4 Guardian, | 


Moor, to Whom: that patent was made over 
was forced to leave off coining. Swift, 


48. To make out. To clear; to explain ; $: ” 
clear to one's felf. - 
Make out the reſt, I am diſorder'd fo,” 
I know not farther what to ſay or do- 5 
Antiquaries nale out the moſt ancient medals from 
a letter with great difficulty to be di ſcerned. 
It ma ay ſeem ſomewhat difficult to mats 
bills of fare for ſome ſuppers. Arbutbnat an 76-0 
49. To make out. To prove; to evince. 
There is no truth which a man may mare 
evidently make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence 
of a God. "Locke; 
Though they are not ſelf-evident | rinciples, 
yet what may be made out from them by 1 80 


deduction, may be depended on as 7 
infallible truths. 5 


Men of wit and parts, but of ſbort thy! 


——- LO. CET 


— 


| _ little * diſtruſt moe wing 
2 | 


. 


| That we have made ſo much on ! Shaleſþ. Combeline... 


That they ſhould have e of the lan- | 


* \ 
out - 


%.. 


M A R 
fi ion that is not the dictate of ſenſe, 
© immediately to their ſenſes. Burnet. 
We are to vindicate the juſt providence of God 
in the government of the world, and to endea- 
Vvour, as well as we can, upon an imperfect view 
of things, to male out the beauty and harmony 


ol all the ſeeming diſcords and irregularities of | 
_ the divine adminiſtration.  Tillotſon's Sermons. | 


Scaliger hath made out, that the hiſtory of Troy | 


Was no more the invention of Homer | 
Virgil. | FEE : 1 8 5 Dryden. 
In the paſſages from divines, moſt of the rea- 

' Tonings which make out both my propoſitions are 
* already ſuggeſted. „ 


than of 


Idareengagetomale it out that they will have their 7 


full principal and intereſt at fix per cent. Sift 


5e. To make ſure of. To conſider as certain. 
* They malt as ſure of health and life, as if both 
of them were at their diſpoſal. Dryden. 
31. To make ſure of.. To ſecure to one's poſ- 
_ ſeſſion, | { 220 i 
But whether marriage bring joy or ſorrow, 
5 Male ſure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryd. 
52. Ta make up. To get together, 
How will the farmer be able to mate 
rent at quarter - daß? 15 Locke. 
$3. To make To reconcile ; to compoſe. 
1 knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up 
a quarrel. | | "2.5777; 157 WOW. 
34. To make up. To repair. 
I fought for a man among them that ſhould 
male uß the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before 
me for the land. N Exeliel. 
55. To compoſe, as ingredients. 
Thphaſe are the lineaments of flattery, which do 
together make up a face of moſt extreme deformity. 
Government of the Tongue. 
_ He is to encounter an emeny made up of wiles 
and ſtratagems; an old ſerpent, a long experienced 
deceiver. ds South. 
' Zeal ſhouldge made up of the largeſt meaſures 
of ſpiritual love, deſire, hope, hatred, grief, in- 
<dignation, | 1 Spratt. 
Oh he was all made up of love and charms; 
Whatever maid could wiſh, or man admire. Addiſ. 
Harlequin's part is made vp of blunders and 
abſurdities. | 


* 


up his 


5 8 Addiſon. 
VPines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, 


and fields of corn, make up the moſt delightful 
little landfleip. - Addiſon. 


Old mould'ring urns, racks, daggers, and diſtreſs, 


Male up the frightful horror of the place. Garth. | 
The parties among us are made up on one fide | 


. of moderate whigs, and on the other of preſby- 
terians. Oy > Swift, | 


56. To makeup, To ſhape. . 
A catapotium is a medicine ſwallowed ſolid, and 
moſt commonly made up in pills. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
$7. To make up. To ſupply; to make leſs 
_ deficient. „ wt 
Whatſoever, to mate up the doctrine of man's 
falvation, is added as in ſupply af the ſcripture's 
«ſufficiency, we reject it. Hooker. | 
Ü borrewed that celebrated name for an evidence 
to my ſubject, that ſo what was wanting in my 
proof my gae be made up in the example. Glanville. 
Thbus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 
Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage; | 
Who ne'er-confider, but without a pauſe 
© If his romantick diſpoſition tranſport him ſo 
- Far as to expect little or nothing from this, he 
might however hope, that the principals would 


© Make it op in dignity and reſpet, 897 
38. To compenſate ; to balance. 2 
I they retrench any the ſmaller particulars in 


weir ordinary expence, it will eaſily mate up the 
 Halſpenny a-day which we have now under con- 


or made out 


; in paſſion what they want in cauſe. Dryd. | 


dne of thoſe lads that uſed to vex him, ſtepped in- 
Ito a cutler's ſhop, and ſeizing on a naked 


| ion. . ,_ - Addiſon's Spedtator. 
Thus wiſely the mates up her time, 
_ Mi ſpent when youth way in its prime. Granville, 


— 


MAX 


There muſt needs be another ſtate to male * 
the inequalities of this, and to ſalve all irregular 
appearances, 3 | Atterbury. 
59. To make up · To ſettle; to adjuſt, 
Il The reaſons you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper d blood, 8 


Than to male up a free determination 
Twirt right and wrong. Shak. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can mate my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow 'r of all, | 
And leave me but the bran, _ _ Shake/þ. Coriolanus. 
He was to male up his accounts with his lord, 
and by an eaſy undiſcoverable cheat he could pro- 
vide againſt the impending diſtreſs, Rogers s Serm. 
60. To make up. To accompliſh 3 to con- 
clude; to complete. | 0! 
There is doubt how, far we are to proceed by 
collection before the full and complete meaſure 
of things neceſſary be made up. . Hooker. 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ? 
El know ſhe is not; for this match made up, 
Fer preſence would have interrupted much. Shak, 
On Wedneſday the general account is made up 
and printed, and on Thurſday publiſhed. Graunt. 
This life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes 


away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction but in the | 
conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 


another life: this is what I can ſay upon expe- 


rience, and what you will find to be true when 


you come to male up the account. Locke. 


This is one of the words ſo frequently 


eight perſons in it. Bacon New Atlantis. 
Warily provide, that while we male forth to 

that which is better, we meet not with that 

which is worſe. 


about, is commonly received contrary to expe- 
rience. N Bacon. 
w Male on, upon the heads 
Of men, ſtruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thoſe remain and ſtand. Ben Jonſon 's Catiline. 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of 
the foldiers making towards land, were caſily 
beaten from the ſhore, K nolles. 
When they ſet out from mount Sinai they made 
_ «northward unto Riſhmah. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Some ſpeedy way for paſſage muſt be found; 
Make to the city by the poſtern gate. Dryden. 
. „„ TEES + * | AED 
His eaſier conqueſt proudly did forego; 
And mating at him with a furious bound, | 
From his bent foreheadaim'dadouble wound. Dryd. 
_  /Toolate young Turnus the deluſion found 
Far on the ſea, ſtill mating from the ground. Dryd. 
A man of a diſturbed brain ſeeing in the ſtreet 


ſword 
made after the boy. Locke. 


Seeing a country gentleman trotting before me 
with a ſpaniel by his horſe's fide, 1 made up to 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 
A wonderful erroneous obſervation that"waketh | 


MAK 


The French king meter at us directly, and 
keeps a king by him to ſet over us. Addifn. 
A monſtrous boar ruſht forth; his baleſul eye, 
Shot glaring fire, and his ſtiff-pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back; at me he made, We 4 
Whetting his tuſks. Smith's Phedra and Hippolity, = 
2. To contribute; to have eſſect. . 
What ſoe ver mates nothing to your ſubj ed, 401 0 2 
is improper to it, admit not into your work. Dry, 5 
Blinded he is by the love of himſelf to belicy: 
that the right is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it males for his own advantage. Sift 
3. To operate; to act as a proof or arg. 
ment, or cauſe. | _ 
Where neither the evidence of any law divine, 
nor the ſtrength of any invincible argument, other. lt 
wiſe found out by the light of reaſon, nor any no-. 
able publick inconvenieace doth make againit tha 
which our own laws eccleſiaſtical have inſtitute! RT 
for the ordering of theſe affairs; the very auth. mn 
rity of the church itſelf ſufficeth. Hooks, RR 
That which ſhould mate for them . muſt prove, 
that men ought not to make laws for church re. = 
giment, but only keep thoſe laws which in ſcri - 
ture they find made. Hour, SEE 
It is very needful to be known, and mel“ 
unto the right of the war againſt him. Spes, __ 
Let us follow after the things which mate fr 
ace. OY Roman, _ 
Perkin Warheck finding that time and ten. 
porizing, which, whilſt his practices were covert, 
made for him, did now, when they were diſcovered, FR 
rather make againſt him, reſolved to try ſome «x. * 


61 4 = . : 
occurring, and uſed with fo much latitude, | ploit upon England. Bacon s Henry Vll. x 
that its whole extent is not eaſily compre- A thing may mate to my preſent purpoſe, Bl. 

hended, nor are its attenuated and fugitive | It males to this purpoſe, that the light con. 
meanings eafily caught and reftrained. 3 ſtones m muſt be ſet in the ſun be. EE 4 
The original ſenſe, including either pro- . EF l ight. Ka 150 3 I 
duction or formation, may be traced through | Mo 2 by 2 (a boy ac wy edge, BE) x 
all the varieties of application. E r im any une; — 
8 or even my own confeſſion males againſt me. 
15 To ho pH + to go any way ; cots eee 
? 4 ? ob | ; ; „ 
Ohme, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 4+ To ſhew ; to appear; tO.Carry appearance, F "4 
Ill think, that one of them is hereabouts | Joſhua and all Iſrael made as if they were beaten 
: W as, 9 ' $ Pe , — 000 25 - had; 
And cannot make away, Shakeſp. Othello. | - before them and fled. 3 Juſb. viii. 5. 
1 do beſeech your majeſty nale up It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that 3 
Leſt yourretirementdo amaze your friends.$bake/p. you mate as if you hanged yourſelf, and they wil 
The earl of Lincoln reſolved to make on where give it out that you are quite dead. Arbutbn, 
the king was, to give him battle, and marched | 5 To make away with. To deſtroy to kill 3 
towards Newark. ; : Bacon. to make away, This phraſe is improper. 8 
There made forth to us a ſmall boat, with about The women of Greece were ſeized with an u- " 


accountable melancholy, which diſpoſed ſeveral 
of them to make away with themſelves, Aduſu. 
6. To make for, To advantage; to favour. RE 
Compare with indifferency thele diſparitics « 
times, and. we ſhall plainly perceive, that the m_- 
male for the advantage of England at this preſcit RD 
time, = Bacon's War with Spa, 
None deny there is a God, but thoſe for whom 
it naleth that there were no God. Bacon's Eci. 
Il was affur'd, that nothing was deſign'd : 
Againſt thee but ſafe cuſtody and hold; 
That mode for me, I knew that liberty 


Wauld draw thee forth toperilous enter prizes. Nl. 2 


7. To make up for, To compenſate; to b ne 

„ inſtead. _ * | | „ 

Hlave you got a ſupply of friends to mai / 
for thoſe who are gone? ' Swift to Th 


8. To make with. To concur. 1 
Antiquity, cuſtom, and conſent, in the chu Wm 
of God, making with that which law doth eſtab) bn 
are themſelves moſt ſufficient reaſons to upb0' ne 
the ſame, unleſs ſome notable publick incor 8s 
venience enforce the contrary. Eulen 
Max, mak, . , [from the verb.] Fon; 
ſtructure; nature. . 
Thoſe mercurial ſpirits, which were only l, 
© the earth to ſhew men their folly in admiring“ Wy 


— 


1 Addiſon, 


_ Poſſeſs delights of a nobler make and nature, whid A 4 | 
| anfcdate immertality. 1 9 72 


* 


* 


MAL 


| Uron the deceaſe of a lion the beaſts met to | 
duale a king: ſeveral put up, but one was not of 
ae for a king; another wanted brains or its ength. 


ts L' Eflrange. 

js our perfection of fo frail a mate, _ 
XX As ev'ry plot can undermine and ſhake? Dryden. 
EE $geveral lies are produced in the loyal ward of 
portſoken of ſo feeble a Male, as not to bear car- 

be riage to the Royal Exchange. Addiſon's Freeboller. 

it may be with ſuperior ſouls as with gigantick, 
EX which exceed the due proportion of parts, and, 
© like the old heroes of that mate, commit ſome- 
bw 4 1 thing near extravagance. Pope. 
xs, mak. . / maca, ze maca, Sax. ] 
Companion; favourite friend. 
= The elf therewith aſtonied, 
RE Voſtarted lightly from his looſer mate, ! 
And his unſteady weapons gan in hand to take. 

; | | — Fairy Qucen. 
RE Bid her therefore berſelf ſoon ready male, 
ro wait on love amongſt his lovely crew; 

= Where every one that miſfeth then her make, 
WE Shall be by him amearſt with penance due. Spenſer. | 
= For ſince the wiſe town, | | 
& Has let the ſports down, 
of May games and morris, 
The maids and their makes, 
At dances and wakes, 
Had their napkins and poſies, 
And the wipers for noſes. 
i' EBATE, mAk-bit. 7. / 
, FREE 4ate.] Breeder of quarrels. 
"8 Love in her paſſions, like a right matebate, whiſ- 
pered to both fides arguments of quarrel. Si/ney. 
. ZE Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of 
= makebates, who inflame ſmall quarrels, by 


— 


Ben Fonſon's Owls. 
[make and de- 


a thou- 


$ebift.. 


Both in him, in all things, as is meet, 
he univerſal Maler we may praiſe. Milton. 
his the divine Cecilia found, | 


And to her Mater's praiſe confin'd the ſound. Pope. 


"RE Such plain roofs as piety could raiſe, Wealth; 12 have no male child 3 daughters 
; * 3 And od... vocal with 140 Aer praiſe. Pope. are all married to wealthy patricians. 82 
t ZE 80 The power of reaſoning was given us by our Marz, mall. u. ＋. The he of any ſpecies. 
17 Maler to purſue truths. Watts's Logick. In moſt the male is the greater, and in ſome 
One who makes any thing. | tew the female. : Bacon. 


RE _ Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade; Sultan 
XX Achmet was a maler of ivory rings. Notes on the Odyſſey. 
I dare promiſe her boldly what ſew of her maler: 
ol viſits and compliments dare to do. Pope's Letters. 
. One who ſets any thing in its proper 
—_ You be indeed makers or marrers of all men's 
3 bY | manners within the realm. Aſcham's Schoolmſter. 


Peace,] Peacemaker ; reconciler. 
Io be a malepeace ſhall become my age. Shakeſp. 
A'REWEIGHT, ma'k-wat. 7. ,. [make and 
eweight.] An 


s up weight. | | 
Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
of e 26 candle, nor the joyous taſæ 
1 Of loving friend delights. - 


RE MALAGHITE, mil-4-ki/t. x. [. 5 

his ſtone is ſometimes intirely green, but 
1 lighter than that of the nephritick ſtone, ſo as in 
= colour to reſemble the leaf of the mallow, paanayn, 


1 from which it has its name; though ſometimes it 
4 i veined with White, or ſpotted with blue or black. 


"apy, ech n, , Heber, Fr. 
= neate ; a diltemper ; a diſorder of bo- 
dy; fickneſs, En: | wy 0 

go Better it is to be private 


2 [from make.) 7 


A KEPEACE, mik-pes. n. . [make and] 


y ſmall thing thrown in to make | 


= Woodward, | 


M AL 
Phyſicians firſt require, that the malay be 
own thoroughly, after wards teach bow to cure 
and redrels it. Spenſer. 
Say, can you faſt ? your ſtomachs are too young: 
And abſtinence engenders maladies. Shateſp. 
An accidental violence of motion has removed 


that malay that has baffled the {kill of phyſicians. | 
: South, | 


Love's a malady without a eure; 
Fierce love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart; 
He fires within, and hiſſes at my heart. Dryden. 


MALANDERS, mäl“-An-dürz. u. /. [from ma 
andare, Ital. to go idl.] A dry ſcab on the 
paſtern of horſes, 5 SEE 
MA'LAPERT, mal'-a-pert. adj. {mal and 
pert.] Saucy; quick with impudence; 
ſprightly without reſpect or decency. . 
Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert ; 
Your fire- new ftamp of honour is ſcarce current. 
+ 1  Shakeſp. 
If thou dar'ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. 
— W hat, what? nay, then, I muſt have an ounce 
or two of this malapert blood from you. 
Shakeſp. Troelfth Night. 
Are you growing malapert ? Will you force me 
to make uſe of my authority? Dryd. Spanifs Fryar. 
MATLAPERTNESS, mal -4-pert-nls, u. /. [from 
malapert.) Livelineſs of reply without 
decency ; quick impudence; faucinefs. 
MA/LAPERTLY, mal-a-pert-ly. adv. [from 
malapert.] Impudently ; ſauctly, 
To MALA'XATE, mAl-aks'-it. v. a. Ha ᷣ. 
To ſoften, or knead to ſoſtneſs, any body. 
MALAXA'TION, mäl-Aks-à“-shün. . /. [from 
malaxate.] The act of ſoftening. 
Mark, mä'l. adj. {male, Fr. maſculus, Lat.] 
Of the ſex that begets, not bears young; 
not female. 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, 
who, by the diſſection of the mother, were laid 
open to the world ? | Locke. 
You are the richeſt perſon in the common- 


] 


+ 


There be more males than females, but in dif- 
ferent proportions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. | 
Marz, mal, in compoſition, fignifies 10“; 
from male, Lat. male, old Fr. ' 
MALEADMINISTRA'TION, mal'-2d-min-nis- 
trà“-shün. n. /. Bad management of 
affairs. +. 5 ; EE 
From the praQtice of the wiſeſt nations, when 
a. prince was laid aſide for »naladminiſtration, the 
nobles and people did reſume the adminiſtration 
of the ſupreme power. Swift, 
A general canonical denunciation, is that which 


to the eccleſiaſtical court, for that a ſubject de- 
nounces his ſuperior for maladminiſtration, or a 
wicked life. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
MALECONTE'NT, mal-k6n-tEnt', 4; 
MALECONTE/NTED, mäl-kôn-ten-tid. 8%“ 
[male and content.] Diſcontented; diſſa- 
tisfied, 25 | 
Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, - 
That you ſtand penſive, as half malecontent ? Sbaleſp. 
- Poor Clarence! ls it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. Shak. 
The king, for ſecuring his ſtate againſt muti- 
nous and malecontented ſubjects, who might ha ve 
refuge in Scotland, ſent a ſolemn ambaſſage to 
conclude a peace. e Bacon. 
They cannot ſignalize themſelves as malecontents, 
without breaking through all the ſofter virtues. 
a Aaduiſon s Freebolder. 
The uſual way in deſpotick governments is to 


- 


* 
- 


| 


1 In ads torments, than ty d to the pomp of a | 
. 3 Fl ace, - 5 1 * 

: Nurſe inward maldties, which have not ſcope to 

| SR 


* 


is made touching ſuch a matter as properly belongs 


MALEDI'CTION, 


9 


r 


MAL 


MACSECONTENTEBDLY, mAl-kdon-tontid-17, 


ad. from malecontent ] With diſcontent. 


' MALECONTE'NTEDNESS, mMal-kOn-ten - tid- 
nls. n. /. [from malecontent.) Diſcon- 
tentedneſs; want of 


affection to govern- 
ment. 22 e 6 

They would aſcribe the laying down my paper 
to a ſpirit of malecontentedneſs. . Spedtator. 


MAL 8DI'CTED, mal-18-dIk'-tid. adj. Lmale- 


dictus, Lat.] Accurſed. "vp 
mal-le-dik'-shun. . /. 
Cnalediction, Fr. malediftio, Lat.] Curſe; 
execration ; denunciation of evil. 

Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, 
To wretched me, the laſt, worſt maleuiction. Sidney. 
The true original cauſe, divine malediction, laid 
by the fin of man upon theſe creatures which God 
hath made for the uſe of man, was above the reach 
of natural capacity. | Hocker. 

In Spain they ſtaid near eight months, during 
which Buckingham lay under millions of male- 
ditions ; which, upon the prince's arrival in the 
weſt, did vaniſh into praiſes. Wotton. 


/ 


MaLEFA'CTION, mal-l6-fak'-shan. 2. ſ. [male 


and facio, Lat.] A crime; an offence. 

| . Guilty creatures at a play | 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 

Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 


They have proclaim'd their malefactions. Sbaleſp. 


MaLtra'oror, mAl-18-faik-tar. . ſ. [male 


and facio, Lat.] An offender againſt law; 
a criminal ; a guilty 2 
| A jaylor to bring forth 

Some mouſtrous malefaFor. Shak. Antony and Cleop. 

Fear his word, | 
As much as malefafors do your ſword. Roſcommon. 
It is a fad thing when men ſhall repair to the 

miniſtry, not for preferment but refuge; like 
male factors fly ing to the altar, only to ſave their 


8 | | 55 South. 

lf their barking dog diſturb her eaſe, _ 

Th' unmanner'd male factor is arraign'd. Dryden. 
The maleſactor goat was laid | : 

On Bacchus altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 
MALE FICK, | „Ar F adj. [malefi- 

MALE” 1 8 mal-Icf'-flk. ] cus, Lat.] 

Miſchievous ; hurtful. . 


MALEPRA'CTICE, mäl-präk“-tis. 2. /. [male 
and practice.] Practice contrary to rules. 
MaLEvorENCE, ma-lev'-y0-lens. n. ſ. [male + 
volentia, Lat.] III will; inclination to hurt 
others; malignity. © 5 
| The ſon of Duncan 
Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpect. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


MALE'VOLENT, ma-Iev'-v0-lEnt, adj. | male- 
volus, Lat.] IIl-diſpoſed towards others; 
unfavourable ; malignant. | 

. I have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent ſtars have ſtruggled hard, 
And held us long aſunder. Dryden: King Arthur. 

MALE'VOLENTLY, mi-lev'-v0-lEnt-ly. ad. 
[from malepolence.} Malignly ; malignantly ; 
with ill- will. W 8s e 

| The oak did not only reſent his fall, but vindi- 
dicate him from aſperſions malevolently caſt upon 
him. | e H uorwel. 

n mäl-Is. 1. /. [malice, Fr. malitia, 

ary: -- 2 | 

1. Badneſs of deſign ; deliberate miſchief. _ 

 _ God hath forgiven me many ſins of malice, and 
therefore ſurely he will pity my infirmities. 

Toter Holy Living, 
e; deſire © Hurting. 


2. Ill intention to any on 
Duncan is in his grave; 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 


| confine the malccontent to ſome caſtle, Addiſon, 


4 


. 


x 


| 


Can touch him further! S459. Macketh. | 
. „When 


% 


— MaLrciovsLy, mä-Hsh“-üs-Iy. adv. [from 


' Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſky 


3 


MAI. 


When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improv d 5 | 
In medicated fraud and malice, bent | 
On man's deſtruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier. on himſelf, fearleſs return d. Milion. 
7 o MA'LicE, mal- Ns: v. a. [from the noun.] 
To regard with ill will. Obſolete. 
The cauſe why he this fly ſo maliced, 1 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, | 
The moſt fine-fingered workman on the ground, 7 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquiſh'd. Spenſer. | 
_ MaLr'ciov s, mi-lsh'-vis. adj. [malicieux, Fr. | 
malitioſus, Lat.] IIl- diſpoſed to 5 one; 
intending ill; malignant. 
5 We muſt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſures ; which ever 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow 
JW. That i is new-trimm'd. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
| [ grant him bloody, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry ſin 
That has a name. Sbalęſp. Macbetb. 
Thou know'ſt what malicious foe, 
Envying our happineſs, and of-his own 2 
; Deſpairing, ſeeks to work us woe and ſhame. - 
x Milton. 
The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbifick 
conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 


Harvey on Conſumptions, 


<H 


malicious.) With malignity; with intention 
of miſchief. 
An intrigue between his majeſty and a junto of 
miniſters malicionſy bent againſt me, broke out, 
and had like to have ended in my utter deſtruc- 
tion. Swift. 
MaL1'crousness, ma- lle üs als. n. /. from 
.malicious.} Malice; intention of miſchief | 
to another. 
Not out of envy or maliciouſneſs, = 
Do I forbear to crave your ſpecial aid. are, 


Marlon, mä“ -n. adj. Imaligne, Fr. malig- 
nus, Lat. the g is mute or liqueſcent.] 
x. Unfavourable ; ill diſpoſed to any one; 
malicious. 
"Witchcraft may be by operation of malign ſpi- | 


Bacon. 


ts, 
If in the candtellacions war were ſprung, 
+ Two planets, ruſhing from aſpect malign i 


Should Rn, and their jarring ſpheres confound. 
Milton. 

. Of contempt, and the malion hoſtile influence it 
bas upon government, every man's experience 


will inform him. South. 
2. Infectious; fatal to the body; peſtilen- 
tial. 


le that turneth the humours back, and maketh 

. the wound bleed inwards, cndangereth malign 
ulcers and nici imopoſthumations, 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

To Marron, ma- In. v. a. [from the adjec- 
tive. ] | 

1. To regard with envy or malice. 31 

The people practiſe what miſchiefs and Wade 

they will againſt private men, whom they malign, 

by ſtealing their goods, or murdering them, 

Spenſer on Ireland. 


It is hardly to be thought that any governor | 


mould ſo malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evil 
to grow up which he might timely have kept | 
under. 
Strangers conſpired together againſt him, and 
g malioned him in the wilderneſs. Zeclus, xlv. 18. 
ei; is a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be | 
maligne landing, and to be deſpiſed falling; then n 
üs it a lealuxe to be great, 5 and to be able to dif- 
men's fortünes. South, 


4. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. | 
\MALI'GNANCY,, md-tig'-ndn-89, n 1. J. {from b 
m_ "ny 


At place of potency, and ſway o' th' ſtate, 


Spenſer on Treland. | 


* 
„ MAT 


1. Malevolence; malice; unfavourableneſs. 

My ftars ſhine darkly over me; the malignancy 
of my fate might, perhaps, diſtemper yours; there- | 
fore 1 crave your leave that I may bear my evils 
alone. Sbaleſp. 

2. Deſtructive tendency. 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, ac- 
cording to the degree of its malignancy, either 
proves eaſily curable, or elſe it proceeds in its ve- 
nom. _ Wiſeman's Surgery. 


is ma- ls nant. adj. malignant, 
Fr. 
. Malign ; envious ; unpropitious; 3 malici- 
8 ; miſchievous ; z intending or effecting 
O malignant and ill-boding ſtars ! | 
Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death. Shaksſp. 
Not friended by his wiſh to' your high perſon, | 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shate/p. Henry VIII. 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, Milton. | 
They have ſeen all other notions beſides their 
own repreſented in a falſe and malignant light ; 
whereupon they judge and condemn at once. 


Pati, Improvement of the Mind. | 


2. Hoſtile to live: as, malignant fevers. . 


They hold, that the cauſe of the gout is a n. 


lignant vapour that falls upon the joint; that the 
ſwelling is a kindneſs in nature, that calls down 
humours to damp the malignity of the vapours, 
and A aſſuage the pain, Temple. 
Let the learn'd begin 
The enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; 
How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, 
What an the faultleſs frame they found to make 
their prey ? Dryden. 
MarL1'cnanT, ma-lig -nlot, "PR 
1. A man of ill intention, malevolently dit. 
poſed. 

Occaſion was taken, by ſeveral malignants, 2 
cretly to undermine his great authority in the | 
church of Chriſt, : Hiovoler. 

2. It was a word uſed of the defenders of the 
church and monarchy by the rebel ſectaries 
in the civil wars. 


MALYGNANTLY, mb. lg nt. . os [from | 


malignant.) With ill intention; 1 
ly; miſchievouſly. 
Now arriving 


If he ſhould ſtil] maligaantly remain 
FAft foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


M 4aL1/GNER, ma-In-nar. n. /. [from malign.] 


1. One who regards another with ill will. 
I thought it neceſſary to juſtify my character 


in point of cleanlineſs, which my maligners call in ba 


queſtion. 


Stoift. 
2. Sarcaſtical 8 


Such as theſe are pbiloſophy - 5 lids who | 
. pronounce the moſt generous contemplations, | 


needleſs unprofitable ſubtleties, Glanville, 


MALYGNITY, ma-lig -nit-y. n. 7 [malignit 
Fei - | 
1. Malice; maliciouſneſs. 


Deeds are done which man might charge aright 


On ſtubborn fate, or undiſcerning might, 

Had not the ir guilt the lawleſs ſoldiers known, 

And made the whole malignity their own. Tickel, 

2. Contrariety to life; deſtructive tendency. 

Whether auy tokens of poiſon did appear, re- 

ports are various ; ; his phy ſicians diſcerned an in- 

vincible m ity in his diſcaſe. Hayward. 
No e 


diſeaſe. 


1 Ling Charles. 
3. Evilneſs of oature,. - 


This ſhews the high 22 of fraud, that N 


in the natural courſe of it tends to the defiruRiod 
of common, life, by SODA trult and going 
confidence. : 95 


5 


| Ma'LLEAB E, mar- lyabl. adj. ILmallrablt, 


I !be bodies of moſt uſe that are ſought for out 


could be obtained with any vigour | 
proportionable to the n of that far-ſpread | 


MAL 


MaLrcxLy, m n-. adv. (from malign,) 
Enwviouſly ; with ill will; miſchievouſſy. 
Leſt you think | railly more than teach, 
Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach ; 
Let me for once preſume t' inſtruct the times. P 
Malkin, ma'-kin. u. /. [from mal of Mar, 
and Ein the diminutive termination.) A 
kind of mop made of clouts for ſweepid 
ovens; thence a frightful figure of clout 
dreſſed up; thence a dirty wench. Hanny,, 
The kitchen alli pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamd'ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. Cori, 
Mal, mal. n. /. [malleus, Lat. a hammer, 
1. A kind of beater or hammer. 
He took a mall, and after having hollowed t+ 
handle, and that part which ſtrikes the ball, be 
encloſed in them ſeveral drugs. Addiſon's Speclaty. 


2. A ſtroke; a blow. Not in uſe. 
With mighty mall, 
The monſter mercileſs him made to fall. Fairy 9, 
Give that rev'rend head 4 wall | 
Or two, or three, againſt a wall. Hudites, 
3. A walk where they formerly played with 
malls and balls. Moll is, in Ilandick, an 
area or walk ſpread with ſhells. 
This the beau monde ſhall from the mall ſurvey, 
And hail with mulick its propitious ray. Zo: 
To MALL, mal'. v. a. {fromthe noun;] To 
beat or ſtrike with a mall. 
Ma'LLARD, mal'-lard. 2. / Lmalari, Fr.] 
The drake of the wild duck. 
Antony claps on his ſea wings like a doating 
mallard, 
Leaving the fight i in height. Shat. Ant. and Cle, 
- The birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn art 
Ds ſhoveler, and gooſe. Peacham on Drawing, 
Arm your hook with the line, and cut ſo much 
of a brown mallard's feather as will make the 
wings. 2 . Waltan's 
MALLEABULITY, mäl-Iya- bil It- y. 


from mallięabie.] Quality of ig 110 


hammer. 

suppoling the nominal eſſence of gold to be a 
body of ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with 
the malleability and fuſibility, the real eſſence is 


that 7 Te, on which theſe qualities and their 
union de Locle. 


Fr. from malleus, Lat. a hammer.] Capable 
of being ſpread by beating: this is a qua- 
lity pofſcfſed in the moſt eminent degree 
by gold, it being more ductile than any 


other metal; and is oppofite to friability 
or brittleneſs. uinc). 


not to the degree to be malleable. 

The beaten ſoldier proves moſt manful, 
That like his fword endures the anvil; 
And juſtly*'s held more formidable, | 

The more his valour 's malleable. | Hudibras, 

If the body is compact, and bends or. yields 

_ inward to preſſion without any ſliding of its parts, 
it is hard and elaſtick, returning to its figure with 
a force riſing from the mutual attraction of its 
parts: if the parts ſlide upon one another, the body 
is malleable or ſoft. 
\MA'LLEABLENESS, mal Jyäbl-nls. x. /. (from 
malleable. Quality of enduring the ham- 
mer; malleabllity; ductility.  - 


Bacon. 


of the earth are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed 


from other bodies by their weight fuſibility, 
malleablenęſſ. * eig : . 


ToMarTEATE, mAl-lyAt. v. a. {from malltus, 


Lat.] To hamr to f ape by 
the hammer, 9250 4 8 


He fixſt found out the art of melting and. 4 


Sw 1 


I * metals, and making them uſeful 1 tools. 


* 
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Make it more ſtrong for falls, though it come 


1 | Newton' 4 Opticks. e 


hammer; quality of ſpreading under the | 1 


M AM 
IueiiEr, mäl“-It. 2. fo [L malleus, Lat] A 


wooden hammer. 

The veſſel ſoddered up was warily ſtruck with 
4 wooden mall, and thereby compreſſed, Boyle. 
Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet, ith the right they. lift. Dryd. 
WE M4/iiows, mal-16z. 1. /. mal ua, Lat. mæ - 
= lepe, Sax.] A plant. 

ds or mallots for the pot, 
= That keep the looſen d body found. 
WE MA'LMSEY, mä m-z5. u. /. 
. A fort of grape. 
2. A kind of wine. oe 
Mietheglin, wort, and as Shakeſp. 
> MAL. m#'tt. 1. /. [mealr, Sax. mout, Dt. 
== Grain ſteeped in water and fermented, then 
dried on a kiln. 
- Beer hath mal: firſt infuſed i in the liquor, and 1s 
= afterwards boiled with the hop. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
EMA'TpusT, milt-dast. .. [malt and dub. 
=  Malt-dyt is an enricher o barren land, and a 
N 9 unprover of barley. Mortimer s Hu andiry. | 
WEMaLTFLOOR, malt- flor. a. . [{:nalt and 
For. ] A floor to dry malt. 
Empty the corn from the ciſtern into the alt- 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
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Dryden. 


- e Marr, mit. v. u. 
2 4 .. To make malt. 
To be made malt. 


= will make it malt worſe. Mortimer . Hr ſhards . 
EMA'LTDRIN x, ma'lt- drink. n. ſ. [malt and 


. All leb in, may | be boiled i inta the conſiſtence 
of a ſlimy ſyrup. Ficher on ibe Humours. 


MLTHoORSE, mällt-höôrs. 2. /. [malt and 
EH horſe.) It ſeems to have been, in Shake- 
5 5 are's time, a term of reproach for a dull 
dolt. 

You pen ſwain, you whorſon, you malthorſe 
Shaheſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
| Mome, malthorſe, capon, eoxcomb, idiot, patch. 


— __ 
* dunn, m3'lt-min. * n. ſ. [from malt. 
4 4 UG m2ls-tur, 


13 One who makes 


9 Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's 
1 | fide; but he unfortunately taught her to drink 


Lat. J Re to — oa 


F Piatvzasa TION, mäl- eb. 1. / 
| (Fr.] Bad ſhifts; mean artifices; wicked 
== and fraudulent tricks. | 
Ma, mam. 9 
Mauna“, mim-mY. 32 Thi is word is ſaid to 
== bcfound for the compellation of motherin all 
languages; and is therefore ſuppoſed to be 


fond word for mother, 
_ Foor Cupid ſobbing ſcarce could ſpeak; 
nter mamma, I did not know ye; 
. Alas! how eafy my miſtake, , _ he 
5 Trook you for your likeneſs Cloe. Prior. 
= Little maſters and miſſes are great impediments 
watts; theremedy is to bribe them, that they | 
© may not tell tales to pappa and mamma.” Swift. 
5 Mann E tree, mm- mè-trè. 7. 


6 
mammee tree hath a roſaceous 1 which 


To houſe it green it will mow-burn, which | 


Sir Arthur the ma Jer! / how fine it will ſound! | | 
Sift. 1 


bran, of 0 ſhe died; and Tom i is now a 


ö 


Lnamma, Lat. 


the firſt ſyllables that a child pronounces.] |. 
| 


MAN 


MAN MIFORM, mim b . EPA nam 


miforme, Fr. mamma and forma, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the ſhape of paps or dugs. : 
Mamn1LLARY, mim-mill Ja-ry. adj. Fmam- 
millaipe, Fre niammillaris, Lat.] Belonging 
to the paps or dugs. 
MA'MMOCK, mäm'-mük. x. /. A large 
ſhapeleſs piece. 


The 1 ice was broken into large ieee 


James s Voyage. | 


To Ma“ MMOCK, mam':mik. Y. a, [from the 
nonn.] To tear; to break; to pull to 
pieces. 


I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he 


did fo ſet his teeth, and did tear it | Oh, I wartant, 
how he mammockt it. Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 


MA MMO N, mam „mͤͤn. 2. F 
Riches. 

MAN, män'. u. ſ. Iman, mon, Sax. 

I, Human being. 

The king is but a man as I am: the violet 
ſmells tothim as it doth to me; the element ſhews 
to him as it doth to me, all tha lenfes have but 
human conditions. " = Shateſp, 

All the weſt bank of Nilus is poſſeſſed by an 
00 man- eating nation. Brere gu uod. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man defign'd, 
Conſcious of thought, Dryden's Ovid. 

Nature in man capacious ſouls hath wrought, 
And given them voice expreſſive of their thought; 
In man the god deſcends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech. 

A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, 
with the powers of motion and reaſoning joined to 
ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Locke. 

On human actions reaſon though you can, 

It may be reaſon, but it is not zzan. Pope's Epiſtles, | 
2. Not a woman. 
Bring forth men children only ! 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould cotnpoſe 
Nothing but males. | Shakeſp. as. 
I had not ſo much of men in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Sbalgſp. Henry V. 
n man child ſhall be circumciſed. 
Gen, xvii. 10. 
Ceneus, a woman once, and once a nan, 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. Dryd. nei 


people of quality, to keep men cooks of the French 
nation. ag; 
3. Not a boy. 
The nurſe's legends are for truth receiv'd, 
And the man arme but what the boy believ'd. 
Dryden. 
4. A ſervant; an attendant; a dependant. 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus preſerves my loved life, 
Thanked be I that keep a mar, 
Who ended hath this bloody ſtrife ; 
For if my man muſt praiſes have, 4 
What then muſt I that keep the knave ? 
7 My brother's ſervants 
at's Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shak. 
Such gentlemen as are his majeſty's own ſworn | 
' ſervants ſhould be preferred to the charge of his 
majeſty's. ſhips; choice being made of men of 
valaur and capacity rather than to employ other 


e. | 


men's men. 0 Raleigb s Efays. 
I and my man will preſently go ri 
Far as the Corniſh mount. ; Coꝛuley. 


becomes an almoſt ſpherical ficſhy fruit, | contempt. 
containing two or three ood inclaſed in hard You may hs of any thing we fay : 1 
Mun ſhells. Miller. Re. ſpeak notreaſon, man, — Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Amun, mam/-mlt." n. 1 [from man or It is uſed in a looſe fignification like the 


N e A puppet, a Hgure dreffed up. 
Kate! thi Id ee 
is is no wor 2 
11 with lips. 8bat. 


— 


0 


— 


1 


— on, one, any one. 


love me, nor a mu cannot make hirn laugh. 
| | | IgE _ IV. 


* | ” rn 
- 


© 


[Syriack.] | 


A long time ſince the cuſtom began, among | 


22 


5. A word of familiar addreſs, Pondering on |- 


This ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth 50 15 


ks 


MAN 


A man in an ioftant may diſcover the afſertion 


to be impoſſible. More Divine Dialogues. 
He isa good-natured men, and will give as much 
as a man would deſire. Stilling fleet. 
By ten thouſand of them a man ſhall not be able 
to advance one flep in knowledge. Tillotſen's Serm. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects 
to purſue, nor be taken off from thoſe they have 
once fixed on; but run away with a ai, in purſuit. 
of thoſe ideas they have in view. Lecle. 
A man would expect to find ſome antiquities; 
but all they haye to ſhow of this nature is an, old. 
roſtrum of a Roman ſhip. Addiſon. 
A man might make a pretty landſcape of his own 
plantation. Add;jon. 
7. One of uncommon qualifications. 
Manners maketh man. William of Wickbam, 
I dare do all that may become a man; 1 
Who dares do more is none. : 
What beaſt was't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 
When you durſt do it, then you were a nan; 
And, to be more than what you 12 you would 
Be ſo much more the man, Sbaleſp. Macheth. 
He tript me behind, . rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Will reckons he ſhould not have been the man 
he is, had not he broke windows, and knocked 
down conſtables, when Hie was a young fellow. 
Azdiſon's Spectator. 8 
8. A human being qualified in any particular 
manner. | 
Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from 
his youth. I Samuel, xvii. 33. 
9. Individual. 
In matters of equity between man and man, 
. our Saviour has taught us to put my neighbour | 
iz the place of myſelf, and myſelf in the Place of 
my neighbour. W atts' s Logic. 
Io, Not a beaſt. 

Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn's heats retain, © 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man. Creech. 
11. Wealthy or independent perſon.; to this 
ſenſe ſome refer the following paſſage of 
Shakeſpeare, others to the ſen e next fore- 


going. 8 


There would this monſter make* a man; any | 


ſtrange beaſt there makes a man, Shake/p. T. ampel. 
What poor man would not carry a great bur- 
then of gold to be made a mar forever. Tillotſon. 


12. When a perſon is not in his ſenſes, we 


ſay, he is not his own man. Ainſau. 


13. A moveable piece at cheſs or draughts. 
14. Man of war. 


A ſhip of war. 
A Flemiſh man of war lighted upon 8 and 
overmaſtered them. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


| To Max, man'. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with men. 


Your ſhips are not well mann 43 
Your mariners are muliteers, or ab ! 
There ſtands the caſtle by yond tuft of trees, 
Mann 'd with three hundred men. Shak. Rich, II. 
A navy, te ſecure the ſeas, is nun d; 
And forces ſent. Daniel's Civil War. 
It hath been agreed, that either of them frould 


| ſend certain ſhips to ſea well anned, and api arel- 


led to fight. Hayward. 
Their. ſhips go as long voyages as any, and 


for their burdens as well manned. Raleigb' Eſays. 


He had manned it with a great number of tall 
ſoldiers, more than for the Proportion of LY 
caſtle. 
They aan their boats, and a their e 
„ Waller. 
The bl gal could ſet out thirty men of * 
a hundr es, and ten galeaſes; thaugh 1 
cannot conceive how they eu man à feet of < 
half the number. _ - Addiſon on Italy. 


Timoleon forced the Garth ns out, though 
they bad Ks out a fle Fee kanded me 
9 Arbuthnot. 


of war. 
| 2. To 


—- 


BE To govern; to make tractable. 


Should leave a tract of glory in the ſkies. H 


8. To treat with caution or Grey. 
is a | merely Gallick, not to 
ates - is "I 


A 


® To guard with men. 
Zee, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
7 . 
The ſummons take of the ſame trumpet's call, 
- To fally from one port, or man one publick wall, 


| Tate, Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
* To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Dryd. 
Adviſe how war may be beſt upheld, MaA'NAaGe, man'-Idzh. u. /. [meſnage, menage, 
Mad by her two main nerves, iron and gold, Fr.] | 
| In all her equipage. Milton. 1. Conduct; adminiſtration, 


Theodoſius having manned his ſoul with proper 
reflexions, exerted himſelf in the beſt manner he 
could, to animate his penitent. Addiſon's Spee?, 

4. To tame a hawk. 1 : | 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 

That is, to watch her. : Sbaleſp. 
5. To attend; to ſerve; to wait on as a man 

or ſervant. | | 

Thou whoreſon mandrake, thou art fitter to be 
worn in my cap than to wait at my heels: I was 
never manned with agate till now. Shakeſp. 

They diſtil their huſbands land 
In decoQions, and are mann'd 
With ten empiricks in their chamber, 

Lying for the ſpirit of amber. Ben Jonſon : Foreſt, 
6. To direct in hoftility ; to point; to aim. 
An obſolete word. | ; 
Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 

* And herenres  —_© Sbaleſp. Othello. 
MA“ NACLES, min'-naklz. 2. /. [manicles, 


Fr. manicæ from manus, Lat.] Chain for | 


the hands ; ſhackles. 
For my ſake wear this glove ; 
It is a nanacle of love. Sbhaleſp. Cymbeline. 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ſtreets. 
Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and 
like manacles on the right-hand, Ecclus /xx1. 19. 
I be law good men count their ornament and 


protection; others, their manacles and oppreſſion. 
3 King Cbarles. 
To Ma/NAcLE, man'-nakl. v. a. (from the 


, noun.] To chain the hands; to ſhackle. 
> PSPLRES Weill bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shaleſp. 
Fil nanacle thy neck and feet together. Shake/p. 
Is it thus you uſe this monarch, to manacle and 
* ſhackle him hand and feot ? 


Fr.] 

1. To conduct; to carry ou. 
Ihe fathers had managed the charge of idolatry 
againſt the heathens. - 1 
Let her at leaſt the vocal braſs inſpire, 
And tell the nations in no vulgar ſtra in, 

What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. 

7 ; | e Prior. 


2. To train a horfe to graceful action. 5 


He rode up and down gallantly mounted, ma- | 


naging his horfe, and charging and difcharging his 
. .. 
; They vault from hunters to the manay'd ſeed. 


Young. 


Let us ſtick to our point, and we will manage 
Bull IN warrant you. Arbuthnot”s Job Bull. 
4. To wield; to move or uſe eafily. 


\ 


eaſily managed. 

caution, G 8 
here is no more to manage J If 1 fall, 
It ſhall be like myſelf; a ſetting fun _- 


"4+ 


_ © "The leſs he had to loſe, the lefs he car'd 


| To manage Joathfome life, when love was the re- | 


» 
E „ >< 
- 


Ghateſp, Coriol. | 


| | Arbuthnot and Pope, | 
To Ma'xAGER, man'-nidzh. v. a. [menager, 


Stilling fleet. - I 


| x. Condud; adminiſtration, | | 
An ill argument introduced with deference, 
will procure more credit than the profoundeſt | 


Long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be 
6 4 5 & . Newtn.. 


J. To huſband; to make the” object of | 


: this | 
ii. 


MAN 
Notwithſtanding it was ſo much his intereſt to 
manage his proteſtant ſubjects in the country, he 


made over his principality to France. Adiiſon. 
To Ma'xAaGE, man'-idzh. v. a. To ſuperin- 
tend affairs; to tranſact. | 


| To him put | 
The manage of my ſtate. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
This might have been prevented, 
With very eaſy arguments of love, | 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms muſt 
With fearful, bloody iſſue arbitrate. Shaleſp. 
For the rebels which ſtand out in Ireland, 
Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege, | 
Ere further leiſure yield them further means, 
0 Shaleſp. 
Young men, in the conduct and manage of ac- | 
tions, embrace more than they can hold, and ſtir 
. more than they can quiet. Bacon. 
The plea of a good intention will ſerve to 
ſanctify the worſt actions; the proof of which is 
but too manifeſt from that ſcandalous dectrine of 
the jeſuits concerning the direction of the inten- 
tion, and likewiſe from the whole manage of the 
late rebellion. | | 
2. Uſe; inſtrumentality. | 
To think to make gold of quickſilver is not to 
be hoped; for quickſilver will not endure the mu- 
S nage of the fire. ; 
3. Government of a horſe. 
In thy ſlumbers 
I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage to the bounding ſteed. 
s | Sbaleſp. 
Ihe horſe you muſt draw in his career with his 
manage and turn, doing the curvetto, Peacbam. 
4. Diſcipline ; governance. | 
Whenever we take a ſtrong bias, it is not out of 
a moral incapacity to do better, but for want of a 
careſul manage and diſcipline to ſet us right at firſt. 
IT L' Eftrange. 
MAa"NAGEABLE, man -nidzh-ibl. adj. (from 
manage.] _ e Þ | 
1. Eafy in the uſe ; not difficult to be wield- 
„ TE | 
The conditions of weapons and their improve- 


and that the carriage may be light and manageadle. 
| / Baca Eſſays. 
Very long tubes are, by reaſon of their length, 
apt to bend, and ſhake by bending ſo as to cauſe 
a continual trembling in the objects, whereas by 

cContrivance the glaſſes are readily manageable. 
h | Newton, 


2. Governable ; tractable. 


_ {from manageavl/e.) 
1. Accommodation to eaſy ule. | | 
This diſazreement maybe imputed to-the greater 
or leſs exactneſs or manageableneſs of the inſtru- 
ments employed. 5 Boyle. 
2+ Tractableneſs; eaſineſs to be governed. 


nagement, Fr.] i 


* 


ſcience with a rough, inſolent, and noiſy manuge- 
The wrong management of the earl of Godol- 
pPhbim was the only cauſe of the. union. Swift. 
2. Prudence; cunning practice. 
Mark with what management their tribes divide; 
Some ſtick to you, and ſome to t'other fide. Dryd.. 

? 3. Practice; traniaction; dealing... |: 


* * 


1 the vie w of being advanced to the pontificate. 


South. 1 


Bacon. 


3. Manner gf uſing. 


ment are, that they may ſerve. in all weathers; 


5 A beautiful grain, will poliſh well and laſt wh A | 
and is therefore much eſteemed: in cutting do 


Ma'XAGEABLENESS, min '-nidzh-Ibl-nls, 1. {ail 


|. in danger of loſing their fight : the fruit is c 


MaAa'XNAGEMENT, man'-nidzh-ment. u. . (ne- 


"Lock? on Education. | 


He had great zz aagement.wath ecclefiaſticks * 1 


0 # 


[ Muyorz it is particularly uſed of the pu 


; Ko 8 ; = ob — 


H * 4 " 
' 7 
mn I * 3 
: — 4 q 
MAN S 


Ma'xAGER, man'-nidzh-tir. n. J. from Ju 
nage. . 3 
1. One who has the conduct or diredion g 

any thing. KL 
A A ſkilful manager of the rabble, fo long as % 
have but ears to hear, needs never enquire wi, WA 
ther they have any underſtanding. S 
The manager opens his ſluice every night, m 
diſtributes the water into the town. At, 

An artful manager, that crept between : 
His friend and ſhame, and was a kind of ſcrem WR 


rl od. Wt * 


n . 
. o 


1 ,_ 
2. A man of frugality ; a good huſbang, a 1 
A prince of great aſpiring thoughts: in 1, 
main, a manager of his treaſure, and yet bm nl: 
ſul, from his own motion, wherever he diſem 
merit. 5 TN | 
The moſt ſeyere cenſor cannot but be ple 
with the prodigality of Ovid's wit; though, ">> 
could have wiſhed, that the maſter of it hade _ 
Dr, 


wm on, = ©  t 


a better manager, 8 | 7 
Ma'N AGERY, man! idzh-ry. * Sf. (menagr, 
' 1.55 0 


1. Conduct; direQion; adminiſtration, 
They who moſt exactly deſcribe that ba, 
give ſoill an account of any conduct or diſcriy 
in the managery of that affair, that poſterity wy _ 
receive little benefit in the moſt particular rea 
of it, DN Cana 
2. Huſbandry; frugality. | = 
he court of Rome has, in other inſtance, RE 
well atteſted its good managery, that it is no 
dible crowns are conferred gratis. Decay f 


No expert general will bring a. compay i: 
raw, untrained men into the field, but will} 
little bloody ſkirmiſhes, inſtruct them in the ns 
ner of the fight, and teach them the ready». 
nagery of their weapons. Decay of Pb. 1 

MaNa “Trion, ma-na'-shun. . . Lam 
LY] The act of ifſuing from ſometui 
elſe, | _ 

MA*NCHE, man'sh. u. /. [Fr.] A ſleeve. - '\ 

Ma'xchzr, mantsh'-It. 1. / [michet, i * 
Skinner.) A ſmall loaf of fine bread, "x: 

Take a ſmall toaſt of manchet, dipped in dit = 
ſweet almonds. Bu. _ 

I love to entertain my friends with a ſy: 

collation ; a cup of wine, a diſh of fruit, ai _ 
3 ELD More s Din 

MaxchixE'R L tree, mäntsh“-In-El- trè. 2 
[ mancanilla, Lat.] ; 

The manchincgl tree is a native of the Welt bin 
dies, and grows to the ſize of an oak; its won 


thoſe trees, the juice of the bark muſt be burma 
before the work is begun; for it will raiſe bla 
on the ſkin, and burn holes in linen; and 4 
mould fly into the eyes of the labourers, the) & 


color and fize of the golden pippen; many Fur 
peauns have ſuffered, and others loſt their lines , 


eating it: the lea ves abound with juice of the u : 
nature; cattle never ſhelter themſelves, and ſcu -— Fr 
iy will any vegetable grow under their ſhade; Wn 
goats eat this fruit without injury. M8 1 ; 
To MA'NCIPATE, min'-s-pit. v. a. (1 b 
cibo, Lat.] To enſtave; to bind; to tic Wb 
Although the regular part of nature is nn 
varied, yer the meteors, which are in theme. 
more unſtable, and. leſs. mancipated to ſtated Bi: 
tions, are oftentimes employed to various ent WS i 
Manci PA'TION, mAn-$y-p4-shan- . /. (1% 
mageipate.] Slavery; involuntary od! 
11. 7 RC FO e 73-5. | tal ig * 
| SLA-NCIPLE,. man'-s[pl. 2. /. I mancepi . 
The ſteward of „ the pu 


veyor of a college. BY 


. 


a 0 
- ENTS, 
8 y = x 5 * 
MAN 
— * 


S een e un, 
e their griſt went to the mill: 
This fimkin moderately ſtole before, 

Their ſteward ſick, he robb'd them ten times more. 


Fd 


 Betterton's Miller of 66-7.% 
VDA MUS, min-di'-mbis. 7. /. [Lat.] 
writ granted by the king, ſo called from 
the initial word. ; 
EMAxnDARIN, mla der n. 7. 
nobleman or magiſtrate. 5 
par ARv, man-da-ter-y. 1. J/. Lmanda- 
TE aire, Fr. from mando, Lat.) He to whom 
EXE the pope has, by his prerogative,\and pro- 
per right, given a mandate for his 


7 ANDATE, man'-dat. 2. ſ. [mandatu 
. Command. | 
M Her force 18 ew 
WE expreſs mandates or prohibitions, po! 
i 6; pj and conſulfation going before. Hooker. 
The neceſſity of the times caſt the power of 
| the three eſtates upon himſelf, that his mandates 
mould paſs for laws, whereby he laid what taxes 
F he pleaſed. f  * © Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
&. Precept ; charge; commiſſion; ſent or 
WE tranſmitted. 


oF - 7 


A Chineſe 


Aylife. 
m, Lat.] 


not any where ſo apparent as in 


OS Who knows, | 
it the ſcarce-bearded Czfar have not ſent 
W His powerful mandate to you. Sbaleſp. 
; ; This Moor, 
cial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 


voor ſpe 
Shakeſp. Othello. 


RR Hath hither brought. 


ccal'd. i | 
LEES This dream all-powerful Juno ſends, I bear 
ner mighty mandates, and her words you hear. 


$4 . 
W4ND4TOR, min-di-rhr, . J. [Lat.] Di- 
rector. 


A perſon is ſaid to be a client to his advocate, 


at.] Perceptive; directory. | 


"EW > >01516, man'-dibl. . / [mandibula, Lat. 


„ ve jaw; the inſtrument of maſtication. | 
le faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper | 
1; , as if the upper mandible did make an arti- 
„ eulation with the cranium. Grew. | 
x PDA, män-dlbbü-lür. adj. from 


andibula, Lat.] Belonging to the jaw. 


, nb Liox, min-dFl'-lf-un. 1. J. (mandig- 
= ne, Ital.) A ſoldier's coat. Szinner. A 
ooſe garment ; a fleevelcts jacket. Ainfav. 
per, may-dril. 2. / Lmandrin, Fr.] 
% An inſtrument to hold in the lathe the ſub- 
= ſtance to be turned. 5 s 


it f | ax 8 

%% Vork chat is to be turned; this mandret is a ſhank, 

F or pil-randrd. I). \ Moxon. 
A'NDRAKE, man -drik. n. J. [mandragorus, 


Lat. mandragore, Fr.)] 
The flower of the mandrake con 


en {everal parts; the root is ſaid to bear reſem- 
RE Plance to the human form The reports of tying 
> og to this plant, in order to root it up, and 


ll - W prevent the certain death of the perſon who dares 
bs attempt ſuch a deed, and of the groans emitted | 


"RS by it hen the violence is offered, are equally fa- 
e. HRT bulous, _ 8 

Among other virtues, mandrake has bee 
A <<!cbrated for rendering barren women fruitful : | 
is has a ſoporifick quality, and the ancients uſed 
when they wanted a narcotick. of the moſt 
= powerful kind. | | 


I would invent as bitter ſear ching terms, 


benefice. 


eſpecially upon 


He thought the mandate forg d, your death con- 
a 445 Dryden. 


q 70 but a maſter and mandator to his proctor. Ayliqe. | 
(RRM A DarorY, man'-da-tur-y. adj. [mandare, | 


del are made with a long wooden ſhank, | a 0 | : | 
| ndrets are made 5 Eee void of offence, ſhall enjoy peace here, 


Ray on the Creation. 


: to fit {tiff into a round hole that is made in the | | 
 Ma'NFULNEsSsS, män'-fül- nis. f. / (from man- 


| fiſts of one leaf | 
in the ſhape of a bell, and is divided at the top 


Miller. . 
mfalſelßß 


| Hill: Materia Medica, I 
Would curſes kill, as doth the maxndrate's groan, | 


8 Hs curit, as harſh, and horrible to hear. Shakeſp. | | 


M AN 


And ſhrieks like mardrates, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shak. 
Go, and catch a falling ſtar, 
Get with child a mandrake root, Donne. 
To MA/NDUCATE, man'-du-kit. v. a. [man- 
duco, Lat.] To chew; to eat. 2 
Manpuca'TION, min-di-kY-shin, u. /. 
l manducatio, Lat.] Eating. | 
Manducation is the action of the lower jaw in 


before it is received into the ſtomach, Quincy. 
As he who is not a holy perſon does not feed 


and conſequently it cannot be natural fleſh, 
| Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
MaxEe, mi'n, 2. /. [maene, Dut.] The hair 


or other animals. 


of the horſe, and thence to the ground. Sidney. 
A currie comb, maine comb, and whip for a 
jade. Tuſſer. 
The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his am'rous fold; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air. 
The horſes breaking looſe, ran up and down 
with their tails and manes on a light fire. Knolles. 
A lion ſhakes his dreadful man, 
And angry grows. | Waller. 
For quitting both their ſwords and reins, 
They graip'd with all their ſtrength the manes. 
90 Hudibras, 


Max EATER, mAn'-&t-Ar, n. . man and eat. 
| A cannibal; an anthropophagite ; one that 


4 
feeds upon human fleſh, 
 Ma'NED, mind. 4 
I ing a mane. 
MA'NES, mi'-nez, »./. Lat.] Ghoſt; ſhade; 
that which remains of man after death. 
Fail, O ye holy mares / hail again, 5 
5 Paternal aſhes! Dryden's Virgil. 
MA NFUL, min'-fal. adj. {man and full.] 
Bold; ſtout ; daring. 
22 A handtul 4:2 | 
It had devour'd, 'twas ſo manful. Hudibras. 
 M4a'NFULLY, män'“fül-ly. adv. [from man- 
Jul.] Boldly; ſtoutly. 8 
Artimeſia behaved herſelf marfully in a great 


— 


b 


ſaults of his ſpiritual enemies; he that keeps his 


and for ever. 


ul.] Stoutneſs; boldneſs. 
Maxcco'RxN, müng-kärn. ./ mengen, Dut. to 


wheat and rye. It is gene 
mung corn. 


rally pronounced 


* 


, man' Sü-néz. n. ſ. [manganeſia,. 


Max GAN ESE 
low Lat.] 
Manganeſe is a name the glaſſmen uſe for many 
different ſubſtances, that have the ſame effect in 
clearing the foul colour of their glaſs: it is pro- 


þ 


perly an iron ore of a poorer fort. _ Hill. 
Manganeſe is rarely found but in an iron vein. 
e Woodward. 


MANGE, man'dzh. n./. [demangeaiſon, Fr.] 
The itch or ſcab in cattle. 


Ihe ſheep died of the rot, and the ſwine of the 
mange. > oat Ben Forſon, 


* Tell what criſis does divine | 


The place or veſſel in which animals are fed 


Lat 80 "Wor poppy, nor mandr 
5 1 7 agar a 
p Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, | 
p: ball ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep. Shak. 


ov. II. Ne III. 


with corn, 


chewing the food, and preparing it in the mouth | 
upon Chriſt, it is apparent that our manducation | 


muſt be ſpiritual, and therefore ſo muſt the food, | 


which hangs down on the neck of korſes, | 


Dametas was toſſed from the ſaddle to the mare | 


 Shakeſþ. Troil. and Crefſida. | 


dj. {from the noun.] Hav- | 


fight at ſca, when Xerxes ſtood by as a coward. 

k | 2 Albot. 
B I ſlew him man fully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage, or baſe treachery, Shake/p. 
le that with this Chriſtian armour manfully 
ſights againſt, and repels, the temptations and af- 
E 


mingle.] Corn of ſeveral kinds mixed: as, 


Ne The rot in ſheep, or mange in ſwine ? | Hudibras. 8 
Ma'x GER, ma'n»dzhar. 1. /. [mangeoire, Fr.] |. 


1 


MAN 
A churliſh cur got into a manger, and there lay 
growling to keep the horſes from their provender. 
| * | LT. range. 
Ma'ncixtss, mä'ndzh-F-nis. 2. . from 
mangy.] Scabbineis; infection with the 
mange. 8 
MANGLE, mäng'l. 2. /. A machine or uten- 
fil for ſmoothing houſe- linen or women's 
wearing-apparel. | 5 
To MA NGLE, mäng l. v. a. {mangelen, Dut. 
to be wanting; marcus, Lat.] To lacerate; 
to cut or tear piecemeal; to butcher; to 
ſmooth linen by means of a mangle. 
Caſſio, may you ſuſpect. 
Who they ſhould be, that thus have mangled you ? 
Shakeſp. 


F 


—_ 


_— * 
12 * * 


Vour diſhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. SH. 

Thoughts, my tormentors arm'd with deadly: 

. ſtings, | : 10 

Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 
Exaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb, 

Or medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Milton s Agoniſtes. 
Mangle miſchief. Don Sebaſtian. 
The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 9. 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet, 5 
And, ſeiz'd with fear, forgot his mangled meat. 
. Dryden. 
What could ſwords or poiſons, racks or flame, 
But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame ? 
More fatal Henry's words; they murder Emma's 
fame. Prior. 
It is hard, that not one gentleman's daughter 
| ſhould read her own tongue; as any one may 
find, who can hear them when they are diſpoſed to 
mangle a play or a novel, where the leaſt word out 
of the common road diſconcerts them.  Srvift. 
They have joined the moſt obdurate conſonants 
without one intervening. vowel, only to ſhorten 
a ſyllable; ſo that moſt of the books we ſee now- 
a-days,are full of thoſe marglings ang abbreviations, 
- 8 5 ; Swift. 
, _ Inextricable difficulties occur by mangling the 
| ſenſe, and curtailing authors. Baker on Learning. 
Ma'NGLER, mang'-glur. . /. {from mangle]. 
A hacker; one that deſtroys bunglingly. 
Since after thee may rite an impious line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine; 
Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal-part, 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tickel. 
Ma'NGo, mang'-g0. u. /. [mangoftan, Fr.] A 
fruit of the alle of Java, brought to Europe 
pickled; | 3 2 LS oe,” 
The fruit with the huſk, when very young, 
makes a good preſerve, and is uſed to pickle like 
mangoes. 75 e Mortimer. 
What lord of old wou'd bid his cook prepare 
Mangoes, portargo, champignons, cavare? King | 
Ma'xGy, mändzh-V. adj. [from mange. ] 
Infected with the mange; ſcabby. x. 
Away, thou ifluc of a »:angy dog \ Tos 
I ſwoon to ſee thee. Slaleſp. Timon of Athens. 
MAN HA“ TRR, man'-hit-ar. . /. [man and 
hater.) Miſanthrope ;, one that hates 
mankind. ens ters hs 
MAN HOob, min'-hud. 2. J. 
1. Human nature... rH N 
In Seth was the church of God' eſtabliſhed; 
from whom. Chriſt: deſcended; as touching his 
manbood. . | Raleigh, . 


- 10 * 
from man.]. 


; Not therefore joins the Son 
Manbood to Godhead, with more ſtrength to foil 
Thy en ep. Mien Par. Lof. 
2. Virility; not womanhood. © 

Tis iu my pow'r to be a ſovereign now, 
And, knowing more, to make his manbood bow. 


6 


| 


2. Virility ; not:childhood, . 
0 | Tetchy- 


—— rex — 


——ů— — — 1 
1 : . . 
3 = 


MAN 


Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 


Thy ſchool days frightful, deſp rats, wild and fu- | 


rious; 
| Thy prime of manhood Caring, bold, and yenturous. 
| Shakeſp.” 
Py fraud or force the fuitor train deſtroy, 

And ſtarting info manhood, ſcorn the boy. Pope. 

4. Courage; bravery; reſolution; fortitude. 

Nothing ſo hard but his valour overcame; > which | 

he fo guided with virtue, that although no man 


was ſpoken of but he for manhood, he was called 


the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 


Man1'ac, mY-nyak. adj. \maniacus, | 
| Man! Ac, ma-nt-a-kal. Lat) Raging. 
with madneſs; mad to rage. 


Epilepſis and ait lunacies uſually conform | 


to the age of the moon. Grew's Coſmol.. 


314 NIFEST, man' -N flat. adj. [manife Mus, 
Lat.] 


- x: Plain; open; not concealed; not doubt- | 


ful; apparent. | 

They all contur as principles, they all have their 
forcible operations therein, although not all in like 
apparent and anife manner. Hooker. 


them; for God hath ſhewed it unto them. 
VVV Rom. i. 19. 
le was fore-ardained before the foundation of 
the world, but was manif ft in theſe laſt times for 


. you. I Pet. i. 20. 
| | He full 0 
Reſplendent all his father mani faſt 


RP Expreſs d. 


Milton's Tag: Lf 
Thus ma 172 to ſight the God appear d. Dryden. 
I ſaw, 1 him mani; 1 f in view, 
His vaice, his figure, and his geſture knew. N. 
2. Detected: with of. 
CCluliſtho there ſtood mani/eft of "THY 
And, turn'd a bear, the northern ſtar became. Dryd. 


 Manirze'sT, man'-ny-fest. . . [manif: fe," 
Fr. manifeſto, Ital J. Declaration; publick 
proteſtation. | 
You authentick . I 88 

Of this my manifeft : that never more 

This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore. Dryd. 
Fo o ManiFe'sT, man'-ny-fest. v. a. [mani- 

fefter, Fr. manifeſto, Lat.) To make ap- 
pear ; to make publick ; to ſhew plainly ; : 
to diſcover. 
Thy life did manif: 9 thou low 'dſt me not; 

And thou wilt have me die aſſured of it. Shateſp. 
lle that loveth mel wit love him, and manif:/? 
myſelf co him. obn, xiv; 21. 
He was pleaſed himſclf to aſſume, and manifeſt 

His will in our fleſh, and ſo not only as God from 

heaven, but God viſible on earth, to preach re- 

| formation among us. : Hammond. 
| This perverſe commotion 
Muſt manif:ft thee worthieſt to be heir 

Of all things. . Milton's Par. Lops. 

| Were he not by law withſtood, 

He'd 9 his own inhuman blood. Dryden. 
It may be part of our employment in eternity, 

to contemplate the works of God, and give him 
4: the glory of his wiſdom manifeſted in'the creation. 
Ray on the Creation. 


\ Manirzsra TION, män-ny- fes-ti'-shan. 1. /. 
ö 


[maniſeſlation, Fr. from maniſeſt.] Diſco- 
very's publication; clear' evidence. 
hough there be a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wiſe, and virtuous, to govern them which 
are of ſervile diſpoſition ; nevertheleſs, for mani- | 
Feſtation of this their right, the aſſent of them who 
are to be governed ſeemeth neceſſary. Hooker. 
4s the nature of God is excellent, ſo likewiſe is 
it to know him in thoſe glorious manifeſtations of 
X himſelf i in the works of: creation and providence. 
Tullotſon. 
The ſecret manner in which VV, of mercy ought-| 


-to be performed, requires this public #an;/e/ation 


of _ at the ah * 2 


1 5 
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U 
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MA NIFOLDLY, K 45 an} foͤld-Iy. adv. [from 


| piece of ordnance, caſt after the German 


| dent. 


1. Of different kinds; many in number; 
hat which may be known of God is mani fiſt in 


MAN 


Maxirz'sTI BIE, män-nz;-fes'-tIbl. aj. [pro- 
perly nanifeſlable.] Palſy to be made evi- 


This is maniſeſtible in long and thin plates of 
ſeel perforated in the middle, and equilibrated. 


Brozon. 


MA/NIFESTLY, män' ny-fegt-ly. adv. [from | 


manif:ft.\ Clearly ; evidently ; plainly. 
We ſce manifeſtly, that ſounds are carried with 
wind. Bacon. 
Sects, in a ſlate, ſeem to be tolerated becauſc | 
_ they are already ſpread, while they do not - 
felly endanger the conſtitution. Swift 
Ma/xiFesTNESS, man'-ny-fest-nls. | 1. / 
from mani et.] Perſpicuity ; clear evi 
dence. 
MANIFE'STO, min-ny-fes'-t0. n, /. [Ital.] 
Publick proteſtation ; declaration. 
It was propoſed to draw up a marife/to, ſetting 
forth the grounds and motives of our taking arms. 
Aadlliſon. 
Ma'x IFOLD, min' ny · feld. adj. many and 
fold.} 


multiplied ; complicated, 
[4 When his eyes did her behold, 
ler heart did ſcem to melt 1 in pleaſures manifold. 


Spenſer. 


Terror of the torments wanifald, 
In which the damned ſouls he did behold. Spenſer. 
If that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, 
Which he confeſſeth-to be manifold, a 
He bids you name your griets. Shakeſp | 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward 
earl of Glo'ſter, chat he is a manifold traitor, let 
him appear. } Sbaleſp. 
They receive mexifold more in this preſent 


Lees... AM. Mi eons. dic. Ai. A end _— * 


time, and in the world to come life everlaſting. 


Luke, xviii. 30. 


To repreſent to the life the mani fold uſe of | 


friendſhip, ſee how many things a man cannot do 
himſellf. : Bacon's Eſſays. 
My ſcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle. 
We are not got further than the borders of the 
mineral kingdom, ſo very ample is it, ſo various 
and zanifold its productions. Woodward. 
2. Milton has an uncommon uſe of it. 
They not obeying 
Incurr'd, what cou'd they leſs? the penalty; 
And manifold-in ſin deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 
MANIFO'LDED, man'-ny-fold-Id. adj. [many 
and old.] Having many complications or 
doubles. 
His puiſſant arms about his noble breaſt, 
And AO meld. he bound about his wriſt. 


Fairy ucen. 


 manifold.} In a manifold manner. 
They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers 
of that country. 


nery.] Two handles on the back of a 


form. Bailey. 
Dut.] A little man. 
This is a dear manilin to you, Sir Toby. 
E have been dear to him, lad, ſome two thou- 
ſand ſtrong. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 


MA'N1PLE, män /.ipl. 7. 7. — Lat.) 


1. A handful. 
2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers. | 
Man1'eULAR, ma-nlip'-pii-ler., adj. e 
nanipulus, Lat.] Relating to a maniple. 
MaNnXx!LLER, man'-kil-lur. 1. J. 2 age 
killer.} Murderer. 
To kill mantilters man has lawful pow'r, - 
But not th* extended licence to devour. D 


Manx! ND, min-kyind. 2. /. [an and kind. 0 


th 


f 


4 


| 


Sidney. 
Mawiolioxs, min-nlg/-ly-anz. 1. ,. [in gun 


| 


125 


: 


| 


| 


| 
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-Ma/nixin, man nß⸗kln. Ns 7. [manmiken, 2 


2. Cuſtom ; habit 3 
3. Certain degree. 


5 


MAN 


From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mantind 1 proceed; 
As how with peccant angels late they ſaw. Mi Wa 
Erewhile perplex'd with thoughts what wo: 
become E 
Of me and all z:ankind; but now I ſee 
His day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt. 14, 
Plato witneſſeth, that ſoon after ma4i,; 1, Wl 
gan to increaſe they built many cities. 2Z./.., 
All rantiad alike require their grace, Wi 
All born to want; a miſerable race. Pope"s Cd 
2. Reſembling man, not woman, in form 0 0 
_ nature. 1 


A mankind witch! hence with her, out o' do, 
A moſt intelligency bawd! Shateſp. Winters 7, 
| Ma" NLIKE, man'»lik. adj. [man and 1, _ 

Having the complexion and proper qua. 

ties of man. . 

Such a right manlike man, as nature often = 
ing, yet ſnews ſhe would fain make. Si, | 
Ma'NLEss, min'-lls, adj. [man and 79 

Without men; not manned. = 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to ſay, the ,, 

niards were ſuddenly driven away with ſqu a 

for it was no more but a ſtratagem of fire- u. 

manl:eſs, and ſent upon the Armada at Calais by, 

favour of the wind in the flight, that put then: WY 5 

ſuch terror, as they cut their cables. Ban 2 
Ma'nLINEss, min'-ly-nls. 1. , [from mar 2 

Dignity ; bravery ; ſtoutneſs. 1 

Young maſter, willing to ſhew himſelf a na Y g 

lets himſelf looſe to all irregularities ; and % 

courts credit and manlineſs in the caſting of = 7 

modeſty he has till then been kept in. 1:4 
MA'NLY, min'-ly. adj. (from man.] = 
1. Manlike ; becoming a man; firm; brat Wn. 
ſtout; undaunted ; undiſmayed. a i 

As did ZEneas old Abchiſes bear, 1 
So I bear thee upon my manly ſhoulders. Sb I 


Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 1 7 
And meet i' th' hall together. Shatep. Mud =. 
Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain 8 . 15 1 


The load of life, and exercis'd in pain. Dru 
See great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils, | 9 "WP 
He moves, with manly grace. Dryden's Au 1 
2. Not womaniſn; not childiſh. 1 
PHI ſpeak between the change of man and b! "_ 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſt = 
Into a manly ſtride. Shakeſp. Merchant of Veni * 1 
Ma'NLY, män'-Iy. adv. [from * Wi: "= 
courage like a man. > 
Ma'nNna, min'-nl. 2. / | 7 | 
Mauna is properly a gum, and is honey- Wo . 
juice concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom ſo 8 
but it adheres to the fingers: its colour is wh 
or browniſh, and it has ſweetneſs, and with! i 1 
ſharpneſs that renders it agreeable : mann ii 
product. of two different trees, both varietic '_ 
the aſh : when the heats are free from rain, th 
trees exſudate a white juice. It is but lately 8 
the world were convinced of the miſtak "ne 
manna being an atrial produce, by covering : me 
with ſheets in the manna ſeaſon, and the fndg Rn 
as much manna on it as on thoſe which i 
open to the air. A 5 
It would be well inquired, whether mana doi 
fall but upon certain herbs, or leaves only. =" 


5 Themanna i in heaven will ſuit every man's peu 


Lit 


MA/ NNER, man'-nvr. u. /. [maniere, Fr. 
1. Form; method. 
In my divine Emilia make me bleſt. 
Find thou the manner, and the means prey ; 
Poſſeſſion, more than conqueſt; is my Care. D 3 
As the manner of ſome is. New Tus ; 5 | 

It is in a manner done already; f 
For many carriages he hath diſpatch'd | 1 
To the ſea- ide. Shateſp. 425 0 


I: The race or ſpecies of human beings. | 


Mt bread i is ina makiner common, 1 San 


Ws 


M AN 

= general in a manner upon all the | cx 
WE miniſters 10 an ein, it is truly upon the ſtate 
3 «Cell. 5 2 i Bacon t Eſſays. 
1 «{ we have poſſeſt, and rul'd 

| is yur our will, th W of earth. Million. 


does in a manner confeſs the charge. 
Baker. 


Ii the envy be 


In a manner at 


Auguſtinus 
Sort; kind. 


All manner of men aſſembled here in arms againſt 
| God's peace and the king's: we charge you to re- 
air to your dwelling-places. Shateſp. Henry. VI. 

A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 
2 all manner of ſo much 1 love you. Shakeſp. 


bor: What manner of men were ry whom ye ſlew ?. 
2 4 Judges. 
ihe] The city may flouriſh i in trade, and all manner 
1 X 1 ; F | | of outward advantages, Atterbury, 


6 


Mien; caſt of the look. 


Air and manner are more expreſſive than words. 


dh 1 Clariſſa-. 
„ some men have a native dignity in their manner, 
5 4 3 | which will procure them more regard by a look, 


chan others can obtain by the moſt imperious com- 
ted 1 2 mands. | Richardſon's Clariſſa. | 
. Peculiar way; diftin& mode of perſon. 

It can hardly be imagined how great a difference 
"RE was in the humour, diſpoſition, and manner, of 
"RS the army under Eſſex, and the other under Waller. 
„ Clarendon. 

Some few touches of your lordſhip, which I have 
endeavoured to expreſs after your manner, have made 
1 „hole poems of mine to paſs with approbation. 
= } Dryden's Fuvenal, 
As man is known by his company, ſo a-man's 
= company may be known by his manner of expreſſing 
& himſelf, \ Sift. 
. Way; mode: of things. 
The temptations of proſperity infinuate them. 
| ſelves after a gentle, buz very powerful, manner. 
Aiterbury. 
annere in the plural; character of the 
. 1 | 5 4 N 
7 A | His princes are as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
IE manners as by their dominions; and even thoſe 
among them, whoſe characters ſeem wholly made 
, e up of courage, differ from one another as to the 
particular kinds, Addiſon. 
General way of life; morals ; habits. 
EE The kinds of muſick have moſt operation upon 
EE. 2anmers: as, to make them warlike ; to make them 
"XX foftandeffeminate. | Bacon. 
Exery fool carries more or ſeſs in his face the 
IE Ggnature of his are legible in ſome than 
9 others. , L'Eftrange/ | 
= We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 
And think what pleaſes us muſt pleaſe the gods. 
1 Dryden. 
A 10. [In the plural. * ceremonious behaviour; 3 
ſtudied civility. 
The time will not allow the compliment, 
Which very manners urge. Sha. Sp. King Lear. 
Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That fo neglected you. Sbaleſp. Othello. | 
Our mo and not our manners reaſon now. 
0 Sbaleſp. 


* 


| Ungracious wretch, 

Pit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 

"RE Where wnners ne'er were preach'd. Sbaleſp. 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within 

the weak lift of a country's faſhion :; we are the 

makers of manners, Kate. Shakeſp. 

Good manner. bound her to invite TT 
_ Theſtrangerdameto be her 


None but the careleſs and the confident would 


ruſſi rudely into the preſence of a great man: and 
ſhall we, in our applications to the great God, 
take that to be religion, which the common rea- 
ſon of mankind will not allow to be manners ? South. 
Four paſſion bends 
Its force againſt your neareſt friends; 

Which manners, decency, and pride, 


Bare taught you from the world to] hide. gen. 


gueſt that night. Dryd. 


| | 


| as he thought good; and by that means, as he be- 


MS 5 


4 $ = 
Fig, © 


— 


„MAN 

. To take in the Manner. To catch in 
the actual commiſſion of a crime. 

If I melt into melancholy while 1 write, 1 ſhall 
be taken in the manner ; and I fit by one too tender | 
to theſe impreſſions. Donne. 

MA'NNERLINESS, man'/-ner-ly-nls. 2. /. [from 
mannerly.] Civility ; ceremonious com- 

plaiſance. ; 

Others out of aer ling and reſpect to God, 

though they deny this univerſal ſoul of the uni- 
verſe, yet have deviſed ſeveral ſyſtems of the uni- 
verſe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

MA'NNERLY,mAn'-n&r-ly. adj. from manner. 

Civil; ceremonious; complaiſant. 

Tut; tut; here's a mannerly forbearance. Shak. 
| - Let me have 
What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt mannerly. 

. Shakeſþ 

Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God 
whom we ſerve, and vility religion; not to 8ppoſe 
them, by whatever mannerly names we may pal- 
liate the offence, is not modeſty but cowardice, 
anda traiterous deſertion of our allegiance to Chriſt, 


Rogers. | 


Ma'nntrLY, min' -nEr-lF. 
without rudeneſs. 
When we've ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand of thee thy ſtory. Safe. 


Ma'NNIkix, män-ny-kIn. . ſ. [man and 
klein, Germ.] A little man; a dwarf. 
Ma'xnisH, man'-nish, adj. [from man.) 
Having the appearance of a man; bold; 
maſculine ; impudent. 
Nature had proportioned her without any fault; 
yet altogether ſeemed not to make up that har- 
mony that Cupid delights in; the reaſon whereof 
might ſcem a manniſh countenance, which over- 
threw that lovely ſweetneſs, the nobleft power of 
womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by 
battle. Sidney. 
A woman, impudent and menniſs grown, 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man. Shak. 
When nanniſb Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aſtride on horſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dryd. 


Ma NOR, man” - nůr. A. /. [ manoir, old Fr. ma- 
nerium, low Lat. maner, Armorick.] 


adv.. Civilly; 


Manor ſignifies, in common law, a rule or go- | 


| 


vernment which a man hath over ſuch as hold 
land within his fee. Touching the original of 
theſe manors, it ſeems, that, in the beginning, 
there was a certain compaſs of ground granted by 
the king to ſome man of worth, for him and his 
heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome juriſdic- 
tion, more or leſs, within that compaſs, as he 
thought good to grant; performing him ſuch ſer- 
vices, and paying ſuch yearly rent for the ſame, 
as he by his grant Tequired : and that afterward | 
this great man parcelled his land to other meaner 
men, , injoining them again ſuch ſervices and rents 


came tenant to the king, ſo the inferiors became 
tenants to him: but thoſe great men, or their 
poſterity, have alienated theſe manſions and lands 
ſo given them by their prince, and many for capital 
offences have forfeited them to the king; and there- 
by they ſtill remain in the crown, orare beſtowed 
again upon others, But whoſde vet poſſeſſes theſe 
manors, the liberty belonging to them is real and 
predial, and therefore remains, though the owners 


be changed. In theſe days, a manor rather ſignifies | 


the juriſdiction and royalty incorporeal, than the 
land or ſite: for a man may have a manor in groſs, 
as the law terms it, that is, the right and intereſt 


of a court- baron, with the perquiſites thereto be- 


longing. | Comvell. 
My parks, my — my manors that I had, 
 Ev'n now forſake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing leſt me. e 6 VI. 
EKinſmen of mi 
By chis ſo ſicken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall Wo as * 8 e 


| 


{ 


| 


3 


| 


N 


| 


1 


— 


MAN 
Have broke their ke with laying marors on them 
For this great journey. Sbalgp. Richard II. 
Maxgv'zTTAR, man-kwel-lhr. #, /. [man 
and cpellan, Sax.] A murderer ; a man- 
killer; a manſlayer. 
This was not Kayne the manqueller, but one of 
a gentler ſpirit and milder ſex, to wit, a woman. 


Carew, 
Mans, mäns“. 2 3. {manſio, Lat.] 


1. Farm and land. 


2. A parfonage houſe. 
Ma'Ns$10N, man'-shan. 2. /. bee ie Lat.] 
1. The lord's houſe in a manor. 
2. Place of reſidence; abode ; houſe, 
All theſe are but ernennt o that divine ſpark 
within you, which being deſcended from heaven, 
could not elſewhere Pick out fo ſweet a manſion, 
"Sidney, , 
A fault no leſs grievous, if ſo be it were true, 
than if ſome king ſhould build his marſion-houſe 
by the model of Solomon's palace. Hooker. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly! he loves us not. Shats 
Thy manſion wants thee, Adam; riſe, 
Firſt man, of men innumerable ordain'd'; 
Firſt father! called by thee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar d. Milton, 
A manſion is provided thee j more fair 
Than this, and worthy Heav'n's peculiar care, 


Not fram'd of common earth. Dryden, 

3. Refidence ; abode. ; 
| Theſe poets near our princes ſleep, _ _.-.. 
And in one grave their manſions keep. Denham. 


MansLA'UGHTER, män“slä-tür. 2. . [man 

and. laughter. 

1. Murder; deſtrudtion of the human ſpe· 
cles, 
The whole pleaſure of that book ſtandeth in 
open manſlaughter and bold bawdry. Aſcham, | 

To overcome in battle, and ſubdue 

Nations, and bring home ſpoils with infinite 


Fi Manſlauybtir, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 


Of human glory. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

. [In law.] The act of killing a man not 
wholly without fault, though without 
malice ; puniſhed by forfeiture. 

When a man, throwing at a cock, killed a bye- 
ſtander, I rr, it W | Faſter. 
{ ManSLa'vER, män'-slä-ür. 1. , [man and 

/lay.} One that has killed another. 
Cities for refuge for the mjĩ ier. Numbers, 
Mansv/ ETE, man'-swEt. adj. [manſuetus, 

Lat.] Tame: gentle ; ; not ferocious ; 

not wile.” | 
his holds not only in demeltick and manſurte . 
birds ; for then it might be thought the effect of 
cicuration or inſtitution, but alfo in the wild. 

| Ray on the Creation. 
MA'NSUETUDE, newt. tshod. 7. ſ. [man- 
ſuetude, Fr. manſuetudo, Lat.] Tameneſs ; . 
gentleneſs. | 
+ The angry lion did preſent his paw, 
Which by conſent was given to manſuctudes 
The fearful hare her cars, which by their Jaw 
Humility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. 
Ma'xTEL, mant'l. 2. , (mantel, old Fr.] 
Work raiſed before a chimney to cbnceal 
it, whence the name, which originally lig 
nifies a cloak. 
From the Italians we may learn how to raiſe 
fair mantel within the rooms, and how to diſguiſe 
the ſnafts of chimuies. Wotton 
If you break any china on the mantletre or ca- 
binet, gather up the fragments. - + Swift. 
{ MANTELE'T, man- te let *. Fa  Umnantelety | 

Fri] 

r- A ſmall cloak worn by w women. 
2. (In fortification.] A kind of moveable 
penthouſe, male of pieces of timber ſawed 
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; To MANTLE, mant'l.. v. 7. [The original 


: Her ſtate with oary fert. Milton: Paradiſe Loft. 


4 4 . | 4 F687 £24 '£ 
Fach ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breaſt | a 'CTURE, män-nü-fäk-tshür. u. 
With regal ornament. *: Milton's Paradiſe Loft. & [manus and faciog Lat. manifucture, Fr.] 


; : 
1 


— 


* 


1 


thick, are nailed one over another to the | 
height of almoſt fix feet; they are generally 
caſed with tin, and ſet upon little wheels; ſo 


that in a fiege they may be driven before | 


the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds to ſhelter 
them from the enemy's ſmall-ſhot ; there 
are other mantelets covered on, the top, 
whereof the miners make uſe to approach 
the walls of a town or caftle. Harris. 
ManT!'Gtr, min-ti'-ghr. n. {. [man and 
tiger.] A large monkey or baboon.. 
Near theſe way placed, by the black prince of 
Monomotapa's fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, 
and the man-mimickirig mantiger. Arbuth. and Pope. 


Ma NTLE, mant/l. 2. /, [mantell, Welſh] 
A kind of cloak-or garment, thrown over 
the reſt of the dreſs. gl | | 
We, welkcover'd with thenight's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And ſeize himſelf. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Poor Tom drinks the green Mantle of the ſtand- 
ing pool. | © Shateſp. King Lear. 
The day begins to break, and night is fled, - 
Whole pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shaleſp. 
Their actions were diſguiſed with mantles, very 
uſual in times of diſorder, of religion and juſtice. | 
: | . Hayward. 
The herald and children are cloathed with martles 
of ſattin; but the herald's mantle is ſtreamed with 
gold. N „beck, Dao. 
By which the beauty of the earth appears, 
The divers-colour'd mantle which ſhe wears. 
7 —_ Sandye. 


Before the Go, f ; wing j 


Before the heav'ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a maztle didſt inveſt 
The riſing world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formleſs infinite. Miljon. 

Upon looſening of his mantle the eggs fell from 
Him at unawares, and the eagle was a third time 
_ defeated. - L” Eftrange. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev'd, | 

With kind concern and ſkill has weav'd 
A ſilken web; and ne'er ſhall fade 

Its colours: gently has he laid 

The mantle Oer thy ſad diſtreſs, * - 

And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. Prior. 
A ſpecious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That ſet the unhappy Phaeton to view; _ 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 


% 


And the whole fable in the mantle glow'd. Addiſon. | 
To Ma'TLE, mant1, v. a. [from the noun.} 


To cloke ; to cover; to diſguiſe. 
As the morning ſteals upon the night, 

| Melting the darkneſs; ſo the riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chace the ign'rant fumes, that manile 
Their clearer reaſon. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
* left them 8 
P th' filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 

There dancing up to th' chins. Shaleſp. Temp. 


of the-fignification of this word is not 
plain. Sinner conſiders it as relative to 
the expanſion of a mantle : as, the hawk 
mantleth; ſhe ſpreads her wings like a 
A OT LIFE ein e 
4. a» ſpread the wings as a hawk in plea- 
„„ The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, rows 


2. To joy; to revel. PS 
My frail fancy fed with full delight 


Doth bathe in bliſs, and mant/cth moſt at eaſe; ' | 
Ne chinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart's deſire with moſt contentment pleaſe. | 

| E S')ßegſer. (© 
3. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. 1 | 


The- pair that clad . 


[ 3h 4 


| Manupv'crion, män-nü-dük“shün. 


MAN 


„„ IN 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps | 
Luxuriant. Milton Paradiſe Loſt. 
Il ſaw them under a green mantting vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon ſmall hill, 
+ Plucking ripe cluſters. | 
You'll ſometimes meet a fop, of niceſt tread, 
Whoſe mantling peruke veils his empty head, 
And where his mazy waters flow, 
He gave the mantling vine to grow 
A trophy to his love. Fenton's Ode to Lord Gorver. 
4. To gather any thing on the ſurface ; to 
froth. - bw 8 
There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond; 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. SHL. 
It drinketh freſh, flowereth, and mantleth excecd- 
ingly. . | Bacon. 
From plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 
And the brain danees to the mantling bowl. Pope. 
5. To ferment ; to be in ſprightly agitation. 
REF When mantling blood 


— 


Sparkl'd with youthful fires ; when ev'ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the Ton. 


Ma'xTUA, mint'-ti. 2». J. [this is perhaps 
corrupted from manteau, Fr.] A lady's 
gown. | | 


E' er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 


How naturally do you apply your hands to each 
other's lappets, rules, and mantuas, Swrft. 
MaA'NTUAMAKER, min'-ti-mi-kur. 1. /. 
[mantua and water.] One who makes 
gowns for women. | | 7 
By profeſſion a mantuamater : I am employed 
by the moſt faſhionable ladies. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Ma'NUAL, man '-ü-&l. adj. [manualis, Lat. 
manuel, Fr.] ; | | 
1. Performed by the hand. 1 
The fpeculative part of painting, without the 
aſſiſtance of manual operation, can never attain to 
that perfection which is its object. Dryden's Dufr. 
2. Uſed by the hand. | 
The treaſurer obliged himſelf to procure ſome 
declaration under his majeſty's ſign manual, 
8 "Ow of f Clarendon. 


ſuch as may be carried in the hand. 
This manual of laws, ſtiled the confeſſor's laws, 
contains but few heads. Hale s Com. Law of Eng. 
In thoſe prayers which are recommended to the 


| uſe of the devout perſons of your church, in the 


manuals and offices allowed them in our own lan- 
guage, they would be careful to have nothing they 

| thought ſcandalous. . Stilling fleet. 
Manvu'Biat, min-u'-byal. adj. [manutiz, 


Lat.] Belonging to ſpoil; taken in war. 


| „ Dit. 

| MANU'BRIUM, ma- nu bryüm. 2. J. [Lat.] 
A handle. | 3 

Though the ſucker move eaſily enough up and 

down in the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, 

yet if the manubrium be taken off, it will require a 

- conſiderable ſtrength to move it. Boyle. 


[mranudu#io, Lat.] Guidance by the hand. 
We find no open tract, or conſtant manududion, 
in this labyrinth. 


* 


rule, is evident from the conſtant regularity of their 
motion. f FSlanville. 
This is a direct manudu#ion to all kind of ſin, 
— by abuſing the conſcience with under valuing per- 
ſuaſions concerning the malignity and guilt even 

of the fene... 
ManuFa'cTURE, män-nf-fak-tshür. 3. /. 


1 g | * * 
ſ 


oF 


Milton. 


Gay. 


|  Flow'din his lovely cheeks; when his bright eyes 


Smith. | 


Not Cynthia, when her mantua's pinn'd awry, 


Ma'NuUaL, män'-ü-Kl. u. . A ſmall book, 


n. . 


Brom Fulgar Errours. 
That they are carried by the manuduction of a- 


South. * 


| 


ö 


ö 


* 


As thou, fad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. Pope. | 


| N 


1 


MAN 


U 


| _— 
a. Any thing made by art. 


_ The peaſants are cloathed in a coarſe kind q 
canyas, the manufacture of the country. Adj, 
To MAnuF4'CTURE, man-U-fak'-tshar, v. , 
_ [manufa@Rnrer, Fr.] ; f 
1. To make by art and labour ; to form hy 
; workmanſhip. | - 


2. To employ in work . to work up: as, ay 


manufacture our avoo!, 7 

MANUFA'CTURER, min-no-fak'-tshur-tr. u. 
[manufafturier, Fr. manufadturus, Lat.] 4 
workman; an artificer. 


human life. 


flayery. . , 


Dates,. | | 

| He preſents 

To thee renown'd for piety and force, 
Poor captives manumis'd, and matchleſs horſe, 


MANUM1'SSION,. man- nuͤ - mish'- un. 
act of giving liberty to ſlaves. 


preferment. 


manumiſſion. 


mitto, Lat.) To releaſe from ſlavery. 


| | 
out God. 


Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 
And glad receive the manumitting blow 


On thy ſhav'd flaviſh head. 


nure.] Capable of cultivation. 


lands in every manor. 


' ſolete word, worthy of revival. 
Although there ſhould none of them fall by the 
| ſword, yet they being kept from manurance, and 
their cattle from running abroad, by this hard re- 
ſtraint they would quickly devour one another. 


1. To cultivate by manual labour. 
They mock our ſcant manuring, and require 


2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts. 
Fragments of ſhells, reduced by the agitation 
ofthe ſea to powder, are uſed for the manuring of 
land. | Woodward, 


3. To fatten as a compoſt. 


Revenge her flaughter'd citizens, 
Or ſhare their fate: the corps of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates, Addiſon, 
Manvu'st, ma-nü'r. . /. [from the verb. 
Soil to be laid on lands; dung or compoſt 
to fatten land. i 
When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 
The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm'd. Dry 
Maud makes an extraordinary manure for land 
Mortimer: Huſbandry 


* thats ſandy. 
| MaANnU'REMENT? 


1. The practice of making any piece of work. 3 . 


Heav'n's pew'r is infinite: earth, air, and ſea, | 1 Y 
The manufacture maſtle making pow'r obey. , 


. * 1 
* 


In the practices of artificers and the ] faddure: 
ol yarious kinds, the end being propoſed, we fd 
out ways of compoling this for the ſeveral uſe; c 
5 1 f Watt, 5 > 
To Manumr'st, min'-nii-miz, wv. a. [na 

mitto, Lat.] To ſet free; to diſmiſs fry 


A conſtant report of a danger ſo imminent ru 
through the whole caſtle, even into the decp du. 
geons, by the compaſſion of certain met SR - 

| rolle. _ 


5 3 5 
. 
I, A of vo 
N. . W 


[manumiſſion, Fr. manumiſſio, Lat.] The aw. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
To MANU RE, mä-nu'r. v. a. Lnanouvrer, 


More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. Wn 


=} 


33 


Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiſion ot « 
Birotun s Vulgar Errou, 

| The pilens was ſomewhat like a night-cap, a R_ 
the ſymbol of liberty, given to ſlaves at ther RE 
Arouthndt, 2 3 _ | 
To MAx Unit, man-ni-mit', v. a. [na 


Manumit and releaſe him from thoſe drudgeri« Re 
to vice, under which thoſe remain who live wich- 
Government of te Tongue, 


Dryden . Juvenal. "i, 4 5 1 : 
Maxu'sanue, mi-ndr3bl. adj. (from , 


This book gives an account of the manurall: 
Hale Origin of Mani, 

Manv'rRAance, mä-nü'-rèns. . /. [from na- 
nure.] Agriculture; cultivation. An ob- 


MAN 


Werner, mi-nbr-ment. L. 8 
* vation; improv . 
— — os in like that of ſoils, 
where before the pains of tilling or ſowing, men 
conſider what the mould will bear. Wotton on Educ. 
inverts, mi-nfir-air. 1. . [from the 
verb.] He who manures land; a huſband- 


man. | 
=. xvscrrrT, män'-nü-skrlpt. n. J. [man 


WS written, not printed. : 

A 4 colleQion of rare manuſcripts, exquilitely 
RE written in Arabick, and ſought in the moſt remote 
Es. parts by the diligence of Erpenius, the molt excel- 
= cnt linguiſt, were upon ſale to the jeſuits. Wotton. 


* WE opera, and given it her approbation. Dryden. 
uy; mn}. adj.. comp. more, ſuperl. 
= mt. (merry, Sax] ing + 
FRE. Conſiſting of a great number; numerous; 
more than few. PE was ae 

our enemy, and the deſtroyers of our country, 
WE flew many of us. 3 Judges, xvi. 24. 
= When many atoms deſcend in the air, the ſame 
| cauſe which makes them be mrny, makes them 


8 5 that thy prayers are heard, and death, 
EE Thus due by ſentence, when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
XX Defeated of his ſeizure many days 

cin thee of grace, wherein thou may'ſt repent, 
LAnd one bad act with many deeds well done 
5 = May'ſt cover. a | Milton. 


he apoſtles never give the leaſt directions to 
"RE Chriſtians to appeal to the biſhop of Rome for a 
LIE determination of the many' differences which, in 
. XS thoſe times, happened among them. = Tillotſon. 

Marking number indefinite, or compara- 
tive. 12 7 | | 
SE Both men and women, as many as were willing- 
E- E hearted, brought bracelets, Exodus, xxxv. 22. 


EE. This yet I apprehend not, why to thoſe 
' RE Ameng whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 
" REES many and fo various laws are given; * 
„so many laws argue ſo many ſins. Milton. 
Powerful; with too, in low language. 
They come to vie power and expence with thoſe |} 
. * + hat are too high and too many for them, L'Eſtrange. 
„ "Y r, mén- up. u. . [This word is re- 
markable in the Saxon for its frequent uſe, 
. being written with twenty variations: mæ- 
5 nezeo, mænezo, mæntzeo, mænszo, Menu, 


menno, mæmu, mænygeo, manezeo, ma- 
nu, mantze, manizo, menezeo, menezo, 
menezu, menzzeo, memo, mentzu, menio, 


T Doe „ 
a A multitude; a company; a great num- 
ber; people. | 
8 After him the raſcal many ran, 
; : Heaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy Deen. 
9 


O thou fond many with what loud applauſe 
bit thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke, 
7 | ; „% 
M Iz had a purpoſe now | 
= To lead our many to the holy land ; | | 
Loet reſt and lying ſtill might make them look 
Loo near into my ſtate, Safe. Henry IV. 
—_ 4 care-craz'd mother of a many children, Shak. 
RE the vulgar'and the mary are fit only to be led 
4 {or driven, but by no means fit to guide themſelves. 
53 HE ; 0 . South. 
here parting from the king, the chiefs divide, 
U And wheeling Eaſt and Weſt, before their many 
| WE: ride. 6 | Dryden. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniencies 
every moment of his life. TDoiullotſon. 


amazed to find that perſons of quality were up ſo 


- ehh. Aladiſon 's Freebolder. 
7 = 1 Many, when it is uſed before a fingular 
n, frems'to be 2 fubſtantive. 


» 


AN * 3 - 
8 — 


£1 


ſerit, Fr. manuſcriptum, Lat.] A book | 


ſt f : | Seeing a great many in rich gowns,” he was 


In 


—_ 


Her majeſty has peruſed the manuſcript of this 


in proportion to their multitude. Drgoy. | 


* 


vp _ 


converſation, for many a man they ſay a 


many Nen. | 
Thou art a collop of my fleſh, 


- He is beſet with enemies, the meaneſt of which 


ing of a malice. | L' Eſtrange. 
Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was ſet about with many a coſtly tone. Dryd. 
Many a child can have the diſtin& clear ideas 
of two and three long before he has any idea of 


infinite. : Locke, 
3. Many is uſed much in compoſition. 
Manyco'/LOURED, men'-ny-kul-lard. ad;. 


[many and colour.) Having various colours. 

Hail, manycolour'd meſſenger, that ne'er 
Do'ſt diſobey the voice of Jupiter. Shakeſp. 

He hears not me, but on the other ſide, | 
A*manycolour'd peacock having ſpy d, 
Leaves him and me. | | 

The hoary majeſty of ſpades appears; 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, 

The reſt his manycolour'd robe conceal'd. Pope. 
Manyco'RNERED, men'-ny-kar-nard, 47. 
many and corner.) Polygonal ; having cor- 
ners more than twelve: the geometricians 
have particular names for angular figures 
up to thoſe of twelve corners, 5 | 

| Search thoſe manycorner'd minds, 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and winds. 
2 | Dryden. 
MANYHE'ADED, men'-n#-hed-did. adj. [ma- 

ny and head.) Having many heads. 

Some of the wiſer ſeeing that a popular licence 
is indeed the maryheaded tyranny, prevailed with 
the reſt to make Muſidorus their chief. 

2 The proud Dueſſa came, 1 
HFligh mounted on her manybraded beaſt. Fairy Qu. 
The manyheaded beaſt hath broke, a : 
Or ſhaken from his head, the royal yoke. Denham. 
Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood to ſubdue 
The hydra of the manybead:4 killing crew. Dryd. 
MANYLA'NGUAGED, men*ny-lang-gwidzhd. 


Donne, 


languages, | 
Seek Atrides on the Spartan ſhore; 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, | 
And manylanguag'd nations has ſurvey'd. Pope. 
MANYPE OPLED, men'-ny-pEpld. adj. [ma- 
ny and people.] Numerouſly populous.. 
He from the manypeopled city fliesz © 
Contemns their labours; and the drivers cries. 
x | 1 Sandy. 
ManyTiMES, men'-ny-timz, an adverbial 
. phraſe. Often; frequently. | 
They are Roman catholick .in the device and 
legend, which are both manytimes taken out of the 
Scriptures, . Addiſon, 


May, map'. n. /. [mappa, low Lat.] A 
. geographical picture on which lands and 


tude and latitude, 


that ſhe might ſee whether it were troubled with 

| ſuch unhabitable climes of cold deſpairs, and hot 
_ rages, as her's was, | Sidney. 
| will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before 

me, and make mine eyes my ſchoolmaſters, to give 
my underſtanding to judge of your plot. Spenſer. 
Old coins are like ſo many maps for explaining 


O'er the map my finger taught to ſtray, 
| Croſs many a region marks the winding way; 
From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 
And grow a mere geographer by love.  Tickel. 
To May, map'. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
_ delineate ;.to ſet down. e 


i Piſanio have na d it right. 
E Me) 9 


is not without mary and many a way to the wreak- 


adj. [many and language.) Having many 


ſeas are delineated according to the longi- 


|  Zelmane earneſtly entreated Dorus, that he 
would beſtow a map of his little world upon her, 


the ancient geography. =Addifon on Ancient Coins. 


Shakeſp. *. | 


| 


And for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear. Shakeſp: | 


Sidney. 


l am near to the place where they ſhould meet, 


Both loſer's lot, and victor's praiſe alſo. 


MAR AD 


Ma“ LE tree, mà'pl-trè. . ſ. Iacer -] | 
The maple-tree Rach s or angular leaves; 
the ſeeds grow two together in hard- winged veſ- 
ſels: there are ſeveral ſpecies; the greater maple is 
falſly called the ſycamore tree: the common maple 
is frequent in hedge-rows. | Miller. 

I he platane round, 


The carver holme, the mapple ſeldom inward 


| ſound. Spenſer. 
Of the rotteneſt maple wood burnt to aſhes they 
make a ſtrong lye. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


MA“ PERRY, map'-pur-F. u. . [from map.] 
The art of planning and deſigning. Hanmer. 
4 ITphe ſtill and mental parts, | 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike | 
When fitneſs calls them on; | 
They call this bedwork, ahb ry, cloſet war. Shak. 
To MAR, ma'r. v. a. [amypnan, Sax. ] To 
injure; to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchief; to 
damage. Obſolete. Fo 
Loſs is no ſhame, nor to be leſs than foe, 
But to be leſſer than hiniſelf, doth mar 


| Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
The maſter may here only ſtumble, and per- 
chance fall in teaching, to the marring and maini- 
ing of the ſcholar in learning. Aſcham 's Schoolmaſt. 
When prieſts are more in words than matter, 
When brewers mar their malt with water. Shak. 
I pray you mar no more trees with writing 
| ſongs in their barks. | FT 
U pray you mer no more of my verſes with 
reading them illfavouredly. Sbaleſp. 
Beware thine honour, be not then diſgrac'd, 
Take care thou mar not when thou think'fi to 
mend. Fairfax. 
Aumarle became the man that all did mar, © 
Whether through indiſcretion, chance, or worſe. 
| Daniel. 


The ambition to prevail in great things is leſs 


harmful than that other, to appear in every thing; 
for that breeds confuſion, and marrs buſineſs, 
| when great in dependencies. LBacon's Eſſays. 
O! could we ſee how cauſe from cauſe doth 
| ſpring! 35 . f 
How mutually they link'd and folded are: 
And hear how oft one diſagreeing ſtring | 
The harmony doth rather make than marr. Davies. 
DO Ire, envy, and deſpair, - 
Marr'd all his borrow'd viſage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, 7 
Had ſhe been there, untimely joy through all 


: | r 
'Tis much unſafe my fire to diſobey : 
Not only you provoke him ta W 


MAR ANAT HA, ma-ran'-a-tha. u. / (Syr.] 

It fignifies, the Lord comes, 
Lord is come: it was a form of the de- 
nouncing or anathematizing among the 
Jews. St. Paul pronounces, If 'any love 
not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let him be axa- 
the ma maranuaͤtba, which is as much as to 
ſay, May'ſt thou be devoted to the greateſt 


of evils, and to the utmoſt ſeverity of 


God's judgments; may the Lord come 

quickly to take vengeance of thy erimes. 

ls my Calmet. 

MagA's Mus, ma- raz“-müs. 7. ,. IMage 

from Hagahw.]/ A conſumption, in which 
perſons waſte much of their ſubſtance. 

| nch : 

5 Pining atrophy, | _ 

 Maraſmus, and wide-walting peſlilence. 

A mareſmus imports a conſumption following a 


by reaſon of a natural extinction of the native 
heat, and an extenuation of the body, ciuſcd 
through an immoderate heat. | Harvey. 


My . 8 ma' rbl. 2. /. Lmarbre, Fr. marmor, 


4 


Milton's Par. Loft. * 
Mens hearts diffus'd, had marr d the funeral. Waller. 3 
* ce | 


But mirth is m@rr'dand the good cheer is loſt. Dryd. 


1 


Milton.” 


fever; a conſumption or withering of the body, 


x: Stone 
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5 MA'KBLE, marbl. adj. * 


His marble love took fleſh and blood, 


To Ma'xBLE, mirbl. v. a. [marþrer, Fr. 


MaRBLEHE'ARTED, màa'rbl- hart - Id. adj. [mar- 


| 58 | ; hearted. : 


MA RCASITE, ma'r-ki-zit.n. fp 


are however only three diſtinct ſpecies of it; one 


tze mines of Cornwall, where the workmen call 


MAR 


1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant build- | 
© ings, capable of a bright poliſh, and in a 
- ſtrong heat calcining into lime. 8 

He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 


marble, 
Thou marble hew'ſt, ere long to part with breat 
And houſes rear ſt, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 


Some dry their corn infected with the brine, | 
Then grind with marbles,and prepare to dine. Dryd. | 


The two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will 
more eaſily approach each other, between which 
there is nothing but water or air, than if there be 

a a diamond between them; not that the parts of 
the diamond are more ſolid, but becauſe the parts 
of water, being more eaſily ſeparable, give way to 
the approach of the two pieces of marble. Locke. 


2, Little balls ſuppoſed to be of marble, 
with which children play. 
Marbles taught them percuſſion, and the laws 
of motion; nutcrackers the uſe of the leaver, 
e Arbuthnot and Pope. 


3 A ftone remarkable for the ſculpture or | 


inſcription : as, the Oxford marbles. 


1. Made of marble. 
Pigmalion's fate reverſt is mine, 


All that I worlhipp'd as divine, 
That beauty, now tis underſtood, 
Appears to have no more of life, 

Than that whereof he fram' d his wife. 
2. Variegated, or ſtained like marble. 
Shall I fee far-fetched inventions? ſhall J la- 

bour to lay warble colours over atiy ruinous 

thoughts? or rather, though the pureneſs of my 
virgin mind be ſtained, let me keep the true ſim- 
plicity of my word. . Sidney. 

Ihe appendix ſhall be printed by itſelf, ſtitch- 

ed, aud with a marble cover. Swift. 


\ 


Waller. 


from the noun.] 
like marble, | 
Very well flceked marbled paper did not caſt 
any of its diſtin& colours upon the wall with an 
equal diffuſon. | 


To variegate, or vein 


| Marian | 
' Marbled with fage the hard'ning cheeſe ſhe preſs'd, 
And yellow butter Marian's {kill profeſs' d. Gay. 


ble and heart.} Cruel; inſenſible; hard- 


Ingratitude! thou mearblebearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea monſter. Shakeſp. King. Lear. 
The term marza/ite has been very improperly 
uſed by ſome for biſmuth, and by others for zink: 
the more accurate writers however always expreſs 
a ſubſtance different from either of theſe by. it, 
fulphureous and. metallick, The marcaſue is a 
ſolid hard foſſil, naturally found among the veins 
ol ores, or in the fiſſures of ſtone; the variety of 
forms this mineral puts on is almoſt endleſs. There 


of a bright gold colour, another of a bright ſil- 
ver, and a third of a dead white: the filvery one 
feems. to be peculiarly meant by the writers on 
the Materia Medica, Marcaſite is very frequent in 


it mundick, but more in Germany, where they 
extract vitriol and ſulphar from it. | 
' The writers of minerals give the name pyrites 
and marcaſites indifferently te the ſame fort of 
body: I reſtrain the name of pyrites wholly to the 


nodules, or thoſe that are found lodged in ſtrata 


that are ſeparate: the marcaſfite is part of the mat- 
ter that either conſtitutes the ſtratum, or is lodged 
in the perpendicular fiſſure. Wooderard. 
The acid: ſalt diſſolved in water is the ſame 
with oil of fulphur per campanam, and abounding 


| riol, and ſulphur: with the earth alone it com- 


pens of | 


Boyle. | 


Hill. 


M A R 


24 ” . TY. | = 
in marcaſites, unites itſelf to the other ingredients 


of the marcaſite, which are bitumen, iron, copper, 
and earth, and with them compounds alum, vit- 


pounds alum; with the metal alone, and metal 
and earth together, it compounds vitriol; and 
with the bitumen and earth it compounds ſul- 
phur: whence it comes to paſs, that marca/ites 
abound with thoſe three minerals. Newton's Opt. 
Here marcaſites in various figures wait, 
To ripen to a true metallick ſtate. Garth's Diſpenſ. 
Makch, ma'rtsh, 2. /. [from Mars.) The 
third month of the year. 

March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce aſpeQ, 
a helmet upon his head, to ſhew this month was 
dedicated to Mars. 6 Peacham.y 
To Manch, mirtsh. v. 2. [marcher, Fr. 
for varicare, Menage ; from Mars, Junius. 
1. To move in military form. 1 
c Well march we on, | 5 

| To give obedience where tis truly ow'd. Shake/p. 
He marched in battle array with his power againſt 
Arphaxad. ; Fudges, i. 13. 
Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and- | 
twenty thouſand perſons. 
My father, when ſome days before his death 
He ordered me to march for Utica, © 
Wept o'er me. "Oy Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ſtately 


Plexirtus finding that if nothing elſe, famine 
would at laſt bring him to deſtruction, thought 
better by humbleneſs to creep where by pride he | 
could not march. - | Sidney. | 

Doth York intend no harm to us, 55 
That thus he marc beth with thee arm in arm? Shak. 
| Our bodies, ev'ry footſtep that they make, 

Like thee, great ſon of Jove, like thee, - 
When clad in riſing majeſty, 

Thou marcheft down o'er Delos' hills. 
The power of wiſdom march'd before. Popes 
To Makch, ma'rtsh. v. a. FE, 
1. To put in military movement. > 
Cyrus marching his army for divers days over | 
mountains of ſnow, the dazzling ſplendor of its 
whiteneſs prejudiced the ſight of very many of his 
ſoldiers. 8 | Boyle on Colours. 
2. To bring in regular proceſhon. 
March them again in fair array, 

And bid them form the happy day; 

The happy day deiign'd to wait | 
On William's fame, and Europe's fate. Prior. 


MaRcn, miſrtsh. u. /. {marcher, Fr. 
1. Military movement; journey of ſoldiers. 
Theſe troops came to the army haraſſed with a 
long and weariſome march, and caſt away their 
arms and garments, and fought in their ſhirts. 
| Bacon s War with Spain. 
Who ſhould command, by his Almighty nod, 
Theſe: choſen troops, unconſcious of the road, 
And unacquainted with th' appointed end, 


Prior. 


| 
| 


2. Grave and ſolemn walk. F 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 0 

The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 


Pape. 
3. Deliberate or laborious walk. Te” 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troubleſome march to gain the top of it. 
l rr 
4. Signals to move. | 
| The drums preſently ſtriking up a march, they 
"make no longer ſtay, but forward they go directly. 
we | Nnolles. 
5. Marches, without ſingular. Imarcu, Goth. 
meane, Sax. mar che, Fr.] Borders; limits; | 
| ; They of thoſe marches 
| Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 


2 Mac. xii. 26. 


manner. - 


March towards death, until at laſt they die. Davies. | 


Their marches to begin, ind thither tend. Blackm. | 


MAR - 


continual guards upon the borders and ure, 
round them. a Dania 
It is not fit that a king of an iſſand ſhould 
have any marches or borders but the four ſeas, 
| 5 Davies on 1 reland, 
MAa'reHFR, ma'r-tshar. u. . [from marc be 
Fr.] Preſident of the marches or border; 
Many of our Engliſh lords made war upon th. 
Welſhmen at their own charge; the lands which 
they gained they held to their own uſe; they we, 


5 | 
ES 5% 
WY . 


From a private gentlewoman he made me: 


now he intends to crown my innocency with be 
glory of martyrdom. | 


Clareiiy, 


Fr.] A kind of ſweet bread, or biſcuit, 
Along whoſe ridge ſuch bones are met, 


Lean; pining; withered. 


being melted away, the heat continuing its aduF 
tion upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes int 


He on his own fiſh pours the nobleſt oil; * | 
That to your marcit dying herbs afiign'd, | 
By the rank ſmell and taſte betrays its kind, Dr, 


M&a'/RxcouR, ma'r-kor. n. , [marcor, Lat.) 
of fleſh, 


the action of venery in ſome, the extenuation and 
marcarr in others, it much abridgeth our days, 


A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a 


A pair of courſes born of heay'nly breed, 
. Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire, 
By ſubſtituting mares, produc'd on earth, ; 
Whoſe wombs conceiv'd a more than mortal birth. 
= 95 Oedt 
2. From mara, the name of a ſpirit in| 
gined by the nations of the north to to- 
ment ſleepers] A kind of torpor or ſtag- 
nation, which feems to preſs the ſtoma) 
with a weight; the night hag. | 


Beſtrides young folks that lie upright, 
- I elder times the mare that hight, 
Which plagues them out of meaſure. 


Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or the 2 1 
4 the ſtomach. ; Bacon's Nat. Hip 0 | 3 | 
' MA'RESCHAL, ma'r-shal. z. /. Lareſcla 
Fr. derived by Junius from mare, the f 
male of an horſe.] A chief commander d 
an army, - F ; 


— 


0 William, may thy arms advance, 
That he may loſe Dinant next year, 
; And ſo be mareſchal of France. 
 Ma'reartTE, mir-gh-rit. 2. /. [margarith 
Lat. marguerite, Fr.] A pearl. 
Silver is the ſecond metal, and ſignifies puri 


n a ED. Ae. 
Y 


{| precious ſNanes with the mergarite or pearl. | 
Og - | Pr ' Peacham on Blazoy: 


much in the bowels of the earth, and particularly 


* 


— 
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Our inland ixom the pillering barderers, 851%. 


TT 


MAxCA ZIT 


The Engliſh colonies were enforced to ken; 


called lords marchers, and had royal liberties, Das. 5 U 3 
Ma'rCHiONEsSS, ma'r-tshun-Is, 1. /. [fenj. RK 
nine, formed by adding the Engliſh female 


termination to the Latin marchio.] The RX 
wife of a marquis. . 

I.! e king's majeſty — 
Does purpoſe honour to you, no leſs flowing * 


Than narchiongſ of Pembroke. Shap. H. enry VIII. 25 7 

marchioneſs, and from a marchioneſs a queen, au 
Bacon's Apopil. = 
The lady marchioneſs, his wife, ſolicited vey 
diligently the timely preſervation of her huſbndl. 


1 | 
* 2 
OSA 
Rena. 


Ma'scuranr, mi'rtsh-pan. n. . Geb, WW 


A burning colliquative fever, the ſoſter par: _— 


a marcid fever. Hare, we | 


| Leanneſs ; the ftate of withering ; waſte Ec 


Conſidering the exolution and Tanguor enſuing 


Brown's Y uls. In, 


leſſer withering, which is curable ; or perfect, th: 
is, an entire waſting of the body, excluding al 19 


means of cure. | Hume. 
Mank, mä'r. 2. /. Image, Sax.] . = 
1. The female of a horſe. _ _ 


Mab, his merry queen by night, | 2X 


Drayi. 


among the planets it holdeth with luna, amol 'E 7 


Like comfits round in marchpane ſet. Sinn 
7 — . 4 "LP 5 1 


MAR 


WS oats, mi r-gi-rltz, 4 


him ſo fiercely, that the upper marge 
of his ſevenfold ſhield away it took. Fairy. Queen. 
Never ſince 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
Or on the beached margert of the ſea, 


$ An herb. Ainſworth. 
. 1 ö M ARGE, m mire”. 1. x [mar 9, Lat. 
| RE Ma” RGENT) mar-dzhent. { ION Fr 

9 5 q x M. 4 K 0 IN, ma” r-dzhin. | 
\ WE x. The border; the brink ; the edge; the 
. e. | 
5 uy drew his flaming ſword, and ſtruck 


Shakeſp. 


i 1 An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 
i Y Which 1 the margin of the fatal flood. Dryden. 
7 2. The edge of a page left blank, or filled 


" Leith a ſhort note. 

As much love in rhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. Sha#. 


our Bibles acknowledge to be pa- 
Hammond. 


S wife, 


the margins of 


"rallel, 
He knows in law, nor text, nor argent. 


The edge of a wound or fore. 

All the advantage to be gathered from it is only 
from the evenneſs of its #argin, the purpoſe will 
be as fully anſwered by keeping that under only. 
| Sharp's. Surgery. 
FR Si RC4NAL,. ma'r-dzhy-nel. adj. marginal, 
| Fr. from margin.) Placed, or written on 

the margin. 
Wee cannot better interpret the meaning of theſe 
words than pope Leo himſelf expoundeth them, 
whoſe ſpeech concerning 4g Lord's aſcenſion may 
ſer ve inſtead of a marginal glcis. Hooker, 
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ſervation note with a marginal ſtar, as being worthy 
of your ſecond year's review. Watts. 


- E MA/8GINATED, mä'r-dzhy- na- tid. adj. [mar- 
= ginatus, Lat. from margin. Having a mar- 


Fe | in, 
E KT GRAVE, Mi r- grab. 2. , [marck and 
Ws | greff,, Germ.] A title of ſovereignty in 
Germany; in its original import, keeper | 
of the marches or borders. | 
Maxie rs, mär-ryéts. n. /- (vile marianæ. ] 
| y 3 A kind of violet. Dict. 
1 = Ma'z:G0LD, ma'-ry-göld. u. /. [Mary and 
gold; caltha, Lat.) A yellow flower, de- 
voted, I ſuppoſe, to the virgin. | 
The marigold hath a radiated diſcous flower; the 
petals of them are, for the moſt part, crenated, the 
ſeeds crooked and rough; thoſe which are upper- 
moſt Jong, and thoſe within ſhort ; the leaves are 
long, intire, and for the moſt part ſueculent. 
Miller. 
Vour circle will teach you to draw truly all ſphe- 
rieal bodies. The moſt of flowers; as, the roſe and 
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marigold, Peacbam. 
The marigold, whoſe courtier's face 

Echoes the fun, and doth unlace | 

Her at his riſe. Cleaveland. 


Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. Gay. 


To MA'RINATE, mar'-ry-nit. v. a. [ mariner, 
Fr.] To ſalt fiſh, and then preſerve them 
in oil or vinegar. 

Why am I ftyÞ'd a cook, if I'm ſo loath 
To marinate my fiſh, or ſeaſon broth ? King's Cook, 


longing to the ſea. 
The king was deſirous that the ordinances of | 


be reduced into one form. Hayward. 
Vaſt multitudes of ſhells, and other marine bo- 

0 are found lodged in all ſorts of ſtone. Wood tv. 
No longer Circe could her flame diſguiſe, 

But to the. ſuppliant God marine repljes. Garib. 


Masur, mä-rbn. u. 7 [/a marine, Fr.] 


ot; rhetlis.} | 


7 


Reconcile thoſe two places, which both you and 


What remarks you ned worthy of your riper ob- 


Max INE, ma-ri'n. adj. [marinus, Lat.] Be- 


| England and France, touching marine affairs, might | 


MAR 


Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, F 
and Oncſicrates his intendant-general of marine, 
have both left relations of the ſtate of the Indies at 
that time. Arbuthinit. 

2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 
ployed in deſcents upon the land. 


Ma'RINER, mar'-rin-ur. . /. [from mare, 
Lat. marinier, Fr.) A ſeaman; a ſailor. 
The merry mariner unto his word 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ſtraightway 
Turn'd to the ſhore. Fairy Queen, 
| We oft deceive ourſelves, as did.that mariner 
who, miſtaking them for precious ſtones, brought 
home his ſhip fraught with common pebbles from 
the Indies, Glanville, 
His buſy mariners he hates, 
His ſhatter'd ſails with rigging to reſtore. Dryden. 
What mariner is not afraid. 
To venture in a ſhip decay'd 2 Swift, 


MA'RJoORAM, mar'-dzhar-um. 7. /. mar jo- 
rana, Lat. marjolaine, Fr.) A fragrant 
plant of many kinds; the baſtard kind 
only grows here. 

The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, 
upon their heads garlands of honey ſuckles, wood- 
bine, and ſweet ; marjoram. Peacham. 


MA. Ash, mä'rsh. 2. . [mar ais, Fr. menrc, 
Sax. maer/che, Dut.] A bog; a fen; a 
ſwamp; watry gr ound; a marſh; a moraſs; 
_ moor. a 
The flight was made towards Dalkeith; which 
way, by reaſon of the mariſh, the Engliſh horſe 
were leaſt able to purſue. Hayward. 
When they had avenged the blood of hair bro- 
ther, they turned again to the mariſh of Jordan. 
I Mac. ix. 42. 
Lodrenius, carried away with the breaking in 
of the horſemen, was driven into a marifh; where, 
being ſore wounded, and faſt in the mud, he had 
done the uttermoſt. | Knolles. 
His limbs he eoucheth in the cooler ſhades; © 
Oft, when heaven's burning eye the fields invades, 
To mariſhes reſorts. Sandys's . 
From the other hill 
To their fix d ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorus, as ev'ning miſt 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſs glides, -- 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heels, 
Milton, 
Mooriſh; fenny ; 


| 


| 


| 


* 


MA'xish, mar'-ish. adj. 
boggy; Iwampy. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health 

of ſome plantations, that they have built along the 
fea and rivers, in mar iſb and unwholeſome grounds. | 
Bacon's Eſſays. | 

The fen and quagmire fo mariſs by kind, | 

Are to be drained. Tuſſer*s Huſbandry, 


Ma'xITAL, mar'-rit-8l. adj. [mar itus, Lat. 


A 


cident to a huſband. 
If any one retains a wife that has been taken i in 
the act of adultery, he incurs the guilt of the crime 
of bawdry. But becauſe repentance does conſiſt 
in the mind, and ſince Chriſtian charity, as well 


this law is'not obſerved. Aylife. 
It has been determined by ſome unpolite pro- 
feſſors of the law, that a huſband may exerciſe his 
marital authority ſo far, as to give his wife mode- 
rate correction. Art of Tormentirg. 


MA'RITATED, mar'-ri-ti-tid. adj. [from mari- 
tus, Lat.] Having a huſband. Dif, 
| Mar1/TIMAL, ma-rit'-ty-mal. 2 adj. [mariti- 
Ma'RiTIME, mar'-r i-tim. | mus, Lat. 
maritime, Fr., 
1. Performed on the ſea; marine. 
I diſcourſed of a maritimal voyage, and the paſ- 
ſages and incidents therein, Raleigh's Eſſays. 


marital, Fr.] Pertaining to a huſband ; in- 


as marital affection, eaſily induces a belief thereof, 


þ 
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At the parliament at Oxford his youth, and want 
of experience in maritime ſervice, had ſomew hat 
been fre wdly touched. Wotton, 

3. Bordering on the fea. 
I! be friend, the ſhofes naritinal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which 
lay'd 
The Ko billows. Chapman' s Iliad. 
Ercoco, and the leſs maritime kings 
Monbaza and Quiloa. Milion. 

Neptune upbraided them with their ſtupicty 
and ignorance, that a maritime town ſhould neglect 
the patronage 12 him who was the god of the ſeas. 

Adidijon, 
Marx, ma'rk. n. ,. [mare, Welſh; meane, 
Sax. merchke, Dut. marque, Fr.] 
1. A token by which any thing is known. 

Ounce was proclaumed throughout all Ireland, 
that all men ſhould mark their cattle with an open 
ſeveral mark upon their flanks or buttocks, ſo as 
if they happened to be ſtolen, they might appear 

-waole they were. Spenſer on Ireland. 

In the preſent form of the earth there are cer- 
tain murks and indications of its firſt ſtate ; with 
which, if we compare thoſe things that are re- 
corded in ſacred hiſtory, we may diſcover what 
the earth was in its firſt original. Burnet. 
The urine is a lixivium of the ſalts in a human 
body, and the proper #:ark of the ſtate and quan- 
tity of ſuch ſalts; and therefore very certain in- 
dications for the choice of diet may be taker 
from the ſtate of urine. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. A token; an impreſſion. N 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian ſwords betray'd my fleeping life: 

Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love, 

The ſhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. 
Dryden. 

"Twas then old ſoldiers rd o'er with ſcars, 
'The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 
Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, | 
If to their ſhare at leaſt two acres fell. Dryden. 

At preſent there are ſcarce any marks left of 2 
ſubterraneous fire; for che earth is cold, and over- 
run with graſs and ſhrubs. Mt cc ow. 

3. A proof; an evidence. 

As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of ſepa- 
ration, ſo the being of one language is a mart of 
union, - Bacon. 

The Argonauts failed 1 up the Danube, and from 
thence paſſed into the Adriatick, carrying their 
ſhip Argo upon their ſhoulders; = #art of great 
Ignorance in geography among the writers of 
that time. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

4: Notice taken. on 
The laws 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber* s ſhop, 
As much for mock as mark. 
58. Conveniency of notice. | 

Upon the north ſea bordereth Stow, ſo called, 

per eminentiam, as a place of great and good mark 


JW © 


Shakeſp. 


and N Care tu. Survey of Cornwall. 
6. Any thing at which a miſſile weapon is 
directed. 


France was a fairer mark to ſhoot at than Ire- 
land, and could better reward the conqueror. Dav. 
Be made the ark 
For all the people's hate, the 8 s curſes, 
/ Denlum. 
7. The evidence of a horſe's age. | 

At four years old cometh the mart of tooth 

in horſes, which hath a hole as big as you may 


every year, till at eight years old the tooth is 
ſmooth. Bacon Natural Hiftory, 
8. Marque, Fr]. Licence of repriſals. 
9. [Marc, Fr.] A ſum of thirteen ſhillings 
and fourpence. | 
We give thee for reward a ; thouſand marks, 
S Shateſp. 
Thirty of theſe pence mike a mancus, which 
ſome think to be al olle with a mark, for that 


2 Sea-aflairs, | 


| 2+ Relating to the ſea; naval. 


—— 
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manca 


lay a pea within it; and weareth ſhorter and ſhorter | 


2. One that notes, or takes notice. 


MAR 


* 
mana and TY is tranſlated, in ancient books, | 


by marca. Comes! s Remains. 
Upon every writ for debt or damage, amount- 
ing to forty pounds or more, a noble is paid to 
fine; and ſo for every hundred marks more a no- 
ble. Bacon. 
10. A character made by, oſe who cannot 
write their names. 
Here are marriage vows for ſigning ; 
Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden, 
Lorenzo fign'd the bargain with his mart. 
| 15 Young. 
To Mark, mark. v. 4. [merken, Dut. 
meancan, Sax. marguer, Fr.] 
1. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. 
Will it not be received, 
When we have mart'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
For our quiet poſſeſſion of things uſeful, they are 
naturally marked where there is need. Grew's Coſm. 
2. To notify as by a mark. 
| That which was once the index to point out all 
_ virtues, does now mart out that part of the world 
where leaſt of them reſides. Decay of Picty. 
3. To note; to take notice of. | 
Alas, poor country! 


Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks, that rend 


the air, 

Are made, not mar d. Shateſp. Macbeth. 

Mark them which cauſe diviſions contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. 

Romans, Avi. 17. 
4. Ta heed ; to regard as valid or important. 
Now {wear and call to witneſs 

Heay' n, hell, and earth, I ark it not from one 
That breathes bencath ſuch complicated guilt. 


Smith. | 


To Mas K, . v. n. To note; ; to take 
Men mark when they hit, and never mark NR; 
they muſs, as they do alſo of dreams. Bacon's Efſays. 
Mark a little why Virgil js ſo much concerned 

to make this marriage; it is to make way for the 
divorce which he intended afterwards. Dryden. 


Ma'RKER, mä'r-kür. 7. 75 [rarqueur, Fr. 
from mark.] | 
1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 


Mx RKET, mar-kit. 2. / [anciently written 
mercats of mercatus, Lat.] 


1. A publick time, and appointed place, of 
buying and ſelling,” 


It were good that the privilege of a 1 were 


given, to enable them to their defence: for there 
is nothing doth ſooner cauſe civility than many 
marlet-tgwus, by reaſon the people repairing of- 
ten thither will learn civil manners. Spenſer. | 
| Miſtreſs, know yourſelf, down on your knees, 
And thank Heav'n, faſting, for a good man's love; 
For I muſt tell you friendly in your car, 
Sell when you can, vou are not for all markets. 
Shakeſp. 


They counted our life a paſtime, 75 our time 


here a marlet for gain. Wiſd. xv. 12. 
If one buſhel of wheat and two of barley will, 

in the market, be taken one © for ers they are 

of equal worth. | Locke. 
2. Purchaſe and ſale. 

With another year's continuance of the war, 
there will hardly be money left in this kingdom to 
turn the common markets, or pay rents. Temple. 

5 The precious weight 
ö "of epper and Sabzan incenſe take, 
| And with poſt-haſte thy running market make, 
a 32 ſure to turn the penny. Dryden! 4 Perfin 1. 
3. Rate; price. mar ebe, Fr,] 


Tas then old ſoldiers, cover d o'er with ſcars, | 


Thought all paſt ſervices rewarded well, 
. to their * at * two acres MO; 


| 


] 


| 
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Their country's frugal bounty; ſo of old 
Was blood and life at a low 245 ſold... Dryden, 
To MA'RKET, ma'r-kit, v. n. To deal at a 
market; to buy or ſell; to make bargains. 
MAiKET-BELL, ma xt · bel. n. ſ. [market 
and bell.] The bell to give notice that trade 
may begin in the market. 
Enter, go in, the marketbell is rung. Sbaleſp. 
MAa'kKET-CROsSs, ma'r-kit-kros. 1. /. [mar- 
ket and croſs.) A croſs ſet up where the 
market is held. | 
Theſe things you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at marketcroſſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion ; 
With ſome fine colour. Shakeſp. 
 MA'RKET-DAY, ma'r-kit-di. u. f [market 
and day.] The day on which things are 
publickly bought and fold. 
Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 
Like Mantua, where on martetdays we come, 
And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. , 
He ordered all the Lucqueſe to be ſeized that 


towns. Addiſon on Italy. 

MA'RKET-FOLKS, ma 'r-kit-foks. u. .. [mar- 

ket and folks.) People that come to the 
market. 

Poor marketfolks thi. come to ſell their corn, 

Shakeſp. 

Ma RKET-MAN, maTr-kit- DE 

ket and man.] One who goes to the mar- | 


Be wary how you place your words, 
Talk like the vulgar ſort of marketmen, 
That come to gather money for their corn. ShaZ. 


whole eſtate ought to be applied to that ſervant's 

buſineſs. | Swoift, 
MA'RKET-MAID, mi'r-kit-mad. 

ket and maid.) A woman that goes to buy 

or ſell, 

You are come 
A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oſtentation of our love. | 


MA'/&KET-PLACE, mA'r-kit-plas. u. ſ. [mar- 


held. 


anſwer, but made him priſoner,, meaning the 
next morning to put him to death in the market- 
place. 


The gates he order d all to be unbarr'd, . 
And from the marketplace to draw the gu ard. 
Dryden. 


Behold the marketplace with poor 0˙ erſpreaud, 


MA'RKET-PRICE, mä'r-klt- 1 78 . 
MARKE T-RATE, mä'r-kit- rat Ne fe 
{market and price or rate.] he price at 
which any thing is currently ſold. 
Money governs the world, and the markethrice 


fiſhes. 728 I Eſtrange. 
- He that wants a veſſel, rather than loſe his mar- 
| ket; will not tick to have it at the martetrate. 
| 1 5 8 N th Loc be. 
MaA'RKET-TOWN, mä'r-klt-town. 2. /. A town 
that has the privilege of a ſtated market; 
not a village. 
Nothing doth ſooner cauſe ITY in any coun- 
try than market-tozwns, by reaſon that people repair- 
ing often thither will learn civil manners of the 
better ſort. | Spenſer. 
-No, no, the pope's mitre my maſter Sir Roger 
ſeized, when they would have burnt him at our 
market-lown, 0 Gay. 


— _—_.. 


| MA' RKETABLE), wur-. 4. adj. [from 


Henry IV. f 


were found on a n in one of his frontier 


n. /. [mar- 
ket to ſell or buy. 


The marketman ſhould act as if his maſter's 4 


n. ſ. [mar- | 


Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 8 


ket and place.] Place Where the market is 
The king, thinking he had put up his Woord, J. 


becauſe of the noiſe, never took leiſure to hear Ft | 


Sidney. | 


The man of Roſs divides the weekly bread. Pope- |. 
bi of fcarcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats, 


is the meaſure of the worth of men as well as of | 


MAR 


1 Such as may be ſold; ſuch for which: 
buyer may be found. . 
A plain fiſh, and no doubt mar letalle. Stay 
2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian' ſoldiers arrived to that j imp. 
dence, that after the death of Pertinax they ma WA 
open ſale of the empire, as if it had been of E | 
common marketable wares, Decay of Pi, 1 

The marketable value of any quantities of tv, 
commodities are equal, when they will exchany, 1 
one for another. Lad, 
MA'RKMAN, mi'rk-man, n. ſ. (mark ad 
MAREKSMAN, ma' n man.] A mag 1 4 


{kilful to hit a mark. 8-1 
In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love a woman. EM 
l aim'd ſo near when I ſuppos'd you lovd. ? 
—4 right good markſman. Shale, . | \ 
Whom nothing can procure,  _= M 
When the wide world runs bias from his will, as 
To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend the il. ES 
This is the mark/man, ſafe and ſure, _ AS 


Wha ſtill is right, and prays to be fo ſtill. Heri, fi FM 
Anordinary marlſmen may know certainly whiz Bu © : 
he ſhoots leſs wide at what he aims. Dryden, E 2 1 
| MARL, mil. ». J. (marl, Welſh ; merg-, 
Dut. marga, Tot marle, marne, Pr. A 6 | z 
n Sax. mens is marrow, with an allufir 5 
eden, marle being the fatneſs 4 : 
the earth.] 1 
Marl is a kind of clay, which 3 is 3 fe, 3 
and of a more enriching quality, by a better fe. | 
mentation, and by its having lain ſo deep in if 8 
earth as not to have ſpent or weakened its fertiin. 
ing quality by any product. Mar! is ſuppoſed , 
be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed of 
be fertile from its falt and oily quality, Qu, „ 
We underſtand by the term marla fimple nat. i 
earths, leſs heavy than the boles or clays, not foi 
and unctuous to the touch, nor ductile whit 
moiſt, dry and crumbly between the fingers, a A 
readily diffuſible in water, Hill. | 1 . 
Muri is the beſt compoſt, as having moſt auch IJ . 
and not heating the ground too much. B., 


Dneafy ſteps 8 
Over the burning marl, not like thoſe ſteps = 
On heaven's azure. Milin. 7 , | _& 
To MarL, mä'rl. v. a. from the noun.] * 1 
To manure with marl. =_ 
- Improvements by marling, liming, and drais . 
ing, have been ſmee ene; was at five and fix per 3 ES 
cent. Chill, | # 77 


Sandy land 50 75 wilk bear good peaſe. Mu, | 43 

70 MakL, marl. v. a. from marline.] To 
faſten the ſails with marline; Ainſworth 
Mantia, ma'r-lin.' 1. J {meapn, ee 
Long wreaths of untwiſted hemp dipped in Þ 
piteh, with which: the ends of. cables are 
guarded againſt friction. - 
Some the gall'd ropes with dawby. marline bind, E 


5 Drycen, 1 
Ma. nLmESPEKE, mY'r-Ifhn splk. . . A mall | 
piece of iron for faſtening ropes together, | 
or to open the bolt: rope when the fail ist 
be ſewed in it. Bail. 
ManTIr, mä'rhpft. a. , {marl and pit.] Pt 
out of which marl is dug. 
| Several others, of different figures, were found; Wt 
part of them in a rivulet, the reſt i in a mar/pit in 
a field. Wueoodwari, 
MaA'RLy, m&r-ly. adj. (from. marl.] Abound- 
ing with marl. | 
The oak thrives beſt on the richeſt clay, and 
will penetrate ſtrangely to come at a marly bot- 
tom. Mortimer. 
MA RMALADE, ma” rmü-Ad. 17 arma - 
MAR MALET, mà'r- ma- let. 5 7 Fr. nar - 
melo, Portugueſe, à quince. ] 0 
Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into 


a conſiſtence with 6 ar: i is ſubaſtringent, grate- 
ful to the Romach, * 1 8 Ovin;y, 


Ry - 


* 


Mak MORA“T 10, 


. 
* 
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MAR 


* . 
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unos“ rion, mär-mö-rä-shän. z. f. [mar- | MARRIAGEABLE, mar-ridgh-Ibl, adj. [from | 
"Me er Lata Incruſtation with marble. Dic. marriage. : | 
WE Memo REAN, mar-m6'-ryan: adj. Lmarmo- 1, Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 
den, Lat.] Made of marble. Did. Every wedding, one with another, produces 
MaanosEr, mär-mô-zét“. . /. {marmouſet, | four children, and that is the proportion of chil- 
. Fr ] A ſmall monkey. 7 3 | + *dren which any marriageable man or woman may 
N Il will inſtruct thee how be preſumed ſhall have. Graunt. 


5 7 | ' To ſnare the nimble 1 Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
AR Z, mär- mot. 5 . ; 
RS MARMOT TO, mr mo h.. *% 1. ene 
IS The marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger 
chan a rabbit, which abſconds all winter, doth 
live upon its own fat. Ray 


A'r- 


M' zduz rv, in 


RT 
. 2 


with variegation. 


Maadvis, mi'r-kwls. 1. J. Lmarquis, Fr. 
marabio, Lat. margrave, Ger. 


=. In England one of the ſecond order of 
= nobility, next in rank to a duke. 

wi 3 None may wear ermine but princes, and there 
iu a certain number of ranks allowed to dukes, 
XX mnarguiſcs, and earls, which they muſt not exceed. 


4 = 


Peacham on Drawing. | 


e is uſed by Shakeſpeare for marebio- 
112%. [marguiſe, Pr. 


= | Fou ſhall hive 1 
IE Fo noble partners with you: the old dutcheſs | 


2314'tevisate, mar-kwiz-et. n. /. [margui- 
nt, Fr.] The ſeigniory of a marquis. 


MarzERr, mà'r-rür. 2. /. [from mar.) One 


vo ſpoils or hurts any thing. 


B manners within the realm... 4ſcham's 8 choolmaſter bones, and render them leſs apt to break. Quincy. 
RS. "ag a = | „bones, and all, 
ane, marerideb., u. /. ariage, Fr. That from hos hngne he ket 5 to 
RE 114r:ttagium, low Lat. from maritus.] The | | 2 | = "Shakeſs | 
| oF SI her gat rn life. The ſkull hath brains as a kind of marrow = 
* wir 9p - Pe in it: the back bone hath one kind of marrow, 
EFas crept too near his conſcience. Shakeſp. | : | 
„ie that thy bent of love be honourable and other bones of the body have another : the 
. 1 | ; jaw-bones have no marrow ſevered, but a little 
Iuz; purpoſe marriage, fend me word to-morrow, , #38 
5x x uf La i. me Shakeſy pulp of marrow diffuſed. | Bacon. 
15 -Þ ED ; 2 1 8 ; FR „ ü 3 . , . 

"TY 9 be French king would have the diſpoſipg of WW 4 2 Hudibras.\ 
che marriage of Bretagne, with an exception, that b p S5 Y : Ft. 
. mer + Zue⸗ | Oe He bit the dart, and wrench'd the wood away 
| ge ſhould not marry her himſelf, Bacon. | 6 Fa 


Some married perſons, even in their marriage, 
o better pleaſe God than ſome virgins in their 
ate of virginity: they, by giving great example 
a of conjugal affection, by preferving their faith un- 
IX Cod, pleaſe God in a higher degree than thoſe 
WE virgins. whoſe picty is. not anſwerable to their 
WE opportunities, La 

l propoſe that Palamon ſhall be 


LARRIAGE is often uſed in Compoſition. 
In a late draught of marriage-articl-s, a lady 
| ſtipulated with Her huſband, that ſhe ſhall be at 


i liberty to patch en which fide ſhe pleaſes. 
all! | al © Audiſon's Spectator. 
cr, as 1! by the. honour- of my marriage=hed, _ 
% ter young Arthur claim this land for mine. 
G. _. | „ ©. ODabeſd. 
Pit . To theſe whom death again did wed, 

—_ This grave's the fecond marriage-bed, 

bd; or though the hand of fate could force 
in EE! wit ſoul and body a divorce, © 
„. It could not ſever man and wife, 
1d. Becauſe they both liv'd but one life. Craſbarv. 


here on bis arms and once-Jov'd portrait la 
1 Thither our fatal marriage-bed dc cod l 
Thou ſhalt come into the marriage-chamber. 
„ „ Tob. vi. 16. 
Weicher her worthineſs, which in truth was 
rere, nor his own ſuffering for her, which is wont 
= 10 endear affection, could fetter his fickleneſs; but, 
= þ fore the marriape-day appointed, he had taken 
=> a wite Baccha, o whom ſhe complained: Sidney, 
_ Virgin, awake! . 
8 _ . Give me, to live and die 
A ſpotleſs maid, without x n 
Nn Los 2 Dryd. 


* 


* 


8 
6 k 8 


Kt · try. n. . marquę- | 
terie, Fr.] Chequered work; work inlaid 


RE. of Norfolk, and the lady marqueſs Dorſet. Shakeſp | 


You be indeed makers, ot marrers, of all mens | 


* broken, and by educating. children in the fear of 


8 In marriage join'd with beauteous Emily. Dryden. 


the marriage- hour is nigh. Pope. | 


2. Capable of union. 


MAR 


I am the father of a young heireſs, whom I be- | 
gin to look upon as marriageable. Spectator. 
When the girls are twelve years old, which is 
the marriageable age, their parents take them 
home, 5 Swift. 


vo They led the vine 
To wed herelm ; ſhe ſpous'd, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow'r, th' adopted cluſters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. | Milton, 
MAR RIED, mar -ryd. adj. [from marry.] 
Conjugal ; connubial. | 
Thus have you ſhun'd the arry d ſtate. Dryd. 
MAR ROw, mär-rö. n. /. (mens, Sax. /merr, 
Exrſe; ſmergh, Scott.] | 
All the bones of the body which have any con- 
ſiderable thickneſs have either a large cavity, or 
they are ſpongious, and full of little cells: in 
| both the one and the other there is an oleaginons 
ſabſtance, called marrow, contained in proper ve- | 
ſicles or membranes, like the fat: in the larger 
bones this fine oil, by the gentle heat of the body, 
is exhaled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, 
and enters ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to 
ſome fine canals excavated in the ſubſtance of the 
bone, that the marrow may ſupple the fibres of the 


The point ſtill buried in the marrow lay. Addiſon. 


| Ma'rrow, mir'-r6, in the Scottiſh dialect, to 
this day, denotes a fellow, companion, or 
' aſſociate ; as alſo equal match, he met with | 
his marrow. {[mari, huſband, Fr] | 
Though buying and ſeliing doth wonderful wel, 
Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend _ 
With theef or his marrov for fear of ill end. Tur. 


Ma No WBONE, mar'-r6-bon, . J. [bone and 
marrow.)  _ 3 
1. Bone boiled for the marrow. | 
2. In burleſque language, the knees. | 
Upon this he feil down upon his marrowhones, 
and begged of Jupiter to give him a 
K 8 ; L Eftrange. | 
Don on your marrowboenes, upon your allegi- 
ance ; and make an acknowledgment of your of- 
fences; for I will have ample ſatisfaction. 
| tra BARN Dryden Spaniſb Fryar. 
Ma'xROw FAT, mär-rö-fät. . /. A kind of 
PEA. Cort” 
Ma'rxrRoWLESS, mar'-r6-lls.. adj, [from mar- 
row.] Void of marrow. - | 
Avaunt! 


Thy Wines are marrotuleſe, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
Which thou doſt glare with. 
To MARRY, mar“ ry. v. a. [marier, Fr. mari- 
a! db 
1. To join a man 
ing the rite. 


| 


: 


him, that he ſhall marry the couple himſelf. 
Gay's M bat d e call it. 
2. To diſpoſe | | 


4 6 


pair of horns. | 


Shateſp. Macbeth. 
3. Any one who regulates rank or 


and woman, as perform- 


What! ſhall the curate controul me? Tell] 


MAR 


When Auguſtus conſulted with Mecænas about 
the marriage of his daughter Julia, Mecznas 
took the liberty to tell him, that he muſt either 
marry his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his 
life; there was no third way, he had made him ſo 

great. Bacon. 

3. To take for huſband or wife. | 

You'd think it ſtrange if I ſhould marry her, 

| Shakeſpþ. 

As a mother ſhall ſhe meet him, and receive 

him as a wife married of a virgin. Ecelus. xv. 2. 


To MA'RKRY, mär-ry. v. 1. To enter into 
the conjugal ſtate. | 
He hath my good will, 
he, to marry with Nan Page. 
| | Sbaleſp. 
Let them mar ry to whom they think beſt. 
| Nu. b. xxxvi. 6. 
Virgil coneludes with the death of Turnus; for 
after that difficulty was removed, Eneas might 
marry, and eſtabliſh the Trojans. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. 


MaRsH, mar'sh, Dare derived from the Sax. 
MaRs, mar's, & menrc a fen, or fenny 
Mas, mas“, place. Gibſon's Camd. 
Magxsh, mir'sh. 2. . [mepre, Sax, See 
Mar1sHJ A fen; a bog; a ſwamp; a: 
watry trac of land, 55 
In their courſes make that round, 
In meadows and in marſbes found. 
Of them ſo call'd the fayry ground, 7 | 
Of which they have the keeping. Drayton. 
Worms for colour and, ſhape, alter even as the 
ground out of which they are got; as the mare 
worm and the ſtag worm. . 
We may ſee in more cbnterminous climates: 
great variety in the people thereof; the up-lands 
in England yield ſtrong, ſinewy, hardy men; the 
marſp-lands, mien of large and high ſtature. Hale. 
Your low meadows and narſb-lands you need 
not lay up till April, except the Spring be very 
wet, and your marſhes very poachy. Mortimer's Huſb. 
MARS¹H-AALLOw, marsb-maV-16. 1. /.{alibaa,. 
Lat.] It is in all reſpects like the mallow, 


And none but 


MARSH-MARIGOLD, marsh-mY-rF-g0ld. u. / 


ſeveral leaves, which are placed circularly, 
and expand in form of a roſe, in the mid- 


but its leaves are more ſoft, and woolly:.'. 


[ populago, Lat.] This flower conſiſts of 


dle of which riſes the pointal, which be- 


comes a membranaceous fruit, in which- 

there are ſeveral cells, for the moſt part 

bent downwards, collected into little heads, 

and full of ſeeds. | Miller. 
And ſet ſoft hyacinths with iron- blue, ; 

To ſhade marſb-marigelds of ſhining bue; Dryden. 

MA'RSHAL,.ma'r-shal. n./. [mare/chal, Fr. 
mareſchallus, low Lat. from mar/cale, old 
Fr. a word compounded of. mare, which, 
in old French, ſignified a horſe, and /cale,. 
a ſort of ſervant ;. one that has the charge 
of horſes.] J 

1. The chief officer of arms. Wis 
? The duke of Suffolk claims 

To be high ſteward; next the duke of Norfolk 

To be earl marſbal. Sbaleſp. 


ns; | 9 

| Dares their pride preſume againſt m 
As in a liſted field to fight their cauſe? 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; no nurſbal by, 
As kingly xit k 


ve 


es require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 


ran "order. af. 
a feaſt, or any other affembly, 5 
Through the hall there walked to and fro * 
A jolly yeoman, marſhal of the ſame, 8 
Whoſe name was Appetite; he did beſtow * 
Both gueſts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And knew hem how tg order without blame. 


A 


of in marriage. 


1 


1 


| Fairy Ducen, 
P | 2 : | 4. An: 


"RE 
8 


2. An officer who regulates combats in the | 


MAR 


4 A8 Hrnbitter; a purſuivant; obe who | 


goes before a prince to declare his coming, 
and provide entertainment. 

Her face, when it was faireſt, had been but as a 
marſbal to lodge the love of her in his mind, 
which now was ſo well placed as it needed no help 
of outward harbinger. ＋ 4 

To Mess HAL, mit-$hil. v. a. {from the 
noun.)] | 
1. To arrange; to rank in order. 

Muttirade of jealouſies, and lack of ſome pre- 
dominant defire, that ſhould marſpal and put in 
order all the reſt, maketh any man's heart hard 
to find or ſound. Bacon, 

it is as unconceivable how it ſhould be the di- 

rectrix of ſuch intricate motions, as that a blind 
man {ſhould -arſbal an army. Glanville's Scepſic. 
Anchiſes Jook'd not with ſo pleas'd a face, 
in numb' ring o' er his future Roman race, 
And marſballing the heroes of his name, 
As, in their order, next to light they came, Dryd. 
5 To dead as an harbinger. 
Thou mar/bal!'ff me . the way that I was going. 
Sbaleſp. 
. 88 mYr-shal-lar. n. /. [from 
- marſhal.) One that arranges; one that 
" raitks in order. 
Dryden was the great refiner of Engliſh poetry, 
and the beſt marſballer of words. Trapp. 
M4a'RSHALSEA, mä'r-shäl-sy. u. /. [from 
marſhal.) The priſon in Southwark be- 
- longing to the marſhal of the king's houſe- 


hold. 
MaksHALs HIT, mir-ghAl-ship: u. / /. [from 
. marſhal.} The office of a nip 
.. MARSHE'LDER, märsh-EI-dür. n. J. A gel- 


derroſe, of which it is a ſpecies. 5 


MarSHRO'CKET, marsh-rok'-kit. " „ 1 
ſpecies of watercreſſes. 
Maas uV, mirsh-F. adj. [from an.] 


LT. * Though ; wet; fenny ; ſwampy. 
* che marſby grounds approach your 


And — ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. Dryden. 


It is a diſtemper of ſuch as inhabit marſby, fat, | 


low, moiſt foils, near ſtagnating water, Arbuthnet. 
2+ Produced in tnarſhes. 
Feed 
With delicates of leaves and marſby weed. "SUES 


* 


Maxr, mà'rt. 2. /. [contracted from mar et.] 


1. A place of publick traffick. | 
..Chriſt could not ſuffer that the temple ſhould. 
"ford for a place of mart, nor the apoſtle of Chriſt 
"that the church ſhould be made an inn. Hooker. 
ft any born at Epheſus ; 
Be ſeen at Syracuſan marts and fairs, 
Hie dies. SB)!bo lep. 
FR xechiel, in the deſeription of Tyre, and the 
- *excceding trade that it had with all the Eaſt as 
the only mart” town, reciteth both the people with 
whom they commerce, and alſo what commodi- 
ties every country yielded. Raleigh. 
W come to a great mart of the beſt horſes. 
le. 
The French, Dave the acceſſion of the — 4 
monarchy, ſupply with. cloth the . mart we had 
in Europe, Addiſon, 
2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. 4 
a . I play a merchant's part, ? 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart. Shots. 
3. Letters of mart, See Manx. 
To Max, mi'rt. v. a. {from the N 
| "has to buy or ſell. _ 
Sooth, when | was young Lwou'd . 
e pedlar's ſilken treaſury ; you've let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. Shake/p. Win. Tale, 
| Aus, you yourſelf 
Do. ſell and mars your offices for gold 
undeſervers, _ Shokeſp. Julius Ceſer. 
Ik he ſhall think it fit, | 


— 


0 


A fancy firanger in his court to me, 


| Ma/xTLET, mi'rt-lit, 


_— 


Ma An, ma'r- tin. 5 Ne A. marie, mar tre, | 

Ma'sTERN, mar-tirn,.y Fr. martes, Lat.) 

1. % large kind of weeſel, whoſe fur is much 
valued. 


builds in houſes ; a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to expreſs St. Martin's in the 
Fields, cauſed to be engraved, on the communion 
cup, a martin, a bird like a ſwallow, fitting upon 
a mole-hifl between two trees. | 

Ma'kxTr1At, madr-shäl. adj. martial, Fr. 
martialis, Lat.) 
1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; brave. 
Into my feeble breaſt 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 

Where with the martial troopes thon doſt infeſt, 

And hearts of great herves doſt enrage. Fairy Qu. 
The queen of martialt, 
And Mars himſelf conducted them. Chapman. 

It hath ſeldom been feen, that the far fouthern 
people have invaded the northern, but contrari- 
wiſe; whereby it is manifeſt, that the northern 
tract of the world is the more martial region Bavon. 

His ſubjects call'd aloud for war; 

But peaceful kings o'er martial people fet, 
Each other's poize and connterbalance are. Degd. 
2. Having a warlike ew; : 2 * war. 


| His thouſands, in what martial equipage 


Of . dread in flight or in purſuit, Milton. 
When our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial mufick every bofom warms. Poe. 


ing to the rules or practice 'of peaceable 
government, 1 


tial law in the world. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
They proceeded in a kind of martial juſtice with 
enemies, offering them their law before they drew 
their ſword. Bacon. 
4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 
The natures of the fixed ſtats are aſtrologically 
differenced by the planets, and eſteemed martial | 
or jovial according to the colours whereby they 
anſwer theſe planets. _ Brown. 
5. Having parts or properties of iron, which 
is called Mars by the chemiſts. 
MA'RTIALIST, mar'-$hal-ist. 2. /. (from 
martial.] A warrior; a fighter. 


* 


her; amongſt others the high-hearted wartialiſi, 
who firft loft his hands, then one of his chiefeſt 
limbs, and laſtly his life. 5 Howel. 
Ma'xTIx GAT, ma'r-tin-gal. z. J. martingale, 
Fr.] It is a broad ſtrap made faſt to the 
girths under the belly of a horſe, and runs 
between the two legs to faſten the other 
end, under the noſeband of the bridle. 
| Harris. 
Mak TINMASs, mYr-tin-mils. 2. /. [martin 
and maſs.) The feaſt of St. Martin; the 
_ eleventh of November, commonly cor- 
rupted to martilmaſ or martlemafs. 
Martilmas beef doth bear good tacke, 
When countrey ſolke do dainties lacke. 
Ma'sTINET, mar-tin-It. ) 2. /. Lmartinet, 


| | Fr.) A kind 
| of ſwallow. 4 


This gueſt of Summer, | 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his lov'd manſionary, that heaven's breath 

smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreaut cradle. 


Tur. 


; 


The air is delicate. - Shakeſp.. Macheth. 
As ina, drought the thirſty creatures ery, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain; ; 
Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, © 
And with wet wings joys all the en, train, a, 


MONTY: 


& 
7 


* Cymbrline. 


2 


2. {Martelet, Fr.) A kind of ſwallow that | 
MA'RTYR, mä'r-tür. 2. /. [Mage martyr, 


Let this neck arfwer for it, if there is any War- 


Many brave adventurous ſpirits fell for love of 


Peacbham. 


They iſſue forth! Steel bows and ſhafts their arms, | 


1 
2. To murder; to deſtroy. 
3. Belonging to war; not civil ; not accord- | eſtroy 


being met together in a church, rather than eſca 


Where they moſt breed and haunt, Lhave obſerv'd;| - 


4. ATNETS, mlt ubtz. a, * 


martyr King Chara, 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy m, 
be filenced. | bun. 
Nearer heav” B his virtues ſhone more bright, 1 1 | 
Like riſing flames expanding in their height, d 
The martyr's glory crown'd the debate s fight. 
Du. 
To be a martyy ſigniſies only to e enn _ 
of Chriſt ; but the witneſſing of the truth was they | 
- 
- 


Canons | 


MAR 


They +. 
ſmall lines faſtened to the leetch of 1 bk 
ſail, to bring that part of the leetch which 
is next to the yard-arm cloſe up to th. 
yard, when the fail is to be furled. Bai. 


Fr.] One who by his death bears wi 
Prayers and tears may ſerve a good man's tun 
if not to conquer as à foldier, yet to ſuffer a; ; Wm 


ſo generally attended with perſecution, that mar. 
tyrdom now ſigniſies not only to witnefs, but ty 
witneſs by death, South's Sermm, 
The firſt martyr for Chriſtianity was encoy. 
raged, in his laſt moments, by a viſion of tha 
divine perſon for whom he ſuffered. Addi, 
. Socrates, 

Truth's early 1 5 martyr for his God. 

2; Sogn 
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noun E a] 
„ To put to death for e or true pro- 
feſſion. 1 

You could not for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I —⁰ „ you: | 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. — f 
If to every common funeral, EX” 1 
By your eyes martyr d, ſuch grace were allow 4, | 4 4 1 94 
Vour face would wear not — but a cloud, Þ 3 7 7 
B75, Suck/i 
Martyr'd with the gout. | 7 
MaK TrR DOM, mä'r-tür-düm. 2. J (fron | 
martyr.) The death of a martyr; the 
+ honour of a martyr; teſtimony born to; 
truth by voluntary ſubmiſſion to death. 
If an infidel ſhould purſue to death an heretic . 
profeſſing Chriſtianity only for Chriſtian profeſſun 
ſake, could we W unto him the honour of no- 
tyrdom + ? | Hub, 7 
Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly © 
honour, he intends to crown their i 5 wit 5 | 
the glory of e 8 
| Herod, 5 unbleſt 
Hand, O! what dares not jealous greatneſs! tore | 
4 ſand ſweet babes from their mother's bre, 
The blooms of martyrdom. Craſbun 5 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroick deem'd, chief maR' ry to diſſe, ; 
With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 
In battles feign'd; the better fortitude 5 
Of patience and heroick martyrdom 
Unſung. 
What miſts of providence are theſe ? 
So ſaints, by ſupernatural pow'r ſet free, = 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dran. = E 4 
MazrTYRO'LOGY, mar-thr-ro0l-16-d2hy. 1. i 5 IT 
[martyrologe, Fr. martyrologium, Lat.) | 
. regiſter of martyrs. 
In the Roman martyrolog 
many thouſand martyrs de 


in. 


we find at one ti Fi 1 JF 
— . by Diocleſan 


by offering a little incenſe at their coming out: 
Still 


. Masrraoloclsr, mbr-thr-rd1-16-d:b/s | ; | 


0 7. „ Fr.] A writer 1 
artyr 
eee meer: 'r-vil. . W [merweille, Fr.) J 
e any thing aſtoniſhing. Littleinu 
A marvel it were, if a man could eſpy, in 
whole ſcripture, nothing which might breed! 
Probable opinion, chat divine authoricy wi 2 


, WY 


lame way - 420m 172 


” 
' 


MAS 


1 ſcarce in breath, my lor. 

2 merch, you have Io befirr'd your valour, 

os 2 you .cowardly raſcal! \, Shabgſp. King Lear. 
No marvel 


My lord proteQor's hawks do towre ſo well. Sbal. 
Ma'svEL of Peru, mAi'r-vil 6v pè- rd“. A | 
flower. | | ; Ainſevorth. 
To MARVEL, mA'r-vil. v. n. [merveiller, Fr.] 
To. wonder; to be aftoniſhed. Diſuſed. 

'You make me marve!. | Shateſp. 
= Harry, I do not only marvel where thou ſpendeſt 
thy time, but alſo how thou art accompanied. 


_— lux, Fr.] | Bet 
1. Wonderful; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. 
A She has a marvellous white hand, I muſt con- 


feſs. | Shakeſp. 

This is the Lord's doing ; it is marvellous in 

= our eyes. 5 Pſalms. 
2. Surpaſling credit. © 37 


The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper- | 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. | 


3. The marvellous is uſed, in works of critt- 
ciſm, to expreſs any thing exceeding natu- 
ral power, oppoſed to the probable. -_ 

Ma/gVELLOUSLY, mYr-vil-lus-1y; adv. from 
marvellous.) W onderfully ; ftrangely. 
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5 from marvellous.] Wonderfulneſs; ſtrange- 
== nels; aſtoniſhingneſs. | 
| 2X MA'SCULINE, mas'-kfi-lin, adj. [maſculin, 


maſculine elements, exerciſing their operations upon 


; Pr. maſculinus, Lat.] 
r. Mae; not female. 
+ + Pray God, ſhe prove not maſculine ere long! 
=_— Þþ His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two 
4 


= | O! why did God, 
Creator wife, that peopl'd higheſt heav'n 


„“ Wich fpirits maſculine, create at aſt 

= This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
, Z . Of nature? * Milton's Paradiſe Lo. 
1 2. Reſembling man; virile; not ſoft; not 
W effeminate. | | . 


; You find ſomething bold and maſculine in the 
air and poſture of the firſt, figure, which is that 


3+ Un grammar.) Tt denotes the gender 
word, though not always expreſſing ſex. 
maſculine.) Like a man. . 


A 4 Aurelia tells me, you have done moſt maſeulinely, 
* And play the orator. Ben Fonſen's Catiline. 


M4'sCULINENESs, mäs“-kü-Hn-nis. n. / 
from maſtuline.] Manniſhneſs; male figure 

or behaviour 

Man, masb'. n. { [meſche, Dut.] 

2. The ſpace between the threads of a net, 

_. commonly written 20. . 

Io defend againſt the ſtings of bees, have a net 

mit with fo ſmall les, that a bee cannot get 

. througg. | 

2. Any thing 


* 


into an undiftinguiſhed, or confuſed body. 
- [from Sorin y to mix, or maſcher, Fr.] 
3. A mixture for a horſe. "Hs 


* — & 


Pur half a peck. of ground malt into à pail, 


Shateſp. | 
The army marvelled at it. Shakeſp. 
The countries marvelled at thee for thy ſongs, 
=. proverbs, and parables. Ecclus. xlvii. 17. 
MaavzLLovs, mä'r-vll-Iüs. adj. Lmarveil- 


Pope's Preface to the Tliad. | 


1 Vou look not well, ſeignior Antonio; 
2 Vou have too much reſpect upon the world; 
"i They loſe it that do buy it with much care. 
== Believe me, you are marvellouſly chang' d. Shakeſp. 
1 The encouragement. of his too late ſucceſſes, 
with which he was morvelloyſly elated. Clarendon. 
—"-E Ma'svELLOUSNESS, ma'r-vil-los-nis. 2. / 


„ -1 nature, being the feminine. Peacham on Drawing. | 


of Virtue. Addiſon. 
| appropriated to the male kind in any | 
W Ma'sculixeLyY, mas'-kil-ln-ly. adv. [from | 


} Gnatho in the Eunuch, for it agrees exactly with 


: Mortimer. | 
mingled or beaten together | 


MAS 


it well; ſtir it about for half an hour till the water 
is very ſweet, and give it the horſe lukewarm : | 
this meſb is to be given to a horſe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better; or in 
the time of great ſickneſs, or after hard labour. | 

| Farrier's Dichianary. 

When mares foal, they feed them with aſhes, 


To Masn, mish'. v. a. [maſcher, Fr.] | 
1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. 
The preſſure would be intolerable, and they would 
even maſh themſelves and all things elſe apieces., 
* 9 More. 
To break the claw of a lobſter, clap it between 
the ſides of the dining-room door : thus you can 
da it without -:a/bing the meat. Swoift. 
2. To mix malt and water together in brew- 
Ing. | 
What was put in the firſt maſbing-tub draw 
off, as alſo that liquor in the ſecond maſding-tub. 


MASK, mask'. 1. 7. [maſque, Fr. 
I. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. 


face unto her, and told her plainly that ſhe was his 
priſoner. | | = Sidney. 
Since ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, 
And throw her ſun-expelling maſt away ; 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shaleſp. 
Could we ſuppoſe that a maſt reprefented never 
ſo naturally the general humour of a character, it 


incident to every ſingle perſon in the whole courſe 

of a play. Acdddiſon on Italy. 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. 

Too plain thy nakedneſs of ſoul eſpy'd, 

Why doſt thou ftrive the conſcious ſhame to hide, 
Buy maſks of eloquence, and veils of pride? Prior. 
3. A feſtive entertainment, in which the 

company is maſked. 7 

Will you prepare for this a/que to-night ? Shab. 
4. A revel; a piece of mummery; a wild 


buſtle. 77 
They in the end agreed, 
That at a maſque and common revelling, ; 
Which was ordain'd, they ſhould perform the deed. 
| | | Daniel. 
This thought might lead me through this world's 
| vain aſe, . . 
Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Milt. 
5. A dramatick performance, written in a 
tragick ſtyle without attention to rules o 
probability. 
Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for 
the lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſ- 
ſary for our painters and poets in their pictures, 
poems, comedies, and maſks. Peacham. 
To Mask, mask'. v. a. [maſquer, Fr.] 
1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or viſor. 


under the cloke of divine authority, impoſſible it 


have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker, 
Tis not my blood © 
Wherein thou ſee'ſt mie maſked. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe ; 
But being waſt d he was not ſure, Shakeſp. 
The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of 
every ſcene, the figures of all the perſons, with 
their particular diſguiſes; and I ſaw an antique 
ſtatue maſked, which was perhaps deſigned for 


the figure he makes in the manuſcript. Addiſon. 
2. To cover; to hide. | 
I to your aſſiſtance do make love, 3 
Maſting the buſineſs from the common eye, 


A thin aerial veil is drawn 


As when a piece of wanton lawn, - 
O'er beauty's face, ſecming ta hide, ; 1 A 


— ad 


der put to it as much ſealding water as will wet 


8 1&4 


2 


— 


| 


To Mask, misk'. v. u. 


and other moiſt food. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


Mortimer Huſbandry. | 
| Ma'sLix, mas'-lin. adi. [corrupted from miſ- 
Now Love pulled off his aſt, and ſhewed his 


can never ſuit with the variety of paſſions that are that wants no cutting, and places it in his work. 


What will grow of ſuch errors as go maſtcd | 


is that the wit of man ſhould imagine, till time | 


For ſundry weighty reaſons. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. | 
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A ſoul whoſe intellectual beams 
No miſts do maſt, no lazy ſteams. Craſbæ ui 


— 


I, To revel; to play the mummer. 
Thy 2 Why, ay; come, taylor, let us 
. | | | | 
What maſting ſtuff's here Sbaleſt. 
Maſting habits, and a borrow/d name, | 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame. Prior. 
2. To be 1 Kone any way. w 
MA'SKER, mas'-kur. z. /. [from maſt.) One 
who revels in a maſk ; a mummer. 
| Tell falſe Edward, 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſters, . 
To revel it with him and his new bride. Sep. 
Let the ſcenes abound with light, and let the 
maſters that are to come down from the ſcene- 
have ſome motions upon the ſcene before their 
coming down. Bacon. 
The maſters come late, and I think will ſtay, 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Donne. 


cellane .] Compoſed of various kinds; as 
maſlin bread, made of wheat and rye. 
 MA'SON, mä'sn. ». ,. [1magon, Fr. machio, 
low Lat.] A builder with ſtone. 

Many find a reaſon very wittily before the thing 
be true; that the materials being left rough, are 
more manageable in the maſou's hand than if they 
| - had been ſmooth. LT IN Wotton, 
A maſon that makes a wall, meets with a ſtone 


| 8 More. 
Mas orRx, ma'sn-ry. u. , [ magonerie, Fr.] 
_ The craft or performance of a maſon. 
MASQUERA'DE, mias-kur-ra'd. 7. /. [from 
{ maſque.] 5 ; 
| I, A diverſion in which the company is 
maſked. ' : 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls and midnight maſquerades, 
Safe from the treach'rous friend, and daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark? Pope. 
2. Diſguiſe. | 9 5 | 5 
1 was upon the frolick this evening, and came 
to viſit thee in a maſquerade. Dryden c Spaniſh Fryar. 
Truth, of all things the plaineſt and tincereſt, 
is forced to gain admittance in diſguiſe, and court 
us in maſquerade. ; © Felton, 
To MASQUERA'DE, mis-kax-ri'd. v. n. (from 
the noun.] . 
1. To go in diſguiſe. | | 6 
A freak took an aſs in the head, and he goes 
into the woods, maſquerading. up and down in 
a lion's ſkin. L' Eftrange. 
2. To aſſemble in maſks, | \ 
I find that our art hath not gained much hy the 
85 happy revival of maſquerading among us. Swift. 
MASQUERA'DER, mas- kür- ra- dur. 2. /. [from 
4 A perſon in a maſk. 
The moſt dangerous ſort of cheats are but n 
queraders under the vizor of friends. L' Eframge. 
Mass, mas“. 2. J. [maſſe, Fr. maſſa, Lat,] - 
1. A body; a lump; a cantinuous quantity. 
If it were not for theſe N I bodies 
of the earth, planets, comets, ſan, and all things 
in them, would grow cold and freeze, and become 
inactive maſſes. 777 0 Newton's Optichs. 
Some pathng into their pores, others adhering 
in lumps or maſſes to their outſides, fo as wholly 
to cover and involve it-in the maſs they together, 
conſtituted. _ MWoodweard's Natural Hiftory.- 
2. A large quantity. $7 
Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have colt a maſs of publick treafury. © Shateſp. 
He diſcovered to me the richeſt mineswhich the 
Spaniards have, and from whence all the maſs of. 
gold that comes into Spain is drawn, Raleigh. 
| He had ſpent a huge 4 of treaſure in tranf 
| porting hie amp. | Davie as re/and. 


Mere Imcetiy ſhows the bluſbing bride + + | 


- 


3. Bulk ; vaſt hdr... 
E „„ 


© 
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The Creator of the world would not have fram- 


add fo huge a na of earth but for ſome reaſon- 
able creatures to have their habitation. Abbot. 
This army of ſuch mo/z and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. Haml. 
4. Congenes ; aſſemblage indiſtinct. 
The whole knowledge of groupes, of the lights 
and ſhadows, and of thoſe : maſſes which Titan calls 
a bunch of grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, 
expoſed cleatly to the ſight. 
At diſtance, through an artful glaſs, 
To the mind's eye things well appear; 
They loſe their forms, and make a maſs 
Confus'd and black, if brought too near. Prior. 
Where flowers grow, the ground at a diſtance 
ſeems coveted with them, and we muſt walk into 
it before we can diſtinguiſh the ſeveral weeds that 
ſpring up in ſuch a beautiful of colours. Addiſon. 
5. Groſs body; the general; the bulk. 
Comets have power over the groſs and maſs of 
things; but they are rather gazed upon than 
wiſely obſerved in their effects Bacon. 
Where er thou art, he is; th' eternal mind 
Acts through all places; is to none confin'd: 
Filth ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 

And through the univerſal na does move. Dryden. 
The maß & the people have opened their eyes, 
and will not be governed wy Clodius and Curio. 

- Swift. 
11 there is not ſufficient quantity of blood and 
ſtrength of circulation, it may infect the whole maſs 


F 


of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
6. Mia, Lat.) The ſervice of the Romiſh 
church. 


' Burniſhed gold i is that manner of gilding which 
we ſee in old parchment and maſs books, done by 
monks and prieſts; who were very expert therein. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

He infers, that then Luther muſt have been un- 

pardonably wicked i in uſing maſſes for fifteen years. 
Atterbury. 
To Mass, ns v. 2. [from the noun.) To 

celebrate maſs. 
Their maſſing furniture they took from the law, 
leſt having an altar and a PoE, they ſhould want 
veſtments. Hcoler. 
7 0 Mass, mis'. v. a. [from the noun.] It 
ſeems once to have ſignified to thicken ; to 

| ſtrengthen. 

They feared the French might, with filling or 
maſſing the houſe, or elſe by fortifying, make ſuch 
2 piece as might annoy the haven. 


ACRE, mas'-s4-ktr, 1. /. [maſſacre, 
Fr. from mazzare, Ital.] 

1. Carnage; Naughter ; butchery ; ; indiſcri- 
minate deſtruction. 


Of whom ſuch maſſucre f 
Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. 


Slaughter grows murder,.when it goes too far, 
And makes a maſſacre what was'a war. ns 
2. Murder. 
The tyrannous and bloody act is 8 3 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
To Ma's$4CRe, mas'-s4- 6 v. a. [maſſacrer, 
Fr. from the noun.) To butcher; to 
Davghter indiſcriminately. 
find a day to mafacre them all, 
And raze their faction and their family, Shakeſp. 
. . Chriſtian religion, now crumbled into fractions, 
may, like duſi, be irrecoverably diſſipated, if God 
do not countermine us, or we recover ſo much 
__ | ſobriety as to forbear to maſſacre what we pretend 
to love. ' Decay of Piety. 
After the Sib flaughter of the Jews, at 


Shateſp.. 


into all corners, oppreſſed and deteſted, and ſome- 
times maſſacred and extirpated.  _ Atterbury. 
MA 'SSICOT, mas'-85-kdt..n. % [Fr.] 
is ceruſs calcined by a moderate 

© of fire; of this there are three bn ade from 


8 * 20's 
4 


Hayward, 4 


M. ilton, | 


dhe deſtruction of Jeruſalem, they were ſcattered | 


| 


+ _ — — 
= 
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| the different degree: of fireapp lied in the operation. 
| White maſſicot is of a yellowiſh white, and is that 

maſſicot has received more, and gold coloured maſſicot 
fill more. Trevoux. 
Ma's$1vEss, mas'-sy-nls. } n. f. (from 
Ma'ssivzugss, mds“slv-nls. 5 
frve.) Weight; bulk; ponderouſneſs. 
It was more notorious for the daintineſs of the 
proviſion ſerved in it, than for the waſſineſs of the 
diſh. Hakewill. 
MASSIVE, màs“slv. } adj. [ maſſif, Fr.) 
MA'SSY, mas-sy. Heavy; welghty ; 
ponderous; bulky; continuous. 
| If you would hurt, 
| Your ſwords are now too maſſy for your ſtrength, 
And will not be uplifted. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Perhaps theſe few ſtones and flings, uſed with 
| invocation of the Lord of Hoſts, may countervail 
the maſſive armour of the uncircumciſed Philiſtine. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
No ſideboards then with gilded plate were preſs d, 
No ſweating flaves with maſſive diſhes dreſs'd. Dryd. 
The more groſs and maſive parts of the ter- 
reſtrial globe, the ſtrata of ſlone, owe their order 
to the deluge. Woodward, 
If theſe liquors or glaſſes were ſo thick and 


maſſy that no light could get through them, I 
queſtion not but that they would, like all other 


| 


opaque bodies, appear of one and the ſame colour | 


in all poſitions of the eye. Newton's Optichs, 
I u' intrepid Theban hears the burſting ſky, 

Sees yawning rocks in ma/]y fragments fly, 

And views aſtoniſh'd from the hills afar, | 

The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war. Pope. 


MAST, mat”. n. fe (maſt, mat, Fr. mZ77, 
Sax.J 
x. The beam or poſt raiſed above the veſſel, 
to which the ſail is fixed. 
| Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude | 
That thoutaſt perpendicularly fallen. Shaleſp. 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply'd; 
Furl'd every ſail, and drawing down the maſt, 
His veſſel ard Dryden's Homer. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beach. It has 
in this ſenſe no plural termination. 
The oaks bear maf?, the briars ſcarlet hips: 
The bounteous houſewife, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her full meſs before you. Shak. Tim. of Ath. 
Trees that bear naſt, and nuts, are more laſting 
than thoſe that bear fruits; as oaks and beeches 
laſt longer than apples and pears. Bacon : Nat. Hip. 
When ſheep fed like men upon acorns, a ſhep- 
herd drove his flock into a little oak wood, and | 
up he went to ſhake them down ſome ma 
| L' Eftrange”s "Fables. 
The breaking down an old frame of govern- 
ment, and erecting a new, ſeems like the cutting 


down an old oak and planting a young one: it is | 


true, the grandſon may enjoy the ſhade-and the 

maſt, but the planter, beſides the pleaſure of imagi- 

nation, has no other benefit. Temple Mi ſcellanies. | 
Wond'ring dolphins o'er the palace glide ; 

On leaves and maſt of mighty oaks they brouze, 


Ma'sTED, mas'-tid. adj. [from maſt.] Fur- 
niſhed with maſts. 


MASTER, mas'-tur. . /+ [meefter, Dut. 


maiſtre, Fr. magiſter, Lat.] 


or ſervant. 
But now I was the lord | 
Of this fair manſion, after of my ſervants, 
een o'gr myſelf; and even now, but now, 
is houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 
* yours, my lord. Shateſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Take up thy maſter. Sbaleſp. King . 
My lord Baſſan io gave hig ring way 
Unto the judge that begg'd it; 
The boy, his clerk, begg d mine; 8 
And neither man or maſter would take 8 
But e Shaleſp. Merchant of — 


D 


which has received the leaſt calcination; yellow | 


And their broad fins entangle in the boughs. D-yd. | 


maſſy, maſ- | 


N 


1. One who has ſervants: oppoſed to man p 


1 
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2. A director; a governor: = 
If thou be made the mafter of a feaſt, — 75 
them as one of the reſt. Beclus. xxrii. f. 1 
O thou, my friend, my genius, come along, = wi 
Thou maſter of the poet, and the ſong. Pope, = 
3. Owner; proprietor 3 ; with the 8 ol © gui 
governing. nu 
An orator, who had undertaken to make a 13 
negyrick on Alexander the Great, and who had ane 
employed the ſtrongeſt figures of his rhetorick in be 
the praiſe of Bucephalus, would do quite the ane 
contrary to that which was expected from him; = 
becauſe it would be believed, that he rather too tor 
the horſe for his ſubject than the maſter. © pre 
Dryden 7 Dufre/; ny, — | 
4. A lord; a ruler. = on 
Wiſdom and virtueare the proper qualification; = ſta 
in the maſler of a houſe, Guardia), 50 3. 
There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minervas, ſhone, m 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his own. Per, FT, 
Excuſe - 
| © 'The pride of royal blood, that checks my ſoul ; 5 
Vou know, alas! I was not born to kneel, Wo 
I se ſue for pity, and to own a maſter, Phil, A 
5. Chief; head. | 2 
Chief maſler- gunner am I of this town, I 
Something I muſt do to procure me grace. Sh. oo 
As a wiſe maſter-bnilder I have laid the founda- 1 
tion, and another buildeth thereon. 1 Cor. iii. 10. ſe 
l hbe beſt ſets are the heads got from the very tc 
tops of the root; the next are the runners, which b 
ſpread from the naſter roots. Mortimer s Huſb. = 
6. Poſſeſſor. „ p 
When I have thus made myſelf maſter of à 2 
hundred thouſand drachms, 1 ſhall naturally ſet 3 
| myſelf on the foot of a prince, and will demand RE E 
the grand vizir's daughter in marriage. Addiſon. 78 
Ihe duke of Savoy may make himfelf 24/er of = £ 


the French dominions on the other ſide of the 
Rhone. a 


7. Commander of a trading ſhip. 

An unhappy maſter is he that is made cunning 
by many ſhipwrecks; a miſerable merchant, that 
is neither rich nor wiſe, but after ſome bankrouts. 
Aſebam s Schoolmaſier, 

A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; 3 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o th' Tyger. 
"OO | 


Adiijon, 


8. One uncontrouled. 
Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night. Shakeſp. Macheth, 
Great, and increaſing; but by ſea 
He is an abſolute maſter. Shake. Ant, and Cleopat. 


9. A compellation of reſpect. 

Maſter doctor, you have brought thoſe drugs. 
Sbaleſp. 
Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the king. 
Shak(ſps 

Mafters, play here, I will content your pains, 

Something that s brief; and bid good morrow. 
Shakeſp. 


10. A young gentleman, 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young mer ſwiftly learns the vice. Did. 
Maſter lay with his bedchamber towards the 
ſouth ſun; miſs lodg'd in a garret, expoſed to the 
north wind. Arbutbnot. 
Where there are little maſters and miſſes in 2 
Houſe, they are mpediments to the diverſions of 
the ſervants; the remedy 1s to bribe them, that 
they may not tell tales. Sulf. 


11. One who teaches; a teacher; correla- 
tive to ſcholar or learner. 
Very ſew men are wiſe by their own counſel, or 
learned by their own teaching; for he that Was 
only taught by himſelf had a fool to his maſter- | 
re the Jews join the E ita the ff mor 
o the Jews join E tans, the maſters 
of learning. s South. 
. Maſters and Wa ſliokld bot raiſe difficul 
"Yes to their ſcholars; but ſmooth their way, a and 
1 2 Le 8. 
12. 


wy 
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1 He touch'd me 4. Skill; knowledge. e 
| ' Ev'n on the tender'ſt point; the maſter-ſtring | 5 Vou were uſed 
The great mocking muſter mock'd not then, That makes moſt harmony or diſcord to me. | To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits; 
When he ſaid, Truth was buried here below. Dav. | - I own the glorious ſubject fires my breaſt. Rowe. © That when the fea vras calm all boats alike IX 
Spenſer and Fairfax, great maſter: of our lan- MASTER-STROKE, mas -tir-strok. n.ſ. Capi-| Shew'd maſt-r/ojp in floating. Shakeſp. Coriolamus. 


z > A man eminently ſkilful in practice or 


Ef « ſaw much farther into the beauties of our | tal performance. F. A title of ironical reſpect. | 

* bers than thoſe who followed. Dryden. Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, | | How now, Signior Launce? what news with 
= A man muſt not only be able to judge of words Who nature's mazy intricacies trace: your maſter ſhip ? | Shakeſp. 
nnd ſtyle, but he muſt be a mer of them too; | Tell how your ſearch has here eluded been, MASTER-TEETH, mis'-tar-t&th. . /. [maſter 
be muſt perfectly underſtand his author's tongue, How oft amaz'd and raviſh'd you have ſeen and teeth.] The principal teeth. 


A and abſolutely command his own. Dryden. The conduct, prudence, and ſtupendous art, Some living creatures have their m:/er-teeth in- 


F r eat VE —_ 
rr Wear » 4 


BE He that does not pretend to painting, is not And moſter-flrokes in each mechanick part. Blackm, dented one within another like ſaws; as lions aad 

W couched at the commendation of a maſter in that | MA'STERLESS, mas'-tur-lis. adj, [from dogs. 2 | Bacon. 
= profeſſion. 5 Collier | maſter.} ECO Ma'sTERWoORT, mis-tir-whrt. n. J. (maficr 
No care is taken to improve young men in their | x, Wanting a maſter or owner. and pine, Sax.] A plant. | 1 
EZ own language, that they may thoroughly under- When all was paſt he took his forlorn weed, Mafterzoort is raiſed of ſeeds, or runners from 0 Z 
EZ Qand, and be maſters of it. Locke. | His filver ſhield now idle maſterleſs. Fairy Queen. the roots. 9 Mortimer : Huſbandry. 1 


E title of dignity in the univerſities: as, | g 1, mäs“tür- N ri | 
5 5 of 3 : f You had of her pure honour, gains, or loſes, | me n 1 Fry... J., Hair, * 
E 5 T, M's TER, mds“-tùr. v. a. {from the Your ſword or mine; or maſterleſs leaves both „ tarts 
EZ noun.) | To who ſhall find them. GGG by mountains they will fight for the 
. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. 2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. maſtery of the paſſages 5 tops, and for the 
. e Ay, good faith, MAa'STERLINESS, mas'-tur-ly-nls, 1. /. [from | towns that ſtand upon the roots, Baleigh's Eſſays. 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee. Shake/p. maſterly.) Eminent ſkill, | EY Superiority ; pre- eminence. | 1 1 
Ez. To conquer; to overpower; to ſubdue, | Ma'STERLY, mäs“-tür-ly. adv. With the It a man ſtrive for maſteries, yet is he not 
© Thrice bleſſed they that naſter ſo their blood, {kill of a maſter. 


The foul opinion 


* 
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84 | 2 | | crowned except he ſtrive lawfully, 2 Tim. ii. 5. _ 
Jo undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage. =Shake/p. Thou doſt ſpeak maſterly, | This is the caſe of thoſe that will try maſ/teries 5 
Ikhbe princes of Germany did not think him] Young though thou art. Shakeſp.| with their ſuperiors, and bite that which is too 
ſent to command the empire, who was neither able I read a book; I think it very naſerly written. [| hard. | L' Eftrange. 
to rule his inſolent ſubjects in England, nor rafter | | Swift. Good men I ſuppoſe to live in a ſtate of mor- 
his rebellious people of Ireland. Davies. \ MA'STERLY, mAs/-tur-ly. adj. [from maſter.]] tification, under a perpetual confli& with their 
bp comes Joine third party, that e both | 1. Suitable to a maſter ; artful ; ſkilful. bodily appetites, and ſtruggling to get the naſtery 
E  plaintiffanddefendant, and carries away the booty. As for the warmth of fancy, the mafterly fi- ones thaw: es 4 Atterbury. 
1 I' Eſtrange. gures, and the copiouſneſs of imagination, he has 3. Skill; dexterity. Fo . 1 
= Honour burns in me, not ſo fiercely bright, exceeded all others. FFV ey to die l 7 
Baut pale as fires when maſter d by the light. Dryd. That clearer ſtrokes of maſterly deſign, With long and tedious havock, fabled knights 9 
; * Obſtinacy and wilful neglects muſt be maſtered, } Of wiſe contrivance, and of judgment ſhine, In battles feign'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. i 
3 * even though it coſts blows: Locke on Education, In all the parts of nature, we aſſert, He could OR to a ma Hery in all languages and N f 
Aman can no more juſtly make uſe of another s Than in the brighteſt work of human art Main.] | found the depths of all arts and ſciences. 7. llotfon. 
= necellity, than he that has more ſtrength can ſeize A man either diſcovers new beauties, or rceives To give ſufficient ſweetneſs, a maſtery in the 2 
= upon a weaker, mefier him to his obedience, and, | ſtronger impreſſions from the mafterly ſtrokes of a language is required: the poet muſt have a maga- 'Y 
== with a dagger at his throat, offer him death or | great author every time he peruſes him. Addiſon, zine of words, and have the art to manage his " AER ' 
= wy WD. of 5 3 eee 2. Imperious; Were en dee of a maſter. vowels to the beſt advantage. Dryden. J 
itual ſi is a wo / Star- RY OS . | - # 
= of time and patience; evil cuſtoms muſt be maſtered n 8 e e Ding are 4+ Ann 9 


= : and piece. The learning and maftery of a tongue being un- 
I 4 R N 1 5 Calamy's Sermons, | Capital performance; any thing done or pleaſant in iel, ſhould 1 be bored with 
1 bet le n 10 . made with extraordinary ſkill. other difficulties. Tore. 
tranſactions and privile es of Bohemia as to be This is the maflerpiece, and moſt excelletit'part MA'STFUL, mast'-fal. adj, [from maſt. ] 
EE fi to handle that part : fe I will not offer at that of the work of reformation, and is worthy of his] Abounding in maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, 


133 


. | majeſty. Davies. | or cheſnut. 

4 1 maſter, Bacon, is done; and twas my maſterpiece, to work & Some from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, _ 
PA STERDOM, mas'-thr-dim. u. . [from My ſafety, twixt two dangerous extremes: For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies. Dry. 
! . 1 maſter.) Dominion 3 rule. Not. in uſe, > Scylla and Char ybdis. Denbam Sopby. MasTICA' TION, mas-tF-ka'-shun, 1. J. Lnaſ- 
AI You ſhall put ES Let thoſe conſider this who look upon it as a | | | 


' ticatio, Lat.] The act of chewing. | | 
In birds there is no m/fication, or comminution = 
of the meat in the mouth ; but in ſuch as are not | 


WE This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch, piece of art, and the maſiexpicce of converſation, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come to deceive, and make a prey of a credulous and 


= Grve ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. Shakeſp. well-meaning honeſty. x South, carnivorous it is immediately ſwallowed into the | / 
af MASTER-HAND, mas'-thr-hind. 7. J. The | This wond'rous maſterpiece I fain would ſee ; crop or craw, and thence transferred into the giz- | 
== hand of a man eminently ſkilful. This fatal Helen, who can wars inſpire. Dryden. zard. Ray on the Creation. . 
by Muſick reſembles poetry; in each | The fifteenth is the maſterpiece of the whole Maſtication is a neceſſary preparation of ſolid 
Aue nameleſs graces which no methods teach, © metamorphoſes. _ Dryden. | aliment, without which there can be no good di- 

Aud which a mafter-band alone can reach. Pope. In the firſt ages, when the great ſouls, and | geſtion, | Arbuthnot, 


25.431 3 
1 
3 


. Mas TE R-JEST mas'-tar-dzh&st 1 Prin- maſterpieces of human nature, were produced, men e müsetü-kz-tür- J. a. 1 
3 cipal je |. 82 : 5 7. : 5 thined by a noble ſimplicity of behaviour Ro Addiſon. : [maſlicatoire, Fr.] 5 A medicine to be che w- 
Who ſhall break the fer- je, 2. Chief excellence. ed only, not ſwallowed. 


And what, and how, upon the reſt ? e Beating up of quarters was his * > Remember maſticatories for the mouth. Bacon, - 
ogy : bs: | | was arendon. Sali vation and maſticatories evacuate conſider 
'Y 4 0 KEV, mas -tar-ke. 1. * The key Diſſimulation was his maſterpiece ; in which he bly : ſalivation Ce OE tre A I 13 
FA 5 9 many locks, of which the | ſo much excelled, that men were not aſhamed with very much by chewing. tobacco. Floyer on Hum. 
ate keys open each only one. being deceived but twice by him. Clarendon. 72 is 


| | | "| MAa'STICH, mas -tik. u. /. [maftic, Fr.] 
RES | 5 — A + . | 
Frees every lock, and 3 2 Jn | MA'STERSHIP, mis'-thr-shlp. n. J. [from| 1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of the 


$ : . ki maſter. a ſame name in Scio. WOE 2 

| 3 iP mas- tür-sin-nü. 1. /. 1. Dominion; rule; power. 25.46 | We may apply intercipients upon the temples of 
the wy 2 dana, large {inew that ſurrounds | , Superiority; pre-eminence. | mufich; frontals may alſo be applied. ,Wiſenen, 
hollow . 5 eh; vi 2 5 Ga bone- — 1 For Python ſlain he Pythian games decreed, | 1. A kind of mortar or cement. 
ſeated, which A Ren: lg 8 3 uſually | Where noble youths for maflerſsip ſhould ſtrive, | Ass for the ſmall particles of brick and ſtone, 
in a horſe's body: je. and moſt viſible finew | To quoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. the leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and 
N tings Bows oftentimes is relaxed oy ou 7 1+ ; | | 


- e ge Dryden. turn them into a kind of maftich, which thoſe 
' ©" PBarrier's Dictionary. FIN . . 5 N th T 


Mis reger ita ns 73. Chief work, _ #2 inſets could not divide. 4, 
chal SSTRING, mas'-thr-string.'n. / Prin- Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, | Ma'sT1COT, mas'-ty-k0t., 2. / Imarum, Lat.] 
In I The maſexfeip of heav'n'in face and mind. Dryuen.| See Mass OO 
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| 'MAT 
Grind your naſticot with faffron in 
re nope | Peacham. 


Mgſticet is very light, becauſe it is a very clear 
yellow, and very near to white, Dryden Dufreſ. 
Ma'sT1FF, mis'-tif. u. /. maſtives, plural. 
[maſting Fr. maſtine, Ital.] A dog of the 
largeſt fize 3 a bandog; dog kept to watch 
te houte. -- 
4 s ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtives bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, | 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. 
; Spenſer. 
When rank Therſites opes his maſtif jaws, 
We ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. Shaleſp. 
When we knock at a farmer's door, the firſt 
anſwer ſhall be his vigilant u. ES 
5 More Antidote againf Atheiſm. 
. © Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 
With open mouths the furious maſti ves flew. Pepe. 
Leet the tif amuſe themſelves about a ſheep's 
{kin ſtuffed with hay, provided it will keep them 
from worrying the flock. | Swift. 
 Ma'sTLEsS, mä'st-Iis. adj. [from maß] 
Bearing no maſt, 
Her ſhining hair, uncomb 
A crown of mafileſe oak adorn'd her head. Dryden. 


MA'sTLIx, mes'-lin. n. /. [from meſer, Fr. 
to mingle; or rather corrupted from miſ- 
cellane.) Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 

The tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of m:filiz, of rie and of wheat. Tufſer's Huſb. 
MAT, mit”. 2. /. ({mearre, Sax. matte, Ger. 
 _ matta, Lat.] A texture of fedge, flags, or 
ruſhes, | . | 

Ide women and children in the weſt of Corn- 
wall make mats of a fmall and fine kind of bents 

there growing, which ſerve to cover floors and 

walls. Caareu's Survey of Cornwall. 

hs _ worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half 
SE ung, k 
The floors o plaiſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. 
To Mar, mat... v. a. [from the noun. 
x. To cover with mats. - es 
| Keep the doors and windows of your conferva- 
- tories well matted and guarded from the piercing 
on. ET. . _ , Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
23. To twiſt together; to join like a mat. 

2 I on a fountain light, 
Whoſe brim with pinks was platted ; 
The banks with daffadillies dight, 
With graſs like fleave was matted. 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted grafs he lie 

No god of fleep he did invoke: 
+ The ſtream that o'er the pebbles flies, 

With gentle lumber crowns his eyes. Dryden. 
le look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, . 

And ober his eye-brows hung his matted hair. Dryd. 

The fpleen eonſiſteth of muſcular fibres, all 
matted, as in the ſkin, but in more open work. 
Oe Dro be er S Cofinel. | 
A'TaDore, mat-4-d& r. n. ſ. [Matador a 
murderer, Span.] One of the three prin- 
eipal cards in the games of ombre and 
quadrille, which are always the two black 

_ aces, and the deuce in ſpades and clubs, 

and the ſeyenth in hearts and diamonds. 
Now move to war her fable mtadores, 

- In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moers. Pope. 
MATACHIN, mät“-A- sin. n. . IFr.] An 


Drayton. 


# 
+ 


— 


old dance. 3 e 
VWid ever ſaw a matachin-dance to imitate fight- 
- ig : this was a fight that did-imitate the mata- 
chin; for they being but three that fought, every 
one had two adve Reed ftriking him, who ſtruck 
. the third. 828 N By TS Sidney, 


Ital. probably from mice to ſhine, Lat. 


gum water. 


2. [From 2x» a fight; or from maca, Sax. 


d, was looſely ſpread, | 


MATCH, mätsb“ u. . [mecke, Fr. micciay [ 


MAT 
Sax. maca a companion, becauſe a match 
is companion to a gun.] "47 
1. Any thing that catches fire; generally a 
card, rope, or ſmall chip of wood dipped 

in melted ſulphur. 

Try them in ſeveral bottles matches, and ſee 
which of them laſt longeſt without ſtench. Bacon, 


He made uſe of trees as matches to ſet Druina a 
fire. 


- 


Howel. 
cheriſh much fire at once, and would keep fire 


ſuch as ſoldiers uſe.. Boyle. 
one equal to another.] A conteſt ; a game; 
any thing in which there is conteſt or op- 
_ Poſition. SEA Td 
Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. | 
| A ſolemn match was made; he loſt the prize. 
4: | ee” 


ther; one able to conteſt with another. 
Government mitigates the inequality of power, 
and makes an innocent man, though of the loweſt 


jets. d We Addiſon. 
The old man has met with his match. Spectator. 


The natural ſhame that attends vice, makes 
them zealous to encourage themſelves by numbers, | 
and form a party againſt religion: it is with pride 

- they ſurvey their increaling ſtrengrh, and begin to 
think themſelves a match for virtue, Rogers. 
4. One that ſuits or tallies with another. 
5. A marriage. | | 
| The match 


ls full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter. 
i Sbaleſp. 
Love doth ſeldom ſuffer jitſelf to be confined by 
other matches than thoſe of its own making. Boyle. | 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand, 
But dire portents the purpos d match withſtand. 


Dryden. 

6. One to be married. | | 
She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and 

was very rich in a perſonal eſtate, and was looked 
upon as the richeſt metch of the Weſt. Clarendon. 


To MATCH, matsh'. v. a. {from the noun.] 
i. To be equal to. . 
No ſettled ſenſes cf the world can match 
The pleaſure of that madneſs.  _ Shateſp. 
O thou, govd Kent, how ſhall 1 hve and work 
To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort, 
And every meaſure fail me. Shateſp. King Lear. 
2. To ſhew an equal. | 5 
No hiſtory or antiquity can match his policies 
and his conduct. a 
. To oppoſe as equal. 
| ? N | might 
To match with their inventions they preſum'd 
So eaſy, and of his thunder made a ſcorn. Milt. 


gallant, 
He wants a crown to poiſe againſt a crown, 
Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. 


pA ; | D 
The ſhepherd's kalendar of Spenſer is 58 
be matched in any modern language. Dryden. 
4. To ſuit ; to proportion. 
Let poets match 
And often try what weight they can ſupport. 


„ ak FEE; 
- Match'd with my birth; a younger brother's hopes. 


Being willing to try ſomething that would not [ 


much longer than a coal, we took a piece of match, | 


minded lady, 
And make ſome pretty match with {hedding tears? 
os £5 x Ms Shakeſp. 


3. [From maca, Sax.) One equal to ano- | 


rank, a match for the mightieſt of his fellow-ſub- 


Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman | 


South. | 
What though his heart be great, his actions 


en. 

to 
their ſubje to their ſtrength, | 
| About their godlike mate, and > 


Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 


MAT 


4 . nes king, Bs! 
I would not from your love make ſuch a ff, Mi 
To match you where | hate. Shakeſp. King 2 WW | 
Thou doſt proteſt thy love, ind would'ſt it lr be 
By matching her, as ſhe would match her foe, Di 89/4. 4 

Them willingly they would have ſtill retains. 5 
And match'd unto. the prince. Daniel”; Civil y, 
When a man thinks himſelf mu7ched to ont = 3 

+ ſhould be a comfort to him, inſtead therecf þ F 
finds in his boſom a beaſt. Su. 
A ſenator of Rome, while Rome ſurviy'g, ; 
Would net have metch'd his daughter with x kin 


To Maren, matsh'. v. n. 
I. To be married. | 1 
A thing that may luckily fall out to him the © 1 
hath the blefſing to match with ſome herd 
I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. 12 . 
Let tigers match with bud, and volte a 
eep, | 
And every creature couple with his foe. Dua 4 
All creatures elſe are much unworthy thee 1 
They mateb' d, and thou alone art left for me. ,! 
2. To ſuit; to be proportionate; to tally, $ 3 
MA'TCHABLE, matsh'-abl. adj. [from mate LY 
1. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. EZ 
Ye, whoſe high worths ſurpaſſing paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mat, 
Ne but in heaven matebable to none, =» | 
Why did ye ſtoop unto fo lowly ſtate ? Spe, - 
2. Correſpondent. 1 2 
Thoſe at land that are not metchable withs 
upon our ſhores, are of thoſe very kinds whichs 
found no where but in the deepeſt parts of the, 
- Woodward's Natural Him, £ 77 | 
Ma'TCHLESs, matsh'-lls. a = 
Having no equal. 
This happy day two lights are ſeen, „ 
A glorious taint, a matchleſs queen. ah! 
Much leſs, in arms, oppoſe thy matebleſi fore, 3 
When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming hot 
D 


manner not to be equalled. 


matches.) State of being without an equl 


and mate. - 
1. One who contrives marriages. 
You came to him to know 
If you fhould carry me, or no; 
And would have hir'd him and his imps, = 1 
To be your matchmaters and pimps, Audi 
2. One who makes matches to burn. 5 


T 74 
1 


1. A huſband or wife. a 
| that am frail fleſh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for ſuch immortal mate, IN 
Myſelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. F:7% RE 
2. A companion, male or female. | 
Go, baſe intruder ! over-weening flave! £295 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates. S 
- My competitor * 
In top of all defign, my mate in empire, : 
Friend and companion in the front of war. Sha 
Tou knew me once no mate 


there fitting where you durſt not _ 
| | 0 


Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud; 
Hear ſt thou not hymns and ſongs divinely louG 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs pi 


For you; 


Leave thy bride alone: 


Emp y their wif and humour in chuſing and 
„e patterns ane e n 


— 


fſurely ubt, as Skinner conjectures, from the 


i 


l 3. To marry; to give 


2 | riage. GR ? | 


- 


eee gill he broakot 


3. The male or female of animals. 


put 


MA'TCHLESSLY, mätsh“-I&s-Ix. adv. hi“ Z | 
Ma'TCHLESSNESs, matsh'-1Es-nls. 2. /. [fron ry 8 


MA'TCHMAKER, mätsh'-mä-kür. 7. /. [mat | - 


Mars, malt. n. f. {maca, Sax. maet, Dit) 3 9 


_ 
© 4 
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dj. [from mau, 


- 


5 


MAT 


= t fingle, or with mate, 
2 3 'their paſture, and through 
oe, , Par. Leh. 
wy 3 Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation 
N FAX with any other than their own proper mate. Aylife. 
ng, one that fails in the ſame ſhip. f 
6 b "0 1 What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour d, 
c B:] The maſter frighted, and the mates devour'd. Roſe. 
cose that eats at the ſame table. 


in as, the maſter's. mate; the chirurgeon's 
7 >, Mars, mit. v. a. [from the noun.] 

. To match; to marry. ; 
3+ | Lanes make of him your hapleſs joy, 
i. And of myſelf now mated as you fee, _ 

"© Whoſe pronder vaunt, that proud avenging boy 
Dia ſoon pluck down, and curb'd my liberty. 
3 | J Bay Wacen. 
ne hind, that would be mated by the lion, 

= Muſt die for love. Shak. All's well that ends well. 


. * * Parnaſſus is its name; whoſe forky rife 


<] . , Mounts through the clonds, and mates the lofty | 


5 L © : ſkies . 0 0 
' © High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 
" WE Deucalion wafting moor'd his little ſkiff, Dryden. 


. To oppoſe; to equal. 

F * Th 1 way of loyalty and truth, 

Diare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. Shate/p. Henry VIII. 
1 1 4. Matter, Fr. matar, Span.] To ſubdue; to 


„ = confound; to cruſn. Not in uſe. 


E= That is good deceit 
Jĩjz Which metes him firſt, that firſt intends deceit. 
| Shakeſp. 
My ſenſe ſhe as mated, and imaz'd my fight. 
I 1 | Roe 2 Shateſp. 
1 Why this is ſtrange; go call the abbeſs hither ; 
ih 1 think you are all mated, orſtark mad. Shakeſp. 
4a The great effects that may come of induſtry 
nud perſeverance who knoweth not? For audacity 
daoth almoſt bind and mate the weaker ſort of 
1 "IS minds. - — Pp Bacon. Nat. Hiſt. 


FI 7 | FT | MATE' RIAL, ma-teE'-ryal. adj . [materzel, Fr. 
| = materials, Lat.] 


1. Conſiſting of matter; corporeal ; not ſpi-- 


N : 1 { y ritual. 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thoſe glaſſes which material be, 
Forms of material things do only take, 
For thoughts or minds in them we cannot ſee. 
| Davies. 
1 That theſe trees of life and knowledge were na- 
mal trees, though figures of the law and the. goſ- 
EE PX, it is not doubted by the moſt religious and 
= tlarned writers. | Naleigb. 
2 Important; momentous ; eſſential: with 
RE 72 before the thing to which relation is 
noted. 1 1 8 : b 
Mee muſt propoſe unto all men certain petitions 
EE  Pcident, and very material in cauſes of this nature. 
* Hooker. 


 athing either one way or another, in this queſtion, 
malerial. 8 Hooler. 
What part of the world ſoever we fall into, the 

_ #dinary uſe of this very prayer hath, with equal 


| : | - _ Principal and moſt materia! duties of honour done 
boch. 

133 It may diſcover ſome ſecret meaning and in- 
Vent therein, very material to the ſtate of that go- 
vernment. 4 Spenſer, 


+ allow that book, neither is it material. Wbitgift. 
He would;not ſtay at your petitions made; 


* 


* 
* Fo Vis o 
- 


— 


Zome from ſeeds inclos'd on earth ariſe, - 
For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies. Dryd. | 


„. The ſecond in ſubordination in a flip: 


| 


; 


Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not | 


_ continuance, accompanied the ſame, as one of the | | 


Hoober. | 


The queſtion is not, whether you allow or diſ- 


1 


1 # 


MAT 
Neither is this a queſtion of words, but infi- | 
nitely material in nature. Bacon . Nat. Hiſt. 
I paſs the reſt, whoſe every race and name, 
And kinds are leſs materia/ to my theme, Dryden, 
As forthe more material faults of writing, though 
I ſee many of them, I want leiſure to amend them. 
| Den Ea Dr yden. 
I ſhall, in the account of ſimple ideas, ſet down 


only ſuch as are moſt material to our preſent pur- 
NT Rk Wt or 1 
Engliſh government far exceeds all others. St. 
3. Not formal: as, though the Material action 
was the ſame, it was formally different. 
Marg RiAls, ma-te*ryalz. 2. /. [this word 
is ſcarcely uſed in the fingular ; materiaux, 
Fr.] The ſubſtance of which any thing is 
made. f 
The Weſt- Indians, and many nations of the 
Africans, finding means and materials, have been 
taught, by their own neceſſities, to paſs rivers in 
a boat of one tree. ' Raleigh. 
Intending an accurate enumeration of medical | 
materials, the omiſſion hereof affords ſome pro- 
bability it was not uſed by the ancients. Brown, 
David, who made ſuch rich proviſion of materials 


in that ſacred pile, South. 
That lamp in one of the heathen temples the 
art of man might make of ſome ſuch material as 
the ſtone aſbeſtus, which being once enkindled will 
burn without being conſumed, _ 
_— materials of that building very fortunately 
ranged themſelves into that delicate order, that it 
muſt be a very great chance that parts them. Tl/o1/. 
- Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 
are ſuggeſted to the mind only by ſenſation and 


reflection. Locke. 
Such a fool was never found, 

Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for an houſe decay'd. Swift. 


MATE'RIALIST, mi-te'-ryal-Ist. 2. /. [from 
material.] One who denies ſpiritual ſub- 
_ Rances. | 
He was bent upon making Memmius a matc- 
rialiſt. . Dryden. 
MATERIA'LITY, mä-té-ryäl“-It-5. 1. /. Lmate- 
rialite, Fr. from material.) Corporeity ; 
material exiſtence ; not ſpirituality. 
Conſidering that corporeity could not agree with 
this univerſal ſubſiſtent nature, abſtracting from 
all materiality in his ideas, and giving them an 
actual ſubſiſtence in nature, he made them like 
angels, whoſe eſſences were to be the eſſence, and 
to give exiſtence to corporeal individuals; and ſo 
each idea was embodied in every individual of its 
ſpecies. | 7, Digby 
MATE'RIALLY, mi-te'-ryal-F. adj, [from 
material. | : 
1. In the ſtate of matter. 2 
I do not mean, that any thing is ſeparable from 
a body by fire that was not materially pre- exiſtent 
in it. : | To, Boyle. 
Though an ill intention is certainly ſufficient to 
ſpoil and corrupt an act in itſelf materially good, 
yet no good intention whatſocver can rectify or 
infuſe a moral goodneſs into an act other wiſe evil. 
| | | South. 
3. Importantly ; eſſentially. * 
All this concerneth the cuſtoms of the Iriſh 
very materially; as well to reform thoſe which 
are evil, as to confirm and continue thoſe which 
are good, | Spenſer on Ireland. 
MATE'RIALNESS, ma-t&-ryal-nls. =. /. [from 
material.] State of being material. 
MATE'RIATE, 'ma-t&-ryit. 7 adj.[materia- 
Mare'sraTED,mi-t&-ryat-ia,y tus, Lat.] 


icls more material. Shahefp, Winter's Tole. | 


N 


Conſiſting of matter. 


for the building of the temple, becauſe he had dipt | 
his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a tone | 


Wilkins, | 


| 


i 


| MAT 


After long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, 
interpoſe ſome ſubje& which is immateriate or leſs | 
materiate, ſuch as this is of ſounds, to the end that 
the intellect may be rectiſied, and become not 
partial. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
MATERIA'TION, mi-te-ryi'-shtin..n. . (from 
materia, Lat.] The act of forming matter. 

Creation is the production of all things out of 


form, and a materiation even of matter itſelf. 
Os 8 Brown. 


MaTE'sNAL, mi-tir-nMl. adj. [materne, Fr. 


maternus, Lat.] Motherlyz befitting or 

pertaining to a mother. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles: 

Ar his firſt aptneſs the maternal love | 

Thofe rudiments of reaſon did improve. Dryden. 
Marz“ Vir v, ma-ter'-nit-y. n. / [maternite, 

Fr. from maternus, Lat.] The character or 

relation of a mother. EGS j 
MAT-FE'LON, mät'-fél-ùun. 2. /. [matter to 

kill, and felon a thief.] 

A ſpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 
MATHEMA'TICAL, mäth-&-mät“-y-käl. 
MATHEMA'TICK, math-E-mat'-tik. | 

adj. ( mathematicus, Lat.] Conſidered ac- 

cording to the doctrine of the mathemati-. 

cians. ä | 

The Eaſt and Weſt 
Upon the globe, a mathematich point 

Only divides: thus happineſs and miſery, 

And all extremes, are ſtill contiguous. Denbam. 
It is as impoſſible for an aggregate of finites ts 

comprehend or exhauſt one infini 

greateſt number of mathematick points to amount 

to, or conſtitute a body. . 22%. +1 Boyles 

l ſuppoſe all the particles of matter to be ſituated 

in an exact and mathematical evenneſs. Bentley. 
MATHEM4/TICALLY, mith-&mat'-th-kAl-y., 

adw. [from mathematick.) According to the 
laws of the mathematical ſciences. - 


of the ſun is according to the denſity of the ſun- 
beams, and isreciprocally proportional to the ſquare 
of the diſtance from the body of the ſun, Bentley. 
MATHEMATICIAN, math-&mY'<tish-&n. 2. / 


man verſed in the mathematicks. 
One of the moſt eminent mathematicians of the 


in reading Virgil was in examiniug Eneas's voy- 
age by the map. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
MATHEMA'TICKS, math-E-mat'-tiks. 2. J. 
LA.. That ſcience which. contem- 
plates whatever is capable of being num- 
bered or meaſured; and it is either pure or 
mixt: pure conſiders abſtracted quantity, 
without any relation to matter; mixt is in- 

ter woven with phyſical conſiderations. 
. | e.. 

The matbematichs and the metaplyſicks 

Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you. 
1 Gets "E393 or ANN 
See myſtery to mathematicks fly, | Pape. 
Ma'THES, ma'-thez. =. . [chamamalum yl. 
veftre.] An herb. Ainſworth. 


doctrine of mathematicks. 
Mad mathefis alone was unconfin'd,” Pope. 
tinus, Lat.) Morning; uſed in the morning, 

Up roſe the victor angels, and to arm 
The matin trumpet ſung. Miles, Paradiſe Lof. 

1 waſte the matin lamp in ſighs for thee; 

Thy image ſteals between my god and me. Pope. 
Ma'Tin, mat“ tin. x. /. Morning. 
| The glow-worm ſhews the matis to be near, 
An 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire; 


— 


Morning worship. 


nothing; a formation not only of matter but of 


ite, as it is for the 


We may be mathematically certain, that the heat 


[mathematicus, Lat. mathematicien, Fr.] A 


age aſſured me, that the greateſt pleaſure he took 


MaTHz's1s, mi-the-sfs. 7. f. laden.] The 


Ma rix, mat“ tin. adj. (matine, Fr. mati 


| Shak. 
Ma'r1NS,' mat'-tinz, . /. [matines, Fr.) | 


* 


. 
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To chirp their mattirs. 


4 


Choveland. 


out reliques; the vigils are celebrated before them, 
and the nocturn and meattins, for the ſaints whoſe 
the reliques are. Stilling flect. 
That he ſhould raiſe his mitred creſt on high, 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
Jo ſacred rites; and vex th' etherial powers 
Wich midnight »attins, at uncivil hours. Dryden. 
Ma'Trass, mät'-räs. 7, 2 [matras, Fr.] 
Matraſi is the name of a chemical glaſs veſſel 
made for digeſtion or diſtillation, being ſometimes | 
bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradually tapered 


— 


into a conical figure. | uincy. 
Protect from violent ſtorma, and the too parch- 


ing darts of the ſun, your pennached tulips and 
ranunculus s, covering them with matraſſes. 
3b |  #Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Ma'TRICE, ma 
1. The womb; the cavity where the fœtus is 
0 formed. 


* * 
g wh 


If the time requi 


| 


£ 


* 
* 


may have continuance of the heat, and cloſeneſs 
that may keep it from exhaling; and ſuch places 
Fare the wombs and matrices of the females. Bacon. 


2, A mould; that which gives form to ſome- | 


thing incloſed. | | 
Stones that carry a reſemblance of cockles, were 
formed in the cavities of ſhells; and theſe ſhells 
have ſerved as matrices or moulds to them. 
a Re 5 M oodevar d. 
Ma'TR1C1DE, mat“ try-sid. u. /. [matricidium, 
1. Slaughter of a mother. 
Nature compenfates the death of the father by 
the matricide and murder of the mother. Bron. 
2. {Matricida, Lat. matricide, Fr.] A mother 
_ »» killer, oA 
To MaTrrYCULATE, - mi-trik'-0-Jit. v. a. 
lfrom matricula: a matrix, quod eavelut ma- 
trice contineantur militum nomina. Ainſab.] 
To enter or admit to a memberſhip of the 
univerſities of England; to enliſt; to enter 
into any ſociety by ſetting down the name. 
He, after fome trial of his manners and learning, 
thought fit to enter himſelf of that college, an 
after to matriculate him in the uni verſitx. 
2 Malton s Liſe af Saunderſon. 
MaTRYCULATE, mä-trik“ü-lèt. 7. ſ. [frem 
the verb.] A man matriculated, 
Suffer me, in the name of the matriculates of 
that famous uniyerſity, to aſk them ſome plain 
. queſtions, | , ; | Arluubnot. 
MargIcuLA“Tiox, ma- trik-d-lä-shün. 2 /. 
{from matriculate.] The act of matriculating. 


# 


A ſcholar abſent ſrom the univerſity for five |. 


years, is {truck out of the matricutation book ; and, 
upon his coming de novo to the univerſity, ought [| 
to be again matriculated. Aylifſe. 
MATR1MO'NIAL, mit-trp-mG6'-nyAl. adj. ma- 
trimonial, Fr. from matrimonium, Lat.] Suit- 
able to marriage; 
connuhial ; nuptial ; hymeneal. 
If he relied upon that title, he could be but a 
king at curteſy, and have rather a matrimonial than | 
a regal power, the right remaining in his queen, 


* 
* 


| 
| 


_ * $0 ſpake domeſtick Adam in his care, _ - 

And matrimonial love. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
* -— S$ihce I am turn'd the huſband, you the wife; 
trimonial victory is mine, 5 


The 
Wich, having fairly gain'd, I will reſign. Dryden 
 MATRIMO'NIALLY, mat-tr}-m$'-nyAl-y. ad. 


[from matrimamal,) According to the man- 
f 


ner or laws of marriage. TR 
He is ſo matrimonially wedded into his church, 


By the pontifical, no altar is conſecrated with- | 


mA'-tris. 1. . [matrix, Lat.] 


red in vivification be of any 
length, the ſpirit will exhale before the creature be 
| nature, except it be encloſed in a place where it | 


Ainſworth, \ 


rtaining to marriage; 


Bacon Henry VII. 


| 3. Subject; thing treated. 


{ 


| * 
MAT 
* 
trimonium, Lat.] Marriage; the nuptial 
If any know cauſe why this couple ſhould not be 
joined in holy matrimony, they are to declare it. 
| | Common Prayer, 
MATRIX, mi'-triks. u. /. [Latin; matrice, Fr.] 
| 
rated or formed ; matrice. - 
If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, 
they are not excitedby the efficacy of the ſun, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ma'TRON, mwa'-trun. 2. / 
ona, Lat.] 
7. An elderly lady. | 
Come, civil night, 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. 
| Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
She was in her early bloom, with a diſcretion 
very little inferior to the moſt experienced 


| 


[matrone, Fr. ma- 


* 


Tatler. 
2. An old woman. 
A matron ſa 
Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope. 
MA'TRONAL, mi'-trun-bl. adj. [ matronalis, 


F 


matron. 

He had heard of the beauty and virtuous be- 
haviour of the queen 'of Naples, the widow of 
Ferdinando the younger, being then of matronal 
years of ſeven and twenty. Bacon. 


like.) Elderly; ancient. 
The matronly wife plucke 
hairs, and the younger the white. 


L" Eftrange. 
MaTRro'ss, mä-trös“. n. /. | 


as aſſiſtants, in caſe a waggon ſhould break. Bailey, 
M4'1TER, mat -tür. u. /. lmatiere, Fr. ma- 
teria, Lat.] 1 
1. Body; ſubſtance extended. 
If then the ſoul another ſoul do make, 
Becauſe her pow'r is kept within a bound, 
She muſt ſome former {tuff or matter take,. - 


It ſeems probable to me, that God in the begin- 
ning formed matter in ſolid, maſſy, hand, impe- 
netrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes and 
figures, and with ſuch. other properties, and in 
ſuch proportion to ſpace as moſt conduced to the 
end for which he formed them; and that thoſe 
primitive particles being folidz, are incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them, even ſo very hard as never to wear or break 
in pieces, no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himſelf made one in the firſt creation. 

| | Newton. 

Some have dimenſions of length, breadth, and 

depth, and have alſo a power of reſiſtance, or ex- 
. clude every thing of the ſame kind from being in 

the ſame place: this is the proper character of 

matter or body. 5 Watts's Logick. 

2- Materials ; that of which any thing is 
_ compoſed. 1 | 


lection of the matter of tempeſts before the air here 
below. | Bacon. 
_ 
The ſubje& or matter of laws in general is thus 
far forth conſtant, which matter is that for the or- 
dering whereof laws were inſtituted, Heoker, 
I have words to ſpeak in thy ear will make thee 
dumb; yet are they much too light for the matter, 
Son of God, Saviour of Men | Thy name 


. 


mmhnut he cannot quit the ſame, even on the ſcore of 
- yoing into a religious houſe. Alis. 


[ 
matrons. 


Lat.] Suitable to a matron ; conſtituting a | 


MA'TRONLY, mi-trun-leyy, adj. [matron and 
d out all the brown | 
Mairoſſes, in the train of artillery, are a ſort of | 
ſoldiers next in degree under the gunners, who | 
aſſiſt about the guns in traverſing, ſpunying, fir- |. 


ing, and loading them: they carry fire-Iocks vnd 
marchalong with the ſtore-waggons as a guard, and | 


But in the foul there is no matter found. Dawes. 


The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 


A'TRINONY, mit'-tiF-min-y. 1. /. [ma- 


ſtate; the contract of man and wife; nuptials. | 


| 


Womb; a place where any thing is gene- 


Shakeſp. | 


1 


| 


— 


3 o 


| 


Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
I 


8 {FH 


W of 
* ” 


— 


MAT 


It is matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment a: 
ſerve the common boldneſs of men. Decay of By HS - 
| I ſhall turn 1 fcv 
Full fraught with joyful tiding of theſe wor; 
New matter of his praiſe, and of our ſongs Dr, „ 
This is fo certain in true philoſophy, than; , £2 
matter of aſtoniſhment to me how it came t0 0 12. 
doubted. „ ec, 
4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſ el“ 
He grants the deluge to have come ſo very, WA th 
the matter, that but very few eſcaped. Tila it. 
5. Affair; buſineſs : in a familiar ſenſe. 13. 
To help the matter, the alchemiſts call in u ME ol 
| vanities out of aſtrology. Bacon Natural Hifi f 
| Matters ſuccecded ſo well with him, that ever 5 
body was in admiration to ſee how mighty a Ia 
he was grown. "Eſa, 
Never was any thing gotten by ſenſuality a 1 
floth in matter of profit or reputation. L EH 
A fawn was reaſoning the matter with a h th 
why he ſhould runaway from the dogs. L E ff 


Some young female ſeem to have carricd way, 5 
ſo far, that ſhe is ripe for aſking advice. SGA, 
If chance herſelf ſhould vary, 3 
Obſerve how matters would miſcarry. 
6. Cauſe of diſturbance, | 22-4 
Where art thou? What's the matter with tn) 
Shale), 
What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, : 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 2-1 
Make yourſelves ſcabs? Shakteſp. Coridlam 
7. Subject of uit or complaint. f 
Slender, I broke your head; what. master har 
you againſt me? , | 
Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head again! 
you. ae | e Shale 
If the craftſmen have a matter againſt any mu, 
the law is open; let them implead one another, 
Acts, xix. 3]. 
In armies, if the mater ſhould be tried by cul | 
between two champions, tHe victory ſhould goon RRM 
rhe one fide ; and. yet if tried by the groſs, it wou MR 
go on the other. Bun, 
8,. Import; conſequenee z, importance; m- 
ment. | = 
If Lhad had time to have made new liveries, | 
would have beſtowed the thouſand I borrowed of 1 
ou: but it is no matter, this poor ſhew dom BR 


Pn. 
8 


e 


. 


., 2 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 5 I 
And pleaſe yourſelves this day; 2 
No mutter from what hands you ha ve the play. 
| £ 5 8 Dryaen. £ : . 

A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, © 
No matter which, ſo neither of: them lye, 
From ſteepy Othrys* top to Eilus drove 
Flas herd . J Dr di. 

Pleas'd or diſpleas'd, no matter now 'tis pai; 

The firſt who dares be angry. breathes his laſt. 
| | 5 Granville 
9. Thing; object; that which has ſome par- 
ticular relation, or is ſubject to particular 

eunſideration, | 

The, king of Armenia had in, his compa!? 
three of the moſt famous men ſor matters of arms. 
. | Sidney 
Plato reprehended a. young man for entering 
into a diſſolute houſe ; the young man faid, Wi 
for ſo ſmall a matter ? Plato replied, But cuſtom 
is no ſmall matter, oF. Bacon. 
Many times the things deduced to judgment 
may be meum and. tuum, when the. reaſon and 
_ conſequence thereof may trench to point of eſtate. 
I call alter of eſtate not only the parts of ſove- 
reignty, but whatſeever introduceth any great ale 
teration, or dapgerous precedent. Bacon Eau. 
It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of neu 
acqueſt, till they, be ſettled, are rather matters of 
burden than of ſtrength. Bacos. 


o. Queſtion conſidered. | 
Upon the whole matter, it is abſurd to think 
that conſcience can be kept in order without 4 

5 


1 


Shall be the copious matter of my long. Milton. 


| | 


1 


- quent examination. ; 
WO ES 11. Space 


* 5 


MAT 


= ity nearly computed. 
„e ett he marketer nat of 
; ire if any had ſeen his aſs. 
ſeven miles 2 00 ey os : L' Eftrange. 
I have thoughts to tarry a ſmall matter in town, 
== + learn ſomewhat of your lingo. — Congreve. 
12. Purulent running; that which is formed 
8 . N. 
5 by fur pindawed tubercle in the great angle of 
= - the left eye, the matter being ſuppurated, I opened 
nv | - * _MWiſeman's Surgery. 
g = 13. Upon the matter. A low phraſe now out 
of uſe. Conſidering the whole ; with re- 
1 ſpect to the main; nearly. 


1 In their ſuperiors it quencheth jealouſy, and 
B layeth their competitors aſleep; ſo that pon the 
EEE ater, in a great wit deformity is an advantage to 
SY Baan: Eſſays. 
WE | Upon the matter, in theſe prayers I do the ſame 
ding 1 did before, ſave only that what before I 


8 55 1 ſpake without book | ROW. read. Biſhop Saunderſon. | 

go The elder, having conſumed his whole fortune, 
XZ when forced to leave his title to his younger bro- 

.- 4 * ther, left upon the matter nothing to ſupport it. 

mY : _ Clarendon. 

3 Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in 


— 


„ horſe, but were, hon the matter, equal in foot. 
BBY | <2 Clarendon. 
ĩVʒ i on one ſide there are fair proofs, and no pre- 


tence of proof on the other, and that the difficul- 
ties are moſt preſſing on that fide which is deſtitute 


| upun the matter as ſatisfactory to a wile man as a 
= demonſtration. 

% MA'TTER, mat“ tür. v. n. [from thenoun.] 
1. To be of importance; to import. It is 
uſed with only it, this, that, or abhat before it. 
s matters not, ſo they deny it all: 
And can but carry the lye conſtantly. Ben Jonſon. 


re. Locke. 
if Petrarch's muſe did Laura's wit rehearſe; 
And Cowley flatter d dear Orinda's verſe ;. 


2. Togenerate matter by ſuppuration. 
| RE Deadly wounds inward bleed, each ſight ſore | 
eee. 5 Sidney. | 
; = The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up 


5 with common epuloticks. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
TX Noun.) To regard; not to neglect: as, 1 
matter not that calumny. 

of Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not. 
= | "i 5 Bramſton. 
Ma'r rear, mit'-tor-y. adj. [from matter. 
Paurulent; generating matter. 


The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick | 


„ 1 humours of the body, which tranſcending to the 
T lungs, cauſes their mattery cough. Harvey on Conf. 

ME Marroc k, mat'-tuk. x. /. marruc, Sax 

A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull þ 

"= 5 | weeds, : Sa * 

1 Give mie that maitoch, and the wrenching iron. 
. „„ Sbaleſp. 
. A pickax. | . f 
„ You mult dig with mattoch and with ſpade, 
Aud pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. Shaleſp. 
3 The Turks laboured with mattocks and pick- 
ares to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knu/les. 
To deſtroy mountains was more to be expected 

om earthquakes than corroſive waters, and con- 
by demneth the judgment of Xerxes, that wrought 
=_ bon ough mount Athos with mattocks, 
. M TTRESS, mat*tris. 7. /. [matras, Fr. at- 
A 2 Welſn] A kind of quilt made to lie 
ene, | 7 4 | 
WO. Their mattreſs were made of feathers and ſtraw, 
and ſometimes of * 0h Gaul. 
Vor will the raging fever's fire abate" 


| | ol proof, I defire to know, whether this be not | 


Tillotſon. | 


1t matters not how they were called, ſo we know | 


5 = She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, | 
* TY 0 I plead her ſex's claim: what matters hers? Prior. 4 


„ 8 | Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 
zo MATTER, mät-tür. v. a. [from the | 


Brown. | 


receiving us nſore maturely into thoſe everlaſting 


| Arbutbnot. 1 


golden canopies and beds of ſtate,; Unie of erer | 
„ | : ſtate ;, F of maturity. Aacon. 
Voerr1p" No HI. 3 2 + 2 5 5 22 : tl ty c greater r Jo i» NI von 
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MAT 


But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard mattreſs, or the mother ground. Dryd. 
MATURA'TION, mät-ü-rä“-shün. . /, [from 
maturo, Lat.] | | 
1. The ſtate of growing ripe, 
One of the cauſes why grains and fruits-are | 
more nouriſhing than leaves i&the length of 
time in which they grow to maturation, Bacon. 
There 1s the maturation of fruits, the maturation 
of drinks, and the mat ur ation of impoſthumes as 
alſo other maturations of metals. Bacon's Nat Hiſt. 
2. The act of ripening. | 
We have no heat to ſpare in Summer; it is very 
well if it be ſufficient for the maturation of fruits. 
| * 5 Beniley. 
3. [In phyſick.] Maturation, by ſome phy fical 
writers, is applied to the ſuppuration of ex- 
erementitious or extravaſated juices into 
matter, and differs from concoction or di- 
geſtion, which is the raifing to a greater 
perfection the alimentary and natural juices 
in their proper canals, 8 Quincy. 
M4'TURATIVE, md-tͤ-rä-tlv. adj. [from ma- 


| 


— 


t. Ripening ; conducive to ripeneſs. | 
Between the tropicks and equator their ſecond 
Summer is hotter, and more maturative of fruits 
than the former. Brewn, 
2, Conducive to the ſuppuration of a ſore. , 
Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed 
with anodynes and ſuppuratives. Wiſeman's Surg. | 
MarTvu'sxs, ma-to'r. adj. [maturus, Lat.] 
1. Ripe; perfected by time. | 
When once he was mature for man: 
In Britain where was he, 
That could ſtand up his parallel, 
Or rival object be? 
Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, 
| mature in years and experience, who has ſeldom 
vanity to gratify, _ Addiſon, 
Mature the virgin was of Egypt's race, 
| Grace ſhap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face. 
ES | 0 Prior. 
How ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, 
Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age. 
2. Brought near to completion. | p 
This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent 
breaking out. 4: Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
| Here i' th' ſands 77 25 
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With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight 
Of the death-practis'd duke. Shateſp. King Lear. 
3- Well-diſnoſed ; fit for execution ; well- 
ORC . po Pea 
Zo MATU'REz. ma-tit'r. v. a. [maturo, Lat.] 
1. To ripen; to advance to ripeneſs. 
| Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, 
and ſmear it a little with ſack, to ſee if the virtual 
heat of the wine will not mature it. | 
. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. To advance towards perfection. 
Love indulg'd my labour's paſt, Ry 
Matures my preſent, and ſhall bound my laſt. Pope. 


MarTvu/xELY,ma-tifr-ly. adv. [from mature.) 
1. Ripely ; completely. =  * | 
2, With counſel well-digeſted. ' © | 
A prince ought maturely to conſider, when he 
enters on a war, whether his coffers be full, and 
his revenues clear of debt. Swift. 
3. Early; ſoon. A latiniſm. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he 
| hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
| longevity of the antediluvians; that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our trial, and 


habitations above. Baenley. 
MaTv/ziTY, mi-ti'r-It-y. 2. /. . [maturite, 
Fr. maturitas, Lat.] Ripeneſs ; completion. 


. 


to train up tor thoſe weighty ailairs, againſt. the 


turo, Lat.] | 


Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 


Pope. | 


It may not be unfit to call ſome of young. years |. 


M A U 


& 


Impatient nature had taught motion 

To ſtart from time, and ahearfully to fly _ 
Before, and ſeize upon maturity. Craſbaw, 
Various mortifications muſt be undergone, many 

_ difficulties and obſtructions conquered, before we 
can arrive at a juſt maturity in religion. Rogers. 
Ma/uDLIN, ma'd-lin. adj. {Maudlin is the cor- 

rupt appellation of Magdelen, who is drawn 
by painters with ſwoln eyes, and difordered 
look; a drunken countenance, ſeems to- 
have been ſo named from a ludicrous re- 
ſemblance to the picture of Magdelen.] 
Drunk; fuddled ; approaching to ebriety. 
And the kind mzaudling crowd melts in her praiſe. 

: Southern. 

She largely, what ſhe wants in words; ſupplies 
With maudiin eloquence of trickling eyes. Roſcom. 


| Ma'UDLIN, mi'd-lin. u. /. [ageratum, Lat.] 


looſe umbels. Miller. 

Ma'uGRE, ma“-gür. adj. [malgre, Fr.] In 

ſpite of; notwithſtanding. It is now out 
of ufe. 5 

This, maugre all the world, will J keep ſafe; 

Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. Sal. 

Maugre thy ſtrength, place, youth, and emi- 

nence; 5 


Thy valour, and thy heart; thou art a traitor. 


; Shakeſp.- 
I through the ample air, in triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive; maugre hell! and ſhow 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound. Milton's Par, Loſt.. 
Maugre all whigh, twas to ſtand faſt, 
As long as monarchy ſhould laſt,  MHudibras. 
He propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel; 
which, after his death, immediately took root, and 
ſpread itſelf every-where,  maugre all pppoſition 
or perſecution, > _ Bur net. 
Ma'vis, ma'-viz. n. ſ. {manuvis,. Fr.] A 
thruſh, or bird like a thruſh.. An old 
word. 0 
I ̃!bhe world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When I do praiſe her, ſay I do but flatter; 
_ So doth the cuckow, when the mavis ſings, 
Begins his witleſs note apace to clear. 
In birds, kites have a reſemblance with hawks; . 
and black-birds with thruſhes and mavi/es. _ 
| ; Hacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
20% Maur, ma'l. v. a. [from malleus, Lat. 
To beat; to bruiſe; to hurt in a coarſe or 
butcherly manner. | e 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton fiſt, 
And ſaw thee maul'd, appear within the liſt, 
Fo witneſs truth? ? Dryden's Juvenal. 
Once ev'ry week poor Hannibal is maul'd, 


7 4 


I had ſome repute for proſe; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 3 
Could maul a miniſter of ſtate. Swif?*s Miſcel. 
But fate with buteſ ers plac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. 


n 


Maur, ma'l. 2. {; [malleus, Lat.] A heavy 
hammer; commonly written Mall. 
A man that beareth falſe witneſs is a maul, a 
ſword, and ſharp arrow. Prov. xxv. 18. 
Maud, mä'nd. u. / [manv, Sax. mande, Fr.] 
A hand- baſket. . 
To MA ux DER, man- dür- v. u. I maudire, Fr. ] 
To grumble; to murmur. FEY 
He made me many. viſits, maundering as if I had: 


34% | Wiſeman's .S urgery | 
MA“Ux DEERE, mä'n-dür-&r. u. /. [from maun- 
der.] A murmurer; a grumbler. 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY,. mä'n- dy- thürz“- dd. 
n. /. (derived by Spelman. from maude a 
hand- baſket, in which the king was AC- 


2 


cuſtomed to give alms to the poor: by 
2 | 8 © "others. 


/ 


The flowers of the maudlin are digeſted into 


Spenſer. - . 


The theme is given; and ſtrait the council's call'd, 8 
Whether he ſhould to Rome directly go? Dryden. 


Dope. 


done him a diſcourteſy in Jeaving ſuch an opening. 


** „ 
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MAw-WNuEr, 


MAwWAMuIS R, mY-mlsh. adj. (from mawm or 


- MA'X1iLLAR, maks-i1'-1er. ? adj. [maxil- 
MA xxILLART, mäks“-II- ler-. 5 


| MAY 


others from dies mandati, the day on | 
which our Saviour gave his great mandate, 
That we ſhould love one another.] The 
Thurſday before Good-friday. 1 
MAUSOLE'UM, mi-86-17-am. 1. /. LLatin; 
 mauſolte, Fr. A name which was firſt 
given to a ſtately monument erected by his 
© queen Artimeſia to her huſband Mauſolus, 
{ ing of Caria.] A-pompous funeral mo- 
nument. | 


Maw, mä. u. /. {maza, Sax. maeg he, Dut.) | 


. The ſtomach of animals, and of human 
beings, in contempt. (|. . 
So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 
To crammed mats a ſprat new ſtomach * 
| idney. 
We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and 
maus of living creatures, and of their bloods. 
„ ET Bacon. 
Thoũgh plenteous, all too little ſeems, J 
To ſtuff this mare, this vaſt unbidebound corps, 
| | © DR Milton. 
The ſerpent, who his maw obſcene had fild, | 
The branches in his curl'd embraces held. Dryden. 
2. The.craw of birds. 
SGranivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a 
mill; their na is the hopper which holds and 


PL 


—__—— 


ſoftens the grain, letting it down by degree into the | 


ſtomach, where it is ground by two ſtrong muſcles; 

in which action they are aſſiſted by ſmall ſtones, 
which they ſwallow for the purpoſe. Arbuthnet. 
Ma'wx184, mi'-kish, adj. [perhaps from 
 maw.] Apt to give ſatiety; apt to eauſe 

loathing. : 3 

Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer beer, 
So (ſweetly matuliſb, and ſo ſmoothly dull. Pope. 


e, v4 m?-kish-nis. 2. . [from 

maxwhkiſh.) Aptneſs to cauſe loathing. 

m6m'-m&t. n. . [or mammet ; 

from mam or mather.] A puppet, anciently 
an idol. 7 


— 


4. 


maaumet.] Fooliſh ; idle; nauſeous. | 
It is one of the moſt nauſeous, mawmiſh mor- 
. tifications, for a man to have to do with a punc- 
, tual, finical fop. < 5 | L' Eftrange. 
Maw-worm, mi'-whrm. n. . [maw and 
© .Ordinary'gut-worms looſen, and ſlide off from, 
the intern tunick of the guts, and frequently creep 
into the 8 for nutriment, being attracted 
thither by the ſweet chyle; whence they are cal- 
led ſtomach or mazo-worms. Harvey on Conſumptions. | 


| lar Lat.] 
Belonging to the jaw- bone „ 
I be greateſt quantity of hard ſubſtance conti- 
nued is towards the head; there is the ſkull, the 
teeth, and the maxillary bones. Bacon. | 
Maxin; maks'-im. . /. [maxime, Fr. mas- 
imum, Lat.] An axiom ; a general princi- 
ple; a leading truth, 1 
This maxim out of love I teach. Sbaleſp. 
It is a maxim in ſtate, that all countries of new 
acqueſt, till ſettled, are rather matters of burden 
than ſtrength  _ VOY Bacon. 
Vet, as in duty bound, they ſerve bim on; 
Nor eaſe, nor wealth, nor life itſelf regard, * 
For tis their maxim, love is love's reward. Dryd. 
That the temper, the ſentiments, the morality 
ef men, is influenced by the example and diſpoſi- 
tion of thoſe they converſe with, is a reflexion 
which has long fince paſſed into proverbs, and 
been ranked among the ſtanding maxims of human 
Mar, ma', auxiliary verb, preterite might. 
_ [magan, Sax. magben, Dut]]] .. 
1. To be at liberty; to be permitted; to be 
allowed: as, you may do for me [per me 


0 


4 


70 Mar, mY. v, n. [from the noun.] To 


MAY 


He that is ſent out to travel with the thoughts 
of a man, deſigning to improve himſelf, may get 
into the converſation of perſons of condition, - 
: | 5 Locke on Education, 

2. To be poſſible; in the words may be. 
It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. Shake. 
3. To be by chance. 
Be the workmen what they may be, let us ſpeak 
of the work, | 
How old may Phillis be, you alk, 
Whoſe beauty thus all hearts engages? ' 
To anſwer is no eaſy taſk, 
For ſhe has really two ages. 
4. To have power. 1 N 
This alſo tendeth to no more but what the king 


Prior. 


may do: for what he may do is of two kinds; 
what he may do as juſt, and what he may do as | 


poſſible. 
Make the moſt of life you may. 
5. A word expreffing deſire. | 
May you hve happily and long for the ſervice 
of your country, Dryden Dedication to the ZEneis. 
May-b-, mY-by. Perhaps; it may be that. 
May-be, that better reaſon wilf aſſuage 
The raſh revenger's heart, words well diſpos'd 
Have ſecret pow'r t' appeaſe inflamed rage. 
Fairy Queen. 
May- be the amorous count ſolicits her | 
In the unlawfpl purpoſe. Shakeſp. 
"Tis nothifig yet, yet all thou haſt to give 
Then add thoſe may-be years thou haſt to live. 


Bacon. | 
Bourne, 


* 


Dryden. | 
What they offer is bare may-be and ſhift, and | 


ſcarce ever amounts to a tolerable reaſon. Creech. | 
4 


May, ma'. u. /. [Maius, Lat.] 
t. The fifth month of the year; the confine 
of Spring and Summer. | | | 
May muſt be drawn with a ſweet and amiable | 
countenance, clad in a robe of white and green, 
embroidered with dafhdils, hawthorns, and blue- 
bottles. Peacham, 
Hail! bounteous May, that doſt inſpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm deſire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing, Milton. 
2. The early or gay part of life. | | 
On a day, alack the day! _ 
Love, whoſe month is ever May, | | 
*Spied a bloſſom paſſing fair, 
Playing in the wanton air. 
- . _ Maids are May when they are maids, a 
But the ſky changes when they are wives. Shakeſp. 
| „ My liege 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, | 
Ripe for exploits. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| PU prove it on his body, if he dare; 
Deſpight his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth, and bloom of luſtihood. SIL. 


1 


Sbaleſp. 


gather flowers on May morning. | 
When merry May firſt early calls the morn, / 


- Bacon's Eſfays. 


MAZ 


firſt of May. | 
The king this while, though he ſeemed to 10 
count of the deſigns of Perkins but as a 1, 
game, yet had given order for the watching 74 
' beacons upon the coaſts. WER 
Like early lovers, whoſe unpractis'd heart, 
Were long the May-geme of malicious arts, 
When once they find their jealouſies were vain 
With donble heat renew their fires again, Dent. 


| MAvy-LILY, ma-IMI-1$. n. / [ephemeron.) Th. 


ſame with lily of the valley. 


Mav-rOLE, ma-pol. 1. J {May and cl 
Pole to be danced round in May. 
Amid the area wide the took her ſtand; 
Where the tall May- pole once o'er-look'd the iran} 


P 72 


MAv-wg ED, mY-wed. 2. /. [May and wee; 


A ſpecies of chamomile, called alſo fin; Ml 
ing chamomile, which grows wild. M;/;, 


The Maie-weed doth burne, and the thiſtle dy; 
freat, 1 
The fitches pull downward both rie and the whey, 
Tuſſg, 
MA'YOR, mi'r. 2. / [major, Lat.) Ti, 
chief magiſtrate of a corporation, who, i 
London and York, is called Lord Mayor. 
When the king once heard it; out of anger, 
He ſent command to the lord mayor ſtrait 
To ſtop the rumour. : Sbaleſp. Henry VII. 
The mayor locked up the gates of the city. Kuli 
Wou'dit thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renow: 
To be the mayer of ſome poor paltry town ? Dry, 


| Ma'YORALTY, ma'r-Al- ty. x. /. (from mays, 


The office of a mayor. 
It is incorporated with the mayoraliy, and nan- 
eth burgeſſes to the parliament, Carew, 
There was a ſharp proſecution againſt Sir Wi 
liam Capel, for miſgovernment in his mayoralty 
F | Bacon's Herry VI. 
Ma'roress, ma'r-Is. 1. /. [from mayor,) 
The wife of the mayor. 
MaA'zAaRD, maz'-2zurd. n. {. [maſchoire, Fr. 


A Jaw. Hanmer, 
Now my lady Worm's chapleſs, and knock 


about the mazard with a ſexton's ſpade. Sl. 


Where thou might'ſt ſtickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. 


MAZE, mi'z. 2. , [mi 


mare a whirlpool, inner. ] 


1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity aud 3 { 


winding paſſages. 

Circular baie of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze. Milian. 
- The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled with mazes and perplex'd with error, 

Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain. Adiſſa. 
He, like a copious river, pour'd his ſong 

O'er all the mazes of enchanted ground, Thonſa, 


With merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney. | 2. Confuſion of thought; uncertainty ; per- 


Cupid with Aurora playing, 


As he met her once a maying. Ailton. | 
Mavy-BuG, mi'-bug. u. /. {May and bug.] A 
chaffer. ;  Ainſav. | 


Mav-Day, mi'-dA. u. /. [May and day.] The 
firſt of Max. 1 
| Tis as much impoſſible, 
Vnleſs we ſwept them from the door with cannons, 
Io ſcatter em, as tis to make em ſleep 
On Meay-day morning. Shakeſp. 
May-FLOWER, ma-flowr. n. .. [May and 
flower.) A plant. 


The plague, they report, hath a Sear of: the | 
| May-FLyY, mà- fd. 1. J. [May and . An 


Baca Natural Hiftory. 


inſet. _ e Bol aeonoy 
le loves the May: y, which is bred of the cod: 
Worm or caddis. 0 Walton Angler. 


1 1 
- 


— 


| 


plexity. 8 
le left in himſelf nothing but a maze of longing, 
and a dungeon of forrow. Sidney, 
While they ſtudy how to bring to paſs that re- 
ligioñ may ſeem but a matter made, they loſe thew- 
ſelves in the very mare of their own difcourſcs, at 
if reaſon did even purpoſely forſake them, who of 
purpoſę forſake God, the author thereof. Hour: 
I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive as beſt I may. Shai! 
Others apart fat on a hill retir'd, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fatc, 
Fix d fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 
And found no end, in wand' ring mazes loſt, Mili 
To, Maze, ma' 2. Via, {from the noun.] To 
* bewll 4. to confuſe. ; 
f Much was 1 mag d to ſee this monſter kind, 
In hundred forms to change his fearful baker n 
Bb | | a 427 
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Hudibra, Fl 
iſp, Dut. to miſtaic; WW 
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M E A 


ith windings; con . ; 
WW 1 —4 Nh t at'ſaphire fount the crifped brooks, 
= Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
= with mezy error, under pendant ſhades, 
ect 1 
11 Laie to chariots add the ſtare 
of bits and bridles, taught the ſteed to bound, 


Milton. 


of maple.] A maple cup. 


mazer ywrought of the maple ware, 
A 1s chaſed many a fair fight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war. Spenſer. 
Virgil obſerves, like Theocritus, a juſt deco- 
rum, both of the ſubje& and perſons, as in the 
third paſtoral, where one of his ſhepherds deſcribes 
a bowl, or mazer, curiouſly carved. Dryden. 
EX Mm. D. Medicine doctor, doctor of phyfick. 
Ma, me. | 
1. The oblique caſe of 7. 
M., only mr, the hand of fortune bore, 


= 7nbleſ to tread an interdicted ſhore. Pope. 
N For me the fates ſeverely kind, ordain 

. cool ſuſpenſe. Pope. 
2. Me is ſometimes a kind of ludicrous ex- 
_—_ plective. | 


He thruſt me himſelf into the company of three 


or four gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke's 
= table. | Shakeſp. 
He preſently, as greatneſs knows itſelf, | 
EZ Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. 
_ >. Sbaleſp. 
I, acquainted with the ſmell before, knew it was 


Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the | 


* 1 W Sbateſp. 
i followed me cloſe, came in foot and hand, and, 
= witha thought, ſeven of the eleven I paid. SH. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed ungrammatically for 
1: as, methinks. 


Than my unpleas'd eye ſee your courteſy. Shakeſp. 
ES Mc acock, me'-kok. 7. ſ. [mes cog. Skinner.) 
EZ An uxorious-or effeminate man. | 
Me 4cocx,mme'-kok. ad. Tame; timorous 
— coward, - | 

FOTO "Tis a world to ſee, 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
= A macok wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew. 
7 35 | "$7 15 ; Shateſp. 
MA, med, x, / Imædo, Sax. meethe, Dut. 


drink made of water and honey. 
Though not ſo ſolutive a drink as mead, yet it 


will be more grateful to the ſtomach. Bacon. 
He ſheers his over-burden'd ſheep; 
or mead for cooling drink prepares, . 
== Ot virgin honey in the jars. | Dryden. 
= Mean, me'd. 


BE Mcarow, med'-d8. Ground ſomewhat 
== Watcry, not plowed, but covered with 


== gals and flowers. Mead is a word chiefly |. 


poetical. | a 
Where all things in common do reſt, 
Lorne feeld with the paſture and mead, 
Yet what doth it ſtand you in ſtead ? T ufſer's Huſh. 
A band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat mradozo ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| reads, | - | 
Like glorious colours, through the flow'ry meads, 
When laviſh Nature with her beſt attire 


Vet ere to- morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his head, 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 


F 


; — - 


5 M 4 21, ma -2 . adj . [from mage ] Perplexed | 


To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. Dryd. | 


Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, [ 


Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, | 


meth, Germ. hydromeli, Lat.) A kind-of | 


[mæde, Sax.) . 


Paint her, tis true, with the ſame hand which 


er crowns and chaplets to aforn thy bed. Dryden. 
& Mcanow-sarrron, med'-d6-saf-frun:- u. ſ. 


x i 


_ Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of defire. Waller. | 


„„ 


The meadow-ſaffiron hath a flower conſiſting of 
one leaf, ſhaped like a lily, riſing in form of a 
ſmall tube, and is gradually widened into fix ſeg- 
ments; it has likewiſe a ſolid, bulbous root, 


covered with a membranous ſkin. Miller. 


ria, Lat.] A plant. 


ME/aGER, me'-gur. adj. [maigre, Fr. macer, 
Lat.] . 
1. Lean; wanting fleſh ; ſtarven. 
Thou art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Hab. 
Now will the canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt, 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit, 
| 3 Meagre were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. Shake/p. 


Fierce famine with her meagre face, 
And fevers of the fiery race, 
In ſwarms th' offending wretch ſurround, 
All brooding on the blaſted ground: 
And limping death, laſh'd on by fate, 
Comes up to ſhorten half our date. 
2. Poor; hungry. | 
Canaan's happy land, when worn with toil, 
Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the meagre ſoil. 
| | | Dryden. 
To MEAGER, mè-gür. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To make lean. ü 


Dryden. 


betrayed, and as a man meagered with long watch- 


meager.] 
1. Leanneſs; want of fleſh. 
2. Scantneſs; bareneſs. | 
Popynings, the better to make compenſation of 
the meagerneſs of his ſervice in the wars by acts of 
peace, called a parliament. Bacon. 


Me ak, mek'. . /, A hook with a long 
handle. 


| 5 Tuſſer, 

MEAL, me. 2. ſ. [male, Sax. repaſt or por- 
tion.) | xn 

1. The act of eating at a certain time. 


dip thy morſel. | | Ruth, ii. 14. 
The quantity of aliment neceſſary to keep the 
animal in a due ſtate of vigour, ought to be divided 
into meals at proper intervals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. A repaſt;. the food eaten. 
| What ſtrange fiſh 
Hath made his meal on thee? = Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Give them great meals of beef, and iron and 
ſteel, they will eat like wolves, and fight like 
devils. 6 : | 
They made m' a miſer's feaſt of happineſs, 
And cou'd not furniſh out another meal. Dryden. 
3. A part; a fragment. | 
Ihhhat yearly rent is ſtill paid into the hanaper, 
even as the former caſualty itſelf was wont to he, 
in parcel meal, brought in and anſwered there. 
| RS | So : Bacon. 
4. [Mæleye, Sax. meel, Dut. mahlen to grind, 
Germ.] The flower or edible part of 
corn. : | 
| In the bolting and ſifting of near fourteen years 


not be expected to be pure and fine meal, but 
muſt have a mixture of padar and bran in this 
lower age of human fragility. Wotten, 


1 


| an, e 


ME ADO w- SWEET, med'-d6-ſwet, . /, [ulma- 
ü 


Shakeſþ. 


; 
E 
| 


] 


N 
; 


? 


* 
1 


| 


oy 7 


It cannot be, that I ſhould be ſo ſhamefully 


ing and painful labour, laid himſelf down to fleep. | 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | 
Mer/aGERNnEsS, mC-gur-nis. n. /. [from | 


1 


1 


A meake for the peaſe, and to ſwing up the brake. | 


. Boaz ſaid unto her, at meal time, Come eat, and | 


Shale. Henry V. 


of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could 


» An old weaſel conveys himſelf into a nec, tub. | 
for the mice to come to her, ſince ſhe could not 


- 


Wharſoever their neighbour gets, they loſe, and | 
the very bread that one eats makes t'other meager, | 


L' Eftrange. | 


| 


* 
* 


M E A 


To MEAL, mel. v. a. [meler, Fr.] To ſprinkle; 
to mingle. f 5 


Were he meald | | 
With that which he corrects, then were he 
+ tytannous. Shakeſp, 
MEe'ALMAN, mèll-män. 2. /. [meal and man.] 
One that deals in meal. 
Mx'ALv, meE'l-y. adj. [from meal, ] 
1. Having the taſte or ſoft infipidity of meal; 
having the qualities of meal. | 
The mealy parts of plants diffolved in water 
make too viſcid an aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. 
With four wings, as all farinacious and mealy- 
winged animals, as butterflies and moths. Brown. 
Like a gay inſect, in his ſummer ſhine, 
The fop light fluttering ſpreads his mealy wings. 
| Thomſon. 
MEALY-MO'UTHED, m@1-y-mouthd.adj.{ima-- 
gined by Skinner to be corrupted from miid- 
mouthed or mellow-mouthed but perhaps 
from the ſore mouths of animals, that, 


grain, muſt be fed with meal.] Soft mouth- 

ed; unable to ſpeak freely. | 
She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature 

, ſpeaks fo plain. | L' Eftrange. 


'MEALYMO'UTHEDNESS,. m&-y-monthd- nis. 


ſtraint of ſpeech. 
Mx Ax, meE'n. adj. [mane; Sax.) | 


She was ſtricken with moſt obſtinate love to a 
young man but of mean parentage, in her father's 
court, named Antiphilus ; ſo mean, as that he was 
but the ſomof her nurſe, and by that means, with- 


This faireſt maid of fairer mind; 
By fortune mean, in nature born a queen. Sidney, - 
Let pale-fac'd fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Sbaleſp. 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallow-- 
wings: | 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 


22 


More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. 
Can you imagine I ſo mean could prove, | 
To fave my life by changing of my love ?. Dryden. 


any mean, worldly intereſt. Smalridpe's Sermons. 
3. Contemptible ; deſpicable. 
I he Roman legions, and great Cæſar found 
Our fathers no mean foes. Phitiþs. 
4. Low in the degree of any good quality; 
low in worth; low in power. 
Some things are good, yet in ſo meon a degree 
of goodneſs, that many are only not diſproved nor 
diſallowed of God for them. h Hooker... 
French wheat is bearded, and requireth the beſt 
| ſoil, recompenſing the ſame with a profitable 
plenty; and not wheat, ſo, termed becauſe it is 
| unbearded, is. contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a ſuitable gain. Careso. 
The lands be not holden of her majeſty, but by 
a mean tenure in ſoceage, or by knight's ſervice at 
the moſt, | Bacdn. 
By this extortion: he ſuddenly grew from a 
mean to à mighty eſtate, inſomuch that his ancient | 
inheritance being not one thouſand marks yearly, . 
he became able to diſpend ten thouſand paunds, 


To peaceful Rome new laws ordain; 
Cauall'd from his nean abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain. 
. ; 5 Dryden. 


4 


the light, but many which I'thought'toletable, 


LI Eftrange. } 
r 1 


2 2 


when they are unable to comminute their 


1. J. [from the adjective.] Baſhfulnefs ; re- 


1. Wanting dignity ; of low rank or birth. = 


out other deſert, became known of her. Sidney, 


5 . 
2. Low- minded; baſe; ungenerous; ſpiritleſs. - 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, - 
Shakeſp.” Coriolanus, 


We faſt, not. to pleaſe men, nor to promote 3 


Davies on Ireland. 


1 have ſacrificed much of my own ſelf. love, in 
preventing not only many mens things from ſeeing | 


'S, [Moyen, 


> = * 7 2 8 
pp TP „ „„ — . 


ö 

: 

: 
11 
| 
4 


2 


| 


MEA . „„ M E A 


By "NW not only many helpleſs perſons will | ME A'NDER, mè'-An-dür. . Fa 
Ec 


5. [Moyen, Fr.] Middle 3 moderate; with-. 


* 


(Meander i,; i g. L 


out excels. | be provided for, but a generation will be bred up 1 riverin Phrygia remarkable for its Winding | 
: Heſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt and | not perverted by any other hopes. Spratt's Serm. courſe.] . Maze b labyr inth ; flexuous pal. ph 
beſt-grac'd men that ever I ſaw, being of middle Who is there that hath the leiſure and means | ſage; ſcrpentine winding; winding court. oe 
age and a mean ſtature, Sidney. to collect all the proofs concerning moſt of the Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical] diſſc&io, . 8 
Now read with them thoſe organick arts which | opinions he has, fo as ſafely to conclude that he] have ſcarched into thoſe various meanders of tj, Ms! 
enable men to diſcourſe and write, and according | bath a clear and full view. ; Locke, | VE, SOOT, and integrals of the body, a, _ = 
to the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. ; A good character, when eſtabliſhed, mould not! Dis well, that while mankind ET 
33 £2 | Milton on Education. be reſted in as an end, but only employed as a Through fate s per verſe meander errs, 244 
6, Intervening ; intermediate. I means of doing ſtill farther good. Aiterbury. He can imagin'd pleaſures find, | 
In the mean while the heaven was black with It renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves to] To combat againſt real cares. „ Pfr., FF 
ec d d and there was @ grext rain. God by religious duties, and, by that means, ſecur- | While ling'ring rivers in meanders glide, MI. 
1 I Kings, xviii. 45. ing the continuance of his goodneſs. Atterbury. | They ſcatter verdant life on either ſide; wm 
1 VII An, mth. . . Lnoyen, Fr.] 6. By all means. Without doubt; without Ih) be vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry fac, WAS hi 
2 7 middle rates medium. | heſitation; without fail. And wealthy births confeſs the floods embrace | ME, 
He tempering goodly well | 7. By no means. Not in any degree ; not at en r en ee 1. 1 
"Their contrary diſlikes with loved meant, 1 | | ; | | Th oh . ee F. 1 * m Bull was flat W 
Did place them all in order, and compel] - 1 The wine on this ſide of the lake is by no means tered by the e g that his ſuit would not |; 
To keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, | fo good as that on the other. Addiſon on Italy. wee x 2 17 ay "oe os en ſteer C 
"Together link'd with adamantine chains. Spenſer. | 8. Means are likewiſe uſed for revenue; for- ry ra eee ene openers Of the law, an W 
Oft tis ſeen | tune; probably from deſmenes. | wands ” 1 nie : Arbubnd, _ T 
Our mean ſecurities, and our mere defeats 1 Your means are ſlender, your waſte 1s great. ME 4 F -d 8, adj. [from eas. ES - 
'Prove our commodities. Shaksſp. King Lear. WO | Shateſp. ger — Winding 3 flexuous. | == th 
Temperance with golden ſquare, 1 For competence of life I will allow you, ME ANING, me n-Ing . 2. .. [from mean.) EE In 
DD Betwixt them both can meaſure out a mean. Shak. | That lack of means.enforce you not to evil; 1. Purpoſe; intention. —- EE 2. / 
- © © There is a nean in all things, and a certain mea- | And, as we hear you do reform yourſelves, I am no honeſt man, if there be any good a. 
ſure wherein the good and the beautiful conſiſt,, Give you advancement. Shateſp. Henry IV. | ing towards you. Shakeſp. King Le, 
and out of Which they never can depart. Dryden. Eſſex did not build or adorn any houſe; the] 2. Habitual intention. | 
But no authority of gods or men ä | queen perchance ſpending his time, and himſelf | Some whoſe meaning hath at firſt been fair, 
| Allow of any mean in poeſie. Roſcommon. | his means. Motion. Grow knaves by uſe, and rebels by deſpair, ff. 
—_— ' Againſt her then her forces prudence joins, -- 9. Mean-time. ) In the intervening time : | 3. The ſenſe; the thing underſtood. . 
| And to the golden mean herſelf confines. Denham. | . Mean>qwuhile,.S ſometimes an adverbial The meaning, not the name, I call : for thoy, 
2. Meaſure ; regulation. Not uſed. 85 mode of ſpeech. | $ Not of the muſes nine. Milton's Paradiſe Lif 
The rolling ſea reſounding ſoft, 7 4 Mabel Theſe loft the ſenſe their learning to diſplay, 
» In his big baſe them fitly anſwered, | The world ſhall burn, and from her aſhes ſpring And thoſe explain'd the meaning quite away. 21, 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, | New heav'n and earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. F No word more frequently in the mouths of me 


A ſolemn mean unto them meaſured. + Fairy O. 


— 


Mean-time the rapid heav'ns rowl'd down the! than conſcience; and the meaning of it is, in ſome 


3. Interval; interim; mean time. light, | | | meaſure, underſtood: however, it is a word e: WR +» 
But ſith this wretched woman overcome, And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'dthe night. Dryden. tremely abuſed by many, who apply other »-4> ME 
-Of anguiſh rather than of crime hath been, Mean-time her warlike brother on the ſeas, ng, to it which God Almighty never intended. 
Reſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom, His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays. Dryd. Sufi, M 
And in the mean vouchſaſe her honourable tomb. | Mean-time, in ſhades of night Æneas lies; 4. Senſe ; power of thinking. | "+ 
WY TS | Spenſer. | Care ſeiz d his ſoul, and fleep forſook his eyes.. le was not ſpiteful though he wrote a ſatyr, 
4 4. Inſtrument 3 meaſure 3 that which 18 uſed | 2 Dryden J For ſtill there goes ſome meaning to ill-nature. = 8 


. in order to any end. Mean-while Ill draw up my Numidian troops, | : | | Dpa, 
Pamela's noble heart would needs gratefully | And, as I ſee occaſion, favour thee: Addiſon's Cato. True no meaning puzzles more than wit, Pie, WR 5 


3 make known the valiant mean of her ſafety. Sidney. The Roman legions were all recalled to help | ME'anLy, mE'n-ly. adv. [from mean.] 
| As long as that which Chriſtians did was good, | their country againſt the Goths; mean-time the | 1, Moderately ; not in a great degree. "1 
14 and no way ſubject to juſt reproof, their virtuous | © Brirons, left to ſhift for themſelves, and harraſſed Dr. Metcalfe, maſter of St. John's College, 2 
14 . .converſation was a mean to work the heathens con-] by inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in] man meanly learned himſelf, but not mean!y affe. - 
, . verſion unto Chriſt, \ Hooker. the Saxons for their defen de. Soft. tioned to ſet forward learning in others. Aſclan. 
It is no excuſe unto him who, being drunk, | To MA, men. v. n. [meenen, Dut.] | In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meany 
| .committeth inceſt, and alledgeth that his wits | x, To have in the mind; to purpoſe. 7 I } cultivated, but painting eminently flouriſhed. hy 
+. » were not his own; in as much as himſelf might | Theſe delights if thou canſt give, | | We Yo Dryden s Dufreſny, 
have choſen whether his wits ſhould by that nc | Mirth, with thee I mean to live. Milien.] 2, Without dignity ; poorly, 
p Have been taken from him.  » Hooker. 2. To think; to have the power of thought. It was the winter wild, 
I'll deviſe a mean to draw the Moor PS And he who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, | While the heav'n-born child, 9 5 
Out of the way, that your converſe and buſineſs | Mean not, but blunders round about a meaning. All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. Millu, 
May be more free. Sbaleſp. Othello. | | . - Pope, The Perſian ſtate will not endure a king 
No place will pleaſe me fo, no mean of death, Ty MEAN 5 me'n. D. as W ; | 80 meanly born. ; Denham's Sepby, 
As here by Cæſar and by you cut off. Sbaleſp.] 1. To purpoſe; to intend ; to deſign» © | 3. Without greatneſs of mind; ungenerouſſj. 
Nature is made better by no mean, Ye thought evil againſt me; but God meant it} Would you meanly thus rely = 
; But nature makes that mean; ſo over that art unto good, to ſave much people alive. Gen. 1. 20. On power, you know, I muſt obey ? Prior 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art And life more perfect have attain'd than fate | 4+ Without reſpe&. | 
That nature makes. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. Our kindred, and our very names, ſeem to hae 
3. It is often uſed in the plural, and by EE. 45 Milton. ſomething deſirable in them: we cannot bear o Wy I, 
- ſome not very grammatically with an ad- I praQtis'd it to make you taſte your cheer have others think »fanly of them. Watts's Logic. 


| jective fingular: the ſingular is in this | * With double pleaſure, firſt prepar d by fear: | ME/ANNEss, m&n-nls. x. , (from me an.] 
Tenſe now-rar ely uſed, a 6 | So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, Lr. Want of excellence: '* 
YT The more baſe art thou; | Yet tan his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence. The miniſter's greatneſs or meanneſ; of knov- 
To make ſuch means for her as thou baſt done, | + £0 | 55  , Dryden. ledge to do other things, ſtandeth in this place as 
And leave her on ſuch light conditions. Shakefp. 2. To intend ; to hint covertly ; to under- a ſtranger, with whom our form of Common 
| By thismeans he had them the more at vantage, | ſtand- ty | | I Prayer hath nothing to do. | Hookers. 
- being tired and harraſſed with a long march. When your children ſhall ſay, What mean vou] This figure is of a later date by the mean; 
ts | 7 9 Aer Henry III.] by this ſervice ? ye ſhall fay, It is _ 1 pt 6 | of the workmanſhip. © Addiſon on Ita). 
Becauſe he wanted means to perform any great | ; E Exod. xil. 20. | 2, Want of dignity + | , rty. 
action, he made means to STK 5 al 1 I forſake an argument on which I could delight No other 9 e eee 
5 4 Davies on Treland.] #0 dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice, of 


f . 5 | But as their meanneſs larger hopes imparts, Waller, 

| Strong was their plot, BY friends, . | e rem. © Poverty, and meanneſs of condition, expoſe the 

. Fn a ies Ws an Kann Tape 2 fit, F re Was mw 77 eg could ee wiſeſt to "Or it bn natural for 3 257 
+ © , Their practice cloſe, their faith ſuſpected not. Cain, as elder, had 2 natural dominion over | their eſteem rather upon thing t than good. 
J T9727, Ofaniet, þ Abe © Locke. fo 25 upon t AM $4, 
: OD 5 Is 8 2 : | | 3 : | — Ne 14s Lownels 


MEA 
- Z 1e of mind. 


name of ſervants has been reckoned to im- 
„ 8 micanneſs of mind, as well as lowneſs 
ECO 
J. Sordidneſs ; niggardlineis. 
5 112 Au r, mént“, perf. and part. pail. of To 
5 . F | : 
* By Silvia if thy charming ſelf be meant; 
If friendſhip be thy virgin vows extent ; 
O! let me in Aminta's praiſes join ; | 
bl Her's my eſteem ſhall be, my paſſion thine. Prior. 
= Meas, ma's. u. /. [probably a corruption of 
= meaſure; as, a meaſe of herrings is five 


| South. 


| 
| 


| 


MEA 


or proportioned]. | 
He lived according to nature, the other by ill 


cuſtoms, and. meaſures taken by other mens eyes 
and tongues, 


More. 
expect, from thoſe that judge by firſt ſight 


and raſh meaſures, to be thought fond or inſolent. 


Grandille's S cetzſis. 


3. Proportion; quantity ſettled. 
Meaſure is that which perfecteth all things, be- 


cauſe every thing is for ſome end; neither can 
that thing be ayailable to any end, which is not 


2. The rule by which any thing is adjuſted 


: Taylor. 
God's goodneſs is the meaſure of his providence. | 


| 


MEA 


| Hell hath enlarged herſelf, and opened her 


mouth without medſare. | La. vi. 14. 
12. Limit; boundary. In the ſame ſenſe is 
METpoy 
Tpst; trier TexaFag ri dag do, {atrpoy ESnuay 
*HpeeTepng Biolng ig j46vlres allo. | 
"ApxBjuai TETUTI. | 
Lord, make me to know mine end, and the mea- 


frail I am. 


S8 malridge's Sermons. 


13. Any thing adjuſted. r 
N . | 
Chriſt reveals to us the meaſures e to 
which God will proceed in diſpenſing his rewards. 


* — 
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hundred. Ainſworth. 
ME ASLES, me'z1z. n. . morbilli, Lat.] 
1. Meaſles are a critical eruption in a fever, 
pell known in the common practice. Quinq. 
0 ; My lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. SH. Coriolanus. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of 
the lungs were rife and mortal, as likewiſe the 
was. | Arbuthnot. 
1. A diſeaſe of ſwine. Hog" 
BE Onc, when he had an unlucky old grange, 
would needs ſell it, and proclaimed the virtues of 
WE it; nothing ever thrived on it, no owner of it ever 
died in his bed; the ſwine died of the meaſles, and 
EE the ſheep of the rot. Ben Fonſen's Diſcovery. | 
3. A diſeaſe of trees. Bet 
WEE Fruit-bearers are often infected with the meaſles, | 
= by being ſcorched with the ſun. Mortimer: Hub. 


is AsTUED, mèlzld. adj. [from meaſles.) In- 

© fected with the meaſle. 
— Thou vermin wretched, 
As cer in mcaſled pork was hatched ; 
= Thou. tail of worſhip, that doſt grow | ä 
on rump of juſtice as of cow. Hudil ras, 
XX McE'asLy, mé“zZ IF. adj. from meafles.) Scab- 
== bed with the meaſles, 
„ Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
TEE To eaſe her againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, | 
Al as ſhe ſcrubb'd her negſy rump. _ Swift. 
AM ASURABLE, mez'-zhus-Ebl. adj, {from 
= meaſure.) 358 . OY 
. Such as may be meaſured ; 
= admit of computation. 

God's eternal duration is permanent and inviſi- 
ble, not meaſurable_by time and motion, nor to be 
computed by number of ſucceſſive moments. 
= Ed Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Moderate; in ſmall quantity. 
WE Me'asuRABLENESS, mEz'-zhuir-Ebl-nls. . / 
(from meaſurable.) Quality of admitting to 
de meaſured, 3 
BE ME'asUrABLY, m6z'-zhur-cb-ly. adv. [from 
= meaſurable.) Moderately. | 

Wine meaſurably drunk, and in ſeaſon, bringeth | 
gladneſs of the heart. Ecclus. xxx. 28. 


14. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 
I addrefſed them to a lady, and affected the 
ſoftneſs of expreſſion, and the ſmoothneſs of mea- 
ſure, rather than the height of thought. Dryden. 
The numbers themſelves, though of the heroick 
meaſure, ſhould be the ſmootheſt imaginable. Pope. 
15. Tune; proportionate notes. ES 
The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their muſick ſweet, 
And to the meaſures of their melodies . 
Did learn to move their nimble- ſhifting feet. Spenſ. 
16. Mean of action; mean to an end. The 
original of this phraſe refers to the neceſſity 
of meaſuring the ground upon which any 
ſtructure is to be raiſed, or any diftant ef 
fect to be produced, as in ſhooting at a mark. 
Hence he that proportioned his means to 
his end was ſaid to take right meaſures. 
By degrees meaſures and means were con- 
founded, and any thing done for an end, 
and ſometimes any tranſaction abſolutely, 
is called a meaſure, with no more propriety 
than if, becauſe an archer might be ſaid to 
have taken wrong meaſures when his mark 
was beyond his reach, we fhould ſay that 
it was a bad meaſure to uſe a heavy arrow. 
His majeſty found: what wrong meaſures he had 
taken in the conferring that truſt, and lamented 
| his error, REF Clarendon, 
I 7, To have hard'mea/ſure; to behardly treated. 
To ME aSURE, mezZ'-Zhur, v. a. (meſurers 
Fr. menſuro, Lat.] 1 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing 
by ſome ſettled rule, | 
Archidamus having received from Philip, after 
| the victory of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, 
that if he meaſured his own ſhadow he would find 
it no longer than it was before his victory. Bacon. 
2. To paſs through; to judge of extent by 
marching over. | | 
A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 5 
Amaryllis breathes thy ſecret pains, To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps, Shakeſp. 
And thy fond heart beats meaſure to thy ſtrains. Fs I'll tell thee all my whole device 
Prior. At the park-gate; and therefore haſte away, 
For we mult meaſure twenty miles to-day. Shake/p. 
The veſſel ploughs the ſea, 
And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. Dryd. 
3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatneſs. 


proportionable thereunto; and to proportion as 
well exceſſes as deſeds are oppoſite. Hooker. 

1 efiter not into the particulars of the law of 
nature, or its meaſurcs of puniſhment; yet there is 
ſuch a law. Locle. 


4. A ſtated quantity: as, a meaſure of wine. 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 
The table round. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
5. Sufficient quantity. „5 
I'll never pauſe again, 
| Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meg/ure of revenge. Shakeſf. | 


6. Allotment ; portion allotted. _ 
Good Kent, how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs? life will be too ſhort, |} 
And every meaſure fail me. Shakeſp King Lear. 
We will not boaſt of things without our mea- | 
ſure, but according to the meaſure of the rule 
which God hath diſtributed to us, a meaſure to 
reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
If elſe thou ſeek'ſt | | 
Ought, not ſurpaſſing human meaſure, ſay. Milton. 
Our religion ſets before us not the example of | 
a ſtupid ſtoick, who had, by obſtinate principles, 
hardened him ef againſt all pain beyond the com- 
mon meaſures of humanity, but an example of a 
man like ourſelves, Tillotſon. | 


7. Degree; quantity. 

I have laid down, in ſome meaſure, the deſerip- 
tion of the old world. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World, 
There is a great meaſure of diſcretion to be uſed 

in the performance-of confeſſion, ſo that you nei- 
ther omit it when your own heart may tell you 
that there is ſomething amiſs, nor over ſcrupu- 
louſly purſue it when you are not conſcious to 
yourſelf of notable failings. Taylor, 
The rains were but preparatory in ſome meaſure, 

and the violence and confummation of the deluge 
depended upon the diſruption of the great abyſs. 
| 1 735 Burnet's Theory. | 
8. Proportionate time; muſical time, | 
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ſuch as may 


9. Motion harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, [ 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 
Therefore no dancing, girl, ſome other ſport. Sha. 


8 | | Great are thy works, Jehovah ! infinite : 

<= MEASURE, m&z- . DYE As when the ſtars in their æthereal race, neo > e 

: 3 ene, 24 7 zhur M sS- [ meſure, Fr. At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, | Thy 9 thought can meaſure thee, or 

NE. | 1. That by which any thing is meaſured. From the ſame point of heav'n their courſe advance, Nee | Milton's Paradiſe L 7. 


Atayior's news, | And move in meaſures vs their borer dance. Dryd. 4. To adjuſt; to propo Ee 
10. A ſtately dance. This ſenſe is, I believe, To ſecure a contented ſpirit, meaſure your de- 
obſolete. | BE x49  } fires by your fortunes, not your fortunes by your 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch] qegres, bes 8 3 Wap 
jig, a meaſure, and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit is hot! Silver is the Efron as well PW Kon 2 of 
and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantaſtical; | commerce; and tis by 18. quantity of 2 = 
| Paige Hams oc modeſt as a 8 gets for any commodity in exchange, that he 


Now are our brows boundwith victorious wreaths, e commodity he ſells. Locke. ww 


| g . To mark out in ſtated quantities. 
Our ſtern alarms chang d to merry meetings, ; What thou ſeeſt is that IG Aer which 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. Shak. | is called time, meaſured out by the ſun, and reach. 
11. Moderation; not exceſs. 3 ing from the beginning of the world to its con- 
D love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaſy; ſummation. Aadiiſen's Spectator. 
In meaſure reign thy joy, ſcant this excels; | 6, To allot or diſtribute by. meaſure, £21) 
T feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, _ - | _ With what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be ma- 
For fear I ſurfeit. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. ſured to you again. Mb. vil. 3. 


MrasuxELTss, 


Who ſtood with ſhears and meoſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet, 
Told of many a thouſand. Shakeſp. King John. 
A concave meaſure, of known and denominated 
capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any 
other veſſel. ; Holder. 
All magnitudes are capable of being meaſured; 
W but it is the application of one to another which 
: | makes actual meaſure. DP | — Holder. 
When Moſes ſpeaks of meaſures, for example, 
of an ephah, he preſumes they knew what meaſure 
de meant: that he himſelf was ſkilled in weights 
4 and meaſures, arithmetick and geometry, there is 
no reaſon to doubt. Arbutbnat on Coins. 


AY 


5 "MECHANICAL, mE6-kan'-ny-kal. 


labour. 


MEC 


Mt'asvzriess, mbz'-zhar-Ws: adj. 
"meaſure.} Immenſe; immeaſurable. - 
He ſhut up in weaſureleſs content. Shakeſp- 


Ms AsUuREM ENT, mez . zhùr-mènt. u. ſ. [from 


meaſure.] Menſuration; act of meaſuring. 
M' As UR ER, mèz“-Zzhür- ur. 1. . [from mea 
ſure.] One that meaſures. | 


Mz'asURinG, mez-zhar-ing. adj.. [from 
meaſure.) It is applied to a caſt not to be 
diſtinguiſhed in its length from anotaer but 
by meaſuring, _ . | 
When luſty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt out-go 
So far, but that the beſt are mea ring caſts, | 
Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. Waller. 


MEAT, me't.. u. ſ. [met, Fr.] 
1. Fleſh to be eaten. 
To his father he ſent ten ſhe aſſes laden with 
corn, and bread, and meat ſor his father by the 
n Gen. Xlv. 23. 
Carnivorz, and birds of prey, are no good meat; 
but the reaſon is, rather the cholerick nature of 
thoſe birds than their feeding upon fleſh ; for 
pewets and ducks feed upon fleſh, and yet are 
good meat. | Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
There was a multitude of exciſes; as, the 
vectigal macelli, a tax upon meat. Arbuthnot. 
2. Food in general. 2 12 8 
Never words were muſick to thine ear, 
And never meat ſweet-ſayour'd in thy taſte, 
Unleſs 1 ſpake or carv d. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 
_ . Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats ; 


* 


[| 


you 


— — — — —ů—̃äͤ— 


[fr om | 


but God ſhall deſtroy both. 1 Cor. vi. I3. 
ME'ATED, me't-id; adj. from meat.] Fed; 
foddered. 4 „„ 
Strong oxen and horſes, wel ſhod and wel clad, 
Wel meated and uſed,  Tufſer's Huſbandry. 
MEATHE, meth. 'n. . [medd, Welſh, unde 
mede, meddwi ebrius ſum.] Drink, pro- 
perly of honey. EO 
a Poor drink the grape 
She cruſhes, inoffenſive muſt, and meathes 
From many a berry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


MEAZLING, me z-ling. part. generally called 


— 


mixgling. | | #3 
I ,he air feels more moiſt. when the water is in 
ſmall than in great drops; in meazling and ſoaking | 
rain, than in great ſhowers. Arbuthnot on Air. 


———— 


MzcHa'nick, m&-kan'-nlik. 5 ad, 


[mechanicus, Lat. mechanique,Fr.from wyxam.] | 


1. Conſtructed by the Taws of mechanicks. 

__ _» Many a fair precept in poetry, is like a ſeem- 

ing demonſtration in mathematicks, very ſpecious 

in the diagram, but failing in the mechanic opera- 
tion. 3 MON Dryden. 
e main buſineſs of natural philoſophy, is to 
argue from phenomena without feigning hypo- 
theſes, and to deduce cauſes from effects till we 
come to the very firſt cauſe, which certainly is 

not mechanical; and not only to unfold the me- 
chaniſm of the world, but chiefly to reſolve theſe, 
and ſuch like queſtions, Newton, 


2. Skilled in mechanicks; bred to manual 


* 


3. Mean; ſervile; of mean occupation. 
Know you not, being mechanical, you ought 
not to walk upon a lahouring day, without the 
ſign of your profeſſion x Sb. 
Hang him, mechanical ſalt-butter rogue ! I will 
ſtare him out of his wits; 1 will hew him with 
ug. Shakeſp. 

. 4.» Mechanick laves, 1 

With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſha 

Uplift us to the view. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. 


To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
Deſcend to a mecbanicl dialect. Roſcommon, 


Mecua'nics, m&kin*nik. 2. / A manu- 


1 


| 


| Do not bid me 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate a 
Again with Rome's mechanicks. SbalHp. Corlolanus, 
A third proves a very heavy philoſopher, who 
poſſibly would have made a good mechanich, and 
have done well enough at the uſeful philoſophy 
of the ſpade or the anvil. South, 
MEc#a'Nnicks, m&-kin'-nlks. 1. /. [mechanica, 
Lat. : 
Dr Wallis defines mechenick: to be the geometry 
of motion, a mathematical ſcience, which ſhews 
the effects of powers, or moving forces, ſo far 


the laws of motion. | Harri. 
The rudiments of geography, with ſomething of 
mechanic lbs, may be eaſily conveyed into the minds 


Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks, 
and inventor of a veſſel which imitated thunder, 
| Broome. 
MEcHAa/NICALLY, m&-kin'-ny-kil-y. adv. 
[from mechanick.) According to the laws 
of mechaniſm, | | | 
They ſuppoſe even the common animals that 
are in being, to have been formed mechanically 
among the reſt. / | Ray. 
Later philoſophers feign hypotheſes for explain- 
ing all things mechanically, and refer other cauſes 
to metaphyſicks. _ | Newton. 
MECHA'NICALNESS, mE-kin'-ny-kal-nls. 2. / 
[from mechanick.)} . | 
r. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm. 
2. Meanneſs. 
ME cHaNi'cian, mEk'-an-nish'-en. n. /. [me- 
- * chanicien, Fr.] A man profeſſing or ſtudy- 
ing the conſtruction of machines. 
Some were figured like male, others like female 
ſcrews, as mechanicians ſpeak. Boyle, 
niſme, Fr.) | N 
i. Action according to mechanick laws. 


nature continues her uſual mechaniſm, to convert 
it into animal ſubſtances. 
He acknowledged nothing beſides matter and 


mechaniſm or accident, either of which is wholly 

unaccountable. Bentley. 
2. Conſtruction of parts depending on each 

each other in any complicated fabrick. 
MEecHo'acan, mè-k&Lä-kän. . /. [from the 

place.] 2h 1 8 | 

| hes long; he pln root, twelve or fourteen 
inches long; the plant which affords it is a ſpecies 

in powder is a gentle and mild purgative. Fill. 
Me coxnium, me-kd/-nyum. 7. /. Ln. 
1. Expreſſed juice of poppy. :. 
2. The firſt excrement of children. 

lnfants new-born have a meconium, or ſort of 

dark- coloured excrement in the bowet. Arbuthnet. 
ME'DaL, méd'-däl. n. /. [Hiedaille, Fr. pro- 
bably from metallum, Lat.] 
t. An ancient coin. 


The Roman medal were their current money: 
en an action deſerved to be recorded on a coin, 


o 


it was ſtampt, and iſſued out ofithe mint. Addiſon. 


2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome re- 
markable performance. - _ | 


MEDA'LLICK, meE-dAV-ITK. 
Pertaining to medals. Re 
Fou will never, with all your medallict elo- 


quence, perſuade Eugenius, that it is better to have 


a pocketful of Otho's than of Jacobus s. Addiſon. 
| MED4'LL1ON, me-dal-lyan.. 2. /, Lmedaillon, 


Fr.] A large antique ſtamp or medal. 
Medalions, in reſpect of the other coins, were 
' the ſame as modern medals in reſpect of 


money. 


| Addis. 
ME'DALLIST\,. 


m&d'-dAl-Uat. .n. /, [medaillife, 


- faQurer; a low workman. 


4 - 


- 


as they are applied to engines, and demonſtrates | 


Arbuthnut on Aliments. 


of bindweed, and its ſtalks are angular the root 


modern 


of acute young perſons. Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 


ME'cHAnisM, meEk'-ki-nizm. n. ,. [mecha- 


Aſter the chyle has paſſed through the lungs, 


motion; ſo that all muſt be performed either by i 


MED 


As a medalliſt, you are not to look upon 3 

binet of medals as a treaſure of money, * 
knowledge. Aqduiſon on Meay 
To Me'DDLE, med'l. v. . [middelen, Dy; : 


O 


followed by with, | 
It is reported that caſſia, when gathered, j; put 
into the fins of beaſts newly flayed, which hre, 
ing worms, they devour the pith and marry, 
and ſo make it hollow; but meddle not wit; the 
back, becauſe it is bitter, 13 
With the power of it upon the ſpirits of men 
we will only medale. Bacon . Natural 2 
I have thus far been an upright judge, not 
meddling with the deſign or diſpoſition. Drytn 
2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. | 
For my part, II *not meddle nor make ary 
far ther. Shale 
In every turn of ſtate, without meddling on cithe 
ſide, he has always been favourable to merit. Oy 
The civil lawyers have pretended to determic- 
concerning the ſucceſſion of princes; but, by out 
author's principles, have meddled in a matter thy 
belongs not to them. | Lick, 
What haſt thou to do to meddle with the affun 
of my family? to diſpoſe of my eſtate, old boy! 
WE Arbuthng, 
3. To interpoſe or intervene importunely o 
officiouſly, 5 | 
Why ſhould'ſt thou meddle to thy hurt? 
— 3 | 2 Kings, xiv, 10, 
It is an honour for a man to ceaſe from ſtrit; 
but every fool will be meddling. Prov. xx. 1, 
This meddling prieſt longs to be found a fool, 
| Roxy, 
Let me ſhake off th' intruſive cares of day, | 
And lay the meddling ſenſes all aſide. Tbenſa. 
To Me/DDLE, med'l. v. a. (from meſler, Fr. 
To mix; to mingle. Obſolete, 
He that had well ycon'd his lere, 
Thus edaled his talk with many a teare. Spenſer, 
A meddled ſtate of the orders of the goipel, 
and ceremonies of popery, is not the beſt way to 
baniſh popery. t Hooker, 


he- has no concern. 


dicrs, boaſters, and impertinents. 


dig: as, a meddleſome, buſy body. Aiuſu. 
MEDIA'STINE, me-dj-4sthn. . , 


about which the guts are convolved. 


of the breaſt but may be the ſeat of this diſeaſe, the 

D mediaſtine as well as the pleura, Arbuthnot on Did. 

To e e me'-dyit. v. n. [from medi 
at, n 

To interpoſe as an equal friend to both 

parties; to act indifferently between con- 

tending parties; tg intercede. 

The corruption of.'manners in the world, we 
ſhall find owing to ſome mediating ſchemes that 
offer to comprehend the different intereſts of 61 
and religion, | Roger. 
To be between two. 7 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodie 
that before mediated between the parts of their 
body, | £ | Dighy 
To MEDIATE, m@-dyit. v. a. 

1. To effect by mediation.. | 
1 - The earl made many profeſſions of his defi! 


1. 


1 
2. 


| g 


| 
' 
; 
| 
/ 


to interpoſe, and mediate a good peace between 


the nations. | Clarendin. 
I poſſeſs chemiſts and corpuſcularians of adval* 


A 


| Fr.] A man Killed or curious in medals; | 


tages by the conſederacy I am mediating between 
them Fiat | 8 8 Peyl. 


- 2. 10 


| 


DI | n. . French: 4 
| mediaſiinum, Lat.] The fimbriated body 


None of the membranes which inveſt the inſide 


t. To have to do: in this ſenſe it is alwayy * 


| ME'DDLER, m&d'-Iar. 1. /. [from med 
One who buſies himfelf with things in which 
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Do not drive away ſuch as bring thee inform» 
tion, as meddlers, but accept of them in good pan. 
| | Bam. R_ 
This may be applied to thoſe that aſſume t» ò? 
| themſelves the merits of other mens ſervice's, md 
| L' Eftrange. —- 
Mu pplESsoME, méèd'l-sum. adj. Intermed. YG 


E: | mit by ſomething in the middle. 
> £4 4 9 len a double ſtep, the | 
: elevation of one foot to the ſame foot ſet down 
again, mediated by 2 ſtep of the other foot, a pace, 
. : | equal to five feet. 2 70 a 
3 MB/DIATE, mè“dyèt. adj. [mediat, Fr. medius, 
at.] yes N 
1 ſed: intervening. 
8 . mediate clouds ſhall be diſpell'd; 5 
ue ſun ſhall ſoon be face to face beheld. Prior. 
EZ, Middle; between two extremes. 
= Anxious we hover in a mediate ſtate, 
get wirt infinity and nothing. 
ST. Aging as a means. Unuſu all. 
* The moſt important care of a new king, was 
his marriage for mediate eſtab liſhment of the royal 
line. 24 otton - 


sp ArELY, me-dyt-l?. adv. [from me- 
Late] By a ſecondary cauſe ; in ſuch a 
manner that ſomething acts between the 


[ 


1 

E 
1 . 

*. * 

r 
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Prior. 


as his gifts, and then only available and beneficial 
= when he vouchſafeth his grace to uſe chem aright. 
Z | - b : s Raleigh's Eſſays. 
©] Nen contagion is propagated immediately 
by converſing with infected perſons, and mediately 


% 


| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
£DIA'TION, mE-dya-shan. 2. /. (mediation, 
Fr. from medius, Lat.] 
. Interpoſition; intervention; agency be- 
BZ tween two parties, practiſed by a common 


1 ik 
: $ 17 7 
' "35 | 
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= Some nobler token L have kept apart 

poor Livia and Octavia, to induce 

Their mediation. , Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 

Noble offices thou may'ſt effect 

of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatneſs and thy other brethren. Shak. 

= The king ſought unto them to compoſe thoſe 
= troubles between him and his ſubjects; they ac- 
= cordingly interpoſed their mediation in a round and 


== princely manner. ON Bacon. 
. Agency interpoſed ; intervenient power. 
ue paſſions have their reſidence in the ſenſative 
| FRE appetite: for inaſmuch as man is a compound 
of fleth as well as ſpirit, the ſoul, during its abode 


nn the body, does all things by the mediation of 
Ss theſe paſſions,  _ South's Sermons. 
- It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute 
== matter, without the mediation of ſome immaterial 


mutual contact. 
. Intercefſion ;- entreaty for another. 


Pr.] 


Vou had found by experience the trouble of all 
= ua mediator between them and their ſovereign, 


. An interceſſor ; an entreater for another; 
= ox who uſes his influence in favour of 
another, E 
It is againſt the ſenſe of the law, to make ſaints 
or angels to be mediators between God and them. 
, FE ; | | 5 . Stilling fleet. 
W 3-One of the characters of our bleſſed Saviour. 
= 4 mediator is conſidered two ways, by nature or 
1 by office, as the fathers diſtinguiſh. He is a me- 
= tor by nature, as partaking of both natures 
divine and human; and mediator by office, as tranſ- 
acting matters between God and man. Waterl. 
Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd, | 
* ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Malen. 
EDITORIAL, m&-dyi-torfal.7 _,. 
Ms piaxrorr, Fra” rg 145 


— 


* 


=E . firſt cauſe and the laſt effect. 

. TY God worketh all things amongſt us mediately by 
ſcecondary means; the which means of our ſafety 
pu being ſhipping and ſea-forces, are to be eſteemed 


; * MEDIA”TOR, me'-dyi'-tar. 7. / [mediateur, 


* 


= 4 being, ſhould operate upon other matter without 
| | Bentley. 


One that intervenes between two parties. 


Com mediaror.} Belonging to a mediator, 


ſpace from the | 


5 1 by peſtilent ſeminaries propagated through the air. | 


wens confluence, and for all matters to yourſelf, | 


 diament, Fr. medicamentum, Lat.) 


To ME/DICATE, med'-dy-kit. v. a. medico, 
Lat.] To tincture or impregnate with any | 


| 2. The uſe of phyfick.. 8 


} 


Bacon r Advice to Villiers. 


} 


þ 


'Mepia'TRIZ,me-dya'-triks. 2. /. [medius, Lat. 


Mep1canme'NTALLY, mèd-dy-kä-mént'-Al-x. 


1. The act of tincturing or impregnating with 


MED 


All other effects of Chriſt's mediatoria! office 
are accounted for from the truth of his reſurrec- 
tion. Fiddes's Sermons. 
MEvD14'/ToR$8HIP, mè-dya“-tür-ship. 2. / 
[from mediator.] The office of a mediator. 


A female mediator. Ainſworth, 
Mp, med'-ik. 2. / medica, Lat.] A plant. 
ME'picaL, med/-dy-kal. adj. [medicus, Lat.) 

Phyfical; relating to the art of healing; 

medicinal. | - 

In this work attempts will exceed performances, 
it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as melical 
vacation would permit. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
M='DdiCALLY, med'-dy-kal-y. 
medical.) Phyſically ; medicinally, 


th. 


That which promoted this conſideration, and |. 


medically advanced the ſame, was the doctrine of 
_ Hippocrates, : 


. : Browne. 
M&x'Di1CAMENT, med"-dy-ka-ment. u. 


fe Le- 

| Any 
thing uſed in healing ; general topical ap- 
plications, f 

Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then pub- 

lick reprehenſions; and, upon the unſucceisfulneſs 
of theſe milder medicamerts, the uſe of ſtronger 
phyſick, the cenſures. | 

A cruel wound was cured by ſcalding medica- | 
ments, after it was putriſied; and the violent ſwell- 


ing and bruiſe of another was taken away by ſcald- | 


ing it with milk. Temple s Miſcel. 

MEDICAME'NTAL, med-dy-ki-ment-al. adj. 
medicamenteux,Fr. from medicament.] Relat- 
ing to medicine, internal or topical, 


_ adv. from medicamental.j After the manner 
of medicine ; with the power of medicine. 


The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the power- | 


, fulleſt action of natural heat; and that not only 
alimentally in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo ne- 
dicamentally in any corporeal converſion. Brown. 


thing medicinal. 
The fumes, ſteams, and ſtenches of London, 
do ſo medicate and impregnate the air about it, that 
it becomes capable of little more. 
To this may be aſcribed the great effects of 
medicated waters. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MEDICA'TION, med-dy-ki'-$hun. 2. /. [from 
medicate.] : 


medicinal ingredients. | 
The watering of the plant with an infuſion of 
the.medicine may have more force than the reſt, 
becauſe the medication is oft renewed, 


He adviſeth to obſerve tte equinoxes and ſol- 
ſtices, and to decline medication ten days before 
and after. a 185 | Brown, 

MEepr'c1NABLE, me-dis'-sIn-ebl, adj. Lmedici- 
nalis, Lat.] Having the power of phy ſick. 


Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable ule. | - 


Bacon, 
Accept a bottle made of a ſerpentine ſtone, 
which gives any wine infuſed therein for four 
and twenty hours the taſte and operation of the 
Spaw water, and is very medicinable for the cure 
of the ſpleen. Wotton. 
The hearts and galls of pikes are medicinable. Walt. 
MEDIC1'NAL 7 . 
| N med-Fel.-nei.) adi. 
[medicinalis, Lat. This word is now com- 
monly pronounced medicinal, with the ac- 
cent on the ſecond ſyllable ; but more 
properly, and more agreeably to the beſt 
authorities, medicinal.) 
1. Having the power of healing; having 
phyſical virtue. | 
Come with words as medicinal as true, 


Honeſt as either; to purge him of that humour 


adv. . [from 


- Hammond. 


Bacon. 


2. Belonging to phy fick. 


Graunt, | 


Which thou owedſt yeſterday. 


* 


That preſſes him from fleep. She Winter". Tale. | 


p 


| 


* 


— 


MEP 


Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadly 
| - ſtings, | 9 5 
Mangle Pte tendereſt parts; 
Exaſperate, exulcerate and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Nor medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Mili. Agoniſtes. 
The ſecond cauſes took che ſwift command, 
The medicing/ head, the ready hand; 
All but eternal doom was conquer'd by 


Learn'd he was in med cinal lore, 
For by his ſide a pouch he wore, 
Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, ; 
That wounds nine miles point-blank with ſolder, 
| Butler. 
Bauch are call'd mevicinal-days by ſome writers, 
wherein no criſis or change is expected, fo as ta 
forbid the uſe of medicines: but it is moſt pro- 
perly uſed for thoſe days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is more conveniently.complicd 
» 855 | Duincy, 
Medicinal-hours are thoſe wherein it is ſuppoſed 
that medicines may be taken, commonly reckoned 
in the morning faiting, about an hour before din- 
ner, about four hours after dinner, and going to 
bed; but times are to be governed by the ſymp- 
toms aud aggravation of the diſtemper ? Quincy. 


MEDrciNALLY, me-dis'-8in-el-ly. adv. [from 
medicinal.) Phytically. © _ | 
The witneſſes that leech-like liv'd on blood, 
Sucking for them were med'cinally good. Dryden. 


Me'picine, mèd'-sIn. 7. . [medicine, Fr. me- 

_ dicina, Lat. It is generally pronounced as 
if only of twa ſyllables, med cine.] Phy- 
fick; any remedy adminiſtered by a phyli- 

as CH: | 

O, my dear father ! reſtauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, Shakeſp. King Lear, 
A merry heart doth good like a medicine; but 
a broken ſpirit drieth the bones. Prov. xvii. 22. 

Il wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure; + 

Deteſt the med'cine, yet deſire the cure. Dryden, 


Tv Mr'Dicixk, med'-sIn. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To operate as phyfick. Not uſed. 
Not all che drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſlee 
Sba leſp. 
Meri E Tv, mé-di'“-E-ty. u. . Lmedieté, Fr. 
medietas, Lat.] Middle ſtate; participa- 
tion of two extremes; half os 
They contained no fiſhy compoſure, but were 
made up of man and bird; the human medicty va- 
riouſly placed not only above but below. 
| Tg Brown's Vulgar Err. 


MED10'cRITY, me-dzho0k-kry-tf. 2. J. Lnie- 


- diocrite, Fr. mediocritas, t. I! 


1. Moderate degree; middle rate. 8 
Men of age ſeldom drive buſineſs home to the 
full period, but content themſelves with a medio- 
crity of ſucceſs. | Ae Bacon, 
There appeared a ſudden and maryellous con- 
verſion in the duke's cafe, from the moſt exalted 
to the moſt depreſſed, as if his expedition had 
been capable of no mediocrities. Wotton, 
He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of # 
mean fortune, who manages his ſtore with great 
parſimony ; but who, with fear of running into 
profuſeneſs, never arrives to the 'magnificence of 
living. | * © Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Getting and improving our knowledge in ſub- 
ſtances only by experience and hiſtory, is all that 
the weakneſs of our faculties in this tate of medio- 
crity, While we ROD this world, can attain t 
TH os wy 
2. Moderation; temperancdaee. 
Leſt appetite, in the uſe of ſood, ſhould lead 
us beyond that which is meet, we owe obedience 
to that law of reaſon which teacheth' euiacrity in © 
meats and drinks. N Hooler. 
3 Mhen 
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70 M DirATE, m&d'-dy-tit. v. n. To think; 


- 


And ſtudy how to die, not how to live. Granville. | 
3. A ſeries of thoughts, occalioned by any | 


-  obje& or occurrence. In this ſenſe are | 


Me'DITATIVE, med'-dy-tà-tlv. adj. [from | 


- 


- MEDITERRA'NEAN, mEd-dy-ter-ra-nyan. 


2. Inland; remote from the ſea. 


MED 
4 When they urge us to extreme oppoſition againſt 


the church of Rome, do they mean we ſhould be 
drawn unto it only for a time, and afterwards re- 


turn to a mediocrity ? Hooker. 

7 Mr'DirarE, med'-dy-tàt. v. a. [mediter, 
Fr. meditor, Lat.] | 

1. To plan; to ſcheme ; to contrive. 


Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God 


knows, I did not then think of war. X. Charles. 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, 
Diſſembling ſleep, and watchful to betray, 0 | 
With inward rage he meditates his prey. Dryd. 
Before the memory of the flood was loſt, men 
meditated the ſetting up a falſe religion at Babel. 


Forbes. | 


3. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 
| ee Them among 
There ſet a man of ripe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Qu. 
Bleſſed is the man that doth meditate good things 
in wiſdom, and that reaſoneth of holy things. + 
| © Feelus. xiv. 20. 


to muſe; to contemplate; to dwell on 
with intenſe thought. It is commonly 


uſed of pious contemplation. : 
His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in 


his law doth he meditate night and day. Fſalm i. 2. 
I will meditate allo of all thy work, and talk of 


all thy doings. | Pal. Ixxvii. 12. 
Meditate till you make ſome act of piety upon 
the occaſion of what you meditate; either get ſome 
new arguments againſt a fin, or ſome new encou- 
ragements to virtue. Taylor. 
To worſhip God, to ſtudy his will, to meditate 
upon him, and to love him; all theſe being plea- 
ſure and peace. Tillotſon. 
MzD1TA'TION, med-dy-ta'-shiin, n. .. Lme- 
. ditation, Fr. meditatio, Lat.] 


1. Deep thought; cloſe attention contri- 


vance; contemplation. 
l left the meditations wherein I was, and ſpake 


to her in anger. . 2 Ed. x. 5. 
Fo. Tis moſt true, 7 
That muſing meditation moſt affects | 

The penſive ſecreſy of deſert cell. Milton. 


— 


Some thought and'meditation are. neceſſary ; and 

a man may poſſibly be fo ſtupid as not to have 

God in all his thoughts, or to ſay in his heart, 

there is none. | Bentley. 
2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. 


His name was heavenly contemplation ; 8 


Of God and goodneſs was his m- ditation. Fairy Qu. 


Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 


books of meditations. | ; 
meditate.] : 


1. Addicted to meditation. 
2. Exprefling intention or deſign. 


MEDiTERRA'NE, mèd-dy-tér-rà'n. 2 : 


MEDITERRA'NEOUS, mèd- dy- tèr- ra- nyũs. 
adj. medius and terra; mediterrance, Fr. 
1. Enolrcled with land. RY 
In all that part that lieth on the north fide of 
the mediterrane ſea, it is thought not to be the 

_ vulgar tongue. F: Brere mood. 


It is found in mountains and mediterrancous parts; 
and l ſoit is a fat and unctuous ſublimation of the 
earth. | . Brown. 
We ſ have taken a leſs height of the mountains 
than is requiſite, if we reſpect the mediterrancous 
mountains, or thoſe that are at a great diſtance 
from the ſea. nn WE Burnet. 


| 
1 


Ainſavortb. 


| 


| 


T 


| 


| Ma biun, m#-dyim, 2. / (medium, Lat.] | 


1. Any thing intervening. 
1 i A | { 
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From different mixtures; and the blended ſtreams, 


MED 
Whether any other liquors, being made medi- 
uns, cauſe a diverſity of ſound from water, it 
may be tried. 1 Bacon. 
I muſt bring together | 
All theſe extremes; and muſt remove all mediums, 
That each may be the other's object. Denham. 
Seeing requires light and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objects; we can hear in the dark, 
immured, and by curve lines. - Holder. 
He, who looks upon the ſoul through its out- 
ward actions, often ſees it through a deceitful ne- 
dium, which is apt to diſcolour the object. 

Addiſon's SpeAator. 

The parts of bodies on which their colours 
depend, are denſer than the medium which per- 
vades their interſtices. ' Newton. 
Againſt filling the heavens with fluid mediums, 
unleſs they be exceeding rare, a great objection 
ariſes from the regular and very laſting motions 
of the planets and comets in all manner of courſes 
through the heavens. Newton's Optichs. 
2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in order 
to a concluſion; the middle term in an 
argument, by which propoſitions are con- 
netted. - 5 
This cannot be anſwered by thoſe mediums which 
have been uſed. Dryden . Juvenal. 
We, whoſe underſtandings are ſhort, are forced 
to collect one thing from another, and in that pro- 
ceſs we ſeek out proper mediums. Baker on Learning, 


3. The middle place or degree; the juſt tem- 
perature between extremes. | 
The juſt medium of this caſe lies betwixt the 
pride and the abjection, the two extremes. 
PBT oO, L' Eftrange. 
Me'DLAR, meEd'-IEr. 7. /. [meſpilus, Lat.] 
I. A tree. | 
The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the laurel, as in the manured 


ſorts; or laciniated, as in the wild ſorts: the flower 
conſiſts of five leaves, which expand in form of a | 


roſe :. the fruits are umbilicated, and are not eata- 
ble till they decay; and have, for the molt part, 
five hard ſeeds in each. p Miller. 
- Now will he fit under a medlar tree, | 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call medlars. Shakeſþ. Romeo and Jul 


2. The fruit of that tree. . | 


You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 


And that's the right virtue of the medlar: Shakeſp: | 


October is drawn in a garment of- yellow. and 
carnation ; with a baſket of ſervices, medlars, and 


cheſnuts. Peacham, 
No rotten medlars, whilft there be- 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland.. 


Men have gather'd from the hawthorn's branch | 
Large medlars,. imitating regal crowns. Philips, | . 
Me'txLY,, mè k-. adv. from meek.] Mil- 


To Mr'prE, mèdil. | 


To Mell v, med'-lF. * 6: Fo mihgle. Senf. 

MEe'DLy,. med'-ly. 2. /. {from meddle for 

mingle. ]! A mixture; a miſcellany; a 
mingled maſs. It is commonly uſed with 
ſome degree of contempt. | 


Some imagined that the powder in the armory | 


had taken fire; others, that troops of horſemen 
| approached: in which edly of conceits they bare 
doven one upon another, and joſtled many into- 
the tower,ditch, . Hayward. 
| Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 
Suſpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars ; 
Then peace again. | Wals 


They count their oilſome marches, long 2 . 


tigues, FO | 

Unuſual taſtings, and will bear no more 
This medley. of philoſophy and war. Addiſon's Cato. 
Mahomet began. to knock down his fellow- 
_ citizens, and to fill alt Arabia with an unnatural 


F 
* 


medley of religion and bloodſhed. Addiſon, |. 


There are that a compounded fluid.drain: 


3 


| 


„ 


| 


- 


. 


- 
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| M E E 


Each mutually correcting each, create 
A pleaſurable medley, Plirs. 
Me'DLEY, mcd'-ly. adj. Mingled ; confuſ.4 
I'm ſtrangely diſcompos'q, * 

Qualms at my heart, convulſions in my nervez 
Within my little world make medley war, Drytn 
MEDv'LLAR, me-duV-lar. : adj. [medy. 
Mepv'LLARY, me-dul'-lar-F, laire, p. 
from medulla, Lat.] Pertaining to the 

marrow, 

Theſe little emiffaries, united together at the 
cortical part of the brain, make the medullar part 
being a bundle of very ſmall, thread-like chang! 
or fibres. 5 Cheyne's Phil, Principle 

The back, for the ſecurity of that medullary 

' ſubſtance that runs down its cavity, is bent 15 

the manner of the catenarian curve. Cheyre, 

MEED, me'd. 2. / [med, Sax. miete, Teuto. 
nick.) 3 | 

I. Reward; recompence. Now rarely uſed. 

. He knows his meed, if he be ſpide, 

To be a thouſand deaths, and ſhame beſide. Spenſer, 

Whether in beauties glory did exceed, 

A rofy garland was the victor's meede, Fairy 9s, 
Thanks to men. 
Of noble minds is honourable nee. Salz, 

He muſt not float upon his wat'ty bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the mced of ſome melodious tear, 
= | Milin, 

If fo, a cloak and veſture be my need, 

Till his return no title ſhall I plead. Pope's 04;ſy, 
2. Preſent ;: gift. | 
| Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but. his Reward; no meed hut he repays 
Seven-fold above itſelf » Sh. Timon of Allen 
MEEK,. mék. adj. [minker, Iſlandick.) 
1. Mild of temper; not proud; not rough; 
not eaſily provaked ; ſoft ;. gentle. 
Moſes was very meet above all men. 
| Numb. xii, 3. 
But he her fears to ceaſe, 
Sent down the meel- ey d peace. 


28 2 
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We ought to be very cautious and meek-ſpirite,, 


2. Expreſſing humility and gentleneſs. 
| | Both conteſs'd 


till we are aſſured of the honeſty of our anceſtos, RR 
Collier. 


Humbly their faults, and pardon begg' d, with tear: _* 


Watering the ground, and with their ſighs the ar ä 


Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 


Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation e. Mit. RE 


To-ME'EKEN, mè kn. v. a. [from meck.] 10 


make meek ; to ſoften. 
found no where elſe. | 
The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid heart 

Was meeken'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. 
. Thomſan. 


This word I have 


ly ;.gently ;. not ruggedly; not proudly. 
Be therefore, O-my dear lords, pacify'd, 
And this miſ- ſeeming diſcord mee fly lay aſide. 
e 3 Fairy Du, 
No pride does with your riſing honours grow, 
You meekly look on ſuppliant crowds below. 
| . Stepntys 
Mz'txNzess, me@k-nls.. n. J. [from tel. 
Gentleneſs ;. mildneſs; ſoftneſs of temper. 
_ That pride and meekne/s mixt by equal paſt 
Do both appear t'adorn her beauty's grace. Sperſer: 
You ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, 
With meebrefe and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
5 = | Shale. 
When his diſtemper attack'd him, he ſubmittes 
to it with great meekneſs and reſignation, as e. 
ame a.Chriſtian,, © Atterbu 
MEER, me, adj.. See Mexk. Simple; un- 
SR” my Fe 
Mrz, mer. z. J. See Mere, A lake; - 
ß , | 
” . ME'ERED 


— 1 


* 
. „ 


3 
: 


* 


4 


En meer being a boundary, or mark of di- 

f f : 3 —_ 1 LE Hanmer. 

—_ . What, although you fled! why ſhould he fol- 
low you? 15 


n 


lt, 


= MEERED) 


| 7 M Er, me't. . 
+ 1 proper; qualified: applied both to 


1 My boon I make it, that you know me not, 


- o be your regent in the realm of France. Shate/p. 


' 3 | - Meet avith. Even with. [from meet, the 
verb.] A low expreſſion. 


X 5 moeten, Dut.] 


brels and dances. 


H godlike gueſt, walks forth. 


Lo Milton. 
0 encounter in hoſtility. 

8 Io meet the noiſe | 

ot his almighty engine, he ſhall hear 

RET Infernal thunder. Milton. 
= 7 So match'd they ſtood ; 

For never but once more was either like 

ZE To met fo great a foe. mM | 


. 


me rd. adj. Relating to a boutida- 


'F 


The itch of his affection ſhould not then 

Have nickt his captainſhup ; at ſuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppo d, he being 
The meered queſtion. 
adj. [of obſcure etymology. 


perſons and things. Now rarely uſed. 
* Ah! my dear love, why do you ſleep thus long, 
When meeter were that you ſhould now awake ? 
| 5 . Spenſer. 
If the election of the miniſter ſhould be com- 
mitted to every pariſh, would they chuſe the 
metteft ? 9  Whitgift. 
I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
: Meeteft for death. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
To be known ſhortens my laid intent, 


Till time and I think meet. Shaleſp. X. Lear. 
What, at any time have you heard her ſay? 
— That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 
Lou may to me, and tis moſt meet you ſhould. 
8 Shakeſp. 
York is meeteſ{ man = 


The eye is very proper and meet for ſeeing. Benil. 


* 


= Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; 
but he'll be meet ꝛwitbß you. 
Te MEET, me't. v. a. pret. I met; 1 have 
net; particip. met. [meran, Sax. to find; 
=. To come face to face; to encounter, by 
travelling in oppoſite directions. 
— Mx thou my poſts? Shakeſp. 

His daughter came out to meet him with tim- 


| Judges, xi. 34. 
Mean while our primitive great fire, to meet 


b ; Millen. 
10 encounter unexpectedly. * 
38 o judge thou ſtill, preſumpruous, till the wrath, 
| Which thou incurr'ſt by flying, meet thy flight 
| ScV'ufold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to Hell. 
4 8 Milton. 
4. To ig another in the ſame place. 
| When ſhall we three meet again, oY 
| In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Shakeſp, Mach, 
=—_ * Chance may lead where I may meet 
= ome wand'ring ſpirit of Heav'n by fountain ſide, 
= Or in thick ſhade retir'd. Milton. 
= Ixnew not till I met 
My friends, at Ceres? now deſerted ſeat. Dryden. 
— Not look back to ſee, 5 
When what we love we ne'er muſt meet again. 
| Dryden. 
: Tocloſe one with another, g " 
1 © nearer you come to the end of the lake; 
; 2 mountains on each fide grow higher, till at 
'S meet. 6/3 Addiſon.” 
5. _ "ed + to 
ala hundred mouths, a hundred tongues 
l | — not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, . 
r balf che puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 
. | Dryd. 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, - 
| meets contempt, or which compaſſion firſt. 


1 To me no greater | 
| | 10, \ 
| * that your labours meet a proſp'rous end. 


Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. | 


Shakeſp. | 


be treated with ; to light on. | 


Pepe. 


ME E 


To Mer, me't. v. u. | 

1. To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 

2. To encounter in hoſtility. |; 
Then born to diſtance by the tides of men, 


Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. 
3. To aſſemble; to come together. | 
They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to ſolemnize this feaſt. Milton. 
The materials of that building happily met to- 
gether, and very fortunately ranged themſelves 
Mto that delicate order, that it muſt be a very 
great chance that parts them. Tillotſon. 
4. To meet qavith., To light on; to find: 


Dryden. 


. 


of ſomething unexpected. 
When he cometh to experience of ſerviceabroad, 
he maketh as worthy a ſoldier as any nation he 
 meeteth with. Spenſer, 
We met with many things worthy of obſerva- 
tion. | Bacon, 
Hercules' meeting with pleaſure and virtue, was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. 
8 1\ | | | ' Addiſon. 
What a majeſty and force does one meet with 
in theſe ſhort inſcfiptions : are not you amazed to 
ſee ſo much hiſtory gathered into ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs ? | | Addiſon on ancient Medals, 
5. To meetquith, To join. 5 
Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us. Shakeſp. 
6. To meet with. To ſuffer unexpectedly. 
He, that hath ſuffered this diſordered ſpring, 


Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf. Shaleſp. 
A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have mer 


Miib twice the loſs, and by as vile a cheat, Creech. 
7. To encounter; to engage. 
| $I Royal miſtreſs, 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
8. A latiniſm. To obviate z occurrere 06Jecto. 
Before I proceed farther, it is good to meet 
with an objection, which if not removed, the 
concluſion of experience from the time paſt to the 
preſent will not be found. Bacon. 
9. To advance half way. : 
He yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
reluctancy, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a 
friend with facility, and all the meeting readineſs 
of deſire. 85 South, 
Our me-ting hearts 
Conſented ſoon, and marriage made us one. Rowe. 
10. Fo unite, to join: as, theſe rivers cet 
at ſuch a place and join. | 


* 


[Mx ETER, mét-ur. 2. /. [from meet.] One 


# 


that accoſts another. | | 
| | There are beſide 
Laſcivious meeters, to whoſe venom'd ſound 
The open ear of youth doth always liſten. Shateſp. 
Ms'tTiNG, me*ting. »./. [from meet.] 
1. An aſſembly ; a convention. 


If the fathers and huſbands of thoſe, whole re- 


lief this your nceting intends, were of the houle- 


| hold of faith, then their relicts and children ought 


not to be ſtrangers to the good that is done in it, 
if they want it. Sbratt's Sermons. 
Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings 
except parties at play, our converſation hath de- 
: _  Sroift, 


generated. | 
2. An interview. | 
Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a 
meeting, and lead him on with a fine baited delay. 
| ff e * Shakeſp. 
3. A conventicle ; an aſſembly of Diſſenters. 
4. A conflux: as the meeting of two rivers. 
MEETING-HOUSE, meE*-ting-hous. 2. /. [meet- 


aſſemble to worſhip. 
His heart miſgave him that the churches were 


Addiſon. 


Vor, H. No ty, 


8 


2 * » k 8 
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Granville ME'eTLY, mCt-ly. adv. [from the adjective.] 


| *Fitly ; properly: 


' 


\ 


Mz'ETNEsSs, m@t-nls. u. from meet.) Fit- 


it includes, ſometimes obſcurely, the jdea | 


MEF - 


neſs; propriety. 

ME'Gr1M, me-grim, n. .. [from Hemycrany, 
migrain, megrim, hpgaviz.] Diſorder of 
the head. 3 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtene- 
bration joined with a ſemblance of turning round. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted 
yu | | 
Spleen 2 for ever on her penſive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. Pope. 

To MEINER, mé'n. v. a. To mingle. Ainſw. 

ME'iny, meE'-ny. 2. . [menizu, Sax. See 
Many. Meſnie, Fr.] A retinue; domeſ- 


They ſummon'd up their meiny; ſtrait took 
horſe; ; | 


From the fierce prince. Rowe's Ambitious Stepm. 


ing and houſe.) - Place where Difſenters | 


ſo many meetinghouſes ;” but I ſoon made him eaſy, ! 


r 1 % 
- % KY a. £ 4 


| Commanding me to follow, and attend. Shag. 
' MELANAGO'GUEs, m&-lan-a-gd'gz.n./. [from 
[Kix and 4) .] Such medicines as are 
ſuppoſed particularly to purge off black 
choalere  -. | 
' MELANcCHo'L4Ck, mel-lan-k6V-Hk. adj.[from 
| aelancholy.] 8 . 7 
1. Diſordered with melancholy; fanciful; 
hypochondriacal; gloomy. f 
If he be mad, or angry, or nelancholich, or 
ſprightly, he will paint whatſoever is proportion- 
able to any one. Dryden. 
The commentators on old Ari- 
Stotle, 'tis urg*d, in judgement vary: 
They to their own conceits have brought © 
The image of his general thought: 
Juſt as the melancholick eye 
Sees fleets and armies in the ſky. Prior. 
2+ Unhappy ; unfortunate ; cauſing ſorrow. - 
—- The king found himſelf at the head of his army, 
after ſo many accidents and melancholick perplexi- 
ties. : Clarendon. 
MBLANCHO'LY, mel-en-k61-$. 1. /. [melan- - 
colie, Fr, from pinave; and o.] | 
I. A diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to proceed from a 
redundance of black bile ; but it is better 
known to ariſe from too heavy and too 
viſcid blood: its cure is in evacuation, }. . 
nervous medicines, and powerful ſtimuli. 
| ES Duincy, . 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind is 
always fixed on one object. TTY 
1 have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation; nor the muſician's, which is fantaſti- 
cal; nor the courticr's, which is proud; nor the 
ſoldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politick;. nor the lady's, which is nice; 
nor the lover's, which is all theſe ; but it is a me- - 
lancholy of mine own, compounded of many fimples, 
extracted from many objects, and, indeed, the 
ſundry contemplation of my travels, in which my 
often rumination wraps me in a moſt humorous 
ſadneſs. 5 WR * Shakeſp. 
Moonſtruck madneſs, moping melancholy, Milt. 
3. A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented temper. : - 
He proteſted, that he had only been to ſcek ſoli- 
tary places by an extreme melancholy that had poſ- 
| ſeſſed him. | | Sidney, © 
All theſe gifts come from him; and if we mur- 
mur here, we may at the next melancholy be 
troubled that God did nor make us angels. | 
| | a Taylo- Holy Living, 
This melancholy flatters, but unmans you; 
What is it elſe but penury of ſoul, 
A lazy froſt, a numbneſs of the mind? 
In thoſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly peuſive contemplation dwells, 
And ever muſing melancholy reigns. . Pope. % 


* 


Dryden. 


cholique, Fr.] | 
1. Gloomy ; diſmal, | 5 
Think of all our miſeries 
But as ſome melancholy dream, which hat awak d us 
To the rene wing of our joys. Dienbam. 


1 
A ** 


tick ſervants. — 


| Melancio'Ly, mel-En-kGl-F. adj, Imelan- 


.. 


| MtEL1084'TION, m&-ly&-r1"-8hin, n. ſ. me- 


— 


To MELL, ml. v. u. [meler, . males, Fr.] 


MELLIFICA'TION, m 


MEL 


If in the melancholy ſhades below, | 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow; 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt, mine undecay d. 
Burn on through death, and animate my Pa: | 

5 2 oþe. 
2. Diſeaſed with melancholy. ; fanciful ; ha- 
bitually dejeted. _. 7 
How now, ſweet Frank; art thou melancholy ? 
1 1 A Sbekeſp. 
He obſerves Lamech mote melancholy than uſual, 
and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has 
of his wife Adah, whom he loved. Locle. 
MELICE RIS, mdl-$-8@-ris. n, f. [ung] | 
Meliceris is a tumour iucloſed in a cyſtis, and | 
conſiſting of matter like honey. If the matter 
refembles milk curds, the tumour is called athe- 
roma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compoſed 
of fat, or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 
'Me/LiLOT, mèl-Il- t. n. J [meliloct, Fre meli- 
lotus, Lat.] A plant. | | 
To ME'L10RATE, me'-ly6-rit, v. a, [meliorer, 
Fr. from melior.] To better; to improve. 
” Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nou- 
riſhment is better prepared in the ſtock than in the | 


Trude earth. Baton. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate. Denham. 


A man ought by no means to think that he | 


ſhould be able ſo much as to alter or meliorate the 


© humour of an ungrateful perſon by any acts of | 


kindneſs. | 3 South. 
Caſtration ſerves to meliorate the fleſh of thoſe 
beaſts that ſuffer it. : Graunt. 

; __ Much labour is requir'd in trees; 
Well muſt the ground be digg d, and better dreſs'd, 
New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. Dryden. 


| Liaration, Fr. from meliorate.] Improve- 
ment; act of betterihg. | 8 
For the melioration of muſick there is yet much 

left, in this point of exquiſite conſorts, to try. 
| | Bacen, 
MEL1'o0zTY, m&-lyor'-it-y. . /. [from melior.] 
State of being: better. A word very ele- 
gant, bat not uſed. | | 
Men incline unto them which are ſofteſt, and 
leaſt in their way, in deſpight of them that hold 
them hardeſt to it; ſo that this colour of meliority 
. and pre- eminence is a ſign of weakneſs. Bacon. 
The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the diſcernable ends of them, the me- 
liority above what was neceſſary to be, do evince, 
by a reflex argument, that it is the workmanſhip 
not of blind mechaniſm, but of an intelligent and 
benign agent. Bentley. 


| 


- 


To mix; to meddle. Obſolete. Py 
It fathers fits not with fuch things to mell. 
ps | Spenſer. 
Here is a great deal of | 
Loft for lack of telling: 5 Gr 
Now 1 ſee thou doſt but clatter, | 
Harm may come of melling. 
"MELL!FEROUs, mel-lif'-fer-ts. adj. 
ductive of honey. 


good matter 


Pro- 
ü AMIE - 77 
61-Iy-fp-ki'-shun. n. /. 
\ mellifice, Lat.) The art or practice of 
making honey; ptoduction of honey. _ 

In judging of the air, many things beſides the 


weather ought to be obſerved : in ſome countries, 
of melliſi- 


- the ſilence of graſs-hoppers, and want 
cation in bees. 8 Arbuthnots 


MELL!'FLUENCE, mel-lf'-fifi-ens. n. /. [mel 

and fuo, Lat.] A honied flow; a flow of 

, ſweetneſs, _ | 7 = 

MELLYFLUENT, e e adj. [mel 
MELLI'FLUOUs, mel-lif/-fla-as. 5 

Lat.] Flowing 

ſweetneſs. * -_ | 


5 mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Sbal. | 


As all thoſe things which are moſt mellifuous | 


To MEe'LLow, mæl“-I8. V. a. [from the 


e Me'LLow, mEl-16, v. u. 


Spenſer' s Paſtorals. | | 


| and fluo, | 
with honey ; flowing with 


” MEL 
are our vanities and pleaſures. convetted into the | 
bittereſt ſorrows. e Raleigb. 
Innumerous ſongſters in the freſnening ſhade 
Of new ſprung leaves, their modulat ions min 
Melliſfuous. Thomſon's Spring. 
Ma'LLOw, meld. adj. [meappa ſoft, Sax. | 
Sinner more nearly from mollis, molle, mol- 
low, melloau though r is indeed eaſily 
changed into / in common ſpeech.] 5 
1. Soft with ripeneſs; full ripe. 
A ſtorm, a robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my melloau hangings, nay my leaves. 
| : | Shakeſp. | 
An apple in my hand works different effects 
upon my ſenſes: my eye tells me it is green; my 
noſe, that it hath a mellozo ſcent; and my taſte, 


| 


| 


that it is ſweet. 3 Digby. 
. A little longer, . 
And Nature drops him down without your fin, 


Like mellow fruit, without a winter ſtorm. Dryden. 
2. Soft in ſound. : a f 
Okt ſeven ſmooth joints a melloro pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damætas gave. 


Dryden. 
3. Soft; unctuous. | 
1 Bacon, 
4. Drunk ; melted down: with drink, 
Greedy of phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female melloꝛv praiſe he takes degrees. Roſcom. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a teſty, touchy, pleaſant fellow; 
Haſt ſe N wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 
ee, * 7 | ; kb 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
| Addiſon. 
noun.] 


* 


1. To ripen; to mature; 
neſs; to ripen by age. | 
| Lord Aubrey Vere 
Was done to death, and more than ſo, my father; 
Even in the downfall of his me/low'd years. Shakeſp. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Which mellow'd by the ſtealing hours of time, 
Will well become the ſeat of majeſty. Shakeſp. 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 
The grapes ſoft, juice, and mellow it to wine. 


7 Aad:ſon, 
2. To ſoften, 

They plow in the wheat ſtubble in December; 

and if the weather prove froſty to mellosv it, they 


* 0 


3. To mature to perfection. 

This epiſode, now the moſt pleaſing entertain- 
ment of the Eneis, was ſo accounted in his own 
age, and before it was mel/owed into that reputa- 
tion which time has given it. Dryden. 


To be ma- 
tured; to ripen. 


In my grave's inſide ſee'ſt, what thou art now; 
Vet thou' rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellozu there, we re ſtubborn clay. 


Me'LLOWNEsSs, mel'-I8-nis. 2. /. [from *rel- 
low,\] | | | 
1. Maturity of 
maturity. 

My reaſon 


fruits; ripeneſs.; ſoftneſs by 


tion to any other quality that is painted in me 
by the ſame apple. Digby of. Bodies. 
The ſpring, like youth, freſh bloſſoms doth. 
produce, 1 N 
But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for uſe: 
So age a mature mellowneſs doth ſet - 
On the green promiſes of youthful heat. Denbam. 
2. Maturity ; full age. ? 68 
MTOco“ rox, mè-lök-ö&“tön. u. /. I melocotone, 
Span. malum cotoneum, Lat.] A quince. 


* 9 


Camomile ſheweth mellow grounds fic for wheat. | 


to ſoften by ripe- | - 


Fi 


| 2. The fruit. | 


4 — 


do not plow it again till April. Mortimer's Huſb. 


; 25 "7 IE 
Though no ſtone tell thee what I was, yet thou 


Donne. 


| can conſider greenneſ 3, mellonuneſs, | 
fweetneſs, or coldneſs, ſingly, and without rela- 


ſerve how the divine wiſdom wrought all thel 


MEL 


I.n apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wh 
the greateſt, fruits are towards the bottom. Ban 


MEeL0'p10Us,me-18'-dzhas.ad;. [from e 
Muſical ; harmonious. 33 + 
Founcains! and ye that warble, as ye flow 

_ Melodiows murmurs; warbling tune his praiſe, 

And oft with holy ttymns he charm' d their "x2 
A mulick more zetodious than the ſpheres. Dryden, WY 

MeLo'piousLy, mE-I0-dzhiis-ly, ad. [f:,n ME 

melodiour.] Muſically ; harmoniouſly, = 

MELo'DIousNtss, me-16'-dzhts-nls. „. 

[from melodious.}, Harmoniouſneſs ; my. 

ſicalneſs. . "= 

ME'LODY, mel-16-dy. 2. /. [perubic,)] Mu. IE 
fick ; ſweetneſs of ſound. -- | + | 

The prophet David having ſingular knowledge 
not in poetry alone ut in muſick alſo, judęiz 
them both to he things moſt neceſſary for the hn 

of God, left behind him a number of divinely in. 
dited poems, and was farther the author of ag. 
ing unto poetry melody in public prayer, melod 
| both vocal and inſtrumental, for the raiſing up «| 
men's hearts, and the ſweetening of their af. 
tions towards God. Hoa, 
Singing and making melody in your hearts to tl; 
. | : | Epheſiarg, 

Why rather, fleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 
And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with founds of ſweeteſt melody? Shale) : 

Lend me your ſongs, ye nightingales: Oh por 

The mazy-running foul of melody | 
| K my varied verſe! T bomſon's Sprin 
1 


| ME'Lox, meèl-lün. u. /. Lmelon, Fr, mh, > * 
Lat.] VVV | 


The flower of the melon confiſts of one le, 
which is of the expanded bell ſhape, cut into ſen. 
ral ſegments, and exactly like thoſe of the cucunECœC⏑ W 
ber: ſome of theſe flowers are barren, not adbe. 
ing to the embrio; others are fruitful, grog 
upon the embrio, which is afterwards chang FR 
into a fruit, for the moſt part of an oval ſhy, Fm 
ſmooth or wrinkled, and divided into three feni. FT 
nal apartments, which ſeem to be cut into W 
parts, and contain many oblong ſeeds. Mill, 
We remember the fiſh which we did eat 8 
Egypt freely; the cucumbers and the eln. 
7 A | | Num. xi. RR 
MELON-TH1'STLE, mèl-lün-thlsl. . / (n XK 
loroctus, Lat. Mp 
The whole plant of the melon-thiftle hath a ft 
gular appearance, i Ai. F 
To MELT, melt“. v. a. [meltan, Sax.) © 4 
1. To diffolve; to make liquid; common! 
I by Deate--:. - | —_ 
How they would elt me out of my fat drop iy 
drop, and liquor fiſhermen's boots with me! $4. 
When the melting fire burneth, the fire cauſt We 
the waters to boil. RO, Ja. Ixiv.. 
This price, which is given above the value « 
the ſilver in our coin, is given only to preſerve ou 
. coin from being melted down. Lick. 
The rock's high ſummit in the temple's ad 2 
Nor heat could welt, nor beating ſtorm invade. 
ge 2 g Pept 
If your butter when melted taſtes of braſs, i 
is your maſter's fault, who will not allow you a fi 
ver ſaucepan. 1 ; Suff. 
2. To diſſolve; to break in pieces. 
SE To take in pieces this frame of nature, and = 
it down into its firſt principles; and then to 


= F 
W 3s 
= L 
* d 
b, 
2 


| things into that beautiful compoſition ; is 2 
of joy, which pierceth the mind. Bund: 
3- To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. 

The mighty maſter ſmil'd to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: 
Twas but a kindred ſound to move, 


4 


© are ſooneſt changed into choler and bitterneſs, ſo 


WT 4 


"x * 
2 * 
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Obſolete. 


| + For pity melts the mind to love. 


wo 


! 


_— 
| Abel the ſtory melts away my ſoul; Addiſon, 
J. To waſte away. : 


Thou would'ſt have plunged thyſelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 


In different beds of luſt. Shake/p. Timon of Athens, 


1. To become liquid 
made fluid. 
Let them melt away as waters which run conti- 


N ; * 
= nually 


to diſſolve; to be 


Ms'mBRANE, mim'-brin, . /. [membrane, | 


Fr. membrana, Lat.] 


A membrane is a web of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, 
interwoven together for the covering and wrap- 


ping up ſome parts: the fibres of the membranes. 


give them an elaſticity, whereby they can con- 
tract, and cloſely graſp the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquiſite ſenſe, 


which is the cauſe of their contraction; they can, 


MEM 5 


I reſolved to new pave every ſtreet, and entered 


a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 
. 3 | Guardians 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls, 
We ſcrawl all o%er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools, Swift. 
MEmo'rIAL, me-m0'-ry4l. adj. memorial, Fr. 
memorialis, Lat.] . 
1. Preſervative of memory. | 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 


Pſalm. | therefore, ſcarcely ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medi- | | 
1 The roſe is fragant, but it fades in time; | cines, and are difficultly united when wounded, Of thee and me, and ſighs, and takes my glove; 


EZ The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
©" while lilies hang their heads and ſoon decay, 
FN And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away, Dryden. 
. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle paſ- 
fon; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 
I melt, and am not 
Of ſtronger earth than others. 
f 4 Dighton and Forreſt ; 


Shakeſp. 
& a ap Albeit, they were fleſht villains, bloody dogs, 


haves j | liquors of the egg remained unbroken, Boyle. | he caſe is with the memorial poſſeſſions of the ; 
Moving with ans Han en - 42 MRI eee, mem-bra-na'-shus, < greateſt part of mankind : a ſow uſeful things Y 
Wept like two en in their 5 s fa 90705 MruzsA N EOUs, mem-bri'-nys. | 5 mixed with many trifles fill up their memories. i 
is ſaid; the-mov'd afliſtants melt in tears. | ME'MBRANOUS, mém'-brän- üs. | | fa l 
nnn ng Dryden. adj. (membraneux, Fr. from membrana, Lat.) MEmMo's1AL, me-m6'-ryal. n . | S 
Melting into tears, the pious man _ | Conliſting of membranes. | 1. A monument ;' ſomething -to preſerve j 
3X Deplor'd ſo ſad a ſight. Dryden. Lute-ſtrings, which are made of the nen- Memory. % ..* 3 P 
. 7; be diffolved ; to loſe ſubſtance. brancour parts of the guts ſtrongly wreafhed, ſwell Churches have names; ſome as memorials of 7 
3 1 Whither are they vaniſn'd? ſo much as to break in wet weather. Boyle. peace, ſome of wiſdom, ſome in memory of the | 


Into the air: and what ſeem'd corporal 


Beauty is a witch, | 
Againſt whoſe charms faith meltcth into blood. 


I. To be ſubdued by affliction. 


Melted as breath into the wind. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


8 uincy. 
The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the 
formation, the dam doth after tear aſunder. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars: 
Eaſter than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 
Total they mix, Milton. 
The inner membrane that involved the ſeveral 


Great conceits are raiſed of the-1nvolution or 
membranuus covering called the ſilly- how. Brown. 
Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, 


or muſculous, but a membranous ſtomach ; that | 
kind of food being torn into ſmall flakes by the 
+ beak, may be eaſily concocted by a membranous 


And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it. Shatrſp. 
May I, at the concluſion of a work, which is 

a kind of monument of Pope's pareiality to me, 

place the following lines as an inſcription memoriat 

of it. | Broome. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raiſe; 

There high in air memorial of my name 

Fix the ſmooth oar,and bid me live co fame. Pope. 

2. Contained in memory. 


Trinity itſelf, ſome of Chriſt under ſundry titles; 
of the bleſſed Virgin not a few; many of one 
ahpoſtle, ſaint, or martyr; many of all. Hooler. 
A memorial unto” Ifrdel, that no ſtranger offer 
incenſe before the Lord. Num. Xvi. 43. 
All the laws of this kingdom have ſome monu- 
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, 5 YL e | Ray on the Creation, | ments or memorials thereof in writing, yet all of 
5 . gg ſoul melteth 1 e : ave" * e en e een Aions | em have not their original in writing; for ſome 
5 : | . 4 | of the membranous parts, are diuretick. Arbuthnot. of thoſe laws have obtained their force by inme- 
ME ME LTER, mel'-tur. n. [from melt.) One | Birds of prey have membranaceous, not muſcular | morial ufage. Hale. 
1 that e e rh Uk 1 ſtomachs. Arbuibuot on Aliments. In other parts like deeds 8 d 3 
| Miſo an opſa, like a couple of foreſwat ; 5 | Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milt. 
| melters, were Wee en the pure ſilver of their bodies ME ME'NTO, ma- mèn -to. T's 7. Lat. A Reflect upon a chr, Sebel. 9 815 pack con- 
out of the ore of their garments. Sidney. | memorial; notice; a hint to awaken the ſcience, and feed upon the ineffable comforts of 
This the author attributes to the remiffneſs of | memory ; ; 3 the memorial of a conquered temptation. South. 
the former melters, in not exhauſting the ore. Our maſter, for his learning ang pierys not Medals are ſo many monuments configngd over 
= 7 e Derbam s Phyſico- Theology. only * precedent FO his own ſubjects, but to fo- to eternity, that may laſt when all other memorials 
euerer r, mél“-ting-Iy. adv. (from me/r- { md be e rr ri W 2 of the ſame age are worn out or loſt, Aduiſon. 
„ de.] Like fomething melting. „ e, 2. Hint to aſſiſt the memory. 8 
_ =p 5:1 thing 8 1 Is not the frequent ſpectacle of other people's . | | PRE 
= Zcimane lay upon a bank, that her tears falling | deaths a- memento ſufficient to make you think of | r AR tun of thapgDts: 
* into nne water, one might have thought ſhe began your own? | Ebe- and ſecret obſervations, and full of notes and me- 
= metingly to be metamorphoſed to the running | molt . Le. morials of his own hand touching perſons. Bacon. 
* 5 4 river. 2 ; | Sidney. MEtmo is, j an es: * 5 n. e (memojre, Er. * e written with king Edward's hand 
* 1 ME'LwEL, me. wel. 1. /. A kind of fiſh. | x, An account of tranſaQious familiarly writ- z. A ddp; ee of” e ee 
. P MEMBER, mem'-bur. z. /. [membre, Fr. mem- ten. REO i ſolieiting eee ee | 
% Lum, Lat.) e Be our great maſter's future charge f 8 ES, 1 
r. A limb; a part appendant to the body. To write his own memorrs, and leave his heirs Mr uo RIALLST,, mE-m -ryal-lst. * J. from 
. is profitable for thee that one of thy members | High ſchemes of government and plans of wars. rel.] One who writes memorials. 
| e and not that thy whole body ſhould er I muſt not omit a memorial ſetcing forth, that | 
be caſt into hell. Matth. 2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. he memortalift had, with great dilpatch,: carried a l 
The tongue is a little ade; und boaſteth, There is not in any author a computation of the letter from a certain lord to a certain lord. Spectator. | 
great things, WT Fam. ii. 5. revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly any To MemoR1'ze, meEm'-mG6-riz, v. a. (from = 
I ſhape it might be call'd, that ſhape had none, | memoirs from whence it might be collected. nn,, ot £4 re Fre *_ 
= Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. | . + | Arbuthnot on Coins. | 1. To record; to commit to memory by writing. * 
Apart of a diſcourſe or period; a head ; | ME/MORABLE, mEm'-mur-Ebl. adj. [memora- They neglect to memorize their conquelt of the 
=—_ .aclauſe;. | . ble, Fr. memorabilis, Lat.] Worthy of | Indians, ſpecially in thoſe times in which the 
885 Where the reſpondent limits or diſtinguiſhes any | memory; not to be forgotten. lame was ſuppoſcd. | Spenſer . 
propoſition, the opponent muſt prove his own pro- Nothing J ſo much delight to recount, as the Let their names that were bravely loſt be rather 
polition according to that meniber of the diſtinction | memorable friendſhip that grew betwixt the two memorized in the full table of. time; for my part, 
x in which the reſpondent denied it. Watts. prinees. n ; Sidney, I love no ambitious pains in an eloquent deſcrip- J 
3 Any part of an integral. From this deſire, that main deſire proceeds, tion of miſeries. 3 Molten. \ 
In poetry as in architecture, not only the whole Which all men have ſurviving fame to gain, 2. To cauſe to be remembered. ; © 
E:1 but the principal members, ſhould: be great. Addiſon, By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, | They meant 1 | 3% 
By 4 One of a community. | | For ſhe that this defires doth ſtill remain. Davies, | To memorize another Golgotha. Shakeſp. | 
going to demand juſtice upon the five nen- Dares Ulyſſes for the prize contend. MEMORY, mem -mͤr- . 1. /. Dnemoire, Fr. J 
„ my enemies loaded with obloquies. | In ſight of what he durſt not once defend; memoria,, Lat.] 1 V | 8 
es 1 King Charles, But baſely fled that memorable day, 5 1. The power of retaining or recollecting "i 
ur 6 as Iam, yet have the Muſes made When Lfrom Hector's hands redeem'd the flaming | things paſt ;. retention; reminiſcence ; re- 1 
= ' Fe pes a member of the tuneful trade. Dryden. | prey? 8 2%. Dieter. ene, . SORT 9 
AM Wy is adorned with many towers of brick, | ME'/MORABLY,/ mem'-mir-Eb-lF, adv. [from Memory is the power to revive again in our | 
a 0 22 of the common wealch, were memorable:\ In a manner worthy of memory. minds thoſe ideas Wich after imprinting haye [ 
rected to ſuch of the members as had done ſervice | MEMORA NDUM, meEm-m0-ran'-diim, 1. J. | diſappeared, or have bern laid afide out of. figlit. 
* ri countr I bn; eee 15-114 17), ee [a Lat.] A note to help the memory. 0 5 8. : 4 | > EE 1 =_ 
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The memary is perpetually looking back, when 


we have nothing preſent to entertain us: it is like 
thoſe repoſitories in animals that are filled with 
| fares of food, on which they may ruminate, when 
their preſent paſture fails Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Fxemption from oblivion. Boe 
That ever-living man of memory, | 
Henry the Fifth! Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
3. Tine of knowledge. 
hy requeſt think now fulfill'd, that aſk d 
How firſt this world, and face of things, began, 
And what, before thy memory, was done. Milton, 
4. Memorial ; monumental record. 
e Be better ſuited; 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hours: 
I pr'ythee put them off _, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines ; 
The mourning ſiſters weep in wat'ry ſigns. Addiſon. 
5. Reflection; attention. Not in uſe, 
When Duncan is aſleep, his twp chamberlains 
Will 1 with wine and waſſel ſo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, | 
Shall be a fumc. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 


Mex, men', the plural of man. | 
'Wits live obſcurely, men know not how ; or 
die-obſcurely, men mark not when, Aſcham. | 
For men, there are to be conſidered the valour 
and number: the old obſervation is not untrue, 
that the Spaniards valour lieth in the eye of the 
looker-on; but the Engliſh valour lieth about the 
ſoldier's heart. Bacon War with Spain. 
He thought fit that the king's affairs ſhould 
entirely be conducted by the ſoldiers and nen of 
war. 5 Clarendon. 


MEn-PLE/ASER, mèn-plé-sür. n./. [men and 
pleaſer.] One too careful to pleaſe others. 
Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
maſters : not with eye-ſervice, as men-pleaſers ; 
but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of 
God from the heart. _ Epb. vi. . 


To Mx x Ack, men'-nes. v. a. [menacer, Fr.] 
To threaten; to threat. 


Who ever knew the heavens menace o Sbaleſp. ; 


'Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale? 

Shakeſp. 

My maſter knows not but I am gone hence, 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 


If I did ſtay to look on his intents. Sha ep. 
From this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Sbaleſp. 


What ſhou'd he do? "Twas death to go away, 
And the god menac d if he dar'd to ſtay. Dayden. 


| Mx'xAck, mdn'-n63. . . [menace, Fr. from 


tbe verb.] Threat. N 
He that would not believe the menace of God at 
firſt, it may be doubted whether, before an ocular 
example, he believed the curſe at laſt, 
Beroun Fulgar Errours. 
The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far, 
And the dark menace of the diſtant war. Dryden. 
ME'NACER, mén-mäs-ür. u. /. [menaceur, Fr. 
from menace.] A threatener ; one that 
threats. | 
Hence, menacer / nor tempt me into rage: 
This roof protects thy raſhneſs. But begone! 
| | i Philips. 


[Fr.] A £callec- 
tion of animals. | 


I ſaw here the largeſt menage that 1 
DANI oem 3 | Addiſon. 
Mt xAGOGUE, mEn'-A-gdg. . /. [wives and 
d.] A medicine that promotes the flux 
of the menſes. DE 1 
' To MEenD, mend'. v. a. [emendo, Lat.] 
1. To repair from breach or prove: lh ; | 
They gave the money to the workmen to re- 
pair and mend the houſe. 
2. To correct; to alter for the better. 
The beſt ſervice they could do to the tate, was 
to mend the lives of the perſons who compaſed it. 


* , 


MENA'GE, mè-nd zh. 1. * 


. 


> ltitution. 


ever met | 


2 Chron, xxxiv. 10. | 


MEN 


You need not deſpair, by the aſſiſtance of his 
growing reaſon, to mend the weakneſs of his con- 


Name a new play and he's the poet's friend; 
Nay, ſhow'd his faults— but when would pocts 


mend ? Pope. 
Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is not 
mended. © Swift. 


3. To help; to advance. | 
Whatever is new is unlooked for; and ever it 
mend; ſome, and impairs others: and he that is 
holpen takes it for a fortune, and he that is hurt 
for a wrong, | Bacon. 
If, to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 
recur to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they 
will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us 
to a more poſitive idea of infinite duration. Locke, 
Though in ſome lands the-graſs is but ſhort, yet 
it mends garden herbs and fruit. Mortimer's Hub. 
4. To improve ; to increaſe; | 
Death comes not at call; juſtice divine | 
| Mends not her ſloweſt pace, for pray'r, or cries. 
. 8 Milton. 


When upon the ſands the traveller 
Sees the high ſea come rolling from afar, 
The land grow ſhort, he mend his weary pace, 
While death behind him covers ail the place. Orad. 
He ſaw the monſter mend his pace; he ſprings, 
As terror had increas'd his feet with wings. Drya. 
To MEND, mènd'. v. 2. To grow better; to 
advance in any good; to be changed for 
the better. 3 | 


aa 


In this delivery there were additional mendacities; 
for the commandment forbid not to touch tlie 
fruit, and poſitively ſaid, Ve ſhall ſurely die; but 
ſhe, extenuating, replied, Leſt ye die. Brown. 
Me'nDER, men'-dar. . ſ. [from mend] One 
who makes any change for the better. 
What trade art thou? A trade that I may uſe 
with a ſafe conſcience ; a mender of bad ſoals. 
| 5 Sbhaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Me'NDICANT, meEn'-dy-kant. adj. [ mendicans, 
Lat.] Begging ; poor to a ſtate of beggary. 


Be not righteous over-much, is applicable to 


tifications, whereby they macerate their bodies; 
or to thoſe who voluntarily reduce themſelves to 
a poor and mendicant ſtate. Fiddes. 
Mx N DIcANT, meEn'-dy-kant. n. /, [mendicant, 
Fr.] A beggar; one of ſome begging fra- 
ternity in the Romiſh church. | | 
To ME/NDICATE, men'-dy-kit. v. a. [mendico, 
Lat. mendier, Fr.) o beg; to aſk alms. 
MENnD1'CITY, meEn-dis'-8It-y. n. /. {mendicitas, 
Lat. mendicite, Fr.] The life of a beggar. 
MEnDs, mend'z, for amends. W 
Let her be as ſhe is: If ſhe be fair, tis the 
better for her: and if ſhe be not, ſhe has the 
mends in her own hands, Sbakeſp. 


* 


mem, Sax. or meſnieg' old Fr.] 
1. Belonging to the retinue, or 
ſervants, 8 0 
Iwo menial dogs before their maſter preſs'd; 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſeeks his kingly 
gueſt. | Dryden s AEneis. 
2. Savift ſeems not to have known the meaning 
of this word. | 
The women attendants perfarm only the moſt 
menial offices. Gulliver Travels. 
Me/nN1AL, meE'-nyal. 2. One of the train 
of ſervants. . | 
MENI'NGEsS, me-nin/-jEs. 1. ſ. [uerſy©-.]) The 
meninges are the two membranes-that en- 
velope the brain, which are called the pia 
mater and dura mater; the latter being the 
exterior in volucrum, is, from its thickneſs, 


train of 


a" 
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emple, 
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Locke. | 


ME'Nral., m&-nyAl. adj. [from meiny or many; | 


| 


thoſe who, out of an exceſs of zeal, practiſe mor- | . 


- 


{ 


| 


M E N 


The brain being expoſed to the air grow, 
fluid, and is thruſt forth by the contraction of jj, 
meninges. FO Wiſemag. 

Mx xvO LOV, me-noV-16-dzhy. 1. /. [uni, 
menologe, Fr] A regiſter of months. 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one 
time, many thouſand martyrs deſtroyed by Dio. 
cleſian: the menology ſaith they were twenty th, 
ſand, | Slilling fit, 

Me'xow, mE'-nd. 1. . [phoxinus,] commonly 
minnow. II. N | 

ME'xNSAL, mèn'-sàl. adj. . [menſalis, Lat.) 
Belonging to the table; tranſacted at table. 
A word yet ſcarcely naturalized. 
Converſation either mental or menſal. Clarif, 

Me/NsTRUAL, méns“strü-äl. adj. [menftruy, 
Fr. menſtruus, Lat.] 

1. Monthly; happening once a month ; laſt. 
ing a month. _ 2 

She turns all her globe to the fun, by moving 

| in her menſtrual orb, and enjoys night and day i. 
ternately, one day of her's being equal to fourteen 
days and nights of our's. Bentley, 

2. = ta to a menſtruum. {menfruy,, 
Fr. OS 

The diſſents of the menſtrual or ſtrong water 
hinder the incorporation, as well as thoſe of th: 
mental. | Nin 

ME'xXSTRUOUS, mèns“strü-üs. adj. Imenſtruui 
Lat.) 255 
1. Having the catamenia. 
O thou of late beloved, 
Now like a megſiruous woman art remov'd. Sandy 
2. Happening to women at certain times. 

Many, from being women, have proved men x 

the firſt point of their menſtruous eruptions, Brat 
Ms'NSsTRUUM. mens'-strii-um, 2. J. (Thi; 
name probably was derived from ſome 


ence of the moon in 


0 the preparation of 
diifolvents. ] 


dients by infuſion, decoction, 


the other, and what ſeveral menfirua will diſſolve 
any metal. ; 


* 


into very {mall particles, and then they beconi 
tranſparent. . 
MENSURAB!'LITY, mEn-s8har-r4-bil-It-y. u. 
[menſurabilite, Fr.] Capacity of being 
meaſured. ; 
ME'NSURABLE, mén-shür-àbl. adj. [menſura, 
Lat.] Meafurable ; that may be meaſured. 
Me meaſure our time by law and not by nature. 
The ſolar month is no periodical motion, and not 
eaſily menſurable, and the months unequal among 
_ themſelves, and not to be meaſured by even weeks 
or days. | | Holders 
Mx'vSsURAL, mén“-shür-Al adj. [from menſuru, 
Lat.] Relating to meaſure. 
To ME NSURATE, men'-shir-it. v. a. (from 


_ dimenſion of any thing. 
MEnSURA'TION, mén-shär-A“-shün. 2. / 
[from menſura, Lat.] The act or practice 
of meaſuring; reſult of meaſuring. 
After giving the menſuration and argumentation 
of Dr. Cumberland, it would not have been far 
to have ſuppreſſed thoſe. of another prelate. 
T 08 SR Arbutbntl 
ME'NTAL, mont“ tal. adj. I mentale, Fr. mentsy 
Lat.] Intellectual; exiſting in the mind. 
What a mental power 
| This eye ſhoots forth ? How big imagination 
Moves in this lip? To the dumbaſs of the gel!” 


— 


Jo denominated. 


: 
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menſura, Lat.] To meaſure; to take the 


Due might interpret.  Shakep. Timon of 46% 


notion of the old chemiſts about the influ. MX 


All liquors are called merfruums which are uſed RT ; 

as diffolvents, or to extract the virtues of ingre- FRY 
Enquire what is the proper menſtruum to diſſove 
metal, what will touch upon the one and not upon 


Ban. 
White metalline bodies muſt be excepted, which, 
by reaſon of their exceſſive denſity, ſeem to reflect 

almoſt all the light incident on their firſt ſuperficic, 2 
unleſs by ſolution in enſtruums they be reduce! 


Newton's Optic. | b. I | 


© 


MER . 


the pow r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, | 
inmoſt ſcat of * 
at Adam now. enfore'd ta cloſe his eyes, 

. 1 Sunk down, and all by ſpirits ns ms | 

The metaphor of taſte would not have been ſo 

had there not been a conformity between 
at ſenſitive taſte that affects 
© Addiſon. 
5 4 | 212 333 be not innate, there was a time 
EZ when the mind was without thoſe principles; for 
= where the ideas are not, there can be no know- 
© ledge, no aſſent, no mental or verbal propoſitions , 
3 about them. | Locke. 
= She kindly talk'd, at leaſt three hours, 

X of plaſtick forms, and mental pow 'rs. _ Prior. 
= Thoſe inward repreſentations of ſpirit, thought, 
RE ove, and hatred, art pure and mental ideas, belong- 
—» ing to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or 
ſenſe in them. | Watts, 
ien rALLr, mént“täl-Y. adv [from mental.] 
intellectually; in the mind; not practically 
or externally, but in thought or meditation. 
= If we we the heart the firſt principle of 


3o deep 
= Fy'n to the 


ET ccneral, 


155 parts, we find nothing but what is in any muſcle 
el the body. LK, Bentley. 
"1 ö E/NTION, men'-shyn. No I; [ mention, Fr. 
nmentio, Lat.] | 25 
oral or written expreſſion, or recital of 
any thing. 
EF k - me when it ſhall be well with thee ; 
and make mention of me unto Pharaoh. Ger. xl. I4: 
The Almighty introduces the propoſal of his 
© laws rather with the mention of ſome particular 
= a&s of kindneſs, than by reminding mankind of 
= his ſeverity. | : i Rogers. 
. Curſory or incidental nomination, 
—_ Haply mention may ariſe 
ot ſomething not unſeaſonable to aſk. Milton. 
7, Me'nriox, men-$hun. v. 2. [mentionner, 
ZE Er. from the noun.] To write or expreſs 
in words or writing. | 
I will mextion the loving kindneſſes of the Lord, 
= and the praiſes of the Lord. La. Iiii. 7. 
IE Theſe mentioned by their names were princes in 
heir families. : 1 Chron. iv. 38. 
All his tranſgreſſions ſhall not be mentioned. 
EE. Exel. xviu. 
IT 3. 6 JOF® 
4 Then ſweet, now ſad to mention, through dire 
= change . 
LE Bcfall'n us, unforeſeen, unthought of. 


Milton. 
No more be mentioned then of violence 

Againſt ourſelves, and wilful barrenneſs. Milton. 
ier nr'ricar, mè-fit-Y-käl. adj. [mephitis, 
Lat.] IIl- ſavoured; ſtinking. 


ſteams iſſu 
ever. | 

tr scious, me-ri'-shis. adj. [meracus, 
Strong; racy. | 
WE RCABLE, mer/-kabl. adj. [mercor, Lat.] 
10 be ſold or bought. Dig. 
nean rar, mer/-kin-tint. 2. , [mer- 
= ctante, Ital.] This word in Shakeſpeare 
ſeems to ſignify a forrigner, or foreign 


ing out of the earth, from what cauſe 


Lat. 


| What is he ? 
A nercantant, or elſe a pedant ; Fo 
hon not what, but formal in apparel. Sbate/þ. 
irc iE, mer-kAn-til. adj. Trading; 

& commercial; relating to traders. 
Übe expedition of the Argonauts was partly 
= 7*rcantile, partly military. 

; Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the mili- 
= = Or mercantile life; let proſperous or adverſe 
3 call him to the moſt diſtant parts of the 
Aube, fill let him carry on his knowledge, and 
3 e 5 his ſoul. Watts. 
= » mer-kaät. . J. u N t. J 
8 Market; trade; 5 * en, ö 


* 
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24 life, and menta/ly divide it into its conſtituent | 


Mepbitical exhalations are poztonous or-noxiou s 


uincy. | 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
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With irreſiſtible majeſty and authority our Savi- 
our removed the exchange, and drove the mercs! 
out of the temple. . Spratt: 

ME'RCATURE, mer'-ki-tar. 2. JS. Lmercatura, 

Lat.] The practice of buying and ſelling. 

ME'RCENARINESS, mèr“-sé-nér-ry-ufs. 1. / 
from mercenary.) Venality; reſpect to 
hire or reward. 

Io forego the pleaſures of ſenſe, and undergo 
the hardſhips that attend a holy life, is ſuch a kind 
of mercenarineſs, as none but a reſigned, helieving 
foul is likely to be guilty of; if fear itſelf, and 
even the fear of hell, may be one juſtifiable motive 
of men's actions. 4 Boyle. 

ME'RCENARY, mér'“-sé-nér-r&. adj. [mer- 
cenaire, Fr. mercenarius, Lat. 
1. Venal ; hired ; fold for money. 

Many of our princes, woe the while! 

Lie drown'd, and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Shak. 

Divers Almains, who ſerved in the garriſcus, 
being merely mercenary, did eaſily incline to the 

rongeſt. | | Haywod. 
2. Too ſtudious of profit; acting only for 
hire. | 

The appellation of ſervant imports a mercenary 
temper, and denotes ſuch an one as makes his 
reward both the ſole motive and meaſure of his 
obedience. | | South's Sermons. 

Twas not for nothing I the crown reſign'd; 

I ſtill muſt own a mer:erary mind. Dryden. 
Me'RCENARY,mer'-86-ner-ry.n./. [mercenaire, 
Fr.] A hireling; one retained or ſerving 
for pay. | | 
| He a poor mercenary ſerves for bread; 
For all his travel, only cloth'd and fed. 
ME'RCER, mer'-svr. x 
who ſells filks. 

'The draper and mercer may meaſure religion as 
they pleaſe, and the weaver caſt her upon what 
loom he pleaſe. | Hobel. 


ME'RCERY, mer'-Ser-F, n. /. [mercerie, Fr. 
from mercer,] Trade of mercers; traffick 
of filks. To 5 „ 
The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-ſtreet 
and Cheapſide into Paternoſter- row and Fleet- 
ſtreet. „ IR Graunt, 
To ME'RCHAND, ma'r-tshind, v. n. {marchan- 
der, Fr.] To tranſact by traffick. 
Ferdinando merchanded with France for the re- 
ſtoring Rouſſighon and Perpignan, oppignorated 
to them. | Bacon. 


ME'RCHANDISE, ma'r-tshan-diz. . {. [mar- 
chandiſe, Fr.) 
1. Traffick ; commerce; trade. 
If a ſon, that is fent by his father about mer- 
chandiſe, fall into ſome lewd action, his wicked- 
| , neſs, by your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon his 
father. . Shakeſp. Henry V. 
If he pay thee to the utmoſt farthing, thou haſt 
| forgiven nothing: it is merchandiſe, and not for- 
giveneſs, to reſtore him that does as much as you 
can require. | Taylor. 
2. Wares; any thing to be bought or ſold. 
Fair when her breaſt, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchangiſe, ſhe forth doth lay. 
3 5 Spenſer. 
Thou ſhalt not ſell her at all for money; thou 
ſhalt not make merchandiſe of her. Deut. xxi. 14. 
As for any merchandiſe you have brought, ye 
| ſhall have your return in ercbandiſe or in gold. 
; Bacon. 
80 active à people will always have money, 
whilſt they can ſend what merchandiſes they pleaſe 
| to Mexico, Addiſon, 
To ME'RCHANDISE, mir-tshin-dtz. b. 1. 
| To trade; to traffick; to exerciſe com- 
Merce. „ | 80 
The Phœnicians, of whoſe exceeding merchan- 
_ diſing we read ſo much in ancient hiſtories, were 
Canaanites, whoſe very name ſignifies merchants, 
4 Brerewood on, Languages. 
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Sandys. 
JS. Lmercier, Fr.] One 
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Mex chAxr, mir-tshint, #. /. [marc hand, 


Fr. One who trafficks to remote countries. 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakſp. 
The Lord hath given a commandment againſt 
the merchant city to deſtroy the ſtrong holds there- 
of. 1fa. XX111. IF. 
The moſt celebrated merchants in the world were 
ſituated in the iſland of Tyre. Addiſon. 
MEe'RCHANTLY, mä'r-tshänt-IV. } 20s 
Me'&CHANTLIKE, mA'r-tshint-Itk.\ 5 Je 
| from merchant.) Like a merchant, 
| , Ainſworth. 
ME'&CHANT-MAN, mä'r-tshänt-män. 7. /. 
[ merchant and man.] A ſhip of trade. 
Pirates have fair winds and a calm ſea, when 
the juſt and peaceful zerchant-man hath them. 
2 Taylor. 
In the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius, the 
ſouthern coaſts of Spain ſent great fleets of mer- 
cbant-men to Italy. Arbutbnot. 
ME'RCHANTABLE, mä'r-tshänt-Abl. adj. 
e to, Lat. from merchant.] Fit to 
e bought or ſold. | 
= Why they placed this invention in the beaver, 
beſide the medical and merchantable commodity of 
caſtor, or parts conceived to be bitten away, might 
be the ſagacity of that animal. Brown's YVulg, Err. 
ME'RCIABLE, mer'-sl-4bl, adj. [from mercy.] 
This word in Spenſer ſignifies merciful. Not 


uſed. | 
betight: 


Nought but well mought him 
He is ſo meek, wiſe, merciable, 
And with his word his work is convenable. Spenſer. 


Mr'RCIrur, mèr“-sy-fül. adj. [mercy and full.) 
Compaſſionate; tender; kind; unwilling 
to puniſh ; willing to pity and ſpare. 

- Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haſt 
redeemed, | Deut. xxi. 8. 
| Obſerve 
His providence, and on him ſole depend, 
Merci ful over all his works; with good *' 
Still overcoming evil. | Milton. 

ME'RCIFULLY,mer'-8y-fol-p. adv. [from mer- 
ciful.] Tenderly; mildly ; with pity ; with 
compaſſion. 

Make the true u 


ſe of thoſe afflictions which his 
hand, mercifully ſevere, hath been pleaſed to lay 
upon thee. Atterbury. 
Mx'RCIFULNESS, mèr'-sy-fül-nis. u. /. [from 
znerciful.] Tenderneſs; willingneſs to ſpare. 
The band that ought to knit all theſe excellen- 
. cies together is a kind mercifulneſs to ſuch a one, 
as is in his ſou] devoted to ſuch perfections. 
Sidney. 
l, among 
which mercifulneſs and liberality is one, to which 
the promiſe of ſecular wealth is moſt frequent- 
ly made. | Hammond. 
ME'RCILESS, mèr'-sy-Ils. adj, [from mercy.) 
Void of mercy ; pitileſs; hard hearted; 
cruel ; ſevere. | | | 


Uſe the means ordinary and lawful, 


| His mother mercileſs, 
Moſt mercileſs of women Wyden hight, 
Her other ſon faſt ſleeping did oppreſs, 

And with moſt cruel hand him murdered pitileſs” 
| 5 Spenſer. 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity. SRU. 

Think not their rage ſo deſperate t'eſſax 


An element more mercileſs than they. Denham. 
| OT What God ſo mean, n 
So mercilgſi a tyrant to obey! Dryden : Juvenal. 


Whatever ravages.a mercileſs diſtemper may 
commit, ſhe ſhall have one man as much her ad- 
mirer as ever. | Pope. 

The torrent merciieſt imbibes 
Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes. :Swrfe. 
ME'RCILESSLY,, Mmer'-8F-lis-l5. adv. [from 

mercil:ſs.} In a manner void of pity.” - : 
Me'RCILESSNESS, mer'-8F-Ig-nis. 1. {fro 
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mercileſs. ] Want of pity. 1 jk 2 
| 5 | MERCU'RIAL, 
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Macu“stAr, mér-kd-ryal. 4d. [mercuria- [ 


lis, Lat.] | k | 
i. Formed under the influence of mercury: 
active; ſprightly. 
I know the fhape of 's leg: this is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thigh, | 


The brawns of Hercules. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
. This youth was ſuch a mercurial, as could make 


his own part, if at any time he chanced to be out. | 
| Bacon Henry VII. | 


- - Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere, 
more ignorant, and leſs mercurial nation, by dwell- 
ivg-on the pathetick part. Swift. 

2. Conſiſting of quickſilver: as, mercurial 
medicines, | 

MexrcuRiFica'TION, meér-kü'“-ry-fy kà 
shün. ad. [from mercury.] The act of mix- 
ing any thing with quickſilver. 


{ add the ways of mercurificatian. Boyle. 


MERC URL, méër-kü-ry. n./. [mereurius, Lat.] 


1. The chemiſt's name for quickſilver is mer- 
cury. * | 
The gall of animals and mercury kill worms; 
and the water in which mercury is boiled has this 
eſſect. Arbuthnot. 
2. Sprightly qualities. 
Thus the mercury of man js fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix'd; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 
And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 
3. A news- paper; ſo called from Mercury, 
the intelligencer of the Gods. Ainſwortb. 
4. It is now applied; in cant phraſe, to the 
carriers of news and pamphlets, 3 


M acuxr, mèr'-kü-ry. u. . Lmercurialis, 


Lat.] A plant. 

Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, and is 
eaten in the manner of ſpinach, which, when 
cultivated in a garden, it greatly excels. Fill. 

Mzs'cury's finger, mer-kii-ryz-fing'-ar. n./. 
_ [hermodadtylus, Lat.] Wild ſaffron. 


ME'RCY, | mer'-89. n. /. [merci, Fr. con- 
tracted from miſericordia, Lat.] 
1. Tenderneſs; goodneſs ; pity ; willingneſs 
to ſpare and ſave; clemency ; mildneſs ; 
unwillingneſs to puniſh. | 
Oh, heav'n, have mercy on me! 
—[ ſay, amen. | 
And have you mercy too? 
Mercy is not ſtrain'd; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n, 
Upon che place beneath. lt is twice bleſs d; 

It bleſſeth him that gives and him that takes. 
Thou, O God, art gracious, long- ſuffering, and 
in mercy ordering all. wn Wiſd, xv. 1. 

Examples of juſtice muſt be made for terror to 

fome ; examples of mercy for comfort to others: 
the one procures fear, and the other love. Bacon. 

Good heav'n, whoſe darling attribute we find 

Is boundleſs grace, and mercy to mankind, 

Abhors the cruel, 

Me adore his undeſerved mercy towards us, that 

he made us the chief of the viſible creation. 


Shateſp; 


3 Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Pardon. = 
: | "T were a paper loft, | 
As offer'd merey is. \ Shakeſp, Cymbeline, 


| Cry mercy, lords, 
| _ That you have ta' en a tardy fluggard here. Shake, 


l cry thee mercy with all my heart, for ſuſpecting 


a friar of the leaſt good - nature. Dryden, 
3. Diſcretion ; power of acting at pleaſure. 
| Condition 1 


What good condition can a treaty find _ 
P th' part that 1s at mercy? * "Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The moſt authentick record of ſo ancient a 


family ſhould lic at the-mercy of every infant who 5 


flings a, ſtone. n - Pope. 
A lover is ever. complaining - of' cruelty while 


4 


Hill. 


4 ; 


Dryden. | 


* 


2 


Pope. | 


. 
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ceaſss to be cruel, ſhe is, from the next moment, 
at his mercy. | 
MEeRCY-SEAT, mèr“-sy-sët. n. ſ. [mercy and 
ſeat.) | 
The mercy-ſeat was the covering of the ark of 
the covenant, in which the tables of the law were 


were fixed the two cherubims, of the ſame metal, 
which, with their wings extended forwards, ſeem - 
eck to form a throne for the majeſty of God, who 
in ſcripture is repreſented as fitting between the 
cherubims, and the ark was his footſtool : it was 
from hence that God gave his oracles to Moles, or 
to the high-prieſt that conſulted him, Calmet. 
Make a mercy-ſeat of pure gold. Exod. xxv. 17. 
MERE, me'. adj. [merus, Lat.] That or this 


Scotland hath foiſons to fill up your will | 
Of your mere own. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

IL have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, | 
To feed my means. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
- The mere Iriſh were not admitted to the benefit 
of the laws of England, until they had purchaſed 
charters of denization. Davies on Treland. 

From mere ſucceſs nothing can be concluded in 
fayour of any nation upon whom it is beſtowed. 


What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd, 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind. Pope. 
Let eaſtern tyrants from the light of heav'n 
- Seclude their boſom flaves, meanly pofleſs'd 
Of a mere, lifeleſs, violated form. Thomſon's Spring. 
MERE or Mer, me, in the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end, ſignify the ſame with the Sax. 
mene, a pool or lake. Cibſon. 
MkERE, me. 2. /. [mene, Sax. 
1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake: 
as, Winander mere. * 5 | 
Meres ſtored both with fiſh and fowl. Camden. 


| 2. A boundary. 


The miſlayer of a mere-ſtone is to blame: but 
it is the unjuſt judge that is the capital remover of 
land-marks, who defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 
ME'RELY, mé'r-ly. adv. [from mere.) Sim- 
ply ; only; thus and no other way; for 
this and for no other end or purpoſe. 
Which thing we ourſelves would grant, if the 
uſe thereof had been merely and only myſtical. 
| Hleacoler. 
Theſe external manners of laments 
2 merely ſhadows to the unſeen grief, 
Phat ſwells with ſilence in the tortur'd ſoul. 
Shakeſp. 
It is below reaſonable creatures to be converſant 
in ſuch diverſions as are merely innocent, and have 
nothing elſe to recommend them. 
Above a thouſand bought his almanack merely 


MERETRYCIOUS, mer-r&trish'-as. adj. 
[meretricius, meretrix, Lat.] | Whoriſh ;, 
ſuch as is practiſed by proſtitutes ; allur- 
ing by falſe ſhow. - 

Our degenerate underſtandings having ſuffered a 


ſelves with every meretricious ſemblance, that the 
variety of opinion preſents them with. 


Not by affected, meretricious arts, 
But ſtrict harmõdious ſymmetry of parts. Roſcom, 
MsaETRTCIOUSsLV mer - rè-trish-us-Iy. adu. 
[from meretricious.] Whoriſhly; after the 
manner of Whores. | 


4 


nun. , {from meretricious.] Falſe allurement 

like thoſe of ſtrumpets.. 
 MERTDIAN, m&-ridzh'-an; nes ſ. [meridien, 
J V 4 ee 


„ Noon”; mid-day. 
4 q 


\ 


Swift. \ 


depoſited : it was of gold, and at its two ends | 


only; ſuch and nothing elſe; this only. | 


Atterbury. | 


Addiſon. | 


to find what he ſaid againſt me. Seit. 
Prize not your life for other ends : 4 
Than merely to oblige your friends. Swift. | 


1 
— 


| fad divorce froni their deareſt objec, defile them« | 


Glanville's Scepfis.” | 


MERETRY'C10U NE ss, . mEr-r&-trish'-ts-nfs. 


- 


3 


He promis ' d in his Eaſt a glorious race, 

Now ſunk from his meridian, ſets apace, j, 

2. The line drawn from north to 
which the ſun troffes at noon, 

The true meridian is a circle paſſing th;, 

the poles of the world, and the zenith or y, 


weſt. 
The ſun or moon, riſing or ſetting, our 102 
repreſents bigger than when on the meridia, 
8, = | Watt; Lygig 
3. The particular place or ſtate of any thin 


All other knowledge merely ſerves the concers ; ; 
of this life, and is fitted to the meridian ther, 
they are ſuch as will be of little uſe to a epa! 


ſoul. . y | Hi, 
4. The higheſt point of glory or power. 


And from that full »zeridian of my glory 


I haſte now to my ſetting. Sap. Henry v. ; 4 | 


' Your full majeſty at once breaks forth 
* In the meridian of your reign. © 
MER1DIAN, me-ridzh'-un, adj, 
1. Being at the point of noon. 


Sometimes tow'rds Eden, which now in hv? 


Lay pleaſant, his griev'd look he fixes ſad; 
fun, 


2. Extended from north to ſouth. 


Compare the meridian line afforded by mag, ? = 
tical needles with one mathematically drawn, ME 


ſerve the variation of the needle, or its declinzty 
from the true Meridian line. By, 
3. Raiſed to the higheſt point. 
Me&1'DIONAL, meE-ridzh'-un-al, adj, Ine. 
dional, Fr.] Noon 
1. Southern. 


per hemiſphere. 
2, Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 


All offices that require heat, as kitchens, flilk = 


tories, and ſtoves, ſhould be meridional. Win. 
MeR&1DI1ONA LITY, mE-ridzh-0-nal-it-y, z. 


[from meridional.) Poſition in the ſouth; 


aſpect towards the ſouth. 


MERYDIONALLY, me-ridzh'-&-nil-19. 4a. 
[from meridional. In the direction of the F 


meridian. 


- delight to fleep meridionatly. 


rite, Fr.] | 
'To 
reward. 
She deenr'd k well deſerv'd to die, 
And made a merit of her cruelty. Drydu. 
RNeſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was knowl, 
And ev'ry author's Merit but his own, Pope. 
3 She valu'd nothing leſs 
Than titles, figure, ſhape, and dreſs; 
That merit ſhould be chiefly plac'd 
In judgment, knowledge, wit, and taſte. Swift 
2. Reward deſerved. ' | 


Which thou from Mahomet didſt greatly gain, 
While bold affertor of reſiſtleſs truth, 
Thy ſword did godlike liberty maintain. Prin. 
Claim; right; character with reſpect to 
deſert of good or evil. „ 
| You have the captives; uſe them 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Shakeſp. King Let, 
4s Fam ſtudious to promote the honour of uf 
native country, I put Chaucer's merits to the tri 
by turning ſome of the Canterbury tiles into 
R_ -. -- 
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of any place, exactly dividing the eaſt from th, EY 
Brown's Fug. Err, 3 


I've touch'd the higheſt point of all my greati 0 : 51 


Sometimes tow'rds heav'n, and the full blaziy +7 | 


Which now fat high in his meridian tow'r. A 


In the ſouthern coaſt of America and Af 
the ſouthern. point varieth toward the land, » 
being diſpoſed that way by the meridiona! or ¹ MR 
Brown's Vulgar Errun, 1 


The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple . 
ſtood, do place their bed from north to ſouth, and : 
| | Brown's 7 uls. In. 
ME RIT, mer'-it. z. J. [meritum,. Lat, mn: 


Thoſe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 


_— 


Z 
= 


SE 247 2er 


BY 3 


Deſert; excellence deſerving honour o 


ME R 


int hath been well examined, and our | 
., = eee, ſettled, after a large ſurvey of the 
" 4 I 2 of the cauſe, it would be a Weakneſs to con- 
dune flutteringg | 2 
3 * M tur, m6er/-It. v. a. [meriter, Fr.] 


2 A 3 * 8 3 12 
3 
EN 3 © SS 5 


., 4 Jo deſerve; to have a right to claim any 

ching as deſerved. L 

„ Amply have merited of me, of all 1 

102 EX Th' infernal empire. Milton's Par. Loft. | 
24 man at beſt is uncapable of meriting any thing 


South's Sermons. 


WT from God. 


4 4 of good, but fometimes of ill. 


I. Whatſoever 4 ; 
baue received none, unleſs experience be a jewel ; 
mat 1 have purchaſed at an infinite rate. 
5 Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
2 if fuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, 
What prize may Niſus from your bounty claim, 
FX Who merited the firſt rewards, and fame? Dryd. 
$4:r0rr0Vs, mer-ry-to'-ryus. adj. [meri- 
le RE toire, Fr. 
ward; high in deſert. . 
:nſtead of ſo great and meritorious.a ſervice, in 
bringing all the Iriſh to acknowledge the king for 
5 I 3 their liege, they did great hurt. Spenſer on Treland. 
EZ The war that hath ſuch a foundation will not 
only be reputed juſt, but holy and meritorious. 


Yer *F - | 
7 = cuffcient means of redemption and ſalvation, 
Ty z 1 by the ſatisfactory and meritorious death and obe- | 
dience of the incarnate Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt, 
» MX God bleſſed for ever. Et. | Sanderſon. 
" Ibis is not only the moſt prudent, but the moſt 
EXE meritorious Charity, which we can practiſe. Addifon. | 
„ MNirarro'kiovs rv, mer-ry-t0'-ryus-ly. adv. 
= {from meritorious] In ſuch a manner as to 
= deſerve reward. © (© 
see carried himſelf meritoriouſly in foreign em- 


1 28 time of the interdict, which, held up 

„bis credit among the patriots. Wotton. 

„ RMenurorouvsxtss, mer-ry-to-ryus-nls. 1. . 
TE {from meritorious.] The act or ſtate of de- 

ſerving well. 

There was a 

vrerionſagſ of what they did; but ſtill there was no 

„ of God to ground it upon, and conſequently it 

was not conſcience. 


- 


4 kind of play, | 

DE rin, = 51 n. /. A kind of hawk. 
: | Not yielding over to old age his country de- 
= bghts, he was at that time following a merlin. 
Ms uud, mer'-mid: 1. /. [mer the fea ; 
RX and mazd-} A ſea woman; an animal with 
14 woman's head and fiſh's tail. 

Il drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall 

* . . - Shakeſp. 
Ihou remembreſt, $A 
| Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 


Did ſenſe perſuade Ulyſſes not to hear 
The mermaids longs, which ſo his men did pleaſe, 
That they were all perſuaded, through the car, 
To quit the ſhip and leap into the ſeas? Davies. 

Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of a mer- 
meid: Horace his monſter, with woman's head 
above, and fiſhy extremity below, anſwers the 
Hape of the ancient ſyrens that attempted upon 
| Viyſles, . Brown's Fulgar Ertours. 
Mrauaid's TRUMPET,  mer'-madz-trump- 

It. 2. J. A kind of fiſh. _ Ainſevorth, 


— 
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R OR EY Send} 


Gaily; airily ; cheerfully ; 
with gaiety ; with laughter. 
errily, merrily, 


OT blog 


W 


with mirt 


all we live now, | 
that hangs on the bough. 


* 


Watis. 


10 deſerve; to earn: it is uſed generally | 


jewels I have merited, Jam ſure 1 


from merit.] Deſerving of re- 


 Raleigh's Eſays. 


full perfoafion of the high meri- | 


"= Seuthi'| _ 
error, mEr'-y-tot. n. /. [ofcillum, Lat.] 
; Ainſabor th. 


Sidney. | 


That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong. Sbaleſp. 


; 2 mer'-ry-ly. adv. [from ry | 


MER 


When men come to borrow of your maſters, 
they approach ſadly, and go away merry. 
Salp. 
A paiſan of France thinks of no more than 
his coarſe bread and his onions, his canvaſs clothes 
and wooden ſhoes, labours contentedly on work- 
ing days, and dances or plays merrily on holidays. 
: Temple's Miſcel. 
Merrily ſing, and ſport, and play, 
For tis Oriana's nuptial dax. Granville. 
ME'RRIMAKE, mèr“-ry-mäk. n. /. [merry and 
make.) A feſtival; a meeting for mirth ; 
merry pranks. | | 
Thenot now nis the time of nerrymale, 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirch in May is meetcit for to make, 
Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. Spenſer. 
5 The knight did not forbear, 
Her honeſt mirth and pleaſure to partake, 
But when he ſaw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 
And paſs the bounds of modelt merrimate, 
Her dalliquce he deſpiſed. 


3 


\ 


* 


Fa iry. Queen. 


ry.] . Mirth; gaiety ; cheerfulneſs ; laugh- 
rey et | | 
Who when they heard that piteous ſtra 
| voice, | 
In haſte forſook their rural merryment. Fairy Queen 
A number of merriments and jeſts, wherewith 
they have pleaſantly moved much laughter at our 
manner of ſerving God. 

Methought it was the ſound 
| Of riot and ill- managed merryment. 
Me/RRiNESS, mer'-ry-nis. u. 
Mirth ; merry diſpoſition. 

The ſtile ſhall give us cauſe to climb in the 
. merrineſs. : Shakeſp. 
ME'RRY, mer'-ry. dj. | 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful ; 
ö 


ined 


- > — 


Milton. 
[from merry.] 


| 
| 
| 

gay of heart. 
. Gen. xliii. 34. 


The vine languiſheth, all the merry hearted ſigh, 
} | 1/a. xxiv. 


”_ —— 


nature, do diſpoſe the company to be merry and 
Ee | 
M.aan is the merrizft ſpecies of the creation; all 
above and below him axe ſerious. 
2. Cauſing laughter. 


Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death; 


3. Proſperous. 5 
In my ſmall pinnace I can fail, 
Contenining all the bluſt ring roar; 
And running with a merry gale, - 
With friendly ſtars my ſafety ſeek, 
Within ſome little winding creek, . 
And ſee the ſtarm aſnore. Dryden. 
To make ery: To junket ; to be jovial. 
They tr 
into the houſe of-their God. Judg. ix. 27. 
A fox ſpy d à bevy of jolly, goſſiping wenches 
making merry over a diſh of pullets. LEftrange. 


* 


buffoon; a zany; a jackpudding. 
He would be a ſtateſman becauſe he is a buf- 
foon; as if there went no more to the making 


| ME'RRYTHOUGHT, m&r-ry-thit. n./. [merry 
and thought.) A forked bone on the body 


Stabefp. | 


To ME'RRIMAKE, mer'-rf-mik., v. a. To 
feaſt; to be jovral. . | 
With thee *twas Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimite at night. Gay. | 


M RRIMENT, mer'-ry-ment. 1. /. [from mer- | 


They drank and were merry with him. | 


Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, | 
incline the company into which they come to be | 
ſad and ill-diſpoſed ; and others that are of a jovial | 
Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. | 
Addiſon. 


You kill'd her huſband, and for that vile fault | 


MEeRRY-A/'NDREW, mer-ry-kn'-drd. n. J. A 


Hooker. \ 
MESENTE RICK, mez-zen-ter'-rlk. adj, [me/en- 


My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt. Sbaleſp. 


the grapes and made merry, and went To MESH, mésh“. v. a. from the no 


of a couhſellor than the faculties of a merry-ar- | 


drewb or tumbler. _- L' Efirange. | 
I) be firſt who made the experiment was a mer- 
i ry-and1 ew. : Spectator. 


© Their idle wings. 


MES 


pull in play at the two ſides, the longeſt 
part broken 'off betokening priority of 
marriage. Te: | | 

Let him not be breaking merrytbougbts under 
the table with my couſin. Ecbard. 


MESERA'ICK, mEz-zAr-I'-Ik. . /. [purodparc ; 


meſeraique, Fr. analogy requires it me/a- 
raick.] Belonging to the myſentery. 

It taketh leave of the permanent parts at the 
mouths of the meſeraicts, and, accompanieth the 
incofivertible-portion into the ſiege. Brown. 

The moſt ſubtile part of the chyle paſſeth im- 
mediately into the blood by the abſorbent veſſels 
of the guts, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
meſeraick veins. Oe, . Arbuthnct. 


| Me'rx$10N, mer'-shiin, 2. / {merfio, Lat.] 


The act of finking, or thruſting over head. 


Ainſavorth. 


Mesr'tms, my-s@mz, imperſonal verb. Cue 


and /eems, or it ſeems to me for this word 
it is now too common to uſe methinks or 
methought, an ungrammatical word.] I 
think; it appears to me; methinks. | 
Alas, of ghoſts I hear the ghaſtly cries; _ 
Yet there, me/cems, I hear her finging loud. Sidney, 
Meſeem d by my ſide a royal maid, | 
Her dainty limbs full ſoftly down did lay. Fairy Q: 
To that general ſubjection of the land meſeems 
that the cuitom or tenure can be no bar nor im- 
peachment, + Spenſer. 
ME'SENTERY, mez'-zEn-ter- n. g. | ucer- 
Tepiov 5 meſentere, Fr.] That round which 
the guts are convolved, 5 
When the chyle paſſeth through the meſentery, 
it is mixed with the 0 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


terique, Fr. from meſeniery.] Relating to 
th&meſlentery- 
They are carried into the glands of the meſen- 
tery, receiving a fine lymph from the lymphatick 
ducts, which dilutes this chylous fluid, and ſcours 
its containing veſſels, which, ſrom' the me/enterich 
glands, unite in large channels, and paſs directly 
into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 
MESH, méèsb'. 2. /. L maęſebe, Dut. mache, 
old French: it were therefore better writ- 
ten, as it is commonly pronounced, ma/+.} 
The interſtice of a net; the ſpace between 
the threads of a net. ; fb 
The drovers hang ſquare nets athwart the tide, 
thorough which the ſhoal of pilchard paſſing, leave 
many behind entangled in the meaſbet. Carew. 
Such a hare is madneſs the youth, to ſkip o'er 


the -e/bes of good counſel the cripple, - Shakeſp. 

He ſpreads his ſubtle nets from fight, | 

With twinkling glaſſes to betray | 
The larks that in the meſes light. Dryden. 


With all their mouthsthe nerves the ſpirits drink, - 
Which through the cells of the fine ſtrainers ſink : 
Theſe all the channel'd fibres ev'ry way, 
For motion and ſenſation, ſtill convey : | 
The greateſt portion of th' arterial blood, 

By the cloſe ſtructure of the parts withſtood, 
Whole narrow mefbes ſtop the groſſer flood. 
7 * Blackmore, 
un-] To 


catch in a net; to enſnare. 
 _ The flies by chance mzſbt in her hair, 
By the bright radiance thrown - 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 
They ſo like, diamonds ſhone. | Drayton. 
ME'sHY,, mE8h'-F. adj. [from me/h.] Reti- 
culated ; of net-work.  - 
Some build his houſe, but thence his iſſue barre, 
Some make his meſby bed, but reave his reſt. Carew. 
- Caught in the meſby ſnare; in vain they beat 
Mx's Lis, més“ An. . . {from meer, Fr. to 
mix; or rather corruptly pronounced for 


4 
” 


of fowls ; ſo called becauſe boys and girls 


| 


mieſcellane. See Mas ii.] Mixed corn: 
as, Wheat and ye. 


What 


4 


MES 


What reaſon is there which ſhould but induce, 
and therefore much leſs enforce, us to think, that 
care of old diſſimilitude between the people of God 
and the heathen nations about them, was any 
more the cauſe of forbidding them to put on gar- 
ments of ſundry tuff, than of charging them 
withal not to ſow their fields with gin. Hooker. 


- 


| Of wheat and of myſlin unthreſhed go ſave. Tuſſer. 
ME $0LEVU/cys, mE-86-10'-818. 2. /.\eoievz®-.)] 
A precious ſtone, black, with a ſtreak of 
white in the middle. . Dicb. 
ME$0'LOGARITHMS, mE&-$61-16g-a-rithmz. 
n. ſ. (ale, %,, and ab e .] The 
logarithms of the coſines and tangents, ſo 
denominated by Kepler. Harris. 
Mrso'uELAs, mè-sé m-mè-JàAs. 7. /.[werouinac.] 
A precious ſtone with a black vein parting 
every colour in the midſt. Bailey. 
Mels pisk, mes'-ptz. 2. /. [probably miſ- 
printed for meſpriſe; meſpris, Fr.] Con- 
tempt; ſcorn. | | 
Mammon was much diſpleas d, yet not he choſe 
But bear the rigour of his bold me/pi/e, 


Aad thence him forward led, him further to entice. 
| Spenſer. |* 


Mass, mes'. n. ſ. [mes, old Fr. meſo, Ital. 

miſſus, Lat. mes, Goth. mere, Sax. a diſh.] 

A diſh; a quantity 

together. 5 
Ihe bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſn 

Lays her full es before you. Shakeſp. Tim. of Ath. 

5 Now your traveller, 

' He and his toothpick at my worſhip's meſs. Shakeſp. 

l had as lief you ſhould tell me of a meſs of por- 

ridge. 1 7 Sbaleſp. 

Herbs and other country meſſes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes. Milton. 

_ Had either of the crimes been cooked to their 
palates, they might have changed meſes. 

ED be is Mk N Decay of Piety. 
From him he next receives it thick or thin, 
As pure a meſs almoſt as it came in. Pope. 

To Mx ss, méès“. v. 1. To eat; to feed, 

Me's8AGE, mès“-sidzh. 1. /. (meſſage, Fr.] 

- An errand; any thing committed to an- 
other to be told to a third. N 

She doth diſplay * 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 

Through which her words ſo wiſe do make 

N chewy, EE . 
Io bear the meſage of her gentle ſpright. Spenſer. 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, 

Dot a fair mage to his kingly cars? Shakeſp. 

- She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes 
did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages. Sbaleſp. 
. Gently haſt thou told 
Thy meſage, which might elſe in telling wound, 


# 


* 


And in performing end us, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Let the miniſter be low, his intereſt inconſi- 


derable, the world will ſuffer for his ſake; the ; 
ge will ſtill find reception according to the 


my 
dignity of; the meſſenger. outh, 
The welcome meſſage made, was ſoon receiv'd ; 
was to be wiſh'd and hop'd, but ſcarce 
Ng i 32 ns — 8 : Dryden. 
Mr'ssEN SEA, més“-sin-dkhür. 1. /. meſſuger, 
Fr.] One who carries an errand; one who 
comes from another to a third; one who 


brings an account or foretoken of any 


thing; an harbinger; a forerunner. | 
Came running in, much like a man diſmaid, 
_ A meſſenger with letters, which his meſſage ſaid. 
N 23 5 11 5 Von grey lines, | : 8 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shakeſp. 
Ihe earl diſpatched meſengers one after another 


to the king, with au account of what he heard and | 


believed he faw, and yet thought not fit to ſtay 


for an anſwer. * 


* 4 Pg 9 


of food ſent to table 


believ'd. | 


1 | a Spenſer. | 


14 + 5 Clarendon. : 


— 


MET 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n ; he ſtay'd 


Entranc'd, and all the bliſsful haunt ſurvey'd. Pope. 
MESSTAH, més-sT-A. 2. /. [from the Hebrew.) 


of the world; the Prince of peace. | 
Great and public oppoſition the magiftrates 


he appeared as the Mefiab. Watts. 
MESSTEURS, mès“-sürz. n. /. [Fr. plural of 
monfieur.) Sirs ; gentlemen. 


One who cats at the ſame table. 
ME's$UAGE, mes'-swadzh. n. .. [meſſuagium, 


miſtake of the z in court-hand for u, they 
being written alike, me/nage from maiſon, 
Fr.] The houſe and ground ſet apart for 
houſehold uſes. _ ES 
MET, met', the preterite and part. of ee. 
A ſet of well meaning gentlemen in England, 
not to be met with in other countries, take it for 
granted they can never be wrong ſo long as they 
oppoſe miniſters of ſtate, -_ Addiſon's Freebolder. 
METAGRA'MMATISM, mE-th-gram'-mat-izm. 
n. fo [tle and yeajupe.] 
Anagrammatiſm, or metagrammatiſm, is a diſſo- 
lution of a name into its letters, as its elements, 
and a new connexion of it by artificial tranſpoſi- 
tion, without addition, ſubtraction, or change of 
any letter into different words, making ſome per- 
fect ſenſe applicable to the perſon named. Camden. 
META BASIS, m&-tY-ba-sis. n. J. [Gr.] In 
rhetorick, a figure by which the orator 
paſſes from one thing to another. Did. 
META'BOLA, mE-tab/-b6-la.,” n. /. UdlaCond.) 
In medicine, a chan 
- diſeaſe. . 5 
MtTaca'rPus, met-ti-kir-pus. 1, ſ. [ uilaudę- 
Tov, | In anatomy, a bone of the arm 
made up of four bunes, which are joined 
to the fingers. J 
The conjunction is called ſynarthroſis; as in 
the joining of the car pus to the metacarpus. 
| wo  Wifeman's Surgery. 
METACA/RPAL, met-ti-ki'r-pal. adj. from 


* 


| | | 3 Did. 
It will facilitate the ſeparation in the 
| when you cut the finger from the 


METALS, mtt1z 
. 


joint, 


u. ſ. Lmetal, Fr. metallum, 


0 


by fire, and concreting again when cold 


france where newly cut or broken. 
metals are fix in number: 1. gold; 2. filver; 
3. copper; 4. tin; 5. iron; and, 6. lead; 
of which gold is the heavieſt, lead the ſe- 
cond 1n weight, 'then filver, then .copper, 
and iron is the lighteſt except tin: ſome 
number of metals; but as it wants mallea- 
j. - bility, the criterion of metals, it is more 
properly ranked among the ſemi-metals. 
| Metalliſts uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſels 
for fining metals, that the melted metal run not out. 
2, Courage; ſpirit. In this ſenſe 
frequently written nett lee. 
Being glad to find their companions 
much metal, after a long debate the major part 
carried it. 15 | 


bliguity is founded.  _ 
Both kinds of metal he prepar'd, 
Either to give blows or to ward; | 


0 


\ 
1 


} 


FE 


The Anointed; the Chriſt; the Saviour | 


| made againſt Jeſus, the man of Nazareth, when 
If worke for the threſher ye mind for to have, | 


M#e/s$MATE, mes'-mit. u. /. (meſs and mate.) 


law Lat. formed perhaps from me/nage by | 


ge of time, air, or | 


| Dit, 
| ME'TALLURGIST, mèstäl'-lür'-dzhlst. ». /, 


metacarpus.] Belonging to the metacarpus. | 


metacarpal bone. | 
Sharp's Surgery. | 


1. We underſtand by the term metal a firm, ; 
heavy, and hard ſubſtance, opake, fuſible | 
into a folid body, ſuch as it was before, | 
which is malleable under the hammer, and | 


is of a bright, gloſſy, and glittering ſub- 
The | 


have added mercury or quickſilver, to the 


- Moxon. | © 
it is more | 


had FA | 


. . Clarendon. 
3. Upon this fignification the following am- 


MET 


| Courage and ſteel both of great force, 
Prepar'd for þetter or for worſe, Hulilr, 
METALE'es1s, mEt-ta-lEp/-s1s. 7. / PLES 
A continuation of a trope in one wy; 
through a ſucceſhon of ſignificationz. 


META'LLICAL, mE-tal-1F-kal. ? 
META'LLICK, mè- ta | metallun 
Lat. metallique, Fr.] Partaking of metal: 
containing metal; conſiſting of metal. 
The ancients obſerving in that material a king 
of wetallical nature, or fuſibility, ſeem to have re. 
ſolved it to nobler uſe; an art now utterly loſl 
| Wotton's A rehiteQyy 
The lofty lines abound with endleſs ſtore 
Of min'ral treaſure, and metallic oar. Blackny, 


METALLIFEROUS,  ME-tAI-lIf'-fEr-tis, 14; 


\ {metallum. and ere, Lat.] Producir 
metals. 1 $ Dis. 


META'LLINE, mE-tal'-lin, adj. [from meta) 
1. Impregnated with metal. 


Mietalline waters have virtual cold in them; yy 
therefore wood or clay into ſmith's water, and try 
© whether it will not harden. Bam, 

2- Conſiſting of metal. 

Though the quickſilver were brought to a ver 
cloſe and lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupts! 
by interſperſed bubbles, yet having cauſed the ar 
to be again drawn out of the receiver, ſever 
little bubbles diſcloſed themſelves. Bol 

ME'TALLIST, mét“täl-Ist. 2. /. [from meta 
metalliſte, Fr.] A worker in metals; ki. 
led in metals. _ | 

Metalliſis uſe a kind of terrace in their veſſch 
for fining metals, that the melted metal run not 
out; it is made of quick lime and ox blood. 

Moxon's Mech. Exerciſn. 
| METALLO'GRAPHY, m6-tal-IOg'-gri-fh. . 
| . [metallum and pag.] An account 0 
deſeription of metals. | 

| [metallum and ie. A worker in metals, 

ME'TALLUEGY, met'-tal-lgr-dzhy. 7. /. 
[metallum and #yo.] The art of working 
metals, or ſeparating them from their ort. 

To METAmMO'RPHOSE, met-ta-mar'-fhs. v. a. 

[metamorphoſer, Fr. wlaueepiu.] To change 

the form or ſhape of any thing. | 

| Thou, Julia, thou haſt metamorphos'd me; 

[ Made me negle& my ſtudies, loſe my time. Shale. 
They became degenerate and metamorphoſed like 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, though he had the face of 
a man, had the heart of a beaſt. Dawies on Treland, 

The impoſſibility to conceive ſo great a priace 
and favourite ſo ſuddenly metamorpbaſed into tri 
vellers, with no train, was enough to make any 
man unbelie ve his five ſenſes. Wiiton, 
From ſuch rude principles our form began, 
And earth was metamorphes'd into man. Dry/en. 

METAamb'RPHOSIS,: mét-tä-mä'r-fö-sls. 7. / 

| -[metamorphoſe, Fr. tflapipwors | 

1. Transformation; change of ſhape. 

His whole oration ſtood upon a ſhort narration, 
what was the cauſer of this metamorphoſic. Sing: 
' Obſcene talk is grown ſo common, that one 
would think we were fallen into an age of m:t«- 

- morphoſts, and that the brutes did not only poeti- 

cally but really ſpeak” Government of- the Tongue. 

What! my noble colonel in metamorphoſis! On 

what occaſion are you transformed! Drpdes. 
There are probable machines in epic poems, 

where the gods are no leſs actors than the men; 
but the leſs credible fort, ſuch as metamorphiſes, 
are far more rare. Broome. 

2. It is applied by Harvey to the changes an 
animal undergoes, both in its formation 

and growth ; ahd. by ſeveral to the various 

ſhapes ſome inſecs. in particular pas 
through, as the filk worm, and the like. 

| Quin. 

MB “TAPHOK, 


| 


- 
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E x TAPHOR, The application of a. w 


to which, in its original import, 
18 030 We be put! as, he bridles his anger 3 
he deadens the ſound 3 the Sprin atvakes- 
the flowers. A metaphor is a ſimile com-. 
prized in a word; the Spring putting in 
action the powers of vegetation, which were 
torp id in the Winter, as the powers of a 
ing animal are excited by awaking him. 
"The work of tragedy is on the paſſions, and in 


h the da delights: Dryden. 
: : Ge died 9 and one in ſong. Pope. 
METAPHO'RICAL, m&t-ta-for'-y-kal. 2 at 
| me6t-t3-for'-Ik. Jo 
re, METAPHO 'RICKs:! 
Fr. from metaphor.) Not | 


meta que 
STS according to the primitive 
meaning of the word; figurative. | 


h The words which were do continue; the only 
8 _ difference is, that whereas before they had a literal, 
' = they now have a metaphorical uſe. Healer. 
&t-ta-fra 

= MeTarHRA'SE,.met-ta-fraz, 1. . Laila ppacic. 


A mere verbal tranſlation tron one lan- 


ut nto 

J en OSS is not ſo ole ; as s paraphraſe, 
nor ſo cloſe. as b 10S | | Dryden. 
7 £2 bree f Fr. . ] A literal tran- 


ator ; one who tranſlates word for word 
from one language into another. ; 
= MErarnr's cat, mEt-ta-fiz'-y-kal. T 447. 
Meraravisiex, mét-ta-ffz-Ik. Jo 
1. Verſed in metaphyficks; ; relating to me- 
 taphyficks. 555 


a bPreterustüral. 5 
K Hie thee bither; | 
| To chaſtiſe with the valour of my tug 
1 Al that impedes thee from the golden round, 
. Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth ſeem 1 
To bave crown'd thee withal. Satyp. Macbeth. 
7 = Mirarny'sick, met-ta-flz'-ik; | 5 * | 
/ ES. Mrraruy'serxs, mét-tä-flz s. 3 Oo" | 
. { metaphyſig ue, Fr. fetla purine, Ontology ; : 
ſ tlie ollen of the general affections of 
15 fubſtances exiſting. 
e, The mathematicks and the metaph cle, 
. Fall to them as you-find your ſtomac ſerves = 
| Call her the metaphyſich of her ſex, 

And ſay ſhe tortures wits as quartans-vex- | 
, _ Phyſicians. - \ Cleaveländ. 
e Hitt be gute by fheromitfion, or recei ving | 
ii che form: ontrary ſpecies ſhonld be received | 
; RE confifedly 8 which, how abſurd is, 
e Ariſtotle ſhews in his metaphyſichs. Peacham. 


"See phyſick beg the Stagyrite's defence! : 
 $te-metapbyſeck call for aid on ſenſe ! 
- The topicks of ontology or metaphy/ich, are 
cauſe, effect, action, paſſion, identity, oppoſition, 
ſiubjeck, adjunck, and ſign. 
MerarrAsu, met“ th-q pm. tt. fe Luacla ra. 
.] A figure in rhetorick, wherein words 
or letters are tranſpoſed contrary to their 
natural order. D:i8. 
Mrrasra“si8, mi-tas <t4-als, 1. /. [addacliors,] 


Tranſlation or removal. 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 


1 from his joints to his lun - 


TATA'RSAL, Tet 
Maou a 16. eins to the metatarſus. 

of the toes, and part only of- the 
2 bones, may de carious; in which caſe 


OY rs. Surgery. | 
| Meral R8US, gt t res- 1. "= [z4bra and 
n The midille of the foot, which is 


9 of five ſmall bones e to 


Pope s Dune. | 


” 


from body to body. 


4 


4 


Vati. Logick. | 


aff only fo much of the 18 is ier wengk [ 


mit"th-fhr. 1. f. Tata 3 


dialogur; both of them abhor ſtrong _ | 


2. In Shakeſpeare it means. ſapernatural or | 


5 Ms TEOR, m& . m . [meteore, 


* 


ii diſeaſe was a dangerous aſthma; the-cauſe | 
a nage, or tranſlation of tartarous humours | 


sal. adi. from 


5 


; 


. celeſtial bodies. 


FF" 


the firſt W of the fook. = © Die. Eb.” 


MET 
The conjun ion is called ſynarthroſis, as in 
the joining the tarſus to the metatarſus, Wiſeman, 5 


Mera“ russis, m- tàth'-E-sls. . . ande | 


A tranſpoſition. 


To METRE, ; met. v. a. [metior, Lat.] To 
meaſure ; to-reduce to meaſure. 
L will divide Shechenr, and mete the valley of 
Succoth.  £falms. 
To meaſure any diſtance by a line, apply ſome 
; known meaſure wherewith to nete it. Holder. 
Thougheyou many ways purſue 
To find their length, you'll never me the true, 


Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creech, 


M#s'TEwanD, mét-wönd. 7 u. . [mete and 
Me'TEYaRD, me't-yard. & * yard, or wand.) 


A ſtaff of a certain length wherewith mea- | 


ſures are taken, 

A true touchſtone, a ſure meteward lieth before 

their eyes. Aſcham's Schoolmafter. 
Fe ſhall do no unrighteouſaeſs in meteyard, | 

weight, or meaſure. Low. xix. 35. 


To METEMPSYCHO'S r,m&-timp-s}-kd's," Via. 
8 metempſychoſis.) To tranſlate. from 
buy to body. A word not received. 


ſouls of uſurers after their death, Lucian 


affirms to be metempſycho/ed, or tranſlated i into the 


bodies of aſſes, and there remain certain years, 


for poor men to take their pennyworth out of their 
bones.  Peacham on Blaxoning. 


MiThurercuo! $13, mè-témp-sy-Kö“-sis. . /. 
[ple 4ixory.) The tranſmigration of fouls | 


From the opinion of anetempſychoſis, or crank 


5 migration of the ſouls of men into the bodies of 
beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their human condition, | | 
| 


after his th, * the muſician became a 


ſwan. Brotun 375 ulgar Errours. | 


FY..: 
' petliwgn;] Any bodies in the air or ſky that 
are of a flux and tranſitory nature; 
Look'd he or red, or pale, or ſad, or merrily ? 
What obſervation mad'ſt thou i in this 8 


5 Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face? Shakeſp.. 


She began to caſt with herſelf from hat coaſt - 
1 this blazing ſtar muſt riſe. upon the horizon of 
Ireland ; for there had the like meteor ſtroqꝑ in- 
fluence before. ae Bacon * VII. 
Theſe burning fits but metcors be, 
Whoſe matter in thee ſoon is ſpent: 
Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 
Are an unchangeable firmament; . Donne. 
Fhen flaming met-ors, hung in air, were ſeen, 
And thunder rattled through a ſky ſerene, Dryden. 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 


4 


4 


Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as I travell's, 


Till all my fires were ſpent ; a then caſt 
| downward 
To be trod out by Czfar'? Dryden's „ All for Love. 

O poet, thou hadſt been diſcreeter, | 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 

If thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar a meter, 
Which did but blaze, and rove; and die. Prior. 


METEOROLO'GICAL, mE-t&-8-r&:1642h"- Fel. 
kal adj. (from meteorology.) Relating to the: 
doctrine of meteors. , - 

Other are conſiderable i i meteorological Upvinity. 


Brown. 


Make diſquiſition whether, thefe unuſual lights 


be new- come gueſts, or old inhabitants in hea- 


ven, or meteorological impreſſions not tranſcending; |. 
the upper region, or whether to be ranked among 
* _  Howel's Vocal Foreſt... 


METEOR0' L081 8 5 m- t&-6-rdl/- 16-dzhist.. 


he from meteorology.}. A man {killed in 


_ metrgrs,, or ſtudious of them. 


The meteorologiſts obſerve, that amongſt the four: |: 


8 which are the ingredients of: all ſublu - 
n e is a notable correſpemdeney |- 


| 


Metbeglin, wort, and malmſey, 


M E T 


Merzogo lor, m&-te-&-rd1'-8-dzhF. u. / 
(atclenga and xiyw.] The doctrine of meteors. 


innate preſentation. of wind and weather. Brown, 


MzeTE'0R0Us,. m&-t&-6-ras; adj. [from me- 


teor.) Having the nature of a meteor, . 
From the. o'er hill 
To their fixt ſtation, all in. bright array, | 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 
Ghiding metrorous, as eu ining miſt 
Ris'n from a river. Milton's Par adiſe Loft. 


Mark R, ME tͤr. n. . [from mete.] A mea 
But thus; take all that ſpace the ſun _ * | 


ſurer : as; a coal- meter, a land- neter. 

MeTHe'6L1N, mé-thég“-Un. n. . Lmeddyglyn, 
Melch, from medd and glyz to glue, 
Minſbeau; 


or medelyg a phyfician, and 
Uyn drink, becauſe 


it is a medicinal 


water and fermented. 
White-handed miſtreſs, one ſweet word with 
; 15 thee. [> 
Foney, and milk, and ſugar; there is three. 
— Nay then two treys; and if you grow-ſo.nicey . 
Shaks/p. 
T'. allay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wine, 
And with old Bacchus new nethegiin join. Dryden, 


METH1'NKs, my-think's, verb imperſonał. 
[me and thinks. This is imagined to be a 
Norman corruption, the French being apt 
to confound me and I.] I think; it ſeems to 


me; meſeems. See Meskzis, which is 


more ſtrictly grammatical, though leſs in 
uſe. Methinks was uſed even * thoſe Wh. 
uſed likewiſe meſeems; _ 


In all ages poets have been had In paciat; repu- 
tation, and, methinks, not without great 3 
for, beſides their ſweet inventions; and moſt wit 
lays, they have always uſed to ſet forth, the 
praiſes of the good and virtuous. Spenſer on 7 reland. 
If he chooſe out 1 expreſſion which does not 
vitiate the ſenſe, I ſuppoſe he may ſtretch his chain 
to ſuch alatitade; but by innovation of e e 
; methinks, he breaks it. | 
g There is another circumſtance, wick: methin hs, 
ives us a very high idea of thenature of the foul, 
in- bak to what paſſes in dreams, that innume- 
rable multitude and e of ideas vrhich then 
ariſe in her. e 's Speetatar. . 
_ __ Mabints already 1 your tears e 
METHOD, m&th'-tid. 7 . Une tbode, Fe 
Method, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, implies the 
placing of ſeveral things, or performing ſeveral 
operations in ſuch an order as ĩs moſt convenient 
to attain ſome end. Watts. 
To ſee wherein the . which they feel con- 
ſiſteth, the ſeeds from which it ſprang, and the 
_- method of curing it, belongeth to a ili” the ſtu 
whereof is full of toil, andthe pradtice beſet with. 


difficulties. 
If you will jeſt with me know my 


And faſhion ;your-demeanour to my mae,” 8 


In animals we deny not a natural meteorologyſor 


drink. ] Drink, made of honey boiled with 


Or I will beat this -thod in your'fconce:- Shabe/p.; , 


It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
method I think beſt ty be obere itt. 1c Mo | 
bal on Education, . 
- Norwichftanding 4 faculty be born with us, 
there are WN methods for cultivating and i im- 


proving it, N which it e wy * 
certain. 5 
Mer HODICAL;. mb-töd 323412 2, 

.dique, Fr. from method.) Ranged or, . 


1 4 


eecling in due or juſt order. 
The obſer vations follow one another withions 

iht ICE e requiſite" in à proſe aus 
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| Me'THODIST,/ 'meth* -6-dlst-. n. 7 [from me- 
: <p 1. A phyfician wa praQices 


. One of 4 new kin: 


more grammatical, and deduced analogi- 


8 And you fat ſmiling at his cruel prey. 


AL 25 
8 


colour. 
Maron MY, mir'-1&-nim-F: » 1. 78 


_ _ mes r. Kilentals.] A rhetorical figure, by | ly; Courageous 3. of ardour 5 Full, Lof 
cl 8 . vhich one Word is put for another, as the fire. FEA CES gre —4 5 
matter oy the materiate ; 3, he He. died by Heel, 5 Such a light and netall'l dance N 
5 1995 ſword. - - Saw you never. 8 Ben Joy. 


2 melopeſcopie, Fr. hi and ive. 
due 1 
ig the 


MY, Is I muſt needs 0 'erpaſs, but knew. not OK 


MET 


ts into 8 
and methodical r ſitor ies. ers, 
METH0' DICALLY, m -thdd"-F-kl-$,. adn. | 
from methodical.) According to method | 
and order. | 
To begin metbodically, Lihould enjoin you wee; 
for abſence doth remove the cauſe, removing the 
object. Siuclling. 
All the rules of painting are met bodically, con- 
ciſely, and clearly delivered in this treatiſe. Dryd. | 
T „ Me'THoD1ZE, méth-G-diz. u. a. {from 
method.) To regulate ; to diſpoſe in order, 
Reſole d his unripe vengeance to defer, 
The royal ſpy retir'd again unſeen, | 
Jo brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 
And meathodize revenge. Dry 


OY 


den i Boceace. 
The man who does not know how to mei boui * 
His thoughts, has always a barren ſuperfluity of 
1 the fruit i is les in the exuberance of 
leaves. Spectator. 
Dre who kilns with king any obſervations | 
which he has made in his reading of the poets, will | 
find his oHnreflections methodizedand explained, i in 


th at JAMA _ 
* . 


dhe works of a good critick, Addiſon's Spear | 5 


"Thoſe rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 
Are nature ſtill, but nature methodis'd. © Pope. 


thod.] 
by theory. 

Our warieſt phyſicians, not only chemiſts but . 
„ give it inwardly in ſeveral conſt i itutions 
and diſtempers. Beyle. pb 
of puritans lately 
- ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to 

live by rules and in conſtant method. 
METHoO UGHT, mFy- tha't, the preterite of me- 
_ thinks. - Sce METHiINKsS and MEsEEMs. |” 
RNS thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
- that any author has -me/zemed, though it is 


Ma 


| cally from meſeems. / 
\ Methought, a ſerpent eat my heart away, 


Since I ſought. 
. Kusel d, and before him humbl'd all my heart, 


_  Methought, 1 ſaw him placable, and mild, | 


_ Bending his car: perſuaſion in megrew | |} 


Home to my breaſt ; and to my memory 
"ys CO = 8 That Gy ſed ſhall bruiſe our foe” 


WW. 


* 


in tbeſe 
1 9 not + whe; methough:, l wanted Rill. Mile. 
., Methought. ſtood on a wide river's bank, 


8 


* W. * N 


33 


- Mgrony' MICAL, müt· to- nim -m$-kAl- adj. 


from metonymy.). Put by metonymy for 
ſomething elſe . 

11 ur MICALLY, mbt⸗tö- im my Kal. 3. 
adv. [from eee By metonymy ; 3 
nat literally. 

The diſpoſition of the coloured body, as that 
"is the light, ma 


of its turning the light chat rebounds from 
23 or pn Lough it, into this or that partieu- 
"Boje. | 


a | 
They * only as canſe — effect, which, by - 5 


A maonymy uſnal in all forts of authors, are fre- 
=» tone for another. Tilos fon. 
- $COPFY, - meét-tö - pos phie pf. = 


pliyhogromy ; the art of know-: 


5 By pray'r th offended deity t' appeaſe; £54 


That I was heard with favour; peace returnꝰd a 


. 


may be called by the name of 2 
"= - er metonymicaily, or efficiently; that is, in re- 


| / "The ſcorching. fire" that 1 in theix on; glows. 


MET 


METRE, md tbr. 5 . Unetrum, Lat, liner 
Speech confined to à certain number and 
harmonick diſpoſition of ſyllableg-;. verſe; 

meaſure; numbers. 

For the metre ſake, ſome words be driven awry 
| ers fx pode a ſtraighter placing in plain proſe. | 
| Afcham's Schoolmaſter. 

- Abuſe the city's beft good men 1 in metre, | 
Ta laugh at lords. Pepe. 

M TRICAL, met 8 adj. * Eat. 

metrigue, Fr.] 

1. Pertaining to metre or numbers. 


| 


METRO POLIS, m&-trdp' pö.-Is. n. . Lme- 
trapolis, Lat. metropole, Fr. wire and wok.) 
The mother city; the Aunt city of any 
- country or diſtrict. | 
is eye diſcovers unaware 
The goodly proſpe& of ſome 1 TILE 
Firſt ſeen: or ſome renown'd metropolis, 
With gliſt ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn' d. Mile. | 1 
Reduc' d in careful watch 
Round their metropolis. Milton Paradi ifs Lofl.. 
We ſtopped at Pavia, that was once the metro- | 
Volis of a * but at preſent a poor town. 
A lllliſon on Ttaly. | 
| MzTRoro' LITAN, m mZ#-tr&p&V-15-t3n.. x. . 
* rk tanus, Lat.] A biſhop of the mo- | 
ther ureh; an archbiſhop, 


— 


"of Dr. Bancroft, that metropolitan, who underſtood | | 
the church excellently, and countenanced men 1 | 

the greateſt parts in learnin ©, Clarendon. 
3 md r- pöl“AY- thn. adj. 
Belonging to a metropolis. 

Their patriarch, of a covetous Aefire to rich | 
| himſelf, had forborn to inſtitute e bi-⸗ 
ſhops. | | Raleigh. 
METROPOL1 riet m erb pd M AVkkl. adj. 
[from metropolis.) Chief or principal Yar; 

| 


cities. 

He fearing the power of the Chriſtians was 
gone as far as Gratia, the metropolitical city of 
Stirn. Knolles. 


but commonly written ſo when the meta- 
| Phorical ſenſe-is uſed. ] | . 3 
What a blunt fellow is this grown. to he * 
He Was quick metilo when he went to ſchool. 
1 had rather go with. fir prieſt than fir knight : 
+I care not who knows ſo much of my metile. 
Sbaleſp. Twe'fth Night. 
Upon this heavineſs of the king's forces, in- 
© terpreted to be fear and want of mettle, divers re- 
ſorted to the ſeditious. Hayward's Edward VI. | 


Courage in ſeyeral actions, that his mettle was never 
7 ſuſpeQed. © Clatendon.. 
Lis more to Tits than ns: the muſe's ſtced, | 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke- his ſpeed; -. 
- The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, : „ 

Shows moſt true nettie when 19 check his courſe. | 


Oh thou ! whoſe ſelf- ſame metile, - 8 3-4 


- Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, : - Shak. 
1 TTLED, m&t'1d. ad ad} rom mettle.]Sprite- 


Nor would you end it eaſy 8 
The mettled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils lows 


8 


Addiſon. | I 


mettle.] 


1 PS. 


[ME/rrLe SOME, bt ebm, "adj. [from 
Spritely; lively; 


* ö 


And horribly miſ-ſhapes 


2. Conſiſting df vetſes: as, metrical precepts. E 


ö * 


He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death | 


* - 


| 
7 


IME TTLE, mat . 1 120 [corrupted from metal, | 


| 2. To ſhed the feathers. It i is, I. believe, uſed 


* 


He had given ſo frequent teſtimony of ſignal i 


Pope. : 
2. 8 this at leaſt mould be metal. 25 x. 


© Whereof thy proud child, arrogant ont is 2 | 


+: "the Alps and 


MEZ. 


* 


% 


A vicious from a mettleſome horſe: | 
Me TTLESOMELY, m&t1-shm-1y. ad v. 
1 e With ſpritelineſs. 
MEw, mü', n. /. [mue, Fr.] | 
I. A cage; an incloſure; ; a place where! any 
thing is confined, 
$7 Forth- coming from ber darkſome mew, 
Where ſhe all day did hide her hated hew, Spenſer 
There then ſhe does transform to monſtruoushu 
with ugly ſights, 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mews, - 
And darkſome dens, where Titan his face never 
N ſhews. | Spenſe, 
Her lofty hand would of itfelf refuſe 
To touch the dainty needle- or nice thread; 
She hated chambers, cloſets, ſecret cue, 
And in broad fields preſer vd her maidenhead, 1 


Tater 
[from 


$i &. [May, Sax.] A fea-fowl. 


Among the firſt ſort we reckon-coots, finde. 
lings, and .meazoes, * Caren, 
- The veſſel ſticks, and ſhews her-open* d fide, 
And on her ſhatter d maſt the. mews in triumph 
ride. & 4 | Dryaa, 
To 0 M w, mul. V. 4. Thom this noun.) 
1. To ſhut up; to confine ; 3 to * ty 
incloſe. 
| Hle in dark corners mere'd, 
Murter'd of matters as their books them ſhow's 
8 TH Hulle 
Why ſhould your 3 as they ſay, attend 
The ſteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman. S8hakeſp. King Js 
Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſix es; 


Know of youf youth, examine well your blood 


Whether if you yield not to your father's chuic, 
Vou can endure the livery of a nun; 

For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter mer 43 

To lixe a barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting . bymns to the cold, fruitleſs moon, 


Sul 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'd, 


_ Feign them ſick, - 
Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans, for fear of air, 


It is not poſlible to keep a young gentlema 
* vice by a total i ignorance of it, unleſs you 
will all his life net him up in a cloſet, and never 
let him go into company: Locle 


in this ſenſe, becauſe birds are, by cloſ 


I ſhould diſcourſe of hawks, and then treat df 
their ayries, mewwings, euſting, and renovation d 
then feathers. | Tallin. 
The ſun hath mew'ghis "TEES from off his lamp 
And majeſty defac'd the royal ſtamp, Clrave..nt 
Nine times the moon had me ab d her horns, 4 
1 length 
With travel weary, unſupply'd with ſtrength, | 
And with the burden of her womb me 
Sabeän fields afford her needfu] reſt. Daus 
3» LMiauler, Fr.] To cry as a cat. 
Let Hereules himſelf do what he may, 


They are not improveable beyond their own gf 

nius: a nog wit, never learn to mew; nor a cat i 
bark. Grew 

5 MEwrL, mit, we 1. [miaidler, Fr. To tu 
as A child. 


POS TO: Ry The iufänt 5 351% 

ewvling a pu ine in the nurſe's arms. 

{NEST REV, PETS % No A ſpecies 
. Ipurge lawrel. 


exereen is common in our gardens, 
Pyrenean mountains: every pins 
this Mrub is acrid and Pungent, nad inflames e 

month and throat. Hl. 
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| While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Salih. 


. Dryden Juvenal - . 


The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. Stat 


and 


. þ 
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| confinement; brought to ſhed their feathers. WW 


1 N Mice, mt's, the plural of mouſe. 


de weſtern counties fora truant boy. 


| Z Mi cxLE, mik l. 


45 * To bumble dates is footing faſt, 


Micxoco'sm, mf' -krd- % SY . | [paing&- | 
Aud *%x©-.] The little world. Man is ſo | 


1 


ih 


* 10 


rited i dove by beating the whole 
into aſperit y with a hammer, and then rub- 


ended. | 
. ment”. 2 Mingled. Obſolete. 75 
lalt Medway, that N . | 
A the dales of Kent, . - 


(on. to. 2 12 5 n tempered, putre- | 
in 
2 x at a diFance. _ - 
The plague is a malignant Nees 3 through 
lential miaſms infinpating into the humoral and 
—— parts of the body. Har vey on E eane« 


Mice that mar the land. 1 Sam. vid 5. 


2 | Micha ELMASS, mik !- müs. u. 7 (Michael 


and maſs.} The feaſt of the archangel Mi- 
chuel, celebrated on the twenty-ninth of 


5 5 tember. . 
_ 2 2 compounded to furniſh ten oxen after ö 


Carew. 


* Michaelmaſe for thirty pounds price. 


$74 75 MICHE, mits'h. v. 1. To be ſecret or co- 


vered; to lie hid- Hlanmer. 
Marry this is miching malicho; ; it means miſ: 
Scl W p 
* CHER, mite h- dr. n. Pl [from miche.} A 
lazy loiterer, who ikulks about in corners 


| $S rand by-places, and keeps out of licht; ; 


a hedge - crecper. 


guage for an indolent, lazy fellow. It is uſed in 


X 


4 


How tenderly her tender hands between - 
In ivory cage ſue did the Fircber bind. Sidney. 
Shall the bleſfed fon of heav'n prove a michel, 


Shalk the ſon of England prove a thief, and take 
ſes? 2 queſtion to be aſked. Shateſp. 
. [mucel, Sax. ] Much ; 
great. Obſolete. 
- nounced much/e. a 
- "This reade is rife that oftentime 
- Great eumbers fall unſoft : 


The trode is not ſo tickle, | 

And though one fall through heedleſs halts, 
Vet is his miſs not mickle. Spenſer s Paſtorals. 
- Many a little makes a cle. Camden's Remains. 


| To-morrow J ſhall die with mic lle age. 
O, malle is the pow'rful grace, that lies 

An plans, herbs, ſtones, andtheir true qualities. Shak. 
All this tract that fronts wie falling lun, 

A noble peer, of mic lle trull and e 


Has in his charge. Milton, 


called as being imagined, by ſome fanciful 
malogous to the four elements. 


She to whom this world muſt itſelf refer, 
| As ſuburbe, or the microco/m of her; 


"Bethe dead; ſhe'sdead; whent thou know'ſtthis, 
By + aged how lame a creeple this world is. 
4 . | 


Akin this our microcoſm, the heart © 
e motion gives to every part 

- > Rome's victorious influence did diſperſe 
Ander own virtues through the er Denham. | 
-- Philoſophers ſay, that man js a microcoſm, or 
world; reſembling in miniature every part 

© the Seat; and the body natural may 1 com- 
"= to the body politick..  _-. Swift. | 
ad CROGRAPHY, mt-kro-grif-h.. #. Is Lale 


| = Pe, >The. deſcription. of the parts 


0 ſmall fd as, are. 1 
* a - ONE: 


bing it down with a fone to the reſemblance q 


MFCROSCOPE, mf-krö-sköp. 1. CA. 


Mirb or mick is till retained in che cant lan- 


and eat black- berries? a queſtion not to be aſked. : 


In Scotland } it is pro- : 


2. It is much uſed i in ebe e | | 
Mip-coussg, mid' körs. x. < [mid —_— 


© If I to-day don't die-with Frenchmen's rage, | 


Sbakeſp. * ; © Darkneſs e ere day's mid-courſe : and morning light, | 


1 Mp: -DAY, 


philoſophers, to have in him ſomething 


Fou ſee this in the map of my microcoſm. Shak. i 


* 
n 
Who have before, or 


e n a4 bas. * 


N 1D 


The honey bag! is the ſtomach, which they al- | 
- ways fill to ſatisfy. and to fpare, vomiting up the 
greater part of the.honey to be kept a 

ter: a curious deſcription and figure of the ſting 

» ſee in Mr. Hook's micrograpby. Grew's Muſeum, 


A 


and cherte; microſcope, Fr.] An optick in- 


to the eye a large appearance of many ob- 
jects which could not otherwiſe be ſeen. 

' "If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineſt 

© microſcopes, and to diſcern the ſmalleſt hair upon 

the leg of a gnat, it would be a curſe; and not a 

\ blefling to us; it would make all things appear 


cryſtal would be uneven and rough; the fight of | 
our own ſelves would affright us; the ſmootheſt 
kin would be beſet all over with ragged ſcales 
and briſtly hair s. Bentley. 
The critick eye, that microſcope of wit, 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad. 
MicgounE TER, mi-kröm-mè- tür. . ke; | 
and jtrpov; micrometre, Fr.] An inſtrument 
contrived to meaſure ſmall ſpaces. - 
Mrceosco'eiCAL, mi-kr6-sk6p'-y $-kAl. 
MicRosco'Pick, pe Pk. 
[from microſcopes] 
1. Made by a microſcope. ESE 
Make ' microſcopical obſervations of ths 3 
and bulk of the conſtituent parts of all fluids, 
Phe Ardutbret and e | 
2. Aﬀiſted by a microſcope. | 
Evading even the microſcopic 
Full nature ſwarms with life. 
3. Reſembling a microſcope. \ ---* 
| Why has not man a microſcopick eye? 2 Es | 
For thigplain reaſon, Man is nota fl: 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv n, 


Pope. . 


derived from mid, Dut.] 


1. Middle; equally between two extremes. 
| No more the N lar ks, while. Daphne 
- ſings, 


Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
zan, d, e the num rous bel he paſt. 


-  Roxoe.. 


courſe.) Middle of the way. 


More orient in yon weſtern cloud, that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant, white. Milton. 
mid“ dàa. adj.” b and day. ] 
Meridional, being at noon. _ 
Vino ſhoots at the ' midday fun, Werd he be 
fſure he ſhall never hit the mark, yet as ſure he is 
de ſhaliſhoot pigher than, he who. aims but at a 
| - buſh, EE Sidney. 
ff ſparkling eyes, replete — 5 awful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his Enemies, _ 
Than OE lun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
ns | 1 
Did he not lead you through the mid-day ſun, 
And clouds of duſt? Did not his temples glow 
In the fame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats? - 
. Addiſon. 
Mib-pav, 4 Py 10 Noon; meridian. 
all write after thee, 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to-man's firm ſtay, 
Or early or late twilights to mid-day. . 


Mr DDEST,. mid diet. ſuperl. of mid, migdeſt, 
midſſ. 


inſt win- 


ſtrument, contrived various ways to give 


rugged and deformied; the moſt finely pohſhed | 


| Ree ogra mid. u. ＋5 
Jo! 4. 


. 5 . | 


| te. 
2 injpes. 2 mite, not. comprehend the heay'n? | 


Mi», mid', adj. leontracted from middle, or | 


Shall, lking' in midair, ſuſpend their wings/Pope. $ 


r 


3 middling- ſort of a man, left well en 


| Donne. 


MID 


1. Equally aitant from the two ede, 
The loweſt virtues draw praiſe from the com- 
mon people; the middle virtues work in them aſto- 
niſhment; but of the higheſt- virtues they have 
15 no ſenſe. 8 Baton Eſſa 4. 
A middle ſtation of liſe, within reach of thöſe 
- conveniences which the lower orders of mankind 
muſt neceſſarily want, and yet without embarraſſ- 
ment of greatneſs. - _ _ Rogers. . 
To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except 
ten middle-fized brigantines. ' Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Sh like a of middle underſtanding and midale 
rank. Sof e. 
2. Intermediate ; 8 intervening. 10 
Will, ſeeking good, finds many middle 64. 


e 


— 


3. Middle finger ; the long finger. 


Vou firſt introduce 800 middle. . of the 
left-hand. | 8 r. 


1. Part equally diftant from two extremities ; ; 
the part remote from the verge. 
There come people down by the middle of the 


land. | * 
With roof ſo Tow that under * | 

They never ftand, but lie or ſit; _ 

And yet ſo foul, that whoſo is in, 7 Re. 

Is to the middle leg i in priſon. Hudibras: 


2. The time that paſſes, or events that hap- 
pen, between the beginning and end. 
The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the 
beginning; the effects of theſe cauſes and the 
difficulties met with in the execution of theſe de- 
ſigns, are the middle ; and the unravelling and re- 
ſolution of theſe difficulties are the end. Dryden. 


MIDDLE-AGED, mid l-Adzhd. adj. \ middle 
and age. ] Placed about. OF middle * of 


A e man, that was Half grey, half 
5 brown, took A fancy to marry two wives, 
| . £' Eftrange 
| The middle-aged ſupport falling the beſt, 
| 2 280 of the oily Faru abounding in the <% | 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
"hound you a very young man, and. left you a 
"os one: you knew me a middle-aged man, 
and now I am an old one. Swift. 


| Mr 'DDLEMOST, mid. |-miist. adj. 1 


Being in the middle. 
Why have not ſome beaſts more than four feet, 
fyppaſc liz, and the middlemuſt ſhorter than the 
+; More. 
| The outmoſt Ringe vaniſhed firſt, and the mi. 
| 1 7 8 next, and the innermoſt laſt. Newton's Opt. 
Ik! he outward ſtars, with their ſyſtems of planets,, 
; muſt neceſſarily have deſcended towards the mid- 


% * 


be moſt ſtrongly attracted from all parts of a finite 
ſpace. | 2 Bentley Sermons. 


Mi DDLING, mid“ Hng. . {from middle.) _ 
1. Of middle rank; of condition equally re- 
mote from high and low. 


7 


ough to 


mY pals by his father, could never think he had enough» | 


'fo long as any man had more. L Eftrange' Fables, 


2. Of moderate ſize; havii moderate qua- 
ties of any kind. wo 


than that unto, which the voice: of * of 
midulling lungs will eaſily extend. 
bag Longinus preferred. the ſublime / genius that 
5 ſgmetimes errs, to the midd/;ng or indifferent one, 
Which makes few Kaltes but Eldom. riſes to any 
_ excellence. _ zz  Dryaen. 
MYDLAND, mic -Aad FE Gai and land.) 
. That which is remote from the coaſt. 


Vet the tout foiry *mongſt the u crowd, 


Thought all their glory vain in keightly view. 


* * 


1 4 
1 
MW - 


er. ; 


| 2 Wand, by Cæſar. 


The midland towns abounding in wealth, 8 
tht 2 riches are 9 * Heel 
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. dlemoſt ſyſtem of the univerſe, whither all would. © | : 


The hignefs of a churck ought to gen greater 1 


'Sraunt,. 


The ſame name is given to the inlanders, ov 2 


Brown's: V ulgar Errours. 


% 
oy \ a 


md. 11D 5 116 


be eacious Gledts of the bgm in el - Whereatho inly-rag'd, and as they tilk'd, | MIDWWIPE, d- 1. . [This bee 


= . V 
= "North Weſt, render their expreſſions man Sag him into the midi with atone ; both by Skinner and Jui, from mid ,; . 
eee antneelligie ache other, Nr both | x That beat out life. Milton's Paratliſe Loft meed a reward, and pif, Sax.] A woman / at 
intelligible to the'midland, Hals In the gullet, where it per forateth the miri, who aſſiſts women in childbirth. = 
2. In the midſt of the land; mediterranean, ||| the carncous, fibres of that muſcular part ** i When man doth die, our body, as the won), ſer 
There was thePlymouth ſquadron now come in,  leed. And u a mideoife, death. direQs it home. De, Jai 
Which twice on Biſcay's working bay had been, |'M1D-884, mid'-sg. . J. [wid and fra]. The Without a-midwifs theſe their throws ſuſtain, 1 
Aud on the midland ſea the French had 9d. Meterrayeon ſea, Aud howing, bring their Mue forth with pain. E 
Dryden, * Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mideſea meets | Sang, F228 
Mes, midzh“ 5 | * bre; Sax:] A gnat. Wich j its We and leaves the land behind. There aw 1 how the ſecret. filon, wrought, . 
* . , (mid and Dryden. | And treaſon lab ting in the traitor's thought, . 
ben ven.] The middle of the Ry. 5 Minz nens mid -sblp-min. 2.0. [from And 8 rn murder | the 
Thou I gue . M rs 1 __ 75 3 aboard a ſhip whoſe E Abele . ee of the relation — Eo 
ight. 5 n are oſhcers , ers | 
Cy * nn Ahe, | 3 on the quarter · deck. e on-the | 5 them, as if 1 had all the Kill of 4 wy. im 
poop. Their buſineſs is to mind the braces, to e.. Lok | of 
19 155 * 2. [nid and lg, Jn lock out, and to give about the word of com- But no man, ſure! &er left his houſe cir 
He had fiſty attendants, young men all, i 1 mand from the captain and other ſuperior officers: } And ſaddl'd ball with thoughts ſo wild, * 
White fatten, loaſe coats to the mideg, and er _ they ene on-ull occnlitgly, both-in failing the | To bring a zriduife to his fpouſe, 
| ings of white . „ Been] e and in ſtoring and.cuntmoging the hold. Before he knew ſhe. was with child. Pri. | to: 
 MromosrT, mid-mitt. 44. [from mid, or Harri u. | MYDWIFERY,. mid'-wikry.. u. J. [from mig. 70 
contracted from middlemoft - this is one of | Meade; thidet'. n. ＋. le. e! | m 
the words which have not a comparative, | All is well when nothing ne Dad; be- 1. Aſſiſtance given at ebildbirth, 5 di 
though they ſeem to have a. . ing thankful in the i of his afflictions. Taylor. 2 Trade of à mid wife. 1 
degree.] The middle. 5 brite, ye ſubtle ſpirits, that can ſpy" 3 Act of production; help to production; A 
No van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons meet, When love is enter'd in a female's eye; co-operation in production. 01 
5 The midns oft battles haſting up behind. Dryden, You that can read it in the iat of doubt, ED. | 1 S8o haſty fruits, and too ambitious flow'rs, . H 
I Fe Hear himſelf repine | And in the midf# of frowns can ſind it out. Dryden, FM Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, | 
=. 13 5 19 2 ual laws; and-at the 75 N Ms, midst/. adj. contracted from middeſt, In ſpisbt of ann, iprivg from th? Wing cart. Ks 
_——_—_ er eſs in $i idm er 3 5 lepney II 
= l . e — | i We or ara” e Being 7 There was never any thiog propounded * . 
= What dalneſs dropt among her ſons imprel On etch join all ye ereatyres to . lick good, that did not meet with oppoſition; 
3 | Like motion, from one- circle to the reſt : Aim firſt, Him laſt Hi im. m 4%, and without end. ariſing from the humour of ſuch as would have 
3 50 fromthe midmoff the nutation ſpreads 955 ; Aion. nothipg brought into the, world but by their own 
ound, and-more round o'er all the fea of head: 1, the Sligbted Maid, there is nothing. in the er . 14 7 70 s Diſcourſe.on Trad, 
7 Dee. grſt aQ but what might have been ſaig}- or done | Mi! DWIX TER, mid'- w n-thr. u. . [mid and 


Mimkicnr mid'-nit. 1. f. [mid and nigbt. he lifth; thi the mi which | - Winter.) The winter ſolſtice ; December 
Milton ee to have accented this Aaſt 1 might not have been placed 155 the bee ; the twenty-firſt, 5 , 
ſyllable.] The noon of night; the depth | Dryden. 1 Begin when che flow waggoner deſcends 


3 Hf night; twelve at night. , Nor ceaſe your ſawing till Midwinter ends! Dryin, 
MB © "T6 be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, n Au, mid'strem. n. i Lid and | 


| is early; ſo that to go to. bed after midnight, is to Wy 3 of the N Fe 4 1 8 Ne n. 7. ee Fr. Air; ; look; 
df x e midftream's his; I creeping by SE . 
* N oct he fled; * At midnight OO And ſhoulder'd off by his impetuous tide, Sar th In her alone chat owns this book is ſeen 


Clorinda's {pirit, and her lofty! mien. Waller. 


65 From: -compaſſing the earth ; cautious of day. MiDsUMMER, mid sum - mär. LINE and | What can have more the figure and mien of 2 


Milton. |- ſummer.] The ſummer ſolſtice, reckoned 


"TH 

N Alter chis time - came on the Haug be of the 1 to fall on June the twenty-firſt. 1 N 83 Seren rand - ap "Wig 

"3 A wherein the very names of the councils} However orthodox my ſentiments relating to And turn ſuperior” to the vulgar 3 Priur 
were forgotten, und men did only dream of what publick affairs may be while I am now: writing, | What wintiing graces, what majeſtick mien, 
1 bad pn ſt. .  Stilling fleet. 7 they may become criminal enough to bring We. She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen, Pep 
= I 4p" that 1 mite bt of popery there were | into trouble before Midfummer. - ' Swift. Micr, mfY't, the preterite-of may. 
ei ſome gleams of tobe, ſome witneſſes that At eve aſt Aae, no fleep 1 ſought. Vp Matters of ſuch confequence ſhould "a in plain 

- ole to give teſtimony- to-the truth. Atterbury, | Gay Paſtorels. | words, as little liable as might be to doubt. Locle. 


PDhey can tell hat altitude the dog-ſtar had at war, mid f 1. of [nid and avay.] | 


en. b or midnoon in Rome when Julius Czfar | MR mitt. x. /. lache, 9 8 5 Power; 


- The part of the way equally. diſtant from N force. 


hs in, Maus.] the beginning and end, | e "What fo 
: I ar, mid Init. . Being in the No les Ri theſe extremes at all, Shobeſp. | Bot wanting reſt, will alſo I 8 might, Spenſer. 
middle of the night. „ ole; were an excellent man that were mate in 75 7 Quoth ſhe, great grief will not be told, 
How now, you e, black and aul, hags? 5 . the midi ay between him and Benedict: the one And can more euſily be thought than d; : 
What ist you do? NT” Shaleſp. Macbeth. is too like an image, and ſays nothing ; ; and the 15 Right ſo, quoth he, but he that never would, 
| I hope my midnight nes: ta make our coun- | other too like. my lady's eldeſt fon, evermore | _ 'Could never; will to wa 215 greateſt 2 
, tries. fouriſh i in myſterious. and heneſicent arts, 5 tactling. 6. Shakeſp. Much. ado about Nothing. | Spenſer, 
. Age. ungratefully affected your mae. Pity and hams! ' that they, who to live well | An A of Wiel might : - Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Bacon. 5 Stood ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread Wherekfore ſhould not en and migbt 
1 ſolitary cloiſter will 1 chaſe, 1 Y Paths indirect, or in the midzay faint! Milton. | There fail, where virtue fails. Milton t Par. Lal. 
---Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my hey, Ten laid himſelf down. about midway, and Midnr and "ma 114 And 2 lt 
Broke by. the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden, # took a nap; for 1 can 3 up the tortoiſe. when fore. 3 higheft . 5 Rrength. Me 
1 , mid 1. = . 1 pleaſe. L*Eftrange. ; 
* dards g japh «ts £ [nubPrupe, ax F - ow 4746 gra 3 thisplace of Uſes 41 e 204 main they chac d the murd rous 
* TE : id divides che trunk of che body i into. in 10 any rivers of the pc: in che mid. q > With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 
8 two. cavities. dhe thorax and abdomen; it ivcom-: | . 1 Broome. | This privilege the clergy in-England formerly 
—_—_ nn two muſcles; the firſt and ſuperior of M DWAY, mid'- 3 Se] in the middle contended for with all might and main. Aylin. c 
IM 8 4 © ariſes from the ſternum, and the. ende of ; between two. places. „ NI. GHTILY, mf -tÞ-18. adv. [from mighty.] 4 
3 laſt zibs an each fide. ' The: ſecond and in- How fearful ED . 1. With great power; Powerfully; eff · 
5 33 7 5 comes from; the-wvertebra, of the 1 tis, to caſt one's e rl caciouſly ; forcibl SHE. | 
$ Ip 5 in n Productians. of Which that on the The crows and choughs that wing the 3 With 1h whom 8 m f will, vail, ſorely . 
» wy” * ice; compy From: the ant ſecond, and qhird | bew ſcarce ſa groſs as beetles, . ""S2ateſh. | dhe power of the vord of ed ey pron Ge | . 
3G . ry 3 aida. od}. in the: middle of | del al interpreters, in God's th worked © | 
1 horte producti t — nn TG. 28 ig 5 4 
. a e ol . „ With, 5 e And wich an open lk, . 95 r — 


are 10. 


IPA 


E 
Lug. 1 ar ON Om ; ; 7 * fon 45 


+» 


Me 


ene ; igoroully ; ; | Aiafently; 


in 


Do as adverſaries do in law, ſtrive mightily, 5 


eat and drink 2s friends. 3 Ns og 
t 4 ee 4 muc us is a 
A 1 Tio FO itted but in low 


F ſenſe ſcarce] 
= gu _— ee ae ihtth. * 


There s he'er 2 one of you but trults z 155. 
iobtily deceives you. X 
, aſs and an ape conferring on grievances : 
> the. 36 complained mightily for want of horns, 
and the ape for want of a tail. L' Eftrange. 
= Theſe happening nearer home made ſo- laſting 
WS impreſſions upon their minds, that the tradition 
of % old deluge was mightily obſcured, and the 
Ws circumſtances ef it interwoven and confoupded 
= with thoſe of theſe later deluges. Woodtoard, 
_ 1] was mightily pleaſed wich a ſtory! Moor 
= to this piece of philoſophy. * pet itor 
=. GHTINESS, ml. -ty- uls. ; [from 
mighty] Power; 


disgnit 
5 Os * Think you: ſee them great, 
1 And follow'd-with' gen'ral throng and ſweat | 
ot thouſand friends; then in a moment ſee, _ 
= How ſoon this mg bi. 49 meets miſery. 
Wilk't | page your mightings ta waſh your hands? 
1 25 : 8 bakeſp.” 
1 2 if onrv, mie th. tj (from. might. 3 
. Strong ; valiant. 
The ſhield of the mighty is wiely caſt away. 
7 Samuel. 

He 1 n bn and mighty i in \Nirength. Jol. 
ry © .. Amazement ſeiz'd 

| The rebel thrones, but greater.rage to ſce 
Thus foil'd their mightieft. 

„ Powerful; having great Je 100 and. 

| Nimrod began to ns a 4; 28A one in the earth. 


Wo. 


— Ros 


AER The Creator, calling forth. by name Cy 
ni mighty angels, 1 _ fey” ral. charge. 


3 „ 5 
* Jove left the bliſsful realms above, | 
Such is the power of mighty. love. 
Great in number. ; 


3 A nity pation. he | Abe, 
„ The dire event 
3 Hach taſk us 1 4 5 'n, and all this mighty, Fu 

In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. Milton. 


WE. Strong in corporeal or intellectual power. 
oF os bo chem that, ae ; mighty to drink wine. 


T% Tſaiab. 
Thou bra ener, have beemſlain. 
. 2 Brooms: 
"IS 88 . N 
"4 A ;ruſhing-like the noe of 1420 . 3 
_ aiab 
lutreat the Lord, for it is enough, that there 
be no more mighty. thunderings and |} hail. Exodus. 
Vaſt; enormous; bulky. | | 
They ſank as lead in the mighty waters. Reach 


. Grants of nigbey bone and bold empriſe. M itt. | 


- Vs 


et of ſuperiour eminence. 


Tate excell'd che mighty aer e 


Eachard. | 
The mighty matter ſmil'd. 
| ; Forciblez efficacious. . 


Greis muh, b a age, 0 | 13 


Leue. 
b. Expreing or implying | power. Reg 
| | the mighty works: which have been, done in 


had been e öde, it er have re- 


mained,. 


2 . 
8 n 
hor. ting of heroes ang of kings . 
in ash numbers mighty things. St 9: | 
= is often uſed to expreſs power Fae 
1 8 0 in 15 8 r terror e or cenſure. | 


Shakeſp. | 


Shake. ; 


: 
2 $. 
1 


Milton. 


e | 


. ' 


5 
8 4 
L 
; 


Ne 5 


+ 


* 


1 
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. 1 


- 0 


A 


greatnels ; ; haght of 


— 


| 


94“ 
de kon him will caſe N | 


4 
| 


5 


$ Si 


- they might grow the milder, arid; bear the better |. 
| and fweeter fruit, - Mad Davies. 
©  -- Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal.rays 5 f 5 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 0 

Not knowing which was mild or ſlale. * "2SY 

Mee mil/-dit. u. /. bes c Bay, 3 


. 


\ 


M1L 


Ce 


4 There aroſe a mighty famine inthe land, Taka, 


The enemies of religion. are but hraſs and iron, 
their miſchiefs mighty, ah their materials mean. 
Delany. | 

Mr onrv, mi t. adv. Is A great degree. 
Not to be uſed but in very low „language. f 
Lord 6f his new hypotheſis he pęigns: | 


And he too mighty Wa * Wiſe: 
Seal new lines, 


tio, mM 72 Lat. ] 
'r. Act. o 
one habit ation to another. 


Ariſtotle diſtinguiſheth their times of; genera- 


tion, age, and mig ration, ſanity, and vcha- 
tion. Brotun s V. "ulg. Err. 
2. Change of, He ; removal. 
Although ſuch alterations, tranſitions, nigra 


tions of the centre of gravity, and elevations off 


.new ' iflands, had actually happened, yet theſe 


Mile Hy mlltsh', 
milk. 


adj. 


- 


And then he blaſts the tree, and-takes the cattle, 
And makes milch kine yield blood. 
When ſhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicions ſport, | S. 
Ia, mincing with his ſword her huſband's limbs, 


c The inſtant burſt of elamour that ſhe made, | 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav'n. 7 


$6; 1 SHateſp. 
The beſt mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, 


to make them more milch, fatten\, or keep them 
from murrain, may be chalk and nitre. Bacon. 
Not above fifty one have been ſtaryed, except- | 


ing infants at nurſe, 'cauſed rather by carele nels'| 


and infirmity of the milch women. 
With the turneps they feed ſheep, milch=cows,. 
or fatting cattle. | | Mortimer” 4 Huſo. 
MILD, mild. adj. [mils, Sax. 
1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; mer- 
ciful'; 'compaſſionate ; 1 clement; ſoft; not 
ſevere; -. not cruel. l 

The execution of juſtice i is committed to nis 
judges which is the ſeverer part; but the milder 


| Part, which i is merey, is wholly left in the king. 


Bacon's Advice to 4 881 
If that mild and gentle God thou be, 
Who doſt mankind below with pity ſee, "I 
It teaches us to adore him as a wild and merci- 
ful being, of infinite love to his creatures, T4” | 
2. Soft; gentle; not violent. 
The roſy morn reſigns her light, 
And milder glory to the non. 
Nothing reſerv'd or ſullen was to 3 1 
* But ſweet regards, and pleaſing ſanctity; 8. 15 
Mild was his accent, and his actions free. 07 
| Sylvia s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 


Ml ore bright than noon, yet freſh as early day. Pope. p 


The folding gates diffus'd a filver light, 


And with a milder gleam refreſh the ſight. Add, 2 5 


3. Not àcrid; not corroſive; not acrimoni- | 
ous z demulcent ; 3 aſſyabive ; mollifying; 3 


lenitive. 8 


Their. qualities are changed by. rendering them | 


| acrimonious or mild. rbutbnot an  Aliments. 
4. Not ſharp-;: mellow ; firect's having no 
mixture, of acidity, Fe 


_ Mildew iSa-Uiſeaſe in 


5 e which falls on them; and contin! 


He reigns : How long? Till ſome ufurper riſe, | | 


| e. : 


changing 8 removal from ' 
*1 


ſhells could never have been repoſed thereby in | 
the manner we find them. "Woodward's Nat. 115 * 


. "Lavoe doth, at fill of 1 4 
Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns; - |. 


4 | 


6" a e 


The Iriſh were crapſplanzed from the ated: I” | 
\ mountains into the plains, that, like =P trees, 


| Mr 1 1 ml” 5.7. oy 7. Tsp 


PI 'millet-ſeed: 
plants, cauſed by a dewy 


want of OL mon Maes 2 11 Jy ik its | 


»- 


MIL 


 acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and ſpoils 1 or, 
mildew is rather a concrete ſubſtance, which ex- 
ſudes through the pores of the leaves What the 
gardeners commonly call mildew is an inſect, 
found in great plenty, preying upon this erſuda- 
. tion, Others ſay, that arildeny is a thick, clam- 
my vapour, exhaled in the Spring and Summer 
from the plants, bloſſoms, and even the earth itſelf, 
in cloſe, ſtill weather, where there is neither ſun 
nor wind. Miller thinks the true cauſe of the 
milde v appearin moſt upon plants which are ex- 
poſed to the Eaſt, is a dry temperature in the air 
when the wind blows from that point, which ſtops 
the pores of the plants, and prevents their perſpi- 
ration; whereby the juices of the plants are con- 
cteted upon the ſurface of their leaves, vhich being 

; of a ſweetiſfi tur; inſects are inticed thereto. A 
a 45 H 1. 

' Down fell the wile of his ſugar'd words. 
Hairfax. 

The line cometh by cloſeneſs. of air; and 
therefore in hills, or champaign grounds, ĩt ſeldom 


cometh. 1 Bacon. 
Soon blaſting mildews blacken'd all the grain. 
5 Dryden, 


To Mi“ LDE , mil' dll. v. a. To taint with 
milde wp. 

Here is your Huſband, like a mildew'd ear, 
* Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
© He mildew the white wheat, and hurtsthe poor 
creatures of the earth.  Shokeſp. King Lear. 
Morals ſnatch from Plutarch's tatter'd page, 


A milde d Bacon, or Stagyra's ſage. Gay's Trivia. 


Mt LDLY, mild 1. adv. [from mild. 3 
1. Tenderly ; ; not ſeverely. —_ . | 
Prince, too mildly reigning, 8 
- Ceaſe thy forrow and complaining. Dryden. 
2. Gently; not violently. 5 
Ihe air once heated maketh the flame burn 
more . and ſo helpeth the continuance. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 


N LDNESS, - mf1d-nis. u. hk [from mild.] 
tenderneſs; merc ; clemetcy, 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe e of yours; 
Lou are, much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildzeſe,  * Sbaleſp. 
Ihe ſame majeſtic mildneſs held its place; 

Nor loſt the monarch in his dying face, Dryden. 
Il with what a brow you App; your fate; 
Vet with what mildngſs bore Jour. father's hate. 

Yo Fe F 


= 


His probity and mildneſs ſhows, 
His carę of. friends and ſcorn of . f Aal. 
2. Contrariety to acrimony. | 


Bie, mil. . ſ. [mille paſſus, Lat + The 
uſual "meaſure of roads in England, one 
. thouſand ſeven. hundred and fixty yards, 
[+0 five thouſand two hundred and cally 
cet. 
We muſt meaſure twenty i to-day. Sha. 
Within this three mile. may. you ſee it coming, 
A moving grove.. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
When the enemy appeared, the foot and artil- 
lery were four miles behind. Clarendun. E 
Millions of miles, ſo rapid 1 is their race, 5 
To cheer the earth they i in few moments paſs. 
' Blackmore, 


MY 1 mtl-8t8n.; 1. , £ [wile and fone] * 
Stone ſet to mark the miles. 5 

M. LFOIL, mil“ foll. . e Lat. 4 
plant, the ſame _ 8 ts | OE 


| Milfoit and honey- ſuckles 
With 1 —_—_ - ap ler d che INF 
Depts, 


millet ; milinire, Ir.) Small; "reſembling 


© The ſcarf-ſkin is compoſed of final ſcales, be- 
tween | Which | dutts of the „ 


hands open, eee eee 
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MIL. 


r hor mf e Bel A fever | 
_ that produces imall eruptions. -- 


| MILTCE mll- Hs“. 1. J. Fr.] Standing dhe * ̃ 
A word innovated by Temple, but unworthy F arr; Baron be good and not muſty,” 


*., 4% * 


of reception... 


The two-and-twenticth of the prince” sage is the | 


time aſſigned by theirconſtitutions for his entering 
upon the publick charges of their alice, Temple. 

Mi LITANT, mll-ly-tant. adj. [militans, Lat. 
militante, Fr.] 


"= Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of a ] 


"7  Toldier. 
| Againſt foul fiends they Ad wh len, | 
They for-us fight ; they watch and duly ward, 
And Weir NR ſquadrons 3 round about us plant. 


Spenſer. | 


4. Nugget in ene wd hell and the world. 
A term applied to the church of Chriſt on 
earth, as oppoſed to thechurch triumphant. 
Then are the publick duties of religion beſt or- 
_ "dered, when the militant church doth reſemble, by 
ſenſible means, that hidden dignity and glory | 
wherewith 'the church- triumphant i in Heaven is. 
beautified. Hooker. 


The ſlate of 2 Chriſtian in this world is fre-. 


; quently compared to a warfare: and this alluſion 
has appeared fo juſt, that the character of militant 


hs obtained, as the common diſtinction of that \ of 


part of Chriſt's church 
world, from that part of the family at reſt. Rogers. 
M1'LIT as, mijl/-ly-ter.., | 5 [militaris, | 
MILITARY, mi- ter-. Lat. militaire, Fr. | 
Militar is now wholly out of uſe.] - 
1. Engaged 1 in the life of a ſoldier; foldierly. 
He will maintain his ar 
ibs man in the world. 
1 Suiting a ſoldier ; pertaining to a ſoldier; © 
Warlike. 
In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, f 
being ſoldiers, had been converted unto Chriſt, 


journing bere in this | 


and notwithſtanding _— fill the military | 
- "Hooker. | 


8 courſe of life. 
Although he were 2 prince i militar virtue 

ors. yet his cruelties weighed down his vir- 
7 düse. | 


© The cis gates out-pour'd, light-armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton. 
I The wreaths bis grandſire knew to Fre 


Fung incline their fickly leaves. 8885 
Effected by ſoldiers. 


y, in 3 kind 
Nee ar N Hacon. 


n mft-lish”- 4. 1. EE Lat. ] The train- 
bands ; the ſtandi force of a nation. 


Let any princę think foberly of his forces, ex- 


tept his ebe good and valiant ſoldiers. Bacon. 


The militia was fo fettled by law, that a ſudden 


8 5 army could be drawn together. 3 
_ _ - Unnumbered ſpirits round thee fy, RS” 
'The ligbt 'militiarof the lower V. Dope. 


aun from the breaſt. 
Came to my woman? breaſts, 85 
A ue mils for gall.” SR: Bode f 
I fear then ure, 
n is too foll 0th mill 


nos tender 'tis to love the babe that wills me. Eb 


8 ing of milk. 


ent as well as any t 
. Shakeſp. Henry V.. t 


vi Bacon's Henry VIE} 
7 5 7 Numbers rumberleſs. 


oft A veſſel into which co 
= N. 


He was with general applauſe, hd great cries of | 5 
of militar e or recognition, 


R 


* 


M 11. 


25 en with acid ferments. Floye 


2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds. 


with almonds in almond mil, or made into 
. will of themſelves, _ «to Wan — are 
an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 


7 Mix, mllk'. v. a. Hons the dene 
t. To draw milk from the breaſt by the hand. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid : 
Full pails, and vefltls of che milking trade. ee 
2. To ſuck, _ 
I have given fuck, ie 


| Slaleſp. 
Mr't LKEN, milk 'n. adj. [from milk.} Confiſt- 


The remedies are to be propaſed from Ly con- 
- Rant courſe of the milken diet, continued at leaſt . 
a year. Temple, 
MruxEs, mil'k'-br. n. J ( (from milk] Vos 
that milks animals. _ 
His kine with ſwelling udders ready land, 
And N for the mL, invite the W 8 hand: 
Dry 1. 


the nature of milk. 
Would 1 could {hare chy © val even temper; 
And mi{tineſe of blood! 
The ſaltneſs and oylineſs of the [Grad abſorbing 
the acid of the chyle, it loſes its milkineſs. Floyer. 


- and liver. ] Cowardly”; ; thmorous ; 3 faint- 


_ hearted. 2 & — ; 
85 -- Miltliverediman ?: 7 20 n 4 
That bern a check for Views head for wrongs..| 
= Shateſp. 
| Milk MA, mllk⸗ mia. n. [milk and maid. 11 
| ee employed in the dairy. 
5 A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an 
eye of mercy. Adiiſon. 
 MVLKMAN, mil man. 1. bali and mane] | 
A man who ſells milk. 


M1'LKPAIL, milk/-pal. wh 
s are milked, 


3 in the field, waving in the millpail,or growing 
in the . is now become part of the man. 
We atts's Improvement of the Mind. 


Vieſſel in which milk is kept in the dairy. 
Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private-acceſs | 


Robin” Goodfellow; for when the maids ſpilt the 


* 8 ö L406 
: 1 


upon Robin: ſo what tales the ladies about the 


queen told her, or other bad oſſices that they did, 


pd 2 2 


they would put it upon him. Bacon Apepbib. 


Ao” pn ILK, mix“. x. [-[meelc, Sax. PTY Dut.) 1 TTAGE, mllk- pöt-tdzh. u. / (milk | © 


1. The liquor with which animals feed en, - and pottagr.] Food made by boiling milk 


Da water and oatmeal, 


are very f fit for children. Lac te. 


72 KE, mk skör. 71 Laib and ture. ö 
Account of milk owed. for, ſcored on a| 


3 MIL 


* Broths' and iCmecats are windy to e | 


r on ile Humour. 


From iliſep he ſtarts up mohack. 
Murxroork, milk“-töth. 1. ,. 


Mr LKTHISTLE, milk'-thisl. 2. 


Mi“ LETREFOIL, milk -tref-foll. 1. ,. 0% 


1 Mi'LkvVeETCH, mllk 


| Mr LEINESS, mllk⸗ Tak 1. i, [from milky.] | 1 
Softneſs like that of milk; nenen 12 


Dryden i Cleomenes. Ih 


Fee milk“ Mv. vürd. adi. milk |. 


When milk is dry d with beat, Ps Þ 
In vain the miltmaid tugs an empty teat. — 8 


[milk and pail.] | . 5 
That very lubſtance which laſt week was graz- | 


NAA Ax. milk/2p3n- n. f. milk and pan] | 
to Queen Elizabeth, and did many men good; yet | 


he would ſay merrily of himſcli, that he was like 


millpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it | 


and extendi 
For breakfaſt and fupper, mille and nillpotiage : 


t in arms, and; that he. 1 eat 
bar he had won it with his ſword. ng 
A illſep, one that never in his life a 
Felt ſo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow. Sha 

We, have as good. paſſions as yourſclf, bs 
woman was never deſigned to be a mill/op, 41; 
But give him port and potent ſack; 1 


__ 
| milk 
tooth. I 
AMilkteeth arethoſe fall teeth which come ſors 
before when a foal is about three months ol 
which he begins to caſt about two Years and a hay 
© after, i in the ſame order as they grew. Farriy, 
'L. (milk and 
plants, that have a white j Juice at 
milky.] An herb. 


25 n x * ka * * I 


E KC q 2 EF Tx 
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3 
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eg; 4 


name 


An herb. 5 
sh, n. aſtra 
Lat.] A plant. 7 [ef Fs a 
M!“ LEWEED, milk'-wed. n up [milk and weed} * 
A plant. 3 
Nr LKW AIT E, milk- wit. adi. [mill ul 
© wubite.) White as milk. 
She a black ſilk cap on him * 
. To ſet, for foil of his hit to ſerve. Side, 


Then will I raiſe aloft the milter bite roſe, 
5 * whoſe fweet {mell the.air ſhall be 5 


Shat 
5 The bolt of "Cupid fell, ? 
Tt fe " pon a little weſtern flower; 
Before millxubite, now purple with Nove $ won 
And maidens call it love in idleneſs. Shih 
A A milkwhite goat for you 1 did provide; 
'Two milkwhite kids run friſking by heryfide. Dil 


| Mi/LEworT, milk*whrt. n./. milk and wal] 
A bell-ſhaped flower. 


oy LEWOMAN, milk -wüm-mün. 1. /. m 
And Woman. (2 A woman whoſe buſinci4 
to {crve families with mix. N 

Even your w and your nurſery mi 

'haveafdlow-fceling. Arbuib. H; H. of Jeb 
Mr'L xy, milk 8 milk | 
1. Made of 8 nl e + 
2. Reſembling milk. 

Not taſteful her bo that in theſe gardens riſe, 
Which the kind ſoil-with- yy ſap ſupplies, 
Can move the god. "WM 

Some plants upon. breaking their veſſels as 1 
milky juice. | | "Arbuthuot on Ali 
3. Lielding milk. / 

Perhaps my Nate K he diſdains, 

. courts the (oy mothers of the plains. 
© Rojam 
4: Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 

4 Has fricadſhip ſuch a faint and milky beg 
| It turns in leſs than two nights? 
This m/by gentleneſs and courſe of _ 

Feu are much more at taſk for u anc of wiſk 

Than prais d for harmful mildneſs. Shit 


 M/LKv-way, milk" -w. 1. . [milky @ 
way.) The galaxy. 
_ The wiky-way, or via Pars i is a broad ub 
path or track, encompaling the whole den | 
ng itſelf i in ſome places with a doll 
path; but for the moſt part with a ſingle ® 
Some of the ancients, as Ariſtotle, imaginedi 
this path- canſiſted only of a certain exhale 
hanging in the air; but, by the teleſcopic 


- «= 5" 
2 


— 


I 


by | 2 © - Fo catch the neareſt Wax. Shale. ry ee 5 board. . ſervations of this. age, it hath been diſcover 
=. te We is the occafion of bumonrs of diyers kinds.. "He is better acquainted with the 3 than +  confilt of an innumerable quantity of fred ff 
3 Wigan. | | bis Reward's accounts... eee, different in Etuation' and magnitude, from 
EE.” -Woſtrious robes of fatin and of Blk, ö tlk/-s6r EY: 2 confuſed minture of whoſe light i its whole cl 
1 ae keene, foe nad white nen + My LKSOP, MIlk-80g. "ſc mill and ſep.) = = ſuppoſed'to. be occaſioned. Hah 
=. Beaumont. | Oſt, mild, effeminate, feeble-minded Na, Nor need we with à prying eye Ne 
= Ws + When milk is dry d with heat,” EE So Of a moſt notorious thief, which lived all his. > The diſtant flies to ind che milk ey: 
1 bade milkmaid zugs an empty teat. Drove, þ Heime of ſpoils, one of their dards will ſay, thas | k farcibly: inteudes upon our bg. 4 
=" 7 8550 4 concluded, if the gout continued, to _ confine be was none of n idle miltſepa that was brought "How many ſtars t maſt be, a naked 
_ 2 Tu ts the ld Gt. e . * by V N he 4 may gin ieee a gl, ena 


*. l 57 


FR Oh „ that region of: 
alen the milly-way. Cheyne | 


SAX; monlzzs Fr. molen, Dut. 


ne or 
5 meal, or any other body 1 is com- 
minuted. In general an engine in which 
any opetatinn is performed by means of 
"wind or water; ſometimes it is uſed of en- 
gines t turned by the hand, Or oy. animal 
force. Bo 

The table, 


and we about it, did-all turn round 
by water which, ran under, and carried it _ 
| as 8 x ground in in rt; their farneli boaſt. 5752. 
A miller. had his arm and ſcapula torn from 
his body by a rope twiſted round his wriſt, and 
7 ſuddenly drawn up by the mill.” Sharp? s Surgery. 
= 8 Mir, mil“. v. a. [from the noun ; + * 8 
, Iſlandick. ] . 
0 grind; to comminute. „„ 
To beat up N -- "op 3 
om in t e min = 

_ = «ek be better for- your milled medals, if 
1 they c carried the whole legend on their edges ; but 
nu the ſame time that they are lettered on the 
= ecdgcs, they have other e on che face and 
Hand Auge. 
—_ . Wood's half-pence are not milled, and therefore 
WE morecaſily counterfeited. * Swift. 
1 LL-coG, mil'-kog. u. F Tame] and cog.]. The 


5 F denticulations on the des f 
"3 1 into other | 
wheels, - * which l. * we are annually furniſhed with this grain, which 
is by Py perſons much eſteemed for puddings. * 
Miller. 


2 wheels. 


The timber i is uſeful for 1 5 A e 


1 5 1/LL-DaM, mil'-dam. nf, [mill and dam.] } 


| The mound, by which the water is kept 
up to raiſe it for the mill. | x 
A layer of lime and of VS is a great 3 
| tage in he er heads of og and mill-dams.. 


5 VLL-HORSE, mil hors. 1. J. Horſe that 
== turns a mill. | ; 
| Aud ain 3 to go in one ute.” 
1 ö ; Sidney. 
if 'LLMOUNTAIS N 'mll'-moun-tinz. u. J. An 
herb. © Ainſworth. | 
fLLTEETH, miltäth. 1. FR (mill and | 
F teeth. ] The grinders; ; gages molares, dou- 
ble teetn. 
+ The beſt inſtruments * ai 4 and 
oauts are grinders or mill-teeth. Arbuthnot on Alim. | 
issen, mil-lfn-ni'-ryan. 1. / {from | 
u, Lat. millengire, Fr.] One wh 
3 expects the millennium. | 
'LEENARY, mil/-16n-n4-rp. adj. een 
5 Lat. 2 Conſiſting of a thou- ' 
Ide millenary tom, in good manuſcripts, | 
| is marked with @ line croſs the: top thus. ſy s 
| - Arbuthnot on Coins. 
J luis , mill 98 n /.-{from mille, | 
| Lat} One that holds the millennium. 
ILLE'NNIUM, mil-I&n'-nyam. 2. / [Lat.] 
A thouſand: years; generally taken for the 
thouſand years during which, according 
to an ancient tradition in the church „42 
grounded on a doubtful text in the Apo- 
— 1 our” bleffed Saviour | ſhall nl 
the faithful upon earth after the re- 
ſurreion, before the final completion | of | 
 beatitud "ER 
We muſt. give 2 2 fullaccount of that S | | 
the millennium.” © Bur nei . Theory of the Earth. 
MiLur Axial, mll- Kn 5 
>, Late ' Pertaiving to. the millen- | | 
To be kings and pricfts unto G04, 18 . cha- 
racderiſtie of thoſe ITED arc to 0 he millennial | 
0 wh, 85 Pe 


8 


* 


mit A. . LU 8 mola, Lat. melin, | 


Abrick in which corn is 5 


3 Millet i is Garcherich, cleanſing, and uſeful in 


_ Mortimer. N 


_—— 
3 for 
po 


1 
— 
s . 


nal. adj. {from 71. 


Hume. 5 


6 MIL 


Mr'LLEPEDES, mll'-l;-ptdz; u. /. ann | 
Fr, mille and pes, Lat.] Wood-lice, 10 


If pheaſants and partridge are ſick, give them 
mullipedes and carwigs, which will cure them. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
MILLER, mil -lür. n. /. {from mill, 1 One 
Who attends a mill. | 
M.ore water glideth by the mill! 
Than wots the miller of. 5 Sbalgſp. 
Gillius, who. made enquiry of millers who dwelt | 
upon its ſhore, received anſwer, that the Euripus | 
ebbed and flowed four times a day. Brown, 
M1' LLER, mll/-Jar. 1. /. A fly. e 
vt LLER'S-THUMB, mill lars than” n. 
(miller and thumb.] A ſmall fiſh found 1 in 
brooks, called likewiſe a bullhead. __. 
M1LLE'S1MAL, mll-Ies' -8F-mAl. adj. milleſi- 
mus, Lat.] Thouſandth; conſiſting . of 
| thouſandth parts. 
- , Yo give the ſquare root of the number two, 
he laboured long in mille/ima! fractions, till he 
confeſſed there was no end. Watte. 


MI“LLE r, mil Alt. N. J. be Lat, mil and | 


mmillet, Fr.] | | 
t., A plant. 
© The millet hath a looſe dined 1 and 
each ſingle flower hath a calyx, conſiſting of two 
leaves, which are inſtead of petals, to protect the 


ſtamina and piſtillum of the flower, which after- | - 


Was originally brought from the eaſtern countries, 
where it is ſtill greatly cultivated, from whence 


in two ranks of cavities is EY a roundiſh | 
| Budd, about. the bigneſs of a grain of millet.” _ 
| WM ;,odward on afl .. 
diſeaſes of the kidneys... A rbuthnet on Aliments. 77 
mullet. 8 
Some fiſh 2 are gutted, folic and kept i in pickle; 35 
as Whiting, mackerel, millet, Carew. 
NMI. LLINER, mil'-In- nür. x. . Il believe from 


bard is a banker.] One who ſells a 

and dreſſes for women. 

He was perfumed like a millinerz, | 

And, *twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A pouncet box, which ever and anon 

He gave his noſe. S !balgſp. Henry W. 
The mercers and milliners SO. of her want 

of publick ſpirit. Tatler. 
If any one aſks Flavia to 1 ſomething i in cha- 

rity, ſhe will toſs him half a crown, or a crown, 

and tell him, if he knew what a long milliner's 

bill ſhe had juſt received, he would think it a great 

deal for her to give. Lato. 

M1'L.L10ON, mil Hun. n. Vo billion, Fr. mil. 
liogne, Ital. ] 


x. The number of an hundred myriads, WS 


ten hundred thouſand. 

Within thine eyes ſat twenty thouſand deaths, 
In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. Shake. | | 

A proverbial name for a very great 
number. $2 

That the thiee 8 7 a irizogle are equal to | 
two right ones, is a truth more evident than many 


oy thoſe propoſitions that go for principles;z. and | 


Jes there are millions who know not this at All. Locke. | 
There are Milian, 2x traths-that ann. not 


| concerned to know. Locke. 
She found the poliſh'd "WE hos fall convert Ws 
® ” Enlarges to ten millipns.: 1 5 
KY he mite, inviſible elſe. . Philips. | 


Midſt thy- own-flock, e ue , 
| And wor " heav'g wah avilljons ane AR ſav'd. 
ee. 


4; f PETTY de. 1 
WE. 4 6b, © 


1 5 e PT. 


called from their numerous feet, i. 


| 2. [Milr, Sax.] The 8 


wards becomes an oval, ſhining ſeed. This plant | - 


2. A kind of fiſh; unleſs it be miſprinted for 


Milaner, an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lom- | 


— 


* 


8 <a 445 -ſfrom million] 
The ten hundred thouſamith, . _ | 
Ihe firſt embrion of an ant is ſuppoſed to be a 
2 as that of an elephant; which nevertheleſs 
can never arrive to the millionth part of the other's 
bulk. | Bentley. 
M!'LLSTONE, mil -8thn. #. Lill and Hane. ] 
The ſtone by which corn is comminuted. 
No man ſhall take the nether or the upper W 
_ fone to pledge. „„. 
Aſop's beaſts aw farther i into a millfone than 
dur mobile. FE al die 
Mir, mlt“. u. / [milds, Dut. ] 
1. The fperm of the male fiſn. . 
You ſhall ſcarce take a carp without a melt, or a 
female without a roe or ſp MWolton 4e. | 


20 Mur, milt. v. a. [fr | ul $3 To 
e ee the roe or ſpawn of the female 


M1'LTER, mllt'-Ur. 2. 5 from 1 The 
. of any fiſh, the ſhe being called ſpaw nei. 
1 Bae ſpawner and milter l 5 5 to cover their 
| ſpawn with ſand. Waltons Angler. 
 Mi'LTworrT, mllt -whrt. 1. J. [aſplenon.] An 
ede: Ainſwworth. 
MIME, mYm A IRR? Fr. Miu: ; mimus, 
Lat.] A buffoon who practiſes geſticula- 
tions, either repreſentative of ſome action, 
or merely contrived to raiſe mirth. 
Think'ſt thou, mime, this is great. Ben Fonſen. 
7e Mint, mim. v. 2. To play the mime, 
Few Think thou, mime, this i is great? or that they | 
ON IVe 
Whoſe noiſe ſhall keep thy miming moſt alive, | 
Whilſt thou doſt raiſe ſome player from the grave, 
enen, che e or e the brave? 
* Ben Jonſon. 
I wan mt dr. 1. of {from mime.) A 
mimick; a buffoon. : 
Jugglers and 3 anticks , mummers,nimers 
Milton. 


Mr MICAL, 57, m- Kel BY [mimicus, Lat. + 
. Imitative ; befitting a mimick; acting the 
mimick. 
Man is of all 7 the SY mimical in 
| Seſtures, ples, ſpeech, faſhion, or accents, 
W. otton on Education. 
8 A Eat daw wovld needs the ſame ex- 
periment; but his claws were ſhackle: Z ' Eftrange. 
Singers and dancers entertained the people 
with light ſongs and mimical geſtures, that they 
mighit not go away melancholy from ſerious pieces 
of the theatre. 3 Dryden Juvenal. 


mimical.] In e in a mimieal 
mai 8 
Mi'uick, mim lk 1. + OR 2 Lact — 
1. A ludicrous imitator; æ buffoon who - 
copies another's act or manner 105 as to 
_ excite laughter, | 


. ? . 


Like poor Andrew I adyancy,.-. DNS, 8 
Falſe mimick of my maſter's 8 „ 
Around the cord awhile 1 ſprawl; - Er 
And thence; though flow, in earneſt fall. ui, 


2. A mean or ſervile imitatoo. 
5 $5 France the . and of 8751 the beg. 


| Mr WICK, 5 . adj bine, Lats 
tative. 
In Resſon's abſence mimnick fancy wakes © 
To imitate her; but misjoining; ſhapes, /. 
: n work produces oft, and moſt in 5 
Aiken. 
The buly head with 3 xuns oer 
The ſcenes and actions of the day | 


noun.] Toa 1 as 8 to Ry 5 


I eule es a e t 


M1'miCALLy, mlm - my-kcl- V. adv. {from -- 


oke. S 7 
To Mimik, mim - mik. h. as {from . 8 2 
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Mix A Civ, mi-nas'-sF- 


© . © ze bing W a tute monitory and n 


Be EA I; ty 


"IS ye you, 


| a ; x you m kt pleaſe to ſtrexeli it. 
2. EE PEW hy force you to' 1 


775 F< þ 


M 


CY 


Mo 7 . 1 1 P * a 
sex TH 125 
er of 2 and imitated £2: 514 
the words, the geſture, could fupply,. | 
4 The habit =imich, an che mien belye. _ Dryden. | 


Who wou'd with care fome hap ppy fiction frame, 


my 2 a llyneſs which diverts ho at 
/ , any thing I could ſay. ectator. 
"MiMo'GrRAPHER; mi. mög-. fl 1. J. Imi: 
n and ve. A writer of farces. Hic. 
Mixa ciovs, mnâ“-shüs. adj. Eu, 8 


* 


Full of threats. 


82 2 [from minax, | 


DEMS | lf fe, is attributed abuffvely to madmen, when we 


| Mrxarory, mt-r -threF, adj. Iminor, Lat.) 4 


Lat.] 


Diſpoſition to 


Tphreatening. 


towards dp of peace, that they ſhould duly 
execute their office, inviting complaints againſt 
them. gh 


ſeems, fron miniſb, or from . _— 
r 
2. T eat into very Small * 


She ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport, 1 


9 I Wy with his ſword her hufbang's limbs. - 
5 * _ -Shakeſp. 
With'a good choppitg knife ince the two ca- 
pons as ſmall as ordinary minced meat. 


perfectly and by halves, read over? What makes | 

them wine and mangle that in their ice, 
- which 22 275 could ſwallow whole i in their ubſcrip- 
tions? 


- But 8 . and mince them all to bits. Dune. 
2. To mention any thing 


T know nd W4 


Ab ad fort ts mince this matter, 
g it light'to Caſſo. 
| Theſe Fire, 


WW 


e ning, the capacity n |. 


Of your ſoft cheveril conſcience ranks Tetetvs; A 
LY 
our dut ;: | 
For ſo it 3s, howe'er you mince it; 8 
FTke we part; I ſhall evince it. Audibros, | 
Siren; no mine the ſing. \ + 
And mollify r with 2 ow : 

- Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 5 
Bu barely not forbade it. Dryden 18 jpanifs Fry ar. 
If, to mince his meaning, 1 had Re Deg | 
der 57 4 of what, e ſaid, or taken from the | 


IA 


C | him. 
+ Theſe, ſeeing no lere water enough to nee 
a general deluge, were forced to mince the gt 
and make only a partial one of it, reſtraining it 
to Aſia. M coll odeward, 
35 10 ſpeak with alete fred; to elip | 
5 (57 fir dame, whoſe face between 
Beho on ſim e, whoſe face een 
e 
ors ſhake 25 ders to hear of pleaſure's*name. * 
TIP: OT T4; | 


ö 


mine. D. FE 


Ec: munen 3 
; Nice ay BY 'by mort ſteps; 7 to act with 
9 7 


To walk b 
bb 0 
to affect gie 


* mate for fuck a wine minion, 


755 | 
By 1 her fide did fit the bold Saule, 2 + 
_ Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding boy, PRE of | 


8 Fr ror two mixing ſt 


an 


Bacon Heuty VII. *F 
v. a. (contracted, as it 


Bacon. 


What means the ſervice of the church ſo im- 


+ etertic 
South's Sermons, | 
' Revive the if. 5 | 


ſcrupulouſly; by a | 
- little at à time; to palliate ; to extenuate. | 
2 to N 8 it in love. but directly 

harm. Henry Ys 
| 3: Likivg ; ; Choice; inclination; - propenfion ; F- 


of his expreſſion, 1 certainly Bad's „ | 


het Mincte virtue, and | * 


rupulouſneſs ; aud * 11 


** reeve, miller, and cbok, are as wack” <- 


Juſtice 1 nothing mnoingly, but all with 
preſſed and heaped, and even mere mea- 


This word being often uſed for the ſoul ging 


ſay "that they are of à diſtractec ind, inftead of 
a broken underſtanding : which word, nu, we 
uſe alſo for opinion; as, F am of this or that min. 


mind's ſake : ſometimes for the knowledge of prin- 
ciples, which we have without diſcourſe : often- 
times for ſpirits, angels, and intelligences: but 
as it is uſed in the proper ſigniſication, including 
both the underſtanding agent and paſſible, it is 
. deſcribed to be a pure, ſimple; ſubſtantial act, not 
de ending upon 


at large thus; a part or particle of the ſoul], 
* whereby it doth underſtand; not depending upon] 
matter, nor needing any organ, free from, paſſion 


A badet ent fe Wang by;" 8 e 
i mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and berg 22255 | 
2. To ſpeak ſmall ey imperfealy. 4: 


and ſometimes for men's conditions or virtues; as,, 
- he is of an honeft nd, or a man of a jaſt r | 
ſometimes for afedion : ; as, I do this for my 3 


„ 
% 
ome ws . 5 
* 
* 


1 I— — — — 


matter, but having relation to that | 
0 ch is — as to his firſt object, or more 


- Thovghts ſentiments. | 
In theſe-myſterious words; his wind ane 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reh. 


Dc 


So mimich truth, it looks the very ſame. Granville, . other, as oe minding lady | | 's. Opinion.” . 1 Ay 
ö ds. $ andthe oacſpeilide'w of Bat i e carth-was-not of my mi 
| 11 30 5 4 — era rf. fe (from mimich.) 4 Dryden Fables. | If you ſuppoſt-as-fearin jg. you, it Mook. Shathy, 
By an excellent faculty in minickry, my corre- Mr NCIN er, min Lelng- 1 . adv, (from Pe] . | 0 ne A finite jel __ _ Y hay 
ſpondent tells me he can aſſume my air, and ive 4 In ſmall parts; not f ly. 6 22 becauſe God has exif N Au 


but there is no real matter coextended With ink. 


ſure, Eater.“ mite ce. Lit, 
14 The gods permitting traitors to ſucceed, 
bes — 5 1. J. (Seni, Sax. ** Become not parties in an inipious deed; 
I. L e inte IF we 14 * And, by che tyrant's murder, we may find, 
11 am a very fooliſh, fond a 2 ö That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Gra 
ear 1 am not in my perfect mind, Sbabsſp. | mill, 


6. Memory ; remembrancy. 
I The king knows their diſpoſition; a ſmall touch 
will put hi in mind of them. 
When he brings 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein ſer 
His tripled-coloured bow, whereon to look, 
And call to min his covenant. Milton's Par. 
Theſe, and more than I to mind-can bring, 
' Menalcas has not yet forgot to ling. Init. 
The cavern's mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus'd Was out of mind. V9 
They will put him in ind of his own waking 
thoughts, ere theſe dreams had as yet made 5. 
impreflions on his fancy, Atterbury'r Serniy, 
A wholeſome law time ont of ud, 
Had been confirm d by fate's decree. Ju 
To Mixp, mind. v. a: [from the noun.] 
1. To mark; to attend. 
His mouruful plight i is Rrallowed up unwareg 
| Rh nga, of his own that minds another's care,. 


Bain; 


— 
* 


oz 


. Pay Rn 


coming from without, and apt to be difſevered as 
| from that which is mortal. Raleigh. 
I thought ch eternal Mod. «©. 

Had made us maſters. > Dryden, 
2. Intellectual capacity.  -. | 


For not allowing life a longer date 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 
He found them not ſo large as was His mind. Conoley. 


Our qheſtion 4 18, Whether all be Grd whteln is 
done without direction by ſeripture, and not he- 
ther the Iſraelites did at any time amiſs, by fol- 


„8 3 ar. 
We will ebnüder of your ſuit; EP PWR Oe ©" 2 
Aud cone” ſome other time to know] our mind. | 
PRES 844%. Y 

7% %- hard to me Hat brought your" mind, 


a, fear 
id. 5 EP Shabtſp. | 
i have nothing elfe but ably this; wr 
And now methinks I have a mini to it. 2 . 
- Be of the ſattie mind ont towards another, - 
Nom. xii. 16. 
9 Hl don 8 wife alter thy ing? forluke her | 
| | not. 5 - Bgelus. 
- Phey had a #ind to French Beilnin; bet they 
have let fall their bit; 
Sudden wird aroſe 
"fr Advif} nut to Nr th Occasion ha, 
* Given him by this great conference, to know: - 
Of things above this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


- inflate to" a+ man that hath à wind to be 
wicked. whetranifien: of ſins may be had upon 

Auen chea 7's term. Faulen, Sermons. 
- = Suppoſe that alher eight years: peace he hath a 


ind td infringe any of his treaties, or:invatic a 
n 18 EO IE TON we e make 2 


5. 


We ſay that leurning's endleſs, vas blathe fate | 


lowitig their own minds without: * Conriſe of } 


"ll prove as hard to you in telling her. | 


Baron. 1853 7 an 8 5 


Waller coaſted on the other fide of the river, | 
20 no a th: be | | 


e bind 5 1 tee to de . 5 —— 
All the arguments to a good: hk * 5 very 


9 


Spenſer” s Fairy Nun 


Not then miſtruſt; but tender love injoins, 
=, That [ ſhould mind thee oft; ; and mind thou me! 


| Milt, 
Mt; in the raving of a frantick muſe, 
| And minding more his Verſes than his way, 
s Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well. Ro/conny, 
_ Ceaſe to requeſt me; let us miid'our way 
Another ſong requires another day. Drydes, 
He is daily called upon by the word, the Hi 
ſters, and inward ſuggeſtions of-the holy ſpirit, o 
attend to thoſe proſpeRts, atid ind the things tin 
belong to his Nr TS OY, Rogers 
2. To put in mind; to remind. 

Let me be puniſhed, that have minded you 
0 vrhat you. ſhauld forget. Sbalgſp. Winter's Tal 
1 deſire to mind ole Folens of St. Auſtin, 

Burna 
© Fhis LY me of a cobbling colonel, L' Efirang 


2 ack as ts. Te. N 
. 


„ 


ſition, if it could be proved, is of little uſe, Lo. 


75 Mind, mt nd. . u. 
diſpoſeck. : 
hen one: . mindeth to go into rebella, 


truſt. 

MI. NOED; wün- did. 4d Laon mind. 3 
1. Diſpoſed ; 5 ati affected. 
Me come to know. 

How vou. ſtand minded in the weighty diff rence 
Between the king and you. Shakz/p. Henry Vll. 
gs _ Whoſe fellowlhip therefore unmeet for ther, 

Good reaſon was thou freely ſhopld'ſt diſlike, 
And be ſo minded fill. ' Milton's Paratliſe Le 
f men were mindedto live virtuouſly, to belien 
2 God "would'be no hindrance to any ſuch deligh 


der! very much for its advancement. Tilldj 
. Pyrrhos is nebly minded; and Fain 
Would live to thank him, Pai 


2. Minded: is uſed 1 a8, high 
* in compounds : 6, 0 


. I am not el 1 Have G0 proud leoks.'# 
z. We ſay Itkewiſe au- minded. 
Mi'wDev' 17% mtnd-fal. adi. {mind and fol J 


on 
ab emal ue . didi e. 6] 7 Es ; 


* . 


1 o incline; to be 


he willconvepaway al his lordlhips to ſeoffces in 


* c „ CO Woe”. \ 
© FR a2 et ES 
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3 
5 


5 
8 
2. 
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| 
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I ſhall only d him, that the contrary ſupp» _ | 


r 
a of n. 
Lale the uſefulneſs of y 
and 1 pos you to "be mindful of Four won 
mda F. adv. [from mind · 


LY 
[Mi/nDFULLY), heedfully. oth | 


ful.] Attentively ; 
oF 1 0 Att rt Ang regard 

l.] e — 
. Woe Eren. 14 Afrom mind * | 
9 tire; regardleſs. | 
=” _— Athens, — of thy 3 3 
now thy great deede, when neighbour Hates, 
But for ny 22 and fortune, trod upon them. 


. Shabeſp. 
ſtrong eagle i in the Glen 58 755 
ae? ran Fa. rage, and hoſtile care. 
8 K. nd the rocky cliff, or cryſtal flood, Prior. 
_ 2. Not endued with a mind; having no in- 
1 ual powers. 
. angels bodileſs, pure, nit. ; 
Then other things, which mindleſs bodies 8 


Forget 


8 Or elſe a hovering tem orizcr. Shaægſp. Wint. Tale. 
5 Minp-srxickxz, m 'nd-strikn. adj. [mind 
: _ fricken.] Moved; affected in his 


ind. 
"He had been fo 1 by the 83 of 
virtue in that noble king, though not born his 


ſubject, he ever profeſſed himſelf. his ſervant. 


ume, min, pronoun poſſeſſive. [myn, Sax. 
nien, Germ. mien, Fr. meus, Lat. It was 
anciently the practice to uſe my before a 
conſonant, and mine before a vowel, which 
euphony ſtill re uires to be obſerved. 
Mine is always u ed when the ſubſtantive | 
=} precedes: as, this 15 my cat; this cat is 
nine.] Belonging to m | 
BS Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, bu Iam "54S He 
Upon a. wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten Lad, Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
When a wiſe man gives thee better counſel, 
ive me mine again, Sba te. King Lear. 
oss bee ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
N 5 wie and children s ghoſts 1 will haunt me ſtill. 


5 A friend Xt: mine is come to me, and I have no- 

* thing to ſet before him. I 

„That . E Dryden. | 
5 5 Ming, min. u. L [mine, Fr, mabyn or maun, 


Welſh, "an maen lapis, 1 in the plural ein. ] 
1. A place or cayern in the earth which con- 
taius metals or minerals. | 

Though ſtreighter Sounds your forturie did con- 


fine, 


nd 1 *. + [from *; 


And miners cruſh d beneath their mines are found.. 
| f A, Dryden. F : | 


Laſt, he man. Davies. 
id; unthinking. 
| * thee a groſs low t,a . lave, | 


Sidney. . 
the reftrained ſenſe are bodies that may be 


Mi NERAL,. min- ner- l. adj. 


A 


lr. in the . phraſe, or receive additional in- 


urn 


To Mins, min. v. N. [from the noun 4 o 
dig mines or burrows; to form any Not: 
lows underground. ü 

The ranging ſtork in ſtately beeches dwells; 
The climbing goats on hills ſecurely feedj _ 
The mining coneys ſhroud in rocky cells. Marton. 
Of this various matter the terreſtrial globe con- 
fiſts from its ſurface to the greateſt depth we 
ever dig or mine. HWoodward's Natural Hi iftory. | 


To Mins, min. v.#. To ſap; to ruin by | 
mines; to deftroy by flow degrees, or | 
ſecret means. | 

It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 

While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen, , Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouth; but the citizens made a coun- 
termine. Hayward. 

Mink R, mtn-ar. n./. 8 Fr. from mine.] 

1. One that digs for metals. 

By me kings palaces are puſh'd to FER 


2. One whio makes military mines: + 
As the bombardeer levels his miſchief at cities, 


Tatler. 

MINERAL, Were . dl. n. J. Tmrinerals; 
Lat.] Foſſile body; matter dug out 
of mines. All metals are minerals, but 
all minerals are not metals. Minerals in 


melted, but not malleated. 1 
She did confeſs, the had - 6 


Should by the minute ſeed on life, and ling'ring 
By inches waſte ou. Shad Cymbeline.. 
The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, 
copper, and tin, are of great value. Bacon. 
Part hidden veins digg'd up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ſtone, Milton. 
Minerals; nitre with vitriol; common falt with 
allum; and ſulphur with vitriol. _ Woodward, 0 


Confiing of 
foſſile bodies. 
By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man 
may conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingre- 
dients of any maſs found there. Woodward. 
Mr NERALIST, min- nèr-Al-ist. 2. F. from 
"I One ied or employed i. in mine- 
rals. | 
A mine- digger may meet with a gem or a 
nere, which he knows not what to make of till 
he ſhews it a jeweller or a mineraliſt. Boyle. 


— 


The metals and minerals which are lodged i in 


the perpendicular intervals do ſtill grow, to ſpeak | 


..creale. Woodward. 
Minen, 'LOGIST, mla-n&r-4/-16- dzhlst. . 5 
[mineralogie, Fr. from mineral and Wwe] 


Many authors deny it, and the exacteſt minera- 
| Is iſts have rejected it. Brown's Vulg. Err. | 
MinERA'LOGY, -min-ner-al-16-dzhy. 


minerals. 


| Mixz'vzs,. min-dv/-r. . 8 A Hin with 

ſpecks of Witte Ainſfevorth, 
To MI'NGLE, ming't. wv. 4. N 

1. To mix; to join; to compound; to unite 

with ſomething ſo as to make one maſs. 

| Sulphurous-and.nitrous'foam 
| They found, they mingled; and with ſubtle art, 
Concocted and aduſted, they. reduc d. 


To blackeſt grain. | Mitte, 
Lament with me! with mie y pr for ow jo | 
a And mingle your united tears with mine! 100 


_ Our ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very. 
names, we are ready to mingle with ourſclves, and 


: | 1 your large heart was found a e ns 
be A workman, to avoid eln worked in a 
groove or minc=pit thereabouts, which was little 
0h eſteemed. Boyle. | 
0 A mine-digger may meet with a gem, which he | 
2 knows not what to make of. Boyle. 
The heedleſs mize-man aims only at the obtain-. 
ine a quantity of Tuck a metal as may be n 
9e. 
e 2, A cavern TE under any fortification that | 
i GE it may fink for want of ſupport ; or, in 
weer war, that powder may be lodged | 
. Which being red at a proper time, 
i Whatever is over. it may be blo n up and | 
royed. .. .. 1 
3 By what eclipſe hall that fun be 8 
1 wine bath erſt throw n down fo fair 2 tower? 
8 What ſacrilege bath ſuch a ſaiot diſgrac'd? 
4 "Build up the walls of Jeruſalem, 8 208 
1 4 broken down, and fill pe the mines that you. 
bs. wok. A EP | 
110 i a city $ 
; Ao Toba ry, ſcale, and mine, 
* 
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And play the humble hoſt. 


the miner . himſelf in ruining private houſes. 


For you a mortal wn; which, being took, | 


One who diſcourſes on minerals. 3 


. J. 
from mineral and 4 The dodtrine A | 


y.of them. 


* 1 
2. To contaminate; to male 0 of . 
parts. 
3 Tro confound the race ben 
Of mankind in one root, and Earth Ty Hell. 


To mingle and involve. Milton. 
The beſt of us e contented with a mingled, 


imperfe& virtue, Rogers's Sermons. 
3. To confuſe. . / | 
There mingle broils. Milton. 


To Mix on, mingl. v. 1. To be WED ; 
to be united with. | 
Ourſelf will mingle with ſociety, 
Shakeſp. Macketh, 
Alcimus had defiled himſelf wilfully in the 
times of their ming ling with the Gentiles, 
| 2 Mac. xiv, 13. 
5 Nor fene nor ſtateſmen, 
Could have completed ſuch an ill as that, 
If women had not mingled-in the miſchief. Rowe, 
She, when ſhe ſaw her ſiſter nymphs, ſuppreſs'd 
Her rifing fears, and mingled with the reſt. Addiſon. 


| MNGLE, ming. 2. / [from the verb.] Mix- 


ture; medley ; ; confuſed maſs. 
Trumpeter, - 1 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Sh. 
Neither can I defend my Spaniſh Fryar; though 
the comical parts are diverting, and the ſerious 
moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle. 
Deyn 'r Dufreſnay: - 
M1 'NGLE8, ming'-glar, 1. [from the verb. 
He who mingles. 


Mi xi runE, min“-it-shür. 1. . [miniatures 


Fr. from minimum, Tat] > 
1. Painting in water-colours with powders 
tempered with water. A mode of paint - 
ing almoſt appropriated to {mall figures. 
2. Repreſentation in a ſmall compaſs ; repre- 
ſentation leſs than the reality. 

The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to 
have the picture of their face in large, would in 
each of theſe bubbles ſet forth the miniature: 'of 
. them. Sidney. 

If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a 


- nized, and the whole ſpecies in miniature? in 
order to keep, our poſterity from dwindling, we 
have inſtituted a tall club. 
; The hidden ways 6 
of nature would'ſt thou know? how ft he 
frames . 
All things i in miniature? thy ſpecular orb 
Apply to well diſſected kernels: lol! 
Strange forms ariſe, 1 in each a little plant 
Unfolds its boughs: obſerve the gender threads | 
Of firſt beginning trees, their roots, their leaves, 
In narrow ſeeds deſerib'd. Ty 
3. Gay has imprope made it an adjective. 
Hers ſhall . e bid its colours flow, . 
And make a miniature creation. grow. Guy. 
Mixixin, min ny. Klin. adj. Small; dimi- 
nutive. Uſed in flight contempt. 
Sleepeſt, or wakeſt thou, jolly lhepherd,. . 
Thy theep be in the corn; | * 
And for one blaſt of thy ell mouth, "LIE, 
Thy ſhcep ſhall take no harm. Shateſp. King Tar. 


M1'N1K1N,. min: ly. 1. . A; imall ſort | 


 Minims of nature; : ſome of Es 


Their ſnaky folds, and added wings. Milton, 
2. This word is applied, in the northern 
counties, to a ſmall ſort of fiſh, Which Bey | 
pronounce mennim. See Mix NOT. . 
MINIMUS, min- u- müs. n. 7 [Lat] A 
beiog of the leaſt fie. 
Get yon N Talents 
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q You bead, . 
i LES. ee menen, 


diminutive race, we ſhould ſee mankind epito- IR 


Aduiſon' Guardian. 5 : 


* Philipss | 


of pins, | 
Mi'xIn, min 9G 2 fe 7 name, Lat. ; 
. A ſmall being; Fr 
ot. A ; 


Wond' rous in length, and.corpulence, . —— 72 : 


Von minimas, of bes. kaorgrds mad . | 
lobe. of 
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” it 23 dend to ſhine as lights in the world, 
"TOE OT ns 1 


Mon, mln'-opdn u. ſ. (mignon, Fr.) Al 
a 


£ 


% 


word of contempt, or of Night and fami- 


MIN 


fling ; a low dependant ; 
one who -pleaſes rather than benefits. A 


favourite; 


Har kindneſs. 
Minion, ſaid ſhe; indeed I was a e one in 


thoſe days; 1ſeea number of lads that love you. 
Sidney. | 


L- 


© They were made great courtiers, and in the way 

C of minions, when -advancement, the moſt mortal 

| offence to envy, ſtirred up their former friend to 

. overthrow them. : 

One, who had been a ſpecial » minion of Andro- 

manas, hated us for having diſpoſſeſſed him of her 
6; heart, = - Sidney, | 


do rite thy minions . 1 


1 it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy ſovereign. Shaleſp. Ham vl. 
lis company muſt do his minions grace, 

W hilt I at home ſtarve for a merry look. SBI. 

Edward ſent one army into Ireland; not for 


—— heib'2s guard che perſon of "his minion 


Piers Gaveſton. Davies. 
If a man ſhould Jaonch into the Hiſtory of 
human nature, we ſhould find the very minions of 


. Princes linked. ĩn conſpiracies againſt their maſter. 1 


L" Eftrange. 


The drowſy tyrant by his minions led, 4 


To regal rage devotes ſome 4 N 's head, Swift. 

 Miniovs, min'-nyds. [from minium, 
Lat.] Of the colour © red lead or ver- 
million. ; 


Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a | 


9 red and minjous tincture from ſprings that fall i into 


— 


* — 


it. Brown, 


- To M“ NISH, mln -nish. b. 2. [from diminiſh 
minus, Pat.] To laſſen; to 29 to im- 
< pal; = 


Ye ſhall not mini ought from your bricks of | 


Fa daily taſk.. Exod. v. 19. 


They are mini fed: and brought] low throughop- | | 


- preſſion. 1 ., Pſalm cyii. 39. 
Another law was to being i in the filver of the 
realm to the mint, in making all clipt, miniſted, 


— 


or impaired coins of Yver, nqt to be current in 


payments. Bacon's Henry VII. 


MINISTER, eln l tür. u. . Uninifter, 
Dat. miniftre, Fr.] 


4. An agent; one Who is en to any 
end; one who acts not by any inherent 1 


authority, but under another. 
Tou, whom. virtue, hath made the princeſs of | 
unt be not the uin Aa. of ruin. Sidney. 
Rumble thy belly full; ſpit, fire! ſpout, rain! 
r rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters; 
Es tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs: 
But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, 8 
That have with two pernicious daughters Join d 
Your high-engender d battles, gainſt a head 


"Bo old and white as this. Shakeſp. King Lear. : 
33555 * miniſter advanc d, 
WE the due victim | 


Other ſpirits govern'd by.the will, 


Shoot through their tracks, and diſtant t muſcles? Ay; 5 
This ſovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 
© Reſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad. 8 


2. One Who is employed in the adminiſtration 
<> government. 

: gs muſt be anſwerable to God, but the 
i! ifers to kin , whoſe 

_ they 6] muſt 


- One who ſerves at the altar; one who 
"- performs ſacerdotal functions. 


ng. Adi en. 
2 vin fer: of the goſpel; are eſpecially requir- 
-becauſe the 


\ 


Sidney, : | 


eyes, ears, and hands | | 
 anforerable to God. nd man. 


| 


1 


FEjpaphras, a faithful minifer of Chin. I Cal. i. 35 LE 
: 3 miniſters are always preaching, and the 
— or edicts againſt dancing and | 


5 more oblerrable; and the prefun 
knowledge, and the dignity of their office, gives | 


- — — 


n. To attend; to ſerve in any office. 3 


1 


+ 


a peculiar force and authority to their example. 
Rogers. 
the never was a friend to hereticks and infidels ; 
that he has always been civil to the miniſter of 


his pariſh, and very often given ag to the | 


charity-ſchools. 
4. A delegate; an official. 18 * 
If wrongfully, | 3 
Let God revenge; for I may never ut | 
An angry arm againſt his miniſter. _ Shakeſp.. 
5. An agent from a foreign power without. 
the dignity of an ambaſſador. 


To Mi'x1sTER, min'-nlis-thr. v. a. PE Gro, 
La To give; to ſupply; to afford. 
the cuſtoms of the\Iriſh would miniſter. 


and antiquity of that people. Spenſer on Treland. 
No he that miniftereth ſeed to the ſower, both 
- miniſter bread for Four food, and multiply your ſeed , 
' ſown. 2 Cor. ix 

| e W patient bears . 
0 The artiſt s hand that mir iert the cure. Or,. 


To Mix Is TER, mln“-nls-tür. ©... > | 


prion of their ] 


= Calidus contents himſeif with thinking, that 


4 


occafion of a moſt ample diſcourſe of the original | 


- MIN 


"Theſe f peeches of Jerom * Ckryſoftar pla, 

1 allude Tata ſuch miniſterial garments as vm 

then in uſe. Haul 
4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, or perſgy 

in ſubordmate mace gat fe 
MtnisTERIALLY, min nls-t&-ry41-4. 4% 
In a minifterial m. aner. 

Supremacy of office, by mutual agreement yy 
voluntary economy, belongs to the father; ; Whi 
the ſon, out of voluntary condeſcenſion, fubma 
F to act mi ferialhy, or in capacity of mediator 


Mr NISTERY, min "pls try. mixiſt 
rium, Lat.] Office; e 
| mow contracted to miniſiry, but uſed b 


Milton as four ſyllables. 
They that will have their chamber filled wich 
a good ſcent, make fome odoriferous water 
blown about it by their ſervants mouths that ay 


dexterous in that miniftery. 
This temple to frequent 
with minifteries due, and ſolemn rites. Mila 


Mix IS TRAL, min'-nis-tral: adj. from mi. 


251 ler.] Pertaining to a miniſter. 


Mi'nisTRANT, min”-nis-trant.' adj. [fron 


| 
Pope accents it, not according to analog, 


At table Eve SF 
Miniſter'd naked, and their flowing cops 5 
With pleaſant liquors crown'd. Milton. 


2. To give medicines. 
' Can'ft thou not inter to a ld Ates d. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the drain? 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
3. To. give applies of things needful; to 
give aſſiſtange; to contribute; to afford. 
Js Others miniſtered unto him of their ſubſtance. 
Luke. 
_He wha has a ſoul wholly void of gratitude, 
ſhould ſet his ſoul to learn of his body; for all the 
parts of that miniſter to one another. 
There is no truth which a man may more e vi- 
dently make out than the exiſtence of a God; yet 
he that ſhall content himſelf with things as they | 
miniſter to our pleaſures and paſſions, and not make 
enquiry a little farther into their cauſes and ends, 
985 live long. without any notion of ſuch a being. 
Locke. 
- 'Thoſe good men, who take fuch pleaſure in re- | 
lieving the miſerable for Chriſt's ſake, would not | 
have been lf leſs forward to minifler unto Chriſt him- b: 
- NFelf. t | Atterbury. 
Faſting is not abſolutcly good, but relatively, 
and 28 it in;fers to Ober virtuen. 78 ts 1 


| * Smalridge's Sermons. ; 
4. To attend on the (ores of God. 1 
Whether propheey, let us prophecy according | I 
to the proportion of faith; or miniſtry, let us 
Wait on our miniſtring. 


miniſler./ ' 


3 Attendant; acting at command. . 


Underſtanding i is in a man; courage and viva- 


neſs, in the ox, 
From eſſences unſeen, celeſtial 1 names, 
.  Enlight'ning ſpirits, and e flatncs, 


Lift we our reaſon to-that ſovereign cauſe, ob 


— 7 


Doe 


Who bleſs'd the whole with life. 


2. Acting under ſuperior authority. 
For the miniſterial officers in court 55 muſt 


Abſtinence; the apoſtle determines, . is of no 
- ather real value in religion, than as a mini/terial 

cauſe of moral effects; as it recalls us from the 
; world, and gives 2 ſerious turn to our thoughts. | i 
2 ö Rogers... 


ſticks or 


South. | 


| 5 Rom. xii. *. i 
"Dirydee. | MinisTe' RIAL, min. als 8 yal adj. en 


city in the lion; ſervice, and miniſterial officiouſ- | 
ON Brown. ; 


8 be an eye upon them. Bacon's Advice to Pillers. | 4 | 


on the tecond ſyllable, 

45 | Him throucs, and pow'rs, 
88 and dominations minifirant, 
Accompany'd to heav*n-gate. Milton“, Par. I 

Miniſtrant to their "QUEEN with buſy care, 


4 Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare. 


. 1 
I Mini1STRA'TION, in- ls tra“ Shan. n | 


from miniſiro, Lat.! ... 

1. Agency; intervention; office 8 an ape 

delegated or commilſioned by another. 
God made him the inſtrument of his prove 
dence to me, as he hath made his own land t. 
him, with this difference, that God, by his ni 
Aration to me, intends to do him a favour. Tayln, 
Though ſometimes effected by the immedize 
flat of the divine will, vet 1 think they are mot 

ordinarily done by the miniſtration of angels. 
Hale Origin of Mankind, 

2. Service; office; eccleſi: aſtical function. 
The profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy pri- 


an attendance at the altar. Law, 


"the former, the miniſter is more holy. Atterbuy. 


Mr'xisrzx, min'- nis-try. n. /. [contradid 
from iniſtery; run, Lat. ] 
T, Office; ſervice. 


$6 confequence, an anarchy of all things, ſo fu 
| from being agreeable to the will of God | declare 
in his great houſhold, the world, and eſpecial 
in all the miniftrics of Ris proper houſchold the 
church, that there was never yet any- time,! 
belicve, ſince it was a number, when ſome d 
ts members v were not more ſacred than others. 
Spratt's Sermuu. 
2. Office of one ſet apart to preach 3 eccle 
faſtical function. 

Their miniftry perform'd, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their ſtory written left, 
They die. Milton's Par. Lip 
Saint Paul was ehr called to the wr 
e of the goſpel, and had the whole dodris 
. of che golpel.from God by immediate revelation 
and was appointed the apoſtle of the Gentiles fur 
. Propagating it in the heathen world. Lol 


Leency ; interpoſition. 

he natural world, he made aſter a mira 
3 but directs che affairs of it ever fin 
F 
cond cauſes Atter 
\-*:To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, 


*% 


3. rern . to. te. <cclela- 


| * And? -tWas wha ae to deal the OW. 


Pad 
The 


* 3 — i 
»>14* 2 ' g 


ES Walerlul a 


his word z A 
Dig, 


miniſter.) Attendant; acting at comma, Wi 


a ; "_ L * N N 
- A. "EY 9 
* = 


feſſion, becauſe it, is a mn ifration i in holy thing, | 


If the prefent in Hration be more glorious than 


-So far is an aan of all e and, i 55 


ſtanding rules, and the ordinary miniſtry ol b. | 


kk». wo = an. 


== 


[5 VIU. min -yüm. u. * [Lat.] 


1 2; cellent in Ann and Ag old ulcers. 


L not fick, which is only preſently after ſpawning, 


wu ſmallworm in hot weather, and in- the Spring 


1 4 | f: font of minnozo fiſhing 
RS M/NOR, mi- nür. at. (Lat. 
1. Pett 3 


2 
N 


the mir of the gods, 
| eee human ſouls. 


1 + Bentley. 
; Buſineſs. GEE FR FN 5 > 2 

| 1 fer wicked miniſtry o — IAG ryden. 
12 — employed 1 in the publick, affairs of 


te. 
5 _ converſe i in full freedom with many aner 
| al men- of both parties; and if not in equal 
number, it is purely accidental, as happening to 


o 71 * 1 9 
7 g — 26% > ;_ n 7 
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St. 


_ Melt lead in a broad earthen veſſel unglazed, 
nnd ſtir it continually till it be calcinazed into a 


I 3 4 ry than another. — 


mae the fire, ſtirring it in the ſame manner, and 
n becomes yellow; in this ſtate it is uſed in 
paainting, and is called maſticot or maſſicot; af- 
ver this put it into a reverberatory furnace, and 
rt will calcine further, and become of a fine red, 
_ which i is, the common minium or red lead: among 
dee ancients; minium Was the name for cinnabar: 

me modern minium is uſed exterffally, and is ex- 


Hill's Mat. Med. 
landen, min“-nök. u. . Of this word I 
know. not the preciſe meaning. It is not 


i | unlikely that minnock and minx are origi· : 
: | | He is young, and his minor: 


' nally the ſame word. 
An aſs's nole I fixed on his head; 


Anon his Thiſbe muſt be ed, 
And forth my in nocſ comes. 

I b uh vxow, min*nd. 1. %: [merue, Fr.] A very 
| ſmall fiſh; a pink? a corruption of. 8 


| which „ 
Hear yon this triton a the minnows ? Shakes. 


The minnow; when he is in perfect ſeaſon, and 


hath a kind of dappled or waved colour, like a 


| back altneft black or blackiſh :; he is a ſharp biter 


we make excellent minnow tanſies; for being 


ae i falt, and their heads and tails cut | 


olf, and their guts taken out, being fried with 


The nimble turning of the minnow is the per- 


inconſiderable. 

If there are tty errours and minor lapſes, not 
conſiderably 1 injurious unto faith, vet is it not 
"I to oor Jateriour fallities. 

3 altered this cuſtom, from caſes of kigh | 
concernment to the moſt trivial debates, the minor 
0 The difference of a third part in ſo large and 
| collective an account is not ſtrange, if we conſi- 

der how differently they are ſet in minor, and leſs 
miſtakeable numbers,” 
M non, mi'-nbr. 1. 
. One under age; one whoſe.youth cannot 
Jet allom him to manage his own affairs. 


tines are full grown. Colliers View of the Stage. 
Long as the year! s dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk -inor pants for twenty-one. Pope. 


The nobleſt blood of England having been ſhed | 
ilies be- | 


in the grand rebellion, many great 
ame ertinct, or ſupported only y minors. Swift. 


. A miner: or infant cannot be ſaid to be contu- | 


; Macious, becauſe he cannot appear as a defefidant 
in court, but by his guardian. Aylife's Parergon. 
2, ON HY or eee 8 in 


"have made acquaintance at court mare N one 


i grey powder; this is called the calx of lead; con- 


| | 
Shate/p. 


2 yolks ci eggs, primrofes and tanſy. Walton Angler. 
Walton': 1 8 | 


Brown. p ; 
Wa ordinarily entering their proteſt. ' Clarendon. | 
Brown's Vulg. Err. | 


key fc Richard the Second, the firſt ten years of | 


reign, Was a minor. Davies on Treland. 
He and his muſe might be minors, but the liber- | 


„ WE 

z | The focond or minor propoſition was, that this 

kingdom hath cauſe of juſt fear of - overthrow 

from Spain. Bacon. 

le ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was like 
a foreſt, where ideas arc ranged like animals of 
ſeveral kinds; that the major is the male, the 
minor the female, which copulate by the middle 
term, and engender the concluſion. Arbutbnot. 

To M1 NORATE, mt -n&-rit. v. a. (from minor, 
Lat.] To leſſen; todiminiſh. A word not 
yet admitted into the language. 


grees diſtance minorates the object. Glanville, | 


MixokA“rion, mt-n&-ri-Shan. 1. f [from | 
mminorate.] The act of leſſening ; diminu- | 
tion; decreaſe. A word not admitted. 


as is moſt evident in the loadſtone, whoſe effi- 
ciencies are communicable without a minoration of 
. gravity. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


; offences. e 
Fr. from minor, Lat. 
1. The ſtate of being under age. 0 


behalf of my ner; in the minority of them 
both. a Sbaleſp. 
s put into the truſt of Richard Gloſter. Shake/p. 
Ikheſe changes in religion ſhould be ſtaid, until | 
the king were of years to govern by himſelf: this 
the people apprehending worſe than it was, a 
queſtion was raiſed, whether, during the king's 
minority, ſuch alterations might be made or no. 
| Hayward | 
Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in 
the minority of his ſon, procured an act to paſs, | 
that no ſtatute made during the minority of the 


were confirmed by the king at his full age. But 

the firſt act that paſſed in king Edward the 
© Sixth's time, was a repeal of that former act; 
at which time nevertheleſs the Kg was minor. 


for a Rove proof that ſhe is not eternal. 
Burnet s T beory of the Earth. 
, Their counfels are warlike and ambitious, | 
though ſomething tempered by the 9 of | 
; their king. e Ws emple. 
The ſtate of being leſs. *' -- - 
From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue 
a minority, or ſmallneſs in the excluſion, Brown. 


3. The ſmaller number: as, the minority 


majority. 

Mr'xoTAUR, mbend- tar. u. [. [minataure, Fr. 
minos and taurus.) A monſter invented by 
the poets, half man and half bull, kept in 
Daædalus's labyrinth. 

Thou may 'ſt not wander in that Ebhrioth, 
There minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. Shake/p. | 


A monaſtery; an eccleſiaſtical fraternity; 


- hates at York and Lichfield. 


| Mi'NSTREL, mins“-trll. . AJ. Keane en un, 


meneftrallus, low Lat.] A muſician ; one 
who plays e inſtruments. 

Fark how che minfrel: gin to ſhrill and: ; 
Their merry mufick that reſounds from far, 

I The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
| I will give you the minſtrel. 

| . 1 | will give you the YE 7 
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This it doth not only by the advantageous 
| aſſiſtance of a tube, but by ſhewing in what de- 


Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, | 


We hope the mercies of God will conſider our | 
degenerated integrity unto ſome minoration of our | 


M1xo'r1ÞY, min -ndr/-[t-tF. 1. . (minorite, | 


I mov'd the king, my maſter, to ſpeak in the! + 


panther, on his ſides, inclining to a greeniſh and | king ſhould bind him or his ſucceſſors, except it} * 


&y-colour, bis belly being milk-white, and his 


« Bacon. 
11 there be evidence, that it is not many ages 


ſince nature was in her minority, this may be taken | -- 
"6 7 number of curious inventions are ſued out, which . 


held for that queſtion i in oppoligon to the 


Mr'x$STER, mins'-thr. 2. / [mmpeene, Sax.) | 


a cathedral church. The word is yet re- | 
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MIN 


Ae vulgar am become, n jeſt; | 

Eſteemed as a minfrel at a feaſt. aach 22 

. Theſe fellows ” 

Were once the minſirels of a country ſhow; 
Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet-checks and bloated faces known. 


„ 


Oſten our ſeers and poets have confeſs'd, 
That muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt;. : 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reſtrain - 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted mane, 
Attentive to the ſong; the lynx forget 
His Wrath! to man, and lick the 06. paths feet: 
Prior. 
MinsrRELS zr, mins lla n. /. Ifrom 
. ] 7 
. Muſick ; inſtrumental harmony. 555 
Apollo's ſelf will envy at his play, 5 


* 


7 


| That loving wretch that ſwears, — . 

| *Tis not the bodies marry, but the lad 

85 Which he in her angelick finds, 

Would ſwear as juſtly, that he hears, Tory 
In that ads s rude hoarſe minftrelſe Y the f. pheres. 


N ö / Donne. 
| L n | 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural ninſtrelſy, 
Till fancy had her fill. | Milian. 


2. A number of muſicians. 


Such haſt thou armꝰd the minfirelſe 5 of heav n. 
Mil, 


menthba, Lat.] A plant. | 
Then rubb'd it o'er with newly-gather'd 2 
A wholeſome herb, that breath d a grateful ſcent. 
| Dryden. 
 MixT, mint”. . 7 laut, Bac mn 

to cn, San.! 8 
1. The place where money is coined. 
What is a perſon's name or face, that receives 


have been known had there not been medals. 


Fa. Any place of. invention. 
A man in all the world's new faſhion platted,” - 

That hath a int of phraſes in his brain. Shate/p. 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great. 


grow current among the party. | 3 


7 o Mix r, mint'. v. a, {from the notn.} 
-1, To coin; to ſtamp money. 


realm to the mint, in making all clipped coins of 


ing anz remedy of weight; and ſo to ſet the mint 


| on work, and to give way to new coins of ſilver 
Bacon s Meu AY 


which ſhould be then minted. 
2. To invent; to forge. 
L ook into che ti itles whereby ey hold theſe. new 
portions of the crown, and you will find them of 
| {ſuch natures as may be eaſily mint. 


M1'NTAGE, mint“-Idzh. . þ [from mint. 


1. That which is coined or ſtamped. 


7 Its pleaſing poiſon. 
The viſa, quite transforms of ere, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon” FRO. 
Character'd in the face; | Milton,” 


2. The duty paid for coming. Aurſiuorth. 

Mrxxzx, mint-thr. u. J. [from mint. 1 
Coi er- 

Sterling ought to be of pure filver called Jac” 


| . filver, the winter muſt e if che. 
15 Camden. 


ſilver be. not pure. 


Min T MAU, mint man. 1. [mint and 
One killed i in coinage. 5 wr: 5 
He that thinketh Spain to be Bend great over - 
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Dryden. 0 


And all the world applaud his 414%. Davie — 


Miniſtring ſpirits train'd up in feaſt, nad ſong! 


£4 Y 


Minr, mint“. n. , [minre, Sax, menthe, Fre 


e p 


all his reputation from the mint, and would never 


Addiſon en Medals. | 


Another law was, to bring in ts ſilver of 115 | 


ſilver not to be current in payments, without giv= 


Bacon. 3 
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 Mi'nver, min-nft-it. =. Lf [menuet, Fr.] A 


Mr NUM, min' nüm. me . 


2. [With muſicians.) A note of flow time, | 


_. .erotchets make a minum; two quavers a 


aud the third in your boſom. 


* MI'NUTE; min alt. „ / Lane, Lat.) 


: % "Who was rea ang wonders, and 8 * 


(2 but I winuted what he 


takes greatneſ⸗ 


— 


MIN 
of kingdoms according to theirbulk 


| andcurroneys and not after their intrinſick value. 
Dan War with Hain, 


and maſter.) Ts 
1. One h prefides i in coinage.” I 


That which is coined, as * e # 


Bop ona ho ISR 1 


3. Obe who invents... | 
The great iner. of theſe terms, the ſchool-. 


men and metaphyſicians, haue wherewithal to con- 
tent them. Locke. 


e . } 


ſtately regular dance. 
The tender creature could not ſec 1 
With whom the dane d a minuet fo late. | 
John has FILES ſet up * a minus dancer. 6 


F, 


1.-{With printers.] A ſmall fort of printing | 
letter. | 


two of which make a femibrief, as two 


| crotchet, and two ſemiquayers a * 
| i 

He's the courageous captain of compliments; | 

he fights as you ling prickſons, keeps time, diſ- 

tance, and proportion; reſts his minum, one, two, 

Sbaleſp. 

Minv' TE, mu- nüt, adj. [minutus, Lat.] 
Small; little; flender ; . ſmall in bulk; 

Imall in confequence. 
Some minute philoſophers ein | 

"That with our days « our pains and Pede end. 

Denbam. 

Such an beer ſuperintendency has the eye 

2 hand of providence over all, even the moſt 

minute and inconſiderable things. South's Sermons.) 


Into ſmall parts the wond'rous ſtone divide, 
Ten thouſand of 
| The fame propention which the large poſes. 

- Blackmore. 

The ſerum i is attenuated by circulation, ſo as 
60 paſs into che minute channels, and became fit | 
nutriment for the body. Arbutbnot. 

In all diviſions we ſhould eonſider the larger and | 
more immediate parts of the ſubject, and not di- 


vide it at once into the more minute and remote 


Parts. 


. 


at Bogiol. 


3% The fixticth of an hour. 


s man ſo complete, 


© Alntoft with liſt ning raviſh'd, could not find | 
= hour of fpeech a minute. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2. Any ſmall ſpace of time. 


walk d about me ev ry minute While; . 
And if I did but flir ou of my bed, 


r to e ; 


The ſpeed of gods 


Time 3 Rot, though with ſwifteſt 2 | 


x0 5 Milton's Paradise Loft. 
| | Gods! that the world ſhould turn 
| On minutes and on moments. Denham's Sopby. 


Experience does every ure. theſadtruth | - 
— 8 South's Ser . 2 


of this aſſertion. +, 
Tell her, that I ſome certainty. may bring; : 
- Lgo * minute to attend the king. 


5 


e firſt draught of anꝝ agreement in 
| 56 this is common in the Scottiſh | 


law: as, have vou made a minute of Wat 
contract? 


2 Minvrx, t 2 FE bu, br. 
190 Ft down in ſhort hints. 
I no ſooner heard this eritick talk of my werke, 
had aid, aud refobred to 
enlarge the plan of m . \Sheffator, | 
"Mix Irr- Boo, min nit- bk. 2. / 8 
pag: e. NOW of * hints, - 


. 


| Mr —— min-nit- 
and glatt.] 


: rt; nice 
In this poltare of mind it was impoſlible for | 
him to keep that flow pace, and obſerve minutely | 


— | that from the beginning of the pumping, about 


- © * 


11 


Ale 1. bete 
Glaſs of which the ſand mea- 
fares-a minute. 


{mirt | Minv/TELY, min- ndt- y. adv. (from e FT 


To a fmall Ports exactiy; to the leaſt 


that order of ranging »— which re- 


e. 


folts an obvious icuity. 

O of night aud day, es 
And of the ſeaſons ever 38 * 
 Minutely faithful. ©. Thomſor's Sommer. 
| Mr" NUTELY, min'-nit-lf. adv. [from . 
the ſubſtantive.] 


ts 


tervening. 
What is it but a continued 
from heaven, reſounding for cver in our ears? As 


heaven, to give men no reſt in their ſins, no quiet 
from Chriſt's importunity till 
mortiferaus a ſtate. Hammond Bunduomentuls. 
2. (In the following paſſage it ſeems rather to 
be an adjective, 4s hourly is both the ad- 
verb and adjective. ] Happening 8 
minute. 
No mizately revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 
- Thoſe, he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shake. Macbeth. 


Mixv“ 'TENESS, min- nt - nls. ». /. [from | 


minũte.] Smallneſs; exility; ; inconſider- 
ablen bg 

fall vader our ſenſes by reaſon of their minutencſs. 
Bentley. 
Mex aten min At erbten n./. n- 
nute and æuateb.] A watch in which minutes 
are more diſtinctly marked than in common 

| watches which reckon by the hour. 

Caſting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found. 


two minutes after the coals had been ap in glow- 

ing, tothe total diſappearing of the fire, th ere had 
_ paſſed but three minutes. Boyle. 

Mixx, minks'. 2. /. [contracted, I ſuppoſe, 
from mennock.] A, young, as wanton: 


She, when but yet a * mins, began 

To hold the door, but now ſets up for man, Dryd. 
MTRACLE, mer-Akl. u. fe  [miracle, Fr. 

miraculum, Lat.] 


*. A wonder; ſomething above human, 
power. 
| 5, Nothing aloft fees wiFacls© 
But miſery. Sha lieſp. King 3 


Virtuous and holy, choſen from above, 


To work exceeding miracles. on earth. * Shakeſp. 
Be not offended, nature's miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta en by me. Shakeſp. 


ſome truth. 


they were not made out of vain oſtentation of 
power, and to raiſe uaprofitable amazement; but 
Tor the real benefit and advantage of men, by 
| feeding the hungry, healing all ſorts: of diſeaſes, | 
ejecting of devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley. | 
Mina enten, mi- räk“-Kü-lös., adi. Imiratu: 

leu, Fr. from wirarle.] Done by miracle; 


1. Every minute; with very title time in- | 
OFT | 
if it were winutdy proclaimed i in thunder from | 
they ariſe from ſo | | 


The animal ſpirit and inſenſible particles. ne ver 


Sirl. 
| Sir Lewd, * ; 7 5] 
Come, go with me apart. 3 Shokeſd. 
Some torches bore, ſome links, . 
Before the proud virago airs. Hudibrat. 


2. (In theology. An effect above Sinn or- 
naturat power, e in atteſtation of | 


| The miracles eur Lord are peculiarly etni- | 
nent above the lying wonders of demons, in that 


EY 


8 42 who were multiplied © 
two hundred and fifteen years from ſcventy 
iin hundred thouſand able men. 4.x EI 
Reſtore this day, for thy great name 1 
Unto his ancient and mireculous right. Hale 
Nah this ſtrength 
Miraculous yet remaining in thele locks? _ 
His might continues in thee nor for naught, Ma. 
| At che ful planting of the Cbridian religin, 
God was pleated to 2CCOmpany it with a 2. 
power. 
| Mix 4” CULOUSLY, mi- rak ds dh. © 
[from mirhrulous.] By miracle; by — 
above that of nature. | 
It was a ſingular providence of God, to dry 
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thoſe northern heathen nations down into thoſe Be 
. Chriſtian parts, where they might. receive Chi. JF 
tianity, and to mingle nations: ſo remote ni Hep t 


culoufly, to make one blood and kindred of il 
people, «ad each. to have knowledge of him. 

Spenſer on Trelond, 

| Toru was to be flain that very day; and 

Zneas, wounded as he was, could not have ts 

> paged him in ſingle combat, unleſs his hurt kad 

en miraculoufiy healed. - Dry, 

| MIRA/CULOUSNESS, ml-cak! k9-lds-ols, n./ 

{from #iraculons.] The ſtate of being &. 


cted by miracle; er to naturd 


ower. 


112 DO'R, mlt iddr. FA * Span. from 
mirar to look. F A er ; 2 gallen 
whence ladies fee ſhews. 
| Mean time your valiant ſon, who had before 
| Gain'd fame, rode round, to ev'ry mireder; 
Beneath-each lady's ftand a ſtop be made, 
; Had bowivg, took th e which they paid, 
Drys, 
My RE, Wtr. u. . nder, Dut.] Mud; dirt i 
the bottom of water.. 
le his rider from her lofty Reed, 
| Would have caſt Saen, and trod in dirty mire, 
Spenſer, 
„ 8 ths” wich is. too weak to be a = 
hone water, which ne'er left man i th' ire. 
92 Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens, 
_ km Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd Jour e out o' th' mire, 
Hudibra, 
Ee” © appeal to any man's eri be bot 
better that there ſhould be a diſtinction of land 
and ſea, than chat all ſhould be mire and water. 
More againſt Atheiſm, 
Nene plung' din mire, now by FP brambles torn, 
IJ Agſcomnus. 
To Mizs, mtr. v. a. "opus the noun.] To 
whelm in the mud z to ſoil with mud. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar s iſſue at my gates? 
Who ſmeered thus; and mir d with infamy, | 
1 might have faid no part of it is mine. Shake}, 
Mia, mir. n. J. Lmyr, Welſh; myna, Sat 
mier, Dut. 4 An ant; a piſmire. 
Mix Ess, bern. n |. from miry.) 
Dirtineſs ; fullneſs of mire. © 
Mr'xx$SOME, merk -süm. adj. {morck dark 
Dan. In the derivatives of this ſet, no 
regular orthography is obſerved: it ig 
common to write murky, to which tht 
reſt ought to conform.] Dark; obſcure. 
r e e way ſhe makes, 


r 
* TY 


oY 


Fairy Nun. 

Mr. nok, wörbrör. 5. . (miroir, Fr. e 
fs to look. 3 51 

/ ooking- laſs ; any y thing, which er 


" bibs repreſemati of bje&s b n 
'F fro P tions nee / 


"An; in bis wa s which or make, | 

_— by: miracle ; elected by power |;  Brhold your 15 che 3 2 Sperſe 
more than nat That powrwhich gave me eyesthe 5 to view, 

Arithmetical progreſſion might eaſily demon- 


- Rims: how faſt mankind would increaſe; ' over- 


| ere felt infue'd an in yard light, 


8 TOP inked eur, us| 


aye? 


1 4 * x * * . - 1 7 NA 
. ; WS. 8 
Pep? 7 gs . 2 3 p 8 
14 1 "MBs 1 he...» „ 
* rs 4 2 I "05-7" 7 A 
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Whereby my ul, as by a mirror true, 
1 older own frm 7 ke 2 f 


E | 85 It is uſed for pattern; for that on ; which | ; 


= 8 ® "Afi rroir of ancient auh in early youth. Dryden. 
. | MikaoR-STON E, mer rür-stön. 7 £{ [ ſelenites, | 


but art: the woundcd ſpirit is not ſeen, but 


T5 Mi' RTHLESS, merth Ils. adj.” [from . 


ib 6 * 7 - 
x74 he , . : 4 : . 
* 2 ” 4 
# 5 a * *. 4 o | 
A \ by * — » 


23 14 t mam 15 2 5 . po | 

WP... Wel was fet 5 
I no mirror, with fult face borrowing her neht 
2 From him >. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2  Mirroir of poets, mirreir of our age, 

her whole face beholding on thy tage, 

Pleas d and diſpleas'd with her own faults, endures 
like thoſe whom muſick cures. Waller. 
By chance he ſpy'd à mirror while he ſpoke, 
And gazing there there beheld his alter'd lookz 5 
| Wondring, he aw his features and his hne | 
80 af 28 chang d, that ſcarce himdelf he 


Late as as dpd whe er- wikds of air, 
£ In the clear mirroir of thy ruling ſtar, | 
I faw, alas! ſome dread event impend. 


LAS N N. 


0 


* 


Pope. | 


the ought to be fixed ; as, men look in | 
4 25 to adjuſt their mien or dreſs; an | 
- exemplar; an archetype. | 


: E E: ſhe did both behold and ſtudy how to expreſs forge | 


8 ; Mirrour of grace and majeſty divine. Fairy Gown: 
-- N far It thou, mirror of all martial men? | 
"Rs Shakeſp. | 


Lat.] A 3 5 of tranſparent ſtone. Ainſzv. 
MigTHs mérth“. u. he Imynpde, Sax.] Merri- 
ment; Jol; 5 gaiety ; laughter. 
To give à kingdom for a mirth, to fit, 
Any” oP. the turn. of cppang with a flave. 
Y te 
3 K _ His s eye 6 Secafion for his wit; OT 7. 
= For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirib moving jeſt. Shakeſp. 
Moſt of the appearing mirth in the world is not 


Z walks under a diſguiſe. ; 

With genial joy to warm the foul, 
—_ Bright den mix'd a 2irth inſpiring bowl. Pope. 
—_— MT, merth'-fol. ' adj, [mirth and 
7 Jul.] Merry; gay; cheerful. | 
—_ No ſimple word, "2M 
_ That ſhall be utter'd at our mirthful board, 15 
MS Shall make us ſad next morning. 


South. 


- The tealt was ſerv'd; the bowl was crown'd ; 
—_ - To the king s pleaſurc went the mirthful round. 


Prior. 


_ Joyleſs ; cheerleſs. 85 1 
ura, mr. adj. {from mire]. 3 
Deep in mud; muddy. WW 

Thou ſhould't have heard how her Horſe” fell, 


nn ho ey a Place, how ſhe was bemoiled. 
—_ - 5s + +. Shakeſp: Taming of the Shrew. 
I An men who lived lazy lives, aud died natural | 
5 deaths, by lickneſs or by a 
| -  under-ground, all dark 
creatures, and there an in 'endleſs-ſtench - 

55 and miſery: - b Temple. 


Et Above her amele roſe the chalky clay. TY Trivia. 
a have 1 ſeen ill-coupſed haunds 


diff rent Ways in miry grounds. 


e | 
* "Cling of mire.” viſt 


bedr downwards to behold our cheeks, 2 
How Do are ſtain d like meadows, yet not dry, 
Wit lime leſt on them by a flood? Shaks/p. 


Nis, ere an inſeparable particle uſed in 
* compoſition. to to war an il ſenſe, or de- 
n e ugtion, falſe reckon- 


ation of the meaning: e chance, 
| I 5 33 * to be. pleaſed; to miſlthe, to | 


2. N 


Some miſauduenturr. 


E adventures, of no leſs than. fix thouſand tb. : 
Clarendon. | To MiSBECO'ME, mls- b#-tefinw, v. 4. [mis and 
. . becomes] Not to become; to o be unſeemiy ; 


The works of nature are no leſs exact, Wan if | 


abſolute 2 8 neg mirror always 9 8 before her. 
| Hooker. 1 
0 goddeſs, tieaventy bright, Ex . 


Do with their death bury their parents ſtrife. ' 
| Shakeſp. | 
[mis and | 


| 4. 
Mis Alu ED, mis-4'md. adj. [mis and aim. | 


| MiSA'NTHROPOS, e „ . 


L miſantbrope, Fr. — A Ver of. 
| mankind. _ | 


Ben Fouſon. | 


5 and ſhe under her horſe: thou ſhould'ſ have heard 8 


e, went into vaſt caves 


miry, full of noiſome | 


Deep, throvgh a miry lane ſhe Mek d her Ways |; 


70 MisarrI v, mls-· Ap- pl; v. a. [mis and 


Sull thou. aud I fit round about ſome fountain. 95 


* The holy treaſure us to be reſerved, and iflu- 
ed fo# holy uſes, and not ifapplicd to nay other; | 


18 


Freneh, uſed in the ſame ſenfe. 
it is difficult to 


plain it. 
'MiSACCEPTA'TION, mfs- Ak-sxp- ta“ shüän. Io 


in a wrong ſenſe. 


[meſaventure, Fr. mis and adventure.) Miſ- 
chance ; misfortune ; ill lack; 
IRS. 
Year lacks zoe pale and wit; and do import 


vanceth both his reputation and enterpriſe, if | 
bravely he bchaveth himſell. 


The body conſiſted, after all the loſſes and miſe 


Diſtinguiſh berwixt 2 and deſign. 


| E Eftrange. 
The tene of a ee now and then, 


vot be an ill way to teach him more caution. 
Locke on Education. 


[from miſadventure.] Unfortunate. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes, 

A pair of ſtafcroſt lovers take their life; 
Whofe miſadventur'd piteous overthrows 


| Misapyr SED, mis- Adv 2d. adj, 
advifed.] Ill directed. 


Not aimed rightlxyx,.＋“ ſßñv 

The idle ſtroke enforcing furious way, 
Miſſing the mark of his miſaimed fight, | 
Did 1a to ground. Fainy * 


M1' SANTHROPE, mls/ An · Tro 


— 


I am miſantbropos, and hate mankind: Shag. 
Alas, 45 dean! his only ſcope 
Was to be held a miſanthrope; 


Of this 
ive. all the examples: 
but thoſe that f ow wilt ſufficiently ex- 


[mis and acceptation.] The act of taking ö 


Slaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Hayward. | ; 


os > vn ge St 


Miz avve: NTURED, mis d- tshürd. adj. 


1} Misarrrtnzvston, mis-A Miſtake ibn. 


| 
4 


Mis ADVENTURE, mze-dd-An-tzhüör. . 


bad for- a | 
| 'T „ MisAsCR1'BE, mlis-As-gkri'b. v. a. [mis 


1 


When a commander, either upon neceflity or |. 
 miſaducnture, falleth into danger, it much ad- 


Derr 


that reaches not his innocence or reputation, may | 


| * 
| Miznzco'r, ale bh gar, 
Mis BEGO“ TTEN, mis-by-g ger . . ad, 
begot or begotten with mis] 


** 15 


That your. reafvnings may bote none of their 
force by my miſapprebending or miſrepreſenting 
them, I ſhall give the reader your arguments. 

Locle. 
1. / [mis and apprehenfion.} Miſtake; not 
right apprehenſion, 

It is a degree of knowledge to be acquainted 
with the gauſes of our ignorance : what we have 
to ſay dir this head, wilt equally concern our 
miſa rpprehenfions and errors. | Glanville, 


and aſeribe.] To aſcribe falfly. 

That may be miſaſcribed to art which is the 
bare production of nature. Boyle. 
To Mis4891'@n, mis-k3-'n. 2. a. Lads and 


n.] To aſſign erroneouſly. 
. have not m:ſaſſigned t the cauſe of this . 


Boyle „ 


nomenon. ; 


not to ſuit. 5 
Either ſhe has a 'polſibili 

think impoſſible, or elſe 1 yp ble loves need not 
miſoerome me. Sidney 

What to the dauphin from England ? 
—Scort and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 
And any thing thar may not mi/become _ _ 

The mighty "Pater, 2 Shakeſp. Henry V. 

That boldneſs which-lads get amongſt play- 
fellows, has fuch a mixture o gem” and ill- 


in that which 1 


ingenuous ways of ſhifting in the world muſt be 
unlearned to make way for better E 
L 


 Portius, thou may'ſt rely upon my conduct; - 
Thy. father will not act what ME him. 


Glawfully or 
" irregularly begotten. | [ 
| | * Contaminated, baſe,  ” 
And mi ren have bel thine, - Baked. SF 
- . Your words have taken Fan as if th | 
is, 34. Jap © Eos * 
To bring man- ſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 


This into gen'ral odium drew him. 


thropie, Fr. Trop miſanibroye-t Hatred of; 
mankind. | 


Mi1$SAPPLICA' 'T10N, mis:p-plj-ki-shin. 7 


wrong purpoſe. 
The indiſtinction of mb in the cotutunity | 
of name, or the miſapplisatiom of the act of one 


Brun Vulg, Err. 
The vigilance of thoſe who-preſide over theſe | 


- | flication of their bounty Aiterbury. 


to guard againſt whatever: may. 8 us into 1 
{ applications of it. | Rogers... 


apply.) To apply to wrong purpoſes. . 
Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſu 


plied, 
2 vice ſometime by action's dignified. Shakeſp. | 


ends. owvel 
He-that knows, that whitenels is the name of | 


> 


_ apply that word: as wing as he remebs that idea. 


[mis and 1822 No - to bm 
rightly, - al 


K; ee in mak; computation, | 
anded; 1 — wa 


| 8. | 
\ Mis4a/NTHROPY, mls- An- thrò- pg. . /. Lmiſan- 


unto e, hath made ſome doubt thereof. a 1 To act 1 ill or e 


[mis and application.] Application to a 


charit ies is ſo exemplary, that perſons diſpoſed to : 
do good can entertain no ſuſpicions of the miſap- a 


It-is our duty to be Ne dete e the future, and | 


+ 


"ind colour he has-obſerved in ſnow, will not miſe |; 


Locke; | 
'To Mabe ns ND, . r&-h&nd”, *. a. 


| * 
[ 


Upon the head of valour; which; indeed, . 
Is valour miſbegor,. and came into the world 
83 Whed ſects and factious were but newly * 


| Sbetyp. 
& The 2 ihegotten infant grotye, 

And, ripe for birth, diſtends with deadly roes 
The ſwelling rind, with unavailing A 
0 leave the wooden e 9 . ee 
To Mi Anne,” mis b bv. v. 1. tous | 


behaved. ] Untaught; 0 2 heed» 3 uncivil, - 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 


Thou pout ſt upon thy. fortune and thy love. 


Slaksſp. 
MisnE#a'vious mis-by-h3-vykr. u. . [mis 
and behawour.] Ill conduct; bad-prattice. 
The miſbebaviour of particular per perſons does not 

at all affect their cauſe, ſince a man may act laud- 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
MisszLI , mie · bz · l f. 1. f. mis and bes. 


lie] Falle religion; à wrong belief, 


Misperisvna, mis: by. vür. 11. f. [mis and 


belie er:] One that holds A falſe _— 
or believes wrrongly. 


Ves, if Laren jt with a curſtintene 
r n 
It muſt be ſo. Dran Dor Sl 


7 Mises cal] 


8 5 5 calculate. 'To apts" 


SK 


_ turned confidence, that thoſe miſdecoming and dif | | 
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But, like a alles G and ſullen wench, 09 © | * i 


| ably in ſome reſpodts, who does not ſp in.gthers,, ._ 8 


ms l elt. 5. a. = 
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Mis 


Aller all the care 1 have taken, there may be, |: 
m ach a multitude 2 3 miſqtot- 
ed, m reted, calcu 
Ne Sy Arbaibnot on Coins. 
Yo M1sca's,, mis-k2'l. v. 4. (mis and call. 
To name improperly. : 
My heart will ſigh when l niſcal i it fo, Shakeſp. 
The third act, which connects propoſitions and 
deduceth on 8 from them, the ſchools call 
diſcourſe; and we ſhall not miſcal it if we name it 
_ reaſon. -  Glanville's Steps. 
What you * their folly is their care. Dryden. 
MisC4'rrIAGE, mis-kär ridzh. n fe mis 
and carriage.} 
1 Unhappy event of our undertaking; fai- 
lure; ill conduct. 
ERKeſolutious of reforming do not always ſatisfy 
Juſtice, nor poem vengeance for former miſcar- 
ige. IT Charles. 
When a counteltor, to fave himſelf, 0 
0 Would lay miſcarriages upon his prince, 
| Expoſing him to publick rage and hate, 
O, tis an act as infamouſly baſe,” 
As, ſhould a common ſoldier ſeulk behind, 
And thruſt his general in the froyt of war. Dryd. 
I the negleck or abuſe of the liberty he had, 
to examine what would really 4 for his hap- 
| Pineſs, miſleads him, the miſcarriages that follow 
on it muſt be imputed to his own election. Locke. 
A great part of that time which the inhabi- 


7 


tiants of the former earth had to ſpare, and 


_ whereof they made fo ill uſe, was now employed | 


Wis” digging and plowing ; and the exceſs of ferti- | 


+ "<a lity which contributed ſo much to their miſcarri- 4 


Xe was « retragted nt off. 
CREWS ' * Woodward's Nat. Hi 5. 
. Your cures aloud you tell, 

But wiſely your miſcarriages conceal. Garth. 

Hlow, alas! will he appear in that awful day, 

| when even the failings and miſcarriages. of the 

- righteous ſhall not be concealed, though the mercy . 
f God be magnified i in their pardon. -, Rogers. 

2: Abortion ; act of bringing forth before the 

time. 


C4 
N 
= 


| 


there died many women with child. Graint 
To Mics" aar, mls-Kar'- . v. n. lait and 
darm] 


f not to ſucceed : to be loſt in an enter- 


priſe ; not to reach the effect intended. 
N who miſcarried at ſea ? Sbale pb. 
leit concluded he ſhall be protector? 
| 5 Ls determin'd, not concluded yet: 

But lait muſt be if the king miſcurry. . 
. I you miſcarry, 

Your duſinefs of the world hath ſo an end, | 
And machination ceaſes. Shakeſp. fins Lear. 
gSßwect Baſſanio, my ſhips have all miſcarried, 
22 12 creditors grow cryel, my eſtate i is very low. _ 
| Sbaleſp. 
| I could mention ſome. projects whith 1 have 
2 asd to maturity, and others which have mi/- | 

5 carried. Ih Addiſon's Guardian. 
No wonder that this expedient ſhould ſo often 
_ © niſearry, which requires ſo much art N genius 
to arrive at any perfection i in it. N 
25 To have an abortion.” 

"ave 20 a e womb and FR breaſts. 
- Hof. ix. 14. 
eptions ſo elaborately } 


oma at length ripe 


| 


>. fax 
GS 


- many poltick | conce 
formed and wrought, and 
. + {for a delivery, do yet, 0 iſſue, rmiſcarry: and | 

2 # prove abortive. South Jer mons. 
+ 20 His wife miſcarried; but the abortion proved a 
3 ſcktus. Pipe and Arlutbnot. 

You N proved yourſelf more tender of an- 
other s embrios, than the fondeſt mothers are of 


= 


q 


There muſt be miſcarriages and abortions ; 0 2 


1. To fail; 100 to have tlie intended event; E 


E. 
Have you not heard of Frederick, the great | 


+ Our ſiſter's man is certainly miſcarried, CE”: 


Mis 


MisczrrA“ NE, mis all- Ma „ 
neus, Lat. This is corrupt 


aut 


* 


ie is thought to be of uſe to make ſome miſcel- 

lane in corn; as if you ſow a few beans with 

wheat, your wheat will be the better. | 
Bacon's Nat. Hip. 


— 


— 


various kinds. 
Being miſcellaneous in many things, he is to be 
received with ſuſpicion ; for ſueh as amaſs all re- 
; lations mult err in ſome, 121 without offence be 
unbelieved in many. Brown, 
And what the people but a herd confus'd, 

A miſcellanzous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weigh'd ſcarce worth the 
praiſe. _ Milton's Par. Reg. 


8 


| MiscELLA/NEOUENESs, mls-s&l-Ja“ nyus-nls. | 
u. ,, (from-miſcellaneous.] Compotitic on of | 


various kinds. 
MISCELLANY, mis l- In-. adj. miſ- 
cellaneus, Lat.] Mixed of various kinds. 
The power of Spain conſiſleth in a veteran 
army, compounded of 3 forces of all na- 
fs tions. 5 | Bacon. 
Ni. SCELLANY, mfs'-861-1&n- 4. Up 99 & maſs 
formed out of various kinds. 
I acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having 


| 


of other men. 
When they have join'd their pericranies, 
Out ſkips a book of miſcellanies. Sui ft. 


To Misca'sT, mls-kast”. v. 4. [mis and caſt.] 
Jo take a wrong account of. 2 
Men miſcaſt their days; for in their age they 
_ deduce the account not from the day of their 
birth, but the year of our Lord wherein they 
were born. | Brown's Yulg. Err. 


Miscna/nce, mis-tshi'ns. u. , [mis and 
chance.] III luck; ill fortune; misfortune; 3 
miſhap. | 
The lady Cecropia ſent him to excuſe the miſ- 
| chance of her beaſts ranging in that dangerous 
ſort. Sidney. 
Extreme dealing had driven her to put herſelf 


* 


the honour of her family. 
View theſe letters, full of bad mi/ehance, 
France is revolted. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
| Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come withanes between us twain... . 
Sbalep. 
Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing 
a man but ſome fault chargeable upon him; and 
nothing can be a fault that is not naturally in a 
man's power to prevent; otherwiſe it is a man's 
© unhappineſs, his TOs. or calamity, but not 
his fanlt. 


MI'SCHIEF, mis<tsbif, u. 5. [meſtbef; old Fr.] 


T. Harm; hurt; whatever is ll and injuri- 

ouſly done; 25 
The law in that cats punjſheth the thought ; 35 

e is 4 a miſchief t than an inconvenience. © |. 

PE © Spenſer on Ireland. 

Is "Dias you murth* ring W | | 

Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances . 

You wait on nature's miſchief. . Shakeſp. Macksih, 
- Thy tongue deviſeth miſchiefs.... Pſalm li. 2. 
Was I the cauſe of miſcbief, or the mann 

' Whoſe Re luſt the fatal war began? Dryden. 

2. Ill conſequence; - vexatious affair. 
States 


Sidney. . 


* 


7 Ci 


t 


would never allow that the common en Was 
- ſubdued. | 


To. 0. Mr. 8 mie tell. v. 4. . {from the 


betteln if 


nto maftin | 
or meftlin.) Mixed corn: as, wheat and 


M1381. xnous, mis-881-17'-nytis. adj. mi 
cellancus, Lat.] 1 3 compoled, of | 


| Mr'scHtEvousLy,. 


| lent my name to recommend miſcellanies or works | 


Pope. . g 


with a great lady, by which occaſion ſhe had | 
' ſtumbled upon ſuch miſebances as were little for | 


South. | 


. 


1 


81 in foreigners to aſſiſt them a gainſt a 0 
common enemy; but the miſchief was, mee allies 


Swift. | | 


. th 
MIS 


If che grab inward heat be not fweetenei 
by meekneſs, ot not governed by prudence, n 
it bring to our ſouls any benefit? rather it 
chief: them. Ca Spratt” s Sera. 
 M1'SCHIEFMAKER, mls'-tahif-mi-kvir. n. 

(from miſchief and make. One who as 
miſchief, 
Mr SCHIEF-MAKING, mis 
Cauſing harm. 
5 Chin not thou with miſchief-mating beauty, 
To interpoſe between us, look not on him. Font 
Mr'SCHIEVbDUs, mis“ -tshy-vus . adj. [fron 
miſchief.) 
1. Harmful; hurtful ; deſtructive; 3 noxious; 
pernicious; injurious; wicked: uſed both 
of perſons and things. 

This falſe, wily, doubling diſpoſition is intoler. 
| = L es to ſociety. South's Sermm, 

ut a half-ſtrain'd villain yet; 

15 mongrel miſchievous. Dryden, 

- He had corrupted or deluded moſt of his ſer. 

vants, telling them that their maſter was run 

mad; that he had diſinherited his heir, and wa; 
going to ſettle his eſtate upon a pariſh-boy ; that 
if he did not look after their maſter he would do 

"00008 very miſchievous thing... 

Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of F, Bull, 

2. 8 iteful ; malicious. - Ainſworth, 
mis „tshy-vüs-1y. adv, 
from miſchief. ] . Noxioully ;- hurtfully; 
_ wickedly, © | 

Nor was the cruel deſtiny content 
To ſweep at once her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden'd felon took a pride 
To work more miſchievouſly flow, | 


And plundered firſt, and then deſtroy'd. Dry 


M1'SCHIEVOUSNESS, mis-tshy-vüs-nls. u. 
[from miſchievous.) Hurtfulnels ; 3 Pernict- 
ouſneſs; wickedneſs. 

Compare the harm Amen, the tenderneſs, the 

_ modeſty, and the ingenuous pliableneſs, which i 

in youth, with the miſchjevorſneſs, the flyneſs, the 

craft, the impudence, the falſehood, and the con- 

- "firmed obſtinacy found in "= aged, long-praQtiled 

ſinner. © South's Sermons, 

Mr'sC1BLE, mis'-gfbl. ag. from m7/ceo, Lat] 

Poſſible to be mingled. 

Acid ſpirits are ſubtile liquors which come over 
in diſtiations, not inflammable, miſcible with wa. 
ter.  Arbuthnt. 

Miscirz“rion, mis-st-tä-shün. u. J. [mv 

and c#4tion.) Unfair or falſe quotation. 
Being charged with miſcitation and unfair deal 

ing, it was requiſite to ſay n honeſty 1s 

a tender point. \ Collier, 


-tshif-m Ak-in 8. adi. 


7 
oY 


F 


q 


88 


To. quote wrong. 
Misr ix, mis-Kla“ m. 1. . [ms and claim. 

Miſtaken Sr. ; 
__ "Error, nuſclai m and forgetfulneſs, become ſuicors 

for ſome remiſſion of extreme rigor. Bacon, 


Miscon PUT4TIoN, mls-köm- pü-ta“sbün. 
u. ſ. (mis and computation.) Falſe reckoning. 
lt wasa GD misfortune and miſcomputation d 
that time, that the party had ſo good an opinion 
of their own reputation and intereſt. Clarendn- 
2 o Misconce'ivs, mis-kön-sé“v. w. a. [10 
and conceive.] 'To migjudge to have z 
falſe notion of. 
Ne let falſe whiſpers, breeding hidden tem 
Break gentle ſleep with aiconiceived doubt. Spenſer: 
Our-endeavour is not ſo much to overthiro# 
them with whom we contend, as to yield them 
juſt and reaſonabie cauſes of thoſe things, which, 


5, 
, 


(lor want of e conſideration heretofore, they mi 
| _ conceived. Hooker: 
M . Joon of Arc hath . 


Avirgin from her tender infancy. Shakeſp- Hen, Vl 


gw * 15 * to 8 to . 


. 


1 * ON r * hun. 


8 1 
» 


Misconczhr, mis · kon St. J. 1. q 
la, 


To MiscirE, mis ot. v. a. [mis and cit.] 


E66 ww OO mw. 


*% 
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25 [mis and oi 
opinion; wron 
The other whi 


notion, 


appear to o be ſo in very deed. 


zun of the names of thi 
It will be a great ſatisfa 


of the beſt men. 


ment. 


lame * mi iſconduet: in their own behaviour. 


to walk with c care e. 


©, Misconpu'cr, mis-kön-dükt“. 2. a 


On wrong. 


nis and conjecture. 1A wrong gueſs. 


1 or candidly correct our miſconjettures. 

7 MisconJe' CTURE, 
= wv. a. Inis and conjecture.] To gueſs wrong. 
# s MisconsTs u/cT10N, mls- FR strak'-shun, 


pretation of words or things. 
u please d the king his maſter very lately 
= To frike at me upon his miſconſiruftion, 


* Wees he conjunct, and flatt'ring his dif pleaſure, | 


: 255 Tript me behind. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


7 they are ſo lable to : iſeonflruftion. Stilling fleet. 


and confirue.] To interpret wrong. 


| realon muſt ſhew. _- 8 Hooker. 
k T 7 . We would have had you heard OP > 
WT - The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons; - 
|. That you might well have ſignified the ſame 
Unto the citizens, who, baply, may . | 
Aenne us in hin. ,  Sbakeſp. ith: n.. 


8 | miſconſtrued this ſtory of mankind. / 
Do not, great Sir, 

Nor call rebellion what was prudent care, 
To guard himſelf by neceſſary war. 


his actions 8 and defam d by a Party. 


= Miscontr een 


On, 


To Mixco'vs 7 L, mls-koun” I. v. a. £ 

| and eomnfel.)- To adviſe wrong. 
Every thing that is begun with reaſon 
in come by ready means unto his end, 


. But things PEAT poets Op $ 
2 8 ie Kount. v. . 


C 


. 


$ 8 


ay No P 7 "oY * bes i t * of 
SN 5 5 
4 — > A þ * 4 
: Pd 4 . * * - 
; #8 - 7 5 \ 


wo SS 4 


and "ER Falſe | 


inſtead of it we are required 
| 3s only by error and miſconceit name 
| „ he of Jeſus "ae (uh wy one proce bo: | 
ought forth, whereby it may clearly 
ing 28 755 broug 7 y 9 
1 It cannot be that our knowledge ould be other 
5 chan an heap of miſconception and error. Glanville. 
EY Great errors and dangers reſult out of miſcon- 
s. Harvey on Conſump. 
ion to ſee thoſe pieces | 
7 moſt ancient hiſtory, which have been chiefly 
reſerved in ſcripture, confirmed anew, and freed 
Hom thoſe miſconceptions or miſrepreſentations 
which made them fit uneafy upon the ſpirits even | 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


WE M15co'nDUCT, mis-kön'-dükt. a. /. [mis 
and conduft.] III behaviour; ill manage- 


They are induftriouſly proclaimed and aggra- £ 
| vated by ſuch as are guilty or innoceut of the 


Adgifon. | 
u higbly e them to reflect, how great 
== obligations both the memory of their paſt miſcou- 
44, and their preſent advantages, laid OLIN, 


Rogers' s 3 b 


a. mis | 
and condu2.] To manage amils ; ; to rarty | 


5 ene CTURE, mls-k6n-j0k'-tobar 4 


hope they will plauſibly receive our attempts, 


Wy rotwun. 


-mls-kon-jek”- tshür. 


eee. Wrong inter- 


_ Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a | 
al the ſymbolical expreſſion.” Brown, - 
| Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted where 


* Misco'nsTR UE, mls-köôn“-stür. v. 4. (mis. 


_ That which by right expoſition buildeth up 
1 © Chriſtian faith, being miſconſirued breedeth error; 
between true and falſe conſtruction the difference 


Many of the unbelieving Iſraelites would have 
© Raleigh, 
miſconſleue his i intent, 3 


Dryden. 1 
A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find | 


n'-nf-4ns; | 5 
[mis and e Fontinuance.] Celfation 3 ee - 


4% Lai, 


bee. 
. mix COP ne, 7 5 WED | 
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MIS 


Mr'SCREANCE, mis -kry-Ans. IVY 
M1'SCREANCY, mis'-kry - An-. 2.45 
if thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 


And my true liegeman, yield thyſelf for ay, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Spenſer. 


ſimony. Ayliffe. 
| e: mls rh. Ant. n. /. [miſcreant, 
r 
1. One that holds a falſe faith ; one who 
believes in falſe gods. | 
Their prophets juſtly condemned them as an 
adulterous ſeed,” and a wicked generation of mi/- 
"TO which had forſaken the living God. 
Hooker. 
2..A vile writch. 
Now, by Apollo, king, 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. 
—0 vaffal! miſcreant ! * 


If extraordinary lenity proves ineffectual, thoſe 


ſtitution is armed with force. Audiſon's Freeboller. 
M1SCREA/TE, mls-kre-a't. adj. Imis and 
M1$CREA'TED, mfs-kré-A“t id. [3 created.) 
\ Formed unnaturally or legitimately; ; made 
as by a blunder of nature. 
Then made he head againſt his enemies, 


Eftſoons he took that miſcreated fair, 
And that falſe other ſprite, on whom he ſpread 
'A ſceming body of the ſubtile air. 
God forbid, my lord, 
That you ſhould faſhion, wreſt, or bow your read- 


| 


ing; 

| With opening titles . achoſs right 

Suits not in native colours with the truth Shabeſp.. 
Misps'ED, mis-dé d. 1. /. 

Evil action. s 

- O God, 
N chou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 
Vet execute thy wrath-on me alone, Sbaleſp. 
Evils, whiclour own miſlzeds have wrought. 


Chav'd from a head abandon'd, and exil'd 
For foul miſueds were puniſhments too mild. Did. 


To judge ill of; to miſtake. _ 
All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His ſenſe abus'd, and made him to miſdeem 
My-loyalty, not ſuch as it did ſeem. Fairy 
HBeſides, were we unchangeable in will, 
And of a wit that nothing could miſdeems; - - 
Equal to God, whoſe wiſdom ſhineth Rill | 
| , Andnevererrs, we might ourſelves eſteem. Davies. 


"RT 


and demean.] To behave ill. 

| From frailty 
aa want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, 
Have ene d yourſelf. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

M1SDEME'ANOR, mis-dE-m&@n-tr, 1. . [mis 
and demean.] Offence ; ill behaviour; ſome- 
thing leſs than an atrocious crime. 
ſure the members of their own houſe, in point of 
ü or miſcdlemeanors, in or towards that houſe. 


It is no real diſgrace to the tharch merely to 
loſe her privileges, but to forfeit them by her 
fault or miſdemeanor. South, 


Theſe could never have Webel the head, or 


N coward, 


MispEvO“T IO, mis-d&-vd'-shan. 1. J. e 
1 devotion.) Miſtaken piety. 

A place, where miſdevotion frames 

A thoufand p ayers to ſaints, whoſe very names 

LY TIN new e 197 N naß yet. 


% 


The more uſual cauſes of deprivation are mur- 
der, man- ſlaughter, hereſy, miſcreancy, Lee, 


Shaleſp. King Sh 


[mis and deed.] 


Milton. ; 


To Mispx- EM, mis-d&m.. v. a, {mis and deem.) 


To MisDpEM EAN, e v. 4. [mis] 


The houſe of commons have only power to cen- | 


| 0 Ropped the ſource oſ theſe unhappy Sins, þ 
for which the puniſhment was ſent. 


from meſcreance or meſeroiancey Fr.] Unbe- | 
lief; falſe faith; adherence to a falſe religion. 


4 


; 


3 


| miſcreants ought to be made ſenſible that our con- 


[ 


And Ymner flew or Logris miſcreate. Fairy Queen. 


Spenſer. | 


1 


| 


4 


] 


| 


ME 


Baton. 


tates of others. 4 be 


rn aa... CA. 
* - 
* 
” 


MIS 


Mt 891 ET, mls-dt - et · 1. J. Tas and A | 
Improper food, 
A dropfy through his fleſh did flow, 
Which by mzſdiet daily greater grew. Fat 


airy 2. 
To MisDIsT1'NGU1SH, mis-dis-ting'-gwish. 


V.a.\ [mis and diſtinguiſb.] To make wrong 
diſtinctions. 

If we imagine a. difference where there i is none, 
becauſe we diſtinguiſh where we ſhould not, it 
may not be denied that we miſcliſtinguiſb. Hooker. 


20 MisDo', mis- dF. v. a. lmis and do.] To 
do wrong ; to commit, 

Afford me place to ſhew what recompence 
T'wards thee | intend for n have miſdlone. 

8 Milton, 
20 Misbo⸗ mls- dd . 1. To commit faults, 
Try the erring foul  _ 
Not wilfully miſdoing, but unaware - 8 
Miſled. Milton s Paradiſe Regain 4. 
i have ſclane, and I endure the ſmart, 
Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. 
Dryden. 
Mispo/ ER, mis-dò Ar. 7. 2 Fe i/do.) An 
offender; a criminal; à malefactor. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of 
law, which inflicteth ſharp. puniſhments to miſe 
docks, no man ſhould enjoy any thing. 

Spenſer on  Treland. 
Mt1sDo'tNG, mls- dd Ing. 1. f. am miſdo.! 
Offence ; deviation from right. 
The wort i is, to think ourſelves ſafe ſo long as 
we keep our injuries from the knowledge of men, 
and out of our own view, without any awe of 
that ein eye that obſerves all * 


L' Eftrange. 

T 2 MisDo'uBrT, le lu [mis and doubt. F- 
T o ſuſpect of deceit or danger. 

* If the only miſdoubred me, I were in heaven; 

for quickly I would bring ſufficient aſſurance. 

KA EN Sidney. 

I do not miſdiubt my wife, but I would be loth 


to turn them both together; a man may be top 


... confident. \ _—_—_ 
Ihe bird that hath been limedi in a buſh, 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth every buſh; 7 
And I, the hapleſs male to one ſweet bird, 
| Have now the fatal object in my eye, 


| Where m 3 * young was lim'd; was caught; 4 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 5 


if you wi me that I am not the, 5 
I know not how I ſhall aſſure you farther. Sbalgſp. 
To believe his wiles my truth can move, 


Is to doubt my reaſon or my love. Dryden. 
Mispo' usr, mis- dod' t. A. . Cinis and doubt.] 
1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. 


He cannot ſo preciſely weed this os SO ES 


As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion ;-+ "is 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

. He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a Fad. Sap, 


a Irreſolution ; heſitation. 


Vork, ſteel thy fear ful thoughts, th 5 
And chan ge mi/doubt to reſolution. 8 


MISE,. mz. 1. he Fr.] Iſſue, Lav) _ 
8 1. 
To MisznrLo/ x, mis-im-ploy”. v. a. [mis 
and employ.} To uſe to wrong purpoſes. : 
Ih ir frugal fathers gains they m/em wy, EX 
And turn to Point and 3 and ev'ry female NN 


2 
r AEST u 

power by lazily enſlavi 

That 4 fooliſh. 8 hich 4 

t vain and foo which is iſem- 

pled on re objects, produces many SY 

 » * Addiſon's Speftator, 

5 erhey grew diſſolute and prophane :- and by 


. 8  miſcmploying the advantages which God had thrown 50 


into ow ns RIO 125 to withdraw chem. 
# | 5 ; ; T FR ebe. 
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de and employment.] Improper | 
— 3 
An improwident expence, and i oyment of | 
.,._ theiytimeandfacultics. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Misa, mdr. . ( [miſer, Lat.) 
2. A wretched perſon; one : Imed 
« — wirh th ful 
0 not to e wo | 
words of a miſer hey Sib neither be 


" Vahappy ; : "calamitous; wretched. 


| 3. Culpably parfimonious ; . ſtingy; 


Mis 


gprs 


1 bearing the baſe title 

of the ſender, Sidney.” 

1 wiſh that it may not prove ſome ominous 

| foretoken of misfortune to have met with ſuch a 

as am -»  Stdney., | 

- Fair ſon of Mars, that ſeek with werkke ſpoil 

And great atchievements, great yourſelſ to malce, 

Vouchſaſe to ſtay pour ſteed for humble miſer's 

fake, £9 . 
E A wretch ; a mean les. 7 
Decrepit ##/er / baſe ignoble wretch ! 3 


* 


lam deſcended of a gentler blood. „ 


Þ A wretch covetous to extremity.; one 
who in wealth makes himſelf miſerable by 
the fear of poverty. This is the only ſenſe 

nov in uſe. 

Though ſhe be dearer to my ſoul than reſt 
To weary pilgrims, or to mi/ers gold. | 
Rather than wrong Caſtalio I'd forget her. * 

No ſilver ſaints by dying miſers giv'n, | 

Here brib'd the of ill-requited heav'n; 

But ſach-plain — 3 as piety could raiſe, 
And 3 vocal with the Maker's praiſe. Pope. 

 Mr'szR4BLE, mlz rüͤr-äbl. adj. (miſerable, 


- 


O nation e, 
With an untitled ty rant, bloody ſrepter'd !- 1. 
When, ſhale chou ſee thy wholeſome days a 
3 2 hateſp. 
Moſt miſerable i is the deſire that's :loxious. Shak. 
What 's more than diſcontent ? Shake. 


There will be a future ſtate, 5 And then ences | * 


x Wretched i worthleſs. 
Mittal. comforters are ye all. Joh, Xvi. 2. 


In Jow | 


language. 
. 4 Deſpicable; wretched ; mean : a8, a mi- 
| _ferable pern. 
"WE "Mr SERABLENESS, mla“. -2&ir-&bl- nfs.” ©. KF 
. {from mięerablæ.] State of * 257 
\ e miz ee e OO. 


iſerabis. +: | 
via pily ; calamitondy. e 
e five employed by: 8 two of them 
DE one of which was ſlain, and the other 


| hanged for it; the third drowned himſelf; the | 


fourth, though rich, came to beg his bread; and 


the fifth was aiferably ſtabbed to death. South, a 
5 2. Wretchedly ; ; meanly. 


A the love I bear you makes me thus invite 


you, ſo the ſame love makes me aſhamed to bring | 


| REC you ſhall be-fo, not ſpoken | 
y er but by oath, reis entertained, 


2 Fidvey. 

we 3: Covetoully. 2 Ainfevarth.« | 
Missa, chr, af. fleht f 9 i- 

Y ferez Fr.] 4 
= Wretchedneſs; unhap} 125 88 | 
7 My heart is drown'd wit PT OY 

= Bee round engirt with = Sate. 1 


Happineſs, in its full extent, is the anna plea- f* 
Ko Wo are capable of, aiE ſy the vimoſt pain. | 


Tops it may be found more — to forget | 


8 to part entirely wich thoſe tem- 


| 
|. 


: 
* 


CEE learnt in miſery. Taru. 
* e ä . of en 


3 


1 1.7. 
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Mis 


| When we our WIN 1 our woes, 
We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes.” Shakeſp. 

The gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, 
And mourn the mri/erics of human life. 


3. [From miſer.} Covetouſnels ; avarice. Not 


in uſe. Miſer now fignifies not an unhappy 

but a covetous man; yet miſery now figni- 

fies not covetouſne/s but unhappineſs. . 

le look d upon 

Fd common muck o ex. 6 world: he covets leſs 
bool to itſelf would give. Shakeſp. Corielanus. 

In a 
TI wiſh thirty pounds laid out before in an exact 


model; for a little »i/ery may eaſily breed ſome 
Hades Wotton, 


MiszsTE'eEM, mis-68-tm. 1. /. [mis and 


abſurdity of greater charge. 


Ll 


efteem.] Diſregard ; light. 


To MisFA'$HION, mis-fäsh un. v. a. Inis and 


fafhion.] To form wrong. 


A thing in reaſon impoſſible, through their mis | 


fa afbioned preconceit, appeared unto them no leſs 


certain; than if nature had written it in the very | 
foreheads of all the creatures of God. Hatewill. | 
To Misrolau, mis- form. v. a. [mis enen. 3. 


To put in an ill form. 
His monſtrous ſcalp down to his teeth i it tere, 


enen mls-fa'r-tshün. 1. /. {is and 
fortunes] eier ; ill luck; want of good 
fortune. 


| 7 Fortune thus * gan ſay; miſery and misfortune is 


all one, 


And of OR, fortune. hath only the gift. 


© What world's delight, or joy of living ſpeech, 
Can heart fo plung'd in ſea of ſorrows deep, 
And heaped with ſo huge misfortunes reach ? 


Conſider why the change was wrought, 


3 
* 


To Misc! VE, mis- lv. v. a. 


dence. It is uſed always with the recipro- 
cal pronoun | 
As Henry's late preſaging otophefy * 


Did glad my heart with hope of this young Rich- OE 


mond; 
So doth my heart uiſgive me in theſe conflicts 


This is ſtrange! Who hath got the ri 
5 My heart miſgives me. Shakeſp. Merry 
Feet oft his heart e of ſomething ill, 
Miſguue bim. 
His heart miſgave Bim, * theſe were ſo many 
meeting-houſes ; ; but, upon communicating nis 


+ Rn r ſoon made him eaſ. | 
; Ada Gr 5 Fredo, i 


192505 Doabt: diſtruſt. 
If a conſcience thus ed and 3 be 
not the meaſure by Which a man may. take a true 


eſtimate of his abſolution, the ſinner is left in the | 
plunge of infinite doubts, ſuſpicions, and mj/piv- 


ings, both as to the meaſures of his preſent duty, | 
and the final iſſues of his future reward. South. 


7 MisGo'vERN, mls-gav'-viirn. v. 4. {mis | 


and govern.] To 1 ill; to adminiſter are diſtinct natures, did thereupon mi/infer, int 


unfaithfully. 
Solyman 


his own uſe. 
M1$60'VERNED,' m mla- g- vdrnd. 
mid ouern.] Rude; uncivilized. 
Kude, miſgovern'd bands, from window tops, 


Knolles. 


: Threw dult and rabbilh on King Richard's head. 


Mis oc VERNANCEs le e des. . 


Lmis and governance. regularity. 
. Thy male. tqo long lumherech in Ga,” 


Sidney. 


Sgenſer. 
von iI find ig his misfortune, not his faule. -_ 5 


n bd he bat: 
"" griſgoverned Fact the ſtate, ang inverted bis treaſures to 


precious, as they were 
[ 


A 


Misco VERNMENT, ai chr urn mt. 


of - 


brick of forty thouſand pounds charge, | 


| Mrs6U1'DANCE, mls-gyt-dens, u. 


And that mis formed ſhape misſhaped 1 more. Spenſer. 


ag 


* 


5 What may befall him, to his harm or ours. Shak: | 
| + Anne? | 
tes of N. . 


Wilton. | © 


adj. [from * 


* | 2 Mac. it II. 


CY 5 a you; 5 the reproach will lie 2 
2 7. * 


+ 


5 


Nis 
1 


[mis and governmen 5 
x. IIl adminiſtration o publick affairs. 
Men lay the blame of thoſe evils whereof 


_ know not the jonny 9 85 public miſgovernney, 


2. Ill management. 
Men are miſerable, if their education hath bee 
ſo undiſciplined, as to leave them unfurniſheq a 0 
{kill to ſpend their time; but moſt miſerable, 1 Wi 
ſuch miſgovernment and unſkilfulneſs make gen 
fall into vicious company. Lays, 
3. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. 
There is not chaſtity enough in language, 
Without offence, to utter them: thus, pretty lay 
Tam lorry for thy much ige ment. Sab 
. [mis and 
guidance.) Falſe direction. 
The Nicene council fixed the equinox the 


| Gemy-irt of March forthe finding on: of; NN 


which has cauſed the miſguidance from the {yy 


moveable feaſts, Holder on Time, 
Whoſoever deceives a man, makes him rin 

_ himfelf; and by cauſing. an error in the grey 
guide of his actions, his Judyment, he cauſes an 
error in his choice, the mi/puidance of which my} 
naturally engage him to his deſtruction. 68, 


To Mis DE, mis-gyt'd v. a. [mis and guide] ; : | | 


To direct ill; to lead the wrong way, 
- Hunting after arguments to make good one ſd 
of a queſtion, and wholly to neglect thoſe which 
_ favour the other, is wilfully to miſguide the undes 
ſtanding; and is ſo far from giving truth its dy 
value, that it wholly debaſes it. Luk 
__  Mifevided prince] no longer urge thy fate, 
Nor tempt-the hero to unequal war. Prom 
Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and mifouid: the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules 
bh pride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pipe 
MisnA 5, mls-hAp'. 2. /. [mis and bap.] Il 
chance; ill luck; calamity. 
To tell you what miſerable miſhaps fell to th 


young prince of Macedon his couſin, I ſhould too | -1 
much fill your ears with ſtrange horrours. $idy, 


Since we are thus far entered into the could Wi 
ration of her i/daps, tell me, have there been wy WM 


more ſuch tempeſts wherein ſhe hath thus wretc "4 


ed]y been wrecked ? | Spenſer 
Sir knight, take to you wonted ſtrength, 1 
; And waſter theſe miſbaps with patient might. 
SGjbenſ, _ 
5 Rome' 8 rendieit Stone, repoſe you 3 > 
Secure from worldly chances and m//daps. Shakſ 
It cannot be 
But that ſucceſs attends him: if iſbap, [ 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers ; ſince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or your revenge. Min 
lk the worſt of all »iſaps hath fallen, 
| Speak; for he could not die unlike himſelf. Deals 
Misumasx, mish'-mish, 1. / Ainſeu. A los 
word. A mingle or hotch-potch. 
T oMi1$inFE's, mis in-fer'. via. Lis and info] 
To infer wrong, 
Neſtorius teaching rightly, that God and 2 


in Chriſt thoſe natures can by no 1 
make one perſon. 
To MismeD's RM, mis. In- Arm. v. a Laa 
inform. ] To deceive by falſe accounts. 
Some belonged to a man of great diguity, ad 

| yot 46 that micked Simon had miſinformed. 


- By no 1 means truſt to your 1 who mi 
Bid her well beware, | 


- Leſt by Corte fair appearin: ood furpriz'd, 
She dictate falſe; and n 


all d LE AE: love's * — | 


4 To 0 hat 7 * he 7 forbid. _ Mi | 
| | Mistel 1 


which we lie under in reſpect of Eaſter, and the 4 | 


or treac 


an HON le- in-kör-mä- chan 1. f. 
1 mifinform: ] Falſe intelligence; 3 4 


not ſuch be eee as deſerve well, 
by u formation of others, perhaps out of fon 
The vengeance of God, ind the indignation of 


men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 


4 | when backed with greatneſs, and ſet on by miſin- 


formation. South Sermons. 


WW OMSNTERPRET,. mls-in-thr' -prit. v. a. 


1 And from nn my head my ſword convey'd. 


4 | as he may never find it. 
M54 vis, mls-12'-frr. ». f. (from miſlay.] 


e unjuſt judge is the capital remover of land- 


mis and interpret.] To explain to a wrong 


ſenſe, or wrong intention. þ : 


The gentle reader reſts bappy to hear the wor- 


i | thieſt _ mi ſinterpreted, the cleareſt actions 
- obſcur ed, and | 


le innocenteſt life traduced. 


Alter all the care I have taken, there may be 


f 5 | * 5 Cages miſquoted and iſenterpreted.” . 


4 rbuthnot on Coins, 


7 | M15 IN, mls-joi'n . v. a. (mis and Join. ] 
10 join unfitly or improperly. 


In reaſon's abſence mimick fancy wakes . 


Aitor. 
Luther, more miſtaking what "1 read, | 


: % Misjoins the ſacred body with the bread. 'Dry den. 


„ Misju'DGE, misju'dzb.. vr. [mis and 


Mt 


- 2 | fudge.) To form falſe bas to judge 


You mi, judge; 


. | i | You ſee 3 love, and that Aaades your ſight; 
&., what is-ſtraight, ſeems el through the 
I Dryden. 


Water. 


By allowing himſelf i in et 4 is .innocent, he 


. breeds offence to ms weak and J neigh- 


1 Atterbury. 
1 | lnſenſate! 


oh | Too long misjudeing have I thought thee wiſe, 
Bot ſure relentleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt. 

BT. Miszv/Dcr, mis. ju dab. V. a. 'To miſtake; 
WS to judge ill of. i 


Pope. 


Where we mijudge the, matter, a ie 


1 Fi | draws pity after-it ; but when we are tranſport- 


* pride, our 5M wy at our own doo. | 
res Bo Eftrange. | 


_ * 51554 15 ml&.A%. V. A. b and ay: J FO 


y in a wrong place. 
Mean time my worthy wife, our arms m7 lay 


Dryden. 


Docks. 
1 the butler be the tell-tale, miſlay a ſpoon, ſo 
Swift s R wes to Servants. 


ne that puts in the wrong place. | 


'The miflayer of a mere ſtone ig to blame: but 


marks, when be defineth amiſs of lands. Bacon. 
0 MisLz“Ap, mis-I&d. v. a. preterite and 


1 part. paſſive mi Med. Lis and ead.] Io 
wie a wrong Way 3. to R to W | 


or miſtake. _. 
Tae, ob take thoſe lips away, 

| That fo iweetly were forſworn ; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
| Light that do zz/:ad'the mort, 52e. 
oor fygted men: your ſtates are yet worthy pity. 
I you would hear, and change your fayage . 
Leave to be mad. Ben Jonſon s Catiline. 
Trait not ſervants who! e 80 you. 


| EIA > Bacon. 
| ieviſh nig | 4 
| why 8 ect but for ſome BE tous end, 

In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, 


That nature hung in heay'n fill'd la » 
You wiv... the laps 


1 3 


mis . 2 


Ben Yanſon. 


4 The fault i is n miſlaid upon nature; and 
bers is often'a complaint of want of parts, when 
„ the fault es w want of, a due a 


M18 


With everlaſting dil, to give due li he 1 
To the iſſed and lonely traveller "i 
Wbat can they teach and not miſlead : 
Ignorans of themſelves, of God much hore? 
Milton. 
{ Thou who haſt taught me to > forgive the ill, 
And recompenſe, as friends, the good ,,; 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, | 
Return that m n thy ſervant's head. Dry. 
The imagination, "which is of ſimple percep- 


12 


| 
| 


_ CO 
— 


yet it is the toſt fatal means of our deception. 
| | ' Glanville"  Scefpfes. 
Whatever W determines to the pufſuit of 
real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes x oo 
and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether the 
ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our true 
| happineſs, and miſſead us from it. „ Locke: 
*Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 
| Appear in writing or in judging ill: | 
But of the two, leſs dang rous is th' offence 
To tire our patience, than miſcad our ſenſe. Pope, 


 MisLe' ADER, mfis-1e'-dair. u. / (from mM . ] 
One that leads to ill. | 
When thou doſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then I baniſh thee on pain of death, 

AsT have done the reſt of my e, Shateſp. 

They have diſclaimed and abandoned thoſe he- 

retical phantaſies touching our Saviour, wherein 
| by their iſſæaders they had been anciently plunged. 


+ 


To MisL1xE, mls-Ilf'k. v. a. [mis. and like. 

. diſapprove; to be not pleaſed with; 

to diflike. 

It was hard to ſay, Whither he more liked his 

| dings; or miſliked the effect of his doings. Sidney, 
_* 'Tertullian was not deceived in the place; but 

| Aquinas, who . niſliked this opinion, followed a 

555 worſe. Raleigh. 

| Judge not the preacher, . for he is thy judge : 

* "I thou eniſlike him, thou conceiv ſt him nat. 

| Herbert. 

Mis Li- x, mls-If K. . £ (from the verb. 

Diſapprobation; diſtaſte. 

| Setting your ſcorns and your wiſtile Gs; 1 

| Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Gray © 
Shows not become my wife. Shaieſp. Henry VI. 

Their angry geſtures with miſjite diſcloſe, 
How much his ſpeech offends their noble ears. 

Fairfax 
MisL KER, mls-HL-kür. 1. / [from miſſile. 
One that diſapproves. 


* 


— 


: good men; Hair ſpeakers with Flips countenances. 
Aſcbam. 
| MYSLEN, men. Unt . /. feorrupted from 1. 
| cellane,) Mixed corn : as, wheat and 518 
„ commonly ſow thoſe lands with wheat, 
” Nen, and barley.. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


To Mr SLE, mis J. v. u. [from miſt.] To rain 
in imperceptible drops, like a thick miſt : 
properly miſtle. 
? 8 Yooogh, thou mourned haſt, 
Now yiaues! to ant, hie we homeward fat. 
| Spenſer. 
Fhe very ſmall drops of a mi Mang rain deſcend- 
ing through a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot 
into one of thoſe figured icicles. | Grew' s Coſined. 
This cold ' precipitates the vapours either in 
dews, or, if the Vapours more copioufly aſcend, 
Of are condenſed into ling, or into ſhowers of 
Ws rain, ! in numerous, thick, ſmall drops. 
Derbam : Phyſice- Theology. 
„„ miſling days when I my threſher_ heard, 
| With nappy beer to the barn repair d. Gay's Paſt, 


15 
A 


1 


1 'To live il. 
Should not thilke God, has gave him that good, 


Milton. 


| tion, doth never of itſelf, and directly, miſlead us; 


Brerewood on Languages. 


Open flatterers of great men, privy mM iflihers of} 


To M1sLYvE, mls-Ity".. v. n. Lais and live.] | 


| For if he miſive in leudneſs 15 luſt, f 
Little boots all the wealth and the wat, Seas. 


| To Misma/NaAGct, mis-min'-nidzh. v. a. bir . 
and manage.] To manage ill. 

| The debates of princes councils would be in 
danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who have, a 
great ſtroke in them are not always perfectly 
knowing 1 in the forms of ſyllogiſm. Locle. 


MisMa' NAGEMENT, mis-man' -nidzh-ment. 
n. . [mis and Management. ] III manage- 
ment; ill conduct. 

It is miſmanagement more than want of abilities, 
that men eaſon to complain of in thoſe 
that differ. Tele. 

The falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new, : 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. Popes 


To MismMAa'sx, mis-mark/. v. 4. [mis and 
mark.] To mark with the wrong token. 

Things are miſmarked in contemplation. and life 
for want of application or integrity. Collier. 


To MisMA'TCH, mis-mitsh*, v. a. [mis and 
match.) To match unſuitably. 
What at my years forſaken! had 1 
Ugly, or old, miſfnatcht to my deſires, 

* My natural defects had taught me 

To ſet me down contented. + 

To Mis x A“ ME, mis-na'm. v. a. 
name.] To call by the wrong name. 
They make one · man's fancies, or perhaps fail- 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them 
as ſuch to their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſe 

name all unobſequiouſnels to their incogitancy 
preſumption. . | * . Boyle on Colours; 


— 


8 n 


law, an indictment, or any other act va- 
cated by a wrong name. 
To MisonsE' RYE, mls- Nis. b. a. [mis 
and obſerve.) Not to obſerve accurately. 
| They underſtand it as early as they do language; 
and, if I miſebſerve not, they love to be treated as 
| rational creatures ſooner than is imagined. :Lotte. 
M1$s0'GAm1sT, mi-s6g/ -ga-mist. mn. J. [wigs 
and yiau®.] A marriage hater. . . 
M1$s0'synv, mi-s6g'-g$- ny. . fc led and 
. Hatred of women 
T7 Miso RDER, mis-Yr-dfir. v. a. Loui a ; 
order.] To conduct ao, 
_ gularly, , 
if bly child miſs either in forgetting a word 


maſter frown. Aſcbam. 


reaſon of their m een We when they were 
young. Aſebum. 
The time ni W Fry in common ſenſe 
Crowd us, and cruſh as to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. Sbakeſp. Henry IV. 


Miso“ RDER; mis-#/ HT n. . [from the 
verh.] Irregubarity ; ; diforderly proceed · 
lings. 


|. miſorders of his counſellors, were aſſembled in a 
wood near unto the court, merrily demanded of - 
one Sir Hugh a. Linne, who had been a good 
military man, but was then ſomewhat diſtray he 
of his wits, what he would - adviſe him to do? 
Iſſue out, quoth Sir Hugh, and ſlay them 9 
mother's ſon; and when thou haſt fo done, thou 


- 


| England. a 
MisokD EAT Y, mls-A'r dür. g. 
6 "miforders] Irregular”; 1 OH 


ſeek ſome m iforderly ſhift, to'be helped by ſome 
other bock, or W be Prompted by Bs” other 


ſcholar.. +: © _ Aſtbam' 8 hoal 
70 o MisS PE 1. wils-optY. v. 4. 1 


eee eee 


4 To VE burr a TE 


[mis and | | 


| MISNO'MER, mls-nd'-mar, 2. %. Fr.] In 


to mnie irre- 2 


or miſordering the ſetenice,. would not have the 


Yet few. of them come to . 1h great age, by 


When news. was 8 to Richard the Se- ; 
cond, that his uncles; who fought to' reform the. 55 


- haſt killed” all the faithful * thou "haſt in 


9 | 
from . 


His over-much fearing of you EO PR to x 


foods RAY y 3 


. 2. To ſpend ill; to waſte; to conſume to 


7. 8 ments, tendering. viſits, gathering and venting 


5 . =o Agr worn of bo eg 


"Mis. 3 
V 


e and ſcarce ever wrote a letter to him 
without wilfully miſpelling his name. Spetator, | 
To MiseE'ND, mis-spend'. v. a. preterite 
and part, paſſive miſpent. [mis and /pend.] 

no purpole; to throw awa | 

What a deal of cold buſineſs oth a man miſpend | 
"ihe better part of life in? In ſcattering compli- 


news. Ben Fonſon's Diſcovery. | 
Let him now e to redeem what he hath 
miſpent by employing more of that leiſure in this 
duty for the future. Duty Mar. 
Firſt guilty conſcience does the mirrour bring, 
Then ſharp remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting; 
And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtrife, 
2 pbraid the long miſpent, luxurious life. 10 299g 
-Vthis writer's want of ſenſe arraign, 
Tat all his empty pages with diſdain, 


A. think a grave reply miſpent and vain. 
Blackmore. 


He. who has lived with the greateſt care will | 


Bind, upon à review of his time, that he has 


ſomething to redeem ; but he who has mi/pent | 
Rogers. | 


much has ſtill a greater concern. 


' Wiſe men retrieve, as far as they are able, | 


every miſpent or unprofitable, hour which has 
Mipped from them. 4 . Rogers. | | 
2. To waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
- Now let the afched knife their 3 limbs 

- Dillever, for the genial moiſture due 


To apples, otherwiſe miſpends iel, 


In barren twigs. | 
MispENDER, mls-spën“-dür. nf. [from 


= end.] One who ſpends i or Prints. 


lies the Stclency of thoſe men's parts 
0 are . and careleſs So of their 
time. . Norris.” 
NMisrEAsUA stox, * zhün. "RS of 
[mis and perſuaſion.) en notion; 3 falſe 
opinion. 
Some miſperſuaſrons concerning the Divins At- 

* tributes tend to the A men's manners. 


Decay of Piety, 


oy | 


7 0 Misri des, mis pid 8. v. a. Luis and place.) | 


8 o put in a wrong place. 


II have this crown of me cut. from wy: | 


VTV 
| Before FI ſee the crown ſo foul miſplac d. 501%. 


5 little arts govern the world! we need not 
\ \ Ay Nan armed enemy or corrupted friend, . 


When ſervice but mſplac d, or love miſtaken, 
Performs the work. 4 Denbam s Sopby. 
Is a man betrayed by ſuch agents as he employs? 
ke \ miſplaced his confidence, took hypocriſy for 
3 and ſo relied upon the ſervices of a pack | 
or villains. + > South, 
Shall we repine at a little miſdlaced charity, we, 
who could no way foreſee the effect! Atterbury. 


27 Misro'ix r, mis-point“. v. a. mis and 
Pointe] To confuſe ſentences by wrong 
' punRuation. 3 

2 M1syPx1'sE, mils pra V. a. Sons times 
it ſignißes miſtaken, from the French verb 


V 


© mefprenare 5 ſometimes undervalued or diſ- * 


© dained, from the French verb mepri/er., 


© Hanmer. It is in n both lenſes” e ob- | 


ſolete. 3 


Te | . » . . 0 75 ig * 


. 


Vou 1 your Ss on a pris mood; 
4 am not guilty of. Lyſander's blood. Se. 
10 light; to ſcorn; to deſpiſe. 
He's o much in the heart of the ward” ad 
1 of my own people who beſt know him, | 
| aa 25 a KAN miſpriſed. 2 4 


Y » 


* 


hh: "+. bein Ar you lite 1. 
SY Pluck indignation on thy head; - 
NE the Ms. 7 of a AY . 


e 


= 8 00 not ſee | in which rl he bay mi iſrechonad. : 


hp 


Mt 8 1 


Misea- sion, ail; var. n. , 'n. oy Throm * 
miſpriſe.] wo, 
t. Scorn; : ; contempt. - Not in us.” 
Here take her hand,. 
* proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 
That doth in vile mi/prifion ſhackle up | 
My love, and her deſert. - S)baleſp. 
2. Miſtake; miſconception. Not in uſe. 
Ihou haſt miſtaken quite, 
And laid thy love juice on ſome ns love s ſight; 


* 


Some true love turn d, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
Sbaleſp. 


and our ſenſe concludes voting of its riſe, 
5 Glan villes Seepfrs.. | 


negligence, or overſight. © Miſpriſton of 
treaſon is the concealment, or not diſcloſ- 
ing, of known treaſon ; for the which the 
oftenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure, loſe their goods and 
the profits of their lands during their lives. 
 Mifprifion of felony, is the letting any per- 
| ſon, committed for treaſon or felony, or 


dicted. Covell, 


To MiseroPo' u rion, mie: ptg-pbr-abüön. v. a. 
[mzs and proportion] To join without due 
| proportion. | 
Misero'vp, mls-prou' d. adj. Inis and proud. ] 
Vitioully proud. Obſolete.  -. 
Now fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, n 8 11 Nl Vork. 
5Sbaleſp. 
'To Misapor; mls:kVt. v. a. {mis and 
quote.] To quote falſ. 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, pod 
Interpretation will guete our looks.  Shakeſp.” 
| After all the care I have taken, there may be 
| ſeveral paſſages miſquoted. © Arbuthnot on Coins. | 


To MisRECT'TE, mis-re- st. v. a. [mis and 

recite.] To recite not according to the 
. 

I miſrecites the argument, and "AR BY the con- 
ſequence, which is clear. Bramball again Halbes. 

To MisRe/CKoN, mls-r%'n. v. a. [mis and 

__reckon.]” To reckon Wrong, * to compute 

|; Wrong. 

N Whoever finds 4 Mittal! in the ſum total, ae; 

allow himſelf out, though after repeated trials he 


Swift. 
| To Mun m=_ . 14 1 5 v. a. [mis | 
220 e To relate inaccurately or 

a EEE. 
'To ſatisfy n me that he miſrelated not the expe- 
riment, he brought two or three ſmall pipes of 
; 2 8 8 me the TEEN of try'1g. 
Doyle. 
[RrSKELA' TION, me- rs. = TSS Wy from 
wmiſpelate. ] Falſe or inaccurate narrative. | 
| Mime aim was only to preſs home thoſe things 
in writing, which had been agitated between 
us by word of mouth; a courſe much to be 
preferred before verbal cobfcrences; as being leſs | 
ſubject to miſtakes and miſrelations, and wherein 
. paralogiſms are more quickly detected. Bramball. 


|'To M1$SREME'MBER,.mis-r&-mim'-bir, . a. 
to memory. 
| from pep * _ enough to loſe Weir vetdure. | 


1 Boyle. | 
2 1 A7, mls-r&-p&rt... n as {mii 


| 
: 
| 3 
1 


and port.] To give a falſe. account of; 
21 26 GIVE: an. Py diſadvan tageous-: and | 


Of thy mi/ſpriſion muſt perforce enſue ' * 


| We feel. ſuch, or fach a 33 within us, 
+= 150 herein is no cheat or ion; it is truly — 


3. tin common law.] It fignifies neglect, 


+ 


ſuſpicion of . to go before he be in- 


95 miſrepreſented to the publick by curious ad 


l mis and remember. ] To miſtake by anne 4 
1 much miſremember nd, 1 had ſuch 2 ſpirit | . 


d MTs 


- His do@rine was miſreportid, as though be u 
every where preached this, not only cQucerning 
the Gentiles, but alſo touching the Jews. Hal 

A man that never yet | 
Did, as he vouches, miſreport your grace. Shokgy, 

The wrong judgment that miſleads us, 
er the will often faſten on the worſt fide, 10 
in in miſreporting upon the various compariſon 
theſe. Lo, 
Misx ETO'Rr, mls-r#-pd'rt. n. 1. {from th 
verb.] Falſe account; falſe 95 malicigy 
repreſentation. $4 

5 We defend ln dot. | 
Only defire to know his crime : tis poſſible 
It may be ſome miſtake or *: iſreport, 
Some-falſe he rae or malicious ſcandal, 
Den, 
"An by flattery a man is in brought to he. 
his boſom to his mortal enemy, fo by detragin, 
and a flanderous 2. i/ſreport of perſons, he is the 
brought to ſhut mo lame even to his beſt and trig 
friends. * South's Serman, 


To M1s&EPRESE' vr, - wile —— oy 
[mis and repreſent.] To repreſent not x 
it is; to faltify to diſadvantage: : mis often 

ſigniſies not only error, but malice 9 

- miſchief. _ / 
= Two qualities. ary toa reader before i 
judgment ſhould be allowed, are common hgh 
and common ſenſe ; and that no man could hay 
miſrepreſented that paragraph, unleſs he were ut 
| deſlitute of one or both, _ duft. 

While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſpring i 

ſome facts, and ſo eaſy to forget the circumſtag 
of others, it is no wonder they ſhould be ſo gi 


uiſitive heads, who proceed altogether upon a 
jectures. N Sui 
Min kerkskur l TION, mls-rdp Pre-26n-ti- 

shun. 1. / [from miſrepreſent. 
. The act of miſrepreſenting. 

They have prevailed by mM ſrepreſentatimns, ul 
"other artifices, to make the ſucceſſor look . 
them as the only perſons he can truſt. © Su,, 

2 Account maliciouſly falſe. . 

Since I have ſhewn him his foul miſtake: wl 8 
injurious miſrepreſentations, it will become him pu- 
_ lickly to own and retra& them. Aitrriun, _ 


| Miszvu' LE, mlis-r0'l. u. . {mis and m 


ho nn. revel ; unjuſt den 


nation 1 
In the portal plac, the hear n-born maid, * 

Enormous riot, and miſyule furvey'd. Fe 
And through his airy hall the loud miſrule 5 

ot driving tempeſt, is for ever heard. Thonſu 


Miss, mis. n J. [contraQed from mil 
Baih 

r. The term of honour to a young girl 
Where there are little maſters and miſ# 1 
houſe, they arg: , chro Pers to the an 


12. „A firumpet ; * 4 concubine ; ; a whore Let 
8 2 5 abt 6 


"All women would beef one b piece, 
The virtuous matron and the m/s. | 1 
2 This gentle cock, for ſ6lace of his lite; | 
Six-miſſes had befides his lawful wife. Doch 
e Miss, mis“, v. a. [miſſen, Dut. and Gem 
Nied preter. m ied or mit part. 
k. Not to hit by the mind ; to miſtake. 
Io heav'n their prayers _ 
| Flew up, nor i the way. Mus 
Nor can I m/s the way, fo ſtrongly draun 
By this new · ſelt attraction, and inſtinct. 
Ko Not to hit by manual aim. 
The lite you boaſted to Four 8 giv'l, 
Prince, you have i. d. . 
3. Jo fail of obtaining. 
If the defired above all chings to have Oe 
Phe Ted . . beg * e 


- 
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80 may 1, blind fortane leading me, 

„ Mil that, which one unworthier may attain; 
_B And die with grieving. . Shabeſp. Merchant of FV. FO 1 
Where ſhall a maid's diſtracted heart find reſt, 


5 | dan miſ it in her lover's breaſt ? Dryden, 
, 7 — a — miſſes his great end, happineſs, he 
will acknowledge he judged not right. Locke, 


5 * diſcover omething to be unexpectedly 
EI wanting. him 1 found a weakneſs, and a miſ- 
= .uſtfulneſs of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt | 
4 ſtrength, when at any time I mifſed him. Sidney. 
1 In vain have I kept 

. the wilderneſs, ſo ne . aca was miſſed. 


be ut. 3 
3 701 cannot miſs him; py ga RU our firs; 
; Y | F etch 1 in our wood. = Shakeſp. Tempeſt,” 
. To omit. 
ö 1 that is ſo tender of himſelf, that he can 
= never find in his heart ſo much as to miſs a meal, 


yz Foul Dueſſa meet, | 
by way of puniſhment for his faults, ſhews he is, Who eke witchcraft and miſſeeming ſweet [ 
or mach fallen out with himſelf. Duty of Man. W her to follow her deſires unmeet. 155 | 
7 8 would never miſi one day, : ; Fairy Queen. 
i £ walk ſo fine, a fight ſo gay. | Pri rior. 2. T0 een Obſolete both. 
. To perceive want of. 4 he EN e AER: I ſaw in ſuch miſceming plight. 

"286 My redoubl'd love and care, EIN ; Fairy Ducen, 


1 : | May ever tend about thee to old age 
= with all things grateful chear'd, and ſo ſupply'd, 
_- That what by me thou haſt loſt thou leaſt ſhalt miſs. 


„ He 2 has 2 firm, * AEM friend, may want 

4 E the reſt without miſſing them. South, 

* / 0 Miss, mis“. . >] 5 E 5 

. To fly wide; not to xz: 
. Flying bullets now LSD 

| To execute his rage, appear too flow, 

- | They en e but - fouls away. 

Not to cee. 85 

—_ The general root of fuperfthion is, Hes on 

5 4 | obſerve when things hit, and not when they ie; 


_ - | paſs over the other Bacon. | Let the mis/baped trunk that bears this head 
. To fail; tomiftake. | Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shakeſp. 
gz 1 To be loſt; to be wanting. Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go 
Fx My lord, all to the wreck here, and only the migſbapen and 
in RE Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me 2 deſpicable dwarf is left ſtanding. 54 "Eftrange. 
1. wird his ford drawn. _ Shakeſp. >. Combeline, Pluto hates his own misſbapen race, 
us ſhepherds we hurt not, neither was there Her ſiſter furies fly her hideous face.  Dryqen. | 


4 "0 | ought # Uſing unto them. | 
—_ Fora time caught up to God, as once 
. Moſes was in the mount, and miſſing Jong, 

A the great Thiſbite, who. on fiery wheels. 
= . Rode up to bea vi n, yet once 1 to come. 


70 miſcarry ; to fail, as by accident. . - 
= Th'inyention all nir d, and each, how he 
Is be th' inventor 7, fo eaſy it ſeem'd 


_ Impoſiible. . 3 
To fail to obtain, 
wies with of before the object. 

Grittus M of the Moldavian fell upon 


M, on? 5 1 Loft. 


I; 


= 3h ion we cannot mii. of em. : 
Miss, mis“. 1. (from 
e's fil the verb.) 
I could have better 7 
Od, I mould have er miſe of thee, * 
if I weremuch i in love with vanity... 82400. 
A theſe papers have that evidence in chem, there 


* 


. 


„ wil be 
a 20 great miſe of thoſe which are loſt, and E ler fon tracin 4 defart wild, 
| IF alex e pig ente ther; eee 1 his great 3 to come before him a et; 
Ws. Dt ow to begin, how to accompliſh beſt, NS 
l — without. any; great 17 in the hardeſt” His end of being on earth, ee high. Mitten... 
| 3. dear — 2 e The divine authority 'of our ii on, and the 


all that this fellow hath in | 


T nn NF, 21- | 


. We are not dwarfs, but of equal ſtature if 


Milton. 


Waller. | 


= 2nd commit ro memory the one, and 4 and 


I Sam. xxv. 7. 


Milton. | | 


5 Once hong, BY hich, yer unfound moſt 5 * 
3 or find: ſome- 


4 Knolles. | - 
The moral and relative ns of the Deity 8 | 
are ealy to be underſtood by us; upon the _ 


par'd a better man. | 


A 


In humble dales i is footing faſt, 
The trode is not ſo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedleſs haſte, 
Vet is his miſſe not mickle. Spenſer”s Paſtorals, 
Miss AL, mis“sél. u. { [miſſale, Lat. miſſely | 
Fr.] The maſs book ik 2. | 
By the Tubrick of the m; ial, in every ſolemn 


ö 


a altar. Stilling fleet, 


To Mis84'v, Aber v. u. [mis and ſay.] 
I. To ſpeak ill of; to cenſure. Obſolete. 
* "Their ill behaviour garres men miſſay, 
Both of their doctrine and their fay. Heuer s Paſt. 
2. To ſay wrong. 
Diggon Davie, 1 bid her godday, 
Or Diggon her is, or I »iſay. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


Vives miſjay not. Hatkewill on Providence. 


To MisstEm, mis-8&m. v. n. [mis and ſeem. ] 
1. To make falſe appearance. "IN 


To Miss E RVE, -mls-s6rv'. . a. uni: and 
ſerve. ] To ſerve unfaithfully. - 


fined very highly. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


x. To ſhape ill; to form ill; to deform... 
{A rude misſtapen, monfirous rabblement. 
Fairy 2 
5 His monſtrous ſcalp Jovi to his teeth it tore, 
And that eee ſhape, mighhoped more. 


ada. 


Ui then ſhe bo transforma. to monſtruous 
ues, 


And horribly mirſbapes with ugly ſights, 
Captiv'd eternally in iron mews. 


— — 


Fhey make bold to. deſtroy ill-formed and mis- 
** productions. | _ Locke, 
The Alps broken into ſo many lips and preci- | 
pices, form one of the moſt reeguſar, misſbapen 
ſcenes in the world. Addiſon. 


the form of a regular bulwark ; nor that the 
mountains are mis/bapen; becauſe they are not ex- 
act pyramids or cones. Bentley, Sermons. 
- Some figures monſtrous and migſbap appear 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near, | 
Which but proportion'd to their ſite or place; 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 
2. In Shakeſpeare, perhaps, it once fignifies 
ill directed: as, to ſhape a courſe. 

Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Misſbapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a ſkill-lefs ſoldier's flak, | 
I ſet on fire. Sbaleſp. Romeo . Juliet: 


—_— 


1 


W 


by the hand; Ariking at diftance! 
We bend the bow, or wing che wi ſile dart. 
NI. ssiox, mis-shün. 2. /. [mito, Lat.]. 


ſupreme authorit 


Fairy Queen. 80 


1. Commiſſion; the ſtate of 298 ſent. UNC 


5 


. 


| 
| 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the 
| ocean are really deformed, becaule they have not 


| maſs, the prieſt is to go up to the middle of the | 


To Miss HA“ E, mis-8hiY'p. v. a. F 
"Ihe and miſbapen. [mis and /hape.] 


2. A meſſenger. 
Fairy Queen. 


[ * 
. 
* 
1 


My $SILE, mis“sll. adj. [miffilis, Lat. ] Thrown | | 


3. Diſmiſſion ; diſcharge. 


, 


. 


MES - . 


profeſſion, Chriſt Jefus,. are publickly diſputed 
and denied. Atterbury. 


2. Perſons ſent on any account, uſually to- 


_ propagate religion. 

In theſe ſhips there ſhould be a miſſion of three of 

the brethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us know- 

ledge of the ſciences, manufactures, and inven- 
tions of all the world, and bring us books and 
patterns; and that the brethren ſhould ſtay abroad 
till the new uiiſſion. Bacon New Atlantis. 

Not in uſe. 

In Czfar's army, ſomewhat the ſoldiers would 
have had, yet only demanded a mi/jion or diſcharge, 
though with no intention it ſhould be granted, 
but thought to wrench him to their other deſires ; 

whereupon with one cry. they atked miſſion. Bacon. * 

4. Faction; party. Not in uſe, 

8 Glorious deeds, in theſe fields of late, 
Made emulous i tons mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drove great Mars to faction. Sbaleſp. 

Mission Axx, mls'-shfin-n&r-rF. 3 n./ oy 


{ M1's$10NER, mis“-shün-nür. 


_ [mfionaire,, Fr.] One ſent to propagate | 
Teligion, © 
You. mention the prefbyterian mi ie angry; who 


hath been perſecuted for his religion, + Swift. 
Il. like mighty miffiener you come, 5 
Ad partes infidelium. Dryden. 


Mi'ssivE, mis'-slv. adj. Lmiſtue, Fr.] 


1. Such as is ſent. 
Great men, who wiſſer ved their country, were | 


The king grants a-licence under the 8 tral, d 
called a conge d' eſlire, to elect the perſon he has 
nominated by his letters mm . Ayti Vl 7 3 

2. Uſed at diſtance. 
In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short, and more ſhort,. the mifzve weapons fly” 


Deyene 


1. A letter ſent : it is retained. in Scotland i in 
that ſenſe. | 
Great aids came in to Fim; - partly upon milf vet, 
and partly voluntary from many parts. Bacon. 

Both obſolete. 

Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters; and with taunts. I 
Did gibe my mi/jive out of audience. "Shabeſp... 
While wrapt in the wonder of it came miſſiver 
from the king, who all hailꝰd me thane of Cawder. 
A ' Shakeſp. Macbeth. . 
70 Misspr- Ak, mis“ sp k. v. à. Unis and 
eak. To ſpeak wron 
1 g EY A . delights to hear 
Hey arty child v IM peal half- utter d words. Dunne. 

To Mis8PE'Ax, mis-8pe' K. v. 1. To blunder 
in ſpeaking. 

It is not ſo; thou haſt miſpole, miſheard; _ 
Tell o'er thy tale again. Sbaleſp. King Lear... « 

Misr, mist“. z. / mitt, Sax. 

1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain not 
perceived in ſingle drops. 8 
Old Chaucer, like the morning ſtar, 

To us diſcovers day from far; gt 

- His light thoſe 1 and clouds vat . 
Which our dark nation long involy'd;. | "Dinbam;. 
And mifts condens'd to clouds obſcure the ſky, 

And clouds diffoly' d, the thirſty ground: ſupply. 


gſcommon. 


| MISSIVE, mls slv. u. * Fr.]. 


+ bules, which therefore deſcend ; fo a. vapour, and 
| therefore a. watry cloud, is nothing elſe 
ger ies of very ſ and concaye globules, Which 
therefore aſcend to that height, in which they are- 
of equal weight with the air, W where t they remain 
ſuſpended, till by ſome motion in the ait, bein 


together, as in\raing 
But how ring mi around his brows are ſpread; 
" night with. ſable ſhades involves his head. 

D 


+ POT velted in us . BY 1 1 8 * our 


air, as a 7 no e cloud * below... 
a 855 Lucle. 
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broken, they deſcend in ſolid drops; either Waal | ; 
as in a miſt, of bigger; when many of: them 1 
Grow. 


den. 5 
A cloud'is Soha but 2 ing high in the 
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"i Alk your own heart, and nothing 1 is {o 


a 


: 
— 


Be e 


Tboſe n not to be charged upon reli- 
Which proceed either from the want of | 


5 8 INT ; fallly. 


M 1 8 
An tio! hat dims or 4arkens,. ” 
* 25 2 0 eyes once blinded with ſuch n fi of 
” Aafpicion, they are miſled into the moſt deſperate 
ions. © King Charles. 


His paſſion caſt a miſt before his ſenſe, 
Aud either made or magnify'd th' offence. Dryden. 


'To Misr, mlst'. v. a. [from the noun-] To 
to cover with a vapour or ſteam. 
Lend me a looking-glaſs; _ 
" If that her breath will miſt or ſtain the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Misr KEABLE, mis-tYk-6bl. adj. [from 
miſtake.) Liable to be conceived wrong. 
It 5s not ſtrange to ſee the difference of a third 
part in fo large an account, if we conſider how 
differently they are ſet forth in minor and leſs 
abe, numbers. Beroun. 


* 


: --* MrsTA'KÞ, mis-tik. v. 4. 4 De and lale. 


To conceive wrong; to take W for 
that which it is not. 


Theſe did apprehend a great. alfinity 8 


their invocation of ſaints and the heathen idolatry, 


- - or elſe there was no danger one ſhould be 3 


for the other. Stilling fleet. 
This will make the reader very much fake, 
and miſunderſtand his meaning. ' Locke. 


Fancy paſſes for knowlege, and what is 2 5 


Laid, is miſtalen for ſolid. | 
| Fools into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all: 


Locks. 


. 
them coſts the time and pain. Pope. 


'To MisTi'ss, mls-tà k. v. u. To err; not fo 
Judge right. 


d folly in bis angels; mens | 


© Judgments, which inhabit theſe houſes. of clay, 
5 cannot be without their miftakings. . 5 
Zeldom any one mifates in his names of ſimple 


i or applies the name red to the idea 1 | 

9 Locke. 

| " Servanis abe, and ſometimes occaſion miſ- 
5 e among friends. +" Swift. 


5 Eu, mis-ti'n. pret. and part. paſſ. of 


Scotland. 
This dagger hath been, Gs 101 the ſheath 
"Lies empty on the back of Montague, 


The 3 misſheathed i in my daughter” . "IS 1 


+ Shakeſp. 
. be MisrTaxzn, mls-tYkn... To err. [To | 
e has a kind of reciprocal ſenſe; # 


ab w fake, je me trompe. I am miſtaken, means, 


£ am in an error, more fre- 
am. ill underflood ; but, my 


I miſconcei ve, 
* e than 1 


Hu Seien is mia en, means, my 1 e, is not 


- rightly undenſtood.! 


other, willingly opening their gates to ſtrangers, 


5 Ch nor willingly 1 for fear of being 


Ts Sidi B 
; Fagland | is fo idly king d: 8 
5 1 are too much 715 in this King: 
ion, your grace, the late ambaſſadors, 
How modeſt in exception, and withal 


- How terrible in. conſtant reſolution. Shakeſp. 


© Miſtaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, + 


But cut the bond of union 15 that ſtroke. Waller. 
from the wb 


de KE, mls-tYk. 1. /, 


n rer, 
He never ſhall find ouf fit mate bat Gick 


©. Infallibility is an abſolute ſecurity of the under- 
\  Nanding from all poſſibility of n in what it 
0 * Tallotfort. | 


. Or ſuperſtitious miftabes about. it. Bentley. 
1 KINGLY; mis-täk-Ing-IF. adv. [from 


inghe eye, but in the eſtimative | 
Brag which e N Jo N 


20-2 


Raleigh, | 


The towns, neither of ihe one fide. nor the | 


A 


| 


; 


Ul 


Will always grow upon trees; from whence the 


ancients accounfed it a ſu lant, wh x 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or f miſtake, Mihen. Tor uper-plant, who thought 


4 


1 


1 


5 
. 


To MisTa'TE, mla txt. v. as Inis and | Pate] | 


1 


To MisTe'MeER, mis-t6m'-pur. v. a. 


I 


To MisTY ME, mls-ti'm. v. a. [mis and time.) * 


M1'sTiNEss, mils“ ty-nls. n. % [from . 


$ 
- mniſiake for mi Naben, and fo retained in | 


M1'sTioN, mls tshün. 7. "po [from miſtus, 


FA. 


IS 15 mh is ſhaped like a baſon, divided into four | 


part of the plant from the male flowers, and conſiſts 


bg 


” * 
+ "A 1 1 / 
0 M a oh a 7 
5 ö 


e the wall which does indeed "OREN! 


to the object. Beyle on Colours. 


To ftate wron 
They #1ifate the queſtion, when they talk of 
preſſing ceremonies. . Bifbop Saunder ſon. 
To MisTE/ACH, mis-t#tsh. v. a. (mis and | 
_ teach, ] To teach wrong. 


gations as will be ſure to'miſfeach them. Squnderſon. | 


The extravagances of the lewdeſt life are the | 


more conſummate dorders 12 a miflaught or ne- 
glected youth. - ' Efrange. 
Ti Mis T“ LL, mis-tal'. u. 4. [mis and tell.] 
To tell unfaithfully or inaccurately, x | 
mis 
and temper.] To temper ill; to diſorder. N 
This inundation of miſtemper 4 Rr 
Reſts by you only to be qualified. Sbaleſp. } 
Mis rex, mls'-thr. adj.- [from męſtier trade, | 
Fr.] What mer, what kind of. Obſolete. 
 - The redceroſs knight toward him croſſed faſt, « 
To weet what mi iter wight was ſo diſmay'd, 
There him he finds all ſenſeleſs and aghaſt. Spenſer. 
To Mis TERM, mis-térm'. v. a; [mis and | 
term.) To term erroneouſly. 
Hence baniſhed, is baniſh'd from the world; 
And world exil'd is death. That baniſhed 
Is death mifterm'd, Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
To'MisTHYNK, mis-think'. v. a. [mis and 
think.) To think ill; to think wrong. 
How will the country, for theſe woful chances, 
_ Mifthint the king, and not be ſatisfy'd. aaf 
We, the greateſt, are miſtbougbtt 
For things that others do. Shateſp. Ant. and. Cleop. 
Thoughts! which how found they harbour in 
thy breaſt, 4 
Adam! Mi Tifthought of her to thes ſo dear! Mit a 


1 


Not tv time right ; not to adapt properly | 
with regard. to time. 


Cloudineſs ; ſtate of being overcaſt, . 
Ide ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſ- 

ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, . 

in the ſudden vaniſhing of vapours from glaſs, or 
the blade of a ſword, ſuch as doth not at all detain 


or imbibe the moiſture, for the miſtineſs ſcattereth | 


Bacon. 


| immediately. 
Lat.] The ſtate of being mingled. 


In animals many actions are mixt, and depend 
upon their living form as well as that of miſtion, 
and though they wholly ſeem to retain unto the | 
Brown. 


body, depart upon diſunion. 


\ 


Both bodies do, by the new texture reſulting | 
from their mi jon, produce colour. Boyle on Colours. 
M18TLETO'E, mlz'-t6. . /. [myrrelran, Sax. | 


; miſtel, Dan. bird. lime, ad Tan a g. 
| A P. 
The flower of the miſtletue conſiſts Pe one leaf, 


— 


parts, and beſet with warts; the ovary which is 
produced in the female flowers isplaced inaremdte 


of four ſhorter leaves; this becomes a round berry | 
full ofa glutinous ſubſtance, incloſnig a plain heart- 
ſhaped ſeed ; this plant is always produced from 
ſeed, and is not to be cultivated in the earth, but 


it to be an excreſcence on the tree without ſeed. 
The manner of its pro agation is ag follows: the 
Aiſtletoe thruſn, which feeds upon the berries of this 
plant in winter When it is ripe, doth open the ſeed | 
from tree to. tree; for the viſcous part of the 
berry, which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed, 
.. doth ſometimes faſten it to the outward: part of - 
_ the bird's'beak, which, to get diſengaged of, he 
- ftrikes his beak at the branches of 2 neighbouring 
tree, and ſo leaves the feed ſticking” by this viſ- | 


* e e . ö 05 


| 


| p 


guides ſhall be ſet over the ſeveral oa; 25 


Mr'sTLIKE, mist“-Ifk. 'adfe 


| What fudden blaze of majeſty, 


Mr'sTRESS, mls' -tris. 1. 15 [maiſtreſp, ma. 


which this pla 
the apple, th 


of theſe 
preſerv 


Mrs 


a ſmooth part of the tree, will . Itſelf, 


the following winter put out and grow : the 
t doth moſt readily take upon N 
e aſh, and ſome other ſmobth tin 
trees: whenever a branch of an oak tree hath. 
lants growing upon It, it is cut off ,, 11 
by the curious in their collection of 
natural curioſities, Mil, 
If ſnowe do continue, Ek hardly that . 
Crave miſtle and ivie for them ſor to ſpare, Tal 
A barrgr, and deteſted vale, you ſee it is. 


The trech, though Summer, yet forlorn and leu, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſſelto, Shab 4, 


M. ſeltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, ay th 
trees, ſometimes upon hazles,and rarely upon = 
the miſſeltoe whereof is counted very medicinal: , 1 
is ever green Winter and Summer, and bear 


a white gliſtering berry; and it is a plant Utterh 
. from the 7 28 upon which i it groweth, 


Bam, 
All your temples ftrow 


With laurel green, and ſacred miſicte. 


Gn, 
nf and 5 \ 
_ Reſembling a miſt. | 
- ® Good Romeo, hade; thyſelf. 


Not, unleſs the breath of heart-ſick groan; 


Miſtlite infold me from the ſearch of eyes. Shag. 


M1$STO'LD, mls-t61d. Particip.” paſſ. 1 


miftell. 


Misro/ OK, mls-tHk' particip. paſſ. of mi: 


take. 
Look, nymphs, and ſhepherds, look, 


Too divine to be miſtook. Mh 


treſſe, Fr.] 


I. A woman who! governs ; correlatir to 


51 


| * = or to /ervant.. 


ere ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword o, WM 


Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moy 


.  Toſtand's auſpicious miſtreſs.” Shakeſp. King Lear, 


Let us prepare 


Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſc. Sl 


Like the lily, 


That once was miſtreſs of the field = flouriſh'd, : b 
Pl hang my head and periſh. Shakeſp. Henry VI. A 


He'll make your Paris louvre ſhake for it, 


Were it the mi/re/s court of mighty Europe. Sid, 
S will not charm my nue: I'm bound „ 


ſpeak; 
"Wy mi riftreſs here lies murther'd i in her bed. 


Sbaleſp. Oil 
The late queen? s _ gentlewoman! a knight _ 


| daughter! 

T0 be her 1 9 if 2 rſs / the queen's wh 
ale! 

Rome now is miſtreſs of the whole world, [a 
and land, to either pole. Ben Jon ſon 5 Latilin 
Wonder not, ſov'reign Adee / if perhaps 
Thou can'ſt, who art ſole wonder; much leſs am 
Thy looks, the heav'n of mildneſs, with —"Y 


- Thoſe 150 alert hs Junar orb mende 
0 er humid bodies, and the ocean guides; 
MWhoſe waves obfequious ebb, or ſwelling run 
With the declining or encreaſing moon; 
With reaſon ſeem her empire to maintain 
As miſtreſs of the rivers and the main. Blackmin 

What a miſerable fpeRacle, for a nation that 
had been Areſi at ſea fo long! ! Arbuthnot on Cote 


2. A woman who bas ſomething in poſſe 


fſion. 
There: had he njo herſelf hl the vs 
2 efs of - herſelf, 2 nod no other thoughts bit 
fuch as might ariſe out of quiet ſenſes, Sibi; 
Ages to come, that ſhall your bounty hear, 
Will think you miftrcfs of the Indies were; 
Though ſtreighter boundsyour fortune did co 


1 5 720 D nee wee 1 85 Ws Toad. a wenn 2 


N 


Sa A woman-ſkilled in any thing. 


® 


A letter deſires all youhg wives coambethen 


Sa 1 9 of 1 +56 0 4 * 


his miſtreſs, whom they pre- 


rarely to ſee, 
Clarendon. 


2 ſhould forthwith marry. 


tended he 
Nice honour ſtill engages to requite 
Falſe miftreſſes and proud. with flight for flight. 
Granville. 
6. A term of contemptuous addreſs. 
Look you pale, mi/treſs, 

Do you perceive the ghaſtneſs of her eyes ? Shak. 

7. A whore ; a concubine. 


4 He needs not our miſtruſt, ſince he delivers 
bo0our offices, and what we have to do, 
; To the-direQion juſt. Sale „D. Macbeth. 
Not then miſtruyft, but tender love, igjoins _ 
That I ſhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! 

f Milton. 


3 | To 1 e ee v. a. [nis and 


With diffidence. 
Will any man allege thoſe human enn 
as reaſons why theſe things ſhould be miſtrufted or 
_ doubted of. | Hooker. 
By a divine inſtinct, mens Sls miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſce, | 
The waters ſwell before a boiſterous ſtorm. Shak. 
Fate her own book miftry/t:d at the ſight, 
On that fide war, on this a ſingle fight. Corley. 
The relation of a Spartan youth, that ſuffered 


3 


3 5 a fox concealed under his robe to tear out his 
EE bowels, is miſtruſted by men of buſineſs. Brown. 
10 5 =_ The gen rous train complies, | 


and Jul.] Diffident; doubting. 

hold it er dice 8 8 
"To reſt mi 222 where à noble heart | 
Hach pawn'd an open hand in fign of love. 
5 Here the rut ful ſowI no harm ſuſpects, L 
S0 ſale are all gs pared our King protects. 
Waller, 
| Mroraw/orrvuAs 460 mls· trůst⸗ fal-nls. 2. /. 

{from mitruſtful.] Diffidence; doubt. 
Without him I found a weakneſs, and a miſts uſt © 
fan of myſelf, as one ſtrayed from his beſt 
ſtrength, when at any time I miſt him. © Sidney, | 


FIGS STFULLY, mis-trüst-fäl-Iy. ad v. 
1 m ralf] With ſuſpicion 3 with 


=. "MisTev'srLE 887 mls-trist/-lts. adj. {from 

5 ei. Confident; unſuſpecting. 
Where he doth i ſtream miſtruſtle/. 7 play, | 

—Veil'd with night's robe, they ſtalk the ſhore 

C Carew, 
Misxv, mls'-ty. adj. {from mill]. 

1. Clouded ; overipread with i | 

The morrow fair with purple beams 


That drag the tragick mclancholy night; 

Who with their drowſy, ſlow, and flagging wings 

Clip dead mens gra ves; and from their ify jaws 

"Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air. Sal. 
Parents overprize their children, while they be- 

| | hold them through the vapours of affection, u | 

5 Alter the eppearanre, as things! ſeem digger! in miſty 
8 : Wotton, 
Now ſmoaks with ſhow'r rs the” mi 2 mountain 

ground 
Aud floated fickds lie undiſtinguilf'« round. Pope 
2. Obſeure; dark 3 not plain. | 


. @. {mis and anden fand.] To miſcon- 
ez to miſtake. 


Abe words * are by them | 


* , 


| oman WON: 7 IE 

| 5 Av publick 5004. s with the beſt 
- and ableſt maſters and = ftrefſes. Swift, 

| 5. A woman beloved and courted, 


They would not ſaffer the prince to confer with, 4 


I Miorus' $T, mls- trust“ n. .. Lis and truſt I. 
= Difidence; ſuſpicion; want of confidence. 


'xtruft.] To ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard : 


| Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe. Pope, | 
 MisTRU'STFUL, Tr: Hul. adj. [mfr * 


bal. | 


* 
1 


"Nw d the ſhadows of the miſty nigh 
| y night. Fairy | 
Lond howling wolyes arouſe the jades, L | 
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He failed in d: ſtinguiſhing two regions, both | 
called Eden, and altogether ne iſunder flood two of the | 
four rivers. Faleigb. 
| In-vain do men take ſanctuary in ſuch miſunder- 
ford expreſſions as theſe; and from a falſe perſua- 
ſion that they cannot reform their lives, never 
go about it. South. 

This, if it be neglected, will make the reader 

very much miſtake mw mi understand his meaning. 

Locke. 

Were” they only deſigned to inſtru& the three 
ſucceeding generations, they are'in no danger of | 

: being miſunderflood. | Addiſon. 
The example of a good man is the beſt direclion 
we can follow in the performance of our duty; the 
moſt exact rules and precepts are ſubje& to be 
miſunderſtood ; ſome at leaſt _ miſtake their 
meaning. . Rogers's Sermons. 


M1$SUNDERSTA'/NDING, AL. -Stand'-. 
ing. u. ſ. [from miſunderfland.} 
1. Diſſenſion; difference; diſagreement, 
There is a great eee betwixt the 
corpuſcular philoſophers and the chemiſts. Boyle, | 
Servants miſtake, and ſometimes gccafion mi/> | 
under flandings among friends, | | E Sb 
2. Error; miſconception. 5 
Sever the conſtruction of the i injury from the 
point of l en it to miſunderſtanding 
or fear, Bacon. 


Misv'sA0E, dug due. 1. / (from i 
I. Abuſe; il uſe. 95 
2. Bad treatment. 


To Mis v'sE, mis-0's. v. a. [meſuſer, Fr. mis 
and v/e.] To treat or uſe Mut : to 
5 abuſe. 1 
7 You'miſuſe the rev rence of your place, 0 
As a falſe favourite doth his prince's name | 
In deeds diſhon'rable.' Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
It hath been their cuſtom ſhamefully to miſuſe | 
the feryc veal of men to religious arms, by 
converting the monies that have been levied for 
ſuch wars to their own ſer vices Raleigh. 
Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon © of 
| Machiavel makes it appear, that the weakneſs 
of Italy, once fo ſtrong, was cauſed by the cor- 
rupt practices of the papacy, in e and 
miſiing religion. | South. 


Misv'sE, mis-u's. 1. / [from the verb.] 
1. Evil or cruel treatment. 
Upon whoſe dead corpſe there was fuch miſſes 

Such beaſtly, ſhameleſs transformation, 

By thoſe Welſhwomen done, as oy not be 
Without much ſhame retold, | Sbaleſp. 25 
2. Wrong or erroneous uſe. 

How names taken for things miſlead. the un» 
derſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophi- 
cal writers would diſcover, and that in words 


little ſuſpe&ed of any ſuch : iſuſe. Loc 4 
Kh Miſapplication ; abuſe, 


* 


** 


| 


them. | _ Atterbury, © 


To Miswz“ . mls-w#n. v. 1. Cinis and 
abeen. ] To misjudge 3 ; to diſtruſt, Ob- 
ond 

L Latter times things more en mall ſhow, | 
Why then ſhould witleſs man fo much miſeeen. 
Fairy Queen. 

"Te MiswE'ND,. mls-wond. . Ve. 1. [mis and 

pendan, Sax] To go wrong. Obſolete. 

Every thing begun with reaſon, 1 

9 © Will come by rea y means unto his end: | 

- But things miſcounſelled muſt needs 8 

HVubberd. 

In this mage min wand'red and miſevent, 6 

. For heaven decreed to concea] the ſame, | 

. To make the miſereant more to feel his ſhame. 


Fai Jan. 


; W N r 6 


We have reaſon to humble ourſelyes before God ö 
by faſting and prayer, leſt he thould*puniſh the + 
miſuſe of our 82 by doping the courſe of 


miſufed wine. Milton. 


5 Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or md. 


* 


A man has frequent h of. miligating 


„ 

- Mi 5 contains no vitriol but that of i iron: it is 
a very beautiful mineral, of a fine hright yellow 
colour, of friable ſtructure, and reſembles the 
golden marcaſites. Hill. 

Mirz; mit. 2. / [mite, Fr. mijt, Dut. ] 

1. A ſmall inſet found i in cheeſe or corn ; a 

weevil. _ 4 6 
Virginity breeds mites, like a cheeſe, does 
_ itſelf. to the very paring, and dies with re 
its own ſtomach. Sbaleſp. 
The poliſh'd glaſs, whoſe {mall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, 
The mite inviſible Wh of nature's hand | 
Leaſt animal. Philips. 
The idea of two is as diſtin from the idea of 
three, as the magnitude of the earth from that of 
5 a mite. | Lockes 
2: T he twentieth part of a grain. | : 
The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen 
| pennpreigt twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, 
of which there are twenty in the grain, of ſter- 
ling filver, and is in value Torty-three Engliſh 
pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbuth. 

3. Any thing proverbially ſmall ; the third 

part of a tarthing, 
Though any, man's corn they do bite, 

They will dot allow him a mite. | Tiſer. 
Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor, 

Our mite decreaſes nothing of your ſtore. I 
Did I e'er my mite with-hold 

From' the impotent and old.” 

4. A ſmall particle. | 

Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill i will be 
ſtained with red, becauſe the ants thruſt-in their 
ſtings, and inſtill i into them a ſmall mite of their 
ſtinging liquor, which hath the ſame effect as oil 


Swift. 


of vitriol. Ray on the Creation. 
MiTE'LLA, mt-tdl'-14. n. ,. A plant. Miller. 
\ Mi'THRIDATE, mith'-thiry at. 1. J. mithri- 
date, Fr.] 


Mitbridate is ond ol the S of the 
ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingredients, 
and has its name from its inventor Mithridates, 
5 King of Pontus. Quincy. 
But you of learning and religion, 8 
And virtue, and ſuch ingredients, have made 
A mitbridate, whoſe. operation 


. Donne. 
| Mi! THRIDATE 3 mith'. thry-dit. 7. / 
| [thlaſpi, Lat.] A plant. Fr 
Mr TIGANT, mit'-ty-gänt. adj. [mitigans, 
Lat.] Lenient ; lenitive. 6 
T o-MYiT1GATE, mlt -ty-git. | Ve a. [mitigo, 
Lat. mitiger, Fr.] 
1. To temper; to make leſs rigorous. 

We could greatly with, that the Tigger of their 
opinion were allayed and mitigated, Hooker, 
2. To alleviate; to make mild; to aſſuage. 
Miſhaps are maſter d by advice diſcreet, 

Aud counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. Fairy 
All it can do is, to deviſe how that which mu 

be endured may be mitigated, and the inconvenien - 
cies thereof countervailed as near as may be, that, 
when the beſt things are not pollible, the beſt - 


may be made of thoſe that are. Hooker. 
3. To mollify; to make leſs ſevere; toſoften, 
+. -L undertook- 3 


Before thee: and, not repenting, this obtain ; 

Of right, that I may —_— their dovni,. 5 

On me deriy'd. Milton 7 Farad. ij Lo - 
4. To cool; to moderate. : th 


the fierceneſs of a party, of foftening the envious, 
mn angry, and wee the prejudiced. 
Addiſon? 4 8 Galor. 
NT TION \olt-th-g 85 -chan. n. N 
Fatio, Lat. mitigation, Fx. wines mitigate.] 
_— of any thing penal „ harſh, or 
Pain 
The king would not have one EN. abated of 


ves, $Y, ag. n. 1. Alkinde of miperal. + - 


that K-08 to him 11 3 ie 
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. releaſe or mitigation, Bacon. 
They cauſed divers ſubje&s to bs indicted of | 
ſundry crimes; and when the bills were found 

| they committed them, 'and ſuffered them to lan- 
ih long in priſon, to extort from them great 

2 and ranſoms, which they termed compoſi- 
tions and mitigations, -. 


Lat.] 


5 1. An ornanient for the hens.” 


Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, fav' 4 from N hands. 
|  Dryaen, 
3 kind of epiſcopal crown. 


Biſhopricks or burning,” mitres or ſapgots, have 


been the rewards of different perſons, according 
as they me theſe conſecrated ſyllables, or 

_ Watt.. 
Mirz N 1 n. 2 [Among work- 
E 00 tür. men.] A kind of join- 
ing two boards together. | Miller. 


Mr TRED, mt-thrd. adj. [mitre, Fr, from 
 mitre.] Adorned with a mitre. 
Shall the loud herald our ſucceſs relate 
45 * mitred prieſt appoint the ſolemn day? bes 
#: itred abbots, among us, were thoſe that were 
from the dioceſan's juriſdiction, as having 
within their own preeincts epiſcopal- authority, 
and being lords i in parhament were called abbots 
ſovereign. | _ Aylife's Parergen. 


Mr ITENT, mlt «tint. adj. Jo N Lat.) I 


' Scagia forth ; emitting. 


luxion proceedeth from humours peccant | 
in be or quality, thruſt forth by the part | 


_  mitent upon the inferior weak parts. 
Wiſeman's . 
MI TTENS, mittliz. n. ſ. [mitaine, Fr.) it 
is ſaid that nit is the original word; whence 
mitten the plural, and afterwards ey, 
as in 8 | | 
loves for the winter! NO 
December muſt be expreſſed TY a horrid 


2 as alſo January clad in Iriſh Tug, holding 


in furred reiten __ fig of Capricorn. 


Peacham on Drawing. . 
TAE, 2. ee that e cover the arm without Cover- | 


To uſe | 
Ainſeorth, | 


Me TrIuus, mit'-ty-müs. . /. [Lat.] A 


ing the fingers. 
2. To handle one without 8 
one roughly. - A low phraſe. 


warrant by which a Juſtice commits an of- 
fender to priſon. | 


* * 


ts MIX, mike“. v. a. Dmiſeben, Dut, t lle, | 


Nat 
1. T6 unite to ſomething, leo inns 
Ephraim hath us himſelf among the 1 { 
1 * 75 5 Heſ- vii. 8. 


; "26M : To. unite: various ingredients into one 


mas. 
A mixed . went up with them, 1 
flocks and herds.” :- 2. Exod. xii. 39. 
He ſent out of his a a blaſſ of fire; and 
out of his lips a flaming breath, and out of his. 
tongue, he caſt out ſparks and tempeſts; . 
were all iu together.. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt but 
Of nature's womb, that in quaterpion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform; and min 
* To form of different ſubſtances: or 1 


have / choten an argument, mix? of _ : 


and civil conſiderations; and likewiſe e be- 
teen contemplativeand active. Bacon's Holy War. 
4. To join; to mingle ; to confuſee 


* 


Brothers, y you nix your ſadneſs with ſome fear; : 4 * 


- This is the Enelidh not the Turkiſh court. Shete, | 


4 5 _ - ©. She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts i 4” 


"What choice to chooſe for delicacy — 
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| Bacon's Henry VII. | 
MITRE, mf-tür. 2. 2 [mitrey Fr. mitra, 


* 


>| Mrzzen, mlz'n. 2. * [mizacn, Dut.} 


1 
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1 Taſtes, nor well zeln d 8 bring 

Tale after taſte, 1 with kindeit change. 

Milton. 

7 Mix, = wv. #, To be united into one 

.. maſs, not by junction of ſurfaces, but by] 
mutual intromiſſion of parts. | 

But is there yet no other way, beſides 
Theſe painſul paſſages, how we may come 
10 death, and mix with one connatural duſt? 


— Es, a. — 


= 
* = 1 2 
* - 


| If ſpirits embrace, 

Total they eie, union of pure with pure 

Deſiring; or reſtrain d conveyance need 
As fleſh to i with fleſh, or ſoul with ſoul, Milt. 


Mix Ex, mlks“In. 2. /. mien, ome am 


dunghill ; a layſtal. 


from mix.] Mixture; confufion of one 
- * thing with another. 


pieced it out by the mixtion of vacuity among 
than another. Digby 


© mentary or ſubterraneous mixtions. Brown. 


M1'xTLY, mikst'-lf. adv. {from mix.) With 

. coalition of different parts into one. 
Mi'xTURE, miks“tshür. u. /. [mixtura, Lat.] 
. LF oh of wiring 4 the ſtate of ee 
mixed. | 


+4 . other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us 


| ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we 
| truit in the mercy of. God through. Chris, | 
ear be able to tyrannize over us! , ter 
+, Thoſe liquors are expelled out of the body 


- 1 


| to an animal liquid. | Arbuthnot, 

| e baleful furies led, 

| With monſtrous mixture ſtain d my mother e 
ope 

2. A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come, phial 

| What if this mixture do not work at all ? Shakeſp. 

While we live in this world, where good and 


alio a mixture of good and evil wiſely diſtributed 

by God, to fer ve the ends of his providence. 
Aterbury's Sermons, 

| 3. That which is ed and mixed. 

Neither can God himſelf be orherwiſe 1 
ſtood, than as a mind free and diſentangled from 
all cor poreal mixtures, perceiving. and moving all 
R _ thin 8. | ee fleet. | 


4 N 


Ce 


maze a labyrinth, 


the true key of books, and the clue to lead them 
through the nizmaze of n of opinions and 
authors to truth, - 1 Locke, 
| The mizzen-is a maſt in the ſtern gr back part 
2 of 2 ſhip; in ſome large ſhips there are two ſuch 
| - maſts, that ſtanding next the main maſt js called 
the main mizzen, and the other-near the 
 botaventure mIzZzen? the length of a mizzen maſt 
is half that of the main maſt, or the ſame with 
that of the main topmalt from the quarterdeck, 


<a A commander at ſea had hisleg fractured: by l 
| fall of, his . . 


3 


N OY 


* - 
V * . 
: 
— 


man.] The act of memory, 


Tu er. 
Mo, mo ad v. Further; longer. blue 
| Sing no more ditties, ling no mo. 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever _— 
Since Summer was firſt leafy. Shal:fy, 


M1 XTIon, miks'-tshan.. u. Ri OOTY Pe | 


Others perceiving this rule to fall wort, have 
bodies, believing it is that which makes one rarer 5 


on Bodies. 
They are not to be lightly paſt over as ele- 


O happy mixture, v eie thioge contrary do | 
ſo qualify and correct the one the danger of the | 


preſume, as well as we are kept under with the 


| - which, by their » Wit convert the aliment in- 


dba ds ad „1 * 
4 2 
fg 
: 0 1 . 


bad men are blended together, and where there is | 


Cicero doubts whether it were poſſible tor a | 
5 community to exiſt, that had not a 785 8 mix | 
ture of piety in its conſtitution. Adaiſ. Frecbolder. 


A Mr Z MAZ ER, miz'-miz. n. . [A cant word, 
formed from maze by reduplication.] A | 


3 Thoſe who are accuſtomed to bo have g0¹ i 


Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
poop the 


and the length of the nia zen topmaſt i is 25 that. |. 


i Surgery: | 


MOB. 


'Mnzmo'NicCKks, med nl 1 n. . I uni 
Mo, m mo . adj. (ma, Sax. nue, Scott.] Mak. 
ing a number; more. Obſolete. 
8 Calliope and muſes mo, 

Soon as your oaken pipe begins to ſound 
Their ivory lutes lay by. Spenſer, 

With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things my, 
For oxteem and horſeteem i in plough for to go, 


1 


To MOAN, mö'n. v. 4 from mznan, Sar. 
to grieve.] To lament ; to deplore. 
Te Moa, mô'n. v. 2. To grieve; to make 
. lamentation. a 
The gen'rous band Ne ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 
Unpity'd and unheard, where miſery moans, 
g f Thomſm, 
Moan, n 6 * [from- the verb] [z. 
mentation; audible ſorrow z ; grief expreſſed 
in words or cries 
i” I have difabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance, 
Nor do l now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shateſp. Merch of Vein, 
The freſh ſtream ran by her, and murmur 
her moans; 
| Te falt tears fel from ober and ſoften d the ſtona 
| Shale. 


9 


Sullen moans, INE 
Hollow groans, 5 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts, Por” St. cee 
Mor, möbt. n. |. ſ. Lotte, Fr. a mound; 3 Mola, 
low Lat.] A canal of water round a houle 
or caſtle for defence. © © 
The caſtle I found of good ſtrength, ba 
great moat round about it, the work of a noble 
nn, of whoſe unthrifty ſon he had bought WR 
Sine. 
: "The fortreſs. 3 himſelf in perſon lormüf 
Vaur velour bravely did th' aſſault ſuſtain, "0 
: And fill'd the moats and ditches with the flain. 


* * Drydn. 
i No walls were vet, nor beuce, nor mote, nor 
mound, \ 

Nor drum was {VO Dryden's Ovid. 


| To Moar, md't. v. a. 8 Fr. from the 
noun. ] To ſurround with canals by way of 
defence. 
I will preſently to St. Luke's; there at the 
 moated Grange reſides this dejected Mariana, 
'.  Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſurk 
An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, 
The palace moats, and o'er the pebbics creeps, 
And with. ſoft murmurs calls the conung ſlecps. 
| Dryden. 
He He fees he can hardly approach greatneſs, but, 
as a moated caſtle, he muſt firſt paſs the mud and 
| - filth with which it is encompaſſed. Dryden, 
: 


Mo, möb' u. / (contracted from nolile, Lat. 
* The croud;..a tumultuous rout. 


* * werner * a 6.4 


\ 4 ad 


|- cording to the mad imagination of the dawber; 4 
very monſter in a Bartholomew. air, for the 0 
| ( to gape at. Dryden 
122 Preauzs are but interludes, which fancy makes, 
Wöben monarch reaſon fleeps, this mimick wakes; 
| Compounds a medley of digjointed things, 
= A court of coblers, and a ob of kings. Drydn 
A cluſter of mob were e themſelves mer 7 
5 with their betters. | Addijon's Freebolaer: 


| Mon, mob, n. %. [from able] A kind 


. female un rels fe for the head. 
5 _ mob/. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


. 
e 
_ 


* nt nt - 0 
Mo BB1SH, 


„ kind of inquietude. 


5 8 I * mothers from their ons, 250 caſtles down. 


I 2. To deride by imitation ; to mimick i in oon- 


Aab: mb“ 


1 Mo BEV, mö'- by. 7: if Fo An American drink 
7 | | Mo'BILE) m$6'-bll. 


1. Nimbleneſs ; activity 
= | The Romans had the e by the bulk 5 


Mock, möx v. a. [mocquer, F F. ee, | 
„ 3 


—— And periſh conſtant fools. 


3. To defeat; to clude, 


| 4. To fool ; to tan 


N10 


"5h; adj. {from 3 Mean; | 
fter the manner of the mob. _ 
7 510 1115 m6ob/l. v. a. [ſometimes written. 
n perhaps“ by à ludicrous allufion to 
the Fr. je mn babille.] To dreſs e or 
tl 8 
. h! who: had {en the woble adven, 
Sba lep. Hamlet. 


Run barefoot up and down. 


Bs ni 1. J. [mobile, Fr. The | 
alace ; the "4 the mob. 
. experience has found it true of the un- 
thinking mobile, that the cloſer they ſhut their eyes 
the wider they open their hands. South. 
The mobile are uneaſy without a ruler, they are 


reſtleſs with one L Eſtrange. 5 
ber LITY, m mo- ir- -tỹ. n. Wo; [mobilits, Pr. 
mobilitas, . 


r Ae 

"a, having ſtood Jorg in 4 window, being 

” thence: taken, and by a cork balanced in water, | 

" where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 

_ Wotton.” 

The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 

tions, whoſe revolutions might out-laſt the ex- 
| , and out- meaſure time itſelf. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


| £2: or native power to move ; 


ords which mean DEEDS... Blackmore. | J 


their ſhips, and the fleet of Antiochus in the ſwift- 
neſs and mobility of theirs, which ſerved them in | 
great ſtead in the flight. \  Arbutbnet. 

3. Uo cant language.] The populace. - 

- She ſingled you out with her eye as commander 
in chief of the mobility. Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. 
4. Ficklegeſs ; inconftancy. — Ainſworth. 


7 = E Moczo-sTont, m6-kd-st&n. ». , [from | 


Hebes therefore More properly "Mocha 
« ſtone. 

Mocho-fones are related to the agat, of a 1 99M 
| horny grey, with declinations repreſenting moſſes, 
ſhrubs, and branches, black, brown, red, in the 
"ſubſtance of the ſtone. 6 Wor oodzward. 


Welſh. 


5 To deride ; to laugh at; to nadieue. : 
All the regions 7 . 

Do feemingly revolt; and who reſiſt , © 
Are mob d for valiant ignorance/, | 
854%. . 

Many thouſand widows _— 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear huſbands; 


_ 


- Shake 
We 1 on the ſpirit, . ö 


: And. mock him home to Windſor. - Shakeſp./ 
l am as one mocked of his bor, the juſt; 
upright man is mocked to ſcorn. - Job, xii. 4. 


3 
I long, till Edward fall by war's milchance; S 
bor mocking e with a as. of France. 


"Shai, | 


* 


My father i is gone into 902 3 8 5 1 

And with his ſpirit ſadly. Ife ; 5 TAO 2h 

"Ip mock the expectations of the world: 
0 fruſtrate . Prophecies, and to raze out 8 


Sbaleſp. Henry 1 Iv. 
talize ; 5 to . on con- 5 


a 
Meck » with big bleſt & fight, en ag him | | 


temptuouſly, | 


— : 


* 


1, e is the power ot being moved. y | 


You tell, it is ingenite, active force, B 


1. Deriſion; ſcorn; 
©» © Theforlorn, maiden, whom. your eyes have ſeen | 


A 


MOC 


. Why do I overlive? ö 
W by am Iced with death, and lengthen'd out 
To deathleſs pain? 
Heav'n's fuller influence mocks our dazzl d fight, 
'Too great its nels and too ſtrong its light. 
Prior. 


- 


oF To Mock, mök“ w. n. To make contemptu- 


ous ſport. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees; : 
For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakeſp. : 
A ſtallion horſe is as a mocking friend: he 

neigheth under every one. Kcclus. Xxili. 6. 

A reproach. unto the heathen, and a mocking to 


all countries. Exel. xxii. 4. 
When thou mockeſt, ſhall no man make thee 
aſham'd? | Fob. 


Mock, mdk'. u. 5 from the verb. 


1. Ridicule; act of contempt; fleer; ſneer; 


gibe; flirt. 


Teil the pleaſant prince, this mock of his Wn 


Hath turn'd his balls to gun-ſtones. Shaleſp. 
Oh, 'tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's arch mock, 
To lip a wanton, and ſu;poſe her chaſte. Shakeſp. 
Fools make a mock at fin, Prov. xiv. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have 
affronted God, derided his word, and _— a mock 
of every thing that is ſacred ? .  Tilloifon, 
Colin makes moch at all her piteous lair: 8 
A laſs that Cic'ly hight, | had won his heart. Cay. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. 8 
Now reach a ſtrain, my lute, . 


Above her, mock, or be for ever mute . 


Mock, m0k's adj. Falſe; counterfeit; not 


real. 
The muck aſtrologer, El aſtrologo fingido. Dryd. 
That ſuperior greatneſs and mock majeſty, which 


is aſcribed” to the prince of fallen angels, is ad- | 
Spectator. 


mirably preſerved.  - 


Mo'CKABLE, mok'-kabl. adj. from mock. ] 
Expoſed to derifion. 


I Thoſe that are good manners at the court, are 


as ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of 
the country is moſt moclable at court. Shaleſp. 
Mockx-PRIVvET, mok-priv'-vit. 
Mock-wir Tow, mok-wit 16. 
Ainſeworth. 


Mo' ont, mok/l, EY [the fame with mickle. | 


See MickLE. This word is variouſly writ- 
ten mickle, michel, W mochel, muckle.) 
Much; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight, ; 
Thoroughly rooted, and wond'rous naght, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mockell maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſer. 
Mo' CKER, môk-kür. n. /. [from mock-] 


1. One who mocks; a ſcorner; aſcofter ; a a 


derider. | | 
Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if they 
| Ra encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are. 
| ___ Shakeſp. 
: Let them have a care how they intrude upon ſo 
. great and holy an ordinance, in which God is ſo 
ſeldom mocked ou it is to the mocker's confuſion.” 
| South's. Sermons. | 

TI A deceiver; ; an eluſory impoſtor. 
Mo CKERY, mök- kür-. 1. / [moeguerie, Fr. 1 
ſportive inſult. 


The laughing ſtock of . fortune's mocleries, 
e N daughter of 2 king and queen, 


7 | Fairy Sacen, 
Why mould publick: RG il in print be a bet - 


3 teſt of truththan ſevere rai ing ſarcaſms. Watts. |- 


Grace at mealsis now generally ſo performed, as 


to look more like a. mockery. upon devotion, than |. 
any ſolemn: ie of che wis unto God. 5 


Law. 
* Ridicute 1 contetnptuous merriment. 
A new method they have of turning things that 


are ſerious into amchery; an art of contradiction in 


by way of ſcorn, wherewith 


we were a ſithence 
eee 


8 1 . * a „ N * * n 


Milton's Paradiſe Le. 


I u. J. Plants. | 


| Hooker, 
ws 


MOD 
3. Sport; ſubje& of laughter. 
What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune 1. 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. Sbaleſp. 
Of the holy place they made a mockery. 
2 Mac. viii. 17. 
4. Vanĩty of attempt; deluſory labour; ; Yain 
effort. | 
It is as the air, as : 
And our vain blows malicious avechery. SRO 


5. Imitation FOunterFert appearance; vain 
ſnow. ; 
To have done, i is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. Shakeſp. 
What though no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
G for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the muchery of woe 
To midnight dances. Pope's Mifeel. 


MOCKING=BIRD, m6k'-king-bdrd. n. ſ. noch- 
ing and bird.) An American bird, which. 
imitates the note of other birds. 


Mo CKINGLY, mok'-king-ly, adv. [from 


mockery.) In SHLD : pctulantly ; ; with 
inſult. 


 MockinG-STOCK „mök- Klug atök n. FE? {mocks 
ing, and fock,] A but for merriment. 


| Mo'DAL, m06'-dal. adj. [1rodale, Fr. modalis, 
Lat.] Relating to the form or mode, not 
the eſſence, 
When we ſpeak of faculties of the ſoul, we 
aſſert not with the ſchools their rent diſtinQion 
from it, but only a modal diverſity. 


\ Accidental difference; modal accident. 
The motions of the mouth by which the voice 
is diſcriminates, are the natural elements of ſpeech; 
and the application of them in their ſeveral com- 
poſitions, or words made of them, to ſignify things, 
, OF? the modalities of things, and ſo to ſer ve for 
communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 


MODE, m9d'd. 1. .. [mode, Er. modus, Lat.] 


I. External variety; accidental diſcrimina- 
tion; accident. W nou 
A 3 is that which cannot ſubſiſt in 0 of 


ſubſiſting by, the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, 
for that reaſon, is called its ſubject. Watts's Logick. 


084 ſenſe as a ſubſtance is, and ſome moles 
ave evidently more of real. entity than others, 


| Watts. 
degree. 


2. Gradation ; 


The mole's dim curtain, and the linx's beam; 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 
And bound ſagacious on the tainted green. Pope. 
3. Manner; method; form; faſhion. 
Our Savic edel „ 2 
A table richly ſpread, in regal mode, 
With diſhes piPFd. * 


— 
1 


4. State; e g £ 
I My Bath: * 
Changes the 11 for what in me was pats d, | 


| - Falls upon thee in a much fairer ſort, - : 
For thou the garland wear ſt ſucceſlively. Shabeſp. Fl 
3. Mode, Fr.] Paſhion; cuſtom. 8 


There are certain garbs and modes of ſpeaking 
- which my with the times; the faſtiion of 
clothes being not more * to alteration wok 
chat of our ſpeech.. ' Denham. 


desde ths Splendid e of no and imagi- 
nation. 2 


They were invited from all parts; and the ta- 


age. ht: Temple, 
As we ſee on coins the differcat Tices of perſons, 


4 * N F 


Glanville. | 
| Mopa'L1Ty, m6-daV-Iit-F. 1. ,. {from modal. 


itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and 


Few allow mode to be called a being in the ſame 


What 8 of ſig ht betwixt each Wide extreme, | 


Milton's Paradiſe 8 2 
The duty itſelf being reſolved N the mode ot 


{ _ doing/it may ee be found. N nag Guide. 


We are to prefer the bleſſings of Providence 


Eftrange. 725 
| vour of learviog was de humour and aof the 
ve ſee too their different habits and dreſſes,accord- / 


Addon os Medele, 
VS "4M 8 9 3 
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Tho- wrong ne mode, comply; more ſenſe is 
fhewn n 
10 wearing others follies than your own. 7 te 
I faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, 
What wonder modes i in wit ſhould take their r 
Pape. 
MO/DEL, mod dll. n, 7 [modele, Fr. modulus, 


7. 4 A Fepreſentaion in little of ſomething 
| or done 
I'll draw the form and model of our battle; 
Limit each leader to his ſeveral charge, 
| 44 part in Juſt proportion our ſmall ſtrength, 


the ' _ Shakeſp. | 


/ You have the models of ſeveral ancient temples, | 
"coal 2 the temples ; and the gods are periſhed. 
n r Addiſon. | 
a2. A copy to be imitated; - 
A A fault it would be if ſome king ſhould build 


palace. Hooler. 
They cannot ſee ſin in thoſe means they uſe, 
with intent to ror to their model: what they 
call religion. Ling Charles. 
3. A mould; an Ging which ſhews or gives 
the ſhape of that which it incloſes. 
Nothing can we gall our own but death; 
And that ſmiall model of the barren-carth, 
Which ler yes as paſte and cover to our bones, 
f Shakeſp. | 
4. Standard 3 that by which any thing 13 
meaſured. 


As he who preſumes ſteps into the throne of | 


God, fo he that deſpairs meaſures providenee by 
his own little contracted model. South! 
5, In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to have two un- 
| exampled ſenſes. Something . 


tative. 
I have commended to his goodneſs 
The mode} of our chiaſte loves, his young dafighter. 
| Shateſp. | 


6. Something mall and diminutive; for 
module a ſmall meaſure : which, perhaps, 
is likewiſe the meaning, of the example 

affixed to the third ſenſe. 
England ! model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. 


+ To plan; to ſhape; to mould; to form; ; 
to delineate, | | 
\ When they come to model bew tl. * 
N. caleulate the ſtars, how they will wield |} 
© The mighty frame. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


e government is _ 2rodelled xafter the ſame | 


8 with that of the Cantons, as much as ſo | 
mall a community can imitate thoſe of ſo large 
an extent. 8 5 Addi ;ſon on Ttaly. | 
Mobile,; mod a N. 5 [from model. 3 
Planner; ſchemer ; contriver. 5 
Our great modellers of gardens have their maga- 
-zines of plants to diſpoſe of. | Spectator. 


"MODERATE, m6d'-der-et. «4 ee 


Lat. modere, Fr.) _ EY avs rank 


x; Temperate not PW Ws 5 
ſleep cometh of moderate eating, but 


pants of the belly are with an inſatiable man. | 


| Faclus. XXXi. 20. F 
2 Not hot of temper. 7 +3 

155 A number of moderate d managed ich 

ſo much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin 


— for paſſing à vote, that the king's: con- 


8 were a ee for a Future ſettlement. 


Swift.) _ 


Fix'dto mou part, but . to the reſt. 5 


** Not luxurious; not>expenfive., 
There's not ſo much left as to furniſn ouʒt 
' A*moderate table. . Timon of Athens. 85 


4. Not extreme in opinion ; not ſantuine in 


3 are tenets which: Ne moberateſt of the 
on dozen PRE 


| | Grate}, 3 
To. MopEL, möd'-dll. v. a. [modeler, Fr.] 


; 2. To make temperate; to qualify. 
his manſion-houſe by the model of Solomon's |. 


4 P 


| x. Temperately ; mildly. LP e 


* 4 ws 
1 WV 25 . N a * 
” ; * 


Too early fitted for a better ſtate. 
To Mo'DERATE, m0d'-dEr-At. v. a. * £ 


* 


f 


MOD 
5. Placed between extremes; ; holding the 
mean. 
Quietly eonſider the trial that hath been thus | 


long had 'of both kinds of reformation ; as well 
this moderate kind, which the church of, England- 4. 


% 


© hath taken, as chat other more extreme and rigor- 


ous, which certain churches elſewhere * better 
; 8 * | 


liked. i 
6, Of the middle rate. 


More moderate gifts might have vroloag's his 
+; | 


D "TS 
Lat. moderer, Fr.] 

1. To regulate; to reftrain ; 65 ſtill; 
1 ; to quiet; to repreſs. | 


Wich equal meaſure ſhe did moderate ED : 


The ſtrong extremities of their rage. Spenſer. 


Ve ſwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you is this great bounty known? 


For frequent gales from the wide ocean riſe | 


To fan your air, and moderate your ſkies. Blackmore. 


By its aſtringent quality? it moderates the relaxing | 


quality of warm water. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Mo'DERATELY, mod*-der-&-ly. adv. (from 
- moderate. ] : 
2. In a middle degree. 
Each nymph but moderately fair, 5 
Commands-with no leſs rigor here. Waller. 
Blood in a healthy ſtate, when let out, its red 
Part ſhould congeal ſtrongly and ſoon, in a mgſs 
moderately tough, and ſwim in the ſerum. | 
Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
Mo'vzxaTzvEss, möd, der- t - nls. x. . [from 
moderate.] State of being moderate; tem- 
perateneſs. Moderateneſs is commonly uſed 
of things, and moderation of perſons. 
MoDERA'TION, mod-der-x-shtn, nf. node. | 
ratio, Lat.] 
1. Forbearance of extremity ; ; the contrary 


temper to party violence; ſtate of Keeping | 


a due mean betwixt extremes. 
Was it the purpoſe of theſe churches, which 
- aboliſhed all popiſh ceremonies, to come back 
again to the middle Foe of evenneſs and modera- | 
tion” Hooker. 


A zeal in things pertaining to God, according 


to knowledge, and yet duly tempered with candour 


and prudence, is the true notion of that much 


talked of, much miſunderſtood virtue, moderation. 
 Atterbury. 
In — ab W all my glory, 
While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. Pope. | 
2. Calmneſs of mind; ar as [modera- 
Hons Fr] ; : 
Equally i inur'd 


By moderation either ſtate to bear, peg | 1 


Proſperous, or adverſe. Milton's rand Loft 
3. Frugality in expence. - Hinfevorth. 
MoDERA'TOR,. môöd-dè-rà - tür. u. 7 [mode- 

rator, Lat. moderateurs Fr.) 

1, The perſon or thing that calms or reſtrains, 
0 Angling was, after [tedious ſtudy, a calmer of 
unquiet thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, and a 
pr ocurer of contentedneſs. . Watton.- 


2. One who preſides in a difputati x to re- 


ſtrain the contending parties from inde- 

ceney, and confine them to the queſtion. 
3 Sometimes the woder alor 1s. more troubleſome 
a than the actor. Bacon Efays. 
How does Philopolis ſeaſonably | commit the | 


opponent with the 7 eee like a long - prac- 
More. | 


tied moderator? © - 
The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when the court is 
-ſet, opens the caſe to the judge, chairman, or o- 
©. derator of the aſſembly, and gives bis own reaſons 


- for his opinion. - Watts. 
MO! DERN, m mod“ dürn. adj. 8 Fr. 
. — <oI0 * Lat. N : caſual 


* 


V 


þ 


. 


* 


To modern wonders, and to Britain's king. Prim, 
2, In Shakeſpeare, vulgar; mean ; common. 


adopt the opinion of Plato. 


Mebrünisx, mod dürn- nam. n. /. [fron 
modern. Deviation from the ancient and 
claſſical manner. 
Sabiſt. 


MOD 


The glorious parallels then . 1 


5 
corruption of 88 vel potius ah 0 | 
adverbio modo, modernus, ut a die diurnu, Wi 

1 5 Arnſevorth, ww 
I, Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 
Some of the ancient, and likewiſe divers of the 8 
modern writers, that have laboured in natural mz. 1 
gick, have noted a ſympathy between the * an = 
certain herbs, -/ | 


FR" ſuch as we e preſent modern frienes withal. 


| Shak, 
LES + - juſtice, | 
With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wile ſaws and modern inſtances. Shake, 


We have our philoſophical perſons to make 


modern and familiar things ara and cauſe. 
leſs. 


Mo'prxxs, m6d=dirnz. u. /. 
have lived lately, oppoſed to the ancients, 


Shakeſp, 
Thoſe FE 


There are moderns who, with a flight variation, 


Boyle on Chas 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence; 


Ancients 1 in Phraſe, mere moderna i in their ſenſe! 


Pepe, 


A word myented by 


Scribblets ſend us over hates traſh in proſe 


and verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint 


; 


" moderniſms, 

To Mo'DERN1SE, m$d'-diirn-niz. v. a 
modern.] To adapt ancient compoſition 
to modern perſons or things; to change 
ancient to modern language. 


Sift, 
4. [fro 


Mo'DERNNESS, mod -durn-nls, u. J. (from 


N 


modern.] Novelty. 
Mo DEST, mod'-dist. . [modefte, Fr, 
modeſtus, Lat.) 
I. Not arrogant ; 
boaſtful ; bafhful. 


A ſoldier ſhould be made eft as a maid. 
2. Not impudent ; 


3. Not looſe; not unchaſte. 


— 


not preſumptuous; ; not 


Of boaſting more than of a tomb afraid; 


Top 
not forward. 
Refolve me with all modeſt haſte, which way 


Thou might ſt deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage, 


Shak, 
Her face, as in a nymph, diſplay d 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray'd 
The bluſhing beauties of a ode 2 maid. Deda 


Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wite; 


© the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her huſband. 


Sbateſp- 


4. Not exceſkive : not extreme; ; moderate; 


— 


2. Not r z not forwardly ; with * 
reſpect. | 


I 
| 
1 


there may be in this play, there are not thoſe 
Which have been objected to it. D. yden's Sebaſtian 


- His pupil might be tir d with lectures: 
Which help'd to mortify his pride, 


Yet gave him not the heart to chide. g 
1 learn d, well · bred; and tho well brec 
AUncere, | 

| Modeſty bold, and humanly ſevere. Pop 


"So 


within a mean. 


There appears much joy in ien. even ſo much 


that joy could not ſhew itlelf mel enough with⸗ 
out a badge of bitterueſs. 


| Shakes 
During the laſt four years, by a nodeſt computes 


tion, there have beet brought inte Breſt above fix 
millions ſterling in bullion. 


Mobs rr; môd ', dlst- Ih. ad. from mode/] 
1. Not arrogantly ; not preſumptuouſly. 


Addijon. 


1 may .modeſily conclude, that whatever erron 


Firſt he modefily conjectures, 


your OY We: oe, 
wat ics to yourſelf | 


9 which. * you know not ol. 


3. N 


' Not exceſſively; with moderation. 
TE m6d'-dls-ty. 7s 7. ._ (moaęſtie, Fr „ 


7 Lat.] 3 0 
| 55 1 1 not e NT wa 


por 5 impudence ; not forwardneſs: _ As, 
_ his petition vas urged with modeſty, . 
z. Moderation; decency...  _ 
1 A lord will hear you play; 
= But 1am doubtful of your motleflies, ; 
= : Lcf over-cying-of his odd behaviour, 
== You break into ſome . paſſion. Shakeſp. 
. ity ; purity of manners. N 
4 4 R : Would you not ſrear, 5 
Au you that ſee her; that ſhe, were a maid, 
1 theſe ens But ſhe COS * | 
Her bluſh is guiltineſs, not modeſty. —Shakeſp. 
: „* the 2 character 9 is 


; his amorous expreſſions go no farther than virtue 
may allow. . Dryden. 


Tl not permit her. to anſwer. * | Clari ſa. 
oiobssrrerisex, mbd'-dis-tF-pe's. u. . 
A narrow lace which runs along the upper part 
= of the ſtays before, being a part of the tucker, is 
WE. called the modghy-pice, © Addiſon. 


== portiozs pittance. 
What modicums of wit he utters: his evaſions 
have cars thus long. Pe Troilus and Creſſids. 
= ._- = Though hard their fate, 
A cruiſe of water, and an ear of corn, 
= Yet ſtill they grudg'd that zgdicum. 


|, WE 


modify.] That may be diverſified by acci- 


dental differences. 5 
t u appears to be more difficult to conceive a 


back, viſible image in the uniform, in variable 


—_— comprehenſion, . Locke. 
EMoprricasts, mö-dif-fy-këbl. adj. [from 
SE mdf.) Diverfifiable by various modes. 
EMovirica/Tion, m6d-dy-fy-ka'-shan. 1. J. 
RE [mnogjfcation, Fr.] The act of modifying 
aup thing, or giving it new accidental dif- 


th terences of external qualities or mode. 
—_—_ The chief of all ſigns is human voice, and the 

©; = ſeveral modifications thereof by the organs of ſpeech, 

0 WE thc letters of the alphabet, formed by the motions 

#- %/ͤͤ,ĩ;ĩ«ͤ95ö Fare. 

t; The phænomena of colours in refracted or re- 
dead light, are not cauſed by new modifications of 

ch = the light variquſly impreſſed, according to the va- 

i WE 7outerminations of the light and ſhadow. Newton. 

/)- A thele powers of cogitation, volition and ſen- 

- lation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor 

1 aaurable to matter by any motion and modifica- 

e ol it, it neceſſarily follows that they proceed | 

1 ſome” cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorpo- $ 


. real inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit, | 


rofs N 7 bf 28 | | | Bentley. 
5 - Mo'viey, möd'-d i- ff. v. a. L modiſter, Fr.] 


Jo change the external qualities or acci- 
este of any thing; to ſhape. _ 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of apt- 
desto be conjoined in ſyllables and words through 


rift | the voluble motions of the organs, that they mo- 
red, Hand diſcriminate the voice without appearing 
| { to diſcontinue it. Holder. 
bn „The middle parts of the broad beam of white | 


light which fell upon the paper, did, without any 
| che paper, did, without any 
| hee of ſhadow to modify it, become coloured 
| OE 1 one uniform colour, the colour being 
8 5 the fame in the middle of the paper — * 


4 + . 
3 = 
RW 3, 8 


der ; not lewdly ; with decency. .. ace 
85 | 4. Not 2 , | Y3 ney | He modifies his firſt ſevere decree, 


£1 They cannot, with modeſty, to have found | 
| | outablotutelythe beſt which the wit of men may | 
: 1 | : #200 « | 


de bas taken a moſt becoming care; for | 


: : Talk not to a lady in a way that modeſly will | 
WE Mo'picum, m6d<dy-kiim. 7. J [Lat.} Small | 


WE MopirrabLe, m6d'-dy-fi-bl. adj. [from 


5 $f) | eſſence of God, than in variouſly modifiable matter | 
dot the manner how I'ſce either ſtill eſcapes my | | 


9 


MOD 5 


3 


The keener edge of battle to rebate. Dryden. 
T7 Mo'piry, m6d'-dy-fy. v. nn. To exte- 


-- nuate; 
After all this diſcanting and modifying upon 
the matter, there is hazard on the yielding fide. 

| | ; L' Eftrange. 
Mgvy Lo v, m6-dil/-lydan. 1. /. [Fr. modiolus, 
| at. | | : | 

Aa in architecture, are little brackets 
which are often ſet under the corinthian and com- 


of the larmier or drip : this part muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the great model, which is the di- 
ameter of the pillar; for, as the proportion of an 
edifice in general depends on the diameter of the 
Pillar, ſo the ſize and number of the modillons, as 


due relation to the whole fabrick. Harris. 
The modillons or dentelli make a noble ſhew by 
their graceful projections. ' Spefator, 


ing cuſtom. , | ED, 
But you, perhaps, expect a modiſs feaſt, 
With am'rous ſongs, and wanton dances grac'd. 
FRY 5 | Dryden. 
Hypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the town, 


modiſb hypocrite endeavours to appear more vitious 


more virtuous. Addiſon's Spectator, 
Mo'pis HL, m0/-dish-ly. ad v. [from modiſb.] 
Faſhionably. X 
Young children ſhould not be much perplexed 
about putting off their hats, and making legs 
modiſhly, e REID ' Locke, 
Mo'bisnxEss, m6-dish-nis. 1. . [from mo- 
diſh.) Affectation of the faſhion. 


lor, Lat.) To form ſound to a certain 
key, or to certain notes. 8 

The noſe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, 
weaſan, lungs, muſcles of the cheſt, diaphragm, 
and muſeles of the belly, all ſerve to make or 
medulate the found. _ | 
Could any perſon {0 modulate her voice as to de- 


- ceive ſo many. | Broome. 
Echo propagates around 8 
Each charm of modulated ſound, Anon. 


Mopur zA“ Tion, môd-dzhü-lä“-shün. 2. /. 
[from modulate ; modulation, Fr.] a 

1. The act of forming any thing to certain 

Proportion. 1 


have not been rightly fixed: the matter of two or 
more kinds being mixed together, and by the dif- 
ferent proportion and modulation of that matter va- 


kinds. . © Woodward. 
The ſpeech, as it is a ſound reſulting from the 

| modulation of the air, has moſt affinity to the ſpirit, 
but as it is uttered by the tongue, has immediate 
cognation with the body, and ſo is the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument to manage a commerce between the in- 

viſible powers and human ſouls cloathed in fleſh, 
„ 3 WS 1 Government of the Tongue. 
2- Sound modulated ; harmony ; melody. - 
' Innumerous ſongſters, in the freſhening ſhade, 
Their modulations mix, mellifluous. Thomſon's Spr. 
Mo'DULATOR, mdd'-dzhd-Hi-thr. 2. /. [from 
modulate.) He who forms ſounds to a certain 
a tuner; that which modulates. 

tue tongue is the grand inſtrument of taſte, 
te faithful judge of all our nouriſhment, the 


artful modulator of our voice, and the neceſſary 


ſervant of maſticarion. Derham. 


Mo burz, m6d'-dzhdl. a. 1. [modulus, Lat.] 


An empty repreſentation; a model; an 


Ver, N., Iv, 5 


r 


— 3 


” 
N : 6 


poſite orders, and ſerve to ſupport the projecture 


alſo the interval between them, ought to have |. 


1 


Mo'pisn, m&-dish. adj. {from mode.] Fa- 
ſhionable ; formed according to the reign- on an 
; | An hen ſhe ſces her friend in deep deſpair, 


is very different from hypocriſy in the city; the | 


than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite | | 


To Mo'pu LATE, m6d'-dzhfi-lit. v. a. [modus |, 


Grew's Cofmol. | 


The, number of the ſimple original minerals | 


riouſly fliverſified, have been reputed all different | 


/ 
| 4 
MOI 
* 
j « : 


4*' My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, | 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then, all this thou ſee'ſt, is but a clod 


— 


| 


And module of confounded royalty, Shakeſp. 


| Mo pv s, mò& . düs. 2. /. [Lat.] Something 
aid as a compenſation for tithes on the 
uppoſition of being a moderate equivalent. 
One terrible circamſtance of this bill, is turning 
the tithe of flax and hemp into what the lawyers 
call a modus, or a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth 
part of the product. Sit. 
| Mo'DWALL, m6d'-wAl, 1. J. Lpicus.] A bird. 
5 a : \ = . Ainfaver 1h. 
Mok, mo. adj. [ma, Sax. See Mo.] More: 
a greater number. 5 | 
The chronicles of England mention no e than 
only ſix kings bearing the name of Edward fince 
the conqueſt, therefore it cannot be there ſhould 
be more. 15 Hooker, 
Mo'r Air, mö-här. n. {. Lmobere, moire, Pr.] 
. or ſtuff made of camels or other 
1 Alr. 0 ff | 
She, while her lover pants upon her breaſt 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt, x; 


| 


þ 


4 


, * 


| 
Obſerves how much a chintz exceeds mohajr. Pope. 


Mo'Hock, m6'-hock. 1. /. The name of a 
cruel nation of America given to ruffians 

who infeſted, or rather were imagined to 

infeſt, the ſtreets of London. 
From milk - ſop he ſtarts up mohock. Privy, 
Who has not trembled at the meboct's name? 


Say. 
Thou haſt fallen upon me with the rage of £ | 
-mad dog, or a mobock. =, Dennis. 


Mo'1DERED, moi'-derd. adi. 
_  dered, or mudded.] Crazed. Ainſevorth, 
Mo'ipor, moi-d6'. 2. /. A Portugal coin, 
rated at one pound ſeven ſhillings, 
Mo 1ETY, moy'-E-tp. . ſ. [ moitiè, Fr. from 
: 3 the middle.] Half; one of two equal 
pa 8. 5 . of : - \ 3 
This company being divided into two equal 
moieties, the one before, the other ſince the com- 
ing of Chriſt; that part which, ſince the comi 
of Chriſt, partly hath embraced, and partly ſu 


4 


The death of Antony © 
Is not a ſingle doom, in that name Hy GE 
A moiety of the world. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleop. 
Touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Fog a moicty of the principal. - Shake 


a more proper name, the church of Chriſt. Hooter. 


be nominated by the king, and the other moiety by 
the parliament.. | | Fo Car. 


among one half of our iſland, it is reaſonable that 
the more beautiful moiety of his majeſty's ſubjects 


ſhould eſtabliſh a truce. © - © + - Addiſon, 


To Moi, moi. v. a. [m 
1. To daub with dirt. F 
All they which were left were moiled with dirt 
and mire by reaſon of the deepnels of the rotten 

2.1 é 4 
No more tug one another thus, nor mail yours 


gs A: 


To Mol, moil. 1. 1. {mouillery Er. 
1. To labour in the mir. 


Moil not too much under- ground, 


— 


2. To toil; to drudge. 


 torney-general to Charles the Firſk, ns 
matiſed, I moy! in Law. arcs a] 


ters, that intequital break their hearts. L Eftrange. 
Oh the endleſs miſery * 
Y „ 


* 
5 
79 8 


4 wm > 
9 7 "= 


[properly mod - 


embrace, the Chriſtian religion, we term, as bp 


A 
he militia was ſettled, a moiety of which hed . 


As this is likely to produce a ceſſation of/arms © 


Pw ͤ [I . 
Prize equal. ' Chapman's Thad: 
vv 8 


b - * 7 : . 2 
* 13 2 : 
= . 5 * 


ol mines is very uncertain. Bacen's Eſſays. 


8 ad all, my days in 
| 2 L' Eftrange. 
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— 


lein in the” uterus, arid i cake a falſe 


"i * be no drops left, maketh a more ſolemn 


— 


* 


Mor TT 


WE EN be hits. 13 


Dryden. 


With thee twas Marian's dear delight | | 


To moil all day, and merry-make at night. Ga. 


Mols, moi'st. adj, Imoiſte, moite, Fr.]! 
1. Wet, not dry; en not liquid'; wet | in 

2 ſmall degree- 

The hills to their fapply' 
Vapour, and ripened "dull and mf, 
1 up amain. 
Why were the moift in number ſo e 

t to a thouſand dry they are but one. Bla 
Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all 
. the diſcaſesthat dependupon a relaxation in 4 


One. 


| 


Nor yet, when moi Ardurus clouds the ſky, | rock could not eaſily conceal themſelves, had they 
- The words and _ pleakng toils dey: not been conſumed in * moles and buildings of 
£ 5 F. Naples Addifon on Italy. 
2: Jaicy ; : ſuceutent- * | Ainſworth. | Did thebroatarch che dang'rous flood contain, 
75 Moisr, moi st. . a; [from moiſt.] | The mol? projected break the roaring main. Pope. | 
To Mois ren, moren, b. To make damp ; 4. [Talpa.) A little beaſt that works under- | 


to make wet to a ſmall degree; to damp. 


"Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears || - 


NMoiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line. Sbal. 

| His breaſts are full of milk, and his bones are 
2 with marrows © Job, xxi. 24. 
A pipe a little moiſtened on the inſide, ſo as 


ſound than if the pipe were dry. Bacon. 

When torrents from the momntains »fall no more, 

the ſwelling river: is redueed into his ſhallow bed, 
with ſcaree water to mojſten his own pebbles. 

Dryden's ZEneid.” 

310 18 WER moi's-nar, . . [from moi ten.] 

The perſon or thing that moiſtens. 

Mollsrvsss, moi'st-nls. n. {; [from moiſt.) 

Dampneſs; wetneſs in a ſmall degree 


Pleaſure-beth- kinds take in the:mojtneſe and | 


_ denſity of th ir. Bacon Nut. Hiſt. | 
The ſmall particles of brick or: lone the leaſt 
1 would join together. Addiſon's Guardian. 


Meteross, moi's-tshar. . / Lnoiteur, Fr. 


from te, 
a State o being moiſt ; 0 wetneſs. | 
Sometimes angling to 2 little river near hand, 
which, for the zojfture-it- beſtowed upon roots of 


ſome flouriſhing trees, was rewarded with their 
5 


1 

Set ſuch plants as require much moiſture upon 

ons dry. grounds. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
"While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 

* All that we have, and that we are, fublaſiz. Denb.. 


* 2 Small quaptity. enn), >>, 


N | All my body*s:mojfure | 5 N ö 8 
"Se ſerves toquench een heat. 


| $6 keſp. 
If ſome penurious ſource by chance apr” 'd 
9 of waters, when you ſcoop'd it 
And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, 
3 Did he. Not We, tht untaſted mo _ from him. 


Norns, of a net, mäks ov A net. 
:  - Ainſworth. 


Mis __ 15 -k$; adj... Dark; as, moky wea- 
ther. Ainſauorth. It ſeems a corruption of 
' murky. 
Duſky; doudy. 
WE mo E. Mo % [mee]; Sax. mole, Er. molu, 


I. A anole 10 a farleſs: eeuoretian: of "BY 
vafated blood, which grows inte a kind of 


Addi ns F 


The meſhes. 


conception 9 


85 Ice . ; 
"7 A natural ſpot. or > diſcolouration L nt 0D 


Freun Ha 3 


Z "40 
Fl EI Fa J a 


Arbuthaot. | 


6 


What is more obvious than a mole, and yet what 


4 


2 — 
nk 8 


Ie] a molehill. 


In ſome ere they” call it. muggy-| ® 


| No man al incddle with them, or mol them. |, 


ot 


That Timothy Trlin'and Jack were the ſame | 


ſon, was proven; particularly by a mole 
hs left pap. _ - Arbuthnot. : | 
Thepeculiarities in Homer are marks and molec, 
by which every common eye diſtinguiſhes 12. 
Pope. 
3. [From moles. Lat. moles: Fr.]; A mound ; 


$ion-is. ſkrei 
e wall of the mole. | Sandys. 

With aſphaltick ſlime the gather d beacck 
They faſten d; and the mole immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch'd; a bridge, | 
- Of length — Milton Par. Loft. 


ground, 
Tread ſoftly; that the blind mole may not 


Shabep. 
| more palpable argument of Providence? | Mere. 
 » © Moles have perfect eyes, and holes for them 
0 through the Kin, not much bigger than a pin's 
head. | '- Ray on the Creation. 
| Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
| \ Learn of the mole to OR: the worm to 1 
y : v e. 


Ainſworth, 


 Mo'LecasT, md&1- kast. nf. [moleand deaf. 
Hiflock caſt up by a mole. 
In Spring let the molecaſts be ſpread, Beetle 
they hinder the mowers. - Mortimer s H uſtandry. 


Mo LECATCHER, m&l-kätsh-ür. 1. /. [mole 
and catcher.] One whoſe per angela is to 
catch moles. 
Get moulecatcher cunningly. molle for to: Ling 
And harrow and caſt abroad every hill. Ter. 


Mo'LEHILL, m6&'1-hil. 2. /. [mote and 571]. 
_ Hillock thrown up by the mole working | 
- under-ground. It is uſed proverbially, in 
hyperboles, or comparifons from ſome- 
thing ſmall. 

Vou feed your Golnarigaty with the conceits of 
the poets, whoſe liberal pens can as eaſily travel | 
© over mountains as molebills, * * Sidney. | 

The rocks, on which the ſalt-fea billows beat, 
| And Atlay' tops, the clonds in height that paſs, | 
Compar d to his huge perſon molchills be. Fairfax. 
A churchwarden, to expreſs Saint Martin's in 
the Fields, cauſed to be engraved a martin firing | 
upon a molebill between two trees. Peacham. 

Our politician having baffled conſcience; muſt 
not be rionpluſed with inferior obligations; and, 
"kavite leapt over ſuch mountains, lie down before 
> South's Sermons. 

Mountains, which to your Maker” s view. _ 
| Seem leſs than molebilli do to yon. 3 
Strange ignorance! that the ſame man who | 

knows 
"How far vyond mount above tlls en ſhows, 
Should not perceive a difference as 


8 vex. N 
If. they ill firmly perſiſl concernin 

Which hitherto have been diſputed of, ring pains 
agree. that they have moleſted the .church 


.. needleſs.op fition.- 1 Hooker. . 


a dyke. | 
on the north ſide by the 3 


- The great quantities of. ſtones dug out of che | 


gere m md1-blt. Ns N Larthragoriſeus) A . 1 


ö 4 


- Between ſmall incomes and a vaſt e el 5 ry 
| To. MoLE'sT, mG-Iest'.- v. a; robe Fr Fr. 
molgſtus, Lat.] To diſturb; trouble; to 


with ||. | 


425 5 "In wounded: Rone, or molten gold expteſs. / Bin. 


— 


: 3 el 


Both are doom d to ab; 


under 135 And 0 dead waler not to ah the living, 25 | 


'MOoLESTA'TION, mGl6&-t#-shfn.. x, /. tak 
leſtia, Lat. from moleſß. Diſturbance, un. 
; ealineſs:cauſed/byyexatidn, * 
Though uſeleſs unto us, and rather of , mie 

tian, we refrain from killing wallowrs. Ben, 

An internal ſatisfaction and acquieſcence, 9. 
diſſatisfaction” and\-»dleftation of ſpirit, attend the 
a of virtue and vice reſpecBvely. 
| Norris; Vice, 
Morx's TER, md. Ile tür. 4 {from 010 
One who diſturbs... | | 
Mo'LETRACK, m&ktrik. x. 2 [mole and 
tracb.] Courſe of the mole under- ground. 
I he pot - trap is a derp earthen veſſel (ct in the 
| ground, wich che brim even: with the bottom of 
the moletrachs,” © © Moriiber, 
Mo'LEwaRe, widlcrdrp2" 1. . [mole and 
peonpan, Sax. See MOULDWARP.] A mole 


The moletarp's brains mixt therewithal, 
And with the ſame the piſmire's gall. Droyin, 


— 2 


— 


— _ 


— 


ry MoLLiE Nr, moöl -lyent. adj. [molliens, Lat! 
n en fall; we now are near his cell. 


+ Softening. - 


 mollify.] That may be ſoftened. 


'MoLLiricaTiION, mGoHF-FIK-k2=chin, ſl 
[from mollify.] 


| 1. The act of mollifying or ſoftening. 


| For induration or mollification, it is to be in 
quired what will make metals harder and harder 


| and what will make them ſofter. and er. Bak 


2, Pacification; mitigation. 
Some 2 ſweet lady. Shak, 


mol -- flrür. tte V (from mi 


Rik Tha. which arne 3 that which appeaſy, 
he root hath a tender, dainty heat; which 
\._ When it cometh above ground to the ſun and a ar, 
vaniſheth ; for it is a great mollifier Bam 


2. He that pacifles Or. mitigates. "0 
75 Mo'LLIFY,. moV-1y-f v. a. [motto Lat 
, Fre] © © 

1. To ſoften ; to make ſoft. 

2. To afſwage. 


Neither herb, nor mollfying rater rſt 
_ them to health, © Miſd. xvi. in, 


- Sofes have not- been eloſed, neither bound up 
„nber molli fed with ointment. Tfaiah, i. b. 
3. To appeaſe; to pacify; to quiet. 


Mo 'LLIF ER, 


| lify.] 


upon ſomewhat, to mollify them, as the _— 
_ muſick i is to do, I took up my harp. 
He brought them to theſe ſavage parts, 
| And with ſweet ſcience molli . their ſtubbon 
hearts. Fe 
| The crone, on the eddie night, finding tie 
- Enight? s averſion, ſpeaks a good word for herlth 
in hope to mollify the ſullen bridegroom. Dryia. 
4: To qualify; to leſſen any thing harſh 0 
- burdenſome; Wo 
They would; by Szelding to ſome things, wid 
_ they refuſed others; ſooner prevail with the bout 
to mall; fy their demands, io at firſt to feſon 
them. a Rb du 
Cowley thus paints Goliah: 
The valley,-now/this monſter ſeem' d to fill, 
And . re gas look d up to 1 from of 
| ES 2 | 
- where the! two-words,-ſcem'd and methoug 
have mollified the figure. e Dan 


Notre, mOltn. part, paff. from mel. 
Braſs is molten ont of the ſtone. Job, mii: 
ins fmall furnace made of a temperate le 
let the heat be Tach' Ky may keep the metal ww 
a i nere. Jo 

Love's myſtick Nane the artizans of Gree? 


wu > 
* 3 


Pajatir and melts which, |. 25 —x e.. 
reneſs of are hes e. Pleaſure and Pain ſignify e ETA | 


Mor LY, m-. na. ho lech, E.. nah I? 
Aplant, EEC - ax ns 5 | 


'Mo'ruIrraBLE, mG1-15- F. Abl. ad, [from 


„„ BR Md” 240 "SG 


inking her ſilent i imaginations began to wat 


3 * 
1 1 
SHELL i 
0 a 1 
12 
e 
"A. 
r 12 
72 W 
. 7 > 2 . 
by 
F 
vo 
1 > 
* 
bog 


| © floweri 


18110 "Ty 


Hes s moly, the ſweet moly of Mont 
5 — are 9 8 and muſt be carefully de- 


| fended from 


Mortimer. 
The ſovereign plant he drew, 
And ſhew'd its nature, and its wond'rous pow'r, 


Black was the root, but milky white the flower; 


"Molly the name. Pope Odvſſey. 


n. J. [melazzo, 


froſts; as for the time of their 
the mely of Homer flowers in May, 
and continues till Jay, and ſo do all the reſt except 
the laſt, which is late in September: they are 
t hardy, and will thrive in any ſoil. 


_—_ 


'| MomenTA' NEOUS, mò-mèn- Würde. 
Mo/MENTAN Y, m, mèn- ta-ny. 


[momentante, Fr. . Lat.] Laſt- 
ing but a moment. 


MON 


Cad. 


Small difficulties, when cxcteding great good 


is ſure to enſue; and, on the other ſide, momen- | 
tany benefits, When the hurt which they draw 
after them is r en are not at all to be re- 
fpected. | 


h Hooker. 
Flame bone is durable and conſiſtent; but 
with us it is a ſtranger and momentany. e. 


Mo'mMENTARY, mö'-mén-tér-Ty. adj. [from | 


— N 


e 


is ſeveral 1 as! Air but gnomentally remaining in our bodies, Shap'd to his PR and godlike to behold, FI 
£2 _—_ Ne of Indian maly, E F -hath no proportionable ſpace fon its. converſion, | His royal body ſhines geek of gold. Dryer, 
dhe . Is ſcrpent's moly, the yellow mol ; nes of length enough to refrigerate the heart. Return'd with dire remorſeleſs Tway, 
82 on pl * Spaniſh filver-capped moly, Brown. | The monarth ſavage ROO: the wenphng prey. Pepe. 


3. Prefſident. 


Come, thou monarcb of the vine, 


Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, - 


In thy vats our cares be drown'd. 


Mox&'RCHAL, mö-nä'r-käl. adj. [from mo- 
nareb. ] Suiting a monarcf; 


Shakeſp. 


regal; prince- 


ly; imperial. 


Satan, whom now tranſcendent glory rais'd 


Above his fellows, with Monarthal pride, 


Conſcious of higheſt worth, unmov'd thus ſpake. 


Milton, 


Moxa's RCHICAL, mö- 7B. Kal. adj. mo- 


1 RY * 1 1 
} x — —— 
- Fax Y — I 4 8 8 — 
- bs | LY - — = . n n * , 4 
F 1 r 


£1 LO'SSES, 3 
Kaur 1 mb. lde 45 Ital. ] Treacle; | moment.] Laſting for a moment; done in a |  narchique, Fr. jovaggins; ; from monarch.] 
the ſpume 0 or ſcum of the juice of the ſu- | moment. fo * Vedſted in a ſingle ruſer. 1 
= gar cane. omentary as a 2000 | f That forks will only live in free ſtates, is 2 
E | Mous, my; ihe 59 7,6 A dull, ſtupid block- | Swift as. wn ſhort as ret dream. Shakeſp. io pretty conceit to advance the opinion of popular - Lf 
bead, a ſtock, a poſt : this awes its origi- . erde wy cell ng ] - Policies, and from antipathies 1 in nature to diſpa- 4 
| nal te the French word momor, which ſig- Rh en, eee 4 r ical government. Tac 1 bn. 
niſies the gaming at dice in maſquerade, ol Hoh or che words he K oke, left co NE The decretals reſolve all into a monarchical power 9 
tte rule of which is, that a ſtrict filence is 81 ng, ip Crafhrw: il, at Rome... ne. 1 
to be obſerved; whatſoever ſum one ſtakes 9-2 ft as th . 1 — FERN 8 ſha 4 e Mo'NARCH1sE, mOn'-nir-kiz.. v. u. 5 08 F 
another covers, but not a werd is to be Through air his momentary journey made. Dryden. monarch.) To play the king. A 
| ., " ſpoken; hence alſo dur word mum Onions, garlick, pepper, ſalt and vinegar, taken Allowang him u rente n 3 Rena * * 
for ſilence. Hanmer. | in great quantities, excite a — heat and To al, be ud, and with-looks. 4 
Meme, malthorſe, capon, coxcomb, dice, patch! {- fewer „ Sbaleſp. A 
Bacher get thee from the door, or fit down * the] MomEn'Tous, Wö- mla ts. adj. [from mo- Mo NARCHY, n 5. or [monar _ i 
1 hatch. alp. t t f Fr. ppovapyia F: # 4 
1 5 j MOMENT, mo - ment. A. VA Lnoment, Fr. | 88 Imp ant; weigh 5 2 ot TI, The government of a angle pe perſon. > : 
= momentum, Lat.] t | Great Anne, weighing th' events of war | IE the monarchy flourilh ater Js Same ky 
x, Conſequence ; importance; weight; value. | Momentous, in her prudent heart thee thoſe. Philips, | Arotestor. = GET Bens * 
We do not find that our Saviour reproved them If any falſe ſtep be made in the more momentous 2. +. Kingdom; empire. BEND 1 
21 error, for thinking the judgment of the ſcribes | concerns of life, the whole ſcheine of ambitious | „ ol 5; | 3 1 
d be worth the objecting, for eſtceming it to be deſigns N e Vnto the kingdom of e nia Se 7 
LM och = moment or Tn 12 £76 e concerning God. | lt would be a. very weak thing to give up ſo | * The firſt that-there: did,groet my Manger foul, - Y 
' | Hooker, EINE, a point as this, only becauſe 1 it has been | Was my great father-in-law, renowned WR, 75 
3 8 ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer | conteſted. Foot \ Bert. |. Who cried. aloud,” What ſcourge for perjury io 
l Eh | 70 Le. Mo'MmeRy, mam .mr-ry. 1. ,. [or mumme- Ca i dark monoroly aHord: falſe Clanencer?: - = 
FS, -What towns: of . have? Sbaleſp. ry, from nummer, momerie, Fr.] An en- | : . Shakeſp, by 
4 XK 128 wan abſtruſe ſpeculation, but alſo of far leſs Ert ne witch maſkers pla frolicks | This.ſmall inheritance Be 1 
5 5 d conſequence to us than the others; Goo Mien | Y : FE the, and's worth a monardhy.- Shakeſp. 1 
Mi | feeing that without this we can evince the exiſt- | x Lows joliey,. 2 5 Mo'vas TERKT, mön müs- tèr -r. . 3fe 4 0 
1111 enceot GO. | Bentley's Sermons. |.. Feaſting wirt, light wantonneſs andheaghter; nuaſtere, Fr. monqſterium, Lat.). Houſe f 1 
a | 2, Force; impulſive weight; actuating power.] Piping and playing „minſtrelſy and maſking, religious retirement; eonvent; abby; cloi- = 
1 place of publick prayer is a circumſtance FL Pill life fled: from us like an idle dream, ſter. It is uſually pronounced, and often * 
1 in the outward rm, We hath neut to help |. A ſhew of mommery without a me ning. Roe, | Written, monaftry;. © 7 
b 1 devotion; © | * Hooker. Mo- NACHAL, mOn{-na-kMl. adj. Imonacal, Fr. Then courts of kings were beld in high renown ; | = 
ade or ſuch be wen eu? monachalis, Lat. woaxi;.] Monaſtick; re-] There, virgins honourable yows receivd, 
ih ock they as they were built to ſhake the world? lating to monks, or conventual orders, * But chaſte as maids in monaſteries ivd. Dryden. - 
0 BE Or be a moment to our enterprize? Ben Fonſon. | N For A K Mk | un a monaſtery. your devotions cannot carry you = 
+ Touch with lighteRt moment of impulſe © © | Mo'nacnism, mon'-nd-kiam. n. .. Lnona- fo far toward the next world, as to make this loſe. | 
H. free-will, to her own inclining left I coſme, F r] The ſtate of my nks the mo- the ſight pf you. | * =_ 
1 "2p even Coal: © DIS TY of * naſtick life. af | Mos A'STICK, m m6-nis Ak. _ 
„  _ Heis a capable judge; can hear both ſides with Mo'NAp, ! n. f. ſha} Ani in- M S-nas ts. 1. 8 _—_ 
ag AF nid. ONA'STICAL, mô-nas 75 Kk = 
ic WG at indifferent eat; is determined only by the n Mo'NADE, LES thing. [monaſtique Fr.  monafticus Lat. Religioul .— 
1 e, of wm and fo retracts his paſt errors. Diſunity+s the natural property of matter, which | - rn! 4 


_ recluſe; ' pertaining to a monk. 
9 drave my ſuitor to forſwear the full fiream of = 
the world, and to Ave i in a nook „ —_ 
Sbaleſp. As you like it. _ 
The flicions and huley veſts of the 2 


2 NY | - - Norris, | ol iffelf is nothing but an infinite N ies of phy- 
* 5 An individible ele of tim. r . 

_ nog te bell for an eternal mancnt, or MONARCH, mdn'-nfrk, u. % Emonarch, 
11 do, 1 could be arr Fr worepxo] 5 


Sbalep. Merry Wi Te ; 


 —_ The fli oſe nexer is o'ertook, _ 1. * sovernor . with abſolute a aut o- TG | 8 
* every ings of my heart ſhall be : | 1 | 8 5 nnn 
= The age of my hand. Shakeſp. Macbetb. A welle for a . \ Shakeſp. 4k and Claes 1 IP young, you led a Tn res . 8 

| "The imaginary reaſoning of brutes is not a di- | Your brother kings and monarchs of the eartn F And wore a veſt ecclefiaſtick;z:*- © 16. .- 
<—_—_ dend e, butt payer med i in , v2 Do all 82 75 chat * ſhould tours Tres fo. | Now inyourage-you growfantaſti FY Dothan, by 4 - 

| ate. | _ | ale +. nn 
bt | While 1 a mament name, a memcnt's. paſt; he father of OY Hints or nation, that uſes Nap ASTICALLY, 2 t- xa. . ab. — 
a wp —.— death i res this'verſe than the laſt: his ſervants Hke children, and adviſes with them * ol l 8 ly; in the manner 

tithen-is to be done? Be wiſe with peed; in what concerns the commonweal, and thereby | ay . 

1 © an at forty is a fool indeed. "IE - is willingly obeyed by em, 1 is what the ſchools | have a dozen years more to'anfwer'fo, all or- 5 
if Ter thus receiving and return: ing bliſs : mean-by a monarch. Temple. 1 : nah 5 Paſſod in 2 Eng and de- 
5 * 2 tis great moment, in this golden now, 2. One ſuperior to the reſt of the ſame kind. | M0 n . 2 2 


| | | Bhov'd from my foul by raging love be torn. | 
1. | I 8 | Prior: 


| Konr'aracex, m&-m4n-ta1-15. adv. bb 


Three centpries he grows, and three he fays | <1] The: fecond ay ofthe Week. 
een in ſtate, and in three more decays. Dryd.- Mo EY, mn nf. 1. fc [mannoye, Fr. . ; 

Wich eaſe"diſtinguiſh'd,” js the regal TY, | g Lat. It has properly ug plural except when : 
* W RAE * 5 


n obe 2 3 W 1 3 fix eee, "if 


5 5 
$ 

b 

L * 
7 
0 
+ 


n müm-ny-böks. 


„„ Fas 
* 


4 * ſed for fame.) Metal coloed | 


for the purpoſes of commerce. 
© -Importune him for monies ; be not ceaſt 
With fight depial. Shateſp. Timon of Athens. | 
The * wittolly knave hath maſſes of money. 
| Sbaleſp. 
You need my help, and you ys 
Yet; we would have monies. . hakeſp. 
will give thee the worth of it in * 
\ I Kings, . 
Wives the readieſt helps 


Ewa To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy, 


Aud lend the monies on return of luſt. Ben Jute 

Moncy differs from uncoin'd ſilver, in that the 
quantity of ſilver in each piece of money is aſcer- 
tained by the ſtamp it bears, which i is a püblick 
voucher. © Larke. 


My diſcourſe to the hen-peck'd has prodaced | 


many correſpondents; ſuch a diſcourſe is of gene- 


ral uſe, and every married man's money. Addiſon.. | 


Shall 1 withhold a little money or food from my 
- fellow creature, for fear he ſhould not be good 
. to receive it from me? Law. 

People are not obliged to receive any monies, 
| except of their own coinage by a publick mint. 


Sz. 
Thoſe 8 or money 

found neceſſaty, if this braſs money is made current 
in the exchequer. Swift... 
 Mo'neyBaG, min'- 
bag.] A large purſe 
Look to my houſe; I am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of moneybagi to-night. 


with a moneybag under each arm. 

n. . [money 
and Sox. A till; 
Coin. Te WER” 

| Mo'ngvcHanctr,min' -nf-tehln-dzbdr. 1. . 
Lnoney and change.] A broker in gare 

The uſyrers or moneychangers being a ſcand 

| employment at Rome, 1 is a reaſon. for the high rate 
of intereſt.” Arbuthnot. | 


Mo'N2gyED,- mün- -njd. adj. [from money.] 


Rich in money: often uſed in oppoſition to 


FR . thoſe, who are poſſeſſed of lands. 


9 


Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants 


for the continuing and quickening of trade. Bacon. 
If exportation will not balance importation, 


away mult your ſilver go again, whether moneyed | 


or not moneyed; for where goods do not, filyer | | 
1 5 
Meuish kx, mbn'-nlsh-fr. 1. from moniſb. Jo 


\ mi pay for the. commodities you ſpend. "Locke. 
3 turned their money into thoſe funds, 
chants as well as other moneyed men. Swift, 


gs theſe meaſures. fell in all monied men; 


ſuch as had raiſed vaſt ſums by trading with ſtocks 


and funds, and lending upon great intereſt. Swift. | 
_ Mo'NevER, min'-n Ar. 1. "2 E 


Fr. from mon J 
1. One that deals in money; 4 1 a banker. VE; 


2. A coiner of money. g 
- Mo'nzYLE8s, min . Is. adj. benen ; 


Wanting money ; pennyleſs. 


e 


The ſtrong expectation of a good certain falary | 
Will outweigh the loſs by bad rents received out | 


of lands in moneyls/+ times. 


Swift. |\. 


| | MonrvarrER, muͤn 55 1. J. 


, 


_ and matter.] Account of de or 
and creditor, /. 0 


What if you and J, Nick, ſhould r 
noneymatteri ſtand bet wee 


Mo NEYSCRIVENER,. man'-n}- 


| bands of roving wal 3 1 


| No er, 4 


5 „. £ 
* * 1 » * * 
4 i 


Shateſs. F. 
My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, 
Addiſon's Guar. 


<1 


jobbers will, be | 


. big. 1. ,. [money and 


8 


repoſitory of ready | 


4 * 


how ] 


r af. Al 


1 Some i in round ou withouten moniment. 1 
Fairy Queen. . 


MON - 


Mo'nzYsWonTH, man' -nhz-whrth. 2. /. | 
[money and wort.] Something valuable; 


ſomething that will bring money 
There is either money or money/worth in all the 


world, and it is the price of all —_ init. L Eftr. | 
Mo'xG corn, -mung' -k6rn. u. /, Imanz, Sax. 
and corn.] Mixed corn: as, wheat and 
| "rye; miſcellane, or ma in. | 
Mon; müng“gür. n. /. [mangene, Sax. 
a trader; from manzian, Sax. to trade. 
A dealer: a ſeller. It is ſedom or never 
uſed alone, or otherwiſe than after the 
name of any commodity to expreſs a ſeller 
of that commodity : as, a fi/hmonger ; and 
ſometimes a medler in any thing; as 2 | 


.euhoremonger ; a newſmonger. _ -- 
Do you know me ?—Yes, excellent well, you 


** "RE 'VY 
v 


are a, fiſn-monger. Shakeſp.. 
| | Th' impatient ſtates-monger 1 
88 Could now contain himſelf no longer. Hudibral. 


Mo'NGREL, ming '-gril. adj. [as mongcorn, 
from mang, Sax. or mengen to mix, Dut.) 
Of a mixed breed: 
mungrel for mangrel. — 4 
#: This zealot 
1 of a 3 divers kind, e 
Clerick before, and lay behind. Hudibras. 
Ye mongrel work of heav'n, with human ſhapes, 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
The maſter's voice. Dryden t Don Sebaſtian. | 
I'm but a half ftrain'd villain pet, 
But mongrel miſchie vous. 6 Dee. 
Baſe, groyeling, worthleſs wretches; 
SO in faction; ro faint-hearted traitors. 
.  Addifon. 
His friendſhip Rill to bew . 
were always of the middling kind; CY 
No fools of rank, or meagre! breed, 8 
Who fain would paſs for lords indeed. Swifts Mi/. 
' Mo'NIMENT,. mG6n'-ny-ment. 1. / (from 
moneo, Lat.] It ſeems here to nike in- 
feription. | 
Some 'others 55 * Ro — 4 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 


8 


To Mo! NISH, da! PEPE, Ve 4. [moneo, Lat.] 
To admoniſn; of which it is a contraction: 

_ Moni him gently, which ſhall make him both | 
willing to amend, and glad to go forward in love. 
Aſcbam . Scboolmaſter. 


An admoniſher; a monitor. | 
MoN1'TION, m m&-nish' zun. Sk imonitio, Lat. 
-  monition, Fr.] 
1. Information; hint. 165 


any other periods, ſuch as we have of the day, 
by ſucceſſive light and darkneſs. 


© Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the ace! 
of friends, but to the counſels and monitions of rea- 
1 ſon itſelf. . 2 | 

Then after fage manitions from his TG 

His talents to employ for nobler ends, 
He turns to politicks his dang'rous wit. 4050 
Mo'nIrox, môn-ny- tür. a. . Lat.] One | 
| who yarns of faults, or informs of duty; 
bh one who gives uſeful hints. It is uſed of | 


4 


255 upper "ſcholar in a ſchool commiſoned 

by the "maſter to Tony to the boys i in bis 
4 abſence. Ly 
Lou Lad not bo. a moniter to the king; his | 


{money and ſerroener. * — * 
1 . money for others,. 23 * 
een young 1 nan.in td | 


| 2 are 1 5 


% learning is eminent: be but his Khor, and you. | 
are Bacon. | 

It was the e of Adam i innocent to have * 
17 theſe notions alſo firm and untainted, to carry his 
7 © monitor in his boſom, his law in his heart, aud to 


contre verſies of life; for we live in a mercenary | 


1 
commonly Written 


3 perſuaded I will 


er e d 


We have no TATE monition of the returns 8 EE 


"or on Time. | 
2. Inſtruction; document; 15 


1 Mo' NKHOOD, münk-hüd. * 


F 6 


M ON * 


We can but divine who itis that ſpeals, v 
ther Perſius himſelf, or his friend and noni, « 
-a third perſon. 

The. pains that come from the e of 
nature, are monitors to us to beware of greatet 
miſchiefs. | Lek 

Mo'xitory, mGn'-n! tür-. adj. [monitcir, 
Fr. monitorius, Lat.] Conveying uſefyy 
inſtruction ; giving admonition. 

Loſſes, miſcarriages, and diſappointments, n 
 monitory and inſtructive. 7 Eftran b. 

He is ſo taken up till, in ſpite of the mon ita 
hint in my eſſay, with particular men, that le 
neglects mankind. Pipe 

Mo Niro, mOn ny. tüör-F. 1. ” Admoii 
tion; warning. 

A king of Hungary took a | biſhop i in battle, 
and kept him priſoner ; whereupon the pope wr; 
a monitory to him, for that he had broken the 
privilege of holy church. Jan 

MONK, munk'; 1. / ionecd Sa monacha, 
Lat. An αεα?] One of a religious commu. 
nity bound by vows to certain obſervance, 
IT would prove the ne of certain words, 
Spoke by a holy monk. Shakeſp. Henry VIII, 
. Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gay 
over all, and betook- himſelf to a ſolitary life, 
ave became a mAancholy Mahometan mol. 
- | Knoll, 


The droniſh monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of Ml 5 | 


manhood, 

Rouſe and prepare once more to he poſſeſſion, 

And neſtle in their ancient hives again. Fon, 

Mani, in ſome reſpects, agree with regulatz 

as in the ſubſtantial vows of religion; but in other: 
reſpects, ments and regulars: differ; for that re 
gulars, vows excepted, are not tied up to ſo ſtric 

a rule of life as n are. * Aylife's Parergn, 
Mo' * maske ky. u. /. [monikin a little 

man.] 

1. An ape; a baboon 3 8 jackanapes. An 
animal bearing ſome reſemblance of man. 
One of them ſhewed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey :—Tubal, it was my 
turquoiſe; I would not have ne it for a wilder 
neſs of monkeys. Shake. 
More new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in 
my deſires than a monkey. Shakeſp. As you lite it, 
Other creatures, as well 'as monkeys, deſtroy 
| their young ones by ſenſeleſs fondneſs, 
Lacke on Educatin. 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 
ine, 
But: apes and monkeys are the gods within. Gr arvill. 
2. A woml of contem mpt, or flight kindneſs. 
This is the monley's own giving out; ſhe is 
marry- her. Shakeſp. 
Poor 9 how wilt thou do for a father 
. Shateſþ. 
Mo NXERY, mink. Kör-. 7 . {from monk.) 
The monaſtick life. 

Neither do I meddle with their crangelial 
perfection of vows, nor the dangerous ſer vitude 
of their raſh and impotent 8 nor the in- 
| conveniencies of their monke Hal. 

/. Len and 


- Hood.) The character of a monk. b 


le had left off his monlbood too, and was no 


longer obliged to them Atterbury- 
Mo'xx1$H, mank'-kish. adj. [from monk.] 
Monaſtick; Pertaining to. monks ; 3 taught 
by monks.” 
- "Thoſe \publick charities are A rent des ormdmjac 
to this city than all its wealth, and do more real 
honpur to the reformed religion, than rer to 
the church of Rome from all thoſe mon4i/b and 
eee, foundations of which the vainly _ 
Atte 
Wie, riſe: 1 ſee the Blcobeim mule, 
The quit conſtraint of mantis rhyme: refuſe. Smith 


| bes ALES: 9 caſniſt. 
1 . 94 en. 
7 777 ͤ (wb ee re ons i +a 
: 1 * \ a < . 5 4 » ; * z : Ef 


| PR par mänkz nöd. a. J. ee. 
* A Plant. £3 5 55 s Ain ye 71 
' | 3 Li V LON f 


MON i 


| oN £8-RHUBARD, . tb 1. . 
A ſpecies. of dock: its roots are uſed: in 


medicine. 
0'NOTHORD, mon nö. Kdrd. 1. J. be. 


and x. 


marine. 4 
A kind of inſtrument anciently of fingular 
= uſe for the regulating of ſounds : the an- 
= cients made uſe of it to determine the pro- 
WE -ortion of ſounds to one another. When 
me chord was divided into two equal parts, |, 
bo that the terms were as one to one, they 
= called them uniſons; but if as two to one, 
= they called them octaves or diapaſons ; 
= when they were as three to two, they 
= called them ffths or diapentes ; if they 


- WT were as four to. three, they called them | 
= fourths, or diatefſerons ; if as five to four, | 


= they called it diton, or a tierce- major; but 
if as fix to five, then they called it a 9 
don, or a. tierce. minor; and laſtly, if 
te terms were as twenty-four to twenty- 
ee, they called it a demiton or dieze ; the 
naonoc bord being thus divided, was properly 
U, that Which they called a ſyſtem, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the 
J different diviſions of the monochord. Harris. 
Dendgut un, mö-noͤk“-kü-lär. I ad 

2 : WMoxo'cuLouUs, mö-nök'-kü-lùs. fe 
e and cults.) One-eyed; having only | 
one eye. 

He was well ſerved. who, going to cut down” 
an antient white hawthorn tree, which, becauſe 


of ſuperſtition, had ſome of the prickles flew into 
bis eyes, and made him monceular. Hoxvel. 
Thhboſe of China * the reſt of the world 
3 wonceulcug. . 3] Glanville's Scepfis; 

: 2 10 Nopy, mon und- dꝭ. 1. ,. 

(e, Fr.] A poem ſung by one perſon not 
3 in dialogue. 


— 


* 


= Lono'GamisT, m md-ndg'-gi-mist.. 5 n. f. [woe i 


Land ya; \monogame, Fr.] One _ who 
E difallows ſecond marriage. | 
ox0'Ganrmb-ndg'-gi-my. n./[monogamic, | 
45 le. and Patio. Marriage of one 
wife, 

oor, mön- nd: grim. u. , [ub | 
rd iu; monogramme, Fr. 2 cy- | 
puer; a character compounded of ſeveral 


7 letters. 3 | 


WW x0'Locvs, mön '-nd-16g. 1 . 145. and 
e monologue, Fr.) A ſcene in which 
2 bg of 
= : foliloquy.. 
. gives you an . of himſelf, and of his 
rturning from the country, in monologue ; ; to which 
tural way of narration Terence 1 is ſubject in 
EY all his plays. _ Dryden, 

E lO'NOMACHY,mOn' Ss n ; 
2h and A4 dn 05 A duel; a fingle combat. 

| 1 -nom. n. / [monome, Fr.] 

n algebra, a quantity that has but one 
Yo or name; as, a b, a a 4; 


Harris 
Monort'TaLous, m$-nd-pit -thl-lhs. - ad. 


[monopetale, Fr. b. and wire.) It is 


* 


one ſeaf, howſoever they may be ſe 

eut into many ſmall reg wg 64 
off together. „ Quincy. 

Mono foxisr, m&-ndp'pd-llst. 1. f. [mone- | 

2%exr,” Fre] One who by engrofling or 
patent obtains the ſole power or ne | 

A vending any commodity. 


„ Mono rotz d e. u. A. 
3 and eie; monopoler, Fr.] To have 
25 Wn . ny 


es 


fe lu ,: mone- | 


BY, 


An inſtrument of one firing : as, the trum | 
Harris. 


| Moxo$SYLLA'BICAL,mOn-n6-8{1-14b/-p-kAl p97 


4 {ſhe budded before others, might be an occaſion | 


| 


he drama ſpeaks by himſelf; 


þ 


1 


uled for fuch flowers as are formed out of 


ones, and thoſe Fall | 


9 


4 on! 
Ho could he anſwer' b, mould the ſtate think fit, 


53 p 


25 Gods, devils, aymph 
| "OY but tay in man 6 chief wk 1 J 


OM oN 


He has ſuch a prodigious trade, that if there is 
not ſome ſtop put, he will uni,] nobody 
will ſell a yard of drapery, or mercery ware, but 


himſelf. 


Moo' POLY), m3-ndp' pos. n. f. Co U 3 


Mopole, Fr. ue. and . The exclu- | 


privilege of ſelling! any thing. 
Af I had a monopoly on't they would have part 
I Shakeſp. 


To queſtion a monopoly of wit? Cowley. 
One of the moſt oppreſſi ve monopolics imaginable ; 


3 others can concern only ſomething without us, | 


ut this faſtens upon our nature, yea upon our 

" reaſon. 5 | Covernment of the Tongue. 
Shakeſpeare rather writ happily than knowingly 
and juſtly; aud Jonſon, who, by ſtudying Horace, 
had been acquainted with the rules, yet ſeemed to- 
envy. poſterity that knowledge, and to make a 
monopoly of his learning, 


letz] A noun uſed only in ſome one 
= oblique caſe. 

Moo S Tlen, mö-nôs-tIk. ne J. late 
A compoſition of one verſe. 


[from monoſyllable. ]. en of words of 
one ſyllable. 


MONOSY'LLABLE, mön- nö. SIU-AAbl, . 7 


[monoſyllabe, Fr. ue. and Toa] A word 5 


of only one ſyllable. 
My name of ptolemy! 
It ĩs ſo long it aſks an hour to write it: 
I'll change it it into Jove or Mars! + 
Or any other civil monoſyllable, 
That will not tire my hand. Dryden's Cleomenes, 
Poets, although not inſenſible how much our 
language was already overſtocked with monoſyl- 
lables, yet, to ſave time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous cuſtom ofabbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meaſure of their verſes. S)ꝛ⁊ it. 
Menofyllable lines, unleſs artfully managed, are 
Riff or languiſhing; but may be en to ex- 
preſs melancholy. Paobe. 


MoNnOSY'LLABLED, mon- n&-sl} -1Abld. adj. 
-  ,monefpllabe, Fr, from aan] on. 
fiſting of one ſyllable. 

Nine taylors, if rightly ſpell'd, 


Into one man are mongſyllabled. Clraveland, 


Moxo'/ TONY, mb-r6t'-td-nF, Ne f [ wordevia ; 
Uni- 


4. and π⁰ .; monotonie, Fr.] 
formity of ſound; want of variety in 
e 
I could object to the repetition of the ſame 
rhymes within four lines of each other as tireſome. 
to the ear through their monotony. . Pope's Letters, 


MO'NSIEUR, m@n-s&r. u. /. (Fr.] A term 
of reproach for a Frenchman. 


N A Frenchman his companion; 


An eminent ond that, it ſeems, much loves | 


AC Gallian girl. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Monsoon, mon-, n. u. 4 [monſon, mongon, 

Fr n 
Monſeon, are ſhifting trade winde in the Eaſt 
indian ocean, which blow periodically; ſome for 


half a year one way, others but for three months, | 


5 and then ſhift and blow for ſix or three months 
direaly contrary. - Harris, 

The mon/oons and trade inde are conſtant and 
periodical even to the thirticth degree of latitude | 
all around the globe, and ſeldom tranſgreſs or 
fall ſhort of thoſe bounds, — Kay. 


MONSTER. mon'-star. u. J. [monfires 27 1 


monſtrum, Lat. | 
1. Something out of the common order of | 

mature.“ eres: e 
Mlaethinks heroic dil bow, F 
Like ſome fantaſtic fairy land did ſhew, - 


s, witches, and — FRY 


"Arbuthnot. 


Dryden's Juvenal. N 
Mono PTOTE, mon noprtöt. u. /. ub. and | 


Clarke's Latin Grammar, | 


MON 5 


| Then like ſome watch knight mich ſacred arms, 
Doſt drive the monſters thence, and: end the charms. 
__ Cowley, 
It ought to be determined whether monſters be 
really a diſtin& ſpecies; we find, that ſome of 
theſe monſtrous productions have none of thoſe 
qualities that accompany the eſſence of that ſpecies 
from whence they derive. \ Locke, 
2. Something horrible for deformity, Wicked- 
neſs, or miſchief, 
] If ſhe live long, | 
And, in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
All human virtue to its lateſt breath, 
Finds envy never conquer'd but by death; 
The great Alcides, ev'ry labour paſt, 
Had ſtill this monfter to ſubdue a laſt, 


To Mo'xsTER, mön'-stür, wv. g. [from the 
noun. ] To put out of the common order 
of things. Not in uſe. | 
Her offence „ 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree 

That vonſterg it. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

 Ihz4 rather have one ſcratch my head i' th*fun, 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly ſit 


| 


MoxsTRO' SITY, mon-stros'-slt-y, 
MonsTRvuo's1TY, môn-strös“slt-F. AL 1. J. 
[from monſtrous.] The ſtate of being mon- 
ſtrous, or out of the common order of the 
univerſe, Monſtroſity is more analogous. 


infinite, and the execution confin'd, Shakeſp. 
 ſhoals of people, as have utterly degenerated from 


eſtate a monſiroſs ty. 


beaſt. 
By the ſame law wouflraf ty could not incapaci- 


- phrodites, 


Fr. monſtroſus, Lat.) 


Nature there perverſe, 


Brought forth all monſtrous, all prodigious 8 | 


Hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. Milton, 


ſence of that ſpecies from whence they derive their 
originals, _ 


degree of diſlike. 55 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here 


| But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, "Me | 


Could force his ſoul ſo to his conceit, _ 
Tus from her working, all his viſage wand? 2 


3: Irregular, enormou 55 
| Nomonflrou: height, or readth Wr appear, — 


4. Shacking; ; hateful. 

This was an invention given out by the sb. 
niards, to wn the monſtrous ſcorn their nation re- 
.. ceived. . Bacon. 


Mo'wsTROU vs, mda, tre dw: \Excecdingly þ | 
very much. A. cant term. 


turn into à mouldy. ſubſtance, there reſiding a fair 
cloud in the We eg a REY ck ion 


Te 


15 LE Ka dt 3 


| Pope. 5 


' To hear my nothings monſter? d. Shakeſp. Corilanee; 


This is the monſtroſity in love, that the will is 
Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs and 
nature, as have in their very body and frame of 


Bacon. 
Me read of monlieoud births, but we often ſee 
a greater monſtroſity in education thus, when a 
father has begot a man, he trains him up into a 
| | South's Sermons. 


tate from marriage, witneſs the caſe of herma-' 
” Arbuthnot and Pope. DES 


Mo'nsTROUS, mGn' -strbs. adj. logſicur, 


I, Deviating from the ſtated order of nature, 


Every thing that exiſts has its particular con- 
ſtitution 3 and yet ſome monſtrous productions have 
few of choſe qualities which accompany the eſ- 


Ta” 
2. Strange; wonderful. Generally with mane. 5 


Sha 
"© — 7 but one halſpennyworth of bread - 
to this intolerable deal of ſack. I 


The Whole at once is bold ul TER EF Pe,” 98 


Oil of vitriol and petroleum, à dram of a, 4 
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10 NSTROUSLY; monströse N. ede 


monſtrous.] 4 
1. In a manner out of the common order of 


nature; ſhockingly; terribly ; horribly. | 
Tiberius, was bad enough in his youth, but 
| ſuperlatively ; and morfirouy ſo in his old age 
* 5 South's Sermons. 
*S 2. Toa great or enormous degree. | 
| He walks; RIP 
And that ſelf-chaio about his neck, 18 
Which he forſwore moſt monfroyſly to have, Shak. \ & 
Theſe rruths with bis example yan diſprove, 
- Who with his wife is monftrouſly in love. Dryden. 
5 Mo'nsTROUSNES8S, môns“-trüs-uls. 1. /. from 
3 - monſtrous.) Enormity 3 ; irregular nature or 
5 behaviour . | 
| See the monſtrouſueſs of 1 man, | 
_ When he looks ont in an ungrateful ape! Sal. 
10 NAT, mdn'-tant. 2. J. Fr.] A term 
in fencing. 
Vat be all you, one, ewo, tree, four, come for? 2 
_.. Toe thee fight, to ſee thee paſs thy puncto, 
thy ſtock, thy traverſe, thy diſtance, thy art | 
of akeſp 


4 


4 


horſeman's cap. 

| His hat was Hke a helmet, or Spaniſh 5. 

= . acun. 
3 ee mon- te th. 2 of from the name 
= - of the inventor]. A veſſel i in Which glaſſes 


* 


are waſhet. i 
New thingsproduce new wards, andthos Monteth | 


Has by one veſſel ſav d his name from death. Xing. 


_— muntk. . . {monad, Sax. ] A 


1 of time either meaſured by the ſun 
- or moon: the lunar month is the time be- | of 
2 | [tween the change and change, or the time 
= 4 in which the moon comes to the ſame point: 1 
| | the ſolar month is the time in which the 
jun paſſes through a ſign of the Zodiack: 
the calendar months, by which we reckon 
time, are unegually of thirty or one- and- 


nine. f 
Tull che, extirpation of your menth, 4 
ä with my ſiſter. 
From a month od even unto five years, old 


* — 


'4 


4 n Months are not adly: lunary; 1 e by 
2 N. * moon, but alſo ſolary, and terminated by the 
| N \ J motion of the ſun, in thirty degrees of the eclip- 
F- 8 8 1 Browt's Vu 
=_— As many months as I ſuſtaind her we 
'S0 many years is the condemned by fate 
© daily death: 
2 8 mind, müntlis mind. Ne 2 n 
ME. 

Fou have a ad; mind to them. 
For if a trumpet ſound, or drum Fg | 
| Who has not a montb mind to combat ? Ii £6. 

> Mo' NTHLY, mAnth-ly. adj. (from month.] 
1. Continuing Aa month; performed in a 

a month. 

222 4: would-aſk concerning the monthly revolotions! 
: __ the moon about the earth, or the diurnal ones 
1 1 by of the earth upon its own axis, whether theſe have 1 
been finite or infinite. e | 


. 2 n every. 


j 


— tn ee -. 


month. 


For hom our monthly victims are ae ps. 


1 e {adv. Once in a month. 
= by [ the one may very well montbly, the other mar 
=... * well even daily,” be iterated. Hooker. | 
= G fer set by the moon, thi inconſtant moon, | 
3 "Th changes wontbl, in her. cireled orb 


= 
aachen mene variable Selb. 
1 e eee / krre] In borfe- | 
1 55 manhip, 4 ee e ee 3s the ftirrups, | 
=. 3 talian xidiog-malters Woune: their [+ 
= Horſes from, RO 3 n in © 
. de Rürup. . Die. 


We 
*. 4 * — . 
7 "== 0 x . 0 * | 
5 Fo 1 3 : _ 3 p | g # | * . 7% x 
8 ws", 1 5 ** — 1 2 . 5 2 


| 


1 FRO, mdn-t&-rd, 1. J. LSpan.] A 1 


. #hirty days, except February, which is of fl 
twenty-eight, asd! in leap year of el 11 - 


Sbateſp. King Lead 7 


ur '} Erreure. * ing to a tomb. 


"Dryden" s Theo. and Ranis. | 


4 
— 
* 


BYE 


youth of heav'nly birth 1 d. + 4 | 


„ 
erden dn 8 n. fan under-gunner, 


or aſſiſtant to a n engineer, or fire- 
maſter.” © 


MONUMEN IT, mon t. a J. 


ment, Fr. monumentum, Lat.] 


| 1. Any thing by which\ che memory of per- 


ſons or things is preſerved; a memorial. 
In his time there remained che monument of his 
tomb 3 in the mountain Iaſius. Raleigh, 


He is become a Bothnb monument of unproſpe- | 


rome diſloyaltx. King Cbarles. 
| — many grateful altars I menld _. 

Of graſſy turf; and pile up every ſtone | 
Of luftre from the b brook ; in memory, 
Or monument to ages: and thereon 


* 


Of ancient Britiſli art 


A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir d | 


Than what froni Attick or Etruſcan hands 
[ole : | « Philipe. 

Collect the beſt 3 'of our friends, their 
own images in their writings. Pope to Sit. 


2. A tomb; a cenotaph; ſomething erected 
in memory of the n 
On your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. | Shakeſp. 
The flowers which in the circling valley grow, | 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sandys. 
| ; In a heap of flain, 
T wo youthful knights uy found beneath a load 
eſt 


of Ps foes, whom firſt to death hey ſent, 

The trophies of their ſtrength, a bloody monument, 

E mg 
With chee on Raphael's diene I mourn,. 

Or wait inſpiting dreams at Maro's urn. Pope. 


* 


. 1 


Moxuns'xTAlU, moͤn· n · men tal. a. Ag | 
monument.) | | 


1. Memorial; preſerving memory. 
When the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan Do, 2 
Of pine or monumental dak. Po I Milton. | 1 
- "The deſ zuction of the earth was the moſt mou 
mental proof that could have been given to all the | © 
fucceeding ages of mankind. -Woodzward, 
The poliſh'd pillar different: | why e grace, 
A work arbeit monumental braſs. Pope. | . 


2. Raifed in honour of the dead; belong- |/ 


25 pa e bs honour bright: 9 5 |- 
To have dane, js to hang quite out of faſhion 
Like ruſty mail in monument! mockery. SED. 


. F' not ſcar that whiter ſkin of Hersthan now, 


"ad ſmooth as monumental 2 Sake. 1- 

Therefore if he needs muſt * 1 

And'the fates will have it ſo, | . 
Soltly may he be poſſeſt . 

Of his monumental reſt. 5 


Mood is the regular determination af 5 ropoſi-| , 
tions according to their quantity and quality, i. e. 

_ their univerſal or particular affirmation or nega- 
"Dal. her 


rules, and make them conchitle in ner and figure. 


1 


8 13 
Offer ſweet · fmelling gums, Milton's Paradi iſe Loft, 


4 


| 


#2 
i 


MOOb, möd. nl. Lade, e Lat. . 
1 1. The form of an argument. F 


* Waits's Logick | 1 i 
Ariſtotle e Jooſe E reaſonings to certain 


phe ths 


1 0 0 


4. [Prom ER 1 Goth. mod, Sax. moed, Ny 
and generally in all Teutonick dia eck 
Temper of mind; ſtate of mind a8 he 
ed by any paſſion ; ; diſpofition. 

The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring vid 
With ſtony eyes. Fair 


- With pity calm'd, don fell his angry mu, 


Fairy Sues, 
Eyes unuſed to the melting mood, 
' Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 
+ Their medicinal gum. Sha, 0 
Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike , 
Few filver drops her vermil checks depaint. Ta 
__ Solyman, in a melancholy mood, walked up 
down 1 in his tent a great part of the night. Ka, 
She was in fitteſt mood 
For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hips 
Theſe two kids t appeaſe his angry mo! 
Ibear, of which the furies'give bim good. Do 
He now profuſe of tears, 


5: Anger; rage; heat of mind. J ; 
Gothick, ſignifies habitual temper, 

That which we move for our better inſtrudig; 

fake, turneth into anger and choler in them; 14 

| in their o they caſt forth ſomewhat whey 


"od contented, 
| Mo'opy, m$/-dy. adj. (from mocd,) 
1. Angry; out of BUWOur 
How now, 7 
What is't thou can 4. demand? Shale), Tf 
25 Chide him rev'rently, 
3 When you perceive his blood incline to mirth; 
But being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
- Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themſelves with working, 
Every peeviſh, moody malecontent 


Hogs, 


fies the mind. 7 


ot us that trade i in love. 


mane, Germ. maen, Dut.) 


1. The changing luminary of the 
IEG by poets Cynthia or Fhebe. 


„ 
When the ſweet wind did FACE Kiſs the trees 
And they did make no noiſe. Shak 
Diana hath her name from- moiſten, which8 
e property of the moon, being by nature cold 
moiſt, and is feigned to be a goddeſs 3 
eacogh 
Beneath the mighty occan's wealthy cav, 
Beneath th” eternal fountain of all waves, 
Where their vaſt court the mother waters kt, 
And undiſturb'd by mens, in ſilence flcep. (ig 
+ Ye, moon and 43 * dent witneſs to the tad 
8 | J 

2. A Weich e Ainſoll 
3. Un. fortification. It is fed in compoſitio 
3 denote a figure Wendling a creſceſt 

as, a Half moon. 


Moon-ůassan, 1 Ns 


* 


een, tg "beam } Rays of lunar light. 
3. . 'Stile of mulick. > 5 The Anden and — cl Phich pleaſe! 
They m move . 5 ; 4 ——_—_ in muſick, have an agreement w. ge 
dd erte phalgnx, to:the 8 5 bring of Jight, as the moon-beans plying, 155 
Of flutes, Fr ſoft recorders.  tMi/ton's: Far 5. Wave. Bacon N 
Their ſound ſenma a tune 115 On he water eee e played, 72 
Harſh and of Aanent 2 from N complaint, | it appear like flosting quickſilver. D. 
e Milton. M 7 5 [ 
4. The change the verb eee N PII PRES. qu 1% L 
N ee as the Greek, Latin and Freach, | x; ns falle.conception : ſupp 
"called mers, | ye abe mint, i 18 perhaps anciently to be Pee by. by be 


OY 5 _ 8 |; 


eke o of Rand, Joon. | 


The kingly beaſt. upon her-gazing ſtood, 7 Jin 8 


mn on... auKauyD”d RAT 


10 ſuppliant mood ſell proſtrate at our feet, 443, þ 1 


* 
8 Shall ſet the ſenſeleſs rabble in an uproar, Am : L | 
2. Mental; intelleQual : mod in Saxon 


Give me ſome muſick; mlck, moody food "Bos 
Sele. Ant. and ( 
| MOON, mg n. n:/. [ren ; mena, Gothia 
mena, Sax, mona, Tflandick ; ; maane, Vu 


| 
ig z 1 


The moon ſhines bright: 'twas ſuch a nights 3 


Me [actor 11 


* Hot , 
* 5 


=—_ 


*« 


with, under pain of greater. diſpleaſure, we mi 2 ? 


* 


n 


e 


moo. 


be the of this moon- |.” 
| toes hw "Stop. 


1 14 fellow. bs 44 D 

A dolt; e kupig beben the part deſign' 4. 1 

his brain; and ſtupifies'his mind 
deere gapes. Dryden Juvenal. 

Moos- rb mô n- Id. adi. moon and eye.] | 

. Having © wo ee by the eee of 


the mo 
Dim eyed 3 purblind.” 


ag wa, Ainfevopth. 4 


A plant. een 
Moon- risu, mb n. Hm. 1 


' Moon-h/b is ſo called, betauſe the tall fin * 


truſſed ape, he is ſulticzently diſtinguiſhed. 
3+ | "Graf aum. | 
83 mo nab, adj. (from RT Mot 
htened by the moon. 
enlig Aﬀſted by a fried, one Weite bigbe © * 
This ET on from-priſon'took his flight. Dryden | 
4 Eo ontiGnT; möln-lit u. / Imoon and Vight. 11 
WE The light afforded by the moon. 
WE -- Their biſhop and his clergy, being. departed 


<1 


2 | any other es, had been ghee impoſſible. | 


Thou haſt by eb reine few, - - 
Wich feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. Shak. 
Wy v1GHT,. m0* n-lit. 44 nubuntes oy 


the moon. 


And fee our mbonligbt revels, go with us. Sb akeſp. 
What beck ning ghoſt along the moonlight ſhade | 
| Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? Pope. 


Lat. 3 
IF; » 1 moon fat: hath a Wehe flower: the | 


{ pointal 1 is divided into three parts at the top, . 
 fterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is 
BE included one flat feed, which is, when ripe, hol- 
= lowed like che appearance of the moon. Miller. 
WEMooxsny:t; mo'n-ſhin. z./. [moon and Hine. 1 
(. Tue luſtre of the moon. 
"= - 3 Pinch him, and burn him, and turn hits about, | 
WW oy and ſtarlight, and aN be out. 
. 4 Shakeſp. | 
| he 2 as han, to the windows went: 
3 $7 + ere I was aware, ſigh'd to. myſell. 
_—. n.burlc{que-] A month. 
== Iam ſome twelve or fourteen mambince © ; 
Lag of a brother. Shakeſp. King . : 


oss, m&n-thin. 44%. [moon and 
fbine. ] Illumi- N 


Ss Mo'ox8aivy, mô'n- hi- ny. 
naated by the moon: both ſeem a * 
corruption of moonſbining. . 
Fairies, black, grey, green, — 3 1 
You #oonſoing revellers, and ſhades uf night. Shak. 
© - 8 it was a fair moonſbine night, the 
| enemy thought not ſit to aſſault them. Clarendon. 


= Moons rovg, mon. stön. u. NO A kind of 

jͤ;ʒ;æ!ůrl1.0 © Ainſworth. 

= MooxsrzuUck, mô SY 40 {moon and 

| 2 Lunatick / affected by the moon. 
Demoniack phrenfy, moaning melancholy, 

And moonſiruck madneſs. Milton's. Paradiſe Hof. 


= Moox-Tzeroir, d tre. toll. u. Wo Ledi. 

1 . 11-4. Þ A plant. 

| N maon-trefoil hath a So orbiculated. ri it, | 

| _ ſhaped like an balf-moon, ....... opt ny yes ere |, 

Mo/owworTs m&n-whrt--. n., / [moon mT 
; Wort, }, Stationflower; honeſty. . 


| Mo'ony, m&'n-y: adj. [from moon. ] Crate | 
ns a creſcent. for the- Mars reſerh- | 


2 by ſau / her, and liked her, begged her of her poor 
one len e [bemonitiey Bat.) l 


me like z half- moon; by which; and his odd | N F 3 8 


12. [Maurus, Lat. A negro; a black - a- moor. 


To Moon, md&'r, w. a: [mortr, Fr.] To faſten 


| from them by moonlight, to chooſe in his room . 


ooker. © © 


| To Mook, mr. v. u. To be fixed a an- 


If you will patiently Hance in dur round, 8 


Noos. SEED, mon ed. u. . . | 


; Dryden. 1 


| went to ſee them in a mzoonſbiny night. Add! en. 


4 - zemor meeting together, Sax. or perhaps, 45 
it is a la term, from mot, Fr.] To plead 


NM 0-0 1 | 8 


The Soldan galls the Illyrian toaſt "EM" & - | 
© ſoon the miſcteant moony hoſt, | 
Before the victor-croſs ſhall fly. 


14. 


Fenton. 


10 OR. mo'r. u. /. [moer, Dut. odder, Teu- 


tonick, clay * 


Ls arent a fen; a bog; a tract of low! 5 


and watry grounds. 7 87 
While in her girliſh age ſhe kept ſheep on the 
moor; it chanced that a London merchant paſſing 


Carew. 


parents, and carried her to his home. 


Hale. 
Let the marſh of Elſham Brbges tell, 


| And all the moor i wixt Elverſham and Dell. 
. bs Spenſer, 


I ſhall ahſwer that better . you can the get- |. 
ting up of the e s belly; the moor is with 
child by you. Sbaleſp. 


= BY: anchers or-otherwiſe. - - 
Fhree more; fierce; Eurus in his angry mood 
- Daſh: d on the ſhallows of the moving fand, 
And in mid ocean left them hoor d at hand. Dryd. 


lors - to be ſtationed. 
Aneas gain d Cajeta's bay: 
5 length on oozy ground his gallies moor, | 
Their heads are turn'd to lea, their ſterns to . 1. 
Dryden ; 


Moor d in a Chian creek. _ Addiſon's Ovid. 
He viſited the top of Taurus and the famous 
Agent, where Noah's ark firſt moor d. 
Arbiubnot and Pope s Mart. 8 
95 Hes Moos, th bl6 A mor; [at the fall of 
a deer, corrupted from a mort, Fr.] To 
ſound the horn in triumph, and call in the 
hole company of hunter s Ain ſav. 
Mo” ORCOCK, m&r-kôk. 7, /. [moor and cock. ]| 
The male of the moorhen. © * 
 Mo/0R HEN, m0'r-hEn. . /. [moor and hen.] 
A fowl that feeds i in the fens, without Web 
et, 
Water fowls; as ſea-pulls and 3 when 


the ſhores, foreſhew rain and wind. Bacon. 
Mo'osisn, m&'r-lsh. ae [from moore] F enny; 

1 watry. 

In the great level near Thorny, ſever 
and firs have lain there till covered by the'inun- 
dation of the freſh and ſalt waters, and m2vorif 
earth exaggerated upon them. i Hale. 
Along the moorifh fens - | 

. Sighs the ſad genius of the coming 1 * bomſon. 

Mo'/oRLAND, möir-land. . /. [moor and land. ] 
- Marſh ;-fen 4. watry ground. 
In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the 
vorth for ſeed corn, and they of the north to the 
ſouth, except in the moorlands. Mortimer” ae. 
Or like a bridge that joins a mariſm 
To moor lands of a different pariſh.  _ * Swift. | | 
Noos ron b, m r-stön. 1. J. A ſpecies.of | 
granite: 
I be third firatom i is of great rocks of moorflone 
and fandy earth. 801 
| Mo' ORY y/ md rg. adj, [from wort! Marfhy ; 
1 watfry. 
The dull the Lende ant paſtures covers, 


x As when thick/miſts ariſe from moory vales. Fairf. | 


'In Die ny is thought the moſt proper. 


Mortimer. | 
Mopez, Mö. 1. 1. 
deer; the biggeſt of the ſpecies of deer. 


47% 0 Moor, möt. . 4. [from. marian, mor, 


ö 


In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral trees 
ol oak and fir ſtand in firm earth n the moor. 


| Mo! oTED, mo t- d. aa, Plucked up by the 


they flock and fly together from the ſea towards | © 


oaks | 


Woodward on Foſſils. | 


The large American  Movz-orkn, mf p. ad. Blind, 1 eye: - 


M OP 


way of exerciſe; as was 8 done i in 
the inns of court at appointed times. 
Moor ca/e or point, m0't kis 6r point. Apoint 
or caſe unſettled and diſputable, ſuch as 
may properly afford a topick of diſputation. 
In this moot caſe your judgment to refuſe, 
1 preſent death. * Dryden's Fuvinal, 
Mould you not think him crack*d, who wohld 
require another to make an argument on a moot 
5 foes who underſtands nothing of our laws? 
| Locke on Education, 
Let us drop both ohr pretences; for I believe 
it is a- mot ,point, whether 1 am more likely to 
make a maſter Bull, or you a, maſter Strutt. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 


root. Ainſworth. 
Moor En, m6 't-thr. 1. . [from _— A 
diſputer of moot points | 
Mop n mOp',_ u. 7. Lmoppay Welſh 3 ; mappay 
1. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to 
BY == handle, with which maids clean the 
. foors 
Such is that tyriablung which ſomecareleſs« quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not ſo we" | 
Vou fly; invoke the gods; then turning, ſtop > 
To rail; the ſinging, ſtill whirls on her mop, 927%. 
2. [Perhaps corrupted: from mote} A wry 
mouth made in contempt. . 
Each one tripping on his toe 


| Will be here with mop and mow. | Shake, 


My veſſel, driwv'n "x a firong guſt of wind, 25 Mor, ep D. a. [from the noun. To 


_ rub with 2 mop. 
To Mor, möp', v. u. {from mocl.] To make. 
wry mouths in contempt... 


Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of 
| luſt, as Obdicut; Hobbididen, prince of dumb- 
nat Mahu, of ſtealing z; Mohu, of murder; and 
Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mißt who &nce 
or chamber-maids. Sbaleſp. 
An aſs fell a waſping, and braying at a lion. 
7 2 E runde. 
To 0 MOPFE, md'p V. Ns [Of this 3 15 . 
not find a 4 etymology.] To be 
ſtupid; to drowſe; to be in a conſtant 
day-dream; to be ſpiritleſs, unactive and 
inattentive; to be ſtupid and delirious. 
What a wretthed and pee viſh fellow is this king 
of England, to mope with his fat-brain'd followers. 
is Shakeſp. 
Eyes without . feeling 8 ſight, | 
Ears without hands or eyes, ſmelling ſans all, 
Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenſe © 
Could not ſo maße. f Shateſp, Hanl, 
Ev'n in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. * 
Inteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pan 
| 'Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy, . 
And moon- truck madneſs. Milton's my | 
The huſy caftſman and o'erlabour'd hind, | 
Forget the travel of the day in fleep; _ ©. 
| Care only wakes, and mepin penſiveneſs; 
With meagre diſcontented looks they lit, 


And watch che N of the midyight taper; 
2 3 | No rwe. 
To Mork, ms p. A. * Tk ma ſpiritleſs; | 


to deprive of natural powers, - 
| They fay'there-are charms in herbs, faid he, 
and ſo threw a handful of graſs 
ridiculous, that the young: thief took the old man 


to be moped. L'E Fange, 
Severity breaks the mind; and han! m # ac 


= 


| ſpirited/mopet'creatfire. "Lotke. | 
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* 4 » * That fools hould be ſo deep contemplative. 


| 3 - Wi 2 1 wat, that he ſhould compoſe his p 


+ * I found a moral firſt, and then 


MOR. 


Our PER + made for a at q 
| With . other? 
Avery pre Drjden's 8 niſh Fryar. 
12 755 d 2 8. 
A drone; 
a mere mos; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. Swift's Miſcel. 
>. mor” -rul. adj. (moral, Fr. moralis, 

t. 

1. Relating to the practice of men towards 


; ys other, as it may be virtuous or crimi- | 


5 good or bad. 


2 at the leaſt wichi the compaſs of moral | 


actions, which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker. 
Laus and ordinances poſitive he diſtinguiſheth 
oe RY NE OT INS tables, which were moral. 
lt Hooker. 
In . ations divine law helpeth exceedingly | 
the law of reaſon to guide life, but in ſupernatural 
it alone guideth. © Hooker. 
—_—_ "+ rage wengune gutt ring in their 
1338 


_ Mankind is broken looſe from moral band ;, 


No rights of hoſpitality remain, 
422 . gueſt, by him wWho harbeur'd him, is fad. 
Dryden. 
2. Reaſoning or inttructing with regard to. 
vice and virtue. 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs Jand, 
Wich plumed helm thy ſlay 'r begins his 2 


WI _ a moral fool, ſit'ſt 2 and crieſt. | : 


Shateſp. 
. Popular; cuſtomary ; : fuch as is known 


or admitted i in the general buſineſs of life. | 


Phyſical and mathematical certainty may be 
led infallible ; and moral certainty may properly 
be ſtiled indubitable. Wilkins, 

We have found, with a more/ certainty, the ſeat | 
of the Moſaical abyſs, Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 
Mathematical things are capable of the ſtricteſt 
demonſtration; concluſions in natural philoſophy | 

dre capable of proof by an induction of experi- 


ments; things of a moral nature by nora argu- 
ments, and matters of fact by credible teſtimony.” 


| Tillotſon, 
A moral univerſality, is when the predicate agrees 


| ? to the greateſt part of the particulars which are 
Mon, mior'-rtl. 2. . | 
. Morality ;- practice or- doctrine of the 


contained under the univerſal * | Watts. . 


duties of life: this is rather a 3 than 
- Engliſh ſenſe. 
I Their moral and economy, FR 
Fo "Moſt perfectly they made Agree. 


*.* The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; the 


0 _ aecommodationof afableto ormthe morals. | 


Denedictus! why benediQtus? vo have ſome 


5 . moral in this benedictus. 


Moral! No, by my troth I have no moral 
meaning; 1 meant plain holy thiſtle. Shakeſp. 


1 „ Expound the meaning or moral of his ſigns and 
1 72 of the Shrew. 


phate | . - Shakeſþ. Taming 
The moral is the firlt buſineſs of the poet, as 


| being the groundwork of his inſtruction; this be- 


ing formed, he contrives ſuch a deſign or fable as 

may be moſt ſuitable to the moral, Dryden's Du 44 
udied 

fable, but could do nothing that pleaſed me. Swift. 

To Mo! AL, mor- ul. v. 1. [from the, adjee- 

tive] To moraliſe; to make ures re- 

; HeQiond. Not in uſe. - . SN 

When 1.4zd hear. . g AK et 

"The watley fool thus myral on the time, sf 5 
My lunge b to crow like chanticleer, 


Nu: ST, mor'-ral-ist. 1. . "Ai * 
Fr.] One who teaches the duties of life. 
The advice given by a great moralif to his friend | 


ons; and let | 
chat be the work of reaſet . 


1.4 77 cant word * N 
a 18 


Prior. * 


MOR 5 


Mons uity; mö⸗ a. a. 2 7. loralre; * 


Fr. from moral. 
I, The doarine of the ade of life ; ethicks, 


The ſyſtem” of morality, to be thered out of 
the writings of ancient ſages, falls very ſhort of 
that delivered in the goſpel. | Swift s Miſcellany. 


A neceſſity of ſinning is as impoſſible in mora- 
Kr as any the greateſt difficulty can be in nature. 
- Baker on Learning. 
2. The form of an action which makes it 
the ſubje& of reward, or puniſhment. 
The morality of an action is founded in the | 
freedom of that principle, by virtue of which it is 
in the agent's power, having all things ready and 
„ to the performance of an action, either 
or not perform it. South's Sermons. 


Fr.] 
1. To apply to moral purpoſes z to explain | 
in a moral ſenſe. ; 
ile has left me here behind to Leg Hog 
meaning or moral of his ſigns and TOTES: 
I pray thee moralize them. 2 
| — he not moralize this ſpectacle? 
O, yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. Shakeſp. 
"This fable i is moralized Tn a common proverb. 
3 2 Eſtrange. 
2. In Spenſer it ſeems to mean, to furniſh with. 
manners or examples. 
Fierce warres and faichful loves ſhall DENT 
my ſong. Fairy Queen. 


it has a ſenſe not eaſily diſcovered, if i in- 
deed it has any ſenfe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he fun, 
And with his prince's arms he mo7alized his ſong. 

or. 
Ee MO'sALIZE, mörTb-Iiz. v. u. To ſpeak 
or write on moral ſubect s. 
Mo'RALI1ZER, mor'-ra-li-zor. 1. . From | 
moralize.) He who moralizes. 
Mo'sALLY, mor'-rel-y. adv. [from moral. ; 
1. In the ethical ſenſe. 

By good, good morally ſo called, bonum honel- 
tum, ought chiefly to be underſtood ; and that the | 
good of profit or pleaſure, the bonum utile or ju- 
cundum, hardly come into any account here. South. 


other, is an action morally unnatural; therefore, 
- by way of preparation, the tragedy would -have | 
begun with heaven and earth in diſorder, ſome- 
thing phyſically unnatural. 5 Nymer. 
2. According to the rules of virtue. 
To take away rewards and pyniſhments, is only 
phaſing to a man who. reſolves 1052 to live norally. 
F Dryden. 
1 Pooularty ; Y according to the common o c- 
currences of life; according to the com- 
mon judgment made of things. 


| himſelf long upon his guard. Z' Eftrange. 

I am from the nature of the things themſelves 
| morally certain, and cannot make any doubt of i it, 
but that a mind free from paſſion and prejudice is 

more fit to paſs a true judgment than ſuch a one 

/ as is'byaſſed by affeRions and intereſts. ' Wilkins. 
I) be concurring accounts of many ſuch witneſſes | 
render it morally, or, as we might ſpeak, abſolutely | 
impoſſible that theſe gs ſhould be falſe. - 


| Mo'saus, mdr-ritz.” 1. {- twithout a fingu- 


lar.) The practice of the duties of life „ 


behaviour with reſpect ta others. 


children ſoberly, ten, and piouſly brought 
8 up. | . South's Sermons. 
Learn then what; Sw crititks ought ro ſhew ; : 


11 not enough wit, art, and Jearning join; 


— 


5 
make them, have yet been ſolicitous to have their 
1 
I. 


 Moxa'ss, md rav. 5. f. N pl Fd 


5 


3 9 . 


1 $ "bogs ou. 


77 


To Mo'RALIZE, m6r'-ri-liz. v. a. Ln! * 


| Mozno' SITY, mdr-bds'-s|t-ty. n. 


3. In "Prior, who imitates the foregolng line, | 


Becauſe this, of the two brothers killing each 


It is morally impoſſible for an hypocrite to keep | 2 


Atterbury s Sermons, | 


Some, as corrupt in their morals les could. | 


In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine, Pope. 


Arbutne 
Mos 50 SE,. "mdr-b&' 8. adj. [morboſus, Lat 


] Proceeding from diſeaſe ; not healthy, 
Malphighi, under galls, comprehends 10 pre. 

ternatural and mor boſe tumours and excreſcentes 

of plants. : Ray on 5 Creatin. 


oy Landfcar we the ee dent, * 
ful ſpots, po 2 as the rocks, and wild 
and moraſſer of the country... Watts on ty, Mat 0 

| Nor the deep moroſ+ 171 
Refuſe, but through the ſhaking wildernec; But 
Pick your nice wax. Thomſor', dum, WE © 

Mo'z 81D, mar-bld. . . [morbidu,, = wit 

2 Diſeaſed; in a ſtate contrary to health | ” r 
Though every human conſtitution is rb, ,,, Wi * 

are there diſeaſes conſiſtent with the con” BR 6 

- fapQions of life. 44 =_ T7 

Mok BIN Ess, mi'r-bid-nis. 1. / Pic 1. AG ace: 

' bid.] State of being diſeaſed. i MH 

MorB1'FiCAL, mdr-bif'-ff-kAl. | Fe 

Moz8B1'Ficx, mor-blf'-flk. : adj, unw 
morbus and facio, Lat. morbiſgue, E. che 
Cauſing diſeaſes. 11 

The air appearing ſo malicious in this be 
| conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard; when. 4 
fore initiate conſaumptives muſt change their xx MA the 
F Harvey on Conſump lm = 7 
75 This difeaty is cured by the critical refolu OS 
concoRtion, and evacuation of the norbißa mats, Are 


J. (fron 
. morboſus, Lat.] Diſeaſed ſtate. A word 
not in uſe... -- 

The inference is Sake, from the organ to the 
action, that they have eyes, therefore ſome ſigt 
was deſigned, if we except the caſual recen | 
or morboſites in individuals. 

MyrDa'cious, mdr-dY-shtis. ad;. 1 


Lat.] Biting; apt to bite. 
Moxva'ciTy, mor-das'-8lt-F. 7. /. {mords 
_ cite, Fr. mordacitas, from mordax, Lat] 

| Biting quality. 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any mei- 
Ar to diſſolve any metal tht is not fretting 
_ corrodingy and openeth the body by ſympathy, a, 
not by mordacity, or violent penetration. Ban 


Mo! RDICANT, mG6'r-dy-kint. adj. [morde, 
Lat. mordicant, Fr.] Bitinz; acrid, 
He preſumes, that the mordicant quality of bodis 
muſt proceed from a hery ingredient; whereas the | 
light and inflammable parts muſt be driven away 
by. that time the fire has reduced the body to Fo 1 
non en mòr-dy-kà-shün. 2. /. (from 
On: « The act of corroding ot 
tin = 
2 ther cauſe. is . of the orifices, eſpe- 
cially of the meſentery veins; as any thing that 
is ſharp and biting doth provoke the part to er 
Pel, and muſtard provoketh ſneezing. Bac 
MORE, m0'r. adj. Image, Sax. the compar 
tive of /ome or great.] 
1. In greater quantity; in 
WMrong not that wreng w 


I 


| 


þ 


greater degree» 
more contempt. 
„Oba 
- Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs 
H more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants. Shak 
7 Their riches were more than that they might 
dell together. Gen, XXxVi. J. 
Let mare work be laid upon the men, that theſ 
Ma . Exodus, V.. 
en crown m oys, or cure m n; 
Give me more love, . diſdain. * Cartu. 


2. In greater number. [The comparative of 


5 
e had ſo many la in ſtore, 
That only fame Mall ſpeak of him in more. Cruilg 


-v 


— dd 


3. Greater. Now out of uſe. 

1 Of India che more and the Jeſs. Mandl. 
de ee f —— ry 
RE . 

* 6 


— 


M O K 


> ber * 
d to ſome former number. 
0 7 — more citizen to ſybil give. Dryden. 


Pn tir d of rhiming, and would fain give o'er, 
55 e demands one labour more. Addiſon, 
Great Dryden's friends before, | 
With open arms receiv'd one poct more. 
org, mö'r. adv. | 

1 To a greater degree. 


degree or leſs kindled. 
| 1 of opinion, that feeling more and 
nue in himſelf the weight of time, he was not 
WS unwilling to beſtow. upon another ſome part of 


N : the pains. 


ebe more the kindled combat riſes higher, | 
„rue more with fury burus the blazing fire. Dryden. 
. As the blood paſſeth through narrower channels, 


= 1 s diſappears more and more. Arbuthnot, 
= 2 God has bleſſed any man with eſtate 
- : | or quality, juſt ſo much leſs in proportion is the 
gate he takes in the education of his children. 
2 1 „ Swift's Miſcellantes. 
<7 | The particle that forms the comparative 
= deg — fall'n out with my more headier will, 
ro take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 


= bann. S$hakeſp. King Lear. 
. May you long live a happy inſtrument for your 
y ung and country: happy here, and more PaPPY 

; A acon, 


= hercafter. ' : ; 
=. The advantages of learning are more laſting than 
WE thoſe of arms. | ; Collier on Pride. 
Again; a ſecond time. 
Linde did 1think I ſhould ever have buſineſs of 
mis kind on my hands more. Tatler. 
SE Longer ; yet continuing; with the nega- 
WE tive particle. 0 
_ Ccafjus is no more / Oh, ſetting ſun! 
n chy red rays thou doſt fink to-night, 
680 in his red blood Caſſius day is ſet.  Shateſp. 
oss, mor. 2. . [A kind of comparative 
from ſome or much.] * 
A greater quanti g 
= Perhaps ſome of theſe examples which are 
—_— adduced under the adverb, with the before 
re ſhould be placed here; but I rather 
SE think % more to be adverbial. 

= 1 Were J king, | 
loud cut off the nobles for their lands; 

5 Ad my more having would be as a ſauce 


0 make me hunger more. SDaleſp. Mucbetb. 
n heroick poem requires ſome great action of 
ver; and as much or more of the active virtue than 

we ſuffering. Dryden. 
The Lord do ſo, and much more; to Jonathan, 
Ez „ 
From hence the greateſt part of ills deſcend, 
„Mues luſt of getting more will have no end. Dryd. 
„They that would have zore and more can never 


bare enough; no, not if a miracle ſhould interpoſe 
WE to ratify their avarice. L L'Eftrenge. 
A mariner having let down a large portion 
cf his ſounding line, he reaches no bottom, where- 
by he knows the depth to be ſo many fathoms and 


5 { diſtinct notion. | 

p- Creater thing; other thing. 3 

A They, who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do no ore but 
ſeparate the parts of it one from another, and lay 
| them ſo in their due order. T.uocle. 
. Second time; longer time. 


Locle. 


Not parted long, and now to part no more. Pope. 


„It is doubtful whether the word, in this 
be a noun or adverb: | 


Gen. viii. 


„ Pr'ythee be fatiefy'd; he ſhall be aided, 


ſ * 


— 


Vor. H. No V 


- 


, 


Pope. 


e.; but how much that more is, he hath no 


The more part adviſed to depart. Ac, xvi. 13. | 


ed Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 
1b. iris of animate bodies are all, in ſome 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | 


4 otton w | 


ty; a greater degree. 


The dove returned not again unto him any more. | 


Or Ell no more be king, Dryden Cleomenes, 


9 


— 


xy 


They ſteer'd their courſe to the ſame quiet ſhore, | 


| Deſire the earl to fee me: 


2 
N 


Mo'xLIxq, m&@'r-lng. 5 . 8 (mort, Fr.] 


LA 
* 


NM OR 


Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore „ 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no more, Walſh. 
MokE't, mG6-rel. 1. /. [ ſolauum, Lat.] | 
1. The morel is a plant, of which there are 
| ſeveral ſpecies : when the, flower ſheds 
there ſucceeds a ſpherical. fruit, pretty 
hard, at firſt green like an olive, then black, 
full of a limpid juice and a great number 
of feeds. „ Trevoux. 
Spungy worels in ſtrong ragouſts are found, 
And in the ſoup the ſlimy ſnail is drown'd, Gay. 

2. A kind of cherry. 

Morel is a black cherry, fit for the conſervatory 
before it be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten 
Tawẽ. Ken : 

Mo'rE LAND, mo'-land. 2. /. [mopland, Sax. 
mon a mountain, and land.] A mountain- 
ous or hilly country: a tract of Stafford- 

fore is called the Morlands, from being 
illy. 


Mo&REo'vER, mor-0'-vir. adv. [more and 


over.] Beyond what has been mentioned; 
beſides ; likewiſe ; alſo ; over and above. 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. Shak. 
. He did hold me dear 
Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elſe die my lover. 
DEN „ | | Shakeſp: 
Moreover by them is thy ſervant warned. 
| =” 5 | Pſalm xix. II. 
MoRGLaA'y, mor-glY. n./. A deadly weapon. 
Ainfavorth. Olaive and morte, Fr. and g/ay 
mbhbr, Erſe; a two-handed broad-ſword, 
which ſome centuries ago was the high- 


7 


| 


lander's weapon. 
Mok1'GEROUS, m6-ridzh'-Cr-us. adj. [moriger, 
Lat.] Obedient; obſequious. 
Mo'r10N, mo'-ryan. ». / [Fr.] A helmet; 
armour for the head; a caſque. 

For all his majeſty's ſhips a proportion of ſwords, 
targets, morons, and cuiras of proof ſhould be al- 
lowed. Ralcigh. 

Poliſh'd ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 

And creſted morions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 
Mok1'sco, m0-ris'-k6. 7. /. [moriſeo, Span.] 
A dancer of the morris or mooriſh. dance. 
| I have ſcen 
Him caper upright like a wild oriſco, 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shate/p. 
Mol kIix, mö'r-kin. ». /. [Among hunters.] 
A wild beaſt, dead through ſickneis or miſ- 
chance. | | Bailey. 


Wool plucked 


Mo'&TLING, mort/-ling. | 
Ainſcuorth. 


from a dead ſheep. 
MO'RMO, mo'r-m6. . 
bear; falſe terrour. : 
MORN, mi'rn. 2. /. ,{manne, Sax-] The 
firſt part of the day; the morning. Morn 
is-not uſed but by the poets. | 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill-ſounding throat, 
Awake the god of day. 
Can you forget your golden beds, 
Where you might ſleep beyond the morn. Lee. 
Friendſhip ſhall ſtill thy evening feaſts adorn, 
And blooming peace ſhall ever bleſs thy morn. Prior. 
 Mo/rNiNG, ma't-ning. 2. / [morgen, Teuton. 
but our morning ſeems rather to come from 
morn.) The firft part of the day, from the 
firſt appearance of light to the end of the 
firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courfe. 
One. maſter Brook. hath ſent your worſhip a 


By the ſecond hour in the morning 


Morning by morning ſhall it paſs over. 

5 | Tſaiab, xxviii. 19. 

What ſhall become of us before night, who are 
weary fo carly in the morning! 


F- 


Maurtimer. | 


V li Hub.] Bug- 


Skakeſp. Hamlet: 


morning's draught of ſack. | Shakeſp. Merry Wives. | 
Sbalgſp. Richard III. 


- 


Tayler's Guide to Devotion. 


MOR 


The morning is the proper part of the day for 


ſtudy. 8 i Drydens 
Every morning ſees her early at her prayers, ſhe 
rejoices in the bcginning of every day, becauſe 


it begins all her pious rules of holy living, and .. 


brings the freſh pleaſures of repeating them. Lazo. 
Mo'xxinG, ma'r-ning. adj. Being in the 
early part of the day, ke T9 
. She looks as clear 
As morning roſes newiy waſh'd with dew. Shate/þ. 
Your goodneſs is as a morning cloud, and as 
the early dew it goeth away. Hoſea, vi. 5. 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, 
and ſpoil them unto the morning light. 
| 8 | I Sam. xiv. 36. 
The twining jeſſamine and bluſhing roſe, 
With laviſh grace their morning ſcents diſcloſe. 
. Prior. 
All the night they ſtem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. Pope. 
Mo'xnixG-Gown, mä“ r-ning-gow'n. 2. /. 
A looſe gown worn before one is formally 
dreſſed. OO. | | 
Seeing a great many in rich morning gowns, he 
was amazed to find that perſons of quality were 
up ſo early. i Aluſſon. 
Mo'RnING-STAR, ma”r-ning-sti'r.n. /. The 


planet Venus when ſhe ſhines in the morn- 


ing. | | 
Bright as doth the morning: ſtur appear, 
Out of the Eaſt with flaming locks bedight, 
Jo tell the dawning day is drawing ncar. 


| Fairy Queen. 
MORO'SF, m0o-ro's. adj. ([ 

Sour of temper ; peeviih; ſullen. | 
Without theſe precautions, the man degene- 
rates into a cynick, tlie woman into a coquette; 
the man grows ſullen and moreſe, the woman im- 
pertinent. oy _ Addiſon's Spectutor. 
Some have deſerved cenſure for a moreſe and 


affected taciturnity, and others have made ſpeeches, 


though they had nothing to ſay. Watts on the Mind. 
Moko's EL, mé&-r&'s-IF. adv. [from moroſe.] 
Sourly; peeviſhly. : 


Too many are as moreſcly poſitive in their age, 


as they were childiſhly ſo in their youth. 
„ Government of the Tongue. 
Moro'sExESs, mo-ro's-nls, 1. /., (from mo- 
roſe.]  Sourneſs ; peeviſhneſs. | 
Take care that no ſourneſs and moroſeneſs mingle: 
with our ſerious frame of mind. Neilſon. 
Learn good humour, never to oppoſe without - 
roſeneſs. Watts. 
.MoRo's1TY, mo6-r69'-sIt-tF. n. % [morofitas,, 
Lat. from mor9/e.] Moroſeneſs; ſourneſs ;: 
peeviſhnels.. 5 
. Why then be ſad, 
But entertain no moreſity, brothers; other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us. 
; Z | Some moroſities 
We muſt expect, fince jealouſy belongs: 
To age, of ſcorn, and tender ſenſe of wrongs. 
| ; _ Denham: 


that; the levity of one, and the moro/ity of ano- 

ther. . Clarendon. 
M, ß ĩ¾ ²iuͤtñr 
Mo'RRIS- DANCE, e * /- 

(that is mooriſh or moriſto- dance.) 


1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or 
ſtaves or ſwords claſhed, which was learned 
by the Moors, and was probably a kind of 


Pyrrhick or military dance. 

The queen ſtood in ſome doubt of a-Spaniſh 
invaſion, though it proved but a morriz-dance upon 
our waves. ©: 


One in his catalogue of a feigned library, ſets: 


[moroſus, Lat.] 


juit reaſon; abate ſome degree of pride and mo 


Shateſp.- | 


The pride of this man, and the popularity of 


"Wotton, © 


* 


down this title of a book, The morri dance f 


hereticks. 50 2 Bacon, 
Tho ſounds and ſeas, with all their ſinny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milt. 
S „ Oe, Vi 
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MOR 


1 took delight in pieces that ſhewed a country | 
village, morrice-dancing, and peaſants together by 
the ears. - ; Peac bam. 

Four reapers danced a norris to oaten pipes. 
f 5 Spectator. | 
2. Nine mens morris. A kind of play with 
nine holes in the ground, 

The folds ſtand empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The zine mens morris is filled up with mud. Shaie/þ. 

Mo'rR1S-DANCER, mor'-ris-dan-sur. 7. /+ 
[morris and dance.) One who dances a Ja 
mo the mooriſh dance. 

ere went about the country a ſet of  morris- 
dancers, compoſed of ten men, who danced a maid 
marian and a tabor and pipe. Temple. 

Mo'zyyew, ma'r-fti. . . [morphee, Fr. 
morpbæa, low Lat. morfea, Ital.] A ſcurf 
on the face. = ; , 

Mo'R RO w, modr'-r6. u. /. [monzen, Sax. 
morghen, Dut. The original meaning of 
morrow ſeems to have been morning, which 
being often referred to on the preceding 

day, was underſtood in time to ſignify the 
whole day next following. | 

1. Tie day after the preſent day. 

| f would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word; 

To have t with ſaying, good morrow. 
| Thou 


- Canſt pluck night from me, but not lend a marrow. 
g a Sbaleſp. 
The Lord did that thing on the morrow. 
PE Exod, 1x. 6. | 
Peace, good reader, do not weep, _ 
Peace, the lovers are aſleep; 
Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with the light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never ſleep in night. Crafbaw. 


To morrow you will live, you always cry, 
In what far country doth this morrorw lie? 

That tis ſo mighty long ere it arrive: .. 

Beyond the Indies does this norrotu live? 

*Tis ſo far-fetch'd this morrow,' that I fear 

_ ?Twill be both very old, and very dear. 

To morrow will live, the fool does ſay, 

To day itſelf's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 
3 | | | Corvley, 
2+ To morrow. [This is an idiom of the 

lame kind, ſuppoſing morrow to mean ori- 

_ ginally morning: as, tonight ; to day.] On 

the day after this current day. 

To morrow comes; tis noon ; tis night: 
This day like all the former flies 
Vet on he runs to ſeek delight  _ 

To morrow, till to night he dies. Prior. 

3+ To morroxv is ſometimes, I think impro- 

perly, uſed as a noun. 15 

Our yeſterday's fo morrow now is gone, 

And ſtill a new ts morrow does come on. 

We by to merrows draw out all our ſtore, 
Till the exhauſted well can yield no more. Coroley. 
To marrow is the time when all is tu be rectiſied. 

"AS » Spedtator. 

Monks, ma'rs. n. /. [phoca.] A ſea-horſe. 
TIhat which is commonly called a ſea-horſe is 

Properly called a morſe, and makes not out chat 


-—. 


It ſeems to have been a tuſk of the morſe or. 
waltron, called by ſome the ſea-horſe. Woodward, 
Mo'xSEL, ma'r-sll. 2, /. [morſellus, low Lat. 
from mor ſiis.] | 


1. A piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful. 
Fet cam'f thou to a morſel of this feaſt, _ 
Having fully din'd before. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 


For want of other prey, but knows that I 


2. A piece; a meal. 


2 3- A ſmall quantity. Not proper: 


Mo'xs un-, mi'r-shir, 2. /. [morſure, Fr. 


' Shakeſp. 125 


1. Subject to death, doomed ſome time to 


13 Human; belonging to man. 


MOR. 


Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new | 


labour to a tired digeſtion. South's Sermons. 
| He boils the fleſh, q 


And lays the mangled morſelt in a diſh. Dryden. 
A wretch is pris'ner made, 
Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 
In morſels cut to make it farther go. Tate's Juv, 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requeſted that 
it may be the firſt mor/e/ put into his mouth. 
8 | . - Addiſon, 


On theſe herbs, and fruits and flow'rs, 
Feed firſt ; on each beaſt next, and fiſh and fowl, 
No homely mor/els / . Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 
A dog croſſing a river with a morſel of fleſh in 
his mouth, ſaw, as he thought, another dog un- 
der the water, upon the very ſame adventure, 
| | | L' Eflrange. 


Of the morſels of native and pure gold, he had 
ſeen ſome weighed many pounds. Boyle. 


morſura, Lat.] The act of biting. 
MORT, mOrt. 2. /. [morte, Fr.] | 
1. A tune ſounded at the death of the game. 
To be making practis'd ſmiles, 5 
As in a Jooking-glaſs, and to ſigh as twere 
The mort o' th' deer; oh that is entertainment _ 
My boſom likes not. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. | 
2. [Morgt, Iſlandick.] A great quantity. 
Not in elegant uſe, but ' preſerved collo- |, 
quially in many parts. oy 
Mo'RTAL, ma'r-tal. adj. [mortalis, Lat. mor- 
% Fr.] 


_- 


die. | 

FS : Nature does require 

Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 

l her frailſon amongſt my brethren mortal 

Muſt give my attendance to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
This corruptible muſt put on incorruption, and 

this mortal muſt put on immortality. I Cor. xv. 53. 


Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime; and juſt, th* unjuſt to ſave. 
: 8 5 Sh Milton. 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 5 
From that day mortal: and this happy ſtate 
Shalt loſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Deadly; deſtructive ; procuring death. 
Come, all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top full 
Of cruelty. 2 » Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
The mortalęſt poiſons practiſed by the Welt In- 
dians, have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, or 
fleſh of man. 15 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
: Millon. 


to it. | os Temple. 

Hope not, baſe man! unqueſtion'd hence to go, 

For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 
3. Ringing den. 

Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 


Though every ſin of itſelf be mortal, yet all 


They met me in the day of ſueceſs; and I have 
learned by the perfecteſt report, they have more 


. M.aLacbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 


Heav'nly powers, where ſhall we find ſuch love! 


are not equally mortal; but ſome more, ſome leſs. 
) | Perkins. 


in them than mortal knowledge. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


2. Death. 


| I. Irrecoverably ; to death. 


— 


Bacon. 


Some circumſtances have been great diſcou- | 
ragers of trade, and others are abſolutely mortal 


þ | 
Pope. 
Brown. | 4. Inferring divine condemnation; not venial. 


Or ſureſt hand can always hit. But 


6. Extreme; violent. 


Mo! TAL, mä'r-täl. 2. / 
2. This is often uſed in ludicrous language, 


MorTA'LITY, mar-tal'-llt-ty. n. . [from 


broken by being pounded with a peſtle. 


MOR 


| a The voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful; they beſeech, 
That Moſes might report to them his will, 
And terror ceaſe. Milton's Paradiſe Lf 
 Sycceſs, the mark no mortal wit, a 


No one enjoyment but is liable to be loſt 5 
thouſand accidents, out of all mortal power to pre- 
vent, South's Sermon: 
A low word. | 
The birds were in a mortal apprehenſion of the 
| beetles, till the ſparrow reaſoned them into under. 
ſtanding. . LEfranp, 

The nymph grew pale and in a mortal ſrigh, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight; ; 
And now deſpairing, caſt a mournful look 
Upon the ſtreams, Dad, 


1. Man; human being. 

Warn poor mortals left behind. Tit 
I can behold no mortal now ; 
'For what's an eye without a brow. Prix, 

mortal.) | | 
1. Subjection to death; ſtate of a being ſubjec 
to death, | 
When I ſaw her die, 
then did think on your mortality. Carew. 
I point out miſtakes in life and religion, that 
we might guard againſt the ſprings of error, guilt, 
and ſorrow, which ſurround us in every ſtate of 
mortality. Wailts's Logic, 


I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preſerv'd with infamy. Sha}, 
Gladly would I meet 

Mortality my ſentence. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 

3. Power of deſtruction. 

Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. 

4. Frequency of death. | 

Ib be riſe of keeping thoſe accounts firſt began 

in the year 1592, being a time of great mortality, 

- | Graunt, 


Slat, 


5. Human nature. | | 
A ſingle viſion ſo tranſports them, that it makes 
up the happineſs of their lives; mortality cannot 
bear it often. Dudu. 
Take theſe tears, mortality's relief, 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief. Pee. 
Mo'RTALLY, mä'r-täl-y. adv. [from mortal. 


In the battle of Landen you were not only 
| dangerouſly, but, in all appearance, mortal) 
wounded. VV Dun. 
2. Extremely; to extremity. A low ludicrous 
e | | 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and ar- 
rificers, in works wherein he had a vein to excel 
„ | Bacon: Eſſays 
Know all, who wou'd pretend to my good grace, 
I mortally diſlike a damning face. Granvilk, 
Mo'xTAR, ma'r-thr. 2. /. [mortarium, Lit. 
J AG LR | 
I. A ftrong veſſel in which materials art 


Except you could bray Chriſtendom in a marti, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no poſſe 
bility of an holy war. © Baton. 
The action of the diaphragm and muſcles 
ſerves for the comminution of the meat in the 
Atomach by their conſtant agitation upwards 4 
downwards, reſembling the pounding of mate 
| rials in a mortar. 8 R ay on tbe Creation 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which bows 
are thrown, REA 
Thoſe arms which for nine centuries had brav' 
The wrath of time on antique ſtone engrav d, 
Now torn by mortars ſtand yet undefac'd 


3 


Should prove a bitter norſel, and his bane, Milton. 


— 


— 


To time and mortal cuſtom.  Shalyp. Macbeth. 


| On nobler trophies by thy valour rais d. Croroill. 
| ; 5 Mon, 


en. 


let © 


cel, 
5 P 


3 * ITY m#Ir-thr. 1. /. [morter, Dut. mor- 


3 Moxr ACE, ma'r-gidzh. 1. J. [mort and 


3 1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands 


E | Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd. 


3 L $6 he ſtate of being pledged. 


3 To Mo'RTGAGE, ma'r-gidzh. v. a. [from 


MOR 


; Cement made of lime and ſand 
wich We and uſed to join ſtones or 
W in architecture, is a preparation of 
lime and ſand mixed up with water, ſerving as a 
cement, and uſed by maſons and bricklayers in 
building of walls of ſtone and brick. Wolftus 
obſerves, that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, 
ſo as to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not 
earthy, ſo as to foul the water it is waſhed in: 
he alſo finds fault with maſons and bricklayers as | 
committing a great error, in letting their lime 
fAacken and cool before they make up their mortar, 
and alſo in letting their mortar cool and die be- 
fore they uſe it; therefore he adviſes, that if you 
expect your work to be well done, and to conti- 
nue long, to work up the lime quick, and but a 
little at a time, that the mortar may not lic long 
| before it be uſed. 2 

Iwill tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and 
daub the wall of a jakes with him.Shate/p.K. Lear. 
They had brick for ſtone, and ſlime for mortar. 
| Sen. Xi. 3. 
Lime hot out of the kiln mixed ſoft with water, 
putting ſand to it, will make better mortar than 
other.- Mortimer. 


age, 


of a creditor. | 
Th' eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 


| | Dryden. 

The Romans do not ſeem to have known the 

ſecret of paper credit, and ſecurities upon mort- 

gages. 55 4... Arbuthnot. 

. The broker, 

Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 

He ſecks bye- ſtreets, and ſaves th expenſive 119g 
| ay. 


The land is given in mortgage only, with full 
Intention to be redeemed within one year. Bacon. 


the noun.] To pledge; to put to pledge; 
to make over to a creditor as a ſecurity. 
Let men contrive how they diſentangle their 
mortgaged ſouls. Decay of Piety- 
They make the widow's mortgag'd ox their prey. 


© Their not abating of their expenſive way of 
living, has forced them to mortgage their beſt 
-manors. _ Arbuthnot, 


Lands unmanur d by us, and morfgag'd oer and o'er. 
Mogrcace's, mar-ga-dzh&. 1. /. ſfrom 


mortgage. 


by which all purchaſers or mortgagees may be ſe- 
cured of all monies they lay out. Temple's Miſcel. 


mortgage.]. He that gives a mortgage. 
MogTr'FEROUS, mör-tif-fér-Us. adj. [mor- 
tifer, Lat.] Fatal; deadly; deſtructive. 


no quiet from Chriſt's importunity, till they 


| dead, fo mortiferous a ſtate, and permit him to 
give them life. | | 
poiſonous even in their firſt ſpring. 
D Government of the Tongue. 
Mosririesriox, mor-t3-f9-kY-8hfin. 2. /. 
(mortifieation, Fr. from mortify.] i 
1 The ftate of corrupting, or loſing the vital 


Sandys. | 


Some have his lands, but none his treaſur'd ſtore, | 


4. To macerate or haraſs; in order to re- 
Harte. 


* 


mortgage.] He that takes or receives a | 


| 8 
An act may paſs for publick regiſtries of land, 


Mo'xTGAGER, ma -g4-dzhar. n. /. [from | 


What is it but a continued perpetuated voice | 
from heaven, to give men no reſt in their ſins, | 


k> 


MOR 


It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortiſication of 


fleſh, either by opiates, or intenſe colds; 
My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle and feſter, and gangrene, 


To black mortification, . Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Bacon, 


2. Deſtruction of active qualities. 


Inquire what gives impediment to union or 
reſtitution, which is called morttfi:ation ; as when 
quickſilver is mortified with turpentine, Bacon. 


3. The act of ſubduing the body by hardſhips 


and macerations. 

A diet of ſome fiſh is more rich and alkaleſcent 
than that of fleſh, and therefore very improper 
for ſuch as practiſe mortification.” 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


4. Humiliation ; ſubjection of the paſſions. 
The mortification of our luſts has ſomething in 


it that is troubleſome, yet nothing that is un- 
reaſonable. 3 je Tillotſon. 

Lou ſee no real mortification, or ſelf-denial, 
no eminent charity, no profound humility, no 


heavenly affection, no true contempt of the world, 


no Chriſtian weakneſs, no ſincere zeal, or emi- 
nent piety, in the common lives of Chriſtians. 
p Law. 


[7 Vexation ; trouble, . 


p 


4 
. 


make from the lethargick ſleep, and ariſe from ſo |- 


| 


Hammond. | 


| 


Theſe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, are | 


qualities; gangrene. 


mortificd with turpentine or ſpittle. 
He moriiſied pearls in vinegar, and drunk them | 
HAatewill. 


It is one of the vexatious mort: fications of a ſtu 
dious man, to have his thoughts diſordered by a 
tedious viſit. RES L' Eſtrange. 

We had the mortification to loſe the ſight of Mu- 
nich, Augſburg, and Ratiſbon. Addiſon on Italy. 


To Mo'K TIF T, ma'r-ty-fy. v. a. [moritfer, 


Fr.] 


r. To deftroy vital qualities. | 
2. To deſtroy active powers, or eſſential qua- 


lities. . 


What gives impediment to union or reſtitution. 


is called mortification, as when quickſilver is 
Bacon. 


up. ä 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty 
to find out and mortify acid ſpirits. Boyle, 


3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions, 


The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mortified in him, 
Seem''d to die too. 
Suppreſs thy knowing pride, 
Mortiſy thy learned luſt, | 


Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyſelf art duſt. 


Prior. 
He modeſtly conjectures, RTE 
His pupil might be tir'd with lectures, 
Which help'd to mortify his pride. Swift, 


duce the body to compliance with the mind. 
Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
We mortify ourielves with fiſh, and think we 
fare coarſely if we abſtain from fleſh. Brown. 
Moriify'd he was to that degree, 
A poorer than himſelf he would not ſee. Dryden. 
With faſting mortify'd, worn out with tears, 
And bent beneath the load of ſev'nty years. Harte. 


5. To humble; to depreſs ; to vex. 


Let my hver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
| Lf ; ” Shakeſp. 
He is controuled by a nod, mortify'd by a frown, 
and tranſported by a ſmile. Addiſon's Guardian. 
How often is the ambitious man mortified with 
the very praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo 
high as he thinks they ought. Addiſon's Spectalor. 


To Mo'RTIFY, ma'r-ty-fy. . . 
1. To gangrene; to corrupt. 


Try it with capon laid abroad, to ſee whether it 
will mortify and become tender ſooner 3 or with 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


1 


| 


| 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


i 


„ 


2. To be ſubdued to die away. 
3. To practiſe religious ſeverities. 

This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms to all that he hath, watch, and 
faſt, and mortify, and live according to the ſtricteſt 
rules of temperance, meekneſs and humanity. 

| Taro. 
Mo'sT1sE, mä'r-tis. 1. /. [ mortaiſe, mortoiſe, 
Fr.] A hole cut into wood that another piece 
may be put into it and form a joint. 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements; 
If it hath rufhan'd ſo upon the ſea, 


Can hold the morti/e, Shakeſp. Othello. 
_ Under one ſkin are parts varioufly mingled, ſome 

with cavities, as mortreſſes to receive, others with 

tenons to fit cavities, 

o Mo'RT1SE, milr-tis. v. a. 

1. To cut with a mortiſe; to join with a 

mortiſe, 


Ray. 


| | Tis a maſſy wheel, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortiſed and adjoin'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The walls of ſpiders legs are made, | 
Well mortiſed and finely laid. Drayton's Nympbid. 
2. It ſeems in the following paſſage impro- 
perly uſed : | 5 
The one half of the ſhip being finiſhed, and 
by help of a ſcrew launched into the water, the 
other half was joined by great braſs nails-morti/ed 
with lead, : 4 
Mo'sTMAIN, m#'rt-min. z. /. [morteand main, 
Fr.] Such a ftate of poſſeſſion as makes it 
unalienable ; whence it is faid to be in a 
dead hand, in a hand that cannot ſhift away 
the property. | | 1 85 
It were meet that ſome ſmall portion of lands 
were allotted, ſince no more mortmains are to be 
looked for, Spenſer. 
Mo'RTPAY, ma'rt-pa. 2. /. [mort and pay.] 
Dead pay; payment not made. 
This parliament was merely a parliament of 
war, with ſome ſtatutes conducing thereunto; as 
the ſevere puniſhing of moripayes, and keeping 
back of ſoldiers wages. | Bacon 


| MO'RTRESS, mir-tris."n. /. [from mortier de 


ſageſſe. Skinzer.] A diſh of meat of various 

xinds beaten together. . a 
A morireſs made with the brawn of capons, 
ſtamped, ſtrained, and mingled wich like quantity 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Mo'RTUARY, mYr-ti-Er-rF. 1. f. Lmortuaire, 


Fr. mortuarium, Lat.] A gift left by a man 
at his death to his pariſh church, for the 
recompence of his perſonal tythes and of- 
ferings not duly paid in his life-time. 

. 5 ö Harris. 
Mos4'1CK, mG-zA'-Ik. adj. [ moſaique, Fr. 
ſuppoſed corrupted from miſſeus, Lat.] 


cockles, and ſhells of ſundry colours; and of late 
days likewiſe with pieces of glaſs figured at plea- 
ſure; an ornament, in truth, of much beauty, and 
long life, but of moſt uſe in pavements and floor- 
ings. Sor f Wetton.. 

Each beauteous flow'r, | 
Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin,, 

Rear*d high their flouriſh'd heads between, and: 
wrought Fn | 
Maſaicl. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The moſt remarkable remnant. of it is a very 
beautiful moſaick. pavement, the fineſt I have ever 
ſeen in-marble.; the parts are ſo well joined toge 


picture. Addiſon on Italy. 


Mo'sCHATEL,, mO0s'-k4-tEl. 2. /. Lnoſchatel. 
lina, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


dead flies with water caſt upon them, to ſee whe- g MosqQue, mosk', n. /. [moſqute, Fr. moſchit, 


ther it will putriſ rp. 


© Bacon, 


7 A Mahometan temple. 


What ribs of dak, when mountains melt on them, 


n 1 . 8 
r r n 


Arbuthnot on Coins, * 


of almond butter, is excellent to nouriſh the weak. 
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#,. Greateſt. Obſolete. 


MOS 


* moͤs'. *. 7. Leng Lat.) meor, Sax.) 

nt. 

2 moſs was formerly ſuppoſed to be only 
an excreſcence produced from the earth and trees, 
yet it is no leſs a perfect plant than thoſe of greater 
magnitude, having roots, flowers, and ſeeds, yet 
cannot be propagated from ſeeds by any art: the 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh it into many ſpecies: it 
chiefly flouriſhes in cold countries, and in the 
winter ſeaſon, and is many times very injurious 
to fruit trees: the only remedy in ſuch caſes, is 
to cut down part of the tree, and plough up the 
ground between thoſe left remaining; and in the 
Spring, in moiſt weather, you ſhould with an 
iron inſtrument ſcrape off the m/s. Miller, 

M, is a kind of mould of the carth and trees; 
but it may be better ſorted as a rudiment of ger- 
mination. Bacon. 

Houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining pzicrs fenc'd, and moſs their beds. 

Dryden. 


Such moſſes as grow upon walls, roofs of houſes, | 


and other high places, have ſeeds that, when 
ſhaken out of their velles, appear like vapour or 
ſmoke, Ray on the Creation. 
To Moss, mos“. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cover with moſs, 
An oak whoſe boughs were moſe'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, Shakeſp.. 
Will theſe 29d trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out. Sbaleſp. 
Mo-ss1ngss, m6s'-sy-nts. 2. / [from moſſy.) 
The ſtate of being covered or overgrown 
with moſs. - 
The herbs withered at the top, ſheweth the 
earth to be yory cold, and ſo doth the moſineſs of 
trees. Bacon. 


Mo'ssv, m6s'- 65. Ry [from moſs.] Over- 
grown with moſs ; covered with moſs. 
Old trees are more moſſy far than young; for 
that the ſap is not ſo frank as to riſe all to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out 
moſs. Bacon t Natural Hi ifory. 
About the 8 brooks and ſprings, 
And all inferiour beauteous things. Cowley. 
The hy fountains 20 the ſylvan ſhades 
Delight no more. Pope's Meſſiah. 


| MOST, m6'st. adj. the caperlative of mere. 


[mz7©, Sax. meet, Dut.] 

1. Conliſting of the greateſt number; con- | 
_ fiſting of the greateſt quantity. 8 

Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, 

6 apd moſt ſorts of berries, will produce diarrhœas. 

Arbutbnot. 

He thinks 9 ſorts of learning flouriſhed 

among them, and I, that only ſome ſort of learn- 

ing was kept alive by them. Pope. 


They all repair'd both mot and leaſt. Spenſer. 


| Mo'sT, m$'st. adv. [mai i/ts, Goth, mært, Sax. 


meeſt, Dut. meſt, Dan, * 
I, In the greateſt degree. 


Coward FOR # 
Maſt ſpend their mouths,” when what they ſeem | | 
to threaten | | 
Runs far before them. Shake. 
He for whoſe only ſake, | 
Or moft for his, ſuch toils Iundertake. Dryden. 


Whilſt comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, 


the little finger is as much a part of itſelf as what | 


is moſt ſo. | Locke, 
That which will 220 DEE their carriage 
will be the company they converſe with, and the 
faſhion of thoſe about them. - _ To“c le. 
2. The particle noting the ſuperlative degree. 
Competenecy of all other proportions is the off 
incentive to induſtry; too little makes men deſpe- 
rate, and too much careleſs.” Decay of Pity. 
The faculties of the ſupreme mu mat certainly 
wa be e we bounds. Cheyne. 


* 


— 


: MOT 


3 | 

MosT, m&'st. [This is a kind of ſubſtantive, 
being, according to its on, fingu- 
lar or plurab.] 

1, The greateſt number: : in this ſenſe it is 
plural. 

Many of the apoſtles immediate diſciples ſent 
or carried the books of the four evangeliſts to moſt 
of the churches they had planted. Addiſon. 

Gravitation not being eſſential to matter, ought 
not to be reckoned among thoſe laws which ariſe 


from the diſpoſition of bodies, ſuch as * of the | 


laws of motion are. . Cheyne, 
2. The greateſt value: in this ſenſe re 
The report of this repulſe flying to London, 
the moſt was made of that which was true, and 
many falſities added. Hayward. 
A covetous man makes the mo of be. he 
has, and can get, without regard to Providence 
or Nature. * Eftrange. 
3- The greateſt degree ; the greateſt quanti- 
ty; the utmoſt. 
A Spaniard will live in Iriſh ground a quarter 
of a year, or ſome months at the 5. Bacon. 
Mo'srick, mos'-tik. n./. A painter's ſtaff on 
which he leans his hand when he paints. 
Ainſavorth: 
Mo'sTLy, mo'st-ly. adv. [from mo] For 
the greateſt part. 
This image of God, namely, natural reaſon, if 
totally or moſtly defaced, the right of government 
doth ceaſe. Bacon. 


Mo'sTwHaT, mò'st- hw 61," adn [moſt and 
zvbat.] For the moſt part. Obſolete. 
God's promiſes being the ground of hope, and 
thoſe promiſes being but ſeldom abſolute, mo/7- 
⁊obat conditionate, the Chriſtian grace of hope 
muſt be proportioned and attemperate to the pro- 
miſe; if it exceed that temper and proportion, it 
becomes a tympany of hope. Hammond, 


MoTa'T10N, e ran Ns 245 Act of mov- 


ing. Di#. 


Mg3F, mot. n. /. 88 Sax. atomus, Lat.] 
A ſmall particle of matter; any thing pro- 
verbially little. 

You found his mote, the king your mote did ſee; 
But I a beam do find in each of three. Sep. 
The little motes FH ſun do ever ſtir, though - 

there be no wind. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Obſolete, ' 
Moſt ugly ſhapes, 

Such as dame Nature ſelf mote fear to ſee, 

Or ſhame, that ever ſhould ſo foul defects 

From her moſt cunning hand eſcaped be. Fairy S. 
Mor, m6th. z./-. Imo, Sax.] A ſmall wing- 

ed inſect that eats cloths and hangings. 

All the yarn Penelope ſpun in Ulyſtes's ab- 

ſence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakeſp. 

Every ſoldier in the wars ſhould do as every 
ſick man in his bed, waſh every motb out of his 
conſcience, Shakeſp. 


He as a rotten thing conſumeth, as a garment | _ 


that is moth eaten. Job, xiii. 28. 

Let moths through pages eat their way, 

Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 

And make of all an univerſal blot. Dryden's Fuv. 

MO'/THER, miith/-thur. 2. /. [moVop, Sax. 
moder, Dan. moeder, Dut.] Bn 

1. A woman that has born a child; correla- 
tive to ſon or daughter. 

Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Come ſit down every mother's ſon, - 

And rehearſe your parts, : 
Thad not ſo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

3; That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country! It cannot 
Be call our muther but our grave. 


— 


| Shalsſp. 


| 


Mork for might, or. muſt, m' t. {moet, Dut.] 


18 


of your juſtice would make complete orphans 


MOT 


The reſemblance of the conſtitution and diet et of 

the inhabitants to thoſe of their iber Country 

| occaſion a great affinity in the popular gifcyr., 
rbuthnot on Ai, 

The ſtrongeſt wk ** for a ſtandard a 
ting off the Teſt cloſe to the body of the ruth 
plant. Mortimer Hyſbany 

3. That which has preceded in time; 

a mother church to chapels. : 

4+ That which requires reverence and obedi. 

ENCE. 


a5 


civil ſociety, renders a judicial practice neceſſ 
Ali ife s Para 

5. Hyſterical paſſion; - fo called, as being 

imagined peculiar to women. 

This ſtopping of the ſtomach might be 4, 
mother; foraſmuch as many were troubled With 
mother fits, although few returned to have died 
of them. Graunt'; Bill, 

6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old vo. 
man; or to a woman dedicated to reiigiou 
auſterities. 

. [Moeder, Dut. from modder mud.) 4 
thick ſubſtance concreting in Iiquoun; 
the lees or ſcum concreted, 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy 
totally, it will caſt up a mother, as the motleri of 
diſtilled waters. Bun, 

Potted fcwl, and fiſh xome in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firſt i is out the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy ther gathers on the brinks. Dry, 

8. [More properly modder ; modde, Dut., A 

young girl, Now totally obſolete. 
A fling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 
A whip for a carter, Tuſſer s Hy andry, 

Mo'THER, . muth'-thur. adj. Had at the 
birth ; native. 

For whatſoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof, Hubberd's Tal. 
Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech! 
— It is extempore, from my msther wit. Shale, 
Boccace lived in the ſame age with Chaucer, 
had the ſame genius, and followed the ſame ſtw 
dies: both writ novels, and each of them cultis 
vated his mother tongue. Dryden 
At length divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown be- 
fore. Dryden, 

To Mo'THER, müth'-thür. v. z, To gather 
concretion. 

They oint their naked limbs with mother d oil, 
7 7 

MOTHER in law, muth'-thür In 1a“. 1. /. (mv 
ther and law.] The mother of a huſbans 
or wife. 

I am come to ſet at variance the a in 
law againſt the mother in law. Malib. X. 3). 
Mo'THER of pearl, mtth'-thar ov perl. A 
kind of coarſe pearl; the ſhell in which 
pearls are generated. | 
His mortal blade 
In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious lights, 

Whole hilt was bur niſn d gold, and handle firong 

Of motber-peurl. Fairy v" on 

They were of onyx, ſometimes of mother of peat 

Halervil. 

| Mo'TH ERH00D, mAth'-thar-had. 2. /. (fro 

mother.) The office orcharacterof a moth, 

Thou thalt-ſee the bleſſed mother- maid 

Exalted more for being good, 

Than for her intereſt of motberbood. 


— 


Donn. 


| Mo'THERLESS, mütk-thür-IIs. adj. fra 


mol her. Deſtitute of a mother; orphan 
a mother. 
I might ſhew you my children, whom the rige 


ing already motberleſs. Waller's Spceeb to the H 70 
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M O T 


lis I u thi ice. Arbuthnot. 

| pliges me to give you this advice Ar 
e math'-thar-ly. adj. [from mo- 
ther and Jike.] Belonging to a mother ; 
- ſui a mother. 3 
* owe no leſs than child-like obedience 
to her that hath more than mother power. Hooker. 


iſni 7 oung. 
therly care in * her ä hilſt e. 
Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt 
ough pure, f 
| . 0 fears got head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thoughts. : Milton s Par. Reg. 
When I ſee the 2 airs of my 1 ae 
hen playing with their puppets, I canno 
: bh 3 > ſelfthat their huſbands and children 
will be happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives and 
mothers. Addiſon's Spedtatar. 
Though ſhe was a truly good woman, and had 
a ſincere motberly love for her ſon John, yet there 
wanted rot thoſe who endeavoured to create a 
miſunderſtanding between them. 


- ther.) In manner of a mother. 
Th air doth not motherly ſit on the earth, 


To hatch her ſeaſons, and give all things birth. 


- My concern for the three poor motherlefs chil- 


They termed her the great mother, for her mo- | 


: Arbuthnot. | 
W Mo/THERLY, mUth'-thur-ly. adv. [from o- 


Donne. 


Morus of thyme, mith'-thfr ov tim. u. /. 

| [ferpyllum, Lat. ] It hath trailing branches, 

which are not ſo woody and hard as thoſe 

of thyme, but in every other reſpe is the 

"= ſame. _ : Millor. 

BS Mo'TzeERWORT, müth'-thür-würt. 7. J. 
: [cardiaca, Lat.] A plant. 


| ö Mor RERY, müth'-thür -. adj. [from mother. ] 


Concreted ; full of concretions ; dreggy ; 

. feculent: uſed of liquours. 
BS MoTamU'LLEIN, möthi-mül -In. 2. /. Llat- 
taria, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
= Mo'TaworT, moth'/-wurt. u. /. [moth and 
= cor. An herb. 5 
WE Moray, moth'-thy. adj. (from motb. ] Full 
of moths. : 

His horſe hipp'd with an old methy ſaddle, the 
ſtirrups of no kindred. Shakeſp. 


MOTION, m6'/-shin. 1. /. [motion, Fr. 
motio, Lat.] OM 
1. The act of changing place: oppoſed to ref. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion. : Milton. 
| The ſedentary Earth, 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 
Her end without leaſt motion. 


belong the laws of 207707. 
3. Animal life and action. - ' 


- Devoid of ſenſe and motion, MMillon. 
| | The ſoul a 
O'er miniſterial members does prefide, 7 
To all their various provinces divide, | 0 
Zach member move, and ev'ry motion guide. 


A Blackmer 
I. Manner of moving the body; port; gait. 
_ Spcaking or mute, all comelineſs and grace 
Attend thee, and cach word, each motion form. 
of 3 N Milion. 
Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad | 
In fleſn and blood ſo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac'd, 
.Vittue with colours, ſpeech and metion grac'd. 
OS 3 5 Waller. 
5. Change of poſture; action. e 
By quick inſtinctive motion up | ſprung. Milton. 
e thus ſhe brought her younglings 
nigh, 7 | 
Watching the motions of her patron's eye. Dryden. 


6. Military march, or remove. 


. | : . *Milton. | 
W 2. That part of philoſophy which confiders 
bodies as⸗-acting on each other; to which 


{ 1. Caufing motion; having moment. 


9 


|: That which determines the choice; that 


M O T 


See the guards 
By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expe& 
Their motion. 
7. Agitation; inteſtine action. 
My womb. 
Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes. Milton. 
Ceaſe, ceaſe, thou foaming ocean, 
For what's thy troubled motion 


Millor. 


To that within my breaſt ? Gay. 
8. Direction; tendency. 
In our proper metion we aſcend. Milton, 


9. Impulſe communicated. | 
Whether that motion, vitality and operation, 
were by incubation, or how elſe, the manner is 
only known to God. Raleigh. 
Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtion with- 
out: this is the great wheel to which the clock 
owes its motion, Decay of Piciy. 

Love awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden, 

10. Tendency of the mind; thought im- 
Preſſed. 

Let a good man obey every good motion riſing 
in his heart, knowing that every ſuch motion pro- 
ceeds from God, South, 

11. Propoſal made. 
What would you with me ? 
— Your father and my uncle have made motions ; 
if, it be my luck, ſo; if not, happy man be his 
dole. | Shakeſp. 
If our queen and this young prince agree, 
Pl join my younger daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 
—Yes, Iagree, and thank you for your motion. 


Shaleſp. 


12. [In old language.] A puppet- ſhow. | 
He compaſſed a motion of the prodigal ſon, and 
_ married a tinker's wife, within a mile where my 
land lies. Shakeſp. 
To Mo'TioNn, mo0o'-8hin. v. a. [from the 
noun | To propoſe. . Vw 
Mo'TionNLEsS, mo'-shun-Hs. adj. [from mo- 
tion.] Wanting motion; being without 
motion. | 98 
M e cannot free the lady that ſits here, 
In ſtony fetters ſixt, and motionleſs. Milton. 
Ha! Do I dream ? Is this my hop'd ſucceſs? 
. I grow a ſtatue, {tiff and motionleſs. Dryden. 
Should our globe have had a greater ſhare, 
Of this ſtrong force, by which the parts cohere ; 
Things had been bound by ſuch a pow'rful chain, 
That all would fix'd and motionleſs remain. Blackmn, 
Mo'Tive, m0'-tiv, adj. [motiuus, Lat.] | 


Shall every motive argument uſed in ſuch kind 
of conferences be made a rule for others ſtill to 


conclude the like by, concerning all things of like 


nature, when as probable inducements may lead 
them to the contrary ? 0 Hooler. 


to change place; having power to paſs 
foremoſt to motion. 
'The nerves ſerve for the conveyance of the Mo- 
tive faculty from the brain; the-ligatures for the 
ſtrengthening of them, that they may not flag in 
motion. | 
We aſk you whence does motive vigour flow? 
; 7 7 | Blackmore. 
That fancy 1s eaſily diſproved from the motive 
power of ſouls embodied, and the gradual increaſe 
of men and animals, | 


Mo'T1vE, m6'-tlv. u. 7 moti/, Fr.] 


* e 


which incites the action. 

Hereof we have no commandment, either in 
nature or ſcripture, which doth exact them at our 
hands; yet thoſe motives there are in both, which 
draw moſt effectually our minds unto them. Hooker. 

Why in that rawneſs leſt you wife and children, 
Thole precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 


| Without leave-taking ? 


2. Having the power to move; having power | 


Wilkins. 


Bentley. 


MOV 

What can be a ſtronger motive to a firm truſt 

on our Maker, than the giving us his ſon to fut- 
fer for us? | Addiſon. 
The motive for continuing 1n the ſame ſtate is 
only the preſent ſatisfaction in it; the xzo{ive to 
change is always ſome uneaſineſs, Locke, 
2. Mover. Not in uſe. | 


dower ; 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a huſband. 
| Her wanton ſpirits look out 
At every joint, and moin of her body. Shakeſp. 
Mo'TLEY, mot'-ly. adj. {ſuppoſed to be cor- 
rupted from medley, perhaps from mothliꝶe, 
coloured, ſpotted or variegated like a gar- 
den moth.] Mingled of various colours. 
'They that come to ſee a fellow 
In a long ro/ley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv'd. 
Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair. Dry. 
Enquire from whence this motley ſtyle 


Shbaleſp. 


Did firſt our Roman purity defile, Dryden. 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

Motley fruit of mungril ſecd; 

By the dam from lordlings ſprung, | 

By the fire exhal'd from dung. Swift, 


Mo'ToR, mo'-tor. 2. /. [moteur, Fr. from 
moveo, Lat.] A mover. 
| Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impreſſions of their motor, and, 
if not fettered by their gravity, conform themſelves 
to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their 
animator, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Mo rokr, m0'-thr-ry. adj. [motorius, Lat.] 


Giving motion. 
The bones, were they dry, could not, without 
of the motory muſcles. Ray onthe Creation, 

Mo'TTo, mot-t6'. u. ſ. [motto, Ital.] A ſen- 
tence or word added to a device, or pre- 
fixed to any thing written. 1 

It may be ſaid to be the motto of human nature, 
rather to ſuffer than to die. L' Eftrange. 
We ought to be meek-ſpirited, till we are aſſured 
of the honeſty -of our anceſtors; for covetouſneſs 
and circumvention make no good motio for a coat. 
3 6 Collier. 
It was the 200 of a biſhop eminent for his piety 
and good works in king Charles the ſecond's reign, 

Tuſervi Deo & lætare, Serve God and be chearful. 
EA © Addiſon's Freebolder. 

To MovE, mo'v. v. a. [moveo, Lat.) 

1. To put out of one place into another; to 
put in motion, „ 

Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of God. 

8 | : P/alm Ixviii. 

At this my heart trembleth, and is moved out of 

his place. Fob, xxvii. I. 

2, To give an impulſe to. 

le ſorrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him; longer than they muve ; 

His heart I know, how variable and vain - | 

Self-left. | Cy 7: Milton. 

The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a 

clock, ſet indeed more conſpicuouſly, but directed 
wholly by the ſecret movings of carnality within. 

23 5 | Decay of Piciy. 

The will being the power of directing our opc- 


not at any time be moved towards what is judged 
at that time inattainable. Tc ſe. 
3. To propoſe; to recommend. 3 
H the firſt conſultation be not ſufficient; the 
will may move a review, and require the under- 
ſtanding to inform itſelf better. AED 


They are to be blamed alike, who move and 
who decline war upon particular reſpects. 


* Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Heaven brought me up to be my daughter's | 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
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great difficulty, yield to the plucks and attractions 


rative faculties to ſome action, for ſome end, can- 
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M O V 
They find a great inconvenience in moving their 
fuits by an interpreter, Davies on Treland. 
To Indamora you my ſuit muſt move. Dryden. 
4. To perſuade; to prevail on; to diſpoſe 
by ſomething determining the choice. _ 
A thouſand knees, ; 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ſtill Winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the Gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shakeſp. 
Grittus offered the Tranſylvanians money ; but 
minds deſirous of revenge were not moved with gold. 
Knolls. 
Sometimes the poſſibility of preferment prevail- 
ing with the credulous, expectation of leſs ex- 
pence with the covetous, opinion of eaſe with the 
fond, and affurance of remoteneſs with the un- 
kind parents, have moved them without diſcre- 
tion, ro engage their children in adventures of 


A 


- 


learning, by whoſe return they have received but | 


ſmall contentment. Motton. 
Could any power of ſenſe the Roman move 
To burn his own right hand? Davies. 
That which moves a man to do any thing, muſt 
be the apprehenſion and expectation of ſome good 
from the thing which he is about to do. South. 
When ſhe ſaw her reaſons idly ſpent, | 
And could not move him from his fix'd intent, 
She flew to rage. f Dryden's n. 
But when no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn'd to furious hate her impious love, 
Dryden sn. 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 
Or need'ſt thou abſence to renew thy love? Dryd. 
s- To affect; to touch pathetically ; to ſtir 
paſſion. | 1 
Ikf he ſee aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his liking, 
I cat with eaſe tranſlate it to my will. Shate/p. 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out,* 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts againſt us, _ Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Should a ſhipwreck'd ſailor ſing his woe, 

Would'ſt thou be mov'd to pity, or beſtow 

An alms? Dryden Perfius. 
Images are very ſparingly to be introduced: 

their proper place is in poems and orations, and 

their uſe is to move pity or terror, compaſſion and 
reſentment, Felton on the Claſſicts. 
O let thy ſiſter, daughter, handmaid ne, 

Or all thoſe tender names in one, thy love. Pope. 
6. To make angry. . 
From thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your diſtemper'd weapons to the ground, 

And hear the ſentence of your moved prince. 

| : Shakeſp. 


of 


7. Fo put into commotion, 
When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city 
was moved about them. 
8. To incite; to produce by incitement. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. | 
9. To conduct regularly in motion. 
| They, as they move 


Their ſtarry dance in numbers that compute } 


Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all-cheering 
lamp, ; | 
Turn ſwift their various motions, 
To Movs, m&v. v. n 
1. To be in a ſtate of changing 
be at reſt. 
| Whether Heav'n move or-Eurth _ 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton. 
The ſenſes, repreſent the earth as immoveable; 
for though it do move in itſelf, it reſts to us who 
are carried with it. 85 Glanville. 
2. To have a particular direction of paſſage. 
i | The fun _ 9 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, fo ſhine, _ 
As might affect the carth with cold and heat. 
| | : | Milton. 


Milton, 


place ; not to 


1 Anon they move 


Ruth, i. 19. 


Milton. 


1 


Mov 


I 1 look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move, 
' —Within this three mile may you ſee it coming ; 
I ſay a moving grove. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
On the green bank I fat and liſten'd long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wiſh'd to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
This ſaying, that God is the place of ſpirits, 
being literal, makes us conceive that ſpirits o 
up and down, and have their diſtances and inter- 
vals in God, as bodies have in ſpace, 
When we are come to the utmoſt extremity of 
body, what is there that can put a ſtop, and ſatisfy 
the mind, that it is at the end of ſpace, when it 
is ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? Locke. 
Any thing that moves round about in a circle in 
leſs time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one 
another in our minds, is not perceived to move, but 
ſeems to be a perfect entire circle of that matter. 
i | Locke, 
The goddeſs moves 
To viſit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Pope, 
4. To have vital action. | 
In him we live, ove, and have our being. 
Atets, xvii. 28. 
Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for 


Jan. 5 
5. To walk; to bear the body. 
See great Marcellus! how inur'd in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils. 8 Dryden s Aneis. 
6. To march as an army. 


In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood. Milton. 
7. To go forward. | : 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium. f Dryden s A eis. 
8. To change the poſture of the body in cere- 
monpy. 


When Haman ſaw Mordecai that he ſtood not 5 


up, nor moved for him, he was full of indignation. 


MovE, mòô'v. 2. /. The act of moving, com- 
monly uſed at cheſsss. 
I ſaw two angels play'd the mate; 
With man alas no otherwiſe it proves, 5 
An unſeen hand makes all their moves. - Corvley, 


Mo'VEABLE, m0'v-abl. adj. [from move.] 


portable; ſuch as may be carried from 
place to piace. | 
In the vaſt wilderneſs when the people of God 
had no ſettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle 
they were commanded of God to make. Hooker. 
When he made his prayer, he found the boat he 
was in moveable and unbound, the reſt remained ill | 
faſt. | | f Bacon. 
Any heat whatſoever promotes the aſcent of mi- 
neral matter, which is ſubtile, and is conſequently 


to be one of the molt moveable rivers in the world, 
that it is ſo often ſhifted out of one channel into 
another, In Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Changing the time of the year. | 
The lunar month is natural and periodical, by 
which the moveable feſtivals of the Chriſtian church 
are regulated. EE Holder. 
Mo'veaBLEs, mO'v-ablz. n. , [meubles, Fr.] 
Goods; furniture: diſtinguiſned from real 
or immoveable poſſeſſions, as lands or 
houſes. | =; 


* 


| We ſeize 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, | 

Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs' d. 

j 5 Sbaleſp. 

Let him that mov'd you hither, 3 
Remove you hence; I knew you at the firſt, | 
You were a moveable, - ; 
Why, what's a moveable? _ 


3. To 9 from one place to another. 


1 


Locke. | 


Geneſis, | 


| 
2. Motion. 


Eſther, v. 9. if 


1. Capable of being moved; not fixed; | 


moveabl; more eaſily. Meodævard's Natural Hiſtory. | 
Any who ſees the Teverone mult conclude it | 


; Mo'vinGLY, moO'-ving-ly. adv. {from mor- 


A join'd tool, Shalyþ, Taming of the Shrew. 


"+ 


Mov 


Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens ſtil] to b 


| | Dry 
Mo'vEABLENESS, mO'v-abl-nls. . /, 755 
moveable.) Mobility; poſſibility to b 
moved, 
Mo'vEaBLY, mo0'v-a-bly. adv, [from , 
able.) So as it may be moved. > 
His back-piece is compoſed of cightcen Plats 
2 joined together by as many intermeg;... 
ns. -; | 
Mo'vELEsS, moO'v-lis. adj. 
to be put out of the place. 
The lungs, though untouched, will renn 
moveleſs as to any expanſion or contraction of thy, 
\ ſubſtance. | | By 
The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r, Ph, 
Mo'vEMENT,mo'v-ment.#./.[mouvement, kt 
1. Manner of moving, 
What farther relieves deſcriptions of battle, ; 
the art of introducing pathetick circumſtance 
about the heroes, which raiſe a different moveney 
in the mind, compaſſion and pity. Pope's Eſſays 
Under workmen are expert enough at maki 
a ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant 
how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, or regulate the 
movement. Swiſh 
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Gr eu. 


Could he whoſe laws the rolling planets bing, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of the mind. Fi 
Mo'vexT, moG'-vent. adj. [movens, Lat, 
Moving. | | 
If it be in ſome part overt, and in ſome par 
quieſcent, it muſt needs be a curve line, and h 
no radius. | Grew's Cond, 
Mo'vexT, mo0'-vent. u. /. [movens, Lat! 
That which moves another. 
That there is a motion which makes the viciſi. 
tudes of day and night, ſenſe may aſſure us; bit 
whether the ſun or earth be the common meat, 
cannot be determined but by a further appeal, 
5 | Glanwville's Scepſi, 
Mo'vER, mo'-vur. . ,, [from mov. 
1. The perſon or thing that gives motion. 
O thou eternal ver of the heav'ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch.Sal:ſþ, 
The ſtrength of a ſpring were better aſſiſted by 
the labour of ſome intelligent ovzr, as the he, 
venly orbs are ſuppoſed to be turned, Millu. 
2. Something that moves, or ſtands not till, 
You as the ſoul, as the firſt mzyver, you 
| Vigour and life on ev'ry part beſtow. Walle. 
go orbs from the firſt mover motion take, 
Yet aach their proper revolutions make. Drydn, 
3. A. propofer.”: 
See here theſe movers, that do prize their honour 
At a crack'd drachm ; cuſhions, leaden ſpoo 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. S. 
lk any queſtion be moved concerning the doc- 
trine of the church of England expreſſed in the 


thirty-nine articles, give not the leaſt ear to tht 
movers thereof. Baan, 


Mo'vinG, mo'-ving. participial adj. [fron 
move.) Pathetick ; touching; adapted tv 
affect the paſſions. | 

8 Great Jupiter, 
The moving pray*r of Macus did grant, 
And into men and womes turn'd the ant. Blacln. 


ing.] Pathetically; in ſuch a manner 3s 
to ſeize the paſſions, 3 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Pſalms do both more briefly and 
more mevingly expreſs, by reaſon of that poetics 
form wherewith they are written. Holla. 
I would have had them write more —_— 
| 1 5 ; 499 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, 
Speak all ſo movingly in his behalf, 
dare not truſt mylelf to hear him talk. A4. 
| | Mover, 


and funk me even below my weak ſex. Addiſon. 


[Molde, Span. moule, Fr.] The matrix in 
which any thing 'is caſt; in which. any 


ovcnr, mout'. for might. 


Obſolete. 
oULD, M619. n. J. [moegel, Swed.] 


We 
( > 


feet plants. 
All moulds are i 


= .orms. 


nation. 


= | into plants. 


EZ. [Mold, Sax. 
which any thing grows. 


5 Thoſe moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or 
= hazelly colour are accounted the beſt; next to that 

tte dark grey and ruſſet moulds are accounted beſt ; | 
== the light and dark aſh-colour are reckoned the 
= worſt, ſuch as are uſually found on common or 
WS hcathy ground: the clear tawny is by no means to 
be approved, but that of a yellowiſh colour is reck- 
W oned the worſt of all; this is commonly found in 
= wild and waſte parts of the country, and for the 
WE moſt part produces nothing but goſs, furz, and 
fern. All good lands after rain, or breaking up 
by the ſpade, will emit a good ſmell; that being 
& always the beſt that is neither too unctuous or 
too lean, but ſuch as will eaſily diſſolve ; of a juſt 
| | Miller. 
Though worms devour me, though I turn to 


conſiſtence between ſand and clay. 


mould, 


vier in my flefh 1 ſhall his face behold. © Sandys. 
| The black earth every where obvious on the 
ſurface of the ground, we call mould, Woodward. 


2 3. Matter of which any thing is made. 
PR £ When the world began, 
One common maſs compos'd the mould of man. 


Nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions, 


3 


thing receives its form. | 


original mould. * 


0 


Prayers into certain poetical moulds. 
mould which Calvin had made. 


mould 


The liquid ore he drain'd 


wrought | 


new and better mould. L 
Sure our ſouls were near allied, and thine 


Here in fit moulds to Indian nations known, 
Are caſt the ſeveral kinds of precious ſtone. 


. Caſt; form, . 


»* 


Am 


: A kind of concretion on the top or out- 
WE ' cle of things kept motionleſs and damp ; 
now diſcovered by microſcopes to be per- 


TA nceptions of putrefaction, as the 
= ,u/ds of pics and fleſh, which moulds __ into 
acon. 
Moſs is à kind of mould of the earth and trees, 
but may be better ſorted as a rudiment of germi- | 
| | Bacon, 
= Another ſpecial affinity is between plants and 
BS ul, or putrefaction; for all putrefaction, if it 
== 4gfolve not in arefaction, will, in the end, iſſue 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The malt made in Summer is apt to contract 

14. . Mortimer. 

A hermit, who has been ſhut up in his cell in 
= college, has contracted a ſort of mould and ruſt 
upon his ſoul, and all his airs have aukwardneſs in 
£21 ' Watts. 

Earth; ſoil; ground in 


If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be 
compared, it may be perceived they had all one 
SACS Hooker. 
A dangerous preſident were left for the caſting 
Hooker. 
rench churches all caſt according unto that 
; Hooker. 
My wite comes foremoſt ; then the honour'd 


Wherein this trunk was fram'd. Shakeſp.. 
Tou may have fruit in more accurate figures, 
according as you make the moulds. Bacon. 


Into fit mould: prepar d; from which he form'd 
Fuſt his own tools: then what might elſe be 


Fulile; or grav'n in metal. Milton's Paradiſ: Loft. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new carth, 
more pure and perfect than the former; as if this 
Was a refiner's fire, to purge” out the droſs and 
coarſe parts, and then caſt the maſs again into a 


Burnet. 


Caſt in the ſame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 


Hlackmere. 


| 


1 


Dryden. | 


MOU 


| | No mates for you, 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould. Sbaleſp. 


N William earl of Pembroke was a man of an- 


other mould and making, being the moſt univer- 
| ſally beloved of any man of that age; and, having 

a great office, he made the court itſelf better 
eſteemed, and more reverenced in the country. 


Nor virtue, wit, nor beauty, could 
Preſerve from death's hand this their heav'nly 
mould, Carew. 
Learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or ſubſtance, how endu'd, and what their pow'r, 
And where their weakneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
So muſt the writer, whoſe productions ſhould 
Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller, 
From their main- top joyful news they hear 
Of ſhips, which by their moν bring new ſupplies. 


Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 
Married a lafs of London mould. Prior, 


6. The ſuture or contexture of the ſkull. 
| | | Ainſworth. 


7. It is uſed in a ſenſe a little ſtrained by 


Shakeſpeares 
New honours come upon him, | 
Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their mould, 
But with the end of uſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
To MouLD, mG&'1d. v. u. [from the noun.) 
To contract concreted matter; to gather 
mould, ; 
In woods, in waves, in wars ſhe wants to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain ; 
Ne can the man that moulds an idle cell | 
Unto her happy manſion attain. , Fairy Queen. 
There be ſome houſes wherein ſweet meats will 
relent, and baked meats will ould, more than in 
others. Bacon. 
To MovuLD, möld. v. a. To cover with 
mould ; to corrupt by mould. ' | 
Very coarſe, hoary, moulded bread the ſoldiers 
thruſt upon their ſpears, railing againſt Ferdinand, 
who made no hetter proviſion.  Kiolles. 
To MouLD, mö'ld. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To form; to ſhape; to model. 
ER I feel 
Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded. Shaleſp. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
—Why this was moulded on a porringer ; 
A velvet diſh; fie, fie! tis lewd. 
The king had taken ſuch liking of his perſon, 
that he reſolved to make him a maſter-piece, and 
to mould him platonically to his own idea. Moiton. 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker! from my clay 
To mould me man ? Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
He forgeth and morldeth metals, and builds 
houſes, Rs 
Buy education we may mould the minds and 


give them the impreſſions of ſuch habits as ſhall 
ever afterwards remain. | | 
Then roſe the ſced of chaos, and of night, 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 
And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold, 
; Dy | Dunciad. 
4 faction in England, under the name of pu- 
ritan, moulded up their new ſchemes of religion 
with republican principles in government. Sift. 
3 For you alone he ſtole 
The fire that forms a manly ſoul; 
Then, to compleat it ev'ry way, ä 
He moulded it with female clay, Swift's Miſcell. 
till they were moulded into the form of ſome fiction 
or fable like thoſe, of Æſop. Watts. 
2. To knead: as, to mould bread. Ainfav. 
Mo'ULDABLE, m6'Id-abl. adj. [from mould. 
That may be moulded. 


** 


mouldable and not mouldable, are plebeian notions, 
Bugoh's Natural Hiftory. 


\ 
T7 


* 


Clarendon, | 


Dryden. 


Shaleſp. 


Hale. f 
manners of youth into what ſhape we pleaſe, and 


Atterbury. | 


Fabellus would never learn any moral leſſons 


The differences of figurable and nat figurable, 


MOU 


Mo'uLDER, mö'l-dür. 2. /. [from movld.) 


He who moulds. 

To Mo'ULDER, md'l-dtr. v. n. [from mould. 
To be turned to duſt ; to periſh in duſt ; 
to be diminiſhed; to wear or waſte away. 

If he had ſat ſtill, the enemy's army would 
have mbuldered to nothing, and been expoſed to 
any advantage he would take. Clarendon, 
Whatſoever. moulders, or is waſted away, is car- 
ried into the lower grounds, and nothing brought 
back again. Burnet. 
Thoſe formed ſtones deſpoiled of their ſhells, 
and expoſed upon the ſurface of the ground, in 
time decay, wear, and moulder away, and are fre- 
quently found defaced, and broken to pieces. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
To them by ſmiling Jove 'twas given, 
Great William's glories to recall, | 
When ſtatues moulder, and when arches fall. Prior. 
Finding his congregation moulder every Sunday, 
and hearing what was the occaſion of it, he re- 
ſolved to give his pariſh a little Latin in his turn, 
1 Addiſon's Spectator. 
To Mo ul DER, mO1-dur. v. a. [from mould.] 
To turn to duſt; to crumble. 5 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland talk of the 
fall of thoſe rocks when their foundations have 
been mouldered with age, or rent by an earthquake. 
JE 4 Addiſon on Italy. 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread, 
The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead; 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould ring age, 
Some, hoſtile fury. Pope. 


Mo'ULDINESS, mòo'l-dy-nis. u. „ 


mouldy.] The ftate of being mouldy. 


Fleſh, fiſh, and plants, after a moulding, rotten- | 


neſs, or corrupting, will fall to breed worms. 
„ Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Mo'uLDING, m61-ding. 2. /. [from mould. ] 
Ornamental cavities in wood or ſtone. 
Hollow mouldings are required in the work. 
| | Moxon. 
Mo'UuLDWaARP, möô&ld-wäarp. n. ſ. {mold and 


peonpan, Sax. This is I believe the proper 
and original name of the talpa: a mould- 


avarp is a creature that turns mould. The 

word is ſtill retained, though ſometimes 

pronounced moul/dywarp.] A mole ; a ſmall 

animal that throws up the earth. 
Above the reach of loathful ſinſul luſt, 

Whoſe baſe effect through cowardly diſtruſt 

Of his own wings, dare not to heaven flie, 


But like a mouldwvarp in the earth doth lie. Spenſer. 
While they play the wouldevarpe, unſavory 
damps diſtemper their heads with annoyance only 


for the preſent. | Cares. 
With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, 
namely, the fichat and the mouldwarp. 


Mol urpy, m&'l-dy. adj. [from mould.] Over- 
grown with coneretions, | 
Is thy name mouldy ? 
— Vea. 1 | 
—” Tis the more time thou wert us'd. 
—Ha, ha, ha! moſt excellent. 
are mouldy lack uſe. Well ſaid, Sir John. Shake/p. 
The marble looks white, as being expoſed to the 
winds and falt ſea-vapours, that by continually 


* = 


fretting it preſerve it from that dy colour which 
. Adviſon. 
To MouLrT, molt. v. 2. [muyten, Dut. ] 


others contract. 


To ſhed or change the feathers ; to loſe 
feathers, | | 


Some birds upon o/ting turn colour, as Ro- 


bin-red-breaſts, after their moulting, grow to be 


red again by degrees. | * Bacon. 
Time ſhall meult away his wings, — 5 
Ere he ſhall diſcover | 

In the whole wide world again | 
Such a conſtant lover. Suckling, 


The widow'd turtle hangs her moulting wings, 


Ad to the woods in mournful murmur fings. Garth. 
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To MounD, mou'nd, v. a 


To MOUNT, mount'. v. u. [monter, Fr.] 
- No To riſe on high. 


MOU 
To MouNCH, mou'ntsh. ) v. a. {mouch to | 
To MAuNCH, mä'ntsh. eat much. Ain/- 
evorth. This word is retained in Scotland, 
and denotes the obtunded action of tooth- 
leſs gums on a hard cruſt, or any thing 
eatable: it ſeems to be a corruption of the 
French word manger. Macbean.] 
A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, | 

And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Shakeſp. 
MovuNnD, mound. 2 /. [mundian, Sax. to de- 

fend.) Any thing raiſed to fortify or de- 

fend: uſually a bank of earth or ſtone.- 
. His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ſtretch themſelves without the utmoſt bound 

of this great garden, compaſs'd with a mound. 

Fairy Queen. 

Tze ſen's a chief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 

Fhe mounds into falt tears. 8 

God had thrown 

'That mountain as his garden mound, high rais'd, 

| Milton, 
Buch as "broke through all wounds of law, fuch | 

as laughed at the ſword of vengeance which di- 

vine juſtice brandiſhed in their faces. 

South's Sermons. 

Nor cold ſhall hinder me with horns and hounds 

To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. Dryd. 
The ſtate of Milan is like a vaſt garden für- 
rounded by a noble mound- work of rocks and 
mountains. Addiſon. 
[from the Noun. ] 

To fortify with a mound. Wo 
MOUNT, mount . ts Fr. Mons, 

Lat.) 

1. A mountain; a bill. | 
Jacob offered ſacrifice upon the mount. 
Sen. XXIi. 54. 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 

Made higher with new mounts of ſnow. Dryden. 
2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or 
other place, 

He might ſee what maunts they had in ſhort 
time caſt, and what a number there was of war- 
like ſoldiers. Knolls. 


1 


3. A publick treaſure; a bank. | Now ob- 


ſolete. 

Theſe examples confirmed me in a reſolution to 
| ſpend my time wholly in writing; and to put 
forth that poor talent God hath given me, not to 

particular exchanges, but to banks or mounts of 
perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 


Doth the eagle mount up at © command,” and 
male her neſt on high? Job, iii. 27. 
I ftrive, with troubl'd thou ghts, to take a nap; 
Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When | thould mount with wings of victory. 


Shakeſp. 
f A baſe ignoble mind, 
That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar, | 
Sp. 


The fire of trees and houſes mounts on high, 
And meets half-way new fires that ſhow'r from 
4A Corley. 
If the liturgy ſhould ks offered to them, it 
would kindle jealouſy, and as the firſt range of 
that ladder, which ſhould ſerve to mount over all 
their cuſtoms. Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors ſet themſelves upon the 
_ wing, taking every occaſion of drawing upward 
to the ſun; not conſidering, that they have no 


more time allowed them in their mounting than 


he fingle revolution of a day; and that when 
2 ** goes from them, they are of neceſſity 
to fall. Dryden. 


2. To tower; to be built up to EM eleva- 
tion. 

Though his excellency mount up to the hea- 

vens, and 2 head reach unto the clouds, Io 1 


ö 


| 
| 


| 


: 


MOU. 


3. To get on bored en | 
He cry'd, oh! and mounted. Sbaleſp. . 


4. [For amount.] To attain in value. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account, 
Make fair deductions, ſee to what "00 mount ? 
| Pope, 
To Movunr, mount”, v. 2. 


1. To raiſe aloft; to lift on bird 
The fire that mount; the liquor till it ruas cler, 
Sceming to augment, waſtes it. Shaksſp. 
What power is it which mounts my love ſo high; 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye? 
Shakeſp. 
The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no 
feeling of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to 
mount herſelf by. * 


2. To aſcend; to climb. 
Shall we 3 again the rural throne, 
And rule the W kingdoms, once our own! 
Dryden. 


4. To place on horſeback; to furniſh with 
horſes. 
Three hundred horſes, i in high ſtables ſed, 
Of theſe he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, 
To mount the Trojan troop. Dryden' s Eneid. 
Clear reaſon, acting in conjunction with a well- 
diſciplined, but ſtrong and vigorous fancy, ſeldom 
fail to attain their end: fancy without reaſon, is 
like a horſe without a nder; and reaſon without 
fancy is not well mounted. Grey*s hatch 
4. To embelliſh with ornaments. Phe 
5. To mount guard. To do duty and watch 
at any particular poſt. 
6. To mount a cannon. To ſet a piece on its 
wooden frame for the more eaſy carriage 
and management in firing it. 


140 ln, mou'n-tIn. 1. / [montaigne, Er.) 
i. A large hill; a vaſt protuberance of the 
_ earth. 
And by his falſe warts ſuch pow'r he did gain, 
As kept him o th mountain, and us on the plain. 
Raleigh. 
The ark no more now flotes, but ſeems on 
ground, 
Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. Milt. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling ſtone there came, 
8o large, it half deſerv'd a mountaia's name! Dryd. 
2. Any thing proverbially huge. 
I had been drowned; a death that I abhor; for 
the water ſwells a man, and what ſhould 1 have 


been when I had been ſwelled? I ſhould have | 


been a mountain of mummy. Shateſp. 
She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe, 

To make an envious mountain an my back, 

Where ſits granny to mock my body. Sh. 


Mo'uxTaAiN, mou'n-tin. adj. (montanus, Lat.) 


the mountains; growing on the mountains. 
Now for our mountain ſport, up to yond hill, 
Vour legs are young.  Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Lou may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they! axe fretted with the guſts of heav'n.. 
Shakeſþ. 


MOUNTAINE'ER, moun-tin ner. n. v2 {from 
mountain.) . 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. Sh 
man race; and yet illiterate ruſticks, as moun- 
taineers always are. Bentley. 
Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mountaineers, that from Severus came. Dryd. 


2. A ſavage ; a free booter; a ruſtick. 
Vuoꝛeld, ruſtick mountaineer. 
No ſavage, fierce bandit, or mountuincer, 


Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity. Milton. 
Mo'uUNTAINET, mo'un-tin-ntt, 2. / [from 
| mountain.) A hillock; a fmall 


_ Elegant, but not in vie. | 


Found on the mountains; pertaining to: 


A few mounteineers may eſcape, to continue hu- |} 
| 
N 
8 
| 


Shak: . Cymbel. | 
| Such nimblenefs was never- ſhown; 


mount. | 


i 


* 


* 


a 


J 


MOU. 


Her, breaſts 8 roſe up like two fair mo. 


zainets in the pleaſant vale of Tempe. 870 
Mo'UxTAINOUS, mou'n- tin-nüs. adj, les 
mountain.] 
1. Hilly ; full of mountains. 

The aſcent of the land from the ſea to the ,,, 
of the mountains, and the height of the mountain 
from the bottom to the top, are to be. computed, 
when you meaſure the height of a mountain, 
of a mountainous land, in reſpect of the ſea. Brig 

2. Large as mountains ; huge.; bulky, 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do, 
Mountainou⸗ error wou' d be too highly 1 
For truth to o erpeer. bg, 

On earth, in air, amidſt the ſeas and Nie 
Mountainous heaps of wonders riſe; 
Whoſe-tow'ring ſtrength will ne'er ſubmit 
To reaſon's batteries, or the mines of wit, Pris, 

3. Inhabiting mountains. 
In deſtructions by deluge and earthquake, the 
remnant which hap to be reſerved are ignorant 
and mountainous people, that can give no account 
of the time paſt. | Bacon's Eſſay, 
Mo'UxTAINOUSNESS, mou'n-tin-nüs-nls. | 1.0 
[from mountainous.] State of being full of 
mountain 8. 

Armenia is ſo called from the mountainouſu;/: if 

it. Brerewnd, 
Mo'UNTAIN-PARSLEY, mou'n-tin-pirs. -. 

n. ſ. [oreoſolinum, Lat.] A plant. 
Mo'UxTAIN-ROSE, mou'n-tin-r06'z. 1. ſ. [44 

merhododendron, Lat.) A plant. 
Mo'UNTANT, mou 'n-tant, adj. [moniant, Fr, 

Riſing on high. 

- Hold up, you Goats, 
Your aprons mountant; you're not oathable, 
Although, I know, you'l ſwear. Shalsþ, 


Mo'/UNTEBANK, mou'n-tE-bank. 7, /. (mie 
tare in banco, Ital.] 
1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the mar- 
ket, and boaſts his infallible remedies and 
CUres. 
l bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare,- 
Can fave the thing from death. 870. Y. Hand, 
She, like a mountebonk, did wound 
And ftab herſelf with doubts profound, 
Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 
The fores of faith are cur'd again, Hudibras, 
But Zſchylus, ſays Horace in ſome page, 
Was the firſt mountebant that trod the ſtage, Vi. 
It looks like a mountcbank to boaſt infallible 
cures. Baits, 


| 2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. 


As nimble” jugglers, that deceive the eye, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating meuntebanks, 

And many ſuch like lbertines of fin. Shak. 
There are mountebanks, and ſmatterers in ſtate. 
L"Efirangt 
Nothing ſo impoſſible in nature but wountebark 
will undertake... Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Jobs Jil. 
To Mo'UNTEBANK, mou'n-t&-bink. v. 4. 
[from the noun.] To cheat by falſe boaſts 


or pretences, 
I'll mountebant their loves, 


| Cog their, hearts from them. SLaleſp. Coriolamt } 


Mo'UNTENANCE, mou'n-te-nans. . „ 
Amount of a thing in ſpace. Oblolete. 
This ſaid, they both a furlong's mountenarce 
Retir'd, their ſteeds to runne an even race. 5, 


Mo'vnTER, mon'n-thr, x. J,. (from _ 
One that mounts. 

Though they to the earth were thrown, © 
Yet quickly they regain'd their own, 


| They were two gallant maunters. Draylon 5 Miß. 
Few bankers will to heav'n be mounteri. Serifh 
Mo- UNTY, mou'n- « < 1. J. [mounttt, Fr. 
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I 3 : ſport which Baſilius would ſhew to Zel- 
1 2 _ mounty at 2. heron, which getting 
| "| ling wings with pain, as though 


up on his wagg dur 
i t to the earth were not fit to fly through 
mer nini of himſelf. Sidney. 


5 - To MOURN, morn. Vs NM. [{munnan, Sax-] mt 
1. To grieve; to be ſorrowful. 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to 
| Genefzs. 
unto me. 
Fer. xii. 
with him, 


„ 


"My vineyard being deſolate, mourneth 


They made an appointment to mourn 
nud to comfort him. ps Fob, ii. IT. 
They rejoice at the preſence of the ſun, and 
mourn at the abſence thereof. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Next came one 
"Who mourn d in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim' d his brute image, head and hands lopt off. 
| | LASER TONE» Gs | Milton. 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. 
pe mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood? 
e W FN Shakeſp. 
Friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe | 
= To midnight dances, and the puppet-ſhow. Pope. 
3. To preſerve appearance of grief. 

155 Feign thyſelf to be a mourner, and put on 
mourning apparel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
Publiſh it that ſhe is dead; 

Maintain a mourning oſtentation, 
Hang mournful epitapfas. Sbaleſp. Much ado. 

Jo MOURN, mô'rn. v. a. | 8 
1. To grieve for; to lament. 

= A flood thee alſo drown'd, 


And ſunk thee as thy ſons; till gently rear'd 

By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtoodſt at laſt, 

= Though comfortleſs, as when, a father mourns 
His children, all in view deſtray'd at once. Milton. 
The muſe that maurns him now his happy 

| triumph ſung, * Dryden. 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he worn d his rival's ill ſucceſs. 
2. To utter in a ſorrowful manner. 
5 |: The love lorn nightingale _ 
=__ Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well. Milt. 
== Movexz, mo'rn. ». /. (morne, Fr.] The 

round end of a ſtaff; the part of a lance 
to which the ſteel part is fixed, or where 
it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which though ſtrong to 
give 2 lancely blow indeed, yet fo were they co- 
loured with hooks near the mourne, that they pret- 
| tilyrepreſented ſheep. hooks. Sidney. 
& Movaxrer, mö'r-nür. x. / [from mourn] 
. One that mourns ;. one that grieves. | 
| ++: The kindred of the queen mult die at Pomfret. 
= : —lndeed I am no ourner for that news, 

Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverſaries. Shak. 

To cure thy woe, ſhe ſhews thy fame; 

the great mourner ſhould forget 

© That all the race whence Orange came, 
Made virtue triumph over fate; 

From noiſe and riot he devoutly kept, 
Sigh'd with the fick, and with the mourner wept. 


| Harte. 
2 One who follows a funeral in black. 

* A woman that had two daughters buried one, 

maurneri were provided to attend the funeral. 

"> | 2 0 . L Eftrange. 

le lives to be chief mourner-for his ſon ; 

{ Before his face his wife and brother burn. Dryden. 

| 3- Something uſed at funeralss. 
The mourner eugh and builder oak were there. 


| . 7 | Dryden. 
Mo URNFUL, mö&rn- fäl. adj mourn und. ul l.] 
1. Having the appearance of ſorrow. | 
No funeral rites, nor man in 06%" og weeds, 
1 Nor moxraful bell ſhall ring her burial.. © S2ake/p. 
3 dene Within the quivw'ring branches 
' E N ; 


\ 


* 


Prior. 
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Addiſon, 
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2. Cauſing ſorrow. 
Upon his tomb, 
Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans; 
The treach'rous manner of his mournful death. 


3. Sorrowful ; feeling ſorrow. 
| The mournfud fair, 
Oft as the rolling years return, 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall viſit her diſtinguiſh'd urn. Prior, 
4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of grief. 
No mournful bell thall ring her burial. Shake, 
On your family's old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakeſþ. 
Mo'UuRNFULLY, mörn-fül-ly. adv. [from 
mournful.) Sorrowfully ; with ſorrow. 


| Shaleſp. 
Mo'uRNFULNESS, mo'rn-ful-nls. 7. /. [from 
mournful.] 
1. Sorrow; grief. | 
2. Show of grief; appearance of ſorrow. 
1. Lamentation ; forrow. 
Wo is me, who will deliver me in thoſe days ? 
the beginning of ſorrows and great mournings. 
| | | 2 Eſar. xvi. 18. 
2. The dreſs of ſorrow. 
They through the maſter-ſtreet the corps con- 
vey'd, | þ % 
. _ The houſes to their tops with black was ſpread, 
And ev'n the pavements were with mourning hid, 


} 


Ry 


Mo'/uRNINGLY, moO'r-ning-lF.” adv. [from 
mourning.) With the appearance of ſor- 
rowing. i 

Fhe king ſpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 

ingly. ' | Shakeſp. 

Movse, mou's. plural nice. u. ſ. [Imur, Sax. 

mus, Lat.] The ſmalleſt of all beaſts; a 
little animal haunting houſes and corn 
fields, deſtroyed by cats. _ 

The eagle England being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot 
Comes ſneaking, and ſo ſucks her princely eggs; 
Playing the mouſe in abſence of the cat. Shakeſp. 
Where mice and rats deyour'd poetick bread, 
And with heroick verſe luxuriouſly were fed. 
: Dryden. 


hair of cats, rats and mice. Derbam's Phyſico- Theo, 


To Mousk, mouz. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To catch mice. 
A falcon tow'ring, in his pride of place 

Was by a mou/ing owl hawk'd and kill'd. Shateſp. 
2. I ſuppoſe it means, in the following paſ- 

ſage, ſly ; inſidious, or predatory. ;. rapa-- 
cious ;. intereſted, : 

A whole affembly of moyfing ſaints, under the 
maſk of zeal and good nature, lay many king- 
doms in blood, | | 2 'Eſrange. 


MovusE-EAR,. mou's-Er, 2. / [myoſotis, Lat.] 

„ | | 

MovusEHuNnT, mou's-hant. 2. [mouſe and 
hunt.) Mouſer ; one that hunts mice. 
You have been a moyſe-hbunt in your time, 

But I will watch you. Sp. Romeo and Juliet. 


MovsE-HOLE, mou's-hGl. 2. . [mouſe and: 
Hole.] Small hole; hole at which a mouſe 
only may run in. — 
He puts the prophets in a meuſe-bole: thelaſt man 
cuver ſpeaks the beſt reaſon, Dryden and Lyge*s Oedip. 
He can creep in at a mouſe-bole, but he ſoon 


— 


* 


Mo us R, mou-zür. 1. /. [from mouſe.] One 
that catches mice. 5 


Aud dancing trees a mournfulmuſick made, Dryg. | 


Beat the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully. 25 


| 


| Shakeſp. | 


. 


Miller. 


Puſs, a madam, will be a wouſer ſtill. I. Efrange. 
When you have fowl. in the larder, leave the |. 


Mo'urNinG, mo'r-ning. u. /. [from mourn.) | 


Dryden. | 


| 


This ſtructure of hair I have obſerved in the |- 


grows too big ever to get out again. Stilling fleet. 


door open, in pity. to the cat, if ſhe be a good | 


4 
* 


M O U 
Mo'uskTAIL, mod's-tàl. nf. Lyeſura.] An 
herb. | : 
Mo usR-TRAT, motYs-trip. 1. /. [mouſe and 
trap. ] Aſnare or gin in which mice are taken. 
Many analogal motions in animals, I have rea- 
ſon to conclude, in their principle are not ſimply 
mechanical, although a monſe-trap, or Architas 
dove, moved mechanically. Hale. 
Madam's own hand the mouſe-trapbaited, Prior. 
MOUTH, mouth. 2. /. lmu%, Sax.} 
1. The aperture in the head of any animal at 
which the food is received. 
The dove came in; and lo, in her mouth was 
an olive leaf. VET Geneſis, viii. II. 
There can be ho reaſon given, why a viſage 
ſomewhat longer, or a wider mouth, could not 
have conſiſted with a ſoul. | Locke. 
2. The opening; that at which any thing en- 
ters; the entrance; the part of a veſſel by 
which it is filled and emptied. | 
He came and lay at the mouth of the haven, 
daring them to fight. | | Kinelles. 
Set a candle lighted in the bottom of a baſon of 
water, and turn the mouth of a glaſs over the 
candle, and it will make the water riſe. 
| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
The mouth is low and narrow; but, after having 
entered pretty far in, the grotto opens itſelf in an- 
oval figure. | | Addiſon. 
The navigation of the Arabick gulph being 
more dangerous toward the bottom than the 
mouth, Ptolemy built Berenice at the entry of the 
gulf. i Arbuthnot on Coins, 
3. The inſtrument of ſpeaking. ; 
Riotous madneſs; 
To be entangled with theſe mouth-made vows, 
Which break themſelves in ſwearing. Shakeſp.- 
Either our hiſtory ſhall with full zzouth 3 
Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
Not worſhipp'd with a waxen epitaph. SAH. 
Call the damſel, and enquire at her mouth. 
: | | Gen. XXIV. 57. 
Every body's mouth will be full on it for the firſt 
four days, and in four more the ſtory will talk 
itſelf aſleep. | . Z' Eftrange. 
Faving frequently in our mouths the name eter- 
nity,. we think we have a poſitive:idea of it. Locke; 
There is a certain ſentence got into every man's 
mouth, that God accepts the will for the deed, 
| a Souih's Sermons. 
4. A ſpeaker; a rhetorician ; the principal 
orator, In burleſque language. $ | 
Every. coffce-houfe has ſome particular ſtateſ- 
man belonging to it, who is the mouth of the 
ſtreet where he lives. Addiſon. 
5. Cry; voice, | 


* 


Coward dogs Ip 
Moſt ſpend their mouths, when what they ſeem: 
4 to threaten | | 
Runs far before them. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| The boar "0 
Deals glancing wounds; the fearful dogs divide, 
All ſpend their mouth aloft, but none abide: Dryden. 
- You don't now thunder in the.capitol, _ 
With all the mouths of Rome to ſecond thee. 
1 f Addiſon. 
6. Diſtortion. of the mouth; wry face, in 
this ſenſe, is ſaid to make mouths. g 
Perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, 3 
Make mouth; upon me when I turn my back. 
5 ** Sal . 
Againſt whom make ye a wide mouth, and 
draw out the tongue? J. Ixil. 4. 
- Why they ſhould keep running aſſes at Coleſhill, 
or how making months turns to account in War- 
wickſhire more than any other parts of England, 
I cannot comprehend, Fay Lo Adaiſon. 
7. Down in the mouth. Dejected; clouded 
in the countenance. 71; bo - 

But, upon bringing the net aſhore, it proved to 


* 


3 be only one great ſtone, and a few little fies: 
2 Bo” One 


. 
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upon this diſappointment they were 1 5 
5 a | . | them 2 | Pack oral 2 ſrilfullie how 1 
8 mou th. v. ns [from the noun. ]“ . n T7 te e ge and reapers, who ſpend the mag n., 
1 3 4 peak big; to 22 in a ſtrong arſd | Woods, dairy . ee 1 ſkin of their hands of * 2 = ſun, havey, 
voice; to vociferate. . 77 n knew. er colour than bef 
Nay, an thou' lt mo . > ; 2 p - for, 
PH rant as well as thou. — Hamlet. T. Mares when moiſt give in the mow. , bs mGk'-83. 1. . An Indian moſs 150 
When Progne's or Thyeſtes' feaſt they wri To Mow, m&'. v. . {from the noun.] To | in the cure of the gout, by burni 12 
And for the mouthing actor verſe — TR put in a mow, 5 ay . 2 a8 fr teved. _ . 
Thou neither like a bellows ſwell thy face, To Mow, mow'. bv. a. preter. mowed, part. 222 mol J. N. Fo | A mule : an 11 ö 
mon. (mapan, Sax. Mow the noun, and 3 ee the horſe and the * 
ary huſbandmen ſhould quit breedino 
go 


Nor can'ſt thou ſtrain thy throat. Dryden's Per/w mow the ver 
- | . en t Pe . : 
FN bellow out for Rome, and for 5 los pr the v Ds meaning to put in a mow, | horſes, and betake themſel 
onounced as now'; mow to cut, as mo. ich wi renn 
which will fare hardly, live ver 4H 
| f y long, draw It 


And mouth at Cæſar till I ſhake the ſenat ; 
e. Add, . | 
3 mouth. v. a. 155 9 1 5 different] ll 
1. To utter with a voice affectedly bi , all the ſeed that in m th was. erently well, carry great burthe 
C c 9 
Speak the ſpecch as I pronounced it, trippingly | | 3 . 1. 
+ the tongue: but if you mouth it, I => Ng The care you have | Mucn, mutsh. adj. [mycker . My, 
* _lieve the town crier had ſpoke my lines. Shakeſp 2 moto down thorns that would annoy our foot, Span.] » muchz 
Twitch'd by the ſleeve he mouth; it more and s worthy praiſe. Sbaleſp. Henry VI I. Large in quantity; long in ti 
by more, b g Forth he goes, | ; poſed to little. ; S e 
Till with white froth his gown is ſlaver'd o'er. Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mow Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out 
el | | Or all, or loſe his hire. Sbaleſp. Coriolan ther but little in; l + and halt f. 
| nn | eſp. Coriolanus in; for the locuſt ; 
2. To chew ; 5 Dryden. ] lt wasthe latt 1 | Se e locuſt ſhall conſume 
ew; to eat; to grind in the mouth. the latter growth after the king's moving. | Deut. xxiv J 
= e eee Suck as be poore go and glean, | | 1 Jam well ſerved, to take ſo much pains hs 3k 
And after thy cattel to mouth it up cl | | Whatever refolved to mak ith hi * 
i up clean. Taſſer. The ſ Es e away with himſelf. L' 
Death lines his dead chaps with ſteel The ſcythe of time mou down, deyour unſpar' You were preſſed f i fron, 
| The fionk.of fabiien.are his tecah, his phe n bal We 7 7. SN 's 7 1 
rennen is. pazngs ; Beat, roll and nov carpet-walks and ca on. | 1 wift s Rules to Serum. 
| on Ge 1 n m 2. : 
* the 3 1 een 2 _ t dov 5 Socks, IRON T "—_ 4 1 5 PEO: 
He keeps them, like an apple, i the { 2. To cut down with ſpeed and vio -” if W'rwillii ee ine eee 
his jaw; firſt mout4'd to be CINE commer of 5 He will oy down all hefore him, m_—_ 3 8 3 
| | 3 | | is paſſage p 4. Shateſp. "ug Y much tall yout 
Lucilius — fad 5 EI AE Hamlet, | Ws oat en, e eee ; That elſe muſt periſh here. Shakefp, Ant, 5 Cle, 
Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought | Have we--mow'd down. > Ghateſp. Henry VI MucH, mutsh'. adv. 
He nord tiki ded hetwixt his ringer na + Thou and I, marching before our troops + | I. In a great degree; by far: before fone 
| : 2 | Diegtes May taſte fate to em; mozv em out a pallage | word of compariſon. 
4. 70 form by the mouth, 4 * ww re harveſt of the field. . Iſaac, thou art ueb mightier than we 
In e ee e Stands o er e proſtrate wretch, and as hel 2 | G 5 
chor ion, a thick membrane obſcuring the eben Vain tales inventing, and prepar d to _ 790 Excellent ſpeech becometh not 12 wah q 
tion, 63 which the diindoth aber texr alunder ; | Mow: off his head. Dryden's ns] do lying lips a prince. Proverts wer 
the:beholder at firſt ſight imputes the enſuin ; | To Mow, mow'. v. n. To gather the har we” We have had fathers of our fleſh, which cu. 
form to the moutbing of the dam. 23 Gold, though the heavieſt metal, hither ſwims 2 rected us, and we gave them wverence; ſhall v 
Mo'vTaED, mou'thd. adj.. (from mouth . Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mow, = | not much rather be in ſubjection unto the Fat 
1. Furniſhed with a mouth. J | We plough the deep, and reap what dice four. |* of 33 and live? Hebrews, i. q. 
> — tragick ſentence if I dare deride, 5 . 3 = eſcaped not who refuſed him that ſpoke 
| ich Betterton's grave ation dignify'd, | Mow, mdw'. u. /. [probably corrupted fr , much more ſhall not we eſcape, if : 
Oe well inudd's Sooek with emphatis prockime. | -** EE One” $673. - Mts month: wy | turn away from him that ſpeaketh from heaven, 
| : | - . Pope. | torted face. This word 1s 8 * uſe. | Hebrews, xi. 2 
2. In compoſition, foul moutbed or donde. but retained in Scotland. l on 
meleous; mealy mouthed or baſhful; and The very abjects came together againſt B _ O_o of fin 
a hard mouthed horſe, or a horſe not obe. eres, making rant at me- * cee NAIR. OE e 
\ dient to the bit. 3 mL - 5 Pſal. xxxv. 15. Common Pr at 2 that much more good thereof ſhall 
' Mo UTH-FRIEN D, mou th-frènd. N. h [mouth 3 | Apes and monkeys, | 53: eo BOS. 4 1 i | Mil. 
a aud friend.) One who profeſſes friendſhi : Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and Much leſs th erceſſor none appear d, 
without intending it. 1 2p Contemn with moto the other. el 7 The Pex - t - durſt upon his own head draw 
; May you a better feaſt never behold, 5 Thoſe that would make nde, at him wha > T b 5 Mili, 
You knot of -outh-friends: ſmoke and lukewarm ny father lived, give twenty ducats a piece for 2. 10 2 certain degree. 
whe | | + oe} his picture in little. Shakeſp. | Ris barns. ge that they ſhould tell no man: 
ls your perfection. | To Mow, mow'. | X 8 5 more he charged them, ſo much the mois 
(nope, n u , d rg, vn (how goon] To e pal 
1 What the month contains at once. 2 5 Same Smithfield ruffian takes 5 The 2 of e well obart, 
2. Any proverbially [mall quantity. 7 : mowing with the mouth, ſume Rath 7 4 8 ule of not too uch, by temp'rance taught. 
e goat going out for a mouthful 91 freſh graſs ſhoulder, ſome freſh, new oath oe ber 2” 3. Toa : Miltm, 
charged her kid not to open the door till ſhe came ound in the mouth. 3 Allan. Hlen 850 1 = 5 | 3 
back. | e Per every id abe they Fer uyom. mo: tam. | ift orth 1 fly not death, nor would prolong Wi 
2 You to your own Aquinum ſhall repair Sometimes like apes that mozw and hat Fai ry x bene racher How: I raay be-quit g 
To take a mouthful of ſweet country air. Drydes. | And after bite me. Sbakeſp. Tempeſt, "$0 fl ee of this cumbrous charge. Milla, 
Mo'UTH-HONOUR, mou'th-n-nar. u. 77 To Mo'wBURN, mow'-blirn. v. 1. Ls . Tempeſt, | Saber 4 INS ed humbled Eve, but far 
[mouth and Honour. ] Civility outward! | burn.] To ferment an 1 and an as da Prom AMiltas 
preſſed without ſincerity. f Jy OX" | for want of bein 4 u heat in the-mow | _ wa ack 8 | 0 _ ee 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends Houſe it not rom, leſt u inde Wo did ow ti _—_—— we | 
I muſt not lock to have; but in their ſtead, | Mo'wer, 3 a . i owner. To thee mot in fong and dance excel Dia 
, o'wER, mO'-ur. u. ,. [from mow ; ſounded | 1 thy much- afflicted mother flies, 
unded | And on thy ſucccur and thy faith relics. 


2 Curſes not loud b | 


. | | Shakeſp. Set monver ; "ay | 
: 2 5 a mowing, wh 
Mo UTHLESS, mou th-lis. adj, [from mouth.]| 7 15 28 meadow is grown. Beſiege the petty monarchs of the land. Drydms 
Being without a mouth : The ſtra a Tuffer. If his rules of : 
Maw: mois 2 5 ee wy Greeks, ripe for his edge, "4 -for health be reaſon be not better than his us 
ny NO, 2 Sax. a heap.] A own before him like the mewer*s fwath. Ir health, he. is got like to be much followed 
up: th oe hay re rind e ne © doe. |. © "Ry experienc'd man VV 
in mow, is hay laid ug in a houſe ; | A, Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers | Sad from my-natal hour my days have an, 
| Z A much afflicted, much enduring man. 7 


. 


— 


eng in viel, is hayheaped together in a field. | A field of chiſtles. Ben Fonſon's 
e * b | 22S: Fonſor s Caine. . , 
| | | 4 or 8 bg: = 


Mu 


—_ - "BIG iſh, love to be Js 
= You pine, you languiſh, lov alone, 
i little, and in ſpeaking, ſigh. 
wisk , ſpeak | E Dradbs. 


Fi unquiet, ſubject to changes and revolutions. Temple. 
15 mutsh'. 1. j. a 6 
EY * 7 deal; multitude in number; 
a bundance in quantity: oppoſed to a little. 
= They gathered againſt Moſes and Aaron, and 
= ſaid, Ye take too much upon you. Numbers, xvi. 3. 
25 Nor grudge 1 thee the much the Grecians give, 
= Nor murm'ring take the little I receive. Dryden. 
= They have much of the poetry of Mecznas, 
5 ; | but little of his liber ality. | Dryden. 
XJ The fate of love is ſuch, : 
ES That ſtill it ſees too little or too aucb. Dryden. 
= Mu ſuff ring heroes next their honours claim ; 
SE Thoſc of leſs noiſy and leſs guilty fame, | 
BS . Fair virtue's ſilent train. Pope's Temple of Fame. 
WE. More than enough; a heavy ſervice or 
burthen. | JE» 
an des think ſt it much to tread the ooze 
of the ſalt deep. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Hs e thought not nuch to clothe his enemies. 
Milton. 
WE This gracious act the ladies all approve, 
= Who thought it much a man ſhould die for love, 
And with their miſtreſs join'd in cloſe debate. 
* ; | Dryden. 
3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. 
WE The waters covered the chariots and horſemen ; 
mere remained not ſo uch as one. Exod. xiv. 28. 
We will cut wood out of Lebanon asmuch as thou 
ſhalt need. 2 Chron. 11. 16. 
The matter of the univerſe was ereated before 


we flood; and if any more was created, then 


| W there muſt be as much annihilated to make room 
= for it. 5 

Wöbo is there of whom we can with any ra- 
== tional aſſurance, or perhaps ſo mu-b as likelihood, 
affirm, here is a man whoſe nature is renewed, 
= - whoſc heart is changed. South, 
= 4. An uncommon thing; ſomething ſtrange. 
= It was much that one that was ſo great a lover of 
peace ſhould be happy in war. Bacon's Henry VII. 


ſhould not find out the way of writing all that long 


= 5. To make much of. To treat with regard; 
== to fondle ; to pamper. | 
Though he knew his diſcourſe was to entertain 
= tim from a more ſtreight parley, yet he durſt not 
but kiſs his rod, and gladly make much of that 
WE citertainment which ſhe allotted unto him. Sidney. 
| The king underſtanding of their adventure, ſud- 
| denly falls to take a pride in making much of them, 
= tolling them with infinite praiſes, Sidney. 
5 When thou cameſt firſt, 


would ſt give me F< 
WO Vater with berries in't. Shakeſp. Tempeſt 
Men af one, mütsh“ At wön'“. Nearly of 
equal value; of equal inffuence. od 
* en prayers are vain as curſes, nuch at one 
E 
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Dryden. 


what.) Nearly. % | 
The motion being conveyed from the brain of 

man to the fancy of another, it is there received; 

and the ſame kind of ſtrings being moved, and 


maginant. SGlanville : Sceßſis. 
: The bigneſs of her body and bill, as likewiſe the 

| = of them, is mechzobat as follows. More. 
* We will dilbelieve every thing, becauſe we 


/ 


— 


5 Homer ſhall laſt, like Alexander, long, 
b recorded, and as often ſung. Granville. 
. Se Nears: the world much as they found it, ever 


Burnet's Theory. 


It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 


bs Thon ſtroak d' ſt, and mad'ſt much of me; and 


Mvcawnar, mbtsh'-whot. adv. Lmuch and | 
duch bat after the ſame manner as in the firſt 


| nnot know all things, we ſhall do euchwhat as | 


] 


— 


; WW duration which had paſt before that time. Tillotſon. | 


Lave's mouth, againſt a monarch's pow'r, | 


„ 


| 


MUC 


wiſely as he who would not uſe his legs becauſe | 


he had no wings to fly, | Lacke. 
Unleſs he can prove czlibatum a man or a wo- 


man, this Latin will be m:uchrwhat the ſame with 
a ſoleciſm. 


ſition with participles both active and paſ- 
five: when it is joined with a paſſive, as 
much lowed, it ſeems to be an adverb ; when 
it is joined with an active, as much enduring, 
it may be more properly conſidered as a 

= NOUN. 

Mu'cHEL, muk'l. adj. for muckle or mickle. 
[mycel, Sax.] Much. * 


He had in arms abroad won muche! fame 
And fill'd far lands with glory of his might. 


Fairy Queen. | 


MU'CID, mU'-sld. adj. [mucidus, Lat. mucre, 

Fr.] Slimy; muſty. | | 

Mv'cipxnEss, mü'-sid-nis. z. /. [from mucid. 
Slimineſs ; muſtineſs. 


Fr.) A flimy or viſcous maſs; a body 
with moiſture ſufficient to hold it together. 
Diſſolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of ſweet 
almonds, do commingle, the oil remaining on the 
top till they be ftirred, and make the mucilage 
ſomewhat more liquid. | | Bacon. 
Your alaternus feed move with a broom, that 
the ſeeds clog not together, unleſs you will ſeparate 
it from the mucilage, for then you muſt a little 
bruiſe it wet. 
Both the ingredients improve one another ; for 
the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and 
the oil preſerves the mucilage from inſpiſſation. 
| Ray on the Creation, 
MuciL4'cinous, mil-sll-ladzh'-in-hs. adj. 
[mucilagineux, Fr, from mucilage.] Slimy ;. 
viſcous ; ſoft with ſome degree of tenacity. 
There 1s a twofold liquor prepared for the in- 
unction and lubrificatien of the heads or ends of 


the bones; an oily one, furniſhed by the marrow ; | 


and a mucilaginous, ſupplied by certain glandules 
ſeated in the articulations. Ray on the Creation. 
There is a ſort of magnetiſm in all, not muci- 
laginous but reſinous gums, even in common roſin. 
5 Grenw's Coſmol. 
MvucirLa'c1novs glands, mü-sll-ladzh -In. s. 
Mucilaginous glands are of two ſorts: ſome are 
ſmall, and in a manner milliary glands; the other 
ſort are conglomerated, or many glandules collect- 
ed and planted one upon another. 
MociLA'GINOUSN ESS, müs-sil-läadzh“-in- üs- 
nls. 2. . [from mucilaginous.] Slimineſs; 
viſcoſity. 2 | 
Mvucx, muk'. n. /. [meox, Sax. myer, Iſlan- 
dick.] 
I. Dung for manure of grounds, | 
Hale out thy -ucke, and plow out thy ground. 
| Tuſſer. 
It is uſual to help the ground with mucl, and 
| likewiſe to recomfort with muck put to the roots; 
but to water it with muck water, which is like to 
be more forcible, is not practiſed. 
The ſwine may fee the pearl, which yet he va- 
lues but with the ordinary muck. Glanv. Apology. 
a There are, who 
Rich foreign mold, on their ill- natur d land 
Induce laborious, and with fat' ning muck 
Beſmear the roots. | 
Morning inſects that in muck begun, 


LY 


Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſettipg ſun. Pope, 


2+ Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 
Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit | 
That joys for crowns, _. . Fairy Queen. 
3. To run a muck, ſignifies, I know not from 


what derivation, to run madly and attack 
all that we meet. | 


Frontleſs and fatire-proof he ſcow'rs the ſtreets,, 
| And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden. | 


— 


| Atterbury. | 
| MUCH 1s often uſed in a kind of compo- 


Ainſworth. | 
MU'CILAGE, mu'-sy-ldzh. x. /. Lmucilage, 


Evelyn. 


WINCY. | 


Bacon. 


MUD 


Satire's my weapon, but I'm teo diſcreet 
To run a much, and tilt at all I meet. Pope's. Her, 
To Mock, muk'. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
manure with muck.; to dung. \ 
Thy garden plot lately wel trencht and muck? 


ous 


Would now be twifallowed. Tuſſer, 
Mu'cKENDER, muk'-in-dar. 7. /. [mouchorr, 
Fr. mocadero, Span. muccinium, low Lat.] 
A bandkerchict. | 
For thy dull fancy a muckender is fit, 
To wipe the ſlabberings of thy ſnotty wit. Dorſet. 
ToMvu'CKER, muk'-Ir. v. u. [from muck.] To 
ſcramble for money; to hoard up; to get 
or ſave meanly : a word uſed by Chaucer, 
and ftill retained in converſation, 
Mu'cKERER, muk”-ir-ar. 7. . [from mucker.] 
One that muckers. | 
Mvu'cxHiLL, muk'-hil. 2. /. [muck and Hill.] 
A dunghill. | 
Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went from home, 
ſeeing a crow-ſcrat upon the mucl- hill, returned 
in all haſte, taking it for an ill ſign, his money 
was digged up. | Burton. 
Mv'cx1ntss, mbk'-ky-nls. 1. ſ. {from mucky.] 
Naſtineſs; filth, = | 
Mvu'cxLE, muk'l. adj, [myce]l, Sax.] Much. 
Mvu'cKsWEAT, mük'-swét. n,/. [muck and 
faveat in this low word muck ſignifies wet, 
moiſt.) Profuſe ſweat. 
Mvu'cxwoRm, mük-würm. 2. /. 
worms] | 
1. A worm that lives in dung. 
2. A miſer; a curmudgeon. 
Worms ſuit all conditions; 
Mifers are muckzworms, ſilkworms beaus, | 
And death-watches phyſicians. Swift*s Mi/cell. 


muck and 


filthy. | 
ucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave ac» 
. cloys. Fairy Queen. 
Mv'covs, mu'-kus. adj. {mucoſus, Lat.] Slimy; 
viſcous. R "2 
The ſalamander being cold in the fourth, and 
moiſt in the third degree, and having alſo a u- 
cous humidity above and under the ſkin, may a 
while endure the flame. __ Brown, 
About theſe the nerves and other veſſels make a- 
fine web, covered over with a mucous ſubſtance, to- 
'moiſten theſe papillz pyramidales. Cheyne. 
Mvu'covusNess, mU'-kus-nls. 7». /. {from mu- 
cous.] Slime; viſcoſity, „„ 
MU'CRO, mü'-krò. 1. /. [Lat.] A point. 
The mucro, or point of the heart inclineth unto 
the left, by this poſition it giving way unto the 
aſcenſion of the midriff. Brown's V ulgar Errours, 


— 


* 


Lat.] Narrowed to a ſharp point. 

Gems are here ſhot into cubes conſiſting of ſix 

ſides, and mucronated or terminating in a point. 
9 Sv Woodward, 
 MuU'cuLENT, mY'-kti-ltnt. adj. {from mucus, 
Lat.] Viſcous; flimy. _ Dick. 
MU'CUS, mü“-küs. x. .. ¶ Lat.] It is more pro- 
perly uſed for that which flows from the 
papillary proceſſes through the os -cribri- 
forme into the noſtrils ; but it is alſo uſed 


which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief paſſages in the body; 
and it is ſeparated by the mucilaginous 
zlands, Vun. 


| 
g | In the action of chewing, the mucus mixeth 
| 


with the aliment : the mucus is an humour dif- 
| ferent from the ſpittle, and the great quantity of 
air which it contains helps to difiolve the aliment. 
FN | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Mo, mad”. 2. . [modder, Dut.] The ſlime 

water. 
2 2 


— | The 


Myv'cxy, muk'-ky. adj, [from muck.) Naſty; 


Mvu'cRONATED, mil'-kr6-na-tid. adj. [mucrog. 


I for any flimy liquor or moiſture, as that 
Philips. | 


and uliginous matter at the bottom of ſtill 
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The pureſt fpring is not ſo free from wed, ] themſelves with dipping in ſtreams which are of- 1 Balbutius muffled in his fable coke, 


- As I am clear from treaſon, S&S443:/h, Henry VI. | ten muddy, at leaſt troubled; 1 mean the manne ike a : | 
3 mud doth putrefy, as — able Le pre- of their maſtels after whom they creep. 82 1. To blindfold.. 8 Tag 
ſer ve itſelf, | Bacon. | 2, Impure; dark; groſs. | | | Fer | 
The channel was driedop, and the fiſh left dai“ Tes ese eld orb which cho behold'N Should 9 a an 
and ſticking in the mud. L'Eftrange. But in his motion like an angel ſings, 0 We've caught the awd * i 
The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubims; muſſied. * akeſpeare? a cy 17 Will keep hi 
particles, ſo as to leave vacant interſtices, which Such harmony is in immortal ſounds ; ; : Our underſtandin lie . by 158 ends well, 
will be again filled up by particles carried on by But whilſt this addy veſture of decay Bhs region, muffled u is mit: add Pas = = lower 
the ſucceeding fluid, as a bank by the mud of the Doth grolly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. Sep. Loſs of ſight . the miſery of life. TIO 
current, which muſt be reduced to that figure | If you chuſe, for the compoſition of ſuch oint- the forerunner of death: Ngo t LG uſually 
which gives leaſt reſiſtance to the current. Arbutb. ment, ſuch ingredients as do make the ſpirits a comes once to be muffled and the f 1 5 
A fountain in a darkſome wood, little more groſs or muddy, thereby the imagination] over his eyes, we Know that * a 
i Nor ſtain'd with falling leaves nor riſing mud. will fix the better, Bacon. his execution. —_ I 
1A | 5 Adiiſen. | z. Soiled with mujd. | 6. 205 e uy, 
14 To Mup, mud. . a. [from the noun. | ; His paſſengers That night his eee with t 
| 7. To bury in the A 3 mud. | Expos'd in muddy weeds, upon the miry Bone. a a ſince he was forbid to leave the ſkies, Wh: 
Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 4. Dark; not bright. F 1 FM 8 a . OI oe OY 
Where my ſon lies. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. | The black will not enter Pac debate with , 0 - RY 4 
2. To make turbid ; te pollute with dirt; A more inferior ſtation ſeeks, | queſtion any of thoſe things th 5s 2 he 
to daſh with dirt; to foul by ſtirring up | Leaving the fiery red behind, : I Asacred. . 4 
the ſediment. And mingles in her muddy cheeks. Swift's Miſcel.] 3. To conceal ; to involve. " 
I ſhall not ſtir in the waters which have been 5. Cloudy in mind; dull. CTY This is one of the ſtrongelt examples of 
8 already mudded by fo many contentious enquiries. Do'ſt think I am ſo muddy, ſo unſtttled, | ſonation that ever was: althongh 2 king's 
| = Glanvill®s Scepſis. To appoint myſelf in this vexation. net of ſhewing things by pieces, and b dark lk 
* big 3 ad v. [from muddy. I Shaksſp. Winter's Tale. | hath ſo fed it, that it hath left it anode? 
_ 4 UrdlIaiy; with foul mixture, | | | Yet I, 3 3 myſtery. , 1 
Lucilius writ not only looſely and muddily R with | A dull and muddy mettled raſcal, peak, e No mufling clouds, nor 1 3 
little art, and much leſs care, but alſo in a time Like John- a- dreams, unpregnant in my cauſe, Y From his inquiry hide offending man ; Sand 
which was not yet ſufficiently purged from bar- And can ſay nothing. Shakeſp. Hanilet. The thoughts of kings are like rel; ee, 
bariſm. 5 Dryden. To Mu'ppx, muͤd dy. v. a. [from mud. ] To The walks of ed 5 Dryden's B 
| Mv'ppinEss, mad'-dy-nis. ./. [from muddy. make muddy ; to cloud ; to difturb, They were in former ages muffled up in Jarkneh 
Turbidneſs; foulneſs cauſed by mud, dregs, The people muddied - and ſuperſtition. Arbutlnot's Hiſtory of John Bil 
or ſediment. Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts and | 79 My'rFLE, mufl. v. 1. { / 3 
Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the whiſpers. Shakeſp. | Dat.) T9 f alk FA ” a] maſe 45 maſfele 
Tiber: the ſeaſon of the year, the muddineſs of the Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man out el FINE» . d diſti nes Y 5 -» peak withe 
ſtream, with the many green trees hanging over it, on the head; or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong-}] ne fr 1 ee 3 * 5 * | 
put me in-mind of the delightful image that Virgil water-ſhop, burns him down to the ground, or] nouncin 8 in the B we non 
| has given when Eneas took the firſt view of it. if it flames not out, charks him to a coal; u POE 3 3 Ry gr: 
: Addiſon on Italy. dies the beſt wit, and makes it only to flutter and and muffling, and lazineſs of ſpeaking, 100 Fes 


Turn the bottle upſide down; by this means froth high. ; Greww's Coſmol. HOIST ee | 
you will not loſe one drop, and the froth will con- | Mu'D8UCKER, mbtd-suk-kur. n. / [mud and Ong K e /. from male 


ceal the muddineſs.. Sift. fuck.] A-ſea fowl. | 
To Mu'DDLE, mud'l. v.a. [from mud.] | In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correſpond 55 r ee 188 ee been þ 
1. To make turbid; to foul; to make do that way of life; and in mudſucters, two of the eyes, to ſi nity to ou th t Fe ye Me vi " 
muddy. toes are ſomewhat joined, that they may not | x e F 1 
The neighbourhood told him, he did ill to muddle | eaſily fink. . ccc Et nn? 1:29, 
the water and ſpoil the drink L' Eftrange. Mupwa'LL, mad'-wal. 2. /. [wud and wall.] preventing immediate ſuffoc ; 1 dee ; 
Yet let the goddeſs ſmile or fro „A wall built witho ar, by throw-| 1 5 IRON Oe nee es 
et let the g 8 8 wn, | 1 uilt without mortar, by throw by breathing through wu/ers, which imbibe thek 
Bread we ſhall eat, or white or brown; ing up mud and ſaffering it to dry. vapours. e 
* 8 17 3 or a court, If conſcience contract rull or ſoil, a man may 2. A part of a woman's dreſs by ay 4 the 
Drink fine champagne, or mwdd!'d port. Prior. as well expect to ſec his face in a mudwall, as that | ; | 
2. To make half drunk ; to cloud or ftupify. | fuch a conſcience ſhould give him a true report of 1 Lee N 8 
Th» 85 | : , * | . o woman'sgown big enough for him; 
I was for five years often drunk, always muddled ; his condition. | South. | otherwiſe he micht put on à h S 12 
they carried me pw my * tavern. K 5 2. [apiaſter.) A bird ſo called. Ainſau. handkerchicf N 40 eſcap 0 8 mY þ 
= thnot's Hi . , . g 8 g . 4 
Epicurus PRI 5 ee 4 uy 5 45 Jo x 5 oo MuDwa LLED, mud'-wald. adj. [mud and The Lord will take away your tinkling orte 
and confounded. that he ſ. k in the ball. Having 4 mudwall. ments, chains, bracelets, and mufflers. ſa. Ul. I), 
b 7 c Carce ever kept in ne As folks from mudwall'd tenement - | Mv'eT1, maif'-t r ; Fl 
right way, though the main maxim of his phi- } grins landlords pepper- corn for rent; 3 -ty. 1. J la Turkiſh wor | 
| loſophy was to truſt to his ſenſes, and follow his 5 5 ae 14 8 La . The high prieſt of the Mahometans. 
noſe. THEY / Bentley's Sermons. * 4 g Fa „„ | MUG, mug”. x. /. [Skinner derives it fron 
Muppy, muddy. adi. [from mud.] * To 0 night 80 or REP EN. . maugl, Welch, 2 J A cup to drink in. 
1. Turbid; foul with mud. | To Mon, mUl'. v. a. {muer, Fr.] To moult ; Ah Bowzybee, wh didſt thou Ray ſo long! 
A woman mov'd is like a fountain troubled, to change feathers. ö | The mugs were Ne oh drink ct wond ron 
Meddy, ill-ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty, Shak. Murr, mf: u. /- Lis, Swed.] A ſoftf ſtrong. | Gy. i 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, cover for the hands in Winter. Mu'ecy, müg-gy. 7 adj. {corrupted fron . 
Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay Feel but the difference ſoft and rough, . | Mvu'cGtsn, mug -gish : uchy, for damp Wai 
„ | . | This a gantlet, that a mug. Cleveland. Moiſt: a, 1 8 8 8 10 mucky, for damp. 4 
.._ Carry it among the whitſters in Datchet mead What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, Cover with, = 2 4 keep it moiſt 4 
and there empty jt in the muddy ditch cloſe by the I * wy wy 3 : Suclling. | muggy ſtraw to keep it 2 5 
. Thamm. Sbaleſp. The lady of the Ipotted mf began. Dryden. | Mud hOusk, miig'-hous, ./. [mug and bv] 


A child that ſtands in the dark upon his mo- 
From ſuch a muddy and polluted ſpring? Sendys. | ther's muff, ſays he ſtands upon ſomething, he ment. | 
I ſtrove in vain th' infected blood to cure, knows not what. 3 Our ſex has dar'd the mugbonſe chiefs to meets 


Streams will run zuddy where the ſpring's impure. To Mu'FFLE, muͤf I. v. a. [from moufle, Fr. | 9 . 
Je dy P eee - 2 winter glove.] * Is e, Fr. | And purchas'd ſame in many a well fought 11 


| | 4 | 4 
Who can a pure and eryſtal current bring An alehouſe; a low houſe of enterta- 


Tin by the fury of the ſlorm full blown 1. To cover from the weather. e 6 a - 
" The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. |. | His »fcd feature ſpeaks him a recluſe, | Augen, mal--dzheut, adh. Luugicu Jia 
JOY FREE Dryaen. His ruins prove him a religious houſe. Cleaveland. That 15 8 1 noe if 
Out of the true fountains of ſcience painters | You muſt be mufficd up like ladies, Dryden. „ by ing its . or 
Q? 0 5 b| 


* 


: | The face lies Hie up withi a 
and ſtatuaries are bound to draw, without amuſing YT ef E 440% | putting the ſame in water or mud, and _ 
w 
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| mile retaining the air, but ſuddenly excluding it 
5 in, is not eaſily made out. 7 p 
WE My/oworkT, mag-wart. . /. [MupzyNT, Sax. 
fi fra, Lat.] | | | 

= 88 8 fruit of the mug ꝛwort are very 
like thoſe of the wormwood, but grow erect upon 


hes. 7 
gy e the moſt common ſimples with Us in 


1 e comfry, 8 0 Paul 9 _ 
„ MULAT 70, mii-lat'-t6. n./. [Spaniſh ; mulat, 
pr. from mulus, Lat.] One begot between 
a white and a black, as a mule betwe 
different ſpecies of animals. : 
WE MU'LBERRY, mYl-ber-ry. . 55 7 
WE Murry free, mul -bEr-ry-tre. 50 
= {mopben's, Sax. 107 u, Lat! 
=, The mulberry tree hath large, rough, 
= roundith leaves; the male flowers or kat- 
kins, which have a calyx conſiſting of four 
leaves, are ſometimes produced upon ſe- 
parate trees, at other times at remote diſ- 
tances from the fruit on the ſame tree : 
the fruit is compoſed of ſeveral protube- 
rances, to each of which adhere four ſmall 
leaves; the ſeeds are roundiſh, growing 
ſingly in each protuberance ; it is planted 
for the delicacy of the fruit. The white 
mulberry is commonly cultivated for its 
leaves to feed filkworms, in France and 
Italy, though the Perſians always make uſe 
of the common black mulberry for that pur- 
poſe. Miller. 
Morton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was con- 
tent to uſe mor upon a tan; and ſometimes a mul- 
berry tree, called morus in Latin, out of a tun. 
Camden, 


1. The fruit of the tte. 
EE The ripeſt mulberry 9 
= That will not hold the handling. SY. Coriol. 
A body black, round, with ſmall grain like 
tubercles on the ſurface; not very unlike a nul- 
| berry. _ .  Wodward®s Foffils, 
= MuL.crt, mülkt'. 2. .. Lmuldta, Lat.] A fine; 
= penalty: uſed commonly of pecuniary 
penalty. | (kg 
Doe you then Argive Hellena, with all her trea- 
TE ſure here | | 4 
KReſtore to us, and pay the mula, that 
: vows is due. | Chapman. 
Becauſe this is a great part, and Euſebius hath 
ſaid nothing, we will, by way of nulet or pain, 
lay it upon him, Bacon. 
Look humble upward, ſee his will diſcloſe 
The forfeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe; 
A mulf thy poverty could never pay, 1 
Had not eternal wiſdom found the way. Dryden. 
7. Murcr, mülkt“. 
= mulfer, Fr.] To puniſh with fine or for- 
feiture. „ 
Marriage without conſent of parents they do not 
make void, but they mulc it in the inheritors; for 
the children of ſuch marriages are not admitted to 


1 tance, 55 Bacon New Allautis. 
Mork, mil. z. /. mule, mulet, Fr. mula; Lat.] 
= An animal 
and a mare, or ſometimes between a horſe 
J OE I Tens | 
You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in flaviſh part. Shakeſp. 
Five hundred aſſes yearly took the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. 
5 AN | ; Sandys. 
Thoſe effluvia in the male ſeed have the greateſt 
Rroke in generation, as is demonſtrable in a mule, 
which doth more reſemble the parent, that is, the 
als, than the female. 7 | Ray. 


» Fo young mule, 4 firong laborious race. 


<<» wa wo” 


Brown. 


by your | 


v. a. [muldo, Lat. 


inherit above a third part of their parents inheri- 


0 


4 


| . 


Miller. 


Morrica'rSsULAR, mül-ty-käp“-shü-làr. adj. 


— — 


generated between a he aſs 


Pope, | 


and cavus.] Full of holes. 


; 


M UL 
Mvu'LETEER, mii-let-t&r. . , [muletier, Fr. 
mulio, Lat.] Mule-driver; horſe-boy. 
; Bale muleteers, 
Like peaſant foot-boys, do they keep the walls, 
And dare not take up arms like gentlemen, Sha#. 
Your ſhips are not well mann'd, 
Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. Shakeſp. 
Mu1l1t'BRITY, mu-lyeb'-bry-ty. u. /. [mulie- 
bris, Lat.) Womanhood ; the contrary to 
virility; the manners and character of 
woman. : 
To MULL, mul'. v. a. [mol/itus, Lat.) 
1. To ſoften and diſpirit, as wine is when 


burnt and ſweetened, Hanmer. 
Peace 1s a very apoplexy, lethar , 
 MulPd, deaf, fleepy, inſenſible. Shateſp. | 


2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and ſpice 
1 | | 
Drink new cyder mull'd, with ginger warm. 
| Gay. 
Morrr'ix, mül“ In. . /. [verbaſcum, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 
Mv'LLER, mül“-IHr. 2. /. [mouleur, Fr.] A 
ſtone held in the hand, with which any 
powder is ground upon a horizontal ſtone. 
It is now often called improperly mullet. 


The beſt grinder is che porphyry, white or green | 


marble, with a muller or upper ſtone. of the ſame, 
cut very even without flaws or holes; you may 
make a uller alſo of a flat pebble, by grinding 
it ſmooth at a grind- ſtone. Peacham. 
Mvu'LLET, mul'-lit, 2. /. [mullus, Lat. mulet, 
Fr. A ſea fh. | ; 
Of carps and mwullets why prefer the great? 
Yet for ſmall turbots ſuch eſteem profeſs. Pope. 
Mvu'LLIGRvBs, mAil'-ly-grubz. 2. / Twiſt- 
ing of the guts; ſometimes ſullenneſs. 
| Ainſaworth. 
Mvu'LLOck, mul'-luk. z. /. Rubbiſh. Ainſau. 
MvuLsz, muls'.' n. . [mulſum, Lat.] Wine 
boiled and mingled with honey. Did. 
MuLTA'NGULAR, mult-ang'-gu-ler. adj. [mul- 
tus and angulus, Lat.] Many coinered ; 
having many corners; polygonal. 
MuLTA'NGULARLY, mUllt-ang'-gl-ler-lV. adv: 
[from multangular.) Polygonally ; with 
many corners. | 
Granates are multangularly round. Grew's Coſin. 


MuLTA'NGULARNESS, mult-ang'-gi-ler-nis. 
n. . [from multangular.] The ſtate of 
being polygonal, or having many corners. 


L multus and capſula, Lat.] Divided. into 
many partitions or cells. | Dif. 
MuLTica'vous, mul-ty-ka'-vas. adj. [multus 
| Dif. 
MuLTiFA'RIOUs, mUl-ty-fA'-ryus. adj. [mul- 
tifarious, Lat.] Having great multiplicity ; 
having different reſpects; having great di- 
verſity in itſelf. | 

There is a multifarions artifice in the ſtructure 

of the meaneſt animal. More's Divine Dialogues. 
When we conſider this ſo multifariozs. congruity 

of things in reference to ourſelves, how can we 
with-hold from inferring, that that which made 
both dogs and ducks made them with a reference 
to us? More s Antidotes againſt Atheiſm. 
His ſcience is not moved by the guſts of fancy 
and-hameur which blow up and down the multifa- 
rious Opinioniſts. Glanville to Albius. 


We could not think of a more comprehenſive | 


expedient, whereby to aſſiſt the frail and torpent 
memory through ſo multifarious and numerous an 
employment. | Evelyn's Kalendar. 
MuLTIFA'RIOUSLY, mül-ty-fä“-ryäs- IF. adv. 
[from multifarious.} With multiplicity ;- 
with great variety of modes or relations, 
If only twenty-four parts may be ſo multifa- 
riouſly placed, as to make many millions of mil- 


— 


lions of different rows: in the ſuppoſition of a | 


* 


— 


= N 


thouſand parts, how immenſe muſt that capacity 
of variation be ? Bentley's Sermons, 


 MuLTiFA'RIOUSNESS, mül-ty-fä-ryüs- nis. 
1. J. from multifurious.] Multiplied diverſity. 


According to the multifariouſneſs of this imita- 
bility, ſo are the poſſibilities oſ being. Norris. 
Morrripous, mül-ty-ff-düs. adj. [multi- 
Jidus, Lat.] Having many partitions; cleft 
into many branches. 

Theſe animals are only excluded without fight 
which are multiparous and multifidous, which have 
many at a litter, and have feet divided into many 
portions, Brown. 

Mvu'LTiIFoORM, mull'-ty-form. adj. [multifor- 


mis, Lat.] Having various ſhapes or ap- 


pearances. Fs | 

Ye that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, Milton, 
The beſt way to convince is proving, by ocular. 


demonſtration, the muitiform and amazing opera- 


tions of the air- pump and the loadſtone. Watts. 


MuLTIFO'RMITY, mul-ty-f&r-my-ty. n. . 


Lnulliformis, Lat.] Diverſity of ſhapes or 
appearances ſubſiſting in the ſame thing. 
MULTILA'TERAL, myul-ty-lat'-ter-Al. adj. 

[multus and lateralis, Lat.] Having many 


ſides. | Dic. 
MvuLT1Lo'quous, mill-tiV-16-kwais. adj. 
{multiloquus, Lat.] Very talkative. Dic. 


MuLT1NO'MINAL, mul-ty-nom'-my-nal. adj. 
[muttus and nomen, Lat.) Having many 
names. Dif. 


MuLT!earous, mül-tip-pä-rùs. adj. multi- 


parus, Lat.) Bringing many at a birth. 
Double formations do often. happen to multi- 


Parous generations, more eſpecially that of ſerpents, 


whoſe conceptions being numerous, and their eggs 

in chains, they may unite into various ſhapes, and 
come out in mixed formations. Brown. 
Animals feeble and timorous are generally multi- 
farous ; or if they bring forth but few at once, as 
pigeons, they compenſate that by their often breed- 
ing. : He Ray on the Creation. 
Mvu'LTIPEDE, mul'-tF-ped. u. /. [multipeda, 
Lat.] An inſet with many feet; a ſow 
or wood-louſe. . ” Bailey. 
Mu LTieLE, mül-tipl. adj. [multiplex, Lat.] 
A term in arithmetick, when one number 


contains another ſeveral times: as, nine is 


the multiple of three, containing it three 
times. Manifold, 


MuLTiPLIUABLE, mul-tÞ-pli-abl. adj. [mul- 


tipliable, Fr. from multiply.) Capable to be 


mvl-t}-pli/-4bl-nls. 
2. J. [from multipliable.] Capacity of being 


multiplied. _ 
MULTIPLI'ABLENESS, 


multiplied. - 

MuLTIeLiCA'BLE, mtll'-t}-ply-kibl. adj. 
(from multiplico, Lat.] Capable of being 
arithmetically multiplied. TRIP 

MuLTiPLICA'ND, mul-ty-ply-kand', 1. / 
[multiplicandus, Lat.] The number to be 

_ multiplied in arithmetick. | 3 
Multiplication hath the ultiplicand, or number 

to be multiplied; the multiplier, or number given, 
by which the -»wtiplicand is to be multiplied, and 
the product, or number produced by the other two. 


Cocker's Arithmetich. 


MULTIPLICA'TE, mbl-tip/-plf-ktt. adj. {from 
multiplico, Lat,] Confiſting of more than 
In this zzu/tiplicate number of the eye, the object 

ſeen is not multiplied, and appears but one, though 


ſecn with two or more eyes. Derbam's Ph yſico- Th. 


MvuLTIPLICA'TION, mul-ty-plbkA“-shün. u. / 
( multiplication, Fr. multiplicatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of multiplying or increafing any 


number by addition or production of more 
of the ſame king | 


Although they had divers tiles for God, yet 
under many appellatione they acknowledged one 


divinity . 
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MUL . 
divinity; rather conceiving thereby the evidenee or 
acts of his poyver in ſeveral ways than a multiplica- 
tion of effence, or real diſtractions of unity in any 
one, | | Brown, 
2. {In arithmetick.] | 
Multiplication is the increaſing of any one num- 
ber by another, ſo often as there are units in that 
number, by which the one 1s increaſed. | 
| Cocker's Arithmeticł. 
A man had need be a good arithmetician to 


| underſtand this author's works: his deſcription - 


runs on like a »ltiflication table. Addiſon on Medals. 
MvuLT1PLICA/TOR, mül-ty-ply-kà“-tür. u. / 
[ multiplicateur, Fr. from multiplico, Lat.] 
The number by which another number is 
multiplied. NL 
MuLTiPLICITY, mul-ty-plis-glt-tf. u. J. 
multiplicite, Fr.] L. 
1. More than one of the ſame kind. | 
Had they diſcourſed rightly but upon this one 
principle, that God was a being infinitely perfect, 
they could never have aſſerted a multiplicity of gods: 


for, can one God include in him all perfection, and | 


another God include in him all perfections too? 
Can there be any more than all? And if this 
all be in one, can it be alſo in another? Sorts. 
Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it ; and abates the torrent of a com- 
mon odium, by deriving it into many channels; 
and therefore if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of 
the obſerver, he hopes to diſtract it at leaſt by a 
multiplicity of the object. South's Sermons. 
2, State of being many. | 
Lou cqual Donne in the variety, multiplicity, 
and choice of thoughts. Dryden's Dedication to Fav. 
_ MvuLT1iÞL1'cious, mül- ty-pllsh- üs. adj. 
L multiplex, Lat] Manifold, Not uſed. 
Amphiſbæna is not an animal of one denomi- 
nation; for that animal is not one, but æultipli- 
Cious, or many, which hath a duplicity or germina- 
tion of principal parts. Brown. 
Mvu'Lrir LIE R, mül'-ty-pli- dr. u. ,. [from 
multiply. ] | 5 
1. One who multiplies or increaſes the num- 
ber of any thing. | | 
Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumu- 
lators and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 
2. The multiplicator in arithmetick. 
Multiplication hath the multiplicand and the 
multiplier, or number given, by which the multi- 
plicand is to be multiplied. Cocker's Arithmetick. 
To MU'LTIPLY, maul-ty-ply. v. a. [multi- 
- pheer, Fr. multiplico, Lat.] | 
1. To increaſe in number; to make more 
by generation, accumulation, or addition. 
le clappeth his hands amongſt us, and multi- 
plietb his words againſt God. Job, xxxiv. 37. 
He ſhall not zultiply horſes. Deut. xvii, 16. 
His birth to our juſt fear gave no ſmall cauſe, 


All virtue, grace, and wiſdom, to atchieve 
Things higheſt, greateſt, multiplies my fears. Milt. 
2. To perform the proceſs of ' arithmetical 
multiplication. 1 
From one ſtock of ſeven hundred years, mul- 
ziplying {till by twenty, we ſhall find the product to 
beone thouſand three hundred forty-ſeven millions 
three hundred fixty-eight thouſand four hundred 
and twenty. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
To MU'LTiPLY, mul -ty-ply. v. u. f 
+ To grow in number. 


The multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not 


ve. | ; Wifd. iv. 3. 

2. To increaſe themſelves. x; i 
1 The crultiplying villanies of nature £ 
Do ſwarm upon him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


MMe ſee the infinitely fruitful and productive 
ower of this way of ſinning; how it can increaſe 
and multiply beyond all bounds and meaſures of 
actual commiſſion. 9935 South s Sermons. 


— 


| 


{ 


MUM 


tus and potens, Lat.] Having manifold 
power; having power to do many different 
things. a | | 

By Jove multipotent, 1 
Thou ſhould'ſt not bear from me a Greekiſh mem- 
ber. Shaheſp. Troilus and Creſſula. 


MuLTiPeRE'SENCE, mul-ty-pre'-zens. 2. J. 

| [onultus and præſentia, Lat.] The power or 
act of being preſent in more places than 
one at the ſame time, 


— 


Merrirorxxr, mil-tip'-pd-t&nt. adj. Inu. 


ſurely brought into the world, and upon the 
ſtage, by that other fable of the multipreſence of 
Chriſt's body. Hall, 


MvuLT1i'scious, makty'-sy-as. adj. [multiſci- 
us, Lat.] Having variety of knowledge. 
MvuLT1SI1LYQUoOUs, mil-ty-sil'-ly-kwus. adj. 

[multus and filigua, Lat.] The ſame with 

corniculate : ufed of plants, whoſe ſeed is 
contained in many diſtin ſeed-veſſels. 

| Bailey. 

MuLTrs0Nnovus, mul-tis'-s6-nfis. adj, [multi- 

ſonus, Lat.) Having many ſounds. 


MU/LTITUDE, mal-tF-tsh8d. 2. / L multi- 
tude, Fr. multitudo, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being many; the ſtate of 
being more than one. 
2. Number collective; a 
than one. | 
It is impoſlible that any multitude can be actually 
infinite, or ſo great that there cannot be a greater. 
| Hale. 

3. A great number, looſely and indefinitely. 
It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 


— 


4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 
He the vaſt hiſſing multitude admires. Addiſon. 


MvuLT1TU'DINOUS, mUl-ty-tsh0'-din-as. 4d). 
[from multitude.] | 

1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 


rather : 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 
| Making the green one red. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
2. Manitold. | 
At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 


- [multtvagus, Lat.] That wanders or ſtrays 
much abroad, TIT BY Di#. 
MuLTivious, mull-tiv-vy-as. adj. {multus 
and via, Lat.] Having many ways; mani- 
fold. | Di&. 


; | MUuLTO'CULAR, milt-6k/-ki-lar. adj. Imul- 
But his growth now to youth's full lower diſplaying | | 


tus and oculus, Lat.] 
than two. 2 
Flies are multocular, having as many eyes as 
there are perforations in their corneæ. Derbam. 
Mum, mum'. interjedt. [Of this word the 


Having more eyes 


it may be obſerved, that when it is pro- 
nounced it leaves the lips cloſed. Mumme, 
Dan, a maſk ; whence mummers and maſk- 
ers are the ſame. Upton.) A word de- 
noting prohibition to ſpeak, or reſolution 


not to ſpeak ; ſilence 3 huſh. - 


But to his ſpeach he aunſwered nowhit, 
But ſtood {till mute, as if he had beene dum, 
Ne ſigne of ſence did ſhew, ne common wit, 
As one with griefe and anguiſhe ove-cum, 
And unto every thing did aunſwere mum, Spenſer. 


| © The citizens are mum, ſay not a word. Shakeſp, 


This fleeveleſs tale of tranſubſtantiation was | 


Did. f 


ſum of many; more 


utterly neglect method in their harangues. Watts. | 


Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will 


The ſweet that is their poiſon. Shakeſp. 
MULT! VAGANT, mul-tiv/-va-gant. } | 
MuLTr vaGovUs, mul-tiv'-va-gus. Je 


ſuppoſed original is mentioned in o e. 


Mum then, and no more proceed. Shak#ſp. 
| Well ſaid, maſter; mum/ and gaze your fill. 
| 5 Ns Shakefp. | - 


MUM 
Intruſt it under ſolemn vows 
Of mum, and ſilence, and the roſe. 
Mum, mtim'. n. /. (mumme, 
brewed with wheat. | 
In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, i; a Qtore, 


houſe for the wheat of which mum is made ,, 
Brunſwick. 


* 


| H adi, 
Germ.] Ale 


Dierting, 


Sedulous and ſtout 
With bowls of fat'ning mum. _ 
The clam'rous crowd is huſh'd with 
* —_ | 
Till all tun'd equal fend a general hum. þ 
To Mu'mBLE, mum'bl. v. . [mompelen, Dit 
mutio, Lat.] ; 
. To ſpeak inwardly ; to grumble ; to mut. 
ter; to ſpeak with imperfect ſound or ar. 
ticulation. _ | 
As one then in a dream, whoſe drier brain 
Is toſt with troubled ſights, and fancies wezke, 
He mumbled Toft, but would not all his files 
| break. Spenſer, 
: Peace, you mumbling fool; 
Utter your gravity 0'er a colſtp's bowl. Shake, 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry ſticks, and mumbling to herſell. Otwyy, 
2. To chew; to bite ſoftly ; to eat with the 
„ 5-5. 
The man, who laugh'd but once to ſee an aft 
Mumbling to make the groſs-grain'd thiſtles pals 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalateable law. 
To Mu'/MBLE, mum'bl. v. a. 
1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 
Some carrytale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome fight 
* zany, 
Some mumbl:-news; told our intents before. Slg. 
Here ſtood he in the dark, 
Mumbling of wicked charms ; conj' ring the moon 
To ſtand 's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shakeſp 
He with mumbled pray'rs attones the deity, 
| Dryden's Juvenal 


Phily, 
mug; o 


= 


Dryden, 


2+ To mouth gently, 
Spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Per 

3. To ſlubber over; to ſuppreſs; to utter 
imperfectly. 1 

The raifing of my rabble is an exploit of con- 

ſequence; and not to be mumbled up in ſilence for 

all her pertneſs. Dudu. 


| Mu'mBLER, mim'-blar. 2. / (from munbli] = | 


One that ſpeaks inarticulately ; a mutterer, 
Mu”MBLINGLY, mum'-bling-ly. adv. [from 
mumbling.] With inarticulate utterance. 
To MUmM, mum'. v. a. [mumme, Dan.] To 
maſk ; to frolick in diſguiſe. 
| The thriftleſs games 
With mummning and with maſking all around. Hu, 
Mvu'mmER, müm“mür. 2. /. Lnumme, Dan.) 
A maſker; one who performs frolicks in à 
perſonated dreſs. | | 
If you chance to be pinch'd with the cholick, you 
make faces like mummers. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus 
. Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Millu. 
1 began to ſmoke that they were a parcel d 
mummers. = | Addiſon 
Peel'd, patch'd and pyebald, linſcy-wooll 
brothers; 
Grave mummers / Pope's Duncias, 
Mu'/MMERY, mim'-miir-y. . J [momerts 
Fr.] Maſking ; frolicks in maſks ; foolc!y. 
This is ſometimes written mommery. ' , * 
Here mirth's but m * : 
And ſorrows only real be. Molin. 
This open day- light doth not ſhew the malqus 
and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half f/ 
| Nately as candle-light. Bacen : Natural Hiſtory: 
EN | Your fathers 
Diſdain'd the mummery of foreign ſtrollers, Fen 
Mu'mmy, müm- my. n. /. [mumic, Fr. m0 
Lat. derived by Salmaſſus from amomun, 


by Bochart from the Arabick.]- : 4 


M UN 


* 


. 52 of embalming. 
„ 2 of mummy: one is the dried fleſh 
ol human bodies embalmed with myrrh and ſpice ; 
fte other is the liquor running from ſuch um- 
„, when newly prepared, or when affected by 
ES 2 heat, or by s: this is ſometimes of a 
liquid, ſometimes of a ſolid form, as it is preſerved 
in vials, or ſuffered to dry: the firſt kind is brought 
in large pieces, of a friable texture, light and 
1 ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown colour, and often black 
And clammy on the ſurface; it is of a ſtrong but 
not agreeable ſmell: the ſecond, in its liquid ſtate, 
is a thick, opake, and viſcous fluid, of a blackiſh 
aud a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell: in its in- 
BS grated ſtate it is a dry, ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine 
mining black colour and cloſe texture, caſily 
broken, and of a good ſmell: this ſort is ex- 
nemely dear, andthe firſt ſort ſo cheap, that we 


re not to imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian : 


WE mummy. What our druggiſts are ſupplied with. is 
= the fleſh of any bodies the Jews can get, who fill 
EX them with the common bitumen fo plentiful in 
= that part of the world, and adding aloes, and ſome 
WE other cheap ingredients, ſend them to be baked in 
mn oven till the juices are exhaled, and the em- 

balming matter has penetrated. Hill' Mat. Med. 


5 The ſilk 
Was dy'd in mummy, which the ſkilful 
= Conſerv'd of maidens hearts. Shateſp. Othello. 


1 is ſtrange how long carcaſes have continued 
WS uncorrupt, as appeareth in the mummies of Egypt, 
BZ having laſted ſome of them three thouſand years. 
I Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
BE Sav'd by ſpice, like mumni:s, many a year, 
== Old bodies of philoſophy appear. Dunciad. 
©. Mummy is uſed among gardeners for a ſort 


ol wax uſed in the planting and grafting of 
. 75 beat to a mummy. To beat ſoundly. 


EL Ainſworth. 
r. Mont, muümp'. v. a. [mompelen, Dut.] 
. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with 
= continued motion. Es 
8 Let him not pry nor liſten, 
Nor friſk about the houſe | 5 
Like a tame mumping ſquirrel with a bell on. 
—_ | Otvay. 
„. o talk low and quick. | 
. n cant language.] To go a begging. 


J 5 L ub, müm'-pür. . /. (In cant lan- 
dusge.] A beggar, AR: 


Vullenneſs; filent anger. Skinner. 


ours, muͤmps“. 1. /. The ſquinancy. Ainfav. 
Mosch, müntsh'. v. a. [manger, Fr.] To 
chew by great mouthfuls. This is like- 
== wiſe written to mounch; ſee MOUNCH. 
ap, ſweet love, what thou defir'ſt to eat? 
= —Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch 


7 MuxcH, müntsh'“. v. u. 
n great mouthfuls. | 7 
lis che ſon of a mare that's broken looſe, and 
Wn nuxbing upon the melons. © Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
-Y NCHER, mun'-tshar, z. /. [from munch.) 
= One that munches, Ts 
PUND, mand”, n. ſ. 


. 3 7 5 TY 
| | und is „from which our lawyers call a | 
| breach of peace, mundbrech; fo Eadmund is 
f happy peace; Aithelmund, noble peace; Elmund, 


Apescez with which theſe are much of the ſame 
| port: Irenzus, Heſychius, Lenis, Pacatus, Se- 
Tranquillus, &c. ' Gibſon's Camden. 
FOUNDA'NE, miin'-din. adj. [muzdanus, Lat.] 


. 
» 


ng to the world. 
. A platonica) hypotheſis of a mundane ſoul will 


* body. preſerved by the Egypti 1 


e two ſubſtances for medicinal uſe un- 


Ainſworth. | 


ours, mimps'. 2. /. Lnompelen, Du.) 


7 Jou good dry oats. Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
To chew eagerly | 


| _ Glanvill's Sceßſis. | 


MUN 


The atoms which now conſtitute heaven and 
earth, being once ſeparate in the mundane ſpace, 
could never without God, by their mechanical 
affections, have convened into this preſent frame 


of things. | Bentley's Sermons. 
MunDa'TiON, mün-dâ'-shün. z. {6 {mundus, 
Lat.] The act of cleanſing. 5 
Muxpa' roxy, mun'-di-tur-y. adj. [from 
mundus, Lat.] Having the power to cleanſe. 
Mu'xDiCx, mun'-dlk. 2. A kind of mar- 
caſite or ſemimetal found in tin mines. 
When any metals are in conliderable quantity, 
.theſe bodies loſe the name of marcaſites, and are 
called ores: in Cornwal and the Weſt they call 
them mundich, Woodward. | 
Beſides ſtones, all the ſorts of mundick are natu- 
rally figured, | Grew's Coſmol. 
MouxDIFIiCa'TION, mun-dy-f9-ki'-shan, x. [. 
[mundus and facio, Lat.] Cleanſing any 
| body, as from droſs, or matter of inferior 
account to what is to be cleanſed. Quincy. 


Mvunni'ricative, mun-dif'-fy-ki-tly. adj. 


ing the power to cleanſe. | 
Gall is very mundificalive, and was a proper 
medicine to clear the eyes of Tobit. Brown. 
We incarned with an addition to the fore-men- 
tioned mundificative. ' W iſeman t Surgery. 


[mundus and facio, Lat.] Cleanſing; hav- | | 


To MU/NDIFY, mun'-dy-fy. v. a. [mundus 
and facio, Lat.] To cleanſe; to make 
clean. 


clean, do not need any other hand but that of 
nature, $ | Brown. | 
The ingredients actuate the ſpirits, abſorb the 
inteſtinal ſuperfluities, and mundify the blood. 
| Harvey. 
MunDI'vaGanT, mun-div'-vi-gant. adj. 
[mundivagus, Lat.) Wandering through 
the world, | Dif. 
Munpv'/xGvs, mun-dung'-gus. 2. /. Stinking 
tobacco. A cant word. | 
Exhale mundungus ill perfuming ſcent. Philips. 
tf MU/NERARY, mU'-ner-rer-y, adj, [from mu- 
nus, Lat.] Having the nature of a gift. 
Mu NGREL, mung/-gril.'z. /. [frequently writ- 
ten mongrel. See MoxGREL.] Any thing 
generated between different kinds; any 
thing partaking of the qualities of different 
cauſes or parents. | 
Maſtiff, greyhound, mungrel grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or hobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shakeſp. 
Mu'/NGREL, mung'-gril. adj. Generated 
between different natures; baſe-born ; de- 
generate... 2 | | 
Thou art the compoſition of a knave, beggar, 
coward, pander, and the ſon and heir of a nungrel 
bitch. | | 
My people are grown half wild, they would 
not precipitate themſelves elſe into ſuch a mixt 
mungrel war. Gr Hobel. 
Mungrel curs bawl, ſnarle and ſnap, 
fox flies before them, and clap their tails between 
the legs when an adverſary makes head againſt 


n 
— 


them. | | range. 
A foreign ſon is ſought and a mix d mungrel 


brood. | „ Dein. 
| Muni'cty4L, my-nls'-89-pil. adj. [municipal, 
Fr, municipalis, municipium, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a corporation. | 

A counſellor, bred 
municipal and ſtatute laws, may honeſtly inform 
a juſt prince how far his prerogative extends. 

| e Dryden. 

Mu x1'FiCENCE,.mli-nif'-ff-8&ns. . /. [mrwuni- 
| Jeence, Fr. munificentia, Lat 

I, Liberality; the act of giving. 
| A ſtate of poverty obſcures all 


Simple wounds, ſuch as are mundified and kept 


Shakeſp. J 


where the | 


up in the knowledge of the | 


the virtues of | 


MUR. 


2. In Sperſer it is uſed, as it ſeems, for 
fortification or ſtrength, from munitiones 
Jacere. ts 

Their importune ſway 
This land invaded with like violence, 

Until that Locrine for his realms defence, 

Did head againit them make, and ſtrong munificence, 
Spenſer. 

MUNIFICENT, mu-nif-fy-sènt. adj. [mus 
nificus, Lat.) Liberal; generous. 

Is he not our moſt munificent benefactor, our 
wifeſt counſellor, and moſt potent protector? 
| | Atterbury, 

Mvun1i'FICENTLY, mü-nif-fy-sént-ly. adv. 
[from munijficent.] Liberally; generoufly. 

Mvu'NLIMENT, mi'-nf-ment. 2. /. [munimentum, 
Lat.) ö 

1. Fortification; ſtrong hold. 

2. Support; defence. 

The arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter; 
With other muni ments and petty helps | 

In this our fabrick. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 

3. Record; writing epon which claims and 
rights are founded. 

To Mun1'Te, mt-nit. v. a. [munio, Lat.] 

To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. A word not 
in uſe. | . 
Heat doth attenuate, and the more groſs and 
tangible parts contract, both to avoid vacuum, and 
to munite themſelves againſt the force of the fire. 

| | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 

Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious 
unity, muſt not diſſolve the laws of charity and 
human ſociety. | Bacon. 

Mux1Tion, mu-nish'-un, 2. /. [munitions 
Fr. munitio, Lat.] | 

1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. | 
Victors under-pin their acqueſts jure belli, that 

they might not be loſt by the continuation of 


external forces of ſtanding armies, caſtles, garri- 
ſons, munitions. | Hale. 


2. Ammunition; materials for war. 
What penny hath Rome horne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 
To underprop this action? Shaleſp. King Jobu. 
The king of Tripolie in every hold 8 
Shut up his men, munition and his treaſure. 
05 | | _ Gairfax, 
munition. 


| It is a city, ſtrong and well ſtored with 
Dandys. 


Mvu'/xNn1on, miin'-nytin. 2. . 
The upright poſts, that divide the ſeveral lights 
in a window frame, are called munnions. Moxon. 
Mvu'R AGE, mu -ridzh. 2. ſ. [from murus, Lat.] 
Money paid to keep walls in repair. 
Mus AL, mü“räl. adj. [muralis, urus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to a wall. | 
| ; And repar'd- fh 
Her murel breach, returning whence it rowl'd., 
W N Milton. 
In the nectarine and the like delicate ura! 
fruit, the later your pruning, the better. ; 


. _-  Evelyn's Kalendar. 
A ſoldier would venture his life for a mura! 


crown. I En FD 3 + Addiſon. 
MURDER, mur'-dbr. u. /. [mon do, mon- 
Sen, Sax. murdrum, law Latin: the etymo- 
logy requires that it ſhould be written, as 
it anciently often was, murther; but of 
late the word itſelf has commonly, and its 
derivatives univerſally, been written with 
d.] The a& of killing a man unlawfully ; 
the act of killing crimmally. 1 7 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th? olden time, 

Ere human ſtatute purg'd the 'generalweal ;  * 

Ay, and ſince too, murders/have been perform'd 
Too terrible for tht. ear. 8 . Machith, 

Slaughter grows murder vrhen it goes too far, 


liberaliy and munificence,”. © Aydiſon's Spectator. 


And makes a maſſarce what was a war, Dryden, 


innen 


MUR 


The killing of their children had, in the ac- 
count of God, the guilt of murder, as the offering 
them to idols had the guilt of idolatory. Locke. 


To Mu'aDER, mür'-dür. v. a. {from the 
noun.] | 
xz, To kill a man unlawfully, 
If he dies, I murder him, not they. 
2. To deſtroy ; to put an end to. | 
Carfſt thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, | 
And then again begin, and ſtop again? Shakeſp. 
ho Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery ſun; 
Murd' ring impoſſihility, to make i wg | 
What cannot be, flight work. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Mu'a DER, mir'-dar. interj. An outcry when 
life is in danger. | 


Kill men i' th” dark! where be theſe blopdy 
thieves ? DOG 
Ho murder ! murder ! Shakeſp: Othello. 


Mvu'zDERER, mür-dür-ür. ./ bie murder. 


Dryden. 


One who has ſhed human blood unlaw- 
fully; one who has killed a 
nally, It | 
_ Thou doſt kill me with thy falſhood, and it 
grie ves me not to die; but it grieves me that thou 
art the murderer Sidney. 


an crimi- 


EE ” I am his hoſt, : 
Who ſhould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſeil. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Thou tell'ſt me there is murder in mine eyes; 
Tis pretty ſure, | | 
That eycs, that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 

_ Who ſgiut their coward gates on atomies, 

Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. 
| , 5 Shaleſp. 
The very horrour of the fact had ſtupified all 
curioſity, and ſo diſperſed the multitude, that 
even the nurderer himſelf might have eſcaped. 
5 8 Wotton. 

Like ſome rich or mighty murderer, | 

Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 

Who freſher for new miſchiefs does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. 
| ED Dryden. 
This ſtranger having had a brother killed by the 
confpirator, and having ſought in vain for an op- 
pPortunity of revenge, chanced to meet the murderer 
in the temple. _ | Addiſon, 

With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 

©, The murderer dreams of all the blood he ſpilt. - 

LIE», „ 4 oh note Swift, 

 Mv'gperEss, mür'-dür-Is. . . [from 
murder.] A woman that commits murder. 

When by thy ſcorn, O mur4rgs J am dead, 

Then ſhall my ghoſt come to thy bed, | 

And thee feign'd veſtal in worſe arms ſhall ſee. 
EL Ht : Donne. 


[On 


Diana's vengeance on the victor ſhown, 


The murd'reſs mother, and conſuming ſon. Dryden. 


Art thou the murd're/s then of wretched Laius ? 


Mv'sDERMEXNT, mür'-dür-mènt. n. J. {from 
" murder.) The act of killing unlawfully. 


Net in üſe. 

I To her came me 
| 37%» 6. 10 | 
Mv/zDero0Us, mür“dür-üs. adj. [ 
deu. ;] 


2 


D pon thy eye-balls nurd rous tyranny 


Sies in grim majeſty to fright the world. 


age of the murderment. 
T 7 T1! Fairfax. 
from mur 


+ 


Shakeſp. 


Oh murd ras coxcomb!'! what ſhould ſuch a fool 


Do with ſo good a wife? 
PP 5 
Thence into Egypt, till the vurd raus king 
Were dead; vcho ſought his life; and miſſing, 
With infant blood the ſtreets of Bethlehem. Mili. 
I ſhe has dsfarm'd this earthly life 
With murd rom rapine and ſeditious ſtrife; 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie. 


Sb. Othello. 
at A Bye 


* 
8 \ 
= 


| 


| 


d 


” 
'1 
. 


Dryden. 


Bloody; guilty of murder; addicted 


fuld 


Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring ſwain. Dryden. 


8 The good conſequences of this ſcheme, which 


Prior. # 


, 


MUR 
Murr, mi'r. u. /. [mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] 
A wall. Not in uſe. | 
The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mwre, that ſhould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through and will break out. 
Shateſp. 
20 Mug, mlir. v. a. [murer, Fr. from 
murus, Lat.] To incloſe in walls. 
All the gates of the city, were nured up, except 
ſuch as were reſerved to ſally out at. Knolles. 
Mu'REN GER, mü'-rin-dzhur. 2. /. [murus, 
Lat.] An overſeer of a wall. Ainfavorth. 
MuxrI14'TiCk, mü-ry-At“-tIk. ad. Partaking 
of the taſte or nature of brine, from muria, 
| brine or pickle. Quincy. 
If the ſcurvy be entirely mwriatict, proceeding 
from a diet of ſalt fleſh or fiſh, antiſcorbutick 
vegetables may be given with ſucceſs, but tem- 
pered with acids, Arbuthnot. 


MuRKk, mürk'. x. . [morck, Dan. dark.] 


— 


Darkneſs; want of light. | 


Ere twice in muz4 and occidental damp, 


Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp, 
: | Sbaleſp. 
MuKRKk, murk'. 2. /. Huſks of fruit. 
; Ainſavorth. 


Mvu'zxxy, mar'-ky. adj. {morck, Dan.] Dark; 
cloudy ; wanting light. 5 | 
| The murkieft den, 
The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ſuggeſtion 
Shall never melt mine honour into luſt. Shakeſp. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up-turn'd 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A murky ſtorm deep low'ing o'er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious glooni 
Oppos d itſelf to Cynthia's ſilver ray. Addiſon. 
MU'RMUR, mür“- mur. . . [murmur, Lat. 
murmure, Fr.)] 8 | 
1. A low ſhrill noiſe. | 8 
Flame as it moveth within itſelf, ag is blown 
by a bellows, giveth a murmur or interior ſound. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
When the wing'd colonies firſt tempt the ſky, 
Or ſetting, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
Then a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 
| | Black Melancholy fits, : | 
- Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 
2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed ; a complaint 
not openly uttered. 
Some diſcontents there are; ſome 
— How idle murmurs / | 
The doors are all ſhut up; the wealthier ſort, 
With arms acroſs, and hats upon their eyes, 
Walk to and fro beſore their filent ſhops. Dryden. 
7oMu'RMUR, mur'-mur, v. n. [murmuro, 
Lat. murmurer, Fr.) 
1. To give a low ſhrill ſound. 
| | | The murmuring ſurge, | 
That on th* unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Can ſcarce be heard ſo high. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Amid an ifle around whoſe rocky ſhore 
The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, 
A goddeſs guards in her enchanted dome. Pope. 
The buſy bees with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain, 


ye" 


idle murmurs : 


2. To grumble; to utter ſecret and ſullen 
- diſcontent : with at before things, and 
againſt before perſons. 

The 74h we have enjoy'd from heav'n's free 
Reef IE 

And ſhall we murmur to endure the ill? Dryden. 
Murmur not at your ſickneſs, for thereby you 
will fin againſt God's providence. Wale. 


* * 


will execute itſelf without murmuring 'agaiaft the 
government, are very viſible.- = | 


murmur.] One who repines; one who 
complains ſullenly za grumbler ; a repiner; 
a complainer, 


Feng . 
Mu'aMURER, mür-mür-rür. z. /; [from 


MUS 


Heav*n's peace with him! 
That's chriſtian care enough; for living »,,,,, 
There's places of rebuke. Shale. Henry Vin 
The murmurer is turned off to the com . 
of thoſe doleful creatures, which were to nal 
the ruins of Babylon. Government of the 7,,,. 
Still might the diſcontented murmurer cry, 2 
Ah hapleſs fate of man! ah wretch, doom'g 000 
to die! Blackmore on the Cas. 
Mu'sNnivalt, mur'-ny-val. . J. [morneſt f. 
from morner to ſtun.] Four cards cf: 
ſort. Skinner and Ainſwort 
Mvu'sRAiN, mar'-rin. 2. J. [The ct ymoloy 
of this word is not clear; nur is an (| 
word for a catarrh, which might yg 
anſwer to the glanders; muriana, low Lat 
Skinner derives it from mori to die.] I 
plague in cattle. | 
Away ragg'd ranas, care I what murrain kill 
j Sidrg, 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of 2 
in ponds for cattle, to make them more milch, y 
fatten, or to keep them from murrain. 
A hallowed band 
Cou'd tell what murrains, in what months 


Bay, 


begu. 
g | Cart. 
Mug E, mürr'. 2. . A kind of bird, 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon coots, meapez 
murres, creyſers and curlews. Carry, 
Mu'RR EY, mur'-ry. adj. [moree, Fr, more 
Ital. from moro a moor-] Darkly red. 
Leaves of ſome trees turn a little murrey or red 
MET: | Barn. 
They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge 
their glaſs both with red colour, or with a purplif 
or murrey. x Bulk, 
Paiated glaſs of a ſanguine red, will not aſcend 
in powder above a murrey. Brown's Vuls, En. 
Cornelius jumps out, a ſtocking upon his head, 
and a waiſtcoat of murrey-coloured ſatin pn 
his body. Arbuthnt, 

Mu'RRION, mur'-ryun. #. /. {often written 

morion. See MoORION. Junius derives t 

from murus a wall.] A helmet; a caſque; 
armour for the head, 

Their beef they often in their murrions ſtew d, 

And in their baſket-hilts their bev'rage brew'd, 

. An;. 

MuRTH of Corn, mirth! dv karn. 1. /. Plenty 

of grain. | Aauinſwortb. Mf 

Mu'sCADEL, miis'/-ki-del, adj. Lmiſut 
Mvu'scAbixk, miis'-ka-din. | muſcadel, I. 

moſcatello, Ital. either from the fragrance i 
reſembling the nutmeg, aur moſcata, 0! 
from -uſca a fly; flies being eager of thol 

| grapes.] A kind of ſweet grape, ſweet witt 
and ſweet pear. | | 

| : He quafft off the muyſcae!, 

And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Shai, 

'MU'SCLE, mds'l. 1. / {1vu/cle, Fr. mycuiuh 

Lat, mupcula, Sax: ] 

Muſcle is a bundle of thin and paralki 
plates of fleſhy threads or fibres, incloſ 
by one common membrane: all the fbr 
of the ſame plate are parallel to one anothe) 

and tied together at extremely little diſtance 

by ſhort and tranſverſe fibres: the fell 
fibres are compoſed of other ſmaller fibt 
incloſed likewiſe by a common membrane* 
each leſſer fibre confiſts of very ſmall veſt 
or bladders, into which we ſuppoſe die 
. veins, arteries, and nerves to open, a 
every muſcle receives branches of all tl 
veſſels, which muſt be diſtributed to © 
fibre : the two ends of each muſcle or 
- extremities of the fibres are, in the l 
of animals, faſtened to two bones, tht 25 
moveable, the other fixed; and therefo® 
when the-muſcles contract, they da 

moveable bone according to the 3 - 


I, 


Fi 


- 


| | of their fibres, | 


MUS 
Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Pope, 
We have dancing-maſters and m:/ic4-maſters. 
| Arbuthnet and Pope. 
3. Entertainments of inſtrumental harmony. 
What muck, and dancing, and diverſions, and 


Pſalms, are to many in the world, that prayers 
and devotions, and Pſalms are to you. Law, 


Mvu's1CcAL, mu-zy-kal. adj. [mufical, Fr. 
from mufech.} | 5 


1. Harmonious; melodious; ſweet ſounding. 
| The merry birds : 
Chanted above their chearful harmony, i 
And made amongſt themſelves a ſweet confort, 


MUS 


The inſtruments of motion are the muſcles, the 

SE fibres whereof, -contra& ing themſe!ves, move the | 

EE fcveral parts of the body. Locke. 
WE ,. A bivalve ſhell-fifh. a 2 

RS of mell-fſh, there are wrinklers, limpers, 

| cockles and muſcles. Carew's Survey of - Cornwall. 

It is the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that oyſters 

and muſcles grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. 

Xx . | Hakerwvill. 

= Two pair of ſmall muſcle ſhells was found in a 

, g = J\meſtone quarry. * 00d7vard on Foſſils, 

EX Musco'siTy, mys-k0s'-sit-y. 7. /. | muſeo/ſus, 

lat.] Moſſineſs. 
Mo'scurAx, mus -kti-ler, adj, (from mu/- 
= . ;ulus, Lat.] Relating to muſcles; performed 


MUS 


Why haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy | 
; cheeks ? SEE 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee, 

To thick-ey'd ng and curs'd melancholy. 

| Shakeſp. 
You fuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 
Miſing and ſighing with your arms acroſs, Shak. 
| Ihe fad king 
Feels ſudden terror and cold ſhivering, 
Liſts not to eat, ftill myſes, ſleeps unſound. > Daniel. 

3. To wonder; to be amazed. | 

Muſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed; 
For what I will, I Will. 

| Do not muſe at me, 

I have a ſtrange infirmity. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Shakeſp. 


i | | their great thickneſs and muſcularity, 
BE Mo'scuLovs, müs“-kü-läs. adj. [muſculeus, 


5 A Musz, mü'z. u. , [from the verb.] 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; abſence 


by muſcles. 8 
By the muſcular motion and perpetual flux of 


the liquids, a great part of the liquids are thrown 
out of the body. Arduthnot. 


MuscULA'rITY, mus-kii-lar'-rit-y. 1. . [from 


muſcular.] The ſtate of having muſcles. 
The guts of a ſturgeon, taken out and cut to 

pieces, will ſtill move, which may depend upon 

Grew, 


Fr. muſculoſus, Lat.] 


I. Full of muſcles ; brawny. 
2. Pcrtaining to a muſcle. 


— 


The uvea has a mnſculous power, and can dilate 


and contract that round hole, called the pupil of | 


the eye, for the better moderating the tranſmiſſion 
of light. More. 


of mind; brown ſtudy. 
The tidings ſtrange did him abaſhed make, 
That ſtill he ſat long time aſtoviſhed _ 
As in greatmuyſe,ne word to creature ſpake. F. Queen 
; 2 0 5 He was fill'd 
With admiration and deep muſe, to hear 


Mv'sRFuL, mil'z-ful. adj. {from muſe.] Deep 
thinking; filently thoughtful. | 
Full of muſeful mopings, which preſage 
The loſs of reaſon, and conclude in rage. Dryden, 
Mvu'szr, mil'-zur. n. /. [from muſe.] One 
who muſes z one apt to be abſent of mind. 


Mus ET, mü'-zét. 2. /. lin hunting.} The 
place through which the hare goes to relief. 
7 | Bailey. 
Musz?'um, mü-zè'- um. n./. [were] A re- 
poſitory of learned curioſities. | 
Mu'sHrRo00My muUsh'-rom. n./. {muſcheron, Fr.] 
1. Muſhrooms are by curious naturaliſts 
' eſteemed perfect plants, though their 
| flowers and ſeeds have not as yet been diſ- 
covered: the true champignon or mu/h- 
room appears at firſt of a roundith form 
like a button, the upper part of which, 
as alſo the ſtalk, is very white, but being 
opened, the under part 1s of a livid fleſh 
colour, but the fleſhy part, when broken, 
is very white; when they are ſuffered to 
remain undiſturbed, they will grow to a 


— 


That quicken'd the dull ſpirit with muſical com- 
fort: . Fairy Queen. 
Sweet bird that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt miſicul, moſt melancholy ; 
Thee chauntreſs oft the, wood among, 

I woo to hear thy even ſong. Milton. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſe, 
in poetical expreſlions and in mufical numbers. ; 

; | Dryden. 
2. Belonging to muſick. 
Several my/ical inſtruments are to be ſeen in the 
ands of Apollo's muſes, which might give great 
light to the diſpute between the ancient and mo- 
dern muſick. | Addiſon. 


Mvu's1CALLY, mü'-Zzy-käl- IV. adv. [from mu- 
fical.) Harmoniouſly ; with ſweet ſound. 
Valentine, mu/ically coy, 
Shun'd Phædra's arms. Alliſon. 
Mv's1CALNEsSS, mU'-zy-kal-nis, 7. /. [from 
muſical.) Harmony. 
Mus1'c1an, mi-zish'-un. 2. ,. [muficus, Lat. 
muficien, Fr.] One ſkilled in harmony; one 


who performs upon inſtruments of muſick. 


Though the mu/icians that ſhould play to you, 


| | | ge * Stand in the air a thouſand leagues from hence; 
of things fo high and ſtrange.” Million. large ſize, and F almoſt Vet ſtrait they ſhall be here. Shaleſd. Henry IV. 
. The power of poetry. r Ä —˖ͤ eee 
Begin, my 2. Cowley. | . will change to a dark colour: in order to | > nen an; 


: : % MUSE, ma“z. wv. n.. [muſer, Fre muyſeii, 


= . carcful they were to. remember 
% thereupon by themicives. 


„% of underſtanding. 


The m2/e-inſpired train 


: | Triumph, and raiſe their drooping heads again. 


| Waller. 
Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt,  _ 
The muſe iball ling, and what ihe fings ſhall laſt. 
I | Pope. 


Dut. mo, Lat. 


Z W 7. To ponder; to think cloſe; to ſtudy in 


filence. 


If he ſpake courteouſly, he angled the people's | 


hearts; if he were ſilent, he wuſed upon tome 

/ A 2 1 e 5 : 

St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of devout men, noteth, 

how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 

tive car they give unto the wy Big read, how 

the ſame, and to 

| Hooker. 

-_ - Caſar's father oft, 

When he hath d of taking kingdoms in, 

Beſtow d his lips on that unworthy place, 

As it rain'd kiſſes. OS 

My mouth ſhall ſpeak of wiſdom; and my heart 

| Pſalm xlix. 3. 

Fler face upon a ſudden glittered, fo that I was 
afraid of her, and 7:u/z4 what it might be. 

83 N 2 Efdras, x. 25. 

All men muſed in their hearts of John, whether 

he were the Chriſt or not. - 

On theſe he mur'd within his thoughtful inind. 


i | Pe g Dryden, 
We muſe ſo much on the one, that we are apt. 


to overlook and forget the other, Atterbury's Serm. 
Man ſuperiour walks 
Amid the glad creation, muſing praiſe, 

And lookmg lively gratitude. = 
2. To be abſent of mind; to be attentive to 
: png ing not preſent ;, to be in a brown 

Vor, II. No v. 4 


— 


SA 


Sidney. 


Shakeſp. | 


Luke, ill. 15. 


Tbomſon a um 


| cultivate them, open the ground about the 
find the earth very often full of ſmall white 


muſhrooms ; theſe. ſhould be carefully ga- 

thered, preſerving them in lumps with the 

earth about them, and planted in hotbeds. 

| Miller. 

2. An upſtart; a wretch riſen from a dunghil. 

_ Muſhrooms come up in a night; and yet they 

are unſown; and therefore ſuch as are upſtarts in 
ſtate, they call in reproach muforooms. 

TL | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Tully, the humble muſoroom ſcarcely known, 
The lowly native of a country town. . Dryden. 


Mu'SHROOMSTONE, mush'-rom-stOnh. 7. /. 
[mu/broom and flone.) A kind of foſſil. 
Fifteen muſbroomfiones of the lame ſhape. 
| N Es Woodward. 
MU'SICK, mtt'-zlk. . /. ſeo; muſique, Fr.] 
1. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. 
The man that hath no mujich in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons. 
Now look into the mufick-maſter's gains, 
Where noble youth at vaſt expence is taught, 
But eloquence not valu'd at a groat. Dryden. 


2. Inſtrumental or vocal harmony.. 
| When ſhe ſpake, 


And *twixt the pearls and rubies ſoftly brake 

A filver ſound, that heavenly mufich ſeem'd to 
| „„ BS: : Fairy Qucen. 
| i | Such muſeck | | 
| Before was never made, 


By muſick minds an equal temper know, 
er Gel oo high, or fink 19 a, 


— 


roots of the mu/brooms, where you will 


knobs, which are the off-ſets or young 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


{ Sweet words, like dropping honey, ſhe did ſhed; 


But when of old the ſons of morning ſung. Milton. 


hs 


| 


* 


When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mu/ician than the wren. Shakeſp. 

A painter may make a better face than ever 
was; but he mult do it by a kind of felicity, as 
a muſician that maketh an excellent air in muſick, 
and not by rule. | Vacon Eſſays. 

The praiſe of Bacchus then the ſweet mu/ician 


ſung; 


of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. . Dryden, 


MUSRK, muͤsk'. n. ſ. [{muſehzo, Ital. muſe, a. 


Miſt is a dry, light and frjable ſubſtance of a 
dark blackiſh colour, with ſome tinge of a pur- 
pliſh or blood colour in it, feeling ſomewhat 
{mooth or unctuous: its ſmell is highly perfum- 
ed, and too ſtrong to be agreeable' in any large 
quantity: its taſte is bitteriſh : it is brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, moſtly from the kingdom of 
Bantam, ſome from "Tonquin and Cochin China: 


the animal which produces it is of a very ſingu- 


lar kind, not agreeing with any eſtabliſhed genus: 
it is of the ze of a common goat but taller : the 
bag which contains the muſe, is three inches long 
and two wide, and ſituated in the lower part of 
the creature's belly. | „ 
Some putrefactions and excrements yield ex- 
cellent odours; as civet and muſt, Bacon. 


Mus x, müsk'. . /. Lmuſca, Lat.] Grape hya- 


cinth or grape flower. 
Mu's APPLE, müsk'-àApl. 2. /. A kind of 
apple. — aw RIS 
Mvu'sxCAT, mtisk'-kat. n. % [muſt and cat. 
The animal from which muſk is got. 
Mvu'sxCHER&Y, musk“-tshér-Ty. 1. ,, A ſort: 


* 


of cherry. | 
MU'SKET, mus'-klt: . /.”{monſquet; Fr. mo/- 
quetto, Ital. a ſmall hawk. Many of the 
fire-arms are named from animals.! 
1. A ſoldier's hand gun. 
A. a. 7 | 5 Kt Thou: 
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of which is the ſparrow hawk; ſo that 


 MvusxETo'oN, miUs-kE-to'n. n. . [mouſ- 


Mvu'sxr EAR, misk'-per, . /. Imuſt and pear.] 


And ſweeten'd every muyſtroſe of the dale. Million. 


Mv'sxy, mitis-ky. adj. [from mu/t.] Pra- 


or muſlin upon her head, ſhe attained to ſuch an 


MUS 


Thou. _- | 


Was ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſtets, Shak. All's well that ends ⁊vell. 
We practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 
you have out of your muſhets. Bacon. 
They charge their mutet, and with hot deſire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller. 
He perceived a body of their horſe within 
nmuſtet- ſnot of him, and advancing upon him, Clar. 
One was brought to us, ſhot with a nſtet- ball 
on the right ſide of his head. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. A male hawk of a ſmall kind, the female 


eyas muſket is a young unfledged male hawk 
of that kind. Hanmer, 
| | Here comes little Robin. 
How now my eyas mſtet, what news with 
| ou ? Shakeſp. 
The muſtet and the coyſtrel were too weak, 
Too fierce the falcon; but above the reſt, 
The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt. Dryden. 
MusxETRE“RN, mus-ke-teC'T. x, ſ. [from mu/- 
ket.] A ſoldier whoſe weapon 1s his muſket. 
Notwithſtanding they had lined ſome hedges 
with muſteteers, they purſued them till they were 
diſperſed.  », Clarendon. 


queton, Fr.] A blunderbuſs ; a ſhort gun of 
a large baxe. Dict. 
Mu'skixESss, müs- ky-nis. . ſ. [from mt. 
The ſcent of muſk. 
MuskME“LoN, musk'-mel-lin. 2. /. [muſt 
and melon.] A fragrant melon. 
The way of maturation of tobacco muſt be 
from the heat of the earth or ſun; we ſee ſome 
leading of this in unſtmelons, which are ſown u 


on a hot bed dunged below, upon a bank turned | 


upon the ſouth ſun. Bacon. 
A fragrant pear. , 
Mv'sxRoSE, mitsk'-r6z. 1. ſ. ſmut and roſe. 
A roſe ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from its fra- 
grance. | | 
In May and June come roſes of all kinds, 
except the muſt, which comes later. Bacon. 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 
'The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 


The muſeroſe will, if a luſty plant, bear flowers 
in Autumn without cutting. Boyle. 


grant; ſweet of ſcent. 
There eternal ſummer dwells, 
And weſt winds, with muſty wing, 
About the cedar'n allies ling 
Nard and Caſſia's balmy ſmells. 
Mv'sLixg, mbz'-lin. u. /. Linouſſelin, Fr.] A 
fine ſtuff made of cotton. 
By the uſe of certain attire made of cambrick 


evil art in the motion of her eyes. Taller, 
In half-whipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie, | 
And ſhuttle-cocks acroſs the counter ly. Gay. 


Myu'sROL, muz/-rol. u. / [muſerole, Fr.] The 
noſeband of a horſe's bridle. Bailey. 
Muss, müs“. 2. /. A ſcramble. 
When I cry'd hoa! e 
Like boys unto a t, kings would ſtart forth, 
And cry, Your will? Sbakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat, 


MussirA“ Trion, müs-sy-tä“- shün. 1. /. [mu 
fito, Lat.] Murmur; grumble. | 


Mv's$8VLMAN, mis'-sdl-min. x. J. A Ma- 


- hometan' believer. h 
MUST, möst'. verb imperfect. Lmiſſen, Dut.] 
To be obliged; to be by neceſſity. It 
is only uſed before a verb. Mu, is of 


all perſons-and tenſes, and uſed of perſons | 


and things. . 
Do you confeſs the bond? 
— do. 5 


Ailton. 


MUS 


— Then muft the Jew be merciful, _ | 

—On what compulſion mf I? tell me that? 
| | | Sbalqp. 
Au I needs bring thy ſon unto the land from 
whence thou cameſt? | Gen. XXIV. 5. 

Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it ſo; 
Tis but what we muſt in our Autumn do. Waller. 

Becauſe the ſame ſclf-exiſtent being neceſlarily 
is what he is, tis evident that what he may be, or 
hath the power of being, he myft be. Grew. 

Every father and brother of the convent has a 
voice in the election, which muft be confirmed by 
the pope. | Addiſon. 

MUST, miist'. n. . [muſtum, Lat.] New 
wine; new wort. 

If in the ut of wine, or wort of beer, before 
it be tunned, the burrage ſtay a ſmall time, and 
be often changed, it makes a ſovereign drink for 
melancholy. 
As a ſwarm of flies in vintage time, 

About the wine-preſs where ſweet nut is pour d, 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming ſound. 
| ST wth Milton. 

The wine itſelf was ſuiting to the reſt, 

Still working in the nut, and lately preſs d. Dryd. 

A frugal man that with ſufficient myſt _ 
His caſks repleniſh'd yearly; he no more 

Deſir'd, nor wanted. Philips. 

Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as myft and 

new ale, produce ſpaſms in the ſtotaach. 
| . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To MusT, maist/. v. a. {mavs, Welſh, ſtink- 
ing; mos, Dut. mouldineſs; or perhaps 
from 91074.) To mould; to make mouldy. 

Others are made of ſtone and lime; but they 
are ſubject to give and be moiſt, which will -/? 
corn. Mortimer. 

To MusT, must'. v. u. To grow mouldy. 


Fr.] Whiſkers ; hair on the upper hp. 
This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut 
off their beards, ſave only their mufaches, which 
they-wear long. Spenſer. 
Mvu'sTARD, mus'-tard../. [mwftard, Welſh ; 
| mouſtard, Fr. finapis.] A plant. Miller. 
The pancakes were naught, and the muſtard 
was good, fb Sha leſp. 
Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its foes, 
The roguiſh -/ierd, dang'rous to the noſe. King. 
Muſtard, in great quantities, would quickly 
bring the blood into an alkaline ſtate, and deſtroy 
the animal, . Arbuthnot, 

Tis your's to ſhake the ſoul, 


| With thunder rumbling ſrom the muſtard bowl. 


| Pope. 
Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or 
a muſtard pot. ps Fo Sift. 
To Mu'sTER, müs- tür. v. 2. To aſſemble 
in order to form an army. 
Why does my blood thus -fter to my heart, 
So diſpoſſeſſing all my other parts Dare 
Of neceſſary fitneſs? Shake/p. Meaſure for M.aſ. 
They reach the deſtin'd place, | 
And muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, 
And draw together. Blackmore's Creation. 


ToMU'STER, mus“ tür. v. a. Imouſteren, Dut.)] 


"I" 


| To bring together; to form into an army. 


The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, 
and the other quarter never muſtered nor ſeen, de- 
mands payment of his whole account. Spenſer. 

Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would zzufter all 
From twelve to ſeventy. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
I'll ufer up my friends, and meet your grace. 
e i N | ..  Shateſp. 
The principal ſcribe of the hoſt »ftered the 


le. | 4-5 : 2 Kings. 
2 I could muſter up, as well as you, 85 | 

My giants and my witches too. Donne. 

A daw tricked himſelf up with all the gay 


feathers he could ier . L Eftrange. 


5 


MvusTA'cHEs, mbs-$ta'-shis. 2. /. [muftaches, 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


i 


what muſty, 
6 ” 


MUS 
Old Anchiſes 
Review'd his after d race, and took the tale 
All the wiſe ſayings and advices which wle. 
phers could muyfer up to this purpoſe, have prove 
ineffectual to the common people. Tillsſ 
A man might have three hundred and eight Ki 
men in his family, without being heir to 44 
and might -yſer them up, and lead them cn. 
againſt the Indians. Lis i 
Having miſtered up all the forces he could think 
of, the clouds above, and the deeps below: the; 
- ſays he, are all the ſtores we have for water: 5 
Moſes directs us to no other for the cauſes of the 
deluge. Woedward's Natural Hiſt 
Mvu'sTER, mus'-thr. 2. /. {from the verb.] | 
1. A review of a body of forces. 
All the names 
Of thy confederates too, be no leſs great 
In hell than here: that when we would repeat 
Our ſtrengths in muſter, we may name you all, 
* | . Ben Inſa. 
2. A regiſter of forces muſtered. 
Ye publiſh the »u/ers of your own bands, aud 
proclaim them to amount to thouſands, Hy 
Deception takes wrong meaſures, and maky 
falſe muſters, which ſounds a retreat inſtead of 


2 charge, and a charge inſtead of a retreat. Sug, 


3. A collection: as, a mufter of peacocks, 
Ainſworth, 
4. To paſs muſter. To be allowed. FEY 
Such excuſes will not paſs muſter with Cod 
who_will allow no man's idleneſs to be the mes 
ſure of poſſible or impoſſible. LO South, 
Double dealers may paſs muſter for a while: but 
all parties waſh their hands of them in the conclu- 
ſion, L" Eftrange, 
Mvu'sTERBOOK, mùs“tür-bök'. u. . [mujer 
and hoo. A book in which the forces are 

E : 

Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him: for 

we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the muftr- 
book, | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Mu'STERMASTER, mus'-thr-mas-thr, », % 

(mufter and maſter.] One who ſuperintends 

the muſter to prevent frauds. 

A noble gentleman, then muſtermaſter, was aps 
pointed embaſſador unto the Turkiſh emperor, 
Es Knulles's Hiſtory 
Myuftermaſters carry the ableſt men in their 
* Pockets, g | Raleigh, 
Mvu'sTER-ROLL, mAs'-thr-r0l. 2. f. [muſter 
and roll.] A regiſter of forces. | 
How many inſignificant combatants are there 
in the Chriſtian camp, that only lend their names 
to fill up the muſter-roll, but never dream of go- 
ing upon ſervice? Decay of Pie). 
One tragick ſentence, if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd; 

Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, 
Though but perhaps a myter-roll of names. Pope. 
Mvu'sTiLY, müs“ty- ly. adv. {from muf;,) 

Mouldily. 
Mvu'sTiNEss, mis'-th-nls. x. /. [from muy.) 

Mould ; damp foulneſs. 

Keep them dry and free from muſtineſs. 
| ' * Evelyn's Kal:ndar, 
Mvu'sTyY, mus'-ty. adj. [from mu. 
1. Mouldy ; ſpoiled with damp ; moiſt and 
50 Was't thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtra v. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Piſtachoes, ſo they be good and not , made 
into a milk, are an excellent nouriſhment. Bac. 
Let thoſe that go by water to Graveſend pre- 
fer lying upon the boards, than on ty infections 
ſtraã x. | Harvy: 
2- Stale ; ſpoiled with age. 
While the graſs grows the proverb 1 4 
aleſþ. 


3. Vapid 
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Wo | 8. vapid 


2 4. Dull; heavy; 


5 | MUTABI LITY, 5 
. * hilité, Fr. mutabilis 7 5 : 
1. Changeableneſs ; not continuance in the 


LL. 2. Inconſtant; unſettled. 


W Mv'TaBLENESS, mü“täbl-nis. 1. J. 


* 


$ | 
3 

138 
Y 

"8 


MUT 
zd with fetidneſs. 


Nevius, every error paſs; 
foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pope. 
wanting pens wanting 
ractice in the occurrences ot lite. 
3 — married to a bookiſh man who 
has no knowledge of the world, is forced to take 
his affairs into her own hands, and to ſpirit him 
up now and then, that he may not grow muſty 
and unfit for converſation. Addiſon's Spectator. 
mti-ta-bil-ly-ty. . /. [muta- 
Lat.] 


Let not, like 
The wfly wine, 


yew >; | 

M eee of that end, for which they are 

made, maketh them alſo changeable. Hooker. 
My fancy was the air, moſt free, 1 

And full of mutability, | 5 

Big with chimeras. Suclling. 


Plato confeſſes that the heavens and the frame 


of the world are corporeal, and therefore ſubject 
to mutability, 


Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 


Nice longings, flanders, utability. Shakeſp. 


ture, accidental in their production, and mutable 
in their continuance, yet God's preſcience is as 
certain in him as the memory is or can be in us. 

5 I South's Sermons, 


For the mutable rank-ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter. 
| * | Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
I ſaw thee mutable : 


Milton. 

[from 
mutable.] Changeableneſs; uncertainty ; 
inſtability. 


me. 


Mora“ riox, mü-tä“-shün. . /. [mutation, 


Fr, mutatio, Lat.] Change; alteration. 
| His honour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worſe. . Shakeſp. 
The viciſſitude or mutations in the ſuperior globe 
are no fit matter for this preſent argument. 


To make plants grow out of the ſun or open 

air is a great mutation in nature, and may induce 

a change in the ſeed. | 
MUTE, mult: adj. [muet, Fr. mutus, Lat.] 


W 3. Silent; not vocal; not having the uſe of 


VOICE, ; | 
Why did he reaſon in my ſoul implant, 

And ſpeech, th' effect of reaſon ? To the mute 
My ſpeech is loſt ; my reaſon to the brute. Dryden. 
Mute ſolemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, 
Such as the majeſty of grief deſtroys. Oryden. 


1. Having nothing to ſay. 


Say the be mute, and will not ſpeak a word, 
- Then Fil commend her volubility. Shakeſp. 
1255 All ſat mute, | 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 
All the heav'nly choir ſtood mute, 
And ſilence was in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The, whole perplex d ignoble crowd, 
Mute to my queſtions, in my praiſes loud, 
Echo'd the word. 


| Prior. 
Murg, mt. n. . 


| I. One that has no power of ſpeech. 


Either our hiſtory ſhall with full mouth 

Speak freely of our acts; or elſe our grave, 

Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth. 
ty ny Sbaksſp. 

| Tour mute Vil be; 5 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not ſee. 


50 


be! : Stilling fleet. | 
2. Inconſtancy ; change of mind. 


Of fancy, fear'd leſt one day thou would'ſt leave 


Bacon. 


| . ' Mu/TABLE, mt'-tabl. adj. [mutabilis, Lat.] 
1. Subject to change; alterable. 3 
5 Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable na- 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


„ Shakeſp. | 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, no won- 


| 


der if he remain ſpeechleſs; as one muſt do, who 


„ 


from an infant ſhould be bred up amomgſt muter, | 
H. 


and have no teaching. r. 
Let the figures, to which art cannot give a 
voice, imitate the mutet in their actions. Dryden. 
2. A letter which without a vowel can make 
no ſound. : 
Grammarians note the eaſy pronunciation of 


| 
| 


a mute before a liquid, which doth not therefore 


neceſſarily make the preceding vowel long. Holder. | 


To Mork, muͤ't. v. . [mutir, Fr.] To 
dung as birds. | 
Mine eyes being open, the ſparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes. Tob. ii. 10. 
I could not fright the crows, 

Or the leaſt bird from -2uting on my head. 
| | Ben Fonſon, 
The bird not able to digeſt the fruit, from her, 
inconverted muting ariſeth this plant. Brown. 


Mv'TELY, mü't-Iy. adv. [from mute.] Silent- 


ly ; not vocally. | 
Driving dumb Silence from the portal door, 
Where he had mutely ſat two hours before, Milton. 
To MU'TILATE, mYul-til-lit. v. a. [mutiler, 
Fr. mutilo, Lat.] To deprive of ſome 
eſſential part. 


Such fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or mu- 


tilate the integrity of Adam, preventively conceive 
the creation of thirteen ribs. Brown. 
Sylburgius juſtly complains that the place is u- 
tilated. Stilling fleet. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whoſe fragments are ſo. beautiful as thoſe of 
Sappho. Addiſon. 
Ariſtotle's works were corrupted, from Strabo's 
account of their having been mutilated and con- 
ſumed with moiſture. Baker, 
MuriLA“T Iod, mü-ty-làa“-shün. 2. / [mutila- 


tion, Fr. mutilatio, from mutilo, Lat.] De- 


privation of a limb, or any eſſential part. 


The ſubject hath been oppreſſed by fines, im- 


priſonments, mutilations, pillories, and baniſhments, 
EY Clarendon. 

Mutilations are not tranſmitted from father to 
ſon, the blind begetting ſuch as can ſee: crip- 


ples, mutilate in their own perſons, do come out 


perfect in their generations. Brown. 


( 


MU'TINE, mu'-tin. . ſ. Lmutin, Fr. A 


mutineer; a mover of 
in uſe. 
In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me fleep; methought I lay 
Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes, Shakeſp. 
Like the mutines of Jeruſalem, _ 5 
Be friends a while. * Shakeſþ. King Fobn. 
Murixk'E R, mü-tin-né'r. u. /. [from mutin, 


inſurrection. Not 


Fr.] A mover of ſedition; an oppoſer of 
lawful authority. +] 
The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the | 


Spaniſh mutineers, was unjuſt. ; Bacon. 
Set wide the mufti's garden- gate; - 
For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have cafhiered ſeveral of their followers as 
mutineers, who have contradicted them in political 


converſations. 


Mv'Tixous, mU'-tin-nfis. adj. [mutind, Fr]. 


Seditious; buſy in inſurrection ; turbu- 
lent. | | 
| It tauntingly replied | 
To th' diſcontented members, th* mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 
The laws of England ſhould be adminiſtered, 
and the mutinous ſeverely ſuppreſſed. Hayward. 
Lend me your guards, that if perſuaſion fail, 
Force may againſt the mutinous prevail. Waller. 
My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd ; 
Their wants are now grown mutinous and loud. 
bs Dryden. 
Mvu'TIixovSLY, mY-tin-nfis-ly. adv. [from 
mutinous.] Seditioufly ; turbulently. 
A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, 
was to govern a people in nature mutinouſly proud, 


and always before uſed to hard governours. Sidney 


/ 


Addiſon. t 


M UT 
Men imprudently often, ſeditiouſly and mut. 
nouſly ſometimes, employ their zeal for perſons, 
Spratt's Sermons, 
Mvu'TinNovusNEtgss, mͤ“tin-nüs- nls. . /. [from 
mutinous.] Seditiouſneſs; turbulence, 
To Mu“ rixv, mu -ti-ny, v. 1. [mutiner, Fr.] 
To riſe againſt authority; to make inſur- 
rections; to move ſedition. | 


The ſpirit of my father begins to zwntiny againſt . 


this ſervitude. 
The people mutiny, the fort is mine, 
And all the ſoldiers to my will incline. Waller. 
When Cæſar's army mutinied, and grew trouble- 
ſome, no argument could appeaſe them. South. 
Mvu'TiNy, mü'-ti-ny. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
Inſurrection; ſedition. „ 
Ihhe king fled to a ſtrong caſtle, where he was 
gathering forces to ſuppreſs this autiny. Sidney. 
P tht war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them. Shake/p. Coriol. 
In moſt ſtrange poſtures . 
We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. 
— There is a mutiny in 's mind. | 
Leſs than if this frame 
Of heav'n were falling, and theſe elements 
Ig mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ſtedfaft earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Shakeſs. 


Soldiers grow pernicious to their maſter who 


becomes their ſervant, and is in danger of their 
mutinies, as much as any government of ſeditious. 
. Temple. 
Zo MUTTER, muͤt'-tür. v. u. [mutire, muſe 
fare, Lat.] To grumble ; to murmur. 
What would you aſk me, that I would deny, 
Or ſtand ſo mutt'ring on? Shakeſp. Othello. 
How! what does his caſhier'd worſhip mutter ? 
5 | Shakeſp. 
Skylow'rd, and mutt*ring thunder ſome ſad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal ſin 
Original! : Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They may treſpaſs, and do as they pleaſe z no 
man dare accuſe them, not ſo much as mutter 
againſt them. Burton. 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 
Are 9 and clatt'ring ſticks cry, play, play, 
| ay: | | 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ſtare, 
And mutter to himſelf, ha, gens barbare . 
And it is well he utter, well for him; 
Our butchers elſe would tear him limb from limb. 
. a . Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut 
out, it could not forbear muttereng. Addiſon's Spe. 


20 Mu'TTER, müt“- tür. v. a. To utter with 
imperfect articulation; to grumble forth. 
Amongſt the ſoldiers this is muttered, 4 
That here you maintain ſev'ral factions. Shaleſp, 
A kind of men, ſo looſe of ſoul, | | 
That in their ſleep will mutter their affairs. Shakeſp. 
Your lips have ſpoken lies, your tongue hath 
muttered per verſeneſs. Jaiab, lix. 2. 
A hateful prattling tongue, 
That blows up jealouſies, and heightens fears, 
By muttering pois'nous whiſpers in mens cars. 
: TH Creech, 
Mvu'TTER, miit-thr. . /. [from the ver 
Murmur ; obſcure utterance; 
Without his rod revers'd, ; 
And backward multers of diſſevering power, 
We cannot free the lady. Milton. 


Mu'TTERER, mutt'-thr-rar, . f. [from mutter,} 
. Grumbler ; murmurer. — 


— 


| Mu'TTERINGLY,mitt'-thr-ring-ly. ad v. [fro 


muttering.] With a low voice; without 


diſtinct articulation. ©» . _ "I 
MU'TTON, müt' n. u. /. Lnouton, Fr.] 
1. The fleſh of ſheep dreſſed for food. 
The fat of roaſted mutton or beef, falling on the 
birds, will baſte them. Sui, Direct. to the Cook, 


2. A ſheep. Now only in ludicrous language. 
A 2 | Here's 


Shakeſp. As you like it. | 


— 


b.] | 
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Here's too ſmall a paſture for fuch ſtore of mut- | 


fons. | Shakeſ}. 
The fleſh of muttons is better taſted where the 
ſheep fred upon wild thyme and wholeſome herbs. 
Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 

Within a ſew days were brought out of the coun- 
try two thouſand muttons. Hayward's Edward VI. 


MurTrToNFr1!'sT, mut'n-flst'. n. /. [mutton and 
jt.) A hand large and red. | 
Will he who ſaw the ſoldiers muttonfi/?, 
And ſaw thee maul'd, appear within the liſt 
To witneſs truth. Dryden Juvenal. 


MU'TUAL, mY'-tsht-al. adj. [mutuel, Fr. 
mutuus, Lat.] Reciprocal; each acting in 

return or correſpondence to the other. 

| Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 

You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 

By the ſweet power of muſick. Sbaleſp. 
What ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, 

Your rural cares and pleaſures are the ſame. Pope. 


 Mvu'TVUALLY, muü'-tshü-Al-Iy. adv. [from 
mutual.) Reciprocally ; in return. 
He never bore | 
Like labour with the reſt ; where th' other inſtru- 

74 ments „ 

Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 
And mutually participate. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anſwer'd my affection. Shateſp. 

The tongue and pen nutualiy aſſiſt one another, 
writing what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking what we 
write. | | Holder, 
- Pellucid ſubſtances act upon the rays of light 
at a diſtance, in refrating, reflecting and in- 
flecting them, and the rays mutually agitate the 


— 


parts of thoſe ſubſtances at a diſtance for heating 


them. :  Newvton's Opticks, 


They mutually teach, and are taught, that leſſon |' 


of vain confidence and ſecurity, Atterbury's Serm. 
May I the ſacred pleaſures know 
Of ſtricteſt amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutually may ſhare 
Gladneſs and anguiſh. | Philips. 
MuTvu&4'LITY, mu-tshii-al'-lv-ty. . /. [from 
mutual.) Reciprocation. ; | 
Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when theſe u- 
tualities fo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes 
the incorporate concluſion. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Mv'zzLE, mz. n. /. [muſeau, Fr.] 
1. The mouth of any thing; the mouth of a 
. + man in contempt. 1 8 
But ever and anon turning her-muzz/e toward 
me, ſhe threw ſuch a proſpe upon me, as might 
well have given a ſurfeit to any weak lover's ſto- 
mach. Py Sidney, 
Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in 
the velocity with which it leaves the muzzle of the 
cannon, would require twenty-five years to paſs 
| Cheyne. 


- * 


from us to the ſun. 5 
If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir 
the fire with the tongs; if the tongs be not at 
hand, uſe the muzzle of the bellows. Swift, 
2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hinders 
to bite. EPR eb... Ek e bY 
The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks _ 
The muzzle of reſtraint; and the wild dog 


- * Shall fleſh his tooth on ev'ry innocent. Shake/p. | 


„ Greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around 
 * his chair; 125 : 


With golden muzzle all their mouths were bound. | 
{50244 . . 2 | Dryden. 
To Mvu'zzLE, mtzl, v. n. To bring the 


mouth near. 2 

The bear muzzles, and ſmells to him, puts his 

noſe to his mouth and to his ears, and at laſt leaves 

- him. | 4 ; 5 L' Eftrange. 
To MUZZLE, müzll. v. a. N 

2. To bind the mouth. 


| 


This butcher's cur is venom mouth'd, and l 
Have not the pow'r to muzzle him; therefore beſt 
Not wake him in his ſlumber. Shakeſp. 


The bear, the boar, and every ſavage name, 
Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, 


— 


And muzzled though they ſeem, the mutes devour, 
| Dryden. 
Through the town with flow and ſolemn air, 
Led by the noſtril, walks the muzz/ed bear. Gay. 
2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe, A low 
word. | 
The nurſe was then nuzzling and coaxing of 
the child. | L' Eftrange. 
3. To reſtrain from hurt. 1 
| My dagger muzzl:d 
Left it ſhould bite its maſter, and ſo prove, 
As ornaments often do, too dangerous. Shakeſp. 
My, my or my. pronoun poſſeſſive. [See 
Mint.) Belonging to me. W is uſed 
before a ſubſtantive, and ine anciently and 
properly before a vowel. My 1s now com- 
monly uſed indifferently before both. My 
is uſed when the ſubſtantive follows, and 
mine when it goes before: as, his is my 
book ; this book is mine. 
Fler feet ſhe in vy neck doth place. Sper/er. 
I conclude my reply with the words of a Chriſtian 


oet. : Bramball. 
If ny ſoul Nad free election | 
To diſpoſe of her affection. Waller. 


I ſhall preſent ny reader with a journal. A:/d;/o7:. 
MyY'NCHEN, min'-shin. 1. J. [myncþen, Sax.) 
A nun. ] ict. 


A deſcription of the muſcles. | 
Mr'/oLogy, my-0l-16-dzhy. n. /. 
Fr.] The deſcription and doctrine of the 
muſcles. 3 
To inſtance in all the particulars, were to write 
a whole ſyſtem of myology. Cheyne's Philsſoph. Prin. 
My'oey, my'-0-py. u. ſ. [pwwl.] Shortneſs 
of ſight. | 
Mv'RIAp, myr'-ryad. n. |. [wipag.] 
I. The number of ten thouſand. 
2. Proverbially any great number. 
Aſſemble thou, 
Of all thoſe rind, which we lead, the chief, 
Milton. 
Are there legions of devils who are continually 
deſigning and working our ruin? there are alſo 
myriads of good angels who are more cheerful and 
officious to do us good. Tillotſon, 
Safe fits the goddeſs in her dark retreat; 
Around her, myriads of ideas wait 
And endleſs ſhapes. ; | Prior. 
MyY'/sxMiDon, mer'-my-din. 2. .. [uuprurdir.] 
Any rude ruffian ; ſo named from the ſol- 
diers of Achilles. | 


The maſs of the people will not endure to be 


* 


* 


- 


their myrmydens, though theſe be ever ſo nume- 
rous, and compoſed of their own repreſentatives. 
| | | K!. 
MyRO'BALAN, mi-röb“-A-län. Res Mt [-nyroba- 
lanus, Lat.] A fruit. | 
The myrobalens are a dried fruit, of which we 


| ſtone and kernel, having the pulpy part more or 


tion of five different trees growing in the Eaſt 
Indies, where they are caten preſerved. Hill. 
The myrobelan hath parts of contrary natures; 

for it is ſweet, and yet aſtringent. * Bacon. 
Myro'POLIST, mYy-rop'-p6-list. 2. /. CH 

and nt. One who ſells unguents. 
Mrxan, meèr“. . J. {myrrha, Lat. myrrbe, 
{Fro I Kas, | 

_  Myrrh iis a vegetable product of the gum reſin 
kind, ſent to us in looſe granules from the ſize of 


F 


* 


Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy bliſsful bow'r, | 


MrY'oGRareny, my-Og/-gri-fy. n. ſ. [muoyapia.] 
I 


Im yologie, | 


governed by Clodius and Curio, at the head of 


have five kinds: they are fleſhy, generally with a | 


leſs of an auftere acrid taſte : they are the produc- | 


MY'S 


brown colour with more or leſs of an admit 
yellow: its taſte is bitter and acrid with a 
aromatick flavour, but very nauſeous ; its fy, ; 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable: it is brought 5 
Ethiopia, but the tree which produces it is wholly 
unknown. Our myrrb is the very drug ky, 
by the ancients under the ſame name. il 
The myrrbe ſweet bleeding in the bitter wound 
. . Spenſer 

I dropt in a little honey of roſes, with à fc 
drops of tincture of myrrh. Wiſeman; Surgery 


MY'RRHINE, mer'-rin. adj. [mprrhing,, Lat, 
Made of the myrrhine ſtone. 
How they quaff in gold, 
Cryſtal and myrrbine cups imboſs'd with gem 
And ſtuds of pearl. Milton's Paradiſ: Regaine 


MY'RTiFORM, mer'-ty-farm. ad). L myrtus aud 
Form.) Having the ſhape of myrtle, 

My'xTLE, mer'tl. 2. /. {wyrtus, Lat, myrts 
Fr.] A fragrant tree ſacred to Venus. 

The flower of the myrtle conſiſts of ſeveral 
leaves diſpoſed in a circular order, which exyang 
in form of a roſe; upon the top of the ſoot.-ſtal 

is the ovary, which has a ſhort ſtarlike cup, di. 
vided at the top into five parts, and expanded; the 
ovary becomes an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided 
into three cells, which are full of kidney-ſnaped 
ſeeds. | Miller. 

There will I make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
Imbroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 
was of late as petty to his ends, 
As in the morn dew on the zyrile leaf 
To his grand ſea, Shakeſp. Antony and Clerpatra, 
Democritus would have Concord like a fair vir- 
gin, holding in one hand a pomegranate, in the 
other a bundle of yrile; for ſuch is the nature * 
of theſe trees, that if they be planted, though a 
good ſpace one from the other, they will meet, 
and with twining one embrace the other. Peacham, 
Nor can the muſe the gallant Sidney paſs 
The plume of war! with early lawrels crown'd, 
The lover's myrile and the poet's bay. Thomſm, 

MyS$E'LF, my-SELf', n. . Iny and /elf.] 

I. An emphatical word added to J: as, I 
myſelf do it, that is, not 1 by proxy; not 
another, | 

As his hoſt, 
1 ſhould againſt his murth'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife . Shakeſp. Macbell. 
2. The reciprocal of J, in the oblique caſe, 
'They have miſſed another pain, againſt which 
I ſhould have been at a loſs to defend / 
1 Swift's Examiner, 

3. J is ſometimes omitted, to give force to 
the ſentence. | | 

Myſelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And try to gain his pardon. Addijot 
MysSTaG0'6ve, mis'-ta-gog. n. J. [murayuy; 
 myſlagogus, Lat.] One who interprets di- 
vine myſteries ; alſo one who keeps church 
relicks, and ſhews them to ſtrangers. Bailey. 

MySTE'RIARCH, mls-téè-ry-Ark. 2. /. L Ari 
and apxn.) One preſiding over myſteries. 

MysTE'RIOUS, mis-t@-ryas. adj. Lmiſterieur; 
Fr. from my/tery.] | "os 


1. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding ; au- 
fully obſcure. 


ure { 
eculia, 


Shakeſh, 


* 
* 


God at laſt | 
Io Satan, firſt in ſin, his doom apply'd, . 
Though in »yferious terms. Milton's Paradiſe Life 

Then the true Son of knowledge firſt appear d, 

And the old dark myſterious clouds were clear'd. 
. | Denban. 
2. Artfully perplexed. 

Thoſe er who were diſtinguiſhed for nile 

rious kill in government, found, by the event, that 
they had ill confulted their own quiet, or the ha” 
pineſs of their people. 7 Suff. 
oz, My $TE'R10VSL) 


. 


3 


* 7 4 75 
MYS 
: . 3 TE: Fo | 8 
fſusſteriou s.]! 4 ; 
* manner above r 
4 rely; enigmatic ally. 
* r def rstien contained in this one 
8 3 1 being after the manner of 
= ord, try or examine, being 7 ; 
as W ftcries, my/eriouſly and ſecretly deſcribed, there 
4 3 to belie ve that there is in it very much 
5 9 at Taylor's Worthy Gommunicant. 
| | F Wh ſtair myſteriouſly was meant. 
rsrEKiovsxzss, mls-tè-ryus-nls. n. J. 
WE {from myſter ou J. | 
. Holy obſcurity. | ; 
4 My purpoſe is, to gather together into an union 
mm thoſe ſeveral portions of truth, and differing ap- 
I prehenſions of myſteriouſeſe. Taylor's Worthy Comm. 
| 0 \ Artful difficulty or perplexity. Fg 
, My'STERIZE, mls'-te-riz. v. a, [from 
W mterz.] To explain as enigmas. 15 
=” eng their enſigns, they make the parti- 
BE cular ones of the twelve tribes accommodable unto 
me twelve figns of the zodiack. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
W1Y'STERY, mls'-tE-ry. n. /. Luc thin; 1. 
TTT 
Something above human intelligence; 
bſomething awfully obſcure. | 
WW They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heav'n | 
wil not have earth to know. Shep. Coriolanus. 
= Upon holy days, let the matter of your medita- 
W tions be according to the my/ery of the day; and 
W to your ordinary de votions of every day, add the 
prayer which is fitted to the myſtery. Taylor. 
= If God ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us this great 
W my/cry of the Trinity, or ſome other my/eries in 
W our holy religion, we ſhould not be able to under- 
and them, unleſs he would beſtow on us ſome new 
W faculties of the mind. l Stoift. 


Milton. 


| 


Mx's Tier, mlis-ty-kal, 


MVS 


An enigma; any thing artfully made dif- 


ficult. 


2, 


To thy great comfort in this »y/tery of ill opi- | 


nions, here's the twin brother of thy letter. 
Shalefp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 
And moral zyferies with art unfold, Granville. 
3. A trade; a calling: in this ſenſe it ſhould, 
according to Warburton, be written miftery, 
from meſtier, Fr. a trade. 
And that which is the nobleſt yſterie, 
Brings to reproach and common infamy. Spenſer. 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries and trades, * 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. Shakeſ. 


Mrv'sTiCx, mis'-tik. F adj. myſticus, Lat.) 


1. Sacredly obſcure. 6 
Let God himſelf that made me, let not man that 
knows not himſelf, be my inſtructor, concerning 
the ical way to heaven. | Hooker. 
From ſalvation all fleſh being excluded this 
way, God hath revealed a way ical and ſuper- 
natural, Hooker, 
2. Involving ſome ſecret meaning; emble- 
matical. 7 | | A. 
Ye five other wand'ring fires! that move 
In my/fick dance not without ſong, reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
; Milton. 
It is Chriſt's body in the ſacrament and out 
of it; but in the ſacrament not the natural truth, 
but the ſpiritual and myſtical. Taylor's Worthy Com. 
It is plain from the Apocalypſe, that ical 
Babylon is to be conſumed by fire. Burnet, 
3. Obſcure; ſecret. 
Leſt new fears diſturb the happy ſtate, 


Know, IL have ſearch'd the my/tich rolls of fate. 
| Dryden. 


„ * 7 d * 
* a 
1 * , 


— 


riable ſound : as, no, name, net; it is 
ſometimes after 2 almoſt loſt; as, 
condemn, contemn. 
Uo NAB, nab'. v. a. [nappa, Swed.] To 
catch unexpectedly ; to ſeize without warn- 
ing. A word ſeldom uſed but in low lan- 
guage, ; . . 
Wacker, or NAK ER, näk Ir. 2. /. [concha 
margritiſera, Lat.) A ſhell that contained 


N A ſemivowel, has in Engliſh an inva- 
15 


#3 - | KEW 1 
WADIR, ni-der. 1. ,. [Arab.] The point 
under foot directly oppoſite to the zenith. 
As far as four bright ſigns comprize, | 
The diſtant zenith from the zadir lies Creech, 
Narr, nif. n, ſ. [mergus cirrhatus.] A kind 
LE * ſeabird. | | 
Nac, nag'. 7. J. [nagge, Dut.) . 
I. Aſmall horſe, A bein familiar language. 
| A hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
1 good horſefleſh; but the nag would he too 
; Thy nage, the leaneſt things alive, 755 
very hard thou lov'ſt to drive. 
of * in contempt. 
ur ribauld nag of Egypt 
Hoiſts fails, and flies, Sole. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Prior. 


IH * 


| L'Eftrange. 
| 


7 — 


| 


2 


ö 


„ 


4 


ML na nf. Ing, Sax. nagel, Germ.) | 


MW T. 


Mr'sTiCALLY, mis“-ty-kàl-ly. adv. [from 
myſtical.] In a manner, or by an act, im- 
plying ſome ſecret meaning. : 

Theſe two in thy ſacred bofom hold, 

Till y/tically join'd but one they be. Donne. 
Mr'sTICALNEss, mls'-ty-kal-nlis. 2. /. [from 
7my/iical.] Involution of ſome ſecret mean- 
ing. 
MyTHOLo'G1CAL, my-th6-10dzh/-y-k4l, adi. 
[from mytbology.} Relating to the expli- 
cation of fabulous hiſtory. SES 

The original of the conceit was probably hiero- 
glyphical, which after became mythological, and by 
tradition ſtole into a total verity, which was but 

partially true in its covert ſenſe and morality. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

MYTHOLO'GICALLY, my-th6-16dzh'-y-kel-F. 

adv, [from niytholagical.] In a manner ſuit- 

able to the ſyſtem of fables. 


MyTHO'LOGIST, my-thol'-16-dzhist. 2. / 
Lfrom Mythalogy.] A relator or expoſitor 
of the ancient fables of the heathens. 
The grainmarians and mythologifts ſeem to be 
altogether unacquainted with his writings. Creech 
It was a celebrated problem among the ancient 
mytbologiſts, What was the ſtrongeſt thing, what 
the-wiſeſt, and what the greateſt ? Norris, 


To MyTHo'LOG1zE, myY-thel-16-dzhiz. v. 1. 
from mythology.] To relate or explain the 
fabulous hiſtory of the heathens. 2 

MrTHO'LoGy, my-thoV-16-dzby. 2. . [u. 
and n4y©-; mythologie, Fr.] Syſtem of fables; 
explication of the fabulous hiſtory of the 
gods of the heathen world. Ft, 

The modeſty of mythology deſerves to be com- 
mended: the ſcenes there are laid at a diſtance; 


it is once upon a time, in the days of yore, and 
in the land of Utopia, Bentley. 


N. 


NA 


1. The hard cruſt or horny ſubſtance at the 
ends of the fingers and toes. 
My zails can reach unto thine eyes. Shaleſp. 
The meaneſt ſculptor in th ZZmilian ſquare 
Can imitate in braſs the aui and hair; 5 
Expert in trifles. . NO PHen 
The nails of our fingers give ſtrength to thoſe 
parts in the various functions they are put to; 
and defend the numerous nerves and tendons that 
are under them. | Ray. 


2. The talons of birds ; the claws or paws of 

beaſts. | 2.0 | 
3. A ſpike of metal by 
tened together. | | 
ſtrength drives out another; 


Ld 


As one nail by 
So the remembrance of my former love - 
Is by a newer object ſoon forgotten. Shakeſp. 
For the body of ſhips, no nation doth equal 
England, nor for the oaken timber to build them ; 


and we need not borrow iron for ſpikes or nails, | 
£348 Bacon, | 


4 


to faſten them together, . 
The load- ſtone mines in the ſhore of India, 
are ſo placed in abundance and vigour, that it 
proves an adventure of hazard to paſs thoſe coaſts 
in a ſhip with iron nails. , Broꝛon. 


— 


which things are faſ- | 


ne MER] 


An equivocal word uſed for the * of the hand 
or foot, and for an iron rail to faiten any thing. 


WM N 2 7 5 Walls. 
4. A ſtud; a boſs : ;: | 7 OE f 
For not the deſk with ſilver rats, , 

Nor bureau of expence, F 
Nor ſtandiſh well japan'd avails 1 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swift, 


- quarter. | 


5. A meaſure of length; two inches and a 


6. On the nail. Readily; immediately; with- 
out delay. Ionce ſuppoſed it from a counter 
ſtudded with nails, but have ſince found in 
an old“ record, ſoluere ſuper unguem. It 

therefore means into the hang. 

We want our money on the n.. 
The, banker's ruin'd if he pays. + Stoift s Poems 

7 Nail, nil... a; [from the noun ) 

I. To faſten with. nas. 
To the croſs he nails thy enemies 

The law that is againſt thee, and the fins -; 


Of all mankind, with him are erucify' d. Milton, | 
oh the wounded part. 


* . 


— — pa 


' Heclafp'd his hand u 
The ſecond ſhafr came- \ ift and uneſſ ved, = 
| Anil lere d Re bank aug ganz es hisdide.. | 


Hung by the handle, on a driven nail, Dryden 


# 


| s + . pO : 3 Tx” Dry gen. 
2. To ſtud with nails 


3. Plain; evident; not hidden. 


- 


And with preſented naleangſi out- face 


With collars and harneſs. „ 
NAME, nam. u. / {nama, Sax. naem, Dut.] | 


Than any is in hell. 


NAM 
In armour glorious to behold, | 
The rivets of your arms were nail d with gold. 
| Dryden. 
Na'tttr, nY-lar. #. , [from nail.] One 
whoſe trade is to forge nails; a nail-maker. 
NA KED, nY-kld. adj. [nacov, Sax] | 
1. Wanting clothes; uncovered ; bare. 
A philoſopher being aſked in what a wiſe man 


differed from a fool? anſwered, ſend them both 
naked to thoſe who know them not, and you ſhall 


perccive. Bacon. 

| He pitying how they ſtood 

Before him mated to the air, that now | 
Muſt ſuffer change; | 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts. Milton. 


2. Unarmed ; defenceleſs; unprovided. 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 

I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have leſt me naked to mine enemies. Shakeſp. 
| | Ungrateful men ! a 
Behold my boſom nated to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 
Addiſon. 


The truth appears ſo n4ked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shakeſp. 
4. Mere; bare; wanting the neceſſary ad- 
ditions; fimple; abſtracted. | 
Not that God doth require nothing unto hap- 
3 at the hands of men, ſaving only a naled be- 
ief, for hope and charity we may not exclude; 
but that without belief. all other things are as no- 
thing, and it is the ground of thoſe other divine 


NA/KEDLY, na- kid-Iy. adv. 
3. Without covering. | FE 
2. Simply; merely; barely; in the abſtract. 
Though ſeveral ſingle letters aaledly conſidered, 
are found to be articulations only of ſpirit or 
breath, and not of breath vocalized; yet there is 
that property in all letters of aptneſs to be con- 
joined in ſyllables, _ Holder. 
3. Diſcoverably; evidently. | 
So blinds the ſharpeſt counſels of the wiſe | 
This overſhadowing Providence on high, 0 
And dazzleth all their cleareſt- ſighted eyes, 
That they ſee not how zakedly they lie. Daniel. 


NAK EDNESss, ni-kid-nls. 1. /. [from naked.] | 
1x. Nudity; 


want of covering. 
My face I'll grime with filth; 


The winds and perſecutions of the ſky. Shateſp. 
Nor he their outward only, with the ſkins 
Of beaſts; but inward natedneſs, much more 
Opprobrious! with his robe of righteouſneſs 
Arraying, cover'd from his Father's iight. Milton. 
1 entreat my gentle readers to ſow on their 
tuckers again, and not to imitate the natzdneſs, 
but the innocence of their mother Eve. Addiſon. 
Thou to be ftrong muſt put off every dreſs, 
Thy only armour is thy natednefs. | 
2. Want of provifion for defence. | 
Spies, to ſee the natedneſs of the land are come. 


„ VVT Geneſis. | 
3. Plainneſs ; evidence; want of concealment. | 


Why feek'i thou to cover with-exculs 
That Which appears in proper akedn:ſs *  Shakeſp. 


Nati, na J, An awl, ſuch as collar- | 


” 


| makers or ſhocmakers uſe,” 


Whole bridle and ſaddle, whitleather and nall, 


- 


1. The diſcriminative. appellation of an in- 
// . ͤ TEL 
What is thy nan: 
Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
No: though chou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 


9. An opprobrious 
1 | 


Prior. 


 Tuffer. | 


or ideas were either of them innate. 


NAM 


He called their names after the names his father 
had called them, Gen. xxvi. 18. 
Thouſands there were in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn, Dryd. 
2. The term by which any kind or ſpecies is 
diſtinguiſhed. | 
What's in a name? That which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet. SHL. 
[f every particular idea that we take in, ſhould 
have a diſtin& name, names muſt be endleſs, Locke. 
3. Pexſon. | 
They liſt with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dry. 
4. Reputation; character. | 
The king's army was the laſt enemy the weſt 
had been acquainted with, and had left no good 
name behind. | | Clarendon. 
5. Renown ; fame; celebrity; eminence ; 
praiſe ; remembrance ; memory; diſtinc- 
tion ; honour. | 2 
What men of name reſort to him? 
—S$ir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier; 
And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, 
And many others of great name and worth. Shak. 
Viſit eminent perſons of great name abroad; to 
tell how the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon. 
Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 


| Dryden. 

A hundred knights 
Approv'din fight, and men of mighty name. Dryd. 
Theſe ſhall be towns of mighty fame, | 
Tho' now they lie obſcure, and lands without a 
name. | . Dryden. 
Bartolus is of great name; whoſe authority is 
as much valued amongſt the modern lawyers, as 
Papinian's was amongſt the ancients. Baker. 


6. Power delegated ; imputed character. 
1 90 In the name of the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Baniſh him. Sbalęſp. Coriolanus. 
7. Fictitious imputation. „ 

When Ulyiles with fallacious arts, 

Had forg'd a treaſon in my patron's name, 

My kiniman fell. 
8. Appearance; not reality; aſſumed character. 

I'll to him again, in the aame of Brook; 

He'll tell me all his purpoſe; Shateſp. 
| There is a friend which is only a friend in name. 
Ecclus. 
appellation. 

The huſband 
Bids her confeſs; calls her ten thouſand names; 


In vain ſhe kneels. Granville. 
Like the watermen of Thames 
I row by, and call them names. Smwift's Miſtel. 


To NAME, ni'm. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To diſcriminate by a particular appellation 
impoſed. | | 
I mention here a ſon of theking's whom Florizel 
1 now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 
To ſpeak of Perdita. 0 Shakeſp. 
Thou haſt had ſeven huſbands, neither waſt 
thou named after any of them. Tob. ini. 8. 
His name was called Jeſus, which was ſo named 
of the angel before he was conceived. Zuke, ii. 21. 
3 Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work, Confuſion nam d. Milton. 
2. To mention by name. 8 | 
Accuſtom not thy mouth to ſwearing : neither 
uſe thyſelf to the naming of the Holy One. Ecclus. 
My tongue could name whate'er I ſaw. Milton. 
' Thoſe whom the fables name of monſtrous ſize. 


3. To ſpecify; to nominate, 

Did my father's godſon ſeek your life ? 
He whom my father am? your Edgar. Shake/p. 
FEE Bring me him up whom I ſhall name. 1 Sam. 
| et any one name that propoſition, whoſe terms 


My nene's Macbeu. |, Shateſp- 


| 4 To utter; to mention. 
1 


Thy name, tis all a ghoſt can have, remains. 


Dryden s neid. 


Milton. 


Locle. 


NAP 


. Let my name be named on them. 


5. To entitle. 
Celeſtial, whether among the thr 
Of them the higheſt. ones or an 


N4'MELESs, nà'm-Is. adj. [from 22 
r. Not diſtinguiſhed by 
appellation. a 
| On the cold earth lies th* unregarded kin 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs i 
The milky way, 
Fram'd of many nameleſi ſtars. Wat 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair ſhrine We td 
And ſacred, place by Dryden's awful dug. wu 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, ; 
To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring ea 


Gen, Uri 


Me. 
any diſeriminati 


| by 
2. One of which the name is not known 
mentioned. 3 7 
Little credit is due to accuſations of this tj, 
when they come from ſuſpected, that is, fe 
nameleſs pens. 


Such imag'ry of greatneſs. ill became 


8, fron 
Atterbuy 


Ham 

Na mELY, ni'm-lf. adv. [from naw! 

Particularly ; ſpecially; to mention b 
name, 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her u: 
ſay the ſame which diligent beholders of her wa 
have obſerved; namely, that ſhe provideth for il 
living creatures nouriſhment which may ſuffice, 


Hoy, 


Which of theſe ſorrows is he ſubje& to? 


o none of theſe, except it be the laſt; 

Namely, ſome love that drew him oft from home, 

: 5 Shale 

The council making remonſtrances unto 1 

Elizabeth, of the continual conſpiracies again! 

her life; and namely, that a man was 

taken, who ſtood ready in a very ſuſpicious mu. 

ner to do the deed; adviſed her to go leſs abrul 

_ weakly attended, But the queen anſwered, tht 
ſhe had rather be dead, than put in cuſtody, 

| Bain, 

For the excellency of the ſoul, namely, its pot 

of divining in dreams; that ſeveral ſuch dit. 

nations have been made, none can queſtion. 


heart to wiſdom, does at the ſame time take the 
moſt proper method for gaining long life, richs, 
and reputation, Addiſon's Guariith 


Na'mer, ni'-mar. . /. [from name.] On 
who calls or knows any by name, 


Na'MESAKE, ni'm-8ak. 2. /. One that l 
the ſame name with another. 
Nor does the dog-fiſh at ſea, much more mat 
out the dog of land, than that his cognominal, « 
nameſake in the heavens. Brown's Vulg. In 
One author is a mole to another: it is impo- 
ſible for them to diſcover beauties; they haveegg 
only for blemiſhes : they can indeed ſee the ligt, 
as is ſaid of their namgſales; but immediztaf 
us their ep ess. Alla 


NAP, nip'. 2. /. nœppan, Sax. to ſleep! 
. ber; A ſhort ſleep, A word ludicroulf 
Uled. : 

Mopſa fat ſwallowing of ſleep with open month 
making ſuch a noiſe, as no body could lay f- 
_ ſtealing of a nap to her charge. Vue 

Let your bounty take a nap, and 1 vu 


* 


it anon. 8 
The ſun had long ſince in the lap 

2 Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Huli. 
| 80 long as I'm at the forge you are fill tak 
Pour gap. _ L Ei 5. 


| 3s [Pnoppa, kl Down ; villous * 
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A. nameleſs dwelling, and an unknown name. | 


8 


* 3 ob th "C9 
oe vs OR O16 og 


f Adiiſn oh N 

Solomon's choice does not only inſtruc us u 
that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out 4 0 
fine moral to us; namely, that he who applies lis 


NAP 


not thoſe leaves ſhe made a butterfly 

51 ee device and wondrous flight; 

; The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The ſilken down, with which his back is dight. 


Jack Cade the dothier means to dreſs the 


Plants, though they have no prickles, have a 
kind of downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; 
Which down or nap cometh of a ſubtil ſpirit, in a 
: | ſoft or fat ſubſtance. | 3 Bacon. 
ah! where muſt needy poet ſeek for aid, 
BS when duſtandrain at once his coat invade 
His only coat! where duſt confus'd with rain 
WE Roughcns the nap, and leaves a mingled ſtain. 


Sift. 


rr, näp'“. v. a. [Pnecppan, Sax.) 


. I pinely careleſs. 1 i 
They took him napping in his bed. Hudibras, 
AA wolf took a dog zapping at his maſter's door. 
5 7 L' Effrange. 
What is ſeriouſly related by Helmont, that foul 


WE liven, ſtopt in a veſſel that hath wheat in it, will |. 


in twenty-one days time turn the wheat into mice; 
WE without conjuring, one may gueſs to have been 
= the philoſophy and information of ſome houſewite, 
EX who had not ſo carefully covered her wheat, but 
chat the mice could come at it, and were there 
WE taken napping juſt when they had made an end 
ol their good chear. Bentley. 
EX rTAKING, nap'-tak-ing. x. /. [nap and 
tale.] Surprize ; ſeizure on a ſudden; 
vnexpected onſet, like that made on men 
= aſlcep. | : | 
ES Naptakings, aſſaults, ſpoilings, and firings, have 
nn our forefathers days, between us and France, 
been common. | | Carew, 
az, nip. 2. /. [Of uncertain etymology. 
WE Skinner imagines it comes from nap, the 
bair that grows on it; Junius, with his 
" WEE uſual Greek ſagacity, from aun a bill; 
perhaps from the ſame root with #4z0b.] 
WE The joint of the neck behind. 
Turn your eyes towards the apes of your 
= necks, and make but an interior ſurvey of your 
good ſelves, Shakeſp. 
bDomitian dreamed, the night before he was 
SS ſin, that a golden head was growing out of the 
e of his neck. Bacon. 
ertar, nap-rf. n. /. {[naperia, Ital.] 
= Table linen. | | 18. 
2 ER: na-few. n. T. [napus, Lat.] An 
4 HTHA, naf-tha. x. .. [naphiha, Lat.] 
„ Woelirba is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral 
dad, of a very pale yellow, with a caſt of brown 
it, It is ſoft and oily to the touch, of a ſharp 
aud unpleaſing taſte, and of a briſk and penetrat- 
ig ſmell; of the bituminous kind. It is ex- 
a emely ready to take fire, Hill's Mat. Med. 
= Strabo repreſents it as a liquation of bitumen. 
| ſwims on the top of the water of wells and 


5D * 


gs Pings. That found about Babylon is in ſome 
bang whitiſh, tho' it be generally black, and 
i, T0 fers little from Petroleum. Woodward. 
7 4 Priness, nip/-py-nls. n. ſ. [from nappy. 
„3 The quality of having a nap. 38895 

2 4 Pris, nap“ kin. 2. / {from nap; which 
* e is oddly favoured by Virgil, 


onfiſque ferunt mantilia uillis; naberia, Ital. 
A cloth uſed at table to wipe the hands. ; 
PF, By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, 
Y inconſumptible by fire. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
A 3 ſame matter was woven into a naptin at 
7 dar age which was cleanſed by being burnt in 
5 4 1 ky Wilkins, 
Naptins, Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but 
were moſt commonly of linen, or ſoft wool, 


8 <tained in Scotland, 


1 


Spenſer. | 


13 commonwealth, and ſet a new na upon it. Shak. 


ES feep ; to be drowſy or ſecure ; to be ſu- | 


| 


I 5 Arbutbnot. 
A handkerchief. Obſolete. This ſenſe is 


| 0 


N A R 


Jam glad I have found this naplin: | 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor. 
7 Shakeſp. 
Na'eLEss, nap'-lis. adj. from nap.) Want- 
ing nap ; threadbare. | | 
Were he to ſtand for conſul, ne%er would he 
Appear in th' market place, nor on him put 
The naplef5 veſture of humility. . Shakeſp. 
Na'Pyy, nap'-py. adj. [from nap. - Mr. Le 
derives it from nappe, Sax. a cup.] Frothy; 


ſpumy: from zap; whence apples and ale | 


are called lamb's wool. 
When I my threſher heard, 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd. Gay. 
NARCTSSUS, nar-sIs'-8vs. 2. /. [Latin j nar- 
ciſſe, Fr.] A daffodil. | 
| Nor Narciſſus fair 
As o'er the fabled mountain hanging ſtill. Them/. 
NAR co'rick, nar-kot/-tik. adj . Lvapn 3 Nar- 
cotique, Fr.] Producing torpor, or ſtupe- 
faction. | 
NMarcotic includes all that part of the materia 
medica, which any way produces flecp, whether 
called by this name, or hypnoticks, or opiates. 
| Quincy. 
The ancients eſteemed it narco/ich or ſtupefac- 
tive, and it is to be found in the liſt of poiſons by 
Dioſcorides. 9 Brown. 
NAR PD, na'rd, 2. ſ. [nardus, Lat. „a?, Gr.] 
1. Spikenard; a kind of ointment. | 
He now is come | 
Into the bliſsful field, thro' groves of myrrh, 
And flow'ring odours, caſſia, nard and balm, 


| Milton. 
2. An odorous ſhrub, | 
Smelt, o' the bud o' the briar, FS 
Or the nard in the fire. Ben Jonſon s Underwoads. 


NARE, nar. z. ſ. [naris, Lat.] A noſtril; 
not uſed, except as in the following paſ- 
ſage, in affectation. 
There is a Machiavelian plot, | 
Though every are olfact it not. Hudibras. 
Na'rkwWHALE, nar'-hwal. 2. /. A ſpecies of 
whale, | 
Thoſe long horns preſerved as precious beau- 
ties, are but the teeth of aarꝛubales. 
Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
NA4/RRABLE, nar'-rabl. adj. [from rarro, 
Lat.] Capable to be told or related. 


Na'RRATE, nar-riYt. v. a. [narro, Lat.] To 


relate; to tell: a word only uſed in Scot- | 


land. 


NARRA'TION, nar-rà“-shün. 2. /. [narra- | 
tio, Lat, narration, Fr.) Account; rela- 


tion; hiſtory. | 
He did doubt of the truth of that narration, 
h | Abbot. 
They that defire to look into the narrations of 
the ſtory, or the variety of the matter, we have 
been careful might have profit. 2 Mac. ii. 24. 
This commandment, containing, among other 
things, a narration of the creation of the world, 
is commonly read. White. 
Homer introduces the beſt inſtructions, in the 
midſt of the plaineſt aarrations. Broome on the Ody/ſ. 


NARRATIVE, nar'-ra-tiv. adj, [narrative 
Fr. from narro, Lat.] . 


1. Relating ; giving an account. 


To judicial acts credit ought to be given, 
though the words be narrative. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt. 
Age, as Davenant ſays, is always narrative. 
Dryden. 
The poor, the rich, the valiant and the ſage, | 
And boaſting youth, and zarrative old age. Pope. 
NARRATIVE, nar -ra-tiv. x, /. A relation; 
an account; a ſtory, 
In the inſtructions I give to others, concerning 
what they ſhould do, take a narrative of what you 
have done. SGiäontb. 


Rey 


[: 


* 


N A R 


Cyutho was much taken with my garrative. 

| Tatler. 

NA'RRATIVELY, nar'-ri-tiv-lf, adv. from 
narrative.) By way of relation. 

The words of all judicial acts are written yar- 
ratively, unleſs it be in ſentences wherein diſpoſi- 
tive and enaQting terms are made uſe of, 

| | Ayliffe's Parergon, 
NarRraA'TOR, nar-ri'-thr. . /. [narrateur, 
Fr. from zarro, Lat.] A teller; a relater. 

Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and 
faithful, as well as ſkilful; whether he hath no 
peculiar gain or profit by believing or reporting 
it, Watis's Lovick, 

NA'RROW, nar'-ro. adj. Ineanu, Sax. from 
nyn.] | 
1. Not broad or wide; having but a ſmall 
diſtance from fide to fide. 
Edward from Belgia, 
Flath paſs'd in fafety through the narrow ſea. 
| Shakeſp. 

The angel ſtood in a narrow place, where was 

no way to turn either to the right band or to the 
Wap Numbers, ii. 26. 

In a narrow bottom'd ditch cattle cannot turn. 

| | Mortimer. 

By be ing too few, or of an improper figure and 
dimenſion to do their duty in perfection, they be- 
come narrow and incapable of performing their 
native function. Blacl more. 

2. Small; of no great extent: uſed of time 
as well as place. 576 

From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue 
a ſmallneſs in the excluſion ; but this inferreth no 
informity. | Brown, 

Though the Jews were but a ſmall nation, and 
confined to a rarrow compaſs in the world, yet 
the firſt riſe of letters and languages is truly to 
be aſcribed to them. | Wilkins, 

3. Covetous; avaricious, 

To narrow breaſts he comes all wrapt in gain, 

To ſwelling hearts he ſhines in honour's fire. 

5 Sidney, 

4. Contracted; of confined ſentiments ; un- 
generous. | . „„ 

Nothing more ſhakes any ſociety than mean di- 
viſions between the ſeveral orders of its members, 
and their narroꝛu-hearted repining at other's gain. 

s | Spratt, 

The greateſt underſlanding is narrow. How 
much of God and nature is there, whereof we 
never had any idea ? | Grew. 
The hopes of good from thoſe whom we gratify, 
would produce a very narrow and ſtinted charity. 
| _  Smallridge, 

A ſalamander grows familiar with a ſtranger at 
firſt ſight, and is not ſo _narrow-ſpirited as to ob- 
ſerve, whether the perſon ſhe talks to, be in 
breeches or in perticoats. Addiſon. 
It is with zarroz-ſoul'd people as with narrow- 


more noiſe they make in pouring it out, Swift, 
5. Near; within a ſmall diſtance, 
| Then Mneſtheus to the head his arrow drove, 
But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd by the foot the flitting bird. Dryd. 
6. Cloſe; vigilant ;. attentive, 
The orb he roam'd 5 
With zarrow ſearch; and with inſpection deep 
Conſider'd ev'ry creature, which of all . 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. 


actions of a great man, who is not always the beſt 
prepared for ſo ne+row an inſpection. 
To Na RRoW, nar'-r0. Vs As [from the ad- 

je ⁰ . ith: 
1. To diminiſh with reſpect to breadth or 
wideneſs. . | On, 
In the wall he made narrowed reſts, that the 


houſe, 


E 


I Kings vi. 6, 
By 


neck'd bottles; the leſs they have in them the 


Milton. b 
Many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the 


Addiſon. 


beams ſhould not be faſtened in the walls of the 
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3 Cloſely ; vigilantly ; attentively. 


3 3. Confined ſtate; contractedneſs. 


- Na. 


By reaſon of the great continent of Braſilia, the | 
| "needle deflecteth toward the land twelve degrees; 
but at the Straits of Magellan, where the land is 
narrowed, and the ſea on the other fide, it varieth 
about five or fix. Brun. 
A government, which by alienating the affec- 
tions, loſing the opinions, and croſſing the intereſts 
of tlie people, leaves out of its compaſs the greateſt 


part of their conſent, may. juſtly be ſaid, in the 


. fame degrees it loſes ground, to narrow its bottom. 

- 44 „„ TH Temple. 
2. To contract; to impair in dignity of ex- 
tent or influence. - | 
One ſcience is incomparably above all the reſt, 
where it is not by corruption nerrowed intoa trade, 
for mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſts; I mean, 
theology, which contains the knowledge of God 
and his creatures. | Locke, 
3. To contract in ſentiment or capacity of 
bn, | | 

Deſuetude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, ſo that we can apprehend only thoſe things in 
which we are converſant. Governm. of the Tongue, 
How hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a | 
ſcanty collection of common ideas, to enlarge itſelf 
to a more copious ſtock. Locke. 
Lol ev'ry finiſh'd ſon returns to thee; - 
Bounded by nature, narrozu d {till by art, 
Ac trifling head, and a contracted heart. 
4. To confine ; to limit. | 
1 moſt find fault with his narrowing too much 
his own bottom, and his unwary ſapping the 
foundation on which he ſtands. Waterland. 
By admitting too many things at once into one 
queſtion, the mind is dazzled and bewildered; 
whereas by limiting and narrowing the queſt ion, 
you take a fuller ſurvey, of the whole. Walt. 
Our knowledge is much more narrowed, if we 
confine ourſelves to our own ſolitary reaſonings, 
without much reading. Matis. 
J. {In farriery.] A horſe is ſaid to narrow, 
when he does not take ground enough, 
and does not bear far enough out to the 
one hand or to the other. . Farrier's Dick. 


| N&a'nroWLy, nir'-r6-ly. adv. [from narrow.) 
1. With little breadth or wideneſs; with 
- ſmall diftance between the fides. 
2. Contractedly; without extent. 


Pope. 


ITI.1 he church of England is not fo narrozoly cal- | 
_ culated, that it cannot fall in with any regular | 


" ſpecies of government. Swift. 


a 


My fellow-ſchoolmaſter a 


8 Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly. SBaleſp. 


II H it be zarrowly conſidered, this colour will 
be reprehended or encountered, by imputing to all 
excellencies in compoſitions a kind of poverty. 
1 n ; PO Bacon. 
For a conſiderable treaſure hid in my vineyard, 
ſearch narrotuly when I am gone. L Eftrange. 
A man's reputation draws eyes upon him that 
will arroꝛuly inſpect every part of him. Adiiſon, 
4. Nearly; within a little. . 
Some private veſſels took one of the Aquapulca 
ſhips, and very narrowly miſled of the other. 
5. Avariciouſly ; ſparingliyr. 
NARROWNESS, nar'-ro-nls. 2. J. [from nar- 
ES AE ß Oo, 
x, Want of breadth or wideneſs. - 
In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrozoneſs of the 
arch makes it riſe in height, or run out in length, 
5 LOR, CET OE ects ns AAWUEN on Italy. 
2, Want of extent; want of comprehenfion. 


That prince, who ſhould be ſo wiſe and godlike, 


as by eſtablihed laws of liberty to ſecure protec- 
tion and encouragement to the honeſt induſtry of 

"mankind; againſt the oppreſſion of power, and 
. narrowneſs of party, will quickly be too hard for 
his neighbours. „ It Locks. 


A 


| 


] 


— 


| 


a N A T 


The moſt learned and ingenious ſociety in Eu- 
rope, confeſs the zerrowneſs of human attainments. 
fa | Glanville. 
Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrotungſi affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſticks at words. 

| | | | Denham. 
The Latin, a ſevere and compendious language, 
often expreſſes that in one word, which either the 
barbarity or the »arrowne/s of modern tongues 
cannot ſupply in more. Dryden, 
4. Meannefs ; poverty. 
If God will fit thee for this paſſage, by taking 

off thy load, and emptying thy bags, and fo ſuit 
the narrowneſs of thy fortune to the narrownels of 
the way thou art to paſs, is there any thing bur 
mercy 1n all this? * South, 
5. Want of capacity. FO 


Another diſpoſition in men, which makes them | 


improper for philoſophical contemplations, is not 
ſo much from the norrowneſs of their ſpirit and 
underſtanding, as becauſe they will not take time 
to extend them. Burnet's Theory. 
wo „ naz'. [from ne has, or has not.] Obſo- 
lete. | 
For pity'd is miſhap that nas remedy, 
But ſcorn'd been deeds of fond fovlery. Spenſer. 
NA's AL, ni'-zal. adj. [naſus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the noſe. | 
To pronounce the ra/als, and ſome of the 
vowels ſpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, 
and it makes a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 
When the diſcharge leſſens, paſs a ſmall probe 
through the naſul duct into the noſe every time it 
is dreſt, in order to dilate it a little. Sharp's Surg. 
NA'sicoxxous na'-s8i-kar-nas. adj. [na ſiis 
and cornu.] Having the horn on the noſe. 
Some unicorns are among inſects; as thoſe four 
kinds of naſſcornous beetles deſcribed by Moffetus. 
| 4 . ä en 
NA'STY, nis'-tÞ. adj. ſnaft, nat, Germ. wet.) 
1. Dirty; filthy; ſordid; nauſeous; polluted. 


Sir Thomas More, in his anſwer to Luther, has 


- thrown out the greateſt heap of ai language that | 


perhaps ever was put together. Aitterbury. 
A nice man, is a man of nafly ideas, Sit. 
2. Obſcene; leud. | ; 
N4'sTILY, nas'-ti-ly. adv. [from na/ty.] 


| 1. Dirtily; filthily; nauſeouſly. 


The moſt pernicious inſect ion next the plague, 
is the ſmell} of the jail, when priſoners have been 


long and cloſe and zaſtily kept. Bacoa's Nat. Hit. 


2. Obſcenely; groſsly. : | | 
Na'sTINESS, nas'-ty-nls, 1. /. [from zafly.] 
1. Dirt; filth, 1 
This cauſed the ſeditious to remain within their 
ſtation, which by reaſon of the naſtins of the 
beaſtly multitude, might more fitly be termed a 
kennel than a camp. N Hayward. 
Haughty and huge, as High Dutch bride, 
Such na/tineſs and ſo much pride 
Are oddly join'd by fate. ; 
2. Obſcenity ; groſſneſs of ideas, _ 
Their noftineſs, their dull obſcene talk and ri- 
baldry, cannot but be very nauſeous and offenſive 
to any who does not baulk his own reaſon, out of 
love to their vice. 8875 Souibh. 
A divine might have employed his pains to bet- 
ter purpoſe, than in the naftineſs of Plutus and 
Ariſtophanes. | K 1 Dryden. 


| Pape. 


NAT rTAT, na“-tàl. adj. [natal, Fr. natalis, Lat.] 


Native; relating to nativity. 


Since the time of Henry III. princes children 
took names from their natal places, as Edward of | 


Carnarvon, Thomas of Brotherton. Camden. 
Propitious ſtar! whoſe ſacred pow'r 

Preſided o'er the monarch's natal hour, 
Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior, 


NATAa'T10N, n#-ta'-Shun, 1. /. (natatio, Lat.] 
The act of ſwimming. ©:-- 


In progreſſive motion, the arms and legs move 


ſucceſſively, but in natation both together, Brown. 


j 3 Conferred by birth; belonging bj bin 


— 


2. Bigotted to one's own country. 


NAT 


| Na'THLESS, nath-l&s', adv. [1a, that 11 1 


the leſs, Sax.) Nevertheleſs: formeq? 


- natheleſs, natb leſs. 
Natb'l:fs, my brother, ſince we paff. 
Unto this point, we will appeaſe our 
The torrid clime 
Smote on him ſore befides, vaulted with fire. 
Nethleſs he ſo endur'd, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed ſea he ſtood, and call 
His legions, „Milton“, Parajy, 
Na"THMORE, nath-mo'r. adv. [4 ; 
Never the more. Obſolete. 
Vet nathmore by his bold hearty ſp-ech 
Could his blood-frozen heart embolden's be 


: 5 
NA“TION, na'-shun, 2. /. Lnation, Fr 2 

Lat.] DE 5 
1. A people diſtinguiſhed from another py, 


dare 


oOr government. 


French, his ſuccefiors holding the ſame cout : 


. would have filled all France with our nulin. 


A naticn properly ſignifies a great number 
families derived from the fame blood, born ind i 
fame country, and living under the ſame gore 
ment. | 
2. A great number: emphatically. 
When after battle | the field have ſcen 


men; | 
A nation cruſht! a nation of the brave! 
A realm of death! and on this fide the grave 
Are there, ſaid I, who from this ſad ſurvey, 
This human chaos, carry ſmiles away! Lu 
Na'TIONAL, nash/-un-ul. adj. national, f. 
from ation. 
1. Publick; general; not private; not pu. 
ticular. „ 
They in their earthly Canaan plac d, 


National interrupt their public peace. Ain, 


hearts with joy and exultation. 


crowned with, were in ſome meaſure the bung 
returned upon that nutional charity which hasbea 
ſo conſpicuous. - FI 
God, in the execution of his judgments, next 
viſits a people with public and general calamitis 
but where their fins are public and xaticnal too, 
_ . 8 Naar 


NA“ TioxALLx, näsh'-Un-ül-lyY. adv. fon 
national.] With regard to the nation. 
The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Je 
who being nationally. eipouſed to God by wr 
nant, every ſin of theirs was in a peculiar man 
ſpiritual adultery. -*" Sul 
NA'TIONALNESS, näsh'-un-ül-uls. 2. / (#00 
national.) Reference to the people in 


. n 
NATIVE, na“ tiv. adj. [nativus, Lat. ul 
„ „„ A 
1. Produced by nature; natural, not a 
ficial. 5 OY 


She more ſweet than any bird on bong), 
Would oftentimes amongſt them bear a part, 
And ſtrive to paſs, as the could well enough, 

Their native muſick by her ſkilful art. Spe 
This doctrine doth not enter by the ear, 
But of itfelf is ative in the breaſt. * 
2. Natural; ſuch as is according to nat, 
original. bb ee 75 18 / 
Ihe members retired to their homes, ys” 
the native ſedateneſs of their temper. or) 


he mn, 1 


ple; generally by their language, origi 7 


If Edward III. had proſpered in his Prt 1 . 
wars, and peopled with Engliſh the towns w 
he won, as he began at Calais driving out mo 


7; 


Spread o'er with ghaſtly ſhapes, which once wel | . 


Long time ſhall dwell and proſper : but when fas 


Such a national devotion inſpires men with Wi 
| _ timents of religicus gratitude, and ſwells tir 
Au 
The aſtoniſhing victories our armies have u 


£ 


Obſolete, ay n= 


jar, TS 
] 9 625 Wy E., 


9 8 ; 2 MEI” 
E — io 8 


La t ours is a privilege ancient and native, 

1 22 not on an ordinance, $f eadatge HON | 
1 tis to ſpeak whatever we picale. 
ft, cds e Pers Denham, 


F Relating to N pertaining to the 
ti of birth. | 
-Þ * deſeated the law, and outrun 
WS .tive puniſhment ; though they can outſtrip men, 
© | they have no wings to fly from God. Shakeſp. 
5 Many of our bodies ſhall, no doubt, | 
4 | Find native graves. _ Shakſp. Henry V. 
Original ; that which gave being. 
Have I now ſeen death ? is this the way 
I muſt return to native duſt ? O fight 
= of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. 
rive, na- tiv. n. . 5 
one born in any place; original inhabi- 
1 . no extirpation of the natives, under pre- 
BE tence of planting religion; God ſurely will no 
l way be pleaſed with ſuch ſacrifices. | 
18 Bacon s Advice to Villiers, 
| Tully, the humble muſhroom ſcarcely known, 


N 8 
99 
; 


7 2 


Milton. 


— 


W The lowly native of a country town. Dryden's Fuv. . 


There ſtood a monument to Tacitus the hiſto- 


rian, to the emperors Tacitus and Florianus, na- 


WEE tives of the place. Addiſon. 

EE Our natives have a fuller habit, ſquarer, and 

more extended cheſts, than the people that be be- 

WEE yond us to the ſouth. Blackmere, 
. Offspring. 
E Th' accuſation, 

All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 

== Of our ſo frank donation. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


WEN A/TIVENESS, nA'-thv-nls. 1. /. [from na- 
BS 7ve.] State of being produced by nature. 
ENaTiviTy, na-tlv'-vy-ty. u. /. [nativite, 
r 7 0 
. Birth; iſſue into life. 
Concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the 
= retivity of our Saviour, in whoſe birth the births 
= of all are only bleſſed. Bacon. 
They looked upon thoſe as the true days of 
= their nativity, wherein they were freed from the 
EE pains and ſorrows of a troubleſome world. Nelſon. 
i $2. Time, place, or manner of birth. 
My huſband, and my children both, 
BS And you the calenders of their nativity, 
; RE Go to a goſſip's feaſt. —Shakeſp. Comedy of Err. 
_ They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, ei- 
der in nativity, chance or death. Shak:ſp. 
When I vow, I weep; and vows ſo born, 
u cheir nativity all truth appears. Shakeſp. 
WE Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canaan, Eael. 
State or place of being produced. 
=_ Theſe, in their dark nativity, the deep 
= Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame, 


n 
| . | 8 | | Milton. 
1 NATURAL, nät“-tshür-El. adj. [naturalis, 


at. naturel, Fr.] | EE 

Produced or effected by nature; not arti- 
. ficial. 
heavy body, which is perpetual, yet it is poſſible 
1 from them to contrive ſuch an artificial revolution 
a hall conſtantly be the cauſe of itſelf. Willins. 


1 
2. legitimate ; not legal. 


to that of legal propagation; which has ever been 


all inſtitutions, | 
3. Beſtowed by nature nat acquired. 
if there be any difference in natural parts, it 
ſhould ſcem that the advantage lies on the ſide of 
en born from noble and wealthy parents. 
4- Not forced ; not farfetched ; dictated by 
nature. N | : 
I Will now deliver a few. of the propereſt and 
| naty conſiderations that belong to this piece. 


ralleft 
Vor. II. ö No v. | Wetton. 


There is no natural motion of any particular | 


This would turn the vein of that we call natural, 


encouraged as the other has been disfavoured by 
Temple. 


4 
- 


NAT 
F. Following the ſtated courſe of things. 
If ſolid piety, humility, and a ſober ſenſe of 
themſelves, is much wanted in that ſer, it is the 
plain and natural conſequence of a vain and cor- 
rupt education, Law. 
6. Conſonant to natural notions. 

Such unnatural connections become, by cuſtom, 
as natural to the mind as ſun and light: fire and 
warmth go together, and ſo ſeem to carry with 

- them as natural an evidence as ſelf-evident truths 

themſelves. Locke. 

7. Diſcoverable by reaſon, not revealed. 

| I call that natural religion, which men might 

know, and ſhould be obliged unto, by the meer 

principles of reaſon, improved by conſideration 
and experience, without the help of revelation, 

| Wilkins. 


8. Tender; affectionate by nature. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
He wants the nat ral touch. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
9. Unaffected; according to truth and reality. 
What can be more natural than the circum- 
ſtances in the behaviour of thoſe women who had 
| loſt their huſbands on this fatal day. 


Io. Oppoſed to violent: as, a natural death. 


NATURAL, nat'-shar-El. . /. [from nature.] 
I. An idiot ; one whom nature debars from 
underſtanding; a fool. 8 

That a monſter ſhould be ſuch a natural. Shak. 
Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow 
compaſs he has been all his life confined to, you 
will find him no more capable of reaſoning than a 
perfect natural. Locle. 
2. Native; original inhabitant. 
The inhabitants and naturals of the place ſhould 

be in a ſtate of freemen. Abbot's Deſc. of the World. 


juſtice, which domineering over the naturals may 
not ſpare ſtrangers, and ſtrangers will not endure 
it. | Raleigb's Eſays. 
a On of nature; nature; quality. Not in 
utc. | 
The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; 
ſuch as preſuming on their own naturals,' deride 
diligence, and mock at terms when they under- 
| ſtand not things Ben Fonſon. 
To conſider them in their pure naturals, the 
earl's intellectual faculties were his ſtronger part, 
and the duke, his practical. Matton. 


Na'TURALIST, nät“tshur-rä-Ist. 2. /. [from 
natural.] A ſtudent in phyſicks, or natural 
philoſophy. 

Admirable artifice! wherewith Galen, though 
a mere zaturalift, was ſo taken, that he could not 
but adjudge the honour of a hymn to the wiſe 

Creator. More. 

It is not credible, that the naturaliſt could be 
deceived in his account of a place that lay in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Addiſon. 


NATURALIZA'TION,nit-tshdr-ra-li-zA/-shan. 
n. . from naturalize.) The act of in- 
veſting aliens with the privileges of native 
ſubjects. | | 

The Spartans were nice in point of natura- 
lization ; whereby, while they kept their compaſs, 
they ſtood firm ; but wher®they did ſpread, they 
became a windfal.. Bacon. 

Encouragement may be given to any mer- 
chants that ſhall come over and turn a certain ſtock 
of their own, as naturalization, and freedom from 
cuſtoms the two firſt years. Temple, 


— 


of all 
8 wift, 


V. A, 


naturalization act, invited 
religions. 


To NA“ TURALIZE, nät-tshür-rä-IIz“. 
[from natural.) 
1. To adopt into a community; to inveſt 

with the privileges of native ſubjects. 
The lords informed the king, that the Iriſh 
might not be naturalized without damage to them- 
| ſelves or che crown, Dose. 


over foreigners 


Pd 


| 


Enemies, by taking advantage of the general 


Adliſon. 


Not᷑ in uſe. 


Oppreſſion, in many places, wears the robes of 


— — 


N A T 

2. To make natural; to make eaſy like things 
natural. | 
He riſes freſh to his hammer and anvil; cuſtom 

| has naturalized his labour to him. South. 


NA'TURALLY, nat-tshar-rel-lf. adv, [from 
natural.) #7 

1. According to the power or impulſes of 
unaſſiſted nature. 

Our ſovereign good is deſired naturally; God, 
the author of that natural deſire, hath appointed 
natural means whereby to fulfil it; but man hav- 
ing utterly diſabled his nature unto theſe means, 
hath had other revealed, and hath received from 
heaven a law to teach him, how that which is 
deſired naturally, muſt now ſupernaturally be at- 
tained. HFHaoſer. 

If ſenſe be not certain in the reports it makes of 
things to the mind, there can be naturally no ſuch 
thing as certainty of knowledge. South. 

When you have once habituated your heatt to 
a ſerious performance of holy interceſſion, you 
have done a great deal to render it incapable of 
ſpite and envy, and to make it naturally delight in 
the happineſs of mankind. Law. 

2. According to nature; without affectation; 
with juſt repreſentation. | | 

Theſe things ſo in my ſong, I naturally may 

ſhow ; | 
Now as the mountain high; then as the valley low; 
Here fruitful as the mead; there, as the heath be 


ary; c 
Then, as the gloomy wood, I may be rough, tho“ 
rare. Drayton. 


That par t 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shateſp.. 
This anſwers fitly and raturally to the place of 

the abyſs before the deluge, inclos'd within the 
earth. 5 | | Burnet. 
The thoughts are to be meaſured only by their 
propriety; that is, as they flow more or leſs xa- 
turally from the perſons and occaſions. Dryden. 


"4; Spontaneouſly ; without art ; without cul- 
tivation: as, there is no place where wheat 
naturally grows. | 


Na'TURALNESS, nit'-tshar-rel-nls, n./; [from 
natural.] | 3 
1. The ſtate of being given or produced by 
nature. 
The naturalneſs of a deſire, is the cauſe that 
the ſatisfaction of it is pleaſure, and pleaſure im- 
portunes the will; and that which importunes 
the will, puts a difficulty on the will refuſing or 
ſorbearing it. South, 


Conformity to truth and reality; not af- 
fectation. | oy : 
He muſt underſtand what is contained in the 
temperament of the eyes, in the aaturalugſi of the 
eyebrows. | Dryden. 
Horace ſpeaks of theſe parts in an ode that 
may be reckoned among the fineſt for the natu- 
ralneſi of the thought, and the beauty of the ex- 
preſſion, . _ Po Addiſon. 
NATURE, nà-tshür. 2. ſ. [natura, Lat. na- 
ture, Fr.] 5 
. An imaginary being ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the material and animal world. | 
Thou, nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound. Shateſþ. Xing Lear. 
| When it was ſaid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians - 
have condemned you to die; he ſaid, and nature 


% 


- 


f 


Let the poſtilion nature mount, and let 1 
The coachman art be ſet. s Conley. 


Heav'n beſtows 1 
At home all riches that wiſe nature needs. coruley. 
Simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav'n, 


| | Dope. 
2. The native ſtate or 1 


f rroperties. of any. 
thing, by which it. is diſcriminated from 
others. fy 


vo 


B.b Why 


& 


3 * 


NAT 
Why leap'd the hills, why did the mountains 


ſhake, 5 
What ail'd them their fix d natures to forſake ?_ 


Coroley. | 


Between the animal and rational province, ſome 
animals have a dark reſemblance of the influxes of 
reaſon : ſo between the corporeal and intellectual 
world, there is man participating much of beth 
ntures. Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
The nature of brutes, beſides what is common 
to them with plants, doth conſiſt in having ſuch 
Faculties, whereby they are capable of apprekend- 
ing external objects, and of receiving pain or 
pleaſure from them, Wilkins, 
3. The conſtitution of an animated body. 
Nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. Shak. 
; We're not ourſelves, | | 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the min 
To ſuffer with the body. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind; temper. Ws 
Nothing cou'd have ſubdu'd zature | 
- To ſuch a lowneſs but his unkind daughters. 
| . 5 Sha leſp. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honeſty 
My practices ride eaſy. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
5. The regular courſe of things, 
. My end i 
Was wrought by aature, not by vile offence, 
6. The compaſs of natural exiſtence. 
If their dam may be judge, the young apes are 
the moſt beautiful things in nature. Glanville. 


Shak. 


7. The conſtitution and appearances of things. | 


The works, whether of poets, painters, mo- 
raliſts, or hiſtorians, which are built upon general 
nature, live for ever; while thoſe which depend 
for their exiſtence on particular cuſtoms and ha- 
bits, a partial view of nature, or the fluctuation 
of faſhion,” can only be coeval with that which 
"firſt raiſed them from obſcurity. Reynolds. 
8. Natural affection, or reverence ; native ſen- 
ſations. | | 
Have we not ſeen 
The murd'ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
Thro' violated nature force his way, 
And ſtain the ſacred womb where once he lay! 
* | : , | Pepe. 
9. The ſtate or operation of the material 
World. 5 
He binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left conſcience free and will. 
10. Sort; ſpecies. | 
A A diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchief in abun- 
dance betwixt a king and an archbiſhop. Dryd. 
11. Sentiments or images adapted to nature, 
or conformable to truth and reality. 


Pope. 


-unprejudiced and refined. 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame, 

; £1 Pope. 

12. Phyſicks; the ſcience which teaches the 

qualities of things. 8 ä 
Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 

God ſaid, let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 


23. Of this word which occurs ſo frequently, 
with fignifications ſo various, and ſo diffi- 


cultly defined, Boyle has given an expli- 


cation, which deſerves to be epitomiſed. 
Nature ſometimes means the Author of Na- 
ture, or natura naturans ; as, nature hath made 


man partly corporeal and partly immaterial. | 


For nature in this ſenſe may be uſed the word 
© creator, A 5 7 Pe 


| Nature ſometimes means that on whoſe account 
A thing is what it is, and is called, as when we 


define the nature of an angle. For nature in this 
. ſenſe may be uſed eſſence or quality. 
Vuature {ſometimes means what belongs to a 
. diving creature at its nativity, or accrues to it by 


8 
Only nature can pleaſe thoſe taſtes which are | 
Addiſon. 


NAV 
its birth, as when we ſay, a mam is noble by 
nature, Or a child is naturally forward. This may 
be expreſſed by ſaying, the man was born ſo; or, 
the thing was generated ſuch. 

Nature ſometimes means an internal principle of 
local motion, as we ſay, the ſtone falls, or the 
flame riſes by nature; for this we may ſay, that 
the mution up or down is ſpontaneous, Or produced by 
its proper cauſe. 


Nature ſometimes means the eſtabliſhed courſe 


of things corporeal ; as, nature makes the night 


ſucceed the day. This may be termed 2/tadliſhed 
order or ſettled courſe. 


Nature means ſometimes the aggregate of the 


powers belonging to a body, eſpecially a living | 


one; as when phyſicians ſay, that nature is ſtrong, 
or nature left to herſelf will do the cure. For this 


may be uſed, conſtitation, temperament, or ſtructure 


of the body. | 
Nature is put likewiſe for the ſyſtem of the 

corporeal works of God; as there is no phœnix or 

chimera in nature, For nature thus applied, we 


may uſe the avorld, or the univerſe. 


Nature is ſometimes indeed commonly taken 


- for a kind of ſemi-deity, 
not to uſe it all, 
Boyle's Free Inquiry intothe received Notion of Nature. 
Nr RI Tx, nä-tshü'r-It-Y. ./. [from nature.] 
The ſtate of being produced by nature. 
A word not uſed. 0 
This cannot be allowed, except we impute that 
unto the firſt cauſe Which we impoſe not on the 


ſecond ; or what we deny unto nature we impute 


In this ſenſe it is beſt 


Brown. 


NaA'vaL, na'-val. adj. [naval, Fr. navalis, 
Lat.) | | 


-1. Conſiſting of ſhips. 


Encamping on the main, 
Our :aval army had beſieged Spain | 
They that the whole world's monarchy deſign'd, 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet confin'd. 
Waller. 
As our high veſſels paſs their watry way, 
Let all the ava world due homage pay. Prior. 
2. Belonging to ſhips. | 
Maſters of ſuch numbers of ftrong and valiant 
men, as well as of all the zaval ſtores that furniſh 
the world. Temple. 
NAVE, ni'v. z. /. [naf, Sax.] 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which 
the axle moves. | 
Out, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune ! all you gods 
In general ſynod take away her pow'r ; 8 
Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round zave down the hill of heav'n, 
As low as to the fiends, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the 
naves, by their ſwift rotations on the ends of the 


axle-trees, produce a heat ſometimes ſo intenfe as 
to ſet them on fire, Ray, 


2. [From naws,. nave, old Fr.] The middle 
part 
Or wings. | 

It comprehends the zave or body of the church, 
together with the chancel. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


N4'vEL, na'vl. n.7. Cnapela, navela, Sax.] 
1. The point in the middle of the belly, 


by which embryos communicate with the 


parent. 
Imbraſides addreſt N 
His javeline at him, and fo ript his aavill, that the 
| wound, | 
As endleſsly it ſhut his 
N ground, . 
It powr'd his entrailes. | Chapman, 
As children, while within the womb they live, 
Feed by the navel: here they feed not ſo. Davies. 
The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant 


unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to 
convey its aliments. . | ** 


eyes, ſo open'd on the 


of the church diſtinct from the aiſles 


J 


— 


NAV 
. Me from the womb the mid wife muſt dig * 
She cut my navel 055 L. 
There is a ſuperintending Providence by | 
ſome animals will hunt for the teat befg;. he 
are quite gotten out of the ſecundines and peel 
from the navelftring. | ; 
2, The middle; the interiour part. 
Being preſt to the war, 
Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch 
They would not thread the gates. 
Within the zavel of this hideovs wood, 
Immur'd in cypreſs ſhades, a ſorcerer dell. 


% 


Dela, 


| Mil 
Na'vELGALL, ni'vI-gU. n. / . 
Navelgall is a bruiſe on the top of the chirg y 
the back, behind the ſaddle, right againſt the ,,, 
vel, occaſioned either by the ſaddle being fol 
behind, or the ſtuffing being wanting, or hy fh. 
crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or ſyn; 
hard weight or knobs lying directly behind 6, 
ſaddle. 1 


plant. It hath the appearance of houft. 
leek. Miller, 


Na'vew, nav'-vu. n. /. [napus, Lat. navey 
naveau, Fr.] A plant. It agrees in mg 
reſpects with the turnep ; but has 2 leſs 
root, and ſomewhat warmer in taſte, lu 
the iſle of Ely the ſpecies, which is wilt, 
is very much cultivated, it being the co 
ſeed from which they draw the oil. Miller, 

NAUGHT, nt. adi. ([naþ2, napþiþe, Sar, 
that is, ne aught, not any thing.] Bad; 
corrupt; worthleſs : it is now hardly uſed 
but in ludicrous language. 

With them that are able to put a difference be. 
tween things naught and things indifferent in the 
church of Rome, we are yet at controverſy about 
the manner of removing that which is nauglt, 

WE = | Heber, 

Thy fiſter's naught : Oh, Regan! ſhe hath tid 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. 

| Shak}, 

NAUGHT, nt. 2. / Nothing. This is con- 
monly, though improperly, written og. 
See AUGHT and OUGHT, 

Be you contented 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at naught, 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench, 
Shakeſh 


Wickedly ; corruptly. 
NAa'vGHTINESS, na-ty-nis. x. ſ. (fron 
naughty.) Wiekedneſs; badneſs, Sligit 
wickedneſs or perverſeneſs, as of chileren, 
No remembrance of aaugbtineſt delights bt 
mine own; and methinks the accuſing his trap 


might in ſome manner excuſe my fault, whia 
certainly I loth to do. Sieg 


Na“ uc hrv, nd'-ty. adj, The ſame wil 
naught. 
1. Bad; wicked; corrupt. ä 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but ff 
tered up in blood by his naughty father. Side, 
| Theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their * 
— 4 ep 
How far that little candle throws his beams i 
So ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. Sbalef 
2. It is now ſeldom uſed but in ludicro 
cenſure. —--- —— 
If gentle ſlumbers on thy temples creep, 
But zaughty man, thou doſt not mean to ep, 
Betake thee to thy bed. D 


NavrcuLar, nkv-vük-kü-Ier. adj. (10 
cularis, Lat. naviculaire, Fr.) In anaton] 
the third bone in each foot that lies be 


| 


pBrown. 


tween the aſtragalus and oſſa cuneiforns 


| = NA'VIGABLE) 


$1 2 17 : | 1 AY 


Na'vELworT, nàvl-wöürt. 2. J. [cotyleion,) 4 


Na'vcuTiLY, nd“-til-Y. adv, [from naughty] 1 | 


a KK 


N A U 


4 ABLE, nav'-vF-gbl. adj. [naviga- 
E | *. 1 navigabilis, Lat.] Capable of be- 
ing paſſed by ſhips or boats. TT 

he firſt-peopled cities were all founded upon 
= cc novigeblc rivers or their branches, by which 
nge one might give ſuccour to the other. Raleigh. 
= Many have motioned to the council of Spain, 


= the cutting of a navigable channel through this | 


11 iſchmus, ſo to ſhorten their common voyages 

18 and the Moluccoes, Heylyn. 
Almighty Jove ſurveys 

Earth, air, and ſhores, and navigable ſeas. Dryden. 


Na. 


IGABLENESS, nav'-vy-gebl-ols. 1. / 
= [from aavigable.] Capacity to be paſſed in 
veſſels. 


nav/-vy-gat; Ve. Ne. [Inavigo, 


Ez, Na'viGATE, 
* to paſs by 


Lat. naviger, Fr.] To ſail; 
e navigate: to the extremities of 
EX the weſtern ocean. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
EZ, NavicaTt, nav -vy-git. v. a. To pals by 
EE ſhips or boats. i 
: Druſus, the father of the emperor Claudius, 
was the firſt who navigated the northern ocean. 
Eo. 5 eh. : Arbutbnot on Coins, 
1 NaviGa/TION, nav-vF-ga-shun. 2. /. [navi- 
= cation, Fr. from navigate.) - 
1. The act or practice of paſſing by water. 
AE: Our ſhipping for number, ſtrength, mariners, 
nnd all things that appertain to navigation, is as 


eat as ever. Bacon. 
1 The loadſtone is that great help to navigation. 
1 | | More. 


; EE Rude as their ſhips, was navigation then, 

No uſe ful compaſs or meridian known; 

Coaſting, they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no north but when the poleſtar ſhone. 

| Dryden. 

When Pliny names the Pari as inventors of 

navigation, it muſt be underſtood of the Phœni- 

cians, from whom the Cartliaginians are deſcended. 


2. Veſſels of navigation. 
Tho you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, tho' the yeſty waves 
a Confound and ſwallow navigation up. 
Nic rog, nav“ vy-gä-tür. . /. \naviga- 
mar, Fr. from navigate. ] Sailor; ſeaman; 
traveller by water. 


0 three hundred and ſixty foot deep. Brerervooll. 
j The rules of navigators muit often fail Brozon. 


ſubmarine navigator will want winds, tides, and 


This terreftrial globe, which before was only a 


90 globe in ſpeculation, has ſince been ſurrounded by 
23 / 5 | the boldneſs of many navigators. Temple. 
« WEE Naviiace, nil-idzh; nf. {raulum, Lat.] The 


254 


ws freight of paſſengers in a-ſhip. 

Es Nav machy, ni'-mai-ky. . /. {naumachie, 
= Fr. naumachia, Lat.] A mock ſea fight. 
e NAU SEAT E, n#-sbit. v. 2. [from nau- 
ea, Lat.] To grow ſqueamiſh ; to turn 
5 away with diſguſt. 
Don't over-fatigue the ſpirits, leſt the mind be 
ſeized with a laſſitude, and naiſcate, and grow tired 
of a particular ſubject before you have finiſhed it. 


= 
1 To Nav'seaTE, n#-sbft. v. 4. 
. Toloath; to reject with diſguſt. 


b 
3 


others, the ſelection ſeems arbitrary; for many are 
cy dup in one age, which are decryed and nau- 


1 feated in another. 1 Brown, 

| Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping. on, 
i Naꝛuſaates the praiſe, which in her youth ſhe won, 
1 And hates the muſe by which ſhe was undone. | 
be 12 Dryden. 


loods... Black. 


Arbuthnet-on Coins. |. 


Sbaleſp. | 


By the ſounding of navigators, that. ſea is not 


The contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe the 


the fight of the heavens. MH iltins's Meath. Magic. | 


Waits on the Mind. ? 


While we fingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reje |: 


patient. nauſeates and loaths wholeſome 


NAY 

Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. Pope, 
2. To ſtrike with diſguſt. 

He let go his hold and turned from her, as if | 
he were nauſeated, then gave her a laſh with his 
tail. Swift. 
Nav sE0vs, na'-shts. adj. [from nauſea, Lat. 
nauſee, Fr.] I. oathſome; difſguſtful; re- 
garded with abhorrence. 

Thole trifles wherein children take delight, 
Grow nauſeous to the young man's appetite ; 
And from thoſe gaieties our youth requires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denham. 

Food of a wholeſome juice is pleaſant to the taſte 
and agreeable to the ſtomach, till hunger and-thirſt 
be well appeaſed, and then it begins to be leſs plea- 
ſant, and at laſt even n2yſcous and loathſome. Ray. 

Old thread-bare phraſes will often make you go 

out of your way to find and apply them, and are 
nauſtous to rational hearers. | S⁊oift. 
Nav'SEOUSLY, na'-shus-ly. adv. [from naiſſe- 
ons. Loathſomely; dilguſtfully, 

This, though cunningly concealed, as well 
knowing how nauſeorfly that drug would go down 
in a lawful monarchy, which was preſcribed for a 
rebellious commonwealth, yet they always kept 


in reſerve. - | Dryd-n. 
| Their ſatire's praiſe ; | 
So nauſcouſiy and fo unlike they paint. Garth. 


Navu'sf£0UsNESS, na'-shus-nis. . /. {from 
na!ſ2ous.] Loathſomeneſs; quality of raiſing 
diſguſt. 

The raufeouſmeſs of ſuch company diſguſts a 
reaſonable man, when he ſees he can hardly ap- 
proach greatneſs but as a moated caſtle ; he muſt 
* firſt paſs through the mud and filth with which 

it is encompaſſed, Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
NAvu'TICAL,ni'-ty-kel. ! adj. nauticus, Lat. 
NAu “Tick, ni'-tik. Pertaining to ſallors. 

He elegantly ſhewed by whom he was drawn, 
which depainted the rautical compaſs with aut 
magnes, aut. magna, Cam. 
NAUTILUS, na'-til-ts. 1. /. Latin; nautile, 
Fr.] A ſhell fiſh furniſhed with ſomething 
analagous to oars and a fail. | 

Learn of the little navuti/us to ſail, 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. Pope. 


Na'vy, na'-vy. . . from navis, Lat.] An 
aſſembly of ſhips, commonly ſhips of war ; 
a flect. | 
On the. weſtern coaſt rideth a puiſſant aan. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Levy money, and return the ſame to the trea- 
ſurer of the navy for his majeſty's uſe. Clarendon. 
The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their navy bear, 
Or crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. Dryden, 


Nay, na'. adv. [na, Sax# or ne aye. ] 
I. No; an adverb of negation.' | fg 
Difputes in wrangling ſpend the day, . 
Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t'other ney. Denham. 
2. Not only-ſo,. but more. A word of am- 
| plification. . . 
A good man always profits by his endeavour, 
yea, when he is abſent; nay, when dead, by his 
example and memory; ſo good authors in their 
ſtile. 

He catechized the children in his chamber, giv- 
ing liberty aay invitation to as many as would, to 
come and hear. Vn Fell. 

This is then the allay of Ovid's writings, which 
is ſufficiently recompenſed by his other excellen- 
cies; nay, this very fault is not without its beau- 
ties; for the moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be 
pleaſed. Dryden. 

If a ſon ſhould ſtrike his father, not only the 
criminal. but his Whole family would be rooted 
out, nay, the inhabitants of the place where he 
lived, would be put to the ſword, nay, the place 
itſelf would be razed. Addiſen's Spectator. 
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Ben Fonſon's Diſcovery. | 


NE A 


They have beaten us openly uncondemned, he- 
ing Romans, and have caſt us into priſon; and 
now do they thruſt us out privily ? zay, verily; ' 
but let them come themf{cl ves and fetch 4s out, 
| =: by IVL-:37, 

The fox made ſeveral excuſes, but the ſterk 
would not be ſaid nay ; ſo that at laſt he promiſe4 


him to come L' Efircnge, 
He that will not when he may, | 
When he would he ſhall have nay. Prov. 


Na'ywoRD, na-wurd. 1. /. [nay and avord.] 
1. The fide of denial; the ſaying nay. Not 
in uſe. | 
You would believe my ſaying, | 
Howe'er you lean to th' raywword. Shak. Wirt. Tale. 
2. A proverbial reproach ; a bye- word. 
I: I do not gull him into a nayzvord, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie ſtraight in my bed, Shakeſp. 
3. A waichword. Not in uſe, | 
[ have ſpoke with her; and we have a nayword 
how to know one another. I come to her in 
white, and cry mum; ſhe cries budget; and hy 
that we know one another, Shakleſp. 
NE, ng. adv. [Sax. This particle was for- 
merly of very frequent uſe, both ſingly and 
by contraction in compound words: as, „,! 
for ne will or auill not; nas for ne has or has 
not; nis for ne is Or is not.] Neither; and. 
not. - | 
His warlike ſhield all cover'd. cloſcly was, 
Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen, 
Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs. Spenſer. 
Near, ne'f. 2. / [neſi, Iſland.] A fit. It 
is retained in Scotland; and in the plural 
Neawes- x 35 
Give me thy ea, Monſieur Muſtardſeed. Shak. 
To NEAL, nl. v. a. [oncelan, Sax. to kindle} 
To temper by a gradual and regulated heat. 
The workmen let it cool by degrees in ſuch 
relentings of fire, as they call their zealing heats; 
leſt it ſhould ſhiver by a violent ſucceeding of air 
in the room of fire. „„ 
This did happen for want of the glaſſes being 
gradually cooled or nealed. Boyle. 
If you file, engrave, or punch upon your ſtcel, 
neal it firſt, becauſe it will make it ſofter, and 
conſequently work eaſter, The common way is 
to give it a blood red heat in the fire, then let it 
cool of itſelf. Moon S Mechanical Exerciſes, 
To NEAL, nel. v. n. To be tempered in fire. 
Reduction is chicfly effected by fire, wherein, 
if they ftand and neal, the imperfect metals vapour 
away. | 1 Bacon. 
EAP, n&p. adj. Inepplod, Sax. næęrig 
poor.} Low; decreſcent. Uſed only of the 
tide, and therefore fomethings uſed ' ſub- 
Rantively. | 
The mother of waters, the great deep, hath 
loſt nothing of her ancient bounds. Her motion 
of ebbing and flowing, of high ſprings and dead 
neafs, areas conſtant as the changes of the moon, - 
| Fakewil!.on Providence, 
How doth the ſea conſtantly obſerve its ebbs 
and flows, its ſprings and reap-tides, and ſtill - 
retain its ſaltnels, ſo convenient for the mainte- 
nance of its inhabitants. Fay. 
NEAR, né'r. prep. (nen, Sax. naer, Dut. 
and Scott.] At no great diſtance from; 
cloie to; nigh ; not far from., It is uſed 
both of place and time. T | 
JW I have heard thee ſay, _ - 
No grief did ever come ſo near thy heart. 
As when thy lady and thy true love died. She, 
Thou thought'ſt to help me, and ſuch thanks 
| I gives.» Rn 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him lire. 
2 Sbaleſp. 
With blood the dear alliance ſhall be bought, 
And both the people near deſtruction brought. 
N Dryden. 


N 
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3. Word of refuſal... 
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NE A 


To the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, | 
Hear Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide Dryden. 
This child was very near being excluded out of 


* 


the ſpecies of man, barely by his ſhape. Locke: 


Nr A, nè r. adv. 
1. Almoſt, | 
Whoſe fame by every tongue is for her mine- 
rals hurl'd, | 
Near from the mid-day's point thro'out the weſtern 
855 world. Drayton. | 
2. At hand; not far off, Unleſs it be rather 
in this ſenſe an adjective. 
Thou art near in their mouth, and far from 
their reins, Fer. zii. 2. 
He ſerv'd great Hector, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpcar. Dryden. 
3. Within a little. - | 
Self- pleaſing and humorous minds are ſo ſenſible 
of every reſtraint, as they will go near to think their 
girdles and garters to be bonds and ſhackles. 
| | | Bacon's Eſſays. 
This eagle ſhall go near, one time or other, to 
take you for a hare. Z' Eftrange. 
He that paid a buſhel of wheat per acre, would 
pay now about twenty-five pounds per annum; 
which would be near about the yearly value of the 
and Locke. 
The Caſtilian would rather have died in ſlavery | 


than paid ſuch a ſum as he found would go near | 


to ruin him. Adiliſon. 
NEAR, néëtr. adj. 33 | : 
1. Not diſtant in place, or time. [Some-. 


times it is doubtful whether near be an ad- 
jective or adverb.] 
This city is near to flec unto. Gen. xix. 20. 
Accidents, which however dreadful at a diſtance, 
at a nearer view Joſt much of their terrour. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch. 
deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. 
| | | Locke. 
After he has continued his doubling in his 
thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he 
Pleaſes, he is not one jot nearer the end of ſuch 
addition than at firſt ſetting out. ' ' Locke, 
Whether they zearer liv'd to the bleſt times, 
When man's Redeemer bled for human crimes ; 
Whether the hermits of the deſart fraught 
With living practice, by example taught. Harte. 
2. Advanced towards the end of an enter- 
prife or diſquiſition. 
__- Unleſs they add ſomewhat elſe to define more 


© certainly what ceremonies ſhall ſtand for beſt, in |. 


ſuch fort that all churches in the world ſhould 
. know them to be the beſt, and ſo know them 
that there may net remain any queſtion about this 
point; we are not a whit the zcarer for that they 


have hitherto ſaid. Hooker. 
3. Direct; ſtreight ; not winding. 
Taught to live the neareſt way: Milton, 


To meaſure life, learn then betimes, and know 
Tow'rd ſolid good what leads the neareft way, Mili. 


4. Cloſe; not rambling ; obſervant of ſtile 
or manner of the thing copied. 
Hannibal Caro's, in the Italian, is the neareſt, 
the moſt poetical, and'the moſt ſonorous of auy 
tranſlation of the Zneid. Yet though he takes 
the advantage of blank verſe, he commonly allows 
two lines for one in Virgil, and does not always 
hit his ſenſe. £4 Dryden. 
5. Cloſely related. ins 12 4h | 
If one ſhall approach to any that is ncar of kin 
to him. . Tev. xviii. 6. 
6. Intimate; familiar; admitted to confi- 
e NCI OAT | 
If 1 had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 
mour his men with the imputation of being near 
their matter. Sbaleſp. 
7. Touching ;. preſſing; affecting; dear. 
Ev'ry minute of his being thruſts | 


Fell. | 


N E A 


He could never judge that it was better to be 
deceived than not, in a matter of ſo great and near 
concernment, Locke. 
8, Parſimonious; inclining to covetouſnels : 

as, a near man. , | 
Nx Ak hand,  ne'r-hand. Cloſely ; without 
acting or waiting at a diſtance. 

The entring near band into the manner of per- 
formance of that which is under deliberation, 
hath overturned the opinion of the poſſibility or 
impoſſibility. Bacon Holy War. 


N EARLY, ne'r-ly. adv. [from near. 
r. At no great diſtance; notremotely. _ 
Many are the enemies of the prieſthood ; they 


remotely blemiſh it. 
2. Cloſely ; preſſingly. 
Nearly it now concerns us, to be ſure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Lo/l. 
It concerneth them nearly, to preſerve that 
government which they had truſted with their 
money. | | Swift. 
3. In a niggardly manner. | 
NEA'RNESS, ner-nis. z. / [from near.] 
1. Cloſeneſs ; not remoteneſs; approach. 
God, by reaſon of zearn:/5, forbad them to be 
like the Canaanites er Egyptians. Hooker. 
Delicate ſculptures be helped with nearneſs, and 
groſs with diſtance; which was well ſeen in the 
controverſy between Phidias and Alcmenes about 
the ſtatue of Venus. | Wotton. 
Thoſe bleſſed ſpirits that are in ſuch a nearne/s 
to God, may well be all fire and love, but you at 
ſuch a diſtance cannot find the effects of it, 
3 Deppa. 
The beſt rule is to be guided by the nearny/s, or 
diſtance at which the repetitions are placed tt. , 
the original. : Pape. 
2. Alliance of blood or affection. , 
Whether there be any ſecret paſſages of ſym- 
pathy between perſons of near blood ; as, parents, 
children, brothers and ſiſters. There be many 
reports in hiſtory, that upon the death of perſons 
of ſuch nearneſe, men have had an inward feeling 
of it. | Bacon. 
3. Tendency to avarice; caution of- expence. 
It ſhews in the king a nearneſs, but yet with a 
kind of juſtneſs. So theſe little grains of gold 
and filver, helped not a little to make up the 
great heap. Bacon's Henry VII. 


NEAT, net. ». J [near nyten, Sax. naut, 
Iſland. and Scott.) | 
1. Black cattle; oxen, It is commonly uſed 


Atterbury, 


Smoak preſerveth fleſh ; as we ſee in bacon, 
neats tongues, and martlemas beef. 
| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
His droves of aſſes, camels, herds of neat, 
And flocks of iheep, grew itortly twice as great. 
5 | | Sandys, 
What care of neat, or ſheep is to be had, 
I ſing, Mecznas. | May's Virgil. 
Some kick'd until they can feel, whether 


A ſhoe be Spaniſh or zea?s leather. Hudibras. 
As great a drover, and as great ; 
A critick too, in hog or neat, Hudibras. 


; 5 Mortimer. 
2+ A ſingle cow or ox. 
Who both by his calf and his lamb vylllbe known, 
May well kill a neat and a ſheep of his own. T: uſſer. 
Go and get me ſome repaſt. 
What ſay you to a neat's ſoot? 5 
—Tis paſſing good; I prythee, let me have it. 
| RE | EY Shatefp. 
NEAT, ne't. adj. Inet, Fr. nitidus, Lat.] | 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. 
The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little 


Againſt my near of life. Sbaleſp. Macbetb. ; 
4 Fan | | : | | : | 
Fa ; : : 
x 4 


are diligent to obſerve whatever may nearly or | 


colleEively. - 
The ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all called neat. Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 


Set it in rich mould, with zeats dung and lime. 


NEC 


as pure às the language will afford; neat, but nit 
florid; eaſy, and yet lively. 
2. Cleanly. | 
Herbs and other countty meſſes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis drefſes, M., 
If you were to ſee her, you would wo, 
what poor body it was, that was ſo ſurpriſing 
neat and clean, | 50 
3. Pure; unadulterated; unmingled : nog 
uſed only in the cant of trade, but for. 
merly more extenſive. 
Tuns of ſwcet old wines, along the wall; 
Neat and divine drink. Chapman's O 
When the beſt of Greece beſides, mixe Nef 
our cheere, : 
My good old ardent wine, with ſmall ; and on 
inferiour mates 
Drinke even that mixt wine meaſured too; thy, 
drinkſt without thoſe crutes 
Our old wine, ate. : Chapman 


NE/ATHERD, ne't-herd, 1. J. [neatynd, dar. 
A cowkeeper; one who has the care gf 
black cattle. Bzzonz;, bubulcus. 

There netherd with cur and his horn, 
Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuſer, 
The ſwains and tardy aeatberdt came, and lift 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt, Dr;2,, 


NEATLY, né't-ly. adv. [from neas.] 
1. Elegantly, but without dignity ; ſprucely, 
I will never truſt a man again for kceping his 
ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing 
in him, by wearing his apparel neatly, Shak, 
| To love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances neatly gilt. Pa 
2. Cleanlily. - 
NEA“ TNESS, ne't-nis. u. /. [from nat. 
1. Spruceneſs; elegance without dignity. 
Pelagius carped at the curious nc, of men's 
apparel. Holey. 
2. Cleanlineſs. | | 
NE3,, neb'. z./. [nebbe, Sax.] + 


2 We 


north. 
How ſhe holds up the zeb / the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife. $4: 


2. An Scotland.] The bill of a bird. See 
IB. 

NE'BUL 4, neb'-bu-1a. 1. /. [Lat.] It is ap- 
plied to appearances, like a cloud in the 
human body; as alſo to films upon the 
eyes. 

NE'BULOUS, néb'-bü-lus. adj. [nebuloſus 
Lat.] Miſty ; cloudy. | 

NE'CESSARIES, n&s'-sE3-8Er-ry7 z. |. 

(from necęſſary.] Things not only conte. 

nient but needful; things not to be let 

out of daily uſe. 
negatis. es | 

The ſupernatural aecgſſaries are, the preveit- 

ing, aſſiſting, and renewing grace of God, which 

we ſuppoſe. God ready to annex to the revelation 
of his will, in the hearts of all that with obedient 

humble ſpirits receive and ſincerely embrace i. 

5 Hammond, 

We are to aſk of God ſuch nece/ſarics of Lies 
are needful to us, while we live here. Duty of at 
The right a ſon has, to be maintained and 
provided with the necefſarics and conveniences © 
life, out of his father's ſtock, give him a right t0 


| Tucceed to his father's property for his own 75 
ö 1 


NE'CESSfRILY, nes'-868-8Cr-ry-15. ade. ffn 
neceſſary.) 
I, Indiſpenſably. | 5 
I would know by ſome ſpecial inſtance, ub 
one article of Chriſtian faith, or what cut ps 
_ quired recrfſarily unto all mens ſalvation there '» 
Which the very reading of the word of po 


quickneſs and paſſion ; the expreſſion humble, yet 


not apt to notify. 4 F107 


Take a glaſs with a belly and a long cb. Zac, 


Puibus doleat nature 
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I. Noſe; beak; mouth. Retained in the ; 


N E C 


| ing is endowed with ſuch a natural 
oy 3 it is neceſſarily inclined to pro- 


pr inciple, ö 
mote its own pr 


— 


Vas at the firſt, muſt neceſarily ſet bounds and li- 
maiits unto their 1 5 
5 fate; not freely. 
5 * 1 75 Borch is not of ſuch a nature as would 
neceſſarily, once begun, preſerve itſelf for ever. 


They ſubjected God to the fatal chain of cauſes, 
whereas they ſhould have reſolved the neceſſity of 
all inferiour events into the free determination of 


God himſelf ; who executes neceſſarily, that which 


he firſt propoſed freely. South. 


WE Necessar nts, nts'-865-86r-ry-nls. 1. / 
ftrom necefary-) The ſtate of being neceſ- 


ſary. 


| þ | NECESSARY, nés“sés-sér-ry. adj, [nece/- 


ſarius, Lat. 


| g | 1. Needful ; indiſpenſably requiſite. 


Being it is impoſſible we ſhould have the ſame 
ſanity which is in God, it will be necgſary to 
declare what is this holineſs which maketh men 
be accounted holy ones, and called ſaints. Pearſon. 

All greatneſs is in virtue underſtood ; 
'Tis only neceſſary to be good. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

A certain kind of temper is neceſſary to the 
pleaſure and quiet of our minds, conſequently to 


our happineſs; and that is holineſs and goodneſs. 


5 Tillotſon. 
The Dutch would go on to challenge the mili- 
tary government and the revenues, and reckon 
them among what ſhall be thought zeceary for 
their barrier. Swift. 
2. Not free ; fatal ; impelled by fate. 
| ; Death, a nec-/ary end, 
Will come when it will come. Shaleſp. 
3, Concluſive; deciſive by inevitable conſe- 
quence. | 
' They reſolve us not, what they underſtand by 
the commandment of the word ; whether a lite- 
ral and formal commandment, or a command- 
ment inferred by any neceſſary inference. White, 
No man can ſhew by any zece/ary argument, 
that it is naturally impoſſible that all the relations 
concerning America ſhould be falſe. Ti/lotfon's Pref, 
To NECESSITATE, ne&-$es'-8y-tit.. ws 2. 
[from zeceſ/itas, Lat.] To make neceſſary ; 
not to leave free; to exempt from choice. 
Haſt thou proudly aſcribed the good thou haſt 
done to thy own ſtrength, cr imputed thy fins 
and follies to the neceſſitaling and inevitable decrees 
of God. . Duppe's Rules for Devotion. 
The marquis of Newcaſile being preſſed on both 
ſides, was nzce//itated to draw all his army into 
York, | | _ Clarendon. 
Man ſeduc'd, | 
And flatter'd out of all, believing lies 
Againſt his Maker: no decree of mine 


Concurring to necefſitute his fall. Milton. 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, 
Not our necgſſitated. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 


Neither the Divine Providence, or his deter- 
minations, perſuaſions, or inflexions of the un- 
derſtanding, or will of rational creatures, doth 
deceive the underſtanding, or pervert the vill, or 
necgſſilate or incline either to any moral evil. Hale. 
The politician never thought that he might 


fall dangerouſly ſick, and that ſickneſs neceſſitate | 


his removal from the court. | Seuth, 
Th” Eternal, when he did the world create 
And other agents did nece//itate ; 
So what he order'd they by nature do; | 
Thus light things mount, andheavy downward go, 
Man only boaſts an arbitrary ſtate. Dryden. 
he perfections of any perſon may create our 
veneration; bis power, our fear; and his authority 
ariſing thence, a ſervile and neceſſitated obedience ; 
dut love can be produced only by kindneſs, Rogers, 


eſervation and well-being. Wilkins. | 


=] inevitable conſequence. TOM, 
75 * E wi recall the church unto that which 


Hooker. | 


Pearſon, | 


| 4. Things neceſſary for human life, 


| Great part of the world are free from the nece//i- 


NIC 


| NECESSITA'TION, n&-868-85-ti/-Shin. 2. . 
{ {from nece/itate.] The at of making ne- 
ceſſary; fatal compulſion, | 
This neceſſity, grounded upon the necgſſitation 
of a man's will without his will, is ſo far from 
leſſening thoſe diſficulties which flow from the 
fatal deſtiny of the Stoicks, that it increaſeth 
tem. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 
Where the law makes a certain heir, there 
is a neceſſitation to one; where the law doth not 
name a certain heir, thgre is no necęſſitation to one, | 
and there they have power or liberty to chooſe. 
| Bramhall againſt Holes. 
Nt ceg's$1TIED, nè-sés-sy-tyd. adj. [from 
nece//ity.] In a ſtate of want. Not uſed. 
This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 
I bad her, if ker fortunes ever ſtood 
Neeiticd to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Shak, All's ⁊vell that ends ell. 


NEck'ssixous, nè-sës“sy-tüs. adj. [from 
. neceſ/ity.] Preſſed with poverty. 

They who were envied, found no ſatisfaction in 
what they were envied for, being poor and rece//7i- 
fous. Glerendon. 

In legal ſciſures, and righting himſelf on thoſe 
who, though not perfectly inſoivent, are yet very 
neceſſiteus, a good man will not be haſty in going 
to extremities. ; Kettlewwell. 
There are multitudes of neceſſitous heirs and 
penurious parents, parſons in pinching circum- 
ſtances, with numerous families of children. 

Arbuthnot, 

-Nect'sSITOUSNE SS, ne-868'-3y-tus-nls. 7. /. 
[from neceſſitous.] Poverty; want; need. 
Univerſal. peace is demonſtration of univerſal 
plenty, for where there is want and necefſitouſueſs, 
there will be quarrelling. Burnet. 


i NECE'SSITUDE, nè-sès“-sy-tshôòd. 2. /. [from 
neceſſitudo, Lat. 
I. Want; need. | 
The mutual zecef/itudes of human nature ne- 
eeſſarily maintain mutual offices between them. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


2. Friendſhip. 
NEcE's81TY, nè-sés“slt-ty. 1. /. 
Lat.) | | 
1. Cogency ; compulſion ; fatality, 
| Necęſſity and chance 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton. 
Though there be no natural nece/ity, that, fuch 


[nece//itas, 


otherwiſe, without implying a contradiction; yet 
may they be ſo certain as not to admit of any 


reaſonable doubt concerning them. Wilkins. 

2. State of being neceſſary ; indiſpenſable- 
neſs. 

. Urge the neceſſity, and ſtate of times. ShaZe/p. 


Racine uſed the chorus in his Eſther, but not 
that he found any nece/fity of it: it was only to 
give che ladies an occaſion of entertaining the king 
with vocal muſick. Dryd-n. 

We lee the zece/ity of an augmentation, to bring 


the enemy to reaſon. Addiſon. 
3. Want; need; poverty. | | 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. Shakeſp. | 


The cauſe of all the diſtractions in his court or 
army, proceeded from the extreme poverty, and ne- 
ceſſity his majeſty was in. Clarendon. 

We are firſt to conſult our own zece/iiies, but 
then the nece//ities of our neighbours have a chriſtian 
right to a part of what we have to ſpare. L Efrange.. 


Theſe ſhould be hours for nece/ities, 
Not for delights; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repoſe, and not for us | 
To waſte theſe times. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


tics of labour and employment, and have their 
time and fortunes in their own diſpoſal, Lau. 


i 


things mutt be fo, and that they cannot poſſibly be 


——— 


N E C 
5. Cogency of argument; inevitable conſe- 
quence. | | © 
There never was a man of ſolid underflanding, 
whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, and by a penſive 
inſpection adviſed, but that he hath found by an 
irreſiſtible aecgſity, one tre God and everlaſting 
being. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Good-nature or beneficence and candour, is the 
product of right reaſon ; which of nece/ity will give 
allowance to the ſailings of others. Dryden. 
6. Violence; compulſion. 
Never ſhall 5 
Our heads get out; if once within we be, 
But ſtay compell'd by ſtrong necgſitie. Chapman. 
NECK, nek'. z. /. {þneca, Sax. neck, Dut.] 
1. The part between the head and body. 
He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knce, 
And tread upon his neck. Sha. Coriolanus. 
The lengta of the face twice exccedeth that of 
the nec#, Braun. 
She clapp'd her leathern wing againſt your tow'rs, 
And thruſt out her long zec4, even to your doors. 
Ov” Dryden. 
I look on the tucker to be the ornament and de- 
fence of the female neck. Addiſon. 
2. A long narrow part. | | 
The acceſs of the town was only by a nec of 
land, between the ſea on the one part, and the har- 
bour water on the other. | Bacon. 
Thou walk'ſt as on a narrow mountain's neck, 
A dreadſul height, with ſcanty room to tread. Dryd. 
3. On the neck; immediately after; from one 
following another cloſely. | 
b He depos'd the king, 
And, on the neck of that, taſk'd the whole ſtate. 
| | Shakeſp. 
The ſecond way to aggregate ſin, is by addition 
of ſin to ſin, and that is done ſundry ways ; firſt 
by commiting one fin on the neck of another; as 
David finned, when he added murther to adul- 
tery. Perkins. 
Inftantly on the neck of this came news, that 
Ferdinando and Iſabella had concluded a peace. 
| | Bacon, 
4. To break the neck of an affair ; to hinder 
any thing being done; or, to do. more 
than half. 8 | | 
N='CKBEEF, neEk'-bef, 2. /. Lneck and beef. 
The coarſe fleſſi of the neck of cattle, ſold 
to the poor at a very cheap rate. | 
They'IF ſell (as cheap as neckberf } tor counters. 
Sy ö Swift. 
NEe'cKCLOATH, nek'-kloth. 2. /. [neck and 
canes That which men wear on their 
NECK. 1 
Will ſhe with huſwife's hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry Sunday morn thy neckcloath plait? Gay. 


NEe'CKATEE, nek4-t6 56 | 
NE'CKERCHIEF,: nek/-kar-tshif. me | 
A gorget ; handkerchief for a woman's 
neck. Vl Þ * 
NE cK LAC, nek'-1&s. 1. f. [neck and lace.] 
An ornamental ſtring of beads or preci- 
ous ſtones, worn by women on their neck. 
Ladies, as well then as now, wore cſtates in their 
ears. Bath men and women wore torques, chains, 
or nec4/aces of ſilver and gold ſet with precious 
ſtones. 1 5 Ai butbnot on Coins. 
Or loſe or heart, or necllace, at a ball. Pope. 


| Ne'CKWEED, nek'-wed. n. ſ. {neck and aveed.)] 
Hemp: in ridicule. | | 
Nz'CROMANCER,. nek'-kr6-min-sr, n. /. 
[vexpig and jadilig.} One who by charms can 
converſe with the ghoſts of the dead; a 
conjurer ; an inchanter, . 

I am employed like the general who was forced 

to kill his enemies twice over, whom a necroman- 
cer had raiſed to life. Sewift's Miſcellavieg, 


& 


_ 
— 


— 


* 


NE/CROMANCY, nek'-kr6-min-sy, ne J. [yenps 


| and javicg ; nec mance, Fr.] 


1; The 


3 RO 
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1. The art of revealing future events, 

communication with the dead. 

The reſurrection of Samuel is nothing but de- 
luſion in the practice of aecromancy and popular 
conception of ghoſts. Br oc. | 

2. Enchantment ; conjuration. | 

He did it partly by necromancy, wherein he was 
much ſkilled. Abbit's Def. ription of the ed cid. 
This palace ſtandeth in the air, 

By necromancy placed there, | 
That it no tempeſts needs to fear, Drayton. 
Ne'cTaRrED, nek'-terd. adj. [from nedtar.] 
- Tinged with nectar ; mingled with near ; 

abounding with nectar. 
He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

In nectar d leavers ftrew'd with er Milton. 
How charming is divine philoſophy ! 

Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 

But muſical as is Apollo? s lute, 

And a perpetual feaſt of nectar d ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns, 

. He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the ne&ar'd feaſts of Jove. Fenton. 
Nect4'rEovs, netk-ti'-ryus. adj. [nefareus, | 

Lat.] Reſembling neQar ; ſweet as nectar, 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew, 
The juice re&areous and the balmy dew. Pope. | 
 N&'cTARINE, nEk'-tEr-rin. adj. 225 nettar.] 
Sweet as near. 
To their ſupper- fruits they fell; | 

__ Ne&arine fruits. Milton. 

NEe'cTARINE, nek-ter-rin. n. /. Lnectarine, 
Fr.] A fruit of the plum kind. | 
This fruit differs from a peach in having a 
ſmooth rind and the fleſh firmer. Miller. 
The only nectarines are the murry and the French; 
of the laſt there are two ſorts, one, which is the 
beſt, very round, and the other ſomething long; 
of the murry chere are ſeveral ſorts. Temple. 
NEED, ned. n. /. Ineod, Sax. nood, Dut. 
1. Exigency ; preſſing difficulty; neceſſity. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he 
bath helmed, mutt, upon a warranted need, give 


Milton. 


him a better proclamation. Shateſp. 
'That ſpiri that firſt ruſh'd on thee, 
In the camp of Dan, | 
Be efficacious in thee now at reed. Milton. 


In thy native znnocence proceed, 
= ſummon all thy reaſon at thy need. Dryden. 
Wantz diftreſsful poverty. 
Famine 1s in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppreſſion {tz.e within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shak, 
Defer not to give to him that is in need. Ecilus, 
The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds; 
And laid her up for their extreameſt needs; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden. 
God ſometimes calls upon thee to relieve the nceds 


of thy brother, ſometimes the neceſſities of thy | 


country, and ſometimes the urgent wants of thy 
prince. South. 
3. Want; lack of any thing for uſe. 
80d grant we never may have zeed of you. Shak. 
God who ſees all things intuitively, neither 
Nands in zee of logic, nor uſes it. Baker. 


To NEED, ne'd.. v. a. from the noun.) To 
want; to lack; to be in want of; to re- 


quire. 
Baſeſl beggars. 
Are in the pooreſt things ſuperfluous ;- 
Allow not nature more than-nature reeds. 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts. : Shakeſþ. 
The whole need not a phyſician, but the ſick, 
Maiibe tu. 
Thou thy regal ſceptre ſhalt lay by, 
For regal ſceptre then no more ſhall need. Milton, 
To af whether the will has freedom? is te 
afk, whether one power has another? A queſtion - 
too abſurd to need an anſwer. Locke. 
To NEED, n@d, v. 2. | 
r- To be wanted; to be. neceſſary. 


A. 


In th' abſence of the naecder. 
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More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. Sp-1/er. 

When we have done it, we have done all that 
is in our power, and all that needs. Locke. 

2. To have neceſſity of any thing; to be in 
want of any thing. 

We have inſtances of perception whilſt we are 
aſleep: but how incoherent and how little con- 
formable to the perſection of a rational being, thoſe 
who are acquainted with dreams need not be told. 

Locke. 

He that would diſcourſe of things, as they agree 
in the complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, needed 
but uſe the word body, E Locke. 

Nek DER, n@-dir. 2. ,. [from need.] One 
that wants any thing. 
If the time thruſt forth 

A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 

C'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 

And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
Sbaleſp. 
NEeE'DFUL, ned-ful. adj. [need and full.] Ne- 

ceſſary; indiſpenſably requiſite. 

Give us all things that be ncedful, both for our 
ſouls and bodies. Common Prayer. 

Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 


As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? Shakefe. | 


All things ne-dful for defence abound, 

Mneſtheus, and brave Sereſthus walk the round. 
Dryden. 

To my preſent purpoſe it is not needful to uſe 
arguments, to evince the world to be infinite. Locke. 

A lonely deſart and an empty land, 

Shall ſcarce afford, for necdful hours of reſt, 
A ſingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. Adi/on. 
NEE Dru Ex, né'd-fül- ly. adv. [from needful. | 
Neceſſarily. 
They who 
Dare for theſe poems, yet both aſk and read, 
And like them too; muſt ncedfully, tho few, 
Be of the beſt. Ben Fonſon.. 
NEE'DFULNESS, ne'd-ful-nis. 2. /. [from | 
needful.) Neceſſity. 
NEE DIL v, n&-dy-Iy. adv. {from needy.] In 
poverty ; poorly. 
NEE'DINESS, ne 77 n. /. [from needy. 
Want ; poverty. 

Whereas men have many reaſons to perſuade; 
to ule them all at once, weakneth them, For it 
argueth a needineſs in every of the reaſons, as if one 
did not truſt to any of them, but fled from one to 
another. Bacon. 


NEE DLE, né'dl. u. /. Inædl, Sax.] 


1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to| 
pierce cloath, and perforated at the other 


to receive the thread, ufed in ſewing. 
For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needl: paints the flowers. Dryd. 
The moſt curious works of art, the ſharpeſt 
fineſt needle, doth appear as a blunt rou 
iron coming from the furnace of the forge. Willins. 


2. The ſmall ſteel bar which in the mariners |. 


compaſs ſtands regularty north and ſouth, 
Go bid the needle its dear north forſake, 
To which with trembling rev'rence it doth bend. 


Cooley. 


The uſe of the loadſtone and the mariners needle | 


was not then known. Burnet's Theory. 


| N&E/DLE-FISH, nedl- flsh. 2. /. [belone ; needle | 


and .] A kind of ſea fiſh. 
Qne rhomboidal bony ſcale of the need!e-fiſs, 


Woodward. | 
Ner/DLEFUL, n&'dl-fül. . 2 [needle and full] 
As much thread as is generally put at one 


time in the needle. 
NEE'DLER, ne d-I&r. 
NEE'DLEMAKER, ndl-mä-Kür- 

who makes needles. „ 
| NEEDLEWORK, ne'd)-wark. 2. 7 [needle and 


n. f. [from 


bar of | 


needle.] He | 
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t. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. 
2. Embroidery by the needle. 
In needlesvorbs and embroideries, it is m, 
pleaſing to have a lively work upon a lightſom, 
ground, than a dark and melancholy work u. * 
a lightſome ground. 2 
in a curious brede of needlewerk, one colour fg, 
away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſcs 0 = 
ſenſibly, that we ſee the variety without being ahh 
to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one 
the firſt appearance of the other. 


NEE'DLEsSs, neE'd-lls. adj. [from need.] 


1. Unneceſſary ; not requiſite. 
Their exception againſt eaſineſs, as if that by 
nouriſh ignorance, proceedeth altogether of x * 
15ſt. jealouſy. 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſdoubt; 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needlsſs coward, Shak, 
Would not theſe be great and necdleſ aba. 
ments of their happineſs, if it were confineq 
within the compals of this life only. Alert. th, 
Money we either lock up in cheſts, or waſte 
it in zeedleſs and ridiculous expences upon ou 
ſelves, whilſt the poor and the diſtreſſed want it 
for neceſſary uſes. Lew, 
2. Not wanting. Out of uſe. 
For his weeping in the needleſs ſtream, 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak'ſt a teſtament, 
As wordlings do, giying thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much. Shaleſs, 


NEE/DLESSLY, ne'd-les-l1y. adv. from nd. 
leſs.) Unneceſſarily; without need, 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, 
and needl:fly advance orthography i into a trouble. 
ſome art. Holler. 

NEE'DLESSNESS, nè'd-Ies-nls. 2. /. [from 

necdleſc.] Unneceſſarineſs. 

| To explain St. Paul's epiſtles, after ſo great a 

train of expoſitors, might ſeem cenſurable for i 

needleſſneſs, did not daily examples of pious and 

learned men juſtify it. Luci. 

NREDMENT, ne'd-ment. u. /. [from nerd. 
Something neceſſary. 
Behind 

His ſcrip did hang, in which his needments he did 

bind. H penſer. 

NEkEDs, né'dz. adv. [never; Sax. unwilling.] 


* 


from 
Aua n, 


Hoke, 


Neceffarily ; by compuliion ; indiſpenſably, 
The general and perpetual voice of men is :5. 


| the ſentence of God himſelf; for that which | 
men have at all times learned, nature herſeif muſt 
needs have taught. Hscoler. 
God muſt necd have done the thing which they 
imagine was'to be done. Hiker, 

I muſt needs after him, madam, with my letter. 
Shakeſh, 


Audit being elected and his ambaſſadors re. 


turned, he would needs know the cauſe of his re- 
pulſe: . 
J perceive 

Thy mortal ſight to fail: objects divine 
Muſt needs impair, and weary human ſenſe. Milton, 
To ſay the principles of nature mult needs be 
ſuch as philoſophy makes them, is to ſet bouncs 
to oranipotence. 

A. trial at law muſt needs be innocent in itſclf, 
when nothing elſe corrupts it; becauſe it is a thing 
which we cannot but want, and there is no living 
in this world without it. 

I have affairs below, 

Which I muſt seed diſpatch before I go. Dry: 
N EE Dy, né-dy. adj. [from need.] Poor; ne- 

ceſſitous; diſtreifed by poverty. 


Their gates to all were open evermore, ? 


* 


And one ſat waiting ever them before, 
To. call in comers by, that needy were and poor. 
Spenſer. 
In his necdy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes,  Shafeſp. Romeo and Julil. 


F .' 
* 


— 


avork.] : | | | 
5 


The r and needy praile thy name. 9 


Davin, þ 


Glan ville. 


Kuttirwell, 
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77 into the world a poor needy uncertain 
We bring che longeſt, and unquiet at the beſt. 


* ke, MES | Temple. 
= Being put to right himſelf upon the needy, he 
it as a call from God to charity. 

. Oe | Kettle well. 

Eq Nuptials of form, of int'reſt, or of ſtate, 

WS Thoſe ſeeds of pride are cumin * wo : 

—_ men for gen'rous love declare, 

IR i the needy bony chaſte and fair. Glanv. 
To relieve the needy, 'and comfort the afflicted, 
are duties that fall in our way every day, Addiſon. 

BE Nets, ner. [for never. ] 

0 It appears I am no horſe, + 
That I can argue and diſcourſe ; 
Have but two legs, and nt er a tail. Hudibras. 

; 7 20 NEESE, nez. V. u. ur 2, Dan. niejen, 

Dut.] To ſneeſe; to diſcharge flatulen- 

cies by the nofe. Retained in Scotland. 
He went up and ſtretched himſelf upon him ; 
and the child ed ſeven times, and opened his 
eyes. 2 Kings, iv. 35. 
By his nee/ings a light doth ſhine, and his cyes 

WE are like the eye-lids of the morning. Fob, xli. 18. 

F, nef'. n. /- Cold Fr. from nave.) The 

Ez body of a church; the nave. 

The church of St. Juſtina, by Palladio, is the 
moſt handſome, luminous, diſencumbered building 
in Italy, The long ne conſiſts of a row of five 
cupolas, the croſs one has on each fide a ſingle cu- 
== pola deeper than the others, Adiiſun. 

BS N:rarious, ne-fi'-ryhs. adj. [nefarius, 
Lat.] Wicked; abominable. 

= The moſt nefarious baſtards, are they whom the 
law ſtiles inceſtuous baſtards, which are begotten 
between aſcendants and deſcendants, and between 

. collateral, as far as the divine prohibition extends. 


om Ayliffe's Parergon. 
BS NECA'TION, ne-gi'-shiin. 2. /. Inegatio, 
5 Lat. negation, Fr.] i | 
1. Denial: the contrary to affirmation. 
Our aſſertions and negations ſhould be yea and 
= nay, for whatieever is more than theſe is ſin. Rogers. 
2. Deſcription by denial, or excluſion, or ex- 
ceeption. 5 

Negation is the abſence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to 
be preſent with it; as when we ſay a ſtone is in- 
animate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Logick. 


among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and na- 


gures, textures, and motions of thoſe bodies, with 
= this only zegation, that thoſe inanimate bodies are 
not conſcious of their own operations. Bentley. 
3. Argument drawn from denial. | 
Ic may be proved in the way of negation, that 
= theycame not from Europe, as having no remainder 
= ofthe arts, learning, and civilities of it. Heylyn. 
NI GATIyR, nég“-gä-tiv. adj. [negatif, Fr. 
= 7mTgativus, Lat.] | 
. Denying : contrary to affirmative. 
= 2. Implying only the abſence of ſomething. 
9 There is another way of denying Chriſt with 
our mouths which is negative, when we do not 
acknowledge and confeſs him.” South. 
Confider the neceſſary connection that is be- 
tween the negative and poſitive part of our duty. 


. Having the power to withhold, though 
not to compel. | Wk 
_Denying me any power of a negative voice as 
£, they are not aſhamed to ſeek to deprive me 
of the liberty of uſing my reaſon with a good 
_—_ n King Charles. 
Ne'GaT1vE, n&g-ph-tiv, n. 6 


BY 5 nb which ſomething is de- 


Chance ſigniſies, that all events called caſual, 


2. To treat with ſcornful heedleſſneſs. 


turally produced according to the determinate fi- 


Tillosſon. 


| NEGLE'CTION, nè-glèk'-shün. 7. he [from 


NEG 


Of negatives we have far the leaſt certainty ; | 


they ere uſually hardeſt, and many times impoſſible 
to be proved. Tillotſon. 
2. A particle of denial ; as, not. | 
A purer ſubſtance is defin'd, 
But by an heap of negatives combin'd; 
Aſk what a ſpirit is, you'll hear them cry, 
It hath no matter, no mortality, Cleaw:land, 
NE GATIVELY, neg'-ga-tiv-lf, adv. (from 
negative.) 
1. With denial; in the form of denial; not 
affirmatively. | Fr” | 
When I aſked him whether he had not drunk 
at all? he anſwered negatively. Boyle. 
In form of ſpeech implying the abſence of 
ſomething. 5 
The fathers draw arguments from the Scrip- 
tures negatively, in reproof of that which is evil; 
Scriptures teach it not, avoid it therefore. Hocler. 
To this I ſhall ſuygeſt ſomething by way of 
anſwer, both zegatively and poſitively. Wilkins. 
1 ſhall ſhew what this image of God in man 
is, negatively, by ſhewing wherein it does not 
conſiſt; and poſitively, by thewing wherein it 
does. I 
To NEGLE CT, n&E-glekt'. v. a. {negle#us, 
Lat.] | | 
1. To omit by careleſſneſs. 
Heaven, 
Where honour due and rev'rence none neglefts. | 


Milton. 


If he neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church. | Matthew. 
This my long ſuff ring and my day of grace, 
Thoſe who neglect and ſcorn ſhall never taſte. Milt. 
3. To poſtpone. 7: | 
I have been long a ſleeper ; but I truſt 
My abſence doth neglect no great delign, 
Which by my preſence might have been coneluded. 
Shakeſp. 
NEGLE'CT, ne-glekt'. n. /. [negletus, Lat.] 
1. Inſtance of inattention. 
2. Careleſs treatment; ſcornful inattention. 
I have perceived a moſt faint aeglect of late, 
which 1 have rather blamed as my own jealous cu- 
. riolity, than as a very pretence or purpoſe of un- 
kindneſs, a Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
3. Negligence; frequency of neglect. 
Age breeds neglect in all, and actions 
Remote in time, like objects remote in place, 
Are not beheld at half their greatneſs. Denham. 
4. State of being unregarded. 
Reſcue my poor remains from vile neglect, 


With virgin honours let my herſe be deck't, 
And decent emblem. | 


"= 


Prior. | 


NEGLE'CTER, ne-gl&k'-tar, 2. /. [from negle#.] | 


One who neglects. 


NEGLE'CTFUL, nE-glekt'-ful. adj. Iuegled and 
A | N | 
1. Heedleſs ; careleſs; inattentive : with / 
Moral ideas not offering themſelves to the 
ſenſes, but being to be framed to the underſtand- 
ing, people are negle&ful of a faculty they are apt 
to think wants nothing. Locke. 
Though the Romans had no great genius for 

trade, yet they were not entirely neglectful of it. 
85 | Arbutbnot on Coins. 

2. Treating with indifference. _ S 

If the father careſs them when they do well, 
ſhew a cold and neglectful countenance to them 


difference. 
NEGLE'CTFULLY, 


[from neglectful.] With heedleſs inatten- 
tion; careleſs indifference, A word not 
uſed. 88 | 


Locle on Education. 


, 


- 


neglect.] The ſtate of being negligent. 
Sleeping neglection doth betray to loſs 


South. 


upon doing ill, it will make them ſenſible of the 


ne- glékt'-fül-I F. ad. 


The conqueſts of our ſcarce cold conqueror, Sal. 


NEG 


NEGLE/cTivE, ne-zltk'-tiv. adj. [from ne- 
glect.] Inattentive to; regardleſs of. 

I wanted not probabilities ſufficient to raiſe 

jealouſies in any king's heart, not wholly ſtupid, 

and neglecti ve ok the publick PEACE, King Charles, 


NE'GLIGENCE, ntg'-gly-dzhens. 2. /. 


[negligence, Fr. negligentia, Lat.) 
. Habit of omitting by heedleſſneſs, or of 
acting careleſsly. 


2. Inſtance of neglect. 


She let it drop by vegligence, 
And, to th' advantage, I being here, took't up. 
Shaleſp. 
Nze'GLIGENT, neg'-gly-dzhent. adj, Lnegli- 
gent, Fr. negligens, Lat.] | ; 
1. Careleſs; heedleſs ; hahitually inattentive. 
My ſons, be not now zegligent ; for the Lord 
hath chofen you to ſtand before him. 


a 


2 Chron, xx1x. IT, 


2. Careleis of any particular: with of before 


a noun. 

Her daughters ſee her great zeal for religion; 
but then they ſee an equal earneſtneſs for all ſorts 
of finery. They ſee ſhe is not negligent of her de- 
votion; but then they ſee her more careful to pre- 
{erve her complexion, Taru. 

We have been -:cg/igent in not hearing his voice, 
| Bar. i. 9. 
3. Scornfully regardleſs. ; | 
Let ſtubborn pride poſſeſs thee long, 
And be thou negligent of fame; 
With ev'ry muſe to grace thy ſong, 
May'ſt thou deſpiſe a poet's name. Swife*s Miſcel. 
Nr GLIGENTLY, n&g'-gly-dzheEnt-lF. adv. 
[from negligent. ] | 
1. Careleſsly; heedleſsly ; without exactneſs. 
Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore 
imagination; and whereas ſome of the ancients 
have ſaid that their motion is indeterminate, and 
their imagination indefinite, it is negligently ob- 
ſerved ; for ants go right forwards to their hills, 
and bees know the way to their hives. - 
Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
Ok all our elder plays, 

This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; | 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 
In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 

Lofty and bold, but negligently dreſt. Waller. 

In comely figure rang'd my jewels ſhone, 

Or negligently plac'd for thee alone. 

2. With ſcornful inattention, | 
To NEGO'TIATE, nE-g6'-shet, v. u. [negocier, 

Fr. from negotium, Lat.] To have inter- 

courſe of buſineſs; to traffick; to treat: 
whether of publick affairs, or private 
matters. 5 ON Ts 55 7 

Have you any commiſſion from your lord to 

negotiate with my face? Sha leſp. 

She was a buſy negotiating woman, and in her 
withdrawing chamber had the fortunate conſpiracy 
for the king againſt king Richard been hatched. 

5 Bacen's Henry VII. 


It is a common error in negociating 5 whereas 


men have many reaſons to perſuade, they ſtrive 
to uſe them all at once, which weakeneth them. 

e a Bacon. 
They that receive the talents to negotiate with, 

did all of them except one, make proſit of them. 


% 


Prior, 


Hammond, 


A ſteward to embezzle thoſe goods he under- | 
takes to manage; an embaſſador to betray his 
prince for whom he ſhould negotiate; are crimes 
that double their malignity from the quality of 
the actors. | Decay of Piety. 
I can diſcover none of thoſe intercourſes and 
negotiations, unleſs that Luther negotiated with a 
black boar. 1 Alterbury. 
NE GOTI1A'TION, ne-g6-shY-shiin. 2. /. [nego- 
ciation, Fr. from negotiate.) Treaty of 
buſineſs, whether pe or private. 
5 Oil is ſlow, ſmooth, and ſolid; fo are Spa- 
niards obſerved to be in their motion: Though 
6 it 


NE + 
it be a queſtion yet unreſolved; whether their 
affected gravity and flowneſs in their negotiations 
have tended more to their prejudice or advantage? 

1 | Howard. 

They ceaſed not from all worldly labour and 
nevotiation. _ F | White. 

NE GO TIA“ rox, nE-g6-8hX-thr. n. /. [negoci- 
to treat with others. ; 

Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of 
our negotiators at Gertruydenburg, dwell much 
upon their zeal in endeavquring to work the 
French up to their demands; but ſay nothing to 
juſtify thoſe demands. | 


NE GRO, n&-grd. u. . [Spaniſh ; negre, Fr.] 

A blackmoore. © | 
| Negroes tranſplanted into. cold and flegmatic 
Hhaabitations, continue their hue in themſelves and 


their generations. Brown, 


Nx ir, nef. . . Ins, Illand. nec y, Scott.] | 


Fiſt. It is likewiſe written neaf. 
* Sweet knight, I kiſs thy neff.  Shahkeſp. 
To NErGH, ne. wv. n. [hnzzan, Sax. negen, 
Dut.] To utter the voice of a. horſe or 
mare. | ES a 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and zeighing loud. 


Shateſp. | 


They were as fed horſes, every one neighed., 


— 


Swift. 


, | Feremiah, v. 8. 


Run up the ridges of the rocks amainz _. 
And with ſhrill zeighiags fill the neighbouring plain. 
[ub | Te? Dryden. 
The gen'rous horſe, that nobly wild, 
Neigbs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smith. 


NEicu, n&. 2. /. [from the verb.] The 
voice of an horſe. 55 

It is the prince of palfreys; his zergh is like the 
bidding of monarch, and his countenance enforces 
— 5 \ _.  Shateſp. 
NET'GHBOUR, né-bör. 2. [nezebun, Sax.] 

1. One who lives near to another. | 
_ He ſent ſuch an addition of foot, as he could 
draw out of Oxford, and the neighbouring garriſons. 
\ + | Clarendon. 


A kid ſometimes for feſtivals he flew, | 
The choicer part was his ſick neigbbour's due. Harte. 


2- One who lives in familiarity with another; 


a word of civility. 7 
friends, mine honeſt neighbours, 


Maſters, my good 
Will you undo yourſelves? 
3. Any thing next or near. 
This man ſhall ſet me packing; 
VII lug the guts into the neighbour room; 


. Intimate; confidant. K 
The deep revolving witty Buckingham 

No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels. 
N | 17 Sbaleſp. 
5. In disinity.] One partaking of the ſame 
nature, and therefore entitled to good 

' .* offices, 5 "7 x +l; 
Zins againſt men are injuries; hurts, loſſes, and 
damages, whereby our neighbour is in his dignity, 
life, chaſtity; wealth, good name, or any way 
juſtly offended,” or by us hindred. - Perkins, 
The goſpel allows no ſuch term as a ſtranger ; 


makes every man my neighbour... Spratt's Sermons, | 


_ © You ſhould always change and alter your in- 
.- terceſſions, according as the needs and neceſſities. 
of your neighbours or acquaintance ſeem to require. 
$8 | he oe es 
To NerecnBous,.n&-bur, v. a. [from the 
noun.!] 5 on 
1. Lo adjourn 3 
Whboleſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
'* Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. 
a> 5... 57 Or meany-hanud, ©. 
e to me, and thy places ſhall 
Seil ne{gbbour mine. 


Shakeſp. 


Skate, | 


to; to confine on. 


| 


| 


with the king. 


N 
| 


nor one nor other. 


„ e ee 


! And ſince foneighbour'd to his youth and haviour. 
ateur, Fr. from negotiate.] One employed | | 


and fortunes of their neighbours. 


ig 5 OS. 2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a 


BW 
* 
* % 


— 


„ Es 
| Theſe grow on the leiſurely aſcending hills that 
neighbaur the ſhore. Sendys's Fourney. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighbouring value, 
- By lot are parted. Prior. 


2. To acquaint with; to make near to. 
That being of ſo young days brought up with him, 


Sbaleſp. 


NerGnyBouRHo0D, n&-bur-hid. 1. /. {from 
neighbour. ) 
1. Place adjoining. * | 
One in the neighbourbood mortally ſick of the 
| ſmall-pox, deſiring the doctor to come to him. Fell. 
F I cculd not bear n 
To leave thee in the neigbbourbeod of death, 
But flew in all the haſte of love to find thee. 
* Addiſon. 


2. State of being near each other. 

Conſider ſeveral ſtates. in a neighbourhood; in 
order to preſerve peace between theſe ſtates, it is 
neceſſary they ſhould be formed into a balance. 

Stoift. 


3+ Thoſe that live within reach of communi- 
cation. | 5 OY: 
Ho ill mean neighbourhbood.your genius ſuits ?. 

To live like Adam midſt an herd of brutes! Harte, 


NE1i'GHBOURLY, NE"-bur-IF. adj. [from 
neighbour.) Becoming a neighbour ; kind; 
civil. Pe pore 3 gs 

The Scottiſh lord hath a neighbourly charity in 
him; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the 
Engliſhman, and' ſwore he would pay when he 
was able. 

The Woodberry ſo nigh, and aeigbbourly dothlive, 
With Abberley his friend. Drayton. 

He ſteals my cuſtomers; twelve he has under 
bonds never to return: judge if this be nei] 
dealing. FE: | 

NE1'GHBOURLY, nè'-bür-Iy. adv. [from 
neighbour.) With ſocial civility. . _ 

NEVFTHER, n@-thar. 
ne either.] | | 

1. Not either. A particle uſed in the firſt 
branch of a negative ſentence, and anſwered 
by nor. 1 1 

Fight neither with ſmall nor great, ſave only 

1 Kings, xxii. 31. 
Men lived at home, neither intent upon any 
foreign merchandiſe, ner inquiſitive after the lives 

Heylyn. 


negative or prohibition to any ſentence. - 

Ye ſhall ot eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it. 

| Geneſis, iii. 3. 

for a cypher, | 
among 

White. 


This commandment ſtandeth not 
neither is it read and expounded in yain 


Chriſtians, . | 


3- Sometimes at the end of a ſentence it fol- | 


lows as a negative; and though not very 
grammatically, yet emphatically, after an- 
other negative; in old Engliſh two negatives 
denied. | WONG, > 
If it be thought that it is the greatneſs of dif- 

. tance, whereby the ſound cannot be heard; we 
ſee that lightnings and caruſcations, near at hand, 
yield no ſound neither. 5 Bacon. 
Men come not to the knowledge of which are 
thought innate, till they come to the uſe of 
reaſon, nor then neither. 5 ee 


NEITTRHER, ne -thuͤr. pronoun. Not either 3 


nA 


JJ 8 
Nor either cares for him. | Shakepp. 
Which of them ſhall I take? | 

Both, one, or neither ? neither can be enjoy d 
If both remain alive.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 


The balance, by a propenſity to either fide, in- 


| NzoTE'rICK, n&-0-ter'-rik. ad. 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. | 


 Arbuthnot. | 


confunct. [napSen, Sax. 25 


NE R 


Suffice it that he's dead; all wrongs die With him: 
Thus I abſolve myſelf, and excuſe hin, : 
Who ſav'd my life and honour, but praiſe neille, 


* 


| | | Dry 
Experience makes us ſenſible of both, Fe 
our narrow underſtandings can comprchend 2 
. . +4 2 1 : 
They lived, with the friendſhip and , 
brethren, neither lord, neither ſlave to his brother: 
but independent of each other. Lit 


NEe/NUPHAR, neE'-ni-far. n. ſ. (uymphæa, Lat] 
Water lily, or water roſe. ; 
| Neo'epHYTE, ne'-0-fit, . / [neophyte, pr 
vs; and vw, ] One regenerated 3 4 convert 
| | neotericu; 
Lat.] Modern; novel; late, ; 
We are not to be guided either by the miſe. 
ports of ſome ancients, or the capricio's of one c 
two neotericks, Grow. 
Nx p, nep”. n. . [nepeta, Lat.] An herd. 
Nx“ PENT HR, n&-pen'-the. 2. /. [1 and vnd. 
A drug that drives away all pains. 
There where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame tranſport, 
Lull'd with the ſweet nepenthe of a court; 
There where no fathers, brothers, friends diſgrace, 
Once break their reſt, nor ſtir them from their 
place. 5 Late. 
. e n. ſ. Lnepos, Lat. nereu, 
Fr.) 
1. The ſon of a brother or ſiſter. 
Immortal offspring of my brother Jove: 
My brighteſt zephewv and whom beſt I Iov.. Dran. 
I aſk, whether in the inheriting of this paterna 
power, the grandſon by a daughter, hath a right 
before a nepbezv by a brother? Locke, 
2. The grandſon. Out of uſe. : 
With what intent they were firſt publiſhed, 
thoſe words of the nepbeww of Jeſus do plainly lig 


himſelf to the reading of the law and the prophets, 


therein ſufficient judgment, he propoſed alſo ts 
write ſomething pertaining to learning and wil 
dom. | Hcoler. 
Her fire at length is kind, 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 


And for his hatching nepbe zus ſmooths the ſeas, 
| R | RTE Dryden. 
3. Deſcendant, however diſtant. Out of utc, 


All the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſucceſs, and all their zephervs late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd, 
| | - Spenſer, 
NEPHRI'TICK, ne-frit'-tik. adj. 
nephretigue, Fr.] | 
1, Belonging to the organs of urine. 
2. Troubled with the ſtone. 
The diet of nepbritic perſons ought to be oppo» 
ſite to the alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts in theit 
blood. © fs . n Arbutbnit. 
3. Good againſt the ſtone. 

The nepbritic ſtone is commonly of an uniform 
duſky green; but ſome ſamples I have ſeen of i 
that are variegated with white, black, and ſome- 

times yellow. 1 Moodavari. 


NEpOris u, n&-p&-tizm. 2. /. Lnepotiſime, Ft. 
ne pos, Lat.] Fondneſs for nephews: 

To this humour of nepotiſn Rome owes its pre 
ſent ſplendor; for it would have been impoſlible 
to have furniſhed out ſo many glorious palaces wi 
ſuch a profuſion of pictures and ſtatues, had not 
the riches of the people fallen into different fami- 

%% | Adiifos. 
NERVE, nerv. a. .. [nervus, Lat. nerf; F' 
1.” The organs of ſenſation paſſing from tht 
brain to all parts of the body. 
Th be nerves do ordinarily accompan 
through all the body; they have alſo 

as the other parts of the body. Wh 


y the arterics 
blood vellet, 
erever 287 
one from 

ther 


clined to neither, * 


& 3 


A 


net vs ſends out a branch, or receives _ 


w 


nify, after that my grandfather Jeſus had given 


and other books of our fathers, and had gotten 


[ ye ppilu & ; 


I-28” 1 
SOS Ar * 25 ” 
nanins, 


NES! - 5 n W 
N oin together, there 5. Boxes or drawers; little pockets or re- A beauteous maid above, but magic atts, | 
mens 88 woe toge Dwiney. poſitories. : Tits With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts. 


% 


I ; To Nesr, n6st', v. . {trom the noun.) To # Roſcommon, 
War wow DO the rugged Ruſſian bear ; build neſts. N | 3 if great Atlae from his height | 
or any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves _ The cedar ſtretched his branches as far as the | Shou'd ſink beneath his heay'nly weight, 
. Shall never tremble. Sbaleſp. Madbeth. mountains of the moon, and the king of birds And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall | 
_ -* It is uſed b y the poets for finew or tendon. _ neſted within his leaves. Fu el. Shou d gape immenſe, and ruſming downo erwhelm 
= ” equal powers | Ne'sTEGG, nest'-eg. u. . [neſt and egge.] this nether ball. | Dryden. 
Thou wouldſt inflame, amids my nerves, as then | An egg left in the neſt to keep the hen from Two poles turn round the globe; 
I could encounter with three hundred men. Chapm. forſaking it. t 8 The firſt ſublime in heaven, the laſt is whirl d | 
Strong Tharyſmed diſcharged a ſpeeding blow Books and money laid for ſhew, | Below the regions of the nether world. | Dryden. 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two, Pope. Like nefteggs, 8 clients 7 5 EY = K e 5 05 c | 
, . „Hs. ad; nerwve.] To NEe'sTLE, neEs'l. v. 2. [from neſt.] To us Mews vou are above, 
r N FM. ſettle 3. to harbour; to lie cloſe and ſnug, | 1 ex eee, e e 
There funk Thalia, nerveleſi, faint and dead, as a bird in her neſt. 3 Y "aa ue 10 e eee a 
Uad not her ſiſter Satire held her head. Dunciad. Their purpoſe was, to fortify in ſome ſtrong 1 umberleis were 3 pen en * 
5 | < | i place of the wild country, and there lle till ſuc- neee OE WEWs.; <- 5, 
E NEe'RVOUS, ner'-vus. adj. [nervoſus, Lat.) e eee >" ds. I'wixt upper, netber, and ſurrounding fires. Milton. 


1. Well ſtrung; ſtrong ; vigorous. 


; La 1 . Infernal ; belonging to the regions below. 
What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, A cock got into a ſtable was neſtling in the ſtraw | 3 , ging regio 


ir £27 | No leſs deſire 
85 His limbs how turn' d. 5 Pope's Odyſſey. | Rs ne x _ | Wt 3 To found this nether empire, which might riſe 
i, . . The king's fiſher wonts commonly by the water : P 8 
2. Relating to the nerves; having the ſeat in ſide, and neftles in hollow banks. L Eftrange. In emulation, oppoſite to heav'n. Milton. 
5 the nerves. yin | Flutt'ring there they neſle near the throne, The gods with hate beheld the nether ſky, = 
1 The venal torrent, murm' ring from afar, And lodge in habitations not their own, Dryden. The ghoſts repine. Dryden s Aineid.. 
- K Whiſper'd no peace to 1 . we vous war; The floor is ſtrowed with ſeveral plants, amongſt NETHERMOST, neth'-Er-miist. adj. [ſuperl.. 
47 ee Plug, H which the ſnails e all the winter. Addiſon. of nether.] Loweſt. DEED 1 
=_ Sung . | SP 1. Mark where the ſhy directors creep, Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haſt: 
3. Un Henne Wean'y les, Nor to the ſhore approach too nigh; delivered my foul from the netbermeſt hell. Pſalms. 
nerves. : , The monſters neſtle in the deep, : | _ Undaunted to meet there whatever pow'r, 
: Poor, weak, nn CTEnpures, - Cheyne. To ſeize you in your paſſing by. Swifts Miſcell. Or ſpirit, of the nethermoſt abyſs 5 
== Nev, nEr-vy. adj. 28 nerve.] Strong; To Ne'sTLE, n&s'l. v. a. | Might in that noiſe reſide. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| vigorous. Not in uſe. | | r. To houſe, as in a neſt. LE All that can be ſaid of a liar lodged in the very 
Death, that dark ſpirit, in his ner vy arm doth lie, Poor heart ! N nether meſt hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God 


Which being advanc d, declines, and then men die. | That labour'ſt yet to neſtle thee, | | could prepare any place worſe than hell for ſin- 
i Shakeſp. _ Thou think'ſt by hov'ring here to get a part, ners, hell itſelf would be too good for him. South. 


E Ne'sCIENCE, nEs'-shEns. n. ſ. [from neſeio, In a forbidden or forbidding tre. Donne. | Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipſe of the ſun was 
Lat.] Ignorance; the ſtate of not know- Caupid found a downy bed, | after the manner of a. boat, when the concave, as: 

ing. WE NR And gd in his little head. Prior. to our fight, appears uppermoſt, and the CONVEX. 

| Many of the moſt accompliſhed wits of all | 2. To cheriſh, as a bird her young. = | ea en moſt. Keil againſt Burnet. 
| ages, have reſolved their knowledge into Socrates This Ithacus, ſo highly is endear'd NE TTiNG, net-ting. n. fe A reticulated 


his ſum total, and after all their pains in queſt | To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds: piece of work. f 

of ſcience, have ſat down in a profeſſed neſcience. She, like his mother, ne/les him. Chapman's Tliad, NE“TTLE, nét'l. 2. , [nerel, Sax.] A ſting - 
= = _ Glanville. | NE'STLING, nest'-ling. 1. /. [from neſtle.] A ing herb well known. | 
3 N su, n&5h/; adj. nere, Sax.] Soft; tender; bird juſt taken out of the neſt. 7 The ſtrawberry grows underneath the netdle. . 
ac hurt. i Skinner, | NET, net”. u. /. CLnati, Goth. ner, Sax. _| . = TP  Shabeſp.. 
Ms. nes“ ; IR r. A texture woven with large interſtices or Some ſo like to thorns and nettles live, 

W 1.4 termination added to an adjective to | a war . 1 ene e | . OPARARRT RATES 
= change it into a ſubſtantive, denoting fate i | Waller. 


A, f . Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net nor lime, | 9, Ne'rTLE '1 | 
Ws rn ie | arr rogers ems | To Neem, wb). (hom the nom. 
: bid, turbidneſs 3 lovely, lovelineſs from Impatience intangles us like the fluttering of iter , | : 


nxfe, Sax. 


; Ihe princes were fo netled at the ſeandal of this 
W 32. The termination of many names of places 


a bird in a net, but cannot at all eaſe our trouble, affront, that every man took it to himſelf, L Efr.. 


s 1 $ | | Taylor. Althoug r 
a where there is a headland or promontory; 2. Any thing made with interſtitial vacuifies. | ſpme of , 9 ee ee e : 
- from nere, Sax. a no/e land, or head- He made nets of chequered work for the chapi- | na moderate filence and attention was ſiill +: 54/4 
; WE lad. I ters, upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings, vii. I7. e 5 2 | Bentley. 
NES T, nest', 2. / nerv, Sax.) a IS The vegetative tribes, _ N 


Te bed formed by the bird for incubation | Wrapt in a filmy ner, and clad with leaves. Thomſen, | NE TWORK, net würk. u. J. nes and wert. 
and feeding her young. | INE THER, néth-ür. adj. [ neover, Sax. Any thing reticulated or decuſſated, at 
| ' If a bird's ae chance to be before thee in the neder, Dut.] It has the form of a compa- equal diſtances, . with interſtices. between. 
| - Way, thou ſhalt not take the dam with the young. rative, but is never uſed in expreſſed, but | n 3 
5 Dieuteronamy, xxii. 6. only in implied compariſon; for we ſay i alien a. on Le ols'd;, 
Th example of the heav'nly lark, the xether part, but never ſay this part is Nor any Kill d in loops of fing ring fine; 


1 F | | 5 a x - . * ith 2 di . 5 ; A ED 

A 83 opted? 8 net ber thus Whats nor is ny Lone m__ Wen pas eee e, II 

. e | bend munen TOUGG, though it ſeems compriſed in the word 1 1 

! | » eee Om on the ground. Ceruley. Beneath. Nether is not now much in uſe.} | g eee eee . 

AA re v 1 are produ ced. | x. Lower; not upper. | : in: a curious piece of a. 2 Addiſon. | | 

| - on afford. nat all. kinds of putrefaction did + © No man ſhall take the nether or the upper mill- Whoever contemplateswith becoming attention 9 
| y lord. a a and aliment for the eggs and Qoge to pledge; for he taketh a man's life to pledge. ee ee 5 E 5 

2 young of thoſe inſects he admitted Bentley. | ere he Deuteronomy, xxiv. 6 this curious and Wonderful ar- uod of veins, muſt . a 9 

„ : | . » = . | e . * a 8 py 2 , | - 
- 3: An abode ; place of reſidence a recep- 2 8 i bly pid e pela Ka e be tranſported with admiration. Blackmore.. 


| tacle, Generally in a bad ſenſe: as, a % in the complexion and hair, the other in the mouth, NEVER, nev'-ur.. adv.. [ne ever, næppe, Sax. 
| of rogues and thieves, ' I. Which commonly they draw with a. full and zether. mn pe not ever.. e e eee 


Come from that 2% | J great lip. | 'Peacham. | T. At no time. . FER. « 
5 Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep. Shateſp. | | This odious offspring, | Never, alas, the dreadful name- © 
| 4. Awarm.cloſe habitation, generally in con-] Thine own begotten, breaking violent wax ' | That fuels the infernal fam. - Conoley, 
0 tempt. . I Tore through my entrails; that with fear and pain Never anp thing was {o-unbred as that odious 
Some of our miniſters having livings offered] Diſtorted; all my wether ſhape thus grew man. . Congreve.. 
6 aun them, will-neither, for\zeal of religion, nor Transform'd. © Milton's Par: Lal. By its own force deſtroy'd, ſruitioniceas'd, = 
g | tee oY to God, be drawn forth from their The upper part whereof was whey,, And always weary'd, I was never pleas d. Privr., _ 
| | "4 W POET 2 8 
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Tie nalen, rangs mix d with ger, Eil. Death Gilldraws nearer power ſeemingrear- Pope. 
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ITE 


. It ſeems. in ſome dure to have the ſenſe 


within a mile of the town. 


+7 


durability. Raleigh, 
But a ſmooth and ſtedſaſt mind, | 
\ \ Gentle thoughts and calm deſires, 
W - \ Hearts with equal love combin'd, 5 
Kunde ne ver- dying fir es. Carew. 


4 


1 It is much uſed in compoſition: as, newer- 


and reaſon by infallible demonſtration, that our 


Ka 


"a N % 


PR Roſcommon. 


| G the weld W that. 


2. It is uſed. in-a form of ſpeech handed | 
don by the beſt writers, but lately ac- | 
cuſed, I think, with juſtice, of ſoleciſm : 
as, he is mi alen though newer. ſo auiſe. It is 
now maintained, that propriety requires it 
to be expreſſed thus, he ts miſtaken though 
ever /o aviſe;, that is, he is miſtaken how | 
4 wi/e ſoever he be. The common mode can 
only be defended by ſupplying a very harſh 
and unprecedented ellipſis ; he zs _—_— 
though ſo wiſe, as never was an ſuch 
however is the common uſe of e word 1 
amongſt the beſt authors. © | 
Be it never fo true which we teach the world 
to believe, yet if once their affeQions begin to be 
+ alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to change 
their opinions. Hooker. 
Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye ſhall ſay. Geneſis, | 
In a living creature, though never ſo great, the 
_ ſenſe and the effects of any one part of the body, 
- 0 ng make a tranſcurſion throughout the whole 
; y. Bacon. 
They deſtroyed all, were it never ſo pleaſant, 
Knolls. 
| Death may be ſudden to him, though it comes 
by never ſo flow degrees. Duty of Man. 
He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall 2 would 
not be brought to ſee that which he had no mind 
to ſee, let it be placed in never ſo clear a light, and 
never ſo near him. Atterbury. 
That prince whom you eſpouſe, although never 
ſo vigorouſly, is the principas in war, 9 but a 
ſecond. Sift. 
3. In no 3 
WM hoſoever has a friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man's head, and yet ſee never 
the worſe. South, 


RY 


of an adjective. Not any; but in reality it 
is not ever. 

Hle anſwered him to never a word, inſomuch that 
the governour marvelled, Matthew, xxvii. 14. 


ending, having no end; of which ſome ex- 


amples are ſubjoined. | 
Nature aſſureth us by never-failing experience, 


times upon the carth have neither. certainty nor 


Ve myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, | 
Icometo pluck your berries harſh and crude. Milt. 
Four zever-failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace. Waller. 
So corn in fields, and in the garden flow'rs, 
Revive and raiſe themiſelves with mod rate ſhow? rs; 
But over-charg'd with never=cealing rain, 
Become too moiſt. 
Our heroes of the former days, | 
News and gain'd. their never-fading bays. [ 


Waller. 


Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 
Nor Linus crown'd with zever-fading bays. Dry en. 
Leucippus, with his neuer-erring dart. Dryden. 
Fare wel, ye never-opening gates. Dryden, 
| He to quench his drought ſo much inclin'd, © 

* May ſnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find; 

Mleet ſtores of cold fo greedity purſu d, 

And be refreſh'd with never-waſting food. Blackm. 
Norton hung down his/neve7-bluſhing head, 
And all was huſh'd, as folly's ſelf lay dead. Pope. 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of 8 . 
Thy buſy neer-meaning face, 
Thy ſcrem d up front, thy ſtate es: "Swift, 
Neverrueue! $8, n&v-&r-th6-15c": adv; 9 


Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. Shate/þ. 


Thbere is no health: phyſicians ſay, that = 


| Neu'TRALLY, nf tral-p, adv. [from ae. 10 


0 neu, Er.) 


NEW 
They plead that even ſuch ceremonies of the 
church of Rome as contain in them 4 God, which 


is not of itſelf agreeable to the word of ought 
nevertheleſs to be aboliſhed. | V ooker. 
Many of our men were gone to land, and our ſhips 
ready to depart; nevertbeleſs the admiral, with ſuch 
ſhips only as could ſuddenly be put in readineſs, 
made fofch towards them. Bacon. 
Creation muſt needs infer providence; and God's 
making the world, irrefragably proves that he go- 
verns it too ; or that a being of a dependent nature 
remains ae independent upon him in that 
reſpect. South. 
Nev's0LoGy, nii-rdl'-18-dzbF. 2. / [vio | - 
and 59. .] A 3 of the nerves. 
NEU“ RO TOMY, nd! rot toͤ- my. 1. /. Layer 


N nu -tur. adj. e Lat. neut re; 
Fr. 
1. Indifferent; not engaged on either fide. 


into whigs and tories; there being very few, if 


ranging themſelves under one of theſe denomina- 
tions. | Addiſon's Freebolder. 
2. 2 grammar.] A noun that implies no 
EX. | 

The adjectives are neuter, and animal muſt be 
underiived to make it grammar, Dryden. 

A verb zeuter is that which ſignifies neither 
action nor paſſion, but ſome ſtate or condition of 
being ; as, ſedeo, 1 fit. Clarke. 


unengaged. 
The learned 3 may be looked upon as neu- 


new to them, and their edueation had left the in- 
terpretation of them indifferent. Addiſon, 


Nev'TRAL, n“ trel. adj. [neutral, Fr.) 
1. Indifferent ; not acting; not engaged on 


either ſide. 
Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp rate and furious, ' 


He no ſooner heard that king Henry was ſettled 
by his victory, but forthwith he ſent ambaſſadors 
unto him, to pray that he would ſtand neutral, 
Bacon 1 Henry VII. 


mark and other neutral ſtates. Addiſon on the War. 
2. Indifferent ; neither good nor bad. 
Some things good, and ſomethings ill do ſeem, 
And neutral ſome, in her fantaſtick eye. Davies. 
75 Neither acid nor alkaline. 


called neutral. Arbuibnot. 


| Nev'TRAL, nü“-trel. n. %, One who does 
not act nor engage on either ſide. 
The treacherous who have miſled others, and 


lowers, who have ſtarted aſide like a broken bow, 
are to be noted. 


Fr.] 

Te A ſtate of indifference ; - of neither friend- 
| ſhip nor hoſtility. 

| Men who poſſels a ſtate of neutrality i in times of 
publick danger, deſert the intereſt of their fellow- 
ſubjeQs.. ' Addiſon. 

he king, late 5 l in his mind, 

1 Theſe reaſons for neutrality aſſign d. Garth's Ovid. 
All pretences to neutrality are juſtly exploded, 


2 255 only intending the ſafety and eaſe of a few indivi- | 


This was 


duals, while the publick is embroiled. 
theè opinion and practice of the latter Cato. Sift. 
2. A ſtate between good and evil, 


; 5 Fe beſt enjoy but A neutralil. Donne. 


Indifferently; on either part. 
NEW, nu“. adi. e Welſh ; neoy, Sax, | 


* 


. 
— 


and rTiw.]) The anatomy of the nerves, | 


The *. may be ſupplied for money, from Den- 


Bacon. «| 


Na UTRA'LITY, nü-tràl At-. n. Wa [neutralite,,, 


The general diviſion of the Britiſh nation is | 


any, who ſtand zeuter in the diſpute, without | 


1 


* 


Nev'TER, nũ-tür. 7. 2 One indifferent and 


ters in the matter, when all theſe prophecies were 


| 


5 


Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are |. 


N 


the neutral and the falſe-hearted friends and fol- 


| 


G 


mew 


1. Not old; freſh ; lately produced, 


2. Not bein 


3. Modern; of the preſent time. 
4. Different from the former. 


5. Not antiquated ; having the effect gt 
novelty. 


6. Not habituated; not familiar. 


7. Renovated; repaired, ſo as to recover the 


8. Freſh after any thing. 


9. Not of ancient extraction. 


New, nu. adv. This is, I think, only uf 


: | 


made, 


or had; novel. N is uſed of thing, 


and oung of perſons, 
at's the nezoeff grief MN 
— That of an bour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker, 
Each minute teems a nete one. Shateſp, Mag, "1 
before. 
Do not all men complain how little we know, 
and how much is {lll unknown? And can weer 
know more, unleſs ſomething new be diſc overed? 


Burg, 


Whoever converſes much among old books yy 
be ſomething hard to pleaſe among ew, Tah 


— purpoſing to lead a new life, 


Common /- 1 


There names inſcrib'd unnumber” d ages 
From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall ul; 
Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of dap, 


Pa. 


Such aſſemblies, though had for religion's ſake 
may ſerve the turn of hereticks, and ſuch as privil 
will inſtil their poiſon into ae minds. Holes 

Seiz d with wonder and delight, 

Gaz d all around me, zew to the tranſporting ſokt, 
Dryden, 

Twelve mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 8 

New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace, P/ 


Men, after long emaciating diets, wax pluny, 
fat, and almoſt nezo. Bacon's Nat. Hi fry 


ON dare we truſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, 
exo from her ſickneſs to that northern air. Drydn, 


A ſuperior capacity for buſineſs, and a more 
extenſive knowledge, are ſteps by which a neu man 
often mounts to favour, and outſhines the reſt d 
his contemporaries. Adiiſa, 


in compoſition for newly, which the fol. 
lowing examples may explain. 

As ſoon as ſhe had written them, a new ſwam 
of thoughts ſtinging her mind, ſhe was ready with 
her foot to give the neww-born letters boch to deat 
and burial. Siduy 

God hath not 3 left this to chuſe that, na- 
ther would reject that to chuſe this, were it not fr 
- ſome neo - grown occaſion, 9 that which hath 
been better worſe, - Hooker, 

So dreadfully he towards bim did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt, 

And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great 85 7700 of his neto- come gueſ. 


. 
we Your maſter” s lines 
Ad full of new-found oaths ; which he will brei 
As eaſily as 1 da tear this paper. Sbalſſ. 
< Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Unfriended, zew-adopted to our hate, 
Dower d with our curſe, and ftranger'd. with out 
oath, | 
Take her or leave her? Sa leſp. King . 
CLeeſt by a multitude 
The ncw-heal'd wound of malice ſhould break 5 
Sba 
No hath. my foul beovghe forth her prodigh 
And l a gaſping, nero- delivered mother, 
Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join dd 47 
le ſaw heav'n bloſſom with a neu- born 
On which, as on a glorious ſtranger gaz d 
The golden eyes ot night; whole beams n 
bright. 
The way to geh' lem, and as boldly bd; 
Nor aſk'd leave : of the i ob, by 1 25 f 


; ts | 


erer NEW 


morting's loyely ray I At Chriſtmas I no more deſire a roſe { NEWS, nv'z. without the fingular, un- 
Tee fe 1 ade day; Than wiſh a ſnow in May's newof angled Sa | leſs it be mg. red as ſingular; Milton has 
e s ſo richly bright, But like of each thing, that in ſeaſon * 5 joined it ly fingular verb. en ew 3. 
'd to think of night, | . ake nouvelles, Fr.] | | 
As if we x form, whoſe ſcoul | Thoſe charities are not nezyfangled devices of 1. Freſh account of any thing. 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul, | yeſterday, but are moſt of them as old as the re- As he was ready to be greatly advanced hor” g 
Call'd for an untimely night | formation. + Atterbury. } ſome noble pieces of ſervice ane he did, he a 
To blot the newly _—_—_ _ y 2-49 56 NEwFA'NGLEDNESS, nti-fing 1d-nls. ? 7 | hank; pay a . 1 Pe . Sidney. | i 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together NxwrasiolExEss, nfi-fing'l-nls. en Rhea heard theſe news, ſhe fled from her 1 
12 'd, 5 8 3 ] Vain gf fooliſh love 1 to W of = a 4 "al 
d ded on our oins, may cover ro - of nove ty VII Set: 8 Ia W 800 eos DAITS. 1 Hl l 
Wan parts; that this new-comer ſhame, So to neo fanglengſi both of manner, apparel, and Milton. ' * 
There ſit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton. each thing elſe, by the cuſtom of ſelf-guilty evil, | N N w ek as weak 2 s uſe, l. a 
Their father's ſtate, 7 1 8 glad to change though often for a worſe. Sidney. 5 ä eceives the neus. il 
And neeo-entruſted ſceptre. Milton. Yet he them in nexwefangledneſs did paſs. Hubberd. Waller. Ei 
The cn ere world, 3 oy rate, 10 The women would be loth to come behind the | We talk i in ladies chambers love and — 2 ; 2 " 
had foret ton 5 Z aramje Loft. | faſhion in ledneſ. of the if not 1 ore. 40 
88 His evil coftlineſs gay y OY 2 org No the books, and now the bells, i 
| He hard from. thence createſt more good; _ ma 1 | And now our acts the preacher tells, Ih 
_ Witneſs this new-made world, another heav'n. E'WEL,N n. / To edify the people; | 


Ailton. 1. The compaſs round which the ſtaircaſe is | All our divinity. is nexws, 


All clad in livelieſt colours, freſh and fair carried. i | And we have made of equal uſe- „ 38 
As the bright flowers that crown'd their brighter Let the ſtairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair The pulpit and the ſteeple. _ Denbam. 1 
har: open newwel, and finely railed in. Bacon. The ama ing neus of Charles at once was ſpread, 789 
Es All in that new-blown age which does inſpire 2, Novelty. _ . Spenſer . At once the general voice declared | | 148 
75 n in themſelves, in their beholders fire. NR “WING, nt Ing. n. /, rhe new.) Leſt Our gracious prince was dead, DT 1 
= Cooley. or barm. 5 1 = Ne 1 75 n and intelligencers- 1 
if it 5 et that 1 it ſhould always run them | {tributed into their ſeveral walks, who bring in. 123 
into ſuch a hes it o oy ORs; and not art Ears (from new.) | 3 b the di. Ns and 8 them acquaint by 
often into ſome neto-faſhioned one, ſuch as was with t iſcourſe of. the whole om 1 
: never ſeen before, no reaſon can be aſſigned or " on indeed thoſe hands have 8 N 8 Ry 
4 1 imagined. © x Ray on the Greation. ; They newly learned by 8 king 8 example 42 2. Something not heard before: N F 
* This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tran- | attainders do not interrupt the conveying af rite It is no newws for the weak and poor to be a 1 
lation, as a new compoſition, there being feveral to the crown. 3 prey to the ſtrong and rich. L' Eflrange.. 1 
additional __ in it, and ſeveral a- moulded. Her lips were red, and one was thin, 3. Papers which give an account of the 9 
© Burnet's 3 | Compar'd to that was next her chin; | tranſactions of the preſent times. x i 
8 lands accrue to the prince who Some bee had ſtung it newly. Suckling. Their papers, filled with a different party pirit, ms 
ſubject makes the firſt diſco very. Burnet . Theory. | He rubb' d it oer with newly gather'd mint. divide the people into different ſentiments, who 1 
Let this be nature's frailty, or her fate, Dryden. generally conſider rather the principles than the 1 
Or Igrim's counſel, her neo choſen mate. Dryden. 2. In a manner different from the former, | ruth cf the new Writer. >  Adiifon, IJ 
Shewn all at once you dazzled ſo our eyes, | Such is the power of that ſweet paſſion, | - Advertiſe both in every nezs-paper; and let 9 
As-new-born Pallas did the gods ſurpriſe ; That it all ſordid baſeneſs doth repel, it not be your fault. or mine, if our countrymen iy 
When fpringing forth from Jove's new-clofing And the refined mind doth nezuly faſhion will not take warning. Swift.” {4 
| wound, Into a fairer form. Spenſer” s Hymn on Love. 'News- -MONGER, nu Zwiwg-gkr N. 7＋. neaus 1 
She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the Seen Dryd. | 3. In a manner not exiſting before. and monger.) One that deals in news; wit 
A bird nezw-made, about the banks ſhe plies, | NE“ WN ESS, n0-nis. . /. [from zeaw.] one whole employment it is to hear and to 4 
Votlar from ſhore, and ſhort excurſionstries. Dry. | k. Freſhnefs; lateneſs; recentneſs; ſtate of | tell news. 4 
5 Our houſe has fent to-day - being lately prod uced. Many tales devis'd, * 4 
T infure our -ezo-built veſſel, calPd a play. Dr. Their ſtories, if they had hen preſerved, and Which ofc the en af Freue pers muſt hear, 55 
Then curds and cream, | what clſe was performed in, that nezongſs of the | vY. ſmiling pony and baſe actve-mangers. © 
s And new-laid eggs, which Baucis' bufy care- world, there could nothing of more delight have - + Bbakeſd.- vo 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryden. been left to poſterity. . _ GE He Raleigh. | "This was come as a judgment upon him for lay- iy 
Wen pleading Matho, borne abroad for air, RP ing aſide his father's will, and turning ſtockjob- i ! 
; Wich his fat Pannen fills his now-laſhioned chair. | And newneſs of a wav'ring government, 1 id bean Tag. and buſy body, meddbng with i 
LT Dryden. | I' avenge them of their former grievances. Daniel. other. people's affairs. Arbuthnot. vg 
'A e faction 938 your power oppoſe, | When Horace writ his ſatyrs, the monarchy of N EWT, n nut. n. ＋ [exere; Naw Neavt i is ſup- 1 
The fight' confus' d, and all who met were foes. | his Czſcr was in its newneſs, and the government poſed by. Sinner to be contracted from ax 


| | ns but juſt made eaſy to his conquered-people. Dryd. | ever.) Eft; ſmall hzard: they are ſup-- 
H ok * ſt from far „ Novelty; unacquaintance. | poſed.to Le. appropriated ſome to the land, 
Among the Pleiads a nere-kindled ſtar; Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majeſty and ſome to the water: they are harmleſs. 
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. E from the reſt more bright, | to ſtile, they have the authority of years, and out O thou! whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle,. - q i 
_ e that ſhines in that propitious light. Dryd. of their intermiſſion do win to themſelves a kind. Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puſt,, -o 
1 eee nen- horn children, we ſhall have of grace like ac. 5 Ben Fonſon. | Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, al 
2 _ Fa 3 5 _ they wing: many Nag —— Newneſs in great matters, was a worthy enter- | The gilded nest, and. .cycleſs venom'd worm: 1 
Drummers with r ſhake che 2 , 3 wi gh LOG wu b wo Newts and blind do ebe. | 
"Fo greet the rew-made bride.  Gay's Trivia. 3; Smell lately 1 e 5 5 Come not near ps: ene att Shak op. 3 
l 7 Than docatheir fam I love. thee more RS ” There are ſome nexneſſes of Engliſh, tranſlated. | . Such humidity is obſer ved in ners and water - | 
4 awns, or cows the neu- fallen pa | from the 3 of modern tongues, as well as 3 eſpecialy if their æins be. e ar 
from the elegancies of the Latin; and here and | — 7 §tů. 
5 er — 35 | den there-ſome old words are ſprinkled, which, for: New Ban- r- na- -ytrz-gift”, . . 
to the 1 een 5 5 OP | . their ſignificance and. found, deſerved not to be |- (71040) year,, and gift. ] Preſent made. on 
Phe new-fallen her bl 1 9s | antiquated: © Dryden! _ the firſt day of the years... 2 
. eating for their 4, Innovation; late change. 0 KS... : be ſerved ſuch * Eu have my brains- - 
E wen | : Away, m my friends, new flight; enen er give them. ts: 2 dog, 
5 ro or the 855 hubs, Pope | And happy nowng/t that inten told r Acht. Sh Shakeſp..| for a new-year*s-gift. Shakeſp. 
+ nag;k p 5. Want of practice. When he ſat on the throne. difiibuting new-- 
3 4 GLED, 8 6 1a. wy7; His device was to come without any device; all rt Tits he had. his altar. of. incenſe by. him, 
| fangle.]. For „ nU-fang' adj. [new and ox in white like a new knight; but ſo new. as his lade dion they received gifts they might caſt a 
: ef - cl or Ow with vain or fooliſh love ws med N 2 5 aan long exerciſe. incenſe into the fire; which all good chriſ- 
„ FPV © Skdney. || © dae ee. 
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I Neareſt i in any eradation. | 
If the king himſelf had ſtaid at London, or, 


5 To NI BUBLA, nb. v. #. - 


ye : . 
. 
q 8 * 
7 . NETS. i 
* 3 * . — 
- 


NIB 


NEXT, nikst/. adj. kasse, Sax. by a collo- 
© change from neÞre, or ny rt, the 


perlative of neh or nyP ; neeft, Scott.) 


z. Neareſt in place; im mediately ſucceed- 
ing in order. 
Want ſupplieth itſelf of what is next, and many 
times the next way: Bacon. 
* Ihe queen already fat 
High on a golden bed; her princely 
Was next her fide, in order ſat the reſt. 
The next in place and puniſhment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls away. Dryden. 
2. Neareſt in time. 
The good man warn'd us from his text, 
That none could tell whoſe turn ſhould be the next. 


. which had been the yext beſt; kept his court at 
York, and ſent the army on their proper errand, 
his enemies had been ſpeedily ſubdued. Clarendon. 

O fortunate young man! at leaſt your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. - 
Dryden. 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked 
on as modifications of expanſion and duration, 
| the "ext thing to be conſidered, is, how the mind 
comes by them. | Locke. 
That's a difficulty net to impoſſible. Rowe. 
There, bleſt with health, with buſineſs unper - 
plert, | 
This life we reliſh, and enſure the next. Young, 
Nexr, ne&st'. adv. At the time or turn im- 
mediately ſucceeding. . 
ue Th' unwary nymph 
 Defir'd of Jove, when next he fought her bed, 
To grant a certain gift. Addiſon's Ovid. 


Wes ny'-2s. n. ſ. [niais, Fr. ] Simple, filly, 


1 and fooliſh. * 


A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neſt, 
and not able to help itſelf ; and hence niſey, a ſilly 
perſon. | Bailey. 
N IB, nb. af [neb, Sax, the face; nebbe, 
Dat. the 
1. The bill or RAR of a bird. See NxEB. 


* 


2+ 81 point of any thing, generally of a 
. 0 tree called the bejuco, which twines about, |. 


| .other trees, with its end hanging downwards, 
_ travellers cut the ib off it, and preſently a ſpout 

of water runs out from if as clear as cryſtal. 
Derham. 


Neger, nibd'. adj. [from mb]. Having a 
To. "Ne BBLE, nb. v. a. [from nib. the beak 


or mouth. ] 
r. To bite by little at. a time; to eat ſlowly. 


Thy tarfy mountains, where live nibbling ſheep, | 
8 And flat meads thatch*d with ſtover them to keep. 


* Shateſp. 
It 5s the roſe that bleeds, when he W 
 Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. Cleaveland. 
Had not he better have borne War s nibb ling of | 
his plants and roots now, than the huntſman's 
cating of him out of houſe and home? L Eftrange. 
Many there are who nibble without leave; 


© But none, who are not born to taſte, ſurvive. 
| A. To bite 28 a fiſh goes the bait. 


hats temas . 


The roving trout LG 
_ Greedily ſucks in the twining bal. 75 
And tugs and aibb/es the falacious W 


1. To bite at. : t | 
WT op ih tes u ailing.) | 


Shakeſp. 
They gape at rich Wenne which you hold, 


| 4 would nibble at your grandame gold. 


i you eee 


Ss 


1 


Gay. 


| * Refined. 


F 


8. Having lucky hits. This Kgniication is | 
| | - | NICHE, nitsh'”. - N. 2 Fr.] A hollow 0 


„En. 


NIC 


This ih plunging himſelf in mud, and then 


ting up his head a little, caſts out the ſtring; 


which the little fiſhes taking for a- worm, and 
e at it, he immediately plucks them both 
in together. | 

2. To carp at; to find fault with. 

Inſtead of returning a full anſwer to my book, 
he manifeſtly falls a nibbling at one ſingle paſſage 
in it. © . Tillotſon. 

N1'BBLER, ulb - lür. 1. A [from nibble.) One 
that bites by little at a time. 
NICE, ns. adj. (nere, Sax. ſoft.] 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute exact- 
neſs; ſuperfluouſly exact. It is often uſed 
to expreſs a culpable delicacy. 
Bauch a man was Argalus, as hardly the nicęſt 


oye en find a ſpot in. Sidney. 
Nor be ſo nice in taſte myſelf to know, 
i what I ſwallow be a thruſh or no, Dryden. 


Thus criticks, of leſs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 


Form ſhort ideas, and offend in arts, 


As moſt in manners, by a love to parts. . Pope. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 
Produc'd _ play, and begg'dt the knight's advice. 
= Pope. 
She is ſo nice and critical in her judgment, ſo 
ſenſible. of the ſmalleſt error, that the maid is 


often forced to dreſs and undreſs her daughters | 


three or four times a-day. Law. 


2. Delicate; ſcrupulouſly and minutely eau - 


tious. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Ol dear i import. Sbaleſp. Romeo and * ; 


Dear love!] continue nice and chaſte ; 
For if you yield, you do me wrong; 
Let duller wits to love's end haſte, 
I have enough to woo thee long. Donne. 
Of honour men at firſt, like women nice, 
Raiſe maiden Ore at unpraQis' Ae... 
E. Halli lifax. 
Having beep compiled by Gratian, in an igno- 
81 age, we 9 nat to be too nice in N lg 
; aker 


3. "Faftidious ; ; enen 


God hath here 
Varied his bounty ſo with new delights, 


As may compare with heaven; and to taſte, * 1 


Think not I ſhall be vice. 
4. Eaſily injured ; delicate. 
With how much eaſe is a young muſe berray'd? 
How nice the reputation of the maid? Roſtomm. 


5. Formed with minute exacneſs. 
Indulge me but in love, my other paſſions 


Milton. 


- Shall riſe and fall by virtue's niceſt rules. Addiſen. | 


| 6. Requiring ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
Buppoſing an injury done, it is a nice point to 


proportion the reparation to the degree of the 
indignity. | L' Eftranpe. 
_ My progreſs in making this nice and trouble- 
Far e I have ſet down more at large. 


A nice and ſubtle happineſs 1 ihe 
Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy aſſociates, Adam; and wilt tie; 5 

No pleaſure, tho' in pleaſure ſolitary. Milton. 


not i in uſe . 
When my b 


Were» nice and W 7 men did Wes lives - 


from faire le-dehicat. X 
He that ſtands upon a ſlipp ry place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him wp 55 
Nr CE LY, ni 8-1y. ad. [from nice. 3 


1. Accurately; minutely; ſcrupulouſly. 
wth Knaves ir, this 4 Y 


| Harbour more crak, dare rer cls, 


Grew', 4 Muſzum. | 


Neusten. 


| 1» Accuracy; minute exactneſs. 


| 2. Superfluous delicacy or exaQtneſs, 


| NreeTy, nt-sg-ty. 1. / 


3. Faſtidious delicacy ; ſqueamiſhneſs, 


Ant. and Cletpatra. * 
9. To make nice. To be PROS. : ep ? 


But the poor lares from the niches ſeize, 


of Zgypt's prieſts, the gilded niches grace. Pept 
* enough qualified to read pamphlets againſt rel 


Than twenty 


2. Accurate performance, or obſervance, 


NIC” 


: lilky ducking race 
That ſtretch e duties nicely. Shak: 
What mean thoſe ladies which, uy 48 Ley 
They were to take. a clock to pieces, go 
80 nicely about the bride ? | Dan, 
He ought to ſtudy the grammar of hiz 
tongue, that he — underſtand his own cou 
ſpeech nicely, and ſpeak it properly. Lo 
The next thing of which the doſes ought to he 
micely determined, are opiates. Arbutbnot en Coin, 
At nicely carving ſhew thy wit ; 
But ned er preſume to eat a bit, r Mita 
2. Delicately. . 1 
The inconveniences attending the beſt of 
vernments, we quickly feel, and are nicely ſenſi; 
of the ſhare that we bear in them. Atterlur, 


NYcexess, nt's-nls, 1. /. (from nice.] 


— 


Where's now that labour d nicengſs in thy drei, 
And all thoſe arts chat did the ſpark expreſs, 


Drin. 


A ſtrange niceneſs were it in me to refraln thy 
from the ears of a perſon repreſenting ſo much 
worthineſs, which I am glad even to rocks and 
woods to utter. Sim. 
Only ſome little boats, from Gaul chat be 
A 
With trifles, which ſhe took for niceneſt more than 
need. Drayin, - 
Unlike the ale of our modern dames, 
x Aflected nymphs, with new affected names. Dry, 
Nor place them where 
Roaſt crabs offend the migencſe of their noſe, Dy. 


J. [from nice.] 
1. Minute accuracy of thought. 
Nor was this nicety of his Judgment confined 
only to literature, but was the ſame in all other 
parts of art. | Pri, 


As for the workmanſhip of the old Roman pl. 
lars, the ancients have not kept to the nic of 
proportion and the rules of art ſo much as the mo- 
derns. Alcdliſan on Tah. 


He them with ſpeeches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety, 
But ſimple true, and eke unfeigned ſweet. Spenſer, 

So love doth loath diſdainful n:icety. Spenſer, 

4 Minute obſervation Punctilious diſcrimi. 
nation; ſubtilty. 

2 3 reputation attend theſe conqueſts, which de- 

pend on the fineneſs and niceties of words, it is no 

wonder if the wit of men ſo employed, ſhould 

E and ſubtilize the 4 "79A of ſounds 

Locle. 

His canal . are not built upon any nictiz, 

or ſolitary add uncommon appearances, but on 

the moſt ſimple and obvious circumſtances of thele 

_ terreſtrial bodies, Woodward, 

5. Delicate management ; cautious . | 

ment. ; 

Love ſuch ay requires, 
One blaſt will put out all his fires. Swif Feen. 

6. Effeminate ſoftneſs. 
7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally ap- 
plied t6 dainties or delicacies in cating. 
NrcnaR, nf-kär. 2. /. A plant. Mur 


. which a ſtatue may be placed. 
Miebes, containing figures of white ſtone dt 
marble, ſhould not be coloured i in their concavitſ 
too black. Molto. 


They not from dem ple nor from gods refrain 


| If they belittle i images that pleaſe. D, 
On che ſouth a long majeſtick race 


The heirs: to titles and large eſlates are 


4 | ; gion _— fying; 1 9 9 fil bebe, 


— ** 


r was > 


ws | NICK, alk. 1. 
1. Exact 


No matter by what hand or trick. Nr 
That trick, | EY. 
= Had it come in the nick, of | 
1 * Had touch d us to the quick; Denham. 


BN Engrav'd in planetary nicks, 


5 2. A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted 


2] 3, A ſcore; a reckoning : from. reckonings 
I 4. A winning throw. [niche, Fr, a ludicrous 


3 | To Nick, nik. v. a. [from the ory ] 
W 1. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by 


= andall accidents improved. 
Take away paſſion while it is predominant and | 


Fs e. appellation, : | | 
en men were had in price for | 
wes now letters only make men vile. He is | 


$ 85 Ear nickname. 


4 £484 ..5% ny 


NIC. 


5 h the world __ that 
and carry 1 throug 
becomes a ſenator and a ſquire. 
dignity Wwe Swift's Miſcel. | 
„ [nicke, Tent. the twink- 


an | 
__ Point o of time at which hes is ne- 


r convenience. | 
a 9 oth inſt: rument of ſtate ſuffered the fatal 
thread to be ſpun out to that length for ſome po- 


ſpects, and then to cut it off in the very | 
| 1 N | Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


What in our watches that in us is found, 8 
80 to the height and nick we up be wound, 


Though dame fortune ſeem to Wes, 
And leer upon him for a while; 
She'll after ſhew him in the vc 
Of all his glories a dog trick. | 

And ſome with ſymbols, ſigns, and tricks, 

Wich their own influences will fetch Wein 3 
Down from their orbs, arreſt and catch them. 
|  Hudibras. | 

This nic} of time is the critical occaſion for the 
gaining of a point. . Eſtrange. — 


from nock or notch ] 


kept anciently upon tallies, or notehed 

joy 

: unce his man told me, he lov'd hes art of all 
| = | Shaleſp. 


. 
Come, ſeven's the main, | | 
Cries Ganymede; the uſual trick 


Seven, flur a fix, ele ven a nich. Prior, 


ſome flight artifice uſed at the Jucky mo- 
i, 

Is not the winding up of witneſs 

A nictiag more than half the bus'neſs? H. udibras. | 
The juſt ſeaſon of doing things muſt be nict'd, 

| F- 


afloat, and juſt in the critical height of it, nic it 
with ſome lucky or unlucky word, and you may 
ainly over - rule it. South. 

2. To cut in nicks or notches. 
His beard they have hag d off with brands of 
85 | | 


And ever as it blaz'd they threw on him 


My maſter preaches patience, and the while 
His man with ſeiſſars nic him like a fool. Shateſp. 
Breaks watchmen's heads, and amen 8 
glaſſes, 8 | | 
0 thence proceeds to nicking falbes, £7 ; | 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 1 

Words xicking and reſembling one another, are 
applicable to different ſigniſications. . 


4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice; to diſ- | 


appoint by ſome trick or unexpected turn. 


mne itch of his affect ion ſhould not then | 
Have nie d his captainſhip, at ſuch a point. Shak. 
Nrcxnank, nk nam. 7, fo Lnom de nigue, 
Fr.] A name given in ſcoff or contempt; 
2 term; of deriſion; an opprobrious or 


The time Was W 


_ vpbrai ingly called port, * as if it were a con- 
. 

My mortal enemy bath not only falſely ſur- 

me to be a ſei | 


155 9 ( NIDE, 


| Nr'DING, 


Great pails of puddled mire to quench the by | 


goed perſon, giving me nict- |. 


N1G 


to corrupt the princes with whom I have been re- 
tained, Bacon's Henry VII. 
So long as- her tongue was at liberty, there 
was not a word got from her, but the ſame nick 
name in derifion, I. Eftrange. 


To NI cKnaAmt, nik „nam. v. a. To call by 


an opprobrious appellation. 
You nichname virtue vice; 


For virtue's office never breaks men's pi 


Sbaleſp. 

Leſs ſeem theſe facts which treaſons nickname 
force, 

Than ſuch a fear'd ability for more. Denham. 


To NI'CTATE, nik'-tat... v. a. [nifo, Lat.] 


To wink. 
There are ſeveral parts peculick to brutes, which 


are wanting in man; as the ſeventh or ſuſpenſory 


muſcle of the eye, the nictating membrane, and 
the ſtrong aponeuroſes on the ſides of the neck. 
Ray. 
nid. u. % [nidus, Lat.] A brood: as, 
a nide of pheaſants. 
Nibogr, nf'dg-It. . [corrupted from 
nithing or niding. The opprobrious term 
with which the man was anciently branded 


than them all, now out of all uſe; it ſignifieth 
no more than abje@, baſe-minded, falſe-hearted, 
coward, or nidget.. Camden. 
NipiricA Tiox, n?-d$-f$-ki”-shtiin. u. /. 


That place, and that method of nidification, 
doth abundantly anſwer the creature's occaſions, 
.__  Derbam. 
nb d- Ing. ant [from , mY, Sax. 
vileneſs.] 


Niding, an old Engliſh word Genifyin abje&, 
baſe- minded, falſe hearted, coward or nidget. 

| Carew. 

Nv DOROUS, nt Aör-ðs. ad. 8 from 

nidor.] Reſembling the ſmell or taſte of 


roaſted fat. 
Ancenſe and aiderove ſmells, ſuch as of ſacrifices, | 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to diſ- 


rer men to devotion; which they may do by a 
ind of contriſtation of the ſpirits, and partly 
alſo by heating and exalting tgem. 
The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach be- 
ing depraved, are eructations with the taſte of 
the aliment, acid, nidorgſe, or fœtid, reſembling 
the taſle of rotten eg Arbutbnot. 
NiDoRo' SITY, ni-d -rds/ ty. u. . [from 
nidorous.] Eructation with the taſte of un- 
digeſted roaſt - meat. 
The cure of this nidoreſtty is, by vomiting and 
purging. ' Flayer on the Humour:. 
N1iDULA'TION, nt-di-14'-8h&n, 1. . nidulor, 
Lat.] The time of remaining in the neſt. 
The ground of this popular practice might de 
the common opinion concerning the virtue prog- 


eſpecially remarking in the time of their nidula- 
tion, and bringing forth their young. 


Lat.] The daughter of a brother or ſiſter, 
My niece Plantagenet, 


While he thus his ziece beſtows ___ 
About our iſle he builds a wall. _ 15 aller. 
| NI/'GGARD, nlg'-gerd. 7. /. [ninggr, Illand. þ 
A miſer; a curmudgeon;; a ſordid, avari- 
cious, parſimonious fellow. 
Then let thy bed be turned from ſine gravel to 
| weeds or mud; Let ſome unjuſt niggards. make 


| — oo 1380 * krge ſums of money | 


who refuſed to come to the royal ſtandard in 
times of exigency.] A coward; a daſtard. 
There was one trueEngliſh word of greater force | 


1 Lat.] The act of building neſts. 


Brown. 


Why ſhould he follow you? | NIECE, ne's. 1. . [niece, niepce, Fr. neptis, 


Bacon. 


noſtic of halcyons, the natural regard they have 
unto the winds, and they unto them again, more 


. Led in the band ofher kind aupe of Gidſter. Shak. | 


4 


N1'G6GARD, nig'-gerd. adj. 


8 Mordecai 1 


N1G 


Be. niggardi of advice on no pretence; .. _ 
For the worit avarice is that of ſenſe. Pape. 
I. Sordid; avaricious -»parſimonious, 

One ſhe found 
W ith all the gifts of bounteous nature crown'd, 
Of gentle blood; but one whole niggard fate 
Had ſet him far below her high eſtace. Dryden. 
2+ Sparing ; wary. | 
Moſt iree of 5 but to our demands 1 
Megordi in his reply. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
To Ni GARD, nig * v. a. (from the 
noun.] To ſtint; to ſupply ſparingly 
The-deep of night i is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity; 
Which we will niggard with a little reſt.  Sbaleſp. 
N1'66ARDI8H, nlg/-ger-dish. adj. [from 
niggard.) Having ſome: diſpoſition to 
avarice. 
N1'GGARDLINESS, nig/-gerd- . nls. =, fe 
[from niggardiy:.) Avarice ; ſordid par- 

ſimon y- 

Niggardlineſs is not cook huſbandry, nor gene- 
roſity, profuſlon. Addiſon's SpeBtator, 


Ni' n nig "gerdily. adj. [from nig- 
gard.) 
1. Avaricious 3 ſordidly parſimonious. . 
Where the owner of the houſe will be bounti- 
ful, it is not for the ſteward to be niggardly. Hall. 
Love a penurious god, very niggardly of his 


hearted treaſurer. Depden. 
Why are we ſo niggardly to ſtop at one fifth ? 


double our money? "Locke, 
Providence not niggardly but wife, + 0. 
Here laviſhly beſtows, and there denies, TOON 4 
That by each other's virtues we may riſe. Gran. 
Tiberius was noted for his. niggardly temper ; 
a uſed Wes to give to his attendants their diet. 
| > Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. IN x py , mary. | 
I know your, mind, and Iwill ſatisfy it; neĩ- 
ther will I do it like a niggardly anſwerer, going 
no farther than the bounds of the queſtion; Sidney, 


NYGGARDLY, nig'-gerd-ly. adv. Sparingly ; 3 
parſimoniouſly. 

I have long loved her, followed her, ingroſs'd 
opportunities to meet her; fee'd every flight oc- 
caſion that could but niggardly give me ſight of 
her. Shbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſar. 


: 


niggard.] Avarice; tordid parſimony. 


Not uſed. 
All preparations, both for food and lodging, 


{o fluttiſh a vice, 


diſtance from. ae 
They FEY . 
| Stars diſtant, but nigh hand bed IF ide. 


Nigh this receſs, with terror they ſurvey,, 
E Where death W his dread tyrannie ſway. 


Nin, nb. 0 Wt CES ; "IT. 


1. Not ata great lates either i in Ache or Be 


place, or courſe of events: when it is uſed 


He was ſick nięb unto death. 


ane * 
2. To a plage near. 


; and for, Bus. 
He drew xigb and to me hel 


| Ev'n to my mouth, of that ſame bebe held part, 
Which he had pluck'd. ' Milton's Prat Left. 
I will defer that anxious thought, 


za by” fear, an not be nber brought. 


3. Almoſt; as, he was: nigh dead. 5 8 N 
Nidn, 


weres to ſpoil thy beauty. © © Sidney, | 

Be nota niggard of your ſpeech. . _ , Shalgſp. 
Serve him as a grudging maſter, WF 1 
As A rann, 3 of his Ont, Milton. 
* 


1. Nerz; 


* 
* J * 
% — = 
2 * . + F * 
. x x : 
- * k . K 


opportunities, muſt be watched like a hard- 


Why do we not raiſe it one full moiety, and 


Ni“ g ARDNEss, nlg“-gérd-nis. u. ,. [from 


ſuch as would make one N Aar de *, it is 
8 LK 21 Sidney. | 
NIGH, nt. prep, lap, Sax. At no great 


Milton. ; ; 


Gar th, 


of time, it is applied to time future. . 
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* | 1. Near not ailant; not remote: - either =- 


in time or place 

| The ſigtree putteth out leaves, ſummer is nigh, 
N | | ._ * Matthew. 
f The loud tumult ſhews the battle nigh, Prior. 
ö | Now too nięb th' archangel ſtood, Milton. 
: 2. Allied cloſely by blood. 
; He committed the protection of his ſon Annes 
4 | to two of his zigh kinſmen and aſſured friends. 
: 1 Knolles. 
1 - His uncle or uncle's ſon, or any that is nig of 
f | kin unto him 4 his family, may redeem him. 

Lev. Xv. 49. 


2 Nich u, n. v. u. [from the particle] To 


approach; to advance; to draw near. 


Now Gay is done, and night i is nighing faſt, 
| Hubberd. 


jective.] Nearly; within a little. 
A man born blind, now adult, was taught by 
his touch to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a 


bigneſs. Locke, 
 Nronness, nt-nls. z./. [from nigh. ] Near- 
neſs ; proximity. 
NIGHT, nit. 2. / laute, Goth. mr, Sax. | 
r 
- 7+ The time of darkneſs; the time from ſun- 
ſet to ſun-riſe. 


2 will be here this night. " Shateſp. King Lear. 
at night divide the ſpoil. | Genefrs, xlix. 27. 
Let them Neep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn; T 
Then the curtains will be drawn; 1 | 
And they waken with that light, 
Whoſe day ſhall never fleep in e. 


a 9 


. 
Girt in her ſanguine gown by night and day, 


Way 


2. The end of the day of life'; 


Dryden. 


death. 


3. State or time of ignorance or obſcurity. 
When learning after the long Gothick night, 
Fair o'er the weſtern world diffugs'd way? light. 


Anon. 
a State of being not underſtood ; unintelli- 
* * \Libility. 
Wi n and Nature $ works hy hid in 1 
© Pope. 


:To-N16ur, th-nf't. adverbially. In this night; 


at this night. | 
There came men in hither to-aight 4 the chil- 
"dren of, ift gel, zoffearch out the country.  Foſbua. 


Nigra WLER, n?t-bri-1dr. 1. /, [night | 
and braxpter.}, One who, raiſes andes 
in the night. | 
+ You unlace your reputation, 
1 And ſpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of. a nigbibramuler. 5 
Nr u⁰,νο,L,ñu nt. k Ap. 1. ſ. night and cap. ]: 
A cap worn in hed, or in undreſs. 
The rabblement houted, and elapt their chopt 
N hands, and threw up their ſweaty night-caps. Shak. 
Great mountains have a perception of the dif- 


ow; and therefore they ſay in Wales, 


- when certain hills have their night=caps on, they | 


mean miſchie. Baca ert hart 
| How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 

His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt! 

His ig border d round with lace, 


| > 105 Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. © Swift, | 


Nr. curcrowyntt-kre, u. % [night and 8 


corax, . J A bird mo cries in axe © 
5 b | 


FP thay e Op ig} IRE the * 


ſphere of the fame metal, and zighly of the ſame | 


- The duke of Cornwall, ind Regan his dutcheſs, 5 


In the morning he ſhall devour the prey, and 


Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, ' 
- Obſervant of the —_— that paſs the downward | 


She clos'd her eyes in everlaſting night. Dryden. 1 


5, 11 is much uſed in compoſition, | | 


Shateſp. Othelts. | 


| Ni/GHTINGALE, ' ntt-tin-ge}, 
| night and zalan, Sax- to ling; galm, Teut., [ 


| as ta tempeſis ſooner than the val- | 
ys bel 


1 
N11 
The Gat ſhrick'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 
The night-crow cry d, a boding luckleſs time. 
Shakeſp. 


NrGxTpew, nf't-dd. ». / [night and deab. ] 
Dew that wets the ground in the night. 


The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And fleeping flowers beneath the n/gbt-dezo ſweat; 
F'en luſt and envy ſleep. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
NY GHTDOG, ni't- dog. n. ſ. [night and dog.] 
A dog that hunts in the night. 
deer-ſtealers. 


chaced. Shaleſp. 
N1cnTpaess, nt't-drés. 1. ,. [night and 
dreſs.) The dreſs worn at night. 
© _ Thefairones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new gs gives a new. diſeaſe. 
Pope. 
N!' Gare, ntt-id. adj. [from night.] Dark- 
ened ; clouded ; black. 
It as great ign *rance, Glo'ſter* s eyes being tut, 
To lethim live: Edmund, I think, is gone, 
| In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nightet life, | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Good Hamlet, caſt thy nigbted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Shakeſp. 


and fare.] Travelling in the night. 
Will-a-Wiſp mifleads night-faring clowns, 
O'er hills, and finking bogs, and pathleſs downs. 
Gay. 
 N1'GHTFIRE, of 't-fir. 1. . [night and fire.) 
Ignis fatuus; Will-a-Wiſp. 
- Fooliſhvight-fires;women's nd children 's wiſhes, 
_ Chaſes in arras, gilded emptineſs; 
Theſe ate the pleafures here. Herbert. 
Moth that flies in the night. 
Why rather, ſleep, lies thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy lum. 
ber; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Shal. 
NicurroluxpERED, nf't-foun-dard, adj. 
[from night and founder.) Loft or diftrefſed 
in the night. | 
Either fome one like us night foundered here, 
Or elſe ſome neighbour woodman; or at worſt, 


gown.) A looſe gown uſed for an undreſs, 
Since his majeſty went into the field, 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw 
Her night-gozon upon her. Shakeſp.* Macbeth. 
They have put me in a ilk night-gown, and a 
- "gaudy fooPs cap. * Addiſon's Guardian. 
To meagre muſe-rid mope, aduſt and thin, 
In a dun night-gotun of his own looſe ſkin. © Pope. 
Nr GHTHAG, nithig. n. /. [night and hag.] 
Witch ſuppoſed to. wander in the night. 
Nor uglier follows the nighibag, when called 
In ſecret, riding through the air, ſhe comes 
With Lapland witches. | Milton's Parad! iſe Loft: 
n. . from 


is a found or echo. 

1. A ſmall bird that fings in the night with | 
"remarkable e ; Philomel. e 

I think, | | 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould üng by „ 5 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician the wren. Shakeſp. 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be 


1 the inftruments of voice, and by their agitations 


cConeur in thoſe delightful modulations, yet can- 
not we aſſign the cauſe unto any particular a. 


tion; and I perceive the aigbtjpgale hath ſome diſ- 


3 


3 


- advantage in the tongue. a | 


All things are huſh'd, as nature's ſelf by dead, 


Some roving robber calling to his fellows, Milten, | 
| NreuTGown, ni't-gown. u. / [night and 


Uſed by 
When night-dogs run, all ſorts of deer are 


2. Every night, 


Nic HTTARIxXG, nb t- fl. ring. n. . [night | 


| Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care, 


| 


NrourrLy, nt-Ay. n. /. [aight and . 


] 


[ 


Lur'd with the ſmell of infant-blood,” to dance 7 


N 


5 5 Come . Plague would have come after it. 


N 1 


Thus the wiſe aigbtingale that leaves her 
Purſuing conſtantly the chearful ſpring, bows 
To foreign groves does her old muſick” bring, 

2. A word of ende arment. alk 

My nigbtingale 1 
We'll beat them to their beds. 
N!cnTLy, ntt-ly. adv. [from night, 
1. By night. | 
Thee, Sion! and the flowry brooks beneat 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow 
N ightly I viſit. Milton s Paradiſe 
Let all things ſuffer, 1 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and flee 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly. Sbaleſp. Made 


Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And. nigbily to the liſt' ning earth 
Bepeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon 's SpeBaty, 
NroaTLy, ntt-lf. adj. (from night] Dow 
by! night ; acting by night; happening 10 
ni 
| 15 the ſtars and ſhining moon attend 
_ Your nightly ſports, as you vouchſafe to tell 


Stet, 


Dr 
Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly Fray 


muſe, 


NrGHTMAN, ni't-min. 67 [night and ma 


NI GARHTMARE, ni't-mir. 2. / [night, and 
according to Temple, mara, a ſpirit that, 
in the northern mythology, was related to 

torment or ſuffocate lleepers.] A morbid 
oppreſhon in the night, reſembling the 
Preſſure of welght upon the breaſt. - 

Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 

He met the nightmare, and her name he told; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 
I) be forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulnch, 


Deep, and night-mares. Aruibut, 
N!'cHTPIECE, nt't-pes. ». ,. [night and 
_ prece.] A picture ſo coloured as to be ſup- 
1 ſeen by candle light; not by the 
ight of the day. 
He hung a great part of the wall with ol 
Pieces, that ſeemed to ſhow themſelves by the 


that I could ſcarce forbear crying out fire, Addn 


10 8825 a gown or robe. A looſe: cover thrown 

. over the dreſs at night. 

Au antiquary will ſcorn to mention a pinner or 

_ kigbt-rail ; but will talk as gravely as a father of 

the church on the vitta and peplus. Alion on Mes, 
N1GHTRA'VEN, nit-ra'%n.. u. J [night and 


omen, that cries loud in the night. 

Ihe ill-fac't owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 

The hoarſe night-raven, per doleful drere. 
5 Shenſer. 
152 pray his bad voice bode no miſchief: 

I had as lief have heard the nigbi- raven, 


Sbalgſd. 
NiGHTRO' BBER, nt't- röb-bür. n. ſ. Laigit 
and robber.] One who ſteals in the dark. 
Highways ſhould be fenced on both ſides, 
| _ whereby thieves and night=robbers might be more 
eaſily purſued and encountered. Spenſer 
Nr GHTRULE, ntt-r0L 3. % [night and ral 
+ Atumult i in the night. 
How now, mad fprite, 


What OR now. about this haunted grove? 


| 


Ni's HTSHADH 


. . * * 


Two ſwains, whom love kept wakeful and the 


One who carries away ordure in the night. 


Shall. | 


drowſineſs, -vertifoes, e, oppreſſions in 


candles which were lighted up; and were fo n- 
'| _ Hamed by the ſnn-ſhine which ſell upon them, 


Nr GHTRAIL, nf t-ral. 2. J [nigbt and rey}, 


raven; nycticoraæ. A bird ſuppoſed fil 
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„ Niniiry, nf. hill A.ty. n. 


| N1GHTSHI 'NING, 


| NIGHTTRIPPING, n 


A To NILL, nll. 


NI N 


n?t-sh3id. Ns hb tbr reada, 

Sax. ] A plant of two kinds; 1. Common 
8 0 ſolanum.] 2. Deadly night- 
ſhade- [belladona. 


— 


n t-oht-ning. adj. [night 
and ſpine.) Shewing brightneſs in 1 15 


night. 


of the antient ſepul- 


been obſer ved in any 
have ; Wilkins's Dedalis. 


chres. 


| NYGHTSHRIEK, nf't-shr&&. 2. ſ. [night and 


cry in the night. 
EE forgot the taſte of ſears: 
he time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
Fo hear a night-ſoriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, | 
As life were in t. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
n?t-trip-ping. adj. [night 
rip.] Going lightly in the night. 

No Ft Could 1 9 5 d, 

That ſome night-tripping fairy had 'exchang' d 

In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shak. 


| NiGHTWALK, nf't-wak. u. /. [night and 


avalk.} Walk in the night. 


lars, he took their names, and a promiſe to appear; 


and wall.] One who roves in the night 
upon ill deſigns. 

Men that hunt ſo, be privy fiealers, or niob{- 
 evalkers. Aſcham. 
NicyTWA/RBLING, ni't-wi'r-bling. 44. 

[night and warble.] Singing in the night, 
Now 1s the pleaſant time, 
The cool, the ſilent, ſave where filence yields 


{night and 

ward. J Approaching towards night. 
Their night=2oard ſtudies, wherewith they cloſe 

* day's work. Milton an Education. 


Nronrwarch, ntt-wotsh, 2. /. [night and 


quatch.) A period of the night as diſtin-" 
guiſhed by change of the watch. 

I remember thee. upon my bed, 5 W 
on thee in the night-wetche:, Pſalm lxiii. 6. 


| NiGRE'SCENT, ni-gr6s'-s6nt. adj. [nigreſcens, 


Lat.] Growing black; 
blackneſs. 


approachin g to 


Niektrica Trion, nrx fy-kA“-shün. 1. / 


[niger and facio, Lat.] The act of making 
black. 


nihilum, Lat.] N . the ſtate of 
being nothing. 

Not being is conſidered as excluding all ſub- | 
Rance; and then all modes are alſo neceſfarily ex- 
cluded; and this we ; call pr nibility, or mere 
votfüng. 5 Waits. 
. g. 
Sax,] Not to will; to refuſe; to reject. 

Certes, ſaid he, 1 wb thine offer'd grace, | 
Ne to be made ſo happy do intend, . 
Another bliſs before mine eyes I place, 
Another happineſs, another end. 

In all affections ſhe concurreth ſtill; 

U now, with man and wife to will 4 nill 
The ſelf-ſame things, a note of concord he, 
I know no couple better can agree. Ben Jonſon. 


* 


| NitL, nit. 1. /. The ſhining ſparks of braſs 


in try ing and melting the ore. 


To take. In cant, to ſteal: 
They ll queſtion Mars, and by his es 
Detect who twas that rimm a cloak.  Hudibras. 


* che love of thieving. L Efirange. 


Sar, \traQtable:} CJuick; active; read 
om 3 OT 4 expeditious, 1 2 7 ' 


None of theſe noRiluca, or night-ſbining bodies, | 


Io the night-warbling bird, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
E Ni GHTWARD, nf't-word. adj. 


, Lü, Fr. 


(from ne awill, milan, 


To NIN, nim'. v. a. {nemen, Dut. to take. 


—— 


If in his nig/t-wal# he met with irregular ſcho- | 


| . unſent for, next morning. Walton's Life of Sander]. | 
E NI GHTWALKER, nf't-wak-or. 1. / [night 


T thief; a pilferer. 


2 


They could not keep themſelves honeſt of their 
gers, but would be nimming ſomething or ather | 


unk, ff pl. adj. [from nim or numan, | 


15 and nimbleneſs. 


8 
* 


NIN 


They being Ffm than the * . 
And more induſtrious, gathered more ſtore. Spenſer. ö 
You'nzmble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes. Shateſp. King Lear. 
You have dancing ſhoes ' 
With nimble ſoles. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heaven 
Conſum'd with zimble glance and grateful ſteam; 
The others not, for his was not ſincere. Milton. 
Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. Pope. 
N!'MBLENESS, nim'bl-nis. ». /. [from im- 
ble.) Quicknels ; activity; ſpeed ; agility ; 
readineſs ; dexterity; celerity 3 expedition; 
ſwiktneſs. 
The hounds were ſtraight uncoupleg, and ere 
long the ſtag thought it better to truſt to the 
aimblengſ of his feet, than to the ſlender fortifica- 
tion of his lodging. Si.iney. + 
Himſelf ſhewing at one inſtant both ſteadineſs 
Sidney. 
All things are therefore partakers of God; they 
are his offspring, his influence is in them, and 
the perſonal wiſdom of God is for that very cauſe 
ſaid to excel in nimbleneſs or agility, to pierce into 
all intellectual, pure and ſubtile ſpirits, to go 
through all, and toreach unto every thing. Hooker. | 
We, lying ſtill, 
Are full of reſt, defence and FxP7 "RUTY Shakeſp. 
Ovid ranged over all Parnaſſus with great 
nimbleneſs and agility ; but as he did not much 
care for the toil requiſite to climb the upper part 
of the hill, 8 was generally roving about the 
bottom. Addiſon's Guardian, 
NIN LE WIT TED, nim bl- wit - tid. adj. [nim- 
ble and æuit.] Quick; eager to ſpeak. 


Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain aimble- 


\ ſpeak, did interrupt him often, ſaid unto him, 

There is a great difference betwixt you and me; 

a pain to me to ſpeak, and a pain to you to hold 

Jour peace. ä Bacon. 

Ni'mMBLY, nim- -bly. adv. [from vinible. 

Quickly 3 ; ſpeedily ; actively. | 

e capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 

To the laſcivious playing of a lute. Shakyp. 

The air | 

| Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf. Shateſp. 
Moſt legs can nimbly run, tho' ſome be lame. 

Davies. 

The liquor we poured from the cryſtals, and ſet 

it in a e furnace to evaporate more nimbly. 

. .. Boyle. 

Ni“ MBLESS, nimb' Its; | 1. 7. . 


Ni MIETY, n?-mi-8- ty. n ww. EEE ſchool 
Lat] The ſtate of being too much. 
Ni“ MER, nim'-mür. u. J. one nim.] A 


Nix conpoor, nin-küm- pö'p. u. 1 2 A 

corruption of the Latin non ee A 
fool ; a trifler. 

* "An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, 

is the beſt language ſhe can afford me. | Audiſon. 


One more than eight ; one leds than ten. 
The weyward ter ry T4 
Thus do go about, about, „ 
Thrice to thine and thrice ha 
And thrice again, to make up nme. 
A thouſand fſcruples may ſtartle at firſt, and 
T0 in conclubion prove but a an wonder. 
F iy Alt ange. 


At ninety-aine a modern and a AJunce. 


and uot to the want of underſtanding... Sr fü. 

Ni'xk TOL D, nin-f0ld, 3. /. [nine and fold.) 

Nine times; any thing nine times repeated. 
This huge convex of fire, 

[ Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. 

Milton 

Ni/x EPENCE, 9 -pens.' x 


witted counſellor at the bar, who was forward to | 


Spenſer. | 


NINE, nin. 2. / [niun, Goth. non, Sax. ] | 
. 


Hose 
Ihe faults are nine in ten owing to eee ** 


0 7. and er. I} 


NIP 


Three ſilver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. 
Gay's Paftorals. 


Ni, NEPINS, An- pinz. 1. /. [nine and pin.) 
A play where nine pieces of wood are ſet 
| —ç— the ground to be thrown down by a 
bow 

A painter made pos upon trees in De- 
© cember, and ichoolboyd playing at nine-pins upon 
ice in July. Peacham. 

For as when merchants break, o'erthrown 

Like nine-pins, they ſtrike others down. Hudibras. 


N1xNE SCORE, ni'n-sk6r. adj. [nine and ſcore.] 
Nine times twenty. 

Eugenius has two hundred pounds a-year ; but 
never values himſelf above zine-ſcore, as not think- 
ing he has a right to the tenth part, which he 
always appropriates to charitable uſes. Addiſon. 


N1!NETEEN, nVn-ten. adj, [nizontyne, Sax.} 
Nine and ten; one leſs than twenty. . 
Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might 
be changed into eaſy ones, 28 as occur to ordi- 

nary men. Swift, 


NINETEENTH, nbn- tanth. adj. [myonreova, 
Sax.] The ordinal of nineteen z the ninth ? 
after the tenth, | | 
In the nineteenth. year of king Nebuthdadbar'” 
king of Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings. 
Ni'x ETI ET, nI'n-tyth. adj. [Pundngzonre- 
Oo da, Sax.] The ordinal of ninety; the 
tenth nine times told. 
Ni- NETY, NI'n-tf. adj. [ 
Nine times ten. 
Enos lived nincty years and begat Cainan. Gen. 
NINNY, nin'-ny. n. J. ſnino a child, Span. 1. 
A fool; a fimpleton. 1 
What a pied ninny's this? _ Shakeſp. T, pe. 
The dean was ſo thabby, and look d like a aiany, 
That the captain ſuppos'd he was curate.  Swif?. 
N!NNYHAMMER, nin'-ny-ham-mtir, u. 7. 
from ninny.] A ſimpleton. 


| [Pundnigonrs, Sax.] 


cus, that has ſaved that clod-pated, numſkull'd, 
ninny-bammer of yours from ruin, and all his fa- 
mily. _ - * Arbuthyot's Jobn Bull, 
IN ninth. adj, Cnezoda, Sax.] That 
which precedes the tenth; the firſt after 
the eighth; the ordinal of nine. 
Upon a ſtrict obſervation of many, I have not 
found any that ſee the ninth day. Brown. 
| To NIP, nlp'. v. a. [nijpen, Dut.] | 


the teeth. 


giveth out their ſmell more. Bacon . Nat, Hi 42 5 
2. To cut off by any flight means. 


1 branches, muſt be nipt off. Moriner. 
3. To blaſt; to deſtroy before full growth. 
This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forthe _ 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, | 
And bears his bluſhir g honours thick upon him: 
_ The third day comes a ſroſt, a killing froſt; 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full turely | 
_ His greatneſs is a-ripenzng, ns his rot: 
And then he falls, as I do. a Henry 5 
To A flower doth ſpread and dye, 
Thou would'ſt extend me to ſome goed, Fe 
Erlen I were by froſi-s extremity nift in the bud. 


| 8 His delivery now proves „ 
12 AE as the firſt-born bloom of ſpring, _ :. 
# Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's Fol Milton. 
Had he- -NOT been ni ped . in the bud, he migart . 
"have made a for midable bgurß in his own: 5 
| - among. poſterity. . Addiſon. 
Prom ſuch cNCoura rement it is 7 to guels 
what perfeQion 1 might have brought this work, 
had it not been =ipr in the bug.” > 25 Ball. 
U To pinch as froft. 
} The air bites ſhrewdly, it is: very cold. 


4 
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ave you no more manners than to rail at Ho- > 


1.5 pinch off with the nails; to bite with _ 


In oranges and lemons, the nippings of their — 5 


The ſmall ſhoots that extract the ſap of the moſt | 


3 Herb, u” 
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| Have Plock d my ki le from his boneleſs gums. 


2. It is uſed by Cbaaman of a man. 


Nis Pxius, nis ts. 1. J. (In law.] A 


Nis. 


| When iſicles PR by the wall, 45 
And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. 


Shale. 
5. To vex; to bite, 


And ſharp remorſe his heart did ich ahd bs, 


That . of blood thence like a well did ꝓlay. 
| Spenſer. 
6; To fatiriſe ; to ridicule ; to taunt ſarcaſ- 
tically, 
But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 
To hear the javel ſo good men to nip: Hubberd. 
3 wits commonly be in deſire new fangled; 
in purpoſe unconſtant; bold with any. perſon ;, 
"Buſy in every matter; ſoothing ſuch as be preſent, 
vipping any that is abſent.  Aſebam”s Schoolmaſter. | 
N1e, nlp”. ». , [from the verb.) 
1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 
1 mw ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with 
-pinches, nips, and bobs, 


What ? this a ſleeve? tis like a demi-cannon; 
What, up and down, car v'd like an apple-tart ! ? 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and ſliſn, and flaſh, 
Like to a cenſer in a barber” s ſhop. Slakeſp. 

3. A blaſt, 

$0 haſty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, 
' Scorning the midwifry of rip'ning ſhow'rs, 
In ſpite of froſts, ſpring Tod th* unwilling earth, 
But find a nip untimely as their birth. Stepney. 

4. A taunt; a ſarcaſm. 

Nip, nlp! pur. 1. /. [from nip.] A fatiriſt. 
Ont of uſe. 
Ready backbiters, ſore nippers, and ſpiteful re- 
' porters privily of good men. Aſcham. 


* 


Ny Exs, nip'-purz. 1. /. [from nip. Small | 


pincers; 

nip-plog-IF. adv. [from aid. J 
With bitter ſarcaſm. 

NIPPLE, nlp“. 2. J. [ngpele, 1 ] Coſi 

x, The teat ; the 7 ; that which the ſuck- 


M an take into their mouths. 
en The babe that milks me: 


1 would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 


Shakefp. 


\ 


milk, are adapted the mpples of the breaſt to the 
mouth and organs of ſufion. Ray on the Creation. 


As his foe,, went then ſuffis d away, 
\ Fhoas Ætolus threw a dart, that did his pile convey 
bove his nipple, through his lungs, Chapman. 


ſeparated: 

a\ * moſt other birds TIE 1s only « one gland, in 

. are divers little cells ending in two or three 

larger cells, lying under the nipple of the oil bag. 
Derbam , Phyſico- Theology. 


Mitpurworr,olp']- wart. . J. Lampſana 97 | 


Aweed. 


Judicial writ, which lieth in caſe where the 


inqueſt is panelied. and returned before the 
juſtices of the bank; the one party or the 


other making petition to have this writ for 


tze caſe of the country. It is directed to- 
tie ſheriff, commanding that he cauſt the 
men impanelled to come before the juſtices 
min tha ſame county, for the determining of | 
mme cauſe there, except it be ſo difficult that 
FT need great deliberatipn :- in which cafe, |' 
AJ is fent again to the bank. It is fo called ; 


From the 


mme cauſe is depending in the bench, with 
2 other RI ey: 1 de county aſ- 


. 48 choolmafter. 
% A ſmall cut. | 4 


| 


Tn creatures that nouriſh their young with | 


: Wo 'he orifice at which. any animal liquor is | 


[4 


rſt words of the writ nil apud | 
alem lorum prius wenerimt ; whereby it ap- 
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ll Nerv, heh; adj {from ane Nitrous. 


N cryſtals of nitre. 


. 


| NI I 


Nix, nit” ns 1 6 Hmru, Sax.) The 73 of | 


a louſe, or ſmall animal. 
The — or burrel-fly, is vexations to 
horſes in ſummer, not by ſtinging them, but 
only by their bombylious noiſe, or tickling them 
in ſticking their ait, or eggs, on the hair. Der bum. 
Ni'rzxcr, n'-tén-sF. v. /. Initentia, Lat.] 
1. Luſtre; clear brightneſs. -- 
2. {From the Latin, nitor.] Endeavour; ſpring 
to expand itſelf. 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of theſe 
particles; from which acceleration their ſpring, or 
endeavour outward, will be augmented: that is, 
thoſe zones will have a  Rrong nitency to fly wider 
open. Boyle. 

\ N1i/T#1NG, nith/-ing. ». . [or niding ; ſee 
N1DinG.] A coward, daſtard, poltroon. 


N1'T1D, nit/-tid. adj. [nitidus, Lat.] Bright; 
ſnhining; luſtrous. 

We reſtore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean 
and nitid yellow, by putting them into fire and 
aqua fortis, which take off the adventitious filth. 

Boyle on Colours. 


N Tr, n- tür. 7, „ [nitre, Fr. nitrum, 
Lat. | 

6 J falt which we know at this time, under 
the name of nitre or ſalt-petre, is a cryſtalline 
pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh ſubſtance, of an 
acrid and bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing a peculiar 
ſenſe of 'coldneſs upon the tongue. 
though it affords, by means of fire, an acid ſpirit 
capable of diſſolving almoſt every thing, yet ma- 
nifeſts no ſign of its containing any acid at all in 
its crude ſtate, Nitre is of the number of thoſe 
ſalts which are naturally blended in imperceptible 
particles in earths, ſtones, and other foſſil ſub- 
ſtances, as the particles of, metals are in their ores : 


it is ſometimes however found pure, in form of | 


an effloreſcence, either on its ores or on the ſur- 
face of old walls; theſe effloreſcences diſſolved in 
proper water, ſhooting into regular and 8 
The earth from which nitre is 
made, both in Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, is a 
kind of yellowiſn marl found in the bare cliffs of [ 
the ſides of hills expoſed to the northern and 
eaſtern winds, and never in any other ſituation. 


The natrum or nizre of the ancients, is a genuine, 


native, and pure falt, extremely different from 
our nitre, and from all other native ſalts; being 
a fixed alkali plainly of the nature of thoſe made 
by fire from vegetables, yet being capable of a 
regulat cryſtallization, which thoſe ſalts are not. 
It is found on or very near the ſurface of the earth, 
ir*thin flat cakes, ſpungy, light, and friable; and | 
when pure, of a pale browniſh white colour. 
In ſcripture we find that the ſalt called n#tre would | 


ſerment with vinegar, and had an abſterſive quality, £5 
properties which perfectly agree with this ſalt, | 


but not with falt-petre,” as do many different 
qualities aſcribed to it by the ancients. 
. Hill on * 
Some tumultuous cloud, | 
Inſtindt with fire and nitre, hurried "OY Mi Hon. |' 
Some ſteep their ſeed; and ſome in cauldrons boi}, 
With vigorous nitre and with lees of oil. Dryden. 
NiTrrOvUs, ni-trüs. adj. [nitreux, Fr. from 
nitro.] Impregnated with nitre; conſiſting 
of nitre. 
Earth and water, mingled by he heat of the 
ſun, gather zitroue fatneſs more than eſther of 
them have ſeverally. x 


Baron. 


ment of fire, is fitteſt to maintain the vital heat 


in that activity which is ſufficient to move ſuch- 73 | 


| an unwieldy bulk with due celerity. 
8 2 that Juſtices of affizes and juſtices 


of ni prius differ. 80 that juſtices of ni,, 7 
pri muſt be one of them: em 


Nay. 
He to quench his drought fo much 44 | 

May fnowy fields and nitrous paſtures find, 

- Meet ſtores of cold ſh greedily purſu d, 
And be refteſh 'd: with: never ing food: 


Blackmore. 


'F: 


. ® 4 


This ſalt, | 


1. Not any; none. 


to ot, that it ſeems an adverb: as, the days 
The northern air being more fully charged with | 


| thoſe particles ſuppofed nitrous, which are the ali--{ 


| whom he _—_ to 


NOB 
Winter my theme confines; whoſe ai, in 
Shall cruſt the flabby mire, and kennels bind. mo 
NYTTiLY, nlit'-ty-lp. adv. [from nit 
Louſfily. ; 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn * 


moving a new rebellion ; he was a man __ 
needy, and therefore e eee Hera 


Ni“ rrv, nit'-ty. adj. [from nit.] Ab 
with the eggs of lice. ' 1 . 
N1'vaL, n- val. adj. luivalis, Lat.] Abound. 
ing with ſnow. 
Ni'vzous, niv-yds. 4dj. 
Snowy; reſembling ſnow. 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalaticy g 
ſulphur, which other ways preſents a pure a 
niveous White, Brew, 
N1zy, n. z. n. /. [from niais.] A dunce; 
a fimpleton. A low word. 
True critics laugh, and bid the trifling nj 
Go read Quintilian. 
NO, n@&'. adv. Ina, Sax.] 
1. The word of refuſal : contrary to yz t 


Jes. 

Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of no, woman heard f 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feat, 


Dia 
[niveus, Lat! ] 


| Shatz 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be exprelt, 

In ruſſet yeas and honeſt kerſy noes. Shatefy, 
If you will not conſider theſe things now, the 


them whether you will or no. Calamy's Sermay, 
2+ The word of eule, oppoſite to concefſion 
or affirmation, 
I think it would not ſort amiſs, to handle the 
queſtion, whether a war for the propagation of 
the Chriſtian faith, without another cauſe of 
hoſtility, be lawful or ne, and in what caſes? 
Bacon. 
3+ It ſometimes confirms a foregoin negative; 
. My name's — 2 
— The Devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
— Ni, nor more fearful, 
Never more 
This hand ſhall combat on the crooked ſhore: 
No,; let the Grecian pow'rs opprett 1 in fight, 
Unpity'd periſh in their tyrant's fight, Did. Hm, 
4. It ſometimes ſtrengthens a following nega- 
tive; no not, not even. \ 
No not the bow which ſo adorns the ſkies, 
So glorious is, or boaſts ſo many dies. Fam 
No, n“. adj. 


Sbale h. 


Let there be no ſtrife between thee and me. 

* Goth: 

Some dire misfortune to portend, i 
No enemy can match a friend. Swift. 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pot, 
Ma wit to flatter left of-all his ſtore, 
No foof to laugh at, which he valued more. Py 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines e or imblaze the floors. Pope. 
Our bard 


No common object to your ſight diſplays. Pi 


Poor Edwin was zo vulgar hoy. Beattie. 

2. It ſeems an adjective in theſe phraſes, 1 
longer, no more, no where; though ſome: 
times it may be ſo commodioully changed 


are yet 0 ſhorter. | 
W ben we ſaw that they were no where, we ns 


In vain 1 reach my. feeble hands to join 
In ſweet embraces; ah no longer thine. 


3. No one; none ;. not an e 
N Sel Who doeth g J thoſe only from 
eive ond, can ever 


[fully ſatisfied of his on ſincerity. 


0 NoBU'LITATE, n6-bll-1 
Lat. 10 ennoble; to make.nobl e. 


Now'url 


* 2 N a 5 4 


time will ſhortly come when you ſhall conſider | 


3 1 


j-tat. v. a. abi ite | 
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þe. | No'sL E, nö'bl. n. . | 

its wg OG Ft AY OO TIE 

10 Upon the noble of the children of Iſrael he laid | 
ge not his hand. 8 80 FE Exodus, 
ed Hor many nobles then ſhould hold their places 


n 1 


WE NoprtiTy, 
I took up Boccace unawares, l fell on 

5 aten! of preferring virtue to nobility 

8 of blood, and titles, in the ſtory of Sigiſmunda. 


Long galleries of anceſtors, 

| nor wonder, or eſteem from me, 
« Virtue alone is true nobility.” Dryden. 
= . Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, con- 
ferred by ſovereigns. Nobility in England 
| is extended to ore ranks; duke, marquis, 
== - earl; viſcount, baron. „ 
= . 45 perſons of high rank; the perſons 
= - who are exalted above the commons. 
_ It is a purpos d thing, 3 
To curb the will of the nobility. S5. Coriolanus. 
Dienity; grandeur; greatneſs, Fe 
- 7 E 5 hated 1 yet the nobi- 
5 lity of her courage prevailed over it; and ſhe de- 
fired he might be pardoned that youthful errour; 
Ws - conſidering the reputation he had to be the beſt 
might in the world; ſo as hereafter he governed 
= himſelf, as one remembering his fault. Sidney. 

But ah, my. muſe, I would thou hadſt facility” 
To work my goddeſs ſo by thy invention, 

On me to caſt thoſe eyes where ſhine nobility, 


Baſe men, being in love, have then a nobility in 
their natures more than is native to them. Shakeſp. 
They thought it great their ſoy*reign to controul, 
= Andnam'd their pride, nobility of foul. Dryden. 
. | NO'BLE, no bl. | adj P ; [ noble, Fr. nobilis, 
= Lat.] Fg EEE Pe. "SIS 
1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family. 

W 2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. 
= From virtue firſt began, 


= He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, 
Baut that which made him noble, made him good. 
| - | Dryden. 


things. 5 d i | 
- Thus this man died, leaving his death for an 


==  Tovice induſtrious, but to 106, 
= Tim'rous, | REL 
A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 


r deeds 
Milton. 


= and deſigns of both the nbler and ignobler fort of 

= mankind, are to be found in religion; namely, 

=_ wiſdom and pleaſure. | „ ma, 

W 4. Exalted ; elevated; ſublime. 5 

= My ſhare in pale Pyrene Ireſign, 
And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 

= $tatues, with winding ivy crown'd belong 

= To nobler poets, for a nobler ſong. Dryden, 

Magnificent; ſtately : as, a noble parade, 

. Free; generous ; liberal. \ 

W 7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one of 

the noble parts of the body. 1 


That muſt ftrike fail to ſpirits of vile ſort? Shakeſp. 


mus leges Angliz mutari, 
} hearts of all the people.” Bacon. 
The nobles amongſt the Romans took care in 
their laſt wills, that they might have a lamp in 

monument. __ Wilkins, 
See all our nobles begging to be ſlaves AP 


„ 


nö bil- 5. /. (nobilitas, Lat. 
1. - Antiquity of family joined with ſplendour. 


Dryden. | 


8 idney. | © 


The diff rente that diſtinguiſh'd man from man: 
4 3. Great; worthy j illuſtrious: both men and 
example of a noble courage, and a memorial of 


2 Mac. vi. 31. 


Which hung not, but with tempeſt fell. Milton.” 
© Thoſe two great things that ſo engroſsthe deſires | 


| 2. Dignity z greatneſs. 


What the nobles once ſaid in parliament, Nolu- | 
is imprinted in the | 


Pope. | 


NOB 


— 


The 
- -ſequently dependencies; or defcend from anceſtors 
have left them great inheritances, together 
With an hereditary authority : theſe eaſihy unite in 
thoughts and opinions. 'Thus commences a great 
council or ſenate of zebles, for the weighty affairs 


of the nation. | Swift. 
Men ſhould preſs forward in Fame's glorious 


chace, 


the ſum of ſix and eight -pence. 
He coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold. 
= FOR | Camden, 


2. A coin rated at fix ſhillings and eight-pence; 


: Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to ennoble thoſe | 
That fcarce, ſome two days ſince, were worth a 

noble. | Sbaleſp. 
Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, 
amounting to forty pounds or more, a noble, that 
is ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, is, and uſually 
hath been paid to fine. | Bacon. 
No'BLE liveravort, n6'bl Hv-var-whrt. [He- 
patica.] A plant. | 
Non LEMAN, n&bl-min. 2. /. [noble and man.] 
One who is ennobled. SEV - 
Hf F bluſh, 

It is to ſee a nobleman want manners, 

The nobleman is he, whoſe noble mind 


No'BLENESS, n0O'bl-nls. 2. /. [from noble. 
1. Greatneſs; worth; dignity; magnanimity. 
5 The nobleneſs of life 

ls to do this; when ſuch a mutual pair, 


| Any thing | 
That my ability may undergo, .- 
And nobleneſs impoſe. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


l True nebleneſs would 


Learn him forbearance frem ſo foul a wrong. 

- Rs Shaheſp. 

He that does as well in private between God and 

his own ſoul, as in public, hath given himſelf 

a a teſtimony that his purpoſes are full of honeſty, 

nobleneſs, and integrity. Taylor. 
Greatneſs of mind, and robleneſs, their ſeat 

Build in her lo velieſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

here is not only a congruity herein between 

the zobleneſs of the faculty and the object, bur alſo 

the faculty is enriched and advanced by the worth 

of the objeR. 5, 7% : Hale. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, 

which was the effect of your zobleneſs, but you 

have been ſolicitous of my reputation, which is 

that of your kindneſs. 2 


| 


No'BLEss, n6-bleEs'. n. /. Inobleſſe, Fr.] 

1. Nobility. This word is not now uſed in 
any ſenſe. | | 
Fair branch of nobleſs, flower of chivalry, 

That with your worth the world amazed make. 


Thou whoſe nobleneſs keeps one ſtature till, 
And one true poſture, though beſieg' d with ill. 


3. Noblemen collectively. | 
Let us haſte to hear it, | | 8 
And call the nobleſs to the audience. Shateſp. 
I I know no reaſon that we ſhould give that ad- 


vantage to the commonalty of England to be fore- 


ond natural diviſion of power, is of fuch 
men who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and con- 


Nobles look backward, and ſo loſe the rae. E ung. 


Shaleſp. | 
Is fill'd with inborn worth. Dryden's Wife of Bath. | 


And fuch a twain can do't, Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. | 


2. Splendour of deſcent ; luſtre of pedigree. 


Be Jaſen. 


moſt in brave actions, which the nobleſs of France 


would never ſuffer in their peafants. 
| No'BLyY, n6'-bly. adv. [from noble. 


1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. 
Only a ſecond laurel did adorn 


See all our fools * to be knaves 
| , Tt may be the diſpolition. of young noblen, that 
ne) expect the accom 


9 4 O . _ "a & 4 l 2 
F 12 * — Eo - 5 - — 


5 - 


linments of a good edu- | | | 
expence of time or ſtudy. | But Marius. won the glory of the day Dryden. 


His collegue Catulus, tho nobly born 13 
He ſhar'd the pride of the triumphal bay, 


* 


| Dryden. 


< 
ä 


Suit Maur Education. | 2. Greatiy; illuſtriouſi ; magnanimouſly. | 


_—_— 


| To Nock, n6k'. v. a. 


NOC- 
Did he not ſtraight the two delinquents tear, 


That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fleep ? 
Was not that zobly done ? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


—_— 


This fate he could have ſcap'd, but would not 


loſe i | 
— . er life; but rather nobly choſe 
Death from their fears, than ſafety from his own. 


| 8 Denbam. 
3. Grandly; ſplendidly. 3 
Ihere could not ha ve been a more magnificent 
deſign than that of Trajan's pillar. Where could 
an emperor's aſhes have been ſo nobly lodged, as in 
the midſt of his metropolis, and on the top of 
ſo exalted a monument. 
No BOD x, n6/-b6d-y, n. ſ. [zo and body.] No 
One; not any one. | £18 


1 Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
It fell to Coke's turn, for whom nobody . 


to be made the ſacrifice; and he was out of his 
office. | 8 Clarendon. 
If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, 


you may condemn their taſte, and appeal to better 


— 


very indifferent figure. Sewift's Miſcellany, 
Nv'cENT, n6'-8Ent. adj. Inocens, Lat. 

1. Guilty; criminal. B 

| The earl of Devonſhire being intereſted in the 

blood of York, that was rather feared than nocent ; 


plots, remained priſoner in the Tower during the 
king's life. 


2. Hurtful; miſchievous. | 


Bf | His head, well-ſtor'd with ſubtile wiles : _ 


Not yet in horrid ſhade, or diſmal den, 
Nor zocent yet; but on the graſſy herb, 


75 f The warm limbec draws . 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips, 
They meditate whether the virtues of the one 
will exalt or diminiſh the force of the other, or 
correct any of its nocent qualities, Watts on the Mind. 
Noc k, nok'. 1. ſ. [nocchia, Ital. 
1. A flit; a nick; a notccg. 
2. The fundament. Les feſſes. 
When the date of noc! was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. 


1 


notch, - 1 7p 
Then tooke he up his bow 


future griefe did grow. _ 
NocTA mBULO, nok-tim'-bii-16. 2. ſ. Inox 


and ambulo, Lat.] One who walks in his 
ſleep: ©: „ WE oe 


Reſpiration being carried on in fleep, is no ar- 


gument againſt its being voluntary. What ſhall 
we ſay of zo&ambulos? There are voluntary mo- 
tions carried on without thought, to avoid pain. 
W Arbutbnot. 
NocripiAr, 
dies, Lat.] Compriſing a night and a day. 
The noctidial day, the lunar periodic month, and 
the ſolar year, are natural and univerſal; but in- 
commenſurate each to another, and difficult to be 
rern TT 
Nocrirkzous, nôk- tif! fer- üs. adj. [nox 
and fero.] Bringing night. x + Di. 
NocrivAGANT, nok-tiv'-va-gant. adj. [noc- 
_ trvagus, Lat.] Wandering in the night. 
No'cTUARY, nok'-tshi-Er-rF," u. . [from 
by night. Wo | N . 
have got a parcel of viſions and other miſcel- 


your paper. Addiſon, 


| No'cTuRN, ndk'-tfirn. 1. 7. Burn, Fr. 8 
 nodturnus, Lat.] An office of devotion per- 


formed in the night. 
D 


Addiſon on Italy. 


This is the tune of our catch plaid by the pic- | 
ture of nobody, 


and nobody ſeconds you on your own laughter, 


judgments; but in the mean time you make a 


yet as one, that might be the object of others 


Bacn's Henry VII. 


| Fearleſs unfear d he flept. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| Hudibr 44. 
To place upon the 


And netked bis ſhaft, the ground whence all their 
Chapman. 


nok-tid'-yal. adj. [no#is and 


noftis, Lat.] An account of what paſſes 


 lanies in my noctuary, which I ſhall ſend to enrich : 
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NOD 


The reliques being conveniently placed before 
he charch-door, the vigils are to be celebrated 
that night before them, and the nefurn and the 
mattius for the honour. of the Hints whoſe the re- 
liques are. Stilling fleet. 
N OCTURNAL, idk-thr' -nsl. Er) Lnoctur- 
nus, Lat.] Nightly. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden, 
beg leave to make you a preſent of a dream, 
which may ſerve to lull your readers till ſuch time 


* 


as you yourſelf ſhall gratify the public with any | 
; A ddiſon. { that ſhall bring my miſtreſs to you back again, ; 


of your nocturnal diſcoveries. 

Noctvu'snal, ndk-thr'-nd. n. 7 An in- 

ſtrument Py which obſervations are made 
in the night, 

That projection of the ſtars which e all 

the ſtars i in our horizen, and therefore reaches to 

the thirty- eight degree and a half of ſouthern lati- 


_ .eude, though 1 its centre is the north pole, gives us a | 
better view of the heavenly bodies as they appear | 


every night to us; and it may ſerve for a neui. 
. nal, and ſhew the true hour of the night. Watts. | 
To NOD, ndd'. . 2. {Of uncertain deriva- 
tion: e, Gr. nuto, Lat. amneidio, Welſh.) 
. To decline the head with a quick motion. 
Let every feehle rumour ſhake your hearts; 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, 
"Jan you into deſpair. Shakefſp. Coriolanus. 
Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Sb. 
5 On the faith of Jove rely, 


- When nodding to thy ſuit he bows the ky. Dryden, | 


a. To pay a flight bow. 
Caſſius muſt bend his body, 
If Cæſar careleſly but nad on him. 
3. To bend downwards 1 quick motion. 
When a pine is hewn on thé gains, 
And the laſt mortal ſtroke alone remains, 
Lab' ring in pangs of death, and threat' ning all, 
This way and that ſhe beds, conſidering where to 
| fall. be Dryden. 
He Cake the mountain rocks, 
+ Fir'd by the nodding verdure of its brow. Than, 
A+ To be drowſy. 

_ Your two predeceſſors were famous You their 
dreams and viſions, and contrary to all other au- 
thors, never pleaſed their readers more than when 
they were nodding.” | . 

Nop, n6d'. u, %, from the verh.] 
1. A quick declination of the head. 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 
+ ont in vicious things; a look or nod ouly ought 
\ \'s correct them when * do amiſs. Lacte on Ed. 
A mighty king I am, an e: arthly God; 
Nations obey my word, and — my nod: 
And life or death depend on my decree. 
2. A N declination. 
e a drunken failor on a maſt, 
Read dy with every n to tumble down - 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Shaleſp. 
3. The motion of the head in drowſineſs. 
Every drowſy nod ſhakes, their doctrine who, 
teach, that the ſoul is always thinking. Locke. | 


a 


— 


Fiir 


4. A light e a ſmall mug. 
0 Will he gi Peck the nod? Frog laughed i in his 9 gave the 1 the 
Since che "wiſd om of their ales 3 is Ra to other nqggin,. of, randy, and, lapped. him on the 


have my cap than my heart, I will practiſe the 


 influnating nod, ad. be. off, to them moſt. cqun- 
terfeitly. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 
Negros, nö-dâ“-sböün. u. J. [from pads), 


The = of $5 Lnatted, or 30. of e | 
Ar. u. 7 (from nod. 1 One, F: 


ing knots. 
Nope R, nöd 
, who makes n 
A ſet bf nodders, Chis, and- whiter, — 
buſineſs is to firangle all other offspring of wit in 
_ their birth. Pope, 


; No' DDLE, nôd'l. . /. aol, Sax. A bead, 


| Her care ſha} be 1 
To er your u ll wn a e, ſtool 


* 
5 ä 


—— 


— 


3. Interſection. 
Shakeſp. | 


Addiſon. | 


] No'6ctn,. nog; "Bin. 


|. | 
| Noce, nog gin. 1. h [noffel,. Germ.] A 


1 Nor Ax cx, noi 1.Ans. 1. J: [See Auen. ] 


1 Nor ER, nôy er. 1 . [from noie.)- One vio 
4 annoys. An old word i in diſuſe; 


"NOI 
Let our wines without mixture, or ſtain, be all 


, \ fine, | * 
Or call up the maſter and break his dull neddle. 
Ben Forfon. 
My head's not made of braſs, 
As friar Bacon's noddle was. ee, 


He would not have it ſaid before the people, 
that images are to be worſhipped with Latria, 


neceſſary to defend it are too ſubtile for their nod- | 
thes, Stilling flect. 
Come, maſter, I have a project in my nodale, | 


with as good will.as ever ſhe went from you. 


Impartial Proſerpine beholds the truth; 

And laughing at ſo ſond and vain a taſk, | 

Will ſtrip thy hoary noddle of its maſk. Addiſon. 
Thou that art ever half the city's grace, 


No bp, nod'-dy. 7. /. 
A fimpleton ; an ;diot. | 
The whole race of bawling, fluttering noddies, 
by what title fo ever dignified, are a-kin to the aſs 
in this fable, ; 


| Nope, nod. u. 25 [nodus, Lat.] 
1. A knot; a knob. 
2. A fwelling on the bone. 


— 7-7 
4 N 


* 
* * 


fpirit. of wine wherein opium and ſaffron have 
been diflolved. _ Wiſeman, 


6.7 


All theſe variations are Saitbedinoicetern years, 
| the points in the ecliptic where the moon croſſeth 
that circle as ſhe paſſeth to her northern or ſouthern 
| latitude ; which nodes are called the head and tail 
of the dragon. Holder. 


Nopo's ir v, n6-d6s th 1. f. from nodoſus, 
Lat. ] Complication ; knot. | 
Theſe the midwife curteth off, contriving them 
into a knot cloſe, unto the body of the infant; | 
from whence enſueth that tortuoſity, or compli- 
cated node/ity we call the navel# Brozun's V. ulg. Err. 


No pouvs, n- dus, adi. | [nodofus, Lat.] 
Knotty; full of knots. 
This is ſeldom affected with the gout, and when 
that becometh zodoys, men continue not long after. 
Brown. 
NoſwuLs, n&d'-t. . $7 [noduluss Lat.] A 
ſmall lum. 
_ Thoſe. minerals in the rata, are either found 
in grains, or elſe they are amaſſed into balls, 
lumps, or nodules : which nadules are either of an 
irregular figure, or of a figure ſomewhat more re- 
lar. W. god bad Natural Hiſtory. 


>: adj. Hard; rough; 


— 


harſh. 
He put on, a hard, park. nopgen, ſhirt of Pend- 
rels. EE ſcape o King Charles. 


back,  Arbuthnct. 
Miſchief; inconvenience. 

10 borrow to- day, and to- morrow to mis, 
For lender and 2 maiance. it is. 7. fe 
The n ber life, is bound. 

With all t ſtrengt and armour of the mind, 

To keep iel f from noiance, Shateſp. Hamlet. 

To NOIE, noy'. va. 
word diſuſed- 

* Let ſervant de benny with mattock in hand, 
To ſtub cut the buſhes that voielh the land. 7. r. 


[27 


al 


The north is a noier to grafs'of all n 


* . 


— 


— * 


The * to * Puffer. | 


but rather the contrary, becauſe the diſtinctions 


L' Eftrange. : 
Why ſhouldſt thou try to hide thyſelf in youth ? 


And add'ſt to ſolemn Ry ſolemn pace. Fenton, 
. from naudin, Fr.! 


+  Eftrange. | 


If nodes be the cauſe of the pain, 8 with | 


nearly agreeing with the courſe of the nodes; i. e. 


To ANBOFx . An old! 


Nee Sy- üs. adj. [noioſo, 

ful; miſchievous ; trouble; 

| nit e ge 
ing bred in a hot country, they fou 

hair on their faces ta be neious i "ay 7 

The falſe Dueſſa leaving nojous night, 

Return' d to ſtately palace of dame Pride. Shen 

But neither darkneſs foul; nor filthy ba hs 

Nor noious ſmell his purpoſe could * 


Ster, 
'NOISE, noi'z. 1. J. [naiſe, Fr.] ht 
1. Any kind of ſound. 

Noiſes, as of waters falling down, ſoundeq about 
them, and ſad viſions appeared unto them. Wiſin 

| Whether it were a whiſtling found, or a melo. 
dious noj/e of birds among the ſpreading branches 
theſe things made them ſwoon. Wi/do, xvi. 1 

Great motions in nature paſs without ſound 
or no iſe. The heavens turn about in a moſt rapid 
motion, without n9i/e to us perceived; thouph n 

ſome dreams they have been ſaid to make an er 
cellent muſick. | Bacon Natural Hiftery, 


Fear 
Shakes your hearts, while thro' the iſle they hea 
A laſting noj/e, as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud, 

Wille, 

2. Outery; ; clamour ; 3 boaſting or impor. 
tunate talk. 

What noi/c haye we had about tranſplantation 
of diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood? Babey, 

3. Occaſion, of talk. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague,. 
which has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and 
never caught the leaſt infection. Addiſon's Spefctr, 

A concert. Obſolete. | 

T 0 NOISE, n01'7. v. n. (from, the noun.) To 

ſound loud. 


Ital.] Hurts 
ome ; income- 


Much 


— " 


; 


| Harm 

Thoſe terrors, which thou ſpeak'ſt of, did me 

none; 

"Tho? noife ng loud and threat' ning nigh. 
To Noi1sE, noi z. v. a. 
mour, or report. 

All theſe ſayings were noiſed abroad through. 

out all the hill country. Luke, i. 05 

I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young 
nobles from hence into Spain, after the voice d 
our prince's being there had been quickly miſe. 
Meltu. 
They might buz and whiſper it one to another; 
and tacitly withdrawing from the preſence of the 
apoſtle, they then lift up; their voices and ai 
it about the city. Bentley, 
Nor SEFUL, noi'z-fal. adj, [noiſe and fall] 
Loud; clamorous. | 
That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Whoſe n0i/eful valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aſſiſtance will his friends deſtroy, Di 


Mi 7/0 
To ſpread by ru- 


| NovsELtss, noi'z- Hs. adj, [from najſ 


Silent; without ſound. 
0 On our quick' ſt decrees, 
Th' inaudible and neiſeleſs foot of time | 
- Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſp, 
So noiſeleſs would I live, ſuch death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not ſhaken. by the wind, 
But ripely dropping ſrom the fapleſs bough. Dry 
© © Convinc'd, that aeg picty might dwell 
In ſecular retreats, and flouriſh well. . 


—— 


— 


| No1'sinzss, noi'z-y-nls. 1. J. {from 100 


Loudneſs of Wb 5. importunity of 
Mmour. 
| Nor SEMAKER, noi 2. kar. 1. /. [noiſe i 
_ maker.) Clamourer. 
j The iſſue of all this noiſe is, the making of the 
noiſemabers ſtill more ridiculous. L' Ebru 
| NOVSOME, noi'-s&m; adj: [1oig/e, Ital] 
1. Noxigus; : miſchievous: unwholeſome. 
In baſe it may be proyed, that among pre 
A ber of rites nd orders common unto b 
are particulars, the uſe whereof 1s uttetly ar 


1 in "FL 9 bad. and ie. way 


7 


ak : 


LE 


wor 


© 40 bt but we vught to relinquiſh ſuch 
| res what freedom foever we have to 


ther fil. Hooler. 
hs brake and the cockle are lens t06 wy 


e. 
plante I fave dom nightly ill 
1 blaſting vapours chill. Milton. 


viſes woa from the neighd'ring fen, l 


"acid — 5 own Czre ſent three hundred men. Dryd. 


The 5 me pelt lence, that in open war 
E thro the W air, 


And ſcatters death. N P, jor. 
4, Offenſive ; diſguſtin 
. will 1% 


The ſeeing theſe 
© Both aiſeme and . Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Fou words are bur foul wind, and foul wind ; 


is but foul breath, and foul breath is neiſomeè. 
n Sba lp. Mach Ado about Nothing. 

| The chapels of his ſmell was nojſome to all his 
7 grmy. 4 Macocabeus, ix. 9. 

An 2 in the judgment, is like an impoſthume 

in the head, which is N noiſome, and frequently 
So mortal. South. 
1 Nor SOMELYs no üm-1. ado. [froth 20i- 
-. 1 With a fa&tid ſtench 3 ; with an in- 
feclidus ſteam. 


& No!s0MENBSS, noi "He OY nis. u. 1 [from 

- 1 Aptneſs to diſguſt; offenſiveneſs. 
if he muſt needs be ſeen, with all his filth and 
nolſomengſi about him, he promiſes himſelf however, 
that it will be ſome allay to his reproaeli, to be but 
ole of uy to march in a troop. South, 


Noir, noi! 2. adj. {from noiſe.] 
W 1, Sounding loud, 
2. Clamourous; turbulent. 
O leave the noiſy town, O come and ſce 
Our country cotts, and live content with me ! 
> Dr den. 
To 7% fools a grave attention lend. Smith. 


Although he employs his talents wholly in his | 


Goſet, he 1 is fure to raiſe the hatred of the a 72 
crowd - | Sw) ft, 


; | Not, ndl. 1. 7. [Pnol, Sax. ] A Bead; a 
= noddle. 


WO. Anas no 1 fixed on his head. Sbateſp. 
1 WI me langere, nd-It me thn Jed. Lat.) 
1. A kind of cancerous ſwelling, een 


by applications. 
= 2. A plant. 


| 
Noli me tangtre may be une. among your 


flowers, for the rarity of ir. Mertinier. 


Werres, n&-ligh-to.. 1. J. [nolitio, * | 


Unwillingneſs: oppoſed to volition. 
Proper acts of the will are, volition+ nolition, 

choice, reſolution, and command, in relation to 
ordinate faculties, Hale. 


Y vo nauer, nö -mün-sY. ne fe Tnomunce, not 
mancie;. Fr. nomen, Lat. and wail; Gr.) | 


The art of divining the fates of perſons by | | 


the letters that form their names. Dict. 
| 3 5 nüm plz. 1. . The entrails of a 


MEL TR. e Fol Ne. F: 
Lat. nomenclateur, Fr,] One who calls 
things or perſons by their pro r names. 
Te were a ſet of men in 
nehenclaters ; men who ceuld call every man by 
his name. Addiſon; 
Are envy, " 7 avarice, and-ambition, ſuch ill 
nomenffators that they cannot furniſh appellations 


for their owners? 5 Swift.” 
Nomencriatus: AB, nö men-klà“ tshör. 2. ＋ 


clature, Fr: e 
1 112 70 of 8 az Lat.! 


> fay where +, 06K 


is but a ſhift pj vg * + = One 


þ 


. —— WE when 


A 


NON 


"The watry lacedtiods | fall hot W 951 nomen= 
| clature of Adam, which unto terreſtrious animals 
ulligned a name appropriate unto their natures. 

Brown. 
No MINAL, ndm'-mſn-ndl. adj. [nominalis, 
Lat.] Referring to names rather than to 


things; not real; titular, 
Profound in all the nominal, „ 
And real ways beyond them all. Hudibras. 
is not ſufficient to deſcribe the nature of it. Pearſor. 
The nominal eſſence of gold is that complex 


' Locke. 

Were theſe people as anxious for the dodtrines 
eſſential to the church of England, as they are for 
the nominal diſtinction of adhering to its intereſts. 


Addi en. 
No'minALLY, nöm“ min- nël-Iy. adv. [from 
nominal.] By name; with regard to a 


name; titularly. 


To NO'MINATE, ndm'-min-nft, v. a. 
[nomino, Lat.] 
1. To name; to mention by name. 
Suddenly to- nominate them all, 
It is impoſſtble. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
One lady, I may civilly ſpare to nominate, for 
her ſex's ſake, whom he termed the ſpider of the 
court. Wotton, 
2. To entitle; to call. 
Aread, old father, Why of late 
Didſt thou behight me born of Engliſh blood, - 
Whom all 2 fairy's ſo:t doen neminate Spenſe er. 


4 To ſet down; to appoint by name. 


Be nominated for an equal pound 


Of your fair flelh to be cut off. Shat 272 


or appoint any perſon to it. Locle. 


NoMINA'TION, nom= ada; 14. Lno- 
mination, Fr. from nomi nate. ] 
1. The act of mentioning by name. 


muſt be all of ſeveral families, and of tbem 
twenty-five at leaft concur” to this nomination. 
Wotton. 
thiimond was named'to be of the aſſembly of 
divines; his invincible loyalty to his prince, and 
obedience to his mother, the church, not being ſo 
valid arguments againft his nomination, as the re- 
pute of his learning and virtue were on the other 
part, to have ſome title to him. | 
2. The power of appointing. 
The nomination of perſons to places, being fo 


"IR 


would reſerve.to himſelf. x 
In England the king has the nomination of an 
archbiſhop ; and after nomination, he ſends a conge 


elected by him; 


LE Ayupe. 
No/minarive, e 


and is Called right, in N bnag to the | 
other called oblique. - 


NON, non'. adv;. [Lat.] Not: Ti is never 
x uſed ſeparately, but ſometimes prefixed to 
| words with a negative power. 

' Since yen to aex-regardance caſt my faith, 
| Live you the marble-breaſted tyrant ſtill, Shae, | 
Bchold alſo there a lay non-relidency of the ric 


habitationz, may ſcem to. have provoked God to 
neglect them. 


& mere inclination” to matters of dut , men 


Wada dictionary. 


: 7 
Ae - 
7 , 


If you repay me not on ſuch a day, let the forfeit 


n 9 lin 
grammar, nominatiß, Fr.] "The caſe that 
primarily deſignates the name of any thing, 
d Rome called 


The nominal definition, or derivation of the word 


idea the word gold ſtands for; as a body yellow, of 
_ a certain weight, malleable, fulible and fixed. But | 
the real effence is the conſtitution of the inſenſible 
parts of that body on which thoſe qualities depend. 


Never having intended, never deſigned any heir 
in that ſenſe, we cannot expect he ſhould nominate | 


The forty-one immediate clectors of the duke, 


incipal and inſeparable a flower of his crown, 
E Clarendon, | 


1 


Fell. 


d'elire to the deam and dne to elect the perſon 


| 


| 


| 
1 


| Wich in times of peace, too much neglecting theic. 1 
cannot fitly be bibs I 
that there wanteth a term or nomtitlature 1 


as 
—_— N 


Holyday.. |. 


*% . 1 
— 


Zauche * e 
= th 


N ON 


juſtly * wich an aQual ron-performance of 
what the law requires. | South. 
For an account at large of biſkop Sanderfoh's 
laſt judgment, concerning God's concurrence, or 
non-concurrence with the actions of men, and the 
poſitive entity of ſins of e I refer you 
to his letters. | Pier. 
The third ſort of agreement or diſagreement. in 
our ideas, which' the perception of the mind is 
employed about, is co-exiſtence, or non-exiſtence | 
in the ſame ſubjeR. | Locke. 
It is not a abn. act, which introduces a cuſtom, a 
cuſtom. being a common uſage. Aylife's Parergon. 
In the imperial chamber this anſwer is not ad- 
mitted, viz. I do not believe it as the matter is al- 
ledged. And the reaſon of this 40a-admiſſion is, 
its great uncertainty,” | Ayliffes 
An apparitor came to the church, and informed: 
the parſon, that ke muſt pay the tenths to ſuch a 
man; and the biſhop certified the cccleſiaſticaP 
court under his ſeal on the n- payment of them, 
that he refuſed to pay them. Ayliſt. 
The gon- appearance of perſons to ſupport the 


united ſenſe of both houſes of parliament, can 


ne ver be conſtrued as à general diffidence of be- 
ing able to ſupport the arge againſt the patent 
and patentee, SF. 
This may be accounted foi by the turbulence. 
of paſſions upon the various and ſurpriſing * 
of good and evil fortune, in a long evening 
play; the mind being wholly taken, up, and 
conſequence of on-attention ſo fatal. Seo 


No'NAGtr; ndn'-Xdzh. 1 / [non and a ge]. 
1 time of life before bod mas. 
. 


3 


42 755 Richard . 


Love knows no 82 85 nor gy Wa — big 


We have a miltaken opprevenſion of antiquity, . . 


thi * the world” 8 aonage. 
985 Glanui 2. 


| cg that fo which! in 


Tis neceflary that men ſhould firſt be 9-4 of 


their nonage, before they can attain to an a 


uſe of this principle : and withal, that they 85 
be rena to exert and exerciſe their faculties 


Watt. * 
Thoſe charters were not avoidable for the king's - 


nonage; and if there could have been any ſuch 


pretence, that alone would not avoid them. Hale. 
Akter Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harring- 
ton, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were 


till theſe laſt appeared. D . 

In their tender zozage, while they fp read 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their ant 
. cheir chilehong, and the na. ſpa 


„ 
Noxer, ud n n. 2 [The original & "this: | 


word is uncertain ; Skinner i imagines it BY 
come from oa or once; ; or ; OW, : 
Germ. need or uſe. Junius 
 lefs probably noiante, ei t 
nonce; being, according to ff , to 25 
mie ely for miſt bief.] Purpoſ N 
gn. Not now in uſe, _ . 
| Ia A wolf __ 8 F 

Nurfing two whelps; I ſaw her Kite 6 6nes 95 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, © 
While ſhe Her neck wreatb'd from them is N 
N monce. 5 55.94 
$; They uſd at fil ts fue ha & 6th in « hou! 
built for the none. 

When in Jour motion yo a _ 
And that he calls for drink, have pripar'd bun 
A. chalice for the nonce. Shake 5 ene 


2 


Saw you never 37, + 
Dd. 2. 


\ 
| he 


in being; and our numbers were in their aonage 


, '" : I 
. r 
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NON 


And they lead men for the nee, | 


That turn round like grindle- tones. Ben Tee 
A voider for the none, © | 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones. 


. c 


Coming ten times for the nonce, | 
I never yet could ſee it low but once. Cotton. 


Noncoxro'rMITY, non-kon-fl you th. n. 7 
[non and conformity. 128 : 
1. Refuſal of compliance. 
The will of our Maker, whether bene S 


' reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt authority | 


with it; a conformity or naucon formity to it, de- 
termines their actions to be morally good or evil. 
| Matias Logich. | 
2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed religion. 

- "Since the liturgy, rites, .and ceremonies of our 
church, are ſo much ſtruck at, and all upon a 
plea of conſcience, it will concern us to examine 

the ſorce of this plea, which ↄur adverſaries are 

ſtill ſetting oP as the grand pillar and buttereſs of 
* nonconformity. South. 


The lady wil plead the toleration which allows | 


her nonconformity in this particular. Addiſon's Spe, 


NonxcoxrFo'tM1sT, -non-kon-fa'r-mist. 1. /. 
(uon and conformiſt.] One who refuſes to 
Join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 4 
On his death-bed he declared himſelf a 3 
2 and had a fanatick * to be his 
ſpiritual guide. 5 Swift. 

NoxE, n 2 7 adj. Ine one, nan, ne ane, Sax.] 

1. Not one: uſed both of perſons and things. 

Ye ſhall flee when none purſueth you. Leviticus. 
That killing power is none of ns | | 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes: ; | 
Thy ſweets, thy graces, all are mine; TE 
Thou art my ſtar, ſhin'ſt in my ſkies. . Carew. 
That fowl. which is one of the lighteſt, can 
eaſily move itſelf up and down in the air without 
ſtirring its wings. Wilkins. 
Another, which is none of the leaſt advantages 
of hope 1s, its great efficacy in preſerving us from 
Letting too 22750 a value on preſent enjoyments. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
2+ Not any: 10 was in this ſenſe uſed an- 
ciently before a conſonant, and none before 
a vowel. 
Six days mall ye gather it, but on the ſabbath 
| there ſhall be none. | | Exodus, xvi. 26. 

Thy life ſhall hang in doubt, and thou ſhalt have 

rare aſſurance of this life. Deuteronomy, xxvili. 


AWD]. 


ahole tumultuary motions of yapours, which the 
mountains and winds cauſe in ours. Burnet's T. beory.. 
The moſt glaring and notorious paſſages, are 
non ol the fineſt. Felton on the C lafſicks. 
| 3+ Not other. 
I.khhis is none other but the houſe of God, and ho. 
gate of -heaven. SGengſis, xviii. 17. 
4. None of ſometimes 6gnifies any WED] 
cally nothing. 


My people would 1 not hearken to my voice: 


and Iſrael would none of me. Pſalm Ixxx1.-II, 
5. None is always uſe ed when it relates to a 
ſubſtantive going before; as, we ſhall have 
no wine: wine we-ſhall have none. 
6. None ſeems originally to have fignified, ac- 
cording to its derivation, not one, and there - 
fore to have had no e but it is Wan 
uſed plur ally e 
Terms of 2 57 were none. Fr 


_ VouchlaFd. | 
In at ihis 1 1 5 none paſs 

The vigilance here plac d, but ſuch as come 

en known from Heav n. 
Nor think though men were none 


e, 


That pesw n would want ſpe e, God . | 


Nowe' vrirr, vos. t- dt · ty. u. * {non and | 


* praiſe. FN 


entity] 
4. Nonexiftence ; the © negatin of being. 


ay | 


| 


| 


NoxrARE'IL, ndn-pi-rer'. n. J. [non and pa- | 


; 


tate which way he ſhould proceed; but he had 


1 


W wh. 
q W. 44, : 


Before the deluge, the air was calm; none of 


— 


at NON 


When they 17 nothing from nothing, [they | - 


muſt underſtand it as excluding all cauſes. In | 
which ſenſe it is moſt evidently true; being equi- 
valent to this ropoſition, that nothing can make 
itſelk, or, not ing cannot bring its no- ſelf out of 
nonentity into ſomething. Bentley. 
2. A thing not exiſting. 


p 
There was no ſuch thing as 8 evil for | | 
: 


evil, when evil was truly a nonentity, and no where 
to be found. ä South. 
We have heard, and think it pity that your 
- inquiſitive genius ſhould not be better employed, 
than. in looking after that theological nonentity. | 


Arbuthaot and Pope. | 


Nox EXIST EN CE, oö. Ag- lo töns. nf. [non 
and exiſtence. ] \ | 2 
1 Inexiſtence; negation of being. 


The thing not exiſting. | 
A method of many writers, which depreciates | : 


the eſteem of miracles is, to ſalve not only real ve- 
rities, but alſo nonexiſtencer. Brown's Vulg, Errours. 


Noxjv⸗ KING, ndn-dzh6'-ring- adj. [non and 
juro, Lat.] Belonging to thoſe who will 
not ſwear Bd an to the Hanoverian fa- 
mil 8 

Thi objection was offered me by a very pious, 
learned, and worthy gentleman of the nonjuring 
party. Suit. 

NoxJu'ro8R, n6n-dzh6'-rar. 1. /. [from non 

and juror. ] One who, conceiving James II. 
unjuſtly depoſed, refuſes to ſwear allegi- 
ance to thoſe who have ſucceeded him. 


NoxxA“TuRALSs, non-nat-tshti-relz. u. 4 
[on naturalia, Lat.] Phyſicians reckon theſe 


to be fix ; viz. air, meat and drink, fleep | 


and watching, motion and reſt, reten- 


tion and excretion, and the paſſions of the | 
| NoNSE/NSICALNESS, n6n-s&n -8y-kel-nis, 2. 


mind. 

Theſe ſix nonnaturals are .ch as either natu- 
rally conſtitutive, nor merely deſtructive, do pre- 
ſerve or deſtroy according unto circumſtances. 

Brown. 


reil, Fr.] 

1. Excellence unequalled. 
My lord and maiter loves you: O * love 

Could be but recompensꝰ' d, tho' you were crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty. 8545. 9 N. TA. 
2. A kind of apple. _ 
3. Printers letter of à ſmall fize, on be hick 
imall Bibles and Common Prayers are print- 
ed. | 


| NO'NPLUS, non-plüs. 1. . Lon and plus, Þ 


Lat.] Puzzle; inability to ſay or do more. 
A low word. 
Let it ſeem never ſo ſtrange and impoſſible, 95 


5 nonplus of my reaſon will yield a fairer opportunity = 


to my faith. Sontb. 
One or two mutet on which licie concluſions 
depend, in moſt men have governed all their 
thoughts :- take theſe from them and they are at a 

8 loſs, and their d eee is perfect] ly at a non- 
lus. Locke. 
Such an artiſt did not begin the matter at a ven- 
ture, and when put to a nonplus, pauſe and heſi- 


firſt in his comprehenſive intelle& a compleat idea 

of the whole organical body. | Bentley, 
 ToNo'NrLvus, non'-plus- v.a.[from the noun.] 
To confound; to Duale; to put to a 
ſtand; to ſtop. 5 + 
Nor is the compoſition of our own 1 tas 
only wonder; we are as much nonpluſt by the moſt 
Y * comteraphable worm and plant. Glawoiti? s Stepſes, 
His parts were ſo accompliſht, - ALIEN 

That right e or wrong he ne er was nonpluft, Hudibr. 
That ſin that is à pitch beyond all thoſe, muſt. 


needs be ſuch an one as muſt ; nonplus the devil him- j 


_ ſelf to proceed farther, . South. 


What, you are confounded, and ſtand mute ? 


| 


| | Somewhat ends to | hear you N Nor name. 
D. * 
1 _ | | | DE _ 3 


— 


N. O O 


Tom has hk ent for half an beur 1 
ther, when he has been monpluſed by Mr. 
deſiring him to tell what it Was that he a4 
voured to prove. SþBakr 


Nonge's1DENCE, nön-rös- N dens, . /. [ny 
and ręfidence.] Failure of reſidence, 
If the character of perſons choſen into the 
church had been regarded, there would be lewer 

| complaints of nonrefdence. Swvifh 

NoNn&RE'/SIDENT,. non-res 88 dent. 7. / {wp 
and reſident.) One who neglects to live It 
the proper place. 2 
As to nonreſtdents, there are not ten clergymy 
in the Kingdom who can be termed vonreſclenn. 

dvi 

Nongkstsranck, nön-rE- 2s tens. i. 5 
and re/itance.] The principle of not cp. 
poſing the king; ready obedience to a fl. 

perior. 

NG NSENSE, nön“-séèns. 1. /. Inon and ſenſe 

1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language. 

Till underſtood, all tales, 
Like nonſerſe, are not true or falſe. Hudlras 
Many copies diſperſed gathering new faults, I. 
ſaw more nonſenſe than I could haye crammed into 
it. gs Dryden, 

This non/zxſe got into all the following een 
by a miſtake of the ſtage editors. Pope on Shale | 

2. Trifles; things of 1 no importance. A = 
word. | 

| What's- the world to him, 
"Tis nonſerce all. | Thom, 


Nonse'/Ns1CAL, . n6n-8En'-8F-k#l. adj. {from 
nonſenſe.] Unmeaning ; fooliſh. 
They had produced many other inept combina. 
tions, or aggregate forms of particular things, and- 
nonſenſicul ſyſtems of the whole. Ray on the Creatim, 


[from nonſenfreal.] Ungrammatical jargon; 
fooliſh abſurdity. 
| NonsO'LVENT, no0n-801' ent. adj. [ion and 
- ſolvent.) Who cannot pay his debts. 


N TION, n6n-86- l1a'-shan. . /. [nm 
and. ſolution.] Failure of ſolution. | 
Athenæus inſtances ænigmatical propoſitions, 
and the forfeitures and rewards upon their ſolution 
and nonſolution. Broome, 
NoxsPA'RING, nd6n-spi'-ring. adj. [non and 
- ſparing.) Mercileſs ; all deſtroying. 
Is't L expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the nonſparing war ? Shakeſþs 


| To, Noxsviir, ndn'-s8t. 2, a. [70% and ſuit] 
Jo deprive of the benefit of a legal pro- 
ceſs for ſome failure in the management. 
The addreſſes of both houſes of parliament, the 
council, and the declarations of moſt counties and 
corporations, are laid aſide as of no weight, and 
the whole kingdom of Ireland nonſuited, in default 
of appearance. Sywift. 
NoopR, ndl. u. . [from noddle or noddy.) 
A fool; a fimpleton, 


| Nook, nok. n. /. (from een hoeck, Germ.] 
A corner; à covert made by an angle ot. 
| interſeQion. TROP 
Safely. i in e de ; 
18 the king's ſhip, in the deep noob, where once 
| Thou call'dſt me up. Shateſp- Temp. 
Buy af and a dirty farm | 
Ja loggy * Shake 


— 


In that no ſhotten iſle of Albion. 
Thus entred ſhe the light-excluding cave, 
And through it 85 ſome inmoſt nook to ſave 
The gold. Chapman, 
The ſavages were "driven out of their great 
- Ards, into a little ol of land near the river t 
Strangford; ; where they how # Dem a little tet- 
| . Ava | Davies, 
Meander, ole is ſaid fo intricate to be, 
 Hath not ſo may: turns, nor a — 


0 . x 
4 


as ſhe. 


Droyte 
alben 


I" 3 5 8 I E . — - 
mY — - s 2 4 4 2 - 


- 


Wy; 1 Unyſphere 4 4 
= FR fp irit of Plato to unfold 

Wöat 3 or hat vaſt regions hold i 
Fu immortal mind that hath forſook 
| Her manſion in this fleſhy noob. 
1 . _— Jo 7 8 5 W „ 
* Search ve unſearc no 0 
4 my 2 Fo Th : Milton. 
D + A third form'd within the ground © 
= - crious mold; and from the boiling cells, 
5 By ſtrange conveyance, fill' d each hollow 1 1 
N nan. u. .. Fog) Sax. nazun, Welch; 
Pp” — eſe: ſappoſed to be derived from 
dona, Lat. the ninth hour, 
dna or chief meal was eaten; whence the 
other nations called the time of their dinner 
or chief meal, though earlier in the day, 
by the ſame name.] 

| |. The middle hour of the day; twelve; 


WE the time when the ſun is.in the POTION; . 


midda 


Till . till night, my lord. Shakeſp. 
_ Theday already half kis race had Ds” 
And ſummon 'Thim to due repaſt at noon. . Dryden. 


| If Iten my eyes at won towards the ſun, I 
WE carnot avoid the ideas which the light or ſun pro- 
duces in me. Locle. 
m days of poverty his heart was light: 

5 Y nz his hymns at morning, noon, and night. 


| Harte. 

16 18 taken for midnight. . | 
Full before him at the noon of ae, | 

. ne ſaw a quire of ladies. | Dryden 


. oon, nö'n. adj. Meridional. 5 
= How oft the , how oft the miduicht bell, 
WS That iron tongue of death ! with ſolemn: knell, 
on folly's errands, as we vainly roam, 
W Knocks at our hearts, and an our thoughts from 
home? Doung. 
Noo'xpay, nd n-dd. 2 7. bon and 2 ] 
| Midday. 
The bird of night did ſit, j 
Ev'n at nooaday, upon the market- place, 
Houting and ſhrieking. .. Shakeſp; Julius Ceſar, 
| The dimneſs of our intellectual eyes, Ariſtotle 


Noo'nDAY, 'no0'n-dA, adi. Meridionall. 
The ſcorching fun was mounted high, 

1 00 NING, nö' ning. u. J. from deen Re- 

poſe or repaſt at noon. 


= Midday; time of non. 
W Sorrow breaks ſeaſons and repoſing hours; 
Makes the night morning, and the noontide night. 


2 oo RHE; n$&'n-tid:; adj. Meridional. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 


"All things in beſt order to invite 
Nomtide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. 

We expect the morning red in vain ; 
Tis hid in vapours, or obſcur'd in rain. 
The noontide yellow we in vain require; 


Ta black in ſtorm, or red in lightning fire. Privo. 


funda the glafſes of Ligſius. Mr. I. 
ge.] 
| A running A nah the more it is drawn 
i binds the cloſer 


Where the hang an does diſpoſe; 
To ſpecial friend the knot of = roi ; 
They run their necks into a 200 ½ é ÿ 
They'd break em after, to break Jooſe Hudibras: 
Falſely he alls into ſome dangerous v0 % k 
And then as'meanly labours to get looſe: "Dryden. 
A e a ayes are no jciting i matters.” 


4 


15 ee, s Fobn Bull. 


EW 


Huuibras. 


at which their ' 


3 the ſtocks, there ſhall he fit "till noon. 


| ficly compares to thoſe of an owl at noonday.: _ | 


nn all its luſtre to the noondaꝝ ſky. Addifon's Ovid. 


Shakeſp. | 


I And made an evening at the neo i prick. Shake | 


Cau' ſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the Whale | 
Catch with a hook, or with a nooſe inthral ? Sandys. F. 


** 


- 


Milton's le, is 


Milton . 


OOSE, n$'z. n. . Inoſada entangled; aword'| 


E 


3 N OR 


To Noos, nd“ z. v. a. from the noun.) To 
tie in a nooſe; to catch; to entrap, © ' 
The fin is oven with threads: of different ſizes, 
= leaſt of them ſtrong enough to nooſe and entrap 
Government of the Tongue. 

Wd, nd; p. u. ſ. [rubicilla, Lat.] A kind of 
bird called a bullfinch or redtail. 

Nos, nor. conjunct. [ne or.] 

1. A particle marking the ſecond or ſubſe- 
quent branch of a negative propoſition. : 
correlative to neither or not. 

neither love, nor fear thee. 


Sbaleſp. 
Neither love will twine, nor hay. 


Marvel. 
not according to the propriety of our pre- 


Mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. Shakeſp. As you like it. | 
3. Neither is ſometimes included in nor, but 
not elegantly. 

Before her gates, bil wolves and lions lay; 
Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame the made, 
That wolfe, nor Roms, would one man Invade. 

g "Chapman, 
Pow'r, W nor death. could ihe divert 
Thy e tongue thus to reveal thy heart. 
Daniel. 
simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 
A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear. Dryden. 


for neitber. 

_ _ Idle nymph, I pray thee, be 
Modeſt, and not follow me, J 
I nor love myſelf, nor thee, . Ben — 8 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Or the fierce pains not feel. Milton. 

But how perplext, alas! is human fate? ? 

whom nor avarice, nor pleaſures move; 
Yet muſt myſelf be made a ſlave to love, Walſs. 


NORTH, narth. n. / {non%, Sax.] The 
point oppoſite to the ſun in the meridian. 
More unconſtant than the wind; who wooes - 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north ; 
And being anger'd puffs away from thence, | 
„ his face to the dew dropping ſouth. . 
Sbalęeſp. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north, © 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shale. 
Fierce Boreas iſſues forth _ 
# I invade the frozen waggon of the north. Dryden 


north. 


This ſhall be your works; e from the great 
ſea to mount Hor. 


The point between the north and eaſt. 
© John Cabot, a Venetian, the father of "IA A 
tian Cabot, in behalf of Henry the Seventh of 


from the Cape of Florida in the ſouth, to New- 
foundland and Terra q:Laborador 1 in the north. 

— 7 Heyl. 
The inferiour ſea ace the ſoutheaſt, the | 
Tonian towards. the' ſouth, and the Adriatic on 


the northeaſt fide, were commanded by three dif- 
rerent nations. Arbuthndt. 


No'kTHERLY, abtbir d -adj. {from north. J 
Being towards the north. 


eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm weather, 


are really the effects of Wy N58 or Wirte of the 
atmoſphere. N Derbam. 


NokrnERN, nz ern. 4%. [from north.) | | 
Being inthe north. 
Prong northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. 


| ts Shateſp. | 
| 11 we- a a . wire until it cool, and 


N it en with wax and ie ſilk, where 


* 


1 YET : 1 . £3.24 4 25 


8 . VVV 


2. Two negatives are ſometimes joined, but 


ſent language, though rightly in the Saxon. | 


4. Nor is in Ne uſed in the firſt branch | 


1. And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe, 


| | NoxTH, nd'rth. adj. Northern ; being in the 
Wi 0o'xTIDE, n&n-tid.- u. . Loon and ae 


Numbers, xxxiv. 7. 
NokTHEA'ST, narth- Vat st. 1. /. [noordeaſt,Dut,] | 


Eng land, diſcovered all the ; north-eaſt coaſts hereof, | 3 


| . + the noſe.” 
Ihe northerly and ſoutherly winds, ale | ? 


Nos 


the lower end Shih cooled next the earth doth. 
reſt, that i is the northern point. Browns- 


NorTHSTA'R, nrth-star, u. %, [north and 
far.] The poleſtar; the lodeſtar. 

If her breath were as terrible as her termina- 
tions, there were no living near her, ſhe would 
infect to the northſtar. Shakeſp.- 


Nox TH¹WARD, ni/rth-werd: adj. [north and 
peand, Sax.) Being towards the north. 
No'RTHWARD, ni{'rth-werd, 
No'RTHWARDS, na- rth-werdz.. 
Sax.) Towards the north. 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, © 
© The ſhadow'd livery of the burniſh'd ſun. 
Bring me the faireſt creature nortbævard born, 
Where Phœbus fire ſcarce thaws the icicles, 
And prove whoſe blood is reddeſt. Shakeſp. 


| Going northzoard aloof, as long as they had any 
doubt of being purſued, at laſt they croſſed the 


ocean to Spain. Bacon. 


Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 


| Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow. Dryd. 
A. cloſe priſoner in a room, twenty foot ſquare, 


being at the northſide of his chamber, is at li- 
| berty to walk twenty foot fouthward, not walk 


, twenty foot northward. - - Locke, 
NoxThwe'sT, narth-west. u. 7 Ct and 


abe /.] The point between the north and | 


|; well... 
The bathing places, that they may remain un- 


der the ſbn until evening, he . fone unto the 


ſummer ſetting, that is north zu. Brown. 


Nox THIN D, nirth-wind. 1. / [north and 
The wind that blows from the 


_ quind-] 

north; :--.: 
The clouds were fled, 

Driven by a keen northwind. 


NOSE, n0'z. n. /. Inœre, nora, Sax.] 
1. The prominence on the face, which is the 


organ of ſcent, and the EO: of the 
brain. 


Don with the noſe, | 1-7 £ * 
Take the bridge quite away | 
Of him. that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen' ral weal. 

Naſe of Turks and Tartars lips. Sas 
\. » . OF decrees, +. 
Dead 83 infliction, to themlelves are 3 


go 


= 


There can be no reaſon given why a'viſage 
ſomewhat longer, or a noſe fatter, could not have 


Locke, - 
Poetry takes me up ſo. entirely, that I ſcarce 


| conſiſted with ſuch a ſoul. - 


ſee what paſſes undef my noſe. 


Pope's 8 0 
2. The end of any thing. 


The lungs are as bellows, the 2 arteria is 


the noſe of the bellows. H Wer: 5 Elements of Speech. 
Scent; fagacity. 


a bear by his ring. To lead blindly. - 
„ authority be a ſtubborn bear, 
Yet he is oft led by the nofe with gold, 


chuſe well his referendaries, elſe he may be ld by 


2 het: _ Sees: | | 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie n 
In bloody cynarctomachy, F 
18 plain enough to him that knows, 7 7: n 
Hon ſaints lead brothers by the noſe... as, 


This is the method of all popular ſhams, whe 


the multitude are to be led by the pie! into a fool' 


whom | 


"L'Eftronge. 
To thr 
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ters; R # 


N 


* 


ad v. Trorth | 
and peand, 


Million. 
When the fierce northzoind, with his airy forces 


Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury, Watts, 


 Shakeſp. Timon. 


WMe are not offended. with. A dog for a better 2 
2 noſe than hismaſter. 5 


ollier | on Envy. | 
4. To lead by the noſe. To. drag by force: ; as. 


SY . 
im ſuits which a man doth not uuderſtand, it 
is good to refer them to ſome friend, but let n 


uſt one? $ . into the affairs of others. F 2 
e o be meddling with other 260i 5 mats | 
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NoT. | 
6, Yo put one's. 


out in £0929 affe ns of another. 


7% Nosx, n0%. v. a. [from the noun... 1 


1, To ſcent; to ſmell. .. 
Nils him as you go up the ſtairs. 

2, To face; to oppoſe. 
To Nos, 3072 . vV. u. To look big; to bluſter, 
4 hoo. Adult rous Anthony . - 
Gives his patent = + to a trull 
That noſes it againf Sbaleſp. 
No SEBLEED, h- blèd. n. /. [xo/e and hd 

'millefolium.] A kind of herb. 


No EGAL, nd z-gâ. 1. /. [noſe and gay.] A 
* a bunch of flowers. 
dhe hath four and twenty noſegays for the 
| Shake 


| Ariel fought | 
$6 cloſe teceſſes of the virgin's thought; 
s on the ngſigay in her breaſt reclin d, 
He watch'd th' ideas riſing ia her mind, 
Get you gone in the country to dreſs up 0 * 
for-a holy - day. Arbutbnot's Hift. of Fobn Bull. 


No's2Lt8s, n0'z-ls, adi. {from no/e.] Want 
ing a nole 3 ; deprived of the noſe. 
Mangled Myrmidons, 
Neſelg 175 awd handleſs, hackt and chipt, come to 
Shakeſp. 
Noobs, n$-807--18-4zhy. n. J. DDs and 
Adyes,] Doctrine of diſeaſes. 
Nosoroxrick, nd-s6-pok-et'-tik. * and 


Shake. | 


wolle,] Producing diſcaſes, 
The qualities of the air are noſopoetich that is, 
have a power of producing diſeaſes. Arbuthnot, 


No'sz:$MART, nO'z-8mart. u. . [noſe and 
ſmart ; naſturtium.] The herb creſſes, 
No'sT&1L, nos'-stril. z, /. Luqſe and/%ypl, a 


hole, Sax}; The cavity in the noſe. 
Turn then my: freſheſt reputation to 


A favour that may ſtrike the dulleſt nofr;/. Shak, 


Stinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor, are not 


the moſt pernicious, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
He form'd thee, Py and in thy roftrils 

| breath 
The breath ok lite. © Milton. 


\ . The ſecondary action ſubfiſteth i; in concomitanc 
[358 with the other; fo the no/tzs are " uſeful boch 
for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the, principal uſe 
i i ſmelling. | Brown. 

. N Theſe ripe fruitsrecreate 
romatie ſcent. Moore's s Divine Dialagues. 


57 RUM, nds'-tram. 2. / [Lat.] A me- 
| "dicine not yet made publick, but remain - 

"io ſome fingle hand. 
ery extraordinary, and one of his noftrums; let 
1 A writ, upon his monument, His Jacet audtor 
: bojus e ' ad no body ever uſed it before. 
Stulling feet 


| What drop. &r en can this Hanne remove! 


| E 
aw n&t'. adi, Ine aulgt; Sax. niet, Dut.] 
1. The particle of negation, or refuſal. 

Ik thou be the world's. great parent, 
ow falls it then that with thy furious fer vour 
Thou doſt afffict as well the ot deſerver, 


Mita thy lovely heſts deſpiſe ? Geenen. 


His countenance likes me not. Shak. King Lear. 
The man held. his peace, to wit, whether the 

Bord had made his journey proſperous or net, Gen. 
We aden n eee 


Sandenſon. 
28 He is iovulderibte, 1 2 . Milton: 
Let each man do as to Nr 1 
Ta, at I, till yon have better dreams. Dryden; 
This objection hinders vt but that the heroic 
acid enterpriſed for the Chxiſtian. cauſe, and exs- 
.- euted pap uy, may be as well RESULT now as ĩt 
was of o Dryden. 
Grammar being to tesch men v to fpeak, but 


oorreciy A b is not necefliry, |- 
Euusation. 


ro-dpeak 
a By POET” 


= 


2 ou of joint. To out one | 
Ya | 


We noſtrils with their 


1 


ER 
This day, be bread and peace my loss 


All elſe heneath the ſun 
Thou know'ſt if belt beſtow d or nt, 
And let thy will done. Pope's Univerſal Prayer. 


followed by nor or neither. | 
I was not in ſafety, neither had I reſt. 
Not for price nor reward. 


3. A word of exception. 


Jeb. 


for ever. Kings, 
4. A word of prohibition, or deprecation. 
| Stand in awe, and ſin ot. Pſalms. | 
Forſake me not, O Lord; O my God, be not far 
from me. Palms. 
5. It idenotes ceſſation or. extinciion. No 
more. 
Thine eyes are e me, and I am not, Job, vii, 
NO TABLE, 
. 28 Lat.] 


is now ſcarcely uſed, but in irony, 

The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to 
be unknown to your ears; which, it ſeems, all 
worthy fame hath. glory to come unto, Sidney. 

The ſame is notified in the notablſt places of the 
diaceſs. | WWhitegifte. 
At 5 many notable las were enacted, 


EI — 


mities, hom much the Engliſh colonies were cor- 
rupted. Davies. 


Two yaung men appeared notable in firength, |. 


excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel. 2 Mac. 

They bore two or three charges from the horſe 
with netable courage, and without being broken. 
Clarendon. 

Both ar mies lay full b any notable action, 

for the ſpace of ten days. Clarendon. 

Voarro's aviary is ftill ſo. famous, that it is 


I”. 


nations record, Addiſon. 
this netabte ſtage, and got his conſcience thorough- | 
ly debauched-and hardened, before he can arrive 
to the height of fin. "South, 
2. Careful; buftling: in Lolltenpt and irony. 
This abſolute monarch was as notable a guardian 

of the fortunes, as of the lives of his fubjects. 
When any man, grew rich, to keep him from 
being davyerous to the ſtate, he ſent for all his 
goods. Auadiſon's Frerboller. 


table.] Appearance of buſineſs; 3 impor- 
tance: in contempt. 
No“ raRUx, nöt“-téb-IN. adv. 0 notable.] 
1. Memorably; remarkably. : 


This we ſee notably proved, in that the oft poll- . 
F ing of, hedges condaces much to their laſting. 


* Bacon Nat. Hip. 
"Herein doth the endleſs mercy of God notably 


. K appear, that he vouchſafeth to accept of. our re- 


pentance, when we repent, though not in parti- 
cular as We ought to do. Berlins. 
2. With conſequence; with ſhew of 1 impor- 
tance ; ironically. . 
Mention Spain or Poland, . he talks very 
netably ; but if you 80 out of the gazette, you 
drop him. Addiſon, 
NoTA's141,. nd-tY-vyl: ee [from. natary-] 
Taken by a notary... 


; 


It may be called an authentick writing, though |. 8 


not a publick inſtrument, . want of a zo» 
tarial evidence. a Ai. 


| No: TARY, n&'-ter-rF. n. , 5 Er. from 
natarius, Lat.] An officer. whoſe buſineſs 
it is to take notes of any thing mhich men 
a concern the ꝓubli ; 
There is a declaration made to have that very 
bock, and no other ſet. abroad. wi 
ſent authoriſed va,]j do. write. thoſe 
i * only, * which being, written: and 


. 8 wg 


thingy fully; 
—— * 


15 


2. The firſt member of a negative ee, 


2 | 
I will for this aſſſict the ſeed of David, but not | 


noͤt-Ebl. adi. [notable, Fr. * 
Remarkable; memorable; obſervable: : it 


reckoned for one of choſe notables which. foreign | 


It 1s impoſſible but a man muſt have firſt palled | 


No TABLENESS, nct-taöbl- ls. n. J. from na- 


pre- 


| 


Kilkenny 
Which ſhew, for the law doth beſt diſcover enor- | 


„ Ws: 


ql 


| 


b 


of 


NOT. 


are by their own open teſtimony ac 
be their own. ES g egen 
Go with me to a notary, ſea] me there 
Your bond. 2 Shakeſp. Aﬀtercbaut of 7 
One of thoſe with him, being a notary, * 
an entry of this act. Bacon's Ne, * 
So I but yeur recorder am in this, bs. 
Or mouth and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 
A miniſterial notary; for tis 
Not I, but you and fame that make this verſe, 


They have in each province, es a 
notaries. Tenne 
Nora“ riox, n$-t%-ahvn. * [ notatio, L 
1. The act or practice of recording ; 
thing by marks ; as by figures or letters, 
Notation teaches how to deſcribe any number 
by certain notes and characters, and to declare 
the value thereof being fo deſcribed, and tha; 
by degrees and periods. Cale, 
2. Meaning; fignificatian. | 
A foundation being primarily of uſe in arch. 
tecture, hath no other literal ation but wiz 
belongs to it in relation to a building. Hanns 
| Conſcience, according to the very notation of the 
word, imports a double knowledge ; 3 one of a 
vine law, and the other of a man's own action; 
and ſo is the application of a general law, to 
particular inſtance of practice. Sul. 


NOTCH, n6tsh'. 2. / Uiocchia, Ital.] 


1. A nick; a hollow cut in any thing; 2-nock 


The convex work is compoled of black and 

citrin pieces in the margin, of a pyramidal ſigue 

appoſitely ſet, and. with tranſverſe notches, Grew, 
From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 

And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes: 


There take my tally of ten thouſand pound. Swif, 


2. It ſeems to be erroneouſly. uſed for mc, 
He ſhew'd.a. comma ne'er.could claim 
A place in any, Britiſh name; 
Yet making here a perfect botch, 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his notch. Scwifh 


To NoTcH, notsh'. v. a. [from the noun] 
To cut in ſmall hollows. 

He was tod hart for him directly: befors 6 
rioh, he ſcotcht hin and note bt him like a: carb0» 

ö 5 Sbaleſp, 

The. convex: work is compoſed of black aud 
citrin pieces, cancellated and tranſverſely wb. 

Gere Muſa, 

„Nom him whoſe n, ſtand quiver d at nis ei 
To him who notebes ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pr 


NoTCawee'D, ndtsh'-wed. 2. J. [nitch and, 


. aveett; artiplex ol:da:} An herb called oract, 


Nor, not. {for ze mote.] May not. 

| Ne let him then admire, 

But Neid his ſenſe to be too blunt and baſe 

That note without an hound fine footing. jor 

as 

N OTE, net. 1. %. . fr] | 

1 Mark; ; token: as Bellarmine's notes oftie 
church. 

Wyhoſoever appertain to the viſible body of de 
church, they have alſo the rotes of external pre- 
ſelſion whereby che world knoweth what = 45 

2+ Notice; herd. | | 

Give. order to my fervants that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence. S' 

I will beſtow fame precepts on this meg 
(Tort the note Salle 
3; Reputation; conſequence. 
Divers men of: 1x6 7 been e im 

England. 5 re 
Romaws 


Andronicus- and. Taue of. note, 
 apoſtlem. 

As * metals, authors-of good. note afſure 
\thayeven they.have been.obſervedo gow ” 


44 Reproach; ſigma;. 
The mare toapgravate the note Gb 
we kd bt name ſtuff I thy gre? 
4. 


— 


L 7 N 
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N O 


Account; information; intelligence; no- 
tice. Not u uſed. 

1 — werte , 

pt no note; unleſs the fun were po 

on N moon's too low. Shakep. Tempeſt... 
ö In ſuits of favour, the firſt coming ought to 
take little place; fo far forth conſideration may be 
had of his truſl, that if intelligence of the matter 


advantage be not taken of the note, but the party 

left to his other means, and in ſome ſort recom- 

= ed for his diſcovery. | Bacon. 
. State of being obſerved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, 

becauſe they are continually in uſe and in note : 

7 1 whereas the occaſion of any great virtue cometh 


. but an feſtivals. B acon. 
9. Tune; voice; harmonick or melodious 


ö 1 | [= are the notes Wed are drawn from 

f | | the hearts of the multitude fo many fighs; with 

| theſe-tupes their minds are exaſperated againſt the 

|. lavful guides and governors of their fouls, Hooker. 

The wakeful bird tunes her ene note. 
Milton. 

N vate buff change thoſe notes to tragick. Milt. 

Vos chat can tune your ſounding flring ſo well, 

| Of ladies beauties and of love to tell; 

Once change your note, and let your kt report 
Tue jaſteſt grief that ever touch d the court. Waller. 

bone common roſe on either lyre did ſtrike, 

| - And knavesand fools we bothabhorr'd alike. Rn, 

3 Single ſound in muſick.  * 

J = From harmony, from heavenly harmony! 

Ws This univerſal frame began: 

== From harmony to harmony, 

| Thro! all the compaſs of the: noten renz 

The diapaſon cloſing full in man. 2 

„ Short hint ; youll: Peper; - am ans re- 


iter. 2523 
eee will'd me 
| In heedfull'ft reſervation to beſtow them, 


2 | As ten whoſe faculties incluſtve were, 

1 More than they were · in note. Sg : 
In the body's-priſen ſo ſhe liess, 

1 Asthrough:the body s windows ſhe muſt look, 

55 Her divers powers of ſenſe to exerciſe, 

11 * gath' ring neter out of the world's great books 

d Devi. 


N 10. Abbreriation; bel muſical character. 
= _ Contrac}.itinte.a narrow compats by ſhort nete. 
M abbreviations.  . Baer on, Ra 
Amal letter. 
= A bollow cane within her hand ſhe 1 
But in the. concave had inclaſed a note, 4 « Drydine 
z. A written paper. 

J eannot get over the prejudice of e ſome 
| litle offence at the clergy, ſor perpetually-reading 


foreigners, who never make uſe of notes, may have 
added to my diſguſt, EIN 77 
, A paper given in n of a debt. 

His note will go farther than my bond. . 
„ Explanatory: annotation- 


.che . The beſt writers have been 1 Cabs, | 
pro- | and obſcured with. illuſtrations. Felton onthe Claſſics. | 
arts 


ſudies... He kept much at home, and. writ notes 
upon Homer and Plautus. . Lanv. 


Ho Nors, no't: VO. As. [noto,. Lat. N Fr:] 


1 To obſerve; to remark; 110 Fe) t 

tend; to take notice of. N . 120 0 
| —No more of „ 1b dem I e. 

into | If much you zete him, < 

7 -You ſhall offend him. 

4 

2h). 

1 

ul. 

a5 


| . 


put him upon a cloſe- application to his 


þ 


„ could not otherwiſe have been had but by kim, |. 


| 


— 


8 


— 
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2 


1 


| their ſermons; perhaps my frequent hearing of 


5 


| e 


N OT 


2. To deliver; to fet down. 


Saint Auguftin fpeaking of devout men, roteth | 
nothing is grown into an unſpeakable eſtate. 


how they daily frequented the church, how atten- 
tive ear they gave unto the leſſons and chapters 
read. * Hooker. 


Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and 
=Tfaiah, xxx. 8. 


ever. 
3. To charge with a crime: with F or fer. 

Sine vefle Dia nam, agrees better with Livia, who! 
had the ſame of chaſtity, than with either of the 
Julia's, who were both noted cf incontinency. Dryd. 


4. [In muſick. ] Fo ſet down the notes of a 


tune. 
Nor E BOOx, n&t-b8k. 1. V [note and Book.) 


A book in which notes and memorandums 


are ſet down. 

Caſſius all his faults obſerv'd; | 
Set in a notebook, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. Shaleſþ. 


9 


7. No poſſefion of fortune. 


. 
40 


Julius Ceſar. 


No'TED, n6'-tid. part. adj. [from note.) Re- 


marta eminent; celebrated. 


A noted chymiſt procured a privilege, that none 
Boyle. 


but he ſhould vend a ſpirit. 
Juſtir jan's laws, if we may believe a noted au- 
thor, have not the force of laws in France or 
Holland. Baker. 
No TER, n0'-thir. n. , [from note. ] He who 
takes notice. 


No'Tayine, nath' Ing. n. J. [no and thing; ä 


nat hing, Scott.] 


negation : oppoſed to ſomething. 


thing. 
wherein there was nothing, then either nothing | 
made ſomething, or ſomething made itſelf; and ſo | 
was, and acted, before it was. But if there. never 
could be nothing; then there is, and was, a being 
of neceſſity, without any beginning. Grew. 
We. do. not create the world from nothing and 

by nothing; we aſſert an eternal God to have been 
the efficient cauſe of it. Bientiey. 
This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or phi- 


cup in a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is no 
liquor i in it; but we cannot ſay there is natbing in 


the cup, in a ſtrict Fee ſenſe, while there | 


zs air in it. 

2. Nonexiſtence. 

Mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated. 

' To duſty nothing. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 

3. Not any thing; no particular thing. 

There ſhall nothing die. Exodus, ix. 4. 
Yet had his aſpect notbing of ſevere, 

But ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere. - Dryden, 
Philoſophy wholly ſpeculative is barren, and pro- 

duces nothing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 


IH. dito. 


Nothing. at all was done, while any thing re- 


mained undone. 
4. No ther thing. 

' Neihing but a ſteady reſolution brought to prac- 
tice; God's grace uſed, his commandments obeyed, 
and his pardon begged; nothing but this will intitle 
you to God's acceptance, Wale t Prep. for Death. 

Words are made to declare ſomething ; where 


Madiſon on the War. 


they are, by thoſe who pretend to inſtruc, other-. 


wiſe uſed, they conceal indeed ſomething ; but 


that which they conecal, is nothing but the igno- 


rance, error, or ſophiſtry of the talker, for there | | 
will of God, 


is, in truth, nothing elſe under them. 
FH No quantity or degree. 
_ \ "The report 'whic 
would A d nothing of courage to their fellows. 
Clarendon, 
6. No importance; no uſe; no valde. | 


Hel. 


The outwardHliew of chirches; draws the rude 


people to the reverencing and frequenting thereof, 


Whatever ſome of bur late too nice fools fay, there 


a Ong uo we: Tremly form of the” church. 

Sͤ)ßpenſer' Ireland. 
| Behold, e and your Work of 
* A ond] 


” 2 $344.97 


7 
wo, 


lofophical ſenſe ; ſo we ſay there is nothing in the | ; 


* 


1. Negation of being; . 8 univerſal 


It is moſt certain, that there never could he a- 


For if there could have begn an inſtant, N 


| 


| 


; 


4 


E 


the troops of horſe make, | 


1 


which we take of other perſons! 
2. Information; aten given or re- 


* 


NOT 


[ 


A moſt homely ſhepherd; a man that from! very 


Shaleſp. Wi inter” s Tale. 


2. No difficulty ; no trouble. 


We zre induſtrious to preſerve our bodies from 
ſlavery, but we make nothing of ſuffering our ſouls 
to be ſlaves to our luſts. | Ray. 

9. A thing of no proportion. 

The charge of making the ground, as other- 

wile, is great, but nothing to the profit. Bacon. 


10. Trifle; ſomething of no confideration or 


importance. 
1 had rather have one feratel my head i th? hs: 
When the alarum were ſtruck, than idly fit | 


To hear my nothings e Wa Shakeſp. 
| My dear nothings, take your leave, 
No longer muſt you me deceive. Cr 


Tis nothing, ſays the fool; but ſays the friend, 
This nothirg, Sir, will bring you to your end. 
Do 1 not ſee your dropſy belly ſwell? Dryden. 
That period includes more than a hundred ſen- 
tences that might be writ to expreſs multiplication 
of roth inge, and all the fatiguing perpetual buſineſs 
of having no buſineſs to do. Pape s Letters. 
Narciffus is the glory of his race; "YR 
For who does nothing with a better grace? Young. 
11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial ſignifica- 
tion. In no degree; not at all. 
Who will make 1 me a lar, and make my ſpeech 
nothing worth ? Job, XXIV. 25. 


Auria, nothing diſmayed with the greatneſs of 


the Turk's fleet, ſtil] kept on his courſe. Knolles. 
But Adam ver ſuch counſel nothing ſway'd. 
7 Milton, 


No . nath Ing als. 1. J. [from | 


not hin 
1. Nihil); 5 notiexiffence; 
His art did expreſs 
A quinteſſence even from nethingneſs; 5 
Fr om dull pri vations, and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
2. Nothing; thing of no value. 
Ia nothingne/s in deed and name, 
Did ſeorn to hurt his forfeit carcaſe. 


1. Remark;: heed; obſervation; regard. 
The. ching to be regarded in taking notice of a 
child's miſcarriage is, what root it N from. 


Lothe. 
| This is done with little wothee.: very quick the 
actions of the mind are performed. Locke. 


How ready is envy to mingle with the notices 


ceived. 


\  Rudiftox. 
'No'T1CE; n0&'-tisy n: , (notice, Fr. notitia, Lat.] 


|atts. : 


I have given him notice; that the duke; of Corn- | 


wall and his ducheſs will be here. Sha beſp. pigs Lear. 
NorTiFica'pion;/ n6-tþ>-ff-ki'-ghan; - 


. | 


[notification, Fr. from rotify.]; Act of — 
ing known; repreſe tation! bY: marks. or : 


ſymbols; -- * 
Four or five torches elevated or depreſfed out of 
their order; either in breadth or longways, may, 


15 by agreement; give great 2 of notifications. . 


Holder on Speech. 

To No'/Tiry, ndt' -tY-1F. v. a, [notifier, Fr. 

notifico, Lat. To declare; ; to maſs? nov 
to publiſh,” 

There are other kind of Jaws, which: — a 


Good and evil 3 upon the mind of man by 
_ tified and conveyed to the mind. 


2 


Hooker.” 
thoſe reſpeRtive appellations by which they are 6 
Seth. 


This ſolar month is by civil fanction notified in 


authentic calendars the chief meaſure of the year: 
a kind of ftandar@ by which we meaſure time. 


Lat.] 


1; Thought; "repreſcotation” of apy thing 
forme by tlie mind; r 5 e J con- 
ception. N 


7 


* 


* 
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Holder. 
NOTION, dlekrün. 1. (tor; Fr: e, 
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And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 


© This ſenſe is frequent in Shakeſpeare, but 


5 NoriowA“LIT V, n&-shö-näl“-Ilt- Y. 1. / [from 


| | 5 
a * 2 aft. 
„ 3 


Being we are at this time to ſpeak of the pep: 
per notion of the church, therefore I ſhall not look 

upon it as comprehending any more than the ſons 
wy Fo a | Pearſon. 
I be fiction of ſome beings which are not in 


nature, ſecond notions, as the logicians call them, 


has been founded on the conjunction of two na- 


tures, which have a real ſeparate being. Dryden. | 


Ny NOTORNops,  n6-t6/-ryts. adj. [notorius, 
of ingratitude; but this is merely accidental to 


Many ations are puniſhed by law, that are acts 


tem, as they are ſuch acts; for if they were pu- 
niſhed properly under that” notion, and upon that 


account, the puniſhment would equally reach all | 


actions of the ſame kind. South. 


What hath been generally agreed on, I content ; 


4 


myſelf to aſſume under the notion of principles, in- 


- order to what 1 have farther to write. Newton. 
There is nothing made a more common ſubject 

of diſcourſe than nature and it's laws; and yet 
few agree in their notions about theſe words. 


Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. = 


Phat notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, 


- - thought, wiſh, or fear, which is in the mind, is 


called the idea of hunger, cold, ſound, wiſh, e. 
Eat i ir ie eu Seas eg Wai Logich. 
2. Sentiment; opinion. 5 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 


Seek them with wand'ring thoughts and notions vain. 


Milton. | 


It would be incredible to a man who has never 


been in France; ſhould one relate the extravagant 
opinion they have of their neighbours. ' Addiſon. 
SZenſual wits they were, who, it is probable, 
took pleaſure in ridiculing the notion of a life to 
oO * ö Aterbury. 
3. Senſe; underſtanding; intellectual power. 
not in uſe. 


His notion weakens, his diſcernings * 
Are lethargy'd. | - Shakeſp. King Lear. 


- 


So told, as earthly notion can receive. Milton. | 
No'T10NAL, nô-shün-El. adj. [from notion.) 


1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual; ſubſiſting 
only in idea; viſionary; fantaſtical. 

I be general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions, of the elements and their conjugations, 
of the influences of heaven, are to be ſet aſide, 


being but »otional and ill- limited; and definite | 


a axioms are to be drawn out of meaſured inſtances. 
\ N Happineſs, object of that waking dream 
Which we call life, miſtaking ; fugitive theme 

f my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, | .- | 
- - Nototal good, by fancy only made. 
We muſt be wary, leſt we aſcribe any real ſub- 
_ -  iſtenceor, perſonality to this nature or chance; for 


abſtract univerſal, which is properly nothing; a 
conception of our own making, occaſioned by our 
reflecting upon the ſettled courſe of things; de- 
noting only thus much, that all thoſe bodies move 
and act according to their eſſential properties, with- 
out any conſciouſneſs or intention of ſo doing. 


The moſt forward notional. dictators fit down 
in a contented ignorance. :Glanville's Sccpſis. 


nor ional.] Empty, ungrounded opinion. 
1 Laimed at the advance of ſcience, by diſcredit- 
_ - ng empty and talkative notionali j,. Glanville, 


© notional.) In idea; mentally ; in our con- 

; ception, though not in reality. „ 
„The Whole rational nature of man conſiſts of two 
faculties, underſtanding and will, whether really or | 


F 


notion they entertain of themſel ves, and the mean | 


. 


bn fe tr lth; {og 
_ a+, Dealing in ideas, not realities. 
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Noro 1E Ys nd-t&-r\/-6-ty. NM, he [notor ieté, 


rious crime, whether publick or ſecret. 


matter too notorious. 


of his own devotion. 


his plea. | | 


- miſh a man's reputation ? 


plexion; which do all notoriouſly vary in every age. 


_ oy vi NoTo'riovusntss; n6-t6&'-ryas-nls. x. /. 
JTS Noro Iiouvsxꝝss, nö-tö“ryüs- nis. 2. /. [ 


is bearded, and requireth the beſt ſoil, and not- 


is properly a participial adjective, as it is 
compounded of not and withllanding, and 
anſwers exactly to the Latin non obflante; 
it is moſt properly and analogically uſed 
in the ablative caſe abſolute with a noun; 
a C | 3. | : as, be 1s rich nataithſtanding. his loſs ;- it |. | 
No xo ALI, -nd'-sh6-nel-ly. adv. [from is not ſo proper to ſay, be is rich notavith- | 
of writing is too frequent. Addiſon has 
uſed it: but when a ſentence follows, it is 
more grammatical to inſert bat; as, he is 
rieb notwithſtanding 


N O 


Fr, from notertous.] Publick knowledge; 
publick expoſure, . 


We ſee what a multitude of pagan teſtimonies 


may be produced for all thoſe remarkable paſſages: 
and indeed of ſeveral, that more than anſwer your 
expeRation, as they were not ſubjects in their own 
nature ſo expoſed to publick notoriety. _ Addiſon. 


Lat. notoire, Fr.] Publickly known; evi- 
dent to the world; apparent; not hidden. 
It is commonly uſed of things known to 
their diſadvantage; whence by thoſe who 
do not know the true fignification of the 
word, an atrocious crime is called a noto- 


What need you make fuch a do in cloaking a 
Whitgifte. 
The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againſt the king; your good- 


neſs, . 3 | 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. 
| 8 + - © Sbakeſp. 
I ſhall have law in Epheſus, » hes | 
To your zotorious ſhame. _ Shakeſp. 


In the time of king Edward III. the impedi- 
ments of the conqueſt of Ireland are notorious. 
. | . Davies. 
This preſbyterian man of war congratulates a 
certain notorious murther, committed by a zealot 
3 | White, 
We think not fit to condemn the moſt notorious 
malefactor before he hath had licence to propoſe 
; Sis” FS | e 7/6 
What notorious vice is there that doth not- ble- 
| Tillotſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always 


very notorious for leading a life of lazineſs and plea- 


ſure, which ariſes partly out of the temper of their 
country, and partly out of the temper of their cli- 
mate. „ | 
The biſhops have procured ſome ſmall advance- 
ment of rents; although it be notorious that they 
do not receive the third penny of the real value. 


| | ; © Swift's Miſcellanies. 
Noro ousLv, n6-t6/-ryas-ly. adv. [from 


notorious.) Publickly ; evidently ;_ openly. 


The expoſing himſelf potoriorfly, did ſometimes | | 
change the fortune of the day. 


| | | Clarendon. 
This is notoriouſly diſcoverable in ſome differences 
of brake or fern. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Ovid tells us, that the cauſe was notoriouſly | 
known at Rome, though it be left ſo obſcure to | 


after-ages. 55 . Dryden, 
Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in 
government, than in morals, learning, and com- 


l Ft. 


notorious.] Publick fame; notoriety. 


To Nor r, n6t/, v. a. To ſhear. Ainſworth. * 
No'TWHEAT, nd6t'-whet. 1. /. [not and wheat.] 


- Of wheat there are two ſorts; French, which 


.wvheat, ſo termed becauſe it is unbearded, being 
contented with a meaner earth.” ” ' Carew. 
oOTWiTHSTA/NDING, not-with-stan'-ding. 
conf. [This word, though in conformity 
to other writers called here a conjunction, 


j 


Addiſon on Italy. 


from 


" 


15 U 
N i O * 


When nolcuithſtanding is uſed 
the Sow” 10 elliptical, this or uch 
ing underſtood, as in the following de 
ſages of Hooker.] 4 ay. 
1. Without hindrance or obſtruction fr 
Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed mir ol. 
. * cures, were ſotranſported,thattheir gratity;, : 
them, notwithſtanding his prohibition, proclaim th 


3 wonders he had done for them. 


$ Decay of p; 
2. Although. This uſe is not ks 
A perion languiſhing under an ill habit of 164 
may loſe ſeveral ounces of blood, 1/40! 0, + 5 
will weaken him for a time, in order to out 7 
ferment into the remaining maſs, and draw He 
fret uppen | * 
3. Nevertheleſs; however. 5 
They which honour the law as an image of 
wiſdom of God bimſelf, are notwiti/znding toom WM 
j - that the ſame had an end in Chriſt. F, 
The knowledge is ſmall, which we hare @ 
earth concerning things that are done in heaya, 
4 notwithſlanding this much we know even of ſaing 
in heaven, that they pray. Hoke 
_ He hath a tear for pity, and a hand | 

Open as day, for melting charity: 

Yet notwvithſtanding, being incens'd, he's flint; 


4 
I# - * 
TEXT ; 

2, 1 ” 
2 
1 - 
* 
1 * 
fl K * 
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As humorous as winter. Safes. Henn I, 
8 n6'-tus. =. J. [Lat.] The fouth. 
WInd. | LILY 


With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 
Notus and Afer black, with thund'rous cloud; 
From Sierra Liqna. Milton's Paradiſe Ly. 
Nova'T1ON, no-va-shan.: n. J. [novatio, Lat] 

The introduction of ſomething new. 
| NOV A'TOR, n6-va-tar. 1. J. [Lat.] The 
introducer of ſomething new. 
NO'VEL, nov'vil. adj. Lnovellus, Lat. au. 
velle, Fr.] | Jpn | ES 
t. New; not ancient; not uſed of old; 
unuſual; rs es 
The Preſbyterians are exacters of ſubmiſſion to 
their novel injunctions, before they are ſlamdel 
with the authority of laws. King Charls, 
It is no novel ufurpation, but, though void d 
other title, has the preſcription of many ages, 
33 | . Decay of Pity, 
Such is the conſtant ſtrain of this bleſſed faint, 
who every where brands the Arian doctrine, as the 
new, novel, upſtart hereſy, folly and madneſs. 
. LE | Waterland, 
2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, 
and of later enaction. 1 
By the novel conſtitutions, burial may not be 
denied to any one. Avylife's Parergu, 
No'veL, nov'-vil. 1. , [nouzelle, Fr.] 
1. A ſmall tale, generally of love. 
Nothing of a foreign nature; like the trifling 
novels which Arioſto inferted in his poems. Dryden, 
+-- Her mangl'd fame in barb'rous paſtime loſt, 

The coxcomb's novel, and thedrunkard's toaſt. Pri. 
2. A law annexed to the code. - 
By the civil law, no one was to be ordained 
pPreſbyter till he was thirty-five years of age: 
though by a later novel it was ſufficient, if he was 
above'thirty; fn | Aylife 1 
No'vELrsT, nov{-vil-Ilst. 2. /. [from novel. 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. | 
| Teleſius, who hath renewed the philoſophy a | 

Parmenides, is the beſt of noveli/ts. Baan. 
I ! be fathers of this ſynod were not ſchiſmatica, | 
or noveliſts in the matter of the ſabbath. Whit | 
C Ariſtotle roſ‚c,⁵ 

Who nature's ſecrets to the world did teach, 
© Yet that great ſoul our nevelf impeach. Deals, 

The fooleries of ſome affected noveliſ have df * 
credited new diſcoveries. Glanville Sach. 
The abettofs and favourers of them he ras 
with the Abonites, Argemonites, and Samoſate- 


* 


FRY 


that he -has. loft much, | 


1 +5 PTY. £ LS 5 : _* 
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tians, condemn'd hereticks, brands them 28 1 

Is of late appearing Waterlath 

2. A writer of novels, . | 
K * [4 2 . #17 2 2 * 2 No 15 


1 


a 


nov 


1 4 * zwevll-t i ſ. Tnouveauté, Fr.] 
— | F ſtate 5 being unknown 5 
3 * which do that which men of account did 
| before them, are, although they do amiſs, yet the 
leis faulty, becauſe they are not the authors of 
rm: and doing well, their actions are freed 
W * from: prejudice or novelty. 9 8 Hooker. 
2. Freſhneſs ; recentneſs ; newneſs with re- 
WY ſpect to a particular perſon. | 
| © Novelty is only in requeſt; and it is dangerous 


s religion entertains our ſpeculations with 
 oreat objecks, ſo it entertains them with new; and 
dove is the great parent of pleaſure; upon which 
account it is that men are ſo much pleaſed with 


Variety. South. 

WE NO/EMBER, n6-vem'-bir. 2. / [Lat.] The | 

ES cleventh month of the year, or the ninth ) 

WEE reckoned from March, which was, when 

: WES the Romans named the months, accounted 

WAS the firſt. 8 55 

= November is drawn in a garment of changeable 
. green, and black upon his head. | Peacham. | 
= No'vExAaRY, no-ven'-ner-F. n. ſ. [novenarius, | 

RS Lat] Number of nine; nine collectively. 

. Ptolemy by parts and numbers unplieth climac- 


terical years; that is, ſeptenaries and novenaries. 

| 2 | . Brown. 
1 Looking upon them as in their original differ- 

ences and combinations, and as ſelected out of a 
1 natural ſtock of nine quaternions, or four novena- 
5 their nature and differences lie moſt obvious 
do be underſtood. . Holder. 
Nors scar, nd-ver'-kil: adj. [novercalis, 
= {from noverca, Lat.] Having the manner 


F- When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, 
produce their young, it is a wonderful deviation, 
dat ſome few families ſhould do it in a more no- 


vercal Way. 75 0 * - Derham, 


d _ CT 5 | : 
; Nover, nit. 2. / [ne auhr not any thing, 
of Sax. as therefore we write aught not ought 


for any thing, we ſhould, according to ana- 


41. WE | logy, write nag ht not nought for nothing 
i, but a cuſtom has irreverſibly prevailed of 
be uſing naug ht for bad, and nought for nothing.] 
es I. Not any thing; nothing. 5 

1. Who cannot fee this palpable device? 
le, Tet who fo bold, but ſays he ſees it not? | 

= Bad is the world, and it will come to nongbt, 
be When ſuch ill dealings muſt be ſeen in thought. 
= 


2 | 8 LEM Sbaleſp. 
Bauch ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth ev'ry paſſion; 
Renege; affirm, and turn their halcyon Beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 
| As knowing nought, like dogs, bur following. Sha. 
Fe are of nothing, and your work of zoughtt 
| e a aiab, Ali. 24. 
Be fruſtrate all ye ſtratagems of hell, 


da And deviliſn machinations come to nought. Milton. 
e: 2. In no degree. A kind of adverbial figni- | 
yas | fication, which nothing has ſometimes. 
fe, In young Rinaldo fierce deſires he ſpy dj, 


And noble heart, of reſt impatient, 


VVV 1 Fairfax. 
3. To 2 at noug ht. Not to value; to-ſlight ; 
to ſcorn; to diſregard. te 


to be aged in-any kind of courſe. . - - © Shateſp. |- 


ſinning, before he come to this, be he never ſo 
} 


of a ſtepmother ; beſeeming a ſtepmother. | 


To wealth or ſovereign power he aug apply d. 


Ye have ſ at nought all my counſel, and would | 


wan; one in the rudiments of any | 3. To encourage; to foment. Out of uſe. 
St: ; | What madneſs was it with ſuch proofs to ab, 


N o v 6 


Pl 


How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curſteſt ſhrew.Shat. 
We have novices and apprentices, that the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the former employed men do not fail. Bac. 
It any unexperienced young novice happens into 
the fatal neighbourhood of ſuch peſts, preſently they 
are plying his full purſe and his empty pate. South. 
Lam young, a novice in the trade, \ 
The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But caught myſelf lie ſtruggling in the ſnare. 
Aud ſhe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with 
„„ Dryden. 
In theſe experiments I have ſet down ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, by which either the phenomenon 
might be rendered more conſpicious, or a novice 
might more caſily try them, or by which I did 
try them only. Neeveton's Optichs. 
2. One who has entered a religious houſe, | 
but not yet taken the vow; a probationer. 
Novi'T1ATE, n6-vish'-At. 2. /. |noviciat, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of a novice; the time in which | 
the rudiments are learned. 
This is ſo great a maſterpiece in fin, that he | 
_ muſt have paſſed his tyrocinium or »ovitiate in | 


_ quick a proficient, / | | South, 
2. The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 
- way of trial, before the vow is taken. 


Newnels ; novelty. 


that only man was privileged. with ſpeech, and 
being in the ty of the creation and unexperi- 
_ ence of all things, might not be affrighted to 
hear a ſerpent ſpeak. - © Brown. 


NovrL, nou'l. The crown of the head. See 


"NobLE 4 | ; Spen/er. 
 NovLD, nou'ld. Ne would; would not. 
| Spenſer. 


Nous, nou'n. 1. %, Lnoun, old Fr. nome n, 
Lat.] The name of any thing in grammar. 


ſtance, mode or relation, which in ſpeech is uſed 
to ſignify the ſame when there is occaſion to 
affirm or deny any thing about it, or to expreſs 
any relation it has to any other thing. Clarke. 
Thou haſt men about thee, that uſually talk of 

a noun and a verb, and ſuch abominable words as 
no chriſtian ear can endure to hear. Shakeſp. 


| To his proud pedant, or declin'd a noun. Dryden. 


To NOU'RISH, nur'-rish, v. a. [rourrir, Fr. 
nutrio, Lat.] | „ | 
1. To encreafe or ſupport by food, or aliment 
of any kind. pcs tg | 5 | 
He planteth an aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. 
1 .  Jfaiab, xliv. 14. 
Thro' her nouriſe d powers enlarg'd by thee, 
She fprings aloft. Thomſon's Summer. 
. You are to honour, improve, and perfect the 


| 


for the kingdom of heaven, to nouriſb it with the 
love of God and of virtue, to adorn it with good 
| works, and to make it as holy and heavenly as 
you can. Wo 
2. To ſupport ; to maintain. | 
Wöhilſt I in Ireland aouriſb a mighty band, 
Iwill ſtir up in England ſome black ſtorm. Shakeſp. 
Him will I follow, and this houſe forgo - 
That nour:/bt me a maid. Chapman. 
Pharaoh's daughter took him up, and nouriſhed 
him for her own ſon. Ach, vil, 21. 


1 


their contentions, when there were ſuch effectual 
means to end all controverſy ? AHooler. 


WS 


wo WG 


wane of my reproß. Prov. i. 25. 
7 fir ">a nôv . vls. . t. [novice Eri novitius, 
a+ S * * 7 FL 1 "pag 9 | 
k = 2 not acquainted with any thing; a 
a eee d whore! dis thou 
4 Halt fold me to this ,., 33440. 
I 
ek wis place. Shak BO for Meaf. 
D Vor, U. W . D pag 


© You are novices; tis a world to ſee 3 


No vir v, nov-lt-ty. n. /. [novitas, Lat.] 


Some conceive ſhe might not yet be certain, | 


A noun is the name of a thing, whether ſub- | 


Ihe boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down, | 


fpirit that ts within you: you are to prepare it 


Law. 


In ſoothing them, we auriſ6 Rainſt & our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, . - 1 28 


** - 


| 


whakeſp. | 


0 4 


NOU-. 
Vet to nourifs and advance the carly virtue of | 
young perſons was his more choſen deſire. Fell. 


Gorgias hired ſoldiers, and nourihed war con- 
tinually with the Jews. 2 Mac. x. 14. 


4. To train, or educate. | 


Thou ſhalt be a good miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, 
nor riſbed up in the words of faith. 1 Tim. iv. 6, 
[ travel not, neither do I nourrfs up young men, 

nor bring up virgins. Haiab, xxili. 4. 


5. To promote growth or ſtrength, as food. 


In vegetables there is one part more nouriſhing 
than another; as grains and roots our more 
than their leaves. ? Bacon, 


To Nou Riis H, nfir”-rish. v, n. To gain nou- 


riſhment. Unuſu al. | 

Fruit trees grow full of moſs, which is cauſed 
partly by the coldneſs of the ground, whereby the 
parts nouriſh leſs. | Bacon. 


Nou IsHABLE, nur'-rish-&bl. adj. [from 


nour/h.] Suſceptive of nouriſnment. 
The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its“ 
better converſion into blood, and partly for its 
more ready adheſion to all the nouriſbable parts. 
| 5 \ - Grew. 
Nov's1SHER, nir'-rish-ar. 1. [from nouriſb. 
The perſon: or thing that nouriſnes. 
Sleep, chief nouriſber in life's feaſt. SH. 
A reſtorer of thy life, and a nouriſber of thine 
old age. 5 Ruth. 
Milk warm from the cow is a great nouriſher, 
and a good remedy in conſumptions. Bacon. 
Bran and ſwine's dung laid up together to ret, 
is a very great nouriſber and comforter to a fruit 
tree. 5 . 
„ Pleaſe to taſte % 
* Theſe bountics, which our nauriſber hath caus'd 
The earth to yield, , Milton Paradiſe Toft. 
Nov'risSHMENT, nur-rish-ment, . /. La- 
Fan, F... "7 


1. That which is given or received, in order 


to the ſupport or encreaſe of growth or 
ſtrength; food; ſuſtenance; nutriment. 


When the nouriſhment grows unfit to be aſſimi- 


lated, or the central heat grows too feeble to aſſi - 

milate it, the motion ends in confuſion, putre- - 

faction, and death. Weroton s Oęticls. 
2. Nutrition; ſupport of ſtrength. . 

| 92 By temperance taught, 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; feeking from: 

| thence ö 5 5 

Due nouriſoment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

- The limbs are exhauſted by what is called an 
atrophy, and grow lean and thin by a defect of 
nouriſoment, ozcaſioned by an inordinate ſcorbutick 

or erratick heat. Blackmore. 
3. Suſtentation; ſupply of things needful. 
He inſtructeth them, that as in the one place 
they uſe to refreſh their bodies, ſo they may in 
the other learn to ſeek the nouriſoment of their 
fou. I Gb " Hooker. 
Nov'RSLING, nars'-ling. 2. /. The creature 
nurſed; nurfling, | . © Spenjer.- 
Novu'riTURE, no/-ri-tor. u. /. [nourriturey Fr. 
this was afterwards contracted to nurture.]. 
Education; inſtitution. . | 
Thither the great magician Merlin came, 
As was his uſe, oftimes to viſit me; £2 


Spenfer. 


And tutors nou7iture to overſee. 


| 7” NO'USEL, n6z1; v. 4. {The ſame, TI: / 5 


believe, with nuggel, and both in their ori- 


ginal import. corrupted from nurſſs,] To 


nurſe up. 2 „„ 
Bald friars and knaviſh ſhavelings ſought to 
_ neuſel the common people in ignorance, Jeſt being 
once acquainted with the truth of things, they 
would in time ſmell out the untruth of their. 
packed pelf and maſſpenny religion. 
To Nov'sEL, nôzl. v. a. 8 | 
nooſe, or naſel; from noſe.] To entrap; to 
enſnare; as in a nooſe or trap. 


* 


Bacen. 


For he had charge my diſcipline to frame,; | 


Spenſer © IT / ; 
nuzzle, noozle, - | 


They 
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$ Sy ) bing becauſe -of ſimilitude of kind: be- 
cauſe mutual love is neceſſary for man's welfare 


— 


Z . Himſelf be done te. 
N Pheaſants which are granivorous birds, the 
young live moſtly upon ants eggs.. 


being of a hot nature, are very voracious, there- 


NOW, now'. adv. [nu, Sax. nun, Germ.] 
1. At this time ; at the time preſent. 


life to that ſtate which will ſhortly begin, but | 


Ing for ſuch combinations, an uſual way of get- 


3. At one time; at another time. 


A. It is ſometimes 2 pirtiche of connection, 


| _ ould love him. Now it is a maxim of Nature, 


of the black palace. 


18 to the ear, as ointment to the ſmell. 

Now if dome flies, perchance, however finall, 
Ito the alabaſter urn 87752 fall, 

The odours die. 

I ! be only motives that banks bee obe- | 
dience to laws, are either the value and certainty | 
of rewards; or an apprehenſion of juſtice and ſe- | 

verity. Now neither of theſe, excluſive of the | 


ED 


N O 


" hogs to prevent their digging, that” | 


is, put a ring in their noſes. 


Thy ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from 
our youth even until now. - Gen, xlvi. 34. 
Refer all the actions of this ſhort and dying 


a 


never have an end; and this will approve itſelf to 
be wiſdom at laſt, "whatever the world judge of 


it 1020. Tillotſon. 
Now that languages abound with words ſtand- 


ting theſe complex ideas, is by the explication of 
thoſe terms that ſtand for them. Locke. 
A patient of mine is oo living, in an advanced 


age, that thirty years ago did, at ſeveral times, | 


caſt up from the lungs a large quantity of blood. | 
| Blackmore, 


2, A Mtle while ago 5 almoſt at the preſent 


time. 5 
Now the blood of twenty thouſand men | 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled, Shak. 
How frail our paſſions !- | 
They that but nozv for honour and for lake, 
Made the ſea bluſh, with blood reſign their hate. 


Waller. |. 


Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 
©. . Pope. 


like the French or, and Latin autem as, 


if this be true, he is guilty ; now this is 
| true, therefore he is guilty. 


Now whatſoever he did or ſuffered, the end | 
thereof was to open the doors of the kingdom of 
Heaven, which our iniquities had ſhut up. Hooker. 

He ſecks their hate with greater devotion than 
they can render it him. Now to affect the malice 
of the people, is as bad as that which he diſlikes, 
to flatter them. Sbaleſp. 
Then eried they all again, ſaying, Not this man 
but Barabbas; now Barabbas Was a robber. 15 

St. Jobn. 
perſuades man to love his 


Natural Wu 


and preſervation, and every one defires another. 


that one do to others, according as he would 
M bite. 


Fore there had need be an infinite e 55 in- 
ſecks produced for their ſuſtenance. 


The other great and undoing miſchief, which 1 
 befalls men, is by their being miſrepreſented. | 
Now by calling evil good, a man is miſrepre- | 
Ented to others in the way of ſlander and detrac- 
tion. ; 
_.,Helim e himſelf, that the firſt day of | 
15 the full moon of the month Tizpa, was near. at 


South. 


band. Now it is a received tradition among the 
Perſians, that the ſouls of the royal family, who 


are in a ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon | 


after their deceaſe, thr ugh the eaſtern gate 


The praiſe gf doing well 


other, is the true priveiple of our obedience to 


7 God. Roger . 
A human hody's forming i= fuck e ad any | 
inable poſture, will never be reconcilable to 


Now birds, 


Addiſon's Guardian. 4 


Poor, 


'refreſh your character. 


there any ſuch thing. | 
Hle who reſolves to walk by the goſpel rule of 


This moment perfect health, the next was death 


NOW 
onicthing bebier beneath, and ſomething heavier 


above. Now what can make the heavier particles 
of bone aſcend above the lighter ones of fleſh, or 
depreſs theſe below thoſe, againſt the tendency of 
nature. Bem 


5. After this; fince things are ſo, in familiar 


ſpeech. 
How ſhall any man diſtinguiſh nor betwixt a 
paraſite and a man of honour, where hypocriſy 


and intereſt look ſo like duty and affeQion ? 


L' Eflrange. | 


6. * and clo ; at one time and another 


uncertainly. This word means, with re- 
gard to time, what is meant by. here and 


there, with reſpect to place. 


Nou and then they ground themſelves on hu- 
man authority, even when they moſt pretend di- 
vine, Hooker. 

Noro and then 888 of extraordinary, that 
is any thing of your production, is requiſite to 
: Dryden. 

A moſt effectual argument againſt ſpontaneous 
generation is, that there is no new ſpecies pro- 
duced, which would now and then happen, were 
Ray. 


forbearing all revenge, will have opportunities 


every now and then to exerciſe his forgiving tem- 
Atterbury. on 


| RE 
They now and then appear in the offices of reli- 
gion, and avoid ſome ſcandalous enormities. Ropers. 


7. Now and then are applied to places conſi- 
dered as they riſe to notice in ſucceſſion. 


A mead here, there a heath, and row and then 
a wood. Drayton. 


Now, now'. u. + Preſent moment. A poeti- 


cal uſe. Bp 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an eternal nov does ever laſt. 
She vaniſh'd, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy'd, 
For but a now did heav'n and earth divide: 


Dryden. | 
Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable ben, 
Than when wy name fillꝰd Aſrick 2 affrights. 
Dryden. 


No“ wap vs, now'-3-diz. aw. ir his word, 


We 


| 


1 


though common and uſed by the beſt 
writers, is FTI] ee In the pre- 
ſent age. 

Not ſo great as it was wont of yore, 


| It's nowadays, ne half ſo ſtrait and ſore. Spenſer. 
Reaſon and love oP little company together 
nowadays. Sbaleſp. 


It was a veſtal and a virgin : fire, and ditterel 


- as much from that which paſſes by this name 


nowadays, as the vital heat from the burning of a 
fever. \ South. 
Such are thoſe principles, which by reaſon of 


the bold cavils of perverſe and unreaſonable men, 


we are nowadays put to defend. - 


© 


Tillotſon. 
What men of ſpirit nowadays, 

Come to give ſober judgmenr of new plays, 

__ Garzich. 


Now, n6'wd, adj. [noue, Fr.] Knotted; 
inwreathed· 


Reuben i is conceived to bear three barres 9 
Judah a lion e Dan a ſerpent nowwed. 
Brown. 


| Nowss, ibs. 11. . (em nous old 221 The 


marriage knot. Out of uſe. 

Thou ſhalt look round about and ſee 
' Thouſands of crown'd fouls throng to be 
Themſelves thy crown, ſons of thy nozves ; 
The virgin births with which they ſpouſe * 
Made fruitful thy fair foul. Crafbew. 


'No/wrtRE,. nd/-hwer. adv. [no and where.] | 


CO * law. There wil be always 


1 RX 


. 
t 


Not i in any place. 
Some men, of whom we think very reverently, | 


have in their books and writings nowbere men- 


tioned'or 9 ang you ſuch * ſhould be in the 
church. 


Li 


| 


Coroley. | | 


0 


3 


| 


| 


| 


4 


: 


* ooker,, | | 


p 


NUG 


True 1 8 and perfect ſreedom are Lanze, 

to be found but in the practice of virtue. Tilla, 

No wisk, n0'-wiz. adv. [no and wiſe ; thi. 
is commonly ſpoken and written by i a 
rant barbarians, zowways.] Not in any man. 
ner or degree. 

A power of natural gravitation, without cop. 
tat or impulſe, can in nowi/e be attributed to 
mere matter. Bani. 

NO/XIOUS, n6k' hüs. adj. [noxius, Lat) 
1, Hurtful ; harmful; baneful ; miſchier 'Ous; 
| deſtructive; pernicious; unwholeſome, 

Preparation and correction, is not only by ai. 
dition of other bodies, but ſeparation of xi 

parts from their own. Brow, 

Kill rox70us creatures, where *tis ſin to lave, 
This only juſt prerogative we have. Don 

' See pale Orion ſheds unwholeſome dews, - 
Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; 

Sharp Boreas blows, and nature ſeels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we muſt time obey, Pep, 

Noxious ſecds of the diſeaſe are contained in 2 

ſmaller quantity in the blood. Blackmn, 
2. Guilty ; criminal. | 

Thoſe who are noxiovs.in the eye of the law, ate 
juſtly puniſhed by them to whom the execution of 
the law is committed. Hramball againf Hil, 

3. Unfavourable; unkindly. 

Too frequent an appearance in places of much 

reſort, is noxious to ſpiritual promotions. Sreift 
No“ xiousxzEss, nok'-shus-nis. 7. /. {from 
noxious.] Hurtfulneſs ; inſalubrity. 

The writers of politicks have warned us of the 
moxiouſneſs of this doctrine to all civil govem- 
ments, which the chriſtian religion is very far 
from diſturbing. Hammond, 


| No'x10vsLY, nok'-shus-lF.. adv. [from noi 


ous.) Hurtfully ; pernicioufly. 
Noz uE, noz'l. 1. J. [from no/2.] The noſe; 


the ſnout; theend, 


It is nothing but a paultry old ſconce, with the 
_. nozle broke off Arduthnot and Pope's Mart. Seri. 
To Nu'BBLE, nab. v. a. [properly to hn 
ble, or . knobble, from #nob, for a clenched 
firſt.] To bruiſe with handy cuffs. Ainſu. 
NvuB1'FEROUS, nU-blif'-fer-us. adj. {nubifer, 
Lat.] Bringing clouds. Did. 
To NU'BILATE, nu'-bil-it, v. a. [nubile, Lat.] 
To cloud. Did. 
| Nv'siLE, n0-bll. adi. [nubile, Fr. nubili 
Lat.] Marriageable'; fit for marriage. 
The cowſlip ſmiles, in brighter yellow dreſt, 
Than that which veils the nubile virgin's breaſ. 
Prin. 
Nvcr FEROUS, - n&-glf -for-as. adj, Lautes 
and fero, Lat.] Nutbearing. Dis, 
NUCLEUS, ni-klyas. . /. [Lat.] A kernel 
any thing about which matter is gathered 
or conglobated. 

The cruſts are each in all parts nearly of the 
ſame thickneſs, their figure ſuited to the nuclett 
and the outer ſurface of the ſtone exactly of th 

N ſame form with that of the nucleus. Woodward, 
Nupa'TioN, nilt-di'-shfm. 2. / Lnudasiot 
Fr. nudo, Lat. 1. {TRE act of _— bare 0f | 
naked. 


| Nv DITY, ni -dit- "2 s./. audits, Fr. nad 


Lat.] Naked parts. 
There are no ſuch licences permitted i 10 poet 
any more than in Painting, to deſign and color 
obſcene nudities. SL Daus, 


1 nüt. See NEwEL. - 
1 NuG4' CITY, nu- gas st-. 71. . [nugas, Lat. 


Futility; trifling talk or behaviour. 

Nu dg TION, nü-ga“-shün. 1. J. Laugor, Lat 
The act or practice of trifling. | 

The opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed eie 
by cold, or peregrine and Peter 5 : 


hut _augation, ”- 


Nvu'caTory, abt-ed-ear-s, adj 2 4 
Some 


Lat. TE) futile; inſignifcant. 


NUM 


de rest men of the laſt age, before the 
| 2 4 philoſophy was revived, were too 
much addicted to this augatory art, when occult 
. quality, ane JF ory explications of things. 
| mitted for * A . | Bentley. 
W NursAncrs nd ens. u. /; Uniiſance, Fr. 
Something noxious or offenſive. FE 
= ” This is the liar's lot, he is accounted a peſt and 
_ - : nuiſance ; a perſon marked out lor NOOT 70 
| YG Wh 8 : outh. 
beret” man who does not aſſiſt with his coun- 
a rich man with his charity, and a poor man 
Dith his labour, are perfect nuiſances in a com- 
=_ 3 Fre. ” Soft Miſcellanies. 
. {in law.] Something that incommodes the 


= 
"_ 
£3 
oy 
* 
* 
bo 


: : To NULLy nul. D. as 
= nul; to annihilate; 


or exiſtence. 


Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
No more on me have power, their force is. au d. 
3 Milton, 
"Reaſon hath the power of nulling or governing 
—_ - :llother operations of bodies. Grew's Caſcmol. 
= Noi, nal. adj. [nullus, Lat.] Void; of no 
force; ineffectual. 7 5 
Wich what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
= The wife, by her procuring huſband ſold ? 
= ' ror tho' the law makes aul th' adult'rous deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed. Dryden. 
= . Their orders are accounted to be null and in- 
== valid by many. =, 


to deprive of efficacy 


| 
A 
1 


. 
1 


gu” ſympathy and antipathy were ad- 


[ullus, Lat.] To an- 


bare the ſin of many. 


Leſley. | 


| NUM | 
To Nums, nüm'. v. a. To make torpid ; to 
make dull of motion or ſenſation ; to 
deaden ; to ſtupify. | 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their 7umb'd and mortify'd bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary : 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
_ Inforce their charity. 
She can unlock | 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numbing ſpell. | 
| ; Milton. 
Plough naked, ſwain, and naked ſow the land, 
For lazy winter aumbs the lab'ring hand. Dryden. 
e Nought ſhall avail | 
The pleaſing ſong, or well repeated tale, 


88 


only a kind of ſtupor or aumbedngſi. Wiſeman's Surg, 
o NUMBER, nam'-bar. v. a. [nombrer, Fr. 


numero, Lat.] TY 
1. To count; to tell; to reckon how many. 
It a man can number the duſt of the earth, then 
ſhall thy ſeed alſo be aumbered. Gengſis, xiii. 
I will aumber you to the ſword. Jaiab, Ixv. 12. 
Ihe gold, the veſt, the tripods number d o er, 
All theſe he found. 


_—_—— 


He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and 
Vaiab, liii. 12. 


rus, Lat. | 


in 
»„— 


When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 


If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, 


Shaleſp. King Lear. 


Pope's Odyſſey. | 
2. To reckon as one of the ſame kind. 


| NU/MBER, num'-bur. u. /. [nombre, Fr. nume 


NUM 


Days, months, and years, tow'rds his all-chearing 


lamp, 
Turn ſwift, 
8. Verſes ; poetry. . 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move, 

Harmonious umbers, as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling. | Milton. 
Vet ſhould the muſes bid my numbers roll F 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their foul. 
Ds IE; Pope. 


Milton. 


9. {In grammar. 
In the noun is the variation or change of ter- 
mination to ſignify a number more than one. When 
men firſt invented names, their application was. 
to ſingle things; but ſoon finding it neceſſary to. 
ſpeak of ſeveral things of the ſame kind together, 


ciohbourbood. _ | And numbing coldneſs has embrac'd the ear. Prior; | they found it likewiſe necelfary to vary or alter 
Wo Beens as neceſſary to be ſwept abs . Nvu'MBEDNESS, nam'-nls. x. / from numbed. „ 3 e Grammar. 
b | ets. © 2 Kettle well. 8 i enſati - | F | 
dirt out of the ſtreets woot Torpor ; interruption of tenſation, — Two. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 


Nu'MBERER, num'-ber-rar, u. ,. [from num- 
Ber.] He who numbers. : | 
Nu'MBERLESs, num'-bur-lHs. adj, from num- 

ber.] Innumerable; more than can be. 


reckoned. | | 
| I forgive all; 

There cannot be thoſe zumberle/s offences | 
Gainſt me. | S!balgſp. 
About his chariot -numberleſs were pour _ 
Cherub and ſeraph. Milton's Paradiſ Loft. 
WER Deſerts ſo great, The” 
Though numberleſs, I never ſhall forget, Denham. 
The foul converſes with mberle/s beings of 
her own creation. | 


WE es or _ 2 LT 8 5 3 Travels he then a hundred leagues | 
p / The pope's confirmation of the church lands to 1. The ſpecies of quantity by which it is And ſuffers numberleſe fatigues, Swift's Miſcet.. 
l. thoſe who hold them by king Henry's donation, computed how many. Non rs nuͤm'blz. 2. . FI . 
i was wil) and fraudulent. ES, Swift. | Hye thee from this lauNer-houſe, | „num biz. 2. J. nom tes, Fr.] The 


5 Nori, nul“. . J. Something of no power, 


| ing. arks in ciphered writin | ah a . | 

| hich ſtand for Os, CET avs rafertes | ed by number and by weight. Exr 2, vii. 34.1 Por; interruption of action or ſenſation; 

i only to puzzle, are called lle. rn, Jeaduels ; RuPeann, a 

5 If part of the people be ſomewhat in the elec- | _— it may be known what wumbers of them orbits Wat | Stir, nay, come away 

he tion, you cannot make them llt or ciphers in | 1 ö 0 Aden. Bequeath to death your aumbneſs ; for from him 
el WE the privation or tranſlation. Bacon. | 2» Any particular aggregate of units, as even Dear lite IE R 3 Winter t Tele. 

„ WE N : -15-bY-it-F. . /. [from] or odd. _ | „ | il length of years, | 
„ Lot) = 2 8 1 Abe the third time; U hope good Iuck liesin | And ſedentary numbneſe, craze my linde _ 

3. WE 7, Nv/LLiey, nal-19-fF. Y. a. (from nullus, | odd numbers ; they lay there 1s divinity in. odd | To a contemptible old age obſcure, Milton, 

.) at.] To annul; to make void. | numbers, either in nativity, chance, or death, oP Cold numbneſs ſtrait bereaves 


; | Nv'LLITY, nal-lit-p. 2. /. (aullite, Fr.] 
1. Want of force or efficacy. 8 


It can bens part of my buſineſs to overthrow | 
= this diſtinction, and to ſhew the nulizy of it; 
= which has been ſolidly done by molt of our pole- ] 


Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead. Shatefp. 
The ſilver, the gold, and the veſſels, were weigh- 


7 


__ 
* 


13. Many more than one. | 
| Much ol that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to a 


_—_— 


intricate. | 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. i 


number perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, and | 
| Hooker. | 


entrails of a deer. Bailey. 
Nu'ugNESss, num“ nis. 2. / [from umb. ] Tor- 


Her corps of ſenſe, and th air her foul receives. 
ts | _  - Denham. 
Silence is worſe than the fierceſt and loudeſt ac- 
cuſations; ſince it may proceed from a kind of 
nunibneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an abſolute 
dominion obtained by fin over the ſoul, ſo that it 


; ; | Water lilly hath a root in the ground; and fo | 
os ” n ; 8 th, ; : * | gr | 83 N - 
Y If A en is opened by the e dec | have a number of other herbs that grow in ponds. | 5 not fo much as dare to complain, or make a 
if, WE © fault of juſtice from the ordinary, as by appeals or“ 2 Bacon. [ I . 9 | Soutb. 
el; ie,, | 1 . Ladies are always of great uſe to the party they | NM ER ABLE, nu'-mer-ebl. adj. Inumerabilis, 
cd 2. Want of exiſtence. e one, and never fall to win ouer aner. 4 Lat] ee, + ; 


A hard body ſtruck againſt another hard body, 


7 


Addiſon, 


_Nvu'mERAL, nU'-mer-rel, adi. [numeral, Fr. 


Addiſor's Spectator. 
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Multitude that may be counted. 


the will yield an exteriour ſound, in fo much as if | 4. 12 from numerus, Lat.] ing t Er; 
uh the 0 be over ſoft, it may induce a nuelity | , Of him came nations and tribes out of number. | 55 15 N 2 w W of . 

the | of found; but never an interiour ſound. Bacon. 33 5 2 ld. iii. 7. Some who: cannot retain the ſeveral combina- 

ard, NUMB, nam'. adj. [benumen, benumed, 1 Loud as from numbers without number. Milton. | tions of numbers in their diſtin& orders, and the 

l #: ),), ¾ le Re TER I. Comparative multitude. _ =, | dependance of ſo long a train of numeral progreſ- 

Of | x. Torpid ; deprived in a great meaſure of Number itſelf importeth not much in armies, |. | 


4% 


ſions, are not able all their lifetime regularly to go 
where the people are of weak courage: for, as | over any moderate ſeries of numbers. Locle. 


the power of motion and ſe8fation ; ckill ; | Where eople : HENS? Es 
| | | 2 Virgil ſays, it never troubles a wolf how many | Nu/mERALLY, nY'-mer-reky, adv, [from un- 


motionleſs... 
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| Like a ſtony atue, cold and nuns, 3 : Shakeſp. | . the ſheep be.. Bacon. meral. According to number. 3 
try Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb 16. Aggregated multitude. | 4. The blaſts and undulary breaths thereof, main i 
[our aud aſleep; for that the compreſſion of the part þ. + If you will, ſome few of you ſhall ſee the place; ' tain no certainty in their courſe ; nor. are they au- i 
var uffereth not the ſpirits to have free acceſs; and | and'then you may ſend for your ſick, and the reſt || meraliy fear d by navigators. Brown. | 
a therefore when we come out of it, we feel a ſting- of your number „Which ye will bring on land. Nu“ MERARVY. nd m6; rèr- r 1 
| „ en ; = 3 £1 ARY,. U'-mer-rer-ry. adj, [numerus j 
at.] ug or pricking, which is the re- entrance of the | | Vacon New Atlantis. | Lat.] Any thing belonging t * b 
= 1 0 . on Bacon, þ Sir George Summers, ſent thither with nine knees * 8 mY Sing O a certain ö 
eig chinese benem bn. i and five hundred men, Joſt a great part of | Mes Uher Bebi | 
1 5 we both ly in the geld 2 their numbers in the iſle of Bermudaz. Heylyn. | „ non, ware of 5 obtains r 
ter Frozen almoſt. to death, how he did lap me 7. Harmony; proportions calculated by num- |. 3 numerary. canon: Aylife's Parergon..0 
1 e and did give binfel— Br. | NunrnATiION, ni-mer-ri-ahtin, n. J. L. 
- ym and naked , as they move ) ᷣ Tat) 


* 


* 


Te Nous RICALLY, 


NUM 


more, and giving to the whole a new name or ſign, 
"whereby to know it from thoſe before and after. 
' Locke, | 
2. Number contaliied. 
In the legs or organs of ere in kw, 
-we may obſerve an equality of length, and parity 
of numeration, | Brown. 
3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches 
the notation of numbers, and method of 
reading numbers regularly noted. 
NUMERA'TOR, ni-mer-ra-thr; 1. J. Eat.) 
1. He that numbers. 
2. [Numerateur, Fr.] That number which 
. as the common meaſure to others. 


NumME'RICAL, nfi-mer'-rik- el. adj, [rom nu: | 


.  merus, Lat.] 
1. Numeral; denoting number; 15 pertaining 
10 numbers. 

The numerical characters are helps to the me- 
-mory, to record and retain the ſeveral ideas about 
which the demonſtration is made. Locle. 

2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, but 
number. 

Contemplate upon his aſtoniſhing works, par- 
ticularly in the reſurrection and reparation of the 
fame numerical body, by a re-union of all the 

| ſeattered parts. South. 
nfi-mer-rik-kel-F. adv. 
{from numerical.) With reſpect to ſameneſs 
An number. 

I muſt think it improbable, that the ſulphur of 
antimony would be but aumerically different from 
the diſtilled butter or oil of roſes. Boyle. 

No'nERIS T, nt-mer-rist. 2. J. [from numerus, 
Lat.] One that deals in numbers. | 

We cannot aſſign a reſpective fatality unto each 
which is concordant unto the doctrine of the nu- 
meriſis.. Brown. 


NuMERO'SITY, nd-mbr-r6s -slt-th. n. /. from 


numeroſus, Lat.] 
1. Number; the ſtate of being numerous. 
Of affertion if numeroſity of aſſertors were a 
Tufficient demonſtration, we might fit down herein 
as an unqueſtionable truth. 
2. Harmony; numerous flow. | 
. Nu'MEROVUs, nU-mer-rus. adj. [numeroſus, 
2. Containing many; conbiſting of many; 
not few; many. 
Queen Elizabeth was not ſo nen obſerved for 
Having a numerous, às @ wiſe council. Bacon. 
Wee reach our ſoes, 
"Who now appear ſo numerous and bold. W, aller. 


8 


Many of our ſchiſms in the Weſt were never | 


| Bars of by the numerous Chriſtian churches in the 
eaſt of Aſia, Leſley. 
2. Harmonious ; conſiſting of parts rightly 
| numbered; melodious; muſica]. 
N heart, no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with 7 num rous Moan 
Melt to compaſſion. Waller. 
His verſes are ſo numerous, 60 various, and ſo 
harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he profeſſedly | 
- imitated, has ſurpaſſed him Dryden. 
Nv'MEROUSNESS, - NU meér- rus- nls. . 
{from numerous. !] pam be... 
2. The quality of being numerous. g 
2. Harmony; muficalneſs. 
That which will diſtinguiſh his iiyle is, the 
_ .  awmerouſueſy of his verſe, There is nothing ſo deli- 
__ cately turned in all the Roman language. Dryden. 


4 


* 


| Nh ARY, num mér- rx. adj. (from nummus, 


Lat.] Relating to money. 
rhe money drachma in proceſs of time decreaſ- 


ed; but all the while the ponderal drachma conti- |. 
nued the ſame, juſt as our ponderal libra remains as 
it Was, though the amm hath much decreaſed. 


| »  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
NomnvLAny nm. lar. adj. Inummula- 


Brown. 1 


* Numeration is but ſtiff the adding of one united No'nixvit; nam'-skdil. u. 1 [Probably from 


1. A meſſenger ; one that brings tidings, 


, 


1 


3 


Nuß Lat.] ROI to money. N 


Os 
LY 
** 


| Dia. 


nup 


numb, dull, torpid, inſenfible, and ctul l. 
43 dullard; a dunce; a dolt; a diockhend. 


They have talked like n Arbutb not. 
2. The head. In burleſque, 
Or toes and fingers, in this caſe, 
of Numſtulls ſelf ſhould take the place. Prior. 


Nu'mSKULLED, nüm“sküld. adj. [from num- 
full.) Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſn. 
Hocus has ſaved that clod- pated, numſtulled, 


ninnyhammer of yours from ruin, and all his fa- | 


mily. Arbuibnot. 
Nun, nan”. u. /. A woman dedicated to. the 
ſeverer duties of religion, . ſecluded in a 
cloiſter from the world, and debarred by a 
vow from the converſe 'of men. 
My daughters 
Shall all be praying nuns, not weeping queens. 


Shakeſp. | 


A devout aun had vowed to take ſome youny 
child, and beſtow her whole life, and utmoſt in- 
duftry, to bring it up in ſtrict piety. » Hammond. 


The moſt blooming toaſt in the iſland might |. 


have been a nun. Addiſon. | 
Ev'ry edel was undone, 

To ſee her cloiſter'd like a aun. Be s Miſcell. 

Nux, nün'. u. /, [parus minor.) A kind of 

bird, Ainſ. 

Nu'NCIATURE, nan'-sh4-tshor. 1. f, 1 
nuncio, Lat.] The office of a nuncio. 

NU'NCIO, nün'-shô. 1. /. (Italian; from 

nuncio, Lat.] 


She will attend it better in thy youth, 
Than in a nuncio of more grave aſpect. Sbakeſp. 
They honoured the auncios of the ſpring; and 
the Rhodians had a folemn ſong to welcome in the 
ſwallow. 
2. A kind of ſpiritual | envoy. from the pope. 
This man was honoured with the character of 
nuncio to the Venetians, Atterbury. 


Nu'xchiox, nun'-tthan, x. /. A piece of 
victuals eaten between meals. „ 
Laying by their ſwords and trunchions, | 
Frey took their breakfaſts or their nunſdjons, | 
Hudibras. 
NuNCUPA'TIVE, nuͤn-kü Pa- tlv. mY 
NuNCUPA'TORY, nün-kü — RAM Ca] 
[nuncupatus, Lat. nuncupatif, Fr.] 

1. Publickly or ſolemnly declaratory. . 
2. Verbally Propounted, not written, 


Nux DpIix AL, nun'-dy-nll. 955 nundi- 
Nu'N DIN ARX, nun'-dy-nar-F. & nal, Fr. from 
nundinæ, Lat.] Belonging to fairs. Dick. 


Nu'NNERY, nun'-ner-ry. 1. /. from nun.] A | 


houſe of nuns; of women under a vow of 
_ chaſtity, dedicated to the ſeverer duties of 
religion. 

I put your ſiſter into a gunnery, with a ric. 

command not to ſee you, for fear you ſhould have 

' wrought upon her to have taken the habit. Dryd. 


| NUPTIAL, nvip'-sh4l. adj. [nuptiah Fr. nup- 
; tialis, Lat.] Pertaining to marriage; ant 
tuting marriage; uſed or done in marriage. 
Confirii that amity 
With nuftial knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant 
Boua to England's king. Sbaleſp. 


the nuptial copulation, I deſired to know of him 
what laws and cuſtoms they had Gs mar- 


riage. Bacon. 
Then all in en "pt 
They light _ * torch. Milton's Par. Loft. 


— 


Whoever. will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt 


pare off whatſoever is amiſs, not eat of this ſacri- 
fice with a defiled head, nor come to this feaſt 
without a nuptial garment. 1 


Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 


Brorun. 


2. To bring up a child not qne's own. 


Becauſe propagation of families proceedeth from 


The neighb ring Prigces court her e bed. 
; | = > os Dryden. | 


N U R 
Let our eternal peace be ſcal'd by this, 
With the firſt ardour of a nuptial kiſs, Dryin, 


Nv'eTIALs; nvp'-shilz. 1. /. Like the Latin 
without ſingular. 2 + Lat. 
1. Marriage. 

This is the wok of the nuptial day, 
My better nuptials, which in ſpite of 5 
For ever join me to my dear Morat. 

2. It is in T 
to uſe. 
Lift up your countenance, as twere the day 

Of celebration of that auptial, which 

We two have ſworn ſhall come. 


Shake, 
NURSE, nürs“. . bo [ourrice, Fr. ] 
I. A woman that has the care of another; 
child. 

_ Unnatural curioſity has taught all women, bi 
the beggar, to find out nurſes, which neceſſity only 
ought ro commend. "Raleigh, 

2. A woman that has care of a fick perſon, 
Never maſter had, 
A page fo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, 
So feat, ſo He. 9 Cymbelin, 
One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the manner dt 
his nurſe, or his dry aufe, or his cook. $hat: | 
3. One who breeds, educates, or protec, 
Rome, the nur/e of judgment, 
Invited by your noble ſelf, hath ſent 
One general tongue unto us. Shake/p. Henry Vll. 
We muſt loſe - 
The country, our dear nurſe, or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. Shake/p, Coriolau, 
4. An old woman in contempt. 
Can tales more ſenſeleſs, ludicrous, and vain, 
By wanter-fires old 2ux/es entertain? Blackmyr,, 
5. The ſtate of being nurſed. 
Can wedlock know ſo great a ny 
As putting huſbands out to auge . Cleaveland, 
6. Incompoſition, any thing that ſupplies food. 
Put into your breeding pond three melters for 
one ſpawner; but if into a 2s pond or feeding 
pond, then no care is to be taken. Malin. 


To Nus E, nürs“. v. a. [from the noun, or 
by contraction from nouriſh ; nourrir, Fr. 
1. To bring up a child or any thing young, 
I was zurſed in Iwaddling cloaths with cares, 
Wiſdom, vil. ). 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
Aud zurs'd his youth along the marſhy ſhore, 
Dryden, 


. 


Doyle 
but * Contrarily 


Shall I call a nurſe of the Hebrew women, that 
the may vu the child ? Exodus, ii.). 
3. To feed; to keep; to maintain. 
Thy daughters ſhall be nurſed at thy fide. 
| | Iſaiah, ix. 4 
Our monarchs were acknowledged here, 
That they their churches auz/ing fathers were. 
8 Denham, 
1 The Niſeans in their dark abode, 
Nurs'd ſecretly with milk the One God, 


| Addiſen 
4. To tend the fick; 
5. To pamper; to foment ; to encourage; 
to ſoften ; to cheriſh. | 
Aud what is ſtrength, but an effect of youth 
Which if time nurſe, how can it ever ceaſe? Davis 
By what fate has vice ſo thriven among 5 
and by what hands been au up into ſo uncl 
troul'd a dominion ? | L 


Nuss ER, nür“-sür. 1. /. [from nurſe. 
*. One that nurſes. Not uſed. 
See where he lies, inherſed in the arms 

Of the moſt bloody nurſzr of his harms. Shu 


2. A promoter; a fomenter. 


Nu'RSs ER, nür-sur-TY. n. | [from no] 

1. The att or office of nurſing. 11 
L lov'd, her moſt, and thought to ſet my 

On her kind nurſery. Shakeſp- King 45 

. "That SIA | Is the object of a parſe a 


25 
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OE 1. 


* 


* 


NUR 


fruits and flow'rs, 
She went forth among her 

4 : To viſit how they proſper” d, bud and bloom 6 
= Her agg 8 at her coming ſprung, _ 
*. And touch'd b y her fair tendance gladlier grew. 


* 


Milton. 


= . planta ation of young trees to be tranſ- | 


1 d to other ground. 
=_ _ nurſery of itocks ought to be in a more 


5 barren ground than the ground i is whereunto you 
: 5 remove them. Bacon. 
3 My paper is a kind of nurſery for atithoes!; ; and 
= me who have made à good figure here, will en 
d tter flouriſh under their own names. Addiſon. 
=, Place where young children are nurſed and | 


2 ht u 
. 1 . cloaths, the other from thei 
XY "My | 


EL You ſee before you the ſpectacle of a * 
vet, who hath been carried from the nurſery to the 


2 fſanctuary, from the ſanctuary to the direful priſon, | 


WE from the priſon to the hand of the cruel tormentor, 
and from that hand to the wide wildernels ; for {0 
mee world hath been to me. Bacon. 
= porthwith the devil did appear, 

= Not in the ſhape in which he plies 

SE At miſs's elbow when ſhc lies; 

or ſtands beſore the aurs ry doors, 

SS To take the naughty boy that roars. Prior. 
_ They have publick »u7/crics, where all parents 
3 are obliged to ſend their infants to be educated. 


. The place or ſtate where any thing i is foſ- 
tered or brought up, from a. nurſery of 


moved, from a nurſery of trees. 

Z This keeping of cows is of itſelf a very idle life, 
and a fit nurſery for a thief... Spenſer on Ireland. 
; To ſee fair Padua, aurſery of arts, 
lam arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy. $habsp 
| A luxurious court is the zur/ery of diſeaſes; it 


£" Eftrange. 
2 A che erects its head, 
3 Where queens. are form'd and future heroes bred; 
| Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry, 


2 
4 5 
4 


ossi, nürs“-Ung. =. , [from nurſe] 
One nurſed up; a fondling. 5 
Then was ſhe held in ſovereign dignity, | 
And made the mur/ling of nobility. Spenſer. 
I was his nunſling once, and choice delight, : 
His deſtin'd from the womb. + Milton's Agoniſtet. 
in their tender nonage, whe they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 
N their childhood, and the nugſling ſpare. 


Dryden. 


from nour riture, Fr.] 
1. Food ; diet. 
| For this did th' angel twice N ? 
Ordain'd thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
_ Sel and ſacred. Milton's Apvaiftes. 
2. Education; inſtitution. . Little uſed. 
| She ſhould take order for bringing up of wards 


Eg eee. 
The thorny point. FR 

Of bare diſtreſs, hath ta'en from me the EE 

Of ſmooth civility; yet am I inland bred, | 


And know ſome nurture, Shakeſp. As you lite it, 


moun.) 


1. To educate ; to train ; 40 bring 
i 9 up. | 
15 Thou broughteſt ; it up with thy righteouſneſs, 
| and nurturedf 1 it in thy law, and er gd, it with 
thy judgment. | 
ie Was zurtured 8 he bad been born in his 
r till che years of ten. 


4 


2 Eſdr. viii. 12. 


4 
; 


; 


Dryden. 4 


W NURTURE, obr'-tobbr, . h [contratted 


| 


| 70 Nu! RTURE, nör-tshür. v. a. [from the | 


Wotton. | 
an inſalent 1 of 3 nurtured | 


| NUT, nüt“ 1. % Ihnur, Sax. noor, Dut. noix, 


Swift, | 


children; or whence any thing is to be re- 


breeds 3 it encourages, nouriſhes, and enter- 


8 


f 


| 


in good nurture, not ſuffer them to come into bad | 


P 


2. To nurture up; to bring by care and food 


To Nvu'sTLE, nüs'l. v. a. 


& . 
= 
, 


| Nu'TGALL, nüt al. 


| Nv' 'TJOBBER, nüt -dzhòb- be 1. /. N 


Nu Tun d, nüt“ mag. 2 ie nut mu earn PA 


NUT 


governour, ſeverity and reſolution are that gover- | 
nour's virtues. South. 


to maturity. 

They ſuppoſe mother earth to be: a 3 alia, 
and to have aurtured up her young offspring with 
a conſcious tenderneſs. . Bentley. 
To fondle; to 
cheriſh, Corrupted from nurse. 
NUuzZZLE. Ainf: worth, 

Fr.] 

1. The fruit of certain trees; it conſiſts of a 
kernel covered by a hard ſhell., If the ſhell 
and kernel are in the centre of a pulpy | 

fruit, they then make not a nut but a 

ſtone. | 7 

| One a 0 to find a nut 

In the end of which a hole was cut, | 

Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There ſcatter'd by a ſquirrel; 

Which out the kernel gotten had; 

When eacth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 

Let Oberon be ne'er ſo mad, 

I'll ſet you ſafe from peril. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Nuts are hard of digeſtion, yet poſſeſs ſome 
good medicin al qualities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. A ſmall body with teeth, which correſpond 
with the teeth of wheels. 

This ſaculty may be more conveniently . 
by the multiplication of ſeveral wheels, together 
with aufs belonging unto each, that are uſed for 
the rœaſting of meat. . Wilkins. 

Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth 
of the wheels and zuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet if 
they de not oiled, will hardly move. Ray. 
Nvu'TBROWN, nüt“ brown. adj. [nut and 
brown.] Brown like a nut kept long. 

Voung and old come forth to play, 

Till the live-long day light fail, 48> 
Then t6 the ſpicy autbrown ale, Milton : Poems, 
When this nutbrow/#ſword was out, 
With ftemach huge he laid about. Hudibras. | 

Two milk-white kids run friſking by her ſide, 

For which the nutbrozun laſs, Erithacis,. 

Full ofcen offer'd many a ſavoury kiſs, Dryden. 
\ King Hardienute, 'midſt Danes and Saxons ſtout, 

Czrous'd in xutbrown ale, and din'd on grout. Xing. 
Nu'TCRACKERS, nut-krak-kurz. n. /. lnut 

and crack.) An inſtrument uſed to encloſe | 

nuts and break them by preſſure. WY 
He caſt every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a pair of nutcrachers. _ 
.__ Addiſon's Spectator. 
n. ſ. [nut and gall.) 

Hard excreicence of an oak. _ 

In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in 


flies of conſtant ſhapes, as in the nutgalls of the | 


outlandiſh oak. 
Nvu'THATCH, nüt“-hätsh. 


Brown, 


Nu'TPECKER, nut'-pek-kur, | 
[picus martius.] A bird. . 
Nur Hook, nüt'-hök. 2. / [put and hoo. 
1. A ſtick with a hook at the end to pull down 
boughs that the nuts may be gathered. 
2. It was anciently, 1 en not Why, a name 
of contempt. © 
Nuthook, nuthook, you lie. Shakeſp. Henry I. 
The nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not un- 
like the peach, and ſeparated from that and from 


its inveſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent over . 
to us; except chat che Whole fruit is ſometimes 
ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweet- meat, or 


as a curioſity. There are two kinds of nutmeg ; | 
the male, which is long and cylindrical, but it has 
leſs of the fine aromatick flavour than the female, 
Which is of the ſhape of an olire. Hill. 
Ihe ſecond integument, a dry and 8 
coat, N al 


18 the fame we call wutmes. 


"Yee ' | 


ed mace: the 82 a kernel | 
voy 


N 9 1 | 


included m the ſhell, which lieth under the mace, 
_ Brown. 
I to my pleafant gardens went, 
Where nutmegs. breathe a fragrant ſcent. 55 
* TSHELL, nüt'-shél. 1. /. [nut and Hell.] 
. The hard ſubſtance 97 incloſes the kernel 
"af the nut. 
I could be bounded in a auß bell, and count my- 
ſelf a king of infinite ſpace. 7 Shaktfp. 
It feems as eaſy to me, to have the idea of ſpace 
empty of body, as to think of the hollow of a nut- 
Hell without a kernel. Locke. 
2. It is uſed proverbially for any thing of little 
value. 
A fox had me by the back, and a thouſand 
pound to a :ztſse/l, 1 had never got off again. L Ef, 
Nu'TTREE, nüt“-tréè. 2. . [nut and tree. A 
tree that bears nuts. | 
Of trees you ſhall have the nuttree and the 3 
Peacham, 
Like beating nuttrees, makes a larger crop.Dryd. 
NurgicA TIOx, nü-try- kd, -shün. 1. %½ Hu- 
bee Lat.] Manner of feeding or being 
8 
HBeſides the teeth, the tongue of this e is a 
ſecond ee to overthrow this airy nutrication. 
Bfroron. 
NU'TRIMENT, nu! 5 n. /. Inutri- 
mentum, Lat.] That which feeds or nou- 
riſhes; food; aliment. N 
3 | This flave 
_ Has my lord's meat in him, a 
Why ſhould it thrive and turn te 1 1 f ? Shak. 
The ſtomach returns What it has received, in 
ſtrength and nutriment, diffuſed i into all the parts of 


the body. South, 
Does not the body chrive and grow, 
By food of twenty years ago? 
And is not virtue in mankind, 
The nutriment that feeds the mind ? | Swift's Miſe. 


/NUTRIME/NTAL, nu-try-men'-td]. adj. [from 
nutriment.] Having the qualities of food 
alimental, | 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are mrimental, 
for this oil is extracted by animal digeſtion as an 
emulſion. Arbtthnet. 

NUTRITION, nU- trish/- kn. n. J. from 
3 nutrio, Lat. nutrition, Fr.] 

. The act or quality of nouriſhing, lupport- f 

| - ſtrength, or encreaſing growth. 

Ne parts are added to our ſubſtance to ſupply 
our continual decayings; nor can we give a certain 
account how the aliment is ſo prepared for nutri- 
tion, or by what mechaniſm it is ſo regularly diſ- 
tributed. © Glanville's Saeßſi. 

The obſtruction of the glands of the meſentery 
isa great impediment to urition; for the lymph 
in thoſe glands is a neceſſary conſtituent of the 

aliment before it mixeth with the blood. Arbutb. 

2. That which nouriſhes; nutriment. Leſs 
properly. | 5 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot; . 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. | 

NuT&1'T10Vs, nu-trish'-tis. adj, [from nutrio, 

Lat. Having the quality of nouriſhing. 
S O may'ſt thou often ſee __ 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the woolly rain 

Nutritious / ſecret nitre lurks within. Philips. 

The heat equal to incubation is only nutritions ; 
and the nutritious juice itſelf reſembles the white 
of an egg in all its qualities. Arbuthnet, | 


Nv'TzITIvE, n- try tiv. adj. [from nutrio, 
Lat, Nouriſhing; nutrimental; alimental. 
While the ſecretory, or ſeparating” glands,” are 
too much widened and extended, they ſuffer 2 
ww quantity of nutritive Tous to paſs through. 
Blackmore. 
Nv' TRITURE; n&/-4rh- tahdr., 1.6 from nutrio, 
Lat.] The power of nouriſhing.” Not uſed. 


Never make a meal of fleſh alone, have eme 
„ | 


| other meat N of leſs hubrlture. 
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| Pope. | 
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75 Noz z 1E, niz. v. a, [This word, in its 1 


5 To nurſe; to foſter. 


| chem that would ſeek reformation. 
2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. - 


times with ſword in hand, at other times aua zling 


1. O is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or. 


Th "The vaſty field-of France ?. or may we cram. 


1 f. 1. , [This word is variouſly writ- | 
ten;; auf, ofe, and oph it ſeems a corruption | 


4 5 * therein to ſmother: n 7b IF 
Some 8 


Os EISENE9S, 0 f.lsh- nls. 5 [from 6. | 


NUZ 


original fignification, ſeems corrupted from 


nuſſie; but when its original meaning was | 


forgotten, writers ſuppoſed it to come from 
... nozzle or noſe, and in that ſenſe uſed it.] 


Old men long noc aled in corruption, ſcorning | 
id; 


He chargedthrough an army of lawyers, ſome- 


N I M 
Sir R ſhook his ears; and r 
well fa i that he was * a charitable wo 


b rbutbnot . Yohn Bull. 
The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 


Drops to che third, who nezzle: cloſe behind. Pope. 
Nur n, nimf. 1. [vizqn : nympha, Lat.] 
1. A goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or 


waters. E: 
And as the moiſture which the thirſty earth 
Sucks from the ſea, to fill her empty veins, 
From out her womb. at laſt doth take a birth; 


ik an gel in the mud. . And runs a nb along the graſſy plains. Davies. | | 
3 —— 
: 55 ; O. 2 
. rn COT fy <2 
HAS i in Engliſh a long ſound; : as, drone, * who on this. very word has thewn his uſual 
groan, flone, alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll;] fondneſs for Greek etymology, by. a deri- | 
or ſhort, got, knot, ſbot, prong, long. It | vation more ridiculous than that by which 


1s uſually denoted long by a ſervile a ſub- 
zoined; as, moan, or by e at the end of the 
Fyllable; as, Bone: When theſe vowels are 
not appended, it is generally ſhort, except 

fore ; as, droll, ſcroll, and even nen 
ſometimes ſhort ; as, lol. - 


_ exclamation. | 

O that we; who have refiſted all the deſigns of | 

| bis love, would now * to defeat that of his 

anger! Decay of Piety. 
were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 


: 


Might ſee, and urge, the death which he com-“ 


mands. D r 


a. 01 is uſed with no great elegance by Shake- | 


1 for 2 circle or oval. 
Can this cockpit hold 


1 ithin this wooden O, the very caſæs 
h 


at did affright the air at Agincourt. Sbalgp. 


of qu#b.a demon or fairy; in German 4% 


from which /: and means properly the 
/ ſame. with changeling ; a fooliſh child left 
by malevolent auh or fairies, in the place | 


of one more witty, which they ſteal away.] 
1. A changeling; 2 enn child oe 3275 the 
5 


| Theſe, when a child "ng to be bet, ö | 
Which after proves an idiot, Ks 1725 


When folk perceives it thriveth not, 
doating brainleſs cali, 


That 1 things by the Le” 
Says that the fairy leſt this c, 


„Gul; doltimn. 


pigity; dullneſs.”” 
onA k.* A. . lac, RCy Sax, which, fays]. 


» under a he, of 


_ reader, derive from I ahouſe; the oak 
being the beſt timber for building. Skinner | 


and then linking t 


| ſtalk. 


Port 


L The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 


e "Andtodk away. e other, Dro 8 Ny 20 . | - While, by our abr the precious loads are born, 


4 A delt; a blockhead; an idiot. 


Deren; dt sb. adj. {rom cafe} Stupid ;| | Oar Buergreens #'kdy-dr-gri'n. 2. . flex.) 


The fruit is an acorn: like the common oat. | 


RE 2 4 in. os Os. we 


= 


Ny mensn, nim“ fish. 


Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or oak, ſays 
the gravecritick, ſignified among the Saxons, 


like robur among the Latins, not only an o 
but frength, and may be well enough de- 
rived, non incommode deduct poteſi, from axun |. 
ſtrength; by ing th the three firſt letters, | 


My #5 1s not uncom- id dle 


mon; quercus.] 


The cal-tree hath tat flowers, or ine | 


which conſiſt of a great number of ſmall flender 
threads. The embryos, which are produced- at | 


remote diſtances from theſe on the ſame tree, do | 
afterwards become acorns, which are produced in | 
hard ſcaly cups: the leaves are ſinuated. The 
ſpecies are five. 


Miller. 
He return d with his libs bound with oak. 


Tr Shale. 


— - 


He lay along: 
Under a an 1 whoſe antique root peeps out 


Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shak. 


No tree beareth ſoi many baſtard fruits as the oa 
for beſides the acorns, it beareth galls, oak apples, 
oak nuts, which are inflammable, and oak berries, 


ſticking cloſe to. the body of the tree without 
Bacon Natural H. iftory. } 


The 3 oak, the patriarch: of the trees, 


Shoots rifing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: 
Three centuries he grows, and three he flays * 
Zo ws I in Kate; and i in three more decays. 


e 


An «ak growing from a plant to a great tree, and 
then lopped, is till the ſame al. 


Locke. 

A light earthy, flony, and ſparry matter, in- 

cruſted and affixed to oa leaves. Moodeva rd on Fof. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy We 


Pope. 


The wood of this tree is actounted very good ſor 


many ſorts of tools and utenſils; and affords the 
moſt durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 


„ inner, to ſhew how ealy it is to play the 40 KA PPLE &k-4 I. A 5 4 
1 iirature. and. deep | A , ph u. . [oa and appl. 
_. keſcarches, I will, - for the diverfion of my 


4 kind of ſpongy excreſcence: on the oak. 


Another kind of excreſcence is an exudation of. 
n joined with putrefaction, as in calnpples, 
e . are 5 3 upon the leaves of oaks. 


3 


— 


1 
ö 
F 


4 


ANC realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. "IF 


* 


BE 


R 


. 


9 


With each an baden chaplet on his head. 


lt 


NVS 


2. 4 In poetry. 


This reſolve no mortal dame, 
None but thoſe eyes cou'd have overthrown, 
The »ympb I dare not, need not name. Walk 


(from 
Relating to nymphs ; as pk. 


Tending all to nymphiſh war. Draye 


Nys, nis, [A corruption of nei. None, 


not is, Ohſolete. 
Thou findeſt fault, where nys to be found, 
And buildeſt WR work upon a weak ground. 


Spee. 


O AR 


ol. KEN, Ku. adj. om ca.] Made gf 
oak; gathered from oak. 


No nation doth equal England for oalen tim 
wherewith to build ſhips. Bacon's Advice to V. lier, 
By lot from Jove 1 am the pow'r 


Of this fair wood, and live in oalen bow'r. Muds. 


Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
Dry. 

An oakten garland to be worn on feſtivals, . 
the recompente of one who had covered a citizen 


| Aidiifon, 

Hle ſnatched a good tough oalen cudgel, ore 

gan to brandiſh it. Arbutbnot's Jobn Bull 
OA KEN TIN, Okn-pin. 1. /. An apple. 


Oakenpin, ſo called from its hardncſs, i is a laſting 
fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature 


of the WARY "pple, though not in form. 


Mortimer, 


o (Kun, & Küm, 7. 125 [A word probably 
2 formed by ſome corruption.] Cords un- 
twiſted and reduced to hemp, with which, 
mingled with pitch, leaks are ſtopped. 


They make their oatum, wherewith they calk 
the 3 of the ſhips of old ſcer and weather 


beaten ropes, when they are over ſpent and grown. 
ſo rotten as they ſerve for no other uſe but to 


make rotten eabum, which moulders and waſics 


away with every fea as s the ſhips labour and ar 


toſled. _ \ Raleivh, 
Some drive old 5 3 each ſeam and rife; 


Their left hand does the calking-iron guide; 


The rattling wallet with the right they liſt. Drydea. 


OAR, &'r. 1. /. Lane, Sax perhaps by alluſion 
to the common expreſſion of plowing the | 


water, from the ſame root with ear tv 


pow; are, Lat.] A longpole with a broad. 
end, by which veſſels are driven in the 
Water, the refiſtance made by water to the 
. _ oar puſhing on the veſſel. 


Th? cars were filver, 


Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made: 


>The water which they: beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Sha lep. Ant. and (lech. 


80 towerds a ſhip the ozr-finn'd gallies ply, 


Which wanting ſea to ride, or wind to fly, 


Stands but to fall reveng' d. Denham's Potts 


In ſhipping uch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, | ; 


Eier — boats to ſtem the flood 


learn, 
5 Or Gn-like ann did fpread FIR either ſide. 958 


- les progreſſive motion may be effected Wy 
help of ho ome 1 the . _ 


"BEL |; 
2 
: 


* 
4 8 


. 


i „ % 
58 — — — 
i N 


7. 


= 


. & 


. | O4/RYs 0' IF» adj. 


W 0457, 
#4 0 12 pty the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them | 


W 


dilate. 
7. Oar, 


> — 89 > 
* 
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nirac Kel 
them fall be like the bees. fil toc - Wilkins, 


or, *. u. [from the noun. } T0 
2 more 3 on the ruin 7 8 IP 


And oar'd wich labouring arms along the . 


: 7. Oar, o'r, 45 To impel My: NO; 


His bold 4 N . 
, the contentious waves he kept, and ard 
Hong with his. good. arms in luſty ſtrokes 
To th” ſhore. Sbhaleſp. Tempest. 
ain oar.] HAS the 
r uſe of oars- — | 
. The ſwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. | Milton. 
His hair tratsforms to down, his fingers meet, 
In gr films, and ſhape his oary feet, Addiſon. 


dest. u. , A kiln. Not in uſe. 


immediately to the ot or kiln, to be dried. 
Mortimer. 


oneng, St-KAk. . %. [oat and cake] cake 


made of the meal of oats. 
Tae 2 blue ſtone they make haver or . 
upon, and lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. 
Peacham. 


orrex, Std, adj. [from oat.) Made of oats ; 


bearing oats. | 
When ſhepherds pipe on daten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks. Shateſp. 


| ; OATH, #th. 1. / [aith, Goth. as, Sax. The 


diſtance between the "noun oath, and the 
verb fear, is very obſervable, as it may 
ſhew that our oldeſt dialet is formed from 


different languages.] An affirmation, ne- 


gation, or promiſe, corroborated by the at- 
teſtation of the Divine Being. 

Read over Julla's heart, thy firſt beſt „ 
For whoſe dear ſake thou then did'ſt rend thy faith 
Into a thouſand ore; and all thoſe oaths © * 


Deſcended i into perjury to love me. 
3 All the oath-rites ſaid, 
F F I then aſcended het adorned bed. Chapman. 


We have conſultations, which inventions ſhall 
be publiſhed, which not: and take an oatb of ſe- 


= crecy for the'concealing of thoſe which we think 
ſi to keep ſecret. | | 


Bacon. 


"Thoſe called to any office of truſt, are bound 
by an cash to the faithful diſcharge of it: but an 


eth is an appeal to God, and therefore can have | 


no influence, except. upon thoſe who believe that 
he is. | - Swift. 


OwTHABLE, &th-Abl. 1 Thom cath. A 
Word not uſed.] Capable of Og an oath ; 


adminiſtered. 


Vou're not TTY „ 
 Altho' Finow you'll Wear 5 


Into ſtrong ſhudders th' immortal 8 She. 


E real.] Perjury ; : me. violation of an 


His oathbreating | he io thus, We e 
By now forfwearing that he is forſworn. thats; 


One, &tmalt. „ /, (ont and. ae} 


Malt made of oats. 


In Kent they brew with one half — 4 
the other half barleymalt. Morii mer. 


. ö t-mél. u. "Þ 1 5 and meal. 


— Wade. by: grinding oats. 

. Vatmeal and butter out rd 

. hop the head; ke rid "hon 
neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

0 aſhes; leather, 'oatmeal, bran, 21775 chalk, Gay! | 


| Ox TMEAL, 85 temel. u. Yo [panicum.] An herb. 


\ Ainſworth, 
oe Bin. 1 9 Sax. ] 99 1 
5 ngland is generally given to horſes, 
beans 9 the 1 | 


"41 


2 6 


Slot. 1 


| OaruaREs KING, '&th-bre-king, xn. ſ. Loath 5 


Arbulbnot on 2 | 


1 


the contrary. 


0 BD 


It is of the graſs-leaved tribe; the flowers have 
no petals, and are. diſpoſed in a looſe panicle: 
the grain is catable. The meal makes tolersdle 1 
good bread. | Miller. 
The oats have eaten the W Sha leſp. 
It is bare mechaniſm, no otherwiſe produced 


nuation of the particles of moiſture. Locke. 
For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley 

| raw firſt, and the os? ftraw laſt, Mortimer Huſt. 
His horſe? s allowance of oats and beans, was 
greater than the journey required. See. 
OA'TTHISTLE, 0't-thisl, 2. /. [oat and thiſle.] 
An herb. Ainſworth. 


| OzAmBULA'TION, Ob-am-bii-li-ghin. 2. / 


[obambulatio, from obambulo, Lat.] The act 
of walking about. 
To OB Duck, öb-dü's. v. a. [obduco, Lat.] 

To draw over as a covering. 
No animal exhibits its face in the native CO» 


with feathers, hair, or a cortex that is ebduced 
over the cutis. Hale. 


OzDvc'TiON,: öb-dük“-shün. 1. C. [from ob- 


or lay! ing a Cover. 
-OBpvu'racy, db-du'-re-s 
rate.] Inflexible ere} 1mpenitence ; 
hardneſs of heart. 
Thou think*ſt me as far in the Devil's book; as 
thou and Falſtaff, for obduracy and perſiſteney. 
Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
God may, by a mighty grace, binder the abſo- 
lute completion of ſin in final obduracy. 


Lat.] | 
1. Hard of ark, ; inflexibly obſtinate i in ill; 

hardned ; impenitent. | | 

Oh! let me teach thee for thy father's Lake, 


thee ; 
Be not ebdurate, open thy deaf ears. Shakeſp. 
If when you make your pray'rs, 
God ſhould beſo obdurate as yourſelves, | 
How would it fare with your departed ſouls ? Shak. 
Women aregoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou dern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorleleſs. 
Sbateſp. 
To convince the proud what ſigns avail, 
Or wonders move th obdurate to relent; 
"IEF harden'd more, by what might more re- 
claim. e. 
Obdurate as you are, oh! Ee at leat 
My dying rer and grant my laſt requeſt. 
Dryden. 
2. Hardned; firm; ſtubborn : : always with 
ſome degree of evil. 


heart obdyrate againſt whatſoever inſtructions to 
-  Hogker. 
A pleaſing ſorcery could charm *: 88 
Pain for a while, or anguiſh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th' obdurate bright; 
With ſtubborn: ee as with triple ſteel. 


durate heart, but it preſently flies off and rebounds 

from it. It is impolſible for a man to be thorough 
paced in ingratitude, till he has ſhook off all fet- 

ters of pity und paſßon. 17 Soutb. 
3. Harſh; rugged. 


\ They joined the WY rer conſonants avith- 
St. 


vowel, 


b- du! 


out one inter venin 
a RATrELY, et- IV. kat {from 


nitently. 

Onpu RATENESS, p- dd tt · nis. n. [from 
obdurate.] Stubborn neſs 3 ; inflexibi ity; 7 im- 

penitence. 

} OBDURA'TION. Sb-dä-3 -shun. u. 4 [from 

obdurate.] Hardneſs of beat; een: 


— 


5 N nels, 


% 


l * . 


Le 


than the turning of a wild oatteard, by the inſi- 


Dia. ö 


South, * 
OBDU'RATE, Sb⸗ dUu'-ret. adj. [obduratus, | 


e e, 
No fach thought ever ſtrikes his marble, - 


lour of its Kin but man; all others are covered | 


ductio, obduco, Lat.] The act of covering, Ha 
SY 2 2 [from obdu- 


_ obdurate.] Stubbornly ;/ inflexibly z' impe4 


| 
I 
| 


ba 


OBE 
What ain it had given them to think, to 
their greater obduration in evil, that through a fro. 
ward and wanton deſire of innovation, we did 
conſtrainedly thoſe things, for which conſcience 
was pretended ? Hooket, 


This barren ſeaſon is always the reward of ob- 
ſtinate obduration. 


OnDv'RED, öb-dü'rd. adi. [obduratus, Lat. ] 
Hardned 3 inflexible ; impenitent. ö 
This ſaw his hapleſs foes, but ſtood obdur'd, 
And to rebelliovs fight rallied their pow'rs _ 
Inſenſate. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


OBE/DIENCE, 6-b&-dzhens. 2. / (obedience, Fr. 
obedienlia, Lat.] Obſequiouſneſs ; ſubmif- 
fion to authority ; compliance with com- 

mand or prohibition, 
If you violently proceed againſt him, it would 


ſhake in pieces the heart of his obedience. Sbaleſp. 
| Thy huſtand | 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands, . 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience. Shateſp. 


of ſin unto death, or of obedience unto righteoul- 
neſs. 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange 
obedience to a commiſſion, for men ſo furiouſly aſ- 


ſailed, to hold their hands. Bacon. 
In vain thou bidſt me to forbear, TELLS 
Obedience were rebellion here. | Cowley, 


Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou add want, 
Obedience to the law of God, impos'd 
On penalty of death, 


ſpirit to WET us to forſake our ſins, and to walk 
: in obegience to him. Duty of 1; . 


of angels, and rational beings on earth, are to live 


| '| - unto God, as rational beings in heaven live unto 
That gave thee life, when well he might have ſlain | 


Him. Law, 


OBE/DIENT, 6-he' -dzhint. | adj. [obediens, 
Lat.] Submiſſive to authority; compliant 


85 with command or prohibition ; obſequious, 
To this' end did I write, that I might know 


the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in all 

things. a 1 es ii. 9. 
| Fo this her mother's plot 

She, ſeemingly cbedient, likewiſe hath 


| Made promiſe, Sbabyp. Merry . 


Religion hath a good influence upon the people, 


able one towards anether. | 

| The chief his orders gives; the abedient band, 
With dus Coſer vance, Wait the ve rh command, 
SP ” 1 oper 


dientiel, Fr. from e We to 
the rule of obedience. 

Faith is ſuch as God will _ of Shes it af- 
” fords fiducial . reliance on the promiſes, and, obe- 
- diential ſubmiſſion to the- command. Hammond, 


4 f 4 Faith is then perfect, when it produces i in us a 


fiduciary aſſent to whatever the goſpel has reveal- 
ed, 7 an aue ſubmiſſion to the commands. 


obedlient.] With obedience. 


* towards the Divine Majeſty, and molly and 
- charitably towards men 


On#'1548es; S.be“-säns. N [obeifence) 
This word is formed by corruption from 
abaiſance an act of reverence.]" A bow: 


inclination of the body or knee. 
05 Bartholomew my page, . 
See dreft i in all ſuits like a Indy. 5 


I 9 unto the kin EY 


| | N OOTY | 


Hammond. | 


7 
r = n 
P ts Io. OR 


His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether 


Rom. iv. 16. N 


| Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 
Ye We muſt beg the grace and aſſiſtance of God's - 


The obedience of men is to imitate the obedience 


to make them obedient to government, aud peace- 
Tillotſon. 


i NTIAL, ö. be- azbla' chal. adj. [obe- 


Sometimes the very cuſtom of evil makes the |. 


Male Preparation for Death, | 
TN ro Pe --b&-dzhdnt<15. add. {from 15 


We ſhould behave ourſelves ods ad * : 


a courteſy; an act of reverence. . * 


Then call him Madam, do him All tee Shak, ; 75 


* 


—.— 


7 "ot 
* 
Fo. 

*. 
N 

_ 
200 
1 


9 
Ts The lords and live paid 
| Their homage, with a low eine made; 


And ſeem d to venerate the ſacred ſhade. Dryd. 5 


Ov'EL15K, Sb-EI-lek. 1. /. Lobeliſeus, Lat.] 
1. A magnificent high piece of ſolid 3 2502 
or other fine ſtone, having uſually four 
* faces, and leſſening upwards by degrees, 
till it ends in a point like a pyramid. 
Jarris. 
Between the ſtatues obeliſks were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphicks grac'd. 
opts 
2. A mark of cenſure in the margin of a book, 
in the form of a dagger [J. 

He publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septuagint, 
having compared it with the Hebrew, and noted 
by aſteriſks what was defective, and by obeliſts 
what redundant. Grew. 


OBEQUITA'TION, Ob- Uk-kwi-tY-obhn, n. f. 


(from obequito, Lat.] The act of riding 


| about. : 

OBERRA'T1ION, K n. ſ. [from 
oberro, Lat.] The act of wandering about. 
_ OBE/SE, 6-b&s. adj. [obeſus, Lat.] Fat; 

loaden with fleſh. 
 OBe'sENESS, 6-b& 's-nls, 

OBe/s1TY, &$-b6s'-8it-y. 

. incumbrance of fleſh, 


n. ſ. [from obeſe.] 


On theſe many diſeaſes depend; as on the. 


ſtraitneſs of the cheſt, a phthiſis; on the largeneſs 
of the veins, an n ; on their ſmallneſs, 
obeſity. 
20 Onr'y, 6- be. v. a. lobeir, Fr. . 
ait, 
1. To pay ſubmiſſion to; to comply with, 
from reverence to authority. 
| The will of Heav'n 5 | 
Zee done in this and all things! I ob:y. Shake. 
Il am aſham'd, that women are ſo ſimple 
Io ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
- When they are bound to > ſerve, love, and obey. 
R Shakeſpþ. 
Let not ſim reign in your mortal body, that ſhe 
5 thould obey it in 1 luſts thereof. Romans, vi. 12. 
l ancient Britons yet a ſceptred king obeyed. 
| Drayton. 
Waas ſhe thy God, that her thou didſt obey, _ 
Before his voice? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. ; 
Alrick and India ſhall his pow'r obey, 
| 1 He fhall extend his propagated fway | 2 
Beyond the ſolar year, Without the ſtarry way. 
Dryden. 


* C4 had formerly ties to before the | 


Perſon obeyed, which Aadiſon has men- 
| tioned as one of A . s latiniſms ; but 
it is frequent in old writers; when we 
© borrowed the French. word we borrowed 
the ſyntax, adein au roi. 


He commanded the trumpets to . to which 


the two brave knights abeying, they performed 
their courſes, breaking their ſtaves. Sidney. 
Ĩ he flit bark, obeying to her mind, 
Forth launched r as the did deſire. Spenſer. 
His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Romans, 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Vet 15 their general 's voice they ſoon obey'd. 
Won 5 Milton, 
Ohr, Sbdzbekt., 1. Th lodjet, Fr. 65 
j;ectum, Lat.] 
1. That about which any power or e is 
mployed. : 

| Ws Pardon | | 
The flat unrais d ſpirit, that hath dar d. 

On this unworthy ſcaffold, to bring forth  _ 
So great an object. Shateſp, Henry V. 


- They are her fartheſt reaching inſtrument, . 
a they no beams unto their object ſend ; 5 

Blut all the rays are from their objed; ent, Cs”, 
1 And in the eyes with Ron 1 8 85 ee, Die. | 


8 EATS 
n 


Morbid fatneſs - 


Grew's Coſmol. 


1 ſon to b jec⸗ ogainſt too many of its profeſſors; but 
; againſt th 


* 8 Dryden. 


ficulties in furniſhing greater ſupplies. 


— 


OBJ 


The obj + of true faith is, either God himſelf, | 


or the word of 30d : God who is believed in, and 
the word of God as the rule of faith, or matter 
to be believed. Hammond. 

The act of faith is applicated to the cbjec ac- 
cording to the nature of it; to what is already 
paſt, as paſt; to What is to come, as ſtill to 


come ; to that which is preſent, as it is {till pre- 


ſent, Pearſon. 
Thoſe things in ourfelves, are the only proper 
objects of our zeal, which, in others, are the un- 
queſtionable ſubjects of our praiſes. Spratt. 
Truth is the object of our underſtanding, as good 
is of the will. Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 
As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, ſo let your | 
own ſoul be the biet of your daily care and at- 
tendance. Law. 
2, Something preſented to the ſenſes to raiſe 
any affeQion or emotion in the mind. 
Diſhoncur not your eye | 
By throwing it on any other object. Shakeſp. 
Why elſe this double oljec in our fight, 
Of flight purſu'd in the air, and o'er the ground. 
Milton. 
This paſſenger felt ſome degree of concern, at 
the ſight. of ſo moving an object, and therefore 
withdrew. Aliterbury. 
3. {In aan, 
ſomewhat elſe. | 


The accuſative after a verb 5 or a ſen- | 


" tence in room thereof, is called, by grammarians, 
the objec of the verb. Clarle. 


Onnen, ob-dzhäkt-gläs. 1. J Glaſs 
. remoteſt from the eye, 


An objefglaſs of a teleſcope I once mended, by | 


grinding it on pitch with putty, and leaning ealily 
on it in the grinding, leſt the putty ſhould ſcratch 
it. Newton's Opticks. 
79 OnJE'cT, öb-dzhékt“. v. a. lohjecter, Fr. 
ob icio, objectum, Lat.] | 
1. To oppoſe; to preſent in oppoſition. | 
Flowers growing ſcattered in divers beds, will 


5 ſhew more ſo as that they be ohject to view at once. 


Bacon, 
Pallas to their eyes 
The miſt objefed, and condens d the ſkies, | Pope. 
1. To propoſe as a charge criminal; or a rea- 


fon adverſe: with to or again 
Were it not ſome kind of b emiſh to be like 
unto Infidels and Heathens, it would not ſo uſually 
be objedtcd; men would not think it any advantage 
in the cauſe of religion to be able therewith juſtly 
to charge their adverſaries. Hooker. 
The bock requireth due examination, and giveth 
| liberty to objec? any crime againſi ſuch as are to be 
ordered. Mpbitgiſie. 


Men in all aeltere 5e find eaſe to be of the | 


negative ſide, and affect a credit to ohje& and fore- 
tel difficulties; for when propoſitions are denied, 
there is an end of them; but if they be allowed, 
it requireth a new work; which falſe point of 
wiſdom is the bane of buſineſs, Bacon. 
The old truth was, object ingratitude, and ye 
ob;e& all crimes: and is it not as old a truth, is it 


not a higher truth, objec? rebellion, and ye obje2.| 


all crimes, Holiday. 
This the adverſaries of faith have too much rea- 


e faith itſelf nothing at all. 
It was obj-0d againſt a late painter, that he dre w. 
many graceful pictures, but few of them were like. 


Others object the poverty of the nation, and dif- 
Addiſon, 

There was. but this ſingle fault that Eraſmus, 
though an enemy, could object to him. Atterbury. 


OnJ2/cT10N, 0b-dzhek” ahün. 1 17. lehecb ian, i 


Fr. obje#:0, Lat. 


poſition. | 
2. Criminal _.” FN 


3. Adverſe argument 


4. Fault found. 


O'BJECTIVE, db/-dzh&k-tiy. 


Any thing influenced by 


— 


Spratt. | 


OBL 


Speak on, Sir, 


1 Fr your 4 objefions. Shakeſp. Henry Vit 


There is ever between all eſtates a ſe 
I know well this ſpeech is the o6jection 2 
deciſion ; and that it is after refuted. 
| Whoſoever makes ſuch obje&t/ons againſt an 
potheſis, hath a right to be heard, let his + 
and genius be what it will. 


eret wy 
nd not 


* 


mg 
Burg, 
I have ſhewn your verſes to ſome, why h 
made that objection to them. Walſo, Lia 
adj, [objep; 
Fr. ohjectus, Lat.] hy 
1. Belonging to the object; contained in ti 
object. 

Certainty, according to the ſchools, is dite. 
guiſhed into obje&ive and ſubjective. 2 
certainty is when the propoſition is certainly ty 
in itſelf ; and ſubjective, when we are certain g 
the truth of it. The one is in things, the other 
our minds. Wut Ladd 


2. Made an object; propoſed as an objet, 
reſiding in objects. 

If this one ſmall piece of nature ſtill afordsney 
matter for our diſcovery, when ſhould we be E 
to ſearch out the vaſt treaſuries of oliacive H. 
ledge that lies within the compaſs of the univcri! WA 


Hale's Origin of Matin 


 O'BJECTIVELY, 6b'-dzhek-ti 7280 adv, (from 


objective. 
1. In manner of an object. 

This may fitly be called a determinate ida, 
when, ſuch as it is at any time objetively in th 
mind, it is annexed, and without variation dete. 
mined to an articulate ſound, which is to be ſtez6s 
ly the ſign of that ſame object of the mind. Lick 


1 
1 
. 


2. In the ſtate of an object. 


The baſiliſk ſhould — deſtroyed, in regard is 

| Grſt receiveth the rays of his antipathy and v. 
nomous emiſſion, which ,obje&;vely move his ſaſt 
Brown, 


O'njzerivanues, Jb/-dzh&k-tiv-nls. 1. 


[from objective. The ſtate of being an ob- * | 

ject. 
Is there ſuch a motion or object i vengſi of exttt 

nal bodies, which produceth light ? The facly 

of light is fitted to receive that impreſſion cs 


 eetiveneſs, and that objetiveneſs fitted to that 


. culty. Hale's Origin of Marlid 


| OnJe' eTOR, öb-dzhek'- tür. =: . {from oljed) 


One who offers objections; one who rai 
difficultics. 
But theſe obje&ors muſt the cauſe upbraid, 
That has not mortal man immortal made. Blas 
Let the objectors conſider, that theſe irregulate 
ties muſt have come ſrom the laws of mean 
1109 
Onir, Gb “-t. [a . of obiit, or ch 
wit.] Funeral obſequies. Ainſrori 


To OBJU'RGATE, $b-dzhar-git. v. * 


jurgo, Lat.] To chide; to reprove. 


OBJURGA'T1ON, $-dzbar-g3 -6hn. 1. /. ll 


urgatio, Lat] Reproof ; reprehenhon- 
1 Tf tlrere be no wit Rberty, but all things 
to paſs by inevitable neceſſity, then what au 
interrogations and „ and reprbeut 
and expoſtulations? Brant 


Os30'k&aTOREY, b-dzhür- Bl. tür 4 


lag ur gator ius, Lat.) Reprefrenfory; a 
patory ;; chiding. 


OBLa'TE, db-IVt, adj. [oblatus, Lat. Flate 


at the poles. Uſed of a ſpheriod. 
By gravitation bodies on this globe 


il pr 


25. d though al ne 
1. The act of preſenting any thing in ops | towards its center, though not eh 


reaſon of the oblate ſpheroidical figure ol of het 
ariſing f from its diurnal rotation: about its 


28 05 5 gl Pac | 


. ö OBL 


OB% - 


perſons, A men of all conditions, and in rela- 
tion to the precepts, requiring the performance 8 
of all the evangelical commands. Pearſon. 
Religion obliges men to the practice of thoſe | 
virtues which conduce to the preſervation of our 
health. ; Tillotfon. 
The hw muſt obli ige in all precepts, or in none. 
If it oblige in all, all are to be obeyed; if it oblige 
in none, it has no longer the authority of a law. 
Rogers. 


0 L. 
Ib-A-shän. 5. [oblation, Fr. 


An offeriog; a ſacrifice; 
of worſhip or 


Ozt1904 TION, Sb-N-kwä.-shün- 1. 7 cob. 
quatio, from obliguo, Lat.] Declination from 
ſtraightnefs or perpendicularity; obliquity. 

The change made by the ob/iquatior of the eyes, 
is leaſt in un of the denſeſt than in thin ſul- 
ſtances. Newton's Optichs, 

OBLIQU E, 0b-It/k. adj. (oblique, Fr. e | 

LAI 

1. Not direct; not perpendicular; not 


offered as an 
picture befare her, 275 | 


xd. the 
3 mh Qraight tears followed, as if | 


2 ho ed with ſuch 
: th 52 of duty ought to be honoured wi . — 
conceive in the oblation of Jephtha? 8 
Ne not a natural but a civil kind of death, 
Brown. 


W 

} 

5 | fs Pang South, Since love obliger not, I from this hour When obligue Saturn ſat in the houſe of th' e N Þ 
fue kind ob/ation of a falling tear. Dryden. Aſſume the right of man's deſpotic power. Dryden. If ſound be ſtopped and repercuſſed, it cometh _ 5 
 __ Behold the coward, and the brave, Vin wretched creature, how art thou milled, about on the other ſide in an oblique line. Bacon 5 

e All make oblations at this ſhrine. Swift, | To think thy wit theſe godlike notions bred! _ A > 8 bag " 
20 TA'TION, 6b-I8k-tA -shin. u. /. [o- Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, Th . 1 p of a 5 5 1 h o 

: OBLEC Lat. 5 Delight; pleaſure. But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind: | un, 1 : 
ran, Lat.] Deligh 5 ; While by fix'd laws, and with a juſt return, 5 
9 O'BLIGATE ö -I. gat. v. 4. [obligo,  Reveal'd religion firſt inferm d thy ſight, They feel twelve hours that ſhade, for twelve that 4 
** LD, To bind by contract or duty. And reaſon ſaw not, till faith ſprung the light. 7 burn y Prior f 
. 1 OBLIGA'T! ION, 6b-15-ga' -Shun. 2. /. [obligatio, 53 Ty 7 us own Iirepgth $0 heaven would Bavaria's ſtars muſt be accus'd which ſhone, 4 


F tion from the world. 
3 worth to the oblation, as to God's 


tance, ſets the pooreſt giver upon the ſame 


from ob/ig9, Lat. obligation, Pr.] 


In filial obligation „for ſome term, 
Jo do obſequious ſorrow. 
There was no means for him as a Chriſtian, to 
fatify all obligations both to God and man, but to 
offer himſelf for a mediator of an accord and peace. 


ing ſuch evidence, as in itſelf 1 is ſufficient for their 
conviction. - 


early cultivated the genius you have to arms. Dryd. 
No ties can bind, that from conſtraint ariſe, 
Where either's forc' d, all obligation dies. Granville. 


Z 1 2. An act which binds any man to ſome per- 


formance. 

The heir of an obli ged perſon is not bound to 
make reſtitution, if the obligation paſſed only by a2 
perſonal act; but if it paſſed from his perſon to his 
eſtate, then che eſtate paſſes with all its burthen. 


Where is the oblipetion of any man's making 
me a eh of what he does not care for himſelf ? 
L' Eftrange. 


.the merits of Gideon, and the obligation he had 


z | - laid upon them, that they tender him the regal 


and hereditary en of that people. South. 


trary to acts of parliament, ang therefore void. 


1. To bind; to impoſe: obligation ; th com- 


pe to ſomething. 


Catholick, in reference to the pniverſal obedience 
ich it preſcribeth; hoth/ in oak of the 
a W > 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Bacon s Henry Vl. 
8 Nothing can be more reaſonable than that fuch | ; 
= creatures ſhould be under the obligation of accept- 


Wilkins. 
The better to gulf this obligation, you have 


3 Taylor Rule of Holy Living. 
3. Favour: by which one'is bound to gratitude. 


7's quick a ſenſe did ihe e 


All theſe have moved mes and ve 77 there 
pe: me to commend theſe my labours to your 


| 5 patronage. 4 > White. 
| Fe church Path been thought fit to be called 8 


- 


If this pa Wat is obligatory on them, it / is con- 


. .  Oblige his honour with a boundleſs truſt. Waller. 


| ö 


He that depends upon another, muſt 


To thoſe hills we are obliged for all our metals, 
and with them for all ** conveniencies and com- 
forts of life. 
3. * pleaſe; to a | 
4294 man gets more by obliging his inferiour, 
diſdaining him; as a man has a greater 
re. by ſowing and dreſſing his ground, 
than he can have by trampling upon it. 
Some natures are ſo ſour and ſo ungrateful, 8 
that they are never to be obliged. LZ*Eftrange. | 
Happy the people, who preſerve their honour, 
By the ſamie duties that oblige their prince | 
Aaddiſon s Cato. 
OBL!YGee, Gb-Ix-dzhe“. n. /. [from oblige. 
The perſon bound by a legal or written 
Contract. 
OBL1/GEMENT, 8. blldzh-mͤnt. n. 7. [oblige- 
ment, Fr.] Obligation, 


vine or human obligement, that you lay upon me. 


Milton: Education. 
1 this fair princeſs but one minute ſtay, 


A look from her will your obligements pay, Dryden. 
OBLI'GER, 6-blt'-dzhir. 2. % He who binds 
by contract, 
OB8L1'G1xG, &-blt-dzhing. part. adj. [obligeant, | 
Fr. from oblige.-] Civil; complaifant ; re- 
ſpectful; engaging. 


in my paper. 
I fee her taſte Ach nauſeous draught, 


 OnL1i'GInGNEss, * u. 75 end 
. obliging.) © 
To Obligation-z 7 force. No 
They look into them not to weigh the 


tions: not to direct "BHI but mend n 
cations. | 


1 2. e png. 


2» To indebt ; to lay obligations of gratitude. |  Taliehs : Y 


And would not be obliged to God for more. Dryd. | 


Bentley. 


South, | 


I will not reſiſt, whatever it is, either of di- b 


Nothing could be more obliging and reſpectful 


Addiſon, | 


neſs, but to, quarrel the difficulty of the injunc- 5 monuments. 
Let men 8 . as be in 


One by his view 


Mlought deem him born with ill-diſpos'd ſkies, 


That fatal day the mighty work was done, 


1, The binding power of any oaths: vow, ider in With rays eb/ique upon the gallic ſun, Prior. 
| g train, | 
duty; , . father loſt a fathe wp... 7:4 3 all th' oblig d deſert, and all the vain, Pe" og 1 tage FY ME 1 3 
; She waits or to the ſcaffold or the cell. Pope. 1 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 


Criticks form a general character from the ob- 


ſervation of particular errors, taken in their own 

oblique or imperfect views; which is as unjuſt, as 

to make a judgment of the beauty of a man's body, 
from the ſhade it caſts i in fuch and ſuch a poſition. 

Broome. 

2. Not direct; indirect; by a ſide N 

HFlas he given the lie 

In circle, or oblique, or ſemicircle, 

Or direct parallel; you muſt challenge * Shak. 


3. {In grammar.) Any caſe i in nouns except 
the nominative. 


' OBLYQUELy, 0b-lik- B. ads, [from aligns] f 
x. Not directly; not perpendicularly, - 


Of meridian altitude, it hath but twenty-three 


degrees, ſo that it plays but ebliguely-upon us, and 


as the ſun doth about the twenty-third of January. 6 


ron. 


Declining from the noon of day, | 
Pope. 


The ſun obliguely ſhoots his burning ray. 


2. Not in the immediate or direct meaning. 


They haply might admit the truths obliguely 
levelled, which baſhfulneſs Per ſuaded not to en- 
duire for. | Fell. 

His diſcourſe tends obliquely to. the detracting 


from others, or the extolling of himſelf. Addiſon... : 


OBLIQUENESS, 6b-lk-nlis.7 n. / [obliquite; 
OBLYQUITY, 6b-Ilk' -wit-ty. 5 Fr. from 
oblique. ] 


the will of God in all things, carries in it a ra- 


tional reckitude or goodneſs; and to diſobey or 


lablitero, ob and litera,” Lat.] 
r. To efface any thing written. 


2. To wear out; to deſtroy : to 1 


Wars and deolations oats Oy ancient 
H. 


that unhappy contract, which has rendered them 


9 N e 
P! 


| VU, : 
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| 825 itt And fo olligingly am caught; oppoſe his will i in any thing, i e moral oblie- 
E 72 0BLYGE, $blf/dzti. 3 v. a; [obliger, Fr. | I bleſsthe hand from; whence they came, 3%“ South, 
| 6-bl&dzh. 1 obligo, Lat.] Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame. S ift r Miſeel. 7 a OBLYTERATE, bait att. v. a. 


= 0'.:1carory, 0ob'-ly- -ga-tar-Y. adj. [obliga- | than the lion's letter was, in appearance; but there 1. Deviation from phyſical rectitude; devia- | 
dire, Fr. from obligate.) Impofing an obli- BY prof _ JETS) W 384 E Eftrange. | tion from 9 or perpendicularity. | 
gation ; binding; coercive : with fo or on. Monſcigneur Strozzi has many curioſities, and | Wich elſe to feveralſpheres thou mult aſcribe,. 1 
And concerning the lawfulneſs, not only per- is very obliging to a ſtranger who deſires the fight | Mov'd contrary with thwart obliquities.. Milton. y 
miffively, but whether it be not obligatory to Chriſ- or em. QBI; 1 oaks Addiſon, | 2. Deviation from moral rectitude. | 
| tianprinees and Rates... - Bacon. Al that dif 4 ing ez e me ſee There is in rectitude, ES contrariwiſe | ; 
1 As long- as the law is obligatory, ſo long our | - 7 iy fp A one] my in me. 4 pe. in obliquity, deformity... . 4 
i E is due. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. So ob/iging that he ne er oblig Pope. | Count Rhodophill; cut out for government and | 
A people long uſed to hardſhips, look upon | OBLI'GINGLY, 6-bl?-dzhing-lp. adv. [from | high affairs, and balancing all matters in the ſcale- 1 
themſelyes as creatures at mercy, and that all im- obliging.]  Civilly ; complaiſantly. of his high Ne ae vs hath reQified all ob/i-- = 
Politions laid on them by a ſtronger hand, are le- | _ Fugenius informs me very. eb/igingly, that he | guities, „ Hlowel. b 
gd and vbligatory, . ©? Stoift, | never thought he ſhould have diſliked any paſſage For a ratio creature to 3 himſelf to- | | 
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_ OnLITERATION, öb-llt-tér- 
Lobliteratio, Lat.] Effacement; extinRion. | 


5 Jo duſty nothing. 


7 


6 * - 
3 


they may-obliterate that reproach, and 3 3 
Decay of Piety. | 
ing can no 
more refuſe to have, or alter, or blot them out, 


their mortgaged ſouls, | 
Theſe ſimple ideas, the underſta 


than a mitrour can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the 

images, which the objects ſet before it produce. 
Locke. 

Ishün. Ne . 


Conſidering the caſualties of wars, tranſmigra- 
tions, eſpecially that of the general flood, there 
might probably be an obliteration of all thoſe mo- 
naments of antiquity that ages precedent at ſome 
time have yielded. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
OBL1'v10N, db-liv'-vyun. u. /. loblivio, Lat.] 


x. Forgetfulneſs; ceſſation of remembrance. 


Water drops have worn the tones of Troy, 
And blind ob/ivion ſwallow d cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
Shakeſp. Truil. and Creſſida. 
Thou ſhouldſt have heard many things of wor- 
thy memory, which now ſhall die in oblivion, and 
thou return unexperienced to thy grave, Shakeſp. 
Knowledge is made by ob/ivion, and to purchaſe 
a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muſt 
"= and part with much we know. Brown. 


_ Can they imagine, that God has therefore for- 


t their ſins, becauſe they are tiot willing to re- 
member them? Or will they meaſure his pardon 


by their own oblivion ? South. 
Among our crimes oblivion may be ſet ; 
But tis our king's perfection to forget. Dryden. 


2. Amneſty; general pardon of crimes in a 


ſtate. 


By the act of oblivion, all offences 2aind the 


crown, and all particular treſpaſſes between ſub- | 


ject and ſubject, were pardoned, remitted, and 
utterly extinguiſhed. Davies. 


' OBL1'viovs, 6b-liv'-vyais,, adj. [obliwioſus, 


Lat.] Cauſing forgeffulneſs.  - 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote ; 
_ (Cleanſe the foul boſom, — * Macketh, 
The Britiſh ſouls | 
Exult to ſee the crowding ghoſts defrend * 
VUnnumber'd ; well-aveng'd, they quit che e cares 


Ok mortal life, and drink th — lake. Philips. | 


Oh born to ſee what none can ſee awake! 


[Behold the wonders of th' oblivious lake. Pope. 


| OBLO' NG, 6b'/-l16ng. adj. (oblong, Fr. ob- 


longus, Lat.] Longer thaw broad; the ſame 
with a rectangle parallelogram, whoſe ſides 
N uncqual. Harris. 
Wy beſt figure of a garden I eſteem an oblong 
adeſcent. 
Every particle, ſuppoſing them globular or not 
very "oblong, would be above nine million times 
their own length from any other particle. Bentley. 


| Ono NGLY, 0b-1ong'-ly. ade. [from Fong)” 


A 


In an oblong form, 
. "The ſurface of the temperate climates is larger 
than it would have been, had the globe of our 


earth or of the planets, been either ſpherical, or 


oblongly ſphexoidical. I beyne. 
OnLo' NGNE$SS, Fbalöng x ea £ [from . 
long.] The ſtate of being oblong. | 
O'BLoQUuy,. 0b -16-kwy, 1. J. [obloquar; Lat.] 
x; Cenforious ſpeech ; blame; 3 lender; re- 
ons: | 
Reaſonable nada hath freed us from be- 
ing deſervedly ſubject unto that bitter kind of 


|  - obloguy, whereby as the church of Rome doth, un- 


dex the colour of love towards thoſe things which - 


be harmleſs, maintain extremely moſt hurtful ö 


corruptions; ſo e peradventure might be up- 


braided, that under ..colour of [hatred towards: 


- thoſe things that are corrupt, we are on the other 
2 as ernene, eycn againſt moſt harmleſs 'ordi- 
. 


Temple Miſcellanies. | 


| 


| 


Hooker. 


- Here new alperkans, with 8 eblagulas; oo 
e N 8 


— 


To dews obnoxious on the graſſy floor. 


* 
5 


— 


0.BS 


Canſt thou with impious ebloquy n | 
The juſt decree of God, pronounc'd and ſworn ? 
Milton. 

Shall names, that made your city the glory of 
the earth, be mentioned with obJoguy and detrac- 
tion ? * Addiſon. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two 
true genius, if they were not ſunk under the 

cenſure and obloguy of plodding, ſervile, imitat- 

ing pedants. Suit. 
2. Cauſe of reproach; diſgrace. Not proper. 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 

Bequeathed down from many anceſtors; 

Which were the greateſt ob/oquy i th world 

In me to loſe. \, Shakeſp. 
OBMUTE'SCENCE, Sb-mü-tös-8bns 1. ſ. from 

obmuteſco, Lat.] Loſs of ſpeech. 

A vehement fear often produceth abmuteſcence. 
. © Brown. 
OBNOXIOUS, 0b-nok'-shus. adj. [obnoxius, 
Lat.] 
1. Subject. | 
1 propound a E £907 6 of rſtice in a middle 
form, between the ſpeculative diſcourſes of philo- 
ſophers, and the writings of lawyers, which are 
tied and obnoxious to their particular laws. Bacon. 
2. Liable to puniſhment. | 
All are ebzoxious, and this faulty land, 

Like fainting Heſter, does before you ſtand, 
Watching your ſceptre. Waller. 
We know ourſelves obnoxious to God's ſevere 
juſtice, and that he is a God of mercy and hateth 
fin; and that we might not have the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of his unwillingneſs to forgive, he hath ſent 
-his only begotten ſon into the world, by his diſ- 
mal ſufferings and curſed death, to expiate our 
offences. Calamy. 

Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow'rs 

Preſerveour plains, and fhield the Mantuan tow'rs, 

Obnoxious by Cremona's neighb'ring crime, 

The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhime 

Shall raiſe aloft. Dryden. 
3. Reprehenſible ; not of ſound reputation. 

Conceiving it moſt reaſonable to ſearch for pri- 
mitive truth in the primitive writers, and not to 


8 


ſuffer his underſtanding to be prepoſſeſt by the 
contrived and intereſted ſchemes of modern, and 


withal obnoxious authors, 
4. Liable; expoſed. . 
Long hoſtility had made their friendip weak 
in itſelf, and more obnoxious to jealouſies and diſ- 
truſts. Hayward. | 
But what will not ambition and revenge 
Deſcend to? who aſpires, muſt down as low 
As high he ſoar d; obnoxious firſt or laſt, 85 
To baſeſt things. Milton a Paradiſ Loft. 
Beaſts lie down, 


Fell. 


Dryden. 
They leave the government a trunk naked, de- 


fenceleſs, and ebnoxious to every ſtorm, Davenant. | 


OBxo' XIOUSNESS, Ob-nok'-shas-nis. u. / 


[from obnoxious.] Subjection; liableneſs to 


puniſhment. 

| OBnO'x10VSLY, 8-n&k'-Shbs:1, adv. [from 
obnoxious] In a ſtate of ſubjection; in the | 
ſtate of one liable to puniſhment. 


| To Opnu'B1LATE, 0b-nti'-by-lit. v. a. [obnu- 5 


bilo, Lat.] To cloud; to obſcure. 


O'noLE, db/-6l, 1. J A Lat.] In phar- 
macy, twelve grains. Ainſworth. 
'Opxe' PTION, Ob-r&p' -shin. a. .. [obreptio, 


Lat.] The act of creeping on with ſecrecy | 
or by ſurpriſe. | 


To OBRO'GATE,: db- r6/-gat. - - 0... 


diſſolution of the former. Dia. 


ſcænus 7 Lat: ] 


ape 5 ; cauſing. _—_ _ 2 | 


| 


To OBSCURE, öb-skü'r. v. a 
1. To darken; to make dark. 


4. [obro go, — 2 
Lat.] To proclaim a contrary law for the. 1 


, 5 * „ 
5 a | 


4 
| as 
* 


5 Seeneneſs. | 


— 


by And 1 ſhould be'sb/ſcur's, 
OBSOE'NE," deln. adj. laden, Br: a. 


[ 


. Immaodeſt; not agreeable to chaftty of 


| | 
- 
* 


— S 4 * 
OBS 

Chemos th? obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 
Words that were once chaſte, by N uſe 
grow obſcene and uncleanly. Watt, Lyoid, 
2. Offenſive ; diſguſting, 
A girdle foul with gr caſe binds his obſcene pars 


Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe 3 b. 
Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, 
And of the ſight obſcene ſo lately view'd. Dryd 


3. Inauſpicious; ill-omened. 
Care ſhuns thy walks, as at the chearful li ght 
The groaning ghoſts, and birds obſcene take Toke, 


Dr 
It is the ſun's fate like your's, to be FT ns 
to owls and obſcene animals, who cannot bear hi; 
luſtre. Pope's Letter, 
OBSCE'NELY, Ib- sen-. adv: [from obſcene,] 
In an impure and unchaſte manner, 


OB8CE/NENESS, Ob-8&n-nls. * Leden, 
Ovscr NITY, Ob-sEn'-ny-ty. Fr. from 0 
- ſcene.) Impurity of thought or language; 

unchaſtity ; lewdneſs. | 

Mr. Cowley aflerts plainly, that ob/cenity bas! no 
lace in wit, Dryden, 
Thoſe fables were tempered with the Italian ſen 
-verity, and free from any note of infamy or . 
Dryden, 
Thou art wickedly devout, 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 

To waſh th' ob/cenities of night away. 

No parden vile obſcenity ſhould find, 
Tho' wit and art conſpire to move your mind, Pop:. 


OBsCURAa'TiON,, 6b-sktli- r3'-shfn. n. J. lob. 
ſcuratio, Lat.] 


1. The act of darkening. 
2. A ſtate of being darkened. 


As to the ſun and moon, their ob/curation or 


Dryte, 


change of colour happens commonly before the 


eruption of a fiery mountain. Burnet, 


OBSCURE, ob-skU'r. adj. [obſcur, Fr. ab-· 
Jeur, USy Lat.] 


1. EN unenlightened; gloomy, hindring 
ht 

| Whoſo curſeth his father or mother, his lamp 

ſhall be put out in cure darkneſs, Proverbs 
Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 

The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, 

And thro! the palpable ob/cure find out 

His uncouth way ? Milton's Paradiſe La. 


2. Living in the dark. 


The owe bird clamour'd the live-long night, 
Shateſps 

3. Not eaſily intelligible; abſtruſe; difficult, 
Is explain ſome of the moſt obſcure paſſages, and 
thoſe which are moſt neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and this according to the manner wherein he uſed 
to expreſs himſelf, Dry, 


4. Not noted; not obſervable. | 
He ſays, that he is an obſcure perſon ; one, I 
ſuppoſe, that is in the dark. Atterbury. 


a. [obſcuro, Lat.) 


They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne's 
oak, with obſcured lights; which at the very in- 
fark of Falltaff's and our meeting, they will at 

once diſplay to the night. Slakeſps 
| Sudden the thunder blackens all the ſxies, 


N | And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 


Mountains on mountains, and ohſcure the pole. Pipte 


2. To make leſs vifible. 

What, -vuſt 1 hold a candle to my ſhames? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too ligit 
Why, tis an office of Aiſcovery, love, tial 


ure kim{df 


— 


Thinking by chis reti t to 


from God, he infringed the omniſciency and eſſeu- 
Brown's Pug. lp, Er. 


1 


tial ubiquity of his Maker. 
3. To make leſs intelligible. 5 


- 


o 
W 
* 8 
0 | 


ent it hath been afed i in A 
to 2285 wriung, and make it hard to 
uainted with the 1 intrigue. 

Holder. 


ER 


y the writings of learned men, as this. Wale. 
ks dogs leſs glor70Us, beautiful, or illuſ⸗ 


A trigus Think'ſt thou, vain ſpirit, thy glories are the 


ſame, 
= And ſeeſt not ſin ee thy godlike frame? 
ibo thee now by thy un rateful pride, 


+. Tat ſhows me what thy faded looks did hide, Dry. 

>< al; to make unknown. 

* non O might 1 here 

In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade | 

de, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 

= To fun or ſtarlight, ſpread their umbrage broad. 

; | Milton. 
C $5CU/RELY; Ib · skü' r- Y. adv. (from ohcure. ] 

. Not brightly; not luminouſly; darkly. 

Out of fight; privately ; without notice 

14 conf} icuoully. | 

2 FE Nos the riſe of this prodigious fire, 

| WR in mean buildings firſt ohſcurely bred, 

| From thence did ſoon to open ſtreets aſpire, 50 

” 4 Ĩ bere live retir'd, 

4 43 Content thyſelf to be ob/curely good. Addi hen. 
3. Not clearly; not plainly; darkly to the 

W mind. 

_ The woman's ſeed at firft ob/curely told, 

=] Now amplier known, thy. ſaviour and thy lord. 

- Milton. 


WOzSCU'RITY, 0b-skl'-rit-y > 
1 A ebſcurite, Fr.] 
=. Darkneſs ; want of light. - - 
101 a day of darkneſs and obſexrity, tribulation 
ud anguiſh upon the earth. Eſther, xi.8. 
WE - Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ſtar, 
= It would not form one thought dark as mine are: 
WE 1 could lend them o/cureneſs now, and ſay, 
= Out of myſelf there ſhould be no more day. Donne. 
. Unnoticed ſtate; privacy. A 
= You are not for 1 deſign'd, 
A But, like the ſun, muſt cheer all human kind. Dry 
„ 2 Darkneſs of meaning. 

I Not to mention that ohſcurenęſe that attends pro- 
WE phetic raptures, there are divers things knowable 
== by the bare light of nature, which yet are ſo un- 


"Tues Lat. 


2 eaſy to be ſatisfactorily underſtood by our imper- 


= fc& intellects, that let them be delivered in the 

cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves will 
yet appear obſcure, - Boyle on Colours. 
in it: nf cauſes of obſcurity did readily occur to 
we. Locke. 
HH What lies beyond our poſitive idea towards in- 
Ws finity, lies in obſcurity, and has the undeterminate 
= - of a negative idea, wherein I know I do 
Wo ot comprehend all I would, it being too large for 
Ws 3 finite capacity. 


4 [OBsEcRA'TION, $b-88-krY-abiin-; 3. fe Lobſe- 


7 | plication, 
| That theſe were com rehended n 
manifeſt from the old FA 


5 Fr. I know not whether this word be not 
3 anciently miſtaken for exequies, exequiæ, 


rived from ob/equi 
. Funeral rites; 3 ſolemnities. 


| * in 2 great battle deprived of life, his 
Wee bi ing not more ſolemnized by the tears of 
partakers, than the blood of his enemies. Sidu. 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 

this lateft favour at my hand; _ 


living honour'd thee, and being dead, 


— 


28 


q That this part of ſacred ſcripture had difficulties 


Locle. 


| orm of obſccration. Stilling fl. 
Wo rwwwine Ob/-8E-kwyz. 2. ,. [obſequies, 


this word, Rene + is — * | 


There is ſcarce any duty which has been ſo ob= | 


ſo eb/zquious to the father, that you give juſt cauſe 


Woz5cv' RENESS, Gb-okt' 1 1. 4 lehſeu- 


cratio, from ofecro, Lat.] Sutreaty ; 3 ſup- 


| 


Was Dorilaus valiantly requitin ing his | 
e, 


: 


2 


1 ſpare the widows tears, their woeful cries, 
And howling at their huſbands obſequies ; 


How Theſeus at theſe fun'rals did affiſt, - 
And with what 3 the mourning dames diſmiſt. 


Dryden. 
His body al be royally interr'd, 
I will, myſelf, 
Be the chief mourner at his ele © Dryden, 


Alas! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, : 
Go, birds, and calebrats his obſequies. Creech, 


properly. 
Or tune a ſong of victory to me, 


OBSE/QUIOUS, 06b-8C'-kwy-us. adj. [from 
obJequium, Lat.] 
r. Obedient ; compliant; not reſiſting. 
Adore not ſo the riſing fon, that you forget the 
father, who raiſed you to this height; nor be you 


to the ſon to ſuſpect that you neglect him. Bacon. 
At his command th' up- rooted hills retir'd 
Fach to his place; they heard his voice, and went 
Obſequious. - Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
I follow'd her; ſhe what was honour knew, 
And, with 5" EN majeſty, approv'd | 
My pleaded reaſon, * 
See how th ob/equious wind and liquid air 
The Theban ſwan does upward bear. Corvley, 
| A genial cheriſhing heat acts ſo upon the fit and 
obſequious matter, as to organize and faſhion it ac- | 
cording to the exigencies of its own nature. Boyle. 
His ſervants weeping, 
Obſequious to his orders, bear him hither, Addiſon. 
The vote of an aſſembly, which we cannot re- 
concile to public good, has been conceived in a 
private brain, afterwards ſupported by an obſequious 
party. S roi 


real; ſuch as the rites of funerals require. 
i Vour father loſt a father; 
That father his; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, | 
To do obſequious ſorrow  Shakeſp. Wants: 


OrsE/qQuiouUSLY, öb- 88. kwy- Us - Iy. adv. 
[from obſequious. 3 
1. Obediently ; with compliance. 
They riſe, and with reſpectful awe, a 
At the word giv'n, ob/equiouſly withdraw. ' Dryden. 
Me cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould 
| readily and obſequiouſly quit his own opinion, and 
embrace ours with a blind reſignation. Locke. 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies, with funeral 
rites 3 ; with reverence for the dead. 
Ia while obſequioufly lament | 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter; | Shakeſp. 


OBs8z/qQUIOUSNESS, ôb-se-kwy-Us-nis. u. , 
(from ob/equious.] Obedience; compliance. 
They apply themſelves both to his intereſt and 
humour, with all the arts of flattery and ob/equiouſ- | 
| neſs, the ſureſt and the readieſt way to advance a 
man. South, 
OBSE'RVABLE, Ob-z&r'-v6bl,. adj. [from ob- 
ſerwo, Lat. 
as may delerve notice. 
| They do bury their dead with obſervable cere- 
monies. | Abbot. 
Theſe proprieties affixed unto bodies from con- 
fiderations deduced from eaſt, weſt, or thoſe .- 
ſervable points of the ſphere, will not be juſtified 
from ſuch foundations. Brown. 


wo 


+ —, Woodward's Natural Hi fury. 
The great and more obſervable occaſions of ex- 


Or to thyſelf, ſing thine own og Craſbarv. 
Him I'll ſolemnly attend, 7 80 | 

With ſilent ob/equy and funeral train, 

Home to his father's houſe. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


I took a juſt account of every olſervable eircum- 
ſtance of the earth, Kone, metal, or other matter, | 
from the ſurface quite down to the bottora of the | 


: pit, and entered it carefully into a journal, 


2. It is found in the ſingular, perhaps! more 


Milton , Paradi iſe Left. \ 
| 5. Careful obedience. 


2. In Shakeſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify, fune-" | 


Remarkable ; eminent; ſuch | 


| 


F 


— 


5 


— 


Lie , e hay 2 


O BS 
Onez/rvanLy, db-rdr' -v6b-ly. adv. [from ob- 


ſervadle.] In a manner worthy of note: 
It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear K. 


2s is ge recorded in ſome hiſtories. Brown, 


OBsSE'RVANCE, Gb-zer-vens. u. 7. [obferw> - 


ance, Fr. obſerwvo, Lat.] 
I. Reſpect; ceremonial reverence. 

In the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
Io do obſervance on the-morn of May. Shateſd. 

Arcite left his bed, reſolv'd to pay 

Obſervance to the month of merry May. Dryden. 
2. Religious rite. ; 
Some repreſent to themſelves the whole of re- 
ligion as conſiſting in a few eaſy ol/ervances, and 
never lay the leaſt reſtraint on the buſineſs or 


diverſions of this life. by ad 
3. Attentive practice. 
Uſe all th obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad oſtent 
To pleaſe his grandam. + k Shakeſp. | 


, Love rigid honeſty 
And ſtrict ob/ervance of impartial laws. Roſcommon. 
If the divine laws were propoſed to our bſer- 


vance, With no other motive than the advantages 


attending it, they would be little more than an ad- 
vice. PE s Sermons. 
4. Rule of practice. . 
There are other ſtrict obſervances 3 | 
As, not to ſee a woman. e 
We muſt attend our Creator in all thoſe ordi- 
nances which he has prelcxives to the obſervance of 
his church. | 
6. Obſervation ; attention, 
There can be no obſervation or experience of 
greater certainty, as to the increaſe of mankind, 


than the ſtrict and vigilant eb/ervance of the calou-. - 


lations and regiſters of the bills of births and 
death,. | Hale Origin of Mankind. 
7. Obedient regard; reverential attention. 
Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and 
obſervance abroad, he found himſelf engaged in 
honour to ſupport him. Wotton. 


| OBst/rvant, ob. zer vent. ali. ee 


Lat.] 
1. Attentive; ditigensy: watchful. ; 
Theſe writers, which gave themſelves to follow 
and imitate others, were obſervant ſpectators of 
thoſe maſters they admired. Raleigh, 
Wandring from clime to clime 0b/zrvant ſtray d, 


Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey d. Pope. | 


2. Obedient; reſpectful: with of. 


We are told how ohſervant Alexander was his 8 


maſter Ariſtotle, Dighy on the Soul, Dedication. 
3. Reſpectfully attentive : with / 
She now obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſun-ſer of thy various day. Pope. 
4. Meanly dutiful ; ſubmiſſive, . - 
How could the moſt baſe men attain to 8 


but by ſuch an eb/ervant ſlaviſn courſe. Raleigh. 


OBsERVANT, db-ze&r'-vent. 1. /. [This word 
has the accent on the firſt fyllable in Shake- 


be 1 A flaviſh attendant, Not in uſe; 
_ ** Theſe kind of knaves in this plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends; 
Than twenty ſilky ducking ob/ervants 

That ſtretch. their duties nicely. | PAY 


OB$ERVA'TION, db-2&r-vi-shifin, u. .. Cobhr- 
vatio, from ob erwvo, Lat. obſervation, Fr.] ; 


1. The act of obſerving, noting, or remarking. 
"Theſe cannot be in aſed by obſeruation, becauſe 
they are the rules by which me 


the thing directed by it. 


tion, 6 


2. Notion ined by obſervio note; 
e ee be 5 * : 


e, | 


wake their firſt 
apprehenſions and ob/ervations of things; as the 
being of the rule muſt be before its application to 


The rules of our es RE tak Ss | 
conduct of ſuch E as fall within our obſerva» 
hr etal Y 


=” a. One who looks on; the beholder. 


- . + 
- ' EF 
" - 
c - p „ * 
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P * 
. 
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_— 


the greateſt adyantage by making wiſe obſervations 
on our conduct, and of the events attending it. 


Watti's Logioh. 
4. Gbedlenee 3 ritual practice. 


He freed and delivered: the Chriſtian check : 


from the external ob/zrvation and obedience of all 
ſuch legal pregepts, as were not 25 and for- 
mally moral. White. | 


Oz58trvaton, bett tör- 1. , [obſerva- 


teur, Fr. from obſervo, Lat.] One that ob- * 


ſerves; a remarker. 
Ihe olſervator of the bills of mortality, hath 


given us the beſt account of the number that late | 


plagues have ſwept away. 5 Hale. 
She may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you ſay,— 
"Good er n not ſo faſt away. Dryden, 


:OB8E/RVATORY, $b-zer-v3-thr-F.. u. ,. ob- 


er vatoire, Fr.] A place built for aſtrono- 
mical obſervations. 


Another was found near the olſervatory in 
Woodward on Foſſils. | 


. Greenwich Park. 


7 OBSF'RVE, db-2brv', v. a. e 
: ober , Lat.] 

4. To watch; to regard attentively: 5 | 

| Remember, that as thine eye ob/erves others, ſo 

art thou obſerved by angels and by men. Taylor. 
2. To find by attention ; to note, 

It is ober ved, that many men who have ſeemed 

to repent when they have thought death approach- 
ing, have yet, after it hath pleaſed God to re- 


-ſtore them to health, been as wicked, perhaps | 
| OBSI'DIONAL, &þ-sld'-ykn-01. ad. [obfrediona- 


"I as ever they were. Duty of Man. 
If our idea of infinity be got from the power 
we ohhſerve in ourſelves, of repeating without end 
our own ideas, it may be demanded why we do not 
attribute infinity to other ideas, as well as theſe 
of ſpace and duration. Locke. | 
_* - Oniemayob/erve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty | 
oe well, of ſeveral other: gy, before —_ can tell 
twenty. 


3. To regard or keep religiouſly. 


bringing them out of Egypt. 


e Xii. 44. 
4. To practice ritually. 


- cumciſion, or the Sabbath. bevy 
- fo To obey ; to follow. 


To Onsz'rve; 0b-zerv". v. 7. - 
1. To be attentive,  - : ETA 


_\ Obſerving men may form many rota by A 


18 me rules of ſimilitude and proportion, where cauſes 
and effects are not 3 the ſame. Watts. 
. To make a remaxx. | 


1 obſerve, that when we have an action zeniuſt | 


| "i man, we mult for all that look upon him as 
our neighbour, and love him as ourſelves, paying 


him all that Juſtice, peace and charity, which are | 


due to all perſons. Kettlewell. 


Wherever 1 have found ber oth to be wholly | 


- another's,” which is the caſe of ſome hundreds, 1 


have barely quoted the true : proprietar, without | 
1 Pope's Letters. | 


a6 ©. ebſerving upon it. | 
 OBs8x'rvER, Ob-zer' -var. u. it [from 9b/erve:] | 


EO One who looks vigilantly on ene and 


things; cloſe remarker. 

Hle reads much; 

He i is a great obſerver; and lie looks 

. Quite n, the deeds of men. 
* Angelo, Wy = 
There i is a kind of character in thy life, 
That to th 1 doth thy hiſtory 
* unfold. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Aale. 


Careful obſervers 1 may foretel the hour, —Þ 


1 _ By ſure prognoſtics when to dread a ſhow' ke da 


If a-flow pac'd ſtar had ſtol'n away, 


"From the obſerver” 8 marking, he might "5M 
* hundred years to ſee t it again. Donne. 


3 


In matters of 8 8 we ſhall find |. 


' Locke. | 


| O'Bs0LETENESsS, Ob/-86-I&-nls. 2. , [from 
A night to be much obſerved unto the Lord, for. | 


ol 


. And Douglas lend his ſoft obfietrich hand. 
 'VO'nsTINACY, Ob/-atin-&5-85. . 
Fr, ob/tinatio, Lat. from irate 1 Stub- 


5 
4 


nw the eye of the obſerver 
| atleaſt by a multiplicity ap objects. 


South. 


from the glands in the upper part of the ohne 1h 
while the lungs are ſound and uninfedted, which 
now and then has impoſed on undiſtinguiſhing ob- 
ſer vert. Blackmore. 
3. 2 who keeps any law or cuſtom or 
ractice. 
Pp Many nations are ſuperſtitious, and diligent 
obſervers of old, cuſtoms, which they receive by 
tradition from their parents, by recording of their 
bards and chronicles. Spenſer. 
The king after the victory, as one that had 
been bred under a devout mother, and was in his 


Te Deum to be ſolemnly ſung in the preſence of 

the whole army upon the place. Bacon. 
He was ſo ſtrict an obſerver of his word, that 

no conſideration whatever could make him break 


— 


vants oh the Lord's day, of which he was always 
a very ſtrict and ſolemn obſerver.  Atterbury. 


OBsE'RVINGLY, Ob-z6&r-ving-ly. adv. [from | 
obſerving.) Attentively; carefully. 
There is ſome ſoul of goodneſs i in-things evil, 
Would men ob/zrwingly diſtil it out. 


Ossx'ss1ox, db-868'-shdn. 1. /. [04/7 Mo, Lat.] 
1. The act of beſieging. 


2. The firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to 
poſſeſſion. . 


lis, Lat.] Belonging to a ſiege. Dia. 
O'BSOLETE, öb“-sö-Iet. adj. Pb foletus, Lat.] 
Worn out of uſe; 


they are more ſounding, or more ſignificant than 
thoſe in practice. - Dryden. 
What if there be an old dormant ſtatute or two 
againſt him, are they not now ob/olete? Swift. 


obſolete.) State of being worn out of uſe; ; 
unfaſhionableneſs. © 


| O'ssTACLE, &bestökl. n. / [obftacle, Fr. 
In the days of Enoch, gle ere not cir- | 


N. Bite. | 


obflaculum, Lat.] Something ee : 
hindrance ; obſtruction. 

- Conſcience i is a bluſhing ſhame-fac'd ſpirit, 
That mutinies in a man's boſom : it fills | 
One full of abfacles.” - Shakeſp. Richard 2225 
If all ohffacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown, 


As the ripe reverence and due of birth. Shakeſp. 
| Diſparity in age ſeems a greater obfazle to an | 


intimate friendſhip than inequality of fortune. 
For the humours, buſineſs, and diverſions, of young 
and old, are generally very different. Collier. 
- + "Some conjeQures about the origin of mountains 
and iſlands, I am obliged to look into that they | 

-may not remain as ob/acles to the Jeſs ſkilful. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


who take voyages, than winds and ſtorms. Pope. 


[from obferricator, Lat.] 
midwife. 


trix, Lat.] 


wife; doing the midwife” 8 office. 
There all che learn ' d ſhall at the labour ſtand, 


Pope. 
bornneſs; e . pertinacy; 3 per- 
1 

g rather touſe extremities, which kt |; 


ig Charles. 
| _..»Moſt writers uſe their words looſely and uncer- 


Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by th wig q 


it; and 8 oo. be & cannot. — 


of OY one from . which were not 


3 


Sometimes purulent matter may be diſcharged at 


nature a great obſerver of religious forms, cauſed | 


. Prior. 
Himſelf often read uſeful diſcourſes to his ſer- | 


- Shakeſp. | 


diſuſed ; unfaſhionable. | 
Obſolete words may be laudably revived, when | 


What more natural and uſual «face to thoſe | 


OBsSTETRICA'TION, &b-stét-try-kA“-shün. / 
The office of a | 


7 OBSTR CT, 6 trikt'. v. 4. lol ru 
Oss rs rxicx, 6b- stöt-trlk. adj; {from 22 8 0 T. b-s ru Ve. a (obft . 


-Midwifiſh ; befitting. A . 


J. lob ination, 


| drive men to deſperate . than apply mode- 
rate remedies. 


tainly, and do not make plain and clear deductions | 


| 
] 


- 


| 


5 


ä 


O'BSTINATE, db/-stin-n&t. 44 


In all ſhe ſpoke, the greatneſs of her mind: 


Tho tempted chaſte, and ohinately juſt. 
O'BSTINATENESS,0b'-stin- net nls. a. / [from 


that they raiſe daily new diſputes. 


ES. 
Aiffcutt to do, did they not find it conv 
ſhelter their ignorance, or obſlinacy, 3 
ſcurity of their terms. 5 


What crops of wit and honeſty appear, *" 
From ſpleen, from obſftinacy, hate or fear. P 


Lob/tinaty, 


Lat.] Stubborn; contumacious; fixed in 


reſolution... Abſolute! uſed, it h 

ſenſe ; but relatively, it is neutral, IM 
The queen is obſtinate, 

Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, and 

Diſdainful to be try'd by't. 

; Yield, 


Except you mean with Ana repulſe, 


To flay your ſov'reign. Shak; 
I have known great cures done by We 
lutions of drinking no wine. Tenjl 
Her father did not fail to find, | . 


Yet thought ſhe was not obſtinate to die, 
Nor deem'd the death ſhe promis d was io nigh, 


Look on Simo's mate; 


No aſs ſo meek, no aſs ſo obſlinate. Pop 


O'BSTINATELY, Ob'-stin-att-1F. adv. [fron 


- op/tinate.]. Stubbornly ; inflexibly; with 
unſhaken determination. 
Pembroke abhorred the war as ob/tinately, a5 he 
loved hunting and hawking. Clarendin, 
A Greek made himſelf their prey, 
T' impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray; 
Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Drin, 
_ The man reſolv'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obflinately juſt, 
Can the rude rabble* s influence deſpiſe, 
My ſpouſe maintains her royal truſt, 


P, 2 
obſtinate. J Stubbornneſs. 


OBsTIPA'T1ON, Ob<sti-pi'-shan, u. / [from 


obſtipo, Lat.] The act of ſtopping up any 
paſſage. ' 


OBsTRE/PEROVUS, öb- strip'-per-is. adj. {a 


Areperus, Lat.] Loud; clamorous ; noily; 


turbulent; vooiferous. 


"Theſe bir cher ſcepticks are the bane of diii- 
nity, who are ſo full of the ſpirit of contradiction, 
Howe, 

"Theſe obftreperous villains ſhout, and know not 
for what they make a noiſe. Dryda, 


The players do not only connive at his alfi 


- ferous approbation, but repair at their own cok 


whatever damages he makes. Addiſn. 


OBSTRE'PEROUSLY,0b-str6p'-per-ris-ly.adv, 


[from obfreperous.] Loudly ; clamorouſly; 
noifily, | 


OBsSTRE/ . ﬆr6p/ .ptr-rbs -nls, 


n. ſ. from otftreperous.} Loudneſs; cla 
mour; noiſe; turbulence. 


OnsT&1'cT10N, &b-strik'-shün. . /. (fron 


00ftriQus, Lat.] Obligation; bond. 

He hath full right t'exempt 
Whom ſo it pleaſes him. by choice, 
From national obj?ri&ion, Milton's Apmifes 


Lat.] 


1. To block up; to bar. 


He them beholding, ſoon 
"Colmes down to ſee their city, ere the tow 'r 
_ Obftruet Heav'n-tow?rs. Milton's Paradiſe Life 
In their paſſage through the glands in the lung 


Ka rut wo vel them with little tumours 
| Blackmitt 


Fat people are ſubzeck to e in fevelh 


becauſe the 01 melted by feveriſh heat, olfre## 
the ſmall canals. Aube 


2. To oppoſe; to retard; "fo under ; to be 
in the way of... 7 


Rb e d, 
eee | 


© Onsrav'crs 


Sballeſp. Henry Vin: ; 


Dryda, | 


Alia. 
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Wo ucno rus, Sbrstrüt-tör. 1. /. [from ob. 


5 ; tions, and already poſſeſſed of more power than an 


1 +. Ia phyfick.]. 


WE This ſenſible warm motion to become 
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3 Eo ES 


Ex. Hindrance ; difficulty. | 


5 4. Obſtacle; impediment that which hinders. 


= with all the «hſ{rufiins and difficulties his enraged 


W - through it, on account of the increaſed bulk of | 
= that fuid, in proportion to the diameter of the | 


| 4. In Shakeſpeare it once fignifies ſomething 


| OBSTRU'CTIVE, Ob-strik'-tlv. adj. [obſirue- 


| impediment. 


ossrab'crivx, db-strik'-tiv. 2. / Impedi- 


| that faith is the only inſtrument of his juſtifica- + 
tion, and excludes good works from contributing 


W O'zsTRUENT, b -strũ-ënt. adj. [obftruens,” 


| ſtupidity, or interruption of the mental 
OssrurRr AIR, db-stfi-p&-fik'-tiv. adj. | 


mental powers; ſtupifying. 


| To OBTA'IN, | ob- tan. v. a. [obtenir, F r. 


1. To gain; to acquire; to procure. 


2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceſſion 


* 


One that hinders or oppoſes. 
Pale Ton, öb-strök -shön. A. 7＋. [obflruc- | 
tio, Lat. ruck ion, Fr. from obſtrue.] - 


gure God by theſe diſcoveries did deſign, 


kings. Denbam. 
All ebftrudions in parliament, that is, all free- 
dom in differing in votes, and debating matters with 
reaſon and candour, mult be taken away. X. Charles. 
In his winter quarters the king expected to meet 
enemies could lay in his way. Clarendon 
Whenever a popular aſſembly free from ob/truc- 


equal balance will allow, ſhall continue to think 
"that they have not enough, I cannot ſee how the | 

Tame cauſes can produce different effects among us, | 

from what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift. 


The blocking up of any canal in the human | 
body, ſo as to prevent the flowing of any fluid 


: Quincy. 


veſſel. 


heaped together. ; 


Aye, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obtructior, and to rot; 


A kneaded clod. Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
tif, Fr. from obftrud.] ; Hindring; cauſing 


Having thus ſeparated this doctrine of God's 
predetermining all events from three other things 
confounded with it, it will now be diſcernable | 
how noxious and oHructi ve this doctrine is to the | 

. fuperſtruRting all good life. Hammond. 


% : 
I be ſecond obſftrufive is that of the fiduciary, _ 


any thing toward it. Hammond. 


Lat.] Hindering; blocking up. 

lob eupe fucio, Lat.] The act of inducing 
powers. 

[from obfupefacio, Lat. Obſtructing the 


Ihe force of it is HH ee, and no other. 
N 7 WES - Abbot, 


obtineo, Lat.] 


May be that 1 may obtain children by her. tha 
We have obtained an inheritance, Epbeſrans, i. 11. 


ſon. *- Arbuilnot. 


or excited kindneſs of another. | 
In ſuch our prayers cannot ſerve us as means 
to obtain the thing-we'defire; 
+ By his own blood he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
ed e 
If they could not be obtained of the proud tyrant, 
| then to conclude peace with him upon any con- 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain; 


At watch'd by robbers for their wealth are lain. | 


77 tainly not to obtain by crying. Locle on Educution. 
. 'To OBTA'iN, Ob-tA'n. U, A, | | 


OnsTUPEFA'CT1ON, &b-stü-pé-fäk-shün. 2. /. 


"The juices of the lea) obtai - ] | OE IRONS TION, 
J „„ n OBTESTA'TION, Ob-tEs-ti'-8hfin. 1. / (ob- 


importunity. 


. 
The concluſion of the ſtory I forbore, becauſe | 


unfortunate. ; | Dryden. 
Whatever once is denied them, they are cer- | 


I. To continue in uſe. _ ; , 
The Theodoſian, Code, ſeveral hundred years 


after Juſtinian's time, did obtain in the weſtern 
parts of Europe. Baller. 


2. Lo be eſtabliſned; to ſubſiſt in nature or 
practice. | 
Our impious uſe no longer ſhall obtain, 
Brothers no more, by brothers ſhall be ſlain. Dry. 
The ſicuation of the ſun and earth, which the 
theoriſt ſuppoſes, is ſo far from being preferable 
to this which at preſent obtains, that this hath in- 
finitely the advantage of it. Woodward. |. 
Where waſting the public treafure has obtained 
in a court, all good order is baniſhed. Davenant. 
The general laws of fluidity, elaſticity, and 
gravity, obtain in animal and inanimate tubes. 
1 | Cheyne, 
3. To prevail; to ſucceed. Not in uſe. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate, 
« ſome commendation where cauſes are fair pleaded; 
eſpecially towards the ſide which obtaineth. not. 
| Pe Bacon. 
OBTA'INABLE, Gb-tai'n-Ebl. adj. [from ob- 
fain.!] . 8 Thy ü 
r. To be procured. . | | | 
Spirits which come over in diſtillations, miſ- 
cible with water, and wholly combuſtible, are 
_ obtainable from plants by previous fermentation. 


2. To be gained. 


- it coſt, not being obtainable unleſs God's only Son 
would come down from heaven, and be made 
man, and pay down his own life for it. Kettlewvell, 
OBTA'INER, Ob-ta-nar. . /. [from obtain.]| 
He who obtains... ;-: ---..- 
To OBTE'MPERATE, Ob-tEm'-per-it. v. a. 
Lobtemperer, Fr. obtempero, Lat.] To obey. 
To OBTE'ND, 0b-tend'. v. a, [obtendo, Lat.] 
1. To oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition. 
2. To pretend; to offer as the reaſon of any 
thing, | . 
Thou doſt with lies the throne invade, _ 
Olterding Heav'n for whate'er ills befal. Dryden. 
OBTENEBRA'TION, Ob-ten-nE-bri'-shun. 2. / 
lob and tenebræ, Lat.] Darkneſs ;. the ſtate 


cloudineſs. Why . 
In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtene- 
bration joined with a ſemblance of turning round. 
„ | | 038% Macon. 
OBTE/NS10N, öb-tén“ shün. 2. /. [from ob- 
tend.] The act of obtending 
7 OBTE'ST, öb-tést“. v. a. C[obieſtor, Lat.] 
To beſeech; to ſupplicate 

2 5 Suppliants demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand; 
Obieſ his clemency, and from the plain + © 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their ſlain. Dr yd. 


3 


telatio, Lat. from obteft.] Supplication ; | 
entreaty. . 12 | 
OBTRECTA'TION, 


* >» 


To thruſt into any place or ſtate by force | 


C . t 


It is their torment, that the thing they ſhun 
doth follow them, truth, as it were, even obtrud- 
ing itlelf into their knowledge, and not permitting 
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_ 1.could not obtain from myſelf to ſhew Abſalom | - 


Arbuthnot. 


What thinks he of his redemption, and the rate 


Did. I 


of being darkened; the act of darkening ; | 


42. Dully 


| IN, Gb-trük-tà“-sbün. 1. . 
© Hooker. | lodtrecto, Lat.] Slander; detraction; ca- 


| „ s | | KS” 2 Lok 
To OBTRVUDE, ob- troͤ d. v. a: [obtrudo, Lat.] 


or impoſture; to offer with unreaſonable] 


O BV 


There may be as great a vanity in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits from the world, as 
in obtr:diug them. „5835 . 
Some things are eaſily granted; the reſt ought 
not to be obtruded upon me with the point of the 
ſword. King Charles. 
Who can abide, that againſt their own doors 
fix books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, 
be, under pain of a curſe, imperiouſly. obtruded 
upon God and his church? TH Hall. 
Why ſhouldſt thou then chtrude this diligence 

In vain, where no acceptance it can find? Milton. 
Whatever was not by them thought neceſſary, 
muſt not by us be obtruded on, or forced into that 
catalogue. 8 | Hammond. 
A cauſe of common error is the credulity of 
men; that is, an eaſy aſſent to what is obtruded, 
or believing at firſt ear what is delivered by others. 
| 1 Beroun. 


Ihe objects of our ſenſes obtrud: their particular 


ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no; 
and the operations of our minds will not let us be 
without ſome obſcure notions of them. Locke, 
Whether thy great forefathers came 
From realms that bear Veſputio's name; 
For fo conjectures would obtrude, : 
And from thy painted ſkin conclude, Swift, 


| One that obtrudes. 


Do juſtice to the inventors or publiſhers of the 


true experiments, as well as upon the obtruders of 
falſe one. | Boyle. 
OBT&v's10N, &b-trô-zhün. 2. /,. [from ob- 
truſus, Lat.] The act of obtruding. 
No man can think it other than the method of 
 flavery, by ſavage rudeneſs and importunate ob- 
truſions of violence, to have the miſt of his errour 
and paſſion diſpelle. Ling Charles. 
OBTRU's1vE, 0b-tro'-slv. adj. [from obtrude.] 
Inclined to force one's ſelf, or any thing 
elſe, upon others. EIS a | 
Not obvious, not oþ#ru/ive, but retir'd 
The more deſirable. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To OBTU'ND, öb-tuͤnd'. v. a. [obtundo, Lat.) 
To blunt; to dull; to quell; to deaden. 
' Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 
bodies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of 
gall, obtunding its acrimony and fierceneſs. Harvey, 


: OBTURA'T10N, Ob-tii-rY-$hin.. 1. 7, {from 
obturatus, Lat.] The act of ſtopping up any 


thing with ſomething ſmeared over it. 


_ OBTVUSA'NGULAR, . 0b-ttiz-ang'-gu-ler. adj. 
Having angles 


[from obtuſe and angie. 
larger than right angle. 
OBTU'8E, ob-to's. adj. [obtu/us, Lat.] 

1. Not pointed; not acute. 
2. Not quick; dull; ſtupid. 


„ö ́ Ehy tonlkee them. ds 
_  Obiuſe, all taſte of pleaſures muſt forego. Mltor. 
3. Not ſhrill; obſcure : as, an obtuſe found. ' 
OBTV'SELY, öb-tü's-Iy. adv. [from obtuſt.] 
1, Withouta point. 8 

; ſtupidly. 


Blantneſs ; dulneſs. 


| OBTU's1ONg 6b-tU'-zhun. 1. % [from obtuſe. ] | 


1. The act of dullingg. 


2+ The ſtate of being dull. 
Obtuſion of the ſenſes, internal and external. 


OBve'nTION, Ob-vin'-ghin. w. |; Los beni, 
and regularly, but uncertainly; incidental 


advantage. - 


be more augmented and better valued. Sgenſer. 
To OBve'sT, öb-vért'. 


* 


| themto beds ignorant as they would be. Eller 


| To turn towards. 


Ovrav'pkn, Sb-trö- dür. 1. %. [from ob rrude. ]. 


n 


Orru'skzEss, 0b-ti's-ols; „%. [from obtue.] 


Harvey. 
Lat.] Something happening not conſtantly ' 
When the country grows more rich 0 better 
inhabited, the tythes and other obventions, will alſo 
| . Loh verto, Lat. 
. 
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- The laborant with an iron rod ſtirred the 


Eindled part of the nitre, that the fire might be 


more diffuſed, and more parts might be obverted 
to the air. 
A man can from no place behold, but i 
will be amongſt innumerable ſuperficieculs, that 
look ſome one way, and ſome another, enough of 
them obverted to his eye to afford a confuſed idea 
of light. : Boyle on Colours. 
An erc&coneplaced in an horizontal plane, at 
' a great diſtance from the eye, we judge to be 
nothing but a flat circle, if its baſe be obverted to- 
Wards us. | Walti's Logick. 


To OB VIATx, ob n v. 4. {from obwjus, 
Lat. ebwier, Fr.] To meet in the way; to 
prevent by interception. 

Io lay down every thing in its full light, ſo as 
to cbviate all exceptions, and remove every diffi- 
culty, would carry me out too far. Woodward. 


| O'BVIOUS, Sb vyüs. adj. Loh, Lat.] 
1. Meeting any thing; oppoſed in front to 
"uy thing. 1 
I to the evil turn 
My cbvious breaſt ; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. Milt. 
2. Open; expoſed. 

Whether ſuch room in nature unpoſſeſt 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd ſo far 

- Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obviows.to diſpute; Mi "AA 


* Eaſily diſcovered ; plain; evident; eaſily 
- found : Swift has uſed it barſhly for i ] 


intelligible. 
| | Why was the ſight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd, 
2 So ebvious and fo caly to be quench'd? Milton. 
| Entertain'd with ſolitude, 
Where obvious duty ere while appcar'd unſought. 
Milton. 
They are ſuch lights as are only obwjous to every 
man of ſerſe, who loves poetry and underſtands 
A. Dryden. 
Il am apt to think many words difficult or ob- 
| ſecure, which are ebvious to ſcholars. Swift, 
Theſe ſentiments, whether they be impreſſed 


on the foul, or ariſe as bvious reflections of our 


— — 


. 


reaſon, I call natural, becauſe they haye been 
&- found i in all ages. Rogers... 


All the great lines of our * are clear and 
8 obvious ; the extent of it underſtood, the obliga- 


tion acknowledged, and the wiſdom of comply- 


| ing with it freely confeſſed. | Rogers, 1 
Obviousur, 6b' Mus-. adv. [from 0b- 
Vious.) 


1. Evidently; - apparently. 
All purely identical pro 


* oleh and 
at firſt bluſh contain no inſ 


uction. . 


1 Eaklily to be found, | 
For France, Spain, and other foreign 88 


* 


the volumes of their laws and lawyers have obvi- 


particulars concerning place and precedence | 


Ke. magiſtrates: $6 . Selden. 
3. Naturally. | ; 
We may then more. 8 yet truly liken 
the civil ſtate to 9 and the church to a 
city. ; _ Holyday. 
O STIOUSNBSS, 6b/ ys nls. 1. , {from | 
obvious.) State of being evident or ap- 
parent. a 
_-. "Slight 
tried; 1 bent their eaſineſs or obviouſaeſs fitter 
to recommend than depreciate them.  - Boyle. 
27 o O3V'/MBRATE, öb-um'-bräat. v. a. [obum- 
Bro, Lat.] To ſhade; to cloud. 


The rays of royal majcty, reverberated ſo | 


| Arogly, Li aw Villerio, diſpelled all thoſe clouds 
g over and obumbrate him. N + 

0 MBRA'TION,  6b-Um-brY-sbfp. 
"oO obumbro, N "TRE OL darkenidy 


* 3 


Boyle. 


ents are more eaſily and cheaply | 


þ 


PL | 


Occ 


OCCASION, ök-kKA“-zhün. . /. [orcafion, 
Fr. occafio, Lat.] 
1. Occurrence ; caſualty; incident. 
gs laws of Chriſt we find rather mentioned 
in the writings of the Apoſtles, than 
thing directly written to 3 


them in legal ſort. 


2. Opportunity; convenience. 
Mie unweeting, and unware of ſuch > 


Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks are 


— 


Gen. xliii. 18. 


on us, and take us for bondmen. 
Gal. v. 13. 


Uſe not liberty for an occaſion, 
Let me not let paſs 
Oecaſion which now ſmiles. Milton's ; Parad; iſe Loft. 
II take th' occaſion which he gives to bring 
Him to his death. | Waller. 
With a mind as great as theirs he came 
To find at home occaſion for his fame, 
: Where dark confuſions did the nations _ 


redouble their fault, and to ſleep again. South. 
This one has occgſſon of obſerving more than 


ſtill to be ſeen in Rome. 


3. Accidental cauſe. 

| Have you ever heard what was the occaſh Gon and 
firſt beginning of this cuſtom ? Spen/er on Ireland. 
That woman that cannot make her fault her 
huſband's occgſion, let her never nurſe her child 
herſelf, for ſhe will breed it like a fool.  Shateſp. 

The fair for whom they ſtrove, 
Nor thought, when ſhe beheld the fight from far, 
Her beauty was th' occaſion of the war. Dryden. 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 
_—_ occaſion revived by the mind, it takes notice 
them as of a former impreſſion. Locke, 


4. Reaſon not cogent, but opportune. 
Your buſineſs calls on you, 
And you embrace th' occaſion to depart. 
4. Incidental need; caſual exigence. 
Never maſter had * 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent, - 
Sotender over his occaſions. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Antony will uſe his affection where it is: 
He married but his occaſion here. Shakeſp. 


Addiſon, 


Sbaleſp. 


ward a ſupply of money. Sbaleſp. 
They who are deſirous of a name in painting, 


purpoſe, and of which they thay have occaſion. 
Dryden. 


a fallacy hid in a rhetorical floariſh. Locle. 
The ancient canons were very well fitted for 

the occaſion of the church in its purer ages. Baker, 
God hath put us into an imperfect ſtate, where 


Nance. Sui. 
A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay © | 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 
But with th) oecafion and the place comply, 
; Canceal his force, nay, em e to fly. 
TE Pope. 
Zo Occa'sion, 3k-kA =zhin, v. a, „ 
ner, Fr. from the noun. ] : 
1. To cauſe caſually. 
Who can find it reaſonable 5 hi foul ſhouts, | 


any of thoſe ideas it borrowed not from ſenſation, 
Gee the memory of no ideas but ſuch, which 


ng occaſianed from the body, muſt needs be leſs 
natural to a ſpirit. 


The 


* Kate of his affairs had I in him. 


5 
1 
— 
4 


: 


She brought to miſchief through oc ; ; 
Where this ſame wicked villain me light 
| upon. Spenſer. 


we brought in, that he may ſeek occaſion, fall up- 


\ 


From this admonition they took only occaſion to | 


once in ſeveral fragments of antiquity, that are 


1 
1 


My occaſions ha ve found time to uſe them to- 


ſhould read with diligence, and make their ob- 
. ſervations of ſuch things as they find for their | 


Syllogiſm i is made uſe of on occaſion to diſcover |} 


we have perpetual occaſion of each other's aſſiſt· 


in its retirement, during ſleep, never light on 


| Locke 
good . Plalmiſt ' condemns the fooliſh | 
- Hh: which a reflection on the proſperous 


Occ 


2. To cauſe; to produce. 

I doubt not, whether the great increaſe of 
1 viſcaſe may not have been ocegſioned by the cuſion 
of much wine introduced into our ey 


Temp), 


A confamption may be eccafioned by runn 
ſores, or ſinuous fiſtulas, whoſe "i Caves 
winding burrows empty themſelves by copion 
diſcharges. Black, 

By its ſtyptic quality it affects the nerye,, v. 
often occaſioning tremors. e on Aae 

3. To influence. 

If we enquire what it is that occaſions men t 
make ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas int 
diſtinct modes, and negle& others which have 
much an aptneſs to be combined, we ſhall fad 
the reaſon to be the end of language. Lick, 

Occa's10NAL, Ok-kazh'-an-el, agj, Lore 
Honel, Fr. from occaſion.] 

1. Incidental ; caſual. 

| Thus much is ſufficient out-of ſcripture, to ve. 
rify our explication of the deluge, according ty 
the Moſaical hiſtory of the flood, and according 
to many occaſional reflections diſperſed in other 
Places of ſcripture concerning it. Burna. 

2. Producing by accident. 

The ground or occaſeonal "Ol hereof, wa 
the amazement and ſudden ſilence the unexpected 
appearance of waves does often put upon trays. 
lers. 8 Brown” s Lulgar Err, 

3. Produced by  occafion or incidental eri 
gence. 

Beſides theſe conſtant times, * are likewiſe 

| occaſional times for the performance of this duty, 
| | Duty of Man, 
| Thoſe letters were not writ to all; 
Nor firſt intended but occaſional, | 
Their abſent ſermons. Dryden's Hind and Pani, 
OccA's10NALLY, | ok-kazh'-un-el-ly. adv, 
from occafional.] -According to incidental 
exigence; incidentally. 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended firit, not after made 
Occaſionally. Milton c Paradiſe Lal. 
I have endeavoured. to interweave with the 
aſſertions ſome of the proofs whereon they depend, 
and occa/ionally ſcatter. ſeveral of the more im- 
portant obſervations throughout the work, 
Woodward, 
Occa's1oner, &k-KA-zhün-ür. 1. . (from 
occaſion.} One that cauſes, or promotes by 
_ deſign or accident. 
She with true lamentations made known to the 
world, that her new greatneſs did no way com- 
fort her in reſpe& of her brother's loſs, whom 
ſhe ſtudied all means poſſible to revenge upon 
every one of the occafioners. Sidney, 
| Some men will load me as if I were a wilt 
and reſolved occafioner of my own and my ſubjeds 
miſeries. King Charl, 
In: caſe a man dig a pit and leave it open, where- 
by it happeneth his neighbour's beaſt to fall ther: 
into and periſh, the owner of the pit is to make 
it good, in as much as he was the occgſioner of that 
| loſs to his neighbour, Sande ſor 


| Oocrca' TION, &k-ss-kA“shün. 2. /. [occe- 
| catio, from occæco, Lat.] . The act of blind- 
ing or making blind. 
Ilhhoſe places ſpeak of obduration and acceatin, 
| ſo as if the blindneſs" that is in the minds, and 
| | hardneſs that is in the hearts of wicked men, were 
from God. Sandliſu. 
OceioExr, dreh. dent. u. J. [from occideni 
Lat.] The weſt. —- 

The envious clouds are bent 
| To dim hie glory, and to ſtain the tract 

Of his bright paſſage to the occidenk Shake} 
'Occ1De'xTAL, dk-8F<den' tel. adj. [occider 
talis, Lat.] Weſtern. 

Ere twice in murk and occidenta/ damp, 
Nail Heſperus 37 * his 2 lamp. 2 


unn 
es and 


| 


Da : | 


5 a « 0 
A 
| 0 C 


palaces ith eccidental gold and ſilver. 
* her * 75 « Honvel. 


F philoſophers, magnifying the condition 
com of ee the ſetting and occidental climates, 


Brazon. 
Lat.] Weſtern. 


Lat.] 
head. 
occur, as 8K e * Ke Lat. The 
= art of the head. NG TIED 
der P His broad brim'd hat 
Hangs o'er his occiput moſt . quaintly, 


To make the knave appear more faintly. Buller. 


lat.] The act of killing. 

ocervos, Gk-klä d. v. a. Loccludo, Lat.] 
3 ſhut u 
9 LE. 2 is up, and roll it upon the earths, 
5 AE whereby berluding the pores they conſerve the na- 
. | 


; : tural humidity, and ſo prevent corruption. Brown. 


Sdut up; cloſed. 

W to preclude all paſſages of breath or voice through 
- 1 the mouth ; or elſe partial and pervious, fo as to 
give them ſome paſſages out of the mouth. Holder, 


Noccrv'siox, Sk-klü“-zhün. . /. [from oc- 
: Y cliſlo, Lat.] The act of ſhutting up. 


Poccorr, §k-kült'. adj. Cocculte, Fr. beru- 


Y difcoverable. 
. If his occult guik 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 


= An artiſt will play a leſſon on an inſtrument 
Ws without minding a ſtroke; and our tongues will 
nn diviſions in a tune not miſſing a note, even 
= ben our thoughts are totally engaged elſewhere: 


/, SE which effects are to be attributed to ſome ſecret 
be WS a& of the ſoul, which to us is utterly occult, and | 
id, WE without the ken of our intellects. Glan ville. 
m · | Theſe inſtincts we call occult qualities; which 


= is all one with ſaying that we do not underſtand 
= bow they work. 

5 Theſe are manifeſt qualities, and their cauſes 
== only are vc:ult. And the Ariſtotelians give the 
me of occult qualities not to manifeſt qualities, 
but to ſuch qualities only as they ſuppoſed to lie 
bid in bodies, and to be the unknown cauſes of 
= manifeſt effects. - Newton's Opticks, 


alatio, Lat.] In aftronomy, is the time 
dat a ſtar or planet is hid from our fight, 
wen eclipſed by interpofition of the body 
of the moon, or ſome other planet between 
tand us. Harris. 
cco'rrxsss, Sk-Kült nls. x. from oc- 
a.] Sccretneſs; ſtate of being hid. 
WO'ccvraxcy, &Kk-küd 

anbau, Lat.] * act of taking poſ- 


W {0n. 


* 5 «cupancy, in the latter by i improvement. Warburton. 
Necur Avr, ok'-ki-pent. . / [occupans 
in | Lat. 85 He that takes poſſeſſion of any thing. | 
5 | Ot beaſts and birds the property paſſeth with the | 
poſſeſſion, and goeth to the . but of civil 


apt not fo, Bacon. 
CCUPATE, & -kü-pät. v. a. [occu 
Lat. 15 To poſſeſs; to hold; to take 3 i 


| in n ro motion; for that the 


A Opaeh the ſpirits animal, and otcupete. part 
| wa jo . 


Fe 
x 
* 


. ; {Nw ** 


2 


1 8. had be bern Gained, ſhe might have 


; 0 cerpuou 8. d r.sld-dzhü- ds. adj. [occidens, 


N ö AL S alp- ph. dl adj. Fe | 
3 9 ] Placed in wa hinder part of the , 


bl Occi/$108, ök-slZ-zhün. 1. / [from accifi 78 


Ocerd'sz, Gk-klü's. adj. Loccluſus, Lat.] 


The appulſe is either plenary and occluſe, ſo as 


tus, Lat.] Secret; hidden; unknown; un- 


1 ö 
WE It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen.” 85610 


L"Eftrange. 


3 DecubrA“ rio, Gk-kül-tà“shün. n. J. loc- 


-pEn-8y.. n. . [from 


the place wh ere Ix are, and ſo make them 


and well have been the obvious concep- 


— 


} 


. 


Of moveables, ſome are "thing natural; = VY DW 
things artificial. Property in the firſt is gained by 


—_—_— 
"en 


| 


n men are taken with a Pain deſtitution | 
ipirits of the 


— - 


—_ 


6 


Occursriok, ôk-kü-pà'-shün. x. /. [from | 
occupation, Fr. occupatio, Lat.) NY 
1. The act of taking poſſeſſion. 
Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown 
within this laſt ſixſeore years much more than the 


Ottomans :' I ſpeak not of matches or unions, but 
of arms, occupations, invaſions, Bacon, 


2. Employment ; buſineſs. 
Such were the diſtreſſes of the ha infant 
world; ſo inceſſant their occupations about proviſion 
for food, that there was little leiſure to commit any 
thing to writing. Woodward, 
In your moſt buſy occupations, when you are never 


then ſend up an ä to the God of your 
ſalvation. . Wale. 
3. Trade; calling ;. vocation, 

The red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
le was of the fame craft with them, and wrought, 
for by their occupation they were tent-makers, As. 


O' ccupiER, ok'-kii-pi-vr. u. /. [from occupy. } } 


1. A poſſeſſor; one who takes into his. poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

If the title of cer; be good in a land unpeo- 
pled, why ſhould it be bad accounted 1 in a country 
peopled thinly? = Raleigh, 

2. One who follows any employment. 


. , Thy merchandiſe and the occupiers of thy mer- | 
chandiſe ſhall fall into the midſt of the ſeas, 


Exel. xxvii. 27. 


To O'CCUPY, Ok" Ka- pg. v. a. Loccupier, Fr. 


occupo, Lat.] 
1. To poſſeſs; to keep; to taks up · 


How ſhall he that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned ſay Amen at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing 


he underſtandeth not what thou ſayeſt ? x Corinthians. 
Powder being ſuddenly fired altogether, upon 
this high rarefaction, requireth a greater ſpace 
than before its body occupied. Brown, 
Hie muſt aſſert infinite generations before that 
firſt deluge; and then the earth could not receive 
them, but the infinite bodies of men muſt occupy 
an infinite ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. To buly ; to emplo . 
An archbiſhop may have cauſe to occypy more 
chaplains than ſix. : - Ac of Henry VIII. 
They occupied themſelves about the ſabbath, 
yielding exceeding praiſe tothe Lord. 2 Maccabeus. 
How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen and 
is occußied in their labours, and whoſe talk is of 
bullocks? Ecclus. xxxviii. 25. 
Hie that giveth his mind to the law of the Moſt 
High, and is occupied in the meditation thereof, 
will ſeek out the,wiſdom of all the ancient, and 
be occupied in prophecies. Eeclus. xxxix, 1. 
3. To follow as buſineſs, | 
They occupy their buſineſs i in deep waters, 
Common Prayer. 
Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchan- 
diſe. | 
4. To uſe; to exp dend. 


All the gold 1 for the work, was twenty ; 
Exodus, xxxviii. 24. | 


and nine talents. | 
To O cu, dk'-kii-py. v. n.. To follow 
buſinefs, 

He, ealled his ten ſervants, and deliyered em 
ten paznds, and ſaid unto them, Occupy till 1 
come. Luke, xix. 13. 


To OCCUR, $k-kar'. u. 7. [pecurro, Lat.] 
1. To be ee to the Memory” or at 
- tention. 


There doth not occur to me any aſe of this ex- | 


iment for profit. Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 

The mind ſhould be always ready to turn itſelf 

co the variety of objects that occur, and allow them 
a8 much conſideration as ſhall be thought fit. Zocke. 


© The far greater part of the examples that occur | 


to us, are ſo many encouragemeats to vice and 
diſobedience. Rogers. 


To appear * and there: 


— 


Ex. XXVIi. 9. 


i 


och 
In ſcripture though the wank ER occur, yet 
there is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe. 


1 Locle. 
3. To claſh; to ſtrike againſt ; to meet. 

Bodies have a determinate motion according to 
the degrees of their external impulſe, their inward 
principle of gravitation, and the reſiſtance of the 
bodies they occur with. Bentley. 
4. To obviate ; to intercept ; to make op- 

poſition to. A latiniſm. | | 
Before I begin that, I muſt occur to one ſpecious 
objection againſt this 5, e e Bentley. 


OccuxRRENCE, ok-kar-rens. 2. /. [occurs 
ſo much taken up with other affairs, yet now and 


rence, Fr, from occur: this was perhaps 
originally occurrents.) | 
1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education moſt time is to be beſtowed on that 
which is of the greateſt conſequence in the ordinary 
courſe and occurrences of that life the young man 
is deſigned for. Locle. 

2. Occaſional preſentation. | 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual FO 

currence and expeRation of ſomething new. Watts. 


Occv' RRENT, Ok-kar'-rent. 2. /. loccurrent, 
Fr. eccurrens, Lat.] Incident; any thing 
that happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent 
two evils, the one a mutual exchange of unſeemly 


to work upon all eee, with moſt advan- 
tage in private. 
He did himſelf certify all the news and occurrents 
in every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and 
aldermen of London. Bacon. 


Occv'ss10N, &k-kür-shün. 1. ,. loccurſum, 
Lat.] Claſh; mutual blow. 

In the reſolution of bodies by fire, ſome of the 
diſſipated parts may, by their various occurſion oc- 
caſioned by the heat, ſtick cloſely. Boyle. 
Now ſhould thoſe active particles, ever and anon 
juſtled by the occu uf on of other bodies, ſo orderly 
keep their cells without alteration of ſite. Glanville, 


O (5 > oh ö -shuͤn. . J. locean, Fr. e 
at 
1. The main; the great ſea, I 
The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack, Sbaleſp. 
With all great Neptune's occan waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? ps Macheth, 
2. Any immenſe expanſe. _ 
Time, in NN is to dupition: as lice to 
expanſion. They afe ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 
oceans of eternity and immenſity, as is fer out and 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, to denote the poſition 
of infinite real beings, in thoſe uniform, infinite 
oceans of duration and ſpace. 
O'cEAN, 0'-shan. - adj. [This is not uſual, 
though conformable to the original import 


great ſea. 
In bulk as huge as that n Wo 

Leviathan, which God of all his one | * 

| Created hugeſt that ſwim th' ocean ſtream. Milton. 
Bounds were ſet 

TW W ſuch as bound the ocean wave. Milton. 
Ocx4'N1CKx, 0-86-an'-Ik. adj. 9 ocean.) 

Pertaining to the ocean. Did. 


- OcELLATED, ö-sel-la- tid. adj. [ocellatuss 5 


Lats Reſembling the eye. 


he white butterfly lays its offspring on 8 


E very beautiful reddiſh ocrllated one. 
- © Derbam's Phyſice- Theol 

O'cans, &-khr. n. /. ochre, drr, Br. * 
The earths diſtinguiſhed by the name — 

are thoſe which have rough or naturally, duſty ſur- 

faces, are but ſlightly coherent in their texture, 
and are compoſed of fine and ſoft argillaceous par- 


ticles, and are readily diffuſible in'water, They 
are of variaus colours ; uch wand, wk blaes* 
9 


* 


and unjuſt diſgraces, the other a common hazard 
| of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy how 


- Hooker. ; 


A Locke, 85 


of the word.] Pertaining to the main or - 
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„black. The yellow ſort are called bre of | 


iron, and the blue 8cbres of copper. Hill. 
O'cHrtovs, 0-krh-as. adj. {from ochre.) 
Conſiſting of ochre, 

In the interſtices of the flakes is a grey, 

chalky, or ocreous matter. Woodward on Foſſils. 
O'cargy, &-krp, adj. [from ochre.) Pattak- 

ing of ochre. 

Ibis is conveyed about by the water; as we find 

in earthy, ochrey, and other looſe matter. Woodevard. 
O'cumry, 6k'-ky-mp. n. /. [formed by cor- 

7 hs, 10 from alem. A mixed baſe 

meta 


and yoyiz.] In geometry, a figure confiſting 


of eight ſides and angles; and this, when 


all the ſides and angles are equal, is called 
à regular odagon, which may be inſcribed 


in a circle, Harris. 
OcT4' GONATL, ' 6k-tig/-g0- nel. adj. [from 

- oAagon.] Having eight angles and ſides. 
Ocra NAR, dOk-tang'- x» 8 adj. l 


and angulus, Lat.] Having eight angles. 
Dick. 
Ocra' NGULARNESS, Ok-ting'-g-IEr-nls, 2. 


[from oFangular.] The quality of having | 


: eight angles. 


OcTA'NT, &k'-tänt. adi. In aſtrology, is, 
9 6k/-til. when a planet is in 
ſuch an aſpe& or poſition with reſpeR to 
another, that their places are only diſtant 


ick. 


an eight part of a circle or forty-five de- 


_ grees. Dif. 
Oer 12 dk'-tbv, n. , [ofave, Fr. ofavus, 
Lat. 


x. The eighth day after ſome peculiar feſtival. 
2. [In muſick.] An eighth or an interval of | 
eight ſounds, - 
3. Eight days together after a feſtival. Ainſav. | 


OCTL VO, 6k-ti'-v6. adj. Lat.] A book is ſaid 
to be in eFavo when a ſheet i is folded into 
eight leaves. | Dick. 

They accompany the fecond edition of the ori- 


 ginal experiments, which were printed firſt in | 
2 ; 


; Engliſh in o#avo. 
oer NNIAL, dk46n-n yl, adj. [from ofen- 
nium, Lat.] | 
1. Happening every eighth year. 
2. Laſting eight years 


 OCTO'BER, ok-t&-buͤr. . 5 8 La | 


 , + ofobre,Fr,], The tenth month of the year, 
1 dor the eighth numbered from March. 


October is drawn in a garment of yellow and car- 3 
\ ics upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in | 
His right hand the ſign ſcorpio, in his left a baſxet 


Peacbham. | 


of ſerviſes. 
5 Ocroz 'DRICAL,0k-t&- 84'-dry-k2l. adj. Hav- 
ing eight ſides. „ 
Oord GENARY, Ok- tö⸗ gin na- 25 Locło- 
ni, Lat.] Of eighty years of a Dict. 
O'croxary, Ok'-t6-der-F. adj. . 
Lat. + Fn th to the number eight. 
Did. 
75 Ocrono' CULAR, Ik 18 -nök kü - lar adj. (ls | 
and oculus.] Having eight eyes. 
| Mot animals are binocular ; ſpiders for the moſt | 
Part octonocular, and ſome ſenocular. Derbam. 


5 OcTorz'TALOvs, Ok-t&-pt'-thl-bs. ad}. Lad 


Sore vile Gr.] Having eee 
F Dit ” 
0 'CTOSTYLE, $k/-t&- 811. 2: F Lala anche, 
Gr.] In the ancient 


2 


ing eight columns.  - - Harris, 


4 O'ervers,- 2 vogk 24 bos blu, Lat.] | . 
_O'CULAR, Ok Ade 437 kee, Fr. from | 
elne, Lat.) ha. — on Nag ad 5 


Eight fold. 


1 2 the N 


{ O'cviisr, Gk -Kü-Hst. 2. J. from ocnlus, 
O'CTAGON, 6k'-ti-gun. u. 2 [als and 


* To make up my delight, 


architecture, is the +; 


face of ildi a 
ce of a building or ordonnance contain- * th e vulgar hypotheſis of philoſophers, that I could | 


— 


ODD. 


. Prove my love a whore, 
Be ſure of it: give me the ocular proof,” | 
Or thou hadſt better have been born a dog. Sek. 
He that would not believe the menace of God 
at firſt, it may be doubted whether before an ocu- 
lar example he believed the curſe at firſt. Brotun. 
O'cvLarLy, GK. ku - ler- I. adv. [from ocular.) 
To the obſervation of the eye. | 
The ſame is oculatly confirmed by Vives upon 
Auſtin. Brown. 
O'cuLATE, 0k'-kii-lat. ad. [6culatus, Lat.] 
Having eyes; knowing by the eye. 


— 


Li 


Lat.] One who profeſſes to cure diſtem- 
pers of the eyes. 
If there be a ſpeck in the eye, we take it off; 
but he were a ſtrange oculif who would pull wr the 
acon. 
a am no ocul if, and if I ſhould go to help one eye 
and put out the other, we ſhould have an untoward 
| buſineſs. L' Eftrange. 
O'CULUS beli, 6k'-kii-lis be-1F, [Lat. FT” 
The oculus beli of jewellers, probably of Pliny, 


a grey horny ground, circular delineations, and a 

ſpot in the middle, 3 the eye; whence its 

name. W oodward. 
ODD, 06d”. adj. baude, Swed.] 


This is the third time ; I hope 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Sbaleſp. 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in 
the lateral diviſion of man by even and odd; aſ- 
cribing the odd unto the right fide, and the even 
3 unto the left; and ſo by parity or imparity of 
! in mens names, to determine misfortunes. 
| Brown. 
4. More than a round number; indefinitely 
exceeding any number ſpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulſter, from the | 
fifth year of Edward III. until the eighth, do 
amount but to nine hundred and odd pounds. 

Davies en Ireland. 

Steen hondred and vdi years after the earth 

was made, it was deſtroyed in a deluge of water. 
p Burnett Theory, 

The year, i regard to days, ends with an 
odd day and od hours, «dd minutes, and od ſe- 
conds of minutes; ſo that it cannot be meaſured 
by any even oumber of days, Wan, or minutes. 

, Har. 
3. Particular; uncouth; extriordivary ; ; not 
like. others; ; not to be numbered among 


| 


4 


Her madneſs hath the odde/ frame of ſenſe, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As &er I heard in madneſs. Shak. Megſ. for Meaf. | 

Of N kind boy, I aſk no red and white,” 


: No odd becoming graces, þ. 
| Black « eret, or little know not What's in faces. 
; Seelig. 
Wꝛuen 1 198 Late from. writers who have 
| employed their wit and parts in propagating Wo. 
Vice, | did not queſtion but l ſhould be-treated as 
An odd kind of a fellow. | : . 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; 5 
| He made his liſt ning ſcholars ftand, ©  * 
Their mouth ſtill cover'd with their hand: 
Elſe, may be, ſome add thinking youth, - ' * 
Might have refus d to let his cars Xa 
'- Attend the muſick of the ſpheres, . * Pyar, 
This blue colour being made by nothing elſe than 
"by reflectiqn of a ſpecular ſuperficies, ſeems ſo odd 
a phenomenon, and ſo difficult to be explained by 


not OT. _— 2 COLLIER! to 09 taken notice of. 


. Newton's. Optichs, 
80 ond Tam no flave, 


5 ied 


| $0 1 Top I own myſelf no knavę, 


* 


1. 


is an accidental variety of the agat kind; having 


1. Not even; not divifible into equal numbers. | 


ys 
" 7 


4 80 e e . N 8 + 


1. Not evenly. 


any claſs. In a ſenſe of contempt or diſlike, 5 


| nas 6d/-nls. #. %. [from odd. 


5 Cicero begged it as an alms of the hiſtorians? 


4. Not noted; not taken into the com 
account; unheeded. 


f She and her Polly were too near related. Pri 


ODD 
To counterpoile this hero of the m 
Some for renown are ſingular, and wn | 


What other men diſlike is ſure to pleaſe 


Of all mankind theſe dear antipodes, * 


*, 

mon 
[ left him cooling of the air with ſighs, 

In an odd angle of the ifle. Sbaleſp. Temp, 


There are yet miſſing ſome few 077 lads thy 
you remember not. Shakeſp, To 


45 Strange; unaccountable ; fantaſticy, 


How ſtrange or odd ſoe er l bear myſelf,” 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 
- To put an antick diſpoſition on. Shakeſp, Homly, 
It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive; 
majority of part of her ancient right, by conta. 
ing it on a faction, who bad never any right 44 


| Swift 
Patients have ſometimes ed odd chingrolly 
have relieved them; as ſalt and vinegar, 4r}uw 
With ſuch odd maxims to thy flocks retreat, 
Nor furniſh mirth for miniſters of ſtate, Ta $74 
6. Uncommon ; particular. 1 
The odd man to perform all three perfed iy 
Joannes Stur mius. s Schoolmafer, 
7. Unlucky. | 
© The truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. Shateſp, Otheh 
8. Unlikely ia appearance; improper, 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay would be a very odd bock fe 
a man to make himſelf maſter of, who would gets 
reputation by critical writings. Addiſon's Speftdy, 
O' Dp, 0d'-ly. adv. {from odd. This woll 
and oddneſs, ſhould, I think, be writta' 
with one 4; but the writers almoſt 4 
combine againſt it.] 


. A}. oo. a. 


2. Strangely ; particularly ; irregularly; u- 
accountably; uncouthly; n, 
cuſtom. 

How oddly will it ſound, A: 
Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs. Sbaleſp. Ten 
One man is preſſed with poverty, and bh 
ſomewhat oddly upon it. Collier on the Sjlm 
The dreams of fleeping men are made up of tie 
waking man's ideas, cough. for the moſt part i 
put 2 Lo, 
* This child was near being excluded out of tht 
_ ſpecies of man barely by his 18 It is certain 
figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, ul 
he had been executed, Lids: 
The real eſſence of ſubſtances we know not; wi 
therefore are ſo undetermined in our nomiul 
 efſences, which we make ourſelves, that if ſeved 

men were to be aſked concerning ſome a 

_ ſhaped fetus, whether it were a man or no? it 

ſhould meet with different anſwers. Lu. 
Her aukward love indeed was duly fated; 


7 8 
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R 
. ; - 5 : 


and a 


As maſters in the clare obſcure, 
Wich various light your eyes allure: 
A flaming yeHow here they reed + 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red; 
Vet from theſe colours oddly mix'd,. 
Your ſight upon the whole is fix d. Prin 
They had ſeen a great black be yay 
© the ground very oddly ſhaped, 
PFooſſils are very oddly and elegantly 3 
. cordingto the modification of their conſtituent a, 
or the cavities they arg; formed in. 


| 


W % meren 


x. The flate of being not eve. 
2. Strangeneſs; particularity ; uncouthnes; 


' trregularity. 
5 — to recommend himſelf to pot 


remember his conſulſhip: and* obſerve the . 
ol the event; all their hiſtories are loft, * 
Vanity of his duped Rands recorded in 


e. 4 


w 


21 vith the other. 


dal happ 
But keep the 0d of knowledge 1 in my pow'r 
: j Without co-partner ! i 


. L  Remor'd this bulwark of the church and ſtate. 


; ; L ing on which ſide the odds: lie. 
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A | Or any brother God in heav? nz. 


'R BD a 


ODE 


A nave! FR henfive of being diſcovered; 


Jooks. Collier. 
My wife fell into a eiplent diſorder, and I was 


bh boys, 872. 1. of [from 6470 
= 1ncquality ; 


theſe two caſes there are great odds. 


Pere Hooker. 


t odd; between them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Fall lay the odd: that ere this year expire, 


r bear our citil ſwords and native fire, 
48 far as France. 


F chiefly who enjoy 


| = 80 far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
WE Pre-eminent by ſo mu 


ck ods, Milion's Par. 2 
Shall I give him to partake 8 
ineſs with me! or rather not; 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Cromwel, with odds of number and of fate, 


Waller. 
All Gel, thus unequally farnithed with truth, 


a 2dvanced in knowledge, I ſuppoſe of equal 
natural parts; all the odds between them has been 
be different ſcope that has been given to their un- 
WE derftandings to range in. | 


7 Locke. 
Judging is balancing an account, and determin- 
Locke. 


More than an even wager ; more likely 


| Z than the contrary. 


Since every man by nature is very prone to think 


4 | the beſt of himſelf, and of his own condition; it 
WE is 642; but he will find a ſhrewd temptation, South. 


The preſbyterian party endeavoured one day to 


. Soli. 
dome biſhop * upon them ſome incon- 


Tas nothing fo; both ſides were balanc'd 


Z *1 80 equal, none knew which was valiant'ſt. Hudib. 


Garrel; debate; diſpute. | 

I I can't ſpeak © C 
| Any beginning to this pee viſſi odds. Shaks/p. Othello. 
| What-is the night ? 


Sbuleſp. 
He flaſhes i into ane groſs crime or other; 
That ſets us all at odds. 

| The fox, the ape, and the humble bee, 

Were ſtill at odds, being but three; 
Until the gooſe came out of door, 
And ſtaid the o by adding four. 
Gods of whatſoe'er degree, | 
Reſume not what themſelves have given, 


R 
Wer 1 2 


| | Which keeps the peace among the ie : 
or they muſt always be at odds. Si Miſeell 


W 6 either of the greater or leſs kind. The 
| _ is ee e by ſweetneſs and eaſe; 

| the greater by ſublimi ra tur ind 

| 2 tranſition. — * - <4 ow 
man ts the forch, thas abuſes « our. youn 

| Plants with enen on their barks; young 

d upon hawthorns and 

e. „deifying the name of Roſalind. Shakeſp. 

bs "un, prevent them with thy humble od, 

And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet. 

. What work among you ſcholar Gods! 

muſt write him am rous 21 ; Fo 

"You. . I th 4 


' 1+ 7 


4 this habitual concern es an W r 


ae ed at the odins 7 * the accident. 
a little diſcompol; 2 S 5 


exceſs of either compared 


ok caſe is yet. not "54 but there appeareth | 


Sbaleſp. Henry Iv. | 


WE introduce a debate about repealing the teſt clauſe, 
wen there appeared at a four to one odd; 
WE 2z2inſt them. | 


. 


elegies on brambles, all 


Milton. 1 


1 


= fderable benefice, when tis odds they are already 
WE encumbered with a numerous family. ee s Mi oe 
= Advantage ; ſuperiority. - | 
And tho' the ſword, ſome underſtood, bs 11. 
u force had much the edds; of wood, . 


Y Almoſt at odds with the e Fig which is which. : 


Shakeſþ. og Lear. : 


Por, Va; 3. / (ads,] A poem written to be 
bung to mufick; a lyrick poem. The ode | 


: 
: 


1 


2. Expoſed to hate. 


O DO 


And thou, poor couſin, muſt compoſe 
His letters in ſubmiſſive proſe. 


Prior. 


O'v151.x, $'-dibl. adj. (from di.] Hateful. | 


Dia. 


Lat.] 
Hateful; deteſtable; bo in 


For ever all goodneſs will be molt charming ; 
for ever all wickedneſs will be moſt odious. Spratt. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defence, and there is a 
kind of hoſtility included in its very eſſence. But 
then, if there could have been hatred in the world, 
when there was ſcarce any thing odlous, it would 
a acted within the n of its proper object. 
South, 


Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 

Of proffer'd;peace, delude the Latian prince: 
Expel from Italy that odious name. 
' She breathes the odious fume 

or nauſeous ſteams, and poiſons all the room. 
Granville. 


Another means for raiſing money, was, by in- 


who as by unjuſt dealing they became moſt odjous, 
fo by -uſtice 3 in their puniſhments the prince ac- 
| quired both love and applauſe. Hayward. 
He had rendered himſelf odious to the parlia- 
ment. Clarendon. 


3. Cauſing hate; en a 
The ſeventh from thee, 

The only righteous in a world perverſe, 

And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet | 

With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt, 

And utter odious truth, that God would come 

To judge them with his ſaints. Milton s Par. Loft. 
55 A word expreſſive of diſguſt: uſed by 

Women. 


Green fields, and ſhady groves, pd cryſtal 


ſprings, 
And larks, and nightingales, are odious things; 


But ſmoke; and duſt, and noiſe, and crowds de- 
F light. Young. 


| :O'p10vsLy, &, dzhüs-Iy. adv. [from odious ] 


1. Hatefully 5 abominably. 
Had thy love, ſtill odiafly orbtended, | 

Been as it ought, ſincere, it would have taught thee 

Far other reas'nings. 


2. Invidioully ; ſo as to cauſe hate. 
from the king's diſpoſition or his practice; or 


miniſters. Dryden. 


1. Hatefulneſs. 
Have a true ſenſe of his Ga, of i its s ediouſmſs, and 
of its danger. Wake. 
2. The ſtate of being hated. 


gentleman of approved goodneſs, who had gotten 
nothing by his couſin's power but danger from 
him, and odiouſneſs for him. Sidney. 


5 ob &'-dzhim. 1. /. [Lat.] ee 


nels ; quality of provoking hate. 
The dium and offences which ſome men's Ti- 
gour or remiſſneſs had contracted upon my govern- 
ment, I was reſolved to have expiated. King Charles. 
She threw. the odium of the fact on me, ; 
And publickly avow'd-her love to you. 


upon their maſter. -  Davenant. 


OponT& LGICK), S. don- tal ell. ad [oder 
and 4, Pertaining to the tooth- ach: 


feetid or fragant. 
Smelling is with a communication of the breath, | 


: 
- 2 


or. — of the yon N * s Nat, Hiſtory. 


O DIOUs, & dzhüs. adj. lodieux, Fr. odioſius, 


Dryden. | 


quiring after offences of officers in great place, | 


Milton's Agon Nes. 
Arbitrary power no ſober man can fear, either 


even where you would edjoufly. lay it, from his 


O'DiousNEs +,8-dzbbs-nls. 1. [from odious. 74 


There was left of the blood royal, an aged 1 


Dryden. 
Projectors, and inventors of new taxes being 


hateful to the people, ſeldom fail of bringing dium 


'Q'DoRATE, $-48-rit. adj.  odoratus, Lat.) ; 
Scented; having a. ſtrong ſcent,. whether |: 


OE C 


rifer, Lat.] Giving ſcent ; uſually ſweet of 
ſcent ; fragrant ; perfumed. 
A bottle of vinegar ſo buried, came forth more 
lively and odori iferous, ſmelling ; almoſt like a violet. 
Bacon. 
There ſtood in this roome preſſes that encloſed: 
Robes odoriferous, - Chapman. 
| Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe | 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
| Theſe balmy ſpoils. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Smelling bodies Tend forth effluvias of ſteams, 
without ſenſibly waſting. A grain of muſk will: 
ſend forth odoriferous particles for ſeores of years, 
Without its being ſpent. Locke, 


| Odor1'FEROUSNE SS, 6-d6-rif'-f6r-as-nls. ne. 
[from odoriferous.] Sweetneſs of ſcent ;; 
fragrance. 
Opokous, % dar-ùùs. adj. [odorus, Lat.] 
Fragrant ; perfumed ; ſweet of ſcent. | 
Such: ſragrant flowers do. give moſt odorous ſmell,, 
But her ſweet odour did them all excel. Spenſer.. 
Their private roofs on d roys timber borne, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn. Waller. 
We ſmell, becauſe parts of the odorous body 
touch the nerves of our noſtrils. Cheyne's Phil. Pr. 


O' Doux, 6'-dbr. 1. /. odor, Lat. odeur, Fr.] 
I. Scent, whether good or bac. 
Democritus, when he lay a dying, ſent for 
loaves of new bread, which having opened and 
poured a little wine into them ; he kept himſelf 
alive with the odour till a certain feaſt was paſt, 


Infuſions in air, for ſo we may call odours, have 
the ſame diverſities with infuſions in water; in 
that the ſeveral odours which are in one flower or 
other body, iſſue at ſeveral ney ſome earlier, 
ſome later. Bacon. 
They refer ſapor unto ſalt, and odour unto ſul- 
Pan they vary much concerning colour. Brown. 
Where ſilver riw'lets ꝓlay thro flow'ry meads, 
And woodbines give their ſweets, and limes their 
- , ſhades, 75 | 
Black kennels abſent odours, ſhe regrets, 
And ſtops her noſe at beds of violets, 
2. Fragrance ; perfume ;. ſweet ſcent. 
Me ſeem'd I ſmelt a garden of ſweet flowers, 
That dainty odours from them threw around, 
For damſels fit to deck their lovers bow'rs. Spegſer. 
By her interceſſion with the king ſhe would 
lay a moſt ſeaſonable and popular obligation upon 
the whole nation, and leave a pleaſant odbur of: 
her grace and favour to the people behind her. 
Cularendon. 
„ Levites burned the holy incenſe in ſuch 
| quantities as refreſhed the whole multitude with: 
| its odours, and filled al the region about them 
with perfume: | Aadiſon. 


Ok, E. This ed of vowels does 
not properly belong to our language, nor 
is ever found but in words derived from 


to our manner of writing: oe has in ſuch. 
| words the ſound of E. 
Orcond'mrexs, 


| [ olxevopuaniy 3 ; æconomique, Fr. from 3 1 
Both it and its derivatives are under oeco-- 


* 0 
. — 


miniſters, is as dangerous an errour in politicks, 


: oeconomicks.. l L Eliag⸗ 
| ' OECUME NICAL,  @-kfi men- up- Kei. 
1 [olxypeerind;; from olxepern.] General; 5 re- 


ſpecting the whole habitable World. 


a 


becumenical council" in any of the caftern patri- 


i archates, OT «wy e ee ple. 


0. 


| ODORIFEROUS, S-dö-Hf-für-us. adj. [odo- 


Bacon. 


Young, 


the Greek, and not yet. wholly conformed: 


L. Kö- nüm mike n. J. 
nomy.] Management of houſehold affairs. 
A prince's leaving his buſineſs wholly to his 


as a maſter's "commuting all to his ſervant; is in ; | 


. + 
This Nicene council was not received: as an 


. ; 
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We muſt not make a eonſputation of the Catho- 
lick church from that part 
the compaſs of the Roman empire, though called 
- oecumenical.. , a 7 Lefley. 
Ozve'ma, E-d&-mA. 1. J. (oypa, from oitw 
to ſwell. } A tumour, It is now and com- 
monly by ſurgeons confined to a white, 
' ſoft, inſenfible tumour, proceeding from 
cold and aqueous humours, ſuch as happen 
to hydropick conſtitutions. ' * Ruaney. 
OEgDEMA'TICK, &-dE-mat'-tik. . } adi 
OrDe'maToOus, 6-dEem'-ma-tas. 4 


from oedema.) Pertaining to an oedema. | 


It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of 


melancholick blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs | 


| conceived then to Muve been, when the beſt e 
of it which was within | 


men followed the employment. - Pape. 
Peace, of all worldly bleſſings, is the moſt va- 

luable. . | Smallridge. 

3» F 1 Om. 4 : | ; 

The captain of the Helots, with a blow whoſe 

violence grew of fury, not of ſtrength, or of 

ſtrength proceeding of fury, ſtruck Palladius upon 

the fide of the head. e Sidney. 
One that I brought up of a puppey, one that 

I ſav'd from drowning. | 


man, and ſwore he would pay him again when 
he was able. 5 8 5 Shakeſp. 
It was called Coreyra Corcyra, the daughter 


and remainder of egmonous or oedematich tu- ol Zſopus. et Et; Sandys's Travels. 
mour. * 197 2 28 . e | 4. Concerning; relating to. 


« | The great difcharge- of matter, and the extre- 
mity of pain, waſted her, oedematoum ſwellings 


aroſe in her legs, and ſhe languiſhed and died. 
3 | | © Wiſeman, | 


Oz1'L1aD, 6-&-lyad. 7». J. [from oeil, Pr.] 
Glance; wink; token of the eye. 
She gave veiliads and moſt ſpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shakeſp, King Lear. 

O'zs, &'r. contracted from over. See OvkR. 
His tears defac'd,the ſurface of the well, 
With circle after circle as they fell, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, | 
. O'er-run with wrinkles and defac'd with tears. 
| Addiſon. 


; 


OssornAsus, E-86f-fi-glis. 1. f. 
Jg wicker, from ſome fimilitude in the 


ſtructure of this part to the contexture of | 


that; and$4w to cat. ] The gullet; along, 
large, and round canal, that deſcends from 
the mouth, lying all along between the 


windpipe and the joints of the neck and 


back, to the fifth joint of the back, where 
it turns a little to the right, and gives way 
to the deſcending artery; and both run by 
one another, till at the ninth the eo/ophagus 

turns again to the left, pierces the midriff, 


and is continued to the left orifice of the | 


ſttomach. . Duin. 
on penetrating the oeſophagus and aſpera 
| —- arteria, require to be ſtitched cloſe, eſpecially thoſe 


of the oeſophagus, where the ſuſtenance and faliva 8 
5 o continually preſſeth into it. Miſeman : Surg ery. | 
Ox, Ov'. prep. lo, Sax. 525 p : > | 
1. lt is put before the ſubſtantive that follows 


another in conſtruction; as, of 1he/e part 
. avere\ Hain ; that is, part of theſe. _© 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the gros 
Of full three thouſand ducats. 


He to his natural endowments of a large in- 


vention, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong memory, 
has joined the knowledge 2 the liberal arts. 


Dryden. | 


All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and 
the moſt atheiſtical perfon in the world, when 
forſaken of all hopes of any other relief, is forced 

to acknowledge him. Tillotſon. 


The rouſing / the mind with ſome degrees of 
vigor, does iet it free from thoſe idle companions. 


Locke. 


: The value of land is raifed. only by a greater | 


"0 plenty of money. | wife „ Locke, | 
They will receive it ar laſt with an ample ac- | 
ceumulation of intereſt. Smallridge. 


ͤͤä— 


Dai Nan Catiline. | 
They do of right belong to you, being molt | 


The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 
Or F wrongs done unto confederates, 
But for your own republick. Ben Jonſon, 
This cannot be underſtood of the firſt diſpoſi- 

tion of the waters, as they were before the flood, 
De | Burnet. 

All have this ſenſe of war. Smallridge. 
5. Out of. | 


Vet of this little he had ſome to ſpare, 

To feed the famiſh'd and to clothe the bare. Dryden. 
Look once again, and for thy huſpand loſt, 

Lo all that's left of him, thy hufband's ghoſt. 


F322 Dryden. \ 
6. Among. 35 
He is the only perſon all others for an epic 


Of all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, | 
That Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee ſon. 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of 
my own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from 
this error. | | Swift, 
7. By. This fenſe was once very frequent, 
but is not now in uſe, _ | „ 
She dying 


Of every bearer. 8 Sbaleſp. 
Like heav'n in all, Iike earth in this alone, 


Yet ſhe herfelf ſupported is f none, | 

But by the finger of the Almighty's hand. Davies. 

I was friendly entertained of the Engliſh conſul. 

5 5 FA Sandys. 

_ Leſt a more honourable man than thoſe be bid- 

| den of him.. 

8. According to. | | 

. 5 The ſenate Fl 

And people of Rome, of their accuſtom'd greatneſs, 
Will ſharply and ſeverely vindicate 


| -*Gainſt the ſtate. 


* AE wi. 


of them firſt preached amongſt you. Tillotſon. 
Tancred, whole delight 
Was plac' d in his fair daughter's daily ſight, 
Of euſtom, when his ſtate affairs were done, 
"Would. paſs his pleaſing hours with her alone. 


4 6 


' 


taneity. With the reciprocal pronoun. 
Some foils put forth odorate herbs of them 

-ſelves; as wild thyme. Bacun - Natural Hiftory. 
E himſelf man is confeſſedly unequal to his 


2. It is put among ſuperlative a jectives. 
The moſt renowned / all are 
the name is given Philippinæ. 


. 8 * 


e any men in the word. | Tillotfn, 
At midnight, the mo. diſinal and unſcaſonadle | 


ume of all other, all thoſe virgins aroſe and trim- 


* 


ole to whom 
| e þ 7 Abbes. "PE 
Me proſels to be animated with the beſt hopes 


| Me are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhepe || 
- +, therds at this day really are, but as they may be | 
a 5 | 1 5 N x | Ks w. f £ 


oy. | Stepb. 
Ide Venice glaſſes would crack of themſelves. 
e hunſelfiis none, | 8 
But that eternal infinite and one 


Who never did begin, who ne'er can end; _ | 
On him all beings, as their ſource, depend; Dryden. 


From water, and their graſſy faredifdain'd. Dryden. 


Shale. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſh- | Ky 

10, Noting properties, qualities, 
He was a man of a decayed fortune, 


|. 


Shall be lamented, pitied, and ereus c 


That tho? great ſtates by her ſupport do ſtand, - | 


Nelſon's Feſtivals. |. 


b: Dryden. | 
9. Noting power, ability, choice, or ſpon- 


The thirſty cattle; of themſelves abflain's |}. 
To affert mankind to rave been of himſelf, and 


againſt it, that we 
from another. . 
No particle of matter, nor any combin 
particles; that is, no bodies can eit 
themſelves, or of themielves alter the died 


OF 


their motion. 0 
A free people, as ſoon as they fall into = 


good 


ol civil ſociety, 
powers. 
Howe ler it was civil in angel or elf, 
For he ne er could have filled it fo well of himſt 


The colour of a body may be cha 
which of itſelf is of no colour, prov 


make him happy or no. 

I.hhe value of land is raiſed, when remaininos M 

| the ſame fertility it comes to yield more rent, 7, | 

{ 11. Noting extraction. 
Lunsford was: a man 

Suſſex. 


education, | 


A man may ſuſpend the act of hi: 
\ from being determined for or againſt the th 
F propoſed, till he has examined whether it þ 


really of a nature, in itſelf and conſequences, y 


8! 


of an ancient 


Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient 


Devonſhire, that for many ages had made a had. 
: | Rowe'; Lin 
12. Noting adherence, or belonging, 

1 Tubah, a wealthy Hebrew f my tribe, 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Vain 


ſome 


Will furniſh me. 


figure in their country. 


plainly ſoe every man dh 


do of themſelves divide into they 


oe 
Or Condition, 


Til 


of 


Saif, 
Swift, 


and of ng 
Clarngg, 


ngedby al 
ided it be Fa 


The freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, * 
Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from dey 


Dr 
Chou 


family i 
Clary, 
family i 


Pray that in townsand temples of our own, 


Is 


And ef his 


ſov'reign Lord has ponder' d in his mind 
The means to ſpare the blood of gentle kind; 
ace and inborn clemency, 


He modi firſt ſevere decree. 


The name of great Anchiſes may be known. Ing 
13. Noting the matter of any thing. 
The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorne 
with cryſtal, fave that the fore-end had pannelsd 
ſaphires ſet in borders sf gold, and the hinder en 
_ the like of emeralds of the Peru colour. Bun 
Ihe common materials which the ancients mai Wi 
their ſhips of, were the wild aſh, the evergreen ok, 
the beech; and the alder. 
14. Noting the motive. | 
| was not of my own choice 1 undertook thi 
Our 


Arbuthnot on Gon, 


2 


555 


18. | Noting form or manner of exiſtence. 
As if our Lord, even of purpoſe to prevent ths 


ſame 


» * * 


ſuch a fool as 1 
thruſh. | | | 


fancy of extemporal and voluntary prayers, hd 
not left of his own framing, one which might 
main as a part of the church liturgy, and ſerves 

a pattern whereby to frame all other prayers vi 
efficacy, yet without ſuperfluity of words. Hin, Wa 
16. Noting ſomething that has ſome partie 
lar quality. 7 | . 
Mother, ſays the thruſn, never had any fuch3 
friend as I have of this ſwallow. No, fays i 
nor ever mother have of tis 
L' Eras 
17. Noting faculties of power granted. 
If any man miniſter, let him do it 2869 

- - ability which God: giveth. 
18. Noting: preference, or poſtponence. 


fe 


1 Peter, . Hl 


.... Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Toner, 
l do not like the Tower of any place. 


19. Noting change of one ſtate to anothei 


. 4 "ou 4 be *. 4 "ew" M - ! 
WT? caſe,” dee 1 nen ec ection 


O miſerable f happy! is chis the end 
Ot chis new glorious world, and me io late 
; The glory of that glory, who now become 


Accur#d; of blefed7/ Milton's Paratfe lf 


4 


10: Noting caufality. 
 \Good nature; by Iich I mean heneficenc® 1 - 
| candour, is the product of right reaſon; neo 


\ We . C * * 1 y > 8 
r . 5 e re 


or 


; 5 | Mowanee to * Tailures of 
TY others, e 8 nothing per- 


5 ng kind or ſpecies. 
5 ; 1 32. To enten the advantages of fucttls, i 18 an 


ceſs may be of che "moſt fatal N to a 


= 4 q. Swift. 
Wi is put before an indefinite expreſſion 


time. 
1 divers learned men have adopted the 


> rinciples. Boyle on Colours. 
i * N old Bre liv'd, of mighty fame, 
15 4 Avaliant prince, and Theſeus was his St e 
Nor, bf, adv. [af, Dut.] 
1. Of this adverb the chief uſe is to conjoin 
| 1 z ! verbs: as, to come off s to fly off; 
to take off 5 which are found. under the 


Þ It is generally oppoſed to on: as, to 70s 


A = RoS ot & £©”* 


difunion; ſeparation ; breach of continuity. 
_ Sin the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
nere nu cap than my heart, I will practice the 
_ infnuating nod, —_ be off to them moſt counter- 
W kcitly. Shad. Coriolanus. 


. 


82 


1 
1 Where ane you, ae pe, with your! 
o 2 The utking 9 upon the fatal tree; 


== Then rend it 2 Dryden. 
A A piece of filver coined for a ſhilling, that has 


yard, is ſtill a yard, when one bait of it is broke 
i | LG] 
3 It fgnifies diſtance. 
_ Welt of this foreſt, Wa ofa a e, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shateſp.. 
About thirty paces were 2 
x Knolles. 
„„. In painting or 8 8 it N * | 
tion or relief. | | 


'Tis a good piece; 
= This comes g well and e Sbaleſp. 
(. k lignifies evaneſcence ; ; abſence or de- 
parture. 


Competitions inter mit, and go off and on as it | 
= happens, upon this or that occaſion. 
6. It hignifies any kind of diſappointment ; | 


== the affair is V the match is 15 25 

1. On the oppofite fide of a queſtion. 

„ e queſtions no way touch upon puritaniſm, | 
A either of or on, | Sanderſon. 
. From ; not toward. | 

1 Philoclea, whoſe delight of hearing and ſeeing 


} 
' 


= | 7-@-in mankind. Dryden. 

3 * ortion. 

3; . there n hundred, even 
amongft ſcholars 3 Locke 


affair of the cabinet ; and the neglect of this Tuc- | 


of time: as, of late, in late times; of old, 


| : I on; to take J In this caſe it ſignifies, | 


SW half the filver clipped %, is no more a ſhilling | 
than a piece of wood, which was once a ſealed | 


14. Any thing of no eſteem. 


; 


1 Eſtrauge. | 


defeat; interruption ; adverſe divifion : a8, | 


was before a ſtay from interrupting her, gave her- 
felf to be ſeen unto her with lach a bade of 
beauty upon Zelmane, that neither ſhe could look | 
, nor would look of. | . 
band; not ſtudied. 
= Scveral ſtarts of fancy of. hand look well enough. 
= L'Eftrange. 
WE 10. 7 be of. In common talk, fignifies to 
: Wi: from an To chip 7 or deſign. 
nu. To come o e accide 

|. Or Fo MN 2 57 wy * 

12. To get off. To make eſcap 1 

13. To go: 5 be deſert; to * . 
*. * A Applied to guns, to take fire | 
: ſch arged ; borrowed from the ar- 


F = 00 bow. 
| = Hell orill Having good or bad WIG 


OF, whether alone or in compoſition, 


| 5- Anger; diſpleaſure conceived. 


. "mean: either 3 or figuratively, diſ- | 


Orr, bf. interject. An expreſſion of abhor- 
rence, or command to depart. 


OF, or l fly for ever from 1 r. * din. 
Orr, öf'. prep. 0 the” 
t. Not on. | 


I continued feeling again the ſame Geng and 
finding it grow violent I burnt it, and felt no more | 
after the third time; was never 
kept my chamber a day. 

2. Diſtant from. 


Ferrate, about two miles 9 this town, though 
moſt of the modern writers have fixed it to Freſ- 
cati. Aalliſon on Italy. 


O'rFAL, 3foftil; n. ſ. off fall, ſays Skinner, 
that which falls from the table : perhaps | 
from ofa, Lat.] 

1. Waſte meat; that which is not eaten at 
the table. 
Nice let out the lr of his meat to intereſt, and 
kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his pocket-book. 

Atbutbnot. 1 


* 


þ 


2. \Carrioh; coirſe fleſh. 


With this ſlave's al. 
Cram'd, and gorg'd, nigh burſt 
With ſuck'd and glutted Mal. Milton w Par. Loft. 


3. Refuſe ; that which is thrown away as of 
no value. 


counted an argument of a noble and illuſtrious 
deſcent; God would not eh the Mals of other 
profeſſions. | South, | 
If a man bemoan his lot, | 
That after death his mouldring limbs ſhall rot, 
Ac ſecret ſting remains within his mind; 
The fool is to his own caſt hn kind. Dryden. 
They cmd fu: hogs with al corns. | 
Mortimer. 


What traſh is Rome? what rubbiſh and what 
Wel? Shateſp. | 
OFFE'NCE, öf- fens“. u 7. Ceſßence, Fr. Menſa, 
from affendo, Lat.] 
1. Crime; act of wickedneſs. 


Where Chriſt the Lord for our encet dy d. Fairfax. 

Thou haſt ſtol'n that, which after ſome few 
hours 

Were thine without e offence. 


2. A tranſgreſſion. 
If, by the law of nature, every man hath not 
a power to puniſh ences againſt it, I fee not how 


. Henry IV. 


the magiſtrates of any community can puniſh an 
alien of another country. T.ocle. 
3. Injury. 


1 have given my cles Ae the authority 
| of two great men, but I hope without offence to 


verence them dead. Dryden, 


4. Diſpleaſure given; cauſe of diſguſt ; : ſcandal. 

Giving no»feace in any thing, that che miniſtry 

be not blamed. 2 Cor. vi. 3. 
He remembered the injury of the children of | 
Bean, who had been a ſnare and an gffence unto 
the people. I. Mac. iv, 
The pleaſures of the touch are greater than 
\ thoſe of the other. ſenſes ; as in warming upon 
cold, or refrigeration, upon heat : for as the pains 
of the touch are greater than the offences | of other 

| ſenſes, fo likewiſe are the pleaſures. Bacon 
_ By great and ſeandalous offences, by incorrigible 


church. I 2 | 
Earneſt i in every reſent humour, and making 
himſelf brave in his liking, he was content to give 
them juſt cauſe of offence. when ere had. 1. to 
make juſt revenge. 


2 my legs, nor 
eg 5 


Cicero's Tuſculum was at a as called Grotto 


1 ſhould have fatted all the region Kites | | 
 Shateſp. Hamlet. j 


To have right to deal in things ſacred, was ac- 


Thither with ſpeed their haſty courſe theyply'd, i 


their memories; for I loved them living, and re- 


 miſdemeangurs, we. uy incur the cenfure of the 


Fo. 9 Race. 13 


# » 


\ 


6. 2 «A ofthe knut, yp 


OFF 


Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, 


would not be perſuaded to offer any fence, but 
only to ſtand upon the beſt defenſive guard. Sidney, 

have equal ſkill ia all the Weapuny of offence. 
Richardſon. 


Orre'NCEFUL, Sf. ens ful. adj. Ioence and 


_ Full.) Injurious; giving diſpleaſure. 

It ſeems your moſt effenceful at 

Was mutually committed. | $hakſp. 
| OrFe'NcEvESE, Sf. fens'-Us. adj. [from of- 
Fence.) Unoffending; innocent. 

You are but now caſt in his mood, a puniſh- 
ment more in policy than in malice; even ſo as 
one would beat his ofencelefs dog to affright an 
imperious lion. 

20 OrFe'ND, 6f-f6nd'. v. a. [0 endo, La. ] 
1. To make angry; to diſpleaſe. ö 
If much you note him | 
You ſhall 9nd him, and extend his paſſion ;* % 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Three ſorts of men my ſoul hateth, and I am 
greatly ended at their life Ecclus. xxv. 2. 

The emperor himſelf came running to the place 
in his armour, ſeverely reproving them of cowar- 
dice who had forſaken the place, and grievoully 
ended with them who had kept ſuch negligent 
watch. | NKnolles s Hiſtory of the Turks. 

| Groſs fins are plainly ſeen, and eabily avoided 
by perſons that profeſs religion. But the indiſ- 
creet and dangerous uſe of innocent and lawful 


things, as it does not ſhock and offend our con- 
ſciences, ſo it is difficult to make people at all 


ſenſible of the danger of it. | Law. 
2. To aſſail; to attack. | 
le was fain to defend himſelf, and withal lo 


to offend him, that by an unlucky blow the poor 


- Philoxenus fell dead at his feet. pa 
3. To tranſgreſs ; to violate. | 
Many fear D 
More to end the law. Ballad. 


4. Fo injure. 
Cheaply you ſin, and pänlh crimes with . 
Not as th ended, but the offenders pleaſe, Dryd. 


To OrrEx'nD, d6f-fend', . u. 
1. To be criminal; to- tranſgreſs the bu. 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven 
images, knoweth himſelf to fend above all others. 
Wiſd. xiv. 13. 


e eg ſhall keep the whole law, and yet 


in one point, he is guilty of all. Famer, i ii. 
The biſhops therefore of the church of England 
did noways offend by receiving from the Roman 


church into our divine ſer vice, ſuch materials, cir- 
cumſtances or ceremonies as were e and 


2. To 5 anger. 


ſhall ofend, either to detain or give it. Shak. 


3. To commit tranſgreſſion: with againff. 
Our: language is extremely imperfect, and in 


mar. Swift, 
OFFe'/NDER, Of-fen'-dur. 1. . [from To-of- 
fend. | 


1.4 criminal; one who has committed a 
crime; a tranſgreffor; ; a guilty petſan. | 
All that watch for iniquity are. cut off, that 
make a man an offender for a word. Ja. xxix. 21. 
Every actual iin, beſides the three former, muſt 
be confidered irh a fourth thing, 40 Wit, a cer- 
tain ſtain, or blot, which 1 it impriats and leaves 
in the offender, © © i - Pethins. 
80 like a fl the poor ofnter . 
Bu Ve the waſp, the rich TONES) and flies. | 


'How ſhall 14oſe the fan, qt how. the ſoaks; 


R 2 


I And love th offender, yet deteſtthe offence? _ 


I The conſcience '6 
"than at avenget's fwd. 


-- He ee without a veonfiarys m_ ablents 5 
cuts himſelf off 


| himſelf from publick 
from che. n 2 15 . 
88 3 


Shaleſp. Othello, 


meny inſtances it of endr againſt every part of gram- 


r 
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fo FEELIN a thing, that it is che / puniſh- 
ment the governors. of the chur 1 upon 

the worſt fender. | _ of « Man. 

2. One who has done an injury. put, 

All vengeance comes too ſhort, | DIES 
Which can purſue th* offender. 5 Sheleſs. ; 

- Oray NDRESS, Of-fen'<dris. n./. [from Fen- 


dier. ] A woman that offends. © 
" Virginity murthers itſelf, and ſhould be buried 


in highways out of all fin@ified linfit, as a defpe- | 


rate offendreſ4 againſt nature. Shakeſp. 
_Orrx'nsive, Of-fen'-slv, adj. [offenfif, Fr. 
+ from offen/ſus, Lat.] | 

. Cauſing anger; diſpleaſing; diſguſting. 


Since no man can do ill with a good conſcience, 


the confolation which we herein ſeem to find is 


but a meer deceitful pleaſing of ourſelves in error, 
which mult needs turn to our greater grief, if | 
that which we do to pleaſe God moſt, be for the 
manifold defects thereof ofnfroe unto him. Hobler. 
It ſhall ſuffice, to touch ſuch cuſtoms of the 


Iriſn as ſeem ofen/rve and repugyant to good go- | 


_.._ Vernment. Spenſer. 
2. Cauſing pain; injurious. | 
It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offen- 
ve to the ſtomach. Bacon ? Nat. Hiſt: 
The ſun was in Cancer, in the hotteſt time of 
: a year, and the heat was very ofen/rve to me. 
| Brown's Travels. 
Some particularacrimony' in the ſtomach ſome- 
times makes it ofenſeve, and which cuſtom at laſt 
will overcome, Hot Arbuthnet. 


©: Aſſailant; not defenſive. 33 | 
He recounted the benefits and favours that he | 
bad done him, in provoking a mighty and opu- | 


"lent king by an 9fen/ive war in his quarrel. Bacon. 
We enquire concerning the advantages and diſ- 
advantages betwixt thoſe military of2n/rve engines 
. uſed among the ancients, and thoſe of theſe latter 
e | | Wilkins. | 
- Their avoiding, as much as poſſible, the defen- 
ſive part, where the main ftreſs lies, and keeping 
- themſelves chiefly to the ene; perpetually ob- 
jecting to the Catholick fcheme, inſtead of clear- | 
ing up the difficulties which clog their own. 
's Waterland. 
OrFFEx/ NSIVELY, st. fn Ae. ly. adv. {from | 
' offenſi we.) 
'. Miſchicvouſly; : injuriouſly. . ES e 
In the leaft thing done offen/evely e he 


good of men, whoſe benefit we ought to ſeek for 


\, +, as our own, we plainly ſhew that we do not ac- 
WA. knowledge God to be ſuch as indeed he is. Hooler. 


# 80 as to cauſe uneaſineſs or diſpleaſure: 
| A lady had her fight diſordered, ſo that the 
ünages in her hangings did appear to her; if the 
room were not extraordinarily darkened, embel- 
_ Irſhed with ſeveral ofen/ſeucly vivid colours. Boyle. 
3. By way of attack; not defenſively : 


OFrFE' 3 $8, öf- fen 1 1. / (from 


1. Iouriouſneſs: 2 miſchief. = : 
2. Cauſe of diſg uſt. | 
The muſcles of the body; being preſerved found 

and limber 1 the bones, all the motions of the 
parts might be explicated with the greateſt caſe | 
4 274 without any offen/evencſs.  Grew's Muſeum.” 


2 1 5 FER, of -für. v. a. Nero, Lat. Ar, 
r.] 


1. T0 preſent; to exhibit any thing ſo as that | 


it may be taken or receive. 4 
ZSome ideas forwardly offer themfetves* to all 
men's underſtandings; ſome ſort of truths reſult 
| 3 ideas, as ſoon as the mind puts them 

Into propoſitions. - -- Locke. 

Servants placing happineſs in ſtrong drink, 
3 court to my young maler, by offering. bim 
that Which they love. Locke. | 
The heathen women under, the Mogul, Mer 

: bea Wan r their huſ- | 


To O'FFER, af -fur, WV. . f 9 : 
| x. To be preſent; to be at vs; th arent | 


1 


F | That all tt m7 a nt eng? . 


"O'F'F 


2. To Tacrifice; to immolate ; to 
| _ = ok worſhip : often with ups 1 


they **. ought, ſeven hundred oxen. 2 Chron, 
An holy prion to of ſpiritual ſacrifices. 

#7 FT x Pet. ii. Fo 
| Whole herds of of:r'd bulls. about the fire, 
And briſtled boars and woolly ſheep expire. Dryd. 


to his conſcience, and to reſign to juſtice and truth, 
he ſhould be ſo far from avoiding the liſts, that he 
ſhould rather enter, with inclination, | and thank 
| God for the honour. + Collier, 


3. To bid, as a price or reward. 
Nor, ſhouldſt thou er all thy little lore, 
Will rich lolas yield, but r more. . 
4. To attempt; to commence. 
Lyſimachus armed about three thouſand. men, 
and began firſt to offer violence. 2 Mac. iv. 1 155 
5. To propoſe. 


mote ſpeculations, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe 
ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered for its 
.. contemplation. Locle. 

Our author of?rs no reaſon, , Locke. 


itſelk. 


Dryden. 


2. To make an attempt. | 
- No thought can imagine a greater heart to ſee. 


We came cloſe to the ſhore, and fired to land, 
| Bacon. 

One offers, and in off ring as a ſtay; | 
Another forward ſets, and doth no more. Daniel. | 
I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, 
i they - to: ſee my wife without my leave. 


3s . With at, to make an attempt · 
I Will not er at that I cannot maſter. Bacon. 
I hope they will take it well that I ſhould er 
at a new thing, and could forbear preſuming to 
meddle where any of the learned pens have ever 
touched before. 
Write down and make ige to him to pronounce 
them, and guide him by ſhewing him by the mo- 
tion of your own lips to r at one of thoſe let- 
ters; which being the eaſieſt, he will ſtumble up- 
on one of them. Holder. 


and call too. Z Eftrange. 
It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and 
8 2 at ſomewhat towards the diſproof of mine. 


- Without offering at any 4" BREE we haſtily 
engaged; ma _ which Rat coſt” us fixty millions. 
"Swift. 


O' FFER, Of für. 1. /. [offre, Fr. From the verb.] 


1. Propoſal of advantage to another. 
Some . there are, too conſcions of their 
- face; | 


Eg" 


2. Firſt advance. ; 
Poorce compels this wa 
add it proceeds from. policy, not love. 
Mowbray, you overween to take it ſo: 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. Shak. 
What wouldſt beg, Laertes, 


| 
4 
" 
—4 


3. Propoſal made: 


Were not rs him to give, nor Eber to take. Dan. 
I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in 
"caſe they had been in the ſiege, and had the fame | 


; 


r er. 


7 : 
„, 


[ * e — 


Th' occaſion offers, and the youth complies. | 


and contemn danger, where danger would er to 
make any wrongful threatning upon him. Sidney. 


The maſquerade ſucceeded ſo well with him, 
that he would be efering at the ſhepherd's voice | 


preſent as 


When a man is called upon to offer up himſelf | 


1 


In that extent 3 the Has wanders i in re- 


| 


ey offered unto the Lord of the ſpoil which | 


Graunt. 


Atterbury. 


OrFe/KTORY, Of f6r-thr-Y.. u. . Loferti } 


1 - 1990 einen, dai a diſtant one, of p 


— 


s then formally and ſolemnly challenged by dhe 
4. Price bid; act of bidding a Price, 


5. Attempt ;. endeayour. . 


ledge of the true way. 


6. Something given by way of Es 
ment. 


O' FFERING, df'-fer-ring. 1. ſ. [from offer] 


Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 


| A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. 


* gre in all her ſtrength, and freſh with — 


| offertory of his Bandards, and had orizons 


es ** if? 4 

- &4% % 

T4 > * 
now Wy 


hat every of them would have brough, cg 
her, and have thought moſt Narr the ſay 
"= Addiſon's 5 2% 
It carries too great an imputation of j ignoran. 
or . to quit and renounce former ter, 
the er of an argument which cannot! imd. 
ately be anſwered. _.. 
The Arians, Eunomians and Macedoni 


of yk 


2 


tholicks, to refer the matter in diſpute to the con 
curring judgment of the writers that ined he 
fore the controverſy began; but they declined the 


offer. IW, altera 


When ſtock i is high, they come between, 
Making by ſecond hand their r; 
Then cunningly retire unſeen, 
With each a million in his coffers. dri 
Many motions, though they be unprofitable 
expel that which hurteth, yet they are Mrs d 
nature, and cauſe motions by conſent; as in gro. 
ing, or crying upon pain. Brew, 
It is in the power of every one to make ſony 
eſſay, ſome offer and attempt, ſo as to ſhew thy M 
the heart is not idle or inſenſible, but that itz 
full and big, and knows itſelf to be fo, though 
it wants ſtrength to bring forth. South; Sena 
One ſees in it a kind of er at modern arch, 
tecture, but at the ſame time that the archites 
has ſhown his diſlike of the Gothic manner, oy 
may ſee that they were not arrived at the know. 
Adilſon on Ith, 


Fair ſtreams that do vouchſafe in your clearneh 
to repreſent unto me my blubbered face, let th 
tribute er of my tears procure your ſtay awhik 


with me, that I may begin yet at laſt to find ſors 


thing that pities me. Sidney, 


O'FFERER, Of'-fer-rur, u. / [from offer.) 


Dryden. ].1. One who makes an offer. 


Bold offerers 


oft ſuite and gifts to thy renowned wife. Chopna, 
2. One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in wor- 


7 ſhip --: 
| if the mind of the offerer be good, this is the Wi 
only thing God reſpecteth. Hooker, ) 


When he'commanded Abraham to facrific 

Iſaac, the place of the offering was not left u- 

determined, and to the erer s diſcretion, - 
South's Sermon, 


A facrifice ; any thing immolated, or ol 

fered in worſhip. - 

Plucking the entrails of an ring forth, 

i; FREF could not find a heart within the beaſt 

Shake 

They are polluted 8 more abhorr d 

Shakſp 
When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an rig fo 

fin, he thall ſee his ſeed. Tſaiab, Iii. 10 

I ̃ he gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to ſee the golden rod; 
Admir'd the deſtin'd ring to his 8 


| Q,.. nations now to Juno's pow'r will pra, 
Or of rings on my {lighted altars lay? Dada 
I'll favour her, | 

| That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, 


An offering fit for heaven. Addiſon's (ith 
Inferior offerings to thy god of vice 
Are-duly paid in fiddles, cards, and dice. Tap 


Fr.] The act of offering. 
He went into St. Paul's church, where ber 


Deum ſung.” | Butt 
The zdminidricion of tlie amet bete 


naß 


Jan 


r TT IU” 


ANA 


| Orre'nTURE, O. fer tür. we 


| in uſl 


Was broke in twain. 


| ; 2. Agency ; peculiar uſe. 


= Like fc: of pity. 


”— 


/ . 
W 
0 b ; 
PA - 3 


to once a month, and devi ir 

inſeparable appendant, offertory. Fe 
anciently inſep 9 
Offer; propoſal of kindneſs. A word not 
Thou haſt prevented us w ith offertures of thy 
love, even when we Were thine enemies. 


>:4 | King Charles. | 
orrick, 6f/-fls. 1. ,. leſtce, Fr. oficium, Lat. 


4 A J 
25 b * 
1 p 


A publick charge or employment; ma- 

ee have contriv'd to take 

From Rome all ſeaſon'd ice, and to wind 

Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Shake. 
Methought this ſtaff, mine M ice- badge in court, 

| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


The inſolence of ice. Sha leſp. 


I it the magiſtrate's office, to hear cauſes or ſuits 


at law, and to decide them Kettleworth. 
All things that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 


Deny their cke. Shakeſp. 
195 e IA the ſeveral intervals of the 


tech of the comb do the office of ſo many priſms, | 


every interval producing the phenomenon of one 
Um. F Newton's Optichs, 


| : „ Bees particular employment. 1 


The ſun was ſunk, and after him the ſtar © 
Of Heſperus, whoſe office is to bring 


: 7 | Twilight upon the carth. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
. A& of good or ill voluntarily tendered. 


Wolves and bears, ä 
Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 


not only in the ſimple office of love, but in all the 


accouſtrement, "complement, and ceremony of it. 


Shaleſp. 


I would I could do a good e between you. 


bs 6. Formulary of devotions. 


# Unpeopled Mees, untrodden ſtones ? 


5 | Sbaleſp. 
The wolf took occaſion to do the fox a good 
3 L' Eftrange. 
You who your pious offices employ, 


3 To fave the reliques of abandon'd Troy. Dryden. 
5. Act of worſhip. ; 


= lntrts you how t' adore the heavens, and bows 


. 


you 


To morning's holy office. Shateſp. Cymbeline. 


* 


Whoſoever hath children and ſervants, let him 


take care that they ſav their prayers before they 
begin their work: the Lord's prayer, the ten 
commandments, and the creed, is a very good 


office for them, if they are not fitted for more re- 


gular ice. Taylor. 


3 7. Rooms in a houſe appropriated to parti- 


cular buſineſs. 5 is 
What do we but draw anew the model 


4 In fewer offices? at leaſt deſiſt 
Io build at all. 
Let office; ſtand at diſtance, with ſome low gal- 


Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


leries to paſs from them to the palace itſelf. Bacon. 


= 3. [Officina, Lat.] Place where buſineſs is 


tranſacted. | 
What ſhall good old York ſee there, 
But empty lodgings and unfurniſh'd walls, 


Empſon and Dudley, though they could not but 


hear of theſe ſcruples in the king's conſcience, yet 


a if the king's ſoul and his money were in ſeveral 


| To O'FFicx, 


* 


q = 


| O'FFictR, 0 cr, 5. . leſtcier, Fr.] 


offices, that the one was not to intermeddle with the 


other, went on with as great rage as ever. Bacon. 
He had ſet up a kind of es of addreſs; his 


general corre 1 by letters. Fell. 


'To perform; to diicharge; to do. 
The air of Paradiſe did f 


the houſe, 
| ter aſc all. r.. 


1 


Shaleſp. | 


As. . . [from the noun.) 


Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. | 
| Mrs. Ford, I ſee you are obſequious in your 
love, and I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth; | 


ö 


p 


0 F F 
1. A man employed by the publick. 


Il. is an office of great worth, 

And you an officer fit for the place, Shakeſp. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 

To ſuffer lawful cenſure. - Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Ihe next morning there came to us the ſame 

officer that came to us at firſt to conduct us to the 

{tranger's houſe. _ Bacon. 

If it ſhould fall into the French hands, all the 


his court. 8 Temple. 
As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks him- 
ſelf up from all approaches. South's Sermons. 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious - 
eers. A ſuperior power takes away by vielence 
from them, that which by violence they took 
away from others. L' Eftrange. 
Since he has appointed officers to hear it, a ſuit at 
law in itſelf muſt needs be innocent. Kettleworth, 
2. A commander in the army. gh, 
If he did not nimbly ply the ſpade, 
His ſurly Mer ne'er fail'd to crack 


I ſummon'd all my officers in haſte ; 
All came reſolv'd to die in my defence, 
The bad diſpoſition he made in landing his men, 
ſhews him not only to be much inferiour to Pom- 
pey as a ſea officer, but to have had little or no 
{kill in that element. ; Arbuthnot. 
3. One who has the power of apprehend- 
ing criminals, or man accountable to the 
law. Ng bo | 
The thieves are poſſeſt with fear | 
. . So ſtrongly, that they dare not meet each other; 


Each takes his fellow for an gfficer. Shakeſp. 
. We charge you - 
To go with us unto the officers. . Shaheſp. 


Commanded ; ſupplied with commanders. 
What could we n expect from an army officered 
by Iriſh papiſts and outlaws ? Addiſon's Freebolder. 
OrriciAL, Of-fish'-el. adj. [official, Fr. from 
office.] e 4 6 | 
1. Conducive ; appropriate with regard to 
uſe. a N | % 8 . . 
In this animal are the guts, the ſtomach, and 
other parts Mcial unto nutrition, which, were its 
aliment the empty reception of air, their proviſions 


had been ſuperfluous. Brown. 
2. Pertaining to a publick charge. 
| pr FL IS The tribunes | 
_ Endue you with the people's voice. Remains 


That in th' oficial marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the ſenate, Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
OFFrCciAL, of-fish'-El. 2. .. 
cialis that perſon to whom the cognizance of 
- juriſdiction. | 15 Aylife. 
A poor man found a prieſt over-familiar with 


not prove it, the prieſt ſued him before the biſhop's 
official for defamation. | Camden. 


OFFV/ciAaLTY; Of-fish'-el-ty. 2. /. [officialite, 


official. 3 . 
The office of an officialty to an archdeacon. 
| 17 . Ayhiffe. 
To give, in conſequence of office. 
g All her number d ſtars that ſeem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenſible, for ſucßk 
Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return _ 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light © 
Round this opacous karth, this punctual ſpot. 


To Orr iA E, öf- ffsh“-At. v. 2. 
Is ej. diſcharge an office, commonly in wor- 
ID» X | q Mo 
8 7 No miniſter officiating in the church, can with a 
goon conſcience omit any part of that which is 
| Sanderſon, 


„1 & 
7 


2 


| | commanded by the aforeſaid law. 


t 


princes would return to be the ſeveral efficers of | 


His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
Dryden. 


O'rFFiceRED, df -fp-surd. adj. [from officer.) | 


cauſes is committed by ſuch as have eccleſiaſtical | 


his wife, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad and could | 
Fr. from efficzal.] The charge or poſt of an 


o Orr1/claTE, öf- flsh“ At. v. a. [from Mee. ] 


ö 


* Aud alt his rim grew corrupt therein. Davies. 


9 


„ WEE 
| Who of the biſhops or prieſts that officiate at the 


altar, in the places of their ſepulchres, ever ſaid 


wie offer to thee Peter or Paul? Stilling fleet. 
To prove curates no ſervants, is to reſcue them 
from that contempt which they will certainly fall 
into under this notion; which, conſidering the 
number of perſons ficiating this way, muſt be very 
prejudicial to religion. Collier. 
2. To perform an office for another. 45 
OrrielxAr, 0f-fp-sY-nal. adj. [from officina a 
ſhop.] Uſed in a ſhop, or belonging to it: 
thus officinal plants and drugs are thoſe uſed 
in the ſhops, 7 ES 
OFFFCIOUS, 6f-fish'-tis. adj. [officieux, Fr. 
officioſus, Lat.] UTE GED 34 
1. Kind; doing good offices. . 
Vet, not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 


Officious ; but to thee, earth's habitant. Milton. 
2. Importunely forward, | | A 

775 Lou are too ern 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices, Shaleſp. 


At Taunton they killed in fury an oficious and 
eager commiſſioner for the ſubſidy. Bacon. 
Cato, perhaps 

I'm too 9ficious; but my forward cares 

Would tain preſerve a life of ſo much value 
OFFr'ci1oVSLY, Of-fish'-a8-1F. adv. [from /- 

„%%% TI Lt | 

I, Importunately forward. e 

The moſt corrupt are moſt obſequious grown, 


Tlatt'ring crowds officiouſly appear, 
To give themſelves, ngt you, an happy year. 


73 5 ; * | ts 
2. Kindly ; with unaſked kindneſs. 
e Let thy goats oficiouſly be nurſt, 
And led to living ſtreams to quench their thirſt. 
| „ IG Dryden. 
| OrFriiciovsNEssS, öf.fish“-üs-nis. . /. [from 
eficious.] | „„ 
1. Forwardneſs of civility, or reſpect, or en- 
deavour. Commonly in an ill ſenſe. 
- I ſhew my eciouſugſi by an offering, though I 
betray my poverty by the meaſure. Seuth, 
2. Service. | : 
In whom is required underſtanding as in a man, 
cCcurage and vivacity as in a lion, ſervice and mi- 
niſterial eficiouſne/s as in the ox, and expedition as 
in the eagle. MEIN Beroun. 
O'rrixe, 6f-fing. 1. /. [from J.] The act of 
ſteering to a diſtance from the land. 
Orrs, of -86t. u. ſ. [of and et.] Sprout ; 
ſhoot-of a plant. e 
They are multiplied not only by the ſeed, but 
many alſo by the root, producing ofiets or creep- 
ing under ground. Det | Ray, 
Some plants are raiſed from any part of the 
root, others by sf#5ets, and in others the branches 
ſet in the ground will take root, Locke, 
| OrFscov'riNG, of-skou-ring. 1. ſ. [off and 
ſcour.) Recrement ; part rubbed away in 
cleaning any thing. , 


— 


Thou haſt made us as the of icouring and refuſe 


in the midſt of the people. Lamentations, iii. „ 
Being accounted, as St. Paul ſays, the very filth 
|. of the world, and the icouring of all things. 


| T, Propagation ; generation... TO 
All things coveting to be like unto God in being 


ever, that which cannot hereunto attain perſonally, © 


doth ſeem to continue itſelf by Mp ing and pro- 
pagation. FVV : 


— Hooker. 


_ dren; deſcendants. 


When the fountain af mankind: 8 : 


Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by.ſin; "7 
This was a charge, that all his hcirs did bind, 


To. 


— 


r 


And thoſe they ſcorn'd, officiouſly they own. Dryden. 


* 
* —_— * = 2 * 
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| | | Kettlervell. by 
O'FFSPRING, Gf -8pring. 1. /. [off and /pring.] 


2. The thing propagated or generated; <chil- / 


1 — 
JJ ͤi!AJAAJ—J—̃ d ]ð d ̃ ] ̃ . a I 


” 


. Ovrevri'wes, ofn-timz, adv, [often and 


_ Ocx've, 6-dzlv'.. 


3- Production of any kind. 


A * our public prayer? 


ce rxer arrive to Places r, ſo remote from the 


* 7 5 n 
, 5 1 5 
* 


85 gods 8 | 

Our future ring, . our wives are known. 
Dryden. 

Bis principal aQor is the ſon of a goddeſs, not 
to mention the Mpring of other deities. Addiſon. 


, Tho? both fell before their hour, 2 | 
Time on-their offipring hath no pow'r ; WP" 
Nor fire nor fate their Fs ſhall blaſt, 
Nor death's dark vale their days o ereaſt. Denham. 


To OPFU'SCATE, öf- füs“-xät. v. a. [gffſeo, 


Lat. iſduer, Fr.] To dim; to cloud; to | 


darken, 


Orrusca ion, Gf.füs-kä“-shün. u. * [from 
offuſcate.] The act of darkening. 


Orr, #ft. adv. (oęr 
quently; not . ; "not ſeldom. 

In labours more abundant, in Niripes above mea- 

ſure, in priſons more frequent, in deaths off. 

| 2 Corinthians, ii. 23. 

It may be a true faith, for ſo much as it is; 


, Sax.) Often; fre- * 
| the face. 


8 


; 01 L 
To Oels, * G. A. Lk an. eye, Dut-] 
To view with fide glances, as in fondneſs ; 


or with a deſign not to be heeded. 


% 


From their high ſcaffold with a trumpet check, 
And opting all their audience, then they ſpeak. 


ſhould it not be ſet to go right ? Could they talk | 
of the different aſpects and conjunctions of planets, 
they need not be at the pains to comment upon 
bow and clandeſtine marriages. Addiſin. 
Whom is he ogliog yonder? himſelf in his look- | 
ing g laſs. Arbuthnot. 
oel, g- lür- u. /. [cogheler, Put. ] A ſly 
gazer; one who views with fide: glances. 
Upon the diſuſe of the neck-piece, the tribe of 
oglers ſtared the fair ſex in the neck rather than in 
Alison. 
Jack was a prodigious agler; he would ogle you 
the outſide of his eye inward, and the white up- 
ward. Arbuthnot. 


O'cLio, 8“ A. 1. /. [from olla, Span.] A 


jt is one part of true faith, which ie oft miſtaken | | 


for the whole. Hammond. 


Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends, * 


t ſhe rejects, but never once offends. Pope. 


 O'xTtx, of n. adv. [from oft, Sax, in the | 


comparative, oftener; ſuperlative, . often- 
eſt.] Oft; frequentiy; many times; me] 
ſeldom. 
ef] Phe queen that bore thee, 
Ofner, upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died ev'ry day ſhe liv'd. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


Uſe a little wine for thy Nomach's Take, and q 


. thine eſten infirmities, I Timothy, v. 23. 
In n, often, in; perils in the wilderneſs, | 
a Cor. ii, 46. 


A luſt black bond gin, wirh forchead broad : 


+ 


d high 
That often Os bevitchr the ſea godswith her eye. 
4 Drayton. 

Wo does not more W Cicero as an author, 
than as a conſul of Rome, and does not-oftner talk 

of the celebrated writers of our-own-country in 

former ages, than of any among their contem- 

poraries? Addiſon's Freebolder, - 


imes. From the compoſition of this word 
| is reaſonable to believe, that of was once 
an adjective, of which often was the plural; 
Which ſeems retained in the phraſe fhine 
e See OFTEN 1] Frequently; 
many times; often. 
Is our faith in the bleſſed Trinity a matter ured- 


leſe, to be ſo oftentimes mentioned and opened in | 


the principal part of that duty which we owe to 
| Hpoler. 
The difficulty was by what means they could 


ocean. -Woodwnrd. 


6508 nally neeeſſary had there ſhould be a ſu- 
ture ſtate, to windicate the juſtice of God, and | 
ſolve the preſent irregularities of Providence, | 


whether the beſt men be oftentines only, or always 
the moſt miſerable. NET. Atterbury_ | 


ri, Ift-thmz, adv. [oft and Aves.) 


Frequently: often. 

Ofttimes nothing profits more 
Than ſelf· eſteem; grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag d. | | Milton” 4 Paradiſe Loft. 


Ofttizmes before I hither did reſort, i ha 


a 


Charmed with the converſation of a man 
Who led a rural life. 


Oce's, 6-dzhe.. 15 +. A ſort of mould- 


iat Vitruvius calls cima, Cima re verſa, 
. an 5 * * . 


| | coleurs. There are two ſorts of oi; one, w 

will ſwim upon water, as oi of aniſred and laven- 
der, which the chemiĩſts call eſſential; and another 
kind, which probably is mixt with {alts, and will 


Dryden and Lee 33 
ing in architecture, on- | 


- fiſting of a round and a hollow ; almoſt in 
the form of an 8, and is the fame with | 


diſh made by mingling different kinds of 
meat; a medley; a hotchpotch. | 
Theſe general motives of the common good, 1 


though they have {till the upper end; yet, like 


entertain in their ſervice, without any ſerüple as 
to che diverſity of their ſects and opinions? 
_ King Charles... 
| He that keeps an open houſe, mould conſider 
that there are aglios of gueſts, as well as of diſhes, 


as a tacit invitation to all 008 of intruders. 
4 Z' Eftrange. 
lo 'GRESSES, & grés-sls. u. 7 [in heraldry. F 
Cannon balls of a black colour. 
On, &. interjet. An exclamation denoting | 
pain, forrow, or ſurpriſ. 
He, 
| Like a fall acorn'd boar, a churning on, 
'Cry'd, ob / and mounted. 'Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Os me! all the horſe: have. got over the river, 
what ſhall we do? W alton's Angler. 
My eyes confeſs ĩt, 
My every action fpeaks my heart aloud ; 
But ab, the madneſs of my high attempt 
Speaks louder yet! Dryden i Spaniſh Fryar. 
OIL, oil. u. /½ [ocel, Sax. oleum, Lat.] 
I. The juice of olives expreſſed. 
Bring pure oil olive beaten for the light. Erb. 
2. Any fat, greaſy, unctuous, thin matter, 
In moſt birds there is only one gland; in which 
are divers cells, ending i in two or three larger cells, 
lying under the nipple of the oil bag. Derbam. 


3. The juices of vegetables, whether expreſſed. 


water. 

Oil with chemy called ſulphur, is the ſecond 
ol their hypoſtatical, and of the true five chymical 
principles. It is an inflammable, unctuous, ſubtile 


chemiſts attribute to this principle all diverſity of 


ſink in water, as the oil 2 guaiacum and cloves. 


Ha rris, 


Afar this expreſſed on? we made trial of a Gif. 


the common vil or ſpirit, 


A curious artiſt long inur d to tos. 
Of gentler ſort, with combs, and fragr t en, 
Whecher by chance, or by fome g tpir'd, 
DOT IE IIA nl was fir'd, 


X 6 1 
= 
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tiled one; and for that Purpoſe mo choice of | 


J 


F* 


and that the liberty of a eommon table is as good 


| 


or drawn by the till that will not mix with | 


ſubſtance, which uſually riſes after the ſpirit, In | 


| Dryden. | 
if the female tongue will be in motion, Why 


will not ſo much as once offer up to your lordſhip, | 


appe | Suckling. ] 
Where is there ſuch an oglio or medley of va- 
rious opinions in the world again, as thoſe men | 


; 


| 


ich þ 


| _.  oilineſs, is evident, he nameth nidor. 
| So 0 they rather make a ſhew than provoke | - 


O KE 
＋ Oi, oll. v. a. [from the no * 
25 jubricate co. ” th an.) To fen 


The men fell a rubbing of armour, which 1 1 


great while had lain 0:/eg. Witt 
Amber will attract ſtraws thus oiled, it will oy. 
vert the needles of dials, made dither of braſs 
iron, although they be much oiled, for in T 
needles conſiſting free upon their center ther. can 
be no adheſion. Brown's Vulgur Err 
Swift oil many a ſpring which Harley ys 


Pd 


Swift, 
LOH and ©. 


O1'LCOLOUR, oi'l-knl- lar. n. 1 


lour.] Colour made by Srinding coloured 


ſubſtances in oil. 
Gilcotours, after they are brought to their due 


temper, may be preſerved long 1 in ſome degree of 
ſoftneſs, kept all the while under water, Bol 


01 LINESS, oi/-15-nls. n,ſ. [from oily.) Une. 
tuouſneſs ; greafineſs ; ; quality approaching 
to that of oil. 
Baſil hath fat and ſucculent leaves; which . 
naeſe, if drawn forth by the ſun, will make a very, 
great change. 1055 Barn 
Wine is inflammable, ſo as it hath a ind « 
oilineſs. 
Smoke from unctuous bodies and ſuch = 
Brien 
Chy!e has the ſame principles as milk, viſcidiry 
from the caſeous parts, an oilingſs from the buty. 
raceous parts, and an peadity from the tartareous, 


Flo, 
'The fleſh of . which live. upon * 


animals, is moſt antiacid; though offenſive to the 


ſtomach ſometimes by reaſon-of their oilingſi. 
Arbutbnat on Alimenti, 
O1'LMAn, oil-min. ne. fe [oil and man.] One 
who trades in oils and pickles. - 


O1'LszoP, oil-shdp. 2. / [il and / 
ſhop where oils and pickles are ſold. FLY 


O1'LY, oll-y. adj. [from oil. 1 
1. Confiſting of oil; containing oil; having / 


the qualities of oil. 


The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not dif 
charge; not becauſe i it Ricketh faſter, but becauſe 
air preyeth upon water and flame, and fire upon 


Bacon g Natural Hiftry, 
. „Watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrify than 
oily, . Bacon, - 


Flame is groſſer than groſs . by reaſon of the 
mixture with it of that viſcous oy matter, which, 
being drawn. out of the wood and candle, ſerves 
For fewel. 9 Dizh. 

2. Fat; esl 

| This oily raſcal hw as well as Paul's; 
Go call Him forth. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 

Or LYGRAIN,. oi I go. n. ſe A plant. 

Miller, 

OrLvp aL, of1-F-p4Vn ee A tree, It 
grows as high as the mainmaſt of a ſhip. 
The inhabitants make an oil from the pulp 
of the fruit, and draw a wine from the 
body of the trees, which inebriates ; and 


with the rind of theio trees they make mats | 


to lie on. Miller. 


To QINT, oi'nt. v. a. bern, Fr.] To anoint; 
to ſmear with ſomething unctuous. 
They on their naked limbs with mother d oil 
from the ſounts where living ſulphurs boil, 
mix a med' cine to foment their limbs. 


'Ufmarus was not wunting to the war, 
2 ervedarrows from afar; | 
And death with poiſon arm'd. Bryan Ari. 
OVUNTMENT, oint-ment. v. /. [from int. 
'Vnguent ;"unSuous matter to fincar anf 


3 

and tong health that gracious ointment gave, 
And Headlywontds could heal, and rear again 
Tue ſenſeleſs corpſe appointed for the grave. 


porn, Nr. 1 {See * A eto: 


4 


+4. + 


| ; 3, Of long continuance 3 begun long ago... 


„ Ancient ; not modern.” 


4 


OLD 
And Klains taking for his Jeunglings erk, 
"Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Buſy with ler did their ſhoulders mark. Sidney. | 
Red oler is one of the moſt heavy colours; yel- | 
_ tw oy is not fo, becauſe it is clearer. Dryden. | 
= OLD, Sad. 4% [cal>, Sac. alt, Germ.] 

I 1. Paſt the middle part of life; not young. 
* To old age ſince you yourſelt aſpire, 1 
Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire, Sidney. 

He wooes high and low, young and od. SBA. 
Wanton as girls, as old wives fabulous. Corvey. 
Tis greatly wile to know, beſore we're told, 
The melancholy news that we grow old. Young. | 


Z f 2. Decay ed by time. 9 


Raiment waxed not old upon thee. Deuteronomy. | 


When diner was Kut over as ambaſſador | 
into France, with great pomp, he ſpoke to an old 
© acquaintance of his that came to take his leave of 
bim. Camden . Remains. 


4. Not 
| 1 Oo U eat of the old tore, 1 : 
The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; 
pes that make better wine when i it is old; 


10 gra 
for that the juice is better 1 5 nag Fay 


The Genocſe are cunning, induſtrious, a>d1 in- 
ured to hardſhip ; j which was the character of the 
old Eigurians: ; Add, Yon. | 

6. Of any ſpecified duration. 

-- How old art thou? Not ſo young, fir, to love 

a woman for ſinging; nor fo old, to doat on her 
for any thing. = Rave years on my back forty-.| 

eight. : Shakeſp. King Lear. | 
pPlead you to me, fair dame ? l know you 

In Epheſus I am but two hours %,, | 

As ſtrange unto your town as to your talk. Shak. 

25 He did enfold R 1 
Within an oxe hide, flea d at nine years od., 
All th airie blaſts, that were of ſtormie Kinds. 

Chapman. 

FE . man that ſhall live to ſec thirty perſons 

deſcended of his body alive together, and all above 
three years old, makes this feaſt, which is done at 

che coſt-of thi tate, Bacon. 

7. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe. 

Equal ſociety with them to hold. 
| Thou need'ſt not make new ſongs, but ſing the old. 
Coole 
The Latian king, unleſs he ſhall 9 | 
Own his old promiſe, and his new forget, | 


Let Em! in arms the pow r of Turnus prove. 


Dryden. 

He Pr live in danger of his ak, falling ont . 
his ears, and will find it cheaper to build it from 
the ground in a new form; which may not be ſo 
convenient as the old. ee. 


3. Long practiſed. - | ' 


Then ſaid I unto her that was 3 in adulteries, 


Exel. Xkiii. 43. 
5 A word to ſignify in burleſque language, 
more than enough. 1 
Here will de ons. it will be an x excellent 
em. 
Here's 2 knocking ae. ; if a man were por- | 
ter of hell gate, he ſhould, have old turning the 
key... Sale. 
10, Of old; long ago; from ancient times. 
heſe things they cancel, as having been inſti- 
tuteg in re 
"i old, as being now ſuperfluous. = Hooker. 
Whether ſuch, virtue ſpent of old now fair d _ 
e angels to create. Milton's ee Loft. 
A lagd there 1s, Heſperia nam d of old, 
"Ihe ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold; 


* 


Now call'd Italia, from the leader's-name. Deyd. | 


In days of old there d of mighty fame, 
0 A valiant prince, and Theſeus was his name. Dryd. 
LDFA ib $1d-fish-and-, adj. Lold and 
. eg . Lak obſolete. 


* 


« 
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; 
vil they now commit Mheiredonas with her? 

þ 

q 


| Shakeſp. * 


% 


d of occaſions peculiar to the times , 


OLI 


Some are offended that I turned theſe tales into 
modern Engliſh ; becauſe they look on Chaucer as 


5 a dry, oldfaſbioned wit, not worth reviving. Dryd. 


He is one of thoſe o/d/aſbioned men of wit and 
pleaſure, that ſhews his parts by raillery on mar- 
ria A. {diſon. 


' O'i.Den, 5 dn. ad}. [from old; perhaps the 


Saxon plural.] Ancient, This word is 


not now in uſe, 


Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' older time, | 


Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. SH. 
O'LDNESs, 61d-nls. 2. . [from od.] Old 
age; antiquity; not newneſs; quality of 


being old. 
This policy and reverence of ages, makes che 


world bitter to the beſt of our times; keeps our | . 


fortunes from us till our olan cannot reliſh them. 
Sbaleßp. King Lear. 

Ons oixouvs, &-18-3dzh'-In-vis. adj. (olea- 
ginus, Lat, from oleum ; oleagineux, Fr.] 


Oily; unctuous. 
The ſap, when it firſt enters the root, is earthy, 


_ watery, poor, and ſcarce olzaginovs. Arbuthnot, 
OLE4'GINOUSNESS, 6-Ic-4dzh'-in-Us-nls; 2. J. 
[from oleaginous.] Oilineſs. 


; owed ſpeaking of the olcaginouſneſs of urinous ſpi- 


rits, I employ the word moſt rather than all. Boyle. 

OLE'axDER, 6-16-in'-dar. 2. /. [oleandre, Fr. 
The plant roſebay,, - 

OLE'ASTER, 6-16-3s'-tur, 7. 1 [Lat.] Wild 
olive; a ſpecies of olive. It is a native of 
Italy, but will endure the cold of our cli- 
mate, and grow to the height of ſixteen or 


eighteen feet. It blooms in June, and per- 


fumes the circumambient air to a great 

diſtance, Miller. 
OLE OSE, 6-1E- 6. adj. label, Lat.] Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with ſome vegetating 

or prolifick virtue, derived from ſome ſaline or 
olegſe particles it contains. Ra 


wy, | 
In falcons is a ſmall quantity of gall, the olcous 


parts of the chyle velng ſpent moſt on the fat. 


Floyer on the Humours. | 


To OLF4'cT, 01-fakt'. v. a. {olfatus, Lat.] 


To ſmell. A burleſque word. 
There is a Machiavilian plot, 


Tho". every nare alfact it not. Hudib nas. 


OLF&'cTORY,0-fak'-tur-y.adj. Lolſactoire, Fr.. 


from olfacio, Lat.] 
ſmelling. 

Effluvias, or inviſible particles that came from | 
bodies at a diſtance, immediately affect the o/ ee 
nerves. Locke. 

Ou, nid, 2 adj. Tolidus, Lat.) 
 O'Lipovs, oVF-lid-us. Stinking ; fcetid. 

In a civet cat a different andoffenfive odour pro- 
ceeds, partly from its food, that being eſpecially 


Having the ſenſe of 


tion and olidous ſeparation. Brown. 
The fixt ſalt would have been not unlike that of 

men's urine ; of which lid and deſpicable liquor I. 

choſe to mals an inſtance, becauſe chemiſts are 


not wont to take care for extraRing the fixt ſalt | 


ol it. 5 Boyle. 
OL164' RCHY, Ol'-lF-gar-ky 1. fe. Liars. 
A form of government which places the 

ſupreme power in a ſmall number; ariſto- 


cracy. 


The worſt kind of by is, when men are 
governed indeed by a few; and yet are not taught 
to know what thoſe few hey err they ſhould 
obey. Sidney. | 
We haveno ee be; in contemplation ; ' 
all oligarchies, wherein Aa few men domineer, do 
what they liſt. Burton. 
Aſter the 
choſe four hundred men for adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, who became a body of tyrants, and were 
called an eigarchy, or tyranny of the few; under 


which hateful r were ſoon after 
— depoſed. * 28 ang i 
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fiſh, whereof this humour may * a garous excre- 


ion into Gicily,.the Athenians | 


4 


N 


O ME 


O'L10, &-ly6, 2. f. lolla, Span. 1A mixture; 
a medley, See OGL10, 
Ben Jonſon, in his Sejanus and Catiline, has 


given us this 0 of a play, this unnatural mixture 


of comedy and A. Dryden. 
l am in a very chaos to think 1 ſhould ſo forget 
myſelf. But I have ſuch an oli of affairs, I know 
not what to do. 
O'LiToRy, - ol-1f-thr-F. 7. ſ. [olitor, Lat.] 
Belonging to the kitchen garden. 
Gather your olitory feeds, Evelyn Kalendar. 
OL1va'sTER, Ol-ly-vis'-thr. adj.  [olivaſtrey 
Fr.] Darkly brown ; tawny. 
= The countries of the Abyſenes, Barbary, and 
Peru, where they are tawny, e and pale, 
are generally more ſandy. Bacon. 
O' LIVE, olV-llv. . /. (olive, Fr. olea, Lat.] 
A plant producing oil; the emblem of 
peace; the fruit of the tree. 
The leaves are ſor the moſt part oblong and 
ever- green; the flower conſiſts of one leaf, the 
lower part of which is hollowed, but the upper part 
is divided into four parts; the ovary, which is fixed 
in the center of the flower cup, becomes an oval, 
ſoft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat liquor in- 
cloſing an hard rough ſtone, Ailler. 


EPs To thee, heavy” ns, in thy nativity, 


Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be bleſt in peace and war. Sha. 
In the purlews of this foreſt, ſtands 
A ſheepcote fenc'd about with olive trees. Shakeſp. 
Ihe ſeventh year thou ſhalt let it reſt. In like 
manner thou ſhalt deal with thy vineyard, and 
olive yard. © Excodus, xxiii. II, 
Their olive bearing town, Dryden s Hueid. 
It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an 
allotment for olives and herbs. Broome. 
O'MBRE, &'m-bur. 2. /. [hombre, Span.] A 
game of cards played by three. ' 
He would willingly carry her to the play ; but 
ſhe had rather go to lady Centaure' s, and play at 
_ ombre. Tuer. 
When ombre calls, his Fam: and heart are free, 
And, Join'd to two, he fails not to make three. 
| - Young, 


ours, - mè-gA. u. ſ. Copiya] The laſt 


letter of the alphabet, therefore taken i in 
the Holy Scripture for the laſt. 

I am alpha and omege, the beginging and the 
ending. Revelations. 
| O' MELET, am At. n. .. [obs FLY A 
| Kind of pancake made with eggs. | 


good or bad; a prognoſtick. 


"oF "II 
- * 


places of priyacy, there to ſay his prayers, amens 
of his future pacifick remper and eminent devo- 
tion. Fg Fell. 
When young kings begin Faik korn of juſtice, 
They make an omen to their after reign. Dryden. 
The ſpeech had onen, that the Trojan race 
Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. 


— — — <-> 


1 rand 
Chooſe out other ſmiling hours | 
Such as have lucky omens ſhed | | 
Ober forming laws and enipires riſing, Prior. 


0 MENED, $&-mind. adj. [from anon Can. 
taining prognoſticks. ray 

Fame may prove, 

or emen d voice, the meſſenger of Jove, © 

Propitious to the ſearch. 


The cawl, called alſo reticulum; from its ſtruc- 
ture reſembling that of -a net, - When the perito- 
næum is cut, as uſual, and the cavity of 'the ab- 


domen laid open, the omenium or cawl preſents itſelf 


firſt to view. This membrane, which is like 2 


wide and 9 bag, 2000 the greateſt part of 3 
0 Quincy. 8 


the guts. | 
O'uRR, & mir. 1. / A Hebrew meaſure eabuue 
nn Leech ang — 9 


Congreve. | 


O'MEN, 6'-min. . / [omen Lat.] A „ 


Hammond would ſteal from his fellow s i into 


"+ 4 


Pope's o.. 
OME'NTUM,, 6-mdn'-thm, 1. / Lat.) de 
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enlarge the ſpirit while it "Btly looks 


O MN 


But if thou 8 drinks wou'dſt brew ; 


o MN 


25 One, dm'-my-nit. v. a, Lominor, Lat.] 


Brown. 


friendſhip. 


O'nmixovs; 6m/-min-ts. adj. from omen.) 
1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity ; fore 


ſhewing ill; inauſpicious. 
Let me be duke of Clarence; 


_ 


Shateſp. 


| For Glo'iter's dukedom is ominous, 
Pomſret, thou bloody prifon, . 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers. Sbaleſp. 


Theſe accidents, the more rarely they happen, 


. © "the more ominous are they eſteemed, becauſe they | 
. are never obſerved but when ſad events do enſue, 


Hayward. 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 


He laſt betakes him to this o7:inous wood: Milton. 


As in the heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice 


without an heart was accounted inch; - ſoin the 


chriſtian worſhip of him, an heart without a ſa- 


2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 


Though he had a good ominous name t to have 


6 made a peace, nothing followed. Bacon 's Hen. VII. 


It brave to him, and ominous dogs appear, 


To be oppos'd at firſt, and conquer here. Conley, 
O'MinousLY, 3m'-min- nas-ly. 


© ominous, ] With good or bad omen. 
O'mixovsNEss, 6m'-min-nts-nls. 1. /; (from 


ominous.) The quality of being ominous. 


Om1's$10N, 6-mils'-shin; n. /. omiſſus, Lat.] 


1. Neglect to do ſomething ; forbearance of | 


; 


deemed. - 


ſomething to be done 
Whilſt they were held back purely by doubts 
and ſcruples, and want of knowledge without 


their own faults, their onriſſion was fit to be con- 
nived at. | 
If he has made no proviſion for this change, the 


Kettlewell, 


omiſſion can never be repaired, he time never re- 
Rogers. 


3 Negle& of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion 


2 OMT'T, 0-milt'. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] 
1. To leave out; not to „ 


2 perpetration of crimes. 
. Omifſion to do what is neceſſary, 


Sek 2 commiſſion to a blank of danger. Shaksſp. 1. 
moſt natural diviſion of all offences, is into 


a of vm Non and thoſe of commiſſion. Addiſon, 


Theſe perſonal compariſons I 


Bacon. 


flattery. 
Great Cato there, for gravity a 


Dryden. 


Who can emit the Gracchi, who declare 


The Scipios worth ? 


2. To neglect to practiſe. 


I marvel, Why L anſwer' d not again; 


SH RIOUS, dm-ny-f%- ryds- adj. omni- |- 


{ S. \ 
Wha hk y * Le * 
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Her father omitted nothing it in her . 
that might make her the moſt accompliſhed 
woman of her age. | Addifon. 


Om1'TTANCE, & mit WIG n. .. from omit.} 


Forbearance. Not in uſe: 
_ He faid, mine eyes were black, and wy, hair 
ms black: 


| And, now I am 8 fans at me ; 
| "un pon s 4 wo” nittance is ne quittance. 
S 


furiam, Lat.] Of all varieties or kinds, 
Theie particles could never of themſelves, by 


enn furious kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or 


5 have ae lu. this oO 7 


2 


adv. [from 


crifice is worthleſs. South, 
vs Pardon a father” s tears, 
And give them to Charinus' memory; 83 
May they not proye as ominous to thee, Dryden, | 


1 


Te id 
emit, becauſe 1 
would fay nothing that _y favour of a ſpirit of 


6} Fo 


bs.” 


OMNIPARITY, 


OMNI POTENCE, m- nip-pöò-tens. 
OMN1'eOTENCY, öm-nip-pôö-tèn- sy 


ene 
D 


OMNIPRE'SENCE, -Om-ny-pre'-ZENS. 


but finite univerſe ? . 
Omnx4yRE' SENT, m-- pre-zbnt..adj. [omnis 


OMx41'SCIENCE;, 6m-nis'-shtns. 
OMN1'SCIENCY, Om-nis'-ShEn-8Y | 
|. [ommis and /cientia, Lat. Soußclel Know- 

by ledge ;. - 


55 and R 


Milion 


Jorma, Lat. Didt. 


Having every ſhape. 


OMN!'Ggxnous, m-nidzhen- Us. adj. (om - 


nigenus, Lat.] Conſiſting of all kinds. Did. 

m- ny-pär-y-ty. n. ſ. [omnis 

and par, Lat.] General equality. | 
Their own working heads affect, without com- 


mandment of the word, to wit, omniperity of | 


churchmen. White, 


N 


[ommpotentia, Lat.] Almighty 9 un- 


limited power. 


Whatever fortune 


| Can give or take, love wants not, or deſpiſes ; 
Or by his own omnipotence ſupplies. 


_ Denham, 
As the ſoul bears the image of the divine wiſ- 


dom, fo this part of the body repreſents the omni- 


potency of God, whillt it 1s able to perform ſuch 
wonderful effects. | | 
The greateſt danger is from the greatell power, 


and that is omnipotency. \ Tillotſon, 
How are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord, 
How ſure is their defence, 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, _ ' 
Their help, omnipotence. Addiſon, 


Will omni pot nc neglect to ſave, 
The ſuffering virtue of the wile and brave? Pope. 


ON “TOT ENT, Om-nlp'-p6-tent. adj. [omni- 
potens, Lat.] Almighty ; powerful without | 


limit ; all-powerful. 
You were alſo, Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of 


Leda: oh, omnipotent love! how near the god drew 
to the complexion of a gooſe ! | 


The perfect being muſt needs be omnipotent; 
both as ſelf-exiſtent and as immenſe; for he that 


is ſelf-exiſtent,, having the power of being, hath | 
the power of all being; equal to the cauſe of all | 


being, which is to be emnipotent. Grew. 

lomnis and præſens, Lat. n 3 un- 

bounded preſence. 

; Hie alſo went 

Inviſible, yet ſtaid, ſuch privilege 

Hath omnipreſence. | 
Adam, thou know'ſt his omnipreſence fills © 

Land, fea, and air. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſoul is involved and preſent to every part: 


and if my ſoul can have its effectual energy upon 
my body with eaſe, with how much more facility 
can a being of immenſe exiſtence and oxnipreſence, 


of infinite wiſdom and Powers govern a great 
Hale. 


and præſens, Lat. Ubrquitary'3 RES by 

ed place. ä 
Omniſcient 47 iy omnipreſent king, | 

To thee, to-thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring! Prior. 


3 


infinite wiſdom. 
In all this mifconſtruction of my ane as I 


comfort to appeal-to his emniſcience. King Charles. 
Thinking by retirement to obſcure himſelf from 


God, Adam infringed the omniſciency and-efſential 


 . ubiquity, of his Maker, who, as he created all 
things, is beyond and in them all. | 


An immenſe being does 1 fill.the foul; 
ere 


1. /. 


Brown. | 


| O'Mx1FoRM, Gm'-nF- firm. adj. [vmnis and | 


Wilkins. | 


Sbaleſp. 5 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 80 ſome on earth muſt, to confirm it, ſtay, Dryden, 


| 


| 


| have no judge but God above me, ſo I can have | 


| QA HALO PTICK, Om- f-16p tik. 2. Jo papa 


1. It is put before the word, which ſignißes 


EE Diſtracted terror 1 5 not what was beſt; 


To foretoken; to ſhew prognoſticks. Beſides the orchard, ev'ty hedge and buſh them. 12 8 
This ominates fadly, as to our divifions with the Affords aſſiſtance, Philips. | Since thou boalt'ſt th' omriſcience of a God, | 
 Romanilts, Decay of Picty. | Omx1'FEROUS, Gm-nif ftr-rhs. adj. Lomnis | Say in what cranny of Scbaſtian's ſou], 
Ouix A rTiox, 6m-my-na'-shin, n. /. (from and ſſero, Lat.] Allbearing. Die. Unknown to me, ſo loath'd a crime is lodo'g) | 
ominor, Lat.] Prognoſtick. OMNI FICK, om-nlf-fik. adj. [omnis and fa- Drin 9 
The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagement cio, Lat.] All- creating. [Ouxi'scixxr, 6m-nls'-8hEnt. 44 [omni 
of ill luck, yet the ſame was not a general prog- Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, | and /cio, Lat.] Infinitely wile ; 2 "kin: 
noſtick of future evil among the ancients ; but a ce! without bounds ; knowing every thing, 
particular omination concerning the breach of | Said then th omnifich word, your diſcord end. By no means truſt to your own judgment alcne; 


for no man is omniſcicnt. Bacon's Advice 20 Ville 
What can ſcape the eye 
Of God all-ſecing, or deceive his heart 
Omni iſcient : Eu Milton's Paradiſe I, iſe L 
Whatſoever is known, is ſome way prefere 
and that which is preſent, cannot but be knoyy, 
by him who is omniſcient. Suh, 
It is one of the natural notions belonging to the 
Supreme Being, to conceive of him that he is wy, 
ſoient. Wikis, 
Omniſcient maſter, omnipreſent king, 
To thee, to thee, my laſt diſtreſs I bring. Prin, 


Omn1'sciovs, 6m-nis'-shts. adj. Lomnis and 
ſcio, Lat.] All-knowing. Not in uſe, 

| dare not pronounce him 0277 iſcious, that being 

an attribute individually proper to the Godhead, 

and incommunieable to any created ſubſtance, 


Hakewell on Provides, 


On! VOROU Sy zm · nie „vö-rùs. adj. omni 
and woro, Lat.] All-devouring. Did. 


Ono TAT RE, om'-0-plat. u. /- [4 and 
g.] The ſhoulder blade. -D& 


and orig.] An optick glaſs that is convex 
on both fides, commonly called a convet 
lens. Di d. 
ON, on'. prep. [aen, Dut. an, Germ.) 


that which is under, that by which any 
ag is ſupported, which any thing ſtrikes 
alling, which any thing covers, or 
ket any thing is fixed. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. Shateſp. Rich, III. 
| What news ? : 
-  —Richmond is on the ſeas.. - 
here let him fink, and be the ſeas on him. 
Shaleſp, 


On what determination to abide. Daniels Civ, War. 
How ſoon hath Time, the ſuttle thief of youth, 
. Stol' n on 1 wei three and twentieth year. 
Million. 
As ſome, to 0 nk Heav'n's call obey, 


| | They ſtooping low, 
| Perch'd on the double tree. Dryden, 
D me, on me let all thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all. Pope, 
2, It is put before any thing that is the ſub- 
ject of action. 
Th' unhappy huſband, huſband now no mort, 
Did. oz his tuneful harp his loſs deplore. Dryden. 
3; Noting addition or accumulation. 
Miſchiefs an miſchiefs, greater ſtill and 2 
The W ring plain with arms is covcr'c o't 
594. 
4* Noting a ſtate of 0 
Ho Mzris!-whither on thy 50 ſo faſt? 
This leads to town. Dh 
5, It ſometimes notes elevation. 
Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's reigh, 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain. Drote. 
The ſpacious firmament on high. Aula. ] 
6: Noting approach or invaſion. 
Their navy ploughs the wat ' Ty main, 
Yet ſoon expect it on your ſhores again. 204 
7, Noting dependance or reliancteQ... 
hy, d 


their 23 prort and ure 5 1 


=? 


Ox God's. providence: and on your 


2 P 

* 

om” i 

229 : { 

3 * 
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4 u. Ku put before the object of ſome paſſion. 


_ 


©, »/ OO” 

2 On each fide her, 2 Io 
| Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling 
A een the motive or occaſion of any 

Es ſame. prevalence of genius, the world 
cannot pardon your concealing, on the ſame con- 
Gderation ; becauſe we neither have alving Varus 
nor a Horace. Dryden. 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victo- 

ry, muſt not be expreſſed like the exſtaſy of a 
harlequin on the feceipt of a letter from his 
miſtreſs. 5 | Dryden. 

The beſt way to be uſed by a father on any oc- 
cafion, to reform any thing he wiſhes mended in 

his ſon. 4%, ocke 
We abſtain on ſuch ſolemn occaſions from things 

'- lawful, out of indignation that we have often gra- 
tified ourſelves in things unlawful. : 

10. It denotes the time at which any thing 

happens : as, this happened on the firſt day. 
On is uſed, I think, only before day or 
hour, not before denominations of longer 


Te ſecond month, on the twenty-ſeventh 


Geneſis. 


Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop. | 
$17 Shak:ſps 
Could tears recal him into wretched life, 
Their ſorrow hurts themſelves; on him is loſt. 
"2 | | Dryden. 
12: In forms of denunciation it is put before 
the thing threatened. (6-443 | 
Hence on thy life; the captive maid is mine, 
Whom not for price or pray'rs 1 will reſign. Dryd. 
13. Noting imprecation. . __ 5 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my miſery! Sap. 
14. Noting invocation... .. _ : 
On thee, dear wife, in deſerts all alone, - 
He call'd. 1 
15. Noting. the ſtate of a thing fired. This 
ſenſe ſeems peculiar, and is perhaps an old 
corruption of a re. | 


4 


| The karth ſhook to ſee the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. Shak. Hen. IV. 
The horſes burnt as they ſtood faſt tied in the 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks 


fire like a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. Pope. 
6. Noting ſtipulation or condition. | 


17, Noting diſtinction or. oppoſition. 5 
The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful of 
their former honour, valiantly repulſed the enemy. 


* 


* 


| This tempeſt, _ | 
_ Daſtiing the garment of this peace, aboded 
Tue ſudden breach eu. = Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
A thriving gameſter has but a poor trade on t, 
who fills his pockets at the.price. of his reputa- 
bo. N ä 
19. Noting the manner of an event. 
Note, | 


20. On, the ſame with u dn; _ See Uvron; 
| "Ox, dn”. ady, _- 5 8 


As he forbore 


Sbaleſp. Ant. an Cleopatra. 


Locke. | 


Smallridge. x 


Dryden Virg. Georg. ; 1 
7 8; 229078 7. It is through almoſt all its fignifications op- | 


5 ſtables, or by chance breaking looſe, ran up and | 
F down with their tails and manes en a light fire. 


His fancy grows in the progreſs, and becomes on | 


I can be ſatisfied on more caſy terms. Dryden. | 


"He N | Dale. 
. Before it, by corruption, it ftands for of. | 


Torte Education. 5 


How much her grace is alter d on the ſudden. Sal. 


1. Forward; in ſuceeffion. * N. 
one act, fo he might have for- 
born another, and after that another, and ſo on, 

till he had by degrees weakened, and at length mor- 


ON C 


- 


| | | | and ſo en perpetually till bu come to ſolid parti- 
. cles, ſuch as have no pores. 


Newton. 
2. Forward; in progreſſion. _ - : 

On indeed they went; but oh! not far; 
A fatal ſtop travers d their head- long courſe. Dan. 
So ſaying, en he led his radiant files. Milton. 


- Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 

To the flow lake. Dryden. 

_ . What kindled in the dark the vital flame, 
And ere the heart was form'd, puſh'd on the red'n- 

ing ſtream? Blackmore on Creation, 
Go to, I did not mean to chide you.; 

On with your tale. Rowe's Fane Shore, 
3. In continuance z without ceaſing, 
Cet them fleep, let them ſleep on, 

Till this ſlormy night be gone, = 

And th' eternal morrow dawn. Craſhaw. 

Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd. Dryden. 
You roam about, and never are at reſt; 
; By new deſires, that is, new torments {till poſſeſt: 
As in a fev'riſh dream you ſtill drink on, 
And wonder why your thirſt is never gone. Dryden. 
The peaſants defy the ſun ; they work on in the 
| hotteſt part of the day without intermiſſion. Locke. 
4. Not off: as, he is neither oz nor of; that 
is, he is irreſolute. TS. 72 
5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. His 
cloaths were neither on nor ; they were 
diſordered. See Orr. = 


— 


þ A long cloak he had oz. Sidney. 

|. Stiff in brocade, and pinch'd in ſtays, . 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on; | | 
All day let envy view her face, : a 

And Phyllis is but twenty-one. Prior, 


A painted veſt prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandſire won. Blacim. 


not backward. | 7 
Since tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread; 
And bravely on, till they or we, or all, 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall. Denbam. 
poſed to , and means approach, junc- 
tion, addition, or preſence. | 


go on. 
Therefore on, or ſtrip your ſword ſtark-naked; 
for meddle you muſt. 
Cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. 
n, then, my muſe! and fools and knaves expoſe, 


2 ſoes. Tong. 
' Once, w6ens'.-adv. {from it, 
I's One time. | Fe 
Trees that bear maſt, are fruitful but once in 
two years; the cauſe is, the expence of ſap. Bacon. 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 
And after him the ſurer meilenger, 
A dove, ſent forth once and again to ſpy 
-- Green trees or ground. 
Once every morn he march'd, and once at night. 


a town but once a year, as it were for your diver- 
ſion, though you had no need to extend your ter- 
i LC Py TEE 4 
O virgin! daughter of eternal night; | 
Give me this once thy labour to ſuſtain n, 
My right, and execute my juſt diſdain. Dryden 
Ill your tunefullays,” . | 


y haſting days fly en with full career. Milton. 


| 6. It notes refolution to advance forward; 


ON, on!. interject. A wor? of incitement or | 
encouragement to. attack ;. elliptically for | 


 Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | 


Shakeſp. ; 
And, fince thou can'ſt not make a friend, make 


"Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
| : l Cooley. 
' - You came out like ſome great monarch, to take | 


Dryden. | 


Once more-reſound the great Apolo's praiſe. Pope, 1 


ONE 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the 
0 breaſt, * ; EP | 
And on the lips a burning kiſs impreſs'd. Dryd-r. 
4. At a point of time indivifible, _ 
Night came on, not by degrees prepar d, 
But all at once; at once the winds ariſe, | 
The thunders roll. Dryden Cimon and Ipbigenia. 
Now that the fixed ſtars, by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance, appear like points, unleſs ſo 
far as their light is-dilated by refraction, may ap- 
pear from hence, that when the moon paſſes over 
and eclipſes them, their light vaniſhes, not gradu- 
ally like that of the planets, but all at once. Newton. 
5. One time, though no more. | 
Fuſcinus, thoſe ill deeds that ſully fame, 0 
In blood ence tainted, like a current run | 
From the le ved father to the lewder ſon. Dryden. 
6. At the time immediate. | 
This hath all its force at once, upon the firſt 
impreſſion, and is ever afterwards in a declining, 
ſtate. | > Atterbury. 
7. Formerly; at a former time. 5 
Thereon his arms and once-lov'd portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage- bed convey. . Denham. 
My foul had once ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee, 
But hence 'tis gone. Addiſon. 
8. Once ſeems to be rather a noun than an 
adverb, when it has at before it, and when 
it is joined with an adjective: as, this onre, 
that once. 5 e 
Ox E, won”. adj. [an, one, Sax. een, Dut. ein, 
Germ. , Gr.] 5 
1. Leſs than two; ſingle; denoted by an unit. 


- 


For one good look would hazard all. Daniel. 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the wiſeſt, ac- 
knowledged alſo ene God the moſt high, to be the 
father and creator of all things. Naleigb. 
Love him by parts in all your num'rous race, 
And from thoſe parts form one collected grace; 
Then when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. Dryden. 
2. Indefinitely; any; ſome one. - 
| : " | . We . | 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, 
One of theſe days. Shateſp:; 
I took pains-to make thee ſpeak, taught thee 
42540 each hour 4 os 
One thing or other.. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
3. It is added to any, | a : W 
When any one heareth the word of the king- 
dom, and underſtandeth it net, then cometh the 
wicked one and catcheth away that which was 
ſown in his heart. Matt. xiii. 19. 
If. any one prince made a felicity in this life, and 
left fair fame after death, without the love of his 
ſubjects, there were ſome colour to deſpiſe it. 
; ty „ Sucbling. 
4. Different; diverſe : oppoſed to another. 
What a precious comfort to have ſo many, like 
brothers, commanding one another's fortunes ? Sal. 
It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features 
ke, the proportions exact, the colouring tolerable, 


| 8 and another thing to make all theſe graceful. Dry. 


Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking 
one place with another, to be about'a quarter of a 
e A” „ Burnet. -- 
© Tt-is one thing to think right, and another thing 15 
to know the right way to lay our thoughts before 

others with advantage and clearneſs. Tocle. 
My legs were cloſed together by ſo many wrap- 

pers one over anotber, that I looked like an Egyp- 
tian mummy. . „„ Addiſon. 
© There-can be no reaſon why we ſhould prefer 
ay ons action to anotber, but becauſe we: have 
cater hopes of advantage from the one than 


- tied and extinguiſhed the habit itfelf. © South, | 2. A fingle time. ; | from the other; 15 Smallrige. 
che tenant fal the landlord, he muſt fail-his [| Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Lale] Ns bones rubbed hard againft one *— ca | 
8 creditor, and he his, and ſo ons Locke. | 3; The fame time. ! b with a file, produce a ſetid ſmell.” Arbuthnot.. 
-" Theſe 8 are again compoſed of At once with him they roſe: At onetime they keep their patients ſo warm, 
.. much ſmaller, al} which together are equal | Their riſing all at ante was as the found s almoſt to ſtifle them, and all of a ſudden the. 
ns "or empty ſpaces between them; - Of thunder heard remote. Mis f Parade Let, | cold regimey is in vogue. Pe. 


The man he knew was one that willingly > _ 
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had been at once fluid bodies, till one of them, pro- 


> In hopes a free-ſtone quarry might be found, 


1 - virtues, and - 


above all this there would till be fought and ear- 


＋ Natural Hiftory. 
Ni nations are * . andiſtrangers 1 
ene to 80 . an. e 


e 


NE Keg 


One of two oppoſed to the other, 


whether there hath been any ſuch thing as this? 
Deuteronomy, 1v. 1 $4 . 
Both the matter of the ſtone and marcha ite, 


bably the marchaſite, firſt growing hard, the other, 
as being yet of a more yielding conſiſtence, ac- 
commodated itſelf to the harder*s figure. mou 


6. Not many; the ſame. 

The church is therefore one, thoughthemembers 
may be many; becauſe they all agree in one faith. 
There is one Lord and one faith, and that truth 

once delivered to the ſaints, which whoſoever 
all receive, embrace, and profeſs, muſt neceſſa- 


rily be accounted one in reference to that profeſ- 


ſion: for if a company of believers become a 
church by believing, they muſt alſo bec#me one 


church by believing one truth. Pausfan. 
7. Particularly one. | thy 
1 One day when Pheebe fair, 


With all her band was following the chaſe, 
_ Tihisnymph quite tir d with heat of ſcorching air, 
Sat down to reſt. Spenſer. 
Dune day, in turning ſome uncultur'd ground, 


His mattock met reſiſtance, and behold, 
- Acaket burſt, withdiamendsBU'd, and geld Harte. 
b- Some future. 
| Heav'n waxeth old, and all the ſpheres ove ©. 
Shall one day faint, z and their ſwift motion ſtay ; 
And time itſelf, in time ſhall ceaſe to move, 
But the ſoul ſurvives and lives for aye. © Davies. 


Ons, won'. 1. /- [There are many uſes of the | 
word one, which ſerve to denominate it a 


- ſubſtantive, though ſome. of them may 
ſeem rather to make it a pronoun relative, 
and ſome may perhaps be conſidered as 
— ent with the nature of an adjective, 
the ſubſtantive being underſtood ] | 
4. A ſingle perſon. | 
Ik one by one you wedded all the world, | 
She you kill'd would be unparallePd. + Shateſp. 
Although the beauties, riches, honours, ſciences, 
erfections of all men were in the 
preſent poſſeſſ jon of one, yet ſamewhat beyond and 


| 


nelly thirſted for. Hooker. 
From his lofty ſteed he flew, ' 

And raiſing one by one the ſuppliant crew, , 
To comfort each. Dryden Knight's T. ale. 

6 W If one miſt be rejected, one fucceed, 

Make him my Lord, within whoſe Faithful breaſt 
0 fix'd my image, and who loves me beſt. Dryden. 
When join'd in one, the good, the fair, the great, 
ee to view the muſes humble ſeat. Granville. 


2. A fingle maſs or aggre 8 
It is one thing only, as a heap is one. Blockmore, 
3. The firſt hour. 
Till tis one o'clock, our dance of cuſtom 


Let us not forget. W ene 
4+ The ſame thing. 5 
I anſwer'd not again; 3 7 

Bot that's all one. 1 


To be i in the 3 to be un- 
* is all one, as to BY ny 955 is, and is 4 


not in the underſtanding. E 7 
5. A perſon, indefinitely and looſe. 
A good acquaintance with method ail greatly |. ; 
—_ every one in ranging human affairs. Watts. 


6. A perſon, by way of. eminence, _ -Y 
3 1 N boa: 7 T 
Mete king of „was ret nde, 1 
* wiſeſt prince that there had reign'd. Hd: | 
"diſtin or particular perſon. 
That man ſhould, be the teacher is.no. part 


the matter; for birds gill Jearn one of another. | 


4 


ö 


1 


ONE 


when the other, ſuppoſed to have ſufficient, if not 
an equal meaſure, obeys not, may reaſonably be 
. to the humble, malleable, melting tem- 


Hammond. 
aw ay- with her, and ſo diſcovers her to her friends. 


1 Ga: 
8. perſons united. 


As 1 have made ye one, lords, one rome 
80 1 grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. Shak. 


9. Concord; agreement; one mind. 


The king was well inſtructed how to carry him- 
- ſelf between Ferdinando and Philip, reſolving to 
keep them at one within themſelves. Bacon. 
He is not at one with himſelf what account to 
give of it. | Tillotſon. 


10. [On, Pon, French. It is uſed ſometimes as 
a general or inflefinite nominative for any 
man,; any perſon. For one the Engliſh 
formerly uſed men : as, they live obſcurely, 

men #noawv not hoaw ;- or die ob/curely, men 

. mark not auben. Aſcham. For which it 
would now be ſaid, one knows not how, one 

Enoaus not avhen ;- or, it is not known how.) 

Any perſon; any man indefinitely. 

It is not ſo worthy to be brought to heroical ef. 
fects by fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and 
Eneas, as by one's own choice and working. Sidney. 

One may be little the wiſer for reading this dia- 
logue, ſince it neither ſets forth what Erona is, nor 

| =. the cauſe ſhould be which threatensher with 
eat 

One would i imagine theſe to be the expreſſions of 
a man bleſſed with eaſe, affluence, and power; not 
of one who had been juſt ſtripped of all thoſe ad- 

" vantages. Atterbury. 

For provoking of urine, one ſhould begin with 

the gentleſt firſt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Por ſome time one was not thought to under- 

fland Ariſtotle, unleſs he had read him with 

Averroe's comment. | * Baler. 


11. A perſon of particular character. 
Then muſt you ſpeak 
Of ane, that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 
Of one, not eaſily jealous; but, being wrought; 
Perplex'd in the extreme. Sbabeſp. Othello. 
With lives and fortunes truſting one 
Who ſo diſcreetly us'd his own. Waller. 
Edward I. was one who very well knew how to 
| uſe a victory, as well as obtain jt. 
One who contemned divine and human laws. 
Ys Proden, 


* 


Forgive me, if that title 1 afford 
To one, whom Nature meant to be a lord. Harte. 


12. One has ſometimes a plural, either when 


great ones of the world: or when it re- 
lates to ſome thing going before, and is 
only the repreſentative of the antecedent 
noun. This relative mode of ſpeech, 
whether ſingular or plural, is in my ear 


—— 


authors. 
Be not found here; henes wich your little ones, 
Sha lleſp. 


__— enjoys a civil * that's but the matter, this 
| be form. ; Halgaay, | 


benefit to the world, than 1 8 ruinous ones As are 
- dyed in human blogs. _ Glanville, 
He that will overlopk'the true reaſon of a thing | 
+, Fhich.is but one, nay cally find many ,falſe, ones, | 
error being infinite. „ Tillosſan. 
Ihe following plain rules and directions, are 
| not the leſs uſeful becauſe they are plain ones. | 
RY | Atterbury. 
e are ap hoſe waking, thoughts are 


Hale. : 


it ſtands for perſons indefinitely ; as, the 


ployed on their i= MEN'S once. rin, | | 


f ® The obedience: of the one to the call of grace, | 
Aſk from the ene fide of heaven unto the other, | 


25 One or other ſees a tle box which was carried | 


not very elegant, yet is uſed. , good | 


: 


[ OxE1ROCRI'TICAL, G-nt-r6-krit'- -ty-kbl, ad, 


Sidney. 


q 


- Does the ſon r receive CRY life ? 2 The ſub- |, 


Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious which bring | 1 


| 


| 


: To rain a ſhower of e tears, 


ON L. 


Arbitrary power tends to make a nan ag 
vereign, who might poſſibly have bee 
one, had he been inveſted With an author 

limited by law. | Atdiſin's Fre 44 

This evil fortune which attends extraordin, 

men, hath been imputed to divers cauſe; that n 
not ke ſet down, when ſo obvious an one ge * 
that when a great genius appears, the dunces 
all in conſpiracy againſt him. 8 5 
13. One another, is a mode of ſpeech very rl 
quent; as, they love one another; 27 
one of them loves another : the Horn! beat 
the trees again/? one another; that is, on 
againſt another. 

In democratical governments, war did cot. 
, monly unite the minds of men; when they h 

enemies abroad, they did not contend with * 
another at home. Deveray 
Ons berry, won” ber- r. u. /. Laconitum, 2 

Wolf's bane, or monk's bane. | 


'O'nxEvYED, won'-Id. adj. Lone and ge.) Ha. 
ing only one eye. | 
A ſign. poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 
The. __ 'd heroe on his elephant. Dryta, 
The mighty family 
Of oneey brothers haſten to the ſhore, Adiſi 


u ag 


[areypoupilhog, Gr. onirocritique, Fr. it ſhoui 
therefore according to analogy be written 
onirocritical and onirocritick.] Interpreta. 
tive of dreams. 

If a man has no mind to paſs by abruptly ng 
his imagined to his real circumſtances, he may 
employ hanſelf in that new kind of obſervation 
which my oneirocriticel correſpondent has directel 
him to make. Addiſon's SpeRtator, 


Oxt1rROcRrTtCK, &-nt-rd-krit -tik, 2. „ 

LS epo file, Gr.] An interpreter of dream 

Having ſurveyed all ranks and profeſſions, I d 

not find in any quarter of the town an oncirecritich 

or an interpreter of dreams. Adiiſon's Spefiain 

O'xENESs, won'-nls. 7. /. {from one.] Unity; 
the quality of being one. 

Our God is one, or rather very oneneſ; and mere 
unity, having nothing but itſelf in itſelf, and not 
conſiſting, as all things do befides God, of many 
things. Hooler. 
The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referting 
to the ſeveral hypoſtaſes, is the one eternal indive 

- ible divine nature, and the eternity of the ſon'sge- 
neration, and his co-eternity, and his conſubſtan- 
tiality with the Father when he came down from 
Heaven and was incarnate. Hammam. 

O'NERARY, On'-ner-rer-ry. adj. [onerarits 
Lat. oneraiſe, Fr.] Fitted for carriage dr 
„burthens; compriſing a burthen. 

To O'NERATE, 6n'-ner-rit. v. a. [onero, Lat. 

To load; to burthen. | 

'OxtRrA'TION, G6n-n6-ri'-Shtin. n. J. [from 

_ onerate.] The act of loading. Di. 

O'nerovs, '6n-ne&r-ras. adj. [onereux, Ft, 

.onergſus, Lat.) Burthenſome; oppreſſie. 
A baniſhed perſon, abſent out of neceſſity, t- 

tains all e to himſelf, as a puniſhment 

for his crime. fe 

O Nox, un -nytn. Ne 7. leignon, Fr, cept 

„ -. ...- 

If the boy have not a woman's viſt 


An onjen will do well. 
Lan aſs, am onion=ey'd. : 
This is ev'ry cook's opinion, 5 
1 Na fav'ry: diſh without an onion - 
But leſt your Kiſſing ſhould be ſpoil' . 
Tour onion muſt be throughly boil'd. hit 
O0 LY, &n-lF$. adj. from ane, onely, or onelile 
b. Single; ; one and no more. 


Of all whom fortune to my ſword did brigg 
A Len ee conquering. Y 
2. 0 8 no ot 
2540 eee dad sd. bays 
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%. 


ONS 
none in ufe bas long poſſeſſed! the | 


art taught in the ſchools-forthe 


din the ſtudy of the ſeiences. 
| direQionof the min 7 22 


n This above. all other: 57 he is Ae only | 


The. legick 
chair, as the only a 


man for mulicke 
Or, dn. ad. 
J varely. 
1. * ; — s 5 
4 . 
ſterit of os inked inherit the fruit 
Ez 12 5 and 005, wo 77 S juſt 
7 om the natural courſe of things. 
en, 8 Tillotſon. 
ibo ds eve his love, be makes his on; 
End to be 0d himſelf, needs oniy to be known. 
Xi Dryden. 
2 The pages of virtue is attended not only with 
preſent quiet and ſatisfaction, but wich comfortable 
of a future recompence. Neto». 
Nor muſd this contrition be exerciſed by us: ouly- 
| for groſſer evils; but when wellive the beſt: Male. 
W 4. So and no otherwiſe: Thee? 
: Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, 
Was only evil cotitinually. | Geneſis, vi. 5. 
3. Singly-without'mort::* as, only begotten, © 
EE 0 omancy, 6n:n6o-man-sy. . /. CA and 
l Divination by a name. 
:. i Veſtinies were ſüperſtitiouſly, by oremancy, *. 
| ere& out of names; as though the names and 
Go inp men were ſuitable, and fatal neceffitics 
concurred herein with voluntary motion. Camden. 


ES | On oUA N riet, on - nö-män-ty-kél. ad). 
Den and wars.) Predicting. by names. 
Theodatus, when curious to know the ſucceſs of 


dame⸗wilard Jew, willed him to ſhut up a num 
bet of ſwine and give ſome of them Roman names, 
others Gothiſh namics with ſeveral matks, and 
pere to leave then: 
WE ONSET; 8-86. 2. ,. bon and et.] 
1. Attack; ſtorm; aſſault; firſt brunt. 
Aas Well che foldier dieth, which ſtandeth ſtill, 
h. that gives the braveſt onſet. Sidney. 
All breathleſs, weary, faint, | 
Him ſpying with freſh. onſes he aſſail d, 
And kindling new his courage, ſecming queint, 
Struck him eager. has through great conſtraint 
He made him ſtoop. . 1 
The mout 


＋ battle now Rn, and: ruſhing ſound, 8 
Of onſet. 
Sometimes it gains a point; and preſently, it 

ths itſelf” baſfled and beaten off; yet ſtill it re- 


— * „„ TAXQ -- e 


— 


* 


$ reaſoning and that argument, like ſo many in- 


into the obſtinate encloſed truth. f South, 

Without men and proviſions it is impoſſible to 

[re conqueſts that are made i in the firſt ele © of 

an invaſion. | Adliſin. 
Obſerve + 


The firſt lies onſets of his grief; . 
fe every artifice to keep bim ſiedfaſt . Philigs: 


2. Something added o /t on byway of orna- 
: mental appendage. This ſenſe, ſays Nichol- 
In, is- ſtill retained in eee 
where onſet means a .. 
Iwill with deeds requite thy gentledeſs?- 2 5 
And for an o/, Titus, to ee ebe . 


. Thy name and honourable: . IP 
Onerr, Kt. v. 4 enn 


To ſet 2 N. e Not uſed. 


able price off ed, but ſoomtooled again, _—_, 


| O'$8129votrr, m Calder . /. ler and 1: 
| $00 SUAUGWMER 2 
Notin g ki Attack; ang 
7 30% +> 


94 . A „ 


* 


lis wars againſt the Romans, an onomantical or | 


This for a urhile was hotly onſettert and rea fon! 


952 , 


_ 
* 


Camden. | 


pews the onſet, attacks the difficulty afreſh ; plants | 


tellectual batteries, till at length 3 5 forces a way 


| 


O O Z. 


Then call'd' a-council, which was beſt, 
By ſiege or onſlaught to inveſt | 

The enemy; and 'twas agreed x 

By ſtorm and onflaught to proceed. JHudibras. 
Oro: LOG1ST, 6n-td!-16-dzhist. u. , [from 
. ontology. ] One who conſiders the affections 
of being in general; a metaphyſician. 
OnTo'Looy, 6n-t1'-18- -dzhy n. ſ. Lr and 

x5y9;:] The ſcience of the affections of be- 
ing in general; metaphylicks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong 
to various beings, are copioully treated of in 
e e or more properly ontology. 

Watis's Legit. 
O'nwarD, ön' würd. adv. londyeand, Sax. ] 
L. Forward; progreſſſvely. 
My lord; 
When you went onward'on*this ended action, 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye.  Shakeſp. 
Satan was now eat hand; and from his ſeat, 
The monſter moving e##0a7d; came as faſt 
With horrid ſtrides: Milton's Paradiſe 
_ © Him'thro'the ſpicy foreſt ontuar come 
Adani diſcern'd, as in the door he ſat 
Of his cool bow: re ' Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 

Vet neter looks forward farther than his noſe. 


2. In aà ſtate of atvanced progreſſion. 
Philoxenus came to ſee how-onwward- the fruits 
were of his ſriend's labour. Sidity. 
Vou are already ſo far onzward of your way; that 
you have forſaken the imitation of ordinary con- 


verſe. Dryden. 
3. Somewhat- father, tg 
Qlittlę onward lend thy guiding: hand 
To theſe _ ſteps, a little farther on. Milton. 


O'xv CH az.0-ny-ki: nf It is found in two 
rous ſnail or ſhell;- and the ſtone onyx. 
The greateſt part of commentators: exp! in 
it by the onyx or odoriferous ſhell. 
onyx is fiſhed for in the Indies} where 


e Cate. 
Take ſweet ſpies, enychs, and galbanum. Exod. 
O'x'yx, &-nmiks: 1. /, [Butt] The ows is a 


veral fpecies, but the blueiſh white kind, 
Hill. 


Nor are her rare endowments to be fold * 


| e onyx is an accidental variety of the agar 
kind: it is of a dark horny colour, in which is a 

plate of a bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red: 

when on one or both ſides the white there hap- 


|  the&Jewellers call the ſtone a ſardonyx. 
Woodward « on Fo 72 


Fr: or þzr wetneſs, Sax.] 


lime. 


My. ſon i th? bor is bedded- 83.10% 


S8Bome carried up into their dee the ooze or 


falrwater mud, and found: ron Prot thereby: 
Ohr father Thames N u this revrend head, 


1. Deepyi in his vor- he ſought his ſedgy bed, 


And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. DH. 
10 Soft flow; ſpring! | This ſeems © to Ee] 
meaning an Fi Tae: a 
From his firſt — and beginting: 0082, 
Down to USE eh brook. and torrent flows. 
e Fflae 

* The liquor of -wtainer's vit: Fenopy 
OozEe, 0's: v. n. [front the noun] To 
flow" by deaubz tb run penny. to drain | 


ds andere man, 


_ 


| 


away, 


; 


Loft. | 


Hope. 


different ſenſes in ſcripture. The odorife- 


The 


grows the ſpicanardi, the food of this fiſh | 
: and what makes its*ſhelt ſo aromatick. 


ſemi-pellucid gem. of which ther are ſe- 


with brown and white zones, is the this 


ilton's Paradis Fo Loft f | onyx legitima of the ancients. 


| For glittering fand by Ophir ſhown, 
The blue-ey'd ſaphir, or rich 22 ſtone: FM - 


bens to lie allo a plate of a reddiſh or freſh eolour, | | 


| OOZE, $2. nt J [either from eaux e 
I, Soft mud ; mire at the bottom of water; | 


Cue. 


—— 


O0 PE 


When the contracted limbs were cramp d, even 
then 
A wat'riſh humour: ſwell'd and cow? dagen. Dryden. 
. The lily drinks 
The latent ri, ſcarce e9zing thro' the graſs. 
Ti enſo:. 
O'ozy „625. adi. [from ooze.) Miry; A e 
llimy. 
From his oozy bed, 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev ond head. 
Pope. 
To Or CATE, 8px kat. v. a. ſopacoy Lat.] 
To ſhade; to cloud; to darken; to ob- 
Tſcure ©; 
The ſame corpuſcles upon the unſtopping of 
the glaſs, did opacate that Nel of the air they 
moved in. Boyle. 
Oya'ciry, &-phs! -s|t-th; mn. /. lopucitæ, Pr. 
oparitas, Lat.] Cloudineſs; 3 want of tranſt 
parency.. - | | 
Can any thing F eyes: in whoſe opticks 
there i 18 NO opacity ? Brow. 
| Had there not been any night, ſhadow or oh 
city, we ſhould: never have had any determinate 
conceit of darkneſs. FClaunville. 
How much any body hath of colour, ſo much 
hathrit of opacity, and by ſo much the more unfit 
is it to tranſmit the ſpecies; Raye, 
The leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies, are in ſome 
meaſure tranſparent; and the opacity of thoſe 
bodies ariſeth from the multitude of reflexions 
cauſed in their internal parts. .  1Nenwoton., - 
Ora cous, ö-pA“-küs- adj; [opacus; Lat.] 
Dark; obſeure; not tranſparent» 
Wehen he perceives that oprcous bodies do not 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an 
equal diffuſion through the whole place that ic 
irradiates, he can have no difficulty to allow air, 
that is diaphanous, and more ſubtile far than 
they, and conſequently diviſible into'lefferatbnts ;-* 
and having leffer pores, YE leſs * ſcope to our 
eyes to mifs light. Dith. 
Upon the firm Gates g lobe 
Ol this round World, whole firſt Ea ber 5 
The luminous infetior orbs, inclos' d 
From chaos, and ch inrbad of darkneſs n 
_ Satan alighred. Milton: "Parati Loft. 
OPA, 85 pal. n. /. [opalis, Lat.] The opal ' 
is a very elegant and fingular kind of 


the petlucid gems, being much mage opake, 
and leſs hard; It is in the pebb bd ſhape, 
from the head of a pin to the bigneſs. of a- 
Walnut. It is naturally bright, and ſhows - 
all its beauty without the help.of the lapi · 


ther of pearl; its baſis ſeeming a blueidh 
or greyiſh white, but with a property of 
reflecting all: the colours of the rain 
as turned differently to the light. | 
Thy niind 15a very.opal. Shas. ir welfth Male. 
Thi empyreal heav'n, extended Wide 
In, circuit, undetermin'd ſquare or rouhd; ER 
With pal tow'rs, and battlements adorn d " 
Olf living ſaphir. | Milton's Paradi iſe 4 79 
| _ We have this ſtone from Germany; ahd 1 is 
fame with the opal of ae anciefts,  Weidwbar 


—— 


ſtone; it hardly comes within the rank of 


dary: in colour it reſembles the fineſt mo- 


7. ; a 


Orang, Cpäk ach '[opacus, Fn Patt . 


not tranſparent; clo dy.” 


Shadow from ona, opagite can 71 Milton, 
Theſe diſappearing fixt ſtars were 4Qvally ex- 


tinguiflleck ant 9 inte mater pay 1e and 


Shot pen Wir ed, wWhenes rio ay ro rey 5 


E 


* ante bodies: E cb 
To Or x, & p. 135 Att, U en, Sa. Hand. 
Er n. 5. Or. a hole. Opec is 
uſed only i in $0 es en one Fnabe 18. 
more convenient t an . VO 4 r 
11 by! uncloſe; Ne t t into fi en 
a ſtate-as that the inner pa 
f rs 2 e the contraty rt * Terr 
| 2. The. 
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2. To ſhow; to diſcover, | 


2. Te [2 bark. A term of buntes. 


o E 


1 tnive oper, SHY Be 4d} 
Which I with ſword will ßen. Shatgp. 

Before you fight,” ope this letter.  Shateſp. 

They conſent to work us harm and woe, 
To ee the gates, and ſo let in our foe. Fairfax. 


If a man apan a pit and not cover it, and an ox | 


All therein, the owner of the pit ſhall make it 
Exo u, xxXi. 23. 
Let us paſs through your land, and none ſhall 
do you any hurt; howbeit they would not open 
unto him, 1 Mac. v. 48. 
Open thy march for the dumb in the Els of 
all ſuch as are appointed to deſtruction. Proverbs. 
Adam, now obs thine eyes; and firſt behold 
Th' effects which thy original crime hath wrou 
In: ſome to ſpring from thee. Milton Par. 5 
Ihe draw- bridges at Amſterdam part in 4 


them without the help of any one on ſhore; for 
the maſt-head, or break-water of the ſhip bear- 
*. againſt che bridge in the middle, 1 it. 
| Brown. 
Our fleet 2 ſends, 
Where Tuſcan Tyber ralls with rapid force, 

And where Numicus eber his holy ſource. Dryden. | 
When firſt you ope your doors, and paſſing by, 
The ſad ill-omen'd object meets your eye. Dryden. 

My old wounds are ohen d at this view, 
And in my murd'rer's preſence bleed anew. Dryd. 
When the matter is made, the fide muſt be 
_ opened to let it out. 


The Engliſh did adventure far for to A the 
north parts of America. Abbot's 2" * the _ old. 


3. To divide; to break. 
The wall of the cathedral church was ads" 
by an e and ſhut again by a ſecond. 


| 


of 


middle, and a veſſel, though under ſail, may paſs | 


n on Alimentu- 


Addi Von. | 


Some things wiſdom opencth by the ſacred books 
of ſcripture, ſome things by the glorious works 
of nature. Hooler. 

Paul reaſoned with them out of the ſeriptures, 
opening and alleging, that Chriſt muſt needs have 
opening and riſen again from the dead. Acts, xvii. 

. After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king 
afened himſelf to ſome of his council, that he was. 
ſorry for the earl's death, becauſe by him he 

might have known the bottom of his danger. - 
Bacon. 
- Gramont, governor of Bayonne, took an ex- 
uiſite notice of their perſons and behaviour, and 
d himſelf to ſome of his train, that he thought 


em to be ee tlemen of much more worth than 
their habits : 


| Mom. 
A friend who — his Pele) talks himſelf 
into a new pleaſure; and by opening his misfor- 
tunes, leaves part of them behind him. 


5. To begin; to make the initial exhibition. 
Tou retained him only for the opening of your 


cnuſe, and your main lawyer is yet behind, Dryd. | 


Homer #pens his poem with the utmoſt ſimpli- 
city and modeſty ; ; he continually grows upon the 


n. To encloſe itſelf ; not tor remain ſhut; ; not | 


to continue cloſed. uy 1 
| The hundred doors 
of thenaſelves ; 4 ruſhing whirlwind roars 
W the cave. 8 Dryden : . 
Vnnumnber' d treaſures ope at once, 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddeſs. Pope's Rape A Lack 


If 1 cry out thus upon no trail never truſt me 
he I open Again.:Shek, Merry. Wi Ive of N indſor, 

"The night Scſtores our actions done by day; 

. e of in fleep will (ae for their prey- By. 
. . certain am; 
29 5 Rural A, 


(6 * a ** A 4 Fi * 


| 4. To explain; to diſcloſe. e | 


Collier * 


W N Notes on "9: : 
| To. Ork, 8. 5 5 „ F- 7 + 


: 
2 


19. Uncovered. . ö 


4 


* % 


OPE' 


. 

Or, &p. adj. [Ope is ey uſed but 

O'rEx, 0 wy by old authors, an d by them 

| in the primitive not figurative ſenſe.) _ 

1. Uncloſed; not ſhut. 

Ih be gates are obe; now prove good ſeconds; 
'Tis for the followers fortune widens them; 
Not for the fliers, 

M.ioſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope - 
The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life o' th' building. Sbaliſp. Macbeth. 

Then ſent Sanballat his ſervant, with an open 
letter in his hand. _ | Nehemiah, vi. 5. 
With the ſame key ſet ope the door 
b you lock' d it faſt before. 
Thro' the gate, 

Wide * and unguarded, Satan paſs d. Milton. 
They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 

And each with open arms embrac'd her choſen 

knight. 1 Dryden. 
He, when ZEneas on the plain appears, 

Meets him with open arms and falling tears; Dryd. 
The bounce broke pe the door. Dryden. 
The door was ope, they baun grope the way. 

Dryden. 

2. Plain; apparent; evident; publick. | 
They crucify to themſelves the Son of God 
| afreſh, and put him to an oper ſhame. Hebrews. 

He irefully enrag d would gy. to open arms. 
Tu- under-work, Coates ſhews too plain: 
Where open acts achtes th' excuſe is vain. Daniel. 

3. Not wearing diſguiſe; - clear ; ; artleſs ; 3 
fincere.” ©: 

He was ſo fecret area: as not daring to be 


f Engliſh j in time of war, had the more credit in a 


open and of good faith. Bacon. 
The French are always open, familiar, and 
talkative ; the Italians ſtiff, ceremonious, and re- 
ſerved. Addiſon. 
This reſerved myſterious way of acting to- 
wards perſons, who in right of their“ poſts ex- 
pected a more open treatment, was imputed to 


| 


cleveland. 


Drayton. 


open, that to no ereature he ever ſpake of it. Sidney. 
| i Lord: Cordes, the hotter he was againſt the 


negotiation of peace; and beſides was held a man | 


w 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | _ 


OPE 
Thine eyes are open upon all the ſon; of men 
give every one according to his ways. Jenid bY 


The eyes of the Lord are upon the f 
and his ears are open unto their cry. A 


| O'rzxeR, 6'/p-nar. 2. /. [from open.] 


I. One that opens; 
that uncloſes. 
True opener of mine eyes, 
Muchbetter ſeems this viſion, — pul hope 
| Of peaceful park e than thoſe two = 


Millan, 


one _ unlocks ; one 


2. Explainer; interpreter. 
To us, th imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf, 
The very opener and intelligencer . - 
Between the grace, the ſanctities of heay' n, 
And our dull workings. Shakeſp. Heary Iv. 


3. That which ſeparates; diſuniter. 


There may be ſuch openers of compound 
becauſe there wanted not ſome dang 
which it appeared. 

| OpENEY'ED, &'pn- id. adj. 
Vigilant ; watchful, 
While you here do ſnoring lie, 
Openty'd conſpiracy 
His tinte doth: take, Shakeſp. Tempep 
OryENHA'NDED, Gpn-hAn'-did. adj. open and 
hand.) Generous ; liberal; munificent, 

Good heav'n, whorenders mercy back for mercy, 
With Pen bande bounty ſhall repay you. Nou 

OPENHEA'RTED, Opn-ha'r-tid. adj. [open and 
heart.] eres; ; candid ; not meanly 
ſubtle. 

I know him well; he's free and open beariul. 

Dryden, 

Of an openbearted generous miniſter you are not 
to ſay that he was in an intrigue to betray his 
country; but in an intrigue with a lady. 4rbu, 

OPENHEA RTEDNESS, Opn-ha'r-tid-nls, », / 
[open and 222 Liberality ; frankneſs ; 
fincerity; munificence; oy: 

O'PENiNG, / p-ning. u. Fi rom er, 

1. Aperture; breach. 

The fire thus up, makes its way through the 
cracks and openings of the earth. W ecard, 

2. Diſcovery at a diſtance ; faint knowledge; 


[oper and F< 


. ſome hidden deſign. - Swift, | dawn. 
His generous, open, undeſigning heart, 5 God has hens pleaſed to diffipate this confuſion 
Has begg'd his rival to ſollicit for him. Adulſon. and chaos, and to give us ſome openings, ſome 
4. Not clouded ; clear. | | dawningsof liberty and ſettlement. South's Sermon, 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, The opening of your glory was like that of 
Sbe met his glance midway. Dryden's Beceacee| | light; you ſhone to us from afar, and diſcloſed 
5 * ON Sal By Craggs - | | yourfirſt rem on diſtant nations. Dryden, 
Te AE Ore INT 000 0003! ? ] | OPENLY, Opn-If: adv. [from open.)  - 
E open ſhall erect his head. Pope. | x, Publickly ; 3 not ſecretly ; in fight; os 


5. Not hidden; expoſed to view. 
In that little ſpot of ground that lies between 
thoſe two great oceans of eternity, we are to ex- 


erciſe our thoughts, and lay open the treaſures of 


the divine wiſdom and goodneſs hid in this part 
of nature and providence. Burnet. 
Moral principles require reaſoning and diſcourſe 
to diſcover. the certainty of their truths : they lie 
not open as natural characters engraven on the 
R 28 


cluded. 
If Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter 
.. againſt any man, the law is oper, and there are 
deputies; let them implead one another. dts, xix.. 
7. Not cloudy ; ; not gloomy. 


dry ſummer. Been 's STO Hi ſtory. 


* He » a-better than the - xz air. Hs . 
- when at laſt in 5 you will die, 
I watch your e immoral rtalityz ; 
Then, tu rtle-like,. 15 Il to my mate repair; 
And oe you your firſt flight in opes air, Dryden. | 
. without defence. bs 


TS, n 
5 ee eee, ; Sbakeſpy | 


| Locke, | 
6. Not reſtrained; not denied; not pre- 


4 


An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and f 


l 


* 


. Li 


by 
4 »-} 
q ro. Attentive. e 725 3 . 


obſcurely. 
Their actions aways ſpoken of with great 5 
nour, are naw called openly into queſtion. Hooker, 
Prayers are faulty, not whenſoever they be 
openly made, but when hypocriſy is the cauſe cf 
open praying. Hooker, 
Why ſhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear ſo openly? Shak. 
> _ 1 knew the time, , 
Now full, that I no more ſhould live obſcure, - 
But openly begin, as beſt becomes 
; Th authority which I-deriv'd from heav'n. Mil. 
How groſly and openly do many of us contra 
dict the precepts of the goſpel, pe our ungodineſs 
and worldly luſts. f Tillotſon. 
We expreſs our thanks by openly owning our 
-Parentage, and paying our common devotions to 
God on this day's. ſolemnity. Atterbury- 


2, Plainly ; apparently; evidently; ; without 


guiſe, 
'Darah h 
I I HP rmar GL „ FEED 
| A-bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. Dry 
' Orxymov'TaED, Spa-mod/thd. adj. l. 
_ and. 2 Greedy; ravenous; dane 
4 57 ches, | OT | 
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2 % PE HI. 
POS PEAS 


, ene, Geraet , freedom from ob: þ 


W courity or ambiguity- 


: | Plainneſs; ; freedom from diſguiſe. N 


s, are erp 


: , PERA, by! er-. 


0 P E 


| ver with more on} your anſwers s 
Sv demands. Sbateſp. Cymbeline. 


obl neß and freedom of his reflexi- 
mw Ted % lively colours. 
Felton on the C laffcke. 


Theſe letters all written in the openneſs of friend- 
| ſhip, will prove what were my real ſentiments. 


. Pope's Letters. 
Ms 7A (Ital. 3; 


An opera 184 poetical tale or fiction, repreſented 


; | | by vocal and inſtrumental muſick, adorned with 


5 24 | ſcenes, machines, and dancing. 


| Dryden. 
You will hear what plays were acted that 


| : | week, which is the fineſt ſong in the opera. Law. 


Es ABLE, OP 
: tes 1 To be be done; ; pra icable. Not in 1 


=pEr-abl- ad7. from operor, 


Being uncapable of operable circumſtances, or 


i : | rightly to judge the prudentiality of affairs, they 
- only gaze upon the viſible ſucceſs, and thereafter 
= condemn or cry up the whole progreſſion, Brown. 


I 4 pPERANT, op per- Ant. adj. operant, Fr. 55 
Adive; 


having power to produce any 


ccd. A word not in uſe, though elegant. 


| : | Who ſeeks far better o 
with _ operant poiſon. 
4 ] 


Earth, + JE me roots |! (i 
thee, ſauce his alate 
Shakeſp. Timon. 


I muſtlcave thee, love, and ſhortly tog; 


i | | My * powers their functions leave to do, | 


e 
» O'PERATE, dp'-per-rit.' v. 2. [operor, 


YH F Lat, operer, Fr.] To act; to have agency; 


j to produce effects: with on before the fub- 
fleck of operation. 
ue virtues of private perſons operate but on a 


; . few); their ſphere of action is narrow, and their 


; 5 influence i is confined to it. | 
= Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeſtly by im- 


Atterbury. 


* pulſe, the only way which we can conceive bodies 


'Y operate in. 


Locke. 
1k can operate on the guts and toniach, and 
= thereby produce diſtin& ideas. Locle. 


A plain convincing reaſon operates on the mind 


boch of a learned and 1 e hearer as long as 


== indifference to this or the contrary, the e 20. 


WW they live. Stoif 


Where cauſes operate freely, with a liber 


; I will be contingent, and the certain ; knowledge of 


* ö $M 


From whom we do exiſt and ceaſe to be, 
Here 1 diſclaim all my paternal care. 
= Al operations by tranſmiſſion of ſpirits; and | 
5 imagination, work at diſtance, and not at touch. 
5 Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 


* | to procure any thing deſired. 


it belongs only to God. Mailt. 


Lat. operation, Fr. 


1 Agency; production of effects; Inter e 


There are in men operations natural, rational, 


| „ as; ſome N ee lonie finally eccleſi- 


"H yy „ 
wy; all the Dee of che erbe, 


Shake. 


Waller; preſence had; ay nde operation 


Th hoſ * + 
* e tree whoſe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, ſhun to taſte. AG. 


I the operation of theſe ſalts. be! in convenient 


 zlaſſcs promoted by warmth, the aſcending teams 
reid eaſily be caught and reduced into a Penetrant 


£55 $>-4#6TAb i444; 


Speculative painting, without the aſſiſtance of | 


| 2 Aly len can never attain to perfection, 


tongue that Apelle performed his noble works. | 


es; for it was not with his 


ie pain. dd ficknefs eauſed: by . 
b k 1ts gerate on the Romach-and guts 
e ee 


* 48 
. 82 70 ' 


Tale. 


* 


3 


oy” ; * 
4 x - ” 

—_ 

- = 


N 1 ; 
R n 
5 * 4 he L Geir Fe 31 N 
IR 1 . n i. 4 — 
N r 8 * 


* | Orera'ToOR, ap Prad thr, . 1 [operateur; | 


ung of ts inſenſible | 
* 13 e OY 
3 [ 


OPH. 


12. Action; effect. This is often confounded f 


with the former ſenſe, 

Repentance and renovation conſiſt not in the 

1 N wi or purpoſe, but in the actual operations 
Hammond. 


of 
1 Ftany medicinal drugs of rare per ation: Heylyn | 


That falſe fruit 
Far other operation firſt diſplay'd, 
- Carnal deſire inflaming. Milton“ 1 Left 
I The offices appointed, and the powers exerci ed | 
in the church, by their inſtitution and operation are 
holy. Pearſon. | 
In this underſtanding piece of clock-work, his | 
body as well as ether ſenſeleſs matter has colour, 
warmth, and ſoftneſs. But theſe qualities are 
Not ſubſiſtent in thoſe bodies, but are operations | 
of fancy begotten in ſomething elſe. Bentley. 
3. {In chirurgery.] The part of the art, of 


ſtruments. 
4. The motions or employments of an army. 
O' ERATIVYE, op- pèr- ra- tiv. adj. (from opc- | 
rate.] Having the power of acting; having 
cious. 
| . To be over curious in ſearching how God's 


form to the matter of the univerſal,” is a ſearch 
like unto his, who not conrentedavithia known 
ford, will preſume to paſs over the greateſt rivers 
in all n where he is ignorant of their depths. 

Raleigh, |} 
Many of the nobility endeavoured to make 


againſt thoſe things which were moſt grateful to 
| nance upon thoſe perſons would ſuppreſs that 


. operative upon others. Clarendon. 
In actions of religion we ſhould be zealous, ac- 
tive, and operative, ſo far as prudence will permit. 
| Taylor. 
| This circumſtance of the promiſe muſt give life 
to all the reſt, and make Wem 1 toward 

the producing of good life. Decay of Piety. 
It holds in all operative pridicples eſpecially in 
morality; in which, not to proceed, is certainly | 
to go backward. South. 
Ihe will is the concluſion of an operative ſyllo- 
1 Norris. 


— 


* 


Fr. from operate.] One that performs any 


* 
8 


effect, 
4 Af imaginary operator opening the'firſt with a 
great deal of nicety, upon a curſory view it ap- 
| peared like the head of another. Addiſon's Spec. 


i* an fifty thouſand en, allowing one operator 
to every thirty. Swift. 


Laborious; full of trouble and tediouſneſs 


alſo very opere; they would be as hard, put to 
it to get rid of this water, when the deluge Was 
to ceaſe, as they were at firſt to procure it,  Burnct. 
- Written language, as it is more opergwey 1 251 is 
more digeſted, and is bermanent. 
Or 10 HAGOUS, 6-H. -A- güs. 4 r 
and $4yw.] Serpenteating. Not 9720 d. 
Al ſnakes are not of ſuch poiſonous qualities as 
q common opinion reſumeth; as is confirmable 
from Nag nen epa; and ſuch as feed upon 
or nt {YE d.. [5 S. A Done reſembling 
8. 3 Ce day proeniſh ſpot 
Opbites has a onal with ſpots 
- 2 ighter, greed, oblong and uſualypear ſquare. 
| * 2 WOTE .. Mood wurd. 
onen LMICK, Sf chu mik. ad eee 


— Fr, reg , Gr.] lating 91 


* e, ** Ab tho can #44 $ coat dates 


| healing which depends on the uſe. of in- | 


; forcible agency 3 actire; ; vigorous ; effica- | 


all-piercing and operative ſpirit diſtinguiſhing gave | 


themſelves popular, by ſpeaking in parliament | 
his majeſty ; and he thought. a little diſeounte- 
| ſpirit within themſelves, or make the poiſon leſs 5 


act of the hand; one who: produces any | 
NorszTiox, Sp-pẽr-rx- n. 1 lf. loperatio, 7 


To adminiſter this doſe, there cannot be fewer 


Orxxo'se, dp-per-rd's. 44%. 8 Lat.] 
Such an explication is purely imaginary, and 


* 
4 4 
* 4 1 
þ * 3 25 


Ornraakur, öf- thAl- mg. 1. f. Tophthalmie, 
Fr. from e., Gr.] A diſeaſe of the 
eyes, being an inflammation in the coats, 
\ proceeding from arterious blood gotten out 
of the veſſels and coll ected into thoſe ati 
$he 7 
The uſe of cool applications, externally, is moſt 


%. 


| eaſy to the eye; but after all, there will ſome- 


times enſue a troubleſome opbrhuliny. Sharp's Surg. 
O'rIArE, 87 yet.” n. N05 A medicine that 
cauſes ſleep." 


They choſe atheiſm as an ohiate, to nil thofe - 


frightning apprehenſions of hell, by inducing a 
dulneſs and lethargy of mind, rather than to make 
uſe of that native and falutary: medicine, a hearty 
| repentance. 5 Bentley. 


© Thy thoughts and muſic change withes! ry line; 5 


No ſameneſs of a prattling ſtream is thine, 
Which with one unifon of murmur flows, | 
Opiate of inattention and repoſe. Harte. 
O'riarE, 0-pyet. adj, Soporiferous; ſomni- 
ferous; narcotick; cauſing fleep. we 
be particular ingredients of thoſe magical 
ointments, are piate and ſoporiferous. For anoint- 
ing of the forchead and back bone, 1 is uſed for 
procuring dead o Bacon. 
All heir ſhape. 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe | 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze; 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt'ral reed 
| Of Hermes, or his «piate rod. Milton. 


Lettuce, Which has a/milky juice with an ano- 


dyne or opiate quality Iver of the bile, is pro- 
per for melancholy. Arbuibnot. 
O'e1Fice, op'-py Klo. . 0 75 [opificium, Lat.] 
Workmanſhip; handiwork. Dit. 
O'P1FiCER, Op py F-fy-sur. nf. [opifex, Lat.] 
One that performs any work ; z artiſt. A 
word not received. | 
There is an infinite Asus erwin the poor 
mortal artiſt, and the almighty opificer. Bentley. 
O'e1NABLE, 5“ -pln-Abl. adj. Lopinor, Lat.] 
Which may be thought. 9 


OP1xA'T10N, &-pl- na Shan. 1. + [opinor, 
" Tas . 


Lat.] Opinion; notion. 
Orina'Tor, &pin-$-4/-thr. 1. J. [opinor, Lat. j 
ne who holds an opinion. 
Conſider againſt what kind of Pigaſyre the rea · 
ſon above given is levelled. ; Hale. 
'To Oer'ne 6-pi'n. v. . [opinor, Lat.] To. 
think; to judge; to be opinion. 
Fear is an ague, that forſakes 
And haunts by fits thoſe whom it takes; 

And they I pine they feel the pain 1 1 
And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras. 
In matters of mere ſpeculation, it is not mate- 
rial to the welfare of government or themſelves, 

whether they ine right or wrong, and Whether 

they be philoſophers or no. South, 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound. 
Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground: A 


OrixIA TVE, 6-pin ayzt- tiv. . dee 
opinion.! 5 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 

2. Imagined; not proved. 

It. is difficult to find out truth, Ferant it is. is b in 
ſuch inconſider able proportions ſcattered in a maſs 
of eprnietive uncertainties; like the ſilver in Hiero's 
crown of gold. 4 Glanville, 

Orin14'TOR, &-plo-n$-X-thr.. 1. f. [opiniatre, 
Fr] One fond of his own notion ; ma 


— 


ble; adherent to his . 0 inion, . 5. "ml 
Eſſex left lord Roberts governonr ;- — 


2 and ſurly nature, a great pinꝗ, aud one 
who muſt be overcome before he would beiieve 


What will not opiniators and 
_ diſpute of and make doubt of ? 


that he could be ſo. Cularemabm. 
For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from 
| Wikis Lag OE enn a 
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OPOBA'LSAMUM, $-pd-bil/-54-mim, ,, 
| {Lat.] Balm of Gilead. * 
OPO'PONAX,, 6-p&=-p0-niks. . J Lat) 
gum reſin in ſmall looſe granules, and ſou 
times in large maſſes, of a ſtrong 8 diqagrer. 
able ſmell, and an acrid and extreme y bit. 
ter taſte; brought to us from the Faſt and 
known to the Greeks ; but we are entire 
1 of the plant which produces * 
rug 
O'ye1Dan, 6p'-py-den.-n. ſ. [oppidany; 
A townſman ; 25 57 of a 510 4 
To Ore GNERATE,. op-pig-nér rät. v. 4, 
4 dh Lat. To pledge; to pawn, Ng 
in uſe 
The duke of Guiſe Henry was the greateſt uſu 
in France, for that he had turned all his << 
into obligations; meaning that he had ſol ai 
7 ofpignerated all His patrimony, to give large 4. 
natives to other men. 3s, a 
Ferdinando merchanded with France, for t\ ö 
; Fe Rouſſillion and Perpignan, nn 
to them. 


1 EA 
Oe1N1ATRY, 6-pin'-ny4-trp., . 
[opiniatret6,. Fr.] Obſtinacy; inflexibility ; 
determination of mind; ſtubbornneſs. This 
word, though it has been tried in different 
forms; is not yet received, nor is it wanted. 
Leeſt pophlar epiniatry ſhould ariſe, we will de- 
| liver the chief opinions. | Brown's Vulgar Erroure. 
= The one ſets the thoughts upon wit and falſe | 
| A colours, and net _ truth the other teaches 
1 . wran and opiniatry.- Locke on Education. | 
| | So much «a9 ourſelves bl of truth 
and'teaſon, fo much we poſſeſs of reul and true 
knowledge: The: floating of other men s opini- + 
- ons in our brains, makes us not one jot the more 
knowing, though they happen to be true: What 
in them was ſcience, is in us but cpinietrety. Locks. 
. - Tican paſs, by-epiniatry, and the buſy meddling 
, of. thoſe who thruſt themſelves into every thing: 
: | * Woodward"s Letters. 


about the earth: whereas the m held no- 
thing after deatn. | Broten. 
That the ſoul and the angels are devoid of quan- 
tity and dimenſion, is generally epinioned. Glanv. 
Orr wronaTivE,0-pin'-nytin-na-tiviadj.[from 
opinion.] Fond of preconceived notions; 
Atubborn. © 
Btriking at the root of pedantry and opinionative 
aſſurance, would be no ISUFance to the world's 
| improvement. | Glanville: 
One would rather chuſe a reader; without art, 
than one ill inſtructed with learning, but opinions: 
tive and without judgment. | Burnet. 


| OrrxtoxaTIVELY, 6-pin'-yd-nActiv-lf. adv. 

[from opinjonative: } ed ke 5 
Oer NIONATIVENESS, &-pin'-y6-ni-tiv-nls. 

n vo from opinionati ve.] Qbſtinacy. _ 
| 21/N1QN18T,. 6-pin-nyan-olst.- . J. (from 
. L-was- extremely; concerned at his opitiatrety-in | | | opinioniſle, Fr. from opinion.] r fond of 3 
| leaving me: but he ſhall not get rid ſo. Pope. | his-own notions. 
' OPEF Nox, o- pin -ayün. 1. f. 4 Pr, Every conceited ofinionift lets up an infallible 


OPL 

* 2 

1 „„ as it ĩs pity but all ſuch bann, If a woman had no opinion o ner o perſon. Ihe colour and taſte of opium are, wy will JI 

1 . ſhould. ind dreſs, ſhe would never be angry at thoſe why | its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere Powenge I 
3 OPINTA'TRE, &-ptn- 3 tür. adj Ar Obſti- | are of the opinion with herſelk Tow. | pending on its primary qualities, whereby WW 
41 nate; ſtubborn. To ONO, 6-pin'-nyan; v. a. [from the | fitted to produce different operations on kate "+ 
Inſtead of an able man, you defire to have hien noun.] To opine; to think. 2 word out Parts of our bodies. 8 

an inſignificant wrangler, opiniatre in diſcourſe, | ' of uſe, and unworthy: of revival. O PLE-TRE®, öl- trq. u. 1 [opulus, 8 ; be 

and priding himſelf in contradicting others. Locle. The Stoicks opinioned the" ſouls of wiſe men tret.] A ſort of tree. hm N 
OrixiA TRE T, 06-pin- 2 tr | dwell about the moon; and thoſe of fools wandered p Ke 


OM 
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opinio, Lat.] | choie in his-own brain. Glanville to Albiur. T 'O/PPIL ATE, 8 Ait. . i T . 
To» . — 0 3 avithiouts or r | Orr ene pf Pa- rüs. adj. rege, 55 Int: oppiler, Fr.]. per { — ths Loi EE | 
N r eee at.] Sumptuous. id. j 8 

+ Opinion is a light, vain, ernds, -and: imperiect Or irorAtrrox, 6- pit-d-IA-shän. mf. [opi- Th hoe 3 La 57555 181 n Loppila 24 
thing, ſettled inothe imagination, but never; ar- ; tulatia;. 555 An id; 72 helping. Dick. , ppilate. ]. jon; mat. A 


riving at the underſtanding, en to obtain; the 
tincture of. reaſoan ::;:-* Bes Tonſon. 
|. Opinion13s; when the aſſent of. the underſtand- 
ing is ſo far gained by evidende of probability, 
that it rather inclines to one perſuaſion than to 


| 
—_ without 1 1 08 | yellow; its ſmell is of a, dead faint kind; 


=D) 1 
Time wears out the fitionsof, opinion, 2 nm and its taſte very bitter and very acrid. It 


by degrees) diſcover. and uomalls that. fallac is brought from Natoliaz, Egypt, and the 
5 0 I 10053; but.coufirms the . Eaſt Indies, produced from the white gar- 


ter heaped together. = 
i: Then gredients preſcribed in their ſubſa WIS -* 
| actuate the ſpirits, reclude Win, and mu- 
dify the blood. Hang. 
. dp'=py:ld-tiv. adj. [oppilativ #Y 
Fr.] Obſtructive. 


Ov»Le'TED, bp-pl#-tid. adj. Loppletus, Lats] 
Filled; crowded. 


Or O N ENT, .6p-p0' nent. adi. [ apponens, Lat.] 


O'v10m, G pyüm. 1. ½ A juice, -partly of 
| the, reines. partly” of the gummy, kind. 
It is brought to us in flat cakes or maſſes | 
'Þ very heavy; and of a denſe. texture, not 
perfectly dry: its colour is a dark browniſh 


; an ſentiments of nature. "Wilkins. dea Poppy With. which the fields of 'Afia-| Oppoſite; adverſe. - 
- Bleft be the princes, who wi fought. 5 Minor are in many” places: ſown. When Ere the foundations ok this earth were laid, 
For pompous names, or wide dominion, . 80 the heads grow to maturity; but are yet It was oppanent to our ſearch ordain' d, 

| Since by their error we are Er r Hh 4 | ſoft, green, and full of juice, inciſions Are That joy ſtill fought, ſhould never be. attaia d 
That happineſs is but opinion. _ = Prior. ] made in them, and from every one of | Prin: 


theſe a few drops flow of a milky juice, eee Anènt. n 1 [ opponens, Lat 


2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. 
5 Judg 70 which ſoon hardens into a ſolid conſiſtence. 


Where no ſuch ſettled cuſtom hath made i it t hav, | 
dere! it hath force only according to the ſtrength | The fineſt —_— proceeds: from! the firſt 

of reaſon and ES joined with it, or 2 ineiſions. hat we generally have is the 

45 * thews the opinion and judgment of them that mere crude woe, workechup with Water, 
made it; but not at all às if it had any . or honey ſufficient" to bring it into form. 

ing power of obedience. i, Selden. | - Externally: applied it is -emolfient, relax- 

Can they make jt out againſt the common ſenſe | | ing; and diſcutient, and greatly promotes 


I. Antagoniſt; adverſary. 

2. One who begins the diſpute by railing ob- 
jections to a tenet, cortelative. to the de- 
fendant or reſpondent. 

Inaſmuch as ye go about to doſttoy: 2 thin 
| bi 4 is in force, and to draw in that-whbich hath 
not as yet been received, to impoſe on us thit 


and opinion of all mankind, that there is no ſuch ſupputation. A moderate doſe of opiiùn which we think not ourſelves bound unto; thi 

thing as a. future ſtate of mifery for ſuch as ha ve a taken internally, i 18 generally under A rain, 4 N 7 ye ate not to claim in any cofertnc 

| lived ill here? x © South, yet cuſtom will make pebple bear a am, I other thanithe.plaintiffs or opponents part. Hutt, 
Charity itſelf. commands. us, where we kno | | 4 


but in that cafe nature is-vitjated. Its firſt blow becomingiy does Fhilopolis cxercife ft 


no ill, to think well of all; but friendſhip, that | effect is the making the patient eheerfür; it 


4 | 1office,. and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with 
always goes a pitch higher, gives a mam a pecular 


. f ; the eee ee a long practiſed moderato. 

, 2 5 2 and claim to the good opinion of his fend.“ emen, melancholy, The ates the SP 2 

| {2294 & 07 Wk 3. | dread” of danger; the KS always take OPPORTYY NE pb td ad; [ oppbytine 

3 may BE this-40 bs Wb cutie lily. F | it when they are going to battle M5 after. Fr ee Lat.] Seaſonable; "wy 
heins, that where there are divers children e Wards quiets the ſpirits, eaſes pain, and | 2 * ab well timed; 4 roper, 

Nef ſon has the right to be heir. bees. diſp oſes to hee EB. Aker the effect "18: 90 Ver, a+ 3 2 r. be added to Tide greit 

CEE, - Philoſ6phers are of opinion, nenne ſpace | | the gain generally: returns in a more vio- | king's ſalicity, deigg at the top of all worldy 
5 i-polieſed by God's infinite omnipreſence. Lioebe. | lent manner; the ſpirits become lower than | likes: and the perpetuabconſtancy of deere 


.  Aſtory out of Boccaliniſufficiently ſhe ws us the before, and the pulle languid. An immo- 


1. ſueceſſes, butrati-oppartanerdeath towithdraw hn 
eee ee deen e - eri- dexate doſe of rm zum; brings on dr from _ future bio of N Nun. 
" ticks. We Adin nes, cheerfulnefs, and loud . e Will ep o ipite bee 
= 3. Pavourable: judgments. + e ROW SHER tg | fit, after m any, terrible. ee 8 Nearer · our ancient ſeat perhaps in view! | 1 
. I act ions 4 arms ſmall eee 4 death itſe * Tul who have accuſtomed of thoſe brightonlines;- e with ding 
went eſpecially when they rent themſelyes to ani Nie uſer of Lu , arne In 
2 of commandert. de apt te be famt, idle, and, thonghtiefb; eee excurſion, we : ay cha chance 


| they. loſe their appetite, and gy on be- 1 en LA. 


„ - Howſdover I have no e of thoſe thinks;. Re- enter hea,w,n ! 


fo: much I conceive to be trus: that jʒng fore their time | | Hil * ',,, Confider'd: : brewer aft 4 
| e. more force _— living, | |... Sleep;hath forſook and irn me o. ety „ Mock e ria — hi and found 
232 e b ; eee. it 1 of all the field. * 

.. tf | OreonTv' 


— K SE , 7 


AD 


$7 


; ove: 


1 T | 
2 bree ] Seaſo nably; conveniently; with 
7 | opportunity eit 
: ried by France, being ſitüate ſo 
England either for coaſt or 
trade. '  Bacon's Henry VII. 
ON ""Azateft theſe there is a proper objection, (ha 
3 they offend uniformity, whereof I am therefore 
£1 oppartencly induced to ſay ſomewhat. Molton. 
4 The N does 1 ſupply the de- 
— _—_ 'NITY» öp⸗ pör. ta · nt. 8 2 
portunite, Fr. opportunttas, Lat. 1 Fit time; 3 
t place; time; convenience; ſuitableneſs | 
of cireumſtances to any. end. 
A viſe man will make more op poriuaities 17 
be finds. Men's behaviour ſhould he like their 7 
= pare], not. too ſtraight, but free for exerciſe. rear. 
00 portunity, like a ſudden guſt, | 
ah fwell'd my calmer thoughts into a tempeſt, 
— Accurſed : ortuniiy 
= — mort. f our thoughts into ar deſires 
To reſolutions; thoſe being ripe and quicken'd, 


785 have Bretagne carrie 
mch to anno 


to action. Denham. 
uo their advice be good, their counſel wiſe, 
pet length tilt loſes opportunities. Denham, 
I had an opportunity 'to ſee the clouds deſcend, 
and after it was paſt, to aſcend again ſo high as 
to get over part of the mountain. Brown's Trav. 
Neglect no portunity of doing good, nor-check 
= thy deſire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may 
=_ happen. - i Atterbury, 
Al poets have taken an e to give long 
== deſcriptions of the night. Broome. 
BS To OPPO SE, op- p0'z. V, 4. lappoſer 7 Fr . 
* op pono, Lat. © 
==. To act againſt; to be adverſe; ; to hinder; 
WE to 1cliſt. 
_ There's no bottom, none 1 
. ; In my voluptuouſneſs : and my deſire 
All continent impediments wou'd o'erbear, 
= That did oppoſe my will, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


goniſt or rival. 
it all men are not N equal; I am ſure 
Uu aves are; and then I may, without preſump- 
bun, %%. my ſingle opinion to his. Locke, 
. To place as an obſtacle.  _* | 
4 Since he ſtands obdurate, 
4» And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do pee | 
== My patience to his fury. | "Sat, 
| 1thro' the ſeas purſu'd their exit d race, 
Engag'd the heav'ns, oft the ſtormy. main; 
But billows roar'd and tempeſts rag d in vain. Dryd. | 
T0 To place in front; to place over * 
E Her grace ſat down 

na rich chair of ſtate; oppoſing freely | 
We The beauty of her perſon to the * a 
Wo Orro'sr, öp- po . | 
i. To a& adverſel Wee ai 

A ſervant, weil with remorſe, - 3 , 7 
-Oppor'd againſt the act, bending his ſword == 


To his great - maſter, _ Sbateſp, 8 


Kine 1 Lear. 
| were like to oppoſe. againſt his miſchievous drift, 
Aud in ſuch fort to encumber and weaken the 

det, chat they would be no impediments to him. 
Hayward. 


2, Fo ohjee in a Achatz don; to have the 
part 0 


ſuppoſed to be right 
Orro'sLEss, Op -p6' 2Als. adj, (from bel, 1] 


Irrefiſtible ; not to be ſi 
could bear i it 1 


Drro'sER, dp⸗pö-zür. 1. fe {from oppeſe.] 
| One that oppoſes; N , 


* * 1 


T0 quarrel with your great oppoſes; wills Stola. 5 


U MY. &p-por-ta' 943. 0 [fe om | 


her of time or place. 1 
He was reſolved ro chuſe a war rather than to 


: B | Thou gui them birth, and bring ſt them forth | 


42. Hoſtile reſiſtance.” 


He E ifed to diſpatch. ſüch of the nobility as 


railing r againſt. a tenet f 
| 


* i 


2. Adverſely. 


"”Y 


5 antagoniſt 


12 
4 


OPP 


| Now the fair goddeſs hrs = 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mliſguide thy oppoſers ſwords: bold gentleman ! 
Proſperity be thy page. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Brave wits that have made ellas worthy of im- 
mortality; yet by reaſon of envious and more 
popular oppefers, have ſubmitted to fate, and Are | 
almoſt loſt in oblivion. Glanville, | 
1 do hot fee how the miuiſters could have con- 
tinued in their ſtations, if their oppoſers had agreed 
about the methods by which they ſhould be ruined. | 


W ; wift. 


4 55 A berdy modern cet, 15 
A bold ber of Uivine belief. | Blackmore. 
' O'PPOSITE, op“ -p6- zit. adj. Lee ite, F . 
. oþpoſitus, Lat r | 
; Placed i in front ; facing each other. 
Po th' other five, | 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, | | 
In ſextile, ſquare, trine and oppoſete, N 
Of noxious efficacy. © Milton's Paradiſe Lu 
2. Adverſe ; repugnant. 

Nothing of a" foreign nature, like the. mining 
novels, by which the reader is miſled into another 
ſort of pleaſure, oppoſite ro that which is deſigned 

in an epick poem. Dryden. 

This is a proſpect very uneaſy to the luſts and 

paſſions, 5 pf it: to the ſtrongeſt deſires of fleſh 
and blood. ; "Ropers, 
3. Contrary. | 
In this fallen ſtate of man n religion "RPE with 
repentance and converſion, the two oppoſite terms 
of which are God and fin. - Tillotſon, 
Particles of ſpeech have divers, and fSmetimes 
almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. Locle. 
O'yeos1TE, Op'-p0-zit. 1. J. Adverſary; 
opponent; antagoniſt; enemy. 
o the beſt and wiſeſt, while they live, the 
world is continually a froward oppoſite, a curious 
obſer ver of cheir defects and imperfections; their 
virtues it afterwards as much admireth. Hooker. 
le is the moſt ſkilful, bloody, and fatal h te 
that you could have found: in Illyria. Sbaleſp. 
The knight whom fate or happy chance 


Y | Shall hi ſo f fight, 
. To put in oppoſit: on,; to offer as an anta- | FF 


From out the bars to force his cpαte, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Be 


Obrrosirxrx, op po. alt- . adv. [from 


oppoſite. ) 
1. In ſuch a fituation as to face each other. 
The leſſer pair are joined edge to edge, but 
not oppoſitely with their prom downward, but 
upward. / Grew, 


And now in dry and brittle ſtraw did grow, 

Winds from all quarters 555 pofitely blow. May 
O'yeos1TEXESS, Op(-p0-2it-nls, n. , [from 

oppoſite. } 3. :- The Kare Df being oppoſite. © 


1 oft have ſeen, when corn ide 2% 


Or ros Tlox, ôp- p0-zlsh'-un, 1. . Loppoſie | 


tion, Fr. oppoitio, Lat.] 
r. Situation ſg as to front ſomething "poſed; ;/ 
ſtanding over againſt. þ 


He 0 

Cry'd Oh! and mounted; found no oppoſition © 

From what he'look'd for mould oppoſe. N 

Virtue which breaks thro? oppoſition, 
And all temptation ean remove, 

M oſt ſhines, and moſt is ac 


hazard of his own life, as an image of himſelf 
when he took Anchiſes on his ſhoulders, and bore 
him ſafe through the rage of che fire and the op- 


'pofition of his enemies. if vom \Dafreſnoy, | 1 
"3 Contrariety of affection. 
© 'Fhey who never tried the neee A holy | 


{ 


} Had reach'd the ſtars. 
table bee Alen. 
He conſiders Lauſus reſcuing his father at the | 


life. meaſure the laws of God not by their intrin- | 


ſical-goodneſs, but by the ar ee pon 
which they find in their own hearts. Tillotſon. 


2 Contrariety enen e of | 


 mealures. $5 A * 


* 


OPP 


When the church is taken for the 1 mak- 
ing profeſſion, of the, Chriſtian faith, the catholick + 
is ofterr added in 929 ition to hereticks and ſchil- | 
maticks. Pearſon. 
5.Contrariety of meaning; z Aer fity ofmeaning. 

The parts of every true 9pþ9/ition do always 
both concern the ſame ſubject, and have reference 
to the ſame thing, ſith otherwiſe they are but in 

ſhew oppoſite, not in truth, + + Hooker, 

The uſe of language and cuſtom of ſpeech, in 
all authors I have metwith, has gone upon this 
rule, or maxim, that exeluſive ternis are al ways 

to be underſtood in opp tion only to What they 
are oppoſed to, and not in ng to what they 

are not oppoſed to. | "Waterland. * 


''6, enn . 


Reaſon can never permit the mind to reje& "= 
orinter evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, 
nor allow it to entertain entrance in pie to 

knowledge and certainty. bebe. 
To OPPRE'SS, 0p-pres'. v. a. [oppreſſus,. Lat.] 
1 L Tperun by hardſhip orunreaſonableſeverity. 

Ifrael and ſudah were oppreſſed together, and all 
aha took the · 1 captives held them faſt, they re- 
fuſed to let them go. E. r 

Alas! a mortal moſt oppreft of thoſe ; 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. 

2. To overpower; to ſubdue. 
We' re not ourſelves, - | 
When nature, being op, commands the mind 
To ſuffer, with the body. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
In blazing height of noon, | 
The ſun oppreſe'd, is plunged in thickeſtglaom. Thomſ. 
OrpREK'ssiox, 6p-pr6sh An. u. /. [oppreſſion, 
Fr. from pre. 
1. The act of opprefling ; cruelty ; ſeverity. 
| If thou ſeeſt the oppre/ions of the poor, marvel 
not at the matter, for he that is higher than the 
higheſt regardeth, | Eccles. | 
2. The ſtate of being oppreſſed; miſery. 
Famine is in thy checks; pe 
| Neal and oppreſſion ſtare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shat, 
Cuaſar himſelf has work, and our oppreſſion 
Exceeds whatwe expected, Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
3. Hardſhip; calamity. 
We are all ſubject to the ſame accidents; and 
_ when was foe any under particular oppreſſion, we 
ſhould look "jon as the common lot of human | 
nature. fone 


Drouſineſs, . oppreſſion, heavineſs, and [ullitude, 

are ſigns of a too plentiful meal. Arbutbnot. 
OyerE'$S81VE, Gp-pres'-sly. adj. [from ohe. 
1. Cruel; inhuman; unj juiyeraSions pr! e. 


18 Heavy 3 ; overwhelming. 1577. 


Alicia, reach thy friendly am, 

And help me to ſupport that feeble. ee 
That nodding totters with oppreſſive, woe, 

And ſinks beneath its Joad. 

To caſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. Pope. 
Oerxe's$808, 6p-prts'-shr. 1. . ae Ader 
Fr. from oppre/5.] One who hara others 


* 
* 


I uith unreaſonable or unjuſt ſeverity. 


I from epreſſors did the poor defend, . 
The fatherleſs, and ſuch as had no friend. Sandys. 
Ihe cries of orphans, and th" Ar: Her 5 rage, 
— 
Power when em plojdd to relieve the oppreſſed, 
.and bo puniſh the oppreſſrr, becomes a great bleſſing. 


Sci 
op RO 'BRIOUS, 5p. pr -bryds. adj. 13 
N e Lat.] 
proachful; diſgraceful ; cauſing infamy ; : 
ſcurrilous. 
Himſelf pronounceth them bleſſed; that ſhould 
(Nor his name ſake be ſubje& to all kinds of i 
miny and opprobrieus. maſediction Hooker, 
They ſee themſelves unjuſtly aſperſed, and vin- 
Ws themſelves in terms.tio;tefs ofpprobrim than 


thoſe by which "0 bro A » Addifon, _ 
2. 


4. Dulneſs of ſpirits; ; laſſitude of Win, 


Kobe 4 Jane Shore. ; 
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3 Blated with 1 


5 1 


they could not but conceive did oppugn the rights 


+, The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify 
the blood, and ggppugn putrefaction. 


epbugn.] Oppoſition. 


3 One who oppoſes or attacks. 


* tion to lignify oboe, which is called the :ptative | 


Viſion. 


Air? 


0 PTICK, p -tik. n. LE An instrument of | 


33 Vazzle the __ of our 9 * 


3 ore. 


will not 9 deßle 1 | 
My unflain'd verſe with his opprobricus name. 128 6 
Solomon he led by fraud to build | 
His temple right againſt the * of God, 
On the opprobricus hill. Milton} | 
OyyR0'/BR1OVSLY, dp-pro6-bryds-lF. adv. 
{from ee ee ] Reproachfully ; ſcur- 


Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, 


IJ taunt and ſcorn 7 thus 9 Sbaleſp. | 


Oryzo BRIOUSNESS, Op-pr0-bryus-nls. 1. /. 
from opprobrious.] Reproachfulnels ; ſcur- 
rility. | 

on OPPU'GN, dp-p8n- v. a. [oppugno, L. Lat.] 
To oppoſe; to attack; to re 

For the eccleſiaſtical laws ef this land we are 

led b 

neceſſity bound to oppugn them. 

They faid the manner of their impeachment | 
of parliament, N 9 

If nothing can gn kialove, 

And virtue envious ways can prove, 
What cannot he confide to do 8 
That brings both love and virtue too ? Hutlibras. 
Harvey. 

__ Oyyv'6xancy, op- püg -nen-8F. n. %. {from 


Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, > | 

And hark what diſcord follows, each thing meets 
Is meer oppugnancy.. Sbaleſp. T ralus and Creſſida. 
OrruloxER, op-plg -nar. 1. /. [from oppugn.] 


The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the 
Wm: of being the great patrons of man's free 


will, not cauſeleſsly eſteemed the great ef pugners s- 


of God's free grace. oyle. 
Ors1'MaTHY, Op-6y-ma-thy. 1. /. [Hipatia,] 
Late education; late erudition, 
OrsoNATIox, Sp-sd-nä“shün. n. ſ. lopſo- 
natio, Lat.] Catering; buying N 


. oOp'-tabl. adj. [optabilis, Lat. ] De 
firable ; to be wiſhed, — | 
O'eTaT1VE, Sp“ ta- tiv. adj. [optativus, Lat.] 

- Expreſhye of defire. {In grammar.) 
The verb undergoes i in Greek a different forma- | 


mood. / -- Clerte. 
Orne, 6p +$-kb. adj. laue · Relating 


\ to the ſcience of opticks. IC 


It ſeems not agreeable to what anatomiſts 154 
"ates writers deliver, touching the relation of the 
two eyes to 8 | 


Ort CIAN, Sp-tish-En. N. 75 [from optick.) 
One ſkilled in opticks. 1 

O'rrick, 6p'-tik. adj. L.; optique, Fr.] 

1. Viſual ; producing viſion; 3 uber to 


May not the harmony and diſcord of . 
ariſe from the proportions of the vibrations propa- 
ted through the fibres of the optich nerves into 
e brain, as the harmony and diſcord of ' ſounds 
ar from 'the proportions of the vibrations of the 


2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion.” 


rn ee of | 
* we have an tick rule, that the higher they 1 


g 


are, the Iles ſhould be always their diminution 
aloſt, becauſe the eye itſelf doth contract all ob- 
. jeas, according to the diſtanc. Wotton. 


night; an organ of fight.” 
Can any thing eſcape” the peefpicaciey of eyes 


Th which were . N light, and in whoſe | in, 125 
12 there 1 is no opacity ? ? | 


* Brown... 


Our corpareal eyes we find, 


= 


a great reaſon to obſerve, and ye be by no | 
; * Hooker. | 


OeT1'mITY, 0p-tim'-my-ty. n. / [from op- 
| O'eT10N, Op/-shin. 1. leptio, Lat.] Choice; 


Boyle. bars 


"Newton's Optichi. { 
£06 I 1 cou'd write, or Holles could forgive. 


3 . but rather death. and 


5 0 15 


0 
* "I 
— 4 
1 
> 


"Tas? may 7 gk, or quench, « or hate the flame, 5 Y 
Whoſe ſmoke too long obſcur'd your riſing name, | 


And quickly cold indiff'rence will enſue, 
When you love $ joys thro honour's optick view. 
| ri T 
Why has not man a microſcopick eye? 
For this plain reaſon, man is not a fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer optichs giv 'n, 
T'infpeR a mite, not comprehend the heav n? Pope. 
O'eT1cxs, 6p*-tiks, 1. /. [inkxi;] The ſcience 
of the nature and laws of viſion. 
No ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illu- 


— 


minates the whole ſphere of another, although it 


illuminate ſomething more than half of a leſſer, 
according unto the doctrine of ie. Brown. 
Thoſe who deſire ſatisfaction muſt go to the 
admirable treatiſe of el, 
Cbeyne. 
O'yTIMAcY, Op/-ty- mbaeF. n. ſ. Loptimates, 
Lat.] Nobility; body of nobles. 
In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
co-ordination of power, a wholeſome mixture be- 
twixt monarchy, eptimacy, and democracy. Horvel. 


PISS 
nd 


timus.] The ſtate of being beſt. - 


election. 


He decrees to puniſh the contumacy finally, by | 


aſſigning them their own options. Hammond. 
- - Tranſplantation muſt proceed from the option of 
the people, elſe it ſounds like an exile; ſo the co- 
lonies muſt be raiſed by the leave of the king, and | 
not by his command, Bacon. 
Which of theſe two rewards we will receive, 
he hath left to our option. ©... , Smallridge. 
O/eULENCE, Op'-pU- ens. ? 1. J [ opulence, 
O'yvLENCY, öp“pü-lèn-sF. J Fr. opulentia, 
Lat.] Wealth; riches; affluence. 
It muſt be a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries | , 
Shakeſp. Timon. 


as 


that follow youth and opulency... | 


After eight years ſpent in outward gpulency and 
inward murmur, that it was not greater; after 


vaſt ſums of money and great wealth gotten, he 
died unlamented. .. Clarendon. 
- He had been a perſon not only of great opulency 
but authority. | . Atterbury. 
There in full opulence a banker „„ 
Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt; 5 
His ſide- board glitter'd with imagin'd plate, 
And his proud fancy held a vaſt eſtate. Stift. 


O'evient, 6p'-pti-lent. adj. [opulent, Fr. 
 opulentus, Lat.] Rich; wealthy; affluent, . 

He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty 
and opulent king by an offenſive war in his quarrel. 


Bacon. 


only the rich and opulent does our wile man think 
that the grandee whom he courts does not ſee 
through all the little plots of his courtſhip ? Soutb. 
O'PULENTLY, 6p'-pi-EntlF. adv; [from 
opulent.) Richly; with ſplendour... 


On, or”. conjunct. [oven, Sax, 


1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtribution, 


and ſametimes oppoſition. 1 
Inquire what the antients thought concerning 


this world, whether it was to periſh or no? whe- 8 | 


ther to be deſtroyed ix to Rand eternally? Burnet. | 
He my muſe's homage ſhould: receive, 


By intenſe ſtudy, or application to buſineſs that 
requires little action, the digeſtion of foods: will 


; Blackmore, | 
"Every. thing that can be divided by the mind | 


4. Or is ſometimes redundant, b 


y Sir Iſaac Newton. | + 


© Expire before the "TIRE in their 1 


Garth, | 


O R A 
For thy vaſt hownfics are ſo numberlegz 


That them er to conceal, or elſe to tell, 
Is equally impoſſible. 


Crab, 

1 

more properly omitted. * is the 
How great ſoever the {ins of any unref, 
perſon are, Chriſt died ſor him becauſe he 6 
for all; only he muſt reform and forcy;. bis & 

or elſe he Mal never receive benefit of his dew, 

Hamm 

5. 1858 0 or æne, Sax. ] Before; or eve. ; 

Before ever, Obſolete, 1 

Or we go to the declaration of this palm, ; 

ſhall be convenient to ſhew who did write th 


The dead man's knell ; 
[s there ſcarce aſk'd, for whom; and good mer 


- lives 


Dying or ere they ſicken. Shakeſp. 
Learn before thou ſpeak, and uſe .Phyſi 
ever thou be ſick. Ecclus. Vi, j 
OR, or rn. J. (Fr. 1 Gold. A term of beni 
. The ſhow'ry arch 
With liſted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and e the beholders eyes. Ph 
| O'RACH, or Atsh. . < Latriplex.] There x 
thirteen ſpecies; garden orach was culi 
vated asa culinary herb, and uſed asf pinag, 


though it isnot generally liked bytheEngii 


but ill eſteemed by the French. Milk 


ORACLE, ör-räkl. » J. loracle, Fr. oraculm, 


Lat.] 


1. Something delivered by ſupernatural wi. 


dom. 
- The main nn whereupon our belief ofl 
things therein contained dependeth, is, that th 
{criptures are the orac/es of God himſelf, Hp, 
2. The place where, or perſon of whom the 
e of heaven are enquired. 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And ſet me up in hope? Shakeſs Madel 


God hath now ſent his living oracle 


Into the world to teach his final will, 

And ſends his ſpirit of truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious hearts, an inward cradle, 

Wh o all truth requiſite for men to know. Afila 
3. Any perſon or place where certain d- 

_cifions are obtained. 

There mighty nations ſhall enquire their dom, 

The world's great cracle in times to come. If. 
4. One famed for wiſdom ; one whoſe de- 

minations are not to be diſputed. 


ö 
— he noul, 
IT To begin with the ſuppoſed policy of gratifying 70 N Week, Ori-rAkl. v. u. {from the no 


To utter oracles. & word not received, 
No more ſhalt thou by. oracling abuſe 
The gentiles. 
Ora'cy LAR, 6-rak'-kt-ler. ? adj. fin 
\OrR&cuLovs, 6-rik'-ki-lus. oracle.] 
1. Uttering oracles ; reſembling oracles. 
Thy counſel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and thummim, thoſe oracu/us gems 
On Aaron's breaſt, or tongue of ſeers old 
inſallible. „ Milton" s Paraiiſe Renaint, 
Hexe Charles contri ves the ord' ring of bis fat 
. Here he refolves his neighb'ring princes fats; 
What nation ſhall have peace, where wat be mats 
Determin d is in this orac. eus ſhade, Mall. 
I They have fomerhing venerable and oracu/sr, 


<7 that ned and ſhortneſs 10 the er 
ſoon proceed more flowly,: and with more uneaſi- 5 N gravity. Ws. 
4 I pore TIE 


preſſion. My, * 
Th orac lou ſeer frequents the Pharian 
Proteus a name tremendous o'er the main. Ft 


into two or more ideas, is called complex. Watts. [ 2. Poſitive ; authoritative; 3 magiſterial; 13 


2. It correſponds to either © he. muſt, either, 
falkor fx. 


land- or water.. Aduiſon. 


At Venice you may go to any houſe either by | 0 


matical. 4 
Though their 8 acknom led * 
© weakneſs of human 8 look | 
- and. ſceptical diſcouragements; yet the parti 
<4 expreſſions of their. ſentiments are a5 organ oh 
if they were « at. | Clanvillts 
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| Ora CULOUSNES®), 


of /RAISON 
-Y Lat.] Prayer ; - verbal ſupplication or oral 


Your orange tawny beard. 


O R A . 


nt oracles. 5 
25 ſpoke eraculons and N 17. 


5 her nt the ht nor deny. King. | 


n manner of an Oracle. 
eee of - antiquity, and ſuch as 
pals. oraculonſfly amongſt us, were not always ſo 
exact as to Bass the doctrine they delivered. 

Brown s ulgar Errours. 

Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculorfly ſpoke, Dryden. 
6-rik'-ki-lts-nts. 7 2 
racalar ] The ſtate of being oracular. 
ROMs or 2 dn n. . [oraiſon, Fr. oratio, 


worſhip : more frequently written oriſon. 


This word is pronounced ſhort both by 


Shakeſpeare and Dryden ; oriſon is ſometimes 
long and ſometimes ſhort. 


Stay, let's hear the oraifons he makes. Shakeſp. 


Buſineſs might ſhorten, not diſturb her prayer; 


Heav'n had the beſt, if not the greater ſhare; 

An active life, long oraiſons forbids, 

Yet Kill ſhe pray d, for till ſhe pray d by deeds. 
Dryden. 


ORAL, 8% cl. adj. [oral, Fr. os, oris, Lat.] 


Delivered by mouth; not written. 
Oral diſcourſe, whoſe tranſient faults dying with 


the ſound that gives them life, and fo not ſubject | 


to a ſtrict review, more eaſily efcapes obſervation, 
Locke on Education, 


St. John was s appealed to as the living oracle of 


the church; and as his. ora! teſtimony laſted the 
firſt century, many have obſerved, that by a par- 
ticular providence ſeveral of our Saviour's diſciples, 


and of the early converts, lived to a very great | 
age, that they might perſonally convey the truth. 
of the goſpel to thoſe times which were very re- 
mote. 


7 O'RALLY, &'-rb1- Ip. 


Addiſon. 


mouth ; without writing. 


Oral tradition were incompetent without writ- | 


ten monuments to derive to us the original laws of 
a kingdom, becauſe they are complex, not orally 
traducible to ſo great a diſtance of ages. Hale. 


rantia, Lat.] The leaves have two lobes or 
. appendages at their baſe like cars, and cut 


in form of a heart; the fruit is round and 


depreſſed, and of a yellow colour when 


ripe, in which it differs from the citron 


and lemon. The-ipecies are eight. Miller. 
I will diſcharge it in your ſtraw-colour'd beard, 


3 Shakeſp. 
The notary came aboard, holding in his hand 


z fruit like an orange, but of colour between 


erange tawny and ſcarlet, which caſt a moſt ex- 


celent odour, and is uſed for a. preſervative | 


againſt infection. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
.. The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced 
in the mind by the fame infufion of lignum ne- 


phriticum, are no leſs diſtin ideas than thoſe of | 


the fame colours taken from two different bodies. 


- Locke 
Fine oranges, fauce for your veal, 


; Are charming when {queez'd in @ pot of brown 


ale. . Hroift, 7 | 


The punic granate op'd.i its roſe-like flow” rs; 


The orange breath'd its aromafic1 pow'rs. Harte. 


O'zancery, ö-rd'n-Zhär-F. 1. . 

Fr.] Plantation of oranges. © 

A Kitchen garden isa more pleaſant ſight than 
© the fineſt orangery, or eil greenhouſe. Spec2. 


O'naxGrmvSR, Gr'- ründzh-müsk. 44 A I 


ſpecies of pear. - 


OraxncETAWNEY, Glindzb-t n . 


. and taw 
- orange. | ney} - Red „ reſei ling an 


2 or k kts of Nora Scotia, are com» | 
— —_ nes by FED of 


: "URS 


* 


oßteme! : ambiguous 3 7 like the anſwers of 


als: from oral] By 


lorangerie, "IN 
; The former, who had to deal with a * of | 
much more politeneſs, learning, and wit, laid the | 
greateſt weight of his oratory upon the ſtrength of | 


O RA 


9 


and wife.) A woman who ſells oranges. 

- You wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in 
hearing a cauſe between an orangezoife and a 
foſſet ſeller, Shaleſp. 

| ORA' TION, ö-ra“-shün. 1. . [oration, Fr. 
oratio, Lat.] A ſpeech made according to 


Loos el 
There ſhall I try, * 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men. Shakeſp. 
This gives life and ſpirit to every thing that is 
ſpoken, awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, and adds a 


ſingular grace and excellency both to the perſon 
and his oration, Watts. 


OraTo'riCar, dr-ri-tdr'-rF-ktl. adj. [from 
oratour.] Rhetorical ; befitting an oratour. 
Where he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or 

_ perſuaſive” way, let this be explained by other 
places where he treats of the ſame theme in a 
doctrinal way. Waits. 


| | O'raATOUR, Or erb- tür. 7. fe [orateur, Fr, 
_ orator, Lat.] 

1. A publick ſpeaker ; ; à man of eloquence. 
Poor queen and fon ! your labour is but loſt ; 

For Warwick is a ſubtle orator, . 54% 

As when of old ſome orator renown'd, 

In Athens or free Rome, where cloquence | 

- Flouriſh'd, ſince mute! to ſome great cauſe ad- 

| dreſs'd, | | 

Stood in himſelf collected; while each part, 

_ Motion; each act, won e 

It would be altogether vain and improper in 

matters belonging to an orator to pretend to. trict 
demonſtration.  - Wilkins. 

The conſtant deſign of both theſe orators in all 


point. Swift. 
1 have liſtened to an orator of this ſpecies, 


without being able to underſtand one ſingle ſen- 
tence, 


8 


| " Swift, 
Both orators b much renown'd, © 
F In their own depths of eloquence were drown'd. 


Dryden. 


dreſſes to chancery. 


. ör-rä-tür-F. u. /. [oratoria, ars, 
Lat 
x. Eloquence ; rhetorical expreſſion. 
Each paſture ſtored with ſheep feeding with ſo- 
Var ſecurity, while the pretty lambs with bleating 
oratory, craved the dams comfort. Sidney. 
— When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman's kindneſs over-rul'd. SH. 
When my oratory grew tow'rd end, 
I bid them that did love their country's good, 
Cry, God ſave Richard! Shaleſp. Richard IN. 
Sighs now breath'd 
Unutterable, which the ſpirit of pray'r 
Inſpir'd, andwing'd for heav'nwith ſpeedier flight | 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Buy this kind of oratory, and profeſſing to de- 
cline their own inclinations and wiſhes, purely 
for peace and unity, they - prevailed over thoſe 
who were ſtill ſurpriſed. Clarendon. 


influence on practice, which he preſt with molt | 
| affeRtionate tenderneſs, making tears part of his | 
oratory. Fell. 


his arguments. Swift, 
Come, — characters, that no one hit, 

| Come, Henley oratory, 8 s wit, 
2. Exerciſe of eloq 

The Roman had Nees upon the fleet of the 
_ Antiates, among which there were fix armed | 
with roftra, with which the conſul Menenius 
1 adorned FP public * of gabe. 8885 
| ! 


| O'nancewtrs, Gririndzh-wif. ». Je [orange ; 3. 88 Fr.] 


the laws of rhetorick; a harangue 3 a de- | 


Milton. | 


their 17 was to drive ſome one particular 


2. A petitioner. This ſenſe is uſed in ad- 
| O'RANGE, Or'-rindzh. 2. /. [orange, Fr. au- | 


Hammond's ſubjects were ſuch s as had PoE] | 


Pope. 


A 


Oratoty ſignifies a private vs: which ; is de- 
puted and allotted for prayer alone, and not for 
the general celebration of divine ſervice. 
Aylife's Parergon. 
They began to erc to themſelves oratories not 
in any ſumptuous or ſtately manner, which nei- 
ther was poſſible by reaſon of the poor eſtate of 
the church, and had been perilous in regard of 
. the world's envy towards them. Hooker. 
Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good 
oratory or place to pray in ; nor thy duty for want 
of temporal encouragements, Taylor. 


ORB, ab. 1. ſ. [orbe, Fr. orbis, Lat.] 
1. Sphere; orbicular body. 

A mighty collection of water indlofet 3 in the 
bowels of the earth, conſtitutes an huge orb in the 
interior or central parts; upon the ſurface of 
which orb of water the terreſtrial ſtrata are ex- 
panded; Woedward's Natural H Nong . 

2, Circular body. | 
They with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far, 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuſtain d the war. Dryden. 
3. Mundane ſphere; celeſtial body; light of 
bea ven- 
In the floor of heav'n 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behols'ſt 
But in has metion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Sbak. 


| 4. Wheel; any rolling body. 


The orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd as with the ſound © - 
Of torrent floods. Milton s Farad! ife Loft. 


$5: Circle ; line drawn round. 

all his activity is but in the epicycle of a family; 
| whereas a en s motion is in a larger orb. 

Holyday. 

6. Cirele deſcribed * any of the mundane 
ſpheres. 
Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit eceentricks and epicyeles, and a 
wonderful engine of orbs, though no ſuch things: 
were, 

With ſmiling. aſpect you eregely move 
In your fifth o, and rule the realm of love. Da 
5. Period; revolution of time. 
: | Self-begot, ſelf-raiv'd, | 
By our own quick ning power, when fatal cn 
Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 
| Of this our © heay'n. MI lton's Paradiſe Loft. 

8, Sphere of action. | 
8 Will you again unknit 
This churliſh knot of all abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, 


9. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as being: 
luminous and ſpherical. 


A drop{ftrene hath quench'd their orbs, * 
Or dim ſiffuſion veil'd. | 


Privation of parents or children. 


O'xBED, 13-08 bid. 3 5 adj. [from erb. + 


1. Round; - circular; ; orbiculer.. | 
All thoſe ſayings will I overſwear,. 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoul, 
As doth that orbed continent the fire, 
That ſevers day from night. 

2. Formed into a circle. 
Truth and- juſtice then 

| Will down return to men; 


i 


& 


Saif. 


3. Rounded: 
K golden axle did the work upbold,. 


(+) ( - "Addiſon. 


Fr. arbiculats N m__ 
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Does the ſon learn action from the n ? Yet 


Bacon. 


Where you did give a fair and nat'ral light? Shak... 


Milton: : 
O&BA'TION, 6r-bY-g8hiin. . /. [orbatus, 75 


+ Orb'din a rainbow, and — 1. | 


Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with 
8 
| OnBYCULAny orbit. ka ur. . W 


665 


Ae ſhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th' empyrcal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 
8. Circular; approaching to circularity. 
The form of their bottom is not the ſame ; 3 5 
whereas before it was of an orbicalar make, they 
now look as if they were preſſed. Addiſon. 


By. a circle 1 underſtand not here a perfect 
1 circle, but an orbicular figure, whoſe | 


ength is equal to its breadth, and which as to 
ſenſe may ſeem circular. Newton. | 


AOrBICULARLY, 6r-bIk-ki-ICr-ly. adv. [from | 
orbicular.) Spherically ; circularly. 


Or B1)/CULARNESS, Or- Ik'-kth- I&r-nls. .z. /. 


| 


3 orhicular.) The ſtate of being _— 
cCuiar, 
-OnrB1'CV LATED, 6r-blk/-kii-la-tid. adj. Larbi- 
culatus, Lat] Moulded into an 2 
AY RBIT, Ar-bit. . 7. [orbite, Fr, orbita, Lat. ] 
. The line deſcribed by the, revolution of a a 
. - Planet. 
Suppoſe more ſuns in proper orbits roll'd, 
Diſfolv'd the ſnows and chac'd the polar cold. | 
Blackmore. 
Suppoſe the earth placed nearer to the ſun, and 
revolve for inſtance in the orbit of Mercury ; there 
the whole ocean would even boil with extremity 
of heat, and be all exhaled into vapours; all 
plants and animals would be ſcorched. Bentley. 


2. A ſmall orb, , Not proper. 
Attend, and you diſcern it in the fair 
Conduct and finger, or reclaim a hair; 
Or roll the lucid orbit of an eye; 


Or in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Young. 


OBI x, 4r-by-tF. n. ſ. lorbus, Lat.] Loſs, | 


or want of parents or children. Bacon. 
OR BV, Ar- by. adj. [from orb. ] Reſembling 
an orb. Not uſed. 
It ſmote Atrides orbie targe; but runne not 
through the braſſe. Chapman, 
-When now arraid 


The world was with the ſpring; and orbie houres | 


Had gone the round againe, through herbs. and 
flowers. _ Chapman. 


Dae; + on 1. + [orca, Lat. Seve] A ſort-of 


Ainſworth. 
in illand ſalt and bare, 


The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-maws clang. 
le OS 


0 RCHAL,. -k. 7 Ws A ſtone from which 

a blue colour is made. Auinſcworth. 
Orcuaner, Ar-ka-net. u. 7 An herb. 

Ainſavortbh. 

| O'xenany, a r-tobbed. u. J. [either bortrard . 


Tea-fi 


or wortyard, ſays Sinner; optzeand, Sax. 


JFunius.] A garden of fruit · trees. 

_ Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well 

on: pleaſurable, Bacon Advice to Vi uliers, 

They overcome their riches, not by making 

7 Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools. Ben Fonſon. 
His patſonage-houſe from an incommodious 
ruin he had rendered a fair and pleaſant dwelling, 
with the conveniences of gardens and orchards Fell. 
Her private orchards.wall'd on ev'ry fide, 

To lawleſs Sylvans all. acceſs deny d. | 


0 'RCHESTRE, à'r-Kls-tür. u. 1. ,. 
The place Where the muſicians are ſet at a 
publick ſhow. 


Ons ard". n. J. An edge or ſharpneſs ; as 
# * Oe. and in e | 


in ordbelm, ordbraght, . 
5 Pr tongue, org ſignifies a me 
<4 _ - Gib/on. 
"Ord, in old Engliſh, Ggnified beginning; 
Irhence probably the proverbial phraſe odds | 


 Tards)and:endi, for ſcraps or remnants, and 


& 


perhaps orts for waſte proviſion. 


e OD, dan. ur, g. nen - 
1 ordonner, Fr.] 


7 Eſtabliſhed proceſs: © 8 


| . 3» Proper ſtate. 
. 
Fr. ix gn. ] 


| 


| 
4 


1. 10 appoint 3 to deere. 


'1 | 


# 
\ 


| 1 5 = 1 118 their 9 to ond * N ſome 


0 D 


Was it not to refreſh the mind of man 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain? 
Jeroboam ordaineda feaſt, I Kings, xii. 32. 


Kno the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd; | 


: 


As many as were ordained to eternal life, be- 


lieved. WE 
He 1 us to teſtify that it is he which 


dead. Ade, x. 42. 
To ſouls oppreſs d and dumb with grief, 
The Gods ordain this kiud relief, | 
'That muſick ſhould in ſounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. 
The fatal tent, 1 
The ſcene of death, and place ordain d for puniſh- 
ment. Dryden. 
My reaſon bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 
For L was born to love, and thou toreign. Prior. 
2. To eſtabliſh; to ſettle ; to inſtitute. 
Mulmutius | 
Ordain d our laws, whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
I will ordain a place for Iſrael. 1 Chron, xvii. 9 
God from Sinai deſcending, will himſelf 
In thunder, lightning, and Joud trumpets ſound, 
Ordain them laws. "Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Some'laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
3. To ſet in an office. 
All fignified unto you by a man, who is or- 
dained over the affairs, ſhall be utterly deſtroy'd. 
 #fther, 
4. To inden with miniſterial function, or 
ſacerdotal power. 


Waller. | 


Meletius was ordained by Arian biſhops, and yet | 


his ordination was never queſtioned. Stilling fleet, 


 ORDA'INER, &r-dà'n-nür. 2. J. [from ordain. 
He who ordains. - 

| O'RDEAL, Ar-dyäl. u. J, [onbal, Sax, orda- | 

lium, low Lat. ordalie, Fr.] A trial by fire 

or water, by which the perſon accuſed ap- 

pealed to Heaven, by walking blindfold 


over hot bars of iron; or being thrown, I | 
ſuppoſe, into the water; whence the vulgar | 


trial of witches, 
Their ordeal laws they uſed i in doubtful. caſes, 
hen clear proofs wanted. Hakewill. on Providence. 
In the time of king John, the purgation per 
ignem et aquam, or the trial by erdeal, continued; 
but it ended with this king. Hale. 


O'xDER, Ar- dür. in. ſ. Lordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 
1. Method; regular diſpoſition. 
To know the true ſtate of Solomon's houſe, I 
will keep this order; I will ſet forth the end of 
© our foundation, the inſtruments for; our works, 
the ſeveral employments aſſigned, and the ordi- 
nances we obſerve. Bacon's New Atlantis. 


As St. Paul was full of the doctrine of the goſ- 


-pel; ſo it. lay all clear and 1 * n open to his 
view. | Locle. 


The moderator, when 3 — the diſputants 


breaks the rules, may ren to keep them to 
order. e e 


Any of the faculties wanting, or out as; „ 
Fee ſuitable defects: in men s underſtandings. 


4. Regularity; ſettled mode; 
This order with her-ſorrow'ſhe accords, - 

Which orderleſs all form of order brake. Daniel. 

- Kings are the fathers of their country, but un- 


| leſs they keep their own eſtates, they are ſuch fa- | 
thers as the ſons maintain, Which is againſt the 
| Fl many? q. 


order of Nature. 

Mandate; precept; command. 
Give order to my ſervants, that theytaks. \ 

No note of our being abſent. Sh ; 
If the lords of the council iſſued out any order 


2 them, or if the ing ſent à proclamation- 


Shake. | 


3 * 


was ordain:d of God to be the judge of quick and 


ſelves, to miniſter judicial proceſs, 


7. Regular government. 


þ 


N ORD 


. nobletnen publiſhed a proteſtation again 
orders and proclamations, 5 tho 
. . Upon this new frigh:, an ord waz mate j 
both houſes for diſarming all the papiq, in 7, 
land; upon which, and the like ds, 1 
ſeldom any thing was after done, yet it 10 dan 
keep up the apprehenſions in the people, cx 4 
gers and deſigns, and to et them Ik 
reverence or affection to the queen. Cho 
When Chriſtians became a diſtin body, . 
were ſet up by the order of the Apoſtles * 
Keillewnrs, 
r hand for 14 
Tale, 


m 


I have received an arder under yau: 


' thouſand pounds in words at length, 


6. Rule; regulation. 
The church hath authority to eſtabliſh that fo 
an order at one time, which at another tins time j 
may aboliſh, and in both do well. Hubs 


The night, their number, and the ſudden 23 
Would daſh all order, and protect their fad. In 
As there is no church, where there is no 2 
no miniſtry; ſo where che ſame order and mini 
is, there is the ſame church. Peas 


8. A ſociety of dignified perſons Ciſtinguiſt 
by marks of honour. 
Elves, 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour, - 
With juice of balm and ev'ry precious flower. d 
Princes many times make themſelyes dere 
and ſet their hearts upon toys; ſornetimes up 
building; ſometimes upon erecting of an ert. 
Ba 
She leſt iu mortal trophies of her fame, 2 
And to the nobleſt order gave the name. Dil 
By ſbining marks, diſtinguiſh'd they apperr, 
And various orders various enſigns bear, Grail 


9. A rank, or claſs. 

The king commanded the high prieſt and the 
prieſts of the ſecond order, to bring forth out d 
the temple all the veſſelss. 2 Liegt, ui. 

Th' Almighty ſeeing, 
From. his tranſcendent ſeat the ſaints among, 
To. thoſe bright orders utter d thus his voice, If 
Like uſe you make of the equivocal ward 
dignity, which is of order, or office, or dominiay 
or nature; and you artificially blend and cot- 
found all together. Materia 


10. A religious fraternity. 
Find a bareſoot brother out, 
One of our order to aſſociate me, 
Here viſiting the ſick. SH. Romeo and Jild 


11. [In the plural.]. Hierarchical ſtate. 

If the faults of men in erders are only to bs 
judged among themſelves, they are all in ſome 
ſort parties. Dp 

Having in his youth made a good progreb 1 
learning, that he might dedicate bimſelf mor 
entirely to religion, 2 entered into holy eri, 
and in a few years became renowned for bi 
ſanctity of life. Addi I s Spefiatr, 
When. Quranius firſt entered into holy u 
he had .haughtineſs in his temper, a great cite 
tempt and diſregard for all fooliſh and uprealo 
e people; ot he has prayed. away this way 


12. Means to an —_— 


"Virgins muſt, remember, that the virginity 


10 the body is only excellent in order to the puri 


the ſoul; for in the ſame degree that virgin, lie 
more ſpiritually than other perſons, in the ſam 
is their virginity a more excellent — 8 
| I > ſhould. behave reyerently towards fa 
vine Majeſty, and juſtly towards men; 
erden to the better. diſcharge of theſe 6906 - 
thould govern qurſelyes 1 in the uſe of ſenſ = 
lights with temperance. be 
The, beſt knowledge is that which is of — 
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a another wealth 1 


13. Meaſures ; J care. 


B 
=_ 


0K 
Wer, we fee >. in order only to wharwe do 


e ſtates muſt be joined to- 
Lo, Aiterbury. 


te lues power in erder to wealth, and 
One man pu 5 I” to power, which laſt i is 


d generally followed. Swift. 


the ſafer way, an 


re meet you ſhould take ſome f for 


It we 


and diſpoſed of ſome way; which may otherwiſe ' 
from. Spenſer on Treland. 
Provide me ſoldiers, 


Whilk I take order for mine own affairs. Sed. 


no order for, albeit Soſtratus required it,2 Mac. iv. 


f 
hs oY relief and competent means to live: Bacon, 


34 14, Un architecture.] 
#1 ſyſtem of the- ſeveral members, ornaments, 


: 4 
and oportions of columns and pilaſters; or it is 


2 building 3 


rule for the proportions, of columns, and for the 
figures which ſome of the parts 'ought to have an 
the account of the proportions that are given 
chem. There ate five orders of columns; three 
of which are Greek, viz. the doric, ionic, and 
eorinthian; and two Italian, viz, the tuſcan and 


at leaſt, the column and the entablature, and of 


four parts at the molt ; where there is a pedeſtal | 
under the columns, th one acroter or little 


pedeſtal on the top of the entablature. The 
column has three parts: the baſe, the ſhaft, and 
the capital; which parts are all different in the 
ſeveral orders, 

Ir the tuſcan order, any height being given, di- 
vide it into ten parts and three quarters, called 
diameters, by diameters is meant the thickneſs of 
the ſhaft at the bottom, the pedeſtal having two; 


the column with baſe and capital, ſeven and the | 


entablature one and three quarters. 
In the doric order, the whole height being given, 
i divided into twelve diameters or parts; and one 


third; the pedeſtal having two and one third, the 


column eight, and the entablature two. 


I the ionic order, the whole height is divided | 


into thirteen diameters and a half, the pedeſtal 
having two aud tro thirds, the column nine, 
the entahlature one and four fifths: _ . 

In the cotinthian order, the whole height i is di- 


Aide into fourteen diameters and a half; the pe- 
geſtal having three, the column nine and a half, : 


and the entablature two. 
In the compoſite order, the whole kei he i is di- 
vided into fifteen diameters and one thir - the pe- 


dftal having three and one third, the column ten, 


1 the entablature two. 


In a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercos | 


zation or ſpace between columns in the tuſcan 
: ifder, is four diameters. 
quarter; in the corinthian order, two; and in the 
compoſite order, one and a half. Builder? s Diet. 
2 22 5 r- dur. v. a. [from the noun.] 
o regulate; to adjuſt; to manage; to 
conduct. 0 125 
To him that 8 ſation aright, will 
Fhew the falvation of God. $ 775 I. 23. 
As the ſun when it ariſeth in the 
MP beauty of à good wife in the ordering of her 
Beclus. Xvi. 16. 


Bas being aſced how a man fhould order his life? 
anſwered, as if à man ſhould hve Fr or die 


ickly. ; 
2 Bacon, 
2 5 I Bag ;.tq procure. 

chen 1 Erk at hi Ip a ae, 


| 


to as great inconvenience as all this that 
Jon have quit us 


The money promiſed unto the king, he took 


gs arrangement of the projecting parts of 
eſpecially thoſe of a column; ſo as to 
kom one beautiful whole: or order is a certain 


* compoſite. The Whole is compoſed of two parts 


and [ 
| ot 


7 


heaven, fo is 


| 


| 


| | 
4. To direct; to command. 


which are now firſt to be diſcharged x 


. 


of the family be diſtreſſed, order is taken | 


4 
- 


| 


; 


| In the doric order, two | 
Aud three quarters: in the ionic order, two and a 


| 


K. haſt ordered alt i in meaſure, number, and 
ht. NM um, xi. 20. 


i eee © third, 


+ 


270 O'zDER;, àr-dür. v. v. 


O' KDERER, Tr⸗der-ür. 7. 


of you. 


orderly. 


ORD 
4. To methodiſe; to diſpoſe fitly. 


Theſe were the orderings of them in their ſer- 
vice, to come into the houſe of the Lord, 


I Chron, xv. 19. 


To ordain to ſacerdotal function. 
The book requireth due examination, and giveth 


liberty to object any crimeagainit ſuch as are to be 


ordered. WWihitg ift. 
To give com- 
mand; to give direction. 

So ſpake the univerſal Ls and ſeem'd 
80 ordering. 


from order.] 
One that orders, methiodiſes, or regulates. 


That there ſh6uld be a great diſpoſer and orderer 


of all things, a wiſe rewarder and puniſher of good 


and evil, hath appeared ſo equitable to men, that 


they have conduded it neceflary. Suctiing. | 


.Diſorderly ; out of rule, 
All form is formleſs, order orderlefr, _ 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. Shep. 


 O'RDERLINESS, Ar-dür- I- nls. 1. /. [from 
orderly.) Regularity ; methodicalneſs, 7 
' O'RDERLY, Ar-dur-ly, adj. [from order.] 
1. Methodical ; regular, 


The book requireth but orderlyreading. Hooker, 


2. Obſery ant of method, 


Fhen to their dams: 


| Lets in their young; and wondrous orderly, 


With manly: haſte, W his houſewifery. 


Cbapman. 
3. Not tumultuous; well regulated. 


Balfour, by an e, derly and well- governed march, 
paſſed i in the king's quarters without any conſider- | 
able loſs, to a place of ſafety. Clarendon. 


4. According with eſtabliſſied method. 


As for the orders eſtabliſhed, fith the law of 
Nature, of God and man, do all favour that which 
1s in being, till orderly judgment of deciſion be 
given againſt it, it is but juſtice to exact obedience 


A clergy reformed from popery in ſuch a man- 
ner, as happily to preſerve the mean between the 


orderly: methods, free from thoſe confuſions and 
tumults that elſewhere attended it. Atterbury, 


O'rwERLY,! i'r-dbrdF. adv. [from order.) 


Methodically ; according to order; regu⸗ 
larly; aceording to rule. 


All parts of knowledge have been thought by | 


wiſe men to be then moſt orderly delivered and 

proceeded in, when they are drawn to their firſt 

original, Hooker. 
Aſk him his name, and orderly proceed 

To ſwear him. _ Shakeſp. Richard III. 

Make it orderly and well 

According to the faſhion of the time. Bbateſp. 

It is walled with brick and ſtone, intermixed 


Sandys. 
How ſhould thoſe active particles, juſtled by 


the occurſion of other bodies, whertof there is an | 
infinite ſtore, fo orderlykeep their cells without any | 


alteration of ſite? Glanville. 
In the body, when the principal parts, the heart 


fmaller veſſels: act orderly and duly, there ariſes a 


' ſweet enjoyment: upon the Whole, which we call 


health South's Sermons. 


Such as may be appointed. 


All the ways of economy | Godhath uſed toward 

a rational creature, to reduce mankind to that 

courſe of living which is molt perfectly agreeable | 
to our nature, and * the mercy, of God ord- 

nable to eternal bl | 

Ola NALS I'r-d TR adj. lordinal, Fr. ordi- 

nalit, mou” Niue ache; 05 ö 


Hammond: 


1 


1 


O'RDERLESS, EX -ddr-lts. adj. [from order. : 


| To ſpeak of peace or war, 


Hooker, | 


two extremes, in doctrine, worſhip, and govern- 
ment, perfected this reformation by quiet and 


and liver, do their offices, and all the inferior 


ORbin ABLE, Vr-din-&b1, adj. lordino, Lat.] 


f 
* 
| — 


e ORD 


The mbon'vage't is his ſound: add to the epa & 
the day of the month and the ordinal number of 
that month from March incluſive, becauſe the 
epact begins at March, and the ſum of thoſe, 
caſting away thirty or twenty-nine, as often as it 
ariſeth, is the age of the moon, Holder. 


O'A Dix AL, Ar-dfn-&lI. . J. Tordintl, Fr. ordi- 
nale, Lat.) A ritual; a book containing 
orders. Ainſtborth. 

Ox DIN AN E, 4'r-dy-nEns. 2. J. Lordonnances 

1 


FORE [ '1, Law; rule; preſeript. 


It ſeemeth hard to plant any ſound erdinants, or 
reduce them to a civil government; ſince all their 
ill cuſtoms are permitted unto them. aca 

Let Richard and Elizabeth, | 
The true ſucceeders of each royal Kon: 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! SHH p. 
2. Obſervance commanded. 

One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, 
much leſs to diſparage the other, and leaſt of all 
to undervalue that which is the moſt eminent. 

Taylor. 


8 


3. Appointment. 
Ihhings created to ſhew. bare heads, 
When one but of my ordinance ſtood up, 
Sbaleſp. Coriolanut. 
4. A cannon. It is now generally written 
for diſtinction ordnance ; its derivation is 
not certain; perhaps when: the word can- 
non was firſt introduced, it was miſtaken 
for canon, and ſo not improperly tranſlated 
ordinance, It is commonly. uſed in a col- 
lective ſenſe for more cannons than one. 
| Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shall chide your treſpaſs and return your mock, 
In ſecond accent to his ori,j,j]Wu. Sha leſp. 
+ O'8DINARTEY,, A'r-dy-ner-ry-lf, adv. [from 
| ordinary. ]- 
r. According to eſtabliſhed rules; accord- 
ing to ſettled method. f 
We are not to look that the en ſhould 
change her publick laws and ordinances, made ac- 
cording! to that which is judged erdinarily and 
commonly fitteſt for the whole, although it chance 
that for ſome particular men the ſame be found 
inconvenient. 
Springs and rivers do” not derive the water 
which they ordinariiy refund, from rain. ooduard. 
2. Commonly; uſually. 


only clear ones, but ſuch as are not fo ordirarily 
ſuſpected. | Glanville, 
Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fer- 
vent and vigorous before the ſacrament. South, 
I aur, a' r-dF-ner-ry, adj. eee, 
Laer 
r. Eſtabliſned; methodical; regular. 
| Though in arbitrary governments there may be 
a body of laws obſerved in the ordinary forms of 
juſtice, they are not ſufficient to ſecure any rights 
to the people; ecauſe they may be di ſpenſedy! ith. 
1 Adtdifon*s Freeholder., 

The ſtanding ordinat'y means of conviction fail - 
ing to influence them, it is not to be expected that 
any extraordinary means ſhould be able to do it. 

Htterbury, 

Through the want of a ſincere intentien of pleaſe . 
ſing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch ir- 
regularities of life, as by the ordinary means of 
grace we ſhould have power to avoid; | Law.” 

2. Common; ; uſual > . 

Vet did the only utter her doubt to her daugh- 
ters, thinking, ſince the worſt was paſt, ſhe — 
attend a further occaſion, leſt over much haſte 

might ſeem to proceed of the ordinary millike be- 
tween ſiſters in law.” Sidney. 

It is ſufficient that Moſes have the ordinary cre- 
dit of an hiſtorian given him. . Tillotſon, + 
This deſignation of the perſon our author is 

more than ording obliged 10 take care of, h 


Hooker. © 


The inſtances of human ignorance were not 


— 


— 


i. 


EE *. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency, conſequent | 


- 


4 Regular price of a meal. 


Hille at. laſt. accepted, and was ſoon after made 


ORD 


? nn the cameqance as well N ' | 


itſelf, ſacred. - 

There is nothing more ordinary than children's 
receiving into their minds propoſitions from their 
arents; which being faſtened by degrees, are at 
laſt, whether true or falſe, rivetted there. Locke. 
N Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary conver- 
lation, than in writing. .- Addiſon. 
3- Mean; of low rank. | | | 
Theſe are the paths wherein ye have walked, 
that are of the ordinary ſort of men; theſe are the 
very ſteps ye have trodden, and the maniſeſt de- 
_. grees whereby ye are of your guides and direc- 
tors trained up in that ſchool, Hooker. 


Men of common capacity, and but ordinary 


judgment, are not able to diſcern what things are 
Arten for each kind and ſtate of regiment. Hooker. 
Every ordinary reader, upon the publiſhing of a 
new poem, has will and ill-nature enough to turn 
ſeveral paſſages of it into ridicule, and very often 
in the right place. | _ Addiſon, 
My ſpeculations, when ſold ſingle, are delights 
for the rich and wealthy; after ſome time they 
come to the market in great quantities, and are 
every ordinary man's money. 
You will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow 
as Wood, could get his majeſty's broad ſeal. Swift. 
A- Ugly; not handſome : as, ſhe is an ordi- 
naty woman. 
O'spixARx, r- dg. ner . 1. f. | 
. Eftabliſhed judge of eceleſiaſtical — 
The evil will 5 
Of all their pariſhioners they had conftrain'd, 
Who to the ordinary of them complain d. Hubberd. | 
If fault be in theſe things any where juſtly 
found, law hath referred the whole diſpoſition and 
_ redreſs thereof to the ordinary of the Place. Hooker, 
2. 8 eſtabliſnment. 
Spain had no other wars ſave thoſe which were 
groen into an ordinary; now they have coupled 
there with the er of the Valtoline and 
Palatinate. . 
9. Actual and conſtant office. | I 
Villiers had an intimation of the king's pleaſure 
to be his cupbearer at large; and the ſummer fol- 
lowing he was admitted in ordinary. Wotton. 


_ 


! chaplain i in ordinary to his majeſty. Fell. 
Our courteous Antony, | ext 

Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt ; ; 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 

* 5 what his eyes eat only. e Sbalgſp. 

EO place of eating eſtabliſhed at a certain 

rice. 

'P They reckon all their errors for ede 
ments; and all the odd words they have picked up 


in a coffee-houſe, or a gaming ordinary, are pro- 


* 


duced as flowers of ſtyle. 
To O'RDINATE, I'r-dy-nat. Ve Aa 
tut, Lat.] To appoint. | 
Finding how the certain right did ſtand, 
With full conſent this man did ordinate 
The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel, 


Swift. 


berlin. 


 O'nDINATE, 4'r-dy-net. adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] 


Regular; methodical. 
| ie figures are ſuch as have all their ſides 
And dall their angles equal. Ray on the Creation. 
Oz pix Arion, fAr-dy-nax -shan. 2. ＋ 5 lerui. 
nuatio, Lat. from ordinate.]} © 


on a decree. 
4 3 Every creature is good, partly by creation, and 
| partly by ordinetion.. * Perkins, 


”. 
— 


Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to I 


the happineſsand miſery of life reſpeckively. Norris. 
. The act of invefting any man with ſacer- 
_ dotal power. j 
Though ordained by Arian biſhops, his ordi- 
nation was never queſtioned. 


Of which ſome were rude ore not purify'd 


| - Where metals ripen in vail cakes of ore. Garth. 
2. Metal. 
The liquid ore 0 drain) 5 
Firſt his own tools; then what might. ell be 
wrought, A 


} O'REWEED, 4 Two, 


Stilling fleet. I | 
St. Paul Tooks upon Titus as "advanced to the 


OR 6 


entruſted with a large dioceſe under the immediate 
government of their reſpectice elders; and thoſe 
deriving authority from his ordination. South. 
O'RKDNANCE, 2'rd-nens. z. /. [This was an- 
ciently written more frequently ordinance; 
but ordnance is uſed for diſtinction.) Can-- 
non eat 8. 
Havel not Reard great orduance in the field? | 
And heav'n's artillery A "ig in the ſkies? Shak. 
When a ſhip ſeels or rouls in foul weather, the 
breaking looſe of ordnanceis a thing very dangerous. 
Raleigh. 


_— 


* 


have roared for anguiſh and torment at the diſ- 
charge of ordnance, though at a very great E | 
entley. 
oRDO , Yr-d6-nans... n. J. (Fr. 
Diſpoſition of fi 8 in a picture. 
O'zDURE,' a'r-dzh 
forges, Lat. Skinner.) . Dung; filth. 
-  Gard'ners with ordure hide thoſe roots 
That ſhall firſt ſpring and be moſt delicate. Sha]. 
Working upon human ordure, and by long pre- 
paration rendering it odoriferous, he terms it zibetta 
occidentalis. Brown, 
N We added fat pollutions of our own, ' 
T' encreaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage. Dryd. 
| Renew'd by ordure's ſympathetick force, 
As oil'd with a juices for the courſe, 
Vig'rous he riſes. ; 


8 


* 


— 8 


} 


1. Metal unrefined ; til yet in its fol 
3 Round about him lay on. every ſide, 
Great heaps of gold that never 2 be ſpent; ; 


Of Mulciber's devouring element. Spenſer. | 
They would have brought them the gold ore 
aboard their ſhips. Raleigh” s Apobrgy: 
A hill not far, { 

Shone with gloſſy ſcarf, undoubted ſign 


The work of ſulphur. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
- Who have hbour'd more 
To ſearch the treaſures of the Roman ſtore, 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer « ore ? "Roſcom. 
Quick- ſilver ore of this mine is the richeſt of all | 
ores I have yet ſeen, for ordinarily it contains in it 
half quick-ſilver, and in two parts of ore, one part 
of quick-ſilver, and ſometimes in three parts of 
ore, two parts of quick-filyer. | Broxun. 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
"hwy golden. s ore lies mixt with common ſand. - 


Thoſe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
Till time digeſts the yet imperfect ore, 

And know it will be gold another day. 
Thoſe profounder regions'they explore, 


Fuſile, or grav'n in metal. Miltou' s Paradiſe Lot. | 
n. J. A. weed either 
ORE wood, &r-wüg. 
rocks 3 172 water mark, or broken 
from the bottom of the ſea by rough wea- 
ther, and caſt upon the next by the wind 
and flood. 


„ the day-time. 3 . Ainſworth. 
O'xGaL, Ir-gal. 1. . Lees of wine. 


organ « of ſpeech,” the lungs of — | 
When he ſhall hear the died * oy! Foe bag Wh 


A 1 9 48873 


2 


* 


The ever ator 


| light to be united, and gave it 


There are examples of wounded perſons that 


„ n. /. Lordure, Fr. from 4 


ORrGa'NICAL, wrt ag -ny- 


= Page: 
4: 3 mine.] 


ſtate. f : | L 


That in his womb was hid metallic ore, ' 


al 


| OrGA'NICALLY, ör- gän- ny-kél-I. adv, 
Dryden. | 


growing upon the |. 


 Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 
ORT, 0rf-gild. # Wa The reſtitution of 
goods or money taken away by a thief by 
violence, if the robbery Was committed in 


 arities in the organization, as any one man's d 
'O'RGAN,:2'r-gun,'n., [Tor ane, Fr. pee! Fa 
1. Natural inftrument ; as the tongue is the 
 .. organization of parts in one coherent body, 


ORG 


Shall come din more prec; 
Than when ſhe liv'd indeed. e * 
For a mean and organ, by which this op 
virtue might be continued, God a 


— 


ppointet te 
alſo motion 2nd 
Ratii 20. 
» hy: 


Wit and will 1 
Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid; 
TBO on ſuch objects they are working Q 1, 
As thro' the body's organs are convey'q, Ho. PE 
2. An inſtrument of muſick conſiſting of Pines 
filled with wind, and of ſtops touche 1 
the hand. [Orgue, Fr.] [ 
A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a Prodigiog 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ 5 
in the world, and making every one ſound a parti 
. cular note. 
While in more lengthen'd notes and flow, 
The deep, majeſtick, ſolemn organs blow. Pos 


kel, 3 adj. [orgs 
nique, Ir, 


heat. 
The aptneſs of birds is not ſo much in 4, 
. formiry of the organs of ſpecch, as in their a 
| tion. , 


ORGANICK, oͤr- 
organicus, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting of various parts co-operating 
with each other. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick ng 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organic throats; 
Which, if they did not die: might ſeem to = 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy, Dum 
He with ſerpent tongue 
Organic, or impulſe of vocal air, ; 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milla, 
The organical ſtructure of human bodies, where 
by they live and move, and are vitally informed by 
the ſoul, is the workmanſhip of a moſt wile 
powerful, and beneficent being. Bent. 
Inſtrumental; acting as inſtruments df 
nature or art, to a certain end, 
Read with them thoſe organic arts which enable 
men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, ele 
gantly, and according to the fitteſt ſtyle of lj, 
mean, or lowly. - Milla 
Reſpecting organs. ; 
She could not produce a monſter of any thing 
that hath more vital and organical parts than aro 
of marble. Ry, 
They who want the ſenſe of diſcipline, or hear 
ing, are by conſequence deprived of ſpeech, not by 
any immediate organical indiſpoſition, but for watt 
of diſcipline. eh Hull. 


'-Nik, 


[from organical.] By means of organs or 
inſtruments; by organical diſpoſition df 
parts, : 

All ſtones, metals, and minerals, are real ws, 
getables; that is, grow organically from ſeeds, 8 
well as plants. Lic, 


Onca' NICALNESS, Gre gan g- xc. nls. 1. 
from orgunical.] State of being organicd, 
| O'nGanion, ar-ga-nizm. u. /. [from organ] 


"> UN bre. 
ow admirable is the natural ſtructure or u- 
 ganiſm of bodies. Gre i Coſmi, 


OscAxisr, X'r-pi-nlst. n. I, [organifte, Ft, 
from organ.) One who plays on the orgal, 
An . if ſerves that office in a publick an 


| OnGaniza' ron, Ir-gk-nF-24-5bd0. n, þ 
_ [from organize.) Conſtruction in which the 
Parts are ſo diſpoſed as to be ſubſervient io 
each other. 25 225 
Every man's ſenſes differ : as eh from others in 
their figure, colour, ite, and infinite other pe 


i, from itſelf, through Gyers accidental variations 
| - - Glanville's Sift 


That being then one plant, which has — 


— of one common life, it continues to the 


* * chat life be communicated 


* 


On 


Locke. 


1 1-gA- niz. w. 4. (organiſer, 


To O'ecantze; To conſtruct ſo as that 


Fr. from organ.] 
one part co- it 
organica 
1 8 oh organize 
unto every member that ſubſtance, quantity, and 
ſhape, which nature ſeeth moſt expedient, ſo the 
inward grace of ſacraments may teach what ſerveth 
"beſt for their outward form. : Hooker. 


A genial 


cording to the exigencies of its own nature. Boyle. 


could never produce. Ray on the Creation, 

| The identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a par- 
; ticipation of the ſame continued life, by conſtantly 

| fleeting particles in ſucceſſion 8 5 united to the 
ſame organized body. Locke. 


beft.) The loft where the organs ſtand. 
Five young ladies of no ſmall fame for- their 
IS their lovers but to an organlaſt in a church, where 
| they had a cold treat and ſome few opera ſongs. 


O'n0axriPE, a gan pip. 2 0 [organ and 
The pipe of a muſical organ. 
DM” | N Fre thunder, p 77 
That deep and dreadfuLorganpipe, pronounc 4 
The name of Proſper. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
O'xcany, Xr-gi-ny. u. < Loriganum, Lat.] 
„ herb. ] Ainſauor th. 
On64'sm, a r-ghzm. 1. 2 Lorgafme, | Fr, 
yer u@-.] Sudden vehemence, 
This rupture of the lungs, and conſequent ſpit- 
ting of blood, uſually ariſes from an orgaſin, or im- 
moderate motion of the blood, © Blackmore, 


By means of the curious lodgment and inofcula- | 


tion-of the auditory nerves, the. orgaſms of the 
ſpirits ſhould be allayed, and perturbations of the 
mind quieted. Derham. 
O'xcers, Ar-dzhyz. u 
kewiſe organling · Both ſeem a corruption 
of the orkenyling, as being taken on the 
Orkney coaſt. Ainſwortb. 
Ogo Lrous, Ir-dzh#V-18s. adj. orgueilleus, 
Fr.] Proud; haughty. Not in uſe. 
From iſles of Greece 
The princes ergillous, their high blood SL. 
. Have to the port of Athens ſent their-ſhips. Shakeſ.. 
Oels, Ar-dzhyz. u. J. [orgies, Fr. orgia, 


Lat.] Mad rites of Bacchus; frantick revels. | 


5 heſe are nights 
- Solemn to the ſhining rites 1 
Of the fairy prince and knights, Les 
While the moon their orgies lights. | e Joon 
She teign'd noQurnal orgies; left my bed, 
And, mix d with Nenn games, the dances led. 
75 Dryden. 
In Bacchus“ orgies I can bear no part, - 
15 And RAE r a eee from a Heart. 
. byte s Poems. 
0 RICH Auch, 95 alk. n, 5 loriebalcum, 
Lat. r 
Not Bilbo ſteel, nor braſs from- Corinth fet, 
- Nor coſtly orichalcb from ſtrange Phenice, 
Zut ſuch as could both Phoebus? arrows ward, 


And th' hailing darts of heav'n beating hard. Sper/. | 


' ORIENT, 0'-ryent.. adj. Loriens, Lat.] 


1. Riſing as the ſun; 


Moon that now meet ſt 8 "NY now ay' | 
* With the fd ſtars. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

When fair morn: orient in heav'n __—_ 8 
. Eaftern ; oriental. 


. 8 ſhining; glittering; gaudy; ſpark- 


ng. 
The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
eee to _ 9 81 


5 | 


. "+ 
* e ad 
* 7 * 


— ike continued 0pe- 


. 


rates with another; 3 to 


the body, and give 


Tatler. ; 


ki 


and cheriſhing heat ſo acts upon the | 
fitand obſequious matter;whereinit was harboured, | 
as to organize and faſſiion that diſpoſed matter ac- | 


Thoſe nobler faculties in the mind, matter or- 


 O/xGANLOFT, Xr-gdn-laft, n. i [organ and 


. great ſeverity of manners, would go no where with | 


n. J A ſea-fiſh, called | 


_ [Orroinat, 6-ridzh/-in-61. 


nm 


W cheir loan with intereſt, 
Oktentimes double gain of happineſs. Sboleſp. 
There do breed yearly an innumerable company 
of gnats; whoſe property is to fly unto the eye of 
the lion, as being a bright and orient thing. Abbot, 
We have ſpoken of the cauſe of orient colours in 
birds 3 which is by the ſineneſs of the ſtrainer, 
. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
| Morning light 
More orient in yon weltern cloud, that draws - 


In-thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbowr'd, 
He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, 


; TY uench the drouth of Phoebus | Milton. 


wore, 
With orient pearls 120 je wels powder'd o'er. Dryd. 
O' KIENT, ö ryènt. u. / lorient, Fr.] The 
eaſt; the part where the ſun firſt appears. 
ORIENTAL, 6-ryen' -tèl. adj. (oriental, Fr.] 
Eaſtern; placed in the eaſt; 
from the eaſt, | 

Your ſhips went as well to the pillars of Her- 
cules, as to Pequin upon the oriental ſeas, as far 
as to the borders of the caſt Tartary. Bacon. 
Some aſcribing hereto the generation of gold, 
conceive the bodies to receive ſome appropriate in- 


diations. Brown. 


of the eaftern parts of the world. 
5 They have been of that great uſe to following 
ages, as to be imitated by the Arabians and other 
orientals, -_ Grew, 
Or1E/NTALISM, ö. dn „tä-Hzm. n. ſ. [from 
oriental.] An idiom of the eaſtern languages; ; 
agan eaſtern mode of ſpeech, 
Or1tE/NTALITY, 6-ryen-tal-1y-tY. u. /. [from 
oriental.] State of being oriental. 
His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 


is beams. Brown, 


O'xiriox, ör“-Ty-fls. u. J. Lorifice, Fr. orifi- 


cium, Lat.] Any opening or perforation. 


Spaniſh boy, could find no means to ſtanch the 
blood, but was fain to have the orifice of the 
wound ſtopped by men's thumbs, ſucceeding one 


another for the ſpace of two days. Bacon. 
Their mouths Fo 
With hideous oriſice gap'd on us wide, 
Portending hollow truce. Milton's Peradiſe Loft. | 


ſtrous orifice. Addiſon, 

Blood-letting, Hippocrates faith, ſhould be done 
with broad lancets or ſwords, in order to make a 
large orifice by ſtabbing or pertuſion. Arbutbnot. 


Fr. in like manner as orpiment is corrupted.) 
A golden ſtandard. 


num, Lat.] ild marjoram. 
Iſaw her in her proper hue, 

Bathing herſelf in origan and thyme. | 
O'rx16G1N, or-ridzh-in, 


4 


u. ſ. [origine, Fr. 
origo, Lat. ] 
1. 1 inning; firſt exiſtence. 
e ſacred hiſtorian only treats of che origins of 
. animals. Bentlty's Sermons. 


ginning or exiſtence. n e 
Nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf. 


4 


| — : 


4 
l ** 


„„ 


he chiefs about their necks the ſcutcheons | 


_ Proceeding | 


fluence from the ſun's aſcendant and oriental ra- 


The prince of Orange, in his firſt hurt by the 


Shokeſp. 


If any ſtation upon earth be honourable, theirs 
was; and their poſterity therefore have noreaſon io 4 

bluſh at the memory of ſuch an original. Atterbury. 

Some philoſophers have placed the origina/ of 

power in admiration, either of ſurpaſſing form, 

| 110 den e or rhe warn [Rene Davenant. 
| C 5 | 


ad ted 


B O'er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 


| Oak“ NTAL, nn -tEl. u 1. , An inhabitant | 


xo 4.66 from its orientality, but equally diſperſeth | 


_—_ 


P—_ 


Etna was bored N the top with a mon- | 


[| O's1FLAMB, dr-y-fim: 1. . [probably a cor- | 
| ruption of aurilamma, Lat. or famme dor, 


Ainſaevorth. 3 
O'rR1GAN, Or- gan. 2, 7. [origany Fr, Tr 


| \ Spenſer, 


2. Fountain; fource ; that which gives be- 


ORVGINAL, 


3. As the firſt author. 


. ;- 


O R 


Original of beings! pow'r divine l. 1 
Since that I live and that I think, is chine. Privr. 
Theſe great orbs, 

Prindtiye: founts, and origins of light. Prior. 

3. Firſt copy; archetype ; that from Which 
any thing is tranſcribed or tranſlated. 
this ſenſe origin is not uſed. | 
Compare this tranſlation with the original, the 
three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word for 

words, not only with the ſame elegance, but with 
the lame turn of expreſſion. +: Addiſon. .. 

External material things, as the objects of ſen- 

ſation; and the operations of our minds within, 
as the objects of reflection; are the only originals 

from hence all our ideas take their beginnings. 

4. Der tration; deſcent. ; 

They, like the ſeed from which ines ſprung, 

accurit, 


| Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt ; 


An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 
Expreſſing their original from blood. * 
o- IdzhAu-&l. adj. Coriginel, 
Fr. originalis, Lat.] Primitive; priſtine; firſt, 
The original queſtion Was, Whether God hath 
forbidden the giving any worſhip to himſelf by an 
image: Sͤtilling fleet. 
Had Adam obeyed God; his original perfection, 
the knowledge and ability God at firſt gave him, 
would {till have continued. Wake. 
You ſtill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ſtock of beauty deſtin'd for the race; 
Kind nature forming them, the pattern took, _ 
From heav'n's firſt work, and Eve's original look. 
Prior. 
ORr1/GINALLY, 8-ridab' An all-. adv. [from | 
original.] 
1. Primarily; with Dd to the firſt cauſe ; 
from the beginnin 
A very great difference between a king that 
holdeth his crown by a willing a& of eſtates, and 
one that holdeth it originatly by the law of nature 
and deſcent of blood. Bacon. 
As God is originally holy i in bimſelf, ſo he might 
communicate his ſanctity to the ſons of men, 
whom he intended to bring into the fruition of 
himſelf. | Pearſon, 
A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts, ; is neither 
originally due from God's juſtice, nor becomes 
due to us from his veracity. b eee. 
2. At firſt. 

The metallic and mineral matter, n in the 
perpendicular intervals of the ſtrata, was originally, 
and at the time of the Gelpge logged: in the bodics 
of thoſe ſtrata. | WW. e 


For what originally others writ, n 
May be ſo well diſguis d and ſo improv d, 5 
That with ſome juſtice ĩt may paſs for yours. 

. Roſcommon. 
Or1r/Ginainess, d- rIdzh“-In-udl-nis. n; / 


[from original. The quality or ſtate of be. 
ing original. 


Or1'GINARY, &-ridb' e af origi: 
naire, Fr. from origin. | 
1. Productive ; caufing exiſtence. 5 
The production of animals in the originary. way, 


requires a certain degree of warmth, which pro- 
ceeds from the ſun's influence. Cheyn 


2. Primitive; that which was the firſt Kate. . 
Remember 1 am built of clay, and muſt 
Reſolve to my originary duſt. Sanch⸗ on fob. 
To Or1r'Ginare, 6-ridzl-In- nat. XV. «it BY 
origin.] To bring into exiſtence. . 5 | 
To Oz1'GinaTE, - mdzk In. nit. 4 . . To 
take exiſtence. in, 


Or1G1NA'/TION, Alden l hls, 1. TY 


[originatio, Lat. from originate | 
1. The act or mode of 8 m"o 0 exiſtences 
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The tradition of the or iner of mankindſeems ; 
t be univerſal; but the particular methods of that 
" 2 excogitated by the heathen, were par- 
ticular ale.” 
This efuta is crobajited by animal parents, to 
wit, butterflies, after che et originution of 


all caterpillars. | Ray. 
Deſcattes firſt ahtroduced the fancy of making a 
World, and deCiiting the origination of the univerſe 
from mechafiical principles. | Keil. 
2. 'Deſcent from a primitive. 
The Grecłk word uſed by the apoſtled': to expreſs 
the church, fignifieth, a calling forth, if we look 
| up on the origination. Pearſon. 
O pre 6r-ry-zuns.” 1. . [6raifon, Fr. 
This word is variouſlyaccented; Shakeſpeare 
s the accent both on the firſt and 
Hables; Milton and Craſtad on the fieſt, 
others on the ſecond. ] A prayer; a Ba oh 
plication, 8 
Nymph, in thy ori 2 
Be all my ſins remember 
Alas! your too much love aud care of nie | 
| Ar, heavy eren *gainſt this poor wretch. Shakeſp. 
He went intd St. Paul's church, where he had 
"Ry and Te Dünn fung. Bacon Henry VII. 
My wakeful Jay ſuall knock 
t th“ otiental gates, and duly motk 
he early latks thrill orifinz, to be 
n anthem at the day*s nativity. 
His daily orifens attract our cars. Sandys n Feb. 


a 


Lowly they bow'd, advting, and began 
Their ariſens each morning duly paid. Milton. 
80 went te of with His orifons, | 
22 if you, mark them well, were wiſe ones. 
Cotton, 
3 ere at dead of night | 
Tit Hein 6 mid his eri ,ene, hears = 


Aghaſt the doch of time-diſparting towers. Dyer. j 
Tue midnight clock atteſts my fervent pray'rs, |. 


arte. 


The rifitity fun my oriſeas declares: 


econd | 


| 


| | O'RNATE 
FO Hamlet. | 


8 | 
Coats, 


on ark. 1. Fe DI Lat.) A ſort of great | 
O'Avor, 45 1p. Ne / [over loop, Dut.] The | 


| To wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 


middle deck. 


Skinner. 


A ſmall ſhip of che king s called the Penſie, was 


ile by the Lyon, a principal ſhip of Scotland; 


torn 3 and 9 0 the was boarded and taken: 
| Hayward. | 
ORNAMENT, 8 AS. lornamen- 


—_ 


Tum Lat. ornement, Fr.] ö hs 


. Emballiſhment ; decoration: - 
So may the outward ſhows be leaſt themſelves; 
The world is Mit deceiv d with ornament. Sbaleſp. 
2. Somethin mg that embelliſles 
_  Iyorie, wrovght'inoraamenis todecke the checkes N 
Rs. ol horſe. | 
3 Tue Tuſcan chief to me has ſent 
o Their brenn, and ev'ry regal ornament. Dryden. 
No circumſtances of life can place a man ſo far 
below the notice of the world, but that his virtues - 
or vices will render him, 1 in ſome degree, an 0rna- 

_ ment or diſgrace to his profeſſion, __. Rogers, | 
3. Honour; that which confers dignity.. 
They are abuſed and injured, and MENTS from, 

2 only perfection, whenever they are taught, | 
tht hat x0 thing. is all.crnament in them, that is not 
rawent in the Wiſeſt amo; 5 manking. Law. 

ie perſons of different qualities in both ſexes, 

"ab ich ed allowed their different ornaments : ; but” 

9 - ate Are by no means coltly; being rather deſigned 


6 


op N 
5 as 7 * 


e . > +; „ 
Sine think it maſt ornamental 10 5 ie s 
* hractlts 0 on * 885 * their aurles. 


Chapman. | 


” 


„ 


r 7 is make a bre, 1 
Auen, 

OanAane' NTAL, Ar. ub. men -ab 4j. {from: | 

25 oynament. } Serving. mw decoration 5 giving 1 


2 broken, in naming the 


— —— — od d 


00 


If the kind be capabie uf mixe perſe don, though 
rather in the e parts of it, than the eſſen- 
tial, what rules of morality: of reſpe& have I 


" hereafter be athended ? Dryden. 
Even the Heattiefis' have eſteemed this variety 
not only ornamental to the earth, but a proof of 
the wifdom of the Creator. N oodibard 
if no advancement or knowledge can be had 
front! univerſities, the time there ſpent is loſt ; 
every ornamental part of 
elſewhere: * pr t on Religion, 
ORNAMENTALLY, Ar-ni-mba'- I-If. adv. 
[from ornamental.) In ſuch a manner as 
may confer embelliſhment. 
OrnNAame'nTeD, 4'r-ni-men-tid. 1 from 
ornament} Embelliſhed ; bedecked. This 
is, I 3 a word of late introduction, 
not ver egant. | 
Font. adj. [ornatus, Lat.] Be. 
decked; e fine. 
t thing of ſea or land, 
Female of ſex it ſeems, 
That ſo bedeck'd, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way failing ? 
| O'8KNATENESS, àr-nät-nis. 2. /. [from or- 
_nate.) Finery ; ſtate of being embelliſhed, 
O'RNATURE, A r-na-tur,” u. /. [ornatus, Lat.] 
Decoration. Ainſworth. 
OKN1'scorisT, ar-nl- skd-plst. n. H. Ligvie and 


toxoza,] One who examines the flight of 


birds in order to foretel futurity. 


OrxxiTaoLOGY, ar-n5-theV-6-j4." 1. /. (Bens | 
f 


and Xx3y0.] A diſcourſe on birds. 


ORPHAN, #r-fun. 2. /. [3eparc; ;' orgbeline, ; 


Fr.] A child who bas loſt father or mother; 
or both. 


Poor ergban in the wide world ſcattered, 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be wither'd: _ 
Such is the ſtate of man. "Spenſer. * 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn yow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 


And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath: ? Sbaleſp. 


0 
1 Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 


wherein the Penſie ſo applied her ſhot, that the |. And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sardys. 


. Lyon's cerloop was broken, her ſails and tackling | ©». A 08 JEA with ſpoils his angry bullets ſtrow, 


Widows and orphans' making as they go. 
Pity, with a parent's mind, 


This helpleſs orphan whom thou leav'ſt behind; 


. 1 


whether widows or erp band. Melſon. 

O'A HAN, àr-fuͤn, adj. lorpbe lin, Fr.] Be- 
reft of parents. 

Ibis king, left arphar both of father and mother, 


Sidney. 
Ferrer 4 n 
O' THANISsM, A'r-fän-nlzm. 

orphan.] State of an ogy: 


tum, Lat, orpiment, orpin, Fr. | 


of a ſine and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and 

its colour i is a bright and beautiful yellow, like that 
of gold. It is not hard but very tough, eaſily 
bending without breaking. Orpiment has been! 
| ſuppoſed to contain gold, 27 is found in mines of 
hore filver, and copper, __ ſometinies i in the 


rata of mar]; 


in the yellow alchymy ; it wall caſtly recover that 
f which the iron loſeth, . „„ Bachn 


 OxyHA/NOTROPHY, r⸗fül nde trö⸗ 


Ar 8 Brun. 
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[ O'syivtE, S- pln. 1. . [or hin, Fr. 


fects, that they may | 


education is better taught | 


Miltin' s Agon ifs, | 


4 
— Ie : 
away . <A ee iro ey = 4g 9 — 


Dryden. 
Collections were made 5 the relief of the poor, 


found his eftate, when he came to age, ſo disjointed | 
even in the nobleſt and ſtrongeſt limbs of govern- 
nent, that the name of a Ben Was A odious. 


wn. ,. lorpheli- 
nage, Fr. from 


ORKrinzxr, Ar-pßh-mént. 4. % laurihig men . 


True and genuine orpiment is a foliaccous' foflil, | 


| Hill. 
For the golden colour, i may be made by ſore | 
ſmall mixture of orpiment, ſuch as they uſe to braſs | 


TG 


ore 


telt phon Lata 
anacampſeras, Tele. 
A plant. Jil, 


Cool. violets and orpine rowing ſtill, 
Embatlied balm and cheerful galingale. 
51 r, Or'-rer-ry. n. /. An inſtrument 
which by many complicated mov ementz 
repreſents the revolutions of the heaven 
bodies, It was firſt made by Mr. Rowley, 
a mathematician born at Litchſield, ang, 
named from his patron the earl of Orrery 
by one or other of this family almoſt ey 
art has been encouraged' or improved, 
O'xx18, or-rls. 1. /. Loris, Lat.] A play 
and flower. | Miller, 
The nature of the orris root is almoſt ſingular; 


| Liverer or roſe root, 
4 phum, or Rhodia radis. 


Te "fer, 


| - ſame ſweetneſs with the wood or leaf; but the 
orris is not ſweet in the leaf; neither is the To 

| any oy ſo ſweet as the root, 

O'RRIS, br-ris. 2. /. [old Fr.] A Fg of 

gold or filver lace. 

OrTs, orts*. u. /. ſeldom with a ſingular, 
[This word is derived by Sinner from ort, 
Germ. the fourth part of any thing ; by Mr. 

Dye more reaſonably from or4a, Iriſh, a 

fragment. In Anglo Saxon, ord flignifies 
the beginning; whence in ſome provinces 
odds and ende, for ords and ends, ſiguify 
remnants, ſcattered” pieces, refuſe ; from 
ord thus uſed probably came ort.] Refuſe; 
things left or thrown away. Obſolete. 
He niuſt be taught and train'd, and bid go forth; 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abje& o and imitations. _ Shakeh, 
The fractions of her faith, ort of her love, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 
Of her o' er- eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 


Sbaleſd. 
Much Few do't you then; 

Brave pluſh and velvet men 

Can feed on ore, and ſafe in your lage cloth, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The ſtagers, andthe ſtage- Wrights too. Ben Fonſens 
 ORTHODOR, Yr-rh&-ddks. 1; 
ORTHODO/XAL, A tho des-. | 94: 
| [e005 and aew ; orthodox, Fr.] Sound in 

opinion and doctrine ; not heretical. 

thodoxal'is not uſed; 
Be you perſuaded and ſeteled in the true proteſt· 
ant religion profeſſed by the church of England, 


thereof, as any Chriſtian church in the world. Bac, 
An uniform profelſion of one and the ſame or- 


in the holy Apoſtles days. 


the moſt ortbdlex; beliefs; but as our Saviour ſaith, 
If zeknow theſethings, happy are ye if ye do them; 
the doing muſt be firſt ſuperſtructed on the know- 
ing or believing, before any happinels can be built 
on it. Hammond. 
Origen and the two Clemens's, their works 
were origitially orthodox, but had been afterwards 
corrupted, ahd * interpolated by hereticks in ſomę 
parts of them. W, aterlend, 
O'&THODOXLY, Ar-thd-do0ks-1F. adv. (from. 
ee With ſoundnefs of opinion. 
Ihe doctrine of thechurch of England, expreſſed 
in the thixty-nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and fo or- 
thodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned without 
extreme danger to the honour of our religion. Bac. 
O' THODOxT, 4. r:th&-dok-8F. 1. /. [i,9o%{i5; 
orthodoxije, Fr. from orthodox.) Soundncls 
in opinion and doctrine. 


Stegory's orthodoxy. Materia. 
Ido not attempt eis the myſteries of the 
Rug Chriſtian religion; ſince Providence intended there 
ſhould be — db it-rannot be agreeable to piety 


|  orth; de, or * N to go about it. Sroift. 
* Gargonkoniere 


for roots that are in any degree ſweet, it is but tle 


Or- 


which is as found and orthodox in the doctrine | 


_ thodoxal verity, which was once given to the ſaints. 
, ; Whit | 
Eternal bliſs is not immediately ſuperſtructed on 


Baſil himſelf bears full and clear teſtimony 7 


. 
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O R V i 


„ 8-dröm'“-Iks. 2. /. 
1 99 e 7 The art of ſailing 


NEE pr ſtraighteſt diftance between. any 


ſurface of the globe. 
oP * a the n Harris. 
* Mv, à r- thö-dröm- . u. ſ. Lied. 
1 9 "a F 1. Sailing in a 


f SOYA 


ner of compartmeſits; 
and round 9 57 : 

bj ramid, for NP eeples. - . 

: 9 GONAL) tide” 2-88. adj. be 

done, Fr. from Fx; 1:24 Rectangular. 

OeTHOGRAPHER, | ir-thog'-graf-fur. 

= 572; and 2499.1 One who Ipells according 

f 5 M the rules of grammar, 

| lle was wont 
and a ſoldier; and now he is turn'd orthographer, 
his words are juſt ſo many ſtrange diſhes. Shake/p, 


| : | OrTHOGRA'PH A red 


[from orthography] ] 
ightly ſpelled. 


to the ſpellin 
2 wow * from bin the "IM lm, whit: 
after having rectiſied ſome little ortbographical 
miſtakes, I ſhall make a preſent of to the public, 
. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. Delineated according to the elevation, not 
" the ground-plot. 

In the orthegrapbical ſchemes there ſhould be a 
true delineation and the juſt dimenſions of each 
= face, and of what belongs to it. 

WE OrTHOGRA PHICALLY,. ar-thog- -praf-ff-kel- 
g. adv. [from orthographicel.} | 
1. According to the rules of ſpelling. | 
According to the elevation. 

BE ORTHO'GRAPHY, ir-thog' Sry. n 
lis and ; orthographic, Fr.] 

WE 1. The part of grammar which teaches how 
| words ſhould be ſpelled. 


be learned, as to reading and pronouncing, and 
clpecially as to the writing them, which now as 


ſmall part of grammar which treats of orthography 
and right pronunciation. Holder. 
2. The art or practice of ſpelling. 


ner about the court, another in the city, and a third 
in the ſuburbs; all which reduced to writing, 
would entirely confound orthography. Swift. 
3. The elevation of a building delineated. 
You have the orthography or upright of this 
ground-plot, and the explanation with a ſcale of 
ſeet and inches. Moon. 


Oarnorxon A, ir-thdp 9nd-4, x. /. [FgSomvore ; | 
orthopnte, Fr.] A Jifoader of the lungs, in 
which reſpiration can be performed 19675 in 
an upright poſture. 
His diſeaſe was an aſthma oft turning to an or- 
themes; the cauſe a tranflation of tartarous hu- 
mours from his joints to bis lunga. Harvey. 


rr, Kr. v. adj. [ortive, Fr. ori i uus, 

Y Fs .] Relating to the rifing of any planet 

= or ſtar, 

$ ORTOLAN, {'r-thl-lin.. », / [F r.] A ſmall 
bird accounted very delicious. 

Nor artolans nor godwits. _ 
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The herb clary, Dic. 
Orvix rax, ar ⸗ vi-. An. . 5 [arvietano, Ital. 
4 called from a mountebank at Orvieto in 
| me * An antidote or counter poiſon; a 


icinal e n or. „ elecu ood 
1 \ 1 25 


iis 5 


of ſome great circle, which is the | 


The ſquare will make dat From for all man- 


1. . 


to ſpeak plain, like an honeſt man 


Mortimer. | 


This would render languages much more eaſy to | | 


they ſtand we find to be troubleſome, and it is no 


In London they clip their words after one man- 


* 3 Cooley. 
RVAL, Ar- val. n J. wot, Fr. orvala, Lat.] 


0386 _ -: 


Nin.) A kind of hernia when the in- 
teſtines break into the ſerotum. Dick. 


OsSC1LLA'T10N, 08-81-13-8htin. 7. /. tee, 


Lat.] The act of moving backward and for- 


ward like a pendulum. 1 


OsCYLLATORY, O0s-s{!'-}4- tr-ry. adj. local. 

lum, Lat.] Moving backwards and forwards 
like a pendulum. 

The actions upon the ſolids are ſtimulating or 

| rex gt their vibrations, or oſcillatory motions, 

Arbuthnot. 

Osc1'TAN cy, 6s e. 1. .. e 


1. The act of yawning. 
2. Unuſual ſleepineſs; car elef neſs. 

If perſons of circumſpe& piety have been over- 
taken, what ſecurity can there be for our wreckleſs 
ofcitancy ? Government of the Tongue, 
lt might proceed from the og/citanzy of tranſcribers, 
who, to diſpatch their work the ſooner, uſed to 
write all numbers in cyphers. Addiſon's Spectator, 


Osc1'TANT, 0s'-s-tEnt. adj. [oſcitars, Lat,] 
1. Yawning ; unuſually fleepy. 

2. Sleepy; ſluggiſh. 

| Our ofcitant lazy piety gave vacaney for them," 
and they 1 now lend none back again. 


| Os61TA' TION, $8-55-tY-shiin, n. J. Leſeito, 
Lat.] The act of yawning. | 


to my treatiſe of ofcitation, laughter, and ridicule. 
Tatler. 
O's1zs, &'-zhdr. 1. fe lofier, Fr. witex-) A 
tree of the willow kind, growing by the 


baſket-work. 


Sbaleſp. 
Ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 


I ͤmuſt fill up this gfer cage of ours 5 
With baleſul weeds and precious juiced flowers. 


Shateſp. 
Car comes crown'd with oxier, ſegs, and weeds, | 


Drayton. 
Bring them for food ſweet boughs and gfers cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy hay-rick ſhut. May. 
Like her no nymph can willing gers bend, 
In baſket-works, which painted fireaks commend, 
; Dryden. 
Along the marſhes ſpread, 
We made the ofier fringed bank our bed. 

.O'smunD, 06z-mand. 2. /½ A plant. It is 
ſometimes uſed in medicine. It grows 
| upon bogs in divers parts of England. 
| Miller. 
O'syRAY, 6s'-pra. 1. . [corrupted from - 
Ffraga, Lat.] The ſea-eagle, of which it is 
reported, that when he hovers in the air, 
all the fiſh in the water turn up their bel- | 


Pope, 


 . pleaſes;*. © 

ED I think he'll be to Rome, 
As is the gray to the fiſh, who takes i it 
By ſovereignty of nature, 


Hanmer. | 


; the oſſifrage, and the Pray. Numbers, xi. 13. 


O'SSELET, 6-85-llt. 2. % LFr.] A little hard 
ſubſtance ariſing ou the inſide of a horſe's: 
; knee, among the ſmall bones; it grows out 


— 


bones together. Farrir's Dict. 


3 Is elkl. n. 2. 6 U laſieulum, Lat.] A; 
mall bone. 


There are three very little bones in the ear, 


hin of the tympanum, and if the action of one 
little muſcle, which ſerves to draw one of theſe 


| Oscnzo' oH, Bxokb-d'-g81; 1. %. [Foyer and 


The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ſtream, p 
1 Left on your right hand, brings you to the place, 


Lat.] | 


Decay of Pieiy. | 


I ſhall defer conſidering this ſubject till I come | 


water, of which the. twigs are uſed for | 


lies, and lie till for him to ſeize which he 


Shakeſp. Carllanze. F 
Among the fowlsſhall not be eaten, the eagle, If 


of a gummy ſubſtance which faſtens thoſe h 1 


up- | 
on whoſe right conſtitution depends the due ten- 


March on my fellows; 


OST 


the tenſion of that membrane ceaſidg, ſound is 


hindered from coming into, the ear. Holder. 
Lat.] Having the power of making bones, 


or changing carneous or membranous to 
bony ſubſtance. 


If the caries. be ſuperficial, and the bone . 
you may by medicaments conſume the moiſture in 
the caries, dry the bone, and diſpoſe it, by virtue 

of its gel faculty, to thruſt out callus, and make 
ſeparation of its caries. Wiſeman. 

Oss1FICA'TION, &s-sF-fy-kà'-shün. 7. . {from 
.] Change of carneous, membranous, 
or cartilaginous, into bony ſubſtance, 

Of i/ications or indurations of the artery, appear 
ſo ccnſtantly in the beginnings of aneuriſms, that 


or the effect of them. | Sharp, 
OsS1!'FRAGE, O8'-g5-fradzh. 7 ＋ ran, 
Lat. ofifrague, Fr.] A kind of e = whoſe 
Heth 1s forbid under the name of gryphon, 
The 9fifraga or ofpray, is thus called, be- 
cauſe it breaks the bones of animals in or- 
der to come at the marrow. It is ſaid to 
dig up bodies in church- yards, and eat 


the occafion that the Latins call it avis buſ- 
taria. See Os r RAT. Calmet. 


To O'ss1Fy, GSS -f. v. a. [ofa and facio.) 
- To change to bone. 


 O881'v0ROUS, Ss:-slv-vö-rüs. adj- Loa and 
woro.] Devouring bones. 


like anſwerable to the body or ſtomach ; as in the 


with little chewing; and next in a dog and other 
N vor quadrupeds, it is Nt large. Derbam. 
 O'sSUARY, 08'-86-A-ry. u. 


OSTE'NSIBLE, 08-ten'-8Ibl. adj. [oftendo, Lat.] 
Such as is proper or. eendes to be ſhewn. 
OsTE'NSJVE,. 
oftends, Lat.] Showing; betokening... 
OsTe'\NT,. 68-tent'. u. % [offentum, Lat.] 
t. Appearance; air; manner; mien. 
cle all th' obſervance of. civility, | 
Like one well ſtudied in a ſad gent, | 
3 pleaſe his grandam, Shakeſp. Mer. of Fenices 
2. Show; token. Theſe ſenſes are peculiar 
to Shakeſpeare. 8 


Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair gente of love 


- 


3: A portent ; a prodigy ; any thing ominous. 


a fact ſo cleatic 


Of all ill as our ſacrifice, ſo fearful an oftent, 
Should be the iſſue. © Chapman, 


Latinus, frighted with this dire gen, 
For counſel to his father Faunus went; 

And ſought the ſhades renown d for prophecy, 
Which near Albunia 8 ſulph'rous, kane lie. 


tation, Fr. oftentatioz Lat. JETT 4's 
1. Outward'ſhow ; appearance; | 


If theſe ſhows be not outwa A Wy ou. 
But is four Volſcians ? en a 


Make good this oftentation, * you. Mall 
Divide in all with; us. Sbateſp. benen. 
Fou are come N | 
A market-maid to Rome, and hays prevented j 
The oftentation of our love.  Shabeſp. 


2. Ambitious diſplay; 4 boaſt; vain how.” 


ge 


N 


ley 1 zt to Te * be Joſt e T Wie 15 the uſual ſenſe, 
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fox, which feeds on bones, and ſwallows whole, gr. 


. (offuarium, Lat.] 
A charnel houſe; a place Where the — 


Oss rick, ds-slf-flk. adj, [ofa and facio, 


it is not eaſy to judge whether —_ are the cauſe - 


what it finds in the bones, which has been 


Thedilated aorta every where in the neighbour- 
hood of the cyſt is generally Ded. Sharp” s Surg, 


The bore of the gullet is not in all creatures a _ 


of * eople are kept. Vit. 
OsT, 6st*. * u. J. A veſſel u 2 which hops 
Ov ST, otust'. F or malt are dried. Did. 


-tin!. -8Iv. adi. [oftentif,, Fr. 


As ſhall conveniently become you there. Shakeſp, | 


To ſtirre our zeales up, that admur'd, whereof . 
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I all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet | Publick envy is as an raciſm, that eclipſeth b | Were I king, 
__ - vain eftentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an | men when they grow too great; and therefore 1 ſhould cut off the nobles for hair lands; 
eſlabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it to the mirth and it is a bridle to keep them within bounds. Deſire his jewels and this other's houſe, "Shes A, 
; laughter of thoſe about him, Addiſon's SpeAlator. Bacon's Eſſays. \ Phyſicians are ſome of them ſo conformable tg 
ile knew that good and bountiful minds were Hyperbolus by ſufferin did traduce the humour. of the patient, as they pref, not by 
| ſometimes inclined to oftentation, and ready to co- The ofracifm, and ſham'd it out of uſe. Cleaveland. | cure of the diſeaſe; and ſome her are ſo pe 
ver it with pretence of inciting others by their ej- This may, upon a flight and falſe accuſation of | in proceeding according to art, as they "w_ 100 
ample, and therefore checks this vanity: Take | favouring arbitrary power, was baniſhed by ofra- the condition of the patient. I 
_ heed, fays he, that you do not your alms before | ciſin; which in Engliſh would ſignify, that they | The confuſion ariſes, when the one will Put thei 
men, to be ſeen. Atterbury. | voted he ſhould be removed from their preſence ſickle into the other's harveſt, 145 
With all her luſtre, now, her lover warms; and council for ever, Swift. Never allow yourſelves to be idle, whils 


at, 
Fes Then out of offentation, hides her charms. Young. | O'sTKACITES, 6s'-tri- sits. u. . Oftracites ex- are in want of any thing that your hands can a5 
Ihe great end of the art is to ſtrike the ima- preſſes the common oyſter in its foſſil ſtate, | for them. Ly, 
gination. The painter is therefore to make no Hip, Materia Medica. | Ihe king had all he crav'd, or could compel, Wai 
. eftentation of the means by which this is done; O' stic H, 82 -tritsh. » , Cautruche, Fr. firu- And all was done—let her: judge how well. Y, 
| 1 44-6246 is only to feel the reſult in his boſom. thio, Lat.] Oftrich i is ranged among birds, | 3- Not the one, not this, but the contrary, : 
Nero. It ig very large, its wings very ſhort, and There is that controling worth in goodneſs, thy 
3. A ſhow 2 ſpeRacle. Not in uſe. the neck about four or five ſpans. The the will cannot but like and defire it; and en th 
; WES: + 3 kidg would have me preſent the princeſs feathers of its wings are in great eſteem, - aber ſide, that odious deformity in vice, dat! . 
1 with ſome e i ane ſhow, Pageant, 28 are uſed as an ornament for hats, beds, never offers itſelf to the affections of marking 


tick, or ſirework. : 9887 Wr but under the diſguiſe of the ther, Fats, 
pies : they are ſtained of ſeveral co- | 
* Lat J Boaſtful ; vain; fond 5 In lowlineſs of wink le each eſteem *ther bette 


are hunted b f ſe, for they ne- £7  - 
- ſhow; fond to expoſe to view. ver Hy; but ls hors 3 aſſiſt | 15 than themſelves. þ Philippians 1. 

: Your modeſty is ſo far from being oftentatious of Y 5 ſwift] Tn ads 1 Scotland and thou did each in ht live, 8 
the good you do, that it bluſhes even to have it in running more ſwiftly. e rich Wal- Nor would'ſt thou her, nor could the thee ſurvir, AA * 

TFT. | mu: leave yon to the lows bits of iron or braſs, in the fame man- Cp 55 

ſatisfact ion of your own conſcience, which ,though ner as other birds will ſwallow ſmall. ſtones 5. Something beſides.” 3 = I 
* 45 2 filent p rick, is yet the beſt. Dryden. or gravel, to aſſiſt in digeſting or commi- The learning of Latin being nothing but i i = 7 
4 They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, and he | nuting their food. It lays its eggs upon the learning of words, join as s much etber real kun. WE © 
ſcems to be ignorant, credulous, and oftentatious. round, hides them under the ſand, and the | A wich it as yon can. Lak F 
; OsrexTA Ti0USLY, 6s-ten-tY-shbs-15. adv. I'll make thee eat iron like an 9frich, and ſwal- Thy air, = 
i rom oftentatious.} Vainly z boaſtfully, low my fword like a EF one Pin, e ere thou and 1 Thou ether und brow, is like the ft; 1 t 
| ' OsrenTa/r10U SNESS, 0s-ten-ti-8hfis-nis. | Patt. 4 — A third is like the former. Sbaleſp. «4:1, = . 
| . /. (from oftentatious.] Vanity 3 boaſtful- | Gaveſt thou the goodly wings unto the peacock! 5. The third paſt. | = 
. n 7 80 7 and 2 unto. ＋* gf ich? 4 Se „XXXix. Bind my hair up: as twas yeſter day? 3 

| 7s % 5 e Scots knights errant fight, and fight to eat, No. nor the other da B n 

Nt 8 Lat 74 becher 16 ain Their Mrich ſtomachs make their ſwords their meat. | J ot Og en from 
, 7 


8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for alle 


| Gene. thing; ſomething different. 5A 
Os to ſhow. 7% 2 : 5 | Modern oftriches are dwindled to meer larks, 1 m Cds 2 expect no 8 from thoſe that jud eh 85 | B 
Os re OCOLLA, bs. t& g. k&l-lA. u. /. [7 F307} onde with th juag 1 
| pariſon with t oſe of the ancients. Arbuthnot. - ſingle ſights and raſh m af res. than to be thun 
and Kone 3 ofteocolle, Fr.] Ofteccolla is fre- OT Aacob'sTICk, $-ti-kod's-tik. 2 , lara and EN aeg 00 
; ; , | fond or inſolent. Glarcill, 
Juent in Germany, and has long been fa au; qtacouſtigre, Fr.] An inftrument to fa- Y 
© _ mous for bringing on a callus in fractured 5 hearing. b O'THERGATES, üth“- . adv. Loher nd WS 1 
bones. ü „Hill Mat. Med. in a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is | gate, for way.] In another manner. Ei 
-Ofteocolla is a Tpar, generally coarſe, concreted | ſupplied with a bony tube; which, as a ll 3 If ür Toby had not been in drink, he would Ov 
with carthy or ſtony matter, precipitated by wa- otacouftich, is ſo directed backward, as to receive have tickled you etbergates than he did. SleH Be -( 
7 ter, and incruſted upon ſticks, ſtones, and other the ſmalleſt and moſt diſtant ſound 3 ar. | O' THERGUISE, ath* -U-giz, adv. {other m = . 
| like bodres, '*- Woodward. | hind her. 8 Fe Coſmol-- guiſe, This is often pronounced and tome WE -1 
Osx Oo E, 3588-80 Kop. mn fo [rev and O'ruzs, üͤth⸗ -ar, pron. | {ovep, Sax. autre, times written othergue/5.] Of another kind ot 
. _ x6nla-; offeacope, Fr.] Pains in the bones, or pri O ruxnaw RE, üthLür-hwer. ado. r 1 
rather in the Nerves ; and membr anes that en- =} 1. Not the ſame: ; not this; j different. In and aohere.] In other places. g F' 
\, compaſs them. Dit. this ſenſe it ſeems an adjective, yet in the As Jews they had acceſs to the temple and ; : 
N LoGY, &8-tE- a -16- 415 n. /. (Gow | plural, when the ſubſtantive is ſuppreſſed, | © nagogues, but as Chriſtians they were of necellq Wn = 
and ate; Meologie, Fr.] A deſcription DE} - 366 has, contrarily to the nature of adjec- | forced :therwhbere to aſſemble theraſc}ves Zin Wn. 
the bones. | | tives, 4 plural termination: as, of la aveek- His godlike acts, and his-temptations fierce, 3 
Richard Farloe, well known for his acuteneſs i in rer days were fair, the Ds do And former ſufferings, thenei here are found. Mun. 
 diffe8tion of dead bodies, and bie great ſkill in Of good aQious ſome are better than dies ſome. | O'THERWHILE, Uith/- ur-hwtl. fl. adv (oben WR | 
oftealogy, has now laid by that practice. Tetler. |. | Hooker, |  wohile.] At Hier t = 
Orenx, 08'-tya-ry. n. J. [oftium, r Will it not be receiv'd 6 | eee, ® 
eceiv ng ' O'Turr wi SE, uͤth Ar-wiz. adv. leiber za = 
ee at Which a river Gtembogues: That they have don't? - age] Ly 
ith Who dares receive it other Broad hakeſp. | 3 
lt is received, that the Nilus bath ſeven offiaries, "+ The diſmayed matrons and 1 bee 15 —— manner. God rere . 4 
"that is, by ſeven channels diſburtheneth itſelf unto hae houſes, other ſome in the churches, with floods 3 eth 3 for all Chriſtian men to do 10 wn. 
the fea. © Brown. | of tears and lamentable Cries, poured forth their | ” Rs the lame we ought to embrace, 2 o& 
 O's7L Ek, 6s'-Itr; u 1 Lbofteli ery Fr.] The man | prayers to the Almighty, cr aving his help in that | we have received it b writin or other ife, wi q 
F takes care of horſes at an inn. _ their bard diſtreſs. Knolles. 3 no man denieth. Ao Ban FF 
Theſmith, hes ir; and the boot-catcher, ought le that will not give juſt occaſion to think, that TFhe whole ck 3 not tied the parts mm 
3 "to partake, nd _ Swift 5 Direbtions to the Groom. © . all government in the world is the product only of] one and the fame thing; they being therein Ic ( 
x | & STLERY, 38-lür- T. n. fe [ boflelerie, F rg | * force and violence, and that men live together by | each to their own choice, may cjther do as bes 
The place belonging to the oſtler. 0 ober rules but that of beaſts, where the ſtrongeſt 


= 

do, or 3 other xu ie, without any | breach of 75 Q 
carries; and ſo lay a ſounda Eee ; | 

One ös“-trä-slzm. u. fe een, | es; and ſo lag a foundation for perpetual dif- at all. Hai - 


order and miſchief, tumult, ſedition, and rebel- 'Th 5 d h are not ſo nl | 
EEC e 

Ro , ſo loudly.cry out aga muſt of ty find | f 
FTondemnation was marked upon a ſhell 2 5 Y ry L Woe Fon 


9 7 f 


out another ſtate of government. Tocle. | Aber ol f 
which the voter threw into 8 Baniſh- No leaſes ſhall ever be made #her 4 leaſes for N elt bi. 5 practiſ | 
ment; 5 ene cenfure. 5 years not exceeding, thirty-one, in poſition, aud wiſe, Ps yu. * 

Virtue in courtiers Keirts * The: 7 _ }Þ.. potin reverſion or xemainder., |. +. Swift. = Thy father was 2 worthy prince, N * 
e an vfiraziſm, and departs; | IS 12. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe: in this 5 | 


Wy Fase ab firnels, N hid | And merited, alas! a better fate; 


FE 


| water, Terug 1 "WEE 1274 me . . But e otherwiſe; Adj 7 6 5 


— 


ovn 


HE 1 Norris failed in the attempts of Lif- 
7 John. returned with the loſs, by ſickneſs and 
| dberwiſe 


of K eig thouſand men. Raleigh, 

ts. 
7 ia ray at the beſt men otherwiſe, are 
- always the beſt in regard of ſociety. Hooker. 
: 1 1 ſeldom conſider God any otherwiſe than in 
WW .clation-to: themſelves, and therefore want ſome 
a raordinary 
_ 12 engage their love. Rogers. 
1 C 'TTER, Of thr. u. [. ſoxen, Sax. lutra, Lat. ] 
An amphibious animal that preys upon 


The tocs of the oter's hinder feet, for the better 
ſwimming, are joined together with a membrane, 
5 | as in the be vir; 


is teeth, hich are canin; and in his tail, 


called putoreus agualicus, or the Water 
12 8 bimſelf burrows on the water- 
$ | fide, 25 a bevir;. is ſometime tamed, and taught, 
| nimbly ſurrounding the fiſhes, to drive them 
E i . into the net. Grenv. 
= At the lower end of the hall i is a large otter's 
| {ſkin ſtuffed with hay. Addiſon” 5 Spec. tor. 
Would you preſerve a num' rous finny race ? 
Let your fierce dogs-the rav nous offer chaſe; 
Th amphibious monſter ranges all the ſhores, 
Darts thro the waves, Nome? ev ry haunt explores. 
ET Gay. 
ov, g/-vil. adj. Lovale, Fr. ovum an egg. 
oO Oblong; 05 the longitudinal ſec- 
tion of an egg. 
_ The mouth is low and narrow, but, after 10 
ug entered pretty far in the grotto, opens itſelf 
on both ſides in an oval figure of an hundred yards, | 
3 +. Addiſon, 


wr Mercurius, neareſt to the central ſun, 
Does in an oval orbit, circling rus; ©. 
q : But rarely i is the object of our ſight, | 
n ſolar glory ſunk. | 
Orr, O-vul. u. J. 

5 I A triangle | is that which has three angles, or 
| an oval is that which has the ſhape. of an egg. 

B Watts's Logick, 
BOv4'niovs, 8.5 ryüs. adj. Loves vun. 
Fare of eggs. | 

He to the rocks 

| Dire clinging gathers his ovarious food. Thomſen, 
Pra, 0'-va-ry. u. fe. lowaire, Fr. ovariums 


A... 


4 8 * 


pregnation is performed. 


z in the ſecond region of the matrix, which is 
| Tomewhat long and inverted. Brown. 


Romans allowed to thoſe commanders who 
| had won a victory without much blood- 


72 = 
rs - + 
1 

5 . 
2 q 2 — 


4 enemy. 
A Pur s bit. 
WO v2U5r, 6'-bust. 


C an inſect. 


D:&. 
es iloſa, Lat.] 


i 


Oven, & ch. u. 1. An ornament. of gold or 


= 

f = jewels, 

* Qucbes or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, 
Wo they are of moſt glory. | Bacoy 
r Oven of a boar, & ch & 5 bor, The blow 
p given by a boar's tuſk. Ainſewortb. 
0 


n, üv'n. 1 73 {0 
a pen, 8 An arched 
Cavity heated with fire to ax] bread. 
He loudly ' bray'd, that like was never beard, 


And from his wide de vourin 
g oven lent © 
| A flake of fire, that Haſhing i in his beard, . 


all amaz'd, 8 
"Here syet in the world hereafter, the as | 


| ty, => my of the cake, the heat of the oven, 
| ing. PH. Sbaleſp. 
ats have 


ow Cloſe places, 5 matted 
erl. W il, 3 


benefits to excite their attention, 


from which he differs principally | 


which is felin, or a long taper: ſo that he may not 


Blackmore 


E 


Lat.] The part of the pody in which | im- 


The vary or part where the white involveth i it, 


un riox, ö-va-shün- n. J. e Fr. 
oni, Lat.] A leſſer triumph among the | 


| ſhed, or defeated fome leſs formidable i 


A fort of caterpillar; | 
Di&.- 


been bound i in ovens 6d diber hol- 


O VE 


therefore it is likely that they ſleep i in the winter, 
'and eat nothing. Bacon. | 
Over, &-var, hath a double fignification in 
the names of places, according to the dif- 
* ferent ſituations of them. If the place be 
upon or near a river, it comes from the 
Saxon ofne a brink or bank: but if there 
is in the neighbourhood another of the 
_ fame name, diſtinguiſhed by the addition 
of nether, then over is from the Gothick 
ne, G:b/on's Camd. 
O'ver, &“ vuͤr. prep. [ufar, Goth. , Oxne, SAX. ] | 
r. Above, with reſpect to excellence or dig- 
. nity. 

How happy ſome, o'er other ſome can be! 
Thro' Athens I am thought as fair as ſhe. Shakeſp. 

Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous oer the reſt ; 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. Dryd. 
High, over all, was your great conduct ſhown, 
- You ſought our ſafety, but forgot your own. Dryd. 

The commentary which attends this poem, will 
have one advantage over moſt commentaries, that 

- It is not made apon conjectures. Pope, 
It will afford field enough for a divine to en- 
large on, by ſhewing the advantages which the | 
Chriſtian world has over the Heathen. Soft. 

2. Above, with regard to rule or authority. 
Oppoſed to under. 

The church has over her bene, able to lence 
the factious, no leſs 14 their preaching than by 
their authority. LES f South. 

Captain, yourſelf are the fitteſt to live and reign 
not over, but next and immediately « under the peo- 

le -- Dryden. 
3. Above in place. Oppoſed to beloav. 

He was more than over ſhoes in love. Shakeſp. 

The ſtreet ſhould ſee as ſhe walkt over head. 


ll 


| 


di. 


abs 


Sbaleſp. 

Thrice happy is chat 1 pair, 
Beneath the level of all care; | 
Over whoſe heads thoſe arrows fly, | 

Of fad diſtruſt and jealouſy, Waller. 


4. Acroſs; from ſide to fide: as, he leaped 
over the br 00%. 
Come o'er the brook Beſſy to me, 5 
She dares not come over to thee. Stakeſp. 
Certain lakes and pits, ſuch as ithat of Aven- 
nes, poiſon birds which fly over them. Bacon. 
The geeſe fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms. 
| N 


Y 


All the weld over, thoſe that received not the 
commands of Chriſt and his doctrines of purity 
and perſeverance, were ſignally deſtroyed. Hamm. 
6. Upon. 
Wiſe governours how: as great a. watch over 
| N as they have of the actions and deſigns. 
f 2 Bacon, 


| 


- Angelic quires 
| | Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory | 
Over temptation and the tempter proud, Milton, 
7. Before. This is only uſed in over night. 67 

On their intended journey to proceed, 

And over night whatſo thereto did need. Hubberd. 
8. It is in all ſenſes written 1 8 contraction Ver. 
O'vER, 6'-var. adv. | 
1. Above the top: oY 
Saive, and it ſhall "i given unto you; good 

meaſure, preſſed down and ſhaken together and 
running over, ſhall men give. Luke, vi. 38. 
2. More than a quantity aſſigned. | 
| © Even here likewiſe the laws of nature and rea- 
ſion be of neceſlary uſe; yet ſomewhat over and 
j beſides them is neceſſary, namely human and po- 
fitive law. Hooker. 

When they. had 8 it, he that gathered much | 
had nothing over, and he that gathered little had 
no lack. Eradus, xvi, 18. 


— 


— 


* 
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The ordinary ſoldiers having all their, pay, and 
Aa N 5 V euer, Were nine nes countries. 


| 


I — tat td — 
de : 


A "os 


5 Through; diffuſively. | hand 7 


Hayward. | 


OVE 

The eaſtern people WN their digit by 
the breadth of barley-corns, ſix making a digit, 
and twenty-four a hand's breadth: a ſmall mat- 
ter over or under,  Arbuthnot, 

3. From ſide to fide. 

The fan of an Indian king, .made of the fea- 
thers of a peacock's tail, compoſed into a round 
form, bound altogether with a circular rim, above 
a foot over. Crews 

4. From one to another. 

This golden cluſter the heràld delivereth to the 
Tirſan, who delivereth it over to that fon that he 
had choſen. | Bacon. 

5. From a country beyond the ſea. 

It hath a white berry, but is not brought over 
with the coral. Bacon s Nat, Hiſt... 

They brought new cuſtoms and new vices o'er; | 
Taught us more arts than honeſt men require. 


Sbilps. 
6. On the ſurface. | 
The firſt came out red all over, like an hairy 


garment. Geneſis, 
7. Paſt. This is rather the ſenſe of an ad- 
jective. 


Soliman pauſing upon che matter, the heat of 
his fury being Wee over, ſuffered himſelf to 
be intreated. Molle. 

Meditate upon the effects of anger; and the 
beſt time to do this, is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is over. Bacon, 

What the garden choiceſt bears 
To fit and taſte, till this meridian heat | 
Be over, and the ſun more cool decline. Milton. 

The act of ſtealing was ſoon over, and cannot 
be undone, and for it the finner is only anſwera- 
ble to God or his vicegerent. Taylor. 

He will, as ſoon as his firſt furprize is over, 
begin to wonder how ſuch à favour came to be 
beſtowed on him. Atterbury. 

There youths and nymphs i in conſort gay, | 
Shall hail the riſing, cloſe the parting day; 
With me, alas! with me thoſe joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal garlarids bloom no more. Pope. 


8. Throughout; e | | 
„ 
Have you read oer the letters! ſent wid Shake. 
Let them argue over all the topicks of divine 
goodneſs and human weakneſs, vet how trifling 
muſt be their plea ! © © South's Sermons... 
9. With repetition 3 another time. | 
' He ver and oer divides him, 
Twint his unkindneſs and his kindneſs, Shake. 
Sitting or ſtanding till confin'd to roar, 
In the. ſame verſe, the fame rules o'er. and 9 — 
"15 Dryden, 
1 they look, and gaping at the ſight; 
Devour her Her and ver with vaſt deligHt. 20% 
Thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone, I, 
My pareats, brothers, and my. lord in one: 
O kill not all my kindred o'@ again, 7M 1 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plats; { 3; 
But in this tow'r, for our defeflee, remain. Dryd. : 
When children forget, or do an action 8 
; wardly, make them do it over and over again, till 
they are perfect. Locle. 
If this miracle of Chriſt's riſing from the dead, 
be not ſufficient to convince a reſolved libertine, 
neither would the riſing of one now from the dead: 
be ſufficient for that purpoſe; fince jt would only 
be the doing that over again which bath been done 
already. Auen. 
The moſt . will never find occaſion to 2 | 
over again what is fabled of Alexander the Great,, 
that when he had conquered the eaſteru world, he * 
wept for want of more worlds to conquer; Watts, 
He cramm' d his pockets: with the precious ſtore,.. 


£ 


And ev'ry night WER it oer and oer, Harte. 
10, Extraordina oh. cat degrees 
The rs: ſymbo not Kee * be over RE . 
14 | 25 Baker... f 


„00 ele ee een 
ee sd e. 5 


— 4 


9 NG Bending « o'er the cup, the tears the bed, 


8 erected by a ſhoemaker. 


OV. 
| Moſer took the redemption money of them that 


were over and above. 
He gathered a great maſs of treaſure, and gained 
over and above the good will and eſteem of all peo- 
ple wherever he came. 


* againſt. Oppoſite ; regarding in 


In Ticinamis a church with windows only from 

above. lt reporteth the voice thirteen times, if 

you ſtand by the cloſe end of the wall over againſt 

1 viſit his picture, and place myſelf over againſt 

it whole hours together. Addiſon's 

Over againſt this church ſtands a large 

Addifon on Italy. 
43. To give over. To ceaſe from. 

Theſe when they praife, the world believes no 

more, 
Than hen they promiſe to give ſcribling o'er, Pope. 


14. Zo gie over. To attempt to help no 
longer: as, his phyſicians have given bim 


over; his friends whe adviſed him, have ; 


given him over. 
x5- In compoſition it has a great variety of 
ſignifications; it is arbitrarily prefixed to 
nouns, adjectives, or other parts of ſpeech 
in a ſenſe equivalent to more than enough 3 


too much. : 
„Devil Macbeth _ 


Into his pow'r ; and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haſte, Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw a ſatyr; but 

the truth hereof I will not raſhly impugn, or over- 

affirm. Peacham. 
Theſe over-buſy ſpirits, whoſe labour is their 


| ly reward, hunt a ſhadow and chaſe the wind. 


Decay Piety. 
lt the fertnent of the breaſt be vigorous, an over- 
en, in the part produceth a phlegmon. 
Wiſeman 
A crakgrene doth ariſe in phlegmons, through 


Wiſeman, 
Poets, like lovers, ſhoyld: be bold and dare, 
hey ſpoil their buſineſs with an over-care : 

he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, _—- 

15 ale, but ne er will reach an excellence. Dryden. 

Wretched man o'er feeds 


ü His eramm' d deſires, with more than nature needs. 


"as 


9 by the poſture to 3 her bead, 
D*er-f11'd before. | ryden”s * 
* they are likely to over flourifs their own caſe, 
Je] 


Would imagine himſelf guilty of putting tricks up- 
en himſelf ? lier. 
He has afforded 


z only the twilight of; 
Aility; 4 ſuitable to K 


Hence and preſumption, we might, by every day's 
"Experience, be made ſenſible of our ſhortſighted- | 
neſs, Locke. 

Thispart of grammar has been'much negleQed, 
4s ſome others over-diligently cultivated, It is eaſy 


By en "i WT ke one Sher, * of 1 what it can ever be by other means, than a mighty)“ 


 - 'over-balence of our exported to our imported com- 


r 


— 


ediatel 
"carries fickneſs ani qualms to his a 4.5% 4 

| m_ ha Ppencd to him by an over-doſe, of hone 
hild, all the fame effects would have fo i 
ot ut "the cauſe would have 'been miſtaken, 
ot the antipathy counted natural. . ” Locke. 


- Pak care you o ber · urn not tlie turf; it is obly | 


eee break, Ene. 
"0 Ad 1 


Numbers, iii. 49. 


Z' Eftrange. | 


Bacon. . 


1 1 
ſpital, 


| 'By many ol theſe trains hath ſought to win me 


Hattery i is hardeſt to be diſcovered: for who 


. ; 
A grown nl 1 1 dure no ſooner 


| 


; 


Fe: the unſeaſonable application of over-cold medica- | | 
"1 ments. 


| 


oba- | 
t ſtate of mediocrity he has | 
Haced us in here; wherein to check our over- con- 


. . Atterb 


0 v 


the f 


Dori 
keired with a laflitude, and thereby naufeate and 
grow tired of a particular fubject. _ Watts. 

The memory of the learner ſhould not be too 
much crowded with a tumultuous heap of ideas; 


one idea effaces another. An over-greedy graſp 


does not retain the largeſt handful, Watts. 
To O'vER-ABOUND, 0'-var-a- bound”. w. 7. 
[over and abound.] To abound more than 


enough. 
Both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the foll, - 


go much does fructuous moiſture oer-abound, Phil. 


The learned, never over-abounding i in tranſitory 
coin, ſhould not be diſcontented. Pope's Letters. 


To O'veR-ACT, O'-var-akt”, v. a. [over and | 


at.) To act more than enoug. 
You over-a#?, when you ſhould underdo: 
A little call yourſelf again, and think. Ben Jenſon. 
Princes courts may ever-af their reverence, and 
make themſelves laughed at for their fooliſhneſs 
and extravagant relative worſhip. Stilling Reet. 
Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 
piety, by over-aGing ſome. things in religion; by 
an indiſcreet zeal about things wherein religion is 
not concerned.  '- Tillotſon. 
He over-a#ed his part; his paſſions, when once 
let looſe, were too impetuous to be managed. 
4. 
To ne u, 6-var-&rtsh, v. a. [over 
and arch.] To cover as with an arch. 
Where high Ithaca o'crlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and ARES "oY 


Pope, 


To WAP WE, &var-Y, v. un. [over 1 


aqwe.] To keep in ws. by fuperiour 1 in- 
fluence. 


magiſtrates, and to over- aue theſe ſubjects with 
the terror of his ſword. Weg 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of. geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd . 
His malice. . | Milton's Paradife Loft. 


ever paying you mock reverence, and ſounding in 
your ears the empty title which inſpired you with 
| +I and over-aved my daughter to com- 


| Ply- Addifon's Guardian, 
. «erate thouſand Hay? =. + 
still over-azve when ſhe appears. Grau. Poem, 


To OvER-BA'LANCE; 5% vür-bal“-Iens. v. a. 


To weigh down; to preponderate. 


Not doubting but by the weight of reaſon 1 
ſhould counterpoiſe the un of any fac- 
tions, Ning Charles. 


The hundred. thouſand: pounds per annum, | 


wherein we over-balance them in trade, muſt be 
paid us in moncy. | Locle. 
When theſe important « contlderations are ſet be- 
fore a rational being, acknowiedging the truth of 

every article, ſhould a bare ſingle poſſibility be of 
weight enough to n r them. Ropers. 

| OvER-B4/LANCE, 0'-vir-bll”-ltns. 1. . Lor 
and balance.) Something: more than equi- 
3 ; 
Our exported commodities weeks, by the re- 
5 tert encreaſe the treaſure of this kingdom. above 


modities. Templs. 


ence, not inclining to either ſide, any further than 
the over- balance of probability gives it the turn of 
aſſent and belief. Tocie. 


Over-34 TTLE, N. vür-bätl. OY FOf this 


Word I know not the derivation ; batter is 
to grow fat, and to batthh, is at Oxford to 
feed on truſt.] Too fruitful; exuberant. 
In the church of God ſometimes it cometh to 
paſs, as in over-battle grounds; the fertile diſpoſi- 
tion whereof is good, yet becauſe it exceedeth due 


3 ee, it 2 5 1 eb too 


2 


The king was preſent i in — to overlook the 


"The mind ſhould be kept in a.perfot indiffer- | 


pirits, leſt the mind be | 


Spenſer. | 


I could be content to be your chief tormentor, | 


ö 


7 Ovtr-nr'ar, 6 -vir-be'r. 


| All continent "TE "fog would oer. Jer, 
That did oppoſe my will. 


4 To over=bear. 


- That nor in birth or for authority, 


. aſffailed the city, thruſting their men into tt 
"breaches by heaps, as if they would, with zen 


| 15 the battle loſt, did ver- bear the reaſon of wy, 


: By numbers; as the long reſiſting bank 


in the gulph of ſmooth water. 


Till over-born with weight the Cyprians fell. Dn 


\ Read of clearly conceived truths; will be erronz 


| bow Fen ee ol documents at one time, 


7 U 


| To OvERr-BLO'w, &-var-bl&. 2. 4. [over and 
| blau.] To drive away as clouds before ti 


And when this cloud of ſorrow's overblown, 


X Thro' the wide world we'll make bz graces — 


D ARD, & ür börd. 77% lerer 


} 8 hip. 


; was the cauſe of the tempeſt being thrown 


＋ bn. 8 en certain ef 


o vn 


much rankneſs, things leſs profitable, wher 
that which princ pany it ſhould yield, eicher ey 
vented in place or defrauded of f nouriſhment, feld 


Haas, 
Y. a. ow 
to ſubdue * 


and bear.] To repreſs ; 
whelm ; to bear down. 

What more ſavage than man, if he ſee hin 

able by fraud to over-reach, or by power tog. 


bear the laws ? 
My deſire Hed 


Shakeſp, M 
The ocean, over-peering of his lil * 


Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, N 

O'er-bears your officers.  Sbatef, Eun, SE 
Our counſel, it pleas' d your highneſ;, . 
Glo ſter, thou ſhalt well eng 7 . 


The biſhop will be over-borne by thee, 


Slalg, 
The Turkiſh commanders, 


with all their forch, 


multitude, have diſcouraged or b th 
Chriſtians. Kill, 
The point of reputation, when news firſt cant 


Bam, 
Vet fortune, valour, all is ober- born 


By the impetuous torrent. Der! m, 
A body may as well be ”over-born by the vis 
lence of a ſhallow, rapid ſtream, as ſwallowed 
L' Eftrany, 
Crowding on the laſt the firſt impel; 


The judgment, if ſwayed by the over. lem 
of paſſion, and ſtored with lubricous opinions ine 


OUS. * Glanville's Shin 
Take care that the memory of the learner be 
not too much crowded with a tumultuous heap, or 


Watts, 
The bortur or loathſomneh of an object ma 


opver-bear the pleaſure which reſults from its grea: 
neſs, novelty, or beauty. 


To OyVER-BTD, 6'-var-bld”. v. a. [over and 


Adiija, 


id.] To offer more than equivalent. 
You have or- bid all my paſt ſufferings, 
And all my future too. Dryden's Spaniſs Fry, 


VER-BLO'W, 6-vAr-bld/. v. 1. (over aul 
blow.) To be paſt its violence. 
Led, with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Until the bluſtring ſtorm is over-blown. Sell 
All thoſe tempeſts being over-bloron, there long 


after aroſe anew ſtorm which over- run all Ho 
Shen ta 


Shak 
Dryden' Y Visi. 


This ague fit of fear is ever-blown, 
An eaſy talk it is to win our own. 
Seiz d with ſecret joy, 
When ſtorms are or er-blown. 


wind. 
Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inſtruct us to record what he Was here; 


and 


beard: 1 Off the ſhip; out i 


The great aſſembly met again; and now he ta 
| -_ there were hopes a calm ſhould _ 
A merchant having a veſſel richly 2 0 


hd” 


; ” ( -* | * x *. a J . of 0 
24 PB ovr. 


Y e by been n ue bang g A man may as well 

7 £ _ bung dotard to the deck he South. | by always eh a8 r eee 8. vbr-kon” nt. u. a. Lever 

. The trembling drew, much over-charges nature, and turns jd hits | vice 2 1 5 „ 1 2805 
u know ſt how much 4 


h 
A 1 And 8 up and euer - board he threw; 1 diſeaſe than 
wis done, be feiz'd the hehn. " Dryden. | , To load; $294 n hn Collier. | We do ver-count thee. 8 : 
1 obtained liberty to give them only one ſong 0 152255 to crowd too much. To OvER- co 8 . e re 
W pefore he leaped aver-beard, which he did, and | ur language is over-charged with conſonants, | and V 
; chen plunged into the 08> Elie 3 Pope 'F N put To cover completely. 
_=— 1 h great ſhips were commonly bad ſea- 3. To burthen. | * Ove 1 * nightly in a charnel houſe, | 
„do 567 da ſuperiour force in a fea engage- | | fag Wenger to his pillow | With reck hw 32 dead men's rattling bones, 
ment: che ſhock of them being ſometimes ſo e ſecrete of his over charged ſoul. Shakeſp. | 2 r carte en 
=. cent, that it would throw the crew. on the up- | 4. To rate too high, Fo 7 O 7 8 
; 5 5 per deck of leſſer 17 7 over· board. Arbuthnot, | Here's Glo'ſter, a foe to citizens, | | 5 VER-CRIW's 6-vtr-kr6' v. a. lover and 
75 OvEeR-BU'LK,: eee luer er charging your free purſes with large fines. 2 A ID, gon 15 in triamph, | 
2 and bulk To. op refs by bu | 5 | L eng ut of late grown out 
F 7 opp Reding bulk, | | 5 . To fill too full. 8 215 | E dunn beginneth now to ever=croz0 ſo ; 
7 In rank Actilles, 55 eee * er heart is but 0 'er-bargtd; ſhe will recover. | tector of af ae Rs himſelf the . pro- 
Or ſheddi reed a nurſery of li | laws. * 
10 r. 4 . all. ep. To e Gb. . ie fumes of paſſion do as really oo W \ &-var-dd. v. a. [over BS. © 
u Over-BURDEN ol bar”-din. of an aer the udging and diſcerniog faculty, 8 O = we than enough. 
and 4 14 T ieh v. a, as the fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupif ine F ny thing ſo over-done is from the purpoſe of 
13 To loa wit too 152 | Lage on a man ke dif with it P any Pay ing; whoſe end is to hold the mirrour up to 
; t : Jo: arure. „ 
ey would make diſtinct abſtract ideas of all Nature ſo i intent upon finiſhing her = 9 
work, muc 


that ehe not the earth over-burthencd ih be infinite, and the memory o over charged to little, of twenty a animals with 
imals with two heads, for one that - 


1 him, ſhe would 4 his ficry grief. Sidney. | purpoſe. FP RR 
| 2. Ovir-Bu'y, 0 var-by”. v. a. Low The action of the Iliad 2994, may BONG. < 8 
8 2 Tobuy too dear. Lower and exceeding ſhort, are 5 $1996 e in e When the meat is d lay the Ae 
| Ho; whe want requires, is only wiſc, | | invention of epiſodes; that they 1 ed by the your lady who hurried you. ty 920%. 
Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-bays ; able ſtory ſufficient to employ the «fn + et To Over-DRE'ss, O'-var-dres*. v. a [over | 
1 But on our native ſtrength, in time of need, relies, | Out over-charging it. * Addiſon's . : and 227.1.  To.adgrn laviiluy. 
| Dryden. | 6. To load with too great a charge 2 B „ 
3 55 Te 0 Grune wy 6 -vir-kir" -ry. V. 4. [over | A They were 8 = va treat 30 goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 
i r ar hoo ar; We 5 cannons . A TY 8 or over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly b ' 
575 f y are, P; 
FE ing thing yolent or dangerous. | L.te gere, breaks, mille or FE ES 
| cle, but yet of n ; o Cr=cLar, aks, 4 . 40 drwe ; 
ot aher apy Mie reaks 70 ip 22 We too hard, or bey ond 
K duty was lefs eaſy to be ver carried by am- To OvER-CLO'UD, "4.vir-klou's: wa 0 pts The flocks and herds with Leung, if men thould 
1 Hayward. and cloud. J To cover with clouds. gt ive ne Gaye Be die. Genefir XXXIIi. 13. 
7 Over-ca/sT Gov 13 / The filver empreſs of the ni 5 0- OVER-EY'E 3 -vir-1 
» 0-vur-kast'. v. a. part. over- | Obere! 2 night, To ſ 5 x 8 Leue and cr. 
= af. [over and caft.}:  Oeraclouded, glimmers in a fainter light. Tislel. 5 To eee 
2 1. To er to darken; to cover with | To OvER-CLo'y, ö-vür-klo y. v. a. [ove N cable remark. fe, 
Von. J2727ͤö˙*”y | tallg doubtſul of your modefſicy 
mea As they paſt, 9 A ſcum of Britons and baſe lackey peaſants; þ Yo FN of hin odd beben iger, f 
175 ap wich clouds was luden 5 Gehe. 4 NES their o'er-cloy'd country vomits fortan 47 u break into ſome merry paſſion. Sbalgſp. 
e, Robin, over-caſt the night; 0 A Tow adventures and deſtruction, S5 To OvEr-E'MPTY,0-varbmp"-ty. over” 
-Y The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon, "$1 To OVERCO'ME 8. LE n. 1777 WE empty.] Tome 0 5 » V. 4. | 
= With drooping fogs; as black as Ache 85 1 0 r-klum”. v. 4. pret. J The women ren. 
* = oOurd cron. Shaka. Meme; part. iT; ove would be loth to come behind the 
e e rooms 5 ancienty | Hilo nnewfaplonet of he San 
54 our vain paſſions and affec- 72 1] eie dener 0 
: 1 paſt, the ſorrow only abideth. er. by Rs to conquer; to vanquiſh. | their huſbands putſes, 2 * might * 
1 of 3333 and humid vapours made, * | of TE OVErcomen, Were deprived. Te O'yvERTAL, 6 ür. fal. 1 Carew. 
; H b. se 10 ſexene 15 manſion find, ee e _ W moiety Cataract. . 7. [over and Fall. 1 
4 i r ever mining wind. WW iter. aer mene * 
1 E clonds that over 520 our morn 92 1 [> This wretched woman, Fa l thoſe . 12580 tha thoſe which dwell near 
Dippel L fly, Of anoviſh water, are deaf fi 
. "oe d to fartheſt corners of the ky. Dryden. | of oy rather than of crime hath been. Sjienſer. like thoſe that dwell Keri rom their infancy, 
7 4 | And h _ n 1s over=caft, the morning lours, he e "wp 85 man is overcome, of the: ſame is  Raleish' "s 25 18 of NAW 
5 Y 1 cavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſon. } Fire by fen gan 4063 0 2 Peter, ii. 19. 2 OvER-Fuo' Ar, &. v ür. Hic tt. er * 
- = [ES This ſenſe. is hardly retained | And downward fore'd pads I] | Float.) To ſwim; to float; 7 N 
obe Yneedle-women, who call that which | Alters its particles; is fire 5 capacious womb, | The town is fil d with flaughter, and o ; 
2 >> pope] with a thread, over-c aft. - '2. To ſurmount LD: no. more. . With a red deluge, their increaſing ani 4 
; * | andin 8 . abic hat-which is evil, | Miranda is 8 relief to poor peopl 1 6-vur-fl6', v. Lo lover and 
„ uſpicion of an - | their mief $40 
= pat ape colour ee erties 22 | rip SR eee there are ſome | 1. To be fuller than the brim can iba | 
4 ama a fair and plauſible pretence of ſeekin wich of themſt es that happen to them, | While our ſtrong walls kt... 
je 7 ws that whith is good. — 27 5. : b Tage elves 25 Funn never be able to Ere yet with e e wk om the be, 
ir arms abroad with | 97 e es evereflozy. Dryden. 
qu | ounce, | A on 
= | Yeats e globe | laſt winter, I could not doub tha babe happes 
7 To: rate too hi * in Spenſer. | V 0 ercomes 4 granaries with ſtores, Philips. Tham oubt, that ande 
The king ig] computation. 3 | To 12 Es overeflowwed, and viewed the ood rays 
4 ENS peace anc caſes * deny. Nein upon; to invade d- Re 8 8 the fame KI. 25 
75 1 E. + 0 „ 1-4 42:66 
=_ of bro unes, which proved full ||: Ls exuverate ; to abb . 
1 lc ken ſeas, tides, and tempeſts. * u ; | — 2— ſuch things be, 1 8185 A very ungrateful SIE the auth offal: 
7 | To Oven-cHAa'nor,;: &-vhr-tohbirdzh. 8 eee 11 bees de 8 PT put 8 oh too 
Fre ——::: i: | ro On mw, ene: vg # 
n On air we f e 8b to ſurcharge. the fupeviori ei up. v, u. To gain | © _ floaved PLOW, rn v. a. war! er | 
V 1 enen inflant; and on meats That thou x + 1. T oe Pt pail. ever ed or-over-flown 
| ah andyetths heavy load of abundance, | and mightelt be juſtified in thy Ging, 8 beyond the brim. 11 
ST bobs r dra pe%..;x | , Suppoſe thyſelfin as greats ſadneſs s ever did: | 
= bo Bale unawares in the mid-way. / : Oo Romans, iii. 4. * ſpirit, would f | thou not bear it cheerf Re 
e 2 8 Mir | OvERco' MERS &:vidr-lding' E mur q if thou wext ſure that ſome cxcelle; wn 
TRA Sa bags World. | the 8 le who orercom os 7. * relieve and ee . 
; | 5 thy hopes? Wann 
1 | k © 


. "New | 


O VE 


New milk chat all the winter never fails, 
"Ard all the ſummer over-flows the pails, Dryden. 


2. To deluge ; to drown; to over- run; to 
over po- 'ꝗ]!.. 

| The Scythians, at ſuch time as the northern 

nations gver-flowved all Chriſtendom, came down 

to the ſea-coaſt. _ ' Spenſer, 

_ Clanius over-flow'd th unhappy coaſt. Dryden, 

Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly in- 

undations in our days, as they have formerly done? 

and are not the countries ſo over-flozwn, {till ſituate 

between the tropicks? Bentley. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth 

was made, it was over-/lowed and deſtroyed in a 

: 5 of water, that overſpread the face of the 


whole earth, from pole. to pole, and from eaſt | 


"0 welt. 3 Burnet. 
Thus oſt by mariners are ſhewn, 
r Godwin's caſtles over-flown, Si. 


0 VER-FLOW, ö“Lvür-flö. 1. /. [over and foxw.] 


Inundation ; more than fulneſs ; ſuch a 
quantity as runs over; exuberance. 
Did he break out into tears? 
In great meaſure. | 
A kind er- foro of kindaefs. Shake 9. 


Where there are great over-flows in fens, che 
drowning of them in winter maketh the ſummer 
following more fruitful; for that it keepeth the 
ground warm, Bacon's Natural H. iftory. 

It requires pains to find the coherence of ab- 

firuſe writings : ſo that it is not to be wondered, 

that St. Paul's epiſtles have, with many, paſſed 
for disjointed pious diſcourſes, full of warmth and 
"zeal and over-fows of light, rather than for calm, 
© Nrotts, coherent reaſonings all through. 
After every over-flow of the Nile, there was not 
always a menſurttion. ' Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The expreſſion may be aſcribed to an over-flow 


+ of Erautuds' in the general diſpoſition of Ulyſſes. | 


Broome. 

Oven-rvo! WING, 6-vur-fl6'-Ing. u. | {from 
overflow. ] Exuberance; copiouſneſs. 

When men are young, they might vent the 

_ ever-flowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

When the over-fowings of ungodlineſs make us 

afraid the miniſters of religion cannot better diſ- 

500 "charge their duty of oppoſing it. Rogers. 


| Oyks⸗ -FLO'WINGLY, 6-var-fld/- -ing-lF. adv. 


from overfowing.] Exuberantly ; in great | 


7 dene. A word not elegant nor in 


8 "Ny; Nor was it bis indigence-that forced „ 


: CY 


ke the world; but his goodneſs, preſſed him to 


impart the goods which he ſo eee A 


. N with. Boyle. | 


To OVER-FLY, &var-AF.. . 4. leur and 
M1) 'To crois by flight. - ' 
A ſailing ieee 


Can 3 o'er-fly them in a day and 4 Dws. | 


Ovex-po' REWARDNE8S, &. vür- för“. werd -nls. 
u. /. Lover and forwardneſs 7. 
quickneſs; too great readineſs. 


By an over-forwardneſs in courcs to give coun- 
tenance to frivolous exceptions, though they make |- 
nothing to the true merit of the cauſe, it often 
© Happens that cauſes are not Jetermined according 5 


to their merits. £ 2 8 Haie. 

To Over-rat'1GHT, Nob; v. a. pret. 
over-freighted ; part. over-fraught.. over 
and Zrezght:} To load too heavily : ; to fill | 
with too great quantity. 


to 1 A boat over-freighted. with people, 5 in rowing. | 


_ down the. river, was, by. the extreme A. ant 


of Junk. 
; "Grief, that does not f peek, 
5 Whiſpers the C 4 heart G vids! It ek. 


ah „ 15 3 
4 8 has ſo « "erefranght . 3 

An ſinking barque I ſhall not live to en 4 
+ mor." 127155 IT felt Fall crime. me | 


| To OveR-Go'RGE, 8-vür⸗ gd rdzh. wv, a. lover | 


Tocle. 


Too great 4 1 


ne: A 


5 0 hay a jy ks cotounte ba Stake. 


4 1 


Us. Fs ? 2 


+ To OvER-GE'T, 0-var-ge't,.v. a 
get.] To paſs; to leave behind, 
With ſix hours hard. riding, through ſo-wild 
places, as it was rather the cunning of my. horſe | 


ſometimes, than of myſelf, ſo rightly to 

way, I ever gos them a little before night. Sidney. 
To Over-GLA'NCE, 6-vur-glan's. v. a. [over | 

and glance.) To look haſtily over. 
I have, but with a curſory eye, 

Oer-gland'd the articles. Shake P. Henry? v. 
To OVER-GO, 6-var-g0/. v. a. lover and 9⁰. 
1. To ſurpaſs ; ; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to 
have a wit ſo far over-going his age, and ſuch dread- 

ful terror proceed from ſo excellent beauty. Signey. 
| Great Nature hath laid down at laſt, 

That mighty birth wherewith ſo long ſhe went, 

And over-went the times of ages paſt, . 

Here to lye in upon our ſoft content. 
2, To cover. 

All which, my thoughts ſay, they ſhall never do, 

But rather, that the carth mall overgo 

Some one at leaſt, 


Daniel. | 


Chapman, | 


and gorge.] To gorge too much. 
Art thou grown great, 1 


And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg d ? Shaksſp. 15 


 OvER-GRE/AT, 6-var-gri't. 44. lever and 
great.] Too great. 


unuſual ſtreſs ought to be avoided : yet this muſt 
not run it, by an over-great ſhyneſs of difficultics, 


into a lazy ſauntring about obvious things. Locke, 
To OvER-GRO'w, Gr. grö. v. a. {over and | 


grow.] | 
1. To'cover with growth. 


Roof and floor; and walls were all of geld I | 


* 


But over-grown' with duſt and old decay, 
And hid in darkneſs that none could behold 
The hue thereof. a | 
The woods and deſart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o er-grown, 
And all their echos mourn, - 
2. To riſe above. | . 
If the binds be very Wrong and much wer gros | 
the poles, ſome warm to ſtrike off their heads with 
a long ſwitch. Mortimer. 
To OVER- GROW, Sür rd“ . u. To grow 
beyond the fit or natural ſize. | 
One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut 
away thorough the thick and over-grown woods, 
and ſo came to Solyman. Knolles. 
A huge r, re ox was grazing in a meadow. 


| 7 DEN, 
Him for a happy man al own, 
Whoſe fortune is not over- grotun. Bu. | 
| Ov2n-ox0'wtn, '6-var-gro'th. u. 7 [over i 


and growth.) . Exuberant growth. 
The ovjer-growth of ſome: complexion, | 
N Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon. 
; Shakes: | 
The fortune in being the firſt in an Invention, | 
- doth cauſe DEITY a wonderful Dro gr owed 3 in. 
| riches.” bz. Bacon. 
Suſpected to a end king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their ae ie wang, as in- mate gueſts 
Too numerous. 
7 0 OvER-HA' LE, b. r bil. v. a. "lover and 
Hale. | 
145 To rend. over. 
The welked Phebus wm, al 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
Her mantle black thro heaven gan over-hale. Sbenſ. 
2. To examine over again: 4 2 over-haled 
muy account. 


APE 


8 MY 


| To OVER-HA 10, Nebrhäng' . % _— and | 
Hang. ] To jut over; to impend a 
Lend the — a terrible W 
Let the brow overwhelm it, . LE 
AS fearfully as doth a galled rocc gk 


a. [over and 1 
Where flows the murm' ring brook ; 


Wbere bord' ring hazle ever-bangs the ſtreamz. (. 75 


it the hangs the ſea J it is preferable to an aſſembly. 5 


Over. 


Still as it roſe, impoſſible to climb. 
To OVER-HA'RDEN, 
and harden,] To make too hard. 


hardneſs, that it was brittle; like 
ſteel. 7 
Grant ad, 8. vür· had ads, Ys 
head. } 
the cieling. 


. Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 

Obſolete. -_. | | Wheels her pale courſe. 

dren. 

To OvER-HE'AR, ddr _— [over and 
hear.) To hear thoſe who do not men 
to be heard, 


4 
— 


And J will ober- bear their conference. 
8 They had a full fight of the Infanta at x uk 
dancing, having over-beard, two gentlemen wi 
were tending towards that fight, after whom the 


Th 1 
ry putting the mind unprepared upon an ovale, Wea, 


th. 


e from the next hedge over-heard them, L' Er, 


Though not the words, the murmurs over-beard, 


peated, flunk away privately. 
To OvER-HE'AT, 0-var-he't. v. a. [over and 


42 lan. | heat.) To heat too much, 


And over-beated by the morning chacc. 


2 ilton q Paradiſe 27. 


0 VE 


Hide me, Je forefts in your cloſeſt "TEE 


55 
unvitingd Urea 


If you drink tea upon a Promontory that % 


o Over- HA NG, 6-var-h hang”, V. u. Wo 


The reſt was craggy cliff, that over. hung 
Miln, 

a, (her 

By laying it in the air, it has acquired ſack 


6'var-ba” rdn, V, 


CVerbarig 


lover ar 


Aloft ; in the h; above; n 


Over- bead the moon 
Millions ra Ly 


The four ftars over-bead, repreſent the four ci 
Aula 


Jam inviſible, | | 


That ſuch an enemy we have who ſecks 


Our ruin, both by thee inforn'd I learn, 
And from the parting angel over-hecard, Miln. 


They were ſo loud in their diſcourſe, that a black 
A a The nurſe, 


Dry 
The Ge over- Bearing the word pillory re 


Addiſm, g = 4 


Pleas'd with the form and coolneſs of the place, 
Aden 1 \ 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, WE + 


hep the patient's ſpirits be over-heated with pan 
or fever. 
To OvER-HE'ND, F-rür-he- nd. v. a. a 
bend. J To overtake; to reach, 


Wiſeman, 


Als his fair leman flying through a brook, 


He over-bent nought moved with her pitcous Jok, 


Spenſer, 


To Over-30' v, 6-yur-dzho'y. v. 4. [over and 
.] To tranſport; to raviſh. 


He that puts his confidence i in God only, is ne. 


ther o- ed 1 In any great good things of this lie, 
nor ſorxrowful for a little thing. 


T ayler's Cui, 
The biſhop, partly aſtoniſhed and partly over 


joyel with theſe {pecches, * Was ſtruck into a ſad 
: ſilence for a time. » Haywarl, 


This love-ſick virgin, over: joy d to find 


The boy alone, ſtill follow'd him behind. At 
| Over-Jo' v, 8-vtr-dzho' v. 2. . Tranſpon; 
eeſtaſy. 


The mutual conf'rence that my mind hath tad, 


Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit affords, 
And a of heart doth miniſter. 

75 OyvEeRLa'BOuR, 
and labour.) To take too much pains on 
"ny thing; to haraſs with toil. 


Shalfþ. 
-var-1a”-btir. v. a. (a7 


She without noiſe will over-ſee 


His children and his family; | 
And order all things till he come, 
N and over-labour'd home. 1 
7 o OvzrLa'pe; &vir-la'd, v. a. [ow and 
lade.] To overburthen. 5 | 


2 


Thus to throng and ie a foul 


Wich love, and then to have a room for ſear, 


That ſhall all that controul, 


R 1 


e 


— * 3 1 


5, — 2 FL" 27 


— = A 


£ | OVER LARGE, 


8 OveERLA 2 7857, Svör -I sh-Ing -A. adv. 


t 1 To OveRLA 1, ür, v. 4. z. [over and lay. J. 
1 To oppreſs by too much weight or power. 


OWE ; 
Our paſſions and our hopes on high, | 


That they may deſcry 
"The cle way — to deſpair and die 2 Selling. 


of 


ur er than enough. 
— cannot be N 80 yet 
TT fortune very unthriftily. 
ve nn 8 Lallier. 


[over and aſh.) With exaggeration. $ A 
mean word, now-obſolete, | 

Althoug kT be far from their opinion who write 

n 2H that the Arabian tongue is in uſe 

in two third parts of the inhabited world, yet I find 

that it extenderh where the be rd of Mahomet 

18 profefled. ' Brerewood. 


"Some commons are barren, the nature is ſuch, 
And ſome overelayeth the commons too much. 
3 252 
Not only that mercy, which keepeth from be- 
| Ingover-laid and oppreſt, but mercy which, faveth 
- from! being touched with grievous m iſeries. Hooker. 
When any country is oper-laid by the multitude 
"which live upon it, there is a natural neceſſity 
compelling it to diſburthen itſelf and lay the load 
upon othes. Faleigb. 
We ptaiſe the 5 we bear with much more 
willingneſs than thoſe we ſce; becauſe we envy 
the preſent, and' reverence the paſt ; thinking 
© ourſelves inſtructed by the one, and over-laid by 
the other. Ben Jonſon - 
- Good laws had been antiquated by, the courſe 
- of time, or over- laid by the corruption of man- 
nere 
Our fins have over-laid our Hopes, King Charles, 
The ſtrong Emetrius came in Arcite's aid, i 
And Palamon with odds was over-laid, Dryden. 
| 4. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe 
covering. | 
Nor then deſtroys i it with too fond a ſtay, 
Like mothers, which their infants overlay. Milt. 
The newborn babes by nurſes over-laid. Dryd. 
35 To ſmother; to cruſh; to overwhelm: 
They quickly ſtilled and over-lajd thoſe infant 
ne of piety and virtue, ſown by God in 
their hearts; ſo that they brought a voluntary 
darkneſs and ;CupidNy, ber their minds. 
Soutb's Sermons. 
The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her inſipid ſoul for F 
A heavy lump of earth without deſire, 
A heap of aſhes that #' 'er-lays your fire. Dryden. 
The ſtars, no longer overelaid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underncath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot. -. |. Dryden. 
Seaſon the paſſions of a child with devotion, | 
which ſeldom dies; though it may ſeem extin- 
guiſhed for a whale, it breaks out as ſoon as mis- 
fortunes have brought the man to himſelf, The 
fire may be bea, and ever-laid, but cannot be 
entirely 2 and ſmothered. Adviſor's Speck. 
In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe 
who truſt to the fund of their own. reaſon; ad- 
- vanced but not over-laid by commerce en books. 
Ft 7. 
4. To cloud. to over-calt,” 18 
Phœbus' golden face. it did W 
"As whien a cloud his beams doth over-loy DIY 
5. To cover ſuperficially, 
1 The 5 over-laying of their chapiters wow of Alder, 
and all the pillars were filleted with 1 
Wt his preſeript 2 e md ; 


Of cedar, over-laid with gold. . ae. 

6, To "Join by ſomething 1 laid over. B 
; Ou. us im ower d . 

"Ta fortify thus far, eee ae 


© With th this t b 
To To OV . Wee pda, 


d 
kap. ! To'paſs bya ; Jump. 8 4. [over 5 


| 


ö wür-la“rdzh. "adj. Lover and 1 


King. Charles, . 


1 


1 


f 


0 


bllindueſs. 


— . 1 Ln th 


B the kings lives; and the over-liver of them. Bacon. 


1 


ä 4. To review. 50 


E 


A ſtep 

On which I muſt fall down or elſe 8 
For in my way it lis. — -Shakeſp. Ace 

In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land; 
If daring ſhips and men prophane | 
Th' eternal fences over-leap,  - IT SIR IS 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 


O'vERLEATHER; & vür-ixth“-ür. u. 1 [over 
and 'leather.} The part of the ſhoe that 
-covers the foot. 

[-have ſometimes more feet than ſhoes ; or web 
ſhoes as wy toes look through the . 
11 - © Shakeſp. 

Grin our, 8-var-1P t. n. . Lover and 
light) Too ftrong light, 

An overelight maketh the eyes dark, whndch 
as perpetual locking N the fun would'cauſe 
| Bacon 


To Oy ERLI“VE, 8-vür- H“. v. 4. [over and 
Live.] To live longer than another ; to ſur- | 
vive; to out-hve. | 

Muſidorus, who ſheweda mind not to over-live, 
| Pyrocles, prevailed, Sidney. 
He concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may over-/ive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppoſite. Sbaleſp. 
They over-lived that envy, and had their par- 
dons afterwards, 7 N Hayward. 


To Ovn RELIVE, - &-var-ly'. v. u. To live too 
long. 
Why do! overlive 2 
Why am! beet d with death, and WIS INF out 
Jo deathleſs pain? | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
' OveRLY'vER,.. 6-vur-llv\-var. 2. /. [from 
ober- live. Survivor; that which lives 
longeſt. 


A peace was . to continue for both 


70 OVERLO'AD, &-vür-le d. v. a. [over and 
Joad.] To burthen with too much. | 
The memory of youth is charged ad over= | 
loaded, and all they learn is meer Jargon. 
Men over-loaded with a large eſtate 
May ſpill their treaſure in a nice conceit; 
The rich may be polite, but oh! tis ſad, 
To 75 "ou re curious, Ron: we e fear you're mad. 
| _Yourg. 


5 — 


OverLo'no; v vör-löng“. 
long.] Too long. 

1 have tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, in mak- 

ing my periods and parentheſes e. Boyle. 


To OVERLO'OK, 6-vur-lak', v. a. [over and | 


adj. [over and | 


| 


The pile ober- lool d the town, and drew the licht, . 
-Surpris'd at once with rev'rence and delight. Dryd. 1 
I will do it with the ſame reſpect to him, as if 
he were Alive, and ever-leobing my: Paper: while I | 


3. To ſuperintend; ted over“ fee, 

| He was preſent in perſon to l the magi- 
ſtrates, and to overawe thoſe ſubjects with the 
terror of his word. SBͤßpenſer. 

In the greater out- pariſhes many of the poor 
pariſhioners through negle& do wha] for want 
of ſome heedful eye to . them. Graunt. 


I ˙ ˙K „ ¶²—᷑ I SS 
J $ * 
- 


- 


The'time and care thatare we," 1 

To over-look and file, and poliſh well, bv 
Fright poets from that neceflary toil. Refemmen. 

5. 10 paſs by indulgently. 

This part of good-nature which cont in the 
* pardoaing and ober- Iooling of faults, is to be exer- 
 - ciſed only in doing ourſelves juſtice i in the ordi-. 
nary commerce of life. 1 * Addiſon. 
In vain do we hope that God will over-lootfuch 


. le * 4 3 Sy " 0 de ? 3 * 1 LR 4 5 * 1 7; 
N WO : | by * 4 % 
4 7 =, 7 7 1 a F ig 7 1 K , 
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Felton. bi 


look.)]. | N TY Wo 3 
1. To view from a higher place. 5 1 


write. 5 | Dryden. 8 
2. To examine by the eye; to peruſe. "CEE: Pak 
Wou'd I had v'er-loot'd the letter. 1 Shak. 


, OY 
we — „%% ͤ W 


— : 
TY „ 


„ 


| . weer at for au rin ho | 


a IM » 
OV: 


committed Te the plain convickiens of con- | 


» Rogers. 


ſcience. a 


6. To neglect; to flight. 


Of the two relations, Chriſt tal the 
meaner, and denominated them ſolely from the 
more honourable. Seb. 

To bper- lool the entertainment before him, and 
languiſh for that which lies out of the way, is 
ſickly and ſervile. | Colliers 

Ihe ſuffrage of our poet laureat ſhould not be 
overlooked. L Addiſon, 

Keligious fear, when produced by juſt appre- 
henſions of a divine power, naturally over-looks all 

human greatneſs that ſtands in competition with 
it, and extinguiſhes every other terror. Adiiſon. 
. The happieſt of mankind, over-loabing thoſe ſo- 
ld bleſſings which they already have, ſet their 
hearts upon ſomewhat they want, Atterbury. 
hey over-look truth in the judgments they paſs 
on adverſity and proſperity. The temptations 
that attend the former they can eaſily ſee, and 
dread at a diſtance; but they have no apprehen- 
ſions of the dangerous conſequences of the latter. 
Atterbury. 
OvxxLo'okER, &. vür- lüb“ -ür. 1. J. Lover 
and look.) 

The original word ſignifies an ls Fox 
one who ſtands higher than his fellows and over- 
looks them. Watts. 

O'vERLOOP, ö. vör. lop . . J. The ſame with 
orlop. 

In extremity we carry our ordiiance better than 
we were wont, becauſe our nether over-loops are 
raiſed commonly from the water; to wit, between 
the lower part of the port and the ſea, Raleigh. 

OVveERMA'STED, 6-vur-mis'-tid, adj. [aver - 
and maſt.) Having too much maſt. 

Cloanthus better mann'd, purſu'd him faſt, 

But his er- maſted gally check'd his haſte, Dryden. 
To Ovirma'sTrEr, 6-vir-mis-thr. v. a. 
[over and maſter. To ſubdue; to govern. 

For your defire to know what 1s between us, 
O'er-maſter it as you may. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

So ſleeps a pilot, whoſe poor bark is preſt 

With many a mercileſs a er- maſt' ring wave. Craſs. 
They are over-maſtered with a ſcore of drunk- 
ards, the only ſoldiery left about them, or elſe 
Ne with 10 rapines and violences.. 
Milton on Education. 
ER OvermMA' ren, S,vür-mitek v. a. [over 
and match.] To be too powerful; to con- 
quer; to oppreſs, by ſuperiour force. 
f L have ſeen a ſwan ,, 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 
And 17725 her firength with on waves. 
f 1 7 
14 Y Sir William Lace; with. me 
Set bo uf o'er-match'd forces forth for aid; Shel. 
Alſliſt, left Iwho erſt : 
Thought none my equal, now be over-match' 4. 
. . Paradiſe Regained. . 
"How: great ſoever our curioſity be, our excels 
is greater, and does not only over-match, but ſup-- 
plant it. = Decay of Piety. 
He from that length of time dire omens drew, 
Ot Engliſh over-match'd, and Dutch too ſtrong, 
| Who never fought three days but to purſue. Dryd. 
It moves our, wonder, that a foreign gueſt 
Should' over-match the molt, and match the beſt. 
* Deydex, 
'Oveims' TCH, &-varimitsb; 1. J [over and 
-match.] One of ſuperiour powers; ; one not 
to be OVercome. "> 
Fpain is no 0ve#-match for England, * at 
which leadeth all men; that is, experience and 
1 reafon. - : _ 
Eve was en who: ſelf-deceiv'd: 
And raſh, before-hand had- no better Wei ghd 3 
The urength he was to cope with or his own, Malt. 
In a little time there witl ſcarce be a woman of. 
quality in Great-Britain; h would not be an 
* Adi 
Ovar-us' un, 


* * . 
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| Oveznv'/cn, ö. vür-mütsh'. adj. Lover and 
' much. ] Too much ; more than enough, * | 


| 


FF u. . over 1 


Ovrsuv'en, & var-mdtsh'. adv, 


8 If Thad 


O VE 


and meaſure.] Something given over the 
due meaſure. 
Fo Ovenr-nr'x, Nüt-mik⸗ v. a. [over and 
mix.] To mix with too much. © 
Thoſe things theſe parts 0 'er-rule, no Joys ſhall 
know, | 
Or little meaſure over-mixt with woe. 
Ovzexmo'sT, 6-vir-m6'st., adj. 


moſt.) Highe 


Creech. 

[over and 

ſt ; over the reſt in authority. 
Ain: 2007 45 | 


It was the cuſtom cl thoſe former ages in their 

1 r ratitude, to advance the firſt authors 

of an uſcfal diſcovery among the number of their 

| gods, | V IlAins. 

An over-much uſe of ſalt, beſides that it occa- 

| 1 0 thirſt and over-much drinking, has other ill 
effe 


great a 9 
The fault which we find in them is, that they 

_ oper-mach abridge the church of her power in 
| "theſe things. Whereupon they re-charge us, as if 
. in theſe things we gave the church a liberty which 


* hath} no limits or bounds, Hanlir. 
Perhaps 

1400 erre d, in r much admiring 

What Keen. Te ſo perfect, . I thought 


No evil durſt attempt thee. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Deject not then o over=much thyſelf, _ | 
Who haft of forrow thy full load belides, Milton. | 


e . 6-vir-miitab'. 7 " Moxe than | 


* 


| Leſsexcelt nt, as thou thyſelf pexceiy f. Milton, 

| With teien to, the bleſſings the world enjoys, 

2 even good men. May. aſgrive, aver-much, to, them- 

"ſelves. * Grew. 

Ovzanmu'cuntss, 6- Wrede l * 

from over-much.] Exuberance; ſuperabun- 
dance. A word not uſed nor elegant. 


en 
joel aributing aver-much to things 


T here are. words that do; az much, raiſe a ſtyle, | 


"> others Wy Aepr eſs it; ſuperlation and over- 
_ mughneſ; amplifies. I may. 155 above WO but got 
above a mean. Ben Fonſon. 
Organ Gr, 8 8 t. 1. f. 
nigbt. Fhis ſcems to be 1 by: Shake- 
Mate as a nouns; but by: A4di/on more. pro- 


perly, as I have before placed it, as a nqun- || 


with a prepoſition.] Night before bed- time. 


— .beenio'ertaien.' ' |  Sbakeſp. 
onfeſſes, that for half his life his head 


ached W eg men over=n igbt. 


Audion. 
To 0 OvernA' ME, drbt m v. 4. . and 
name} To name in a ſeries. © * © 
Ower-name them; and as thou nameſt them I 
- will deſcribe' them, Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice, 
To OvrrO'FFICE, &-viir-dt'-fts. 2. a, [over 


Locke. | 


In too | 


1 


** 9 — 


. and 


ven you: this at overnight, = 5 


_— 


1OVE 


2. . To over-look ; to paſs. with difregard. 
The complaint about pſalms and hymns might 
as well be over-paft without any anfwer, 
without any cauſe brought forth. Eule, 
read the fatire thou entitleſt firſt, 
And laid aſide the reſt, and over-paſt, > 
And ſwore, I tho ht the writer was accurſt, 
That his Ben ſatire had not been his laſt. Harringt. 
Remember that Pellean conqueror, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 
He ſlightly view'd, and flightly ower-paſs'd. MIt. 
3. To omit in a. reckoning. 
Arithmetical progreſſion demonſtrates how faſt 
- mankind would increaſe, over-paſſing as miracu- 
lous, though indeed natural, that example of the 
Ifraelites who were multiplied in, two hundred 
and fiſteen . from ſeventy to fixty thouſand 
5 able men. 5 Raleigh, 
4. To omit ; not to receive; not to compriſe. 


ſo that the prayer of the church for them be not 
received, this we may leave to the hidden judg- 
ments of rightcouſnels. Hooler. 
Overra'sT, 6-vur-past'. part. adj. [from 
bb p.] Gone; paſt, . 
What can'ſt thou ſwear by. now ? WY 
y time to come. 
hat thou haſt wronged i in the time oe S5. 
To O VERA I, 6-vur-pi'. v. a» [over and 
tay.) To.reward beyond the price. 
Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 
When I have found it. _ | Sbalgſp. 
You have your {If your kindneſs ever-paid, va 
He ceaſes to oblige who can uphraid. Dryden. 


And with one heav'nly, ſmile o erqpay his pains? 
Prior. 
70 Ovrärz'ach, Fvür-pertst-! v. a. lever 
and perch. ] To fly over. | 


8. 

For ſtony limits 22 hold love 4 Shabsfp. | 
To OvERPB'ER, i6-vAr-per. v. a. [over and | 
Peer. ] To over-look; to hover above, It 
is now out of uſ. 

The ocean, ver- prering of his liſt, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head. | 
Ofer-bears your officers. 

Vour argoſies with portly fail, 

Do ever-peer. the petty. traffickers, 


Mountamous error wou'd be too highly heapt, 
For truth to ;verapeer. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 
Whoſe top branch. ver-peer 4 Jove' S ſpreading tree, 
And kept! low ſhrubs from winter” 5 pow ful wind. 
| . Shakeſp. | 
They are invineible by reaſon of the over-peering 


„ 242 


catipns of the other t to  land-ward. Sandys' Journ. 


"and office.) To inſult by virtue, of Ns office. 
This might be the fate. of a politician which 
this als over- offices. „ Shakeſp.. Hamlet. 
OveroFFIcious, 6-var-Gf-flah"-ts. adj. 
lover and riet. Jog duly.z. too impgr- 
_ 5 
8.38 AN @Ver-07/1104s t 18 al 
2 man's ; Ps ; fo that if wi lagky doc wah 26 
- muſt take notice of it. Collier. 
7 0 OvAA TA“ 58, e 5 5.4 4 Lauer and 
= | c 
0 erb. 


* 


; . 
4 2 25 +. 7 
# * 


* 


_ Which wylt needs o er- 1 
Iden on a Fore a | 
Coe me his hand, and led me Tn 0 ger. Nl 
Wa Jar AE my. $cyllas and 1 Nyrteg * 
1 e gags, 


— 


* 4 


| ms T-vhr-pltg. 1. ſe [over and plus. 


E e, A ſtrength i in perſualion doth ariſe. 


| : 22 QVE; 
I itood ona wide river eg. TY 7 


Surplus what remains more than ſufſicient. 
Some other ſinners there are, from which chat 


| Hasler a e 
wee” 2 deal too much ef it was made, and che 
er plus remained ſtill in the mortar. 7 
It would look like a fable to report, this 
gentleman gives away all ck. n ths: —_ of 
a great 10 
LN 
0 employ too labori 
7525 ſupports me, dof} 494" 5 
The conſcience, friend, t have laſt them ener. nid, 
In liberty 's reg.  Milian's Riems. 
'To 2 ISE nag 2. Ve 4. Lover 
| 4/7 0 outweigh. M 
- cripples: who: Rave lost Abeir thighs 


—_ 


If che grace of him which faveth over-paſe ſome, ; 


Wilt thou with pleaſure hear thy OR 8 Arains, ; 


With .love's light * did L Verne theſe | 


. Raule. 4 


5 That curt ſy to them, do chem reverence. Shakehs, ; 


mountains that back the one, and flender fortifi- |. 


Addon. | 


&-varpl}", , 6, eee | 


N 
; —— 


= 
a 


E r * 


* 1 
+. oa 7 945 2548 ae > eo ore W ee 


i. thei COTE; to waft up t their |+ 
5 


the third. After which his judgment w 


O VE. 


bodies, which are in others ele iy f. 
hinder legs; we have not * experi 


- Ol en-pris'd. by Hed, lets the night 
And day, that lengthen' d in the * . 
Shortens till winter, and is. loſt in night. Creed, 
Ovrxroise, 0-wir-poiz. . / [from the 
verb.] Preponderant weight. 
Horace, in his firſt and ſecond book of 
was {tl riſing, but came not to his meridian vl 
as an vere 
Paiſe to his imagination. He grew too cautious 
to he bold enough, for he deſcended in his „ad 
by, flow. degrees. ” Dry, 
Some over-poiſe of ſway, by turns they ſhare, 
In peace the people, and the prince in war, U 
To OVER TOWER, 6-vir-pow:-tir. v. a. [over 
and'powwer.} To be predominant over; tq 
en by ſuperiority. 
ow in danger try'd, now known in arm 
Not to be ewer=prwer'd. Milton's Paral; iſe Lal. 
As much light. over-pozvers the eye, 10 they 
who have weak eyes, when the ground is covered 
; 58 ſnow, are wont to complain of too n 


wh Reaſon allows 2808 to be . Ty 5 
ay who governs the world, who knows al 
things, and can do all things; Tad can neither be 

ſurpriſed nor ver- ,j,md . South, 
 " Aﬀeer the death of Craffus, Pompey found kin. 
ſelf outwitted by Cæſar; he broke with him, 
over · poæbered him in the ſenate, and cauſed many 
unjuſt (decrees to paſs againſt him. Drytn, 
The hiſtorians make theſe mountains the fad. 
ards of the riſe of the water; which they could 
never have been, had they not been ſtanding hen 
it did ſo riſc and over-power the earth. Hoodward, 
Inſpiration is, when ſuch an ove-porvering im- 
n any propoſition is made upon the mind 

: himſelf, that gives a convincing and in, 

dubitable evidence of the truth and divinity ol it. 
qe Watts's Logic. 
7 . 88, . oy hw 
and prefs.]. To bear upon wh irreſiſtible 
force; to overwhelm ; to cruſh. 
Having an excellent horſe under him, when he 
was-over-preſſed by ſome, he avoided them. Siduy, 
Michael's arm main promontories flung, 
And over-preſs a. whole legions weak with fin, 
Roſcontmon, 
When a prince enters. on a war, he ought m · 
turely to conſider whether his coffers be full, kis 


people rich by a long peace and free trade, not 


: overepreſſed with. many burthenſome taxcs. Sreift 


'To OvERPRY'ZB, O'-rhr-priz”. v. a. lou 
and prize} To value at too high price, 
\ Parents over-prize their children, while they 
behold than — the n of affection. 


Mellin. 

Ovenns' Nx; Gür rank adj. lover and 
rank.] Too rank. 

It produces over-ront binds. Moriiner. 


7 OERRATe, &vir-ri%t. v. 4. [over and 
rate.] To rate at too much 
While vainſhows and ſcenes vou over-rate, 7 

Tis to be fear d, 
That as a fire the bender houfe o'erthrew, 
Machines and tempeſts will deftroy the new, Dr 
To avoid the temptations of poverty, it con- 
cerns us not to over-rate the conveniences of our 
ſtation, and in eſtimating the proportion fit for us, 
to ſix it rather low than high; for our deſires wil 
— bepropertionedto our wants, real or imagina), 
and our temptations to our deſtire. Ngo. 


2 On Len, e v. 4. lau 


and reach.} | 
1. To riſe above. 


The mountains of ede At wi 5, 3 


_ over-reach and ſurmount all winds and clo 


Sixteen hundred years after the earth was m 


it was over-flowed. in a deluge of 755 


iment. Brow, | 


4a «a 
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= Forbidding oppreſſion, defrauding and over- 


rr ge of any other wr 


f 2 OVERRE'ACHER, 6-var-r &"tsh-ur. Re fe am 


BS 7 Ovennt'aD, 6-vir-r&d. v. a. lever and 


ona, 0-rhr-ri' pn. v. 4. lover 


FE Hanging the head with Ceres? plentegus load *Shat. | 
e Overro'AsT, -0-vir-ro"st. v. a. [over 


3 


= 
- = 
e 
> * 
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- 
* 


Tagacious man is ſaid to have a 
lere de cruel than man, if he ſee himſelf | 


ereunto he ſhould be ſubject? 
FT \' Hooker. 


» „ 


6 | fs over=reach- 
that it wants matter to prevent ſo gro — 


Shanie to be overcome, or over-reach'd, . 
Would utmoſt vigour raiſe, and rais'd unite. Milt. 
"A man who had been matchleſs held 

In cunning, over-reach'd where leaſt he thought, 
To ſave his credit, and for very ſpight 
Still will be tempting him whofoils him ſtill. Milt. 
There is no pleaſanter encounter than a trial of 
ſeill betwixt ſkarpers to ouer- reach one another. 

1 | SE L' Eftrange.” 


** 


reaching one another perfidiouſneſs and treachery. 
A beds Ba Tillotfon, | 

We may no more ſue for them than we can 
tella lie, orfwear an unlawful oath, or ever-reach 


greſſion. |  Kettleworth. 

Such a principle is ambition, or a deſire of 
fame, by which many vicious men are over-reachrd, 
and engaged contrary to their natural inclinations 
in a glorious and laudable courſe of action. Adil. 


John had got an impreſſion that Lewis was ſo | 


deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to ven- | 
ture himſelf alone with him; at laſt he took 
heart of grace; let him come up, quoth he, it is 
but flicking to my point, and he can never over- 
reach me. „„ af F. Bull. 


E | 1 OvzrartAcn, 6&-virretsh. v. 1. A horſe | 


is. ſaid to over-reach, when he brings his 
binder feet too far forwards, and firikes his 
toes againſt his fore-ſhoes. Farrier's Di#. 


| 


over-reach.] A cheat; a deceiver. 


read.] To peruſe. 


I The contents of this is the return of the duke ; 


= you ſhall anon ober- read it at your pleaſure, Shake. | 
== 7 Over-rxe'D, 0-vur'-red. v. a, [over and | 


* ” 


red.) To ſmear with red. 
Prick thy face and eper-red thy fear, | 
Thou lily-liyer'd boy; _ Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


and ripen.] To make too ripe. —_ 
hy drops my lord, like cver-ripen'd corn, 


and ragt.] To roaft. too much. 


. 1 8 8 7 : » 7 I 
\ ?Twas burtit-and dried away, 


vince of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 


We; Phi feed it with weh oner-roafed fleſh, Shak. | 
We 7 OrekRv'LE,-virrei.v.e. Lope and rule. 
To influence with predominant power; to 


* 


ſuperiour in authority. 1 
Which humour perceiving to over-rule me; I | 
ſtrave againſt Pb e 
That which'the church by her eceleſiaſtical au- 
thority ſhall probably think and deſire to be true 
er good, muſt. in congruity of reaſon over-rule all 
«ther inferior arguments whatſoever. .. - Hooker. . 


- .. Except our own private, and but probable -re- | 
ſolutions, be b —— | 


| y the law of publick detcrminations 


Wu, we take away all poſſibility of ſociable | 


le in the World, „ SOT -HTooker. 
* i they be ſuch as will be over-ruled with 
ame one, hom they dare not diſpleaſe? Vubisgiſie. 
a. paſſion and animoſity over=ruled his con- 
1 F 1 1 ar 4+, Clarendon. 
2 wiſe man ſhall ver- rule his ſtars, and have a 
poet <r influence upon bis own content, than all the 


1% 


'OVE- 


He's ated by a paſſion which abfolutely over- | 


vuler him; and ſo can no more recover himſelf, 
than a bowl rolling down an hill ſtop itfelf in 
- the midſt of its career. e SBoptb. 
Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon 
unequal encounters; unleſs where they are obliged 
by an over-rulivg impulſe of confcience and duty. 
1 . . * £* Eftrange. 
Aman may, by the influence of an over-raling 
planet, be inclined to luſt, and yet by the force af 
reaſon overcome that bad influence, _, Swift, 
2. To govern with high authority; to ſuper- 
ingen e 
Wherefore does he not now come forth and 
_ openly v er-rule, as in other matters he is accuſ- 
tomedꝰ ö Hayrvard. 
3. To ſuperſede: as in law to over-rule a 
plea, is to reject it as incompetent. 


Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings | - 


'a Corniſh acre, and four Corniſh acres a knight's 
fee. But this rule is coer-ruled to a greater or 
leſſer quantity, according to the fruitſulneſs or 
barrenneſs of the ſoil, Carew, 
To OVERRUN, 0-vur-ran', v. a. Lover and run.) 
1. To haraſs by incurſions; to ravage; to 
rove over in a hoſtile manner, _ ON, 
Thoſe barbarous nations that over-ran the world, 

- poſſeſſed thoſe dominions, whereof they are now 
ſo called. B ©... Spenſer. 

: Till the tears ſhe ſhed, _ | 


Like envious floods o er-ran her lovely face, 
She was the faireſt creature in the world. Shakz/p. 
They err, who count it glorious to ſubdue 
By conqueſt far and wide, to over-run a 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
. Great cities by aſſault. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
3 15 nne 533 
Their fainting foes to ſhameful flight compell'd, 
And with reſiſtleſs force o er- run the field. Dryden. 
Guſtayus Adolphus could not enter this part of 
he empire after having over-run moſt of the reſt. 
' e Sohn 0h e. 


1 


A commonwealth may be over-run by a power- | 


ful neighbour,” which may produce bad conſe- 
quences upon your trade and liberty. Szoif's Mi/c. 
2. To out- run; to paſs behind. 
Pyrocles being come to ſixteen, over-run his age 
in growth, ſtrength, and all things following it, 
that not Muſidorus could perform any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength 
more nimbly, or become the delivery more grace- 
fully, or employ all more virtuouſly. Sidney. 
BRAT | We may uta 1 4 
By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over- running. | Sbaleſp. 


”- 


Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and over- 
ran Cuſhi. 2 Samuel, XVtil. 23. 
Galilæus noteth, that if an open trough, where- 


low, the water gathereth upon an heap towards the 
hinder end, where the motion began; which. he 
ſuppoſeth, holding, the motion of the earth to be 
the cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean; 
becauſe the earth over-runneth the water. Bacon, 
3. To overſpread; to cover all over. | 
Wich an over-running flood he will make an 
utter end of the place. Wabun, i. 8. 
This diſpoſition af the parts of the earth, ſuews 
us the foot-ſteps of ſome kind of xuin which hap- 
pened in ſuch a way, that at the ſame time a ge- 
neral Hood of waters would neceſſarily over-run the 
whole earth“ ts WE ways. 6% Barwek, | 


And now the lovely face but half appears, [ 


there is none, is much the ſame with betraying | 


people into an opinion, chat they are in a virtuous 
and happy ſtate, when they are over- run with paſ- 


_ = purfit-and | 8 in water is, be driven ſaſter than the water can fol- 
Wa better twere, that both of us did faſt, | 


* 


is tears defac'd the ſurface of the Well, ** | 


OVE 


Mere it not for the inceſſant labours of this in- 
Aduſtrious animal, Egypt would be. ever-run with 
crocodiles. f N '- * Addiſon. 

Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not 
want ſprings as were convenient for it; nor be 
over-run With them, and affofd little or nothing 
elſe; but a ſupply every where ſuitable to the ne- 

> ceſhtics of each climate and region of the globe. 
NA . Woedzward's Natural Hiſtory. 

5. To injure by treading down. Rte 

6- Among printers, to be obliged to change 


* 


correcting, by reaſon of the inſertions. 
To 'OVERRU N, 0-vir-rim', v. mn, To over- 
flow; to be more than full. | 
Though you have left me, 
Vet ſtill my foul der- with fondneſs towards 
CCC 
Cattle in incloſures ſhall always have freſh paſ- 
ture, that now is all trampled and over-run, Spenſer. 
To OveRSE'E, 0-var-8&. v. a. [over and fee.] 
r. To ſuperintend; to overlook. | 
. He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 
And tutors nouriture to overſee, .. 
She without noiſe will overſee - 
His children and his family. Dryden. 
2. To overlook; to paſs by unheeded; ts 
omit. 3 AREA wy 
| who reſolve to'overſee 
No lucky opportunity, 
Will go to council to.adviſe 
Which way t' encounter, or ſurprife. MHudibras. 
OveRrse'EN, 0-var-8&n. part. [from over/ce.)] 
_- Miſtaken; deceived. ATED | 
A common received error is never utterly overs 
thrown, till ſuch time as we go from ſigns unto 


thereof common unto all, whereby it may clearly 
appear how it hath come to paſs that ſo many have 
been overſeen. +1 +. | Hooker. 
Such overſeers, as the overſeers of this build- 
ing, would be ſo overſcen as to make that which 
' 18.narrower, contain that which is larger. Holyday. 

T bey rather obſerved what he had done and 


_ 


been overſzen in doing. Clarendon. 


1. One who overlooks; a ſuperintendent. 
here are in the world certain voluntary over- 
ſeers of all books, whoſe cenſure would fall ſharp 
OPS ii BOS 1 C8 Hooker. 
© __ Jehiel and Azariah were ove/eers unto Cononiah. 
JI To entertain, a gueſt, with what a care 
Wan'd he his houſhald ornaments prepare; 
Haraſs his ſervants, and as oberer ſtand; 
To keep them working with a threat'ning wand. 
Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 
2. An officer who has the care of the parochial 


| proviſion for the poor. 


The church-wardens: and/oveyſeers of the poor 
might find it poſſible to diſcharge their duties, 
whereas now in the greater out- pari ſnes many of the 


pPoorer pariſhioners, through neglect, do periſh for 
| _ want of ſome heedfuleye to overlook them. Graunt. 


To\'OveRsE'T, 0-var-86t". w.a. [over and et.) 
. To turn bottom upwards ; to throw off 
the baſis; to ſubvert. | 42: 


& 


It is forced through the hiatuss at the bottom 
of the ſea with ſuch vehemence, thatit puts the 


is not the leaſt breath of wind ;. overſctting Kips 
in the harbours, and ſinking them.  #oodewerd. 
| lo the conſederacy exert.icfell, as much to 
annoy the enemy, as they do for their: defence, 
we might bear them down. with the weight of our 
ae boch enges the whole, power of r. 


a " 


ſion, and drowned ia their luſts,  £Eſrange.[ 


2. To throw out of regularity, _ © 


PIE 


the diſpoſition of the lines and words in 


char. 


cauſes, and Thew ſome manifeſt root or fountain 


- ſuffered for the king and for his country, without 
farther enquiring what he had omitted to do, or 


OversE'Er, ö-vür-ss“ ür. 1. . (from overſee.} 5 


Chronicles, 


The ſailors maſter'd, and the Hip get, Birds. 


ſea into horrible perturbation, even when there 
_ — 2 | , { + RY h | even when there 
. Oer-ran with wrinkles and deform'd with tears. a 


. Audiſon. 
4. To miſchief by great numbers; to peſter. 
I 0o flatter fouliſn men into a hope of liſe where 
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O 


3 it eel city; for it ſo ſwelled his ſoul, 


that ever afterwards i it was 25 to be over ger with | 


vani p Dryden. 
75 Orzxsz- , 8- vür⸗ sat v. n. To fall off 
the baſis; to turn upfide down. 

Part of the weight will be under the ere, 
which will ſo far counter poĩiſe what is above it, that 


it will very much prevent the over-/ztting. Mortim. 


| To OversH&ve, 6-var-shYVd. v. a. Lover and 


— 


PO. 


© Miſtake; errour. 


Sade. To cover with any thing that cauſes 
' darkneſs,” ' 
Dark cloudy death »'er-ſdades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us. Shateſs. 
No great and mighty ſubject might eelipſe or 
5 the imperial power. Bacon. 
If a wood of leaves o erſbude the tree, | 
In vain the hind ſhall vex the threſhing floor, 
For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore. Dryd. 
. Should we mix our friendly talk, | 
{ Oer-ſpaded in that fav'rite walk; 
Both pleas'd with allwe thought we wanted. Prior 
To OyvERSNHA DOW, 6-vir-shid'-d6. v. a. 
lover and /hadow.] | | 
1. To throw a ſhadow over any thing. 
Meeds choak and over-/badow the corn, and 
bear it down, or ſtarve and deprive it of nouriſh- 


ment. Bacon, 
r 
Let the Amp of thy dull breath 
Over-ſoadow e ven the ſſiade, | 
And make darkneſs ſelf afraid. Craſtore. | 


Darkneſs muſt over: ,in all his bounds, 
Palpable darkneſs, and blot out three days. Milton. 

2, TO ſhelter; to protect ; to cover with 
- ON influence. / þ 51 

My over-ſbadoxving ſpirit and might, with thee 

I ſend. along: ride forth, and bid the deep + 

Within appointed bounds.: Milton's Parad; iſe Loft 

On her ſhould come 
TT he holy ghoſt, and the Pe 1 the higheſt | 
 Ofer-ſfbadow her. ; Milton. 


F " 


iT „ OvEASHwvoor, Nrör aht t. v. 1. over nc 1 


_ ſhoot.) To fly beyond the mark. 
Often it drops, or over-/boots' by the diſpropor- 
tions of diſtance or application. Collier on Reaſon. 


7⁰ OvxxsROor, 6-viur-sh&#t, v. a. 


1. 10 ſhoot beyond the marx. 
Every inordinate appetite defeats its own n Cari. 
5 by over ſpoot ing the mark it it aims a We | 
a. 10 paſs ſwiſtly-over. 
High- rais'd on fortune” shill, new af 4 3 he ſpies, 
0 Roote the valley which beneath him lies, 
Forgets the depths between, ane travels with his 
eyes. Feen +, Marte. 


too far; to aſlert too much. 
Leave it to themſelves to conſider, . they | 


inſt Catiline ruined the conful; 


1 


w [With: the plea pronoun. J. To venture | 


have in this point or not overfbot themſelves ; which 
is quickly done, even when ou”. ie is moſt 


ſincere. 
In finding fault . I doubt me, you 
ſhall much overſbobt young,, and make me the 
more diflike your her” diflikes of that govern- 
ment. | 
For any thing that can learn of them, you have 
N. "hitgifte. || 


— yourſelf in reckoning. 
4. [from rk 


O'veErsIGHT, / e ne 
and febt.] 6 
1. Su "hy gr rr 


ey-gave. the money, 
den had the-ovFeght of the houſe. 


*# 


* 


2 Kings, Xil, 


- given; not by conftraivt, but walngly, I Peter, 
Amongſt ſo many huge Nannen a8 che infinite | 
bange St. Auguſtine bave brought forth, what 
one hath gotten greater love, commendation, and | 
benen than the book Whetein he carefully owns | 
dis waer let e condemrieth them 
9 | _—_ - LEM: 


& 


9 
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Hooker. . 


83 


. Spenſer an Treland. 


* 
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* 


ö 


] 


. 
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"ab old unto them if ji 
 .-"Gothes; or ſome other which did 


Feed the flock of God, taking the over-/ipbt | 


1 
2 


ü 


3. To eſcape. 


1 


1 


OVE 


« of their adverſaries over-/igbt. | 
Not ſo his ſon, he mark'd this over-ſog ht, - 


And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. Pope. 


To OvERSTZE, 6-var-sl'z. v. a. {over and | 


| To OveraTa RE, 8 er. "4 
j 
2e 4 
thoſe that dwell on low levels. Sandys's Journey. 1 


He. 
1 ſurpaſs i in bulk. | 
Ihoſe bred in a mountainous country, over- 
2. [Over and e, a compoſt with which 
maſons cover walls.] To plaſter over. 
He, thus „'ergſiz d with coagulate gore, | 
Old grandfire Priam ſeeks. Shateſp. Hamlet. 


They watch their opportunity to take advantage 
Kettlewell. 


To Oversx1'?, 6-vur-sklp'. v. a. [over and 


Ae. - 

I, To paſs by leaping, _ - 

Preſume not, ye that are hep, to make your- 
ſelves guides of them that ſhould guide you; nei- 
ther ſeek ye to 2 1 the is, which they about 
you have pitched. 

2. To paſs . 

Mark if to get them me ber- ſt ip the reſt, 


—_——@___. 


Mark if ſhe read them tice, or kiſs the 1 | 


+ "a 


When that hour „er- tips me in the A 
Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy ſake; 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me, 
Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i* th* mind; 
But then the mind much ſuff rance does o'erſhip, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowſhip. Shak, 


To OvERSLE'EP, 0-vur-sle'p. v. a. lever and 


ſleep.) © To ſleep too long. 
To OyER STI“, 6-var-slp'/, v. a. 1 and 


5 1 ] = paſs undone, unnoticed, or un- 
ey 
The 5 eſs of the Juſtices in impoſing this 


rate, or the negligence of the conſtables in collect- 
ing it, or the backwardneſs of the inhabitants in 
paying the ſame, over Nip ped the time. Care ro. 
He that hath over-Hipt ſuch opportunities, is to 
| bewail and retrieve them betimes... Hammond. 
It were injurious to «ver-/lip a noble act in the 
duke during this employment, which I mutt cele- 
brate above all his expences. | Motlon. 


To Over SNOW, 6-vir-snd...v, a. | Lover and 


Me To cover with ſnow. 
Theſe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 


Exe age 27 my ner ves, or time o er. ſno⁊o 4 


my head. Dryden s LEnets, 


ap 'LD, &'-viar- s8 Id. part. {from overſel.) 
Sold at too high a price. 

Life with ecaſe J can diſclaim, i 

And chink'} it over-/o/d to purchaſe fame. Dryden. 


| OvEr80'oN, & vür- sd“ n. adv. [over 2 vs. } 


— 


- Too ſoon. 
Ihe lad may prove well enough, if he over-/oon 
think not too well of himſelf, and will bear away 


that he heareth of bis elders, Sidney. 
OvERSPE' NT, ö-vür-spën't. part. ſover and 
ſpend.) Wearied; haraſſed; forcipent. 


The verb overſdend i is not uſed. 
Theſtylis wild thyme and garlick beats, 3 


For harveſt-hinds, „ enſpent with toil and heats. Dryd. | 


To OvERSPRE AD, 6-vir-8pred; ©. 4. [over 
and fpread:] To cover over; "to" fill; to 
ſcatter over.. 

Whether Hey were Spain, Gauls, Abibans, 


Chriſtendom, it is impoſſible to affirm.” © - Spen/er. 


overſpread all 


Of the three ſons of Noah was the whole earth 


ee, WE C477 512 As 
Darkneſs Europe's "Ps did overſpread, 


From lazy cells, where foperſticies bred. bene 1 
Not a deluge that only over -· run ſome particular | 


region; but that cverſpread the face of the whole 
9 en Ow wh 1 den g. alt to weſt. 


233 81 $I 1 28 35 


| 


Hale. 5 


Sbaleſp. Two Gentlemen if Verena. 5 


"= 


* 


=_y 


 Gengfts, ix. NY ; 1 


e. | 


N 


E Ornss ron, 8. vür-stök'. v. a, 


— 


_ 


5 


a | 
; OVE 
To Kd ſandy e warn nd. v. 4. 
and fand 0 and too much u 
ditions. Pon cor. 
-Her's they mall . — you refuſe the Price; 
What madman would 0 and his DIE 551 


Jare.] To ſtare wildly. ora 
Some warlike fign ay 4 be uſed; either a 
venly buſkin, or an overfaring. frounced head, 


Aſchan, 


fiock.} To fill too full; to an i * 


_ Had the world been eternal, it muſt long er 
e 

this have been over/tocked, and ne too narrgy 
for the inhabitants. Wilks, 

If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, wa 
ſhould have been 'overflocked with medals of th; 
nature. Adiiſn 

Some biſhop,- not exerflacked with relations 0 
attached to favourites, below ſome inconſideralk 
bene. Sulf, 

Since we are ſo Nome: upon enlarging our flocks, 
it may be worth eaquiring what we ſhall do with 
our wool, in caſe Barnſtaple ſhould be ever or. 
Hoc ted. Suif. 

7 OveesTo' RE, &var-st&'r. v. a. [over and 
flore.) To ſtore with too much, 

Fiſhes are more numerous than beaſts or birds 
as appears by their numerous ſpawn; and if al 
- theſe ſhould come to maturity, even the ocean it. 

felt would have been long ſince overſtored with fiſh, 

Hal. 

To See r 6 ör-eträ“ n. vV. u. ſoter 
and rain. 1 To make too violent efforts, 

Craſſas loſt himſelf, his equipage, and his army, 

by overſiraining for the Parthian gold. Collier. 
He wiſhed all painters would imprint this leſſon 

deeply in their memory, that with coer/raining 

and-carneſtneſsof finiſhing their pieces, they often 

did them more harm than good. Dryden's Dufrs, 

To OVERSTRA” IN, O'-vur-stri'n, v. a, To 
ſtretch too far. 

Confeſſors were apt to overſtrain their prixi- 
leges, in which St. Cy prian made a notable ſtand 
againſt them. Avi. 

To OVERSWA'Y, &vir-ew?'. W A. [over and 
ua.] To over- rule; to bear down. 

When they are the major part of a generd 
aſſembly, then their voices being more in num- 
ber, muſt ; everſeoay their judgments who are tever, 

Hecker, 

1 command 0 ere our order. Shakeſp 
1 Some great aud Powerful nations ver tht 
reſt. Ea 

To ewe, &-var-ew8l'. v. a. (ne 
and fevell;} To riſe above. 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o er/eocl] the cup; 
1 cannot drink too much of Brutus! love. SH 

When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 
| Doth over/well, be breaks with hideous fall, Taf. 


O'verT,-6-vert. adj. lowvert, Fr.] Open; 
5 rann? nn. | 
To vouch this, is no proof, 
Withoat more certain and more overt teſt, 
| Than theſe thin habits and poor likelihoods, Sh 
vert and apparent virtues bring forth praiſe; 
- ae: there be ſecret and hidden virtucs that bring 
dont. fortune; certain deliveries of a man's {elf 
Hara. 
{dy reoulſs. at t Hull, was the firſt overt eſſa to 
" be made how patiently 1 could bear the loſs of m7 
e 8 King Ch barlts 
-  - *Fhe deſign of their JeſtroQion may have bern 
projected in the dark; but when all was nie 
their enemies proceeded to ſo many overt 395 u 
the face of the nation, that it was obvious ® 
5 cn! meaneſt. Saf 
Whhereas human ls can ch no farther chan 
to feſtrain the ouert action, religion ce 


A n 12 8 5 o wh 


0 72 


r ß fa TT 


f | To of ething going 
EDT 1 4 
1 Ss dert not a longer ſo near her con- | 
£1 ges leſt ber plagues 1 ſuddenly overtake us 
before we did ceaſe to be | 3p 


L | She might have been 0 +5717: 1 
4 Purſuit wo 
| 3 he winged vengeance overtake fach children. S Bl. 


g 1 will divide the ſpoil. 


; : | Will ont-ſtri ip hers; 
f : | A later bullet may eule, the nn _oy more, 


: | overtake him, before he has made his Py with 
10 ie by ſurpriſe. 


| ſpiritual reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meek - 


: 2 overtaken by any temptation, we. muſt labour to 
= | riſe 
and ſpeedy repentance. 


HS * ] To burthen with too heavy duties or 
== injunctions. 


- | ficulty, becauſe they were overtaſked. 
WT, 0v:rT4'x, 6-var-tak's. v. a. lover and 
tax. 

75 GER T HRO W, 6-var-thrd'. v. a. lover 
By and throw ; preter. overthrew 3 peſt. or { 
= thrown.} + oY OT 
=. To turn upſide down. 


WE wiſe overthrew the table when he had invited his 
_ #©;cnd; 15 


N 1 
. Tothrow down. 
I be overtbrown he rais'd, and as a berd 


| 4 E Drove them before him. 
. Io ruin; to demoliſh. 


5 His fatal hand my royal father ſlew. 


wn they ſurpris d, and ealily oerthrew. Dryden. | 
.. To deſtroy; to ſubvert ; to miſchief; to 
„ | 2. To excel ; to ſa 


B - Thov walkeſt in peril of thy overtbrowing. 


| OvexTuro'w, 3-rar-thrd', LE 4 [from the, 


Ec Ruin; deſtruction. 


| but by a ſpecial refined ſet of ogra believers. 


O0 VE 
nr y, N vert y. "adv. [from the ad- 


Openly. 
* &-vir-th'k. 3 8 


_—_— 


a. [over and | 


*. 


ate. ] h any thing by purſuit ; to come 
w_— 


n 
* 


rtakers with * ſins. ö 


1 


this at over-night, | 
If Thad given — and yet ſhe writes 


Shak. | 
1 hall ſee . | 


uld be but vain 


ſ; 25 I will purſue, I will vertale, 
1 2 | Brodur, xv. 9. 


| 

| 

, more earneſtly eee, EM 
n as bullets flown before: 4 | 
| 


h wiſhes move a ſpeedy pace, +54 
We he ſoon o ertale thee in the chace. Deyd. 


How muſt he tremble for fear vengeance ſhould 


* 


If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 


| Galatians, vi. I. 
if it fall out, that through infirmity we. be 


in, and turn from one ſin to God by new 
7 | Perkins. 


„ Overrta'sx, ö-vür-täsk“. v. a. [over and 


That office is performed by the parts with dif- 
Harvey. 


To tax too heavily. 


Pittacus was a wiſe and valiant man, but: his 


M. Hans. 


When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 23 
Dryden. 
, To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh, , 


= Our endeavour is not ſo much to overtbrow them | 
wich whom we contend, as to vield them reaſon- 


| Hooker. | 
To Sujah next your conquering army drew, 


bring to nothing. 
She found means to ha ve us N to the kids,” 
as though we went about ſome practiſe to over- 


uin him in his own eſ tate. * + 
A Here's Glo'ſter _ © 

* 0 er · charging your free purſes with r des, | 
= That ſecks to overthrow religion. Shakeſp. 


Keddles. xiv. 13. 
God overthroweth the wicked for their wicked=- 


Proverbs. 
0 loſs of one in hear'p to judge of wile . 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew. Milton. 


verb.) 
1. The ſtate of being turned upfide down. 


Ol thole-cheiſtian oratories? the besides and | 
ruin is defired; not by infidets. pagans, or Turks, 


Hooker. 


[ 
F 
Z 


To OverTo' p, &var-tdp”. v. a 


5 Of blue Olympus. 


K 


They return again into Florida, to the murther 
"and cverthretu of their own countrymen,  Abbet. 
| Il ſerve my mortal foe, | 
The man who caus'd my country's overthrow. _ 

Broaden. 
3. Defeat ; 5 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, 
Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield; 
Both theſe conſpir'd poor reaſon's overthrow ;_ 
Falſe in myſelf, thus have 1 loſt the field. Sidney. | 
Quiet ſoul, depart ; 
For I have ſeen our enemies overthrow, Sha 
From theſe divers Scots feared more harm 
victory than- they found among their enemies 4 
their overthrow. Hayward. 


The theme is giv'n, and ſtrait the cauncil's calld, 
Whether he ſnould to Rome directly go, d 
To reap the fruit of the dire e ? 1 apa 
4+ Degradation. 
_ His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon . : 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shakeſp. 
OvErTHRO'WER, 6-var-thre'-ar. 1. /. [from 
overthrow.) He who overthrows. 
ov ERTHWA'RT, kad thwart. adj. e 
and thavart.] 
1. Oppofite; Oy over againſt. 
We whiſper, for fe 
Should hear us, and ae us to the government. 
Dryden. 
2. Croffing any thing perpendicularly. 
3. Perverſe; adverſe ; contradictious; croſs. 
To or three acts diſpoſed them to croſs and 
oppole any propoſition; and that overthwwart hu- 
mour was. diſcovered to rule in the breaſts: of 
many. C larendon. 
OveRTHWA'RT, &vir-thwirt. prep. Acroſs : 
as, be laid a plank overthwart the brook. 
This 1s the original uſe. 


1. Acroſs ; tranſverſely. 


The brawn of the thigh ſhall appear, by 8 li 


ing ſmall hair ſtrokes from the hip to the knee, 


2. Pervicaciouſſy; ; perverſely. 

OvERTHWA'RTNESS, ö- wür had. al. 1. fe 
[from overthwart.] 

1. Poſture acroſs. Pet; 

2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. e 


| OvErToO'oR, &var-thk' Pret. and part. 5 6. | 


of overtake. 
a. [over and top. ] 
1. Toriſe above; to raiſe the head above. 
- © Pile your duſt 1 upon the quick and dead, 
P o'er top old Pelion or the feyiſh head 
ö Shakeſd. Hamlt. 
In the dance the graceful goddeſs leads 
The * of e and N their heads. 


aſs. | 
Who ever yet 


Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 


10 . as the ſoul ertepr the body, ſo far its 
bi or rather nnn ä end thoſe | 
of the carcaſgm. Harvey 
3. To obſcure; to make of leſs importance 
by ſuperiour excellence. N 


topped by ſo great a conjunction. Bacon. 
One whom you love, 
Had champion kill'd, or trophy won, 
| Rether than thus be overtopt, ' 
Wou' d you not wiſh his laurels cropt? - | Swift. 


To OverTRY®, &-vuͤr- trip. v. a [over and 


In ſuch'a night, 21 


. * 


9 


1 e thedew, 


Poor Hannibal is maul'd, | j 


ar our overthwart neighbours | 


OverTHwa' KTL, 6-vir-thwAirt-Iy. adv. | 
[from overthevart.] xe 


ſhadowed-again overthwart. Peacham on Drawing. 


. Dryden. | 
| * OvxRLTA“Lux, ô-vür-val“- Id. v. a. fever 
and value.] To rate at too ng ks a Price. 


Have ood to charity, and diſplay d the effects id: fear, leſt 


| O'ertopping woman's power, dee Hen will, | 


Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of 2 
Europe, he ſhould now grow leſs, and: be. ober- 


pt trip] To trip over; to walk eder over. 
«4 


cs - 


And ſaw the lion's thadow ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmay d away. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ver. 


You had only in your ſilent judgment try 1 
Without more overture. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to conſidera- 
tion. 
Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, 
and made an overture unto him for obtaining of 
the ſovereign lordſhip thereof Davies on Ireland. 
All theſe fair overtures, made by men well 
cy for honeſt . could not take place. 
; Hayward. 
EY TN We with open breaſt 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 


Our overture, and turn not back perverſe, Milton. 
Withſtand the overtures of f ill, and be intent 
and ſerious in good. Fell. 


promoted all overtures towards accommodation 
with great importunity. Clarendon... 
If a convenient ſupply offers itſelf to be ſeiſed 
by force or gained by fraud, human nature per- 
ſuades usto hearken tothe inviting overture. Regers, , 
Suppoſe five hundred men propoſing, 1 
and voting according to their own little or muc 
reaſon, abundance of indigeſted and abortive, 
many F and fooliſh evertures would ariſe. 
| Sift. 


7d/Ove arvax, S ür - türn . v. a. (over and 
turn. 

1. To throw down ; $ to topple down 
ſubvert ; to ruin. 

. Hein wile ; in heart and, mighty i in firength— 
which removeth the mountains, and overturneth 

them in his anger. © . 
Theſe will ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes 

ſwallow up towns, and make a gn confuſion 

in nature. Burnet. 

This he obviates, by ſaying we ſee all the ideas 

in God; which is an anſwer to this objection, but. 


thoſe he has laid aſide, Locke. 

every ſtone that he had laid. Leſley. 
Ik we will not encourage publick works of be- 
neficence, till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall 
overturn What we help to build; there is no room. 


left for charity. Atterbury. 
08 monument of deathleſs A 
A woman's hand o'erturns. , Rowe. | 
2+ To over- power; to conquer. . 
Pain exceſſive overturns all patience. M. los. 


| OvERTUR'NER, ö&-vͤr- tür'n- ür. 2. /.. [from 
overturn} Subverter.. 

I have brought before you robber of the 

lick treaſure, an overturner of law and jnſtice, and 

the deſtruction of the Sicilian province. Swift. 


q 
{ 
N 
; 
1 


We have juſt cauſe to ſtand in 
by thus overwaluing their ſermons they make the 
price and eſtimation of keripture, other wiſe noti- 
I to fall. + Hooker. 


4 


O'vERTVRE, &'-ver-tshar. 1. J. e Fr} - 
1. Opening; Nen i diſcovery. 


* » 


'The earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, 


. 


ſuch an one as overturns his whole hypotheſis, and 
renders.it uſeleſs and as upintellgible, as any of 


But he comes round about a again, and overturns 


pub- 


T'& oviveulas human power i likewiſe apr f 


gument of human weakneſs... \ ©, 7 Holyday. 
To OvErver'L, L. rür- val. v. a. lover and : 
9 To cover.. | 
day begins to- break, and night is fied; 


| Whvlh pitchy wane — Shake. 


5 5 the major part 
To OverwaTCH, 06 


7 


[To Overvo're, 6-yir-v0't, v. a. [over and 
* vet To conquer by plurality of votes, * 
| The lords and commons by * be content to be 


vhouſes] Wel 
they had uſed each heir own freedom X:Charlesr. 


Wr-wotsh“ v. u. lover 4 : 
N 2 W e 1 5 


bens 5 
. „ 2 
8 I 
+ 
ac 
» * . : 
4 4 
. , . . j 1 * 
e * ? þ * 1 6 
4 % * 8 9 
* l a 
* " 
* 


ore 


Mor eus 18 di 
"Which 1 2 ners. 8 
Down ſrom his proppitig elbow drops his head, 


2 


. * 
Lk 7 79 * * N 


Diſſol v d in fleep, and ſhrinks within his bed. Dryd- 4 


'Overw&a/TCHED, wür- wötsh“-Ed. adi. 
Tired with too much watching. 
© While the dog hanted in the riyer, he bad 


withdrawn himſelf to pacify with ſleep his over- | 


watched eyes, | | Sidney. 
e Ky 8-vbr-we"k, abi. [ower and | 
_ wweak.] Too weak; too feeble. 


Paternal perſuaſious, after mankind began to 

forget the original giver of life, became in all | 

_ overaweet to. reſiſt the firſt inclination of evil; or 
after, ng it es babyual, to conſtrain it. 

1 Naleigb. 

To 8 g' tir-wi”- . t a. {over 

and aveary.] To ſubdue with fatigue. 
Might not Palinurus fall aſleep and drop into 


_ the ſea, having dene ag e 4 ? | 


To OvEeRWEA'THER, &-rtir-whth-hr. v. a. 
leer and aueather.] To batter by es 
of weather. . 

'. . How like a younker or a prodigal, 
The Kar fed bark puts from her native the; 
Hugg' d and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, 
With over-2veather'd ribs and ragged ſails, 
; Tp _ 1 beggar” d by. the arts wind! 
Sbaleſp. 


abeen. ] To think too highly ; z to think with 
© Arrogance. 


To reach beyond the truth of any thing in |. 


Bench efpecially in the opinion. of a man's (elf. 

| Hanmer. 

oft have 1 ſcen a hot » "crweening cur, SEE 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was with-held. 

Sbaleſp. 


: 


My niaſter hath ſent. for me, to whoſe feeling | 


WW. might be ſome allay, or I o'erween to 
think ſo. 
Laſn hence theſe ver weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives. Sal. 
My eye'stoo 66, 
1 my hand and e could equal them. 
4. Sbaleſp. 


Abe heed of emerancening, and compare. 


5 


udy the beſt and higheſt things that are, 


33 N thyſelf an humble thought retain, . 1 


They that ver wers, 
A4 at f hy growing virtues fret, Pee wo. 
„Neo anger nd in thee. .: 
Satan might have learnt | 
F Lefs veraeenjng, ſince he fail'd in . 
* Whoſe conſtant perſeverance overcame | 
* 2 hate er his cruel malice could invent, Ile 
No man is fo bold, raſh, and averweening of 


£5 \# +3 


1 Veen works; 39am] painter nde bad poo, * 


A. bs th 


. 8 Dryden. 
N though tounded neither on reaſon 
nor revelation? but riſing from the conceits 'of a 
- warmed or erte 
3 on the per ſuaſions and actions of men, than 
"ay or both together. 5 Locle. 
Men of fair minds and not 8 te the 


3 $i * x 


* "qportaneiing” of ſelfflattery, arc frequent y guilty | 


it:? and, in many caſes, one with amazement 
bean ide rguings, and 


__, 25 + worthy . to the vi- 
| 1 ce of reaſon, 1 . Tete. 
- Rowe enters ee pride... 0 
And Trandal eyer gaping wide, - Sip. 
Dagan ee LY; to A CT ATTY adv. \ 
7 i exverancen;Þ With too much ww 
Y — with toe bigh 5 
| Fo een, wi. 1 4. tov wn 
7 * 4 TY ä 


8 


1 


w To nr EN, 8. WOW wv. 1. [over and 


A | 


peacock” s feet with thy gay peacock's train; 3 


N. lon, 


brain, works more power- 12 meaning of the word, and therefore con- 


and is aſtoniſned at the obſti- 


» = 


my heart o ercucens too e ba 


IVE? 


1 


[1 


| 


| 


, 


35 5 


5 In tatter'd weeds with overnubelming bows; | 


DONE 


Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes of wit, procure, 
| "many times very great applauſe, but 
in the balance with that which the habit of —4 
e delivereth, they are ver weigbed. Hooker. 
My unſoil'd — of my) life, 
will fo your accuſation overeveigh, - 
That you ſhall ſtiſte in your own report. Shotefp. | 
 OvERWEYGHT, &-var-wate 1. J. lover and 1 
be Preponderance. 
ane, into water is but an n the | | 
"bas: in reſpe& of the water. Bacon Natural Hiſt. 
2 Overwue LM 6-vir-bwElm'. v. a. lever 
and avbelm.) 
1. To_crufh underneath ſomething violent | 


* 


1 
1 


2 


and weighty. 
., What ape this, where honeſt men, , 
Place at the hem, 8 
A ſca of ſome foul month or pen, Pa 
Shall overwhelm? 7 bY on. 


Back do toſs theſe treaſons to hy head, 
With the hell hated lie oerwhelm thy heart. Shak. 
How trifling an apprehenſion is the ſhame of | 
being laughed at by fools, when compared with | 
that everlaſting ſhame- and aſtoniſhment which | 
ſhall overwhelm the finner, when he _ appear 
| before the tribunal of Chriſt? \ Rogers. | 
Blind they rejoice, though now,oven now wy 
fall; 
Death haſtes amain; one hour 0 nobel them | 


ba 4 L..£4Y 


IE ze "Pope. 
2. To overlook gloomily. 
Leet the brow de hhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock | 
0 'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe.” 88aky. 
An apothecary late noted, 


Culling of ſimples. Shakeſp. 2 and Ful iet. 


OVERWHELMINGLY; '-vur+ hw&l-ming-ly. L. 


In ſuch a man- 


adv. [from overwhelm 
Inelegant, and not 


ner as to re 
in uſe bs 2272 


in any known ſin, nor impertinently betray their 
ſouls to ruin for that which they call light and 


trivial; which is ſo indeed in reſpect of the ac- | 


queſt, but overwhelmingly pondcrous:! in regard of 
the pernicious conſequents. 
Overwi's E, 3. vür-wrs. adj.. lower and wiſe)| 
Wiſe to affectation. 
Make not thyſelf orerwöiſe. 
OverwRovu'GHT, Her- rd “t. POO: res: 
and evrouvght.} / 2 
I. « Laboured too much. | 
Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that he las & not 
when to give over. A work 
as. well as under wrought: to much labour often 
takes away the ſpirit, by adding to the poliſhing; 
ſa that chere remains nothing hut a dull correct- 


SF 
4 


ER ” 


Men ſhould not PANTY themfclyes one mbjute | 


Decay of Fiety. | 


Fel wit. 16. 


written augbt. See Avon 


1. [Preterite of awe.] Owed; was b 
4 pay; have been indebted. ound to 


2. To be obliged by duty. 


| To be fit; to be neceſſary. 
may be overwrought, | 


. neſs, a piece eee mens orable faults, but 

with ſew beauties. { Wy 25s oh yen 
2. Worked all over. „„ 

Of Gothick ſtructute was the northern ſide, 

0 r wich ammamanes of barbarous pride. g 

Pope. 

3. It has i in Shakeſpeare a ſeaſe witch l know! 

not well how to reconcile to the original 


dlude it miſprinted for err, 6 . ar 
j is, e e or cheated. 
e By ſome Gig E . 
The villain is ere of all my money; 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage. wo — 094 
osten, 95 ene Part. Ke pore and | 
orn.] 5 
1. Worn out; ſubdued by toil 1 
With watching ob u, with cares 


19% Ought is both of | the- preſent and pal 


| 


1 Ovr PAROUS, 6- 


om vous, Febr. 


Ovour, At. 2. J. laphir, 


1 
* 


| A name of weight of different value in 


GUN 


7 pris Amo 


Amid, whoſe fruit nag them dwelt 


ripe, not 56+ _ I 


Fairfag, 
—— — 
t is not 0 weighty neceſſity + 
one Way or. the other, as ſome nba ag. 


, againſt che immateriality of the £ 
forward to make the world e 0 0 


tha 
Sax. This word is therefore -ach ebe 
J 
nat nothing. J Any thing; | 
; wr cn 16 eee can underſtand, 
33 e bare Engliſh pale, in w 
52 not the 2 10 g. ge 

He aiked him if he ſaw ought, Mart „viii * 
To do ought good never will he our talk; "3 
But ever to do ill our ſole delight. 

» Univerſal Lord ! be bounteous ſtill 
10 give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather 'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpcls the dark. Mila 


over, Wt, verb imperſe® ; in the free 
perſon oughteſt. [This word the etymc 
- gilts make the preterite of ove, but it by 
often a preſent ſignification.) 


us. adj, 


Afi, 


| Apprehending the occaſion, J will add a cn. 
_ tinuance to that happy motion, and beſides gin 
you ſome tribute of We love and duty I long hare 

| : YOu. - Spelman, 
This blood which men by treaſon ſought, 
That followed, fir, which to myſelf I ougly, Dx 


Tinab). 
 Epbijum, 


Know how thou oughte/ to behave, 
Speak boldly as L ought to ſpeak, 
She acts juſt as ſhe ovght, 

But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought, 


Judges ovght to remember, that their office bo 
| interpret law, and not to make or give law. Za, 
We ought to profeſs our dependance upon him, 
and our obligations to him for the good things we 
enjoy. We oupht to. publiſh to the world our 
ſenſe of his goodneſs with the voice of praiſe, and 
tell of all his wondrous works. We ought to cans 
fort his ſervants and children in their affl;tions 
and relieve his poor diſtreſſed members in thei 
manifold neceſſities, for he that giveth alms, fr 
erificeth praiſe. Nelſa, 
. Fheſe things ought not ſo to be. Jann 
It; 1 r. qugbt . to be taught, it mult be to 
one thar'can ſpeak the language already. La 
war Applied to: -perſons it has a ſenſe not ealily } 
"Explained. To be fit, or neceſſary that he 


mould. 
Ougbt not Chriſt os hoe faffered?. - 1a 


, tenſes, and of all perſons except the ſecoud 
" fingular. Lew 
Owvirorn, 6 vg. Hürm. adj. {owum and form, 
Lat.] Having the ſhape of an egg. 
This notion. of the mundane egg, or that the 
world was form, hath been the ſenſe and ku. 
guage of all anti uity. ä 
p per- bs, adj. [oven and 
pario, Lat.] Bringing forth eggs not 
Mparous. 
That fiſhes and birds ſhould be ovipartur, f 
”— fign of providence. More's Ant. againf Athej® 
Birds and u, creatures haye eggs en 
at firſt 8 0 them to ſerve f for mas 


years jayipg., 
| OUNCE, duns. u. 7. . ee Fr. uncia, La 
ferent denominations of weight. 10 wo 
weight, an ounce is twenty penny-welghts 


1 I had laid me downts-relt. * "Dri den., 
yy De Tag 
2 — jealous o eren widow an here, 1 
Ae mg goflips in this monzrrhy. My 
Oral RED, . he 80 
ear Too'old,; © en 4 8 


— "of by; 
_ | 


: auf weit * az The - 


on 


e ena, * 
* e | 
he drope3t for his country- 


| | a * 
| 3 a Heigheth one ounce twenty- 
| Fe . ſponge” being wet; weigheth 


l betwreen. a panther and a cat, 
| i= | 


The libbard, nn ; Wake mole! "290 
| $54 the crumbled — above them threw 


In hillocks- 
Porns, of, 1. ſo 


Ho: Page and my little ſon, well dress |. 


urchios bes and fairies green and white. 
; þ Like ee . Shokep. 
3 " do nn, & fa. ah. 


Ie [auf Teut.] A fairy; ; 


[From pb Elfiſn. 
Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, - 
ve moon-ſhine revellers and ſhades of night, © 
I 
= Auend jour effice- 5 

| Pos our. pron. poſe. [upe, Sax. | | f 
49 Pertaining to us; 5x et to us. 1 
N : 

i 


Lead ber firſt battle, brave Macduff, and we 
ball take upon us what elſe remains. Sbalg 
= Our vit is given almighty God to know, * 
= ur will is given to love him being known; 

= But God could not be known to us below, 

WS But by his works which Wong the kale are 
A ſhown. 

= So 1n our little aue this ſoul of ours 

Being only one, and to one body ty d. 
Dotz uſe on divers objects divers powers, 
Add ſo are her effects diverſify d. 5 "FF "Davies. 
= Our ſoul is the very ſame being i it "R yeſterday, 
ut year, twenty years ago. Heattie. 
When the ſubſtantive goes before,. it, is 
E written ours. | 

| Edmund, whoſe virtue in this wear. : 


2 un 


© Davies, 
He ours, who Cer thou art 

t the Grecks. 

F Tazallan, hook by Montezuma': ; powers, . 

[ Has, to refill his forces, call d in gurt. Dryden. | 


Y $0 that the is by double title thine. 


r. AF 100. +7 Kettlewbrth: 
Reading 8 the mind only with materials 


i is not enough to cram ourſelves with a 


bun, they will not give us ſtrength. Locke. 
& Their organs are better difpoſed- than our, for 
pig 1 een from 8 objects. 
| 9 + Atterbury. 
WURSE LY E 3, able A reciprocal prontin. 
the plural of helf. * 5 | 
way of emphaſis or oppoſition; + 
i unſelves might diſtinctly number in worde 
L farther than we uſually do, would we 
* but ſome fit gedaminatians to ſignify | 


| Vs; not others, in the: e 

meta in ourſelues, while on ourſelues we! ſtand; ” 

{a is ours, and that defends. the land. Dry an; 
confeſſion is not intended to inſtruct Gad, | 


11 known: our ſins much better than'ourſelves | 
1. +but it is to humble ouſelver, and therefore we 
M wot think.to have. confeſſed aright till that 
1 Duty of Mun. 
| 87 

uy 43, use {audi the regal ile. 
. E 3 1 
if ie, we wi 8 
" 2 ey | 


Fo. 43.94 


28 e * 1 er. 


0 So goodly all agree, with ſweet conſent, 
Milton's Paradiſe 15. 7 


1 


Shakeſp. | | 


| 80 much wands itſelf, you. ſhall be ours. 2 | 


ö | | 
Thou that haſt faſhion'd twice this ſoul of ours, | Let ſhame ſay-what it will, when tl theſe. are gone 


Denham. 


& Thefame thing was done by them in ſuing in 
thetr courts, which i is now done by + us in ſuing in 


of knowledge, i it is thinking makes what we read 


ven load of collections; unleſs we chew them over 12 


_ 
— 24 a/e ot 2. 5 


We; not others: it 19 added to you's by a 


p Locke. | 


OUT. 


- Not fs much as a treaty can be obtained. unleſs | 

we would denude oirſelf of all force to defend us. 
Claremdon. 

Ovs By z. u. A Tannere bark; rather 9/6. 
Ain ſcborth. 

Ih” ear. Sl, n. 7. lorle, Sax J A black 

1 
The merry lark her mattins bag aloft,” 

The thruſh replies, the mavis deſcant plays, 

The onde ſhrills, the ruddock warbles ſoft; 


monly ſold for three pence a- piece. 
To Ous r, oust'. v. a. [oufter; Grery Fr. * 


1. To vacate; to take away 


- Multiplication of actions upon the: cafe were 


rare formerly, and thereby wager of law o»fed, 


- which: diſcouraged many ſuits. Hale, 
2. To deprive; to eject. | 

Though the deprived biſhops and ey went 
out upon account of the oaths, yet this made no 
ſchiſm. No not even when they were actually de- 
prived and ouſted by act of parliament. 
9 out”. adv. [ut, Sax. uy? , Dut.] 

. Not within. | 

The gown with ſtiff embroid' ry dining. 


ö 


3 phe charming with a lighter lining; 


The out, if Indian figures ſtain, 
The infide muſt be rich and plain. 


2. It i is generally oppoſed 1 


dieep I am in love. . 
+ In a ſtate of difcloſure. _ 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocing; : 

whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month. 

th | 
4. Not in n confinement or concealment. 
Nature her cuſtom holds, 


The woman will be t. Sbaleſp. 
5. From the place or houſe. 
| Out with the dog, ſays one; what cur is that? 
| 6. Bye 10 8! whip 25 out, ſays the third. Shak, 
rom the inner part. . 
F This is the place where the prieſls ſhall boil the 


outer court, to ſanctify the people. Ezekiel, xlvi. 


7 Not at home: as, when Ng called I was 
out. 

8. In a ſtate of tis E 4 

lt was great ign rance, Gloſter's eyes bells aut, 

To let him live; where he arrives he moves 

All hearts. ar l Sede King Bar. 
This candle burns not clear; tis L muſt ſnuff it, 

Then out it goes. fr Shakefp. 85 VIll. 


Bid thy « ceremon 2 give thee cure! 5 
 Think'ſ thou the fiery fever will go o © 
With titles blown from adulation ? 3 


9. In a ſtate of being exhauſted. 


When the butt is or we will drink water, not | | 1 
1 FA Out, varlet, from 18 Aghe. Slg. King Lear. 


2 drop before; bear up and board them. Sba lep. 

Large coals are propereſt for dreſſing meat; and 
Shen they are , if you happen to miſcarry in any 
- diſh, lay the fault upon want of coals. * 955 


10. Not in empl ment; not in Ce: 
80 we'll live idk hear poor rogu 


Talk of court news, and e I ratk 3 | + To break all faith. 


Who mrs and who wins; who' 8 in, who s out, 


g Prior. 


Her candle goeth not ou by night. ' Proverbs, | | 


IT, Not in any ſport or 
* The knave will dick bs =; » will not on: 
ben bre. eee, . 
l am not ſo as 1 ſhould (Ok 
But I' ne er o. 1; Shakefp.” Antony and Clingutra: | 
I never was ed ag a mad 3 
le. 


go [CI Lever undertook, 


hk. wt 


Thy father knows it all. 


| | 2 only difference is, I dare laugh out. 


o this day's merriment. Speer. 
The onſel cock fo black of hue, | 
With orange tawney bill. Shateſp. 


Thruſhes and 92 or blackbirde, were com- | 
. Hatewill. | 


290 


That blind raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's 
eyes becauſe his own are out, let him be judge how 
Shale. 


treſpaſo offering: that they bear it not out into the 


1 


See, | 


5 G r a 
r2, To the end. 


Hear me 1 


You have ill your happineſs in doubt, TO 
Gr elſe tis paſt, and you have dream d it out. Dryd.. 


The tale is long, nor have I heard it ot; 


NEW. s Cato, 
r3: Loudly; without reſtraint; _ 
At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 
J 1 7015 
Not in the hands of the owner. | 
If the laying of taxes upon commodities does 
affect the land that is out at rack rent, it is plain it 
does equally agg ke all the other land i in England: 


after the 0p N of which tenants were obliged 
to renew. | 
15. In ah errour. | 
As he that hath been often told his fault, 
8, is as im ertinent 
cian that will always play, 


And yet is always out at the ſame note. Roſcommon, 1 
You are mightily out to take this for a token of 


eſteem, which 1s no other than a note of infamy. 


15 Eftrange. 
| This I have bote for the uſe of thoſe who, L 
| + think, are much ont in this point. Kettlewwell. 


Accordling to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning 


j with caſting up accounts, whoever finds a miſtake 


in the ſum total, muſt allow himſelf out, though 


after repeated trials he may not ſee in which ar- 


ticle he has miſreckoned. | 

16. Ataloſs; in a puzzle. 
Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and Iam , 

. Even to a full diſgrace. 


Swift. 


hath ſeldom been known; and could iD, his own- 
part, if at any time he chanced to be out. Bacon. 


that is, not covered, 
Euvidences ſwore; | 
Who Riehen coming out at heels and knees, 
For this had titles. 


18. Away, ſo as to conſume. P 


_ 


or diet, becauſe they dreſs and comb our all their 
opportunities of mortiing devotion, and ſleep out 
the care for their ſouls; - | Taylors 


19. Deficient: as, out of pocket, noting toſs. 
Upon the 


Fell. 
20. It is uſed emphatically before alas, 1 
Out, alas {no tea, I find, 455 
18 troubled like a lover's mind. Snelling. 
copery. 

It ye wil not 3403 be ſure your an Will God.” 
you out, Numb, xi. 13. 
' Ovr, out”. interje#, 

1. An expreſſion of abhdrithce or und e. 
Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame th 
— 3 


Out, you mad-headed ape! a weazel' bath not 
mach a deal of My | Shakeſs. Henry TV. 
-.— "Ols of ee you witel! you hag! Ow, t, 


Milton 4 « Agile, 


2+ It Ras ſometimes upon after it. 


He reap'd no fruit of conqueſt, but thefs Veto 5 


too. Locle. 
| Thoſe lands were out upon Jenſes of four years, 


17. With torn cloaths. The 8 a, 56h 


"Dryden. | 


Let all perſons avoid niceneſs in their e cloathing | 


great Bible, he was ove fifty poutids, 
and reimburſt himſelf only by ſelling two copies. 


21. It is added emphatically to YT of dib- . 


an Side d. Meriy Wives e 41" | 
* Out; ou, hyena; theſe are thy wonted arts, 


Arbutbont. 


Shakdfp. Covielhnue, . 
This youth was ſuch a mercurial; as the like 


1 


Dutt upon this half-fac d lou Fs See, ix 

| Out upon It; E have lov'd®: Pe . 

; . "Threat whole days together; 4 25 "> > 
And am like . „„ 

N II it prove fair weather. l LEES Seng. 

Our of, out“ Go. N [Of ben tro 86 the: 175 

* on; e ook rio pare the oc, ap 

i L 

'L „ | 1 - From: | 


2 2 
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fa 1. From; noting e 


"OUT 


s, From; noting = pods: $4." | 
So many Neroes and Caligulas, » 
Ot of theſe crooked ſhores mult daily riſe. Spenſer. 
Thoſe bards coming many hundred years after, 
2 not know what was done in former ages, nor 
acliver certainty of any thing, but what they | 
fei out of their own unlearned heads. Spegſer. 
Alders and aſhes have been ſcen to grow out of 
ſteeples; but they manitcſtty grow out of _ 
acron, 
- Juices of fruits are watry and oily : among the 
wWatry are all the fruits out of which drink is ex- 
- - + preſſed; as the grape, the apple, the pear, and 
2 cherry. © Bacon. 
He is ſofter than Ovid; he touches the paſſions 
more delicately, and performs all this out of his 
. _ own fund, without EC into the ſciences for a 
ſupply. Dryden. 


a. Not in; noting Sun, diſmiſſion, ab- 
ſence, or dereliction. 458 
| | The ſacred nymph 
Was 5 of Dian's favour, as it then befel. Fairy 2: 
Guiltineſs _ 

Will ſpeak, though tongues were out of uſe. Sbaleſp. 
'The cavern's mouth alone Was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus d was out of mind. Dryden. 
Muy retreat the beſt companions grace, | 
Chiefs out of war, and ſtateſmen out of place, Pope. 

Does he fancy we can fit, 
To hear his out of faſhion wit? 
But he takes up with younger folks, 
Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Sift. 
They are out / their element, and logick is 
- None of their ta 3 Baker on Learning. 


3. No longer in. 1 
Enjoy the preſent ſmiling ww 3 | | 
And put it ozt. of fortune's pow'r.. Dryden, 
4. Not in; noting unfitneſs. ; 
He is witty cut of ſeaſon ; leaving the imitation | 
ol nature, and che cooler diQates of his judgment. 
ures. 


ö 


1 & 
2 p 
„ 


F 


- Thov'lt fay my paſſion” 8 out * ſeaſon, : 
That Cato's great example and misfortunes 


Should both conſpire to drive it from my thoughts. | 
82 " Kod within ; dehnt t. to a houſe, © | 


Court holy water in a dry houſe, is better than 
che rain waters om of door. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


2 6. From; noting copy. 
Wa 200 Paul quotes one of their 
V * notyithſlancing T. 0 s ce 
* \ Horace. | 


e of them out of 


; 8 fleet. 


Chriſtianity recovered the Jaw of nature out of 
| all thoſe errors with which it was overgrown in 
the times of paganiſm. Acdaiſon. 


| $. Not in; noting exorbitance or irregularity. 


Why publiſh it at this juncture; and fo, out bi: ; 


: 1 all method, apart and before the work ? $2wift. 
Uling old thread-bare phraſes, will often make | 
Jau go out of your N to find and apply them. 
* Swift. 

9 From one thing to ſomething different. 


le that looks on the eternal things that are not 
: ſeen, will, through. thoſe opticks, exactly diſcern 


the vanity of all that is viſible; will be neither 5 


i \ frighted nor flattered ov? of his duty. Decay of Piety. 
WMWords are able to 

dden find and feel, and to wk — very im- 
pPrtreſhions of ſenſ. " Sauth, 


10, To a different ſtate from; in a ifferent 
That noble and moſt e 1 — 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune and harſh; 
That unmatch'd form . feature of blown youth, 
_ Blaſted with extaſy. e Sbaleſp. Humlet. 
Wen che mouch is out- of "taſte, it maketh 
222 taſte ſometimes ſalt,” chiefly. bitter, and 


, 


4 


5 pp ee ehe Brome's V. of Ep. Poem. 


$25: 


i Alack, where are you? Shakejp. 
1 have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind. 
Shakeſp, 


ſio great revenues, and ſuch application, will not 


==> this Ar 


The Supreme Being has EIS the beſt argu- 
ments for his own exiſtence, in the formation of | 


uade men out ef what |. 


"OUT 
By the ſame fatal blow; the earth fell out of 
* regular form wherein it was produced at firſt, 
into all theſe er N in its preſent form. 
Burnet on the Earth. 


They all at once employ their thronging darts, 
_ But en F order thrown, in air they join, 


11. Not according to. N 
That there be an ag fo that no man acts 


12. To a different ſtate from; noting ſepa- 
ration. 
Whoſoever doth meaſure by number, muſt needs 


many fauks; whoſoever by weight cannot chuſe 
but eſteem very highly of that wherein the wit 
ol ſo ſcrupulous adverſaries hath not hitherto ob- 
ſerved any defect, which themſelves can ſeriouſly | 
think to be of moment. © » Hooker. | 
It ridicule were employed to laugh men out of « 
vice and folly, it might be of ſome uſe; but it is 
made uſe of to laugh men out of virtue and good 
ſenſe, by TE every thing ſolemn and ſerious. 


Addifon” s Spettator. 
Beyond. 


— 


with great reaſon, ought that to be reckoned 

which the ancient practice of the church hath con- 

tinued ont of mind. N Hooler. 
What, ou! of hearing gone ? no ſound, no word ? 


Few had ſuſpicion of their intentfons, till they 
were both out of diſtance to have their converſion 
attempted. | Clarendon, 

With a longer peace, the power of France with 


encreaſe every year out of proportion to what ours 
2 will do. Temple. 
He ſhall only be priſoner at the ſoldiers quar- 
ters; and when I am out of reach, he ſhall be re- 
| leaſed. 5 Dryden. 
We ſee people lulled e with ſolid and * 
borate diſcourſes of piety, who. would be tranſ- 
ported out of themſelves by the ates! of en- 
thuſiaſm. Addiſon. 
M.ilton's "FE was tranſacted in regions that lie 
out ef the reach of the fun and the ſphere of 1] | 
day. Aduiſon. 
Women verb and "Tv at the ſight of a 
moving preacher, thou gh he is placed quite ot of 
their hearing. hon. 


| the heavens- and the earth, and which a man of 
ſenſe cannot forbear atte to, who f is out „ 
the noiſe of human affairs. 1 Addiſon, 


14. Deviating from; noting reitet 
Heaven defend "A Nill 1 ſhould ſtand fo, 
.. $0 long as out of limit, and true rule, FP 
Vou ſtand againſt anointed majeſty!  Shakeſp. | 
15. Paſt ; without; noting ſomething worn | 
out or <xhauſted.: | | 


. 


Tam out of breath... 


To ſay to me that thou art ot of breath? Shakeſp. 
Out of hope to do r wood ke directed his courſe 


3 N ſome 0 which are out of print. 
| Ss OR 
16. 1 5 — —. of. 5 

Ont of that. will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mu- 

17. Ae ee of; noting the motive || 

of reaſon. 


, a N. 
. 


N 3 but never OO Dan. 


< 


— 


9 % * 


9ͤäK — 


— 


| tho She is perſuaded. l will hor, onto : her 
e 3 ge ASI "my promiſe. 


3 Othello. . 


g 


And multitude makes not the Gelign. Dryden. ' 


be greatly out of love with a thing that hath ſo | 


Amongſt thoſe fines which have been received | 


NA tn thou out of breath, when thou haſt A} | 


to Corone. 955  Knolles, |. 
He found himſelf leſt far” behind, , 115 
Both out of heart and out of wind. K 


3 
ther, had is the conclave divers con 
about an holy war againſt the Turk... 


principle. 


Te Our, out”. v. a. To deprive by expulig, 


To OuT&'cT, out-4kt'. v. a. [out and PA 


To QuTa' LANCE, out-bAl/-18ns. 2. a, (af 


_ New love ereated be by other men, 
Which have their ſtocks entire, and can in tes 


Ourzro- WED, ou 


OUT 


out of the care of an 


Not oat of cunning, but a train 


Of atoms juſtling in his brain, 

As learn'd philoſophers give out. 
Cromwell accuſed the earl of Manch 

having betrayed the parliament oy of 


| Thoſe that have recourſe to a new er 
waters, are ſuch as do it out of lazin 
rance, or ſuch as do it out of neceſſity 
Diſtinguiſh betwixt thoſe that ta 
them, purely out of pride and hum 


that do the fame i in compliance wi 
of their affairs. 


Make them conformable to laws, not is, 
wrath and out of fear of the magiſtrates pong 


obe 
which is a firm i 


which is but a weak principle of 
out of , e, 


What they do not grant ot of 
their nature, they may grant out 


tience. 
Our ſucceſſes have been the conſequence q: 
neceſſary war; in which we engaged, not 1 
ambition, but for the defence of all that way 

to us. 


18. Out of hand 4 immediately : 
eaſily uſed which is ready in the hand. 


He bade to open wide his braz 


- Which long time had been ſhut, and ou of bu 
Proclaimed-) Joy and pence through all his ft: 


No more ado, 


But gather we our forces out of band, 


And ſet, upon our boaſting enemy. 


The members of both houſes 


were counted deſerters, and outed of their placs u 


parliament. 


The French having been outed of their holdy 


S38o many of their orders, as were outed from thx 
fat poſſeſſions, would endeavour a re-entrag 
againſt thoſe whom they account hereticks. Dh 


Our, out', in compoſition, generally ſignif 
ſomething beyond or more than another 
but ſometimes it betokens emiſſion, exc 


ion, or ſomething external. 


To do beyond. 


_ He has made me heir to treaſures, 
Would make me su-, a real widow's ini 


and: batance.} To overweigh ; 
derate. 


Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 
1: When all his days ouibalance this one night. Dia 
2 Our BAA, out-bi'r. v. 4. [out and tar] 


To ſhut out by fortification. 


Theſe to ontbar with painful pionings, 
From ſea to ſea he heap'd a mighty mound. 22 
To Our, out- bid“. v. a. [out and bid] 
To overpower by bidding a higher price, 


If in thy heart 


In ſighs, in oaths, in letters autbid 


- 'This new love may beget new fears. 


For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian 


Prevent the greedy, and eztbid the bold. 
OvTzr'pper, out-bld'-dir. 2. /. lou 


[out and blows 


bid.]: One that outbids. 
out-blo'd. adj. 
- Inflated ; ſwollen with wind. 


At cheir roots grew floating palaces, 
Whoſe ovtblozwn bellies cut the elan! ſeas. 
| Ovur' BORN, . out-barn. adj, (out and 


Fe oreign z not native. 


th the Niece 


the gr 


uni 


wha 
ba 


Hut, 
ch 
dowardicg 
N a 
cation | 
eſs and 0 


ke ſtate 
our, => | 


DEB, 


of mere aps 
Smellr 


Aue 
as that z 


en gate, 
Sean 


Stapf 


who withdres, 
King Clarls, 


Hy 


Olang. 


to Prepos 


me, 4 


ol 
23 77 


Dry 
bark) 


* Ou'TB00% 
* q 


r „ Our 


1 gut- bound. adj. Loui and bound.) Myſelf, my brother, and his ſon They be 
, * d {; - 
eee t to a ditant ase; not com- 5 l home, and boldly did eutdare ſons, bs * 2 * knowledge of one oy 
ing ome s of the time, Shateſp. 2. To ſtare down. : 
Triumphant fames ene the water G . e TE, out-dà't. v. a. [out and date.] We behold the ſun and en joy his Ii ht, as 1 
And outbound; ips at b bra eir voyages en Dryd. 0 antiquate, E d ej Vedi 8 55 ong 
out-bra'v. v. a. [out and Works and deeds of the law, in thoſe places ourſelves ſafely while we ſtand 1 the e bet 


To OUTBRA'YE, 
o bear down and defeat by ſignify legal obedience; or circumciſion, and the] if we ſeek to ow/face the one, to enter into the 


brave. 
ke jud 
E inſolent, or ſplendid =P eee — other, we ee become blind or burnt. 
I would outſlare the ſterneſt eyes that look, without any ſuch judaical obſer vances. W To OurrA “WV, out- fa | Ralaigh, 
_ DOutbrave the heart moſt daring on the earth, . To OuTDo', out-d&'.. v. a. (out and do.] To] To excel i © out-fA'n, v. a [out and fawwn.] 
To win-thee, lady. | 'Shakeſp. excel ; to ſurpaſs; to perform beyond ano- 85 re 7 ; 
Here Sodom's tow rs raiſe their proud tops on there. 7 - Thas a e e ane ny 
”- 3 highs -- F : 1 1 * do us good nor hurt, 
The to 75, as well as men, eutbravetheſky. Conley. doubly, Ft OO Nth þ r 92 f * mary, as little by, 
Me ſee the danger, and by fits take up ſome What brave commander is not proud to ſee 2 And ſee S + : 6% OP. 
aint reſolution to outbrave and break through it. Thy brave Melantius in his Aer *F [Pa bait jr 4 ad aps Loca y Hudih 
L' Eftrange. | Our greateſt ladies love t h 4 8 rar. 
Seeder bet eit 6 [xt ang} Oar tn, in wha . © nt, To 
raten o bear down with impudence. F £ © 1 e 
Ov TBREAK, out'-brek. 7. /. [out and break.) | Heay'nly love ſhall outde helliſh hate, aa Gor Men's : a Ts OR or, 
That which breaks forth; eruption. . Giving to death, and dying to redeem | 9 H Kone enfions. Shakeſp. 
Breathe his faults ſo quaintly So dearly to redeem what helliſh hate IE Raid on th was ar hd nr 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty, IJ $0 eaſily deſtroyed. Milton. | Outflewo th - 2 or: the bounding wind, 
The flaſh and outhreal of a fiery mind. Shakefp. Here let theſe who boaſt in mortal things, Our 70 55 10 by 4 left the hours behind. Sr, 
To Ou —— TE, out- brè' th. Ve As [out and Fae Fine Teas greateſt monuments of fame, External 45 7 1 you 3 8 alan 
_ . "breathe. - 3 ength, and art, are eaſily outdone | C WF 
7, To weary by having better breath. - By ſpirits reprobate. 5 Milton. In nee yet rs Pre 
Mine eyes ſaw him An impoſtor outabes the original. L' Eftrange. Hath chan 'd his ſoul, 10 oſt his ſight, 
nn” \wearied andoutbreath' 4, - WP. * > gods reward and bleſs my fon; | 8 and made his 2 
IT oo Henry onmout Shake ; ou haſt this day thy father's youth outdone. Dryd. „ n Jonſon. 
a. To expire. | 2. oF muſt confeſs the her of this hy | So 3 1 ˙7 Tis out-frow'n. v. a. [out and 
_*  Thatfign of laſt oats £6 forun. Fay . ˙ Bone anccher why; VVV 
Ourca'sr, out-kast'. part. [out and caft. It Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, For thee, cortell4 
- may be obſerved, that both the participle To ſee the glories of my youthful age Myſcifcouldelſe 7 am I caſt down, 
and the noun are indifferently accented on | So far outdone, | Dryden, | OvTRats; 6 2 ng alſe fortune 's frown. Sa. 
either ſyllable. It ſeems moſt analogous to * e boy's mother, deſpiſed for not having read] Outlet; f aff Bat. u. J. lout and gate.] 
accent the participle on the laſt, and the a ſyſtem of en ee Ring 10-16, © - Le., . 3 hips 
h "oo on the firſt, 33 g In ſs 1 be outdane 4 Gay, be n ade by enger Ar, moſt 
1. Thrown into the air a ref f umourous biting way. Srrift. ays to the ſea, and 
tmp of notice. uſe, as unwor-| To OuTDWE'L, out-dwel'. . v. a, [out _ 3 . they 
Abandon ſoon, I read, the caitive ſpoil - Wee: 1 ſtay beyond. I | To OuTer've "out- ol . 
Of that ſame outcaſt * | Spenſer. | F He outctuels his hour, Io ſurpaſs 1 diet . lat and give. | 
* Baniſhed ; expelled. „F For lovers ever run before the clock. Sbaleſp. The . rs | 
| e eee Ov'res, out“ tür. adj. [from o.] That which : ous play'r ouigave the pinching lord. 
ot us outcaſt, exil'd, his new delight | | is without: oppoſed to inner. To Our, out-. e. 
Mankind created. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the part. gene. [out ig 1 prt. hee! rt Ma 
4 O TCAST, out "chat. n. 7. Exile; one re- — outer part: for the inner part, whereof the papillæ | 1, To i f. 80.) 
jected; one expelled. : are compoſed, is muſcular. Grew)? cee! ö 50. , 5 ie VS) 
„ s be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks | "Ov/TERLY, out'-tür-IN. ad 1 14h well ordered, and continual bn | 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle, 3 >; owards the o hd 1 Loom , Nile vou. towed er eee 
n de an e quite abjur d. " Shakeſp hog vg nas 9555 a 5 45 5 We bugs 1 iſed the rudiments of war, you 
0 blood-beſpotted Neapelitan, . jaw, two tuiks li : thoſe of a boar, other captains; and have ſince found 
Ts Ontcaft of Naples, En gland bloody £ TEE ſtanding outerly, an inch behind the cutters, Grew, none but yourſelf alone to ſurpaſs. Dryden. 
5 Y Wake Ov'/TERmosT, out“ tür-müst. adj. [ſuperla- | 1 e they apply themſelves, none of their 
For me, outcaſt of human race; . tive, from onter.] Remoteſt from the midſt. | 2 To Fs out-go them. Locke on Education. 
Love ir and dire difgrace- Prior. Try if three bells were made one within ano- x A, 3 eyond ; to leave behind in going, 
He dies ſad extcoft of each church and ſtate ! ther, and air betwixt each; and the outermoſt bell | bent = y ran afoot thither out of all cities, aud out- 
And harder fill flagitious, yet not great. Pope. were chimed with a hammer, bow the found | T . Feb M. 33. 
To OuTCRA yr, out-krdft'. v, as (2h 548 ql. would differ from a ſingle bell. Bacon. 3+ To circumvent ; to overreach. 
craft. 1 To excel in cunning. _ | The outermoſt corpuſcles of a white body have] Though Molleſſon 
| hal hath audcrafied im, 215 their various little ſurfaces of a ſpecular nature. Thoug t us to have b . 
And he's at ſome hard point. Shakeſp. Cymbeline.. ; Mins kinds 7 Beyle. T . get ine Ys 4 Denham. 
O'vroxy, out'-kry. 7. i Leut and cry.] Thad oy Ne webs oo og | To ſurpaſs in 55 'th No 8 tos _ 
| oo ha vehemence; cry of diſtreſs ; * hoy only one after, or behind another, but-alſo |. 2 too old Br "ny thing. 4 ö 
ſometimes two or three on a breaſt, the out 4 | uch their work out | 
1355 dh e outeries the magiſtrates Gere ſhun, Gnce | ones ſerving for the retreat of the wen: 3 "The hands diſpatch of Two, gard'niog ſo wide. 
| 4552 readily hearkened unto here. Spenſer. | middle ſor the horſe and carriages. Brown, | | Milt . 
. 0 ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange | To OUTF ales: out: fa ; When ſome virtue much eutgrows the reſt on. 
ou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand , out-fa's. v. a. [out and face.] ] It ſhoots too faſt and high. 5 
'Prevented, ſpares. . Milton's Paradiſe fab 8 Ee we 75 t yg af by ſhew of miag-] This eſſay wears a arch ha poſlibly i Foy 
2 "Tent imity ; to bear down with im udence. + bete + 6:2 
WMbere noiſes, — Oy and ala We ſhall have old ſwearing | : | all e eee We Sapp tein 
5 bd, , , and alarms | That they did give the rings away to men; 185 The lawyer, th ec wen ul reliſhes. Glanvitle 
' 2, Clamour of dete Ration EP * Dinhaw. But we'll e, them, and out- wear them too. found ſo ny bead to ate ys 3 15 
77% here is not any on : => 1 dg Us | Sbake grow the com DIY + eld wat 
Wy of man, againſt ive, cen the wi T Doſt thou come hither 8  Ou'TGUARD, oY a 05 WI mm_— Swift. 
1 a loud and univerſal 5 e o outſace me with leaping in her grave? One poſted at a diſt out and guard.] 
: G Fin N 8 "24 | Be buried quick with her, and ſo will I Sole body, as a defen . ance from the main 
5 7 A publick ſale; un Ai Ain | _ Hhee fire with fire; I -.. As ſoon as any Nt ob; ; $. 
_ To OQutpa'xe, Aer. da 8 0. reaten the N and outface the en ſenſe thoſe ſpi gn object preſſes upon the 
\/1, Torent | at Boa and dare:)| Of bragging honor. + h. King . » thoſe ſpirits, which are poſted upon the 0. 
EE E226 ure el . 13 n of tid R eee brain. South. x 
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OUT 


| You beat the outguards of my maſter's hoſt. . 
Theſe eutguardt of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And ſtill patrolling beat the neighb' ring road, 

Or to- the parts remote obedient fly, | 

Keep poſts advanc'd, and on the frontier lye. 

Blackmore. 

To OuTJz'sT, out-dzhłst'. v.a. lout and Jeb 

To overpower by Jeſting. 

The fool lahours to eutje 

| His heart-ſtruck injuries. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To OuUTxNA've, out-ni'v. v. 4. [out and 

naue. ] To ſurpaſs in knavery. 

The world calls it out · witting a man, when 
he's only outhaaved. | L' Eftrange. 
OurLAa/nDisn, out-1in'-dish. adj. [out and 

land.] Not native; foreign. 
Yourſelf tranf plant 
A while from hence: perchance outlandi/o ground 
Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more ſcant | 
Are thoſe diverſions there which here abound. Donne. 
Tedious waſte of time to ſit and hear 
So many hollow. compliments and lies, 
Outlandiſb flatteries. - | 
Upon the approach of the king” s troops under 

s 2 Wills, who was uſed to the outland;o way 
of making war, we put in TIM paſſive obe- 
dience. Addiſon 

To OUTLA'ST, out-Iàst“. v. a. [out and loft. ] 
To furpaſs in duration. 

Good houſewives, to make their candles burn 
the longer, lay them in bran, which makes them 
harder; inſomuch as they willout-laft other candles 
of the ſame ſtuff, half in half. Bacon, 

Summer's chief honour, if thou hadſt zutlafted 
| Bleak winter's force that made thy bloſſoms \ 
Milten. 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo- 
tions Whoſe revolutions might outlaſithe exemplary 
mobility, and. out-meaſure time itſelf. Brown. 
What may be hop d. 
When not from Helicon's imagin'd ſpring, . 
But facred writ, we borrow what we ſing ? 
This with the fabrick of the world begun, 
Elder than bght, and ſhall of the ſun, Walker... 


Our Aw, out'-18. n. .. [utlaza, Sax.] One | 


excluded from the benefit of the law. A 
robber; a bandit. : 
An 0 flaw in à caſtle . Sbalgpp. 
Gathering unto him all ſcatterlings and cute 
laws out of the woods and mountains, he n 
forth into the Engliſh pale. Spenſer. 
As long as they were out of the 15 of 
the law.; fo as every Engliſhman might kill them, 
how ſhould. 
mies to the crown of England? Davies. 
Vou may as well ſpread out the unſun'd * 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden paſs. 
A drunkard is utlawed from all worthy and 


creditable convetſe: men i and deſpiſe 


him. South. 


| 7 Ov! TLAW, out “-I. . 4. To deprive of = 


the benefits and protection of the EY. . 
.- 1+ Lhad's fn: 


| your cutlaw'd from my blood; he fought my life. | 


| a 
8 | He that is drnaken. 8 | 
Is o by himſelf : all kind of u | 
Did with his liquor flide into his veins. alen 
Like as there are particular perſons cui] 


that are - outlewved and proſcribed by the law of }- 
nature and nations. 3 Bacon. 
All thoſe ſpiritual aids are withdrawn, which 
ſhould affiſt him to good, or fortiſy him againſt ill; 


will aſſault Hum. Decay Piety. 

Ovu'TLAWRY, out'-la-ry. 2. /. [from outlay} 
A decree by which any man is cut off from 
the community, and ö of 22 pro | 
IEP e 1 1 5 


7 


Milton. | 


Aan. 


| 


they be other than outJawps and ene-“ 


4% 


and like an outlawed {perſon he is expoſed to all that | 


OUT 


By profeription and bills of eutlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, | 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators, rel. 

Divers were returned knights and burgeſſes fo 
the parliament; many of which had been by 
Richard III. attainted by outlawories. Bacon. 


To OuTLEA'?, out-I&p'. v. a. [out and leap.) 
To paſs by leaping; to ſtart beyond. 


| Ou'/TLEAy, out/-lep. 2. . [from the verb.] 
Sally; flight; eſcape. 
Since youth muſt have ſome liberty, ſome out- 
leaps, they might be under the eye of a father, and 
then no very great harm can come of it. Locke, 


Ov'TLET, out Et. u. / Cout and let.) Paſ- 


. ſage outwards; diſcharge outwards; egreſs; 
paſſage of egreſs. 5 


Colonies and foreign plantations are very neceſ- 


fary, as outlets to a populous nation. Bacon. 
The enemy was deprived of that uſeful out- let. 
| Clarendon. 
So ſcapes th* inſulting fire his narrow Jail, 
And makes ſmall ozt/ets into open air. Dryden. 
Have a care that theſe members be neither the 
inlets nor outlets of any vices ; that they neither 
give admiſſion to the temptation, nor be expreſſive 
of the conception of them. Ray, 


Ov/TLINe, out-lin. . A [aut and line.) Con- 


tour; line by which any figure is defined ; 
extremity, 

Painters, by their outlines, PE Lc 1 50. and 
ſhadows, repreſent the ſame in their pictures. Dryd. 


To. OuTL1've, out-llv. v. a. [out and live.) 


To live beyond ; to ſurvive. 


| Will theſe moſled trees, i 
That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out? Shakefp. 


Die two months ago, and not forgotten ! . 
Vet then there is hopes a great man's memory 
May outlive his life half a year. _  Shateſp. 
He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd. Shas. 


His courage was ſo ſignal that day, that too. 


much could not be expected from it, if he had 

\ outlived i * Clarendon. 

| I Thou muſt outlive 

| Thy youth, thy ſtrength, ty — which will 

To ider . weak, and gray. Milton. 
Time, which ade them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley ſcarce did ripeneſs give. Denham. 


The ſoldier grows lefs apprehenſive, by com- | 
5 + 4 [70 OuTer1'zs, out-prfz. v. 4. [out and 


puting upon the diſproportion of thoſe that outlive 

a battle, to thoſe that fall in it. 

| -_ -- Since we have loſt 

| Preedows, wealth, honour, which we 4 moſt, 

I wiſh they would our lives a period give; 

They live too long who happineſs outlive. Dryden. 
It is of great conſequence here noble families 


— 


eſtates. Ser. 
Pray outlive me, and then die as ſoon as you 
pleaſe. | DT} 


Two baconellitches made his dey? s chear ; 
Some the poor had, and ſome out-liv'd the year. 


Harte.. | 


OUTLIVER, out-liv-var. nf. lout and live.) 
A ſurviver. 


Tree OvTLo'ox, out-lük“, v. a; [out and int; 


i | 
and proſcribed by civil laws, ſo are there nations | | 


To face down; to browbeat. 
I cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown, 
Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakes. 
| To OvTLV'STRE, out-lus'-tar. v. a. [out and 
" tuftre.] To excel in brightneſs. | 
She went before others I have ſeen, as that 
diamond. of yours. out-luftres "_ L have. beheld, 
bake/ſp. Cymbe 
OvrLyY' ING, out-1j-lng*. part. adj. 2 and 
lie,] Not in the common courſe of order; 
1 _ * eee . 


* 


r 


_ 


ho. Eftrange. 


* 


| 


q 


are gone to een ; becauſe their titles outli ve their | 


4 : 
12 « 


OUT 


The laſt ſurvey, I ef he for eg 
empires, was that of the Arabians, 
We have taken all the out-lying parts re 1 
Spaniſh monarchy, and made impreſſions u 
the very heart of it. Ali, 
7o OuTMEA'sSURE, out-mezh'-ar. v. a. Foe 
and meaſure.) To exceed in meaſure, 
The preſent age hath attempted perpetual mo. 
tions and engines, and thoſe revolutions 


_. out-laſt the exemplary RY and — 
5 1 ure 
time itſelf. en. 


To Our NUMBER, out-nümꝰ bur. v. a. [out 
and number.] To exceed in number. 
The ladies came in ſo great a body to the oper; 
that they out- numbered the enemy. Adtifin, 
To OUTMA RCH, out-mYrtsh. . a. [out and 
march. ] To ieave behind in the march, 
The horſe ot-marched the foot, which, by rea- 
ſon of the heat, was not able to uſe great ex. 
pedition. Clarendyn, 
Ov” TMOST, out'-mast. adj. [out and moſt} 
Remoteſt from the middle, 
Chaos retir'd, 
As from her outmoſi works a broken foe. Milton, 
If any man ſuppoſe that it is not reflected by the 
air, but by the ou ſuperficial parts of the gab, 
there is ſtill the ſame difficulty. Newton's Opticl,, 
The generality of men are readier to fetch à 
reaſon from the immenſe diſtance of the 
heaven, and the outmeft walls of the world. 


OuTrA4'rISH  out'-par-rish. 7. /. [out 8s 
rißb. ] Pariſh not lying within the walls. 
In the greater outþari/zes many of the poorer 
pariſhioners, through neglect, do periſh for want 
of ſome heedfuleye to overlook them. Graun. 


[Our r, out'-part. 2. /. [out and part. 


Part remote from the centre or main body. 
He is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's juriſ- 
diction and other judicial offices in the outparti of 
his dioceſe. Ayliffe. © 
To OuTPA'CE, out-pYs. v. a. [out and pace.) 
To outgo ; to leave behind. 
Orion's ſpeed 
Could not outpace thee; or the horſe Leomeden 
did breed. | Chapman's Tliats, 


To Our rovu's, out-p&r, v. a. [out and pour.] 
To emit; to ſend forth in a ſtream. 
He looked and ſaw what number, numberleſs 
The city gates oui-pour'd; light arm'd troops 
In coats of mail and military pride, Milton, 


prize.) To exceed in the value ſet upon it. 
Either your unparagon'd miſtreſs i is dead, or 
She's outprized by a trifle. Shatrſp. Cymbeline, 


To Ov"TRAGE, out dzb. v. a. [outrager, 
Fr.] To injure violently or contumelioully; 
to inſult roughly and tumaltuouſly. 

Ah heavens? that do this hideous act 3 5 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged ſee; 

How can the W _ ſo Jong withhold ! 
' Spenſer, 
1 he news put divers young bloods into ſuch à 
fury as the ere were not without 
peril to be outraged. Bacon, 
Baſe add inſolent minds eutrage- men, when 


# W have hopes of doing it without a return. 


; This i interview outrages all decency; the forgets. 
her modeſty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too 


long an audience. J Broome, 


2 Ov'TrRAGE, out'-rAdzb, win; To commit 
exorbitancies. Not in uſe, | 
Three or four great ones in court will outrage 
in apparel, huge Peer monſtrous hats, and ga- 
riſh colours. Aſscbum. 
OU'TRAGE, out . n. J. Jout rage, Fr.] 
TI, 15 n violence; 0 miſchief. 
wrought great outrager, wyaſting all the coun | 
3 * | fr on 2 1 + 4 


— 


over 


9 kimſelf 3 in ſecret ſhrowd, 


+ In that beaſtly fury 
, been known to commit outrage, 
22 her factions. Sbaleſp. Timon. 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher'd ; 
My charity is outrage. = Shateſp. Richard lil. 
2. This word ſeems to be uſed by Philips for 
mere commotion, without any ill import, 
 " contrary to the :1niverſal uſe of writers. 

zee with what outrage from the froſty north, 
The carly valiant Swede draws forth his wings 


In battailous array. Philips. 


ö 
: 


| 


—_— — 


OUTRA'GIOUS, out-ri'-dzhts. adj. Lou. 


- rages, Fr. It ſhould, I think, be writ-⸗ 
- ten outrageous ; , 
wWiſe.] 

1, Violent; furious; raging; e ee 
tumultuous ; turbulent. 
= Under him they committed divers the moſt ot. 
rogious villanies, that a baſe multitude can imagine. 

« Sidney. 

As ſhe went, her ton gue did walk 
In foul reproach and terms of vile deſpight, 
' Proyoking him by her outregious talk, 

To heap more Wogen der on that wretched wight. 

penſer 

They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
_ aoious as a fea, dark, waſteful, wild. Milton. 

When he knew his rival freed and gone, 

- He ſwells with wrath ; he makes outragious moan : 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, beſtamps the ground; 
The hollow tow'r with nary rings around. 

Dryden. 

2, Exceſſive ; paſſing reaſon or decency, 


| 


My characters of An tony and Cleopatra, though 


they are favourable to them, have nothing of out- 
rogious panegyrick. 1 Dryden. 
3. Enormous 3 atrocious. 
Think not, although i in writing 1 prefer d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 
That therefore 1 have forg'd. 


Shakeſp.. 
OvuTz4'GrovsLyY, out-ri'-dzhis-18.. adv, | 


[from outragious. Violently; 3 tumultuouſ- 


Ipx; furiovſly. 


That people will have colour of 5 


given them, oy which they will poll and ſpoil fo 

edtragioyſly, a8 * ry enemy cannot do worſe. 

ö dener on Ireland. 
Let luſt burn never ſo cutragiouſly for the pre- 

ſent, yet age will in time chill thoſe heats, South. 


OvuTrA' GIOUSNESS, out- ra“ -dzhüs-nls. 1. J. 


[from outragious.] Fury; violence. 
Virgil, more diſcreet than Homer, has content- 


ed himſelf with the partiality of his deities, with- 


. out bringing them to the outragionſnefs of blows. 
Dryden. 
To OurTaEA' on, ag? tsh. v. a. {out and | 
reach.] To go beyond. 


This uſage is derived from ſo many deſcents of | 
. ages, that the cauſe and author outreach remem- 


ce; Careto. 


Our 1 8 never Jim ſo high a a 


crime as parricide, whereas this 'outreacbes that 
bs, . ende che ee diftinRions of mur- 


= Brown 


by Gate, out- d. v. a. lou and ride. 
10 —— by riding. 

s advantage age FO ouch! hath won, 
A not to be outridden, though outrun. Dryden. 


before the ſheriff. 


Our gt G YT, out- xt. adv. 
L, Immediately ; without delay. | 

When theſe wretches had the ropes about their 
the firſt was to * e the laſt hanged 
„ 


eutright, 


3. IRONS 


43- 


\ 


" 


1 


| 
| 


but the cuſtom ſeems other- “ 


| ; 


1 


| 


JUT-RI'DER, out- r d- ur. u LS [out and rider.) 1 
ſummoner whoſe office is to cite men | 
5 1- 


8 [ 


| 


1 
. Xo 5 vengeance for his outrage due. Spenſer. | 


0 v N. 
By degrees aecempliſb'd i in the beaſt; 


He neigh'd outright, and all the ſteed expreſt. 4⁴ | 


To OuTROA'R, out- rr. v. a. [out and roar.] 
'T 0 exceed in roaring. . 
O that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to outroar 
The horned herd! Shakeſp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 


OvTRo'pe, out-rö d. u. / [out and rode. 
Excurſion. 
He ſet horſemen and footmen, to the end that 
iſſuing out, they might make ontrodes upon the 
ways of Judea, I: Mac. xv. 41. 


To OuTRO'oT, out- rö t. v. a. [out and root.] | 


To extirpate ; to eradicate. 
Pernicious diſcord ſeems 
Out rooted from our more than iron age; 
Since none, not ev'n our kings, approach their 
temples - 
With any mark of war's deſtructive rage, 
But ſacrifice unarm d. Rowe's Amb. Step- Mather. 


To OuTRU'N, out-run'. v. g. [out and run] | 
1. To leave behind in running. 
By giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
It will autrun you, father, in the end. Sbaleſp. 
The expedition of my violent love | 
Outrunt the pauſer reaſon.  ' Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
We may oztrun, 
By violent ſwiſtneſs, that which we run at. Shak. 


When things are come to the execution, there is | 


no ſecrecy comparable to celerity, like the motion 

of a bullet in the air, which flieth ſo ſwift as it 

outruns the eye. Bacon. 
This advantage age from yauch hath won, 

As not to be outridden, though outrun. Dryden. 

2. To exceed. 

Me outrun the preſent income, as not'doubting 


to reimburſe ourſelves out of the profits of ſome 


future' project. Addiſon. 


OuTsc4'eE, out-skà 
Power of eſcaping. 
It paſt, 
Our powers to lift aſide a log ſo vas; | 
As barr'd all outſcape. Chatiban: 


To OuTsA1'L, out- sà I. v. a. [out and /ail.] 
To leave behind in ſailing. 

The word ſignifies a ſhip that ouſails other ſhips. 
Broome, 

To OurTsco'rw, out-skXrn;' v. a, [out and 

ſcorn.] To bear down or confront by con- 

tempt; to deſpiſe; not to mind. | 
He ftrives in his little world of man t cutſcorn 

The to and fro conflicting wind and rain. Shakeſp. 


To Ours EL, out-s61., v. a. [out and ſell.] 


1. To exceed in the price for which a thing 
is ſold; to ſell at a higher rate than another. 
It would ſoon improve to ſuch a height, as to 
outſel our neighbours, and thereby advance the 
proportion of our exported came 5 fur 8. 
2. To gain an higher price. . ; 
Fler pretty action did outſel her gift, Red: 
And yet enrich'd it too. Shateſp. Cymbeline 


To OuTsSH1'NE, out-shi'n. v. a. [out and /hine.] | 


1. To emit luſtre. ; 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death; | 
Whoſe bright outſbining beams thy cloudy wrath 

_ Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. n 


2. To excel in luſtre. : 

By Shakeſpeare' $, Jonſon! %s Fletcher" s lines, 
Our ſtage's luſtre Rome s oul ſbines. Denbam. 
Beauty and greatneſs are ſo eminently joined i in 
your royal highneſs, that it were not eaſy for any 
but a poet to determine which of ther outſhines 
the other. Dr yaen, : 
Horner does not only outſhine all ue 0. in 
the variety, but allo! in We novelty of his charac- 

ters. Aadalſon. 


. u. ſ. [out and Jeapes] 10 


"We haul Se mech 2s world egi the re- „ 
bellious part of their fellow- fubjects, as much in 
their gallantry as in their cauſe. 


Aduiſon. 


OUT 


Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory - 


of thoſe only, who have outfbone the reſt. of the 
world by their rank as well as their virtues. Atterb. 
| Happy vou! 
Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs 1 
As others gardens are excell'd by thine. Pope. 
20 urs Hor, out-shé't. v. a. [out and boot. ] 
1. To exceed in ſhooting. 
Ĩhhe forward youth 
Wil learn t' otſbost you in your proper bow. Dryd. 
2. To ſhoot beyond. 
Men are reſolved never to outſboot their fore- 
„ fathcrs mark; but write one after another, and 
ſo the dance goes round in a circle. Worrir. 
Ov'Ts1DE, out'“-sid. u. /. [out and fide.) 
1. Superficies ; ſurface ; external part. 


What pity that fo exquiſite an outfede of a head 


ſhould not have one grain of ſenſe in it. L Effrange. 
Ihe leathern oufſide, boiſt rous as it was, 


Gave way and bent. Dryden. 


2. Extreme part; part remote from the middle. 


Hold an arrow in a flame for the ſpace of ten 
pulſes, and when it cometh forth, thoſe parts 
which were on the out/ides of the flame are blacked 
and turned into a coal. 

3. Superficial appearance. 
You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent 
Mere but the ou//ide of the Roman 1 8 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. Sbaleſp. 
Ihe ornaments of converſation, and the oufſide 
of faſhionable manners, will come in their due 
time. Locke. 
Created beings ſee nothing but our o tide, and 
can therefore only frame a judgment of us from 
our exterior actions. | 

4. The utmoſt. - A barbarous u 2E. 

Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon 

the outfide of what is to be laid. Mortimer. 
5. Perſon ; external man. . 

Fortune forbid, my ouifede have. not. charm'd 

her! Shakeſp. 

Your outſide promiſeth as much as can be ex- 
pected from a gentleman. - Bacon. 

What admir ſt thou, what tranſports thee ſo ? 
An outſide ? fair, no doubt, and ms well 

Thy cheriſhing and thy love, Milton. 
6. Outer ſide; part not incloſed. 


Bacon. 


. Addiſon's Spectator. . 


I threw open the door of my chamber, nd. 
found the family ſtanding on the out/de. Spectator. 


To OuTs!rT, out-slt'. b. a. [out and. ft.] 'To 


fit beyond the time of any thing. 


He that prolongs his meals and lacrifices his | 
time, as well as his other conveniencies, to his 


luxury, how quickly does he out/it his pleaſure? 


To OvursLEse, ont-sl&p. v. a. Leut and ſeep, 


To fleep beyond. 


Lovers, to bed; 


tis Amel fairy time: 0 


L fear we ſhall os es the coming morn. Sbaleſp. 
To OuTsPE'ax, out-spe'k. v. a- [ont and 


beat. ] To ſpeak dome bing beyond; to ex- 


Ceed. 


Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold 
I find at ſuch proud rate, that it out/peats | 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubje@. Shateſp. Henry viit. 


To OuTs?o'rT, out- spOrt. v. 4. [owt and 


hort.] To ſport beyond. 
| Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not top diſcretion. + 


Hue, To extend; to diffuſe. . —_ 
With fails autſpread we fly. ay 


and.] 


1. To ſupport; to reſiſt. | 
Each could adi the other's n aſe 
enough, but not a man of them tol:rably defend - 


attack that was made. 
2. To Rand * the proper time, 


* 


| Shakeſp. Othello. 
| 70 OuTsPrE'D, out-gpred', v. 4. Lout and 


Dope. 
To OuTsTA' ND, out-othne'.: . a. (out a and 7 


Gu 


his own ; 'which was ſure never to 7 the e 1 
"Wardeoard. fa 


'Thave 


. 
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Shall out-tongue his complaints. | 
To OuTTA'Ex, out-ti1k. v. a. lout and talk.) 


 _ Whole edge is harper than 


OUT. 

I have outfood my time, which is material 
To the ten 
To OvTsTA'ND, out-stand”. v. u. To protu- 
berate from the main body. | Fe, 
"Yo OuTsTa'RE, out-stà'r. v. a. out and fare.) 
To face down; to brow-beat ; to outface 

with effrontery. _ 4 

1 would outfare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 

To win thee, lady. Sbalgſp. Merchant of Venice. 
© Theſe curtain'd windows, this ſelf-priſon'd eye, 

Outflares the lids of large-lookt tyranny. Craſba to. 
OursrR EE, out“ strét. 7. /. Lout and ftreet.] 

Street in the extremities of a town. 


 79OvuTsrTRE'TCH, out-stretsh'. v. a. [out and | 


Areteb.] To extend; to ſpread out. 


A 


Make him ſtand upon the mole-hill, \ Whoſe ſhouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth'd 
That caught at mountains with oxt-fretched arms. ſea. | | Sbaleſp. 
Sbg. To Our v OTE, out- vt. v. a. [out and vote. 


Curs'd his creation. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| A mountain, at whoſe verdant feet 

A ſpacious plain, out-fretch'd in circuit wide 

Lay pleaſant. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 

Does Theſeus burn? : 
And muſt not ſhe with out-fretch'd arms receive 
him? | | | 

And with an equal ardour meet his yows ? Smith. 

To Ov rs TRI, out-strip'. v. a. {This word 


Skinner derives from out and fpritzen to | 


. ſpout, Germ. I know not whether it might 
not have been originally out-trip, the / be- 
ing afterward inſerted.] To outgo; to 
leave behind in a race. | fag 

If thou wilt out-ftrip death, go croſs the ſeas, 
And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. 


5 ö Sbaleſp. 
Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off 
For thou ſhalt find, ſhe will rip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
Thou both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
 Out-ftript, than they did all that went before. 
e | Ben Jonſon. 
1 My ſoul, more earneſtly releas'd, 
Will out-frip hers; as bullets flown before 
Alaterbulletmayo'ertake,the powder being more. 
1 . . Donne. 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare out-ſtript. 
Ile got the ſtart of them in point of obedience, 
and thereby onfſtript them at length in point of 


knowledge. 
arpalice beſtrode 


£ 


_ © With ſuch array H 4 
Her Thracian courſer, and out-ftrip'd the rapid 
TENSE = © Tor 33 
To Ov'T-8WEETEN, out- swẽ' tn. v. a. [out 2nd 
 _ » faveeten.} To excel in ſweetneſs. © 
The leaf of eglantine, which not to ſlander, 
Outeſanectem d not thy breath. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
7 OUrsw RAR, out- swa'r. v. a. [out and 
ſauear.] To overpower by ſwearing. 
; We ſhall have old ſwearing, 
em too. 


* 


But we'll out-face them, and out-feocar th 
20 OuT-TO'SGUE,, out-tüng'. v. a. [ | 
tongue] To bear down by noiſe. 
Jen Ipite:.. 
My ſervices, which I have done the fighory, 
| Sbaleſp. Otbello. 


out and 


1 


To over-power by talk. . Rho 
- ++» Fhis-veatleman will ont-talb us all. Shakeſp. 
To Ou, out- val -Iü. v, a. [out and 
Duale. To tranſcend in price. 

| of expected 


le gives us in this life an earneſt 


Ioys, that out-values and tranſcends all thoſe mo- |. 


mentary pleaſures it requires us to forſake. Boy/e. 
To OuTvE'NOM, out- ven- nm. vr a. lou and 

auuenom.,] To exceed in poſſon 
IR its 


. © 


4 
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Our, out- N. v. a. [out and vie. ] To 
of our preſent. Sha lep. Cymbeline. = 


Out-firetch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft | 


| OuTwA4'LL, out-w4'l. 2. /. [out and ball. 


I' Efrange. 


Saleſp. 


— 


OUT. 


exceed; to furpaſls. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, | 
Fair Britain all the world outvies. 4 
One of theſe petty ſovereigns will be ſtill en- 
deavouring to equal the pomp of greater princes, 
as well as to out- vie thoſe of his own rank. Addi/. 
To OuT-vrLLAiN, out-vil'-In. v. a. [out and | 
villain.] To exceed in villainy. > 
He hath out-vil/ain'd villainy ſo far, that the 
rarity redeems him. Sbaleſp. 
70 OuTyor'ce, out-voi's. v. a. out and voice.] 
To out- roar; to exceed in clamour. 
35 The Engliſh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wi 


ves and boys, 


To conquer by plurality of ſuffrages. 
They were out-voted by other ſects of philoſo- 
phers, neither for fame, nor number leſs than 
themſelves. South, 
To OuTwa'Lx, out-wa'k. v. a. [out and walk.) 
To leave one in walking. | 


1. Outward part of a building. 
2. Superficial-appearance. . b 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out-wvatl, open this purſe, and take 
What it contains. Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
Ovu'TWARD, out- werd. adj. Iuxpeand, Sax.) 
1. Materially external. 5 
2. External; oppoſed to inavard: viſible. 
If theſe ſhews be not outta, which of you 
But is four Volſcians ?  Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Oh what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outzvard ſide! Sbaleſp. 
His calls and invitations of us to that repen- 
tance, not only extzvard, in the miniſtry of the 
word, but alſo inward, by the motions. of the 
ſpirit. | Duty of Man. 
He took a low'ring leave; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal? 
| Dryden. 


| 


3. Extrinfick ; adventitious, 
Princes have their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour, for an inward toil. Sbalgſp. 
Part in peace, and having mourn'd your fin 
For outward Eden loſt, find paradiſe within. Dryd. 

4. Foreign, not inteſtine, | 
It was intended to raiſe an outward war to join 
with ſome ſedition within doors. Hayward. 
5. Tending to the out-parts. 
The fire will force its outzoerd way, 
Or, in the priſon pent, conſume the prey. Dryden. 


ſpiritual, | es 
When the ſoul being inwardly moved to lift 
itſelf up by prayer, the outward man is ſurprized 
in ſome other poſture; God will rather look to 
the inward motions of the mind, than to the- 
outward form of the body. Duppa. 
We may alſo. pray againſt temporal puniſh- 


with ſubmiſſion to God's will, according to the 

example of Chriſt. Daty of Man. 

Ovu'TwarD, out'-werd. 7. . 
| I do not think 

So fair an eutzward, and ſuch Ruff within, 

Endows a man but him. Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
Ov/TwARD, out'-werd. adv. EF | 


| 


| 


| 


1. To foreign parts: as 
2. To the outer parts, 


| Ou'TWARDLY, out- werd -. adv. [from au- 
ward. F 5 
1. Externally: oppoſed to inevardly. 


the ſword, whoſe H 


That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the 
church outzeardly, ought to teſtify, Hooker, 
_ . Griev'd with diſgrace, remaining in their fears: 

owever ſeeming outzwardly content, 


6. In theology.) Carnal; corporeal; not | 


ments, that is, any eutzward affliction, but this 
xternal form. 
4 
a ſhip outevard bound. | 


& > them. 


* 


OUT 
2. In appearance; not ſincerely. 
Many wicked men are often touched with 
inward reverence for that goodneſs which 
cannot be perſuaded to practiſe; nay, which 
outwardly ſeem to deſpiſe. _ 8 way 
Ov'TwWARDS, out'-werdz. adv. Toward, th 4 
out parts. e 
Do not black bodies conceive heat more 
from light than thoſe of other colours do, by re 
ſon that the light falling on them is not ref 
outwards, but enters the bodies, and is often 
fleted and refrated within them until it be fi 
fled and loſt ? | | Newton's Opticy, 
To OUuTWEA'R, out- r. v. a. [out and wear ] 
t. To paſs tediouſly.. . . 
By the ſtream, if I the night out=2wear, 
Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear 
The dews deſcending and nocturnal air? Poe. 
2. To laſt longer than ſomething elſe, 
To OUTWE'ED, out-we'd. v. a. [out and weed,) 
To extirpate as a weed. ; 
Wrath 1s a fire, and jealouſy a weed; 
The ſparks ſoon quench, the ſpringing weed oy. 
weed, §penſer. 
To OUrWE TOR, out- wa. v. a. [out and weigh, 
1. To exceed in gravity. | 
_ Theſe inſtruments require ſo much ſtrength for 
the ſupporting of the weight to be moved, as may 
be equal unto it, befides that other ſuper-added 
power whereby it is out- ⁊weighed and moved. 
| Willing, 
e or in- 


ſome 


they 


2. To preponderate; to excel in valu 
— OT 255 | 
If any think brave death out-2vcighs bad life, 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Shakeſp, 
All your care 1s for your prince I ſee, | 
| Your truth to him owt-zwcighs your love to me. 
5 Dryden. 
Whenever he finds the hardſhip of his * 
out- weigh the value of his life, it is in his power, 
by reſiſting the will of his maſter, to draw on 
himſelf the death he deſires. | Locle. 
The marriage of the clergy is attended with 
the poverty of ſome of them, which is balanced 
and out- ueighed by many ſingle advantages. Attirb. 
To OUTWE'LL, out- wel“. v. a. [out and well] 
To pour out, Not in uſe. 
As when old father Nilus 'gins to ſwell, 
With timely pride about the Egyptian vale, 
His fattie waves do fertile ſline out-2ve!l, 
And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Sper/er, 
Ts OuvTw1't, out-wit', v. a. [out and avit,] 
To cheat; to overcome by ſtratagem. 
The truer hearted any man is, the more liable 
he is to be impoſed on; and then the world calls 
it out-witting a man, when he is only out-knaved. 
| 5 L' Efirange 
Juſtice forbids defrauding, or going beyond our 
brother in any manner, when we can over-reach 
and out-wit him in the ſame. Keitlewell 
After the death of Craſſus, Pompey found hin- 
ſelf” out-wwitted by Cæſar, and broke with — 
Nothing is more equal in juſtice, and indeed 
more natural in the direct conſequence of eſſedi 
and cauſes, than for men wickedly wiſe to out-uit 
themſelves; and for ſuch as wreſtle with Prov. 
dence, to trip up their own heels. South, 


Ov'Twork, out'-wiark, u. /. [out and wort. 
The parts of a fortification next the enemy. 
Take care of our out- dor, the navy royal, which 
are the walls of the kingdom; and every gre 
hip is an impregnable fort; and our many 
and commodious ports as the redoubts to ſecure » 
A | . | Baus. 
Death hath taken in the out-worke, 
And now affails the fort ; I feel, 1 feel him 
Gnawing my heart-ſtrings. Denhan- 
Ourwo Ax, out-wo'rn. part. [from oui 
Conſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. 


' _ Yet ih inward touch their wounded honour | | 


_ __ Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, | uh, 
E PR unemploy'd, with age u: f, 


— 


* . * 2 e 1 , | 5 * : n 
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* 


G „ OXB 


9,00TWeE r, Gut 'x68t, v. a. Loni and crręſt. ] | The debt, wing from one country to PEE other, 


_* Tellme, ye Trojans, for that name you ozon ; 
To extort by violence. | cannot be paid without real effects ſent thither to | Nor is your courſe upon our'coaſts unknown. Dryd. 
"x The growing anguiſh N that value. Tocle. Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 
Rankled ſo ſore and feſter d inwardly, , 3. Imputable to, as an agent. Of theſe the chief, the care of nations own, 
TW that the truth thereof I did on- 10e. Spenſer, 


It we eſtimate things, what in them is owing And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. Faye. | 
0 e f nr, out- rat. part. [out and to nature, and what to labour, we ſhall find in | 3. To avow. 
U 


evrought.] Out-donez exceeded in ebener. moſt of them 16609 be on the account of labour. | Nor hath it been thus only amongſt the more 


In your violent acts, Locke. civilized nations; but the barbarous Indians like- 
che . and the noiſe of tempeſts, The cuſtom of particular impeachments was not wile have owned that tradition. | Wilkins. 
ling of Carybdis, the ſea's wildneſs, limited any more than that o ſtruggles between I'll venture out alone, 
The er ae linge of Winds, nobles and commons; the ruin of Greece was] Since you, fair princeſs, my Protection en. Dryden * 
be er, by your tranſcendent furics. re. to the 1 as that of Rome was 4 7% | 4. To confeſs ; not to deny. 1 
Ben Jonſon. tter wift Make this truth ſo evident, that thoſe who are 
out warth. AN ye d OwrL, owl. n./. [ule, Sax. hulote, Fr. | unwiling to own it may yet be aſhamed to deny it. 
| Fo OuTWO' 'aTH, 1 2 V. 4. (097 WC OI ET, ow“ Ut. 3 and Scott.] A bird that Tillotſon. 
* quorth.} To exce Ke 5 49a flies about in the night and catches mice. Others will own theirwenkneſs of underſtanding. 
A "EE 1 ſv. Henry Vill. Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, | Locke. 
| Out-wworths 2 noble s 5. Henry Lizards leg, and owlet's wing It muſt be owned, that, generally ſpeaking, 
To OWE, 8˙. v. a. [eg 4, ] ove, or I ought, Far a charm, 85619. Macbetb. good parents are never more fond of their daugh- 
Illandick.] Return to her! ters, than when they fee them too fond of them- 
1. To be obliged to pay ; to be indebted. No! rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe EE TC ĩͤ SITE | Law. 
I owe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shateſp.} O WNERSHIP, & als, mY „ thom oabner. 1 
That which I owe is loſt. Shateſp, Merch. of Venice, 'T'was when the dog-ſtar's unpropitious ray Property; rightful poſſeſſion. : 
Let none ſeek needleſs cauſes to approve Smote ev'ry brain, and wither'd every bay ; F action, the proximate cauſe is «Ip 
The faith they 8 Loo Milton x 8 ea Sick was the * the owl forſook his bow' r. property or ozwner/sip of the thing in controyerſy. 
A ſon ozves help onour to his father; an Dunciad 411 f : 
xa ſubje@ leſs indebted to the king ? Hotyday. Then lady Cynthia, miſtreſs of the ſhade,  O'wneR, &'n-&r. » þ [from dale : One to | 
2 5 9 * 
All your parts of pious duty done, Goes, with the faſhionable owls; to bed. T bung. whom any thin belon s; maſter; ri ht- 
You cu your Ormond nothing but a ſon. Dryden. | O'wLER, ow'l-ur. u. J. One who carries 4 g * e 5 


Thou al deſer vd more love than I can ſhow, | 
Bat "tis thy fate to give, and mine to orve, Dryden. that carries out wool 1llicitly, Perhaps 

If, upon the general balance of trade, Engliſh | from the neceſſity of carrying on an illicit 
merchants zoe to foreigners one hundred thouland trade by night: but rather, I believe, a 
pounds, if commodities do not, our money muſt 


f 
contraband goods: in the legal ſenſe, one 888 ofteſlor. A bark 


Stays. but till her oroner comes aboard. Shake. 
It is not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls in ſpite of me the owner, 


| 2 corruption of der, by a colloquial ne- But thou wilt brave me. Sbaleſp. 
go out to pay it. q c * " 1 | gle of the av, ſuch as is often obſerved in Here ſhew favour, becauſe it happeneth that 
2. To be oblige to aſcribe ; to be 9 iged woman, and by which goodwiſe is changed | the ort hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 
for. to goody, Mooller, ooller, oauler. | years profit of his lands, before he cometh to the 
By me upheld, that be may know how frail | -By nin goods, theſe graceleſs owwlers gain, knowledge of the proceſs againſt him. Bacon. 
His fall'n condition is, and to me ove . Swift. They intend advantage of my labours, 
All his deliv'rance, and to none but me. Milton. We underftand by fame 3 old people die | With no ſmall profit daily to my owners. Milton. 
4. 5, FI from any thing as the conſequence 60 Frans, 12 Tatler. Theſe wait the owners laſt deſpair, 
A TAUIc. : OWN, On. en. /. [azen, Sax, eygen, Dut. And what's permitted to the flames invade. 8 
O deem thy fall not ow'sto e nee 1. This is a word ot no e oor than «Pp it | A freehold, though but in ice and ſnow, will 
3 hated Greece, and l d Greece in yon is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns, my, * the owner pleaſed in the poſſeſſion, and ſtout 
- oe i r ir. in the defence of it. Addiſon. 
4- To poſſeſs : J tobe the right owner of. For ay rms 8 . arr ie hg g That ſmall muſcle draws the noſe upwards, when 
"owe, which is, in this ſenſe, GORE, WS but is, in reality, the participle paſſive of it expreſſes the contempt which the owner of it has 
now uſe un. the verb owe, in the participle ower or own : upon ſeeing any thing he does not like. Addiſen. 
| Thou doſt here uſurp 1 ned by, or belongin | Victory hath not made us inſolent, nor have 
The name thou ow'f/ not, and haſt put thyſelf . 8 gy al & 090 ? 8 8 we taken advantage to gain any thing beyond the 
Upon this ifland as a ſpy. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. Inachus in kis cave alo z - - hohour of reſtoring every one's 8 right to their juſt 
hate, ſhew thy force; onrſelves we do not owe ; | Went mot anoehnrts tolls WEE oy 5 Droden, | emen.  Atterbury.. 
What is decreed muſt be; and be this ſo. Sbaleſp. P © 10 14 What is this wit, which muſt our cares employ 2 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 2. It is added generally by way of emphaſis | The owner's wiſe, that other men enjoy. | Pope. 
Nor all the drowſy ſirups of the world, A or corroboration. z 
Shall ever med' cine thee to that ſweet fl | I yet never was forſworn | OWRE, Owr, 3. J. [urw Jupg 1 85 Lat.) A 
x" beeaſt Ainſauortb. 
Which thou pag., yeſterday. Shake. Othello, Scarcely have coveted what was my ozon. Shaleſp. WL 8 | 
If any happy eye Pg Every nation made gods of their nn, and put | OX, ORS“. . . plur. Oxkx. Loxa, Sax. ane, 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, | them in high places. . 2 Kings, xvii. 49s Dan.] 
Let the finder lurely know _ | 4 For my own ſhare one beauty deſign, 1. The general name for black cattle. 
Mie is the wag; tis | that owe ; | Engage your honours that ſhe ſhall be mine. Dryd.. The black ox hath.not-trod on his foot. Camden. 
The winged wand' rer.. bes . conceit rather than underſtanding, if it Sheep run not half ſo ttm'rous from che wolf, 
ee . [ 3 A 2&i muſt be under the reſtraint of receiving and hold- | Or horſe or oxen from the] eopard, 
pts 10 Ing. 50 « m owe. A practice ing opinions by the authority of any ching but As you fly from your OE ued Haves, neg. 
| ong prevailed among writers, to uſe | their own perceived evidence. 4 Locke. 1 faw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the 
owrng, the active participle of owe, in a Will the thy linen waſh, or hoſen FI poets for making cattle white that drink of it. 
paſhve ſenſe, for owed or due. Of this im- And knit thee gloves made of her own ſpun yarn ?4 The inhabitants of that country have fill the ſame- 
propriety ſome writers were aware, and Gay, | opinion, and have a great wangen . a Whitiſh 
_ having no quick ſenſc of the force of Engliſh - Paſſion and pride were to her foul unknown, | colour to confirm chem in it. Aan. 
Vords, have uſed due, in the ſenſe of con- Convinc'd that virtue only is our un. Pepe. | 2. A. caſtrated bull. 
| quence of imputation, which by other ( 3. Sometimes it is added to note oppoſition or! The horns of oxea and cows: are Fee 9 the 
Writers is only uſed of debt. We ſay, the cContradiſtinction; domeſtick ; not foreign ; 34 dun which is r by abundance df moiſture. 
money 1 ig due to me; they fay u the mine, his, or Yours ; -. not other? 8. r Bacon. 
effect is due to the eaule ] ' Theſe toils abroad, theſe tumults with his ozon, | ' Although there be naturally more. males than 
T. Conſequential. e e Fell i in the revolution of one year. Daniel.. females, r that i 18, pon ag: —_ 
This was owing to an Indifference't to the. tea: : 


© There's nothing ſillier than a crafty knave out- 
teres of lie, and an Trerſion to che pomps © witted, and beaten at his own play. L Hſtrange. 


15 Atterbury. To:Own, dn. v. the noun. 
8 Here due is undoubtedly BY deren p J, 


he 1. To acknowledge; to avow for one's own. 3 
proper deg | 3 fo When meer bud me ont, - ; 
ou are too And me for . D Cleomener,. 
uu eh all what's exo pof Js 25 


ing to your ueen. 2. To oo 2099» night. N i "is 


e 


A 


,- Der 
| O'xeve, Aks -I. a. /. 


O'xyLy, dks'-fl}. 1. /. [from ox 4 Pp 4 
banus, Lat.) A fly of a particular kind. 
Oxc4'nc of land, dks-ging' by land“. u. 
_ Twenty acres. | Ainſworth. 
Oxur'AL, :0oks'-hel. 1. /. {from ox and Heal; 
Hhellebori nigri radix.) A plant. Ainſworth. 


Ox L P, 6ks' -lip. n. J. [from Ox and lip; 5 veris | 


primula, Lat.) The ſame with coulip, a 
._. vernal flower. 


- A bank whereon the witd thyme blows, 
- Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows. Shep. 
Ox8T4LL, 0ks'-8tal. 1. . [ox and all.] A 
ſtand for oxen. 1 
'O'xTONGUE, Oks' täng. u. ſ. [bugloſſa.) A 
Plant. i 
O'xYCRATE, Oks'- F-krit. = 1 [ of uugaloy, oxycrat, 
Fr. elde and ved. A mixture of water and 
vinegar. 
Apply a mixture of the ſame powder, with a 


compreſs preſt out of . hs and a ſuitable 


bandage. _ Wiſeman, 


O'xyneL, G6kf- sp mal. N. a; Lich, of bes and | 


fun. A mixture of vinegar and honey. 

In fevers, the aliments preſcribed by Hippo- 
crates, were ptiſans and decoctions of ſome vege- 
tables, with 22215 or the mixture of honey and 

9 vinegar. © Arbuthnot. 


4 


* 


0 AI. 


JOxruo'zox, öks-J-mö rön. u. /. Lekiheupes. ] 
A rhetorical figure, in which an epithet-of 
a quite contrary fignification is added to 


any word. 


i OxY'KRHODINE, Srs(ir-ö⸗ din; n. 7 [vt63- 


odr, us, and 5690.1 A mixture of two 

parts of oil of roſes with one of vinegar of 
roſes. 

The ſpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily 

| compoſe oxyrrhodines. Floyer en the Humours, 


1O'vzr, or. u. ſ. (oper, old Fr. to hear.}| 


A court of oyer and terminer, is a judi- 
cature where cauſes are heard and deter- 


mined. 


Ove's, &-yis'._ lers, TR yes Fr.] Is the 


introduction to any proclamation or ad- 


vertiſement given by the publick criers both 
in England and Scotland. 
repeated. 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your quality. 
Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy 0 yes. Shakeſp. 
O yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry; 
Let the finder ſurely know | | 
Mine is the wag. Craſbaw, 


OY'LETHOLE, Oy -lit-hGl. u. /. See EYLET:. 
[It may be written eylet, from re Fr. 


but el ſeems om 5 


.- 


It is thrice | 


0 Z A 


Diſtinguiſh'd laſhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ſtate; | 
His oyletholes are more and ampler, 5 
The king's own body was a ſamplar. FER 
O'ysTER, oys*-tur. u. /. locſter, Dut. Fab 
z 


Fr.] A bivalve teſtaceous fiſh, 
I will not lend thee a penny. 
— Why then the world's mine . Which | 
with ſword will open. S/ ep. Merry Wi, 
Rich honeſty dwells like your miſer, ſir gp 
poor houſe ; as your pearl in your foul ofter Shak 
Another maſs held a kind of oy/:r ſhell, and 
other bivalves. W, Ah 
There may be many ranks of beings in the in. 
viſible world as ſuperior to us, as we are ſuperigr 
to all the ranks of being in this viſible world; 
though we deſcend below the cher to the leaf 
animated atoms diſcovered by microſcopes, Watt, 
Where oy er tubs in rows 
Are rang d beſide the poſts, there ſtay thy hafte, Gay, 


e rogharvagny oys'-tur-wentsh. 

O'vSTERWOMAN, oOys-tur-wim-tn. Fn .J. 
[ oxfler and wwench, or woman,) A woman 
whoſe bufineſs is to {ell oyſters. Pro- 
verbially, a low woman. 

| Off goes his bonnet to an 8 Shake, 

The oyfterzvomen lock'd their fiſh up, 

And trudg'd away to cry no biſhop, Hudibra 

Ozz' NA, 6-zE/ nd. 1. 7. LSCana, from "CF 
ozene, Fr.] An ulcer in the inſide of the 
noſtrils that gives an ill ſtench. Sung, 


PAC 


) 18 a labial nent; FRET? by a Night 5 


- compreſſion of the anterior part of the 
lips; as, pull, pelt. It is confounded by 


* 
Is $ * 


the Germans and Welſh with 5. it has an] 


uniform ſound: it is ſometimes mute before 


- If 
in modern orthography commonly omitted. 
Pa nuLA, pib/-bii-ltr. adj. [pabulum, Lat. 
A Aﬀording aliment or provender. 
* PABU LA'TION, pàb-bü-la“-shün- 1. /. lpabulum, 


Lat.] The act of feeding or 7 177775 | 


provender. - 


pA BULOVUS, Pab'- 4-186. adj. 6 Lat.] 8 


Alimental; affording aliment. 


We doubt the air is the fabulous ſupply. of fire, : 


: 2 much leſs that flame is properly air kindled. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


74 BULUM,; pab-bi-lim: 1. / Lat. 1 odd 
port. A technical word. ot 
pay 1 8. 1. if. (pas, Fr.] rl 
2 Step; 3 fingle movement in walking, 

| -- 7 Behind her death, | 
Cloe following face for pace, not ana) yet 
On his pale horſe. rage? 5 Paradj ts 


2. Gait; manner of IA" e 139657 © 


—_— 


7 


with his eyes ſometimes caſt up to heaven, as 


- though his fancies ſtrove to mount higher. Sidney. | 1 


He ſaw Menalcas come with heavy pace; 
Wet were his Wen and chearleſs was his face. Addiſ 


as, accompt, receipt; but the mute is 


is to fall into confidence with Spain. 


[EIT 

ow - * o . + 8 - — 
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To the laſt ſylla 


4 
He himſelf went but a kind of e WH : 
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To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, © 
tty pace from day to day, 
able of recorded time; * 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
| The way to duſky death. Shakeſp. e 
Bring me word 
How the world goes, that to the pace of i it 
I may ſpur on my journey. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
Nor her winged ſpeede, 
The faulcon gentle could for pace exceed. Chapman. 
His teachers were fain to reſtrain his forward- 
neſs; that his brothers, under the ſame training, 
might hold pace with him, Wotton's Buckingham. 
The beggar fings, ev'n when he ſees the place 


Creeps in this 


He mended pace upon the touch. Hudibras. 
Mlarcia could anſwer thee in ſighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. Addi. | - 


Hudibras applied his ſpur to one fide of his horſe, | - 
as not doubting but the other would keep. pace | 


with it. Addiſon, 


4. Step; gradation of deine | A galliciſm. | 
| Ihe firſt pace neceſſary for his majeſty to make, | 


Tem be. 
5+ A meaſure of five feet. The quantity 5 
poſed to be meaſured by the foot from the 
place where it is taken up to that where it 
18 ſet down. 


a double ſtep; i. e. the ſpace from the elevation of 
one foot, to the ſame foot ſet down again, medi- 


© ated by a ſtep of the other foot; a It 
T0 1 0 or bold dog ' Face equal to | 


Le . a n a which pour made a mile. 


* - ; 
[7 13 © 45 4 * ; : 1 * 
ar .7 * „ 9 3 » 2 1 5 0 7 5 
a — ww E. p a: * 4 ” I © * 5 . TY: 


Beſet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Dryd. 


Meaſuring land by walking over it, they ſtyled 2 


1 88 


A A 


The violence of tempeſts never moves the ſea 


avove ſix paces deep. Wilkins's Mathemat, Magick, 
16. A particular moyement which horſes are 


- taught, though ſome have it naturally, 
made by lifting the legs on the ſame fide 
together. 

They rode, but authors having not 

Determin'd whether pace or trot; 

That's to ſay, whether tollutation, : 
As they do term it, or ſuccuſſation. Fudiira:, 


To PACE, pa's. v. n, [from the noun.] 


41. To move on ſlowly. 


He ſoft arrived on the graſſie plain, 
_ And fairly paced forth with caſy pain. 
4s we pac d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
eee that Glo'ſter ſtumbled. 

e Ideheld | 
Criſpinus, both in birth and manner vile, 
Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang' d oft a day. Dryden : Juvenal 

The moon roſe in the cleareſt £51 Jever ſaw, 
by whoſe ſolemn light I paced. on ſlowly without 
interruption, _ Pepe. 

The nymph, obedient to divine command, 


Spenſer. 


830160. 


To ſeek Ulyiſes, Rea along the ſad. Pope 
2. To move. | 
Remember wal. with ſpeed ſo pace, 
To ſpeak of Perdita. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tak, 


3. [Uſed of horſes.] To move by railing the 
legs on the ſame fide together. ; 


To PACE, pa „ 
1. 1 — r 99 7 921272 


- Where 


- * 
— 


- - 


PAC . 555 PAC ns Th PAC 


| ee that doth untread agai | Women to cards may be compar'd, we play The wind no ſooner came good, but away pack 
Where is e ed SONY” A round or two, whe ad we ney ow, ] the gallies with all the haſte they could. Carew. 
His en) ay „them firſt ? | © Shakeſp.| Take a freſh pack. - Granville, | A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter's altar, and 
That he did pace. o: to regulate in motion. It is wonderful to ſee perſons of ſenſe paſſing. then robbed the temple : as he was packing away 
1. T0 direct _ your wiſdom , _ away a dozen hours together in ſhuffling and divid-|| with his ſacrilegious burden, a voice purſued him. 
. 5 2 ch that I would wiſh it go, ing a pack of cards. | Addiſon. | TL Eftrange. 
In that Peg, if have your boſom on this wretch. The pact taken together, compoſed of fifty- two If they had been an hundred more, they had been 
And you iha 7 | Shateſp. | cards, is palpably a ſymbol of the ſolar year, con- all ſent packing with the ſame are Stilling fleet. 

| 5 . ing a | fiſting of fifty-two weeks, referring to time in ge- - Pack hence, and from the cover'd benches riſe, 
| PACED» pa st. 4. . 805 pace.) 2 7" | N and however dealt out, in th ſpeedy * This is no place for you. NS, Dryden. 

A, particular Sa though ſometimes lowly pa“; tion, affords a document, that even in our paſtimes Poor Stella muſt pack off to town, 
Revenge 3 flee * lep thy laſt. Drydew. we ſhould be mindful of its tranſient and brief From purling ſtreams and fountains bubbling, 

Awake, awake, or fleeping L COP. h duration Mbyte : Poems, notes, | To Liffy's ſtinking tide at Dublin. Swift. 


| 5 Lei, pAlsür. ne ,. [from pace. ] He that 


4. A number of hounds hunting together. 3. To concert bad meaſures ;. to confederate 
| * paces. E Two ghoſts join their packs to hunt her o'er the} in ill; to practiſe unlawful confederacy or 
 [pacification, Fr. from pact.) | The tury fires the pack; they ſnuff, they vent, That this ſo profitable a merchandize, riſeth not 


1. The act of making peace. And feed their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. Dryd. 


to a proportionable enhauncement with other leſs 


e Fa. xxxiv, 19. vaſſes and ſactions, that are otherwiſe weak men. | Exe you were queen; ay, or your huſband king, 

In his journey he heard news of the victory, | „ 3 Bacon s Eſſays. | I was a peckborſe in his great affairs. Sal. 

Jet he went on as far as York, to pacify and ſettle - The judge ſhall jobb, the biſhop bite the town, It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges 

thoſe countries. 2 Bacon, | And mighty dukes pact cards for half acrown. Pope. on in a laborious tra d, Mew be, mere Lninwing. 

0 villain! to have wit at will upon all other oc- | 4. To unite picked perſons in ſome bad de- in the variety of things:done in the world, than a. 
cations, and not one diverting ſyllable now at a fign. | PEE 


PAT 


7 

He ſent forthwith to the French king his chap- | The ſavage ſoul of game is up at once, beneficial commodities, they impute partly to the 1 

lain, chuſing him becauſe he was a churchman, as The pack full-opening various. Thomſon's Summer. eaſtern buyers packing, partly to the owners not 1 
beſt ſorting with an ambaſſy of pacifcatron. Bacon. 5. A number of people confederated in any | - vending the ſame, Careto. . 
David, by an happy and ſeaſonable pacification, | bad deſign or practice. | [Go pack with him, Shateſp. T. Andrunicun. "4 
matook off from aQing that bloody tragedy.Souib, | Fon panderly raſcals! there's a knot, a gang, a | Pa/oxcLOATH, päk-kloth. n. , [pack and "A 

2. The act of appeafing or pacifying „ pack, a conſpiracy, againſt me. Shateſp, | cloath.] A cloth in which goods are tied up > 

A world was to be ſaved by a pacification of | Never ſuch a pack of knaves and villains, as |, , __ 4 80 4 37 

* wrath, through the dignity of that facrifice which they who now governed in the parliament Clarend, PA CKE $4 pak -kör. u. [from pack.] One by 
ſhould be offered. 5 Hooker, Bickerſtaff is more a man of honour, than to who binds up bales for carriage. | 7 

= Pacirica'ror, pas-31f'-fy -ki-tur. 1. /. Paci- be an accomplice with a pack of raſcals that walk | Pa'CKET, pak'-kit. 1. /. [paguet, Fr.] 248 
= ficateur, Fr. from pacify.] Peace- maker. the ſtreets on nights. Siure. 1. A ſmall pack; a mail of letters. 4,8 
ge fer and kept on foot a continual treaty of | 6, Any great number, as to quantity and | | In the dark 5 0 
peace; beſides he had in conſideration the bearing | preſſure : as, a pack or world of troubles. Grop'd I to find out them, EEE 4 

| the bleſſed perſon of a parificator. 9 = wm Ainſworth. | Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew. Shak. 4 
pier riearokx, pa- stf“-Fy-KA-tür- Ty. adj. | To P ACK, PAK". v. a. [packen, Dut. ] | There paſſed continually packets and diſpatches 4 
| - {from pacificator.} Tending to make peace. | I. To bind up for carriage. between the two kings. Bacon t Henry VII. 0, 
| PacrFick, pa-sIf'-fik. adj. pacifigue, Fr. | A poor merchant driven on unknown land, ; His packets returned with large acceſſions of. ob by... 
| pacifeus, Lat.] Peace-making 3 mild; That had by chance pac#'d up his choiceſt treaſure jections and advertiſements, Fell. 4 
gentle; appeaſing. In one dear caſket, and fav'd only that. Otzvay. EXE Upon your late command 9 

. - God now in his gracious pacific wanner comes Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pock, To guard the paſſages, and ſearch all packets, 1 

to treat with them — Hammba/'s Fundamentali. Each ſaddled with his burden on his back. Dryden, | This to the prince was intercepted. | Denham. {ol 
8 : Returning „in his bill | What we looked upon as brains, were an heap 2. K ſmall bundle, as of a mountebank 8 pt 
An olive leaf he brings, pacific ſign ! Milton. of ſtrange materials, acted up with wonderful art medicines. ; : 5 
PYcrFIER, päs“-sF-H-ür. 2. / {from pacify.)} | in the ſcull. | Addiſon. | 3. The poſt ſhip ; the ſhip that brings letters 1 
FFF Oo 2. To ſend in a hurrx. i 8 „ oy ft nh Fre wg 7 
7 PA CIF V, pas“-sy-fy. v. a. ( paciſer, Fr. He cannot live, I hope, and mult not die, People will wonder how the news could come, bw 
pacifico, Lat.] To appeaſe; to ſtill reſent- Till George be pad with poſt horſe up to heay'n, | eſpecially if the wind be fair when the fog oe 1 
ment; to quiet an angry perſon; to com- ot os 00. 7 PI“ „„ H. 3g 
pole any defire. PEN 3. To ſort the cards ſo as that the game ſhall | To PACKET, pak -kit. v. a. [from t e noun. ] bk 
While the dog hunred in the river, he had be iniquitouſly ſecured. It is applied to To bind up in parcels. | o 
withdrawn to pacify with flcep his over-watched | any iniquitous procurement of colluſion, | My reſolution is to ſend you all your letters, 5 
eyes. 3 5 Sidney. | : Enos has well ſealed and packeted, Swift. 1 

_ Menelaus promiſed Ptolemy money, if he would Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play d. Shate/p. PACK HORSE, pak'-hors. n. ſ. [pack and horſe. ] 1 
pacify the king. 2 Mac. iv. 45. | There be that can pack cards and yet cannot | A horſe of burden; a horſe employed in: 4 
The Moſt High is not pazified for fin by the play well; ſo there are ſome that are good in can- carrying goods: - | "4.2 * 

0 

2 


Fo 


pacthoxſe: who is driven conſtantly forwards and 


pinch to-pacify our miſtreſs, L' Eftrange: | When they have pac#'d a parliament, backwards to market, ſhould. be. ſkilled in the 5 
Nor William's power, nor Mary's charms, We'll once more try th' expedient: _ geography of the country. Tolle. NY 
| Could or repel, or pacify his arms. Pricr. | Who can already muſter friends, 2 | PA'CKSADDLE, pak'-$adl: u. / [pack and /ad- * 
| _ PACK, pak“ . , (pack, Dut.} Io ſerve for members to our ends. Hudibras. | dle.] A ſaddle on which burdens are laid. Y 
1. A large bundle of any thing tied up for | Brutes, called men, in full cry pacl'd by the] | Your beards deſerve not ſo honourable a grave 
carriage. = Tt I court or country, run down in the houſe of com- as to ſtuff a.butcher's-cuſhion, or to be entombed 
Themiſtocles ſaid to the king of Perſia, that | mons,a deſerted horned beaſt of the court. Wycberley. in an aſs's packſaddle., - S be. 
ſpeech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put | So many greater fools than they, 3 That brave prancing courſer hath been ſo broken 
abroad, whereby the imagery appears in figures; | Willpacta crowded audience the third day. Southern. |L and brought low by her, that he will patientiy take 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs. Bacon. he expected council was dwindled into a con- f the bit and bear a paci/adde or panniers. Howel, . | 
Had fly'Ulyſles at the ſack _ tp venticle; a pack'd aſſembly of Italian biſhops, not | The bunch on a camels back may be inſtead of 
Of Troy, brought thee his pedlar's pack. Cleaveland, | a free convention of fathers from all quarters. Atterb. | a-pack/addle to receive the burden. More. 
Dor knight did bear no-leſs a pack | To PACK, Pak. wv. u. end, pak-thred. 1. /. park; and 
Ol bis own buttocks on his back. - Hudibras. | 1. To tie up goods. I | thread.) Strong thread uſed in tying up 
2. A burden; a load. HS I Ihe marigold, whoſe courtier's face: ' z %ͤĩ]ö³? M/Md 
I Lratherchoſe. . I ..  Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace an 5 2A 8 
» To eroſs my friend in his intended drift, Her at his riſe, at his full top. __,, ]. Remnants of pactthread, and old cakes of roſes, : 
ban, by concealing it, heap on your head © | - Packs and ſhuts up her gaudy ſhop. Cleaveland. |. Were thinly ſcatter d Shabeſp, Romeo-and Jaller. 
A pack of ſorrows, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. | 2. To go off in a hurry ; to remove in haſte, | -Girding of the body of che tee about with pact-- 
ZJut when they took notice how ſiupida beaſt it New farmer thinketh each hour a day, . #bread, reitraineth the ſap. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


- i they loaded it with puls and burdens, and || Until the old farmer be packing away. Tuſcr. | 1 can compare ſuch productions to nothing but - 
ders pen che back of it. I. Efirange. . . 


Rogues, hence, a vaunt! rich pieces of patchwork, ſewed together with . 5 
3+ &.due number of cards. rad Aa ES 


Seek ſhelter, pack,. Shaleſp, }. packtbread, en. 


- 


mn PAD 146 wp 3 


His horſe is vicious, for which reaſon I tie him | The brain has a very unpromiſing os for | Thy name to Phebus and the muſes 


| ; known 
cloſe to his manger with a packthread. Addiſon. | thinking : it looks like an odd ſort of bog for fancy | - Shall in the front of ev'ry Page be 8 7 P 
The cable was about as thick as pactthread. S ift. to paddle in. . | Collier. [| A printer ui vides a book into ſheets, the 

Pa'cxwar, pik'-wiks. n. /. LA wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, ſpyed | into pages, the pages into lines, and the lines int 
„ parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in | © lamb paddling a good way offt. Eftrange.. 1785 844 | 5 | w& I 

man; as the ſtrong aponcuroſes of the neck, called | 3- To finger. 225 | 2 OLED oung voy attending, rather 

4 | 9 Paduling palms, and pinching fingers, in e than ſervitude, on 3 preat 

ure 1 | | And making practis d ſmiles, _ perſon. | | 
'PACT, pakt . 1. ſ. pad, Fr. pactum, Lat.] A As in a n Shakeſp. Winters Tale. ; The fair goddeſs Fortune 

contract; a bargain ; a covenant. ; 


3 Fall deep in love with thee, and her 
. Th : PA'DDLE, pAd'l, 2. /. [pattal, Welſh.) ] „ N great charny 
| F ee e Fo watt, ee t. An oar, particularly that which is uſed by | Miſguide thy oppoſers ſwords ! 


| 4 8 Proſperity be thy pape / 5 P 
her daughters out of ſanctuary unto king Richard. | rn of von; Fane _—_ 2 py. FL 2 * jy Glowing M Corilany, 
| | - . | Te ANY LNOg 1 2 Even at the heels in golden . 
PA'criox, pak'-shiin. 2. /. [pa#ion, Fr. pactio, ' Have a padule upon thy weapon. Deut. xxin. 13. Ho kd thre A of N = 
Lat.] A bargain; a covenant. I Pa'DDLER, pad'-lar. 2. /. [from paddle.) One | one. | FE x Pen F 
The French king ſent for Matthew earl of Le- who paddles. | __ Amfevorth, Where is this mankind now ? who lives to _ 
venox, to remove the carl of Arraine from the re- P&a/DDLE-STAPFF, pid'1-stif. 1. ſ. (from pad- Fit to be made Methuſalem his page. FR 1 
geney of Scotland, and reverſe ſuch pagione as be dle and Ha.] A ſtaff headed with broad This day thou ſhalt my rural pages fee, 
"= bad ef oth be of p | dun wee | e : | $7 For I have dreſs'd them both to waſ on thee, 
, There never could be any room for contracts or | p a. | Philip of Macedon had a page attendins is 
is Factions, between the Supreme Being and his in- OY IT * 1 78 50 rage b _ 3 to tell him every r 
5 . ; : Cheyne-| Where I was wont to ſeek the hone bee, O king, that thou art mortal. Web, 
Pacri'riops, pik-tish us. adj. Pact io, Lat.] Working her former rooms in waren ame; 120 PAGE, PAs v. a. [from the noun, ] 
Settled by covenant. | Ihe griſly toad-ſtool grown there mought I ſee, | 1. To mark the pages of a book. 
PAD, pad“. . / [from paad, Sax. whence | And loathing padde lording on the ſame. Spenſer. | 2. To attend as a page, 
likewiſe path, or paas.) | The paddock, or frog paddech, breeds on the Will theſe moſs'd trees 
1. The road; a foot-path. | | land, is bony and big, eſpecially the ſhe. Walton. That have out-liv'd the eagle, Page thy heels, 
: We have ſeen this to be the diſcipline of the The water ſnake whom fiſh and paddocks fed, And ſkip when thou point'ſt out ? Sbakepp, 
| Nate, as well as of the pad. L' Efrange. With ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon'd. Dryden. | PA'GEANT, padzh'-Ent. 2 /. [Of this word 
The ſquire of the pad and the knight of the poſt, | Pa'/DDOCK, pad'-duk. 2. / [corrupted from | the etymologiſts give no ſatisfactory ac. 
; Find their pains no moge baulk d, and their hopes | - parrack.] A ſmall incloſure for deer, or count. It may perhaps be payen gear, 
N . no more croſt. Prior. other animals. 5 5 ⁊2 pagan giant, a repreſentation of triumph 
| 2. An eaſy paced horſe. _ | PaDEL1'on, pid-lt'-an. n./. [pas de lion, Fr. ed at return from holy wars; as we hate 
| Let him walk afoot with his pad in his hand; pes leonis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. | yet the Saracen's head ] ] 
| burt ler not them be accounted no poets who mount | PA'DLOCK, pad'-I6k. 2. / [padde, Dut:] A | x. A ſtatue in a ſhow. | 
il and ſhew their horſemanſhip. Duden. lock hung on a ſtaple to hold on a link. 2. Any ſhow; a ſpeRacle of entertainment | 
| A grey pad is kept in the ſtable with great care, | Let all her ways be unconfin'd; 5 | When all our pageants of delight were plaid, | 
out of regard to his paſt ſervices. Addiſon. | And clap your padleck on her mind. Prior. | Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
1 would have ſet you on an eaſier pad, and re- To Pa'/DLOCK, pAd'-I6k. v. a. [from the And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown. Sal. 
lieved the wandering knight with a night's lodg- j noun.] To faſten with a padlock. | FP play my part in fortune's pageant, Sbalgb. 
' - Mg-" © | Pope's Letters. Some illiterate people have padlect'd all thoſe | This wide and univerſal theatre, 
3. A robber that infeſts the roads on foot. pens that. were to celebrate their heroes, by filenc- Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 


4. A low ſoft ſaddle} a cuſhion or bolſter: ing Grub-ſtreet. 8 F. Bull. Wherein we play. . A you file 
properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed with | PA- AG, pid'-nig. u. /. {from pad and nag.]] Strange and unnatural, let's ſtay and fee = 

. "ſtraw. [Pajado, Span. of paja ftraw.] An ambling nag. EE This pageant of a prodigy. Couly, 

. + Tremellius was called ſcropha or ſow, becauſe | An eaſy pad- nag to ride out a mile. Dr. Pope. The poets contrived the following pageant or 

he hid his neighbour's ſow under a pad, and | Pa'nowp1PE, pid'-0-pip. . .. [pes Jeoninus, | machine for the pope's entertainment; a hug: 

commanded his wife to lie thereon; he ſware that Lat.] An herb. | Ainſworth. floating mountain that was ſplit in the top in im- 


a 
* 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
1 


de had no ſow but the great ſow that lay there, PAN. pE&-in. #. ,. (from the ſongs fung at tation of Parnaſſus, Aciſa, 
Pointing to the pad and the ſow his wife. Camden. feſtivals to Apollo, beginning 15 Pæan.] A 3. It is uſed in a proverbial and general ſenſe 
We ſhall not need to ſay what lack | - ſong of triumph. 333 den fability a 
3 of leather was upon his back; „ O may I live to hail the glorious day, [ uration. | = 
ek. For that was hidden under P ad.  Hudibras. And ſing loud pant thro the crowded way | Roſcom. Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 
Fo PAD, pad. v. n. [from the noun.] | See from each clime the learn'd their incenſe | The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day. Pip 
x. To travel gently.  _ Ys bring: NE, ho RNS, Ys : The breath of others raiſes our renown, 
2. To rob on foot. | | Hear, in all ou, bog: conſenting pans ring. Pope. | Our own as ſoon blows the pageant down. Yom, "i 
3. To beat a way ſmooth and level. _ | PA'GAN, pagan. =./. I[paganire, Sax. pa- PAGEANT, padzh'-Ent. adj. Showy ; pomp- 
Pa'DaAR, pad'-Ir. 1. , Grouts ; coarſe flour, | ganus, Lat. from pagus a village; the villa- | ous; oſtentatious; ſuperficial. 
In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years | ges continuing heathen after the cities | Were ſhe ambitious, ſhe's diſdain to own 


of ſuch power and favour, all that came out could were chriſtian.) A Heathen ; one not a | The pageant pomp of ſuch a ſervile throne. Dry 


not be expected to be pure and fine meal, bur muſt | Chriſtian. | To PA'GEANT, padzh'-Ent. v. a. {from tht 
have amongſt it padar and bran in this lower age | Pa'GAn, pi-gin. adi. Heatheniſh. I | © noun.] To exhibit in ſhow ; to repreſent. 
of human fragihty. | * . Wotton, | Their cloaths are after ſuch a pager cut too, | With ridiculous and aukward action, 
PADDER, pad dür. u. . [from pad. ] A That ſure they have worn out Chriſtendom. SS al. Which, flanderer, he imitation calls, 
robber; a foot highwayman.  ' -[ he fecret ceremonies I conceal, © He pageants us. Sbateſp. Trailus ond Creſids 
I - Spurr'd as jockies uſe, to break, r Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal! [PA GEAN TRY, padzh “en- try. u. /. from 
* Or padders to ſecure a necæ. Hudibrar. But ſuch they were as pagan uſe requir d. Dryden. | - pageant.] Pomp; ſhow. 
| 0 | 3 — ** 3 . 0 5 N IT 
3 | Worſe than all the clatt'ring tiles, and worſe P4a'GANISM, pa'-ga-nizm. N. 1 paganiſme, luconveniences are conſequent to dogmati2ing, | 
Than thouſand padders, is the poet's curſe; 5 Fr. from pagan.] Heatheniſm. 4 » ſuppoſing men in the right; but if they be in the 


. Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear : | 


| 4 The name of popery is more odious than v wrong, what a ridiculous pagcantry is it to ſee ſ 
But without mercy read, to make you hear.” Dryd. | 4 T5 8 Pageantry 


_ ganiſm amongſt divers of the more ſimple ſort. Hook. | a philoſophical gravity ſet man out a ſolecilw. 


I. he advanced himſelf by a voluntary engaging | Our labarum, in a ſtate of paganiſz, you have on © Government of the Toy | 
in unjuſt quarrels, he has no better pretence to a coin of Tiberius. It ſtands between two other. Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; 


honour than what a reſolute and ſucceſsful padder | enſigns. CN Ng. 
may challenge. © Collier. | PAGE, pa. 2. . page, Fr.] | | „„ . ; 
7 PADDLE, pad. v. 'n.{patouilier, Fr.) | x. One fide of the leaf of a book. | Pa'cinat, pidzh/-in-U. adj. [pagine, Lit] 
As the men were adding for their ves. Z*Efr. | the divine counſel, and feen the event of Joſeph's | An expreflion proper unto the þaginal books of 
| Padding ducks the ſtanding lake dere. Gay. | being ſold, he might have dried up che young man's | our times, but not ſo agrecable unto volumes 0 
Bu oi oe OR 7 7 — e rf 
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© Audiſen. | There boaſt thy horſe's trappings and 25 


* 


7. 4 : > 
2 1 
| | 3 L : . / 
- \ * 


Tom. | 


„ Fab. „ 


| ed n. i [a corruption of | If health be ſuch a bleſſing; 1 nds bs worth © When I thou ht to know this, it was too pair- 
eigen, paid. in lle Ferien | 8 may : 


4 erfian ſignifies a] the pains to diſcover the regions where it grows, Jul for me. | Eſalm Ixxui. 16. 
7 idols. F yer Travels] | and the ſprings that feed it. | Temple. Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 
ouſe-of 190 Jol F | They called him a thouſand fools for his pains. By quick and painful marches hither came. Dryden. 
1. An Lacan idols called pagod:, after ſuch. a I. Efrange. En l, tho flowto touch the painful ſtring, 
7 They wo 3 TEST of devils. .. Some natures the more pains a man takes to Awake from ſlumber, and attempt to ſing. Smith. 
terrible repreſentatiom? Stilling fleet. reclaim them, the worſe they are. L'Eſtrange. 4. Induſtrious; laborious; exercifing labour. 


Y The temple of the idols. Her nimble feet reſuſe 


To dreſs the vines new labour is requir'd, 


gfe? f 89 rum I Their wonted ſpeed, and ſhe took pains to loſe. | Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir d. Dryd. 

See thronging _— 05 915 god 1 Pope. 9 8 F Dryden. Great abilities, when employed as God directs, 

And offer i 5 Haende A Ad pie The ſame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, | do but make the owners of them greater and more 

Pain, pid. adj. the p Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pope. | painful ſervants to their neighbours; however, 

ve Ot. . e nad. * A reaſonable clergyman, if he will be at the | they are real bleſſings when in the hands of good 

This peg e is dearly paid, Dryden. | Cain, can make the moſt ignorant man compre- | men. 5 Swift. 

5 And =” pi gles ST RT. alyfis, Lat.) hend what is his duty, and convince him that he | PA'tvFULLY, pàn- fül- ly. adv. [from painful.] 
Als, pä-gles. Fo J. | + 32 


8 Dig, | ought to perform it. _ _ Swift. | x, With great pain or affliction. 
Wk 5 en. 45 a en ES. Labour; taſk. The fingular is, in this 2. Laboriouſly ; diligently. 


Pau, ich mi 1 ſenſe, obſolete. | uch as fit in eaſe at home, raiſe a benefit out 
veſſel 7 which milk or water 18 commonly wes ee. op graſſy plain, | of their hunger and thirſt, that ſerve their prince 
carrie I 3 And fairly paced forth with eaſy pain. Spenſer. and country painfully abroad, Faleigb : Eſſays. + 

In the n 4 8 "oy 3 T''one paine in a cottage dothe take, ' Robin red-breaſt painfully 1 "7 
2 fails E water in the , Bacon, | When doe trim bowers do make. Pe Did cover them with leaves. Children inthe Wood. 
the weight. LES . | When of the dew, which th' eye and ear do take, | PA/tNFULNESS, pa'n-fül-nis. 7. /. [from pain- 
35 rctfions 3 From flowers abroad and bring into the brain, ; JUkÞ TR io 4 F X £ $A 


| . | | She doth within both wax and honey make: 1. Affliction; ſorrow: grief. | 
Pai Lror, prl-fäl. 11 e ul.) The This work is hers, this is her proper pain. Davies. | With diamond in eee ſhe graved, 
quantity on #/ chro 5 chufo but fall by pail- When a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, - Erona die, and end this ugly painfulneſs. Sidney. 
Yon ſame oud canno | | Shut ſp. And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain No cuſtom can make the painfulneſs of a de- 
fouls. 1 y | ” The five with To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, bauch eaſy or pleaſing to a man; ſince nothing 
PAILMA 4 gf 4 2 ebe He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. Waller. can be pleaſant that is unnatural. South, 
bet; boiſterous. 6. Uneaſineſs of mind, about ſomething ab- 2. Induſtry; laboriouſneſs. 


A ſtroke wich 2 pailmail beetle upon a bowl, ſent or future; anxiety ; ſolicitude. | Painfuingſs by feeble means ſhall be able to 


F "ff hy s It bid her feel gain that which in the plenty of more forcible in- 
5 n ſtruments, is through floth and negligence loſt. 
PAIN, pan. 1. J. [peine, Fr. pin, Sax. pena A lover more proportion d to her bed. Prior. | eb | Hooker. 
Lat.) ie hed IE | If the church were once thus ſettled, we need | PA1'NIM, pa-nim. n. /. Lpayen, Fr.] Pagan; 

1. aging cs. dan then be in leſs pain for the religion of our prince. x eG - 5 CES] © . 
ere the prioceues x | * i | Leſley. The croſs hath been an ancient bearing, even 

themſelves, thought it was ſo privileged a place, 5. The throws of child-birth. 5 before the birth of our Saviour, among the Painims 
upon pain of death, as nobody durſt preſume 92 She bowed herſelf and travailed; for her pains themſelves. _ ' Peacham. 
come rag . Men | came upon her. | I Samuel, iv. 19. Whole brigades onechampion's arms o'erthrow, 
0 gots of death no perſon being fo bold, | +", pin. v, a. from the noun.) = | p P17 Foie vl the fore th fir, = Title 

Interpoſe on pain of my diſpleaſure, J To afflict; to torment ; to make uneaſy. 175 MA P * 71 5 "v5; wh infidel. 4 
Betwixt their 1words, Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 1 am pained at my very heart, becauſe thou haſt Defy'd the beſt En 8 al > | 
"None ſhall preſume to fly under pain of death, | heard, O my ſoul, the ſound of the trumpet, e ee 


EM 
. 


— 


The Solymean ſultan he o'erthrew, © 
His moony troops returning bravely ſmear'd 


with wings of any other man's making. Addiſon, | | | Feremiah, iv. 19. To mortal combat, or carriere with lance. 

{ Penalty ; Sociihanent, - | 17 20  - She drops a doubtful word that point his mind,, 

"Becauſe Euſebius bath yet ſaid nothing, we will, n rpg, 1 behind. . | - With Pats blood effi File. 
by way of mul& or pain, lay it upon him. Ban. . Exc<6s of cold as well as heat, pains us, becauſe |, xLE S5 nts.” ad. (fro debit 
Senſation of uneaſineſs | irt is equally deſtructive to that temper which is | © bo Rot. Od}. LILOM PRs. oF FRE 

1 Ns tic ins of the touch are ter than the neceſſary to the preſervation of life. a Or Þ419 5; you or trouple, 2 1 
che er eee Hep 88 ne ne Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts af his leg, that - He frequently bleſt God for ſo far indulging to 

N | e tot Bacon, | Juſt before had been ſo much pained by the fetter. his infirmities, as to make his diſcaſe ſo painles to 


EA 


# 


Pain is a / che e e | Addiſen. 1 1 deaths thou owe ſt are forc'd 1 
5 ; wor „ etl , | e deaths thou ſhow'ft are forc'd; _ © 
Of evils; and exceſſive, overturns _ | 2 5 . rocal pronoun. ] To labour. ls there no ſmooth deſcent ? no painleſ7 way | 
All patience. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | e ut dt | 1 Of kindly mixing with our native clay? Dry, 
He would believe, but yet is ſtill in pain ; Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf Tin tore ries r 
Preſſes the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein. Dry. | 2 yield equal juſtice unto. all, yet can there not PAINSTA'KER, pa nz-ta-ker . . pain. and 
What pai do you think a man muſt feel, when | but great abuſes lurk in fo abſolute a privilege, ' | take.] Labourer ; laborious perſon. 
his conſcience lays this folly to his charge? Lao. Dt F.. Conan F ja 5 rye POO day and night, 
4. Un the plural.] Labour; work; toil. Fa He pain 4 rap Ti St i 9 n. ed, n e children 50988 5 
Many havs taken the pains to go out of Europe | CA INFUL, pan . adj. pain and Zu1/. 73 5 „ RK ay. 
t0refide as friars in Fr 4 50 5 of Abbot. 1. Full of pain; miſerable ; beſet with afflic- PAINSTA KING, pa nz-ta-king, adj, Lain and 
One laboureth and taketh pains, maketh hafte, | tion 5 take.) Laborious; induſtrious. . 
and is ſo much the more behind. ZEcclus. xi, 11. ' Is there yet no other way, beſides 70 PAINT, pa'nt. v. a. ¶ peindre, Fr. 
The pains they had taken was very great. | Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 1. To repreſent by delineation-and colours; 
OE ON EO ET CIO Clarendon, | To dea? Miltan's Paradiſe Loſt. Live to be the ſhew and gaze of th' time : 
If philoſophy be uncertain, the former will | 2. Giving pain; afflitive.- ! _ | We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
. conclude it vain; and the latter may be in danger Evils have been more painful to us in the pro- * Painted upon a pole. 1 Shakeſp. Matbeth, 
of pronouncing the ſame on their pains, who ſeck |. ſpe, than by their actual preſſure.  Advjor. | 2. To cover with colours repreſentative. of 
it, if after all their labour they muſt reap W I uam ſick of this bad world! I ſomething . „ 
Wind, mere opinion and conjecture. Glanvllle. The day light and the ſun, grow painful to me, | WMho fears a ſentence or an old man's ſaw, 
e needs uo weary ſteps aſcend, ee Aus. Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe; Shateſp.. . 
All feerns before her feet to bend; |  . || Long abſtinence may he pain ful to acid couſti- 3. To repreſent by colours, appearances; or 
A here, as ſhe was born the lies, ] tutions, bythe uncaly ſenſation it creates in the | images. 43h 2 
ieh without taking pains to riſe. Waller. | ftomach. © ___ by | 


©, Aroutbnot. | Till we from an author's words paint his 


he deaf perſon mult be diſcreetly treated, and | 3. Difficult ; requiring labour. rhoughts in our minds, we do not underſtand hin. 


* pleaſant. uſage wrought upon to take ſome | 5405 % W/ ⁵ð / Phat WOK Ts e 40h * 
uk, watching your ſeaſons and taking great | The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood } When ſolly grows romantick we muſt en ie 
dee, that he may not hate his taſk, but do it | Shed for my thankleſs country, are required Come then, the colours and che ground: prepa - ſt 
Gearfully, ä Holder. | But with that ſurname. Shake, Coriofanur. Fo A rt 8 Pope. 
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PAT. 


4. To deſcribe ; ; to TIS EL | 


The lady is diſloyal., | _. b | 
 —Difloyal! - 
| —The word is too good to paint 0 out her widked- 
neſs. 1 n | 


3. To colour; to diverſify. 
. Such is his "will that paints 

- The earth with colours freſh, 

The darkeſt ſkies with ſtore of ſtarry lights. Spenſer. 


6. To deck with artificial colours in. fraud | 


or oſtentation. 

Hlath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the court? Shateſp. 

Jeaebel painted her face and tired her head. 

| 2 Kings, ix. 30. 
ToPAINT, pant. v. 1. To lay colours on the 
face. 

Oh! if to dance all night, and drefs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall- pox, or chas d old age away, 
Jo patch, nay ogle, might become a ſaint, 
Nor would it ſure be ſuch a ſin to aint. Pope: 

PaixT, pint. n. / [from the verb. 
1. 1 repreſentative, of any thing. 
a Poets are limners 
10 copy out ideas in the mind : 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts 3 are 
| 8 ſhown, 
- And nature is their objeR to be drawn. Granville. 
The church of the annunciation looks bcauti- 
ful in the inſide, all but one corner of it being 
7 covered with ſtatues, gilding, and paint. Addiſon. 
ler charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall warm a future age. Pope · 
2. Colours laid on the face. 175 
IO lay her pray'r book and her Paint. 
| Anon. 
pon the face, 
ove, from your 
; Young. 
[.. [peintre, Fr. from 


Arts on the mind, like Paint u 
rte him, that's worth your 
emhracę. 
Fe Ine tür. 1. / 
paint. Ge who 
preſenting objects by colours. 


In the placing let ſome. care be taken how the 


AT di id ſtand 1 in the working. Wotton. 


Beauty is only that which niakes all things as 
they are in their proper and perfect nature; Which 


the beſt painters always chuſe by contemplating | 
" the forms of each. Dryden. 
Par NTING, pi n-ting.. 2. /. [from NEV, 


1. The art of repreſenting objects M7 deli- 


. peation and colours. 
5 


TDiis in life as tis in painting, 
Mach may be right. yet much be wanting. Prior. 
2, Picture; the painted reſemblance. 
This ze the very painting of your fear; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid 
Led you to Duncan. W 248 
Painting is welcome; g 
Ihe painting is almoſt 5 natural man: 
For fince diſnonour trafficks with man's nature, 
Ne is but outſide: peneil'd figures are 
Evin ſuch as they give out. . Timon. 
3. Colours laid on. 1 
If any ſuch be here | 
That love this painting, wherein io ſee me ſmear'd, | 
Let him expreſs his diſpoſition. Sbg. 


1 ,pxn-tshar. n. . e Fr.] 


The art of painting. A French word. 
To the next realm ſhe ſtretch d her ax 
. For ainture near adjoining lays 


4313 A enteous province... | ; 1 Lt their beg . 
The ſhow'ry arch . Be 1 as'foft us yours; and let their falates | 40S 
. rh liſted colours gag, or, azure, gules, 45,14 12 BE ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands, © - Shat 9. 


Delights and puzzles the beholder's eye, 


0 
151 


01 Pinne vary d. 


' PAIR, par. 1. /. [paire, Fr. par, Lat.] 


of TWO things ſuiting my W as a pair 


9 ö 9 


profeſſes the art of re- 


* Tf puinting be acknowledged for an art, it fol- | 
lows : that no arts are without their precepts. Or! 


14 


1 1 | 


at views the N brede with thouſand ments 
Philips, 


PAL 


2. A man and wife. 
O when meet now 
Such pairs in love and mutual honour join'd? 
Milton. 
Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv'd long marry'd and a happy pair; 
Now old in love. Dry 
3. Two. of a ſort; a couple; a brace. 
All his lovely looks, his pleaſing fires, 
All his ſweet motions, all his taking ſmiles, 9 
He does into one pair of eyes convey, Suckling. 
The many pairs of nerves branching themſelves 
to all the parts of the body, are wonderful to be- 
hold, Kay. 
To Paix, piT. v. 1. from the noun. A 
1. To be e in pairs ; to n Soup as male 


. 


and female. 
. Our dance, 1 pray; 
Vour hand, my Perdita; ſo turtles fair. Slakeſd. 
2. To ſuit; to fit as a counterpart. 
Had our prince ſcen the hour, he had pair'd 
Well with this lord; there was not a full month 
. Between their births. . Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. | 
Ethelinda | 
My had was made to fit and pair with thine, | 
Simple and plain, and fraught We artleſs tender- | 
neſcs. Korxue. 
70 PAIR, Par. wv. a. 
1. To join in couples. 
Minds are ſo hardly match'd, that ev'n the firſt, | 
Tho pair d by heay' n, 1n Paradiſe were curs'd. 
Dryden. 
2. To unite as correſpondent or oppoſite. 
Turtles and doves with diff ring hues unite, 
And gloſſy jet is pair d with ſhining white. Pope. 


PA'LACE, pal“ las. 1. /. [ palais, Fr. pala- 
tinum, Lat.] A royal heul ; mn houſe emi- 
_nently ſplendid. | 


ö 


4 


| 


| | You forgot, 
We with colours ſpread, ; 
'- Palaces and pyramids do ſlope | 
Their heads to their fouridations. | Shateſp. 
Ihe palace yard is fill'd with floating tides, 
Al the laſt comers bear the former to the ſides. | 
| Dryden. 
The ſun's bright PFs on high columns rais'd, | 
With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz'd. 
' Addiſon. 
The old man early roſe, walk'd forth and ſate 
On poliſh' d ſtone before his palace gate. Pope. 


pala c10Us, päl-IA-shüs. 44. from palace] | 
Royal; noble; magnificent. 


— 


L 


cious houſes into ſmall tenements. Grdeunt. . 


PaLA'nNQUIN;: -pal- 4n-k&n. . Is a kind of 
covered carriage uſed in the eaſtern coun- 
tries, that is ſupported on the ſhoulders of 
ſlaves, and wherein perſons of diſtinction 
are carried. 


; . 
| P 
 - Guftful;; pleaſing to the taſte. 
There is nothing ſo difficult as the art of mak 
ing advice agreeable; ' How many devices have. 
been made uſe of to 'reqder thy, bitter potion pa- 
latable? . | Addiſon. 
They by th' alluring cr 1 in haſte, 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and ee ip 1 
2 palatable bane. © © Philips. 


A'LATE, pal Et. 1. . lten, Lat. j 1 
. The inſtrument: of taſte, the upper 928 
or roof of the mouth. 


— 


Light and calours come in onl 
7 kind of Jounds only by'the ears; 


Might drink thick port for fine champa 


2. Mental reliſh ; 


75 
1 | 


— 


a Par Trix Arg, pll- lt A.nät. J [palati 


pA. 'LATINE, päl“-HA-tin. u. / Palatin, Fr, 


PALLATIxR, pal'-14-tin. adj. Poſſeſſing royal 


PALE, pal. adj, [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.) 


' March'd thro” the city to the s gates. Shak, 1 


| 


2. Not high coloured ; bias to co- 


| 3. Not WET, not ſhining; faint of luftre; 


| To PALE, pal. v. a, [from the adjetire.] 
London cnereaſee daily, turning of great fala-. | N 


A LATABLE, pal At-tebl. adj. from palate.) I 


g 
— 
1} 


_ 'v Theſe ivory feet were carved into the ſhape 'of | 
lions; without theſe their greateſt dainties could 
not reliſh to their palates, "Hakewtll on Providence. | 5 
7 by the eyes; all | 
3 the ſeveral taſtes | 


PAL 


- By! nerves about our palate plac'd, 
She likewiſe judges of the taſte : 
Elſe, diſmal thought! our warlike men 


The vulgar boil, the learned Non ES 85 
eſts. p Pe, 


Hard taſk to hit the palate of ſuch gu 
e ſoul is indifpoſe$ 


intellectual taſte, 
It may be the palate of ch 
by liſtleſsneſs or ſorrow. Tajler 
The men of nice palates could not reliſh Arif, 5 
as dreſt up by the ſchoolmen. Baker on Loris 
PA'LATICK, pal-lat'-tik. adj. [from palate.] 
Belonging to the palate ; or roof of the 
mouth: 
The three labials, y. B. . are © parglle to the 
three gingival T. D. N. and to the three palztich 


K. G. L. Holter, 


natus, Lat.] The county wherein is the 
ſeat of a count palafine, or chief officer in 
the court of an emperor, orfovereign prince, 


from palati nus of palatium, Lat.] One in. 

veſted with regal rights and prerogative, . 
Theſeabfolute Falatines made barons and knights, 

did exerciſe high juſtice in all points within their 


territories. Davies. 


privileges. 
Many of thoſe lords, to whom our kings had 
granted thoſe petty-kingdoms, did exerciſe jurs 
_. Tegalia, inſomuch as there were no leſs than eight 


counties palatine i in Ireland at one time. Daviz, 


1. Not ruddy ; not freſh of colour; wan; 
white of look. 
Look I ſo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt? 

Ay, mygood Lord; and no man in the preſence, 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. Shakeſp, | 

| Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreſt yourſelf ? hath it ſlept ſince? 
Age wakes it now to look lo green and pale? 
Shakeſþ. 


lourleſs tranſparency. 
When the urine turns pale, the patient is in 
danger. Arbuthnt, 


dim. 
The night, methinks, is but the day- light ſick, 
It looks a little paler. Shat?ſp, 


To make pale. 
The glow-worm ſhews'the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to | pale his uneffectual fire. Shakp. 
To teach it good and il}, diſgrace or fame, 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with ſhame. Pri. 


PaL, pal. n. J. [palus, Lat.] 

t. Narrow piece of wood joined above and 
below to a rail, to incloſe grounds. 

Get up o' th” rail; .P' Il peck. you ofer the pa 

_ ele. Slate 

As their example ſtill prevails, 3 

She tempts the ſtream, or leaps the pales. Fin. 

Deer creep through when a 1228 tumbles down. 

| Martine 


J 1 


2. Any inclofure; F | 
A ceremony, which was then jag very con- 
venient for the whole church even by the whole, 
thoſe few excepted, which brake out of the com- 
mon pale. Hookers 
Let my due feet never r fail 4 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, 
5 love the high embowed roof. Millan, 
Having been born within the pal ale of the church, 
1384 ſo brought up in the Chriſtian religion, by 
which we have been partakers of thoſe precious | 
Bae = of the word and ſacraments. 
2022 
He hath propoſed a ſtanding revelation, ſo 


— 


| and ſrl by th hoſe nad plat j 


OR . EM 5 


” — 


þ ebene by miracles, that it ſhould be d, 


— 


1 


P A L. 45 
born within 
 Confine the ih. 
Aud Keef them in Dunciad, 


3. Any diſtrict or territory. | Engliſh als. in 


* Thc 1s Iich pe not the greateſt footing. Spen. 


ſtices put arms into the hands of 
N —— of thatreligion Wy the pale. 


4. The pale is the, third and mjdille part of 


* he ſcutcheon, 


5 with two lines. 
* 122 V. a. {from the noun. ] 


| 12 with pales. 
© Tam Re of the hill of twenty foot, may be 
| in with twenty 5 
ſe ; to encompatis- | 
2 er the ocean pales, or {ky ive, 
Is thine. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The Engliſh beech” 


Pales rinthe flood with men, 


Will 5 your head in Henry's glory, 
And er. of the diadem, 


Now in his life ? 


es dimmed. 
0 ech trance, or each ſpell, 


aleey'd prieſt from the prophetic cell. 
Inſpires the paleey d p prop 4 
| Shrines, where their 3 paleey d virgins keep, 
mw pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep. 
Pope. 
pal gpl CBD, pàl-fdst. adj. 1 pale and Face. 
| Having the face wan. 
| _Why have they dar'd a arch 
30 many miles upon her peaceful boom, 
Frighting her palgfuc d villages with war? Shak. 
Let palefuc d fear keep with the mean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart: - Shake. 


[PS'LELY, pa- IF. adv. from pale.) Wanly; 
not freſhly; not ruddily. 
WPLenzSS, pil-nls. n. / [from pale. 
1. Wanneſs; want of colour; want of elk 
neſs; fickly whiteneſs of look. 

Her blood durſt not yet come to her face, to. 
take away the name of palene/ſs from her moſt 


2. Want of colour; want of luftre. 
The Salad of this flow'r -- 
WPalexDar, pil-lan-der. 1. . A kind of 
| coaſting veſſel, Obſolete. 


| palendars, which running all along the ſea coaſt, 
| carried the people and the cattle. Knolles's Hi iftery. 


Huſky ; chaffy. 
Thus attraction we tried 4 in Kras and . 
ies. rown. 


PALETTE, pAlIt. 2. 1 [palette, Fr.) A light 


when he paints. 


colour that compoſes your work, as it were 
contents of our Palette. x 
Tre Fet thy pencil tries her nicer tolls, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended 8 
Thy careleſs chalk has half atchiev'd thy art, 
| Andher jult image makes Cleora ſtart. Tickel. 
15 When ſage Minerva roſe, 
rom he ſweet lips imooth. elocution flows, 
Kilful hand an iv ry palette grac d. 


Werdet N ee Gay 
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deals of a foot broad. Aen. 


Solyman ſent over light-horſemen in great 


Let the ground of the picture be of ſuch a 
| Rixture, as there may be ſomething in it of every 


- Clarendon. | 


being derived from the | 


ſe, or nether part of the 
chief to the 8 Peacham. 


with wives and boys. 
Shaleſp. 


7 Shakeſp Henry IV. - 
WT p.'iifveD, pAA- Id. adj. [ pale: and eye.] Hav- 


| pure whiteneſs, Sidney. 
The blood the virgin's cheek forſook,, 7 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o er all her Jook. ao] 


Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 85. . 


PALEOUS, pa“ lyüs. adj. [patea, Lat.] 


board on which A painter holds his colours 


| 


| ſpirit of urine a deep blue. 


F A % 


Rear pa !- fry. n. ſ. [paleſ# Fr.] A 

ſmall horſe fit for ladies: { e diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the old books from a war 
horſe. 

Her wanton falfrey all was overſpread 
With tinſel tra ppings, woven like a wave. Spenſer. 

The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, as 
an emblem of her innocence. Addi ifon's Spectator. 

The ſmiths and armorers on palfreys ride. Dryd. 
PA LFREYED, pa Lfryd. adj. [from palfrey.] 

Riding on a palfrey. 

Such dire atchievements {ings the bard that tells 

Of palfrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick 

ſpells. -  Tickel. 
PALIFICA'TION, pal-y-ft-kY-shain. 1. / 
[palus, Lat.] The act or practice of mak- 
ing ground firm with piles. 

I have ſaid nothing of palification. or piling of 
the groundplot commanded by Vitruvius, when. 
we build upon a moiſt ſoil. Wotton. 
PA'LINDROME, pal'-In-drom. . /. [rax3poula, 
4a and Jpouiw.] A word or ſentence 

which is the ſame read backward or for- 

wards : as, madam ; or this ſentence, $ub; 
1. J. [manu] 


dura a rudibus. 
PA'/LINODE, pal“-In- 3d. } 
PA'LIXODY, pal'-lin-6-dy. J A recantation. 
I of thy excellence have oft been told; | 
But now my raviſht eyes thy face behold : 
Who therefore in this weeping falinod 
Abhor niyſelf, that have diſpleas'd my God, 
In duſt and aſhes mourn. Sandys's Par. on Fob. 


PALISA'DE, pal-ly-sxd. 5 1 nf. | _ . 
PALISA DO, ri ly-84 -=d0. 

Span. from palus, Lat.] Pales ſet by way 
. of incloſure or defence. 

The Trojans round the place a rampire aft, 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. 5 
The word is uſeful for paliſudoes for fortifica- 
tions, being very hard and durable. Mortimer. 

The city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and 
that wall guarded with paliſades. Brodie: 
To PALISA'DE, päl-Iy-sd' d. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To incloſe with paliſades.  _ 
PA'LisH, pil-Ish. adj. [from pak.] Some- 
what pale. 
Spirit of nitre makes with copper a all iſh blue; 
Arbuthnot on Air. 


PALL, pä'l. 2. J. [ pallium, Lat.] 
t. A cloak or mantle of ſtate. 
With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Out of the Eaſt the dawning day doth call ; 
80 forth ſhe comes. | 
Leet gorgeous tragedy 
| -In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by. 
2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. _ 
An archbiſhop ought to be conſecrated and 
[ anointed, and after conſecration he ſhall have the 
poll ſent bim. | 75 5 ous 
3. The covering thrown over the dead. 
The right ſide of the pall old Egeus kept, 
And on the left the royal Theſeus wept. 


1 
| 


Spenſer. 


cloak; to inveſt. ; 

| Come, thick fight. | *ÞH 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, TE 
That. er un OR eg. not the wound it makes. 


erhaps it is only a corruption of pale, and 
* was applied originally to Solours.] To 


drink fall. 


Bacon, 


Beauty ſoon wh Father to the lover, | 
Fades in the eye, and | palls —_ 95 . 155 


5 N Sbalep. 5 
To rr pl. v. u. kor this word the ety-_ 
ene e give no "reaſonable account: 


grow vapid; to become inſipid. | 
Empty one bottle into another ſwiftly, leſt the | 


. 


© Milton. | 


| 


7 Part, pil. v. ESE 
1. To ARE, ipkipid or yapid.” 585 . > Rf 


| 1 id 


4 Ss 


& 


RIAL 


Reaſon and reflection, repreſenting perpe v y 
to the mind the meannęſs of all ſeniual gratiſica- 
tions, blunt the edge of his keeneſt defires, and 
Pall all his enjoyments. Atierbury. 

Wit, like wine, from happier elimates brought, 

Daſh'd by theſe rogues, turns Evgliſh common 

$ draught, 
They pall Moliere' $ and Lopes ſprightly ſtrain. 
_— 7 
2. To impair, ſpritclineſs ; to diſpirit. 
A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected ſorrow pall d. Dryden. 
Dngrateful man, 
Baſe, barbarous man, the more we raiſe our love, 
The more we pall, and — 258 kill his ardour. 


3. To ne to impair. 
e 
IU never follow thy pall d fortunes more. Shakeſp. 


4. To cloy. | 
Palled appetite is humourous, 61 muſt be gra- 
tified with ſauces rather than food, Tatler. 


PA'LLET, pal-lit. n. . -{ paillet, in Chaucer ; 
which was probably the French word from 
pailie ſtraw, and ſecondarily, a bed. 

I, A ſmall bed; a mean bed. 1 

Why rather, ſleep, left thou in ſmoaky 8 

| Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 

And huſht with buzzing night flies to thy lumber; 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 


| And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ?Shob. 


His ſecretary was laid in a Palle. near him for 
ventilation of his thoughts. Wotton r Buckingham. 
If your ſtray attendants be yet lodg'd, 

Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall Low, 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſted rk: 
From her thatcht Pallet rouſe. Milton. 


2. [Palette, Fr.] A ſmall meaſure, formerly | 


uſed by chirurgeons. 

A ſurgeon drew from. a patient in four 7440] 
twenty- ſeven N l * containing three 
ounces. | Hahewill. 


3. Un heraldry ; cal minor, Lat.] A little 
poſt. 4 

PALLMA'LL, pel-me'l, 1. f. [pila and ala, 
Lat. pale maille, Fr.] A p ay in which the 
ball is ſtruck with a mallet through an iron 
ring. * bye A 


PA LLIAUENr, pAl'-lyA- mdnt.' u. 7. allium. 5 


Lat 4 A dreſs; a robe. 
Ihe people of Rome 
Send thee by me their tribune, + | 


This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue. Shakeſs. wee: 


PA/LLIARDISE, pal . Ar-dis. u. /. [pailliar- 
di ſe, Fr.] Fornication ; whoring. Obſolete. 
* PA LLIATE, pal a] vat. v. a. Lallio, 
Lat. from pallium a ec Pallier, Fr.] 
1. To cover with excuſe, 
They never hide or palliate their vices, but ex- 
poſe them freely to view. Swift, 


2. To extenuate ; to ſoffen by favourable re- 
Dryden. : ] 
7 PALL, pa'l. v. 4. (from the noun.] 1 


| preſentations. 


Ihe fault is to e polliate, and ae. 


* 


7 Dryden, 


3. To cure. imperfedily. or ene not 


| radically ; . to eaſe, not cure. 
PALLIA'TION, päl-lya- 
Fr. from pallzate.} - 


preſentation. . 


| ſaw clearly through all the pious elt and 8 
King Charles. F . 


ſolt falliations of ſome men. g 
Such bitter invectives againſt other mens faulte, 


and indulgence or pal/iation of their OWN, ſhews : 
the Tongue, 
2- Imperfe& or temporary, not radical cure; 5 


their zeal lies in their ſpleen. Gov. 


_ mitigation, not cure. 


If the juſt cure of a diſcaſe be full of peril, Jet . 2 


the we, 1 44 1 gk * 5 iation. Haten Vat. 


SF 


* 
. be 


1 
4 as 


-vbln. 2. [palliadon, | 


bet Extenuation ; alleviation'; ; favourable re- : 3 | 


e . 


* 
. 


PAL 


PALGATIVE, pal'-lya-tiv. adj. [palliatif, 
Fr. from palliate ] | 
1. Extenuating ; favourably repreſentative. 
2- Mitigating, not removing; temporarily 
or partially, not radically curative. 


' 


other than a pa'liative cure, and is generally in- 
curable when hereditary. Arbuthnot. | 
PALLIATIVE, pal -ly4-tiv. u. ſ. [from palli- 
ate.) Something mitigating ; ſomething. 
_ 1, alleviating. V | 
| It were more ſafe to truſt to the general aver- 
ſion of our people againſt this coin, than apply 
thoſe palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject 
politicians adminiſter, Swift, 


not high-coloured ; not bright: pallid is 
ſeldom uſed of the face. WIS tel 
Of every fort, which in that meadow grew, 
_ They gather'd ſome; the violet pallid blue. Spenſer. 
When from the pallid ſky the ſun deſcends, 
OD , Thomſon. 
Whilſt, on the margin of the beaten road, | 
Its pallid bloom ſick-ſmelling hen-bane ſhow'd. 
\ LET | Harte. 
PALM, pYm. n. / ¶ palma, Lat. palmier, Fr.) 
1. A tree of great variety of ſpecies; of 
which the branches were worn in token of 
victory: it therefore implies ſuperiority. 
There are twenty-one ſpecies of this tree, of 
which the moſt remarkable are, the greater palm 


Portugal, and Italy, from whence the leaves are 
ſent hither and made into flag-broums. The oily. 
 feln is anative of Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, 
but has been tranſplanted to Jamaica and Barba- 

does. It grows as high as the main maſt of a 

Get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, 

And bear the palm alone. Sal. Julius Ceſar. 

__ _ © Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
foil, than the abundant growing of the palm-trees 
without labour of man, This tree alone giveth 
- unto man whatſoever his life beggeth at nature's. 
" hand. aleigb. 
Above others who carry away the palm for ex- 
cellence, is Maurice Landgrave of Heſs. Peacham. 
Pruits of pa/mz-iree, pleaſanteſt to thirſt 
N And hunger both. Milton. 


% 


Whoſe palm: new pluck'd from Paradiſe, 
With ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe. 
N | 2 


* 
. 
x : 


3. Victory; triumph. [paime, Fr.] 

Namur ſubdu'd is England's palm alone 
Tue reft beſieg d, but we conſtrain d the town. 
o | "Dryden. 


A 


the hand. [palma, F 
By chis virgin palm now kiffing thine, 

| Fil be thine; "©. ß) 
Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon 
te back of your hand, will, with a little ſtay, 

_ poſsthrough to the palm, and yer taſte mild o 
Seeking my ſucceſs in love to know, 
Itryeci th infallible prophetick way, f 
A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 
I. A hand, or meaſure of lengt 


EE 


Conſumption pulmonary ſeldom admits of | 


pid, pal-ld. adj. [pallidus, Lat.] Pale; | 


or date-tree, The dwarf palm grows in Spain, | 


1 


Thou youngeſt virgin, daughter of the ſkies, | 
| footed, have very long 


. The hand ſpread out; the luer art of | 
3 ip N | | P&AiLMISTRY, payF-mis-try. 


„ Bacon. 


b, compriſing 


"PAL 


To PALM, pi'm. v. a. {from the noun.] © | 
1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, as 
Patming is held foul play amongſt 8 
They palm d the trick that loſt the game. Prior. 

2. To impoſe by fraud. b 
If not by ſcriptures, how can we be ſure, 
RNeply'd the panther, what tradition's pure ? 
For you may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 
Moll White has made the country ring with 
| ſeveral imaginary exploits palmed upon her. 
Aalen: Specdator. 
3. dle : 88 
Frank car ves very meat. 
BY . Prior. 
To ſtroak with the hand. Ainſevorth. 
 PA'LMER, pal-mar, x. /. [from palm.) A 
er : they who returned from the holy 
and carried branches of palm. 


in, yet will pa! all the 


i Behold yon iſle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Men bearded, bald, cowPd, uncowl'd, ſhod, un- 
ſhod 5 N 


PA'LMERWORM, pal'-mair-wurm. 1. . [pal- 
mer and worm.) A worm covered with 
hair, ſuppoſed to be ſo called becauſe he 
wanders. over all plants. . 
A fleſh fly, and one of thoſe hairy worms that 
_ reſemble caterpillars and are called palmer worms, 
being conveyed into one of our ſmall receivers, 
the fee and the fly lay with their bellies upward, 
and the worm ſeemed ſuddenly ſtruck dead. Boyle. 


 PaLME'TTo, pal-mit'-td. x. /. A ſpecies of 


— 


to bea very large tree; with the leaves the 
inhabitants thatch their houſes. Theſe 


and brought into England to make wo- 
man's plaited hats; and the berries of 


buttons. | | 
Broad o'er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
And high palmettos lift their graceful ſhade. Them. 


PALMYFEROUS, pal-mif'-fer-us. adj. [palma 
and fero, Lat.] Bearing palms. 
PA'LMIPEDE, pil'-my-ped. adj. [palma and 
pes, Lat.] Webfooted ; having the toes 
Joined by a membrane. | 


: 


It is deſcribed like ail 
Falmipede or finfooted like ſwans. Brown. 
Water-fowl which are palmipede, are whole 
necks, and yet but ſhort 


legs, as ſwans. 


One who deals in palmiſtry. 


. /. {palma, 
Lat.] GPS Ee fl 
r. The cheat of foretellin 
lines of the palm. | | 
We ſhall not query what truth is in palmiſtry, 
or divination from lines of our hands of high de- 
nomination, ER, 
Here while his canting drone-pipe ſcan d 
The myſtick figures of her hand. 
Ae tipples palmifiry, and dines 
On all her fortune- telling lines. 


; 
ö 
| 


- < # 
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a * 


expanded ſhows, Denham. 


MM : 7 | Witch the fonds maids in palmiftry he deals; 

3 N e h 4 Axid part of the ſta- They tell the ſecret firſt which he reveals. . Pri 
ture; a ſpan one eighth of it ; à palm or hand's 2. Halen uſes it bumoroully for the action 
""Þreadth one twenty-fourth;a'thumb's'breadth or of the hand. VV 
inch one feventy-ſecond; @ forefinger's breadth . Going to relieve a common beggar, he found 
35 one ninety-ſixth. Hflader on Time. | his pocket Was picked; that being a kind of gal- 
©" "Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, | miſiry at which this vermin are very dextrous. | 

'  . +, Tearce à palm of ground could be gotten by either, PA'LMY, pal-my. adj. {from palm.] Bearing 
but that the other two would ſet che balance of | % ng Ot er oth, tos 

| Europe u right again. Baca. In the moſt high and pala ſtate of Rome, 

en bete n may.cloſe, 0 | A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, | 

| 


My ſceptre, for a palmer's walking ſtaff. Shak. { 


Pope. | 


the palm-tree : it grows in the Weſt-Indics | 
leaves, before they are expanded, are cut | 


theſe trees were formerly much uſed for | 


Dit. 
pedes, whereas it is | 


es L Ray. 
'PA'LMISTER ,-pal/-mis-thr. 1. . [from palma,) | 


g fortune by the | 
Brown's -Yulgar Errours, | 


n 


PAL. 


She paſs'd the region which Panche., :.- . 
And flying, left the palmy plains dahin 
. pal-pa-bll/-llt-3. ,. — 
palpable.) Quality of being perce'y. 
the touch. | v4 8 Perceivable tg 
He firſt found out palpability of 
by the delicacy of his touch, aa Glen 19 
different vibrations of the heterogencor,, ü 
light. Js of 


: Mart. Scriblery , 

PA'LPABLE, pal-pabl. adj. [ palpable, pr 

palpor, Lat.] FI 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 
1 Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation) 

I ſee thee yet in form as palpable, 
As this which now I draw. Sbaleſp. Mack 
- Darkneſs muſt overſhadow all his bound. 
Pulpable darkneſs! and blot out three days, Mit, 

2. Groſs ; coarſe ; eaſily detected. - 

That groſſer kind of heatheniſh idolatry, where. 

y they worſhipped the very works of their own 

hands, was an abſurdity to reaſon ſo palpable, thy WE 
the prophet David comparing idols and idolates Wl 
together maketh almoſt no odds between then, Wl 


PE, Hooker, 
They grant we err not in palpable ryanner, ve 
are not openly and notoriouſly impious. Hale. 
. He muſt not think to ſhelter himſelf from ſo 
palpable an ablurdity, by this impertinent diſtine- 
tion. : Tillaſſa, 
Having no ſurer guide, it was no wonder that 
they fell into groſs and palpable miſtakes, 
, | Moodibard , Natural Hiſury, 
3. Plain; eafily perceptible. 5 
That they all have ſo teſtified, I ſee not how we 
ſhould poſlibly wiſh a proof more palpable, than 
this manifeſtly received and every where conti- 
nued cuſtom of reading them publickly. Hor, 
They would no longer be content with the u- 
viſible monarchy of God, and God diſmiſſed then 
them to the pa/Sable dominion of Saul. Hohn. 
Since there is ſo much diſſimilitude betwem 
cauſe and eſſect in the more palpable phænomem, 
we can expect no leſs between them and their in- 
viſible eificients, | Glamvill, 
PA'LPABLENESS, pal-pabl-nis. 2. /. {from 
palpable.) Quality of being palpable; plain. 
neſs 7 groſſneſs. 
 PA'LPABLY, pal'-pi-bly. adv. [from palpabl,] 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be perceived by the 
Ss. - 
2. Groſsly ; plainly. / ; 1 8 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that 
had palpably taken ſhares of money. Before they 
gave up their verdict, they prayed of the ſenate 
a guard, that they might do-their conſciences 
juſtice. _ | | Back 
PALyea'T1ON, pal-pY-shan. 2. . [pahatth, 
pbalhpon, Lat.] The act of feeling. 
To PA'LPITATE, pal-py-tät. v. a. bah 
Lat. palpiter, Fr.] To beat as the heat; WW 
to flutter; to go pit a pat. | 
PaLeiTA'TION, pal-py-ti'-shin. 2. /- [pap 
tation, Fr. from palpitate.) Beating ot 
panting: that alteration in the pulſe of te 
|  heatt, upon frights or any other cauſes 
Which makes it felt: for a natural uniform 
pulſe goes on without diſtinftion. 
The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſort of pulſes 
in an hour; and hunted into ſuch continual fe 
pitations; through anxiety and diſtraction, that * 


7 


3 would it break. 5 Haro 
I knev⸗ the good company too well to fr n 


falpilations at their approach. 


Anxiety and paſpitations of he heart, are ff, 


3 Ardutnot 08 Ait, 
13 | 5 Her boſom heaves 
With palpitations wild. T. 


1 


| PA'LSGRAVE,  palz-griv. 1. J. 
Germ.] A count or earl who hast 


5 ſeeing of a prince's palace. 


* — 


. sv, pd l-z. 1. , (paralyſis, Lat. thence 


3 gether. 


Pr, pil-thr,- v. u. [from paliron. 


Aud pale in the ſhift ef lownefs. 
| That palter with us in a double ſcrſe; 


E: And break it to our hope. 


To PLT ER, pY1-thr. v. a. : To ſquander : | 


TS © WF.» 


| PA/LTERER, pA itar-rar. ; 1. f 
| PALTRINESS, pa Ltrüenls. 1. . [from paltry. 5 


And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk. Sþate/p. 


e N* VII. 


* f | 
: Pp M 
3 # . * 1 
1 A 


81: adi. [from palh.J| 
| 2a 111101 :Qed bo Pb hs pally: - paralytick, 


p. LSsiED, 


Hy. 
" eaſed with a Far d. d, thy blazed youth - 


Becomes afſoaged, and doth beg the has." 


2 e b. breathes in a few pious peaceful 
oo folfied perſon, ſhe ſcarce moves a. 
25 1 1 Decay of Piety. 
Let not old age long ſtretch his pals d hand; 
Thoſe who give late are importun d each day. Gay. 


| 
U ara pala) af, pal.) A Priva- 
tion by, 0 or feeling, or both, progged- 
ing from fome cauſe below the cerebeſſum, 
| -othed with a coldneſs, flaccidity, and at 


waſting of the parts. If this privation 


— 


A be in all the parts below the head, except 0 


the thorax and heart, it is called a paraple- 
gia; if in one ſide only, a hemiplegia; if in 
ſome parts only of one ſide, a * 
There is 2 threefold diviſion of a palſy; a 
privation of motion, ſenſation remaining; 
a privation of ſenſation, motion remain- | 
ing; and _ 2 ee Les both to- 
uincy. 
The pally and not ſeas eien me. ä 
n an tou, as ſhake the 
delight of conſcience, - | South. 


Skinner] 
tricks. . 
muſt ö * 


To the young man ſend Pandi e 
' Shake. 
Be theſe juggling fiends no more 1 850 8 


To ſhift; to LINE ; to Pay. 


That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
© Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 

And will not palter. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 


as, he palters his fortune. Ai inſavorth. 


An unfincere dealer; a \bifter. Fo 
The ſtate of being paltry.. 


drel; paltroceo a low whore, Ital.] Sorry; 
Then turn your 7 from this paltry ſiege, 


Avery diſhoneſt paliry boy, as appears in leaving 
* his friend here in neceſſity, and denying him. Shak. 
Whoſe compoſt is Feet and carried too late, 
Such huſbandry uſeth that many do hate. Tuer. 
For knights are bound' to feel no blows | 
From paltry and unequal foes. © . Hudibras. 
It is an ill habit to ſquander. away our wiſhes | 
"upon paltry fooleries. [ a 
When ſuch paltry ſlaves preſume 
To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
ey; re thrown neglected by; but if it "RY 
re ſure to die like dogs. Addiſon's ** 


Pur, pal. adj. [from gale; Pale, Vie 
in poetry. | , | 


aht 


Fain would I g0 to 1 his pay ns: 


[ 


With twenty thouſand kiſſes hated 7 
| rom camp to 4 1 
x anſwers fire, and hiwugh 5 flames 
ee the other's umber' d face: 
A dim gleam the paly 1 23402 
Oer the mid p pavement. 12 1 Say. 1; 
Dy pam“, 1. ſorobably from. alm vic- 
on dz trump from triumph.) he knave 
we. JJ BST [LDH 
By: Ev mighty pam that kings and queens cer. 


pil-zjd. adj. [from 1 Dif- E: 


; Menne. 
Sbalep. Meaſure fo Fever tt denly again; whereof ne to be looked for but | 


Not in uſe. N 1 | 
Since I have been reading many Engliſh pam- 
FPhblets and tractates of the ſabbath, I can hardly find 


| offices of fanctifying the Lord's-day. 


Fi [from patter.) | | 


a worthleſs; deſpicable; contemptible; mean. | 


Auen the kgs flu fr. ” 


PAN 


To Pa'myER, pam puͤr. v. 
To glut; to fill with food ; 
feed luxuriouſly. | 


to Lenke; to 


body, the other to pamper and ſtrengthen it ſud- 


a moſt dangerous relapſe? Spenſer. 
You are more iis in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pazper'd animals 


That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. - Shateſp. 


They are contented as well with mean food, as 


thoſe that with the rarities of the earth do pamper 
their voracities. 


Praiſe. fwelled thee to a proportion, ready to 


+; burſt, it brought thee to feed upon the air, and to 
_ ſtarve * ſoul, only. to pamper thy imagination. 


South. 
With food 


Diſtend his chine and pamper him for ſport. Dryd. 


His lordſhip lolls within at eaſe, 

Damp ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Dryden. 
To pamper d inſolenee devoted fall, 

Prime of the flock and choiceſt of the ſtall. Pope. 


PA'MPHLET, -pim'-fllt: 1. J [par un filet, 


Fr. Whence this word is written - anci- 
ently, and by Carton, paunfiet.) A ſmall 


book; properly a book fold unbound, and 


only ſtitched. 
Com'ſt thou with Jeep 8 lines, 
With written pamphlets ſtudiouſly devis'd ? SHαlp. 
1 put forth a ſlight pampblet about the elements 
of architecture. Motton. 


— 


any treatiſe wherein the uſe of che common ſervice 
by the miniſter, and the due frequenting thereof 
by the people, is once named among the Anden or 
IM bite. 
He could not, without ſome tax upon himſelf 
*. his miniſters for the not executing the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of ſome in printing 


e | S. umu. 
As when ſome writer in a publick cauſe, 
His pen, to ſave a ſinking nation, draws, 


While all is calm; his arguments prevail, 
1 power diſcharging all her ſtormy bags, , 
Flutters the feeble pampblet into rag. Swift. 


J ; am'-flit. ; v. u. 
| PYLTRY, pd tr adj- [poltron, Ft. a ſcoun- 7 - Pa'menLer, pint. Bag. (from the 


noun.] To write ſmall books. 

I put pen to paper, and ſomething 1 have done, 
though in a poor pampbleting way. 5 Horvel. 
PAMPHLETEE'R, pam-flit-t&r,' u. from 

"Row het.] A ſcribbler of ſmall books; 
The fquibs are thoſe who in the common phraſe | 
are called bender, lampooners; and fampbliteers. 


. Tatler. . 3 
: 
eg, 1 i. + Xo ett | 


Wich great injuſtice have been ow: 'by pam- 


To Pan, pan“. v. a. ha old word de eng 
to eloſe or join together. ee 
PAN, pan'. u. ſ. [ponne, Sax] 


1. A veſſel broad and ſhallow, in: 1 which pro- 


viſions are dreffed or kept. ' * 
This were but to leaps out of the Ju into the 
. * FN 
is e Minen The plant bald is lid. LEE + 
G and of heads mo limbs are made, 
Pans, cans, -, 3 


1 
| 


2 


AF ryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the sun that 


holds the powder. 
Our attempts to fire che gun-powder in the ex | 
- ofithwpiſtol, ſucceeded: not. - Boyle. 
3. Any thing hollew-: as, the brat gay. 5 
PANACE'A, pan-Ag@-3. ne fe [ anaceey Fr. 
' Fayaxua,] An univerſal — e.. 
PANACE' A, pän-A- 88A. u. 7* 8 herb. Ainſev. 


PNA, Db . [from paris 
Pana. bo, pän-Ad bs bend J 11 2 
by YO ORs 4 water. 


It was even as two ee ſhould take one 
ick body in hand, of which the former would mi- 
nniſter all things meet to purge and keep under the 


Sandys. 


4 


| 


z 


1 Whilſt by a flave 


* 


PAN 


| Their diet ought to be very ſparing ; ; gruels, 

| | Hanis; and chicken broth. MH iſeman's Surgery. 

PANCAKE, pan'-kak. z. /. [pan and cake.) 
Thin pudding baked in the frying- pan. 

A certain knigbt ſwore by his honour they were 
lt pancakes, and ſwore by his honour the muſ- 
tard was naught. Sbaleſp. 

The flour makes a very good pancale, mixed 
with a little wheat flour. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


PANCRA/TICAL,. pan-krat'-y-kAl. adj. [war 
and *paldg.] Excelling 1 in all the 87 7 
exerciſes. | 

He was the: moſt pancratical man of Greece, 
and, as Galen reporteth, able to perſiſt ere upon 
an oily plank, and not be removed by the force 
of three men. Bron. 

Pa. NCREAS,: pan'-kr#-4s; 1. f ber, and zptag.] 
The pancreas or ſweet bread, is a gland of 
the conglomerate fort, fituated between the 
bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebræ 
of the loins; it lies acroſs the. abdomen, 
reaching from the liver to the ſpleen, and 

is ſtrongly tied to the peritonæum, from 

which it receives its common membranes, 


It weighs commonly four or five ounces. 


It is about ſix fingers breadth long, two 
broad, and one thick. Its ſubſtance ! is a 
little ſoft and ſupple.. | D's Þ 

PANCREA' TICK, 'pin-krb-At' tik. adj. [from 
pancreas.) Contained in the pancreas. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the 
moiſtened with the ſaliva is firſt chewed, then ſwal- 

- lowed into the ſtomach, and ſo evacuated into the 

inteſtines, where being mixed with the choler and 

| oo ancreatich, juice, it is further ſubtilized, and eaſily 
ds its way in at the ſtreight orifices of the lac- 
teous veins. Ray on the Creation. 
| ho bile is ſo acrid, that nature, &% furniſhed the 
| Retr Juice to temper its bitterneſs. Arbulbnot. 


Pax cx, | x. , [corrupted, I ſup- 
Pa'nsy, F pan 2. | poſe, from panaceys 
enge A flower; a kind of violet. 
The daughters of the. flood: r n d 4 
„ 
For violets P 8 and crop dae be r 5 9 | 
Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and, caſſia ſweet to 
ſmell. 8 Dryden. 
The real eſence of gold i is as impoſſible for us 
to know, as for a blind man to tell in what flower 
the colour of a panſy is, or is not to be found, 


— ns 


bY udn ſt he has no idea of the colour of a panſy. Locke. | 


rom the brute beaſts humanity I learn'd, 
Andi in the panſy's life God O providence diſcern. 
Harte. 
Pa; Aber intact. u. Ie [pandefta, Lat.] 
1. A treatiſe that e the whole of 
. any. ſgience... 
It were to be wilted, that the commons would 
form a pandedt of their power and privileges, to be 
confirmed by the entire legiſlative authority. Sui ift. 
2. The digeſt of the civil la. 
1 8 pan-dem'-mik. adj. [wit and 
Le] Incident to a whole people. 
ole inſtances bring a conſumption, under the 
notion of a pandemick or endemick, or rather ver- 
nacular diſcaſe to England. Harvey. 
PA ND ER. pan! - dur. . /. L This word is 
derived from N. e the pimp in the 
ſtory of Frojlus and Creſida; it was there- 
fore originally written ↄandar, till its ety- 
mology was forgotten] A pimp; a male 
© bawd; a procurer ; an agent for Fo Ou 


or ill deſigns of another. 


Let him, with his cap in hand, © 
WY a baſe pander, hold the chamber aber 2 885 


: _ His faireſt daughter i is contaminated, "0 
"Thou art the 1 act to her diſhonour, and equaly 


't0 me diſloyal. Sb Cymbeltne. 
If ever yoo prove falſe to one +. 3H name 3 


Or W — 


Olk all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 


PAN 


all Ns goers between be called ponders after my 
* Sbaleſp. Troilus and Craſſida. 
| The ſons of happy Punks, the 3 5 news: 
Are privileged \ | 
Io clip the firſt, and rule the theatre.: 1 
Thou haſt confeſe d thyſelf the conſcious 28 
Of that pretended paſſion; + / | 
A ſingle witneſs infamouſly hors, wy 
Againſt two perſons of unqueſtion'd In. 
My obedient honeſty was made 
The pander to thy luſt and black ambition. 3 


7 o PA'NDER, pän-dür. v. a. [from the noun 4 
To pimp; to be ee 77 Be, or 


pPaſfion. 


- When the compulſive ardour gives the charge, 
Since firſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſoniponders will. 


Pa'nDERLY, pin'-dir-1F. adj. [from Pander. ] 
Pimping; pimplike. 
Oh you 'panderly raſcals ! ther” s a. conſpiracy | 
- againſt me. Shakeſp. 
PANDICULA'TION, pän-dlk-kd -A- shün. u. 73 | 
' {pandiculans, Lat.] The reſtleſſneſs, ſtretch- 
ing, and uneaſineſs that uſually accompany 
the cold fits of an intermitting fever. | 
Windy ſpirits, for want of a due volatilization, 
© produce i in the nerves 'a pandicu 
tion, or ſtupor, or cramp in the 


Pant pin. u. / [paneaus Fr.] 
. A ſquare of glals. | 
The letters appear'd reverſe chro⸗ ths pane, 
But; in Bape bright eyes they were plac'd right 


5 


aſcles. 22761 


; * 
> Of 


The | * Eleanor owes more to that ſingle 
1 chan 15 all the glaſſes the ever conſulted. 
Pope” s Letters. 


2. A piece mixed in valet: works with 25 
| ? It Som the bearer; tis a ſuff rance panging, 


Aer pieces. 


Him all repute | 1 
7 For his device in een 2 ſuit, 


'To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait, | 


of . 
* 


* * 


PANEGY' RICK. pän-ng-dzher tk. . 
_ [pancgyrigue, Fr. maviyugic.) An elogy ; z an 
encomiaſtick piece. 


The Athenians met ky the ſepulchres of. thoſe 
2 * Nlain at Marathon, and ere made 2 ricks up- 
on them. 3 


That which is a ſatyr to other men muſt be a 
. to your lordſhip. | yden. 
a RA ws he continues the exerciſes of theſe eminent | 
irtues, he may be one of the greateſt men that 
e has bred; and leaves materials for a feng» 
8 not t unworthy th the pen of ſome future ity. 
ior. 
To chaſe our ſpleen, when themes like theſe | 
"Increaſe, 
bal Janegyrich) reign, and cenſure ceaſe? Young, 
PANEGY'R1ST, pan-nt-dzher'rist. n. J. (from 
| Panegyrick ,. panegyrifle, Fr.] 60e that 
writes praiſe; encomĩaſt. 
Add theſe few lines out of a far more ancient 
Ponegyrift in the time of Conſtantine the Great. 
; Camden. 
Pim pän nl. x. . [panethon, Lat. paneauy 


1. A quare, or piece of any matter inſerted 
between i of 
The chariot was all of cedar, ſave that the fore 


Pale 


= 


r old | 
Maximilian his whole hiſtory is digeſted inte into | 


P A ſculpture in bas relief. 
het 2 on Holy. 
This fellow will; join you. r as join 
* | wginſcot; then one of you w | U prove a IL 
ae, and, like green timber, warp Shakeſp. 
A bungler thus, who-ſcarce the nail can hit, 
, Vith HEY VE wil Met . 


0 * 


a 

'Proclaim no ſhame, +1 $ - 
; 
1 


Shateſp. Hamlet. } 


ion; or olcita- | 


Swift. + 2 


Paxux ADR, pin "Rug; 1. ot The curvet af a 


A Germany ta make bread. 


PAN 


id eft, pellis or ee a piece or pane in 
En liſh] A ſchedule or roll, containing” 
the names of ſuch jurors as the ſheriff pro- 
vides to paſs upon a trial. And empan · 
nelling a jury, is nothing but the entering 


Then twelve bf ſuch as are indifferent, and are 


ed 


are ſworn to try the ſame, according to evidence. 
Hale Hifory of England, ö 
ANG, ping”. N. 7. ſeither from , or 


| den paroxiſm 'of (ROI 

| Say, that ſome lady 

9 Hath for your love as (great a pang of heart, 

As you have for Olivia.” Shatkeſp, Twelfth Night. 

| 92 dy the pant of death do n grin. 
: akeſp. \ 

5 |  Suff®rince müde | 

Almoſt each pang a death. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again, ; 
In pangs; and nature gave a ſecond groan. Milton. 


— —ñ— LIT Sram 


bi 


; Sends lris down, her pangs to Os: Denham, 
| My ſon advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 1 
+, Succeſs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pans without birth, and fruitleſs Dake. 
I will give way 
Addi iſon. 


To all the pang; and fury of deſpair. 
| Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. 


; 
4 


— — 


I ſaw the hoary traitor 


| Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. Pope. : 


| To Pax, ping'. v. a. {from the noun, 1 To | 


oy ? 71 ; 4 


3 cruelly. 
„eau If fort 


«We 


une Gerber LOS 


As foul and body” ; parting. 8 2 
e's | 1 grieve myſelf a 
| To think; when thou ſhalt be diſedg'd' by her, 
Whom now thou tir'ſt on, ow thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. n Shateſp. | 
Pa'Nicx, pan'-nik.'ad/. ſfrom: Pan, groundleſs 
fears being ſuppoſed to be ſent by Pan. J 
Violent without cauſe, applied to Sy Sa] 
The ſudden ſtir and panical fear, when: chante- | | 
; cleer was carried away by feynard. Camder's Rem. 
Which many reſpect to be but a panic# terror, 
- and men do fear: they juſtly know not what. 
| Brown's Vulgar Irs. 
er: L left the city in a panic fright; | 
Lions they : are in council, lambs in fight, thats, 
Palxick, pan'-nik. 2. / Ln.) A ſudden 
fright without cauſe. - 


: 


1 
, 


horſe. Ainſwortb. 
PA'NNEL, aint nl. n. „ e Dut: Nen, 
Fr.] A kind of ruſtick ſaddle. 
A panel and wanty, pack: ſaddle and 
With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed, 7) 
Ils ſtrutting ribs on Both. fides ſhow's 
Like furrows he himſelf had r * 
For underneath. the ſkirt of pannel, f 
Twirxt e there was a ae. Ben, 


4 


Na 


it 


P NNEL, ll. «A; AE ſtomach of a 
hawk. 0 A 
Panic ny alk. . 


The paunicle is a plant of 1 milletkind, Ader 
n difpoſition of the flowers 
ans ſeeds, which, of this, grom in a cloſe thick 

eee of: Europe, in 
 . the elde, as corn, for thie ſuſtenance of the in- 
babitantsz it is frequently uſed in particular places 


Muller. 


chearful counte- 


September is drawn with a 
bag; . 
and pannicle. 


* Fo 


4 


2.1 panel, fanellum, Lat. of the French panne, 


"them into the ſheriff's roll or book. Covell. | 


| r upon the principal panel, or the tales, 


bang, But. unealy.] Extreme pain ; ſud- | 


Juno pitying her difaſtrous fate, 


bi * 


2 To have the breaſt in as for want 
Addiſon. | 


A man's garment anciently worn, in which 


* 
. 


AN 


: Pamick affards a ſoft demulcent nowr; 


Arh 


ith, 
Pr] A 
gau, a 


Paxxi'ts, 5 5 nyér. 1. ,. [pan; 
baſket; a «15148 veel, in en 
other things, are carried on a hor, 
The worthleſs brute 
Noy turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, 
Beneath two ponnicrs, and a baker's wife. D- 
We have reſolved to take away their wh. 
in a pair of panniers, and impriſon them! iQ a 
board, in . 
PAN O“ Ly, pan/- nö-ply. a. /. 6 
Complete armour. l 
In arms they ſtood 
Of golden panephy, refulgent hoſt | 
Son banded. 3 itor' s Paradi iſe L 
We had 8800 to take the chriſtian pau; 
put on the whole armour of God. Ray on th. Cree, 
| Pa'nsy, par . 1. J. A flower. See Pax; 
To PANT, pänt', . u. Lpanteler, old Pr. 
1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in L 
den terror, or after hard labour. 
Vet might her pitepus heart be ſeen to pant and 
quake. 

Below the bottom of the great abyſs, 
There where one centre reconciles all things, 
Tbe world's profound heart pants. Crafton, 

If I am to loſe by ſight the ſoft pantings, which 
I have always felt when I heard your voice, pul 
out theſe eyes before they lead me to be ungratefl, 


Tatlir, 


by 
_— 


ph, to 1. 


Spar 


'of breath. _ 

Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dm. 

Miranda will never ha ve her eyes ſwell with fat 

- neſs, or pant under a heavy load of fleſh, till fie 

has changed her religion, | Lon, 

3. To play with intermiſſion, | 

| Ihe whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pye, 

4. To long; to wiſh earneſtly: with afier 
. / 

They pant after the duſt of the earth, on the 
bead of the por. ee 4, 

Who pants for glory, finds but ſhort repoſe, 

A breath revives him, and a breath o'erthrows.Pope, 

PaxT, pant”. 1. / {from the verb.] Palyi- 
tation; motion of the heart. 

Leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harneſs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the parts triumphing. Shakeſp, 


PA'NTALOON, pin-ti-10'n. z. /. pantalon, Fr.) 


1. 


the e and ſtockings were all of 2 


piece. | Hanmer: 
The fixth age ſhifts 
| Into the lean and flipper d .pantaloon, ; 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and Pouch on fide, dla. 
The Freneh we conquer'd once, 
| Now give us laws for pantalgons, | 
The length of breeches and the gathers, Huuibru. 


Pa/xTEss, pin'-tis. 1. „ [dyſpnea.) The 
difficulty of breathin in a hawk. Ainſworth, # 
] PayTu®'/ox, pin-th&-6n.' . .. Le. A | 


' temple of all the gi 9 
P A'NTHER, pin'»thur;” u. / [way31g, panthere, 
Lat. ments 272 A h potted wild bealt; 
Aa ore a 
2 An it vleaſe your majeſty, 
To hunt the pantber and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound. 08 
Pan, or the univerſal, is painted with a gear. 
face, about his ſhoulders a pontber's ſkin. Proc 
. The 's ſpeckled hide 
 Flow'd:o'erhis armour with an eaſy pride. Pot 
pa Nrirt, pän“-til. 2. /. A gutter tile. 


PA NTINGLY, — -ly. adv. ina 
ing. I With pal . 
She heav'd Aw — of fahes” | 
* foxth, as if ix pen ber her: „e. 


4 


PAMTI 


N 


Dres 


8 © 58 Fo oC 


„ 


54 rorrx, 


1 PAN TRV, pan' ry. 1. . 
= pier, Lat.) The room in which provi- | 


Their well-heads ſpring. 


| 3 The pulp of fruit. 
Para, pi-px'# 


"3. by 1 > 
p ow 


UT; panetier, 


I; Ant Aür. 
TE 7 in a gre at. 
the bread. 


Hanmer. 
7 When my old wife liv'd, 


th gentler, butler, cook. Shake 
She war bot hs made a good pantler, he 90818 


Henry IV. 
chipped bread well. Sbaleſp. ary 
how CO pan- to fl. u. l. [ pantoufle, Fr, 


al.] A flipper. 
1 #4 on ber fret,” her high cothurn 


 Peacham. 


g | | ME, pin '+8-mim. a. h mag and 


tomime, Fr.] 
_ "_ who ag the power of univerſal 


te action; a buffoon;. 
| by A I think thoſe pantomimer, 
Who vary action with the times, 
Are leſs ingenious in their art, 


Than thoſe who duly act one part. ;  Audibras. 


7 4 A ſcene; a tale exhibited, only in geſture | 


and dumb ſhew. 


late hours, on market-days. Arbuthnet. 


W pi xr0x, pin-tin. n. . A ſhoe contrived | 


er a narrow and hoof-bound heel. 
7 1 1 Farrier' s Didt. 


fions are repoſited. 


tapilla, Lat.] 


1. The nipple; the dug ſucked. 


Some were ſo from their ſource endv' d, 

By great dame Nature, from whole fruitful pap 
1 

Our, ſword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus. | 
—Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop. Shake. 
An infant making to the paps would preſs, 

And meets, inſtead, of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 


That Timothy Trim and Jack were the ſame 
perſon, was proved, particularly by a mole under 
the left Arlbuibndt. 


. 
= 2. 1954 made for infants, with bread boiled 


in water. 
Sleep then a little, pap content is making. 11 980 
The noble foul by age grows luſtier; 
We muſt not Rarve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman's milk and pap unto the end. Donne. 


of thin Pap. Bayle. 
1. . . papa, Lat. 
A fond name for father, uſed in many 
languages, | 

Where there are little maſters and miſſes in a 
| houſe, bribe them, that they ny not tell tales 


| to papa and xe” | Bf. 
Pa'racy, pi'-pi-sf. 1. J. [ papat papaute 
| Fr. from papa the pope.] opedom ; of. 5 
 kice Gar ee of Rome. 
Now e 18 to the a onage, 
that thaugh he loves the chair hair of the — ri well | | 
yet he loveth the carpet above the chair. Bacon, 


ging to the 
Pick of Rome. ii 


mily, who ke | 


4 eee, pantofier of red velvet and gold, beſet | 


| "* nimickry ; ; one who expreſſes his meaning |; | 


He put off the 1 of pantomimes till | 


. [paneterie, Fr. pa- 


The Italian artizans diſtribute the kitchen, 
pantry, bakehouſe under ground. Wetton's Archit. | / 
What work they make in the pantry and the 
lurder. I Elrange. 
He ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old | 
giply, once in a twel vemonth. Addiſon's Spectator. 


| Par, pip”. u. J. - [papa, Ital. pappe, Dut. | 


In weaning young creatures, the beſt way is 
| never to let them fuck the pups. Ray onthe Creation. 


Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be | 
well beaten up with fair water to the conſiſtence | 


Para, pal. adj. [papal, Pr.] Pagith 
'belon pope ; annexed to the 
0 4 dut 1 N e at the extremities ; one of | 
| el Philipfrom che oath, by 

CS was bound to nn the privileges 


4 


b] 


: 


{ 


Ainſworth. | 


| Projects aſhade, and lovely fruits does wear. Waller. 
| PAyA'vEROVUS, pi-par'-ver-us. adj. ¶ papave- 


PAPER, pa' pur. 1. . Papier = Fr. papyrus, 


PA'PERMILL, pa-pür-mll. 
mill.] A mill in which rags; are ground for | 


PAP 


of the Netherlands; this papal indulgenes hath 
been the cauſe of ſo many hundred thouſands 


ſlain. 4 Raleigh. © BY 
Pa'raw, pa“ pd. n. / [ papaya, low Lat. 

papaya, papayer, Fr.] A plant. * 
The fair papa, . 


Now but a ſeed, preventing Nature's law, 
In half the circle of the haſty year, 


reus ; from papaver, Lat. a PoPPY- ] Re- 
ſembling poppies. 

Mandrakes afford a 8 and unpleaſant 
odour, whether in the leaf or apple. Brown. 


Lat.) 

t. Subſtance on which men write and print; 
made by macerating linen rags in water, 
and then grinding them to pulp and ſpread- | 
ing them in thin ſheets, _- | 

. I have: ſeen her unlock her cloſet, take forth 
paper. Shateſp. 


ö 


2. Piece of paper. 2 
'Tis as impoſſible to draw regular characters 


on a trembling mind, as on a ſhaking paper. Locke, 
3. Single ſheet printed, or written, It is uſed | 
particularly of eſſays or journals, or any 
thing printed on a ſheet, { Fewlle volante. 
What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ? look ye how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. f Shakeſp. Henry v. 
4. It is uſed for deeds of ſecurity, or bills of | 
reckoning. . 
He was fo careleſs after berievins, that he never 
received ſcript of 22 of any to whom he ſent, 
nor bond of ay or performance of covenants, 


* | Fell. 
1 Nothing i is of more credit or requeſt, than a | 
Ben Jonſon. 


petulant paper, or ſcoffing verſes. 
They brought a paper ro me to be ſign 
Do the prints and papers lie? 
PAPER, 52 
thin. 
There is but a thin paper wall between great 
diſcoveries and a perfect ignorance of them. Burnet. 


d. Dryden. 
pur. adj. Any thing flight or 


To regiſter, 
He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry : and his own letter 
Muſt fetch in him he papers. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
PA'rERMAKER, pi'-phr-mY-kar. 1. /. [paper | 
and maker.) One who makes paper. 
n. J. [| paper and 


Þaper. 
Thou haſt nated printing to be uſed; and | 
contrary to the king, and nen thou haſt | 


built a paper-mill. Shateſp. | 


[pare SCENT, pi-p&s'-s&nt. adj. Containing | | 


pap ; inclinable to pap. 


Demulcent, and of ealy digeſtion, moiſtening | 
and reſolvent of the bile, are vegetable ſopes; as | 


honey, and the juices of ripe fruits, ſome of the 


and lettuce. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


PAPPTLIO, pi-pll-lyd. 2. % (Latin; papillon, | | 
Fr.] A butterfly z a moth of various co- | 


lours. 
Conjecture cannot eſtimate all the kinds of Pa- 


pilios, natives of this ifland, to fall ſhort wr 
undred, - , 


PRriLIox A“ cEOUs, ph-pliy&aF-obis 27 
[from papilio, Lat.] 


The flowers of ſome plants are called papiliona- 
cebus by botaniſts, hi reſent ſomething of 
the figure of a butterfly, with its wings diſplayed : 


and here the petala; or flower leaves, are always 
of a diform figure : 


Stoift. } 


cooling, lacteſcent, Papeſcent plants; as cichory ö 


PAR 


called vexillum: the plants that have this "TION 


are of the leguminous kind; as peale; vetches, &c. 
ncye 
All leguminous plants are, as the Obs: 7 fay, 
Papilionaceons, or bear butterflied flowers. Harte. 
PA'PILLARY, pa-pll'-ler-y.2 adj. [from pa- 
P4'e1LLOUS, pa-pll'-lis. S pilla.} Having 
emulgentveſſels, or reſemblances of paps. 
Malpighi concludes, becauſe the outward cover 
of the tongue is perforated, under which lie pa- 
pillary e that in theſe the taſte lieth. Derbam. 


fective papillary ſtrainers. Blackmore. 
The papillous inward coat of the inteſtines is 
extremely ſenſible. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
PA PIST, pa'-plst. . /. [ papiſte, Fr. papiſta, 
Lat.] One that adheres to the communion 
of the pope and church of Rome. 


ences with the prince, to perſuade him to change 
his religion, and become a papiſt. Clarendon, 
Pap1'sT1CAL, pi-pls'-tf-kil. a4. (from papiſt. ] 
Popiſn; adherent to popery. 
| There are ſome papiſtical practitioners among 
you. Mbitgiſte. 
Paris TR, pk -pis-try. . , from papiſt. ] 
Popery; the doctrine of. 82 Romiſh church. 


flowed all England. Aſcham' s Schoolmaſter» 
A great number of pariſhes in England conſiſt 
of rude and ignorant men, drowned in papiſiry. 
Whitgifte, 
PA ο 8, pip” -phs, adj. Lpappoſiu, low Lat. ] 
Having that ſoft light down, growing ou 
of the feeds of 8 plants; ſuch as thiſtles, 


where about with the wind: and, there- 
fore, this diſtinguiſhes one kind of plants, 
which is called pappoſa, or pappoſi flores. 


Quincy» 


that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
ſome ſeeds, whereby they are waſted with the 


To PAPER, pa- pür. v. a. {from the noun.) 3 wind, and 'by that means diſſeminated far and 
3 . | 


wide. ; | Ray on the Creation. 
Dandelion, and moſt of the pappe kind, have 
long numerous feathers, by which they are waſted 
every Way. Dierbam. 
| Pa'ppy, pip'-pF. adj. [from pap.) Soft; 
ſucculent; eafily divided. 
| Theſe were converted into fens, where the | 
ground, being ſpungy, ſucked up the water, and. 
ſubſtance, urnet.. 
fitted to be nouri y ſolid diet. Kay. 
PAR, par. 1. ſ. [Lat.] State of equality ; 
equivalence ;. equal value. This word is 
not elegantly veg. except as a term of 
traffick. 
To eſtimate the far, it is neceſſary to know | 
how much filver is in the coins of the two coun- 
tries, by which you charge the bill of exchange. 


Locke. 
Exchequer bills-are below pur. 


dhe reſt of the great officers are muck upon a hr; 
j Swift. 


Panabie, par'-ribl. adj 4. een, Lat.! 


Eafily procured. Nr in u 


or remedies eaſily acquired, who derived medicines 
from the phanix. 


| #rown 
PA'RABLE, par- rAbl; 2. Fe [wagatord . 


which ſomething elſe is figured. 
Balaam took up his parable, and ſaid. Al 
In the parable of the talents, our Saviour plaialy 


SR ve 


.  teacheth us, that men are on i to 
| the N make. - Nw 


* - > 


" 


Nutritious materials that flip through the de- 


The principal clergyman had frequent confer- | 


Papiſiry, as a ſtanding pool, covered and over® _ 


dandelyon, hawk-weeds,. which buoys them. 
up ſo in the air, that they can be blown any - 


Anothes thing argumentative of eee . 


the looſened earth ſwelled into a ſoft and pappy 
Its tender and fleſh cannot, at once be 
pe 7 , » 


Swift, 


My friend is the ſecond after the treaſurer; 


They were not well wiſhers unto parable phyſic, | 


rabele, Fr. 10 80 fimilitude ; a relation under 
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PARABOLA, 


PARABO'LICAL,- 


PARACE' NTRICK, N 


mn: ſtate return d the grand Parat. 
3. Military order, 8 RR 


PAR / 


What is thy fullome e 0 me? N — 
My body is from all diſeaſes fre. 
pd-räb-bö-IA. u. 1 . 
m 


The ee is a conick ſection, ariſing 


: | a cone's being cut by a plane parallel to one of its 


ſides, or parallel to a plane that touches one ſide 
of the cone. Harris. 
Had the velocities of. the ſevernl planets been 


greater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame dif- | 


tances from the ſun, they would not have re- 

volved in concentrick circles as they do, but Sth 

moved in hyperbglas or feu or in ellipſes, 
Bent 


very eccentrick. 
Ar- rã-· bol 15-k#l, F- adj. 
 PAKABO'LICK, par-ra-boV-ik. 


[a be, raboligue, Fr. from parable.}; | wt: 
3 | 


preſſed by parable'or ſimilitule. 


Such from the text decry the parabolical expo- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 1 


The ſcheme of theſe words is figurative, as 


ſition of Cajetan. 
being a parabolical deſcription of God's vouchſafing | 


ö to the world the invaluable bleſſing of the goſpel, 


by the ſimilitude of a king. South. 
4. Having the nature or form of a parabola. 
[from parabola} 
The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
ſame ſuperficies with the white, but riſeth up a 
Hillock above its convexity, and is of an  hyperboli- | 
cal or parabolical figure. Ray. 
The incident ray will deſcribe, in the refract- 
ing medium, the parabolicł cur ve. Cheyne. 


PARABO'LICALLY, par-ri- bol-15-kal-y. adv. | 
[from parabolical. | TS 2h 


way of parable or ſimilitude. 


1. B 
Tok words, notwithſtanding parabolicolly in- 


tended, admit no literal inference, Brown. 
. In the form of a parabola.” 


Pak i BOLISM, pa-rab'-b0-lizm.-n./ In al- 


gebra, the divrfion of the terms of an equa- 
tion, by a known quantity that is involved 
_ multiplied i in the firſt term. Dick. 


Para BOLOID, pa-rab'-b0-loid. n./. [magaCoxs | 


and i,] A paraboliform curve in geo- 
metry, whoſe ordinates are ſuppoſed to be 
in ſubtriplicate, ſubquadruplicate, &c. ra- 
tio of their reſpective abſcifie : there is 


S another ſpecies ; for if you- ſuppoſe the 


arameter, multiplied into the ſquare of 
the abſcifſa, to be equal to the cube of, the 
_ ordinate ; then the curve. is called a ſemi- 
cubical parabuloid. . Harris 


W 818, PAr-A Lekz-t“ sl n. ſ. (wa- | 


nete, wa gaxtyr l to pierce ; paracenteſe, 


. 


any. 
r en kel. 
n-trik. 

; [wag and zuirr;o.] Deviating from e 


- as tappi ng in a tymp 
PARACE'NTRICAL, : 


Quincy. 


Since the Papers. move in the, elliptick orbits, | 


in one of whoſe foci the ſun is, and, by a fadius 
from the ſun, deſcribe equal ar cas in equal 2 
ve muſt find out a law for the faracentrical mo- 
tion, that may make the orbits elliptic. Cheyne. 


PARADE, par-ra'd. 1. /. [ e Fr.] 
x 1 Shew ; oftentation. 


HFle is not led forth as to a review, but as to 


3 battle; nor adorned for parade, but execution. 
Gran ville. 


| l Be rich; but af your wealth make no parade, 
At leaſt, before your maſter's debts are pus; Leda | 
2. Proceflion ; ; affembly of 


"F- 


The rites perform'd, the parſon paid, *" - 


The cherubim Rood . 
To their night- watches in warlike F a lon. 


4. Placę where troops e up to do 7 


That operation, whereby any of the 
venters are perforated to let out any 1 | 


5 adj. 2 
| that three and three make W that four | is more 
| Wilkins. | 


25 5 


PAR ; 


| things, when they are. not in grads, and 'upon 
their Loc le on Education. 


Example. 


 paradi je), Suiting paradiſe; - making pa- 
radiſe. 


- earth in reference to the ſea. 


— 


; ela ; the earth to a more happy and Paradiſiucal 
| ate, that 1 it would turn it to a barren wilderneſs. 


entley. 461 Mood ard i Natural Hiftory. 


"The framed is a kind of heaven, when we wan- 
der in a paradifeacal ſcene, among groves and gar- 
dens; but, at this ſeaſon, we are like our poor 


warmer houſes, and hive together in cities. Pope. 


paradiſe, Fr.] 
1. The bliſsful regions, in which the firſt ny 
was placed. 
Longer in that paradi iſe to ; dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. 
2. Any place of felicity. - d 
Conſideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th' offending Adam out of i \ 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, + | 
T' invelope-and contain celeſtial Greta Sbaleſp. 
If he ſhould lead her into a fool's paradiſe, 
It were very groſs behaviour. Sal. Romeo and Fulict. 
Why, nature, bower the ſpirit of a fiend 
In erg eu of ſuch ſweet fleſh ? Ogg 
* The enk 
Shall all be paradife Pa happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milton. 


* 22 


$7.35 RI 


5 opinion; an aſſertion contrary to appear- 
Wes a poſition in appearance abſurd. 
A gloſle there is to colour* that paradox, and 
make it appear in ſhew not to be altogeth:r un- 
reaſonable. Hooker. 
You undergo too aria a Sarades, | 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair, Shakeſp. 
"Tis an unnatural paradox in the dedtrine of | 
| cauſes, that evil ſhould proceed from goodneſs. 
' 1 ++» HTobyday, 


|  affeRionate: it is as true, though it may ſeem a 


ſometimes too paſſionate. | Spratt. 
"Tis not poſſible for any man in his wits, though | 


part; that contradictions cannot be both true; 


than three. 


Parabo'x LCAL, Pi-, der- g. ll. 
from parador. I 
1. Having the nature of a en e 


} 


men, is more than paradoxical to diſpute. Brown. 
Strange it; is, how. the curioſity of men, that 
- have been active in the inſtruction of beaſts, among 
thoſe many paradoxical and unheard-of i imitations, 
. ſhould not attempt to make one ſpeak.. Brown. 
Theſe, will ſeem ſtrange and 
that takes a proſpect of the world. + Norris. 


to received opinions. 
PARADO'XICALLY, -par-ri-ddKk-af-kH-y, adv. 


in a manner contrary to received opinions. 
If their vanity of appearing ſingular puts them | 
upon advancing paradoxes, and proving them as 

 * paradoxically, they are uſually laught at. Collier. 
Panano'xIcaLueb5;pirkdicij-kbl-nls.n,/. | 


"and mount guard. 3 

3. Guard; poſture of 5 5 . £6 . 

2 Accuſtom him to make judgment _—_ men *x 
oF inſide, which" often ages Br in * 


W 


BI > 


guard, 
PA RADIGN, par'-4-dlgm. 1. J. e 1: 
ParAD181 Aeli dle A-kdl. adj. (from | 


The antients expreſs the ſituation of paradifucal | 
Oy "Burnet, - 
"Such a mediocrity of heat would be ſo far from 


fit parents, turned out of that agreeable, though; | | 
, ſolitary life, and forced to look about for more 
4 people to help to bear our Jabours, to get into 


| PARADISE, pir'-ridts.' . % [wagiduoo: ; | 


PARADOX, par'-ra4-doks. 1. /. ( paradoxe, | 
Fr. wagad#©-.] A tenet contrary to received | 


In their low of God, men can never be too 


paradix, that in their hatred of ſin, men may be 


never ſo much addicted to puradoxes, to belie ve 


otherwiſe, but that the whole cater than the | 
wet af. R W e b rent place of the ſun, or any ſtar viewed 


What hath been every where opinioned by al] 


1 to one 


2. Inclined to new tenets, or n notions contrary | | 


from paradox.) In a paradoxical manner; | - 


PA R 


bes LOGY par-a-ddk-s&t. 
1 (from paradox. j- The ule of kt Why. , "= 
Perpend the difficulty, which ob ones 
avoidable paradoxology, muſt put os Ne 
| tempter. * 1 
PAAAS O piri-g6-dzh. % l 
paragoge, Fr.] A figure whereby 3 
or ſyllable is added at the end of a I 
without adding any thing to the ſenſe 
it e as, val, waſtly. N bY 
Pa RAGON, par{-ra-gln, n. / e fr 
3 pes old ; paragone, ll] 
1. A model; a pa tern; omethin 
excellent. : a uprenel 
| An angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragan. Sha 
Tunis was neyer graced before with ſuch z 
paragon to their queen, Shateſp, Tempe 
2. Companion; fellow. 
Alone he rode without his paragon. Spenſer, 
v. 4. Paragonner, 


To Pak $0084 par gun. 
Fr.] 
1. To compare; to parallel; to mention in 
competition. 
I!)he picture of Pamela, in little form, he Wore 
ina a tablet, purpoſing to paragon the little one with 
Arteſia's length, not doubting but even, in tha 
little quantity, the excellency of that would ſhine N 
through the weakneſs of the other. S453, Wa 
I will give thee bloody teeth, | 
Tf. thou with Cæſar paragon again 
My man of men, 
| Proud ſeat 
Of Lucifer, fo. by alluſion call'd 
Of that bright ſtar to Satan Paragon d. 
2. To equal; to be equal to. | 
Hehath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragon deſcription and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning 2 pens dal 
We will wear our mortal ſtate with her, | 
Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon d i th* world. Shatefp. Henry VIll. 
"PA'RAGRAPH,par'-ra-graf. n. /. paragrapbe, 
Fr, wageygaph. 1 A diſtinct part of a dif 
courſe. 
Of his laſt paragraph, I have tranſcribed the 
- moſt important parts. Swift 
PARAGRA/PHICALLY, Perl graf-fy-kel-, 
adv. [from paragraph.) By Paragraphs; 
with diſtin& breaks or diviſions, 
| adj. 


PARALLA'CTICAL, pär-Al-lak- ty kel. 
n CTICK, Par-ral-lak'-tik. 

from parallax.] Pertaining to a parallax. 
PA/RALLAX, par'-ril-laks. 7. /. Lw. 
The diſtance between the true and appa- 


Slab 


Milter, I 


from the ſurface of the earth. 
By what ſtrange parall x or optick ſkill 

3 of viſion multiply'd. Milton's Paratiſe Regain'l. 
Hg ' Light moves from the ſun to us in about ſeveo 
or eight minutes time, which diftance is about 
o, ooo, ooo Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizet- 
tal parallax of the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds, 
Newton's Opticks 


PARALLEL, par' Al. 18. adj. [magann® ; 
parallele, Fr.] i 

1. Extended in the ſame direction, and pre- 
ſerving always the ſame diſtance. 

\, Diſtorting the order and theory of cauſes per- 
pendicular to their effects, he draws them aſide 
unt things whereto they run parallel, and their 
proper motions old never meet together. Brus. 

2. Having the ſame tendency. 4 
When honour runs Parallel with the laws 
God and our country, it cannot be too m 
riſhed ; but when the dictates of honour.xe g, 
trary to thoſe; of religion and equity, they are the 
great depravations of human nature. 4490: 
3. Continuing the reſemblance Weg many 


W R * * * like, + - 


"The 


PAR 


. iciſm is ex- 
i foundation princip of peripatetici 8 
- The to ple TTY nothing. Gla nv. 
ww / - "ſerve ſomething pare{/s to the wooing 
und wedding ſuit i the behaviour 
ee, e © race before quoted. Tg 
Ny: 3 che > and phraſes in one place of 
* ke with the ſame in other places of the 
18 author, which are generally called parallel 
i ö ts | ad 78 Ef PE] 4 Watts. 
p Lon Arte, par-ral-Iel. 1. /. [from the ad- 
2 ive.] ' l | ; 12 | 1 | | 8 ; . 
+= continuing its courſe, and ſtill re- 
AA E at the ſame diſtance from another 
| jr made the ſpider parallels deſign, 46.0 
bre as De Moivre, without rule or line? Pope. 
4. Line on the globe marking the latitude. 


in 
1 92 . Addiſon. 


| 


3. Direction conformable to that of another 


line. 


of perſons of 


| 


"BAR 


axis of the earth ſteady and perpetually parallel to 
itſelf, or to have it careleſsly tumble this way and 
that way, Ra 
 PARALLE'LOGRAM,  par-al-1eV-6-gram. 
nu. .. cage. and yeajutea; parallelograme, 
Fr.] In geometry, a right lined quadrila- 
teral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are paral- 
lel and equal. ey Harris. 


we altered the poles, Brown. 


do the area of a triangle. 228 Watts. 
PARALLELQGRA'MICAL, par-4l-1El-&-gram'/- 


the properties of a parallelogram. 


Speaking of the paralleliſm of, the axis of the 
| © earth, I demand, whether it be better to have the | 


on the Creation. . 


The experiment we made in a loadſtone of a | 
parallelogram, or long figure, wherein only in- 
verting the extremes, as it came out of the fire, | 


We may have a clear idea of the zra of a paral- | 
lelogram, without knowing what relation it bears | 


— 
* — 


wn 


ö my-kal. adj. (from parallelogram.] Having | - 


P:& 


PARAMOUNT, par'-3-mount.. adi. par aud 
mount. | eee 
1. Superiour ; having the higheſt juriſdiction: 
as, lord paramount, the chief of the ſeig- 
niory : with t. | | . 
Leagues within the ſtate are ever pernicious to 
monarchies; for they raiſe an obligation, paramount 
to obligation of ſovereignty, and make the king, 
tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 
The dogmatiſt's opinioned aſſurance is para- 
mount to argument. Glanville. 
If all power be derived from Adam, by divine 
inſtitution, this is a right antecedent and para- 
mount to all government; and therefore the poſi- 
tive laws of men cannot determine that- which is 
itſelf the foundation of all law. . Locke, 
Mankind, ſeeing the apoſtles poſſeſſed of a power 
plainly paramount to the powers of all the known 
beings, whether angels or dæmons, could not 
queſtion their being inſpired by God. 


1 | r N 3 V. et, 
'Diſſentions; like ſmall ſtreams, are firſt begun, 5 


PARALLELO/PIPED, par-4l-161-6-pip/-ped.n./. | 2. Eminent ; of the bigheſt order. 7 

Sgt zun, PAR. | plp' nent + ws 

Saanen ſeen they riſe, but gather as they run; from parallelopipede, Fr.] A ſolid figure | John a Chamber was hanged upon à gibbet 
80 lines, that from their parallel decline, 6 contained under tix parallelograms, the op- raiſed a ſtage higher in the midſt of a ſquare gal- 

| More they proceed, the more they 5 poſites of which are equal and parallel; 225 5 AY eg tare); _ a anger N bis 
- 5 „ aun or it is a priſm, whoſe baſe is a parallelo- || © round ices Were: Ranged upon e 

4. Reſemblance 3 conformity. continued] gram: it is always triple to a pyramid off. r round Rim. „ es. 


ough many particulars; likeneſs, 
— a reſemblance of all parts, 
Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 


PARAM ON, par'-A-mount. 2. /. The chief. 
In order came the grand infernal peers, 
Midſt came their mighty paramount. 


the ſame baſe and height. Harris. 
Two priims alike in ſhape I tied ſo, that their 


axes and oppoſite ſides being parallel, they com- Milton. 
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ghe lights her torch at theirs to tell, 5 poſed a parallelopiped. Newton, | PARA M U "rari- . | 

And 2 the world this prallel. Denham. 1 Cry flats enger lead are yellowiſh, and of a F r.] e ate 5 peter l 1 
'Twixt earthly females and the N 5 cubic or parallelopiped figure. Woodward. | x, A lover or wooer. 1 

| ng ae, _—_ un. Swift s Mifecllany. | PaRALoGIisMm, par'-ri-I16-dzhim. ' n.. Upon the floor i 
g. Compariſon made. „5 [r εαναενε; paralogiſme, Fr.] A falſe ar- be fai ; 7 
$ The peralle holds in the gainleſsneſs, as well as | o - 22 | { 5 7 ; ge/me, : 8 e mi | Folate bo we Sg = | | 1 
laboriouſneſs of the wor. Decay of P ey. | , That becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, The which them did in modeſtwiſe amate, { L 
A reader cannot be more rationally entertain- | | 1 


like thoſe we obſerve in others, they have no gall 
at all, is a paralogiſin not admittable, a fallacy that | 
dwells not in a cloud, and needs not the ſun to To wanton with the ſun her luſty parameur. Mili. 
ſcatter it. Brown's YVulgar Errours. | 2. A miſtreſs, It is obſolete in both ſenſes, 
Modern writers, making the drachma leſs than | though not inelegant or unmuſical, - 
the denarius, others equal, have been deceived by | Shall I believe 
a double paralogiſm, in ſtanding too nicely upon | | 
the bare words of the ancients, without examin- | 
ing the things. : | Arbutbnot. 
If a ſyllogiſm agree with the rules given for the 
conſtruction of it, it is called a true argument: 


6 And each one ſouglit his lady to aggrate. 


; . |  Spenſ. 
ed, than by comparing and drawing à parallel e Pen. 855 


between his own private character, and that of 
other perſons. Aladiſon. 
6. Any thing reſembling another. 1 
Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldſt find | 
thy parallel, go to hell, which is both the region | 
and the emblem of ingratitude, South. | 
For works like theſe, let deathleſs journals tell, 
None but thyſelf can be thy parallel. Pope. | 
To PARALLEL, par'-ral-l6l. v. a. [from the 
W „ 3 if it diſagree with theſe rules, it is a paralogi/m, 
1. To place, ſo as always to keep the ſame or falſe argument. | . 


direction with another ine. PAKALocr, pär-rä-Iö-dzhg. 2. / Falſe rea- 
The Azores having a middle ſituation between UP: 5 ra-l0-dzhy. u. ſ. Falſe rea 


theſe continents and that vaſt tract of America, LEN 3 
che needle ſeemeth equally diſtracted by both, and That Methuſclah was the longeſt liver of all 


Dat 9-4 
« 
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That unſubſtantial death is amorous, = 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps _ 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? Sbalęſp. 
PAR AN VM , par'-ra-nimf, x. ſ. {m2 and 
vf; paranymphe, Fr.] Hs Lok CER 
1. A brideman; one who leads the bride to 
her marriage, = © | 
„ The Nin bride 
Had not ſo ſoon prefer'd Py 
Thy paranymph, worthleſs to thee compar'd, - 


diverting unto neither, doth pzra/lel and place it- N 2 eee ee e 5 Succeſſor in thy bed. Milton's Agoniftes, 
Elf open the.true Meridian. © Brown. 00 deny. aid e re 2. One who countenances or ſupports ano- 
2. To keep in the ſame direction; to level. W743 | ther. : 15 


PARALYSIS, r u. ſ. Lragdxbelg; 
parte, Fr.] A pal. 
PARALY'TICAL, par-&-lit'-t 9 * 
PARALVL'Triex, pär-A-Iit“- tk. %% 


Ihe loyal ſufferers Abroad became ſubjected to 
the worſt effect of baniſhment, and even there ex- 

| pelled and driven from their flights: ſo paralleling 

in their exigencies the moſt immediate objects of 


Sin hath got a paranympb and a ſollicitor, a war- 
rant and an advocate. Tayler's Worthy Commun. 
PaaAr ZH, par-ri-ptm. u. % [TegeTiyua, 
Tagemnywm) A brazen table fixed to a 
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Senſeleſs of beauty. e | 
If a nerve be cut, or ſtreightly bound, that 
goes to any muſcle, that muſcle ſhall immediately 
' loſe its motion: which is the caſe of paralytichs. 
5 1 . | Derbam. 


the ſun and moon, the ſeaſons of the year, 
&e, whence aſtrologers give this name to 
the tables, on which they draw figures ac- 
cording to their art. © |_| Philips. 
Our forefathers, obſerving the courſe of the 
ſun, and marking certain mutations, to happen in 
his progrels through the zodiac, ſet them down in 
their parapegmi, or aſtronomical canons. Brown. 
PA'KAPET, Par'-ra-pet. u. J. [parapet, Fr. pa- 
rapetto, Ital.] A wall breaſt hig. 
There was a wall or paraptt of teeth ſet in our 
ma uth to reſtrain the petulancy of our Words. 
I ———— 
PARAPHIMO'S1S, . par-ra-fi-m&-sﬆs. % |} 
eee paraphimieſe, Fr.] A diffe- 
when the pæputium cannot be drawn oer 
we e 28 R 
FAN, 


1 | 5 , | [from paralyſis ; paralytique, Fr.] Palſied; Fo > 8 table OA ; 

| Renders 5 is parallel'd - b 7 ng ; . inclined to palſy, | „ FR pillar, on which laws and proclamations 3 
Een with the Aroke aud line of his great juſtice. || Nought ſhall it profit, that the charming fair, | Were anctently engraved: alſo a table ſet 1 
J. ber BE CID ST 77 4%. Angelic, ſofteſt work of heav'n, draws-near | - 13 8 TY 3 mean = of the 3 
717 I En Io the cold ſhaking paralytict hand, | riung and letting of the ſtars, echpſes of TJ 
3. To correſpond „ 8 P. ee eee Prior; 15 


r 


— ARR © 


That he ſtretched. out the north over the empty 
Places, ſeems to parallel the expreſſion of David, he 
tretched out the earth upon the waters. Burnet. 
4. To be equal to; to reſemble through many 
r | 


ln the fire, the deſtruction was ſo ſwift, ſudden, | 


The difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, 
2 a 2 8 without any tumour after long diſeaſes, proceed 
Mur zas milerable, as nothing can paralic/ ine. commonly from a reſolution or paralytical dilpoß- 
TG Or eee Aen. 
.. ß oůͥ0⸗:ůnůuaW O  Ate The! 
I paralleſ d more than once, our idea of ſubſtance, | PARA METER, pär-A-mẽ-tür. n. /. The latus 
id ith the Indian philoſopher's he-knew-not-what, | rectum of a parabola, is a third propor- 
{which ſupported the tortoiſe; © + Toecte. tional to the abſciſſa and any ordinate; ſo 
PAAALTBTLis M, Pp -ril-181-izm. 1. - ee. | | that the ſquare of the ordinate is always 
| | — 


* 


rallehfme; Fr. from parallel.] State equal to the rectangie under the parameter 
ing "rare Be : 63-264 4 ry J | and abſeiſſa: hut, in the ellipfis and hy- 
| la. it has a ht proportion. 
e ee 


75. 


e 


ae and du proportionate incline 
"hon of the axis of the earth, More Divine Dial. 


* 


— . 


PAR 3VT PAR 
a PARAPHERNALIA, par-rk-fer-nY-ly4. n.ſ. } The biſhop received ſmall thanks for his pure. | PA'RCENER, pars'-nlr. n. /. [In common 1, 


| . 4 
rnaux, Pr. f :ca%s ties preſentation. — Halewill on Providence. When one dies poſſeſſed of an : 25 

| W Us wr G e Agios parafttick preachers have dared to call] having iſſue er, nate wt A 
PA'RAPHRASE, par'-ra-friz. n. ſ. [magipga7; | thoſe martyrs, who died fighting againſt — de his heirs; ſo that the lands deſcend tn WA -;/ 
paraphraſe, Fr.] A looſe interpretation; 776 | cx Shares. thoſe daughters or liſters : theſe are called 70 
an explanation in many words. Pa'tA80L, par-ra-s01. 1. /. A ſmall canopy | Parceners, and are but as one heir, Dis. 1 


All the laws of nations were but a paraphraſe or umbrello carried over the head, to ſhel- | Pa'xcenany, pars'-ner-y. n. J. [from FE 
upon this ſtanding rectitude of nature, that was ter from rain and the heat of the ſun. Did. ſonier, Fr.] A holding or occupyin of 
ready to enlarge irſelf into ſuitable determinations, pA $YN4'x15, pär-A-st-näks“Iz. 57 Ix the land by more perſons pro indiviſo, O 


| ues 8 a tary Eng. mg e 5 Cisil law, a conventicle or unlawful meet- joint tenants, otherwiſe called Coparcenerg: 
9 7 


author's words are not ſo ſtrictly followed as his „ ; 85 Dre. 105 if they x h re * their commen 2 
ſenſe, and that too amplified, but not altered : | To P4/rBOIL, pä'r-boil. v. a. [parbouller, * a nd ald to Per to hold it | 
ſuch is Mr. Waller's tranſlation of Virgil's fourth | Fr.] To half boil; to boil in part. Jointly, they are 1219. to hold in parcinarie. | 


-X#neid, | | Dryden. | Parboil two large capons upon a ſoft fire, by | 2 | Couell. 
To 1 par/-ri-friz. v. a. ne. | the ſpace of an hour, till, in effect, all the blood To PARCH, partsh. v. 4. [from gay, ſay; 


phraſer, Fr. ragagęat w.] To interpret with | be gone. K Bacon. Junius; from percoquo, ſays Skinner ; nei. 


hf f : | | her of them ſcem ſatisfied with thei Pe 

. to tranſlate looſely: | From the ſea into the ſhip we turn t eir con. 1 

W y fag args Hager yr Tad our = Like parboil'd wretches, on the coals to burn. | jecture: perhaps from perufus burnt, to = 
words, to free ourſelves from the ignerance and | ; | . #7] Donne. peruſt, to parch ; perhaps from Parchmert, 

malice of our e Stilling fleet. Like the ſcum ſtarved men did draw the effect of fire upon 1 being al. p 

What needs he paraphraſe on what we mean? From parboil d ſhoes and boots. . Donne. moſt proverbial.] To burn lightly andy. WARS 


We were at worſt but wanton ; he's obſcene. Dryd. | To PA'RBREAK, par/-brek. v. u. (brecker, perficially ; to icorch ; to dry up. 
Where tranſlation is impraQticable, they may ] Dut.] To vomit. Obſolete. | Hath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thine entrails, 


; AY p That not a tear can fall? Shak 
- parapbraſe—But it is intolerable, that under a |p,', pv. „ b. a ä That fall? Shake, 
3 of paraphraſing and tranſlating, a way * pf we „ oo Boas . (7 as or rb.) Did he ſo often lodge in open field 


ould be ſuffered of treating authors to a mani- | ber, 
feſt diſadvantage. © Felton on the Claſſicks. er ee e e e cre 55 0 LE Bu — Res: Sx Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
PA'RAPHRAST, par'-ra-frast. ./. paraphraſte, PARCEL, pà'r-sil. n. J. [parceile, Fr. parti- | And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, FI 
Fr. wagaqgach;.) Alaxinterpreter ; one who | cula, Lat. „„ Began to parch that temperate clime. Min. 
explains in many words. I. A ſmall bundle. Ile! 'm ſtupify'd with ſorrow, paſt relief = 
The fitteſt for publick audience are ſuch, as | 2, A part of the whole; part taken ſepa- | Of tears; parch'd up and wither'd with my grief, 1 
following a middle «courſe between the rigor of rately. a f i 1 | Did | 
| literal tranſlators and the liberty of parapbrafr, | © Women, Silvius, had they mark'd him "Ms At the of cur cant. M 
do, with great ſhortneſs and plainneſs, deliver the In þarcels, as I did, would have gone near hemiſphere would be condemned to perperual cold 5 
: mers. | og To fall in love with him. Shakeſp. and darkneſs, the other continually roaſted: and | 
Ihe Chaldean parapbhraſt renders Gerab by | Il drew from her a prayer of earneſt heart, parched by the fun beams. Ry. 
Meath. 5 ö Arbuthnot. | That I would all my pilgrimage delate; The Syrian ſtar 
PARAPHRA'STICAL, par. à-fras XXI. ? adj. | Whereof by parcels the had ſomething heard, With his ſultry breath infects the ſky ; 
PARAPHRA'STICK, par-a-fras'-tik. But not diſtinRiively. Shakeſp. Othello. ; 


The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns above 


(from paraphraſe.} Lax in interpretation ; An inventory thus importing, : 


. : 2 . us try. Dryden, 
not literal ; not verbal. The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, _ | Full fifty years | 
PARAPHRENT'T1s, par-k-fre-nt-tis. n. ſ. [Tags | Rich ſtuffs and ornaments of houſhold. SHH. I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, 
and pewinc; paraphrenefie, Fr.] With what face could fſuth a great man have | And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer, Rove, 
© Parophrenitis is an inflammation of the dia-] begged ſuch a parcel of the crown lands, one a4 Che ſkin grows parched and dry, and the whole 3 
phragm. The ſymptoms are a violent fever, a | Vaſt ſum of money, another the forfeited eſtate? | body lean and meagre. | Blactnort. . 
moſt exquiſite pain increaſed upon inſpiration, by | 35355 Davenant. A man diſtreſſed with thirſt in the parc | 
_ , which it is diſtinguiſhed-from a pleuriſy, in which | I have known penſions | en to particular per- aces of the wilderneſs, ſearches every pit, but 
_ the greateſt pain is in expiration, Arbuthnot, ſons, any one of which, if divided into ſmaller ds no water. 8 Rogers, 


| | „ | 12 parcels, and diſtributed to thoſe who diſtinguiſh 9 5 
 PARAQUE'T0, par-h-kE-to'. 1. . A little theniſelves by wit or learning, would anfw _ To PARCH, partsh. v. a. To be ſcorched, 


parrot. Fu | Ja | | Swift, CE. better arch in Africk ſun, 
PA'RASANG, par'-a-sang. n. . \paraſanga.] + * The ſame experiments ſucceed on two parcels | If 855 ages n 3 5 pr 
A Perſian meaſure of length. of the white of an egg, only it grows ſomewhat OI OT e 
Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of] thicker upon mixing with an acid.  Arbutbnet, many corns will dry and parc inte barley, Mortin, 
any ſpace without parts, inſtead etre f e 3. A quantity or maſs. 857 4 PA'RCHMENT, pa'rtsh-ment. n. ſ. I parchemin, 
uſe of the common meaſures, which. by familiar |" W bar can be rationally conceived in Lo tranſ- | Fr. Pergamena, Lat.] Skins drefled for the 
uſe, in each country, have imprinted themſelves parent a ſubſtance as water for the production of | Writer. Among traders, the ſkins of ſheep 


| 5 ” memory; as inches and feet, or cubits.and | theſe colours, beſides the various ſizes of its fluid | are called parchment, thoſe of calves vel- 
rafangs. : 


Es: Locle. and globular parcels ? 3% 1 IDE» 
_PA'RASITE, par'-rh-sit. 1. / [parafite, Fr. | 4. A number of perſons: in contempt. Is not this a lamentable thing, that the ſkin of 
 paraſita, Lat.] One that frequents rich 8 This youthful parcel _ Ian innocent lamb ſhould be made parchment; that 
_ .. tables, and earns his welcome by flattery, | Of noble batchelors ſtand at my beſtowing. Sal. _ parchment, being ſcribbled o'er, ſhould undo 3 
' 2. -*  - He is a flatterer, $6 5. Any number or quantity : in contempt. man? ng Shateſp. Henry Vl. 
A paraſite, à keeper back of death, 7 They came to this concluſion; that unleſs they In the coffin, that had the books, they were 3 
Who gently would diſſolve the bands of life, could, by a parcel of fair words and pretences, en-] found as freſh as if newly written, being written 
Which falſe hopes linger. Sbalep.] gage them into a confederacy, there was no good | in 24rchment, and covered with watch candles of 
3 ; Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, SIE | to done. . £374 3 ; 2 Eftrange. 2 Wax. . | 0 Bacon, 


Courteous deſtroyers, affable wolves, meck bears, To PARCEL, r- ll. vi. a. [from the noun | 
Len fooks of fortune. , © . Shale. 1. T dude inte . 5505 
\ Piagrnen when mice came about bims 6 be | def ar an TT bs 
. * een ee do ſeveral deities, do they not, by this, aſſert con- | © 3 ®CHMENT-MAKER, pär'tsh-ment-mä-Tur. 
riſheth paraſites. = | MEE Bacon. tradictions, making deity only 5 er A meaſure | Ns /. [par chment and maker 4 He who dreb- 
. Thou, with trembling fear, f perſeck? Whereas 4 deity implies perfection be- ſes parchment. _ 1 5 
e fawning en ee den, yond all beate. | South. | Pann, pid. 2. %. [parduy pardalt 
1 Bog os oh r 1485 4 Erol Wet Thoſe ghoſtly kings would parcel out my pow r, PA'RDALE raw | Lat.] The leopard; 
D e e wi er ng , | -Andall the fatneſs of my land devour. Bye. in poetry, any of the ſpotted beaſts. _ 
"T" enrich a pimp, or raue a paraſite, Dad. , To make up into a maſ. 4 pardale ſwiſt e er cruel. Shego. 
a e tb = "ohms deb [24 | | _ - What a wounding ſhanie, chat mine own fer- | As „ beit | 


Like flying ſhades before the clouds we ſhew, 
We {brink like parchment in conſuming flame. 
| N IJ ** i D 


y allot and parcel out ſeveral perfeQions 


3 47 | a { As fox to lambs, as wolf to hcifer's calf; 
PA rien, Þ r-4-glt'-tik. . raſtigue, | vant ſhould arcel the ſum of wy diſgraces by ad- As pard to the h ad 5 her ſoo. 
Tu fro parglte,) Flattering ; wheedung. F 3 | | OPT RTNOS Specs ME, 

F 4 Wo . : Sky . 75 j Fg 25 * a WY, — FR 4 * oh 3 7 . . , a 3 ; 3 | Ks | 9 994 | Ten 


1 5 


3 


. ſmowy fair, os: 4 
nr looſe, and cours'd around 


his chair, 

fli in ling for the 
| A 3 5 8 * grapp * Dr yden. 
| 7 PARDON, pi'rdn. Ve a. 1 Fr.] 
5 1. To cxeule an offender. - 


When I beheld you in Cilicia, * $4 
| An enemy to Rome, | pardon +} pay 50 Drydes : 
| forgive a crime. - | | 
2. 2 pardon all their iniquities. Jeremiab. 
| | Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does = 5 
. n who commit the wrong. 
* But they ne "cr por. . 


t a alty. F628 
„ Toremit aye ſt ſee A diff 1 of our ſpirit, 


| paripn thee thy life before thou aſk it. Sp. 
; be eres. me, is A word of civil denial, or 
lo 
" gane. it is a letter front my brother. 
_ : | Shakeſp. 
=P. bon, pi ran. Ne * [pardon, Fr. from the 
= verbs] | 
1. Forgiveneſs of an offender. 
1. Forgiveneſs: of a crime. 
= He that pe great men, ſhall get 3 for 
iniquity. | Ecclus. xx. 27. 
A flight hlet, about the elements of archi- 
teeſcture, hath been entertained with ſome pardon 
1 among m friends. $f Wotten, 
Baut infinite in pardon is my Vage, Milton. 
Before him reverent, and there confeſs 
' Humbly our faults, and parden beg, with tears 


; | | Wat ring the ground ? | 5 . | 
„5 might Nee 
Indulgencies, diſpenſes, pon Vos. 
The ſport of winds. 


| ; Milton, 
3. Remiſſion of penalty, _ EET 
& 4. Forgiveneſs received, 5 
the mean time, dark and doubtful as to his ap- 
prehenſions; ſecure in his pardon, but miſerable 
in the ignorance of it; and ſo paſſing all his days 
in the diſconſolate, uneaſy viciſſitudes of hopes 
and fears, at length go out of the world, got 
knowing whither he goes. | +, South, | 
3. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption om 
_ puniſhment, | 
The battle done, and they within our power, ; 
Shall never ſee his pardon, _ Shakeſp. King Lear. 


FAA ABLE, pirdn-6bl.- adj. [pardonable, | 


Fr. from ardon.] Venial; excuſable. 
That which we do being evil, is notwithſtand- 


— 2 


5 | the exigencies'of ſo doing, or the difficulty of do- 
ing otherwiſe, is greater, unleſs this neceſſity or 
8 | difficulty have. Trig ay riſen from qurſelves. 
= Hooker. 
A blind man ſitting i in the chimney corner is 


pardonalle cnough, but fitting | at the helm, he is 
intclerable, 


8 
SW 


or Latin, will believe me, when we confeſs we 
derive all that is 1 in us from ancient 


| lountains.? | Dryden. 
Pa. dwonastergss, py ls, a. , from 
 bardonable.) Venialneſs ; - nfcp}illity of 


dhe law; Saint Paul's, the wages of ſin is death: 


. put theſe two. together, and this conceit of the 

| utural pardonablene]; of {in vaniſhes away. Hall. | 

: Pa * pà'rdn-&hrlg. adv. [from par- 
donable,] Venially,; ; excuſably. 

| „ eee or lefs . 5 


Jy zDoxER,. 
1. One who: 
This is his 


rda-ür. a. + [for pardon,). 
rgives another. 


2 Tis too late to pare her nails now. 


What better can we do than proſtrate fall | 


A man may be lafe as to his Lender, þ but, in | 


ing by ſo much more e by how much 


Sautb. 
What Engliſh readers, unacquainted with Greek | 


pardon, -- . | 
Saint John's word i is, all fin 1s tranſgreſſion of 


— — 141 


e purehas'd by fuch fin, | 
bee which the e uin. 864%. ü N exhortation. 5 


PAR 


2. One, of the fellows that carried about the 
pope's indulgencics, and ſold them to ſuch | 
as would buy them, againſt whom Luther * 
incenſed the people of Germany. Covell.” 

To Pak E, pa. v.a. [This word is reaſona- 
bly deduced by Skinner from the French 
ar parer les ongles, to dreſs the horſes 

oofs when they are ſhaved by the farrier : 
thus we firſt ſaid, pare your nails; and from 

| thence transferred the word to general uſe.] 
To cut off extremities of the ſurface; to 
cut away by little and little ; to diminiſh. If 
pare be uſed before the thing diminiſhed, it 
is followed immediately by its accuſative ; 

if it precedes the thing taken away, or 

agrees in the paſſive voice with the thing 

taken away, as a nominative, it then re- 

quires a particle, as away, o 

The creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacred . 

of glory, than which nothing doth ſound more 

heavenly in the ears of faithful men, are now 

reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we muſt in any 

caſe pare away, leſt we cloy God with too much 

ſervice, Hooker. | 

lhave not alone 

Imploy'd you where high profits might come home; 
But ar my preſent havings to beſtow, 

My bountics upon you. Sab. Henry VIII. 

Lam a man, whom fortune hath cruelly ſcratch? 

Shakeſp. | 

The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure | 

To have his princely paws all par d azvay. Shateſp. 


The king began to pare a little the privilege of | 


clergy, ordaining that clerks convict ſhould: be | 
burned in the hand, Bacon's Henry VII. 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the ſin, 
-, He ares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert. 
_ Whoever will partake of God's ſecrets, muſt 
_ firſt look into his own, he muſt pare whatſo- 
ever is amiſs, and not without holineſs approach 
to the holieſt of all holies. ; Taylor. x 
All the mountains were pared of the. earth, 
and the ſurface of it lay even, or in an equal con- 
7 1 every where with the ſurface of the ſea. 
Burnet. | 
The moſt poetical | parts, which are deſcription 
and images, were to be paredatay, when the body 
was ſwollen into too large a bulk for the repreſent- 


— 


ation of the ſtage. Dryden. 
The ſword, as it was juſtl J drawn by us, ſo 
can it ſcarce ſafely be ſheathed, till the power of 


the great troubler of our peace be ſo far pared and 
reduced, as that we may be under no apprehen- 

- ſions, Atterbury. 
Twere well if te would pare her nails. Pope. 
I pär-&-gör-Ik. adj, Lra gn. 
Having the power in medicine to comfort, 
mollify, and aſſuage. Di. 


PARE'NCHYMA, pir-En'- kf-mi. „ 


in phyſick, a part through which the blood | 
is ſtrained for its Mien fermentation and 


perfection. Di8. | 
PARENCHY/MATQUS, par-6n-ky'- n 
PARENCHY/MQUS, par- Ids „ 


- , adj. (from EIS) Keating to the 


parenchyma; ſpongy. 
Ten thouſand ſeeds of the plant hart tongue, 


| hardly make the bulk of. a pepper-corn., No.. 
; the covers and true body of each ſęed, the paren- 
cbymatous and ligneous parts of both moderately 


hd of formed atoms in the ſpace of a Ferrer 


— 


threads. 


Pau ricx, ür. in- abr. l. A 
| Hortatory. 


PARE NESIS, pir-#-nb-ols, FY 75 | b * 


— 


PA RENT, pi'-rent. mh parent, Fr. pareus, 


in catechiſing; whereat the parents and older ſort 
were wont to be preſent. ' 


My juſtice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryd. 


In the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove. Prior. 
PA'RENTAGE, par'-ren-tidzh. . /. [parentage, 


| Of fair demeaſns, youthful and nobly allied. 


 Shakeſp. 
Though men eſteem thee low of parentage, | 
Thy father is th' eternal king. Milton, 


| And from himſelf your parentage may know. Dryd. 
as an Iſraelite at large, but particularizing his de- 


Paar TAL, pä-rén“-tél. adj. [from parent. ] 


into little worms, feed without any need of pa- 
rental care. h 


heavily, give a man of-intrigue room to think 


| ParENTA'TION, par-En-ti' -shin. . > [from 


PARE' NTHESIS, pa-rin'-th&-sls, » Ne 1 [pa- 
| rentheſe, Fr, mags, h, Tiny.) A ſentence 


may be taken out, without injuring the 


— 


of words, when ſo many are armed againſt me 
with ſwords. Te 


and incredible accounts; he is ſeldom mentioned, 7 8 
5 without a Gerogatory farenthe/is, in any author. 


| Tho! with ſome ſhort parenthgft between, |. 


* 
1 * 
0 


[Tagiyxuua. ] A ſpongy or porous bd ; you away into a long parentheſes, and thus ſtretch 


in hand. 


Watts s Liogick. . 
PARENTHE'TICAL, pi-rdn-thit-t5-kb, adj; s 
bor parentheſis.) Pertaining to a 1 cou | . 
eſis. | 


multiplied, afford an hundred thouſand millions | 


Gr, er. | 
Thoſe formerly reckoned parenchymatous, | 
are tv und fa eee Srony| l 


A 
1 


PAR 


Lat. A father or mother. " 
All true virtues are to honour true religion ay _ 


their parent, and all well ordered commonweales 
to love her as their chiefeſt ſtay. 


Hooker. 
'His cuſtora was, during the warmer ſeaſon of 
the year, to ſpend an hour before evening- prayer 


Fel]. 
As a publick parent of the Rates: ; 51} 


In vain on the diſſembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art, and fly perſuaſion hung ; 
And real care in vain and native love 


e 
* 


Fr. from parent.] Extraction; birth; con- 
dition with reſpect to the rank of parents. 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 


To his levee go, 
We find him not only boaſting of his parentage, 


ſcent from Benjamin. Atterbury. 


Becoming parents; pertaining to parents. 
lt overthrows the careful courſe and parental 
proviſioi of nature, whereby the young ones, 
newly excluded, are ſuſtained by the dam. Brown. 
Theſe eggs hatched by the warnith of the ſun 


Derbam. 
Young ladies, on whom parental controul fits 


that they want to be parents, Clariſſa. 


parento, Lat.] Something done or ſaid in 
honour of the dead. 


ſo included in another ſentence, as that it 


ſenſe of that which incloſes it: Fog, cam- 
monly marked thus, (). 
In vain is my perſon excepted * 2 parembeſis 


King Charles. 
In Bis Indian relations, are contained ſtrange 
Brov 1 | 


Thou ſhalt be ſeen, 


High on the throne of wit, . 8 
Don't ſuffer every occaſional thought to carry £2 


out your diſcourſe, and divert you from the 


Pax SR, pa- Ne . YE {from bare. An in- 


ſtrument to cut away the ſurface... ; Tha 


* 


A hone and a parer, like ſole of a boot, * "DT 


To pare away graile, and.to-raiſ weg 
Pa'ngRGY, pa- r- ur dzhf. "Fs [macs and 1 ad 


Wome 4 <>. unimportant ; ſometbing done 
y the by.. 2 
Scripture being ſerious, and commonly omit- | 


ting ſuch parergies, it will be unreaſonable n. 
demn eee 1 N 


ne 


PA'RGET, par- dzhtt. 2 Ya Teber hieran . 


9 of yp 4 2 LAT. - - : 1 
was t Ee and the ei 3 3 
Did ſhine all 9220 great ſang 3:4 be 

The Gor wth lp and cmerald was di 


\ 3 
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AR 


tale, rhe cone en wegn platter Ls 


0 


or Par ges: the finer, ſpaad. Moodebard. 


To Pa'rGET, pir-dzhit. v. a. [from the | 


noun.} To plaſter; to cover with plaſter. 
here are not more arts of diſguiſing our cor- 
poreal blemiſhes than our moral; and yet, while 
we thus paint an ae rget our on deformities, we 
cannot allow any the leaſt imperſection of ano- 

- ther'storemaia undetected. Governm. of the Tongue. 


; PAR ETER, par -dzhet-br. 1. 4 (from parget.] 


| Pant ETAL, p4-rt'-&-tel. adj; 
Conſtituting the fides or walls. $ 


A plaſterer. 
Paanz on, piar-h&-lyan, 2. J. [wags and 
gnueg. A mock ſun. | 
To neglect that ſupreme reſplendency, that 


ines in God, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it, 


- thatwe fo * on in the creature, is as abſurd, as 

it were for a Perſian to offer his ſacrifice to a par- | 

„  belion, inſtead of adoring the fun. Boyle. [ 
[from paries, 


Lat.] 


Ihe lower part of the parietal and e 


of the temporal bones were fractured. Sharp. | 
 PARUETARY, rp wig -t- Ty. u. ſ. ¶ parietaire, 
Fr. An her Ainſwortb. 


PA KING, pa lng. n. ,. [from pare.] That 


and enlarge their breadth. 


which is pared off any 911 the rind. 
© Virginity breeds mites, much like 
- conſunics itſelf to the very paring. 
Io his gueſt, tho' no way ſparing, 
He eat himſelf the rind and poring. Pope. 
In May, after rain, pare off the ſurface of the 
| eie and with the parings raiſe your hills bigh, 


Shakeſp, | 


— 


Pa Ris, par-Iz. 1. J. . An herb. 


| PARISH, par- ish. 


Ainſavorth. $ 


u. er arochia, low Lat. 
paroiſſe, Fr. of the Greek wagenla, i e. ac- 
colarum conuentus, accolatus, ſacra vicinia.] 

Every church is either cathedral, conven- 
"tual, or parochial : cathedral 18 that where 
_ there i is a. biſhop ſeated, ſo called a cathe - 
dra: conventual confiſts'of regular clerks, 
Profeſſing ſome order of religion, or of a 
dean and chapter, or other college of ſpi- 
ritual men: parochial is that which is in- 
ſtituted for ſaying divine ſervice, and ad- 
5 miniſtring the holy ſacraments to the peo- 


ple dwelling within a certain compaſs of | 


_\ground near unto it. Our realm was firſt 


hop of Canterburys 1 in the year of our Lord 
L 636. Covell. 
man in a pariſh. .. Sidney. 
'By the Catholick church. is meant no more 
than the common church, into which all ſuch 
exlons as belonged to that par iſo, in which it was 

4 1 were wont to congregat?. ph Pearſon, 

'The tythes, Bis paris freely paid, be took ; , 


Ver ne ver ſu d, or curs d with bell or book. FIRES bi 


1 -par'-rish. 4 
1. Belonging to the e haviag the care | 


70 EF the pariſh. 


* 
4 
a 
# 3 


RT 


1 my 4 
- 25 »b 
* * 
I . 


13 Pant an Legen 3 1 
7 1 


% prieſt was of the pilgrim train, 8 
wal; reverend, and religious man. Dryden. 


'Not Lag ifh clerk, 


be be it ech 16 performed by 805 5 | 
t eb * at the time of his interment. Ayl. 
NK 
office. ' 'A chuthnot and Pope. | 
The Pari allowance to poor * is very 
ſeldom 4 A le maintenance, . 0 ooh 
x; Maiotaived d 77 dhe parim. 
The LEES the paris i Sir! 185 entice 
n 1 | 


N fro: 5 2 One ot 


a cheeſe; and | 


- Mortimer. |. 


The particular charge of à ſecular prieſt. 
of expence with. their huſbands, as now they do. 


| 8 _ Graunt, | ; 


- divided into pariſbes by Honorius, archbi- | 


0130 came piping and dancing, the merrieſt | 


14 5 


"who calls "the palms fo cok g 


Kis natural death, was not capable 


Fl 
| bY RKER, par 


PTS 


- 


ln the greater out- pariſhes, many of the pa- 
riſbioners, through neglect, do periſh. Graunt. 

l have depoſited thirty marks, to be diſtributed 
among the poor pariſdioners. Addiſon's Spectator. 


A beadle; a ſummoner of the courts of 
Civil law. 


n; you ſhall be ſentenced in the ſpiritual court. 
Pa- RITY, or rit-ty 


5 Dryden. 
nf. [ tact; Fr. paritas, 

Last.] E ; reſemblance. _ | 

| We may here juſtly tax the diſhoneſty and ſhame- 
with the opinion of a certain ſtoical parity of ſins, 
Hall. 

That Chriſt or his Sis ever commanded to 

ſet up ſuch a parity of preſbyters, and in ſuch a 
way as thoſe Scots endeavour, | think is not very 
_ diſputable. King Charles. 
Survey the. total ſet of animals, and we may, 


in their legs or organs of progreſſion, obſerve an 


equality of length and parity of numeration; not 


not exactly anſwered by the other. Brown. 


Socrates to the diſcovery of ſuch an invention, 


parity with Socrates, © Hale. 
I heir agreement, in eſſential characters, makes 
rather an identity than a parity. Glanville. 
Women could not live in that parity and equality 


— Og 


By an exact parity of reaſons” we may argue, 


' © if a man has no ſenſe of thoſe kindneſſes that paſs 
upon him, from one like. himſelf, whom he ſees | 
and knows, how much leſs ſhall 2 5 heart be af- 


fected with the grateful ſenſe of his favours, whom 
he converſes with only by imperfect ſpeculations, 
by the diſcourſes of reaſon, vr the diſcoveries of 

faith? _ | Soutb. 


| PARK, pa- 1 770 Tpeannue, Sax. parc, Fr.] 


wild beaſts of chaſe, which a man may 
. have by preſeription or the king's grant. 
| Manwood, in his. foreſt-law, defines it. 
thus: a park is a. place for privilege for 
Wild beaſts, of venery, and alſo for other 
wild beaſts that are beaſts of the foreſt and 
of the chaſe: and thoſe wild beaſts are to 
have a firm peace and protection there, ſo 
| © that no man may hurt or chaſe them within 
the park, without licenſe of the owner : 
a park is of another nature, than either 2 
chaſe or a warren; for a park muſt be in- 
: cloſed, and may not lie open; if it does, 
it is a good cauſe of ſeizure into the king's 
bands: and the owner cannot have action 
againſt ſuch as hunt f in his park, i it nes 

open.  Convell. 
We bare e ins Mente of all forts of 

- beaſts and birds, which we uſe not only for view 

or Frans; but en A diſeQions and trials. | 
N Bacon. 


— 


Ho are we parts, and bounded in a 2 
A little herd'o "England's tim'rous D 


Maz'd with a elping kennel of French __ 
Shake 
Ar. 1. . e 3 


* 940 OW, * A 


[ 


. park-keeper: . 
88 7 & 8 i 


—— 


: 


— 


4 * 


you, nd fo may ny p-| 


I praiſe is Lord for 
| ien for their ſons are well tutored 2-4 8 
5 | 7 
fail, bilkop Valentine, whoſe day 12 757 is, 
All the air is thy dioceſe ; | 
And all the chirping choriſters | IN 
And other birds are thy par iſbionert. Donne. 


Pa- Aron, par'-ry-thr. 1. . [for apparitor. . 


You ſhall be ot by an hoſt of paris 


folneſs of the mouths, who have upbraided us 


any to have an odd leg, or the movers of one ſide | 


Thoſe accidental occurrences, which excited 3 abides 1 handling. 


might fall in with that man that is of a perfect 


0, WR LEE * — mee 6: 
d . 


A piece of ground incloſed and ſtored with tree eſtates of the realm; namely, the 


70 OY pa” K. 5 4. [from the noun.] To 
s incloſe as in a park. : ; 


rr I nb 


PAR 
ral iris, paxk-Lvz. » J. An beg, 
Ainſeerts, 


Paste, pil. 4. /. (from parler, Fr. Con 


verſation ; talk ; oral treat oral a: 
; fion of any thing. 75 oral del. 
Gt an the laden 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, Which is worthieſt love? 8 
Our trumpet call d you to this general =y 
the biſhop, by a parle, is, with a ſhow . 
Of combination, cunningly betray'd. 
Why meet we thus, like wrangling ady 
To urge the juſtice of our cauſe with 8 
I hate this pare; tis tame: if we muſt m 


Give me my arms. Rotes Ambitious Step-mathr, 


To PA'RLEY, par-ly. wv. n. (from 

_ To treat by word 5 mouth; a Fr] 

_ diſcuſs any thing orally. It is much * 
in war for a meeting of enemies to talk. 
A Turk deſired the captain to ſend ſome, with 

whom they might more conveniently parle, 


£Knolles; H. 
He parleys with her a while, 


as ima 
would adviſe him to proceed. ae 


pA RLEY, pa r-ly. n./: [from the verb.] Ora 
treaty ; talk; conference; diſcuſfion by 


2 


word of mouth. 
Seek rather by berg to recover them, 
the ſword. 
Well, by my will, we ſhall admit no n, 
Shake, 
Summon @ parity, we will talk with him. Sj, 


Let us reſolve never to have any parley with 
lofts, but to make ſome confidertbl ee | 
our repentancee Calany, © 
© Parkyand holding intelligence with guilt inthe 
moſt trivial things, he pronounced as treaſon to 
ourſelves, as well as unto . Fl. 
No gentle means could be eſſay d; | 
*F was beyond parley when the ſiege was laid, Dy. 
Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 
We yield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vain. Dry, 
Yet when ſome better fated youth 
Shall with his am'rous parle move thee, 
Reflect one moment on his truth, 
Who, dying thus, perſiſts to love thee. Prix 


| PARLIAMENT, rele- mènt. n. /. [pur 
 liamentum, low Lat. parlament, Fr.) ln 
England, is the aſſembly of the king and 


' 


lords ſpiritual, the lords temporal, and 
commons, for the debating of matten 
touching the commonwealth, eſpecially the 
making and correcting of laws; which 
_ aſlembly or court is, of all others, the 

higheſt, and of greateſt authority. Cowel, 


"he The king is fled to London, 
10 call a preſent court of parliament. a 
Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 


To make a ſhambles of the Parliament houſe Sl. 
The true uſe of parliaments is very excellent; 
and be often called, and continued as long as 
neceſſary. Barn, 
I thought the right way of parkaments the molt 
on Joc = 9 as beſt Plesing to my people. 
75. 0 King Chara. 
'Theſs are SS waders: : if Virgil and Martial 
ſtood for en men, „ we know who would 
carry W Drydes. 
| PanLianzwrany, ir-. men- tèr-F. ad, 
[from parliament, J Enacted by parliament; | 
pertaining to palliament. % 
To the three firſt titles of the two houſes, at *] 
lines, and conqueſt, were added two more; 
-authorities parliamentary and papal. Bag: | 
Mam things, that obtain as common ,t 


| "their original by parliamentary acts or 
tions, 8 the * 
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FAR 
millions in debt, without 


| | | Swift. 
| oooh, pir-Jor. 1. 

| latorio, Ital. 

1; Aroom in mona 


cet and converſe. 
eee in hquſes on the firſt floor, de- 


" gantly fu 
ment, 


* about the bui 
heaven, with 


up A 
2 155 . 7 Hooler. 


Rack again Tr Alma led them right, 


e infinitely. more ſhameful, in the. 


It would bt 
to receive the entertain- 


- dreſs of the kitchen, 

ts of the pariour. * | 

| * and _ were like a oe made 

A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade. Dryden, 
be firſt, forgive my verſe if too diffuſe, 

Perform'd the kitchen's and the parlour's uſe; | 


The ſecond, better bolted and immur'd, 


South, 


* 
— 


improbus. Keen; ſprightly; Waggiſh. 
Midas durſt communicats 

To none but to his wife his ears of ſtate; 

One mult be truſted, and he thought her fit, 

As paſling prudent, and a parlous wit. Dryden, 
| PasLOUSNESS, par-Ihs-nls. u. / (from par- 
uns.] Quickneſs;; keenneſs of temper. 

| PARMA-CITTY, par-ma-sl ty. naſ- Cor- 
-ruptedly for Herma ceti. ; 

| PA'RNEL, par=-nil. 2. /. [The diminutive of 
| petronella.] A punk; a ſlut. * Obſolete. 

Skinner, 


W Pizociiai, pa-r&/-kydl. adj. ſparochialis, 
from parochia, low Lat.] Belonging to a | 


pariſh. 
The married ſtate of n, paſtors hath given 
them the opportunity of ſetting a more exact and 


mitted to their charge Aiterbury. 


napoli] A kind of writing, in which the 


taken, and by a flight change 8 0 to 

tome new purpoſe. 

The imitations of the ancients are added to- 

gether with ſome of the parodies and alluſions to 

the moſt excellent of the moderns. Pope's Dunciad 
| To»PA'RODY, pär-rö-dy. v. a . [parodier, Fr. 

from parody.} Fo copy by way of parody. 


_=—_ | Pope. 
| Paxo'nymovs, par-6n/-njy-mas. adj. Tragd- 


nu] Reſembling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of 


names. | Watts. 
Piko'LE; pi-r&1l. . * parole, Fr. Word 
given as an aſſurance; Promiſe siven as a 
_ priſoner not to go away. 
Love's votaries enthral each other? 8 ſoul, 


love; becauſe I have a ſcruple whether you can 
rep your Peri, if you become a priſoner to the 

ladies. ed 
| Þ en 41514, pdr-d-n&-m3-4hL.. 7 
e A rhetorical figure, in which, 
the — 2. of 1 or 8 ſeve- | 


_— 


ten 
en . Mak to. be dangerous | 
V [partir Fr. par-. 


tories, where the religi- BY. 


rutſhed for reception orentertain- | 
doe it a thing ſeemly for. a man to go | 
OO Fading of an houſe to the God of 


no other appearance than if his end: | 
kitchen or a parlour for hisown | 


; And ſoon into a goodly parlour brought. Spenſer. ; 


Prom wolves his out-door family eur s. Harte. 
= pa'RLOUS, pl Ads, adj. [This might ſeem 
to come. from parler, Fr. to ſpeak; but 
Junius derives it, 1 tbink rightly, from pe- 
Filous, in which it anſwers to the Latin 
| 


Ainſworth. | 


| univerſal pattern of holy living to the people com- 
| PARODY, per. . [parodie, Fr. 


words of an author or his thoughts are 


I have tranſlated, or rather parodied, a poem 
of Horace, in Which 1 introduce you adviſing 


terms, the e ene and the eg e or kin- 


| To PA RRY, par'-ry,; 
Til boch of them live but upon parole. Cleaneland, 4. 
Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in 


PAR 
"RX ROQUET;pAr'-d-kit. x. / . (parroquet,or per- 


roguet, Fr.] A ſmall ſpecies of parrot. 
The great, red and blue, are parrots; the 
middlemoſt, called popinjays; and the lefſer, Pa- 


rogueti in all above twenty ſorts. - Grew. 
Il would not give my paroguet _ . 
For all the doves that ever flew. Prior. 


ParoONY'CHIA, par-o-ni'-kya. n. .. [waguwxle ; 
paronychze, Fr.] A preternatural ſwelling 
or fore under the root of the nail in one's 
finger: a felon; a whitlow. Di#. 

PA ROTID, p A-rot' tid. adj. [parotide, Fr. xagalig, 
Tz24 and Sa.! Salivary: 

near the ears. 

| © Beaſts and birds, having one common uſe of 
ſpittle, are furniſhed- with the farctid glands, 

Which help to ſupply the mouth with it. Greav. 

Pa ROT1S, pa- & ts, n . (nagalis.] A tumour 
in the glandules behia and about the ears, 
generally called the emunctories of the 


7" fountains of the ſaliva of the mouth. 
Wiſeman, 
PA ROXYSM, par* rök-slzm. A. F. [rage ue; j 


bation of a diſeaſe. 


| of the paroxy/m. Dryden. | 
Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyſterick | 
_ Faroxyiſm, are caſt into a trance for an hour. 
Hervey. 
The greater diſtance of time there is between 
the paroxyiſms, the fever is leſs dangerous, but 
more obſtinate. Arbutbnut. 


parricida, Lat.] 
1. One who deſtroys his father. 
I told him the revenging gods 
Gainſt parricides did all their thunder bend; 
| -Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a bond 
The child was bound to th' father. Shaleſp. 
2. One who deſtroys or invades any to whom 


try or patron. 


murder of a father; murder of one to 
- whom reverence is due. 


proved, and likewiſe a good law- maker; yet his 
cruelties and parricides weighed down his virtues. 
Bacon. 
Morat was always bloody, now he's baſe; 
And has ſo far in uſurpation gone, 


He will by parricide ſecure the throne. Dryden. 
 PARRICI'DAL, par-ry-81'-del. 1, 1 ad; 
PARK1CIDIOU $, par-ry-s[d'-yas. 7. 


[from parricida, Lat. ] Relating to parricide ; : 
committing parricide. | 
__ He is now paid in his own way, the farrici- 
 dious animal, and puniſhment of murtherers is 
upon him. Brown, 


particoloured bird of the ſpecies of the 


tation of the human voice. See PAROQUET. 
Some will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. ae: 
Wbo taught the parrot human notes to try? 

Tas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe, Dryd. | 


V. u. [parer,' Fr.] To 
put by thruſts; to 8 
A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will | 
> put all upon one thruſt, and not ſtand Partying, has þ 
the odds againſt a moderate fencer. 3 0 Locke. | 
| I could e | 
By dint of logick ſtrike thee mute: 
With learned ſkill, now puſh, now parry, 
From Darit to Bocardo vary. rior. | 


To PARSE, plrs'. v. a. 3 pars, Lat.] To 


* 


7 * 


brain; though, indeed, they are the exter- 


3. [Parricide, Fr. parricidium, Lat.] The | 


ſo named becauſe | 


| 


paroxyſme, Er. ] A fit; periodical exacer- 


I, fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe, in the change 


PA'RRICIDE, par'-r$-sid. n. / [parricide, Fr. | 


he owes particular reverence, as his coun- | 


Although he were a prince in military virtue ap- | 


| 


A i | $4 66 AK 


ö 


hooked bill, remarkable for the exact imi- 4. cxuech. 


P AR 


mar ſchools. 
let him conſtrue the letter into Engliſh, and 
5 porſe i it over perfectly. Aſcbam : ScLoolmeſter , 
Let ſcholars reduce the words to their original, 
to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt tenſe of verbs, and 
give an account of their formations and changes, 
their ſyntax and dependencies, which is called 
parſing. Watts on the Mind. 
ParsIMo' NIOUS, par-sF-md/-nyts. adj, [from 
Patſimonmy.] Covetous ; frugal ; ſparing. It 
is ſometimes of a.good, and ſometimes of 
a bad ſenſe. o 122 
A N ing is nearer a t rant, a 
/imonious ; for ſtore at home es not his MY 
templations abroad, but want e itſelf of 
what is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may 

ſpare us the expence of many years, whereas a 
long parſimonious war will drain us of more men 
and money. | Addiſon. 
\ Parfumonious age and KA wiſdom. Nove. 
Pars1MO'N10USLY, par-s}-m&-nyds-l3. adv. 
[from parſimonious.} Covetouſiy; frugally ; 
ſparingly. . 

Our anceſtors acted ji PASS becauſe they 
only ſpent their own treaſure for the good of their 
poſterity ;/ whereas we ſquandered away the trea- 
ſures of our poſterity. Swift, 

PARSIMO“xIOUSN Ess, pär-s5-mô'-nyũs - nis. 


ſpare and ſave. 

PA'RSIMONY, par s5-mün-. 1. . [ [parþ- 
monia, Lat.] Frugality; covetouſneſs; * 
gardlineſs ; ſaving temper. 

The ways to enr ich are many: e is one 

. of the beſt, and yet it is not innocent; for it 

wichholdeth men from works of liberality. Bacon, 

Theſe people, by their extreme parſimony, ſoon 
grow into wealth rom 2 ſmalleſt beginnings. 

Swift. 

Pu RSLEY,. irs, 1. /. 
Lat. per/{i, Welſh.] An herb. 
to the garden for parſley to ſtuff a rabbit. Shake/p. 

Green beds of panſley near the river grow. Dryd. 
Sempronia dug Titus out of the pagſley-bed, as 
they ule to tell children, and thereby became his 
© mother, Locle. 

Pa Rsuir, pip 1. < [paſtinaca, Lat.] 
A plant. 

November is ud in a garment of changeaple 


right hand. Peacham, 

E pd'r-sün. n. / [Derived either 

from pe:/ona, becauſe the parſon omnium 

_ per /ſonam in eceleſia ſuſtinet; or from vs 
chianus the pariſh prieſt.] 

1. The prieſt of a pariſh; 
rochial charge or cure of ſouls. 

Abbot was prefcrred by- king Jares to: the 


Pa'zroT, par'-rit. 1. / [perroquet, Fr.] A 4 biſhoprick of Cayentry i before he | 


had been parſon, wien or curate of any pariſh 


2. A clergyman. „ 
Sometimes comes he with a tithe-pig' tail, 55 
Tickling the parſon as he lies eps 3 
| kk dreams he of another beg 3 


* 


Dis | reſolve a entence into We elements or parts | | . 


"oo 


of foeech..” It is a word only uſed i in Stam. 


2. /. (from parſimonious.} A PRION ta 


[.Lperhil, Fr. apium, 


A wench married in the afternoon, as ſhe went 


green, and bunches of 2 8 and turneps in his 


one that bas a pa- 


. enden. | 
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Theſe conclude that to happen often, which 
bappeneth but ſometimes; . that never, which 


nch bat ſeldom; and that always, which | 


hap th for the moſt Sar. Brown. 

Beſides his abilities as a ſoldier, which were 
eminent, he had very great parts of breeding, 
being a very great ſcholar in the political part. 


earning. | 
When your judgment mall grow ſtronger, it will 
be neceſſary to examine, part by part, thoſe works 


" which have given reputation to the mpſters. Dryd. | 


Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood; ; 
A mortal woman mixing with a D 


ryden. | 
Our ideas of extenſion and number; do they 


not contain'a ſecret relation of the parts 71 
2. Member. 


He fally poſſeſſed the revelaton he had re- 


ceived from God; all the parts were formed, in 
his mind, into one harmonious body. Locle. 


Clarendon. | 


That you ſhould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. 


10. Particular office or character. 


PAR 


Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


por my part, I have no ſervile end in my la- 


bour, which may reſtrain or embaſe the freedom } 


of my judgment, Wotton, 


For my part, 1 think there is nothing ſo ſecret | 


that ſhall not e Ar tolight, within the world, 


- Burnet, | 


The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible 
bodies, and hath ſome affinity with che air, per- 


formeth the parts of the air: as, when you knock | 
upon an empty barrel, the ſound is, in part, cre- 
ated by the air in the outſide, and, in part, by the 


air in the infide. acon, 
Store of plants, the effects of nature; and where 
the people did their part, fuch increaſe of maize. 
Heylyn. 
Accuſe not nature, ſhe hath done her part; 


PAR 


And griſiy death, in ſundry ſhapes, appears, B., 
18. For the moft part, Commonly , . 


| Of a plain and honet nature, for th 
bey Fab found to be. * "tes 
Par, part. adv. Partly ; in ſome meafure 
For the fair kindneſs you have ſhew'd me, 
And part being prompted, by your preſent trouble 
I'll lend you TIS Shakeſp. Twelfth Nabe. 
To PART, part. v. a. 
1. To divide; to ſhare ; to diſtribute. 
All that believed, {old their goods, and part 
them to all men, as every man had need. 44; : ü. 
Jove himſelf no leſs content wou'd be 
To Pen his throne, and ſhare his heav'n with the. 
Pipe, 
2. Toſeparate; to diſunite. 8 
Nought but death ſhall part thee and me. 2.4, 


Tits love wanted not ports of prudent and | W ie would have been glad . 4 5 5 

* Foreſight; for it took away occaſion 1 of the fall, which made her bear the fweet burden but he, for his manhood ; yet, 4 . = 
the king's title. . Baan. | of Philoclea, but that the ſeared the might re-] he excelled himſelf, he was called the che 7 

| The citizens were for the moſt part flain er eeire ſome hurt. Sidney. | Amphialus. "cou WW 
taken, Dulles. For my part, 1 wauld entertain the legend of When he had gone over thoſe partr, he ia. 54 

| Henry had divided * my love with quiet hours. Sbalgp. Henry FE | into Greece. AR, cane 0 
The per ſon 97 himſelf into four FR © Detid. For your part, it not appears to me, All parts reſound with tumults, plaints a: . 2. 2 


? All the world, 
3. Particular; ; diftin@ ſpecies. Do thou but thine, Milton's Paradiſe Let. a, were the b 
'-  Enſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour 11, Character appropriated 1 in a play. Ba . mankind * na. 
chat are proper for women, as ſowing, Enitring, | * | - 


3. To break into pieces. 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon, Zeviticy;, 
4- To keep aſunder. 
In the narrow ſeas, that fart 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 


Was with fitted, 1 85 Aten getuned. Shak. 
Have you the lion”s part written? give it me, 

for I am ſlow of ſtudy. Shakeſp. | 
God is the maſter of the ſcenes :' we muſt not 

chuſe which part we ſhall act; it concerns us only, | 


- ſpinning, and all other parts of houſewifery. Lato. 
4. Ingredient in a mingled maſs. 

Mam irregular and degenerate parts, by the 

defective economy of nature, continue compli- 

cated with the blood. Blackmore. | 


| A veſſel of our country. Shahkeſp 
„That which, in diviſion, falls to each. to be careful that we do it well. Taylor. 
5 Go not without thy wife, pot let me bear 12. Buſineſs; duty. 8 To ſep 1225758 Ns | 


Let them be fo furniſhed and :nſtrued for the | 
military part, as they may defend themſelves. . | 
13. Action; conduct. | 


My part of danger, with an equal ſhare. Dryden. 
Had 1 been won, I had deſerv'd your blame; 
But ſure my part was nothing but Fu: thame. * 


King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers, 
Shakeſp, 


2 | Find him, my lord, | | 
6. Proportional quantity. 4 WOE. hi | | Jove did both hoſts ſurvey, 
It was ſo ſtrong, that never any fla d chide him ne 3 Hart of his And, when he pleas'd to thunder, 48k the fray. 
A cup, where that was but-by drops inſtill d, Conjoins with my diſeaſe. e Waller. 


14. Relation reciprocal. 
Inquire not whether the ſacraments confer cs | 
by their own excellency, becauſe they, who affirm |} 


And drunke it off; but twas before allaid 
With twenty part in water. "Chapman. 


The liver minds his own affair, 


| | T7 And parts and ſtrains the vital juices, Prin. 
| Lo Share; 5 "CONCETN. they do, require ſo much duty on our parts, as | | 20 
| |. Foraſmuch as the children are e partakers of fleſh | they alſo 80 whs attribute the ed to hs moral | To PART, pat. v. n. | | 
| and blood, he alſo took part of the ſame. Hebrews. | diſpoſition. | Taylor. T. To be ſeparated. 
+ | Sheba ſaid, we have no part in David, neither The ſcripture tells us the terms of this covenant | Powerful hands will not part 
= we inheritance i in the ſon of Jelle. 2 Samuel. | of God's part and our's ; namely, that he will be -Fakily from poſſeſſion won with arms, AMiltm, 


was for him much cafier to ſubdue | 
Thoſe foes he fought with, than to part from you, 
Mt 


our God, and we ſhall be his people. © Tillotſon, 
"bb might be deem'd, on our hiſtorian's part, 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, 5 
If he forgot the vaſt magnificence | f 2. To quit each other. 

Of royal Theſeus. D He wrung Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parte. 


15. In good part; in ll part as well done; KEY Shak, 


The ungodly made a covenant with death, be- 3 
aple they are worthy to take part with it. | 
N Wiſdom, i. 16. 


OY: 
b : 
1 * 


gn provokes Apollo, whom he was | 


willing to ap afterwards at the coſt of | 
Achilles, who ad no part in his fault. Pope. } 


8. Side; y.; intereſt; faction: to take as ill done. Pg This was the Aalen of a people, that were at 
Pant, W in aa of another.. © God accepteth it in good fart, at the hands of | liberty x! ad * but deſired to keep in * 
Michrael Caſſio, | 1 faithful men. ' _ © Hooker. | © bod 5 Lan 
When I have ſpoken of you diſpraifingly, 16. (In the plural.) Qualities; powers ; „ for ever part? unkind Iſmena; a 
. 7 + Hath ta'en your part. a { Shakeſp. | _ culties, or accomplithments, | Oh! can you think, that death is half ſo dreadt 


As it would be to 5 without thee? Smith, 


And that he might on nany Props repoſe, - If it pleaſes God to reſtore me to my health, [ 


| Who is courteous, noble, liberal, but he that 
He . an, and who his part did take 


hath the example before his eyes of Amphialus; 


, * | Daniel. where are all heroical parts, but in Amphialus ? | ſhall make a third journey; if not, we muſt pork 
+ Let not thy Seine heart DOSE, 4 Sidney. | 5 all human creatures have parted. Swif 
| Forethink me/any ul; 3 „ Such licentious pants tend, for the moſt part, to 3* To take farewel. | 
Deſtiny may take thy port EE the hurt of the Engliſh, or maintenance of their EFEre l could 
aer thy fears ful Donne. own lewd liberty. (Spexſer. | | _ Give him that parting kiſs, which I had oe 
Some other, pow'r I Is comzure thec; by: all the parts of. man, | in two ea comes in my a 
Might have alpir d, and I tho” ws," * Which honour does acknowledge. y Sbaleſp. 55 Sba eſp» 


| Nuptial bow! r! by m2 adorn'd, from thee 


- "Draw to his part. ' Milton | | 
a "Hogs Mall I part, and whither wander? Miltn. 


_ + Solomon wasa prince adorned with ſuch parts of | 
Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; | 


mind, and exalted by ſuch a concurrence of all proſ- 1585 


tat ſo natural ambition migbetake partwithreafon | . perous events to make him magnificent. "OY Upon his removal,. they parted from 2 
and their intereſt to encourage imitation. Glanville. } The ladian princes diſcover | By parts and excel- _; win m their eyes. , 
A brand rv'd to warm ſome prince's heart, | lent endowments, \ without 1 improvement. Felton..| 4 To have ſhare. baute 
4 As his warts, that gocth down to to the battle, 


And make whole kingdomstake her e. 3 
The arm thus waits uf pon the heart, 


Any employment of our talents, whether of 
our parte, our time, or money, that i is not ſtrictly 


| 10 ſhall his part be, 925 ea 14 che oy 


1. 8 .. Accor 1 of we that is not forifoch mall pant alike... __ 
Bo quick to take ally s pars ende a5 are ſui £0 1s glory, are as t ab- Purtiin, Fr. To: o away; to ict 
That one, tho warm, Haie more flow - Jurdities and Ck bes 1 * 5: vo * * eee 
1 the Blow: ha iz. . e N on,; . eee ee 
3 * Something relativs or belonging. | es” Aha . | 215 
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be n from. 


Taylor. 
Celia, for thy ſake, I part | 
Jus all that grew ſo near my heart; 
And that I may ſucceſsful prove, — 
Transform myſelf to what you love. Waller. 


1 | : of vegetables, they diſpo 


his miſtreſſes. 


' © unequal poſſeſſion of the earth, having found out 


„ flver: this par tage of things, in an equality of 


7 PATA KER, plir-tYk. v. 2. Preterite, I 


Aud tale. | | 4 F 
t. To have ſhare of any thing; to take 


Will portale is their knowledge. 


— 


RY 


FAR 
ede parting for ch Etrurian land. Dryd. 
| 1 11 - to reſignʒ to loſe; 


For her ſake, I do rear up her boy ; 


; 2 for her fake, I will not part with him. Shak. | 


5 her beloved y4 
kk or ſociety, upon any conditions that were 


ble hew il, ere long to part vb breath, 
by C's, e wr. of thy ee | 
Liz ts, th iercing t les 
Lixiviate ſalts, en er ay readily | 
15 their tin&ure, yet ſome tinctures they do 
; 3 draw out, but likewiſe alter. Boyle. | 
_ "The ideas of hunger and warmth are ſome of 
© the firſt that children have, and which they ſcarce 
ever part with. | Locke, 
What a deſpicable figure muſt mock-patriots | 
_ make, who venture to be hanged for the ruin of 
_ thoſe civil rights, which their anceſtors, rather 
than part with, choſe to be cut to pieces in the 
- field of battle? 2.1, Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The good things of this world ſo delight in, as 
remember, that we are to part with them, to ex- 
change them for more durable enjoyments. 
As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly 
_ determines, that the beſt way to make them 
bleſſings, is to fart with chen. Sof. 
Pa/nTABLE, pärt-Ebl. adj. [from part.] 
Diviſible; ſuch as may be parted. | 
HFlis hot love was partable among three other of 
| Camden s Remains, 
PARKTAGE, pä'r-tädzh. . ſ. {partage, Fr.] 
© Diviſion; act of ſharing or parting. A word 
merely French. | 
Men have agreed to a diſproportionate and 


a way, how a man may fairly poſſeſs more land, 
than he himſclf can uſe the product of, by re- 
ceiving, in exchange for the overplus, gold and 


private poſſeſſions, men have made practicable 
out of the bounds of ſociety without compact, 

ly by putting a value on gold and ſilver, and 
__acitly agreeing in the uſe of money. Locke. 


 Fartook © participle paſſive, partaken. [part 


mare with; it is commonly uſed with of 
| before the thing ſhared. Locke uſes it wi 


_* Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own, » | 
And mall be yours while I command the crown. 
He far brutes parteke in this faculty is not 
ea to determine. Locle. 
Truch and falſehood have no other trial but 
reaſon and proof, which they made uſe of to make 
— themſelves knowing, and ſo muſt others too, that 
Lacke | 
2. To participate; to have ſomething of the 
; Property, nature, claim, orright. 


attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter par- 5 


Hates partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney- 
1 eral. © . 35% 1+: Bacon. 


1 


en may partake of any thing we ſay z 


3- Tod de admitted to; not to be excluded. | : 
4 8 b \ | 2. Inclined to favour without reaſon: with 

We ſpeak notreafon; ©. 60270 . Richard IT. | 1 2 
4: Cocombine; to unite in ſome bad defign. | 


A juridical ſenſe. 


By and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 


4 

6 
1 
4 


1 


ö 


hence God hath appointed governments to re- 


PAR 


To PARTA RE, par-ta'k. v. a. 
1. To ſhare ; to have part in. 


_ The ſecrets of my heart. Shateſp. 
# 75 At ſeaſon fit a 
Let her with thee fartale what thou haſt heard. 
| Milton. | 
My royal father lives! . 
Let ev'ry one partake the general joy. Dryden. | 


2. To admit to part; to extend participation 
to. Obſolete. 5 
My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privity, | 

Who greatly joyous ſeemed for my ſake. Speyſer. 

- Your wn" eee one. Shakeſp. 
PARTA'KER, par-ta -kar. u. /. [frompartake.] 
1. A partner in poſſeſſions ; a ſharer of any 
thing; an affociate with: commonly with 

of before the thing partaken. 

They whom earneſt lets hinder from being 
of divine ſervice, opportunity for acceſs unto 
ſome reaſonable part thereof. Hooker, 

4 Didſt thou 

Make us partaters of a little gain; | 

That now our loſs might be ten times as nuch? 
| ES Shakeſp. 

With ſach ſhe muſt return at ſetting light, 

Tho? not partaker, witneſs of their night. Prior. 


kindneſs, and he ſtill continued to entreat them 
to accept of life from him, and, with tears, be- 
wailed their infidelity, Calamy. 
2. Sometimes with in before the thing par- 


taken: perhaps of is beſt before a thing, 


and in before an action. a 
WMWWiſh me partaler in thy happineſs, 
When thou do'ſt meet good hap. Shakeſp. 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partaters with them in the 
blood of the prophets. ' -Matthew. 
3. Accomplice ; aſſociate. „ 
Thou conſentedſt, and haſt been partater with 
adulterers. by | „„ 
He took upon him the perſon of the duke of 


takers, TOA : Bacon. 
PaK TER, pa'rt-ar. 1. J. [from part.] One 
that parts or ſeparates. | 
Ihe parter of the ſray was night, which, with 
her black arms, pulled their malicious ſights one 
from the other. N Sidney. 
PA'RTERRE, par-t&r, n. .. [parterre, Fr.] 


moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of 
an houſe, and is furniſhed with greens and 
flowers. 8 Miller. 
There are as many kinds of gardening, as of 
poetry; your makers of parterres aud flower gar- 
dens are epigrammatiſts and ſonneteers. Speclator. 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make; 
Lo! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. 


PA'RTIAL, pYr-ghal. adj. [partial, Fr.) 
1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cauſe, or one fide of the queſtion more 
than the other. | . 
Ye have not kept my ways, but have been 
tial in the Iam. Malechi, ii. 9. 
Self. love will make men partial to themſelves. 
and friends, and ill- nature, paſſion, and revenge 
will carry them too far in puniſhing others; and 


ſtrain the partiality and violence of men. Locke. 


to before the part favoured.  * 
Thus kings heretofore who ſhowed themſelves 
partial to a party, had the ſervice only of the worlt | 


Hale. 


22 x bw” 
>» i x * 


eis ons and partakings, ſo it | 
the rule and adminiſtration of the laws | 
ot, Co TI | 


part of their people. Davenant. 


Authors are Partial 10 their wit, tis true, | 


partalers of the whole, have yet, through length | 


—_ 


His bittereſt enemies were partalers of his | 


| York, and drew with him complices and par- 


|  partible.) Diviſibility; ſeparability. 
PA'RTIBLE, patt-IbL adj. [from part.] Divi- 


A level diviſion of ground, that, for the | 


Pope. © 


PAR 


In theſe, one may be ſincerer to a reaſonable 
friend, than to a fond and partial parent, Pope 


3. Affecting only one part; ſubſiſting only 
in a part; not general; not univerſal; not 
total. | 

If we compare theſe artial diſſolutions of the 
earth with an univerſal diſſolution, we may as 
eaſily conceive an univerſal deluge from an uni- 
verſal diſſolution, as a partial deluge from a par- 
tial. 3 3 Jurnet's T beory. 

That which weakens religion, will at lengtl: 
deſtroy it; for the weakening of a thing is only 
a Perle deſtruction of it. South. 

All diſcord, harmony, not underſtood ; _ 

All partial evil, univerſal good. © Pope. 
PARTIA'LITY, par-Shal-lf-tþ. u. . [partia- 
_ lite, Fr. from partial.) Unequal ſtate of the 

judgment and favour of one above the 

other, without juſt reaſon, 25 

Then would the Iriſh party cry out partiolity, 
and complain he is not uſed as a ſuhject, he is nut 
ſuffered to have the free benefit of the law. Spenſer. 

Partiality is properly the underſtanding's judg- 
ing according to the inclination of the will and 

affections, and not according to the exact truth of 
things, or the merits of the cauſe. South's Sermons, 
As there is a partiality to opinions, which is 

apt to miſlead the underſtanding ; ſo there is alſo 

: patho to fludies, which is prejudicial to 

knowledge. 4 


| To PARTIALI ZE, part-Shaletz. v. a. [partia- 


and not unworthy of general ufe. 
Such neighbour- nearneis to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright foul. 85a 
PA'RTIALLY, pi'r-8hil-ly. adv. [from partial,} 
1. With unjuſt favour 7 diſlike. W 2 
a, in part ,, EST YE 
That ſtole into a total verity, which was but 
fartially true in its covert ſenſe, . . . © Brown, 
The meſſage he brought opened a clear proſ- 
pect of eternal ſalvation, which had been but ob- 
ſcurely and partially figured in the ſhadows of the 
Wd, ES Co I TO ' Rogers. 
PART1BULITY, par- ty -bil/-Iy-ty. n. „% [from 


A word, perhaps, peculiar to Shake/pearey 


ſible; ſeparable. n 

Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented 
together, that you may open them, when yon 
take out the fruit.  *. - .. © © Bacon, 
_ The fame body, in one circumſtance, is more 
weighty, and, in another, is more #artible, Digby. 


participate.] Su 
partaken. 


h as may be fhared or 
Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine 


imitable or participable by created being. 

; PENS 27s 12 8: Abele. 
PaRTToirAxr, par-tis-sF-pent, adj, [par- 
kLicipant, Fr. from 1 Sharing; 
having fhare or part: with 79. 
During the parliament, he publiſhed his pro- 
clamation, offering pardon to ali fach as had taken 
arms, or been participant of any attempts againſt 
him; ſo as they ſubmitted themſelves. _ Baton, 


k any part of my body be ſo mortified; as it 
becomes like a rotten branch of a 8 it putre- | 


de, and is not participant of influence” derived 


| [participe, Lat. particigery F e 


= ©. A we 2 . _ 


- 


* 
* 


630 their judgment too } Pepe, | 


. o partake ; o have are. pk ROY F 4 


- MN . 


Locke, 


lizer, Fr. from partial] To make partial. 


Pa TT CI ABLE, par-tis'-8þ-pdbl. adj. [from 


eſſence with this connotation, as it is variouſly 


The prince ſaw-he ſhould confer with one par- 
_ ficipant of more than monkifh ſpeculations. otter. 


rom my ſoul, becauſe it is now no longer in it 


to quicken it. e Hale, a6 
To' PARTYC1PATE, pir-tis-f-pit. v. 1. 


* 


PAR 


| Thi other inſtruments 

| e deviſe, inſtruct, walk, 

And m Partici par. S bal. 
VVFVVVVEETVVETEuVCb 

An aged citizen brought forth all his provi- 

ftons, and ſaid, that as he did communicate unto 


them his ſtore, ſo, would he participate of their 
P Me, en 
J Thats And Rhee 

HFis delivery, and thy joy thereon, 


In both which we, as next, participate. Milton. 
4. To have part of more things than one. 
Fey creatures participate of the nature of plants 
and metals both. . | Bacon. 
' © God, when heav'n and earth he did create, 
Form'd man, who ſhould / both participate. 
6:4 | $4" ' 5 D 


am. | 


a | Thoſe bodies, which are under a light, which | 


is extended and diſtributed equally through all, 
ſhould participate of each others colours. Dryden. 


5. To have part of ſomething common with | 
another. | | | 


The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to participate more 
with local motion, like percuſſions made upon 
1+ ᷑ ů MDV ͤ ( batt $5; Bacon. 
7 ParTYCiPATE, par-tis'-sF-pat. v. a. To 
Partake; to receive part of; to ſhare. 
A As Chriſt 'sincarnation and paſſion can be avail- 
able to no man's good, which is not made par- 
_ .- taker of Chriſt, neither can we participate him 
without his preſence.  * . Hooker. 
The French ſeldom atchieved any honourable 


* 


4 


acts without Scottiſh hands, who therefore are to 
Participate the glory with them, Camden Remains. 


1 2 7 Fellowſhip, 

Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conſort, : Milton. 
 PARTICIPA'TION, par- tis-sy- pA -shün. 2. J. 

Participation, Fr. from participate.] 

. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in com- 

mon. 5 


Civil ſociety doth more content the nature of 


bs man, than any private kind of ſolitary living; 
. | becauſe, in ſociety, this good of mutual partici- 
pation is ſo much larger. k 850 Hooker. 


© "Their ſpirits are ſo married in conjunction, with 


the participation of ſociety, that they flock toge- | _ 


ther in conſent, like ſo many wild geeſe. Shakeſþ. 
A joint coronation of himſelf and his queen 
might give any countenance of participation of 
Tit 3 1 ; | acon, |; 


2. The act or ſtate of receiving or having 


ww * 


Part of ſomething. 1 


Ai things ſeek the higheſt; and covet more or 

leſs the participation of God himſelf. 
-* *. Thoſe deities are ſo by participation, and ſubor- 
Ainate to the ſupreme. | | .  Stilling fleet. 
What an honour, that God ſhould admit us 
ñůnto ſuch a bleſſed participation of himſelf? Atterb. 
+ | -» Convince them, that brutes have the leaſt par- 
kicipation of thought, and they retract, Bentley. 
Four genius ſhould mount above that miſt, in 
_ which its participation and neighbourhood with 

| | 


+. 4 WE 


e 512 adj. parti 


ticiple. 


3 


8 K 8 . 3 ö 
PARTICIPIALLY, pär-ty-sIp-pyal-F. adv. 


* 


from participle. ] In the ſenſe or manner of 
A participle © oa Ag 


PA'RTICIPLE, pir-t3-opl.-n._/. [partici- | 
A'RTICIPLE, par-ty- apl. n. J. [partic . pk. 
; _ ; f t Locle. ; 


. A word partaking 


2 
f 


feel; 
8 


Hooker. | 


1 _ This is true of actions conſidered in 


„ . 5 ; 
at once the qualities of 


PAR HD 


A participle is a particular : 
fn . verb, and together with its ſigni- 


ol exiſtence, ſignifying the time thereof. Clarke. 


: 


2. Any thing that participates of different 
things. Not uſed. 7 
The participle: or confiners between 
living creatures, are ſuch as are fixed, though 
they have a motion in their parts: ſuch as oyſters 
- — ne evenles.- | Bacon, 
 PA/gTICLE, pa'r-tIkl. 2. J. [particule, Fr. 
particula, Lat.] 
1. Any ſmall portion of a greater ſubſtance. 
From any of the other unreaſonable demands, 
the houſes had not given their commiſſioners au- 
thority in the leaſt particle to recede. Clarendon. 
There is not one grain in the univerſe, either 
too much or too little, nothing to be added, no- 
thing to be ſpared: nor ſo much as any one Par- 
ticle of it, that mankind may not be either the 
better or the worſe for, according as tis applied. 
; BELA _ £'Eftrange. 
With particles of heav'nly fire, 


On the ſmall ſize of atoms, which unite 
To make the ſmalleſt particle of light. Blackmore. 
It is not impoſſible, but that microſcopes may, 
at length, be improved to the diſcovery of the 
particles of bodies, on which their colours depend. 


Bleſt with more particles of heav'nly flame. 

| 3 ow „ Granville. 

2. A word unvaried by inflexk ion. 
Till Arianiſm had made. it a matter of ſharpneſs 


tian, men were not curious what ſyllables or par- 
_ ticles of ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. 
The Latin varies the ſignification of verbs and 


prefixed, but by changing the laſt ſyllables. 

| Locke on Education. 
Particles are the words, whereby the mind ſig- 
niſies what connection it gives to the ſeveral affir- 
mations and negations, that it unites in one con- 
tinued reaſoning or narration. 3300 
In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, con- 
ſiſting but of one ſingle letter, of which there are 
reckoned up above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. Locle. 
PARTICULAR, pär-tik“-u-I&r. adj. particulier, 
' '; of Be SO ; EIT ROS 

1. Relating to fingle perſons; not general. 

__ , He, as well with general orations, as particular 
dealing with men of moſt. credit, made them ſee. 
how neceſſary it was. © Sidney. 
As well for particular application to ſpecial oc- 
caſions, as alſo in other manifold reſpects, infinite 
treaſures of wiſdom are abundantly. to be found 

in the holy ſcripture, N 
2. Individual; one diſtinct from others. 
W Whereſoever one plant draweth ſuch a parti- 
crular juice out of the earth, as it qualifieth the 
earth, ſo. as that juice, which remaineth, is fit 
for the other plant; there the neighbourhood doth 

„ e bon. 
their gene- 
ral nature or kind, but not conſidered in their 
Particular individual inſtance. Socutb. 


% 


| 


= 


ſuch a particular perſon, without election of ideas, 

have often been reproached for that omiſſion, Dryd. 
3. Noting properties or things peculiar. - 
Pf this prince there is little particular memory; 


4. Attentive to things fingle and diſtinct. 
of children's inheriting che property of their fa- 
inheritance of power. 


r 


5. Single; not general; one among 


8 


ir ſort of adje&ive, 


fication bf action, paſſion, or ſome other manner | 


plants and 


The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire. Dryden. 
5 JJ © - ESO | 
With rapture, with aſtoniſhment reflect 


Newton's Optichs. | 


and ſubtility of wit to be a ſound believing chriſ- | 


nouns, not as the modern languages, by particles | 


" Hooker. | 


Artiſts, who. propoſe only the imitation of | 


+ only that he was very ſtudious and learned. Bacon. 


Is have been particular in examining the reaſon | 


PAR 
| Rather performing his genera) 


. which had ever been, to embrace virtue 
any new particular, ſprun 
contrary to the former, 

6. Odd ; having ſomething that 
diſtinguiſhes him from others. 
commonly uſed in a ſenſe of conte 
PARTICULAR, par-tik'-i-I&r. 1. / 


— 
g out of palſun, 5 
; videey, 
eminently 
This i 
mpt, 


I, " nu pe a fingle point. 
_ EF mull relerve tome Particulars, which it: 
lawful for me to 3 Arg > 7 
Thoſe notions are univerſal, and what is 2 
verſal muſt needs proceed from ſome univerſal 
conſtant principle; the ſame in all partiell, 
which can be nothing elſe but human nature. 5,4% 
Having the idea of an elephant or an angle i 
my mind, the firſt and natural enquiry is, he. 
ther ſuch a thing does exiſt ? and this knowles 
is only of particulars. * 
The maſter could hardly fit on his horſe fo 
laughing, a!l the while he was giving me the 
particulars of this ſtory, Adtiſn 
+ Veſpaſian he reſembled in many particulars Sui 
2. Individual; private perſon, 
It is the greateſt intereſt of particulars, to ad. 
vance the good of the community. Z' Efron, 
3. Private intereſt, ; 
Our wiſdom muſt be ſuch, as doth not propot 
to itſelf 79 73,ov our own particular, the partil 
and immoderate deſire whereof poiſoneth where. 
ſoever it” taketh place; but the ſcope and mark, 
which we are to aim at, is the publick and com. 
mon good. N Heoker, 
They apply their minds even with hearty afec. 
tion and zeal, at the leaſt, unto thoſe branches of 
publick prayer, wherein their own particular i 
moved. | | Hoke, 
5 His general lov'd him 
In a moſt dear particular. Shaleſ}, 
We are likewiſe to give thanks for temporal 
bleſſings, whether ſuch as concern the publick, 3 
the proſperity of the church, or nation, and all 
remarkable deliverances afforded to either; or ele 
ſuch as concern our particular, Duty of Man, 


Private character; ſingle ſelf ; ſtate of an 
individual. | 
For his particular, I'll receive him gladly; 
But not one follower. - | Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
A minute detail of things fingly enume- 
rated. | | 
The reader has a particular of the books, where- 
in this law was written. Aylife's Parergm, 
6. In particular. Peculiarly; diſtinctly. 
Inxention is called a muſe; authors aſcribe to 
each of them, in particular, the ſciences which 
they have invented, ., | Den dun. 
And if we will take them, as they were directed, 
in particular to her, or in her, as their repreſenta- 
tive, to all other women, they will, at moſt, con- 
"ay the female ſex only, and import no more 
but that ſubjeAion, they ſhould ordinarily be in, 
to their huſbands. Locke, 
This ia particular happens to the lungs. Blalln. 
PARTICULA'RITY, par-tik-ki-lar-y-tz. 1. J. 
[particularite, Fr. from particular. 
1. Diſtinct notice or enumeration. | 
So did the boldneſs of their affirmation accom- 
.- pany the greatneſs of what they did affirm, eve" 
\ » deſcending to particularitics, what kingdoms be 
ſhould overcome: | Sidneys 
2. Singleneſs; individ ſingle 
Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all = 
| wheteby both general principles for directing © 
bunran actions are comprehended, and concluſions 
derived from them, upon which concluſions gros- 
 eth, in particularity, the choice of good and , 


4. 


35 


— 


uality; ſingle act; 


; 


3. Petty account; private incident. | 
To dee the titles that were moſt agr _ 
ſuch an emperor, the flatteries that a 


— — 


"I 


3 1 


— RR  - 


| Addiſon. 
to fin le perſons. . 
4. 'S omething belonging iow his blaſt, 
ſounds 
To 9 eaſe. 8 Shake. Henry VI. 


. ry ey” peculiar altar, with this particu- 


lurity, that it was as hollowed like a diſh at one end; 


which the ſacrifice was laid. 
e Addiſon on Italy. 


applied himſelf to the coquette ig heart; there 
eee, in this diſſection. Aduiſ. 
| 75 Parti CULARIZE, pär-tlk-Kü- a- Tlz. v. a. 
4 [ particulariſer, Fr. from. particular.] To 
mention diſtinctiy; ; to detail; to ſhew 
minntely. 


rticula their aburi2T.cnce. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
po He aj only boaſts of his parentage as an li- 
raelite, but particularizes his deſcent from Benja- 


pati evi kxur, pir-tik'- kü.- ler-. . 
== (from particular.) . 
1. Diſtinctly; fingly ; not univerſally. 


Providence, that univerſally caſts its eye over all 


BY faſten it upon ſome. 

2. In an extraordinary degree. 
= Thiscxad propriety of Virgil, I particularly re- 
ded as a great part of his character. Dryden. 


= that I commend it to the reader. Drydes. 
W 7o PARTICULATE, par-tik-kt-lat. v. a. from 
= - (particular.) To make mention fingly. 
Obſolete. 

I may not particulate of Alctanict Hales, the 
irrelragable doctor. Camden Remains. 


W PazrISAx, pär-ty-zän“. n. ſ. [pertuiſan, Fr.] 
. 4 kind of pike or halberd. 

1 Let us | 

Find out the prettieſt dazied plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and partiſans 

A grave. Shakeſpþ. Hamlet. 


* From parti, Fr.] An adherent to a fac- 
tion. 

Some of theſe partiſans concluded, the govern- 

ment hal bired men to be bound and pinnioned. 

Addiſon. 

1would be glad any partiſan would help me to a 

tolerable reaſon, that, becauſe Clodius and Curio 


blindly follow them in all. Swift, 


the main body upon ſome ſudden excurſion. 
| 4 A commander's leading ſtaff, Ainfavorth. 


PARTY TION, par-tish An. N. 7. partition, Fr. 
| partitio, Lat.] 
| 1. The act 
| divided, | 
K We * to 8 
1 * to: a — {Meme can parted, 
But yet an union in partition. 
2. Diviſion ; ſeparation ; - diſtinRion, 
92 have, i in this refpect, our churches divided 
cet tain partition, although not ſo in num- 
ber as theirs. 8 ; . FO 
2 Can we 1 * 
Partition make with ſpeRacles ſo . - 
_ Twiat fair and foul ? 
We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a 1 755 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Bhakeſp. 
Y, month, and year, meaſured by them, 
Ie uſed as ſtandard meaſures, as likely others ar- 
ow deduced from them by partition or eollec- 


„„ 


* — wi 8 * x ” by 4 
| 37 ? 1 ©. 5 | 
. . 


The leanneſs that afflicts us, is an inventory to 


Atterbury. 


the creation, is yet pleaſed more particularly to 
| South's Sermons, 1 


Sale | 


ae on 3 


like ee only to be 
Fa certainly not a little pleaſ- | , 


Shall I ſtrike at it with my partiſan ? Shateſp. 


A coker, 


With the flower and the leaf, I was ſo particu- | 
larly pleaſed, both for the invention and the moral, |. 


agree with me in a few ſingular notions, I muſt | 


3. The commander of a party detached from 


act of Uviding 3 a ſtate of being | 


Sbaleſp. Cy -mbeline. : | 


PA KTLY, part-ly. adv. [from part. 


PAR 
| 3. Part divided from the reſt ; 3 part. 
| Lodg'd in a ſmall partition; and the reſt 
© Ordain'd for uſes to his Lord beſt known. Milton. 
| 4+ That by which different parts are ſeparated. 


It doth not follow, that God, without reſpect, 
doth teach us to erect erect: us and them a 


partition wall. of difference, in ſuch things indif- 
ferent as have been diſputed of. Hooker. 
Make partitions of wood in a hogſhead, with | 
holes in them, and mark the difference of their 
ſound from that of an hogſhead without ſuch par- 
titions, Bacon. 

Partition firm and ſure, 

The waters underneath from thoſe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Encloſures our factions have made in the church, 

| become a great partition wall to keep others out of | 


It, Decay Piety. 
At one end of it is a great partition, deligned 
for an opera. Addiſon. 


The partition between good and evil is broken 
down; where one fin has entered, legions will force 
their way. 

5. Part where ſeparation is made. 

The mound was newly made, no ſight could paſs 
. Betwixt the nice partitions of the graſs, 

The well united ſods ſo cloſely lay. Dryden. 
To PART1I'T10N, par-tish'-an, v. a. To divide 
into diſtin parts. 

The ſides are uniform without, though ſeve- 
rally partitioned within. Bacon. 

PA'RTLET, part-llt. 2. /. A name given to 
a hen; the original fignification being a 
ruff or band, or. covering for the neck. 

Hanmer. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'd z-unroofted 
By thy dame fartlet here. Shakeſp. 
Tir'd with rd ruffs, and fans, and Parilet 
ſtrips. Hall. 

Dame partlet was the ſovereign of his heart ; 
He feather'd her. Dryden's Fables. 

In 

ſome meaſure ;' in ſome degree; in part. 
That part, which, ſince the coming of Chriſt, 


1 partly hath embraced, and partly ſhall hereafter 


embrace the Chriſtian religlon, we term, as by a 
more proper name, the church of Chriſt. Hooker. 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible ho- 
nour to their memories ; partly that others might 


be encouraged to the ſame patience and fortitude, 


and parily that virtue, even in this world, might 
not loſe its reward. Nelſon. 
The inhabitants of Naples have been always 
very notorious for leading a life of lazineſs and 


| 
N 
| 


N 


| 


.& ers. 


pleaſure, which I take to ariſe out of the won- 


derful plenty of their country, that does not make 


labour ſo neceſſary to them, and partly out of the 


temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres 


of their bodies, and diſpoſes the people to ſuch 
Addiſon on Italy. 


an idle indolent humour. 
W RTNER, part-nar. 2. J. [from part.] 


Partaker; ſharer; one who has pore in | 


any thing; affociate. | 
My noble partner X 
You greet with preſent grace. Shateſp. ; Macbeth. 


Thoſe of the race of Sem were no partners in | 


the unbelieving work of the tower. Rateigh” s Hift. 
. To undergo 

' Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe | 

My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milton. 
Sapor, king of Perſia, had an heaven of wb 
which fitting in his eſtate, he trod upon, calling 
himfelf -brother to the fun and moon, and bari. 
ner with the ſtar s. Piacbam. 


The ſoul continues in her action, till ber part- | 


ner is again qualified to bear her company. Addiſon. 


2. One who dances with another. 


Lead in your ladies every one; ſweet partner, 

I muſt not yet forſake you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To PA/RTNER, pa'rt-nur.” v. a. [from the 
# noun.] * 70 Join; to bead wen A 

r 7585 


{ 


ts 


PA R 


A lady who 
80 fair, and faſten'd to an empery 
Would make the great'ſt king double to be part 


ner'd 
With tomboys, hired with felf-exhibition, 
Which your own coffers yield. Sbaleſp. 


| PA'RTNERSH1P, part · nur · sup. n. ſ. [from 


partner.] 


1. J oint intereſt or property. 


He does poſſeſſion keep, 
And is too wiſe to hazard partnerſoip. Dryden. 
trade. 

Tis a neceffary rule in Allakces, partnerPBips, 
and all manner of civil dealings, to have a ſtrict 
regard to the diſpoſition of thoſe we have to do 
withal. We Eftrange. 

PaR O' ox, pär-tük“. Preterite of partake. 


PA'RTRIDGE, par-tridzh. u. /. [perdrix, Fr. 
pertris, Wellh ; perdix, Lat. ] A bird of 
game. 

The king is come out to ſeek a flea, as when 
one doth 1 a partridge in the mountains. 


I Samuel, XXvi. 20. | 
PARTU'RIENT,  par-tshd'-ryEnt. ad . [partu- 


riens, Lat.] About to bring fort 
ParTUrITION, par-tsho- 9 2 8 n. ſ. [from 


parturio, Lat.] The ſtate of being about 


to bring forth. 

Conformation of parts is required, not only 
under the previous conditions of birth, but alſo 
unto the 8 or very birth. Brown, 


Pa'rTY, pa'r-ty- n. ſ. [partie Fr.] 
1. A num 


to others; a faction. 


When any of theſe combatants ſtrips his terms 


of ambiguity, I ſhall. think him a champion for 


Locke, 


This account of darty patches will appear inz- 


- probable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the 
faſhionable world. Addiſon. 
Party writers are ſo ſenſible of the ſecret virtue 

of an innuendo, that they never menvtien the ꝗq—1 
at length. Spectator, 


- This party rage, in women only ſerves to aggra- 


vate animoſities that reign among them. Ad; jor. 
As he never leads'the converſation into the vio- 


with pleaſure. Tatler. 


Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party, ex- 


poſes them to their enemies. Pope. 
The moſt violent party men are ſuch, as, in the 
conduct of their li ves, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe 
'of rehgion or morality, 8 wift, 
2. One of two litigants, 


When you are hearing a matter between party . 


and party, if pinched with the cholick, you make 
faces like mummers, and diſmiſs the controverſy 
more entangled by you hearing: all the peace 
you make in their wary is calling both parties 


knaves. Shateſp. 
The cauſe of both partie ſhall come before the 
{ "judges. © 5-: Exodus, 


nicates his adverſary; ſuch excommunication ſhall 
not bar his adverſary from his action. Al N. 
. One concerned in any affair. 
The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 
Freed and enfranchis'd; not a farty REY 
The-anger of the king, nor guilty oE „ 


* he treſpaſs of the queen.  Slabgp. 
1 do ſuſpect this traſh. 
To be a gart in this injury. Sb. 


4. Side; perſons engaged a An ea 
Dur boss compell'd b b ch . 


The peace, both parties ws is us to Liſt, Le” 9a 
5. Cauſe; ſide. 5 


6. A ele * * 


2. The union of two or more in the ſame 


r of perſons confederated by mi- 
larity of deſigns or opinions in oppoſition | 


truth, and not the ſlave of vain glory or a party. 


lence and rage of party diſputes, I liſtened to him 


have peace embrac d; 


Ia biſhop be a party to a uit, and excommu- - 


Egle: came in, to make their par 92 Dit | I'S 
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PA R 


Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, 
I'll have a party at the Bedford-head, 

If the clergy would a little ſtudy the arts of con- 
yerſation, they wight be welcome at every party, 
where there was-the leaſt regard for politeneſs or 


Pope. 


Swift. 
from, 


good ſenſe, . 
9. Particular perſon; a perſon diſtinct 
or 1 6p to, another. 
As the paced on, ſhe was ſtopped with a num- 
ber of trees, ſo thickly placed together, that ſhe 
was afraid ſhe ſhould, with ruſhing through, ſtop 
the ſpeech of the lamentable party, which ſhe was 
ſo deſirous to underſtand. Sidney. 
The miniſter of juſtice may, for publick ex- 
ample, virtuouſly will the execution of that party, 
whoſe pardon another, for conſanguinity's ſake, 
as virtuouſly may deſire. ooker. 
If the jury found, that the party flain was of 
Engliſh race, it had been adjudged felony. Davies. 
How ſhall this be compaſt ? canſt thou bring me 
to the party ? Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
The ſmoke received into the noſtril, cauſes the 
party to lie as if he were drunk. Aͤbbot. 
The imagination of the party to be cured, is not 
needful to concur; for it may be done without 
the knowledge of the party wounded. Bacon. 
He that confeſſes his ſin, and prays for pardon, 
hach puniſhed his fault: and then there is nothing 
left to be done by the offended party, but to re- 
turn to charity. 32 Taylor. 
Though there is a real difference between one 
man and another, yet the party who has the ad- 
vantage uſually magnifies the inequality. Collier. 
8. A detachment of ſoldiers: as, he com- 
manded the party ſent thither. : 
PARTY-CO'LOURED, pa r-ty-kul-lard. adj. 
| [party and coloured.) Having diverſity of 
Colours. | Fi 


gr. 


The fulſome ewes, 
Then conceiving, did, in yeaning time, 
Fall party-colour'd lambs. | Shateſp. 
I) be leopard was valuing himſelf upon the luſtre 
ol his party-coloured ſkin, L' Eftrange. 
5 From one father both. 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour d cloth. 
. Dryden. 
Cionſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With Party- colour d plumes a chattering pie. Dryden. 
I looked with as much pleaſure upon the little 
fFariy- coloured aſſembly, as upon a bed of tulips. 
. x Addiſon's Spectalor. 
| Nor is it hard to beautify each month _ 
Wich files of party-calour d fruits. Philips. 
_ ©, \ Four knaves in garb ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
And party-colour d troops, a ſhining train, | 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope, 


* 


— 


PARTY-JU'RY, pà'r- y- da- F. n. . [In law. 
A jury in ſome trials half foreigners and | 


- 


F half natives. 
PA'RTY-MAYN, par-ty-man. n. .. [party and 


man.] A factious perſon ; an abettor of a 


party. - 
PA'RTY-WALL, 
__evall,) Wal 
© from the next. 


A'r-th-wal. n. ſ. [party and 
that ſeparates one houſe 


"Tis an ill cuſtom among bricklayers to work | 


up a whole ſtory of the party-walls, before they | 
work up the fronts. - Moxon. 
pA RVS, par- vIs. 1. /. Fr.] A church or 
church-porch: applied to the mootings or 
__law-difputes-among young ſtudents in the 
3ans.of courts, and alſo to that diſputation 
at Oxford, called difputatio in parvis. Bailey. 

PA'RVITUDE, pa'r-yy-tud. n. ſ. {from parvus, 


Lat.] Littleneſs ; minuteneſs Not uſed. | - 


The little ones of 


£ . 


ume floor with them. 


Lat.] Littleneſs; minuteneſs. . Not uſed. 
What are theſe for ſineneſs and parvity, to thoſe | 


A 5 


parvitude cannot reach tg the 
„ 
PARVITVY, paär-vy-ty. 2. f. [from paruus, 


PAS 


mꝛuinute animalcula diſcovered in pepper- water Ray. | 


PAS 


PAS, pas. n. , [Fr.) Precedence ; right of | - contemplation, lets flip out of his accoun 3 
going foremoſt. | = * part of that duration, and thinks that tne gout EY 
In her poor circumſtances, ſhe ſtill preſerved the than it is. ” 
mien of a gentlewoman; when ſhe came into any | 6. To be at an end; to be over, Lady, | 6b 
full afſembly, ſhe would not yield the pa- to the | I. heir officious haſte Le 
beſt of them. | | Arbuthnot. 10 would; before have born him to the ty, | T! 

; 2 | Like eager Romans, er . 

RA Tar” pis'-kal, adj. [paſeal, Fr. paſcba- Did let So ſoon the — 3 pep, 21. 
9 1 : , | 2 + 4 | 

r. Relating to the paſſover. 8 7. To die; to paſs from the preſent life to 

2. Relating to Eaſter. e n ere 

* fo | . ki 0 ; . . make im in; 

. pash', , J. [paz, Span. a H 2 45 Diſturb him not, let him pa/ peaceably, Stats, T 
Thou want'ſ a rough paſb, and the ſhoots that 8, To be changed by regular gradati | Tl 
have, | | ö Inflammations are tranſlated _ 1 f 22. 

_ To be full like me. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. the lungs; a pleuriſy eafily paſſetb into a 5 

To Pas, pasl. v. a. [perfſen, Dut.] To | m Ard, * 

ſtrike z to cruſh. | 9. To go beyond bounds. Obſolete, H 45 
; With my armed ſiſt Why this paſſes, Mr. Ford: — you are not 4 * 
I' paſs him o'er the face. Shakeſp. | looſe any longer, you-#. uſt be pinnioned. ga, = 
Thy cunning engines have with labour rais'd 10 To be in an 5 ſtate Slate), : =. 
My heavy hanger, like a mighty weight, * I Will cauſe i + " 7 
To fall and paſs thee dead. n "mln you to paſs under the rod, 41 WNW 
| : | will bring you into the bond of the covenant = 24+ 
PASQUE-FLOWER, pask'-flowr. 1. J. [pulſa-| _ 7 Th „ 3. 
tilia, Lat.] A flower, Miller. | 1x, To be enacted. e 

Pa'squir, pas-KwII. g | Many of the nobility ſpoke in parliament aging = c 

PA4'sQUIN, pas'-kwin.  &@& . /. . thoſe things, which were molt grateful ty 1; 23. 

PASQUINA'DE, pas-kwin-a'd. ) majeſty, and which {till paſſed, notwithſtaniz WAS 

from pa/quino a ſtatue at Rome, to which their contradiction. $5: | Clare, t. 
they affix any Jampoon or paper of ſati- | _ Neither of theſe bills have yet pad the hou: RI - © 
rical obſervation.] A lampoon. ' | of commons, and ſome think they may be regte. WM £ 
He never valued any paſquils that were dropped | 2 Sui, BS 
up and down, to think them worthy of his revenge. | 12. To be effected; to exiſt, Unleſs th; WW a. 
TT. | e Horvel. may be thought a noun with the artig To 

The paſquils, lampoons, and libels, we meet ſuppreſſed, and be explained thus: it cane 1. | 

with now-a-days, are a ſort of playing with the to the paſs that. | | 
four and tweaty letters, without ſenſe, truth, or I have heard it enquired, how it might k 8 
wit. „„ Tatler. brought to paſs that the church ſhould every q 

Tl ? I, 8 5 , * v. n. (paſſer, Fr. paſſus, a | where have able preachers to inſtruct the people, 
ep, Lat. | . | Hon,” 

1. To go; to move from one place to an- When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they 

other; to be progreſſive. Commonly with | vſed it, it came to poſs that the former opiniond' 2 
3 N | © | ) their good faith made them almoſt inviſible. Jam, WW 7 
Tell him his long trouble is paſſing Iz. To gain reception; to become current: | 3: 
Out of this world. . Shakeſp. Henry VIII. as, this ig not paſs. 
HI have found favour in thy ſight, at, not That trick, ſaid ſhe, will not paſs twice. Hui 2 
.. exvay from thy ſervant. SGeneſit. | | Though frauds may paſs upon men, the Ws 
While my glory paſeth by, I will put thee in a open as the light to him that ſearches the boa | 
clift of the rock, and will cover thee, while I paſs | 8 Cs . L Eftrays | 
5 Exodus, xxxiii. 22. Their excellencies will not (i for ſuch in de c 
| Thus will I cut off him that paſſeth out, and him | . opinion of the learned, LI OY as things which 2 
that returneth. - F#Exzehliel, Xv. 7. have leſs of error in them. Dr | 
This heap and this pillar be witneſs, that I will Falſe eloquence paſſib only where true is net 
not paſs over to thee, and that thou ſhall not paſs | underſtood, and no body will commend bad writer, 
over it and this pillar unto me for harm. Genęſis. that is acquainted with good. Felton on the Claſſic, 
An idea of motion not paſſing on, is not better} Ille grofleſt ſuppoſitions pas upon them, tht n 
than idea of motion at reſt. Locke. | the wild Iriſh were taken in toyls; but that, in | 
Heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ftung, { ſome time, they would grow tame. Suh, 4 
He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along. Pope. ed art | 
If the cauſe be viſible, we ſtop at the inſtru- TH; By Re 8 artfully or ſucceſsfully. 
ment, and ſeldom ps an x0 him that directed it.. . This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly p2f upon bes 
al Preparation. fer Death. | But when we know the grounds and au 10rs of it, 
2. To go; to make away. N Thou ſhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. 1 
Her face, her hands were torn | V Re, g Shak, 
With pa/iag through the brakes. Dryden. | 8 To be regarded as good or ill, 
3. To make a change from one thing to an- | He rejected the authority of councils, and ſo ao | 6 
diner 8 Bhi are. Leer, All the reformed; ſo that this won't poſs for a fault 
Others diffatisfied with what they have, and not en, tl "tis proved 8 py TT 
truſting to thoſe innocent ways of getting more, | 16. To occur; to be tranſacted, 
fall to others, and poſe from juſt to unjuſt, Temple. lf we would judge of the nature of ſpirits, ve 
4. To vaniſh; to be loſt, -  - - l muſt have recourſe to our own conſcio 7 
Fruſt not too much to that enchanting face; | what paſſes within our own mind, Mali. | 
Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will pi. 17. To be done. jv „ 
„„ LIE els/es go OTE - Dryden. | Teal may be let l matters of direct duty, 
5. To be ſpent; to go away progreſſively. as in prayers, provided that no indirect ad %%% 
The time, when the thing exiſted, is the idea upon them to defile them. Tou. 
of that ſpace of duration, which paſſe between | 18, To heed; to regard. Not in uſe. 
ſome fixed period and the being of that thing. Locke. | As for theſe filken-coated flaves, 1 pus 9% 
We ſee, that one who fixes his thoughts very It is to you; good people, that I ſpeak, _ 
intently on one thing, ſo as to take but little n- O'er whom, in time to come, 1 hope to reigh- 
tice of the ſucceſſion of ideas that n in his | Shall). | 
mind, whilit he is taken vp with that earneſt 19. To determine fipally ; to judge capita; 


— 


? * 
P 0 ; I 


* 


well we may net poſs upon — life, 
en form of juſtice; yet our pow'r | 
Without cout to our Sbok(ſp. 
ir Hudibras's p | 
e. how he 1; » Underwood. 
To chruſt; to make a puſh in fencing. 
*. c thee fight, to ſee thee paſi thy puncto. 


To ice 

2 Eick forard and 

- | each other, and with ſword and lance 

210 they foin, they 4/7, they ſtrive to hore 
5 Their corſlets. ; | D ryden. 
24 325 . e ſeems young Alma's caſe, 
As in a luckleſs gameſter's place, 
= cre would not play, yet muſt not paſs. Prior. 
4 23. To o through the alimentary duct. 
=” cubſtances hard cannot be diſſolved, but they 
1 paſs ; but ſuch, whoſe tenacity exceeds the 
#4 powers of digeſtion, will neither paſs, nor be con- 
5 verted into aliment. 1 Arbutbnot. 
1 24. To be in a tolerable ſtate. 
A mid ding fort of man was left well enough to 
% by bis father, but could never think he had 
enough, ſo long as any had more. L Eftrange. 
25. To paſs aug. T0 be loſt ; to glide off, 
= De the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that always 
= thinks, can ſerve but to make many men ſuſpect, 
chat they have no ſouls at all, fince they find a 
good part of their lives paſs azvay without think- 
ing. | 
WE 26. To paſs away. To vaniſh. 
1 Pass, Pas v. a. 
1. To go beyond. 


. 


commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition, which has paſſed 


firſt weaken and afterwards waſte to nothing. 


A ayward, 


VW 


mier. n 
z. To ſpend; to live through. 
; Were L not aſſured he was removed to advantage, 


I mould poſs my time extremely ill without him. 
| : : Collier, 


You know, in what deluding joys we faſt 
The night that was by heav'n decreed our laſt. 
C Dryden. 

| Wehaveexamplcs of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their 
= nights without dreaming. | Locke. 
The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay, 


In the midſt of the ſervice, a lady who had aſd 
the winter at London with her huſband, entered 
the congregation, _ Hi | Addiſon. 
4. To impart to any thing the power of 
moving · | | 


W 


ſpiration-to be, to move, or paſs the blood, from 
the right to the left ventricle of the heart. Derhbam. 
I tally,” 0H 
I ad only time to paſs my 
which are in great number, Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To transfer to another proprietor. 
| _ He that will 2% his land. 
As Lhave mine, may ſet his hand 1 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread. Herbert. 
1» To ſtrain; to percolate. © 
They ſpeak of ſevering wine from water, 
it through ivy wood. Bacon's Natural. 
& To vent; to pronounce, . - | 


Hon many thouſands take upon them 


their eenſures on the perſonal actions of others, 


* They will commend the work in general, but 
tilomanylyremarks upon it afterwards, as ſhall 


| +'To 


* 


utter ceremoniouſly, 


1 5 


— CNY 


allitheir cold praiſes. ' I etts.on tbe Mind. 


- 
7 
L 
% 


Shakeſp. | 


Locke. | 


As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be called | 
to the cure of a declining diſeaſe; ſo it is for a | 


the height: for in both the noxious humour doth | | 


1 


Poſeall their mild untroubled hours away. Addiſon. 


hg | : 0 
Dr. Thurſton thinks the principal uſe of in- 


eye over the medals, | 


50 4a 


pa Di | 
5 


to paſs | 
= pronounce boldly: on the affairs of the publigk ? | 


KAS.- 


paſſed ſome compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 

10. To utter ſolemnly or judicially, 

All this makes it more prudent, rational, and 
pious, to ſearch our own ways; than to pf ſen- 
tence on other men. ; Hammond, 

He paſt his promiſe, and was as good as his word. 
| L' Eſtrange. 

11. To tranſmit; to procure to go. | 
Waller paſſed over five thouſand horſe and foot 


buy Newbridge. Clarendon. 
12. To put an end to. : | 
'This night 275 

We'll a the buſineſs privately and well. Shakeſp. 


I3. To ſurpaſs; to excel. 

She more ſweet than any bird on bough, 

Would oftentimes amongſt them bear à part, 
And ſtrive to h., as ſhe could well enough, 

Their native muſick by her ſkilful art, Spenſer. 
Whom do'ſt thou paſs in beauty? Ezchiel, 
Martial, thou gav'ſt far nobler epigrams 

To thy Domitian, than I can my James; 
But in my royal ſubject l poſs thee, | 
Thou flatterd'ſt thine, mine cannot flatter'd be. 


The anceſtor and all his heirs, | 
Though they in number poſs the ſtars of heav'n, 
Are {till but one. Davies. 

14. To omit; to negle&; whether to do or 
to mention. "6s gc 

If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 

. *Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 

Can. hide you. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

Let me o'erleap that cuſtom; for I cannot 

Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them; 

Pleaſe you that I may paſs this doing. Sbaleſp. 

Ie the wars, that ſpotted linzes make 

With their fierce rivals. | Dryden. 
I p2/5 their warlike pomp, their proud array. 

| | a „ Dryden. 

15. To tranſcend; to tranſgreſs. 

They did paſs thoſe bounds, and did return 

ſince that time. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
16, To admit ; to allow, | 

The money of every one that paſſeth the ac- 

count, let the prieſts take, 2 Kings, xii. 4. 

I'll paſs them all upon account, 
As if your nat'ral ſelf had don't. 

17. To enact a law. | Ws, 

How does that man know, but the decree may 

be already peſjed againſt him, and his allowance 
- of mercy ſpent ? | South. 
| Among the laws that paſs'd, it was decreed, 


| freed. HS 
| Could the ſame parliament which addreſſed 
with ſo much zeal and earneſtneſs againſt this 
evil, paſs it into a law? _ „ 
HFis majeſty's miniſters propoſed the good of the 
nation, when they adviſed the Paſſing this patent. 
| | | Swift, 
18. To impoſe fraudulently. 0A 
 T'Þ' indulgent mother did her care employ, | 
And paſs'd it on her huſband for a boy. Dryden. 
19. To practiſe artfully ; to make ſucceed, 
Time lays open frauds, and after that diſcovery 
there is no pa/ing the ſame trick upon the mice. 
ee, Awe hh | | | : L' Eftrange, 
20. To 1 i to another: as, 
3 that beggar to his own pariſh, 
; 24g. paſs away. To ſpend 3 to waſte. 


22. To paſs by. To excuſe; to forgive. 


| world; yet when a nation combines againſt him, 
the wicked ſhall not go unpuniſhed. Tillotſon. 


Ha far ought this enterprize to wait upon 
ttheſe other matters, to be mingled with them, or 


dT paſs by them, and give la to them, as inferior 


|  aunto itlelf? 


H udibras. | 


That conquer'd Thebes from bondage ſhould be 


Many of the lords and ſome of the commons 


Hen Jonſon. 


2. Paſſage; road. 


Dryden. 


| 


The father ,waketh for the daughter, leſt ſhe | 
Faſi away the flower of her age. Eeclus. xlii. 9. 


However God may aſs by ſingle ſinners in this 


23. To pqſ by. To neglect; to diſregard. | 


| crooked ſhifts? | 


PAS 


: 


It conduces much to our content, if we poſs , 
Ey thoſe things which happen to our trouble, aud 
conſider that which is proſperous ; that, by the re- 
preſentation of the better, the worſe may be blotted 


out, Taylor's Holy Living 
Certain paſſages of ſcripture we cannot, withoyt 
injury to truth, paſ5 by here in ſilence. Burnet. 
4. To paſs over, To omit; to let go unre- 
garded, 
Better to paſt him o'er, than ro relate 
The cauſe I have your mighty ſire to hate. Dryden. 
It does not belong to this place to have that 
point debated, nor will it hinder our purſuit to 
faſs it over in ſilence. Walti. 
The poet paſſes it over as haſtily as he can, as 
if he were afraid of ſtaying in the cave. Dryden. 
The queen aſked him, who he was; but he paſs 
over this withoutany reply,and reſervesthe greateſt 
part of his ſtory to a time of more leiſure. Broome. 


= 


2 


Pass, pas”. ». /. [from the verb.] 
1. A narrow entrance; an avenue. 
Ĩhe ſtraight poſs was damn'd - 
With dead men. | Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
It would be eaſy to defend the paſſes into the 
whole country, that the king's army ſhould never 
be able to enter. Clarendon. 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, fortified by God and 
nature, and diligence is properly the underſtand- 
ing's laying ſiege to it ; ſo that it muſt be perpe- 
tually obſerving all the avenues and paſſes to it, 
and accordingly making its approaches. South. 


The Tyrians had no paſs to the Red Sea, but 
through the territory of Solomon, and by his 
ſufferance. | Raleigh, 


them to the lord deputy, with their ſafe- conduct 
or paſs, to be at his diſpoſition. Spenſer on Trelaud. 
We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment. 125 Shaleſp. 
re, Give quiet paſt = 
Through your dominions for this enterprize.Shat. 
My friends remember'd me of home; and ſaid, 
If ever fate would ſigne my paſs ; delaid 
It ſhould be now no more. Chapman, 
A gentleman had a paſs to go beyond the ſeas, 
: | Clarendon. 
mpotent 
place of abode: ' 


* 


4. An order by which vagrants or i 

perſons are ſent to their 

5. Puſh; thruſt in fencing.” | 

Tis dangerous when the baſer nature comes 

Between the po/5 and fell incenſed points 8 
Of mighty oppoſites. Shale. Hamlet. 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes be- 
tween you and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 
hits. : : Shakeſp. 

With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil d; 

But made the deſperate paſſes, when he fmil'd. 

; | | 7 Dryden. 

6, State; conditiag. 

To what a p are our minds brought, that, 
from the right line of virtue, are wryed to theſe 

: SSS. 

After king Henry united the roſes, they la- 
boured to reduce both Engliſh and Iriſh, which 
work, to what pafs and perfection it was brought 

in queen Elizabeth's reign, hath been declared. 

N e Davies State of Treland. 
In my feare of hoſpitable Jove, 
Thou did'ſt to this paſſe my affections move; Chapm. 

I could ſee plate, hangings and paintings about 
my houſe till you had the ordering of me, but I 
am now brought to ſuch aſt, that I can ſee no- 

; thing an 2 | 5 LY by 'Eftran Co 
1 have been 2 to this p, that 
it one among a man's ſons had any blemiſh, he 
laid him N Na 1 


Bacon. 


* 


Was preſently approved. IN 
"7 5 Passa/BLE, 


e for the miniſtry, and ſuch an on! 
* n, . FE, "South 


Pas 


PA'sSABLE, pls-s0bl. adj. { val, Fr. from ſ 
1. al ble to be paſſed or travelled through ; 


or over. 
His body is a paſſable carkaſs, if he be not hurt. 
It is a thoroughſare for ſteel, Shakeſp. 
|  Antiochus departed in all haſte, weening in his 
pride to make the land navigable, and the ſea 722 
able by foot. 2 Mac. 
- 2+ Supportable; tolerable; allowable. 
They are crafty and of a 2 reach of un- 
derſtanding. | Horvel. 
Lay by Virgil, my verſion will 2 ppear a paſſable 
beauty when the original muſe is abſent. Dryden. 
White and red well mingled on the face, make 
what was before but paſſable, appear beautiful. Dryd. 
3- Capable of admiſſion or reception. 
In counterfeits, it is with men as with falſe 
money; one rere is more or leſs paſſable in |. 
another, |  » LL" Eftrange. 
Theſe ſtage advocates are not only without 


truth, but without colour : could they have made | . 


on Jander paſſable, we ſhould have heard farther. 
5 Collier. 


4. Pepbler ! well Feb This i is a ſenſe 
leſs uſual, 

Where there is no eminent odds in fuſſiciency, | 
it is better to take with the more paſſable, than 
with the more able. Bacon. 

: A man of the one faction, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. Bacon. 


PASSA'DO, phs- $4'-d0. af. (Ital.) A puſh; 1 
a thruſt, 
A duelliſt, a 1 of the very firſt houſe; 
ah! the immortal paſſado. Shakeſp. 


Pa'ss ac E, pas -sidzh. u. J. [ paſſage, Fr.] 
1. Act of paſſing; travel; courſe; journey. 
The ſtory of ſuch a dafſage was true, and Jaſon | 
- with the reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, to which] 
they might arrive by boat. Raleigh's Hi ory. | 
So ſhalt thou beſt prepar'd endure 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. 
All have liberty to take fiſh, which they do by 
ſtanding in the water by the holes, and ſo inter- 
cepting their paſſage take great plenty of them, 
which otherwiſe would follow the water under 
ground. Brown's Travel.. 
Live like thoſe ado look upon themſelves as 
being only on their paſſage through this ſtate, but 
as belonging to that which is to come. Atterbury. 


2 


—— 


Though the paſſage be troubleſome, yet it is | 


Nees and ſhall in a little time bring us eaſe 
and peace at the laſt. Vale. 
In fouls prepar d, the a e is a breath 
From time t' eternity, from life to death. Harte. 
2. Road; ; way. 
Human actions are ſo uncettain as that ſoenwth 
the beſt courſe, which hath moſt paſages out of it. 


Bacon. 


The land emerptize of Panama was grounded „ 


upon a falſe. account, that the paſſages towards it 


were no better fortified than Drake had left them.“ 


Bacon. 
ls there het no other way beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
Jo death, and mix with our connatural duſt? Milt. 
Againſt which open'd from beneath _- 
A paſſage down to th' earth, a paſſage wide. M. * 
Io bleed to death was one of the moſt deſir- 
able paſſages out of this world. Fall. 
When the -paſage is open, land will be turned 
; mol to great cattle; when ſhut, to ſheep. Temple. 
The Perſian army had advanced into the ſtraight 
= of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with 
{mall army was able to fight and conquer them. 
South, 
The paſſage made by many a winding way, 


Resch de en the room in which the tyrant lay .Dryd. 3 


He plies him with redoubled ſtrokes; 


Wheels as he wheels; and with his pointed dart 1 


Milton. | 


| \PA'SSENGER, pas“ -sIn-dzhur. n. 7. [paſſager, 1 


AS 
- Iwithed for the wingvof : an eagle, to fly away | 2 


* 4 
Ol. * 


there was no paſſage to them, except through the 
gates of death. ' Addiſon. 

I have often ſtopped all the paſſages to Pr event 
the ants going to their own neſt. ſon. 
When the gravel is ſeparated from the Laney g 

_ oily ſubſtances relax the paſſages. Arbutbnot. 
3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs. * © 
{ Hy are wy doors oppos'd am my paſſage? 


Sbaleſp. 
You ſhall furniſh me 

With cloake, and coate, and make my paſſage free 

For lov'd Dulichius. Chapman. 
4. The ſtate of decay. Not in uſe. WES 

Mould ſome part of my young years 

3 but redeem the paſſage of your age] Shot. 
Intellectual admittance; mental accept- 


ance. — 
I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every 
rational man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtick 


with other principles. Digby. 
6. Occurrence ; hap, 
Z It is no act of common Pajage, bat 
A ſtrain of rareneſs. Shateſþ. 


. Unſettled ſtate; aptneſs by. condition or 
bee to change the place of abode. 
Traders in Ireland are but factors; the cauſe 
muſt be rather an ill opinion of ſecurity than of 
gain: the laſt intices the Ag? traders, young 
beginners, or thoſe of pa//age; but without the 
_ firſt; the rich will never ſettle in the country. Temple. | 
In man the judgment ſhoots at flying game ; 
A bird of paſſage! loſt as ſoon as found; 
Now in themoon perhaps, now under ground. Pope. | 
8. Incident; tranſaction. 
This buſimeſs as it is a very high affors of ſtate, 
ſo it is worthy of ſerious conſideration. TO þ 
Thou do'ſt in thy paſſages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark'd _ 
For the hot vengeance of heav'n.  Shakeſp. 
9. Management ; conduct. | 
Upon conſideration of the condu@ and paſſage of 
affairs in former times, the ſtate of England ought 
to be cleared of an imputation caſt upon it. Davies. 
10. Part of a book; ſingle place in a writing. 
- Endroit, Fr. 


not been before received by the publick. Addiſon. 
As to the cantos, all the paſſages are as fabulous 

as the viſion at the beginning. Pope, 
How commentators each dark paſſage ſhun, 


paſt. 
Why ſayeſt thou my way is hid from the ed. 
and my Judgment i is paſſed over from my God? 
| Tſaiab, xl. 27. 
Ys affirmed, that no good law pofſed ſince king 
8 8 acceſſion, except the act tor preſerving 
ame, . Addi or. 
"The deſcription of a life paſſed away in vanity | 
and among the ſhadows of pomp, may be ſoon 
finely drawn in the ſame place. Addiſon's Spectator. ; 


Fr.] 
1 traveller; one who i is upon the road; 
a wayfarer. 
| All the way, the Sal damſel found — 
New mirth, her paſſenger to entertain. Spenſer. 
What hollowing, and what ſtir is this? | 
Theſe are my mates that make their wills their law, | 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chaſe. < Shakeſp. | 
- "The 8 horror of whoſe ſhady brows 
Threats the fo 
Appelles, when he had finiſhedany work expoſed | 
it to the ſight of all /paſengers; and 2 him- 


2 4 


Ss; the neareſt paſſage to his heart. . 85 


Feld” to hear as IRE 1 "= PINE, 


I oy - Wi k * l i 


—— 


to thoſe happy ſeats; bur the genius told me Fe 


A critick who has no taſte nor . ſeldom | 
ventures to praiſe any paſſage in an author who has | 


And hold their farthing candle to the ſun. Young, | * 
PA'SSED, past“. Preterite and participle of 


lorn and wand ting paſſenger. Milton. F 
2. Suſceptibility of effect from external action. 


* 
ö 
D,. yden. : 
5 
'F 
4 


'P PA'SSENGER falcon, pd n Und fük 
Pass ER, Pas'-81ir. 7. J [from paß. 


faſſer, or borrowing Stentor* s voice 
confer with any in the town, 


PA S8 


one who hires i in any vehicle the libe 

af "of feeling.” of = lbery 
diligent pilot in a dan 

attend the unſkilful words ofa peſos. ate 


n. x, i 
Ane he 


who paſſes ; one that is upon the 7] Oh 


Under you ride the home and foreign fhi 
in ſo near a diſtance, that, without croublic, = 


Fou mar 
Carey, 


A kind of migratory hawk. 


Have we ſo ſoon forgot, 
When, like a matron, butcher'd by her ſons, 
And caſt beſide ſome common way, a ſpeRads 
Of horror and affright to paſſers by, 


-Ous groaning country bled at every vein ? . 


Piet LITY, pas“ -8y-bll/-y-ty. u.. [pa 


learning, among whom I expect it will have a 
fairer paſſage than among thoſe deeply imbued |. 


Fbuite, Fr. from paſſible.] Quality o 
ceiving impreſſions from external à weaker 
The laſt doubt, touching the 54, billy of the 
matter of the heavens, is drawn from the eclipfs 
of the ſun and moon, = 


Hater 
'PA'SSIBLE, pds“-slbl. adj. [paſſe * 


 bilis, Lat.] Suſceptive of impreſſions from 
external agents. 

Theodoret diſputeth with great earneſine 
that God cannot be ſaid to ſuffer ; but he thereby 
meaneth Chriſt's divine nature againſt Apollinz 
rius, which held even deity itſelf pa/ible. Hals. 


'Pa's$1BLENESS, pas*slbl-nis. 2. /. [from a; 


fible.) 
external agents, 

It drew after it the hereſy of the Poſiblens of 
the deity ; the deity of Chriſt was become, in their 
conceits, the ſame-nature with the humanity that 
was paſhble. Brerewod, 


Pa's$1xG, pls'-sIng. participial adj. frompaſi 
1. Supreme; ſurpaſſing others; eminent. 


No ſtrength of arms ſhall win this noble fort, 
Or ſhake this puiſſant wall, ſuch paſing might 


Have ſpells and charms, if they be ſaid aricht. 


Fairfax, 


2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the meau- 


a 


We learnt our liege was paſſin well 
PA'SSINGBELL, 
and Ze//.] The bell which «Ba 4 the hour | 


ing of another word. Exceeding. 

Oberon is ping fell and wroth. 

_ Paſſing many know it: and fo many, 
That of all nations there abides not any, 
From where the morning riſes and the ſun 
To where even and night their courſes run! 

Chapmas, 


Stakes, 


Many in EY reaſon 2 fair 
As the noon ſky ; more like to goddeſſes | 
Than mortal creatures. Milton's Paradiſe Life 
She was not only þ-/jng fair, 
But was withal diſcreet 2 debonnair. 
Full ſoon by bonfire and by bell, 
As“ sing- . [paſſing 
of departure, to obtain prayers for the 
paſting ſoul: it is often uſed for the bell 


which rings immediately after death. 
Thoſe loving papers 


Thicken on you now, as pray'rs aſcend 
| 1 o heaven in 12 at a good man's paſſingbell 


| F* talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ſerve him as his paſingbell to death. Dania. 
Before the paſſngbell. begun, 


[- The news through half the town has run. Saif. 


PA'SSION, pash'-ün. 7. 7 paſſions i 


25 power to moye, and when ſet in motion, it if. 


5 able, ſeiſñible and not 39 


Lat.] 
7. "Ay effect cauſed by external agency- 
A body at reſt affords us no idea of any 3 


ther a paſſion than an action in it. 


The differences of mouldable and not 
1 many other 


* 1 


9 0 
v3. 


Quality of receiving imprefſions from 


Digs 


F „ Pf ĩᷣͤ ay D 
- r 7 \ 
p 
"= 


S p 


* — : 


| * ite plebeian notions, applied 
Pen, Ee dente, fky practiſe. Bacon. 


5 
hee every thing kalle ri 
veep: e every paſſion fully ſtrives 
SEE 1 F þ aan © 2204 admired. Shakeſp. 
o mes Tam doubtful, leſt oh ws 
You break into ſome merry paſſion, 
And ſo offend him: _ ; lakh 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. : abeſp. 
In loving thou do'ſt well, in paſſion not ; 
Wherein true love conſiſts not. Milton, 
„ Cruel his eye, but caſt 
Signs of remorſe and aſſion, to behold 
he fellows of his crime condemn d : 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. 
Paſſion's too ferce to be in fetters bound, - 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryd, 
= All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and per- 
picuity, only moves the paſſions, and thereby 
nulleads the judgment. Locle. 
: 4 . paſſion ſignifies the receiving any ac- 
= ton, in a large philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more li- 
mited philoſophical ſenſe, it ſignifles any of the 


N r IST ? $5 a l l 
WIFI 3 - © 
: 1 


ſorrow: but the common people confine it only to 
anger. . : Watts. 
W c. Zeal; ardour. g 

= © Where ſtateſmen are ruled by faction and inte- 
reſt, they can have no paſſion for the glory of their 
country, nor any concern for the figure it will 
= make. Aduiſon on Medals. 
6. Love. | 


For your love, | 

Von kill'd her father: you confeſs'd you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your paſſion for the 
ene, 

He, to grate me more, : 
Publickly own'd his paſſion for Ameſtris. Nove. 
Survey yourſelf, and then forgive your flave, 
Think what a p2/oa fuch a form muſt have. 
| 8 | | Granville. 

7. Eagerneſs. Tt 

Abate a little of that violent paſſion for fine 
= cloaths, ſo predominant in your ſex. 
W 8. Emphatically. The laſt ſuffering of the 
Redeemer of the world, © = | 
He ſhewed himfelf alive after his p2ffion, by 

| many infallible proofs. 3. 
Te passion, päsh'-ün. v. u. I paſſionner, Fr. 
from the noun.] To be extremely agitat - 
ed; to expreſs great commotion of mind. 


Obſolete. | | 
| Tor Theſeus perjury and un juſt flight. Shakeſp. | 
7 PA'SS$1ON-FLOWER, päsh-un-flowr. . / [gra- 
? nadilla, Lat.] A flower. Miller. 
r P4'$$10N-WEBRE, pish'-tn-wek.” u. /. The 


. of our Saviour's cruci- 
frion. 2 F nh ps 
K pash'-an-net. adj. [paſionne, 


1. Moved by paſſion ; feeling or expreſſin 
zreat commotion of 1 | 225 : 
My whole endeavour is to reſolve the conſci- 
ence, and to ſhew What, in this controverſy, the 
heart is to think, if it will follow the light of 
found and fincere judgment, without either cloud 
ef prejudice or milt of paſſonate affection. Hooker. 
| Thucydides obſerves, that men are much more 
ap t.of 83 than for violence; becauſe 
: ming as from an equal ſeems rapine ; 
the other-proceeding from one ſtronger is 
but tho effe& of 5 8 a 


2 in Fo | 4 Clarendon. 
In his prayers, as his attention was fixt and 


Reddy, ſo was it inflamed with paſſionate fer vors. 


6 6:4 


— * 


„ Violent commotion of the mind. 

HY 3. All the other 54 us m— 40 » 4 deſpair | 

4. | embrac 5 
As doubtful 8 Slaleſp. 


becomes, to chide, to laugh, | 


With folded arms. 


affections of human nature; as love, fear, joy, 


Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 


Se. 
1 


week immediately preceding Eaſter, named | « ple ic . 
its own, whereby, out of its ſimple idea, the 


Ne © >. = Fel. 1. With a paſſive nature. 
Voi. I. Ne VIII | 5 . ö | | 5 N 5 


PAS 


with a paſionate concern for its ſafety, Burnet. 
Men, upon the near approach of death, have 


guilt, ſuch a paſſionate degree of concern and re- 
morſe, that, if ten thouſand ghoſts had appeared 
to them, they ſcarce could have had a fuller con- 
viction of their danger. Atterbury. 


2. Eafily moved to anger. | 


Homer's Achilles is haughty and paſſionate, im- 
patient of any reſtraint by laws, and arrogant in 
arms, & | Prior. 


To PA'SSIONATE, pagsh'-in-net. v. a. [from 

paſſion.j An old word. Obſolete. 
1. To affect with paſſion, 

Great pleaſure mix'd with pitiful regard, 

That godly king and queen did faffionate, 

Whilſt they his pitiful adventures heard, 

That oft they did lament his luckleſs ſtate, Spenſer. 
2. To expreſs paſſionately. 
Thy niece and I want hands, 

And cannot paſſionate our tenfold grief 
Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus, 


Pa's$10NATELY, pash'-un-nEt-lF. adv. [from 
paſſionate.) | | 

1. With paſſion; with defire, love, or ha- 

tred ; with great commotion of mind. 
Whoever paſſionately covets any thing he has 

not, has loſt his hold. L' Eftrange. 

I ſorrow expreſſes itſelf never ſo loudly and 

paſſionately, and diſcharge itſelf in never ſo many 


tears, yet it will no more purge a man's heart, 


than the waſhing of his hands can cleanſe the 
rottenneſs of his bones. South's Sermons. 
I made Meleſinda, in oppoſition to Nourmahal, 
a woman paſſionately loving of her huſband, pa- 
tient of injuries and contempt, and conſtant in 
her kindneſs, N 
2. Angrily. 


ſometimes paſſionately enough, to divert it from 
|. themſelves. _- 2D | Locke, 


from pafſionate.] 

{ I, State of being ſubje& to paſſion. * 

2. Vehemence of mind, 8 

' To love with ſome aſſionateneſ the perſon you 
would marry, is not only allowable bat expedient. 


Boyle. | 


PA'SSIVE, pas'-sIv. adj. [pafif, Fr. paſſi vus, 

EE LIEN | 3 FRF 
1. Receiving impreſſion from ſome. external 
agent, ps | | 

5 High above the ground 

Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. 


perfection of practice. | South. 
As the mind is wholly paſive in the reception 
of all its ſimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral acts of 


| other is formed. Locke. 
The vis inertiæ is a paſſive principle by which 
bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive mo- 
tion in proportion to the force impreſſing it, and 
reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted ; by this prin- 


9 


tion in the world. 
2. Unreſiſting ; not oppoſing. 5 
Not thoſe alone, who paſſive own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her cauſe. 
3. Suffering ; not acting. 7 
4. {In grammar. | "x" 
A verb paſſive-is that which ſignifies paſſion or 
the effect of action: as doceor, I am taught. 
5 2 + © Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
Pa'sSIVELY, Ppas'-8lv-lF. adv, [from paſſi ve,] 


Newton's Opticks. 


Good angels looked 181 this ſhip of Noah's | 


been rouzed up into ſuch a lively ſenſe of their 


Dryden. | 


They lay the blame on the poor little ones, 


Pa's$1ONATENESS, päash'- un- nèt- nis. 1. . 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
The active informations of the intellect, filling 
the pave reception of the will, like form cloſing | 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and diſtinct 


ciple alone, there never could have been any mo- 


| 2. Spent; gone through ; undergone. | 
| And frugalfate that guards the-reft\ . 


| aft age. PT TE 
1 


; * * Py 


Though ſome are paſtvely inclin'd, 
The greater part degenerate from their kind. Dry. 
2. Without agency. | 
A man may not only paſtvely and involuntarily 
be rejected, but alſo may, by àn act of his own, 
. caſt out or reje& himſelf. Pearſon. 


Pa'sS1VENESS, päs“-slv-nis. 2. / from paſſive] 


ternal agents. . | 

2. Paſſibility ; power of ſuffering. | 
5 We ſhall loſe our #2/iveneſs with our being, and 
be as incapable of ſuffering as heaven can make 


3. Patience; calmneſs. „ | 
Gravity and #affiveneſs in children is not from 
diſcretion, but phlegme. w 
Pass1'viTty, pas-slv-vit-y. 2. /. [from paſſi ve.] 
Paſſiveneſs. An innovated word. RF 
There being no mean between penetrability and 


theſe being contrary and oppoſite, the infinite ra- 


I refaQtion of the one quality is the poſition of its 


contrary. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
PA'SSOVER, pas'-50-vur. n./. [paſs and over. I 
1. A feaſt inſtituted among the Jews in me- 
mory of the time when God, ſmiting the 

firſt born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the 
 habitations of the Hebrews. | 
The Jews p4/over was at hand, and Jeſus went 
up. | Fobn, ii. 13. 
The Lord's paſſover, commonly called Eaſter 
was ordered by the common law to be celebrated 


every year on a Sunday. Ayliffts 
2. The ſacrifice killed, 2 „ 
Take a lamb, and kill the gen r. Exodus. 


Permiſſion of paſſage. 97 
Under that pretext, fain ſhe would have given 
a ſecret paſſport to her affection, Sidney. 
Giving his reaſon paſſþort for to paſs | 
Whither it would, ſo it would let him die. Sidney. 
Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe. Shak. 
Having uſed extreme caution in granting p 
forts to Ireland, he conceived that paper not to 
have been delivered. _ Clarendon. 
© The goſpel has then only a free admiſſion into 
the aſfent of the underſtanding, when it brings a 
paſſport from a rightly diſpoſed will, as being the 


1 


ſhuts out, and lets in, what objects it pleaſes. 


| 1 Admitted in the ſhining throng | 
He ſhows the paſþort which he brought along; 
His paſſbort is his innocence and grace, 


£ 


At our meeting in another world; 
Dame nature gave him comelineſs and health, 
And fortune, for a paſſport, gave him wealth, 


PasT, past“. participial adj. (from paſs.] 
1. Not preſent ; not to come. 


— 


worſt. 1 


ten upon the beſt publick principle; tlie love of 
our country, _ | 1 Sroifl. 
This not alone has ſhone on ages paßt, 


_ life of glorious labours put. 


. 


time. | # Bo: 1 NE 
The af is all by death poſſeſt; 


[Pas r, past'. n. J. Elliptically uſed for paſt - 


By giving bids us live to-day, 

Past, past, prepoſition. 

1. Beyond in time. „ pores #ab 3 
Sarah was delivered of a child; when ſhe” was 


3 5 - Þ 
— 9 > 1 + -+ 
. nd 
„ 
[ 4 + 
5 
- * 


1. Quality of receiving impreſſion from ex- 


us, ; Decay of Piety. | 


Fell. | 


impenetrability, between paſſivity and activity, 


Pa'ssPORT, pis'-port. 2. /. (paſſport, Fr.] 


faculty of dominion, that commands all, that 


South, 
Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryded. 
For thou haſt drunk thy pa/Þort out of this. Br. 
- Hart, 


aft, and to come, ſeem beſt; things preſence * 
5 Shate/p. 
For ſeveral months pf, papers have been writ-. 


But lights the preſent and ſhall warm the la- 


I Hebrews, xi. . | 
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PAS 


2. No longer 8.8 of. 


A 


Fervent prayers he made, when he was eſteemed | 
R Paſt ſenſe, and ſo ſpent his laſt breath in commit- 


_ his ſoul unto the Almighty. Hayward. | 
; hope of conqueſt, twas his lateſt care 
4 1 falling Cæſar decently to dye. Dryden. 


Many men have not yet ſinned themſelves paſt | 
al ſenſe or feeling, but have ſome regrets; and 
- when their ſpirits are at any time diſturbed with 
the ſenſe of their guilt, they are for a little time 
more watchful over their ways; but they are ſoon 
diſheartened. 5 Calamy s Sermons, 
3. Beyond; out of reach of. 5 
We muſt not 
Proſtitute our paſ cure malady 
To empiricks. Shatkeſp. All“ SR that nb well, 
What's gone, and what's paſt help, 
Should be paß grief. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
That France and Spain were taught t the uſe of 
ſhipping by the Greeks and Phœnicians is a thing 
Pai queſtioning. Heylyn. 
Love, when once paſt government, is conſe- 
quently paſt ſhame. L" Eftrange. 
Her life ſhe might have had; but the deſpair 


Of ſaving his, had put it pal her care. Dryden. 
I'm ſtupify'd with ſorrow, al. relief 
Of tears. Dryden. 


That the bare receiving a ſum ſhould fink a 
-man into, a fervile ſtate, i is paſt my comprehenſion. 
Collier on Pride. 
That he means paternal power, is paſt doubt 
from the inference he makes. Locke. 
4. Beyond; further than. [ 
We will go by the king's high way, until we be 
'pafs thy borders. 
5. Above; more than. A 
>The northern Iriſh Scots have bows not past 
three quarters of a yard long, with a 1 47 of | 
wreathed hemp, and their arrows not much above 
an ell. "Spenſer on Treland. 
The ſame inundation was not Hep: not paſt 
Food foot from the ground. Bacon. 
PASTE, pi'st. n. / (paſte, Fr.] 
4. Any thing mixed up fo as to be viſcous 
and tenacious : ſuch as flour and water for 
- bread or pies; or various kinds of earth 
mingled for the potter. 
Except you could bray Chriſtendom i ina mortar, 
and mould it into a new paſte, there is no n 
of an holy war. | Bacon. 
With particles of face nly fire - 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire; ; 
Which wiſe Prometheus temper'd into paſte, 
Wy mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image 
caſt. Dryden. 
When the god moulded up the þafte of man, 
See of their dough was left upon their 52 
Dryden. 
: He Ys the whiteſt hand that ever you fa, and 
raiſes pate better thin any woman, Addiſon's Spec. 
2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as to 
make a cement. | 
3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious 
ſtones. 
To Pas TE, pi'st. v. a. [pafter, Fr. from the | 
noun.)] To faſten with paſte. 
By pafting the vowels and conſonants on the 
ſides of dice, his eldeſt ſon played himſelf into 
_ ſpelling. Locle. 
© Young creatures have learned their letters and 


ſyllables, by having them ba. upon little fat 
Bt | 


., tablets. 


PAST ZBOARD, -pA'st- bard. n. . [paſte d | 
board.) Maſſes made anciently by paſting | 
one paper on another: now made ſome - 


times by macerating paper and caſting it 
in moulds, ſometimes by pounding: old 
cordage, and caſting it in forms. 
Tintoret made chambers of board and pafte- 

© Jeard, ig, ee to his models, with doors and 
windows, through which he SI Mes on. - 
OL) WO 085 | 
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His motions eaſy, prancing in his gait. 


Numbers, Xx1, 22. | 


at AS 
| I | would not wal myſelf 


i 


piece of 3 that is inveſted with a publick 
charaQer. 7 Addiſon. 


PA'STEBOARD, pYs . börd. adj. Made of paſte- | 


board. 


ben box. | Mortimer, 
PA * pis'-til. 1. /. [glafum.] An herb. 
Ainſworth. 
pA STERK; pls'-tirn, 1. .. [ paſturon, Fr.] 
I. That part of the leg of a horſe between 
the joint next the foot and the hoof. 
I will not change my horſe with any that treads 
on four pafterns, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
The colt that for a ſtallion is deſign d, 
Upright he walks on faſterns firm and ſtraight, 
Dryden. 
Being heavy, he ſhould not tread tiff, but have 
a aſtern made him, to break the force of his 
weight : by this his body hangs on the hoof, as a 
coach doth by the leathers. | Grew. | 
2. The legs of an human creature in con- 
tempt. 
So ſtraight ſhe walk d, and on her pofterns high: 
If ſceing her behind, he lik'd her 8 
Now turning ſhort, he better lik d her face. Dryd. 
pA STIL, pas'-til. 2. /. [paftillus, Lat. paſtille, | 
Fr.] A roll of paſte. 
To draw with dry colours, make long paſtils, 
by grinding red lead with ſtrong wort, and fo 
roll them up like pencils, drying them in the ſun. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
Pu sing, pas A . (paſs and time.] 
Sport; amuſement; diverſion. 


It was more requiſite for Zelmane's hurt to | 


reſt, than ſit up at thoſe paſtimes ; but ſhe, that 
felt no wound but one, earneſtly deſired tc to have | 
the paſtorals. _ Sidney. 
Ill be as patient as a gentle ſtream, - 
And make a Paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep has brought me tomy love.Shak. 
Paſlime paſſing excellent, 
If huſbanded with modeſty. 
With theſe 
Find paſtime, and bear rule ; thy realm i is large, 
- Milton. 


Sbaleſp. 


and paſtime, ſhould never pretend to devote him- 
ſelf entirely to the ſciences, unleſs his ſoul be ſo 


refined, that he can taſte theſe entertainments 


eminently i in his cloſer. - Watts. 


I. A ſhepherd. ©. 
Receive this 3 by the muſes made, 
The pipe on which the Aſcrzan paſtor play'd. 
| Dryden. 
123 paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, _ 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 
2. Aclergyman who has the care of a flock ; 
one who has ſouls to feed with ſound doc- 
trine, | 
The aftor maketh ſuits of the people, and they 
with one voice teſtify a general aſſent thereunco, | 
or he joyfully beginneth, and they with like ala- 
crity follow, dividing between them the ſentences 
| wherewith they ſtrive, which ſhall much ſhew 
his own, and ſlir up others Fed to-the glory of 
God: Hooker. 
The firſt bran ch of the great "work belon ging 
to 1 of the church, was to teach. South. 
9 0 5 are paſtors, of the common flock. 
3 A breach! in che general form of worſhip was 
reckoned too unpopular to be attempted, of; as 


| ſeparate paſtors out of private purſes, 


ö paſtoral, pho £6 
1. Rural; rn ick; beſceiing ſhepherd, ds; a 


even with a 


Put filkworms on whited brown paper into a. | 


A man, much addicted to luxury, recreation, 


Pas Ton, pas“ tür. 2. / [ paſtor, Lat Ton, | 


old Fr.) 1. The buſmeſs of feeding cattle. 


2. Lands grazed by cattle. 


| was the expedient then found out of maintaining 
Safe. | 
PA. $TORAL, pds-tür-&l. agj. | paſtoralis, Lat. 


PAS 


In thoſe faſtoral paſtimes, a 
were ſent to 17 their flying p 
2. Relating to the care of hey. 
Their lord and maſter taught con 
faftaral care he had over his own fl 
The biſhop of Saliſbury recommendeth 
terith ſatire of Juvenal, in his faftoral letter, t 
ſerious peruſal of the divines of his diocef: Dr 
Pa'STORAL, pas“ tür-El. . /. A po 
which any action or paſſion is repeat 
by its effects upon a country life: or 2 
cording to the common practice in Which 
ſpeakers take upon them the character of 
epherds ; an idyl ; a bucolick, 
Paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhe 
herd ; the form of this imitation is dramatick gr 
narrative, or mixed of both, the fable ſimple, the 
manners not too polite nor too ruſtick, Pope, 
The beſt actors in the world, for tragedy, co. 
medy, hiſtory, paſtoral. © Shakeſp. Hanly, 
There ought to be the ſame difference between 
paftorals and elegies, as between the life of the 
country and the court; the latter ſhould be ſmooth, 
clean, tender, and paſſionate the thoughts mz 


be bold, more gays and more elevated than in 
paſtoral. 


1 «ay x ] Gy 
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Then you may put a dwarf into a pie. King. 


l pa s- try. ns J. Ca Harie, Fr, 5 
1. The act of making pies. 
Let never freſh machines your paſtry try, 
Unleſs grandees or magiſtrates are by, 
2. Pies or baked paſte. | 
Remember 
The ſeed cake, the Paſteries, and the furmenty pot, 
Tuſtr, 
Beaſts of chaſe, or fowls of game, , 
In paſtry built; or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
1.15 amber ſteam d. Milton's Paradiſe Regaine, 
The place where paſtry i is made. 
They call for dates and quinces in the Par.. 
| Sholeþ, 
Pa- r- cox, pi s- try- Kkök. u. /. [paſtry and 
cook.}] One whoſe trade is to make and 
ſell things baked in paſte. 
I wiſh you knew what my huſband has paid 
to the paſtrycooks-and confectioners. Arbuthnit. 
PA'STURABLE, pas -tshur-6bl, (from 
paſture.) Fit for paſture. 


PA'STURAGE, pas'-tshir-Edzh. u. /. [pafur- 
age, Fr.] 


Lack 


I wiſh there were ordinances, that whoſoever 
| keepeth twenty kine, ſhould keep a plough going; 
for otherwiſe all men would fall to pafurage, and 
none. to huſbandry. Spenſer, 


France .has a ſheep by her to ſhew, that the 
riches of the country conſiſted chiefly in flocks / 
and paſturage. | Adiſor, 
3. The uſe of paſture. | 
Cattle fatted by good paſfurage, after violent 
motion, die ſuddenly. Arbutbnot on Alimenti. 
PA'STURE, pis'-tshar. 7. /. [pafture, Fr.) 
1. Food; the act of feeding. 
- Unto the conſervation is required a ſolid pofure 
and a food congenerous unto nature. Ufa. 
2. Ground on which cattle feed. 
r A careleſs arts . 
1 the afture, jumps along by him, 
And never 255 5 he 850. As you like it 
When there was not room for their herdsto fecd 
together, they, by conſent, ſeparated and enlarged 
their fafture where it beſt liked them. Ladle, 
The new tribes look abroad | 
On nature's common, far as they can ſee | 
Or wing, their range and paſſure. T. homfon's Sf if 
3. Human culture; education. Not uſed. 
From the firſt Paſtures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man's EFerer page 


Dia. 
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6; of .tsh&r. 1 V. 6. [fr om the | 
Ke, 54 e in a paſture. | N 
Sr. v. n. [from the 


0 Pa's ru 
3 To PIR * 
'$TURE, pas tsnur : 
an de graze en the ground. . 
ad herdsupſprung. Milt. 


bd 


The cattle in th. 6 
"Thoſe rare and ſolitary - 
_Paſturing at once,and in bro 
PA sT, pas 


8 _ gay 3 a cofhin will I rear, _- 


e ty 7 heads. Shak. 

| two paſties of your ſhameful hea: N 
e Pe I know; if ye pinch me 
like a foſty, L can ſay no more. Shakeſp. 
It you'd fright an alderman and mayor, * 
Within 2 7400 lodge a living hare. ag. 
TI 0 A man of ſober = 161 | 
i adman, though a f fe = 
3 wiſe to walk into a well. ; Pope. 
Par pat“, adj. [from pas, Dut. Skinner.) 
Fit convenient; exa ly ſuitable either as 
to time or place. This is 4 low word, 
and ſhould not be uſed but in burleſque 

writings»... 


at; and here's a marvellous convenient | 

; Bly: our reheat ſal. Shak. Mid. N. ight 5 Dream. 

No | might do it pat, now he is praying. Sha“. 

They never ſaw pang Agb ba pat, 

| 's, as this and that. 1 

* dreamed of a text, which he found 

very pat to his doctrine of the Euchariſt. Atterbury. 
le was ſurely put to't at the end of a verſe, 


W par, pat“. n. /. {patte, Fr. is a foot, and 
= thence pat wy Poet a blow with 
ight quick blow; a tap. _ 
2 {2 noiſe is endu h te diſturb the opera- 
tion of his brain; the pat of a ſhuttle-cock, or 
E the creaking of a jack will do. Collier. 
2. Small lum 
117171 2; PETR 
J Par, pit. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
= ftrike lightly; to tap. FE ns 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon 
the breaſt with one hand, and pat upon the fore- 
head with another, and ſtraightways they pat 
with both. * „ 5 ; 
Say patsmyſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite. Zope. 
Pa'TACHE, pat“-àtsh. n. /. Aſmall ſhip. 
. | Ainſcuorib. 
Paracoox, pit-ta-ko'n, 1. /. A Spaniſh 
coin worth four ſhillings and eight pence 
C Ainſcwortb. 
| To PaTCH, patsh'. v. u. [pudizer, Dan. 
BY Stay | 
1. To cover with a piece ſewed on 
They would think themſelves miſerable in a 
Tloatabed coat, and yet their minds appear in a pie- 
bald livery of coarſe patches and borrowed 5 70K 
5 oc. 
. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots of 
black filk, | 1 . 0 
In the middle boxes, 
patched both ſides of their faces. Aduiſon's Spec. 
We begg d her but to patch her face, 
She never hit one proper place. S⁊iſt. 


the original ſtrength or beauty is loſt. 
 Phyfick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 


Broken limbs common prudence ſends us to 
the ſurgeons to piece and patch up. £' Eftrange. 


Sometimes with up emphatical. 
If we ſeek 


0 


to judge of thuſe times, whi⸗ 
of the 


tY. te. J. [ paſte, Fr.] A pie of | 


_ Hudibras. | 


Becauſe he could find no word to come pat in, Swift. | 


the foot.] | 


p of matter beat into ſhape with | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


were ſeveral ladies who 


3. To mend clumſfily ; to mend ſo as that 
Any thing mended, is but patch'd. Sbaleſp. 


: Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 


Jo make up pf ſhreds or different pieces. | 


u the | 
ſcriptures ſet us down without error, by the reigns 
Allyrian princes, we ſhall but patch up the | 


TP:ATT 


as gives an. intrinſick evidence, that it was not 
formed ſucceſſively and patched up: by piece-meal. 
& Bent ey. 
-  Enlarging an author's ſenſe, and buildin 
cies of our own upon his foundation, we may 
call paraphraſing ; but more properly changing, 
adding, patching, piecing. Felton. 
PATCH, patsh/. 2. /. (pez zo, Ital.) 
i. A piece ſewed on to cover a hole. 
Patches (et upon a little breach, 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the flaw, 
Than did the flaw before it was ſo patch'd. Shat. 
If the ſhoe be ript, or patches put ; | 
He's wounded! ſee the plaiſter on his foot. Dryden. 
2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or variegated 
work, | | | "44 
They ſuffer their minds to appear in a pie- bald 
livery of coarſe patebes and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch 
as the common opinion of thoſe they converſe with 
clothe them in. Fete. 
3. A ſmall ſpot of black filk put on the face. 
How ! providence! and yet a Scottiſh crew! 
Then madam Nature wears black patches too, 
1 OREN | : -  Cleaveland. 
| If to every common funeral, 
By your eyes martyr'd, ſuch grace were allow'd, | 
Your face wou'd wear nat patches, but a cloud. 
5 / : Suckling. 
They were patched differently, and caſt hoſtile 
glances upon one another, and their patches were 
placed in different ſituations as party ſignals to 
diſtinguiſh friends from foes. | Addiſon. 
This the morning omens ſeem'd to tell: 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. 


2 


4. A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. 
Mie go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no. profic but the name. 
5. A paltry fellow. Obſolete, __—_ 
What a py'd ninny's this? thou ſcurvy patch / 
EW, . Sbaleſp. 
PA'TCHER, patsh'-ur. 2. /. [from patch.] One 
that patches; 'a botcher. e 
PA'TCHERY, pätsh“- ur-. n. /. {from patcb.] 
Botchery ; bungling work; forgery. 
word not in uſe. - YIE+2.4 
You hear him cogg, ſee him diſſemble, 
Know his groſs patchery, love him, and feed him, 
Yet remain aſlur'd that he's a made-up villain. 
| | Sbaſeſp. 


Pa/rcywork, patsh'-wirk. u. ,. [pa 
work.) Work made by ſewing ſmall pieces 
of difterent colours interchangeably to- 

. gether. OS ol 

When my c hey! 
the patch vor, only mine were all of a colour. Swift. 
Wboever only reads to tranſcribe ſhining re- 


of the author, will be apt to be miſled out of the 


of patchwork, | 
Foreign her air, her robe 

In patchwork flutt ring. Pope. 

Io patchwork learn'd quotations are ally d, 
Both ſtrive to make our poverty our pride. Tourg. 


" Sift. 


8 diſcerdant pride 


uſed in contempt or ridicu 
in ſerious language. 
Senſeleſs man, that himſelf doth hate, 
To love another; : 
Here take thy lover's token on th 
| Beholdthedeſpaice, 

By cuſtome and covetous pates, 


: * 
12 * 


« 


g 3 
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| Pope. 


Shekeſp. | 


A 


teh and 


loaths were finiſhed, they looked like 


marks, without entering into the genius and ſpirit 


regular way of thinking; and all the product of 
all this will be found a manifeſt incoherent piece 


Park, pat, n. ,. [This is derived by Skinner | 
from tete, Fr.] The head, Now commonly 
le; but anciently | 

. 


Tur. 


PAT 
CWC a 
That broker that ſtill breaks the fate of faich, 


| "That daily break vow. Sbaleſp. 
15 Who dares 
Say this man is a flatterer? The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool | Sbaleſp. 


Thank your gentler fate, 

That, for a bruis'd or broken pate, 
Has freed you from thoſe knobs that grow | 
Much harder on the married brow. Hudibrat. 

If only ſcorn attends men for afferting . the 
church's dignity, many will rather chuſe to nc- 
gle their duty, than to get a broken pate in the 
clurch's ſervice. 3 Soutb. 
If any young novice happens into the neighbour- 
hood of flatterers, preſently they are plying his full 
purſe and empty pate with addreſſes ſuitable to 
his vanity. 1 | | Sowuth, 
Pa'TED, pa'-tid. adj. [from pate.] Having a 
pate. It is uſed only in compoſition ; as, 
-long-pated or cunning ; ſhallow-pated or 
fooliſh. EIS "op 
PATEFA'CTION, Ppat-te-fak'-shtin. 2. J. [pa- 
-*#efafio, Lat.] Act or ſtate of opening. 

845 Ainſwoorth. 

[patina, Lat.] A plate. 


PAT EN, pit/-en. 2. /. 
Not in uſe. 
| 15 The floor of heav'n me 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold; _ 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'ſt, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings. Sha. 
PA'TENT, pat'-tent. adj. [patens, Lat, patent, 
Fr.] "3 | . 
I, Open to the peruſal of all: as, letters patent. 
In Ireland, where the king diſpoſes of biſhop»: - - 
ricks merely by his letters patent, without any 
Congẽ d' Elire, which is ſtill kept up in England; 
though to no other purpoſe, than to ſhew the an- 
cient right of the church to elect her own biſhops, 
2. Something appropriated by letters patent. 
Madder is eſteemed a commodity that will turn 
to good profit; ſo that, in king Charles the firſt's 
time, it was made a patent commodity, Mortimer «- 
Pa'TENT, pat“ tént. . . A writ conferring 
| ſome excluſive right or privilege. . 
If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give her 
| falent to offend; if it touch not you, it comes 
near no body. | We Sbalſp. 
So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, . 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordſhi 


| p. Shakefp. Midfſ. Night's Dream. 
We are cenſured as obſtinate, in not comply- 
ing with a royal patent. > . Szvift.- 

| PATENTEE', pät-tén-tè“. z. .. {from patent. 
"One Who hat a e RTE. 
If his tenant and patentee diſpoſe of his gift, 
without his kingly conſent, the lands ſhall revert 
to the king. | „d. 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the 
ſecurities obliged the patentee to receive his money 


back upon every demand. I Swift. 
P A'TER-NOSTER, pa- tur- nos- tür. 2. %. [Lat,] 


The lord's prayer. | 

PATE'RNAL,' pa-ter'-n 

pattraet, Fiat THIS Dh Os: 

Fatherly; having the relation of a father; 

pertaining to a fat ger. 

L diſclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood: 

And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 

Hold the. Sz. King Tear. 

Grace ſignifies. the paternal favour of God to 

his elect children. | | 12 Hammond. N 

Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow. 
e church. Hammond. 


in joy undlam d; and 


el. adj. [paternus, Lat, 


» 


- 


_ 


| 


| chriſtians or governors of th 
They ſpend their days 


| hal! By gaps and opening of gates. | ©. dwell 
| ftory at adventure, and leave it in confuſion. [He is a traitor, let him to the tower, Long time in peace, by families and tribe, 
* 3 Po Ew 3 4 2 * £ e | a oY Deere pate of 3 Va W oa ruleQ. Milton's Paradiſe Toft. 
1 e a | Steal by line and level is an excellent paſs of pate. | 2. Hereditary; received in ſuc 5 
 Wforted-with a ſolt effeminate lie. - Dryden. B ee . e es ne were Win: Bom 
n 2 1 De 4 ; 1 


PAT 


Mien plough with oxen of their own 


Their ſmall paternal field of corn, Dryden. | 
He held his paternal eſtate from the bounty of | 
the conqueror. Dryden, 
Retreat betimes e 
To thy paternal ſeat, the Sabine field, _ | 
Where the great Cato toil'd with his own hands. 
| ; * Addiſon. 
PATERNITY, pa-tEr'-nit-F.- . J. [from pa- 
ternus, Lat. paternite, Fr.] Fatherſhip ; the 


relation of a father, 


The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, un- 


derwent no other . dominion” than paternity and 
elderſhip. . Nialaxb. 

A young heir, kept ſhort by his father, might 
be known by his countenance; in this caſe, the 


2 and filiation leave very ſenſible impreſ- 


Iions. : . | _ Arbuthnot, 

. Thisorigination in the divine paternity, as biſhop 

Pearſon ſpeaks, hath antiently been looked upon 

- as the aſſertion of the unity. .  Waterland. 

Parn, pith. 2. /. [pad, Sax.) Way; road; 

track. In converſation it is uſed of a narrow 

way to be paſſed on foot; but in ſolemn 
language. means any paſſage. 


For darkneſs, where is the place thereof? that 
thou ſhouldſt know the path: to the houſe thereof. 

„ | Job, xxxvili. 20. 

On the glad earth the golden age rener, 

And thy great father's path to heav'n purſue. Dry d. 
Ihe dewy paths of meadows we will tread. Dryd. 
There is but one road by which to climb up, 
and they have a very ſevere law againſt any that 
enters the town by another path, leſt any new one 


ſhould be worn on the mountain. Addiſon on Italy. 


- PATHE' TICAL, n „ 
PATHE “TIC R, pa-thét“-tik. 22 
[ra dilinsg; pathelique, Fr.] Affecting the 
paſſions ; paſſionate ; moving. 
>... His page that handful of wit; 
"Tis molt Patbetical. Eo 


ny 


0” IT 


Ho þathetick is that expoſtulation of Job, when, 
For the trial of his patience, he was made to look 
upon himſelf in this deplorable condition. Spedtat. 
Touully confidercd the diſpoſitions of a ſincere and 
_ tefs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the patbetick 
. | Swift, 
While thus pathetich to the prince he ſpoke, 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſſion broke. 
. 300 Hope. 
PaATHE'TICALLY, Pa-thet'-tF-ktl-F.. adv. 
: 9 85 pat hetical.] In ſuch a manner as may 
ikg the paſſionss. | | 
\'Theſe reaſons, ſo patbetically urged and ſo ad- 


mirably raiſed vy the proſopopeia of nature, ſpeak- \ 


j 


ing to her children with ſo much authority, de- 
ſer ve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 
PATHE'TICALNESS, pa-thiet“-ty-k&l-nis. 2. . 
[from pat hetical.] Quality of being pathe- 
tick; quality of moving the paſſions. 
P4'THLESS, pat'h-lls. adj, [from path.] Un- 
trodden; not marked with paths. 
Alx thou the citizens of patbleſs- woods; 


» * . 


What cut the air with wings, what ſwim in 


* 
. 


—————. ———_ 


Like one that had been led aſtray 


Through the heav'ns wide pathleſe way. Milton. | a 


In fortune”s empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander after patbleſs deſtiny, _ _ | 


- Whoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, | 


In vain it would provide. Dryden. 


Through miſts obſeure ſhe wings her tedious way, 


Now wanders dazzled with too bright a day; 
And from the ſummit of a patbleſi coaſt 
g8ees infinite, and in that ſight is loſt; Prior. 


_ PaTHOGHOMO'/NICK, pa-th&-n6-mdn'-Tk. adj. 
[navoupmntc, dünne. and wuwrxy,] Such 


figns of a diſeaſe as are inſeparable, de- 


figning the eſſenee or real nature of the 


diſeaſe; 4 ſymptomatich. 


ie ha 


— 


— 


F 


' __. 3P:AiT 


pat bolagigue, Fr. from pathology.] Relating 
10 . or diſcoverable effes of a 
diſtemper. | 2 
Pa'THOLOGIST, pi-thdl-18-dzhist. 1. /. 
rad. and x.] One who treats of pa- 
thology. 85 3 
PA'THOLOGY, pi-the6V-16-dzhy. n. J. 
[rad S · and N] papa hes Fr.] That part 
of medicine which relates to the diſtempers, 
with their differences, cauſes, and effects, 
incident to the human body. Quincy. 


A read; in common acceptation, a nar- 
row way to be paſſed on foot. | 
Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 
Should without eyes ſee pathways to his ill. Shak. 
In the way of righteouſneſs is life, and in the 
. pathway thereof there is no death. Prov. xii. 28. 
When in the middle pathway baſks the ſnake; 


- Sufferable ; tolerable. ict 
PA'TIBULARY, pa-tib/-bii-IEr-y. adj. [patibu- 
laire, Fr. patibulum, Lat.) Belonging to 
the gallows. | * 7. 
PA'TiENCE, pa'-shEns. 1. /. [patience, Fr. pa- 
tientia, Lat.] | 
1. The power of ſuffering ; calm endurance 
pf pain or labour. PET 
= 'The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 
I have no reliſh of them. 
Chriſtian fortitude and patience have their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction and perſecution. Sprati. 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, ' 
Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. Prior. 
2. The quality of expecting long without rage 
or diſcontent; long-ſuffering. | 
_ . Neceſſary patience in ſeeking the Lord, is bet- 
ter than he that leadeth his life without a guide. 
Vat . Ecclus, xx. 32. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
3. Perſeverance; continuance of labour. 
Helearnt with pat ience, and withmeekneſs taught; 
His life was but the comment of his thought. Harte. 
4. The quality of bearing offences without 
revenge or anger. e 
The hermit then aſſum'd a bolder tone, 


5. Sufferance; permiſſion. 


By their patience be it ſpoken, the apoſt les 


ſpake the goſpel. fHiooler. 
6. An herb. A ſpecies of doc. 
Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled ſallad. 

bf 4 | Mortimer. 


PA“riE Nr, pi-tshint. adj. (patient, Fr, pa- 
liens, Lat.] Ie | | 


4 


before the thing endured. 


of conſtitution, patient of ſevereſt toil. and hard- 
hip. 3 of” 5 7% % Pall. 
Wheat, which is the beſt ſort of grain, of 
which the pureſt bread is made, is patient of 
ne EET Pr we), May 
2. Calm under pain or affliction. 
he patient, and I will ſtay. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Griev'd, but unmov'd, and patient of your ſcorn, 
+ Idie, © © Dryden Theocritus. 
3. Not revengeful againſt injuries, 
4. Not eafily provoked. 5 


2 


1 


be fatient toward all men, 1 Theſſalonians, v. 14. 
5. Perſeverin | 


; calmly. diligent. . 


L 10 j 22 10 4 8 . 3 | Newton. 
6. Not haſty; not viciouſly eager or im- 


| s the true pathopnomonich | 
N 9 no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to 


% 
- 


* x Ne ; 
. 


Arbuthnot » | 


petuous. 


* 


— 


Pa“ TRHwAr, pi'th-wi. 2. ſ. [path and avay.] | 


O lead me, guard me from the ſultry hours. Gay. | 
Pa'TIBLE, pa'-tabl adj. [from patior, Lat.] 


HFis rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Harte. 


preached as well when they wrote, as when they 


PATHOLOGICAL; pa-th6-134zh'-y-kUl. ad). | 


heat 
X. b * A 


I. Having the quality of enduring: with of | 


floods? | To this outward ſtructure was joined firength | 
Saad. | 


Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 


Ml 48 | 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


Warn them that are unruly, ſupport the weak, | 


PAT 
Too induſtrious to be gr 
Not patient ” expect the turns of fate, 
hey open d camps deform'd by civil fig 
PA'TIENT, PA-$ nt. 1. /. L patient, r * 
1. That which receives impreſſions from 
9 5 
- Malice is a paſfion fo impetuous and geg. 
tate, that it often Wedge che Fry 2 the 
patient. Government of the Tin 
To proper patients he kind agents brings a 
In various leagues binds diſagreeing things, Crack 
Action and paſſion are modes which belong , 
ſubſtances: when a ſmith with a hammer Arik. 
Piece of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are bol 
agents or ſubjects of action; the one ſupre 
the other ſubordinate : the iron is the patient or the 
ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe 
it receives the operation of the agent. Wt 
2. A perſon diſeaſed. It is commonly uſed 
of the relation between the fick and the 
phyſictan. 
ou deal with me like a phyſician, that ſeein 
his patient in a peſtilent fever, ſhould chide inſtead 


1 adminiſtring help, and bid him be ſick no more. 


Sidng, 
Through ignorance of the diſeaſe, Grouting 


; reaſonableneſs of the time, inſtead of good he 
:  worketh hurt, and out of one evil throweth the 
| patient into many miſeries. 
A phyſician uſes various methods for the re. 
covery of ſick perſons ; and though all of them are 
: difagreeable, his patients are never angry. Adin, 
3. It is ſometimes, but rarely, uſed abſolutely 
for a ſick perſon. 5 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of ſtate ; 
But the poor patient will as ſoon be found 
On the hard matrefs or the mother ground. Dye, 


believe their caſe is dangerous. 


To compoſe one's ſelf; to behave with pa- 
tience. Obſolete, 

Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. Shai. 
PA'TIENTLY, pa -shEnt-lF. adv.[from patient. 
1. Without rage under pain or affliction, 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently reſign 


| | Ned is in the gout, 
Lies rack'd with pain, and you without, 
How patiently you hear him groan ! 
How glad the caſe is not your own ! 


diligence. 
their hands, and wiſh that patiently they would 
Hooker. 


- 


which as yet they grant not. 


attend to the dictates of their own minds, religion 
would gain more proſelytes. Calamy's Sermon 
Pa“ Tixx, pat'-tin. 2. /. [patina, La 
cover of N chalice. 5 os Ainfeoorth, 
PaTLY, pat'-ly.-adv. [from pat.] Commodi- 
_ ouſly; fitly. . 
PAT RIARCH, pY-tryark. . J. Lpatriarcbe, 
Fr. patriarcha, Lat.] 
1. One who governs by paternal 
father and ruler of a family. 
3o ſpake the patriarch of mankind; but Ee | 
Perſiſted, yet ſubmiſs. Milton's Parade Lal. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees, 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 


Supreme in ſtate ; andin three more decays. %. 


2. A biſhop fuperiour to archbiſhops. 
The patriarchs ſor an hundred years h : 
ol one houſe, to the prejudice of the church, 


ad been 


2 *%, * 


me, and 


Spenſer, 


It is wonderful to obſerve, how inapprehenſie 
theſe patients are of their diſeaſe, and backward to + 
Blackmire.. 


To PA'TIENT, pi'-shEnt. v. a. [patienter, Fr. 


What juſtly thou haſt loſt. Milton's Paradiſe Li. 


$roift, 
Without vicious impetuoſity ; with calm 


That which they grant, we gladly accept 2 
examine how little cauſe they have to deny tht. 


Could men but once be perſuaded patiently to 


Lat.] The 


right; the 


3 


3 8 
uy 
q * * * 
! ®, 


- 
. 
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| 
: 
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eee ordered petriarchs and 

— es to be placed. Ayliſe s Parerg. 
parziA Ach, pät-try-Ar- kel. adj. [patri- 
= archal, Fr. from patriarch.) . 
5 1. Belonging to patriarchs ; ſuch as was pol- 
| "{efſed or enjoyed by patriarchs. _ 
= 0h drowſy ſedentary ſouls have they, 

Who would to patriarchal years live on, 
Find to hereditary clay, — 2 
And know no climate but their own. orris. 

Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he 


inſt right enlarged his empire, 
lently on the rights of other lords. 
Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. a 
Archbiſhops or metropolitans in France are im- 
mediately ſubject to the pope's juriſdiction ; and, 
in other places, they are immediately ſubject to the 
$4 ia Re... Ayliffe. 
= 'PATRIARC HSHIP, pA -tryark-shlp. : 
= {patriarchaty Fr. from patriarch.) A biſhop- 
rick ſuperiour to archbiſhopricks, . 
Between eccleſiaſtical, the queſtions are as an- 
cient as the differences between Rome and any 
other of the old patriarchats. „ 


Locle. 
— 
„ 
* % 
I * 
N 
; 
. = 


- 


Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; | 


as that of the pontificare, a 
biſhoprick. _ 


patriarchſhip and arch- 
BE P4/TRIARCHY, 


| 9 Ayli e. 
pi-tryar-ky. n. J. Juriſdiction 


= of a patriarch ; patriarchate. 


Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conſtan- 


| 3 tinople, as appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, 


touehing the precedence of metropolitans belong- 
ing to that patriarchy. je: Frereaw' 
W ParTrI'ClAN, pa-t! $h'-En. adj. [patricien, Fr. 
= patricius, Lat.] Senatorial ; noble not 
CCC 75 
Az 925 | es 33 

mu infulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 


were heretofore given, 


by ſeizing vio- 


His horſe's hoofs wet with petrician blood. Addiſon, 


= Parkrcian, pi-trish-en. n. /. A nobleman. 
Noble þ atricians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms. Shakep. 
| You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A ﬀenicer and the ſcandal of the town. Dryden. 
| Your daughters are all married to wealthy pa- 


_ tricians. © 


trimonial, Fr. from patrimony.] Poſſeſſed 

by inheritance. © _ 3 
The expence of the duke of Ormond's own 

great patrimonial eſtate, that came over at that 


Sorft. | 


| PATRIMO NIAL, pãt- try mo -nydl. adj, [pa- 


time, is of no ſmall conſideration in the ſtock of 


this kingdom. „ i 
Their patrimonial ſloth the Spaniards keep, 
And Philip firſt taught Philip how to ſleep. D 


DarzIMONiALL v, pat-try-mòô'-nyèl-Iy. adv. 


from patrimanial.] By inheritance. 
Good princes have not only made a diſtinction 
between what was their own patrimonially, as the 
civil law books term it, and what the ſtate had 
| an intereſt in. Os | Davenan?. 
| PATRIMONY, pit'-trf-min-ny. n. /. pa- 
| Irimonium, Lat. patrimoine, Fr.] An eftate 
poſſeſſed by inheritance: | 
Incloſures they would not 
been to forbid the improvement of the patrimony 
| of the kingdom. E 
© $6 might the heir, whoſe father hath, in play, 
| Waſted a thouſand pounds of ancient rent, 
y painful earning of one groat a day, 
Hope to reſtore the patrimony ſpent. = 
43-570 „„ meal - 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony 


Aa 


. 


That I muſt leave ye, ſons. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| 


For his redemption, all my patrimony | 
Fam ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Their ſhips like waſted pair imonies ſhew ; 
Where the thin ſcatt'ring trees admit the light, 
Aud hun cack other's ſhadows as they grow. 


+ 6. 
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— 


Temple. | 


J 


Brerewood. | 


forbid, ok that had | 


ier. 1 


PAT 


The ſhepherd laft appears, 

And with him all his patrimony bears; 
His houſe and houſhold gods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. Dryden. 


 PA'TRIOT, p#'-tryit. x. / | 
1. One whoſe ruling paſſion is the love of his 


country. | 
Patriots who for ſacred freedom ſtood, Ticlel. 
The firm patriot there, 
| Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Shall know he conquer'd. Aaddifon's Cato. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws. Pope. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for a factious difturber 
of the government. | 
PA'TRIOTISM, pA 
triot.] Love of one's country; zeal for 
one's count. 
To PATRO'CINATE, pi-tro/-$i-nit. v. a. [pa- 
trocinor, Lat. patrociner, old Fr.] To pa- 
troniſe; to protect; to defend. Dit. 
PaTRO'L, pa- tr 
old Fr.] TE 
I. The act of going the rounds in a 
to obſerve that orders are kept. 
2. Thoſe that go the rounds, "IIS 
O thou ! by whoſe almighty nod the ſcale 
Ol empire riſes, or alternate falls, . 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. Thomſon's Summer. 
To go the rounds in a camp or garriſon. 
Theſe outguards of the mind are ſent abroad, 
And ftill patrolling beat thE neighb'ring road; 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly, ; 


Keep poſts advanc'd, andonthe frontier lie. Blackm. 
PA'TRON, p#'-trin. 1. /. [patron, Fr. pa- 
tronus, Lat.] . 
1. One who countenances, ſupports, or pro- 
with inſolence, and is paid with flattery. 

Pl plead for you, as for my patron. 

Ne'er let me paſs in ſilence Dorſet's name; 
Ne'er ceaſe to mention the continu'd debt, 


2. A guardian faint. | 

Thou amongſt thoſe ſaints, whom thou do'ſt ſee, 
Shall be a faint, and thine own nation's friend 
And patron. : | Spenſer. 

St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the 
Jews, and is now taken by the Chriſtians, as the 
protector general of our religion. Dryden. 

3. Advocate; defender ; vindicator. 

We are no patrons of thoſe things ; the beſt 
defence whereof is ſpeedy redreſs and amendment. 
| | | „„ Hooler. 

Whether the minds of men have naturally im- 


ber, I leave to thoſe who are the patrons of in- 
nate principles. „ | Locke. 
4. One who has donation of ecclefiaſtical 
preferment. . TEIN 5 
Far more the patrons than the clerks inflame, 
Patrons of ſenſe afraid, but not of vice, 
Or ſwoln with pride, or ſunk in avarice. Weſtey. 

PA'TRONAGE, pat'-tro6-nidzh. u. /. [from pa- 
tron.] + | | 
1. Support; protection. 
Lady, moſt worthy of 
out, that you, in whom all virtue | ſhines, will 
take the patronage of fortune, the only rebellious 
handmaid againſt virtue? FStuney. 

Here's patronage,” and here our heart deſcries, 
What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloſer ties, 

| Shows what rewards our ſervices may gain, 

And how too often we may court in vain. Creech. 
2. Guardianſhip of ſaints _- 
From certain paſſages of the poers, ſeveral ſhips 
made choice of ſome god or other for their guary 
dians, as among the Roman Catholicks every veſſel | 


/ 


| 
| 


j 3. Donation of a benefice 


-tryat-lzm. u. /. [from pa- 


60%. 1. ſ. [patrouille, patouille, 


garriſon | 
| Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fair,. 


To PaTRO'L, pà-trö l. v. 1. [patrouller, Fr.] 


tects. Commonly a wretch who ſupports 


Sbaleſp. 


Which the great patron only would forget. Prior. 


ing a patronymick. 


printed on them the ideas of extenſion and num 


| 


all duty, how falls it | 


| the foot.] To make a noiſe like 


n 
right of confer- 
ring a beneſice. | 
To PA'TRONAGE, pit'-trd-nidzh. v. a. [from 
the noun.] To patroniſe ; to protect. A 
bad word. WE Wes, | 
Dar'ſt thou maintain the former words thou 
ſpak'ſt? 1 
— Yes, fir, as well as you dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue. Shak. 
: An out-law in a caitle keeps, 
And uſes it to patronage his theft. Shakeſp. 
PaTRO'NAL, pa-tro'-nal. adj. [from patronus, 
Lat.] Protecting ; ſupporting ; guarding z 
defending ; doing the office of a patron. 
Thename of the City being diſcovered unto their 
enemies, their penates and patronal gods might be 
called forth, by charms, oF Bron. 
Pa'TRONEss, pät-trö- nis. 2. .. [feminine of 
patron; patrona, Lat. . 
1. A female that defends, countenances, or 
ſupports. i | 9 
Of cloſe eſcapes the aged patroneſs, 
Blacker than earſt, her ſable mantle ſpred, 
When with two truſty maids in great diſtreſs, 


All things ſhould be guided by her direction, 
as the ſovereign patrongſi and protectreſs of the en- 
terpriſe. - Bacon. 

| Befriend me, night, beſt patroneſs of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw. Milton. 
le petitioned his patroneſs, who gave him for 
anſwer, that providence had aſſigned every bird its 
proportion. | Z' Eftrange. 
Ic was taken into the protection of my pairo- 
nefſes at court. | | | Swift, 

2. A female guardian ſaint.  _ ; 

To PA'TRONISE, pat-tro-ntz. v. a. [from pa- 
tran.] To protect; to ſupport ; to defend; 
to countenance. OY, * 


their work ſake, and protected from ſcorn; but 
if a clergyman be looſe and ſcandalous, he muſt 
not be patreniſed nor winked at. . 
All tenderneſs of conſcience againſt good laws, 
is hypocriſy, and patroniſed by none but men of 


get into power. | | 
| I have been eſteemed and patroniſed by 
grandfather, the father, and the ſon. Dryden. 
PaTRONY/MICK, pit-tro-nim'-mik. . /. 


outh. 


preſſing the name of the father or anceſtor ; 


It ought to be rendered the ſon, TeRonides be- 


PA'TTEt of a 


illar, pat/-tin 
fe A dP | 


'  Ainſavorth. 


of wood with an iron ring, worn under 
the common ſhoe by women, to keep them 
from the dirt. JJ 
Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which 


knees with chains of gold and ſilver. 
„ 4 7 00008 Ronlewines: ”.-: 
Underneath th* umbrella's oily ſhed, ©, 


Camden. 


_ | 5 | . 
PA'TTENMAKER, pat'-tin-mi-ktr, 1. /. 
ten and maker.] He that makes pattens. 
To PVHrrER, pat -tar. v. n. [from patte, Fr. 


ſteps of many feet. 


þ Hatt ri 


[- By ſuch as wander through 


is recommended to the patronege of ſome. parti- 
cular ſaint. TY 7 ; 1 e : en. 


5 


— 


ing hail comes pouring on the main, 


When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd-rain. B54. 


The ſtealing ſhower is ſcarce to * ter heard 


PATTERN, pat - turn. n. . Varun, Fr. pa- 


broong Dut.] e 


* 


— 


Churchmen are to be had in due reſpect for 


the 


as, Tydrdes, the ſon of Tydeus. "8 


Safe through the wet on clinking puttens tread. * 


(pate 


"x 


1 deſign, who look upon it as the fitteſt engine to 
[maven patronymique, Fr.] Name ex- 


Broome. 
ov à pil-ldr, 2% 
Pa rrER, pkt tin. * [patin, Fr.]. A ſhoe | 


they call crackowes, which were faſtened to the 


the quick 


Fs r 5 
» i= 5 < = 
1 e 
5 , | 
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PAV 


1. The original propoſed to imitation ; * bz 


_ archetype : that which is to be copied ; an 
exemplar. 


As though your deſire were, that the churches | 


ol old ſhould be patterns for us to follow, and even 
glaſſes wherein we might ſee the practice of that 


which by you is gathered out of ſcripture. Hooker, | 


I will be the pattern of all patience; - 
I will fay nothing. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
A patterns to all princes living with her, ; 
And all that ſhall ſucceed. 


Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
The example and pattern of the churrch of 
ome. -- Clarendon. 


- Loſe not the honour you have early won, 
But ſtand the blameleſs pattern of a fon. Dryden. 
Meaſure the excellency of a virtuous mind; 
not as it is the copy, but the Pattern of regal 
power. | Grew, 
Patterns to rule by are to be ſought for out of 
good, not looſe reigns.  Davenant. 
This pattern ſhould be our guide, in our preſent 
Nate of pilgrimage. Atterbary. 


Chriſtianity commands us to act after a nobler | 


s 22 than the virtues even of the moſt perfect 


men. . x 
Take pattern by our ſiſter ſtar, 
| Delude at once and bleſs our ſight ; 
* © When you are ſeen, be ſeen from far, 
And chiefly chuſe to ſhine by night. Swift. 


1 A ſpecimen ; a part ſhown as a ſample of 


the ret. 
A gentleman ſends to my ſhop for a pattern of 
ſtuff; if he like it, he compares the pattern with 
the whole piece, and probably we bargain, Swif?. 
3. An inſtance ; an example. 
What God did command touching Canaan, the 


ſame concerneth not us otherwiſe than only as a | 


_ fearful pattern of his juſt e againſt ſinful 
nations. Hooker. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to dire& the, 
cutting of cloth. 


To PA'TTERN, pat'-t urn. v. a. [patronner, Fr. 
from the noun. ] 


1. To make in imitation of ſomething ; to | 


copy. 


Ay, fuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 


Pattern d by that the poet here deſcribes. Sbalęſp. 


2. To ſerve as an example to be followed. 
＋ Neither ſenſe is now much in uſe. 
When I that cenſure him do ſo offend, 
| Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. Shaksſp. 


pa- FAN, piv-an. 43 J A kind of light trip- 
PAvix, pav'-in. 5 ping dance. Ainſau. 
Paucilegyr, pa-31l'-0-kwy. n. J. [pautile- 

gufum, Lat.] Sparing and rare ſpeech. Di#. 
Pav'cirty, p#-slt-y. 2 5 [paucitas, from e. 
enn, Lat.]! | 
1. Fewneſs; ſmallneſs of number. 


"The multitude of pariſhes, and paucity, of ſchools: 


HA o er. 


In ſuch flender corpuſcles as thoſe of colour, 
may eaſily be conceived a greater paucity of pro- | 
Hoyle. | 


tuberant corpuſcles. | 
- © Socrates well underſtood what he ſaid touching 
the rarity and paucity of friends. os E 
2. Smallneſs of quantity. 

| This paucity of blood is agreeable. to many 


| | other animal, as lizards, frogs, and other fiſhes. | 


Brown's Hulgar Errourt. 


To. 7s PAVE, pr v. . a, Pa vio, Lat. „ 


Fr.)] 
2. To lay with brick or ſtone 3 to floor with | 


_ ſtone. - 
LES Should ſhe 3 down, Yo 
Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 
A take her hence in horrour. Shakeſo. 
Let not the court be paved, for that ftriketh 
25 a 'greab. heat in ſummer, and much cold in 


* *. 4 


3 P F „ 


PAC VER, 


A 
From this cre fame 


l ſee a city of more precious mold, 


With filver pav a, and all divine with geld Dryd. | 


- The ſtreets are "paved with brick or freeſtone. 


Ho / en. 


2. To make a paſſage eaſy. 


. own title. Bacon. 


 P&/VEMENT, PA'v-ment. u. 7 [pavimention, 


Lat.] Stones or bricks laid on the ground; 
ſtone floor. Floor is uſed of ſtone, but 
pavement never of wood. | 
The marble pavement cloſes, he is enter d 
Into his radiant roof... Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt ' gold, 
And pavement ſtars ſeen in the galaxy.  AMilton. 
The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th' e nations leads. 


— 


Adi ſon. | 


The foundation of Roman ways was made of 
rough ſtone joined together with cement; upon 
tis was laid another layer, conſiſting of ſmall 
ſtones and cement, to plane the inequalities of the 


lower ſtratum in which the ſtones of the upper 


pavement were ſixed: for there can be no very dur- 
able pavement, but a double one. Arbuthnet. 


pa, -vuͤr. ? n. ſ. [from pave.] One 

Pa'vixR, pâ-vyür, J who lays with ſtones. 
For thee the ſturdy paver thumps the-ground, 

Whilſt ev'ry ſtroke his lab'ring lungs reſound. Gay. 


PAVvILioN, pa-vil-lyan. 2. /. [ pavillon, Fr.] 


A tent; a temporary or moveable houſe. 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were 
to them a Pavilion, and the flowers to the trees a 
moſaical floor. Sidney. 
| - - She did lie 


In her Pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue. Sbaleſp. 
He, only he, heav' n's blew pavilion ſpreads, 
And on the ocean's dancing billows treads. Sandys. 

| It was uſual for the enemy, when there was a 
king in the field, to demand in what part of the 
camp he reſided, that they might avoid firing upon 
the royal pavilion. Aadiſon. 
5 The glowing fury ſprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. Pope. 


| 79 Pavi' LION, pa- vll -yun. V. a. (from the 
noun.] | ; 


I. To furniſh with tents, 
| Jacob in Mahanaim ſaw 


- 


. The field nt with his guardians bright. 
Milton. | 


2. To be ſheltered by a tent. 
With his batt'ning flocks the careful fan 
Abides pamilion'd on the graſſy plain. 


 PauncH, pantsh. 2. /. [panſe, Fr. panga, 
Span. pantex, Lat.] The belly; the re- 
gion of the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would 

eat hard; Antipater would ſay of him, that he 

was like a ſacrifice, that nothing was left of it but 

the tongue and the fpaunch, Bacon. 

- Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 

With his fat Paunch f fills his new-faſhion'd chair, 


1 


75 


Dryden. 0 
To PAUNCH, pi'ntsh.” vv. a. [from the noun. ] 


To pierce or rip the belly; to exenterate; 


to take out the paunch; to eviſcerate. 
With a lo 


Batter his ſkull, or povach him with a ſtake. Sal. 
Chiron attack d Talthibius with ſach might, 
One 858 had * d the * ee knight. 
Garib. 


one who receives hos 
| Pays, plz. u. ſ. (pauſe, Fr. pauſe, 1 low Lat. 
cdu. | 


1. A ſtop; a place or time of intermiſſion. 
Neither could we ever come to any pauſe, where- 


— F 
. 


$ ++ 1" * 
Fa 4 * 


on to reſt our aſſurance this way. 


* 


It might open and pave a prepared way to his 


Hooker. | | 


| F 
4 - 


% 


2 


— 


| 


F- 


Till wi 


* 


2. To deliberate. 


PAW 


Comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Caſſio following with determin'g ſwor 
To execute upon him; this gentleman ha 
Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his pauſe, 8 
- Some E pauſe and reſpite only I 8 bal, 

my tears I ſhall have quench d my fra 

The puniſhment muſt always be 8 
acted, and the blows by pax/er laid on l e. 
reach the mind, and you perceive the ſi ny 
true ſorrow. 1 

Whilſt thoſe exalted to primeval light, 

Only perceive ſome little pauſe of joys 

In thoſe great moments when their god employ 

Their miniſtry. 

What pauſe from woe, 

brin 

The names of wiſe or great ? 8 

Our diſcourſe is not kept up in converſat 

but falls into more pauſes and intervals than in 4 
neighbouring countries. Aula 

2. Suſpenſe; doubt. | 

Like a man to double bufineſs bound, 

I ſtand in payſe where J ſhall firit begin, 

And both neglect. Shakeſp. Hanis, 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent 5 

of the parts of a diſcourſe. 

He writes with warmth, which uſually nec leds 
method, and thoſe partitions and fauſes which 
men, educated in the ſchools, obſerve, TL, 

4. Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in 
writing thus —. 

A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſick. 

To PAUSE, p4'z. v. u. 

1. To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed; t9 
forbear for a time, uſed both of ſpeech 
and action. 

Tarry ; pauſe a day or two, 

Before you hazard; for, in chuſing wrong, 

Hoſe your company; therefore forbear awhile.Sld, 
Sire me leave to read philoſophy, | 

And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. Sh, 

Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus d. Mi, | 

- As one who in his journey baits at noon, 

Though bent on ſpeed, ſo here th' archangel aui i 

Between a world deſtroy d and worldreſtor'd. Mil. 


what hopes of Ns 


Bear Worceſter to death, and We er non too, 
Other offenders we will pauſe upon. Shale, 
Solyman, pau/ing a little upon the matter, the 
heat of his fury being over, ſuikered himſelf to be 
intreated. _ Vu. 
3. To be intermitted. 
What awe did the flow ſolemn knell inſpire, 
The pealing organ, and the pauſing choir, 
And the laſt words, that duſt to duſt convey'd! 
Tile, 
Pa'UsSER, pMzör. n. . [from pauſe.) He 
who pauſes ; he who deliberates. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the pauſer, reaſon, * Shakeſp. Madel. 


me pd. u. , ( paaven, Welſh] 
The foot of a beaſt of prey. 
One choſe his ground, - 
Whence ruſhing he mightfſureſt ſeize them both, 
5 Grip' d in each paw. Milton's Paradi % Hl. 
Ihe bear, that tears the prey, and when pu- 
ſued, leſt he become a prey, goes back ward into 
his den that the hunter rather miſtakes, than 
finds the way of his pa. Haug. 
Ihe bee and ſerpent know their ſtings, and ibe 
bear the uſe of his Paws. More againſt Atieiſm. 
If lions had been brought up to painting, where 
you have one lion under the feet of a man, you 
ſhould have had twenty men under the pow of 3 
None L Eprangts 
| Fach claims poſſeſſion, 
For. both their faws are faſtened on the prey. Di 
2. Hand. In contempt. 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 2 
And by your paws upon him without . 
To 


* 


e 


. 


1 For which he lately pazon'd his heart. Waller. 
. | She who before had mortgag'd her eſtate, - 
5 And pawn'd the laſt remaining piece of plate. Dryd. 
to One part of the nation is parened to the other, 
a with hardly a poſſibility of being ever redcemed. | 
he AWNBROKER, P@n-bro-kir. n. . [pawn 
1 = broker.) One who lends money upon 
1 I The uſurers or money - changers were a ſort of 
7 2 ſcandalous employment at Rome; thoſe money- 
. (criveners ſeem to have been little better than our 
11 Acbaubnot. 
FAT, pa. v. a. ( paier, Fr. apagar, Span. | 
pacare, Lat. le 1 * e Sp 1 


9 
* 


PAY 


CT a. (from the. noun.]. To 
2 10 foot along the ground. 


when he hears from far 


1 | To 4 
| - draw the 
The fiery courſer, 


: and hopes the promis'd 

—_ ord * 46 | el | Dryden. 

Ib impatient courſer pants in every vein, | 

r Wee ſeems to beat the diſtant plain 3 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs d, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. 

Once, a fiery horſe, pawwing with his hoof, 

ſtruck a hole in my han erchief. 

To Paw, pa. V+ 4. | 

SZ * hot courſer paw'd th Hungarian plain, 

= And adverſe legions ſtood the ſhock in vain. Tic#el. 

J handle roughly. 

28 L Ly: fawn; to flatter. Ainſworth, 
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| ; . Having paws. 1 
2. Broad footed. 4 | 
BS PAWN, pin. 2. / [pand, Dut. pan, Fr.] 
1. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity 
for money borrowed or promiſe made. 
Her oath for love, her honour's pawn. Shakeſp. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not 
take pawns without uſe; or they will look for the 
forfeiture. | | Bacon. 
He retains much of his primitive eſteem, that 
abroad his very word will countervail the bond 
or pawn of another. NCT 
Here's. the very heart, and ſoul, and life- 
blood of Gomez; patuns in abundance, till the 
next bribe helps their huſbands to redeem them. 
E Doe, Spaniſh Frpar. 
3. The ſtate of being pledged. 
3 Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shak. 
Redeem from broking paws theblemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that bides our ſceptre's gilt, Shak. 
. A common man at cheſs. IX 
Heere Ia pawn admire, % 
= That till advancing high'r, 
= At top of all became 
= Another thing and name. 


; Cowley. 
= 7 


Pawn, pin. v. a, [from the noun.] To 


dom'uſed but of pledges given for money. 
Is hold it cowardice a 
To reſt miſtruſtful, where a noble heart | 
Hath patun d an open hand in ſign of love. Shakeſp. 
Let's lead him on with a fine baited delay, till 
he hath pan d his horſes, Sbaleſp. 


. 


vrit this to feel my affection to your honour, Shak, 
Will you thus break your faith? _ 
aun d you none: 4 5 
Ipromis'd you redreſs, 
| TH aten the little blood which I have left, 
To fave the innocent. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
If any thought annoys the gallant youth, | 
"Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 


1. To diſcharge debt. It is applied to debts 


LES ; 1 


lyk: © 


i : ktly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, ; 
| TY _ nn and trembling with delight | 


| Svift. 


| 2 To luke with a drawn ſtroke of the fore | 2. It is oppoſed to borrow. AFR 


Pep, pl d. ad. [from paw.) — | 


Hobel. 


pledge; to give in pledge. It is now ſel- 


I dare pazon down my life for him, that he hath | 
Shakeſp, Henry IV. 


- | PA/YABLE, pà“-Ebl. adj. 


1 


PAV 


You have done enough, and have perform'd | 
A ſaint- like ſorrow ; and indeed paid down - 


More penitence, than done treſpaſs. Shakefp. 
Your ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt; | 
He only liv'd but till he was a man. Shakeſp. | 


She does what ſhe will, ſay what ſhe will, take 
all, pay all. Shaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 
The king and prince 

Then paid their off” rings in a ſacred grove 
To Hercules. | Dryden. 
An hundred talents of ſilver did the children of 
Ammon pay. 
I have peace-offerings with me; this day have 
I aid my vows. Proverbs, vii. 14. 


The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. 
Ep | Pſalms. 
3. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due 
with his money: as, he had paid his 
labourers. TE | 
4. To atone; to make amends by ſuffering : 
with for before the cauſe of payment. 
If this prove true, they'll pay fort. Sbaleſp. 
Bold Prometheus, whoſe untam'd defire 
Rival'd the ſun with his own heav'nly fire, 
Now doom'd the Scythian vulture's endleſs prey, 
Severely pays for animating clay. Roſcommon. 
Men of. parts, who were to act according to 
the reſult of their debates, and often pay for their 
. miſtakes with their heads, found thoſe ſcholaſtick 


of the eleven I paid. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Forty things more, my friends, which you know 
2 „ ? 
For which, or pay me quickly, or Ill pay you. 
= Ben Fonſon. 
6. To reward; to recompenſe. 5 
She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 


diſdain. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
7. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. 
Riches are got by conſuming leſs of foreign 
commodities, than what by commodities or labour 
is paid for. ale. 
It is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheat- 
ing, to be very punctual in paying for what he 
buys; but then every one is aſſured that he does 
not do ſo out of any principle of true honeſty. Law. 
Par, pa“. n. . [from the verb.) Wages ; 
Hire; money given in return for ſervice. 
Come on, brave ſoldiers, doubt not of the day; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of Jarge pay. 
Ihe ſoldier is willing to be converted, for 
there is neither pay nor plunder to be got, L Eftr. 
Money, inſtead of coming over for the pay of 


of thoſe forces called from thence. 

Here only merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope. 
[ patable, F r. from 


Temple. 


pay.) 
1. Due; to 


be paid. 
payable ten days after the ſolemnization. Bacon. 


The farmer rates or compounds the ſums of 
money fayable to her majeſty, for the alienation 


of lands, made without or by licence. Bacon. 
2. Such as there is power to payp : 
Io repay by a return equivalent, is not in every 


one's power; but thanks are a tribute payable by 
the pooreſt. | - South. 


Pa'ypay, pX-dA,:n./. [pay and day.] Day 
on which debts are to be diſcharged, or 
wages paid. | | 


8 3 


upon truſt till next pax. Tocle. 


PA v ER, ph -ür. n. /. [pajeur, Fr. from pay.] 


duty, as well as debts of commerce. 


* 


2 Chronicles, XXvii. 5. 


forms of little uſe to diſcover truth. Locle. 
„„ MW Sy | 
I follow'd me cloſe, and, with a thought, ſeven 


Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with | 


_ + 


the army, has been tranſmitted thither for the pay 


The marriage-money, the princeſs brought, was 


Labourers pay away all their Wages, and live 


] 
q 
ö 
7 


I} 


: 
b 


Pa'y MENT, pà“-mènt. 2. 
1. The act of paying. 


2. The thing 


3. A reward. 


t. Reſpite from war. 


Fi. 


4 again. 8 


All aſſembled here in arms againſt God's Pele. 


PEA 


Pa/YMASTER, pY-mas-tar. . /. [pay and 


maſter.] One who is to pay; one from 
whom wages or reward is received. | 
Howſoe ver they may bear fail for a time, yet 
are they ſo ſure paymaſters in the end, that few 
have held out their lives ſafely. Hayward. 
If we deſire that God ſhould approve us, it is a 
ſign we do his work, and expect him our pay- 
maſter. Taylor. 
. [from pay.] 


Perſons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are 
leſs envied, for their fortune ſeemeth but due unto 
them ; and no man envieth the payment of a debt. 

| Bacon. 
given in diſcharge of debt or 
promiſe. | : 15 

Thy huſband commits his body 

To painful labour both by ſea and land, 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience; - | 
Too little payment for ſo great a debt.  Sha#2/þ. 


| Give her an hundred marks, 
—An hundred marks! by this light Ill ha“ more. 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. Shateſp. 
The wages that fin bargains with thg ſinner, 
are life, pleaſure, and profit ; but the wages it pays 
him with, are death, torment, and deſtruction : he 
that would underſtand the falſehood and deceit of 
ſin thoroughly, muſt compare its promiſes and its 
payments together. | | South. 


4. Chaſtiſement ; ſound beating. Ainſworth, 
To PaysR, piz'. v. x. [Uſed by Spenſer for 


poiſe.) To balance. | 
Ne was it iſland then, ne was it pays'd 


* 


weighs. | | 
To manage this coinage, porters bear the tin, 
fayzers weigh it, a ſteward, comptroller and re- 

_ ceiver keep the account. | Carew. 
PEA, p&. u. ſ. [piſum, Lat, pira, Sax. pois, 
A ea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of 

his empalement riſes the pointal, which becomes 
a long pod full of roundiſh ſeeds; the ſtalks are 
fiſtulous and weak, and ſeem to perforate the leaves 
by which they are embraced; the other leaves 
grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in a ten- 
dril. The ſpecies are ſixteen: 1: The greater 
garden pea, with white flowers and fruit. 2. Hot- 
ſpur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 4. French dwarf pea. 
5. Pea with an eſculent huſk. 6. Sickle pea. 
7. Common white pea. 8. Green rouncival ea. 
9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. II. Roſe 

| fea, 12. Spaniſh moretto pea. 13. Marrow- 
fat or Dutch admiral pea. 14. Union pea, 15. 
Sea pea. ' 16. Pig þea- 3 — — Miller. 
PEACE, pë's. 2. /- paix, Fr. gar, Lat.] 


PA/YSER, pA'-zor. 7. /. {for poiſer.] One that 


* 


W 


- Preſerve us in peace; ſo preſerve us in peace, 
that war may be always more odious to us than 
neceſſity. | oe INS 5 i ANy- 
Ihe Dane and Swede, rous'd up to fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wiſe conduct of her pious arms; , 
Soon as her fleets appear, their terrours ceaſe, _ 
And all the northern world les huſh'd in peace. 
2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances. 6 + 
The king gave judgment againſt Warren, and 
commanded that Sherborn ſhould hold his land in 
e,, as ei aeohd 


— 


o 


3. Reſt from any commotion. 2 
4. Stilneſs from riots or tumults. 
Keep 


Faw A 7 
Feace upon your lives; he dies that ſtrikes 


One that pays. 


$4 


| 


- though now a man of peace. + 


Amid the ocean waves, but all was deſolate. Sen. | 


and the king's, we charge you to repair to your 
_ dwelling places. e mp4 4314 Shals/p. TS 


Shallow, vou have yourſelf been a'great fighter... 
ITS Ae Sa. . * 


A es. © PEA 
5, Reconciliation of differences. Theſe men are peaceable,therefore let them dwell PeA'/cock, SRI n. J. [paþa, Sax. hom, 
1 


” 


Let him make peace with me, Iſalab, xxvii. 5. in the land and trade. Gengfis, xxxiv. 21. Lat.] Of this word the etymology i 
6. A ate not hoſt, Ct 5 | Pea/ceaBLenESs, pe- Abl-nls. =. / (from known: Perhaps it 18 peak cock, from 
Ik I have rewarded evil unto him that was at | aceable.] Quietneſs ; diſpoſition to peace. tuft of feathers on its_ head ; the 
peace with me, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul. | e in us all thoſe precious fruits of ts, women being an ancient ornament . if it 
5 . Eſalm vii. 4. juſtice, and charity, and peaceableneſs, and bowels be not rather a corruption of heauc F 
. be two falſe peacer or unities : the one of mercy toward all others. Hammond Fundam. from _ ang P luſtre of its ſpavgled 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance, Bacon, | ; In. | cable. ram. ow! eminent Tor the bea 
3 Reſt ; quiet ; ar rw ; Feedom from ter- unn e . his feathers, and particularly of his s 
rour; heavenly reſt. ; Es 15 wg Wor hea bins collard IN Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while; 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us | In nich He 4-54 made ripe for death by eld And, like a peacock, ſweep along histail, 8d 
2 „ Ü money! ” 4 af 6 A it 2 e eee A : The birds that are hardeſt to be drawn, 1 
| —Peace be with us, left we be heavier! Sbateſp. en og nk une ble Tu Le? tame birds; as cock, turky-cock and peace 
1 g : o geaccably the ſame long time did weld.Spenſer. | | 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou ſhalt not die. ich dommotion | | | Peachon, 
| Roe | Judges, vi. 23. a b- OY . A og is: e. The peacock, not at thy command, aſſume, 
1 I be God of hope fill you with all joy and peace Ahe ce ot power was p 4 4 F His glorious train; nor oſtrich her rare plumg, 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans. Pilifratus could. never have. go a 8 £ 22 | | | 
Religion directs us rather to ſecure inward peace 3 Wu 1 6. ne Ty wo 
than outward eaſe, to be more careful to avoid 3* Without diſturbance. 


; on : Th f Death do make him grin; ; 
everlaſting torment than light afflitions. Tillotſon. Diſturb hint not, | 3 paſs þ 3 Sbaleſp. PEA HEN, p&-hen. n. ſ. [pra and hen 3 


* a=] a 1 21 


FRE 
The peacoct's plumes thy tackle muſt not 1 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the ſable's tail. < o 


. l | ; pavg 
1 be e . 8 er [ peace an d full) | ; Lat.] _ wo of the Peacock. | 
No, I will ſpeak as liberal as the air. Shakeſp. | 1+ _ ; not in war: a poetical word. | EAK, pe K. 7, - Peac, Sax. Pigue, pic, Fr.] 
In an examination, a freed ſervant, who had That rouz d the Tyrrhene realm with loud x. The top of a hill or eminence. 
much power with Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt alarms, f Thy ſiſter ſeck, 


all the words: and, amongſt other things, he aſked And peaceful Italy involv'd in arms. Dryden. Or on Meander's bank or Latmus' peat, Pri, 
in ſcorn one of the examinates, who was a freed | 2» Pacifickx; mil. . Any thing acuminated. 

ſervant of Scribonianus; I pray, Sir, if Scribo- | As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt ; | 3+- The riſing forepart of a head-drefs, 
niaaus had been emperor, what would you have And thus with peaceful words uprais d her ſoon. To Peak, p&k. v. n. [ pequeno, Span, lint, 


done? he anſwered, I would have ſtood behind | Milion. ; . 
his ch No an d held my þe ace, a : Bacon. The peaceful power that governs love repairs, b eee or Vary ee _ N Fans = has 
She ſaid, and held her peace: Aneas went To feaſt upon ſoft vows and filent pray'rs. Dryden. man has a ſhar "Ag Falſtaff d eres 
Sad from the cave. | Dryden. 3« Undiſturbed ; till ; ſecure. | 5 * 1 Gan 7 1 
9. In law.] That general ſecurity and quiet | Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjects cries, this Obſervation, a fickl 7 e 1 
which the king warrants to his ſubjeQs, | Nor faw diſplear'd the peazeful cottage rife. Pope. | real or grow acuminated, from 5 ke b | 
and of which he therefore avenges the | PeAa'CEFULLY, pe's-ful-y. adv. [from peace- | To look ſickl ; 8 
violation; every forcible injury is a breach | ful.) 4 | ö — 7 Sy 
Ml | | : : 6. Weary ſe'nnights, nine times nine, | 
of the king's peace. | ; I. Without war. 3 | „ee Seng. M7 
Pack, pes. interjection. A word com- | 2. Quiety ; without diſturbance. „ ww drs * 15 4 acbdl, 
ag lee e. 1 e e“ Wee eee me ge, | *: To makes mean figure; to fc 
Peace ] fear, thou comeſt too late, when already 5 And far from heav'n quiet poſſeſſion kept. Dryden. Like 3 1 is Son f 5 1 7 a 1 
the arm is taken, , | Sidney. | 3. Mildly ; gently. 8 rer I 
NN OST oo'l | PeA'cpFuLnESs, pe's-fül- nis. n. /. [from | The prating cornuto her huſband, dwelling uz 
re Ln l e 2 ya wo | peaceful.) Quiet; freedom from war or ee Nerd of jealouſy, comes me in the in- 
Nn rage reader, e vob . | diſturbance. e b T our encounter... Sb 
eee e pe's-ma-ktr, u. / [peace and pg, pe I. u. /. [Perhaps from elle, pl: 
Baut peace, I muſt not quarrel with the will meter.) One Aha recpnciles differences. | itxmpana.] | 


Peace, good queen; ; 


of higheſt diſpenſation. — Milton's Agoniftes. r. A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds : as of bell 


: And whet not on theſe too too furious peers, | 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou, deep | | thunder, camon, loud inſtruments. 
13 5 5 ö For dleſſed are * 7 8 FAR Shakgp. „ Were ſaluted by the way, with a fair pul 
Said then th* omnific word. Milton. | 5 3 of artillery from the tower. aua. 
5 I prythee peace / | Thoſe we profeſs, pegcemaber , friends, oo | The breach of faith cannot be ſo Fe er · 


3 Perhaps the thinks they are too near of blood. Dryd. | 5 | 1; preſſed, as in that it ſhall be the laſt pea/ to cal 
PEA'CE- OFFERING) pe 8- Of- für- ring. n. /. [peace PEACEPA gag ppt. 7 [peace 3 the judgments of God upon men. Bacon's Kſch. 
and 9fer.] Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or ck hy Diſmiſſed from the world inn Woods of oranges will ſmell into the ſea 7 
gift offered to God for atonement and re- Ce. 255 f | haps twenty miles; but what is that, ſince a þ 
9 for a crime or offence.  - N 8 ee ould bent the Tervice of 12+ dead. | of ordnance wilt do as much, which moved u 


> * . .n | To ſing a requiem, and ſuch reſt to her r Baan. 
A Reinee of poorer eferng »¼ | OE Pt rouſe their ep; 
Pex'ceABLE, pEs-1bl. adj. [from peace} | PEACH, pé'tsh. u. J lpeſebe, Fr. malum per- Then all thy ſaints aſſembled, thou ſhalt judge 
- © Free from war; free from tumult. 9 | ficum, Lat.] A tree and fruit. : ; Bad men and angels, Milton's Paradiſe Regaingl, 


The reformation of England f cedin | September is drawn with a chearful counte- | I myſelf, 
a a peareable —.— by ding it e { nance: in his left hand a handful of millet, withal | Vanquiſh'd with a pea! of words, O weakneſs! 


; 3 8 | . carrying a cornucopiæ of ripe peaches, pears, and | Give up my fort of filence to a woman. Millan. 
, „ undiſturbe. 8826 pomegranates. . Peacham. | From the Moors camp the noiſe grows loude 
The laws were firſt intended for the reſorma -- The ſunny, wall | ſtill ; | _ 


tion of abuſes and praceable continuance of the | Preſents the downy peach. —Thomfon's Autumn, |  Peals of ſhouts that rend the heav'ns, Dd. 


ybjeR, | - Spenſer. | To PEACH, pets. v. n. {Corrupted from | Oh! for a peal of thunder that would make | 
n hy 25 Philo, untouch'd an my peaceable mel, I impeach.] To accuſe of ſome crime. | Earth, fea, and air, and heaven and Cato tremble: 
Nor take it amiſs, that ſo little I heed thee; © Ik you talk of peaching, PH peach firſt, and fee | Addiſata 


___ I've no envy to thee, and ſome love to myſelf, whoſe oath will be believed; Ill trounce you, Dryd. Zo It Is Once uſed by Shakeſpeare for a la 
Ihen why ſhould I anſwer ; fince firſt I muſt read | PEACH-COLOURED, pCtsh-kfil-lird. adj. dull noiſe, but im roperly. 1 
the | -_ - Prior. [peach and colour.) Of a colour like a nedch. Fes Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 


1 c a}. a. ee we a Inca oa DOea» wo wo oa +». „ od inin. ad as ne dE oe CC... 2 1 


£ / ee. "Is * 9 g 5 ; ; ſl 2 4 
3. Not violent; not bloody. One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the ſuit of | The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums, . 


6 Hoody. e e Mx. IO wit 

8 * 1 Chaldeaus flattered both Cæſar and Pompey Mir, Threepile the mercer, for fome four ſuits of Flath rung night's yawning pea!, there ſhall he | 
| With long lives and a happy and peaceable death; prach-coloured: ſattin, which now peaches hima a done ; | | 
7 both Which fell out extremely contrarꝝ. 851 Hale. | beggar. | | Shakeſþ. Meaſure for Meaſure. A deed of dreadful note. Sbaleſp. Mackeil. — vg 


"a W J not turbulent. Piachick, pel-tshlk. 1. / [peg and chick.) |, To PEAL, pel. v. n, [from the nous, ] 19 
* * The molt 7 | 


„ eaceable way for you, if you do take The chicken of a peacock. ALE ; play ſolemnly and loud. 
. -- Athich, is tc let king ſhow higalell, and ſteal aut of | Doss the ſyivellivg geabich think to, make. 4 1 the pealing organ blow - | 
| Your company. Har W 8 . Nola. | cuckold of me? .. e Saxthern. l To. the fulkvoic'dquire below, . i 


g 


4 wa 
* © Ss wo F 
* 7 
x + 4 


aka ind anthems IM; EEE 

* may, 227 . r mine car, / | 

Diſſol into 

And 7 heavn r N mine eyes. Milton. 
The # organ, and the pauſing choir ; 


# coling to 75875 cohvey d. 
And oy * words, thar 173 | 7 


PEA of. v. 4. oh 1 7 8 n 
4 I To ae with noiſe. 2 955 
3 Nor was his ear ef 3 1 
With noiſes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona 
— » ftorms, © | 
| Ul her batr'ring engines, bent to ta: 
—— pie city. Milton's Paradiſe 250. 


F | with ſome agitation' : as, to peal 
_ 7 To fiir is when it boils to ſtir the liquor 


t g 42 
therein with a ladle. 4infworth. | 


If PEAR, pit. 1. J. I poire, Fr. pyrums Lat.] 
| The ſpecies are eighty-four : : 1. Little muſk 
r, commonly called the * ſupreme. 2. The 
Chio pre commonly called the little baſtard muſk 
bear. 3 The haſting Pear, commonly called the 
green c 
ett. The little muſcat. 6. The 
pe. 55 Abe Windſor pear. 8. The orange 
10. The little blanket 
12. The 


= melle 
Fo — 9. Great blanket. 
= Pear. 11. Long ſtalked blanket Pear. 


"muſk drone peur. IS. The green orange pear. 
16. Caſſolette. 17. The Magdalene pear. 18. 
= The great onion pear, 19. The Auguſt muſcat. | 
20. The roſe fear. 21. The perfumed pear. 
: 22. The ſummer bon chretien, or good chriſtian. | 
24. Roſe water pear. 25. The 
26. The ruſſelet fear. 27. The 
prince's pear. 28. The great mouth water Pear. 
29. Summer burgamot. 30. The Autumn bur- 
gamot. zr. The Swiſs burgamot. 32. The red 
butter pear. 33. The dean's ear. 34. The 


23. Salviati. 
choaky pear. 


Vater pear. 35. The white and grey monſieur 
=  ſohn. 36. The flowered muſcat. 37. The vine 
fear. 38. Rouſleline pear. 
fear. 40. The green ſugar pear. 41. The mar- 
wis s Pear. 
e virgin of Xantonee. 43. Le Beſidery; it is 
ſo called from Heri, which is a foreſt in Bretagne 
between Bennes and Nantz, where this pear was 
found. 44. The craſane, or burgamot craſane; 
it is alſo called the flat butter Pear. 45. The 
lanſac, or dauphin pear. 46. The dry martin. 
47. The villain of Anjou; it is alſo called the 
tulip pear and the great orange. 48. The large 
ſtalked pear. 49. The Amadot pear, 50. Little 
lard fear, 51. The good Lewis Pear. 52. The 


= Colmar pear; it is alſo called the manna pear and | 


the late burgamot. 53. The winter long green 
fear, or the landry wilding. 54. La virgoule, 
or Ia virgoleuſe. 55. Poire d' Ambrette; this is 
| fo called from its muſky flavour, which reſembles. 
the ſmell of the ſweet ſultan flower, which is 
called Ambrette in France. 56. The winter 
thorn pear. 
unknown of la Fare; it being firſt diſcovered up- 
on the banks of a river called by that name in the 
pariſh of St. Germain. 58. The St. Auguſtine. 
$9. The Spaniſh bon chretien. - 
fear,” 61. The wilding of Caſſoy, a foreſt in 
Brittany; where it was diſcovered, 


it is alſo called the muſk orange pear in ſome 
places, 64. The winter roſſelet. 65. The gate 
ns this was diſcovered in the province of 
oitou, where it was much eſteemed. 66. Ber- 
gamotte Bugi: 
mot. 67. The winter bon chretien pear. 68. 
Catillac or cadillac. 69. La paſtourelle. 50. The 
ble flowering pear, 71. St. Martial; it is 
alſo called the angelic pear." 72. The wilding of 
Nam 73. Carmelite. 74. The union 
7 The fine preſent; 

77 · * rouſſelet de 


39. The knave's | 


| 


chiſſel. 4. The red muſcadelle ; it is alſo | 


42. The burnt cat; it is alſo called 


h as 
r PeEA'RLY, perl-y. adj. (from pearl. 1 ck; 


Reims. 78. The ſummer thorn Pear. 


© tulip pear. 


1. A long pole for various uſes. 


' PEARL, perl“. u. /. [perle, Fr. perla, Span. | 


ſkinleſs pear. 13. The muſk robin pear, 14. The | 


long green pear ; it is called the Autumn month- 


60. The pound | 


62. The 
Martin pear. 63. The winter citron fear ; 


it is alſo called the Faſter burga- | 


+ PEA 
79. The 
egg fear; ſo called from the figure of its fruit, 
which is. ſhaped like an egg 80. The orange 
81. La manſuette. © 82. The Ger- 
man muſcat. 83. The Holland burgamot. 84. 
The pear of Naples. | Miller. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till 
I wereas creſt fallen as a dried pear. Sbaleſp. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man, of 
a choleric aſpect, upon his arm a baſket of pears, | 
plums, and apples. Peacham. 
; The juicy r No 

Lies in a ſoft profuſion ſcatter'd round. Thomſon. 

rains pertsh'. =. J. [pertica, Lat ] | 


2. A kind of fiſh. WON 5 
| PEARCH-STONE, pertsh/-stdn, n. ,. (from 
pearch and flone.] A ſort of ſtone, 


ſuppoſed by Salmaſſus to come from 
ſpherula, Lat. L: 


gems by our Jewellers, are but a diftemper | 
in the creature that produces them: the 
fiſh in which pearls are moſt frequently | 


found is the Eaſt Indian berbes or pearl | 


oyſter : others are found to produce pearls; 
as the common oyſter, the muſcle, and 
are ſuperior to all: ſome earls have been 

they increaſe in ſize, they are leſs Frequent 
and more valued : the true ſhape 


pearl is a perfect round; but. ſome of a 
conſiderable ſize are of the ſhape of a pear, 


and ſerve for ear-rings.. Hill. 
3 Hour: julep was made of a diſtilled milk, 


Flow'rs purfled, blue and Rob thy | 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery - 
Buckled below fair knighthood' s bending knee. 
| Shakeſp. 
Cataracts pearl-coloured, and thoſe of the co- | 
lour of burniſhed iron, are . proper to 
endure the needle. Sharp. 
2. [Poetically.) Any thing round and 9725 
as a drop. 
Dropping Uquid Nerd, 
Before the cruel queen, the lady and the gir! 
Upon their tender knees begg'd mercy. Drayton. 
PEARL, perl. n. /. lalbugo, Lat.] A white 
ſpeck or film growing on the eye. Ainfw. 
PEA'RLED, per“ -did. ad]. [from 286 ] 
Adorned or ſet with pearls. . ' 
The water nymphs - | : 
Held up their pearled wriſts, and took her i in, 
Bear ing her ſtraight to aged Nereus' hall. Milton. 


PR ARNLE VE D, perl'-id. adj. [pearl and 96) 


Having a ſpeck in the eye. | [| 


74 a 


PeA'RLGRASS, pèrl-gräs. 51 7a 
| PEA'RLPLANT, perl-plant. & „ fon 2 | 


PEA'RLWORT, perV-wart. 


1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls, | 
Some in their pearly ſhells at caſe, attend 
Moiſt nutriment. _ Milton' 5 Paned; Ye: 255 
2. Reſembling pearls. 5 
Which when ſhe heard, full pearly floods. 725 
I in her eyes might vie wp. Drayton, 
Tris ſweet the bluſhing morn to vier, 
And plains adorn'd with pearly dew. . Dryden. 
For what the day deyours, the nightly. dew 


Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 


Another was inveſted with a pearly ſhell, hav- 
ing the futures finely Wee upon its ſurface. 
.' Wodward. 
Prana, per- ma- n. 3. / An apple. 
Pearmain i is an wa 80 = well known fruit. 
Mortimer. 


PAK TRER, bk n. /. [pear and tree. 


Load tree that * 9 


0 f | 
I. Pearls, though eſteemed o the number of | "© whit they could make h ea F l twelve thou 


various other kinds; but the Indian pearls | 
known of the fize of a pigeon's egg; as 


the | 


17 


PEB 


The frartree criticks will have to boriow his 
name of ig fire. Bacon. 
PEASANT, pez'-zEnt. n. ＋ [paiſant, Fr.] 
A hind; one whoſe buſineſs is rural labour. 
le holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which, he faith, is the life of a peaſant 
or churl. Spenſer. 
I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
5 | Shakeſp. 
The poor peaſants in the Alpine countries, di- 
vertiſed themſelves in the fields, and after their 
labour, would be lively and briſk. Brown's Travels. 
Tis difficult for us, who, are bred up with the 
ſame infirmities about us with which we were 
born, to raiſe our thoughts and imaginations to 
thoſe intellectual perfections that attended our 
nature in the time of innocence; as it is for a pea- 
ant bred up in the obſcurities of a cottage, ro 
fancy in his mind the unſeen ſplendours of a 
court. South, 
The citizens bring two thouſand men, with 


- ſand peaſants. 
'PEA'SANTRY, pez 2467 
ruſticks; country people. 


| Addi ſon.” 
1. J. Peaſants ; ö 


. How. much low peaſantty would then be gleaned 
From the true ſeed of honour? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff ? Shakeſp. Merch. Venice. 

The peaſantry in France, under a much heavier 


bourers of England of the reformed religion, un- 
derſtood it much better than thoſe of a higher 
condition among us. Tocte. 


I ſaw a green caterpillar as big ab a ſmall peaſ- 
80 | Walton. 
As ufa once l pluck'd, I chape'd eee 
One that was cloſely fill'd with three times three. 


| PzASE, pez. 1. f. [ Pea, when it is mentioned 
28 A, 4ingle body, makes peas; but when 
ſpoken of collectively, as food or a ſpecies, 
it is called peaſe, anciently pcaſon; pira, Sax. 
pois, Fr. piſo, Ital. piſum, Lat.] Food of 
peaſe. 
Sowe-pea/vn and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who ſoweth them ſooner, he enn too ſoone. 


| Tuſſar. 
e . of any aromatic parts, are mild 


and demulcent ; but, being full of aerial parti- 


| cles, are flatulent. T7  Arbuthnet. 
f pe t · u. . A ſpecies of turf uſed for 
re. 

Turf and peat, and cowſheards, are cheap fuels - 
and laſt long. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Carew, in his ſurvey of Cornwall, mentions. 
nuts found in peat earth two miles eaſt of St, 


Michael's. Woodwarg. 


=y * —— 


fondling; a darling; a dear play things It 
is now commonly called pet. 


A pretty peat / it is beſt put finger in the EYE. | 


An ſhe knew 22 Shakeſp. Taming of the Sbrew. 
| A citizen and his wife 
Both riding on one horſe, upon the wax 
I overtook; the wench a pretty peat. 

 PE'BBLE, p&b'l.- 5 

PE BBLEST ONE, pebl-stön. F . HY 
 [pzbolreana, Sax.) A ſtone diſtinct from 

Hints, being not in layers, but in one ho- 


many colours. Popularly a ſmall ſt 

1 Through the md of of ran hay” ON 
which did both hold the eye open with her azure 
ſtreams, and yet ſeek to cloſe the eye wich the 
pur ling noile i it made - np * * it rau 


over. 


| 


2 


22 | Sidney. {; 
e | 3 


How many then ſhould cover, 8 ſland bare? | 


- preſſure of want and poverty than the day-la- 


PE A SCOD, pèlz-kòôd. ? 1. ſ. [pea, cod and 
PEA'SHELL, pe- sel. Hef ] The huſk that 
contains peas. 
Thou art a ſheal'd beat Shakeſp. King Lear. 


I o'er the door the ſpell in ſecret laid. Gay. 


Pear, pet. n./. [from petit, Fr. A little - 
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mogeneous maſs, though ſometimes of _ 
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The kiln and che eee Wen, x. The fourth part of a bunt. [ PECUTIAR, pi-ki'-lybr. ag; 
DI . ny to carry any weapon, Burn our vellels, like a ne, NEST Is | from pecalium, Lat. pecule, Fr e, 
- _ Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble-flonce. Shak. Seal d peck or buſhel, for being true. Hudibras. | 1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one wiv 
a 8 of that delivered ſuch a ſhower To gray! hill LI abc, ſome W Ha 4 — Hs exctukion of others, 3 Vith 
of pebble I was fain to draw mine | W cover with the a agree ir William T 
; 1 th. ny; Sbalgſp. QA WO the lime, and then they ſpread them. word humour is eculiar to r the 


” 


You may ſee pebbles gathered together, and a Mortimer a Hyſtandry. but not that the thing itſelf is pn PE 
cruſt of cement between them, as hard as the He dove about his turnips a cart; Engliſh, becauſe the contrary may be found to the 
ue. | | Bacon. "And from the ſame A ſold 7 ol . many N Italian, and French producing 

e ee f Goa 
2 Ew Fe mor d 4 ongb the leaves your Toe . The only ſacred hymns x are that chiigs, 


i delay; _ Her * was fo Tal, n SEE anity hath peculiar unto itſelf, t 
And fountains o'er the geh 72555 our ſtay.Dr3d. | Would not lay on which they did bring; EAT IN ow too of 2 and of ade, e we 
Another body, that th on reſemblance | lt was too wide a pecb; | "*wherewith as we ſerve Gad, fo the Jen M long 
of an ordinary pebble, Hall yield a metallic and | It look'd like the great collar juſt þ | $ likewiſe 
P n e pẽb⸗ Erl 2 5 About our young colt's nec. Sueling, We. ee nation to ſelect ods 
E'BBLE-CRYSTAL, -kris-t&1. u. : FF ; 
The cryſtal, in form of nodules, is found lodged [fo PECK, ek. v. a. Lerner, Fr GK [ the reſt, of whom to be invok' d. Ma 


e and duration being ideas that ha 
in the earth ſtrata left in a train by the water de- ] par Ve ſos 
| parting at the concluſion of the de uge : this ſort, 1. To firike with the beak as a bird. 


. To pick up food with the beak. 
ney b che lapidaries pebble=cryſtal, is in ſhape So 
17 


| thing very abſtruſe and pecutiar in their nature le 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, I fer their illuſtration 
' 


comparing them one with another may be of uf 


Lich 
rregular ward, | walk pecking by his ſid Particular; ne 1 ; ; 
we BBLED, pEbl'd. a [from pebble. ]Sprinkted She, A 1 Dryden. 3. Sha liar, Ds Fein 3 B 
or abounding with pebbles. I Can any thing be more e ſurpriſing, than to con- Proper. 
This bank Tair ſpreading i in a pebbled vg 8. 5 fider Cicero obſerving, with a religious attention, I neither fear, nor will provoke the war; 


after what manner the. chickens pected the grains My fate is Juno's moſt peculiar 
kt Sb-blß. adj. [from Sebble.] Full | FC ENS” oh Kae. prcb- Las, pad Ay . ., 1 


ble. . To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument. 1. The property; the excluſiv 
er bibulous above 1 fee the ſands, = | 3 With a pick-ax o 195 about ſixteen inches By 1 oF reflection, they n 
TH pebbly gravel next. Thomſon. long, ſharpened at the one end to peck, and flat- | Their ſmall peculiar. Milton's Paradiſ: Ly. 
PECCABI'LITYs p&-k4-bil'-it-$. 1. J. [from headed at the other to drive little iron wedges to Revenge is ſo abſolutely the peculiar of Hear, 
eee 1 le.] State of being ſubſect to ſin. cleave rocks. Core Survey of Cornwall. that no conſideration whatever can impower tien 
5 urged 5 1 . 4. To! ſtrike; to ſhake DONE. BL 7 22 beſt men to aſſume the execution of it. Sad. 
X wo contra ions, both inveterate enemies omethin 
| fenders; if this be of force in fin, where the con- 7 bol our church. 85 they are perpetually pecking 8 ablcinded from the ordinary 


currence of the will renders the perſon more in- and ſtriking at with the fame malice, ' South, 


Certain peculiars there are, ſome appertainino tg 
excuſable, it will ſurely hold much more in bare | A will make head againſt a ene che di , PPertaining to 
| | ities of the cathedral church 
error which is purely involuntary. Decay of Piety. my, w er mankind lie pecking at one another, 2 FO PHP e had 2 

0 PECCABLR, pEk'- keEbl. adj. [from þecco, | til} they are torn to pieces, VS % L' Eftr ange. — Sen exempt from the juriſdiction of 


Lat.] Liable 11 8 . 1 5 5. The wing paſſage is | ior more. the biſhops. Ly, 
PEccADrLL6; * — 10 Spani properly written to ick, to tho | PecuLia/rITY, p&-kii-lyar'4 
-ku-ly 1-5. u. /. (from 
"He; 246 136 171 7 3-04 fault 1 A flight - ag. b o* th' rail, Pl 6 you 12 7 pales pecn liar.) P i rtic ulari ty; fom ethivg Fund 
Heitieaiis thoſe little vices, which we call follies | px CKER, plk-Küör. 2 he”, [from peck} only in one. 


and the defects of the human underſtanding, or 1. One that 8 an author pofleſſed any diſtinguiſhing nab 


| "a aa ſtyle or peculiarity of thinking, there would - 
at moſt the pecradiller of life, rather than the tra- 2. A kind of bird: as, the wood ere 1 main in ts leaſt Tacceſoful ines ſome few 
3 which men are hurried by _ 4 | The titmouſe and the peckers hungry brood, |} - tokens whereby to diſcover him. - Swiſh 
40 DS. ryaen "A * ** ſtain d 1 Jood. | | 
Tis low ebb with his accuſers, when ſuch per- n _— | go: Dryden. PECU'LIARLY, PE-kii er. | adv. [from 
aue, ancheſe are nes well the charge. | peculiar.) 


Atterbury,. Pr cxLtD, pad. ach. [corrupted from | x, Particularly ; fingly. 


l kled: tted ; varied with ſpots. 
1 — enz Pik. xin- . Ns F; [from Peccant. ] 5 K 28 __ 3 ——. — * That i is peculiarly the effect of the ſun Wan 
50 dune ed Pectr'!: a -th-nal. 1. /. {from Pecten, 2. In à manner not common to others. 
Apply 17 HONOR without any eceding eva- ih | #» 
00, becauſe the diſeaſe ny pre its original Lat. a comb. Thus Tivy boaſts this beaſt peculiarly her owl. 


There are other fiſhes whoſe eyes regard the | Draytm, 
1 * yr eng pats A if ng Ct] heavens, as plain and cartilaginous fiſhes, as pec- | When his danger encreaſed, he then _ 
N pE CC ANT EK. kent. a/ L eccan 7 Fr tinals, or ſuch as have their bones made later ally! ; as ro pray peculiarly 1 for him, ; 

| , 5 * Peccant, Fr.] like a comb. „. PECU'NIARY, p&-kir -nyer-y. adj. N 


| Brow 
i. Guilty ape” ITY | PE'CTINATED, pak. . tig. adj. [from bec- _ arms, from pecunia, Lat. pecuniaire, Fr. 


eee ten.] Standing 5588 8 n deren like the 1. Relating to money. 
| wy judgments how with mankind I procee d; | 1 - a 2 6 15 4 ag? 4 Their impoſtures delude not 8 * 
a i I0 ſit cro or with our ngers is | niary def dati but the irreparable deceit 
As kow with peccaut angels late they faw. Milton. bel, in necounted bads Brown's # algan. Errours. . * ox efraudations, bu p 


hes parry Sid de age ' PECTINA'/T1ON, pok-ti-ni-shtin. EM "a The 2. Conſiſting of money. 


8 ; te of bei inated. | Pain of infamy is a ſeverer uniſhment upon 
2 W . e 1 . Mt. a0 A rg +:Siketionof this fingerswas F< mens Warane than a my mul, aun, 
2. a ffehſiv an hieroglyphic ef impedithent. © Brown, | he injured perſon might take a ferien 
. a 25 1 ok heh Ris chilly P&*'CTORAL, pe k“ tür- i. ad. [from petiorals, | _ mul& by way of atonement. hy 
ſedi in medical writers. 4 , Lat. ] Belonging to the breaſt. | Pep, ped”. u. /. {commonly pronounced . 
Wh laxatives preſerve your body ſwunl, Being tronbled' with cough, peclbralt were | 1. A ſmall packſaddle. A ped is much ſho 
| And purge the pttcant huniburs that Fran 0 * A preiid and ne was thereby relieved; Wieman. than a pannel, and is raiſed before al 
Suck as have the bile pzceant or deficient - are Pr; CTORAL, PEk'*thr-E1, 1. 10 UpeBorate, Lat. behind, and ſerves for ſmall burdens. op 

cee ve by bittere, which are a ſort of ſublidiary | "peftoral, Fr. 1 A breaſt-Plate. i A pannel and wanty, packſaddle and fei. 
|» Fall” | eee Pe/cuLaTe, pe Kü t. . / L pecu- 2. A baſket; a hamper. TR 
455 8 l bud ; deficient ;_uufor! | EECDLA Moxe 100 n at, Lat 3 A kak j Sky wicker ped, wherein 22 


2152 Be r * P. 5 70 pa 1 Oey, 55 Pn DAGO elt, . Ee Fo 445 1 ＋ 
n 7 7 trom Poe, or thaps | PECULA Rn -ki-1&-thr..z../, agar, 5 Ms or belon 
come 1 OT TTY Tg 5 1 25 b ' PE/DAGOGUL 


* 


3 


eee 


K 5 


UB, pltdbgdg. » 
2xDAGOO 


Ad poverty- 1 
i -da-g 2. [naa- 
Eos e 55 1 To teac! with 
es. | 
6 fu — ai younger tiles, © | 
- Whom Dryden podegogues at Will's: 


I Pe 1979 3. [padalic, Lat. pedaless 
F * 


A. „ Ah © © © 


F 


7 1 D 5 


710 „ rug and NN One 
ho feaohes boys; F ſhoghmaſter z à pe- 


e but curſe the barren chair, N 
uy him who hang'd himſelf for mere deſpair 


MY ever cou'd be meant to tie | | 
= 23 wits, like you and I. 1 
W p:'p460GY, p5d-diigdg-5+ 1. J. [matayange.) 


Prior. 


diſciphne. 


to 
pe old ſabbath appertained to the pedagogy and | 


rudim £ the law; and therefore when the 
eat me came and "fulfilled all that was pre- 
KT by it, it then ceaſed. White. 


the 

ie AG de above the pedagogy of Mofes's rod 

= the diſcipline of types, God thought fit to diſ- 
y the fubſtance without the ſhadow. South's Serm. 


Prov, p#-dH, adj. [pedalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a foot. Dia. 


Fr.] large pipes of an organ: ſo 
called becauſe Hayes upon and opt with 
the foot. | Did. 


Prosasous, pe- dꝭ· ads. adj. [pedaneus, | 
Lat.] Going on foot. Did. 


PEDANT, ped-dent. 7. ＋. Uprdant Fr.] 
1. A ſchoolmaſter. 
A pedant that keeps a ſchool i th* church. Sbal. 
The boy who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 


To his proud pales, or declin'd z noun. Dryden. | | 
1 1 man vain of low knowledge; a man 


_ awkwardly oſtentatious of his literature. 
' The fedam can hear nothing but in favour of 
the conceits he is amorous of. 


it over. Addiſon. | 
In learning let a nymph delight. | 
The pedant gets a miſtreſs by*t. Swift. 


Purſuit of fame with pedants fills our ſcheols, 
And into coxcombs burniſhes our fools, Toung. 
Prda'nTICK, pE-din'-tik. + 14. [pedan- 
PA NTIcAL, pe-dan'-ty- Kel. J ieſue, Fr. 
from pedant. I Awkwardly oſtentatious of 


learnin 
8 Mr. Ghecke had eloquence in the Latin and 


Greek tongues; but for other ſufficiences pedanticl 
enough. _ Hayward. 
When we ſee. any thing in an old ſatyriſt that 
looks forced and pedantic, we ought to conſider 

| how it appeared in the time the poet writ, Addiſon. 
The obſcurity is brought over them by i 

- rance and age, made yet more obſcure be ets 

Pedantical elucidator s. Felton. 

A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantich and 

- hateful, that a man ſhould watch againſt every 

_ inſtance of it. 

We how dae the Copernican ſyſtem; yet 

we hall till uſe the popular terms of ſun - riſe and 

funſet, and not introduce a new pedantich deſcrip- 

: tion of them from the motion of the carch. Benthy. 

88 din'-ty-k#-y, adv, [from 


br tical.) with awkward oftentation of | 
x has excellentlyrendered | 


Neger 


uz too fairhfully is, indeed, pedantically; tis a 
E lie that which proceeds f from peri- 


ion. 
magere. pid.-dän- try. n. 1 
ward oftentation 


n 


| Awkward dleſs 
| 35 * 5 e eee 


n. of Sudent 
228 — off — * 


Br oWNo 


. [pe * 


reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a | 


Glanuille. 
The preface has fo much of the pedaxt, and fo | 
| kad of the comtrſation of men in it, tht 1 ſhall | 


Watts. | 


PED 


tation, | Conley. 
Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, 


non perſuadebis, n perſuaſeris. 
From the umverlities the young nobility are ſent 
for fear of contracting any airs of pedantry by a 
college education. Swift. 


To PR DDr, p&d1. v. =, To be buſy about 
trifles. Lin/worth. It is commonly writ- - 
ten piddie : as, what piddling work is here. 
PEDERE'/RO, pe&d-&-r&-r8. n. /. { pedrero, Span. 
from piedra a ſtone with which they charged 
* A ſmall cannon managed by a ſwivel. 
frequently written paterero. 


Pe'/DESTAL, p&d'-dds-tHl. z. , L piedeſtal, Fr.] 
The lower member of a Pilar, the baſis 
of a ſtatue. 

4 The poet bawls, 
And ſhakes the ſtatues and the pedeſtals. 
In the centre of it was a grim idol; the fore- 
part of the pedeſtal was curiouſly craboſlcd with a 
triumph. Addiſon. 
So ſtiff, fo mute ! ſome ſtatue would you ſwear 
| Stept from its pedeſtal to take the air. Pope. 

PEDE'STRIOUS, pe- des- try- us. adj. Ipedęſris, 
Lat.] Not winged ; going on foot. | 

Mien conceive they never lie down, and enjoy 
not the poſition of reſt, ordained unto all pedeft+ious 
animals. Brotun. 

Pe/DiCLE, pod kl. 2. ſ. [from pedis, Lat. 


leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree, 


Lat. pediculaire, Fr.] Having the phthiri - 


aſis or louſy diſtemper. Ainſavorth. 
Peg'D1GREE, ped'-dy-gry. n. Ar et and degre. 
Skinner.) Genealogy ge; account 


of deſcent. 
I am no herald to enquire of men's fedbgreer, 


it ſufficeth me if I know their ; args Sidney. 
__ Youtella 2 = 
Of threeſcore and two years, a fi " * Shakeſp. 


' Alterations of ſirnames, which in former ages 
x have been very common, have obſcured the truth 
of our pedigrees, that it will be no little labour to 
dieduce many of them, 
To the old heroes hence was giv'n 
A pedigree whach reach'd to heav'n. Waller, 
The Jews preſerved the pedigrees of their feve- 
ral tribes, with a more mo than 
any other nation. | . Atterbury. 
Pez/DimENT, pèd-dy-mènt. u. / [pedis, Lat] 
In architecture, an ornament that crowns 


windows, and niches : it is ordinarily of a 


arch of a circle. _ © Did. 
PE'DLER, p&d'-lar. 2. / {a petty deader's a 
contraction produced by frequent uſe. ], 
One who travels the country ne _— 
commodities. 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 725 
- Bearing a truſſe of trifles at his backe; | 


If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you 


Fle is wit's pedler, and retails his wares. 


At wakes and waſſals, meetings, N 


Had ſiy Ulyſſes at the ſack 
Of Troy brought thee his pruler's pack. Cleavelard. 
A narrow education may beget among ſome of 


the clergy in peſſeſſten ſuch contempt 


1 Atlas was ſo erceeding Are 
He bore the fties 


* 2 * 
2 5 . 


_— — — —— 


: 


g Juſt as a Palle loop, 


„ Arne han enaices me into this tedantry of quo- | 


if I may be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, | 
Addiſon. 


| Dryden. | 


pedi- 
| cue, Fr.] The footftalk, that by which | 


Ihe cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and } 
compact ſubſtance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacon. 


PED1r'CULAR, pè-dik-kü-L&r. adj. e ee 


, 


N 
1 


| 


the ordonances, finiſhes the fronts of build- : 
ings, and ſerves as a decoration over gates, | 


As bells and babies and glaſſes in his packe. Spouſe. | 
would never dance again after atabor 3+ gen 


all in- | 
novators, as merchants have for {pore Su. 4 


: 


triangular form, but ſometimes nent the 


ö 


Swift. | 


PzDoBA'eTiST, p#-d6-bip"-tist. » 


PEE 


Ps 'DLERY, pec-Ir- m ber. 
| Wares ſold by an o nerd 


The fafferings of thoſe of my yank are trifles 
. In compariſon of what all thoſe are who travel with 
fiſh, poultry, pedlery ware to ſell. Sift. 


Pe'pDLING, pEd/-ling. adj. Petty dealing; 


ſuch as pedlers have. 

So flight a pleaſure I may part with, and find no 
miſs; this peddling profit I may reſign, and "twill 
be no breach i in my eſtate. Decay of Piety. 


Progs vis M, p&-d6-bip”-thzm, u. ſ. [wi 


des and gane. Infant baptiſm. Did. 


A. - rd. 
*@- and Bankon;.}' One that holds or prac- 
tiſes infant baptiſm.  _ 


To PEEL, pe'l. v. a. leler, kr. om pellic, 


Lat.} 


r. To 3 - to day. 


The ſkilful ſhepherd pœl'd me certain wands, 


And ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Shak. 
2. [from piller to rob. ] To plunder. Aecord- 


ing to analogy this ſhould be written pill. 
ho once juſt and temp'rate gonquer'd well, 
But goyers ill the nations under yoke, | 
Peeling their provinces, exhauſted all | 
But luſt and rapine. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
Lord- like at eaſe, with arbitrary pow'r, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour ; 


Thele, traitor, are thy talevts. Dryden. | 
PEEL, pe. u. FJ ipeltis, Lat. elure, Fr.) The 
ſkip or thin rind of any thing. 


PEEL, pe. n. hb LPaelle, Fr.] A broad thin. 
board with a long handle, uſed by bakers 
to put their bread in and out of the oven. 

Pzz'LER, pel-ür. x. /. [from peel. ] | 

1. One who ſtrips or flays. | 

2. A robber; a plunderer. 

| Yet otes with her ſucking A eeler is . 
Both ill to the maiſter and Worſe to ſome 1 

. 
As tis a Peeler of Jand, fow i it upon lande t 
are rank. 

To PEEP, p#p. v. u. [This word has no 
etymology, except that of Skinner, * 
derives it from ophefſen, Dutch, to lift up 
and of Caſaubon, who derives it 3 3 
_=whg a hy; perhaps it may come from 
- pip, pipio, Latin, to cry as young birds 7 
when the chickens firſt broke the Pugh and 
eried, they were ſaid to begin to pip or 
Peep; and the word that Expreſſed the 
a& of crying, was by miſtake ap hed to 
the act of gg oe that was at the ſame ' 
time: this is till fomerhing better 
may be found.] ITT 

1 make the firſt appearance. 

She ber gay painted plumes diſordered, 
Seeing at laſt herſelf from danger rid, 
Peeps forth and ſoon renews 929.6 native pride; 92 


Your outh 
Fer forth fairly 


And the true blood, 

through it, 
Do plainiygies you JO REINER 852k. 
England and France might through thew amity, 


Breed him ſortie prejudice ; for as >: 
Ki harms that ds f Ri. . 
Is? can ſee his pride 


, through each part of Him. Sele. 
e tim rous ee on e 
"Fl forch from their firſt 'blulkes; ſo that now 
A thouſand ruddyh > lnal'd in each bud, 
And flatter d 17 We eye that ſtgod. Cya. 
I Pre dhe not hers, and moore thaw hucues | 
: 2 


Kg . as 4 


S 


a 1 1 
ot eb, 4 ne 
N ind, . e her viſage rears, 4 


Andpeyro athe ſeas rom Dryd.. 
Qa 3 po per grows 2 


9 


Mor - - any 5 


PEE 


Fair as the face of nature did appear, - | 


1 When flowers firſt peep 4, and woes td Llodogis 
bear, 


And winter had not yet deform'd th* inverted 
year Dryden, | 

Printing and letters had juſt peeped abroad in the 
world; and the reſtorers of learning wrote very 
eagerly. againſt one another. "aq ark 
Though but the very, white end of the front | | 
Peep out in the outward, part of the couch, break 
it open, you will find the ſprout of a greater large- 
neſs. Mortimer 1 Hu uſbandry.. 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow ring Alps we try, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt ; 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſur vey | 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 


3 increaſing proſpect tires our wand ring eyes, 


Hills p-ep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe, Pope. 
Moſt ſouls but peep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage. Pope. 


2. To look ſlily, cloſely, or curiouſly ; to 


look through any crevice. 5 


. Who is the ſame, which at wy window peeps, 


Sper os 
4 Come, thick night! A's 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep 1 88 4 the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold, Shaleſp. Macbeth. 

Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

1 And laugh like parrots at a bag · piper. Shakeſp. 
A fool will peep in at the door. Ecclus. xxi. 23. 

I be trembling leaves through which he play d, 

 Dappling the walk with light and ſhade, 
Like lattiee-windows give the ſpy _ 

Room but to pee with half an eye. Cleaveland. 
All doors are ſhut, no ſervant peeps abroad, 
 Whileothersoutward went on quick diſpatch. Dryd. 

I be daring flames peept in, and ſaw from far 

The awful beauties of the ſacred quire; 


But ſince it was prophan'd by civil war, F 
0 Heav' n thought it fit to have it purg'd by fire. De. [ 


From each tree 
The fea dlerꝰd people look down to peep on me. Did. 


Thoſe remote and vaſt bodies were formed not 


merely to be peept at through an optick glaſs. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 
y O, my 1 juſt diſtance keep; 
T hou art a maid, and muſt not peep. 
| In vain his little children peeping out 


Pre; pep. a. f. 
1. Firſt appearance: as, at the peep and firſt 
break of day. 


| 2. A ſly look. 


crept out of his grave to take t other ben; at the 
ſtars? Swift. 


PEt'PER, pEp'/-fir. 7. J. Young chickens Hog 
breaking the ſhell. 

; Diſhes. I chuſe, though lttle, yet genteel ; | 
_. Snails the firſt courſe, and Ow crown the meal. 


7 Bramſt. 
Pup PHOLE Nhl. 2. / [peep 
PEER Seen, pep Ing-höl. } be PA | 


Hole through which one may look without 
being diſcovered. 


5 The fox ſpied him through ee. had i hes 
10 ERK ESS, per- ls. nl. [female of peer] The 9 


found out to ſee what news.. 

775 By the peepboles in his creſt, . 5 
e 1 i it not virtually confeſt, 1 th . 

That there his eyes took: diſtant aim? 
PEER, per. ts . 
3. Equal one of the ſame WAY 


© His peers upon this 5 hip 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon, OY | 


, 


V Lpair, Fr.) 25 he) 


Amongſt a man's peers, a man; ſhall be ſure of |. 


4 e and Lee Eagle e 2 


| 
In the dances, with what, ſpight 


f Prier. | £ 


"Prin. | | 


| PR. Oath 8 
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PEE 


| great maker of mankind! 

That thou to him ſo great reſpe& do'it bear! 
That thou adornꝰ ſt him with ſo bright a mind, 

Mak ſt him a king, and ev'n an angel s peer. Dav. 


2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 
All theſe did wiſe „ ee in counſel peer 


Ohl what is man, 


do Jove. 
In ſong he never had his peer, 


3. Compapion? fellow. 
He all his peers in beauty did ſurpaſs. Vale. 
If you did move tonight, { 


Of your peers you were beheld, 
That at eyery motion ſwell'd. Ben Fooſon 
Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur'sreign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the Perg of Charlemagne. 
| NE Dryden. 
14. A 8 28 diſtin from a commoner ; 
of nobility we have five degrees, who are 


eſſential privileges are the ſame, 
Il ſee thee compaſt with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds: 
Hail, king of Scotland! 
King Henry's peers and chief nobility 
Deſtroy d themiſelves,and' loft the realm of France. 
Sbelep. 
Bee juſt in all you ſay, 405 all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be | 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden. 


To PEER, PET, v. 1. [By contraction from 
appear. ] 5 
1. To come juſt in fight. 
As the ſun breaks 8 the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peeretbh in the meaneſt habit. Shakeſp. | 
Vet many of your horſemen 1 
And gallop o'er the field. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
Ev'n through the hollow eyes of death 
. ſpy life peering. © © Spalte. 
See how his gorget Peers Above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben F. 
2. To look narrowly; to peep. 
Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move, 
Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
l EG; while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. 


Hell ieſelf will paſs away, 


1 the mingling nam, 3 their fre Thor . | ©; | And Jews her dolorous manſon to the peering day. 


Milton. 

N in mips for ports, "upd piers, and roads, 
| And every object that might make me fear 

Misfortune to my ventures. Shakeſp. 


| © | Peg 'nac, pe r-Idzh. n. h 12 Fr. from | 
Would not one think; the eee was ITT | | bl 


The dignity of | 
1. The dignity of a peer. 1 725 
His friendflips he peer. confin'd;” 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 
Who fain would paſs for lords died; * 
Where titles give no right or po-wer, 
And peerage is a wither d flower. 


ry The body of peers. 


Not only the penal laws are in tides againſt 


papiſts, and their number is contemptible, but alſo 
the peerage and commons are excluded from par- 


| Ainet. Diden. 
'Pe E'RDOM)' per da., Ns 7 (from Peer. ] Peer- 
age. 5 Ainſabortb. 


lady of a peer; a Woman ennobled. 


Stateſmaß and patriot ply alike the ſtocks ; 1 
e lrg | | : 


Fg and butley ſhare 5 the box. 


* as ha 
1 — 


On 2 of. puniſhment, the BURT to weet, | 
We 2 55 up Peerigſ. 
4 r peerieſ⸗ feature, joined Linh how! Ty 
FF her fit for 55 A fora king, Shak. | 
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Riſing in cloudy majeſty,” at length, 


Chapman. | 
[Belk ſweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. - - Dryden, +: 


all nevertheleſs called peers, becauſe their 


Shakeſþ. Macbeth, 


| Sidney. | 


_ Swift. | 


ving no 1 s 1 | 


The ſtarry hoſt, rode . till the wood, 
ent queen, unveil'd her peerleſ. 
. Such nuſick 8 — _ Dies 
The peerigſi light of her immortal praiſe, 
- Whoſe luſtre leads us. ; 
_.. Her dreſs, her ſhape, her matchleſs 
Mere all oblerv d, as well as heavw'nly = 
With ſuch a peerieſi majeſty ſhe ſtands, 
As in that day ſhe took the crown, 


PEE/RLESSNESS, PCr-lis-nls. 7 
4. ] Univerſal ſuperiority. 

PEE vIS H, pe-vish. adj. [This word y,,; 
with more reaton than he commonly ilch 
vers, ſuppoſes to be formed by corruption 
from perverſe ; Skinner rather derives L 
from heeiſb, as we ſay waſpi/þ.) 


1. Petulant; waſpiſh; eaſily offended; 
table; iraſcible; 3 toon angry; perver: 
moroſe ; querulous ; full of expreſſions of 
diſcontent ; hard to pleaſe. 

She is feev 8 ſullen, froward, 
Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking duty. 8300 
If thou haſt the metal of a king, 


Drytes, 
. n. J. {from beer. 


Being wrong d as we are by this peeviſ5 town, 


Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Slg, 

- Neither will it be ſatire or peeviſo invective to 
- affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much di. 

miniſhed. 5 Swiſt. 


2. Expreſſing diſcontent; or fretfulneſs, 
For what can breed more peeviſb incongruities, 
Than man to yield to female lamentations? Sid, 
| Iwill not prefume 

To ſend ſuch peeviſs tokens to a king. Sbaleh. 
Thoſe deſerve to be doubly laughed at, that 

are peeviſo and angry br nothing to no purpoſe, 
L"Eftrange, 

Per'viSHLY, pe .vish- ly. adv. Hom av) 

Angrily ; querulouſly ; moroſely. 

He was ſo Peeviſbly opinionative and proud, that 

he would neither all nor hear the advice of any. 
Hayward, 


1 p. 1 l 1. . [from per- 
15.] Iraſcibility ; querulouſnels ; fretful- 
neſs ; perverſenefs. 

Some' miſcarriages in government might eſcape | 


through the peevi/ane/s of others; envying the puh- 


lick ſhould be managed without them. K. Charls, 
It will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh . 
peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the advantages of our 
knowledge, and negle& to improve it. Locks 
| You may find 
Nothing but acid left behind: 
rom paſſion you may then be freed, 


When peeviſdneſs and ſpleen ſucceed. Swift. 


\ | Pz6, ptg'. 2. J [pegghe, Teut. ] 
| 1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, wick. 


does the office of an iron nail. | 
Solid bodies foreſhew rain; as boxes and * 
of wood, when they draw and wind hard. Bacon, 
+ The teeth are about thirty in each jaw; all of 
them claviculares or eg teeth, not much unlike 
the tuſks of a maſtiff. Grew, 
It he be cholerick, we ſhall: treat him like his 
little friend, and hang | han upon a eg till be 
comes to himſelf. ; : Addiſon. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though 
they are bur little valued in themſelves, are abſo- 
lutely necellary to * the whole frame together. 
Addiſon's Spetlatar. 
A finer petticoat can. neither make you richer, 
more virtuous, or Ms than if it hung == i. 
n Sufi. 


a. The pins G * ment: in which Re 


| _ firings are ſtrained. 


| You are well tun d now; but ru let down 
mer, dne this muſck. . 
1 3 i... 3. 7 
| | 


© 
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perhaps from relaxing the cords of muſical 
25 ap agen; =o in arms and politicks, 8 F 
We {till have worſted all your holy tricks, 
n'd your party with intrigue, | - 
| * cer” your grandees down a peg. Hudibras. 
he nick-name of Margaret. 
. Pad, pig. v. 4. To faſten with a peg. 
JF {0 9 : I will rend an oak, AY 32 
= thee in his one entrails, till 
8 "2 howl'd away twelve Winters. 
= . W ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and Peg 
„ them down in very rich earth, by that time 
5 ee they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 
Y | olf“. u. / Un low Lat. petfra, not 
2 ey whence derived; peuffe, in Nor- 
Aan, is eg Money; riches. 
The thought of this doth paſs all worldly pe/F. 


Sbaleſp. 


= , Ra elf,” 5 
= #Thou dareſt view my direful countenance; 
| 7 read thee raſh and heedleſs of thyſelf, 


2 7 | _ Spenſer. 
Of traffick or return ſhe never taketh care; 
Not provident of pelf, as many Mlands are, Drayton. 

| Immortal gods, I crave no elf ; 
I pray for no man but myſelf. Sbaleſp. 
Ile call'd his money in; 
But tHe prevailing love of pe/f 
Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf: 
He put it out again. Diryden's Horace. 
To the poor if he refus'd his pelf, 
He us d them full as kindly as himſelf, 
| Pe 'LICAN, pél-Iy-kéën. 1. / 
Lat. pellican, Fr.] 5 
There are two ſorts of pelicant; one lives upon 
the water and feeds upon fiſh; the other keeps in 
deſerts, and feeds upon ſerpents and other reptiles: 


8 wift. 
[pelicanus, low 
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it generally places its neſt upon a craggy rock: 
the pelican is ſuppoſed to admit its young to ſuck 
blood from its breaſt. | 
1 Should diſcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their fleſh;  _ 
*Twas this fleſh begot thoſe pelican daughters. Shak. 


: | - flice of apothecaries. Hakewill on Providence, 
ELLET, peEl-lt. 2. /. [from pila, Lat. pelote, 


r.] 
1. A little ball. e 
A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half 
the ſpirit of wine, burnt only eighty-ſeven pulſes, 
e | | 8 Bacon. 
That which is ſold to the merchants is made 


into little pellets, and ſeale. Sandys. 
1 dreffed with little pellets of lint. Wiſeman. 


2. A bullet; a ball to be ſhot. 
The force of gunpowder hath been aſcribed to 
_ rarefaction of the earthy ſubſtance into flame, 

and ſo followeth a dilatation; and therefore, leſt 

two bodies ſhould be in one place, there muſt needs 
- alſo follow an expulſion. of the pellet or blowing 
up of the mine: but theſe are ignorant ſpecula- 


be ſuffocated with any hard body, ſuch as a pellct 
is, or the barrel of a gun; ſo as the hard body 
would kill the flagge. Bacon. 
Ho ſhall they reach us in the air with thoſe 

* felicts they can hardly roll upon the ground? 


7. In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain 


” Conſiſting of bullets. ferry 
My brave Egyptians all, 
| By the Uiſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, = 

Lie graveleſs. J Cas of at? 14 

IF; .. 2 80 1 B 
PECUICUE, gent mn; 7; (peliculas, Lal.) 


— 


| | 4. Fo take a peg lower. To depreſs; to fink: 


| PE'LLMELL, pèl-mél. adv. [pefle meſle, Fr.] 


Sidney, 2 


Io trouble my {till ſeat and heaps of precious pelf. | 


-- the pelicum has a peculiar tenderneſs for its young; 


33 Calmet. | 


.- © The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the | 


tions; for flame, if there were nothing elſe, wall ; 


L" Eftrange. | 


roy the more forcibly the air paſſes and drives | 
 PELLETED, p&l-lit-tid. adj. {from pellet.) | 


"$20. Sbabeſp. ; 0 a | 
e nd gee pos Joya, bn. 


— 


PE IL. 
1. A thin fin. | . 
After the diſcharge of the fluid, the pellicle muſt 
be broke. | N 
2. It is often uſed for the film which gathers 


bother ſubſtances, and evaporated by heat. 


Pe'LLITORY, pël- x- tür- Y. 1. . [parietaria 
Lat.] An herb. 2 8 


Confuſedly 3 tumultuouſly; one among 
another; with confuſed violence. 

When we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Then defie each other; and pell-mell 


Never yet did inſurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ſtarving for a time | 
Of Se!l-mell havock and confuſion, Sbaleſp. 
After . theſe ſenators have in ſuch manner, as 
your grace hath heard, battered epiſcopal govern- 


mell upon the ſervice book. White, 
He knew when to fall on pell-mell, 
To fall back and retreat as well, 


PELLSsS, pelz/. n./. [pellis, Lat.) © WR 
Clerk of the pells, an officer belonging to the 
exchequer, who enters every teller's bill into a 
parchment roll called pellis acceptorum, the roll of 
receipts; and alſo makes another roll called pellis 
exituum, a roll of the diſburſements. Bailey. 


PELLU'CID, pél-lü“sid. adj. I pellucidus, Lat.) 
Clear; tranſparent; not opake; not dark. 
The colours are owing to the intermixture of 
foreign matter with the proper matter of the 

ſtone: this is the caſe of agates and other coloured 
ſtones, the colours of ſeveral whereof may be ex- 
tracted, and the bodies rendered as pellucid as cryſ- 
tal, without ſenſibly damaging the texture. 

7 | %%% | Woodzward. 

If water be made warm in any pellucid veſſel 
emptied of air, the water in the vacuum will 
bubble and boil as vehemently as it would in the 


ceives a much greater heat. Newton's Opticks. 


PELLUC1'DITY, pEl-li-s{d'-it-p. * . (from 
| PELLU'C1BNESS, pel-lu“ sid-nis. 5 pellucid. 
Tranſparency; clearneſs; not opacity. 
I be air is a clear and pellucid menſtruum, in 
which the inſenſible particles of diſſolved matter 
- float, without troubling the pellucidity of the air; 
when on a ſudden by a precipitation they gather 
into viſible miſty drops that make clouds, Locke. 
We conſider their pellucidnes, and the vaſt 


out reflection. ; £0 Keil. 
PEL, pelt“. 1. /. [from peęilis, Lat.] 
1. Skin; hide. | 4 SO 
with the hair upon it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
EE”. ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ftick, - : 


When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. 


| | 3 ff Fees Dryden. 
2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainſav. 
PELT-MONGER) pelt'-müng-gür. u. /. [pellio, 


N . 
To PELT, pelt“. v. a. poltern, Germ. Sin- 
ner; contracted from pellet, Mr. Lye.] 
1. To ſtrike with ſomething thrown. It is 


——_ 


tive violence. . 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe' er you are, 
That bide the petting of this pitileſs ſtorm! 


ther with teazing frequency than deſtruc- 


Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſsdgſcnd you ? 


| 

| 

ö 
1 TR N | 
og Do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, | | 
} The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. Sbal. 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone 


+ 


Sharp, | 


upon liquors impregnated with ſalts or | 
| PE'LTING, pelt'-ing. adj. 


Make work upon ourſelves. Shateſp. King Fohn. | 


ment, with their paper-ſhot, then they fall pell- | 


Hudibras. | 


open air in a veſſel ſet upon the fire, till it con- 


quantity of light that paſſes through them wich- 


The camel's hair is taken for the cin or pelt 


Lat. pelt and monger.] A dealer in raw 
generally uſed of ſomething thrown, ra- 


How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 
Sbaleſp. 


P E N 
Obſcure perſons have inſulted men of great 
worth, and pelted them from coverts with little 
objections. | Aiterbury. 
The whole empire could hardly ſubdue me, and 
I might eaſily with ſtones pelt the metropolis to 
pieces. | S/ t. 
2. To throw; to caſt. | 5 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryd. 
| This word in 
| Shakeſpeare figniftes, I know not why, 
mean; paltry ; pitiful- | i 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne'er be 
uiet; | F 
For 8 pelting petty officer 
Would uſe his heav'n for thunder. 
Fogs falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made ſa proud, 
That they have overborn their continents.Shabe/p. 
They from ſheepcotes and poor pelting villages 
Enforce their charity. _ SAN. 
A tenement or pelting farm. Sbaleſp. 


PEL Vs, p-vis. u. f. [Lat.] The lower 
part of the belly. | : 


Pex, pen'. n. /. [penna, Lat.] 


: © Sboleſp. 


1. An inftrument of writing. 


Never durſt poet touch a pen to write, 


Eternal deities! 3 
Who write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With pens of adamant on plates of braſs. Dryden. 
| He takes the papers, lays them down again; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryden. 
He remembers not that he took off pen from 
paper till he had done. ha 4 Fell. 
I can, by deſigning the letters, tell what new 
idea it ſhall exhibit the next moment, barely by 
drawing my pen over it, which will neither appear, 
if my hands ſtand ſtill; or though I move my 
Hen, if my eyes be ſhut Locke. 
% Featner.” 2” . x | 
The pens that did his pinions bind, . 
Were like main- yards with flying can vas lin'd, 
5 e 5 Sßpenſer. 
3. Wing: though even here it may mean 
feather. © = „ 
| Feather'd ſoon and fledg'd, . 
They „ their pes; and ſoaring th' air ſub- 
- 2 ime, | 18 3 | 
With clang deſpis'd the ground, Milton's Par. Left, 
| 4. [From pennan, Sax.] A ſmall incloſure; 
a coop. | „ 
My father ſtole two geeſe out of a pen. Shakeſp. 
Ihe cook was ordered to dreſs capons for ſup- 
per, and take the beſt in the hen. 1" Eftrange. . 
She in pers his Nocks will fold. Dryden s Horace. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pens, 
And be thy turkeys num'rous as thy hens. King. 


To PEN, pen. v. a. pret. and part, pail. pent. 
[pennan and pindan, Sax] 
1. To coop; to ſhut up; to incage ; to im- 
- pnifon i narrow-place, nm nf 
Away with her, and pen her up, 
| My heavy ſon 1 


. 


Shateſp. 


The phaiſter alone would pen the humour al- 
ready contained in the part, and forbid new hu- 


mour. 250 75 TR Bacon. 

Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh d in and 
FH bruis'd 8 bh 
Into their ſubſtance pert. Milton. 


: As when a prowling wolf ; 
... Whom hunger drives to ſeek new haunt for prey, 
; Watching where ſhepherds pen their flocks at eve 

In hurdled cotes, amid the field ſecure, : 

Leaps o'er the fence with caſe into the fold. Milton. 

The glaſs, wherein it is penned up, *hinders it 
to deliver itſelf by an expanſion of its parts. Boyle. 

Ihe prevention of miſchief is preſcribed by the - 
Jewiſh cuſtom; they pen up their daughters, and 
þ permit them to be acquainted with none. Harb. 


- 
— n 
— 


Until his ink were temper'd with love's ſighs. Shak. 


> Private in his chamber pens himſelf, Slakeſp. 7 


_ - 


* 


PEN 7 


Ab! —— ns 
_ To pen the ſheep... 


Dryden. 
2. {From the noun ; pret. and part, paſſ. 


penned.] To write. It probably meant at 
- firſt only the manual exerciſe of the pen, 
or mechanical part of writing; but it has 
been long uſed with relation to the ſtile or 
compoſition. 
For prey theſe ſh two he took, 
| Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
Wich hearſay pictures, or a window look, 
With one good dance or letter finely pena d. Sidney. 
I would be loath to caſt away my ſpeech; for, 


| beſides that it is excellently well Peas d, [ have 
Shake, 


taken great pains to con it. 


| Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. 


- Shakeſp. 
A ſehtence ſpoken by him in Engliſh, and 
of 3 out of his mouth by four good ſecretaries, 


for trial Amme was ſet down by | 


them. Camden . Remains. 
He frequented ſermons, and penned notes with 
hand. Hayward on Edward VI. 


The 3 or preached by the holy 
Apoſtles, were as divine and as r jb, re- 
| ite. 
The digeſting my thoughts i into order, and the 


ſpe& of obligation. 


; ſting them down in writing was neceſſary ; ; for 
without fuch ſtrict examination, as the penning 


| m affords, would have been disjointed and 
2 2 by on the Soul. 


roving ones. Dig 


Almoſt condemn'd, he mov'd the judges thus: - 


Hear, but inſtead of me, my Oedipus; 

The judges hearing with a e at th' end 
Freed him, and ſaid, no foo 

Daubam. 

HSGeentlemen ſhould extempore, or after a little 

meditation, ſpeak to ſome ſubje& without penning 

of any thing. Locke. 

Should 1 publiſh the praiſes that are ſo well 


HPenned, they would do honour to * 1 who 


write 
Twenty fools I never ſaw 
me with petitions fairly penn | 
 Defiring 1 ſhould ſtand their Rd ER Swift, 


Pz/NAL, pE-nUl. adj. [ penal, Fr. 3 
„ 
1. Denounecing puniſhment; enaQing puniſh- 


ment. 
of man, as ſhall more effeQually incline him to 
' what is brave and becoming than the terror of any 


| ena] law. | 
2. Ved for the Purpoſes of Fe j 


vindictive. n 
Adamantine chains and penal fires, I ien. 


Pens“ 7, pe-nAl-lit-p. . .. [peralite, old | 


Fr. * Liableneſs to puniſhment ; condem- 
nation to puniſhment. 


Many of the ancients denierdthe-Antipodes, and | 


© los 50 the penality of cuntrary affirmations; 
but the experience of navigations can how aſſert 
them beyond all dubitatiom, © Brotun. 
Pe'natry, pen' -nal- ty. n. 1. [from penalits, 
old Fr.] | 


51 1 Puniſhment ; atv: f " judi cial infliction. 


Political power is a right of making laws with 
penalties of death, and conſequently all lefs penal- 

- ties, for preſerving property, and employing the 
force of the community in the execution of laws. 


Tecle. 
Beneath her ſootſtool, ſcience groans in chains, | 


And wit dreads exile, penalties, and pains, Dunciga. 
2. Forfeiture upon non- performance. 
Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 
But lend it rather to thine. enemy, | 
Who, if he break, thou may'f with better face © 
Exact the pore Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


PENCE, ns. 2. Y The plural. of benny; z 
formed from pennmesy Folk a contraction avg 
i i the a ph, 00 al Speech... - 


£1 


ſuch lines had penn'd. 


Gratitude plants ſuch generoſity i in the heart | 


South. | 


4 
A 
* 
4 . 
— 
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3 
1 


R TD | 


p RN 


Iyhe ſame ſervant found one of his fellow-ſer- | 


took him by the throat, 
Pe'nciLy II. u. J. { penicillum, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall bruſh of hair, which ers dip 
in their colours. 
The Indians will perfectly repreſent i in feathers 
whatſoever they ſee drawn with pencils, Heytlyn. 
Pencils can by one flight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed face, chat wept before. 


For thee the green liv'ries wear, 
For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 
And nature*s ready pencil paints the flow'rs, Dryd. 
A fort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, 
as laid by the beneil on the table, mark out very 
odd. figures. Locke. 
I be faithful pencil has deſign d 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. Pope. 


8 


point they write without ink. 
Mark with a pen or pencil the moſt conſidera- 
ble things in the books you defire to remember. 


Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 
To PE NCIL, pen'-sM, v. n. (from the noun.] 
To paint. 
Painting is almoſt the natural man; ; 
For fince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but ontſide: percil'd figures are 
Ev n ſuch as they give out. Sbaleſp. 
Pulſe of all kinds diffus'd their od'rous pow rs, 
Where nature pencil; butterflies on flow'rs. Harte. 
Pe'/NDANT, pen'-dent. n. /. [pendant, Fr. ] 
1. A jewel arr Ano in the ear. 
pirits 
Some thrid the mazy coma of her PE 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 
1. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 
| Vuripe fruit, whole verdant ſtalks do cleave 
| Cloſe to the tree, which grieves no leſs to leave 
The ſmiling pendant which adorns her ſo, ' 
And antil Autumn on the bough ſhould grow. 


. 

3. A pendulum. Obſolete. 1 
Io make the fame pendant go twice as faſt as 
it did, or make every undulation of it in half the 
time it did, make the line, at which it hangs, 
double in geometric 


which it hanged before, Digby on the Soul. 
4. A ſmall flag in ſhips. 
2 NDBNCE, pen'-dens. u. ſ. [from pendeo, 


Lat.] Slopeneſs; inclination. 
| The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence or 
6 


| parts, whereof two ſhall erve for the elevation of 
the higheſt top or ridge from the loweſt, Motion. 


Pz'NDENCY, pen'-d&n-$3. 1. J. (from pendeo, 
Lat.] Sufpenfe ; delay of decifion. 


nor can the appellant alledge pendency of fuit. 


£ 5  Ayliffe. 


ö Pufnpant, 'psn'-diat.. adj. [pendens, Lat. 
ſome write pendant, from the French. 
T. Hanging. | 
Quaint in green ſhe Mall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbons pendent, flaring about her head. Shak. | 
I fometimes mournful verſe indite, and fing 


4 


A black lead pen, with which cut to a 


Watts. 


flopeneſs,- dividing the whole breadth into nine 


The judge ſhall pronounce in the principal cauſe, 


N 


} 


 Px'nDING, pdv'-ding. adj, [pendent | 
vants, which owed him an hundred pence, and |. 
Meatibew. | 


defended in the poſſeſſion. 1 
PENDVULO'SITY, pen. dd. los- It. 3. 1 ToP 
Pe/NDULOVSNESS, pen“-dü-lüs-nis. (n. . 1.1 

N 

ſuſpen ion. n; | Be 

His flender legs he increaſed by xi the 1 

| is, the humours deſcended upon their 5 badge 18 
Dryden.“ having no ſupport or fuppedancous ſtability, * | W 
' Brown's ulgar Eran, A 

PE'/NDULOUS, pen'-di-lds. agj. [pengul 4. J 


Wards, of which the great law i is, that its 
oſcillations are always performed in equa 


proportion to the line at 5 


\ 


Of deſperate lady near a purling — ME 
Or lover pendent on a willow tres. » Philips: 
2. Jutting over. 

. A pendent rock, 5 

1 forked mountain, or blue proticarcry 


| | With trees upon 't, that nod unto the world, 


And mock her eyes with air. 
3s Supported above the ground. 
They brought, by wond'rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of af rock © 


Slang. 


from 


Hang og o'er men's faults, light on thy dungh, 


in the upper jaw often four, 
Ps" NDULUM, pen -dũ-lüm. . A | * 


PE NE TRA BLE, pen“ ne- tröbl. adj. 1 
r. Such as may be pierced ; ſuch as may ad- 
mit the entrance of another body, 


2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual imprel. | 


| PENETRABYLITY, pEn-nE-tri-bll-lt-y, 


PENETRAIL, PEn'-nE-tral. 2. /. [penetralia, 
PE- NETRANCY, pin'-nE-trbn-sF. =, . (from 


PE'NETRANT, pen'-n&-trent. adj. (pen 
enter; ſharp; ; ſubtile, 


is evacuated. into the inteſtines, where it is 
| ſubtilized and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, that 


fo PENETRATE, pln 4 *0E trit, v. 4. (peu 


1. To pierce; to enter beyond 


PEN 


* 


* 
IN 2 4 


pending ; remaining yet undectden” J * 
A perſon pending ſuit with the dioceſan, ſhall ts 


endulous.] The ate of hans! 


Lat.] Hanging; not ſupported bel 
All the plagues, that in the 9 ir ”Y 


A... A 
643 * \ 
a 
0 s * 
„ — 
Mg 4 
T = | 


8 
Pellerephon- s horſe, framed of iron, nd 


between two Joadſiones with win 
hung pendulous in the air. * 2 
The grinders are furniſhed wa three . 


becauſe thele are Ser. 


> 
* 
a 


dulous. 


Lat. pendule, Fr.] Any weight bom ſo 
that it mayeafily fwing backwards and for. 


time. 

Upon the bench I will ſo handle em, 
That the vibration of this pendulum 
Shall make all taylors yards of one 
- Unanimous opinion. 


trable, Fr. penetrabilis, Lat.] 


Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. Dns. 
fion. 

| I am not made of ſtone, 
But Penetrable to your kind entreaties. Shake}, 
"Peace,  - 

And let me wring your heart, for ſo I ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff. 


A; 
[from penetrable.] Suſceptibility of impreſ 


ſion from another body. 

There being no mean between penetrebility and 
impenetrability, paſſivity and activity, they being 
contrary ; therefore the infinite rare faction of the 
one quality is the poſition of irs contrary, Chee. 


I. 


Lat.] Interiour parts. Not in uſe. 
The heart reſiſts purulent fumes, into whoſe 
penetraili to infinuate ſome time mult be allowed. / 
Harte. 


penetrant. ] Power of entering or piercing. 

The ſubtility, activity and penctrancy of its eflu- 
via no obſtacle can ſtop or repel, but they will 
make their way throu 5 all bodies. 


traut, Fr.] Having the power to pierce or 


If the operation of theſe ſalts be in convenient 
glaſſes promoted by warmth, the aſcending ſteam: 
may eaſily be caught and reduced into a penetran 
ſpir it. Boyle 

The food, mingled with ſome diſſolvent juices 


ar 


the Liner part finds its way in at the 
fices of the lacteous veins 


tro, Lat. trer, Fr. 125 
9 ene ers ] the 
to make way into a body 


Magrow is, of all ether oil I Gubſtances the wot 
NOD * * 22 en Alinenti. 


2. To 


. 


"REN. 
mind. 
— the ales of dete 


,bei for us to f ene- 
7 Ray. 


S 


| the 
To reach the 

we 
Sings 


ſhall 
which here were 
or, PaweTRAThs. pen' as. ut . f 


| To 1. To make way. , like gems, the higheſt rate, 
where heav ns influence ſcarce can penetrate : 
_— the ſame ſun with all diffuſi ve rays 
and in the diamond blaze, 
effort of his pow 5 
the gem above the flow r. 3 8 
by the mind. 

2. To m_ =T — farther than metaphor, we 
rather fancy than know, and are not yet penetrated 
5 into the inlde and 1 _ of the thing. Locke. * 
. I PaNETRA TION, pro tra -shun. n. . J. Lpe- 
W  nctration, Fr. from penetrate.] _ 
W x. The a& of entering into any body. 
a} it warms 3 

erſe, and to each inwar 
The uti penetration though unſeen 
75 Shoots in viſibie vittue even to the deep. Milton. 
4 Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe. 
4 ”g A” penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties _— 
- depths modern algebra and e not wort 
the me of —_— 8 either of the three 
learned profeſſions. 5 X W atts. 
"1 uteneſs acity 
* * Tere of of his own parts might 
conſult with others, though of inferior capacity 


We e 
And always {ct 


and pcnctration- Watts. 
3 Pr pug arch pin'-nE-tri-tiv. adj. mn 
8 ate.] 


4 iT Piercing; x ſharp; ſubtile. 
9 Let not air be too groſs, nor too penetrative, nor 


E 2. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. 
4 O thou, whole penetrati ve wiſdom found 
The touth ſea-rocks and ſhelves, where thouſands 


A drown'd. Swift* s Mi; iſellanies, 
3. Having the wer to impreſs the mind. 
_ Us 5 PE Would'ſt thou ſee 1 


His corrigible neck, his face ſubdu'd 

F To penet rative ſhame, | Sbalgſp. 
W PtXETRATIVENESS, pen -n&-tri-tiv-nls, 1. . 
from penetrative.] The quality of bein 8 
penetrative. 

Pi * pen'-gwin. 7. / lager magellani- 
ci, 7 

1. A bird. "This bird was found. with this 
| name, as is ſuppoſed, by the firſt diſcover- 


ö 


Welſh a white head, and the head of this 


America was peopled from Wales; whence 
Hudibra s © 

Britiſh Indians wam'd from penguins.” 
Grew gives another account of the name, 
deriving it from p3nguzs, Latin, Fat; but is, 
Ibeliese, miſtaken, c 


fatneſs: for though he be no higher than a large 
ER yet he weighs ſometimes ſixteen pounds; 
$ are extreme ſhort and little, altogether 


—— = - —_— -v held 


_ very Iwillly. 
| 4. A fr uit. ; 


by | Grew! s Muſeum. 


being of a tharp acid flavour: there is alſo a wine 

' made of the Juice of this iruit, but it will not 

keep good long. ASS.” ; uler' 

ENT NSU LA. 1 -ab4-1h, 1. FF, Lat. 

Lene inſula; peninſule, Fr.] A piece of land 

Umoſt furrounded by the Tes, but Joined 
« narrow. neck to the main. 


„ = „„ a 4 3% G96 


* 


\ "Afideof Milbrook lieth e of Inſwork, 
8 mes n houſe. | 
ö e e bs £4 | Carew. | 


4 * ot "a : I : q : 
« * — - 
. 7 5 5 1 . * 
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| tor. flight, but by the help whereof he | 


The penguin i 18 very common in oe Weſt Indies, | 
ethe juice of its fruit is often put into punch, | 


ſubject to any foggynoiſomeneſs from fens, Wotton. | 


{ 


Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, 3 down 


ers of America; and penguin ſignifying in | 


fowl being white, it has been imagined that | 


The penguin is ſo called from his extraordinary [ 


Panrneviares, ps. uln “- shül- A- ud. 


Jo ſee you become ſo penitent. 


; | 


| PEXITE'NTIARY, p6n-nF-tEn' -sh&r-r7 


PEN 


7% 
[from peninſula.] Almoſt ſurrounded by | 


water, 


PE'NITENCE, pen'-ny-téns. 1. /. L penitence, 


Fr, penitentia, Lat,] Repentance; ſorrow 

for erumes ; contrition for fin, with amend- 

ments of life or change of the affections. 
Death is deferr'd, and penitence has room 

To mitigate, if not reverſe the doom. Dryden. 


| PE'NITENT, pen'-ny-tent. adj. {penitent, 


Fr. penitens, Lat.] Repentant ; contrite 
for fin; ſorrowful for paſt tranſgreſſions, 
and reſolutely amending life. 
Much it joys me 
Sbaleſp. 
Nor in the land of their captivity | 
' Humbled themſelves, or penitent beſought 
The God of their forefathers, Milton. 
Provoking God to raiſe them enemies; 


From whom as oft he ſaves them penitent. Milton. 


The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chear'd, 


Nor to rebuke the Seb offender fear d; 


His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. e 
Pz'N1TENT, PEn'-nyF-tEnt. 7. / 
1. One ſorrowful for fin. 
Concealed treaſures ſhall be brought into uſe by 
the induſtry of converted penitents, whoſe carcaſes 


the earth, Bacon. 
The repentance, vhich is formed by a grateful 
ſenſe of the divine goodneſs towards him, is re- 
ſolved. on While all the appetites are in their 
ſtrength ; the penitent conquers the temptations of 
ſin in their full force. Keagers. 
2. One under cenſures of the church, but 
admitted to pennance. 
The counterfeit Dionyſius deſcribes the practice 
ol the church, that the catechumens and penitents 
were admitted to the leflons and pſalms, and then 
excluded. Ir Stilling fleet. 
One under the direction of a confeſſor. 
Pay ITE/NTIAL, Pen-ny-ten'-shel. adj. [from 
penitence.) Expreſſing penitence 3 : enjoined 
as pennance. 
| I have done pennance for contemning love, | 
_ Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me 
With bitter faſts and penitential groans. Sbakeſp. 
Is it not ſtrange, that a rational man ſhould 
adore leeks and garlick, and ſhed penitential tears 
at the ſmell of a deified onion? | South, 
PENITE/NTIAL, pen-ny-tn'-ghtl. . . perti- 
tenciel, Fr. penitentiale, low Lat.] A book 
directing the degrees of pennance. 
The penitentials or book of pennance contained 
ſuch matters as related to the impoſing of pen- 
nance, and the reconciliation of the Prion that 
ſuffered pennance. Ayliffe. 
. 
penitencier, Fr. pænitentiarius, low at, J 
1. One who preſcribes the rules and meaſures 
of pennance. 
| Jpon the loſs of Urbin, the duke's undoubted 
right, no peaitentiory, though he had enjoined him 
never ſo ſtraight pennatice to expiate his firſt of- 
fence, would have eounſelled him to have given 
over purſuit of his right, Which he proſperoully | 
re-obtained. 
Ihe great penitentiary with his counſcllors pre- | 
obo the meafure of pennance. Ae Parergon, 
A penitent ; one who does pennauce, 
Apriſon reſtrained John Northampton's liberty, 
who, for abuſing the fame in his unruly mayor- 
alty of London, was condemned hither as à per- 
petual Penitentiary. Carew. 
To maintain a an fight againſt the law of 
ſin, is the — dhe Penitentiury. — Hammond. | 
3. The PINE, where Peninance is enjoined. 
. _ Ainſworth. | 


| 


Pe” NITENTLY; 
penitent. 1 ve py 


for ſin; * El Pi oe 


- 


1 


| PE'NNANCE, pèn“-näns. 


the impartial laws fhall dedicate to the worms of | 


Bacon. | | 


n'-n tent-Iy. "adv. [from | 
repentance z with forrow | 


PEN 


pr NKNIFE, pen“ nf. n. 7 [pen and knife] 
A knife uſed to cut pens 


ſwords, preciſely ſtand upon it. Bacen- 
We might as ſoon fell an oak with a pentnife. 


Holyday. 


{ Pe/xMAN, pen” -min. =, . [pen and man.] 


1. One who profeſſes the act of ane 
2. An author; a writer. 

The four evangeliſts, within fifty years after 
our Saviour's death, conſigned to writing that. 
hiſtory, which had been publiſhed only by the 
apoſtles and diſciples z the further conſideration of 
theſe holy permen will fall under another part of 
this diſcourſe. Addiſon. 
Ihe deſcriptions which the evangeliſts give, 
| ſhew that both our bleſſed Lord and the holy per- 
men of his ſtory were deeply affected. Atterbury. 
Pe'NNACHED, peEn'-nighd. adj. [pernache, 
Fr.] Applied to flowers when the ground of 
the natural colour of their leaves is radiated 
and diverſified neatly without any confu- 
fion. Tr EVOUX 

Carefully protect from violent rein your en- 
nached tulips, covering them with matraſſes. Evelyn. 
n. ſ. |penence,, old 
Fr. for penitence.) Infliction either publick 


pentance for fin. 
And bitter pennance, with an iron whip, 
Was wont him once to diſciple every Wy. Spenſer. 
| Mew her up, 
: And make her bear the POR of her tongue. 
| Shateſp. 
No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him 
never ſo ſtraight Pennauce tb expiate his firſt of- 
fence, would have counſelled him to have given 
over the purſuit of his right. Bacon. 
: I! he ſcourge 8 88 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour _. 
Calls us to pennance. Milton's Poratife 
A Lorain ſurgeon; who whipped the naked part 
with a great rod of nettles till all over bliſtered, 
perſuaded him to perform this / Pennance in a ſharp 
fit he had. Temple. 
PE'NNANT, pen'-nent. 1. / [pernon; Fr. 1 
1. A ſmall flag, enſign, or colours. 
2+ A tackle for hoiſting things on board. 
PR/ uur rp, pen Lna-tid. adj. [pennatus, Lat.] 
1. Winged. 


of Pennated, amongſt botaniſts, are thaſe 


leaves of plants as grow directly one againft 


another on the ſame rib or ſtalk ; as thoſe 
of aſh and walnut-tree. 
PE'NNER, pen'-nir, 1. . [from pen. 
1. A writer. | 
2. A peticaſe,  Ainfevorth. 80 it is called in 
Scotland. 


Moneyleſs; poor; wanting money. . 
| PE'NNON, pen „nun. 2. / [ pennon, Fr, ] A 
ſmall flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks criſped like olden DPI, 
About her ſhoulders weren looſely | 
And when the wind amongſt or did inſpire, 
They waved like a pennon Wi 

Harry ſweeps through our land 
With lennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. 


High on his pointed lance his genen bore, 
His Cretan fight, the conquer d Minotaur. Dryden 


* BY Y, pen np. 1. . plural pence. — 
1. A \ wall coin, of which twelve make a ſhil- 


| 


ling: a penny is the radical-denomination _ 
from which Engliſh coin is numbered, the 


copper halipence and farthings being only 


coin. 
he ſighs and ſhakes her e ſhoes i in 
N o ſilver penny to reward So N 


* 


Some ſchoolmen, fitter to "guide Sexkacer: than 


or private, ſuffered as an expreffion of re- 


Ainfevorth, | 


Wine, 


Pe'NN1LEsS, ptn -ng-ls. . adj. [from penny. 1 


diſpred. Speoſer. | 


Shateſs, _ 


nummorum famuli, a ſubordinate 4g 


Doo 0 


PEN 


One fruga] on his birth-day fears to > dine, ; 


Does at a penny's colt. in herbs repine. 25 
2- Proverbially. A ſmall ſum. | 
. You ſhall hear 
The. legions, now in Gallia, ſooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
We will not lend thee a penny. Sbaleſp. 
Becauſe there is a latitude of gain in buying and 


ſelling, take not the utmoſt penny that is lawful, for | 


although it be lawful, yet it is not ſafe. . Tayler. 
3. Money in general. 


Pepper and Sabean incenſe take; 
And with poſt-hafte thy running markets ke: 
Be ſure to turn the Penny. ' Drgden, 


lt may be a contrivance of ſome printer, who 

hath a mind to make a penny. Srvijt's N. iſcellany. 
PE/NNYROYAL, pen-ny-roy -l, or pudding 

graſs. u. /. pulegium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


PEN'NYWEIGHT, pen-ny-wẽt. 1. J. penny 
and cueighit.] A weight containing tweuty- | 


four grains troy weight. 
The Sevile piece of eight is 14 Aenaprocight' in 
the pound worſe than the Engliſh ſtandard, weighs 


fourteen pennyweight, contains thirteen perny- | 


| weight, twenty · one grains and fifteen mites, of 
- which there are twenty in the grain of ſterling ſil- 
ver, and is in value forty-three Engliſh pence and 
eleven hundredths of a penn. Arbutbnot. 
PE 'NNYWISE, péen“-ny-wi'z. adj. [penny and 
abiſe ] One who ſaves ſmall. ſums at the 
hazard of larger; one who is a niggard 


on improper occaſions. 
Be not pennytuiſe; riches have wings and fly 


away of themſelves. Bacon. 


Pe/NNYWORTH, pen -nj-whrth, 2 4 [penny | 


and avorth.] 
1. As much as is bought for a penny. 


2+ Any purchaſe; any thing bought or ſold | 


for money. 
As for corn it is nothing natural, ſave only for 


- barley and oats, and ſome places for rye; and 


therefore the larger pennyworths may be allowed to 


them. Sßpenſer on Treland. 
Pirates may make cheap . *wworths of their 
.* pillage, | 

And purchate friends. Shakeſp. Hane VI. 


+ 1 fay nothing to him, for he hath neither Latin, 
French, nor Italian, and you may come into 
court, and ſwear that I have a poor pennyzvorth of 
the Engliſh. Shakeſp. 
Lucian affirms, that the ſouls of uſurers after 
1 death are tranſlated into the bodies of aſſes, 
and there remain certain days for poor men to take 
8 ennyworths out of their bones and ſides by 


gel and ſpur. N Peęacbam. * 


| pen in purchaſes of church lands men have 
uſually the cheapeſt pennycvortba, yet they have 
not always the beſt bargains. © © South. 
3. Something advantageouſly bought ; a pur- 
chaſe got for leſs than it is worth. 

For fame he pray'd, but let the event- es 
Ae had no mighty penn worth of his pray r. Dm 
4. A ſmall quantity. 

My friendſhip 1 diſtribute in pennyworths to 

- thoſe about me and who diſpleaſe me leaſt. * 
PE'NSILE „ pEn'-8ll. adj. Ipenſilis, Lat.] 


1. Han ing; ſuſpended. 
＋ 5 trepidations; the one manifeſt and local, as 


8 the bell when it is penſlle; the RNs ſecret of | 


_ "the minnte Parts. Bacon. 
8 This ethereal ſpace, 
-Yielding to earth and ſea the middle 8 
1 Anxious 1 aſk you, how the penfile ball 
Lara ne ver ſtrive to riſe, nor never fear to fall. 


* 
* 


cha | 


bar" Supported e the ground. | 


- * "The marble brought, erects the TI dome, | 


or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 


1 grow 
pn ae zn -alt-nls.n./ tom penfile.) | 
" IF ſtate of lapging, GER 


þ 


| 


Ww 2 A EE 
p P E N 


PE'NSION, piu“ shün. 2. /. [penfion, Fr.] An 


allowance made to any one without an equi- 
valent. In England i it is generally underſtood 


to mean pay given to a ſtate hireling for 


treaſon to his country. 


A charity beſtowed on the education of her 4 
young ſubjects has more merit than a thouſand | 


penſions to thoſe of a higher fortune. Adiiſon. 
e has lived with the great without flattery, and 
been a friend to men in power e . | 
ope. 
Gees for airy penſions of renown, | 
De votes his ſervice to the ſtate, and crown: Toung. 


To PE n$10N, pen'-shtin. v. a. [from the 


noun.] To ſupport by an arbitrary allow- 
ance. 

One might expect to ſee medals of France in 
the higheſt perfection, when there is a ſociety 
pen ſioned and ſet apart for the deſigning of them. 


: Addiſon on Medals. | 


The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
Ove knighted Blackmore, and onepenſioned Quarles. 


ope. 


Py NSIONARY, peEn/ än- rh. adj. ¶ penſion- 


naire, Fr.] Maintained by penſions. 
| Scorn his houſhold policies, TR 
His filly plots and penſionary ſpies. Donne. 


They were devoted by Penſionary obligations to 
the olive. Howel. 


PE /NS10NER, pln ahün- ür. a. /. (from penſſon.] 
1. One who is ſupported by an allowance 


paid at the will of another; a dependant. 
Prices of things neceſlary for ſuſtentation, grew 
exceſhve to the hurt of pogo, ſoldiers, and all 
hired ſervants, ; 3 Camden. 
3 dreams, 


- The fickle N e of Morpheus' train. 2M leon. 


| ſecret. and greateſt buſineſs, his charity; ſeldom | 
had recourſe to him, but he would make enquiry. 


Thoſe perſons whom he truſted with his greateſt 


for new penſioners. 45 Fell. 
The rector is maintained by the perquiſites of 


his maſter. 
In Britain's Greta he a ſeat: obtains, . 
And one more penſioner St. Stephen gains. Pape. 


PE'NSIVE, pen'-slv. adj. [pen/if, Fr. Peu vo, 


Ital.] 


1. Sorrowfully thoughtful; ſorrowful; mourn- 


_ waſte, Hooker. | 


Pe'nS1VELY, pen'-slv-ly.. adv. [from penfive.]- 


, 


fully ſerious; melancholy. 
Think it ſtili a good work, which they i in their 
penſive care for the well beſtowing of time account 


Are you at leiſure, holy father? 
—My leiſure ſerves me, penſeue daughter, now. 


Anxious cares the Penſive nymph oppreſt, 


And ſecret paſſions labour d in her breaſt, . Pope. ; 
2. It is generally; and properly uſed of perſons ; ; 


but Prior has applied it to things. 


 Thetruth,zvhich from theſe penve numbers flow, 
That wepurſuefalſejoy,and ſufferreal woe. Prior. 


_. Weatthe ſad a proach of death ſhall know 4 


Withmelancholy; eee : with gloomy 


ſeriouſneſs. 

80 fair a lady did L ſpy, 5 
On herbs and flowers ſhe — . Fg” _—: 
Mild, but yet love ſhe proudly did forſake. Spenſer. 


_ | Pe/ns1vENESS,. pen'-sly-nls, 1. J. [from pen- 
Ave.] Melancholy; forrowfulneſs ; ; od 
- ſeriouſneſs. + 


Concerning the diane of God, whether 


75 they tend unto this life or the life to come, there 
is great cauſe why we ſhould delight more in 


giving thanks than in making requeſts for them, 
inaſmuch as the one hath me and fear, the 
Ow: 9 the N grove 2 _ garden of 


8. Prior. 


Woulc'ſt thou unlock the door 


0 


the curate's office, and therefore is a kind of pen- 
feoner to him. Collier. 
2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to ny | 


Shakefp. 


4 


* 


PEN 


Cut my lace aſunder, — 
That my pony heart miay have ſome ſcope to "Th 


The fon of Clarence have I pent ch 
_ The foul pure fire, like 3 r Aa. 
But pent in fleſh, muſt iſſue by diſcourſe ut 

Pent up in Utica he vainly forms "ſe. Dix 
A poor epitome of Roman greatneſs, Adin, 

PENTACA'P8ULAR, pèn-ta-käp“-shül. br, ad 
ile and capſular.) Having five cite. 
PE'NTACHORD, pen'-ta-kird, 1. / 3 
x2] An inſtrument with five ſtrings, 
PENTAE'DROUS, pen-ta-C-dris, aj, ben 

and da.] Having five ſides. 
The pentaedrous columnar coralloid bodie; 
compoſed of plates ſet lengthways, pf 5 
from the ſurface to the axis. eu. 
PE'NTAGON, pen -ta-gon. 7. / Piven 
Fr. wie and ne. F-A figure with 2 
angles. 

I know of that famous piece at Capralora, cal 
by Baroccio into the form of a Pentagon with ; 
circle inſcribed. 


Whitn, 
| PeENTA' . n-tag/ gd nel. adj. 15 
1 


5 inquangular; 3 having fig 
angles. 

The body being cut tranfverſely, its ſurface 25 
pears like a net made up of pertagonal meſhes, 
with a pentagonal ſtar in each meſh. MWeodun; 

PeNTA'METER, pen-tam'-mE-tar, 2. /. Ihn. 
tametre, Fr. fy tametrum, Lat.] A Tat 
verſe of five fe 
Mr. Viſtich 3 poſſibly play ſome pentamete 

upon us, but he ſhall be anſwered in Alexandrine, 
Adin, Ws 

PEeNTA/NGULAR, pen-täng-gü- er. adj. 5 BY 
and a] Five cornered. | 1 

His thick and bony ſcales ſtand in rows, ſo a 
to make the fleſh almoſt pentangular. Grew, 

PENTAPE'TALOUsS, | pen-th- pet -ta-lis, ad, 
[wel and Taro.) Having five petals or 
JEAVES. ,. 

Pr wWTASPTAST, pdn-tis' past. n. / [pentaſ- 
Palle, Fr. wil and Crds.] An engine with 
five pullies. Dis, 


| PENTA STICK, pen-tis'-tik. n. . [vis and 


rix@.] A compoſition eint of fire 
verſes. 

PE'NTASTYLE, pën“-tä-stil. u. / Lei and 
C.] In architecture, a work in which 
are five rows of columns. Dit. 

PE'NTATEUCH, pen'-ta-tuk, 7. /. [wi and 

re-; pentateugue, Fr.] The five books 
of Moſes. 
The author in the enſuing dots of the pentateub 
| makes not unfrequent mention of the angels, 
- Baitly, 
Heſiod i in his commerce with the daughters af 
memory had recour ſe to foreign correſpondents 
0h often drew bills at fight on the pentateucb. 
Mbyte Poems, Prel. ij. 


PE'NTECOST, pen' te- kõst. 7 7. E 
pentacaſte, Fr.] 


| . A feaſt among the Jews. 


Pentecoft ſignifies the fiftieth, becauſe this feaſt 
was celebrated the fifticth day after the ſixteenth 
Niſan, which was the ſecond day of the feaſt of the 

afſover : the Hebrews call it the feaſt of weeks 


becauſe it was kept ſeven weeks after the paſſ- 


25 


other always joy annexed. Healer. 


over: they then offered the firſt fruits of dern 

' harveſt, which then was completed: it was 
tuted to oblige the Iſraelites to repair to the templ 

there to acknowledge the Lord's dominion, 

- alſo to render thanks to God for the law ke lad 

given them from mount Sinai, on the fifticth day 

_ after their coming out of Egypt. Can. 

2. Whitſuntide. | 
'Tisfince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecoſt as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years. - Shake. 


To cold deſpairs and gnawing per/evencſe ? Herbert. PznTEC0/ $TAL, pén-té-kôs“täl. ach. [from 


| keur, my” part- a of ben, Shut . 


- 


_— 


3 ] Belonging to Whitſuntide 0 


ure 


pe- t ous. A. « [ pent, from 
Ps _ e pant” z.] A ſhed hanging out 


” [ 
g F 
— 
* 


geit a 


| 2 Pe KIL E, pon til MN. 4 [ pent and tile.) A 
= tile formed to cover the ſloping part of the | 


W Paxy” 1 pE-nam'-bra, u. 97 [pene and 


Pexv'sious, PE-ntl -ryds. adj. {from penuria, 
W 1. Niggardly ; {pacing ; not liberal ; Tordidly 


| 4, Scant ; not plentiful. 


| Pexv' RIOUSLY, pẽ· nd -rybs-y. adv. [from 


| 1. Niggardlineſs ; parſimony. 


in 


compoſed ſondry badry colleQs, made up out | 
"of [here cam collects, with ſome little variation; 


25 the collects adventual, 4 * Sanderſon. 


from the main wall. 


This is the penthouſe under 
fired ru to make a ſtand. Shal. 


Sleep ſhall neither night nor day | 1 
pes Fu n-his penthouſe lid. Sbaleſp. 

The Turks urking under their pentbonſe, la- 
boured with mattocks to dig up the foundation 
of the wall. Knolles. 

"Thoſe l engines, made by the Romans 
znto the form of pentbouſes, to cover the aſſailants 
from the weapons of the beſieged, would he pre- 
ſently batter in pieceswith ſtones and blocks. Wilkins. 


which Lorenzo de- 


_—_ 


=_ M houſe eye-brows and my ſhaggy beard 
= 3 btn but theſe are manly gns. Dryd. 


The chill rain 


le. 1. /. [appentir, Fr. pen- 
dice, Ital. It is commonly ſuppoſed a cor- 
ruption of penthouſe ; but perhaps pentice is 


ſnow, ought to provide more inclining pentices. = 
Wotton, 


roof; they are often called pantiles. 
 Pentites are thirteen inches long, with a button 
to hang on the . ** are hollow and circular. 


and 25.] Shut up. 
3 . Cloſe pent up zuilts, 
Rive your concealing continents. 


multi mus, Lat. Laſt but one. 


umbra, Lat.] An imperfect ſhadow ; that 
part of the ſhadow which is half light. 

The breadth of this i image anſwered to the ſun's 
diameter, and was about two inches and the eighth 
part of an inch, including the penumbra. Newton, | 


Lat.] 
mean. 
What more can our penurious reaſon grant 


To the large whale or led elephant . e, 


Some enurious ſpring. by chance appear'd. 
" Seanty & wits Ada, "a 


penurious.] Sparingly ; not plentifully. 
penurious.” © 
I we conſider the infinite induſtry and penuriouſ- | 


vf of that people, it is no wonder that, notwith- 
* Randing they furniſh as great taxes as their beigh- 


| 


1 


Bio ger wo infancy - | 
Key r mother Venus firk thee bare, 
2 and of Penury. 0 
do make ms with 1 

came with myſelf a beggar 
+ then cruſhing peng © 
+ I'was better When à king; 


— 


—— 
® - 


Merchant of Venice. 


| Drops f from ſome 1 on her wretched head. 


Rowe. . 


BS | Et Moxon. 
A Parr up, pint' bp. Hof adj. Leut, n 


„ 85 2 | 
* PEN ULTIMATE, pe- nul - ty mat. adj. Ve- 


Oy 


| 


, paſchal | 


eee Lat] 
1. A nation; thoſe who compole a commu- 


the true word.] A floping roof. | | 
Climes that fear the falling and lying of much 


\ Unleſs you write my elegy. owoley. 
The knowing artiſt may 
Judge better than the People, but a play 
Made for delight, | 
If you approve it "Fs, has no excuſe. _ Waller. 


| 


| 


PexU'n10USNBSs, pe-nil 5 1 ing FOE: 
1 


|  bours, they make a better ure. Aaddiſon. 

| 2 r ; wy. 0 - 75 , 3 

| . by | ry. 1. ſ. [penur 17a, Lat. * 
* The 1 of - x eccleſiaſtical late. 1 2 Hooker. | 


*Who can perfely declare 5 


I. kr. 


. ern þ 
Rt ST BEAN ' 


* . - Shake, Edo. © 
1 


PEP 

All i innocent they were expoſed to hardſhip | 
"ad penury, which, without you, they could never 

bare eſcaped. Spratt. 
Let them not ſtill be obſtinately blind, 
Still to divert the good deſign'd, | 

Or with malignant penury 
To ſtarve the royal virtues of his mind. Dryden, 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 

Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? Prior. | 
PR ON, pe -S- ny. 7. 7. pœonia, Late) A 
flower. Miller. | 
A phyſician had often tried the root un- 
ſeaſonably gathered without ſucceſs; but having 
gathered it when the decreaſing moon paſſes under 
Aries, and tied the flit root about the necks of his 
patients, he had freed more than one from epilep- 
tical fits. Boyle. 


PEOPLE, pE'pl. u. ſ. [peuple, Fr. 


nity, In this ſenſe is read peoples. 
Propheſy again before many peoples and nations 
and tongues. 
Ants are a people not ſtrong, yet they prepare 
their meat in ſummer. Proverbs, XXX. 25. 
What is the city, but the people ? 
— True, the people are the rok Shakeſp. lee 
2. The vulgar. 
I muſt like beaſts or common people dye, | 


3. The, commona 
nobles, ; 
| Of late 


When corn was given gratis, you repin d, = 
Scandal d the ſuppliants; for the people call d them 
rn flatterers. Sbaleſp. 
- Myſelf ſhall mount the roſtrum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addiſ. 
4. Perſons of a particular clafſs. 
If a man temper his actions to content every 
combination of people, the muſick will be the 


fuller, Bacon, 
A A ſmall red flower inthe ſtubble fields country 
People call the wincopipe. | Bacon, 


5. Men, or perſons in general. In this ſenſa, 
the word people is uſed indefinitely, like ou 
in French. 

The. frogs petitioning for a king, bids feople 
have a care of ſtruggling with heaven. L Eftrange. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums 
and large intereſt. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from ſtarving 
by diluting the fluids; for people have lived twenty- 
four days upon nothing but water. Arbuthnot. 

People in en ſhould preſerve laudable cuſ- 
toms. , 


To PR/ oPLE, pe pl. v. a. a. [peoplers Br.) To 


ſtock with inhabitants. 
Suppoſe that Brute, or whoſncues elſe that firſt | 


* 


called the iſland after his name Britannia, Ralcigh; 
He would not be alone, who all things can; 
But We n with angels, earth with man. 


Mp | 


1 Beauty a monarch is | 
| Which kingly power magnificently proves 


By crouds of ſlaves, and peopled empire loves. Dryd. 
Duden. 4 


A people city made a * place. 
' Imperious death directs his ebon lance; 
g Peoples great Henry's tombs, and leads up Holben's | 
dance. Prior. 
Peri sricks, p&-pis tiks. . . lern. ] 
Medicines which are good to help the raw- | 
- neſs of the ſtomach and digeſt crudities. Did. 


LPR ER, pep pur. 1. J. [piper Lat. poivre, 


2 We have three kinds of pepper ; tha black, the | x: 
en es ER are eng: = ra 


Revelations, x. 11. 


y; not the princes or 


Clariſſa. | 


peopled this iſland, had arrived upon Thames, and 3 


PER © 


| fruits produced by three diſtinct plants black pep- 
fer is a dried fruit of the ſize of a vetch and 

roundiſh, but rather of a deep brown than a 

black colour : with this we are ſupplied from 

Java, Malabar, and Sumatra, and the plant . 
the ſame heat and fiery taſte that we find in 

pepper : white pepper is commonly factitious, 4 

E from the black by taking off the outer 

ark; but there is a rarer ſort, which i is a genu- 
ine fruit naturally white : long pepper is a fruit 
gathered while un ripe and dried, of an inch or an 

inch and half in length, and of the thickneſs of a 

large gooſe quill, Hl}. 

Scatter o'er the blooms the 8 duſt 
Of Pepper, fatal to the froſty tribe. Thomſon. 

To PEPPER, pep/-pur. v. a. [from the nouns] 
1. To ſprinkle with pepper. 
2+ To beat ; to mangle with ſhot or blows. 

I have peppered two of them; two I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram ſuits. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
{ PE'PPERBOxX, pEp'-phr-bOks. . . [pepper 
and box.) A box for holding pepper. 

1 will now take the leacher; he cannot creep 
into a halfpenny purſe nor into a pepper-box. Shak. 
PE'PPERCORN, PpeEp'-par-kirn, 2. /. {pepper 

and corn.] Any thing of inconfiderable 

value. 

Our performances, though dues, are like thoſe 
Feppercerns which freeholders pay their landlord to 
acknowledge that they hold all from him. . 
© Folks from mud-wall'd tenement 
Pring landlords peppercorn for rent. Prior. 

Pe/eyERMINT, pép-pür- mint. u. /. [pepper 
and mint ; Piperitic Mint eminently hot. 


PEPPERWORT, pep'-pur-wart. 7 J. | pepper 
and wort.] A os | Miller. 
Pr'pricx, pèp-tlk. adj, linde. What 
helps digeſtion. Ainſwortb. 


PERAcU TE, per-a-kfl! t. adj. [peracutus, Lat.] 


Very ſharp ; very violent. 
Malign, continual peracute feyers, after moſt 
dangerous attacks, ſuddenly remit. of the ardent 


heat, Harvey. 
PeranveſnTuRE, per- Ad- vd -tsbar., adu. 
[par adventure, Fr.] e 


2 
* 


1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. | 
That wherein they might not . be like unto 
either, was fuch peradventure as had been no whit 
leſs unlawful. Hoolor. 
As you return, viſit my houſe; let our old ac- 
quaintance be renew d; prradventure I will with 
you to court. S Shakgp. 
Wat peradventure may appear very full to me, 
may N very crude and maimed to a 8 | 
Di 
2. Doubt; queſtion. It is ſometimes 7 5 as. 
a noun, but not gracefully n e | 
Though men's perſons ought not to be hated, 
8 without all peradventure their PRI fily- 


| | outh. 
| To PERA'GRATE, per-K.grät. v. a; gera- 
gro, Lat.] To wander over; to ramble 
PE RAGRA/TION, per-. -gri'-ohdn, 1. J. (From 
eragrate,) The act of ban through any 
ate or ſpace. | 
A month of peragration s the time of the moon's | 
revolution from any part of the zodiack. unto the. 
ſame again, and this containeth but twenty-ſeven 
days and eight hours.. Brown. 
The moon has two accounts which. are her 
months or years of revolution; one her periodick 
month, or month of peragration, which chiefly 
reſpes her own proper motion or place in the 
zodiack, by which ſhe like the fun performs her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point 
to the ſame again. Helder on Time. 


7. e e ba- t. +> a. | 


0 rambulo, Lat.] 


o walk througn. RN Wh KI 


8 To * by pling tron, e 


E TOP SO 


» w = 
. F 
. : * 


5 
* 


PER 


Perſons the lord deputy ſhould nominate to view” 
and perambulate Iriſh territories, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the ſame. Davies on Ireland. 
3. To viſit the boundaries of the pariſh, 
-PERAMBULA'TION, peèr-àm-bü-là-shün. 2. . 
[from perambulate.] 


1. The act of paſſing throughor wandering over. | 
ack of 


The duke locked ſtill for the coming 
the Armada, even when they were wandering and 
making their perambulation of the northern ſeas. 

| Bacon. | 
2. A travelling ſurvey. 

France is a ſquare of five hundred and fifty 

miles traverſe, thronging with ſuch multitudes, 
that the general calcul, made in the laſt peram- 
bulation, exceeded eighteen millions. Hormel. | 


3. A.diftridt ; limit of juriſdiction. | 


It might in point of conſcience be demanded, | 


[ PERCE'PTION, pèer-sép-shtin. n. ſ. perception, 


by what authority a private perſon can extend a 


perſonal correction beyond the perſons and bounds | 


of his own ee. ? | Holyday. 
4. Survey of the bounds of the pariſh annually 
performed. 8 8 
Perca'st, per-ki's. adv. [par and cafe.) 
| Perchance ; perhaps. Not uſed. 
A virtuous man will be virtuous in ſolitudine, 
and not only in theatro, though perca/e it will be 
more ſtrong by glory and fame, as an heat which 
is doubled by reflection. Bacon. 
PR'RcEANT, per-gsant. adj. gant, Fr.) 
Piercing; penetrating. Obſolete. 
. . Wond'rous quick and perceant was his ſpright 
As eagles eyes, that can behold the ſun. Spenſer. 
PERCEL1 VABLE, per-8C'y-Ebl.. adj. [from per- 
_ celve.) Perceptible ; ſuch as, falls under 
perception. 5 BY 
The body, though it really moves, yet not 
changing #erceivable diſtance with ſome other 
bodies, as faſt as the ideas of our own minds 
will follow one another, ſeems to ſtand till; as 
the hands of clocks. _ : Locke. 
That which we perceive when we ſee figure, 
as perceivable by ſight, is nothing but the termi- 
nation of colbutn. Locke. 
PERCE!VABLY, pEr-8E9-Eb-IlF. adv. [from 


_ perceivable.} In fuch a manner as may be | 


obſerved or known. 


1. To diſcover by ſome ſenſible effects. | 
N 5 Conſider, 5 
\ When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which leſſens and ſets off. Sbaleſp. 
2. To know; to obſerve. 59 — 
leſus perceived in his ſpirit, that ſo reaſoned 
; e Marl, ii. 8. 
His ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it 
E þ "a : Job, xiv. 21. 
Till we ourſelves ſee it with our own eyes, 


Mill in the dark. ' Locke, 


©: How do they come to know that themſelves | 


Wink, When they themſelves do not perceive it? 
e | W389 Locke: | 
3. To be affected by. "Ts een 


* . of the air perceive the collec- | 
a "FF. tion of | J 


Tion of tie matter of tempeſts before the air here 
n 5 | Bacon. 
(Trompercepridle. © 8 
1, The ſtate of being an object of the ſenſes 

or mind; the ſtate of being perceptible. 


1 


% 1 oo 


. 3 to obſcure or extinguiſh. all percqprability-of th 
0 


-* reaſon. More 


PERCE/PTIBLE, pir-e&p'-tibl. aj. -[percep-| 


not; and they are brought low, but he . perceiveth | 


And perceive it by our own underſtandings, we are | 


| 


, 


[ 


tible, Fr. percepius, Lat,] Such as: 
- known or ob rved, 55 | 25 


| P 


. conſcious of its own exiſtence. 
Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a | 


PERCH, pèrtsh“. 2. /. [perca, Lat. 


PER 


No ſound is produced but with a perceptible blaſt 


of the air, and with ſome reſiſtance of the air 
firucken, „ Bacon. 
When I think, remember, or abſtract; theſe in- 


trinſick operations of my mind are not perceptible 


by my ſight, hearing, taſte, ſmell, or feeling. 


| Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


It perceives them immediately, as being im- 
mediately objected to and perceptible to the ſenſe; 
as I perceive the fun by my ftght. Hale. 

In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, 
more good will accrue to mankind by attending 
to the large, open, and perceptible parts, than by 
ſtudying too much finer nerves. Pope. 
ERCE'PTIBLY, PEr-8Ep'"-tib-ly. adv. [from 
perceptible.) In ſuch a manner as may be 
perceived. | 7 

The woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 


Fr. perceptio, Lat.] | 


I. The power of perceiving ; knowledge; 


conſciouſneſs. | 
Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
Bentley's Sermons. 


paſſion or impreſſion, whereby the mind becomes 
conſcious of any thing ; as when I feel hunger, 
thirſt, cold, or heat. ; Watts. 


2. The act of perceiving ; obſervation. 
3. Notion ; idea, | | 
By the inventors, and their followers that would 


ſeem not to come too ſhort of the perceptions of the 
leaders, they are magnified. Hale s Origin of Mank. 


4. The ftate of being affected by ſomething. 


Great mountains have a perception of the diſpo- 


ſition of the air to tempeſts ſooner than the vallies 


below; and therefore they ſay in Wales, when 
certain hills have their night caps on, they mean 
miſchief. * Bacon. 

This experiment diſcovereth perception in plants 
to move towards that which ſhould comfort them, 
though at a diſtance. | 


Lat.) Having the power of percetving. 
There is a difficulty that pincheth : rhe foul is 
awake and ſollicited by external motions, for ſome 


ſilent repoſe and obſcurity of night: what is it 
then that prevents our ſenſations? Glanville. 
Whatever the leaſt real point of the eſſence of 


the perceptive part of the ſoul does percerve, every 
real point of the perceptive muſt perceive at once. 


More's Divine Dialogues. 


PERCEPTI'VITY, per-sEp-tiv'sIt-F. n. /. {from 


perceptive.) The power of perception or 
thinking. i _ Locke. 
rche, Fr.] 
The perch is one of the fiſhes of prey, that, 


like the pike and trout, carries his teeth in his 


mouth: he dare venture to kill and deſtroy feveral 
other kinds of fiſh :. he has a hooked or hog back, 


which is armed with ſtiff briſtles, and all his ſkin 


armed with thick hard ſcales, and hath two fins 


: 
, 


on his back: he ſpawns but once a year, and is | 


held very nutritive. Walton's A ngler. 


'rooft or fit. 3 
For the narrow pe 
To ſit or rooft as a bird. 


'He.percheth on ſome branch thereby 


- To weather him and his moiſt wings tw dry. Sper: 


upon the upper boughs, 


ws 


| 


| 


| Pe/RcHERs, pertsh'-Erz. 


| 


Bacon. 


PERCEPTIVE, pèr-sèp“-tlv. adj. {perceptus, | 


of them reach the perceptive region in the moſt | 


ren, pertsh'. 2. /. {pertica, Lat. perche, | 


1. A meaſure of ive yards and an half; a pole. 
2. [perche, Fr.] Something on which birds 
PERCEPTIBI'LITY r-s6p-ty-bll'it-y. u. J. e eee 
n | ok - pe PH * 74. | — rb cannot ride. De yden. 
To PERCH, 'PeErtsh'. v. n. ¶percher, Fr. from 
the noun.] | 
2. Perception; the power of perceiving. Not | | 


„ noone 
Y e Mumination is not ſo. bright and fulgent, | 


The world is grown'fo bad, | 
That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. 
e eee ee. 

The morning muſes perch like birds, and img 
 AdinOng ie raseh. © = | :Grofbaro. 
Bet ou keep doſe within | perch 

South. 4 


 PERCHA'NCE, per-tshins', 


5 


PER 


' They wing'd their flight aloft,then ftoopin 
Perch'd on the double tree, that bears the blow, 
bough. | alder 
Glory, like the dazzling eagle, ſtood 
Perehb'd on my bever in the Granic flood: 
When fortane's ſelf my ſtandard tremblis 
And the pale fates ſtood ſrighted on the hg, 
Hoſts of birds that wing the liquid air La. 
Percl'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there 


Und, 
e Ong 


bling bore, 


To PERCH, pertsh'. v. a. To plac 
rch. 

It would be notoriouſly perceptible, if ' 

perch yourſelf as a bird on the top of r 


ſteeple. 

= As evening dragon came, 
Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang'd 
Of ſome villatic fowl. 


bry, 


Milton's Agne. 
adv. [ per and 
chance.] Perhaps; peradventure. 
How long within this wood intend you ſtzy? 
| —Perchance till after Theſeus' wedding day, Shit 
Finding him by nature little ſtudious, ſhe cha 
rather to endue him with ornaments of Youth: 23 
dancing and fencing, not without aim then he 
chance at a courtier's life. Win, 
Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm tj, 
memory of the other. L' Eftrar, 
; n. J. Paris candig 
uſed in England in ancient times; alſo the 
larger ſort of wax candles, which were 
uſually ſet upon the altar. 
Perc1'eiENT, per-sIp'-yent. adj. {percipiens 
Lat.] Perceiving ; having the power df 
perception. 
No article of religion hath credibility enough 
for them; yet theſe cautious and quickſightsd 
gentlemen can wink and ſwallow this fottiſh oi 
nion about percipient atoms. Brntly, 
Senſation and perception are not inherent in 
matter as ſuch; for if it were ſo, every ſtock x 
ſtone would be a percipient and rational creature, 
| Bentley 


Praci'erenT, per-sIp'-yEnt. 2. /. One that 


has the power of perceiving. 

The ſoul is the ſole percifient, which hath 
animadverſion and ſenſe properly ſo called, and 
the body is only the receiver of corporeal in. 
preſlions, Glanville's Sep. 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the 
whole, but only part. More Divine Dialogues, 

Pe/rRCLOSE, per'-klG6s. n. /. [per and ce, 
Concluſion ; laſt part. Obſolete. | 
By the p-rcloſe of the fame verſe, vagabond is 
underſtood for ſuch an one as travelleth in fear of 
revengement, . | Raleigh, 
To PERCOLATE, per”-k0-lat. v. a. [#7 
colo, Lat.] To ſtrain through. 


The evidences of fact are percolated through 2 


vaſt period of ages. Hale Origin of Mankid. 
PeRCOLA'TION, pèr-kö&-Ja-shün. 7. / [from 
percolate.) The act of ſtraining ; purifice- 
tion or ſeparation by ſtraining. 
Experiments touching the ſlraining and paſſing 
of bodies one through another, they call ae 


Water paſſing through the veins. of the earth l 
rendered freſh and potable, which it cannot be bj 
any percotations we can make, but the ſaline par: 
ticles will paſs through à tenfold filtre. #9 
To'PErcv'ss, per-küꝰ. v. a. l percuſſiuu, Lat. 
Flame perciſſed by air giveth a noiſe ; as in blow- 
wy the oe by bellows; and fo likewiſe — 
percuſſing the air ſtrongly. 
PERCU'ss tox, peEr-ktish-an. 2. / [perayfs 
Lat. percuſſion, Fr. | 
1. The act of ſtriking; ſtroke. 
A With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, 


Thou mad Ir thine enemies ſhake, © f 


* 
* 
3 


J — PER 


f the quantity of air is Whilom thou waſt peregal to the beſt | He may have fiſty-fix. exceptions peremptorily 
1 22 3 body pereuſſing. | And wont to make the jolly ſhepherds glad; againſt the jurors, of which he ſhall ſhew no cauſe. 


| the 0 e { With piping and dancing, did paſs the reſt. Spegſer. 4 . Spenſer. 

8 the ti troke | | , Lo- in readineſs to go; : 
Some note, that the times when the troke OF | oy Prine  rINATE per- rè-gry-nàt. v. n. I pere- F go; | 
rercuſſron of an envious. eye doth moſt hurt are, grinus, Lat.] ebe, oy live tat fan Excuſe it not, for I am peremptony. Shakefp. 


at envied is beheld in glory. Bacon. . b Not death himſelf "EF 
grief or tremors excited in the air by STEALS, Pie. | In mortal fury is half ſo peremptory, 
| fron, continue 2 little time to move from the PEREGRINA'T10N, peEr-re-grp-nY-shan, 2. J. | As we to keep this city. Shake/Þp. King Jobn. 


* of e in concentric ſpheres to great [from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel; abode in Though the text and the doctrine run peremp- 
p! * cuſſion | Newton's Opticks. foreign countries. \ | tory and abſolute, whoſoever denies Chriſt ſhall 

N him perciiſtan and the laws of It was agreed between them, what account he aſſuredly be denied by him; yet ſtill there is a tacit 
motion, and tops the centrifugal motion. Arbuth. ſhould give of his peregrinotion abroad. Bacon. | condition, unleſs repentance inter vene. South. 


1 f ſound in the ear. It is not amiſs to obſerve the heads of doctrine, The more modeſt confeſs, that learning was 
= 7 ny, rhymes the percuſſion is ſtronger. Rymer. which the apoſtles agreed to publiſh 1 their to give us a fuller diſcovery of our ignorance, and 
24 WO. 137 * Feregrinations. | ammond. to keep us from being perempiory and dogmatical 
We PERCUT nr e 13 5 $46 That we. do not contend to have the earth paſs in our 4 * 866 % *. 
| 5 wan 8 885 | for a paradiſe, pf pero 1 only 3 the land of He would never talk in ſuch a peremprory and 
0 3 1 1 our feregrination, and aſpire after a better country. | diſcouraging manner, were he not aſſured that he 
ty of ſounds is accidental, either from Ne '3 | ; 
2 or obliquity of the pallage, or from | Bentley. | was able to ſubdue the moſt powerful oppoſition 
a Bacon. PEREGRINE, pér“- E- grin. adj. [peregrin, againſt the doArine which he taught. Auiiſan. 
_ W e ohne . , [prrditio, old Fr. peregrinus, Lat.) Foreign; not | PERENNIAL, per-6n'-ny#l. adj. {perennis, Lat.] 
5 * Ailton, Er native; not domeſtick. | 1, Laſting through the year. 
a Fr. | 


=_ N eig i The received opinion, that putrefaction is cauſed If the quantity were preciſely the ſame in theſe 
AC DET , — 1 2.19 Rant: by cold or peregrine and preternatural hear, is but perennial fountains, the difficulty would be greater, 
LE port 1 : nugation. i > | Cbeyne. 
= perdition of the Turkiſh fleet, every man puts . , | "i 
IE Himſelf in triumph. *  Shakeſp. | To Pere "mer, per-empt'. v. a. [peremptus, 2 Perpetual ; unceafing. | 
4 We took ourſelves for free men, ſeeing there | Lat.] To kill; to cruſh. A law term. The matter wherewith theſe perennial clouds 
was no danger of our utter perdition, and lived moſt Nor is it any objection, that the cauſe of appeal are raiſed, is the ſea that ſurrounds them, Haruey. 


ully ; going abroad, and ſeeing what was to is perempted by the defertion of an appeal; becauſe PgRE/NNITY, per-ren'-ny-tp, . AJ. [from 


Den. 1 Bacon. the office of the judge continues after ſuch inſtance] perennitas, Lat.] Equality of laſting through 
Quick let us part! Perdition's in thy preſence, is perempted. Azlige.| all ſeaſons ; perpetuit 7. 
And horror dwells about thee! Addiſon', Cato. | PR REM YTION, per-Em'p-shin. u. /. [peremp- That ſprings have their origin from the ſea and 
2. Loſs, tio, Lat. peremption, Fr.] Cruſh ; extinc- | bot from rains and vapours, I conclude from the 
Ce There's no ſoul loſt, tion. Law term, 8 ferennity of divers ſprings. Derham's Phyſico-Thegl. 
Nay not ſo much perdition as an hair [ This peremption of inſtance was introduced in | PERFECT, per'-fikt. adj. ¶perſadius, Lat. 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel Fs | favour of the publick, leſt ſuits ſhould be rendered parfait, Fr.] 4 
Thou ſaw'ſt fx. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. | perpetual, 3 _ Aylife. | 1. Complete; conſummate ; finiſhed ; nei- 
= 3- Eternal death. _ 1 PER MPTORILY, peèr“rèm-tür-ryAly. adv. ther defective nor redundant. ; 
= As 24 my 2 3 wrath, 5. 3 [from peremptory.] Abſolutely ; politively ; We count thoſe things perfect, which want no- 
po enhances ͤ r „ or th wht Gy wee 
| 2 OrIOo 1 . ty. et. | „ 7 
1 doth affirm the one, muſt . Not to ſp A 445 . e . an; Tt Anon they move 8 
3 fallen away from undoubted . W mer e hoard » entry Lage. , if th fe ſight 
eee me deduce the means of the execution. Bacon. 8 y Per. = 
nd daily travel 33 3 ve , Some organs are ſo perempterily neceſiary, that | m4 ; ton, 
IE REF LLC OOL LOWATOS ee the extinguiſhment of the ſpirits doth ſpeedily fol-“ Whoever thinks a faßt work to ſee, 


HY mY Raleigh's Hiftery. low, but yet ſo as there is an interim. Bacon. | — Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor ę er ſhull be. Pope. 
W Pt xDve, per-di. adv. [This word, which, la all conferences it was inſiſted peremptorily, | As full as perfect in a hair, as heart. Hape. 
mong us is adverbially taken, comes from | that the king muſt yield to what power was re- |-2+ Fully: informed ; fully Kilful.. 1 
the French perdue or forlorn hope: as, | quired.  - Clarendon. | | Within a ken our army lies; 

perdue or advanced centinel.] Cloſe; in God's laws feremptorily injoin us, and the things | Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 


ambuſh. | therein implied do ſtraitly oblige us to partake of Our armour all as Rrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
- Few minutes he had lain perdue, I the holy ſacrament. Kettlewell. | Then reaſon wille our hearts ſhould be as good. 
| To guard his deſp'rate avenue, Hudibras. | Some talk of letters before the deluge; but | 88 | 7 As Hag. 
Iro Ly te that is a matter of mere conjecture, and nothing] Far dame! 1 am not you known, | 
Lat] Tok te atopy [from Perdo, can be peremptorily determined either the one way t Though in your ftate of honour Jam pier ford, Slad. 
There may be ſome wandering perdulous wiſhes | or the ee, „ Woedward. | 2 ws 2 97 hp e. pode” ya in the Pu 
of known impoſſibilities; as a man who hath |. Never judge peremptorily on firſt appearances. 5 Oy I OT t ad 


1 geg . N 3 Pure; blameleſt; clear; immaculate; 
muell it: but to chuſe efficaciouſly and impoſlibly, | PEAK MTTORI Ess, per'-rEm-tfir-ry-nls. 1. /. 5* pn 8 ? n 3 | a 
_ bas impoſſible as an impoſſibility. Bramball. | {from peremptory.] Poſitiveneſs; ablolble | This 18 à ſenſe chiefly theological, 


pe b hy . 3 : | My parts, my title, aud my pere Soul: -- - 
| Py RDURABLE, per -dü-xebl. adj. perdurable, f deciſion ,” dogmatiſm. | ; Shall — = rightly. . 
Fr. perduro, Lat.) Laſting; long conti- | —Peremptoringſe is of two ſorts; the ane a magiſte- | Thou ſhalt be ger fe with the I. ond thy God, 
| 8 A more was in uſe, nor accented | wen - Leer 8 os 35 k 3 2 5 2 N. 
ATNecording to analogy. $445 VER . in relating matters of fact. Gov, tile Targus. 4. Confident; certaim er 448 
Conſeſs me knit to tiuy deſerving with cables of | Self-conceit and perempioringſt in a man's own I Thouart eres then, our ſhip hath touch'd upon 
ber _ 7 ” | Shakeſp. Othello, || opinion are not commonly reputed vices. Tillotſon. } The deſerts of Bohemia. Shabeſp. Winter's Ful. 
0 perdurable ſhame! let's ſtab ourſelves. Shak. | PERE'MPT ORY, peèr. rem · tur-. adj. ¶ pe- To PR RTE r, plri-fikt. wi, f erfeftus, "WY 
Doth 3 vig rous ſweat I remptorius, low Lat. perempteire, Fr. * | perficto, Mt Parra tc | 10 LU PP. : 
i | b ly mg choke perdurable heat. , peremptus killed.) Dogmatical ; abſolute ; f. To finiſh ; to complete; to conſummate :: 
Ts mg Drayton. ſuch as deſtroys all further expoſtulation. to bring to its due ſtate. 5 
1 = g to its 


F:xpvzanLy,, pircdf-rtb4y.” adv. [from | entertaine — mother; God dwelleth in 
-RDURABLY,, p - . adv. [fromm [-entertaine = If we love one another; God dwelleth in us. 
er darable.] I1aſtingly. As peremptorie a deſire, to levell with the plaine. | and his love is ferfetted in us. 1. Fohn, iv. --o 
22 would he, for the momentary trick, A citie, where they loved to live; ſtand not be- Beauty now muſt Perfect my renownin; : 
? perdurably*fin de Shabe/p, Meaſure for Meaſure. | $a, twirt my ire Wich chat I govern'dhim thatrulesthisifle;# aller. 
PERDURA'TION, Ppér-dü-rAzshün, . . [per- And what it aimes at; _ Chapman. | In ſubſtances reſt not in the ordinary complex 
dire, Lat.] Long co ptinuance. We. As touching the apoſtle, wherein he was ſo re- idea eemmonly received; but enguire into the na- 
BEREGAL, p en , I. : folute and peromptory,our Lord Jeſus Chriſt made ture and properties of the thingsthemſcbves, and 
4 Ly pes : aal. 44. r.] Equal: | manifeſt unto him, een by intuitive revelation, | thereby perfedF our ideas of their Liſtin@ pcie Z 
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„ 
CY 


8 
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* 


P E R 


Endeavour not to ſettle too many habits at once, 
left by variety you confound them, and ſo perfect 


none. 8 Locke. 
What toil did honeſt Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 
And per ſect all his Roman fer ?. Prior. 


2. To make ſkilful ; to inſtruct fully. 
Her cauſe and yours 
T'll per fe him withal, and he ſhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 


Pe/RFECTER, per-fik-tur. 1. /. [from perfect. 
One that makes perfect. | 

This practice was altered; they offered not to 

Mercury, but to Jupiter the perfefer, 


Lat. perfection, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of being perfect. 


Man doth ſeek a triple perfection; firſt a ſenſual, 


conſiſting in thoſe things which very life itſelf 


requireth, either as neceſſary ſupplements or as 
- ornaments thereof; then an intellectual, conſiſt- 
ing in thoſe things which none underneath man 
is capable of; laſtly, a ſpiritual and divine, con- 
ſiſting in thoſe things whereunto we tend by ſuper- 
natural means here, but cannot here attain. Hooker. 
It is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature. Sbaleſp. Otbello. 
True virtue being united to the heavenly grace 
of faith makes up the higheſt perfection. Milton. 
No human underſtanding being abſolutely ſe- 
cured from miſtake by the perfection of its own 


nature, it follows that na man can be infallible | 


but by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, 
Many things impoſſible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. Dryd. 
Too few, or of an improper figure and dimen- 
ſion to do their duty in * Blackmore, 
The queſtion is not, wh 
can be fully attained; but whether you come as 
near it as a ſincere intention, and careful diligence 
can carry you. | | Lan. 


Tillot on. 


2. Something that concurs to produce ſupreme 


excellence. In this ſenſe it has a plural, 
What tongue can her pexfefions tell, 


In whoſe each part all pens may dwell? Sidney. 


An heroick poem requires, as its laſt perfection, 


_ ..the. accompliſhment of ſome extraordinary under- 


Broome. 


 PERFE'CTION, p&r-f6k/-shin. 2. /. I perfectio, | | 
1. Completeneſs; conſummate excellence; 


8 


ether goſpel perſection 


taking, which requires more of the active virtue 


than the ſuffering. 

3- Attribute of God. 
If God be infinitely holy, juſt and good, he muſt 
take delight in thoſe creatures that reſemble him 


; Dryden. 


moſt in theſe perfedtions. - Atterbury. 
4. Exact reſemblance. - [oa 
To PERPE/CTIONATE; peEr-fek'-8h6-nit. v. a. 


[perſe#ionner, Fr. from perfection.] To make 
perfect; to advance to perfection. This 
is à word propoſed by Dryden, but not re- 
ceived, nor worthy of reception. 


Painters and ſculptors, chuſing the moſt elegant | 


_matural beauties, per feftionate the idea, and advance 
. their art above nature itſelf in her individual pro- 
duction; the utmoſt maſtery of human perform- 
. Dryden. 
He has founded an academy for the progreſs and 

per fectionating of unting. Doha. 
PERFTPCTraVE, pér-Nk -tiv. adj. [from perfe#.] 
en to bring to perfection: with of. 
Praiſe and adoration are act ions per fectiue of our 

' | More. 


Eternal life ſhall not conſiſt in endleſs love; the 
other faculties ſhall be employed in actions ſuitable 


. to, and Per ſectiue of thezr natures. Ray, on the Creat. i 


PeRFE'CTIVELY, per-fek'-tiv-lf. adv. {from 
per ſedti e.] In ſuch 

perfection. 

A virtue 
lect, ſo per fecłiveiy in the fancy; ſo that virtue is 
the foree of reaſon in the conduct of our actions 


and paſſions to a good end. 


— 4 


A manner as brings to 
ſeated fundamentally in the intel- | - 


0 45 Grew. 


PER 


Pez'erECTLY, per'-fekt-IF. adv. [from perfect.] 

x, In the higheſt degree of excellence. 

2. Totally; completely. 

Chawing little ſponges dipt in oil, when perfectly 
under water, he could longer ſupport the want of 
reſpiration, | Boyle. 

Words recal to our thoughts thoſe ideas only 
which they have been wont to be ſigns of, but 
cannot introduce any perfecy new and unknown 
ſimple ideas. 3 Locke. 

3. Exactly; ow hot 

We know bodies and their properties molt per- 
fealy. ö | Locke, 


Pe'RFECTNESS, per'-fekt-nis, 1. .. [from per- 
ect.] | 


perfection. 
2. Goodneſs; virtue. A ſcriptural word. 
Put on charity, which is the bond of perfedtneſc. 


Col. iii. I4. 
3. Skill, 
Is this your per fectneſ:? Shakeſp. 


PERFI'DIOUS, pèr-fid-yùs. adj. [perfidus, 
Lat. perfide, Fr. 


lated faith. 
Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 

To make my cream a perquilite, 

And ſteal to mend your wages? 
2. Expreſſing treachery; proceeding from 

treachery. | 
O ſpirit accurs'd, 

Forſaken of all good, I fee thy fall 

Determin'd, and thy hapleſs crew involy'd 

In this perfidious fraud. Milton. 
PERF1'DIOUSLY, peEr-fid'-yas-ly. adv. (from 


faith. 
| . Perfidiouſly 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome. Shaleſp. 
They eat perfidiouſly their words, - 
And ſwear their ears through two inch boards. 
Hudibras. 
Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch places as 


ſhould perfidiouſly renew the war? Swift's Miſcell. 


PERF1/DIOUSNESS, per-fid/-yus-nls. 1. /. [from 
perfedious.) The quality of being perfidious. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them; 
as perjury, perfidiouſneſs, and ingratitude. - Tillotſon. 
PE'RFIDY, per'-fi-dy. . /. [perfidia, Lat. 
perfiate, Fr.] Treachery; want of faith; 
breach of faith. . „ 
PE'RFLABLE, per'-flabl. adj. [from per fo, 
Lat.] Having the wind driven through. 
To PE'RFLATE, per-fli't. v. a. [perflo, Lat.) 
To blow through. 
If. eaſtern winds did perfate our climates more 
frequently, they would clarify and refreſh our air. 


The brſt conſideration in building of cities, is 
to make them open, airy, and well perflated. - 
| | | Arbuthnot on Air, 
PerFL A'TION, pèr-fla“-shün, u. /. [from per- 
flate.] The act of blowing through. 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 
motion to the air, which ventilates and cools the 
mines. : Woodward, 
To PE'RFORATE, per'-f0-rat. v. a. [perforo, 
Lat.] To pierce-with a tool; to bore. 
Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly bud- 
ded without twiſting, into an earthen pot perforute 
at the bottom, and then cover the pot with earth, 
it will yield a very large fruit. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
A perforated bladder does not ſwell... Beyle. 
The labour d chyle pervades the pores, 
In all the arterial erforatæd ſhores.  Blackmere, 
The aperture was limited by an opaqueicirele 


2 placed between che eye-glaſs andthe eye, and 


ON 


1. Treacherous ; falſe to truſt ; guilty of vio- 


Widow and Cat. 


perfidious.) Treacherouſly ; by breach of 


would put him in a worſe condition, whenever he 


Harvey. | 


| 


* 


1 


0 1 
| 
I 
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PER 
: orated in the middle with a little x 
| 28 rays to paſs through to the * 
WMorms perforate the guts. 
PERFORA'TION, pEr-f0-ri'-shin, », 
perforate.) 
1. The act of piercing or boring. 
The likelieſt way is the perforation of the bedy 
of the tree in ſeveral places one above another m. 
the filling of the holes. Bu 
The induſtrious perforation of the tendons of by 
ſecond joints of fingers and toes, and the i 
the tendons of the third 


bet 
Newta, 


1 drawi 
joints through them. 


| More Divine Dialogu, 
2. Hole ; place bored. | 0 
- That the nipples ſhould be made ſpongy, 28d 
with ſuch per forations as to admit paſſage to the 
milk, are arguments of providence, Ray ont: Cre, 


PERFORA'TOR, per'-f0-ra-tir. n. /. from 
perforate.) The inſtrument of boring, 
The patient placed in a convenient chair, d 
ping the trocar in oil, ſtab it ſuddenly thro 
the teguments, and withdrawing the perforayy 
leave the waters to empty by the canula. Shary, 


PERFO'RCE, per-fo'rs. adv. [er and fore, 
By violence ; violently. | 
:  Guyon to him leaping, ſtaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrify'd; 
And though himſelf were at the fight diſmay's 
Yet him perforce reſtrain'd. 1 
Jealous Oberon would have the child, 


—_ 


Henſer. 


She amaz'd, her chceks 
All trembling and ariſing, full of ſpots, 


Into the inmoſt rooms, Peacham on Pytr, 
To PERFORM, per-fa'rm. v. a. [per forma 
Ital.] To execute; to do; to diſcharge; 


to atchieve an undertaking; to accomplih, 
All three ſet among the foremoſt ranks of fame 


perform what they did attempt. 
Haſt thou, ſpirit, 
Perform d to point the tempeſt that I bad thee! 


Sidney, 


What cannot you and 1 perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? 


for me. . '- » Pſalm, 
Let all things be performed after the Jaw of God 
diligently. 1 Efaras, viii. 21, 
| Thou, my love, 
Per form his fun'rals with paternal care. Dryda, 
Vou perform her office in the ſphere, 
Born of- her blood, and make a new Platonick year. 
x . . | Dryda. 
He effectually performed his part, with great 
integrity, learning, and acuteneſs; with the ei- 
actneſs of a ſcholar, and the judgment of a con- 
plete divine. Walerlui. 


To PERTO“RM, pèr-fdrm. v. x. To ſucceed 
in an attempt. 

When a poet has performed admirably in ſeveral 
illuſtrious places, we ſometimes alſo admire bis 
very errours. a Muli. 

PerFO'RMABLE, pEr-fi'rm-Ebl. adj. [from 
22 Practicable; ſuch as may be 
one. 7 

Men forget the relations of hiſtory, affirming 
that elephants have no joints, whereas their ac. 
tions are not performeble without them. Ffous. 

PERFO'RMANCE, 
0 perform.) ö . IC : | 
x. Completion of ſomething deſigned ; ele- 
: cution of ſomething promiſed. _ 

; ...  Hispromiſes were, as he then was, might); 

| But his performange, as he now is, nothing. 4. 
N ng is the * th' time; = Ade 
the eyes of expectation! performance 16 
duller for his act, and 1 80 plainer kid d 


| People, the deed is quite out of uſe. Bu 


: 


Ariuthay, 
J. from 


But ſhe perforce withholds the loved boy. Shak, 


And pale with death at hand, perforce ſhe brak 


for great minds to attempt, and great force to | 


Shakeſp, 


Shakeſp. Matheh, © 
I will cry unto God that performeth all things 


per-fa'r-mens, ». J. [fol 


F I? ies * 95 
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4. It is generally applied to one that makes 


| ; | Pex FU MATORY, { 
EZ perfume.) That which perfumes. 
Z PERFUME, per-fim. =. ſ. [parfume, Fr.) 


WE | have them continually in your hand, whereas per- 


4 . is burned, but we ſmell it. 


„ 9 
PER 


there may be a performance. 
readineſs to will, ſo © | 2 x4" wh Viii. IT. 


make him ſucceſsful in the 
be above 
South. 
5 and muſt differ in a — 
Fo F they muſt all act for the lame 
=_ 2 roo bane of God, in the right and 
WE . pious performance of their ſeveral callings. Law. 
. Compoſition ; work. 1 
0 In the good poems of other men, I can only be 
cre, that tis the hand of a good maſter; but in 
__ performances 'tis ſcarcely poſſible for me to be 
3 2 | 10 . Dryden. 
= Few of our comic performances give good exam- 
x Clariſſa. 


„ means to 
Deen theſe great works, was to 


| | performance of 


- contempt. | 
Men may, 


beſides her walking | 
ou heard 


In this lumbry agitation, 


les. . , 
5 + "Aon; ſomething done 
f 5 | and cther actual performances, what have y 


6 Sha leſp. 
2 ſay ? ; 
4 el pèr- für- můr. 1. from per- 
Form.] | . 


. hat performs any thing. 
= L. one + _—_— ſervice is ſeldom attributed to 
5 mme true and exact performer. . Shateſp. 


a publick exhibition of his ſkill. 
BS 72 PerrRI/CATE, per-fry-kat. v. n. [perfr ico, 
| r-fa'-ma-thr-y. adj. [from 


; 1. Strong odour of ſweetneſs uſed to give 
S ſcents to other things. : 

* Pomanders and knots of powders for drying 

= . rheums are not ſo ſtrong as perfumes; you may 


= fumes you can take but at times. Bacon. 
== . Perfumes, though groſs bodies that may be ſen- 
ſibly waſted, yet fill the air, fo that we can put 
= our noſe in no part of the room where a perfume 
4 | Digby. 
2. Sweet odour; fragrance. 8 
= Ev ntherough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 
SJ 2 | Addiſon. 
C No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. Pope. 
E Pinks and roſes bloom, | 
= Andev'ry bramble ſheds perfume. Gay. 
Jo Prxru' uk, pèr- fu“ m. v. a. [from the noun.] 
= Toſcent; to impregnate with ſweet ſcent. 
Wo . Your papers | 

Let me have them very well per fum d, 

For ſhe is ſweeter than perfume itſelf 
To whom they go. Shateſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Why rather, flcep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cribs, 


4 


And huſht with buzzing night-flies to thy ſlumber, | 


Than in the perfum d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody? Sbal. 
Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 
With whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd. 
* 1 | Svakeſp. 
The diſtilled water of wild poppy, mingled at 
: 5 roſe water, take with ſome mixture of 
a le Cloves in a per fuming pan. Bacon , Nat, Hiſt. 
Smells adhere 8 1 i as in l 
of gloves, which ſheweth them corporeal, Bacon. 
pains ſhe takes are vainly meant 
1 amorous heart, 
| is like perfumin an ill ſcent 28 
The ime]I's too an be for art. Granville. 
_ See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry.top perfunies the ſkies! Pope. 
Peru MER, .por-f0'-mar. u. /« [from per- 
| Jume.) One whoſe trade is to ſell things 


mad 1 *. 8 the ſcent. | 
 Amoſs MY 3 
abet lac 4 0 have out of apple trees, 


* « 


L of it; that as there was a | 


| 


PER 
Firſt iſſued from perfumers ſhops 
A croud of faſhionable fops. 
PErFU/NCTORILY, pèr“-fünk-tür-ryIF. adv. 
[ perfundtoriè, Lat.] Careleſsly; negligent- 
ly; in ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy external 
form. 

His majeſty caſting his eye perfunctorily upon it, 
and believing it had been drawn by mature advice, 
no ſooner received it, than he delivered it to. the 
lord keeper. : | Clarendon. 

Lay ſeriouſly to heart the clearneſs and evidence 
of theſe proofs, and not perfunctorily paſs over all 
the paſſages of the goſpel, which ace written on 
purpoſe that we may believe, without weighing 
them. Lucas. 

Whereas all logick is reducible to the four prin- 
cipal operations of the mind, the two firſt of theſe 


* 


1 


have been handled by Ariſtotle very perfun@orily; | 


of the fourth he has ſaid nothing at all. Baker. 


PerRFU/NCTORY, per-fank-thr-y. ad}. ¶ per- 
funforie, Lat.] Slight; careleſs ; negli- 
ent. ' 

8 A tranſient and perfunctory examination of things 
leads men into conſiderable miſtakes, which a 
more correct and rigorous ſcrutiny would have 
detected. Woodward. 


To PERFU'sE, per-fa'z. v. a. [perfuſus, Lat.] 
To tincture; to overſpread. | 
Taheſe dregs immediately perſnſe the blood with 

melancholy, and cauſe obſtructions. Harvey. 


PeRHA'Ps, per-haps'. adv. [per and hap.] 

Peradventure ; it may be. 
Perhaps the good old man that kiſs'd his ſon, 
And left a bleſſing on his head, 
His arms about him ſpread, 
Hopes yet to ſee him ere his glaſs be run. Flatman. 
Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps 
more excellent than the firſt deſign, though Virgil 
muſt be ſtill excepted, when that perhaps takes 
place. Dryden. 
His thoughts inſpir'd his tongue, > 
And all his ſoul receiv'd a real love; 
Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 

, Perbaps ſoft pity charm'd his yielding ſoul, 
Perbaps her love, perbaps her kingdom charm'd 

him. ä Smith. 

It is not his intent to live in ſuch ways as, for 
ought we know, God may perhaps pardon, but 
to be diligent in ſuch ways, as we know that 
God will infallibly reward. e 

PE'RIAPT, per-ry-apt. n. ſ. [M.] Amu- 
let; charm worn as preſervative againſt 
diſeaſe or miſchief. Hanmer. 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 
Now help, ye charming ſpells and periapts.* Shak, 

PRRICARDIUM, per-y-kar-dzhum. 7, /. {wee 

and dag; pericarde, Fr.] 175 | 


* * 


The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conickx 


figure, that reſembles a purſe, and contains the 
heart in its cavity: its baſis is pierced in five 
places, for the paſſage of the veſſels which enter 
and come out of the heart; the uſe of the peri- 
cardium is to contain a ſmall quantity of clear 
water, which is ſeparated by ſmall glands in it, 
that the ſurface of the heart may not grow dry 
by its continual motion. 
PERICA'RPIUM, per-y-ka r-pyum. 1. / [eg 
and xagrog 3. per icarpe, Fr.] In botany, a 
-pellicle or thin membrane encompaſſing the 


fruit or grain of a plant, or that part of a | 


fruit that envelopes the ſeec. | 
| Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for 
the guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alſo for the ſuſte- 
nance of animals. | | 
PERICLITA TION, per-F-kly-ti'-8hiin. 2. / 
(from periclitor, Late pericliter, Fr.] | 
7+ The ſtate of being in danger, 
2. Trial; experiment. 


PRRICRANIUM, pér-Y-krà“-nyùm. 1. f. [from 


22 


* 
x 


(S) 


mg and cranium z pericrants Fr.) - 
\ ET ; 


_» 


Swift. | 


NPR” EGS 


15 


vincy. 


Ray. Ii 2. It is uſed by way of e 


= 
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The pericranium is the membrane that covers 
the ſkull: it is a very thin and nervous membrane 
of an exquiſite ſenſe, ſuch as covers immediately 
not only the cranium, but all the bones of the 
body, except the teeth; for which reaſon it is alſo 
called the perioſteum. uincy. 

Having divided the pericranium, 1 ſaw a fiſſure 
running the wholelength of the wound. Wiſeman. 

PER1'CULOUS, PE-rik'-kii-Iis, adj: [ pericu- 
loſus, Lat.) Dangerous; jeopardous ; ha- 
zardous. A word not in uſe. - | 

As the moon every ſeventh day arriveth unto a 
contrary fign, ſo Saturn, which remaineth about 
as many years in one ſign, and holdeth the ſame 
conſideration in years as the moon in days, doth 
cauſe the periculous periods. | Brown. 

PER12/RGy, per-Y-er'-gy. u. ſ. [wig and kg.] 
Needleſs caution in an operation; unne- 
ceſſary diligence, | 

| N n. ſ. (wg. and 
yi; perigee, 


PERIGE'E, per'-y-dzhe. 
PERIGE/UM, per-y-dzheE'-tim. 
Fr.] Is a point in the heavens, wherein a 
planet is ſaid to be in its neareſt diſtance 
poſſible from the earth. _ Harris. 
By the proportion of its motion, it was at the 
creation, at the beginning of Aries, and the peri- 
_ geum or neareſt point in Libra, Brown. 
PerIHE/LIUM, per-y-he'-lyam, n. J. [mip and 
De-; perihbelie, Fr.] Is that point of a 
planet's orbit, wherein it is neareſt the ſun. 
| 3 Harris. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has made it probable, that 
the comet, which appeared in 1680, by approach- 
ing to the ſun in its peribelium, acquired ſuch a 
degree of heat, as to be 50000 years a cooling. 
8 Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
PE'RIL, | per'-rll. 2. .. {peril, Fr. perihel, 
Dut. periculum, Lat.] e 
1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy, . - 
Dear Pirocles, be liberal unto me of thoſe 
things, which have made you indeed precious to 
the world, and now doubt not to tell of your 
perils, | Sidney, 
How many perils de infold - 
The righteous man to make him daily fall? Sper. 
In the act what perils ſhall we find, | 
If either place, or time, or other courſe, / 
Cauſe us to alter th* order now aſſign'd. Daniel. 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 
Have paſs'd the perils of ſo hard a way. Dryden. 
| Strong, healthy and young people are more in 
feril by peſtilential fevers, than the weak and old. 
Eat £ Arbutbnot. 
n; danger denounced. 
I told her, 
On your diſpleaſure's peril, | f 
She ſhould not viſit you. Shale/p. Winter's Tale. 


PERILOUS, pEr'-ril-tis. adj. [perileux, Fr. 
from peril.) ID e 
I. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 
Alterations in the ſervice of God, for that they 
impair the credit of religion, are therefore perilays 
in common»weals, which have no continuance 
longer than religion hath all reverence done unto? 
My 74 | | Hooker. ' 


— 
* 


2. Denunciatio 


Her guard is chaſtity; | 
She that has that is clad in complete ſteel, _ 
And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, .. 

Infamous hills and ſandy perilous wilds. Milton, 

Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can N the changeful ſeer : _ 

For ene th* aſſay, unheard the toi! 

I“ clude the preſcience of a God by guile. Pape, 

mphaſis, or ludicrous 
exaggeration of any thing bal. 
Thus was th' 1000 ſquire endu'd 

With gifts and knowledge per'/ous ſhrewd. Hadibe. 

3. Smart; witty. In this ſenſe it is, I think, 

only applied to children, and probably ob- 


— 


4 


tained its ſignification from the nqti 4 
| eee eee 


. 


; 


PER: 


that children eminent for wit do not live; 


a witty boy was therefore a perilous boy, | 


or a boy in danger. It is vulgarly parlous. 
| Iis a per lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſp. 
Pr 'RILOVUSLY, per'-ril-fis-ly, adv. [from pe- 
rilous.] Dangerouſly, | 
Pe'R1ILOUSNESS, per'-ril-as-nls. 2. /. 
perilous.) Dangerouſneſs. | 


PexrYMETER, pe- rIm- mè- tür. u. ſ. Lee and 


dom | 


EH, «phage wry Fr.] The compaſs or 
ſum of all the fides which bound any figure 


vf what kind ſoever, whether rectilinear 
By compreliing the glaſſes ſtill more, the dia- 
meter of this ring would increaſe, and the breadth 
of its orbit or perimeter decreaſe, until another 

new colour emerged in the centre of the laſt. 
Newton. 


PE'RIOD, p. ryüd. ». . Periode, Fr, re- 


io) S-. 
1. A circuit, , 
2. Time in which any thing is performed, ſo 

as to begin again in the ſame manner. 

Tell theſe, that the ſun is fixed in the centre, 
hat the earth with all the planets roll round the 
ſun in their ſeveral periods; they cannot admit a 
ſyllable of this new doQrine. Watts. 


3» A ſtated number of years; a round of 


time, at the end of which the things com- 

priſed within the calculation ſhall return 
to the ſtate in which they were at the be- 
ginning. | 

A cycle or period is an account of years that 
has a beginning and end, and begins again as often 
as it ends, | | | Helder. 

Me ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by 

the name of period, and you may not improperly 
call the beginning of a large periad the epocha 
thereof. . Holder on Time. 

3. The end or concluſion. _. 
If my death might make this iſland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

1 would expend it with all willingneſs; h 
Zut mine is made the prologue to their play. S. 
There is nothing ſo ſecret that ſhall not be 
brought to hight within the compaſs of our world; 
whatſoever concerns this ſublunary world in the 

"whole extent of its duration, from the chaos to 
the laſt period. Burnet's Theory. 

What anxious moments paſs between 
| TA birth of plots and their laſt fatal period: / 
Dun! tis a dreadful interval of time. Audiſon. 
" ly Phi tate at which any thing terminates. 
.  Beanty's empires, like to greater ſtates, 

Have certain periods ſet, and hidden fates. Sucking. 

4.ight-conſlerving ſtones muſt be fet in the fun ; 
before they retain light, and the light will appear 
greater or leſſer, until they come to their utmait 


Period. | ' Digby. 
6. Length of duration. 


Some experiment would be made how by art to 


make plants more laſting than their ordinary e- 


ried; as to make a ſtalk of wheat laſt a whole year. 
i Bacon Nataral Hiftory. 
7. A complete fentence from one full top to 


another. | 2 5 
Period are beautiful, when they are not too 


* 
* 


lopg: for fo they have their ſtrength too as in a 


- Pike or javelinn. Ba J. 
I ls this the confidence you gave me? 
Mean on it fafely, not a period "OP 3! | (1.3 
hall be unſaid for me. n 


Sy llogiſm is made uſe of to diſcover a fallacy, 


every perie im every page may be written in 


. 
1 


* 


yonning'y wraptup in a fmooth period. - Locke. 0 
For ſhe aſſiſtance of memories, the firſt words | £ | | : 
(aeg! and u, peripnenmenie, Fr.] An 


2 


p 


/ 


P ER 


8. A courſe of events, or ſeries of things 
memorably terminated : as, the periods of 
an empire. W 744% 
From the to 


The unfiniſh'd period falls...  , Themſon's Spring. 

To PE/RIOD, pe'-ryad. v. a. (from the noun.} 

To put an end to. A bad word. | 
Your letter he delires 


To thoſe have ſhut him up, which failing to him, | 


Periods his comfort. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Per10'DICAL, p&-rF-0d'-dy-kel. } 4 
PERIO'Dick, PpE-ry-00'-Ik. Je 

[ perriodique, Fr. from period.) ; 

1. Circular; making a circuit; making a 
revolution. F | 
Was the earth's periodick motion always in the 
ſame plane with that of the diurnal, we ſhould 
miſs of thoſe kindly increaſes of day and night. 

| Derham. 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet 


Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his pe- 


riodical circuit round the ſun. Watts on the Mind. 
2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated 
Aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men out 


of ſome ſlimy ſoil, impregnated with the influ- | 


. ence of the ſtars upon ſome remarkable and perio- 
dical col junctions. Bentley. 


3. Regular; performing ſome action at ſtated | 


times, RAS 
The confuſion of mountains and hollows fur- 


niſhed me with a probable reaſon for thoſe pe- 
riodical fountains in Switzerland, which flow only 
at fuch particular hours of the day. Addiſon. 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 
It is implicitly denied by Ariſtotle in his poli- 


_ ticks, in that diſcourſe againſt Plato, who mea- 


ſured the viciſſitude and mutation of ſtates by a 
periodical fatality of number. Brown. 
PER10/DICALLY, p&-ry-6d'-dy-kel-F, adv. 
[from periodical.] At ſtated periods. 
The three tides ought to be underſtood of the 


| ſpace of the night and day, then there will be a | 


regular flux and reflux thrice in that time every 
eight hours periodically. Broome. 
PRERIO'sTEUM, Per- 
and Ge ; periofte, Fr.] | 
All the bones are covered with a very ſenſible 
membrane, called the periefleum. Cheyne, 
PERAITHERVY, pe-rif'-fe-ry. n. ſ. [oi and pi; 
peripberie, Fr.] Circumference. 
Neither is this ſole vital faculty ſufficient to 
exterminate noxious humours to the periphery or 
outward parts. Harvey. 
To PE&'RIPHRASE, per'-ry-fras. v. a. peri- 
phrafer, Fr.] To expreſs one word by many; 
to expreſs by cincumlocution. 
Peri'PHRASIS, pE-rif-fra-sls.n./. [wielpeacic; 
periphraſe, Fr.] Circumlocution ; uſe of 
many words to expreſs the ſenſe of one: 


as, for death, we may ſay, the loſs of life. | 


She contains all bliſs, - 


And makes the world but her periphrafis. Cleavel. | 


They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths 
of this river a conſtant peripbraſis for this number 
ſeven. \ Brown. 

They ſhew their learning uſcleſly, and make a 
long periphraſis on every word of the book they 
explain. | bf Watt. 

The feripbraſes and circumlocutions, by which 

Homer expreſſes the ſingle act of dying, have ſup- 


Pghraſing it. | T 
PRI URA“sTIcAL, per-ry-fras'-th-kdl. adj. 


(from periphrafis.) Cireumlocutory 3 ex- 1 


preſſing the ſenſe of one word in many. 


DOT IE 


1. To die; to be deſtroyed; 


life from periſbing by the ſword. 


-6bs'-tshim. u. J legt 


plied ſucceeding poets with all their manners of | 


ERIPNEU'MONY, PEry-pnt'-mb-ny | 
ERIPNEU uon, Ner- nf 2 . 


inflammation of the hmgçs. 


PE R 
Lungs: oft imbibing phlegmatick 


cholick humours, are now and then 


ain 
ſchirrous, by diſſipation of the ſubtiler — 
lapidification of the groſſer that may de lch l 


rated, through the groſs reliques o feri du. 
or inflammation of the lungs, H 4 
A. peripacumony is the laſt fatal ſym whe 
diſeaſe; for no body dies without a apy wa 
the blood in the lungs, which is the _ of 
tinction of breath. Us 


To PERISH, per'-rlsh, v. 2. [perir, Br. re, 
| z 


FN 


a to be loſt; 
come to nothing. It ſeems to N 


quith before a cauſe, and 3 before zu; 
0 P 
ſtrument. Locke has by before the 8 
| I burn, I pine, I perf, 
If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl, Sal, 


If I have ſeen any periſt for want of cloath, 
then let mine arm fall from my ſhoulder Ty. 


He keepeth back his ſon] from ah, N 


95, XIXIIi. 
They periſb quickly from off By wel hag 
; : | Deut. xi. 18 
I periſb with hunger, ube, xv. 1 ; 
The fick, when their caſe comes to be tho - 
deſperate, are carried out and laid on the earthty 
periſo without aſſiſtance or pity. Lak 
Characters drawn on duſt, that the fir} break 
of wind effaces, are altogether as uſcful as the 
thoughts of a ſoul that perif in thinking, Lay 
Expoſing their children, and leaving them in 
the fields to periſs by want, has been the pradice, 
Lads 


Still when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, | 
Some Athens periſbes, or ſome Tully bleeds, Py, 
In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had caukd 


the death of ſo many Grecians; and in the Ody - 


ſey, the ſubjeQs ferifoed through their own fault, 
0 Paje, 
Duration, and time which is a parc of it, is the 


idea we have of periſbing diſtance, of which us 
two parts exiſt together, but follow in ſucceſſion; 


. To be in a perpetual ftate of decay. 


as expanſion is the idea of laſting diſtance, all E | 


whoſe parts exiſt together. 


3. To be loſt eternally. 


Theſe, as natural brute beaſts made to be ck. 
ſtroyed, ſpeak evil of the things they underſtand 
not, and ſhall utterly per. 2 Pater, 

O ſuffer me not peris in my fins: Lord, carck 
thou not that I peri, who wilt that all ſhould 
be ſaved, and that none ſhould periſh? Moran. 


To PE'RISH, pe&r-rish. v. a. To deftroy; 


to decay. Not in uſe. 
The ſplitting rocks cow 'r d in the ſinking ſands 


And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides; 


Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
Might in thy palace geri Margaret. Sbotdþ, 
Riſe, prepar'd in black, to mourn thy erg 
lord. 5 Dryden, 
He was ſo reſerved, that he would impart us 
ſecrets to nobody; whereupon this cloſeneſs did3 
little Zerif6 his underſtandings. Collin. 

Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 


Pope, 


And in the public woe forget your own, 


You weep not for a cri d lord alone. 


PE'R1SHABLE, per- lsh-Abl. adj. [from per i. 


Liable to periſh ; ſubject to decay; of ſhort 
duration. 
We derogate from his eternal power to aſcribe 


to them the ſame dominion over our immo 
ſouls, which they have over all bodily ſubſiancs 
and p eriſbable natures. Raleigh. 


7 


To theſe purpoſes nothing can fo much contre 


| bute as medals of undoubted authority not 
alle by time, nor confined to any certain place. 


r is-princes ꝑreateſt preſent felicity to rein u 


| their ſubjects hearts; but theſe are 200 per; to 
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ries, which can only. be 


of faithful hiſtorians. Szwift. 
210 Human narure could not ſuſtain the reflection 
= of baving all its ſchemes and expect: s to de- 
Amine wich this frail and peribab't compoſition 
of fleſu and blood. 150 BON Rogers. 
| - Thrice bas he ſoen the periſoable kind 

q | of men decay. . | P 


= - clerve their 
ave by the pen 


* ien periſhable.) Liableneſs to be deſtroy- 
ea; liableneſs to decay. 7 
Suppoſe an iſland ſeparate from all commerce. 
but having nothing becauſe of its commonneſs and 
peri neſs fit to ſupply the place of money ; 
what reaſon could any have to enlarge poſſeſſions 
: = the uſe of his family ? Locke. 
I | PERIST A'LTI CK, pér-Y-stäl- t Ik. adj. CSN; 


periſtaltiqur, Fr.] 


| 8 ope's Odyſſey. 
/arSHABLENESS,  pfr -rlsb-Gbl-nis. u. / 


g 


* 


Periſtaltich motion is that vermicular motion of | 


ſpiral fibres, whereby the excrements are preſſed 

downwards and voided. TAG D vincy 
4 The periftaltick motion of the guts, and the 
= continual expteſſion 


the leaſt matter to be applied to one point the 


14 infant. Arbuthn#t. 


the guts, which 1s made by the contraction of the 


of the fluids, will not ſuffer | 


1 PERISTE'RION, per-s-tè-ryuüͤn. u. J. The 


_ herb vervain. | „ Die. 
Ppesisrr LE, per-ls-tY'l. u. J. [periſlile, Fr.] 
A circular range of pillars. | 
The Villa Gordiana had a periſiyle of two hun- 
= cdred pillars. Z £4 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Pe'xis rsror z, pir-y-sis'-t6-16, u. .. [ref 
and Core. ] The pauſe or interval betwixt 
the two motions of the heart or pulſe; 


2B ly, that of the ſyſtole or contraction 


of the heart, and that of diaſtole or dila- 
W Prgiroxt'un, per-y-to-ne'-am. . /. [regt 
= Thaw; peritoine, Fr.] This hes immediate- 
ly under the muſcles of the lower belly, 
and is a thin and ſoft membrane, which 
encloſes all the bowels contained in the 
lower belly, covering all the infide of its 
cavity. | GC nos oO. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are ſuch 
as reach no farther inward than to'the peritoneum. 
= | _ Wiſeman. 
WW P:/runt, pèr'-dzhür. u. /. [perjurus, Lat.] 
= A perjured or forſworn perſon. A word not 
in uſe. : "A | 
{ Hide thee, thou bloody hand, ' 
= Thou ferjure, thou fimular of virtue, 
= Thou art inceſtuous. 
Jo PERJURE, per'-dzhtr. v. a. [perjuro, 
Lat.] To forſwear to taint with perjury. 


* 


Sboleſp. King Lear. 


It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun: 


as, he perjured himſelf. | | 

Who ſhould be truſted now, when the right hand 

Is ferjur d to the boſom / Sbaleſp. 

The law is not made for a righteous man, but 

5 the lawleſs and diſobedient, for perjured per- 
ſons. PE. "$2 > £23 44 £13 

W PEzuRER, pér“-dzher-ür. 1. /. (from per- 

jure.] One that ſwears ings if nn 


The common oath of the Scythians was by the 


_ Iword and fire; for that they accounted thoſe two 
| © ſpecial ivite powers; which ſhould: work ven- 
| geance on the perjurers. . Spenſer, 

PEruRy, 'per'-dzher-y,. 2. . urium 

2 Falſe oath. . ey 5 

[My great father. in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud What ſcourge for perjury , 
'Can this dar monarchy afford falſe Clarence 


y Ando he nil f. Sbaleſp. Richard Ul. 
wie, ptr'-Ff-wige u. J. (pernugue, Fr. 


Kdfcititious hair; hair not natural, worn 0 
of ornament. or; concealment. of 


. aa 


Ute | 25 f 
' hair is auburn, mine is perſect yellow; 
ru der de dl the difference in © ua | 


Shakeſp. 


I Timethy, 1. 10. | 


| 


| 


| 


— IS 


. 


; 
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| PE'RMAG Y,per'-ma-dzby../. AlittleTurkiſh 


7 
L 


' #* 


i 
os 
: 


{Clematis.] A plant. 


2. 
. There are in uſe, for the prevention of the 


- 1 


In, Phædria's fleet bark ayer the perlaus ſhard. 
0 


Pe/RMANENCE, per -mà-nèns. 


| PE/RMANENCY, per“ ma- nén- s). 


20 confi 
_ ſame Rate; laſtingneſs, _ 


PER 


It offends me to hear a robuſteous fer invige 
pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to ſplit the 


ears of the groundlings.  Shateſp. 
| I be ſun's | 
Diſhevel'd beams and ſcatter'd fires 
Serve but for ladies periꝛwig- and tires 
In lovers ſonnets. Danne. 


Madam Time, be ever bald, 
Pl not thy perisvig be call'd. Cleaveland. 
For vailing of their viſages his highnefs and the 


marquiſs bought each a perizvig, ſomewhat to 


overſhadow their foreheads. Wotton, 

They uſed falſe hair or perirvigs. Arbuthnot. 
From her own head Megara takes 

A periwig of twiſted ſnakes. Swift. 


7o PE'rIW1G, per-ry-wig. v. a. [from the 


noun.] To dreſs in falſe hair. 
No when the winter's keener breath began 
To cryſtallize the Baltick ocean, 


To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 


And ferizig with ſnow the bald-pate woods. 
h Syiveſeer, 
Near the door an entrance gapes, 
Crouded round with antick ſhapes, 
Diſcord perizig'd with ſnakes, 
See the dreadful ſtrides ſhe takes. Seife Miſcell. 


PE'RIWINKLE, per-ry-winkl. 7. / 
1. A ſmall ſhell fiſh : a kind of fiſh ſnail. 


Thetis is repreſented by a lady of a browniſh 


complexion, her hair diſhevelled about her ſhoul- | 
ders, upon her head a coronet of periwwinkle and. 
_ Peacham,' 


eſcalop ſhells. | 


cramp, bands of green periwindle tied about the 
calf of the leg. Bacon. 

The common ſimples with us are comfry, bugle, 
ladies mantle, and periavintle. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To PERK, perk”. v. 1. [from perch, Skinner.) 


To hold up the head with an affected 


briſfkneſs. 


If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 


That Edward's miſs thus perls it in your face; 


To fee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 


In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 


Faith, let the-modeſt matrons of the town 


Come here in crouds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. 


Pope. 


To PERR, perk'. v. a. To dreſs; to prank. 


"Tis better to be lowly born, 


And range wiih humble livers in content, 

Than to | 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

PERK, pcrk'. adj. Pert; briſk ; airy. Obſo- 
. | - 


pertd up in a gliſt ring grief, 


4 My ragged ronts 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
Pear! as a peacock, but nought avails. Spenſer. 


Pe'sLOUS, pèr“-Ius. adj. [from perilous.) Dan- 


gerous ; full of hazard. 


ci A perleus paſſage lies, | 
Where many maremaids haunt, making falſe me- 
1 3 _: Spenſer, 
Late hefar'd 4 


8 penſer. 


+ n. he 
from permanent. 3 
Duration; confiſtency; continuance in the 


Salt, they ay, is the baſis o? ſolidity and per- 


-maxency in compound bodies, without which the 
cher faur elements migh 


t be variouſly blended 


together, hut wauld remain incompacted. Boyle. 
Shall I diſpute whether there be any ſuch ma- 
terial being that hath ſuch a permanence or 
neſs in 7 | | 


fixcd- 


being? 


{ 


| 


Hale. 


1 


| 


| 


{ 


— 


mutabilicy for the future. 
2. Continuance in reſt. 


equivalent to permanency and reſt, 


PERMANENT, pèr“- ma- nënt. adj. per- 


1 


all ſueceſſions of ages. 


PERMA/NSION, peér-män'-shün. . 


manſon in either. | 
PE'RMEABLE, per-mE-abl. adj. [from permeo, 


by air. 


To PERMEATE, pèr-mè-At. v. a. [ pernieo, 


The willinger I go. | 


dreſs, and 

* probation. . 

PERMI'SSIVE, per- mis“ slv. adj. [from per- 
mitto, Lat. 6 7 

1. Granting liberty, not favour ; 

ing, though not approving. 8 


When evil deeds have their perm 77 Toe p; ? 


From the permanency 2nd immutability of na- 
ture hitherto, they argued its fermanency and im- 


Burnet. 


Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoſt 
Beniley. 


manent, Fr. permanens, Lat.] 


Durable; not decaying; unchanged. 


if the authority of the maker do prove un- 
changeableneſs in the laws which God hath made, 


then muſt all laws which be hath made be neceſ- 
ſarily forever permanent, though they be but of 
circumſtance only. 


Hogker. 
That eternal duration ſhould be at once, is ut- 


terly unconceivable, and that one permanent in- 


ſtant ſhould be commenſurate or rather equal to 


More. 


Pure and unchang'd, and needing no defence 


From ſins, as did my frailer innocence; 
Their joy ſincere, with no more ſorrow mixt, 
Eternity ſtands Fermanent and fixt. 

. Cf long continuance. - 


Drydey. 


His meaning is, that in theſe, or ſuch other 
light injuries, which either leave no permanent ef- 
fect, or only ſuch as may be born without any 
great prejudice, we ſhould exerciſe our patience. 

[65s  Kettlewwell. 


PE'RMANENTLY, pèr'- ma · nẽnt-· . adv. [from 
permanent.] Durably; laſtingly. 


It does, like a compact or conſiſtent body, deny 


to mingle permanently with the contiguous liquor. 


Boyle, 


J. [from 

Fermaneo, Lat.] Continuance, 
Although we allow that hares may exchange 
their ſex ſometimes, yet not in that viciſſitude it is 


preſumed; from female unto male, and from male 


to female again, and ſo in a circle without a per- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Lat.] Such as may be paſſed through. 
The pores of a bladder are not eaſily per meable 
| Boyle. 


Lat.] To paſs through. 
This heat evaporates and elevates the water of 
the abyſs, pervading not only the fiſſures, but the 
very bodies of the ſtrata, permeating the inter ſtices 
of the ſand, or other matter whereof they conſiſt, 
| Woodzward"s Natural Hiftory. 
per'-mE-ant. adj, [permeans, 

Lat.] Pafſling through. | | 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave, of 
the permeant parts at the mouths of the męſeraicks. 
| 2 Beroun. 


| PeRMEA'TION, pér-mè-A“-shün. 2. , (from 
permeate.) The act of paſſing through. 
PERMISCIBLE, per-mls'-s1bl. adj. [from per- 
miſceo, Lat.] Such as may be mingled. 
PERM1'SSIBLE, per-mis'-$Ibl, 
Lat.] What may be permit 
PErM1'SS10N, per-mish'-un. x. /. Ipermiſion, 


17 Lermiſſus, 


Fr. permifſus, Lat.] Allowance; grant of 

liberty. | z ah £ | 

With thy permifian then, and thus forewarn'd, 

Fee ee de Log NN; 

You have given me your permiſſian for this ad- 

encouraged me by your peruſal and ap- 
3 D þ 


not hinder- 
We bid this be done, . 


Lale p. 


And not the puniſhment, 1 955 
Hypocriſy, the only evil that walks 

Inviſible, except to God alone 

By his permiſſive will, through heav'n and earth. 

2 | Milton. 


2. Granted ; 


PER 


4. Granted ; fuffered without hindrance ; not 


authoriſed or favoured. _. | 


If this doth authoriſe uſury, which before was |. 


but permiſſive, it is better to mitigate uſury by de- 
claration, than to ſuffer it to rage by connivance. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us d 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found. 
| Clad 


With what permiſſive glory ſince his fall 


Was left him, or falſe glitter. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


 Perm1'sS$IVELY, per- mis“-slv-Iy. adv. (from 


permiſſive.) By bare allowance; without | 


hindrance. | 8 
As to a war for the propagation of the chriſtian 
faith, I would be glad to hear ſpoken concerning 

the lawfulneſs, not only permiſſively, but whether 
it be not obligatory to chriſtian princes to deſign | 

It. Bacon's Holy War. 

Per m1'sSTION, per-mis'-tshtin. 2. , {permiſtus, 
Lat.] The act of mixing. PE 

To PERMT T, pèr-mit'. v. a. [permitto, Lat.] 

permettre, Fr.] l 
1. To allow without command. 


* 


What things God doth neither command nor 


forbid, the ſame he permitteth with approbation 
either to be done or left undone. Hooker. 
2. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or approv- 
_ | 
3. To allow; to ſuffer. 2 
Women keep ſilence in the churches, for it is 


not permitted unto them to ſpeak. 1 Cor, xiv. 34. 
Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtick wonders of your ſilent ſtate. Dryden. 
Age oppreſſes us by the fame degrees that it 


inſtructs us, and permits not that our mortal mem- 
bers, which are frozen with our years, ſhould re- | 
tain the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 
We ſhould not permit an allowed, poſſible, great 
and weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, 
without leaving any relith, any deſire of itſelf 
chere. „ Locle. 
Aſter men have acquired as much as the laws | 
permit them, they have nothing to do but to take 
care of the publicxk. _ Swift. | 
4+ To give up; to reſign. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv'ſt, 
Live well; how long, how ſhort, permit to heav'n. 
1 | | Milton. 
If the courſe of truth be permitted unto itſelf, it 
cannot eſcape many errours, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Jo the gods permit the reſt. | Dryden. 
Whate'er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompoufly diſplays before their fight ; 


| 


3 


Laws, empire, all permitted to the ſword. Dryd. 


Let us not aggravate our ſorrows, 

But to the gods permit th event of things, Addiſon. 
PRRM Jr, per- mlt. n. J. A written permiſſion 
from an officer for tranſporting of goods 
from place to place, ſhowing the duty on 
them to have been paid. 
PErRMI!TTANCE, peEr-mit'-tens. 1. /. [from 
_ permit.) Allowance ; forbearance of op- 
-_ poſition; permiſſion. A bad word. {| 
When this ſyſtem of air comes, by divine per- 
mittance, to be corrupted by poiſonous acrimonious | 
ſteams, what havock is made in all living crea- | 
. ures ? Derham's Phyfico- Theology, 
PERMi'xT10N,. per-miks'-tshin. . f. (from 
permiſtus, Lat.] The act of mingling ; the 
. ſtate of being mingled. i LEAD. 
They fell into the oppoſite extremity of one 
nature in Chriſt, the divine and human natures 
in Chriſt, in their conceits, by permixtion and con- 
| fuſion of ſubſtances, and of properties growing in- 
to one upon their adunation. 
 PERMUTA'TION, pèr-mü-tà“C-shün. 1. /. [per- 
mutation, Fr. permutatio, Lat.] Exchange 
of one for another. 5 | . 
A A permutation of number is frequent in lan- 


who i. - 


| 


Milton. | | | 
- » | PERNICIOUS, per-ntsh'-ts. adj. [perni- 


. . Brerewodd | 


n 


4 


PER 


Gold and flyer, by their rarity, are wonder- | 
fully firted for the uſe of permutation for all ſorts. 
of commodities. 28 . Ray. 
To PERMU'TE, p&r-mil't. v. a. [permuto, Lat. 
permuter, Fr] To exchange. 
Permvu'TEr, per-mfi'-thr. 1. /. [per mutant, 
Fr. from permute.] An exchanger; he who 
permutes. | a 
cioſus, Lat. pernicieux, Fr.)] 
1. Miſchievous in the higheſt degree; de- 
ſtructive. ä 3 
To remove all out of the church, whereat they 
ſhew themſelves to be ſorrowful, would be, as 
| we are perſuaded, hurtful, if not pernicious there- 
unto. Hooker, 
I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Let this pernicious hour ä 
Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar ! Shaleſp. 
2. [Pernix, Lat.) Quick. An uſe which I 
have found only in Milton, and which, as 
it produces an ambiguity, ought not to be 
imitated. . | 


Part incentive reed 


ruinouſly. 

Some wilful wits wilfully againſt their own 
knowledge, pernicioſly againſt their own con- 
ſcience, have taught. | Aſcbam. 
| All the commons 

Hate him perniciouſly, and wiſh him 

Ten fathom deep. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
PerN1cioUSNESS, pèr-nish“ us-nis. 2. J. 


pernicious.] Deſtructively; miſchievoully ; 


— 


De 


Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 
PeRNTC10USLY, per-nish/-us-lf. adv. [from 


PERPENDICULAR, per-pin-dit' 
A line eroſſing the horizon at * 17 
Though the quantity of water they tinte, 
falling be nearly conſtant as to the whole 8 and 
varies in the ſeveral parts of the globe: b. tit 
that the vapours float in the atmoſphere pe 
not reſtored down again in a be fed we 
Pa 
W 


the ſame preciſe tract of land. 


PERPENDI CULARLY,. peèr-pën-dlk- 
| __ ng perpendicular.) Ulery, 
1. In juch a manner as to cut an ; 
right 3 | Other lire 
2. In the direction of a ſtrait line u 
Ten maſts attacht make not the rows Bs 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n, 4%, 
Irons refrigerated North and South, not Uh 
acquire a directive faculty, but if cooled u 7 
and perpendicularly, they will alſo obtain hee 
| | Brown's V. ulgar Err, 
Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the ö 
the 3 will return to your foot again = 
All weights naturally moy Wn 
downward, © 4 be, 


PERPENDICULA'R wr per Pin. dle d. Ur, 


3 
- 1 
* 4 
17 4 
<> 4 
T 2 
i 

2 by 


. 3 L 

o_ 

* 18 4 
g Y 

[3 


1. . [from perpendicular.) Th 
ben perpendicular ly i 1 
The meeting of two lines is the pri f 
mode or difference of an angle; * een, 
of theſe lines is the difference of a right angle. 
ak | Watts“ Log $1 
PERPE NSION, per-pen'-shiin. u. /. fn 
perpend.] Conſideration. Not in uſe, = : 
Unto reaſonable perpenſions it hath no plan | 
ſome ſciences. | Brown's L uloar Ern. 
To PE'RPETRATE, per'-pe-trit. v. a. (per 
petro, Lat. perpetrer, Fr.] | 
1. To commit; to act. Always in an il 


Hs” 
3 1. 
3-0 

: 

Vo 

> 


[from pernicious. ] The quality of being | ſenſe, "AY : = | 
n, fo oo 9s: lear of ſuch a crime = 
PERNICIT x, per-nls'-sIt-F. n. /. [from pernix.] | As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, £3 f 
Swiftneſs ; celerity. _ Os Ne'er feign'd a thronging audience to amaze; Mi 
Others armed with hard ſhells, others with But true and ferpetrated.in our days. Tates . WS _ 
prickles, the reſt that have no ſuch armature en- My tender infants or my careful fire, WP: 
dued with great ſwiftneſsor pernicity. Ray on Great, Theſe they returning will to death require, W | 
PrRORA'TION, per-&-rY-8hin. 1. / [pero- | Will perpetrate on them the firſt deſign, WT 
ratio, Lat.) The concluſion of an oration. | And take the forfcit of their heads for mine, Dr, =; 
What means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? | Ihe foreſt, which, in after times, | 
This peroration with ſuch circumſtances? Shakeſp, Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, pe 
True woman to the laſt—my peroration A ſacred refuge made. Dau i 
I come to ſpeak in ſpite of ſuffocation. Smart. 2 It 18 uſed by Butler in a neutral ſenſe, in 1 
To PERPE'ND, PEr-PE'nd. v. a- [perpendo, Lat.] compliance with his verſe, but not properly, 1 
To weigh in the mind; to conſider at- Succeſs, the mark no mortal wit, 
tentively. „ TY Or ſureſt hand can always hit; I 
Thus it remains and the remainder thus; For whatloe'er we Fan, . 
Perpend. | Sbalgſp. Hamlet, | We do but row, we're ſteer d by fate. Hudhra : 
Perpend, my princeſs, and give ear. Shakeſp. | PERPETRA/TION, per-pe-tra'-shun, 1. /. [from E 
Conſider the different conceits of men, and duly | perpetrate,] | E 
perpend the imperfection of their diſcoveries. Brown, | 1. The act of committing a crime. 
PERPE/NDER, per-pe nd-ur. u. J. [perpigne, A deſperate diſcontented aſſaſſinate would, aft! \ 
Fr.] A coping ſtone. 4 85 the perpetration, have honeſted a mere private ie / 
Pz&PE/NDICLE, peEr-pEn'-dikl. n. /. [perpen- | venge. 85 „„ 0 
dlicule, Fr. perpendiculum, Lat.] Any thing | A woman, who lends an ear to a ſeducer, ma 
hanging down by.a ſtrait line. Did. be inſenſibly drawn into the perpetration of the t 
PERPENDI'CULAR, per-pen-dik'-G-lEr. adj. | moſt violent acts. , 0a y 
| [perpendiculaire, Fr. perperdicularis, Lat.) 2. A bad action. : 
1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. Of | The ſtrokes of divine vengeance, or of mens 5 
two lines, if one be perpendicular, the otties | „un conſciences, always attend 1njuriou f ＋ 
X . . 1, | »tratuns. 17: OY King Carle 2. 
is perpendicular too. | nas Ber, Os , 
If in a line oblique their atoms rove,  _ PERPETUAL, per-ptt-th-Al. adj. pe plus E 


Or in a per penilicular they move; 2, VE 
If ſome advance not flower in their race, 
. And ſome more ſwift, how could they be entangled? 


The angle. of incidence, is that angle which 
the line, deſcribed by the incident ray, contains 
with the perpendicular to the refleQing or refracting 
ſurface at the point of incidence. Newton's Optichs, 
2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 


Blackmore, | 


N 


I! f you can be fo juſt as I am true. 


I Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 


higheſt mountains to be four miles. 


* 


grages. : Bag. 


* - 


993 


Brown. | 


Fr. perpetuus, Lat.] 


Never ceaſing; eternal with reſpecl to 


futurity. | 
Under the ſame moral, and therefore under the 
fame perpetual law. Hay. 
Mine is a love, which muſt perpetual ge 


2. Continual; uninterrupted ; perenni 
Within thoſe banks rivers nom * 
By the muſcular motion and perpetual 255 


7 EN | 

: them is thrown out 
great pare of them is thrown ous 
A ferew which acts 


| 5 ithout end. Fs 5 
ſts ation ee hath the motion of a wheel 
2 2 of a ſcrew, being both infinite. 
and the Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 


4 Prove tu AI Lx, per- pẽt - tũ-A-I5. adv. from 


i 
R ä . 
x x 1 2 al a * RE 


4 — is every where ſounding the very 
ing in your ears; vet the numbers are perpetu- 
big et ſo that the ſame ſounds are never 


ed twice. Dryden. 


. denſer and denſer perpetually; and 
pa ee the gravity of thoſe great bodies 
þ orarda one another ? Newton's Opticks, 
The bible and common prayer book in the vul- 
gar tongue, being perpetually read in churches, 
have proved a kind of ſtandard for language, eſpe- 
= - ally to the common people. Swift. 
= 7, PERPETUATE, pEr-pt'-ti-at. v. a. 
per petuer, Fr. perpet uo, Lat.] 
1. To make perpetual; to preferve from ex- 
tiaction; to eternize. . - | 
| pores as 1 preſent only mere eurioſities, 
way be of uſe in the ordinary commerce of life, 
and at the fame time perpetuate the glories of her 
20 majeſty's reign. 2, Addiſon. 
Þ Man cannot deviſe any other method ſo likely 
to preſerve and perpetuate the knowledge and 
belicf of a revelation ſo neceſſary to mankind. 
. 5 Forbes, 
2. To continue without ceffation or inter- 
7 miſffion. \ | | ' 
What 1s it, but a continued fer petuated voice 
from heaven, refounding for ever in, our ears? to 
give men no reſt in their fins, no quiet from 
Chriſt's importunity, till they awake from their 
Ethargick fleep, and arife from ſo mortiferous a 
= fate, and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 
W PerettVA TION, peèr-pèt-tä-A-shün. 2. / 
© {from perpetuate.) The act of making per- 
petual ; inceſſant continuance. 
Now iſhing hair upon the moles of the face, is 
| the-perpetuation of à very ancient cuſtom. Brown. 
| PerepkTV ITY, per-pt-2d'-it-ty. 2. fe [per- 
petnite, Fr. perpetuitas, Lat.] | 
1. Duration to all futurity. 
'Y For men ty. alter x 3-4, ABR which God for 
ferpauity hath eſtabliſhed, were-preſumption moſt 


itolerable. | 


Yet am I better BEET 


Groan fo in perpetuity, than be cur'd l 
By the ſure phyſician, death. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
| Time as long again Sts: 


Would be fill'd up with our thanks; 

ts And yet we ſhould, for perfetuity, | | 
a, Go hence in debt. Shakeſp. Winkrs Tale. 
7 Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical in- 
ne 


tentions, but only to give perpetuity to that which 
wasin his time ſo happily eſtabliſhed. Bacon. 
There can be no other aſſurance of the perpetruty 


1 built it. ©. Pearſon, 
. 2, Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſation. 
1 A cycle or period begins again as often. as it 


1 ends, and ſo obtains a perpetuity, Holder. 


What the goſpel enjoins is a conſtant diſpofition 
of mind to _ | e 


he as time and opportunity require; and not a per- 
"| petutty of exerciſe and action; it being impoſſible | 
| A one and the ſame time tu diſcharge variety of 
1. Guties, E EL | . 
3. N of which there is no end. | 
: i e pottage for a birtheright, a preſent | 
5 regalt for a perpetuity 7 r . 
bs You. I. Ne VIII. ag 8 


- 9 teeth of a wheel, and continues | 


Conſtantly ; continually; in- 


in paſſing from them to great diſtances, doth | 


Then one that's fick o th! gout, ſince he had rather 


of this church, but what-we have from him that | 


iſe all chriſtian virtues, às often PERPOTA TION. per- pà-tà-shün. n. . lber 


PER. 


accrues to a man from religion, is, that he that 
has the property, may be alſo fure of the perpetuity. 


The laws of God as well as of the land 

Abhor a perpetuity ſhould ſtand; 

| Eſtates have wings, and hang in fortune's power. 

| Pope. 

' To PERPLE'X, per-pliks'. v. a. [perplexus, 

Lat.) 

t. To diſturb with doubtful notions ; to en- 
tangle; to make anxious; to teaſe with 
ſuſpenſe or ambiguity; to diſtract; to em- 
barraſs; ta puzzle. | 5 

Being DE perplexed in his mind, he deter- 
mined to go into Perſia, I Mac. iii. 3L. 
Themſelves with doubts the day and night 
perplex. Denhom. 

He perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice 

| ſpeculations of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage 

their hearts. Dryden, 
We can diſtinguiſh no general truths, or at 
leaſt ſhall be apt to perplex the mind. Locle. 
My way of ſtating the main queſtion is plain 

and clear; yours obſcure and ambiguous : mine 
| is fitted to inſtruct and inform; yours to perplex | 
and confound a reader. W ateriand. 


2. To make intricate; to involve ; to com- 
plicate. 


3 


Their way 
Lies through the perplex d paths of this drear wood. 
| Milton, 
We bath are involy'd 
In the ſame intricate perplext diſtreſs, Addiſon. 


What was thought obſcure, perplexed, and too 
hard for our weak parts, will he open to the un- 
derſtanding in a fair view. Tocte. 

2. To plague; to torment; to vex. A ſenſe 
not proper, nor uſed. 

Chloe's the wonder of her ſex, 

Tis well her heart is tender, 
How might ſuch killing eyes perplex, 
With virtue to defend her. Granville. 
PERPLE'X, per-pltks'. ads. [perplex, Fr. per- 
plexus, Lat.] Intricate; difficult. Perplexed 
is the word in ufe. | 

How the ſoul directs the fpirits for the mo- 
tion of the body, according to the ſeveral animal 
exigents, is perſlex in the theory. Glanville's Scep. 

PERPLE'XEDLY, ner-pleks'-1d-1F. adv. [from 
perplexed.) Intricately ; with involution. | 

PERPLE'SEDNESS, pér-pléks-Id-nis. 2. 

from perplexed.] N 

1. Embarraſſinent; anxiet y. 

2. Intricacy; involution; difficulty. 

Obſcurity and perplexednefs have been caſt upon ; 
St. Paul's. Epiſtles from without, Locke. 

PerPLE'XIT v, pEr-pltks'-It-F. 1. /. [perplexite, | 
Fr.] | : 
1. Anxiety ; diftraQion of mind. | 
Ihe fear of him ever ſince hath put me into | 
ſuch perplexity, as now you found me, Sigduey. 


** 


think and do, as it were, in a-phrenſy, Hooker, 
[ The royal virgin, which beheld from far, | 
In penſive plight and ſad perplexity, | ; 
The whole atchievement of this doubtful war, 
Came running faſt to greet his victory. Spenſer. 
2. Entanglement; intricacy. | | 
I. et him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot | 
diſcern any, unleſs in the perplexity of his own | 
| thoughts. | & Stilling fleet. 


and. poto, Lat.] The act of drinking largely, 

Pe/RQPISITE, per“ Kwiz-It. 1. ſ. [perquifitus, | 

Lat.] Something gained by a place or of- 

Fee over aud abave the ſettled wages. 
Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 

To make my cream a gerguiſitæ, 


rr 


| The ennobling property of the pleaſure, that q 


South, | ' . 
| PE'xQUISITED, per-kwlz'-it-6d. adj. [from 


z 


Perplexity not ſuffering them to be idle, they L 


gute., 
| And ſteal to mend your wages? Midau and Cal. ; 


PER 


To an honeſt mind, the beſt perquiſites of a 
place are the advantages it gives a man of doing 
good. 


To what your lawſul perguiſitet amount, Sault. 


perqut/ite.) Supplied with perquiſites. 
But what avails the pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair, 
If perguiſited varlets frequent ſtand, 
And each new walk muſt a new tax demand? Sav. 


 PERQUISI TION, pèr-kwlz-Ish-un. 2. / ber- 


guifitus, Lat.] An accurate enquiry ; a' 
thorough ſearch. Ainſavarth. 

PE/RR V, perry. 1. J. [poire, Fr. from poire.] 
Cyder made of pears. 

Perry is the next liquor in eſteem after cyder, 
in the ordering of which, let not your pears be 
over ripe before you grind them; and with ſome 
ſorts of pears, the mixing of a few crabs in the 
grinding is of great advantage, making perry equal 
to the redſtreak cyder. | Moriiner. 

To PE'RSECUTE, pèr“-se-kùt. v. a. [perfe- 
cuter, Fr. perjecutus, Lat.] | 

1. To haraſs with penalties ; to purſue with 
malignity. It is generally uſed of penalties: 
inllictec for opinions. 8 | 

L perſecuted this way unto the death. Aa, wei. 


2. To purſue with repeated acts of vengeance 


or enmity. | 
They might bave fallen down, being pes ſecuted of 
vengeance, and ſcattered abroad. Wiſdam, xi. 20. 
| _ "Relate, 
For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
To perſecute ſo brave, fo juſt a man. Dryden. 
3. To importune much: as, he perſecutes me 
with daily ſolicitatians. 
PERSECU'TION, per-8&-ki'-Shiin. 1. [perfe-: 
cution, Fr. perſecutio, Lat. from per/ſecute.]. 
1. The act or practice of perſecuting: _ 
The Jews raiſed perſecution againſt Paul and 
Darnabas, and expelled them. Acts, Xii. 30. 
He endeavoured to prepare his charge for the 


reception of. the impending perſecution ;; that they 


might adorn their profeſſion, and not at the ſame 
time ſuffer for a cauſe of righteouſneſs, and as 


evil doers. Falk. 
Heavy perſcrutian ſhall ariſe 
On all, who in the warſhip pexſe vere 
Of ſpirit and truth. 15 Milton. 


The deaths and ſufferings of the primitive 
Chriſtians bad a great ſhare in the converſion of 
thole learned Pagans, who lived in the ages of 
perſecution, £5 SLES Aadiſon. 

2. The ftate of being perſecuted, _ 


Our necks are under perſecution; we labour and 


have no reſt. Lamentations, v. 5. 


Chriſtian fortitude and patience had their oppor- 
tunity in times of affliction, and per/ecution. Spratt. 


PE'RSECUTOR, Per=86-kti-thr, 2. { [perſe-- 
cuteur, Fr. from perſecute.] One who ha- 
raſſes others with continued malignity. 
What man can do againſt them, not afraid, 
Though to the death; againſt ſuch cruelties 
With inward conſolations recompens d; 
And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze © 
Their proudeſt perſzcutors. Milton's Paradiſe Last. 
Henry rejected the pope's: ſupremacy, but re- 
tained every corruption beſides, and became a 
cruel perſecutor. i Sulf. 
PERSEVE'RANCE, pèr-se-vè“- rens. 7. ,. [pe 8 
ms 


ſeverance, Fr. perſeverantia, Lat. 


word was once, improperly accented. on: 


the ſecond ſyllable.) | | 
1. Perfiſtence in any deſign or attempt; ſtea- 
dineſs in purſuits; conſtancy in progreſs, . 
It is applied alike to good and ill. 
5 5 0 The king- becoming graces, 
Bounty, .Setſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs; 


Ihavs no reliſh of them. Sale. Racheth, - 
; Perſeverance keeps honour bright: 7 


Ta have done, is to hang quite out. of faſhion, - 
. Like ruſty mail in monumental. mockery. S. 
8 8. ; | They 


* 


—— 


| Addiſon. . 
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PER \ 


- 


PER 3 PER 
They hate repentance more than perſeverance | 5, Man or woman conſidered as preſent, | 


It was a new fight fortune had Prepareg 


in a fault, King Charles. acting or ſuffering, | thoſe woods, to ſee theſe great perſonoge; thus M 
Wait the ſeaſons of providence with patience If I am traduc d by tongues which neither know one after the other. $; : 

and perſeverance in the duties of our calling, what | My faculties nor perſon ; It is not eaſy to reſearch the actions of > | 

difficulties ſoever we may encounter, E. Efronge. | Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake | prrſonager, how much they have blemiſheg jy 1, p | 
Patience and perſeverance overcome the greateſt That virtue muſt go through. Sbaleſp. envy of others, and what was corrupted by their | 


difficulties. Clariſſa. | 
And perſeverance with his batter'd ſhield. Brooke. 
2. Continuance in a ſtate of grace. 
Me place the grace of God in the throne, to 
rule and reign in the whole work of converſion, 


The rebels maintained the fight for a ſmall time, 

and for their perſons ſhewed no want of courage. 

8 Bacon. 

6. A general looſe term for a human being; 
one ; a man. 


own felicity. Wa 
2. Exteriour appearance; air; ſtature 
She hath made compare f 
Between our ſtatures, ſhe hath urg'd his hei dt: 
And with her perſonage, her tall Perſenage, 5 


Perſeverance, and ſalvation. Hammond. Be a perſon's attainments ever ſo great, he ſhould | She hath prevail'd with him. Shake; 
PERSEVE/RANT, peEr-8E-ve -rent.. adj [perſe- always remember that he is God's creature. Clari/. ; The lord Sudley was fierce in cour age, court 
verant, Fr. perſeverans, Lat.] Perſiſling; in faſhi6n, in perſonage ſtately, in voice magnif. 


7. One's ſelf; not a repreſentative. 
When J purpoſed to make a war. by my lieute- |. cent, but ſomewhat empty of matter, Hayward 


conſtant. Ainſavorth. | 
nant, I made declaration thereof to you by my | 3- Character afſumed, © 


To PERSEvVE'RE, per-86-ve@r.. v. n. [perſevero, : ; 
The great diverſion is maſking ; the Venet 


Lat. perſeverer, Fr. This word was an- 
ciently accented leſs properly on the ſecond 
ſyllable.] To perſiſt in an attempt; not to 
give over; not to quit the defign. 
But my rude muſick, which was wont to pleaſe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any ſkill 
The dreadful tempeſt of her wrath appeaſe, 
Nor move the dolphin from her ſtubborn will; | 
But in her pride ſhe doth perſevere ſtill. Spenſer. 
| Thrice happy, if they know | 
Their happineſs, and perſevere upright!. Milton. 
Thus beginning, thus we perſevere ; 


Our paſſions yet continue what they were. Dryden. It beggar'd all deſcription. Shakeſp. | 
To perſevere in any evil courſe, makes you un- 9. Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious 
happy in this life, and will certainly throw you dialogue. 


into everlaſting torments in the next. Wale. 
PERSEVE'RINGLY, PpEr-8E-vCr-Ing-IF. adv. 
from per/evere.} With perſeverance. 
20 PERSIST, per-slst'. v. 1. [per/ifto, Lat. 
per/iſtker, Fr.] To perſevere; to continue 
firm; not to give over. : | 
Nothing can make a man happy, but that which 
hall laſt as long as he laſts; for an immortal 
ſoul ſhall per in being, not only when profit, 
Pleaſure, and honour, but when time itſelf, ſhall 
ceaſe, e | South. 
If they per in pointing their batteries againſt 
particular perſons, no laws of war forbid the mak- 
ing repriſals. 8 Addiſon. 
PERRSI“sTANCE, pèr-sis“-tens. } [ 
PeR$1'STENCY, pér-sts-tén-sy. 57! 


chancellor; but now that I mean to make a war 
upon France in perſon, I will declare it to you 
myſelf. Bacon s Henry VII. 
Our Saviour in his own perſon, during the time 
of his humiliation, duly obſerved the ſabbath of 
the fourth commandment, and all other legal 
rites and obſervations. White. 
The king in perſon viſits, all around, 
Comforts the ſick, congratulates the ſound, 
And holds for thrice three days a royal feaſt. Dryd. 


8, Exteriour appearance. 


For her own perſon, 


All things are lawful unto me, faith the apoſtle, 
ſpeaking, as it ſeemeth, in the per/on of the 
chriſtian gentile ſor the maintenance of liberty in 
things indifferent. | | Hooker. 

Theſe tables Cicero pronounced, under the per- 


ſon of Craſſus, were of more uſe and authority 


than all the books of the philoſophers. 


Baker on Learning. 


10. Character, | 


From his firſt appearance upon the ſtage, in his 
new perſon of a ſycophant or jugler, inſtead of his 
former perſon of a prince, he was expoſed to the 
deriſion of the courtiers and the common people, 
who flocked about him, that one might know 


where the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon. 
| He hath put on the perſon not of a robber and | 


| 


— — 


naturally grave, love to give into the dolle d 


ſuch ſeaſons, when diſguiſed in a falſe Perſonage, 
: Alcdiſa. 

4. Character repreſented, 
Some perſons muſt be found out, already knowi 
by hiſtory, whom we may make the actors and 
per ſonages of this fable. Brom: 


PE'RSONAL, per'-sun-4l, adj. [per/ſorel, Fr, 
perſonals, Lat.] | 


1. Belonging to men or women, not 10 
things ; not real. 

Every man ſo termed by way of perſona! differ. 

ence only. rs Heuler. 


2. Affecting individuals or particular people; 
peculiar; proper to him or her; relating 
to one's private actions or character. 

For my part, 

I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him; 
But for the general. 
It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a 
natural dominion over Abel, for the words are 
conditional; if thou doeſt well: and fo pern 
to Cain, Lick, 
Publick reproofs of ſin are general, though by 
this they loſe a great deal of their effect ; but in 
private converſations the application may be more 


home. | | Rogers, 


Shakeſp. Julius Caſa, 


perſonal, and the proofs when ſo directed come 


If he imagines there may be no perſenal pride, © 
vain fondneſs of themſelves, in thoſe that ate 


wv 
A 


(from per/ift. Per/iftence ſeems more proper.] 
x. The ſtate. of perſiſting; ſteadineſs; con- 
ſtancy; perſeverance in good or bad. 
Ihe love of God better can conſiſt with the 


murtherer, but of a traitor to the ſtate. Hayward. 
11. Character of office. 
I then did uſe the perſon of your father; 
The image of his power lay then in me: 


patched and dreſſed out with ſo much glitter of 
art or ornament, let him only make the experi- 
ment. Lau. 


indeliberate commiſſions of many ſins, than with And in th' adminiſtration of his law, 3. Preſent; not acting by repreſentative. 3 
dn allowed per/fance in any one. Gov. of the Tongue. While I was buſy for the commonwealth, | Thefav'rites that the abſent king | 6 
2. Obſtinacy ;z obduracy ;, contumacy. Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. Shakeſp. | In deputation left, 

Thou think'ſt me as far in the devil's book, as How different is the ſame man from himſelf, | When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shak, 
tou and Falſtaff, for obduracy and per/ifency. Shak. as he ſuſtains the perſon of a magiſtrate and that This immediate and per/onal ſpeaking of God 
Pers$1'sTIVE, per-sls'-tiv. adj. [from per.] ] of a friend? | South. | © Almighty to Abraham, Job, and Moſes, made 
Steady; not receding from a purpoſe ; per- 12. [In grammar.) The quality of the noun not all his precepts and dictates, delivered in thi 
- ſevering. _ that modifies the verb. +: manner, ſimply and eternally moral; for ſome of | 
The protractive tryals of great Jove, | © Dorus the more bluſhed at her ſmiling, and | them were perſoral, and many of them ce 7 
ö To find perfiftive conſtancy in men. Shakeſp. | ſhe the more ſmiled at his bluſhing ; becauſe he | nial and judicial, 1 but. 
PERSON, per“-sün. n. J. (perſonne, Fr. per- had, with the remembrance of that plight he 4. Exteriour ; corporal. 
Jena, Lat.] SES e — 5 was in, forgot in ſpeaking of himſelf the third I his heroick conſtancy determined him to de. 
TO Individual or particular man or woman. perſon. | | ' © © Sidney. | fire in marriage a princeſs, whoſe perſonal charms 
A perſon is 2 thinking intelligent being, that If ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt perſon ſingular | were now become the leaſt part of her charaQer. 
- Has reaſon and reflection, and can conſider itſelf has ſo various meanings, his uſe of the firſt per- | Addiſon, 
2s itſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times on plural is with greater latitule. Locke, | 5. {In law.] Something moveable ; ſome- 
© 99 places. 8 | Locke. | Pz'RSONABLE, pèr-sun-Ebl. adj. [from per- thing appendant to the perſon, as money j f 


a. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed to 
- things, or diſtin from te. 
A xeal for perſons is far more eaſy to be per- 


not real, as land, 
This fin of kind not perſonal, 
But real and hefeditary was. 


Jon.) | FER 
1. Handſome ; graceful ; of good appearance. 


Were it true that her ſon Ninias had ſuch a | Davies 


verted, than a zeal for things. _ Spratt. ature, as that Semiramis, who was ve 2 9 is that 
. 5 = , : ry perſon- 6. ; ſonal verb is t 

Io that we owe the ſafety of our ferſons and able, could be taken for him; yet it is unlikely s An grams 211 7 modification 0 
the propriety of our poſſeſſions. Atterbury.\ chat ſhe could have held the empire forty-two the three perſons ; oppoſed to imperſot 


3. Individual; man or woman. | after by any ſuch ſubtility. _ nb |. | 
This was then the church which was daily | 2 fi me ll that ally ET 4 that has only the third. 5 from 
increaſed by the addition of other perfons received p75 plea ina judicial court | Ain Abo 75 PERSONA'L ITY, pEr-86-nal'-Iit-y- nf [ 0 
3 n 5 N 43 2 | : indi ty 
into it. 5 8 Pearſon, pi per“-s 8 ; perſonal.) The exiſtence or individu 
4. Human being, confidered with reſpect to Fr.] Land of xa Se 1. J. Ver ſonage, any one. . | SO EW 
mere corporal exiſtence. _ ä | 185 . 3 . Perſon belongs only to intelligent agents, this 
Lis in her heart alone that you muſt reign; 1. A conſiderable perſon ; man or woman of pable of a law, and happineſs and ai 
0 find her perſon difficult to gain. Dryden. eminence. i ® | f*rſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent exit, 
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E, Confuſion heard his voice. 


Fre. perſpicio, Lat.] 


4 i PERSON ALL 7, 


© 1ſent your meſſage. 


PER 


| 1 paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby | 


to) Rions, juſt upon the 
ie impates to Ke ”O .. 
ſame gro per- sün- El- y. adv. (from 


1 5 in preſence ; not by repreſen- 
oy | i ho perſonall 
not only they give, who pe ly 

d affen by voice, ſign, or act, but 
alſo when others do it in their names. Hooker. 

I could not perſonally gh N eg 8 
ded me, but by her w 

What you comman k nn 
here are many reaſons, why matters of ſuch 

onderful nature ſhould not be taken notice of 

by thoſe Pagan writers, who lived 9-2 our Sa- 
iour's diſci onall cared among 
yiour's diſciples had perſonally app * 


2 With reſpect to an individual; particu- 


w_ bore 2 mortal hatred to the houſe of Lan- 

caſter, and perſonally to the king. a Bacon. 
3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. 

The converted man is perſonally the ſame he 

was before, and is neither born nor created a-new 

in a proper literal ſenſe. Rogers. 


To PE'RSONATE, pèr-suͤn-At. % en 


Jonas Lat.] 


1. To repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed 


character, ſo as to paſs for the perſon re- 
ſented. | 

PThis lad was not to perſonate one, that had 

been long before taken out of his cradle, but a 

youth that had been brought up in a court, where 

infinite eyes had been upon him. | 


28. To repreſent by action or appearance; to 


ct. 
; Herſclf a while ſhe lays aſide, and makes 
Ready to perſonate a mortal part. | Craſbaw. 
3. To pretend hypocritically, with the reci- 


rocal pronoun. ; 7 
g It al, $i the conſtant practice of the Jeſuits 


to ſend over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to per- 


amongſt us. 


ſinate themſelves members of the ſeveral ſets 
| Swift. 
4. To counterfeit ; to feign. Little in ule. 


Piety is oppoſed to that perſonated devotion un- 


der which any kind of impiety is diſguiſed. Hamm. 
Thus have I played with the dogmatiſt in a 
perſonated ſcepticiſm. Glanvill:"s Scepſis. 


3. To reſemble. | ; 


The lofty cedar perſonates thee. Shakeſp. 
6. To make a repreſentative of, as in picture, 
Out of uſe. p 
Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fixt, 


Pad * 


One do I perſenale of Timon's frame, 


Whom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her. 


: | Shakeſp. 
5, To deſcribe. Out of uſe. 
I am thinking what I ſhall ſay ; it muſt be a 


ferſanating of himſelf ; a ſatyr againſt the ſoſtneſs 


of proſperity. | Shakeſp. 


Baton. 


PER 


1. A glaſs through which things are viewed. 
If it tend to danger, they turn about the per- 
ſpeAive, and ſhew it ſo little, that he can ſcarce 
diſcern it. „ Denbam. 
It may import us in this claim, to hearken to 
the ſtorms raiſing abroad; and by the beſt per- 


Temple. 
You hold the glaſs, but turn the per/pe&ive, 
And farther off the leſſen'd object drive. Dryden. 
Faith for reaſon's glimmering light ſhall give 
Her immortal perſpect ive. 
2. The ſcience by which things are ranged in 
picture, according to their appearance in 
their real ſituation. | | 
Medals have repreſented their buildings accord- 
3. View; viſto. | 
Lofty trees, with ſacred ſhades, 
And perſpectives of pleaſant glades, 

Where nymphs of brighteſt form appear. Dryden. 
PERSPECTIVE, PeEr-spEk'-tiv. adj. Relating 
to the ſcience of viſion ; optick ; optical. 

We have perſpeGive houſes, where we make 
demonſtrations of all lights and radiations; and 
out of things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can 
repreſent unto you all ſeveral colours. Bacon. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS, per-spy-ki'-shis. adj. 
[ perſpicax, Lat.] Quickſighted; ſharp of 
fight. | 

It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be 
perſpicacious and quick in ſeeing. South, 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS, pEr-Spy-ki'-8his-nfts, 
n. /. [from perſpicacious.] Quickneſs of 
ſight. EEE ; 
\ PERSPICA'CITY, per-spy-kas'-sIt-F. u. . [per- 
- ſpicacite, Fr.] Quickneſs of ſight. | 

He that laid the foundations of the earth can- 
not be excluded the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor 
can there any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of thoſe 
eyes, which were before light, and in whoſe op- 
ticks there is no opacity. ; Brown, 

PERSP1CIENCE, PeEr-splzh'-Ens. n. ſ. [per- 
fſpiciens, Lat.] The act of looking ſharply. 


viewed; an optick glaſs. Little uſed. 
Let truth be 
Ne'er ſo far diſtant, yet chronology, 
Sharp-ſighted as the eagle's eye, that can 
Out- ſlare the broad-beam'd day's meridian, 
Will have a perſpicil to find her out, | 
And through the night of error and dark doubt, 
Diſcern the dawn of truth's eternal ray, 
As when the roſy morn buds into day. Craſbaro. 
The perſpicil, as well as the needle, hath en- 
larged the habitable world. 
PERSPICU ITY, pèr-spy-kü“it-Y. n. /. [per- 
* ſpicuite, Fr, from perſpicuous.] 2, 
1. Tranſparency ; tranſlucency; diaphaneity. 
As for diaphaneity and perſpicuity, it enjoyeth 


ing to the rules of perſpective. Addiſon on Medal. 


I will drop in his way ſome obſcure epiſtles of 
love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
ſhape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the ex- 
preſſure of his eye, forchead, and complexion, he 
ſhall find himſelf moſt feelingly perſonated. Shak. 
PERSON A'TION, peEr-stin-Y-shan. 7. /. (from 
3 Counterfeiting of another per- 


This being one of the ſtrongeſt examples of a 
her ſanation that ever was, it deſerveth to be diſco- 
vered and related at the full. — Bacon. 

Pex$ON1FICA'TION, per-86n/-nif-fy-kA”-shin. 
u. .. [from per/onify.] Proſopopœia; the 
change of things to perſons: as, 

5 Milton. 
ToPerSO'NIFY, per-s6n'-nif-ff, v. a. [from 


perſon.) To change from a thing to a perſon. 
PU 'nSPECTIVE, 8 Sd: 


pek'-tly, 1. J. ſperſbefif, 


chat white a b 


that moſt eminently, as having its earthy and 
ſalinous parts ſo exactly reſolved, that its body is 
left imporous. | 


derſtood ; freedom from obſcurity or am- 
biguity. n 
The verſes containing precepts, have not ſo 


much need of ornament as of perſpicuity. Dryden. 


Perſpicuity conſiſts in the uſing of proper terms 


for the thoughts, which a man would have paſs 


from his own, mind into that of another's. Locle. 


PERSPI CUOUS, per-splk'-ktii-as. adj. per- 
_ fpicuus, Lat.] ” „ 

1. Tranſparent; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen 
through; diaphanous; tranſlucent; not 
. opake. 
As contrary cauſes produce the like effects, ſo | 


even the ſame proceed from black and white; for 
the clear and [> ag body effeRtcth white, and 
0. 


. 


Jſpefives, to diſcover from what coaſt they break. 


Prior. | 


| id, 
PE'RSPICIL, per'-spy-sl. n. /. [perfpicillum, | 
Lat.] A glaſs through which things are 


Glanville's Scepfis. | 


n Saanok. | 
2. Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be un- 


Y 


PER 


2; Clear to the underſtanding ; not obfcure ; 

not ambiguous. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 

Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up. Shale. 


All this is ſo perſpicuous, fo undeniable, that I 
need not be over induſtrious in the proof of it. 


| Spratt. 


PerSP1'CUOUSLY, pèr-splk-kü-üs-Iy. adv. 
from perſpicuous.] Clearly ; not obſcurely. 
The caſe is no ſooner made than reſolved; if 
it be made not enwrapped, but plainly and per- 
ſpicuouſly. | Bacon. 
PEerSP1/CUOUSNESS, per-8pik'-kii-hs-nls. x. /. 
from per/picuous.) Clearneſs ; freedom 
from obſcurity ; tranſparence; diaphaneity. 
PERSPI'RABLE, pEr-spt-rebl. ads. [from per- 
fpire.] n 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
pores. | 
In an animal under a courſe of hard labour, 
aliment too vaporous or perſpirable will ſubje& it 
to too ſtrong a perſpiration, debility, and ſudden 
nn. - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2+ Perſpiring ; emitting perſpiration. Not 
proper. | | 
Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands 
or ſoles of the feet, which are parts more perſpiru- 
ble : and children are not hairy, for that their 
ſkins are moſt perſpirable. . 
That this attraction is performed by effluviums, 
is plain and granted by moſt; for electricks will 
not commonly attract, unleſs they become perſpi- 
rable. Brown, 
PERSPIRA'TION, per-8py-ra'-shan. 2. /. [from 
perſpire.] Excretion by the cuticular pores. 
Inſenſible perſpiration is the laſt and moſt perfect 
action of animal digeſtion, Arbuibnot on Aliments, 
 PeERSPI'RATIVE, per-spy'-re-tiv. adj. [from 
perſpire.] Performing the act of perſpiration, 
To CST per-spt'r. v. n. [perſpiro, 
Lat] | = 
1. To perform excretion by the cuticular 
POTES., "3g . f 
2. To be excreted by the ſkin. . 
Water, milk, whey, taken without much ex- 
erciſe, ſo as to make them perſpire, relax the 
belly. Arbuibnot. 
To PER ST RINGE, per-8tri'ndzh. v. a. [per- 
ſtringo, Lat.] To gaze upon; to glance 
. Did. 


perſuade.) Such as may be perſuaded. 
To PERSUA'DE, per-8w4'd. v. a. [perſuades 

Lat. perſuader, Fr.] | | 
1, To bring to any particular opinion. | 

Let every man be fully perſuaded in his own 
mind. Romans, 


things that accompany fſalvarion, ' Hebrexws, vi. 9. 
Joy over them that are perſuaded to ſalvation. 
| 2 E/drasy vii. 
Let a man be ever ſo well perſuaded of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirſts 
after righteouſneſs, his will will not be deter- 
mined to any action in purſuit of this confeſſed 
great good. | {3 " Locke. 
Men ſhould ſeriouſly perſuade themſelves, that 
they have here no abiding place, but are only in 
their paſſage to the heavenly Jeruſalem. ' Wale. 
2. To influence by argument or expoſtula- 
tion. Per ſuaſion ſeems rather applicable to 
the paſſions, and argument to the reaſon; 
but this is not always obſerv en. 
Pghiloclea's beauty not only perſuaded, but ſo 
þ*rſuaded as all hearts muſt yield: Pamela's beauty 
uſed violence, and ſuch as no heart could reſiſt. 
Ye - Sidney. 
They that were with Simon, being led with 
covetouſneſs, were perſuaded for money. 2 Mac. x. 
To fit croſs-leg'd, or with our fingers pecti- 


us from it. ; Brown.. 


"853 


PeRSUA/DABLE, pEr-Sw2-dEbl. adj. (from 


We' are perſuaded better things of you, and 


nated, is accounted bad, and friends will perſuade 


8 


lb 4 
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How incongruous would it be for a mathema- 


tician to perſuade with eloquence to uſe all ima- 
ginable inſinuations and intreaties that he might 
prevail with his hearers to believe that three and 
Wilkins. 
I ſhould be glad, if I could perſuade him to 


write ſuch another critick on any thing of mine; ? 


three make fix. 


for when he condemns any of my poems, he 
makes the world have a better opinion of them, 


Dryden. 


3. To inculcate by argument or expoſtula- 
tion. | 
To children, afraid of vain images, we perſuad 
confidence by making them handle and look 
_ nearer ſuch things. Taylor. 
4. To treat by perſuaſion. A mode of ſpeech 
not in uſe. 
Twenty merchants have all perfiaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Oft forfeiture. 93 Sbalgſp. 
Pzn$VA'DER, pr - swa!- dur. n. ,. [from per- 
ſuade.] One who influences by perſuaſion; 
an importunate adviſer. | | 
' The earl, ſpeaking in that imperious language 


wherein the king had written, did not irritate the | 


people, but make them conceive, by the haughti- 
neſs of delivery of the king's errand, that himſelf 


was the author or principal perſuader of that | 


counſel, Baton. 
| He ſoon is mov'd 
By ſuch perſuaders as are held upright. Daniel. 


ety Hunger and thirſt at once, _ 

. Pow'rful perſuaders / quicken'd at the ſcent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. Milton. 
PERSUA'SIBLE, per-swd-elbl. adj. L per. 
Juaſtbitis, Lat. perſua/ible, Fr. from perſuadeo, 

Tat.] To be influenced by perſuaſion. 
It makes us apprehend our own intereſt in that 
obedience, makes us tractable and perſua/ible, con- 


_ trary to that brutiſh ſtubbornneſs of the horſe ad | 


- mule, which the Pſalmiſt reproaches. 
1 8 Government of the Tongue. 


[from per ſuaſible.] The 
flexible by perſuaſion. 


PrzRSUA'S1ON, per-sSwi'-zZhin. 1. /. [perſua- 
Aon, Fr. from perſuaſus, Lat.) 

1. The act of perſuading; the act of in- 
fluencing by expoſtulation; the act of 
gaining or attempting the paſſions. 

It t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
For thou haſt all the arts of fine per ſuaſion, 


ö 
| 


F 


| 


PERSUASIBLEXESS, PEr-3wA'-s1bl-uts. n. f. 


quality of being 


| 


| 


\ Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſuccefs. | 


| | | Otævay. 
2. The ſtate of being perſuaded ; opinion. 


Tue moſt certain token of evident goodneſs is, | 


ii the general perſuaſion of all men does ſo account 
. Se 8 Hooker. 
Von are abus'd in too bold a perſuaſion. Shakeſp. 
When we have no other certainty of being in 
the right, but our own perſuaſions that we are ſo; 
tis may often be but making one error the gage 
For another. SGovernment of the Tongue. 
The obedient and the men of practice ſhall ride 
upon thoſe clouds, and triumph over their pre- 


Fent imperfections; till perſua/ion paſs into know- | 


SS * 


Jedge, and knowledge advance into aſſurance, and 
ll come at length to be completed in the beatifick 

"viſion. © * e . 1 | South. 
 Prngva'sIvE, per-swA'-slv. adj. [perſua/f, 
Pr. from perſuade.] Having the power of 


perfuading; having influence on the paſ- | 


Precepts art delivereth, touching the method of 

| perſuaſroe utterance in the preſence of great men, 
As what doth moſt avail to our own edification in 
55 piety and godly zeal. | Hooker. 


Let Martius reſume his farther diſcourſe, as | | 
* 36 one ' -finactoufly challenge to themſelves. King Charles, | 


Well for the petſuaſtve as for the conſult, touching 
© Lhe means that may conduce unto the enterprize. 


* 


* 


In prayer, we do not ſo much reſpect what 


Bacon. 


P E R 
Notwith g the wei | 
arguments to perſuade, and the light of man's 


intellect to meet this perſuaſive evidence with a 
ſuitable aſſent, no aſſent followed, nor were men 


» 
at 


and fitneſs of the 


thereby aQually perſuaded. South. 


PersSUA'SIVELY, per-s8wi'-s(v-lf. adv. [from 


perſuaſive.) In ſuch a manner as to per- 


ſuade. 
The ſerpent with me 
Perſuaſively hath ſo prevail'd, that I 
Have allo taſted. 5 
Many who live upon their eſtates cannot ſo 
much as tell a ſtory, much leſs ſpeak clearly and 
perſuaſiveiy in any buſineſs, Locke. 
PeRSUA'SIVENESS, pér-swa'-slv-nis. 7. J. 
[from per ſuqſi ue. ] Influence on the paſſions. 
An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work 
being as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of under- 
taking it, as either the authority of commands, 
or the perſuaſivengſi of promiſes, or pungency of 
menaces can be. Hammond Fundamentals. 
PErSUA'SORY, pEr-swA'-SUr-F. adj. ¶ per ſua- 
ſorius, Lat. from perſuade.] Having the 
power to perſuade, | 


Neither is this perſuaſory. Brown. 
PERT, pert”. adj. [pert, Welſh ; pert, Dut. 
appert, Fr.] | 


1. Lively; briſk ; ſmart. | 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, Shakeſp. 
On the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 
Tript the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 
From pert to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely down, 


In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Speator. 


2. Saucy ; petulant 


with bold and garrulous 
loquacity. : 


All ſervants might challenge the ſame liberty, 
and grow pert upon their maſters; and when this | 
ſaucineſs became univerſal, what leſs miſchief 


could be expected than an old Scythian rebellion ? 


Gollier on Pride. 


A lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my 
own affairs, and not pretend to meddle with their 


linen. | Addiſon. 
Vaneſſa 


Scarce liſten'd to their idle . 
Further than ſometimes by a frown, 


When they grew pert, to pull them down. Swift. | 


To PERTAIN, per-tin. v. n. [pertineo, Lat.) 
To belong; to relate. | 
As men hate thoſe that effect that honour by 
ambition, which pertaineth not to them, ſo are they 
more odious, who through fear betray the glory 
which they have. Hayward. 
A cheveron or rafter of an houſe, a very ho- 
nourable bearing, is never ſeen in the coat of a 
king, becauſe it pertainetb to a mechanical-pro- 
feſhon. - : Peatham. 
PERTEREBRA'T1ON, per-ter-E-bri'-8han, u. / 
[per and terebratio, Lat.] The act of bor- 
ing through. Ainſworth, 
PrRTINA'c10Us, pèr-ty-na-shüs. adj. [from 
pertinax.} e | | 
1. Obſtinate ; ſtubborn ; perverſely reſolute. 
One of the difſenters appeared to Dr. Sander- 


ſon to be fo bold, fo troubleſome and illogical in | 


the diſpute, as forced. him to ſay, that he had 


never met with a man of more perfinacious con- 


fidence and leſs abilities. | 
2. Reſolute ; conſtant ; ſteady. | 
Diligence is a ſteady, conſtant, and pertinacious 
ſtudy, that naturally leads the ſoul into the know- 


Walton, 


ledge of that, which at firſt ſeemed locked up | 


from it. £ South, 
PerTINA/CIOUSLY, pèr-t&-nà-shüts- H. adv. 
[from pertinuciour.] Obſtinately ; ſtub- 
bornly.  * N 


They deny that freedom to me, which chey Per- 


Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of all the 
evil df affliction by diſputing fubtilly agalnſt it, and 


{1 PerTINA'CITY, pér-ty-nàs'.-slt-. 


Milton. 


PER 


pertinacioufly maintaining that affli 

evils, but only in imagination. 

| Metals pertinacieuſly reſiſt all tranſm 

| though one would think they were e z 

| different ſubſtance, yet they do but as ;: w Bade 

under a vizard. e ny 
ay, 


— 


! 


PERTINA'CIOUSNESS, peèr-ty.- na“ ! 
| . . 5 hs. 
1 [ pertinacia, Lat. from EY 

{ r. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs. 5 
In this reply was included a ver 


8 fg : roſs mil; 
and if with pertinacity maintained, 7 £20 0k ks, 


2 capital errgyr 


2. Reſolution ; conſtancy. Bree, 


pertinax.] | 
t. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs; periiſtency 
Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when api 
them out of one form, they aſſume another. D. Is 
le holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortus 
purſuing people into their graves, Pham 
2. N ſteadineſs; conſtancy. ” 
t. Gorgonia prayed with paſſion and p:14;... 
tilt ſhe obtained Kelle. ET 5 K* 
PEe'RTINENCE, pèr“-ty-néns. 7 | 
PE RTINENCY, per'-ty-nen-$F. : 12 5 
| [from pertineo, Lat.] Juſtneſs of relation 
to the matter in hand; propriety to th: 
purpoſe; appoſiteneſs. 
I have ſhewn the fitneſs and Pertinency of the 
_ apoſitle's diſcourſe to the perſons he addreſſed ty, 


whereby it appeareth that he was no babbler, zul 
did not talk at random, Beni. 


PERTINENT, per'-ty-nent. adj. [ot 
Lat. pertinent, Fr.] | 

| I. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to the 

purpoſe ; not uſeleſs to the end propoſed; 

appoſite ; not foreign from the thing in- 

tended, 


My caution was more pertinent 


8 * 


— — 


I ſet down, out of experience in buſineſs, and 
converſation in books, what I thought pertinent v 
this buſineſs. | | Baca, 
Here I ſhall ſeem a little to digreſs, but you will 
by and by find it pertinent. Bain, 
If he could find pertinent treatiſes of it in books 
that would reach all the particulars of a man's be- 
baviour; his own ill-faſhioned example would 
ſpoil all. Lick, 
2. Relating ; regarding; concerning. In this 
ſenſe the word now uſed is pertaining. 
Men ſhall have juſt cauſe, when any thing pre 
tinent unto faith and religion, is doubted of, the 
more willingly to incline their Minde towards that 
which the ſentence of ſo grave, wiſe and learnedin 
that faculty ſhall judge moſt ſound. 


PE'RTINENTLY, per-ty-nent-ly. adv. [from 
pertinent.) Appoſitely ; to the purpoſe. 
Be modeſt and reſerved in the preſence of tj 
betters, ſpeaking little, anſwering pertinentiy, net 
interpoſing without leave or reaſon. Taylr, 
PERTINENTNESS, pèr-ty-nènt - nls. 1. /. (from 
pertinent.) Appoſiteneſs. Di, 
PexTYNGENT, per-tin'-dzhent. adj. (perin 
gens, Lat.] Reaching to; touching. Di. 
"PE'RTLY, pert'-ly. adv. [from pert. 
1. Brifkly; ſmartly. 
1 find no other difference betwixt the common 
'town-wits and the downright country fools, that 
that the firſt ate pertly in the wrong, with alittle 
more gaiety; and the laſt neither in the right ot 
the wrong. . Pur. 
2. Saucily ; petulantly. 

Yonder walls, that per#ly front your town, 
Yond towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds 
Muſt kiſs their own feet. : 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout; 
1 "This, among Hibernian aſſes, ga 
| For ſheer wit, and humour paſſes burn 


4 1 


Tiles, 
Ha 


Than the rebuke you give it. Shakeſp. Coriclani, 


- Hooker,” 
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PE'RTINACY, per-tü-nä- sh. 1. f ther | ; 
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rr 


* 4. Petty livelineſs; ſpritelineſs without force, 


W 7, PERTURBATE, per tür-bät. ; 96 


| | | 3. To diſorder ; to confuſe; to put out of 


| | PrRTURBA'TION, pér- tür- bi -shün. 1. ,. ¶ per- 


| : 1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tran- 
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” 88 pert/-nls. a]. [from peri. ] 
Ps ht » faucinels ; petulance. | 
1. Dulneſs 1 tghted ey'd the lively dunce, 


Remembring ſhe herſelf was p/rtnz/s once. Pope. 


ſolidity. | p 
yt i i Shafteſbury's works a lively pertne/* 
and a parade of literature; but it is hard that we 
mould be bound to admire the reveries. Watts. 


tranfiens, Lat.] Paſſing over. 


7, PERTU RB, per-türb. 


urbo, Lat.] 
1. To diſquiet; to 
n zillit 1 5 
8 F e ſpirit. 
His waſting fleſh with anguiſh burns, 
And his perturbed ſoul within him mourns. Sandys. 


diſturb; to deprive of 
Shateſp. 


They 2 content to ſuffer the penalties annexed, 
rather than perturb the public peace. X. Charles. 

The inſervient and brutal faculties controuled 
the ſuggeſtions of truth; pleaſure and profit over- 
ſwaying the pages. an" of 23 and 1 | 
rbing the reaſonable commands of virtue. 
ND IS | Brown. 

The acceſſion or ſeceſſion of bodies from the 
earth's ſurſace perturb not the equilibration of 
either hemiſphere. „ 


turbatio, Lat. perturbation, Fr.] 
quillity. 5 i = 
Love was not in their looks, either to God, 
Nor to each other; but apparent guilt, | 
And ſhame, and perturbation, and deſpair. Milton. 
The ſoul, as it is more immediately and ſtrongly 
affected by this part, ſo doth it manifeſt. all its 
| paſſions and perturbations by it. , 
2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. RE, 
Natures, that have much heat, and great and 
Violent defires and perturbations, are not ripe for 
action, till they have paſſed the meridian of their 
years. Bacon s Eſſays. 
3. Diſturbance; diſorder; confuſion; com 
motion. 1 5 . 
Although the long diſſentions of the two houſes 
had had lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang 
over the kingdom, ready to break forth into new 
perturbations and calamities. | Bacon. 
4. Cauſe of diſquiet. | 
O poliſh'd perturbation / golden care! 
That keep'ft the ports of lumber open wide 
Io many a watchful night: ſleep with it now, 
Vet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet,- 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Sleeps out the watch of night. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
5. Commotion of paſſions. | 
\ Reſtore yourſelves unto your temper, fathers; 
And, without perturvation, hear me ſpeak, Þ.Fenſon. 


PERTURBA'TOUR, per'-thr-bi-thir; u. ,. per- 
turbator, Lat. perturbateur, Fr.] Raiſer of 


Ray. 


commotions. | 
PeaTv'SED, per-th'zd. adj. [pertuſus, Lat.] 
Bored ; punched ; pierced with holes. Di#. 
PERTU'S10N, pér-tshö'zshün. n. . [from per- 
tuſus, Lat.] Dy mW . 
1. The act of piercing or punching. 
| n PRE a vein in TEonocraths's | 
, was by ing or pertufien, as it i - 
formed in horſes. 55 . e e "pl 
2. Sole made by punching: or piercing. I 
empty pot without earth in it. me 
pee 2 in it, may be put 
made in the pot. | 
7 , per- vad. v. a. 


Bacon. 


ö 


| 


ter, if ſome few pertifions be 


ervado, | 


| 


- 


PER 


1. To paſs through an aperture; to permeate. | 
The labour'd chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated ſhores. Blackmore. 
Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi 
ſtone ſteeped in water, linen-cloth oiled or var- | 
niſhed, and many other ſubſtances ſoaked in ſuch 
liquors as will intimately pervade their little pores, 
become by that means more tranſparent than 
otherwiſe. | | 
2. To paſs through the whole extenſion. 
Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itſelf 
acquire it again, nor till it be ſtruck by ſome other 
body from without, or be intrinfically moved by 
an immaterial ſelf- active ſubſtance, that can pene- 
trate and pervade it. Bentley. 
What but God, 
Pervades, adjuſts and agitates the whole? Thomſon. 


PeRva'StoON, peEr-va'-zhin. n. /. [from per- 


vade.] The act of pervading or paſſing 
through. | 


If fuſion be made rather by the ingreſs and 1 


tranſcurſions of the atoms of fire, than by the 
bare propagation of that motion, with which fire 
beats upon the outſide of the veſſels, that con- 
tain the matter to be melted ; both thoſe kinds of 


fluidity, aſcribed to ſaltpetre, will appear to be 


cauſed by the pervgſion of a foreign body. Boyle. 
PE'RVERSE, per-vers'. adj. [pervers, Fr. 
perwerſus, Lat.] Bs | 
t. Diſtorted from the right. 
And nature breeds 


Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things. Milt. 


2. Obſtinate in the wrong; ſtubborn; un- 
able... „ 
Thou for the teſtimony of truth haſt born 


Dniverſal reproach; far worſe to bear 


Than violence; for this was all thy care, 


To ſtand approv'd in ſight of God, though worlds 


Judg'd thee perverſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To ſo perverſe a ſex all grace is vain, 
lt gives them courage to offend again. Dryden. 
3. Petulant ; vexatious; peeviſh; deſirous 
to croſs and vex; croſs, _ 
Ts DO gentle Romeo, | 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully ; 
Or if you think I am too quickly won, 
PH frown and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt wooe :. but elſe not for the world. Shas. 


PERVE/RSELY, per-vers'-ly. adv. [from per- 
_ werſe.) With intent to vex; peeviſhly ; 
_ vexatiouſly; ſpitefully; croſsly; with petty 

malignity. | 1 
Men perverſely take up picques and diſpleaſures 
at others, and then every opinion of the diſliked 
perſon muſt partake of his fate. Decay of Piety. 
Men that do not perverſely uſe their words, or 
on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake 
the ſignification of the names of ſimple ideas. Locke. 
A patriot is a dangerous poſt, _ 1 
When wanted by his country moſt, 
Perverſely comes in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crimes, 


Suit. 
PERVE'RSENESS, Per-vers'-nis. 2. / [from 
| pervuerſe.] 3 A 1 143 ; 1 3 
1. Petulance ; peeviſhneſs ; ſpiteful croſſneſs. 
Virtue hath ſome perveiſengſa; for ſhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 
Her whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 


Through her perverſen;ſs ; but ſhall ſee her gain'd 


Newton. | 


PER 
potentates; but of ſome perverſengſi and defeRion 
in the nation itſelf, | \ Bacon, 
PERVE'RSION, per-ver'-shun; 2. /. [per verſſon, 
Fr. from perverſe.} The act of perverting; 
change to ſomething worſe. CE 
Women to. govern men, flaves freemen, are 
much in the ſame degree; all being total viola- 
tions and perverſions of the laws of nature and na- 
tions. Bacon. 
He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body are ſo 
far from liking popery, that the hopes of en- 
joying the abby lands would be an effectual in- 
citement to their perverſion. ; Swift. 
PERVE RSITv, ee n. ſ. [perverſite 
Fr. from perwerſe.] Perverſeneſs; eroſſneſs. 
What ſtrange perver/ity is this of man 
When *twas a crime to taſte th' inlightning tree, 
He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 
To PERVE'RT, per-vert'. v. a. [pervertoy 
Lat. pervertir, Fr.] | 
r. To diftort from the true end or purpoſe. 
Inſtead of good they may work ill, and pervert 
juſtice to extreme injuſtice. Spenſ. State of Treland. 
If hou ſeeſt the oppreſſion of the poor, and vio- 
lent perverting of juſtice in a province, marvel not. 
; | 5 Ecclus. v. 8. 
If then his providence ; 
Out of our evil ſeek to bring forth good, 
Our labour muſt be to pervert that end, 
And out of good/{till to find means of evil. Milton. 
He has pervęrted my meaning by his gloſſes; and 
interpreted my words into blaſphemy, of which 
they were not guilty. 5 Dryden. 
Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave 
of the nymphs with more piety than judgment; 
and another perſon has perverted it into obſcenity; 
and both allegorically. Broome. 
We cannot charge any thing upon their nature, 
till we take care that it is perverted by their edu- 
cation. Law. 


2. To corrupt; to turn from the right; ap- 


poſed to convert, which is to turn from 
the wrong to the right. | 
The heinous and deſpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, and how 
He in the ſerpent had perverted Eve, 
Her huſband ſhe, to taſte the fatal fruit, 
Was known in heav'n. + Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
The ſubtle practices of Eudoxius, biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, in perverting and corrupting the 
moſt pious emperor. Valens. Waterland, 
|[PERVE/RTER, per-vert'-ur. 1. /. [from 
pervert.] | . „ 
1. One that changes any thing from good to 
bad; a corrupter, 7 | 
Where a child finds his own parents his pervert- 
ere, he cannot be ſo properly born, as damned into 
the world. mY | South. 
2. One who diſtorts any thing from the right 
purpoſe. | | 
He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, 


y 


#1 


had need be well ſatisfied about the ſenſe he gives 


it, leſt he incur the wrath of God, and be found a 
perverter of his law. Stuling fleet, 
PERVER'TIBLE, pr - vért“- Abl. adj. [from per- 
vert. ] That may be eaſily perverted. Ainſau. 
PERVICA'CIOUS, pr e adj. per- 
vicax, Lat.] Spitefully obſtinate; peev- 
iſhly contumacious. . 
May private devotions be efficacious upon the 


* 


By a far worſe, _ '. Milton's Paradiſe Left; mind of one of the moſt pervicaciows young crea- 
The Phra ON of my fate is ſuc , | _ tures! = de. 
That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much, Gondibert was in fight audacious, 


+ », FEE 4845 : þ 4 Dryden. 
When a friend in kindneſs tries 
To ſhew you where your error lies, 


Permerſencſs is your whole defence. * Swift. 


But in his ale moſt per uiaslons. Denham, 


| PERVICA'CIOUSLY,/PEr-vj-kY-Shfs-17. adv. 


| [fromperwicacious.] With ſpiteful obſtinacy. 
Conviction does but more incenſe; ä 


PERVICA'CIOUSNESS, PEr-vy-k4'-shis-nis.) 
PERVICA'CITY, IE” N 5 
n | 


2. Perverſion; corruption. Not in uſe. . |[PERVICACY, per'-v3=kis-y. 


Neither can this be meant of evil governours or | 


_ tyrants; for they are often eſtabliſhed as lawful 


3 


un. Se perwuicacia, 1 from per vi 0 
: Spiteful 8 W Ong 


N PxRVIOUs, 


PES 


PE'RVIOUS, per'-vytis. adj. [ pervins, Lat.) | 
1. Admitting paſſage ; capable of being per- 
meated. 
The Egyptians uſed to ſay, that unknown dark- 
neſs is the firſt principle of the world; by darkneſs 


they mean God, whoſe ſecrets are per vious to no 


eye. 5 No Taylor. 
Fl , Loeda's twins, 
Conſpicuous both, and both in act to throw 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe, 
Nor had they miſs'd; but he to thickets fled, 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the 
ſteed. Dryden. 
Thoſe lodged in other earth, more lax and per- 
vous, decayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. 
6 N | Woodward. 
2. Pervading ; permeating. This ſenſe is 
not proper. . 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 
This flutt'ring motion which we call the mind? 
| | Prior. 
PE'RVIOUSNESS, th as-nis. 2. /. [from 
| pervious.) Quality of admitting a paſſage. 
The perwiouſneſs of our receiver to a body much 
more ſubtile than air, proceeded partly from the 
looſer texture of that glaſs the receiver was made 
of, and partly from the enormous heat, which 
opened the pores of the glaſs. Boyle. 
'There will be found another difference beſides 
hat of ferviouſneſs. Holder : Elements of Speech. 
PzrvU'kKE, per-TO'k. 1. /. [Srruque, Fr.] A 
Cap of falſe hair; a periwig. EEE | 
I put him on a linen cap, and his perute over 
that. : Wiſeman, 
To PErVUKE, pèr-ru“k. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To dreſs in adfcititious hair. 
PERU/KEMAKER, per-rük-ma-kòr. ./. [peruke 
and maker.) A maker of perukes ; a wig- 
maker. 5 


Pzrv'sAL, pE-ri'-z81. u. /. {from peruſe.] 


The act of reading. | 
As pieces of miniature muſt be allowed a cloſer 
inſpection, ſo this treatiſe requires application in 
the peruſal. t | Woodard. 
If upon a new per/al you think it is written in 
the very ſpirit of the ancients, it deſerves your 
care, and is capable of being improved. Atterbury. 
To PERV'SE, pè-rù“z. v. a. [per and 2/6. 
"Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know | 
Ihe treaſon. |  Shateſp. Richard Il. 


The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 


Kantly. ſet apart an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe 
titions. „ 3:1 Bacon. 
Carefully obſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtin- 

niſhing perfections or the ſpecifick qualities of the 
anthor whom he peru/ſes. | Addiſon. 
To obſerve ; to examine. | | 
I hear the enemy ; 


Out ſome light horſemen, and peruſe 


2. 


their wings. 
a Shakeſp. 
6 I've perus d her well; | : 
| Aan and honour in her are ſo mingled, 
tat they have caught the king. Sbaleſp. 
Myſelf I then perus d, and limb by limb 
Survey d. | Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


PERV'SER, pæ- 
reader; examiner. 


- 7 


The difficulties and heſitations of every one will | 


be according to the capacity of each peruſer, and 
as his penetration into nature is greater or leſs. 


PrsA DE, pe-zA d. n. .. | Pages 1 


' Peſade is a motion a horſe makes in raiſing or 
lifting up his forequarters, keeping his hind legs | 
upon the ground without ſtirring. Ferrier's Di. 
 PE'S$SARY, pE8'-8A-rF. n. ſ. [pefſaire, Fr.] Is 
an oblong form of medicine, made to thruſt 
up into the uterus upon ſome extraordi- 
nary occalions. . W 


I 


'-2ar. u. ,. [from periſe.] 


þ 


© 


2 


, 


% 


%, 


- 
PES 
Of cantharides he 
cutting off their heads and feet, mixt with myrr 
3 | : Arbuthnot. 
PEST, płst'. n. . [pe/te, Fr. peſtis, Lat.] 
1. Plague; peſtilence. | 
| Let fierce AS - 
The god propitiate, and the peft aſſuage. ope. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 
At her words the helliſh peft | 5 
Forbore. | Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Ol all virtues juſtice is the beſt; : 
Valour without it is a common g. Walker. 
The þeft a virgin's face and boſom bears, | 
Irs. 


High on her crown a riſing ſnake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her hai 


Pope. 
To PEe'sSTER, p8&s'-thr, v. a. [pefer, Fr.] 
1. To diſturd; to perplex; to haraſs; to 


turmoil. 
| Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter d ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, | 


When all that is within him does condemn | 


Itſelf for being there? Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Hie hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 
' Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands, Sbalgſp. 
We are feftered with mice and rats, and to this 
end the cat is very ſerviceable. More againſt Athei/. 
A multitude of ſcribblers daily peter the world 
with their inſufferable ſtuff. Dryden. 
They did ſo much pęſter the church and delude 
the people, that contradictions themſelves aſſerted 


by Rabbies were equally revered by them as the 

infallible will of God. South, 
At home he was purſu'd with noiſe ; 

Abroad was peſter'd by the boys, Swift. | 


2. To encumber. 
Fitches and peaſe 
For pgf ring too much on a hovel they lay. Taſſer. 

The people crowding near within the pefter'd 

| room. | Drayton, 

Confin'd and pefter'd in this pinfold here, | 

Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milt. 

PE/STERER, pes“ ter- ur. 7. . [from pefter.] 
One that peſters or diſturbs. 5 

Pe/STEROUS, PEs'-tEr-us. adj. [from pęſter.] 
Encumbering ; cumberſome. - 1 

In the ſtatute againſt vagabonds note the diſ- 
like the parliament had of gaoling them, as that 
which was chargeable, pefterous, and of no open 
example. Bacon Henry VII. 

Pe'STHOUSE, pest'-hous. n-/. [from peſt and 
houſe.) An hoſpital for perſons infected 
with the plague. | | 

PesT1i'FEROUS, pes-tif'-fer-as. adj. [from 
peſtiſer, Lat.] 5 "$27 

1. Deſtructive ; miſchievous. _ 

Such is thy audacious wickedneſs,Þ .) 
Thy leud, peftif*rous, and diſſentious pranks, 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. 

Vou, that have diſcover'd ſecrets, and made ſuch 
peftiferous reports of men nobly held, muſt die. Shak. 
2+ Peſtilential ; malignant; infectious. 

It is eaſy to conceive how the ſteams of peſtifer- 
ons bodies taint the air, while they are alive and 
Hot: © 77 ; | n 1 Arbuthnet. 

PE'STILENCE, pés“-ty-lens. 2. /. [peſtilence, 
Fr. peftilentia, Lat.] Plague; peſt; con- 


When my eyes beheld Olivia firſt, 
Methought ſhe purg d the air of peftilence. Shakeſp. 
PE'STILENT, P&s'-ty-lEnt, adj. [peffilent, Fr. 
Pe tens, Lat.] - £: | 8 55 a 
oducing plagues; malignant. 


Great ringing of bells in populous cities diſſi- 


1. 
* 


pated pęffilant air, which may be from the con- 


cuſſion of the air, and not from the ſound. Bacon. 
Hoary moulded bread the foldiers thruſti 
upon their ſpears railed againſt king Ferdinand, 

who with ſuch corrupt and peftileat bread would 


preſcribes five in a Peery, | 


Shakeſp. | 


tagious diſtemper.. ; 
The red pefiitente ſtrike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations periſh. Sbalgp. 


PET 


To thoſe people that dwell under or 
equator, a perpetual ſpring would be , 
lent and inſupportable ſummer, 

2. Miſchievous ; deſtructive. 

There is nothing more contagious ang 
than ſome kinds of harmony ; than ſome nothir 
more ſtrong and potent unto good. 78 

Which precedent, of pgftilent import, Tn 
Againſt thee, Henry, had been brought. Dani 
The world abounds with pęffilent bock; writ 
ten againſt this doctrine. Stift's Miſeelani, 
3. In ludicrous language, it is uſed to Ting 
gerate the meaning of another word. 
One peſtilent fine, 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 
Walk'd on before the reſt. Sully 
PESTILE/NTIAL, pe3-ty-len'-sht1. adj. left 
lenciel, Fr. peſtilens, Lat.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of peſtilence; pro. 

ducing peſtilence; infectious; contaginy; 

Theſe with the air paſſing into the lungs, i. 

fect the maſs of blood, and lay the foundation of 

Peſtilential fevers. Wada 
Fire involv'd © 

In peflilential vapours, ſtench, and ſmoak. Adin, 
2. Miſchievous ; deſtructive; pernicious, 

It government depends upon religion, then thi 


ear 
0 
Bent, 


Pilar 


ſhews the peftilential deſign of thoſe that attempt 


to disjoin the civil and eccleſiaſtical intereſts. $,u, 
Pr'STILENTLY, pes*-ty-lent-lF, adv. [from 
peſtilent.] Miſchievouſly ; deſtruQiyely, 
PESTILLA'TION, pes-til-1a'-shtin. 7. / [pifil 

lum, Lat.] The adi ofpounding or breaking 
in a mortar. _ | 
The beſt diamonds are comminuble, and ſo far 


Peſtillation, and reſiſt not any ordinary peſtle. Bray, 
Pe'sTLE, peEst1l. u. ſ. [piſtillum, Lat.] An 

inſtrument with which any thing is broken 

in a mortar. | 

What real alteration can the beating of the ggf 


Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws 
| ad as the peſle and mortar. Arbuthut, 
PESTLE of Pork, p&st'l 6v po'rk. n. /, A 
gammon of bacon. Ainſworth, 
PET, pet”. n. . [This word is of doubtful 
etymology ; from deſpit, Fr, or impetus, Lat, 
perhaps it may be derived ſome way from 
petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret.} 
1. A flight paſſion; a flight fit of peeviſhnels, 
| | If all the world | 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' all-giver would beunthankt,wouldbe —_—_ 
: ; \ Ilie. 
If we cannot obtain every vain thing we al, 
our next buſineſs is to take pet at the refuſal. "Er, 
Life, given for noble purpoſes, muſt not be 
. thrownupin a pet, nor whined away in love. Calir. 
| They cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope, 
2. Alamb taken into the houſe, and brought 
up by hand, A cade lamb. {Probably from 
petit little.) See PEAT. Hanel. 
PE/TAL, pét-Al. =. /. [ pelalum, Lat.) 
_ Petal is a term in botany, ſignifying thoſe ft! 
coloured leaves that compoſe che flowers of 
plants: whence plants are diſtinguiſhed into ne- 
nopetalous, whoſe flower is one continued le; 
tripetalous, pentapetalous, and polypetalous, when 
they conſiſt of three, five, or many kaves. Q. 


Pe'TALOUs, pEt/-ti-lis. adj. [from petal] 
Having petals. 
Pz'TAR, p&-tar.. Þ n./. (petard, Fr. petard 
| PE'TARD, pe-tard'. I Ital.] 


A petard is an engine of metal, almoſt in the 
Orape of an hat, bee. feven inches deep, and about 
five inches over at the mouth ; when charged vi 
fine powder yell beaten, it is covered with a a 
drier or plank, bound down faft with ropes 7 


feed them. 


Knoles, | 


ing through handles, which are round the . 


from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto 


make in any body, but of the texture of it? La. 


7 
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PETITION, pe-dsh-ün. 2. J. [petitio, Lat.! 


de fathers; this raiſed - 


* 4 


<6 mouth of it: this dis 2) lied to gates | 
hors fr + DN; hs ues p - to 7 
fo ized, to blow them up: they are alſo uſ 

222 by break through into the ene- 


galleries. | 22 
i the ſport to have the engine 5 
Hoiſt with . Petar. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Find all his having and his holding, 
Reduc'd t* eternal E and ſcolding ; 
: j etard that tears 2 
| 8 of ears. 5 H. udibrar. 
PeTECHIAL)s pe&-te&'-kyal. adj. [from petechiæ, 
Lat.] Peſtilentially ſpotted. ALS 
In London are many wry _ eker 
| , r e " 
„ 00A Pe Ot" Artuabac 


Pe/TER-WORT) pe-tar-wart. 1. /. [A/eyren.] 


75 T 7 pet. adj. (Fr. 1 Small - incon- | 
| 1 5 ſmall petit hints does the mind recover 
2 yaniſhing notion ? | South. 


e 


- intreaty; ſupplication; prayer. 
5 go” — — 335 9 certain petition 
incident material in cauſes of this nature. 
e Hooler. 

My next poor petition 5 

Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women. 4147 6 

Let my life be given at my petition, and my 

people at my requeſt. | Eftber, vii. 3. 
Thou didſt chooſe this houſe to be called by 
chy name, and to be a houſe of prayer and petition 
for thy people. + _.. 1 Mac. vii. 
We muſt not only ſend up 7 etitions and thoughts 
now and then to heaven, but muſt go through all 


our worldly buſineſs with a heavenly ſpirit. Law. 


2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 
Then pray d that ſhe might {till poſſeſs his heart, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part; 
This laſt petition heard of all her pray'r. Dryden. 
To PET1'T1ON, pè-tish-Un. v. a. [from the 
- noun,] To ſolicit ; to ſupplicate. 
Yolf have petition'd all the gods . 
For my proſperity. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The mother petitioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon 
them the greateſt gift that could be given. Aadiſon. 
PeTi'T1IONARILY, pè-tlsh“-ün-Er-Il-y. adv. 
[from petitionary.] By way of begging the 
queſtion. 
This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens, and we may as reaſonably conclude a 
right and left laterality in the ark of Noah. Brown. 


PET! TIONARY, pè-tish- un- Er- y. 
petition.] | 
1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions. 
Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Sbaleſp. 
It is our baſe petitionary breath 
That blows em to this greatneſs. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Containing petitions or requeſts. 
_  Petitionary: prayer belongeth only to ſuch as 
are in themſelves impotent, and ſtand in need of 
relief from others. | 
I return only yes or no to queſtionary and peti- 
tionery epiſtles of half a yard long. Si. 
PETY'TIONER, pe-tish“ün-ür. 1. /. [from pe- 
tion.] One who offers a petition. | 
Wen you have received the petitions, and it 
will pleaſe the petitioners well to deliver them into 
your own hand, let your ſecretary firſt read them, 
and draw lines under the material parts. Bacon. 
Wbat pleaſure can it be to be encumbered with 
dependencies, thronged and ſurrounded with peti- 
tieners ? 5 | 3 South. 
5 Their prayers are to the reproach of the petition- 
n, and to the confuſion of vain deſires. L' Eftrange. 
His woes broke out, and begg d relief 


; 


| petitioners of grief. Dryden. 
Roman matrons veal-nted "7a to 
ſo much raillery upon 


Military Dictionary. 


Shakeſp. | 


adj. [from | 


Hooker. | 


PET 
the petitioners, that the ladies never after offered 
to direct the lawgivers of their country. Addiſon, |. 


Pe'TITORY, pEt-ty-thr-p. 
Lat. petitoire, Fr.] Petitioning ; claiming 
the property of any thing. 

Pe'TRE, peter. 7. /. [from petra a ſtone.) 
Nitre ; falt petre. See NirRRE. 

Powder made of impure and greaſy petre, hath 
bur a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint report. 
| Brown. 

The veſſel was firſt well nealed to prevent crack- 
ing, and covered to prevent the falling in 6f any 
thing that might unſeaſonably kindle the petre. Boyle. 
Nitre, while it is in its native ſtate, is called 
petre- ſalt, when refined ſalt-petre. Woodward. 

PETRE'SCENT, P&-tres'-s6nt. adj. [preteſcens, 


A cave, ſrom whoſe arched roof there dropped 
down a preteſcent liquor, which oftentimes before 
it could fall ro the ground congealed. Boyle. 

PETRIFA'CTION, pet-try-fik'-shan. 2. /. [from 
petriſio, Lat.) 5 
1. The act of turning to ſtone; the ſtate of 
being turned to ſtone. 
Its concretive ſpirit has the ſeeds of patrifaction 
and gorgon within itſelf. 5 Broxun. 
2. That which is made ſtone. | 
Look over the variety of beautiful ſhells, petri- 
Factions, ores, minerals, ſtones, and other natural 
curioſities. + Cheyne. 
PETRIFA'CTIVE, pet-try-fak'-tlv. adj. [from 
petrifacio, Lat.] Having the power to form 
ſtone. | 

There are many to be found, which are but 
the lapideſcences and petrifactive mutation of 
vodies. :-- | Brown. 

PETRIFICA'TION, pèt-try-fy-kà-shün. 1. / 
[ petrification, Fr. from petrify.} A body 
formed by changing other matter to ſtone, 

In theſe ſtrange petrifications, the hardening of 
the bodies ſeems to be effected principally, if not 
only, as in the induration of the fluid ſubſtances 
of an egg into a chick, by altering the diſpoſition 
of their parts. Beyle. 

PETRI'FICK, pE-trif'-fik. adj. [petrificus, Lat.] 
Haying the power to change to ſtone. 
Winter's breath, 
A nitrous blaſt that ſtrikes petriſic death. Savage. 
The aggregated foil 
Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To PE 'TRIFY, pet-trp-fy. v. a. [petrifer, Fr. 
petra and fio, Lat.] RS, | 
1. To change to ſtone. | 
A few reſemble petrified wood. Woodward, 
2. To make callous; to make obdurate. 
Schiſm is markt out by the apoſtle to the He- 


duces induration. Decay of Piety. 
Though their ſouls be not yet wholly petrified, 
yet every act of fin makes gradual approaches to 
. | Decay Piety. 
Full in the midſt of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. 
Who ſtifle nature, and ſubſiſt on art, | 
Who coin the face, and petrify the heart. Young. | 
2 TRIFY, pcEt'-try-ff. v. n. To become 
Like Niobe we marble grow, | : 
And petrify with grief. . 
PETRO'L, pE-trol. 


floating on the water of ſprings. Wooguward,,. 
PE'TRONEL, pet'-tr6-ne1. 2. J. [petrinal, Fr.] 
A piſtol ; a ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman. 
And he with petronel upheav'd, 
Inſtead of ſhield the blow receiv'd, 
The gun recoil'd as well it might. Hudibras, ) 


Pe'TTCOY, pet'-k6y.. . J. | gnaphalium minus.) | 


þ-. 


An herb.  Ainſevorth. 


Ul 


adj, (petitorins, | 


Ainſevorth. |- 


e. 
Lat.] Growing ſtone; becoming ſtone. E pet ty- foͤg- guͤr. 1. ſ. 


1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 


brews, as a kind of petrifying crime, which in- 
Pope. b 


| Dryden. 
PETRO'LEUM, pe-trö-Iyüm. J 27 [petrole,Fr 1 
Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, 


PET 


Pe/TTICOAT, poôt“-tyÿ-köt. n. /. [petit and 
coat.) The lower part of a woman's dreſs. 
What trade art thou, Feeble ?—A woman's 
taylor, fir.—Wilt thou make as many holes in 
an enemy's battle, as thou haſt done m a woman's 


Petticoat Shakeſp. 
Her feet beneath her petticoat, | 

Like little mice, ſtole in and out, | 

As if they fear'd the light. Suckling. 


It is a great compliment to the ſex, that the 
virtues are generally ſhewn in petticoats. Addiſon. 

To fifty choſen ſylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the petticoat; _ 
Oft have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 
Though ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of 

whal | Pape. 

[cor- 
rupted from petiivoguer ; petit and woguery 
Fr.] A petty ſmall-rate lawyer. 


guers get, under the ſweet bait of revenge, more 
plentiful proſecution of actions. | 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Your pettifoggers damn their ſouls 
To ſhare with knaves in cheating fools. Hudibrat. 
Conſider, my dear, how indecent it is to aban- 
don your ſhop and follow petifoggers ; there is 
hardly a plea between two country eſquires about 
ia barren acre, but you draw yourſelf in as bail, 
ſurety, or ſolicitor, Arbutbnot s Fobn Bull. 
| ' Phyſicians are apt to deſpiſe empyrics; lawyers, 
pettifoggers ; and merchants, pedlars. ' Swoift, 
Pe/TTINESS, pet'-th-nls. 1. ſ. [from petty.] 
Smallneſs ; littleneſs ; inconſiderableneſs i 
unimportance. | 
The loſſes we have borne, the ſubjects we 
Have loſt, and the diſgrace we have digeſted ; 
To anſwer which, his pettine/s would bow under, 
| Sbaleſp. 
PE'TT1$H, pet'-tish. adj. [from pet.] Fretful; 
* 1 85 5 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence 
They're froward, petti/h,and unus'd to ſmile. Creech. 
Pe'TTISHNESS, pEt/-tish-nls. - [from pet- 
ti//h.} Fretfulneſs; peeviſhneſs. - 
Like children, when we loſe our favourite 
Plaything, we throw away the reſt in a fit of 
 peettiſbneſs. Fo „ Collier. 
PE“ Triroks, pèt“-ty-töz. u. /. [petty and tos. I 


— 


2. Feet in contempt. 


ſong, that he would not ſtir his pettitoes, till he had 
both tune and words. 
PE'TTO, pét'-töô. 2. /. 
figuratively, privacy. 
PE TTV, pet'-ty. adj. [petit, Fr.] Small; 
inconfiderable ; inferiour ; little. 
When he had no power, „„ 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, g, 
He was your cnemy. 
It is a common experience, that dogs know the 
dog-killer ; when, as in time of infeQion, ſome 
petty fellow is ſent out to kill the dogs. Bacon. 


It importeth not much, ſome petty alteration or 
difference it may make. Bacon; 


Will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſs ? 8 Milton. 
From thence a thouſand leſſer poets ſprung, 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 
They believe one only chief and great God, 
which hath been from all eternity; who, when 
he propoſed to make the world, made firſt other 
gods of a principal order; and after, the fun, 
moon, and ſtars,” as petty gods. 


Uital.] The breaſt: 


St ling flect, 


My good clown grew ſo in love with thewenches 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


The worſt conditioned and leaft cliented petivo- 


Py 


_ * Shakeſp. Coriolauus. 


* 
> 


By all I have read of petty commonwealths, .as 


well as the great ones, it ſeems to. me, that a 
free people do of themſelves divide into three 
powers, | ea S8 Swift. 

Bolonia water d by the petty Rhine. Addiſon. 


of this war, where we have treated the Pertieſt 
Prince, 


— 


P H 
prince, with whom we have had to deal, in ſo 


contemptuous a manner ? Swift, 
Pe/TULANCE, pæt-tshü- lens. 
P#Z'TULANCY, Pet,-tehä. len-. 4. J. - 
[petulance, Fr. petulantia, Lat.] Saucineſs; 
peeviſhneſs ; wantonneſs. Fes ( 
It was excellently ſaid of that philoſopher, that 
there was a wall or parapet of teeth ſet in our mouth, 
to reſtrain the petulancy of our words, Ben Fonſor. 
Such was others petulancy, that they joyed to 
fee their betters ſhame fully outraged and abuſed. 
King Charles. 
Wiſe men knew, that which looked like pride 


in ſome, and like petulance in others, would, by 
experience in affairs and converfation amongſt 


men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 
However their numbers, as well as their inſo- 
lence and perverſeneſs increaſed, many inſtances 
of petulancy and ſeurrility are to be ſeen in their 
pamphlets. Swift. 
There appears in our age a pride and gctulancy 


in youth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of | 


their fathers and teachers. Watts. 
PE'TULANT, pet -tshi-lent. adj. | petulans, 
Lat. petulant, Fr.] 
1. Sauey; perverſe. | 
K the opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, 
let him ſhew the force of his argument, without 
too importunate and petulant demands of an an- 
ſwer. | 
2. Wanton. | 
The tongue of a man is fo petulant, and his 
thoughts ſo variable, that one ſhould not lay too 
great ſtreſs upon any preſent ſpeeches and opinions. 
| h Spectator. 
PE/TULANTLY, pét'-tshü-lent-Iy. adv. from 
rere N With petulance; with ſaucy 


Paw, pu. n. ſ. [puye, Dut.] A ſeat incloſed 
in a church. | 


When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, 
be did uſe, at maſs, to fit in the chancel, and his 
Cn pede | Bacon. | 

. Should our ſex take it into their heads to wear 
trunk breeches at church, a man and his wife | 


lady in a pew. 


would fill a whole pew. Adiiſon. 
She decently, in form, pays heav'n its due; 
And makes a civil vifit to her pero. Young. 


1. A water fowl. | 
We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of his div- 


ing and litt leneſs, puſſins, pewvets, meawes. Carew. 


2. The lapwing. Ainſuortb. 
PE WT ER, pl tr. n. ſ. ¶ peauter, Dut.] 


1. A compound of metals; an artificial metal. 

Nine parts or more of tin, with one of regulus 

of antimony compoſe peꝛuter. 

Coarſe er 18 made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 

The peroter, into which no water could enter, 

became more white, and liker to ſilver, and leſs 
flexible 3 e 


melt caſily, but without it they will; nay, butter 


moiſture, will hinder melting. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe, 


Bacon. 


pewter Thine. . Addifon. 
PE/WNW TIN RR, pa-tiin-ar.” 1. , from peter.) 
Aſmith who works in pewter. | | 
He ſhall charge you and diſcharge you with 
the motion of a pewierer's. hammer. Sa. 
We cauſed. a wi. eee 40. the veſſel 
in our prefence with, fo quiſitely. 
C00 „ . 
PHENOMENON. This has ſometimes phe- 


pearance in the works of nature. 

The paper was black, and the colours: integſe 

upd thick, that the jlanrameron mightbe, conſpi- 
67 7 Weuton. 


nomena in the plural. Lale hn. An ap- * 


; 1 
x WP 1+ 


' * 1 


Nai. 


Penibertun. 


Boyle. 


| 


| 


Cal Aa 


Bagon. | 
Pewter diſhes, with water in them, will not | | 

; 2 

or oil, in themſelves inflammable, yet, by their | | 
Budo | preſent happineſs, he hunts a phantom he can never 
Rogers. | 


q 


| 


Pra NFOM, fan - tum. u. 92 [phantame, Fr.] | 


* 


q 
f the mi ont, her | 
The eye of the miſtreſs, was wont to make her Too calm the queen, the phantom ſiſter flies. Pupe. 


PHA 


PuAGEDE'NA, f3-j&-dE'-of. u. ſ. Lo; 
from e, cdo to eat] An ulcer, where 
the ſharpneſs of the humours eats away the 


fleſh. | a A. 1 
CK, fa-je-dEnk. ? adj. 


PHAGEDE'NI 
PHAGEDE/NOUS, fa-j&-den'-ls. i 
[ phagedenique, Fr.] Eating; corroding, 
- Phagedenick niediciges, are thoſe which eat away 
fungous or proud fleſh. Diet. 
A bubo, according to its malignancy, either 
proves eaſily curable, or terminates in a fhage- 
denous ulcer with jagged lips. Wiſeman. 
When they are very putrid and corroſive, which 
circumſtances give them the name of foul phage- 
derrick ulcers, ſome ſpirits of wine ſhould be added 
to the fomentation. | Sharp. 


HA'LANX, fi-links. 2. J. (phalanx, Lat. pha- 


P 
bodied. | : 
Far otherwiſe th' inviolable ſaints, 
In cubic lalanæ firm, ad vanc'd entire, 
Invulnerable, impenctrably arm'd. 


The Grecian pholanx, moveleſs as a tower, 
On all ſides batter' d, yet reſiſts his pow'r. Pope. 


PRHANTASM, fin'-tazm. 

PAN TA“sMA, fan-taz'-ma. 3. 4. © 
[04lacua, pa α; phantaſme, phantaſſe, Fr.) 
Vain and airy appearance; ſomething ap- 
pearing only to imagination. 

All the interim is 


Like a pbantaſma or a hideous dream. Shaleſp. 


This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in | 


court : 
A phantaſm, a monarcho, and one that makes ſport 
To the prince and his book-mates. Shakeſp. 


they be but phantaſms or apparitions. Raleigh's Hiſt. 

H the great ones were in forwardneſs, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or pban- 
taſm with incredible. affection; partly out of their 


great devotion to the houſe of York, partly out 


of proud humour, Bacon's Henry VII. 
| Why 


In this infernal vale firſt met, thou call ſt 


Aſſaying, by his deviliſh art, to reach 
'The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Wuftons, as he liſt, phantaſms and dreams. Milton. 
PHANTA'STICAL, eee ae 3 
PHANTA'STICK, fin-tis'-tik, | 
TASTICAL. 1 


1. A ſpectre; an apparition. | 55 
If he cannot help believing, that fuch things he 
ſaw and heard, he may ſtill have room to believe 
that what this airy phantom faid 1s not abſolutely 
to be refed on. | _ Atterbury. 
A conſtant vapour o'er. the palace flies; 
Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe ; _ 
Dreadful as hermits dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright as viſions of expiring maids, Pope. 
A fancied viſion, _ 
Reſttefs and impatient to try every overture of 


overtake, 


As Pallas wilF'd, along the ſable ſkies, 


 PHARISA/ICAL, far-ry-84'-y-k&l. adj. [from 


hariſee.) Ritual; externally religious: 
from the ſe& of the Phariſees, whoſe re- 


ligion conſiſted almoit whollyin ceremonies. þ 


The cauſes of ſuperſtition are pleaſing and ſen- 


ODOT» 3 


—_w , 


linefs, over-great reverence of traditions, which, 
cannot but load the church. Bacon. 
guffer us not to be deluded with phariſtical 
waſhings inſtead of chriſtian reformings. &.Charles, 
{ PHARMACE' UVTICAL, far-mA-ki'-ty-ki1, 2 
PHARmMACEUTICK, fir-mi-k&-tik. - 


* 
o 


4 


lange, Fr.] A troop of men clofely em- 


Milton. 
- 


Me father, and that phanta'm calf & my ſon. Milt. ? 


a 


ſual rites, excefs of outward and Pbariſaical bo- 


alm from garuaneia,), Relating | 


| 


| 


) 


2 
0 
n 


. 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


" 
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A 


PHARMACO'LOGIST, 


PHARMACO'LOGY, far-mi-ldl-16. 42 


PHARMACOPOEL'A, fär-mä-kö-pi-A. „ 


Pra'zmacy, fi'r-mi-sf. n. / 


PA ROS, fa 
PHARE, far. 


' PhA'SELS, 
They believe, and they believe amiſs, becauſe | 
Z x 


in them by God. 
PHE'ASANT, fez'-zent. u. ſ. [ fai/an, Fr. pha- 


7 PHEE SN, f&z, v. a. [perhaps to 


HA 


to the knowledge or art of b 
preparation of medicines, Pharmer, and 


far-mA-kd1-} 

u. fe [yagpazor and Miu.) One wh tl, 

upon drugs. es 
The oftegcolla is recommended by the 

colagiſis as an abforbent and copglutinatar lade 

bones. Wwe. ben 


47d on Feſr, 
Lp , and M. The onde 


drugs and medicines. 


[ $4gpmancy and oro; prarmacopee Fr, g 
diſpenſatory; a book containing he 
the compoſition of medicines. 


PHARMACO'POLIST, far-mi-kdp'-p&-l1g ſ 


[p4quary and wane; pharmacopole, Pr 
An apothecary ; one who ſells niedicing, 
\C [from agua 
a medicine; pharmacie, Fr.] The art c 
practice of preparing medicines ; the trade 
of an apothecary. 
Each doſe the goddeſs weighs with watchſuleye, 
So nice her art in inipious pharmacy, 


-r08. ? 


Garth, 
n. . [from Pharos in 
Egypt.] A light-houſe; 
a lantern from the ſhore to direct ſailors, 
He augmented and repaired the port of Ol; 
built a pharos or ght houſe. Arbuthnot n 4 


| PhaRryYNGO TOMY,. fa-rin-got'-to-my, 1 |. 


pd and .] The act of making al 
incifion into the wind pipe, ufed when 
ſome tumour in the throat hinders reſpi. 
ration. 
fa'-zils. n. /. [phaſeoli, Lat.] 
French beans. Ainſcworib. 
HA's1S, fä-sls. 2. /. In the plural phaſe, 
[$40 3 phaſe, Fr.] Appearance exhibited 
by any body; as the changes of the moon. 
All the hypotheſis yet contrived, were built upon 
too narrow an inſpection of the phaſes of the uni- 
verſe. = Glarvilla 
He o'er the ſeas ſhall love, or fame purſue; 
And other months, another pha/is view ; ., 
Fixt to. the rudder, he ſhall boldly ſteer, 
And paſs thoſe rocks which Tiphys us'd to feat. 
Creech, 


 PHAsm, faz'm. n. /. e Appearance; 


phantom; fancied apparition. 

Thence proceed many aereal fictions and phaſm:,. 
and chymzras created by the vanity of our own 
hearts or ſeduction of evil ſpirits, and not planted 
i x Hammond, 


flanus, from Phaſis the river of Cholchos.} 
A kind of wild cock. 

The hardeſt to draw are tame birds; as the cock; 
peacock, and pheafurt. Peacham on Drawing, 
Preach as I pleaſe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chuſc a pheaſurt ſtill before a hen. Put. 


PHhEER, fer. n./. A companion. See FEI. 


Shenſer. 
Fedzt.] 


pride. 
Shakeſp, 


To comb; to fleece; to curry. | 
An he be proud with me, I'II pbez/e his 


* 


PHRENTCO TER, f-n$-kdp/-tor. 1. J. (pw 


aönleg S.; phenicepterus, Lat) A kind of 
bird, which is ibis deſcribed by Martial: 
Dar mibi pema rubens nomen fod liv 
. la lingua faret ? ; 
ra ſapit; quid'f garrula lingua Jar: 
PF Ts {i Hvers of Saitheads,th 
brains of pheafants and peacocks, tongues of fle 
nicopters, and the melts of lampres. Haleuil. 


Pre Nix, fe-nfks. 1. . [$lot ; phenix, Lat. 


The bird which is ſuppoſed to exiſt ſingſe 
and to riſe again from its own aſhes. 
There is one tree, the phenix throne; one len 


At this, hour reigning there. Shate Tall, 


- 


1 —_— 


PHI 
2 all che fowls he ſeems a phenix. 
Having the idea 
- | firſt enquiry is, W 


Purxo'MENON, FE 
atv; pbenomene, 
written phæ nomen 
it has changed oe ns 
ith language, tO & 
Dot plural termination phenomena, it 
- ſhould, I think, be written with 2. 
Appearance 3 viſible quality. 8 
7 Short-fighted minds are unfit to make philoſo- 
hers, whoſe buſineſs it 1s to deſcribe, in compre- 
— theories, the phenomena of the world and 
7 ſes. 
3 are curioſities of little or no moment to 
the underſtanding the phenomenon of nature. Newton. 


Milton. 
of a phenix in my mind, the 


ach a thing does exiſt ? 
3 | 5 0 Locke. 


-n6m'-m3#-ndn. 1. . [Sd 


on; but being naturaliſed, 
which is not in the 


is] bodies, is gravitation, whereby all bodies 
223 of the earth preſs towards its centre. 
hs Bentley's S ermons. 
2. Any thing that ftrikes by any new ap- 
pearance. „ 
Paral, M.-A. 2. J. [ phiala, Lat. phiole, Fr.] 
A ſmall bottle. | 
Upon my ſecure hour, thy uncle ſtole 
With juice of curſed hebenon in a ha. Shakeſp. 


with a phial of water, and with globes of glaſs filled 
with watcr. Ne-zvton. 
PaILANTHROPY, fil-an'-thro-py. 1. J. (p 
and &3:»x%;.] Love of mankind; good 
. | : 
Such a tranſient temporary good nature 1s not 
that philanthropy, that love of mankinl, which de- 
. ſerves the title of a moral virtue. Adidiſon. 


vectives of Demoſthenes againſt Philip of 
Macedon ] Any invective declamation. 


J PxiLo'LOGER, fi-16V-16-dzhar. 2. . [S- 


756. One whoſe chief ſtudy is language; 
a grammarian; a critick. | 
Pbilologers and critical diſcourſers, who look be- 
yond the ſhell and obvious exteriors of things, will 
notbeangry with ournarrowerexplorations. Brown. 
You expeR, that 1 ſhould diſcourſe of this mat- 
ter like a naturaliſt, not a phileloger. Boyle. 
The belt leger fay, that the original word 


reign, but alſo private, as oppoſed to common 
- Spratt's Sermons, 


pbilology.] Critical; grammatical. 


lological matters, ſhould frequently converſe with 
dictionaries, paraphraſts, commentators, or other 
eriticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 


Pr1Lo'LOGIST, fi-161/-18-dyhist. 7. Ste 
PHILOLCGER,. A critick ; a grammarian. 


pbilolagie, Fr.] + Criticiſm ; grammatical 
learning. See PHILOLOGICAL., 
|, Temper alfdiſcourſes of philo!ogy with interſper- 
ions of morality. Walker. 
Pi1LOMEL, f{l'-16-mtl. 
PhiLOME'LA, fil-16-m@-14, 
into a bird.] The nightingale. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And philomel becometh dumb. 
Admures the jay the inſects gilded wings, 


Or hears the hawk, when philomela ſings? Pope. 


dead leaf. 


Feuille orte a dead leaf,} Coloured like a 
Vol. U. M IX. 


But if it has the 


Burnet. 


pute rick, fll-lp-pik. u. /. [from the in- 


Pa1L0LO'GLoal;fi 19-16dz1'-y-kel. adj. [from 


PHILO'LOGY, fi-161/-16-d zhy. u. /. LN οον,,ẽq 


Fr.: it is therefore often 


The moſt conſiderable phenomenon, belonging to | 


He proves his explications by experiments made | 


does not only ſignify domeick, as oppoſed to fo- | 


Studies, called hiloligical, are hiſtory, language, | 
grammar, rhetorick, poeſy, and criticiſm. Watts. | 
- He who pretends to the learned profeſſions, if 

he doth not ariſe to be a critick himſelf in-phi- | 


7% n. ſ. [from Phi- 
lomela, changed 


* 


Shakeſp.' 


Puuronor, ffl“-ö- mot. adj. [corrupted from | 


BiH 1 
One of them was blue, another yellow, and ano- 
ther pbilomet; the fourth was of a pink colour, and 
the fifth of a pale green. 
PHilLo'sOPHEME, fll-108'-86-fem. n. ,. [pine 


pn.] Principle of reaſoning ; theorem. 
An unuſual word. 


loſophemes for your own entertainment, Watts. 
PH1Lo'SOPHER, fil-108'-86-far. n. /. [philoſo- 
hus, Lat. philoſophe, Fr.] A man deep in 
nowledge, either moral or natural. 
Many ſound in belief have been alſo great hilo- 
ſepbers. | | Hooler. 
The philoſopher hath long ago told us, that ac- 
cording to the divers natures of things, ſo muſt the 
evidences for them be; and that tis an argument 
of an undiſciplined wit not to acknowledge this. 
Wilkins. 
They all our fam'd phloſephers defie, 
And would our faith by force of reaſon try. Dryd. 
If the philoſophers by fire had been ſo wary in 
their obſervations and ſincere in their reports, as 
thoſe, who call themſelves philgſephert, ought to 


about us had been yet much greater. Locle. 
Adam, in the ſtate of innocence, came into the 


his writing the natures of things upon their names; 
he could view eſſences in themſclves, and read forms 
without the comment of their refpective proper- 
ties. | South. 
' PHiLo'sOPHERS fone, fil-I68'-s6-farz $t6'n. 
n. J. A ſtone dreamed of by alchemiſts, 
which, by its touch, converts baſe metals 
into gold. 5 : 
| That ſtone 
Philofofhers in vain ſo long have ſought. Milton. 
PHiLos0'PHICK, fil-l6-20f'-fik. 7 
PHILOSOPHICAL, f-. 25f rf. Kel. ag. 
[ philofophigue, Fr. from philoſophy] 


lofopher ; formed by philoſophy. 
Others in virtue plac'd felicity : 
The ſtoick laſt in #hilo/opbick pride 
By him call'd virtue; and his virtuous man, 
Wiſe, perfect in himſelf, and all poſſeiling. Milton. 

How could our chymick friends go on 
To find the pLileſophick ſtone ? 

When the ſafety of the publick is endangered, 
the appearance of a f hileſepbical or affected indo- 
lence muſt ariſe either from ſtupidity or perfidiouſ- 
neſs. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

2. Skilled in philoſophy. | 
We have our þbiloſofhical perſons to make mo- 


Acquaintance with God is not a ſpeculative 


nature and eſſence, ſuch as #hiloſepbical minds 

often buſy themſelves in, without reaping from 

thence any advantage towards regulating their 

paſſions, but practical knowledge. 

3. Frugal ; abſtemious. | 
This is what nature's wants may well ſuffice : 

But fince among mankind ſo few there are, 

Who will conform to phileſephick fare, 

Fll miogle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryd. 
'P41L080'PHICALLY, f{l-16-20f'-ff-ktl-F. adv. 
[from philoſophical.} I 
manner; rationally ; wiſely. 

The law of commonweals that cut off the right 


puniſheth all. . 
No man has ever treated the paſſion of love with 
ſo much delicacy of thought and of expreſſion, or 


than Ovid. | 
If natural laws were once ſettled, they are never 


| to be reverſed ; to violate and infringe them, is the 


Addiſon. | 


| 
You will learn how to addrefs yourſelf to chil- 
dren for their benefit, and derive ſome uſeſul phi- | 


have been, our acquaintance with the bodies here | 


world a phileſopher, which ſufficiently appeared by 


t. Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to a phi- 


dern and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 
Shakeſp. | 


hand of malefactors, if philoſofbically executed, is | 
impartial; otherwiſe the amputation not equally | 
Brown. 


ſearched into the nature of it more pbileſophically | 
Dryden. 


y 


knowledge, built on abſtracted reaſonings about his | 


Atterbury. | 


In a philoſophical 


, 


1 


PHL 
ſame as what we call miracle, and doth not ſound?” 
very philgſoplically out of the mouth of an atheiſt. 


5 Bentley's Sermons. 
To PhH1LO'SOPHIZE, fil-168'-$6-fiz. V. a. [from 


philoſophy.) To play the philoſopher ; to 
reaſon like a philoſopher ; to moralize ; to 


. ſearch into nature; to enquire into the 


cauſes of effects. 

Qualities occult to Ariſtotle, muſt be ſo to us; 
and we muſt not phileſophize beyond ſympathy and 
antipathy. Glanville... 

The wax Pbilaſofbized upon the matter, and 
finding out at laſt that it was hurning made the 
brick fo hard, caſt itſelf into the fire. L'. Eftrange. 
Iwo doctors of the ſchools were plil/ophizing 
upon the advantages of mankind above all other 
creatures, L' Eftrange. 

Some of our ph:loſaphizing divines have too much 
exalted the faculties of our ſouls, when they have 


maintained, that by their force mankind has been 
able to find out God. Dryden. 


PHILO'SOPHY, fil-160s'-86-fy. n. ,. [phitoſo- 
phie, Fr. philoſophia, Lat.] 
1. Knowledge natural or moral. 
I had never read, heard, nor ſeen any thing, I 
had never any taſte of pblgſohy nor inward feeling 
in myſelf, which for a while I did not call to my 


ſuccour, Sidney. 
Fang up philoſophy; 
Unleſs F bilaſoply can make a Juliet, 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom, 
It helps not. Shaleſp. 
The progreſs you have made in philgſophy, hath 
enabled you to benefit yourſelf with what I have 
written. — Digby. 
2, Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which natural. 
effects are explained. . 
Wie ſhall in vain interpret their words by the no- 
tions of our pbileſaphy, and the doctrines in our 
ſchools. ; Locle. 
3. Reaſoning; argumentation. > Sa 
Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 
Vain wiſdom all and falſe philoſophy. Milton. 
His deciſions are the judgment of his paſſions. 
not of his reaſon, the philoſophy of the ſinner not of 


the man. Regers. 


4. The courſe of ſciences read in the ſchools. 


| PHILTER, fll'-thr, 2. fo [$iNgw 3 philtre, Fr.] 


Prior. 25 


Something to cauſe love. 
The melting kiſs that ſips 
The jellied philtre of her lips. 
This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 
You need not fear a*pbilier in the draught. Dryd. 
A pbilter that has neither drug nor enchantment 
in it, love if you would raile love. Addi ſun. 


To PHILTER, fil'-tur. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To charm to love. 


viting ſins, ſhew themſelves #hiltred and bewitched 
by this, | Government of the Tongue. 
Plz, fiz'. n. J. [This word is formed by a 
ridiculous contraction from phy/ſiognomy,. 
and ſhould therefore, if it be written at all, 
be written phyz.] The face, in a ſenſe of 
contempt; . | 

His air was too proud, and his features amiſs, | 


As if being a traitor had alter'd his hx. Stepney.. 
.PHL2BO"TOMIST, flé-bòt“ tö-mlst. a. % [phle- 


 botomifte, Fr. from i and ri. One 
that opens a vein ; a bloodletter. 
To PHLEBO TOMIZE, fle- bôt“tö-miz. v. a. 


ſleblebotomiſer, Fr. from phlebotomy.] To let 


blood. 5 
The frail bodies of men muſt have an e vacu- 
ation for their humours, and be pblebotomixedt 
Howel"s England's Tear. 
PHLEBO'TOMY, fla bot tõ- my 1. 6 os 
Corouuity hid, pee, vena, and r; bbic-- 
botomie, Fr.] Bloodletting ; the act or 


practice of opening a vein for medical in- 


tentions. 
Tt. Pb 


Cleaveland.- 


Jet not thoſe that have repudiated the more in- 
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PHL 


Phltbotomy is not cure, but miſchief ; the blood 
fo flowing as if the body were all vein. Holyday. 
Although in indiſpoſitions of the liver or ſpleen, 
conſiderations are made in pblebotomy to their ſitua- 
tion, yet, when the heart is affected, it is thought 
as effectual to bleed on the right as the left. Brown. 
Pains for the ſpending of the ſpirits, come 
neareſt to the copious and ſwift loſs of ſpirits by 
phlebotomy. - Harvey. 
'PHLEGM, flem'. . ſ. [6xiypa; phlegme, Fr.] 
1. The watry humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to pro- 
_ duce fluggiſhneſs or dulneſs. 
Make the proper ule of each extreme, 
And write' with fury, but correct with phlegm. 
| | Roſcommon, 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 


Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire; 


His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 


| Pope. 
Let melancholy rule ſupreme, | 
Choler preſide, or blood or pblegm, - 
It makes no diff*rence in the caſe, 
Nor is.complexion honour's place. Swift. 


2+ Water, among the chymiſts. 
A linen cloth, dipped in common ſpirit of wine, 
is not burnt by the flame, becauſe the phlegm of 
the liquor defends the cloth. Boyle. 


PhHLE'GMAGOGUES, flem'-4-g6gz. u. ſ. [S- 


ua and 4yw; phlegmagogue, Fr.] A purge 
of the milder ſort, ſuppoſed to evacuate 

* Phlegm, and leave the other humours. 
The pituitous temper of the ſtomachick ferment 


muſt be corrected, and pblegmagogues muſt evacuate | 


it. | | Floyer. 

PHLEGMA'TICK, fleg'-mi-tik, adj. [prywmalines; 
phlegmatique, Fr. from phlegm.] 

1. Abounding in phlegm, 3 

The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, 

do colliquate the pblegmaticł humours of the body. 


| Harvey. 
Chewing and ſmoaking of tobacco is only proper 
for pblegmatich people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. Generating phlegm. 
A neat's foot, I fear, is too phlegmatict a meat. 
Negroes, tranſplanted into cold and pblegmatick 
Habitations, continue their hue in themſelves and 
generations. . Brown. 
3. Watry. | | | 
_ Spiritof wine is inflammable by means of its oily 
Parts, and being diſtilled often from ſalt of tartar, 
grows by every diſtillation more and more aqueous 
and phlegmatich. - Newton. 
4. Dull; cold; frigid. 
As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatict 


temper, if any leading member has more fire than |. 


comes to his ſhare, it is quickly tempered by the 
coldneſs of the reſt. | Addiſon. 
Who but'a huſband ever could perſuade 
His heart to leave the boſom of thy love, 
For any pblegmatict deſign of ſtate! Soutbern. 
PHLE'GMON, fleg/-mOn. 7. ,. [phxypworh,] An 
inflammation ; a burning tumour. 
Pblegmon, or inflammation, is the firſt degene- 
ration from good blood, and neareſt of kin to it. 
has - Wiſeman. 
PHLE'GMONOUS, fidg/-mG-nas. adj. [from 
phlegman.] Inflammatory ; burning. 
It is generated ſecondarily out of the dregs and 
remainder of a pblegmonous or œdematick tumour. 
1 5 Harvey. 
PhLEME, fle m. 1. /. [from phlabotomus, Lat.] 


A fleam, ſo it is commonly written; an] 


inſtrument which is placed on the vein and 
driven into it with a blow ; particularly in 
bleeding of horſes, 3 
a 2 f N F 


Shakeſp. | 


PHR 


Pphlocs rox, flö-gls-tön. . . [4$Yoy155s, 
from $Xiyw.] 


1. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. 


2. The inflammable part of any body. 


Pno'xieks, fön Aks. x. /. [from . The 


doctrine of ſounds. 
PHonoca'MPTICK, fön-öò-kàm“-tlk. adj. [pw 
and »4-nlv.) Having the power to inflect 
or turn the ſound, and by that to alter it. 
The magnifying the ſound by the polyphoniſms 
or repercuſſions of the rocks, and other phonocamp- 
tick objects. l Derbam. 
Pos PpHox, fôs“-fuͤr. ? n. fe [ phoſphorus, 
Pao'sPHORUS, fôs“-fö-rüs.9 Lat.] 
Why fit we ſad when / 56 borus ſhines ſo clear? 
LOWS | Pope. 
2. A chemical ſubſtance which, expoſed to 
the air, takes fire. 06 
Pheſphorus is obtained by diſtillation from urine 


putrified, by the force of a very vehement and 
long-continued fire. Pemberton. 


1. The morning ſtar. 


Of lambent flame you have whole ſheets in a 


handful of phoſphor. Addiſon. 
Liquid and folid phoſphorus ſhow their flames 
more conſpicuouſly, when expoſed to the air. Cheyne. 


PHRASE, fra'z. u. hb [pedo] 1 


1. An idiom; a mode of ſpeech peculiar to 


a language. | 
2. An expreſſion; a mode of ſpeech. 
Now mince the lin, 
And mollify damnation with a phraſe : 
Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, | 
But barely not forbad it. Dryden. 
To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are 
phraſes which the ſcripture uſeth to expreſs the 
ſum of religion. 
3. Stile; expreſſion. 
Thou ſpeakꝰſt 
In better phraſe and matter than thod didſt. Shak. 


| To PHRASE, fra'z. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To ſtile ; to call; to term. 
: Theſe ſuns, : 
For ſo they phraſe them, by their heralds challenged 
The noble ſpirits to arms. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 


PHRASEO'LOGY, fraz-E-0V-16-dzhy. u. J. 


[$pg4o1; and XMtyw.] 
1. Stile; dition. | 


The ſcholars of Ireland ſeem not to have the | 


leaſt conception of a ftile, but run on'in a flat 
phraſeology, often mingled with barbarous terms. 
Swift. 

2. A phraſe book. Ainſwortb. 
PHREN1'T1sS, fren-Y'-tiz. u. .. [S gerlrig.] Mad- 
neſs; inflammation of the brain. 
It is allowed to prevent a brenitis. 
PHRENE TICK, , ee 


adj. | peevilins ; 
PHRE/NTICK, fren'-tik.' 


phrenetique, 


Fr.] Mad; inflamed in the brain; frantick. 


Phreneticks imagine they ſee that without, which 
their imagination is affected with within. Harvey. 
What ceſtrum, what phrenetich mood, 
Makes you thus laviſh of your blood? Hudibras. 
The world was little better than a common fold 


of tbrenticks and bedlams. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 


PHRE'NSY, fren'-zy. . ſ. [from $ewiri; ; 

phrenefie, French; whence, by contraction, 

pphrenſy.] Madneſs; frantickneſs. This is 
too often written frenzy. See FRENZY. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of 

fear, and then perplexity not ſuffering them to be 

idle, they think and do as it were in a phrenſy. 

| | Hooker. 

Demoniack brenſy, moping melancholy. Mili. 


Tillotſon. | 


Would they only pleaſe themſelves in the delu- 


ſion, the phrenſy were more innocent; but luna- 
ticks will needs be kings. Decay of Piety. 
 Phrenſy or inflammation of the brain, profuſe 
| hemorrhages from the noſe reſolve, and copious 


bleeding in the temporal arteries. 4rbuth, Aliments. 


> - 


* 


| 


WW;lman. 


| 


PHY 


PaTH1'SICAL, tiz'-zy-k41. adj. [45 
fique, Fr. from phtbiſich.] Wap 

Collection of purulent matter in the . 

of the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured. d 1 
doubtedly impell the patient into a 5 g ws 
ſumption. | Harvey gn I. Rag 

PHTHI'SICK, tlz'-zIk. . , Lese 14 

Fr.] A conſumption. Phe, 

His difeaſe was a f thiſek or aſthma oſt _— 
ring to an orthopnea, Harvey on Conſun _ 

PhHTHYs1s, ti'-ziz, u. fe [$$i25,) 7 ot 
ſumption. „ 

If the lungs be wounded deep, 
eſcape the firſt nine days, 
pbtbiſis or fiſtula. : Wiken 

'PHila'cTERy, fil-lak'-ter-y, 2. / rear. 
-phylafere, Fr.] A bandage on which wa 
inſcribed fome memorable ſentence, 

The fbila&eries on their wriſts and forche;;. 
were looked on as ſpells, which would yield ther 
impunity for their diſobedience. 
| # Golden ſayings, 
On large phylacteries expreſſive writ, 
Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty'd. 2,;, 

Phy'SICAL, flz-zy-kl. adj. [phyfique, Fr 
from phy/ich.] 8 

1. Relating to nature or to natural phil. 
phy; not moral.“ ; 

The phyfical notion of neceſſity, that withyy 
which the work cannot poſſibly be done; it cas. 
not be affirmed of all the articles of the creed, tha 
they are thus neceſſary. Hamma. 

I call that pby/ical certainty which doth depeid 
upon the evidence of ſenſe, which is the firſt ard 

| higheſt kind of evidence of which human nature 
is capable. | Willi, 

To reflect on thoſe innumerable ſecrets of nz 
ture and pby/ical philoſophy, which Homer wrought 
in his allegories, what a new ſcene of wonder may 
this afford us! - 6 Pepe, 
Charity in its origin is a pby/zcal and neceſſuy 
conſequence of the principle of re- union. Chew, 

2. Pertaining to the ſcience of healing: az, 

a phyjical treatiſe, phy/ical herbs, 

3- Medicinal ; helpful to health. 

Is Brutus fick ? and is it pby/ical 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 
Of the dank morning? Sbhaleſp. Julius Ceſar, 
The blood 1 drop is rather ca 
Than dangerous to me. Shakeſp. Coriolanu, 

4. Reſembling phyſick: as, a phy/cal taſte, 

Pay's1ICALLY, flz'-zy-kel-ly, adv. {from ply 

fical.) 

1. According to nature; by natural oper 
tion; in the way or ſenſe of natural pbilb- 
ſophy; not morally. 

Time meaſuring out their motion, informs us 
of the periods and terms of their duration, rather 
than effecteth or phy/ically produceth the _ 

rOwn, 

The outward a& of worſhip may be conſidered 
þhyfically and abſtractly from any law, and ſo it 
depends upon the nature of the intention, and 

_ morally, as good or evil: and fo it receives its 

denomination from the law. Stilling fi. 

Though the act of the will commanding, and 

the act of any other faculty executing, that whick 
is ſo commanded, be þby/ically and in the pretie 
nature of things diſtin, yet morally 35 the 
proceed from one entire, free, moral agent, 14) 

' paſs for one and the ſame action. South's Sermi 
I do not ſay, that the nature of light conſiſto u 
ſmall round globules, for 1 am not now treating 
fhy/ically of light or colours. 5 Locke 

2. According to the ſcience of medicine; c 
cording to the rules of medicine. Ml 

He that lives pbyſically, muſt live . 

Pays1cian, flz-zlsh,-An. 2. /. IpHlcicn, fe 
from phyfck,) One who profeſſes the a 
of healing. | Tr: 


, 
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Hammel, 
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= puY'SICK, flz-Zzlk. 1. . (prom, which, ori- 


A 1. The ſcience of healing. 


BZ 4. Medicines ; remedies. 


o Puy'sICK, flz/-zIk. v. a. {from the noun.) | 
& To purge; to treat with phyſick; to cure. 


| PrySICO'THEOLOGY, 'fiz'-25-k0-th&-01”-16- 


W PHySI0'GNOMER, 5 
PAYSIO'GNOMIST, fiz-2zy- 


$ PHYSIO'GNOMY, flz-z5. ö g-nö- my. a. . 


Truſt not ay ac ve Fa : | 

% i iſon, and! | 
mw — 5 Sbabeſp. Timon of Athens, 
FRE e 7er, are ſo conformable to the hu- 
| — patient, as they preſs not the true 
| = of the diſeaſe; and others are = Non 5 
| iently the condition of the 

.. "ith 5 PETS. ; Bacon Eſſays. 
is eratulatory verſe to king Henry is not more 
Wy 0 the epigram upon the name of Nico- 

| Jaus, an ignorant phyſician, who had been the 
death of thouſands. Peacham of Poetry. 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 
FEludes the urn; and chains, or exiles death. Prior. 


inally fignifying natural philoſophy, has 
EE d in many modern languages 
to medicine.] 2 


Were it my buſineſs to underſtand et, would 
not the ſafer way be to conſult nature herſelf in the 
hiſtory of diſcaſes and their cures, than eſpouſe the 
principles of the dogmatiſts, methodiſts, or chy- 
miſts | Locke, 


in itſelf we deſire health, phy/ic& only for 
health's ſake. : Hooker, 
Uſe phy/ich or ever thou be ſick. Ecclus. xviii. 19. 
Prayer is the beſt phy/ick for many melancholy 
diſcaſes. | . Peacham. 
He ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair 
Draws phy/ict from the fields in draughts of vital 
1 b | Dryden. 

As all ſeaſons are not proper for phyſicł, ſo all 
times are not fit for purging the body politick. 
Duavenant. 

3, Un common phraſe.] A purge. 
The people uſe phy/ick to purge themſelves of 
humours. | Abbot. 


The labour we delight in phy/icts pain. Shakefp. 
lt is a gallant child; one that indeed phyficts 
the ſubject, makes old hearts freſh, Sbaleſp. 
Give him allowance as the worthier man; 
For that will phy/ict the great myrmidon | 
Who broils in loud applauſe. Shakeſp. 
In virtue and in health we love to be inſtructed, 
as well as phy/iched with pleaſure. LCL" Eftrange, 


dzhy. n. /. {from peo and theology.) Di- 
vinity enforced or illuſtrated by natural 
philoſophy, Z | 


g . e nf. 
[phyfonomifte, Fr. from phyfogaomy.)] One 
who judges of the temper or future fortune. 
by the features of the face. | 

Digonius, when he ſhould have been put to 
death bythe Turk, a phy/fognomer wiſhed he might 
not die, becauſe he would ſow much diſſention 
among the Chriſtians, Peacham. 


| Apelles made his pictures ſo very like, that a 


Phyſugnomift and fortune-teller foretold, by looking 
on them, the time of their deaths whom thoſe 
piQures repreſented, Dryden. 


Let the Plaſiognomiſis examine his features. 


PYSIOGNoO'MICK, flz-zy-ög- nöm“-Ik. 
PHYSIOGNOMO'NICK, fiz-z. -0g-n&m'- © adj. 
md-nik. = 5 | 
PUTLYVH[hOV4Y.2G 3 from byflognom J. Drawn 
from the Lontem platten of 15g 05 con- 
verſant in contemplation of the face. 


Fry Meg nom 3 ue nognofenia; Plallionomie, 


| 


1. The act of N 


N the fortune, by the 8 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


g the temper, and | Pia'sTER, pi-ds/<thr. . 7. [piaftra, Ital.] An 


P 1A 


In all hg ν, the lineaments of the body 


| will diſcover thoſe natural inclinations of the mind 


ſuppreſs, | | Pacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2, The face; the caft of the look, 
The aſtrologer, who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globes, and in her brighter eye 


Interprets heaven's phy/tognomy, Cleaveland, 
They'li find i' th! phy/iopnomies 
O' th' planets all men's deſtinies. Hudibras. 


The end of portraits conſiſts in expreſſing the 
true temper of thoſe perſons which it repreſents, 
and to make known their phy/iognomy. 


The diſtinguiſhing characters of the face, and 
the lineaments of the body, grow more plain and 
viſible with time and age; but the peculiar phy- 
ſiognomy of the mind is moſt diſcernible in children, 
| Locke. 
Pays10LO'GICAL, fiz/-zÞ-0-10dzh"-y-kel. ad;. 

(from Hg y.] Relating to the doctrine 

of the natural conſtitution of things. 

Some of them ſeem rather metaphyſical than 
Pbyſiological notions. Boyle. 


Pursio“Locisr, fz-zy-ol-16-dzhist. 2. /. 
[from phy/iology.] One verſed in phyfiolo- 
gy 3 a writer of natural philoſophy. _ 


Lee and Atyw ; phy/iologie, Fr.] The doc- 


nature, 


Diſputing hyſiology is of no accommodation to 
your deſigns. Glanville. 
Philoſophers adapted their deſcription of the 
deity to the vulgar, otherwiſe the conceptions of 
mankind could not be accounted for from their 


| phyſulogy.. | | Bentley. 
Pay'sy, flz/-y, n. ſ. I ſuppoſe the ſame with 


Fuſee. See FUSEE, | 
Some watches are made with four wheels, ſome 
have ſtrings and phyfies, and others none. Locle. 


table. 
Hairy animals, with only two large foreteeth, 
are all pbytivorous, and called the hare-kind. Ray. 
PhyTO'GRAPAY, fl-tog'-gra-fy. n. . Lu 
and yeaqw.) A deſcription of plants. 


N. The doctrine of plants; botanical 
diſcourſe. 

PracLE, pl'-akl. 2. /. [piaculum, Lat.) An 
enormous crime. A word not uſed. 

To tear the paps that gave them ſack, can 
there be a greater piacle againſt nature, can there 
be a more execrable and horrid thing? Howel. 
PiA cuLAR, pt-ak'-kti-Ier. ? adj. [piacularis, 
P1a'c 1 LOUS, phak-kü- ls. & from piaculum, 
Lat. £ | 7 
1. Expiatory ; having the power to atone. 
2+ Such as requires expiation. | 

It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their 
nails upon the nundinz, obſerved every ninth day. 

| Brown. . 
3. Criminal; atrociouſly bad, 

While we think it ſo piaculour to go beyond 
the ancients, we muſt neceſſarily come ſhort of 
genuine antiguity and truth, . Glamville, 
PI'A-MATER, pt-a-mi4'-thr. n./. [Lat.] A 

thin and delicate. membrane, which lies 
under the dura mater, and covers imme- 
diately the ſubſtance of the brain. 
PrANET, pf.-A-nét. nf. picus varius. ] 

I. A bird; the leſſer wood-pecker. Bailey. 


— 


Scotland. 


Italian coin, about five. ſhillings ſterling in 
value. BR, 


F'} 


* WR. 


which diſſimulation will conceal, or diſcipline will | 


Dryden's Dufreſ. 


PHYSIO'LOGY, flz-z5-0l-16-4zh$. n. /. 


trine of the conſtitution of the works of 


Puvri'vogovs, fi-tiv-v6-ras. adj. [ql and | 
voro, Lat.] That eats graſs or any vege- | 


Pay'ToLOGY, fi-tdl-16-dzhy. u. ſ. (old and 


2. The magpie. This name. is retained in | 


Pe 


under a roof ſupported by pillars. | 
He ſtood under the piazza. Arb. and Pope's Seribl. 

Pr/ca, pr-ka. 1. /. Among printers, a parti- 

cular fize of their types or letters. It is 

probably ſo called from having been firſt 
uſed among us in printing the pye, an old 
book of liturgy. 

PiCAkO'ON, pik-ka-ron. n. /. [from picare, 

Ital.] A robber; a plunderer. 

Corſica and Majorca in all wars have been the 
neſts of picarcons. Temple's Miſcellanies. 
Pi/cCAGE, plik'-kig. 7. . [priccagium, low 
Lat.] Money paid at fairs for breaking 
ground for booths. Ainſaworth. 
To Pick, plk'. v. a. [pichken, Dut.] 

r. To cull; to chuſe; to ſelect; to glean; 
to gather here and there. 
monly out after it when it implies ſelection, 
and v when it means caſual occurrence. 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Sa. 
He hath pict'd cut an act, | 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit. Shaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Truſt me, ſweet, | 

Out of this ſilence yet Ii a welcome ; 

And in the modeſty of fearful duty | 

I read as much, as from the rattling tengue 

Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence. Shakeſp.. 

Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more 
than the hurt itſelf; and when men are ingenious 


kindle their anger much. Bacon. 
The want of many things fed him with hope, 

that he ſhould o of theſe his enemies diſtreſſes 

pick ſome fit occaſion of advantage. Xolles's Hi. 
They mult pic4 me out with ſhackles tir'd, 

To make them ſport with blind activity. Milton. 
What made thee pick and chuſe her out, 

T* employ their ſorceries about? Hudibras. 
How many examples have we ſeen of men that 
have been picled up and relieved out of ſtarving 
neceſſities, afterwards conſpire againſt their pa- 
trons? | L" Eftrange.- 

If he would compound for half, it ſhould go- 
hard but he'd make a fhift to pic it up. L Eſtrange. 
A painter would not be much e Who: 
ſhould pick out this cavern from the whole AEneids;. 
he had better leave them in their obſcurity. Dryd. 
lImitate the bees, who picl from every flower 
that which they find moſt proper to make honey. 
| Dryden. 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in the wood, has appropriated them 
to himſelf, | Locke. 
He aſked his friends about him, where they had 
picked up ſuch a blockhead. Addiſon's Spectator. 
The will may pick and chuſe among theſe ob- 
jects, but it cannot create any to work on. Cbeyne. 
Deep through a miry lane ſhe pict'd her way, 
Above her ankle roſe the chalky clay. Gay. 
Thus much he may be able to ple out, and 
willing to transfer into his new hiſtory; but the 
reſt of your character will probably be dropped on 
account of the. antiquated ſtile they are delivered 
in. 3 585 Swift. 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can, 
Its laſt, beſt work, but forms a ſofter man, 
Picks from each ſex, to make the fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of pleaſure, our deſire of reſt; Pope. 
2. To take up; to gather; to find induftri- . 
ouſly. | „„ | 
. You owe me money, Sir John, and now you pick 
a quarrel to beguile me of it. Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
It was believed, that Perkin's eſcape was not 
without the king's privity, who had him all the 
time of his flight in a line; and that the king did 
this, to picl a quarrel to put him to death. Gacoa. 
They are as peeviſh company to themſelves as to 
their neighbours; for there's not one circum- 
ſtance in nature, but they ſhall find matters to 
Piet a quarrel at. e L Eftrange. - 


T. t. 2. Pigh- 


PIA ZZ A, py-dzl-z ä. . ſ. [Ital.] A walk: 


It has com- | 


in picking out circumſtances of contempt, they do 
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PIC 
Pied che very refuſcof thoſe harveſt fields. Thom. 


She has educated ſeveral poor children, that 
were picked up in the ſtreets, and put them in a 


way of honeſt employment. Law. 
ious, by gleaning out either 
by picking away filth. 
For private friends, his anſwer was, / 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of muſty chaff. Shatſep. Coriolanus. 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is 
dangerous to pic“ one's ears whilſt he yawneth ; 
for that in yawning, the minor parchment of the 
ear is extended by the drawing of the breath. 
| Bacon. 
He pick: and culls his thoughts for converſation, 
by ſuppreſſing ſome, and communicating others. 
Addiſon. 
4. To clean; by gathering off gradually any 
thing adhering. | 
Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of enjoyment; 
as when a dog expects, till his maſter has done 
icking a bone. 9 More. 
© You are not to waſh your hands, till you have 
picked your fallad. Swift, 
5. [Piguer, Fr.] To pierce ; to ſtrike with a 
arp inſtrument. 
Pick an apple'with a pin full of holes not deep, 
.and ſmear it with ſpirits, to ſee if the virtual heat 
of the ſtrong waters will not mature it. Bacon. 
In the face, a wart or fiery puſtule, heated by 
ſcratching or picking with nails, will terminate cor- 
roſive. | Wiſeman. 
6. To ſtrike with bill or beak ; to peck. 
The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens 
of the valley ſhall pic out. Proverbs, xxx. I7. 
7. [Picare, Ital.] To rob. | 2 
The other night I fell aſleep here, and had my 
pocket piclt; this houſe is turn'd bawdy-houſe, 
they picl pockets. | Shakeſp. 
They have a deſign upon your pocket, and the 


part; to clean 


word conſcience is uſed only as an inſtrument to 


Pick it. South. 
To open a lock by a pointed inſtrument. 
Did you ever find 
That any art could {eb the lock, or power 
Could force it open! | Denham, 


9. To pick a hole in one's coat. A proverbial 
expreſſion for finding fault with another. 

To Pick, plk'. v. u. 3 

1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels. 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? is thy palate ſore, 
That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar? Dryd. 


3. 


2. To do any thing nicely and leiſurely. 


He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 


Andif theyrhym'dandrattled,all was well. my 4 


Pick, plk“. N. 
ö iron tool. N ; 
What the miners call chert and whern, the 
ſtone-cutters nicomia, is ſo hard, that the picks 
will not tauch it ; it will not ſplit, but irregularly. 


J. [pigue, Fr.] A ſharp-pointed 


Woodward. \ 


P1'cxAPACK, pik'-a-pak. adv. [from pact, 

by a reduplication very common in our 
language.] In manner of a pack. 

In a hurry ſhe whips up her darling under her 

arms, and carries the other a piclapacl upon her 

« ſhoulders, | L' Eftrange. 


P1'CKAxE, pik'-aks. 1. /. pick and axe.) An 


2 


axe not made to cut but pierce; an axe 
with a ſharp point. 
Their tools are a piclaxe of iron, ſeventeen 
inches long, ſharpened at the one end to peck, 
and flatheaded at the other to drive iron wedges. 
| . | Carew, 
PH hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As theſe poor piclaxes can dig. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
75 As when bands Reefs 
Of pioneers, with ſpade and pickaxe arm'd, 
Forer un the royal camp, to trench a field. Miltan 


| 


4 


/ 
\ 


2. Thing kept in pickle. 


| 


| 


' - Mounted a pic#back on the old, 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or nox- | 


„„  » 
P1!/cxBACK, plik'-bik. adj. [corrupted per- 
haps from prckpack.) On the back. 
As our modern wits behold, 


. 


Much farther off. 3 Hudibrat. 
'Pr/CKED, plik'-kid. adj. Lpiguè, Fr.] Sharp; 
ſmart. . 


Let the ſtake be made picked at the top, that 
the jay may not ſettle on it. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
To PICKEE'R, pik-k&'r. v. a. [piccare, Ital.] 
1. To pirate; to pillage; to robo . Ain/w. 
2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh. | 
No ſooner could a hint appear, 
But up he ſtarted to picker, | 
And made the ſtouteſt yield to mercy, 
When he engag'd in controverſy. 
P1'CKER, pik'-kur. 2. /. [from ich.] 
I» One who picks or culls. 
The pickers pick the hops into the hair- cloth. 


Hudibras. 


2. A pickaxe; an inſtrument to pick with. 
With an iron picler clear the earth out of the 
hills. | Mortimer. 
Pi CKEREL, plk'-keEr-ll. 2. ſ. [from pike.] A 


| ſmall pike- | 


 Pr/CKERE L-WEED, plik/-kEr-il-wed. u. /. [from 
pike.) A water plant, from which pikes are 
fabled to be generated. 

The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh wa- 


fome not; as of a weed called picterel-⁊ueed, un- 
leſs Goſner be miſtaken. 
Pi'CKLE), pik'1. 2. /. [pekel, Dut.] 
I. Any kind of ſalt liquor, in which fleſh or 
other ſubſtance is preſerved. 
Thou ſhall be whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in 
| brine, 
Smarting in lingring pickle. Shakeſp. 
Some fiſh are gutted, ſplit and kept in pickle; 
as whiting and mackerel, Careww'sSurvey of Cornw. 
He inſtructs his friends that dine with him in 
the beſt pick/e fora walnut, Addiſon's Speclator. 
A third ſort of antiſcorbuticks are called aſtrin- 


prepared with vinegar. Arbuthnot, 


3. Condition ; ſtate. A word of contempt 
and ridicule. T2 
How cam'ſt thou in this Pie? Shakeſp. 
A phyſician undertakes a woman with fore 
eyes; his way was to dawb em with ointments, 
and while ſhe was in that pickle, carry off a ſpoon. 
| L' Eftrange. 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon'd piclle, 
E'en fits him down. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
PYCKLE, or pightel, plk I. x. /. A ſmall parcel 
of land incloſed with a hedge, which in 
ſome countries 1s called a pingle. 
To Pr CKLE, plk'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To preſerve in pickle. 
Autumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, 
In lees of wine well piclled and preſer vd. Dryden, 
They ſhall have all, rather than make a war, 


The ſtraits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too; 


Nay, to keep friendihip, they ſhall pic you. 

2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any thing 
bad: as, a pickled rogue, or one conſum- 
mately villanous. 


P1'/CKLEHERRING, plikl-her-ring. 2. J. [pickle 
and Herring.] A jackpudding ; a merry- 
andrew; a zany; a buffoon. 

Another branch of pretenders to this art, with- 
out horſe or pictleberring, lie ſnug in a garret. 

. 805 S ßpecttator. 

The pictleberriag found the way to ſhake him, 

for upon his whiſtling a country jig, this unlucky 

wag danced to it with ſuch a variety of grimaces, 

that the countryman could not forbear ſmiling, 

and loſt the prize. Aadiſon : Spectator. 
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Pr/CKLOCK, plk -I k. -u. /. [pick and lock.) 


Mortimer. 


ters; they are bred, ſome by generation, and 


Wealton. 


gent; as capers, and molt of the common. picZles, 


Phillips. | 


Dryden. | 


| 


PIC 
1. An inſtrument by which lock 
without the key. DEE 
We take him to be a thief too, 
have found upon him, Sir, a ſtrange 570 
Scipio, having ſuch a picklock, 4 [av 4 4 
many years in battering the gates of "kg 10 
ge. 


* 


Sir; for vr 


It corrupts faith and juſtice, and is 2 


Picklocl that opens the way into all cabinets, 
Thou raiſedſt thy voice to deſcribe de . 
ful Betty or the artful pc4/cct, or Vulcan th 80 
ing at his forge, and ſtamping the queen' "Laps 
on viler metals. 5 kris 
2. The perſon who picks locks. = 
Pi/CKPOCKET, plk'-pok-It. ? n. /. ſhick and 
P1'/CKPURSE, plik'-purs. $ pocket, or purſe 
A thief who ſteals, by putting his Bend 
privately into the pocket or purſe, 
think he is not a fickpurſe nor a hurſeſteala 
; Shakes. 
It is reaſonable, when Eſquire South is loft 
his money to ſharpers and picipockets, I ſhould lay 
out the fruits of my honeſt induſtry in à k 
ſuit. Arbuthnot”s Hiſtory of eln Bil. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen obſerve ſtrid i. 
tice among themſelves. Bentley's Sermn, 
His fellow pic#purſe, watching for a job, 
' Fancies his fingers in the cully's fob. 
If a court or country's made a job, 
Go drench a fic*pocket, and join the mob, 244, 
Pi/CKTOOTH, pik'-t6th. 2. /. | pick and tooth. 
An inſtrument by which the tecth ar: 
cleaned. | 
If a gentleman leaves a picltooth caſe on the u. 
ble after dinner, look upon it as part of Jour 
vails. Svif. 
Pick THAN R, pik'-thank. z. /. [pick aud 
than. ] An officious fellow, who does what 
he is not defired ; a whiſpering paraſite, 
Many tales devis'd, 
Oft the ear of greatneſs needs muſt hear, 
By ſmiling picłtbanłs and baſe newſmongers. $a, 
With pleaſing tales his lord's vain ears he fed, 
A flatterer, a fic#thank, and a lyar. Fairfax, 
The buſineſs of a pichthank is the baſeſt of of- | 
fices. * Efronge, | 
If he be great and powerful, ſpies and pick 
thanks generally provoke him to perſecute and 
tyrannize over the innocent and the juſt, Sut, 
Pic r, plkt'. n. /. [| p:4us, Lat.] A painted 
perſon. 
Your neighbours would not look on you as men, 
But think the nations all turn'd pics again Le. 
PicTtO'R1AL, plk-td'-ryel. adj. [from pidlor, 
Lat.] Produced by a painter. A word not 
adopted by other writers, but elegant and 
uſcful. : | 
Sea horſes are but groteſco delineations, wlich 
fill up empty ſpaces in maps, as many pictorial in- 
ventions, not any phy ſical ſhapes, Brown, 
Pi'CTURE, plik'-tshur. 2. /. [pifura, Lat.] 
1. A reſemblance of perſons or things 1 
colours. | 
Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your ictre for my love, 
The ficture that is hanging in your chamber.Sbat. 
Pictures and ſhapes are but. ſecondary objects, 
and pleaſe or diſpleaſe but in memory. Bacon, 
Devouring what he ſaw ſo well deſign'd, 
He with an empty picture fed his mind. Dry 
As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, as nian) Fd 
of animals ſhould be got him as can be found it 
the printed names to them, | Lite. 
| She often ſhews them her own fifure, which 


was taken when their father fel] in love — 0 


8 wit, 


2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painters. 
Quintilian, when he 


image of grief either in picture 


any well-expreſſl 
or ſculptures 
= Mellen. 


| 


would uſually weep. 


” hos * $i 28929 


PIE 
zue will ſatisfy him; but having it un- 
| that 1 had no deſign 3 the 
] Hure-drawers, I do hereby give it 


1 * 7 | ; 
reſemblance or repreſentation. 
i — this picture of thy ſoul to ſee; 


Ti ood, as it reſembles thee. Dryden. 
Ex 1 wal to the unity of any idea, that it be 
Gdered as one repreſentation or picture, though 
made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locke. 


To PricCTURE, plk“tshür. v. a. [from the 


noun] ] TY Dn | 
aint; to repreſent by painting. 
5 1 0 ſeen him ſo pictur d. Shakeſp. 


He who cauſed the ſpring to be pifured, added 
this rhyme for an expo tion, Carew'sSur. of Corneo. 
it is not allowable, what is obſervable of 
zel Urban; wherein Mary Magdalen is 
Hured before our Saviour waſhing his feet on 
her knees, which will not conſiſt with the ſtrict 
letter of the text. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Love is like the painter, who, being to draw 
the picure of a friend having a blemith in one eye, 
would picture only the other ſide of his face. South. 
reſent. 
M Tr Hes with theſe rueful ſpeQacles of ſo 
many wretched carcaſſes ſtarving, that even I, 
that do but hear it from you, and do picture it in 


my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenſer. 
1 Fond man, 
See here thy pictur d life. Thomfon's Winter. 


To PIDDLE, pid. v. 7. [This word is ob- 
ſcure in its etymology ; Sinner derives it 
from picciolo, Ital. or petit, Fr. little; Mr. 


He thinks the diminutive of the Welch 


brezta to eat; perhaps it comes from ped- 
dle, for Skinner gives, for its primitive ſig- 
nification, to deal in little things.] 
1. To pick at table; to feed ſqueamiſhly, and- 
without appetite. | | 
From ſtomach ſharp, and hearty feeding, 
To pidale like a lady breeding. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
2. To trifle ; to attend to ſmall parts rather 
than to the main. | Ainſcwortb. 


' Pi'/pDLER, pid“-lür. 7. Y [from piddle.] 


1. One that eats ſqueamiſhly, .and without 
* appetite. | 2 
2. One who is buſy about minute things. © 


Pix, ph. u. . [This word is derived by 


Skinner from biezan to build, that is, to 
build of paſte; by Junius derived by con- 
traction from pay; if paſties, doubled to- 

gether without walls, were the firſt pies, 


the derivation is eaſy from pie a foot; as | 
t 


in ſome provinces, an apple paſty is ſtill 
called an apple foot. FE 5 
1. Any cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 
No man's p ie is freed 8 


From his ambitious finger. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
Mincing of meat in ies ſaveth the grinding of 
the teeth, and more nouriſhing to them that have 


kw 


weak teeth. a Bacon. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have 
bought more editions of his works, than would 
ſerve to lay under all their pies at a lord mayor's 
Chriſtmas. | Dryden. 
Chuſe your materials right; 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And elegance adorn the ſurface of your pics. King. 
Eat beaf or pie-cruſt, if you'd ſerious be. King. 
„ 50 Lat.] A magpie; a parti coloured 
bird. - ” | 


The pie will diſcharge thee for pulling the reſt. 


WP cor Fuer 
The raven croak'd hoarſe on the chimney's top, 
And chattering pies in diſmal diſcords ſung. Shak. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endu'd the chatt'ring pie? 
- "Twas witty want. © © Dryden, 
3- The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called, as 


"0 ſuppoſed, from the different colour of 


the kext and rubrick., 


? 


EE 


4. Cock and pie was a flight expreſſion in 
Shakeſpeare's time, of which I know not 
the meaning, 

Mr. Slender, come; we ſtay for you. 


i'll eat nothing, I thank you, Sir. 


By cock and pie, you ſhall not chuſe, Sir; come, 


come. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


F, p - bald. adj. [from pie.] Of va- 


rious colours; diverſified in colour. 
It was a particoloured dreſs 
Of patch'd and picbald languages. Hudibras. 
They would think themſelves miſerable in a 
patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer thcir 
minds to appear abroad in a ficbald livery of coarſe 
patches and borrowed ſhreds, Locke, 
They are pleaſed to hear of a pichald horſe that 
is ſtrayed out of a field near Iſlington, as of a 
whole troop that has been engaged in any foreign 


adventure, | Spectator, 
Peel'd, patch'd, and fiebald, linſcy-woolſey 
brothers, 
Grave mummers! ſleeveleſs ſome, and ſhirtleſs 
others. Pope, 
PIECE, pé's. . /. [piece, Fr.] 
1. A patch. Ainſaworth. 


2. A part of a whole; a fragment. 
Bring it out piece by piece. L£xekiel, xxiv. 26. 
The chief captain, fearing left Paul ſhould 
have been pulled in pieces of them, commanded 
to take him by force. Acts. 

Theſe leſſer rocks or great bulky ſtones, that 

lie ſcattered in the ſea or upon the land, are they 
not manifeſt fragments and pieces of theſe greater 
maſſes? | Burnet. 

A man that is in Rome can ſcarce ſee an object, 

that does not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet 
or hiſtorian. Addiſon. 
3. A part. 
It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, 
to know the laws of the land. Tillotſon. 
4. A picture. 
If unnatural, the fineſt colours are but dawbing, 
and the piece is a beautiful monſter at the beſt. 
| Dryden. 
Each heav'nly piece unweary'd we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace wich thy lov'd Guido's air. 
a | Pope. 
5. A compoſition ; performance. 
He wrote ſeveral pieces, which he did not aſ- 
ſume the honour of. RS: Addiſon. 
6. A lingle great gun. 
A piece of ord'nance *gainſt it I have plac'd.Shat. 
Many of the ſhips have braſs pieces, whereas 
every piece at leaſt requires four gunners to attend 
RK: , Raleigh's Eſſays. 

Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, 
did batter the mount. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

7. A hand gun. e 8 

When he cometh to experience of ſer vice abroad, 
or is put to a piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy 
a ſoldier as any nation he meeteth with. Spen/er. 

The ball goes on in the direction of the ſtick, 

or of the body of the piece cut of which it is ſhot. 


| Cheyne, 
8. A coin; a fingle picce of money. 
When once the poet's honour ceales, 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove ; 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jovre. Prior. 


9. In ridicule and contempt : as, a piece of a 
lawyer or ſmatterer. 

10. Apiece. To each. | 

| I demand, concerning all thoſe creatures that 
have eyes and ears, whether they might not have 
had only one eye and one ear a- piece. More. 

Ii. Of a piece abitb. Like ; of the ſame ſort ; 
united ; the ſame with the reſt, 
Truth and fiction are ſo aptly mix'd, 1 
That all ſeems uniform and of a piece Ryſcommon. 


When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made 
requeſt, that huis houſe and his body might be all 
of a piece. HE I #Efrange. 


; 


3. To piece out. 


PIE 


My own is of a piece with his, and were he liv- 
ing, they are ſuch as he would have written. Dr yd. 


I appeal to my enemies, if Lor any other man 


could have invented one which had been more of 

@ piece, and more depending on the ſerious part 

ot the deſign. Dryden. 
Too juſtly raviſh'd from an age like this; 


Now fhe is gone, the world is of a piece. Dryden. 


Nothing but madneſs can pleaſe madmen, and 
a poet muſt be of @ piece with the ſpectators, to 
gain a reputation. Dryden. 

To PIECE, pC's. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. Jo enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

I ſpeak too long, but tis to piece the time, 

To draw it out in length. Sa. Merchant of Venice. 

If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance, 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure piec d, Sk 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
She is yours Shateſp. King Lear. 

Let him, that was the cauſe of this, havepower 
To take off fo much grief from you, as he 
Will #zece up in himfelf. _ Shakeſp. 

Plant it with women as well as men, that it 
may ſpread into generations, and not be pieced 
ſrom without. ; 

2. To join; to unite. - 
To encreaſe by addition. 

He pieces out his wife's inclination ; he gives 
her folly motion and advantage. Shakeſp. 

Whether the piecing out of an old man's life is 

worth the pains, I cannot tell. Temple, 
To PIECE, pE's. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
join; to coaleſce ; to be compacted. 

The cunning prieſt choſe Plantagenet to be the 
ſubject his pupil ſhould perſonate ; becauſe he was 
more in the preſent ſpeech of the people, and it 
pieced better and followed more cloſe upon the 
bruit of Plantagenet's eſcape. Bacon, 

P1E'CER, pe's-ur. n. /. [from piece.] One that 
pieces. : ve ; 
P1ie'CELESS, peE's-lis, adj;.. 
Whole; compact; not made of ſeparate 
pieces. N 
In thoſe poor types of God, round circles; "? 


Religion's types the p7eceleſs centers flow, 

And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne. 
PiE'CEMEAL, pé's-mäl. adv. -[pice and mel; 

a word in Saxon of the ſame import.] In 

pieces; in fragments. 


He firook his helme, full where his plume did 


ſtand, | 
On which it piece meale brake, and fell from his 
unhappy hand. Chapman, 


Why did I not his carcaſs piecemeal tear, 


And caſt it in the ſea ? Derham, 
I'll be torn piecemeal by a horſe, ; 
Ere I'll take you for better or worſe. PHudibras. 


Neither was the body then ſubject to diſtem- 
pers, to die by piecemeal, and languiſh under 
| bas fa or conſumptions. | | 
tecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that; 
Glean on and gather up the whole eſtate. Pope. 
PiE'CEMEAL, pé's-mäl. adj. Single; ſepa- 
rate; divided. 5 
Other blaſphemies level, ſome at one attribute, 
ſome at auother: but this, by a more compendi- 
ous impiety, ſhoots at his very being, and as if it 


% 


{from prece.] 


South, | 


Bacon. 


ſcorned theſe piecemeal guiles, ſets up a ſingle 


| monſter big enough to devour them all. 
"FP | | Government of the Tongue. 
tage editors printed from the common pieces 
meal written parts in the playhouſe. Pope, 
Pi'sD, pt'd. adj.- [from pie.] Variegated; 
particoloured. | „ 
They deſire to take ſuch as have their feathers 
of pied, orient and various colours, Abbot. 
All the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and tied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Sal. Merch. of Venice, 
Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues, "Bacon, 
I Theſeat, the ſoft wool of the bee, 
The cover, gallantly to fee, 


| The wing of a pied butterfly, . SITES. 
_ ltrow 'twas ſimple trimming. n 


* 
ri 


Meadoys. i 
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Meadows trim with daiſies pied, £1 | 2+ The part with which inſects perforate bo- Then brought ſhe me into this defart vag 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. | dies. EP d — | * my 8 — _ me þizht, She h 

Pi“ EDuES! a ; KY The hollow inſtrument, terebra, we may Eng- | © y yet, you vile abominable tents, ; 

Pi 1155 . — lo? gh 5 fe NY pied.] Varie- liſh piercer, wherewith many flies are provided, Thus proudly pigbt upon our Phrygian plain, 8 ö 1 
3 in at. ien WANG. des Darts - proceeding from the womb, with which they | When I diſſuaded him from his intent, ah, Q 


With great creating nature. Shaleſp. Winter'sTale. perforate the tegument of leaves, and through found him pig/t to do it. 


89 . . 1 Sba! 
holl f it & their eggs into the holes | Pi MEN T, plg'-ment. u. /. [5; |, 
Pig LED, pEl/d. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or gy eee REL | 15 Ra 4 , Upigmentum ] 


. J Lat 
: | : they have made. . Paint; colour to be laid on any bag 
bald; or piled, or having ſhort hair. 4 Conſider about the opacity of the N 


tes · 
Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut 3. One who perforate 


wy . u he 
= Pit'RCINGLY, pèrs“-Ing- IF. adu. from pierce. _—_ 8 and the comparative — 4 
| Sharply. | Sper nge 21 ne Br 
Aldo. Shale. Fowy VI. Pan Ess, pers'-Ing-nls. 1. /. [from PI Gx, plg'-my. 1. / [pigmee, Fr. 1 
Pi“ E YOW DER court, p- pow - dur k6'rt. . . piercing .] Power of piercing. Lat. wvyj48iS-,] A ſmall nation, fabled tobe P 
from pied foot, and pou/dre duſty.) A We contemplate the vaſt reach and compaſs of devoured by the cranes; thence any thin 
court held in fairs for redreſs of all difor- | our underſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs and | mean or inconfiderable : it ſhould he wi 
ders committed therein. | | piercingneſs of its thought. Derbam's Phyſics- Theol. | ten with a y, pygmy. f 
Pi ER, per. u. J. pierre, Fr.] The columns | Pr'tTY, pf-E- ty. u. J. [ pietas, Lat. prete, Fr.) of ſolow a ſtature, that in relation to the other 
on which the arch of a bridge is raiſed. 1. Diſcharge of duty to God. they appear as pigmies. Hoh 
Oak, cedar, and cheſnut are the beſt builders; | What piety, pity, fortitude did Æneas poſleſs When cranes invade, his little ſword and field P 
for piers ſometimes wet, ſometimes dry, take elm. beyond his companions ? Peacham on Poetry. The figiny takes. Dryden's Tuna 
Bacen, Till future infancy, baptiz'd by thee, The criticks of a more exalted taſte, may diſco. 
The Engliſh took the galley, and drew it to Grow ripe in years, and old in piety. Prior. ver ſuch beautics in the ancient poetry, as may 
ſhore, and uſed the ſtones to reinforce the pier. There be who faith prefer and f iety to God. Mite. | eſcape the comprehenſion of us Pigmies of a mare 1 
: Hayward. Praying for them would make them as glad to limited genius. Garth I 
The bridge, conſiſting of four arches, is of the ſee their ſervants eminent in picty as themſelves, But that it wanted room, | 
length of fix hundred and twenty-two Engliſh | : Law; It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Suit, 
feet and an half: the dimenſions of the arches are 2. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperior rela- | P1GNORA'T10N, plg-n6-ra'-shdn. . /. [pip X 
as follows, in Engliſh meaſure ; the height of the tion. nora, Lat.] The act of pledging. ] 
firſt arch one hundred and nine feet, the diſtance | Pope's filial piety excels P1'6xuT, plg'-nut.. x. /. [pig and nut]! An 
between the piers ſeventy-two feet and an half; Whatever Grecian ſtory tells, Swift. earth nut. | | 
in the ſecond arch, the diſtance of the piers is one P1G, pig. 1. J. [bigge, Dutch.) | I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. $4, 
hundred and thirty feet; in the third, the diſtance 1. A young ſow or boar. | _ | PresNEY, plgz'-ny. n. /. [ piqa, Sax. a girl.] 
is one hundred and nine feet; in the fourth, the Some men there are love not a gaping pig, A word of endearment to a girl. It is uſed 
diſtance is one hundred and thirty- eight feet. Arb. Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakep. by Butler for the eye of a woman, I beliert, 
9 PIERCE, per's. v. a. [percer, Fr.) | Alba, from the white ſow nam'd, improperly. 
1. To penetrate; to enter; to force a way into. That for her thirty ſucking pigs was fam'd. Dryd. Shine upon me but benignly | 
Steed threatens ſteed in high and boaſtful neighs, The fleſh-meats of an eaſy digeſtion, are pig, | With that one, and that other pipſney. Hudibra, 
Piercing the night's dull ear. Shakeſp. Aenry V. | lamb, rabbit, and chicken. Floyer on the Humours. P1GWw1i DGEON, pig-widzh'-un, u. /. This 
The love of money is the root of all evil; which | 2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron, word is ufed by Drayton as the name of x 
while ſome coveted after, they have #ierced them- or maſs of metal melted from the ore, is | fairy, and is a kind of cant word for any 
ſelves through with many ſorrows, 1 Time. vi. 10. called, I know not why, /oxv-metal, and | thing petty or ſmall. | 
With this fatalſword, on which I dy'd, pieces of that metal are called pgs. Where is the Stoick can his wrath appeaſe, 
I pierce her open d back or tender fide. Dryden. A nodding beam or pig of lead, To ſee his country ſick of Pym's diſcaſe; ] 
The glorious temple ſhall ariſe, _ May hurt the very ableſt head. Pope. | By Scotch invaſion to be made a prey 
And with new luſtre pierce the neighb'ring ſkies. | To Pic, pig. v. a. [from then 3 ] To far- To ſuch pigꝛwidgeon myrmidons as they? Cleavel, 
| Un , bring pigs. * On *. 7 Fr. his ſnout being 
2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. — p. / 3 | arp. Sinner and Funius.)] 
: Did your — pierce the queen? [LOTS be Nee 1 ah FA — {pigeon 8. F 1 A]. The luce or p#e is the tyrant of the freſh 
— She read them in my preſence, , ned d t ey in eme _ waters: Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the 
And now and then anample tear trill'd down. Shat. | PLEA e QOVELOTtE, pike to be the longeſt lived of any freſh wa- 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakeſp. ter fich, and vet h ab D not 
To PIERCE, pEr's. v. n. A turtle dove and a young pigeon. Genefis, xv. 9. ; F 


1 To make way by force into or through any 
thing. 
Her ſighs will make a batt'ry in his breaſt; _ 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shakeſp. 
There 1s that ſpeaketh like the piercings of a | 
Wword ; but the tongue of the wiſe is health. Prov. 
Short arrows, called fprights, without any other 
Heads, ſave wood ſharpened, were diſcharged out of 


Perceiving that the pigeon had loſt a piece of her | uſually above forty years ; and others think 
tail, ak the next ee of the . rowing it 2 on - 3 oy 4 Pry f - 285 ſolitary, 
ml Era mighr, Nang gp ſafe, _ the bare 9 d K 8 8 + 85 8 2 
gu oe mage ayer ee ee W 67 | ſpawningis uſuallyaboutthe endof February, 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden. or ſomewhat later, in March, as the wea- 

See the cupola of St. Paul's covered with both ther proves colder or warmer : and his 
ſexes, like the outſide of a pigeon - houſe. Addiſon, | manner of breeding is thus; a he and a 


muſkets, and would pierce through the ſides of ſhips, This building was deſign'd a model, | ſhe pike will uſually go together out of 2 
where a bullet would not pierce. Bacon's Nat. Hift., | Or of a figeon-houſe or oven, | river into ſome Gitch or creek, and there 
2. To ſtrike; to move; to affect. Io bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. Swift. | 5 ſpawner caſts her eggs, and the melter 
Say, ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; | Pi'G EON FOOr, pidzh'-un- füt. 2. .. ( geranium.] hovers over her all the time ſhe is caſting. 
Then I'll commend her volubility ; | > 1. An herh. © | / e her ſpawn, but touches her not. 
And ſay the uttereth piercing eloquence. Sbaleſp. 4 | TEE 


Pi'GEONLIVERED, pldzh/-an-llv-ard. adj. [pi- N alton's Angler, 


3. To enter; to dive as into a ſeeret. geon and /iver,] Mild; ſoft; gentle. In a pond into which were put ſeveral fiſh and 
he would not pierce further into his meaning, | l am pigeonliver'd, and lack gall er two piles, upon drawing it ſome years afterwards 
than himſelf ſhould declare; fo would ſhe inter- To make oppreſſion bitter. Shakeſp. Hamlet. Hrs were Fo 25 fiſh, 5855 the 7 gr ary Py 

. . 8 : : 1 rodigio x er U 
pret all his doings to be aceompliſhed in goodneſs. Pi'GGin, plg-gln. =. /. In the northern 0 q . of N 0 Hike. 
5 > | Sidney. provinces, a ſmall veſſel | 994 1 F N P 
All men knew Nathaniel to be an Iſraelite: 0 4 | | | he pile the tyrant of the floods. e. 
but our Saviour piercing deeper, giveth ſurther | PIGHT, Pht. old 1 - and part. paſſ. of | 2. [Pigue, Pr.] A long lance uſed by the foot 
teſtimony of him than men could have done pitch, Pitched ; placed; fixed; determin- | ſoldiers, to keep off the horſe, to which 
OY os HT EY Boe. . . ebe 5 bayonets have ſucceeded. = 4 
# To affect ſeverely. 3 .. | Of mighty Magnes ſtone, whoſe cra cli 13 2 ann . 
They provide more fiercing ſtatutes daily to 7 . piles,  — Shakſp. Coridans 
thain up the poor. 7  Shakeſp.| E e eee to ſight, | He wanted piles to ſet before his archers. Sbal. 
| | | | Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. S. 8 2 | ſhoulder 
P1E'RCER, pers -Ur. 1. /. [from pierce.] Thc body bi end Tovhitly c and- lacked ſhoulder to fhondes 
An inſtrument that bo een, | Mir, gnuly pight, a their piles they ſtrained in both hands and there- 
An! at bores or penetrates. Thoxoughly rooted and wondrous height, with their Kudklos to ito lofr rhe one end of the 
Cart, ladder, and witable, with fegte and pod. | Whilom had been the king of tne fei, pile apainff the right foot, the other breaſt 
; 8985 r 4 And mockle maſt to the huſband did yield. Spenſtr. againſt the enemy, © epa. 


A lance 


PIL 


with iron pile; 


A lance he bore the other 


In one half would 
| k uſed in 
1 3 for to rake up 

3 ; them u 
7 Age 22 this with our piles, ere we be- 
come rakes ; for 1 ſpeak this in hunger for bread, 
not for revenge- : any. Shakeſp. 
Among turners, two iron ſprigs between 

2 hich any thing to be turned is faſtened. 

"hed wood, prepared for the lathe with raſping, 
they pitch between the piles. Moxon. 
pix ED, pik'-kid. adj. (pique, Fr.] Sharp; 
acuminated; ending in a point. In Shake/- 

- peare, it 18 uſed of a man with a pointed 


beard. 
Why 


ftrike. Hudib. 
ſbandry; a pitch fork. 

* 1 that lie, 

handſome to drie. Tier. 


, 


then I ſuck my teeth, and catechiſe 
My piled man of countries, Shaleſp. King Fohn. 
P1/KEMANy pi'k-man, n. |. [pike and man.] A 

ſoldier armed with a pike. 

At 
3 3 — £Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
= pixesrArF, pik-5taf. n. / [pike and flaff. 

I be wooden pole of a pike. N 
To me it is as plain as a pi H,, from what 
mixture it is, that this daughter filently lowers, 
other ſteals a kind look. Tatler. 


PiLA'STER, pil-las'-tar. N. þ [ pilaftre, Fr. 
pilaftro, Ital.] A ſquare column ſometimes 
inſulated, but oftener ſet within a wall, 
and only ſhewing a fourth or a fifth part of 
its thickneſs. Dif. 

Pilaſters muſt not be too tall and flender, leſt 
they reſemble pillars; nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, 
leſt they imitate the piles or piersof bridges. Wotton. 
Built like a temple, where pilafters round 
Mere ſet. f 1 
The curtain riſes, and a new frontiſpiece is ſeen, 
joined to the great pilaſters each fide of the ſtage. 
Dryden. 
Clap four flices of pil4fter on't, 1 
That laid with bits of ruſtic makes a front. Pope. 


PrLCHER, plltsh'“-Ur. 2. /. [Warburton ſays 
we ſhould read pi/che, which fignifies a cloke 
or coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcabbard : 


pilly a garment of ſkins ; pylece, Sax. pel- 
lice, Fr. pelliccia, Ital. pellis, Lat. 
1. A furred gown or caſe; any thing lined 
with fur. . Hanmer. 
Pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the ears. 


2. A fiſh like a 
wall, | 


Pile, pfl. 2. /. (pile, Fr. pyle, Dut.] 
1, A ſtrong piece of wood driven into th 
ground to make a firm foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by pluck- 
ing up of certain piles, and taking away of the 
planks. 8 Kunolles. 

If the ground be hollow or weak, he ſtrengthens 
it by driving in piles. | Moxon. 


— 


herring much caught in Corn- 


ſupported by wooden piles, as the houſes in Am- 
ſterdam are. E | 


Locke. 
2. A heap ;z an accumulation. | 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſp. 


What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion! what expence by th' hour 
Scems to flow from him! how; i' th' name of 
(x thrift, | my A nur: | | 
Does he rake this together? | Shateſp. 
By the water paſſing through the ſtone to its 
perpendicular intervals, was brought thither all the 
metallic matter now lodged therein, as well as that 
Which lics only in an undigeſted and confuſed pile. 
| | Woodward. 


3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 


ſquadrons of pikemen were placed 


M1 ion. | 


this is confirmed by Junius, who renders. 


Shakefp. | 


The foundation of the church of Harlem is | 


PIL 


I'll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
Fl carry't to the pile. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the 
pile for fire great. Ezekiel, xxiv. 9. 
In Alexander's time, the Indian ph-loſophers, 


when weary of living, lay down upon their func- 

ral pile without any viſible concern, Collier, 
"The wife, and counſellor or prieſt, 

Prepare and light his fun'ral fire, 

And chearful on the pile expire, Prior. 


4. An edifice; a building, 
Th' aſcending pile ſtood fix'd her ſtately height. 


h Milton. 
Not to look back ſo far, to whom this iſle 


Owes the firſt glory of ſo brave a pile. Denham. 
The pile o erlook ' d the town, and drew the ſight. 
os | Dryden. 
Fancy brings the vaniſh'd piles to view, 
And builds the imaginary Rome ancw. 
No longer ſhall forſaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 
A pile ſhall from its aſhes riſe, 
Fit to invade or prop the ſkies, 
5. A hair. (pilus, Lat. 
Yonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on's 
face; his left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a 
half, but his right cheek is worn bare. Shatkeſp. 
6. Hairy ſurface ; nap. | 
Many other forts of ſtones are regularly figured; 
the amianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet. . | Grew. 
7. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 
Whom, on his haire-plum'd helmet's creſt, the 
| dart firſt ſmote, then ran 
Into his forehead, and there ſtucke the fteele pile, 
making way 
Quite through his {kull, 
| His ſpear a bent, 
The pile was of a horſe fly's tongue, 
Whoſe ſharpneſs nought revers'd. Drayton, 
8. [Pile, Fr. pila, Ital.] One fide of a coin; 
the reverſe of croſs. | 
Other men have been, and are of the ſame opi- 
nion, a man may more juſtifiably throv/ up croſs 
and pile for his opinions, than take them up ſo. 
Locke, 
9. In the plural, piles.] The hæmorrhoids. 
Wherever there is any uneaſineſs, ſolicit the 
humours towards that part, to procure the piles, 
| which ſeldom mils to relieve the head. Arbuthnet, 
20 PILE, pl. v. a. 
i. To heap; to coacervate. | 
The fabrick of his folly, whoſe foundation 
ls pil'd upon his faith, and will continue 
The ſtanding of his body. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Let them pull all about my ears, 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might downſtretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will 1 ſtill 
Be thus. ö Shakeſp. 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move; 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 


Pope. 


Swift's Miſcel. 


Chapman. 


4 


Men il'd on men, with active leaps ariſe, 
And build the breathing fabrick to the kies. Addiſon. 


up, nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 


authors, that it is difficult ſometimes to clear the 
text from the rubbiſh,  _. Felton. 
2. To fill with ſomething heaped, 
Attabaliba had a great houte piled upon the 
ſides with great wedges of gold. Abbot. 


Having the form of a cover or hat. 
A Pileated echinus taken up with different fhells 


of ſeveral kinds. Moodevard on Foſſils. 
PiLER, pfl-ür. x. 


cumulates. 


Pi'LE WORT, pil-wirt. n. ſ. (chelidonium mi- 


nus, Lat.] A plant. 


To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden. 
| 


In all that heap of quotations which he has piled | 


All theſe together are the foundation of all thoſe 
heaps of comments, which are #z/ed ſo high upon 


P1'LEATED, pil'-ya-tld. adj. [pileus, Lat.] 


/ [from pile.] He who ac- | 


| 


| 


| 


I 


To P1'LFER, pfl für. v. a. [ piller, Fr.] To 
ſteal; to gain by petty robbery. 

They not only ſteal from each other, but gilfer 
away all things that they can from ſuch ſtrangers 
as do land. | A bbat. 

He would not pi/fer the victory; and the defeat 
was eaſy, | Bacon. 

Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
Hemm'd round with glories, #i/fer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. Pope. 

To PrLFER, plil-fur. v. n. To practiſe petty 
theft, ; 

Tour purpos'd low correction 

Is ſuch as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches, 
For iF rings and moſt common treſpaſſes, 
Are puniſh'd with. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
\ They of thoſe marches Ps 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 

Our inland from the p/tfering borderers. Shakeſp. 
I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy 

As a ſtray'd ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth 

Of pi!fering wolf, : Milton. 
When theſe plagiaries come to be ſtript of their 

FPilfered ornaments, there's the daw of the fable. 


| | L Eftrange. 
Ev'ry ſtring is told, - 

For fear ſome pilf*ring hand ſhould make too bold. 

h | Dryden. 

P1'LFERER, pll-fer-ar. n. J. [from pilfer. ] 
One who fteals petty things. 

Halt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabonds and 

pilferers * Promote thoſe charities which remove 

ſuch peſts of ſociety into priſons and workhouſes. 


Atterbury's Sermons. 
To glory ſome advance a lying claim, 


Thieves of renown, and 7 ing of fame. Young. 
PI'LFERINGLY, pllTfér-Ing-Iy. adv. With 


_ petty larceny ; filchingly. 8 
PI LF ERV, pll-fer-y. n. /. [from pilfer.] Petty 
theft. | wy | | 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery ; the 
fox denies, and the ape tries the cauſe. L Eſtrange. 
PrLGRIm, plil'-grim. . /. [pelgrim, Dut. pe- 
 lerin, Fr. pelegrino, Ital. peregrinus, Lat.] 
A traveller; a wanderer ; particularly one 
who travels on a religious account. | 
Two pilgrims, which have wandered ſome miles 
together, have a heart's-grief when they are near 
to part. | Drummond. 
Granting they could not tell Abraham's fovt- 
ſtep from-an ordinary pilgrim's; yet they ſhould 
know ſome difference between the foot of a-man 
and the face of Venus, Stilling fleet. 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tend; 
The world's an inn, and death the journey's end. 
5 | Dryden. 
To P1'LGR1M, pll'-grim. v. 2. {from the noun.] 
To wander; to ramble, Not uſec. 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but 
pilgrims up and down every where, feeding upon 
all ſorts of plants b. 
PrLGRIMAGE, pll-grim-Idzh,, 2. /. [peleri- 
nages Fr.] 8 . | 1 | 5 
1. A long journey; travel; mort ufually a: 
journey on account of devotion. be 
„ We are like two men 8 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shaleſp. 
Moſt miſerable hour, that time ere ſaw _ 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage. _  .. Shakeſp. 
Painting is a long - pilgrimage; if we do not 
actually begin the journey, and travel at a round 
rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. Dryden. 
2. Shakeſpeare uſes it for time irkſomely ſpent, 
In priſon thou haſt fpent a pilgrimage, * © 
And, like a hermit, overpaſt thy days. Sbake/p. 
PILL, pfl“. z. J. [pilula, Lat. pillule, Fr.] 
1. Medicine made into a ſmall ball or maſs. 
In the taking of a potion gr pills, the head and 


— 


the neck ſhake. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
When I was ſick, you gave me bitter pills, Shak. 


The oraculous 40 08 myſtick bills, 


| 


Certain hard words made into ir. GCraftare. 
| 2. Any. 


PI IL. 


1 


2. Any thing nauſeous, 28 
t wheel of fops; that fanter of the town 
Call it diverſion, and the pill goes down. Young. 
To PILL, pll'. v. a. [piller, Fr.] 
1. To rob; to plunder. 
So did he good to none, to many ill; 
So did he all the kingdom rob and ill. Spenſer. 
The commons hath he pill d with grievous taxes, 
And loſt their hearts. Sbaleſp. Richard II. 
Large handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And ill by law. Sbaleſp. 
Suppoſe pilling and polling officers, as buſy upon 
the people, as thoſe flies were upon the fox. L Efr. 
He who pid his province, ſcapes the laws, 
And keeps his money, though he loſt his cauſe. 
Dryden." 
2. For peel; to ſtrip off the bark. 
Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and pilled 
white ſtrakes in them. Geneſis, xxx. 37. 
To PILL, pè'l. v. u. To be ſtript away; to 
come off in flakes or ſcoriæ. This ſhould 
be pee! ; which ſee. 
N [he whiteneſs pilled away from his eyes. Tobit. 
PILLAGE, pll-Idzh. 2. /. (pillage, Fr.) 
1. Plunder; ſomething got by plundering or 
pilling. 


* 


Others, like ſoldiers, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home. 
Sbaleſp. 
a. The act of plundering. 
Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity. ShLakep. 


To PYLLAGE, pll'-lidzh. v. a. {from the noun.] | 


To plunder ; to ſpoil. 
The conſul Mummius, after having beaten their 
army, took, pillaged, and burnt their city. Arbuth. 
PrLLAGER, pfl-Idzh-ur. n. /. [from pillage. 
A plunderer; a ſpoiler. 
N Jove's ſee 
Stood cloſe before, and flackt the force the arrow 


did confer. Chapman. 
PILLAR, pll-lur. x. / [ pilier, Fr, pilar, Span. 
pilaſtro, Ital. piler, Welch and Armorick. ) 
1. A column. 


Pillars or columns, I could diſtinguiſh into 


ſimple and compounded. Wotton's Arcebitecture. 

I he palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pi//ars ſtood. Dryden. 
2. A ſupporter; a maintainer. 

Give them leave to fly, that will not ſtay ; 
And call them pillars that will ſtand to us. Seb. 
Note, and you ſhall ſee in him Rs, 
The triple pillar of the world transform'd_ 

Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
1 I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well deſerving pillar, —_ 

Proceed to judgment. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

 P//LLARED, pIl-Iard. adj. {from pillar.] 

1. Supported by columns. RR: 

re A. pillar'd ſhade | 

High overarch'd, and echoing walksbetween. Milt. 

£ If this fail, 

The / ur'd firmament is rottenneſs, 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. 
2, Having the form of a column. 

| 'Th' infuriate hill ſhoots forth the pillar'd flame. 

Thomſon. 

PrELED GARLICK, pil'd gà'r-Hk. n. /. 

1. One whoſe hair has fallen off by a diſeaſe. 

2. A ſneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 

PYLLIONy pll“-lyün. 2. / [from pilloꝛu.] 

1. A ſoft faddle ſet behind a horſeman for a 
woman to fit on. 72 
The horſe and pillion both were gone; 
Phyllis, it ſeems, was fled with John. 

. A pad; a pannel; a low faddle. _ 

' 1 thought that the manner had been Iriſh, as 


4 Milton. x 


alſo the furniture of his horſe, his ſhank pillion | 


without ſtirrups. | Spenſer.” 


PI 


N 


d the pillager * 


= BE 


3. The pad ofthe ſaddle that touches thehorſe. | 


* 


PI M 


'LLORY, plV-lor-F. = [pillori, Fr. pillo- 
rium, low Lat.] A frame erected on a 
pillar, and made with holes and moveable 
boards, through which the heads and hands 
of criminals are put. 3 
I have ſtood on the pillory for the geeſe he hath 
killed. _ | Sbaleſp. 
As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. Pope. 
The jeers of a theatre, the pillory, and the hi p- 
ping- poſt, are very near a kin. Watts on the Mind, 
An opera, like a pillory, may be ſaid 
To nail our ears down, but expoſe our head. 
Young, 
rg Fr. 


/ 


To P1'LLORY, plb- jùr-y. v. a. [pillorie 


from the noun.] To puniſh with the pil- | 


lory. 
To be burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more 
laſting reproach than to be ſcourged or confined, 
Government of the Tongue. 


PILLOW, pil/-16. 1. /. (pyle, Sax. pulecue, 


Dut.] A bag of down or feathers laid un- 


der the head to ſleep on, 
Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their 
heads. | Shakeſp. 
One turf ſhall ſerve as pillozv for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two boſoms, and one troth. 
| 1 Shateſp. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his 
goods and houfhold ſtuff were ſet forth to ſale; a 
ſtranger would needs buy a pow there, ſaying, 
this Zillow ſure is good to. ſleep on, ſince he 
could fleep on it that owed fo many debts. Bacon. 
| Thy melted maid, 
Corrupted by thy lover's gold, 
His letter at thy pillozu laid. Donne. 
Their feathers ſerve to ſtuff our beds and p4loros, 
yielding us ſoft and warm lodging. Ray on Creation. 
o PrLLow, pll'-16. v.a. To reſt any thing 
on a pillow. 789 N 
When the ſun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, | 
Pillows his chin upon an orien: wave, 
The flocking ſhadows pale | 
n. /. The cover 


' Troop to th' infernal jail. 
c of a pillow. 


PILLOWBE ER, pll'-16-ber. 
Pi'LLOWCASE, pll'-I16-kis. 

When you put a clean fi//orvcaſe on your lady's 

pillow, faſten it well with pins. Swift. 
PiLo'siTY, pi-l0s'-8It-y. 1. /. [from piloſus, 
Lat.] Hairineſs. 

At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do 
then come on, as pilofity, more roughneſs in the 
ſkin. . Bacon. 

PILOT, pi'-lat. 2. /. [pilote, Fr. piloot, Dut.] 
He whoſe office is to ſteer the ſhip. 

When her keel ploughs hell, : 
And deck knocks heaven, then to manage her, 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot. Ben Jonſon. 

To death I with ſuch joy reſort, 2, 
As ſeamen from a tempeſt to their port; 

Yet to that port ourſelves we muſt not force, 


Milton. 


Before our f ilot, Nature, ſteers our courſe. Denham. 


What port can ſuch a ęilot find, 
Who in the night of fate muſt blindly ſteer? Dryd. 
Ihe Roman fleet, although built by ſhipwrights, 
and conducted by pilots without experience, defeated 
that of the Cart haginians. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To P1LoT, pV-ldt. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſteer; to direct in the courſe, 
P1'/LOTAGE, pt-lut-tidzh. 1. J. (pilotage, Fr. 
from pilot. AN | | 
1. Pilot's {ſkill ; knowledge of coafts. 
We muſt for ever abandon the Indies, and loſe 
all our knowledge and pilotage of that part of the 
world. | Hs | Raleigh, 
Ainfavorth. 
e moth or fly that 
| Ainſworth. 
J Upiment,. Fr.) A 


2. A pilot's hire. 
P1'LSER, pll“slr. u. J. Th 
runs into a flame. 
Pi EN TA, pl-men'-ta. 2 
kind of ſpice. 5 


PIN 


Pimenta, from its round figure 
whence it is brought, has been a blaue 
per, and from its mixt flavour of thc hoo ; 
maticks, it has obtained the name of all.. 
is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and 2 5 
cloves more than any other ſpice. Hill, ber- 
Piu, pimp”. ne. fe | pinge, Fr. Skinner.) Or, 
who provides gratifications for the luſt a 
others; a procurer ; a pander, 5 
Fo BER I'm wi ay by all 
s principal imp to the mightykin 
Lords keep > 5 to "= (hk ache 4 
So men of wit are but a kind : 
Of panders to a vicious mind; 
Who proper objects muſt provide 
To gratify their Juſt of pride, 99 
To Piu, plmp!. v. a from the noun.) 1 
provide gratifications for the luſt of others 
to pander ; to procure, 
But he's poſſeſt with a thouſand imps 
To work whoſe ends his madneſs Rb, Swift 


P1'MPERNEL, pim'-per-nel. u. /. pi 
Lat. pimprrnelle, Fr.) A © By” 


Pi myiNG, pimp'-Ing. adj. {pimple menſei 
| weak man, Dut.] Little; i « 
 prmping thing. fo Ry 
Pi'MPLE, plmp'l. . . [pompette, Fr.] A ſnl 
red poſtule. 
If Roſalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nior;. 
nilla is as unhappy in a pimple. Addiſon's Spebiatir, 
If e er thy gnome could ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face. Por, 
\- The riſing of a pimple in her face, the ſting o 
a gnat, will make her keep her room two or tire 
days. Lau. 
P1'MPLED, pimp'ld. adj. [from pimple.) Ha. 
ing red puſtules ; full of pimples : as, ti 
face is pimpled. | 


Pin, pin”. *. +. ſeſpingle, Fr. Hina, ſpinulg 
Lat. /pilla, Ital. rather "RT pie. Jon 
Lat. Hadore.] 

I. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and round 
head, uſed by women to faſten their cloaths, 

l' make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and 

ſwallow my ſword like a great pin, ere thou and 
J part. Shak 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his ſins, 
Be ſtopt in vials, or transfixt with fins, Pye. 

2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little value. 
Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 
In woven mail all armed warily, 

| And ſternly looks at him, who not a fir 

Does care for look of living creature's eye. Speer, 
His fetch is to flatter to get what he can; 

His purpoſe once gotten, a pia for thee than, 

. Tuſſcr. 
Tut, a in! this ſhall be anſwer d. er 
"Tis fooliſh to appeal to witneſs for proof, whe 

tis not a pin matter whether the fact be true d 
falſe. | L' Efiranze, 

3. Any thing driven to hold things together; 


1 


a peg ; a bolt. 
| With / irs of adamant 
And chains, they made all faſt. Milton Par. Ls. 
4 Any ſlender thing fixed in another bod). 
+ Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
7 Sticks in their numb'd and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of rofemary: 
Shaleſþ. 
Thheſe bullets hall reſt on the 7 ins; and there 
muſt be other ins to keep them. Milliu. 
5. That which locks the wheel to the axle; 
a linch pin. 8 | 
6. The central part. 
Romeo is dend, the very in of his heart cleft 
with the blind hauthoy's butſhaſt. Self 
7. Toe Pegs by which muſicians intend or fe- 
ax their ſtrings. 
3 1. A not 


- 


PIN : PV N PIN 


: 1 n . . Thou ſhalt be 7 hq ' | | 258 0 3 : N | 1 
. 4 po Z.% 4 * . teful 14. 22% was As · thick as honey-combs, each FR Pi'NCUSH1ON,. pln'-küsh-üän. 2. .. pin and 
OE ns 


pinch more ſtingin "uy ; : 
the pin of commending itſelf, and Than bees that made them. S cuſhion.) A ſmall bag ſtuffed with bran or 


; Shakeſp. Tempeſt, wool on which pins are ſtuck 
mightily upon L' Eftrange. He would pinch the children in the dark ſo hard . s . 
 deſpiſing the K the pee viſn 2 poor that he left the print in black and blue. Ar Bbufbnot. ne WO FU en in Nlks, were rt eee 


3 tity, that goes to a large fincyfojon, ſufficient to 
EE hy while the froward fit was upon her, 4. To preſs between hard bodies. 


: make her a gown and petticoat. Addiſon's Guard. BY 
to beg. i L Eff e 5. To gall; to fret. Thou art a retailer of phraſes, and doſt deal in 1 
A horny induration of the membranes © As they pinch one another by the diſpoſition, he remnants of remnants, like a maker of pincuſdions, 1% 
b the eye: Hanmer: Skinner ſeems likewiſe cries out, no more. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra, FR) | Congreve. 4 
to ſay the ſame. L ſhould rather 7 N 6. To gripe; to oppreſs; to ſtraiten. PiN Dust, pin -dust. n. J. [pin and duft.] 5 
inflammation, which cauſes a pain ike tha Want of room upon the earth's pinching a whole | Small particles of metal made by pointing = 
of a pointed body piercing the eye. | nation, begets the remedileſs war, vexing only pins. 5 . 4 
| Wiſh all eyes | ſome number of particulars, it draws on the ar- The little parts of induſt, when mingled with 575 
Blind with the pin and web. Shakeſp. bitrary. \ Raleigh's Eſſays. ſand, cannot, by their mingting, make it lighter. 1 
10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. She pinch'd her belly with her daughter's too, | 1 ies : .  Digoy. 158 
They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden, | PINE, pi'n. u. .. [pinus, Lat. pin, Fr.] | +I 
And made him ſtalk upon two r olling "ad . Cor bet. Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to ſave his The pine-tree hath amentaceous flowers, or kat- 4 5 
A noxious humour in a hawk's foot. pocket. : | Arbughnot, | kins, which are produced, at remote diſtances [4 
Lhe f | Ainſworth. 7, To diſtreſs ; to pain. | from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the ſeeds are if 
70 Pix, pin'. . a. [ from the noun. 5 Avoid the pinching cold and ſcorching heat. produced in ſquamous cones : to which ſhould be 1 
To faſten with pins. ; FT, Milton, added, that the leaves are longer than thoſe of bb: 
it a word or two more are added upon the chief Afford them ſhelter from the wintry winds; a fir- tree, and are produced by pairs out of each 1 
offenders, tis only a paper pinn d upon the breaſt. The ſharp year pinches, Thomſon's Autumn. ſheath. n : Miller . bh: 
N GE - Pope. | 8. To preſs; to drive to difficulties. | You may as well forbid the mountain. pines 1 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn d awry, The beaver, when he finds himſelf hard pinchᷣ'd, To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, : / 1 5 
Fer felt ſuch rage. Pope. bites em off, and leaving them to his purſuers, When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven. 4 
2. To faſten; to make faſt. ſaves himſelf. I Eftrange. | ER PE  Shakeſp. = 
Our gates, Rs When the reſpondent is pinched with a ſtrong Thus droops this Iofty pine, and hangs his ſprays; | 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with objection, and is at a loſs for an anſwer, the mo- Thus Eleanor spride dies in her younger days. Shak. | 
| ruſhes ; | | derator ſuggeſts ſome anſwer to the objection of | To_PINE, pin. v. a. [piman, Sax, Pijneny 
They'll open of themſelves. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. the opponent. Watts. Dut.] 3 : . 
3. To join 110 fix : to faſten. 55 9 10 try thoroughly to force out what is 1 To languiſh ; to wear away with any kind 
She lifted the princeſs from the earth, and ſo | contained within. of miſery. : | 
locks her in embracing, as if ſhe would pin her to This is the way to pinch the queſtion ; there- My hungry eyes, through greedy covetiſe, 
her heart. Sbaleſp. fore, let what will come of it, I will ſtand the teſt | With no contentment can themſelves ſuffice z 
If removing my conſideration from the impreſ- of your method. 5 Folker. But having, pine, and having not, complain. Spen/, 
ſion of the cubes to the cubes themſelves, I ſhall | | 


To PINCH, platsh'. . 1. I burn, I pine, I periſh, 


3 ein this one notion upon every one of them, and | : If I atchieve not this young modeſt girl, Shate/p. 
W e "vr e be og it to be really in them; it T. 8 8 a2 a Dakar 8 io 19.8 felt; to Since my young lady's going wh. France, he 
ST will fall out, that I allow exiſtence to other en- * 2:08, l be 35 a ; * 5 i 56 895 b fool hath much pined away. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
tities, which never had any. Digby of Bodies. | | 4 FOE MORO DEL Way Me WE 0 Xe © See, ſee the pining malady of France 
I've learn'd how far I'm to believe 1 1 7 1 | Glanville. | Behold the moſt unnat'ral wounds, 
Your þi»ning oaths upon your ſleeve. Hudibras. IRS | Which thou thyſelf haſt giv'n her woful breaſt. 
They help 0 cozen San e by chuſing to e - a _ _ to who ths NG, . | 7 8 . 
tin their faith on ſuch. expoſitors as explain the ſa- c erat pore Baden 1 ey 58 Ye ſhall not mourn, but pine away for your 
cred ſeripture, in favour of thoſe opinions that they „ Tof NW TE 5 ryden. iniquities. | Exebiel. 
beforchand have voted orthodox. Locke, | 2 7% PALS 5 5 3 bt ; RE The wicked with anxiety of mind 
It cannot be imagined, that ſo able a man ſhould | \_ "rio is that waxeth rich by his warineſs, and | Shall fine away; in ſighs conſume their breath. 
take ſo much pains to pin ſo cloſely on his friend 1 : ler 1 15 Ecelus. | Sandyc. 
. a ory which, if he himſelf thought incredible, 1 e poor that ſcarce have whertwithal to eat, f To me who with eternal famine pine, 
he could not but alſo think ridiculous, - Locle. ba of; mY and 8155 the ſinging boy a treat. Dryd. Alike is hell, or paradiſc, or heav'n. Milton. 
4. [Pindan, Sax-] To 67 up; 8 incloſe; ebounteous player outgave the þ . FParewel the year, which threaten'd fo 
to confine, as in pinfold. This written ; WES * | The faireſt light the world can ſhow ; 
like to pen. . pintsh', u. /. [pingon, Fr. from the Welcome abe whoſe ev'ry day, Ke 
If all this be willingly granted by us, which | Vil 1 3 5 Reſtoring what was ſnatch'd away 
are accuſed to pin the word of God in ſo narrow a I. A painful iqueeze witt the fingers. By pining ſickneſs from the fair, 
room, let the cauſe of the accuſcd be referred to It any ſtraggler from his rank be found, That matchleſs beauty does repair. Waller, 
the accuſer's conſcience. | Hooker, A pinch mult for the mortal fin compound, Dryden. | This night ſhall ſee the gaudy wreath decline, 
Pi'xnca$sE; pin'-kis, n. / [pin and caſe.] A | 7 5 PE a b. NN 4505 The roſes wither, and the lilies pine. Tickebe 
pincuſhion. - - Ainſworth, | M yy 3 * Stacking Tt beſo. Cymbeli _ | 2» To languiſh with defire. | 
Pinckxs, pln“-sürz. u. % [pincette, Fr.] * | 85 ply F . 3 inflict N . We may again 6 
1. An inſtrument by which nails are drawn, 3: 1 5 "3 5888775 15 f I 5 10 Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 
or any thing is griped, which requires to | 45 eee e $2 Fe if 0 1 1 Do faithful homage and receive free honours : 
be held hard. | PR 10 &; ; & We 8 No ws 7 All which we pine for. Shakeſþ. Macbeth, 
As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, | Nece * n PINES Ps akeſp. King Lear. | We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your miſtreſs mourn, 
Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 2 tarmes yas put. to fuck 8 annum o ned 


\ | k * | — 3 
winter, that he was forced to feed his family up- Unknowing that ſhe / in d for your return. Dryd. 


To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, Your new commander need not pine for action. 


e > on the main ſtock, TE I Efrange. 
" OO 2. 13-0000 corrupt jt... | 4+ Difficulty ; time of diſtreſs. * 


2 ; Philips, 
2. The Le Ed pe d beg N A good ſure friend is a better help at a pinch, 


To PINE, pi'n. v. a. 


: i 1. To wear out; to make to languiſh 
R | "SW than all the ſtratagems of a man's own wit. Bacon. ” | ar 8 

. e Doings Hay x Carve rt 948 The devil helps his ſervants for a ſeaſon; but | where ſhivering cots and fickneſs i AN th 
" 75 Raft _ tsh/ Y 7 r en. when they come once to a pinch, he leaves em in 9 80 Pe 85 = 
ſe 1. To faut n * fe 1 * is ith | the Bra | L"Efirange. Look rather on my pale cheek $in'g: aleſp- 
1 oo queeze between the fingers, or with | The commentatars never fail him at a pinch, | here view your and pen th pw \ PIPER 
; © teeth, 3 | and muſt excuſe him, Dryden. A fair face 3 3 8 ' mu SY OW” 
e ere, e eee ras, a. gen e ara vein = Grew, 

The maid * Wat e e 0 with kim. S. In all the ſenſes except the firſt, it is uſed | Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain, Dryg. 
| . | | Shakeſp. only in low language, Thus tender Spencer liv'd, with mean repaſt 
p 2. To hold hard with an inſtrument. P1'NCHFIST, pintsh'-flst. Content, depreſs'd with penury, and pin'd 
f 1. 0 ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or | P1 NCHPENNY, e .J. In foreign realm: yet not debas d his verſe, Philipe, 

mm; | 


* w 
SST 


. (pinch, ft, and penny.] A miſer, Ainſworth. 2. Lo grieve for; to bemoan in ſilenee. 


Vor, II. No IX. Abaſh'd 


PIN 
Abaſh'd che devil ſtood, | 
Virtue in her hape how lovely, ſaw; and ind 
His loſs. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
P1/x2APPLE, phn-Apl. 2. /. The Anana, named 


for its reſemblance to the cone of pines. 
The pineapple hath a flower conſiſting of one 


leaf, divided into three parts, and is funnel-ſhaped; | 


the embryos are produced in the tubereles: theſe 
become a fleſhy fruit full of juice : the ſeeds, 


which are lodged in the tubercles, are very ſmall 
and almoſt kidney-ſhaped, Miller. 
Try if any words can give the taſte of a pine- 
nn and make one have the true idea of its re- 
uh... Locke. 
If a child were kept where he never ſaw but 
black and white, he would have no more ideas 
of ſcarlet, than he that never taſted a pineapple, 
has of that particular reliſh. Locke. 
Pix REAL, pin-nyal; adj. [pincale, Fr.] Re- 
ſembling a pineapple. An epithet given 
by Des Cartes, from the form, to the gland 
which he imagined the ſeat of the ſoul. 
Courtiers and ſpaniels exactly reſemble one ano- 
ther in the pineal gland.  Arbuthnot and Pope. 
P1/NFEATHERED, plin/-feth-trd. adj. 2 and 
feather.) Not fledged ; having the feathers 
yet only beginning to ſhoot. _ 

Me ſee ſome raw pinfeatber d thing | 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing; 
Who for falſe quantities was whipt at ſchool. 

ö . Dryden. 

P1'x FOLD, pin“ feld. u. /. [pmvan, Sax. to ſhut 
up, and /o/4.] A place in which beafts are 
confined. Ys 

The Irifh never come to thoſe raths but armed; 

which the Engliſh nothing ſuſpecting, are taken at 
an advantage, like ſhgep in the pinfold. Spenſer. 
I care not for thee. * ; | 
Alf T had thee in Lipſbury pinfold, I would 
make thee care for me. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Confin'd and peſter'd in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being. Milton. 
Oaths were not purpos'd more than law 
To keep the good and juſt in awe, | 
But to confine the bad and finful, 8 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold, Hudibrat. 
 PrYxGLE, ping I. . /. A ſmall cloſe ; an in- 
J Ainſworth, 
PiN Mox Ex, pin! mün- ny. u 7 (gin and money. 
Money allowed to a wife 
expences without account. | 
The woman muſt find out ſomething elſe to 


mortgage, when her 28 is gone. Aduiſon. 
PrxGV1D, ping -gwid. ad — HAR Lat} | 


Fat; unctuous. Little uſed. 
Some clays are more pinguid, and other more 
Qippery; yet all are very tenacious of water on the 
ſurkace. 5 : Mortimer. 
PiNHOLE, pln“-höl. 2. /. [pin and hole. ] A ſmall 
hole, ſuch as is made by the perforation of 


. e "I 
The breaſt at firſt broke in a ſmall pinhole. Wiſem. 
_ Pi'x10nN, pln'-yun. n. /. [pignon, Fr.) 


7 


1. The joint of the wing remoteſt from the | 


2. Shakeſpeare ſeems to uſe it for a feather or 
quill of the wing. | | 
le is pluckt, when hither 
He ſends. ſo poor a pinion of his wing. 
3. Wing. lp 1 | 4 Ks: 2 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
I be flitting 
The God, who mounts the winged winds, 
Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, - * 


That high through fields of air his flight ſuſtain. | 
4 r of n : "Pope. | 
Though fear ſhould lend him pinion like the | 


will ſig hin from behind. 3.4% 
4. The toath of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering | 


wind, 


| Yet ſwifter fate 


3 


or her private | 


1 


N 


| 


2 


N 


| 


Sbakeſp. | 


Kkies, like flying purſuivant. Spenſer. | 


PIN 


$. Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainſworth, 


To P1'x10N, pin'-yun. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To bind the wings. 

Whereas they have ſacrificed to themſelves, they 
become ſacrifices to the inconſtancy of fortune, 
whoſe wings they thought by their ſelf-wiſdom 
to have pinioned, Bacon, 


2. To confine by binding the wings ; to maim 
by cutting off the firſt joint of the wing. 
3. To bind the arm to the body. 
A ſecond ſpear ſent with equal force, 

His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft 
His uſe of both, and pinion d down his left. Dryden. 
4. $0 confine by binding the elbows to th 
ſides. . 
 Swarming at his back the country cry'd, 

And ſeiz d and pinion d brought to court the knight. 


Dryden. 
5. To ſhackle ; to bind. _ 
Know, that I will not wait pinjon'd at your 
maſter's court ; rather-make my country's high 
Pyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
\ You are not to go looſe any longer, you muſt 
be pinion'd. | "Shakeſp. 
O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free foul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is finion'd with mortality, 
As an entangled, hamper'd thing. 
In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boaſts of liberty; 
He's pinion'd up by formal rules of ſtate. Norris. 
6. To bind to, This is not proper. 
So by each bard an alderman ſhall fit, 
A heavy lord ſhall hang at ev'ry wit; | 
And while on fame's triumphant car they ride, 
Some ſlave of mine be pinion'd to their fide. Pope. 
Pinx, pink“. 2. /. [pince, Fr. from pink, Dut. 
an eye; whence the French word æillit; 
caryophillum, Lat.] Fe 
1. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower 
kind, EO 
In May and June come pints of all forts; 
eſpecially the bluſh pin. Bacon's, Eſſays. 
2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye : as, pink- 
eyed. | | 
Tome, thou monarch of che vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with piz4 eyne, 
ln thy vats our cares be drown' d. 


Herbert. 


not whether from the flower or the eye, or 
a corruption of pinacle. | 
I am the very fin4 of courteſy. Sbaleſp. 
Then let Criſpino, who was ne'er refus' d 
The juſtice yet of being well abus d. 
With patience wait; and be content to reign. 
The 7:24 of puppies in ſome future ſtrain. Young. 
4. A colour uſed by painters. _ | 
Piak is very ſuſceptible of the other colours by 
the mixture; if you mix brown-red with it, you 


will make it a very earthy colour. Dryden's Dufreſ.. 


5. [Pinque, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow- 
This int is one of Cupid's 


carriers; . $4 
_ Give fire, the is my prize. Shak, Merry 
6. A fiſh. The minow. 


W, as | 
Ainſavorth. 


To Pinx, pink“. v. a. [from pink, Dut. an 


eye.] To work in eyelet holes; to pierce 

in ſmall hale s.. | 
A baberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit rail'd upon 
me, till her N porringer fell off her head, Shat. 
The ſea-hedgehog is incloſed in a round ſhell, 


the\nqun.] To wink with the eyes. 
A hungry fox lay winking ng and pinking, as if he 


4 F 


» 
. 


| had ſore eyes. : 


2 Eftrange, 


* 


Shakeſp. | 
3. Any thing ſupremely excellent. I know 


ſterned ſhip. _ Vet 


© handſomely wrought and pia d. Carew. 
Happy the climate, where the beau | 
Mears the ſame ſuit for uſe and ſhow ; 
And at a ſmall expence your wife 
If once well pin d, is cloath'd for life, Prior. 


* 


Pr/nMARER, pln'-mäk- ür. », 
male.] He who makes pins. 
Pix NACE, plin'-nts, . J. 1 innaſſe, Fr. 31s | 
A boat hel, 


The winged pinnace ſhot along the ſca. 
 PrnNNACLE, plin'-nEkl. 2. / pinnacle, Fr. 


1. A turret or elevation above 


The gilded Pinnacles of fate. 
PrNNER, pin'-nur. . /. [from pinna, or 


A worthy pioneer. 


_ think good; 


. 


PIN 
J. Um 1d 


nacia, Ital. pinaga, Span. 


5 ; long. 
ing to a ſhip of war. It ſeems f. 8 
have fignified rather a ſmall fioop er bo 


attending a larger ſhip. 
Whilſt our pinnace anchors in the downs 
Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the (414 5; 
For fear of the Turks great flect, he Rar, 
night in a ſmall finnace to Rhodes. X,,y,,, Hit 
He cut down wood, and made 3 
entered the South- ſea. 


| He 
I ſent a pinnace or poſt of advice, 4: 


39 
to make 2 


diſcovery of the coaſt, before 1 adventured 17 


eater ſhip. | | 
os : Thus to ballaſt love, 1 
I faw I had love's pinnace overfraught. H 
I diſcharged a bark, taken by one of my as 
naces, coming from cape Blanch. Raleigb : Anal 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. Mil 

Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, - 


P ore. 


pinna, Lat.] | 
the reſt of the 

building. 
My letting ſome men go up to the pinnacle of 
the temple, was a temptation to them to caſt ms 
down headlong. King Charls, 
He who deſires only heaven, laughs at tha 
enchantment, which engages men to climb a to. 
tering pinnacle, where the ſtanding is uncaſy, and 
the fall deadly. | Decay of Pitt, 
He took up ſhip-money where Noy left it, and, 


| being a judge, carried it up to that Pinnacle, from 


whence he almoſt broke his neck. 
Some metropolis 
With gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd. Milla. 


5 Clarman, 


2. A high ſpiring point. 


The flipp'sy tops of human ſtate, 
Coruly, 


"*pinion.] 


1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe, 


Her goodly countenance I've ſeen, 


Set off with kerchief ſtarch'd, and pinners clean. 


. | Gay, 
An antiquary will ſcorn to mention a inner or 


_ a night-rail, but will talk on the vitta. Addn, 
2. A pinmaker. 


Pix Nock, pin-nük. n. /. (curruca.] The 


Ainſwortb. 


tom: tit. | Ainſworth, 


PixT, pint. 2. /. [pint, Sax. pinte, Fr. pinto, 


low Lat.] Half a quart ; in medicine, twelve 
ounces ; a liquid meaſure. ; 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till! 


crack half a pint with you at my own charges. D 
Pi'nULEs, pi-nülz. z. /. In aſtronomy, 


the 
ſights of an aſtrolabe. 2 


P1ONE'ER, pi-G-né'r. n. /. ¶pianier, from jim, 


obſolete French: pien, according to Seal. 
ger, comes from peo for pedito a foot ſoldier 
who was formerly employed in digging for 
the army, A pioneer is in Dutch, ſpageniſ, 
from page a ſpade ; whence Junius ima: 
gines that the French borrowed pager 
which was afterwards called pioncer.] One 
whoſe buſineſs is to level the road, throw 
up works, or fink mines in military opere 
tions. 5 
Well faid, old mole, can'ſt work i“ th ground 


ſo faſt ? 
; Shaleſp. Hanld. 
try new experiments, ſuch as themſelves 


theſe we call pioneers or miners, Bac 
l _ His pioneers Re 
Even thepaths, and make the highways plain. ui 
f Of labouring pioneers f 
A multitude with ſpades and axes arm d, PLE 
To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fil. The 


Three 


* Pinnace, ad | 
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un- 4 
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11 . Spenſer. 
F OUT; pł-ün-J. u. fe [hpæonia, Lab A 


See PEONY. . 
[pius, Lat. pieux, Fr.) 
owed by ereat 


urge flower. N 
probs, pi- ds. ad. 
1. Careful of the duties 
= beings to God; £0 
is due to ſacred things. 
Pious awe that fear d to 
| Learn n 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
1 io ſorrow. Nag | 
= . that of the duties of near relation. 
| As he ; 
„ 
and well rules his people, 
e TDaylar : Rule 
Where was the martial brother's pious care ? 


; led a juſt father, 
wg rg ſo that prince, who 
is religious. 


cCondemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſnoretotread. Pope. | 
3 3. Practiſed under the appearance of religion. 


ſpightfulneſs with any 


i tif 
1 frauds have 


ſiniſter thoughts of all whom picus 
= ſeduced. 
BZ ProvsLy, pf-üs-IF. 
a2 pious manner; 
regard as,is due to 
The prime act and e La, 
hope is, to ſet induſtriouſſy and Piouſy to the 
performance of that condition, on which the pro- 
miſe is made. 15 Hammond. 
gee lion-hearted Richard, with his force : 
Drawn from the North, to Jury's hallow'd plains ; 
Pioufly valiant. 
This martial preſent pionſiy deſign'd, | 
The loyal city give their beſt lov'd king. Dryden. 
Let freedom never periſh in your hands ! 
WE But ie tranſmit it to your children. Addiſon. 
= Pie, pip“. 2. /. [pippe, Dut. pepie, Fr. deduced 
= by Sinner from pituita 5 but probably com- 
ing from pipio or pipilo, on account of the 
= complaining cry.) | | 
= 1A Jeflution with which fowls are troubled ; 
= ahorny pellicle that grows on the tip oftheir 
tongues. 
When murrain reigns in hogs or ſheep, 
And chickens languiſh of the pip. Hudibras, 


adv. (from pious.) In 


ſacred things. 


2. A ſpot on the cards, I know not from 
= what original, unleſs from pid painting; 
= inthe country, the pictured or court cards 
W - are called piFs. | 
Wen our women fill their imaginations with 
pips and counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born 
child, that was marked with the fave of clubs. 

5 1 Addiſon's Guardian 
= 7o Pir, pip“, v. a. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp 
= orcry as a bird. Fs | 


It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pi 
= andery in the egg, before the ſhell be broken. Boyle. 
= Pre, ptp. n. J. [pib, Welſh ; pipe, Sax. 

= 1. Any long hollow body; a tube. | 
b veins unfill'd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt | 
To give or to forgive; but when we've tuff d 
Thele pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood 
Wich wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls. Sal. 


Ide part of the pipe, 
will become 77 
2 0X 1 . 

lt has many ſprings breaking out of the ſides 
of the hills, and vaſt den tes of wood to make 
fipes ot... „ 

Au animal, the nearer it is to its original, the 
au pipes it hath, and as it adyanceth in age, 
- 5 fewer. © Arbuibnot. 


tobacco is drawn into 


- 
a 


- Wilkins. 


BE mouth. 


- godly; religious ; ſuch as 
have offended. Milton. | 
Milton. 


that educates | 


of Living Holy. 


religiouſly ; with ſuch 
evidence of the chriſtian ' 


Philips. 


1 


tube of clay through which the fume of 


| 


| 


A ſpiteful vexatious gipſy died of the pip. L' Er. | 


| 


n. f. Works - * 


King Charles. | | 


which was lowermoſt, | 
that water aſcends by 


PIP 
Fry the taking of fumes by piper, as in tobacco 


and other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon. 
His ancient pie in ſable dy d, 

And half unſmoak'd lay by his ſide, Swift. 
My huſband's a ſo:, 

With his pipe and his pot, Swift, 


3. An inſtrument of wind muſick. 

I have known, when there was no muſick 
with him but the drum and the fife, and now 
bad he rather hear the taber and the pips. Shak. 

The ſolemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton. 

Then the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural Pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Roſcommon. 

There is no reaſon, why the ſound of a pipe 
ſhould leave traces in their brains. Locke, 


4. The organs of voice and reſpiration ; as, 


the wind- pipe. 
The exerciſe of ſinging openeth the breaſt and 
Pipes. Peacham, 


5. The key or ſound of the voice. 
My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
6. An office of the exchequer. 
That office of her majeſty's exchequer, we, by 
a metaphor, call the pipe, becauſe the whole receipt 
is finally conveyed anto it by the means of divers 
ſmall pipes or quills, as water into a ciſtern. Bacon. 
7. [Peep, Dut. pipe, Fr.] A liquid meaſure 
containing two hogſheads. : 


I'll make him dance. Shak. Merry Wives of W indf. 
To PiPE, pi'p. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To play on the pipe. ; 
. Merry Michael the Corniſh poet piped thus upon 
his oaten pipe for merry England. Camden. 
We have piped unto you, and you have not 


danced, | Matthew. 
In ſinging, as in pi ing, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, | 


And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 
Come dancing to me. 
To have a ſhrill ſound. 
| His big manly voice, : 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
P1'PER, p!-pur. n. /. [from pipe.] One who 


plays on the pipe. | | 
Pipers and trumpeters ſhall be heard no more 
: Revelatigns. 


in thee. | | 
Pi/PETREE, pt privy. n. ſ. The lilac tree. 
n {from pipe.] This 


Swift. 


2. 


Pi' pix, pip-ing. adj. 
word 1s only uſed in low language. 
1. Weak; fceble; fickly: from the weak 

voice of the ſick. 5 

I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
. Have no delight to paſs away the time, 

Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun. Shakeſp. 
2. Hot; boiling : from the ſound of any thing 
that boils. 

Pi RIx, pip-kin. 2. /. [diminutive of pipe, 
alarge veſſel.] A ſmall earthen boiler, 
A piptin there like Homer's tripod walks, Pape. 
Some officer might give conſent = 
Io a large cover d piplin in his tent. King. 
Pi'prix, plp'-pin. 2. / [ puppngbe, Dut. 
Skinner. A ſharp apple. | 
Pippins take their name from the {mall ſpots or 
Pips that uſually appear on the ſides of them ; ſome 
are called ſtone pippins from their obdurateneſs ; 
ſome Kentiſh pippins, becauſe they agree well 
with that ſoil; others French pippizs, having their 
original from France, which is the beſt bearer of 
any of theſe pippins; the Holland pippin and the 


diſtinguiſhed by the names of grey and white 
Zippins are of equal goodneſs: they ate generally 
a very pleaſant fruit and of good juice, but ſlender 
bearers. Mortimer: Huſtandry. 

You ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, 


we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own graffing. 


I think 1 ſhall drink in pipe wine with Falſtaff; | 


| 


| 


| 


/ ruſſet Pippin, from its ruſſet hue; buz-ſuch as are 


5 


bitterneſs, 


PAN 


N 


„ 


Entertain yourſelf with a p;ppin roaſted. Harveys 
The pippin-woman, I look upon as fabulous. 


| * Addiſon - 
His foaming tnſks let ſome large pippin grace, 


Or midſt thoſe thuad'ring ſpears an orange place. 
King, 
This pippin ſhall another trial make; of 
See from the core two kernels brown 1 take. Gay. 
PrqvanT, pe'-kent. adj. {piguant, Fr.] 

1. Pricking ; piercing; ſtimulating to the 
taſte. | | | 

There are vaſt mountains of a tranſparent rock 
extremely ſolid, and as piguant to the tongue as 
ſalt. | | Addifen on Italy. 

2. Sharp; tart; pungent ; ſevere. 

| Some think their wits aſleep, except they dart 
out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the quick; 
that is a vein'that would -be bridled; and men 
ought to find the difference between ſaltneſs and 

Bacon EHayr. 

Men make their railleries as piguan as they can 

to woung the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 

,» p&-kEn-sF. u. ſ. [from piquant.] 

Sharpneſs ; tartneſs. 333 

PrQUANTLY, pE-keEnt-lF.: adv. [from pi- 
quant.) Sharply ; tartly. | | 

A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the 
laſting memory of having been piquantly, though 
wittily taunted. : 3% Locke. 

PIQUE, pe k. ». ſ. [pique, Fr.] | 

1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty male- 
volence. | - 

He had never any the leaſt pique, difference or 
jealouſy with the king his father. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Men take up piques and diſpleafures at others, 
and then every opinion of the diſliked perſon muſt 
partake of his fate, Decay of Piety. 

Out of a perſonal #ique to thoſe in ſervice, he 
ſtands as a locker on, when the government is at- 
tacked. 4 | Addiſon, 

2. A ſtrong paſſion, 0 | 

Though he have the pique, and long, 
"Tis ſtill for ſomething in the wrong; 
As women long, when they're with child, 
For things extravagant and wild. Hudilras. 

3. Point; nicety ; punctilio. 

Add long preſeription of eſtabliſh'd laws, 
And #ique of honour to maintain a cauſe, . - 
And ſhame of change. | Dryden. 

To PiqQue, p&k, v. a. [piguer, Fr.] | 

1. To touch with envy or virulency; to put 

into fret; to kindle to emulation. b 

Pigu d by Protogenes's fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came, 
To ſee a rival and a friend, 
Prepar*d to cenſure or commend. 

2. To offend ; to irritate. . 

Why pique all mortals, that affect a name? 

A fool to pleaſure, yet a ſlave to fame! Hope. 

The lady was piqued by her indifference, and 
began to mention going away. Female Quixote. 

3. [With the reciprocal pronoun] To value; 
to fix reputation as on a point, ¶ e piguer, 

Children, having made it eaſy to part with what 
they have, may pique themſelves in being kind. Locke. 

Men apply themſelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and which are called the learned, languages; 
and pique tbemſelves upon their ſkill in them: Locle. 

To PiQUEE'R, pik-ke'r. v. a. See PiekEER. 

P1QUEE/RER, plk-ker- dr. . . A robber; 

ga plunderer. Rather picheerer, © 

When the guardian profeſſed to engage in fac- 
tion, the word was gi ruar 
would ſoon be ſeconded by ſome other Picqueerer 
from the ſame camp. Sti. 


Pioneer, pf-ker. . /. [picquet, Fr.] A game 


Prior. 


at cards. L | 
She commonly went up at ten, 
1 pw was in the Way. pf 


Inſtead of entertaining themſelves at ombre or 


Piguet, they would wreſdie and pitch the bar. Gietz. 
Vu 2 | 25 PrRACY, 


— 


en, that the ee 
if 


0 


P1S 


BY RACY, P-. n. J. [mugdlla 3 piratica, ö 


Lat. piraterie, Fr. from pirate. The act or 
rac ice of robbing on the ſea. 
Our gallants, in their freſh gale of fortune, be- 
gan to ſkum the ſeas with their piracies. Cas. 
Now ſhall the ocean, as thy Thames, be free 
From both thoſe fates of ſtorms and piracy. Waller. 
Fame ſwifter than your winged navy flies, 
Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe, ' Waller. 
His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
bours was their piracies; though he practiſed the 
_ ſame trade, Arbuthnot, 
PIRATE, pt” ret. NR. .J. [magalne ; , 9 Lat. 
irate, Fr.] 
1. „ 
Pirates all nations are to proſecute, not ſo much 


in the right of their own fears, as upon the band 


of human ſociety. 

Relate, if buſineſs or the thirſt of gain 
Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main, 
Where ſavage. pirates ſeek through ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. -Pope. 

2. Any robber; particularly a bookſeller who 
ſeizes the copies of other men, 

20 PrrarTe, pi-ret. v. u. (from. the noun.] 
To rob by ſea, | 

When they were a little got out of their former 
condition, they 8 0 at land and pirated by ſea. 

___ Arbuthnot, 
To pr RATE, pt-rit. v. a. [pirater; Fr.] To 
take by robbery. 

Ther advertiſed, they would. pirate his edition. 

Pope. 
P1RA'TICAL, pt-rit'-t}-kU1: adj, [ piraticus, | 
Lat. from pirate.] 
1. Predatory ; robbing ; : _confiſtivg in rob- 
bery. 
1 gotten together ſhips and barks, rell to 


Bacon. 


a kind of Piratical trade, robbing, ſpoiling, and 


taking priſoners the ſhips of all nations. Bacon. 
2. Practiſing robbery. ; 
The errours of the preſs were mukiplied by 

þiratital printers; to not one of whom 1 ever. 


— 


gave any other n than that 85 not 


Preſecuting them. Dope. 
P1SCA'TION, pis-kà -shün. u af. [Mikatio, Lat. 
The act or practice of. fiſhing. 


There are four books of cynegeticks, or vena- 


tion; five of halieuticks, or pi/cation, commented 
| by Ritterhuſius. -. Brown, 
© Pi'sCaRy,. pis-ki-ry.. 1. J. A privilege of 
\ fiſhing. Dict. 
\PrscarorT, ply-kb-thr-F. adj. L. iſeatorius, | 
Lat.) Relating to fiſnes. 
On this monument is repreſented, in ! 
8 among the ſatyrs, to ſhew that this poet 
was the inventor. of piſcatory eclogues. Adliſon. 
piser VOROUS, pls-siv-O-rüs. adj. [piſets. and 
oy Fiſheating; living on fiſh. 
irds that are not carnivorous, the meat is 
RS town into the, crop or into a kind of ante- 
ſtomach, obſerved in iſciuorous birds, where it is 
' moiſtened and mollified by ſome proper juice. Ray. 


Pian; plsh'. interj. A contemptuous exclama- | 


tion. This is ſometimes ſpoken and written 
Z2/haw. I know not their etymology, and 
imagine them formed by chance. | 
There was never yet-philoſopher | .- 
That could endure the toothach patiently; 
. However they have writ the ſtile of Gods, 


And made a piſb at chance or ſufferance. Shakeſp. #* 


She frowned and cried 2%, when I ſaid a thing 
that 1 ſtole. Spectator. 


s Pisu, plsb', . 1. 1. (from. the interjeaion J 5 


To expreſs contempt.. - -. 
He turned over your 3 ſhook his head. 
. and 5d at ever) line of it. Dope. 
P1'$MIRE, pls mir. 4. . [mypas Sax. Piſmiere, | 
Dut.] An aut; an emmet. 1 
His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, Fi 


| 0 0 


8 


4 


Once poſle 


1 


PI 
\Prejudicia to brake are piſmires, cxterpiltnks; and 


mice. 
To PISS, pls' D. Rs [pifer,. Fr, pifen, Dut. ] 
To make water. 
I charge the pi/ingconduit run nothing but claret. 
. Shakeſp. 
One afs piſſes, the reſt oi piſs for company. L Eher. 
eſs'd of what with care you ſave, 
The wanton boys would pit upon your grave. Dryd. | 
Piss, pls“. 2. /. {from the verb.] Urine ; ani- 
mal water. 
My ſpleen is at the little rogues, it would Vex 
one more to be knocked on the head with a i- 
pot-than a thunder bolt. Pope. 


P!SSABED, pls -A- bed. n. /. A yellow flower 
growing in the graſs. © 
P1's$BURNT), pls'-barnt. adj. Stained with 
urine. 
PisT&Cn10, pls- t -shd. . , (piftache, Fr. 
piſtacehi, Ital. Pi iftachia, Lat.] 
The pi/achio is of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends, about half an inch in length; the kernel 
is of a green colour and a ſoft and unctuous ſub- 
ſtance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a 
pleaſant taſte: 5 iftachios were known to the an- 
cients, and the Arabians call them peftuch and 
feſtuch, and we ſometimes feftich nuts. Fill. 
« Piflachios, ſo they be good, and not muſty, joined 
with almonds, are an excellent nouriſher. Bacon. 
PISTE, pest'. n. /. [Fr.] The track or 
tread a horſeman makes upon the ground 
he goes over. 


lum, Lat.] The a& of pounding in a mortar, 
The beſt diamonds we have are comminuble, 
and ſo far from breaking hammers, that they ſub- 
mit_ unto piſtallation, and reſiſt not an ordinary 
peſtle. - Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
Pr1'sToL, pls'-thl. 2. / [ P. Nole, piſtolet, Fr.] 
. A ſmall handgun. 
Three watch the door with piſtals, that none 
ſhould iſſue out. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The whole body of the horſe paſſed within pifol- 
- ſhot of the cottage. - Clarendon, 
Quickſilver diſcharged from a : ihn will hardly 
| pierce through a parchment. Brown's YVulgar Err. 
A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of 
the eye, of the bigneſs of a-pifol-bullet. Wiſeman. 
How Verres is leſs qualify'd to ſteal, 
With ſword and Piſtel, than with wax and ſeal, 
Young, 
To P1'sTOL, pls'-tal. v. a. * Moler, Fr.] To 
ſhoot with a pt: 
P1STO'LE, pls-t& I. u. /. [pi/ftole, Fr.] A coin 


* 


value. 
I ſhall diſburden him of many hundred pi/oles, 
to make him lighter for the journey. Dryden. 
Pr'sTOLET, pls-t6-16t. n. J. [diminutive of 
piſtol.] A little piſtol. _ 
Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps, unfibd piftolets, 
That, more than cannon-ſhot, avails or lets. Donne, 


moveable part in ſeveral machines; as in 

pumps and ſyringes, whereby the ſuction 
or attraction is cauſed; an embolus. | 
PIT, plt'. =. / [pir, Sax. ] | | 
1. A hole in the ground. 
Tumble me into ſome loathſome Sie; 14 
"Where never man's eye may gen my body. 

| S!baleſp. 

oOiur enemies have beat us to the pit; 
It is more worthy to lea ap in ourſelves, 

Than tarry till they puſh us. Shakeſp. Fulius Czfar. 
- Pits upon the ſea-ſhore turn into freſh water, 

by percolation of the ſalt through the ſand ; but 
+ in ſome places of Africa, che water in ſuch pits 


$3454 


| Nest mei th! morning, 


Mortimer, | 


PisTILLA'T1ON, pls-tll- 1R'-sban. 2. . Lpiſtil- 


rr 
Into what pit thou ſeeſt 
From what height fallen. 
3. The grave. Mie, 
O Lord, think no ſcorn of me, left I be: 
like them that go down into the pit, Pf Affe 
44 The area on which cocks fight, wh 8 
the phraſe, to fly the pit. Ns 
Make him glad, at leaſt, to quit 
His victory, and fly the pit. Hulil 
They managed the diſpute as fiercely az ” 
game-cocks in the pit. Locke un Edda 


DES cons 
2. A light quick ſtep. 


of many countries and many degrees of | 


 PiSTON, pls -tün. u. J. [pifton, Fr.] The | 


Ihe lower we Jet down their 


4. State with reſpect to lowneſs or height. 


will become brackiſh again. 1 Balkon. 
2. Abyſs; ; Profundity. 1 
Set you gone, 25 k | 
And from the pit of Acheron NET.» 
a Mach. 1 


1 


5. The middle part of the theatre. 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the i, 
And in their folly ſhew the writer's wit, las 
Now luck for us, and a kind hearty bit; 
For he who pleaſes, never fails of wit. Drgda, 
6. | Pis, pets, old Fr. from pettus, Lat ] 5 
hollow of the body: : As, the pit of the 
ſtomach ; the arm pit. 
A dint made by the finger. 


| b. A mark made by a diſeaſe. 


To Pir, pft“. v. a 
1. To preſs into hollows. 

An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is charzQeri;4 
by the ſhining and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, which 
gives way to the leaſt impreſſion, and remains pte 
for ſome time. Harz 

2. To mark with ſmall hollows, as by the 
ſmall pox. 
P1'TAPAT, pit-a-pat. . / * from 
pas à pas, or patte patte, Fr.] 
1. A flutter; a palpitation. 
A lion meets him, and the fox's heart went . 


2 E ange, 


Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through 
the dark alley: no, tis the ſon of a mare that' 
broken looſe, and munching upon the melons. )). 


PITCH, pitsh", 1. J. [pic, Sax. pix, Lat.) 

. The reſin of the pine extracted by fire and 

inſpillated. 

They that touch pitch will be deſiled. Prove, 

A rainy vapour 

Comes on as blacke as pitch. Chajmas, 
Of air and water mixed together, and con- 

ſumed with fire, is made a black colour; in 

charcoal, oil, pitch, and links. eee 

A veſſel fmear d round with pitch, Mita. 


2. [From pics, Fr. Skinner.) Any degree d 
elevation or height. 
Lovely concord and moſt ſacred peace 
Doth nouriſh virtue, and faſt friendſhip breeds, 
Weak ſhe makes ſtrong, and ſtrong things does 
increaſe, | 
Till it the pitch of higheſt praiſe exceeds. Ser. 
How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Shak, 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 
And mount her itch," Sbalgſp. Titus Anarmii 
Between two hawks which flies the higher pitt, 
have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow judgment. Sc 
bat greate worke, unleſſe the ſeede of Jore, 
The deathleſſe muſes, undertake, maintaines3fit 
7 above | 
| All mortall powers. 
Down they fell, | 
Driy' n headlong from the ch of heay'n, donn 
Into this deep. Milton s Paradi/: Ly 
Others erpectation was raiſed to a higher pid 
than eu it would, 8 Hannu 
Cannons t the hi itches, 
5 1 * Hulu. 
Aleibiades was one of the beſt orators of lis age, 
_ notwithſtanding he lived at a time when learning 
was at the higheſt pitch. . Add 
3- Higheft riſe. Not uſed. | 
A beauty waining, and diſtreſſed widow, 2 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoug gy 
To baſe declenfion and lcath'd bigamy- 8 


— 


Chapman, 


From this high pitch let us deſcend 


A lower Oy and ſpeak of things at band 


- 7 1 
5s 2 
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PIT 


By bor much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of ortune thou art fall'n. 
To lowelt pitch of abje tortr Milton,” 


ize; ſtature. p5 

N 1105 infernal nay er having _ 

is Y into the living well, 

„ his bend diſcolour'd breaſt 

Above his wonted pitch. Spenſer. 

e 3 7 e , | 
ET a ſpacious 10 itch, | 
i pe pane res e to contain it. Shak. 
It turn d itſelf to _—_y 3 | 

ike in perſon, garb, and pitch, p00, 
hart hard e tr which was which. Zudibr. 
- Faye: © . ; 

i jr edu Lees in battle, and ſubdue br” 
Nations, and bring home ſpoils, with infinite 
| Manſlaughter, ſhall be held the higheſt pitch 

Of human glory. 1 05 | on. 
Our reſident Tom 7 
From Venice is come, 13 | 
And hath left the ſtateſman behind him, 
Talks at the ſame pitcb, 
Is as wiſe, is as rich, 

And juſt where you left him, you find him. Den. 
Princes that fear d him, grieve; concern'd to ſee 
No fitch of glory from the grave is free. Waller. 

Evangelical innocence, ſuch as the goſpel accepts, 
though mingled with ſeveral infirmitiesanddefedts, 
yet amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we 
call ſincerity. ; South, 
When the ſun's heat is thus far advanced, 'tis but 

7 juſt come up to the pitch of another ſet of vege- 
tables, and but great enough to excite the terreſtrial 
particles, which are more ponderous. Woodward. 


To PITCH, pltsh'. v. a. preterite pitched, par- 
. ticiple pirched, anciently pigbt. See Piotr. 


* 


- [appiceiare Ital.] 
1. To fix; to plant. | ' 
On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. SH p. Troilus and Creſſida. 
'- Sharp ſtakes, pluckt out of hedges, LE he 
They pitched in the ground. Shatefp. Henry VI. 
+ © He counſelled him how to hunt his game, 
What dart to caſt, what net, what toile to pitch. 
458 8 88 988 Fairfax. 
- - Mahometes pitecbed his tents in a little meadow. 
- 5 | Knolles. 
When the victor 
Had conquer d Thebes, he pitch d upon the plain 
His mighty camp. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
- To Chaſſis pleaſing plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 
| y TS Ee oh Dryden, 
The trenches firſt they paſs'd, then took their way 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay. 
3 D). 
a. To order regularly. | | 
In ſetting down the form of common prayer, 
chere was no need to mention the learning of a fit, or 
the unfitneſs of an ignorant miniſter, more than 
that he, which deſcribeth the manner how to 
uch a field, ſhould ſpeak of moderation and ſo- 
- briety in diet. NE Hooker. 
One pitched battle would determine the fate of 
the Spaniſh continent. 
3. To throw headlong; to caſt forward. *© 
= Fhey ll not pitch me i th mire, 
Unlels he bid *em..  Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
They would wreſtle, and. pitab the bar for a 
| Ssßpectator. 


-- 
— 


whole afternoon. wr 
4. To ſmear with Pitch, [pico, Lat. from 
5 the noun.] Tb I 4 8 * , S. 
The "Trojans mount their ſhips, born on the 
25 waves, 3 Hh "A. > 8 
And the pitch'9 veſſels glide with eaſy force. Dryd. 
Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, 
. to preſerve them from the mortar.. f Moon. 
I piteb's over the con ver very thinly, by drop- 
1 Fog melted pitch upon it, and warming it to keep. 


Addiſan on be M,. ar. 


EF T 
copper wetted to make it ſpread evenly all over the | 
convex. t 

5. To darken. 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And piteb'd the lily tincture of her face. Shakeſp. | 

pk Soon he found | 
The welkin piteb'd with ſullen cloud, Addiſon. 
6. To pave. . Ainſeworth. 
To PITCH, pltsh'. v. . 9 
1. To light; to drop. N 
When the ſwarm is ſettled, take a branch of 
the tree whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive 
clean. 5 Mortimer. 
2. To fall headlong. 0 | 
The courſer o'er the pommel caſt the knight; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, | 
He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryd. 
3. To fix choice: with upon. 
We, think tis no great matter which, 
They're all alike, yet we ſhall pitch 
On one that fits our purpoſe. ; Hudibras, 
A free agent will pitch upon ſuch a part in his 


I pitched upon this conſideration, that parents 
owe their children, not only material ſubſiſtence, 
but much more ſpiritual contribution ts their mind. 


Digby on the Soul, | 


The covetous man was a good while at a ſtand; 
but he came however by degrees to pitch upon one 
thing after another. : ' [-L'Eftrange. 

Pitch upon the beſt courſg of life, and cuſtom 
will render it the moſt eaſy, Tillotſon. 

I tranſlated Chaucer, and amongſt the reſt pitched 
on the wife of Bath's tale. Dryden. 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 

They pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 1 Mac. 

\ P1/TCHER, pitsh-ür u. /. [p:icher, Fr.] 
1. An earthen veſſel; a water pot. 
With ſuddain fear her pitcher down ſhe threw, 
And fled away. Spenſer. 
- Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants; 
| Beſides old Gremio is hearkening. Sha feſp. 
: We read of kings, and gods, that kindly taok 


Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all 
baſe things; as earthen pitchers and a ſcullery. 
: Peacham on Drawing. 
_ Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 
Not if he drown himſelf. Dryden. 
2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground in 
which any thing is to be fixed. | 
To the hills poles muſt be ſet deep in the ground, 
with a ſquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer. 


Prreurokk, pltsh'-fark. z. /. [pitch and 


upon the waggon. 
An old lord in Leiceſterſhire amuſed himſelf 
with mending pitchforks and ſpades for his tenants 
tis. | Sꝛoift. 
PI TCHINESS, pltsh'-y-nls. u. /. [from pitchy.] 
Blackneſs ; darkneſs. ; 5 
P1'TCHY, pitsh'-y. adj. [from piteb.] 
I. Smeared with pitch. | 
Ihe planks, their pitcby cov'rings waſh'd away, 
Now yield; and now a yawning breach diſplay. 
5 Dryden. 
2. Having the Nee of pitch. 
Native petro 


3. Black; dark; diſmal. 8 
Night is fled, . | 
Whofe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. Shate/ſp. 
I will ſort a piichy day for thee. - Sbaleſp. 
Pitely and dark the night ſometimes appears, 

Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears; 

Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites, 
With ſtars unnumber d. ee Prior? 
1 pit -K&I. 7, /. [pit and coal.] Foffile 

COAL. r 5 | 

The beſt fuel is peat, the next, charcoal made of 


3 | pitch loſt, whilſt I ground it with the concave, 


* ; 13 


— 


_ 


Newton's Opticks. | 


choice, with knowledge certain. More s Divine Dial. | 


A pitcher fill'd with water from the brook. Carew. 


Fork.] A fork with which corn is thrown | - 


eum, found floating upon ſome | 
ſprings, is no other than this very pitchy ſubſtance, | 
drawn forth of the ſtrata by the water. Woodward. | 


Pier 


'Pi'TMAN, plit'-min. x. / [pit and man.] He 
that in ſawing timber works below in the 
| pit. ps | 
ſtuff, the topman at the top, and the pitman under 
him: the topman obſerving to guide the ſaw 
exactly, and the pitman drawing it with all his 
ſtrength perpendicularly down. Moon. 
Pi“rSs Aw, plt'-84. 7. /. [pit and /aw.] The 
large ſaw uſed by two men, of whom one is 
in the pit. . 

The pitſazv is not only uſed by thoſe workmen 
that ſaw timber and boards, but is alſo for ſmall 
matters uſed by joiners. f 

Pi“ TEOUs, pit-yùs. adj. [from pity.] 
1. Sorrowful; mournful; exciting pity. 

When they heard that piteous ſtrained voice, 
In haſte forſook their rural merriment. Spenſer. 

The moſt arch deed of piteovs maſſacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakeſp, 
Which when Deucalion with a piteovs look 
Beheld, he wept. _ | Dryden, 
2. Compaſhonate ; tender. X 

Ifk the ſeries of thy joys 
Permit one thought leſs cheerful to ariſe, 


Piteous transfer it to the mournful ſwain. Prior. 
She gave him, piteous of his caſe, 
A ſhaggy tap'ſtry. Pope's Dunciad. 


3. Wretched ; paltry ; pitiful, 
Piteous amends! - unleſs _ | 
Be meant our grand foe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
P1/TEOUSLY, pit/-yus-ly. adv. [from piteous.] 
In a piteous manner. 
I muſt talk of murthers, rapes, and maſſacres, 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd. Shakeyp. 


Pi'TEOUSNESS, plt-yuͤs-nIs. . /. from piteous. I 
Sorrowfulneſs; tenderneſs. . 


dug and covered, into which a paſſenger 
falls unexpected xe 2 

Poor bird! thoud'ſt never fear the net nor lime, 
The pit fall nor the gin. 
Thieves dig concealed: pit falls in his way. Sandys. 
Theſe hidden pitfalls were ſet thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of people fell 


PITH, plth'. ». /, Lpitte, Dut.] 


the midſt of the wood. 


ith finely taken forth, and not altogether, but 
ſome of it left, it will bear a fruit with little or no 
core. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, | 
To fith her marrow, and to ſap her blood. Dryden. 
2. Marrow. * 
As. doth the pitb, which leſt our bodies flack, 
Strings faſt the little bones of neck and back; 
So by the ſoul doth death ſtring heav'n and earth. 
| | | Donne. 
The vertebres are all perforated in the middle, 


” 


paſs along. Kay. 

3. Strength; force. Pith in Scotland is ſtill 

retained as denoting ſtrength, either cor- 

poreal or intellectual: as, that defies all 

your pitb. JJ 
Leave your England. 

Guarded with grandſires, babies, and old women, 


5 Shaleſp. 


4. Energy : cogency ; fulneſs of ſentiment; 


cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and ſtile. 
5. Weight; moment; principal part. 
TLlahat's my pith of bulineſs © © 
Twixt you and your poor brother. 
Enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And loſe the name of action. 


- 7 * 
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a 


fitcoal or cinders, © 


Mortimer's 0 
wb Ns | 


6. The quinteſſence; the chief part. 2 


With the pitſaw they enter the one end of the 


; Moxon. | 


Pr/TFALL, plt'-fAl. . , [pit and fall.] A pit 5 
Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Addiſon. 


1. The marrow of the plant ; the ſoft part in | 


If a cion, fit to be ſet in the ground, hath the 


with a large hole for the ſpinal marrow or pith to 


Or paſs d, or not arriv'd to pith and puiſſance. Shak, | 
Since theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pitb. 


© Shabeſp, 


Shakeſp, Hamlet. | 
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PIT 


The owner of a foul diſcaſe, 
'To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ev n on the pitb of life. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


P1'TH1LY, plith-il-y. adv. [from pithby.] With 


ſtrength ; with cogency ; with force. 
Pi/TH1NE85, pith'-y-nis, u. /. [from pithy.] 
Energy; ſtrength. X | 
No lefs deſerveth his wittineſs in deviſing, his 
_ , pithineſs in uttering, his complaint of love, ſo 
lovely, | Spenſer. 
P1i'THLESS, pith“-IHs. adj. [from pith.] 
1. Wanting pith; wanting ſtrength. - 
Weak ſhouidersover-born with burthening grief, 
And pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That drops his ſapleſs branches to the ground. Sha. 
2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 
PrTHV, pith'-F. adj. [from pith.] 


1. Conſiſting of pith ; abounding with pith. 


The pithy fibres brace and ſtitch together the 
ligneous in a plant. Grew's Ceſmol. 
The Heretordian plant that likes 


T' approach the quince, and th elder's pithy ftem. | 


RR. 
Philips. 
2. Strong ; forcible ; energetick. | 
Yet the with pizby words, and counſel ſad, 

Still ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke ; 
That at the laſt, ſuppreſſing fury mad, 


They *gan abſtain, © "Spenſer. 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
More pleaſant, pitby, and effectual, | 
Than hath been taught by any. Shaksſp. 
Many rare pithy ſaws concerning 
The worth of aftrologic learning. Hudibras. 


This pithy ſpeech prevail'd, and all agreed. Dryd. 
In all theſe, Goodman Fact was very ſhort, but 


pithy ; for he was a plain home-ſpun man. Addiſon, | 


Pi'TLABLE, plt-yàbl. adj. [pitoyable, Fr, from 
_  -pity.]] Deſerving pity. 


The pitiable perſons rehieved,are conſtantly under 


your eye. 5 ; | Atterbury, 
P1'TIABLENESS, pit'-yabl-nis. 2. /. [from 
pitiabie.] State of deſerving pity. | 
For the-p#4iableneſs of his ignorance and unwilled 
miſtake, ſo long as they laſted, his negle thereof 
may be excuſed +:d connived at. MKettlewell, 
 PrrrpuL, plt“ty-fül. adj. (pity and full.) 
. Melancholy; moving compaſſion. 
© Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death, 
have been for their good's ſake caught up and 
c.arried ſtraight to the bough ; a thing indeed very 
Fei ful and horrible. | Spenſer. 
A fight moſt pitiful in the meaneſt wretch, 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king. Shatyp. King Lear. 
LIES Strangely viſited people, | 
All fwaln and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye, 


— 


The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures, Shakep. | 
Sandy. | 


Will he his pitiful complaints renew? 
For freedom with afflicted languaye ſue ? 


/ 


If theſepi 


 p1T 
1 ſhanks were anſwerable to this 


| branching head, I ſhould defy all my enemies. 


L' Efirange. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo piti- 
ful a machine, where we ſee the ſucceſs of the 
battle from the beginning? Dryden. 
Pi/TIFULLY, pit/-ty-ftl-y. adv. {from pitiſul.] 
1. With pity; with compaſſion. 
Pitifully behold the ſorrows of our hearts. 
Common Prayer. 
2. Mournfully; in a manner that moves com- 
paſhon. | 
He beat him moſt pitifully; nay, 
He beat him moſt unpitifully. Sbaleſp. 
Some of the philoſophers doubt whether there 


were any ſuch thing as ſenſe of pain; and yet, 


when any great evil has been upon them, they 

would ſigh and groan as pitifully as other men. 

| | —_ Tillotſon. 

3. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. 

| Thoſe men, who give themſclves airs of bravery 
on refleQing upon the laſt ſcenes of others, may 

| behave the moſt pitifully in their own, Clariſſa. 

P1/T1FULNESS, plt“ty-fül-nis. 1. /. [from pi- 
tiful.]. / | | x 

1. Tenderneſs ; mercy ; compaſſion. 


Zelmane's valour in conquering, and pitifulneſs 
in pardoning, commanded no more words to be 
made of it. Sidney. 


2. Deſpicableneſs y contemptiblenefs. | 


' P1U/T1LLESLY, plit-ty-lis-ly. adv. [from pitileſs.] 


Without mercy. 


fulneſs. 

- P1/TILESS, plt'-ty-lis. adj. [from pity.) Want- 

ing pity; wanting compaſſion ; mercileſs. 
Fair be ye ſure, but proud and ptile/s, 

As is a ſtorm, that all things doth proſtrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleſs, 

Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. Spenſer, 
Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 


Upon my livid lips beſtow a kiſs, 
Nor fear your kiſſes can reſtore my breath; 
Even you are not more pztileſs than death. Dryden. 
P1'TTANCE, plt“tëns. u. /. [pitance, Fr. pietan- 
a a | | 
1. An allowance of meat in a monaſtery. 
2+ A ſmall portion. | 
| Then at my lodging, 3 
The worſt is this, that at ſo ſlender warning 


| You're like to have a thin and. ſlender pittance. 


| | Shakeſp. 
| The aſs ſaved a miſerable pittance for himſelf. 


I have a ſmall pittance left, with which | might 


ſider what a pitiful condition we had been in. Ray. | 


| 


a. Tender; compaſſionate. _ | 
| like Edward's, 


Would my heart were flint, 


Or Edward's oft and pitiful, like mine. Sbalgſp. 


Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
Whole ſouls are not corrupted. _ 
3. Paltry; contemptible ; deſpicable. _ 
That's villanous, and ſhews a moſt pitiful am- 
bition in the fool that uſes it. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
One, in a wild pamphlet, beſides other pitiful 
_ malignities, would ſcarce allow him to be a gen- 
. - #leman. | 4 Wotton. 
I ]uihis is the doom of fallen man, to exhauſt his 
time and impair. his health, and perhaps to ſpin 
out his days and himſelf into one pitiful contro- 
verted concluſion. . ee OR 
Sin can pleaſe no longer, than for that pitiful 
pace of time while it is committing ; and ſurely 
the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a poor coun- 
+ texvail, for the bitterneſs which begins where-the 


K of * 
: % * 


I The conveniency of this will appear, if we con- 


Sbaleſp. 
P1/TvITE, plt-tshü-it. 1. /. ¶ pituite, Fr. pi- 


South, | 


South, | 


retire. Arbuthnot. 
Many of them loſe the greateſt part of the ſmall 
Pittance of learning they received at the univerſity. 


; Half his earn'd fittance 
went: 5 | 
They had his alms, and he had his content, Harte. 


. 


tuita, Lat.] Phlegm. 


ject to abortions. | | 
 PiTv/iTovs, pit-tsh8'-It-bs. adi. [pxuitoſus, 
Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] Conliſting of phlegm.” 


Pituitous and watery humours, Brown's Fulg. Err. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are weakneſs, 
waterineſs and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vo- 
miting aad laborious breathing, Arbutbaet on Diet. 
The lungs are formed, not only to admit, by 


wurns, the vital air by inſpiration, and excluding 


TS > * 


4 


© 


Baſilius giving the infinite terms of praiſes to ' 


Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the 
product of the winter, which made women ſub- 
Arbutbnot. 


— < 


4 . Sol 
It is thus with women only that abound with | 


| 


6 


, 


P1'TILESNESsS, plt“-ty-Hs-nis. 2. /. Unmerci- | 


| 


Even for his ſake am I now pitileſs.” Shakeſp. | 
My chance, I ſee, We 
Hath made ev'n pity pitilgſ in thee. Fairfax. 


L' Eftrange. | 


Swift's Miſcellanies. | 
to poor neighbours 


PLA 


diſcharge the redundant pitaitew or fy, 
parts of the blood, 5 tick 


e — Bla: 
PI'TY, pit -ty. Ns 7. [p itiẽ, Fr. pieta, aul 
1. Compaſſion; ſympathy with miſery; te 
derneſs for pain or uneaſineſs. Sn 
Wan and meagre let it look, 
With a pity-moving ſhape. ; Walk: 
An ant dropt into the water; a Woodpigecn 


took pity of her, and threw her a little bough, 


| f L Eftronge, 
Leſt the poor ſhould ſeem to be wholly diſre 
garded by their maker, he hath implanted in ma 
a quick and tender ſenſe of pity and compaſſion. 
FRE, . F Calan , 
When ZEneas is forced in his own defence d 
kill Lauſus, the poet ſhows him compaffionate: 
he has pity on his beauty and youth, and is Joth 
to deſtroy ſuch a maſterpiece of nature, Dryde 
| The mournful train, : 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his m; 
Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind. Dry, 
2. A 1 of pity; a ſubject of pity or of 
rief. 
4 That he is old, the more is the pity, his white 
hairs do witneſs it. Shakeſp. Henry lv. 
Julius Cæſar writ a collection of apophthegms; 
it is pity his book is loft. 5 A. 
"Tis great pity we do not yet ſee the hiſtory af 
Chaſmir. | Temfpl, 
See, where ſhe comes, with that high air and 
mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatneſs of a queen; 
What pity tis. Dry da. 
What pity tis you are not all divine. Dryden, 
Who would not be that youth? what pityisit 
That we can die but once to ſerve our country! 
| | Addiſan, 
3. It has in this ſenſe a plural. In low language. 
Singleneſs of heart being a virtue ſo neceſſary, 
"tis a thouſand pities it ſhould be diſcountenanced, 
L' Eftrang:, 
To'P1'Ty, plit'-ty. v. a. [ p:toyer, Fr.] Tocom- 
_ paſſionate miſery ; to regard with tender 
_ neſs on account of unhappineſs. 


him, they took from me the uſe of mine own 
houſe. Shake, 
He made them to be pitied of all. P/alm cvi. 16. 
You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton, 
Compaſſionate my pains! fhe pitics me! 
To one that aſks the warm return of love, 
Compaſſion's cruelty, tis ſcorn, tis death. Aadiſn. 
© Pity weakneſs and ignorance, bear with the 
dulneſs of underitandings, or perverſeneſs of tem- 
pers. | Law, 


ment has to do with a ftaunch metaphyſician; 
doubts, diſputes, and conjectures will be the 
plague of his life. | Batt 
To Pi'Ty, pit-ty. v. n. To be compaſſionate. 
I will not pity nor ſpare, nor have mercy, but 
deſtroy them, Feremiab, xiii. 14. 
Pr'vor, piv-vùt. u. /. [ pivot, Fr.] A pin on 
Which any thing turns. : 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a 
weight balanced on its feet, as upon two pivots. 


Pix, plks“. n. /. [pixis, Lat.] A little cheſt 
or box, in which the conſecrated hoſt is 


kept in Roman catholick countries. 
| Hanmer. 


He bath ſtolen a pix, and hanged mult a be. 
3 EE Sole. 
Pr'zZLE, plz. u. ,. {quaſi piſcle. Minſbew.) 


neration. | run. 
PLA CABLE, p- Käbl. adj. [placabilis, Lat. 
Willing or poſſibꝭe to be appeaſed · 
Since Iſdught 
By pray 'r th offended deity t appeaſe; 
Methought I ſaw him placable and mild, 
nding hi va ale bf 


it by reſpixation; but likewiſe go ſeparate ;and | 


* e 


When I deſired their leave, that I might piy 


The man is to be pitied, who in matters of mo- 


Dryden's Dufreſuy. 


The pizzle-in animals is official to urine and e- 


[SY 


SS. 


a« ww 


"ws PLA PLA 


- inatiohs are, that there They are defects, not in the heart, but in che To PLACE, pläa's. v. a. [placer, Fr. from the 
Tu placable, to be feared, ho- brain; for they take place in the ſtouteſt natures. noun.] 97g 15 
2 


worſhipped, and obeyed. Hale. Bacon. 1. To put in any place, rank, condition, or 

ce e, eee u. ſ. {from 2 With faults 'confeſs'd commiſſion'd her to go, office. 4 2 

CACABLLITY» pla- a 5 ? Jacable.) | If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe, Dryd. Place ſuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviil. 21. 
1 LA'CABLENESS) pla- kab -N ” "lit 8 Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain; He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chron. 

Willingnels to be appeaſed 5 FN Love taught me force, and force ſhall love main- And I will p{ace within them as a har L 

appealed. 3 44 tain. Dryden. My umpire conſcience, whom if they will hear, 

* Tvarious methods of e N . To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen Tonk Light after light well us'd they ſhall attain, 

ment ſhew the general conſent o its A the not place, Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. And at the end perſiſting ſafe arrive, Milton. 

their opini6n of the mercy and pla 2 1 Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more ex- Our two firſt parents yet the only two 

divine nature. N | ory cellent than the firſt deſign; though Virgil muſt Of mankind in the happy garden plac'd. Milton. 


= Packs, pla-kiYrd.7 1. /. [plakaert, Put. be ſtill excepted, when that perhaps takes place. 2, To fix; to ſettle; to eſtabliſh. 
Pick r, pla-ka'rt. placard, Fre] An Dryden's Preface to Ovid. * 'Thoſe accuſations had been more reaſonable, if 


edict; a declaration; a manifeſto. It is ſtupidly fooliſh to venture our ſalvation placed on inferior perſons. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
| dne plY-kAt. wv. a. [ placeo, Lat.)| upon an experiment, which we have all the rea- God or nature has not any where placed any ſuch 
To PLA "ui to reconcile. This word is | fon imaginable to think God will not ſuffer to | juriſdiction in the firſt born. + Locks 
"2 ** Pf cotland. . N take place. Atterbury. | 3. To put out at intereſt. 
12 That the effect of an atonement and reconcilia- 10. Exiſtence. | by | Twas his care 
tion was to give all mankind a right to approach | Mixt government, partaking of the known To place on good ſecurity his gold. Pope. © 
= 4 dy on the protection and beneficence of a 33 received og Jorg worn is by no means of PL ER, pla“. sür. 1. /. [from pla ce.] One 
placated deity, is not deducible from nature. Forbes, | OY ick invention, but hath lace w * and that places. | N 
PLACE, pla's. u. 18 Place, Fr. piaxza, Ital. 3 | wife, Sovereign lord of creatures all, 


11. Rank; order of priority. 


from platea, Lat.] The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this Thou Placer of plants, both humble and tall. Sper/e 


1. Particular portion of ſpace. ceriter, 33 PLA CID, plas-eld. adj. [placidus, Lat.] 
"© Search you out a place to pitch your tents. Deut. Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakeſp. | 1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 
We accept it always and in all places. Acts, xx1v. | 12. Precedence; priority. This ſenſe is com- It conduceth unto long life and to the more 
| Here 1 could frequent . monly uſed in the phraſe take place. placid motion of the ſpirits, that men's actions be 
With worſhip, place by place, where he vouchſat'd Do you think I'd walk in any plot, free. 3 Bacon. 
Preſence divine. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 2. Soft; kind; mild. | | 
I will teach him the names of the moſt cele- And Fulvia come i' the rear? Ben Fonſon's Catiline. | That placid aſpect and meek regard, b 
brated perſons who frequent that place. Addiſon. There would be left no meaſures of credible and | Rather than aggravate my evil ſtate, * 
2. Locality; ubiety ; local relation. incredible, if doubtful propoſitions take place be- j Would ſtand between me and thy father's ire. Milt. 
f Place is the relation of diſtance betwixt any fore ſelf-evident. 3 Tocle. PLA CDI, plàs“-sId-Iy. adv. [from placid.] 
thing, and any two or more points conſidered as | As a Britiſh frecholder, I ſhould not ſcruple | Mildly ; gentl: TE, 


keeping the ſame diſtance one with another; and taking place of a French marquis. Addiſon's Freeh. 


: | \ | If into a hal, "filled with g irit of nitre 
ſo as at reſt: it has ſometimes a more confuſed, } 13. Office; publick character or employment. n | good ſp , 


| ' you caſt a piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe parts 
ſeofe, and ſtands for that ſpace which any body Do you your office, or give up your place, | hate. gh as LPAPET Ss 7 yh e 
. . Locke, | And you ſhall well be ſpared. Shakeſp. its motion, it begins to penetrate and ſcatter 


3. Local exiſtence. If I'm traduc'd by tongues that neither know 


The earth and the heaven fled away, and there My faculties nor perſon ; 


abroad particles of the iron, Boyle. 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


The water eaſily inſinuates itſelf into, and pla- 


was found no place for them. IO *. TE | That virtue muſt go through. Sha leſp. WW TERYR, FOPAY 8 
4. Space in general Ihe horſemen came to Lodronius, as unto the . ; Th 4,4 Ke! 
All bodies are confin'd within ſome place; - moſt valiant captain, beſceching him, inſtead of PLA CIT, pla It. 1.4. [placitum, Lat.] De- 

But the all #/ace within herſelf confines. Davier. their treacherous general, to take upon him the cree ; determination. ee "4 
5. Separate room. Place. uur, Hiſtory of the Turks. | We ſpend time in defence of their placits, which 
a; is his heain | Is not the biſhops bill deny'd, | ; might have been employed upon the univerſal 
He hath ſtrange places cram'd with obſervation. | And we ſtill threaten'd to be try'd? * | author. Wen 
1 5 | | | Shateſp. You ſee the king embraces - PLA CKET, or plaguet, plak'-klt. n.f. A pet- 
His catalogue had an eſpecia! f lace for ſequeſter- Thoſe counſels he approv'd before; g ticoat, | 1 


ed divines. Fell. Nor doth he promiſe, which is more, 


BY ; You might have pinch'd a plaguet, it was ſenſe- 
6. A ſeat; reſidence ; manſion. That we ſhall have their p/gces. Denham, leſs. 


ORs - Shakeſp. 
The Romans ſhall take away both our place and Penſions in private were the ſenate's aim; The bone- ach is the curſe dependant on wee 
nation. 33 FJobn. And patriots for a place abandon'd fame. Garth. that war for a plaguet. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Craſida. 
Saul ſet him up a place, and is gone down to | Some magiſtrates are contented, that their places | Px, a'G1arigm plä'-dzhä-rlzm. = {. [from 
Gilgal. 7 . 1 Samuel. | ſhould adorn them; and ſome ſtudy to adorn their plagiary.] Theft ; literary ado tion of the 

7. Paſſage in writing. 8 places, and reflect back the luſtre they receive from th oughts was ith js phe gs Ption Or. 

Hoſea ſaith of the Jews, they have reigned, but | thence. Atterbury, | her. 


er . oF | | With great impropriety, as well as pla iar iſin, 
not by me; which place proveth, that there are | x4, Room; way; ſpace for appearing or act- they hs a mus * 
governments which God doth not avow. Bacon, 5 Pas Fes 42 5 q for of rate ns bans heap ecanſered RAY 


" I could not paſs by this #2zce, without giving | enge by ceſhon; not oppoſition. proverbial maxims. - South. 


Ave | ves | 1 / N 5 A 
, th ſor explication Burnet's Tg of the Earth. | 3 88 yourſelves, but rather RO fees PL 1 pla -dzher-y. 1. . from pla- 
. Ordinal relation. 3 He ſtood aſtride, and to his fellows cry gium, . | 
What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the FFF 


| 5 . | Give place, and mark the difference if you can, | *- A thief in literature one who ſteals the 
firſt place both of creditandobedienceis due: Hooker. | Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden, thoughts or writings of another, 
Let the eye be ſatisfied in the firſt p/ace, even Victorious Vork did firſt, with fam'd ſucceſs, The enſuing diſcourſe, leſt I change to be tra- 
again all other reaſons, and let the compaſs be | Ty his known valour make the Dutch give place _  Juced for a p/agiary by him who has played the 
rather in your eyes than in your hands. Dryden. 12 85 | N | Dryden. thicf, was one of thoſe that, by a worthy hand, 
We ſhall extinguiſh this melancholy thought, of The ruſtick honours of the ſcythe and ſhare, were ſtolen from me. _ | „ 
our being overlooked by our Maker, if we conſi- Give place to ſwords and plumes, the pride of war. Without ibvention, a painter is but a copier, 
der, in the firſt place, that he is omnipreſent; and, 8 | he Dryden. and a poet but a plogiary of others; both are 
in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. - Adiliſin. 


15, Ground ; room. allowed ſometimes to, copy and tranſlate, Dryden. 


9. State of actual operation; effect. Ye ſeek to kill me, becauſe my word hath no 2. The crime of literary theft. Not .uſed. 
Lknow him a notorious lia; Place in you. „ Fobn, viii. 37. £lagiary had not its nativity with printing, but 
"Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; There is no place of doubting, but that it was] began when the paucity of books ſcarce wanted 
Yetthele fix'd evils fit ſo fit in him the very ſame. Hammond's Fundamentals. that invention. 


Brown. 


That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones | 16. Station in life. PLAGUE, pla g. 1. /. [ plaghe, Dut. plage, 
c | 


Lack bleak in the cold wind. - Shakeſp. \ God would give. them, in their ſeveral places |, Teut. plaga, Lat. wa | 
* lair quertures made by men well eſteemed] and callings, all ſpiritual and temporal bleflings, | 1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently contagious 
E hae keks, could take no pla. Hoyzoorg. |} which he ers wanting to them, Duty of Han. and deftruQive, ow + 7 


Thou 


* 


= 


ES: GS PLA 


e , hin ore bi 1 The South and South-Eaſt fides are rocky and Goodman Fact is allowed by ey 

A plagee ſore or imboſs'd . uy | mountainous, but #/ain in the midſt,  - Sandys. | 2 f ip _perion, and » man tf 7 

in my corrupted blood. Sbalgp. King Lear, | They were wont to make their canoes or boats words; 8 e and figures are bis averſion, * 

Ihe general opinion is, that years hot and moiſt | Plain without, and hollow within, by the force of | PLAIN, plan. n. /. lplaine, Fr.] 5 
are moſt peſtilent; yet many times there have been | fire. x | Heylyn. | ground ; open field ; oppoſeq to hill | 
great flagues in dry years. Bacen's Nat. Hit.. Thy vineyard muſt employ thy ſturdy ſteer ground ; often, a field of battle, 
Snakes, that uſe within thy houſe for ſhade, 5 To turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pag In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. © 

- Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade = To break the clods, and make theſurface plain. Dryd. The Scots took the Engliſh for fooliſh b.. 

Thy cattle with venom. May's Virgil. | Hilly countries afford the. moſt entertaining | fallen into their net, forſook their hill, and . 


© © Allthoſeplaguer, which earth and air hadbrooded, | proſpe&s, though a man would chuſe to travel | into the plain directly towards them, epa, 
__ Firſt on 3 try'd their force, through a plain one. Addiſon, They erected their caſtles and habitation,” 
And haſt they ſeized on man. Lee and Dryden. | 2, Open; clear; flat. f the lain and open countries, where they found 


2. State of miſery. Our troops beat an army in plain fight and | moſt fruitful lands, and turned the 1riqh inte the 


I am ſet in my plague, and my heavineſs is ever | open fleld. | Felton, | woods and mountains. 
in my fight. Aa 2h 1 5 Pol xxxviii, 17. | 3- Void of ornament ; ſimple. Pour forth Britannia's legions on the ay 
3. Any thing troubleſome or vexatious. Acrovn of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, | While here the ocean gains, E 
Iis the time's plagus, when madmen lead the Plain without pomp, and rich without aſhow.Dryd. |. In other parts it leaves wide ſandy lait. Ps, 
blind. „ Sbalgſp. A man of ſenſe can artifice diſdain, _ | The impetuous courſer pants in ev'ry vein 65 
am not mad, too well I feel | As men of wealth may venture to go plain. Young. And pawing ſeems to beat the diſtant plain. Pug 
The diff rent plague of each calamity. Sbaleſp. 4+ Artleſs ; not ſubtle ; not ſpecious ; not To PLain, pln. v. a. [from the noun,] 10 
Good or bad company is the greateſt bleſſing or | learned; ſimple. 1 level; to make even. ens 
; greateſt plague of life. E L' Eftrange. In choice of inſtruments, it is better to chuſe VU pon one wing the artillery was drawn, « 
Sometimes my plague, ſometimes my darling, men of a plainer ſort, that are like to do that that piece having his guard of pioneers to Plain 7 
© Kifling to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. Prior. | is committed to them, and to report faithfully the ways. £ 5 oY 
To PLAGUE, pli'g. v, a. [from the noun.] | ſucceſs, than thoſe that are cunning to contrive | Tg PLAIN, pli/n. v. n. [ plaindre, je plaing FE * 
1. To infe& with peſtilence. 55 ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the To lament; to wail. Little uſecdl. | = . 
2. To infeſt with diſeaſe; to oppreſs with | matter in report. . Been Ap. Long ſince my voice is hoarſe, and throat is fr 4 
calamity. Of many plain, yet pious chriſtians, this cannot With cries to ſkies, and curſes to the ground: ? 
7 | Say my requeſt's unjuſt, | be affirmed. Hammond's Fundamentals. But more I Flair, I feel my woes the more. Sg, 


2 4 ſpurn me back; but if it be not ſo, F The experiments alledged with ſo much confi- | The fox, that firſt this cauſe of grief did fac? 


= honeſt. and the gods will Plague thee. dence, and told by an author that writ like a plain Gan firſt thus lala his caſe wi 
e eee * ele. man, and one whoſe profeſſion was to tell truth, | nds yo Land with wotds unkind, 


+», -., Thus were they plogud - helped me to reſolve upon making the trial, Temple. | = "The inceſſant weeping of my wife, TY 

And worn with famine. Milton. My heart dan made to fit and pair within, And piteous / linings of the pretty babes, 

3. To trouble; to teaze; to vex; to haraſs; Simple and plaia, and fraught with artleſs tender- | Forc'd me to ſeck delays, Shak, 
to torment ; to afflict; to diſtreſs ; to tor- neſs, : Kore. He to himſelf thus þlain's. Mila. 


ture; to embarraſs; to excruciate; to make Muſt then at once, the character to fave, 


| | , ; — 
uneaſy; to diſturb, In this ſenſe it is uſed | The plais rough hero turn a crafty knave? Pope. PLAINDEALING, plan-d&l-ing. adj. % Ws 
39 * ; ; X 


5. Honeſtly rough; open; fincere ; not ſoft and deal.] Honeſt ; open; acting without 


luudicrouſly. : 0 T 
tk ker nature be fo, 13 language. ; 8 . Though I cannot be ſaid to be a flatteri = 
hat ſhe will plague the man that loves her moſt,, Si me leave to be / lain with you, that Jour- net Ms it muſt not b n » 1 
| . ſelf give no juſt cauſe of ſcandal. B t be denied, but I n WW 
And take delight to encreaſe a wretch's woe, 6 1 * 4 „ „ thts vin. Sa 13 
Then all her hature's goodly gifts are loſt. Spenſer. 9+ 3 RE LET ; Sins s eee ; 5 
People are n ge of their reaſon, plugued | He that beguil'd you in a plain accent, was a | Dith „ 565009265 oro as 2 5 
into a compliance, and forced to yield in their | Plain knave, which, for my part, I will not be. ER „ 
on defence PER tf 85 Collier. | © * Sbatgſp. King Lear, | PLAINDEA'LING, plan-deing. 2. J. Manage. WW - 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elſe'to | Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, ment void of art; ſincerity. 1 
- do, he gravely huts himſelf up in his cloſet, and Turn'd criticks next, and prov'd lain fools at laſt. I am no politician; and was ever thought v - WW . 
„ bling over fila papers, de fon if es: | „ Pope. | have too little wit, and too much Flaindali ir 
+ art a law ſuit, and plague any of his neighbours, | 7. Evident ; clear; diſcernible ; not obſcure. | * ſtateſman. : Dain, WS . 
| e 5 e They wondered there ſhould appear any diffi- | | It looks as fate with nature's law may ſtrive, I 
Pi a'GviLy, plY-gll-p. adv. [from plaguy.] culty in any expreſſions, which to them ſeemed | To ſhew plaindealing once an age wouldthrive, Dy, BWP = 
W horribly. A low word very clear and plain. . Clarendon. PLA IxLY, pla'n-ly. adv. [from plain.) | 
| * \\, This e bodes me no good; but he has Expr eſs thyſelf in lain, not doubtful words, | 1, Levelly . | 
Ko de 0 #laguily under the laſh, I dare not interrupt THG ground for quarrels or diſputes affords. Denb. 2. Not ſubtilly; not ſpecioully. I P 
W | es, 85 Dryden. I ean make the difference more plain, by giving | z. Without ornament. 7 
N You look 'd ſcornful, and ſnift at the ne, vou my method of proceeding in my tranflations; 4. Without glofs; fincerely. 3 
But he durſt not ſa much as once open his lips, | I conſidered the genius and diſtinguiſhing character You write to me with the freedom of a friend, p 
And the doctor was plaguily down in the hips $2vift. of my author. t hifto | 5 Depden. | ſetting down your thoughts as they occur, ai WS * 
Pri Gu, pli'-gy. adj. {from plague.] Vexa- bie e neee ice matter. = Foc 
©  tious; troubleſome. A low word. | "of dent; fairly.” | 
EE Of beats. ee eee, e eee \ They charged the enemies horſe ſo gallaty, 
"2 08 a 5 — . e children have ſuch a right, is evident from the | 2 5 N tm __ 
3 bf : law of the land. | END Rey x. een : I, 5 | 
+ © The wan that meddles %%% 
- 25 2s — lim fill with Means? Hedibras, for 10065 but the falhionable ** only ſet down, but alſo plainly fet down in {erp | 
"—_ Dat n.. as; WEN estate.] ture; fo that he which heareth or readeth, may 4 
| e ©: 5 5 12 ſoles rat hs dabs, and To ſpeak one thing, mix'd dialects they join; Without difficulty underſtand. Hotter, | 
Fee JAN 09, 3 - | Divide the ſimple, and the plain define. Prior. - : | | 
8 Carew INN Pace 4 Coriolanus neither cares whether they love & 
0 1 Plate, | Et '* | 3, Not varied by much art; fimple. „ . den P. 
| Br fas Grind WER: d REM : a : hate him; and out of his careleſſneſs, lets 
a "PLAID, plad. Ne . A ſtripe Or variegate A plaining ſong Plain- ſinging voice requires, plainly ſee t. h | Shak ” 
_._- cloth; an outer looſe weed worn much | For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidnu.- 2 Epiobanius- cenſure of Origen, one mf | 
_- by the Highlanders 1n Scotland: there 1s a] His diet was of the plaingi meats, and com- perceive plainly, that he thought the Anti- ire 2 
| particular kind worn too by the women. monly not only his diſhes, but the parts of them Church in general, both before and after Origen, 
PLAIN, pla n. adj [planus, Lat. |. were ſuch as moſt others would refuſe. = Fell. | de of a very contrary judgment to that which e f 


1. Smooth; level; flat; free from protuber- |PLAing plan. adv. | condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, to Ara” 
Ances or excreſcences. In this ſenſe, eſpe- | x. Not obſcure x. - "36m; r Waterlaw, 
_ ---  ejally in philoſophical” writings, it is fre- | 2. Diſtinctiy; articulately, ,, ' |} - By thatſeed 1 
auently written plane as, a plane ſuperficies . The ſtring of his tongue was looſed, and he | Is meant thy great deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
IIt was his policy to leave no hold behind him; ſpake Plain. C Marl.] The ſerpent's head; whereof to thee anon 
bdut to make all plain and waſte, Spenſer, | 3. Simply; with rough lincerity. ; Plaialier ſball be reveal'd. - Miltea's Paredle Ly 
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me vw 
N PLNTIEE, plan iff. 1 I's [ plaintif, Fr. Me | 
that commenees à ſuit in law againſt ano- | 


* P L A 2 
the means and that 
W * ſee plainly fl that we have , 
nothing but the application of them is I | 


pl n-nls.. u.. is plain.) | 


I. Levelneſs; fatnels, . 


Wee vive maybe allow 


' We in our flainneſs may | be bir proud. 
own, can need no ſhow. 
Wbate er he's pleas'd to own, . 
Ades moſt ſweetly recommend the light, 
s Mad plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. Pope. 
enneſs; rough lincerity. 
s. ell, laid Baſilius, I have not choſen Dametas 
for his fighting nor for bis diſcourſing, but for his 
' plainneſs 7 and honeſty, an and therein I know he will 
OE = 4; ſhe rtneſs pleaſe By wt 
| 5 our 0 8 
Your plainneſs an bi jan Shakifo. 
Think ſt thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 
When pow r to flatt ry bows ; to platen honaur 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls? Sbaleſp. 


Plainnefs and freedom, an 9 ſtile require. 
8 W. ake, 


pla- [NNESS, 


fmplicity. 

All laugh to find 4 
Unthinking ploinneſs ſo 0 *erſpreads thy min 
That thou Jay ſt ſeriouſly perſuade the crowd. 


To keep their oaths. 


complaint ; lament. 
Then pour out paint, and in one word i; ſay this; 
Helpleſs his p/aint, who (| poilshimſelf of bliſs. Fi dey. 
Bootleſs are . and cureleſs are my wounds. 
| Shabſp. 
3 3 From inward ct” 
His burſting paſſion into plaints thus pour- d. N. 


8 5 | 2 4 2 robration of injury. 


There are three juſt grounds of war with Spain; 
one of /laint, two upon defence. 


E 1 3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. 


How many childrens Hints, and mothers cries! 
Daniel. 
© Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, | 
. And none between my weakneſs. judge and me; 
Vet even theſe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whoſe doleful echoes to my plain agree. Wotton, 
Liftning where the hapleſs pair 


Thence gather d his own doom. Million Har. 21 
For her relief, 

vert with the !- ag expreſſions of my grief, 

Receive theſe plaints. 4 


[Complaining 3. audibly ſorrowful. 
To what . ſea of e my plainfful tongue 
. doth lead m Sidney. 


ther; oppoſed to the deſndant. 
The plaintiff proved the debt by three poſitive. 
eg and the e was caſt in coſts and 
8 3 "Eftrange. 
Ton and 1 thall talk in cold friendſhip at a 


Dryden. 
4 "Io den 2 LE the plaintiff v will be hiſs 'd, 


My lors, the Judges laugh, and 14 re diſmiſs. 


1 A word not in uſe. 

His younger ſon on the polluted ground, 
' Firſt fruit of death; lies 2 ns a wound 
Giv'n by a brother's hand. 


| piling; ; lamenting; 3 


His careful mother Marc che . ſound, 


Encompals' d with her, een liſters round. 2 

Nas * The goddefs beard; - 1 — . 
e a 

To Peper) morning miſt, and thus — 


Lor. 8 WN. 


Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various Paint, e 


ö 


Bacon. | 


18 
Prior. 


Pkmriex, pl'ne tly. adj. plane Fr. 
expreſſixe of 


* Dryden Juvenal. ö 
= PLainT, plant. 1. /. [plainte, Fr.] 
1. Lamentation ; 


1 Waller. : 
N Airport, pla'nt-fül. a. ee e 


Pope. | 
| Py INTIPE, plant tif. a/. [plainrif, Fr.) 5 


0 


| 


| 


E 


* 


bar eee judge, by way of plaintiffand defend- | 


e ſorrows of her OA ſon. 2 | 


PIA NARY, pla-na-ry. adj. 


. pr level 


PLA. 


Can Nature' s voice 
* Phiintive be drown's, or lefſen'd in the noiſe, 
Though ſhouts as thunder loud affect the air? Prior. 
Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Young. 
Praixwork, pli'n-whrk, n. . [plain and 
- evork,) Needlework as diſtinguiſhed from 
Nan ; the common practice of ſew- 
ing or making linen garments. 
She went to lain bor, and to purling brooks. 
| Pope. 
PLaiT, plä't. x. /, {corrupted from plight or 
plyght, from to Fly or fold.] A fold; a 
double. 
Should the voice directly ſtrike the brain, 
It would aſtoniſh and confuſe it much; 
Therefore theſe plaits and ſolds the ſound reſtrain ; 
That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 
Nor ſhall thy lower garments artful lait, 
From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet, 
Arm their chaſte beauties with a modeſt pride, 
And doubleev'ry charm they ſeek to hide. Prior. 
- *Tis very difficult to trace out the figure of a veſt | 
through all the __ and foldings of the. drapery. 
Audi 17 
To Prair, pla t. v. a. [from the noun. on 
1. To fold; to double. 1 
The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care, 


Some fold the ſleeve, while others plait the gown; |. 


And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. Pope. 
Will ſhe on Sunday morn thy TIDE: plait ? 
Say. 
2. To weave 3 to braid, 
Let it not be that outward adorning of eltag 
the haw; 0. 7 I Peter. 
What ſhe demands, inceſſant 1'11 prepare; 
Pl weave her garlands, and III lait her hair; 
My buſy diligence ſhall deck her board, 
For there at leaſt l may approach my lord. Arie; 
Your hands have not been employed in Plait- 
ing the hair, and adorning your perſons; but in 
making cloaths for the naked. Law, 
3. To intangle; to involve. p 
Time ſhall unfold what #laited cunning hides, 


Who covers faults at laſt with ſhame derides, Shak. 


PLAI TER, pla't-ur. - n. 25 {from Plait. He 


that plaits. 
PLAN, plan'. 1. /. t plan, Fr.] 
1. A ſcheme; a form; a model. 

Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
"The generous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age to your renown'd forefathers. Audi. 

2. A plot of any building or ichnograpby ; 
form of any thing laid down on paper. 

Artiſts and plans reliev'd my ſolemn hours; 
Ifounded palaces, and planted bow'rs. Prior. 


[7s PLAN, plan”. v. a. [from the noun } To 


. ſcheme; to form in deſign. 
Vouchlafe the means of vengeance to ö 
And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. Pope, 


Pertaining to a 


plane. Did. 


PLAN CHE D, plan shed. adj. [from eee 14 


Made of boards. | 

He hath a garden circummur'd with hrick, 
Whoſe weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt, 
And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. Shak. 


PLa'NCaHER, plänLshür. n. J [plancher, Fr.]- 


A floor of wood. Not uſed. 


Oak, cedar, and chefnut are the beſt builders; 


© ſome are beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome for tables, 
\ cupboards, and deſks, as walnuts. | Bacon. 
Pla AY ntsh-Ing. 1. / In carpentry, | 
the laying the floors in a building. Dic. 
PLANE, plan. 7. f. (planus, Lat.] Plain is 
commonly uſed in popular language, and 
plane in . 141 
urface. 


Comets, as often as they are viſible to us, move 
in planes inclined to the FAR of the ecliptick, in 
all kinds of ms B. 


1 


10 


| 


# 


PL A | 
Projectils would ever move on in the ſame right 
line, did not the air, their own gravity, or the 


ruggedneſs of the lane on which ey move, ſtop 
their motion. ne. 


2. [Plane, Fr.] An inſtrument by which the 
ſurface of boards'is ſmoothed. 

The iron is ſet to make an angle of forty-five 

% degrees with the ſole of the Plane. Moon. 


To PLANE, plan. v. a. planer, Fr, from 
the noun. 


r. To level; to ſmooth ; to free from ine- 
qualities. 
The foundation of the Roman cauſeway was 


ment; upon this was laid another layer of ſmall 
| ſtones and cement, to plane the inequalities of rough 
ſtone, in which the ſtones of the upper pavement 
were fixt. An, on Coins. 


2. To ſmooth with a plane. 
Theſe hard woods are more properly ed 
than planed. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


PLANE-TREE, , pli'n-tre.. . /. [platanusy 
Lat. plane, platane, Fr.] | 
The planectree hath an amentaceous flower, con- 

' fiſting of ſeveral flender ſtamina, which are all 

collected into ſph@ ical little balls and are barren ; 
but the 'embryos of the fruit, which are produced 

on ſeparate parts of the ſame trees, are turgid, 


taining many oblong ſeeds intermixed with down: 
it is generally ſuppoſed, that the introduction of 
this tree into England is owing to lord chancellor 


Bacon. Miller. 
The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane. 
Dryden. 


PLANET, . plän It. 2. /. L planeta, Lat. xd; 
Planette, Fr.] 


ſame poſition to one another: we now number 
the earth among the primary planets, becauſe we 
know it moves round the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury do, and that in a 
path or circle between Mars and Venus: and the 


ſatellites of the primary, ſince ſhe moves round 
the earth: all the planels have, beſides their mo- 
tion round the ſun, which makes their year, alſo 
a motion round their own axes, which makes their 
day; as the earth's revolving ſo makes our day 
and night: it is more than probable, that . 
diameters of all the Planet. are longer than their 
axes: we know tis ſo in our earth; and Flamſteed 


Newton aſſerts our earth's equatorial diameter to 
exceed the other about thirty-four miles; and in- 
deed elſe the motion of the earth would niake the 
| fea riſe ſo high at the equator, as to drown all 
the parts thereabouts. ö 
Barbarous villains! hath this lovely face 
Rul'd like a wand'ring planet over me, 
And could it not inforce them to relent? Shaksſp. 
And planets, planet firack, real eclipſe 
Then ſuffer'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
© There are ſeven planeti or errant ſtars in the 
lower orbs of heaven. Brown's Vulpar Errours, 
The Chaldeans were much devoted to aſtrologi- 
eal devices, and had an opinion that every hour of 
the day was governed by a particular planet, reckon- 
ing them according to their uſual order, Saturn, 
1 Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Luna, 1 ilhins.. 


| PLA'NETARY, -plan'-ne-tcr- Fe 5 
tarie, Er. from Planet. 1. 
* 3 to the planets. 2 We 
Their plasgam motions and TDs Afton, 
- 6 marble-and-to braſs, ſuch features give, 
' Deſcribe theiſtars and planetary way, 


And trace footſteps of eternal day. . | 9 
7 Os. 


RT. A a | i ag * 


made of rough ſtone, joined with a moſt firm ce- 


and afterwards become large ſpherical balls, con- 


Prlaneis are the erratick or wandering ſtars, and 
which are not like the fixt ones always in the 


moon is accounted among the ſecondary #/encts or 


and Caſhin: found it to be ſo in Jupiter: Sir Iſaac 


Harris, | 


Cole BR 


2. Under the 3 of any; * $ 


3. Produced by the planets. 


4. Having the nature of a planet; erratick. 


Four ſecond planets his dominion own, 
And round him turn, as round the earth 


5 PLANE'TICAL, plän-nst-ti-k dl. adj. [from 
planet.) Pertaining to planets. 


PLANE TSsTAU Cx, plän'-it-strük. adj. [planet 


8 


when made up of plain leaves, ſet together 
in circular rows round the centre, whoſe 
face is uſually uneven, rough, and jagged. 
| sf 7 


275% 8 Biss. 
. PLANIME/TRICAL, plan-F-met'-ry-kel. 4d. 
_ --. [from planimetry.] Pertaining to the men- 


„ 
„ 


z 


The menſuration'of plane ſurfaces, 
 PLAx1PE'TALOUS) . plan-y-pet 


Fo PLa'wisn, plan'sh. v. 


PLUA'NISPHERE, plin'- 


plane; a map of one or both hemiſpheres. | 
PLANK, 


— 4 


— 


Deep in their bulls our deadly bullets light, 


* 


1 breed ſalt- petre. 


* 


PraxiroLiovs, plan-y-f6'-lyts, adj. [planus 


PLANIME'TRY, plan-y- 


ESA 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's 
That watch'd the moon and planstary hour, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 


Had alter d. Dryden. 
I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, 


| 


: 


a * 


I think, I have a piece of that leaden plana in me; 
Aale. 


I am no way facetious. ; 


- Here's gold, go on; 
nary plague, when Jore 
ſome high-vic'd city hang his 
the ſick air. Ras, 
| We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
moon and ſtars, as if we were villains by an en- 
forced obedience of p/anetary influence. Shbaleſp. 


- * 


Be as a 5 
W poiſon 


We ſbehold bright planetary Jove, 
Sublime in air through his wide province move; 


the moon. 
Blackmore. 


Add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, the 
_ eclypſes of fun and moon, cofjunctions and oppo- 


ſitions planetical. Brown. 


_—_ 


and ftrike,] Blaſted : dere aflatus. 
Monder not much if thus amaz'd I look, 
Since I ſaw you, I have been planetfiruck; 

A beauty, and fo rare, I did deſcry. Suclling. 


and folium, Lat.] Flowers are ſo called, 


ſuration of plane ſurfaces. _. | 
i Et“ -ry. N. 2 
| planus, Lat. and jurrgiw; planimetrie, Fr.] 


„A-lüs. F adj. 
lplanus, Lat. and a Flatleaved, as 
- when the ſmall flowers are hollow only 
at the bottom, but flat upwards, as in dan- 
delion and ſuccorx. Dict. 
a. [from plane.] 
A word uſed by 


, 


To poliſh ; to ſmooth. 
manufacturers. 8 Fg 
1 n. . [planus, 


here projected on a 


n 
- 


Lat. and here.] A 

plank”. . , [planche, Fr.] A thick 
ſtrong board. a E 
They gaged on their ſhips, ſeeing them ſo great, 
and conſiſting of divers planks. i 


. 


Pierce 2 plank of fix inches, 
Andthrough the yielding plan li a paſſage find. Dryd. 
| Be warn'd to ſhun. the watry way, 
For late I faw: adrift disjointed plants, , | 
And empty tombs erected on the baaks. Dryden. 
To cover or lay with planks. . * 
If you do but plan the ground over, it will 
Bacos r Natural 
A ſteed of monſtrous height appear d 
The ſides were nan d with pine. 
PLANOCO NICAL, | 
[planus and conus.] Level on one fide and 
conical on others. 5 


To PLanx,-plank'. v. a. [from the noun.] | 


. 
eee 


, Abbot. | 
I The doors of ant were; their cloſe exquiſite, |. 
© Kept with a double key. _ | 
Thbeſmooth plant new rubb'd with balm. Milt. 
Some Turkiſh bows are of that ſtrength, as to | 
| Wilkins. { 


- 


PL * | 


Proc &, pli'-nd-kin"”-viks. 2. f. 
, 


| / | ” took two object-glaſſes, the 


Sbaleſp. Timon. [ 


Chapman®s Odyſſey. 
is by W ther; their leaf is monopetalous, and uſually in 


_ * 


6. W. - - F „ P | | : 122 
n0-k0n"-nf-ktl. adj. | many diſtinct cells. 19. Such as have an uni- 


1 


Some few are plancconical, whoſe ſuperficies is in | oblong filiquons caſes. . 20. Vaſculiferous 
pen leys] between both ends, © = Grew's Muſeum. | 


* apt 


and conuberu.] Flat on the one fide - 
and convex on the other. © 
one a planscon- 
ver for a fourteen feet teleſcope, and the other a 


large double convex for one of about fifty fect. 


PLanT, plant“. x. /. [plant, Fr. planta, Lat.] 
1. Any thing produced from ſeed; any 
vegetable production. | : 
What comes under this denominacion, Ray has 
diſtributed under twenty-ſeven genders or kinds: 
1. The imperfe& plants, which do either totally 
want both flower and ſeed, or elfe ſeem to do ſo. 
2. Plants producing either no flower at all, or an 
imperfect one, whoſe ſecd is ſo ſmall as not to be 
diſcernible by the naked eye. 3: Thoſe whoſe 
ſeeds are not ſo ſmall, as ſingly to be inviſible, but 
yet have an imperfe@ or ſtaminous flower, i. e. 


fuch a one as is without the petala, having only | 


the ſtamina and the perianthium. 4. Such as have 
a compound flower, and emit a kind of white 
juice or milk when their ſtalks are cut off or their 
ranches broken off, 5. Such as have a com- 


pound flower of a diſcous figure, the ſeed pap- 


pous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk. 
6. The herbæ capitatæ, or ſuch whoſe flower is 


compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous or hollow 


flowers gathered round together in a round but- 
ton or head, which is uſually covered with a ſqua- 
mous or ſcaly coat. 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corym- 
biferous ęlants, which have a compound diſcous 
flower, but the ſeeds have no downe adhering to 
them. 9. Plants with a perfect flower, and hav- 
ing only one ſingle ſeed belonging to each ſingle 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briſtly 


Newton's Optichs. | 


7 Such as have their leaves | 


| ſeeds. 11. The umbelliferous plants, which have 


a pentapetalous flower, and belonging to each ſingle 
flower are two ſeeds, lying naked and joining to- 
gether; they are called umbelliferous, becauſe the 
plant, with its branches and flowers, hath an head 


like a lady's umbrella: [I.] Such as have a broad | 
flat ſeed almoſt of the figure of a leaf, which are en- 


compaſſed round about with ſomething like leaves. 


I.] Such as have à longiſtr ſeed, ſwelling out in 


the middle, and larger than the former. [3.] Such 
as have a ſhorter ſeed. [A.] Such as have a tube- 
roſe root. [5.] Such as have a wrinkled, chan- 


nelated or ſtriated ſeed. 12. The: ſtellate plants, | 


which are ſo called, becauſe their leaves grow on 
their ſtalks at certain intervals or diſtances in the. 


form of aradiant ſtar; their flowers are really mo- 


nopetalous, divided into four ſegments, which look 


like ſo many petala; and each flower is ſucceeded | 


by two ſeeds at the bottom of it. 13.”The aſpe- 

rifolia, or rough leaved plant: they have their 

leaves placed alternately, or in no certain order on 
their ſtalks; they have a monopetalous flower cut 
or divided into five partitions, andaftereveryflower 


— 


| 


* 


there ſucceed uſually four ſeeds. 14. The ſuffru- | 


tices, or verticilate plant their leaves grow by 
pairs on their ſtalks, one leaf right againſt ano- 


form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked feeds, 


by naked ſeeds, they mean ſuch as are not in- 
cluded in any ſeed pod. 16. Bacciferous plants, or 
ſuch as bear berries, 17. Multifiliquous, or cor- 


contained, and which, when they are ripe, open 


themſelves and let the ſeeds drop out, 18. Such | 
ds have a monopetalous flover, either uniform or 
difform, and after each flower a peculiar ſeed-cafe | 


containing the ſeed, and this often divided into 


form tetrapetalous flower, but bear theſe ſeeds in 
Plants, 


with a tetrapetalous flower but often anomalous. | 


| 
more than four, ſucceeding their flowers, which. 
| _ thereforethey tallpolyſpermezplanteſemine nudo; | 


1 
niculate plants, or ſuch as have, after each flower, | 
many diſtinct, long, ſlender, and many times | 
crooked caſes or ſiliquæ, in which their ſeed is 


5 


A1. Leguminous plants, or ſuch a 
with a papilionaceous flower. 22. Ver pl 


lants with a ,pentapetalous flower: 
beides the e a 9 5 S 
taining their ſeed, and their flower conſiſt; 7 
five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbs "8 of 
which conſiſts but of one round ball or he. 
of whoſe lower 25 go many fibres to kee it 5 
in the earth: the plants of this kind — * 
with one leaf; they have no foot} alk a * 
long and ſlender : the ſeed veſſels are dividedin. 
three partitions: their flower is ſexapetaloys, = 
Such as have their fruits approaching to a he 
bous form : theſe emit, at firſt coming up, but a 
leaf, and in leaves, flowers and roots reſemble he 
true bulbous lant. 25. Culmiferous plants, wih 
a graſſy leaf, are ſuch as have a ſmooth holloy 
jointed ſtalk, with one ſharp-pointed leaf at 3 
joint, encompaſſing the ſtalk, and ſet out Without 
any tootſtaſk : their ſeed is contained within 2 
chaffy huſk. 26. Plants with a graſſy leaf, hu 
not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ſtaminou 
flower. 27. Plants whoſe place of growth in un. 
certain and various, chiefly water tlants, 
Butchers and villains, 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Sal. 
Between the vegetable and ſenſitive province 
there are p/ent-animals and ſome kind of inſe8; 
© ariſing from vegetables, and ſeem ts participate cf 
both. __ HMale's Origin of Mankind, 
The next ſpecies of life above the vegetable, i 
that of ſenſe : wherewith ſome of thoſe pro 
ductions, which we call plant animals, are endowed, 
N Grew, 
It continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame life, though that life be con- 
municated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
do the living plant, in a like continued organization, 
conformable to that ſort of plants. Lick, 
Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew, 
| | Pope 


—_ 


Dre 
1 


Some plants the ſun-ſhine aſk, and ſome le 


2 ones”; 
At night the nure-trees ſpread, but check thei 
Bl e | 
At morn, and loſe their verdure and perfume. Han. 
2. A ſapling. 8 
A man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young 
plants with carving Roſalind on their barks. Sl, 
.._ +, - Take a plant of ſtubborg oak, 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke. Dre, 
3. Planta, Lat.] The ſole of the foot. Ainſu. 
ff nds, plant”. v. a. [planto, Lat. planter, 
1. To put into the ground in order to grow; 
to ſet; to cultivate, LEND 
Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto 
the altar of the Lord, Deuteronomy, xvi. 2l. 
2. To procreate ; to generate. | 
I ̃he honour'd gods the chairs of juſtice | 
_ Supply with worthy men, Plant love an, * _ 


— 


x It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better *twere, that both of us did faft, 
Than feed it with ſuch overroaſted fleſh, Sali. 


3. To place; to fix. | 
The fool hath planted in bis memory | 
An army of good worgs. Shak. Merchant of Vent 

F In this hour, 2 

1 will adviſe you vrhere to plant yourſelves. Sh 
The mand through all her powers 

Irradiate, there plant eyes. 7 

When Turnus had affembled all his pow 1 

His ſtandard plante on Laurentum's tow 183 


Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
| To joint allies. — Drgdns Ao 


4. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh : as, to plan 3 co. 
lon yx. 


ö : 


Create, and thereio plant a generation. wh 


ka 


PLA 
ares of it in a nation, the ſoil . 

. th f the blood of the inhabitants; 

| the he d e , and the new | 
2 Decay 0 74 | 
I o fill or "adorn with ſomething planted : 

fe] he planted the garden or the country.. 


6. To direct properly: as, to plant a cannon. 


To PLANT), plant”. . v. . 
of pla 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, } 
In all let nature never be forgot. Pope. 
1 f you plant where ſavages are, do not only en- 
them with trifles and jingles, but uſe them | 


? 


3B, 
juſtly. | con. | 
PLA/NTAGE, plan' dzb. 1. J. Iplautago, Lat] | 
An herb, or herbs in general. | 


Truth, tir d with iteration, 

2 s true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. 852405. 
1 pra xTAIN, plan'-tin. ./ /. (plantain, Fr. wall 
4 Lat. | 


rb, 
A being . wich the poiſon 


of the ſpider,” as 1s believed, has recourſe to the 
Slant a leaf. 
The "mol common ſimples are mugwort, plan- 
tain, and horſetail. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears an 


""eſcolent fruit. 
long my careleſs limbs to lay 


| 


. 


aller | 


#4 Under the plantain” s ſhade. 
= PLanTaL, plan' tal. adj. {from plant.) Per- 
= - taining to plants. Not uſed. 


There's. but little ſimilitude betwixt a terreous 

= humidity and plantal germinations. Glanv. Scepfes. | 

YH PLANTA TION, plän-ta“ Shun. a. ſ. Iplantatio, 

. from planto, Lat.] 

1. The act or practice of PO FD 

. The uf lace planted. 

A wine are to gardens and orderly plantations, ' 

90 are tumults to parliaments. Xing Charles. 
. Some peaſants 

of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 

With that of their plantation ; left the- tree | 
Tranſlated ſhould not with the ſoil agree, Dryden. 
Wnoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 

But future buildings, future navies grow : : 
Let his plantation ſtretch from down to down, 
| Firſt ſhade a country, and then raiſe a town. Pope. 
= Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was 
= - ſeated by gs © in the midſt of a plantation of 
|  kurel.- 1 K. iſon. 
4 A colony. wy | 
Planting of countries is like N of. Gods: 
the principal thing, that hath been the deſtruction | 
| of moſt plantations, hath been the baſe and haſty 
drawing of profit in the firſt 2 ſpeedy profit 
| | not to be neglected, as far as may ſtand with 
| the good of the plantation, | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Towns here are few either of the old or new 
Plantations. 0 | Heyy. 
| 4 Introduction; ent | 
| Epiſcopacy muſt be caſt out of this church, af- | 
ter poſſeſſion here from the us plantation of 
chriſtianity in this iſland. King Charles, 


Frentz, plän“-tid. participle. [from lant.) 
| This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to nify, 
fttled; ; well grounded. ; 
Our court is haunted 
wich a refined traveller of Spain; 
A man in all the world's new fa ſhion planted, 

That bath a mint of phraſes in bis brain. Sep. 


] 


* 
wa 


plant. 
Fi One who ſows, ſets, or cultivates ; 5 cul- 
twator, 


There fiood Sabinus, Planter of the vines, - 


re 

44 . And Me. his gen'rous wines. Dryd. 
at do thy vines a 

(0- Or Or ores, when the cruel battle W 5 


To perform EAT | FE 


ating. | „ 


t. A ſmall lake of water or puddle. 


More. | 


tv. 


| PLA'sHy, plash'-F. adj. [frompla/h.] Watery; 


| em fer] A glutinous or adheſive ſalve. 


| PLYSTERS plan' tür. . J. [planteur, Fr. Hom | 


* 2s 


TT A Iramature ur. 


PLA 


| That od only which our paſſions bear, 
Eludes the planter” s miſerable care. Prior. 
2- One who cultivates ground in the Weſt 
Indian colonies. _ 
A planter in the Weſt Indies might muſter up, | 
and lead all his family out againſt the Indians, 
without the abſolute dominion of a monarch, de- 
ſcending to him from Adam, Locke. 
| He to Jamaica ſeems tranſported, 
Alone, and by no planter courted. Swift's Miſcell. 


3. One who diſſeminates or introduces. | 
The Holy Apoſtles, the firſt p/anters of chriſ- 
tianity, followed the moral equity of the fourth 
commandment. Nelſon. 
Had theſe writings differed from the ſermons of 
the firſt planters of chriſtianity in hiſtory or doc- 
trine, they would have been rejected by thoſe 
churches which they had formed. Addiſon, 


PLASH, plish', . 7. [plaſebe, Dut. platz, 
Dan.] 


He leaves | | 

A ſhallow paſs to plunge him in the deep, 
And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. Sha. ' 

Two frogs conſulted, in the time of drought, 
when many plaſbes, that they had repaired to, were 
dry, what was to be done ? Bacon. 

I underſtand the aquatile or water frog, where- 
of in ditches and Canding flaſhes we behold mil- 
lions. 

With filth the miſcreant les bewray'd, 
Fall n in the plaſb his wickedneſs had laid. Pope. 


2. [From the verb To plaſb.] Branch partly 
cut off and bound to other branches. 
In the plaſeing your quick, avoid \* of l 
too low and too thick, which makes the ſap 
all into the ſhoots, and leaves the plaſoes oat | 
nouriſhment. ly. | Mortimer. 


To PLasn, plash'. v. a. Lplaſer, Fr.] To in- 
terweave branches. 4; 5 | 
Plant and plaſb quickſets. 


- 


Evelyn. 


filled with 
Near ſto 


uddles. 
a mill in low and þlaſty ground. 
Betterton. 
PLAs M, pllzm. u. „ LMacha.] A mould; 
.a matrix, in which any thing is caſt or 
formed. 
The ſhells ſerved as plo/ms or moulds to this 
ſand, which, when conſolidated,” and freed from | 
its inveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape with the 
cavity of the ſhell. | Woodward. + 
FLATTER, plas'-tur. 1. / [plaftre, Fr, from 
N C 
x. Subſtance made of water aud ſome 4 "Oh, 
bent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well 
 pulyeriſed, with which walls are overiad | 
or figures caſt. 
In the ſame hour came ſorth the n a man's 
hand, and wrote upon the plaſter of the wall. Dan. 
In the worſt inn's worlt room, with mat half- 
hung, 


The floors of plaſter, and the walls of dung. Pope. | 


Maps are hung up ſo high, to cover the naked 
plafler or wainſcot. Watts on the Mind, 


2. [Emplaſtrum, Latin; in Engliſh, formerly 


Sing © ſore i is whole, why retain we the 
dualen 2 Hooker. | | 
| Yourub the fore, OY | 

When you ſhould bring the plafter. ' Shateſp. 


It not only moves the needle in powder, but 


; | Vkewiſe, if incorporated with  plaſters, as we have | 


made trial. "Brown. 
Plaſters, that had any effect, muſt be by diſperſ- 
ing or repelling t the humours. Temple's Miſcell. 


Toe PLa'sTER, plds-thr, v. a. x ie hd 


from the noun.) 2 


fo F 


Browns. | 


__. 


PLA 


| Boils and plagues 
Plaſter you o'er, that one infe& another 
Againſt the wind a mile,  Shateſp. Cortolanus. 
The harlot's check beautied with ploſt'ring art. 
Sbaleſp. 
A heart ſettled upon a chought of underſtand- 
ing, is as a fair plaſtering on the wabl. Fcclus. 
With cement of flour, whites of eggs and ſtone 
1 piſcina mirabilis i is ſaid to have walls 
Plaſtered. Bacon, 
Plaſter the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 
The brain is grown more dry in its conſiſtence, 
and receives not much more impreſſion, than if 
you wrote with your finger on a plaſter'd wall. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
2. To cover with a viſcous falve or medicated 
plaſter. 


PLA'STERER, plàs - ter- ur. 1. . ler, Fr. 
from plaſter.] 
1. One whoſe trade is to eder walls with 
plaſter. | 
Thy father was a plaſterer, 
And thou thyſelf a ſhearman. 


2. One who forms figures i in plaſter. 
The pliſrer makes his figures by addition, and 
the Fan oc by ſubtraction, - Wotton. 


Pla's Tick, plas -tik. adj. Lage] Having 

the power to give form. 
Benign Creator ! let thy pigs hand E 

Diſpoſe its own effect. Prior. 

There is not any thing ſtrange in the production 

of the formed metals, nor other plofiich virtue 

concerned in ſhaping them into thoſe figures, 

than merely the configuration of the particles. - 

Woodzoard's Natural Hi ory. 


PLASTRON, plas'-trin. n. , [Fr.] A piece 
of leather ſtuffed, which fencers uſe when 
they teach their ſcholars, i in order to receive 
the puſhes made at them. Trevoux. . 

Agaiuſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 
Flouriſh the ſword, and at the ploftron puſh. Dryd. 


To PLAT, plat'. v. a. [from Plait.) To weave; 
to make by texture. 

1 have ſeen neſts of an Indian bird curiouſly i in- 

ter woven and platted together, Ray on the Creation. 

never found ſo much benefit from any expe- 

dient, as from a ring, in which my miſtreſs's hair 


is platted in a kind of true lover's knot, Addiſon;- 
PLAT plot”. x. / [more properly plot; pl 
Sax.) A ſmall piece 1 eee 5 ad 


Such pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 
| This flow'ry plat, the ſweet receſs of Eve. . 
On a plat of riſing ground, 
I hear the far- off curfen ſound, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swingi ing. flow with ſuften roar. Milton. 
It paſſes through banks of violets and plats of 
willow of its own producing. Spectator. 


PLA'TANE, plat'-tan, 2. /, (platane, Fr. wm 
tanus, Lat.] The plane tree. 
The platane round, 


The car ver holm, the mapple 8 | 


. - Spenſer 
I eſpy'd thee, fair and tall, 

Under a platane. Mon. 
PLATE, pli't.' u. £ [plate, Dut. ; plague, Fr.] a 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 

In his livery _ 
| Walk'd eve and coronets ; realms and iſtands 


were 
A. plate; droyt from his pocket, 8. 
| e 
LEN Bac 
| The ceiſers of rebellious Cora, c. were by 
God's mandate made platesfor the covering of the 


holy altar. 
| w 4 leaden bullet ſhot ſrom one of 
ace of LL 


* 


— 


* 


11 a Ts 
OM? * oa thin 


Mie. 


4 


Pia 'TFORM, plat” 'efarm. n, n. 


A Aae laid out after any 3 13 


— F _ 


by PLA 


The cenſers.of theſe wretches, "PP could de- 1 


rive no ſanctity to them; yet in that they had been 
conſecrated bythe offering incenſe, were appointed 
to be beaten into broad Plates, and faſtened upon 
- the altar. | South. 
| Eternal deities! 
Who rule the world with abſolute PEER. 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to pals - 
With pens of adamant on plates of brafs Dryden. 


2. Armour of plates. 
With their force they pierc'd both plate and mail, 


And made wide futrowsin their fleſhes frail. Spes. | 


3. [Plata, Span.] Wrought filver. 
They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving plate, 


Do drink in ſtone of higher rate. Ben Fonſon's Catil. | 


The Turks entered into the trenches ſo far, that 


they carried away the plate. Knoller's n_ 

1 A table ſtood, 
Yet well wrought n ftrove to conceal the wood. 
Cowley. 


They that but now for henour and for plate 


| Made the ſea bluſh with blood, refign their hate. 
Waller. 


"I your deſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe Was kl ſerv d up in plate. 

75121 King. 
What nature 3 an intrinſick weight, 
All more, is but the faſhion of the plate. © Young. 


J. Plat, Fr. piatta, Ital.] A ſmall ſhallow 
- veſſel of metal on which meat is eaten. 


' Aſcanius this obſerv'd, and, ſmiling, ſaid, 
5; "9, we devour the exeten on which we fed. Dryd. 


To PLATE, pla't. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with plates. 
The doors are cyriphlly cut. through and plated, 
Sandy,. 
M. Lepidus's houſe had a marble door-caſe ; 
afterwards they had gilded eps? or rather plated 


with gold. 3 Arbuthnot . 
2. To arm with plates. 
| Plate fin with gold, 

And the ng lance of juſtice hurtleſs bake 
«0 * 


Plarſhal, aſk 1 knight i in arms, 
Wi plated in habiliments of war? Shebed. 
The bold Aſcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn d 
Their plated backs under his heel. 
3. To beat into laminæ or plates. 


++, If to fame alone thou, doſt pretend, 


N ' The miſer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide his doors, adorn'd with plated braſs. Dryd. 
If a thinned or plated body, of an unevea thick- 
neſs, which appears all over of one uniform co- 
our, ſhould be flit into threads of the ſame thick-- 
_ neſs with the plate; I fee no reaſon why every 
thread ſhould not keep its colour. Newton 


PL, TEN, plat/-tin. nf. Among. printers, the 
flat part of the preſs ee the impreſſion 
-  To-made. : ; 
„ [plat, flat, Fr. 
and form.] 


1. The ſketch of any thing horizontally de- 


_ Uneated ; the ichnography. 


| Le When the workmen began to lay the platform at 


3 eagles conveyed their lines to the other 
ide of the ſtreighglt. Sandy. 


artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene; 
- Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the p/atform juſt reflects the other. Pope, 


| Je A level place before a forphcation. . BY 
Step. 


Where was this? 
| pen che platform Where we watch. 


4. A ſcheme; 3 plan. 
Their ind and affeRions bars univerſally 


bent even agaifiſt all the orders and laws wherein 


Mm church 1s hey: conformable to bas platform 


Milton. 


| 


[ 


2 


Hooker. | 


| PLA TICK aſpect, plat'-tIk 38'-p&kt. In aſtro- | 


| PLAU'DITE, pla'-dit. 


1 


] 


þ 


the chain, which runs through the whole, and can 


large diſh, generally of earth. 


© 'She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, 


: indeed to have more plauſs y. but leſs truth, 


85 with the robe of a guide. A 


"PLA 


| 1 hive made a platform 'of a princely garden by 


precept, partly by drawing not a model, but lome 
— Linh of it. © 4. s Eſſays. | 
They who take in the entire plotforx, and fee | 
bear in mind the obſervations and proofs, will diſ—- 
cern how theſe propoſitions flow fromthem, Woodro. 


is a ray caſt from one planet to an- 
but within the orbit of 
Bailey. 


logy, 
other, not exactly, 


its own light. 


'PLaro' on, pla-t0'n. u. 1 fa corkbption of 
u 


peloton, Fr.] A ſmall ſquare body of muſ- 
keteers, drawn out of 2 a battalion of foot, 
when they form the hollow ſquare, to 
ſtrengthen the angles: the grenadiers are 
generally thus poſted ; yet a party from 
any other divifion is called a platoon, when 
Intending too far from the main body. 
Military Di8. | 
In comely wounds ſhall bleeding worthies ſtand, 
Webb's firm Platoon, and Lumly' 8 faithful band. 
ich 


Pra'rTER, plat'-thr. u. /. [from plate.] A 


The ſervants waſh the platter, ſwat the plate, 
Then blow the fire. 8 Dryden's Juvenal. 
Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, 
or large Platter, | is underſtood. Dryden. 
PAV DIT, pla'-dit. 7 . J. [A word derived 
from the Latin, 
laudite the demand of applauſe made by 
the player, when he left the ſtage. Ap- 
plauſe. : 
True wiſdom welt our in ſo direct, ; 
Not only the laſt p/azdit to expect. Denham. 


that inſtead of a plaudite, ihe would deſerve to de . 
hiſſed off the ſtage. More. 
' Some men find more melody i in diſcord than 
in the angelick quires; yet even theſe can diſcern 
muſick in a concert of Plaudites, eulogies given 
themſelves. . Decay of ig. 
PLAUSIBILITY, pla-z$-bll/-It-p. 1. 7 [planfi- 
bilite, Fr. from plauſible.) Speciouſneſs ; 
_ ſuperficial appearance of right. 
Iwo pamphlets, called the management of the 
War, are written with ſome plagſibility, much arti- 
fice, and direct falſehoods. S.. 
The laſt excuſe for the flow ſteps niade in diſ- 
arming the adverſaries of the crown, was allowed 


than any of the former. Swift. 
PLAU'SIBLE, pla'-zibl. / adj. [planfible, Fr. 
plauſibilis, from plaudo, Lat.] Such as gains 
" approbation ; ſuperficially pleafing or tak- 
ing; PEIONEY 1 1 z: FREE 1N-appear- 
an ce. 

Go you to Angdle. atiſwer his requiring with a 
* Plaufible obadicner, agree with his demands to the 
point. Shakeſp. 
Judges ought to be dented thes plauſible, 

- and more adviſed than confident. Bacon. 
They found that p/aufible and popular pretext of 

- 3 an army ta fetch in delinquents. &. Charles. 


Theſe were all plaufible and popular arguments, . 


in which they, who m 44500 
| * infiſt upon many conde pions, '- »* Clarendon. 
No treachery ſo Plagſ Bl, as that x which" is covered 


The caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with | 
Plauſfuble arguments 9 on either fide. . South. 
PLAU'SIBLENESS, 


e plauſs ;blenzſs of Arminianiſm, and the con- 


roi! it hath with the eee of corrupt nature. 


8 aunderſon. 


The notion of man's free will, and the nature | / 


of ſin, bears with l it a commendable plainneſs and 


3 | pleyflenſe. 1 2647 3 Ag Moore. 8 
LAU'SIBLY,pl'- . * from ble 
x. With fair th * * 5 


deſired Nee, would 


Eſftrange. | 


Pla- -zibl-nls.” 3 1. 756 Tfrom | 1 4 
Paas fble.] Speciouſneſs; ſhow of ri bl. | 


* Ppeciouſſyj. £0 I 3 


P L A 


55 They could talk þ/au/ibly about tha 

a l but their Wen lay ks I fr. & 

ri 

Thou canſt ly dif, "alter 
Supreme of feers, of : 1 a e p.. 

25 Md — ap . Not in uſe. 5 

pe they will plauſibly receive our 

F. candidly. ar; ob — — mo 5 
LAU'SILVE, plz -slv. adj. from 

I. Applauding. * land, Lat] 

2 Plaufible. Be word not in uſe. 

f His plauſive words 
"He ſcatter'd not in cars; but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear. 

To PLAY, pla. v. u. [plezan, Sax.) 

1e ſport ; to frolick; to do ſomethin 
_ not as a talk, but for a pleaſure. 8 

The people lat down to eat, and to drink, ang 
"ks up to play. n 

On ſmooth the ſeal and ben ded dolphins pla. Mil 
Boys and girls come out to play, 
Moon ſhines as bright as day. 

2. To toy; to act with levity. 
Thou with eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy ſiſter and with her didſt play. Min, 

Enormous monſters rolling o'er the deep, 
Gambol around him in the watry way, 
And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. Pigs 

3. To be diſmiſſed from work. 

1] bring my young man to ſchool ; lock where 


8 Lab, 


01 Sony, 


| his maſter comes; dis a Ploying day 1 fee, d. FM 


45 x 1 trifle ; to act wantonly and thought. 
lelly. 


lives as they do with their cloaths. Temple 
5. To do ſomething fanciful. 
How every fool can play upon the word! $a, 
6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. 
would make uſe of it rather to 21) upon tho 
I deſpiſed, than to trifle with thoſe I loved, Fabi. 
7. To mock; to practiſe illuſion. 
I ſaw OE dead; art thou alive, 
Or is it fancy Ayr upon our eye-ſight? S5 
8. To game; to contend at ſome game, 
Charles, L will play no more to-night; 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 
Sir, I did never win of you before. 851%. 
When lenity and cruelty p/ay for kingdom, 
The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner, Sh, 
s O perdurahle ſhame !- 
ws theſe the wretches that we play'd at dice for? 
Es Shatsp, 
The clergyman played at whiſ and ſwobbers, 
Swiſh 
9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitful. 
HFis mother played falſe with a ſmith. Stat 
| Cawdor, Glamis, a > 
The weyward women promis'd; and, I fear, 


Thou play d ft moſt foully for't. Shakeſd Math, 


© Life is not long enough for a coquetre to play al 
her tricks in. Audiſon's Spettatar, 
10. To touch a mufical inſtrument. | 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by; 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
_ Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shate/p. Henry l 
Thou art as a very lovely ſong of one that hath 
' a pleaſant voice, and can l well on 5 inftri- 
ment. zelit, 
Wherein doth our r praQiice of 4 by play 
with inſtruments in our cathedral churches 
er from the practice of David? Peachan, 
Calad like a country ſwain, he pip'd, be fung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dry 
Take thy harp, and melt thy maid; _ 
Play, iy friend! and charm the charmer. Gras 
- He applied the pipe to his lips, and . 294 


u it: the found of i it was exceeding ſacet. 
2 T7 Ada hed s Secu. 


* — 


in motion. 1 _ 


Men are apt. to play with their healths and thei 
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P L A 


725 my ark ſeized Arthur, and i it cannot be, 
ſt warm 
e wife John ſhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reſt. 
My wife cried alla tor and you ys 8 2 
ul or engines to play again 
| Carts and c g era] 
By 


conſtant 1 15 the food is a es the 
heart beats, circulates the lungs f. ay 
E | ng wo 4 2 
4 n; to move irregularly, 
HK To wanton ; to all in ſedges hid, 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
En as the waving ſedges play with wind, Shakeſp. 
This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their ſpirits 265 d, and inmoſt powers 
Made err Milton. 
In the ſtreams that from the Bantnin play, 


5 aſh'd her face. Dryden. 
08 T The ſetting ſun | 


Play: on on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 
22 covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addiſon. 


Had ſome brave chief the martial ſcene beheld | 


By Pallas guarded, in the dreadful field, 
Might darts be bad to turn their points away, 
And ſwords around him innocently lay, 
The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 


And counted heroes where he counted men. 18855 


13. To perſonate a drama. 
A lord will hear you play to-night; 
But I am doubtful of your modeſties, 
Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 
For yet his honour never heard a play, 
You break into ſome merry paſſion. 
Fynn kings but play; and when their part is done, 
ou other, worle or better, mount the throne. 
Dan. 
14. 10 repreſent a fanding Dara cher: 
Courts are theatres, where ſome men lay; 
Princes, ſome flaves, and all end in one day. Donne. 


W ; 5. To act in any certain character. 


Thus we play the fool with the time, and the 
_ of the wiſe fir i in the clouds and mock us. 


Shakeſp. 


I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman. Shak. 
She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. 
Be of good courage, ads let us play the men for 
poop le. 2 Samuel, x. 12. 
Alphonſe, duke of Daren, delighted himſclf 
only i in turning and playing the joiner.  Peacham, 
Tis poſhble theſe Turks may play the villains. 
8 Denbam. 
3 man has no e in proving that he has 
Plaped the fool. : 


To Play, pla“. v. 4. 


7 


1. To put in action or tom 2s, boo! played | 


his cannon ; the engines are played at a fire. 
2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſick. 


He plays a tickling ſtraw within his noſe. Gay. | 


. 'To act a mirthful character. 
Nature here | 
Wanted as in her prime, and Nane at m 
Her virgin fanciss. | Milton. 
4. To Exhibit dramatically. 1 
-- Your honour” ran your e ee 
Are ecme to lay a 3 cee | hee: 
5. 10 act; to perform. a 
Doubt would fain have "oth ed his part in her 
- Hold, and called in queſtion, how ſhe ſhould be 
- affured that Zelmane Was not 1 Sidney. 


Pax, p. n. fc... 
1, Action not impoſed; not e dim ion 


from work. 4 
2. Amuſement ; port. . 1 


Wh 


4 My. dearlin 
"For log of me ſeave off t is i rea 1 a} . 
_Two gentle fawns at Milton. 


I A drama; " A 8 0 5 
thing. ip 5 charaQters 
| NAY log! Ap ation, 


1 * 


om 


life plays in that infant's vol 


Sbaleſp. King FJobn. 


1 


Coilier 7 F, PP | 


or tragedy,. or. any 5 
are ene | 


4. Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at a 


F. Practice in any conteſt, as ſwordplay. 


ö 7. Practice; action; manner of acting: as, 
Shakeſ}. 


” 


| 8. Act of touching an inſtrument. 


PLA 


Only they, 
That come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſp. Hay VIII. 
A play ought to be a juſt image of human na- 
ture, repreſenting its humours and the changes of 
fortune to which it is ſubject, for the delight and 
inſlruction of mankind. . Dryden. 
Viſits, plays, and powder d beaus. Swift. 


game. 
will play no more, my mind's not on't. 
—] did never win of you. 
Nor ſhall not when my fancy's on my play. Sal. 


'When they can make nothing elſe on't, they 
find it the beſt of their play to put it off with a 
jeſt. I Eftrange. 
He was reſolved not to ſpeak diſtinctly, knowing 
his beſt play to be in the dark, and that all his 
ſafety lay in the confuſion of his talk. 
In arguing, the opponent uſes comprehenſive and 
equivocal terms, to involve his adverſary in the 
doubt fulneſs of his expreſſion, and therefore the 
anſwer on his fide makes it his play to diſtinguiſh 
as much as he can, Locke, ' 
Bull's friends adviſed to gentler methods with 
the young lord; but John naturally lov'd rough 
play. Arouthnet. 
6. Action; employment; office. 
The ſenſeleſs plea of f right by providence 
Can laſt no longer than the preſent ſway ; 
But juſtifies the next who comes in play. Dryden. 


fair and foul play. 

- Determining, as aſter I knew, in ſecret man- 
ner, got to be far from the place where we ap- 
pointed to meet, to prevent any foul play that 
might be offered unto me. Sidney. 
9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation, 

Many have been ſav'd, and many may, 
Who never heard this queſtion brought in Play. 

| Dryden. 

11. Room for motion. | 

The joints are let exactly into one another, that 
they have no play between them, leſt they ſhake 
upwards or downwards. Moxon, 


12, Liberty of acting; ſwing. 


without regard to decency, he might pleaſe readers; 
but muſt be a very ill man, if he could pleaſe him- 
. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Book of dramatick compoſitions. 


3 whichyhas no being but in playbooks and romances. 


exempt. from taſks or work. 
I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday); 


PLA YTD EBT, pla-det. 2. /. [play and debt.) 
| Debt contracted by gaming. 
lives, and pluyd:bts upon joint lives. ©  Arbuthnot. 
She has ſeveral playdebts-on her wi, which 
' muſt be diſcharged very ſuddenly. + 40h 
PLA'YER, pla- ür. 1. J. [from „ 
1. One who playͤs. 
2. An idler; a lazy perſon. 
| | You! re pictures out of doors, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your houſewifery. - 
3 Ad or of dramatick ſcenes. _. , 
Like players plac'd to fill. a filthy ſtage, 
Where change of thoughts one fool to other hrs | 


Certain pantomimi will repreſent the voices of 
they were thoſe players themſclves. 


4 1 


Tillotſon. 


| 


Should a writer give the full play to his mirth, | 


PLA y Book, pla“ bök. n. .. [play and boot. 
Your's was a match of common good liking, | 


without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, | 


 PLA'vypar, pla dd. n. .[ play and day.] Day | | 


Balls and maſquerades and ſhows. SH Mi Sell er 


There are multitudes of leaſes upon ſingle | 


| Shakeſp. Othello, | 


And all but jeſts, ſerye only ſorrow!'s rage. Sidney. | 
8 players of interludes ſo to life, as you would think“ 
Bacon. 


PL A 


A player, if left of his audicory and their ap- 
plauſe, would ſtrait be out of heart. Bacon. 
Thine be the laurel then; ſupport the ſtage, 
Which ſo declines, that ſhortly we may fee - 
Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. Dryd. 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dryd. 
4. A mimick. _ 
Thus ſaid the player god; and adding art 
Of voice and geſture, ſo perform'd his part, 
She thought, ſo like her love the ſhade appears, 
That Ceyx ſpake the words. Dryden. 
5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 
Command thy ſervants to ſeek out a man, who 
is a cunning #/ayer on the harp. I Samuel, xvi. ba 
6. A gameſter. 
7+ One who acts in play i in any certain manner. 
The ſaake bit him faſt by the tongue, which 
therewith began ſo to rankle and ſwell, that, by 
the time he had knocked this foul player on the 
head, his mouth was ſcarce able to contain it. Care ⁊v. 
PLA'YFELLOW, pla- fél-Iö. n. /. [play and 
fellow.) Companion in amuſement. 
Inconſtant in his choice of his friends, or rather 
never having a friend but playfellows, of whom, 
when he was weary, he could no otherwiſe rid 
himſelf than by killing them. Sidney. 
She ſeem' d ſtill back unto the land to look, 
And her playfeilows aid to call, and fear © 
The daſhing of the waves. | Spenſer. 
Your precious ſelf had not then croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young playfellow. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Miſchance and forrow go along with you! 
Heart's diſcontent and ſour afflickion 
Be play felloꝛus to keep you company 631%. 
This was the play at which Nero ſtaked three 
thouſand two hundred and twenty- nine pounds 
three ſhillings and four. pence upon every caſt ; 
where did he find playfellows ? Arbuthnot. 
PLA'YFUL, pla- fül. adj. [play and Full. 1 
Sportive; full of levity. 
Fle is ſcandalized at youth for being noeh and 
at childhood for being playful. Addiſon's Spectator. 
| PLA'YGAME, pla'-gam, 7. /. C Play and game.] 
Play of children. 

That liberty alone gives the true reliſh to their 

ordinary playpames, Tale. 
PLA'YHOUSE, pla'-hons. 2. /. [play and hou/e.] 

' Houſe where dramatick performances are 
| repreſented, 

"Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play- 
| bouſe, and fight for bitten apples. Shak. Henry VIII. 

He hurries me from the playbouſe and ſcenes - 
there, to the beargarden. Stilling fleet, 

I am a ſufficient theatre to myſelf of ridiculous 

actions, without expecting company either in a 

court or playbouſe. Dryden. 
| Shakeſpeare, whom you and ev'ry playbouſe bill 
Stile the divine, the matchleſs, what you will, 

For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, | 
And grew immortal in his own deſpight. | Pope, 
PLa'veLEASURE, pla“-plézh- firs: n. . Uplay 

and opt; 5 e.] Idle amuſement. f 
He taketh “a kind of playpleaſure in Jockivg 
n the fortunes of others. Bacon Efuys. 
' PLA'YSOME, pli'-sum. ad}. (play and fome.] 
Wanton; full of levity. : 
PLa'yYs0MENESS, pla'-Sum-nls, 2. /. [from | 
playſome.] Wantonnels ; levitj 
PLA 0 pla-thing:' n. / the and 
thing.] Toy; thing to play with. | 
O Caftalio! thou haſt caught 8 
My fooliſh heart; and like a tender child, 
That truſts his plaything to another hand, 
I fear its harm, and fain would have it back Obs. | 
A child 'knows' his nurſe, aud by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Tocke. 
- "The 4 Aue ſhould be bindered from making 


court to Oy * Fan nee e 6-1 | 
| Lesbe. 


0 Richard. ; 1 
. Would 3 calm her preſeat e 
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le ended mmc 


en A man pleadeth for his neighbour ! 


man that is 


3. To be offered as a pla. 
* +, - Since you can love, and yet your error fee, - 
The ſame reſiſtleſs power may plead for me; 

Wich no leſs ardour I my claim purſue; | | 

4 1 love, and cannot yield her even to you. Dryden. 

"To CAD 1 cc ˖ CC 

dend; 


* Sv & 5 
, 


Allow him but the playtbing of a W 
He nel er rebels or lots like keg 74 Pope. 
PrATWRAIOGHr, pla- tit. n. /. ¶ play and aorigbt.] 
A maker of plays. | 
in the character he had liv'd 
in; and Horace's rule for a play may as well be 
applied to him as a playroripht. © Pope. 


' PLEA, pid“. 1. , [plaid, old Fr. 


1. The act or form of pleading. 8 
2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 


The magnificoes have all perſuaded with him; 


But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Ol forfeiture of juſlice and his bond. Shakeſp. 
I Theirreſped of perſons was expreſſed in judicial 
- proceſs, in giving raſh ſentence in favour of the 
rich, without ever ſtaying to hear the plea, or weigh 
the reaſons of the poor's cauſe. Kettlewell. 

3. Allegation. | 


They tow'rds the throne ſupreme, | 


Accountable, made haſte, to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance, Mill. 
4. An apology; A 

3 he fiend, with neceſſity, 

I be tyrant's plea, excus d his deviliſh deeds. Milton. 
Thou determin'ſt weakneſs for no pla. Milton. 
______ When ſuch occaſions are, ' | 
* muſt ſerve; tis cruelty to ſpare. Denham. 
Whoever argues in defence of abſolute power 


in a ſingle perſon, though he offers the old plauſible | 
' plea, that it is his opinion, which he cannot help, | 
, unleſs he be convinced, ought to be treated as the | 


common enemy of mankind, „e. 
To PLEACH, plé'tsh. v. a. [plefſer, Fr.] To 
bend; to interweave. A word not in uſe. 
Moulcd'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, 
41 and ſee | FR F | = 
_ Thy maſter thus, with p/cacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck ? e 
; ++, _ » Steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles ripen'd by the ſun, _ 
Forbid the ſun to enter. AD 
To PLEAD, pled. v. u. Lplaider, Fr.] 
I. To argue before a court of juſtice. 
To his accuſations | 
. He pleaded ſtill not guilty 5- and alledg d 
Many ſharp reaſons. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
DO that one might lead for a man with God, as 
Fob, xvi. 21. 
Of beauty ſing ; 5 


t ; | 
Let others govern or defend the ſtate, - ' 
Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granville. 
Lawyers and divines write down ſhort notes, in | 


order to preach or plead. | | Watts on the Mind. 


| 2. To ſpeak” in an argumentative or perſua- 
- Give way for or againſt z to reaſon with an- 


To plead for that which I would not obtain. Sbu/. 
Wbo is he that will plead. with me? for now if | 


hold my tongue, I ſhall give up the ghoſt. Job. 
I nature plead not in a parent's heart, 
| Pity my tears; and pity her deſert. Dryden. 


lt muſt be no ordinary way of reaſoning, in a 
ading for the natural power of 
Kings, and againſt all compact, to bring for proof 
an example, where his own account founds all the 


Tight upon compact. TY, Locke. 


1. To defend; to Genn. 
Will you, we ſhew our title to the crown? 


- - got, our words ſhall p/-ad it in the field. Sbal y. 
* e „„ » ay * fe g | 
2. Toallege in pleading or argument. 
Don Sebaſtian, came forth to intreat, that they 
wicht part with their arms like ſoldiers; it was 


him, thay, they could not juſtly plead lar of 


the vices, or app 


3. Lightly ; ludicrouſly. .. 


PLE 


that God hath overthrown me. 
3. To offer as an excuſe. . N 
1 will neither plead my age nor fickneſs, in ex- 
cuſe of faults. | Dryden. 
PLEA'/DABLE, pl&'d-Ebl, adj. 
| Capable to be alleged in plea. 


becauſe this privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 


plead.) 


| x. One who argues in a court of juſtice. 


The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg d. Swift's Miſe. 
2. One who ſpeaks for or againſt, 

| If you 


So fair a pleader any cauſe may gain. Dryden. 


Act or form of pleading. | 
If the heavenly folk ſhould know 
Theſe pleadings in the court below. Swifts Miſcell. 


Gaiety; pleaſantry; merriment. Obſolete. 
The lovely pleaſunce and the lofty pride 
Cannot expreſſed be by any art. Spenſer. 
Her words ſhe drowned with laughing vain, 
And wanting grace in utt'ring of the ſame, 


Oh that men ſhould put an enemy in their 
mouths, to ſteal away their brains! that we ſhould 
with joy, pleaſance, revel, and applauſe, trans- 
form ourſelves into beaſts ! 


-PLEA'SA NT, plez-zént. adj. | plai/ant, Fr.] 
1. Delightful; giving delight. 8 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inſtrumẽnts to ſcourge us. Sbaleſp. 


What läke, offenſive. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
low good and how pleaſant it is for brethren 
to dell in unity! i 
N Veerdure clad . 

Her univerſal face with plegſant green, Milton. 
2. Grateful to the ſenſes. | | 
Sweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear, 


3. Good-humoured ; cheerful. _ . 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, plegſant fellow. Addiſon. 
4. Gay; lively; merry. TEX 
: 2 "neither the power or quality of the great, 
or the wit of the gry prevail with us to flatter 


men. Ropers. 
They, who would prove their idea of infinite to 
| * be poſitive, ſeem to do it by a plegſan argument, 
taken from the negation of an end, which being 
negative, the negation of it is poſitive. Locle. 
 PLEA'SANTLY, Ppl&z'-zEnt-lf. adv. [from 
pleaſant.) V | 
1. In ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
2. Gaily ; merrily z in good humour. 

_ - , King James was wont pleaſantiy to ſay, that the 
duke of Buckingham had given him a ſecretary, 
who could neither write nor read. Clarendon. 


| ius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks 


- 'Euſta 


7 


TH EL CEN I 


. Doth not the þpleaſantneſs of Rd wn 
in itſelf ſufficient feward , by Prat 


2. 'Gaiety ; cheerfulneſs; merriment.: 
I Ht was refreſhing, bet compoſed, like the pla- 


| ſaninef: of youth temper 


„ Adapted jallorts wich thas nie. 


Would be your country's #{cader, your good tongpe | 
Might ſtop our countryman. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, | 


*Shakeſp. 


Pſalms. 


{ 


= 


| 


' PLEA'SANTRESS, plez'-zent-nls, 1. f. [from | 
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il they will plead againſt me my 1 know, 
» IIX. Js? 
E | PLEA'SANTRY, plèz-zen- try. x, "4 Nan 
[from plead.) 
I ought to be diſcharged from this information, 


PlEA DER, ple d-ür. 1. /. [plaideur, Fr. from 


PIEA/ DING, ple d- ing. 2. ſ. [from plead.] 


 PLEA'SANCE, pléz-zèens. u. ſ. [plaiſance, Fr.] 


| 
That turned all her pleaſance to a ſcoffing game. 
Spenſer, 


What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems plegſant to him; 


. Than fruits of palm- tree pleaſanteſi to thirſt. Milton. 2 — 


ud the prophaneneſs of wicked | - 


| Broome. 


2. Sprightly ſaying; lively talk. 


| 2. To ſatisfy; to content. 


PLE 


He would fain put on ſome 
not able to conceal his 1 » but Way 
erie, Br.) lac. 
1. Gaiety; merriment. 

The harſhneſs of reaſoning is not a little fol 
and ſmoothed by the infuſions of mirth yr 


ſantry. | i 
Such kinds of pleaſantry are _ ” 

criticiſm ; the greateſt maſters appear ſerioy, 5. 

© inſtructive. | 4 ou 


The grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull ; 
repartees and points of wit. Aduiſon', Stef 
ls” + ple 2. v. 4. [placeo, Lat. pla, 
1. i , 

1, To delight; to gratify ; to humour. 
They pleaſe themſelves inthe children of ſtranger, 


Iſaiab, ii, 6. 


fall of water running violently. Wiſdom, xvil. l 
Thou canſt not be ſo #lcas'd at liberty, ] 
As I ſhall be to find thou dar'ſt be free, 2 
Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe 
Whom folly þ/caſes, and whoſe follies pleaſe, Part 
The itch of cavil, feſtering with diſeaſe, 
No art can circumſcribe, no genius plegſt. 
| W byte's Prem: 


| Doctor Pinch, | 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again, 
And I will piegſe you what you will demand. 53, 
What next I bring ſhall pleaſe 
Thy wiſh exactly to thy heart's deſire. Mit, 
3. To obtain favour from: to he pleaſed 
| evtth, is to approve; to favour. 


| Pleaſed. 35%} ; Mattbeu. 
I have ſeen thy face, and thou waſt pl 
with me. | Genes, 
Fickle their ſtate whom God 

Moſt favours: who can pleaſe him long ? Miltn, 


4. Zo bepleaſed. To like. A word of ceremony, 


Many of our moſt ſkilſul painters were pl:aſcdto 
recommend this author to me, as one who perſe&h 


To PLEASE, plé“z. v. 7. 

1. To give pleaſure. | 

Whatpleafing ſeem' d, for her now plcaſes more. Mil. 

1 found fomething that was more pleaſing in 
them, than my ordinary productions. Drydn, 
2. To gain approbation. 

Iheir wine offerings ſhall not be plco/ing unto 
him. Vu. 

3. To like; to chuſe. 

- Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſſume what ſexesand whar ſhapes they pleaſe Pope. 
4+ To condefcend ; to comply. A word df 
Ceremony. | 

_* © Pleaſe you, lords, 

In fight of both our battles we may meet. Sal, 
I! be firſt words that I learnt were, to exprels 
my deſire, that he would pleaſe to give me my 
| liberty, 95 „ Swift, 
PLEA SER, plez-ar. u. /. [from pleaſe.) One 

that courts favour. 


| 


 PLEA'SINGLY, plez-ing-ly. adv. (from pleaf 


ing.] In ſuch a manner as to give delight. 
leafingly troublefome thought and remem- 


| 
brance have been to me ſince I left you. Suck/ng. 
| 


Thus to herſelf ſhe plegſingly began. Milla. 
Ihe end of the artiſt is plegſingiy to _—_— 2 
| : eye. ä | | ry 

ile gains all points, who ger confounds, 
gurprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. Po 
PLEA'SINGNESsS, ple z-Ing-nis. 2. /- (from 


pleqſing.] Quality of giving delight. 


'PuEA'SEMAN, pl z- man. u. /. {pleaſe and 

man.] A pickthank ; an officious fellow. 
Some carry - tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight zauſ, 

That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 


wd e gravity of age. 


E + 
- 
+ * 
. 


Told our imtetits.  Shatep, Love's Laltur Le. 
| | $A V 121 PLuia'$URABLE; 


Whether it were a whiſtling wind, or a baer 


This is my beloved ſon, in whom 1 am wel 


underſtood the rules of painting. Dryden Duri. 


o * 
- * 8 


EB 


To re.) . Delightful; full of pleafure, 


and that is the line ecliptick. Brown's Fulgar Err. 


21 that the ene fluid drain, 
From Aeent mixtures; ſo the blended ame, 


mutoally correcting each, create FE 
Te medley. Philips 
Ss Our ill-judging thought 
| Hardly enjoys the pleaſurable taſte. 


/ SURE Zh ur. 1 [ plat 1 F 9 Fr, 
* 5 * Re: : en of 12 mind or BL. 
Pleaſure, in general, is the conſequent appre- 


y diſpoſed faculty. 

oo A of men's taking pleaſure in the ſins of 
| others, is, that poor 9 8 that accompanies 
South. 

kollow caves ſweet echo quiet lies; 
N with pleaſures once ſhe taught che ſhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more. 235 e. 
2. Looſe gratification. 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 


And yet ſeem cold. Shakeſh. 
Behold yon dame does ſhake the head to hear 
of pleaſure” s name, Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Not ſunk in carnal pleaſure. Milton. 
3. Approbation. 
The Lord taketh plecfure in them that fear him. 
Eſalms. 
4. What the will diQates. 


von to come, let not my letter. Sbaleſp. 


= He will do his pleaſure on Babylon. Ja. xlviii. 
z. choice; arbitrary will. 
5 We aſcribe not. only effects depending on the 


and ſuch as vary at pleaſure, but confirm our 

tenets by the uncertain account of others. Brown. 
Half their fleet offends | 

| His open fide, and high above him ſhews; 

Vpon the reſt at pleaſure he deſcends, 


Al the land in their dominions being acquired 
by conqueſt, was diſpoſed by them according to 
their pleaſure. - | Arbuthnot. 


| PLEASURE, plizh'-ar. v. a. [from the | 
noun.] To pleaſe; to gratify., This word, 
though ſupported by good n wh 14 
. think, inelegant. | 

++, Things, thus ſet in order, 


Tuſſer. 
1 icons, it one of my greateſt afflictions, that I 
pores ſuch an honourable gentleman.Sbat. 

if what pleaſes him, ſhall pleaſure you; 
Eight cloſer, ar good faith you'llcatch a blow. Shut. 
When the way of Pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring 
lieth by the favourite, it 3s 2 lo any ſhould 


be overgreat; 


Bacon. 
Nay, the kirds rural heck (00 
bs as melodious and as fre, 
ax they ſung to pleaſure vou. N Connley. 


Nothing is difficult to love; it v i mak 
man croſe his own i hes 


Whoem he loves. 


I ed ang Fader 
| E ful] Pleaſant ; delight, 765 


2 country,” for the fruitfulneſs of the land 
l convenieney of the ſea, hath been reputed 
5 commodious and plagfureful country. Abbot. 
2 an, ple-be- yen. 1. /. ebe ien, Fr. 


Lat.] One of the lower people. 
Leute e Reer be ene tht 


+ Tilloiſon, 


1}. 
Planting of orcharis 77 
. a pleaſ afurable habitation i in every part, 


henſion of a fatable objeQ, ſuitably . 8 | 


Uſe your pleaſure ; if your love do not perſuade | 


Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure, Dryden. | 
We can at pleaſure move ſeveral parts of our 
Locke. 


93 


eu N er thy rene and Alaclare 0 beſt. | 


nrx, deb ür- Lvl. "ah. [from | 


Prior. 


* 


natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, 


f 


„ 


9 


; 
1 


; 


; 
1 


| 


| | come by Chriſt. 
And doubly harm'd, he double harm beſtows. Dryd. 


US 


E 
to Prog them | 


PL E 
Upon the leaſt intervala.of peace, the quarrels 
Swift. 

PrEBErAn, ple-b& pln. adj. 


1. Popular; confifting of mean perſons. 
As ſwine are to gardens, ſo are tumults to 


parliaments, and plebeian concourſes to publick | | 


counſels. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
He through the midſt unmark'd, 
In ſhew plebeian angel "militant 
Of loweſt order. Milton s Paradiſe 275. 
3. Vulgar; low; common. 

To app! 7. notions philoſophical to plebeian terms; 
or to ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be recon- 
ciled, that there wanteth a term or nomenclature 
for it, as the ancients uſed, they be but ſhifts of 
ignorance. 8 Bacon . Natural Hiftory. 
The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
ſciſſible and not ſciſſible, are plebeian notions. Bacon. 

Diſhonour not the vengeance [ deſign'd. 

A queen! and own a baſe plebeian mind! Dryden. 


PLEDGE, pledzh'. n. ſ. [pleige, Fr. piaggio, 
Ital.] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage; any thing given by way of war- 
rant or fecurity; 5 a pawn. 

- Theſe. men at the 
great humility, zeal, and devotion, which ap- 
peared to be in them, was in all men's opinion a 
pledge of their harmleſs meaning. Hooker. 

If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons ; 
There is my I ledge, I'll prove it on thy heart. Shak. 

That voice their livelieſt pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton. 

Money is neceſſary both for counters and for 
Pledges, and carrying with it even reckoning and 
ſecurity. Locle. 

Hymen ſhall be aton'd, ſhall j join two hearts, 
And Aribert ſhall be the Pledge of peace, Moe. 

The deliverance of Iſrael out of Egypt by the 
miniſtry of Moſes, was intended for a type and 
pledge of the ſpiritual deliverance which was to 

Nelſon. 


King Charles. 


3. A ſurety; a bail; an hoſtage. | 
What purpoſe could there be of treaſon, when 
the Guianians offered to leave ledges, fix for one ! ? 
© Raleigh. 
Good ſureties will we have for thy return, 
And at thy pledges" peril keep thy day. - Dryden. 


To PLEDGE, N . v. a. [pleigers Fr, pieg- 
» glare, al] 

z- £0: Putin pawk:. 

Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away; _ 
He pledge d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 


2. To give as warrant or ſecurity. 
3. To ſecure by.a. pledge... 
ls accept her; 
And here to pledge my vow, l give my 3 Shak, 
4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup 
or health after another. . _ 
„The fell, bee 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, | 
Is th' readieſt man to kill him. Shakeſp. Timon. 
To you, noble lerd of Weſtmoreland. 6 
I pledge your grace. Shakeſp. Henry AG 
That flexanimous orator began the king 
Homebia's health; he preſently p/cdged it. . 


Here's to thee, Bick; this whining love deſpiſe; 
| | 


Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be'ſt 
wiſe. Coxuley. 
Przeegr pladzb- it. 1. f. Dut.} 
A ſmall maſy'of lint, py 2 
I applied a pledget of baGlicon. Wiſeman' s Burg: 
PLEe'1ADs plit-kaz. . 7. leiades. ; 
PLE'IADES, pl'-4-dez. ? 12 ne 
A northern conſtellation, 


between the nobles and the plebeians would revive. 


rſt were only pitied; the 


13. Exoboriaice ; 30 abundance. 5 


| PLE'NTEOUSLY; 


P-L 2 


The pleiades before him hae d; bY 

Shedding ſweet influence. Mikon. 

Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a name 

For plciads, hyads, and the northern car. Dryden. 
PLE/NARILY, plen'-ner-ll-y. adv. [from We 
 nary.] Fully; completely. 

The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe, and ought 
to be determined feverity. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
PLE'NARY, pleEn'-ner-y. adj. [from Plenus, 

Lat.] Full; complete. 


part, for plenary conſent it was not, to his de- 
ſtruction, _ King Charles. 
The cauſe is made a plenary cauſe, Ayliffe. 
A treatiſe on a ſubject ſhould be p/enary or 
full, ſo that nothing may be wanting, nothing 
which is proper omitted. ._ Watts, 
PLE'NARY, plen'-ner-F. u. J Decifive pro- 
cedu re. 
Inſtitution without induction does not make a 
plenary againſt the king, where he has a title to 
preſent. Ayliffe. 


plenary.) Fulneſs; completeneſs. 
PLENILU'NARY, plen”-ny-lit-ner-y. adj. 

[from plenilunium, Lat. Relating to the 

full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, chere 

would ariſe above an hundred more. Brown. 

PLE'N1POTENCE, ple-nlp'-p6-tens, 7. /. [from 
plenus and potentia, Lat.) Fulneſs of power. 

{ PLE/N1POTENT, ple-nip'-p6-tEnt. adj. [ pleni- 
potens, Lat.] Inveſted with full power. 

My ſubſtitutes 1 fend you, and create 
Plenipetent on earth, of matchleſs might | 
Iſſuing from me, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

PLENIPOTE'NTIARY, Plen-ny-p6-tEn'-sher-y. 
u. / | plenipotentiaire, Fr.] A negotiator 1 in- 
veſted with full power. 

They were only the Plenipotentiary 3 of 
the patriarchal monks. Stilling fleet, 
PLE'XISs Tr, pl&n-lst. 2. /. [from plenus, Lat.] 

One that holds all ſpace to be full of matter. 

Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuiſts would ha ve 


empty, becauſe de void of air, the pleniſis do not 
prove repleniſhed with ſubtle matter by any 
"Boyle, 


ſenſible effects. | | 
PLE'NITUDE, plen' g- tshöd. 1. F. [plenitudo, 
from plenus, Lat. plenitude, Fr.] | 
1. Fulneſs; the contrary to vacuity. . 
Ik there were every where an abſolute flenitude 
and denſity without any pores between the par- 


would contain an equal quantity of matter, and 
: cohſequently. be equally ponderous. Bentley, 


2. Repletion ; animal fulneſs ; plethory. 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit, Pope. | 


Relaxation from plenitude is ra by ſpare diet. 
Ar buthnot. 


The plenitude of the pope's power of diſpenſ- 
ing was the main queſtion. Bacon: oy VII. 
4. Completeneſs. | N 

The plenitude of William's Gat 
Can no accumulated ſtores receive. 
PLE'NTEOUS, plen'-tshiis. 44. ks plenty. ] 
1. Copious ; exuberant; abundant; plentiful, 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt; 
Now plenteous theſe acts of hateful ſtrife. Milton, 
Lab'ring the ſoil and reaping ee crop. Milt. 
Twoplenteanrfountainsthe whole proſpect crown d 


2. Frujtful ; fertile. $9 
Take up the fifth part of the land in the ſeven 
teous years, HF 15 : Genzſis, xli. 34. 

n/-ts s-ly. adv. [fr 
plenteous.) hears ee 


berantly ; plentifully. 

Thy due from me is te ** 
Which nature, love, and filial „ x 
| Shall, en. e 3 


N 


I am far from denying that compliance on my 


PLE/NARINESS, plén“-nér-F-nis. n. /. from 


| ticles of bodies, all bodies of equal dimenſions 


1 5 


This through the gardens leads its Rreams around. 
4 8 Pope. 3 


Coptouſly ; SSA. exu- 


PLE 


God created the great whales and each _ 
Zoul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated. Milton . Paradiſe Loft, 


- © God proves us in this life, that he may the 


more plentroufly reward us in the next. Wale. 


PLz/NnTEOVSNESS, plen“tshüs-nis. 2. J. {from | 


CY 


plenteous.] - Abundance; fertility; plenty. 
The ſeven years of plenteouſneſs in Egypt were 
ended. NY ge x | SGeneſis. 
PLE'NTIFUL, plén'-ty-fül. adj. [plenty and 
Full.] Copious; abundant ; exuberant ; 
frnitful. 
Plenteous. 3 
To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like 
Amalthea's plentiful 


a horn; whence the tale of 
le that is plentiful in expences, will hardly 
be preſerved from decay. | Bacon's Eſſays. 

If it be a long winter it is commonly a more 


. plentiful A f h Bacon. 
When they had a plentiful harveſt, the farmer 


had hardly any corn. Z' Eftrange. 
Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, 
excellent education, and a plentiful fortune, Sævift. 
PLE'NTIFULLY, plen'-ty-ful-y.' adv. [from 

- plentiful.) Copiouſly ; abundantly. 
They were not multiplied before, but they 
were at that time plentifully encreaſed, Brown, 
Bern is plentifuliy furniſhed with water, there 
being a great multitude of fountains. Addiſon's 1taly. 
PuEe'nTiFULNESS, plen'-tp-fal-nis. . / [from 
plentiſul.] The ſtate of being plentiful ; 
- abundance; fertility. | 
PLENTY, plEn'-tp. - n. /- 
1. Abundance; ſuch a quantity as is more 
than enough. | OE 
CES old? bee, | = 
Dear nurſe of arts, plentiet and joyful birth. Shat. 
What makes land, as well as other things, 


dear, is plenty of buyers, and but few ſellers; 


and ſo Plenty of 
land cheap. © | 
2. Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. 
I.,he teeming clouds 3 
Deſcend in gladſome plenty o er the world. Thomſon. 
3. It is uſed, I think barbarouſly, for pientiſuil. 
Io graſs with thy calves, 1 * 
Where water is plenty. Tuſſer' , Huſbandry, 


ſellers, and few buyers, makes 


— 


If reaſons were as plenty as bla ekberries, I would | . 


give no man a reaſon on compulſion. Sbaleſp. 
4. A ftate.in which enough is had and enjoyed. 
e ſhall cat in plenty and be. ſatisfied, and 
..- praiſe the Lord. | Joel, ii. 26. 
Mhoſe grievance is ſatiety of eaſe, 3 
Freedom their pain, and plenty their diſeaſe. Harte. 
PLBONASM, - pl&'-0-nazm.  n. / [pleonaſme, 
Fr. pleonaſmus, Lat.] A figure of rhetorick, 
by which more words are uſed than are 
r | 3 
PLE*H, plesb'. 2. /. [A word uſed by Spenſer 
* Inſtead of plaſb, for the convenience of 
rhyme.] A puddle; a boggy marſh. | 
But of the wound the red blood flowed freſh, 
That underneath his feet ſoon made a purple #/e/b. 


| 


_ Spenſer, | 


' PLE/THORA, pldth “-S. TA. 7.7. [from Balder 
The ſtate in which the veſſels are fuller of 
humours than is agreeable to a natural ſtate 


or health; ariſes either from a diminution | 


of ſome natural evacuations, or from de- 


Can digeſt; evacuations and exerciſe are its 
RET E irnet- * 
I "The diſcaſes of the fluids are a plethora, or too 
great abundance of laudable juice. Arbuthnet. 
Pr, BTHORE'TICK, | . "ws 
PlETHO Rex, pl&-thar'dik, EY 
_ '' {from pletbora.] Having a full habit. 
The fluids; as they conſiſt of ſpirit, water, ſalts, 


J 
1 4 


his is rather uſed in proſe than 


1 


Raleigh, | 


[from plenus full. 


| PLIYABLENESS 


* 
; P 
» 


bauch and feeding higher or more in quan- 
tity than the ordinary powers of the viſcera | 


* 
. 


| Now practiſe ev ry pliant geſture, _ 


1 


3. Eafily complying. 


| 


PLI 


} * redundatice of the whole or of any of theſe z and 
{ therefore the pletboric are phlegmatick 


, oily, fa- 
line, carthy, or dry. - 
PLE/THORY, pI6th'-6-ry. u. ſ. [plethore,. Fr. 
from g-] Fulneſs of habit. 
In too great repletion, the elaſtick force of the 
tube throws the fluid with too great a force, and 
ſubjects the animal to the diſeaſes depending upon 
a pletbory. | Arbulbnot. 
PLe'vin, plev'-vin; n. . [pleuvine, Fr. ple- 
vina, law Lat.] In law, a warrant or aflur- 
ance. See REPLEVIN. Dif. 
PLEURISY, pli'-ris-y. . J. [mMvgiric ; pleu- 
_ refie, Fr pleuritis, Lat.] 


though it is hardly diſtinguiſhable from an in- 
flammation of any other part of the breaſt, which 


and are to be remedied by evacuation, ſuppura- 
tion, or expectoration, or all together. Vincy. 


PLEv'RITICK, plu-rit-Ik. pleuriſy.) 
1. Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. | 
The viſcous matter, which lies like leather up- 
on the extravaſated blood of pleuritich people, may 
be diſſolved by a due degree of heat, Arbutbnot. 
2. Denoting a pleurify. _ : 
His blood was f/curitical, it had neither colour 
nor conſiſtence.  Wiſeman's Surgery. | 
PLTABLE, plt'-ebl. adj. [/;able, from plier, 
Fr. to bend.) e 5 
1. Eaſy to be bent; flexible 
Though an act be never 


ſo ſinful, they will 
| 


0 and bending, that it ſhall be impoſſible to 


broke. 


I ſhall leave to the curious. Aaiſin. 
2. Flexible of diſpofition; eaſy to be per- 
J 
» pli'-ebl-nls. 1. / [from 
1. Flexibility; eafineſs to be bent. | 
2, Flexibility of mind: eee 
SGSod's preventing graces, which have thus fitted 


neſs, humility in the hearr. Hammond. 
Compare the ingenuous pliablengſt to virtuous 
counſels in youth, as it comes freſh out of the 


n aged 


moſt ſorts of fin, that is to be found in a 
yn. | South. 


ARS 
LI'ANCY, pli-en-sF. 
Eaſineſs to be bent. 


Had not exercife been neceſſary, Nature would 


not have given ſuch an activity to the limbs, and 


compreſſions and extenſions neceſfary for the pre- 
ſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem 
PLIANT, plt-Ent: adj. [pliant, Fr.] 
1. Pending 

limber. - 
tongue, and examine whether the fibres may not 


be made up of a finer and more pliant thread. 


| . 


2. Eaſy to take a form. 
Particles of heav'nhy fire, | 
Or earth but new divided from the ſky, 
And pliant ſtill retain'd th' etherial energy. Dryd. 
As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 
- Pliant and warm may ſtill her heart remain, 
Soft to the print, but ne er turn hard again. 


In languages the ton 
ſounds, the joints more ſupple to all eats of aQi- 

bs vity, in youth than afterwards, . Bacon. 

+, Thoſe, who bore hulwarks on their backs, 


VE 


4 


PILEURITTIcAL, plfi-rit'-ty-k&.2 adj. [from | 


3 -, _. South. 

Whether the different motions of the animal | 
ſpirits may have any effe& on the mould of the | 
face, when the lineaments arc pliable and tender, | 


pliable.) 


the ſoil for the kindly ſeeds- time, planted pliable- | 


n. /. [from plant.] 


ſuch a pliancy to every part, as produces thoſe | 


Addiſon 's Spectator. | 


tough; flexile ; flexible; lithe ; } 


1 3 5 4 ö 
is more pliant to all 


Arbuthnat, > 


Pleuriſ is an inflammation of the pleura, | 


are all from the ſame cauſe, a ſtagnated blood ; | 


| 


ſtrip it of its guilt, and make the very law fo | 


hands of nature, with the confirmed obſtinacy inn 
office or employment; but Junius obſerves, 


K 
1 


| 


An anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a woman's ss 


N 
. _- "Granville. 1 : 


| Opaing tel rank or g ter, Swi?) . 
: ; 50 | N 1 wel s * 4 


4. Eafily perſuaded. 
PLI'ANTNESS, plf-Ent-nis. 1. / 


PLYCATURE, plt-k4-tsh6r. 
Pr1ca/TION, plt-ki-shan. 


P 


7 This HT, plt't. v. a. [plichten, Du 
1. To pledge; to give as ſurety. 


2. To braid; to weave. [from plico 
whence to ply or bend, and plight, pleight, 


| > 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 


Prior, pltt. . / [This word Skinner ima- 


. rived, it be 

ſenſe.? ) 
Condition; ſtate. 
; And made enſample of their mournful ſight 


There dwell in peril of like painful #7 gt. Heir 


My light requires it. 


- 


3. 
That lord, 


| Lie ih this miſetable loathſome plight. Mita, 


Of labours huge and hard. 
2. Good caſe. _ | | 
Whoabuſeth his cattle and ſtarves them for meat, 


£ 
* 
o * 


PL I 


The will was then ductile and 24 ? 
reaſon, it met the dictates of a E righy 
ſtanding halfway. | F294 

South, 


Po (from 9 i 
Flexibility; toughneſs. om lian. 
Greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of parts te. 
pliantneſs or ſoftneſs, Bacon Natur 7 Hi” 
1 ry. 


1 35 
Fold; double. Plication is uſed 7 hrs, 


in Clari/a. | 
LIERS, plt-urz. u. 
ſtrument by which 
on to bend 15 
Pliers are of two ſorts, flat-noſed 
noſed; their office is to hold and kalen arge 
ſmall work, and to ſit it in its place: the nk, 
noſed pliers are uſed for turning or borins AP 
or ſmall plate into a circular form. Mas 
I made a detention by a ſmall pair of 7e. 


MH My © 


M9 | 
* 


JS. [from ph.] An in. 
any thing is laid hold 


eas a. c het. als ad 56S 


= I 5 — a 18 1 * 1 K * 8 * 
a | of 
© 


1 


Wiſena, 
t. 


He pligbted his right hand 
Unto another love, and to another land. Spenſr 
ER Saint Withold 2 
Met the*night mare, and her ninefold, 
Bid her alight, and her troth lit. 
I again in Henry's royal name, 
Give thee her hand for ſign of lighted ſaith, Sbal. 
Here my inviolable faith I e,, 
Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Di dn. 
| Ne loves you ſeek, 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break, 
885 8 | Dryden, 
l' never mix my þ/ighted hands with W 
While ſuch a cloud of miſchiefs hangs about us, 
; ; Adiiſa. 
1 


Shot, 


or plait, a fold or flexure.] 

Her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 

With, gaudie girlonds, or fleſh flowrets dight 

About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Spenſa. 
I took it for a fairy viſion 

Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 


And play i' th' pl/igbted clouds. Milla. 


gines to be derived from the Dutch, plicht, 


that plihr, Sax ſignifies diſtreſs or preſſing 
danger; whence I ſuppoſe, pligbi was de- 
ing generally uſed in a bad 


- - When as the careful dwarf had told, 
Unto his maſter, he no longer would 


der than 


I think myſelf in better light for a len 


you are. . | 
. Beſecch your highneſs, 
My women may be with me; for, you ſee, 
| Sbuleſp. Winter's Tale. 
They in lowlieſt pligbt repentant ſtood, 
Praying. 5 Miliun's Paradife Life 
Thou muſt not here | 


' Moſt perfect hero tried in heavielt plight 
| Perle. Cd 1 FLEX 24% Mika. 


l 


By carting or plowing his gain is not great; 
Where he that with jabour can uſe them-aright, 
_— gameto his comfort, and cattle WAY 
Pledge; gage. {from the verb. 

- „bote hand muſt take my fg, 
J 
Half wy love with him, half my care and dd. 


? 


.  Shateſp- 
4, [Fro 


\ 


{FO 


* . [Prom To plight.) A fold; a pucker 3 a 
2 Joule; a purſie; a platt. . B 
Fcuad, for fear of * We ogy: 5. 
I ? us, 2 | 

4 — th many a folded plight. Spenſer. 
. A garment of ſome kind. Obſolete. 

„ Becauſe my wrack 367 "> £ 
 Cchanc't on his father's ſhore, he let not lack ( 

= My plight, or coate, or cloake, or any thing 
Might cheriſh heat in me. - Chapman. 


. prixru, plinth”. 2. adee.] In architec- 


oundation to the baſe of a pillar; 
HG calls the upper part or abacus of 
the Tuſcan pillar, a plinth, becauſe it re- 
ſembles a ſquare tile: moreover, the ſame 
dienomination is ſometimes given to a thick 
= wall, wherein there are two or three bricks 
Advanced in form of a platband. Harris. 
BE 7; PLOD, piöd. v.-7. [plocghen, Dut. Skin- 


To toi to moil; to drudge; to travel. 
A Plauliag diligence brings us ſooner to our 
courney'send, than a fluttering way of advancing 
by ſtarts. 1 L' Eftrange. | 
He knows better than any man, what 1s not 
to be written; and never hazards himfelf ſo far as 
to fall, but plads on deliberately, and, as a grave 
man ought, puts his ſtaff before him. Dryden. 
Th' unletter d chriſtian, who believes in groſs, 
Plau on to-heav'n, and ne'er is at a loſs. Dryden. 
= Some ſtupid, ling, money-loving wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing black from 


- I 
"I 5 
2 

. 75 


= 


| If one of mean affairs 5 

May lad it in a week, why may not 1 

Glide thither in a day?  , Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
Haſt thou not held my ftirrup ? - - 

Bare headed, ploddid by my foot-cloth mule, 

= And thought thee happy when I ſhook my head? 


"Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, _ 
That bare-foot plod I the cold ground upon, 
With ſainted vow my faults to have amended. 
YN „ Sbaleſp. 
z. To ſtudy cloſely and dully. | 
= Univerſal plodding priſons up 
* Thenimble ſpirits in the arteries; 

As motion and long during action tires: 
The ſinewy vigour of the traveller. 

He plod to turn his am'rous ſuit 
T' a plea in law, and proſecute. - 

She reaſon d without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Siu, Mi/. 
& PLo'dDeER, plod'-dar. u. , ffrom plod.} A 
& dull heavy laborious man. ; 
| Study is like the heaven's glorious ſun, | 
That will not be deep ſearch'd with ſaucy looks; 

What have continual plodders ever won, 

Save baſe authority from others books? Sbhakeſp. 
| PLOT, plot”. , ſ. plot, Sax. See PLart.] 
þ 1, A ſmall extent of ground. 

| - It wasa choſen plot of fertile land, 

Amongft wide waves ſet like a little neſt, 

As if it had by nature's cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reſt. Spenſcr. 
Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, | 

Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. 


Shakeſp. 
Hudibras. 


: | | Tuſfer. 
This liketh moory lots, delights in ſedgy 
TT ooo mine "Drayton. 

Many unfrequented pots there are, 5 

Fates by kind for rape andvillanyg. © Shal/p. 


Mere there but this fingle plot to loſe, 
 Thismouldof Marcius, they to duft would grindit, 
. Audthrow't againſt the wind. © 

When we mean to build, ; 


ture, is that Iquare member which ſerves. 


* * 


* n Young. 
. To travel laboriouſly. : | 

N a Rogues, plaod away o the hoof, ſeek ſhelter, 

' | | W 4s L . Shakeſp. | 


* Sbakeſp. | 


- Sbateſp. |_ 


PL O 


And when we ſee the figure of the houſe, 
Then we mult rate the coſt of the erection. Shet. 


waſte, but in garden plots under the negligent 
hand of a gardener. Locke, 
2. A plantation laid out. | 
Some goddeſs inhabiteth this region, who is 
the ſoul of this ſoil ; for neither is any leſs than a 
goddeſs, worthy to be ſhrined in ſuch a heap of 
_ pleaſures ; nor any leſs than a goddeſs could have 


made it ſo perfect a plot. | Sidney, 
3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. 
The law of England never was properly ap- 


plied unto the Iriſh nation, as by a purpoſed plot 
of government, but as they could inſinuate and 
ſteal themſelves under the ſame by their humble 
carriage. 8 Spenſer on Treland. 
4. [Imagined by Skinner to be derived from 
platform, but evidently contracted from 
complot, Fr.] A conſpiracy ; a ſecret deſign 
formed againſt another. | . 
I have o'erheard a plot of death upon him. Sas. 
Eaſy ſeems the thing to every one, 
That nought could croſs their plot or them ſup- 


O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of F/ots, and their laſt fatal periods! 
O 'tis a dreadful interval of time, = 
Made up of horrour all, and big with death ? 
| | OR” Ad'tiſon. 
5. An intrigue ; an affair complicated, in- 
| volved, and embarraſſed; the ftory of a 
play, comprifing an artful involution of 


pected means. 
Nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. Roſcomm. 
4 Our author | | | 
Produc'd his play, and begg' d the knight's advice, 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the 7 lot, 
The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? Pope. 


. cataſtrophe is a wedding, which hath ever been 
accounted comical. ; | . 
If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch 
as ſprings from the ſubject, then the winding up 
of the plot muſt be a probable conſequence of all 
* that went ire. Pope. 
6. Stratagem ; artifice, in an ill ſenſe. 
Plruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 
7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 
Who ſays he was not | 
A man of much plot, 
May repent that falſe accuſation ; 
Having plotted and penn'd 
Six plays to attend | 
The farce of his negociation. Denham. 


To PLOT, plot'. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt ano- 
ther, commonly againſt thoſe in authority. 
| The ſubtle traitor Es 
This day had /ozted in the council houſe _ 
To murther me. - Shakeſp. Richard III. 
The wicked pleotteth againſt the juſt. P/al. xxxvii. 
Hle who envies now thy ſtate, 
Who now is plotting how he may ſeduce 
Thee from obedience. | 
The wolf that round th' incloſure prowl'd 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Dryd. 
2. To contrive; to ſcheme. Ty ys 


that the prince did plot to be ſecretly gone; to 
which the marquis anſwer'd, that though love 
had made his highneſs ſteal out of his own coun-- 
try, yet fear would never make him run out of 
Spain. 355 
To PLOT,.pldt'. v. 4. 
1. To plan; to contri ve. 
With ſhame and forrow ſill'd; 
Shame for his folly; forrow out of time 


a We firſt ſurvey the plot, * dra mates 
b lot, then draw the mode 
| Vor. II. Ne IX. . , | 


* . 


: 


_ 


| For plotting an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 


Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated | 


prets. ©. + © Daniel.. 


affairs, unravelled at laſt by ſome unex- | 


They deny the plot to be tragical, becauſe its | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. |, 


The count tells the marquis of a flying noiſe, | 


Motton. 


PL O 
2. To deſcribe 2ccording to ichnography. 


This treatiſe p/otteth down Cornwall, as it now 
ſtandeth, for the particulars. Carew*s Sur, of Cornw, 
PLo'TTER, plot'-tur, 2. /. [from plot. 
1. Confpirator, \ | 
Colonel, we ſhall try who's the greater platter 
of us two; I againſt the ſtate, or you againſt the 
petticoat. | Dryden. 
2. Contriver, : | 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shakeſp. 
PLo've, plav-var. n. /. [pluvier, Fr. plu- 
vialis, Lat.] A lapwing. A bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, par- 
tridge, pheaſant and lover. Carew's Sur, of Corn v. 
Scarce 
The bittern knows his time: or from his ſhore, 
The plovers when to ſcatter o'er the heath _ 
And ſing: Themſon's Spring. 
PLOUGH, plow”. z. /. [ploz, Sax.plog, Dan. 
ploegh, Dut.] 1 
r. The inſtrument with which the furrows 
are cut in the ground to receive the ſeed. 
Till th* out-law'd Cyclops land we fetcht; a race 
Of prouv-lin'd loiterers, that never ſow, 
Nor put a plant in earth, nor uſe a p/orv. Chapman. 
Look how the purple flower, which the laugh 
Hath ſhorn in ſunder, languiſhing doth die. 
SEE 2 5 Peacham. 
Some plovghs differ in the length and ſhape of 
their beams; ſome in the ſhare, others in the 
coulter and handles, DT Mortimer. 
In ancient times the ſacred plovgh employ'd 


The kings and awful fathers. Thomſon. 
2. Tillage ; culture of land. 
3. A kind of plane. Ainfavorth. 


To PLOUGH, plow'. vr n. To practiſe ara- 
tion; to turn up the ground in order to- 
ſow ſeed. 5 „ ; 
Rebellion, inſolence, ſedition | 
We ourſelves have plough'd for, fow'd and ſcatter'd, 
By mingling them with us. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Doth the ploughman plough all day to ſow ? 1/a; 
_ They only give the land one ploughing, and ſow 
white oats,. and harrow them as they do black. 
„„ Wo. | Mortimer. 
To PLOUGH, plow'. v. a. 
1. To turn up with the plough. 
| | Let the Volſcians . 
Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shateſp.Coriolanus, - 
Shou'd any flave, fo lewd, belong to you; 
No doubt you'd ſend the rogue, in fetters bound, 
To work in Bride well, or to plougb your ground, 


A man may plough, in ſtiff grounds the firſt: 
time fallowed, an acre a day. Mortimer, 
Vou find it ploughed into ridges and ſurrows. 
Mortimer. 


Another of a duſky colour, near black; there 

Welden. | | 
2. 70 urrow s to-divide. . ae. 
\ When the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, 
He plough'd the Tyrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay' d. 


5 : ' Addiſon, 1 
With ſpeed we plough the watry way, - | 
My power ſhall guard thee. Pope's: Odyſſey. - 


4. To tear; to-furrow. 

| Ss Let 
Patient Octavia plough thy viſage uß 

Wich her prepared nails. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

PLOU GHBOY, plow'-boy. N. þ l ploug h and 
boy.) A boy that follows the plough; a 

: coarſe ignorant boy. 3) 8 


that thatch belongs to the very nature of a houſe. 
e |  »  Wetts's Logich. 


1 F _ 


— by 2 


| When 


— 


den. 


2. To bring to view by the plough: with up. 


are of theſe frequently p/oughed up in the fields of 
| Woodward. 


A f lougbbey, that has never ſeen any thing but 
thatched houſes and his pariſh church, imagines - 


PLov'GHER, plow ür. n. 1 [from ploag b.] 
| * who ploughs or cultivates ag IN 


-= 
. 
1 


£2.08 


+ 4 hl 


When the country mall be replenifhed with | 


Corn, as it will, if well followed; for the country 
people themſelves are great plougbers and ſmall 
ſpenders of corn: then there ſhould be good ſtore 

of magazines erected. Spenſer, 

PLovcnLa'xD, plow-land. n. /. [plough and 
land.] A farm for corn. | 

Wuo hath a p/oughland caſts all his ſeed corn 

there, | 
And yet allows his ground more corn ſhould bear. 
: Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the ma- 
nors or inhabited townſhips, the number of 

" floupblants that each contains, and the number of 

the inhabitants. | | Hale. 

PLou'GHMAN, plow'-man. n. . [plough and 
1 | 
1. One that attends or uſes the plough; a 
© cultivator of corn. 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, 
The cuckow then on ev'ry tree. Sbaleſp. 
God provides the good things of the world, to 
ſerve the needs of nature by the labours of the 
plougbman. 5 
The careful plougbman doubting ſtands. Milton. 
Your reign no leſs aſſures the plaughman's peace, 
Than the warm ſun advances his increaſe. Waller. 
The merchant gains by peace, and the ſoldiers 
by war, the ſhepherd by wet feaſons, and the 
« ploughmen by dry. | Temple. 
Who can ceaſe t' admire | | | 
The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire ? Dryden. 
My ploughman's is, t'other my ſhepherd's ſon. Dryd. 


2. A grols ignorant ruſtick. | 8 


er hand ! to whoſe ſoft ſeizure 
The cignet's down is harſh, and, ſpite of ſenſe, 


Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shakeſp. 
3. A ſtrong laborious man. | A 
A weak ſtomach will turn rye bread into vine- | 


gar, anda ployghman will digeſt it. Arbuth. on Alim. 
PLoOVU/GHMOKDAY, plow'-miin=-dA, 2. . The 
Monday after twelfthday. | 

 Phoughmondaynext after that the twelftide ispaſt, | 

Bids out with the plough, the worſt huſband is laſt. 
PLov'GHSHARE, plow'-shir. 1. ſ. [plough' 
and are.] The part of the plough that is 


j 


— 


3 


2. 5 Erſe. 


21 v 


Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, Shak. 
1 will luci them up by the roots out of my land. 
2 Chronicles, 
Pluck away his crop with his feathers. + Lev. 
A time to plant, and a time to plucl up that | 
which is planted. Eccles. iii. 2. 
They pluck off their ſkin from off them. Micab. 
- Diſpatch em quick, but firſt p/uck out their 
| tongues, | 
Leſt with their dying breaththey ſow ſedition. Audi/. 
Beneath this ſhade the weary peaſant lies, | 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rife. Gay. 
- From the back ok: 
Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool. | Thomfon's Spring. 
2. To ſtrip of feathers. 
Since I pluckt geeſe, I knew not what ĩt was to be 
0 


3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A proverbial 
expreſſion for taking up or reſuming of 
courage. ? | | 
He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and 
make all things ready for a new affault, wherein 
he expected they ſhould with courageous reſolution | 
recompenſe their late cowardice. Knoles, | 
PLUCK, plük“. z. / [from the verb.] a 
1. A pull; a draw; a ſingle act of plucking. 
Birds kept coming and going all day; but ſo 
few at a time that the man did nat think them 
worth a pluck. L' Eftrange. 
Were the ends of the bones dry, they could 
not, without great difficulty, obey the plucts and 
attractions of the motory muſcles. Ray un the Great. 
I know not whether de- 
rived from the Engliſn, rather than the 
and lights of an animal. | 
PLR ER, plük'-kür. n. J. {from pluck.) One 
that plucks. | | 
Thou ſetter up and #lucter down of kings! Shak. 
Pull it as foon as you ſee the feed begin to grow 
brown, at which time let the plucters tie it up in 
handfuls. Mortimer, 
Plc, plug'. 2. g. [plugg, Swed. plugghe, 
Dut.] A ſtopple; any thing driven hard 


perpendicular to the coulter. 
22 the earth was turned up, the ploughſbare | 
- \ Jighted upon a great lone ; we pulled that up, 
and ſo found ſome pretty things. Sidney. 
The pretty innocent walks blindfold among 
burning ploygb/bares without. being ſcorched, Addiſ. 
To PLUCK, plik'. v. a. [ploccian, Sax. 
. To pull with nimbleneſs or force; to 
ſnatch; to pull; to draw; to force on or 
off; to force up or down; to act upon 
with violence. It is very generally and li- 


centiouſly uſed, particularly by Shakeſpeare. | . 


It has often ſome particle after it, as daun; 
; on; aways ups into. ; 

It ſeemed better unto that noble king to plant a 
peaceable government among them, than by violent 
means to plucł them under. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Tou were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was'ne'er plucFd off. Shak. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, 


For. now a time is come to mock at form, Shakeſp. |. 


rr Canſt thou not | 
Puls from the memory a rooted forrow, 6G © 
Aud with Tome'fweet oblivious antidote - 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom'? Bale. Macbeth. 


"When yet he was but tender bodied; when youth | 


"with comelitreſs pine all gaze his way. Step. 
"TIA T'gave my tove-a ring; 3 


5 


Ne would not pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
_ "hat the world maſters. Shut. Derchmit of Venice. 
KEvou do wrongfully feize Hereford's right, 


Fon pluck a thouſand dangers en your head. Sat, 


into another body to ſtop a hole. 
Shutting the valve with the /g, draw down 
the ſucker to the bottom. | Boyle. 
The fighting with a man's own ſhadow, conſiſts 
in the brandiſhing of two ſticks graſped in each 
hand, and loaden with plugs of lead at either end: 
this opens the cheſt. Addiſon. 
In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of tobacco, _ Swift. 
To PI ud, plüg'. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
ſtop with a plug. . 
A tent plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter Tecur to the part diſpoſed to receive it. 
| enen. 
PLum, pläͤm'“. u. /. plum, plumrneop, Sax. 
blumme, Dan.] A cuſtom has prevailed 
of writing plumb, but improperly, 
1. A fruit. eee a | 
| The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which are 
placed in a circular order, and expand in form of a 
roſe, from whoſe flower-cup riſes the pointal, 
which afterwardsbecomes an oval or globular fruit, 
aa ſoft fleſhy pulp, ſurrounding an hard ob- 
0 
ſhould be added, the footſtalks are long and Ilender, 
and have but a ſingle fruit upon each: the ſpe- 
cies are; I. The jeanhative, or white primordian, 
2. The early black damaſk, commonly ealled the 
Morocco plum. 3. The little black damaſk plum. 


Orleans plum. 6. The 'Fotheringham /plam. 7. 
Wie Perdrigon 4p/am. 8. Phe violet Nerdiigon 
Plum. 9. The white Perdrigon plum. 10. The 


Dire into the bottom of the deep: | | 


| beaten. - Shakeſp. 
I come to thee from plume· luci t Richard, 
| 25 Sal ph. 


Engliſh from the Erſe.} The heart, liver, 


one, for the moſt part pointed; to which 


4. The great damaſk violet of Tours. 5. The 


T1.) 
red imperial flum, ſometimes called the red 


magnum. 11. The white imperi 

num; white Holland or Mogul — ; 
Cheſton plum. T3. The apricot plum . 
maitre claude. 15. La roche courbon 
rouge ; the red diaper plum. 
17. Myrobalan plum. 18. The 


Mag 


19. The cloth of gold plum. A 2 
plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La misbel 
23. The Brignole plum. 24. The . 


25. The monſieur plum : this is We ts 
the Wentworth plum, both reſembling the boo, 
magnum. 26, The cherry plum. 27. The 3 
pear plum. 28. The 5 65 lum. 29, The % 
Julan plum. 30. The bjac bullace. tree N b 
31. The white bullace-tree plum. 32. The Oy 
thorn or ſloe-tree plum. | Ma g 
Philoſophers in vain enquired, whether the * 
mum bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily Gel 15 
virtue, or contemplation? They might 2s 4 * 
ably have diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh Fs 
apples, plums, or nuts??? Lade 
2+ Raiſin; grape dried in the ſun, | 
I will dance, and eat Plums at your wedding. 
5 ; Sale, 
3. [In the cant of the city.] The ſam of cn. 
hundred thoufand pounds. 
By the preſent edit, many a man in Pran. 
will ſwell into a plum, who £1 ſeveral thouſzns 
pounds ſhort of it the day before. Alain. 
The miſer muſt make up his lum, 5 
And dares not touch the hoarded ſum, n, 
By fair dealing John had acquired ſome ehr, 
which he might have kept, had it not been fy 
his law-ſuit. Arbutbng, 
| Aſk you, | 

Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt a plum. Pte, 


4. A kind of play, called How many plun; 
for a penny? Ainſevorth, 


|'PLUMAGE, plu'-midzh. z. /. [ plumage, Fr.) 


Feathers ; ſuit of feathers. 
The plumage of birds exceeds the piloſiy of 
8. Bran, 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from aboxe, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove! 


Pipe, 

PLuUMB, plum”. n. /. {plomb, Fr. Fat br 

Lat.] A plummet; a leaden weight kt 

down at the end of a line. 

If the plumb line hang juſt upon the perpends 

cular, when the level is ſet flat down uponthework, 

the work is level. Mexn, 
PLuUms, plum”. adv, [from the noun.] 

I. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
| He meets 

A vaſt vacuity, all unawares | | 

Flutt'ring his pennons vain, plumb down ON 

F . | ts 

If all theſe atoms ſhould deſcend plums conn 

with equal velocity, being all perfectly ſolid 2d 

. Imporous, and the vacnum not reſiſting _— 

tion, they would never the one overtake . 

hy 7 | D ther it 

2. It is uſed for any ſuddeñ deſcent, a plus) 

or perpendicular being the ſhort paſſage of 

a falling body. It is ſometimes pronounced 

ignorantly plump. 

* it hg F ſad - EM fall thus plumb into th 
grave! well one minute, and dead the next. Co: 
To PLums, plam'. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To —. to ſearch by a line with 2 
wWeignt at its end. 
| The moſt experienced ſeamen plumbed the depth 

of the channel. ee 1 * 
2. To regulate any work by the plumme” 
PLU'MBER, Mendy. 1. J. Lplambir, 1. 

One who Works upon lead. Common 

written and pronounced plummer. ler] 
' PLU"MBERY, phim'-mer-y.n./. Ifromplin of a 

Works of lead; the manufactures 


- wel 
plumber. * 2 re ue, 


F _ 
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: 9, [ Phamer . Fr.] To ſtrip of feathers. 
W 5. To rip; to pil. 

= . They ſtuck not to fay, that the king cared not | 
. To place as a plume. 


J. To adorn with plumes. 


PLU 


a | lam-ki'k. u. /. [plum and 
rn | e with raiſins. 
"WM cramm'd them till their guts did 


With caudle, cuſtard, and flumcake. Hudihrar. 


bn, pid m. v. , (plumes Fr. plum, Lat) 
1 Feather of birds. 


Let frantick Talbot trample for a S 
And, like a peacock, ſweep along his tail; . 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train, Shak. 

Wings he wore of many 2 colour d plume. Milt. 

They appear made up of little b adders, like 
thoſe in the plume or ſtalk of a quill. Grezo's My. 


1. Feather worn as an ornament ; Chapman 


it for a creſt at large. 
77 every feeble rumour make your hearts, 


nemies with nodding of their plumes | 

e into deſpair. | ; Shaksſp- Coriolanus. 
With this againe, he ruſht upon his gueſt, 

And caught him by the horſe-haire plame, that 
dangled on his creſt. Chapman. 
Eaſtern travellers know that oltridges feathers 
are common, and the ordinary plume of Jamzaries, 
85 PP Br own. 

The fearful 2 19 F 

1 to ſee à face with ſteel o'erſpread, 
8 high plume that nodded o'er his head. Dryd. 

ide; towering mien. | 

- _ duke of I pie come to thee 
From plume-pluckt Richard, who with willing ſoul 
Adopts thee heir. Shakefp. Richard 11. 


E | 4. Token of honour ; prize of conteſt. 


Ambitious to win from me ſome plume. Milton. 


1 g. Plume is a term uſed by botaniſts for that 


part of the ſeed of a plant, which in its 
growth becomes the trunk: it is incloſed 
in two ſmall cavities, formed in the lobes 
for its reception, and is divided at its looſe 
end into divers pieces, all cloſely bound 
together like a bunch of feathers, whence 
it has this name. 


Swans muſt be kept in ſome encloſed pond, 
where they may have room to come aſhore and 
plum themſelves. Mortimer. 


Such attimals, as feed upon fleſh, devour ſome 
part of the feathers of the birds they gorge them- 
ſelves with, becanſe they will not take the pains 
fully to plume them. Kay. 


to piame the nobility and people to feather himfelf. 


Bacon. 


His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his eteſt 
Sat horror plum ld. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
- Fatewel the phimed troops, and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue. Shakefp. Othello. 


E PLones'LLUM, pli'm-U-lim. 7. /. Lalumen 


plumoſum, Lat.] A kind of aſheſtus. 
Phimeallum, formed into the likeneſs of a wick, 
will adminiſter tò the flame, and yet not confume. 
| | Willins. 


PLoM1'GeRo Us, plc -midzh'-br-ds. adj Lpluma 


and gero, Lat.] Having feathers ; feathered. 


PLuU'MiPEDE, plü“-my-pëd. n. ,. pluma and | 


8 A fowl that has feathers on the 


5 Di#. 
Prunk r, plüm'-mlt. 1. . (from piumb.] 


1. A weight of lead hung at a ſtring, by 


which depths are founded, and perpen- | 


dieulatity is diſcerned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet ſound, 

: In drown my bock Shakefp. Tem peſl. 
Fly, envious time, | . 


| Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, | 


Whoſe ſpeed is bot the heavy Num mess pace. Milt. | 


2. Any weight. 


5 | Quincy · 
vo Prene, pläm v. a. [from the noun] 
1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. 


| 


4 


| 


$ 
PLUMP, phlimp/. adj. [Of this word the 


| 


or 


* 
$ 
1 
i 
6 


4 


H 


bt 


on 


| 


1 


1 


4 


A 
. 


1] Horſemen ranging the field, returned towards the 


| To PLUMP, plümp'. v. n. [from the adverb.] 
| t. To fall like a ſtone into the water. A word 


1 


1 


+ TS U-.. 


God ſees the body of fleſh which you bear 
about you, and the p/ummets which it hangs upon 
F x4 foul, and therefore, when you cannot riſe 

igh enough to him, he comes down to you. Duppa. 
The heavineſs of theſe bodies, being always in 
the aſcending fide of the wheel, muſt be counter- 
poiſed by à plummet faſtened about the pulley on 
the axis: this plummet will deſcend according as 
the fand doth make the ſeveral parts of the wheel 
fighter or heavier, Wilkins. 


PLumo'siTY, pli-m6s'-sIt-F. n. /. {from 
plumous.] The ſtate of having feathers. 
PLu'MOUs, plu'-mits. adj. [plumeux, Fr. plu- 
moſus, Lat.] Feathery ; reſembling feathers. 
This has 4 like plamons body in the middle, but 
finer, W oudearerd. 


, 
ö 
[ 
| 


etymology is not known. inner derives | 
it from pommele, French, full like a ripe 
apple; it might be more eafily deduced ' 
from plum, which yet ſeems very harſh: | 
Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean ; 
ſleek ; full and ſmooth, | 


coat and a plump habit of body, was taken up for 

a ſacrifice; but the ox, that was deſpiſed for his 
raw bones, went on with his work ſtill. L. Eſtrange. 
Plump gentlemati, | 

Get out as faft as c'er you cap : 
Or ceaſe to puſh, or to exclaim. „ 
Lou make the very crowd you blame. Prior. 
F The famiſh' d crow | 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Swift. 


in one maſs. I believe it is now corrupted : 
to clump. 5 | 2 8 
England, Scotland, Ireland, lie all in a plump 
together, not acceſſible but by ſea. Bacon. 


War wiel having eſpied certain plumps of Scottiſh | 


arriete to prevent danger. 
We reſted under a plump of trees. 
Spread upon a lake, with apward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high; 
They cloſe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the ſowſing eagle will deſcend. Dryden. | 
To PLumy, plamp'. v. a. [from the adjec- 
tive. ] To fatten; to ſwell ; to make large. 
The particles of air expanding themſelves, plump 
out the ſides of the bladder, and keep them * 
Boyle. 


Hayward. 
Sandys. 


* 
DE 


ö 


houfe will lump me up with good cheer, L Er. 
Let them tre for thy dew and rain to lum łhem. 
; Mortimer. 


formed from the ſound, or rather cor- 
rupted from plumb. 
2. [From the adjective.] To be ſwollen. 
2 | | | Ainſevorth. 
PLume, plimp'. adv. [Probably corrupted 
from plumb, or perhaps formed from the 
found of a ſtone falling on the water. 
With a ſudden fall, _ | 
I would fain now ſee em rowl'd 
Down a hill, or from a bridge | | | 
Head-long caſt, to break their ridges 
Or to ſome river take em ; 


Plump, and ſee if that would wake em. B. Jonſon. | 
\PLU'MPER, plump'-ar. . , [from plump. 
Something worn in the mouth to ſwell out 
the cheeks. | 

She dext'rouſly her plumperr draws, 


- 


— 


_ Fulnefs ; difpofition towards falneſs. 


The heifer, that valued itſelf upon a ſmooth : 


PLumP, plamp, u. /. [from the adjeQive.] A 
knot; a tuft ; a cluſter; a number joined | 


Ph as lean as carrion; bat a wedding at our 


. " 


: That ſerve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift's Miſcel: | 
PLvU'mPNESS, plamp'-nls. u. /. [from plump.) | 


Thole convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plunp- 


PLU 


make the rays converge ſooner, ſo as to convene 
at the bottom of the eye, Newton's Optichs.. 
PLU'MPORRIDGE, plüm-pòr-Hdzh. u. .. [plum 
and . Porridge with plums. 
A rigid diflenter, who dined at his houſe on 
Chriſtmas day, eat very plentifully of his plum- 
forriage. | Addiſon. 
PLu'MPUDDING, plum-ptd' . . Y. [plum 
and pudding.] Pudding made with plums. 


| PLu'Mer, plump'-y. adj, Plump; fat. A 


Indicrous word. 

Come, thou monarch. of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 1 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shateſp. 

Prv'my, plt'-mp. adj. | from plume.] Fea- 
thered; covered with feathers. 
Satan fell, and ſtraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full ſail of wing few nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him foft 
From his untafy ftation, and 


_ * Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear'd with blood. 
# | Addiſon. 
Sometimes they are like a quill, with the p/uny 
part only upon one fide. Grew's Coſmeloyy. 
7 ch DER, plun'-ditr. v. a. [plunderen,, 
Dut. , 
x. To pillage ; to rob in an hoſtile way. 
Nebnchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, 
and we find the fatal doom that afterwards befel 
him. | South's Sermons. 
2. To take by pillage. | 
Being driven away, and his books plundered, 
one of his neighbours. bought them in his behalf, 
and preſerved them for him till the end of the 
war. | Fell. 
. the fruits of their exaction brought, 
Which made in peace a treaſure richer far, 


3. To rob as a thief. 


Or eroſs, to under provinces, the main. Popr. 
Pru'xpER, plün'-dür. . .. (from the verb.] 


Pillage ; fpoils gotten in war. 


To pay themfelves with plunder. Otzoay, 
PLU'NDERER,plun/-der-ur. x. /. from planter.] 
1. Hoſtile pillager; ſpgiter. 

2. A thief; a robber. | 2 ; 
It was a famous ſaying of William Rufus, who- 
ſoever ſpares perjured men, robbers, plunderers, and 
traifors, deprives all good men of their peace and 


quietneſs. Addiſon, 
We cannot future violence o'ercome, 
Nor give the miſerable province eaſe, a 


To PLUNGE, plundzh'/. v. a. [plonger, Fr.] 
1. To put ſuddenly under water, or ander 
any thing ſuppoſed liquid. 
Plungr us in the flames. , en. 
Headlong from hence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, 
But ſhoots along ſupported on her wings. Dryden. 
2. To put into any ſtate ſuddenly. Es 
I mean to plunge the boy in pleaſing ſſeep, 
And raviih'd in Idalian bow'rs to keep. Dryden. 


3. To hurry into any diſtreſs. 


O confeience ! into what abyſs of fears 
And horrors has thou driv'n me ? ent of which 


Without a prudent determination in matters 
before us, we ſhall be planged into perpetual errors. 
| Walti. 


action ſoever it be applied, commonly ex- 

preſſes either violence and ſuddemmeſs in; 

the agent, or diſtreſs in the patient. 
At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the word, 


them not be too haſty to lunge their en- 


\ 


age in the eye, and by encreaſing the reſraction 
CA N 


geiniesat once into the depths of knowledge. Vote. 
* YL 2. | 20 


Fg 


uphore | 
As on a floating couch through the blitke aw. Milt. 


Than what is p/under'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 


Their country's wealth our mightier miſersdrain, 


Let looſe the murmering army on their maſters, 


Since what one plund rer left, the next will ſeize, _- 
Dr yen. 


I find no way; from deep to deeper plung d. Milt. 


4. To force in ſuddenly. This word, to chat 


In Fer Plexippus' boſom plung d the fword: Dry. 
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20 PLUNGE, plundzh'. v. n. 
1. To fink ſuddenly into water; to dive. 
Accoutred as I was, I Plunged i in. Shakeſp. 

| His courſer plung d, 
And threw him off; the waves whelm'd over him, 
And helpleſs in his heavy arms he drown'd. Dryden. 
When thou, thy ſhip © *rwhelm'd with waves, 
| ſhalt be 

Forc'd to plunge naked in the raging: ſea. Dryden. 
| When tortoiſes have been a long time upon the 
water, their ſhell being dried in the ſun, they are 
eaſily taken; by reaſon they cannot plunge into the 
water nimbly enough. Ray. 


2. To fall or ruſh into any havard or diſtrefs. 
He could find no other way to conceal his adul- 


tery, but to lunge into the guilt of a murther. 


Tillotſon. 
Bid me for honour flunge mto a war ; 
Then ſhalt thou ſee that Marcus is not flow. Addi. 
Impotent of mind and uncontroul'd, 
He Plung d into the irn which heav'n foretold. 
Pope. 
PLuxGE, plandztY. . 


I. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 
2. Difficulty; 


ſtrait; diſtreſs. 

She was weary of life, ſince ſhe was brovghe 
to that plunge, to conceal her huſband's murder, 
or accuſe her ſon. Sidney. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven 
for help, without helping themſelves. L' Efrange. 

Wilt thou behold me ſinking in my woes ? 
And wilt thou not reach our a friendly arm, 

To raiſe me from amidſt this plunge of ſorrows ? 
Addiſon. 
Ile muſt be a good man; a quality which Cicero 
and Quinctilian are much at a plunge in aſſerting to 
the Greek and Roman orators. Bader on Learning. 
PLuU'NGEON, plundzh'-un. n. ſ. Imergus, Lat. 
A ſea bird. Ainſwerth. 


PLUNGER, plündzh Ar. u. [. [from plunge.) 


One that -plunges ; a diver. _ 
PLu'NKET, plunk'-it. 2. /. A kind of blue 
colour. Ainſcworih. 


1 PLUR AL, pla -r6l. 4 [pluralis, Lat. 1 


1. Implying more than one. 
Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thoud'ſt two; 
Better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one. Shak. 


2. Un grammar. ] 


The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, 
one to ſignify the number two, and another to 
ſignify a number of more than two; under one 


. - variation the noun is ſaid to be of the dual num- 
ber, and under the other of the plural. 


| Pin, RALIST, plü“-rél-Ist. u. /. [pluralifte, Fr. 


from plural. One that holds more eccleſi- 


aſtical benefices than one, with cure of 


ſouls. 
If the pluraliſt would do their beſt to ſuppreſs 


curates, their number might be ſo retrenched, 
that ny would not be in the leaſt formidable. 
Collier on Pride 


Pron#LITY, plii-ral'-It-y. a. ſ. [pluralite, Fr. 


1. The ſtate of being or having a greater 


number. 


It is not pluralit 15 of parts without majority of |. 


parts, that maket the total greater; yet it ſeem- 
eth to the eye a ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be 
all dead and continued, 
whereby the eye may divide 5 
a. A number more than one. 
Thoſe hereticks had introduced a plurality of 


S acon. 


and ſo made the profeſſion of the unity part 


of the ſymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate the 
orthodox from them. Hammond. 
Sometimes it admitteth of diſtinction and l- 
1 ſometimes it reduceth all into conjunction 
Pearſon. 
They could forego plurality « of wives, thoy gh p 


| c that be the main 3 8 5 to the converſion of 
0 the Eaſt Indies. | 


. » * 
* 


1 


Clarke. | 


than if it have trees, 
þ 


PLY 


'Tis impoſlibleto conceive how: any language can | 
want this variation of the noun, where the nature 
of its ſignification is ſuch as to admit of plurality. 

Clare Latin Grammar. 

3. More cures of ſouls than one. 

4. The greater numher; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are 
neither wiſe nor good. 2 Eftrange. 
PLU'RALLY, plt'-rel-F. adv. [from Plural.) J 

In a ſenſe implying- more than one. 

PLusH, plash'. ». f. [ peluche, Fr.] A kind 
of villous or ſhaggy cloth; ſhag; a kind 
of woollen velvet. 

The bottom of it was ſet againſt a lining of 
Plaſb, and the found was quite dead, and but mere 
breath. Bacon. 

The colour of þluſ or velvet will appear varied, 
if you ſtroak part of it one way, and part of it 
another, Boyle. 

I love to wear cloths that are fluſh, - 
Not prefacing old rags with 5b. Cleaveland. 

PLu'sHER, plüsh'- ür. 2. /. [ galea lævis.] A 
ſea fiſh. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of 
fiſh called a pluſber, ſomewhat like the dog-fiſh, 
who leapeth above water, and therethrough be- 
wrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 

PLu'viAL, plt'-vy4l. adj. Tom  Pluvia, | 

PLu'viovs, pli'-yyls. F 
lating to rain, 

Ihe fungous parcels about-the wicks of cates | 
only ſignifieth a moiſt and p/uvious air about them. 

* Brown. 

PLu'viaL, plü“-vyèl. x. /. [pluvial, Fr.] A 
prieſt's-cope. | Ainſworth. 


To PL, ply'.. v. a. | [plien to work at any 
thing, old Dutch. Funius and Skinner. ] 
1. To work on any thing cloſely and impor- 
- tunately. = - - 
The ſavage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes 
_ Hisrage, and p/zes him with redoubled ſtrokes. Dryd. 
| The hero from afar _ 
Plies him with darts and ſtones, and diſtant war. 
Dryden. 
2. To employ with diligence ; to keep buſy ;. 
to ſet on work. . | 
| Her gentle wit ſhe plics . 
To teach. them truth. Spenſer. 
Hereſumed his pen too, and 240˙ü it as hard. Fell. 
They their legs ply'd, not ſtaying 
Until they reach'd the fatal champain. Hudibras. 
He who exerts all the faculties of his ſoul, and 
plies all means and opportunities in the ſearch of 
truth, may reſt upon the judgment of his con- 
ſcience ſo informed, as a warrantable guide, South. 
The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars 
To neareſt land. Dryden's Virgil. 
I have plied my needle theſe fifty years, and 
by my good will would never have it out of my 
hand. © Spefator.. 
4. 0 practiſe diligently. 
He ſternly bad him other buſineſs ply. . Spenſer. 
Keep houſe, and ply his book, welcome his 
friends ö 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shake eſp. 
Then commune how they beſt may py 
Their growing work. | Milton. 
Their blcody taſk, unweary'd Mill, they p1y. 
Waller. 


— 


— 


4. To ſolicit: . 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the 
marble. Shakeſp. 
He plies the duke at morning and at night, | 

And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, - 

If they deny him juſtice, -Shah. Merchant of Venice. 
Wboſoe ver has any thing of David's piety will 
be perpetually lying the throne of grace with ſuch 

like acknowledgments; as, bleſſed be that provi- 


dence which 9 me from ſuch. a lewd com- 


- South. 


2. To go in haſte. 


4 


[ PRxEUMA“TIc ks, pnù-mät' -tiks, n. ſ. | pnu- 


— 


Pr r, pl. 2. /. [from the verb.) 


- riſhment, that, ſo they be poached or rare boiled, 


pay. 1 


I 


P OA 


79 Prix, ply. VN. 
1. To work, or offer ſervice. 
Hle was forced to ply in the ſtreets 25, 


porter for 


Secur, 
Thither he Plies undaunted, 
3. To buſy one's ſelf, Mur. 
A bird new made about the banks ſhe 
Not far from Thore, and ſhort excurſion N 
4. 1 15 ] To bend. * 
ä e willow plicd and gave wa 
and ſtill recovered itſelf again, . the cn 
ſtubborn, and choſe rather to break ” bend, 


his livelihood. Adtiſon 


L Efrayy, 


t. Bent; turn; form; caſt; bias, 
The late learners cannot ſo well take the þ 
except it be in ſome minds that have not wg. b 
themſelves to fix, but have kept themſclve ww 
and prepared torecervecontinual amendment. 
2. Plait ; fold. by 
The rugæ or plies of the inward coat of te 
ſtomach detain the aliment in the ſtomach. 4ris, i 4 
PIV ERS, plt'-arz. n. /. See PlIE RS. 
PNEUMA“/TICAL, pnü-mät“-tik-el. 
PNEUMA' TICK, pnü-mät“-tlk. adj, 
[Tveupaaliog from Ty 4 
1. Moved by wind; relative to wind, 
I fell upon the making of pneumatical trial, 
whereof I gave an account in a book about the1y, 
That the air near the furface of the _— 
expand itſelf, when the preſſ ure of the 3 
atmoſphere is taken off, may be ſeen in the 
riments made by Boyle in his Eneumatict engine, 
| 7 Locle s Elements of Natural Philiſetis, 
The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 
To vinous ſpirits added, | 
They with eee ceaſeleſs draw. Phils 
2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. 
All ſolid bodies conſiſt of parts pneumatical and 
tangible ; the  Preumatical ſubſtance being in ſome 
bodies the native ſpirit of the body, and 1n other 
plain air that is gotten in. Bun, 
The race of all things here is, to extenuate ard 
turn things to be more prevmatical and rare; auc 
not to retrograde, from pneumatical to that which 
is denſe. Bacon's Natural Hi eg. 


_ matique, Fr. xv. 
1. A branch of mechanicks, which conſiders 
the doctrine of the air, or laws according 
to which that fluid is condenſed, rariked, 
or gravitates. Harris, 
2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritud 
ſubſtances, as God, angels, and the fouls 
of men. Di, 
| PxEUMATO'/LOGY, pnii-mi-to! -16-dzhy. n./ 
| [mwparaoyia.) The doctrine of fſpiritui 
exiſtence. _ 
To POACH, p&'tsh. v. a. . [oeufs poches, Ft. 
1. To boil ſlightly. 
The yolks of eggs are ſo well prepared for now 


they need no other preparation. _ Bain, 

2. To begin without completing : from tit 
Peet of boiling eggs Nightly. Not in 
ute. 

Of later times, they have rather poached a 2nd 
offered at a number of enterprizes, thall maiſ- 
tained any conſtantly. ach, 

3. {Pocher, Fr. to pierce. ] To ſtab; to piers 
The flowk, ſole and plaice follow the tide uP 
into the freſh rivers, where, at low water, t 
country people poach them with an inſtrument 
ſomewhat like the ſalmon ſpear. ee 
4. [From poche a pocket] To plunder by 
ſtealth. 

3o ſhameleſs, ſo abandon'd are their ways 
IM oo Hands, and hy claim for 715 5 


To 


p OC 


To POACH) pöteh. v. a. [from poche a bag, 


I Theol game; to carry off game e 


e in the ſchools 
pr ſenſe, and hunt for idle rules. 014. 

: 25. A cant word. 
27 Chalky Ca clay lands burn in hot weather, 

in ſummer, and poach in winter. Mortimer. 
Poa/cyarD, pO'tsh- 1 n. ſ. [boſcas.] A 
: d of water fow | 
3 p6'tsh-ur. u. / [from poach.] One 


ſteals game. 
* old hors have ſuch a way with you, 


Foundl. 

- that all at once the buſineſs is done. More s 

Pox'cHINESS, po'tsh-y Pls n./. [from poachy.) 
Marſhineſs; dampnels A cant word 

Ĩ be vallies becauſe of the poachineſs they keep 


for graſs. Mortimer, 


po cx, pd tsh-y. adj. Damp ; ; marſhy. A 


t word. 
© What uplands you deſign for mowing, ſhut up 
| the beginning g of February; but marſh lands lay 


not up till April, except your marſhes be very 


pose hy. Meortiimer's Huſbandry. 
Pots, pk. n. J. [from zox.] A puſtule 
raiſed by the ſmall-pox. 


Po'c K r, pök kit. u. * [pocca, Sax. pochet „ 


Fr.) 
1. The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes. 
Here's a letter 
Found in the pocket of the ſlain Roderigo. Shake/p. 
.- Whilſt one hand exalts the blow, 
And on the earth extends the foe; 
T' other would take it wond'rous il, * 
If in your oc let he lay ſtill. „ 
As he was ſeldom without medals in his pocket, 
he would often ſhew us the ſame face on an old 
coin, that we ſaw in the ſtatue, Addiſon on Medals. 
2. A pocket is uſed in trade for a certain 
quantity : as, a pocket of hops. 


ToPo'CKET, pôk -kit. v. a. pocheter Ex. from 00 


the noun.] 

1. To put in the pocket. | 
Bleſs d paper- credit! 
i Cold, i imp'd with this, can compaſs hardeſt 0 
Can pvc let ſtates, or fetch or carry kings. Pope. 
2. To pocket up. A proverbial form that de- 
notes the doing or taking any thing clan- 
deſtinely. 
If thy pocket were enriched with any other in- 
juries hur theſe, I am a villain; and yet you will 
ſtand to it, you will not pocket up wrongs. Sbakeſp. 


Ne lays his claim 
"To half the profit, half the fame, _ [ | 
And helps to pocket up the game. Prior. 
Po! CKETBOOK, pôk-klt-bôk. 2. J [pocket and 
book.) A paper book carried 1 in the une 
for haſty notes. 
Licinius let out the offals « his meat to inte- 


reſt, and kept a regiſter of ſuch debtors in his | 


| focketbook, | Arbutbnot. 
Note down the matters of doubt in ſome Poclet- 
bock, and take che firſt opportunity to get them 

reſolved. Watts. 


Po CKETGLASS, pol“ -kit-glas. 1. / [pocket and | 


 8laſs Portable looking-glaſs. 
The word's a farce, an empty ſhow, . 
: Powder, and pucketglaſs, and beaux. 
And vanity with pocketglaſs, 


And impudence with front of braſs. Swift s Mi iſe. 


po CKHOLE, pôk“-höl. n. / [pock and hole 
Dit or foar made by the 88 y 


Are theſe but warts and Pocſboles in the face 
O' th earth? Donne. 


Po CKINESS pdk'-k nls. 1. ,. {fr 
I.) be ſtate of e 7 0 _ oY 


hx, pOk' . adi. (from IF]. Infedte 


Prior. 


| 


| 


N wry ou 


POE 


My father s Jove lies thus in my bones; 1 might 
have loved all the po:4y whores in Perſia, and have 
felt it leſs in my bones. Denham's Sopby. 


Po'cuLENT, pök'-kü-lènt. adj. [poculum, 
Lat.] Fit for drink. 

Some of theſe herbs, which are not eſculent, 

are notwithſtanding p:culent ; as hops and broom. 

Bacon. 


Pop, pod”. z. /. [bode, boede, Dut. a little 


houſe. Skinner.) The capſule of legumes ; 


the caſe of ſeeds. 

To raiſe tulips, ſave the ſeeds which are ripe, 
when the pods begin to open at the top, which cut 
off with the ſtalks from the root, and keep the pod. 
upright, that the ſeed do not fall out. Mortimer. 

PoDa'GRICAL, po-dag'-gry-ktl. adj. [wiayg- 
*g, odd 5 from podagra, Lat. ] 
i. Afflicted with the gout. 

From a magnetical activity muſt be made out, 
that a loadſtone, held in the hand of one that is 
| podegrical, doth either cure or give great eaſe in 
the gout.. Brown's V. ulgar Errours, 

2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 
Po'pDER, p6d'-dar. 2. / (from pod.] A ga- 
therer of peaſecods, beans, and other pulſe. 


Dict. 


Popo, podzh'. n. ſ. A puddle; a plaſh. Sin. 


Poꝰ EM, po Im. 72. ts [poema, Lat. Tonga, | 


The work of a poet; a metrical compo- | 


fition. 
A poem is not alone any work, or compoſition 
of the poets in many or few verſes; but even one 
; alone verſe ſometimes makes a perfect poem. 


Ben Jonſon. | 


The lady Anne of Bretaigne, paſſing through 
the preſence of France, and eſpying Chartier, a 
famous poct, faſt aſleep, kiſſing him, ſaid, we 


muſt honour the mouth whence ſo many golden 


Poem: have proceeded. Peacham on Poetry, 
To you the promis'd Hoem J will pay. Dryden. 
Po'tSY, P6'-y-8Y. n. . poęſie, Fr. Poęſis, Lat. 
rolncig. 
The art of writing poems. 


A poem is the work of. the poet; Goofy is his 


{kill or craft of making; the very fiction itſelf, 
the reaſon or form of the work. Ben Fon ſon. 
How far have we 

Prophan 'd thy heav'nly gift of pae/y ? 

Made proſtitute and profligate the . 

Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 

For tongues of angels ? Dryden. 

2. Poem; metrical compoſition ; poetry. 

Muſick and poeſy uſe to quicken you. Shate/p. 
There is an hymn, for they have excellent p; 

the ſubject is always the praiſes of Adam, Noah, 

and Abraham, concluding ever with a thankſgiv- 

ing for the nativity of our Saviour, Bacon. 


They apprehend a veritable hiſtory in an em- 


blem or piece of chriſtian poe/y. Brown's Yul. Err. 
3. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring or 
other thing. | 

A paltry ring, whoſe poe/ſy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife; Love me, and leave me not. Shak. 


POET, p0'-It. 2. /. [poete, Fr. porta, Lat. 


Tong.) An inventor; an author of. fiction; 
a writer of poems; one who writes in mea- 
ſure. 
I be poet's eye in a fine frenzy rowling, ® 
Doth glanco from heav'n to Aach, from earth to 
heav'n; 
And, as imagination bodies forth | 
The forms of things unknown, the Poet s pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to ev'ry thing 
A local habitation.and a name. Sbaleſp. 
Our poet's ape, who would be thought the chi 
His works become the frippery of wit, 
From brocage he is grown ſo bold a thief, 
While we the robb' d deſpiſe, and pity it. Ben Jorſ. 
Lis not vain or fabulous 


che ſage potts, taught by the heav' nly muſe e 


POT 


- Srory'd ot old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles. Milton. 
Ah! wretched we, poets of earth, but thou 

Wert living the ſame poet that thou'rt now, 

While angels ſing to thee their aires divine, 

And joy in an applauſe ſo great as thine, Cowley, 

A poet is a maker, as the word ſignifies; and 
he who cannot make, that is invent, hath his. 
name for nothing. Dryden. 

POET A'STER, po-&ths'-thr. u. [, LEE 3 
vile petty poet. 

Let no poetaſter command or intreat 

Another, extempore verſes to make. Ben Jonſon. 
: Begin not as th' old foctaſter did, 

Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate T ſing: Roſcom. | 
Horace hath expoſed thoſe trifling poetaſters, that 
ſpend themſelves in glaring deſcriptions, and ſew- 

ing here and there ſome cloth of gold on. their: 

ſackcloth. Felton, 
Po'ETESS, pO It-tas. n. /. [from Poet; pica 


poetria, Lat.] A ſhe poet. 
PoE'TICAL, p6-Et'-ty-kel. } adj. Lada; 
Pok' Tick, pö-Et!-tik. 5 poetigue, Fr. 
poeticus, Lat.] Expreſſed in poetry; per- 
taining to poetry; ſuitable to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you foetical. 
—1 do not know what Poetical is. 


— The trueſt poetry is moſt feigning. Sbbaleſp. 


With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 5 
WW. aller. ; 


And lovers fill with like þoetict rage. 
The moral of that -poetical fiction, that the up- 
per- moſt link of all the ſeries of ſubordinate cauſes 
is faſtened to Jupiter's chair, ſignifies that al- 
mighty God governs and directs ſubordinate cauſes 
and effects. - Hale. 
Neither is it enough to give his author's ſenſc 
in good Evgliſh, in poetical expreſſions and in mu- 
ſical numbers, | 
The muſe ſaw it upward riſe, + 


Though mark'd by none but quick poetick eyes. Pope. 


I alone can inſpire the poetica crowd. Swift. 
PoE'TICALLY, pö-Et'-ty-kél- y. adv, [from 
Psetical.] With the qualities of poetry; by 
the fiction of poetry, 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners 
of the heroes are poctically good, if of a piece. Dryd. 
The many rocks, in the paſſage between Greece 
and the bottom of Pontus, are © poeticatly converted 
into thoſe fiery bulls. Faleigb. 


To PORTI“Z E, po -ët-1z. v. 1. (eher, Fr. | 


from poet. E To write like a poet. 

I verſify the truth, not poetize. Donne. 
Virgil, ſpeaking of Turnus and his great ſtrength, 
thus poetizes. .. AHakewill. 

| Po'tTRESS, pö Et-très. u. /.* [from poetris, 
Lat. whence poetridas picas in Perftus. ] 15 
the poet. 
Mioſt peerleſs poetreſs, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Spenſer. 
Po'tTRY, p6*-It-try. . /. [from poet. 


1. Metrical compoſition; the art or practice 


of writing poems. 
Strike the beſt invention 44. 


Till baffled poetry hangs down the head. Clavelind. 


Although ig poetry it be neceſſary that the uni- 
ties of time, place and action ſhould be explained, 
there is ſtill ſomething that gives a greatneſs of 
mind to the reader, which few of the criticks have 
conſidered. 
2. Poems; poetical pieces. 
She taketh moſt delight 

In muſick, inſtruments, and poetry. 


nant. ] 


1. The power of Rimulating the palate; | 


ſharpneſs. 
I fat quietly down at my morſel, adding only . 


principle of hatred to all ſucceeding meaſures by 
way of ſauce; and' one point of conduct in the 


dutcheſs's life added much pcigaaney to it. Swift. 
2. "The re of irritation; $- 9; er 1 


POI GNANT, i 


Dryden. 


. Addiſon's 5 


Shakeſp. | 


7 Por GNANCY, pwol -nen-8F. . J. {from Peig- : 


F — " 3 N by 4 
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POIGNANT, pWeT nent. adj. f poignant, | Demoeritus, ſpent with age; and juſt at the point There is no creature ſo conteniptible 


Fr. | of death, called for loaves of new bread; and with 3 gain his point, r Haar 
1. Statp; ſtimtlating the palate. 3 | "Ge ayes nader his o ˙²˙u Ä w! ; okange, | = 
Nb petit fauct the xne w, nor coftly treat feaſt was paſt. Temple. ear him his confeſſions juſtify, 
Her fünger gave à reliſk to fer meat Dyy#tn 4 They follow nature in their deſires, carryuig And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 
* Tke dibus ma. whoſe vill was neden Acer i them no farther than ſhe directs, and leaviiig off He ſhall again relate. , Shakeſp. Henry Vir 
ded to foioha 2 > delici ine. i at the point, at which exceſs would grow trouble- Thou ſhalt be as free s 
minded to foigha#t fauces anc delicious wine, is, ola | Mhrkisy. | - As mountain d but chen d, 4 
3 N ore Moe . 10. Degree ; ſtate. a 4 1 of my command. | Shake, Temp, 
ET pb. 3 | he higheſt point outward things can ring on F218 MAjenty mould make a peace, or t 
2. Severe; piercing; ainful. „ Affeate to let ubto, is the conteritriiefit of the mind, with which | war reel Lpon ſuch points, as may Fm re 
If God makes uſe of ſome fegen <0 das no eſtate is miſerable, | Sidney. nation in the ſupport of it. 7 : 
*% R . 1 cater | In a common wealth, the wealth of the country He, warh'd in dreattis, his murder did orc," 
* 1 5 PEO 5 4 doi 4; Iain is ſo diflfibuted, that moſt of the community are | From point to Foint, as after it befel. 22 
Ni three long hours his tender 75 RE Wife. at their eaſe, though few are placed in extraordinary This letter is, in every Point, an admirable pat. 
| asg; nf fret cog Norris's iſce a Points of 7 | ; Addiſon. | . 1 5 go” polite way of writing. ga 
$4 TONS 2 EPI 3- Wt). 17. Note of diſtinction iti writing; a ſtop. 19. A fingle poſition ; a fingle alertion *; 
POINF, point. 1. , [poin#; point, Fr. Commas atid Poini they fet exacłly right, | fingle part of 4 complicated queſtion, : | 
1. The ſharp end of any inſtrument, or body. And 'twere a ſin to rob them of their mite. Pope. | Mingle part of any whole, ; 
E 3 The thorny point 143. A ſpot; à part of- a ſurface divided by | 3 Another vows the ſame ; 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhew - ſpots ; the ace or ſiſe p5int. _ Sh A third t' a / out more near the matter draws, Da, 
nnn  Sbalſep. As you like it. 13. One of the degrees into which the cir - Strange point and new! 
That bright beam, whoſe pint now rais'd, cumference of the horizon, and the marij- Doctrine which we would know whence learn d. 


Bore him 1 downward; : Milton. 
A pyramid reverſed may ſtand for a while upon 

its pointy if balanced by admirable ſkill. Temple. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden ſpear .. 

Without a point; he look'd, the point was there. | 


ner's compals, is divided. 1 3 Milton, 
; Carve. out dials point by point, ; | The company did not meddle at all with the ſtate 
hereby to ſee the minutes how they run. S5ab/þ. | Point, as to the oatfis; but kept themſelves entirely 
There aroſe ſtrong winds from the ſouth, with a to the churef! point of het independency, as tg 
point eaſt, which catried us up. Bacon's New At, | ber purely ſpiritual acthority from the ſtate, Lf, 


_ 


"ER F Dryden. | A ſeaman, coming before the judges of the ad- Stanilaus endeavours to eftablifh the duodeoupls 
2. A ftring with a tag- | | Ez miralty for admittance into an office of 4 ſhip, was | proportion, by comparing ſcripture together with 
Ik yont ſon have not the day, 5 by one of the judges much ſlighted; the judge tell- Joſephus: but they wilt hardly prove his tin. 
For. a fiken point I'll give my barony. Shakep. ing him, chat he believed fe could fiot ſay the | 1 f Arbithnet on Conn, 
He hath ribbands of all colours; points more | 4:54, of his compaſs. Baton, There is n6 pom wherein 1 have fo mnek1:. 
than: all the lawyers can learnedly handle. Shak. Vapours fir d flew the mariner | boured, as that of improving and polithirig all parts 
= I am reſolved on two points; | From what point of his compaſs to beware of converſation between perſons of quality. $#i/:, 
That if one break, the other wilt hold? Impetuous winds. Milton' Paradiſe Loſt. | The. gloſs produceth inſtances that are neither 
Or if both break, your gaſkias fall. 57%. f you tempt her, the wind of fortune .| peftinent, nor prove the point, Baker un Leuriig 
Eing James was wont to ſay, that the duke of | May come about, and take another foint, 20, A note; a tune. | 
Buckingham had given him a groom of his bed- | And blaſt your glories. Dinbam. Vos, my lord archbiſhop, 
chamber, who could not truſy his pointe, Clar endon. | At certain periods ſtars refunie their place, Whoſe white inveſtmerits figure inhocence, 


3. Headland 3 promontory. From the fame point of heav'n their courfe advance. } Wherefore do you ſo ill tranflate yourſelf 


4 I don't ſee Nh Virgil has g ven the epithet of bt 3 es Dryden. | Into the harſh and boiſt'rons tongue of war? 
Alta to Prochita, which is much Jower than Iſchia, 14. Particular place to which any thing is dis | Tarning your tongue divine 
and all the points of land that lie within its neigh- reed. 85 To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Sbalhſß. 
JJV Addiſon. Eaſt and Weſt are but feſpectite and mutable 21. Po:ntblank ; directly: as, an arrow is ſhot 
4. A ſting of an epigram ; a ſentence termi- | pointi, according umto different longitudes ordiftant | to the porntblank, or white mark. 


— 


* 


nated with ſonie remarkable turn of words parts of habitation. HBroton. This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as eaſy 
or thought. Leet the part, which produces another part, be | as a cannon will ſhoot pointbank twelve ſcore. Shat, 
+ He taxes Lucan, who crowded ſentences to- more ſtrong than that wkick it produces; And let The other level poi niblant at the mventing of 
gegen, and was too fulf of % . Did. the whole be feen by one point of fight. Dryden. | - cauſes and axioms. ö Bacon. A 
.  Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, The poet intended to ſet tlie character of Atete Unleſs it be the cannon ball, 5 2 
With periods, Pointe and tropes he flurs his crimes; } in à fair point of light. PE” . That ſhot i“ th? air pointblank upright, g 
He robb' d not; but he borrow'd from the poor. |, 5. Particular; particular mode. Was born to that prodigious height, 
e | FVG A figure like your father, i That learn'd philoſophers maintain x” 
Times cortupt, and fature ill inclin d. Arm'd at ll Pf exactly cap- a- pe, I I: ne'er came back. : © Hudibrar, 
Pfade d the point that left a ſting behind. Pope. | Appears befofe them. Sbakefp. Hamlel. The faculties that were given us for the glory 
3. An indivilible part of ſpace.  _ _ Wo ſetteth but prepar'd of our maſter, are turned poiniblanl againſt the in- 
We ſometimes ſpeak of ſpare; or do ſuppoſe a At all points Hke 4 prince, attended with 4 guard. tention of them. L' Efrange, 
Point in it at ſuch a diſtance from any part of they oa _ wn 5 Drayton. | Ettits declates, that although all the ſchooliten 
% Coo 13 4. ow A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon | were for lattia to be given to the croſs, yet that 
6. An indiviſible part of time; a moment. any other Gentiles, in point of religion and in point | it is pointblank againſt the definitioh of the coun- 
Then neither from eternity Pots, 11 ber of honour. | Mon. cil of Nice. Stilling fleet, 
Nor from the time when time's firſt point begun,, ile had a moment's tight in Point of tine; „ oi Adi: ons in ibe boint 
Made he all fouls | "Davies. | Had 1 ſcen fiift, chen e 06 6e we 3, Exact oF exactly in the þ 


of view. 


3. A fmall ſpace. W . 5 * 5 5 | Diylen. Every thin 3 „on ſhould demonſtrate 2 
n one ſmall Point of land, ie AAP With the hiſtory of Moſes, no book in the] carclets FW Ll M4 you are rather 5 oint de viſe 

{ Weary'd, uncertain, and amaz'd, we Rand. Prior. | World in Pin of ajjtiquity can contend. Tilloifon. | in your accoutrements, as loving yourſelf, than 
$. Puacilio ; meety. 15 MY Men would often fee; what 2 ſmall pittance of | the Hover of zhortier. „ͤñ17éëan 800 
Wie doubt not but ſuch as are not much con- reaſon is mixed with thoſe huffing opinions they I will baffle Sir Tohy, 1 will waſh off grofs ac- 


verlant with the variety of avthors, may, have | are ſwelled with; with which they are ſo armed at quaintanee; I Will be Point de wiſe the very man. 


ſotne leading helps to their ſtadics of points of pre- | all potty, and with which they fo cotifidenitly lay Sb! d. 
ktedehce, by this flight deſignation. Selden. r Foe Locke. | Men's behaviob# mould be like their apparel 

„ -=* © Shglt hon diſpure l l have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of. | not t00 Ntait or polar te bit, but free for exerciſe 

N | With. God the paints of liberty, who made I thoſe noterieus falſeheeds in Flat of fact arid tca- | DR”, | Baul. 


Thee what thou art? Milton Paradiſe Loft. ſonin g. 6. To Point, pont. v. a. [from the noun.) 
9. Part required of time or ſpace. critical 16. An __ TI 1. E44 ah 70 forge or hi; 25 | mo 
- thomefit 5 exact place. PE PETS | M eee e princes of Germany had but a duil fear 
CCC 
Have they been merry? which their keepers call 17. The particular thing required; the aim and pointed, by the Spaniards late enterprizes upon 
W bightiing before death. | Shakeſp.| the thing punts att. the Palatinats, | Bom 
Ebene, bebold I am at the pujnt to die and | You gain, your print, it your pions pt Part new grind the blunted ar, and point” 
e profibdlz6ll this birthright do? Gen, xv. 33+ ö Can make unüfüaf word e. Agne. dit. 5 


| | 1 
- a "A 1 


* 


/// Tz 5 p OR 


5 1 . hed} - Theſe. polles or 0 PI 3 4 | | 3 

Wh will all my heay aly friends afford, poues or pointels are, for the moſt part, A lake, that has no freſh water runr o it 

| r the painted lin ond Dryden. | little balls, ſet at the top of a Nlender-ſtalk, which] will, by heat and its ee urg e yy Rink- 
pg for 


o pip ſand upon either lide, like the they can move every way at pleaſure. Derbam. | ing rotten puddle, ſen na us an fs 
wiew webs — Mercury. hut riſe much } Po1'NTER, poi'nt-ur, u. {from point} nous ders wh "1 TY "Y ene 
higher, and are more Pointad. AAliſan on Lay. x, Any thing that points. I PoisoNousILx, poi'zn-tis-lF. adv. [from 

Some on painted wood i ; Tell him what are the wheels, ſprings, pointer, | poiſonous.] Venomouſly. | 5 
| Transſix d the fragments, ſome prepar'd ones. e and bell, whereby a clock gives notice Men more eaſily pardon ill things done than 


| 7 ; . ; | Watts | faid; ſuch a peculiar rancour and venom do th 
+ To direct towards an object, by way of | 2. A dog that points out the game to ſportſ-| leave behind in men's minds, and fo IH ore 


' forcing it on the notice. men. foiſanouſly and incurably does the ſerpent bite with 


* 


f | Alas! to make me The well-taught Pointer leads the way, | his tongue than his teeth. South, 
" a Gard Ggur e, for the hand of ſcorn - The ſcent grows warm; he ſtops, he ſprings his Po1i'$S0NOUSNESS, polzn- 8-uls. n. þ [from 
| To point his low upmeaning finger at, Shak prey. Gay. | pojſonous-] The quality of being pooh; 


Mount Hermon, yonder ſea, each place behold | PO“N TIN GSTock, poi nt-Ing-stöôk. z./;[point-| venomouſneſs. 


As I point. 3 Ae. in and o,] Something made the object] Por TrR ET, pwoi'-trel. 7. ſ. ¶ poictrel, poitrine, 
To direct the eye or notice. of ridicule. e 8 5 re A. ene , , 
* * —_— ſhould be guided through his battles 8 5 Fr. pettorale, Ital. peforale, Lat.] 


: 2 | 3 I, his forlorn dutcheſs 5 1. Armour for the 2 
by Minerva, An d painted to every ſcene of them, Was made a wonder and a pointing flock i \rmour for the breaſt of a horſe Skinner. 


ö 5 8 F F . ra i t I. 7 
would fee 8 5 8 dee. , Fang Pope. | To every idle raſcal follower. Shaleſp. Henry VI. 2 - ne 2 7 [ paids, Fr. Ainſwai #6, 

To ſhow as by dwecting the unger , | POINTLESS j'nt-Is. 5 hot ß dP tbl BT tn I” $428 5 Yi 
: Tomy the — ſea, you ſhall point out for you o. Fol at-, adj. [from point.]|-x- Weight ; force of any thing tending to the 


— 


r ou Blunt; not ſharp; obtuſe. Entre 
mount Hor. Numbers, xxxiv. 7.1 Lay that 8 iſ; eee e. . | 
; | ional creatures, to fol- | | fone e e He fell, as an huge rockie clift 1 
ß the laws, your ſword of juſtice, By. Dr3d. | Whoſe falſe foundation waves havg waſh'd ajray 
= out the way. F*** POT SON, par'zn. n. /. [ poiſon, Pr.] | With dreadful poize, is from the main land reft. 
1 juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſh- | L- That which deſtroys. or injures life 8 ; Spenſer. 
e chemrſelyes in learning, and Fein out their | fimall quantity, and by means not obvious When Ichave ſuit, | 


Addiſon. to the ſenſes ; venom. _ It ſhall be full of poize and difficulty, 


3 | | os tens. 5 And fearſul to be granted. Sbateſp. Othello 
ls not the elder Themſelves were firſt to do the ill, And fearful to be grante baksſp. Othello, 

" By gagure pointed opt for preference? Fve. Fre they thercof the knowledge cauldattain ; To do't at peril of your ſoul, _ 
© {Pointers Fr.) To direct towards a place: Titre bin that knew nat paiſon's power to Kill, Were equal hefe of An and charity. Shake. 
455 Kannen were pointed againſt the fort. Until, by taſting it, himſelf was ſlain. Davies. Where an equal eiae of hope and fear 


6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. One gives another a cup of pojſar, but ar the] Docs arbitrate tn event, my nature js | 


: | ſame time tells him it is a cordial, and ſo he drinks Thar I incline to hope. ; Milton. 
To PoixT, parnt. D. N. x : a it off and dies a , Such 2 Balance : © I 1 . 213 — 
| : oft a ; | 2. Bi equipoize; equilibrium. - 

. * ae ee JOBS N 2. Any thing infectious or malignant. Ihe particles 5 the earth, muſt con- 
it. With at commonly, ſometimes to be- This being the only remedy againſt the pajſon of | Lene from all quarters towards the middle, which 
: 2 the thing indigitate 4 N fin, we muſt renew it as often as we repeat our would make the whole compound to reſt in a peine. 
Now muſt the world paint at poor Catherin 8 e e e ee "Tis. odd t ſ fluctuation ii £12349; e 
And ſay, lo! there is mad Petruchio's wiſe. Sha. To Por'soN, poi'zn. v. a- {from the noun. ] charged we Tae b bp <= pf 1 

Sometimes we uſe one finger only, as in pointing l- 'To infect with poiſon, | Ve 3 3 e 


* 


3. A regulating power. 1 
Men of an unbounded imagination often want 
the £0ize,of judgment. : T0 


| : , their days in a poize bet | Art 
at any thing. . Ray on the Creation. Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, ir days in a poize between two churches, Atterb. 


Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, | The ſureſt guard is innocence, 


Faint at the tatter d coat and ragged ſhae. Dryden. Qui vers and bows and poi/an'd darts 5 1 


Rouſe up, for ſhame ! our brothers of Pharſalia Are-only us'd by guilty hearts. Roſcommon. 2 e | | . 5 
Faint at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. 2. To attack, injure, or kill by poiſon given. 70 2 15 15 . L e , Fr.] 8 ä 0 
1 75 ; Addiſon, | 5 ſo diſcouraged, that he poifoned himſelf | * d erance to NOIG or piace in gen- 5 
2. Todiſtinguiſh words or ſentences by points. | and died. | 2 Mac. SN | | DOLLS : 9 
Fond he Jews are of their method eee | _ Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; * i to cuele your al her ſpeee hes poized 1 
: a | Forbes. | They ll never poiſon you, they'l] only cheat. Pope, A WW EY F i 
8. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. 3. To corrupt; to taint. COME or Pe n in * 15 
The ſubtle. dog fcow'rs with ſagacious noſe 5 The other meſſenger, . 3 If 
Now the warm ſcent «ſures N as near, : 'Þ £6 Whoſe welcome J perceiv d had poiſon d mine. Shak. pe Fe 8 nn the ſky, | # 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. | Haſt thou not | x 83 3 ge 3 $QUNGALION lie. Dryden. 2 
4. To ſhow diſtinctly. 5 With thy falſe arts poiſon'd his people's loyalty? | N. den W442 unite 1 2 reſt bleſt, 15 
BZ | 2 3 75 a e to ne hall ſway the reſt. Dryd. 1 
moſt equally held between their lordsand commons | Notions with which the ſchools had p0i/ezed our Fe. on + che la 45 5 | | 44 
75 Rome, would perhaps admit a controverſy, $7wift. | youth, and e 3 to ae the ee : Of Rarck of Cota ox d fo. © | 5 
Por'nTED, poilnt-Id. adj. or participle. fro to govern. amiſs, but proved no ſecurity to him . W 4% % ann nt, 3 1 
1 P * Pd erpie [ om | when the people were grown weary of ill govern- OF 2 ſide with warr ing winds, and foig 415 
1. Sharp; having a ſharp point or pique. „ens. 3 „ Devenan, | We N find r Paradiſe Let. | 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, {| ©O1'SON-TREE, poi/zn-tre. n. /. [toxicoden-| wm, ,: F 100 Coll 17 - ago er form d ſo fit, 
dw abbr Gent behind den. .] A plant. 5 Mille. dec der Nee EL Prghtly wit? Dryden 
2. Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. | Poi'soNER, poi'zn-br. 1. J. [from poiſon.) ”" Fun of Gor Heard AI 
+ Who nom reads Cowley ? if he pleaſes, yet | 1. One who poiſons. | * ED wr ives had not one ale of 
His moral-plcaſes, not his e e e i oe | reaſon to poize another of ſenſuality, the baſeneſs 
Por Not Nag in; ofe.. ut. e the polſoner of our natures would conduct us to prepoſterous 
INTEDLY, poi'nt - d-Iy. adv. from point- Of good Polixenes. Shateſp.| concluſions. | | Shabeſv.. Othello, 
$ ed.] In a pointed manner. . So many miſchiefs were in one combin d; | 4, To weigh; to examine by the | la be? g 
Ide copiouſneſs of his wit was ſuch, that he | 80 much. one ſingle poi ner colt. mankind, Dryden. We p0izing us in her deſective ſcale ee 
often writ too pointedly for his ſubject. Dryden. 2. A corrupter. 5 19855 shall weigh thee to the beam. 87 
Po 1 ; 27 * 3 FEISS. 4 — a ; ; cam, | Shlakejp. 
I'NTEDNESS, poi'nt-Id-nis. 2. /. {from Wretches who live upon other men's ſins, the He cannot ſincerely conſider the ſtrength. poiz 
pointed.) „„ : common #ojſovers of youth, getting their ver; he wei e ht Ade 
1. Sha ef ay 3 TR. "Js 1228 os 0! 2 „getting their very (t e weight, and diſcern the evidence of the cleareſt 
2 1 — neſs with aſperity. | ead by the damnation of ſouls, South. | argumentations, where they would conclude againſt 


. 61 guage is vaſt and gaping, ſwell- Por's0NoUS, poi'zn-us. ad. {from poiſon.] his defires, | South, 
| 1 We A.- Nr when it contends to be high, | Venomous; having the qualities of.poiſon, | 5* To oppreſs with weight. 
: rock, | 


1 Fr ways, | ©, with troubled thoughts, to take a na 
| vSpigrammatical ſmartneſs. | . That ſeem like prudent belps, are very poiſanous, Leſt leaden lumber foize me down Cd. | 4 1 
en er r * only expoſe the Follies of | Where the diſeaſe is violent. Sbaleſp. Car lelanus. | When Ihould mount with wings of victory. Sal. | g 
el thought, e kin, dat pon add ae. e ee eee $erogr dene, POKER, pO. 1. ſ. [pocca, Sax. poche, Fr.] 
onen. ph! tl N When with his peis nous breath he blaſts the ſky. 1 A pocket; a ſmall bag. 5 | 
S point] - r buyajig fn afoke. Capden's Remain, i 
ME ; Gd. ' '4 1 5 3 . ber] ; 6 She | 


„ „ | POL 


She ſuddenly unties the pole, 5. An inſtrument of meaſuring. | | If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, | A A peer of the realm and a counſellor of ſtate are | - The ſame you are not, which for your bef 
A As ready was them all to choke, t 2 not to be meaſured by the common yard, but by You call your palicy; how 18 t leſs or worſe, 
” 80 grievous was the pother. Drayton's Mympbid. the pole of ſpecial grace. | Bacon. But it ſhall hold companionſhip in pcace 
M correſpondent writes againſt maſter's gowns To Pork, pol. v. a. [from the noun.] To With henour as in war.  Shaksſps Coriclany 
_,_ and poke ſlee ves. SpeFator. | furniſh with poles. | if W. be curſt, it is for policy, 
- "To PoKE, p0k. v. a. [pcka, Swed.] To feel Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer. | F * 1 1 22 rd, but modeſt, Shakep, 
in the dark; to ſearch any thing with a long PoLEAxE, po'l-Aks. 1. ſ. [pole and axe.] An ju dice . u 11 j 3 p * Fro the doing of 
inſtrument. _ axe fixed to a long pole. 83 | þ 3 ing Charles. 
If theſe preſumed eyes be clipped off, they will To beat religion he the brains with a folecaxe, | , _ age of mo — Id is ſometimes taken 
make uſe of their protruſions or horns, and pole is to offer victims of human blood. Howel. * e ug. on ern conſiſts in a certain 
- out their way as before. Brown. | One hung a poleaxe at his ſaddle bow, : TH By os ns Tate: eſs for a man's ſeculzx 
'Po'xeR, pb k-ür. 1. , [from poke.] The iron | And one a heavy mace to ſtun the foe, Dryden. T Pol; ag 8 3 4 South, 
bar Sk which men ftir the fire. | Po'LEcAT, p&1-kit. n. /. [Pole or Poliſh cat, 3. I ; ret 1 * Fog warrant for money in 
eN With poker fiery red - becauſe they abound in Poland.] The fit- the public 9 1 a ticket. 
Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead. Swift. chew 2 ſtinking animal. - "x 20 PO LISH, P Lal sh. . polio, Lat, pelir, 
: * If the poker be out of the way, ſtir the fire | Polecats ? there are fairer things than polecats. Fr) 2 | | 
- "with the tongs. | Swift. Wl | Shateſp. 1. To ſmooth ; to brighten by attrition; tg 
Po! x1NG-STICK, pOk-Ing-8t1'k. 2. . An in- Out ok my door, you witch! you hag! you pole- gloſs. 1 
ſtrument anciently made uſe of to adjuſt ct! out, out, out; I'll conjure you. Sbaleſp. = 7225 to finiſh his work, and page l 
the plaits of the ruffs which were then worn. She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a Polecat Pe SON EE . Ead. 
Your ruff muſt ſtand in print, and for that pur- | in a warren, to amuſe them. L' Eſtrange. 7 SIE 99, with fatal hy 
poſe get poking-flicks with fair Jong handles, leſt How ſhould he, harmleſs youth, che form that ſtung his heart. Gronily, 
| they Forch your hands. : Who kill'd but polccats.learn to murder men? Gay, | ** To make elegant of manners. 
- © * Middleton's Blurt Maſter Conſtable, a Comedy, 1602. | PO'LEDAVY, pöI-dâ- vy. . J. A ſort of coarſe h Studious they appear 
Pins and foking-flicks of ſteel,  Shakeſp. cloth. 105 Ainſabortb. On Ry OT wy lite, inventors rare. Mile, 
Po'LAR, p0'-Ier. adj. [polaire, Fr. from pole.) Your poledavy wares will not do for me. Howwel. To Po'LISH, poF-lish. 2. 2. To anſwer tothe 
Found near the pole; lying near the pole; POLE'MICAL, p6-lem'-my-kel. 1; : act of poliſhing; to receive a gloſs, | 
ilping fron the pole; relativg to the pole: PoLE'mick, pöô. lem“ mik. 5 adj. | Is Fr _— oy the ancients, that there was 
As when two folar winds, blowing adverſe [ro0acpami;.]) Controverſial ; diſputative. By 45 5 1 wo Fad uch would poliſb al moſt as white 
Upon the Cronian ſea, together drive Among all his labours, although polemich diſ- e e. g Fo , Web ; | i Baan, 
Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, courſes were otherwiſe moſt uneaſy, as engaging Po'LISH, pol-lish. z. / [poli, Poliſſure, Fr, 
I doubt | to converſe with men in paſliorl. ey from the verb.] . ; 
If any ſuffer on the polar coaſt, I have had but little reſpite from theſe polemical | 1. Artificial gloſs; brightneſs given by at- 
The rage of Arctos, and eternal froſt. _ Prior. | . exerciſes, and, notwithſtanding all the rage and trition. Fg 
© PorLA4'riTY, p06-lar'-it-p. u. f: [from polar.) | malice of the adverſaries of our church, I fit down | Not to mention what a huge column of granit 
Tendency to the pole. I 0ontented. | Stilling fleet. | Lot in the quarry, only conſider the great difficulty 
This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity The nullity of this diſtinction has been ſolidly of hewing it into any for m, andof giving it the die 
and defect of a loadſtone, might touch a needle ſhewn by moſt of our polemic writers of the pro- turn, proportion, and poliſh. A. ulſan on Tidy, 
any where. h Brown's Yulgar Errours. teſtant church. : | 0 South. Another priſm of clearer glaſs and better 7005 
* Po'LARY, pd'-I8r-F. adj. Polaris, Lat.] Tend- | Tbe beſt method to be uſed with theſe polemical | Feemed free wem veins. Newton's Optich, 
ing to the pole ; having a dire&ion toward ladies, is to ſhew them the ridiculous ſide of their 2. Elegance of manners. 
the poles. 35 | cauſe. Addiſon, | What are theſe wond'rous civiliſing arts, 


This Roman po/i/6, and this ſmooth behaviour, 


| i | A hs 1 2 
I -atH red hot, i. PoLE'/micx, pö. lm mik. 2. /. Diſputant ; 
. & red n 3 | 4. N 7 That render man thus traQable and tame? 


dian from North to South, contract a folary | controvertiſt. 


3 


power. 9 5 LY Bowers. | Each ſtaunch pelemich, ſtubborn as a rock, Po “LIS HABLE, pol“-Ish-ebl. adj. [from poli 
„„ pol. n. ſ. [polus, Lat. pole, Fr.) Came whip and ſpur. Pope. | © Capable of being poliſhed. 


| I : e. 1 . ; 
1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; | POLE MosSCOPE,, p6'l-m6-sk6p. n. , [xixpu©- Po'LISHER, pol-lish-ur. 1. J. [from poli] 
| either of the pointson whichthe world turns. and (xemew.] In opticks, is a kind of crooked The perſon or inſtrument that Slves a gloss. 


From the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole. Mile. on oblique perſpective glaſs, contrived for | =, conſider an human ſoul without education, 
n | From pole to pole ſeeing objects that do not lie directly be- like marble in the querry, which ſhews none of is 
ne forky lightnings flaſh, the roaring thunders | fore the eye. J | OS O18 the alk of the palifer 2g 
> rol - Dryden. | PO LESTAR, p0&'l-star. 1. / [pole and flar.] p hp ogg 58 J : Adiiſan 
a. (Pale, Sax. pal, pau, Fr. palo, Ital. and 1. A ſtar near the pole, by which navigators OI IE, po-It. adj. [politus, Lat.) 
Span. palus, Lat.] A long ſtaff. 385 compute their northern latitude; cyno- ; 1 fur uy F 
A long pole, ſtruck upon gravel in the bottom | ſure; lodeſta ce. | : N 0 them are diaphanous, ſhining, and 
of the water, maketh a ſound. Bacon Nat. H. Hf a pilot at fea cannot ſee the polgfar, let him polite; others uot polite, but as if powdered over 
Ihk after ſome diſtinguiſh'd leap, { ſteer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as beſt appear to him. Lhe tine 3 * | . | Wudward, 
He drops his Fele, and ſeems to flip; 3 Fe | FT King Charles. F any eh. 225 _ ma e 
Straight gath ring all his active ſtrength, | I was failing in a vaſt. ocean without other help „ RY MILO . FILTH © 
Hle riſes higher, balf his length. Prior. than the poleftar of the ancients, Deyden. fits of eaſy reflection, which they have at the pant 
ER” 2 0 rdered to arm long poles with ſharp hooks, | 2. Any guide or director. | | of reflexion, ſhall itil continue to return. Newton, 
| wherewith they took hold of the tackling which | Po'LEY-MOUNTAIN, p$'-I&y-modn'-tin. 1. f. . aer 5 the 8 e af, 
held the mainyard to the maſt, then rowing the I polium, Lat.] A plant. Miller. | 15 TE ws 2 b Sea the. g ere way ogg 
we ey 81 the n and e * mine | PO'LICE, pd-Ii's. n. . [Fr.] The regu- pany of very little convex polite Nee 
var e board. , rbutbnot on Coins. 4 | |; ; 21 - ö 2 80 ; : 
7 y | lation and government of a city. or coun- | 2. Elegant of manners. 


3. A tall piece of timber erected. 
©  Wither'd is the garland of the war, 


4 * ſo far me regard! the inhabitants. ' » A nymph of quality admires our knight, 
The ſoldier's pole is fall'n. Shak. Antony and Cleop. Po/L1CED, p6'-Iist. adj, [from police. Regu- | He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Patt. 


Live to be the ſhow and gaze o' th' time: - lated ; formed into a regular courſe of ad- PoLi'TELY, - p6-li't-Iy, adv. [from palite.) 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, | miniftration. — 8 N MWith elegance of manners; gentecliy. 
Painted upon a poſe, and underwrit, 3 Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or | POLY TEN ESS, p6-lit-nlis. 2. / (politeſſe, Fl. 

Here may you ſee the tyrant.  Shateſp. | indign 10 govern, it is a juſt cauſe of war for ano- from polite.] Elegance of manners; gen- 
heir houſes poles ſet round meeting together ther nation, that is civil or Felice, to ſubdue | tility; good breeding. 25 
in the top, and covered with ſkins. Heylyn. them. Bacon Holy Mar. I have ſeen the dulleſt men aiming at wit, aud 


; 7 A meafure of length containing five yards | Po- LICY, pl -ls-y: u. , Lrohrela; politia, Lat.] others, with as little pretenſions, affecting fate 
and an half. . I. The art of government, chiefly with re- | in manners and diſcourſe. : Swift 
Ibis ordinance of tithing them by the pole is ſpect to foreign powers. | I - As in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 


_ . - not only fit for the gentlemen, but alſo the noble- 2. Art; prudence; management of affairs; | 80 wit is by politeneſs keeneſt ſet. Tag. 
JJ HT EEE > 5 1 Spenſeh. ſtratagem. | Ev cages PoL1'TICAL, p6-Iit'-tp-kel. adj. COLLIN 
very pole ſquare of mud, twelve inches deep, | © - The policy of that purpoſe is made more in the | 1+ Relating to politicks ;. relating to ine ad- 


„ ; is worth ſix pence 2 pole to fling out. Mortimer. | marriage, than the love of the partics, Shakeſp, miniſtration of publick affairs ; civil, 
5 . : 23 | | | F ; . 5 


- 


* 


ties, and + repreſent his perſon, | 


er nations. * eee 
| wiſdom may 5 learned from ] 
| 2385 than carr a thouſand 
_ Machiavebs, 5 . 2 4. 
2. Cunning; 
Port 8 
. litical.) in A 
1. With 1 to 28 adminiſtration. 
= , Artfully; politickly. 
. Bai politically mingled certain Janizaries, 
vebuſicrs, with their horſemen, * 
PoLITICA TEA, p64IIt'-y-kis-thr. 1. J. A 
y ignorant pretender to politicks. 
4 are quacks of all ſorts; as bullies, pe- 
dants, hypocrites, empiricks, law-jobbers, and po- 
lticafers, L' Efrange. 
PoLiT! CLAN) ar g- ., ne Ts (Pollen, 


"= verſed in the arts of government ; ; 


one {killed in politicks. 
Get thee glaſs eyes, 


. like a ſcurvy politician, | 2 ; : | 
$9) things thou doſt not. Sbaleſp. King 7 "We 


itician. © © Shaleſp. 
Although I may gen leſs a W to men, yet | 
need no ſecret diſtinctions nor evaſions before 
God. King Charles. 
While emp*rick politicians wie dee, 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 
Von boldly ſhow that fall which they pretend, | 
And work by means as noble as your end! Dryden. 6 
Coffee, which makes the-politiciar wife, © 


ent up in yapours to the baron's brain 

= New ftratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope. 
2. A man of artifice; one of deep contrivance. 0 
= Your l. meaning politician lords, 5 

Under pretenee of bridal friends and gueſts, | 
'" Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. Milton. 
If a man ſucceeds in any attempt, though under- 
took with never ſo much raſhneſs, his ſucceſs ſhall 
youch him a politician, and good luck ſhall paſs for 
deep contrivance ; for give any one fortune, and 
be ſhall be thought a wiſe man. South. 

PO'LITICK, pdl-ti-tik.  adj.. reading. 
1. Political; civil. In this ſenſe political i is 
almoſt. always uſed, except in the phraſc 
body politick. 


with his 


them. as he would for his own limbs, Sidney. 
No civil or politic conſtitutions have been more 
celebrated than his by the beſt authors. . 
2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. 
This land was famouſly 0 

With folitick grave counſel; then the king 

Had virtuous uncles. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
3. Artful ; cunning. In this ſente PR 1 is 


* uſed. 

I have tried a ber 1 3 flattered a lady; 

mine enemy, Sbaleſp. 
Authority followeth old men, and . youth; 

but for the moral part, perhaps youth will have the 

inence, as age hath for the politich. Bacon. 

No leſs alike the politic and wile, - | 

All fly flow things, with circumlpeRive thes; "= 

Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themſelves are wiſe, bur ethers hem 


Po LITICKLY, 


tick) Artfully ; cunning! 
Thus have 2 8 
And tis my hope to nd heck, 


For. II. N IX. d 


W * kt 5. adv. {from 


I have been politick with 1 TG imooth with | 


45 


1 
= - 
ET 
* 

1 o 


ir ſeveral | 


— 


And tt be any way, it muſt be with valour; 
for policy I hate: Thad as lief be a Browniſt as a 1 


— 


1 


And ſee through all things with his all- Mut eyes, 


bs 


Virtuouſly and „ that he 
people made all but one politic body, 
whereof himſelf was the head; even ſo cared for 


pdl-ll-tik-15, ads. [from plc | l 


* 3 : 


| 


| 5. 10 plunder; to ſtrip; to pill. 


POL 


e Holitieliy done, 
To ſend me packing with an hoſt of men. Shateſp. 
The dutcheſs hath been moſt polischly employed 
1 Hr thoſe arms with which ſhe ſubdued 
Pope. 
veritas pol „tls. 1. . (politique, Fr. 
mehr.] The ſcience of government; the 
* or practice of adminiſtring publick af- 
alrs. 
Be pleas'd your politicls to ſpare, * 
I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryd. 
It would be an everlaſting reproach to politicls, 
ſhould ſuch men overturn an eſtabliſhment formed 


; 


by the wiſeſt —_ and ſupported by the ableſt 


heads. 
Of crooked wk and dark politicks, Pope. 


The gloſs given by the act of poliſhing. 


of government; civil conſtitution. _ 

- Becauſe the ſubjeck, which this poſition con- 
cerneth, is a form of church government or church 
polity, it behoveth us to conſider the nature of the 


church, as is: requiſite for men's more clear and | 
plain underſtanding, i in what reſpe laws of polity 


or government are neceſſary thereunto, Hooker, 


"and reward the e 
Locke on Education. 


a I 4 


Lend if the withered elder hath bat his poll | 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
2. A catalogue or liſt of perſons . k 3 


clawed like a parrot. 


of heads. . 
Have you a catalogne . | 
Of all the voices that we have 8 4, 
Set down. by th* poll. 
. The muſter file, rotten and ſound, amounts not 
to fifteen thouſand poll. Shateſp. 


3. A fiſh called generally a chub. A chevin. 


To POLL, p0'l. v. a. [from the noun. « 
1. To lop the top of trees, 
The oft cutting and polling of hedges contuces 
much to their laſting, . Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
May thy woods oft poll d, yet ever wear 
A green, and, when ſhe lift, a golden hair. Donne. 
2. In this ſenſe is uſed polled ſheep. 
- Polled ſheep, that is ſheep without horns, are 
reckoned the beſt breeders, becauſe the ewes yean 


the polled lamb with the leaſt danger. Mortimer. | 
3. To cut off hair from me head ; to Sn 4 


ſhort ; to ſhear. © 
Neither ſhall they ſhave, only N their heads, 
x os TN 


2 ro mow ; to crop. | 
He'll go and ſowle the porter of Rows 25185 by 


th” ears: he will mow down all before him, and 
leave his paſſage poll d. 


They will Poll and ſpoil fo outrageouſly, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worſe. Spenſer on Trel. 


Take and exact upon them the wild exaQions, | 


coignie, livery, and ſorehon, by which they poll and 
utterly undo the poor tenants. Spenſer on Treland. 
Hle told the people, that ſubſidies were not to 
be granted nor levied for. wars in Scotland; for 
that the law had provided another courſe by ſer- | 
vice of eſcuage, much leſs when war was made 


: but a pretence to poll and pill the people. Bacon. 


Neither can juſtice yield her fruit with ſweet- 
neſs, amongſt the briars and brambles of catching 


and polling clerks and miniſters. _ Bacon. 


6. To take a liſt or regiſter of perſons. . 4 


7. To enter one's name in a liſt or re | 
. Who ever brought to his rich daughter's ded, 
The man that ow: but tw-elve pence for his head ? 


| 1 To infer into a number as a voter. N 


— 


* 
_ 
s F 


Shakeſp, . | 


' 1 Addiſon. 


| Po'LITURE, pol'-y-tshar. 7. /. [politure, Fr.] 


S Shakeſp. 


v4 


1 


PO' A pôl- Iit-N. N. . (rebersla.] A form 


Fd p 


* 
TY * 
1 
= 


2 


The polity of ſome of our neighbours hath not 
thought it beneath the publick care, to promote 
of their own lan- 


* 
* * 


F 


POL 
im ſolemn dela ſit, devoid of thought, / 

And poll for points of faith his truſty vote. Ticlel. 
Po' LLARD, pol'-lerd. 1. /. [from poll.] 

I. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the laſting of trees ſo much 
as often cutting; and we ſee all overgrown trees 
are pollards or ee me not trees at their full 
height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. 

The fame king called in certain counterfeit 

Pieces coined by the French, called pollards, ero- 

. cars and roſaries. 3 Camden. 

. The chub fiſn. Ainſgauortb. 

Po LLEN, pöl“ Ain. u. . A fine powder, com- 

monly underſtood by the word farina; as 

alſo a ſort of fine bran. | Bailey. | 
Po'LLENGER, pol 4lin-dzhar.' 2. /. Bruſh- 

word. This ſeems to be the meaning of 

this obſolete word. 

Lop for the fewel old telleagir grown, 
That hinder the corne or the graſſe to be mown. 
55 Tufſers 
Po'LLER, p3'-lhr. n. 4 [from poll. 
1. Robber ; ; pillager; plunderer. | 
The poller and exacter of fees juſtifies the re- 


ſemblance of the courts of juſtice to the buſh, | 


whereunto -while the ſheep flies for defence, he 
loſes part of the fleece. Bacon Eſſays. 
2. He who votes or polls. 
PoO'LLEY1Ly, p61-Evl. 2. /. [poll and evil.) 
Pollevil is a large ſwelling, inflammation or im- 
poſthume in the horſe's poll or nape of the neck, juſt 
between the ears towards the mane. Farrier's Dic. 
Po'LLOCK, pol-luk. 2. /. Lacellus niger.} A 
kind of fiſh. 
I )he coaſt is plentifully ſtored with mellfiſh, ſea- 
eiche ſcallops; pilcherds ee and pellock. 
_ Carew, 
7 0 poLLüU- TE, pollbt. v. a. [palluo, Lat, 
polluer, Fr.] 
1. To make unclean, i in a religious lenſe; to 
defile. | 
Hot and peeviſh vows _ 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 
2. 10 taint with guilt. 
She wooes the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front in innocent ſhow, 
And on her naked ſhame, 
Piollute with ſinful blame, 
The faintly veil of maiden white to Arps” Miles 


ens 


ral or phy 

Envy you my praiſe, and would deſtroy 
With grief my pleaſures, and pollute my joy ? Dry. 
4. Milton uſes this word in an uncommon 
conſtruction. + 


Polluted from the end of 15 1 Itar. | 


PoLLU'TEDNESS, pdl-I&-t&d-nls. n./. [from 
ere Defilement ; the ſtate of being pol- 
uted. - 


PoLLv'TER, pdl- 18-thr. 1. f. [from 2 997 | 


Defiler ; corrupter. 
+ Ev'n he, the king of men, * 
Fell at his threſhold, and the ſpoil of Prop.” 


The foul pol{uters of his bed enjoy. Dryd. Anais. 
Pol Lu“riox, p6l-10' hin. 1 ＋ . Fr. 


"AS 


. pollutzo, Lat.] 
1. The act of defiling. 7 | 
The contrary to conſecration is lee Which 


LETS 


happens in churches by homicide, and burying an 


excommunicated perſon in the-church. Ayliffe. 
2- The ſtate of being defiled ; defilement.- 
Their ks e bripgy 8 
Le Upon the temple. ' " Milton. 
Po/ LTRON,. POl pdl-trd' . 


from the thumb cut off; it being once 2 


practice of cowards to cut off their thumbs, 


that they might not be compelled to ſerve 


in war. 2 * Lerires it from 


. | 5 285 


3. To 17 by by mixtures of ill, either: mo- 
ical. 


7. [pollice abe, 5 
7 


31,44 SY 
n 
. ©, $7 


— 


_ 


4 


. - Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. 


POT 


tro a bed; as cowards feign | 
a -· bed: others derive it from |. 


the ltalian- 
' - themſelves 
. poletro or 
A coward; a nidgit; a ſcoundrel. 
Patience is * fran. 
They chat are bruis d with wood or 60s, - 
And think one beating may for once 


» - 
a” — „ ..# 


For who but a foltron poſſeſs; d with fear, 


Such haughty inſolence can tamely bear? Dryden, 


Po'Ly F. u. Lat.] An herb. 
F Ainfeworth. 


Pour, pd 15. Lcd. A prefix often found 


in the compoſition of words derived from 


the Greek, and i pr — 76 as, 
am 8 3 \poljpus, | 


. polygon, a figure 
an animal-with many feet. 


| PoLyacov' STICK, p&4y-1- botke-tlk. adj. | 
rode and at.] Any thing that multiplies 


or magniſies ſounds. Dis. 


PotysxTHOs; 19-1y- Xy-this: 1. ſi lob and | 


&1$S-.] A plant. 
The N primroſe; violet darkly blue, 


And polyanthoy of unnumber'd dyes; Thomſon 
PoLyB/DRICar, podly-Hadrf-ktt. 2? adi 
.PoLye'pKovs, p6-Iy:#-arts. J %. 


_ [from is poljedre, Fr.] Having many 


-— fides, 


_ liptical, cylindrical; polyedricat, and 125 very ir- 


regular; and according to the nature of theſe, and 1 | 
- the ſituation of the lucid body, the light mult be 


| vatioufly affected. Boyle. 


A tubercle of a pale brown OY had the er- 
terior ſurface erg with ſmall folyedrous cryſtals, 


pellucid, with 
| Potv'Gamrsr, -lig'-ga-mist. ./. from po- 


lygamy. J One that holds the. lawfulneſs of 
more wives than one at a time 


of yellow. 


POLY'GAMY, p&lig'-g4-my. »/:[pohgamic, | 


Fr. no\yaie.] Plurality of wives. 

Polygamy is the having more wives than one at 
once. Locke: 
They allow no. polygamy : they have. ordained, 
that none do i intermarry or contract, until a month 
be paſt from their firſt interview. acon. 
He lived to his death in the fin. of polygamy, 

| without any particular repentance. Perkins. 


_ Chriſtian religion, prohibiting tolygamy, is þ bu 


more agreeable to the law of nature, that is, the 

x of God, than Mahometiſm that allows it ; 

for one man, his having many wives by law, 

\ ones nothing, unleſs there were many. women 

to one man in nature allo, „ SBraunt. 

0'LYGLOT, pdV-1 -glot. adj. [moniyhanrr® j 
olyglotte, Fr.] Having many languages. 

The polyg/ot or linguiſt is a learned man, Towel. 

e , por -ly -gon.. n. . [ polygone, 

Fr. —925 and voila.) A figure of many an- 


* 


| He began with a Sn ole line; be joined two 


ses in an angle, and he Ard LENS and 
itte. 


ſquares, polygons and cireles. 

 POLY'GON AL p6-lig'-gd- nel. adj. [from poly: | 
.] Having many angles. 

2 . pot-IW-erim:” 1. /. Ton; and 

| his) A figure "confiting of a great 


number of lines. 


vp; polygraphis, Fr.] Phe art of . 


. ſeverat unuſual manners of e as 


Ao. decyphering the ſame. Bick. 


7Y I 20% (ris and 
yarts-ahd 
"AW many 


4 The knowledge 
ſeienees; 0 ar acer 
different fe jets. DI 
| Poverme WIS; REY ay; «i lx bt 

nl N 9 9 2 : FM 


4 


oltro, a young unbroken horſe;] 4 


4 


Fadlbra, 


The protuberant particles may be'ſj pherical, el- | 


Woodward. | 


_—- 


D384, | 
Korx, GRAPHY,. p&-lig-grlefF. n. F. [wit and | 


PSV e pö- HF. 8. azby. n. f. led and 
2e Talkntivenceſs: Dit 
* AT HY, po-llm mat | 


| 


« "M4: 


1. Polypus gnifies any thing ! in general with 


n 


1 


* 


x 
. 


{| 


1 pom bs. . /. 1 . Lat.] * 


% 


| Ps LYPE'TATOV 84p0-Hy-pitt'-tH-bs- af Co 
and ri va Nerv,] Havi * 
Po Lyropy, pö- lip — + Upolnpodiam, 


2. A ſea animal with man feet. 


Po'LysPasT, pol-ly-yast. 1. .. [polyſpaſte, 
Fr. A machine nee of many Pen, 
"% Di. | 


ret sterne e 58h per, ln. 77 [rende 


POLYSYLLA/BICAL,p6l-ly-8i]-14b' 78 4 4 adj. | 


* 


. 


\F 
4 


# beoLvTus' 1ST, POU-1y-the'-Ist. 1. 


— 


POM 


The paſſages relate to the diminiſhing the ſound 


— ſound by the polhpboniſens or repecaions of 


| os into the Kew rods and the ma 
e rocks and caverns. 


petals. 


Lat.] plant. 
Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong weged | 


leaves; having a middle rib, which joins them to | 


the Qalks running through each diviſion. Miller. 
A kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though 
it windeth not. Bacon: Natural Hiftory. 


po Uvpovs, por-15- pls. adj. (from Polyhlis.] . 


Having the nature of a polypus; having 
many feet or roots. 


If the veſſels drive back the blood ics! ah 


great a force upon the heart, it will produce poly- |. 
por concretions in the ventricles of the heart, 

elpecially when its valves are apt to grow rigid, | 
Arbuthnot. | 


Fr.] 


many roots. or feet, as a ſwelling" in the 
noſtrils; but it is likewiſe applied to a 
tough concretion of grumous blood in the 
heart and arteries. uincy- 
The polypus of the ads is ſaid t to be an ex- 
ereſcence of fleſh, ſpreading its branches amongſt 
the IAminz ef the os ethmoides, and . the 
cavity of one or both noſtrils. arp. 


| The juices: of all auſtere” vegetables, which 5 
| | congular the ſpittle, being mixed with the blood 


e veins, fornt\polypuffes inthe heart. Arbuthnot, | 


The polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full forte, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones: 


Cuemic,) A pk 5 glaſs. 


and Cruz.) Thoſe plants are thus called, | 
Which have more than four ſeeds ſucceed- | 
ing each flower, and this without any A 
tain order or number. 


[from polyſyllable. ] Having many. ſyllables ; ; 
Pe to a polyſyllable. 
Polyſyllabical echoes are ſuch as repeat matiy 


Ms, or. words diſtinctly Fs Dia. 


POLYSYLLABLE, pol N- all. 161. ts J 92 
[reg and de; ;.. polyjpllable, Fr.] A 


word of many ſyllables. 


Ina folyſyllable word conſider to. which fable a 
the emphaſis is to be given, and i in each ſyllable 


to which letter. Holder. 
Vour high nonſenſe n makes a noiſe ; 
it ſtalks upon hard words, and rattles through 
polyfyllables. _ Auadiſon. 
| POLYSY/NDETON, pdl-I9-ein' de-tün. . / 
[Toxutoiddlo] A figure of rhetotick by which 


Poma'crovs, 
ol his piſtol, by the rarity of the air at that Frog | 5 


PO/LYPUS, pöl. . pũs. . ſ. lnouderue; polype, | 


Pope. PEE 
'Po'LysCorr, pot-lf-8k6p, x. J. Lr and |. 


bers and pompions. 


POM 


555 mà“-shüs. 
pomum, Lat,] Conſi iſting of he 
* Mit eich g paints 5 
Auſonian hills with grapes, whilſt E 
Bluſh-with 0 harveſts ws = 


Pon“ pz, pö- mid. n. . ¶ pomad. 
Ital.! A fragrant 9 — hy 
. egg pom'-in-dar., u. [. [pomn, 
d ambre, Fr.] A ſweet ball; a 
8 5 ae ne 
Ilz have ſo all my trumpery; not a 
ſtone, not a ribbon, glaſs, Pomander, a nie 
to keep my pack from faſting. Shak; 
The ſacred Virgin s well, her moſs moſt 10 5 

| and rare, 

"ek infe@ious dainps for fomander to wear, 


(from 


Dr 
They have in in phylick ale 5 fomander and ag 
7 " powders for drying of rheums, comforting (x 
che heart, and provoking of ſleep. 3 


PAT, Po- m- m. =. J. Lat.] hh 
. ointment. 


I gave him 4 little  pomatum to dreſs the ſcah, 
Wiſe 
To Pome, pd m. V. u. Thommer, Fr. 1 
grow to a round Head like an apple. Di 
Pomrcr TRON,,.P 'm-s|t-trin, x. /. 12 
and citron.] I heat .appſe. | 
POHnGrA' NATE ,p6m-g '=n&t, n./. e 
granatum, Lat.] 
1. The tre. 

The flower of the pomegranate conſiſts of mary 
leaves placed in a circular order, which erpanf 
in form of à roſe, whoſe bell-ſhaped mubifd 

: flower-cup after ward becomes a globular fruit, 

55 having athick, ſmooth, brittle rind, and is divided 
into ſeveral cells, which contain oblong larly Wi 
ſeeds; ſurrounded with a, ſoft pulp. Milr. Wl 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark 

That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree. Sal 

2. The fruit. ö 

In times, paſt they dyed ſcarlet with the ſeed d 
een 4. + Peacham on Drawin, 

LA 454 r on its ſlender twigs 

5 Low bending be. the full Fotos 4 


A ſort yo 7 
apple. An. 


\Po'mEROY, pam rob. 2m 
| Po'mEROYAL, püm- -roy 14. 


| Pomi'FERovs, pö-mif - für- üs. adj. [pomifer, 


Lat.] A term applied to plants which hare 


the largeſt fruit, and are covered with 


thick hard rind, by which they are diftn- 
guiſhed from the bacciferous, which hate 
Only a thin ſkin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous hetbs, pumpions, melons, gourd, 
and ee unable to ſupport themſelves are 
either endued with a faculty of twining about 


* 


otkers, or with claſpers and tendrils whereby the 
catch hold of them: Raz on tle Crauſim. 
Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling 
viſcid juice, combined with a nitrous ſalt; ſuch 
axe many of the low fomifer ous kind, as cucum- 
i Arbatbrot on Alina, 
Po' MMEL, ptun'-mll. 7. /. [pomean, Fr. mo 
Ital. appel wan t' feoaerd, Dut. ] 


the copulative is often repeated: as, 1 1. A round ball or knob. 


came, and ſaw, and overcame. 

PoryTHEISH, por-1y- the“ Am. n. /; abt 
and Ch; ; Polytbe iſnie, Fr. J The dre of 
Pini, of gods. 


The delt author of Shag Gebe, di 
plaivly affert one ſupreme 8 ain 


Lend 
beog; Poly rbee, Fr. One that holds parity || 
a7 of gods. 1 * 


Like fommeli round of marble clear, 
Where azur d veins well mixt appear. a 
. _ Huram finiſhed the two pillars and the pant 
and the chapters which were on the top 
two pillars. 2 Ch. ai | 
2. 2 knob that balances the blade of the 
word. 
His chief enemy offered to deliver 48 
0 his ſword in token of yielding. 


Some authors have ue ade thi . 3. The protuberant part of tlie ſaddle * 


pauken 129 8 4 


vcomb. | 


The ſtarting ſteed was ſeiz d with ar 8 
eee 0 er the omni caſt the . 


The Groiß of order y 


4 * 


8 | - To 


„ 
„ 2 1 J a . 7 
en — * 


= TY 


25 e from mmeler, Fr to varie - 
te. — with any thing thick or 
Palky 5, to beat hlack le; Þ bruiſe ; » 


Wen to Pur what . — dl Sha 
n of ſplendour and oftentation.. 
= 5 enge Jubilant! * Milton.” 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 
ofy our Tri amp yourſelf the greateſt part. Prad. 
4 A a numerous and innocent multitude, 
3 in the charity of their henefaQors, was a 
more beautiful expreſſion of joy and Ml the Pre 
- han could have been exhibited by all the po 
= "of a Roman tri oy” FR 2 * 7 3 
* m -XO-HKS- 7. 
= Fo ET | 195 a white, light, and very Fable 
= banc, found in cruſts adherin Bj to to the domes | 
ol the furnaces, and to the covers of the large cru- 
| cibles, in which braſs is made either from a mix- 
ture of copper and lapis e or of copper 
ZI And zink. Hill. 
1 Po' MPION, pöm Plun. ts Fe [pompen, Fr.] 
Apumkin. A ſort of large fruit. Di. 
pont, püm'-pir 1. . [pomum and pyrus, 
lat.] A fort af pearmain. Ainſauonth. 
= PO'MPOUS, pom'-pts. adj. { pompenxs. Fr.] 
= -Splcndid; magnificent ; grand. | 
What flatt ring ſcenes our wand ring fancy 
-_ wrought, | 
| Rome's fonipans gloriesrifing t to our thought. Pope. 
An ipſeriptiou in the ancient way, plain, pomp- 
en, yet modeſt, will be beſt. Aiterbury to Pape. 
W Po'mrovsLy, 'pd6m'-pts-1y. - adv. (from 
? pompous Magnificently ; en. 
Whatel er can urge ambitious arg bght, 
= - She pompouſly; diſplays before their ſight. Dry 
= Po Ries, * 4 .pas-nls. 1. . from 
Fbenbout. Magnificence; ſplendour; ſhowi- 
neſs; oſtentatiouſneſs. 
The Engliſh” and French raiſe their language 


b 4 


1 


whole phraſe wear off any littleneſs that appears 
in che particular parts. Aadiſen. 


With poumd; pindan, Sax. to ſhyt up.] A 
{wall pool or lake of water; a baſon; wa- 
ter not running or emitting any ſtream. 

In the midſt of all the place was a fair fun, 


b 


the other beauties, ſo ibat i it bare ſhew 7 two 


8 


rupt obſolete world. | 
Omy liege lord, the god of my 3 M i 
Pleaſeth you pond your ſuppliant's plaint.. Spenſer. 
| ToPo'nper,:pon'-dir,: v. a. I pondero, Lat. 
1 23 mentally; to confider to at- 


latent 
e r buran things, of Mond re 1 . 


Wc 


' whoſe ponderal libra remains as it was, though the 


| POXDERO'SITY, pOn-dEr-68' -slt-y. n. of. "gi 


| and opderghty wherein it excels al 


; with. metaphors, . or by the , pormpouſacſs of the | 


| | Pond, pönd“. n. . [ſuppoſed td be the ſame | 


-whoſe ſhaking cryſtal was a perfect mirror to all | 


gardens, |, Sidney: 
Through bogs and würes, and oft through fond 5 


His fond an ocean, his parterre a down. 1 Pope. | | 
70 Ponp, pond”. w. 21 To ponder. Aber. | 


5, dt pool, 

c There ſwallow'd vp. Alion o Paradiſe Left. 

1 Had marine bodies been found in only one 

J Hage, it might have been ſuſpected, that the ſea 

. was, what the Caſpian is, a great gend or lake, 
8 — to one part. Woodward. 

D His building is a town, | 

* 

2 

6 


t all-theſe thin 3 | 
| iv * things, and pandered them 


al 

lr, 

he 

3 

. „Luke, ii. 19. 

Colours, popularities, and cireumſtances ſway- | 

od he Aeg eee ot . e iag the | 
matter; on. 

4 Abi, ponder; eee 5 

5 Shal io-his ſeed, bleed Airs eee, 


PON 
Sadie which ll; . a, [This word | ro Pola, pon!“ -dür. v. 2, To think; to 


muſe ; with on. This! is an im r uſe of- 
the word. K c | 
This ſtempen will not give me leave to RT 
On things would hurt me more. Sl. King Lear. 
Whom Fond ring thus on human miſeries, 
When Venus ſaw, her heav'nly fire beſpoke. Dryd. | | 
Po'NDERAL, pon' Aér-l. adj. [from 1 . 
Lat.] Eſtimated by weight ; diſtinguiſhed 
from numeral. 
Thus did the money drachma in proceſs of time 
_ decreaſe; but all the while we may ſuppoſe the 
Ponderal Arachma to have continued the ſame, | 
as it has happened to us, as well as our neightos, | 


pummary hath much decreaſed. As butbaot. 


Po'NDERABLE, pon „deèr-Cbl. adj. [& om pon- 

Lee Lat.] Capable to be weighed; men- 

urable by ſcales. 

The bite of an aſp will Kill within.an Jour, yet | 
the impreſſion is ſcarce. viſible, and the , poiſon 
| communicated. not panderable. Are Wi. 
PONDERA'TION, pôn-dér-A-shün. #1/ Tom 
Ponder, Lat.] The act of weighing... 

While we perſpire, we abſorb the "outward 
air, and the quantity of perſpired matter, found 
by. fonderation, i is only the difference between that 
and the air imbibed. FR Arbutþnot. . 
Po/NDERE&, pon“ der · ur. 1. F 4 [from onder. 
He who ponders. 


ponderous.] Weight; gravity ; heavineſs. 
_ Cryſtal will ſink in water, as carrying in its 
- own, bulk a greater pondero/aty than the ſpace in 
.any.water it doth occupy. Brown. 
Gold is remarkable for its admirable, ducQulity, 
ae bodies. 
Ray. 
PO/NDEROUS, pön⸗ Aire . TH 
oſus, from pondus, Lat] 21 
r. Heavy ; . weighty. 
Ilt is more Aſeult to make ud. which i is abs 
moſt. ponderous and materiate amongſt metals, of 
other metals leſs ponderous and materiate, os. | 
via verſa, to make ſilver of lead or quickſilver; 
both vhich are more þoxderous than ſilver. Bacon 
His fond” rous ſhield, behind him calt. Milton. 
Upon lying a weight in one of the ſcales, i in- 
ſeribed eternity, though I.threw in that of time, 
proſperity, affliction, wealth, and poverty, which 
ſeemed very ponderous, they were not able to. ſtir 
the oppolite balance. Addiſon. 
Becauſe all the parts of an undiſtributed wid | 
are of equal gravity, or gradually placed accarding | | 
to. the difference of it, any coneretion, that .can 
be ſuppoſed to he naturally made in ſuch, a. Quid, | / 


more ponder 2 parts nearer to its baſis. . i ley. 


2. Important; momentous. 

I your more #9nderous and Jettled.projedt- 
May ſuffer alteration, I'll point you 
Where you ſhall have receiving ſhall become vou. 


Malelo. 
3. Forcible; : ſtrongly impulſixe. 


ing, than things inanimate; and upon light and 
ſubtile motions, * en motions e or 


| The ail tend pirit place/themſolves: under or 


4 #i * 
NED 25 e ä 2 * 1. wp 


* * 


| makes them umi 


above one another . 
ik. le. 


A 


muſt be all over of a ſimi ar. - gravity, or have; the 


3 j 
Imagination hath, more force upon. things liv- | 


P ON 


| Tos . FED „pong -wed. * fe ti eee 
Po! 1 1 8 p nént. adj, Aue aids . 


Ern.“ 
N Thwart of theſe, as ſierce, 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradiſe L 


Po/NtAaRD, -pon'-yerd. n. /. PRE: 3 


pugid, Lat. ] A dagger 5 a ſhort Aabeing | 

weapon. 
She ſpeaks poniardi, and every word ſtabs:Shat.. 
Melpomene would be repreſented, in her right 

hand a naked poniarl. Peacham on Drawing. 

Poniards hand to hand | 

Be baniſn d from the field, that none ſhall dare 

With ſhort'ned ſword to tab i in cloſer war.Dryden.. 

To Po/N1ARD, pdn'-ytrd.' v. a. [poignardier,. 
Fr,} To ſtab with a pqniard. 


the original.] A nocturnal ſpirit ; a hag.” 
| Ne let the pork, nor other 01 ſprights, 
Ne let miſchievous witches. . 
Po' NTAGE, pon' tidzh. n. f. [pons, pontis, 
bridge.) Duty paid for the reparation of 
bridges. 
In right of the c urch, they were formerly by * 
| the commęn lar diſcharged from Pontage and 
ae Ayliffe. 
O'NTIFF, Pon Alk AS. [pontifes Fr. POR} Ew 
| Jak 4 
A prieſt ; a high-prieft. Ng. ” 
 * Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, 
| whereof the one contained the body of Nu 
and the other his books « of ceremonies, and. 6 
. diſcipline of. the ani N. 
2. The Pope- 
PoNT1FICAL, bn. Ar- . Kl ad} Lee 
EL; fene Lat.] 
t. Belonging to, an high-prisſt.. 
2. 5 opiſh. 
lt were not amiſs to auſwer by ahera}d thenex 
fon 7 attempt, rather ſending. defiance than 
pub iſhing. anſwers. _ Raleigh. 
The Pont ifical authority. i is as much ſuperior to 
the Fegal „as the Tun is greater, Han, the moon. 


8 lendid ; agnificent. $4 
is bus 15 | i 4 . freſh and new, 
| My 3 like a robe portifical, 
Nie er ſeen, but wonder d at. 
4. [From pons and facio.} Bridge- building. 
15 ſenſe is, I believe, peculiar to Milton, 
aud perhaps was intended as an equivocal 
ſatire on popery. 
Now had they brought the work bywond'rous art 
Fer e, a ridge of pendent, rock 
Over the vex d abyſs. Milton s Paradiſe Left... 
1 ricAr, pon-tif-ff-kbl: . /. ¶ pantiſeale, 
Lat.] A book containing rites and Cere- 
monies eccleſiaſtical. c 
| What the Greek and Latin 3 did, may L 
be ſeen. in fontificals, Ms. the forms er con- con- 


Baton. | 


Aecrations. . South. 
By the ponti ifical, no :alear i is to 1 Stege ; 
, without, reliques.. - ling fleet. 


pontifical.] Ina ag hw oa manner, 


 Fonderons.. WEL 1 Pox: Ti FICATEp,P0 pon=tif” -ff-ket . [pontifi- - 
1 19 lontiant be” PF load; 8 4 cat, Fr. £6 us Lat. }:Papacy ;-popedom. - 
7 And lab' ring underneath the and rut 5 | He turned hermit in wo viewof being advanced - 5 
The more ſhe ſtroye to ſhake him from 1 to the poitificate. Aalen. 
A Wich far ſuperior force he preſe'd. . 1 ow Painting, ſeulpture, ok architacture may all 
Preis d wich the and rend blow, | recover theraſelves under the preſent pontificate, if 

"Dans. ſinks the ſhi wi in th' abyſs 8 the wars of:ltal Will give them leave. War. 
 Po'NDEROVSLYs: POR d&r-h8-ly. ,adw. [from Pons! F1CE, pon'-ty=fls. . %. I pon: a1 je | 

ponderous.) With great weight. :.. Bridge work; edifiee of a bridge * 
Po'N DEROUSNES&S,/ÞGn' Aer ds nia / [from | le, at the brink of Chaos; arne Rx 

e Heavineſs; weight; gravity. Of this-new: r er ar uno d Ti ©, 


: F Met his.offepring dear. - Miltex's Paradiſe Ls . 
Posrari- Cin, ene e 5e aui Kron 8 
tue Pope; 


1 N | * JO 


— 
* 


| PONK, pon”. n. J (Of this word T know not 


Spenſer. 95 ; 


Shaksſp. Henry JV. | 


Pow Ti £1CALLY, pög-tif f LJ. N 5 ifrom- | 


* i _—_ i N 
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Poor, p01. 1. . 


Poor, pd p- 1. ſ. [ponppe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] 


N | "And W back with ſpeed her former way. | 
"Dryden, 


ae por. 4 e Fr. povre, Span.] | 
0 by taking them away? this may be pre- 


With want. | 
Poor cuckoldly kart wrong "hifi to. call | 


; a. Trifling ; narrow 3 of little dignity, force, 


by reſpect of other uſes that may be made of it. Bacon. 


. creature God firſt made him: nay, has conſumed 


POO 
Many other dockers, both yontfiians and of the [lf 


reformed church, maintain, that God ſanctiſied 
the ſeventh day. White. 
Po'nTLEVIS, — nt-18-yis. 4. /. In horſeman- 
ſhip, is a diſorderly refifting action of a 
- horſe in diſobedience to his rider, 1 in which 
he rears up ſeveral times running, and riſes 
up fo upon his hind-legs, that he is in dan- 
ger of coming over. Bailey. 
PO'NTON, poͤn- ton. 2. 1. J (Fr.] ; 

Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to paſs 
over water: it is made of two great boats placed 
at ſome diſtance from one another, both planked 

over, as is the interval between them, with rails 
on their ſides; the whole ſo ſtrongly built as to 
carry over horſe and cannon. Military Dies. 

The black prince paſſed many a river without 
the help of pontons. Spectator. 

Po'x v, pô ny. n+ /. [I know not the original 
of this word, unleſs it be corrupted from 
puny.] A yy horſe. 

[pul, Sax. poel, Dut. 1 A 

lake of ſtanding water. | 

-- Moſs, as it cometh of moiſture, ſo the "ater 

mult but ſlide, and not ſtand in a pool. | Faces. 
Sea he had ſearch'd, and land, 
From Eden over Pontus, and the pool | 

Mæotis. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Ive oft, to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the lleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And bruſhing o'er, adds vigour to the 8 | 


The circling ſtreams, once thought the pools of | 


blood, 
From dark oblivion Harvey'sname ſhall fave. Dryd. 
After thedeluge, we ſuppoſe the vallies andlower 
grounds, where the deſcent and derivation of the 
water was not ſo eaſy, to have been full of lakes} 
and pool. Burnei. 


The hindmoſt part of the ſhip. 
Some fat upon the top of the ph weeping and 
wailing, till the ſea ſwallowed them. Sidney. 
The poop was beaten gold. Slg. 
Perceiving that the Pigeon had only loſt a piece 
of her tail through the next opening of the rocks, 
they paſſed ſafe, only the end of their pop was 


| bruiſed. . .. Raleigh, 
| "He was openly ſet 8 the : poop of the galley. | 
| Kuolles 


With wind in poop, the veſſcl ploughs the ſea, 


1. Not rich; indigent; neceſſitous; - oppreſſed 


him poor; they ſay he hath maſſes of money. Shal. 
Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name 

So ſearch, it there, where to be born and die, * 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory, Pope. 
Teach the old chronicle, in future times, 8 

To bear nomem” ry but of por rogues crimes. Harte. 


or value. 
A conſervatory of ſnow — iceuſed for delicacy | 


t cool wine, is a poor and eontemptible uſe, in 


How poor are the imitations of nature in com- 

n courſe of experiments, bags they be led 

reat judgment. con. 

_ en he delights in fin, 23 by-obſeryoe-it/in 
other men, he is wholly transformed from the 


thoſe 
"That I have - 


ged no man, ill 8 


| pia er e at the laft day; for it is not for} 
rapine, that men are formally 


_ "finally condemned; ; box: 1-was an hungry, and 7e 
. 0 * 


8 - 
" 
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j 
at 


of churchmen, as this particular time. 


| 12. Lean; ftarved; ; emaciated : as, 185 Poor 


;and | 


„ 


A . it was to conquer Ircland to 
the Pope 
"And 42 wiſdom ſtill wiſe ends propound, 

; Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 
| _ When, if he periſh here, there is not found 

In all the world ſo poor and vile a thing? Davies. 

The marquis, making haſte to Seurborongh, 

- embarked i in a poor veſſel. | Glarendon. 

Me have ſeen how poor and contemptible a force 
N been raiſed by thoſe who appeared openly. 

13 Addiſon's Freebolder. 

"Matilda is fo intent upon all the arts of im- 

, Proving their dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy 


\ almoſt every day ; and leaves no ornament untry'd, | 


from the richeſt jewel to the pooreft flower.  Lanw. 


4. Unimportant. 
Too be without power or diftinRion, i is not, in 


\, perſon of title. 
5. Unhappy ; ; uneaſy ; - pitiable. 


Vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
For which poor ſhepherds pray 'd in vain. Waller. 


| . 


Vain privilege, poor women have a tongue; 1 


Þ 


Men can fland filent, and reſolve on wrong. Dryd. 
6. Mean; depreſſed ; low; dejected. 
A ſoothſayer made Antonius bekeve, chat his 
genius, which otherwiſe was brave, was, in the 
; Preſence of Octavianus, poor and cowardly. Bacon, 
7. [A word of tenderneſs.] Dear. 3 
. » Poor, little, pretty, flutt ring thing, 
” Muſt we no longer live together? 
And doſt thou prune thy trembling wing, 
| Tp take thy flight thou know ſt not whither ? Prior. 
8. [A word of flight contempt.] - Wretched. 
The poor monk never ſaw many of the decrees 
and councils he had occaſion to uſe. Baker, 
p Not good; not fit for any purpoſe: | 
Is have very poor and unhappy brains for drink- 
ing: I could wiſh courteſy would invent ſome 
other entertainment. Sbaleſp. 


10. The poor. collectively. FE Thoſe who are 
in the loweſt rank of the community; thoſe 


; 


[ 


| for any not rich. 

From a confin'd well-imanag's ſtore, © | r 
Tou both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 
Never any time ſince the 9 ee can ſhew 


ſo many poor amongſt the widows bod erphans | | 


Spratt. 
Thepsordarenothing tell but flatt ring news. Dryd. 


world, by denying thee the plenties of this life, 


venting mercy; ; for much miſchief riches do to 
11. Barren dry: as, a poor ſoil. 


horſe. - 
Where juice wanteth, the language is chin, 


flagging, Poor, Wen and ſcarce covering the 
bone. 9 Bes . 
13. Without Pie nid 


Poo'x Lx, p0' ron adv. [from poor] | '} 
hs | 


1. Without wea 


Thoſe thieves ſpared” 13 life, letting him Be i 
to learn to live Pooriy: Sidney. | 


2. Not profſperouſly; with little webe. 


If you ſow one ground with = ſame kind of | ; ier Brutus 55 Callius, * 


. funk for ever. TY 


; grain, it will proſper but 3 
3. Meanly; ; without ſpirit. 


Bacon. 


Vour conſtancß 3 + 


Hath left you unattended: be ms: 
5 poorly in your thoughts. 


4. Without dignity, - 
Thas Paarl ſatisfy our eyes, | 7295 . 5 
More by your number than your lis 1 
Lou common people of the ſkies; 72 


Has God caſt thy lot amongſt the Poor of this 3 


South, | 


You meaner e of the 1 ve | 


Bacon, 1 


who cannot ſubſiſt but by the charity of 
others; but it is ſometimes uled wa e | 


n the fun ſhall riſe? Watt, 


Por 


Poo! RJOHN, P&r-dzhon. n. /. ler 


A ſort of fi 


Poo'RNESS, p&'r-nls. n. ſ. {from Poor. 


1. Poverty; indigence; want. 


No leſſe I hate him than the gates of hel], 
That pooreneſſe can force an untruth to tell. Ch 

If a prince ſhould complain of the pron 
his exchequer, would he be angry with wad 
. chants, if they * bim a cargo of gc 
bullion? Burnt, Ti 


2. Meanneſs ; lowneſs ; want of dignity, 


: 


The Italian opera ſeldom ſinks into-4 
of "AD SURE, but, amidſt all the meanneſs of Fe 
thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and he 
in the expreſſion. Al 
There is a kind of ſtuggiſh reſignation, x 


N "well as poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in ; 


my oor opinion, a Soo amiable fituation e 2 
| 4 8. Sterility; - -barrenneſs. 


: 
* 


like an idle ſchool-boy. 


To Pop, ok 
1. To put out or in ſuddenly, lily, or pit 


bebe, Macketh, | 12 
Nor is their courage or their wealth ſo low, 1 
That from his wars oy mm would rd Is : 


; 


Por, pop“. . 


ſtate of ſlavery. Adin, 
The poorneſs of the herbs ſhews the poor; d 
the earth, eſpecially if in colour more dark. 2 
Enquire the differences of metals which con 
tain other metals, and how that agrees with the 
Poorugſe or richneſs of the meralsin themſelves, Bas, 


OORSPI'RITED, pO” r-sper'-It-Id. adj. [pur 

and /pirit.] Mean; cowardly. 
Mirvan! ! poorſpirited wretch! * 1255 haſt decei d 
me. Dern, 


Pooks?!' RITEDNESS,p0'r-sper-lt- id-nls, 1% 


Meanneſs ; cowardice. | 
A cauſe of men's taking pleaſure in the ſins af 
others, is, from that meanneſs and þoorſpiritedn!; 
that accompanies guilt. South, 


19 1 poppy/mas Lat.] A nal 
imart quick found. It is formed from the 
ſound, 

[ have. ſeveral ladies, who could not give a jy 
loud enough to be heard at the farther end of 
the room, who can now diſcharge a fan, that it 


ſhall make a report like a pocket-piſtol. Addja, 


To Por, POp'. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 
move or enter with a Wiek, ſudden, 1 


unergected motion. 
He that kill'd my x OR 

Far in between th' election and my hopes. Sul, 

A boat was ſunk and all the folk drowned, 
_ ſaving one only woman, that in her firſt pig 
up again, which moſt living things accuſiom, 
eſpied the boat riſen likewiſe, and floating by 
© her, got hold of the boat, and fat aſtride upon 
one of its ſides. Carew, 

I ſtartled at his popping upon me W 


Auf. 

As he ſcratch'd to fetch up thought, 
1 fopp'd the ſprite ſo thin. Sæoit s Miſcelloms, 
Others have a trick of popping. up and donn 
every moment, from their paper to the audience, 


Swift. 
POp'. v. a 
expected] 

& That i is my brother's plea, 


The which if he can prove, he pops me out 
At leaft from fair five hundred pound a year. 5b 


le popped a paper into his hand. Milan. 
A PH 6 finding ſomewhat prick hum, 2 
his finger upon the place. L' Efirarge 


The commonwealth popped up its head for the 


Didſt thou never 15 
„ head into a tinman's ſhop? 
o ſhift. 

If their curioſity leads them to aſk 2255 
mould not know, it is better to tell them pl : 
that it is a thing that belongs not to them to 
than to pop them off with a falſhood. 


Trin. 


POPE, p&p. . Lat. earn. 
| x, The biſhop x 


DE NOD Rome. ä 
refuſe you for my judge; an 
TOO! unto the Pepe * judg 'dby him, 04. 


— 


1 


— 


| _ ig: he's chapel at Rome. | Of theſe are eighteen ſpecies: ſome ſort is cul- | The victor knight 8 * 
TED He was organiſt in t * pPeacham. tivated for medicinal uſe; and ſome ſuppoſe it to } Parcheaded, po; n/arly low had bow'd, A x 
 * Ea.-:ianity has been more oppreſſed by thoſe be the plant whence opium is produced. Miller. And paid the ſalutations of the crowd. Dryden. = 
; e dor it, than thoſe that were in His temples laſt with poppics were o'erſpread, - | Influenc'd by the rabble's bloody will, vl 
that t - = upon this ſcore, the pope has done | That nodding ſeem'd to conſecrate his head. Dryd. With thumbs bent back, they popularly Kill. Dryd. 5 | 
5 1 — "than the Turk. Decay e Piety. Dr. Liſter has been guilty of miſtake, in the 2. According to vulgar conception. 5 1 
* 8 . reflections he makes on what he calls the fleep- | Nor can we excuſe the duty of our knowledge, 5 
LOL 2 - bY fome called a ruffe, is much like a ing Cupid with poppy in his hands. Addiſon. if we only beſtow thoſe commendatory conceits, #3 
8 year for ſhape, but will not grow bigger than - ET pale Nymphza with her clay-cold breath; | which popu/arly ſer forth the eminency thereof. 75 
3 gudgeon: an excellent fiſh, of a pleaſant taſte, And poppies, which ſuborn the ſleep of death. Harte, | | | 2 8 Brown's Vulgar Errours. vt 
4 2 ane in All. Welton. | Po'pULACE, pdp -pL-1Es. n. /. [ populace, Fr. | To POPULATE, pdp'-pu-lat. v. z. [from Hm 
porn Dou, p6'p-dum. . . /- [pope and dom.] from populus, Lat.] The vulgar ; the mul- populus, Lat.] To breed people: 4 
papal dignity. {Oe titude. | When there be great ſhoals of people, which go 17 
| That world of wealth I've drawn together Now ſwarms the po ace, a countleſs throng, | on to populate, without foreſeeing means of life / 
| For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the * 33 we wen age er pour along. Pope. and ſuſtentation, it is of neceſſity, that once in an 1 
5 b N Sbaleſp. e tribunes and people having ſubdued all | age they diſcharge a portion of their people upon * We 
| po'rtav, pd pür- F. 1. , [from pope.] The competitors, began the laſt game of a prevalent other nations. BacFm : Eſſays. 4 
ä "rol ak of the church of Rome. I  Populace, to chule themſelves a maſter. Swift, | PopULA'T1ION, pOp-pli-14'-shun-. n. , [from 45 
' ©" Papery, for corruptions in doctrine and diſci- | Por uLlAcx, pop/-pli-les-y. 7. /. [populacey populate.) The ſtate of a country with 1 
i ; pline, I look upon to be the moſt abſurd ſyſtem Fr.] The common people; the multitude. reipect to numbers of people. „ 1 
= Chriſtianity. 1 in v7, Swift. | , Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, The 'poþulution of a kingdom does not exceed 1 
| 4 Po/eESEYE, * A n. f. { pope and eye.) 2 — only with ſecurity, but applauſe = to _ = | 85 ſtock of the kingdom, which ſhould 3 1 
= A forronnded with fat in the middle o Pulacy, 8 King Charles. them; neither is the population to be reckone 1 
8 1 tkigh,; why ſo called I know not. | When he thinks one monarch's luſt too mild only by number; for a ſmaller number, that ſpend Fd: 
Po'rGUN -ptin. u. . [pop and gun.] A 2 regiment, he can let in the whole populacy of more and earn leis, do wear out an eſtate ſooner - 
* wich children play, chat only ſin upon . Decay of Piety. than a greater number, that live lower and gather 1 
| ö oer e, pop'-pu-ler. adj. [ populaire, Fr, j more. 8 ES _ $i 
Life is not weak enough to be deſtroyed by this | Popularis, Lat.] OY _ | PoeuLo'siTY, pop-pu-los'sI-ty. n. ＋. from 1 
' HE poprun artillery of tea and coffec. Cbeyne. 1. Vulgar; plebeian. ; I gepulous, ] Populouſneſs ; multitude - of bt 
por var, pöp-pln-dzhä. n. . [papegay, i was ſorry to hear with what partiality and people. 1 on 33785 5 1 
WE: Dut. Papagayo, Span.] | | popular heat elections were carried in many places. How it conduceth unto populeſity, we ſhall Hs 
| 1. 4 parrot. | | | y | King Charles. make but little doubt; there are cauſes of nume- 1 
” Young pofinſays learn quickly to ſpeak. Aſcham. | e rere join'd in her pot ular tribes roſity in any ſpecies. _ e Brown. wa 
I be great red and blue parrot; there are of e eee 8 Mitton. || ÞO'PULOUS, pdp'-pti-lis. adj.” [ opuloſus 1 
| ' theſe greater, the middlemoſt called popinjays, 80 the popular vote inclines. _.. Mites. | — 1,443 Full of people ; wehr in- Wl 
a 850 ont e 3 ; 3 2. Lee the common people; familiar; | pabited. . WEE : 1 
2. A woodpecker. 80 it ſeems to be uſe | 8 Ve ; ; | - A wilderneſs is Populous enough 5 1 
hats. =, 410 5 . ee plainandpopularinſtruRtions. Hooker. | 80 Suffolk had thy heav'nly company. SHB. 
_  Terpſichore would be expreſſed, upon her head | 3* cloved by the people ; pleaſing to the Far the greater part have kept | | a. 
2 coronet of thoſe green feathers of the popinzay, people. | | | | Their ſtation ; heav'n, yet populous, retains _ 1-0 
t * . of Foe cry ogg Lage muſes got | 8 r ae e SO Number ſufficient ro poſſeſs her realms, Milion. 
of the daughters of Pierius, who were turne 11 this courſe had been ipen , | . | ks . 
| into re = PEE 3-4 Peacbam. in extolling the force of laws. Hafer. Fo FULOUSLY, pop/-pu-lus-lF, ad v. (from 


Such as were fopular, - populous.) With much people. 
And well-deſerving,were advane'd by grace. Daniel. | Po'eULOUSNE SS, POp'<pU-lus-nls. 1. /. [from 


The old general was ſet aſide, and prince Ru- populous.) The ftate of abounding with 


3. A trifling fop. ; 14 
1, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall'd 


i To be ſo peſter d by a popinjuy, 7 e | Cy AT , 

a Anſwer d neglectingly, I know not what. Shake/p. pert put into the command, which was no popular ee Hf i be an. 4. 18 . 

Poris k, pd'-pish- adj, (from pope.] Taught change. | | . Clarendon. 11 p pork 2 4 W Aw that conuders the 
by the pope ; relating to popery ; peculiar | 4 Studious of the favour of the people. Vannen, 't 4 ence, t ya Ace of this 
7 to poperr. F A popular man is, in truth, no better than a | T©8190» PE e caſe and facility by diggs 235 
] In this ſenſe as they affirm, ſo we deny, that proſtitute ro common fame and to the people. Dryd. | . . V7, Temple s Miſce!lanies, 
| ' whatſoever is pp;ſ6-we ought to abrogate. Hooker. His virtues have undone his country, Pola cRLAIx, pör-slin. 2. /. [ porcelaine, Fr. 


; | I know thou art religious, Such fopular humanity is treaſon, Addiſon's Cato. ſaid to be derived from pour cent annees; 
"With twenty es s tricks and ceremonies, Shabeſp. | 5* Prevailing or raging among the populace ; | becauſe it was believed by Europeans, that 
Pois HLx, p6&'-plshlF. adv. [from popiſh.] as, a Popular diſtemper. - EL the materials of porcelain were matured 
With tendency to popery; in a popiſh POPULARITY), pop-pu-lar'It-y. n. J. [popula- under ground one hundred years.J + © 

manner. © | © | ritas, Lat. popularite, French; from popu/ar.] | 1. China; china ware; fine diſhes, of a middl 
She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, I. Graciouſneſs among the people; ſtate of | nature between earth and glaſs, and there- 
_ and entirely broke the whole force of that party | being favoured by the people. 5 fore ſemi- pellucid. „ —U— 
| among her ſubjects, which was popiſbly affected. The beſt temper of minds defireth good name We have burials in ſevera] earths, where we put 
185 | Addiſon's Freeholder, and true honour; the lighter, popularity and ap- divers cements, as the Chineſe do their porcelain, 


A friend in Ireland, popiſtly ſpeaking, I believe plauſe; the more depraved, ſubjeQion and tyranny. / 3 F 
conſtantly well diſpoſed towards me. Pope to Sit. Bacon. We are not thoroughly reſolved; concerning 
PorLAR, pdp'-Itr. 2. ſ. [ penplier, Fr. populus, Your mind has been above the wretched affec- porcelain or china diſhes; that according to cor 
L441 wee” *ps tation cf popularity, 5 Dryden, mon belief, they are made of earth, which livth 
© + The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for te Admire we then, | in preparation about à hundred years "under 
moſt part angular: the male trees produce amen- | Ox f*plarity, or ſtars, or ſtringes, ground.  »+ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
| taceous flowers, which have many little leaves | The mob's applauſes, or the gitts of kings ? Pope, The fine materials made it weak; ß 
and apices, but are barren : the female trees pro- He could be at the head of no factions and | Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break, Dryer, - 
| duce membraneous pods, which. open into two cabals, nor attended by a hired rabble, which his _ Theſe look like the workmanſhip of heav n: 


parts, contaiiag many ſeeds, Which have flatterers might repreſent as popularity. Sift, This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 
quantity of When + 3 eee 2. Repreſentation ſuited to vulgar conception; en caſt into theſe noble moulds. e 5 
-&Red into ſpikes. Miller. What affects the vulgar. 2. [Porqulaca, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworyh. - 

Do is drawn with the face of an ox, with a The perſuader's labour is to make things ap- Poe, portsh. u. . I porche, Fr.particus, Lat.] 
_ garland of poplar upon his head. Peacham, pear py or evil, which as it may be performed | x, A roof ſupported. by pillars before. a door "OR 
be deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, u ſolid reaſons, fo it may be repreſented alſo by an entrance, oo a 
Aud as he rais'd his verſe, the poplars ſeem'd to riſe. colours, Po ularitiet, and circumſtances, which | Ehud went forth through. the porch, and ſhur 
55 VVV * '| ſway the ordinary judgment. Bacon. | . the doors of the parlour... Judges, iii. 23. 
50 falls 2 poplar, that in watry ground | PO'PULARLY, pop'- G r- ;. adv, [from po- | Not infants in the pareb of life were free, "v4 
ate the head. © Pope's Tied, | pillar.) [ . The fick, the old, that could but hope a dag, 
5 4 bt. . Ipopc, Sax. papaver, 1. In a popular manner; ſo as to pleaſe the | Longer by nature's bounty, not let Gay, B. N | 
bann —SA oe | crowd, © © 12, A portico; a covered walk, e 4 x 
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 _-=*Pullineſs of pores. —_ 


POR 
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air to Pompey's porch, where you 


* 


ſhall find us. 


A - _ Shakeſp. 
Po'xcUPINE, pär-kü-pin. 1. /. [porc eſpi, or 
epic, Fr. porcofpino, Ital.) 
The porcupine, when full grown, is as large as 
a moderate pig, there is no other difference be- 
tween the porcupine of Malacca and that of Europe, 
but that the former grows to a larger fize. Fill. 
| This ſtubborn Cade 5 
Fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almeft like a ſharp-quill d porcupine. & 
| Long bearded comets ſtick, 
Like flaming porcufines, to their left fides, 
As they would ſhoot their quills into their hearts. 
| | Dryden. 
By the black prince of Monomotapa's fide 
were the glaring cat-a-mountain and the- quill- 
dart ing poreupine. | Arbuthnet and Fofe. 
PORE, p0&r. n./. [pore, Fr. g.] | 
1. Spiracle of the ſkin ; paſſage of perſpiration. 
| Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming 
"themſelves into other bodies, by ointments, and 
* © anointing themſelves all over, 


ay juitly move a | 


OP. 

I took off the dreſſings, and ſet the trepan above 
the fractured bone, conſidering the'porineſs of the 
bone below. Wiſeman. 

Por1'sTICK method, p6-ris'-tik. . J. [mogyrmos.] 
In mathematicks, is that which determines 
when, by what means, and how many dif- 
ferent ways, a problem may be ſolved. D;#. 
PORK, . pork. As þo [porcy Fr. Porcus, Lat.] 
Swine fleſh unſalted. | | 
You are no good member of the commonwealth; 
for, in converting Jews to Chriſtians, you raiſe 
the price of ork, - Sbaleſp. 
All fleſh full of nouriſhment, as beef and perl, 
increaſe the matter of phlegm. Floyer on the Ham. 
PoE EA, p6'rk-tr. n. /. [from pork:] A hog ; 
a . | : ; 
L Seat to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat por lers ſlept beneath, the ſun. Pope. 
| Po'sxEATER; pork-Et-ur. 'n. . {pork and 
eater.) One who feeds on pork. 
This making of Chriſtians will raiſe the price 
of hogs; if we grow all to be porteaters, we ſhall 
not ſhortly have a raſher on the coals for money. 


N 


- 


j And then I drag a bloated corpus 


man to think, that theſe fables are the effects 
of imagination; for it is certain, that ointments 
do all, if laid on any thing thick, by ſtopping of 
the pores, ſhut in the vapours, and ſend them to 


Po'kKET, poO'rk-It. n. / 


Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 


(from porłC ] A 


the head extremely. Bacon. 
: Why was the ſight 
To fach a tender ball as th* eye conſin d, 
80 obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd; 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diſfus'd, 
That ſhe might look at will through every pore ? 
55 | Milton. 
2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſſage. 
pDores are ſmall interſtices between the particles 


of matter which conſtitute every body, or between 


certain aggregates or combinations of them. Qxincy. 
From veins of vallies milk and nectar broke, 
And honey ſweating through the pores of oak. Dryd. 
To PORE, POT. v. u. [ng is the optick nerve; 
but I imagine pore to come by corruption 
from ſome Engliſh word.] To look with 
great intenſeneſs and care; to examine 
with great attention. | 25 
All delights are vain; but that moſt vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd, doth inherit pain; 
As painfully to pore upon a book, .; 
To ſeek the light of truth, while truth the while 
Doth falſely blind the eyeſight. Sbaliſp. 
A bock Was writ, called Tetrachordon, 
he fubject new: it walk d the town a while 
Miub' ring good intellects; now ſeldom por 4 on. 


IN, | 1 5 Million. 
I !de eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on 
the ſame thing. | Dry:en 7 Dufreſnoy. 


Let him with pedants kunt for praiſe in books, 
Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gowumen, 
Grow old and vainſy proud in fancy d knowledge. 


: Kone. 2 


With ſharpen' d fight pale antiquaries pore, 
Tb inſeription value, but the ruſt adore. Pope 
Ile hath been poring ſo long upon Fox's Martyrs, 
*. that he imagines himſelf hving'4n the reign of 
The deſign is to avoid the imputation of pedan- 


try, to ſhew that they underſtand men and man- 


ners, and have not been poring upon old unfaſhion- 


PO'xEBLIND, pür'- blind. 4j. [commonly 
_ ſpoken and Written purblind.] Nearſight- 
eee 
© Poreblind mien + ſee belt in the dimmer light, 
And likewiſe have their ſight ſtronger near at hand, 
than thoſe that are not F groom and can read and 

that the ſpirits viſual in 


*«thoſe that are F oreblind areithinnet-and rarer than 
| 3 diſperſeth 


| 


in others, and therefore" 


* 


Denlnss, f p · nis. "Its 


young hog. ; 

| A pric{t appears, wu 

And off rings to the flaming altars bears; | 
A porlet, and a lamb that never ſuffer d ſhears, 

| - Dryden. 


young pig. 
7 N A hovel 


Will ſerve thee in winter, moreover than that, 


Poro'sITY, 3 
| - Quality of having pores. _ 
| This is a good experiment for the diſcloſure 
of the nature of colours; which of them require 
a finer poroſity, and which a groſſer. Bacon. 


Having ſmall ſpiracles or paſſages. 
Vultures and dogges have torne from every lim 
His porous ſkin ; and forth his ſoul is fled. Chapm. 
Ib! be rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt updrawn, 
| Roſe a freſh fountain, and with many a rill _ 
Water'd the garden. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Of light the greater part he took, and, plac'd 
In the ſun's orb, made porous to receive. 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 


1 EE Milton. 
 Po'ROUsNE $8, pò-rüs- nls. 2. ſ. [from porous. 
The quality of having pores; the porous 
art. 5 | 
They will forcibly. get into the porouſneſe of it, 
and. paſs between part and part, and ſeparate the 
parts of that thing one. from another; as a knife 
doth a ſolid ſubſtance, by having its thinneſt parts 
preſſed into it. 
| Po'RPHYRE, par- fer. 
 Po'RPHYRY, pa'r-fer-y. 
porphyre, Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. 
I like beſt the perpbyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ſtone of the ſame. Peacbam. 
_ Conſider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
hinder light but from ſtriking on it, its colours va- 
niſh, and produce no ſuch ideas in us; but upon 
the return of light, it produces theſe appearances 
again. : SF: 7 f : Tt. 
ö Fan 3 1 1. J. pore poiſon, r.] 
Po Ry us, pa pls. The ſea- bog. 


4 


| 


„ mOnIS ff 
- Amphibious animals link the. terreſicjal and 


Purchid with unextinguiſh'd thirſt, * 
Small beer 1 guzzle till4.burſt ; „ 


Po Kk Lixc, PO'rk-ling. 7. /. [from pork.) A 
To ſhut up thy por#lings thou meaneſt to fat. Tuſſer. | 


n. ſ. {from porous.] 


Po'xovs, p6-ras. adj. | poreux, Fr. from pore.) | 


Her gather'd beams; great palace now of light. 


Digby on Bodies. | 
| n. ſ. [from Twggu;a ; 
 porphyrues, Lat. 


F ſport and lord it in the 


aquatick together; ſeals live at land and at ſea, 
aid perpoiſet ha ve the warm blood and eutrails of a 


* 
» 


— 


* — 5 | : 
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.  'Swell'd with a dropſy like a porpu;. 
PorRRA'CEOUS, . 27 3 

Lat. porrace, Fr.] Greeniſn. bs 
ff the leſſer inteſtines be wounded, he wil 

troubled with porraceous vomiting. j be 


; Vid Wiſeman, 
'RRET, pOrrit. . /. [porrum 
Pages [Tp ets pf Uporrum, Lat.] 4 
It is not an eaſy problem to reſoly 
lick, molys and pe white — ger. 
leaves and black ſeeds. — 
Po'xRIDGE, por'-ridzh. 7. ſ. [more 
perly porrage; porrata, low Latin, from 
porrum a leek.) ' Food made by boilir 
meat in water; broth. 5 
| 1 hadas lief you ſhould tell me of ameſs of „- 
ridge. ; 1 pb) $hi 
1 | 2 N 55. 
 PO'RRIDGEPOT, por-ridzh-p6t. n. / [porrigg: 
and pot.] The pot in which meat is boiled 
for a family, _ | 38 
Po'xRIXERR, por'-rin-dzhvr. . /. from pur. 
ridge. | | 
1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten. | 
A ſmall wax candle put in a ſocket of br; 
5 then ſet upright in a porringer full of ſpirit of wine 
then ſet both-the candle and ſpirit of wine on fire 
and you ſhall ſee the flame of the candle become 
four times bigger than otherwiſe, and appear gig. 
bular. 85 8 Nang + 
A phyſician undertakes a woman with ſore eyes, 
who dawbs em quite up with ointment, and, while 
ſhe was in that pickle, carries off a porringer, L'Efr, 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang' d. Swi}, 
It ſeems in Shakeſpeare's time to have been 
a word of contempt for a head-drefs; of 
which perhaps the firſt of theſe paſſages 
may ſhew the reaſon. 1 55 ; 
_ Here1s the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
— Why this was moulded on a porringer. Shak, 
A haberdafher's wife of {mall wit rail'd u 
me, till her pink'd porringer fell off her head. Sal. 
'PorRE'CTION, por-rek'-shun, 2. . [porredin, 
Lat.] The act of reaching forth. 
'PorT, pO'rt. 2. .. { port, Fr. portus, Lat.] 
1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips. 
Hier ſmall gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay pair, iſſuing on the ſhore, 
Diſburden'd her. | Spenſer, 
I ſhould be ſtill | 
Peering in maps for Porta, and ways and roads. Sal. 
| The earl of Newcaſtle ſeized upon that town; 
when there was not one port town in England, that 
avowed their obedience to the king. Clarendon, 
A weather-beaten veſſc] holds E 
V Millan. 
2. [Porin, Lat. ponte, Sax. porte, Fr.] A gate. 
Shew all thy praiſes within the forts of the 
daughters of Sion. | Pſalm ix. 14. 
IG | He l accuſe, 
The city ports by this hath enter d. Sbalg. 
-O-poliſh'd perturbation! golden care! 
That keep'ſt the ports of ſlumber open wide 
To many a watci:ful night; ſleep with it now! 
Yet not ſo found, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
The mind of man hath two ports; the one al- 
ways frequented by the entrance of manifold vari- 
ties; the other deſolare and overgrown with gra, 
by Which enter our charitable thoughts and divine 
cContemplations. Rr Rateighs 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
3 Forth iſſu' d. b ; p Milton, 
| 3. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun 


n . 

At Portſmouth the Mary Roſe, by a little 977 
of the ſhip in caſting about, her ports being within 

\fixtecn-inches-of-the-water, was overſei aud loft. 


Ibe 
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| : touch, the pond” rous ball expires, | 
: WE every fort hole plies, 
a his heart to every. gun he fires. Dryd. 
Carriage: 
external appearance; 3 de- 


5 rears up to the ſky, 
An 55 ground her eyclids low embraceth, 

2 Moſt ob goody temperature ye may deſcry. Spenſer. 
_ ou much to pay gag e Fo rp — 

e's name and port of gentieman 
Aa arte there in purple clad and gold, 
Hiſt ſtately port and princely look hehold. Fairfax. 
| eir port was more than human, as e 
a it lor a faiery viſion | 
| A ſome gay creatures of the element, 
in the colours of the rain-bow live. Milton. 
© Now lay the line, and meaſure all thy court, 

Fx inward virtue, not external port ; 
; 121 fad whom juſtly to prefer above 


The man on hom my judgment plac'd my love. 
Drydan. 


| 57 bi haughty and contemptuous port, that 
65 1 puniſhed with neglect for it. Collier. 
Thy plumy creſt 
Nod Hortible, with more terrific fort 
"Thou walk” ft, and feem'll already i in the seht. 
| Philips. 
75 pot; po rt. B. a. porto, Lat. Porter, Fr. ] 
To carry in form. 
Th' angelick ſquadron bright 
Turw'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns - 
Their 2047458 and began to hem him round 
With ſpears. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Po! RTABLE, 25 rt &bl. adj portabilts,. Lat - 
1. Manageable by the hand. 
2. Suchias may be born along with one. 


portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in 
his boſom, without alarming the eye on en of 
the world. | South. 


place to another. | 
Moſt other portable commodities decay quickly | 


of any country, than the eien pour of other | 
merchandize. Late. 
4. Sufferable; ſapportnble. WE 
How light and portable my pains ſeem now, 
Bb that which makes me bend, makes the king 
- bow. FE gp. 
5 All theſe are portable 
| With other graces weigh d. Sap. Mioczerb. 
POATABLENESS, pôrt- Ebl- nis. 2. f. [from 
. portable.] The quality of being portable. 
Po'rTAG E, po'rt-Idzh. n. f. Portage, 9 
I, The price of carriage. 
He had reaſon to do, gaining thereby the charge 
of portage. Fell. 
2. From port. Porthole. 
Lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs cannon. Shakefp. Henry V. 


* Po' RTAL, pa'r-td. . /. [portail,, Fr. portella, | 
Ital.] A gate; the arch under Which the 
e opens. 
Kirg Richard doth appear, C 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented * . 
5 Fron out the fiery fe of the eaſt. e 
, == Though I ſhould run 
10 thoſe diſctoling forta!s of the ſun; 
And walk his way, until his horfes 2 
© Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. 
. through heav'n, PR. 
That 8 wide her blazing n 1. 
Fo God's eternal houfe, direct the way. Aen. 
The fick or Aff before the Fe — alp 
© The Porta conſiſts ef 4 compoſit 
9 — tb 


air; mien; man- 


proud e her ſo goodly graceth, 
ce ſhe | 


proud man is s ſo far from making himſelf | 


The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and 


. 4 Such as is tranſported or carried from one 


in their uſe; but money is by flower degrees re- 
moved "255g or brought into the free commerce | 


6. 


POR 


Po TAN CE, pAr-tens. 2. ſ. [from porter, Fr.] 

Air; mien; port; demeanour. 

There ſtepped forth a goodly lady, 
That ſeem'd to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her ſtately portance born of heav'nly birth. 
| : Spenſer. 
Your loves, 

Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 

The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, 

Which gibin ly, ungravely, he did faſhion. Shak. 

PorTA' $8, par-tas. 1. /. [ſometimes called 

2 and by Cbaucer, porthaſe.] A brevi- 

ary; o ayer book. 

In his hand his porteſſe ſtill he bare, 

That much was worn, but therein little red; 
For of devotion he had little care, Spenſer. 
An old prieſt always read in his portaſs mump- 

ſimus domine for ſumpſimus; whereof when he 


mumpſimus thirty years, and would not leave his 

old mumpſimus for their new ſumpſimus. Camden. 
PorTCU'LL1s, port-koV-lis. 17 .[portecouliſſe, 
Po'sTCLUSE, pört-klüz. J Fr. quaſi porta 

clauſa.] A fort of machine like a harrow, 

hung over the gates of a city, to. be let 

down to keep out an enemy. 

Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate dire dly did incline, 
With comely compaſs and compacture ſtrong, 
either unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 


Spenſer. 


and entry opened into the city. 
She the huge portcullis high up drew, 

Which but herſelf, not all the Stygian pow'rs.. 

Cou'd once have mov'd Milton. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 

His force ſuſtain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 
The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a 


Ha yes 


— = =>. - +. 4 - 


fence as a portcullis againſt the importunity of the | 
More. | 


enemy. 


The gates are open'd, the portcullis drawn ; 
And deluges of armies from the town 


To PoRTCU LLI1S, p6rt-kul'-ls, v. a. (from 
the noun.] To bar; to ſhut up. 
Within my mouth y6u have engaol d my tongue, 
N portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. Sal. 
To PORTE'ND.. por-tend”. v. a. [portendo, | 
Lat.] To foretoken; to foreſhow as omens. 
As many as remained, he earneſtly exhorteth to 


prevent portended calamities. Hooker, 
Doth this churliſh. ſuperſcription 
Piortend ſome alteration in good will? Shaleſp. 


A moilt and a cool ſummer portendeth a hard 
winter. Bacon. 
no True opener of mine eyes, 
: Much better ſeems this viſion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thoſe-two paſt. Milt. 
True poets are the guardians of a ſtate, 
And when they fail, portend approaching fate. 


The ruin of the ſtate in the deſtruction of the 
+} church, is not only portended as its ſign, but alſo 
inferred fro it as its aufe. . 
| PoxTE'N$10N, por-ten'-shan. n. / [from 
_ tend.) The act of foretokening. Not in 1 
ART the red comets do carry the porten- 
ſions of Mars, the brightly white ſhonld be of the 
influence of Venus. 


PORTE'NT, por-tEnt'. n. /. [portentum, 


miſery. 
| O, what portents are thats 3 ? 
Some nes vy buſineſs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muſt know it. 
My loſs by dire porterts the god foretold ; 


4 


Lat. from portent.| 
| 1. Foretokening ill; ominaus. 


” / 
* 
* 


was admoniſhed, he ſaid that he now had aled | 


| The cannon ind st. 0 s gate executed | 
ſo well, that the portcwllis and gate were broken, 


Come pouring in. Dryden. 


Roſcommon. | 


K Omen of in; Prodigy fürrekeuet 


Shabsfp. Hen Iv. 
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| They are portentour things. 


And, when you've ſo done, 


Advvanc'd to be a portion of our tary: + 


1 


Vato the climate that they point at. Shaleſp. 
This Portentous figure 
Cogn armed through our watch ſo like the king 
That was. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome 
divine prognoſtick. | Glanville. 
2. Monſtrous ; prodigious ; wonderful. In 
an ill ſenſe. 
Overlay 
With this Portentous bridge the dark abyſs. Milton, 
No beaſt of more portentous ſize 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies. Roſcommon, 
Let us look. upon them as ſo many prodigious 
exceptions from our common nature, as ſo many 
Portentous animals, like the ſtrange unnatural Pro- 
ductions of Africa. | Saut. 
The petticoat will ſhrink at your firſt coming to 
town ; at leaſt a touch of your pen will make it 
contract itſelf, and by that means oblige ſeveral 
who are terrified or aſtoniſhed at this portentous 
novelty. Aaddiſon. 
PORT ER, pôr-tür. 1. / Portier, Fr. from 
porta, Lat. a gate. ] 
1. One that has the charge of the Die. 
Porter, remember what I give in charge, 
Eing the keys to me. 
© Sbakeſp. 
Arm all my houſehold preſently, and charge. 
The porter he let no man in till day. Ben Jonſon. 


Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his 


fiſhmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and fur- 
niſh the kitchen. ' Arbuthnot, 
2. One who waits at the door to receive meſ- 
ſages. 
A fav'rite porter with his maſter vie; 
Be. brib'd as often; and as often lie. Pope. 


3. [Porteur, Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry. 


One who carries burthens for hire. 

It is with kings ſometimes as with porters, 
whoſe packs may joſtle one againſt the other, yet 
remain good friends {till Hohe. 

By porter, who can tell whether I mean a man 
wh bears burthens, or a ſervant who waits at a 


- gate ? Watts. 


Po 'KTERAGE, p&'r-thr4d2h, 1. . from er.] 


Money paid for carriage. 


Po x TESSE, pô' rs. 7. J. A breviary. See 
PorkTASS. 


Po TGLAVE, por't-glav. . . [porter and 


glaive, Fr. and Erſe. ] A Tword- bearer. 
Fo: Prep bln 


Po resse, p 1 porta, Lat. 
[PolaroREvE por't-griv. j and grave, 


Teut. a keeper.} The keeper of a gate. 125 


Obſolete. 


Po R THOLESs, pA rt-h61z; 1. [from port and 
hole.) Holes cut like windows in a ſhip's 
ſides where the guns are placed. 


Po'RTICO, pa'r-ty-k6. u. J., [porticus, Lat. 


portico, Ital. bortigue, Fr.] A covered walk; 


a piazza. 
The rich theit wealth beſtow 
On ſome expeuſive airy portico; __ | 
. Where ſafeſrom ſhowersthey may be "ORE in ſite: 
And free from tempeſts for fair weather wait. Dryd. 


| | po RTION, P r-shün. u. be b Fr. 


portio, Lat.] 
1. A part. 


Pbrtion ĩs heard of him? Iii mei 14. 
Like favour find the triſh, with like kate 

" Waller. 
In batties won; fortune a part did n, 

And ſoldiers have their portion in the fame. Waller. 


I Thoſe great portions of fraginents ſell into the 
” We ſome in one poſture, and ſome i in another. 
Burnt. 85 


e no ) fmall portion of the war | 
d on, and ſhook his lance. 


2. A part aſſigned; an allotment; 4005 | 


* Show 'd 


2 


Theſe are parts of his ways, but wn little 4 
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 Shou'd you no honey vow to taſte, - 
But what the maſter- bees have plac'd 
In compaſs of their cells, how ſmall | 
A portion to your ſhare would fall! Waller. 
Of words they ſeldom know more than the gram- 
matical conſtruction, unleſs they are born with a 
poetical genius, which is a rare portion amongſt 
them. 45 - Dryden. 
As ſoon as any good appears to make a part of 
their portion of happineſs, they begin to deſire it. 
N 8 5 Locke. 
When he conſiders the temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affect his hap- 


pineſs to be overcome by them, he will join with | 


Agur in petitioning God for the ſafer portion of a 
moderate convenience. | Rogers. 
One or two faults are eaſily to be remedied with 
a very ſmall portion of abilities. 
3. Part of an inheritance given to a child ; a 
fortune. G 5 | 
Leave to thy children tumult, ſtrife, and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 
4. A wife's fortune. | | 
To PO'RT1ON, po0o'r-shin, v. a. {from the 
C | 
1, To divide; to parcel. | 
++, The gods who portion out 
The lots of princes as of private men, 
Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rowe. 


Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe, þ.- 


Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain, Pope. 
2. Toendow with a fortune. 5 
Him portion d maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. Pope. 
Po'&TIONER, pôr-shün- ür. 2. /. [from por- 
tion.] One that divides. _ | 
Po'xTLINESs, pö'rt-Iy-nls. u. /. {from portly.] 
Dignity of mien; grandeur of demeanour, 
Such pride his praife, ſuch portlineſs his honour, 
That boldneſs innocence bears in her eyes; | 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner | 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenſer. 
When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with delight- 
fulneſs, fulneſs with fineneſs, ſeemlineſs with port- 
fines, and currantneſs with ſtayedneſs, how can | 
the language ſound other than moſt full of ſweet- 
„ . Camden : Remains. 
Pola TLv, p6'rt-ly. adj. [from port.] 
1. Grand of mien. | | 


: 


in 
"x © Your argoſies with portly ſail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the fea, __ | 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Sbalep. 

A goodly, portly man and a corpulent; of a 
cheerful Took, a pleaſing eye, and a moſt noble 
carriage. wh © Shateſp. 
A porth prince, and goodly to the fight, 

He ſeem'd a ſon of Anak for his height. Dryden. 
2. Bulky; ſwelling. _ e 
: | Our houſe little deſerves 

The ſcourge of. greatneſs to be uſed on it; 

And that ſamegreatneſs too, which our own hands 
Have help'd to make fo portly. _ 

Po'xTMAN, p6'rt-man. 1. J. { port and man.] 
An inhabitant or xx. as thoſe of the 

cinque ports. „ 


PoxrMANTZAu, port · man tö. 1. , port- 


manteau, Fr.] A cheſt or bag in which 


clothes are carried. 
I deſired him to carry one of my portmanteaus: 
but he laughed, and bid another do it. Specdutor. 
Po'xToISE, por-tolz. n. J. In ſea language, 
'_ a ſhip" is ſaid to ride a porto;/e, when ſhe 


97 8 a | | 
rides with her yards ftruck down to the 


 Po'kTRAIT;. pd'r-tret. af [portrait Fr.] A 


Swift. | 


Kudely thou wrong'ſt my dear heart's defire, . | 
In fading fault with her too portly pride. Spenſer. | 


Shateſp. | | 25 | 
- | Stumbling at ev'ry ſtep ſhe trod. Swift's Miſcel. 


? . 


POS 


As this idea of perfection is of little uſe in por- 
traits, or the reſemblances of particular perſons, fo 
neither is it in the characters of comedy and 

tragedy, which are always to be drawn with ſome | 

| ſpeck of frailty, ſuch as they have been deſcribed | 


in hiſtory. Dryden. 
The figure of his body was ſtrong, propor- 
tionable, beautiful; and were his picture well 


If a portrait painter is deſirous to raiſe and im- 
prove his ſubject, he has no other means than by 
approaching it to a general idea; he leaves out all 
the minute breaks and peculiarities in the face, and 
changes the dreſs from a temporary faſhion to one 


of meanneſs from its being familiar to us. Reynolds, 
In portraits, the grace, and, we may add, the 
likeneſs, conſiſts more in taking the general air, 
than in obſerving the exact ſimilitude 
feature. 5 Reynolds, 
To Po'RTRAIT, p0'r-tret. v. a. [portraire, Fr. 
from the noun.] To draw; to portray. 
It is perhaps ill copied, and ſhould be writ- 
ten in the following examples portray, 

In moſt exquiſite pictures, they blaze and por- 
trait not only the dainty lineaments or beauty, but 
alſo round about ſhadow the rude thickets and 
craggy cliffs.” _ * Spenſer, 

I portrait in Arthur the 
perfected in the twelve private moral virtues, Spen/. 
Po'RTRAITURE, poO'r-tre-tshor. 2. /. [ por- 

traiture, Fr. from portray.) Picture; painted 
_ reſemblance. 5 Us 

By the image of my cauſe I ſee 


Herein was alſo the portraiture of a hart. Brown. 
This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn with- 
court flattery. Burnet*s Theory of the Earth. 
| .- Be -mouth'd portraiture 
Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure, Pope. 
He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a 
perſeQ orator,” 2 Baller. 
To Ld RTRAY, por-tri'. v. a. [ pourtraire, 
. 5 | * 
1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. 
The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be 
ſeen portrayed in many places of their church 


Our Phenix queen was there portray d too bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take ſo right. Dryden. 
2. To adorn with pictures. . 

. Sheilds . e 
Various, with boaſtful argument portray d. Milt. 
Po RK TR ESS, pôr- tris. 2. /. [from porter. ] A 

female guardian of a gate. Janitrix. 
The portreſ« of hell-gate reply'd. Milton. 
The ſhoes put on, our faithful portreſs — 
Admits us in to ſtorm the fortreſs; | 
While like a cat with walnuts ſhod, 


Po'swiGLE, .p0'r-wigl. n. . A tadpole or 
young frog not yet fully ſhnap d]. 
That black and round ſubſtance began to grow 
oval, after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to 
be diſcernible, and at daſt to become that which 
the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle or tad- 
Po'sy, p0'-ry. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.) 
Full of pores. - | ES 
Io the court arriv'd,: th' admiring ſon | 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ſtone. Dryden. 
To POSE, p0'z. v. a. [from-poſe, an old word 


ſignifying heavineſs or ſtupefaction. Zepoſe, is 


© No" 


drawn, it muſt deſerve the praiſe given to the | 
portraits of Raphael. 3 Prior. 


more permanent, which has annexed to it no ideas 


of every | 


image of a brave knight, | 


_ 


The portraiture of his, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream | 

Wave at his wings in airy ſtream - | | 

Of lively portraiture diſplay d, | | 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. Milton. 


ſteeple. | | Carew. 
Take a tile, and ſo portray upon it the city | 
__ Jeruſalem. i wo Exeliel. 


Brown's V ulgar Errours. | 


+ 


—_—_ 

1. To puzzle; to gravel; to put to 2 f, 
or ſtop. 2 „ 
Learning was pos d, philoſophy was ſet. 
Sopghiſters taken in a fiſher's 1 * 
How God's eternal ſon ſhould be man', brother | 
Poſeth his proudeſt intellectual power. Cds" 
6 only remaining queſtion to me I confeſs i 

a poſing one. _ 

As an evidence of human infirmitics 1 
give inſtances of our intellectual blindneſs, not 
that | deſign to peſe them with thoſe | 


enigmas of magnetiſm. Cine 
Particularly in learning of languages, there I 


leaſt occaſion for ping of children. Loci⸗ 
To appoſe; to interrogate. 
She 1n the preſence of others poſed hin and 
ſifted him, thereby to try whether he Were indeed 
the very duke of York or no. n 
Po's ER, p&z-ür. n. /. [from poſe.) One thy 
aſketh queſtions to try capacities; an «xz. 
miner. de Rainy | 
He that queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much: 
but let his queſtions not be troubleſome, for th 
is fit for a poſer. | Bain, 


Po's1TED, p0z'-zit-Id. adj. [p9/itus, Lat. It 
has the appearance of a participle preter 
but it has no verb.] Placed ; ranged. k 
That the principle that ſets on work theſe or. 
gans is nothing elſe but the modification of mat- 
ter, or the natural motion thereof thus or thut 
poſited or diſpoſed, is moſt apparently falſe, Hu, 
Pos1'TION, po-2lsh=tin. . J. [ p9/ition, Fr, 
pofitio, Lat. | D 
1. State of being placed; ſituation, 
Iron having ſtood long in a window, being 
hence taken, and by the help of a cork balancedin 
water, where it may have a free mobility, will 
bewray a kind of inquietude till it attain the for- 
mer Poſition. | Watt, 
- They are the happieſt regions for fruits, by 
the excellence of ſoil, the pgition of mountains, 
and the frequency of ſtreams, | Temple, 
"Since no one ſees all, and we have different 
proſpects of the ſame thing, according to our 
different poſitions to it, it is not incongruous to try 
whether another may not have notions that eſcaped 
im. IT: | Locke. 
By varying the poſition of my eye, and moving 
it nearer to or farther from the direct beam of 
the ſun's light, the colour of the ſun's reflected 
light conſtantly varied upon the ſpeculum as it 
did upon my eye. | Newton's Optic. 
Place ourſelves in ſuch a potion toward the ob- 
ject, or place the object in ſuch a poſition toward 
our eye, as may give us the cleareſt repreſentation 
of it; for a different poſition greatly alters the 
appearance of bodies. Watts's Logich 
2. Principle laid doom. | 
Of any offence or ſin therein committed againſt 
God, with what conſcience can ye accuſe us, when 
your own poſitions are, that the things we obſerve 
ſhould every one of them be dearer unto us than 
ten thouſand lives? Hooker, 
Let not the proof of any pe/itions depend on the 
- poſitions that follow, but always on thoſe which go 
. before. _ | Watts, 
3. Advancement of any principle. 
A fallacious illation is to conclude from the pyſ 
tion of the antecedent unto the poſition of the con- 
- ſequent, or the remotion of the conſequent to the 
remotion of the antecedent. | Brown. 
4. Un grammar. ] The ftate of a vowel placed 
before two conſonants, as pompous; Or à 
double conſonant, as Axle. 
Pos!TiONAL, pö-zish'-un-Cl. adj. [from po- 
 fitzon.] - Reſpecting poſition. 
The leaves of cataputia or ſpurge plucked ur- 
wards or downwards, performing their operations 
by purge or yomit, as old wives fill do prea®, 
» a ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto plants 


| on Een, 
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picture drawn after the life. 
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POSITIVE, pos alt- lv. adh. [poſtivus, Lat. 
pft, Fr. 
en 
gel . * bloſſom is a po/itive good, although 
the remove of it, to give place to the A Ap pl 
| a * acon. 
wall fra ſaid in ſchools, in fin there 
ij nothing poſitive ; but it is a want of that which 
- ought to be, or ſubſiſt, partly in the nature of 
man, and partly in the actions of nature. Perkins. 
Hlardneſs carries norton more of poſttive 71 it 
impenetrability, which is negative; and is 
b ener 18 of ſolidity, than ſoli- 
dity itſelf oo Tobe. 
Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered 
as one thing, is poſitive ; and ſo not only ſimple 
ideas and ſubſtances, dut modes alſo are poſitive 
beings, though the parts, of which they conſiſt, 
are very often relative one to another. i Locke. 
. Abſolute ; particular; direct; not implied. 
As for poſitive words, that he would not bear 
arms againſt king Edward's ſon, though the words 
ſeem calm, yet it was a plain and direct over- 
ruling of the king's title, Bacon. 
3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down notions 

with confidence ; ſtubborn in opinion. 
1 am ſometimes doubting, when I might be 
pofſtiue, and ſometimes confident out of ſeaſon. 
a i Rymer. 


gome poſitive perſiſting fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 
But you, with pleaſure, own your errors paſt, 


And make each day a critick on the laſt. Pope. | 


4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 
In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univer- 
fally ; that which is po/itive, not ſo. Hooker, 
Although no laws but poſitive be mutable, yet 
all are not mutable which be 


ing as the matter itſelf is, concerning which they 
were made. | Hooker. 
The law is called poſitive, which is not inbred, 
imprinted, or infuſed, into the heart of man, by 
nature or grace; but is impoſed by an external 
mandate of a lawgiver, having authority to com- 
mand, | . e.. 
Laws are but peſtive; love's pow'r, we ſee, 
Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree. Dryden. 


FJ. Having the power to enact any law. 


| Po'sITIVELY, 


| 2. Not negatively. : 


| Not to conſent to the enacting of ſuch a law, | 
| Which has no view beſides the general good, unleſs | 
another law ſhall at the ſame time pals, with no | 
other view but that of advancing the power of one 


party alone; what is this but to claim a poſitive 
voice, as well as a negative? Swift, 


6. Certain; aſſured : as, he was poſitive as 


to the fact. $2 | 
poz'-zit-Iv-IF. adv. {from po- 
FFF 
1. Abſolutely ; by way of direct poſition. 
The good or evil, which is rentoved, may be 


eſteemed good or evil comparatively, and not p- 


tively or ſimply. 


acon. 


It is- impoſſible that any ſucceſſive duration 


ſhould be actually and poſitively infinite, or have 
infinite ſucceſſions already gone and paſt. Bentley. | 


3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 
Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this. Sbaleſp. 
It was abſolutely certain, that this part was fofi= 


tively yours, and could not poſſibly be written by { 


_ any other. | 


_. I would aſk any man, t 
_ the bible, whether the w 
_ aw does not poſitively require humility and meck- 

- neſs all bo 1 N Tn y and meek 


» 


| 


capable of being affirmed; | 


rn 


poſitive ; poſitive laws 
are either permanent or elſe changeable, accord- 


| bY . | | . Dryden. 
4, Peremptorily ; in ſrgng terms. © 115 pete 

at bas but once read | 
whether the whole tenor of the divine | 


1. Spratt. | 
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r. Actualneſs; not mere negation. - FE: 
The poſitivene/s of fins of commiſſion, lies both 

in the habitude of the will and in the executed act 
too; whereas the poſttivenc/s of fins of omiſſion is 


in the habitude of the will only. - 
2+ Peremptorineſs ; confidence. 


Norris. 


magiſterialneſs in matters of opinion, the other a 
pofitiveneſs in relating matters of fact; in the one 
we impoſe upon 'men's underſtandings, in the 
other on their faith, Government of the Tongue. 
Pos iri“virv, po0z'-zit-Iv-vit-$. n. , {from 
pofitive.] Peremptorineſs; confidence. A 
low word. S 
Courage and pgſitivity are never more neceſſa 
than on ſuch an occaſion; but it is good to join 
ſome argument with them of real and convincing 
force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too. Watis. 
Po's1TURE, pOz'-zit-tshir. n. /. [pofitura, 
Lat.] The manner in which any thing is 
plans, | 
Suppoling the poſture of the party's hand who | 
did throw the dice, and ſuppoſing all other things, 
which did concur to the production of that caſt, } 
to be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary, Bramball. 


Po'sNET, p0z'-nit. 2. /. [from baſinet, Fr. 
Skinner.) A little baſon; a porringer; a 
ſkillet. N 5 : 


— — 


and tin in equal quantity, and alſo whether it 


whether it will endure the ordinary fire, which 
belongeth to chaffing-diſhes, poſnets, and ſuch 
other ſilver veſſels. Bacon. 


PO SSE, pos'-8E. . . [Lat.] An armed 


the ſhires. A low word. 
The peſſe comitatus, the power of the whole 
county, is legally committed unto him. Bacon. 


of the place, and came off with all the po/z, the 
underſtanding is ſeized. - T. ocle. 


pofſeder, Fr.] TE 
1. To have as an owner; to be maſter of; 
to enjoy or occupy actually. 
She will not let inſtructions enter 
Where folly now peſſeſſes. 
Record a gift, 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Unto his ſon. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. | 

The Engliſh marched towards the river Eſke, 
intending to gde a hill called Under-Eike. Hayzv. 


thing; to make maſter of. It has of be- 
fore that which is poſſeſſed ; ſometimes 


anciently avzth. - | 
= Eg Is he yet p, 

How much you would ? 3 
—Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. Shakeſp. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 

May be pgſſeſſed with ſome ſtore of crowns. Shak, 
+ This Pele es us of the moſt valuable bleſſing of 

human life, friendſhip: Government of the Tongue. 

Seem I to thee ſufficiently pofeſsr'd . 
Of happineſs or not, who am alone 
From all eternity ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


* 


the advantages to 
tween them. 


ſenſe of the vanity of theſe craving appetites. 
** 44. e l =, 7 | TAY 1 4 | ; L* Eftrange. 
Whole houſes, / their whole defires poſſePt,. 
Are often rum'd at their own requeſt. Dryd. 

9 8925 ſortune's favour long pee, d, 


- 


- 


To make proof of the incorporation of filver | 


Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſi'd, | 


This peremptorineſs is of two ſorts ; the one a a 


yield no ſoilineſs more than filver; and again, | 


power; from poſſe comitatis the power of 


As if the paſſion that rules, were the ſheriff | 


To POSSE'SS, pùz-zés“. v. a. [poſſeſus, Lat. | 


3- To give poſſeſſion or command of any | 


I hope topeſſeſe chymiſts and corpuſcularians of | 
each party, by confederacy be- | 
33 83 Boyle. 
Ihe intent of this fable is to poſſeſs us of a juſt | 


— 
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We paſſeſſed ourſelves of the kingdom of Naples, 
the dutchy of Milan, and the avenue of France 
in Italy. 94 5 Adiiſon. 
Endowed with the greateſt perfections of na- 
ture, and p9/:/ed of all the advantages of external 
condition, Solomon could not find happineſs. Prior. 
4. To fill with ſomething fixed. | 
It is of unſpeakable advantage to po/z/s our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words, and actions at ſome laud- 
able end. 12 Addiſon. 
Thoſe, under the great officers, know every 
little caſe that is before the great man, and if they 
are pg with honeſt minds, will conſider po- 
verty as a recommendation. | Addiſon. 
5. To have power over, as an unclean ſpirit. 

Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt; 
For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are poſſeft, Roſcom. 
Inſpir'd within, and yet pod without. Cleav. 
think, that the man is po//eſſed. Sit. 

6. To affect by inteſtine power. | 
| He's pet with greatneſs, 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at ſelf-breath. _ Shakeſp. 

Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue 
Which ſhall pos them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. | Shakeſp. 

Poet with rumours full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 
f N | Shakeſp. 
What fury, O ſon, e 
Poſſeſſes thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Againſt thy father's head? Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
With the rage of all their race poſe, 
Stung to the ſoul the brothers ſtart from reſt, Pope. 
PossE'sS10N, puz-zesh'-un. 1. . [poſſeſion,. 
Fr. poſſeſſio, Lat.] . | 
1. The ſtate of owning or having in one's own: . 
hands or power; property. | 
_ He ſhall inherit her, and his generation ſhall 
hold her in poſſeffion.  .  Zcclus. iv. 16. 
In peſſeſion ſuch, not only of right, , 
I call you. Miltan. 
2. The thing poſſeſſed. ** 
Do nothing to loſe the beſt poſzfjion of life, 
that of honour and truth. Temple. 
A man has no right over another's life, by his 
having a property in land and fofſzſions.. Locke. 
3. Madneſs cauſed by the internal operation 
of an unclean ſpirit. hs 95 
To PossE'sS1ON, puz-2e8h'-un. v. a. To in- 
veſt with property. Obſolete. | 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poſ- 
ſeſſeth and eſſiſſionetb. Carew. 

PossE'sSIONER, püz-zésh'-ün- Ur. x. . [from 
Polſeſſion.] Maſter; one that has the power 
or property of any thing. 

They were people, whom having been of old 
freemen and pof/z/jioners, the Lacedemonians had 
conquered. Gy , | Sidney. 

Po'sskSsSIVE, puz-z&s“- slv. adj. | peſſeſi vus, 
Lat.) Having poſſeſſion. | 

Po'sSESSORY, PUz'-zEs8-SUr-F. 2dj. I poſſeſſoireg" 
Fr. from po//e/s:] Having poſſeſſion. | 

This he detains from the ivy much againſt . 
his will; for he ſhould be. the true 'p9/z/ory-lord 
thereof. . 2 Hobel. 

Possk's sau, püz-zés“ sür. 2. /. [poſſeſior, » 
Lat. paſſæſeur, Fr.] Owner ; maſter; pro- 
prietor. : „ 


. Thou profoundeſt hell n 
Receive thy new: par. Nun. 
A conſiderable difference lies between the ho- 
nour of men for natural and acquired excellencies 
and divine graces, that thoſe having more of hu- 
man nature in them, the honour doth more di- 
recti redound to the poſeſor of them, Stilling fleet, 


I as the intereſt of thoſe, Who tfürſted after 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy, to repreſent the 1. . 
924. 


21 14 
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| 


le 3 one fair daughter only bei d. Dryd. | 


ſors n as vile colours as they could, Atterb; S:rm 
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Think of the happineſs of the prophets 'and | 
apoſtles, ſaints and martyrs, who are now rejoic- 
ing in the preſence of God, and ſee themſelves 
Pelſſſers of eternal glory. | Lane. 
'Po'sseT, p6s'-s1t. Ne 4 [poſea, Lat.] Milk 

curdled with wine or any acid. 
We'll have a of at the latter end of a ſea- coal 


fire. Sbaleſp. 
In came the bridemaids with the pe, | 
The bridegroom eat in ſpite. Sucking. | 
1 reg him medicated broths, peſſet ale, aud 

. julep. IS Wiſeman's Su . 
882 diet did her health aſfure; 7 
Or ſick, a pepper poſſet was her cure. Dryden. 


The cure of the ſtone conſiſts in vomiting with 

- poſſet drink, in which althea roots are boiled. Floyer. 
Increaſe the milk when it is diminiſhed by the 
too great uſe of fleſh meats, by gruels and poſſee 


Arbutbnot. | 


To Po'sseT, p6s'-slt. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To turn; to curdle: as milk with acids. 
Not uſed. | Py | | 
Swift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The nat'ral gates and allies of the body; 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſer = | 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
| Poss1B1'LITY, p08-5sF-bll'-It-y. 1. J. [pofibi- 
lite, Fr.] The power of being in any man- 
ner; the ſtate of being poſſible. Tho, 
There is no let, but that as often as thoſe 
books are read, and need ſo requireth, the ſtile 
of their differences may expreſly be mentioned to 
bar even all po/ibility of error. Hooker. 
Brother, ſpeak with poſibilities, . 
And do not break into theſe woeful extremes, Shat. 


When we have for the proof of any thing | 
ſome of the higheſt kinds of evidence, in this caſe | 


it is not the ſuggeſtion of a mere poſſibility that 


the thing may be otherwiſe, that ought to be 


any ſufficient cauſe of doubting. Wilkins. 
Conſider him antecedently to his creation, while 
he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, and 
only in the number of poſſibilities; and conſe- 


quently could have nothing to recommend him | 
2h ns South, | 
A bare poſſibility, that a thing may be or not | 
be, is no juſt cauſe of doubting whether a thing | 
- Tillotſon, | 
of this imi- | 
. ability, ſo are the poſſibilities of being. Morris. | 
YE Example not only teaches us our duty, but con- 
\ vinces us of the pgſibility of our imitation. Rogers. | 
*PO/SSIBLE, p0s'-s]bl. adj. {pofible, Fr. poffi- | 
Sil, Lat.] Having the power to be or to | 
be done; not contrary to the nature of | 
all theſe: impoſſibilities and great ab- | ** 
| | Whitgifte. 
With men this is impoſſible, but with God | 


to Chriſt's affection. 


FE 
According to the multifariouſneſs 


things. 
Admit ä | 
- Turdities to be po//jible and convenient. 


: all things are pe/ible. . Matthew, xix. 26. 
5" $5 

He muſt not ſtay within doors, for fear the 
houſe ſhould fall upon bim, for that is pofible : 


nor muſt he go out, leſt the next man that meets | 


| Him ſhould kill him, for that is alſo ble. Wilkins. 

It will ſcarce ſeem pgſible, that God ſhould en- 
_ grave prineiples in men's minds in. words: of un- 
. certain fignification, , ;". | Locke. 
Set a pleaſure tempting, and the hand of the 


- 


2 A 


are poſſible to him that believeth. Mark. | | 
Firm we ſubſiſt, but p»/ible to ſwerve. Milton. 


Almighty viſibly prepared to take vengeance, and 
tell whether it be p2/i/e for people wantonly to 
. offend againſt the law. 

e pòs“slb-Iy. 

** 
Within the compaſs of 
not only comprehend. whatſoever 

known to belong to the duty of all | 
| whatſoever may foſibly be known to be of that 


adv, [from poffible.) 
any power really exiſting. . 1 80988 


may be eaſily 


3 quality. WI ra abt bias EL Eid r 
„Can we poſibly his love deſert? Allan. 


— 


3 


Which laws, we do 
men, but even | 


Hooker. | 


| 


Locke. | 


| 


2. Perhaps: without abſurdity. 


circumſcribed by laws. Aan. 
POST, p6st'. n. /. [poſte, Fr. equis pqſitis 


t. A haſty meſſenger; a courier who comes 


carry that farther which is brought unto them | 


- which I ſhould not 


2. 


. [Pofte, Fr. from pgfitus, Lat.] Situation; 


4. Military ſtation. 


P O'S 


Poſſibly he might be found in the | 
earl of Effex, but he would be dead firſt. Clarendon. 


Arbitrary power tends to make à man a bad 
ſovereign, who might po/ibly have been a good 


one, had he been inveſted with an authority 


curſor. ] 


and goes at ſtated times; commonly a let- 
ter carrier. ; | i 
In certain places there be always freſh pet to | 
by the other. | Abbdt. 
Thee I'll rake up, the pf unfanQified + 
Of murth'rous lechers. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, | 
Receiving them by ſuch a worthleſs 727 Sbaleſp. 
A cripple in the way out- travels a footman, 
or a pe out of the way. Ben Fonfon's Diſcovery. 
I ſend you the fair copy of the poem on dulneſs, 
care to hazard by the common 
. Doe. 
Quick courſe or manner of travelling. This 
is the ſenſe in which it is taken; but the 
expreſſion ſeems elliptical : t ride poſt, is 


fo ride as a poſt, 'or to'ride in the manner of | 
a poſt; courirenpoſte ; whence Shakeſpeare, | 


to ride in poſt. | 
I brought my maſter news of Juliet's death, 
And then in poft he came from Mantua | 
To this ſame monument; Shak. Romeo and Fuliet. 
Sent from, Media poe/t to Egypt. Milton. 
He who rides poft through an unknown country, 
cannot diſtinguiſh the ſituation of places. Dryden. 


ſeat. | 

The waters riſe every where upon the ſurface 
of the earth; which new pe, when they had 
once ſeized on, they could never quit. Burnet. 


See before the gate what ſtalking ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what ſentries keep the poft ? 
Dryden 


As I watch'd the gates, 3 


Lodg'd on my poſt, a herald is arriv eg 
From Cæſar's camp. Aaliſen's Cato, 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His p0ft neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance. Pope. 

Each of the Grecian captains he repreſents 
conquering a ſingle Trojan, while Diomed en- 


gaged, each in his diſtin& 'pof, he only is drawn 
fighting in every quarter. 
Place; employment; office. | 
Every man has his oft aſſigned to him, and in 
that ſtation he is well, if he can but think him- 
ſelf ſo.  L Efrrange. 


for any conſiderable pe in the camp; for courage | 


hands of the | 


— 


Pope. 


Falſe men are not to be taken into confidence, 
nor fearful nien into a 5H that requires reſolution. | 


: 


| 


| 


— 


> . 
. 


ſwift meſſenger. 
To Pos r, 
noun.) To travel with ſpeed. 


a 
A 


To Pos r, p6st/. v. a. | 
1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts, 


not quit till he be beaten out. 


rate? 


4. To delay. Obſolete. 


Po'sTAGE, post/-idzh. 


FR” 
1 


Pos TI U'viax, pöst-(dl- ld vydn. 6: 


our globe, how it hath flood for thee Jt 10 


5 


* 


POS 
+. Poſt is equivocal; it is a piece of timber; 6 ; 
| Watt,, 7. 
st“. v. 1. ¶ paſter, Fr, from the 
I pofted day and night to meet you. Ska 

Will you preſently take horſe with him 79. 
And with all ſpeed psf with him tow'rds the 


1 


North! 


Peſt ſpeedily to my lord, your huſband Tele, 
Shew him this letter. Sbatgp, K, 1, 
| Moſt wicked ſpeed, to 2 5 800 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets, 
Then this, then that man's aid, th 
implore ; | 
Paſt here for help, ſeek there their followers, D 
The Turkiſh meſſenger preſently took but 


Shaly, 
ey Crave, 


which was there in readineſs for him, and 


towards Conſtantinople with as much ſpeed 2s h. 
could. Kid. 
- Themiſtocles made Xerxes oft apace out x 
Greece, by giving out that the Grecians had , 
purpoſe to break his bridge of ſhips athwar: the 
Helleſpont, Bacon Ip, 
Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, 
And pęſt o'er land and ocean without reſt. Mit, 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the da; 
At other times we reign by night alone, : 
And poſting through the ſkies purſue the moon. Dry, 
No wonder that paſtoralsare fallen into diſeſteen: 
I ſee the reader already uneaſy at this part of v ell 
counting the pages, and poſting to the Eneis. Welk, 
This only object of my real care, | 
In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from 


the world. Prin, 


Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their 
votes, were, by Fofting their names, expoſed to 
the popular calumny and fury. King Chara, 

On pain of being poſted to your ſorrow, 

Fail not, at four, to meet me. Granvill, 


2. [Paſter, Fr.] To place; to ſtation ; to fix. 


The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready peſed at the poſtern door. Dran. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his 
enquiry into any ſciences, puts himſelf on that 
ſide, and offs himſelf in a party, which he wil 
Locle. 

When a man is p9/cd in the ſtation of a mi. 
niſter, he is ſure, beſide the natural fatigue of i, 
to incur the envy of ſome, and the diſpleaſure cf 
others. . Adidiſen's Freclolir. 


counters two at once; and when they are en- 3* To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe 


from one book into another. A term com- 

mon among merchants, 8 

Vou have not peſed your books theſe ten yeats; 

how ſhould a man keep his affairs even at thi | 
| Arbuthnet, 


l have not ſtopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor þofted off their ſuits with flow delays; 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more nope 


n. f. [from pol. 
Money paid for conveyance of a letter. 


Fifty pounds for the Flage of a letter! to ſend 
by the Church, is the deareſt road in _—_ 


Po'sTBOY,. pöst“- boy. 1. J. [pot and 59. 


Courier; boy that rides poſt. 


This genius came thither in the ſhape of 2 fell 


bey, and cried out, that Mons was relieved, Tala. 
To PosTDA'TE, pd6st-di't. v. 
Lat. 


L | a, [poft after, 
Lat. and date.] To date later than the 
real tine. 


1021 


and diluvizm, Lat.] Poſteriour to the flood. 
Take a view of the prftdiluvian ſtate 4 


ears. s ; 
* PosTDILYU IAN 


6 Pos 


| We | A „ „ [4B | they have no pofern to be admitted by, no other} A young batchelor of arts came to tawn re- 
PosTDILU'VIAN, pöst-dl. ld“ 1 1000 2 ways to bring themſelves into view. + Locke; | commended to a chaplain's place; but none being 
and dilueiun, Lat.] One that avec Ae A private / / thato? a dyijun. Tat]. 
* ood. _ | „ and | Through which the beauteous captive might re- ,_ 1 iſe 

- 1 antediluvians lived a thouſand years; and | gh N | 7 2 One who guides a poſt chaiſe. 


7 PosTLIMTNIOUS, peést-IIm-min“-yüs. ady. 
5 paſtiliminium, Lat.] Done or contrived 
ſubſequently, | 
The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and weak 
in governing, is, becauſe moſt things fall out to 
them accidentally, and come not into any com- 


| as for the age of the poidiluviuns 5 Po$STExX1 STENCE, pöst-&gz-Is“-tèns. u. 


ici , and China, | l | a 
l Subs Nr Grew. l peſt and exiſlence.] Future exiſtence. 


5 imonides has expoſed the vicious part of 
1 4 N " 77. from poſt.) A g N As Simoni * 0 0 N 

Pos rER, pôst-Ur. . , Ute 5 women: from the doctrine of pre- exiſtence, ſome | 
| courier; one that ha ban. of the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the 
Weird fiſters hand in hand, | vicious part of the human ſpecics, from a notion 


pected, | on ont 9666, $994 9 | ace wt tee proconcene ene we 
rk io, pds-t#-rybr. adj. [poferiory | Pos rt cnnzT, pbat-blk-nf. u. J, Lb wich things as they fall out, by eee, alter 
POSTERNYR | . | and hackney.) Hired poſthorſes. applications of them to their purpoles,,, South. 


© Lats. poftericurs Fr.] 4: ASS br Eſpying the French ambaſſador with the king's } . Fee 
| 2 after; placed Ter ; Fer, | N him, made them balk the 2 Po'STMASTER, post'-mis-tar.. 1. J. ipo/t and 
"Where the anterior body ea ar ar de ne road and teach poſthackneys to leap hedges. Wotton. maſter.] One who has charge of publick 
as the poſterior comer 74 R Baron. | PosTHA'STE, p6'st-hist. n. . | poft and haſte.) | conveyance of letters. 
ER GG 3 this matter remedied | Haſte like that of a courier. | 1 came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne 
0 . : 


This is | Page; and tis a poftmaſter's boy. Shaheſp. 


by the explanatory articles poferior to the 97 | The ſource of this our watch, and the chief head | ha rang 24 letter, bs he 80 hn happy 
| 5 27 5 . . 3 e in the land. Shakeſp. evolution had never been effected, he prays to 
Heſiad was poſterior to Honier. Broome Of this] a 1 ir | S * be made poſtmaſter general. | , Spectator. 


This orderly en e e th Requires your haſte, pgbaſte appearance, 
ideas of prior, poſlerior, and ſimultaneous. Watts. F 33 _ 10 5 2 e Shaded. Othello; 


s 


| Po'STMASTER-=GENERAL, \p6st'-mis + tür 
|  dzhEn”-er-El. n. J. He who preſides over 


2» Backward. 5 F | This man tells us, that the world waxes old; | the poſts or letter-carriers. 

And oy 3 bl x 5 * . , | though not in et Haleruill on Providence. | PosTMERI'DIAN, pOst-mer-{dzh/-&n. adj. Wills 
And all * . 7. Lpofterivra Po'STHORSE, p6'st-hors. u. J. [po/t and borſe.] |} [peſimeridianus, Lat.] Being in the after- _ 1 
1 The kipder 3 e « A horſe ſtationed for the uſe 1 couriers. e nf OY 7 | „ = 

at.) | S Ces He lay under a tree, while his ſervants were Over-haſty digeſtion is the inconvenience of 

: To raiſe 7 1 72 An oy 5 one po mo, getting freſh poſthorſes for bim. | Sidney. . poſfimeritian ſleep. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
is as vain as tha ot 4 GN 82016 He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, Po'sTOFFICE, pöst“-öf. fis. 2. . [ of andoff 1 
from the paſteriors of 2 dead als. 7” Till George be pack'd with poſtborſe up to heav'n. > P | «Ms /- 96 W's 

| : 46-rydr'Itt$: 1. ſ. [po/- N | Shay Office where letters are delivered to the 
PosTERIO'RITY, p0s-te-ryC / 333 0 | 

teriorite, Fr. from poſterior.) The ſtate of Xaycus was forthwith beſet on every fide and 8 if you nt ſend to me now and then, the 
being after; oppoſite to priority... tka” priſoner, 29d: by: agfibaer r 266 woblburadile; fr & 
Although the condition of ſex and pofteriority of all ſpeed to Conſtantinople. Kunolles. have no correſpondent but vou. * 2 Swift 
creation might extenuate the error of a woman,  Po'sTHousE, pO'st-hous. n. /. [pot and If you-are 5 47 to the 2 ee eee 

yet it was incxcuſable in the man. Brown. houſe] Poſtoffice ; houſe where letters are it in carefully. W | Swift 


There muſt be a peſleriority in time of every} taken and diſpatched. | 5 | 
compounded body, to theſe more ſumple bodies. "An officer © the poſthouſe in London places To Pos TONE, pöst - po lo v. a. Poſlpono, Lat. 
out of which it is conſtituted. | Hake. | every letter he takes in, in the box belonging to | P2/ipoſer, Ex.] 3 | | 

Pos r AIT v, pos-ter-It-y. n. /. [pofterite, Fr. | the proper road. | Watts. | 1+ To put off; to delay. 


| * . : : You would p:fto0ne me to another reign 
 ofteritas, Lat.] Succeeding generations; pos THUnOous, pot'-hii-mis. adj. LP. Till when „ to be unjuſt. F 


— PIE 15 Jens . bumus, Lat. pofth nnd, Fr.] Done, had, or I' he moſt trifling amuſement is ſuffered to 
le Ends piace. 3 Palhone the one thing neceſſary, Rogers. 1 
But that myſelf ſhould be the — * 25 h on Soy ' Avia ieee e e 2. To ſet in value below ſomething elſe: with £0 
Of many kings. | / e a 
5 1 not now that Henry's dead, 251 Ny 55 ge: oh E oi e All other conſiderations ſhould give way, and 
2 27 Auſt | 4 is Poftoumous , . 8 . | T = 4a 
 Poferity await for wretched years. Shakſp. | with ſuch a conſideration, as induced the famous be Pofiponcd to this. Locke on Education. 


_ Peſterity wform'd by thee might know. Milton. Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his Po'STSCRIPT, st'-skrlipt. u. . 00 and 
Their names ſhall be tranſmitted to fefteriey, ſoul to God, and his body to 15 =. to leave | ſcriptum, Lat.] The paragraph added to- 


and ſpoken of through all future ages. Smalridge. {is ame to foreien. nations. | Addiſon. | the end of a letter. . * 
To the uohappy, that unjuſtly bleed. Po'srick pös tk adj. I paſticus, Lat.] Back- | I think he prefers the publick good to his pri- 

_ Heay'n gives poſterity © avenge the deed. Pope. d 7 Re OY ATTY SN vate opinion; and therefore is willing his propoſals 
| They were fallible, they were men; but it] Thee beet and backward poſition of the femi- | ſhould with freedom he examined! thus 1 under-- 
foferity, fallible as they, grow. bold and daring.] nine parts in quadrupeds, can hardly admit the | ſtand his poſtſeripe. 00 
WERE the other" would have trembled, Jet them | 7 ee tion*of maſculine generation. Brown. | One, when he wrote a letter, would put that 
look to it. ; Woaterland. PO'ST1 101 X Fo 1. Fr. 77 which was moſt material in the poſtſcript, Bacon. 
Fo sr ERx, pôs“tèrn. . /. [poterne, Fr. poterne, | de, N 1 by 85 1 5 5 7 Milla, The following letter I ſhall give my reader at 
Dut. janua pęſtica, Lat.] A ſmall gate; a T D ] 8 $5 : 2 OY Ty length, without either preface or pofifeript. Addiſon. 
Je deen. E ts glol ee ieee, e EL Ia" 

| : Ere dawning light ELM 1 15 2 *. toi 1 e 55 Va ſon's 255 feript to Gay's, makes me not content to write 
| Diſcover'd had the world to heaven wide, ß 7 3690 110k Me, 

He by a privy pofern took his flight, |} = 2 * J de ue or 1 . p 1257 To PO'STULATE,. p6s'<tshii-Iit. . a. 
That of no envious eyes he mate be ſpy'd. Spenſer. en the king's ak aon. [ boſlulo, Lat. paſtuler, Fr.] To beg or 


| Go lamou | | | 5a 

Senn, Shake. | Po'sT1LLER, pds'-til-br. 2. J. [from 2e. rhef with nad lk Ei 
By broken byways did I inward paſs, © One who gloſſes or illuſtrates with marginal from poſtulated and precarious inferences, entreat 

And in that window made a Peftern wide. Fair fax. notes. 2 courteous aſſent, but from: experiments and un- 


Theſe iſſued into the baſe court through a lt hath been obſerved by many holy writers, ꝗeniable effects. „ Ed 
Privy paſtern, and ſharply viſited n commonly delivered by y and commentators. po- WA R 5 -- 
vith halberds. - „ F Brown, | PO STULATE, p0s-tshil-Iit. 1. /. Lpeſtula um, 
Great Britain hath had by his majeſty 0 | Hence you phantaſtick fille, in ſong, | Ls _ Poſition ſuppoſed or aſſumed with-- 
addition; the poftern, by which-we were ſo often My text defeats your art, ties nature's tongue. nnn 4 Soo Ape eat 
a A Lone en} 0 oe es nat | , Ti wo hall induce not ous yl and 


The conſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, | PoST1'LION, p8s-til'-lytin. 1. J. Cpoftillon, Er. intreated namics, bee nn 
Stood ready poſted at the poftern door. Dryden. 1. One who guides the firſt. pair of a ſet off gone have 2nd; all chicks lenrdiog” . 


l the nerves, which are the conduits to fix horſes in a coach. | A b into the = 
wem from witho 14" +261 290 radi 5 DJ method of mathematicians, under theorems, prob-- _ 
d without to the audience in the brain, Let the poſtilion nature mount, and let lems, and foftulates, . 3 Mau. 


> 2 a9 not to perform their functions, The coachman art be ſet. Cmoley. | . 5 ̃ | 1 
1 * N < | | | 2 * 1 . *. 3 1 A J. 3 A. 2. | | » PosTULA%- £ 4 4 


* * . 4 
71008; 


PosTULAT10N, pös-tsbü-IA-shün. n. /. [ po/⸗ 


tulatio, Lat. poſtulation, Fr. from poſtulate.) | 
The act of ſuppoling without proof; gra- 


tuitous aſſumption. 


A ſecond fofulation to elicit my aſſent, is the 


_ veracity of him that reports it. Hale. 
Po'sTULATORY, p6s'-tshti-Ia-tar-$: adj. from 
pPoſbulate.] ee TU 


x. Aſſuming without proof. | 
2. Aſſumed without proof. 


* 


Whoe ver ſhall peruſe the phytognomy of Porta, 


and ſtrictly obſerve how vegetable realities are 

forced into animal repreſentations, may perceive 
the ſemblance is but poftulatory, 8 0 
Pos TURE," pYs-tshfr, nf. [pofture, Fr. pofi- 


1. Place; fituation ; diſpoſition with regard | 


to ſomething elſe. 

Although theſe ſtudies are not ſo pleaſing as con- 
templations phyſical or mathematical, yet they 
recompence with the excellency of their uſe in 
relation to man, and his nobleſt poflure and ſtation 
in this world, a ſtate of regulated ſociety. Hale. 

According to the poſture of our affairs in the 


laſt campaign, this prince could have turned the 


balance on either ſide. - Adiiſon. 


"2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the 
body with reſpec to each other. 

. Hle tarts, 

Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtrait 
Springs out into faſt gait ;: then ſtops again, 
Strikes his breaſt hard, and then anon he caſts 


| His eyes againſt the moon, in moſt ſtrange poſtures, | 
3 eaath troy oo 75 Shakeſp. | 


Where there are affections of reverence, there 
will be poſtures of reverence. 7 


an action. „„ 1 
ln the meaneſt marble ſtatue, one ſees the 
faces, poſtures, airs, and dreſs of thoſe that lived 
ſo many ages before us, | Addiſon. 
3. State; diſpoſition. 3 
The lord Hopton left Arundel-caſtle, before he 
Il 1am at the ſame point and peſture I was, when 
they forced me to leave Whitehall. Xing Charles. 
In this abject poſture have ye ſworn 
IT“ adore the conqueror. Milton. 
I The ſeveral pgfures of his devout ſoul in all con- 
ditions of life, are diſplayed with great ſimplicity. 
R ; > ke Aliterbury. 
To Po'sTURE, pa's-tshür. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To put in any particular place or 
diſpoſition. 5 | | | 
Hie was raw with poſturing himſelf according to 
the direction of the chirurgeons. Brook. 


The gill-fins are ſo pgflured, as to move from | 


back to belly and e contra. Grew 


POSTULA'TUM, pòs- tshũ -x“ tüm. n./. [Lat.] 


Poſition aſſumed without proof. | 
Calumnies. oft@reſuted, are the pgſtulatums of 


3 feribblers, upon which they proceed as upon firſt | 


principles. | . © Addiſon. 
Po'STUREMASTER, pos -tshiir-mis-thr. 7. /. 

[pe/ture and maſter.] One who teaches or 
- - practiſes artificial contortions of the body. 


} o ;Brown, : 


South, | 
The p9fture of a poetick figure is the deſcription | 
of his heroes in the performance of ſuch or ſuch | 


had put it into the good poſture he intended. Clarend. | 


4 


94 


When the ſtudents have accompliſhed them- 


ſelves in this part, they are to be delivered into 
tthe hands of a kind of poſturemaſter. 
Pos, po -Z. n. , lcontracted from poe/y.] 
1. A motto on a ring. | 1 
VVV (( 
That ſhe did give me, whoſe poſy was, 

Like cutler's poetry; 
Love me and leave me not. | 
- + * You have choſen a very ſhort text to enlarge 
upon; I ſhould as ſoon expect to ſee a critick on 
the pg/y of a ring, as on the inſeription of a medal. 


Spectator. 
Shakeſp.. 


2  dddiſen. | 
4 


2. Abunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation. | 
With ſtore of vermeil roſes, 
To deck their bridegrooms pofies. | 

We make a difference between ſuffering thiſtles 

to grow among us, and wearing them for 1% 

4 2 N RA, 5 3 201 0 


Dutch; potte, Iſlandick.] | 
1. A veſſel in which meat is boiled on the fire, 
Toad that under the cold ſtone 

|  Swelter'd, venom ſleeping got; 
Boil thou firſt i' th? charmed pot. Shakeſp. 
'. Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run, 
Fell to with eager joy. | Dryden. 

2. Veſſel to hold liquids. 


The woman left her water pot, and went her 


way. | | Jobn. 
3. Veſſel made of earth. Pl 
Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl 
| mixed with their clay, though it will with the clay 
| hold burning, yet whenever any water comes near 
any ſuch gots after they are burnt, both the chalk 
and marl will ſlack and ſpoil their ware. Mortimer. 
4. A ſmall cup. | 
But that I think his father loves him not, E 
I' 'd have him poiſon'd with a pot of ale. Shake. 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays E 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, | 
Not knowing which was mild or ſtale. 


Prior. 


Swift. 


| 5. To go to pot. To be deſtroyed or devoured. | 


A low phraſe. ' 5 . 

The ſheep went firſt to pot, the goats next, and 
after them the oxen, and all little enough to keep 
life together. 185 I Eftrange. 

John's ready money went into the lawyers 
pockets; then John began to borrow money upon 
the bank ſtock, now and then a farm went to pot. 

$ Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 
To Por, pot'. v. a. [from the noun.} | 
1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in pots. 
Polted fowl and fiſh come in ſo fait, _ 
That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryd. 
2. To incloſe in pots of earth. „ 

Pot them in natural, not forced earth; a layer 
of rich mould beneath, and about this natural earth 
to nouriſh the fibres, but not ſo as to touch the 
bulbs. | Evelyn. 

Acorns, maſt, and other ſeeds may be kept 

well, by being barrelled or potted up with moiſt 
ſand. 22 | Mortimer. 
PO'TABLE, p0'-t&bl. adj. {potable, Fr. pota- 
| 1 Lat.] Such as may be drank; drink- 
able. . | | | 
Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold, 

Other leſs fine in carat, is more precious, 
Preſerving life in med'cine potable. Sbaleſp. 

Dig a pit upon the ſea ſhore, ſomewhat above 
the high-water mark, and ſink it as deep as the 
low-water mark ; and as the tide cometh in, it 
will fill with water freſh and potable. Bacon. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The faid potable gold ſhould be endued with a 
capacity of being agglutinated and aſſimilated to 
the innate heat. TI Harvey. 
Wh Where ſolar beams r 
Parch thirſty human veins, the damaſk'd meads 
_. Unforc'd diſplay ten thouſand painted flowers 
Uſeful in potables. BTL oh Philips. 
Po'TABLENESS, p6=tebl-nls, 2. , [from pot- 
able.] Drinkableneſs. _ 
Po'TAGER, pôt“-a-dzhür. 2. /. [from pottage.) 


A porring ert. „„ 
An Indian diſh or potager, made of the bark of | 


a tree, with the ſides and rim ſewed together after 
the manner of twiggen-work. Grew's Muſzum. 
PoTA4'RG0, pô-tà r-gö. n-/.. A Weſt Indian 


. 


pickle. | 
What, lord of old w 


1 


id bid his cook prepare 


Spenſer. | 


por, pöt“. u. %. I pot, Er. in all the ſenſes, and | 


A ſoldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. 


POT 


Po'TA8H, poͤt-Ash. 1. J. [potaſſe, Fr, 
| Potaſb, in general, is an impure * d : 
ſalt, made by burning from vegetables 
five kinds of this ſalt now in uſe, x The have 
man potafo, fold under the name of 4 Ger. 
2. The Spaniſh called barilia, made b wutaber 
ſpecies of kali, which the Spaniards fo — 3 
home-made potaſb, made from fern 3. The 
Swediſh, and 5. Ruſſian kinds, with a volati 
matter combined with them; but the Ruf wcid 
ſtronger than the Swediſh; potaſt is of an 3 
to 5A We of ſoap and glaſs, tobjeat,” 
and to dyers; t ' 4 
ferable. . . 255 
Cheſhire rock-ſalt, with a little nitre Nn 
and potaſb, is the flux uſed for the running T7 


4 the 
plate-glaſs. 2 


PoTa'T10N, pö-tà-shün. 2. / tati 
1. Drinking bout. N Lat, 
2. Draught. | | 
| Roderigo, | 
Whom love hath turned almoſt the wrong fide cu 

To Deſdemona hath to-night carouz 1 
5 Potations pottle deep. Sal 

3. 125 of drink. oper 

If I had a thouland ſons, the firſt human g. 

\ _ciple I would teach them, ſhould be to "x" ang 


| thin Polations, and to addict themſelves to ſack 
Shakeſþ, Henry IW. 


PoTA'To, p6-ta'-to. 2. /. II ſuppoſe an Ame. 
rican word.] An eſculent root. 

The red and white potatoes are the moſt com. 
mon eſculent roots now in uſe, and were originally 
brought from Virginia into Europe. Mile, 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine 

And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine, Vall, 
The families of farmers live in filth and n3%. 
neſs upon buttermilk and potatoes, Swift. 
| Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter's dr 
Of Iriſh ſwains polatoe is the chear ; 
- Oats for their feaſts the Scottiſh ſhepherds grind, 
Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind; 
While ſhe loves turnips, butter 1'11 deſpiſe, 
Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor poiatoe prize. Gy, 


Po'TBELLIED, pôt“-bél-Iyd. adj. [pot and 
belly.) Having a ſwoln Nath, Mm 
Po'TBELLY, pot'-bel-1y. 7. /. [pot and beh. 
A ſwelling paunch. x 
He will find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal 
and a potbelly. | Arbuthnot and Pipe, 


To Poren, potsh'. v. a. [ pocher, Fr. to thruſt 


out the eyes as with a thumb.) 
1. To thruſt; to puſh. 
| . Where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword; I'll potch at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. 
2. {Pocher, Fr.] To poach ; to boil ſlightly. 
It is commonly written poach. 
In great wounds, it is neceſſary to obſerve a ſpare 
diet, as panadoes or a potebed egg; this much avail- 
ing to prevent inflammation. Wiſemans Surgery, 


PoTCoMPA'NION, pöt“-küm-pän“nyuͤn. z. 
A fellow drinker; a good fellow at ca- 
rouſals. 5 


Pol r Exc, pö'-tén-sy. u. J. ( potentia, Lat. 
1. Power; influence; authority. 
To | Now arriving 
At place of potency and ſway o' th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſill malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves. — Sbalgſp. Coriolanis 
Thou haſt ſought to make us break our vo, 
To come betwixt ouf ſentence and our power, 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, 
Our potency make good. Slate 
By. what name ſhall we call ſuch an one, © 
exceedeth God in potency ? Fall. 
2. Efficacy; ſtrength. FP be 
- Uſe can maſter the devil, or throw him out 


—— 


-- 


Mangos, petergo, champignons, cavarre? King. | 


WI 5 2  Hanld. 
i POTENT, 


Shateſp. 
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Mere very pregnant and potential ſpurs 


4. In grammar, 


POT 
POTENT, p8tbnt. adj, [potens, Lat.) 


: ible ; ſtrong ; efficacious. 
8 . 9 8 more contagious than ſome 


2 


. kinds of harmony; than ſome nothing more ſtrong 
and potent unto . 
e [do believe, 


> Hooker. 


by I hat | 
Induc'd by potent circumſtances, t 
You 7 I Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| mine enemy 
9 Fe EE Here's another . 
potent than the firſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| Te would wonder how, from ſo differing pre- 
" miſſes, they ſhould infer the ſame concluſion, 
were it not that the conſpiration of intereſt were 


too potent forthe diverſity of judgment. Dec. of Piety. 


When by command 
"Moſes once more his potent rod extends 


Dioeer the ſea ; the ſea his rod obeys. Milton. 
” Verſes are the potent charms we uſe, _ 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Waller. 


T be magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon ſuch 
; potent grounds, as the miniſter can urge diſobe- 
"Ma. -- | g South. 


ſubtile, as to paſs through a plate of glaſs without 


any reſiſtance or diminution of their force, and 


yet ſo potent as to turn a magnetick needle through 
the glaſs. Newton's Opticks. 


The chemical preparations are more vigorous 


and potent in their effects than the galenical. Bater. 
| _  Cyclop, ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 
Now drain this goblet potent to digeſt. Pope. 
2. Having great authority or dominion : as, 
potent monarchs. 5 

Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 


Cry havock, kings! back to the ſtained field, 


Vou equal potents, fiery kindled ſpirits! Shakeſp. 


Po'TENTATE, p6'-tEn-tit. 2. /. ¶ potentat, Fr. 


Monarch; prince; ſovereign. 


Kings and mightieſt potentates muſt die. Shakeſþ. | 


Theſe defences are but compliments, 
Jo dally with confining Potentates. 
All obey'd the ſuperior voice | 
Of their great potentate; for great indeed 
His name, and high was his degree in heav'n. Milt. 
Exalting him not only above earthly princes and 
fotentates, but above the higheſt of the celeſtial 
_ hierarchy. Boyle. 
Each potentate, as wary fear, or ſtrength, 
Or emulation urg'd, his neighbour's bounds 
Invades. | Philips. 


PoTE/NTIAL, p6-ten'-8hel. adj. [ potenciel, Fr. 
potentialis, Lat.] | 


Daniel. 


1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. 


This potential and imaginary materia prima can- 
_ not exiſt without form. Ralcigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
2. Having the effect without the external ac- 
_ tual property. | „ 
The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke's, 
Ihe cautery iseither actual or potential. Markham. 
Ice doth not only ſubmit unto actual heat, but 
indureth not the potential calidity of many waters. 
x; 3 5 | Brown. 
3: Efficacious ; powerful. Not in uſe. 
Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death = 


Shakefp. 
In ar, potential is a mood denoting 
the poſſibility of doing any action. 
PoTENTIA'LITY, p6-ten-shal'-It-y. 1. /. [from 
Potential.] Poſſibility ; not aQuality. © 
Manna repreſented to every man the taſte him- 
. elf did like, but it had in its own potentiality all 
. thole taſtes and diſpoſitions eminently. Taylor. 
K 3 an e 3 and act, without 
Futennauny and matter, the principle of motion 
che cauſe of nature. Fe 2 Still ing fect. ; 
Ihe true notion of a ſoul's eternity is this, that 


To make thee ſeek it. 


N 7 


| ie future moments of its duration can never be 


. , 
& -£ 2 
* I = 


1 


How the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo rare and | 


q 


Sbaleſp. Othello. | 


POT 


potential.) | 
1. In power or poſſibility; not in act, or 
poſitively. | 2215 
This duration of human ſouls is only Poten- 
tially infinite; for their eternity conſiſts only in 
an endleſs capacity of continuance without ever 
ceaſing to be in a boundleſs futurity, that can 
never be exhauſted, or all of it be paſt or preſent; 
but their duration can never be poſitively and 
actually eternal, becauſe it is moſt manifeſt, that 
no moment can ever be aſſigned, wherein it ſhall 
be true, that ſuch a ſoul hath then actually ſuſtained 
an infinite duration. Bentley. 
2. In efficacy ; not in aQtuality. © 
They ſhould tell us, whether only that be taken 
out of ſcripture which is actually and particularly 
there ſet down, or elſe that alſo which the general 
principles and rules of ſcripture Potentially contain. 
| | Hooker. 
Blackneſs is produced upon the blade of a knife 
that has cut ſour apples, if the juice, though both 
aQually and potentially cold, be not quickly wiped 
of | 5 \ Boyle on Colours. 
Po'TENTLY, p0'-tent-ly. adv. [from potent.) 
Powerfully; forcibly. 
' You're potently oppos'd; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


quenching; for cold worketh moſt potently upon 
heat precedent. acon, 
Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid menſtruum, 


others diſſolved not only in aquafortis, but in 
ſpirit of vinegar. Boyle. 


Powerfulneſs ; might; power. 

Po'TG UN, pot'-gun. u. /. [by miſtake or cor- 
ruption uſed for popgun.] A gun which 
makes a ſmall ſmart noiſe. 

An author thus who pants for fame, 
Begins the world with fear and ſname, 
When firſt in print, you ſee him dread 


PoTHA'NGER, pot-hang-ur. 2. /. [pot and 
hanger.) Hook or branch on which the 
pot is hung over the fire. | | 

Po'THE CARY, poth'-e&-ker-y. n. ſ. [contracted 
by pronunciation and poetical convenience 
from apothecary ; apothecarius from apo- 
theca, Lat.] One who compounds and 
ſells phyſick. „„ 
Modern potbecaries, taught the art 
By doctors bills to play the doctor's part, 

Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 


Po'/THER, püth“-ur. 2. /. [This word is of 
double orthography and uncertain ety- 
mology : it is ſometimes written podder, 


from foudre thunder, Fr. by Skinner from 


from povdrey Fr. duſt.] 
1. Buſtle; tumult; flutter. 
| Such a potber, | 
4s if that whatſoever god, who leads him, 
Were crept into his human pow'rs, | 


A low word. 


Some hold the one, and ſome the other, 
But howſoe'er they make a potber. 5 
What a potber has been here with Wood and his 


— 


will yet precipitate many bodies mineral, and 


Po'TENTNESs, p6'/-tent-nls. 7. /. [from potent. ] 


Each potgun levell'd at his head. Swift's Miſcellany. 


Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 


ſometimes pudder, and is derived by Junius 


ßeuteren or peteren, Dut. to ſhake or dig; 
and more probably by a ſecond thought 


And gave him graceful poſture, Sha#. Coriolanus. 
Hudibras. . 


1 braſs, : a 
Who would modeſtly make a few e pa 
4 ; | F . TW! F. 
Tis yet in vain to keep a pother _ 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope. 
l always ſpeak well of the, = 
| Thou abvays peat d ne; 


all paſt and preſent ; but ſtill there will be futu- [ 
rity and potentiality of more for ever and ever. Bentl. | 
PoTEN'TIALLY, po-ten'-shel-y, adv. [from 


POT 


Yet after all our noiſe and pother, N 
The world believes nor one nor t'other. Guardian. 


rivation from poudre. 

He ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which from it ſent out ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother. 

To Po'THER, puth'-ur. v. n=. To 
bluſtering ineffeQual effort. 

To PO'THER, puth/-ur. v. a. To turmoil; 
to puzzle. | OE ES 

He that loves reading and writing, yet finds cer- 

_ tain ſeaſons wherein thoſe things have no reliſh, 
only pothers and wearies himſelf to no purpoſe. Locle. 

Po'THERB, pot'-herb. u. /. [pot and Herb. ] An 
herb fit for the pot. 

Sir Triſtram telling us tobacco was a potberb, 
bid the drawer bring in t'other half pint. Tatler. 

Egypt baſer than the beaſts they worſhip ; 
Below their potherb gods that growin gardens. Dryd. 

Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherbs afford 
an excellent nouriſhment; amongſt thoſe are the 
cole or cabbage kind. Arbulbnot. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed ſallad; if boiled, 
they become fotherbs : and ſome of thoſe plants, 


Drayton, 
make a 


which are potherbs in one family, are ſallad in an- 
V. aits. 


other. 


— 


_—_. 


Po'TH00 K, pot'-hdk. u. /. [pot and hook.? 


| / 1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. 
Metals are hardened by often heating and 2 Ill formed or ſcrawled letters or characters. 


Let me ſee her Arabian pothooks. 


D ryden. 


Pol riox, p6'-shiin. 7. ſe [potion, Fr. potio, 


Lat.] A draught; commonly a phyſical 

draught. | J 
For taſtes in the taking of a potion or pills, the 

head and neck ſhake. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


that he would ſtop in the midſt of any phyſical 
fotion, and after he had licked his lips, would 

drink off the reſt, _ - Wotton, 
Moſt do taſte through fond intemperate thirſt ; 

| Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
'Th' expreſs reſemblance of the gods, is chang'd . 

Into ſome brutiſh form of wolf or bear. Milton. 


Po'TL1D, pot'-lid. u. /. [ot and lid.] The 
cover of a pot. „„ 


the bottom of which ſpreads about, and gives it 
the reſemblance of,a wooden potlid in country 
houſes. B Derbam. 
Pors HER D, pot'-sherd. u. /. [pot and hard; 


ment of a broken pot. 


veſſels of earth in their walls to gather the wind 
from the top, and paſs it in ſpouts into rooms. 


He on the aſhes ſits, his fate deplores; : 
| And with a Potſberd ſcrapes the ſwelling ſores. 
bs = 8 5 : 1 Sandys. 
|  Whence come broken pot/berds tumbling down, 
And leaky ware from garret windows thrown ; 
Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 
Po'TTAGE, pot'-tidzh- z. ſ. {potage, Fr. from 
Pot.] 


food. See PORRIDGE. . 


Jacob ſad pottage, and Eſau came fromthe field 
faint. | ALL REF 3M, 
For great the man, and uſeful, without doubt, 


Who ſeaſons pottage, or expels the gout; © - ; 


Whoſe ſcience keeps life in, and keeps death out. 

=D 3 2222 re Et, © 8 
Po'TTER, pot/-tar, x. /. [potier, Fr. from pot.] 
A maker of earthen veſſels. - . 


Some preſs the plants with ſherds of potrers clay. 
f | : ; a EEFY £ | Dryden . 
A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed 


with the cd. © Mortimer's Huſbandry: 
A oh 5 2 yy ; 5 os & Ca? 1 a +. He 


? . 
; 


2. Suffocating cloud, This juſtifies the de- 


The earl was by nature of ſo indifferent a taſte, 


The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; 


* 
K — — 2 


from ſchaerde; properly poſſbard.] A frag- 


At this day at Gaza, they couch potſherds or 


Bacon, Natural Hifory. 


Any thing boiled or decocted for- 


Geneſis... « 


My thoughts are whirled like a patter's wheel, | 


n 
whe. 
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e like the potter in a mould has caſt 1Pov'LTICE, pòl-tis. 2. , [pulte, Fr. pultis, þ „ . 
a Tile world's 7 very frame. | Prior. Lat.] A cataplaſm ; 4 t mollifying ap- Not thinking it is levee- day, 5 
Po'TTERN-ORE, pôt- tErn-ör. 1. J. An ore, | phcation. _ And find his honour in a pound, 0 
which for its aptneſs to vitrify, and ſerve Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the hu- Hemm'd by a r circle round. Swift, = Fx 
the potters to glaze their earthern veſſels, | mour apt to exhale. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | To POUND, pou'nd. v. a. [punan, Sax bene . 
the miners call pottern- ore. Boyle. | If your little finger be ſore, and you think a | in many places they uſe the word pun, 


, 8 ar. poultice made of our vitals will give it caſe, ſpeak, 1. To beat; to grind as wi 
* TOs pot I ng. u. ſ. {from pot.] Drink- fen, it hall be done. * — Kd a e : 2 8 
Fart it in England, where they are moſt po- To Pov'LTICE, pô I- tis. v. a. from the noun.]} And pounded teeth came ruſhing with his blood 
tent in potting. : Shakeſp. Othello. To apply a poultice or cataplaſm. SR” EE | 25 
rorrrk, pöt“l. n. /. [from pet.] Liquid Pov'LT1vE, pöl-tlv. n. . [A word uſed by ere 
meaſure containing four pints. It is ſome- Temple.] A poultice. 


1 | bes To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town 
times uſed licentiouſly for a tankard, or Poulti ves allay'd pains, but drew down ththu- To pound falſe weights and ſcanty meaſure; bret 


mw twig ee mt iwmw a eo. 


Þ deg | g : — g mours, making the paſſages wider, and after to Tir d with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſz! 
3 9 * gi. py aka dead | receive them. Temple. | Wirh cruel blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd 3 
dusk, ere the next pottle can be filled. Shep. | POV'LTRY, pôll-tr5. n. . [poulet, Er. pullitießs,, nd ter 2. 2 
- "> Roderigo hath to-night carous's . Lat.] Domeſtick fowls. N ou'd their axle break, its overthrow 
Potations poitle deep. Shakeſp. | The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy | Would crufh, and pound to duſt the crowd belon; 
The oracle of Apollo | of all poultry. * Z Eftrange. | Nor friends their friends, nor ſires their ſonsge 
Here ſpeaks out of his pottle What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, | | could know. Dryden“, Juvenal 
or the Tripos his tower ESE: >= Jonſon, [| Than for the cock the widow'd poultry made. Dryd. Opaque white powder of glaſs, ſeen through a : 
PoTvA'LIanT, pd6t'-vil-yEnt. adj. [pot and Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 3 A oh oh. py pellucid and c- 
n . 5 | made him wait at table, without giving him a | Jour:els, as the whole appeared to the naked 
. On) Heated: with courage by frong 8 | f 255 Swift. before it was pound. | 2 1 
ge] : | 3 . i EE, he deſcribes | 
/ 2 8 . at. | POUNCE, pou'ns. »./: I ponxone, Ital. inner. 8 f 1 
E 3 2 1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. Ho under ground the rude Riphean race T- 
2 8 Fit t Y Ars k | 4 As haggard hawk, preſuming to contend Mimick britk cyder, with the brake's product vil - 
. P, ng 2585 . C 8 Fr.] With hardy fowl, about his able might, Sloes pounded. 3 „ Phil, * 
5 OUCH, pou tsb. ./. K Pocbe, Fr. | | His weary gounces, all in vain doth ſpend | Lifted peſtles brandiſh'd in the air, | | — 
1. A ſmall bag; a pocket. een, To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Spenſer. | Loud ſtroaks with pounding ſpice the fabrick rend, 
Teſter PII have in pouch, when thou 35 fb . The new difſembl'd eagle; now endu'd * com tg clouds in - uy aſcend. Gan. | 
8 | 5 a . | With beak and pounces, Hercules purſu'd. Dryden. | 2+ Jo ihut up; to impriſon, as in a pound, | 
| 3 be his ag ore Ber —_— Tas a mean prey for a bird of his Pounces. 1 8 85 our walls, | 
| . / els. | | Aiterbury. ather ey Ihall pound us up, Sbateſ, ; 
RP Big gra econ pA goon bearer, me 2. The powder of gum ſandarach, fo called | I ordered John to let out the good man's ſheey 
| 8 4 * o form a Pouch or cyſt. 8 Da * Surgery. becauſe it is thrown upon paper through a | that were pounded by night. Speate, 


— 


| . « : perforated box. _ Pov'NDAGE, pound'-idzh. n. /. [from pound, 
3 r ladicrouſly 5 big yy "Ts PouNCE, pou'ns. v. a. [pongonare, Ital.] | 1. A certain ſum deducted from Appears 


To Pouch, 7 od' teh. WE; a I. To pierce; to perforate. ſum paid by the trader to the ſervant that 


, | | | Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only pays the money, or to the perſon who pro- 
1. 5 3 - „ paint, but founce and raiſe their ſkin, that the | _ cures him cuſtomers. | 
1 2 . painting may not be taken forth, and make it into | In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my reit, 1 
5 To rr ho 1. ing | works. E Bacon's Natural Hiftory. \ : | | Swiſh ö 
OI So long legs for wading, | ** To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall per- 2, Payment rated by the weight of the com- 
= long neck to reach prey, and a wide extenſive 5 hs 3 8 4 ab modity. : 
„F Derhams. | , | maybetried by incorporating copple-duſt, by , Tonnage and peundage, and other dei 
; he | | Z en pouncing | ickſilver. acon, merchandizes, were collected by order of the bo | 
3- To pout ; to hang donn the ip. flinſau. 3. To ſeize with the pounces or talons. | 54 EEE OO ns | P 


Pov'cxMOUTHED, pot'tsh-mouthd. adj. | Pou'xcen, pou'nst. adj. {from pounce.) Fur- | Pov'xpER, pound'-br. n. , [from pound. 
niſhed with claws or talons. 15 


[Souch and mouthed.] Blubberlipped. Ainſæv. | 1. The name of a heavy large pear. 


5 Po“ vz T „ pòy - vuͤr-ty. 1. . [ pauvreté, Fr.) From a eraggy cliff, Alcinous' orchard various apples bears, 
1. Indigence; neceſſity; want of riches, | The royal eagle draws his vigorous young | Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears, Dryda.. 
+, My men are the pooreſt, | Strong Pounc d. N  Thomſon's Spring. | 2. Any perſon or thing denominated from q 
But poverty could never draw them from me. Sal. POU'NCET-BOX, pou'n-sit-bdks. n. . {pounce | a certain number of pounds: as, @ ten | 
Such madneſs, as for fear of death to die, j and box.] A ſmall box perforated, pounder, a gun that carries a bullet of ten B 
Is to be poor for fear of pover!y. Denham. | He was perfumed like a milliner, Bs pounds weight; or in ludicrous language 2 
Theſe by their ſtrict examples taught, And, *twixt his finger and his thumb, he held man with ten donn ds a year; in like manner, 
Hor much more ſplendid virtue was than gold; A pouncetbox, which ever and anon | A note or bill is called A ont pounder or 
Yetſcarce their ſwelling thirſt of fame could hide, He gave his noſe. Shakeſp. Henry IV. ten poun from the fam it hay | 
And boaſted poverty with too much pride. Prior. |] POUND, pow nd. 7./. [pond, pund, Sax. from None of 1 forty or fifty pounders may be ſu- 
I There is ſuch a ſtate as abſolute poverty, when a | pondo, Lat.] _ | fered to marry, under the penalty of deprivation. 
man is deſtitute not only of the conveniences, but | x, A certain weight, conſiſting in troy weight | | FS | | Suit. 
tho ſimple neceſſaries of life, being diſabled from of twelve, in avoirdupois of fixteen ounces. 3. A peſtle. 9 Ainſworth, 


acquiring them, and depending entirely on charity. | ie that ſaid, that he had rather have a grain Pov od p ton. 5; [ 4, Fr] 
Bt n ONE, Rogers. of fortune than a pound of wiſdom, as to the things rey e e . m_—__ 
© 3, Meanneſs; defect. 5 u. puppet or little baby. 


of this life, ſpoke nothing but the voice of wiſ- 


There is in all excellencies in compoſition a dom. 5 3 || Pou'v1cxs,.pt'-piks. 2. /. In cookery, a meſs | 
: kind of Poverty, Or a caſualty or jeopardy. Bacon. A pound doth conſiſt of ounces, ; oy . ö of victuals-made.of veal ſteaks and Nices of 
Reet, poly-di-vis. 1. ,. A ſort of fail- F F bes. | Baiky, 
„)) ĩ ð§XÄ¼i‚% TO x x Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 70 POUR, pò“ ür. v. a. ſuppoſed to be de- 
POULT, pou't. nf. [poulet,. Fr.] 2 — And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh. Dryden. * rived br the Wetch 1 


chicken. : 2 2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. 
One wou't have all things little, henee has try'd That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the fome place or receptacle. 
Turkey poults, freſh from th egg, in batter fry'd. | great duke of Tuſcany, is not worth ſo little as an | lf they will not believe thoſe ſigns, take of the 
e e Ning. hundred thouſand pound. Peacham of Antiquities. | water of the river, and pour it upon the dry land. 
Pov'LTERER, pöl“-tér- ar. u. . [from poult.]} Hie gave; whilſt ought: he had, and knew no I | Es ee Exodus, iv. 9. 
- One whoſe trade is to ſell fowls ready for- bounds ; 1 OR Ile ſtretched out his hand to the cup, and umi 


8 - 


x, To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or into 


-the cook. The poor man's. drachma ſtood for rich men's | of the blood of the. grape, he. fovred out at the 

I thou doſt it half ſo gravely, ſo majeſtically, | Fouad. Harte. | foot of the altar a ſweet ſmelling favour unto tue 

1 hang me up by the heels for a poulterer's hare, Shak. | 3. [From pindan, Sax. ] A pinfold; an in- moſt hig. FEtcclus. 115+ 
| .© Several naſty trades, as butchers, poulterert, and | | cloſure ; a priſon in which  beaſts..are.in- A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring u 


> Sikmongers, are great occaſions of plagues, Harvey. ; cloſed. oil and wine, and brought him to an inn. 3 


N b 


POW 


2 boil'd upward 
| a 8 came, you ſink and ſettle, 


to a ſfome; 


= As if cold water had been pour d upon you. Dryd. 
. To cmit; to ö af pts 
= to ſend in a continued courſe. 
- to let gut; te thee hither, . 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſte with the valour of my tongue 
Allthat impedes thee from the golden round. Shak. 
London doth pour out Her citizens 
The mayor and all his brethren in beſt ſort, 
With the plebeians ſwarming. Shake/p. Henry V. 
A Asthick ashall | 2 
= on poſt; and every one did bear 
= 8 in his kingdom's great defence, 


eyotion of the heart is the tongue of the 
font; actuated and heated with love, it pours itſelf 
forth in ſupplications and prayers. Duppa. 
If we had groats or ſixpences current by law, 
that wanted one third of the ſilver by the ſtandard, 
who can imagine, that our neighbours would not 
pour in quantities of ſuch money upon us, to the 
great loſs of the kingdom ? Locke. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? | 
I res of his on and raptures ſwell the note. Pope. 
J Pour, po“ ur. v. u. 
1. To ſtream; to flow. 
2. To ruſh tumultuouſly. * 
if the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, 


Stop ſhort, Fa | Gay. 
All his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock, 

Not one or male or female ſtay d behind. Pope. 


A ghaſtly band of giants, 


x Pope, 
A gathering throng, 

= . Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 
pov R, p0'-ar-ur. 1. . [from pour.] One 
= that pour ns. e | 

W Pousst, pùs“-se. 2. /. The old word for 
= zreaſe; corrupted, as may ſeem, from pulſe. 
| . 0 a | Spenſer . 

But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ? 

— That ſhall yonder herd groom and none other, 


W Pour, pout*. 1. / Laſellus barbatus.] 
1. A kind of fiſh; a cod-fiſn. 5 
2. A kind of bird. 1 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood- dove, 
| heath-cock, and pout. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall, 
To por, pout'. v. n. [bouter, Pr.] 
1. To look ſullen by thruſting out the lips. 
Like a miſbehav d and ſullen wench, 


le had not din d x 
The veins unfilPd, our blood is cold; and then 
Me out upon the morning, are unapt 
Jo give or to forgive. 
I would adviſe my gentle readers, as they con- 
ſult the good of their faces, to forbear frowning 
upon loyaliſts, and paging at the government 


The nurſe remained pouting, nor would ſhe touch 
a bit during the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. To ſhoot out; to hang prominent. ' 
The ends of the wounds muſt come over one 
another, with a compreſs to preſs the lips equally 
down, which would otherwiſe become crude, and 
Peu out with great lips. Wiſeman. 
Satyrus was made upbetwixt man and goat, with 
a human head, hooked noſe, and pouting lips. Dryd. 
PO'WDER, pow'-dbr. 1. ,. {poudre, Fr.] 
1. Duſt; any body comminuted, © 


fire, and ground it to ler. E | ii. 

% Gunponder. r 
be ſednious being furniſhed with artillery 
pn -9egþ and hot, battered Biſhopſgate. Hayward. 


o 1 


And pour'd them down before him. Shak. Macbeth. 
The d 


All pouring down the mountains, crowd the ſhore. 


Whichover the pouſſe hither ward doth poſt Spenſ. 


Addiſon's Freebolder , 


give vent to; to ſend forth; 


Sbuleſb. Coriolanus, | 


; 


| 
Thou pout'ft upon thy fortune and thy love: Shakeſp. | 


The calf which they bad made; he burnt in the 


| 


=] 


POW 


conquerors could fignalize themſelves that way, 
before the invention of powder and fortifications, 
Addiſon. 
3. Sweet duſt for the hair. 3 
When th' hair is ſweet through pride or luſt, 
The powder doth forget the duſt, Herbert. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale. Pope. 


To Po/wDER, pow'-dar. v. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To reduce to duſt; to comminute ; to 
pound ſmall. 


2+ [Poudrer, Fr.) To ſprinkle, as with duſt, 
Powder thy radiant hair, 


Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 
Wert meant for Phœbus, would'ſt be Phaeton. 
| 2 Donne. 
In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou ſeeſt 
Powder'd with ſtars. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
The'powder'd footman 5 


Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay. 


| 3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. 


If you embowel me to-day, I'll give you leave to 
fotuder me and eat me to-morrow, Shakeſp. 
Salring of oyſters, and powdering of meat, keep- 
eth them from putrefaction. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
My hairl never porvger, but my chief 
Invention is to get me porrder'd beef. Cleaveland. 
Immoderate feeding upon poꝛodered beef, pickled 
meats, anchovy, and debauching with brandy, do 
inflame and acuate the blood. Harvey on Conſump. 


To Po/wDER, pôw'-dur. v. 1. To come tu- 


multuouſly and violently. A low corrupt 
word. 


ſword's point, down comes a kite pozudering upon 
them, and gobbets up both, ' L* Eftrange. 
Po'wDERBOX, pow'-dur-boks. . /. [powder 
and box.] A box in which powder for the 
hair is kept, ” 
| There ſtands the toilette, 
The patch, the p 02ederbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay. 


Po'WDERHORN, pow'-dur-harn. 2. /. [powder 


is kept for guns. | 
You may ſtick your candle in a bottle or a 
powderhern. Swift. 


| Po'WDERMILL, pow -dur-mil. 2. /. [powder 
and mill.] The mill in which the ingre- | 


dients for gunpowder are ground 'and 
mingled. Oe” 0 SO 
Upon the blowing up of a pozudermill, the Win- 
dows of adjacent houſes are bent and blown out- 
wards, by the elaſtick force of the air within exert- 
ing itſelf. - | Arbutbnot. 


Po/wDER-ROOM, pdw'-dar-rom. 1. J. [powder 


the gunpowder is kept. 


The flame invades the poruder- rooms, and then 
Their guns ſhoot bullets, and their veſſels men. 


Po'WDER-CHESTS, pöw'- dür-tshésts. n. 


filled with 'gunpowder, . pebble-ſtones, and 
ſuch like materials, ſet on fire when a ſhip 
is boarded by an enemy, which ſoon makes 
all clear before them. Dis. 


| Po'WDERING=TUB, p6w'-dbr-Ing-thb. *. Ft 


[powder and tub.] — 
1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted. 


can we better conceit them to be, than ſo many 

living and walking potodering-tubs, and that they 

have animam ſali s More. 
2. The place in which an infected lecher is 
hyſicked to preſerve him from putre- 


| ion. ; 


As to the taking of a town, there were few |] 


Which if without ſuch aſhes thou would'ſ wear, 


Whilſt two companions were diſputing it at | 


and Horn.] A horn caſe in which powder | 


and 700m.) The part of a ſhip in which | 


Waller. | 
On board a fhip, wooden triangular Fo ; 


When we view thoſe large bodies of oxen, what | 


PO 
x To the ſpital go, | 
| - And from the pe tod ring-tub of infamy f 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearſheet. Shale. 
Po'wDERY, pow'-dir-y. adj. [poudreux, 
from powder.] Duſty ; friable. | 
A brown powd-ry ſpar, which holds iron, is. 
found amongſt the iron ore. Woedward'on Foffils. 
PO WER, pow'-ur. n. /. pouvoir, Fr.] 
1. Command; authority; dominion; in- 
fluence of greatneſs. | ; 
If law, authority, and #orw'r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Anthonio. She#eſp. 
No man could ever have a juſt porver over the 
life of another, by right of property in land. Locle. 


employed to protect the innocent. 
2. Influence ; prevalence upon. 
| OED If ever | 
You meet in ſome freſh cheek the porver of fancy, 
Then you ſhall know the wounds inviſible, 
That love's keen arrows make. Shakeſþ. 


1 8 wift. 


forth to his death. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Dejected! no, it never ſhall be ſaid, 
That fate trad pozver upon a Spartan ſoul ; 

My mind on its own centre ſtands unmov'd 
And ſtable, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 
Ability ; force; reach. , 

That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, 
and that which ordereth his work is wifdom, and 
that which perfecteth his work is powwer. Hooler. 
I have ſuffer'd in your woe; 1 8 

Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my pow”r, 
For your relief in my refreſhing bow'r. Dryden. 
You are ſtill living to enjoy the bleflings of all 
the good you have performed, and many prayers 
that your over of doing generous actions may 
be as extended as your will. Dryden. 
It is not in theporver of the moſt enlarged under 
ſtanding, to invent one new ſimple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways aforementioned, Locke. 
"Tis not in the power of want or ſlavery to make 
them miſerable. _ | Adiiſon. 
Though it he not in our power to make afflic- 
tion no affliction; yet it is in our poꝛber to take off 
the edge of it, by a ſteady view of thoſe divine 
Joys prepared for us in another ſtate. Atterbury. 
4. Strength; motive; forenee. 
Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies which were at 
reſt; the effects alſo that natural bodies are able 
to produce in one another occurring every moment 
to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea of 
power. Bed ale. 


3. 


5. The moving force of an engine. 
By underſtanding the true difference bewixt the 
weight and the power, a man may add fuch a fit» 

ting ſupplement to the ſtrength of the porver, that 
it ſhall move any conceivable weight, though it 
ſhould never ſo much exceed that force which the 
power is naturally endowed with. © Wilkins, 

6. Animal ſtrength ; natural ſtrength. -/ 

Care, not fear; or fear not for themſelves, al- 
tered ſomething the countenances of the two lo- 
vers: but ſo as any man might perceive, was ra- 


of courage. 


vers. 


7, Faculty of the mind. Op Ot. 


I was in the thought, they were not fairies/and 
yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden ſurprize 
of my poreers, drove the groſſneſs of the foppery 

into a received belief. Sbateſp. 
In our little world, this ſoul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty d. 
Doth uſe, on divers objects, divers Porbers; 

And ſo are her effects diverſify d. 


and keep the appetites of the one in due ſubjection 


tothe reaſoning power; of the other. Aiterbury. 


a 


Fr., 


Power is no bleſſing in itſelf, but when it is 


This man had power with him, to draw him 


ther an aſſembling of powers than diſmayednefs 


1 Siun oy. : 
He died of great years, but of ſtrong health and 


oo | „ Desi 
Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, 
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1 LEY 


row 


The deſign of this ſcience is to reſeue our rea- 
ſon ing potuers from their unhappy ſlavery and dar- 


nels, 


relative to ſubjection. | 
a My labour 
Honeſt and lawful, to deſerve my food 


Of thoſe who have me in their civil power. Milton. 


9. Sovereign; potentate. ä | 
Iis ſurpriſing to conſider with what heats theſe 
two porvers have conteſted their title to the king- 
dom of Cyprus, that is in the hands of the Turk. 
1 | Addiſon on Italy. 
10. One inveſted with dominion. 
After the tribulation of thoſe days ſhall the ſun 
be darkened, and the powers of the heavens ſhall 
be ſhaken, _ Matthew. 
I he : fables turn'd ſome men to flowers, 
And others did with brutiſh forms inveſt; 
And did of others make celeſtial poro'rs, 
Like angels, which ſtill travel, yet ſtill reſt. Davies. 
- If there's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue. 
700 Ts | | Addiſon. 
11. Divinity. 
25 Merciful powers / 

Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Caſt-down thyſelf, and only ſtrive to raiſe 

The glory of thy Maker's ſacred name; 
Ule all thy pow'rs, that bleſſed po2v'r to praiſe, 
Which gives thee pow'r to be and uſe the ſame. 
6 | oe BED Davies. 
With indignation, thus he broke 
His awful ſilence, and the powv'rs beſpoke. Dryden. 
5 whe Tell me, , 
What are the gods the better for this gold ? 
The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 
Theſe preſents, bribes the po ri to give him more. 
5 5 | Dryden. 
12. Hoſt; army; military force. X 


He, to work him the more miſchief, ſent over | 


his brother Edward with a power of Scots and 
Redſhanks into Ireland, where they got footing. 
| 3 Spenſer's State of Treland. 
| | Never ſuch a power, 
For any foreign preparation, a 
' Was levied in the body of a land. 
8 Who leads his fowver ?. 
Under whoſe government come they along ? Shak. 
N My heart, dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to ſee his father 
Bring up his fow'rs; but he did long in vain. Shak. 
© Gazellus, upon the coming of the baſſa, va- 
Iiantly iſiued forth with all his power, and gave 
him battle. | 
13. A large quantity; a great number. In 
low language : as a power of good things. 
Force, Fr. | . 


Shakeſp. 


PO'WERABLE, pow'-Ur-Abl. adj. from poxwer.] | 


Capable of performing any thing. Not in 
( Eg 55 
That you may ſee. how powerable time is in 
altering tongues, I will ſet down the Lord's prayer 
zs it was tranſlated in ſundry ages. 
PO WERTUL, pow“ ur- fül. adj. {power and full. 
1. Inveſted with command or authority; po- 
tent. 1 Kit 8 e 
2. Forcible; mighty. 3 | | 
We have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heaven's lord hath powwerfulleft to fend 
Againſt us from about his throne. Milton. 
Henry II. endeavouring to eſtabliſh his grand- 


* 


archbiſhop Becket. . Aylife. 
3. Efficacious : as, a powerful medicine. 
Po'WERFULLY, pow-ür- fül- y. adv. [from 
power ful.) Potently ; mightily ; efficacioully ; 
| 75 1 e dae BR 
The ſun and other perverfullylucid bodies dazzle 
our oyes. e 


1 


Watts. 
8. Government; right of governing: cor- 


Knollen. 


Camuen. 


PRA 


By aſſuming a privilege belonging to riper years, 
to which a e 0 do but add 
new force to your example, and recommend the 
action more porverfully. Locle. 

Before the revelation of the goſpel, the wicked- 
neſs and impenitency of the heathen world was a 
much more excuſable thing, becauſe they had but 
very obſcure apprehenſions of thoſe things which 
urge men moſt powerfully to forſake their fins. 
| | + Tillotſon. 
The grain-gold upon all the golden coaſt of 
Guinea, is diſplayed by the rains falling there 
with incredible force, powerfully beating off the 
earth. | Woodzward, 


poaberful.] Power; efficacy; might; force. 
So much he ſtands upon the powerfulneſs of the 
chriſtian religion, that he makes it beyond all the 
rules of moral philoſophy, ſtrongly effectual to 

expel vice, and plant in men all kind of virtue. 
ö | Hakerwwill on Providence, 


Po wERLESS, pow'-ur-lis. adj. (from poaver.] 


Weak ; impotent. 
I give you welcome with a pov e ˖ hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love.  Shateſp. 
Pox, poks'. u. /. [properly pocks, which ori- 


the ſame original, perhaps, with pocvie or 
pouch, We till uſe pock, for a fingle puſ- 
tule ; poccar, Sax. porken, Dut.]J 
1, Puſtules; effloreſcencies; exanthematous 
eruptions. It is uſed of many eruptive 
diſtempers. . 
O! if to dance all night and dreſs all day 


| _ Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age away. | 
Milton. 


2. The venereal diſeaſe. This is the ſenſe 
When it has no epithet. 

Though brought to their ends by ſome other 
apparent diſeaſe, yet the pox hath been judged 
the foundation. V iſeman. 

Wilt thou ſtill ſparkle in the box, 

Canſt thou forget thy age and pox ? - Dorſet. 
Por, pa'y. . /. [appoyo, Span. appuy, poids, 
Fr.] A rope dancer's pole. _. 
To POZE, pO'z. v. a. To puzzle. See POSE 
„ 5 ; ; 
And ſay you ſo ? then I ſhall poze you quickly. 
55 25 Shakeſp. 

Of human infirmities I ſhall give inſtances, not 

that I deſign to poze them with thoſe common 


PRA'CTICABLE, prik'-ty-kebl. adj. [practi- 
cable, Fr.] | | | 

x, Performable ; feaſible; capable to be prac- 
tiled. ET on 


practicalle and what not, and for want again of 


„55 | | L' Eftrange. 
An heroick poem ſhould be more like a glaſs of 
nature, figuring a more practicable virtue to us, 
than was done by the ancients. Dryden. 
This is a pradicable degree of chriſtian magna- 
nimity. 8 N Atterbury, 
Some phyſicians have thought, that if it were 

| fradicable to keep the humours of the body in an 


immortal; but this is impoſſible in the practice 


cable breach. ; 


[from pra&icable.] Poſſibility to be per- 

PR4'CTICABLY, prak'-ty-kEb-ly. adv. ffom 
practicable.] In ſuch a manner as may be 
performed. Mx 


. pradticably applied before his eyes, can no longer 


be at a loſs how it is to be performed, Rogers. 


* 


Po/WERFULNESS, pow'-ür-fül-nis. u. /. from 


ginally ſignified ſmall bags or puſtules; of 


meaſuring our force and capacity with our deſign. 


| ad- PRA/'CTICABLENESS, prik'-ty-k&bl-nls. 1. 74 
ſather's laws, met with pozoer ful oppoſition from | 


enigmas of magnetiſm, fluxes and refluxes. Glanv. | 


This falls out for want of examining what is 


exact balance of each with its oppoſite, it might be 


„ Swift. | 
2. Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed : as, a pradi- | 


The meaneſt' capacity, when he ſecs a rule 


PR'A 


PRA'CTICAL, prak'-ty-k&l. ad; I prag 
pratique, Fr. from age Rel : 
action; not merely ſpeculative b to 

The image of God was no leſs reſplendent; 
man's practical underſtanding; namely that in 
houſe of the ſoul, in which are treaſured ” 
rules of action and the ſeeds of moralit ? : 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of its - 
ciples, and a ſuitable life and practice; 4 
being ſpeculative, may be called knowlea ex 
the latter, becauſe tis practical, wiſdom, 1 

PRA'CTICALLY, präk-ty-kkl-Yy. ag, 118 
practical.] ; > 

1. In relation to action. 

2+ By practice; in real fact. 

I hpnour her, having practically found her am 
the better ſort of trees. Howel's Vocal For 

PRA'CTICALNESS, prak'-ty-kl-nls. n. /. from 

radical The quality of being practical 

P 4 CTICE, prak'-tls, n. /. Lręaulas; pra- 
tique, Fr.] 

1. The habit of doing any thing. 

2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. 

Obſolete words may be laudably revived, uber 

they are more ſounding, or more ſignificant thay 
thoſe in practice. Dre. 

Of ſuch a practice when Ulyſſes told; 
Shall we, cries one, permit 

This lewd romancer and his bant'ring wit? Ja 

3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 

III prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Deſpite his nice fence and his active practia. gal. 

4. Actual performance, diſtinguiſhed from 
theory. . 

There are two functions of the ſoul, contemph- 
tion and practice, according to that general diviien 
of objects, ſome of which only entertain our ſyecy- 
lations, others alſo employ our actions; ſo the un- 
derſtanding, with relation to theſe, is divided into 
ſpeculative and practick. | South, 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 

6. Medical treatment of diſeaſes. 

This diſeaſe is beyond my practice; yet I hare 
known thoſe which have walked in their flee, 
who have died holily in their beds. Shakeſp, 

7. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. 

After one or more ulcers formed in the lungs, | 
never, as I remember, in the courſe of above forty 
years practice, ſaw more than two recover. Blackn, 

8. Pner, Sax. is cunning, ſlyneſs, and thence 
prat, in Douglaſs, is a trick or fraud; latter 
times, forgetting the original of words, ap- 
plied to practice the ſenſe of prat.] Wicked 
ſtratagem; bad artifice, A ſenſe not now 
in uſe. . 

He ſought to have that by practice, which he 

could not by prayer; and being allowed to viſit us 
he uſed the opportunity of a fit time thus to del 
ver us. 5 | | Slang. 

With ſuſpicion of practice, the king was ſuddeu- 

ly turned. . Sidney 

It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand, 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king. Shakyp 

Shall we thus permit 
A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 

O him ſo near us? this needs muſt be practice; 
Who knew of your intent and coming hither? Sai. 

. . Wiſe ſtates prevent purpoſes 
Before they come to practice, and foul prafices 
Before they grow to act. Denbam , Sofi 

Vnreaſonable it is to expect that thoſe who lied 
before the riſe and condemnation of hereſies, ſhould 
come up to every accurate form of expreſſion, 
which long experience afterwards found neceſiary, 


to guard the faith, againſt the ſubtile 88 | 


_ provoking inſults of its adverſaries. Water! 
PRA'CTICK, prik -tIk, adj. [ngaxwis; profits 


Lat. pratique, Fr.] | 5 
1. Relating to 2500 : not merely theoreticab 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; _ 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's cars, 170 


© » 


* - 7 2 
. KA 
2 4 a a , 


his feet and honied ſentences ; 

5 oo the add and profich part of life 

Moſt be the miſtreſs to this theorick. _ 

Whilſt they e . n they, 

calumni eit the practice. 

by muta 5 TI Government of the Tongue. 

i ithout ceſſation toſt gu 

| 4 13 "he proflich part Is loſt. Denham. 
1 In Spenſer it ſeems to fignify, fly ; artful. 

WW $he uſed hath the pou = 3 

4 *. falſe footman, 'd wi els. . 

"9h 525 my 15 . Spenſer. 

Thereto his ſubtile engines he doth bend, 

481 wit, and his fair filed tongue, 


= thouſand other ſleights. Spenſer. 


Y 


= -ratiquer, Fr.] 
„ To do habitually HEE 

: ine not my 

3 that work iniquity. Fſalm cxli. 4. 
x. To do; not merely to profeſs : as, zo 

iſe Tawv or phyſick. . 

Jo uſe in order to habit and dexterity, _ 
2 4 At pradir'd diſtances to cringe, not fight. Milt. 
= 7, PaAcrisE, prak'-tls. v. n. 


1. To form a habit of acting in any manner. 


Will truth return unto them that praiſe in her ? 
= Ecclus, 


They ſhall praiſe how to live ſecure. Milton. | 


Oft have we wonder d 
ow ſuch a ruling ſpirit you cou'd reſtrain, 
= And praciſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. Waller, 
2. To tranſact ; to negotiate ſecretly, 

0 I've practis d with him, 
And found a means to let the victor know, 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends, Aduiſ. 
!!!.; © 

= Others by guilty artifice and arts 
Of promis'd kindneſs praiſe on our hearts; 
With expectation blow the paſſion up, 
= She fans the fire without one gale of hope. Granv. 
1. Touſe bad arts or ſtratagems. | 
* If you there c 
Did prafiſe on my ſtate, your being in Egypt 

Might be my queſtion. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
If thou do'ft him any light diſgrace, he will 


6. 5- To uſe medical methods. 


being little inclined to praiſe upon others, and as 
little that others ſhould pra#iſe upon me. 


W 6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. | | 
| PRA'CTISANT, prak'-tiz-int. 2. . [from To 
= praiſe.) An agent. | 3 
= Hereenter'd Pucelle and her practiſantt. Shak. 
W PEAacCTISER, prak'-tis-shr. n. J. [from To 
1. One that practiſes any thing; one that 

| does any thing habitually,” —- 
We will, in the principles of the politician, ſhew 


of them to the things they aſpire to. South, 
2. 1 — who 3 5 8 

weet practiſer, thy phyſick 1 will try, 
That miniſters thine A. Leah if I 05 
I had reaſoned myſelf into an opinion, that the 

uſe of phyſicians, unleſs in ſome acute diſeaſe, was 

. venture, and that their greateſt practiſers practiſed 
leaſt upon themſelves, Temple. 


| PrACTI'TIONER, präk-tish“-Un- ür. 2. ſ. (from 
practice.! 8 of 3 

| 1, He who is engaged in the actual exerciſe 

of any art. VVV 

The author exhorts all gentlemen practitioners to 

| Exerciſe themſelves in the tranſlatory. Arbuthnet. 

l do not know a more univerſal and unneceſſary 
. miſtake among the clergy, but eſpecially the 

|  - Younger practitioners. - ys Sift. 

2. One who uſes any fly or dangerous arts. 
8 There are ſome. papiſtical pradditioners among 


1 


1 


I never thought I fliould try a new 3 


Shateſp. | | 
 PRACO'GNITA, pre-kog'-ny-ta. n. ſc [Lat.] 


WE 7, PRACTISE, prik'-tls. v. 4. [weexlacs ; || 


heart to praiſe wicked works | 


prafiiſe againſt thee by poiſon: Shakeſp. As you like it. | 


Temple's Miſcellanies. | 


| 


| how little efficacy they ha ve to advance the pra&iſer | 


Shateſp. | 
that te | God for all the things that they had heard and | 


N 


3 


PRA 


3. One who does any thing habitually. | 
le muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced 
pratitioner of theſe vices himſelf. South. 


Things previouſly known in order to under- 


of phyſick. 


frecognita or general maxims, called principles, or 

elſe theſe are principles. Locle. 
PRAGMA'TICAL, prag-mit' -ty-kel, 
PRAGMA'TICK, prag-mit'-tik. 5 


[Tedywara ; pragmatique, Fr.] Meddling; 


out leave or invitation. | 


man that is pragmatical and inquiſitive. L' Efrange. 


fragmatichk meddling people. Gov. of the Tongue. 


hands, | 
The fellow grew ſo pragmatical, that he took 
upon him the government of my whole family. 


Such a backwardneſs there was among good 


matical and ambitious orators. Sift. 
watch tower, but who aſſigned them the poſt * - 
3 | | Swift. 


[from pragmatical.] Meddlingly ; imperti- 
nently | 


n. ſ. [from 
intermeddling without right or call. 


| PRAISE, pr#z. u. /. [prijs, Dut.] 


8 þ | „ 

Beſt of fruits, whoſe taſte has taught 

The tongue, not made for ſpeech, to ſpeak thy 
praiſe. ; | Milton. 


In coſtly grotts and marble palaces; 

Bur to poor Baſſus what avails a name, 5 
Too ſtarve on compliments and empty fame? Dryd. 
2. Glorification; tribute of gratitude; laud. 

He hath put a new ſong in my mouth, èven 
Praiſe unto our God. Pſalm xl. 3. 
To God glory and praiſe. Milton. 
3. Ground or reaſon of praiſe. - . 
Praiſeworthy actions are by thee embrac'd; 

And 'tis my praiſe to make thy praiſes laſt. Dryd. 
To PRAISE, pra'z. v. a. [prijſen, Dut.] 

I. To commend; to applaud ; to celebrate. 
Will God incenſe his ire © 
| For ſuch a petty treſpaſs, and not praiſe 

Rather your Fears virtue? 

We praiſe not Hector, though his name we know 

Is great in arms; · tis hard to praiſe a toe, Dryden. 
2. To. glorify in worſhip, _ 

The ſhepherds returned, glorifying and prai/ing 


ſeen, £ | Luke, ii. 20. 
One generation ſhall praiſe thy works to another, 
and declare thy mighty works. Pſalm cxlv. 4. 


rais'd 3 

God and his works. | 
PrarsEFUL, pri'z-ful. adj. I full 
Laudable ; commendable. Not now in uſe. 
Of whoſe high praiſe, and praiſefu bliſs, 

Goodneſs the pen, heaven the paper is. 
5 He ordain'd a lady for his priſe, 
| - Generally praiſeful, fair and young, and ſxill'd in 
huouſewiferies. Cbapman s Iliud. 
Pra1'sER, pra'-zar. 1. /; [from praiſe.] One 


Milton. 


| 


ſtand ſomething elſe: thus the ftrucure | 
of the human body is one of the 3 


Either all knowledge does not depend on certain 


, 
adj. | 
; 


No ſham ſo groſs, but it will paſs upon a weak | 
Common eſtimation puts an ill character upon | 
He underſtands no more of his own affairs, than | 

a child; he has got a ſort of a pragmatical ſilly jade | 
of. a wife, that pretends to take him out of my | 
: Arbutbnot. 

Arbuthnot. | 
men to engage with an uſurping people, and prag- | 


They are pragmatical enough to ſtand 6n the | 


PRAG MA/TICALLY, prig-mat'-ty-ktl-F. adv. | 


Milton. | 


Sidney. | 


impertinently buſy ; aſſuming buſineſs with- | 


: 


| PRAGMA/TICALNESS, prig-mat'-t}-kl-nls. 
agmatical.) The quality of | 


| 2. To ride gallantly and oſtentatiouſly. 


| 1. Renown; commendation ; fame; honour ; | The horſes hoofs were broken by means of the 


. . Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at caſe - 


| 


They touch'd their golden harps, and hymaing | 


N 
— 


[praif and full.) | 


— 
* 


Whitgifte. | | 


” 
* 


who praiſes; an applauder; a commender. 


Againſt all noble ſufferance. 


PRA 


We men and praij/ers of men ſhould remember, 


_ that if we have ſuch excellencies, it is reaſon. to 
think them excellent creatures, of whom we are. 
Forgive me, if my verſe but ſay you are 

A Sidney: but in that extend as far 

As loudeſt praiſers. Ben Fonſon's Efigrams. 
Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 

And uſeth oft, when ſuch a heart miſſays, 

To make it good; for ſuch a praiſer prays. Donne. 

PrAr1SEWO/RTHY, pra'z-war-thy. adj. [praiſe 

and worthy.] Commendable ; deſerving 
raiſe. 
N The Tritonian goddeſs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 


For her praiſewworthy workmanſhip to yield. Spenſer. 


Since men have left to do praiſeworth y things. 
Moſt think all praiſes flatteries; but truth bring 


That found, and that authority with her name, 
As to be rais'd by her is only fame. Ben Jonſon. 
Firmus, who ſeized upon Egypt, was ſo far 
praiſeworthy, that he encouraged trade. Arbuthnot.. 

PRAME, pra'm. . /. A flat-bottomed boat. 
i 3 | Batley. 


| To PRANCE, präns“. v. a. [pronken, Dut- 


to ſet one's ſelf to ſhow.) + 
I, To ſpring and bound in high mettle. 
Here's no fantaſtick maſk, nor dance, 
But of. our kids that friſk and prance ; 
Nor wars are ſeen, | 
5 Unleſs upon the green | 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. 
| | : : Mottor. 
With mud fill'd high, the rumbling cart draws 


near, 


Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them, 


To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed. | 


Thomſon, 


Prancings, the prancings of their mighty ones, 
RE: : N Julges, v. 22. 
„ I ſee | | 85 ro 
Th' inſulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 
Strow'd with Rome's citizens, and drench'd in- 
ſlavghter, | 


. 


His horſes hoofs wet with Patrician blood. Addiſon. - 


3. To move ina warlike or ſhowy manner. 
We ſhould neither have meat to eat, nor manu- 
facture to clothe us, unleſs we could prance about 
in coats of mail, or eat braſs, _ - Swift,. 
To PRANK, prank'. v. a. [pronken, Dut.] 
To decorate ; to dreſs or adjuſt to oftenta-- 
tion. | | 
Some prent their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. | | 


And in excefs exceeded her own might, 
In ſumptuous tire ſhe joy'd herſelf to-prank, 
But of her love too laviſh. EP 
Theſe are tribunes of the people 
The tongues o th* common mouth: I deſpiſe them; 
For they do prank them in authority 1 Gs 8 


| Your high ſelf, 5 | 
The gracious mark o th* land, you have-obſcur'd 
With a ſwain's wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, . 
Moſt goddeſs-like pran#d up. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, | 


8 ö / , ; Shakeſp.- 
2 I had not unlock'd my lips 

In this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 


Obtruding falſe rules, prantt in reaſon's garb. Mile... 
PRAN E, pränk“. 1. ſ. A frolick; a wild flight 3 


| . a ludicrous trick; a miſchievous. at. A 


word of levity. 


Lay e to him; 


Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 


3 B- 


-_- 


Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 


Now rule thy prancing ſteeds, lac d charioteer, Gay, 


; . | Spenſer . 
In wine and meats ſhe flow'd above the bank, 


Spenſer, 


Shakeſp. 75 


That nature pranks, her mind attracts my ſoul. 19 5 


% 


nm —xx — —— 


OOO” rw 


PRA 
Buch is thy audacious wickedneſs, 
Thy lewd, peſtif rous and diſſentious pranks ; 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. 


the harpies, and played their accuſtomed pranks. 


Raleigh. ö | 


They put on their clathes, and played all thoſe 
_- pranks you have taken notice of. Addiſon's Guard. 


Px A sox, pra“-zün. n. /. [meow] A leek: alſo 


a ſea weed as green as a leek. Bailey. 


To PRATE, pri't. v. 1. [praten, Dut-) To 
talk carelefly and without weight; to chat- | 
ter; to tattle ; to be loquacious; to prattle. 

. His knowledge or {kill is in prating too much 


Tuſſer. 


| Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here ſtanding 
To prate and talk for life and honour, *fore 
Who pleaſe to hear. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 

__ _. This ſtarved juſtice hath prated to me of the 
wildneſs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbal-ftreet ; and every third word a lie. 

| Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
After Flammock and the blackſmith had, by 
Joint and ſeveral pratings, found tokens of conſent 
in the multitude, they offered themſelves to lead 
them. Bacon . Henry VII. 
Oh liſten with attentive ſight 
To what my prating eyes indite ! Cleaveland. 
W hat nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter prate, 
When thou, his kna ve, canſt talk at ſuch a rate? 
| Dryden. 
_ - She firſt did wit's prerogative remove, 
And made a fool preſume to prate of love. Dryder. 
This is the way of the world; the deaf will 
prate of diſcords in muſick. Waits 


PRATE, prà't. . ſ. [from the verb.] Tattle; 
flight talk; unmeaning loquacity, 
If 1 talk ro him; with his innocent prate, 


He will awake my mercy, which lies dead. SH. 


Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 
Oh! what a conflict do feel. Denham's Sophy. 
PrA'TER, pra'-tur. 1. /. [from prate.] An idle 
talker; a chatterer. | 
When expectation rages in my blood, 
Is this a time, thou prater! hence, begone. 


p | . | Southern. + 
P&A'TINGLY, pra'-ting-ly. adv. [from prate.] | 


With tittle tattle; with loquacity. 


 PRA'TIS2UE, pra'-tek. u. . French; prattica, 
Ital.] A licence for the maſter of a ſhip - 
td traffick in the ports of Italy, upon a 
certificate that the place from whence he 


came is not annoyed with any infectious 
r 8 „ . 
To PRATTLE, prät 'I. v. n. [diminutive of 
Prate.] To talk lightly; to chatter; to be 
trivially loquacious. 
„„ I prattle 5 | 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts. 
I therein do forget. + Shabeſp. Tempeſt. 
What the great ones do, the leſs will prattle of. 
5 | 5 1 5 Shaleſp. 
A French woman teaches an Engliſh girl to 
peak and read French, by only prattling to her. 
8 4 pt; 8 : ; . Locke. 
There is not ſo much pleaſure to have a child 


. prattle agreeably, as to reaſon well. Locle on Educ. | 
_ His tongue, his pratiling tongue, had chang'd | 


2252 him quite ieee 3 
To ſooty blackneſs, from the pureſt white. Addi. 
A little lively ruſtick, trained up in ignorance 


| 4nd prejudice, will pra:tl treaſon a whole evening. 


I F muſt prattle on, as afore, | 


43 And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior. 


Let cred' lous boys and prattling nurſes tell, 
How, if the feſtival of Paul be clear, 


Plenty from lb ral horn ſhall ſtrow the year, Gay. 


Pa4rTLE, prit't. x. ſ. [from the verb. Empty | 


Shakeſp. | 
They cauſed the table to be covered and meat ſet 
on, which was no ſooner ſet down, than in came 


5 


1 
4 


N 


% y 
| But I ray, in this mechanical formation, |. 
. when the ferment was expanded to the extremities | 
| of the arteries, why did it not break through the | 
| | Bentley's Sermons. | 


1 
1 


' $i 
talk ; trifling loquacity. 3 
| In a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, | 
hinking his prat?le to be tedious. Shak. Rich. II. 
The bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his ſoldierſhip. | Shateſp. Othello. 
I be inſignificant prattle and endleſs garrulity of 
the philoſophy of the ſchools. * Glanville. 


PrA'TTLER, prat'-lar. 2. . [from pratt/e.) 
A trifling talker ; a chatterer, | 
Poor prattler ! how thou talk ſt. Shakeſp. 
 Prattler, no more, I ſay; Ed 
My thoughts muſt work, but like a noiſeleſs ſphere, 
| Harmonious peace muſt rock them all the day ; 
No room for prattlers there. Herbert. 


PRA “vir v, prav'-It-y. u. /. [pravitas, Lat.] 
Corruption; badneſs; malignity. 
Doubt not but that ſin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
More people go to the gibbet for want of timely 
correction, than upon any incurable pravity of 
nature. | L' Eftrange. 
I will ſhew how the pravity of the will could 


tianity. South. 


| PRAWN, prin. 2. /. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh, 
like a ſhrimp, but larger. 


' Shakefþ. 


To PR Ax, pri. v. 2. [prier, Fr. pregare, Ital.] 


1. To make petitions to heaven. 8 


not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 
vou. | | „ Sbaleſp. 
Pray for this good man and his iſſue, Shakeſp. 


Ne'er throughout the year to church thou go'ſt, | 


Except it be to pray againſt thy foes. Shale p. 


I tell him, we ſhall ſtay here at the leaſt a a 
month; and he heartily prays, ſome occaſion may 


detain us longer. Shakeſp. 
Is any fick? let him call for the elders of the 


Unſkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. | Ma.ilton. 
He that prays, deſpairs not; but ſad is the 


they that can, and do, and love to do it. Taylor. 
Thou, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 
And pray to heav'n for peace, but pray too late. 


Dryden. | 


He prais'd my courage, pray'd for my ſucceſs; 
He was ſo true a father of his-country, 
To thank me for defending ev'n his foes. Dryden. 


ſaid to pray as Chriſtians, but live as heathens. 


Lao. 


Should you pray to God for a recovery, how 
raſh would it be to accuſe God of not hearing 
your prayers, becauſe you found your diſeaſe ſtil! 
to continue. . 

2. To entreat; to aſk ſubmiſſively. 
| You ſhall find | 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shakeſp. 

Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 

I) he name of great Anchiſes may be known. Dryd. 


| 3. I pray that is, J pray you to tell me, is a 
| Nightly ceremomous form of introducing a 


receptacle? 


p 
. 


| 4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. | 


* 


influence the underſtanding to a diſbelief of Chriſ- 
I had pratons, and borrowed a meſs of vinegar. | 


I will buy with you, ſell with you; but I will | 


church, and let them pray over him. Fames, v. 14. | 


condition of him that cannot pray; happy are | 


They who add devotion to ſuch a life, mult be 


Pale. 


Pax, pre. (pre, Lat. 


PRA 
Barnard in ſpirit, ſenſe and truth. 
Pray then what wants he? fourſcore thous 
N pag Pos 
To Pray, pri. v. a. 
I, To ſupplicate; to implore; to 
with ſubmiſſive petitions, ' arel 
How much more, if we pray him, will h; 
Be open, and his heart to pity Beine 2 Fo 
2. To aſk for as a ſupplicant, : 
He that will have the benefit of this 3 
pray a prohibition before a ſentence in the eee! 
ſiaſtical court. | Pe: 
3. To entreat in ceremony or form. 4. 
| Pray my collegue Antonius I may ſpezk wil 
Him . 
And as you go, call on my brother Quinty; 
And pray him with the tribunes to co 


Q, ma 


| Ben For, 
PrRA'YER, prà'r. nf. Lpriere, Fr.] 
1. Petition to heaven. 
They did ſay their prayers, and addrefs'd then 
Again to ſleep. Shakeſp, M 
125 O remember, God! ons 
O hear her prayer for them as now for us. $441, : 

My heart's defire and prayer to God for Ila. 
is, that they might be ſaved. omant, L. 1 

Unreaſonable and abſurd ways of life, wheths 
in labour or diverſion, whether they conſume oy 
time or our money, are like unreaſonable and 2b. 
ſurd prayers, and are as truly an offence to God, 
f 6 5 Lau. 
2. Mode of petition. 
| The ſolemn worſhip of God and Chriſt is me. 
glected in many congregations; and inſtead there. 
of, an indigeſted form and conception of erten- 
poral prayer 1s uſed. . M lit, 
3. Practice of ſupplication. | 
| Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and proye, 

| Shak, 
4. Single formule of petition. 

He fell to his devotions on that behalf, and mad: 
thoſe two excellent prayers which were publiſbel 
Immediately after his death. | - Bll 

| Sighs now breath'd 
Inutterable, which the ſpirit of prayer 
niprd. | a Miltm, 

No man can always have the ſame fpiritua 
pleaſure in his prayers; for the greateſt ſaints hare 
| ſometimes ſuffered the baniſhment of the hear, 
ſometimes are fervent, ſometimes they feel a ba- 
renneſs of devotion ; for this ſpirit comes and gos 


5 Tayur, 
5. Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive importunity. 
Prayer among men is ſuppoſed a means to 
change the perſon to whom we pray; but pray 
to God doth not” change him, but fits us tot 
ceive the things prayed for. Stilling fit 


 PRA'YERBOOK, prar-blk. 7. / [prayer and 
book] Book of publick or private der0- 

tions. | | 

| Get a prayerbock in your hand, 

And ſtand between two churchmen; | 

For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Stat. 
I know not the names or number of the fami 

which now reigns, farther than che proyerveet l. 

forms me. | . Sulf. 


— 


— 


A particle which, 

prefixed to words derived from the Latin, 

marks priority of time or rank- | 

| To PREACH, pre'tsh. v. 2. [predic Lat 
Preſcber, Fr.] To pronounce a publick 
courſe upon ſacred ſubjects. . 

From that time Jeſus began to preach. M - 
Prophets preach of thee at Jeruſalem. Nebew! . 

It is evident in the apoſtles preaching at] f he 

lem and elſewhere; that at the firſt propoſ i f. 
truth of Chriſt to them, and the doctrine fa 
pentance, whole multitudes received the 4 
and came in. e - 
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PRE 
Divini | 5 dom, the 
Veinity would not pals the yard and loom, 
or 2 nor preacbi be taken in as an 
eafier ſupplementary trade, 
the pains of their on. 
As he was ſent by his 
= tics commiſſioned by him 
= world. | 
| The ſhape of 0 
| caching auditories, ; 
WW 2mphitheatre be ro rig 
: ach, pretsh- v. 4. 
. E or publiſh in religiou | 
=” The Jews of T Feffalonica had knowledge, that 
dee word of God was Aa. 


Decay of Piety. 
father, ſo were the apoſ- 
to preach to the gentile 
| Decay of Picty. 
of our cathedral is not proper for our 
but rather the figure of an 


Graunt. 


preached of Paul. 


preach this covenant to ail mankind, Hammond. 
. 2. To inculcate publickly; 


4 carmen = 0 any thing publickly notified, but 

a1 we may properly fay it 1s preached, H. coker. 

—_ ' He oft to them preacb'd 9 

9 Converſion and repentance. . Milton. 
i Can they preach up equality of birth, 


2 l us how we all began from earth? Dryd, 
2 rc, the rich Galeſus lies, 

A good old man while peace he preach d in vain, 
Amidf the madneſs of th* unruly train. Dryden. 
REACH, pretsh. u. / [preſche, Fr. from the 
verb.] A diſcourſe; a religious oration. 


t in uſe. : 
** overſight occaſioned the French ſpitefully 


do term religion in that ſort exerciſed, a mere 


= 

2 = 

* . 1 
of 4 - 


= preach. | Hooker. 
EP; c4'cyr, pre'tsh-ur. n. J. [preſcheur, Fr. 
from preach.) 3 15 
. One who diſcourſes publickly upon reli- 
= ious ſubjeckcss. 
The Lord gave the word; great was the com- 
pany of the preachers. Plalm Ixviii. 11. 


WW You may hear the ſound of a poeacher's voice, 
wen you cannot diſtinguiſh what he ſaith. Bacon. 
HNRere lies a truly honeſt man, 

= One of thoſe few that in this town 
Honour all preachers ; hear their own. 
W 2. One who inculcates any thing with ear- 
neſtneſs and vehemence. 5g | 
No preacher is liſtened to but Time, which 


people have tried in vain to put into our heads 
before. „ Swift. 
W PrEA'CHMENT, pre'tsh-mEnt. x. . {from 
WE preach.) A ſermon mentioned in contempt; 
= 2 dicourſe affectedly ſolemn. 
Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high deſcent ? Sbal. 
; All this is but a preachment upon the text, 
6 2h _ £*Eftrange. 
= PREA'MBLE, pre-aim'bl. 7. fe. [preambule, 
Fr.] Something previous; introduction; 
preface. 5 ; _ . 


I 


way elſe with ſuch eaſe and certainty provide, that 
none of her children may, as Adam, diſſemble 


is ſo neceſſary a preamble, eſpecially to common 
prayer? Hooker. 


Truth as in this we do not violate, ſo neither 


— — 


very preambles placed before certain readings, 
wherein the ſteps of the Latin ſervice book have 
been ſomewhat too nearly followed. - Hooker. 
Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and divers conteſta- 


y thoſe that diſliked 


He decreed to commiſſionate meſſengers to 


to teach with 


8 


that wretchedneſs, the penitent confeſſion whereof 


is the fame gainſayed or croſſed, no not in thoſe 


s orations- | 


C raſba xv. | 


gives us the ſame train of thought, that elder | 


| 


How were it poſlible that the church ſhould any | 


PRE 

 PREA'MBULARY, pre-im/-bil-IEr-$. 1 

PREA'MBULOUS, pre-am'-bii-las, | a 
. [from preamble.) Previous, Not in uſe, 
though not inelegant. N 
He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 
but deſtroyeth the principle preambulous unto all 
belief, and puts upon us the remoteſt error from 
truth. | Brown. 
PREAPPREHE NSION, pre-ip-pre-h6n”-shan. 
n. J. [pre and apprehend.) An opinion 
formed before examination- . | 


but ſuch as regarding the clouds, behold them in 
ſhapes conformable to preapprebenſions, Brown, 


PREASE, prez”. n./. Preſs; crowd. Spenſer. - 
© See PRESS. Obſolete. - 
| A ſhip into the facred ſeas, 
New-built, now launch we; and from out our 
preafe £ 
Chuſe two and fifty youths. | Chapman, 
PrEA'sING, prè“ sing. part. adj. Crowding. 


PrE'BEND, preb/-Ind. 2. ſ. [præbenda, low 
Lat. prebende, Fr. | 
I. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. 
His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. 
Patrick's cathedral. Suit. Miſcellanies. 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendiary 
of a cathedral; a prebendary. 


churches, in their firſt inſtitution, were of great 
uſe, to be of counſel with the biſhop. Bacon. 
PRE'BENDARY, preb'-In-der-y. n. /. ¶ prebenda-' 
rius, Lat.] A ſtipendiary of a cathedral. 
To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubbard. 

I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, pre- 
bendary of St. Audeon's, my gold bottle-ſcrew, 
SEE | 5 Stoift's 7 Will. 
PRECA'/RIOUS, . pre-ki'-ryts. adj. | preca- 
rius, Lat. precaire, Fr.) Dependent ; un- 
certain, becauſe depending on the will of 
another; held by courteſy; changeable or 
alienable at the pleaſure of another. No 
word is more unſkilfully uſed than this 
with its derivatives. It is uſed for uncer- 
_ tain in all its ſenſes ; but it only means un- 
certain, as dependent on others: thus 
there are authors who mention the preca- 
riouſneſs of an account, of the aveather, of 
'S Bits -—- | | 
What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 

A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. Dryden. 
Thoſe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick 
power, have no other law but the will of their 
prince, and conſequently no privileges but what 
are precarious. ; Addiſon. 
This little happineſs is ſo very precarious, that 

it wholly depends on the will of others. Addiſon. 
He who rejoices in the ſtrength and beauty of 
youth, ſhould conſider by how precarious à tenure. 
he holds theſe advantages, that a thouſand acci- 
dents may before the next dawn lay all theſe glo-. 
ries in the duſt. Rogers's Sermons; 


 PrECA'RIOUSLY, Pre-ki'-ryus-lf. adv. [from 

' precarious.) Uncertainly by dependence; 
dependently ; at the pleaſure of others. 
| If one ſociety cannot meet or convene together, 


ſociety, without the leave and authority of the 
other; then is that ſociety, in a manner, diſ- 
ſolved, and ſubſiſts prerariouſly upon the mere will 


A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, | 


Spenſer. | 


Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral-| 


without the leave or licence of the other ſociety ; | 
nor treat or enact any thing relative to their own | 


PRE 


| | from a book, otherwiſe elegantly written, 


affords an example of the impropriety 
mentioned at the word precarious. 
Moſt conſumptive people die of the diſcharge 
they ſpit up, which, with the precariouſneſs of the 
ſymptoms of an oppreſſed diaphragm, from a mere 
lodgment of extravaſated matter, render the ope- 
ration but little adviſeable. Sharp's Surgerys 


PrECAU'TION, pre-ki-shin. 1. /. [ precau- 
tion, Fr. from præcautus, Lat.] Preſerva- 
tive caution ; preventive meaſures. 

Unleſs our miniſters have ſtrong aſfurances of 
his falling in with the grand alliance, or not op- 
poſing it, they cannot be too circumſpect and 
ſpeedy in taking their precautions againſt any con- 
trary reſolution. | Addiſon on the War, 

To-PRECAU'TION, pre-ki'-shtn, v. a. {pre- 
cautioner, Fr. from the noun.] To warn 
beforehand. | | | | 

By the diſgraces, diſeaſes and beggary of hope- 
ful young men brought to ruin, he may be pre- 
cautioned, we f - Locke, 

PRECEDA'/NEOUS, pre-8E-dA'-nyus. adj. [This 
word is, 1 believe, miſtaken by the author 
for precidaneous 5; precidaneus, Lat. cut or 
lain before. Nor is it uſed here in its pro- 
per ſenſe.] Previous; antecedent. : 

That priority of particles of ſimple matter, 
influx of the heavens and preparation of matter 
might be antecedent and precedaneous, not only in 
order, but in time, to their ordinary productions. 

| os Hale. 

To PRECE'DE, preE-8C'd. v. a. [precedo, Lat. 

preceder, Fr.] 12 

1. To go before in order of time, 

How are we happy, ſtill in fear of harm? 


But harm precedes not fin. _ Milton. 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provoke _ 37 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke, Dryden. 


The ruin of a ſtate is generally preced:d by an 
univerſal degeneracy of manners and contempt of 
religion. 1 Swift. 

2. To go before according to the adjuſtment 
of rank. - 8 ; 
PRECE'DENCE, Pre-8C'-d&ns. 27 , 
PRE CE'DENCY, pr8-68 dem-. 1. J. 
[from præcedo, Lat.] 
1. The act or ſtate of going before; priority. 
2. Something going before; ſomething paſt. 


- 


Not uſed. 
do not like, but yet it does allay 5 
The good precedence. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra 


It is an epilogue or diſcourſe, to make plain 
Some obſcure precedence that hath tofore been ſain. 


8 Shakeſp. _ 
3. ' Adjuſtment of place. | . a»: 
Among the laws touching precedence in ſuſti- 
nian, divers are, that have not yet been ſo received 
every where by cuſtom. „„ Seldew; © 
The conſtable and marſhal had cognizance, 
touching the rights of place and precedence, Hale. 
4. The foremoſt in ceremony. TI 
+ + None ſure will claim in hell 
Precedence; none, whoſe portion is fmall 
Of preſent pain, that with ambitious mind | 
Will covet more. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The royal olive accompanied him with. all his. 
court, and always gave him the precedeney. Howel.- 
That perſon hardly will be found, __ 
With gracious form and equal virtue crown d; 
Vet if another could precedence claim, 


dens with the queen, all Sreambles of ruin, though 


now and then he di : | y and pleaſure of the other. | | Lefty. | My fixt deſires could find no fairer aim... Dryden. 

tentments. WE 15 GI os ſame pet - Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 5. Superiority. | De 
"This praamule to that hiſtory was not improper | On French tranſlation and Italian ſon?: :? Books will furniſh him, and give him light 

for this relation. Clarendon's Hifory of the Rebellion Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves; aſſert the ſtage, and frecedency enough to go before a young fol- - 
J ererndis KR | Bejultly warm'd with your own native rage. Pope. | lower. WE 33 
| Of ping ſymphony they introduce PRECARIOUSNESS, prè-kà'-ryüs-nis. 2. f. Being ur pot. 6 FRE OLE the pegs 
Ae acrediong, and waken raptures high. Mili. from precarious.] Uncertainty; depen- 2quiry Will de, Which oz them has the precedency, 
| f 8 raptures high. Milt. | [from pr ] depe in determining the wilt to hy hr Tg . 


detain you with a long preamble, Prod. dence on others. The following paſſage 


| 1 8 Bos 7A PRECEDENT: 


4 


PRE“ CRDE RT, prẽs “se- dènt. n. /. [The ad- 


PRECE/DENTLY, pre-sC-dent-ly. adv." [from | 


| 


- 


 Prece'eTIAL, prè-sép“-shél. adj. | [from pre- 


Will ruſh into the ſtate. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 


PRECE/NTOR, pre-86n'-thr. . 


-_ out their precepts. . | 


| Prece/eraIVE, pre-stp'-tiv. adj. [preceptivus, 


PRE 
PrecE'DEXT, pre-s&-dent. adj. [precedent, ' 
Fr. præcedens, Lat.] Former; going be- 
| fore. : =. i . 
1 Do it at once, | 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all 
"But accidents unpurpos'd, Shak. Ant and Cleop. 
Our own precedent paſſions do inſtru us, | 
What levity's in youth. Sbaleſp. Timon. 
When you work by the imagination of another, 
It is neceſſary that he, by whom you work, have 
- a precedent opinion of you, that you can do ſtrange 
things. ö „ ae. 
Hippocrates, in his prognoſticks, doth make 
good obſervations of the diſeaſes that enſue upon 
the nature of the precedent four ſeaſons of 26 2h 
"1 acon. 
The world, or any part thereof, could not be 
precedent to the creation of man. Hale. 
Truths, abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, are ſo 
clearly revealed, that we cannot err in them; 
unleſs we be notoriouſly wanting to ourſelves; 
herein the fault of the judgment is reſolved into 
a precedent default in the will. South, 


jective has the accent on the ſecond ſyllable, 
the ſubſtantive on the firſt.] Any thing 
that is a rule or example to future times; 
any-thing done before of the ſame kind. 
Examples for caſes can but direct as precedents 
only. | | Hooker. 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over, 
The precedent was full as long a doing. 


Can alter a decree cſtabliſh'd : 
*Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an errour, by the ſame example, 


God, in the adminiſtration of his juſtice, is got 
tied to precedents, and we cannot argue, that the 
providences of God towards other nations ſhall | 
| be conformable to his dealings with the people 
of Iſrael. | oy Tillotſon, 
Bauch precedents are numberleſs; we draw 
Our right from cuſtom; cuſtom is a law. Granv. 


precedent, adj.) Beforehand. | 

Se. Upreacentor, | 
Lat. precenteur, Fr.] He that leads the choir. | 
Follow this precentor of ours, in bleſſing and 
magnifying that God of all grace, and never 
yielding to thoſe enemies, which he died to give 

us power to reſiſt and overcome. 


preceptum, Lat.] A rule authoritatively 
given; a mandate; a commandment; a 
direction. | bo; 
The cuſtom of leſſons furniſhes the very ſimpleſt . 
and rudeſt ſort with infallible axioms and precepts 
of ſacred truth, delivered even in the very letter 
of the law of God. 8 | Hoker, 
-- *Tis ſufficient, that painting be acknowledged | 
for an art; for it follows, that no arts are with- 
| 7 Dien. 
A precept or commandment conſiſts in, and has 
reſpect to, ſome moral point of doctrine, viz. ſuch 


as concerns our manners, and our inward and |. 


outward good behaviour. Aylife. 


cept.] Conſiſting of precepts. A word not 
in uſe. ON 67. 


NT 


„„ 5 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion, which before 


Would Eon — — medicine to rage; if 


Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread, a 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shak. 


Lat, from precept.] Containing precepts ; 


Shaleſp. | 


No pow'r in Venice : l 


|} Precio'siTyY, pré-shòs“-It-. 


Hammond, a ; 


PRF/CEPT, pre-sEpt. 1. $ [precepte, 1 


iving precepts. 
TT 


* 


| The ritual, the preceftive, the prophetick, and 


all other parts of ſacred writ, were molt ſedulouſly, 


| moſt religiouſly guarded by them. Gov. of the Tongue. 
As the preceptive part enjoys the moſt exact vi- 
tue, ſo is it moſt advantageouſly enforced by the 
. promiſſory, which, in reſpect of the rewards, and 
the manner of propoſing them, is adapted to the 
ſame end. 
The leſſon given us here, is preceptive to us not 
to doany thing but upon due conſideration. L* Eftr. 
PRECE TOR, pre-sep/-tur. n. J. [preceptor, 
Lat. ert Fr.] A teacher; a tutor. 
Paſſionate chiding carries rough language with 
it, and the names that parents and preceptors give 
children, they will not be aſhamed to beſtow on 
others. Locke: 
lt was to thee, great Stagyrite, unknown, 
And thy preceptor of divine renown. Blackmore. 


PRECE'SS1ON, pre-8esh'-un. 7. / [from præ- 


cedo, præceſſus, Lat.] The act of going be- 
fore. | 

PRECINCT, pre'-sl 
Outward limit; boundary. 

The main body of the ſea being one, yet 
within divers precin&s, hath divers names; ſo the 
catholick church is in like ſort divided into a 
number of diſtin ſocieties. Hooker. 

This is the manner of God's dealing with thoſe 
that have lived within the precin&s of the church; 
they ſhall be condemned for the very want of true 
faith and repentance | : Perkins. 

Through all reſtraint br 

way YELL 
Not far off heav'n, in the precincts of light, 
Directly towards the new created world, Milton. 


pretioſus, Lat. 
1. Value; preciouſneſs. 
2. uy thing of high price. Not uſed in either 
Enie. E 5 
Ihe index or foreſinger was too naked whereto 
to commit their precigſities, and hath the tuition of 
the thumb Tcarce unto the ſecond joint. Brown. 


| Barbarians ſeem to exceed them in the curioſity 


of their application of theſe Srecio/ities. More. 
PRE'CIOUS, presh'-us. adj. [precieux, Fr. 
' pretioſus, Lat. 
I, Valuable; being of great worth. 


Many things, which are moſt precious, are ne- 


glected, only becauſe the value of them lieth hid. 
5 ö 8 Hooker. 


Why m that rawneſs left you wife and children, | 


Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking? | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
= I never ſaw - Bk 
. Such precious deeds in one that promis'd nought 
But begg'ry and poor luck. . Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
TLhheſe virtues are the hidden beauties of a ſoul, 
which make it lovely and recious in his fight, 
from whom no ſecrets are concealed, Addiſon's Spe. 
2. Coſtly ; of great price: as, a precious fore. 
Leet none admire | 
That riches grow in hell; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bane. Milton, 
3. Worthleſs. An epithet of mpt or 
irony. e 975 5 
More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe pre- 
- cious ſaints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in 
Pietro della Valle. Locke. 


8 


conte 


Pax ciouslLx, présh“-üs-Iy. adv. [from | 


precidus.] 


precious. 4, Valuableneſs,; worth; price. 
Its precioufneſs 
PRE'CIPICE, p 
Lat. precipice, Fr.] A headlong fteep; a 
fall perpendicular without gradual declivity. 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 


Decay of Piety. 


nkt. 1. / [precinfus, Lat.] 


| 


oke looſe, he wings his | 


na. /. [from ; 


i 


” 


173 Valuably ; Wa great price. : © | | Ere vengeance 

2. Contemptibly. In irony, * 
PrE'CIOUSNESS, presh'-hs-nls, 2. /. [from | 
ve ng price of pearls. Wilkins. 91 
Es“ -sIp-Is. 1. / [precipitium, | 


PRE 


Where the water daſheth f 
| bottom, there it moveth more ie * che 
in precipice ; for in the breaking of the Dore 
there is ever a precipice. 1 
I ere long that precipice muſt tread Baz, 
Whencenonereturn,thatleads unto thedead 8 
No ſt upendous Precipice denies x. 
Accels, no horror turns away eur e 
Swift down the precifice of time 
And finks in minutes, which in ages roſe, 5 
His gen'rous mind the fair ideas drew Gn, 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lav. 
Where wealth, like fruit, on rab 
Not to be gather'd but by birds of prey. Fs 
Drink as much as you can get; becauſe 17 ay 
ceachman never drives ſo well as when E 
drunk; and then ſhew your ſkill, by drivig N 
an inch hy a Precipice. | $a 
PRECI'PITANCE, pr6-sIp'-py-tins, | 
PRECI/PITANCY, prs-slp- Pf tan. . 1. f. 
[from precipitant.] Raſh haſte 3 headlone 
hurry. | 5 | 5 
Thither they haſte with glad precit ite 
"Tis not likely that vi of E > aaa 


Je Deals 
it goes, 


Precipitanciet ſhould be crowned with ſo uner- 


pected an iſſue, 

As the chymiſt, by catching at it too 
the philoſophical elixir, ſo Precipitancy of our un- 
derſtanding is an occaſion of error. Glarcill 

We apply preſent remedies according unto ind. 

cations, reſpecting rather the acuteneſs of digg 

and precifitancy of occaſion, than the riſing or 

. ſetting of ſtars. EA Bow 

Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, ! ok 

this opportunity to ſend a letter to the ſecretary, 

Suit. 

A raſhneſs and precipitance of judgment, 1 

haſtineſs to believe ſomething on one {ide or the 

other, plunges us into many errors. Watts; Lic, 

PREC1'PITANT, pre-s|p'-py-tint. adj. {praci- 

pitans, Lat.] | 

t. Falling or ruſhing headlong. 

5 Without longer pauſe, | 
Downright into the world's firſt region throw: 
His flight Pprecipitani. Milton's Paradiſe Lt, 

The birds heedleſs while they ſtrain | 
Their tuneful throats, the tow'ring heavy lead 
O'ertakes their ſpecd ; they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth, Philit:, 
2. Haſty ; urged with violent haſte, 1 
Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 
And curſe their cumbrous pride's unwieldy weight. ., 


Pits, | 


Glanill, 
ſoon, loſt 


The commotions in Ireland were ſo ſudden and 
ſo violent, that it. was hard to diſcern the rile, ot 
apply a remedy to that precipitant rebellion, 

: s | King Charler, 
P&RECIYPITANTLY, pre-sip'-py-tent-ly. adn. 

[from precipitant. In headlong haſte ; in 

tumultuous hurry. 


To PRECIPITATE, pre-slp'-py-tat. . 4. 
[precipits, Lat. precipiter, French; in all the 
ſenſes. ! | | 

. To throw headlong. 

She had a king to her ſon-in-law, yet was, 

upon dark and unknown reaſons, precipitated ard 
baniſhed the world into a nunnery. Bacon, 


Milian, 


Precipitate thee with augmented pain. 
to pre 


They were wont, upon a ſupexitition, 
pitate a man from ſome high cliff into the ſea, 
tying about him with ſtrings many great _ 
The goddeſs guides her ſon, and turns bim 
RT. from the light, 5 
Herſelf involv'd in clouds, precipitate: her = | 


And woo your own deſtruction, —'Sbakyp. 


2. To urge on violently. | 1 


The 


PRE. 


The virgin from the ground — 
U — already clos'd the wound, : 
Precipitates her flight. Dryden, 


3. To haſten unexpectedly. 


Precipitate patients into conſumptions. 


blindly or raſhly. ; 
85 To ring — obnoxious to ruin, if they 


: be of fearful natures, it may do well; but if they 


be daring, it may precipitate their Cn and 
rove dangerous. | _ acon, 
; "Dove — let not ſuch blind fur 
- Precipitate your thoughts, nor ſet them working, 
Till time ſhall lend them better means 5 
Than loſt complaints. Denham's Sopby, 


5. To throw te the-bottom. A term of chy- | 


miſtry oppoſed to ſublime. | 


Gold endures a vehement fire long without any 


change, and after it has been divided by corroſive | 
liquors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently be 

| _ precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its own form. | 

. : | Grew's Caſmologia. 


Fo PRECI'PITATE, pre-slp/-py-tat. v. 7. 

1. To fall headlong” . | | 
Hadſt thou been aught but goſs'mer feathers, 

So many fathom down precipitating, | 

Thou'dſt ſhiver like an egg. Shateſp. King Lear. 


2. To fall to the bottom as a ſediment in | 


chymiſtry. 5 : - 
| By ſtrong waterevery metal will precipitate. Bacon. 
z. To haſten without juſt preparation. 
Neither did the rebels ſpoil the country, neither 
on the other ſide did their forces increaſe, which 
might haſten himtoprecipitate and aſſailthem. Bacon. 


the verb.] | | 


*’ 8 ; ; 
Barcephas faith, -it was neceſſary this paradiſe 
ſhould be ſet at ſuch a height, becauſe the four 
rivers, had they not fallen ſo precipitate, could 
not have had ſufficient force to thruſt themſelves | 
under the great ocean. ü Raleigh. | 
When the full ſtores their ancient bounds diſdain, { 
_Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 
In vain would ſpeed avoid, or ſtrength oppoſe. 
. 5 . 
2, Headlong ; haſty; raſhly haſty. 
The archbiſhop, too precipitate in preſſing the 
reception of that which he thought a reforma- 
tion, paid dearly for it. | Clarendon, 
ATT Hoent. 5 
Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels; 
it was the moſt precipitate caſe I ever knew, having | 
cut him off in three days. Arbuthnet. 


 Preci'eITATE, pre-slp'-py-tet. 2. . A 
corroſive medicine made by precipitating 
mercury. | | 


As the eſcar ſeparated, 1 rubbed the ſuper: 1 


excreſcence with the vitriol ſtone, or ſprinkled it 
With precipitate. _ | Miſeman. 
PrEC1PITATELY, prè-sIp-py-tèt-Ily. adv. | 
from precipitate.) yy . 
*.x, Headlong ; ſteeply down. 
2. Haſtily ; in blind hurry. 


It may happen to thoſe who vent praiſe or | ' 


cenſure too precipitately, as it did to an Engliſh 
poet, who celebrated à nobleman for erecting 
Dryden's monument, upon a promiſe which he 
forgot, till it was done by another. Swift. 
Not ſo bold Arnall; with a weight of ſcull 
Furious he ſinks, precipitately dull. Pope's Dunciad. 
' Pazcieit&'T1ON, pre-8Ip-py tà-shün. 2. /, 
precipitation, Fr. from precipitate.) 

1. The act of throwing headlong. 

I. et them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might dowa-ſtretch | 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I till 
Be this to them. Art; Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 

2. Violent motion downward, . 
. ©, That could never happen from any other cauſe 


Short intermittent and ſwift recurrent pains do | 
Harvey. 


2. Haſty; ſudden. 


1. 


PrEC1'PITATE, prè-sip-pyh-tèt. adj. [from 


1 


the water, returning at the end of the deluge 
towards the ſea. — Woodward, 
3. Tumultuous hurry; blind haſte. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none 
of the bluſtering and violence, which muſt kave 
attended thoſe ſuppoſititious changes. V oodevard. 

4+ In chemiſtry, ſubfidency : contrary to ſub- 
limation. N 

Separation is wrought by Precipitation or ſubli- 
mation ; that is, a calling of the parts up or down, 
which is a kind of attraction. Bacon.. 

'The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after 
the deluge, and the burying it in the ſtrata under- 
neath amongſt the ſand, was to retrench the luxury 
of the productions of the earth, which had been 
ſo ungratefully abuſed by its former inhabitants. 
| Es 2. Woodward. 

PRECTIrous, prè-sip-py-tüs. adj. [pre- 
cipitis, Lat. T7 | 

1. Headlong ; ſteep. IF | 

Monarchy, together with me, could not but 

be daſhed in pieces by ſuch a precipitous fall as 
they intended. FLY 
Though the attempts of ſome have been preci- 
pitous, and their enquiries ſo audacious as to have 
loſt themſelves in attempts above humanity, yet 
have the enquiries of moſt defected by the way. 
Bron Vulgar Errours. 
How precious the time is, how precipitous the 


juſt izaſon, after once a ground is in order. Evelyn. 
3. Raſh; heady. | 
Tus fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold, 
Advice unſafe, precipitous and bold. Dryden. 
PRECT'SE, pre-s81's. adj. {precis, Fr. pre- 
ciſus, Lat.] 1 Ms 
1. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict and de- 
terminate limitations. . 
Means more durable to preſerve the laws of God 
from oblivion and corruption grew in uſe, not 
without preciſe direction from God himſelf. Hocler. 
You'll not bear a letter for me; you ſtand upon 
your konour; why, thou unconfinable baſeneſs, 
it is as much as I can do to keep the term of mine 
honour preciſe. | | | 
The ſtate hath given you licence to ſtay on land, 


ſions aſk farther time; for the law in this point 

is not preciſe, = 0 

; Let us deſcend from this top 

Of ſpeculation ; for the-hour preciſe 

Exacts our parting. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In human actions there are no degrees and 


indulged. ; Taylor. 


practice may admit of great latitude. Arbutbnat. 
collective idea is this, that a compound idea unites 
things of a different kind, but a collective, things 
of the ſame kind Mattis. 
2. Formal; finical; ſolemnly and ſuperſtitiouſly 
„ | 0 = 
The raillery of the wits in king Charles the 
Second's reign, upon every thing which they called 


that it-almoſt put all Chriſtianity out of coun- 
tenance. | Addiſon, 


from the greateſt to the leaſt, are unholy, which 
the Lord hath not himſclf preciſely inſtituted ? 
. : Hooker. / 
When the Lord had once freciſely ſet down a 
form of executing that wherein we are to ſerve 
him, the fault appeareth greater to do that 
which we are not, than not to do that which 
we are commanded. © Hooker. 
| He knows, | 


than the hurry, precipitation, and rapid motion of 


* 


He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land | 


King Charles. | 


occaſion, how many things to be done in their | - 


Shakefp. + 


ſix weeks, and let it not trouble you if your occa- 


preciſe natural limits deſcribed, but a latitude 1s | 
The reaſonings muſt be preciſe, though the 


The preciſe difference between a compound and | 


preciſe, was carried to fo great an extravagance, 


PREC1'SELY, pre-81's-IF. adv. [from preciſe.) | 
1. Exactly; nicely; accurately. _ 3 
Doth it follow, that all things in the church, 


PRE 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion, — 


Where more of theſe orders than one ſhall be 
ſet in ſeveral ſtories, there muſt be an exquiſite 
care to place the columns preciſely one over an- 
other. Motton's Architecture. 
In his tract my wary feet have ſtept, 

| His undeclined ways preciſely kept. Sandys, 
The rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot 
ſhew preciſely an exact account of the moon, be- 
cauſe of the inequality of the motions of the ſun 
and of the moon. | Holder, 
Meaſuring the diameter of the fiſth dark circle, 

I found it the fifth part of an inch preciſely, | 

„ Veroton , Opticls, 
2. With ſuperſtitious formality; with too 
much ſcrupuloſity; with troubleſome ce- 

remony. 1 


PrEC1'SENESS, pre-st's-nis. 2. /. 
ciſe.] Exactneſs; tigid nicety. 

I Will diſtinguiſh the caſes; though give me 
leave, in the handling of them, not to ſever them 
with too much preciſeneſs. 188 Bacon. 
When you have fixed proper hours for particu- 
Jar ſtudies, keep to them, not with a ſuperſtitious 
preciſeneſs, but with ſome good degrees of a re- 
gular conſtancy. Watts, 


| 


1. One who limits or reſtrains. 


_ admits him not for his counſellor. Shakeſp, 
2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſly rigorous. 


Who for ſome croſs or ſaint they in the window ſec, 
Will pluck down all the church. Drayton, 
A profane perſon calls a man of piety a preci/an, 


PREC1'S10N, pre-s8izh'-un, u. /. [precifion, Fr. 
Exact limitation. 
He that thinks of being in general, thinks 
never of any particular ſpecies of being: unleſs 
he can think of it with and without preciſion at 
the fame time. e Toc ke. 
I have left out the utmoſt preciſions of fractions 
in theſe computations as not neceſſary ; theſe 
whole numbers ſhewing well enough the difference 
of the value of guineas. : | Locke, 
I was unable to treat this part more in detail, 
without ſacrificing perſpicuity to ornament, with- 


— 


chain of reaſoning. Pope. 


Lat.] Exactly limiting, by cutting off all 
that is not abſolutely relative to the preſent 
purpoſe. a | 


when we conſider mode, without conſidering its 
ſubſtance or ſubject. Walti. 


0 PRECLU/DE, pre- kld d. v. 4. [precluds, 


ticipation. e 

I his much will obviate and preclude the objee- 
tions of our adverſaries, that we do not determine 
the ſinal cauſe of the ſyſtematical parts of the 


gencies or conveniencies of life. Beutley. 
If you once allow them ſuch an acceptation of 
chance, you have precluded yourſelf from any 
more reaſoning againſt them... Bentley. 
I fear there will be no way. left to tell you, that 

1 entirely eſteem you; none but that which no 
bills can preclude, and no king can prevent. Pape. 


PRECO/CIOUS, pre-k6'-shas. adj. [ precocis,, 
Lat. precaſe, Fr.] Ripe before the time. 


p 


ſpring in the winter, may be found in mot parts, 
PxECO'CITY, pre-k6s'-8It-th. 1. , [from pre- 
coctous.] Ripeneſs before the time. 


Some 


His foes are fo enrooted with his friends. Shakeſp. - 


(from pre- 


PRECT'SIAN, pre-8izh'-En. 2. ,. [from preciſe.] 
Though love uſe reaſon for his preciſian, he 


Theſe men, for all the world, like our preciſians be, 


Matti. 


out wandering from the preciſion or breaking the 


PRECIsIVR, prè-st-siu. adj. [from preciſus, 


Preciſiue abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe 
things apart, which cannot really exiſt apart; as 


Lat.] To ſhut out or hinder by ſome an- 


world, merely as they have reſpect to the exi- 


Many precocious trees, and ſuch as have their 
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Some impute the cauſe of his fall to a precocity of 
ſpirit and valour in him; and that therefore ſome 
infections ſouthern air did blaſt him. Howel, 
To PKECO'GITATE, pre&-k6dzh'-It-tit. v. a. 
precogito, Lat.] To conſider or ſcheme 
beforehand. 5 : 
PRECOGNYTION, pr&@-kOg-nish”-tin. 2. / 
[pre and cognitio, Lat.] Previous know- 
ledge; antecedent examination. 
PRxECONCET'T, pre-k6n-8@t. u. /- [pre and 
conceit.] An opinion previouſly formed. 
A thing in reaſon impoſſible, which notwith- 
ſtanding through their misfaſhioned preconceit, 
appeared unto them no leſs certain, than if nature 
had written it in the very foreheads of all the 
creatures. 80 Hooler. 
To PRECONCE1'vE, prë-kôn-sé“ v. v. a. [pre 
and conceive.] To form an opinion before- 
hand; to imagine before hand, 
In a dead plain the way ſeemeth the 
cauſe the eye hath preconceived it ſhorter than the 
truth; and the fruſtrations of that maketh it ſeem 
ſo. | Bacon. 
Feondneſs of preconcei ved opinions is not like to 
render your reports ſuſpect, nor for want of care, 
defective. Glanville. 
The reaſon why men are ſo weak in govern- 
ing is, becauſe moſt things fall out accidentally, 
and come not into any compliance with their pre- 


conceived ends, but they are forced to comply ſub- | 
| South. | 


ſequently. | 
 PrRECONCE'PTION, pre'-k6n-8E&p”-shin. 7. /. 


{pre, and conception.] Opinion previoully | 


formed. | 8 
Cuſtom with moſt men prevails more than 
truth; according to the notions and preconceptions, 
which it hath formed in our minds, we ſhape the 
dliſcourſe of reaſon itſelf. 
'PRECO'NTRACT, pre-kon'-trakt. 2. . [pre 
and contract. This was formerly accented. 
on the laſt ſyllable.] A contract previous to 
„ . 
He is your huſband on a precontrad ; ; 
To bring you thus together, tis no ſin. Sap. 
Zo PRE CONTRA“ CT, pre'-kon-trakt”, v. a. [pre 
and contract.] To contract or bargain be- 
forehand. 5 | 
 , Some areſuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himſelf be unmarried, becauſe they 
| are already Precontracted to ſome other; or elſe 
e in too near a degree of affinity or conſangui- 
\nity. Ag. 
RECU'RSE, pre-kars'. n. ſ. [from præcurro, 


4 


P 
Lat.) Forerunning, . 
The like precurſe of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on, < 
' Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated. 
995 5 | 1 -  Shakeſþp. 
PRECURSOR, pre-kur -80r. 1. . [pracurſor, 
Lat. precur/eur, Fr.] Forerunner; harbinger. 
| IJuove's lightnings, the precurſors 
Ol dreadful thunder claps, more momentary 
„ od ne BEE 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon 


- conſideration of its precurſors, viz. a rude winter, 


and a cloſe, ſulphurous and ffery air. Harvey. 


Thomas Burnet played the precurſor to the | 
Pope. 


coming of Homer in his Homerides. 

PrREDA'CEOUS, -pre-dY'-ghis. adj. 
præda, Lat.] Living by prey. 5 
As thoſe are endowed with poiſon, becauſe they 
are pradaceous; ſo theſe need it not, becauſe their 
' food is near at hand, and may be obtained with- 
out conteſt. 4 5h, 5 Derbam. 


[from 


PRE DAL, prel:dél. adj. . [from prada, Lat.] 
- Robbing; practiſing plander. This word |. 


js not countenanced from analogy. - 
. , ©» Sarmatia, laid by prede/ rapine low, 
Mourn'd the hard yoke, and ſought relief in vain. 


longer be- 


— Hakewill. | 


| in himſelf? 


Joo hold p 


| PREDESTINA'T1ON, pre'-dEs-ty-na”-8han. 2. /. 
 [predeſtination, Fr. from prede/iinate.) Fatal | 


* 


$hakeſp. Tempeſt. ; 


PRE 
Paz'DATORY, pred'-di-thr-y. adj. [præda- 


torius, Lat. from præda, Lat.] 
1. Plundering ; practiſing rapine. 


The king called his parliament, where he ex- 


aggerated the malice and the cruel predatory war 
made by Scotland. | Bacon. 
2. Hungry; preying; rapacious; ravenous. 
The evils that come of exerciſe are, that it 
maketh the ſpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 
PREDECEA'SED, prè-de-sè“ st. adj. [pre and 
deceaſed.) Dead before. 


Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began | 


upon an honourable reſpect, and worn as a me- 
morable trophy of pre leceaſed valour? Sbaleſp. 
PREDECE'SSOR, pred-&-868'-8hr. 1. /. [prede- 
ceſſeur, Fr. pre and decedo, Lat.) 
1. One that was in any ſtate or place before 
another. 3 5 85 
In theſe paſtoral paſtimes, a great many days 
were ſpent to follow their flying predeceſſors. Sidney. 
There is cauſe, why we ſhould be flow and 
unwilling to change, without very _ neceſ- 


ſity, the ancient ordinances, rites, and approved 


cuſtoms of our venerable predeceſſors. Hooker, 
lf I ſeem partial to my predeesfer in'the laurel, 
the friends of antiquity are not few. Dryden. 

The preſent pope, who is well acquainted with 


| the ſecret hiſtory, and the weakneſs of his prede- | 


ceſſor, ſeems reſolved to hring the project to its 
perfeAion. 
Ihe more beauteous Cloe ſat to thee, ' 
| Good Howard, emulous of Apelles' art; 
But happy thou from, Cupid's arrow free, 
Aud flames that pierc'd thy predeceſſor's heart. Prior. 
2. Anceſtor. 
 PREDESTINA'RIAN, pre'-dEs-ty-nA”-ryen. 1. / 
[from prede/tinate.) One that holds the doc- 
trine of predeftination, | 
Why does the predęſtinarian ſo adventurouſly 
climb into heaven, to ranſack the celeſtial archives, 
read God's hidden decrees, when with leſs la- 
bour he may ſecure an authentick tranſcript with- 
Decay of Piety. 


0 PREDE'STINA TE, pre-dEs'-ty-nit. v. a. 
[prede/tiner, Fr. pre and dęſtino, Lat.] To 
appoint beforehand by irreverſible decree. 

Some gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predefti- 
nate ſcratcht face. Shakeſp. 
Whom he did foreknow, he alſo did predefiinate 
to be conformed to the image of his ſon. Romans. 
Having predeſtinated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jeſus Chriſt to himſelf. Epheſians, i. 5. 

7o PREDE'STINATE, pre-des'-ty-nat. v. u. 

redeſtination. In ludicrous lan- 


guage. PRs 
| 2 His ruff creſt he rears, 


And pricks up his Predeſtinating ears. Dryden. 


decree ; pre-ordination. 
Peredſtination we can difference no otherwiſe 
from providence and preſcience, than this, that 
preſcience only foteſeeth, providence foreſeeth and 
careth for, and hath reſpect to all creatures, and 
_ predeſtination is only of men; and yet not of all to 
men belonging, but of their ſalvation properly in 
the common uſe of divines; or perdition, as ſome 
have uſed it. KXaleigb' Hiſtory of the World. 
Nor can they juſtly accuſe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate; 
As if predeſtination over- rul'd | Ze 
Their will, diſpos'd by abſolute decree, 
Or high fore- knowledge. Milton's Paradiſe Toft. 
PREBDESTINA'/TOR, pre-des-ty-ni-thr, 1. /. 
(from predęſlinate.] One that holds predeſ- 


— 


neceſhity. ack 
Me, mine example let the Stoicks uſe, 
Their ſad and cruel doctrine to maintain; 
Let all pred:ſtinators me produce, 


— 


Addiſon. | 


tination or the prevalence of pre-eftabliſhed | 


thing 


PRE 
To PREDE'STINE, pr&-d&s“-tin. v. a. 
. defline.) To decree beforehand. 
Fe. careful angels, whom eternal fate 


Ordains on earth and human acts to wait 
Who turn with ſecret pow'r this reſtleſs ball, 


[pre and 


And bid predeſtin'd empires riſe and fall. 
PREDETERMINA'TION, pré'-dè.-tEr. 
Shün. u. /. [predetermination, 
determination.) Determinatio 
forehand. | r 
This predetermination of God's own will is ſo for 
from being the determining of ours, that it is dil. 
tinctly the contrary ; for ſuppoſing God to pre- 
determine that I ſhall act freely ; *tis certain from 
thence, that my will is free in reſpe& of God, and 
not predetermined. Hammond s Fundamental, 
The truth of the catholick doctrine of all ages, 
in points of predetermination and irreſiſtibility, 
ſtands in oppoſition to the Calviniſts. Hammes 


To PREDETE RMINE, pre'-dE-ter”-min, v. 4. 
[pre and determine.} To doom or confine 
by previous decree. 
We ſee in brutes certain ſenſible inſtincts an- 
tecedent to their imaginative faculty, whereby . 
they are predetermined to the convenience of the 


ſenſible life, Hale, 
adj, ¶prædium, 


PRE'/DIAL, pre'-dzhel. Lat.) 
Conſiſting of farms. | 

By the civil law, their predial eſtates are liable 

to fiſcal payments and taxes, as not being appro- 

priated for the ſervice of divine, worſhip, but for 

profane uſes, Aylift, 


PRE'DICABLE, pred -dy-kebl, adj. [predica- 
ble, Fr. prædicabilis, Lat.] Such as may he 
affirmed of ſomething. 

REDI'CABLE, pred'-dy-kebl. n. J. [ prædica- 
bile, Lat.] A logical term, denoting one of 
the five things which can be affirmed of any 
thing. LE | 

Theſe they call the five predicables; becauſe 
every thing that is affirmed concerning any be- 
ing, muſt be the genus, ſpecies, difference, ſome 
property or accident. | Watt, 


PREDI'CAMENT, pre-dlk'-ka-ment, z. / 
[ predicament, Fr. prædicamentum, Lat.] 

1. Aclaſs or arrangement of beings or ſub- 
ſtances ranked according to their natures : 
called alſo categorema or category. Harris. 

If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked 
by them in the predicament of place, then that de- 
ſcription would be allowed by them as ſufficient, 

a Digby on Bodies, 

2, Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive 

marks. . 

The offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, againſt all other voice; 
In which predicament | ſay thou ſtand'ſt, Shalzſþs 

[ ſhew the line and the predicament, 

- Wherein you range under this ſubtle king. Shat, 

PREDICAME'/NTAL, pred-dy-ki-men'-tel, adje 
[from predicament.) Relating to predica- 
ments. 

PRE'DICANT, pred'-dy-keEnt. n. /. Lprædicans, 
Lat.] One that affirms any thing. 

To PRE'DICATE, pred'-dy-kit. v. a. [pre- 

- dicv, Lat.] To affirm any thing of another 


Price, 
min-3"_ 
Fr. pre and 
n made he. 


0 


P 


„ 


| All propoſitions, wherein a part of the com- 
plex idea, which any term ſtands for, is rd 
of that term, are only verbal; v. g. to ſa) that 
gold is a metal. Locle. 
To PRE'DICATE, pred'-dy-kit. v. a. To af. 
firm; to compriſe an affirmation. ; 
It were a preſumption to think, that any thing 
in any created nature can bear any perfect reſem-· 
blance of the incomprehenſive perfection of the 
divine nature, very being itſelf not predicating u- 
| * vocally touching him and any created being · Hal 
PRE/DICATR, pred'-dy-ktt. 1. /. [prodicatin, 


Lat.] That which is affirmed or denied 5 


- 


7 


| Who dad mich de le in vain, Corley. | 


1 


„„ 
de fubject : as; man is rational ; man 5s 
: — — is that which is affirmed or denied 
ok the ſubjeR. mas Logich. 
PeeDiCA'TION, pred-y-kY-shiin. 2. . [pre- 
| dicatioz Lat. from predicate.) Affirmation 
Funcerning any thing. 55 
8 2 5 — from them as well as we can; 
they are only about identical  predications w_ + 
. ence. - ; WE 37.9 . ce. 
7, PREDICT, pre-dikt'. v. a. [predifus, 
Lat. predire, Fr.] To foretell z to foreſhow. 
e is always inveighing againſt ſuch unequal 
diſtributions; nor does he ever ceaſe 4 predict 
ick ruins, till his private are repaired. 
28 —_—  . 8 5 ? | Gavernment of the Tongue. 
PaeD!/CTION, pre-dik'-shun. . / prædictio, 
1 prediction, Fr. from predidt.] Propheſy; 
declaration of ſomething future. 
ek Theſe prediction. 


Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. Shake/p. | 


| The-predifions of cold and long winters, hot 


and dry ſummers, are good to be known. Bacon. | 


How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt ! 

- Meafur'd this tranſient world the race of time, 
Till time ſtand fix d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In Chriſt they all meet with an invincible evi- 
dence, as if they were not predictions, but after- 
relations; and-the penmen of them not prophets 
but evangeliſts. c South. 
He, who propheſy d the Deſt, | 
Approves the judgment to the reſt ; - | 

He'd rather chooſe that I ſhould die, 3 
Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift s. Miſcellanies. 
PREDICTOR, pre-dik'-thr. . /. [from pre- 
dict.] Foreteller. . | 
Whether he has not been the cauſe of this poor 
man's death, as well as the predifor, may be diſ- 
puted. e | Swoift. 
PxEDIGE'STION, pre-dy-dzes"-tshun. 1. /. 


[pre and digeſtion.] Digeſtion too ſoon per- 


ormed. | | 
Predigeſtion, or haſty digeſtion, fills the body full 
| of cruditics and ſeeds of diſeaſes. Bacon's Eſſays. 
To PREDISPO SE, pre-dis-p6”z. v. a. [pre 
and diſpoſe.] To adapt previouſly to any 
certain purpoſe. | | 


Vegetable productions require heat of the ſun, | 


to prediſpoſe, and excite the earth and the ſeeds. 
Tok | | Burnet. 
Unleſs nature be prediſpoſed to friendſhip by its 
- own propenſity, no arts of obligation ſhall be 
able to abate the ſecret hatreds of ſome perſons 

towards others. 8 . 

PRE DIS OST ION, pre-dis-p6-zish”-un, 1. /. 
opræ and diſpaſition.] Previous adaptation 


* 


to any certain purpoſe. 


z 


The diſeaſe was conceived to proceed from a | 


malignity in the conſtitution of the air, gathered 
by the prediſpoſttions of ſeaſons, | Bacon, 
Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 
with the affections ; ſo as it is no marvel if they 
alter the ſpirits, conſidering that tunes have a 
prediſpoſition to the motion of the ſpirits Bacon. 
1 e accidents are oſten the oecaſional cauſe 
of the king's evil; but they ſuppoſe a prediſpe/ition 
of the body. 8 258 1 £ —_—_ 
 PrEDO'MINANCE, pre-d6m'-my-nens. 
PaEDO'MINANCY, pre-d6m'-m -nEn-8yY, 1. . 
[pre and domina, Lat.] Prevalence ; ſupe- 
riority; aſcendency ; ſuperiour influence. 
We make guilty. of our diſaſters, the ſun, the 
moon, andthe ſtars, as if we were knaves, thieves, 
uud treacherous by ſpherical predominance. Sbaleſp. 
_ . . An inflammation confiſts only of a ſanguineous 
allluxion, or elſe is denominable from other hu- 
mours, according to the predominancy of melan- 
cboly, phlegm, or chole. B,soren. 
mn human bodies, there is an incefſant warfare 


. the humours for predomingncy. H FE 


South, \- 


2. Precedence ; priority of place. 


PRE 


The true cauſe of the Phariſces diſbelief of 
Chriſt's doctrine, was the predominance of their 
covetouſneſs and ambition over their will. South. 

The ſeveral rays in white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, 
whenever they become more copious than the 
reſt, do, by their exceſs and predominance, cauſe | 
their proper colour to appear. Newton, | 


PREDO MINANT, pre-dom'-my-nent. adj. [pre- R 


dominant, Fr. pre and dominor, Lat.] Pre- 
valent ; ſupreme in influence; aſcendent. 
Miſerable were the condition of that church, 
the weighty affairs whereof ſhould be ordered by 
thoſe deliberations, wherein ſuch an humour as 


' 


this were predominant. Hooker, | 
Foul ſubornation is predominant, | 
And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. Shakeſp. | 


It is a planet, that will ſtrike | 
Where tis predominant; and *tis powerful. Shat. | 
_ Thoſe helps were overweighed by things that 
made againſt him, and were predominant in the 

king's mind. PF bs (; 
Whether the ſun, predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth; or earth riſe on the ſun. Milt. 
could ſhew you ſeveral pieces, where the 
beauties of this kind are ſo predominant, that you 
could never be able to read or underſtand them, 
3 | Soft. 
To PREDO “MIN ATE, pre-dom'-mYy-nit. v. u. 


[predominer, Fr. pre and dominor, Lat.] To | 


prevail ; to be aſcendent ; to be ſupreme 
in influence. 7 | 
So much did love t' her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady's heart. Daniel, 
The gods formed women's ſouls out of theſe 
principles which compoſe ſeveral kinds of animals; 
and their good. or bad diſpoſition ariſes, accord- 
ing as ſuch and ſuch principles ꝓredominate in their 
conſtitutions. „„ 110  Adidiſon, 
The rays, reflected leaft obliquely, may pre- 
dominate over the reſt, ſo much as to cauſe a heap 
of ſuch particles to appear very intenſely of their 
colour. Newton's Optic ls. 
Where judgment is at a loſs to determine the 
choice of a lady who has ſeveral lovers, fancy 
may the more allowably predominate. Clariſſa. 


To PREELE'CT, pre'-e-lekt”. v. a. [pre and 2 


elect.] To chyſe by previous deciſion. | 
PREE MINENCE, pre'-em”-my-nens. 2. J. [pre- 
eminence, Fr. pre and eminence. It is ſome- 
times written, to. avoid the junction of ee, 
preheminence.) | 
I. Superiority of excellence. 
plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dryd. 
Let profit have the preemineace of honour in the 
end of poetry ; pleaſure, though, but the ſecond 
in degree, is the firſt in favour, Dryden. 
It is a greater preeminence to have life, than to 
'be without it ; to have life and ſenſe, than to have 
life only; to have life, ſenſe, and reaſon, than to 
have only life and ſenſe, | Wilkins, 
Ihe preeminence of chriſtianity to any other re- 
ligious ſcheme which preceded. it, appears from 
this, that the moſt eminent among the Pagan 
philoſophers diſclaimed many of thoſe ſuperſtiti- | 
ous follies which are condemned by revealed reli- | 
gion. | Addiſon. | 


* 


His lance brought him captives to the triumph 
of Arteſia's beauty, ſuch as, though Arteſia be 
amongſt the faireſt, yet in that company were to 
have the preeminense. 4 Sidney. | 

He toucheth it as a ſpecial preeminence of Junias 
and Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they were 
his ancients. | | | Hooker. 
I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 

- Preemingnce, and all the large effects Ek 
That troop with majeſty. + Shakeſþ. King Lear. 


i The Engliſh'defired no preeminence, but offered 
equality both in liberty and privilege, and in ca- 


pacity of offices and employments. Hayvard. 


Bacon. | 


— 


| | 


PRE 

Am I diſtinguiſh'd from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares? 
Painful preeminence / | Addiſon's Cato, 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That . which ſtandeth on record, hath preemi- 
nence above that which paſſeth from hand to 
hand, and hath no pens bat the tongues, no book 
but the ears of men. | . Hocker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the 
needle is ſovereign, and the North ſubmits his 

' preeminence. * Bronon. 

P&EEgMINENT, Pre-Em”-my-nEnt. adj. {5.--- 
eminent, Fr. pre and eminent,] Excllcii 
above others. 2 

Tell how came I here? by ſome ; cat mer 
In goodneſs and in power preeminent, Milton. 


We claim a proper intereſt above others, in che 
 ... preeminent rights of the houſehold of faith. Spratt. 


PREE'MPTION, pre-em”-shan. 2. /. [pre- 
emptio, Lat.] The right of purchaſing be- 
fore another. . 

Certain perſons, in the reigns of king Edw. VI. 
and queen Mary, ſought to make uſe of this 
preem/-tion, but, croſſed in the proſecution, Or de- 
feated in their expectation, gave it over. Carew, 

| [preand engage.] To engage by precedent 
ties or contracts, | . 
. To Cipſeus by his friends his ſuit he mov'd, 
But he was preengag d by former ties, Dryden. 
Not only made an inſtrument; 
But preengag d without my own conſent. Dryden. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of pre- 
engaging our paſſions, at a time when we have not 
reflection enough to look beyond the inſtrument 
to the hand whoſe direction it obeys. Reger. Serm. 

PREENGA/GEMENT, pre-in-gi”dzh-ment. 7. / 
[from preengage.] Precedent obligation. 

' My preengagements to other themes were not 
unknown to thoſe for whom I was to write. Boyle. 
The opinions, ſuited to their reſpective tem- 
pers, will make way to their aſſent, in ſpite of 
accidental preengagements. Glanville. 


Men are apt to think, that thoſe obediences 


they pay to God ſhal, like a preengagement, diſan- 
nul all after- contracts made by guilt. Decay of Piety. 

As far as opportunity and former preengage- 
ments will give leave. 
To PREEN, pren. v. a. [priinen, Dut. to 
dreſs or prank up.] To trim the feathers 


the air: for this uſe nature has furniſhed 


them with two peculiar glands, which ſe- 


crete an unctuous matter into a perforated 
oil bag, out of which the bird draws it 
with its bill. | | Bailey. 


To PaEESTABLISH, pre-65-tib”-lsh. a4. 


[pre and ęſtabliſb.] To ſettle beforehand. 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT,pre'-65-tab"-Hsh-ment. 
2 en preeftablih.] Settlement before- 
and. | | Fo 
To PREExX1'ST,. prè-&Egz- Ist“. v. a. [pre and 
exiſto, Lat.] To exiſt beforehand. | 
3 If thy preexiſting ſoul 
Was form'd at firſt with myriads more, 


It did through all the mighty poets roll. Deyn. 


PREEx1'STENCE, pre-egz-is”-tEng. 1. ,. Lpre- 
exiſtence, Fr. from preexiſt,] _ | 
1. Exiſtence before 53 : 
_ Wiſdom declares her antiquity and preexiftence 

to all the works of this earth. | 


the body} [5-5 


cious part of the human ſpecies, from a notion of 
the ſouls poſtexiſtence, 7 


PREEXI'STENT, pre-&gz-ig” tent. adi. pre- 


exiſtent, Fr. pre and exiſtent.] Exiſtent be- 


forehand; preceding in exiſtence. . 


5 8 
- 
* 
* 


To PREENGA'GE, pré'-In-gà“dzh. v. a. 


Collier of Frienuſbip. 


of birds, to enable them to glide through 


: Burnett. 
2. Exiſtence of the ſoul before its union with 
As Simonides has expoſed the vicious part of © 
woman, from the doctrine of preexiftence ; ſome 
of the ancient philoſophers have ſatirized the vi- 


- Addiſon. 
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| Before all temples thy upright heart, 


PRE 


Artificial things could not be from eternity, be- | 


cauſe they ſuppoſe man, by whoſe art they were 


made, preexiſtent to them; the workman muſt be 


before the work. _ 3 
Blind to former, as to future fate, ; 
What mortal knows his preexiſftent ſtate? Pope. 
If this preexiftent eternity is not compatible with 
a ſucceſſive duration, then ſome being, though 
infinitely above our finite comprehenſions, muſt 
have had an identical, invariable continuance 


Burnet. 


from all eternity, which being is. no other than | 


God. Bentley. 
Jatio, Lat.] Something ſpoken introductory 
to the main defign ; introduction; ſome- 
thing proemial. 
3 This ſuperficial tale 25 

Is but a preface to her worthy praiſe. Shakeſp. 
Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judg- 
ment in ſtate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in 
the opinion of Budzus in a preface before it, our 
age hath not ſeen a thing more deep. Peacham. 
Heav'n's high beheſt no preface needs. Milton. 


To PRE/TAcx, prif'-fts. v. n. [prefari, Lat.) 


To ſay ſomething introductory. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her 
character, it is neceſſary to preface, that ſhe is the 
only child of a decrepid father. Spectator, 


To PRE'FACE, pref'-fes. v. a. 
1. To introduce by ſomething proemial. 


Whereſoe'er he gave an admonition, he pre- 


ten- 


faced it always with ſuch demonitrations of 
| 5 Fell. 


derneſs. 8 
8 Thou art raſh, 
And muſt be prefac'd into government. Southern, 


2+ To face; to cover. A ludicrous ſenſe, 
- 1 love to wear clothes that are fluſh, 


Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleaveland. 


PaE/FACER, pref'-fes-ur. 1. /. [from preface.) 


The writer of a preface. . 


If there be not a tolerable line in all theſe ſix, 
the prefacer gave me no occaſion to write better. 


Dryden. 


PRE/FATORY, prẽf ff. tůr-· J. adj. [from pre- 
Jace.] Introductory. 


If this propoſition, whoſoever will be ſaved, be 


reſtrained only to thoſe to whom it was intended, 
the chriſtians, then the anathema reaches not the 


heathens, who had never heard of Chriſt: after all, 


I am far from blaming even that prefatory addition 
to the creed, FE | Dryden. 
Pay/rECT, pre'-fekt. u. /. [prefetus, Lat.] 

Governor ; commander. | 15 
n He is much | 


5 The better ſoldier, having been a tribune, 


Prefect, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Ben Fonſor. 

It was the cuſtom in the Roman empire, for 
the preficdi and viceroys of diſtant provinces to 
tranſmit a relation of every thing remarkable in 
their adminiſtration. - ' Addiſon. 


PREFECTURE, pri-fik'-tsbdr. n. fe (prefec- 
| Command; 


ture, Fr. prafefura, Lat.] 
office of government. 


To PREFER, prè· fer- v. a. [preferer Fr. 1. The act of preferring; eſtimation of one 


Praſero, Lat.] . 
1. To regard more than another. 

Wich brotherly love, in honour prefer one an- 
_ other. | BY | , Romens. 


” 


2. With above before the thing poſtponed. 


If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 


cleave to the foof of my mouth; if 1 prefer not | 


Jeruſalem above my chief joy. , Pſalms, 


3» With before. CE 


He that cometh after me, is preferred. before 
me; for he was before me. Jobn, i. Is. 


It may worthily ſeem unto you a moſt ſhameful | 


thing, to have preferred an infamous peace before a 
., moſt juſt war.. 5 
ly O ſpirit, that doſt prefer 


4 


4 


Milton. 


| 


4 


| 


*  PRE/FACE, pref'-fts. u. /. [preface, Fr. pre- | 


-. :  Knolles, | 


4. With to. | 


þ 


PRE - 


. The greater good is to be preferred before the 
leſs, and the leſſer evil to be endured rather than 
Would he rather leave this frantick ſcene, 
And trees and beaſts prefer to courts and men? 
| | 5 Prior. 
5. To advance; to exalt; to raiſe. 
By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, 


he was prefer d to the biſhoprick of Coventry and 


Litchfield. | ' Clarendon. 

6. To preſent ceremoniouſly. This ſeems 
not a proper uſe. | 

He ſpake, and to her hand prefer'd the bow]. Pope. 

7. To offer ſolemnly ; to propoſe publickly ; 

to exhibit. 


TS They flatly diſavouch 

To yield him more obedience or ſupport ; 
And as t' a perjured duke of Lancaſter, 
Their cartel of defiance they prefer. 

I, when my ſoul began to faint, . 
My vows and prayers to thee prefer d; 
The lord my paſſionate complaint, 
Even from his holy temple, heard. 

Prefer a bill againſt all kings and parliaments 
ſince the conqueſt; and if that won't do, chal- 


B 5 


lenge the crown and the two houſes. Collier. 
TIS £ Take care, 

Leſt thou prefer ſo raſh a pray'r; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love 

Will e'er thy fav'rite's charms improve. Prior. 


Every perſon within the church or common- 
wealth may prefer an accuſation, that the delin- 
quent may ſuffer condign puniſhment, Aylife. 

PRE/FERABLE, pref-fer-ebl. adj. [preferable 
Fr. from prefer.] Eligible before ſome- 


thing elſe. With to commonly before the 


thing refuſed. 

The ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable 
purſuit of happineſs, which is greateſt good, the 
more are we free from any neceſſary compliance 
with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then 


appearing preferable good, till we have duly e-- 
Locke. | 


amined it. PST 5 
Though it be incumbent on parents to provide 


for their children, yet this debt to their children 


does not quite cancel the ſcore due to their parents; 
but only is made by nature preferable to it. Locle. 
Almoſt every man in our nation is a politician, 
and hath a ſcheme of his own, which he thinks 
pPreferable to that of any other. Addiſon. 
Even in ſuch a ſtate as this, the pleaſures of 


virtue would be ſuperior to thoſe of vice, and juſtly ' 


preferable. - OY Atterbury. 
PRE'FERABLENESS, pref'-fer-ebl-nis. 2. /. 


(from preferable.) The ſtate of being pre- 
ferable. Y ge fs 


Pae/FERABLY, pref'-fer-6b-1F. adv. [from 


: preferable.) In preference; in ſuch a man- 
ner as to prefer one thing to another. 
How came he to chuſe a. comick preferably to 
the tragick poets; or how comes he to chuſe 
Plautus preferably to Terence? 


Fr. from prefer. } 


thing above another; election of one rather 
than another. | PP 
It gives as much due to good works, as is 
conſiſtent with the grace of the goſpel; it gives as 
much preference to divine grace, as is conſiſtent 
With the precepts of the goſpel. Spratt. 


Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend | 


ſort of 
Dryden. 


F aut the Preference due to this or that 
We find in ourſelves a power to begin 


particular action. 
The ſeveral muſical inſtruments in the hands 


of the Apollos, Mules, and Fauns, might give | 


Sandys. 


Dennis. | 
PRE'FERENCE, pref'-fer-ens. . /. [preference, 


or for- 
bear ſeveral actions of our minds and motions of 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of 
the mind, ordering the doing, or not doing ſuch a | 
Locle. 


: * * 


{ 4. With before. 


— 


| 


** 
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"PEE 
light to the diſpute for 1 between the au. 


cient and modern muſick. 4 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul, les 
To ſee the pręf rence due to ſacred age 
Regardde. Pope's 0 
The Romaniſts were uſed to value the oY , 
equally with the former, or even to give 9 
Preference. 8 Water "47 
2. With to before the thing poſtponeg 
This paſſes with his ſoft admirers, and 5: 
him the preference to Virgil. och 
It directs one, in preference to, or with ar 
of the other, and thereby either the Sth 
or change becomes voluntary, EE 
3. With above. | | ; 7 
I ſhall give an account of ſome of thoſe appro- 
priate and diſcriminating notices wherein Fu 
man body differs, and hath Preference abyy; 1 
moſt perfect brutal nature. | Hal, 


Herein is evident the viſible diſcrimination he. 
tween the human nature, and its preference before 
it. 

5. With over. 1 8 Tm 
The knowledge of things alone gives a value 
to our reaſonings, and preference to one man's 
' knowledge over another. Lake, 
PREFE'RMENT, pre-fer'-mEnt. 2. /. [from 
prefer.) | 
I. Advancement to a higher ſtation, 
5 I'll move the king 
To any ſhape of thy preferment, ſuch 
As thou'lt deſire. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
If you hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. Shake, 
rinces muft, by a vigorous exerciſe of that lay, 
make it every man's intereſt and honour to cul. 
tivate religion and virtue, by rendering vice a diſ- 
grace, and the certain ruin to Preferment or pre- 
tenſions. ä . Suit. 
2. A place of honour or profit. 
All preferments ſhould be placed upon fit men. 
5 | e I' Efrrany, 
The mercenary and inconſtant crew of the 
hunters after preferment, whoſe deſigns are always 
Teen through. : Davenart, 
3. Preference; act of preferring. Not in uſe. 
All which declare a natural preferment of the one 
unto the motion before the other. Broun, \ 


PREFE RER, pre-fer'-ar. n. /. [from prefer. 
One who prefers. | | 
To PREFI'GURATE, pre&-fig'-d-rit. v. 4. 
[pre and figuro, Lat.] To ſhew by an an- 
tecedent repreſentation. _ 
PREFIGURA'TI1ON, pre-fig'-ii-ra”-shun, n. / 
. [from prefigurate.]. Antecedent repreſen- ' 
tation. | 
The ſame providence that hath wrought the 
one, will work the other; the former being pledges, 
as well as prefigurations of the latter, Buna. 
The variety of prophecies and prefigurations had 
their punQual accompliſhment in the author of 
this inſtitution. Ws Norrie 
To PREFI'GURE, pre-flg -gfir. v. a. [pre and 
guro, Lat.] To exhibit by antecedent re- 
preſentation. 5 
What the Old Teſtament hath, the very ſame 
the New containeth; but that which lieth there, 
as under a ſhadow, is here brought forth into the 
open ſun; things there prefigured, are here pet- 
rom. >.>. | | Houter, 
Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray 
And did prefgure here in devout taſte, 
The reſt of her high ſabbath, which ſhall laſt. Done 
| If ſhame.ſuperadded to loſs, and both met to- 
gether, as the ſinners portion here, perfectij fe 
feuring the two ſaddeſt ingredients in bell, depr 
tion of the bliſsful viſion, and confuſion of fact, 
cannot prove efficacious ta the mortifying ot po. 
the church doth give over the patFfnt, . 


8 7 


* 4 

1 

I i e 
that language. 


F 
* 


; PRE ; 
7 Peers, pre-fin. 2. a. [prefinir, Fr. 


prefinio, Lat.] To limit beforehand. 


fle, in his immoderate deſires, prefined unto 


himſelf three years, which the great monarchs of 
could 1 orm in ſo many hundreds. 
mo "_ «84 | 4 _ Kinolles. 

7, PREFIX, pre-fiks', v. a. [prefigo, Lat.] 

1. To appoint beforehand. : 

At the prefix'd hour of her awaking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault. Shak. 
A time prefix, and think of me at laſt! Sandys. 
Its inundation conſtantly increaſeth the ſeventh 

day of June; wherein a larger form of ſpeech 


were ſafer, than that which punctually prefixeth a 


t day. i Brown. 
* ward valour only ſery'd to ſhow, 
le durſt that duty pay we all did owe: 

Th' attempt was fair: but heaven's prefixed hour 
Not come. ; Dryden. 
2, To ſettle ; to eſtabliſh. 5 | 
Becauſe I would ref ſome certain boundary 
berween them, the old ſtatutes end with king 
Edward II. the new or later ſtatutes begin with 
king Edward III. Hale“ Law of England. 


Theſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and not 


25s nature makes them, if there are in nature any 
ſuch prefixed bounds. Locke. 


To put before another thing: as, he pre- 


fixed an advertiſement to his book. 

Parri'x, pre-filks. n. ſ. [prefixum, Lat.] 
Some particle put before a word, to vary 
its ſignification. 

In the Hebrew language the noun has its pre- 
fa and affixa, the former to fignify ſome few re- 
lations, and the latter to denote the pronouns poſ- 
ſeſſive and relative. | 

It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Prrrix10n, pre-fik'-shin. 2. /. [prefixion, 
Fr. from preix.] The act or prefixing. Dict. 
To PRETO RM, pre-fa”rm. v. a. {pre and 
form.] To form beforehand. Not in uſe. 
| If you conſider the true cauſe, 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, 
Their natures and preformed faculties, 
To monſtrous quality; why you ſhall find, 
That heav'n made them inſtruments of fear 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. Shep. Julius Cæſar. 
PaE'GNANCY, preg'-nen-sF. 1. /. 
nant.] 7 
1. The ſtate of being with young. 
The breaſt is encompaſſed with ribs, and the 
belly left free, for reſpiration; and in females, for 


that extraordinary extenſion in the time of their 


pregnancy, Kay on the Creation. 
2. Fertility; fruitfulneſs; inventive power; 
acuteneſs. | 3 


He was ſent to ſchool, where his pregnancy | 
was advantaged by more than paternal care and | 
3s Fell. 


Pregnancy is made a tapſter, and hath his quick 
wit waſted in giving reckonings. Shakeſp. 


This writer, out of the pregnancy of his in ven- 


tion, hath found out an old way of inſinuating the 


| groſſeſt reflections under the appearance of admo- 
nitions. ; 


Fr. prægnans, Lat. 

1. Penn breeding. | 

„„ N Thou a = i | 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, - 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. Milton. 
His town, as fame reports, was built of old 


By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold. Dryden. 


Through either ocean, fooliſh man! 
| That pregnant word ſent forth again, 
Might to a world extend each atom there 

— drop call forth a ſea, a heav'n for wr 


ror. 


r. TI 
2. Fruitful; fertile : impregnating. | LY 
Jo. f. W.. 


3 _ 


3. Full of conſequence. 


Clarke. | 


[from preg- 


Swift's Miſcellanies.* | 
PRE'GNANT, preg/-nent. adj. [pregnant, 


PRE 


Call the floods from high, to ruſh amain, 
With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. 
Dryden, 


"Theſe knew not the juſt motives and pregnant 
grounds, with which I thought myſelf furniſhed. 
| King Charles. 
An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far vir- 
tue ſurpaſſes ingenuity. Hoodward's Natural Hiſ.. 
O deteſtable paſſive obedience ! did I ever ima- 
gine I ſhould become thy votary in ſo pregnant an 
inſtance ? . Arbuthnot. 


4. Evident ; plain; clear; full. An obſolete 


ſenſe, 

This granted, as it is a moſt pregnant and un- 
forc'd poſition, who ſtands ſo eminent in the de- 
gree of this fortune as Caſſio, a knave very voluble ? 

Shakeſp, Othello, 

Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 

"T were pregnant, they ſhould ſquare between them- 
ſelves. Shakefſp. 
5. Eaſy to produce any thing, 

A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am fregnant to good pity. Shaleſp. King Lear. 

6, Free; kind, Obſolete. 
| My matter hath no voice, but to your own 
moſt pregnant and vouchſafed ear. Shakeſp, 


PrE'GNANTLY, preg'-nent-ly. adv. {from 


pregnant. | 
1. Fruitfully, _ 
2. Fully; plainly ; clearly. 
A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew, 
That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words, Sbaleſp. Timon. 
Ihe dignity of this office among the Jews is 
ſo pregnantly ſet forth in holy writ, that it is un- 
queſtionable; kings and prieſts are mentioned to- 
gether. Souib. 


PRE GUSTA T TION, pré'-güs-tà“-shün. . . 


[pre and gufto, Lat.) The act of taſting 
before another. | | 


To PREJU'DGE, pre'-jidzh”. v. a. [prejuger, | 


Fr. pre and judico, Lat.] To determine 
any queftion beforehand; generally to 
condemn beforehand. | 
If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, he knew it was condemned in par- 
lament, and prejudged in the common opinion of 
the realm, and that it tended to the diſinheriſon 
of the line of York. Bacon's Henry VII. 
The child was ſtrong and able, though born 
in the eighth month, which the phyſicians do pre- 
Judge. „ Bacon. 
The cauſe is not to be defended, or patronized 
by names, but arguments, much leſs to be pre- 
judged, or blaſted by them. Hammond. 
The committee of council hath prejudged the 
whole caſe, by calling the united ſenſe of both 
houſes of parliament an univerſal clamour, Sit. 
Some action ought to be entered, leſt a greater 
cauſe ſhould be injured and prejudged thereby. 


Aylife. 


To PrEJU'DICATE, pre-dzho”-dy-kit. v. a. 


[pre and judico, Lat.] To determine be- 
Afchang to diſadvantage. 
Fo Our deareſt friend 
Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem + 
To have us make denial. | 
Are you, in favour of his perſon, bent 


Thus to prejudicate the innocent? Sandys. 


PrEJU'DICATE, pre-dzh0'-dy-ket. adj. [from 


the verh. 


1. Formed ea, formed before ex- 
mination. “ 


This rule of gating away all our former preju- 


« dicate opinions, is not propoſed to any of us to be 
practiſed at once as ſubjects or chriſtians, but 
merely as philoſophers. - 
All theſe in their pregnant cauſes mixt. Milton. 


Watts. 
2. Prejudiced ; prepoſſeſſed by opinions, 


+ 


N 


— 


Ta PREJUDICE, prid'-dzha-dls. v. a. 


Sap. 


by 


PRE 


Their works will be embraced by moſt that 
underſtand them, and their reaſons enforce belief 
from prejudicate readers. Brown. 


PREJUDICA'TION, pre&-dzhd-dy-kA”-shan. 7. 


[from prejudicate.] The act of judging 
without examination. 


PRE/JUDICE, préèd'-dzhü-dls. n. /. [prefu- 


dice, Fr. prejudicium, Lat.] 


1. Prepoſſeſſion ; judgment formed before- 


hand without examination. It is uſed for 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of any thing or 
againſt it. It is ſometimes uſed with 70 
before that which the prejudice is againſt, 
but not Properly. ; 

The king himſelf frequently conſidered more 
the perſon who ſpoke, as he was in his prejudice, 
than the counſel itſelf that was given. Clarendon. 
My comfort is, that their manifeſt prejudiie to 
my cauſe will render their judgment of leſs autho- 
rity. Dryden. 

There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors- 
of all kinds, for which reaſon, when I talk of 
practiſing to fly, ſilly peopte think me an owl for 
my pains. Addiſon. 


2. Miſchief; detriment ; hurt; injury. This 


ſenſe is only accidental or conſequential ; 
a bad thing being called a prejudice, only 
| becauſe prejudice is commonly a bad thing, 
and is not derived from the original or 
etymology of the word: it were therefore 
better to uſe it lefs: perhaps prejudice 
- ought never to be applied to any miſchief, 
which does not imply ſome partiality or 
prepoſſeſſion. In ſome of the following 
examples, its propriety will be diſcovered. 
I have not ſpake one the leaſt word, 
That might be prejudice of her preſent ſtate, 
Or touch of her good perſon. Sap. Henry VIII. 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſomè prejudice; for from this league 
Peep'd harms that menac'd him. Shakeſp. 
Factions carricd too high and too violently, is a 
ſign of weakneſs in princes, and much to the pre 
judice of their authority and buſineſs, + Bacon. 
How plain this abuſe is, and what prejudice it 
does to the underſtanding of the ſacred ſcriptures. 
: Leckes 
A prince of this character will inſtru& us by 
his example, to fix the unſteadineſs of our poli- 
ticks; or by his conduct hinder it from doing 
us any Prejudice. = Addiſon. 
[from 
the noun.] i | 
1. To prepoſſeſs with unexamined opinions: 
to fill with prejudices. 5 ; 
Half pillars wanted their expeRed height, 
And roofs imperfect prejutic'd the ſight. ' Prior. 
Suffer not any beloved ſtudy to prejudice your 
mind, ſo far as to deſpiſe all other learning. Watts. 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices pre- 
vioully raifed. | | cates | 
Companies of learned men, be they never ſo 
great and reverend, are to yield unto reaſon; the 
_ weight whereof is no whit prejudiced by the ſim- 


. Plicity of his perſon, which deth allege it. Hooker, 


Neither muſt his example, done without the 
.book, prejudice that which is well appointed in the 
hook: EVR Whitgifte. 

I am not to prejudice the cauſe of my fellow- 
poets, though I abandon my own defence. Dryden. 


3. To injure; to hurt; to diminiſh ; to im- 


pair; to be detrimental to. This ſenſe, as 
in the noun, is often improperly extended 
to meanings that have no relation to the 
original ſenſe; who can read with patience 
of an ingredient that prejudices a medicine ? 
The ſtrength of that law is ſuch, that no par- 
ticular nation can lawfully prejudice the ſame by 
any their ſeveral laws and ordinances, more than 
a man by his private reſolutions, the law of the 
whole commonycalth wherein he liveth. Zeocker: 
: 3. TC . 8 ͤ ? F The 
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The Danube reſcu'd, and the empire ſav'd, 
Say is the majeſty of verſe retriev'd? _ 
And would it prejudice thy ſoſter vein, 
© "To ſing the princes, Louis and Eugene? Prior. 
Too this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the 


compoſition of its ingredients than the watry in- 


fuſion; and, as gentian and lemon-peel make a 
bitter of ſo grateful a flavour, the only care required 
in this compoſition was to chuſe ſuch an addition 
| . . as might nat prejudice it. 1 
PEI UDICIAL, pred-dzhi-dish'-G1. adj. pre- 
- _ gudiciable, Fr. from prejudice.] 
1. Obſtructed by means of oppoſite prepoſ- 
ſeſſions. „5 
Lis a fad irre verence, without due conſidera- 
tion, to look upon the actions of princes with a 
prejudicial eye. Holyday. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite. | 

What one ſyllable is there, in all this, projudicial 
any way to that which we hold ? Hooker. 
3. Miſchievous ; hurtful ; injurious ; detri- 

mental. This ſenſe is improper, See 
PREJUDICE, noun and verb. 

His going away the next morning with all his 
troops, was moſt prejudicial and moſt ruinous to 
the king's affairs. Clarendon. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others 
are at work; ſo that the learning of the family is 
not at all prejudicial to its manufactures. Addiſon. 

A ſtate of great proſperity, as it expoſes us to 
various temptations, ſo it is often prgudicial to us, 
in that it ſwells the mind with undue thoughts. 

| ; Atterbury. 

PRrEJvD1'ClALNESS, pred-dzhii-dish'-6l-nis. 
n. ſ. [from prejudicial.) The ſtate of being 
prejudicial ; miſchievouſneſs. | | 
Paz Lacy, prel-I6s-y. u. /. [from prelate.] 
xz. The dignity or poſt of a prelate or eccle- 

_ flaſtick of the higheſt order. | 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; 

as that of the pontificate, a patriarchſhip, an arch- 

_ biſhoprick and biſhoprick. _Avylife's Parergon. 
2. Epiſcopacy ; the order of biſhops. 
Ĩphe preſbyter, puff d up with ſpiritual pride, 
Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 

His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 

And parcel out republick prelacy. 


teſtants, who put n and popery together as 
terms convertible? | Swift, 
3. Biſhops. Collectively. 8 
Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other moſt 

zudicious men, have eſpecially beſtowed their pains 
About the matter of juriſdiction. Hoker's Dedication, 
 PRELATE, prel'-16t. 1. , [ prelat, Fr. præ- 
latus, Lat.] An ecclefiaſtick of the higheſt 
order and dignity. 


It beſeemed not the perſon of ſo grave a pre- 


late, to be either utterly without counſel, as the 
reſt were, or in a common perplexity to ſhew him- 
ſelf alone ſecure. 5 Hooker. 
Hear him but reaſon in divinity, , | 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would deſire the king were made a prelate. 
5 | Shateſp. 
The archbiſhop of Vienna, a reverend prelate, 
faid one day to king Lewis XI. of France; Sir, 
your mortal enemy is dead, what time duke 
Charles of Burgundy was flain, Bacon, 
Vet Munſter's prelate ever be accurſt, 
In whom we ſeek the German faith in vain. Dryd. 
PRELA'T1 CAL, pre-lat'-th-kel. adj. from pre- 
late.) Relating to prelates or prelacy. Di. 
 PrxELA'TION;' pre-IA-shün. 1. J. [prælatus, 


Lat.] Preference; ſetting of one above the 


other. ont | 
In caſe the father left only daughters, they 


London Diſpenſatory. | 


: Dryden. | 
How many are there, that call themſelves pro- 


PRELU'DIUM, pr 


_ equally ſucceeded as in co-partnerſhip, without 


any prelation or preference of the eldeſt daughter 


to a double up? 1 R = Hale. 
PrE'LATURE, prfl-li-tshar. 2 | 
PRE'LATURESHIP, prot 3-tabkr-oblg, $/* 


: 
- = 


PRE 


C1 


| [prelatura, Lat. prelature, Fr.] The ſtate 


or dignity of a prelate. Dict. 


PaxELE'CTION, prè-Ixk“-shün. u. 7 [preledio, | 
c 


Lat.] Reading; lecture; diſcourſe. 
He that is deſirous to proſecute theſe aſyſtata or 
infinitude, let him reſort to the prelections of W 
a 


ParELIBA TION, pre-1}-bi”-shin. n. J. [from | 


prælibo, Lat.] + Taſte beforehand ; effuſion 
previous to taſtin 


The firm belief of this, in an innocent ſoul, is 


a high prelibation of thoſe eternal joys. More. 
PaELYMINARY, pre-llm'-in-Er-F. adj. [preli- 
minaire, Fr. pre limine, Lat.] Previous ; 
introductory; proemial. | 
My maſter needed not the aſſiſtance of that 
preliminary poet to prove his claim; his own ma- 
jeſtick mien diſcovers him to be the king. Dryd. 
PRELIMINARY, pre-lim'-In-Er-y., . /. Some- 
thing previous ; preparatory act ; prepara- 
tion ; preparative, | | 
The third conſiſts of the ceremonies of the oath 
on both ſides, and the preliminaries to the combat. 
1 Notes on Iliad. 


PRELUDE, prü- lud. ». / [ prelude, Fr. pre- | 


ludium, Lat.] 
1. Some ſhort flight of muſick played before 
a full concert. | 7 
My weak eſſay 
But ſounds a prelude, and points out their prey. 
: Young. 
2. Something introductory; ſomething that 
only ſhews what is to follow, 
| To his infant arms oppoſe 
His father's rebels and his brother's foes; 
Thoſe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood, to ſubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dryd. 
The laſt Georgick was a good prelude to the 
Eneis, and very well ſhewed what the poet could 
do in the deſcription of what was really great. 
Addifon. 


One conceſſion to a man is but a prelude to an- 
other. | N 


præludo, Lat.] To ſerve as an introduction; 

to be previous to. 05 | | 
Either ſongſter holding out their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes, 

As if all day, preluding to the fight, 


They only had rehears'd, to ſing by night. Dryg. b 
PrELVU'DIOUS, prè-ld“-dzhüs. adj. [from pre- 


tude.) Previous; introductory. 
That's but a preludious bliſs, „ OE Bo 
Two ſouls E in a kiſs. Cleaveland. 
Prelude. 8 e 
This Menelaus knows, expos'd to ſhare 

With me the rou h 3 of the war. Dryden. ] 
PrELU'SIVE, Lis © '-glv. adj. [from prelude.] 
Previous; introductory ; proemial. | 
The clouds | 

Softly ſhaking on the dimpled pool 


Prelufive drops, let all their moiſture low. Thom. | 
PREMATURE, pré'- ma- tu“ r. ag. [prema- 


ture, Fr. præmaturus, Lat.] Ripe too ſoon; 
formed before the time; too early; too 
ſoon faid, believed, or done; too haſty, 
Tis hard to imagine, what poſſible conſidera- 
tion ſhould perſuade him to repent, till he depo- 
ſited that premature perſuaſion of his being in 
Chriſt. | © Hammond's Fundamentals. 
PREMATURELY, prè- ma- tu“ r. y. adv. [from 
premature.) Too early ; 5 ſoon; with 
too haſty ripeneſs. 
PREMATU'RENESS, pre-mi-ti”r-nis.9 _ 
PREMATU'RITY, pre'-ma-tf”r-It-y. [OF | 
{from premature.} Too great haſte ; un- 
ſeaſonable earlineſs. . 


To PREME/DITATE, pre- med it-tät. v. a. | 


\ 


| Clariſſa. | 
To PRELU'DE, prè- lu“ d. v. a. [preluder, Fr. | 


lü'-di-üm. u. /. [Lat.] 


PRE 


' eontrive or form beforehand - 
beforchand, _ 5 
Where I have come, great clerks 
To greet me with þremeditated welcomes 87 
With words premeditated thus he fad, 5. . 
To PREME'DITATE, pre-med/-{t-tit, ., 2 
have formed in the mind by preriom 
ditation; to think beforehand. TY 
Of themſelves they were rude, and kne 
ſo much as how to #remeditate ; the ſrirte not 
them ſpeech and eloquent utterance. y k 


PREMEDITA'TION, pre'-me6d-F-tA"-$har : 
[premeditatio, Lat. premeditation, Pr. f 
r Act of meditating he 

and. 

Are all tht unlook' d- for iſſue of their bodie, 
To take their rooms ere I can place myſelf? 
A cold premeditation for my purpoſe ! | 

Hope is a pleaſant premeditation of en} 
as when a dog expects, till his maſter 

_ Picking of the bone. Mari 

le amidſt the diſadvantage of extempore ons 
premetitation, diſpelled with eaſe and perfe® diet 
neſs all the ſophiſms that had been brought: gat 
him. : Fill, 
Verſe is not the effect of ſudden thought; but 


have pv 


Im 


Shateſp, 
— 

oymett, 
has done 


repreſented in verſe, ſince thoſe thoughts muſt he 

higher than nature can raiſe without fremeditation, 

| Dryden on Dramaticl Pty, 

To PREMERIT, pre-mer'-rit. v. a. [preme- 
reor, Lat.] To deſerve before. 

They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who 

: had ſo much premerited of them. King Charly, 


PrE'MICES, prem'-ls-s[z. n. /. [primitic, Lat, 
pPremices, Fr.] Firſt fruits. | 
A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered 


to the gods at their feſtivals, as the premices or 
firſt gatherings. 


The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in 

regard of his dominions. Camden Remain, 
Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 

Are ſunk by premier miniſters of ſtate. Swift, 


ToPrEmt'ss, pre-mt'z. v. a. [ pramiſus, Lat. 


| x. To explain previouſly to lay dowd pre- 


miſes. 
The apoſtle's diſcourſe here is an anſwer upon 
a ground taken; he premiſeib, and then infers, 
5 Burna. 
I premiſe theſe particulars, that the reader may 
know I enter upon it as a very ungrateful tak, 
| Adi au. 
Not in uſe. 
Olet the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Knit earth and heav'n together. 


2 To ſend before the time. 


Shale 


premiſſes, Fr.] 
. Propoſitions antecedently ſuppoſed 01 
proved. | 
They infer upon the premiſes, that as great dife 
ference as commodiouſly may be, there ſhould be 


God, and them which are not his people. Hooter 
This is ſo regular an inference, that whilit the 

premiſes land firm, it is impoſſible to ſhake tht 

concluſion,  _ Decay of Pity: 
She ſtudy'd well the point, and found 

Her foes concluſions were not found, 

From premiſes erroneous brought, 

_. AndthereforethededuRtion'snought. Sit «Miſe 
2. In low language, houſes or lands: 45, 
avas upon the premiſes. = 
Pxz'miss, pre-mis. n. ſ. [premſun, Lat.) 
Antecedent propoſition. This word 5 
rare in the ſingular. 1 

They know the major or minor, which 1s 5 
plied, when you pronounce the other fr ou 


[ premeditor, Lat. premediter, Fr.) To. 


— 


the concluſion. 
. PRI MIV, 


g before. 


this hinders not, that ſudden thought may be 


: Dryden. | 
PREMIER, prem'-yer. adj. [Fr.] Firſt; chic, 


PrE'MISES, prem'-is-siz. 1. J. [pr amiſa, Lat · | 


in all outward ceremonies between the people af 


3 yh ws 1 


a wu, 


70 


2 


* 


p R E 


bun, prö-myùm, n, / premium, Lat.] 


Something given to invite a loan or a bar- 
on dy cares to make loans upon a new pro- 
Wo 2 men never fail to bring in their 


money upon a land- tax, when the premium or in- 


is ſuited to the hazard the 
L _— Addiſon's Frechollder. 
" People were tempted to lend, by great premium. 
and large intereſt; and it concerned them to pre- 
ſerve that government, which they had truſted 
with their money- Swift's Miſcellanes. 


T, PREMO' NISH, preE-mon'-nish. v. a. [pre- 


moneo, Lat.] To warn or admoniſh before- | 


hand. 


4 PrEMO'NISHMENT), pre-mon'-nish-ment. 2. J. 


from premoniſb.] Previous information. 

=—_ theſe premoniſoments, 1 will come to the 

compartition itſelf. | Wetton's A rebitecture. 
Pe£Mmon!TION, pre'-mG-nish"an. 2. J. [from 
premoniſb. Previous notice; previous in- 

elligence. | 

S What friendly premonitions have been ſpent 


On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapm. | 


How great the force of ſuch an erroneous pre- 
ſuaſion is, we may collect from our Saviour's Pre- 
monition to his diſciples, when he tells them, that 
thoſe who killed them ſhould think they did God 
ſervice. | 

PaEmo'niTORY, pre-mon'-ny-tar-y.adf.[from 


præ and moneo, Lat.] Previouſly adviſing. | 


To PREMO'NSTRATE, Pre-mon'-strat. v. a. 


pre and monſtro, Lat.] To ſhew before- 


hand. 


PREMUNTRE, prim'-mi-nt-re, n. /. [Lat.] 


1. A writ in the common law, whereby a 
penalty is incurrable, as infringing ſome. 
ſtatute. 


was merely miſtaken for premonere. 


Bramball again/i H obbes. . 


2. The penalty ſo incurred. 


Woolſey incurred a premunire, forſeited his ho- 


nour, eſtate, and life, which he ended in great 
calamity. South, 


3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs. A low ungram- 


matical word. 


PxeMUNTT1ON, pru-mi-nish”-an. 2. /. [from 


præmunio, Lat.] An anticipation of ob- 
jection. | 
To PxENO'MINATE, pre-nom/-min-it. we a. 
[prenemino, Lat.] To ferename. | 
* | He you would ſound, 
Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes, 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty. 
PRENOMINA'TION, pr&-nom-my-nY-shan. 1. /. 
[pre and nomino, Lat.] The privilege of 
being named firſt. | 


The watry productions ſhould have the preno- | 


mination;. and they of the land rather derive. their 
names, than nominate thoſe of the ſea. Brown. 


PRENO'TION, pre-n6'-shtin. 2. /. [prenotion, 


Fr. pre and naſco, Lat.] Fo oreknowledge | 


preſcience. | | 
The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is Io exact, 


that it ſtoppeth the north or ſouthern hole of its | 
neſt, according unto prenotion of theſe winds en- 
fi 7 - Brown. |. 


| ſuing. | 
PRE/NTICE, pren'-tls, 1. /. leontracted, by 


colloquial licence, from apprentice.] One 


bound to a maſter, in order to ĩnſtruction in 


cage pr ae | 
wer 1s my 82 and when I did cor- 
ct him for his fault, he did. I 
he would be even wich * e e 
PrENT1ICESHIP,oprin'tls-Ship. n. f. [from 
prentice.] The ſervitude of an apprentice. 
Hle ſerv'd a prenticeſhip, who ſets up ſhop, 
Ward ty d on puppies, and the poor, his drop. 
. . Pope. 


Decay of Piety. 


| PRxEOPINION, pre'-6-pin”-yun. 1. /. [pre and 


Premunire is now. grown a good word in our | 
Engliſh laws, by tract of time; and yet at firſt it | 


Sbaleſp. 


Sbaleſp. 


PRE 
PRENUNCIA'TION, pre-nin-shY%-shin. 1. /. 
[prenuncio, Lat.] The act of telling before, 
Dick. 
PREO /c AN, præ-ôk-kü- pẽn-sF . 1. / 
[from preoccupate.] The act of taking poſ- 
ſeſſion before another. | 
To PREO CCUPATE, pre-6k'-ki-pit, v. a: 
[preoceuper, Fr. præoccupo, Lat.] 
1. To anticipate. 
Honour aſpireth to death; grief flieth to it; 
and fear preoccupieth . Bacon. 
2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill with prejudices. 


the eye preoccupate the judgment. Moiton. 

PR REOCcU A“ TIOx, prè -o k-kü-pà“-shün. u. / 
Preoccup ation, Fr. from preoccupateJ. 

I. Anticipation. | 

2. Prepoſſeſſion. | 

3. Anticipation of objection. 


ſaid; well, here you ſee your commiſſion, this is 
your duty, theſe are your diſcouragements ; never | 
ſeek for evaſions from worldly aflitions; this is 
your reward, if you perform. it; this is your doom, 
if you decline it., i South. 
To PR RO ccvrx, pre-ok'-kil-py. v. a. To 
prepoſſeſs; to occupy by anticipation or 
prejudices. | | 
I think it more reſpectful to the reader to 
leave ſomething to reflections, than preoccupy his 
judgment. ' Arbuthnot. 
To PREO'MINATE, pre-Om'-min-it. v. a. [pre 
and minor, Lat.] To prognoſticate; to 
ſhew by omens any future event. 
Becauſe many ravens were ſeen when Alexander 


entered Babylon, they were thought to preominate 
his death. | 


Brown. 


opinio, Lat.] Opinion antecedently formed; 
prepoſſeſſion. | 
Diet holds no ſolid rule of ſelection; ſome, in 
indiſtinct voracity, eating almoſt any; others, out 
of a timorous preopinion, refraining from very many 
things. | | Brown, 
o PREORDAIN, pre'-or-di"n. v. a. [pre 
and ordain.] To ordain beforehand. | 
Sin 1s the contrariety to the will of God, and | 
if all things be preordained by God, and ſo de- 
monſtrated to be willed by him, it remains there 
is no ſuch thing as fin. Hammond. 
Few ſouls preordain'd by fate, 
_ , The race of gods have reach'd that envy d ſtate. 


PREORDINA'TION, pre-or-din-4""-ghan.. x. .. 
PREPARA'TION, prep-er-4'-shtin. u. /. [pre- 


1. The act of preparing or previouſly fitting 
any thing to any. purpoſe. 


preparation for another life, than our unhappy 
miſtake of the nature and end of this. Wale. 

2. Previous meaſures, 5 | 
I will ſhew what preparations there were in na- 


it came to pals. | 

3. Ceremonious introduction. | 

I make bold to preſs, with ſo little preparation, 
upon you. 5 

— You're welcome. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


. 


proceſs, . | 
In the preparations of cookery, the moſt volatile 


That. the model be plain without colours, leſt | 


5 Roſcommon. 
PREO RDINANCE, Pre-a'r-din-Ens. x. , [pre | 
and ord;nance.] Antecedent decree ; firſt 
decree. Not in uſe. : 
OL. "Theſe lowly courteſies 
Might ſtir the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn preordinance and firſt decree | 
Into the law of children. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


(from preordain.] The act of preordaining. | 


paratio, Lat. preparation, Fr. from prepare.] | 


Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due | 


ture for this diffolution, and after what manner 
Burnet. | 


4. The act of making or fitting by a regular 


PRE 


5. Any thing made by proceſs of operation. 
I wiſh the chymiſts had been more ſparing, 
who magnify their preparations, inveigle the cu- 


rioſity of many, and delude the ſecurity of moſt. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
6. Accompliſhment; qualification. Out of uſe. 
Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, authentick in your place and perfon, ge- 
nerally allowed for your many warlike, courtlike, 
and learned preparations. Shakeſp. 
PrreA/RATIVE, pre-par'-ri-tiv. adj. [prepa- 
 ratif, Fr. from prepare.] Having the power 
of preparing or qualifying. 

Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watch- 
ful nights in the laborious queſt of knowledge pre- 
parative to this work? 5 South. 

PREPA'RATIVE, pre-par'-ra-tiv. 2. /. [prepa- 
ratif, Fr. from prepare.) 


| 1- That which has the power of preparing. 
As if, by way of preoccupation, he ſhould have | 


or previouſly fitting. 
They tell us the profit of reading is ſingular, in 
that it ſerveth for a preparative unto ſermons. 
Heoler. 
My book of advancement of learning may be 
ſome preparative or key for the better opening of 
the inſtauration. | Bacon. 
Reſolvedneſs in ſin can, with no reaſon, be ima- 
gined a prefarative to remiſſion. Decay of Piety. 


proper ſeaſon. for the great work of repentance; 
yet he eſteemed it a moſt uſeful preparative, the 
voice of God himſelf exhorting to it, 

Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, . 
as being founded in the deſtruction of thoſe quali- 
ties, which are the only diſpoſitions and prepara- 
tives to it. | South,- 


2. That which is done in order to ſomething 
elſe. 


The miſeries, which have enſued, may be yet, 


bleſſings. King Charles. 
What avails it to make all the neceſſary prepa- 
rati ves for our voyage, if we do not actually be- 
gin the journey? : | Dryden, 
PREPA'RATIVELY, Pre-piar'-ra-tiv-ly, adv. 
[from preparative. ] Previouſly ; by way 
of preparation, | 
It is preparatively neceſſary to many uſeful things 

in this life, 'as to make a man a good phyſician. 


PREPARATORY, Pre-par'-ra-tir-y. adj. pre- 
pauraloire, Fr.] | | 
1. Antecedently neceſſary. | 
The practice of all theſe is proper to our con- 
dition in this world, and preparatory to our hap- 
pineſs-in the next. Tillotſan. 
2. Introductory; previous; antecedent. 
Preparatory, limited and formal interrogatories. 
gatories. | Hale. 
deluge depended upon the diſruption of the great 
abyſs. - l Burnet. 
To PREPARE, pre- pa'r. v. a. [prepare,, 
Lat. T Fr.] e LL BAY 
1. To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any uſe; 
to make ready for any purpoſe. | 
Patient Octavia, plough thy viſage up 
With her prepared nails. Sbaleſp. Anti and Cleop.: 
Preparr men's hearts by giving them the grace: 
| > humility, repentance; and probity of heart. 
| | TY. Hammond. 
Confound the peace eſtabliſh'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
5 5 N Dryden. 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar d for upper light, 
Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of night. Dryd. 
The beams of light had been in vain diſplay'd;. 
Had not the eye been fit for viſion made; : 
| In vain the author had the eye prepar'd 
With ſo much {kill, had not the light appear'd. 


parts of vegetables are deſtroyed; =» drbutbno, | 


- 


- 


Blackmore;. 


3-C + 2. To- 


Fell. | 


through thy mercy, freparatives to us of future 


ale.. 


in writing preclude this way of occaſional interro- 


Though he judged the time of ſickne's an im- 


Rains were but preparatory, the violence of the- 
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PRE 


2. To qualify for any purpoſe. | 
Some preachers, being prepared only upon two 
or three points of doctrine, run the ſame round. 

| Addiſon, 


3- To make ready beforchand. | 
There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
may prepare a city for habitation, P/alm cviii. 36. 
Now prepare thee for another ſight. Milton. 
He took the golden compaſſes, prepar'd 
In God's ein ſtore, to circumſcribe 
This univerſe. 
4. To form; to make. - | 
He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and prepared 
it upon the floods. ö Pſalm xxiv. 2. 


Milton. 


5. To make by regular proceſs: as, he pre- 


pared à medicine. 
To PREPA'RE, prE-pA. v. 7. 
1+ To take previous meaſures, 
Efficacy is a power of ſpeech, which repreſents 
to our minds the lively ideas of things ſo truly, as 
if we ſaw them with our eyes; as Dido preparing 


: 251 herſelf. Peacham. 
2, To make every thing ready; to put things 
in order. - | 


Go in, firrah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shak. 
The long ſuffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing. I Peter. 
3. To make one's ſelf ready; to put himſelf 
in a ſtate of expectation. 
PREPARE, pre'-par. n. . [from the verb.] 
Preparation; previous meaſures. Not in 
v uſe. | 
e In our behalf | 
_ Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shaleſp. 
PRKEPA'REDLY, prE-pA'r-1d-IF. adv. [from 
prepared.) By proper precedent meaſures. 
She preparedly may frame herſelf | 
To th' way ſhe's forc'd to. Shak. Antony and Cleop. 


PREPAREDNESS, pre-pa'r-id-nts. 2. /. [from 
prepare.] State or act of being prepared: 
as, he's in a preparedneſs for his final exit, 
PREPARER, pre- pà'r- ur. u. /,. {from prepare. 
1. A One that prepares ; one that previouſly 
a ts. f : ; 
| The biſhop of Ely, the fitteſt preparer of her 
mind to receive ſuch a doleful accident, came to 
Vit her. © : Wotton. 
2. That which fits for any thing. 
Codded grains are an improver of land, and pre- 
Fiarer of it for other crops. Mortimer: Huſbandry, 
\ \PrEPE'NSE, pre-pen's, 7 adj. [prepenſus, 
, PREPE'NSED, pre-penst/. c Lat. Fore- 
... thought; preconceived ; contrived before- 
hand: as, malice prepenſe. 
20 PREPO'NNDER, pre-pon'-dar., v. a. [from 
ue ae, . To outweigh. Not uſed. 


hough pillars by channelling be ſeemingly in-“ 


+ groſſed to our light, yet they are truly weakned; 
and therefore ought not to be the more ſlender, 
but the more corpulent, unleſs apparences pre- 

ponder truths, Motton Architecture. 


PREPO NDERANCE, pre-pdn'-der-Ens, | 

P&EPO'NDERANCY, pre-p6n'-der-&n-sy, c EH 
[from preponderate.] The ſtate of outweigh- 
ing; ſuperiority of weight, _ 

As to addition of ponderoſity in dead bodies, 
comparing them unto blocks, this occaſional pre- 
fonderancy is rather an appearance than reality. 

| Beem, Vulgar Errours. 

The mind ſhould examine all the grounds of 
Probability, and, upon a due balancing the whole, 
reject or receive prqportionably to the preponde- 
rancy of the greater grounds of probability. Locke. 
Little light boats were the ſhips which people 
uſed;to the ſides whereof this fiſh remora faſten- 


F 0 


9 


ing, might make it ſwag, as the leaſt preponde- 


rance on either ſide will do, and fo retard its courſe. 


ToPREPO'N DERATE, prẽ: pon der- At. v. a. 


rx [prapondero, Lat.] | 


— 
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| 
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| PREPO'STEROUS, 


- 


1 


1. To exceed in weight. : : 
That is no juſt balance, wherein the heavieſt | 


25 


2. To exceed in influence or power analogous 


P 


1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 
An inconſiderable weight, by diſtance from the 
centre of the balance, will preponderate greater 
magnitudes. Glanville. 
The trivialleſt thing, when a paſſion is caſt into 

the ſcale with it, preponderates ſubſtantial bleſſings. 


2. To overpower by ſtronger influence. 
To PREPO'NDERATE, pre-pon'-der-At. v. u. 


ſide will not preponderate. Wilkins. 

He that would make the lighter ſcale preponde- 
rate, will not ſo ſoon do it, by adding new weight 
to the emptier, as if he took out of the heavier, 
what he adds to the lighter. Locke. 

Unleſs the very mathematical center of gravity 
of every ſyſtem be fixed in the very mathematical 
center of the attractive power of all the reſt, they 
cannot be evenly attracted on all ſides, but muſt 
Freponderate ſome way or other. Bentley. 
to weight. 

In matters of probability, we cannot be ſure 
that we have all particulars before us, and that 
there is no evidence behind, which may outweigh 
all that at preſent ſeems to prependerate with us. 

8 Locke. 

By putting every argument on one fide and the 
other into the balance we muſt form a judgment 
which ſide preponderates. Watts. 


PREPONDERA'TION, Pre&-p6n-der-Ai”-shan. 
n. J. [from preponderate.] The act or ſtate 
of outweighing any thing. | 
In matters, which require preſent practice; we 
muſt content ourſelves -with a mere preponderation 
of probable reaſons. | Watts. 
To PREPO'SE, PrE-P&'Z. v. a. [prepaſer, Fr. 
 prepono, Lat.] To put before. Di&. 
PREPOS1'TION, prep-p6-zish'-tn. 1. ſ. [pre- 
poſition, præpaſitio, Lat.] In grammar, a 
particle governing a caſe. + 
A prepoſition ſignifies ſome relation, which the 
thing ſignified by the word following it, has to 
. ſomething going before in the diſcourſe; as, Ceſar 
came to Rome. ; Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
PrEeo's1TOR, prè-pòôz“-zlt-uͤr. n. g. [pre- 
pqſitor, Lat.] A ſcholar appointed by the 
maſter to overlook the reſt. 


To PREPOSSE'SS, pre-puz-zes'. v. a. [pre | 


and poſſeſs.) To fill with an opinion un- 
examined ; to prejudice. 
She was pre} oſſeſſed with the ſcandal of ſalivating. 
| | Wiſeman. 
PrErOSSE'SS10N, pré'-puz-zésh“-un. u. J. 
[from prepoſſeſs. c ; 
1. Pg RN ; firſt poſſeſſion. 
God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man to give. piety the prepeſſaſſion, before 
other competitors ſhould be able to pretend to 
him; and ſo to engage him in holineſs firſt, and 
then an bliſs. Hammond s Fundamentals, 
Prejudice; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held 
under the prejudices and prepaſſaſſions of education, 
been abuſed into ſuch idolatrous ſuperſtitions, it 
might have been pitied, but not ſo much won- 
dered at. | 3 r > South; 

With thought, from prepoſſe/ſion free, reflect 
On ſolar rays, as they the ſight reſpect. Blackmore 


pre-p0s'-ter-us. adj. 
[prepofterys, Lat.] | 


1. Having that firſt which ought to be laſt. 
Ihe method I take may be cenſured as pre- 
fofterous, becauſe I thus treat laſt of the antedi- 

- Juvian earth, which was firſt in order of nature. 
5 Woodward's Naturdl Hiſtory. 

2. Wrong; abſurd ; perverted. 

Put a caſe of a land of Amazons, where the 
whole government, publick and private, is in the 


— 


Government of the Tongue. 


* . 


o 


N E 
hands of women : is not ſuch a pres, 
ment againſt the firſt order of 9 
to rule over men, and in itſelf void 
Death from a father's hand, from whom 
Receiv'd a being ! tis a prepaſterous gift 
An act at which inverted nature ſtart; 
And bluſhes to behold herſclf fo cru). ., 
Such 1s the world's Prepoſternus [ate "I 
Amongſt all creatures, mortal hate 
Love, though immortal, doth create, 
The Roman miſſionaries gave their li 
tribution, affording their pref 
make them proſelytes, who h 
confeſſors or martyrs. 
By this diſtribution of matter, continua 
ſion is every where made for the ſupply of 


quite contrary to the preprſierous reaſonings of thoſe 
men, who expected ſo different a reſult. 17 22 


3. Applied to perſons : fooliſh ; abſurg, 
Prepeſterous als! that never read ſo far 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd. Sbal. 
PrEPO'STEROUSLY, pré- pos“ tér-ds-It. ws, 
from prepęſterous.] In a wrong ſituation; 

abſurdly. 
Thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 

That befal prepo/rouſly. Shak, Mid. Nizbt's Dr, 

Upon this ſuppolition, one animal would kr: 
its lungs where another hath its liver, and all ths 
other members prepefterou/ly placed; there could 
not be a like configuration of parts in any ty 
individuals. | Bentley's Sers. 

PRE PO STEROUSNESss, préè-pos“tèr- üs-nls. 
from prepoſterous.] Abſurdity; wrong or 
der or method. 

PrRE'POTENCY, PreE-p06'-ten-8F. . J. (ore- 
potentia, Lat.] Superiour power; predonmi- 
nance. Ee = 
If there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and ſuch as ariſeth from a conſtant root in 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other animals 

Brown, 

PrEev'ct, pre'-pus. 2. /. [prepuce, Fr. prep 

tium, Lat.] That which covers the glans; 
foreſkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and 


Zoverg. 


1 lor women 
5 acen, 


fut 


. 
, 


Denlan, 
beral con. 
eſter ous Charity 70 
ad no mind to de 

Fall. 
| provi 
bodies, 


ſwelled, 
| ; Wiſman, 
To PRE'REQUIRE, preE'-re-kwi”r. v. a. [fre 
and regquire-] To demand previoully. ' 
Some primary literal ſigniſication is prerequrel 
to that other of figurative. Hammond. 
PRERE'QUISITE, pre -rèk -kwlz-- t. adj. pre 
and requifite.] Something previoully le- 
. | = 
Ihe conformation of parts is neceſſary, not only 
unto the prerequiſite and previous conditions f 
birth, but alſo unto the parturition. Brown, 
Before the exiſtence of compounded body, there 
mult be a preexiſtence of active principles, 2 | 
ſarily prerequiſite to the mixing theſe particles 
bodies. . Hs 
FrERO'GATIVE, pre-rog/-ga-tlv. . J. (pit. 
rogative, Fr, prerogativa, low Lat. 
exclufive or peculiar privilege. | 
My daughters and the fair Parthenia might fat 
better put in their claim for that prerogative Sidigj. 
Our prerogative 
Calls not your nel, but our natural pou 
_ Imparts this. | 2 Sale. 
. How could communities, 
The primogeniture, and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, ſceptres, and crowns, _ 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place ! 957 1 
The great Caliph hath an old e e 2 
choice and confirmation of the kings ol 23 
They are the beſt laws, by Which the king þ 7 


2 


3 prerogative, 26s the peoP Ba 
Had any of theſe ſecond cauſes deſpoiled © 


0 
ol his prerogative, or bad God himfel . 


: : 


2x. 
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power, to make war and peace at their pleaſure. 


| Freedom an Engliſh ſubje's ſole prerogative, 


' | bove other animals, but the endowments which 
nature hath conferred on his body in common 


. - told. 


7 mind and will af man to impious acts by any | 
ocleſtial inforcements ? Raleigh, | 
They obtained another royal prerogative and 


| Davies. 

f commons to theſe their preroga- 

. ee 12 lords, ſent an order to the lieutenant 

of the Tower, that he ſhould cauſe him to be exe- 

cuted that very day. 0 Clarendon. 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive, f 


Accept our pious praiſe. Dryden. 


All wiſh the dire prerogative to kill, 


: Ev'n they wou d have the pow'r, who want the , 


will. | | Dryden. 

It ſeems to be the prerogative of human under- f 
ſtanding, when it has diſtinguiſhed any ideas, ſo 
28 to perceive them to be different, to conſider in 
what circumſtances they are capable to be 2778 
red. | | ocke. 

| will not conſider only the prerogatives of man 


- with them. Kay onthe Cheation. 
Pazr0'GATIVED, Pre-rog/-ga-tivd. adj. [from 
- prerogative] Having an excluſive privilege ; 
having prerogative. 
Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerigativ d are they leſs than the baſe; | 
- "Tis deſtiny unſhunable. Shakeſp, 
Pars, pres'. Pres, preſt, ſeem to be derived 
from the Sax. pneope a prieſt ; it being 
uſual in after times to drop the letter o in 
like caſes. - | Gibſon's Camden. 
PRESA'GE, près“-sadzh, u. ſ. [ preſage, Fr. 
præſagium, Lat.] Prognoſtick; preſenſion 
of futurity. ä 8 
Joy and ſhout preſege of victory. Milton. 
Dreams have generally been conſidered by au- 
thors only as revelations of what has already hap- 
, pened, or as preſages of what is to happen. Addiſon. 


To PRESA OE, pre-84'dzh. v. a. [preſager, Fr. 

© praſagio, Lat. 

1. To forbode; to foreknow; to foretell ; 
to prophely : it ſeems properly uſed of in- 


9 _ 


ternal preſenſion. 
Henry's late preſaging propheſy | 
Did glad my heart with hope. SHD. Henry VI. 
2 What pow'r of mind | 
Foreſeeing, or preſaging from the depth : 
© Of knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear d 
Ho ſuch united force of gods, how ſuch 
Az ſtood like theſe, could ever know repulſe? 
X | Milton, 
This contagion might have been preſaged upon 
_ conſideration of its precurſors. Harvey on Conſump. 
Wiſh'd freedom I preſage you ſoon will find, 
If heay'n be juſt, and-if to virtue kind. Dryden. 
3. Sometimes with of before the thing fore- 


Thar by certain ſigns we may freſige 
+ Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 
The ſovereign of the heav'ns has ſet on high 


The moon to mark the changes of the ſky. Dryden. | 


3. To foretoken ; to foreſſo x. 
If I may truſt the flattering ruth of ſleep 
My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand. 
\ nit He bk Shakeſp. 
Dreams adviſe ſome great good preſaging. Milt. 
- That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, preſages 
: A greater ſtorm than all the Turkiſh power 
Can throw upon us. 5 
When others fell, this ſtanding did pr-ſape 
The crown ſhou'd triumph oe . 
5 ä . | 1 ' Waller. 
PRESA'GE MENT, pre-84'dzh-ment. n./ 
preſage.]}/ „ e 
1. Forebodement; preſenſion. 
I have ſpent much enquiry, whether he had any 
-- ominous pref gement before his end, Wotion. 
8. eie ĩðx 


[from 


aa 


Denham's 5 opby. 


o 


- 


| 


PRE'SBYTER, prez'-by-ter, 2. /. [pre/byter, 


r. A prieſt. 


2. A preſbyterian. 


PRESBYTE'RIAL, prez-by-te'-ryel. 
PRESBYTE'RIAN, prez-by-te'-ryen. 


PRESBYTERIAN, prez-by-te'-ryen. u. /. [from 


PRE'SBYTERY, prez'-by-ter-y. n. /. [from 


PRE 


of ill luck, from whence notwithſtanding nothing 
can be naturally feared. | Brown. 


Latin; Tezofureg®-.] 


Preſbyters abſent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe de- 
puties who in their ſtead did but read homilies. 

| Hooker. 

They cannot delegate the epiſcopal power, pro- 
perly ſo called, to preſoyters, without giving them 
epiſcopal conſecration, Leſley. 


And preſbyters have their jackpuddings too. 
| | Butter. 
5 adj. 
[ ręecguregS..] Conſiſting of elders; a term 
for a modern form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment. ; 
Chiefly was urged the abolition' of epiſcopal, 
and the eſtabliſhing of prgbyterian government. 
| King Charles. 
Who ſhould exclude him from an intereſt, and 


ſo unhappily a more unavoidable ſway in preſby. 
terial determinations ? Holyday. 


preſbyter.] An abettor of preſbytery or 
calviniſtical diſcipline, 


One of the more rigid pręſbyterianc. Swift, 


preſbyter.] Body of elders, whether prieſts 
or laymen. 3 3 
' Thoſe which ſtood for the preſbytery, thought 
their cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſcipline 
of Scotland than the hierarchy of England, Bacon. 
Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd | 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of pre/byt'ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland. 
Could a feeble pręſbytery, though perchance ſwell- 
ing enough, correct a wealthy, a potent offender? 
| | Holyday. 
PRE'SCIENCE, prè-shèns. u. /. [preſcience, Fr. 
from preſcient.] Foreknowledge ; know- 
ledge of future things. : | | 
They tax our policy, and call it coward, 
Foreſtall our preſcience, and eſteem no act 
But that of hand. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Preſcience or foreknowledge, conſidered in order 
and nature, if we may ſpeak of God aſter the 


foreknew all things before he had created them, or 

before they had being to be cared for; and pre- 

ſcience is no other than an infallible foreknowledge. 

| 1 8 { | _ Raleigh. 

God's preſcience, from all eternity, being but 

the ſeeing every thing that ever exiſts as it is, con- 

tingents as contingents, neceſſary as neceſſary, can 

neither work any change in the object, by thus 
ſeeing it, nor itſelf be deceived in what it ſees. 

8 Hammond. 

If certain prefiience of uncertain events imply a 

contradiction, it ſeems it may be ſtruck out of the 

omniſciency of God, and leave no blemiſh behind. 

; I More. 

Of things of the moſt accidental and mutable 

nature, God's preſcience is certain, -, South. 

Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human. race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place. Dryden. 


Lat.] Foreknowing ; prophetick.. 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the 
marriage of his eldeſt daughter into Scotland, had 
ſhewed himſelf ſenſible and almoſt preſcient of this 

event. | | - Bacon. 


Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 


To PRESCRI'BE, pres-skri'b. v. 
ſeribo, Lat.] | 
I. To ſet down authoritatively ; to order; to 


. To dire& medically. 


To PRESCRI'BE, pris-skr'b. Vn. 
1. To influence by long cuſtom. 


manner of men, goeth before providence; for God | 


ments. 5 55 
3. {Preſcrire, Fr.] To form a cuſtom which 


PRE'SCIENT, © pre'-shent. adj.” [proſeiens, | 


PRE'SCRIPT, 


” Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withitand ? Pope. 


[ 


» * 


PRE 


The falling of ſalt is an authentick preſagement | PRE's cious, pre'-shbiis, adj. [preſcias, Lat.] 
Having foreknowledge. 


Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 


_ Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled ; 
'Preſcious of ills, and leaving me behind, 
To drink the dregs of life. 


To PRE SND, prè&-sind'. v. 4. 
Lat.] To cut off; to abſtract. 


Dryden's Enis. 
[preſcindo, 


A bare act of obliquity does not only preſcind 


from, but poſitizely deny ſuch a ſpecial dependence. 


Norris, 


PRESCINDE NT, pre-sInd'-Ent. adj. [preſcin- 


dens, Lat.] Abſtracting. 

We may, for one ſingle act, abſtract from. a 
reward, which nobody who knows the preſcindent 
faculties of the ſoul, can dex. Cheyne. 


a. [pre- 


direct; 

Doth the ſtrength of ſome negative arguments 
prove this kind of negative argument ſtrong, by 
force whereof all things are denied, which ſcrip- 
ture affirmeth not, or all things, which ſcripture 
preſcribeth not, condemned ? Hooker. 

To the blanc moon her office they preſcrib'd. 

| | Milton. 

There's joy, when to wild will you laws preſcribe, 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryd. 

When parents loves are order'd by a ſon, 

Let ſtreams preſcribe their fountains where to run. 
. Dryden. 

By a ſhort account of the preſſing obligations 

which lie on the magiſtrate, I ſhall not ſo much 


is paſt, 


L 


preſcribe directions for the future, as praiſe what 


Atterbury. 
The end of ſatire is the amendment of vices by 
correction; and he who writes honeſtly is no more 
an enemy to the offender, than the phyſician .to 


Preſcribing ſuch intolerable pain, 

As none but Cæſar could ſuſtain. Dryden. 
Should any man argue, that a phyſician under- 

ſtands his own art beſt; and therefore, although 


he ſhould y e/cribe poiſon to all his patients, he 


cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable only 
to God ? | | Swift. 


A reſerve of puerility we have not ſhaken off 
from ſchool, where being ſeaſoned with minbr ſen- 
tences, they preſcribe upon our riper years, aud 
never are worn out but with our memories. Brown, 


2. To influence arbitrarily ; to give law. 


The aſſuming an authority of dictating to others, 
and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their Opinions, 1s 
a conſtant concomitant of this bias of our judg- 
Locke. 
has the force of law. _ RE 

That obligation upon the lands, did not pre- 
ſcribe or come into diſuſe, but by ſiſty conſecutive 
years of exemption. 


medicine. e 

Modern 'pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctors” bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. Pope. 


PRE'SCRIPT,pre-skript. ad;. [preſcriptus, Lat.] 


Directed; accurately laid down in a precept, 
Thoſe very laws ſo added, they themſelves do not 


judge unlawful; as they plainly confeſs both in - 


matter of preſcript attire, and of rites appertaining 


to burial. ooker. 


Lat.] 


pre'-skript. n. ſ. [preſeriptum, | 


1. DireQion ; precept ; model preſcribe 
| Milton ſeems to accent the laſt. N 1 


br 


the patient, when he preſcribes harſh remedies, Dryd. 
The extremeſt ways they firſt ordain, 5 ä 


. ö 50 . Arbuthnot. 
4. To write medical directions and forms of 
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* 
By his pr:ſeript, a ſanctuary is ſram'd 


Of cedar, overlaid with gold, 
2. Medical order. 
Nor did he ever with ſo much regret fubmit 
unto any preſeript. © ns 


exfipm ; cuſtom continued till it has the 


pe 

4 go threeſcore and two eg ſilly time 
To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth. Shak. 
_ Uſe ſuch as have prevailed before in things you 
have employed them; for that breeds confidence, 
and they will ſtrive to maintain their preſcription. 
5 Bacon : Eſſays. 
It will be found a work of no ſmall Aich f 
to diſpoſſeſs a vice from that heart, where long 
poſſeſſion begins to plead preſcription. South. 
Dur poet bade us hope this grace to find, 
To whom by long preſeription you are kind. Dryden. 
The Lucqueſe plead preſcription, for hunting in 
one of the duke's foreſts, that lies upon their 
frontiers. 8 | Addiſon. 

2. Medical receipt. | 

_ _** "My father left me ſome preſcriptions 

Of rare and prov'd effeRs; ſuch as his reading . 

And manifeſt experience had collected ED 
For general ſov'reignty. Shakeſp. 


- Approving of my obſtinacy againſt all common 


preſeriptions, he aſked me, whether I had never 
heard of the Indian way of curing the gout by 
moxa. | Temple. 


PRE'SEANCE, pre-8@-Ens. n./. [preſeaxce, Fr.] 


Priority of place in fitting. Not uſed. 
The gheſts, though rude in their other faſhions, 
may, for their diſcreet judgment in precedence 
and preſcance, read a leſſon to our civileſt gentry. 
V Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
PRESENCE, prez'-ZEns, 
preſentia, Lat.] | 
ſence. "ICT 
To- night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, 
And Ill requeſt your preſence. 
The preſence of a king engenders love 
Amongſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends, 
As it diſanimates his enemies. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
We have always the fame natures, and are 
every where the ſervants of the ſame God, as 
every place is equally full of his preſence, and every 
. - thing is equally his gift. | Law. 
2. Approach face to face to a great perſon- 


Shakeſp. | 


ha 


, The ſhepherd Dorus anſwered with ſuch a 
trembling voice and abaſhed countenance, and | 


.. oftentimes ſo far from the matter, that it was | ® 


. - ſome ſport to the young ladies, thinking it want 

al education, which made him ſo diſcountenanced | 

4 with unwonted preſence. 4 F Stdney. 

| ? Men that very preſence fear, | 

Which once they knew authority did bear. Daniel. 

3+ State of being in the view of a fuperiour. | 

I know not by what power Lam made bold, 

_ In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts. Sal. 

Thou with eternal Wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy fiſter, and with her didſt play 

; >: van of th' Almighty Father, pleas'd 

Wich thy celeſtial ſong. _ Milton. 


Perhaps I have not ſo well conſulted the repute 5 


of my intellectuals, in bringing their imperfections 
Into ſuch diſcerning pręſencet. 
- > Since clinging cares and trains of inbred fears, 
Not awd by arms, but in the preſence bold, 
- - _ Without reſpec to purple or to gold Dryden. 
1 A number aſſembled before a great perſon. | 
25,2 +. - Look I fo pale? Fes 
' —Ay; and no man in the preſence, = 


Ines. 


| 


n. . (preſence, Fr. | 
1. State of being preſent; contrary to ab- ä 


heart. _ 1 Taylor. 
Much have I heard 7 | 
Incredible to me, in this diſpleas'd, 
That I was never preſent on the place 
Of thoſe encounters. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. Not paſt ; not future. - 
Thou future things canſt repreſent | 
As preſent, SHA Es | | Milton. 


Glanville's Stef fis. | © 


And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 


P RE b 


Qa mar, of all this ef : 
Sire her your wreath whom youeſteem moſt fair. 
5. Port; air; mien ; demeanour. 
Virtye is beſt in a body that is comely, and 
that hath rather dignity of preſence, than beauty 
of aſpect. | 
A graceful preſence beſpeaks acceptance, gives 
a force to language, and helps to convince by 
look and poſture. Collier, 
How great his preſence, how ere his look, 
How ev'ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes ! 


6. Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf to 
his court. | | 


And to the preſence mount, whoſe glorious view 
Their frail amazed ſenſes did confound. Spegſer. 

An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the preſence, Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


the preſence in the court of France, and eſpying 

Chartier, a famous poet, leaning upon his elbow 

faſt aſleep, openly kiſſing him, ſaid, We muſt 

honour with our kiſs the mouth from whence fo 

many ſweet verſes have proceeded. Peacham. 
7. Readineſs at need; quickneſs at expedients. 
| A good bodily ftrength is a felicity of nature, 
but nothing comparable to a large underſtanding 
and ready preſence of mind. L' Eftrange. 

Errors, not to be recall'd, do find 
Their beſt redreſs from preſence of the mind; 
Courage our greateſt failings does ſupply. Waller. 
8. The perſon of a ſuperiour. | 
To her the ſov'reign preſexce thus reply'd, Milt. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER, PTCZ'-ZENS- 5 

7 


PRESEN CE=-ROOM, prez -zEns-rom. 
[preſence and chamber or room.] The room 
in which a great perſon receives company. 
If theſe nerves, which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without to their audience in the 
brain, the mind's preſence-room, are ſo diſordered, 
as not to perform their functions, they have no 


poſtern to be admitted by. | Locke. 
Kneller, with ſilence and ſurpriſe, 

We ſee Britannia's monarch rife, 

And aw'd by thy deluſive hand, | 2 

As in the preſence- chamber ſtand. Addiſon. 


PrESE/NS10N, prè-sen“-shün. u. ſ. [preſenfio, 
Lat.] Perception beforehand. 
The hedgehog's preſenſion of winds is exact. | 
h | wY Brown. 
PRE'SENT,  prez/-zEnt. adj. [preſent, Fr. 
præſens, Lat.) 5 | 
I. Not abſent ; being face to face; being at 
hand. 85 
But neither of theſe are any impediment, be- 
cauſe the regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity 
more than commenſurate to. the extent of the 
world, and ſuch as is moſt intimately preſent with |. 
all the beings of the world. ale, 
Be not often preſent at feaſts, not at all in diſ- 
ſolute company; pleaſing objects ſteal away the 


A preſent good may reaſonably be parted with, 
upon a probable expectation of a future good 
which is more excellent, | Wilkins. 
The moments paſt, if thou art wiſe, retrieve. | 
With pleaſant mem'ry of the bliſs they gave; 
The pre/ent hours in preſent mirth employ, 


The preſent age hath not been leſs inquiſitive | 


P 
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Dryden. 


By them they paſs, all gazing on them round, | 


5 


Smith. | 


The lady Anne of Bretagne, paſling through | 


3. Ready at hand; 


4. Favourably attentive ; not negle Gt n. 


| To find a god ſo preſent to my pray'r. 
5. Unforgotten; not neglectful. 


6. Not abſtracted; not abſent of min 


The PRESENT, prez'-zent. An elliptical en- 


PRE 


The preſent, moment like a wi 


f 
And ne er enjoy, becauſe it is o deln 


ur own. * | 
uick in 23 
If a man write little, he — nh, 
memory; if he confer little, he had aye © kreat 
preſent wit; and if he read little, he we, 2 
have much cunning. 255 r 2 
*Tis a high point of philoſoph , Barn. 
a man to be ſo preſent *4 himfair en gy for 
provided againſt all accidents. \ - Way 


pitious. FO: 
Be preſent to her now, as then, 
And 11 not proud and factious men 
Againſt your wills oppoſe their mi 
The golden goddels, preſent at e 
Well knew he meant th' inanimated "ag 
And gave the ſign of granting his deſire, Dry 
Nor could I hope in any place but there, 5 


Drida, 


The ample mind keeps the ſeveral oh; 


With, 


tentive. d at 


7. Being now in view; being now under con- 


ſideration. 


This much I believe may be ſaid, that the much 
greater part of them are not brought up ſo well 
or accuſtomed to ſo much religion, as in the pres 

ſent inſtance, f Lau, 


preſſion for the preſent time; the time now 
exiſting. | | 
When he ſaw deſcend 

The Son of God to judge them, terriſy'd 

He Hed; not hoping to eſcape, but ſhun 

The preſent ; fearing, guilty, whar his wrath 

Might ſuddenly inflict. Millu. 
Men that ſet their hearts only upon the pre, 

without looking forward into the end of things, 

are ſtruck at. L' Eftrang,, 
Who, ſince their own ſhort underſtandingsreach 

No further than the #re/ent, think ev'n the wiſe 

Speak what they think, and tell tales of them- 


ſelves. Row, 


At Pre'seNT, prez/-z&nt. [2 preſent, Fr.] At 


the preſent time; now; elliptically, for 
the preſent time, . 


The ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of the decay 
in their trade. Addiſmn, 


PRE'SENT, prez'-zEnt. 2. ſ. [preſent, Fr. from 


2. 
To PRESE “Nr, pre-zEnt. v. 


Lat. preſenter, French: in all the ſenſes.) 
1. To place in the preſence of a ſuperiour. 


- I will ſend thy ſoul to heav'n, 


he muſt carry for a pre/ent to his lady. 


Make a preſent of their heart. 


* 


chan the former ages were. Weadward's Nat. Hiſt. 2. To exhibit to view or notice. 


the verb.] | 


1. A gift; a donative; ſomething ceremoti- 


ouſly given. 
Plain Clarence ! 
If heav'n will take the preſent at our hands, Shak 
His dog to-morrow, by his maſter's command 
Sali b. 
He ſent part of the rich ſpoil, with the admi- 
ral's enſign, as a preſent unto Solyman. Kolle. 
Say, heav'nly muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein 
Afford a preſent to the infant God? 5 
Haſt thou no verſe, no hymn, no ſolemn ſtrain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode ? Milla. 
They that are to love inclin'd, 
Sway 'd by chance, not choice or art, 
To the firſt that's fair or kind, 
| Waller, 
Some what is ſure deſign'd by fraud or force; 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe, Dryd. 
A letter or mandate exhibited per prejentes. 
Be it known to all men by theſe preſents. Shakeſps 
a. | preſents, lo 


On to the ſacred hill 


| They led him high applauded, and preſent 


Milton's Paradfe Lie 
He 


Before the ſeat ſupreme, 


8 
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6. 


PRE 


ite ktiows not what be fays; and vain is it, 4. This word is miſprinted for preſenſion. 


" That we frgſent us to him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
$ 3» ee? — now adviſe, | 
- Or Lear what to my mind firſt thoughts 8 


is mi ething out of other men's writings 
e cond — is preſenting him with the 
= +thoughts of other perſons perpetually. 
5 4. To give formally and ceremoniouſly. 
0 Folks in mudwall RT, 
: | din corn for rent, 

= Legen curkey or a hen | 
To thoſe might better ſpare them ten. : Prior. 
x. To put into the hands of another in cere- 


RY. | 
| or ſakes in romance aſſiſt their knight, 
| Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 


ſenſe of to give, has ſeveral ſtructures : we 
fay abſolutely, to preſent a man, to give 
ſomething to him. This is leſs in uſe. The 
common phraſes are, to preſent a gift to a 
man; or to preſent the man with a gift. 
Thou ſpendeſt thy time in waiting upon ſuch 
a great one, and thy eſtate in preſenting him; and, 
after all, haſt no other reward, but ſometimes to 


He now preſents, as ancient ladies do, 
That courted long, at length are forc'd to woo. 
| | | Dryden. 
Octavia preſented the poet, for his admirable 
elegy on her ſon Marcellus. Dryden. 
Should I pre/ext thee. with rare figur'd plate, 
O how thy riſing heart would throb and beat. 
| ; Dryden. 
7. To prefer to ecclefiaſtical benefices. 
That he put theſe biſhops in the places of the 
deceaſed by his own authority, is notoriouſly falſe; 
for the duke of Saxony always preſented. Atterbury. 
$. To offer openly. | | 
le was appointed admiral, and preſented battle 
to the French navy, which they refuſed. Hay. 
9. To introduce by ſomething exhibited to 
the view or notice. Not in uſe. 1 
Tell on, quoth ſhe, the woful tragedy, 
The which theſe reliques ſad preſent unto. Spenſer. 
10. To lay before a court of judicature, as 
an object of enquiry, 
The grand juries were practiſed effectually 
with to preſert the laid pamphlet, with all ag- 
gravating epithets., | Sevift. 
PRESENTA'NEOUS, Pprez-zen-tY-nyis. adj. 
_ [from preſentaneur, Lat.] Ready; quick; 
immediate. | 


Some plagues partake of ſuch malignity, that, 
| hours, | of | Harvey. 
PRESE'NTABLE, 'pre-zEnt'-Ebl. adj. [from 
preſent.) What may be preſented. 
Incumbents of churches preſentable cannot, by 
their ſole act, grant their incumbeacies to others; 
but may make leaſes of the profits thereof. Aylifge. 
PRESENT A'TION,  prez-z6n-tY-Shfin. 7. . 
F in, Fr, from preſent. . 
1. The act of preſentigng 


band of God. Hooker. 
2. The act of offering any one to an eccleſiaſ. 
Ks _ benefice, ©. +: 3.45 
made effectual proviſion for re f 
advowſons and preſentations to chur WE Hale 
| What, ſhall the curate controul me? have not 

- I the preſentatiin? © | Ga 
J 7 
Ik beſe preſentations of fighting on the ſtage, are 
K. 20 produce the eee d an deroick 


{eRorides's memory is ever ready to offer to 


-Watts. | 


6. To favour with gifts. To preſent, in the | 


be ſmiled upon, and always to be ſmiled at. South. | 


ke a Prefentaneous poiſon, they enecate in two | 


Prayers are ſometimes a preſentation of mere de- 
es, as a mean of procuring deſired effects at the 


p R E 


kind of natural meteorology, or innate preſentation 


from ſenſe, they cannot retain thar apprehenſion 
after death, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
PaESE/NTATIVE, pre-zen'-ti-tlv. adj. [from 
preſent.) Such as that preſentations may be 
made of it. = 
Mrs, Gulſton poſſeſſed of the impropriate par- 
ſonage of Bardwell, did procure from the king 
leave to annex the ſame to the vicarage, and to 
make it preſentative, and gave them both to St. 
John's College in Oxon, Spelman, 
PRESENTE'E, prez-zen-te'. n. ſ. [from pre- 
ſenté, Fr.] One preſented to a benefice. 


does not give inſtitution upon the fitneſs of a per- 
- ſon preſented to him, or at leaſt to give notice to 
the patron of the diſability of his pre/entee. Aylife, 
PRESENTER, pré-zéen“-tür. n. /. [from pre- 
ent.] One that preſents. 
The thing was acceptable, but not the pręſenter. 
5 Z' Eftrange. 
PRE SEN TIAL, pré-zén“-shél. adj. 
ſent.] Suppoſing actual preſence. 


local or freſential, becauſe I conſider God as om- 

nipreſent. Norris. 
PRESENTIA/LITY, pre-zEn-$hal-lit-y. 1. /. 

[from preſential.] State of being preſent. 


makes all futures actually preſent to him; and it 

is the preſentiality of the object, which founds the 

unerring certainty of his knowledge. South's Serm. 
To PRESE'NTIATE, PreE-zen'-shat. v. a. [from 
. preſent.) To make preſent. 


upon one theatre, all that ever it took notice of 
in times paſt: the power of fancy, in preſentiating 
any one thing that is paſt, being no leſs wonder- 
ful, than having that power, it ſhould alſo acquire 
the perfection to preſentiate them all. 


PRESENTI'FICK, prez-zen-tif'-fik, adj. [pre- 


in uſe. 


[from pre/entzfick.) In ſuch a manner as to 
make preſent. - | | 


everlaſting to everlaſting, is collectedly and pre- 
fſentifickly repreſented to God at once, as if all 
things and actions were, at this very inſtant, really 
preſent and exiſtent before him. | More. 


PRE'SENTLY, prez'-zeEnt-ly. adv. [from pre- 
ſent.] ER 
1. At preſent ; at this time; now. Obſolete, 
| The towns and forts you. preſently have, are 

ſtill left unto you to be kept either with or with- 
out garriſons, ſo as you alter not the laws of the 
country, 5 
We may preſume, that a rare thing it is not 
in the church of God, even for that very word 
which is read to be preſently their joy, and after- 
wards their ſtudy that hear it. Hooker. 
To ſpeak of it as requireth, would require very 

| long diſcourſe; all I will preſently ſay is this. Hooker, 


of all which it hath not. 
2. Immediately ; ſoon after. 
Tell him, that no hiſtory can match his poli- 
cies, and preſently the ſot ſhall meaſure himſelf by 
himſelf. TON . 
PRESE'NTMENT, pre-2zent'-ment, . /- [from 
1. The act of preſenting. 5 
When comes your book forth ? 


Raleigh. 


pon the heels of my preſentment.” Shakeſp. 


2. Any thing preſented or exhibited; repre- 


Youu 


Dryden. 


| ſentation. 


both of wind and weather, yet that proceeding 


Our laws make the ordinary a diſturber, if he | 
[from pre- 
By union, I do not underſtand that which is | 


This eternal, indiviſible act of his exiſtence 


The fancy may be ſo ſtrong, as to preſentiate | 


Grew.” 


ſens and facio, Lat.] Making preſent. Not 
PRESENTI FICKLY, préz-zén-tif-flk-Iy. adv. | 


The whole evolution of times and ages, from 


Sidney. 


Covetous ambition, thinking all too littlewhich | 
preſently it hath, ſuppoſeth itſelf to ſtand in need 


South..) 


PRE 


1 Thus I hurl 


Although in ſundry animals, we deny not a | 


My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illuſion, 
And give it falſe pre/extments, leſt the place 


of the jurors themſelves or ſome other of- 
ficer, as juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, ſur- 
veyors, and without any information, of 
an offence inquirable in the court to which 
it is preſented. Cowell, 

The grand juries were practiſed with, to pre- 


thets, and their preſentments publiſhed for ſeveral 
weeks in all the news-papers. - 
PRE'SENTNESS, prez'-zent-nis. n. . [from 
preſent.) Preſence of mind; quickneſs at 
emergencies. . | 3 
Goring had a much better underſtanding, a 
much keener courage, and preſentneſs of mind in 
danger. Clarendon. 
PRESERVA'TION, prez-zèr-và“-shün. 7. /. 
fram pre/erve.} The act of preſerving; 
care to preſerve; act of keeping from deſ- 
truction, decay, or any ill. 
Nature does require | 

Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I give my tendance to. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Ihe eyes of the Lord are upon them that love 
him, he is their mighty protection, a preſervation 
from ſtumbling, and a help from falling. Ecclus. 

Ev'ry ſenſeleſs thing, by nature's light, 

Doth preſervation ſeek, deſtruction ſhun. Davies. 


—_ 


_ ealineſs of hunger, thirſt, and other natural de- 
ſires, to determine their wills for the preſervation 
of themſelves, and the continuation of their 
ſpecies. | | Locle. 

PRESE'RVATIVE, Pre-zer'-va-tiv. 2. ſ. [pre- 
ſervatif,, Fr. from preſerve,] That which 


1 LSE 

ir we think that the church needeth not thoſe 
ancient preſervatives, which ages before us were 
glad to uſe, we deceive ourſelves. . Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of 
arſenick, as preſervatives againſt the plague; for 
venom from the ſpirits. 


% 


Bacon. 
Were there truth herein, it were the beſt pre- 
ſervative for princes, and perſons exalted unto ſuch 
fears. Brown. 
Bodies kept clean, which uſe preſervatives, are 
likely to eſcape infection. Harvey. 
The moſt effectual preſervative of our virtue, is 
to avoid the converſation of wicked men. Rogers, 
Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really 
made uſe of as a preſervative againſt enchantment. 
| Broome. 


ing the power of 8 


To PRE SE RVE, prè-zerw. v. a. [preſervs, 
low Lat. preſerver, Fr.] 


any evil; to keep. 


kc 


dom. | 
God ſent me to preſerve you a poſterity, and 
ſave your lives, Gen. xlv, 7. 
She ſhall lead me ſoberly in my doings, and 
preſerve me in her power. Wiſdom, ix. TT. 
He did too frequently gratify their unjuſtifia- 
ble deſigns, a guilt all men, who are obnoxious, 
are liable to, and can hardly preſerve. themſelves 
from. h C.!ularendun. 


* 


| its beſt to find the truth, 


And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment. Milton. 
3. In law, preſentment is a mere denunciation - 


ſent the ſaid pamphlet with all aggravating epi- 
Swift. 


Our allwiſe Maker has put into man the un- 


has the power of preſerving; ſomething - 
preventive ; ſomething that confers ſecu- 


that being poiſons themſelves, they draw the 


PRESERVATIVE, pre-zer'-vi-tiv. adj. Hav- 


1. To ſave; to defend from deſtruction or 


The Lord ſhall deliver me from every evil 
work, and preſerve me unto his heavenly king- 
5 „ 


We can preſerve unhurt our minds. Milton. 
To be indifferent, which of two opinions is 
true, is the right temper of the mind, that pre- 
ſerves it from being impoſed on, till it has done 
ö | ; Locke. 
Every 
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PRESSE RVER, pr 


1 


| 2. Governour ; prefect. 


P R E 


Every petty prince in Germany muſt be in- 
treated to preſerve the queen of Great Britain 
upon her throne. Swift. 

2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables with 


' ſugar and in other proper pickles: as, to 


preſerve plums, walnuts, and.cucumbers. 
PRESE'RVE, pre-zerv'. n. /. [from the verb.] 
Fruit preſerved whole in ſugar. © 
All this is cafily diſcerned in thoſe fruits which 
are brought in preſerves unto us. Brown. 


The fruit with the huſk, when tender and | 


young, makes a good preſerve, © Mortimer. 
5 (gt 99 n. ſ. [from pre- 
ſerve.] 
1. One who preſerves; one who keeps from 
ruin or miſchief. | 
Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's ſide. Shakeſp. 
Too be always thinking, perhaps, is the privi- 
lege of the infinite Author and preſerver of things, 
who never ſlumbers nor fleeps; but is not com- 
petent to any finite being. Locke, 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him, 
with the glorious title of deliverer of the com- 
mon- wealth; and one of his family another, that 
calls him its preſerver. Aadiſon. 


2. He who makes preſerves of fruit. 


To PRE SIDE, prè-sid. v. n. [from pręſideo, 
Lat. prefider, Fr.] To be ſet over; to have 
authority over. | 

Some o'er the publick magazines pre/ide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden. 
 _ Ofer the plans | 
Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires pre/ide. 
; " Thomſon. 


PRESIDENCY, prs'-sF-din-s3. n. ſ. [prefi- 


dence, Fr. from pręſident.] Superintendence. 
What account can be given of the growth of 
plants from mechanical principles, moved without 
the prefidency and guidance of ſome ſuperior agent? 


Ray on the Creation. 


PrE'SIDENT, près-sy-dènt. u. J. [prefidens, 


Lat. prefident, Pr.] 
1. Oue placed with authority over others; 
one at the head of others. 
As the pręſident of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there for a man. Shateſp. Antony and Cleop. 


The tutor fits in the chair as preſident or mode- | 
rator, to ſee that the rules of diſputation be ob- 


ſerved. Watts. 


How might thoſe captive Iſraelites, under the 


overſight and government of Aſſyrian preſidents, 


Y\ be able to leave the places they were to inhabit ? 


| 3. | A tutelary power. 


Brerewood on Languages. 


his laſt complaint th' indulgent ears did pierce 

. Of juſt Apollo, preſident of verſe. W. aller. 

PRE/SIDEXTSEHIT, pres“ sg-dént-ship. u. /. 

- {from pre/ident.} The office and place of 
preſident. 


When things came to trial of practice, their 


paſtors learning would be at all times of force to | 


' overperſuade ſimple men, who, knowing the time 
of their own pre/identſhip to be but ſhort, would 
always ſtand in fear of their miniflers perpetual 
authority. | _ Hooker. 


- Relating to a garriſon. 


9 PRESS, pres'. v. a. [prefer, Fr. premo, 


pre us Lat.] . 
2 ; to cruſh. 


I be grapes | preſſed into Pharaoh's cup. Geneſis. 


Good meaſure preſſed down, ſhaken together, 

And running over, ſhall men give into your boſom. 

We | 8 . Luke, vi. 38. 

From ſweet kernels pre d, 8 

© She tempers dulcet creams. Mili 

I 1 put pledgets of lint preſſed out on the excoria- 
tion. | | 

Their morning milk the peaſants prgſi at night, 

Their evening milk before the riſing light. Dryden. 


mer oo ; 


g 


M ilton . | 
Wifeman, 


2 


N 


. 


PES Dil, prs-sld-yël· adj. Ipreſdium, Lat.] 


| 


6. To affect ſtrongly. 


PRE 


After pre/ſing out of the coleſeed for oil in 
Lincolnſhire, Ta burn the cakes to heat their 


Ovens. Mortimer, 
2. To diſtreſs ; to cruſh with calamities. 
| Once or twice ſhe heav d the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it pref her heart, Sbaleſp. 
3. To conſtrain ; to compel ; to urge by ne- 
ceſſity. : 
The experience of his goodneſs in her own 
' deliverance, might cauſe her merciful diſpoſition 
to take ſo much the more delight in ſaving others, 
whom the like neceſſity ſhould preſs. Hooker. 
The poſts that rode upon mules and camels, 
went out, being haſtened and preſſed on 
king's commands, 7 Eber. 
I was pref? by his majeſty's commands, to aſſiſt 
at the treaty. Temple Miſcellanies. 
bs He gapes; and ſtraight ' 
Wich hunger pre, devours the pleaſing 
4. To impoſe by conſtraint. | 
He preſſed a letter upon me, within this hour, 
to deliver to you. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
5. To drive by violence. | 
Come with words as medical as true, 
Honeſt as either, to purge him of that humeur 
That preſſes him from ſleep. Shakeſp. 


bait, Dryd, 


and teſtified to the 
Acts, xviii. 5. 


Paul was preſſed in ſpirit, 
Jews that Jeſus was Chriſt. 


R Wickedneſs condemned by her own witneſs, | - 
and- preſſed with conſcience, forecaſteth grievous 


things. Wiſdom, xvii. II. 

7. To enforce; to inculcate with argument or 
importunitʒ. 

Be ſure to preſi upon him every motive. Addiſon. 

I am the more bold to preſs it upon you, be- 


cauſe theſe accompliſhments fit more handſomely 


on perſons of quality than any other. Felton. 
Thoſe who negotiated, took care to make de- 
mands impoſſible to be complied with; and there- 
fore might ſecurely pre/s every article, as if they 
were in earneſt. | | Sift, 
8. To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. | 

Chymiſts I might pres with arguments, drawn 

from ſome of the eminenteſt writers of their ſe. 

| EIS, Boyle. 

The cardinal being pr-/:4 in diſpute on this 

head, could think of no better an anſwer. Waterland. 
His eaſy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, 
And from that time he preft her with his paſſion. 

| | Smith. 
9. To compreſs; to hug, as in embracing. 

He preſid her matron lips 
With kiſſes pure. 5 
She took her ſon, and pręſi d 

Th' illuſtrivns infant to her fragrant breaſt. Dryden. 

+, Leucothoe ſhook, 

And freſs'd Palemon cloſer in her arms. 
10. To aq, upon with weight. 5 
Ihe place thou pre/:ft on thy mother earth, 

Is all thy empire now: now it contains thee, Dryd. 
11. To make earneſt. Pref or preſſed is here 

perhaps rather an adjective ; prefte, Fr. or 

from preè or 1 Fr. © 


Let them be preſſed, and ready to give ſuccours 


Milton. 


Pope. 


to their confederates, as it ever was with the 


Romans; for if the confederate had leagues deſen- 
ſive, the Romans would ever be the foremoſt. Bacon. 
_ Preſi for their country's honour and their king's, 
On their ſharp beaks they whet their pointed ſtings. 
; be | Dryden 
12. To force into military ſervice. This is 
properly impreſs. gy 
Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt into it. | Shakeſp. 
For every man that Bolingbroke hath pre 
+ To lift ſharp ſteel againſt our golden crown, 
Heav'n for his Richard hath in ſtore 
A glorious angel. | 
From London by the king I was preft forth. Shak. 
They are enforced of very neceſſity to pre/s the 


by the 


——_— 


"TR" 


ens 


: Sbaleſp. Richard II. 


| 


PRE. 


beſt and greateſt part of their men out 
countries, which is no ſmall charge, 
The endeavour to raiſe new 
cruit of the army by #re/jng, 
many places, Cle 
The peaceful peaſant to the wars is pref 228 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt“ 


of the Weg 


men for the = 


Dry, 

Fou were preſſed for the ſea-ſcryi Nen. 
off with much a- do. 1 * Ly 
4 


To PRESS, pres, v. u. 
1. To act with compulſive violence; 
to diftreſs, = „ 
If there be fair proofs on the one { 
at all on the other, and if the moſt 
culties be on that ſide on which there 
this 1s ſufficient to render one opin 
dible, and the other incredible. Tilly 
A great many uneaſineſles always ſolicitin the 
wall, it is natural, that the greateſt ang 3 
Preſſiug ſhould determine it to the next action. Lil, 
2. To go forward with violence to any objeg, 
| IJ make bold to preſs 
With ſo little preparation, | Shale 
I zre/s toward the mark for the prize. Philihi, 
The Turks gave a great ſhout, and preſſed in oh 
all ſides, to have entered the breach. &y, 
Ih! inſulting victor preſſes on the more, 
And treads the ſteps the vanquiſh'd trod before, 
Dryden, 


de, and none 
Freſſing diff. 
ar e no Procts, 
on very cre. 


being as natural for Hope to preſs forward to her 
proper objects, as for Fear to fly from chem. Adi, 
Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our 
journey, much leſs turn back or fit down in 
deſpair ; but preſs chearfully forward to the high 
mark of our calling. 
3. To make invaſion ; to encroach. 
© On ſuperior powers 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours, Pye, 
4. To crowd; to throng. 
For he had healed many, inſomuch that they 
preſſed upon him for to touch him. Mar, ili. 10. 
_ Thronging crowds pre/s on you as you paſs, 
And with their eager joy make triumph ſlow. Dry 
5. To come unſeaſonably or importunztely, 
Counſel ſhe may; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firſt of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranſact with others or alone, 
Beware to learn; nor preſs too near the throne. Dryd, 
6. To urge with vehemence and importunity, 


Fe preſſed upon them greatly; and they 
in 8 


Ropers, 


; Genejir 
The leſs blood he drew, the more he took of 
treaſure; and, as ſome conſirued it, he was tie 
more ſparing in the- one, that he might be the 
more preſſing in the other. 
So thick the ſhiv'ring army ſtands, 
And preſs for paſſage with extended hands. Drin. 


{ 7. To act upon or influence. 


When arguments preſs equally in matters ir- 
different, the ſafeſt method is to give up ourſcvs 
to neither. Addiſon. 

8. To preſs upon. To invade; to puſh againf. 
Patroclus preſſes upon Hector too boldy, and by 
obliging him to fight, diſcovers it was not 
true Achilles, Fafe. 
Pakss, pres'. u. ,. [preſſeir, Fr. from ti 
verb.] | {ly 
1, The inftrument by which any thing 3 
e or ſqueezed ; a wine preſs, 2 cider 
reis. 040 
5 The preſs is full, the ſats overflow. Joel, iii. 13s 
When one came to the pres fats to draw ot 
fifty veſſels out of the preſs, there were but tent. 
8 ; Hagai, ll, 16, 

The ſtomach and inteſtines are the 5rd, 
the lackeal veſſels the ſtrainers, to ſeparate ue 
pure emulſion from the fæces. a” 

They kept their cloaths, when they 27 4 
worn, conſtantly in a preſs, to give . : 


| win 
| 2+ The inſtrument by which books are pie 


found Oppoſition un 


She is always drawn in a poſture of walking, : 


turned 


Baca. 


e = it ER ORR n © 


PRE S_ K fe P RE 


ond edition; he will Neither the celeſtial matter of the vortices, nor] PRESTIGA'TION, pr6s-t#-gA-gbn, EA 


e 
Theſe letters are of the fe he cares not what | the air, nor water, are pre/itant in their proper | deceiving ;. a juggling ; a playing legerde- 


F int them out of doubt, for \ 

. when he would put us two places. . N More. 1 main. : Dick. 
- be puts into the Jr dt, Shakeſp. | P&E'SSMAN, pres'-min. x. /. [preſeand man.) | PxE'STIGES, pres-tidzh-ts. 1. %. [prefligie, 
; oY obligation to read not only claſſick authors, } 1, One who forces another into ſervice; one | Lat.] Illuſions; impoſtures; juggling tricks. 


but the more recent abortions of the pre, wherein 4 who forces away. Fr: 3 | Dif. 

he proved frequently concerned. Fell. One only path to all; by which the pre/mer Par'srTo, pris'-td. a. , [preflo, Ital. pref, 
While Miſt and Wilkins riſe in weekly might, came. a G Chapman. Lat.) Quick; at once. A word uſed by 

Make profes groan, lead ſenators to fight, Young. } 2, One who makes the impreſſion of print by | (cs that how legerdemain. 

Crowd; tumalt ; throng. FE the preſs : diſtiact from the compoſitor, Pede“ begone! "tis here again; 


1 paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring | who ranges the types. 


; a | There's ev'ry piece as big as ten, 8 ift. 
their virtues, went about to ſacrifice unto them, PaESSMONEV, pres-man-$, x. /. [preſs and ar tings prä an m- Ab-. adv. 5. 


rent their garments in token of horror, and as | money.] Money given to a ſoldier when he preſume.) Without examination. 


=Y ichted, ran crying through the preſs of the people, nt en or forced into the ſervice. | ; | 8 
85 + kk 9 N do ye theſe things ? Hooker, | N ers Peaſcod, take my pouch, tis all I own, | err PO ep * ages. ang 5h 
3 She held a great gold chain ylinked well, WE” 4 reſſmoney.—Can this . „ men! 7 
4 | To Mabel how Wh | n 01 mY : * .. 29] all that make for their ſubject, break forth at laſt 
Y 2 3 did 8 to loweſt hell | r 8 _ 1. /. 2 preſs.) into uſeleſs rhapſodies. Brown. 
* n 7 | 4 Dr ; . | | | 
zl And all that preſs did round about her ſwell, [ 4 The Aae er 1 | To PRESUME, pr#-zhd6'm. v. n. [preſumer, 
„ To catchen hold of that long WEL, , Nur. 3. Force acting againſt any thing; gravitation; Er. 45 eſum , Lat.! F ; | 
I Wo is it in the preſs that calls on me? 1 | 1. To ſuppoſe; to believe previoully without 
2 Cry, ak 1 e. — vr, | The inequality of the preſire of partsappeareth | 0 much dete d, much failing, haplefs Eve! 
ES „e . | . . . Tz . . , | , 2 
| 4 Ambitious Turnus in the refs 0p 3 3 eee pert Of SEE e urn 8 N 3 
1 And aggravating —_— 8 = cars. Jr ys. and; ME ts l 4 a Fagan ab ants N e ule o ove ” - 
£1 OT ESPrES BL Agra, Coos AATignt throw the wood ſo far as the lone. Bacon. © PORE 5 WEAKEN WOE SLYARS 1 Mp De 70), 
1 Darah and Aurengzebe are join'd in fight; | I: but actually find it is ſo. Government of the Tongue. 
4 The ee eh tee the out | Although the glaſſes were a little convex, yet To f too e 
T1 * preſi of people q ri NY he k dt ” this tranſparent ſpot was of a conſiderable breadth, | * 8 "att e; to affirm without immediate 
. Th 3 2 prog. 1a hip pow. which breadth ſcemed principally to proceed from Ah h ; h Ia . be 
Bi en eee þ an ** Wis Pode the yielding inwards of the parts of the glaſſes, | : oug! Fog ene Mt a * be 
Ly And ſcattersdeathsaroundfrom both her eyes. ope. by reaſon of their mutual fr 15 I 3 very * OR ons mentioned, yet are there many 
= #+ Violent tendency. 4 h q | The blood flows through the veſſels by the ex- wor © "7 mel. | Browne. 
= HO TOE 9 the er e outward parts, | <5 of the force of the heart above the incumbent | That h Pp yy 1 
= L 55 up 790% 8 nien py 83 4 4 preſſure, which in fat people is exceſſive. Arbutbnol. M n Sa wy 25 q lo. PP * ne ey y | 
en oe pe tone toute | "Fitence inled'; oppreion 1 
Which in their throng, and preſi to that laſt hold, | A wife father ingenuouſly confeſſed, that thoſe, on you, than any. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Ba Confound themſelves. ' Shakeſp. King Lear which perſuaded preſſure of conſciences, were com- To venture without poſitive leave 
= A kind of n fo 4 h hy monly intereſted therein. Bacon, | 37 Th f PQ 1 1 
= 5 or WOOGEN Cate or frame for clothes lis modeſty might be ſecured from preſſure by | „CCC WC FLA An. 
A eo Hayat kill hole.—Neith for the concealing of him to be the author, Fell. ee n een e en e enn FN 4 2876 
= cheſt "ak but he hath an 1 re. | 5+ Alfliction; grievance; diſtreſs. to the heav'nly viſion thus preſum d. Mittin. 
* ee 5 ſuch places Shakeſ} R pus prunes B76 grievous, 4 ini 5 
=_ A Gn te for x int ilit . peace would be very plealing. Xing Charles. | ** To form confident or arrogant opinions: 
I ws c HED | MIALATY The genuine price of lands in England would | with upan before the cauſe of confidence. 
= 9 F e ef5+ - 14: 4 be twenty years purchaſe, were it not for accidental | — The life of Ovid being already written in our 
ni aint | Preſſure under which it laborrs. Cbild on Trade. language, I will not preſume ſo far upon myſelf, to 
1 have miſus d the king's preſs 3 6 To this conſideration he retreats, in the mid of | think I can add any thing to Mr. Sandys his un- 
4 Abo +, NV 7275 : all his preſſures, with comfort; in this thought, | dertaking. 7 8 Dryden. 
4 erning the muſters and preſſes for ſufficient - notwithſtanding the ſad afflictions with which he This man preſumes upon his parts, that they will 


mariners to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, either the was overwhelmed, he mightily exults, Attcrbury. not fail him at time of need, and ſo thinks it ſu- 


care is very little, or the bribery very great. NRaleigl. © > tf ont bo Pars” rar 
e. Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in | perfluous labour to make any proviſion beforehan 


. 
= 
os 
= 
vu 
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5 * 
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© Sed own I iniſt 3 the midſt of his great troubles and preſſures : ac- - | C 68 © 5: os 
| 2 — 2 ro TO kites BY | 15 0 iy quaint thyſelfnow withGod, and beat peace. Atterb. 5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 
Nia n pris big © T — 5 1 6. Impreſſion; ſtamp; character made by In this we fail to perform the thing, which 
Bed ſo formed 28 to be 3 up in a caſe. impreſſion. | | | God. leeth meet, convenient, and good; in that 
pRk'sskR pres 6 E Fs P.1 0 E From my memory Pe, we preſume to ice What is meet and convenient, 
. He A | . os [ OR] ne | I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, better than God himſelf. | Hooker... 
2 4 ns 8 ” a4 Preis. All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, God, to remove his ways from human ſenſe, 
ber E uu give the profits to dyers and That youth and obſervation copy'd there. Shateſp. Plac'd heav'n from earth ſo far, that earthly ſight, 
5: 66. Shy Sulf. pkzsr, preèst'. adj. Ipreſt or pret, Fr.] II it preſume, might err in things too high, 


PxE'SSGANG, pres'-gang. 2. 1 8 [pr % and 98 Ready; not dilatory. This is ſaid to have And no advantage gain. Miltan s Paradiſe Loft... 


ny BP Acre nal about the ſtreets been the original ſenſe of the word preſt 6. It has on or upon ſometimes before the thing. 

Par ssIn GI v, pris'-s| 22 1 6 men; men, not forced into the ſervice, as | ſuppoſed.  - _ | 

: I Witt > f ng- y. adv. [from pre/- now we underſtand it, but men, for a cer- He, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to- 
a.! With force; cloſely. tain ſum received, pref} or ready to march build his hypotheſis on matter of fact, and not: 


The one contracts his words, ſpeaking preſſingly | | wh | | 
and ſhort; the other delights Jeng aL rg 27 | at command. | preſume on matter of fact, becauſe of his hypotheſis. 


8 "RP Each mind is preſt, and open every ear, 1 1 of Loc le. 

. 5 * * . 142 a "YT : uti | ; | , ; - | > kd iti Pe... 

ba sion, prösh--Un. u. . [from preſs J The To hear new tidings, though N no 8 7 wy uther / reſumes w | gif n "vx aa 
. LE 13 1 oy in e, eee;  Grittus deſired nothing more than to have con- 7. It has of ſometimes, but not properly. 
nag y u freſion, propagated | grmed the opinion of his authority in the minds Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes, 


without actual motion, it would not be able to | | h Parkang 3 
Agitate and heat the bodies which 23 3 a 1 of the vulgar people, by the pref and ready attend-- Already, he devours the promis'd prize. Dryden. 


ech it: if it confifted 5 , | 1 ance of the Vayuod.  Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. PkESU/MER, pre-zhò m- Ur. A. + [from pre- 
all an Rape: ovary 125, ppg to | 2. Neat; tight. In both ſenſes, the word is ſume.] One that preſuppoſes ;: an arrogant: 


d require an 


infinite f. e IE perſon. = 
dt nd adn re Fs 64-2 1 More wealth any where, to be breefe, Heavy with ſome high minds is an overweight: 
liſted in pr«/ion or motion, pronacated eiter cin More people, more handſome and preſt | of obligation; otherwily great delervers do bw 
1 8 e opagated either in an Where find ye? Tufſer's Huſtandry..| 1 F ? LY ee. 00 OW 
inſtant in tirne, it would bend into the ſhadow. intolerable preſumers. Wotton. 


5 ; AT ao, | PREST, prest'. x, .,. [preft, Fr.] A loan. pgrey! 5 © GS 
Pre 'sSITANT; pres-3F-tInt, 40 et | He required of th = rei of fix thouſand . 75 7 we is 18 
ing; heavy. A word not "uy. By | marks; but he could obtain but two, thouſand | Suppofition Dreviouly os, : 


Vos. II. Wa: pounds. : Au. 3D. 5 hes: 


#4 


PRE 


Thou haſt ſhewed us how unſafe it is to offend 
thee, upon reſumption; afterwards to pleaſe thee. 
| King Charles, 
Though men in general believed a future ſtate, 
yet they had but confuſed preſumptions of the nature 


and condition of it. oh hs Rogers. 
. 2. Confidence grounded on any thing preſup- 


ſed: with . | | 
* ee this aid, was the principal 
motive for the undertaking. | Clarendon, 
Thoſe at home held their immoderate engroſſ- 
ments of power by no other tenure, than their own 
preſumption upon the neceſſity of affairs. Sroift. 
3. An argument ſtrong, but not demonſtrative; 
a ſtrong probability. | | 
The error and unſufficience of their arguments 
doth make it, on the contrary fide againſt them, 
a ſtrong preſumption, that God hath not moved 
their hearts to think ſuch things, as he hath not 
enabled them to prove., Hooker.” 
4. Arrogance ; confidence blind and adven- 
turous ; preſumptuouſneſs. | 
Let my preſumption not provoke thy wrath; 
For I am ſorry, that with reverence 8 
I did not entertain thee as thou art. Sbaleſp. 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining. Daniel. 
I had the preſumption to dedicate to you a very 
unfiniſhed piece. ; Dryden. 


- 


5. Unreaſonable confidence of divine favour. | 


The awe of his majeſty will keep us from pre- 
ſumption, and the promiſes of his mercy from 
deſpair. Eg —_ Rogers. 

'PrESU/MPTIVE, pré-zümp'-tiv. adj. [pre- 
 ſomptive, Fr. from preſume.) 
. Taken by previous ſuppoſition. _ 
_ We commonly take ſhape and' colour for ſo pre- 
ſumpti ve ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that, in a good 
picture, we readily ſay this is a hon, and that a 
roſe. * Le 
2. Suppoſed : as, the preſumptive heir op- 
poſed to the Heir apparent. 
3. Confident ; arrogant; preſumptuous, 
There being two opinions repugnant to each 
other, it may not be preſumptive or ſceptical to 
doubt of both. Brown. 
PrESV/MPTUOUS, pre-zump'-tfi-bs. adj. [ pre- | 
1 ſumptueux, preſomptueux, Fr.] | 
1. Arrogant ; confident ; inſolent. 
| Preſumptuous prieſt, this place commands my 
patience. | 1 
"A V — 9 I follow him not ; 
With any token of preſumptuous ſuit ; ; 
Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him. Sat. 
The boldneſs of advocates prevails with judges ; 


whereas they ſhould imitate God, who repreſſeth |. 


- (the preſumptuous, and giveth grace to the modeſt, 
| | J 
Their minds ſomewhat rais d * 

By falſe preſumptuons hope. | Milton. 

It being not the part of a preſumptuons, but of 

a truly humble man to. do what he is bidden, and 

.to pleaſe thoſe wham he is bound in duty to obey. 

| | Kettlewell, 

Some will not venture to look beyond received 

nations of the age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a 

"thought, as to be wiſer than their neighbours. Locke, 
a. Irreverent with reſpe& to holy things. 

The ſins whereinto he falleth, are not preſumę- 

teur; but are ordinarily of weakneſs and infir- 

mity. „ | 3 Perkins. 

Thus I preſumptuous and the viſion bright, 

As witha ſmilemorebrighten'd, thus 

The powers incens d 
- Puniſh'd his preſurmptuous pride, 
That for hisdaring enterprize ſhe 
N Canſt thou love 


80 : Prefumptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of 


i 


* 


Prxesv/meTvoUSLY,pre-zhm 


pt6-us-ly 
[fr om preſumptuous.} . 8 | 


.adv, 


I 


So 


Lecke, 


Shateſp. 


— 


coply'© Mile, ty to the original Latin, for ſomething 
dy'd. Drjdea. | 


Jove? | 
Pope. | 


PR E 
2. Irreverently. | | 

Do you, who ſtudy nature's works, decide, 
Whilſt I the dark myſterious cauſe admire ; 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefurptuouſly 

* + - Y Enquire. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

3. With vain and groundleſs confidence in 
divine favour. | ; ; 

1 entreat your prayers, that God will keep me 
from all premature perſuaſion of my being in 
Chriſt, and not ſuffer me to go on preſumptuouſly 
or deſperately in any courſe. Hammond. 

PrESU'MPTUOUSNE SS, pre-zamp'-td-as-nls. | 
n. ſ. [from preſumptuous.] Quality of being 
preſumptuous ; confidence; irreverence. | 

PRESUPPO'SAL, pre-stip-p0”-zel. n. ſ. [pre 
and /uppoſal.} Suppoſal previouſly formed. 

All things neceſſary to be known that we may 
be ſaved, but known with preſuppoſal of know- 
ledge concerning certain principles, whereof it re- 
ceiveth us already perſuaded. Hooker, 

To PRESUPPO'SE, pre-sup-p06'z. v. a. (pre- 


as previous ; to imply as antecedent. 

In as much as righteous life preſuppoſeth life, in 
as much as to live virtuouſly it is impoſſible except 
we live; the firſt impediment, which we endea- 

vour to remove, is penury and want of things 
without which we cannot live. Hooker. 

All kinds of knowledge have their certain 


things learned in other ſciences, and known be- 
forehand, | a | Hooker, 
PRESUPPOST'TION, pre'-shp-p0-zish''-an. 1. /. 
l preſuppaſition, Fr. pre and /uppoſition.] 
Suppoſition previouſly formed. | 


ſurmiſe.] Surmiſe previouſly formed. 
It was your preſurmiſe,. 


That, in the dole of blows, your ſon might drop. 


PRETE'/NCE, pre-teEng/. n. J. [pretenſus, Lat.] 
1. A falſe argument grounded upon fictitious 
poſtulates. 

This pretence againſt religion will not only be 
baffled, but we ſhall gain a new argument to per- 
ſuade men over. , Tilletſon: 

2. The act of ſhowing or alleging what is not 
real ; ſhew ; appearance. 
With flying ſpeed and ſeeming great pretence 
Came running in a meſſenger. 
So ſtrong his appetite was to thoſe executions 
he had been accuſtomed to in Ireland, without 
any kind of commiſſion or pretence of authority, 
92 5 RE Clarendon, 
Let not Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryd. 
I' ſhould have dreſſed the whole with greater 
care; but I had little time, which I am ſure you 
know to be more than pretence. _ Wale. 
3. Aſſumption ; claim to notice. 5 
| Deſpiſe not theſe few enſuing pages; for never 
was any thing of this pretence more ingenuouſly 


imparted, | _ .. Evelyn. 
4. Claim true or falſe. — 
Spirits on our juſt pretences armd 
Fell with us. „ͤ ͤ n.. 
O worthy not of liberty alone, 
Too mean pretence, but honour. Milton. 


Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right 
of ſolely inheriting property or power. Locke. 
5+ Shakeſpeare uſes this word with more affini- 


F 


threatened, or held out to terrify. 


which I have rather blamed as my own jealous 
curioſity, than as a very pretence, and- purpoſe of 
unkindneſs. - 2 Shakeſp. | 
In the great hand of God I ſtand, and thence © 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treas'nous malice, 
He bath writ this to feel my affection for your 


— 


1. Arrogantly; confidently. 


o PRETE ND, pre- tend“. v. 


ſuppoſer, Fr. pre and ſuppoſe.] To ſuppoſe 


bounds ; each of them preſuppoſeth many neceſlary | 


| 


PrRESURMI'SE, pre-sur- ml z. 1. /. [pre and 


Shakeſp. \ 


Spenſer, 


I have conceived a moſt faint neglect of late, 


'* Shateſp. Macbeth. | 


— 


* 


honour, and to no other preteace of danger. . 


PRP 


Lat. pretendre, F p ot "Etende, 
t. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. This; 
mere latinity, and not uſed; perba doo 
ſhould be protends. v6 It 
Lucagus, to laſh his horſes, bengs 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretend. 1 
2. To fimulate ; to make falſe appearance 
repreſentations; to allege falſely. - 
23 This let him know, 
Leſt wilfully tranſgreſſing he pretend 
Surpriſal. : 
What reaſon then can any man pretend 
religion, when it is ſo apparently for the 
not only of human ſociety, but of every 
lar perſon? _ 
3. To ſhow hypocritically. a 
Ti their intereſt to guard themſelves ſum 
thoſe riotous effects of pretended zeal, nor is ü 
their duty. | Decay of Pit 
4. To hold out as a deluſive appearance; 10 
exhibit as a cover of ſomething hidden 
This is rather Latin. | 
| Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; leſt that too heav'nly form, pretend 
To helliſh falſchood, ſnare them. Mili, 
5. To claim. In this ſenſe we rather #y, 
retend to. 
Chiefs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they 


Mills. 
agaluſt 
heneft, 
Particy. 


Tilt it, 


pretend. Dryden, 
Are they not rich? what more can they j;.. 
tend ? Pite, 


To PRETE ND, Ppre-tend', v. 2, 
1. To put in a claim truly or falſely, It is 
ſeldom uſed without ſhade of cenſure. 
What peace can be, where both to one pretend 
But they more diligent, and we more ſtrong. Dryl. 
In - thoſe countries that pretend to freedom, 
princes are ſubject to thoſe laws which their pec- 
ple have choſen, Sy. 
2. To preſume on ability to do any thing; 
to profeſs preſumptuouſly. 

Of the ground of redneſs in this ſea are we not 
fully ſatisfied ? for there is another red ſea whoſe 
name we pretend not to make out from theſe prit- 
ciples. Brown. 

PRET EN DER, pre-tend'-ur. 2. /. [from pre. 
tend.) One who lays claim to any thing. 

The prize was diſputed only till you were feen; 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims, 

. 2 | Dryden, 

Whatever victories the ſeveral pretender: to the 
empire obtained over one another, they are re. 
corded on coins without the leaſt reflection. Adiiſa. 

The numerous pretender to places would never 
have been kept in order, if expectation had been 
cnt off. -: © : t Swift, 

To juſt contempt ye vain preteuders fall, 

The people's fable and the ſcorn of all. Pe. 
Pretender to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow 
fond of this ſort of learning. Mall. 
PRETE/NDINGLY, pre-tend'-Ing-1y.adv. (from 
pretending.] Arrogantly ; preſumptuoully- 

1 have a particular reaſon to look a little pre 

tendingly at preſent. _ Collier on Pride. 
PRETE/NSION, pré-tén“-shün. 7. J. [pretenfo - 

Lat. preteniion, Fr.] | 
1. Claim true or falſe. 

But if to unjuſt things thou d 
Ere they begin, let thy pretenſions end. Daun. 

Men indulge thoſe opinions and practices, that 

_ favour their pretenſionn. L Efr age. 
The commons demand that the conſulſhip ſhould 


lie in common to the pretenſions of any _ if 
e + <A 91. 


oft pretend, | | 


ſenſe. 


- 


2. Fictitious appearance. A Latin pbraſe af 
This was but an in 
out by the Spaniards. 

+ He fo much abhorred 


"he had prejudice.to all concealments 


2 


ent ion and prit: on giren 
EO Bacon. 


ißce and. cunning) 21 
and 5 


Pas TIA, 


Fo PrRETERMITT, pre- tér- mlt“. v. 4. [preter- 


PRE 


; &-thr.. 1. , Lpræter, Lat.] A 
beagle ich, prefixed to words of Latin | 


original, fignifies Side. 

PaB/TERIMPERFECT), 
adj. In grammar, 
perfectly palt 

PRE TERIT, 
preteritus, Lat.] Paſt 


PRETERI' TION, pre-ter-r{sh'-an, n. ſ. [prete- | 


rition, Fr. from preterit.] The act of going 
paſt ; the ſtate of eg 3 8 ä 
Pre TERITNESS, prét - tèr- t- nis. 7. /. {from 
preterit.] State of being paſt ; not preſence ; 
futurity. | 
| W's „ a preteritneſs ſtill backwards 
in infinitum, that never was preſent, as we can 
an endleſs futurity, that never will be preſent ; 
ſo that though one is potentially infinite, yet ne- 


vertheleſs the other is poſitively finite : and this | 


reaſoning doth not at all affect the eternal exiſtence 
of the adorable divinity, in whoſe invariable na- 
ture there is no paſt nor future. Bentley's Sermons. 
PRETERLA'PSED, pre-ter-lapst'. adj. [preter- 
lapſus, Lat.] Paſt and gone, 
We look with a ſuperſtitious reverence upon the 
accounts of preterlapſed ages.  Glanville's Scepfis. 
Never was there ſo much of either, in any pre- 
|  terlapfed age, as in this. 
PRETERLE' GAL, pre-ter-1&-gal. adj. [ preter 
and legal.] Not agreeable to law. 
I expected ſome evil cuſtoms preterlægal, and 
abuſes perſonal, had been to be removed. 
| King Charles. 
PRETERMI'SSION, pre-ter-mish'-Un- 2. /. 


pretermiſſion, Fr. pretermiſſio, Lat.] The | 


act of omitting. 
: mitto, Lat.] To paſs by. 


The fees, that are termly given to theſe depu- | 


ties, for recompenſe of their pains, I do purpoſely 
Pretermit; becauſe they be not certain. Bacon. 
PRE'TERNATURALyzpre'-tEr-nat”-tshur-el. 
adj. [preter and natural.) Different from 
what is natural; irregular. _ | 
We will enquire into the cauſe of this vile and 
preternatural temper of mind, that ſhould make a 
man pleaſe him'elf with that, which can no ways 
reach thoſe faculties, which nature has made the 
proper ſeat of pleaſure. South's Sermons. 
That form, which the earth is under at preſent 
is preternatural, like a ſtatue made and broken 
again, - | 5 Durnet, 
PRE'TERNAT URALLY, pre&-ter-nat”-tshar-el- 
ly. adv. [from preternatural.] In a manner 
different from the common order of nature. 
Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, 
will make itſelf room, and break and blow up all 
that which reſiſteth it. Bacon, 


PaETERNATURALNESS, pre-tir-nit'-tshar- 


[from preternatural.] Manner | 


El-nis. u. 1 
different from the order of nature. 


PRE'TERPERFECT, pre-tEr-per”-fikt. adj. | 


[preteritum perfetum, Lat.] A grammati- 
cal term applied to the tenſe which denotes | 
time abſolutely paſt. _ | | 
The fame natural averſion to loquacity has of 
late made a conſiderable alteration in our language, | 
by cloſing. in one ſyllable the termination of our 
* Preterper fect tenſe, as drown' d, walk'd, for drowned, 
walked, 0,08 | Addifon's Spectutor. 
PRE/TERPLUPERFECT, prs-tir-pld“ pb. kik. 
adj. ( Ppræteritum pluſquam perfeftum, Lat.] 
The grammatical epithet for the tenſe de- 


noting time relatively paſt, or paſt before 
ſome other paſt time 


PRETE'XT, pre-tek'st. 1. , {[pretextus, Lat. 
pretexte, Fr.] Pretence 3. falſe appearance ; 
falſe allegation. . 

We My pretext to ſtrike at him admits 


pre”-thr-Im-pdr'-flkt. | 
denotes the tenſe not | 


rit'-t6r-it. adj. [preterit, Fr. | 


1 
Walter. the ſtar- chamber had the cenſorian power for of- 


good confti udlion, hs Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


"x 
. 


PRE 
He made-pretext, that I ſhould onely go 


Chapman, 

Under this pretext, the means he ſought | 
To ruin ſuch whoſe might did much exceed 
His pow'r to wrong. Daniel's Civil War. 


As chymiſts gold from braſs by fire would draw, | 
Pretexts are into treaſon forg*d by law. Denhazn. | 


I ſhall not ſay with how much, or how little 
pretext of reaſon they managed thoſe diſputes. 
| | Decay of Piety, 
They ſuck the blood of thoſe they depend upon, 
under a pretext of ſervice and kindneſs, L Eſtrange. 
PRE TOR, pre-tor. 2. /. [prætor, Lat. pre- 
teur, Fr.] The Roman judge. It is now 
ſometimes taken for a mayor. 
Good Cinna, take this paper; 
And look you lay it in the pretor's chair. Shateſp. 
Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pr:tor made, 
Is come from Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. | 
An advocate, pleading the cauſe of his client 
before one of the pretors, could only produce | 
ſingle witneſs, in a point where the law required 
two. | | | Sßbpectator. | 
PRETO'RIAN, pre-to-ryen. adj, [pretorianus, 
Lat. pretorien, Fr.] Judicial; exerciſed by 
the pretor. | 
FThe chancery had the pretorian power for equity; 


% 


+ fences. - Bacon. 


PrE/tTILY, prit“ th -I. ad v. [from pretty.] |. 


Neatly; elegantly ; pleaſingly without dig- 
nity or elevation. | 
How prettily the young ſwain ſeems to waſh 
The hand was fair before. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
One faith prettily; in the quenching of the 
flame of a peſtilent ague, nature is like people that 
cgme to quench the fire of a houſe ; ſo buſy, as one 
letteth another. | Bacon, 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride 
to behave themſelves prettily, after the faſhion of 
others. | | Locke. 
PRE'TTINESS, prit'-ty-nls. . /. [from pretty. 
Beauty without dignity; neat elegance 
without elevation. | | 
There is goodlineſs in the bodies of animals, as 
in the ox, greyhound and ſtag; or majeſty and 
ſtatelineſs, as in the lion, horſe, eagle and cock; 
grave awfulneſs, as in maſtiffs; or elegancy and 
prettineſs, as in leſſer dogs and moſt fort of birds; 
all which are ſeveral modes of beauty. More. 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to defecate 
and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or detain 
our paſſions. | | Boyle. 


PRE'TTY, prit/-ty. adj. [prez finery, Sax. 
pretto, Ital. prat, pratiigh, Dut.] _ 
1. Neat ; elegant ; pleaſing without ſurpriſe 


„ 


or elevation. | ' 
Of theſe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. 
; Raleigh. 


They found themſelves involved in a train of 
miſtakes, by taking up ſome pretty hypotheſis in 
philoſophy.” | 
2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. - 
The pretty gentleman is the moſt complaiſant 
- creature in the world, and is always of my mind. 
; Spectator. 
3. It is uſed in a kind of dimunitive contempt 
in poetry, and in converſation : as, @ pretty 
A pretty taſk ; and ſo I told the fool, 
Who needs muſt undertake to pleaſe by rule. Dryd. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's chariot. Addi/. 
4. Not very ſmall. 


pretty company, did go to diſcover thoſe mn. 
EH Azbot. 
Cut off the ſtalks of cucumbers, immediately 


And helpe convey his freight; but thought not ſo. | 


Watts. |. 


This is a very vulgar ufe. | 
A knight of Wales, with ſhipping and ſome | 


after their bearing, cloſe by the earth, and then 


F 


caſt a pretty quantity of earth upon the plant, and 
they will bear next year before the ordinary time. 
33 | | Baton, 
I would have a mount of ſome pretty height, 
leaving the wall of the encloſure breaſt high. Bacon. 
Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, 
and ſuffered it for a pretty while to contitiue red 


hot. Boyl-. 
A. weazle a pretty way off ſtood leering at him. 
L' Efirange. 


PRETTY, prit'-ty. adv. In ſome degree. 
This word is uſed before adverbs or ad- 
jectives to intend their ſignification: it is 
leſs than very. a | 

The world Lain to be pretty well ſtocked with 
people, and human induftry drained thoſe unha- 
bitable places. Py. Burnet. 

I ſhall not enquire how far this lofty method 
may advance the reputation of learning ; but I am 
Pretty ſure tis no great addition to theirs who uſe 
it. LCallier. 

A little voyage round the lake took up five 
days, though the wind was pretty fair for us all 
the while. Addiſon, 

I have a fondneſs for a project, and a pretty tole- 
rable genius that way myſelf. Addiſon's Guardian. 

Theſe colours were faint and dilure, unleſs the 
light was trajected obliquely ; for by that means 
they became pretty vivid. Newton. 

This writer every where inſinuates, and, in one 
place, pretty plainly profeſſes himſelf a ſincere 
chriſtian. 3 2 Atterbury. 

The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, 
and every piece worth pretty near the value of the 


copper. Serif. 
The firſt attempts of this kind were pretty mo- 
deſt. 5 : baker, 


To PREVAIL, prè-và“l. v. x. I prevaloir, Fr. 
prevalere, Lat. : | 
1. To be in force; to have effect 
power; to have influence. _ ; 
This cuſtom makes the ſhort-ſighted bigots, 
and the warier ſcepticks, as far as it prevails., Locle. 


2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority : 
with on or upon, ſometimes over or againſt. 
They that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail d as much oz him as you. Shak. 
Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidit the 
unjuſt hatred and jealouſneſs of too many, which 
thou haſt ſuffered to prevail upon me. King Charles. 
I. told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed, 
On his bad errand, | Milton... 
The millenium prevailed long againſt the truth 
upon the ſtrength of authority. Decay of Piety.* 
While Marlbro's cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain's ſea-chiefs by Anna's high command, 
Reſiſtleſs o'er the Thuſcan billows ride. Blackmgres 


: to have 


Ihhus ſong could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell, . | 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious! _ 
Though fate had faſt bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 


Vet muſick and love were victorious, ; Pope- 
This kingdom could never prevail againſt the 
united power of England, Seit. 


3. To gain influence; to operate eſfectually. 
I do not pretend that theſe arguments are de- 
monſtrations of which the nature of this thing is 
not capable: but they are ſuch ſtrong probabili- 
ties, as ought to pre vail with all thoſe who are 
not able to produce greater probabilities to the 
_ contrary. 6s Ie be, y . 

4. To perfnade or induce, It has euith, upon, 
or on before the perſon perſuaded, t 
With mindsobduratenothing prevaileth ; as well 
they that preach, as they that read unto ſuch, ſhall 
ſtill have cauſe to complain with the prophets of 
old, who will give credit unto our teaching ? Hooler. 
He was prevailed with to reſtrain the earl of | 
Briſtol upon his firſt arrival. Clareadon. 


1 


PRE 
perſuaſively has ſo prevail d, that 1 


The 


Have alſo taſted. Aillon. 

T bey are more in danger to go out of the way, 
bo are marchivg under the conduct of a guide, 
that it is an hundred to one will miſtead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ſtep, and is like- 
her to be prevaiked on to enquire after the right 
Way. 7 Locke. 


There are four ſorts of arguments that men, in | 


their reaſonings with others, make uſe of to pre- 
vail on . 4 Locke. 
| e gods pray 
He would he dondust of the day, 
Nor let the world be loft in endlefs night; 
Prevail'd upon at laſt, again he took 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook. 
ü Addiſon. 


Upon affurances of revolt, the queen was pre- 


vailed with to ſend her forces upon that expedi- 
tion. 55 Sift. 
Prevail upon ſome judicious friend to be your 
conſtant hearer, and allow him the utmoſt free- 
dom. ET re. 
PREvA'1LING, pre-vil-ing.. adj. [from pre- 
wail.) Predominant; having moſt influ- | 
ence; having great power; prevalent ; ef- 
flicacious. WEE A 55 
Probabilities, which croſs men's appetites and 
prevailing paſſions, run the ſame fate: let never ſo 
much probability hang on one ſide of a covetous 
man's reaſoning, and money on the other, it is 
eaſy to foreſee which will outweigh. Locke. 
Save the friendlefs infants from oppreſſion ; 
Saints ſhall aſſiſt thee with prevailing prayers, 
And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rowe. 


PREVAULMENTS, prEgii-ment. 1. . {from 
prevail.) Prevalence. | | 
| | | Meſſengers 
Of ftrong prevailment in unharden'd youth. Shak. 
PRE'VALENCE, prev/-va-lens. } 
PRxE“VALEN cx, prèv-Vvd-len-sF. F /- 
prevalence, Fr. prevalentia, low Lat.] 
Superiority ; mfluence ; predominance ; ef- 
ficacy ; force ; validity. 
The duke better knew, what kind of arguments 
' * were of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 
Others finding that, in former times, many 
churchmen were employed in the civil government, 
imputed their wanting of theſe ornaments their 
predeceſſors wore, to the power and prevalency of 
the lawyers. ed Clarendon. | 
Animals, whoſe forelegs ſupply the uſe of arms, 
Hold, if not an equality in both, a revalency oft 


times in the other. | Brown, | 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reaſon's force with beauty's join'd ? 
Could I their prevalence deny, 
1 muſt at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 


Leaſt of all does this precept imply, that we 
ſhould comply with any thing that the prevalence 
of corrupt faſhion has made reputable. Rogers. 

PRrE/VALENT, prev'-va-lEnt. adj. [prevalens, 
Lat.] | 
x. Victorious; gaining ſuperiority ; predo- 
minant. 5 | 
Brennus told the Roman ambaſſadors, that 
pre valent arms were as good as any title, and that 
valiant men might account to be their own as much 
as they could get. EKialeigb. 
On the foughten field, 
Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milt. 

The conduct of 2 peculiar provideuce made 

the inſtruments of that great deſign #revalext and 

_ viRtorious, and all thoſe mountains of oppoſition 

to become plains, Fo * - South, 
2. Powerful; efficacious. n 9 
Eve! eaſily may faith admit, that all 


But, that ſrom us.ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 
80 prevalent, as to concern the mind 


Of God high bleſt; or to incline his will; 


© — * 2 


"Swift. | 


PRE 


Hard to belief may ſeem. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3» Pr edommant. A of Fr . 
I dis was the moſt received revalent opi- 
nion, hen 1 firſt brought my collection up to 
London. Woodward. 


Pas vALENTLY, priv'-vi-lint-lf. adv. [from 
prevalent.) Powerfully ; forcibly. _ 

The ev'ning+ſtar ſo falls into the main, 
To rife at morn more prevalently bright. Prior. 


To PREVA'RICATE, pre-vir-r5-Kit. v. n. 
[ prevaricor, Lat. ariquer, Fr.] To 
cavil; to quibble ; to ſhuffte. 5 

Laws are either diſannulled or quite prevaricated 
through change and alteration of times, yet they 
are good in themſelves. Spenſer. 

He prevaricates with his own underſtanding, 
and cannot ſeriouſly confider the ſtrength, and 
diſcern the evidence of argumentations againſt his 
deſires. South. 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I defire 
he will never truſt him more; for I would think 
better of himſelf, than that he would wilfully pre- 
varicate. 3 


PRE VARICA “ Tiox, pre-var-ry-ki'-Shan. 1. /. 
lerævaricatio, Lat. prevarication, Fr. from 
prevaricate.) Shuffle; cavil. 

Several Romans, taken priſoners by Hannibal, 
were releaſed. upon obliging themſelves by an oath 
to return again to his camp: among theſe was one, 
who, thinking to elude the oath, went the ſame day 
back to the camp, on pretence of having forgot 
ſomething ; but this prevarication was ſo ſhocking 
to the Roman ſenate, that they ordered him to be 
delivered up to Hannibal. Addiſon. 


prevaricate.] A caviller ; a ſhuffler. 
To PREVE'NE, Pre-VE'n- v. a. [prevento, Lat.] 


To hinder. | 
| If thy indulgent care 

Had not preven'd, among unbody d ſhades 

I now had wander'd, | Philips. 
PREVE'NIENT, pre-vC-nyent. adj. [preve- 

niens, Lat.] Preceding; going before; 

preventive. ? | 

| From the mercy-ſeat above | 

Prevenient grace deſcending, had remov'd 

The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 

Regenerate grow inſtead. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 


To PREVE'NT, pre-vent”. v. a. {prevenio, 
Lat. prevenir, Fr.] | 
1. To go before as a guide; to go before, 
making the way eaſy. 
Are we to forſake any true opinion, or to ſhun 
any requiſite action, only becauſe we have in the 
practice thereof been prevented by idolaters? Hooker. 


Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with 
thy moſt gracious favour. Common Prayer. 
Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and fol- 
low us. Common Prayer. 
2. To go before; to be before. | | 
Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that | 
might be occupied in thy words. P/alm cxix. 4. 
The ſame officer told us, he came to conduct us, 
and that he had prevented the heur, becauſe we 
might have the whole day before us for our buſi- 
ne | Bacon. 
Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat: 
Flies have their tables ſpread, ere they appear; 
Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 
Others do ſleep. Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 
3. To anticipate. | | 
Soon thou ſhalt find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy command; 


. Could'ſt thou ſome great proportion'd miſchief 
The good which we enjoy, from heav'n deſcends ; } of 10 Propo . 


5 frame, | | 
| They'dprovethefatherfromwhaſcloinsthey came. 


Stilling fleet. | 


PRRVARICA“T TOR, pre-var-ry-ki-thr. n. /. 
[prawaricator, Lat. prevaricateur, Fr. from 


14. To preoccupy; to preengage; 


| 


þ 


. 


Prevent him with the bleſſings of goodneſs. Eſal. 


e. | 
4 


P R E 


to zt. 


tempt firſt. | 
Thou haſt prevented us with overtures 
even when we were thine enemies. 
5. To hinder ; to gbrviate ; to obſt 
is now almoſt the only ſenſe. 
| 4 find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prev, 
The time of life. 864% __ll 0 
This your ſincereſt care could not prevent 2 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs Mil 
Too great, confidence in ſucceſs is the likelies 
. to prevent it; becauſe it hinders us from mak 
the beſt uſe of the advantages whic . 


of loye 
King Clerks, 


rut, This 


h We enjoy, 


Altterb 
To ParEve'sx T, pre-vent-. D. . To ae 
before the time. A latiniſm. 8 
Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 


been ſteeped ſheep's dung, will prevent and come 
carly. Bacon s Natural Hifary, 
PREVE NTER, pre-vent'-br, 1. J. (from pr: 
_ went. | 
I. One that goes before. 
The archduke was the aſſailant, and the Pres 
venter, and had the fruic of his diligence and ce. 
rity. Bacon, 


2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an ob- 


ſtructer. | 

PREYE'NT1ON, Ppre-vEn'-ghiin. u. /. {preven- 
tion, Fr. from preventum, Lat.] 

1, The act of going before. 

The greater the diſtance, the greater the pre- 
vention; as in thunder, where the lightning pre- 
cedeth the crack a good ſpace. 

2. Preoccupation; anticipation. 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 

Succeſs or lofs, | 
God's preventions, cultivating. our nature, and 

fitting us with capacities of his high donatives. 


Bacon. 


Ty | Hammond. 
3. Hindrance; obſtruction. | 
| Half way he met 
His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens'd, - Millor. 
No odds appear'd 
In might or ſwift prevention. Milton. 


Prevention of fin is one of the greateſt mercics 
God can vouchſafe. - h ; South, 

4. Prejudice ; prepoſſeſſion. A French ex- 
preſſion. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular guſto or any prevention of mind, 
and that whatſoever judgment they make, it may 
be purely their own. Dryden. 

PaR VE NTIONAL, pre-ven'-shin-el. adj.[from 
prevention.) Tending to prevention. Dic. 

PREVE'NTIVE, pre-vent'-Ilv, adj. {from pre- 
vent. : | 's 

1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon juſt fears are true de- 
fenſives, as well as upon actual invaſions. . Baan. 

2. Preſervative ; hingering ill. It has of be- 
fore the thing prevented. 

Phyſick is curative or preventive of diſeaſes; 
preventive is that which, by purging noxious hu- 

mours, preventeth ſickneſs. Vun. 

Procuring a due degree of ſweat and perſpira- 

tion, is the beſt preventive of the gout. Arbuthnit. 

PxEvVE'NTIVE, pre-vent'-Iv. 2. J. [from pre- 
went.) A preſervative; that which pre- 
vents; an antidote previouſly taken. 


| PREVE'NTIVELY, pre-vent*-[v-If. adv. [from 


preventive.) In ſuch a manner as tends to 
prevention. 


Such as fearing to concede a monſtroſity, or 


mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively con- 
ceive the creation of thirteen ribs, _ Brown. 
PRE/VIOUS, pre-vyas. adj. Lergvius, Lat.] 
Antecedent; going before; prior. 
By this previous intimation we may gather fone 


* 3 Burnt. 
hopes, tlizt the wer is not deſperate. mae 


Shakeſp, | 


2. 


I Ps 


2. To plunder; to rob: with oz. | 


Faris, pri -plizm. n. /. 


PRI. 
Sound from the mountain, hams ut the ftorm, | 


Rolls o'er the mutterin ear | 
Parr vioUSLY, Pre be . ad v. 7 * pre- 
dious.] Beforchand ; antecedent y. 223 
Dartiag their ſtings, they previoufly declare 
Deſign'd revenge, and fierce intent of war. Prior. 
It cannot be reconciled with perfect ſincerity, 


as previaufly fuppoſing ſome neglect of _— = 
formation v4 


Par'viousNEss, pre-vyg-ols. n. /. [from | 
revious.) Antecedence. | 
PREY, Pr £ N. . [preday Lat.] n 3 6 
1. Something to be devoured ; ſomething to 
be ſeized ; food gotten by violence; ravine 3 
wealth gotten by violence; plunder. - 
A garriſon ſupported itſelf, by the prey it took 
from the neighbourhood of Ayleſbury. Clarendon. : 
The whole included race his purpos d prey. Milt. 
She ſees herſelf the monſter's prey, 
And feels her heart and entrails torn away. Dryden. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ſkies, 
' While virtue leads the noble way; 
Too like a vulture, Boilcau flies, | 
Where ſordid int'reſt ſhews the prey. Prior. 
Who ſtung by glory, rave, and bound away; 
The world their field, and human-kind 1 prey. 
oung * 


2. Ravage ; depredation. 
Hog in floth, fox in ſtealth, lion 1n prey. Shabeſp. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on 
other animals. | 
There are men of prey, as well as beaſts and 
birds of prey, that live upon, and delight in blood. | 
| 855 L" Eftrange. 
Jo PREY, pe: v. @. [prædor, Lat.] 
1. To feed 
object. | - 
| * A lioneſs | 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the ſleeping man ſhould ſtir : for ti 
== The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt 1 
Io prey on nothing that doth ſeem as dead. Shak. - 
= - Put your torches out; 
The wolves have prey'd, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt. © Shahkeſp. 
Jove venom firſt infus'd in ſerpents fell, 
" Taught wolves to prey, and ſtormy ſeas to ſwell. | 
Their impious folly dar'd to prey f 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 
They pray continually unto their faint the com- 
monwealth, or rather not pray to her, but prey 
on her: for they ride up and down on her, and 
= make her their boots. Sybaleſp. 
3. To corrode; to waſte : with on. 4 
„ Language is too faint to ſhow 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life; 
1 He pines, he ſickens, he deſpairs, he dies. Add/:n. 
| PrE'YER, pre'-ur. 1. . [from prey.] Robber ; 
devourer ; plunderer. £ | 
3 [ pr 12 ! MUS. 
| 1 Priapiſme, Fr.] A e 
n. | 


Luſt cauſeth a flagrancyin the eyes and priapiſm . 
| Bacon. 
45 in his 
5 Floyer. 
Price, pri's. 1. .. [prix, Fr, prætium, Lat.] 
1. Equivalent paid for any _—_ 
T will buy ic of thee at a price; neither will 1 
offer burut offerings unto the Lord my God, of 
that which coſt me nothing. 2 Samuel, xxi v. 5 
From that which hath its price in compoſition, 
if you fake away any thing, or any part do fail, all 
ö diſgrace, ' e 3 Bat n. 
if fortune has a niggard been to thee, 55 
Devote thyſelf to thrift, not luxury; 5 
| ps wiſely make that kind of food thy choice 
2 which neceſſity confines thy price, g . 


1 The perſon every night has a priapiſm 


” OX. 


by violence: with on before the 


Wich elſe no worldly good ſhould draw 


: 


FX. 


4, Value 3 eſtimation ; ſuppoſed excellence. 


PEI. 


We ſtand in ſome jealouſy, leſt by thus overvalu- 
And turn as eager as prict'd wine. 
9. To mark a tune, 


ing their ſermons; they make the price and eftima- 
tion of ſcripture, otherwiſe notified, to fall. Zooter. 
Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſ- | 
much as we have loft thoſe preparations of honey 
which the ancients had, when it was more in 
ice. ä | Bacon, 
3. Rate at which any thing is ſold. 
Suppolſing the quantity of wheat, in reſpect to 
its vent, be the ſame, that makes the change in 
the price of wheat. IH Locke. 
4. Reward; thing purchaſed by merit. 
Sometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed ; 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? 
That, vice may merit; tis the price of toil ; | 
The knave deſerves it, when he tills the foil. Pope. 
To PRICE, pri's. v. a. To pay for. 
Some ſhall pay the price of others guilt; 
And he the man that made ſans foy to fall, 
Shall with his own blood price that he hath ſpilt. 


| ; | Spenſer, 
To PRICK, prik'. v. a. [pnician, Sax. 
1. To pierce with a ſmall puncture, 

| Leave her to heav'n, 

And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. Sbalep. Hamlet. 

There ſhall be no more a priching brier unto. 
the houſe of Iſrael, nor any grieving thorn, 


nn 


*, 


Exzehtiel, xxvin. 24. 


If ſhe priced her finger, Jack-laid the pin in 


the way. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
2. To form or erect with an acuminated 
point. | Fe 
The poets make fame a monſter; they ſay, 


look how many feathers ſhe hath, ſo many eyes 
| the hath underneath, ſo many tongues, ſo many 
voices, ſhe pricls up ſo many cars. Bacon. 
A hunted panther caſts about 
Her glaring eyes, and prices her liſt'ning ears to 


ut. ; 1 Dryden. 
| lis rough creſt he rears, _ 
And prick up his predeſtinating ears. Dryden. 


The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears. ! Dryden's Virgil. 
A greyhound hath priced ears, but thoſe of a 
hound hang down ; for that the former hunts with 
his ears, the latter only with his noſe. Grew. 
The tuneful noiſe the ſprightly courſer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears. 
| Gay. 
Keep cloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes prick ; 4 
*Tis nothing, nothing ; if they bite and kick. Pope. 
3. To fix by the point. 

Il cauſed the edges of two knives to be ground 
truly ſtrait, and pricling their points into a board, 
ſo that their edges might look towards one an- 
other, and meeting near their points, contain a rec- 

tilinear angle, I faſtened their handles together 
with pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 

4. To hang on a point. 2 
The cooks lice it into little gobbets, prick it on 
a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandy, 
5. To nominate by a puncture or mark. 
"Thoſe many then ſhall die, their names are 
| prickt.  Shakefp. 
Some who are pricled for ſheriffs, and are fit, 
fet out of the bill. Bacon. 
6. To ſpur; to goad; to impel; to incite. 
When I call to mind your gracious favours, 
My duty prick; me on to utter that, 


Well, tis no matter, honour pricts me on; 

But how if honour pricks me off, when | 
I Sbabeſp, Henry IV. 
His high courage prict*d him forth to wed. Pope. 
7. To pain; to pierce with remorſe. _ 

When they heard this, they were pricled in their 
hearts, and aid, Men and brethren, what ſhall we 
do? | 5 


ö 


from me. 


Slaleſp. 


5 Adis, ii. 37. 


1 


4. A point; a fixed place. 


| PRI: 


They their late attacks decline, 
Hudibras. 


To PRICK, prlk“. v. n. [prijken, Dut.] 
1. To dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow. | 
2. To come upon the ſpur. This ſeems to 
be the ſenſe in Spenſer. | | 
After that varlet's flight, it was not long, 
Ere on the plain faſt pricting Guyon ſpied 
One in bright arms embattled full ſtrong. Spenſer. 
They had not ridden far, when n ene fee 
One pricting towards them with _ cat. Spenſ, 
The Scottiſh horſemen began to hover much 
upon the Engliſh army, and to come pricling about 
them, ſometimes within Jength of their ſtaves. 


In this king Arthur's reign, 
A luſty knight was pricking oer the plain. Dryden. 


Pick, prik”. 2. /. [ppicca, Sax.] 


which a puncture is made. 
| The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their num'd and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary. 
Sbaleſp. 
It is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks.. 
Ac, ix. 5, 
it the Engliſh would not in peace govern them 
by the law, nor could in war root them out by the 
ſword, muſt they not be fricks in their eyes, and 
thorns in their ſides? VV 
If God would have had men live like wild beaſts, 
he would have armed them with horns, tuſks, ta- 
lons, or pricks, Be Bramball. 
2, A thorn in the mind; a teaſing and tor- 
menting thought; remorſe of conſcience. 
My conſcience firſt receiv*d a tenderneſs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
By th' biſhop of Bayon. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim, 
For long ſhooting, their ſhaft was a cloth yard, 
their pricks twenty-four ſcore ; for ſtrength, they 
would pierce any ordinary armour. Core vu. 


Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to riſe, and her adorned head © Gro 
To prick of higheſt praiſe forth to advance. Spen/. 

Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an eyening at the noon-tide prick, Shah. 
5. A punqure. | 


death, only two ſmall inſenſible pricks were found 
in her arm. | ; . Brown. 
6. The print of a hare in the ground. 
PRI“ KER, prik'-kur. n. /: [from prick.] 
1. A ſharp- pointed inſtrument. 
Pricler is vulgarly called an awl; yet, for join- 
ers uſe, it hath moſt commonly a ſquare blade. 
| ys Moon Mechanical Exerciſes, 
2. A light horſeman. Not in uſe. _ 
| They had horſemen, pricters as they are termed, 
fitter to make excurſions and to chace, than to 
ſuſtain any ſtrong charge. | Hayward. 
PICK ET, prik-kit. 2. . [from prick.) A 
buck in e ee, ou TETERT 


. | Js. 2.23 Shaksp. 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn, the 1c- 
cond year a pricket. | © 2 
Pr1CKLE, prik I. 1. /, [from prick.} Small 
ſharp point, like that of a brier. 
The prickles of trees are a kind of excreſcence; 
the plants that have priciles, are black and white, 
thoſe have it in the bough; the plants that have 
frichles in the leaf, are hally and juniper; nettles 
alſo have a ſmall venomous prichle. Bacon. 
An herb 2 in the water, called lincoſlis, 


8. To make acic. 


j 


F 


is full of frick«; this piltteth forth another mali 
- „ A oh * 


Hayward. 
Before each van | 
Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 


I. A ſharp flender inſtrument; any thing by 


No aſps were diſcovered in the place of her 


Pre call'd the deer, the princefs.kill'd, a prialet. 
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PRI 


herb out of the * imputed to a gathered 


between the prickles. Bacon. 
- A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his 
fall, the prictles ran into his feet. L'Eftrange, 
The man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 

The prichles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 
The flower's divine, where'er it grows, 
Neglect the priz#es, and aſſume the roſe. Watts. 

PRT ckIIxE S8, prik'-ly-nls, n. ſ. (from prickly.) 
Fullneſs of ſharp points. 

Pr1'CKLOUSE, prik'-lous. 3. /, [prick and 
Jouſe.) A word of contempt for a taylor. 
A low word. 

A taylor and his wife quarrelling; ; the woman 
incontempt called her huſband pricHouſe.L' Eflrange. 


| PaYr'cx80NG, prlk-sông. u. /. [prick and ſong. ] 


Song ſet to muſick. 
He fights as you ſing prictſongs, keeps time, 
diſtance, and proportion, Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
ParcKLY, prik . adj. {from prick.) Full 
of ſharp points. 
Artichoaks will be leſs prickly and more tender, | 
if the {ſeeds have their 8 grated off upon a ſtone. 


Bacon. 

1 no more 
SBhall ſee you browzing, on the mountain's brow, 
The priclly ſnrubs. Dryden. 


How did the humble 8 I deteſt 
His priclly beard, and hairy breaſt! Swifts Miſc. 


PrRI'CKMADAM, eee en u. ſ. A Rees 


of houſeleek. 


P&i'CKPUNCH, prlk⸗ e 1 
Prickpunch is a piece of tempered ſteel, with a 
round point at one end, to prick a round mark 
in cold iron, Moxon. 
PR1'C& WOOD, PAs: -whd. u. . [euonymus.] A 
tree. Ainſworth, 


PriDe, pitd; 2. 7 — or pnyd, Sax.] 


1. Inordinate and unreaſonable ſelf-eſteem. 


I can ſee his pride 
Peep through each part of him, Shai. Henry VI. 
Priridt hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew itſelf, but p ide; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance,and are the proud man's fees. Shak. 
They undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, | 
To daſh their pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. Milton. 
Vain aims, inordinate deſires, 


N Blown up with high conceits engend'ring ride. 


Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares; 
That hardly we elcap'd the pride of France. Shak, 
Wantonneſs and pride 


- Raiſe out of friendſhip, hoſtile deeds in Peace. Milt. | 
3. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 


4. Generous elation of heart. 
The-honeſt pride of conſcious virtue. 
3. Elevation; dignity. 
A A falcon, tow! ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawkt at and kill'd, Sal. 


6. Ornat ſhow ; decoration. _ | 
\ trees, yclad with ſummer's pride, 


45 broad, that heaven' s light did hide. 
2 f my CT ; 
| Spenſer. 
: : Smalleſt 18 exact, 


5 4 Ade re deck'd of ſummer's | pride. Milton. : 


Be his this ſword, 


"Whole ME: ſheath, inwrought with curious pride, | 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. 2 | 


7. Splendour; oſtentation. 
In this array the war of either ſide, e 
Through Athens pafs d with military . Dryd. 


3. The ſtate of a female beaſt ans the | A 


3 male. 14 
It is impoſſible ) you ſhould ſee thi, . 
* they as ſalt as wolves i in PR. 


\ 


| 


a a Milton. 
| 2. Inſolence; rude treatment of others; in- 
folent exultation. | 
That witch 


1 


Benth. | 


PRI 


To Pr1DE, pri'd. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make proud; to rate himſelf high. It is 
only uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 

He could have made the moſt deformed beggar 
as rich, as thoſe who moſt pride themſelves in 
their wealth. ö Government of the T ongue. 

This little impudent hardwareman turns into 
ridicule the direſul apprehenſions of the whole 
kingdom, priding himſelf as the cauſe of them. 

Swift's Miſcellanies. 


privet i | 
Lop popler and fallow, elme, maple and Ss, 
Wel faved from cattle, till ſummer to lie. Tuſſer. 


Pr1EF, pref, for proof. Spenſer. 


Paix, prr. 1. ſ. I ſuppoſe an old name of 


Parts, pri-ur. u. J [from pry.] One who 
enquires too narrowly... 
PRIEST, pre'st. u. . ſpneorr, Sax. preſtre, 
Fr.] 
1. One who officiates in ſacred offices. 
I'll to the vicar, 
Bring you the maid, you ſhall not lack a prief. Shak. 

The high prie/ ſhall not uncover his head. Lev. 

Our practice of ſinging differs from the prac- 
tice of David, the prie/ts, and Levitcs. Peacham. 

: Theſe pray'rs I thy prieft before thee bring. Milt. 
2. One of the ſecond order in the hierarchy, 
above a deacon, below a biſhop. 

There were no þriefts and anti-pricfis in oppo- 
ſition to one another, and therefore there could 
be no ſchiſm. | 

No neighbours, but a few poor ſimple clowns, 
Honeſt and true, with a well-meaning pri. Rowe. 

Curanius is a holy pri; full of the ſpirit of 
the goſpel, watching, Jabouring, and praying for 

a poor country village. Law 


PRIE'STCRAFT, pre'st-krift. 2. /. Lprięſ and 
craft.) Religious frauds ; management of 
wicked prieſts to gain power. 


Puzzle has half a dozen common-place 1 
though the debate be about Doway, his diſcourſe 


runs upon bigotry and peg bs Spectator. 
From Prigicraft happily ſet free, 
Lo! ev "ry finiſh'd fon returns to thee. Pope. 


PR1E'STESS, pre'st-tes. n. J. [from prięſt.] A 
woman who officiated in heathen rites. 
Then too, our mighty ſire, thou ſtood'ſt diſarm'd, 
When thy rapt ſoul the lovely prizfie/s charm'd, 
That Rome's high founder bore. Addiſon. 
Theſe two, being the ſons of a lady who was 
priefteſs to Juno, drew their mother's chariot to 
the temple, _ 
She as priefleſs knows the rites 
Wherein the god of earth delights. Swift's Mi el. 
Th' inferior pricfieſs at her altar's ſide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of pride. Pope. 


Jeroboam is reproved, becauſe he took the 
prieſthood from the tribe of Levi. Whitgiſte. 
The prieſibood hath in all nations, and all reli- 
gions, been held highly venerable. Aitterbury. 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome de- 
gree like that of the prieſtbeod, and calls upon 
them to bleſs their children with their prayers 
and facrifices to God, Lew. 
2. The order of men ſet apart for holy offices. 
He e that 1 have fallen foul on rie- 
hood. Dryden. 
3. The ſecond order of the hierarchy. See 
nsr 
 PRIB/STLINE 88, pre'st-13- nis. 7. FA [from 
prieftly. 1 The e or manner of a 


Priel 


| PRIE'STLY, prd t- ly. adj. IR prief.] Be- 


| coming a prieft ; facerdotal ; belonging. to 
a prieſt. | 

In the Jewiſh church, none ar was blind or 
7 lame was capable of the priefily office. South's Serm. 
How can inceſt ſuit with holineſs 


„ 
eh | | 


Or prieſtiy orders with a princely ſtate ? Dryden. 


Leſley. 


 Spefater, | 


Pr1E'sTHOOD, pré'st-hüd. 1. / [from prieft-] | 
| x. The office and character of a prieſt. 


| 


P R I 


; PRIE'STRIDDEN, pre'st-ridn. adj. 


ridden.) Managed or governed if 42. tf and 


Such a cant of high-church and prieſtz. 
and being prieſtridden. * kaun 
To PRIEVE, pre'v, for prove. wif, 


PR id, prig.. u. /. [A cant word derte er, 
haps from prick: as, he prick; up, 5 
pert ; or from prickeared, an epith Sy l 

| reproach beſtowed upon the preſbyter of 
teachers.] A pert, conceited, ſaucy, pr 
matical little fellow. prag. 

The little man concluded, with calling » 
fieur Meſnager an inſignificant pris. te; 

There have I ſeen ſome active pris, t, 
To ſhew his parts, beſtride a twig. Steift's M ie 


| PRI r, pril'. 2. J. [rhombus.] A birt or turbo. 


Ain ſau 
Paix, prim', adj. [by contraction a 


mitive.] Formal; preciſe ; affectedly nice 
A ball of new-dropt horſe's dung, ; 
Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the Pippin, plump and prim, 
See, brother, how we apples ſwim. Swift, Mica 

To PRIM, prin”. v. a. [from the adjectie 
To deck up preciſely; to form to an . 
feed nicety. 

PRI MAC V, Pr. '-mi-$y. n. /. . primacy, 
Fr. ” ora Lat.] The chief eccleſiaſtiad 
Raton: 

When he had now the primacy in his om 
hand, he thought he ſhould be to blame if he gi 
not apply remedies. Claret, 

Pri/MAGE, pri-mag. 2. /. The freight ct 
a ſhip. Ainſavorth, 

Pr1'MAL, pri'-mel. adj. [primus, Lat.) Fir, 
A word not in uſe, but very commodioug 
for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the Soft ſtate, 
That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were. Sal. 
Oh! my offence is rank, it ſmells to heay'n, 
It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upon't. Shalgh. 

Pr1/MARILY, pri-mer-Il-y. adv. (from fri 
mary.] Originally; in the firſt intention; 
in the firſt place, 

In fevers, where the heart primarily ſuffereth, xt 
apply medicines unto the wriſts. Brown's Vlg. E. 

Theſe conſiderations ſo exactly ſuiting the pane 
ble of the, wedding ſupper to this ſpiritual banqua 
of the goſpel, if it does not pr imarily, and in is 
firſt deſign, intend it; yet certainly it may, with 
greater advantage of reſemblance, be applied i 
it, than to any other duty. 

PRIMARIx ESS, pri- mér--nls. 1. /. {fron 
primary. ] The ſtate of being firſt in act o 
intention. 

That which is peculiar, muſt be taken from the 
A and ſecondarineſs of the N 
Mu. 


PRIMARY,” EY: adj. wy 


Lat.] 
1. Firſt in intention. 
The figurative notation of this word, and nt 
the primary or literal, belongs to this place. 


Hamman, 
2, Original; firſt, 

Before that beginning, there was neither pri 
mary matter to be informed, nor form to inform, 
nor any being but the eternal. Raleigh 

The church of Chriſt, in its primary infiti 
tion, was made to be of a diffuſive nature, ! 
ſpread and extend itſelf. Tua. 

When the ruins both 2. imary and ſecondary 
were ſettled, the waters of the abyſs began © 
ſettle too. Burks, 

'Theſe I call original or primary qualities of fd, 
which' produce ſimple ideas in us, viz. fold) 
| extenſion, figure, and motion. a Lal 

. Firſt in dignity; chief; principal. ,. 
As the 3 planets revolve about ＋ 
ſo the ſecondary ones are moved about chem 
the ſame ſcquilateral proportion of their Ta, 


No | ods motions to their orþs, 


PRIMATH 
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South's Sermmss 


tt 4 


5 | That cropt the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 


PRI 


| | PRUMATE, 8 1. {primat, Fr. 4 7 


lefiaſtick, 
ma, Lat.] The chief ECC 

from the prudent pen of our 
Dn Rmpirir eminent as well for pro- 
I | Holyaay.. : 
Wen wer 
1 bliſhed, he hops of Diner dury ond York 
| had then no preheminence one over the other; 
= che former being primate over the ſouthern, as 
4 the latter was over the northern parts. Aylife. 
; The late and preſent primate, and the lord arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, have * memorials of their 


bounty. Swift. 


Y 'IMATESHIP pri -mEt-shlp. n. f. [from 
3 1 be dignity or nee of a 9 


5 1. rimus, Lat. 
El | 5 e part ＋ the day; 3 The dawn ; the 
morning. 


His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
Whea cauſe requir d, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung at evening and at Prime. Spenſ. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown ſt the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere 

= While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. Milton. 
Xn nning ; the early days. | 
Hl = NE nay, arts — * Gore found out 
in the very prime of the world, H ober. 

Nature here wanton d as in her prime. Milton. 

3. The beſt part | 
Give no more to ev'ry gueſt, 
Than he's able to digeſt ; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. : Swift. 
I. The ſpring. of life; the height of health, 

7 ſtrength, or beauty. 

Make haſte, ſweet love, whilſt it 1s prime, 

For none can call again the paſſed time. Spenſer. 

Will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me, 


And made her widow to a woful bed? Shatgp. 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happineſs and prime can happy call. Shateſp. 
Likelieſt ſhe ſeem'd to Ceres i in her prime. Milton. 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
of youth, her lord expir'd before his 21 8 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like Phœbus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir d to rhyme, 


= Unleſs, like Venus, in her , Swift. | 
= 5. Spring. ous 
L Hope waits upon the flow'ry f rime, 
And ſummer, though it be leſs gay, | 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay. Waller. 


The poet and his theme in ſpite of time, 
For ever young enjoys an endleſs prime. Granville. 
3 Nought treads ſo ſilent as the foot of time: 
== Hence we miſtake our autumn for our prime. Taung. 
6. The height of perfection. 

B The plants which now appear in the moſt 
different ſeaſons, would have been all in prime, 
and flouriſhing together at the ſame time. Moodæb. 


7. The firſt canonical hour. Ainfevorth. 
8. The firſt part; the r ee as, the 
3 prime of the moon. 
ax, prim. adj. ſprimus, Lat.] 
= 7. Early; blooming, 

3 His ſtarry helm unbuckl'd, ſhew'd him 
In manhood where youth ended. 


W 2. Principal; firſt rate. 
Divers of prime quality, in ſeveralcountics, were, 
for n to pay the ſame, committed to priſon. 


Clarendon. 
Nor can I think, that God will ſo deſtroy 


| Vs his prime creatures dignify'd ſo high, Milton.” 
g fon. 
Humility and reſignation are our prime virtues. 
5 5 * 


ime 


bag ilten, 


| 3+ Firſt; original. 
| We ſmother'd Tat 
Ihe moſt * ed ſweet work of nature, 


£4 


the prime creation &er the ſram' d. Shak. 


PRI MER, priim-mar. z 


PRIME'RO, pri-m@-r6, 


|PRIME'vaL, prim-C'-vel. 
PrIME/vous, prim- &-vU8. 


PRI 


his people, will not prove that prieſthood belonged 
to Adam's heir, or the Prime fathers. Locle. 
4. Excellent. It may, in this looſe ſenſe, per- 

haps admit, though ſcarcely with propriety, 

a ſuperlative. 8 

Wee are contented with 

Catharine our queen, before the primeſt ereature 

That's paragon d i' th' world. Shakeſp. 
To PRIME, prim. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To put in the firſt powder; to Hes pow- | 


bs in the pan of a gun. 

A piſto] of about a foot in length, we primed 

with well dried gunpowder. Boyle. 

Prime all your firelocks, 1185 well the ſtake. 
Gay. 
His friendſhip was dh tim'd, 

He ſhot before your foes were prim d. Swift. 
2. [Primer, Fr. to begin.] To lay the oa 


on a canvals to be painted. 
PRI'MELY, pri'm-ly. adv. {from prime. 


1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt place; | 


in the firſt intention. 

Words ſignify not immediately and primely 
things themſelves, but the conceptions of the 
mind about them. South, 

2. Excellently ; ſupremely well. 
PR1'MENESS, pri m+nls. 2 /. Lfrom prime.] 
r. The ſtate of being firſt, 
2. Excellence. 
PRI'MER, prim'-br. adj. Thelen: Tat.] 
Firſt; original. Not in uſe. 
As when the frimer church her councils pleas'd 


to call, 
Great Britain's biſhops there were not the leaſt 
of all. Drayton. 


I. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. 

Another prayer to her is not only in the 
manual, but in the primer or office of the bleſſed 
Virgin. Stilling fleet. 

2+ [Pri marius, Lat. ] A ſmall prayer book in 
which children are taught to read, ſo named 


from the Romiſh book of devotions ; ; an 


elementary book. 


The Lord's prayer, the creed and ten command- 


ments he ſhould learn by heart, not by reading 
them himſelf in his primer, but by ſomebody's 
repeating them before he can read. - Lecke. 


n. . [Span.] A 
game at cards, | | ; 


I left him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk. Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 
| adj. [primevus, 
Lat.] Original; 
ſuch as was at firſt, . 
Immortal dove, 
Thou with almighty energy didſt move 
On the wild waves, incumbent didſt diſplay 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blaclm. 
All the parts of this great fabrick change: 
| Quit their old ſtations and primeval frame, 
Aud loſe their ASE, their eſſence, and their name. 
Prior. 


PrIMYTIAL, prim-Ish“-El. adj. [primitius, pri- 


mitiæ, Lat.] Being of the firſt production. 

Ainſavorth. 

PRT MITIVE, prim'- thy. adj. [ Limite. Fr. 
primitivus, Lat. ] 


| 1. Ancient; original; eſtabliſned from the 


beginning. 

The ſcripture is of ſovereign authority, and 
for itſelf worthy of all acceptation. The latter, 
namely the voice and teſtimony of the primitive 


church, is a miniſterial, and ſubordinate rule and' 


guide, to preſerve and direct us, in the right 
underſtanding of the ſcriptures. White. 


Their ſuperſtition pretends, they cannot do. 
God greater ſervice, than utterly to deſtroy the 
Peg apoſtolical government of the church by 

iſhops. | 


King Charles, 


Moſes being choſen by God to be the tuler of) 


A low ſenſe. | Par mNESS, prim-nis. 2. / [from prim.] 


Affected niceneſs or formality. 
| PRIMOGE'/NTAL, pri-m6-dzhe'-nyel. adj. | pri- | 


— 


— 


1 
David reflects ſometimes upon the preſent form 
of the world, and ſometimes _ the — 
form of it. Burnet. 
The do&rine of purgatory, by which they 
mean an eſtate of temporary puniſhments after 
this life, was not known in the primitive church, 
nor can be proved from ſcripture. Tillatſon. 
2. Formal; affectedly ſolemn; imitating the 
ſuppoſed gravity of old times. = 
3. Original; primary ; not derivative: 1 05 


in grammar, à primitive verb. 
Our primitive great ſire, to meet 


| His godlike gueſt, walks forth, Milton. 
Par BETTY TONY prim' Es: adv. [from 
primitive. 25 
1. Originally ; : at firſt. / 


joined, were afterward omitted, the occaſion 
ceaſing. Brown. 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively. | 
3. According to the original rule; ; according 
to ancient practice. 

The pureſt and moſt arimitively reformed church 
in the world was laid in the duſt. South, 
primitive] State of being original ; anti- 

tiquity 3 conformity to antiquity. 


migenius, Lat. it ſhould therefore have been 
written primigenial.] Firſtborn ; original; 
primary z conſtituent ; elemental. 

The primogenial light at firſt was diffuſed over 
the face of the unfaſhioned chaos. Glan ville. 
It is not eaſy to diſcern, among many differing 

ſubſtances obtained from the ſame matter, what 
Primogenial and GAPS bodies convened together 
compoſe it. Boyle. 

The firſt or ee earth, which roſe out of 

the chaos, was not like the preſent earth. Burne:, 
Pz1MoGe/NITURE,pri-mo-dzhen'-it-tshar. u.. 
[ primogeniture, Fr. from primo genitus, Lat.) 
Seniority; elderſhip; ſtate of being firſtborn. 
| Becauſe the ſcripture affordeth the priority of 
order unto Sem, we cannot from hence infer his 
Primageniture. | 

'The firſt 3 e has, by his, ſeniority and 

primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. - 


PrImo/ RDIAL, prt-m4'r-dzhdl. .adj. 3 
| dial, Fr. 57 imo dium, Lat,], Original; 
iſting from the beginning. 
Salts may be either tranſmuted or „ 
produced, and fo may not be- Fee dial _ im- 
mutable beings. Boyle. 
PRIMORDIAL, pri-mi#r-dzh4l. 1. /. is che 
adjedtive.] Origin; firſt principle. 
More. 


cal, but ſpermatical and vital. 


| Paimo' RDIAN, pri-ma' r-dy- An. 1. Je. A ſpecies: 


of plum. 


| Pr1mo'RDIATE, pri-ma' redahbts adj. . 


nviordium, Lat.] Original; exiſting from the 
firſt. 

Not every thing chymiſts will call ſalt, folphur. 
or ſpirit, that needs alyays be a primordiate and 
ingenerable body, * © Bayle,. 

1 MROSE,prim' rz. 2 Sc [primula 3 
i flower that appears early in the Fear: 
| Pale primreſes, 
That te unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phœbus in his ſtrength. Sul. Winter's T. . 

There followeth, for the latter part of January, 

Primreſes, anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. Primroſe i is uſed by Shakeſpeare for. gay or 
I had Fa to 2 let i in ſome of all pro- 
feſſions, that go the primroſe way to the everlaſting - 
- bonfire. 57 Shakeſp. 
PRINCE, p ns“. 1 L. [prince,Fr. rin Lat. 
1. A ſovereign; a chief ruler, , . 


Solemnities and ceremonies, primitively en- 


PR1/MITIVENESS, prim'-It-ly-nls. 1. /. [from 


Brown. 


Government of the Tongue. 


The primordials of the world are not mechani- 5 


Celeſtial! 
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— * * 


Pa NCELIKE, prins Mk. adj. [prince and 


* Prinze above princes. 
155 vpon neteffityof providing hor 


1 and was himſe H a diſtin prince over them. Locke. 


_  facceſſion, to be a prince in one place, who would 
To — Locke. |. 
Had we no hiſtories of the Roman emperors, 
but on their money, we ſhould take them for} 
moſt vixtuous prince. = Addifon. 


2. 1 ſovegeigu of rank next to kings. | 
This uſe ſeems 


4. The fon. of a kiog; in England only the 


- To PRINCE, prins'. v. u. To play the e 3 


Pat'NcEDON, prins“ dum. 1. from prince.) 


8 prins“-Iy-nis. 1. { {from 


| Pal NCELY, prins' . adj. [from prince.] 
1. Having the appearance of one high born. 


Than was that young and princely gentleman. Shal. 


"ts Havjng the rank of princes. - 
Meaning only to do honour to their princely | 
5 birth, they flew among them all. 


I tender not thy beauteous prince!y daughter. Shak. 


30 fird the dame, dba tba ben dome | 
Her princely burthen to the Gallick ſhore. Waller. | 


> Becoming a prince; royal; grand; Auguſt. 


1 


Ccleſtiall whether am 
of them che higheſt; for ſuch of ſhape may ſeem 
Milton Paradiſe Let. 
Forces come” to be uſed by prinres, only 
ir defence. Temp. 
Efan founded a Line people and government, 


The ſueeeſſion of crowns, in ſeveral countries, 
places it om different heads, and be comes, by 


be a ſubject in another. 


Our tottering ſtate ſtill diſtra ted Bands, | 
2 that prince threatens, and while this com- 
| thands. ' IP Pope. 


3. Ruler of whatever ſex. 
harſh, becauſe we have the word princeſs. 
<2 Quern Elizabeth, a | prince admirable above her 
ſex for her princely virtues. Camden. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
towards the cloſe of her reign, to give a check to 
that ſacrilege. Atterbury 


eldeſt ſon. Popularly the eldeſt ſon of 
him that reigns under any denomination 
is called a prince, as the ſon of the duke 
of Bavaria is called the electoral prince, 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but foſ- 
tered up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 
Heav'n forbid, that ſuch a ſcratch ſhould drive 
The prince of Wales from ſuch a field as this. Shak. | 
5. The chief of any body of men. a 
To uſe the words of the prince of learning 
hereupon, only in ſhallow and ſmall boats, they 
glide over the face of the Virgilian ſea, 3 


to take ſtate. 

Nature promp ts them, 
* imple and low things, to prince it, much _ 
Beyond the trick of others. Shakeſp. Cymleline. 


The rank, crate, or power of the prince; 
ſovereignty. ' 
Next Archigald, who, for his proud diſdain, 
Depoſed was from princedbm ſovereign. 
Under thee, as head ſupreme, 
Thrones, prinzedoms, pow'rs, dominions, I reduce. 
Milton. 


like.] Becoming a prince. 
\ wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. 
\ Shakeſp. 


pringely.) The ſtate, manner, or _ 
of à prince. 


In war, was never lion rag'd more fierce, 
is peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 


Many townes of priacelyyouths he level'd with 
the ground. Chapman. 


Sidney. 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luek 
To my proceeding; if with pure heart's love, 


I, that but now refus d molt princely g 
"Am bound to beg of my lord general. 'Shake/þ 


— 
1 


ong the thrones, or nam'd 1 


Spenſer. | 


iy: hook. 


The princely hierarch left his pow'rs to ſeize 
| - - Poſſeſſion cf the garden. Mios. * 
ls expreſſed her commands * 
| Ts mighty lords and princely dames. . Walter. | ; 


With principalities. 


„ . 


PRY 


Born to command, your ri 
Like humble David's, — the en 
R er. 


Par XCELY, prins'-ly. adv. [from prince] In 


2 princelike manner, 


PRINCES-FEATHER, prin' Sl · Etk· ür. » /. 
The herb amaranth. | Ainfeworth. 
PzrNncess, prin'-s6s. n. % [princefſe, Fr.) 


r. A ſovereign lady; a woman having e. 


reign command. 
Aſt why God's anointed he revil ds 

A king and princeſs dead Dryden. 
Princeſs ador'd and Jov'd, if verſe can give 

A deathleſs name, thine ſhall for ever live. Granv. 


Under ſo excellent a princeſs as the preſent queen, | | 


we ſuppoſe a family ſtrictly regulated. Swift. 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that of 
a queen. 
3. The daughter of a king. 
Here the bracelet of the trueſt princeſs ; 
That ever ſwore her fait. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


4. The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs of | 


Wales. 


PRI'NCIPAL, prin'-sF-pel. adj. {principal 


Fr. principalis, Lat.] 


r. Princely. A ſenſe found only in Spenſer. | 


A latiniſm. 
Suſpicion of Kind nor fear of foe, 
That hazarded his health, had he at all; 
But walk'd at will, and wandred to and fro, 
In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenſer. 
2. Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſential; 
important; conſiderable. 


This latter i is ordered, partly and as touching 
principal matters by none but precepts divine only; 
partly and as concerning things of inferior regard 


by ordinances, as well human as divine. Hooker. 


Can you remember any of the principal evils | 


Shakeſp. 


that he laid to the charge of women ? 


Prr/NCIPAL, prin'-sy-pel. . 1. 1 n the 
adjective.] 
1. A head; a chief; not a ſecond. 
Seconds in factinns do many times, when the 
faction ſubdivideth, prove principals. Bacon. 


2. One primarily or originally engaged 3 ; not 


an acceſſary or auxiliary. 
We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the 
war. Save ft. 
In judgment, ſome perſons are preſent as princi- 
pals, and others only as acceſſaries. Ayliffe. 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt. © 
Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal.  Shakeſp. 


Taxes muſt be continued, becauſe we have no 


Swift. 


other means for paying off the principal. 
| 4.. Prefident or governour. 
PRINC1PA'LITY, prin-sy-pal' At-. u 2 e 
cipaulte,. Fr.)] 


| x. Sovereignty; ſupreme power. 


Divine lady, who have wrought ſuch miracles 


in me, as to make a prince none of the baſeſt, to 


think all Friucipalities baſe, f in reſpect of the ſheep- 
Sidney. 
Nothing was given to Henry but the name of 
king; all other abſolute power of principality he 
had. S Spenſer. 
2. A prince; one inveſted with ſovereignty. 
Then ſpeak the truth by her; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principality, 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on the earth. Sal. 
Niſroch of principalitier the prime.  Mitton. 


3. The country which gives title to a ofinge ;| : 


| 


as, the principality ef Hates. : 
To the boy Ceſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 
Shateſp. Ant. and C. bra. 
The little principality of Epire was invincible by 
the whole power of the Turks. Temple s Miſcallan. 
4s Superiority ; ;. predominance... _ 


" 


;ncely virtues ſlept | 


1 


: 


of 


. 


n it, ſo much leſs does any ſuch motive induce - 


PRI 


In the chief work of Gow, was 
e and exceſs over earth. 7; gby 69 water bay 
If any myſtery be effective of Fine n Bod, 
this is much more, as having the he pe 
"od principality above every thing elſ Tae 
PrU/xCIPALLY, prin“-sy PI-. 4 Yr, 


* e Chieſty; above all; A 
_ the miniſter of divine offices ſhall . 
him that holy calling for covetous or WE Yen 


ends, or ſhall not defign the glo _ 
pally, he polluteth U 8 * 
They wholly miſtake the nature of nk 
who think its buſineſs i is prizcipally to find f I 
The 8 of water ariſes be 2 
the vis inertiæ of its matter, and by coke i 
if the heavens were asdenſe as water, they —_ 
not have much leſs refiſtance than water, New! 
Wrap 1 principally inſiſt On, 15 due er. 


Suiff 


par NCIPALNESS, prin' -SY-pel-nls, 2. / fun 


Principal. The ſtate of being prin 
"chief, as 
PriNCiPIA TION, prin-sIp-$-X'-shan, 1. 
(from principium, Lat.] Analyſis into cg. 
ſtituent or elemental parts. A word rot 


| TECELVes.. 3 


The ſeparating of any metal into its Original a 
element, we will call principiation. ad. 


PIN TE, prin'-sIpl. . / [prencipiun, ot, 
principe, Fr.] = 2 
1. Element; conſtituent part; primordia WE 
| ſubſtance. 
Modern philoſophers ſuppoſe matter to be or: 
_ ſimple principle, or ſolid extenſion diverſified by it 


various ſhapes. a, : | F 
2, Original cauſe. 11 
Some few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, ue A 


been led, 
From cauſe to mul to nature's ſecret head, 


And found that one firſt principle muſt be. Dran, 


For the performance of this, a vital or ditcdir 
Principle ſeemeth to be aſſiſtant to the corporzl, 
Gre Cad. 
3. Being productive of other being; open - 
tive cauſe. 11 
The ſoul of man is an active principle, and vil _ 
be employed one way or other. - Tillotfm, 


4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate; WR 
firſt poſition from which others are de. 20 6 
duced. == ' 
Touching the law of reaſon, there are in it 
ſome things which ſtand as principles univerſal 
agreed upon; and out of thoſe frincipler, which 
are in themſelves evident, the greateſt moral di- 
ties we owe towards God or man, may, without 
any great difficulty, be concluded. Hauler, 
Such kind of notions as are general to mankind, 
and not confined to any particular ſeR, or nation, 
or time, .are uſually ſtyled common notions, ſes 
minal principles ; and lex nata, by the Roman or- 
tor. Williu. 
All of them may be called principles, wha 
compared with a thouſand other judgments, 
we form under the regulation of theſe prime 
propoſitions. Watts's Logich 
5. Ground of action ; motive. 
Farewel, young lords; theſe warlike principis. 
Do not throw from you. ys 
As no principle of vanity led me firſt to x 


now to publiſh it. ; 

There would be but ſmall improvements the 
wade were there not ſome common princifi 
da Working equally with all men. 
6. Tenet on Which morality is founded. 

| I'll try 
If yet I can ſubdue thoſe Fubborn privcifi 
of faith, of honour. Adi 175 * 


— 


bo, PRI 
A feather ſhooting from another's head, 


" Extracts his brain, and principle is fled. | 
All wo of Ailhoneſty deſtroy our pretences to 


Pope. | 


© > Lorelt brinciple of mind, ſo all kinds of pride 
; ae to an humble ſpirit. Zaw. 
7 Pr1'NCIPLE, prin'-slpl. v. 6. from the 
N oun. | 1 8 

1. To EA or fix in any tenet; to impreſs 


ith any tenet good or ill. _ 
Wielt and belt men full oft beguil d, 
With goodneſs principl'd not to reject . 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, - 


* 


Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Milton. 


It is the concern of his majeſty, and the peace of 


i government, that the youth be principled with 
A perſuaſion of the juſtneſs of the. old 
king's cauſe, South. 

Pzhere are ſo many young perſons, upon the well 
and ill principling of whom next under God, de- 
pends the happineſs or miſery of this church and 
ſtate. | South. 

3 ſhould be well princif led and good- 

natured. ES L' Eftrange. 


* o 


Men have been principled with an opinion, that 


| they muſt not conſult reaſon in things of religion. | 


| Locke. 
Let an cathufiaſt be principled, that he or his 
teacher is inſpired, and you in vain bring the 
evidence of clear reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke. 
He ſcems a ſettled and principled philoſopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has by her 
averſioͤn. ee. 
2 To eſtabliſh firmly in the mind. N 
The promiſcuous reading of the bible i: far from 
being of any advantage to children, either for the 
perfecting their reading, or principling their reli- 
ion. 5 Locke. 
P&k1/NCOCK, prin“-kòök. from prizk or 
Pri'Ncor, prin'-k6ks. prim coc; per- 
haps prerox or præcoguum ingenium, Lat.] 
A cox - comb; a conceited perſon; a pert 
"ou rogue. A ludicrous word. Obſo- 
te. | 


You are a ſaucy boy; 


This trick may chance to ſcathe you I know what; 


Tou mult contrary me! you are a princox, go. 

| | | | Sbaleſp. 

7 PRI xk, prink“. v. u. [ pronben, Dut.] To 
prank; to deck for ſhow. It is the dimi- 
nutive of prank. : 
Hold a good wager ſhe was every day Jonger 
printing in the glaſs than you was. Artof Tormenting. 
_— T, print'. v. a. imprimer, empreint, 

r. | 


ther, | | 
On his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, 
That ſcarcely prints the turf oi which he trod. 
. 5 A . i255 | LP Dryden. 
2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to leave its 


Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 

Will to my love direct your wand'ring way. Roſe. 
3- To form by impreſſion. | 
Tour mother was moſt true to wedlock, prince, 
For ſhe did print your royal father off. 

Conceiving you. 
Fe ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh 

for the dead, nor print any marks upon you. Lev, 

His royal bounty brovghrits own reward; 

= eng 1 minds ſo deep did print the ſenſe, 
That eir ruins ſadly they | 

F 
+ To impreſs words or make books, not by 

the pen, vut the aroſe. oe EH -- 

This nonſenſe got in by a miſtake of the ſtage 


2 


1. To mark by preffing any thing upon ano- | 


Shakeſp. V. inter Tale. 


Dean. | 


- editors, who printed from the piecemeal written 


ls it probable, that 3 promiſcuous jumble of | 
— — s 5 
bring letter ſhould often fall into 2 method, 


21 


| As ſoon as he begins to ſpell, piQures of animals. 
ſhould be got him, with the printed names to 
- | . Locke. 1: 

+7 21 dall; and they were at great pains to purchaſe 


them. 


To PRIN r, 2 Vale 
1. To uſe the art of t aphy. - 
Thou haſt cauſed ere 5 . and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown, and dignity, built a 
| Paper-mill, Sbaleſp. 
2. To publiſh a book. 
From the moment he prints, he muſt expect 
to hear no more truth. Pope. 
Pxixr, print”. 2. /. {empreinte, Fr.] 
1. Mark or form made by impreſſion. 
Some more time | 
Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out. Shat. 
Abhorred ſlave, 
Which any print of goodneſs wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill! Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Attend the foot, 


( 


| Sbaleſp. 
Up they toſt the ſand, | 


No wheel ſeen, nor wheels print was in the mould 
| impreſt | 
\ Behind them. Chapman's Tliad. 


Our life fo faſt away doth flide, 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind 
Or as a ſhip tranſported-with the tide, 
Which in their paſſage leave no print behind. Dav. 
MiÄx life is but a wind, | 
Which paſſeth by, and leaves no print behind. 


Sandys. 

O'er the ſinooth enamell'd green, 5 
Where no print of ſtep hath been. Milton, 
- While the heav'n, by the ſun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Milton. 

Before the lion's den appeared the footſteps of 
many that had gone in, but ao prints of any that 
ever came out, | South. 

Winds, bear me to ſome barren iſland, 

Where print of human feet was never ſeen. Dryd. 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prinis of her departing ſteps appear. Dryden. 

If they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated 
exerciſe of the ſenſes or reflection, the print wears 

._ out, | Locke, 
2. That which being impreſſed leaves its 
form ; as, a butter print. 


preſſed on paper. It is uſual to ſay wooden 
prints and copper plates. | 
4. Picture made by impreſſion. 
From my breaſt I cannot tear 5 
The paſſion, which from thence did grow; 
Nor yet out of my fancy raſe . | 
The print of that ſuppoſed face. Waller. 
The prints, which we ſee of antiquities, may 
contribute to form our genius, and to give us great 
ideas. b Dryden. 
Words ſtanding for things, ſhould be expreſſed. 
by little draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 


| 5- The form, fize, arrangement, or other 
qualities of the types uſed ip printing books. 
To refreſh the former hint; : 


| 


She read her maker in a fairer print. 


6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer., 


I love a ballad in print, or a life. Shakyp. 
By It is ſo rare to ſce "I 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we muſt praiſe.  Suwitling, 


His natural antipathy to a man who endeavours 


| many perſons from making their appearance in 
print, n b 
I publiſhed ſome tables, which were out of print. 
| | *  Arbutbnot. 

The rights of the chriſtian church are ſcornfully 
trambled on in print. Atterbury. 


* — 


| | SH ould tam on paper i coherent Uiſcourſe? | 7. Single ſheet printed for nl a paper 
Fol. IL N X. ; 1 | TTY * than a pamphl 15 %s 


8. Formal method. A low word. 


That leaves the print of blood where'er it walks. 


3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be im- 


men, 
N But in the preſence of the prioreſs, 
| 


Dryden. | | 


to ſignalize his parts in the world, has hindered | 


4 


PRI 


The Friuli, about three days after, were filled 
with the ſame terms. | | Ad3diſon. 


The publick had faid before, that they were 


room in the prints, to teſtify under their hands 

JJ ͤ ᷣͤ oo Pope. 
Inform us, will the emperor treat, 

Or do the print: and papers lie? Pope. 


Lay his head ſometimes higher, ſometimes. 
lower, that he may not feel every little change, 
who is not deſigned to have his maid lay all things, 
in print, and tuck him in warm. 

Pr1'NTER, print'-vr. n. /, [from print.] 
1. One that prints books. | 
I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the 
Printer, in that which 1 ought to have done to 
comply with my deſign, I am fallen very ſhort. 
> 0 : Digby. 
To buy books, only becauſe they were publiſhed. 
by an eminent printer, is much as if a man ſhould 
buy cloaths that did not fit him, only becauſe made- 


| by ſome famous taylor. - 
See, the printer's boy below; | | 
| Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. . Swift. 
| 


2. One that tains linen with figures. 

Prx1NTLESS, print'-Hs. adj. [from print.] 

That which leaves no impreſſion. 8 
| Ye elves, 

And ye, that on the fands with printleſi foot 


Whilſt from off the waters fleet, 
Thus 1 (et 1 Cane 

- Ofer the cowſlip's velvet head, 
That bends not as | tread, 

PRI'OR, -pri'-ur. adj. prior, Lat.] Former; 
being before ſomething elſe ; antecedent ;. 


mY 


anterior. 


to the commands of Chriſt. 
PRI“ OR, pri- ur. 2. /. [prieur, Fr.] 


in dignity to an abbot. ö 4 

| Neither ſhe, nor any other, beſides the prior 

of the convent, knew any thing of his name. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


I 


prefides over others in the ſame churches. 
ks lies Parergon. 
PRTORESS, pri-vr-es. 1. .. {from prior. ] A 


lady ſuperiour of a convent of nuns. 


When you have vow' d, you muſt not ſpeak with 


The reeve, miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed 

from each other, as much as the mincing lady 

' prioreſs and the broad ſpeaking wife of Bath. D-yd. 

Pr1o'rITY, pri-or'-rit-y. . . {from prior, 
adjective.] | | „„ 

11 0 ſtate of being firſt 5 precedence in 
time. | 35 : 


in priority ofCbinth, : - Hayward. 

Men ſtill affirm, that it killeth at a diſtance, 
viſion. | 
This obſervation may aſſiſt, in determining the 


Heſiod. 3 Broome. 
Though he oft renew'd the fighit, N 
And almoſt got priority of ſight, _ 4 
He ne'er could overcome her quite. Suit. ), 


2. Precedence in place. | 
Fallow, Cominus, we muſt follow you, _ 
- Right worthy your priority, 
PrYoRSH1P, pri-ttr-ship.. 2. ſ. [from prior. ] 
The ſtate or office of prior. 8 
Pal oRT, prf-ür-N. a. /. [from prior. 
1. = convent, in dignity below bi 
; | Brod ale: 


* 


Locke 3 


Pope. | 


Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune. Sb. Tempeſt. 
| Milton. 


Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing 
contrary to the duties we are enjoined, let us re- 
flect that we have a prior and ſuperior obligation: 
| | | Roger... 


1. The head of a convent of monks, inferiot- 
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2. Prior is ſuch a perſon, as, in ſome churches, 


Shateſp. 


From ſon to ſon of the lady, as they ſhould de. 
that it poiſoneth by the eye, and by priority of 
Brown... 


diſpute concerning the priority of Homer and 


Shakeſp.. 
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PrI8MaA'TICK,priz-mit'-tik. adj. [priſmatique, 


os 
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. Milton. 
Was in one word of freedom underſtood: 


I ftarve abroad, and loſe the ſight of Emily. Dryd. 
»Unkind! can you, whom only I adore, | 


And ſounding tempeſts in dark priſons binds. Dryd. 


|: ſeemed too tedious to be endured in ſo retired a 


To PRTSO, prlz'n. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To empriſon ; to ſhut up in hold; to re- 


2. To captivate ; to enchain. 


They, as they ſung, would take the priſan d ſoul, 


Tue nimble ſpirits in the arteries. - 


I the others do with their hands. 
PR1/SONER, priz'-nur. 2. J. [priſonnier, Fr.] | 


"BRI 


Out abbies and our pr orie ſhall pay 


This expedition's charge. Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 
2+ Priories are the churches which are given 
to priors in titulum, or by way of title. 
N Ep | Agliffe's Parergon- 
'Par'sAGe, pri-8&dzh: . /. [from priſe.] - 
Priſage, now called butlerage, is a cuſtom 
whereby the prince challenges out of every bark 


loaden with wine, two tuns of wine at his price. | 


X Corvell. 
PRISM, priz'm. u. / [pri/me, Fr. nga.) 
A priſm of glaſs is a glaſs bounded with two 
equal and parallel triangular ends, and three plain 
and well poliſhed ſides, which meet in three paral- 


lel lines, running from the three angles of one 


end, to the three angles of the other end. Veroton. 
Here, awful Newton, the diſſolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the ſun, thy ſhowery priſm. 
. Thomſon. 


Fr. from priſm.] Formed as a priſm. 
If the maſs of the earth was cubick, priſma- 
#ich, or any other angular figure, it would follow, 
that one, too vaſt a part, would be drowned, and 
another be dry. TY Derham, 
Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatict glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; | 
The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinAion gay. Pope. | 
'PR1SMA'TICALLY, priz-mat'-ty-kEl-F. adv. 
[from pri/matich.] - In the form of a priſm. | 
Take notice of the pleaſing variety of colours 
_ exhibited «by the triangular glaſs, and demand 


what addition or decrement of either ſalt, ſulphur, ] 


.or mercury, befalls the glaſs, by being priſmati- 
celly figured; and yet it is known, that without 

that ſhape, it would not afford thoſe colours as it 
does. | ; Boyle. 


PRis Moi, priz/-mold. n. . A body ap- 
! proaching to the form of a priſm. | 
* PRT'SON, priz'n. 2. /. [priſon, Fr.] A ſtrong 


hold in which perſons are confined ; a gaol. 
He hath commiſſion 
To hang Cordelia in the priſon. Shateſp. 
For thoſe rebellious here their pris n ordain'd. 


I thought our utmoſt good 
The fatal ble ſſing came; from priſon free, 


Set open to your flave the priſon door? Dryden. 
tl be tyrant Solus, | 
With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 


He, that has his chains knocked off, and the 
priſon doors ſet open to him, is preſently at liberty. 

| a 5 Locke. 

At his firſt coming to his little village, it was as 

diſagreeable to him as a priſon, and every day 


place. 


Taro. 


ſtrain from liberty. 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
And lap it in Elyſium. mh 


3. To confine. | 
Univerſal plodding priſons up 


Milton. 


Gbaleſp. 
755 Then did the king enlarge | 

The ſpleen he priſon d. Chapman's Iliad. 
PR1'SONBASE, Ppriz'n-barz. u. J. A kind of 

rural play, commonly called pri/onbars. 
Ihe ſpachies of the court play every Friday at 
giocho di canni, which is no other than priſonbaſe 
upon horſeback, hitting one another with darts, as 
Sandys. 


PRI 


I. One who js confined id hold; 


7 Czſar's ill-erected tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my condemned lord 
Is doom'd a priſoner. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
The moſt pernicious infection, next the plague, 
is the ſmell of the jail, when priſoners have been 
long and cloſe, and naſtily kept. Bacon. 
He that is tied with one ſlender ſtring, ſuch 
as one reſolute ſtruggle would break, he is F riſoner 
only at his own ſloth, and who will pity his thral- 
dom ?- Decay of Piety. 
A priſoner is troubled, that he cannot go whither 
he would; and he that is at large, is troubled, that 
he does not know whither to go. L' Eftrange. 
2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. 
So oft as homeward I from her depart; 
I go like one that having loſt the field, : 


There ſucceeded an abſolute victory for the 


Priſoner, with the loſs of few of the Engliſh. 
: Bacon, 
He yielded on my word, 

And as my prioner, I reſtore his ſword, Dryden. 
3. One under an arreft. 5 

Tribune, a guard to ſeize the empreſs ſtraight, 

Secure her perſon pris ner to the ſtate. Dryden. 

 Prr'sONHOUSE, priz'n-hous. 2. Goal; 

hold in which one is confined. _ | 


7 | : Shakeſp. 

PR1'SONMENT, prlz'n-mènt. a. /. [from priſon. 
Confinement; empriſonment; captivity. 

May be he will not touch young Arthur's life, 

But hold hiniſelf ſafe in his priſonment. Sbaleſp. 

 Pr1'sTiNE, pris -tin. adj. ( priſtinus, Lat.) 

Firſt; ancient; original. | 

„ Now their Friſtine worth 5 

The Britons recollect. Philips. 

This light being trajected only through the pa- 

rallel ſuperficies of the two priſms, if it ſuffered 


it loſt that impreſſion by the contrary refraction of 
the other ſuperficies, and ſo, being reſtored to its 
priſtine conſtitution, became of the ſame nature and 
condition as at firſt. | Newton, 
Pa1/THEE, prith'-y. A familiar corruption 
of pray thee, or I pray thee, which ſome of 
the tragick writers have injudiciouſly uſed. 
Well, what was that ſcream for, I prithee ? 
IE, | Ip I Eftrange. 
Alas! why com'ſt thou at this dreadful moment, 
To ſhock the peace of my departing ſoul ? 
Away! I prithee leave me! Noe; Jane Shore. 
PrYvacy, priv'-ve-8y. 7. ,. [from private.) 
1. State of being ſecret ; ſecrecy. | 
2. Retirement; retreat; place intended to 
be ſecret. - | | . 
Clamours our privacies uneaſy make, | 


. haunts forſake. Dryden. 
Her ſacred privactes all open lie, | 
To each profane enquiring vulgar eye. Noruc. 


3. [Privaute, Fr.] Privity; joint know- 
| ledge; great familiarity, Privacy in this 
ſenſe is improper. Ne 5 
Vou ſee Frog is religiouſly true to his bargain, 
ſcorns to hearken to any compoſition without your 
privacy, | Arbutbnot. 
4. Taciturnity. Ainſwortb 
e DO, pri>vi'-d6. z. /. [Span.] A ſecret 
friend. | | | 


own. 5 | Bacon. 
PRIVATE, prt-vet. adj. [privatus, Lat.] 
1. Not open; ſecret. —- 
| ; You ſhall go with me; - 
I have ſome private ſchooling for you both. Shak. 
Fancy retires - _ 


Into her private cell, where nature reſts. Milton. 


Is priſoner led away with heavy heart. Spenſer. 


| I am forbid to tell the ſecrets of my priſonbouſe. 


any change by the refraction of one ſuperficies, 


Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſts their 


The lady Bram pton, an Eagliſh lady, embarked | 
for Portugal at that time, with ſome privado of her 
| | 1 | * 


Engliſh the taking of the Spaniſh general d Ocampo 


i 


PRI 


Private, or ſecret prayer, is that which; 

by a man alone apart from all others, Du 45 
Fame, not contented with her broad 55 Ma. 

Delights, for change, thro? private paths 0 — 


2. Alone; not accompanied. * 
3. Being upon the ſame terms with the 
of the community; particular: op : r 
to publick. 5 Pole 
When publick conſent of the whole h 
bliſhed any thing, every man's alen 
thereunto compared, were private, howloeyer . 
calling be to ſome kind of publick charge; 15 a.” 
of peace and quietneſs there is not any way poſt. 
unleſs the probable voice of every intire fociet ; 
body politick overrule all private of like nature 0 
the ſame body. | Hooker”; Prefas 
He ſues 5 
To let him breathe het ween the heay'ns an 
A private man in Athens. Shak. Ant. and Clerpatr 
What infinite hearteaſe muſt kings negle . 
That private men enjoy? and what have kin, 
That private have not too, ſave ceremony! gal 
Peter was but a private man, and not to he 
any way compared with the dukes of his houf-. 
Heacbham of Antin,'s; 
The firſt principles of chriſtian 1 * 
not be farced with ſchool points and private tenet; 


Saunderſa. 


d earth, 


Dare you, 
A private man, preſume to love a queen? Dry 


4. Particular; not relating to the publick. 
My end being frivate, I have not expreſſed ny 
conceptions in the language of the ſchools, Dag. 


J. In private. Secretly; not publickly; nc 
openly. | 

In private grieve, but with a careleſs ſcorn; - 

In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn, Gran, 


PRIVATE, pri-vet. 2. /. A ſecret meſſage, 
His private with me of the dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. Sa. 


PR1VATE'ER, pri-va-tETr. 7. /. [from privat. 
A ſhip fitted out by private men to plun- 
der the enemies of the ſtate. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than pro- 
viding privateers, wherewith his ſubjects carry on 
a pyratical war at their own expence.Swift's Miſc, 


To PRIVATE'ER, pri-va-te'r. v. a. [from the 
noun.} To fit out ſhips againſt enemies, 
at the charge of private perſons. 


PR1I'VATELY, pri-vet-ly. adv. [from private.) 
Secretly ; not openly. | 
- There, this night, 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well. Shar}, 
And as he ſat upon the mount of Olives, tte 
diſciples came unto him privately. Matt. Ixir. 3. 


PRI'VATENESS, pri- vèt- nis. . J. {from 
. prevate.] 1 
r. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank with 
the reſt of the community. | 
2. Secrecy; privacy. | 
Ambaſſadors attending the court in great = 
ber, he did content with courteſy, reward, 4d 
privatene(s, : 5 Bacun. 
3. Obſcurity ; retirement. 
Nie drew him into the fatal circle from 2 fe. 
| ſolved privateneſs, where he bent his mind t03 
retired courſe. „ Hol, 
PRIVA“TIOx, pri-vi'-shim. 2. /. Lprivaiius 
Fr. priwatio, Lat.] IKE i 
1. Removal or deſtruction of any thing d 
quality. . 1 
For, what is this contagious fin of kind, 
But a privetion of that grace within? * 
If the privation be good, it follows not the nw 
conditjon was evil, but leſs good; for the m_ 
or bloſſom is a poſitive good, although the ere 
of it, to give place to the fruit, be 2 N 


” 


| . 


1. By the abſence 


PRI 


i: ting all, and ſetting pain aſide, 
With kate Foc e ſenſe is ſatisfy*d. Dryden. 
After ſome account of good, evil will be known 


by conf gence, as being only a privation or abſence | 
of 


ood South. 

A privation is the abſence of what does naturally 

belong to the thing, or which ought to be preſent 
with it; as when a man or e. is ver; or dea , 

gc an or divine unlearned; theſe are pri- 

1 Watts's Logick. 


2 "The a& of the mind by which, in con- 
ſidering a ſubject, we ſeparate it from any 


ing a dant. 
„ The TE dexrading from rank or office. 


It part of the people or eſtate be ſomewhat in 


- the election, you cannot make them nulls or cy- | 


ers in the privation or tranſlation. Bacon. 
PRIV ATIVE, priv'-vi-tiv. adj. [privatif, 
Fr. privativus, Lat. 1 
1. Cauſing pri vation of any thing. 
2. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething; 
not poſitive, Pri vative is in things, what 
negative 1s in propoſitions. : 
The impreſſion from privative to active, as from 
filence to noiſe, is a greater degree than from leſs 
noiſe to more. a ; Bacon. 
The very privative bleflings, the bleſſings of 
immunity, ſafeguard, liberty and integrity, which 
we enjoy, deſerve the thankſgiving of a whole life. 
| Taylor. 
Parvarive, priv'-vi-tiv. u. /. That of which 


the eſſence is the abſence of ſomething, as | 


ſilence is only the abſence of ſound. 
Hlarmonical ſounds and diſcordant founds are 
both active and poſitive, but blackneſs and dark- 


neſs are indeed but privatives, and therefore have | 


little or no activity; ſomewhat they do contrif- 
tate, but very little. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Pri'VATIVELY, priv-va-tiv-lf. adv. [from 
ivative.] | | | | 

of ſomething neceſſary to 
be preſent. ; = 
2. Negatively. | 
The duty of the new covenant is ſet down, firſt 
privatively, not like that of Moſaical obſer vances 
external, but poſitively, laws given into the minds 
and hearts. Hammond. 


Pri'vartIVENESS, priv'-vi-tiv-nls. n. /. [from 


privative.] Notation of abſence of ſome- 
thing that ſhould be preſent. .  —- 
PRTVYE T, priv'-vit. 2. J. A plant. Miller. 
Pr1'veT, priw-vit. . /. [liguſtrum.] Ever- 

green. A plant. : Miller. 
PR1'vVILEGE, priv'-vil-idzh. n. /. [privilege, 
Fr. privilegium, Lat.] Ws 

1. Peculiar advantage. | 


| Here's my ſword, 
Behold-it. is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profeſſion, Shateſp. 
1 ö He went p 
Inviſible, yet ſtay' d, ſuch privilege 
Hath omnipreſence. Milton. 


He claims his privilege, and ſays tis fit, 
Nothing ſhould be the judge of wit, but wit. Denb. 
Smiles, not allow d to beaſts, from reaſon move, 
And are the privilege of human love. Dryden. 
When the chief captain ordered him to be 
ſcourged uncondemned, he pleads the legal pri- 
vilege of a Roman, who ouglit not to be treated ſo. 


Kettle well. 


A ſoul that can ſecurely, death defy, | 
And counts it nature's privilege to die. Dryden. 
The privilegeof birth-right was a double portion. 
„ * Locle. 

2. Immunity; right not univerſall. 
Ü beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shateſp. 
To PRIVILEGE, priv'-vilidzh, v. a. from 

the noun.) b DOR 2 | 


Srant a privilege. 


1. To inveſt with rights or immunities to | 


80 bounded are our natural deſires, . 


TY 


one of the privy council. 


PRI 


The great are privileg'd alone, Colt 
To puniſh all injuſtice but their own. Dryden. 

He happier yet, who privileg'd by fate ; 

To ſhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 

Receiv'd but yeſterday the gift of breath, 

Ordain'd to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 
2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place 
of unbridled licentiouſneſs, than as the abiding 
of him, who, as a father, ſhould give a fatherly 
example. | 

He took this place for ſanctuary, 
And it ſhall privilege him from your hands. Shak. 

FL This place < 
Doth privilege me, ſpeak what reaſon will. Daniel. 
3. To exempt from paying tax or impoſt. 
| Many things are by our laws privileged from 
tythes, which by the canon law are chargeable, Hale. 
Pr1'vILY, priv'-il-y. adv. [from privy.] Se- 
_ cretly ; privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence 
of conveyances thereof unto their privy friends, 
who privily ſend them the revenues. 

| F | _  Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
PRI vir v, priv'-It-y. 7. ſ. [privaute, Fr. from 
rie 

I, Private communication. | 

I will unto you in privity diſcover the drift of 
my purpoſe; I mean thereby to ſettle an eternal 
peace in that country, and alſo to make it very 
profitable to her majeſty. | Spenſer. 

2. Conſciouſneſs; joint knowledge ; private 
concurrence. F 
The authority of higher powers hath force even 


vity, and are of mean reckoning. Hocker. 
Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 
Without che privity o' th' king, t' appoint | 
Who ſhould attend him. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
All the doors were laid open for his departure, 
ngt without the privity of the prince of Orange, 
concluding that the kingdom might better be ſet- 
tled in his abſence. Swift. 
3. [In the plural.] Secret parts. 
Few of them have any thing to cover their pri- 
vities. f Abbot, 
PRI VL, priv'-y. adj. [prive, Fr.] | 
1. * ; not publick ; aſſigned to ſecret 
Ules. „ 5 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half | 
Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate. - Shakeſp.. 
2. Secret ; clandeſtine ; done by ſtealth. 
He took advantage of the night for ſuch privy 
attempts, inſomuch that the bruit of his manlineſs 
VWas ſpread every where, 2 Mac. viii. 7. 
3. Secret; not ſhewn ; not publick. 
The ſword of the great men that are flain en- 


4. Admitted to ſecrets of ſtate. + 

| The king has made him 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
One, having let his beard grow from the mar- 
. tyrdom of king Charles I. till the reſtoration, de- 
fired to be made a privy counſellor. Spediator. 


ticipation of knowledge. 
Sir Valentine 
This night intends to ſteal away your daughter ; 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. Shaleſp. 
Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard 1s it to keep it unbetray'd? Daniel, 
He would rather loſe half of his kingdom, than 
be yrivy to ſuch a ſecret, which he commanded me 
never to mention. Swift, 


Parr, priv'-F. n. { Place of retirement; 


neceſſary houſe. 
| Your fancy 
Would {till the ſame ideas give ye, 
As when you ſpy'd her on the privy, 
PRIZE, pri z. 1. J. (prix, Fr.] 


l 


5. Conſcious to any thing; admitted to par- 


| Sidney, | h 


in theſe things which are done without their pri- | 


tereth into their privy chamber. £Ezetiel, xxi. 14. 


Swift. 


L 


PRO 


1. A reward gained by conteſt with compe- 
Mors, N 
If ever he go alone, VII never wreſtle for pe. 
N N Sbaleſp. 
Though their foe were big and ffrong, and often 
brake the ring; | 
Forg'd of their lances; yet enforc't, he left the 


affected prize, Chapman. 
I fought and conquer'd, yet have loſt the prize, 
| | Dryden. 


The raifing ſuch filly competitions among the 
ignorant, propoſing prizes for ſuch uſeleſs ac- 
compliſhments, and inſpiring them with ſuch ab- 
ſurd ideas of ſuperiority, has in it ſomething im- 
moral as well as ridiculous. Addiſon. 

They are not indeed ſuffered to diſpute with us 
the proud prizes of arts and ſciences, of learning 
and elegance, in which I have much ſuſpicion 
they would often prove our ſuperiours. Lau. 
2. A reward gained by any performance. 

True poets empty fame and praiſe deſpiſe; . 

Fame is the trumpet, but your ſmile the prize. 

| | Dryden. 
3. [Priſe, Fr.] Something taken by adven- 

ture; plunder. 5 5 

The king of Scots ſhe did ſend to France, 

To fill King Edward's fame with priſoner kings, 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea EE; 
With ſunken wreck. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 

Age that all men overcomes, has made his 

prize on thee. ä Chapman. 

He acquitted himſelf like a valiant, but not like 
an honeſt man; for he converted the  rizes to his 
own uſe. - JJ . 

Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eye 
Soon to obtain and long poſſeſs the prize. - Pose. 
To PRIZE, pri'z.-v. a. [from appraiſer ; priſer, 
Fr. appreciare, Lat.] 1 7 © 
1. To rate; to value at a certain price. 

Life 1 prize not a ſtraw ; but for mine honour ' 

Which I would free. Shakeſpe 
A goodly price that I was prized at of them. 

| X Zech, xl. 13. ; 

2. To eſteem; to value highly. „ 
I go to free us both of pain; 

[ priz'd your perſon, but your crown diſdain. Dryd. 

Some the French writers, ſome our own deſpife; 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize, Pope. 
PRI'ZER, priz-ur. . . [priſeur, Fr. from 

prize .] He that values. | E: 

It holds its eſtimate and dignity, 

As well wherein tis precious of itſelf, _ 

As in the priaer. Sbaleſp. Treilus and Creſſi la. 
Pr1'ZEFIGHTER, prfz- fit- ür. n. /. [ priæe 

and fighter. | 
for. a reward. 

Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighters. 

7 5 Arbuibnot and Pope. 

In Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Bramſton. 
PRO, pröô. Lat] For; in defence of; pro - 
and con, for pro and contra, for and againſt. 


Deſpicable cant. 5 


Doctrinal points in controverſy had been agi- 
tated in the pulpits, with more-warmth than had 
uſed to be; and thence the animoſity increaſed in 


books pro and con. | | Clarengon, - 
Matthew met Richard, when 5 
Of many. knotty points they ſpoke, | 
And pro und con by turns they took. Prior. 


PROBABILITY, pròôb-à- bll-It-. Sj [probu- - 
bilitas, Lat. probabilite, Fr. from probable.) 
| Likelihood ;- appearance of truth; evi- 


dence ariſing from. the- preponderation of - 


argument: it is leſs than moral certainty. 
Probability is the appearance of the agreement 
or diſagreement of two ideas, by the intervention 
of proofs, whoſe connection is not conſtant; bur 
appears for the moſt part to be ſo _ Tote. 
As for e what thing was there ever 
ſet down | | | 


- 


One that fights publickly 


o agreeable with ſound reaſon, but ſome -- 
| Probable ſhe againſt it might be made ? Hogter. - 
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PRO 


The reaſon why men are moved to believe a | 
Probability of gain by adventuring their ſtock-into 
ſuch foreign countries as they 1 never ſeen, 
and of which they have made no trial, is from the 
teſtimony of other credible perſons. Wilkins. 
If a truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it | 


will quickly fetch it down to but a probability ; | 


nay, if it does, not carry with it an impregnable 
evidence, it will go ncar to debaſe it to a down- 
right falſity, 1 South. 
Though moral certainty be ſometimes taken for 
a high degree of probability, which can only pro- 
duce a doubtful aſſent; yet it is alſo frequently 
uſed for a firm aſſent to a thing upon ſuch grounds 
as fully ſatisfy a prudent man. » Tillotſon. 
For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are 
not without ſome ſtrong Frobabilities of proving 
effectual. | Wilkins. 
Which tempers, if they were duly improved 


by proper ſtudies, and ſober methods of educa- | 


tion, would in all probability carry them to greater 
heights of piety, than are to be found amongſt 
the generality of men. Law. 

PRO BABLE, pro6b/-abl. adj. I probable, Fr. 
probabilis, Lat.] Likely; having more evi- 
dence than the contrary. 

The publick approbation, given by the body of 
this whole church unto thoſe things which are 
eſtabliſned, doth make it but probable that they 
are good, and therefore unto a neceſſary proof 

that they are not good it muſt give place. Hooker. 
Ihe only ſeaſonable inquiry is, which is of 
. probables the moſt, or of improbables the leaſt 
uch. ä 8 Hammond. 
I do not ſay, that the principles of religion are 
meerly ęrolable; 1 have before aſſerted them to 
be morally certain: an&that to a man who is care- 
ful to preſerve his nundffree from prejudice, and | 
to conſider, they will appear unqueſtionable, and 
the deductions from them demonſtrable. Wilkins. 
That is accounted probable, which has better | 
arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
againſt it. | Soutb. 
They aſſented to things, that were neither evi- 
dent nor certain, but only probable; for they con- 
verſed, they merchandized upon a probable per- 
ſuaſion of the honeſty and truth of thoſe whom 
they correſponded with. South, 
. 'PRO'BABLY, prob/-4b-lF. adv. [from probable.) 
Likely; in likelihood. | 
1 Diſtinguiſh betwixt what may poſlibly, and 
what will probably be done. L'Eftrange's Fables. 
Our conſtitution in church or ſtate could not 
Probably have been long preſer ved, without fuch 
methods. | Swift. 
PRO'BAT, pro/-bet. n. .. [Lat.] The proof 
of wills and teſtaments of perſons deceaſed 
in the ſpmitual court, either in common 
form by the oath of the executor, or with 
wWitneſſes. | | Di8. 
PROBA'TION, pr6-bi-shin. 1. /. [probatio, 
Lat. from probo, Lat. probation, Fr.) 
I, Proof; evidence; teſtimony. 
k Of the truth herein, 5 6 
This preſent object made probation. Shaleſp. Hamlet. 
He was lapt in a moſt curious mantle, which, 
For more probation, I can produce. Shak. Cymbeline. 
The kinds of probation for feveral things being 
as much diſproportioned, as the objects of the 
feveral ſenſes are to one another. Wilkins. 
2. The act of proving by ratiocination or 
__ teſtimony. | 

When theſe principles, what is, is, and it is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 
are made uſe of in the probation of propoſitions, 
wherein are words ſtanding for complex ideas, as 

man or horſe, there they make men receive and 
 _ retain falſchood for manifeſt truth.  _Licke. 

3. [Probation, oF] Trial; examination. : 
In the practical part of knowledge, much will 
be left to experience and probation, whereunto in- 


'PRO 


4. Moral trial. | | 
At the end of the world, when the ſtate of our 
proper ſeaſon for the diftribution of publick juſ- 
tice. | Nelſon. 
5. Trial before entrance into monaſtick life ; 
noviciate. 
ſuffer many things as arf author militant, 
whereof, in your days of probation, you have been 
a ſharer. | Pope to Swifi. 
PrROBA'TIONARY, pr6-bi-shin-Er-y- 44. 
(from probation.) Serving for trial. 
PrROBA'TIONER, pröô-bà“-shün-ür. 2. /. [from 
probation.] | | 
1. One who is upon trial. 
Hear a mortal muſe thy praiſe rehearſe, 
In no ignoble verſe; 
But ſuch as thy own verſe did practiſe here, 
When thy firſt fruits of poeſy were giv'n, 
To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there ; 
While yet a young probationer, | 
And candidate of heav'n. Dryden. 
Build a thouſand churches, where theſe proba- 
tioners may read their wall lectures. Swift, 
2. A novice 
This root of bitterneſs was but a probatianer in 
the ſoil; and though it ſet forth ſome offsets to 
preſerve its kind, yet Satan was fain to. cheriſh 
them. Decay of Piety. 


n. ſ. (from probationer.] State of being a 
probationer ; noviciate. . 


358 he has been pleaſed to place us in 
re, wherein to check our over- confidence. 
pts op | 3 Loc le. 
Pr0'BATORY, pro'-bi-tar-y. adj. {from probe, 
Lat.] Serving for trial. 
Job's afflictions were no vindicatory puniſh- 
ments, but probatary chaſtiſements to make trial 
of his graces, Bramball. 


PROBA'TUM. EST, prd-bi'-tim Est. A La- 
tin expreffion added to the end of a re- 
ceipt, ſignifying it is tried or proved. 

Vain the concern that you expreſs, 

That uncall'd Alard will poſſeſs 5 

Vour houſe and coach both day and night 
And that Macbeth was haunted leſs 

By Banquo's reſtleſs ſprite : 

Lend him but fifty louis d'or, 
And you ſhall never fee him more; 

Take my advice, probatum eſt. 

Why do the gods indulge our ſtore, 

But to ſecure our reſt ? Prior. 
Nender wire by which ſurgeons ſearch .the 
depth of wounds. 

A round white ſtone was 
faſtened in that part, that the phyſician with his 

Probe could not ſtir it. ell. 


and ſciſſors.] Scilfors uſed to open wounds, 
of which the blade thruſt into the orifice 
has a button at the end. | 
The ſinus was fnipt up with probe: ſciſſors. 
4 Ty Wiſeman. 
To PROBE, prob. v. a. [probe, Lat.] To 
ſearch ; to try. by an inſtrument. 
Nothing can 
ſearch a purulent old ſore to the bottom. South. 
He'd raiſe a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found; 
And tickle, while he gently prob'd the wound. 


PRO/BIT v, prob'-it-y. 2. /. [probite, Fr. pro- 
bitas, Lat.] Honeſty; ſincerity; veracity. 

The truth of our Lord's aſcenſion might be de- 

| duced from the probity of the apoſtles. ” Fiddes, 
So near approach we their.celeſtial kind, 

Pope. 


dication cannot ſo fully reach, Bacon ? Nat. Hip. 


By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind, 


* 


— 


He has afforded us only the twilight of proba- 
bility, ſuitable to that ſtate of mediocrity and 


Dryden. 


trial and probation ſhall be finiſhed, it will be a 


PROBE, prob. n. / [from probo, Lat.] A 


lodged, which was ſo 


\ 


=. 


„ 


 PROBA'TIONERSH1P, prö-bà-shün-ür- ship. 


made ſearch with a probe. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| PROBE-SC1SSORS, prob-slz-zurs, 1. /. [probe | 


e more painful, than to probe and 


2 


2. Act of proceeding; progreſs; 


| 


PRO 


PRO'/BLEM; prdb'-lim. 2. /. [prot 
 TgoB)ujan, ] 'A queſtion 3 | k. 


The problem is, whether a man conſtant! : 


ſtrongly believing that ſuch 2 thing wal be 


doth help any thing to the effectiog of the thing 
in 


Deeming that abundantly confirmed to * ; 

it above a diſputable problem, 1 proceed to i. 
next propoſt ion. ee 
Although in general one underſtood colours 
yet were it not an eaſy problem to reſolve = 
aſs is green ? 3 
This problem let philoſophers reſolve, i 
What makes the globe from Welt to Eaſt reyg! 


Te? 
a. mt y, 


Bl 
PROBLEMA TICAL, prob-18-mit'-t$-ki1. 4% 
[from problem problematique, Fr. B 
tain; unſettled ; diſputed ; diſputable. 

It is a queſtion #rablematical and dubious, whe. 
ther the obſervation of the ſabbath was impoc.g 
upon Adam, and his poſterity in paradiſe ? , 

| I promiſed no better arguments than might be 
expected in a point problematical. Bryl., 

Diligent enquiries into remote and problemati;1} 


guilt, leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe 


of informers. | Sift, 

PROBLEMA'TICALLY, prob-le-mit't$-k(1:3, 
adv, [from problematical.] Uncertainly, 

PRoOBO'sCis, pro-bos'-sls. 1. /. ( proboſti, 
Lat.] A ſnout ; the trunk of an elephant; 
but it is uſed alſo for the ſame part in every 
creature that bears any reſemblance there. 
unto. 

The elephant wreath'd, to make them ſport, 
His lithe proboſcis. Milton. 

Proca'cious, pro-ki'-shus. adj. [procax, 
Lat.] Petulent ; looſe. 1: "2h. 

Proca'ciTty, pro-kis'-sit-y. u. /. [from pro. 
cartous.) Petulance. 

PrROCATA'RCTIK, pro-kit-ark-tik. adj. [n+ 
nal ęaliude ] Forerunning ; remotely antf:ce- 
dent. See PROCATARXIS.. 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in hi 
fleſh, without the precedence of any procatardid 
cauſe, was ſuddenly cured by decharming the 
witchcraft. Harvey on Conſumption. 

Ihe phyſician enquires into the procatardict 


cauſes. | Hurvey. 
ProcaTa'rx1s, pr6-kit-a'rks-Is. 1. /. [n+ 
xatagtic,] 


Procatarxis is the pre · exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, 
which co-operates with others that are ſubſcquent, 
whether internal or external; as anger or heat of 
climate, which brings ſuch an ill diſpoſition of the 
Juices, as occaſions a fever: the ill diſpoſition be- 
ing the immediate cauſe, and the bad air the pro- 
catarctick cauſe. | | - Duincy, 


Proce/DURE, pro-8@-dzhar. 1. J. [procedurt, 


Fr. from proceed. 
1. 
conduct. 5 

This is the true procedure, of conſcience, alwars 
ſuppoſing a law from God, before it lays oblige 
tion upon man. uuth, 
procels ; 

operation. | : 

Although the diſſ inction of theſe ſeveral proce 
dures of the ſoul do not always appear difunc, 

_ eſpecially in ſudden actions, yet in actions 

weight, all theſe have their diſtinct order and pre 

ccdure : Hale's Origin of Manl ina. 
. Produce ; thing produced. 

: No known * but earth and the proce 
dures of earth, as tile and ſtone, yieldeth any 
moſs or hereby ſubſtance. w= 

To PROCEE'D, pr6-8&'d. v. 2. Lprocedo, La. 
proceder, Fr.) | 

1. To paſs from one thing or plac 
ther. 


e to ano” 


Adam 


Proceeded thus to aſk bis heav'oly gut. 14 


Dick. 


Manner of proceeding ; management; 
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Then to the prelude ofa war proceeds 5 
| Hig horns, yet ſore, be er #80! 


atree. Dryden. 
1 ſhall proceed to more complex 1deas, Locle. 


ur ward; to tend to the end de- 
figne - to advance " | | 
ons Ho proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. 
Theſe things, when they 
_ backward. 
„ To come 
A * forth and eame from God; neither 
= came 1 of myſelf, but he ſent me. Jobn, vill. 42. 
A 4. To go or march in ſtate. ; 
| "He afk d a clear ſtage for his muſe to Po in. 
5 non, 
5. To iſſue; to ariſe; to be the effect of; to 
be produced from. ä — 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 


proceed not, they go 
Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
forth from a place or from a 


From me what preceed 
But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd. Milt. 
All this proceeded not from any want of know- 
ledge. | i Dryden. 
4. To proſecute any deſign. 
1 1 | ſts himſelf 1 t 
iry into any Ictence 8 elf in a party. 
2 png R 
Since huſbandry is of large extent, the poet 
ſingles out ſuch precepts to proceed on, as are ca- 
T | e of ornament. LT ; Addiſon. 
7. To be tranſacted ; to be carried on. 
ö He will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 
SY What hath proceed:d worthy note to-day. Shaky/p. 
3. To make progreſs. | . 
EM Viclence 2 
Proceeded, and oppreſſion and ſword law 
EZ Through all the plain. 8 
9. To carry on juridical proceſs. 
= . Pracced by procels, leſt parties break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. Shakeſp. 
" Inſtead of a ſhip, to levy upon his county ſuch 
a ſum of money for his majeſty's uſe, with direc- 


tion in what manner he ſhould proceed againſt - 


ſuch as refuſed. | _ Clarendon. 

E To judgment he proceeded on th* accus'd. Milton. 

10. To tranſact; to act; to carry on any 
= affair methodically. | 

From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ; 
As now with peecant angels late they ſaw. Milton. 
How ſeverely with themſelves proceed, 
The men who write ſuch verſe as who can read ? 
Their own ſtrict judges, not a word they ſpare, 


WE 11, To take effect; to have its courſe. 

„ This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a 
perſon cannot of common law condemn another 
WE by his ſentence. Ayliſe. 
3 we propagated ; to come by genera- 
tion. | 7 8 5 . 
TA From my loias thou ſhalt proceed. - Milton. 
1z. 55 be produced by the original efficient 
+ Cane. 

| O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to him return! Milton. 


3 


Produce: as, the proceeds of an eftate. 


much uſed in writings of commerce. 
ROCEE'DER, pro-$2d-ur. n.ſ. (from proceed.) 
One who goes forward; one who makes a 
progreſs. | | 4 


e that ſeeketh victory over his nature, let him 


the brit will make him dejected by often 
and the ſecond will make him a ſmall proceeder, 
1 by often d Bacon. 
OCEE'DING, pro-8&d-ing.” 2. ; 
Fr. from proceed.) ; £ h 8 


Proceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain. Shaleſp. 


upon other principles, in his 


Milton. 


That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. 


L | Procrt'p, pro-8&d. n. ſ. {from the verb.] 


Clarifſa. Not an imitable word, though 


| not ſet himſelf too great nor too ſmall taſks ; for | 
failing ; 


PRO 


1. Proceſs from ane thing to another; ſeries | 
of conduct; tranſaction. 
ll acquaint our duteous citizens, 
With ail your juſt proceedings in this caſe. Shakeſp. 
My dear love 


( 


The underſtanding brought to knowledge by 
degrees, and in fiich a general proceeding, nothing 
is hard. | Locke. 

It is a very unuſual proceeding, and I would not 
have been guilty of it for the world. Arbuthnot. 
Clear the juſtice of God's proceedings, it ſeems 
reaſonable there ſhould be a future judgment for 

a ſuitable diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 

| ” Nelſon. 
From the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity, there 
never was a precedent of ſuch a proceeding. Swift. 
2. Legal procedure: as, /uch are the proceed 


>» 


PROCELLous, pro6-86l'-ths, adj. {procelloſus, 
Lat.] Tempeftuous. | ict. 

PROcEPTIOx, pro-sEp'-shan. n. Preoccu- 
pation; act of taking ſomething ſooner 
than another. A word not in uſe, 

Having fo little power to offend others, that 1 
have none to preſerve what is mine, own from 
their froception. . | King Charles. 

PrOCE'RITY, pro-8er-It-F, n. . {from pro- 
cerus, Lat.] Talneſs; height of ſtature. 


þ 


human figure, and reſtore it to its ancient pro- 


cerity. Addiſon 
Pro'cEss, pros'-sls, 2. J. [ proces, Fr. proceſſus, 


Lat.] | | 
1. Tendency ; progreſſive courſe. 


theſe two, no other proof doth need, than the 


ſhould be fruſtrate, if there were not ſome farther 
thing wherein it might reſt at the length content- 
ed, which in the former it cannot do. Hooker. 
2. Regular and gradual Pragrylh, 
Commend me to your honourable wife ; 
Tell her the proceſs of Antonio's end; 
Say how I lov'd you; ſpeak me fair in death. Shak. 
They declared unto him the whole proceſs of 
that war, and with what ſucceſs they had en- 
dured. | | Knulles. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwiſt 
Than time or motion; but to human ears 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told, Milton. 
| Saturnian Juno | 
Attends the fatal proceſs of the war. Dryden. 
In the parable of the waſteful ſteward, we have 


temptation. 
3. Courſe; continual flux or paſſage. 
I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courſe 
And proceſs of thistime you can report, 
And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 
Turn me away. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| This empire riſe, | 
By policy and long prece/s of time. Milton. 
Many e&ts of parliament have, in long proceſs 
| of time, been Joſt, and the things forgotten. Hale. 
4. Methodical management of any thing. 


1 


Rogers. ; 


to the learned, who never read chymical proc: ſſes. 
” Boyle. 
The proceſs of that great day, with ſeveral of 
the particular circumſtances of it, are 
ſcribed by our Saviour. W 
An age they live releas'd 
From all the labour, prozeſs, clamour, woe, 
Which our ſad ſcenes of daily action know. Prior. 
5, Courſe of law. | 
| Proceed by proceſs, | 
Leſt parties, as he is beloy'd, break out. Shakeſp. 
All proceſſes eccleſiaſtical ſhould be made in the 
king's name, as in writs at the common law. 


| 
| 


i 


i 


Too your proceedings bids me tell you this: SAU. 
Sbakeſp. Corielanus. | 


ings at law. 0 


We ſhall make attempts to lengthen out the | 


That there is ſomewhat higher than either of | 


very proceſs of man's deſire, which being natural | 


a lively image of the force and proceſs of this | 


o PROCLAUM, prd-klYm. . a. 


Experiments, famihar to chymiſts, are unknown | 


pe og A ſolemn council. 


2. To tell openly. 


FRO 


That a ſuit of law, and all judicial proceſs, is 
not in itſelf a ſin, appears from eourts beingerected 
by conſent in the apoſtles days, for the manage- 
ment and conduct of them. Kettlesuvell. 

The patricians they choſe for their patrons, to 
anſwer for their appearance, and defend them in 
any proceſs. | | Swift, 

PROCE'SSION, prd-86sh'-tin. v. /. [proceſ- 
Lon, Fr. procefſio, Lat.] A train marching 
in ceremomous folemnity. 
If there be cauſe for the church to go forth in 
folemn proceſſton, his whole family have ſuch bu- 


! 


ſneſs come upon them, that no one can be ſpared. 
Him all his train | 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion. Milian. 


"Tis the proce/ion of a funeral yow, 
Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. Dryden. 
The prieſts, Potitius at their head, | 
In ikins of beaſts involv'd, the long proceſſion led. 
| : D ; . 
When this vaſt congregation was formed into 
a regular proce/ſi-1 to attend the ark of the cove» 
nant, the king marched at the head of his people, 
with hymns and dances. | Addiſon, 
It is to be hoped, that the perſons of wealth, 
who made their proceſſion through the members 
of theſe new erected ſeminaries, will contribute 
to their maintenance. Addiſon. 
The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of 
twelve days to the Gods; all that time they 
carried their images in proceſſion, and placed them 
at their feſtivals. 0 Broome. 


To PROCE'SS1ON, prö-sésh-Un. v. n. [from 


the noun.} To go in proceſſion. A low 
word. | | 


proceſſion.] Relating to proceſſion. 
PROCE'SSIONARY, Pro-8Cs8h'-Un-Er-y, adj, 
{from proceſſion.) Confifting in proceſſion. 


Rogations or litanies were then the very 


| ftrength and comfort of God's church; where- 


upon, in the year 506, it was by the council of 
Aurelia decreed, that the whole church ſhould 
beſtow yearly at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, three 
days in that procęſſionary ſervice, Hooker, 
Pro'cHRON1tSM, pro'-kron-Izm. 1. . [mygiv- 
| wr] An error in chronology ; a dating 
à thing before it happened, Dick. 
Pko'C1DENCE, pro'-s8y-dEns. 2. /. [procidentia, 
Lat] Falling down; dependence below its 
natural place. 
PRocixcr, prö- sinkt“. 1. . hrorinctus, 
Lat.] Complete preparation; preparation 
brought to the point of action. 
| When all the plain 
Cover'd with thick imbattl'd ſquadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery ſteeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, firſt met his view, 
War he perceiv'd, war in procin&t. © - Milian. 


[proclamno, 


* 


Lat. proclamer, Fr.] 
r. To promulgate or denounce by a ſolemn 
or legal publication. „ 
| When thou comeſt nigh unto a city to fight 
againſt it, proclaim peace unto it. Deut. xx. 10. 
I proc/aim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to 
the ſwordand to the peſtilence. Ferew, xxxiv. 17. 
F | Hleralds 8 


With trumpet's ſound, throughout the hoſt; re- 
cluim 4 an 1 


17 


: Milton o 

While in another's name you peace declare, 

Princeſs, you in your own proclaim a wap. Dryden. 
She to the palace led her gueſt, 


Then offer'd incenſe, and | 


proclaim'd a feaſt, Dryd. * 


Some profligate wretches, were the apprehen- 
ſions of puniſhments of ſhame-taken away, would 
as openly proclaim their atheiſm, as their lives do. 

; | | Dus : 54K Lo” ak: =. Locke, 


Hayreard.) 


| 8 4 


While 


Pxocx'ssIoxAL, prö-sksh“-ün-EI. adj, [from FI 
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While the deathleſs muſſe 


Shall fing the juſt, ſhall o'er their head diffuſe 
Perfumes with laviſh hand, ſhe ſhall proclaim 
Thy crimes alone. | Prior. 
3. To outlaw by publick denunciation. . 
I heard\myſelf proclaimed. Shakeſp. 
ProcLarmes, pro-kla/m-ar. n. ſ. [from pro- 
claim. ] One that publiſhes by authority. 
The great proclaimer, with a voice 5 
More awful than the ſound of trumpet, cry d 
Repentance, and heaven's kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptiz'd. Milion's Paradiſe Regained. 
PrOCLAMA'TION, prok-kli-ma'-shin. x. /. 
[proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, Fr. from 
- proclaim. ] | 
1. Publication by authority. | 
2. A declaration of the king's will openly 
publiſhed among the people. 


If the king ſent a proclamation for their repair to | 


their houſes, ſome nobleman publiſhed a proteſ- 
tation againſt thoſe proclamations. Clarendon. 


 ProcLYviTy, pro-kliv'-it-y, 1. /. [proclivitas, 
proclivis, Lat.] TTY | 
3, Tendency; natural inclination ; propen- 
fion ; proneneſs. | | 
The ſenſitive appetite may engender a proclivity 
to ſteal, but not a neceſſity to ſteal. Bramball. 
2+ Readineſs; facility of attaining. | 
lle had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers 
were fain to reſtrain his for wardneſs, that his bro- 
thers might keep pace with him. Wotton. 


PrRoCL1'vous,  pro-kli'-vis. adj. [proclivis, 
Lat.] Inclined; tending by nature. Di. 


PROCO'NSUL, prô-köôn“-sül. 1. J. [Lat.] A 
Roman officer, who governed a province 
with conſular authority. e 

Every child knoweth how dear the works of 
Homer were to Alexander, Virgil to Auguſtus, 
Auſonius to Gratian, who. made him proconſul, 

. Chaucer to Richard II. and Gower to Henry IV. 

„ , Peacham. 
 PrRoco'nSVLSHIP, pröô-kön'-sül-ship. 2. /. | 
from procon/ul.) The office of a proconſul. 


To PROCRA'STINATE, pröô-kräs“tin-àt. 

v. a. | procrafiinor, Lat.] To defer ; to de- 
lay; to put off from day to day. 

Hopeleſs and helpleſs doth Rgeon wind, 

But to #rocraftinate his lifeleſs end. Sbaleſp. 

Let men ſeriouſly and attentively liſten to that 

Fuoice within them, and they will certainly need 
no other medium to convince them, either of the 
error or danger of thus procre/{inating their re- 

pentance | 


| 


Ta be dilatory. a | 
Set out early and reſolutely without procraſti- 
nating Or looking back. Hammond. 
I procraftinate more than I did twenty years ago, 
and have ſeveral things to finiſh, which I put off to 
twenty years hence, IH Swift to Pope. 


PROCRASTINA'TION, Pro-kras'*-tin-A'-8han, | 


n. ſ. [procraſtinatio, Lat. from procraſtinate. 
Delay; dilatorineſs. . 
| How deſperate the hazard of ſuch procraſti- 
nation is, hath been convincingly demonſtrated by 
-  hetter pens. _ e Decay of Piety. 
PROCRASTINA'TOR, prö-kràs“tin-A- tür. u. /. 
from procra/imate.} A dilatory perſon. 
PRO CREANT, prò-kré-ent. adj. [procreans, 
PW n 
The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By bis lov'd manſionry, that beaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutting frieze, 
But this bird © © W eee 
Hatli made his pendant bed, and rocreant cradle. 


9 
P 


Sbalgp. 


©. To PRO'CREATE, prö-kre-At. . a. (pro 
creo, Lat, procreer, Fr.] To generate; to 


5 Decay of Piety. 
To PROCRA'STINATE, pro-kris'-tin-it. v. . 


Jquirable. ; | 
Though it be a far more common and procurable 


PRO 


Flies cruſhed and corrupted, when incloſed in 
ſuch veſſels, did never procreate a new fly. Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 
To procreate plants the foreſt to reſtore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should ſhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown? Blackm. 
PROCREA'TION, pro-kre-A'-shan. 2. /. [pro- 
creation, Fr. procreativ, Lat. from procreate.] 
Generation; production. c 
The incloſed warmth, which the earth hath 
ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in 
the ſpeedier procreation of thoſe varicties which the 
_ earth bringerh forth. "Raleigh. 
Neither her out ſide form'd ſo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds. Milton, 
Dncleanneſs is an unlawful gratification of the 
_ appetite of procreation. | South, 
PRO CREATIVE, pro'-kre-a-tliv. adj. [from 
procreate,] Generative; productive. 
The ordinary period of the human procreative 
faculty in males is ſixty-five, in females forty-five. 
| Hale. 
Pro'CREATIVENESS, pro -kre-a-tiv-nls. 7. /. 
[from procreative.] Power of generation. 
Theſe have the accurſt privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the pro- 
creativeneſs of corporeal, with the duration of in- 
corporeal ſubſtances. | Decay of Piety. 
PROCREA'TOR, pro'-kre-I-thr. 1. J. [from 
procreate.] Generator; begetter, | 
-PRO'CTOR, prok'-tur. 7». /. [contracted 
from procurator, Lat.] | 
1. A manager of another man's affairs. 
| The moſt clamorous for this pretended refor- 
mation, are either atheiſts, or elſe proctors ſuborned 
by atheiſts. 9 „ 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. 

I find him charging the inconveniences in the 
payment of tythes upon the clergy and proctors. 
Oz | S Swift, 
3. The magiſtrate of the univerſity. _ 

The prodtor ſent his ſervitor to call him. Walter. 


To PROCTOR, prok'-thr. v. a. [from the 


noun.) To manage. A cant word, 
I cannot proffor mine own cauſe fo well . 
To make it clear, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


| PRo'CTORSHIP, prok'-tur-ship. 2. /. {from 


profor.) Office or dignity of a proctor. 
From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and the 
| preſident of the college, after he had received all 
the graces and degrees, the profor/dip and the doc- 
- torſhip. - a M4 Clarendon. 
PROC MBENT, 
cumbens, Lat.] Lying down; prone. 


PRocuR ABLE, prö-kü'-rèbl. adj. [from pro- 


cure.) To be procured ; obtainable; ac- 


liquor than the infuſion of liguum nephriticum, it 
may yet be eaſily ſubſtituted in its room. Hoyle. 


Pro'CURACY, prok'-i-res-y. n. /. [from pro- 
cure .] The management of any thing. 
PROCURA'T1ON, pro-ki-ra'-shan. 1. /. [from 
, - procure.) The act of procuring. 
Ihoſe, who formerly were doubtful in this mat- 
ter, upon ſtrict and repeated inſpection of theſe bo- 
dies, and procuration of plain ſhells from this iſland, 
are now convinced, that theſe are the remains of 
ſea-animals.  Woodward's Natural Hiſtory 


one who tranſaQts affairs for another. 
1 had in charge at my depart from France, 
As f rocurator for your excellence, 
To marry princeſs Marg' ret for your grace. Shak. 
| They confirm and ſeal 
Their undertaking with their deareſt blood, 


As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 


— 


product. 


| PROCURATO'RIAL, prô-kü. ra- ta 


| 3. To perſuade; to prevail on. 


3 


pro-kum'-bent. adj. [pro- | 


PROCURA'TOR, Pro-ki-ra'-thr. n. . [pro- | 
curateur, Fr. from procure, Lat.] Manager; 


When the procurators of king Antigonus im- 


PRO 
Edepſum to drink the waters which 
ſprung; and were v healthf bens ltely 
ER on. ou nancy 
yd. = 
N 
to be mz 
alete 
oQor Was they 


Aylip, 


[from procurator.] Made by a 
All procuratorial exceptions ought 
before conteſtation of ſuit, and not 
being dilatory exceptions, if a pr 
made and not mage 
PROCU/RATORY, pro-ki-ri-thr-$ 47 
procurator.] Tending to Prochtatl 
To PROCU'RE, pr 6-ki'r. V. d. [prs 
Lat. procurer, Fr.] Th 
1. To manage; to tranſa for another, 
2. To obtain ; to acquire, 
They ſhall tear and tremble, for all the pra 
| rity that I procure unto it, Jeremiab, W « 
a Happy though but ill, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Mila 
We no other pains endure, | 
Than thoſe that we ourſelves procyre, Dr 


Ihen by thy toil prucur'd, thou food Maker 
Dri, 


Is it my lady mother ? 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her hither? 
; Sal. 
Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs biaſs, from Bis wil 
To writhe his limbs, and ſhare, not mend theil 


4. To contrive ; to forward. 
Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. $4 
To PROCU'RE, pro-kU'r, v. », To bay: 
to pimp. ED. 

Our author calls colouring, lena ſororis i 
plain Engliſh, the bawd of her fiſter, the deſign 
drawing: ſhe cloaths, ihe dreſſes her up, ſhe pant 

her, ſhe makes her appear more lovely than nats- 
rally ſhe is, ſhe procures for the deſign, and mik 
lovers for her, Don. 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 

The wife by her procuring huſband ſold? Dh 


PROcuREM ENT, pro-ki'r-ment. z. /. Tit 


act of procuring. | 
They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curſing the empreſs ; for they think it done 
By her procurement. Dryden: Aurenguit 
PRoCU'RER, pro-kG'r-ur. . /. [from pri 
cure.) 
1. One that gains; obtainer, 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a moderatord 
paſſions, and a procurer of contentedneſs. Malu. 
2. Pimp; pandar. 1 
Strumpets in their youth turn procurer: in * 
| ag C. ER Ye Es, dla, 
PRoCU'RESS, prö-kü'r-Is. n. /. [from proc 
A bawd. es 
l ſaw the moſt artful procurgſi in town ſecuayy 
a young girl. Spain 


PRO/DIGAL, prod'-dy-gel. adj. [ prodigth 
Lat. prodigue, Fr.] Profule ; waſteful; 
expenlive ; laviſh; not frugal; not pare 
monious ; with of before the thing. 

Leſt I ſhould ſeem over prodigat in the pril 
my countrymen, I will only preſent you with lors 
ew verſe. Cane 

Be now as pr cdigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear, 
When ſhe did flarve the general world befice, 
And frodigally gave them all to you. 90 

Wy My chief care 
Is to come ſairly off from the great debts, 

| . Wherein my time, ſomething too ra 2 

LO Hath left me gaged. Shakeſp. Merdchaut of F E: 
Diogenes did beg more of a fredgo! = ; ; 

the reſt; whereupon one ſaid, ice your ho _— 

that when you find a liberal mind, you 

moſt of him; no, ſaid - Diogenes, but * 


| N Poſed a rate upon the ſick people, that came to 


beg of the reſt again. 4% 
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1 My happineſs. 
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©. Thoogh prodige! , lie, diſdains to dic 


test warrior, nor, too prodigat of 2 Philips. | F670 TIE 
 Pro'DIGY, prod'-didzh-y. 1. J. [prodige, Fr. | 
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f 1 now theſe aſſails, now thoſe, 


By common hands. 


atriots live, who, for their country's good, 
2 ficlds were prodigal of blood. Dryden. 


| Denham. | 


The pr odigal-of ſoul ruſh'd on the ſtroke ; ; 


Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryd. 
. O! beware, | 


Britiſh ſafety. - 
| 9 are prodigal of their blood, and 


others fo ſparing, as if ſo much life and blood 


went together. | | Bacon. 
paobie Al, prod'-df-gal. n. /. A waſter; a 
ſpendthrift. 


A beggar grown rich, becomes a prodigal; for 
to obſcure his former obſcurity, he puts on riot 
and excels. 5 „ Ben Fonſon. 

5 5 Thou | | 


Ow'ſt all * loſſes to the fates; but I, 
Like waſteful prodigals, have caſt away 
Denbam s Sophby. 


Let the waſteful prodigal be ſlain. Dryden. 


PRODidALirv, pröd-dy-galIIt-B. 1. ſ. {pro- | 
Aigalité, Fr. from prodigal.] Extravagance; 


profuſion ; waſte; exceſhve liberality. 
A ſweeter and lovelier gentleman, 
Fram'd in the þrodigality of nature, ; 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford. Shake/p. 
He that decries covetouſneſs, ſhould not be 
held an adverſary to him that oppeſeth prodigulity. 
DT” X | Glanville. 
It is not always ſo obvious to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an act of liberality and act of prcdigality. 
| South. 
The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though at the ſame 
time he could have wiſhed, that the maſter of it 
had been a better manager. Dryden. 


| Pro'DIGALLY, prod'-dy-g&l-F. adv. [from 


4 * J 


prodigal.] Profuſely ; waſtefully; extra- 
vagantly. a 


= ' We are not yet ſo wretched in our fortunes, 


_Nor in our wills ſo loſt, as to abandon 
A friendſhip #rodigally, of that price 
As is the ſenate and the people of Rome. Ben Jonſ. 
I cannot well be thought fo prodigally thirſty 
of my ſubjects blood, as to venture my own life. 
GH 8 | King Charles, 
I The next in place and puniſhment are they, 


| Z rodigally throw their ſouls away; | 
Fools, whorepining at their wretched ſtate, | 
—_— - And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'dtheirfate. Dryd. 


Nature not bounteous now, but laviſh grows, 
Our paths with flow'rs ſhe prodigally ſtrows. Dryd. 


WE ?RODI'GIOUS, prö-didzh“-ds. adj. { prodi- 


gioſus, Lat. prodigieux, Fr.] Amazing; aſto- 
niſning; ſuch as may ſeem a prodigy ; por- 
tentous ; enormous; monſtrous ; amaz- 


Foray 


ingly great, _ | 


If Cer he have a child, abortive be it, 


. | -'Prodigious and untimely brought to light! Shate/p. 


An emiſhon of immateriate virtues we are a 
- little doubtful to propound, it being ſo prodigious ; 
but that it is conſtantly avouched by many. Bacon. 
It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear ſky. 
= | | Brown. 
.- Then entring at the gate, 
/ Conceal'd in clouds, hr odigious to relate, 
He mix d, unmark d, among the buſy throng. 


| | | Dryden. | 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings e | 
with it'a prodigious quantity of water. - Addiſon. 


It is a ſcandal to chriſtianity, 
. Where there is a þredigious increaſe in the number 


ol houſcs and inhabitants, ſo little care ſhould be | 
PrODYG1OVsLyY, pro-didzh'-bs-l. adw. from | 


taken for churches. 


Prodi gious.] 


I. Amazingly; aſtoniſhi e Vs a 
enormouſly,” © 2817; Portentouny; | 
$4 5 | ; br 9 


9 


that in towns, 


PR O 


phick exactneſs infinite, but only infinite or in- 


—ẽ— — 


great. ED 
2. It is ſometimes uſed as a familiar hyper- 
bole. ; 1 

Il am prodigiouſiy pleaſed with 


PrRoD1'G10USNESS, pròô-didzh“-us-nis. 2. /. 
[from prodigious.] Enormouſneſs ; 
touſneſs ; amazing qualities 

Prrodigium, Lat.] h 

1. Any thing out of the ordinary proceſs of 

nature, from which omens are drawn ; 

. portent. . : 

Be no more an exhaPd meteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 1 
Of broached miſchief to the unborn times. Shak. 
driven out of all human methods, and are reduced 
to the poor comfort of prodigies and old women's 
fables, | - Addiſon. 

2. Monſter, | | 


neſs, become nature's prodigies, not her children. 
5 ; Ben Fonſon. 
3. Any thing aſtoniſhing for good or bad. 
They would ſeem Pt odigies of learning. Spectator. 
PR ODI TION, pro-dish'-bn. 2. /. [ proditio, 
Lat.] Treaſon; treachery, Ain/avorth. 
PRO DHE OR,  prod'-y-tur, xn. /. [Lat.] A 
traitor. Not in uſe. 
Piel'd prieſt, doſt thou command me be ſhut out? 
| Il do, thou moſt uſurping proditor. Shakeſp. 
PRODITO'RIOUS, 
preditor, Lat.] 
I. Traiterous ; treacherous; perfidious. Not 
in ule. : | 7 
Now þpred/terious wretch! what haſt thou done, 
To make this barb'rous baſe aſſafſinate? Daniel. 
2. Apt to make diſcoveries. 


from the mind, and ſtarr out of children when 
themſelves leaſt think of it; for nature is predi- 
torious. : Wotton on Education. 

To PRODU'CE, pr6-dzhg's. v. a. 
Lat. produire, Fr.] 

1. To offer to the view or notice. 
Prroduce your cauſe, faith the Lord; bring 
forth your ſtrong reaſons. Tſaiab, xli. 21. 

2. To exhibit to the publick. 


world, whereby you avoided many wrong ſteps. 
* | 1 Sift, 
3. To bring as an evidence. 
It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be produc'd againſt the Moor, | Shakeſp. 
4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 
This ſoil produces all forts of palm trees. Sandys. 
5. To cauſe; to effect; to generate; to be- 
. . 
8 Somewhat is f roduced of nothing; for lyes are 
ſufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on 
ſubſtance. Bacon. 
They by imprudence mix'd A 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton. 
Thou all this good of evil ſhalt produce. Milton. 
Clouds may rain, and rain produce | 
Fruits in her ſoften'd ſoil. _ Milton.” 
Obſerving in ourſelves, that we can at pleaſure 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies; the effects alſo, 


ther, occurring every moment to our ſenſes, we 
both theſe ways get the idea of power. Locle. 


its colours vaniſh, it no longer p- oduces any ſuch 
ideas; upon the return of light, it produces theſe 


appearances again. Locke, 
This wonder of the ſculptor's hand | 
Produc'd, his art was at a ſtand, + 


porten- | 


Hinder light but from ſtriking on porphyre, and | 


| Dumerable as to us, or their number prodigiouſly | 
Ray on the Creation. | 


this joint volume. | 
Pope. (- 


The party oppoſite to our ſettlement, ſeem to be | 


Moſt of mankind, through their own fluggiſh- | 


prod-y-t6'-ryls. adj. (from | 


Your parents did not produce you much into the 


{ 


I do not mean abſolutely according to philoſo- | 


: 


1 
; 
j 
9 
N 


— 


L 


Solid and concluſive characters are emergent | 


[ produce, | 
| ; 


that natural bodies are able to produce in one ano- l a Sabea 
P 2. Work; compoſition ; effect of art or la- 


PRO 


Pro/Duce, prod'-dzhiis. 2. /. {from the verb. 
This noun, though accented on the laſt ſyl- 
lable by Dryden, is generally accented on 
the former.] 2 3 
1. Product; that which any thing yields or 
brings. a e | 4 
You hoard not health for your own private uſe, 
But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. Dryden. 
2. Amount; profit; gain; emergent ſum or 
%%% ft 277 555; 
In Staffordſhire, after their lands are marled, 
they ſow it wick, barle y, allowing three buſhels to 
an acre, Its common produce is thirty buſhels. 
Soo tO eo SES 1 Mortimer . Huſbandry. 
This tax has already been ſo often tried, that we 
know the exact produce of it. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


ProODU'CENT, prö-dzhòô'-sent. n. /. [from pro- 


duce.) One that exbibits; one that offers. 
lf an inſtrument be produced with a proteſtation 
in favour of the prolucent, and the adverſe party 
does not contradict, it ſhall be conſtrued to the ad- 
vantage of the producent. 3 Ayliffe. 
PrRoDU'CER, pro-dzh0'-shr. . J. [from pro- 
duce.) One that generates or produces, 

By examining how I, that could contribute no- 
thing to mine own being, ſhould be here, I came 
to aſk the ſame queſtion for my father, and ſo am 
led in a direct line to a firſt producer that muſt be 
more than man. | Suckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of deſire in 
the conſumer, make the price low, that imme- 
diately reaches the firſt producer. Locke, 


ProDU'CIBLE, pro-dzh0-sIbl. adj. [from pro- 
duce.) Ef 56 | | 
t. Such as may be exhibited. _ 
There is no reaſon þproducible to free the chriſ- 
tian children and idiots from the blame of not be- 
lieving, which will not with equal force be pro- 


never revealed. | Hammond. 
That is accounted probable, which has better 
arguments producible for it, than can be brought 
againſt it. South. 
Many warm expreſſions of the fathers are pro- 
ducible in this caſe. | Decay Piety. 

2. Such as may be generated or made. 
The ſalts preducible, are the alcalis or fixt ſalts, 
which ſeem to have an antipathy with acid ones. 
| | Boyle. 
PrRoDU'CIBLENESS, prö-dzhöô“-sIbl- nis. 2. / 
{from producible.] The ſtate of being pro- 
ducible. . | | | 
To confirm our doctrine of the produciblene/s 
of ſalts, Helmont aſſures us, that by Paracelſus's 
ſal circulatum, ſolid bodies, particularly ſtones, 
may be tranſmuted into actual ſalt equiponderant, 
Boyle. 


Pao“ Der, pröd“-dükt. 2 / [produFus, Lat. 
produit, Fr. Milton accents it on the firſt 
ſyllable, Pope on the lafſt.] | 


1, Something produced by nature, as fruits, 
grain, metals. M 
The landholder, having nothing but what the 
frodudt of his land will yield, muſt take the market- 
rate. | . Tocſe. 
Our Britiſh product, are of ſuch kinds ahd quan- 
_ tities, as can turn the balance of trade to our ad- 
tage, 8 „ ROOD - 
Range in the ſame quarter, the produds of the 
ſame ſeaſon. .. | Spectator. 
See thy bright altars | 5 
Heap'd with the produds of Sabean ſprings. Pope 


ur, | . 
Moſt of thoſe books, which have obtained great 
reputation in the world, are the product of great 
and wiſe men. 4 a 
conſequential; effect. 
_ Theſe are the product 


3. Thing 


ducible for thoſe heathens, to whom the goſpel was 


Watts, a 


Of thoſe ill-mated marriages. Milian, Par. Loft, 
| | 4. Reſult ; 
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ſums added to each 
a trade. 
ProDU'CTILE,pro 


PRO 


- Refiilt ; ſum: as, the produ? of many 
other; the product of 


Lat.] Which may be produced, or drawn 
out at length. 


© PrRoDv'cT10N, prô-dük“-shün. n. . [produc- 


1 


2. The thing 


tion, Fr. from product.] 
The act of producing. 3 
A painter ſhould foreſee the harmony of the 
lights and ſhadows, 'taking from each of them 
that which will moſt conduce to the production of 
a beautiful effect. Dryden. 
roduced ; fruit ; product. 
The beſt of queens and beſt of herbs we owe 


To that bold nation, which the way did ſhow 
To the fair region, where the ſun does riſe, 
Whoſe rich productions we ſo juitly prize. Waller. 


3 


' whole volumes of mean productions. 


What would become of the ſcrofulous con- 

ſumptive production, furniſhed by our men of wit 

and learning? 3 Swift. 

. Compoſition; work of art or ſtudy, _ 
We have had our names prefixed at length, to 


ProDvV'cTivt, pro-dik'-tlv. adj. [from pro- 
\ duce.) Having the power to produce; 


Productive as in herb and plant. 


fertile; generative ; efficient. 
| In thee, . 
Not in themſelves, all their known virtue appears 


This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue, 
and making it productive of merit, as it is under- 


| ſtood to have been originally a reward of it. Sped?. 


Be thou my aid, my tuneſul ſong inſpire, 
And kindle, with thy own productiue fire. Dryden, 
If the productive fat of the marl be ſpent, it is 


not capable of being mended with new. Mortimer. 


\ * 


F - 
4 
* 


Wa: 


* 
* * 


PoE, pro'-em. 7. { 
Lat. prozme, old Fr.] Preface ; introduction 


aud ſacrilege to alter it. 


Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their 


barren hills for our fruitful vales ſo productive of 


that grain. Swift, 
Hymen's flames like ſtars unite, 7 
And burn for ever one; | 
Cuhaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, | 
Produfive as the ſun. Pope. 


Plutarch in his life of Theſeus, ſays, that 
that age was productive of men of prodigious | 


ſtature. ; Broome. 
[ecolurey ; proemums 


One and the fame proem, containing a general 


motive to provoke people to obrdience of all and 
every one of theſe precepts, was prefixed 
the decalogue. | Ev 
3o gloz'd the tempter, and his proem tun d. Milt. 
Thus much may ſerve by way of prom, 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. S] Miſcel. | 


before 
Wie. 


© Juſtinian has, in the fem to the digeſts, 


only prefixed the term of five years for ſtudying 


the laws. Aylife. 


PrROFANA'TION, pròf A- na, shün. H. ſ. [profa- 
nation, Fr. from profano, Lat.) h 
1. The act of violating any thing 


ſacred. 
He knew how bold men are to take even from 

God himſelf; how hardly that houſe would be 

kept from impious profanation he knew. Hooker. 
What I am and what I would, are to your ears 


divinity; to any others, profanation. Shateſp. 
__*Pwere / rof:nation' of our joys, 
To tell the laity our love. Donne. 


Profanation of the Lord's day, and of other 


.folemn feſtival days, which are devoted to divine 


and religious offices, is impious, White. 
All prof uation and invaſion of things facred, is 


Swift, 


-dfik'-tH1. 24%. (from produce, | 


Hilton. 


1 


an offence againſi the eternal law of nature. South. 


Others think 1 ought not to have tranſlated | 


Chaucer : they ſuppoſe a veneration due to his old 
language, and that it is little leſs than prefanurion 


Ivreverence to holy things or perſons. 
_ Great men map jeſt with ſaints, tis wit in them; 
Bug, ia the leſs, foul arofanatian, Shakeſp. 


Dryden. | 


1 
4 


4 


** 


PR O 


PROPA'NE, pro fin. adj. [ profane, Fr. from 
profanus, Lat.) | , 
x. Irreverent to ſacred names or things. 
|  Profane fellow |! 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art beſides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom. Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
| Theſe have cauſed the weak to ſtumble, and 
the profane to blaſpheme, offending the one, and 
hardening the © end; South. 
2. Not ſacred; fecu ard- nite; need. "LOT 
The uniyerſality of the deluge is atteſted by 
profane hiſtory ; for the fame of it is gone through 
the earth, and there are records or traditions cou- 


found world. | 
3. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is profane that ſerveth to holy things. 

" Raleigh. 
4+ Not purified by holy rites. 9 
Fuaar hence be ſouls preſune, 

The Sibyl cry d, and from the grove abſtain. Dryd. 
To PROFANE, prö-fà'n. v. a. [profane, Lat. 

profaner, Fr.) 85 | 
i. To violate ;*to pollute. 

He then, that is not furniſh'd in this fort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
Profaning this moſt honourable order. Shateſp. 

Pity the temple profened of ungodly men. 2 Mac. 

Foretaſted fruit 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common and unhallow'd. 
| How far havewe 

Profan'd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy ? 

Made proſtitute and profligate the muſe, 

Debas'd. Dryden. 

How are feſtivals profaned? When they are 
not regarded, nor diſtinguiſhed from common 
days; when they are made inſtruments of vice 

and vanity; when they are ſpent in lukury and 
| debauchery; when our joy degenerates into ſen- 
| ſuality, and we expreſs it by intemperance and 
| excels. | Nelſon. 
2. To put to wrong uſe. „ 
| l feel me much to blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time. 
PROFA'NELY, pro-fa'n-ly. adv. 
| * fane.] With irreverence to ſacred names 
or things. | 5 
I will Hold my tongue no more, as touching 
their wickedneſs, which they prefancly commit. 

2 2 Eſaras, xv. 8. 


Milton. 


diſpute. 

| Ben Jonſon. 
That proud ſcholar, intending to erect altars to 
Virgil, ſpeaks of Homer too profanely. 


When belly and head's full, profanety 
5 | | 
Broome. 


Polluter ; violator. | 
The argument which our | 
profuners of the temple, he taketh from the uſe 
whereuntoit was with ſolemnity conſccrated. Hooker. 
Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-ſtained ſteel, SH. 
There are a lighter ludicrous fort of profaners, 
* who uſe the ſcripture to furniſh out their jeſts. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
PROFA'NENESS, pro-fin-nls. . . [from 
profane.) Irreverence of what is ſacred. 
| Apollo, .pardon _ | 
My great profaneneſs gainſt thy oracle!  Shubtſp. 
Lou can baniſh from thence ſcurrility and 


* 


of poets and their actors. Dryden. 
Edicts againſt immorality and profaneneſs, laws 
againſt oaths and execrations, we trample upon. 

mn x. | 329 36:05 IAtfreGpry. 
ProOFe'CTION, pro-fek'-shiin. 2. /. {profe@io, 
Lat.] Advance; progreſhon. N 


ſeventh houſe or oppoſite ſigns, every ſeventh 


year oppreſleth living creatures. Breton. 


[from pro- 


Let none of things ſerious, much leſs of divine, 


PROFA'NER, prö-fa'n- ur. 1. J. [from prefune. ] 
Saviour uſeth pod 


| 


cernifig it in all the parts of this and the new | 
Burnet's Theory. 


<a 


' profaneneſs, and reſtrain the licentious infolence | 
2. Declaration. | 


This, with 7 rofe&ion of the horoſcope unto the | 


| 


| 


» 


To PROFE'SS, pr&-fts. ». a. 
| x. To declare himſelf in iro 


Wiſe to fly pain, profe/ing next the ſpy. 


II read that 1 refeſßi the art of love. 


works they deny him. 


3. To declare friendſhip. Not in uſe. 


In that be made more bitter. 


PR O 


15 Fofe Mr, Pr. 
ng terms of any 
Pprofeſſes yours, 


from profeſſus, Lat.] 


opinion or character. 
The 8 almoſt itſelf 
And little is to do. 8³ 
Would you have me ſpeak Pee. * 
As being a profefs'd tyrant to their ſex ? Stub 
Let no man, that profeſſes himſelf x chin 
keep ſo heatheniſh a family, as not to ſv God 
daily worſhipped in it. 8 be 
Pretending firſt 9 A. 
A ſervant to thy ſex, a ſlave to th * 
A foe preſq to barren chaſtity, 


ce, 


. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments wa 


declaration. 
Love well your father; 


„ To your profeſſing boſoms I commit him. $ha4 
To declare publickly one's {kill 


9 iy 0 in an 
or ſcience, ſo as to invite employment ” 


What, maſter, read you? firſt reſolve me 


She, 
Without eyes thou ſhalt want light; profiſe ng 


the knowledge therefore that thou haſt not. Ely, 
o PrOFE'ss, pro-fegs', v. u. | 


1. To declare openly. 


They profe/s, that they know God, but i 
Titus, i. 16, 
Profeſs unto the Lord, that I am come unt 
the country, which the Lord ſware unto ou 


fathers. Deuteronomy, XXV1, N 


2. To enter into a ſtate of life by a public 


declaration. 88 
But Purbeck, as #rof2/! a huntreſs and a nun, 


The wide and wealthy ſea, nor all his pow 'rreſpedz 


Drayn, 


As he does conceive, 
He is diſhonour'd by a man, which ever 


Profeſs'd to him; why, his revenges muſt 


| Shak, 


PROFE'SSEDLY, pro-fes'-81d-1F. adv. [from 


Paſſed him among the Romans. 


all places I paſſed along. 


profeſſed. ] According to open declaration 
made by himſelf. | 

1 could not grant too much to men, that beay 
trefeſſedly my ſubjects, pretended religious ſtrid- 
nels. Ui Che. 

Virgil, whom he prefeſſcdiy imitated, has fur- 
Dryta, 
England I travelled over, prof: dl ſearching 
Waeoadward, 


PROFE'SS1ION, pro-f6sh/-an, n. J. | profeſſn, 


| ſons of clergymen. 


3. The act of dec 
or opinion. 


Fr. from profe/.] 


r. Calling; vocation; known employment. 


The term profeſſion is particularly uſed d 
divinity, phylick, and law, 
I muſt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high prof-/ion ſpiritual. S$hobf, 
If we confound arts with the abuſe of them, 
we ſhall condemn all honeſt trades; for there at 
that deceive in all pr ofe/jtons, and bury in fot 
getfulneſs all knowledge. Raligh 
Some of our pre ion keep wounds tented. Mi. 


No other one race, not the ſons of any ole 


other frefeſſion, not perhaps altogether, are ſo 
much ſcattered amongſt all profeſſions, as the 
| 8 prott's TCD 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, be- 
ſides thoſe of the learned prof ions, may be er- 
gaged. Witt 


A naked prof-/ion may have credit, where 19 
other 3 be given. Glanville's _ 
The ae of princes, when a crown 
bait, are a flender ſecurity. Lag. 

Moſt profligately falſe, with 


Feſſions of ſincerity. 
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PRO 
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© - Por by oll in their lamps, and the firſt 


; which was common do „ 1s 
: aedns ſolemn profeſſion of faith andrepentance, 
hich all chriſtians make in baptiſm.. Tillotſon. 
When chriſtianity came to be taken up, for 
" the ſake of thoſe civil encourageme - 
_ - tended their pro/e/fion, the. complaint. was app 5 
able to chriſtians. . | A Swift. 
3 PROFESSIONAL) pr6-fesh un- Fl. adj. from 
=  profefien.} Relati 
bor profeſſion. 
FProfeſſional, as well as 1 0 
2 to be avoided. þ Clariſſa: 
W prorz'ss08, prö-fes-sür. 2. J. [profeifeur, 
pr. from profeſs] 8 
1. One who declares 


Han holineſs of the profeſſors pf religion 
- is decayed, you may doubt the ſpringing up of a 


ſea Bacon's Eſſays. 
Leihe whole church of profeſſors 
whom he writes, was not made up wholly of the 
elect, ſincere, and perſevering chriſtians, but like 
che net, in Chriſt's parable, that caught both good 
and bad, and had no doubt ſome inſincere per- 
_ ſons, hypocrites, and temporaries in it. Hammond. 
2. One who publickly practiſes or teaches an 


| ional, reflection are 


himſelf of any opinion 


Profeſſors in moſt ſciences are generally the 
worſt qualified to explain their meanings to thoſe | 
= who are not of their tribes.  Swoift. 
3. One who is viſibly religious. 
= Ordinary illiterate people, who were profeſſors, 
= . that ſhewed a concern for religion, ſeemed much 
= . converſant in St. Paul's epiſtles. Locke, 
EE Prorr'ss0R8H1P, pröô-fés“ sür-ship. , ſ. [from 
5 praſeſſor.] The ſtation or office of a publick 
—_—_  teacner. | | 
being then elected biſhop of Worceſter, Sanderſon 
ſucceeded him in the regius frofefſorfoip. Walton. 
To PRO'FFER, pref'-far. v. a. iprofero, Lat. 
pr ofer ery Fr.] | 
1. To propoſe ; to offer to acceptance. 
Io them that covet ſuch eye-glutting gain, 
Prater thy gifts, and fitter ſervants entertain. Sper/. 
Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Cæſar, 


: ; For all his generous cares and refer d friendſhip ? | 


bo 3% Oh ITE 5m Addiſon, 

. To attempt of one's own accord. 

None, among the choice and prime 

=_ Ofthoſc heav'n-warring champions, could be found 
= - So hardy as to profer, or accept, | 
Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Pao FER, prof-far. x. f. [from the verb.] 


ceptance. . 


* 


Baſilius, content to take that, ſince he could 


have no more, allowed her reaſons, and took 


ber prefer thankfully.  - | 
 Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 


Sbaleſp. 
The king 7 


. - Great profits ſends of pardon and of grace, 


I they would yield, and quietneſs embrace. Daniel. 
- - He made a prefer to lay down his commiſſion | 


. of e in the army. 
But theſe, nor all the. froffers you can make 
WO Arc worth che heifer which I ſet to flake. Drycer. 
3 2. wn attempt. | | 3 Sy 
_— is done with time, and by little and little 
| 3 : and with many eſſays and pregers. Bacon Eſays. | 
F RO'F FERER, pròf - fèr ür. . /. from FJ 1 
e ee 
Mads, in modeſty, ſay no, to that 
; Which they would have the proff er conſtrue ay. 
ne be . Slaleſp. 


deer axes the prafferer with 
. his aſſiſtance needleſs... 


. . Clarendon. 


| refuſes, taxes ce the 


— 


„ 


ö 


ents which at- 


ng to a particular calling | 


— u 


at Philippi to 


FPrideaux ſucceeded him in the profeſſorſhip ; | 


5 


I. Offer made; ſomething propoſed to ac- | 


Sidney. | 


PRO 


'ProOryCIENCE, pro-flsh'-Ens. ? ” 3 | 
PrROFrciENCY, prö-flsh“-En-s 5. 1 7 
{from proficio, Lat.) Profit; advancemen 
in any thing; improvement gained. It is 
applied to intellectual acquiſition. | 


obliged to paſs through inſtructions, and give 
account of their proficiency. Addifon. 
Some reflecting with too much ſatisfaction on 
their own proficiencies, or preſuming on their elec- 
tion by God, perſuade. themſelves into a careleſs 
ſecurity. _ . Rogers: Sermons. 

PRor rer, pro-fish'-Ent. 1. /. [proficiens, | 
ſtudy. or buſineſs, 

Il I am ſo good a proficient in one quarter of an 
hour, that I can drink with any tinker in his own 
language. | Shaleſp. 

l am diſpoſed to receive further light in this 


ment for much greater proficients than I to learn. 


| 


Young deathlings were, by practice, made 
Preficients in their fathers' trade. Swift's Miſcel. 
 PRoF1'cvovLs, pro-fy'-ki-us. adj. [proficuus, 
Lat.] Advantageous ; uſeful. a 
It is very Preficuous to take a good large doſe. 


| 


PROFILE, pro-fi'l. n. . (profile, Fr.] The 
fide face; half face, $5; 3 
which has ſome notorious blemiſh in it; but either 
draw it in profile, or elſe ſhadow the more im- 
perfect ſide. Dryden. 

Till the end of the third century, I have not 
ſeen a Roman emperor drawn with a full face: 
they always appear in profile, which give us the 
view of a head very majeſtic. Addiſon. 

PRO FIT, prof'-fit. . ſ. {profit, Fr.] 

1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. 
| Thou muſt know, h 

|. *Tis not my profit that does lead mine nonour, Shak. 

truſt, profit, or dignity ſhould be given only to 
thoſe, whoſe principles direct them to preſerve 

the conſtitution. „ Swift. . 

2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. 

What prof is it for men now to live in heavi- 
neſs, and after death to look for puniſhment ? 

2 Eſdras, vii. 47. 

Wiſdom that is hid, and treaſure that is hoarded 


| 


what good things ſhall I have hereafter. Eeclus, xi. 
The king did not love the barren wars with 
Scotland, though he made his profit of the 
of them. CIR: Bacon. 
3. Improvement; advancement; proficiency. 
To PROFIT, prof -fit. v. a. [profiter, Fr.] 
1. To benefit; to advantage. | | 
Whereto might the ſtrength of their hands 


| profit me? . Fob. 
Let it profit thee to have heard, | 
By terrible example, the reward hv cs 
Of diſobedience. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


2. To improve; to advance. : 
"Tis a great means of profiting yourſelf, to copy 
diligently excellent pieces and beautiful deſigns. 


To PROFIT, prof-fit; v. 2. 
T1, To gain advantage. 
The Romans; though 
did not roſi much by trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. To make improvement: 


| 


Vor. II. Ne XI. Culur. 


to chem, that thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Tim 


N 
2. 
3. To 


Perſons of riper years, who flocked into the 
church during the three firſt centuries, were | 


-Lat.} One who has made advances in any | 


matter, from thoſe whom it will be no diſparage- | 


Boyle. 


: Harvey. 
To future times | 
- Proficuous, ſuch a race of men produce, 
As in the cauſe of virtue firm, may fix 
Her throne inviolate. Philips. | - 


The painter will not take that ſide of the fare, 


He- thinks it highly juit, that all rewards of | 


up, what profit is in them both? Ecclus, xx. 30: | 
Say not what profit is there of my ſervice; and 


noiſe |} 


Dryden, | 
poſſeſſed of their ports,, 


Meditate upon theſe things, give thyſelf wholly | 


9 - 
* 


PRO 


She has profited ſo well already by your counſel, 
that ſhe can ſay her leſſon. Dryden Spaniſo. Fryar. 
be of uſe or advantage. 
Oft times nothing profits more, 
Than ſelf-eſteem grounded on juſt and right. Milt. 
What proſited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares 
In. vigour more confirm'd, and riper years? Prior. 
PRo'FITABLE, prof-fit-Ebl. adj. [profitable,. 
Fr. from profit. } | | 
1. Gainful; lucrative, bao 
A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a 
Is not ſo eſtimable or profitable, 
As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shake/ſp. 
The” planting of hop-yards, ſowing of wheat 
and rape-ſeed,. are found very profitable for the 
planters, in places apt for them, and conſequently: 
profitable for the kingdom. acon. 


Fs 
man, 


2. Uſeful ;. advantageous. 


___ To wall friends loſt 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, | 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shake/p. 
Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would 
be profitable in many things, granted them peace. 
» 2 Mac. xii, 
What was ſo profitable to the empire, became 
fatal to the emperor.” Arbuthnot on Coins. . 
PrO'FITABLENESS, prof -fit-ebl-nls. =. . 
[from profitable.] ? . ; 


| x. Gainfulneſs. 


2. Uſefulneſs ; advantageouſneſs.. 

We will now briefly take notice of the profite 
ableneſs of plants for phyſic and food. More, 
W hat ſhall be the juſt portion of thoſe, whom 

neither the condeſcenſion or kindneſs, nor wounds 

and ſufferings of the Son of God could perſuade, 
nor yet the excellency, eaſineſs and profitableneſs 
of his commands invite? Calamy's Sermons. - 
PRO'FITABLY, prof*-fit-Eb-IF, adv. [from 
profitable.) wo EROS: = 
t. Gainfully. 1 | | 
2. Advantageouſly ; uſefully, 
You have had many opportunities to ſettle this 
reflection, and have profitably employed them. Vale. 
Pro'FITLESS, prof-fit-Is. adj: [from profit. 
Void of gain or advantage: Not: uſed,. 
though proper. | 5 
We muſt not think the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 
To leave that lateſt, which concerns him firſt ; - 
Neglecting an attempt of caſe and gain, 
To wake and wage a danger profitleſs. Sbaleſp. 
PRO'FLIGATE, . prof-flp-get. adj. [profii-- 
gatus, Lat.] Abandoned ; loſt: to virtue. 
and decency:; ſhameleſs. | 

Time ſenſibly all things impairs; 

Our fathers have been worſe than theirs; 

And we than ours; next age will ſee 
A race more pzofligate than we, 

With all the pains we take, have 

te 1 
| How far have we 
Prophan'd thy heav'nly gift of poeſy ?* / 
Made proſtitute and #rofligate the muſe, . 
'Debas'd to each obſcene and impious uſe, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above | 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love. Dryd. 
Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 

And he wou'd dictate what he'd have you-ſwear, - 
Be not fo profligate, but rather chuſe. © 

To guard your honour, and your life to loſe. Dryd. 
_ _ Melancholy objects and ſubjects will, at times, 
impreſs the moſt profligate ſpirits. Clariſſa. 
PRO'FLIGATE, prôf-ffy-gèt. . ſ. An aban«- 
doned ſhameleſs SE at 2 
It is pleaſant to ſee a notorious profligate ſeized : 
with a concern for his religion, and converting 
his ſpleen into zeal. Addiſon. 
I have heard a profiigate offer much ſtronger 
arguments againſt paying his debts, than ever he 
was known to do againſt chriſtianity; becauſe he 
happened to be cloſer preſſed by the bailiff than : 


3 
3 


ſeill enough (. 
Roſcommon, ; 


> 


the parſon. ge” Swift, Miſcellanies- 


* 


EO CITY 
Hou could. ſuch; a e, u Antony, or A 


boy of eighteen, like 0221 us, ever dare to dream 
of giving g the Jaw go ſuch an pie and people? | ; 


. To Pro'FLIGATE, prof fg - git. v. a. [profigos 
Lat.] To drive away. A word borrowed 
from the Latin without alteration of the 
ſenſe, but not uſed. 

Lavatories, to waſh the tomanles, Landa, wriſts, 
and jugulars, do TRY profligate and keep off the | 
enam. Harvey. 

Bag again -fly- set-. ad v. [from | 
prafligate.] Shameleſly. 

Moſt fprofligately falſe, with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
feſſions of ſincerity,  — Swift's Miſcellaniet. 


PRO'FLIGATENESS, prof/-fAp-get-nls. n. . 


from praſligate.] The quality of being 


profligate. . - 


PRO'FLUENCE, prof Hd -Ens. u. 7. [from pro- | | 


fluent.) Progreſs 3 courſe. 

ln the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, 

there was much difference between them. Wotton. 
PROELUENT, prof/-fli-ent. adj. [from 

- profluens, Lat.] Flowing forward. | 

Teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 

And his ſalvation; them who ſhall believe 

Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign 

Of waſhing them from guilt of ſin. Milton. 


PROFOUND, pro-fou'nd. adj. [profona, | 


Fr. profundus, Lat.] 
x. Deep; deſcending far below the ſurface; 
- low with reſpect to the neighbouring * 
6 x? All elſe deep ſnow and ice, 
: 5 ; gulf profound, as that Serbonian 


He hath hither thruſt-me down | 
: Into this gloom of ee profound. Milton, 
2. Intellectually deep; not obvious to the 
mind; not eafily emed by the mind: 
as, a profound treatiſe. 


3+ Lowly ; humble; ſubmiſs.; : ſubmiſſive. | | 


What words wilt thou-uſe to move thy God to 
hear thee? what W geſtures ? what profound 
reverence? Duppa. 
4. Learned. beyond the, common. reach 
knowing to the bottom. 


| 
Not oratars.only with the people, but even the 


| very profoundefi diſputers in all faculties, have 
hereby often -With, the beſt Earned , prevailed moſt. 


E ooker. 


8. Deep i in contrivance. - 
though I have been a rebuker of them. Heco, v. 2. 
N Having profound or hidden qualities. 
„ 0 e corner of the moon, 
\Pxozo' UND, pro-fou'nd. A 
. The deep; the main; the ſea. * 
God, in the fathomleſs — 


Flath all his choice commanders drown'd. - Sands, 1 


Now I die abſent in the vaſt profound; 
Ang. me without iris ts hs ſeas have- drown'd. 


Me The aby ſa, L N 

doe 7. place th ethereal king 
Poſſeſſes lately, thither to arrive, 
I travel this prefound. Milton's Pane ie 20%. 


. o PROFO'UND, prd· fou nd. v. n. [from the 


noun. ] To dive ; to penetrate. : A bar- | 


barous word. 
We cannot . into the hidden: hi of 
nature, nor ſee the firſt ſprings ws. ſet the reſt 


- A-ZOINg. - ; Glanville, 
5 | Prorolunaur, bed ba. adv 1795 7 
.-. Foun | 
a . Beg, with deep concern. TY 
| Why lich you ſo pre fb,j? 8·GR l . 


The virgin ſtarted at her father? s name 
| And 5gh' rd graced conſcious ye the ſhame. 


2 | 3 


There hangs a vap'rous drop profound. Shale. | 


TI. | 


1 


| 


twixt Damiata and mount 3 | Milton | 


of 


The revolters are profound to make laughter, ke 


Fs. 


ö 


| 7 R 0 
2. With great degrees of knowledge 5 with | 


—_— fight. | 
e molt $rof: foundly wiſe. OR Drayton. 
Domenichino was oundly fcill'd in all the 


parts of painting, but wanting: genius, he had leſs 
_ of nobleneſi. 
PA oro UNDNESS, ee 1. %. + lm 
profound] 
1. Depth of place. IM: 
2. Depth of knowledge. 
__ Their wits, which did every —_— elle owes 
hardneſ s, were with profoundneſs h here over- matched. 


Hooker. 


| ProFU'/nDITY, . pro-fand'-[t-y. n. /. [from 
praſound.] De 4" hep of place or knowledge. 
e other turn d 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milton, 
{ PROFU'SE, prô-fü's. adj. [profuſus, Lat.] 
1. Laviſh; too liberal; prodigal. | 
In prof uſe governments it has been ever obſerved, 
that the people from bad example have grown lazy | 
and expenſive, the court has become luxurious 


and mercenary, and the camp inſolent and ſedi- 


tious. Davenant. 
One long dead has a due proportion of praiſe ; in 


| which, whilſt he lived, his friends were too pro- 


fuſe, and his enemies too ſparing. Addifon. 
2. Overabounding ; exuberant. _ 
On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, 
Penſive I ſat. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Oh liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight. Addi/or. 
PROFU'SELY, prö-fü“s-Iy. adv. [from profuſe.) 
I. Laviſhly ; prodigally. 
Ine prince of poets, who before us went, | 
Had a vaſt income, and profuſely ſpent. Harte. 


2. With exuberance. 


ProFv'sENESS, prö-fü's-nis. u. /. (from pre- 
Fuſe.]. Laviſhneſs; prodigality. 


One of a mean fortune manages his ike with | 


into profuſeneſs, never arrives to the magnificence 
of living. Dryden. 
Profuſeneſi of doing good, a ſoul unſatisfied with 
all it has done, and an unextinguiſhed deſire of 
doing more. 
Hoſpitality ſometimes degenerates into profuſe- 
neſs, and ends in madneſs and folly. , Atterbury, 
Prorv's10N, pro-fi'-zhan. n. /. [profuſio, 
Lat. profu Jo. Fr. from profuſe. ] 
1. Laviſhnels ; prodigality ; extravagance. 
- What meant thy n progreſs through the 
empire? 
Thy vaſt præfuſion to the factious nobles? Rowe. 
2. Laviſh EXPENCE 3 - ſuperfluous effuſion ; z 
waſte. 
He was PR 29 50 to avoid not only profe Fug but 


i | the leaſt effuſion of chriſtian blood. Hayward. 


C3 


The great profuſion and expence 
- Of his revenues bred him much offence. 
3. Abundance; exuberant plenty. 


Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it 


abounds with a great #rofu/on of commodities of 
its own Lars very convenient for other coun- 
5 tries. a Addi en. 
5 | The raptur d eye, 
The fair 1 eon, yellow Autumn bier . 
To PROG, Prog'.,v. 2. . 
1. To rob; to ſteal. _ 
2. To ſhift meanly for. proviſions. A low: 
word. 
She went out progging for proviſions as before. 
Z* Eftrange. 
Proe, prog”. 1. 12 from the verb.] Vietuals ; z 
. proviſion of any kind, A low, word. 
O-nephew | your grief is but folly, ; 


N In town you may find better prog. Swift's Mi iſeel. 


Spouſe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, 
With handkerchief of Fra, like trull with 
budget; 


3 Anal eat by turns Plumeake and judge it. cer. a * 


N 
1 


| 


þ - 


| 


Then ſpring the living herbs profuſely wild. Tl ben . 


7 


Paogrners TION; „ e Achör 
[progenero, Lat.] 
. propagation. 
PROGENITOR, pro- arbkn- It-ͤr. . 
genitus, Lat.] A forefather: an 4: (ors 
Ae gu hi . 
90 e things be alread 
her progenttors former grants unto Aw lord 
I could find a way to remedy a preat Part ther 
Ga Spenſer's Sta 
Like true ſubjeQts, ſons 0 mo 3 
Go chearfully together. $1, 
All generations then had hither come, "4 
From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor, Ai. 
Power by right of fatherhood is not vali, © 
any one, otherwiſe than as Adam's heir, or f 
Progenitor over his own deſcendants, "Di 
The principal actors in Milton's poem ate bor 
only our progenitors, but repreſentatives. Ain 


Pao GEN v, pròdzh - en- Y. n. ſ. ¶ progeni⸗ 
Fr. progentes, Lat. ] api . 12 
neration, 

The ſons of God have God's own natural on 2 
a ſecond Adam from. heaven, whoſe race and 55, 
geny they are by ſpiritual and heavenly birth. Hoy 


Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, 

But iſſu'd from the progeny of kings, Shaleh, 
By promiſe he receives 

Gift to his progeny of all that land. Mil, 


The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends; 
A golden progeny from heav'n deſcends. Dryte, 
Thus ſhall we live in perfect bliſs, and ſee, 
Deathleſs ourſelves, our num'rous progeny, Dod. 
We are the more pleaſed to behold the throne 
ſurrounded by a numerous progeny, when we con- 
Baer the virtues of thoſe from whom they deſcend, 
Addiſon's Frecbolde-. 


ProoxoſsrICaaLE, Prog-n6s' -ty-kebl, adj, 


extreme parſimony ; but, with fear of running | 


Dryden. 


bij 


— 


77 


{from progngſticate.] Such as may be fore. 
known or foretold. _ 

The cauſes of this inundation cannot be te. 
gular, and therefore their effects not prognyj.c2hl 
like eclipſes. Brown's V ulgar Error, 


To PROGNO'STICATE, prog-nos'-ty-kit, v. a, 
um prognaſticł. To foretell; to fore 

OW. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor 
Sandford had progneflicated” upon his nativity he 
would not outlive. Claren. 

Unſkill'd in ſchemes by planets to ſoreſnow, 
I neither will, nor can progneſiicate, 

To the young gaping heir, his father's fate. Dry. 


PROGNOSTICA' TION, . prog-n0s-ty-ka'-shin, 
n. ſ. {from ee e ] 
1. The act of foreknowing or foreſhowing. 
Raw as he is, and in the hotteſt day progui 
cation proclaims; ſhall he be ſet againſt a brick- 
wall, the ſun looking with a ſouthward eye upon 
him; where he is to behold him, * flies blown 
to death. 2 Shakeſþ. Winter's Tal, 
This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of 
* © prophecy or F regnoſtication of things to come, as it 
hath been hitherto an hiſtory of things paſt. Bura. 
2. Foretoken. 
He bid him farewell, arming himſelf in 2 black 
: armour, as a badge or tr ognoſtication of his _— 
* an oily palm be not a fruitful prognofication, 
1 cannot ſcratch mine ear. Shak. Antony and Cleopd. 
PROGNOSTICA' TOR prog-nos-ty- A. tür. . 
from progneſticate, } Foreteller; fore · 
knower. 
That aſtrologer made his almanack give a tol 
 rable account. of the weather by a direct inverſo 
. of the common prognyſticators, to let his belief run 
counter to reports. Government of the Torg®: 
PROGNO/ STICK, prog-nds-tik. adj; lh, F 
noſtique, Fr. mgowaci;.] Foretokening 
eaſe or recovery ; foreſhowing : as, 4 prop" 
no ſtick Jymptom.. 


Pros vosricx, 


The a& of — 


PRO 


N TIER, prog-n6s' -tik, .,. [from the | 


fortelling diſeaſes or the event 


adjective wo * 
+, The = This is a Galliciſm. 


"of diſeaſes. 


s prognoftich is generally true, that i it | 
1 hard to e a ſmall apoplexy. Arbuthnot. 
rediction. | 
2. py ar? your prognefticks x run too faſt, 725 
They muſt be verify d at laſt. Seit. 
forerunning. 
ee you are or ſhall be, has fk but an 
_ caly prognofiich from what you were. South. 


Careful obſervers | 
- By fure prognofiichs may foretell a ſhow r. 8 wift, 


PRO 'GRESS,. prog” -gris. as fe re, Fr. 
from pragreſſus, Lat.] 
1. Courſe; * 7 : paſſage. _ 
I cannot, by the pregreſi of the ſtars, 
Give gueſs how —— 2 day. Shak. Julius Cefas 
| The morn n | 15 
roſs reſs ſmilin ilton, 
ke 5 35 rey it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas'd purſue its progreſs through the 7 
8 
cement ; motion forward. 
ve An Bah all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and 15 humour, which ſhall ſeize. 
Fach vital ſpirit; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat. Shaleſp. 


This motion worketh in round at firſt, which ; 


way to deliver itſelf; and then worketh in prog! uf, 
where it findeth the deliverance eaſieſt. Bacon. 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ſtrange 
_ progreſs for ten hundred thouſand men. Raleigh. 
W hoſoever underſtands the - progreſs and revo- 
- lutions of nature, will fee that neither the preſent | 
form of the earth, nor its firſt form, were perma- 
nent and immutable. | . Burnet. 
It is impoſſible the mind ſhould ever be ſtopped 
in its progreſs in this ſpace. Locke. 
| © The bounds of all body we have no difficulty 
to arrive at; but when the mind is there, it finds 
- nothing to hinder i its progreſs into the endleſs ex- 
panſion, ex Locks: 
Perhaps I judge haſtily, there being ſeveral, in 
whoſe writings I have made very little progreſs. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 


— 


3. Intellectual improvement; advancement 


in knowledge; proficience. 

Solon the wiſe his progreſs never ceas d, 
Bat ſtill his learning with nis days increas'd. Denh. 
It is ſtrange, that men ſhould not have made 

more progreſs in the knowledge of theſe things. 
Burnei. 
Several defects in the underſtanding hinder it 
in its progreſs to knowledge. Zocle. 


Otthers defpond at the firſt difficulty, and con- 
clude, that making any progreſs in knowledge, far- | 


cher than ſerves their ordinary buſineſs, is above 
their capacities, Loc le. 


You perhaps have. made no . in the 


moſt 1 important chriſtian virtues; you have ſcarce. 
gone half way in humility and charity. Law. 


4. Removal from one place to another. 
From. E 


_ Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denbam. 
5. A journey of ſtate; a circuit. 


le gave order, that there ſhould be nothing i in 
bis journey like unto a warlike march, but rather 


5 like unto the progreſs of a king in full Nee. e. | 


O mayl live to hail the day, 
When the glad nation ſhall ſurvey. 
Their ſov'reign, through his wiſe command, 
_ " Paſhng in pr egreſs oer the land. | | Addifon. 


Jo PRO'GRE SS, progpris. v. 1. d; 
b wi, To. move forward; 20 "Not 
| - 8 me wipe off this: honourable. dew, 

That air y doth Progreſs on thy cheeks, Sbaleſp. 
 Pnogzs SSION,- pr6-grish In. 
Ft un, are a 


: 4 


gypt arts their Progreſs made to Greece, | 


Not | 


55 7 (pro? 


* * * * 7 * 
” wy; 


1. Proportional RET? : regular and gra- 
dual advance, 


The ſquares of the ee of theſe rings, 
tical progreſſion. 
2. Motion forward. 
Thoſe worthies, who 3 che ee 
ment of learning, are likely to find a clearer pro- 
greſſion, when ſo many rubs are levelled. Brown. 
In philoſophical enquiries, the order of nature 
ſhould govern, which in all progreſſion is to go 
from the place one is then in, to that which lies 
next to it. Locke. 
3. Courſe; paſſage. 
He hath fram'd a letter, which accidentally, or 
by the way of progreſſion, hath miſcarried. Shakeſp. | 
4. Intellectual advance. 
For the ſaving the long progreſſi on of the thoughts | 
to firſt principles, the mind ſhould provide ſeveral 
intermediate principles. Locke. 


PROGRE'SSIONAL, pro-gresh'-in-el. adj. 


{from progreſſion.] Such as are in a ſtate 
of encreaſe or advance. 


| 
1 


þ 


relapſe not again. unto their progreſ zonal imper- 
fections. rawn, 

PROGRE' SSIVE, prd-grls' slv. adj. [progrefif, 
Fr. from progreſs.] Going forward ; ad- 
vancing. 

Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould 
handle it ſo, as they may be {till frogreſſive, and 
not retrogade. Bacon. 
In progreſive motion, the arms and legs move 
ſucceſſively; but in natation, both together. 

= Brown' s V. ulgar Errours. 
| Their courſe - 
| Progreſſive, retrogade, or ſtanding ſtill. Milton. 
The progreſſive motion of this animal is made 
not by walking, but by leaping. Ray on the Creation. 
= Ere the progreſſive courſe of reſtleſs age 
Perform three thouſand times its annual ſtage, 
May not our pow'r and learning be ſuppreſt, 
And arts and empire learn to travel weſt ? Prior. 


progreſſive.) By gradual ſteps or regular 
cCourſe. 


The reaſon why chey fall in that order, from 


cauſe the greateſt epacts denote a greater diſtance 
of the moon before the ſun, and conſequently a 
nearer approach to her conjunction. Holder. 


[from progreſſive.) The ſtate of advancing. 


Lat. prohiber, Fr.] 
1. To forbid; to interdict by authoeity: 


offended. 
The weightieſt, which it did command them, 
are to us in the goſpel probibited. 
Moral law is two-fold ; imply moral, or moral | 
only by ſome external conſtitution, or impoſition 
of God. Divine law, ſimply moral, commandeth 


their inward nature and quality. 
2. To debar ; to hinder. | 
| Gates of burning adamant 
- Barr'd over us, prohibit all egreſs, 


PROH1BITER,, pro-hib'-it-ar. 2. J. [from Pro- 
hibit.) Forbidder; interdicter 
PROH18B1'TION,. pro-hy-bish'-un. . f. [pro- 
hibition, Fr. prohibitio, Lat. from probibit. ] 


prohibition, than they think of? 
; __ 'Gainſt feli-ſlaughter 
There i is a prohibition ſo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Shateſp.. Cymbeline, 
He beſtowed the liberal choice of all things, with 
one _7 Ren to. 95 his obedience, Aan 


| Hooker. 


| 


1 . ® - 


To PROHT'BIT, pro6-hib' It. v. a. [prohibeo, | 
] PROJE/ CTILE, 


or probibiteth actions, good or evil, in reſpect of 
Mbite. 


Milton. 


1. Forbiddance; ; interdi&t ; act of forbidding. | 
Might there not be ſome other myſtery in this 


made by any priſmatick colour, were in arithme- | 
Newten. | 


They maintain their accompliſhed en ts, and | 


| 


the greateſt epacts progreſſively to the leaſt, is, be- 


PROGRE' SSIVENESS, Pro-gres'-sIv-nls. 2. . 


She would not let them know of his cloſe lying 
in that prohibited place, becauſe they would be 
Sidney. 


Hooker, 


| 


[1 


| e 


PRO 


| Let us not think hard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy — > 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe. Milton. 
The law of God in the ten e eee 
conſiſts moſtly of probibitions; thou ſhalt not do 
ſuch a thing. Tillotſon. 
2. A writ iſſued by one court to op the 
proceeding . of another. 


PRoOHYBITORY, pro-hib'-by-thr-y. adj [from 


prohibit.] Implying prehibition; forbid- 
ang, 


A prohibition will lie on this ſtatute, "uh 
ſtanding the penalty annexed; becauſe it has words 
Probibitory, as well as a penalty annexed. Aylife; 


| To PROJE'CT, pro- dzhékt - Ve. As e, 


projectus, Lat.] 
1. To throw out; to caſt forward. 
Th' aſcending villas | 
_ Projett long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide. Pope: 
2. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown. 
on a mirrour. | 
Diffuſive of themſelves where e'er they 1 
They make that warmth in others they expect; 
Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 
And does its image on their men project. Dryden. 
If we had a plan of the naked lines of Tp 
- tude and latitude, proje&#ed on the meridian, à 
| learner might more ſpeedily advance himſelf in 
the knowledge of geography. Watts. 
3. [Projetter, Fr.] To ſcheme; to form in 
| " he mind; to contrive. 
I, ceaſes to be counſel, to compel men to 
aſſent to whatever tumultuary patrons ſhall project. 
King Charles: 
What ſit we then projecting peace and 33 ? Milt. 
What deſire, by which nature prejetis its own. 
- pleaſure or preſervation, can be gratified by an- 
other man's perſonal purſuit of his own vice? Soutb. 


To ProJe'cT, pr6-dzhEkt'. v. 2a. To jut 


out; to ſhoot forward; to ſhoot beyond 
ſomething next it: as, the cornice projects.. 


| 


| Pro/JEcT,. prodzh'-Ikt- n./. [projets Fr. from: 
PROGRE'SSIVELY, pr6-gres'-s[v-1f. adv. from 


the verb.] Scheme; delign; contrivanice.. 
It is a diſcovering the longitude,; and deſerves 

a much higher name than that of a pręject. Addiſon, 
In the various rojeds of happineſs, deviſed by 
human reaſon, there appeared inconſiſtencies not to 
be reconciled.. + "Rogers 
PRoJE'CTILE,. pr6-dzhek'-til, u. fe [from the 
adjective.] A. body put in motion. : 
Projeftils would for ever move on in the ſame 
right line, did not the air, their own gravity, or 
the ruggednels of the plane ſtop their motion. 


.: Cheyne's Philoſo opbical Pr inciples. 
pr6-dzhek'-til. adj. [ Nees 
Fr.] Impelled forward. 

Good blood, and a due projefile motion or cir- 
culation, are neceſſary to convert the aliment into 
laudable juices. Arbutbngt. 
PROJECTION, PFo- dzbl%'-5hbn, 1. J. (from 

project.] 
1. The act of ſhooting forwards: S's 
If the electrick be held unto the light, many 
| particles will be diſcharged from it, which motion 
is performed by the breath of the effluyium iſſui 
with agility; for as the electrick cooleth, the 
Eee of the atoms ceaſetn. Nes. 
2. ¶ Projection, Fr.] Plan; delineation. See 
7 6 PROJECT, | 
For the bulk of the W of aftronomy,; that 
projection of the ſtars is beſt; which includes in it 
all the ſtars in our deri reaching to the 384 
degree of the ſouthern latitude.-- Matt.. 
3. Scheme; plan of action: RP 4 projection 
of a new ſcheme.” - 
4. [Projettion, Fr.] In chemiſtry, | 
tion; criſis of an operation; z. 
tranſmutation. 4 


A little quantity of the meditine in the fre- 


4 


| 


an opera- 
en of 


1 


| jedfion will turn a ſea of the baſer metal i into gold 
by 212 | * "5 


3 F 2. rel cron, 


4 


1 0 

PO cron, prb-dahꝭk - tur. u. . I from pro- 

12 8 who forms ſchemes or deſigns. 

I be following comes from a proſector; a cor- 
reſpondent as diverting” as a traveller ; ane <7 


having the ſame grace of novelty torecomm 
9 15 EY 49 ee Addiſon, 
Among all the proje&ors in this attempt, none 


have met with ſo general a ſucceſs, as they who | 


apply themſelves: to ſoſten the rigour of the pre- 


cept Rogers. | 


2. One who forms wild impracticable ſchemes. 
Chymiſts, and other projefor:, propoſe to them- 
ſelves things utterly impracticable. L Eſtrange. 
| Aſtrologers that Future fates foreſhew, oP 


* Projedtors, quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pope. | 


'ProJz'cTuRE, pro-dzhek'-tshar. 2. /. [projec- 
ture, Fr. projetura, Lat.] A jutting out. 
To PrOiN, prot'n.. v. a. [a corruption of 
. prune.) To lop; to cut; to trim; to prune, 

I fit and proin my wings 3 | 
After flight, and put new ſtings _. 
To my 3 . 
The country huſbandman will not give the 
Proining knife to a young plant, as cot able to ad- 
„ee... Kurt Ben Jonſon. 
Jo PrOLA'TE, pro/-lt. v. a. Iprolatum, Lat.] 
- _ To pronounce; to utter. 22 5 
Ihe preſſures of war have 
their ſpirits, as may be gathered from the accent 
of their words, which they prolate in a whining 
querulous tone, as if ſtill complaining and creſt- 
2 . Hoxvel. 
PROLA' TE, prö'-Iat. adj. [prolatus, Lat.] Ex- 


tended beyond an exact round. | 


As to the prolate ſpheroidical figure, though it 
be the neceſſary reſult of the earth's rotation about 
its own axe, yet it is alſo very convenient for us. 

1 Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
PrOLA'TION, prö-IA“-shün. u. /. [prolatus, Lat.] 
1. Pronunciation ; utterance. 3 


Parrots, having been uſed to be fed at the pro- 


lation of certain words, may afterw¾ards pronounce 
_  _ the ſame. - n | | Ray. 
2. Delay; act of deferring. 
PROLEGO'MENA, pro-16-g6m'-mE-ni. . /. 
etexiyν,,E; prolegomenes, Fr.] Previous 
diſcourſe; introductory obſervations. 


ROLEPSIs, prö-lep-sls. 1. /. Lx; 


pProlepſe, Fr.] | Ss . 
. A form of rhetorick, in which objections 
are anticipated. Wet ; 
This was contained in my prolepſis or preven- 
tion of his anſwer. | Bramball againſl Hobbes. 
2. An errour in chronology by which events 
xte dated too early. 5 1 
This is a prolepſis or anachroniſm. Theobald, 


"1 


> 


pProlegſis.] Previous; antecedent. 


-PrOLE'PTICAL, prö-lep- ty-xël. adj. {from | 


The proleptical notions of, zeligion cannot be ſo | 


well detended by the profeſſed ſervants of the altar. 
5 TY 5 SGlanville. 
PROLE'PTICALLY, pro-IEp/-tF-ktl-F, adv. 
from proleptical.] By way of anticipation, 

: | ths 8 __ Clariſſa. 
'PROLETA'RIAN, prö-lè-tà-ryèn. adj. Mean; 
wretched; vile; vulgar. oaks, | 


Like ſpeculators ſhould foreſee, . 
From pharos of authority,  _- £ 
Portended miſchiefs farther tan 
Low proletarian tything-men.  Hudibras. 


-PROLIFICA'TION, . pro-lif-fp-ki'-shin. 2. /. 
l Tproles and facio, Lat.] Generation of 
JJ OE 1 aur, 
Their fruits, proceeding from ſimpler roots, 
are not ſo.diſtinguiſbable as the offspring of ſen- 
Hble creatures, and prolzfcations deſcending from 
660 dd 
FROLI FICK, pro-lif'-fik.. } 5 
- PROLAFICAL, proclif-f9-kai. 5 %. 
 . "[prolifigue, Fr. profes and. facio.] Fruitful ; 
generative 3 pregnant; progytlive. 


5 | Cala 
ſomewhat cowed 


dit. : 


| 


Ain aworth, l n 
| | 


: .. 8 4 : : . 
I. Preface; introduction to any diſeourſe or 


PRoLOCU/TORSH1P, pröl-lö-kü-tür-shlp. 2. /. 


And prove the period af their tyrann,, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs 


| But mine bs made the te, to thts ploy, 1. 


„ 0 


Prolifick humour ſoft' ning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 


82 „ oe <Q 
- 


| Every diſpute in religion grew proliſical, and in 


It; | | Decay of Piety. 
His vital pow'r air, earth and ſeas ſupplies, 
And breeds whate'er is bred beneath the ſkies; 
For every kind, by thy pro{ifick might, 
Springs. 5 Dryden. 
All dogs are of one ſpecies, they mingling 
together in generation, and the breed of ſuch mix- 
tures being prolifict. 3 
From the middle of the world, - 
The ſun's prolifict rays are hurl'd; 97 
*Tis from that ſeat he darts thoſe beams, 
Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 
PROL1'FICALLY, pr6-lif -fy-kel-y. adv. [from 
 prolifick.) Fruitfully; pregnantly. | 
PROLLX, pr6-liks'. adj. [prolixe, Fr. prolixus, 
Da}: > 5 e ee e vet 2” 
I, Long; tedious; not conciſe, 
According to the caution we have been fo prolix 
in giving, if we aim at right underſtanding the 


| 


true nature of it, we muſt examine what appre- 
henſion mankind make of it, Digby. 
Should I at large repeat „ 
The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 
My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 
2. Of long duration. This is a very rare | 


ſenſe. | : (EPIC 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the 

judge may then aſſign a competent term. Aylife. 
ProLIx10Us, pro-liks'-yts. adj. [from 
prolix.] Dilatory; tedious. A word of 

Shakeſpeare's coining. EE 
Lay by all nicety and prolixious bluſhes. Shakeſp. 


PROLI'XITY, prd-llks It, 1. J. ¶ prolixité, 


Er. from prolix.] Tediouſneſs; tireſome | | 


length ; want of brevity. 
It is true, without any flips of prolixity, or 


Anthonio hath loſt a ſhip. 
In ſome other paſſages, I may have, to ſhun 
Prolixity, unawares ſlipt into the contrary extreme. 
5 Boyle. 

Elaborate and ſtudied prolixity in proving ſuch 
points as no body calls in queſtion, Waterland. 


PrOL!'XLY, proliks'-lf. adv. [from protix.] | 


At great length; tediouſly. 15 

On theſe prolixly thankful ſhe enlarg'd. Dryden. 
PROL1'XNESS, Ppro-liks'-nls., 1. J. [from pro- 

lix.] Tediouſneſs. . 
PROLOCU'TOR, proV-18-ki-thr.. x. ,. Lat.] 


4 


tion. e IE 
The convocation the queen prorogued, though 
at the expence of Dr. Atterbury's diſpleaſure, who 

was deſign'd their prolocuter. Swift. 


[from prolocutor.] The office or dignity 
of prolocutor, AK HE 


Pro'LOGUE, prol/-lug.. u. /. Lc. Fat ologue, | 


Lat.] 


- 


Fr. prologus, 


performance. | 
Come, fit, and a ſong. | 3 
Shall we clap into t roundly, without hawk- 
ing, or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, which 
are the only protogues to x bad voice? SU. 
2 In her face excuſe SAP TIN 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Milton. + 
2. Something For before the entrance of 
the actors of a play. Log 5 
If my death might make this iſland happy, 


\ 


q 


| 


5 croſſing the plain highway of talk, that the good | 
Shateſp. | 


| 


his Ocean flow'd ; not idle, but with warm, | 


© I To Paolo us, prol-lvg. v. 
_. Satiate with genial moiſture. Milt. Paradiſe gf. | i 
-  TACE, 
-ventilating one queſtion, many new ones were | 
| | To PROLONG, pr6-16ng'. v. 


1. To lengthen out; 


* 


KW. put off to a diſtant time. 


The foreman; the ſpeaker of a convoca- 


1 * * 


4 


PRO 


The peaking cornuto comes in the ; 


we had ſpoke the Prologue of out comedy. $ 


a, (from l 
a formal Eng 


He his ſpecial nothing ever Prologue. 5; 


a. [prol; wer, 


"AE 


noun.] To introduce with 


Fr. pro and longus, Lat.] 
to continue; 
wit | : z to draw 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor ; 
CE 7 would 5 
Th unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the night 


D Alen. 


To-morrow in my judgment is too ſuddeg: 

For I myſelf am not ſo well provided, , 
As elſe I would be were the day prolong'd, Shale 
PROLONGA'TION, pro-l6ng-gi'-shiin, . l, 
[prolongation, Fr. from proleng.] | 

1. The act of lengthening, 

Nouriſhment in living creatures is for the 57e 
longation of life. Bacon's Natural Hiſuy, 
2. Delay to a longer time. 
This ambaſſage concerned only the prolongatiy 
of days for payment of monies. Bacon's Henry Vil, 
PrOLV'S1ON, pro-lU'-zhin. n. J. (pri 


Lat.] Entertainments; performance of di. 


verſion. 
lt is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in 
the firſt book of his academical proluſions, relates 
of Suarez. Haleuill. 
PRO MINENT, prom'-my-nent. adj. [pr4. 
minens, Lat.] Standing out beyond the 
other part; protuberant; extant. 
Whales are deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts 
on their heads, whereas they have but one in 
the forehead terminating over the windpipe, 
Brown's Vulgar Errun, 
She has her eyes ſo prominent, and placed ſo that 
ſhe can ſee better behind her than before her. Mr, 
Two goodly bowls of maſly filver, 
With figures prominent and richly wrought. Dry, 
Some have their eyes ſtand ſo prominent as the 
hare, that they can ſee as well behind as before 
them. | Raz, 
n pròom - my- nns. ? 3 
RO'MINENCY, prom'-my-nen-sy. S 


| prominentia, Lat. from prominent.] Pro- 


tuberance ; extant part. : 
It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the pre 
minencies and fallings in of the features. Auden, 


PROMI'SCUOUS, prd-mls'-ki-us. adj. pri. 
miſcuus, Lat.] Mingled; confuſed ; un- 
_ diſtinguiſhed. - 
Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Promiſcuous from all nations. Milton's Paradiſe Ll, 
Promiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain'd. Aa. 
In ruſh'd at once a rude 188 crowd; 
The guards, and then each other overbear, 
And in a moment throng the theatre. Drydn. 
No man, that conſiders the promiſcuous dilpet- 
ſations of God's providence in this world, can 
think it unreaſonable to conclude, that after ti 
life good men ſhall be rewarded, and ſinners pt- 
niſhed. : | Tullatſu. 
The earth was formed out of that rum, 
mals of ſand, earth, ſhells, ſubſiding from the 
water. | Woodward. 
Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the levelgreen. TG. 
A wild, where weeds and flow rs promiſcuous __ 
ProMI'sCvousLy, pro-mis'-kfi-66-Iy- 2 
[from promiſcuous.] 785 confuſed m 
ture z-indiſcriminately. _ 
We beheld where i Ilium, called = 
pr omiſcuouſly/ of 'Tros. Sandy: 5 J 
That generation, as the ſacred writer me. 
_ expreſſes it, married and gave in marriage 4 
out diſcretiow' or decency, but pronieu9/1 ith 


[ . os 1. 
= > 


; | - with 0 pots ile than the e 5 ] 
ne. 9 


PROMISE, prom' 


3 r. Declaration o 


PRO 


Barons and Fere might you fe © battled field, 8 
. In one huge heap, promiſcuoyſly amaſt, Philips. 
Unaw'd by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beaſts promiſcuouſly they join. Pope. 
mis. . . [promiſſum, Lat. 
romeſſe, Fr.] 
0 4 benefit to be conferred. 
Ieat the air, promife cramm'd; you cannot feed 
capons ſo. Shakeſp. 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his lperlormance, as he now is, nothing. Shak. 
O Lord, let thy promiſe unto David beeſtabliſhed. 
I Chronicles, 
ſtill preceded promiſe, and ſtrict endeavour 
3 — comſort. Fell. 
Behold, the ſaid; perform'd in ev'ry part 


| 2 | Myproniſe made: and Vulcan's labour'd art. Dryd. 


== hopes. Davenant. 
= 2. Performance of promiſe; grant of the | 
thing Proms | | 

Now are they read y, looking for a promiſe from 

thee. Acts. 


Let any man conſider, how many ſorrows he 
Hould have eſcaped, had God called him to his 
" reſt; and then ſay whether the promiſe to deliver 

the juſt from the evils to come, ought not to be 


More than wiſe men, when the war began, k 


could promiſe to themſelves i in their moſt ſanguine 


3. Hopes; expectation. 


Vour young prince Mamillius is a gentleman of 


the greateſt promiſe. Nala. Winter's Tale. 


| ; | Jo PrO'MISE, prom' ., a. [promettre, 
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Fr. promitto, Lat.] To make declaration 
of ſome benefit to be conferred. - 

While they promiſe them liverty, they themſel ves 

are the-ſervants of corruption. 2 Peter, ii. 18. 

I could not expect ſuch an effect as I found, 

which ſeldom reaches to the degree that is promiſed 

by the preſcribers of any remedies. T. _— s Mi * 


To Pro'misE, prom'-mis. v. n. 


1. To aſſure one by a promiſe. 
Promiſing is the very air o' th' time: it opens 
. the eyes of expectation: performance i is ever the 
duller for his act. Shateſp. 
I dare promi/e for this play, that in the rough- 
_ Heſs of the numbers, which was ſo deſigned, you 
will ſee ſomewhat more maſterly than any of my 
former tragedies. | Dryden, 
As he promiſed in the law, he will ſhortly . 
mercy, and gather us together. 2 Mac. ii. 18. 
All the pleaſure we can take, when we met theſe 
. promifing ſparks, is in the diſappointment. Felton. 


She brib'd my ſtay, with more than human 
charms; 


Nay Promis a, vainly Promi 4, to beſtow. 
Immortal life. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill. 
Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion? 
fear it, I promiſe you. Sbalgſp. 
Pro'MISEBREACH, pro6m'-mis-bretsh. . 


breach and promiſe.] Violation of Foil. 
Not in uſe, 


Ctiminal in double violation 


| . Of facred chaſtity, and of promiſebreach. Sbolgſp. 


PrO'MISEBREAKER, prom'-mis-br#k-&r. 

[promiſe and break.) Violator of promiſes, 
_ He's an houtly promiſcbreater, the owner of no 
| one good quality worthy” _ entertainment. 


Shakeſp. 
PrO'mISER Im mis mis. Ur.; 
One who — 128 2 e 


Wholet this pronifer in? did you, good Dili- 


gence ? 
Give bim his bribe again, 


'Fear's 
To that N 


1. J. 


; who ſubject live 


D rough e give. | 


Boe. | 


Ben Jeuſin. 


PRO 


"PrO'MISSORY, prom! mls-sür- 5. adj. (promi/- 
forius, Lat.] Containing profeſſion of ſome 
benefit to be conferred. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moſt erad 
virtue, ſo is it moſt advantageouſly enforced by 
the promiſſory, which-is moſt exquiſitely adapted 
to the ſame end. Decay of Piety. 

The promiſſory lyes of great men are known by 
ſhouldering, hugging, ſqueczing, ſmiling and 
bowing. Arbuthnot. 

Pro/mMIsSORILY, prom'-mis-sbr-[l-F. adj. 
[from promiſſory. ] By way of promiſe. 

Nor was he obliged by oath to à ſtrict obſer- 
vation of that which promiſſorily was unlawful. . 

Brown, 

Pro! MONT, prd'-mdnt. . ＋. 

'PRO'MONTORY, prom müͤn-tür-. : 
[promontoire, Fr. promontorium, Lat. Pro- 
mont I have obſerved only in Suckling.) A 
headland ; a cape; high land jutting into 
the ſea. 

Ihe land did ſhoot out with a great promontory. 


Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, - 
And ſpies a far off ſhore where he would tread. 
Shakeſp. 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, _ 
With trees upon it, nod unto the world, 


And mock our eyes with air. Shakeſp. 
The waving ſea can with each flood 
Bath ſome high promozt. 


Suctling. 
They, on their heads, h 
Main promontories flung, which i in the air 


arm 
N Every guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milt. 
If you drink tea upon a pramontory that over- 
hangs the ſea, it pl s preferable to an aſſembly. Pope. 
To PROMO'TE, pr6-m6't. v. a. [promoves, 
promotus, Lat. J | | 
1. To forward; to advance, 
Next to religion, let your care be to promote 


juſtice, Bacon. 

Nothing lovelier can be found, 
Fhan good works in her huſband to promote. Milt. 
He that talks deceitſully for truth, muſt hurt it 


Milton. 


arguments. Atterbury, 

Frictions of the extreme parts promote the flux 

of the juices in the joints. 

2. [Promouvoir, Fr.] To clevate ; to exalt; 
to prefer, 

I will promote thee unto very. 

Shall I leave my fatneſs wherewith they ho- 


trees ? Judges, ix. 9. 
Did 1 ſolicit thee 
From darkneſs to promote me ? 
PROMO“ TER, prô - mõt- ur. n. f. [promoteur, | 
Fr. from promote.] | 
1. Advancer; forwarder ; encourager. | 
Knowledge hath received little improvement 
from the endeavours of many pretending promoters. 


graven in the hearts of all promoters of charity: 
Verily,l ſay unro you, inaſmuch as you have done 


have done it unto me, Atterbury. 
2. Informer ; makebate. An obſolete uſe. 
His eies be promoters, ſome treſpas to ſpie. Twſer.. 
Infor mers and promoters oppreſs and ruin the 
eſtates of many of his beſt ſubjects. Drummond. 
PROMO Tiox, prd-m6'-shtin. u. /. [promotion, 
Fr. from promote.] Advancement; encou- 
ragement; exaltation to ſome new honour. 
or rank; preferment. 
Many fair promotions £ 
Are daily given to enoble thoſe, 


Shakep. 


Abbot. | 


Came ſhadowing, and oppreſs'd whole legions ; 
'd. 


more by his e than he promotes it by his 
Arbuthnet. 


eat honour. Nn. 


nour God and man, and go to be promoted over the 


Milton. 


9 


Glanville. | 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 


it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye | 


4 
2 


That ſcarce, ſome, two * 9 were worth a | 
| noble. | 


4 


E 


- Upon's again. 
13 


1 Which your heart prompt: you'to, but with ſuch ö 


PRO 


The high promation of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ſtate at door mongſt purſuivants. 


Sbaleſp. 
My riſing is thy fall, Ks 
And my deviated will be thy deſtruction. Milton. 


Thou youngeſt virgin-daughter of the fkies, 
Made in the laſt promotion of the bleſt ; 


Whoſe palms new pluck'd from paradiſe, 
In ſpreading branches more fublimely riſe. Dry. 


To PROMo'vE, pro-m6'v. v. a. [promoves, 
Lat. promouvoir, Fr.] To forward; to ad- 
vance; to promote. A word little uſed. 

Never yet was honeſt man, | 
That ever drove the trade of love: 
It is impoſſible, nor can [as 2p 
Integrity our ends promove. Suclling, 
Making uſeleſs offers, but promoving nothing. 


= . 


PROMPT, prompt. adj. [prompts Fr. e 
Do. Lat.] | 
1. Quick; ready; acute; eaſy. 
Very diſcerning and prompt in giving orders, 
as occaſions required. larendon. 
Prompt eloquence 


| | | Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerous verſe. 


Milton, 
To the ftern ſanction of th" offended =, 


My promt obedience bows. 
2. n ; petulant. 
was too haſty to condemn ME et | 
And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dre. 
3. Ready without heſitation; Wy: no new 
motive. | 


. 


Tell him, I'm — 
To lay my crown at's feet, and there to knee.” 


Sbaleſp. 
| The brazen age, | 
A garlike . prompt to bloody rage. Dryd. 
Still aroſe ſome rebel ſlave, 

2 to ſink the ſtate, than he to ſave. Prior. 
4. Ready; told down: as, prompt payment. 
5. Eaſy; unobſtructed. wi 

The reception of light into the body of the 


building was very prompt, both from without and 
from within. Wotton, 


To PROMPT, prompt”. v. 4. [prontare, Ital.] 
1. 1 aa by private anon to hemp at 
4 1018. 
Sitting in ſome place, where no man ſhall prompt 
him, let the child tranſlate his leſſon, Aſcham. 
You've put me now to fuch a part, which never 
I ſhall diſcharge to th' life. 
—Come, come, we'll prompt you. Shakeſp. 
My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear, 
And 1 will ſtoop and humble my intent: 
To your well practis'd wiſe directions. Sbaleſp. 
None could hold the book ſo well to prompt 
and inſtruct chis ſtage play, as ſhe could. Bacon. 
He needed not one to prompt him, becauſe 
he could fay the prayers by heart. _ Stillivg fleet. 


2. To diate. 


Every one ſome time or other dreams he i is 
reading books, in which caſe the invention prompts = 
fo readily, that the mind is impoſed on. Addiſon. 

Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
And Whiſp' ring angels prompt. her golden dreams. 

* 2 Fo 
3. To incite; to inſtigate. 542 
- The Yolſcians e 

Ready. when time ſhall prompt them to make road. 
Shakeſp: Coriolanus, 
Speak not by th' matter ; . 


words 


But rooted in your tongue. ' $hebþ. 
If they prompt us to anger, their defign makes 
uſe of it to a further end, that the mind, being 
thus diſquieted, may not be caſily SF og to 
prayer. Duppa. 
Rage prompted them at lengeh, and found them 
arms,” Wo 
Kind occaſion lnb their warm wh, . 


} fy * 
3 


— 


. To remind. n b rt. of ax gf 7 21 | 
tube inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves 
will hourly ęrempt us our corruption, and loudly 


" PRO/mPTER, promp'-tar. 1. [from prompt. 


 PrRO'MPTITUDE, prim'-t#-sh&d. a. fe | promp- 


' PrO/mPTNESS, prompt/-nls. n. = from 
prompt. ] Readineſs; quickneſs; alacrity. | 


 PRO/MPTUARY, promp'-tshd-Ar-F. 
 [promptuaire, Fr. promptuarium, Lat.) A 


\ To PROMU'LGATE, pr6-mal'-gat. v. a. 


Kno b i 
Tlhoſe albeit 1 know he nothing ſo much hateth 


Rim to put forth divers other goodly works. Senf. 


mation of the goſpel. | | 
External promulgation, or ſpeaking thereof, did | 


- _ cution. - 
_ © -- promulgate.) Publiſher ; open teacher, 
tom the ſanRityof the chriſtian religion, which 


— 


w 4 ; 
| N 
” 4 


+ tell as we are ſons of earth. Brown, 
1. One who helps a publick ſpeaker, by ſug- 
geſling the word to him when he falters. 

Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter, _ Shateſp. Othello. 
1 In florid impotence he ſpeaks, | 
And as the prompter breathes, OT | 


2- An admoniſher ; a reminder. 7 
We underſtand our duty without a teacher, and 
acquit ourſelves as we ought to do without a 

promfter. 9 LEfrange. 


titude, Fr. from promptus, Lat.] Readineſs ; 
ä 
Pzo/MPTLY, prompt'-lf, adv. [from prompt. 
Readily ; quickly ; expeditiouſly. 429 
He that does his merchandiſe chearfully, prompi- 
+, and readily, and the works of religion flowly, 


i n fign that his heart is not right with God. | 


Taylor. 


Had not this ſtop been given him by that acci- 
dental ſickneſs, his great courage and promprneſs 
of mind would have carried him directly forward 

to the enemy, till he had met him in the open 
- plains of Perſia. Me, . South, 
Firm and rigid muſcles, ſtrong pulſe, activity, 
and prompingſ in animal actions, are figns of 
ſtrong fibres. | Arbuthnot. 


| Pro'mMPTURE, prômp“tshür. n. . [from ; 


- prompt.] Suggeſtion; motion given by ano- 
ther; inſtigation. A word not uſed. 
Though he hath fallen by prompture of the 
| blood ; LE 2 


Vet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, | 


That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up. 


ſtorehouſe; a repoſitory; a magazine. 


This ſtratum is ſtill expanded at top, ſerving as | 


the ſeminary or promptuary, that furniſheth forth 
matter for the formation of animal and vegetable 
bodies. 17 Woodward. 


. [promulge, Lat.] To publiſh ; to make 
open declaration. YET 


s to promulgate, yet I hope that this will occaſion 


| "Thoſe, to whom he entruſted the promulgating 
of the goſpel, had far different inſtructions. | 

5 SR $2 Detay of Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any fanction 
they receive from the promulgated will of the legi- 
++ Rature, reach not a ſtranger, if by the law of 
nature every man hath. not a power to puniſh of- 

' fences againſt it. y | 
ProOMULGA'TION, pro-mullzgi-shin. . . 
 {promulgatio, Lat. from promulgate.] Publi- 
„ — UE 
The ſtream and current of this rule hath gone 
as far, it hath continued as long as the very pro- 
„ 


* 
- 


not alter the ſame, in reſpect of the inward form 


or quality. 
de part of the puniſhment, and anticipate the exe- 
5 125 7 South, 
 PROMULGA'ToR, pro-mal-gi-tar. 1. /. [from 


How groundleſs a calumny this is, appears 


N 


92 


1. Bending downwards ; not erect. 


Shakeſp. | 
2. /- A 


| 2. The ſtate of lying with the face down- | 
Locle. | „ 


| 


a . 
Tbe very promulgation of the puniſhment will 


| To PROMU'LGE, pr&-mtildzh'. v. 4. [from 
| - 


wards. 


| unto proneneſs, or the poſture of animals looking 


. * 1 4 5 - 
s K £2 3 bo ” 


", 
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FD How great is the Proneneſs of our nature, to 
| comply with this temptation !' 7. 5 1A 


"PRO 


- . exeludes fraud and falſchood; ſo alſo from the 
_ deſignments and aims of its firſt promulgators. 
Decay of Piety. 


22 2 7 Lat.] To promulgate; to pub- 


iſn; to teach openly. - | 
The chief deſign of them is, to eſtabliſh the 


truth of a new revelation in thoſe countries, where | 


it is firſt promulged and propagated. Atterbury. 
PrRomMU'LGER, pro-muldzh'-ir. 1. /. [from 
 promulge.) Publiſher ; promulgator. 
The promulgers of our religion, Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, raiſed men and women from the 
dead, not once only, but often. Atterbury. 
PrONA TOR, pr6-ni'-thr, . J. In anatomy, 
a muſcle of the radius; 'of which there are 
two, 'that help to turn the palm down- 


PRONE, pr6'n. adj. [pronus, Lat.] 


There wanted yet a creature not prone, 
And brute as other creatures, but indu'd 
With ſanctity of reaſon, might erect 
His ſtature, and upright with front ſerene + 
Govern the reſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. Lying with the face downwards: contrary | 


* to ſupine. _ 5 | 
Upon theſe three poſitions in man, wherein the 
. ſpine can only be at right lines with the thigh, 
ariſe thoſepoſtures, prone, ſupine, and erect. Brown. 
3. Precipitous ; headlang; going downwards. 
Down thither proze in flight 

He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt ethereal ſky 

Sails between worlds. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
4. Declivous ; ſloping. -_ | 2 

Since the floods demand, 
For their deſcent, a prone and ſinking land: 
Does not this due declivity declare 

A wiſe director's providential care? Blackmore. 
5. Inclined ; propenſe; diſpoſed. It has 
commonly an ill ſenſe. —_ : 

The labour of doing good, with the pleaſure 
ariſing from the contrary, doth make men for the 
moſt part ſlower to the one and proner to the other, 
than that duty, preſcribed them by law, can pre- 
vail ſufficiently with them. f Hooker. 

Thoſe who are ready to confeſs him in judg- 


in their doings. | 
If we are prone to 
change, there is no cure more proper than trade, 
which ſupplies buſineſs to the active, and wealth 
to the indigenn. Fs Addiſon. 


South. 


Still prone to change, though ſtill the flaves of | 


ſtate. | e Pope. | 
Pro'/NENESs, pro'n-nls. n./. [from proxe.] 
1. The ſtate of bending downwards; not 
JJ End tt 55 

, If erectneſs be taken, as it is largely oppoſed 


downwards, carrying their venters, or oppoſite 
part to the ſpine, directly towards the earth, it 
may admit of queſtion, Brown's Hulgur Errours. 


_. wards ; not ſupineneſs. 
3. Deſcent; declivity. 


4. Inclination; propenſion; diſpoſition to ill. 


The holy ſpirit ſaw that mankind is unto vir- 
tue hardly drawn, and that righteouſneſs is the 


leſs accounted of, by reaſon of the ęronengſi of our 
affections to that which delighteth. 
The ſoul being firſt from nothing brought, 
When God's grace fails her, doth to nothing fall; 
And this declining pronengſi unto nought, WE. 
Is ev n that ſin that we are born withal. Davies. 
le inſtituted this worſhip, becauſe of the car- 
nality of their hearts, and the pronene/s. of the 
people to idolatry. _ iS 
Ihe proneneſs of good men to commiſerate want, 
in whatſoever ſhape it appears. Atterbury. 


Di#. | 


| inſtead of nouns. 


ment and profeſſion, are very prone to deny him 


ſedition, and delight in | 


Hooker, | F D 
| make otherwiſe. f 


_ Tillotſon. | 


PRO 


\PrROXG, prong'. = £5 [prox fon. 
ſqueeze. Min/hew.] A kg Du. io 
The cooks make no more ado, 
into little gobbets, prick it on a P 
hang it in a furnace. 
 Whacum hisſea-coal prong threw by 
And baſely turn'd his back to fly, ; 
Ly - Be mindful, 
ith iron teeth of rakes and prong; t 
The cruſted earth. Dry den' Firgit 2 
Pro'NITY, pron'-y-tf. u. . from 
| Nr A word not uſed. es, 
O is mechanick Pronity, I do not for +, 
g good e More's Divine Dial wh, 
RONOU'Ny PIO -nNOUn. 7. /. [pronon, Fr. , 
nomen, Lat.) | 5 
| I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given tg 
perſons, and uſed inſtead of their proper n 
from whence they had the name of pronoun 2 
though they were not nouns themſelves, but uſe 
Clarke's Latin Granny 
To PRONOU'NCE, pr6-noun's. v. a. (ora. 
noncer, Fr. pronuncio, Lat.] 
1. To ſpeak; to utter. 
+ He pronounced all theſe words unto me with hi 
mouth. 3 Feremiab, XxXXvi. 11 
2. To utter ſolemnly 5 to utter confidently, 
She | 
Bo good a lady, that no tongue could ever 


but ſlicino 
rong of 9 
Sucht. 


Hudibru, 


1 have pronounced the word, faith the Lord. Jer, 

Ts So was his will | 
Pronounc'd among the gods. Miltn, 

Sternly he promeune'd the rigid interdiction. Mit, 
 Abfalom-pronounreda ſentence of death apain 
his brother.. 42; ER: Lek, 


I. anguage of man pronounc d 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs't 
| | Milla 
Though diverſity of tongues continue, thi 
would render the pronouncing them eaſier. Halli. 
4. To utter rhetorically. 

To PRONOU'NCE, pro6-noun's. v. n. To ſpeak 

with confidence or authority. 
How confidently ſoever men pronounce of them- 


when they are moſt eager and unquiet ; yet ii 
ſure this is far removed from the true genius o 
religion. | Decay of Pity, 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce cont- 
dently ; but wiſe men will, in matters of di- 
. courſe, conclude firmly, and in matters of fad, 
act ſurely, . South's Sermans, 


| PRoxNouU'NCER, pr6'-noun's-tr. n. ſ. (from 


pronounce.] One who pronounces. 


expences. Aylife. 
| PRoNUNCIA'T1ION, pro-nin-sh{-shun. 3. 


_ ciation, Fr.] | 

1. The act or mode of utterance. : 
The deſign of ſpeaking being to communicate 
our thoughts by ready, eaſy, and graceful pre 
nunciation, all kind of letters have been ſearched 
out, that were ſerviceable for the purpoſe. Holter, 
lt were eaſy to produce thouſands of his verſes 
... which are lame ſor want of half a foot, ſometms 
'a whole one, and which no pronunciation cal 


2. That part of rhetorick which teachc to 
1 ſpeak in publick with pleaſing utterance 
and graceful-geſture. . 
PROOF, prof. x. , [from prove.) 8 
1. Evidence; teſtimony; convincing _ 
convincing argument; means of wal _ 
That they all have always ſo teſtified, I le 
how we ſhould poſſibly wih a pro more pf, 


& 


& — 


Rogers. 2 


| 5 than this. 
Ges 


Pronounce diſhonour of her. Shep. Henry Vll. 


3. To form or articulate by the organs of 


ſelves, and believe that they are then moſt picus,. 


The pronouncer thereof ſhall be condemned in 


[pronunciatie, from pronuncio, Lat. pron 
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PRO 
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| - any determinate place, do nevertheleſs move cons 


1. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not 


PR O 


To PROPEND, pr6-pEnd'.. v. 2: prop. 0, 
Lat. to hang forwards.} To incline to any 


part; to be diſpoſed in favour of any thing. 


My ſprightly brethren, I propend to you, 
In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill. S532. 


| 
PaoPE2'&DENCY, pro-pen'-dEn-sy. 1. ſ. [from | 


propend. 


„„ 1 
2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh.] Precon- 
. fideration ; attentive deliberation ; perpen- 
deny. 255 E | 
png act above the animal actings, which are 
tranſient, and admit not of that attention, and 
propendency of actions. 3 Hale. 


Prore'ns?, pro-ptns'. adj. pr opens Lat.]| 
ed bo 


Inelined; diſpoſed: It is u 


nen th of good 
and bad. - | 


Women, propenſe and inclinable to holineſs, be 
edified in good things, rather than carried away | 
Hooker. | 


: as captives. EM 9 

5 . Lhave brought ſeandal 

In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before ._ 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 


0 . 


Paore'xs ION, prö-pën-shün. N. 2 [ propen- ] 
 ProvE'n81Ty, pro-pens'-It-y. 


8 ion, Fr. pro- 

pen/io, Lat. from propenſe. ]]]! 
2 1582 inclination ; difpoſition to any thing 

F 7; 747 150 
-- - Some miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through 
neceſſities of ſtate, than any propenſty of myſelf to 
injuriouſneſs. | 2 Ling Charles. 
80 forcible are our propen/ions to mutiny, that 


we equally take occaſions from benefits or injuries. | 


Government of the Tongue, 
enſity, and bent of will to 


Loet there be but prof 


gable induſtry. deb. 
It requires a critical nicety to find out the ge- 
- nius-or the propenſiens of a child, Z"Eftrange. 
.- - The natural propenſion, and the inevitable occa- 
ſions of complaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. 


He aſſiſts us with a meaſure of grace, ſufficient 
to over - balance the corrupt profen/ity of the will. |. 


5 vs 75 Rogers. 
2. Natural tendency. 
Bodies, that of themſelves have no propen ſions to 


ſtantly and perpetually one way. Digby. 

This great attrition muſt produce a great pro- 

. p*1ſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of the 
©» fluids. . Arbuibnot. 
PROPER, pròôp pur. adj. propre, Fr. pro- 
| % ꝓrius, Lat.] . Bs | > . 


common. 


Ass for, the virtues, that belong unto moral | 


righteouſneſs.and honeſty of life, we do not men- 
tion them, becauſe they are not prof er unto 


chriſtian men as they are chriſtian, but do con- ö 


rern them as they are men. HFHcoler. 
Mien of learning hold it for a ſlip in judgment, 
when offer is made to-demonftrate that as prof er 
to one thing, which reaſon findeth common anto 
many. 8 3 1 5 8 Hooker, 
No ſenſe the precious joys conceives, 
Which in her private contemplations be; 
For then the raviſſi d ſpirit the ſenſes leaves, 
Hath her own powers, and proper actions free. 


Davies. |. 


Of nought no creature ever formed ought, 
For that is proper to th? Almighty's hand. Davies... 


Dufteſnoy's rules, concerning the poſture:of the |. 


figures, are almoſt wholly proper to painting, and 
admit not any compariſon with poetry. Dryden, 
DODutward objects, that are extrinſecal to the mind, 


und its on operations, proceeding from powers | 


intrinſecal and proper to itſelf, which become alſo 
objects of its contemplation, are the original of all 


* 


religion, and there wilt be fedulity and indefati- | 


"PR O 


[ : They profeſſed themſelves ſervants of Jehovah 


their God, in a relation aud reſpect peculigr and 
proper to themſelves. elfon. 
2. Noting an individul . 
A preper name may become common, when 
given to ſeveral beings of the ſame kind; as 
Cæſar. : EI) Watts. 


poſſefſives : as, my proper, their proper. 
The bloody book of law ' 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
Atſter your own ſenſe; yea, though our proper ſon 
' Stood in your action. Shakeſp. Othello. 
{_; oak 5 OT age | 
With ſomewhat of your proper rage. Walter. 
lt we might determine it, our proper concep- 
tions would be all voted axioms. Glanville's Scegſis. 
} Now learn the diff *rence at your proper coſt, 
- Betwixt true valour and an empty boaſt. Dryden. 
4. Natural; original. | 
In our proper motion we aſcend 
Up, to our native ſeat. Milton. 
5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted ; ſuitable ; 
| qualified. | . 
In Athens all was pleaſure, mirth, and play, 


He is the only proper perſon of all others for an 


a large invention, a ripe judgment, and a ſtrong 

memory, has joined the knowledge of the liberal 

arts, | LE Dryden. 

In debility, from great loſs of blood, wine and 
all aliment that is eaſily aſſimilated or turned into 
blood, are proper: for blood is required to make 
blood. h 

6. Exact; accurate; juſt. 

7. Not figurative. N 

Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos 

was divided, they ſignified by dark names, which 

we have expreſſed in their plain aid proper terms. 

| Burnets Theory of the Karth. \ 

8. It ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſiguify, mere; 


pure. 2 
. See thyſelf, devil! 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Sbuleſp. King Lear. 
9. | Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 
Moſes was a proper child. Hebrews, xi. 23. 
Io. Tall; luſty; handſome with bulk. A low 


word. 


At laſt ſhe concluded with a ſigh, thou waſt the 


Fro pere man in Italy. Sba leb. 
A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. 
| ö Pr Son Z' Eftrange, 
Pr O'PERLyY, prop/-pur-ly. adv. [from proper. ] 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably. - | 
2 · In a ſtrict ſenſe. | 
What dies but what has life „ 
And ſin; the body properly hath neither. Milton. 
The miſeries of life are not properly owing to 
the unequal diſtribution of things. Sreift. 
' There is a ſenſe in which the works of every 
man, good as well as bad, are properly his own. 


; barten Ess, prdp/-par-nls. u. /. [from pro- 
>: Ber]. | „ 

1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Talineſs. , 45 = 


| Pro'yzRTY, prop'-par-tF. a. /. [from proper.) 


1. Peculiar quality. AFL 
What ſpecial property or quality is that, which 


F. being no where found but in ſermons, maketh them 


| effeQual:to ſave ſouls ? © Hooker. 


A ſecondary eſſential mode, is any attribute of 
a thing, which- is. not of primary confideration, 
, .and is called a property... *© Watt, 
2. Quality; diſpoſition. 7 gh 


75 
F 


aſſent; and ſure the logick of a conquering ſword 


knowledge. 


* 


/ 


W þI7 PR — TR 1 2 b 
x. Inclination or tendency of defire to any 3. One's own. It is joined with any of the 


All proper to the ſpring, and ſprightly May. Dryd. 
epic poem; who, to his natural endowments of | 


Arbuthnot. 


Rogers. | 


is conviction, not- force, that muſt induce | 


has no great property that way; ſilence it may, 
Tucle. but convince it cannot. 


PR O 
| It is the property of an old finvr o tug ay, 


in reviewing his own villanies in other; 
3. Right of poſſeſſion. dead. 
| Some have been deceived into an op;r: 
the inheritance of rule over men, ang rapes. 
things, ſprung from the ſame original, 7 1 
to deſcend by the ſame rules. Ta 
Property, whoſe original is from the right 1 a 
has to uſe any of the inferior creatures for 
ſiſtence and comfort, is for the ſole advanta ap 
the proprietor, ſo that he may even delt 
thing that he has property in. | 5 
4. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. : 
For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhow'r'd, 


And property with plenty crown'd, 
Accept our pious praiſe. | D 
5. The thing poſſeſſed. 
Tis a thing impoſſible 
I ſhould love thee but as a property, heb 
No vonder ſuch men are true to a genera 


where liberty runs ſo high, where Property is © 
well ſecured. Swift 
6. Nearneſs or right. I know not which ; 
the ſenſe in the following lines, 
| , Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and property of blood, 
And as ſtranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee. _ Shakeſp. King La 
| 7. Something uſeful.; an appendage: a the. 
T.. - 
| I will draw a bill of properties, ſuch asour gl 
wants, Db Bom Sbake|, 
The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fees, 
High pomp and ſtate are uſeful properties. Drin. 
|  Greenhield was the name of the property manin 
that time, who furniſhed implements for the ad 


| P ; 
8. Property for propriety. Any thing R's 
_ adapted. Not uſed. | 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, ſmooth. 
neſs and property, in quickneſs and briefneſs, (- 
To PROPERTY, prop'-pur-ty. v. a. (fron 
the noun.] _ 
{ 1. To inveſt with qualities. 
___ Hisrear'd arm 
Creſted the world; his voice was þroperty'd 
As all the tuned ſpheres. Shate/p. Ant. and Cluja 
2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned, 
or in which one has a right; to appropri 
ate; to hold. This word is not now uſed 
in either meaning. 
| =o His large fortune 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All ſorts of hearts. Shaleſp. Timm, 
They have here propertied me, keep me in dark- 
neſs, and do all they can to face me out of my 


; wits. ; Shale, 
'T am too highborn to be proper tied, 
To be a ſecondary at controul. Sake 


Pro'enaS1s, pro'-fi-sls. n. /. [Wgpacy;) I 
medicine, a foreknowledge of diſeaſes. 


PRO“ HECO, prof - fis-s F. n. J. [np ; Pb. 
pbetie, Fr.] A declaration of ſomething te 
come.; prediction. 7 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shake 
| Poets may boaſt | 

Their work ſhall with the world remain; 

Both bound together, live or die, 

The verſes and the pro? e. Wali 
Pro'eHESIER, prof fls-si-ur- 1. J (From 
_ phe/3.} One who propheſies. | 
To PRO'BHESY,.prof'-fls-3y. v. 4. 1 
1. To predict; to foretelt; to prognoſticate 

M.iſerabie England, 
I propbeſj the fearful'ſt time to thee, 924 
That ever wretched age hath look d upon. * 

ö F hate him, for he doth not f your 

evil. . | 1 


— 
* 


** 


; . ; i houſe, 

The Lord ſent me to propheſy, againſt hb" 
all the words that ye have heard, Jer. A I 
2. To foreſhow. 


Meibouzle 


PRO 

 _ Mahought thy very gait did propheſy 

ö wg cs 4 215 Sbaleſp. King Lear. | 
11 To utter pr edictions. | 


And profi 
Of dire combuſtion. 5 
* de n "bai ſhall 
* i er lite no bounds 
| Mir d with thy works, 1 s hal 


4 | -44 ſee, | 

. | | iptural ſenſe. 5 

22. To preach. A ſcrip | 

_ the wind, propheſy, ſon of man. 

== e Lange rk 1 iT 7 97 Exeliel. 
elders of the Jews builded, and proſpered 

FR. the propbeſying of Haggat. £zra, vi. 14. 


e rug.] 


1. One who tells future events; a predicter; 


| * a foreteller. | ; 
—_ 597+ EvTY —— 1 
nh ss a Sobbet weep what it foreſaw, 
3 nk : Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Jeſters oft prove propbets. 8 hakeſp. King Lear. 
O prophet of glad tidings! finiſher 
{t hope | | 
R 
As if he fear'd each day would be her laſt ; 
Too true a prophet to foreſee the fate, 

That ſhould fo ſoon divide their happy ſtate. Dryd: 
+1 God, when he makes the prof bet, does not un- 
WE - . make-the-man, 1 Lo: ke. 
2. One of the ſacred writers empowered by 

= God to difplay futurity. ws 
His champions are the'propbets and apoſtles 
* 1 Shaleſp. 
It buildeth her faith and religion upon the 
ſacred and canonical ſcriptures of the holy prophets 


Milton, 


tion. | . . White. 
= Pro'eHeETESS;: prof'-fit-tis. 2. /. {propheteſſe, 
= Fr. from prophet.] A woman that foretells 

future events. MR 

He ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow, 

And fay poor Marg'ret was a propheteſs. Shakeſh. 
That it is conſonant to the word of God, ſo in 
- ſinging to anſwer, the practice of Miriam the gro- 


Will approve. | Pieacham. 
If my love but once were crown'd, 
Pair propbet/s, my grief would ceaſe, 
WE ProPHe'TICK, pro fet'-tik. 5 1 
WE PzOrHE'TICAL,, pro-fet'-ty-kel. Jo 
__ [rp betique, Fr. from prophet.)  _. 
1. Foreſeeing or foretelling future events. 
EE Say, Why : | 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way, 


Prior. 


With ſuch frophetick greeting? Shateſp.. Macketh. 


= Thecounſclof a wiſe and then f repbetical friend 
= was forgotten. 8 9 45 Wotton. 
Some perfumes procure profbetical dreams. 


: 8 Bacon. 
#1 Till old experience do attain . 
Io ſomething like +ropbetick firain.. , - Milton, 


Some famous prophetich pictures repreſent the 

+ fate of England by a mole, a creature blind an 
- buſy, ſmooth and deceitful, continually 'working 
under- ground, but now and then to be diſcerned 
n the ſurface. | = 
No arguments made a ſtronger impreſſion on 
theſe Pagan converts, than the predictions relatin g 
our Saviour in thoſe old propbetich writings de- 


= chriſtianity, and owned by them to have been 
tam many ages before his appearance. Adiliſon. 


38 PROPHET, prof” fit. 1. . [prophete, Fr. | 


and apoſtles;/as upon her main and prime founda- 


#beteſs,” when ſhe anſwered the men in her ſong, |' 


Stilling fleet. 


Polited among the hands of the greateſt enemies 


PRO 


| - This great ſucceſs among Jews and Gentiles, | 


part of it hiſtorically true at the compiling of theſe 
articles, and part of it propbetically true then, and 
fulfilled after ward, was a moſt effectual argument 
to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She ſigh'd, and thus pro betically ſpoke, Dryden. 
To PRO'PHETIZE, prof'-fit-tiz. v. n. [pro- 
phetiſer, Fr. from prophet.] To give pre- 
ditions. Not in uſe. 5 25 
Nature elſe hath conference AO 
With profound ſleep, and ſo doth warning ſend 
By prophetizing dreams, Daniel's Civil War, 
PRoPHYLA'CTICK, pro-fy-lak'-tik. adj. ¶xgo- 
Sodann, from mweapuherow.] Preventive; 
preſervative. | | 
Medicine is diſtributed into prophyla#ich, or the 
art of preſerving health; and therapeutick, or the 
art of reſtoring health. Watts. 


ProPI'NQUITY, pro-pink'-kwy-ty. 1. /. [pro- 

 pinquitas, Lat.] | 

r. Nearneſs; proximity; neighbourhood. 

They draw the retina nearer to the cryſtalline 
humour, and by their relaxation ſuffer it to return 
to its natural diſtance according to the exigency of 
the object, in reſpect of diſtance or propinguity. Ray. 

2. Nearneſs of time. EL 

Thereby was declared the propinguity of their 
deſolations, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration, than thoſe ſoon decaying fruits of 
ſummer. I. | Brown, 

3. Kindred ; nearneſs of blood. 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
© Propinquity, and property. of blood, 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. 

PROPITIABLE, pro-plish'-cbl. adj. [from pro- 
pitiate.] Such as may be induced to favour 
ſuch as may be made propitious. 

To PROPI'TIATE, pr6-pish'-at.. v, a. [pro- 
pitio, Lat.] To induce to favour; to gain; 
to conciliate; to make propitious. 

Vou, her prieſt, declare 
What off rings may propitiate the fair, | 
Rich orient pearl, bright ſtones that ne'er decay, 
Or poliſh'd lines which longer laſt than they. 

„ | . Waller. 
They believe the affairs of human life to be 

managed by certain ſpirits under him, whom.they 


Fi — 


endeavour to prof itiate by certain rites. Stilling fleet. 


Vengeance ſhall purſue the inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt. Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 


The god propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. Pope. 


_ | PROPIT1A'TION, pro-pF-shi'-shun, n. /. [pro- 


* piciation, Fr, from propitiate.] 
I. The act of making propitious. 
2. The atonement; the offering by which 
propitiouſneſs is obtained, _ OD 
He is the prof itiation for the ſins of the whole 
world. os | | 3g 1 John. 
PROPITIA'TOR, pro-py-shi'-tur. 2. ,. [from 
propitiate.] One that propitiates. 
PROPTTIATORx, pro-pish'-4-tur-y. adj. ¶ pro- 
piciatoire, Fr. from prapitiate.] Having 
the power to make propitious. — 
Is not this more than giving God thanks for 
their virtues, when a prof itiatory ſacrifice is offered 
for their honour? ; - Stilling fleet. 
PROP1'TIOUS, Ppro-pish'-us. adj, [propitius, 
Lat. propice, Fr.] Favourable; kind. 
JI“ aſſuage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitious in my need. 
I mean to ſing the praiſes of thy name. Spenſer. 
Let not my words offend thee, 


© propitzous.) Favourably ; kindly. 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. | 


_ cules of Farneſe. 


PRO 


ProP1'TIOUSLY, pröô-plsh“üs-Iy. adv. [from 
So when a muſe ropitionſly invites, | 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. Roe. 
ProP1TIOUSNESS, pro-pish'-ts-nls: 1. f. (from 
propitious.] Favourableneſs ; kindneſs. * - 
All theſe joined with the propitiorſneſs of climate 
to that fort of tree and the length of age it ſhall - 


ſtand and grow, may produce an oak. Temple. 
PRO TLA“s M, pro'-plazm- 1. /. [mg and . 
Mould; matrix. 5 - 
Thoſe ſhells ſerving as proplaſms or moulds to 
the matter which ſo fille i them, limited and de- 
termined its dimenſions and figure. Moodebard. 


PROPLA'STICE, prö-pläs“-tis. 1. /. LrgenbguR.] 


The art of making moulds for caſting. A 
PROPO NENT, pro-p0'-nent. n. ,. [from pro- 


ponens, Lat.] One that makes a propoſal, 
or lays down a poſition. ' N 
For myſterious things of faith rely „„ 
On the proponent, heaven's authority. Dryden. _ 


PROPORTION, pr6-p06'r-shan. n. /. [pr0- 


portion, Fr, proportio, Lat.] . 
1. Comparative relation of one thing to ano- 
ther ; ratio, 1 
Let any man's wiſdom determine by leſſening 
the territory, and increaſing the number of inhabit- 
2nts, what proportion is requiſite to the peopling of 
a region in ſuch a manner, that the land ſhall be 
neither too narrow for thoſe whom it feedeth, nor 
capable of a greater multitude. Raleigh. 
By proportion to theſe rules, we may judge of 
the obligation that lies upon all ſorts of injurious. 
perſons. e . Taylor. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb'ring value 
By lot are parted; but high heav'n thy ſhare, 
In equal balance weigh'd gainſt earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns proportion. 
| SY RE 
2. Scttled relation of comparative quantity; 
equal degree.” + {+ 5 5 ; 
Greater viſible good does not always raiſe men's. 
deſires, in Proportion to tie greatneſs. it is acknow- 
ledged to have, though every little trouble ſets us 
on work to get rid of it. Locke. 
He mult be little ſkilled in the world, whe 
thinks that men's talking much or little ſhall hold 
Proportion only to their knowledge. 5 
Several nations are recovered out of their igno- 
rance, in proportion as they converſe more or leſs. 
with thoſe of the reformed churches. Addiſon. 
In /roportion as this reſolution grew, the terrors 
before us ſeemed to vaniſh, Tatler. 
3- Harmonick degree, ON 
His volant touch 85 
Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 


Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 


Milton. 


4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another. 


MNeaſure is that which perfecteth all things, be- 
cauſe every thing is for ſome end; neither can that 


thing be available to any end, which is not pro- 


portionable thereunto: and to proportion as well 


exceſſes as defects, are oppoſite. Hooler. 
It muſt be mutual in preportion due — 
Giv'n and receiv'd. Milton. 


No man of the preſent age is equal in the ſtrength, 
br pariien and knitting of his limbs, to the Her- 
8 | | Dryden. 


- 


The prof ortions are ſo well obſerved, 


thing appears to an advantage, or diſtinguiſhes it- 
ſelf above the reſt. 1 : 


© . Addiſon, 
Harmony, with ev'ry grace, 
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We 2 has of before the thing foretold. 
Ihe more 1 know; the more my fears augment, 
And fears are oft prophetich of th' event. Dryden. 
PROPHE'TICALLY; prö-f '-t}-k&-F. adv. 

{from prepbetical.] With knowledge of fu- 
turity; in manner of a prophecy. © | 
| 2 AY Eta ever proud” of an heroical | 
(You, NO XL. 8 OS e. 


f Plays in the fair proportions of her face. 5 


My Maker, be prof itious while I ſpeak ! Million. | | Mrs. Carter. 
ladulgent god ! propitious pow'r to Troy, [- Form ; ſize. Res 5 5 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtroy. Dryden. All things received, do ſuch proportions take, 
Would but thy ſiſter Marcia be propitious As thoſe things have, wherein they are receiv'd ;. 
To thy friend's vows. -  . Addiſon's Cato. So little glaſſes little faces make, 1 
Ere Phœbus roſe, he had implor d [ And narrow webs on narrow ſramss are Weav d. 
Propitiaus Heavy n. ' Pope's Rape of the Teel. VVV Davis. 
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A 


To paorela Trion 5 pr6-p6'r-shan. *. * [pro- | 


j 


2. To form ſymmetrically. 


4. To adjuſt by comparative relation. 


PRO 


ortionner, Fr. from the noun.] 


Till body up to ſpirit work, in bounds  \. 
Proportion'd to each kind. uon. 


In the loſs of an object, we do not Proportion 
our grief to the real value it bears, but to the 
value our fancies ſet upon it. « Addiſon. 

Nature had #roportioned her without any fault, 
quickly to be diſcovered by the ſenſes z yet alto- 
gether ſeemed not to make up that harmony that 
Cupid delights in. Sidney. 


| PRoPO'RTIONABLE, prò-pò'r-shün-&bl. adj. 


he offers us an aſſiſtance proportionable to 
. culty. | 


[from proportion. ] Adjuſted by comparative 
relation; ſuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becauſe 
the difh- 
| Tillotſon, 

It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty 
trumpets, aſſiſted with a proportionable number 
of other inſtruments. ' Addiſon. 


' PROPO'RTIONABLY, pro-p6'r-shtin-Cb-ly. adv. 


[from proportion.] According to propor- 


tion; according to comparative relation. 
The mind ought to examine all the grounds of 


| Probability, and upon a due balancing the. whole, 


reje or receive it proportionably to the prepon- 


derancy of the greater grounds of probability, on 
one fide or the other. 
The parts of a great thing are great, and there 


Loc te. 


are preportionably large eſtates in a large country. 


Arbutbnot. 


Though religion be more eminently neceſſary 


* to thoſe in ſtations of authority, yet theſe quali- 


neſs in every inferior relation. 


ties are froportionably conducive to publick happi- 
. Rogers, 


PROPORTIONAL, pr6-p0'r-ghun-el. adj. [pro- 


portionel, Fr, from proportion.) Having a 
ſettled comparative relation ; having a cer- 


_ tain degree of any quality compared with 


ſomething elſe. _ | 
| The ſerpent lives, 


Lives, as thou ſaid'ſt, and gains to live as man 


Higher degree of life, inducement ſtrong 


To us, as likely taſting to attain 


Proportional aſcent, which cannot be 


Four numbers are ſaid to be proportional, when 


But to be gods or angels. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


the firſt containeth, or is contained by the ſecond, | 


by the fourth. 


the proportion of the ſines which meaſure the re- 


as often as the third containeth, or is contained 
| : = - Cocker, 
If light be ſwifter in bodies than in vacuo, in 


. fraction of the bodies, the forces of the bodies to 
reflect and reſract light, are very nearly proportional 


to the denſities of the ſame bodies. Newton. 


PROPORTIONA'L ITV, pr6-p6r-sh6-nAl'-lt-p. 


s. . [from proportional.) The quality of 
being proportional. 

All ſenſe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equa- 
lity or. the 3 of the motion or im- 


preſſion made. 


ed Grew. 
PRpPO/RTIONALLY, prö-pö'r-shô-nél-Y. adv. 


[from proportional.) In a ſtated degree. 
If theſe circles, whilſt their centres keep their 
diſtances and poſitions, could be made leſs. in 


diameter, their interfering one with another, and 


by conſequence the mixture of the heterogeneous 


rays, would be proportionally diminiſhed. Newton. 


PF 


elſe, according to a certain rate or compa- 
tive relation. 5 | 
- between the end and any means 
is adequate, but between the end and means pro- 


4 
Grew. 


PROPO'RTIONATE, ProO-pO'r-shin-dt. + adj. 
[from proportion.) Adjuſted to ſomething 


The connection 


or tionate, 


* 


The uſe of ſpectacles, by an adequate eannection 


ol truths, gave men occaſion to think of micro- 


— 


| ſcopes and teleſcopes; but the invention of  burn- | 
ing glaſſes depended on 8 2ropertjonate ; for that | 


PRO 


figure, which contracts the ſpecies of any body, | 
that is, the rays by which it is ſeen, will, in the | 
ſame proportion, contract the heat wherewith 


the rays are accompanied. Grew's Coſmologia. 
In the ſtate of nature, one man comes by no 
abſolute power to uſe a criminal according to the 
paſſion or heats of his own will; but only to 
retribute to him, ſo far as conſcience dictates, 
what is proportionate to his tranſgreſſion. Locle. 


To Pro0PoRTIONATE, pro-p0r-Shiin-at. v. 4. 


[from proportion.) To adjuſt according to 
ſettled rates to ſomething elle. — 
The paralleliſm and due proportionatedinclination 
of the axis of the earth.  More's Divine Dialogues, 
Since every ſingle particle hath an innate gra- 
vitation toward all others, proportionated by matter 
and diſtance, it evidently appears, that the out- 
ward atoms of the chaos would neceſſarily tend 
inwards, and deſcend from all quarters towards 
the middle of the whole ſpace. Bentley's Sermons. 


PROPO'RTIONATENESS, pr6-p6 r-shun-Et-nls. 


n. . [from proportionate. The ſtate of 
being by compariſon adjuſted. | 
By this congruity of thoſe faculties to their 


proper objects, and by the fitneſs and proportionate- | 


neſs of *theſe objective impreſſions upon their re- 
ſpeQive faculties, accommodated to their recep- 


tion, the ſenſible nature hath ſo much of percep- 
tion, as is neceſſary for its ſenſible being. Hale. 


ProÞPo'SAL, pro6-p6-zul. 7. /. [from propo/e.] 


| of their labours. 


To PROPO'SE, 


upon the firſt propoſal. 
To PROPO'SE, pro-pd'z. v. a. [propoſer, 


Benevolent and facil thus reply'd. 


chiefly propoſed to themſelves the principal 


1. Scheme or deſign propounded to conſider- 


ation or acceptance. 
If our propoſals once again were heard, 


We ſhould compei them to a quick reſult. Milton. 


The work you mention, will ſufficiently re- 


commend itſelf, when your name appears with 
| the propoſals. : 
2, Offer to the mind. 


Addiſon to Pope. 
Upon the propoſal of an 


ET South, 
This truth is not likely to be entertained readily 
Aiterbury. 


Fr. propono, Lat.] To offer to the con- 
ſideration. | 
Raphael to Adam's 


* 


doubt propos d, | 
Milton, 
My deſign is to treat only of thoſe, who have 
reward 
| Tatler, 
In learning any thing, there ſhould be as little 


as poſſible firſt propoſed to the mind at once, and 


that being underſtood, proceed then to the next 
adjoining part. | _ Waits, 
pro-p0'z. v. n. To lay ſchemes, 


Not in uſe. rt 
Run thee into the parlour, 


There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice, 


Propeſing with the prince and Claudio. Shale. 


PR OoPO's ER, pro-p6'-zur. n. . [from propr/e.] 


. 


One that offers any thing to conſideration, 
Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not made 


out by the deductions of reaſon, but upon the 


credit of the propoſer, as coming from God. Locke. 
He provided a ſtatute, that whoever propoſed 


any alteration ro be made, ſhould do it with a 


a law; if it went in the negative, the profoſer to 
be immediately hanged. ; 
ROPOSI'TION, prop-0-zish'-un. 1. /. [pro- 
poſition, Fr. propefitio, Lat.] 

1. One of the three parts of a regular argu- 


P 


rope about his neck: if the matter propoſed 


were generally approved, then it ſhould paſs into 


— 


' Swift. 


ment. . A : | 
The firſt propoſitien of the precedent argument 
is not neceſſary, 7 ; White. 


2. A ſentence in which any thing is affirmed 


co propoſitions, that al 


or decreed. | 


Chryſippus, labouring how to reconcile theſe 
things are done by fate, | 


7 


agreeable objeR, a 
man's choice will rather incline him to accept 
tha retaſe k. | 


| PRoekYETARY, pro-pri-&ter-F, adj, Be 


—— A 


and yet that ſomething is in 
cannot extricate himſelf. „ power, 


Contingent propoſitions are of a duh; 


*Wtmord, 
and they cauſe opinion only, an zus quake, 


© not dine fa. 
The compounding the repreſenta. , li. 
with an affirmation or . a hv, y 


tion. ? 
3. Propoſal ; offer of terms. 4 


The enemy ſent propiſitions, 
ivery of a ſtrong fortified town 
defence, are uſually granted. 8 
Proeos1'TIONAL, prop-6-21sh/-hn.h, 
[from propoſition.) Conlidered ag 3 a, 
poſition. —_ * 
If it has a ſingular ſubje& in its 
ſenſe, it is always ranked with unive 


To PROPOU'ND, 
Lat.] 


1. To offer to conſideration ; to propoſe 
The parli'ment, which now is held, decreed 
Whatever pleas d the king but to pro Du Dan, 
To leave as little as I may unto fancy which 
is wild and irregular, I will pr9pourg a rule. Wet 
Dar'ſt thou to the Son of God prop 
To worſhip thee ? | Mil 
The exiſtence of the church hath bee 5. 
founded as an object of our faith in every ape > 
Chriſtianity. | Pearſm, 
The greateſt ſtranger muſt proponnd the agi. 
ment. : : 2 67, 
The arguments, which Chriſtianity prend 
to us, are reaſonable encouragements to bear fü. 
ferings patiently. | Tillttin 
2. To offer; to exhibit. - 
A ſpiritrais'd from depth of under-groand, 
That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 
As by your grace ſhall be propounded him. Sal. 


PRO OU“N DER, pro-pound"-ur. », , (from 

propound.] He that propounds ; he tba: 
offers; propoſer. 5 
PROPRYETARY, pro-pri-E&tEr-F, 1. /. (pri 
PHPerietaire, Fr. from propriety.] Poſſeſſor i 
his own right. ; 

"Tis a miſtake to think ourſelves ſtewards it 
ſome of God's gifts, and proprietaries in other; 
they are all equally to be employed, according to 
the deſignation of the doncr. Gov. of the Tonge, 


ſuch a3 u 
don de. 
„after a W 


p n Peng, 
rſals. Wt, 


pro-pound', v. . 0 Properz 


longing to a certain owner. 
Though ſheep, which are proprietary, are ſelcon 
marked, yet they are not apt to ſtraggle. Gr 


PRO RTT ETOR, pro-pri'-E-tir, 2. /. [fron 
proprius, Lat.] A poſſeſſor in his om 
right, E 5 

Man, by being maſter of himſelf, and ir 

| #rietor of his own perſon, and the actions 0! 
labour of it, had till in himſelf the great four 

dation of property. Li, 

Though they are ſcattered on the wings of ttt 
morning, and remain in the uttermoſt parts of the 
ſea, even there ſhall his right hand fetch them 
out, and lead them home to their ancient Hr 
prietor. Feger. 


Prorer1/ETRESS, pro-pri-&-tris. u. / {fol 
proprietor.) A female poſſeſſor in he: on 
right; a miſtreſs. So. 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch's 
kennel to lay her burden in; the p ariargf & 
manded poſſeſſion, but the other begged her © 

. | T Efron 


- 


PROPRIETY, pr6-pri'-3-ty. n./. (779% 
Fr. proprietas, Lat.] = 
1. 2 of poſſeſſion; exclulive 7188 
You that have promts'd to yourſelves rh 7 

in love, f ; 
Know women's hearts like ſtraws do move Sulig. 
Benefit of peace, and vacation for pit}, © 

it neceſſary by laws to ſecure rer ich Hang Hal, 


f 


PRO 


uſe, that is the rule of propricty, 
Bn xp nes aid to ſettle the ſignification 1 


I ſome prop. 

2 8 ſad Eloiſa ſpread, . 
yy Prof on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope, 
= 7, PROPU'GN, pro-pii'n. v. a. [propugno, 

WE Lat] To defend; to vindicate. 

Thankſulneſs is our meet tribute to thoſe facred. 
; champions for propugning of our faith, Hammond, 

EE ProrUGNA TION, pro-ptig-na'-shin. 1. /. 
= {-propugnatio, from propug no, Lat.] De- 

{nce. Hon is in one man's valour 

t ation x 

To dau 16" and enmity of thoſe | 
__ This quarrel would excite ? | Shakeſp. 
E Prorv'cxts, prö-püg“ nur. . J. [from pro- 

5 pugn. A defender. LEY : 
80 zealous propugners are they of their native 
creed, that they are importunately diligent to in- 
ſtruct men in it, and in all the little ſophiſtries 
1 for defending it. Government of the Tongue, 
ES PzorU'LSION, pr6-pul'-shun. 2. /. | propulſus, 

Lat.] The act of driving forward. 


Joy worketh by prepulſion of the moiſture of 


2 . 
W porn, propt' for prepped. from prop. ] 


| 
| 


Hall, wedded love! myſterious law, true ſource 

of human offspring, ſole propriety 1 

In Paradiſe! of all things common elſe. Milton. 
They ſecure prepriety and peace. Dryden. 

Jo chat we owe not only the ſafety of our per- 

ſons and the prepriety of our poſſeſſions, but our 

3 improvement in the ſeveral arts. A tterbury. 

. Accuracy; juſtneſs. 


the brain, when the fpirits dilate and occupy 


more room. Bacon. 
The evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will ſcarce differ, 
and the extremities of thoſe ſmall canals will by 
propulſn be carried off with the fluid continually. 
| Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


| X Prone, pro, n. ſ. {prora, Lat.) The prow; 


the forepart of the ſhip. 

uſed for a rhyme. 

There no veſſel, with vermilion prore, 
* Or bark of traffick, glides from ſhore to ſhore. Pope. 
BE Przok0GA'TION, prö-rö-gà-shün. 2. /. [pro- 
rogatio, from prorogo, Lat. prorogation, Fr.] 


A poetical word 


1 i x, Continuance ; fate of lengthening out to 


a diſtant time ; prolongation. | 
The fullneſs and efluence of man's enjoyments 


in the ſtate of innocence, might ſeem to leave no 


place for hope, in reſpect of any farther addition, 


cl what already he poſſeſſed. 


the regal authority. 2 
it would ſeem extraordinary, if an inferior 
court ſhould take a matter out of the hands of 
the high court of parliament, during a prorogation. 
| Stvift. 


_ proroger, Fr.] 
1. Io protract; to prolong. 


do diſmiſs himſelf from publick cares. 
2. To put off; to delay. | 
My life were better ended by their hate, 

= Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. Shak. 
BE 3. To withhold the ſeſſion of parliament to 
: a diſtant time. „ 


and by him alone are they prorogued and diſſolv- 
ed, but each houſe may adjourn itſelf. 


Bacon. 


2 Prorumpo, Lat.] The act of burſting 


Others ground this diſruption upon their con- 
excluding but one a day, 
patient by a forcible proruption, anticipat el 
A ers proruption, anticipates their 


but only of the prorogation and future continuance 
_ South. 
2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parliament by 


» To PrORO'GUE, pre-r0'g. v. a. [prorogo, Lat, | 


He prorogued his government, ftill threatning | 
Dryden, | 


By the king's authority alone they are aſſembled, | 


We Pronv'eriON, pro-rbp'-chin. x. . [proruptus, 


tinued or protracted: time of delivery, whereat, | 
the latter brood, im- | 


5 i Brown's V. ulgar Erreurs. 


P R O 


proſaicus, from proſa, Lat.] Belonging to 
proſe ; reſembling proſe. 5 

To PROSCRLBE, pros-kri'b. v. a. [proſcribo, 
Lat.) | | | 
1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to deſtruc- 
tion. : 
Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the 
malice of the peers, was baniſhed the realm, 
and proſcribed. Spenſer, 

| I hid for thee | 
Thy murder of thy brother, being ſo brib'd, } 
And writ him in the, liſt of my proſcrib'd 3 
After thy fact. Ben Jonſon. 
Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys, | 
But dreaded and proſcrib'd by men of ſenſe. Reſcom. 
In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian | 
- doctrines were preſcribed and anathematized in the 
famous council of Nice, conſiſting of 318 biſhops, 
very unanimous in their reſolutions, excepting a 
few reclaimants. | Waterland. | 
2. To interdict. Not in uſe, 

He ſhall be found, 


ö 
ö 


—— 


. 


| 


— 


Some utterly proſcribe the name of chance, as 
a word of impious and profane ſignification; and | 
indeed, if taken by us in that ſenſe in which it 


— 


caſual, in reſpe& of God himſelf, their exception | 
- ought juſtly to be admitted. | 
PROScR“'BER, pros-kri/b-Gr. 1. ſ. [from pro- 
ſcribe.] One that dooms to deſtruction. | 
The triumvir and preſcriber had deſcended to us 
in a more hideous form, if the emperor had not 


| Dryden. 

PROScR“PTIox, prôs-krlp-shün. 2. /. [pro- 

ſeriptio, Lat.] Doom to death or confiſ- 
cation. | | 


In our black ſentence and preſcription. 

| Sylla's old troops 
Are needy and poor; and have but left t' expect 
From Catiline new bills and new reſcriptions. 
Ben Fonſon. 
For the title of preſcription or forfeiture, the 
_ emperor hath been judge and party, and juſticed 
himſelf. . acen. | 


PROSE, pro'z. n. /. [proſe, Fr. proſa, Lat.) 
Language not reſtrained to harmonick 
ſounds or ſet number of ſyllables ; diſ- 
courſe not metrical. | 20 

Things unattempted yet in-profe or rhyme. Milt. 

The reformation of proſe was owing to Boccace, 
who is the ſtandard of purity in the Italian tongue, 
though many of his phraſes are become obſolete. 

| Dryden, | 
A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device 
better than a proſe writer, as his deſcriptions are 


Sbaleſp. 


" often more diffuſe. Addiſon. 
* Proſe men alone for private ends, 
I thought, forſook their ancient friends, Prior. 
1 I will be ſtill your friend in proſe: | 
Eſteem and friendſhip to expreſs, 
Will not require poetick dreſs. Swift, 
My head and heart thus flowing through my 
| quill, | 1 5 
Verſe man and preſe man, term me which you will. 


* 7 


| Pope. 
To .PRO'SECUTE, pr6s'-$E-kiit. VU, a, pro- 
ſequor, proſecutus, Lat.] | 
1. To perſue; to continue endeavours after 
any thing. | : | 
l am belov'd of beauteous Hermia, 
Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? Sbaleſp. 
Fmult not omit a father's timely care, 5 
- To proſecute the means of thy deliverance | 
By ranſom. _ Milton's Agoniſtes.. 


2: is ** 


by * 


- proſecuted; that which is evil is to be avoided. 


Pos A' ick, prö-zà.AIk. adj. [proſaique, Fr. | 


And taken or preſcrib'd this happy ground. Dryden. , | 


was uſed by the heathen, ſo as to make any thing | 


South,'| 


taken care to make friends of Virgil and Horace. | 


You took his voice who ſhould be prickt to die, 78 


That which is morally good is to be deſired and 
N illins. 


PRO 


He proſecuted this purpoſe with ſtrength of ar- 
gument and cloſe reaſoning, without incoherefit- 
ſallies. | Tocle. 
2. To continue; to carry on. 
The ſame reaſons, which induced you to en- 
tertain this war, will induce you alſo to proſecute 


the ſame. Hayward. 
All reſolute to proſecute their ire, 


Seeking their own and country's cauſe to free. Dan. 
Fle infeſted Oxford, which gave them the more 
reaſon to proſecute the fortifications. 
RE With louder cries 

She proſecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 

3. To proceed in conſideration or diſquiſition 

of any thing. | | 
An infinite labour to preſecute thoſe things, ſo: © 

far as they might be exemplified in religious and - 

civil actions. ES. BB 
4. To perſue by law; to ſue criminally. 
5. To proſecute differs from to perſecute to 
perſecute always implies ſome cruelty, ma- 
lignity, or injuſtice ; to proſecute, is to- 
proceed by legal meaſures, either with or 
without juſt cauſe. 
PROSECU'TION, pros-SE-ki'-shan. 2. . [from 
proſecute.] | 
I, Perſuit ; endeavour to carry on. | 
Many offer. at the effects of friendſhip, but 
they do not laſt ;. they are promiſing in the be- 
ginning, but they fail, jade, and tire in the pre- 
 fſecution, | South. 
Their jealouſy of the Britiſh power, as well as 
their proſecutions of commerce and purſuits of uni- 
verſal monarchy, will fix them in their averfions- 
towards us. | Aadiſon. 
2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe. 
Perſons at law may know, when they are 
unfit to communicate till they have put a ſtop to 
their guilt, and when they are fit for the ſame 
during their proſecution of it. Kettlewell.. 
Pro'sECUTOR,. pros-8E-kti-thr. n. . [from. 
proſecute.) One that carries on any thing; 

a perſuer of any purpoſe ; one who perſues 

another by law in a criminal cauſe. 5 

PRO'SELYTE, Pros'-SE-Ift. 1. /. [mgecinul®- ;: 
proſelite, Fr.] A convert; one brought 
over to a new opinion, ? 

| He that ſaw hell in's melancholy dream, 

Scar'd from his fins, repented in a fright, 

Had he view'd Scotland, and turn'd preſelyte. 

Cleaveland. 
Men become profeſſors and combatants for thoſe 
opinions they were never convinced of, nor praſe- 

Iytes to. Locle. 

Where'er. you tread, 
Millions of reſelytes behind are led, 
Through crowds of new-made converts ſtill you go. 
| Granville... 
What numbers of proſelytes may we not expect? 
| = 18 Ada ſon. 
To PRO'SELYTE, pros=-8e-lit. v. a. To con- 
vert. A bad word. „ 
Men of this temper cut themſelves off from the 
opportunities of proſelyting others, by averting them 
from their company. Government of the Tongue. | 
PRoOSEMINA'TION, pro-sm-my-n2-shin. 2. /.. 

: ud cx" proſeminatus, Lat.] Propagation: 
eed. a | ; 
Touching the impoſſibility of the eternal ſueceſ- 

ſion of men, animals or vegetables by natural pro- 

pagation or preſemination, the reaſons thereof ſhall' 
be delivered. | Hale. 
PROSO“DIAx, pr6-86/-dy8n. 7. /. [from pro- 
ſody.] One ſkilled in metre or proſody.  * 
S8me have been ſo bad preſodians, as from 
thence to derive malum, becauſe that fruit was 
the firſt occaſion of evil. Broron. 
PRO SOD, pr6s'-86-dy.. n. ſ. Iproſodlie, Fr. 
evrgocmdia.] The part of grammar which 


teaches the ſound and quantity of ſyllables, 
and 65 Lures of verie. . 
3G 3. 


Clarendon. » 


— 
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2. Acting with foreſight. 


PRO SPECT 


4. Objedt of 


6. View into futurity: o 


evil are mightily changed. | | 
I there be no pr9þe# beyond the grave, the in- 


morrow we ſhall die. 
\ a * 


* 


To ProsPE'cT, pros'-plkt. v. 


1 | affair. | 


PRO 


_PrOSOPOPOE'LA, pros · sd · pd · pA. n. % Lage- 


crosa; proſopopee, Fr.] Perſonification; 


figure by which things are made perſons. 


Theſe reaſons are urged, and raiſed by the pro- 
©.” ſofopeia of nature ſpeaking to her children. Dryden, 
„ pr0s'-plkt. u. . [[proſpetus, 
Lat.] | [Ea 4 Sent 
1. 'View-of ſomething diſtant. 
| Eden and all the cuaſt in reſpec lay. Milton. 

Ihe Jews being under the ceconomy of im- 
mediate revelation, might be ſuppoſed to have 

had a freer preſpect into that heaven, whence their 
law deſcended. Decay of Piety. 

It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul; 

2 little burning felt puſhes us more powerfully, 
than greater pleaſures in froſþe# allure. Locle. 
2. Place which affords an extended view. 

Him God beholding from his preſpect high, 

/ | Wherein paſt, preſent, future he beholds, 
Thus ſpake. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. Series of objects open to the eye. 
There is a very noble praſpect from this place: 
on. the one fide lies a vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs 


abroad further than the eye can reach : juſt oppo- | 


fite ſtands the green promontory of Surentum, and 
on the other fide the whole circuit of the bay of 
Naples. | Addiſon, 
view. 
Man to himſelf N 

Is a large proſpe@, rais'd above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts. Dienbam. 
Preſent, fad preſpec ! can he ought deſcry, 
But what affects his melancholy eye; 


The beauties of the ancient fabrick loſt 


* 


In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaſt ? 


IE . ; © Prior. 
5. View delineated; a pictureſque repreſen- 


tation of a landſcape. 
- Claude Lorrain, on the contrary, was convinced, 
that taking nature as he found it ſeldom produced 


beauty; his pictures are a compoſition of the va- 
ITious draughts which he has previouſly made from | 


various beautiful ſcenes and proſpets. Reynolds. 
oſed to retroſpect. 

To be kin 25 Ws 27 

Stands not within the reſpec of belief, - 
No more than to be Cawdor. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
To him, who hath a proſpe# of the different 
' Nate of perfect happineſs or miſery, that attends 
all men after this life, the meaſures of good and 
Locke. 


ference is right; let us eat and drink, for to- 


Againſt himſelf his gratitude maintain'd, 


| 
By favours paſt, not future pr eſpetts gain d. Smith. 
7. 


Regard to ſomething future. 
Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, 
that lays deſigns only for a day, without any pro- 

pet to, or proviſion for the remaining part of his 
life? c EET 

a. [proſpetus, 

Lat.] To look forward. A itt. 
Held. 

1. Viewing at a diſtance. 5 
The French king and king of Sweden are cir- 

cumſpeR, induſtrious and preſpective too in this 

ws, Child. 


70 PROSPER, pro6s'-pur. v. a. [profpero, 


Lat.] To make happy; to favour. 
jj ̃ TINS 7 en rn ny 
Me that, and Zroſfer him. Shbaleſp. King Lear. 


5 1. To be proſperous; to be ſucce 


ching whereunto 1 ſent it. 


All things concur to proſper our deſign; 


All things to proſper any love but mine; Dryden. 


To ProO'sPER, pros'-phr. v. . praſperer, Fr.] 
sful.- 

My word ſhall not return void, but accompliſh 

that which 1 pleaſe, and it ſhall proſper in the 


* 


at 


- - 


eu 


25 : Ji 


| 


| 
| 


] 


Locke. | 


Tillotſon. | 


| ProSPE'cT1vE, pros-pek'-tly. adj. [from pro- 


188 


"PRO 


This man encreaſed by little and little, and 
things proſpered with him more and more. 2 Mac. 
Surer to preſper, than proſperity © 


Could have affur'd us. | . Milton. 
2. To thrive; to come forward. NIE 
All things do proſper beſt, when they are ad- 


yanced to the better; a nurſery of ſtocks ought to 
be in a more barren ground, than that whereuato 
you remove them. _ Bacon. 
The plants, which he 
reſſer. ; 


She viſits how they proſper'd, bud, and 


Cowley. 
bloom. 
Milton. 

That neat kind of acer, whereof violins and 
muſical inſtruments are made, preſper well in theſe 
parts. | Brown's Travels. 


ProOsPE'RITY, pros-per'-It-F..2. /. [profperitas, 
Lat. profperite, Fr.] Succeſs ; attainment 
of wiſhes 3 good fortune. 

Proſperity, 1n regard of our corrupt inclination 
to abuſe the bleſſings of Almighty God, doth prove 
a thing dangerous to the ſouls of men. Hooler. 

God's juſtice reaps that glory in our calamities, 
which we robbed him of in our proſperity. X. Charles. 

Pro'sPEROUS, pròs“pèr-us. adj. [ preſperus, 
Lat.] Succeſsful; fortunate. 


Your good advice, which ſtill hath been both grave | 


And proſperous. - Spakeſp. Macbeth. 
Either ſtate to bear praſperous or adverſe. Milton. 
May he find | 
A happy paſſage, and a preſp rous wind. Denham. 
PrO'SPEROUSLY, pros'-per-us-ly, adv. [from 
proſperous.) Succeſsfully ; fortunately. 
Profperoufly I have attempted, and 
With bloody paſſage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome: Shakeſp. Coriolunut. 
In 1596, was the ſecond invaſion upon the 
main territories of Spain, #roſþeroufly atchieved by 


Robert earl of Eſſex, in conſort with the carl of | 


Nottingham. | Bacon. 

"Thoſe, who are proſperou/ly unjuſt, are intitled 
to panegyrick, but afflicted virtue is ſtabbed with 
reproaches. | 
Pro'SPEROUSNESS, Pros'-per-us-nls. 2. /. 
[from proſperous.] Proſperity, 4s 
ProOSP1CLENCE, pro-spysh'-Ens. 2. . [from 
profpicio, Lat.] The act of looking forward. 


* , 


PrROSTERNA'T1ON, pros-teEr-na'-8ghumn. 1. {| 


[from profterno, Lat.] Dejection; depreſ- 
fion; ſtate of being caſt down; act of caſt- 
ing down. A word not to be adopted. 
Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are 
ſtirred up a fever, watching, and preſlernation of 
r Is Wiſeman. 
Pro'sTETHIS, pros'-te-thiz. n. /. {mneoonNg.} 
In ſurgery, that which fills up what is want- 
ing, as when fiſtulous ulcers are filled up 
with fleſh. „5 | Did. 
To PRO STITUTE, près“-ty-shöt. v. a. 
[proftituo, Lat. proflituer, Fr.] | 
1. To ſell to wickedneſs; to expoſe to crimes. 
for a reward. It is commonly uſed of 
women ſold to whoredom by others or 


themſelves. 859 
Do not proſtitute thy daughter, to cauſe her to 
be a whore, PEE Levitieus, xix. 29. 


_ Marrying or proſtituting, 
Rape or adultery. 
Who ſhall prevail with them to do that them- 
© ſelves which they beg of God, to ſpare his people 
and his heritage, to profiitute them no more to 
their own ſiniſter deſigns ?- Derav of Piety, 
Affect ions, conſecrated to children, huſbands, 
and parents, are vilely proflituted and thrown away 
upon a hand at loo. EE Addiſon. 

2. To expoſe upon vile terms. 3 

It were unit, that ſo excellent and glorious a 
reward, as the goſpel promiſes, ſhould ſloop down 
Uke fruit upon a full laden bough, to be plucked. 
by every idle and wanton hand, that heaven ſhovld 


- 


had ſer, did thrive and | 


Dryden. | | 


Milton's Paradiſ: Loft. | 


\ 


PRO 


Pro'STITUTR, pros'-t}-tsh&t, ay; 
* dt. adi. 
tus, Lat.] Vicious for hire; fol 
famy or wickedneſs; ſold to Whoreder. 
Their common loves, a lewd aban bh ON, 
By floth corruptcd, by diſorder fed. d Pack 
Made bold by want, and preſbitute for bres 
PRO'sTIr urg, prôs“ty-tshét. 
verb.] 
1. A hireling; 
to ſale. | 
At open fulſome bawdry they rejoice 
Baſe proftitute / thus doſt thou gain thy bernd 7 
No hireling ſhe, no proſtitute to oral ” g 4 
2. [Proflibulum, Lat.] A publick ſtrum is 
From every point they come, Ph 
Then dread no dearth of proſtitutes at Rome, Pn 
ProSTITU'TION, pros-ty-tsh9'-chun, 25 
[proftitution, Er. from pr oftitute.\ 8 
I. The act of ſetting to tale; the ft o 
being ſet to ſale. 
2. The life of a publick ſtrumpet. 
An infamous woman, having paſſed ber youth 
in a moſt ſhameleſs ſtate of r Hitutiun, now gan 
her livelihood by ſedueing others, 44, fu, S 


PROSTRA(TE, -pros/-tret. adj. Uproftratus 
Lat. The accent was formerly on the 5; 
ſyllable. - Sidney and Sper/er ſeeri to differ. 

1. Lying at length. 1 

| Once | taw with dread oppreſſed 
Her whom I dread; fo that with Proftrate lying, 
Fler length the earth in love's chief cloathing 
: dreſſed. Sidney, 
Before fair Britomart ſhe fell preſtrate. Sw, 
He heard the weſtern lords would undermige 
His city's wall, and lay his tow'rs 27 Crate. Fairf, 
Groveling and preſtrate on you lake of fire, Mi, 
2. Lying at mercy. I» 
Look gracious on thy pro/rate thrall, Slat, 
At thy knees lie 
Our prefirate boſomes forc't with prayers to tric 
If any hoſpitable right, or boone 
Of other nature, ſuch as have bin wonne 
By laws of other houſes, thou wilt give. Chana, 
3. Thrown down in humbleſt adoration, 
The warning ſound was no ſooner heard, but 
the churches were filled, the pavement coveredwith 
bodies proftrate, and waſhed with tears of devout 
„ . Hoaler. 


7 o itu. 


to in. 


d. Pri, 
u. J. from the 


a mercenary; one who is fg 


| Let us to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd us, preſtrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confcls 
Humbly our faults and pardon beg. Mili, 
While proffrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye. Fi. 
70 PROSTRA'TE, pros'-trat. V. As [ projiratusy 
Lat.] This was accented ancient]y on tte 
firſt ſyllable. SD 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. . 
In the ſtreets many they flew, and fired dive 
places, proftrating two pariſhes almoſt entirch. 
. | Haywars, 
A ſtorm that all things doth #r9ftrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortleis, 
Beats on it ſtrongly, it to ruinate. 
Stake and bind up your weakeſt 0 
- the winds, before they come too fiercely, and 123 
moment proſtrate a whole year's labour. Eclu, 
The drops falling thicker, faſter, and win 
greater ſorce, beating down the fruit from 2 
rating and lay ing corn growing in the n. 
proft ang © ; b „ De Him 
2+ [Se praſterner, Fr.] To throw down u 


Spenſer 
plants git 


adoration. 
Some have preſtrated themſe! 
times in the day, and as often in t 
PROSTRA'TION,. pros-tra -shBn. 7. / 
ternation, Fr. from proſtrate: 
1. The act of falling 5 


ves an hundred 


he ni ft, Dufte. 
8 * 


down in adoration. 
Nor is only a reſolved preftration unto er es 
a powerful enemy unto knowledge, du 07 © 


fident adherence unto authority. The * 


be proſiituted to ſlothful men. 


. Tillotſon. 
PLAN 1 


A 


= 0 . PRO 
The worſhip of the gods had been kept uf 20 PROTE/ND, pr6-tEnd', v. a. [protends, Lat.] PrROTHONO/TAR18H1P, pro-thin”-nd-tir-r}- 


OY ich altars, images, ſacrifices, hymns, | . To hold out; to ſtretch forth. TP | ship. n. /. [from prothonotary.) The office 
4 . e ©. Seilling flect. | All flood with their protendel ſpears prepar'd. or dignity of the principal N | 1 
7 —— they had ſubſcribed to in ſpecula- „ Dryden. He had the protbonotariſtip of the chancery. KH 
I tion, they reverſed by A brutiſh ſenſeleſs devotion, | With his #rotended lance he makes defence. Dryd. | _- | | 2 1; 
| : managed with a greater praſtration of reaſon than | PrRoTE/RvITY, pro-t&r-vit-$. n. , [protervi- | PRO TOCOL, pro'-16-k8l. x. /. [protokol, Dut. 1 
= e © Eo»? 1 . Souts. as, Eat.) Peeviſhneſs ; petulance. ; | protocole, 5 Tewlexo navy from Tear®- and 4 4 
_ - *-ftion.; depreiuion. 4: 2 r NN Nh.] The original copy of any writiog. "1 
1 1 e Saud oe of ſtrength or weakneſs 14 OTE ST, pro- test. 3 Leroteflor, An lde is Kue 3 - econ 1 
_— . | x” bidet. 1. : = proteſter , Fr.)] To give a ſolemn de- | Ne Tat. ELL: ok | Mm 
Attends this colick. __ | | claration of opinion or reſolution matrix; and if the protocol, which is the root and 1 
PaOSs TW LE, prö-st “l. n. J. [s rofty le, Fr. -6 6 Here's the twin brother of thy letter; but let foundation of the lun ot does not . 7 
cu. A building that has only pillars thine inherit firſt, for, I proteſt, mine never ſhall.“ the inſt R valid. : Aytiffe. 5 
ET Po. 2 . Sbg. PROTOMA'RTYR, Prg- te- mæ r. ter. n. /. Lrgsre. if 
PrROSY/LLOGISM, pro-sIl/-16-dzhizm. 1. /. [pro | The peaking cornuto comes in the inſtant, after and 6aglve.] The fir | martyr. A term ap- bt ; 
and Hiagiſen.] we had proteſted and ſpoke the prologue of our phed to St. Stephen, | 2M 
A profyllogiſm is when two or more ſyllogiſms | comedy. | 5 Sbaleſp. PRO TOFEAST, pro -t6-plast. 1. . [mgar7@- and 1 
are ſo connected together, that the concluſion of I have long lov'd her; and I proteft to you, be- 1agôg.] Original; thing firſt formed as a 1 
the former is the major or the minor of the | ſtowed much on her; followed her with a doat- copy to be followed afterwards. 15 1 
following. | | Matti. ing obſervance. . Shakeſp. | - By e was the primitive diſeaſe, '* 
: . c . He proteſts againſt your votes, and ſwears which put a period to our protoplaſis, Adam and 1 
9 pro ta-sls. . . 1 n He'll not be try'd by any but his peers. Denham. Eve. | | ; Harvey. in 
EL OS 1 5 Ihe conſcience has power to diſapprove and to PRO“ TOT &-t&-tip. 55 9 
| or propoſition. 5 25 P ROTO TYPE, pro-to-tip. 2... | prototype, Fr. 1 
>; 11338 3 5 the firſt part of a proteſt againſt the exorbitances of the paſſions. South, | mgwrervnry.} The original of a 4 ex- i 
comedy or tragedy that explains the ar- To PROTE'ST, pro-test”, D. 4. CE] emplar; archetype. - iis 
gument of the piece. Did. 1. 1 ar ; to ſhow; to give evidence ef. Man is the prototype of all exact her 1 
rAriex, pro-tat'-Ik. adj. [protatique, Fr. ot uſed. . | | . TE” 5 N to, 
e * "Hg ſe LU F 7 Many uoſought youths, that even now | | ss image _ Prototype were two diſtin& 19 
, 1 9 6 protatick perſons in the ancients, Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. t * a er, ip what belonged to the ex- ; 
whom they uſe in their plays to hear or give the | 2 To call as a witneſs. | 85 ee ee ee ene 
mre.elation. * Dryden. ; Fiercely they oppos'd | ; 7 PROTR ACT | a +rikt/ Stilling fleet, 
= 7 PROTECT, pro-tekt'. v. n, [protedus, My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar, | © * Pro. trakt' v. a. [protradus, 
= _ Lat. proteger, Fr.] To defend; to cover Prot ling tate ſupreme. Mitten Lat.] To draw out; to delay; to lengthen 
1 from evil; to ſhield. ProO'TEST, pro-test/. x. / [from the verb.] A EY 5 6 vietuals to ſupport ſuch 
„lde king ſolemn declaration of opinion commonly ele Ku D 


| | SN. Ititude, i ar? Kno 
TTT 
Leave not the faithful fide-. 2 proleſi. | EET, N Elſe ne'er could he ſo lon his Wer | 
= : | . : 8 rotratt his h. Sal. N 
| e bas Peng, 1 24S ee 9 | 9 25 T, prot-tis-tent. adj. [from pro- | PROTRA'CT, pr6-traikt' : fro 2 65 verb.] 
2 ; 3 tet.] Belonging to proteſtants. : : 5 | * 
Full in the midſt of his own ſtrength he ſtands, | Jince the e wee e eee religion Tedious continuance. 5 
Sttetching his brawny arms and leafy hands, FTFEC Zhnet po Phd 4298s g10n,| Since I did leave the preſence of my love, 
His ſhade proteds the plains. —Dryden's Virgil. 2 red out ot LNEIT Ignorance. | Many long weary days | have out-worn, 


/ . a 3 : 3 | Addiſun, d c: 7 ö 7 ; 
PROTE'CTION, pro-tek/-shun. 7. /. protection ; | And many nights, that flowly ſeem'd to mave 
Fr. from 2 FL Je Uprete | ? | PRO'TESTANT, prot'-tis-tent. u. . | proteſ- | Their fad protract from evening until morn. Sen/. 
1. Defence; ſhelter from evil. | ac Fr, ow proteſt.] One of thoſe who | ProTRA/cTER, prö-träk“ tür. n. from pro- 
ö Drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt adbere to them, who, at the beginning of tract. | | 25 
Reer f f the reformation, proteſted againſt the er- | 


1. One who draws out any thing to tedious 
length. „FFF . 
2. A mathematical inſtrument for taking and 
meaſuring angles. Cn WE q 


Both welcome and protection. Sbaleſp. King Lear. | runs of the church of Rome. 3 L 
If the weak might find protection from the - Thas 1s the firſt example of any proteſtant ſub- 
| mighty, they could not with juſtice lament their | jects that have taken up arms againſt their king a 
condition. 5 Swift, | roteftant. ON OT King Charles. , P / 8 11 | | 
2. A paſſport ; exemption from being mo- PROTESTA'T10N, prot-tes-tY-shtin. u. . Lpro- e ee ee -trak hün. u. /. [from 
leſted: as, he had a protection during the teſtation, Fr. from proteſt.) A ſolemn de- 5 8 ad. The act of drawing to length. _ 
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rebellion. dlaration of reſolution, fact, or opinion. 2000 a 
The law of the empire is my protection. Kettlew, | He maketh proteſtation to them of Cats” Une | 5555 ae. U. fotra#ion, which he muſt endure, 
PrOTECT1VE, pro-tEk'-tiv. adj. [from pro- | the goſpel did not by other means prevail with | N gn F e r 
tet.] Defenſive; ſheltering. SE; -. them, than with others the ſame goſpel taught by | 8 . " 5 q 15 rs his fprotradtions of the age of if 
Ide ſtately ſailing ſwan guards his ofier-ifle, | the reſt of the apoſtles. _ TE Hooker. |  3aje 2 Fine rn, they are uncertain F 
Protective of his young. | Thomſon, But to your frotefation; let me hear E „ Hale. 5 
PrkoTEg*CToR, pro-tck'-thr, 1. J [pr 0tec. eur, | What you profeſs. Sbal p. Winter's Tale. PRO TRA CTIVE, pro-trik*tly. adj. [from pro- x 
Fr. from protect.) Sg e If the lords of the council iſſued out any order trad.] Dilatory; dclaying ; ſpinning. to 
1. Defender; ſhelterer ; ſupporter ; one who 28419 them, ſome noblemap publiſhed a f ro- length. 5 * 
ſhields from evil or oppreſſion ; guardian, | % againſt it. | 4 Cd. 1 1 4 
1 ſmiled at the ſolemn protaſtation of the poet | But the proradtive tryals of great Jove, i 


Hither th' oppreſſed ſhall 
Juſtice to EX ad devon hens 3 in the firſt page, that he believes neither in the To find perſiſtive conſtaney in men. Sbalgſp. 
And then your highneſs, not for our's alone, fates or deſtinies. 5 Addiſon. |" He ſuffered their protradiive arts, | 
But for the world's protector ſhall be known. aller. PROTE'STER, pro-test'-ur, u. J. [from proteſt.) | ye 8 e . reduce their hearts. 73%. 

The king of Spain, who is protector of the | One who proteſts; one who utters a ſolemn | TG „ pro-trep -ty-kel. adj. [we 
commonwealth, received information from the | declaration. 0 rgen/409;,} Hortatory ; ſuaſory. ED 
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gearduke; 7-5 Ip Add fon. | V I The means uſed are partly didactical and pre- 
2. An officer, who had heretofore the care] To ftale with ordinary oaths my love. 4434 faßten tens the truths of the goſpel, 
Fa 5 kingdom in the king's minority. Io every new proteſter? Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar: | faith ene r a eſſors to be ſtedlaſi in the 
1· concluded, he ſhall be pratectur? What if he were one of the lateſt protefers To P . of infidelity. W. ard on Tnfideltty, | 
= > n in determin d,. oe: concluded yet. Sp. againſt popery? and but one among many, that T FOTRY ee tro d. v. 4. [protrudo, i 
Noreragss, pro-tek'-tris. u. , [proteQrice, | {ct about the ſame work ? Aterbury. at.] To thruft forward. | i 


Fr. f | - RE | When the ſtomach has pe 11 
8 5 3 r 5 ee Vroom -' +> Ivy hore N OTARY, pro-thon'-no-ter-y. | the food, it te it N Av 
e Sur er direction, | 7. /. {pronotarre, Fr. protonotarius, Lat. | YT n 8 
1 r Patroneſs and protedtreſ; of the et- | The head regiſter. 5 They as She ee 7 
Behold thoſe arty with © ß pope's prothonotory, devics thr | 17add forwards, and conitrained'to fall off Loom 


- t ſuppliant to the; ere, Nubians profeſſing of obedience to the biſhop of } certain coalts by the mud or cartli which 5s di, | 
1 5 PP 1 n we fr ifs Hy. dddifor. 4 Rome. l Brereu bod. [ charged into it by rivets. e W | 3 
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PRorv BERANT, pr6-tsh0/-b&r-#nt. adj. from 


Ray. 
7 PROTU'BERATE, pr6-tshd/-ber-it. v. 2. 


PROUD, prou d. adi. Ipnude, or pnut, Sax: ] 


1 Elated; valuing himſelf: with of before 


the. obj ect. 15 
if 5 beeſt . be moſt inſtant in praying | 


PrROTU'BERANCE, p 


And proud, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 
If it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and | 


a 4. Bett of mien; grand of perſon | 
He like a proud ſteed in d, went. haughtyon- 
Milton. | 


P RO 


His left arm extended, and fore-finger protruted. 
Garlich. | 


Fo ProTrv'De, pri-trd'd. v. n To thruſt 
itſelf forward, 


If. the ſpirits be not merely detained, but pew | 
ere 


3  trude a little, and that motion be confuſed, 

followeth putrefactien. Bacon. 

* sion, pro-tro-zhim. u. /. [ protruſus, 

91 The act of thruſting forward; thruſt ; 
u 
* To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and with- 
out all protruſion of parts, were to expect a race 
from Hercules his pillars. Brown. 
One can have the idea of one body moved, 
whilſt others are at reſt; then the place it de- 
ſerted, gives us the idea of purer ſpace without 
' folidity, whereinto another body may enter, with- 
_ out either reſiſtance or of (hs ien of any thing. Locle. 
-tsh&'-ber-Ene..n. /. pro- 
tubery, Lat.] 'Soinething ſwelling above 
the reſt ; prominence ;. tumour. 

If the world were eternal, by the continual fall 
and wearing of waters, all the protuberances of the 
earth would infinite ages ſince have been levelled, 

ö wi the ſuperſicies of the earth rendered plain. 

| Hale. 
Mountains ſeem but ſo many wens and unna- 
tural þrotuberances upon the face of the earth. More. 


protuberate.] Swelling; prominent. 


One man's eyes are more f rotuberant and ſwell- | 


ing ont, another's more ſunk and depreſſed. Glanv. 
Though the eye ſeems round, in reality the iris 
is protuberant above the white, elle the eye could 
not have admitted a whole hemiſphere at one 
view. 


[protubero, Lat.] To ſwell forward; to 
ſwell out beyond the parts adjacent. 
lf the navel protuberates, make a ſmall puncture 


with a lancet through the ſkin, and the waters | 


will be voided without any danger of a hernia 
ſucceeding. Sharp” s Surgery. | 


1. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. 
The proud: admirer of his own parts might 
find it uſcful to conſult: with my, though of 
inferior: capacity. Watts. 


for humility, Duty of Man, 
Fortune, that; with malicious joy, 


; 8 N Does man her fave oppreſs, 5 


Proud of her office to deſtroy, ; | 

n ſeldom pleas'd-to bleſs. Dryden Horace. 
In vain of pompous chaſtity you're proud, 

Virtue's adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryd. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 


voain in herſelf; we could hardly take better means 
to raiſe this paſſion in her, than thoſe. that are 
now uſed in their education. Law. 
3. Arrogant; haughty:; 5 impatient; 
The patient in ſpirit is better, than the proud. 
in ſpirit. uli. 
A foe fo proud will not the 3 ſeek. Milt. 
Proud Sparta with their wheels ne Pope... 


4. Daring;. preſumptuous. 
By 4k underftanding he ſraiteth. throogh the 


proud. 8 Je. ; 
The blood foretold the giant's fall, F 
By this proud palmer's hand. Fa Drayton, 


The proud attempt thou haſt repelbd. Milton. - 


6, Grands: lofty ;. ſplendid”; magnificent; 


80 auch istrue; that. the ſaid. country of At-- 


lantis, as well as that of Peru, then called Coya, | 


Wonder is ſhorter liv'd than love. 


the eldeſt is not by divine inſtitution, 


as that of 3 chen named . | 


2. Te be found PE experience, 


/ v&06 


1577 and Sense in arms, , ſkipping and 
riches. Baton's New Atlantis. 

Storms of ſtones from the proud temple's height 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight. 

Dryden. 

The palace built by Picus vaſt and proud, 

Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood. Dryden. 
7- Oſtentatious ; ſpecious ; grand, 

1 better brook the Joſs of brittle life, 

Than thoſe proud titles thou haft won of me. Shak. 
8. Salacious ; eager for the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotency 
unto venery, obſervation will hardly confirm, and 
we have found it fail in cocks and hens, which 
was a more favourable tryal than that of Scaliger, 
when he gave it unto a bitch that was proud. 

Brown's Yulgar Errours, 

9. [Pnjde, Sax. is ſwelling,] Fungous; exu- 
" berant. 

When the veſſels are too lax, and do not ſuffi- 


_ ciently reſiſt the influx of the liquid, that begets | 


a fungus or proud fleſh. Arbuibnot. 
This eminence is compoſed of little points, 
called fungus or proud fleſh, Sharp's Surgery. 


PRO“ Dv, prou/ d- IV. adv. from proud. 
1. Arrogantly;  oftentatioully ; ; in a proud 
manner, 
He bears himſelf more proudly 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would. Shal. 
Ancus follows with a fawning air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular, Dryden. 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 
- inſolence. 
. With loftinefs of mien, 
The ſwan | 
Between her white wings rh Proudly rows. 


Milton. 


To PROVE, pro'y v. v. a. 8 Lat. prouver, 
Fr.] 


r. To evince; to ſhow by argument or teſti- | 


mony. 
Let the trumpet found : 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge; ll prove it on thy heart, Shak. 
So both their deeds compar'd this day ſhall prove. 
| | Milton. 
Smile on me, and 1 will prove © | 
_ Waller. 
If it prove any thing, it can only prove againſt 
our author, that the aſſignment of dominion to 
- Locke, 
In ſpite of Luther's declaration, he will prove 
the tenet upon him. Alterbury. 


2. To try; to bring to the teſt. 
Wilt thou thy idle rage by reaſon prove? 
Or ſpeak thoſe 3 which have no power 
Fl to move ? 8 
3. To experience. | 
Thy overpraiſing E in "Rh 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firſt prov'd. Milt. 


4: To endure ;. to try by ſuffering or encoun- 
tering. | | 
Delay not the preſent, but | 
_ Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour,  Shakeſs. Coriolanus. 
Could ſenſe make Marius fit unbound, and prove 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout? Davies. 
f Well 1 deſerv'd Evadne's ſcorn to Prove, 
That to ambition ſacrific'd my love. 
Let him in arms the pow'r of Turnus /rove, 
And learn to fear whom he diſclaims to love.Dryd: 


f 7 PROVE, pro'v. v. 2. 
1 To make tryal. 


Children prove, whether they can rub upon the- 
breaſt with one hand, and pat —m_ the forehead, 
with another. Ns. 

| ' The ſons prepare | 
| Meeting like. winds broke looſe upon the main, 


s + _ 


To prove by armswhoſe fate it was to reign. Dryd. 


. | 


| 


Weller. | 


3 
* 


That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you 
3. To ſucceed. 


4. To be found in the event. 


PRO“VEABLE, pro'v-6bl. 


PROVE'DI TOR, pro-ved'-d 20 ? 
ProvEDO'RE, prov-vy-d6' 


| 


| men without faith. 
2. A word; a by-word ; name or obſcria- 


£ 


PRO 


Prove true, imagination ! oh, prove true, 
All eſculent and garden herbs, fet u AN 

— tg 

If the experimen ee not, it mi ght be 8 


tended, that the beaſts were not killed in the bs 
time. Baca, 


The fair bloſſom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears, 
Prove to be preſaging tears. : N. 

The beauties which adorn'd that age, has 
The ſhining ſubjects of his rage: 
Hoping they ſhould immortal prove, 
Rewarded with ſucceſs in love. 


2 
When the inflammation ends in a be 
the caſe proves mortal. Arbuthne, 


Property, you ſee it alter, 

Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer's ſhare, 

Orin a jointure vaniſh from the heir. Phe 

adj, from 
That may be proved. AY 


y *. 


[proveditore, Ital.] One _ undertakes to 
procure ſupplies for an army. 


The Jews, in thoſe ages, had the office of pre 
vedore. Friend 


PRo'VENDER, 1589 -vin-dür. 1. /. pror aa 


Dut. provende, Fr.] Dry food for brutes; 
hay and corn. 
Good provender labouring horſes would have. 
Ti i, 
I do appoint him ſtore of provender ; : 
It is a creature that I teach to fight. Sbele p. 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his makter's : ifs, 
For nought but provender. Shakeſp. 22 
Whene'er he chanc'd his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 
Gold ready coin'd appear'd, inſtead 
Of pauliry rovender and bread. Swift's Miſc, 
For a fortnight before you kill them, feed them 
with hay or other provender. Mor time. 


PRO VERB, prov'-verb. 7. /. [proverbe, Fr; 


proverbium, Lat.] 


t. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by 


the people; a ſaw ; an adage. 
The ſum of his whole book of proverbs is 21 
exhortation to the ſtudy of this practick wifdom. 
35 Decay of Pty, 
It is in praiſe and . of men, 351! 
is in gettings and gains; for the proverb is true, 


that light gains make heavy purſes; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now * | 
then. 


Bacon . Ea) 
The proverb ſays of the Genoeſe, that they 

have a ſea without fiſh, land without trees, and 

Addiſor. 


tion commonly received or uttered. 
Thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and a prove 
0 reproach. Tb, iii. 4+ 


To. PRO'VERB, prOv'-verb. v. 4. {from the 


noun. Not a good word.) 


1. To mention in a proverb. 


Am not ſung and proverb'd for a fool 
In ev'ry ſtreet ; do they not ſay, how well 
Are come upon him his deſerts ? Miltan, 


2. To provide with a proverb. 


Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels: 
For 1 am proverb d with a grandſire phrale; 
I'll be a candle-holder and look on. Shakes 


PROVE'RBIAL, pr6-verb*-yel. adj. [proverbiah 


{ ; 


W from proverb. 

Mentioned in a proverb. 
In caſe of exceſſes, I take the German gt 

bial cure, by a aged of the ſame beaſt, to 3 


PRO 


3 14; and the beſt; the monks diet, 
— 22 and faſt till you are well 


|  Temple's M. iſcellanies. | 
Reſe mbling a proverb; ſuitable to a pro- 


yerb. 


iu river's head being unknown, and drawn 
gre” obſcurity, the opinion became 


without eng EN 
iſed in a proverb. 
Me 344 ſentences Led proverbial ſpeeches are nu-. 
merous in this poet. "REN Pope. 
Prove/RBIALLY) 1 adv. {from 
-al.] In a proverb. Oe 
7 es tial ſaid, formicz ſua bilis ineſt, 
habet & muſca ſplenem ; whereas theſe parts ana- 
tomy hath not diſcovered in inſects. Brown. 


T, PROVIDE, pro-vi'd. v. a. [provideo, 
Lat.] ALY 


Brown. 


1. To procure beforehand to get ready; to | 


| pech will provide himielf a lamb for a burnt- 
offering. 8 5 SGengſis. 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. 


He happier ſeat provides for us. Milton , 


4 To furniſh ; to ſupply: with of or cih | 


before the thing provided. 


Part incentive reed 8 : 

| ide, icious with one touch to fire. Milton. 

* Aer eme of gold, be provided of a 

conſervatory of ſnow, a good large vault under 

ground, and a deep well. Bacon. 
The king forthwith provides him of a guard, 

A thouſand archers daily to attend. 


let ſome better artiſt provide himſelf of a deeper 
canvas, and taking theſe hints, ſet the figure on 
its legs, and finiſh it. | Dryden. 
„ He went, 
With large expence and 2vith a pompous train 
Provided, as to viſit France or Spain. Dryden. 


An earth well provided of all requiſite things 


for an habitable world. Burnet's Theory. 
Rome, by the care of the magiſtrates, was well 
provided with corn, Arbuthnot on Coins, 
When the monaſteries were granted away, the 
_ pariſhes were leftdeſtitute, or very meanly provided 
_ of any maintenance for a paſtor. Swift's Miſcel. 
They were of good birth, and ſuch who, al- 
though inheriting good eſtates, yet happened to, 
be well educated, and provided with learning. Suit. 
3- To ſtipulate ; to make a conditional limi- 
tation. — | N 
= . 4. To provide againſt. To take meaſures for 
3 counteracting or eſcaping any ill. 
q Sagacity of brutes in defending themſelves, 
providing againſt the inclemency of the weather, 
and care for their young. . | Hale. 
_ Some men, inſtructed by the lab'ring ant, 
Provide againſt th" extremities of want. Dryden. 
- Fraudulent practices were provided againſt by 
laws. | [$4 Arbuthnot, 


J. To provide for. To take care of before - 


nd, 


States, which will .continue, are above all 


thingsto uphold their reverend regard of religion, 

and to provide for the fame by-all means, Hooker. 
He hath intent, his wonted followers - 

Shall all be very well provided for. 


My arbitrary bounty's undeny'd; 
I give reverſions, and for heirs provide. 


be cannot provide fr. Addiſon. 


PROVIDED that, pro-vi-did. [This is the form 
of an adverbial expreſſion, and the French 


number pour veu que among their conjunc- 


tions ; it is however the participle of the 
verb geen uſed as the Latin, audito hec || 


Feri.] Upon theſe terms: this ſtipulation 
being made. on 1 
. 9 J _ | CY * , a 47 | 


Exodus, Xviii. 21. ; 


Daniel. 
If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, | 


. S Bal pb. 
Aprovident man provides for the future. Raleigh. 
\ ' Garth, | 
He will have many dependents, "whoſe wants 


PRO 
: If I come off; ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 
and my gold are your's; provided 1 have your com- 
mendation for my more free entertainment. 
| Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
I take your offer, and will live with you; 
Provided that you do no outrages. - Shaleſp. 
Provided that he ſet up his reſolution, not to 
let himſelf down below the dignity of a wiſe man. 
; | L' Eftrange. 
PRo'VIDENCE, prov'-vy-dens. 7./. [providence, 
Fr. providentia, Lat.] | 
t. Foreſight ; timely care; forecaſt ; the act 
of providing. 
The only people, which as by their juſtice and 
. providence give neither cauſe nor hope to their 
neighbours to annoy them, ſo are they not ſtirred 
with falſe praiſe to trouble others quiet. Sidney. 
Providence for war is the beſt prevention of it. 
« | Bacon 
An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the influence 
of ſuch as move in a high ſphere, on all around; 
it reaches farther than their own care and provi- 
fence can do. | Aliterbury. 
2. The care of God over created beings; di- 
vine ſuperintendence. | 


. 


ing, the diſpoſition 'whereof, in the purity of 


dence, Hooker. 
dence over us, when that food of eternal life, upon 
the utter want whereof our endleſs deſtruction 
enſureth, is prepared and always ſet in ſuch a 
readineſs? ; Hooker. 
Eternal providence exceeding thought, 
Where none appears can make herſelf a way.Spen/. 
Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both 
foreſeeing, caring for, and ordering all things, 
and doth not only behold all paſt, all preſent, and 
all to come; but is the cauſe of their ſo being, 
which preſcience is not. Raleigh. 


* 


Their place of reſt, and providence their guide. 


Though the providence of God doth ſuffer many 
particular churches to ceaſe, yet the promiſe of 
the ſame God will never permit that all of them 
at once ſhall periſh, 


They could not move me from my ſettled faith 


.derate care of expence. 
By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, 
Though late, yet is at laſt become my care; 

My heart ſhall be my own, my vaſt expence  ' 

Reduc'd to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden. 
PRoO'vIDENT, prov'-vy-dent. adj. [ providens, 

Lat.] Forecaſting ; cautious; prudent with 

reſpect to futurity. 


Il faw your brother, 


Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 


We ourſelves account ſuch a man for provident, 
as remembering things paſt, and obſerving things 
preſent, can, by judgment, and comparing the 
one with the other, provide for the future. Raleigh, 
3 Firſt crept | 

The parſimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. | 3 
Orange, with youth, experience has, 
In action young, in council old; 
Orange is what Auguſtus was, 4 
Brave, wary, provident, and bold. Waller. 
A very proſperous people, fluſhed with great 
ſucceſſes, are ſeldom ſo pious, ſo humble, fo juſt, 
or ſo provident, as to perpetuate their happineſs. 
OR IDE | Alterbury. 
PROVIDE'NTIAL, Prov-y-den'-shel. adj. (from 


_ Milton, 


„ 


ferrible to providence. 
kind, if thoſe, unſatisfied with the providential 


— 


This appointeth unto them their kinds of work- | 
God's own knowledge, 'is rightly termed provi- | 


Is it not an evident ſign of his wonderful provi- 


The world was all before them, where to chuſe 


Milton. 


Pearſon. 


in God and his providence. More s Div. Dialogues. 
3. Prudence; frugality ; reaſonable and mo- 


To a ſtrong maſt that liv'd upon the ſea, SBI. ® 


providence.) Effected by providence ; re- 


What a confuſion would it bring upon man- 


PR O 


1 - diftribution of heats and colds, might take the go- 


vernment into their own hands? L' Eftrange. 
The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, and yet they are 
made arguments of providence, nor are theſe 
things leſs providential, becauſe regular, Burnet. 
The ſcorched earth, were it not for this re- 
markably-providential contrivance of things, would 
have been uninhabitable. Woodward. 
This thin, this ſoft contexture of the air, 
Shows the wiſe author's providential care. Blaclm. 
| PROVIDE'NTIALLY, prov-y-den'-8hel-y. adv. 
{from providential.] By the care of provi- 
dence. | 
Every animal is providentially directed to the 
uſe of its proper weapons. 
It happened, very providentially to the honour 
of the chriſtian religion, that it did not take its 
riſe in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but 
at a time when arts and ſciences were at their 
height, - | | Addiſon. 
PRO'VIDENTLY, prov/-vy-dEnt-ly. adv. [from 
provident.] With foreſight ; with wiſe pre- 
caution, 


the air, and live in the water, ſhe providently 


do not admit the water. Bayle. 
PROVIDER, pro-vi'-dur. 2. /. [from provide. ] 
He who provides or procures. | 
f Here's money for my meat, 
I would have left it on the board, ſo ſoon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider. _— 
PRO'VINCE, prov'-vins. 2. . [prownce, Fr. 
provincia, Lat.] poets 


by a delegate. | 
"Thoſe provinces thefe arms of mine did conquer. 
| „ ä Shakeſp. 
_ Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into com- 
monwealths, till ſwallowed up, and made pro- 
vinces by Rome. 35 Temple. 
See them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. Pope. 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 
I am fic for honour's tougheſt taſk ; ' | 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Ol way. 
Nor can I alone ſuſtain this day's province. More, 
"Tis thine, whate'eris pleaſant, good or fair; 
All nature is thy province, life thy care. Dryden. 
Tis not the pretor's province to beſtow _ 
True freedom. | Dryden e Perfius. 
The woman's province is to be careful in her 


Y 
— 


Their underſtandings are cooped up in narrow 
bounds; ſo that they never look abroad into other 
provinces of the intellectual world. Watts. 

le has cauſed fortified towns and large province: 


before. 


PROVINCIAL, pre-vingh'-61. adj, [ provincial, 
Fr. from province} -- | 


province, ED Bots Ode ng 
I he duke dare not more ſtretch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his ow-n; 
HFis ſubject am I not, nor here provincial Shaleſp. 
2. Appendant to the principal country, 


left an account even totheir provinczal dominions. 
| Eee | Brown, 
That, like th' ambitious monarchs of the e; 2 


; They give the law to our ;rovincial Rage. Dryden. 
12 | 5 „ Iv | A country 


Ray on the Creation, 
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Nature having deſigned water fowls to fly in 


makes their feathers of ſuch a texture, that they 


r. A conquered country; a country governed 


economy, and chaſte in her affection. Tatler. 
3. A region; a tract, e 
8 Over many a trat 
Of heav'n they march d, and many a province wide. 
| | j _. Milen. 


do be reſtored, which had been conquered long 
| > p Davenart. | 


1. Relating: to a province belonging to 2. | 


Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits,” and 


3. Not of the mother country; rude; un- 
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To PROVIXR, pro-vin: v. x. [provigner, Fr.) 
Jo lay a ftock or branch of a vine in the 


PROVISION, pr6-vizh'-an. n. J. [provifion, 


. * the next. | 


A materials for the temple, yet becauſe he had dipr 


4. Victuals ; food; provender. 


F. Terms ſettled ; care taken. 


PROVI'SIONAL, pr6-vizh/-an-el, adi. | 0 Prout 


Provis1ONALLY, pr6-vizh'-an-t1-y; ady. 


PRO 
A country ſquire having only the provincial | 
- accent upon his tongue, which is neither a fault, 
nor in his power to remedy, muſt marry a caſt 
_wench.- . F 
His mien was aukward; graces he had none; 
Provincial were his notions and his tone. Harte. 
4. Belonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſ- 
diction; not ecumenical. 
A law made in a #rovincial ſynod, is properly 
termed a provincial conſtitution. Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
PROVINCIAL, pro-vin'-shel. n./. [provincial, 
Fr. from prowvince.] A ſpiritual governor. 
Valignanus was provincial of the Jeſuits in the 
Indies. OY Stilling fleet. 
To PROvI'NCIATE, pro-vinsh'-at. v. a. [from 
' province.) To turnto a province, A word 
not in uſe. | 
When there was a deſign to þrovinciate the 
whole kingdom, Druina, though offered a can- 
ton, would not accept of it. Howl. 


ground to take root for more encreaſe. 


Fr. proviſio, Lat. = 
1. The act of providing beforehand. 

* Kalander knew, that promiſſon is the foundation 
of hoſpitality, and thrift the fewel of magnifi- 
cence. VF Sidney. 

2. Meaſures taken beforehand. 1 

Five days we do allot thee for proviſon, 

To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world. $hal/p. 
He preſerved all points of humanity, in taking 
order and making proviſion for the relief of ſtrang- 
ers diſtreſſed. Bacon. 


The prudent part is to propoſe remedies for the 


preſent evils, and proviſſons againſt future events. 
„ | Temple. 
Religion lays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men, 
to make the beſt provifien for their comfortable 
- ſubliſtence in this world, and their ſalvation in 
| Tillotſon, 
3. Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; ſtock 
collected. | 0 | 
Mendoza advertiſed, that he would valiantly 
defend the city, ſo long as he had any proviſion of 
victuals. © £Knolles. 
In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a greater ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men | 
Grow up to their proviſion. _ Milton. 
David, after he had made ſuch vaſt proviſion of 


- his hands in blood, was not permitted to lay a 
lone in that ſacred pile. 


He cauſed proviſions to be brought in. Clarendon. 
7 Provifens laid in large for man or beaſt. Milton. 

Under whoſe chin nature hath faſtened a little 
bag, which the hath alfo taught him to uſe as a 
ſtore-houſe; for in this having filled His belly, he 
preſer veth the remnant of his roviſfon. Heylyn 


This law was only to reform the degenerate 
Engliſh, but there was no care taken for the re- 
formation of the mere Iriſh, no ordinance, no 
proviſion made for the aboliſhing of their barba- 
rous cuſtoms. , DME Davies on Zreland. 
one l, Fr. from proviſon.] Temporarily 
eſtabliſned; provided for pre ſent need. 
The commenda ſemeſtris grew out of a natural 
equity, that, in the time of the  patrou's reſpite 
given him to preſent, the church ſhould not be 
without a proviſional paſtor. Alis. 


from provifioral.} By way of proviſion. 
The abbot of St. Martin was born, was bap- 
tized, and declared a man proviſtonally, till time 
thonld ſhow what he wonld prove, nature had 
moulded him ſa untowardly, Locle. 


South. | 


. 


. 
— — 


—ͤ— 


— 


"PRO 


' PROPTSO, prd-vi-28. n. , [Latin : as, pro- 


viſo rem ita ſe habituram zfſe,) Stipulation; 
caution ; proviſional condition. 
This proviſo is needſul, that the ſheriff may not 
have the like power of life as the marſhal hath, 
SORE No Spenſer, 
Some will allow the church no further power, 
tian only to exhort, and this but with a proviſo 
too, that it extends not to ſuch as think theraſelves 
too wiſe to be adviſed. | 
_ He doth deny his priſoners, 
But with proviſo and exception, 
That we, at our own charge, ſhall ranſom ſtrait 
His brother-in-law. 


vocatio, Lat. provocation, Fr.] 
1. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 


It is a fundamental law, in the Turkiſh empire, 


that they may, without any other provocation, 


make war upon Chriſtendom for the propagation | 


of their law. | | Bacon. 
Tempt not my ſwelling rage 
With black reproaches, ſcorn andre vacation. Smith, 
2. An appeal to a judge. CE $27 
A provocation is every act, whereby the office 
of the judge or his aſſiſtance is aſked; a provoca- 
tion including both a judicial and an extrajudicial 
appeal. „ | Aylipe. 
3. I know not whether, in the following paſ- 
- ſage, it be 2 or incitement. LEY 
The ike effects may grow in all towards their 
paſtor, and in their paſtor towards every of them, 
between whom theredaily andinterchangeably paſs 
in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence 
of his holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, Provecations, and petitions. Hoazker. 


PROVvO'cATIVE, pro-vo'k-Et-iv. 2. , [from 
provoke.) Any thing which revives a de- 
cayed or cloyed appetite. | 

There would be no varicty of taſtes to ſollicit 


his palate, and occaſion exceſs, nor any artificial 


frovocatives to relieve ſatiety. Addiſon. 

PRoOVYoO'CATIVENESS, pröô-vök Et-v-nis. 2. / 

from provocative.] The quality of being 
provocative. | 


20 PROVO'KE; prö-vd'k. v. a. [provequer , 


Fr. provoco, Lat.] | 
1. To rouſe; to excite by ſomething offen- 
five; to awake. . | 
Ye /rovotke me unto wrath, burning incenſe 
unto other Gods, 
Neither to provole, nor dread 
New war þrovet'd. 


15 Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden. 

2. To anger; to enrage; to offend ; to in- 
cenfe, | . 

Though often provoled, by the inſolence of ſome 

of the biſhops, to a diſlike of their overmuch fer- 


miſh, | | 
| 1 - 
Of contumacy will provote the Higheſt. Milton. 


N Clarendon. 


Agamemnon provetes Apollo againſt them, 


whom he was willing to appeaſe afterwards. Pope. 


5. To cauſe; to promote. | 
Drink is a great provoker ; it provoles and un- 
provokes. 5 


cloaths, and when the fever began a little to de- 


cline, gave him cold water to drink till he povoted 


. 
4. To challenge. 


— 


He now provokes the ſea- gods from the ſhore : 
With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, _ 


CCC. 


- . 


And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. 


Dryden, 


5. To induce by motive; to move; to incite, 


South. | 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Provoca'T10NnN, prov-0-ki'-shon, n./. [pro- 


Feremiah, xliv. 8. 


Milton. | 
To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. | | 
| Paw, pro”. adj. Valiant. 


| | | b Shake/p. 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm 


PR O 

we may not be ſtartled at the bret; 
exterior earth; for the face of ona, of the 
men to think of, and obſerve ſuch a thin 


2 PRovo'kt, pro-vOk. v. n. 


1. To appeal. A latiniſm, 
Arius and Pelagius durſt provol- 
To what the centuries preceding ſpoke, 
2. To produce anger. 
It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition mad 
him ſeck his death, but a provoling merit Bla 
The Lord abhorred them, becauſe of th. 
voling of his ſons. Deuteronomy, Lari I 
If we conſider man in ſuch a Joathfome 2, 
provoling condition, was it not love enough 550 
he was permitted to enjoy a being? Tots, 


Provo'KER, pro-vOk-ur. 2. /. [from proney,.: 
1. One that raiſes anger. I 
As in all civil inſurrections, the ringleader i; 
looked on with a peculiar ſeverity, ſo, in this ca- 
the firſt provoter has double portion of the gyil, 
| p Government of the Tingu, 
2. Cauſer; promoter. 
Drink, Sir, is a great Provoler of noſepainting 
ſleep, and urine. Shakeſp. Masa, 
PrRoOvo'KINGLY, pro-v6'k-Ing-ly, ad, cron 
provoking.) In ſuch a manner as to rait 
anger, 

When we ſee a man that yeſterday kept a hum. 
lation, to-day invading the poſſeſſions of his bre. 
thren, we need no other proof how hypocritical; 

and Provolingly he confeſſed his pride. Decay of Pic; 
PRO VOS T, prov*-vust. 7. /. {pnarare, 823. 
provoſt, Fr. provoſto, Ital. prepojitus, Lat. 
1. The chief of any body: as, the provott ; 


& Burng, 


Dryze, 


* 
Fre- 


| 


He had particular intimacy with Dr. Potter, 
| provoſt of Queen's college. Fill, 


2. The executioner of an army. 
Kingſton, prove? marſhal of the king's arny, 
was deemed not only cruel but inhuman in hi; 
Executions. ; Hafer ari. 


PRO vos rs HI, prov/-vaust-ship. . /. [from 
provoſt.] The office of a provoſt. 

C. Piſo firſt roſe, and afterwards was advanced 

to the provoſiſbip of Rome by Tiberius. Hebei. 


PRO w, pro'. 2. /. [proue, Fr. prca, Span. 
prora, Lat.] The head or forepart of 2 
1D. | 
The ſea- victory of Veſpaſian was a lady hott | 
ing a palm in her hand, at her foot the rw oi a 
ſhip. Peacham on Drawn, 
Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadfu! prov, - 
More fierce th' important quarrel to decide. Dri. 


Spenſer, 
Pro'weEss, prow'-is. n. J. {prodezta, Ital. 
proveſſe, Fr.] Bravery ; valour ; nilitar) 
gallantry. - | 
Men of ſuch proofs, as not to know fear i 


ks . 1 I 4 _ themſelves, and yet to teach it in others that 
vour, his integrity to the king was without ble- 


% 


ſhould deal with them; for they had often made 
their lives triumph over moſt terrible danger, 
never diſmayed, and ever fortunate. Sicc. 
| l hope | 
That your wiſdom will direct my thought, 
Or that your froweſs can me yield relief. Se fer 
8 Henry the fifth by his proney/s conquered 1 
France. . Sal. 
Nor ſhould thy prow:/5 want praiſe and eſlecn, 
But that tis ſhewn in treaſon. Shak. Benz v. 
Tres - Thoſe are they 
- Firſt ſeen in acts of proceſs eminent, 
And great exploits; but of true virtue void. 
Michael! of celeſtial armies prince; 
And thou in military proweſs next, 


Mil. 


Gabriel! Milton's Paradiſe 1 
The vigour of this arm was never vail 
And that my wonted proweſs 1 retain, 


| Witnebs theſe heaps of flaugter on ad 
| Thes 


9 


1 


PRO. # PRU PRU 


ni ments of the ſofter ee the ſituation of the | Many ſtanzas, in poetick meaſures, contain rules | 
"RED D and proweſs of | eye, in reſpect of its proximity to the brain, the relating to common prudentials, as well as to reli- | 
nations, that“ MY Temple. | ſeat of common ſenſe. | e ? 1 Watts. | | 
. the two Jak let. adj. [the ſuperlative | | can call to my affitance CCC 1 
Pro'WEST, pro = Jective.) Proximity, mark that! and diſtance. Prior. } {from prudential.] Eligibility on principles 9 
FX ford eee . | Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the popiſh | of 828 NO e | 
1. Braveit; eines on round princes, who have any pretended title to our crown eing incapable rightly to judge the prudenti- | 
_ e , CW” | by the Sriximity of blood.? Swift. Pats - _ oy only rage upon the viſible: | : : 
Ag . I ſureſt ſteel, that may be found, Pro'xy, pröks“ y. u. ſ. [By contraction from | ſuccels, aud thereafter condemn or cry up the 7 
And eke o arlelf againſt that day Ls OE oe. Few) f { whole progreſſion, 8 Brown, & 
Do arm 70 ny PRUDE'NTIALLY, pro-dEn'-8hil-F. adv. [from A 
found. Spenſer. | x. The agency of another. | : | | 
2. hve valiant. [from pda | 2+ The ſubſtitution of another ; the agency | fans, According to the rules of pru- F: 
Ie ireſt of her ſex, Angelica, | of a ſubſtitute; appearance of a repreſen- : 3 5 M0 
5 Ae ſought by many proweft knights. t 5 * P : If he acts piouſly, ſoberly, and temperately, he +> 
: Milton. None acts a friend by a deputy, or can be fa- wy prudentially and ſafely. . South. bh 
7% PROWL, ofowl. v. a. (Of this word | miliar by pray. South, | PRUDENTLY, pro -dent-ly. adv. [from pru- 4 
5 tymology is doubtful: the old dic- Had Hyde thus ſat by proxy too, | dent.) Diſcreetly; judiciouſly. 7 
eee write prole, which the dreamer. | As Venus once was ſaid to do, | Theſe laws were ſo prudently framed, as they s 
FS Caſaubon derives from T2oa>ig, ready, quick. The painter muſt have ſearch'd the ſkies, 8 fit 75 5 ne 1 Bacon. 3 
4 Flinner, a far more judicious etymologiſt, | To match the luſtre of her eyes. Granville. | 33 ni 3 e ee 7 ons 1 =_ 
24 s it from prozeler, a diminutive | 3. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. | | 5 5 
—_— by bimfelf” from proier to prey, A wiſe man will commit no bulineſs of im- . K's 25 oy, 8 make c wh Loni 
French; perhaps it may be formed, by | portance to a proxy, where he may do it himfclf, C WIG CANE NE CORO JETT RT VE AI Is 
accidental corruption, from patrol.] To| . I Eftrange, | PRU'DERY, pro'd-cr-y. u. J [from prude.] 1 
rove Over | We muſt not think that we, who act only as | Overmuch nicety in conduct. A 
3d ill i heir proxies and repreſentatives, may do it for | PRU &d-ish. adi. [fron de.] Af. bs 
He prowl; each place, ſtill in new colours deckt,, their 7 P , RU'DISH, pr sh. adj. [from prude. 4 
5 Y 1 1 1 hem. |  Kettlewwell. \- : | 0 
Sucking one's ill, another to infect, Sidney. j & | fectedly grave. 5g 4 
To PRO WI, prou'l. v. 2. To wander for prey; PRUCE, pro's. 2. /. [Pruce is the old name Il know you all expect, from ſeeing me, P 
to prey ; to plunder. : R | | for Pruſſia.] Pruſſian leather. TEE Some formal lecture, ſpoke with prudiſs face. Garr. 1 
The champion robbeth by night 3 | Some leathern buckles uſe | E &n. v. a. ! = 2 
* ere and filcheth by daie-. Auer. Of folded hides, and others ſhields of pruce. Dryd. e e lof 1 8 bong | YH 
Nor do they __ io ee the * of OE PruDE, prod. . /. [prude, Fr.] A woman | 1. To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuperflu- 4 
ener by fome proheg vice-admiral Oger, nice and ſcrupulous, and with falſe | ities. | 5 1 
r * Raleich affectation. So lop'd and pruned trees do flouriſh fair. Davies, 
or POS er | 33 . The graver prude ſinks downward to a gnome, Let us ever extol: 
| OM WRED-'S-Þ 45 80 * F 1 In ſearch of miſchief, ſtill on earth to roam. Pape. His beunty, following our delightful taſk, 5 
Whom hunger drives to feek new haun * 4 Not one careleſs thought intrudes, To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe "M 
Shall he, who looks erc& on heav'n | Leſs modeſt than the ſpeech of prudes. Swift. flow'rs, : Milton. 7 
F I ry 9 e e ee os hand PRU'DENCE, pro'-dens. u. /. ¶ prudence, Fr. | What we by day 8 | WM 
= Hop e e 7 8 a Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, I 


And dip his tongue in gore ? Thomſon. | prudentia, Lat.] Wiſdom applied to prac- 
Pro'WLER, proul ür. u. / {from proaul.] One tice. | 


that roves about for prey. 5 | Under prudence is comprehended, that diſcreet, 


One night with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 1 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, _ 


| * apt, ſuiting, and diſpoſing as well of actions as ; : | 
* The „ 2 dig ; . in their due place, * and manner. Peach. * . 3 harp oy tune. 5 aller 4 
BS The ſbrouded body from the grave. Thomſon. Prudence is principally in reference to actions to c ON NTT, Ine SOT TOs 7 in the 
* 5 „ 2 . be dode and nan meu ame hand that raiſed a tree, has to prune it. Pope. 
PRO XIMATE, proks'-y-mct. adj. [prox:- „order, , |. To clear f > he IIS EO: 
mis, Lat.] Next in the ſeries of ratioci- thod of doing or not doing, Wal Le OY Has And Wine... ; to trim; 
netic TY eee LY bg oppoſed FL If the probabilities on the one hand ſhould P 351 * ae} OE. dc] his be: | 
. 3 . 85 | ſomewhat preponderate the other, yet: if there be 3 the immortal wing, and cloys his eak. Shak. 
1 ee dee 3 deluge, we were to no conſiderable hazard on that ſide, which has Some fitting on the beach to prune their painted 
ſhew the ee Aae. eee ee Dorner, the leaſt probability, and a very great apparent M 3 Ei We $2 Oe Fes Kal 
Subſtance is the remote genus of bird, becauſe danger in a miſtake about the other: in this caſe, ) any birds Prune their TeatNeFs;- and Crows 


. | ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the comfort 5 
1 agrees not only to all kinds of ; animals, but allo they receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon, 7 
to things inanimate; but animal is the proximate or The muſe, whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 1 


neareſt genus of bird, becauſe it agrees to feweſt | PRU'DENT, prô'-dènt. adj. [ prudent, Fr. preſerib'd her heights, and prun d her tender wing. | ö E 


prudence will oblige a man to do that which may 
make moſt for his own ſafety. Willins, 


other thing. Mattis Logick. | prudens, Lat.) a Pope. 
PROXIMATELY, proks'-y-met-ly. adv. [from | r. Practically wiſe, _ et: 1 | To PRUNE, pron. v. 1. To dreſs ;- to prink, ; 

proximate.) Immediately ;_ without inter- | [he ſimple inherit folly, but the. prudent are A ludicrous word 

vention. | | crowned with knowledge. % xr, x8.1 5: Every ſeribbling man | 

The conſideration of our mind, which is in- I have ſcen a ſon of Jeſſe, that is a man of war, | Grows a fop as faſt as cer he can, 

corporeal, and the contemplation of our bodies, and prudent in matters, 1 Samuel, xvi. I8. | Prunes up, and aſks his oracle the glaſs . 3 

which have all the characters of excellent contriv- The monarch roſe preventing all reply, : If pink.or purple beſt become his face ? Dryden. 4 

ance; theſe alone eaſily and þroximately guide us Prudent, leſt from his reſolution rais'd » | Pi 7 35 | | Ft . | 

to the wiſe author of all things. Bentley. Others among the chiefs might offer, Milton. | RUNEz- Pron: u. /. | prunes. pruneau, Fr. 


Pro'xz1ME, proks'-im. adj. "Ximus . Foreſeeing by natural inſtinct. prunum, Lat.] A dried plum. 
Next ; Ne - LProa mes os 7 So ſteers eee Re... drying of pears and Prunes in the en, and 
A ſyllogiſm is made up of three propoſitions, Her annual voyage. Milton. N of chem, there is a like operation. Bacon, | 
aud theſe of three terms variouſly joined: the three PxUDE'NTIAL, pro-den'-shdl. adj. [from pru- PRU'NEL,.pro'-nel. u. . Lprunella.] An herb. 
terms are called the remote matter of a ſyllogiſm, dent.] Eligible. on principles of prudence. | ,,. 3 Aisſbortb. 
the three propoſitions the proxime: or immediate | Ne acts upon the ſureſt and moſt. prudential P RYE Lo, . pro-ney- 16. 1 5 405 
matter of it. 3 Watts's Logicl. Pen mhather the principles, which he | 1+ A kind of ſtuff of which the clergymen's 


| ProxI'mITY, pröks-Im“ t-. x. J. [ provimits,.| as upon, prove true or falſe, yet ſecuresa happy Sons are made. 
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Fox. H. N XL, 


Fr. proximitas, from proximus, Lat.] Near- | iſſue to his actions. | South, - Worth makes the man, and want- of it, the is 
nels” = | A DL. Motives are only prudential, and not demonitra« | fellow e e e 3 | 
; When kin gdoms have cuſtomably rrricd tive. 129 N Tillotſon. The reſt is all but leather or prunello. : Pepe. | 
by right of ſucceſſion, according to- proximity of Theſe virtues, though of excellent uſe, ſome 2. A runelle, Fr.) A kind vf plum. 4nfav., 1 
blood,” the violation of this courſe hath always Prudential rules it is neceſſary to take with them in | PRU'NER, prò n- ur. z, ſ. [from prune], One is 
| been dangerous. 5 : Heyrwurd. practice. | 555 Rogers. that crops trees. ; . 55 | 
—_— empty title is with caſe withſtood. : Dryden. '--of prudence or practical wiſdom, f * fading leaves, inſtead of fruits, . | 
| 
ö 


1 
= 
- 
o 


PSA 
The pruner's hand with letting blood muſt quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub'rant parts retrench. Denb. 
Pxun1FEROVUS, pro-nif'-fer-us. adj, [ prunum 
- and fero, Lat.] Plum bearing. > 
PRu'xIx GH (OR, r 1. / 
PRu'NIx GENIE, pròô'n-Ing- nif. r 
A hook or knife uſed in lopping trees. 
Let thy hand ſupply the pruninghnife, 
And crop luxurian ſtragglers. Dryden. 
No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no pruning boot 
| the vine. | Dryden. 
The cyder land obſequious {till to, thrones, | 
Her pruninghooks vr Tyra into ſwords. Philips. 
PrU'RIENCE, pro/-ryens- F 
Pau RIENcY, pro'-ryen-8y. ; 9 /+ 
[from prurio, Lat.] An itching or a great 
defire or appetite to any thing. Sat. 
'Prv'rIENT, pro'-ryEnt, adj. [pruriens, Lat.] 
Itching. 5 Ainſcoortb. 
PRUR“GINOous, pro-ridzh/-in-is. adj. I pru- 
rio, Lat.] Tending to an itch. | 
To Pry, pry. v. n. [of unknown deriva- 
tion.] To peep narrowly ; to inſpect of- 
ficiouſly, curiouſly, or impertinently. 
- I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry ſide, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. Shakefp. Richard III. 
| I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſons heads. 
| | | Shakeſp. 
Watch thou, and-wake when athers be aſleep, | 
To pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate, Shakeſp. 
We of th' offending ſide 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement; 
And ſtop all ſight holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reaſon may pry in upon us. Shakeſp. 
lle that prieth in at her windows, ſhall alſo 
hearken at her doors. Ecilus, xiv. 23. 


2 


| 


We have naturally a curioſity to be prying and | 


_ ſearching into forbidden ſecrets. 
CE. Search well | i 
Each grove and thicket, pry in ev'ry ſhape, 

Leſt hid in ſome th' arch-hypocrite eſcape. Dryd. 
| I wak'd, and looking round the bow'r 

© Search'd ev'ry tree, and pry'd on ev'ry flow'r, 
If any where by chance I might eſpy 

The rural poet of the melody. 
Nor need we with a prying eye ſurvey 
The diſtant ſkies, to find the milky way. Creech. 
Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, that as men 
5 fry into them, or- obſerve ſome parts more than 


L'Eſtrange. 


Dryden. 


others, they take different hints, and put contrary |. 


- Interpretations on them. Addiſon, 
All theſe I frankly own without denying ; 
But where has this Praxiteles been prying ? Adaiſ. 


PSALM, sa'm. u. Fe [p/alme, pſeaume, Fr.] 
ane] A holy ſong. | 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in 

other books; the p/al/ms do both more briefly con- 
tain and more movingly expreſs, by reaſon of that 
etical form wherewith they are written. Hooker. 

Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, 

for turning certain of David's ſalms into verſe. 
| | | Peacham, 

Thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devote and holy p/alms 
Singing continually. | Milton. 
power of God in the creation. | Burnet. 
She, her daughters, and her maids, meet to- 
gether at all the hours of prayer in the day, and 
Thant Aen. and other devotions, and ſpend the 
reſt of their time in ſuch good works, and inno- 
cent diverſions, as render them fit to return to 
their p/alms and prayers. 75 5 as 

PSN LMIsr, $4l'-mist. n. /. [ſalmiſte, Fr. 

from p/alm.] Writer of holy ſongs. 
How much more rational is this ſyſtem of the 
2ſalmiſt, than the Pagans ſcheme in Virgil, where 
one deity is repreſented as railing a ſtorm, and 


| PSALMO'GRAPHY, 


1 
5 


i with raiſins and liquorice. 


the parts, is drawn dow to the ſpermatical veſſels, 


PUB 


PSA'LMODY, $'-m6-4F. N. ＋. [ pſalmodie, Fr. 
Tadel] The act or practice of ſinging 


holy ſongs. | | 
84l-mog'-graf-y, un. . 
[N22p3; and yedpw.] The act of writing 
ſalms. : | 
PsA'LTER, ſd'l- tür. u. ſ. [ pſautier, Fr. Jager. 
The volume of pſalms; a pſalmboox. 
PSA LT ERV, 34'l-tur-Y. . /. A kind of harp 
beaten with ſticks. | 
The trumpets, ſacbuts, p/alteries, and fifes 
Make the ſun dance. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
Praife with trumpets, pierce the ſkies, 
* Praiſe with harps and p/alteries. Sandys's Paraph. 
The ſweet finger of Iſrael with his p/altery, 
loudly reſounded the benefits of the almighty 
creator, Peacham. 
Nought ſhall the /a!'try and the harp avail, 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march forbear, 
And numbing coldneſs has unbrac'd the ear, Prior. 
PsEv'Do, psh$'-d6. u. . {from q.. ! A 
prefix, which being put before words, ſig- 
nifies falſe or counterfeit : as, ſeudapoſtle, 
a counterfeit apoſtle. 5 
Ps U“ DOGBAPHT, psh0'-do-grif-p. u. /. Falſe 
writing. N | 
I will not purſue the many gſeudagrapbies in uſe, 


| 


if rightly uſed, | 
PsEU'DOLOGY, psh0'-d6-16-dzhy, 7. ſ. 
dee, Falſehood of ſpeech. | 


Holder. 
LJeu- 


logy, to report of a pious prince, that he neglects 
his devotion, but you may report of a merciful 
prince, that he has pardoned a criminal who did 
not deſerve it. ; | Arbuthnot, 
PsHAW, pshY. interj. An expreſſion of con- 
tempt. 
A peeviſh fellow has ſome reaſon for being out 
of humour, or has a natural incapacity for delight, 
and therefore diſturbs all with piſhes and paws. 
8 Spectator. 
Pri's Ax, tiz-zAn', n. . [ptiſanne, Fr. whooavi.] | 
A medical drink made of barley decocted 


Thrice happy were thoſe golden days of old, 
When dear as Burgundy the pti/ans ſold ; 
When patients choſe to die with better will, 
Than breathe and pay the apothecary's bill. Garth, 
- In fevers thealiments preſeribed by Hippocrates, 
were ptiſuns and cream of barley. Arbuthnot. 
PryYALIs M, ty'-el-Izm. u. /. [ptyaliſme, Fr. 
u.] Salivation; effuſion of ſpittle. 
PTY'SMAGOGUE, tlz-mä-gög. u. ſ. Le, 
and 4yw.] A medicine which diſcharges 
ſpittle. | _ Di&. 
PUBE'RTY, pU'-ber-ty. u. /. [ puberte, Fr. pu- 
bertas, Lat.] The time of life in which the | 
two ſexes begin firſt to be acquainted. 


puberty ſeemeth to be, for that when much of the 
moiſture of the body, which did before irrigate 


it leaveth the body more hot than it was, whence | 
cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 
N All the carnivorous animals would have multi- 
plied exceedingly, before theſe children that eſcaped 


bee, Lat.] The ſtate of arriving at pu- 
erty. 
Solon divided it into ten ſeptenaries; in the firſt 
is dedentition or falling of teeth, in the ſecond 
pubeſcence. | Brown, 
PuBE'SCENT, pü-bés“sent. adj. from pu- 
beſcens, Lat.] Arriving at puberty. ö 
That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted a 
punctual truth. -— — | Brown. 
3 pub'-ly-kEn, 2. /. {from publicus, 
ALF 4 | A. 


] 


another as laying it? » Addiſon. 


\ N 


but ſhew of how great concern the emphaſis were, 


It is not according to the ſound rules of p/eude- | 


The cauſe of changing the voice at the years of 


| could come to the age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons, | 
In another gſalm, he ſpeaks of the wiſdom and Pypx/scexCE, pl bös 54 1. /. Tfr om pu- 


n 


As Jeſus fat at meat, many 
came and fat down with him. 
2. A man that keeps a houſe of a 

tertainment. In low language. "a ed. 
PUBLICA'TION, püb-Iy-kà“-shün. , 
lico, Lat.] J pub. 
I, The act of publiſhing ; the a& * 

to the world; divulgation Ae oulſing 
For the inſtruction of all men to 
it is neceſſary that the ſacred and (ay; 

God be openly publiſhed unto them 

Publication of heavenly myſteries is 

lency termed preaching. Bu 
2. Edition; the act of giving a boch «. 1," 
publick. | Cres... 

An imperfect copy having been of 
bookſeller, you conſented to the yr rae 
more correct. Fa 


The publication of theſe papers w F 
to our folly, but that of Wider 1 re a 
PU BLICK, pùb'“-Hk. adj. [ public, 5.3, 
Fr. publicus, Lat.] 8 . 2 
1. Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not Prirate 
By following the law of private reaſon why 
the law of prublick ſhould take place, they "or 
diſturbance, | Hunte, 
They have with bitter clamours deſaced +. 
_ public ſervice of our church. - Wha 
Of royal maids how wretched is the ft. 
Born only to be victims of the ſtate ; | 
Our hopes, our wiſhes, all our paſſions try'd 
For publick uſe, the ſlaves of others pride. Grar, 
Have we not able counſcllors hourly watching 
over the publick weal ? Swift 
2. Open; notorious ; generally known. 
Joſeph being a juſt man, and not willing tz 
make her a publick example, was minded to pu 


Publicans and * 


ven 
th. ix 10 


cl am ation, 
e e 


her away privily. | Mattie, 
3. General.; done by many. 
A diſmal univerſal hiſs, the ſound 
Of publick ſcorn. Mun. 


4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the god 
of the community. 
They were publick hearted men, as they pul 


country's ſervice, without any reward, Clarzntn, 
All nations that grew great out of little or be- 
thing, did ſo merely by the publick mindednefs df 
particular perſons. Sath, 
| A good magiſtrate muſt be endued with 2 ju 
lick ſpirit, that 1s, with ſuch an excellent temper, 
as ſets him looſe from all ſelfiſh views, and males 
him endeavour towards promoting the commet 
good, Atteroury, 
5. Open for general entertainment. 
The income of the commonwealth is raiſed an 


houſes. - Addijmn, 


le publique, Fr.) | 
1. The general body of mankind, or © 3 
ſtate or nation ; the people. 
Thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over-ra 


and conquered, where the people are rich, 2 
where, for want of good conduct, the puts 


oor. | Davenau. 
The pub/ich is more diſpoſed to cenſure than to 
praiſe. 4 


2. Open view; general notice. | 
obs arena it likes not a gaud? duch 
complacency, as to be cloathed in the 1 
faſhion. | wg a; 
In private grieve, but with a careleſs Ga 
In publick ſeem to triumph, not to mourn. Han, 
In publick tis they hide, Po 
Where none diſtinguiſh. 


 Pu/BLICKLY, püb“-Hk-Iy. adv. [from pulli. 

trading 
Sr fok 
Adds 


1. In the name of the community: 
This has been fo ſenſibly known 
nations, that great rewards are publicly 


1. A toll gatherer, HET . 


| its ſupply. 


1. Open, 


wy 
oo wh enpanCt a ae A 


all taxes, ſo they gave up all their time to thir 


ſuch as have money to ſpend at taverns and publch 


Pu'BLICK, pub! -Ik. 1. ſ. (from publicus, Lãt. 


yet, when it appears in pub/ich, muſt have ſo much 


= Sometimes alſo it may be | 
5 cating to the judges ſome things not fit to be pu- 


a} 
e delivered. 1 / 3 
froslicxxzss, pub'/-Ilk-nis. n. J. ny 


=_— 7 ing to the community. 
* "= ferry 3 does detradt nothing 
from each private ſhare, nor does the att A 
- ropriety in it. Bavyle. 
FI 4 panel rh ſtate of being generally known | 
= lick- : 
| - | Bhi yr PIRITED, püb“-Ik- ſpër It-Id. ud /. 
WS {p47 and ſpirit.] Having regard to the | 
'F eneral advantage above private good. 
'Tis enough to break the neck of all honeſt pur- 
ſes, to kill all generous and publickſpirized mo- 
3 in the conception. T Efrange. 
Theſe were the public iſpirited men of their age, J 
chat is, patriots of their own intereſt. Dryden. 
Another publick/pirited projet, which the com- 
mon enemy could not foreſee, might ſet king 
Charles on the throne. Addiſon, 
It was generous and public ſpirited in you, to be 
of the kingdom's ſide in this diſpute, by ſhewing, 
£4 without relerve, your diſapprobation of Wood 8 
; - . | BS ift. 
EX 7, PU'BLISH, pib'-lish. v. a. [ publier, Fr. 
RE . publico, Lat.] 5 . 
1. To diſcover to mankind; to make gene- 
rally and openly known; to proclaim; to 
gh How will this grieve you, 
When you ſhall come to c!-arer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſhed me ? Sbaleſp. 
His commiſſion from God and his doctrine tend 
to the impreſſing the neceſſity of that reformation, 
which he came to publiſh, Hammond. 
Suppoſe he ſaould 1 5 

And publiſh grace to all. 

vi 7 ſun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 

And pabliſbes to every land < 
= The work of an almighty hand. Addiſon's Spec. 
2. To put forth a book into the world. 
17 I had not unwarily too far engaged myſelf 

for the preſent publiſping it, I ſhould have kept it 
. = ; me. | Digby. 
SE Pu'sL1$HER, pub“ Ilsh-Ur. u. /. (from publiſb. 
1. One who makes publickor generally known. 

150 Love of you 


Milton. 


] 


1 


Hath made me publi/ecr of this pretence. Sp. 


The apoſtle doth not ſpeak as a publiſber of a 
new law, but only as a teacher and monitor of 
what his lord and maiter had taught before. 
Em Ketttervell. 

3 The holy lives, the exemplary ſufferings of the 
= - fublifers of this religion, and the ſurpaſſing ex- 
= -ccllence of that doctrine which they publiſhed, 
TB ” Gs Atterbury.. 
2. One who puts out a book into the world. 

A collection of pocms-appeared, in which the 
| publiſher has given me ſome things that did not be- 
long to me. Prior, 
= PUCE'LAGE, pu'-sl-idzh. n. f. [Fr.] A. 
tate of virginity. | Di&. 
W Puck, puk'. . / [perhaps the ſame with 


pug.] Some ſprite among the fairies, com- | 


mon in romances. ; 

* O gentle puck, take this transformed ſcalp | 

Erom.off the head of this Athenian ſwain. SL. 

| Turn your cloaks, CE 

Quoth he, for puck is buſy in theſe oaks, - 

And this is fairy ground, ———. 7, 
fi 


5 PU'CKBALL, or puckfi/?, pül“-bal. 2. ſ. from 


muſhroom fall of duſt. 

We 7. Po'cres, päk-kär. v. a. [from puck the 
_ fairy : as eo. from elves; or from powk 
2 pocket or hollow.] To gather into cor- 


Caulons. | 


ly 3 without concealment. | 


4 g 


puck the fairy, a fairy's ball.] A kind of 
Dic. 


rugations ; to- contract into folds or pli- | 


4 


PUD 


I ſaw an hideous ſpectre; his eyes were ſunk | 
into his head, his face pale and withered, and his 
ſkin pruchered up in wrinkles, Spectator. 

A ligature above the part wounded is perni- 
cious, as it puckers up the inteſtines, and diſorders 
its ſituation. Sharp. 


Pu'DDER, pud'-dar. x. /. {This is commonly 
written pother. See PoTHER, This is moſt 
probably derived by Mr. Lye from fudur, 
Iſlandick, a rapid motion.] A tumult; a 
turbulent and irregular buſtle. | 

Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
What a pudder is made about eſſences, and how 
much 1s all knowledge peſtered by the careleſs uſe 
of words ? Locke. 

To Pu'DDER, pud - dur. v. 2. [from the noun.) 

To make a tumult; to make a buſtle. 
Mathematicians, abſtracting their thoughts from 


** 


names, and ſetting before their minds the ideas 


themſelves, have avoided a great part of that per- 
plexity, Puddering and confuſion, which has ſo much 
hindered knowledge. Lacke, 


To Pu'DDER, pud'-dur. v. a. To perplex; to 


diſturb; to confound, 
He that will improve every matter of fact into 
a maxim, will abound in contrary obſervations, 
that can be of no other uſe but to perplex and 
pudder him. : Locke. 
Pu'pDinG, püd'-ding. 2. /. [potten, Welſh, 
an inteſtine ; boudin, Fr. puding, Swed.] 


FUF 
the greateſt alacrity, ran through every pudale, and 
took care to return covered with dirt, Addiſon, 


o PU'DDLE, puUd'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To muddy; to foul or pollute with dirt; 
to mix dirt and water, | 1 
As if I ſaw my ſun-ſhine in a puduled water, I 
cried out of nothing but Mopfa. Sidrey. 
Some unhatch'd practice 
Hath pudaled his clear ſpirit; and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though great ones are their object. Sbaleſp. 
His beard they ſing'd off with brand of fire, 
And ever as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair, Sal. 
| The nobleſt blood of Africk WEN 
Runs in my veins, a purer ſtream than thine ; 
For, though deriv'd from the ſame ſource, thy cur- 
rent | 
Is pudd!'d and defil'd with tyranny. Dryden. 
Pub pr, pud'-ly. adj. [from puddle.] Muddy; 
dirty; miry. | „ Yep 
Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 
Po'ppock, or purrock, pad'-dak. 7. f. [for 
paddock or parrock.] A provincial word for 
a ſmall incloſure. Dr. 
Pu'DENCY, pu'-den-8y. n. .. [ pudens, Lat.] 
Modeſty ; ſhamefacedneſs. 
A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't ID 
Might well have warm'd old Saturn. Shakeſp. 
Pupiſ'ciTy; pu-dis'-8lt-y. u. . [pudicite, Er. 
from pudicitia, Lat.] Modeſty ; chaſtity. 


1. A kind of food very variouſly compound- | PUBFE'LLOW, pi'-fe1-16. n./. A partner. 


ed,. but generally made of meal, milk, and 
eggs. | 
Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian ſpark's guitar; 

And if I take Dan Congreve right, 
Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 


Prior. 
2. The gut of an animal. 


He'll yield the crow a pudding one of theſe days; 


the king has kill'd his heart. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
As ſure as his guts are made of pudiings. Shakeſp. 
3. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures of 
meal and other ingredients. 
4. A proverbial name for victuals. 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 
But eat your pudding, ſla ve, and hold your tongue. 
Prior. 


Pu- 


Pu'DDING-GROSS, pad'-ding-grds. rn. J. 
legium, Lat.] A plant. 


Some cry the covenant, inſtead 
Of pudding pies and gingerbread. Hadibras, 
Pu DDINGTIME, püd'-din-tim. u. .. [pudding 
and time.) | 
1. The time of dinner; the time at which. 


pudding, anciently the firſt diſh, is ſet up- 


on the table. | 
2. Nick of time; critical minute, 
Mars that {till protects the ſtout, 
In puduingtime came to his aid, Hudibrat. 


Pv'/DDLE, pud'l. 2. J. from puteolus,. Lat. 
Sinner; from 


a dirty plaſh. 
The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the 
Greeks of the ſtream, and the Latins of the puddle, 


| Hall. 
3 Thou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaſts would cough at. Sbaleſp. 


A phyſician cured madmen thus: they were 
tied to a ſtake, and then ſet in a puddle, till brought 
to their wits. L' Eftrange. 

Treading where the treacherous pudsle lay, 
His heels flew up; and on the graſſy floor 
He fell, beſmear' d with filth. Dryder's Virgil. 

Happy was the man, who was ſent on an errand 


4 


boi, dirt, old Bavarian, 
Junius; hence pool.] A ſmall muddy lake; 


| 


Pu'pDINGPIE, ptd'-ding-pt. u. /. [pudding | 
and pie.] A pudding with meat baked in it. 


to the molt remote ſtreet, which he performed with 


1 


1 


9 
— 


This carnal cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body; _ 
And makes her puefe/low with others moah. Shak. 
PU'ERILE, pu'-E-ril. adj. [puerile, Fr. puerilis,, 
Lat.] Childiſh ; boyiſh. _ 


i looked upon the manſion with a veneration- 


mixt with a pleaſure, that repreſented her to me 
in thoſe puerile amuſements. Pope. 


PUERT'LITY, pü-e-rilAt-F. n. . puerilits, 
Fr. from puerilitas, Lat.] Childiſhneſs; 


boyiſhneſs. | | 
Areſerve of paerility not ſhaken off from ſchool. 
| t : Brown. 


Some men imagining themſelves poſſeſſed with 
a divine fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which 


are only puerilities. Dryden.. 


| Pu'zT, pu'-it. n. ſ. [upupa.) A kind of was 


ter fowl. 
Among the firſt ſort are coots, ſanderlings and 
exwets. Carew. 


I!he ſiſh have enemies enough; as otters, the 
cormorant, and the pet, Malton ; Angler. 


ſwells the cheeks.] 
I» A quick blaſt with the mouth. 

In garret vile, he with a warming puff 
Regales chill fingers. | 
2. A ſmall-blat of wind. | 

The Roſemary, in the days of Henry VII. with 
a fudden pu of wind ſtooped her fide, and took: 
in water at her ports in ſach abundance, as that 
ſhe inſtantly ſunk... Rakeigh.. 

I) e naked breathleſs body lies, 

To every puff of wind a flave, 
At the beck of every wave, | 1 

That once perhaps was fair, rich, ſtout and wiſe. 


Philips. 


Flatmans. 


A puff of wind blows. off cap and wig. L*Eftr;. 
There fierce winds o'er. duſky vallies blow, 
Whole every puff bears empty ſhades away. Dryg.. 


With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 
Dryden... 


Expos'd the ſelf-diſcover'd infant lay. 
3. A fungous ball filled with duſt;. 


4. Any thing. light and porous: as, puff 


paſte, 


5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the hair. 


To PUFF, puf', v. u. [boffzn,. Dut.) _— 


3, H 2. | 1. To» 


Di. 


6 . 
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1. To ſwell the cheeks with wind. 


PUF 


2. To blow with a quick blaſt, | 
Wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy South puffing with wind and rain ? 


Diſtinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
* Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakeſp. 
3. To blow with ſcornfulneſs. 


Shaleſp. 


Some puff at theſe inſtances, as being ſuch as 
were under a different ceconomy of religion, and 


* conſequently not directly pertinent to ours. South, 


It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damnation, ] 


and bid omnipotence do its worſt. South, 
. To breathe thick and hard. 
Seldſhown flamins | 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The aſs comes back again, ping and blowing 
from the chaſe. | Z' Eftrange. 
A true ſon of the church 
Came puffing with his greaſy bald-pate choir, 
And fumbling o'er his beads, Dryden. 


5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 
tumultuous agitation. | 
More urconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
. Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the North, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the new-dropping South. Shak. 
Then came brave glory puffing by 
In ſilks that whiſtled, who but he? 
He ſcarce allow d me half an eye. 
6. To ſwell with the wind or air. 
A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till 
the detonation be quite ended; unleſs the puſſing 
matter blow the coal out of the crucible, Boyle. 


Zo Pur, puf'. v. a. 


Herbert. 


1. To inflate or make ſwell as with wind: it 5 Eb, plig-glr'd, 


has p intenſive. - 8 
Have I not heard the ſea, puff d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat ? Shak. 
Let him fall by his own greatneſs, . | 
And puff him up with glory, till it ſwell 
And break him. THEE 
Flattering of others, and boaſting of ourſelves, 
may be referred to lying; the one to pleaſe others, 
and uf them vp with ſelf-conceit; the other to 
gain more honour than is due to ourſelves. Ray. 


2. To drive or agitate with blaſts of wind. 
ac. I I have ſeen the cannon, | 
When it has blown his ranks into the air, 
And from his arm fut his own brother. Shakeſp. 
' TH unerring ſun by certain ſigns declares, 
When the South projects a ſtormy day, 
And when the clearing North will pay the clouds 
| away Dryden s Virgil*s Georgichs, 
Why muſt the winds all hold their tongue ? 
If they a little breath ſhould raiſe ; 
Would that have ſpoil'd the pcet's ſong, 
Or puff d away the monarch's praiſe. Prior. 
l have been endeavouring very buſily to raiſe a 
friendſhip, which the firſt breath of any ill natured 
. by-ſtander could p away. Pope. 
3. To drive with a blaſt of breath ſcornfully. 
I can enjoy her while ſhe's kind, | | 
But when ſhe dances in the wind, 
And ſhakes her wings, and will not ſtay, 
I pu the proſtitute away; Wants 
- "The little or the much ſhe gave is quietly reſign'd. 
F | Dia. 
4. To ſwell or blow up with pride. | 
Ihe attendants of courts engage them in quar- 
rels of juriſdiction, being truly paraſiti curiz, in 
' puffing a court up beyond her bounds for their own 
advantage. | Bacon. 
5. To ſwell or elate with pride. WR 
His locke like a coxcome wp puffed with pride. 
| „ N — Tuſſer. 
This army, led by a tender prince, 
Whoſe ſpirit with divine ambition pu 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event. 


I | 


| 


Denham's Sopby. | 


ig: Think not of men above that which is written, | 


| 


4 


| 
| 


- 


1 
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Sbaleſp. 
Obakeſp | 


Pu'FFIiNAPPLE, puf-fin-apl. n./. A fort of 
Pu'FFINGLY, puf-fing-ly. adv. [from puffing.) 


Pu'rry, puf'-fy. adj. from puff. 


PuGH, pUh. inter. 


PULI 


that no one of you be pufd up one againſt an- 
other. x Corinthians, iv. 6. 


Your anceſtors, who puff your mind with pride, | 


Did not your honour, but their own advance, Dry. 


Who ſtands ſafeſt? tell me, is it he 1 


That ſpreads and ſwells in pf d proſperity? Pope. 
The Phæacians were ſo puffed up with their 
conſtant felicity, that they thought nothing im- 
poſſible. | | Broome. 
Pu'rFER, püf -für. 2. /. [from puff.) One 
that puffs. bs 
Pvu'FFiN, pf - fin. u. /. ¶ puſfino, Ital. mergus. 
I. A water fowl. | 
Among the firſt ſort, we reckon the dipchick, 
murrs, creyſers, curlews and puffins. Carew. 
2. A kind of fiſh. , 
3. A kind of fungus filled with duſt. 
apple. | Ainſworth. 
1. Tumidly ; with ſwell. | 
2. With ſhortneſs of breath. 


1. Windy; flatulent. | 
Emphyſema is a light puffy tumour, eaſily yield- 
ing to the preſſure of your fingers, and ariſeth 
again in the inſtant you take them off. Wiſeman. 
2. Tumid; turgid. = 
An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftineſs, 
runs into the ſwelling puffy ſtile, becauſe it looks 
like greatneſs. | Dryden. 
Pos, pug”. u. /,. [piza, Sax. a girl. 
A kind name of a monkey, or any thing 
tenderly loved, WET + 
Upon ſetting him down, and calling him pug, 
[ fold him to be her favourite monkey. Addiſon. 
adj, {perhaps for 
puckered.) Crowded; complicated. I never 
found this word in any other paſſage. 
N87 are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of 
the turkey, and the long excreſcency that hangs 
down over his bill, when he ſwells with pride. 
| More againſt Atheiſm. 
(corrupted from p, 
or borrowed from the ſound.] A word of 
contempt. | 


is taken up between the thumb and two 
firft fingers. oe Dick. 
Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of them 
in a quart of vinegar. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 


Lat.] - Inclinable to fight; quarrelſome ; 
fighting. 
PucNnA'ciTy, püg-näs“slt-Y. n. /. [from pug- 
nax, Lat.) Quarrelſomeneſs ; inclination 
to fight, 1 5 X 
Pu'1sNE, pu- ny. adj. Ipuis ne, Fr. It is com- 
monly ſpoken and written puny. See Pu xv. 
t. Young ; younger; later in time. 
Ik he undergo any alteration, it muſt be in 
time, or of a puiſne date to eternity. Hale. 
2. Inferiour. | | | 
When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, 
a puiſne judge, who hath approved himſelf deſerv- 
ing, ſhould be preferred. Bacon. 
3. Petty; inconfiderable; ſmall. | 
A puiſne tilter, that ſpurs his horſe but on one 
ſide, breaks his ſtaff like a noble gooſe. Shateſp. 


Pur'sSANCE, pü“-Is-séns. 2. /. [puiſſance, Fr. 
This word ſeems to have been pronounced 
51 only two ſyllables.] Power; ſtrength; 
orce. | 


The chariots were drawn not by the ſtrength of | 


| horſes, but by the puiſſance of men. Deftru#. of Troy. 
Grandſires, babies and old women; 
Or paſt, or not arriv'd to, pith and pviſſance. Shak. 
Look with forehead bold and big enough 


Skinner.) | 


Pv'c1L, p-dzhil. 2. /. [pugille, Fr.] What | 


| PuGxa'ciovs, ptig-ni-shis. adj. [pugnax, | 


4 


PUVSSANT, pu'-is-8nt. adj. 


/ 


I, 
2. 


I. 


2. 


I, 


Upon the pow'r and puiſſance of the king. Shake/p. 


Began to crack. 


PursSANTLY, pü'-Is-sént-I. 
Puiſſunt.] Powerfully ; forcibly. 
PUKE, pU'k- »./. [of uncertain derivation, 


To PUKE, pUk. v. 


that which reliſhes it. 


puling and tender. 


their ears. 


fortune deceived not; 1 therefore have — 


PUL 


Our puiſſance is our own ; our 
Shall teach us high deeds. 


own right hang . 


[puiſſ * 

Powerful; ſtrong; forcible. ry 
The queen is coming with a puiſant ho 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear 

That ever ear receiv'd; which in recounting 


His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of lie. 


ſt. Shah, 


For piety renown'd and puiſſznt deeds Vale, 
The climate of Syria, the far diſtanc: 5 
the ſtrength of Chriſtendom, and the ner don 
bourhood of thoſe that were moſt Þu it veigb. 
the Mahometans, cauſed that ſamou; on; 8 
after a long continuance of terrible N ale 
quite abandoned. Rall ish. bod 
12 


2 


Vomit. 
Medicine caufing vomit. 

n. To ſpew; to vom 
5 The infant i I 
Mewling and puling in the nurſe's arms. Shak 


Po“ ER, pUk-br. 7. /. [from puke., Medicine 


cauſing a vomit. 
The puter rue, 


The ſweetner ſaſſafras are added too, Gar, 


PU'LCHRITUDE, pul'-kry-tsh6d. ne. | . 


chritudo, Lat.] Beauty; grace; handſome. 
neſs; quality oppoſite to deformity. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animal, 
wherein there is an approved pulchritude. Brom, 
Pulchritude is conveyed by the out ward ſenſes 
unto the ſoul, but a more intellectual faculty is 
Men, 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate 
the hardneſs of their favour, and by the pn. 
tude of their ſouls make up what is wanting inthe 
beauty of their bodies. Sul. 
That there is a great pulchritud: and comeline 
of proportion in the leaves, flowers, and frrits d 
plants, is atteſted by the general verdict of mu- 
kind. Ray on the Creatin. 


To PULE, pul. v. n. [piauler, Fr.] 


To cry like a chicken. | 
Let the ſongs be loud and cheerful, and 10 
chirpings or pulings; let the muſick likewiſe be 
ſharp and loud. Bun, 
To whine ; to cry; to whimper. 
To ſpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomaſs.S, 
To have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 
To anſwer, I'll not wed. Shake/p. Romeo and Julia 
Weak puling things unable to ſuſtain 


Their ſhare of labour, and their bread to gain. h 


When ice covered the water, the child bath: 


his legs; and when he began this cuſtom, wi 
Locke 


This puling whining harlot rules his reaſon, 


And prompts his zeal for Edward's baſtard brood, 


Kore. 


Pu'Lick, pü“-IHk. u. / An berb. Ainſworth, 
Porli cos, pu-ly-k6's. adj. [ pulicoſus, p 


Alex, 
Lat.] Abounding with fleas. Dit. 


Pv'LIOL, p'-Iy-öl. 1. / An herb. Aigfu. 
To PULL, pül'. v. a. [pulllan, dax. 


To draw violently towards one: oppokd 
to puſb, which is to drive from one. 
What they ſeem to offer us with the one hat 


the ſame with the other they 22l back. Han. 


He put forth his hand, and pulled the cove . 

; | Geneſis, vin. 9. 

Hlis hand which he put forth dried up, Jo 8 

he could not pull it in again. I Kings, W K, 
Pull them out like ſheep for the laughter, 


prepare them for the day of ſlaughter. Fer, vii. Il. 


They pulled away the ſhoulder, and ef, 


Zacbariab. 


Hl fortune never cruſhed that man, whom g00d 


3 
my friends to place all things ſhe gave them ſo as 


2 from them, not pull them. 
ſhe might take them 0 Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 


„ . To draw forcibly: commonly with on or 


e other particle. i ; 
1115 — — ſo 2 — of wars, as without juſt 


5 him. Hayward. 
cauſe of his own to pull them upon 

I cat h to pull off my boots. 
= A boy came in great hurry to pull of 80755 

8 DM k; to ather. : 
= 8 ES Autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pull the ripen'd pear. Dryden. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and 


ſtror g if let ſtand till the ſeed is ripe. 
ere ä Mortimer. 


I. To tear; to rend. 


He hath turned aſide my ways, and pulled me in 
pieces; he hath made me deſolate. ' 
5. To pull down. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 
Although it was judged in form of a ſtatute, 
that he ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate 
confiſcated, and his houſes pulled dozon, yet his caſe 
even then had no great blot of ignominy. Bacon. 
In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it 1s 
far eaſier to pull down than build up; for that 
ſtructure, which was above ten ſummers a-build- 
ing, and that by no mean artiſts, was deſtroyed 
in a moment. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
* When God is ſaid to build or pull down, tis 
not to be underſtood of an houſe; God builds 
and unbuilds worlds. h Burnet, 
6. To pull down. To degrade. a 
He begs the gods to turn blind fortune's wheel, 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud. 
| | Roſcommon. 
What title has this queen but lawleſs force ? 
And force muſt pull her down. Dryden, 
They may be afraid to pull down miniſters and 
favourites grown formidable. Davenant, 
7. To pull up. To extirpate; to eradicate. 


What cenſure, doubting thus of innate princi- 


. ples, | may deſerve from men, who will be apt 
to call it pulling. up the old foundations of know- 


ledge, I cannot tell; I perſuade myſelf, that the 


- way [ have purſued, being conformable to truth, 
lays theſe foundations ſurer. 
PULL, pul. u. ,. (from the verb.] 


1. The act of pulling. 


I awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, 
' which was faſtened at the top of my box. Gulliver. 
2. Conteſt ; ſtruggle. 

This wreſtling pull between Corineus and Gog- 

magog is reported to have befallen at Dover. Carew. 
3. Pluck; violence ſuffered. | 

Duke of Glo'ſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
That bears ſo ſhrewd'a maim; two pulls at once; 
His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopt off. Shakeſp. 


Pu'LLER, pul-lar. . /. [from pull.) One 
that pulls. 5 185 ; 

: Shameleſs Warwick, peace 
Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings. Shaleſp. 
PU'LLEN, pOl-lin, 1. /. [pulain, old Fr. 
Toultry. Bailey. 
mu LLET, pul-lit. 2. /. [poulet, Fr.] A young 

en. | 3 3 | 
Brew me a pottle of ſack finely, 

—With eggs, Sir ? . 5 
Simple of itſelf; I'll no pullet ſperm in my 
brewage. | | Shakeſp. 
Ifelt a hard tumour on the right ſide, the big- 
neſs of a pullet's egg. . Wiſeman's Surgery. 
„They died not becauſe the pullets would not 
feed; but becauſe the devil foreſaw their death, 
be contrived that abſtinence in them. 
Pv'LLEY, püf- IF. 7. . I poulie, Fr.] A ſmall 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a furrow 

on its outſide in which a rope runs. 
Nine hundred of the ſtrongeſt men were em- 
ployed to draw up theſe cords by many Fulleys 


faſtened on the poles; and, in three 
| , e hours, I 
Taiſed and flung into the engine. gt. 


Locke. 


Lam, iii. 2. 


| 


| 


* 


o 


J 


| , 


1 


: 


„ 


| 


Brown. | 


q 


Swift, | 


7 


P UL. 


Here pullies make the pond'rous oak aſcend. Gay. 

To PU'LLULATE, pul- là-läàt. v. n. [pulluloy 

3 pulluler, Fr.] To germinate; to 
Ba, --: | | 


Pu'LMONARY, pul'-md-ner-p. adi. [from pul- 


. 


mo, Lat.] Belonging to the lungs. 

Often theſe unhappy ſufferers, for want of 
ſufficient vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal 
regimen, drop into a true pulmonary conſumption. 

/ Blackmore. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery 
is but ſmall in reſpect to that of the heart, Arbuthnot. 
Pu'LMONARY, pul'-mG-ner-y. n. . [pulmo- 

naire, Fr. pulmonaria, Lat.] The herb lung- 

Wort. | _ Ainſavoth. 
PuLMOſNniCk, pùl-mün Ak. adj. [pulmo, Lat.) 
Belonging to the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may be a cauſe of pul- 

monick conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs. 
; | Harvey. 


Cold air, by its immediate contact with the 


ſurface of the lungs, is capable of producing de- 


fluxions upon the lungs, ulcerations, and all ſorts 
of pulmonick conſumptions. Arbuthnot. 
PULP, pulp'. 2. / 
1. Any ſoft maſs. 
The jaw bones have no marrow ſevered, but a. 
little ul marrow diffuſed. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 


2. The ſoft part of fruit; the part of fruit 


diſtinct from the iceds and rind. | 
The ſavoury pulp they chew, aud in the rind, 

Still as they thirſted, ſcoop the brimming ſtream. 

F - Milton, 

_ * Beſides this uſe of the pulp or pericarpium for 

the guard of the ſeed, it ſerves alſo by a ſecondary 

intenſion for the ſuſtenance of man and other 


animals, Ray. 
| The grub | 

Oft unobſerv'd invades the vital core, 

Pernicious tenant, and her ſecret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp | 

Ceaſeleſs. | Philips. 


Pu'LeiT, pul'-plit. n. /. [pulpitum, Lat. pul- 
pitre, pupitre, Fr.] „ 
1. A place raifed on high, where a ſpeaker 

ſtands. | | 

Produce his body to the market-place, 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

Speak in the order of his funeral,  Shateſp. 
2. The higher deſk in the church where the 


| ſermon is pronounced, diſtin from the | 


lower deſk where prayers are read, 
We ſee on our theatres, the examples of vice 
rewarded, yet it ought not to be an argument 
againſt the art, any more than the impieties of 
the pulpit in the late rebellion, Dryden, 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit cloth, 
and railed in the communion table. Addiſon, 
Biſhops were not wont to preach out of the 
pulpit. | | Ayliſbe. 
Pulpits their ſacred ſatyr learn'd to ſpare, 
And vice admir'd to find a flatt'rer there. Pope. 


Pvu'Leovs, pulp'-us. adj. [from pulp.] Soft; 


PappY. . 
The redſtreak's pulpous fruit 
With gold irradiate, and vermilion ſhines. Philips. 


Pv'LPOUSNESS, pulp/-us-nis. 1. /. [from pul- 
pous.) The quality of being pulpous. 
Pv'Ley, pulp'-y. adj. [from pulp.) Soft; 


PAPPY- + 
F In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pu/py cover- 
ing, then a hard ſhell, within which is the ſeed. 


Ray on the Creation. 


Putrefaction deſtroys the ſpecifick difference of 
one vegetable from another, converting them into | 
"a pulpy ſubſtance of an animal nature, Arbuthnot. |. 


PuLSA'TION, pul-83'-shin, u. /. [pulſaticn, 
Fr. pulſatio, from pulſo, Lat.) The act 
of beating or moving with quick ſtrokes 
againſt any thing oppoſing. N 


[pulpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr. 


This original of the left vein was thus contrived, 
to avoid the pulſation of the great artery. Broms. 
Theſe commotions of- the mind and body o 


ſtructed in its fu{ſation. Harvey. 


A ſtriker ; a beater. 


PuLsSE, puls'. a. , [pul/us, Lat.] 

1. The motion of an artery as the blood is 
driven through it by the heart, and as it is 
perceived by the touch. 

Pulſe is thus accounted for: when the left ven- 
tricle of the heart contracts, and throws its blood 


not only thruſt forward towards the extremities, 
but the channel of the artery is likewiſe dilated ; 
when the impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of 
the artery ceaſes; that is, when the left ventricle 
eeaſes to contract, then the ſpiral fibres of the 
artery, by their natural elaſticity, return again to 
their former ſtate, and contract the channel of 
the artery, till it is again dilated by the diaſtole 
of the heart; this diaſtole of the artery is called 
its pulſe, and the time the ſpiral fibres are return» 
ing to their natural ſtate, is the diſtance between 
two pu!ſes: this pulſe is in all the arteries of the 
body at the ſame time; an high pulſe is either 
vehement or ſtrong, but if the dilatation of the 
artery does not riſe to its uſual height, it is called 

a low or weak pulſe; but if between its dilatations 


pulſe : again, if the coats of an artery feel harder 
than uſual from any cauſe whatſoever, it is called 
an hard pulſe; but if by any contrary cauſe they are 
ſofter, then it is called a ſoft pulſe, Quincy. 

Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny? 

Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? Shak. 

The proſperity of the neighbour kingdoms is 

not inferior to that of this, which, according to 
the pul/e of ſtates, is a great diminution of their 
health. 

My body is from all diſeaſes free; 
My temp'rate puſſe does regularly beat. Dryden. 
I one drop of blood remain in the heart at 
every pulſe, thoſe, in many pulſes, will grow to 

a conſiderable maſs, 5 Arbutbnot. 
2. Oſcillation; vibration; alternate expan- 
ſion and contraction; alternate approach 
and receſſion. N 
The vibrations or pulſet of this medium, that 
they may cauſe the alternate fits of eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion and eaſy reflection, muſt be ſwifter than 
light, and by conſequence above ſeven hundred 
thouſand times ſwifter than ſounds. Newton, 
2+ To feel one's pulſe. To try or know one's 
mind artfully. 3 
4. {From pull.] Leguminous plants. Plants 
not reaped hut pulled or plucked, 
| With Elijah he partook, 
Or as a gueſt with Daniel at his pulſe. Mor, 

Mortals, from your fellows blood abſtain ! 

While corn and pulſe by nature are beſtow'd. 7)ryd. 
Lares are as advantageous to land as other pulſes. 


70 Puls E, püls“. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
beat as the pulſe. Rk, | 
The. heart, when ſeparated wholly, from the 


a conſiderable time. 5 Kay. 


Pu'LS10N, pültshün. 2. /. [from pulſus, Lat.] 
The act of driving or. of -forcing forward : 
in oppoſition to ſuction ax traction. | 


could never that of attraction. More's Divine Dial. 
By attraction we do not here underſtand what 
15 improperly called ſo, in the operations of draw- 
ing, ſucking, and pumping, which is really pulfon 
and truſion. | 9» Bentley. 


. In 


preſs the heart, whereby it is choaked and ob- 


into the great artery, the blood in the artery is; 


there paſſes more time than uſual, it is called a low 


Clarendon, 


 PuLsa4'ToR, pül-sà“-tür. u. . [from pulſo, Lat.] | | 


Mortimer. 


body in ſome animals, continues ſtill to pulje for 


Admit it might uſe the motion of pulfion, yet it 


PU'LYERABLE, plil'-ver-&k adj. [from „ 
veri Lat.] Foſſible to be reduced to duſt. 


: 
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verulentia, Lat. 


\ duſt. | | 
Pu'Lv1L, pül“vll. 2. J. [pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet | 


PUM 


| . fo Waking che firſt ink, 1 could by filtration 


75 1 a pretty ſtore of a black pulverable ſub- 


ſtance that remained in the ſire. Boyle. 
PuLvyER17.4/TION, pul-vér-f-zä-shün. 7, J. 
from pulveriae.] The act of powdering; 
reduction to duſt or powder. | 


To PU'LVERIZE, pul'-ver-iz. v. a. [from 
pulveris, Lat. pulveriſer, Fr.] To reduce 
to powder; to reduce to duſt. 8 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole 
mixture will ſhoot into fine cryſtals, that ſeem to 
be of an uniform ſubſtarice, and are conſiſtent 
enough to be even brittle, and to endure to be pul- 
verixed and ſifted, _ . Boyle. 

PuLvEe'RULENCE, pul-ver-fi-I8ns. 2. /. [pul- 

| Duſtineſs ; abundance of 


- ſcents. 
The toilette, nurſery of charms, 
Completely furniſn'd with bright beauty's arms, 
The patch, the powder-box, pulvil, perfumes, Gay. 
To Pu'/Lvit, pul-vil. v. a. from the noun.] 
To ſprinkle with perfumes in powder. 
Have you pulvilled the coachman and poſtilion, 
that they may not ſtink of the ſtable? Congreve. 


Pv'micE, pY-mls. 1. / [pumex, pumicis, Lat.] 


The pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of ſome 
foſſil, originally bearing another form, reduced to 
this ſtate by fire: it is a lax and ſpungy matter full 
of little pores and cavities: of a pale, whitiſh, 
grey colour: the pumice is found particularly about 
the burning mountains, 
S38o long [| ſhot, that all was ſpent, 
Though prmice ſtones I haſtily hent, 
And threw ; but nought availed. Spenſer, 
Etna and Veſuvius, which conſiſt upon ſulphur, 
ſhoot forth ſmoke, aſhes, and pumice, but no water, 
. . ; | Bacon. 
dd! the Lucrine lake,  _ 
Steams-of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, 2 
And through the pores of the warm pumice, ſweat. 
2 74 Addiſon. 
Pu'mMMEL, püm“- mil. z. /. See PoMMEL. 
PUMP; pump”. 1. /. ¶pompe, Dut. and Fr.] 


1. An engine by which water is drawn up 


from wells: its operation is performed by 
the preſſure of the air. : 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, unleſs 
you pour a little water into it firſt. More. 
In the framing that great ſhip built by Hiero, 

Athenæus mentions this inſtrument as being in- 
ſtead of a pump, by the help of which one man 
might eaſily drain out the water, though very decp. 
e J Dan. 
Pumps may be made ſingle with a common pump 

Bandle, for one man to work them, or double for 

two. 8 | 
2: A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. 
Bet good ſtrings to your beads, new ribbons to 

your pumps. 1 " Shakeſp. 

Follow me this jeſt, now, till thou hait worn 

out thy pump, that when the ſingle fole of it is 

worn, the jeſt may remain ſingular. Shateſp. 

Thalia's ivy ſhews her prerogative over comical 
poeſy ; her maſk, mantle, and pumps are ornaments 
belonging to the ſtage. Peacham. 

| be water and ſweat - 


Spliſh ſplaſh in their pumps. Swifts Mijecllanies. | 


To Pune, pümpl. v. n. [pompen, Dut.} To 


work. a: pump ;. to throw out water by a | 


ump. on | 
— The folly of him, who pumps very laboriouſly in 
a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the leak. Decay of Picty. 
To Pune, pümp v. a. bom VS 
1. To raife or throw out as by means of a. 
ump. | | 


Not finding ſufficient room; it breaks a veſſel to- | 


force its paſſdge, and ruſhing. through a larger 
chaſm, overflows the cavities about it with a de- 


Ye Auges Which is fumped-up and emptied. Blackmore: 


Mortimer. 


Hill's Materia Medica. | 


| 


Of rarecſhows he ſung, and punch's feats. Gay. 


PUN 
2. To examine artfully by ſly interrogatories, 
ſo as to draw out any ſecrets or conceal- 
ments, 5 | | 
The one's the learned knight, ſeek out, 
And pump them what they come about. Hudibras. 
Aſk him what paſſes 
Amongſt his brethren, he'll hide nothing from you; 
But pump not me for politicks Otzvay's Venice Pre/. 


Pu'MPER, pümp'-ur. 7. /. [from pump.) The 


perſon or the inſtrument that pumps. 
The flame laſted about two minutes, from the 
time the pumper began to draw out air. Boyle. 
Pu'/me10N, pump'-yan. 2. /. { pepo.] A plant. 
| | Miller. 
We'll uſe this groſs watry pumpion, and teach 
him to know turtles from jays. Shakeſp. 


PuN, pan”, u. ſ. [I know not whence this 


word is to be deduced : to pun, is to grind 
or beat with a peſle; can pun mean an 
empty ſound, like that of a mortar beaten, 
as clench, the old word for pun, \ ſeems 
only a corruption of c/ink?] An equivoca- 
tion; a quibble; an expreſſion where a 
word has at once different meanings. 


It is not the word, but the figure that appears 


on the medal: cuniculus may ſtand for a rabbit 
or a mine, but the picture of a rabbit is not the 
picture of a mine: a un can be no more engraven, 
than it can be tranſlated. Addiſon. 
But fill their purſe, our poets work is done, 
Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. Pope. 
To Pun, pun'. v. n. {from the noun.] To 
quibble ; to uſe the ſame word at once in 
different ſenſes, | 
The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who pur'd in proſe, Dryd. 
© You would be a better man, if you could pun 
like Sir Triſtram. „ Tatler. 
To PUNCH, puntsh”. v. a. [poingonner, Fr.] 


inſtrument. 1 
When I was mortal, my anointed bod) 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shakeſp. 


as I have ſeen a hole punched in leather, Wiſeman. 
Your work will ſometimes require to have holes 
punched in it at the forge; you muſt then make a 
ſteel punch, and harden the point of it without 
tempering. Moxon, 
The fly may, with the hollow and ſharp tube of 
her womb, funch and perforate the ſkin of the 
eruca, and caſt her eggs into her body. Ray. 
PuNCH, puntsh'. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A pointed inſtrument, which, driven by a 


blow, perforates bodies; it is often uſed of 


an inſtrument which being hollow cuts out 
_ piece. | | 
The ſhank of à key the punch cannot ſtrike, 


fufficient; but the drill cuts a true round hole. 


| Moxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. | 
2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with water, 


ſugar, and the juice of lemons ; and for- 
merly with ſpice. e 
Punch is an Indian word expreſſing the number 
of ingredients. Fryer's Travels. 
The Weſt India dry gripes are occaſioned by 
lime juice 10 punch. _ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, 
and confequent]y it is againſt all the rules of hicro- 
_ glyph to aſſign thoſe animals as patrons of punch. 
PE Soift. 
3. [Puncinello, Ital.] The buffoon or harle- 
quin of the puppet-ſhow. 


4. Punch is a horſe that is well ſet and well 


| with fleſh. Farrier's Dict. 
5. [Pumilio obeſus, Lat.] In contempt or ridi- 


| cule, a ſhort fat fellow. 


| becauſe the ſhank is not forged with ſubſtance 


[ Pu/xCHEON, püntsh“-ün. . 


—_—_——— 


To bore or perforate by driving a ſharp | 


By reaſon of its conſtitution it continued open, | 


ll 


* 


knit, having a ſhort back and thin ſhoul- 
ders, with: a. broad neck, and well lined | 


p UN 


| J. [poine 
1. An inftrument driven ſo as 5 kt) 
or impreſſion, a Make a hol 
He granted liberty of coinin 
and abbies, allewing them on 
funcheons at a rate. 
2. A meaſure of liquids. 


Pu'nCHER, puntsh'-ar. 2. /, Ifr 
yo . * /s; Om 
An inſtrument that makes an imer 
hole. 5 
In the upper jaw are five teeth b 
ciſors or cutters, but thick puncber:. 65 
eu. 
PUNCTILIO, ptnk-til-ly8. =, % h 
nicety of behaviour; a nice poi 
actneſs. V 
If their cauſe is bad, they uſe delays to: 
| their adverſaries, they ſe; gu pleas to * u 
themſelves, and inſiſt on Punetilios in his e 
Ing 8. | Kettl _ 
| Common people are much aſtoniſhed, when ts 
hear of thoſe ſolemn conteſts which are _ 
among the great, upon the pun#ilios of 2 publick 
ceremony, 


g to certain citi 
- ſtaple and we 
Cante, 


efore Pot in. 


1 Adiſſan. 
Punctilio is out of doors, the moment a 3 
clandeſtinely quits her father's houſe. Clarif, 
wh ' 


PuxcriLiouvs, punk-til'-lyts, 44 from 
hpunctilio.] Nice; exact; punctual to fu. 
perſtition. | 

Some depend on a punctilious obſervance 3 
divine laws, which they hope will atone for th. 
habitual tranſgreſſion of the reſt. Rogers's St i 

PUNCTULIOUSNESS, plink-til'-ly{s-nls, x, 


(from. punctilious.] Nicety ; exactneſs of 
behaviour. | 


Pu'xcTo, punk'-t6. . /. [punto, Span. 
1, Nice point of ceremony. 
The final conqueſt of Granada from the Moor, 
king Ferdinando diſplayed in his letters, with ll 
the particularities and religious punts and cere. 
monies that were obſerved in the recevtion of that 
city and kingdom, Bacon. Henry VII. 
2. The point in fencing. | 

Vat be all you come for? 
— To ſee thee here, to ſee thee there, to ſes thee 
paſs thy puncto. Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Wind's, 


on be ine punk'-tshu-El. adj. [puniuc, 

Fr. | | 

1. Compriſed in a point; conſiſting in 2 
DOE 

This earth a ſpot, a grain, 

An atom with the firmament compar'd, 


Spaces incomprehenſible; for ſuch 

Their diſtance argues, and their ſwift return 

| Dx urnal, merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual ſpot, Mil. 

2. Exact; nice; punctilious. 

A gentleman pun#ual of his word, when he had 
heard that two had agreed upon a meeting, and 
the one neglected his hour, would ſay of him, he 
is a young man then. Bacun. 

This miſtake to avoid, we muſt obſerve the 
punctual differences of time, and fo diſtinguiſh 
thereof, as not to confound or loſe the one in the 
other, Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menſtruent, and the men 
pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven, is accounted 
a punctual truth, | Browns 

He was functua! and juſt in all his dealings. 

Atlerbury. 


of our Lord is ſo punttual and exact, that the 


prophecy of ſuch as were to come. Rogers: 
PuNCTUA'LITY, | pank-tsbv-A1-It-f- 2. / 
[from punctual.] Nicety z ſcrupulous ex- 
actneſs. | | | 
For the encouragement of thoſe that bereaie? 
ſhould ſerve other princes with that pundtuaily 48. 


L. Sophronio had done, he commanded him to = 


— 


2 2 8 


And all her number'd ſtars, that ſeem to row! 


The correſpondence of the death and ſufferings 


ſeem rather like a hiſtory of events paſt, than 2 


5 


| PuxcTUA'TION,phnk-tshi-4'-shan. u. 


BS To PuxCTULATE, plink'-tshi-lit. v. a. 


- faithful to things and buſineſs, but unwillingly 


© were due both to 


1 


PUN 


| kim 2 blank, wherein he might ſet. down his 


itions. 5 
1 was ſerviceable, but not officious; 


1 ing the contexture and punctualities of — 
Though. ſome of theſe punctualities did not ſo 
much conduce to preſerve the text, yet all of them 
ſhew the infinite care which was taken, that there 
might be no miſtake in a 9 letter. Grew. 
Pu'NcCTUVALLY, plink'-tshti-El-y. adv. [from 
#ual.] Nicely exactly; ſcrupulouſly. 
There were no ule at all for war or law, if every 
man had prudence to conceive how much of right 
| and from himſelf, _ ns 
i ſo punfually juſt as to perform what he 
23 Ao reſt contented with his own. 
| Raleigh, 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there 1s ſo 
much exactneſs in their motions, that they punc- 


_— 


Horvel r Vocal Foreſt. | - 


P UN 


Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw; 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt, 

2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid. 

Do not the ſharp and pungent taſtes of acids ariſe 
from the ſirong attraction, whereby the acid par- 
ticles ruſh upon, and agitate the particles of the 

tongue? Newton's Opticłs. 
3. Piercing; ſharp. | | 
Thou can'it ſet him on the rack, 

Incloſe him in a wooden tow'r, 

With pungent pains on ev'ry fide; 

So Regulus in torments dy'd. | 
4. Acrimonious ; biting. . | 

The latter happening not only upon the pungent 
exigencies of preſent or impending judgments, but 

in the common ſervice of the church. Fell. 
It conſiſts chiefly of a ſharp and pungent manner | 


1. Pricking. 


Pape. 


Swift's Miſcel, 


tually come to the ſame periods to the hundredth of ſpeech ; but partly in a facetious way of jeſting. 
; "of a minute, e Ray on the Creation. : Dryden. 
1 freely bring what Moſes hath related to the | Pu'x1cE, pü'-nis. 1. /. [cimex, Lat.] A wal- 


teſt, comparing it with things as now they ſtand ; 
and finding his account to be punctualiy true, I 
fairly declare what I find. | Weoodward. 
Pu'xCTVALNESS, plink'-tshii-el-nls. 1. J. 
from punctual. Exactneſs; nicety. 

The moſt literal tranſlation of the ſcriptures, in 
the moſt natural ſignification of the words, is ge- 
nerally the beſt; and the ſame punctualneſi which 
debaſeth other writings, preſerveth the ſpirit and 
majeſty of the ſacred text. 5 Felton. 

[ punc- 
tum, Lat.] The act or method of pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced 
to it by any change in the words or punctuation. 

Addiſon. 
Pu'xcTURE, plnk'-tshilr. a. /. [pun#us, Lat.] 
A ſmall prick ; a hole made with a very | 
ſharp point. Ln: 

With the loadſtone of Laurentius Gauſcus, 
whatſoever needles or bodies were touched, the 
wounds and punctures made thereby were never felt. 

| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
_ - Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſion or pundture : 
the former way being cut through, they are irre- 
coverable; bur when pricked by a ſharp-pointed 
weapon, which kind of wound is called a puncture, 
they are much to be regarded, Wiſeman. 


— 


EY 


ere Lat.] To mark 
pots. | = > 
The ſtuds have their ſurface punctulated, as if | 
ſet all over with other ſtuds infinitely leſſer. | 
5 ; Woodward. 
Pu's8DLE, pün'dl. n. /,. {mulier. pumila EF | 
obeſa, Lat.] A ſhort and fat women. 
: a | Ainſworth. 
PU NGAR, pun'-gar. u. .. [pagurus, Lat.] A 
fiſh. x | Ainſqworth, 
Pu'xGENCY, pln'-dzhin-sF, n. ,. [from 
pungent.) ö 
„„ Ä̃ 88 
Any ſubſtance, which by its pungency can 
wound the worms, will kill them, as ſteel and 
hartſnorn. Arbutbnot. 
2. Heat on the tongue; acridneſs. 
3. Power to pierce the mind. eee 
An opinion of the ſucceſsfulneſs of the work 
is as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of undertaking 
it, as the authority of commands, the perſuaſive- 
neſs of promiſes, purgency of menaces, or proſpect 
of miſchiefs upon negle& can be. Hammond. 
8 keenneſs. | 
When he hath conſidered the force and pungency 
of theſe expt eſſions applied to the t XI | 
Nicene ſynod by the weſtern biſhops, he may 
abate his rage towards me. 


with ſmall 


4. 


. | 7 | wat | Stilling fleet. 
1 FPUNGENT, pùn - dzbent. adj, [ pungens, 


| 


louſe; a bugg . Hudibras. Ainſworth. 
Pux1cE0Us, pli-nish'-as. adj. [puniceus, 
Lat.] Purple. x 
Pu'NINESS, pU-ny-nis. u. 
Pettineſs ; ſmallneſs, | 
To PU'NISH, pun'-nish. v. a. {punio, Lat.] 
1. To chaſtiſe; to afflict with penalties or 
death for ſome crime. 
Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 
Are puniſbed with. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
If you will not hearken, I will Puniſb you ſeven 
times more for your fins. Leviticus, XXV1. 18. 
A greater pow'r 
Now ruPd him, f uniſb d in the ſhape he ſinn'd. 
Dryden. 


/. [from puny. 


Will he draw out, 


For anger's ſake, finite to infinite 


In puniſo'd man? Milton. 
2+ To revenge a fault with pain or death. 
I will pun; your offences with the rod, and 
your fin with ſcourgess Bible. 
PuU'xISHABLE, pun'-nish-Ebl, adj. [punifſable, 
Fr. from puniſb.] Worthy of puniſhment ; 
capable of puniſhment. | 
Theft is naturally puniſpable, but the kind of 
puniſhment is poſitive, and ſuch lawful, as men 
| ſhall think with diſcretion convenient to appoint. 


Hooker. 


Sith creatures, which have no underſtanding, | 


can ſhew no will; and where no will is, there is no 
fin; ang only that which ſinneth, is ſubject to 
puniſhment ; which way ſhould any ſuch creature 
be puniſbable by the law of God? 
Their bribery is leſs pni/bable, when bribery 
opened the door by which they entered. Taylor. 
Pu'/Ni$HABLENESS, pun -nish-ebl-nis. . / 
from puniſhable.) The quality of deſery- 
ing or admitting h Hs | 
Pu'NISHER, pun'-nish-ur. 7. J. [from puniſb.] 
One who inflicts pains for a crime. 
This knows my puniſber; therefore as far 
From granting me, as [from begging peace Milt. 
Pu'xN1SHMENT, pun'-nish-ment. n. h. [puniſſe- 
ment, Fr.] Any infliction or pain impoſed 
in vengeance of a crime. CA 
The houſe of endleſs pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thouſand ſorts of puniſements 
'The curſed creatures do eternally torment. Spenſer. 
Unleſs it were a-bloody murtherer, | 
I never gave them condign puniſhment, Shakeſp. 
Thou, through the judgment of God, ſhalt re- 
. ceive juſt puniſbment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 
Is not deſtruction to the wicked? and a ſtrange 


He that doubts, whether or no he ſhould ho- 
nour his parents, wants not reaſon, but puniſhment. 
1 5 b (es | Haohlay. 


puniſhment to the workers of iniquity ? Jeb, xxxi. 3. 


ick. 


Hooker. | 


nat td 


PpuÞp 


| Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
| Tcould not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the prnj/>ments thoſe crimes have met. 
| Dryden. 

Becauſe that which is neceſſary to beget cer- 
tainty in the mind, namely, impartial conſidera- 
tion, is in a man's power, therefore the belief or 
diſbelief of thoſe things is a proper ſubject for re- 
wards and puniſhments. Wilkins, 

The rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the. en- 
forcements of his law, are of weight enough to 
determine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure 
or pain this life can ſhew, Locke. 

PUx1 T10N, pu-nish/-an, . /. [punition, Fr. 
punitio, Lat.] Puniſhment. . Ainſevorth. 
Pu'niT1vE, pu- nlt- v. adj. {from punto, Lat.] 
Awarding or inflicting puniſhment. | 

Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whe» 
ther by God or men, nor any punitive law enacts _ 
ed by either againſt its rolling down the hill, 

; | Hammond's Fundamentals, 
Pvu'xITORY, pU-nit-ar-y. adj. [from punio, 
Lat.] Puniſhing ; tending to puniſhment, , 
PUNK, punk'. 1. J. A whore; a common 
proſtitute ; a ſtrumpet. 
She may be a puzt; for many of them are nei- 
ther maid, widow, nor wife. Shakeſp. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For dame religion as for punk. Hudibras. 

Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, 

Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant puz4s their tender voices try. Dryden. 

Pu'NSTER, puns'-tur. 2. /. (from pun.] A 
quibbler; a low wit who endeavours at 
reputation by double meaning. 

His mother was couſin to Mr. Swan, gameſter 
and punſter of London. Arbutbnot and Pope. 

To PUNT, punt'. v. a. To play at baſſet and 
ombre. 

One is for ſetting up an aſſembly for baſſet, 
where none ſhall be admitted to punt, that have 
not taken the oaths. p72 Addiſon, 

When a duke to Janſen punts at White's, 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, _ | 
Satan himſelf feels far leſs joy than they. Pope. 

PU NY, pu“ ny. adj. [puis ne, Fr.] 
I. Young. | | Te F 
2. Inferior; petty ; of an under rate. 
Is not the king's name forty thouſand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject ſtrikes 
At thy great glory. Shateſp. Richard Il. 
Kno me not, IS 
Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 
In puny battle ſlay me. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
V e 


The puny habitants; or, if not drive, 
Seduce them to our party. Milton. 
This friendſhip is of that ſtrength, as to re- 
main unſhaken by ſuch affaults, which yet are 
ſtrong enough to ſhake down and annihilate the 
friendſhip of little puny minds. | South, 
Jove at their head aſcending from the fea, 
A ſhoal of puny pow'rs attend his way. Dryden. 
Pu'ny, pu'-ny. 1. /. A young and unexpe- 
rienced unſeaſoned wretch. 5 | 
Tenderneſs of heart makes a man but puny in 
this fin ; it ſpoils the growth, and cramps the 
crowning exploits of this vice. 2" Joubh.— . 
To PUP, pup”. v. n. [from puppy.] To bring 
forth whelps : uſed of a bitch bringing 
young. WET | . 
PU'PIL, pu'-pll. ». / [pupilla, Lat.] 
2 _— x gt of — PEER Tet, 
_ Looking in a glaſs, when ſit” one 8 
the pupil of the other, that is eg dilateth.. 5 
| "a Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
Setting a candle before a child, bid LD . 
upon it, and his pupil ſhall contract itſelf very 
much to exclude the light; as when after we have 


i 


been ſome time in the dark, 2 bright light is 
TR 1 ſuddenly 


n 
—- 


—. ay - —  — 


; | Puppets. 


By every coxcomb but her lord? 


Fre 
ſuddenly brought in and ſet before us, till the 


pupils of our eyes have gradually contracted. Ray. 


The uvea has a muſculous power, and can dilate | 
and contract that round hole in it, called the pupil 
of the eye. More. 


The rays, which enter the eye at ſeveral parts | 


of the pupil, have ſeveral obliquitics to the glaſſes. 
y f - Newton's Opticła. 
2. [Pupille, Fr. pupillus, Lat.] A ſcholar; 
one under the care of a tutor. 15 
My maſter ſues to her, and ſhe hath taught her 
ſuitor, | 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor, Shakeſp. 
One of my father's ſervants, 
With ſtore of tears this treaſon gan unfold, 


And ſaid my guardian would his pupil kill. Fairfax. 


If this arch politician find in his pupils any re- 
morſe, any fear of God's future judgments, he 


perſuades them that God hath ſo great need of | 


men's fouls, that he will accept them at any time, 
and upon any condition. 
- Tutors ſhould behave reverently before their 
pupils. L' Eftrange. 


The great work of a governor is, to ſettle in 
his pupil good habits, and the principles of virtue | 


and wiſdom. Locke. 


3. A ward; one under the care of a guardian. 


Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 
What are the grounds e 
To undertake ſo young, ſo vaſt a care? Dryden. 


So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, | 


Jove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies; 
Through the new pu il ſoft'ning juices flow, 


- . Thruſt forththe gems, and give the flow'rs to blow. 


Tickel, 
Pu'P1LAGE,. pü“-pll-Idzh. 2. /. [from pupil. 
1. State of being a ſcholar. | 

The excellent Doctor moſt readily received this 
votary and proſelyte to learning into his care and 
fupilage for ſeveral years, Fell. 
The ſeverity of the father's brow, whilſt they 

are under the diſcipline of pupi/age, ſhould be re- 
laxed as faſt as their age, diſcretion, and good be- 
haviour allow. | 


2. Wardſhip; minority. 


Three ſons he dying left, all under'age, 
By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 


Ufurp'd. the crown, during their upilage; 

Which the infants tutors gathering to fear, | 
Spenſer. 
d Pvu'eiLARY, pt'-pil-Er-y. adj. [ pupillaire, Fr. 


Them cloſely into Armorick did bear. 


pupillaris, Lat. from pupil.] Pertaining to 


a2 pupil or ward. 
Pr//eyeT, pop/-pit. n. /. [poupfe,. Fr. pupus, 


Lat.] . 


1. A ſmall image moved by wire in a mock 


drama; a wooden tragedian. 
Once Zelmane could not ſtir, but that as if they 
had been'puppets, whoſe motion ſtood only upon 


her pleaſure, Baſilius with ſerviceable ſteps, Gy- 


necia with greedy eyes would follow her. Sidney. 
Divers of them did keep in their houſes certain 
things made of cotton wool, in the manner of 

| a C 
His laſt wife was a woman of breeding, good 
humour and complaiſance; as for you, you look 
like a puppet moved by clock- work. Arduthnet, 


As the pipes of ſome cary'd organ move, | 


The gilded / uppets dance. Pope. 


In florid impotence he ſpeaks, 


And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks. | 
| ; | | | Pope. | 


2. A word of contempt. 0 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 
In Rome as well as J. Shah, Cymbeline. 
Oh excellent motion! oh exceeding puppet / Shak. 


_ Pu/yeETMAN, pop'-pit-man. z. / [puppet and 


man.] Maſter of a puppet-ſhow. 
Why is a handſome wife ador'd - 


— 


Locle. 


— 


Raleigh. | 


| PURBLI/ND, pur'-blind. adj, [corrupted' 


| ; 


* 


4 


PUR 
From yonder þuþpetman inquires 
Who Lilely race his Wn, and wire. Swift, 
Pu'/yyETSHOW, pOp/-pit-sh6. 2. / [puppet and 
Ppoab.] A mock drama performed by 
wooden images moved by wire. 
Tim, you have a taſte I know, 


And often ſee a puppetſboww. Swift. 


To induce him to be fond of learning, he would 


frequently carry him to the puppetſbowo. 
8 thts l Arbuthnot and Pope. 


A preſident of the council will make no more 
- impreſſion upon my mind, than the fight of a 


puppetfborv. | ; Pope. 
Poppy, pup'-py. 1. J. [poupte, Fr.] 
1. A whelp; progeny of a bitch. 
| | He | 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, | 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Shakeſp. 


The rogues flighted me into the river with as 
little remorſe, as they would have drowneda bitch's 
blind puppies, fiſteen i' th' litter. Shakeſp. 

The ſow to the bitch ſays, your puppies are all 
blind. | L' Efirange. 

Nature does the puppy's eyelid cloſe, 

Till the bright ſun has nine times ſet and roſe. Gay. 
2. A name of contemptuous reproach to a 
man. Ws; 

I ſhall laugh myſelf to death at this puppy 
headed monſter; a moſt ſcurvy monſter ! Sap. 

Thus much JI have added, becauſe there are 
ſome. puppies which have given it out. Kaleigb. 

I found my place taken up by an ill-bred auk- 
ward puppy, with a money bag under each arm. 

| | Addiſon's Guardian. 

To Pv/pey, pup'-py. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To bring whelps. 


from poreblind, which is ftill uſed in Scot- 
land; pore and blind.] Nearſighted ; ſhort- 
' fighted, - | 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shaleſp. 
| Tis known to ſeveral | 
Of head piece extraordinary; lower meſſes 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakeſp. 
Like to purblind moles, no greater light than 
that little which they ſhun. 
Darkneſs, that here ſurrounded our purblind un- 
derſtandings, will vaniſh at the dawning of eternal 
day. Boyle. 
Dropt in blear thick-ſighted eyes, 
They'd make them ſee in darkeſt night, 
Like owls, though purblind in the light, Hudibras. 
SEE Purblind man 8 
Sees but a part o' th' chain, the neareſt links; 
His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 
That poiſes all above. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
PURBLYNDNESS, pür'-blind-nis. 2. . [from 
purblind.] Shortneſs of fight. 


Pu'RCHASABLE, pur'-tshes-ebl. 44. [from 


* 


or obtained. | 
Money being the counterbalance to all things 

PHurabaſable by it, as much as you take off from 
the value of money, ſo much you add to the price 
of things exchanged for it. Locke. 

To-PU'RCHASE, pur-tshes. v. a. [pourcha/- 
fer, Fr. | | | | 

1. To acquire, not inherit. 

2. To buy for a price. 

Lou have many a purchas'd ſlave, 

Which like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You uſe in abject and in flaviſh part. . 
His ſons buried him in the cave, which Abra- 
ham purcbas d of the ſons of Heth. Geneſis, xxv. 

3. To obtain at any expence, as of labour 
or danger. | You 


A world who would not purchaſe with a bruiſe? | 


5 a : Milton. 
4. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or 


— 


Drummond. 


purchaſe.] That may be purchaſed, bought, 


Shakeſp. | 


— 


| 


PUR 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuſes 


Nor tears nor prayers ſhall parc 
Therefore uſe none. 85440 12 N 
we, 


Pu'sCHASE, pur'-tshes. 2. , 

Fr. from the verb.) 7 U "rebar, old 
t. Any thing bought or obtaine 

He that procures his child a = 0 1 Price, 

a better Purchaſe for him, than if he laid Nerv 

money for an addition to his former acres, ut the 


Lo 
Our thriving dean has purchased Had. 
A purchaſe which will bring him clear | 
Above his rent four pounds a year, v.. 
2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is n 
other way than by inheritance. "Y 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye; 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thay.;, 
To baſe declenſion. 8 ag 
Ihe fox repairs to the wolf's cell, h 
poſſeſſion of his ſtores; but he had little 7 0 
the purchaſe, PF Bh 
Pu'sCcHASER, pür'-tshis-ür. . . [from 5 
chaſe.] A buyer; one that gains anyt 
for a price. | 
Upon one only alienation and change, the ture 
chaſer 1s to pals both licence, fine, and recovery, 


Bec: 

So unhappy have been the purchoſzrs of chan 
lands, that, though in ſuch purchaſes men have 
_ uſually the cheapeſt pennyworths, yet they hays 
not always the beſt bargains, Feat 
Moſt of the old ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed 

to have been cheaper to their firſt owners, tba 
they are to a modern purchaſer. 


15 
LC! 


PURE, pu'r. adj. {pur, pure, Fr. purus, Lat.] 


1. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 
Thou ure ſtone, whoſe pureneſs doth preſent 
My pureſt mind. Sire, 
He ſhewed a pure river of water. PRevelatin;, 
2. Not filthy; not ſullied ; clean from moral 
evil; holy. 
There is a generation that are pure in their ons 
eyes, and yet is not waſhed from their filckincl, 
N Proverbs, x. 12, 
Thou art of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
| | Haballuk, 
3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures, 
An alabaſter box of pure nard. 
What philoſophy ſhall comfort a villain, tha: 
is haled to the rack for murthering his prince? H 
cup is full of pure and unmingled forrow, his body 
is rent with torment, his name with ignominr, 
his ſoul with ſhame and ſorrow, which are to lu 
_ eternally, | Teyln. 
Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, ae 
much akin to ſimple and compound; ſo a guirea 
is pure gold, if it has in it no allay. Matis: Lagil. 
4. Genuine; real; unadulterated. 
Pure religion before God and the Father is 
this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in thei! 
© affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from tht 
world. 7 James. 
5. Not connected with any thing extrinſick: 
as, pure mathematicks. 


Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into fur? 


and mixed; and though the pure do handle only 
abſtract quantity in the general, as geometry; jet 
that which is mixed doth conſider the quantity c 
ſome particular determinate ſubject. Wiki, 
When a propoſition expreſſes that the predicate 
is connected with the ſubject, it is called a f#? 
propoſition ;. as every true chriſtian is an hone 
ma. | . 
6. Free; clear. 
Who can ſay, I have made my heart clean.! 
am pure from my ſin? Froverli, 3%. 9. 


His mind of evil pure 


Supports him, and intention free from fraud. 
| 5 | Plilipe: 


7. Free from guilt ; guiltleſs; innocent. = 


forfeit. 


bing | 


Miltm, | 


2. 


3. 


PUR 


| ife is pin but that which wins. 
No hand of ſtrife is pure, er 
oO welcome, pure ey d faith, 7 
: And thon, unblemiſh'd form of chaſtity. Milton. 
3. Incorrupt ;, not vitiated by any bad prac- 
ice or opinion. . 
- Her . glory juſt Britannia draws 


From pure religion, and impartial laws. Tickel. 


9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech: ' 


As oft as I read thoſe comedies, ſo oft doth 
| ſound in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome. 


5 Aſclam. 
10. Mere: as, a pure villain, PuUrus puts 


nebulo, Lat. 


The lord of the caſtle was a young man of 


ſpirit, but had lately, out of pure wearineſs of the 
fati and having ſpent moſt of his money, left 
the king. 1 Clarendon. 

There happened a civil war among the hawks, 


when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good 


nature, ſend their mediators to make them friends 


T' Eftrange. | 


again. NY 
11. Chaſte; modeſt: as, a pure virgin. 
12. Clean; free from moral turpitude. Uſed 
of men and things. 
Keep thyſelf pure. 
Hypocrites auſterely talk, 
Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
Milton. 


Titus. 


13. Ritually clean; unpolluted. 
All of them were pure, and killed the paſſover. 


Ezra. 


Pure from childbed ſtain. Milton. 
Pu'RELVY, pu'r-ly. adv. [from pure.) 
1. In a pure manner; not dirtily ; not with 
mixture. | AY 
| will purely purge away thy droſs, and take 
away all thy "A ä Tſaiahb. 
== 2. innocently ; without guilt. 
. Merely ; completely; totally. 
5 Tranquillitie 


So purely ſate there; that wa ves great, nor ſmall, 


Did ever rife to any height at all. Chapman. 
The being able to raiſe an army, and conduct- 
ing it to fight againſt the king, was purely due to 
him, and the effect of his power. 
U Upon the particular obſervations on the metal- 
lick and mincral bodies, I have not founded. any 
thing but what purely and immediately concerns 
the natural hiſtory of thoſe bodies. MH ordward. 
t converſe in full freedom with men of both 
part ies; and if not in equal number, it is furely 
accidental, as having made acquaintance more 
under one miniſtry than another. | 


Pu'sExESS, pu'r-uls. a. , [from pure. 


1. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous or 


foul admixtures. 8 
They came to the river ſide, which of all the 
rivers of Greece had the prize for excellent pureneſs 
and ſweetneſs, in ſo much as the very bathing in 
it was accounted excceding healthful. Sidney. 
No circumſtances are like to contribute more to 
the advancement of learning, than exact temper- 


ance, great purengſt of air, equality of climate, and 
Temple. 


long tranquillity of government. 
2. Simplicity; exemption from compoſition. 
An eſſence eternal and ſpiritual, of abſolute 
pureneſs and fimphicity. | Raleigh. 
My love was ſuch, 


It could, though he ſupply'd no fuel, burn; 
Rich in itſelf, like elemental ire, 


Whoſg pureneſs docs no aliment require, ; Dryden. 


3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 


May we evermore ſerve thee in holineſs and 
pureneſs of living. . 


Common Prayer. 


Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. 
ords, and fureneſs 


in all this good propriety of w 

of plraſes-in Terence, 80 mu 
always in placing of them. 4 
Bv'srile, pür Ill. . 
wrt of | ancient trimmin 


muſt not follow him 
Aſcham's.Schoolmaſter. 


s for. women's 


| - gowns, made of tinſel and thread; called 


Clarendon. 


$coift. 


| produced of real charity as when men thought to 


— 


. Lpourfilde, Fr.] A 


N 


alſo bobbin work. Bailey. 
To PU'RFLE, pur fl. v. a. ¶ pourfiler, Fr. pro- 
Flare, Ital.] To decorate with a wrought 
or flowered border; to border with em- 
broidery; to embroider. | ; 
A gootly lady clad in ſcarlet red, 
Pur fle with gold and pearl of rich aſſay. Spenſer. 
Emrold tuffs, flow'rs pur fled blue and white, 
Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 


Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 


/ Shakeſp. 
Iris there with humid bow, : | 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her Pur led ſcarff can ſhew. Milton. 


In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
Their hoods and ſlee ves the ſame, and purfled o'er 
With diamonds. Dryden. 


PU'RFLE, purfl. 1. ſ. [pourfilte Fr. from 
PU'sFLEW, pür- Hd. ; 
of embroidery, | 


Fr. purgatio, Lat.] | 
t. The act of cleanſing or purifying from vi- 
tious mixtures. 
Me do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation finiſhed, be- 
fore the purgation of the air began. Burnet. 
2. The act of cleanſing the body by down- 
| ward evacuation, as 
Let the phyſician apply himſelf more to purga- 
tion than to alteration, becauſe the offence is in 
quantity. | Bacon. 
3. The act of clearing from imputationof guilt. 
If any man doubt, let him put me to my ur- 
gation, ; | _  Sha#eſp. 
Proceed in juſtice, which ſhall have due courſe, 
Even to the guilt or the purgation. Shakejſp. 


Pu'RGATIVE, pur'-ga-tiv. adj. [purgatif, Fr. 
purgativus, Lat.] Cathartick ; having the 
power to cauſe evacuations downward. 
Purging medicines have their purgative virtue 
in a fine ſnirit, they endure not boiling without 
loſs of virtue. 7 Bacon. 
All that is fill'd, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill; 
In all it works not, but it is in all 
Poiſonous, or purgative, or cordial. Donne. 
Lenient purgative; evacuate the humours. Wiſem. 
Pu'RGATORY, pur'-ga-tar-y. u. /. ¶ purgatoire, 
Fr. purgatorium, Lat.] A place in which 


purged by fire from carnal impurities, be- 
fore they are received into heaven. 
Thou thy folk, through pains of pargatory, 
Doſt bear unto thy blifs. Spenſer's Hymn on Love. 
In this age, there may be as great inſtances 


get ſouls out of Purgatory, Stilling fleet. 
T. 2 purdzh'. v. a. [purger, Fr. purgo, 
at 
1. To cleanſe; to clear. T0 
It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purg- 
ing the {table of Augeas, to ſeparate from ſuper- 
ſtitious obſervations any thing that is clean and 
pure natural. | Bacon. 
2. To clear from impurities: with of: 
To the Engliſh court aſſemble now 
From ev'ry region apes of idleneſs; 
Now neighbour confines purge you of your ſcum. 
„ Sbateſp. 
Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges "| 
and frees them from mineral exhalations. Woodzo. 
3. To clear from guilt : with from. 
Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time 
Ere human ſtatute purg d the gen'ral weal. Shateſp. 
My foul is purg'd from grudging hate; | 
And with my hand I feal my true heart's love. 
The blood of Chriſt ſhall purge our conſcience 


— 
7 


the verb.] A border 
PGA“ TIOx, pür-gA-shün. 1. /. [purgation, | 


| taſte of the purger. 


ſouls are ſuppoſed by the papiſts to be 5 


PUR 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 
Our country's crimes, and clear her reputation. 
| | Aadiſon. 
4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 
He, I accuſe, 
Intends t appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himſelf with words. SH. Coriolanus, 
Marquis Dorſet was haſting towards him, to 
purge himſelf of fome accuſation. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
5. To ſweep or put away impurities. 
I will parge out from among you the rebels, 
| Ezekiel, xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, 
may purge out every prejudice and paſſion. 
; Decay of Piety. 
6. To evacuate the body by ſtool. 
Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the 
ſhoemaker of Norwich, of the proud humour. 
Camden Remains. 
The frequent and wiſe uſe of emaciating diets, . 
and of þ 75 is a principal means of a pro- 


ang, er N a 
longation © life. 3 4 Hacos. 
Tf he was not cured, he purged him with ſalt 


water. . Arbuthnet, 
7. To clarify; to defecate. a 
To PURGE, purdzh'. v. 1. 
1. To grow pure by clarification. 
2. To have frequent ſtools. _ | 
PurGt, purdzh, n. /. [from the verb.] A 
cCathartick medicine; a medicine that eva- 
cuates the body by ſtool. | 
Meet we the med'cine of the ſickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. | Shaleſp. 
Pills not laxatives I like; 
Of theſe his gain the ſharp phyſician makes, 


And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes. Dryd. 


He was no great friend to purging and cliſters; 
he was for mixing aloes with all purges. Arbutbnot. - 


| PuU'sGER, pardzh'-ur. 2. /. [from purge.] 


i. One who clears away any thing noxious. 
This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neceflary, and not envious; _. 
e ſhall be called purgers, not murtherers. Shak. - 
20 Purge; cathartick. . 
It is of good uſe in phyſick, if you can retain 
the purging virtue, and take away the unpleaſant 


PURIFICA'TION, PU-TY-f5-ki'-shin, x. /. 
[ purification, Fr. purificatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of making pure; act of cleanſ- 

ing from extraneous mixture. 


purification. Boyle. - 
2. The act of cleanſing from guilt or pollu- 
tion. | c 


The ſacraments, in their own nature, are juſt 
ſuch as they ſeem, water, and bread, and wine; 
but becauſe they are made ſigns of a ſecret myſ- 


names of what they ſign. Taylor. 


3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 


childbearing: 
PU'R1FICATIVE,: pl-rif'-ff-ki-tiv. bens 
PU*RIFICATORY, pli-rif” -fy-kA-thr-F. po 4 
[from pur i.] Having power or tendency / 
to maxe pe: | * „ 
PU'RIFIER, pu“ rü-fy-ur. x. ,. [from purihy. ] 
e 2 ks m4 
He ſhall fit as a refiner and puriſier of ſilver. 


To PU'riFY, pUl-ry-fy, v. a. [purifier, Fr. 
purifico, Lat.] 128 Oh 
1. To make pure. 


2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 


If any bad blood ſhould be left in the kingdom, 


an honourable foreign war will vent or purify it. 


Z | rom dead works. to ſerve God. Hebrews, ix. 14. | 


Bacon Hem ; y VII. 


. 


I diſcerned a conſiderable difference in the ope- 
rations of ſeveral kinds of ſaltpetre, even after 


tery, and water is the ſymbol of purification of 
the ſoul from fin, and bread and wine, of Chriſt's 
body and blood; therefore the ſymbols receive the 
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6. To clear from barbariſms or improprieties. 


Tv Pu'siyy, pit-ry-fy. v. n. To grow pure. 
- + liquors wholly finiſhed, before the purgation of 


' Pu'r1sT, pä-rist. 2. /, [purifte, Fr.] One 
' Pu's1TAN, pa ry- ten. 2. , - [from pure.) A 


' PurITA'NICAL, pli-ry-thn'-ny-ktl. adj, (from 


will miſteach them, by inſtilling into them pur ita- 


- Pv'sxITANnISM, pü“ry-tén-Izm. ». . [from 
+ +*puritan.]. The notions of a puritan. | 


grounds, as well of popery as puritani/m, accord- 


| 2: Freedom from guilt ; innocence. | | 
Death {ſets us ſafely on. ſhore in our long-ex- 


0 - * 
. * - 
* 
: P U : R 


The maſs of the air was many thouſand times | 
greater than the water, and would in proportion 
require a greater time to be purified. Burnet. 
By _ our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their 
00d, | 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purified the blood. 
1 Dryden. 


3. To make clear. | 
It ran upon ſo fine and delicate a ground, as 
one could not eafily judge, whether the river did 
more waſh the gravel, or the gravel did purify 
the river, idne,. 
8. To free from guilt or corruption. 
lle gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelſ a pecu- 
liar people. „ 4. 
If God gives grace, knowledge will not ſtay 
long behind; ſince it is the ſame ſpirit and prin- 
ciple that purifies the heart, and clarifies the un- 
derſtanding. | South's Sermons. 
This makes Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of 
.chriſtian perfection, ſearching after every grace 
and holy temper, Perifying his heart all manner 
of ways, fearful of every error and defect in his 
life. 8 Law. 


5. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 
There were ſet ſix water pots of ſtone, after 
the manner of the purifying of the Jews, Jobn. 


He ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. 
| Spratt. 


We do not ſuppoſe the ſeparation of theſe two 


the air began, though let them begin to purify at 
the ſame time, | Burnet, 
ſuperſtitiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 
ſectary pretending to eminent purity of 
religion. 5 
The ſchiſm which the papiſts on the one hand, 
and the ſuperſtition which the puritans on the 
other, lay to our charge, are very juſtly chargea- 
ble upon themſelves. Sander ſon. 


puritan.] Relating td puritans. 
Such guides ſet over the ſeveral congregations 


nicul and ſuperſtitious principles, that they may 
the more ſecurely exerciſe their preſbyterian ty- 
' ranny. Walton. 


- 


A ſerious and unpartial examination of the 


ing to that meaſure of underſtanding God hath 
afforded me. Moalton. 


1 Peary, pd“ ry y. n./. Ipuritẽ, Fr. puritas,' | 
Lat 75 ; ” 550 , 


5 1. Cleanneſs; freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 


- Is it the purity of a linen veſture, which ſome 
ſo fear would defile the purity of the prieſt? Holyday. 
„ Age Her urn 
Pours ſtreams ſelet, and purity of waters. Prior. 
The inſpired air does likewiſe often communi- 
cate to the lungs unwholeſome vapours, and many 
hurtfyl efluvia, which, mingling with the blood, 
corrupt its Purity. 5 Blackmore. 
From the body's purity, the mind 5 
Receives a ſecret aid. Tbomſon s Summer. 


e&ed Canaan, where there are no temptations, 
no danger of falling, but eternal purity and im- 
mortal joys ſecure our innocence and happineſs 
for ever, wy 


.”-ther. ſoul; a 
cauſe the is always pure within. 


ſhe is always clean without, be- 
Law. 


| Es Wake. | 
Every thing about her reſembles the purity of | 


PUR 


hand, I could drive her m—_ ＋ the ward of 
her purity, her reputation, and her marriage vow. 
MC a Shakeſp 
PurL, pürl'. n./. [This is juſtly ſuppoſed by 
Minſbeau to be contracted from purfle.] 
1. An embroidered and puckered border. 
Himſelf came in next aſter a triumphant chariot 
made of carnation velvet, enriched with pur and 
pearl. | | Sidney. 
The jagging of pinks is like the inequality of 
oak leaves; but they ſeldom have any ſmall urls. 
; Bacon. 
2. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of 
medicated malt liquor, in which worm- 
wood and aromaticks are infuſed, 


To PukrL, purl. v. ». [Of this word it is 
doubtful what is the primitive fignifica- 
tion ; if it is referred originally to the ap- 
pearance of a quick ſtream, which 1s al- 
ways dimpled on the ſurface, it may come 
from purl a pucker or fringe; but if, as the 
uſe of authors ſeems to ſhow, it relates to 
the ſound, it muſt be derived from porla, 
Swed. to murmur, according to Mr. Lye.] 
To murmur ; to flow with a gentle noiſe. 

Tones are not ſo apt to procure fleep, as ſome 
other ſounds ; as the wind, the purling of water, 
and humming of bees, Bacon. 

Inſtruments that have returns, as trumpets ; or 
flexions, as cornets ; or are drawn up, and put 
from, as ſacbuts, have a purling ſound ; but the 
recorder or flute, that have none of theſe inequa- 
lities, give a clear ſound, Bacon, 

All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, 
Freſhet, or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Milton. 
- My flow'ry cheme, . 

A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. Pope. 
Around th' adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock. Thomſon. 

To PURL, purl. v. a. To decorate with 
fringe or embroidery. 

When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly 

curl'd, ; 1 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd? 


Ben Fonſon, 


— 


borders of a foreſt; border; incloſure; 
diſtrict. | | 
In the purlicus of this foreſt ſtands 
A ſheepcote, fenc'd about with olive trees. Shak. 
Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of 
religion. L' Eftrange. 
I 0o underſtand all the purlieus of this place, and 
to illuſtrate this ſubject, I muſt venture myſelf 
into the haunts of beauty and gallantry. Spectator. 


ſtinking jail, merely for miſtaking the purlieus of 
the law. Swift. 
A party next of glitt'ring dames, 
Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 
Came early out. Swift. 


Pvu'sLins, pur-lins. . /. In architecture, 
thoſe pieces of timber that lie acroſs the 
rafters on the infide, to keep them from 
ſinking in the middle of their length. Bai lay. 


To PURLO IN, pur-loi'n. v. a. [This word 
is of doubtful etymology. Sinner deduces 
it from pour and loin, French. Mr. Lye from 
punllouÞnan, Sax. to lie hid.] To ſteal; 
to take by theft. "I | 

He, that brave ſteed there finding ready dight, 
Purloin d both ſteed and ſpear, and ran away full 
light. Spa « . Spenſer. 

The Arimaſpian by ſtealth TR 

Had, from his wakeful-cuſtody, purloin'd | 

The guarded gold. _. Ai. 
They not content like felons to purloin, 
Add treaſon to it, and debaſe the coin. Denbam. 

Some writers make all ladies purloin d, 


ſexes. Ps . 


- 
8 % 
- 


3. Chaſtity z freedom from gontamjnation of 


And knights purſuing like a whirlwind, Hudibras. 


Could I come to her with any detection in my 


Pu'RLIEU, pur“ lä. 2. /. The grounds on the | 


He may be left to rot among thieves in ſome: | 


PUR 


When did the muſe from Fletcher ſcenes 3 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doft transfur yg, , 
- Your butler purloins your liquor Dri, 
ſells your eule e 2 deen 

Prometheus once this chain parloin Join Bal, 

Diſſolv'd, and into money coin d. : 
PuRLO'INER, pür-loi'n-Ur. . ＋ ffro Swift 
loin.) A thief; one that ſteals e140, 7 2s 

It may ſeem hard, to ſee publick Fl an 

upon the lives of the little ones, that 5 i 

gallows. | 1 Is the 
PU'RPARTY, puͤr-pär- ty. n. / 9 2 

parti, Fr.] Share; part in diviſion : 

Fach of the coparceners had an entire cor 

allotted for 42 purparty, avies un I; * 
PURPLE, pur'pl. adj. ¶pourpre =? 
| reuss Lat. ] 3 FR PIER 
1. Red tindtured with blue. It was ame 

the ancients conſidered as the nobles * 
as the regal colour; whether their ben 
was the ſame with ours, is not fully know 
The poop was beaten gold, : 
Purple the ſails, and ſo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-ſick with 'em. 
. You violets, that firſt appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known; 
What are you when the roſe is blown ? With 
A ſmall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, ſoy 
poliſhed, is prettily variegated with a pal: grey 
blue, yellow, and purple, Wooduarl 
2. In poetry ; red. 
| I view a field of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood, Dian, 
„„ Their mangled limbs 

Craſhing at once, death dyes the purple ſeas 

| With gore. Thom ſon's Sunne, 

To PU'RPLE, pur'pl. v. a. [purpurs, Lat.) To 
make red ; to colour with purple. 

| Whilſt your purpled hands do reck and ſmoak, 

Fulfil your. pleaſure, Shakeſp. Julius Ce, 

Cruel and ſuddain, haſt thon ſince | 

Purpled thy nail in blood of innocence ? Dum, 
Not alone, while thou 
Viſit'ſt my ſlumbers nightly ; or when morn 
Purples the Eaſt. Milton's Paradiſe La. 
— Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 
That on the green turf ſuck the honied ſhow's, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flow'rs, Ai. 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 

And purpled o'er the ſky with bluſhing light. Di 
| Not with more glories in th' ethereal plain, 

The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purple? main. Pit 

Reclining ſoft in bliſsful] bow'rs, | 

Purpled ſweet with ſpringing flow'rs, Fain, 
Po KPLE, pür'pl. z. /. The purple colour; 

a purple dreſs. | 

O'er his lucid arms 
| A veſt of military pur; le flowed 
Livelier than Melibœan, or the grain 
Ol Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milt, 
May be it has been fometimes thought bart 
] + in thoſe who were born in purple to lock 109 
abuſes with a ſtricter eye than their predeceſors; 
but elected kings are preſumed to come upol the 
foot of reformation. Davenath 
Pu'sPLEs, pür'plz.  /. [without a fing- 
lar. ] Spots of a livid red, which break ol 
in malignant fevers ; a purple fever. 
Pu'sPLISH, pur'p-lsh. adj. from purple! 
Somewhat purple. > 
I could Wn the colour, and make it per 


Po! RPORT, par'-part. 1. / [pourport * 
Deſign; tendency of a writing or Gone 
© That Plato intended nothing leſs, 15 © 
from the whole ſcope and purper? of he 
logue. 5 . \ 238 
To Pu“ R PORT, pur-pürt. v. 4. [from the 
noun.] To intend ; to tend to fh0W-, , 


There was an article againſt the wo 


[ che rebels, purporting, that af any fuck rebel 


| 


Shakes, 


| 
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ee e TIS ſhould command him to avoid | 
the country. 


; tter, which little purported, but words 
Ranked in right learned phraſe. 


PURPOSE, pür-püs. u. %. 


1. Intention; deſign. 


To uſe him farther yet. 
That kind of certainty which doth not admit | 


impreſſion of the imperfection of your knowledge. 


2. Effect; conſequence ; the end deſired. 


but the fun, and ſo continueth the wet, whereby 


PUR 
:-o4 of the prince confederate, that the 


: Bacon's Henry VII. 
ave and ſolemn wiſe unfolded 


They in moſt gr 


Rowe, 
[propos, Fr. Pro- 

tum, Lat.] 7 

He quit the houſe of purpoſe, that their puniſh- 

| 2ent 

Might abs the freer courſe. Shateſp. King Lear. 

Hs Change * —_ F | 
1 1 { hor 1 ib ez oody, mu 
Which being o y "MI 


d on to ſome foul iſſue. 
7 wich troops of horſemen beſet the paſſages 


A purpoſe, that when the army ſhould ſet forward, 

* might in the ſtreights, fit for his purpoſe, ſer 

upon them. | Knolles, 
And I perſuade me God hath not permitted 


His ſtrength again to grow, were not his fpurpcſe 
Milton's Agoniſtes. 


of any doubt, may ſerve us as well to all intents 
and pur.oſes, as that which is infallible, Wilkins, 
gt. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this very 
| poſe. x | : Burnet, 
They, who are deſirous of a name in painting, 
ſhould read and make obſervations of ſuch things 
as they find for their purpoſe. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
He travelled the world, on purpoſe to converſe 
with the moſt learned men. Guardian. 
The common materials, which the ancients 
made their ſhips of, were the ornus or wild afh; 
the fir was likewiſe uſed for this purpoſe. Arbuthnot 
1 do this, on purpoſe to give you a more ſenſible 


Watts. 
Where men err againſt this method, it 1s uſually 
on purpoſe, and to ſhew their learning. Swift. 


To ſmall purpoſe had the council of Jeruſalem 
been aſſembled, if once their determination be- 


ing ſer down, men might afterwards have de- 
fended their former opinions, 


Hooker. 
The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth 


it will never graze to purpoſe that year. Bacon. 
Their defign is a war, whenever they can open 


it with a proſpect of ſucceeding to purpoſe. Temple, 
Such brit principles will ſerve us to very little 


_ Whole earth. 


Purpeſe, and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as 
without them, if they may, by any human power, 
ſuch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of 
our companions, be altered or loſt in us. Locke. 


3- Inſtance; example. 
5 "Fis common for double- dealers to be taken in- 
the matter 


He that would reliſh ſucceſs to purpoſe, ſhould 


keep his paſſion cool, and his expeRation low. 
Collier on Deſire 


What the Romans have done is not worth no- 


tice, having had little occaſion to make uſe of this 
it to purpoſe being 


art, and what they have of 
borrowed from Ariſtotle. 


Baker 


their own Inares, as for the purpoſe in 


| of Power. : L'Eftrange 


To Pu'x OSE, pür'-pus. v. a. [from the 


noun. ] To intend; to deſign; to reſolve. 


. _ What David did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of 
God that Solomon his ſon ſhould perform. Hooker. 


It is a purpor'd thing, and grows lor, 
Tv curb healthy re 25 


___ Oaths were not purpos*Z more than law 
To keep the govd and juſt in awe, b 
But to confine the bad and ſinful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. 


intention; to have a deſign. 
9 furpoſed, that my mouth ſhall not tran 


* 


: - Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
The whole included race his frurpos'd prey. Milt. 


| Hudibras. 
To Pp'xrosk, pür- pus. v. u. To have an 


Pſalm xvii. 


0 


Pu'RPOSELY, pur'-pus-ly. adv. [from pur- 


all offenſive and diſpleaſing truths. _ 


Pu'kPRISE, pür-priz. 7. .. [pourpris, old Fr. 


Poux, pur”. u. /. [alauda marina.) A ſea lark. 
To PuRR, pur!. v. a. To murmur as a cat or 


PURSE, purs', n. /. [bour/e, Fr. paurs, Welſh. ] 


To PURSE, purs'. v. a. [from the noug.] 
1. To put into a purſe. © 


PUR 


This is the purpoſe that is purprſed upon the 
Jſaiab. 
Paul purpaſed in the ſpirit to go to Jeruſalem. 
Acts, Xix. 21. 
The chriſtian captains, purpoſing to retire home, 
placed on each fide of the army four ranks of 
waggons. \ Knotles, 
Doubling my crime, I promiſe and deceive, 
Purpoſe to ſay, whilſt ſwearing to forgive. Prior. 


poſe.] By deſign ; by intention. 

Being the inſtrument which God hath purpoſely 
framed, thereby to work the knowledge of falva- 
tion in the hearts of men, what cauſe is there 
wherefore it ſhould not be acknowledged a moſt 
apt mean? | - Hooker. 

I have purpoſely avoided to ſpeak any thing con- 
cerning the treatment due to ſuch perſons. Addiſon. } 

In compoſing this diſcourſe, I purpeſely declined | 
Atterbury. 
The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the learn'd by being ſingular ; 
So much they ſcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong. Pope. 


purpriſum, law Lat.] A cloſe or incloſure; 
as alſo the whole compaſs of a manour. 
The place of juſtice is hallowed ; and therefore 
not only the bench but the foot-pace and precincts, 
and purpriſe ought to be preſerved without cor- 
ruptwvn. | Bacon's Eſſays. 


Ainſworth. 
leopard in pleaſure. - 


A ſmall bag in which money 1s contained. 
She bears the purſe too; ſhe is a region in 
Guiana, all gold and bounty. 
Shaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Shall the ſon of England prove a thicf, 
And take purſes ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He ſent certain of the chief priſoners, richly 
apparelled, with their purſes full of money, into 
the city. 5 
Iwill give him the thouſand pieces, and, to 
his great ſurpriſe, preſent him with another purſe | 
of the ſame value. Addiſon. 


ö 


0 


I am ſpell- caught by Philidel, 


l find it true. 


And purs'd within a net. | 
I purs'd it up, but little reck'ning made, 
Till now that this extremity compelF'd, 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Conies are taken by purſenets in their burrows, 


2. To contract as a purſe. a 
„„ =D ROK Hs 

And did'ſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'ſt ſhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Pol as EN ET, purs'-net, 2. /. {purſe and net.) 
A net of which the mouth is drawn toge- 

ther by a ſtring. - 


Mortimer. 
Pu'RSEPROUD; purs'-proud. adj. [purſe and 
proud.) Puffed up with money. 
Po! Rs ER, pur'-sur. u. /. [from purſe.] The 
pay-maſter of a ſhip. 

Po! RsIx ESS, pür'-sy-nis. . 
Pu'RSIVENESS, pür-slv-nls. 7 . 
from purſy.] Shortneſs of breath. 
Pu RSLAIN, pürs“-Un. 2. /. Lportulaca, Lat.] 
A plant. | | | | 

Ihe medicaments; proper to diminiſh the milk, 
are lettice, purſlain and endive. Wiſemas's Surgery. 
PU'RSLAIN-TREE, purs'-lin-tre. . /. [from 
Purſlain and tree; halimus, Lat.] A ſhrub 
proper to hedge with, | 
PuRSU”ABLE, pur-80'-ebl, 


PuRSU'ANT, puͤr-suͤ- ent. adj. [from purſue.] 


To PURSUE, pür-sd'. v. a. [pourſurvre, Fr.] 
1. To chaſe; to follow in hoſtility, . 


2. To proſecute; to continue. 


3. To imitate; to follow as an example. 


4. To endeavour to attain. 


To PRS UE, puͤr-sd“. 


Knolles, | 


- 


adj. (from purſue.) | 


This ancient ſtory, whether 


A ſplendid vaſſalage. 


PuRs u'“ER, pür-sü“- ur. u. . [from pur ſue. J 


þ 


2. Endeavour to attain. | | 


. 


PUR 
PurSV'ANCE, pür-sü“-ens. 2. /. [from pus ſue.] 


Proſecution; proceſs. 


1 


Done in conſequence or proſecution of any 
thing. 5 | 


Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love 
urſues ; 


Purſuing that that flies, and flying 


what purſues, 
Sbaleſp. 


When Abraham heard that his brother was 55 
taken captive, he armed his trained ſervants, and 4 


purſued. Geneſis, xiv. 14. 5 
To thy ſpeed add wings, 


Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue jt 
Thy lingering. Milton, 
As righteouſneſs tendeth to life; ſo he that pur- 
ſueth evil, purſueth it to his own death. Proverbs, 
Inſatiate to purſue 
Vain war with heaven. Milton. 
I will purſue | | 
falſe or true. Dryden. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 
ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace were there 
at an end, | Locke, 
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The fame of ancient matrons you purſue, 
And ſtand a blameleſs pattern to the new. Dryden. 


Let us not then purſue 


3 


Milton, 
We happineſs purſue; we fly from pain; 
Yet the purſuit, and yet the flight is vain, Prior, 

What nature has deny'd fools will purſue, 
As apes are ever walking upon two. Young. 
. u. To go on; to 
proceed. A galliciſm. | 

I have, purſues Carneades, wondered chymiſts 
ſhould not conſider, Boyle. 
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One who follows in hoſtility, =» 
Fled with the reſt, _ 
And falling from a hill, he was ſo bruis'd, _ 
That the pur/ſuers took him. Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
His. ſwift purſuers from heav'n's gates diſcern 
Th' advantage, and deſcending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton's Paradiſe Loft,- 
Like a declining ſtateſman left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purſuers ſcorn. Denham. 
PursvU'iT, pür-sü't. u. /. (pour ſuite, Fr.) 
1. The act of following with hoſtile intention. 
Arm, warriors, arm for fight! the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will ſave us long purſuit. 
Milton 


This means they long propos'd, but little gain'd, - 
Yet after much purſuit, at length obtain'd. Dryd, 
Its honours and vanities are continually paſſing 
before him, and inviting his purſuit. Regers. 
He has annexed a ſecret pleaſure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the purſuit after knowledge, and 
engage us to ſearch into the wonders of his crea- 
tion. Addiſon. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch 
deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, 
and to the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes it feels in 
its longings after them. l Locke; 
. Proſecution ; continuance of endeavour. 
He concluded with fighs and tears, to conjure 
them, that they would no more preſs him to give 
his conſent to a thing ſo contrary to his reaſon, 
the execution whereof would break his heart, and 
that they would give over further purſuit of it. 
| | %%%; ˙ -» Clarendon. 
Pvu'xsvivantT, pur-swy-vent. 1. /. [pourſui- 
vant, Fr.] A ſtate meſſenger; an attendant * 
on the heralds. | 1 8 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 


1 


| What may be purſued. 


1 


The flitting ſkies, like flying purſuivant, Spenſer. - 
3.1 a 5 43 : do W Thels 


PUR 


Theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death, 


Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. Sbaleſp. | felony, yet the act is general ; 0% all appeals in 

Send out a purſuivant at arms rliament ; and many times the purvi eto of an act 

To Stanley's regiment; bid him bring his power is larger than the preamble or the petition. Hale. 
Before ſun- riſing. Sbaleſp. Richard Vl. | PU'RULENCE, pd“ rü-lens. 


For helmets, creſts, mantles, and ſupporters, 1 


leave the reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh 


armory. | 
The þurſuivants came next, 


And like the heralds each his ſeutcheon bore. Dryd. 
ORS, pür“-s . adj. [poufl, Fr.] Short- 


breathed and fat. 
In the fatneſs of theſe pur/y times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 


Lea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Shak, | 


Now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe, 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind 


| With fear and horrid flight. Shat. Timon of Athens. | 


An hoſteſs dowager, 
Grown fat and purſy by retail 
Of pots of beer and bottled ale. 

| By theſe, the Medes - 

Perfume their breaths, and cure old purſy men. 
, IS | | 25 Temple. 

Pou'R TENA NE, pür“tèn- ens. u. /. [apperte» 

nance, Fr.] The pluck of an animal. 

© © Roaſt the lamb with fire, his head with his legs 
and with the purtenance thereof. Exodus, xii. 9. 
The ſhaft againſt a rib did glance, 
And gall'd him in the purtenance. Hudibras. 

To PURVE'Y, ptr-ve'. v. a. [pourvoir, Fr.] 

. To provide with conveniencies, This ſenſe 
is now not in uſe. 

Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourſelf of ſword before that bloody day. Spenſer. 
fis houſe with all convenience was purvey'd, 
The reſt he found. Dryden. 

4. Io procure... . = 

What though from outmoſt land and ſea purvey'd, 

For him each rarer tributary life 


Bleeds not. Thomſon's Summer. 


To PurvE'y, pür- ve. v. a. To buy in pro- 
© viſions, 5 | | 
a I the praiſe | | 
YieJd thee, ſo well this day thou haſt Pur vey d. Milt. 
- PURVE/YANCE, ohrovs2ns. n. /. [from 
_ purvey.] 3 
t. Proviſion. 5 
Whence mounting up, they find purveyance mee 
Of all that royal princes court became. Spenſer. 
3. Procurement of victuals. 
3. An exaction of proviſions for the king's 
rollowers. | 1 


Some lands be more changeable than others; as 


for their lyipg near to the borders, or becauſe of 
great and continual purveyances that are made upon 
A | £607 2 
Purve'yoR, pur-ve ür. u. /. (from purvey.] 
1. One that provides victuals. 
And wing'd purveyors his ſharp hunger fed 
With frugal ſcraps of fleſh, and maſlin bread. 
5 | Harte. 

The purveyors. or victuallers are much to be 

condemned, as not a little faulty in that behalf. 
. | | | | Raleigh. 
2+ A procurer; a pimp. ; 

Theſe women are ſuch cunning purveyors { 
Mark where their appetites have once been pleaſed, 
The ſame reſemblance in a younger lover, | 

Lies brooding in their fancies the ſame pleaſures, 
|  Dryaen. 

The ſtranger, raviſhed at his good fortune, is 
introduced tb ſome imaginary title; for this pur- 
5 oy has her repreſentatives of ſome of the fineſt 


1 


. | Addi on. x 


3. An officer who exacted proviſion for the 

1 wer. 8 3 

Pu' a vIEW, pür- vu“. 1. /. 
viſo; providing claufe. | 


| , Though the petition expreſſes only treaſon and 


Joh 4 Jokn Guiftim Portifinonth , | [frompurulent-] Generation of pus or matter. 
ohn Ferne, and John Guyhm Portiſmouth, pur- 


ſuivants of arms, who have d'ligently laboured in 
"Camden's Remains. | PURULENT, pü“ru-lènt. adj. ¶purulent, Fr. 


H. 8 


Sidelong had pd a mountain from his ſeat, 


[ paurweu Fr.] Pro- 


US 


PuU'RULENCY, l 1. . 


Conſumptions are induced by purulency in any 
of the viſcera. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


— 


purulentus, Lat.] Conſiſting of pus or the 
running of wounds. | 


to man, and urulent matter of wounds to ſound 
fleſh; Bacon. 
It is no eaſy thing always to diſcern, whether 
the ſuſpected matter expectorated by a cough be 
really purulent, that is, ſuch as comes from an 
unless Blackmore. 
It ſpews a filthy froth 
Of matter purulent and white, 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting on a wound, - 
Spreads leproſy. 
An acrimonious or purulent matter, ſtagnating 
in ſome organ, is more eaſily depoſited upon the 
liver than any other part, | 
PUS, pus'. . ,. [Lat.] The matter of a 
well digeſted ſore. | | 
Acrid ſubſtances break the veſſels, and produce 
an ichor inſtead of laudable. pus. Arbutbnot. 
To PUSH, ptish'. v. a. [pouffer, Fr.) 
1. To ſtrike with a thruſt, 
If the ox puſb a man-ſervant, he ſhall be ſtoned. 
8 | „ Exodus, xxi. 
2. To force or drive by impulſe. 
The youth puſs away my feet. Job, xxx. 12. 
| 3. To force not by a quick blow, but by con- 
| tinued violence, 
Shew your mended faiths, 
To ue deſtruction and perpetual ſhame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. Shak. 
Through thee will we pb down our enemies. 
Pſalm xliv. 5. 


q 


Waters forcing way, 


Half ſunk with all his pines. Milton. 
This terrible ſcene which might have proved 
dangerous, if Cornelius had not been puſbed out 
of the room. Arbuthnet, 
4. To preſs forward. : 
He forewarns his care 
With rules to pu his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 
With ſuch impudence did he puſb this matter, 
that when he heard the cries of above a million 
of people begging for their bread, he termed it 
the clamours of faction. Addiſon. 
Arts and ſciences, in one and the ſame century, 


fince every age has a kind of univerſal genius, 
which inchnes thoſe that live in it to ſome parti- 
cular ſtudies, the work then being puſded on by 
many hands, muſt go forward. © 

5. To urge; to drive. | | 
Ambition þpu/bes the ſoul to-ſuch actions, as are 
apt to procure honour to the actor. Addiſon's Specs. 
6. To enforce ; to drive a concluſion. 

We are fuſted for an anſwer, and arc forced at 
laſt freely to confeſs, that the corruptions of the 
adminiſtration were intolerable. Swift. 
7. To impo tune; to teaze. 

To PUSH, push“. v. u. 
1. To maſte a thruſt. 

| None fhall dare 
With ſhortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, | 
Nor piss with biting point, but ſtrike at length. 

| | | | Dryden. 

A calf will ſo manage his head, as though he 
would pb with his horns even before they ſhoot. Ray. 
| Lambs, though they never ſaw the actions of 


Dryden. 


| budding of a horn, Addiſon. 


Iz. To make an attack. 


A carcaſe of man is moſt infectious and odious | 


Swift's Miſcellanies. | 


Arbuthnot, 


have arrived at great perfection, and no wonder, | 


their ſpecies, puſb with their forehcads, before the 


P'U'S 
| 2. To make an effort. 


War ſeem' d aſleep for nine lon 
| Both ſides refolv'd to uſo, 


8 Fears; at 
We try'd our it! 


Dryven, 
ufo at him 224 
the king of the North ſhall come àgainſt . 


Daniel 


length 
rength, 


The king of the South ſhall 


4. To burſt out with violence, U. 40. 


Pos n, ptish'. 1. /. [from the verb.) 
1. Thruſt; the act of ſtrikin 
inſtrument. 
Ne might his corſe be harmed 
With dint of ſword or pub of pointed ſear 84,7 
They, like Wem, ed 5 the Yom, 
the breach, receiving them with deadly ben 
puſb of pike, in ſuch furious manner, that 
Turks began to retire. | Lal 
2. An impulſe; force impreſſed. 5 
80 great was the puiſſance of hi; puſh, + 
That from his ſaddle quite he did hin bear. Spenſer 
| Jove was not more pleas'd : 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſcas 
To give it the firſt 2%, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt abyſs. Addiſon's Guardia. 
3. Aſſault; attack. 
He gave his countenance againſt his name, 
To laugh with gybing boys, and ſtand the 2½ 
Of every beardleſs vain comparative. S5 
When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, theſe bold 
talkers will draw in their horns, when their fierce 
and feeble pu/bes. againſt truth are repelled with 
puſhing and confidence. Watts, 
4. A forcible onſet ; a ſtrong effort. 
A ſudden pf gives them the overthrow ; 
Ride, ride, Meſſala. Sb. 
Away he goes, makes his puſh, ſtand; the 
ſhock of a battle, and compounds for leaving of 
a leg behind him. L' Eftrange, 
We have beaten the French from all their ad- 
vanced poſts, and driven them into their laſt en- 
trenchments: one vigorous pu, one general aſſault 
will force the enemy to cry out for quarter, Zdiſſn. 
5. Exigence; trial; extremity. | 
| We'll put the matter to the preſent puſs. Sal. 


8 with a pointed 


talk. I' Eftrarge. 

The queſtion we would put, is not, whether 
the ſacrament of the maſs be as truly propitia- 
tory, as thoſe under the law? but, whether it be 
as truly a ſacrifice? if ſo, then it is a true proper 
ſacrifice, and is not only commemorative or re- 
preſentative, as we are told at a puſs. Atterbury, 


| 6. A ſudden emergence. 


There's time enough for that; 
Leſt they deſire, upon this usb, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Shot. Winter's Tal, 
7. [Puſtula, Lat.] A pimple ; an effloreſcence; 
a wheal; an eruption. "4 
He that was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have a 
t»/ riſe upon his noſe; as a bliſter will riſe vpon 
one's tongue, that tells a lye. Bacon Eſſays. 
Pu'sHER, püsh'-üUr. 2. / [from puſb.] He 
who puſhes forward. | 
Pu'$SHING, pfish'-ing. adj. [from /.] En- 


_ - terpriſing ; vigorous. 


Pu'sHPIN, püsh“-pin. 2. / [pu/b and pin. ] A 
child's play, in which pins are puſhed al- 
ternately. 5 
Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voce 
of wiſdom out of the mouth of a philoſopher, de. 
ſerve as well to be whipt, as boys for playing at 
puſspin, when they ſhould be hearning L 2 
PUSILLANUMITY, pli-sl-lan-im/-my-ty- f.,. 
[pufillanimite, Fr. puſillus and animui, Lat.) 
Cowardice; meannefs of ſpirit. P 
The property of your excellent fert 1%, © 
warming of the blood, which, before cold - 
ſettled, leſt the liver white and pale, the badge 


of Puſillanimity and cowardice. hap 


Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; 
but when it comes to the /e, tis no more thau 
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PUSILL.A'NIMO 


puoss, pus“. 1. /. [I know not whence derived; 


W 
5 R 


| PUT 5 
The Chineſe fail where they will; which Gew- 


that their law pay ot out Me” is a 
"You Lanimity and ear. acon. 
we Bous 2 diſtinguiſh between an act of 
I and an act of ene 5 act 1 e 
| 17%. r humility. 
nimity, and an act of great modeſty or hu th 
8, pü-slͤl-lan-Im-us. ad. 
anime, Fr. pufillus and animus, Lat.] 
reanſpirited ; parrowminded ; cowardly. 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither 

overmeaſuring their forces, they loſe themſelves 

in vain enterprizes; nor, by undervaluing them, 
' deſcend to fearful and pu/llanimens counſels. Bacon. 
le became pyſUlanimeur, and was eaſily ruffled 
Fith every little paſſion within; ſupine, and as 
openly expoſed'to any temptation from without. 
| M oadevard Natural Hiſtory. 
What greater inſtance can there be of a weak 
ximous temper, than for a man to paſs his 
whole life in oppoſition to his own ſentiments ? 

53 5 Spectator. 
PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS, pü-sll-lan“ Im- Us-nis. 
n. . [from puſillanimous.] Meanneſs of 

ſpirit. 


po, Lat. is a dwarf.) 
1. The fondling name of a cat. . 
A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his 
humble ſuit to Venus to turn 5⁴ into a woman. 
| L' Eftrange. 

Let puſs practice what nature teaches, Matis. 

I will permit my ſon to play at apodidraſcinda, 
waich can be no other than our puſs in a corner. 

. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. The ſportſman's term for a hare. | 
| | Poor honeſt puſs, 
lt grieves my heart to ſee thee thus; 

But hounds eat ſheep as well as bares. Gay. 
PU'STULE, pus'-tshal. u. . [puftule, Fr. 
| puftula, Lat.] A ſmall ſwelling ; a pimple; 

a puſh ; an effloreſcence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veſſels, producing hemorrhages, puyſules red, black, 
and gangrenous. | Arbuthnot. 

Pv'sTULOVUSs, pùs“tshü-lùs. adj. [from puſtule 

Full of puſtules ; pimply. 

To Pur, put”. v. a. [Of this word, fo common 
in the Engliſh language, it is very difficult 
to find the etymology ; putter to plant, is 

Daniſh. Junius. | | 
1. To Jay or repoſite in any place. 
God planted a garden, and there he fut man. 
. 7 Geneſis, ii. 8. 
Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. 
Exodus, iv. 15. 
If a man put in his beaſt, and feed in another 
man's field ; of the beſt of his own ſhall he make 
reſtitution. Exodus, Xxii. 5. 
In theſe he put two weights. Milton. 
Feed land with beaſts and horſes, and after 
both fut in ſheep. Mortimer s Huſbandry, | 
2. To place in any ſituation. | 

When he had put them all out, he entereth in. 

5 {ff Marl, v. 40. 
Four ſpeedy cherubims 

, Put to their mouths the ſounding alchimy. Milton. 

3. To place in any ſtate or condition. 
Before we will lay by our juſt born arms, 
We ll putthee down, gainſt whom theſe arms webear, 


Or add a royal number to the dead. Shakeſp. 
Put me in a ſurety with thee, Job, xvii. 3. 
The ſtones he put for his pillows. Geneſis. 


He hath put my brethren far from me. Job. 
As we were put in truſt with the goſpel, even ſo 
we ipeak, not as pleaſing men, but God. 1 Th-/. 
They ſhall ride upon horſes, every one put 10 
array like a man to the battle againſt thee. Jer. 


He fut them into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17. | 


She ſhall be his wife, he may not put her away. 


* Daniel fad, put theſe two aide. Suſan. v. . 


6. To expoſe; to apply to any thing. 


be any intercourſe of civility and good will.Szoift. 


PUT. 


So nature prompts; ſo foon we go aſtray, 
' When old experience puts us in the way. Dryden, 
Men may put government into what hands | 
they pleaſe. : : Logke. 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought to put himſelf whoily 
into this itate of ignorance, and throwing wholly | 
by all his former notions, examine them with a 
perfect indifference. Locke. 
Declaring by word or action a ſedate, ſettled 
delizn upon another man's life, puts him in a 
ſtate of war with him. Locke. 
As for the time of putting the rams to the 
ewes, you mult conſider at what time your graſs 
will maintain them. Mortimer. 
If without any provocation gentlemen will fall 
upon one, in an affair wherein his intereſt and re- 
putation are embarked, they cannot complain of 
being put into the number of his enemies, Pope. 
4. To repoſe. 8 
How wilt thou put thy truſt on Egypt for 
chariots ? 2 Kings. 
God was entreated of them, becauſe they put 
their truſt in him. I Chronicles, v. 20. 
5. To truſt; to give up: as, he put himſelf 
into the perſuer's hands. | 


q 


A ſinew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ſtrength, or the memory of it leaves a laſting 
caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to robuſt employment, Locke. 
7. To puſh into action. | 

Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. 

. > Milton, 

When men and women are mixed and well cho- 

ſen, and put their beſt qualities forward, there may 


8. To apply. | 
Your goodlieſt young men and aſſes he will 
put them to his work. I Samuel, viii. 16. 


looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke. 
Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou putte/?, 
thine hands unto. 


hands of a natural philoſopher, and are by him 
applicable to many nobler uſes, than they are 
wont to be put to in laboratories, Boyle, 
The avarice of their relations put them to paint- 

ing, as more gainful than any other art. Dryden. 


is from the different uſe they put their faculties to. 
| Locke. 

I expett an offspring, docile and tractable in 
whatever we put them to. Tatler. 


9. To uſe any action by which the place or 
ſtate of any thing is changed. _ 
I do but keep the peace, put up thy ſword. Shak. 
Put up your ſword; if this young gentleman 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me. Shalzſp. 
He put his hand unto his neighbour's goods. 
Exodus, xxli. 

Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſlomach, 

is by the ſtomach either put up by vomit, or put 
down to the guts. Bacon. 
It puts a man from all employment, and makes 

a man's diſcourſes tedious, Taylor's Holy Living. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thruſt ſo quick 


thought it yard off. Digby, 

A man, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot put himſelf under the abſolute arbitrary 
power of another to take it, Locle. 


my hearty prayers, that thoſe few directions I have 
here put together, may be truly uſeful to you, Wake. 

He will know the truth of theſe maxims, upon 
the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put together 
thoſe ideas, and obſerve whether they agree or 
diſagree. | ; : Locke. 
When you cannot get dinner ready, put the 

clock back. 5 | 0 Swiſh 


This queſtion aſk d puts me in doubt. D4ilton 


10. To cauſe ; to produce, 


No man having put his hand to the plough and | 


Deuteronomy, X11. 18. 
Chymical operations are excellent tools in the | 


Inſtead of making apologies, I will ſend it with 


The great difference in the notions of mankind, | 


7 


that the foil will be in your boſom, when you | 


| 


{ 


PUT 


There is great variety in men's underſtand- 


ing; and their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide 


a difference between ſome men, that induftry 
would never be able to maſter. Lacke 


11. To compriſe ; to confign to writing. 


Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alſs in 
writing. 2 Chronicles, 


T2. To add. 


Whatſoever God doeth, nothing can be put to 
it, nor any ching taken from it. Ecclus, iii. 14. 


13. To place in a reckoning. 


If we will rightly eſtimate things, we ſhall find, 


that moſt of them are wholly to be put on the 


account of labour, Locke. 

That ſuch a temporary life, as we now have, 
is better than no being, is evident by the, bigh 
value we put upon it ourſelves, Locke. 


14. To reduce to any ſtate. | | 
Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off 


Cæſar's images, are put to ſilence. 
This diſhonours you no more, h 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. Shakteſp. 
And five of you ſhall chaſe an hundred, and an 
hundred of you ſhal} put ten thouſand to flight. 
2 Leviticus, xxvi. 8. 
With well-doing, ye may put to ſilence fooliſh 
men, I Heter. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worſt, 
and lay by heaps lain. Kaolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
This ſcrupulous way would make us deny our 
ſenſes; for there is ſcarcely any thing but puts 
our reaſon to a ſtand. 8 Collier. 
Some modern authors, obſerving what ſtraits 
they have been put to to find out water enough for 
Noah's flood, fay, Noah's flood was not uni- 
verſa}, but a national inundation. Burnet, 
We ſee the miſerable ſhifts ſome men are put 
to, when that, which was founded upon, and 
ſupported by idolatry, is become the ſanQuary 
of atheiſm. Bentley, 
15. To obhge; to urge. 855 
Thofe that pat their bodies to endure in health, 
may, in molt fickneſſes, be cured only with diet 
and tendering. | | ; 
The diſcourſe F mentioned was written to a 


Shakeſp. 


private friend, who put me upon that taſk. Boyle. 


When the wiſeſt council of men have with the 
greateſt prudence made laws, yet frequent emer- 
gencies happen which they did not foreſee, and 
therefore they are put upon repeals and ſupple- 
ments of ſuch their laws; but Almighty God, by 
one ſimple foreſight, forefaw all events, and 
could therefore fit laws. proportionate to the 
things he made. | Hale. 

We are put to prove things, which can hardly 
be made plainer. Tillotſon. 


Where the loſs can be but temporal, every 


ſmall probability of it need not put us fo anxiouſly 
to prevent it. | South. 
They ſhould ſeldom be put about doing thoſe 
things, but when they have a mind. Locke. 
16, To incite; to inſtigate; to. exhort; to 

urge by influence, | 
The great preparation put the king upon the re- 


ſolution of having ſuch a body in his way. Clurend. 


Thoſe who have hved wickedly before, muſt 
meet with a great deal more trouble, becauſe 
they are put ufon changing, the whole courſe of 
their life. _ Tillotſon, 


This caution will put them «pon conſidering, 


and teach them the neceſſity of examining more 
than they do. Locle. 


It necd not be any wonder, why 1 ſhould em- 


ploy myſelf upon that ſtudy, or put others h 
it. | th, 8 Walker. 

He replied, with fome vehemence, that he 
would undertake. to prove trade would be the 
ruin of the Eogliſh nation; 1 would fain have 


put him upon it. | 
_ glaſs, and conſidering whether che dimenſions aud 
| a pruportions 


% 


Bacon. 


This put me upon obſerving the thickneſs of the 
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„drunken. 


PUT 


- * proportions of the rings may be truly derived from 
it by computation. 1. 

It baniſhes from our thoughts a lively ſenſe of 
religion, and puts us uon ſo eager a purſuit of 
the advantages of life, as to leave us no inclination 


to reflect on the great author of them. Atterbury. 


Theſe wretches put us upon all miſchief, to 
feed their luſts and extravagances, Swift. 
17. To propoſe ; to ſtate. 
A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold and 
ſilver, to find out every device which ſhall be put 
to him. 2 Chronicles, ii. 24. 
Put it thus—unfold to Stains ſtraight, 
What to Jove's car thou didſt impart of late: 
He'll ſtare. Dryden. 
The queſtion originally ut and diſputed in 
publick ſchools was, Whether, under any pretence 
whatſoever, it may be lawful to reſiſt the ſupreme 
magiſtrete ? | Stoift. 
L only ut the queſtion, whether, in reaſon, it 
would not have been proper the kingdom ſhould 
have received timely notice? Swift. 


I put the caſe at the worſt, by ſuppoſing, what 


ſeldom happens, that a courſe of virtue makes us 
; miſerable in this life, 
18. To form; to regulate, 
19. To reach to aypther. \ 
Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, 
that putteſt thy bottle to him, and makeſt him 
Habathuk, ii. 15. 
20. To bring into any ſtate of mind or temper. 
Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all ſuſpi- 
cion of invaſion, ſent thoſe ſoldiers he had levied 
into the countries neareſt unto Rhodes far away, 
and fo upon the ſudden to ſet upon them. Kno/les. 
His highneſs put him in mind of the promiſe 
he had. made the day before, which was fo ſacred, 
that he hoped he would not violate it. Clarendon, 
To put your ladyſhip in mind of the advantages 
you have in all theſe points, would look like a 
deſign to flatter you. Temple. 
RE I broke all hoſpitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perſon in a fright. Dryden. 
The leaſt harm that befalls children, puis them 
into complaints and bawling. Locke on Education. | 

21. To offer; to advance. . 5 
L am as much aſhamed to put a looſe indigeſted 
plwGKay upon the publick, as I ſhould be to offer braſs 
money in a payment. | Dryden. 
| Wherever he puts a ſlight upon good works, 
tis as they ſtand diſtin& from faith. Atterbury. 


4 


232. To unite; to place as an ingredient. 5 


lle bas right to put into his complex idea, 
ſignified by the word gold, thoſe qualities, which 
v pon trial he has found united. Locle. 
a3. To put by. To turn off; to divert. 
Watch and reſiſt the devil; his chief deſigns 
are to hinder thy deſire in good, to put thee by 
from. thy. ſpiritual employment, Taylor. 
A fright hath put by an ague fit, and miti- 
gated a fit of the gout. Exeo Coſmologia. | 
. 24. To put by. To thruſt aſide. n 
Baſilius, in | 
fair lady, had of her thoſe two daughters ſo fam- 
dus in beauty, which put by their young couſin 
from that expectation. Siduey. 


4 
__ 2-An He de eng Hr 


Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 
Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, 
Every time gentler than other. Sbaleſpo. 
7 Jonathan had died for being ſo, 5 =: 3 
Had not juſt God pu by th? unnatural blow. Cowley. | 
When I drove a tiruſt, home as I could, - 
To reach his traitor heart, he put it by, _ ö 
And cried, ſpare the ſtriplingg. Dryden. 
25. To put doaun- To baffle; to repreſs; 
to cruſh, bY 


. How the ladies and I have put him derwn “ Shak. 1 
26. To put down. Fo degrade. 8 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown 


— 


+ Stirr'd Porrex up to put his brother daun. Spenſer: | 


Spectator, 


his old years, marrying a young and 


we 


PVT 


127. To put down, To bring into diſuſe. 
Sugar hath put down the uſe of honey, inaſmuch 
as we have loſt thoſe preparations of honey, which 


| the ancients had, Bacon, 
With copper collars and with brawny backs, 
Quite to put down the faſhion of our blacks. Dryd. 
28, To put down. To confute. 
Mark now how a plain tale ſhall put you down. 
5 Sbateſp. 
29. To put forth. To propoſe. i | 
. Saulen La I will now os forth a riddle unto 
you. | ; Fudges. 
| 30. To put forth. To extend. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. 
Geneſis, viii. 9. 
31. To put forth.. To emit, as a ſprouting 
plant. | 
An excellent obſervation of Ariſtotle, why 
ſome plants are of greater age than living creatures, 
for that they yearly put forth new leaves; whereas 
living creatures put forth, after 'their period of 


growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are ex- 
crements. | | : Bacon. 


He faid, let the earth | 
Put forth the verdant graſs, herb yielding ſeed, 
And fruit tree yielding fruit. Milton. 
32. To put forth. To exert. 
| put not forth my goodneſs, Milton. 
In honouring God, put forth all thy ſtrength. 
| Taylor. 


out having an eye to his preparations, make the 
greateſt puſh we are able. Addiſon. 


- 33+ To put in. To interpoſe. 


I am glad you allow us different degrees of worth. 
8 Collier. 
34. To put in. To drive to harbour. 
No ties, | | | 
Halſers, or gables need, nor anchors caſt, 
Whom ſtormes put in there, are with ſtay embrac't. 
; ry 4 Chapman. 
35. To put in practice. To uſe; to exerciſe. 
Neither gods nor man will give conſent, . 
To ut in practice your unjuſt intent. 
36. To put . To diveſt; to lay afide. 
None of us put off our cloaths, ſaving that every 
one put them oF for waſhing, Nebemiub, iv. 23. 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne*er looks back; 
And is a ſwelling, and the laſt affection 
A high mind can put offi Ben Jonſor's Catiline. 
It is the new ſkin or ſhell that putteth of the old; 
ſo we ſee, that it is the young horn that putteth 
the old; and in birds, the young feathers put 
oF the old; and ſo birds caſt their beaks, the 


When a men ſhall be juſt about to quit the 
ſtage of this world, to put of his mortality, and to 
deliver up his laſt accounts to God, his memory 
ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but to terrify him 
with a frightful review of his paſt life. South, 

Now the cheerful light her fears diſpell'd, 

She with no winding turr.s the truth conceald, 
But put the woman , and ſtood reveal'd, Dryden. 

My friend, fancying her to be an old woman 
of quality, put of his hat to her, when the perſon 
pulling off his maſk appeared a ſinock-faced 
young fellow. : Addiſon. 


1 


ſo properly belongs to his character, and debaſes 
himſelf into a droll. | | Broome. 
37. To put off. To defeat or delay 

artifice or excuſe. 1 
The gains of ordinary trades are honeſt; but 


* 


to draw them on, fut e others cunningly that 


The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jeru- | 
VVV 


Give me leave to ut in a word to tell you, that | 


Dryden. 


new beak putting off the old. Bacon. | 
Ye ſhall die perhaps, by putting of  _ 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wiſh'd. Milt. 
I for his ſake will leave | 
Thy boſom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put of, and for him laſtly die. Milton. | 


Homer ſays he puts of that air vf grandeur which |. 


with ſome |}. 


thoſe of bargains are more doubtful, when men | 
ſhould wait upon others neceſſity, broke by ſervants 


T 


1 


We ſhould put forth all our ſtrength, and, with- | 


| 


44. To put on. 
to 1ncite, 


* 


would be better chapmen-. 


Hacon. 1. f 


| put off ſo? or that the law of G 


38. To put off, To delay; to defer; to 


morrow: for the future is uncertain. 


39. To put off. To paſs fallaciouſly. 


40. To put 


4 


The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. 


To wear a garment. 


Man. 


Fer 


I hoped for a demonſtration, by ; 
hopes to put me off with an harangus, itn 
Some hard words the goat gave, but * b.. 
puts off all with a jeſt. Ea for 
p 1 do not inrend to be thus put off Vith In. 
ong. | 8 
Do men in good earneſt think that God EN 
od . 
with a lie cloathed in a ſcoff ? bas baffled 
This is a very unreaſonable demand. 28 
might put him with this anſwer, hin ths 5 
ſeveral things which all men in their wits ib 
lieve, and yet none but madmen will g⁰ I 5 
to diſprove. 80 


craſtinate. Pros 


Let not the work of to-day be put of will f, 
L. Efrange, 
or Our lives, 
; neglectz tg 
may without danger put 


So many accidents may deprive us 
that we can never -{ay, that he who 
ſecure his ſalvation to-day, 
it of to to-morrow. Wale 

He ſeems generally to prevail, perſuading them 
to a confidence in ſome partial works of obedience 
IS 


or elſe to put 9 the care of their ſalvation to ſome 


future opportunities. Rogers, 
It is very hard, that Mr. Steele ſhould take up 

the artificial reports of his own faction, and then 

put them of upon the world as additional fears cf - 

a popilh ſucceſſor, : 

off. To diſcard. 
Upon theſe taxations, 

The clothiers all put o 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers, Shakeſy, 


Sift, 


1. To put off. To recommend; to vend or 


obtrude. 
The effects which paſs between the ſpirits and 
the tangible parts, are not at all handled, bu: ut 


of by the names of virtues, natures, actions, and 


paſſions, | Bacon. 


42. To put on or upon. To impute; to charge. 
43. To put on or upon. To inveſt with, as 


clothes or covering. 


Strangely viſited people he cures, 


Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 


Put on with holy pray'rs. Shakeſp. Macbtth, 
Give even way unto my rough affairs; 
Put not you on the viſage of the times, | 
And be like Percy to them troubleſome. Shai, 
So ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow: their behaviour from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put an 
Shateſ}, 
If God be with me, and give me bread to cat, 
and raiment to put on, then ihall the Lord be my 
God. | Geneſis, XXviii. 40, 
She has 
Very good ſuits, and very rich ; but then 
She cannot hut em on; ſhe knows not how 
Ben Fonſon's Catilint, 
Taking his cap from his head, he ſaid, this cap 
will not hold two heads, and therefore it muſt & 
fitted to one, and ſo put it on again. Knoles, 
Avarice puts on the canonical habit. Decay Pieh. 
Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he 
had in the world, and fo. put on the ſhape of a- 
Fi L' Ejirarge, 
The little ones are taught to be proud of their 
cloaths, before they can put them on. Locle. 


To forward; to promote; 


I gro fearſul, ä 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on 
By your allowance. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Say, you ne'er had don't, | 
But by your putting on. Sbalgſp. Coriolanu: 
Others envy to the ſtate draws, and puts en 
For contumelies receiv d. Ben Fonſon's Catiline 
This came handſomely to put on the peace, be-- 
cauſe ĩt was a fair example of a peace bought: 
6-2 | Ss I Bacon f Henry 5 


pUT 
danger did approach, her ſpirits roſe, _ 

1 an the king diſmay d her foes. Halifax. 
e. To put on or upon. To impoſe - to inflict. 
* 1 have offended; that which thou putteft on me, 
I will bear. pony 2 Kings, xviii. 14. 
2 He not only undermineth the baſe of religion, 
but puts upon us the remoteſt error . 4 
| found he was put upon, but ſet a 
„re e, upon his entertainment. L Er. 
Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by 

taking words for things. Locke. 
- Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without 

taking notice of ſcripture examples which lie croſs 
them? x Aiterbury. 
on. To aſſume; to take. 
* bo hath put on a religious life, 

And thrown into neglect the pompous court. Shak. 
© Wiſe men love you, in their own deſpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no eaſe, | 
Are forc'd to put your folly on to pleaſe. Dryden. 
There is no quality ſo contrary to any nature 


Py 


' which one cannot affect, and put on upon occaſion, | 


in order to ſerve an Oe 
ut over. LO refer. | 

” . certain knowledge of that truth, 

'A put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother, Shak. 
43, To put out. To place at uſury. | 
Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that 

b not out his money to uſury. P/alm xv. 5, 

To live retir'd upon his own, | 
| He call'd his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon ſplit him on the former ſhelf, 
| He put it out again. Dryden s Horace. | 
Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of 
the owner, uſually lies dead there till he gets a new 
' tenant for it, and can put it out again, Locke. 
An old uſurer, charmed with the pleaſures of a 
country life, in order to make a purchaſe, called | 
in all his money; but, in a very few days after, | 
he put it out again. Addiſon. 
One hundred pounds only, put out at intereſt at 
ten per cent. doth in ſeventy years encreaſe to 


Swift, 


above one hundred thouſand pounds, _ Child.” 
49. To put out. To extinguiſh. 9 958 
The Philiſtines put out his eyes. FJuages, xvii. 


Whereſoever the wax floated, the flame forſoox 


it, till at laſt it ſpread all over, and put the flame 
quite ont. 55 7 Bacon, 
7 I muſt die | 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out. Milt. 
In places that abound with mines, when the 
ſky ſeemed clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a cer- 
tain ſteam, which they call a damp, ſo groſs and 


thick, that it would oftentimes put out their candles. 


2 Boyle. 


This barbarous inſtance of a wild unreaſonable 
paſſion, quite put out thoſe little remains of affec- 
tion ſhe {till had for her lord. Addiſon. 
o. To put out. To emit, as a plant. 
Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love 
of approach to the ſun, forſake their firſt root, and 
Put ont another more towards the top of the earth. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
$I. To put out. To extend; to protrude. - 
When ſhe travailed, the one put out his hand. 
Bs ha | PE Gengſis. 
52. To put out, To expel; to drive from. 
When they have overthrown him, and the wars 
are finiſhed, ſhall they themſelves be put out ? - 
| ee | Spenſer. 
I am reſolved, that when I am put out of the 


ardihip, they may receive me into their houſes. | 


| A | Hu, xvi. 4. 
Ih bhe nobility of Caſtile put out the king of Arra- 
gon, in favour of king Philip. Bacon's Henry VII. 
53. To put out. To make publick. 
' , .. Youtell us, that you ſhall be forced to leave off 


-  'Jour modeſty; you mean that little which is left; 


for it was wo | ' bu put ont thi 
FIN | Wworu to rags When you put ont this 


54. To put out. 


 futteth a man out of his precepts, and in a new | 


$5. To put io. To kill by; to puniſh by. 


56. To put to. 


PUT 


When I was at Venice, they were putting out 
curious ſtamps of the ſeveral edifices, moſt fa- 
mous for their beauty or magnificence. Addiſon, 
To diſconcert. 

There is no affectation in paſſion; for that | 


caſe there cuſtom leaveth him. Bacon, 
From Ireland am I come, | 
To ſignify that rebels there are up, | 
And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shakeſp. 
There were no barks to throw the rebels into, 
and ſend them away by ſea, they were put all to | 6 
the ſword. ; . Bacon. 
Such as were taken on either ſide, were put to 
the ſword or to the halter. Clarendon. 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras. 
To refer to; to expoſe. 
Having loſt two of their braveſt commanders 
at ſea, they durſt not put it to a battle at ſea, and 
ſet up their reſt wholly upon the land enterprize. |} 
| Bacon. 
It is to be put to queſtion in general, whether 
it be lawful for chriſtian princes to make an in- 
vaſive war, ſimply for the propagation of the faith? 
: $5 7 Bacon, 
I was not more concern'd in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive ikies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 
57. To put ta it. To diſtreſs; to perplex; to 
preſs hard. | 
What would'ſt thou write of me, if thou ſhould'ſt | 
praiſe me? | 
—0 gentle lady, do not put me tot, 2 
For 1 am nothing if not critical. SH. Othello. 


He puts tranſgreſſion tot. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſ. 
=O They have a leader, gs no oe 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you tt. Shaleſp. 
They were actually making parties to go up to 

the moon together, and were more put to it how 
to meet with accommodations by the way, than 
how to go thither. - Addiſon. 
The figures and letters were ſo mingled, that 

the coiner was hard put to it on what part of the 
money to beſtow the inſcription. Addiſon. 

I ſhall be hard put to it, to bring myſelf off. 
Addiſon. 


58. To put to. To aſſiſt with. 
elmane would have put te her helping hand, 
but ſhe was taken a quivering. Sidney. 

The carpenters being ſet to work, and every 
one putting to his helping hand, the bridge was 
„„ | LKnolles. 

59. To put to death, To kill. . 

It was ſpread abroad that the king had a purpoſe 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower. 

| | | Bacon. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for mov- 
ing a new rebellion. Hayward. 

Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors; ſhe was obliged, by a ſucceſsful war, which 
the Romans made, to conſent to give up all the ſea 
coaſt. | - Arbuthnot. 

60. To put together, 
one ſum or mals, + 85 

* Put all your other ſubjects together; they have 
not taken half the pains for your majeſty's ſervice 
that I have. Yeo N L" Eflrange. 

This laſt age has made a greater progreſs, than 

all ages before put together. - Burnet. 


61. To put up. To paſs unrevenged. ; 

I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet 
perſuaded to put up in peace what already 1 have | 
fooliſhly ſuffered. .  _. 

+ It is prudence, in many caſes, to put up the in- 
juries of a weaker enemy, for fear of incurring 
the diſpleaſure of a ſtronger. 


How many indignities docs he paſs by, and how 


65. To put up. To hoard. 


66.. To 


in little portzons. 


To accumulate into | 


Shakeſp. | 


L" Eftrange. ? $ 


PUT 


The Canaanitiſh woman muſt put uþ a refuſal, 


and the reproachful name of dog, commonly uſed 


by the Jews of the heathen, 7 - - Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 


For reparation only of ſmall things, which can 
not countervail the evil and hazard of a ſuit, but 
ought to exerciſe our patience and forgiveneſs, and 
ſo be put up without recourſe to judicature. 

: Kettlewell, 

Such national injuries are not to be put up, but 
when the offender is below reſentment. Addiſon. 
2. To put up. To emit; to cauſe to ger- 
minate, as plants. | ES 

Hartſhorn ſhaven, or in ſmall pieces, mixed with 
dung, and watered, putteth up muſhrooms. Bacon. 


63. To put up. To expoſe publickly : as, 


theſe goods are put up to ſale. 


64. To put up. To ſtart from a cover. 


In town, whilſt I am following one character, 


I am croſſed in my way by another, and put up 


ſuch a variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, that 
they foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the 
chace, Adlliſon's Spectator. 


Himſelf never pat up any of the rent, but diſ- 
poſed of it by the aſſiſtance of a reverend divine 
to augment the vicar's portion. Spelman. 
put up. To hide, 

Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter? 
| 8 Sbaleſp. 


67. To put upon. To impoſe; to lay upon. 


When in ſwiniſh fleep, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt | 
Ol aur great quell ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence; Þ co 70 put upon trial, To expoſe or ſummon 


to a ſolemn and judicial examination. 

Chriſt will bring all to life, and then they ſhall 
be put every one upon his own trial, and receive 
judgment. Locke. 

Jack had done more wiſely, to have put himſelf 
upon the trial of his country, and made his defence 
in form. 3 Arbuibnot. 
To Pur, put“. v. w. 

1. To go or move. | | 
The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an 

eruption of .a great quantity from under the 

water; whereas in the firſt putting up, it cooleth 

| : Hacon. 

2. To ſteer a veſſel. 

An ordinary fleet could not hope to ſucceed 
againſt a place that has always a conſiderable num- 
ber of men of war ready to put to ſea. . Addiſon, 

His fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land; 

The ghoſts forſake their ſeats. 

3. To ſhoot or germinate. _ | 

In fibrous roots, the ſap delighteth more in the 


D ryden. 


earth, and therefore putteth downward. Bacon. 
4. To put forth. To leave a port. 

| Order for ſea is given; ; | 

They have put forth the haven. Shakeſp. 


' $+ To put forth, To germinate; to bud; to 
ſhoot out. v7 
| No man is free, | | 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometimes puts forth. 
The fig-tree puiteth forth her green figs, 
. 1 Canticles, 11. 1 3. 


forth in abundance, without any ſtring of yl 
nettles, and pot that earth, and ſet init flock gil- 
DU 
Hirſute roots, beſides the putting forth upwards 
and downwards, putteth forth in round. | 
6. To put in, To enter a haven. 


he continued the whole wint-r, ſinging at the 
| houſes of great men, with a train of boys after 


many aſſaults does he pu? up at our hands, becauſe 


Dryden. 


his love is invincible. 


Soutb 5 


binn, hf 


Sha leſp. Winter's Tale. 5 
Take earth from under walls where nettles gut 


Bacon: Natural Hiſtory, 
Bacon. 


As Homer went, the ſhip put in at Samos, where | 
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ä 13. To put , 


14. To put up with. 


+ + To that its meaning is determined by its 


Pulraxisu, pd'-ta-nizm. n. J. | putaniſme, | 


. tow ; worthleſs. 


PUT 


7. To put infor... To claim; to ſtand candi- |  Hethat follows mature is never out of his way; , 


date for. A metaphor, I ſuppoſe, from 
putting each man his lot into 4, 5 
5 This is ſo grown a viec, that I know not whether 
it do not put in for the name of virtue. Locke. 
$. Tagen in. To offer a claim. 
They ſhall ſtand for ſeed; they had gone down 
too, but chat a wiſe burgher put in for them. Shal. 
Although aſtrologers may here put in, and plead 
the ſecret influence of this ſtar, yet Galen, in his 
comment, makes no ſuch conſideration. Brown, 
ff a man ſhonld put in to be one of the knights 


_of Malta, he might modeftly enough prove his ſix, | 


defcents againſt a lefs qualified competitor. Collier. 
9. To put off. To leave land. 

I boarded, and commanded to aſcend : 
My friends and ſoldiers, to pnt of and lend 
Way to our ſhip, Zug 

As the hackney boat was putting of, a boy, de- 

ſiring to be taken in, was refuſed, Addiſon. 
10. To put over. To ſail croſs. | 

Sir Francis Drake came coaſting along from Car- 
_ thagena, a city of the main land to which he put 
over, and took it. ; Albot. 


ir. To Fo to ſea, To ſet fail ; to begin the 
-COUT . 


It is maniſeſt, that the duke did his beſt to 


come down, and to put to ſea. Bacon. 
He warn'd him for his ſafety to provide; 
Not put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. Dryden. 
They put to fea with a fleet of three hundred 
Fail, of which they loſt the half. Arbuthnot. 
With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore, 
Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea, 


12. To put up. To offer one's felf a candidate. 


Upon the deceaſe of a lion, the beaſts met to 


chuſe a king, When ſeveral put upp. IL Eftrange. 


To advance to; to bring 
one's {elf forward. | 
* . "With this he ut up to my lord, 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, ; 
He twitch'd his fleeve. Swift, 
ſentment. 
15. This is one of thoſe general words, of 
- which language makes uſe, to ſpare a need- 


leſs multiplicity of expreffion, by apply- | 


ing one ſound in a great number of ſenſes, 


concomitants, and muſt be ſhewn by ex- 
amples much more than by explanation; 
this and many other words had occarred 
leſs frequently had they had any ſyno- 
nymes or been eaſily paraphraſed, yet with- 
out ſynonimes or paraphraſe how can they 
ne explained? 
Pur, püt'. u. /. [from the verh.] 
1. An action of diſtrefs, | 
The ſtag's was a fore'd put, and a chance ra- 
cher than a choice. | L' Eftrange. 
2. A ruſtick; a clown, I know not whence 
derived. * a | 
Queer country puts extol queen Beſs's reign, 
And of loſt hoſpitality complain. Bramftoa, 
3. A game at cards, . 
4. Put off. Excuſe ; ſhift. 7 3 
The fox's Fon of is inſtructive towards the go- 
vernment of our lives, provided his fooling be - 
Wade our agg L* Eftringe.”. 
Pu'TAGE, pu-tidzh. 2. /. [putam, Fr.] In 
law, proſtitution on the woman's part. Dit. 


Chapman, 


Pope. 


To ſuffer without re- 


— 
— 


PUT 


whereas all imitation is putid and ſervile. L Eſtran. 
Po ripxkEss, | 
Meanneſs; vileneſs. 
Pu'Tz0c, pùt' dg. 1. / 


ſeven foot long, to bear the boards they ſtand on 
to work, and to lay bricks and mortar upon. 
Moons Mechanical Exerciſes. 
PuTRE'D1NOVS, pli-tred'-in-hs. adj. {from 
putredo, Lat.] Stinking; rotten. 
A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, 
as milk with rennet is turned. Floyer. 


PUTREFA'CTI1ON, pii-try-fak'-shun. u. /. [ pu- 

| treſaction, Fr. putris and facio, Lat.] The 
ſtate of growing rotten; the act of mak- 
ing rotten. 

Putre faction is a kind of fermentation, or in- 
teſtine motion of bodies, which tends to the de- 
ſtruction of that form of their exiſtence, which is 
ſaid to be their natural ſtate. 

If the ipirit protrude a little, and that motion 
be inordingte, there followeth ulręfaction, which 
ever diffolveth the conſiſtence of the body into 

much inequality. FE Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefa#ion is produced by throwing 
green vegetables in a heap in open warm air, and 
preſſing them together, by which they acquire a 
putrid ſtercoraceous taſte and odour. Arbuthnot. 

One of theſe knots riſes to ſuppuration, and 

. - burſting excludes its putrefattion. Blackmore. 
 PoUTREFA'CTIVE, pu-try-fak'-tiv. adj. {from 
putrefacio, Lat.] Making rotten, : 

They make putrefactive generations, conformable 
unto ſeminal productions. Brown's /ulger Errours. 

If the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive ſmell 

will diſcover it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Pu'TREFY, pu'-try-fy. v. a. [ putrifier, Fr. 
putrefacio, Lat.] To make rotten ; to cor- 
rupt with rottenneſs. | 
To keep them here, | 
They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air. Shakesſp. 
Many ill projets are undertaken, and private 
ſuits puirefy the publick good, | Bacon. 
The ulcer itſelf being putrefied, I ſcarified it and 
the parts about, ſo far as I thought neceſſary, per- 
mitting them to bleed freely, and thruſt out the 
_ rotten fleſh, Wiſeman. 
A wound was ſo putrefied, as to endanger the 
bone. | Temple. 
Such a conſtitution of the air, as would natu- 
rally putrefy raw fleſh, mult endanger by a mor- 
tification. Arbutbnot. 
To P/ rRE FV, pu-try-fy. v. u. To rot. 

From the ſole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no ſoundneſs in it, but wounds and bruiſes, 
and putrefying ſores. NMiab, i. 6. 

All imperfe&t mixture is apt to putrefy, and 
watry ſubſtances are more apt to putrefy than oily. 

5 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Theſe hymns, though not revive, embalm and 

| ſpice 2 | | 
The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. 


| 


The pain proceeded from ſome acrimony in 
the ſerum, which, falling into this declining part, 
putreficd. | | Wiſeman. 
PuTRE'SCENCE, pü-trés“-sens. . /. [from 

putreſec, Lat.] The Rate of rotting. | 

Now if any ground this effect fre mm gall or choler, 
becauſe being the fiery humour, it will readieſt ſur- 
mount the water, we may confeſs in the common 


Fr.] The manner of living, or trade of a 

Proßit ute. „„ 
Po rATiyE, pu- ta- tiv. adj. putatif, Fr. from 
_ guto, Lat.] Suppoſed; reputed-— 


- If a wife commits adultery, ſhe ſhall loſe her 
. doycr, though the be only a putative, and not a 


true and real wiſe; Aylife. 


Chee 


putreſcence, it may promote elevation. Brown. | 
 PUTRE'SCENT, pi-tres' sent. adj. ¶ putreſcens, | 
Lat.] Growing rotten, | 
* Aliment is not only neceſſary for repairing the 


the fluids from the piurcſernt alkaline ftate, whic 
they would acquire by conſtant motion. Arbuthnot. 
PU'TRID, put -trid. adj, [prtride, Fr. pu” 


. a , 1 33 3 ; F 
PY'TID, p0'-tid.-adj. C putida, Lat.] Mean; 


: , f A 55 ; 5 
824 5 N * 4 
* 4 * ; 


| iridus, Lat.] Rotten; corrupt. FR, 


tid-nls. u. ſ. [from putid.) | 


Putlegs are pieces of timber or ſhort poles, about- | 


uincy. 


Daune. 


he would confute. 


fluids and folids of an animal, but like wiſe to 3 | 


UZ 
The wine to utrid blood converted "= 


Tf a nurſe feed only on fleſh, and d.; Walkr. 
her milk, inſtead of turning ſour, a um water 
and ſmell like urine. e 
Putrid fe ver is that kind of fever, in wh; A* 
humours, or part of them, have fo littl- ey = 
tory, motion, that they fall into an inet. 
and putrefy, which is commonly the caſe iter yo 
evacuations, great or exceſſive heat. Si 
Pu"TRIDNESS, pu'-trid-nis. . 2 N 
trid.] Rottenneſs. Pu 
Nidorus ructus depend on the fetid * 


of the ferment, and the putridngſs of ” ag r 


3 Floyer on the 
Pu'TTER, put -tur. 2. / Rin 5 
1. One who puts. | 
The moſt wretched ſort of people 
upon events and putters of caſes. 
2. Putter on. Inciter ; inſtigator. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproache; 
Moft bitterly on you, as Putter on : 
Of theſe exactions. Shakefp. Henry VIII 
Lou are abus'd, and by ſome p:4ter en, 
That will be damn'd for't. SEI. Winter", Tal., 
PuU'TTINGSTONE, püt“-ting-stöôn. 2. 
In ſome parts of Scotland, ſtones are laid at the 
gates of great houſes, which they call putting lanes 
for trials of ſtrength. f "Pope. 
Pu'TTOCK, put'-tuk. n. /. [derived by 
Minſhe ab, from buteo, Lat.] A buzzard, 
Who finds the partridge in the putto:!'s net, 
But may 1magine how the bird was dead? Hale. 


are dreamer, 
L Elam, 
22 


prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttoch, and cormoratt. 
= Peacham, 
Pu'TTY, put'-ty. x. /. | 
1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is 
ground. | | 
An object glaſs of a fourteen foot teleſcope, 
made by an artificer at London, I once mended 
conſiderably, by grinding it on pitch with put, 
and leaning on it very eaſily in the grinding, hett 
the «ity ſhould ſcratch it. Newt, 


2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 


To PUZZLE, pz l. v. a. [for poftle, from 
poſe. Shinner.] | 
1. To perplex; to confound ; to embarraſs; 
to entangle ; to gravel; to put to a ſtand; 
to teaze. 
Your preſence needs muſt puzz!e Antony. Sha. 
I ſay there is no darkneſs but ignorance, in 
which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians 
in their fog. 8 | Shake}, 
Both armies of the enemy would have been 
purzled what to have done. ' Clarendon, 
A very ſhrewd diſputant in thoſe points is des- 
terous in przzling others, if they be not thorougl- 
paced ſpeculators in thoſꝰ great theories, ore: 
I ſhall purpoſely omit the mention of argu- 
ments which relate to infinity, as being not 10 
. eaſily intelligible, and therefore more apt tou 
and amuſe, than to convince. Wilkins, 
He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidit 
his own blunders, and miſtakes the ſenſe of thoſe 
Ad iſe. 
Perſons, who labour under real evils, wil not 
puzzle themſelves with conjectural ones. Clariſſa, 


While puzzled learning blunders far behind. Tourg: 
2. To make intricate ; to entangle. _. 
The ways of heaven are dark angie 
| 3 „ th error. 
en in mazes, and perplex'd wi Ae 
Theſe, as my guide informed me, were ww 
of ſubtle tempers, and puzzled politics, e 
would ſupply the place of real wiſdom with cu 
ning and ayarice,  __. Tater 
I did not indeed at firſt imagine there youre 
ſuch a jargon of ideas, ſuch an inconſiſtency 
notions, ſuch a confuſion of particles, hat tat 


44 


1 puzzle than exaneRt the ſenſe, wich in ſome pe 


* 


She ſtrikes each point with native force of mind, 


The next are thofe, which are called birds gf 4 


r 


PIR 
he ſeems to have aimed at, 2s I found upon my 


+14 Addiſon. 
To be bewildered 


': own notions ; to be aukward. 


7 wt ſervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds no- 


his | F | L' Eftrange. 

zs, pz l. N. 7 [from the verb.] Em- 
parraſſi j lexity. 

'- Men 2 — are ſtrangers to them- 

ſelves, and while they are in the puzzle of buſi- 


- neſs, they have no time to tend their health ei- 


ther of body or mind. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Pv'z.2LER, pliz'-lr. 1. . [from puzzle.) He 
| uzzles. 2 
7725 40 p?-girg. u. /. A bird. Ainſworth. 
Py'GmEAN, plg-mé en. adj. [from pygmy.] 
Belonging to 2 PYV Sm. 


They, leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs in narrow room, | 


Throng numberleſs like that pygmean race 
ond the Indian mount. | 
GM, pig - my. 1. /. [pygmee, Fr.nvyparS-] 
1 a nation fabled to be 
only three ſpans high, and after long wars 
to have been deſtroyed by cranes. Any 
thing little. : 
' If they deny the preſent ſpontaneous production 
ol larger plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy 
births in' the vegetable kingdom, as they do in 
the other ; yet ſurely in ſuch a ſuppoſed univerſal 


decay of nature, even mankind itſelf that 1s now | 


- nouriſhed, though not produced, by the earth, 

- muſt have degenerated in ſtature and ſtrength in 

every generation. 5 Bentley. 

Prro'avs, pf-Jö“-rös. u. /. [mug] The 

lower orifice of the ſtomach. 

PYRAMID, pèr“-à-mid. 1. /. I pyramide, Fr. 
x/gajuc, from mig fire; becauſe fire always 


| 
Milton. 


And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

Part of the ore is ſhot into quadrilateral pyra- 

mids, | Moodruard. 
PVRAMI DAL, pl-ram--deél. 


PyRAMI'DICAL, Pr- Amid J. kel. adj. 


PrRAMYIDICALLY, per-a-mld'-y-kEl-F. adv. | 


Py'rAm1s, per'-a-mls. 2. . A pyramid. 


The form of a pyramis in flame, which we 


PYR 


aſcends in the figure of a cone.] A ſolid 
figure, whoſe baſe is a polygon, and whoſe 
ſides are plain triangles, their ſeveral points 
meeting in one. Harris. 
Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your 
maſter's court; rather make my country's high 
fyramids my gibbet, and hang me up in chains. 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 


[from pyramid.) Having the form of a 
pyramid. | 


Of which ſort likewiſe are the gems or ſtones, 


that are here ſhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, | 
or into angular columns. 


Woodward. 
The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occaſion 
of the candles, is what is in queſtion. Locke. 


LG pyramidical.] In form of a pyra- 
mi 5 


Olympus is the largeſt, and therefore he makes 
it the baſis upon which Offa ſtands, that being the 
next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being 
the leaſt, is placed above Offa, and thus they riſe 
ꝓpyramidically. Broome : Notes on Odyfſey. 


uſually ſee, is merely by accident, and that the air 
about, by quenching the ſides of the flame, cruſh- 
eth it, and exrenuateth it into that form, for of 


"BT A 
in the figure of a pyramit reverſed; for the air 
quencheth the flame, and receiveth the ſmoke. 
Bacon. 

PyRE, ptr. 1. J. C pyra, Lat.] A pile to be 
burnt. | 

When his brave ſon upon the fun'ral 
He ſaw extended, and his beard on fire, Dryden. 

With tender billet-dour he lights the pyre, 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. 


Pope. 
Pryn1'TEs, py-rt-t6z. . /- (from g.] Fire- 
ſtone. | | x 
Pyrites contains ſulphur, ſometimes arſenick, - 
always iron, and ſometimes copper. Woodward. 
PyY'sOMANCY, pt'-ro-man-sy. 2. J. [mgouarria] 
Divination by fire. rs 
Divination was invented by the Perſians, and is 
ſeldom or never taken in a good ſenſe : there are 
four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyromancy, 
aeromancy, geomancy, | life. 
PyROTE'CHNICAL, pY-r6-tik'-nf-kil. adj. 
 [ pyrotechnique, Fr. from pyrotechnicks.) En- 
gaged or ſkilful in fireworks. 
PYROTE'CHNICKS, py-r&tek'-nlks. n. / 
lde and rexm.] The act of employing 
fire to uſe or pleaſure; the art of fire- 
works. | —__ 
PyROTE'CHNY, pY-ro-tek'-ny.. 2. . [pyro 
technie, Fr.] The art of managing fire. 
Great diſcoveries have been made by the means 
of pyrotechny and chymiſtry, which in late ages 
have attained to a greater height than formerly. 
| ; | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Pr'sRHON1ISM, plr'-ro-nizm. 1. /. [from Pyr- 
rho, the founder of the ſcepticks.] Scep- 
ticiſm ; univerſal doubt, 5 
Pyx, plks“. 1. ſ. ¶ pyæis, Lat.] The box in- 


. 


itſelf it would be round, and. therefore ſmoke is 


QUA 


5 Latin or French, for which, though 
is commonly placed in the Saxon 
alphabet, the Saxons generally uſed cp, 


cab; as cpellan or cavellan to quell : gu is, | 
in Engliſh, pronounced as by the Italians | _ 


and Spaniards cso; as quail, quench 5 except 


guoit, which is ſpoken, according to the 


manner of the French, coit : the name of 
this letter is cue, from queue, French, tail; 
its form being that of an O with a tail. 


Quas, kwäb'. x. . derived, by Skinner, from | 


gobio, the Latin name.] A ſort of fiſh. 
cry as à gooſe.] | 
| urns quaake, toi reprefent the ſound bet - 


Wild ducks quack where graſshoppers did ſing. 
| | King. 


2. To chatter boaſtingly.; to brag loudly ; 


to talk oſtentatiouſly. 
Believe mechanick virtuoſi 
Can raiſe them mountains in Potoſi, 
Seek out for plants with ſignatures, 
To quack of univerfat eures _ 


2 


— 


IS a conſonant borrowed from the 


_ 7 QUACK, kwik'. v. a. [quacken,. Dut. to | 
1. To ery like a duck. This word is often | 


which the Romaniſts keep the hoſt. 


 QUA. 


Quacx, kwik'. . /. [from the verb.) 


bs 


— . Hudibras. 
. ö 4 


— 


1. A boaſtful pretender to arts which he 


does not underſtand. 
The change, ſchools and pulpits are full of 
quacks, jugglers and plagiaries. L' Eftrange. 
Some gracks in the art of teaching, pretend to 
make young gentlemen maſters-of the languages, 
before they can be maſters of common ſenſe: 


Felton on the Claſſicls. 
2+ A vain boaſtful pretender to phyfick ; one | 


who proclaims his own medical abilities in 


publick places. 


At the firſt appearance that a French guack made 
in Paris; a boy walked before him, .publiſhing 


with a ſhrill voice, My father cures all ſorts of 


diſtempers; to which the doctor added in a grave 
manner, The child ſays true.“ 


Deſpairing guacis with curſes fled the place, 
And vile e now an uſeleſs race. Pope. 


a 15 KERY, kwak -ker-y. 1. /. [fromiguack.] 
ean or bad acts in ph 


5 887 


UA'CKSALVER, Kwak'-sal-vur. 7. /; [quack 


and /alve.). One who brags of medicines | 


or ſalves; a medicaſter; a charlatan. 


Saltimbancoes, guackſalvers and charlatans de- | 


ceive the vulgar in lower degrees; were. Æſop 


: Addiſon. | 
3. An artful tricking practitioner in phyſick. 


. 


e Q U A 
alive, the Piazza and the Pont Neuf conld ſpeak 
their fallacies, © Brown: 
Many poor country vicars, for want of other 
means, are driven to their ſhifts; to turn moun- 
tebanks; guackſalvers-and empyricks. Burton. 
QuanDraAGE'sIMAL, kwa-dri-dzhEs'-sF-mdl.. 
adj, [quadrage/imal, Fr. quadrageſima, Lat.] 
Lenten ; be onging to Lent; uſed in Lent.- 
I have compoſed prayers out of the church 
collects, adventual, uadragęſimal, paſchal, or pen 
tecoſtal. : Sanderſon. 
QUA'DRANGLE,. kwa-drangl. x. /. [qua-- 
dratus and angulus, Lat.) A ſquare; a* 
ſurface. with four right angles. 
| My choler being overblown 
With walking once about the guadranple, _ 
I' come to tall. Hg Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
The ęſcurial hath a-quadrangle for every month : 
in the year; 1 Sg | Hotel. 
UADRA/NGULAR; kwa- drang -gü -r. adj: 
; [from quadrangle.) Square; having four” 
right angles. i OO 
Common ſalt ſhooteth. into little cryſtals; com- 
ing near to a cube, ſometimes into ſquare plates; 
ſometimes into ſhort quadrangular . priims. Gre. 
Each environed with a cruſt, conforming itſelf, 
to the 0 is ot a figure quadrangular. Woodso; - 
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. The fourth part; the quarter. 


| 3. [Nuadrans, Lat.) Suited ; applicable. 


ſquare; belonging to a ſquare, 


QUA 
4 was placed at a guadrangular table, oppoſite | 
to the mace bearer. | Speckutor. 


WABRANT, kwa'-drent. . ſ. [quadrans, | 


at. | 

In ſixty-three years may be loſt eighteen days, 

otnitting the intercalation of one day every fourth 

year, allowed for this quadrant or fix hours ſuper- 

numerary. Brown. 
2. The quarter of a circle. 


, 


The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, |* 


and from thence the diurnal differences of the 
ſan's right aſcenſions, which finiſh their varia- 


tions in each guadramt of the circle of the eclip- 


k, being joined to the former inequality, ariſ- 
ing from the excentricity, makes theſe quarterly 
and ſceming irregular inequalities of natural days. 

5 | Holder on Time. 
3- An inftrument with which altitudes are 
taken. | | 

Some had compaſſes, others quadrants. 

Thin taper fticks muſt from one center part; 
Let theſe into the quadrant's form divide, Gay. 
QUADRANTAL, kwa-drint'-el. adj, [from 
+ wa Included in the fourth part of a 
circle. 

To fill that ſpace of dilating, proceed in ſtrait 
lines, and difpoſe of thoſe lines in a variety of 
8 and to do that in a guadrantal ſpace, 
here appears but one way. poſſible; to form all 
the interſections, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only. Derbam. 


Qya'pRATE, kwa'-drat. adj. [quadratus, Lat.) 

1. 2 ; having four equal and parallel 
ides. | | 

a. Diviſible into four equal parts. | 
The number of ten hath been extolled, as con- 


taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and | 


cubical numbers, Brown. 
Some tell us, mat the years Moſes ſpeaks of 
were ſomewhat abe de the monthly year, con- 
taining in them thirty-ſix days, which is a num- 
ber quadrate. |  Hatewill on Providence. 


This perhaps were more properly quadrant. 

The word conſumption, being applicable to a 
proper or improper conſumption, requires a gene- 
Tical deſcription, guadrate to both. Harvey. 


QuADRATE, kwY-drit. 2. / 


I. A ſquare; a ſurface with four equal and | 


parallel ſides. | 
And 'twixt them both a gzadrate was the baſe, 
Proportion d equally by ſeven and nine; 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All which compaRted, made a goodly diapaſe, Sper. 
Whether the exact guadrate or the long ſquare 
be the better, is not well determined; I prefer 
the latter,. provided the length do not exceed the 
latitude above one third part, Welten. 
II) be powers militant | 
That ſtood for heav'n, in mighty guadrate join d 
Of union irreſiſtible, mov'd on | Ee 
In fence their bright legions. Milton. 
Io our underſtanding a _guadrate, whoſe diago- 
nal is commenſurate to one of the ſides, is a plain 
eontradittion. | More. 
2+ [Nuadrat, Fr.] In aſtrology, an aſpect of 
the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſ- 


tant from each other ninety degrees, and | 


the fame with quartile. | Die. 
ToQua'DrRATE, kwi'-drit. v. u. [quadro, Lat. 


T i Te its to be accommo- | 


Ariſtotle's rules for epick poetry, which-he had 
dran from bis reflections upon Homer, cannot 

he ſuppaſed to guedrate exactly. with che heroick 

poems which have been made ſince his eime; as 
16,28 plain, his rules wauld have bean ſtill more 
prrſect, could he have poruſed.the ZEneid. Auli/or. 


NwuapDkaA'TICK, kwa-drit'-tik. adj. * Four 


Tatler. | 


QUA 


QuanrnA'riIC® equations, kwi-drit'-thk. Th 


* 


algebra, are ſuch as retain, on the un- 


number ſought : and are of two ſorts ; firſt, 


| fimple quadraticks, where the ſquare of 


the unknown root is equal to the abſolute 
number given; ſecondly, affected quadra- 
ticks, which are ſuch as have, between the 
higheſt power of the unknown number and 
the abſolute number given, ſome inter- 
mediate power of the unknown number. 
a | Harris. 
Qu4'PRATURE, Kkwa'-drä-tshür. 1. /. ¶ qua- 


1. The act of ſquaring. | 

The ſpeculations of algebra, the doQrine of 
infinites, and the guadrature of curves, ſhould not 
intrench upon our ſtudies of morality. Watts, 

2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between 
the ſun and moon, we ſee all the enlightened 
part of the moon; new moon, when the moon 
being between us and the fan, its enlightened 


the moon being in the guadratures, we ſee but 
half the enlightened part. | Locke. 

3. The ſtate of being ſquare; a quadrate ; a 
ſquare, 

All things parted by th' empyreal bounds, 

His guadratsre from thy orbicular world. Million. 
88 kwa-dren'-nyel, adj. {qua- 

riennium, from quatuor and annus, Lat.] 

1. Compriſing four years, | 
2. Happening once in four years. 
3 „ kwa'-dribl. adj. [from quadro, 

Lat.] That may be ſquared. 

Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all guadrible curves analyrically, 
by his method of fluxions, ſome time before the 
year 1688. . | Dierbam. 
QUADR1'FID, kwad'-dry-fid. adj. [quadrifidis, 

Lat.] Cloven into four diviſions. 
QUADRILA'TERAL, kwad-dry- lät-tér-Cl. 

adj. [ quadrilatere, Fr. quatuor and latus, 

Lat.] Having four ſides. 

Tin incorporated with eryſtal, diſpoſes it to 
ſhoot into a quadrilateral pyramid, ſometimes placed 
on a quadrilateral baſe or column. Woodtvard. 

QUADRILA'TERALNESS, kwad-dry-lat'-ter- 
el-nis. 2. /. {from quadrilateral.] The 
property of having four right lined ſides, 
forming as many right angles. Dict. 

QUADRI'LLE, kwa-drIl“. 1. /. A game at cards. 

| | Di#, 

QUA'DRIN, kwä'-drin. n. ſ. Iguadrinus, Lat.] 

A mite; a ſmall piece of money, in value 
about a farthing. | : Hey. 

Quaprino/mical, kwifry-nom'-$-kil. adj. 
guatuor and nomen, Lat.] Conſiſting of 
four denominations. | Dict. 

QUADRIPA/RTITE, kwa-drip'-pir-tit. adj. 


8 


parties; divided into four parts. 
QUuADRIPA'RTITELY, kwä-drlp- pùr“ tit-Lx. 
adv. from quadripartite.] In a quadripar- 
tite diſtribution. | 
QuanriearTiTION, kwi-drip-par-tish/-tn. 
1. J. A divifion by four, or the taking the 
fourth part of any quantity or number. 
| | „ 
QUuaDRIPHY'LLOUS, kwä-drif H- las. ad). 


guatuor and pimtev.] Having four leaves. 


Ariremis, Lat] A galley with four banks 
of oars. * | DOSS WO 
YADEISY/LEABLE, kwAd'-drf-g11"-16bl. u. / 
 [quatuor and Hilable.] A word of four 
ſyllables. | „ 


Dia. | 


tuor and valuæ, Lat.] Doors with four 
folds. | | 


known fide, the ſquare of the root or the | 


drature, Fr. quadratura, Lat.) 1 


part is turned from us; and half moon, when | 


_ [quatuor and partitus, Lat.) Having four | 


QUuaDrIREME, kwad'-dry-rem, . ,. [qua- 


Quvarpnrva'Lyts, Kwäd-dry-vAlez“. x. f. {qua- 


QU 4A 

QvaDirviat, kwid-rt'-ryM. a4. 
vium, Lat.) Having four way; 
a point. | 

Qu 4'DRVUPED, kwad'-dri-ptd. . 
that goes on four legs, as perhaps all 

The different flexure and order of the jointi 
not diſpoſed in the elephant, as in other quadrup . 
The fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes exwini a 
ſome quadruped. . Nod et ard wn 22 

Moſt quadrupedes, that live upon herbe have 

inciſor teeth to pluck and divide them. A ibs 

The king of brutes, 

Of guadrupeds I only mean. Swift 

Qua'pRUPED, kwad'-dri-ped. adj, Having 
four feet. 

The cockney, travelling into the country, i 
ſurprized at many actions of the 2h! wo 
winged animals. . Watt's Ly, 

QUA'DRUPLE, kwad'-dripl. adj. ona. 
druple, Fr. quadruplus, Lat.] Fourfold; 
four times told. | 

A law, that to bridle theft doth punifh thieves 
with 2 quadruple reſtitution, hath an end which 
will continue as long as the world itſelf continueth. 
| Hooker, 

The lives of men on earth might have continued 
double, treble, or quadruple, to any of the longeſt 
times of the firſt age. Pateigh, 
Fat refreſhes the blood in the penury of alime: 
during the winter, and ſome animals have a gu 
druple caul. Arbuthnot on Alimentz, 


To QUADRU'PLICATE, kwi-dro'-pli-kit, 
v. a. ({quadrupler, Fr. quadruplico, Lat.] 
To double twice ; to make fourfold. 


QUADRUPLICA TION, kwa-dru-ply-ki'-shin, 


{ quadr,. 
meeting in 


. [quadry. 


1. /. (from quadruplicate.] The taking a 


thing four times. | 
Quaprv'eLy, kwad'-dri-ply. adv. [from 
quadruple.) To a fourfold quantity. 
If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence 
appear, the accuſer is put to death, and out of 
his goods the innocent perſon is guadruply recom- 
penſed, | Swift, 
SUZ'RE, kwe'-re. [Lat.] Enquire; ſeek; 
a word put when any thing is recom- 
mended to enquiry. . 
Quære, if tis ſteeped in the ſame liquor, it may 
not prevent the fly and grub. Mortimer's Huſtandry, 


To QUAFF, kwaf', v. a. [Of this word the 


derivation is uncertain : Funius, with his 
uſual idleneſs of conjecture, derives it from 
the Greek, vag in the Eolick dialed 
uſed for xua2iZzw. Sinner from go 5 as 
go off, guofj, qui, qua. It comes from 
5 Wy gu, ud, To drink ; to 
ſwallow in large draughts. _ 
He calls for wine; a health, quoth he, as it 
H' ad been abroad carouſing to his mates 
After a ſtorm, guafſt off the muſcadel, 
And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face. Sal. 
Il found the prince, 
With ſuch a deep demeanor in great ſorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaft but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. Shalgfßp. Henry IV. 
On flowers repos d, and with rich flow ret: 
crown'd, £3 


They eat, they drink, and in communion ſweet 


To. Quare, kwaf. v. u. To drink lau- 
riouſly. 3 
We may contrive this afternoon, 
And unf carouſes to our miſtrels' health. 2 
Belſhazzer, gqvaffing in the facted veſſels of 
7 ſees his 2 writ by the 2 
of God. | q ; 
Twelve days the gods their ſolemn revels ik 
And guaf with blameleſs Ethiops in the deep. 
Qu&4rr EB) 
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Quaſf immortality and joy. Milton Paradiſe Lal. 
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rr, KwATH-für. v. . {from guaff:) He 


who quaffs. - g 
/ kwif-far. v. 2. [A low word, | 
To ofe, formed by chance.] To feel out, 
This ſeems to be the meaning. 1 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into 
their bills than geeſe, quaſfer and grope x 74 | 
meat the mort. 3 
f kwig'-gy- adj. (from quagmire.] 
12 5 bg not od. Ainfavorth, 'This 
| is ſomewhere in Clary/a. LE, 
| ODA GMIRE; kwig'-mir. 1. J. [that is, 
hemire.] A NE marſh; a bog that 
nbles under the feet. 5 
OT fo and guagmire, ſo mariſh by kind, 
Are to be drained. 8 *  Tuffer. 
Your hearts I'll oy out with _ OE —_ 
| e a quegmire of your mingled brains. S. 
ws whom the foul fiend hath through | 
fordand whirlpool, oer bog and guagmire. Shakeſp. 
The wet particles might have eaſily ever 
mingled with the dry, and fo all had either been 
ſea or quagmire. : | More. 
The brain is of ſuch a clammy conſiſtence, 
that it can no more retain motion than a guggmire. 
i Glanville 2 | 
vam, kwi'd. part. [Of this participle 
= not the FD and believe it only 
put by Spenſer, who often took great liber- 
ties, for guailed, for the poor convenience 
of his rhyme.] Cruſhed; dejected; de- 
preſſed. je - 
Therewith his ſturdy courage ſoon was guaid, 
And all his ſenſes were with a ſudden dread diſmaid. 
5 ; Spenſer. 
Quail, kwYl. n. /. Cquaglia, Ital.] A bird 
of game, | | 
His grails ever 
Beat mine. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Hien birds have a peculiar ſort of voice, when | 
they would call the male, which is ſo eminent 
in guails, that men, by counterfeiting this voice | 
with a quail pipe, ealily drew the cocks into their 
es. | Ray on the Creation. 
: A freſher gale. Fa 
Sweeping with ſhadowy guſt the field of corn, 
While the guzail clamours for his running mate. 
| | Thomſon, 
CAL E, 188 1. f. (quail and pipe. ] 
A pipe with which fowlers allure quails. 
A diſh of wild fowl furniſhed converſation, 
concluded with a late invention for improving 
the quailpipe. | Addiſon, | 
79 QUAIL, kwa'l v. 2. Lauelen, Dut.)] | 
1. To languiſh; to fink into dejection; to 
loſe ſpirit. Spenſer. Not in uſe. | 
He writes there is no guailing now; 
Becauſe the king is certainly polſeſt 
Of all our purpoſes, Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
This may plant courage in their guailing breaſts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory. Shakeſp. 
After Solyman had with all his power in vain 
beſieged Rhodes, his haughty courage began to 
quail, ſo that he was upon point to have raiſed 


his ſiege. 5 Kuolles. 
| While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ſtir, thou can'ft not ſhrink or guail; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things ſhall diſband, | 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert. 
When Dido's ghoſt appear'd, - 

It made this hardy warriour guai/. 
| ; Wandering Prince of Troy. 
Alt this the errant's courage guails. Cleveland. 
2. To fade; to decline. | 
Topals the guailing and withering of all things 
by thereceſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs 
of the ſun, the 
motion of the ſun.  Hakewill. 


: To Quair, kwil. v. a. [cpellan, Sax.] . To 
= crulh ; to quell ; an. to 


| 


LAID, kwint. adj. [coint, Fr. comptus, 
Lat. 
r. Nice; ſcrupulouſly, minutely, ſuperflu- 


2. Subtle; artful. 


3. Neat; pretty; exact. 


4. Subtly excogitated; fineſpun. 


How honourable ladies ſought my love, 


ſap in trees preciſely follows the 


Overpower. Not uſed. 


: 


QU A 


To drive him to deſpair, and quite to quail, | 
He ſhewed him painted in a table plain a 
The damned ghoſts. Spenſer. | 
Three, with fi'ry courage, he affails; 
Three, all as kings adorn'd in royal wiſe: 
And each ſucceſſive after other guails, 
Still wond'ring whence ſo many kings ſhould riſe. | 
Daniel. 


1 


ouſly exact; having petty elegance. 
Each ear ſucks up the words a true love ſcattereth, 
And plain ſpeech oft, than guaint phraſe framed is. 
7 Sidney. 
You were glad to be employ'd, 
To ſhew how guaizt an orator you are. 
He ſpends ſome pages about two ſimilitudes; one 
of mine, and another guainter of his own. Stilling fleet. | 
Obſolete. 
As clerkes been full ſubtle and quaint, Chaucer. 
What's the efficient caufe of a king? ſurely a 


quaint queſtion? yet a queſtion that has been | ** To ſhake ; not to be ſolid or firm, 


moved. Holyday. 
But for a fine, guaiat, graceful and excellent 
faſhion, yours is worth ten on't, Shale p. 
| Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head. 
Shakeſp. 


” 


I never ſaw a better faſhion'd gown, 
More guaint, more pleaſing, nor morecommendable. 
| ShakeſÞ. 


* 


| PII ſpeak of frays, | 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell guaint hes, 


Which I denying they fell ſick and died. Shate/p. 
He his fabrick of the heav'ns | 

Hath left to their diſputes, perhaps to move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter. 1 8 Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
5. Juaint is, in Spenſer, quailed ; depreſſed, 
1 believe by a very licentious irregularity. | 
With ſuch fair ſlight him Guyon fail'd : 
Till at the laſt, all breathleſs, weary and faint, 

Him ſpying, with freſh onſet he aſſail'd, 

And kindling new his courage, ſeeming quaint, 


Struck him ſo hugely, that through great conſtraint | 


He made him ſtoop. Spenſer. | 
6. Affected; foppiſh. This is not the true 
idea of the word, which Swift ſeems not 
to have well underſtood. | 
To this we owe thoſe monſtrous productions, 
which under the name of trips, ſpies, amuſements, 


and other conceited appellations, have over-run us; 


and I wiſh I could ſay, thoſe guaint fopperies were 
wholly abſent from graver ſubjects. 8wift. 


Quar'nTLY, kwint-lf. adv. [from guaint.] 
r. Nicely ; exactly; with petty elegance. 
When was old Sherewood's hair more quaintly 


curl'd, 8 
Or Nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd? 
8 ; Ben Jonſon. N 
2. Artfully. | 7 


Breathe his faults ſo guaintly, 
That they feem the taints of liberty, 


The flaſh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakeſp. 


3. Ingeniouſly with ſucceſs. - This is not the | 


true ſenſe, 
| As my Buxoma 24 

With gentle finger ſtroak d her milky care, 

I quaintly ſole a kiſs. = Gay. | 
Quar'NTNE Ss, kwEYnt-nls, n. /. {from quaint. 

Nicety ; petty elegance. 5 

There is a certain majeſty in fimplicity, which 
is far above all the guaintneſs of wit. Pope. 


To QUAKE, kwa'k. v. n. [cpacan, Sax.) 


Shakeſp. 55 


aA 
Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where ſhe 
ſtood gualing like the partridge on which the 


hawk is ready to ſeize, | Sidney. 
If Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in 


Venice, thou wilt guate for this. Shakeſpe 
Do ſuch buſineſs as the better day 
Would guate to look on. Sbalaſp. Hamlet. 


Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to guate, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shateſp, 
The mountains quale at him, and the hills 
melt, and the earth is burnt at his preſence. 
„ Nabm, i. 5. 
Son of man, eat thy bread with gualing, and 
drink thy water with trembling and carefulneſs. 
| 9 5 Ezekiel, ii. 18. 
The quaking pow'rs of height ſtoad in amaze. 
85 Cowley. 
In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
The very noiſe of war their ſouls does wound, 
They quale but hearing their own trumpets ſound. 


Next Smedley div'd; flaw circles dimpled o'er 
The guating mud, that clas d and op'd no more. 
| Pope. 
Qu Ak E, kwa'k. u. ,. [from the verb. * 
mudder; a tremulous agitation. 
As the earth may ſometimes ſhake, 
For winds ſhut up will cauſe a guate; 0 
So often jealouſy and fear | 
StoPn to mine heart, cauſe tremblings there. Sucil. 
QUua'xING-GRASS, . kwa'k-ing-gras. 2. /. 
[ phalarts, Lat.] An herb.  Ainfavorth. 
QUALIFICA'TION, kwal-ly-fy-kZ-shiin, n. /. 
| qualification, Fr. from qualify.} e 
1. That which makes any perſon or thing fit 
for any thing. | 


- 


and virtue become the faſhion, if he would make 
them neceſſary qualifications for preferment. Swift. 
2. Accompliſhment. | 8 
Good qualifications of mind enable a magiſtrate 
to perform his duty, and tend to create a publick 
eſteem of him, tet 
3. Abatement; diminution. | 
Neither had the waters of the flood infuſed ſuch 
an impurity, as thereby the natural and powerful 
operation of all plants, herbs, and fruits upon the 
earth received a qualification and harmful change. 
1 Ralcigh's. Hiſt. of the World. 


Fr. | 
1. To fit for wy thing. EEE, 
Place over them ſuch governors, as may be 


Bacon. 


one hundred pounds, in order to qualify him for 
a a ſurgeon, | | | Swift's Will. 
2. To furniſh with qualifications. | 
That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qua- 

lified in; and the beſt of me is diligence. 8hakep. 
| She is of good eſteem, | 

Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 

Beſide ſo qualified, as may beſeem 8 

The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman. Sale. 
3. To make capable of any employment or 

Privilege: as, he is gualifed to kill game. 
4. To abate; to ſoften; to diminiſh. 

1 have heard, 
Tour grace hath ta'en great pains to que/i# 


I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qadb/ the'fire's extreme rage, 
Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 
| | Sbakgſp. 
was Craftily quali 


_ vation it makes hefe. Shak 
They would report that they had records 4 


1. To ſhake with cold or fear; to tremble, 


Dryden. 


It is in the power of the prince to make piety 


1 Atter bury. 


To QUA'LIFY, kwal-ly-ff. v. a: [qualifier 


qualifid in ſuch manner as may govern the place. 
I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the fam of 


His rig'rous courſe. Shakeſp. Merchant of Ventge, 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
d too; and behold | what inno- 


twenty thouſand years, which muſt needs be a 
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; ery great untruth, unleſs we will qualify it, ex- | 


pounding their years not of .the revolution of the 
A but of the moon. Abbot. 
It hath ſo pleaſed God to provide for all living | 

creatures, wherewith he hath filled the world, that 

ſuch inconveniences, as we contemplate afar off, 


are found, by trial and the witneſs of men's tra- 


. 
. 
- 


* 


vels, to be ſo qualified, as there is no portion of 
the earth made in vain. Paleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
So happy tis you move in ſuch a ſphere, 


Ass your high majeſty with awful fear 
nn human breaſts might ali that fire, | 
Which kindled by thoſe eyes had flamed 3 | 
b | aller. 


Children ſhould be early inſtructed in the true 


e ſtimate of things, by oppoſing the good to the 


evil, and compenſating or qua/ifying one thing 
with another. _ L' Efrange. 
My propoſition I have qualified with the word, 
often; thereby making allowance for thoſe caſes, 
wherein men of was Fo minds may, by a long 
practice of virtue, have rendered even the heights 
and rigours of it delightful. | Atterbury. 
5. To caſe; to aſſuage. 7 


He balms and herbs thereto apply d, + 


And evermore with mighty ſpells them charm'd, 
That in ſhort ſpace he has them qualified, - 
And him reſtor d to health that would have dy'd. 


| 5 Spenſer. 
6. To modify; to regulate. | | | 
It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the ſound. 


Brown. 


-Qua'LiTyY, kw6l-lit-y. n. f. [qualitas, Lat. 


* 


qualité, Fr.] | 
. Nature relatively conſidered. | | 
Theſe, being of a far other nature and gua/ity, 
are not ſo ſtrictly or everlaſtingly commanded in 
ſcripture. | | 5 Hooler. 
Other creatures have not judgment to examine 


1 
i 


.the guality of that which is done by them, and | 


therefore in that they do, they neither can accuſe 


nor approve themſelves. 
- _ Since the event of an action uſually follows the | 
nature or quality of it, and the quality follows the | 


Hooker. 


rule directing it, it concerns a man, in the fram- 
ing of his actions, not to be deceived in the _ 
Eh 'S £2 South. 
The power to produce any idea in our mind, I 


* 


' call quality of the ſubject, wherein that power is. 


e 


” 


E 25 „ 0 o s 
choice of either's moiety. 
* a - 


No ſenſible qualities, as light and colour, heat 


Which of the dukes he values moſt ; for qualitics 


Locle. 


a. Property; accidental adjunct. 3 
In the diviſion of the kingdom, it appears not 


tk. 


are ſo weighed, that curioſity in neither can make 
Sbaleſp. 


And ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies them- 


ſelves abſolutely conſidered, without a relation to 
gur eyes and ears, and other organs of ſenſe: theſe 


: nerves from objects without, according to their 


2421 „ 
3. Particular efficacy. 


* 


+7 


7 
. 


* 
vat 


* 


6. Accompliſhment ; qualification. 


various modification and poſition. Bentley. 


DO, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 


15 In pfants, herbs, ones, and their true qualities. 
4. Diſpoſition ; temper, 


* 1 


Ide gualitics of people. Sbalſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


„ : To-night we'll wander through, the fireets, and 


4: Virtue or vice. 


— 


One doubt remains, ſaid I, the dames in green, 
What were their qualities, and who their queen? 
25 gr Fe edt; > fs  Digden: 


v "Ay 


le had thoſe qualities of horſemanſhip, dancing, 


- 


— 
1 
- 


2 Char acter. Fs 


anch ſencing, which accompany a good breeding. 
. . : - Clarendon, 


* gualities are only the effects of our ſenſation, |: 
which ariſe from the different motions upon our 


Shateſp. | 


| 2 A 


takes of both gualities, partly of a judge in chat 
court, and partly of an attorney general. Bacon, 


opportunities in the quality of ſtanders-by. Swift. 
38. Comparative or relative rank. | 
| It is with the clergy, if their perſons be reſpect- 
| ed, even as it is with other men; their quality 
many times far beneath that which the dignity of 
their place requireth. aer. 
Wee lived moſt joyful, obtaining acquaintance 
with many of the city, not of the meaneſt 71700 
. FF acon. 
The'maſters of theſe horſes may be admitted 
to dine with the lord lieutenant : this is to be 
done, what quality ſoever the perſons are of. T. emple. 
9. Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. 
Let him be ſo entertained, as ſuits with gentle- 
men of your knowing to a ſtranger of his quality. 
FO Won: | | Shakeſþ. Cymbeline, 
10. Perſons of high rank. Collectively. 

1 ſhall appear at the maſquerade dreſſed up in 
my feathers, that the guality may ſee how pretty 
they will look in their travelling habits. Aadiſon. 
Of all the ſervile herd, the worſt is he, 
That in proud dulneſs joins with quality, 

A conſtant critick at the great man's board, 

- To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my lord. Pope. 
IJ oo guality belofie the higheſt place, 
My lord comes forward; forward let him come! 
Te vulgar! at your peril give him room. Young. 
ALM, kwäm. . /. [cpealm, Sax. a ſud- 
den ſtroke of death.] A ſudden fit of fick- 
neſs; a ſudden ſeizure of ſickly languor. 


| Some ſudden qua/n hath ſtruck me to the heart, 


And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no further. 
N | | Shakeſp. 
Compar'd to theſe ſtorms, death is but a gqualm, 
Fell ſomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. 
SN Donne. 
faint, I can ſpeak no longer. Howel. 
| 7 All maladies 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture qualms 
Of heart-ſick agony. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Por who, without a gualm, hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd? Ro/z. 
They have a ſickly uneaſineſs upon them, ſhift- 
ing and changing from one error, and from one 
gualm to another, hankering after novelties. 
| F L' Eftrange. 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous gualms of ten long months and 
travail to requite. 


to their utmoſt capacity, and is grown weary and 
ſick, and feels thoſe gue/ms and diſturbances that 
._. uſually attend ſuch. exceſſes, he reſolves, that he 
will hereafter contain himſelf within the bounds 


QuA'LmisH, kwa'm-Ish. adj, [from gualm.] 
Seized with 72 langnor. 

I am gualmiſ at the ſmell of leck. 
8 You drop into the place, 


Qu Ax DART, kwön-dâ- TN. . J [qu'en dirai 
Je, Fr. Skinner.] A doubt; a difficulty; an 
uncertainty. A low word. | 
| R adj. [quantitivus, 
at.) Eſtimable according to quantity. 
This explication of rarity and denſity, by the 
compoſition of ſubſtance with quantity, may give 


therein no othef compoſition or reſolution, but 
_ ſuch as our ſenſes ſhew us, in compounding and 
dividing bodies according to quantitive parts, Digby. 


Qu4a'nTITY, kwin'tit-y, u. I: [quantite, Fr. 


* 


Tube attorney of the dutchy of Lancaſter par- | 


We, who are hearers, may be allowed ſome | 


I find a cold gualm come over my heart, that I 


: 5 Dryden s Virgil. 
When he hath ſtretched his veſſels with wine | 


of ſobriety. 3 Calamy. 
I The gualms or ruptures of your blood | 
Riſe in proportion to your food. Prior. 


i: | Careleſs and qualmiſb with a yawning face. | Dryd. 


little ſatisfaction to ſuch 'who are apt to conceive 


185 


4 


| | 


Shakeſp. 


_—_— 


| ſyllable. 


| 


| — 


QA 

1. That property of any thing hien _ 

be increaſed or diminithed. : lich miy 

. 2 3 C 

2. Any indeterminate weight or 1 Ki 

as, the metals were in different 1 

3. Bulk or weight. e. 
Unſkill'd in hellebere, if thou ſubu' df 


To mix it, and miſtake the gaz; 


The roles of phyſick wou'd againſt thee ry 5 


4. A portion * 2 part. Ds te. 


If I were ſaw'd into quantities, 
four dozen of ſuch bearded hermites ſtavts as n. 
ter Shallow. * aſe 
5. A large portion. This is not regular .. 
The warm antiſcorbutical plants, taken in 
tities, will occaſion ſtinking breath, and 8 
the blood. 9 i 2 
6. The meaſure of time in Pronouncing z 


ſhoul Makes 


So varying ſtill their moods, obſerving yet inal 
Their quantities, their reſts, their cenſures metrical, 
The eaſy pronunciation of a mute Wt 
quid does not neceſſarily make the preceding vowel 
by poſition, long in quantity; as patrem. Hy, 
SUANTUM, kwan'-thm. u. / [Lat.] The 
quantity ; the amount. 
The quantum of preſbyterian merit, during the 
reign of that ill-adviſed prince, will ealily be 
. computed. Swiſh 


n kwdr-r6n-t&n. . /. 


hy. her dobig F | 

[quarantain, Fr.] The ſpace of forty days, 
being the time which a ſhip, ſuſpected of 
infection, is obliged to forbear intercourſe 
Or commerce. 

Paſs your quarantine among ſome of the churches; 
round this town, where you may learn to ſpeak, 
before you venture to expoſe your parts in a city 
congregation. Swift, 

QuarRE, kwo'r- TA. 1. /. A quarry. Not inuſe, 

Behold our diamonds here, as in the guarre they 

ſtand. | Drayton, 

QUA'RREL, kwor'-ril. 2. J. [querelle, Fr.) 

1. A breach of concord. 

You and I may engage in this queſtion, as far 

as either of us ſhall think profitable, without any 

the leaſt beginning of a guarrel, and then that wil 

- competently be removed from ſuch, as of which 

you cannot hope to ſee an end. Hammond, 
2. A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuffle. 

If I can faſten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drank to-night already, 
He'll be as full of guerre! and offence, 

As my young miſtreſs' dog, Shakeſp. Othelh, 
3. A diſpute; a conteſt. e ö 
The guarrel which in this preſent part, ftriveth 
againſt the current and ſtream of laws, was 2 long 
while nothing feared. Hater, 
It were a matter of more trouble than neceſſity 
to repeat in this quarrel what has been alledged by 
the worthies of our church. Heljday, 
As if earth too narrow were for fate, 
On open ſeas their quarrels they debate; 
In hollow wood they floating armies bear, 
And force impriſon'd winds to bring em near. 


6 Drydz, 
4. A cauſe of debate. 
1 could not die any where ſo contented, a5 10 
the king's company; his cauſe being juſt, and hi 
quarrel honourable. Shake: 
If not in ſervice of our God we fought, 
in meaner guarrel if this ſword were ſhaken, 


Bo fair a princeſs ſhould not be forſaken. 
5. Something that gives a right to miſchic 
repriſal, or action. . 
He thought he 325 15 * to 7 12 60 


Wives 


Quantity iswhat may be increaſed or mnie 


Well might. thou gather in the gentle thought, 


% 


* i 4 
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. F 2 A ill will. 


my . 


es are young men's miſtreſſes, companions | 
Pad vr Aye age, and old men's ancſes : o a man 


have killed him, but ſhe could not. Marl, vi. 19. 


| ick quarrels with. the world for 
e e e L Eftrange. 


| little foolery. 57g 
EE no quarrel to the practice; it may be a 


verting way. Felton on the Claſſucks. 
* Shakopeare it ſeems to ſignify any one 
I Cious. 
peeviſh or m 3 
ghe ne er had known pomp, though't be temporal; 
Vet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 8 
It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging 
As ſoul and body's ſev'ring. SBD. Henry VIII. 
g. [From quadrear, Fr. quadrelia, Ital.] An 
arrow with a ſquare head. 


It is reported by William Brito, that the arcu- | 


paliſta or arbaliſt was firſt ſhewed to the French 


by our king Richard 1. who was ſhortly after {lain | 


by a quarrel thereof. | Camden, 

Twang ' d the ſtring, 'outflew the quarrel long. 

| Fair fax, 

ToQua'RREL, kw6r'-ril. v. n. [guereller, Fr.] 
1. To debate; to ſcuffle ; to ſquabble. 

[ love the ſport well, but I ſhall as ſoon guarre! 

at it as any man. | Sbaleſp. 

Vour words have taken ſuch pains, as if they 

labour d e 
To bring manſlaughter into form, ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour, Sbaleſp. Timon. 


Wine drunken with exceſs, maketh bitterneſs | 


of the mind, with brawling and guarreling. Ecclus. 
© Beaſts called ſociable, guarrel in hunger and 
luſt; and the bull and ram appear then as much 
in fury and war, as the tion and the bear, Temple, 
2. To fall into variance. 
OD.ur diſcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience. 
3. To fight; to combat, 5 
When once the Perſian king was put to flight, 
The weary Macedons refus'd to fight; 
Themſelves their own mortality confeſs'd, . 


And left the ſon of Jove to guarrel forthereſt. Dryd. 


4. To find fault; to pick objections. 
Io admit the thing, and guerre! about the 
name, is to make ourſelves ridiculous, | 
| Brambhall againſt Hobbes. 
They find out miſcarriages wherever they are, 


and forge them often where they are not ; they | 


quarrel firſt with the officers, and then with the 
A A Temple. 

In a poem elegantly writ . 
Iwill not guarrel with a flight miſtake. Roſcommon. 
1 quarrel not with the word, becauſe uſed by 
Ovid. 4 SE | Dryden. 
5. To diſagree; to have contrary principles. 


Some things ariſc of ſtrange and grarrelling kind, 


The forepart lion and a ſnake behind. Coroley. 
Qu4'rRELLER, kwor'-ril-ar. 2. /. [from guar- 
rel.) He who quarrels. 5 . 
Qua'zrELLOUS, kwör'-rIl- üs. adj. [from que- 
relleux, Fr.) Petulant ; eaſily provoked 
to enmity ; quarrelſou. 
Ready in gybes, quick anſwered, ſaucy, and 
As guarrellous as the weazel. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 


Qu4'rrELSOME, kwor'-ril-shm. adj. [from 


_ - quarrel.) Inclined to brawls ; eafily irri- 


= tated; iraſcible; cholerick ; petulant. | 
- Cholerick and quarre{ſone perſons will engage | 
Bacon Eſſays. | 


one into their quarrels. 
T' ere needs no more to the ſetting of the whole 
world in a flame, than - 


defendant. 1” Eftrange. 


| B l kör- ll sm- i. adv, 2 
from quarregſome ] In a quarrelſome man- 


ner; petulantiy; 53 N 


. Qu#znELIOMENESS, KWB rll-süm- nls. 1. 0. 


knee, bee Cholerickneſs; petu- 


A 


- 


— 


againſt him, and would | 


. Shakeſp. 


A guarrelſome plaintiff and 


— — 
. 


QUA 
Qu4'rry, kwöor- Ty. . ſ. [quarre, Fr.] 
1. A ſquare. 

To take down a guarry of glaſs to ſcowte, ſod- 
der, band, and to et it up again, is three half- 
pence a foot. | Mortimer. 

2. 1 Fr.] An arrow with a ſquare 
cad. | 

The ſhafts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April ſhow'rs. Fairf. 

3- [From querir to ſeek, Fr. Skinner ; from 
carry, Kennet.) Game flown at by a hawk : 
perhaps, any thing chaſed. 2 

Vour wife and babes | 
Savagely ſlaughter'd; to relate the manner, 
Were on the guarry of theſe murder'd deer | 
To add the death of you. . Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

She dwells among the rocks, on every ſide 

With broken mountains ſtrongly fortify'd ; 

From thence whatever can be ſeen ſurveys, 

And ſtooping, on the laughter'd quarry preys. Sand. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and up turn'd 

His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry. Milton. 

They their guns diſcharge; | 


And ſwift as eagles to the guarry flew, Waller. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 

And hoodsthe flames that to theirgaarryſtrove. Dry. 


No toil, no hardſhip can reſtrain 


The more confin'd, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden guarry flies. Dryden's Horace. 
Ere now the god his arrows had not try'd, 
But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, | 
At this new quarry he prepares to ſhoot. Dryden. 
Let reaſon then at her own quarry fly, | 
But how can finite graſp infinity ? Dryden, 
4. [2uarriere, quarrel, Fr. from carrig, Iriſh, 
a ſtone, Mr. Lye; craigg, Erſe, a rock.] 
A ſtone mine; a place where they dig ſtones. 
The ſame is ſaid of ſtone out of the quarry, to 
make it more durable. Bacen*s Natural Hiſtory, 
Pyramids and tow'rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. 
- Milton. 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Vet on the ſoften'd guarry would I ſcore 


My plaining verſe as lively as before. Milton. 
An hard and unrelenting ſhe, 
As the new-cruſted Niobe; 

Or, what doth more of ſtatue carry, 

A nun of the Platonick quarry. Cleaveland, 


He like Amphion makes thoſe quarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus'd heap. MWaller, 
Could neceſſity infallibly produce quarries of 
ſtructures? » / More. 
For them alone the heav'ns had kindly heat 
In eaſtern quarries, ripening precious dew. Dryd. 
As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit 
will give abundant atteſtation to what I write, to 
| theſe I may very ſafely appeal. Woodward. 


To QA RRY, kwor- ry. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To prey upon. A low word not in uſe. 
With cares and horrors at his heart, like the : 
vultute that is day and night quarrying upon Pro- 
metheus's liver. | L' Eftrange. 


QUua'kRY MAN, kwor'-ry-man, n. J. [quarry and 
man.] One who digs in a quarry, | 
One rhomboidal bony ſcale of the needle-fiſh, 

out of Stunsfield quarry, the quarryman aſſured 

me was flat, covered over with ſcales, and three 
ſoot ng... 45 Moodavard. 


UART, kwirt. u. J. [quart, Fr.! 


1. The fourth part; a quarter. 
Albanact had all the northern part, 
ih Which of himſelf Albania he did call, 


This heard ſome ſhips of ours, though out of view, | 


Ambitious man 1nur'd to pain ” 0 


ſtone, which are the materials of all magnificent 


Not in uſe. | 


\ * g | Q A | 
it hath ſerved me inſtead of a guart pot to drinkin, 
| Shate/s. 

Lou have made an order, that ale ſhould be 

ſold at three halfpence a guart. Swifts Miſc. 
3. LAuarte, Fr.] The veſſel in which ftrong 
drink is commonly retail. 


* 


_ You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
And ſay you would preſent her at the leet, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs and no ſeal'd guarts, 
LIL: 5. „  » baked. 
Qua'rTAN, kwa'r-ten. 1. /. [ febris quur tana, 
Lat.] The fourth day ague. . 8 


ague, to lay the fourth book of Homer's Iliads 
. 1 Brown. 
Call her the metaphyſicks of her ſex, 
And ſay ſhe tortures wits, as guartans vex 
Phyſicians, C Cleaveland. 


continuance moſt menace this ſymptom. Harvey. 
A look ſo pale no guartan ever gave, | 
Thy dwindledegsſcem crawling to the grave. Dryd. 


guartus, Lat.] A chymical operation. 

In g»artation, which refiners employ to purify 
gold, although three parts of ſilver be ſo exquiſitely 
mingled by ſuſion with a fourth part of gold, 
whence the operation is denominated, that the re- 
ſulting maſs acquires ſeveral new qualities; yet, if 
you caſt this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver 
will be diſſolved in the menſiruum, and the gold 
like a dark powder will fall to the bottom. Boyle. 

QUA'RTER, kwa'r-tur. . /. [quart, quartier, 
Fre} © | 


It is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem 
thus waſhing her hands; I have known her con- 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour, Shak, Macbeth. 
Suppoſe the common depth of the ſea, taking 
one place with another, to be about a quarter of a 
mile. Burnet. 
Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear, 
And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dryd. 
Suppoling only three millions to be paid, 'tis 
evident that to do this out of commodities, they 
muſt, to the conſumer, be raiſed a guarter in their 
price; ſo that every thing, o him that uſes it, 
muſt be a quarter dearer. © 62 Locke, 
2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the 
ſeaman's card. AT | 
PI give thee a wind. 
—] myſelf have all the other, 
And the very points they blow, 
And all the guarters that they know _ | 
I th' ſhipman's card. Shekeſp. Macbeth. 
Has praiſe, ye winds! that from four quarters 
— blow, | fx : 
Breathe ſoft or loud, Milton's Paradiſe Lyſt. 
When the winds in ſouthern quarters riſe, 


And ſudden tempeſt rage within the port Audiſon. 


The like is to be ſaid of the populouſneſs of 
their coaſts and quarters there. „ ... 
No leaven ſhall be ſeen in thy quarters, Exodus. 
They had ſettled here many ages ſince, and 
overſpread all the parts and guarters of this ſpaci- 
ous continent. n SEE Heylyr. 
Ihe ſons of the church being ſo much diſperſed, 
though without being driven, into all quarters of 
the land, there was ſome extraordinary deſign of 
divine wiſdom in it. Spratt. 
A bungling cobler,. that was ready to ſtarve at 
his own trade, changes his guarter, and ſats up for 
a doctor. *  L'Eftrange, 
4. The place where ſoldiers are lodged or 
ſtationed, | FV 
| Where is lord Stanley quarter d? 
_—Unleſs i have miſta*en his quarters much, | 


Iban id call, His regiment lies half a mile 
And Camber did poſſeſs the weſtern quart. Sper/. | 
| 2. The fourth part of a gallon. : 


South from the mighty power of the ki 
Thou canſt defend as well as get, 


When 1 have been dry, and bravely marching, | 


Ul 


3 


Among thele, guartans and tertians of a long 


QuarTA'TION, kwar-ti'-sh n. n. /. [from 


Ships, from their anchors torn, become their ſport, 


3. A particular region of a town or country. 
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And never hadſt one guarter beat up yet. 5 
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2. To divide; to break by force. 


3. To divide into diſtinct regions. 


4. To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. 


6. To diet. 1 8 | 


Oo 


" "ow. © 
The querters of the ſev*ral chiefs they ſhow'd, 
| Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 


a !c was high time to ſhift my quarter. &peciator. 
3. Froper ftation. | 


"They do beſt, who, if they cannot but admit 
love, yet make it keep quarter, and ſever it wholly 
fron their ſerions affairs. 

Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſten then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton, 
6. Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by a 
con ꝗqucror. LF I 
He magnified his own clemency, now they 
were at his mercy, to offer them quarter for their 
tives, if they gave up the caſtle. Clarendon, 
When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of 
cats and wolves, they muſt never expect better 
warter. = L' Eftrange. 

Diſcover the opinion of your enemies, which 
is commonly the trueſt; for they will give you no 
guarter, and allow nothing to complaiſance. Dryd. 

7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. 

To the young if you give any tolerable quarter, 
you indu)ge them in their idleneſs, and ruin them. 

| | Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detected ſome hundreds of 


the biſhop's miſtakes, meets with very ill quarter | 


from his lordſhip, Swift, 
3, Friendſhip; amity; concord, Not now 
in uſe. | | | 
Friends, all but now, 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed, and then, but now 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſts. Shak. | 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. ö 
The ſoil ſo fruitful that an acre of land well 
ordered will return 200 buſhels or 25 gzarters of 
corn. _ | Heylyn. 
io. Falſe guarter is a cleft or chink in a guar- 
ter of a horſe's hoof from top to bottom; 
it generally happens on the inſide of it, that 
being the weakeſt and thinneſt part. 


To QAR TER, kwa'r-thr. v. a. {from the 
noun.] | 
1. To divide into four parts. 
A thought that guarter'd, hath but one part 
wiſdom, | 
And ever three parts coward. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, guartering ſteel, and climbing fire. 
Shakeſp. | 
Mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter d by the hands of war. Shak. 


Then ſailors guarter'd heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry ſixt and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar. Dryden. 


When they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold their quarter'd fires, | | 
They will waſte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. Shateſp. Cymbeline, 
Where is lord Stanley quarter 'd? | 
— His regiment lies half a mile ſouth. Shale. 
They o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, | 
Where guar/er'd in their camp, the fierce Theſ- 
falians lay. Dryden, 
5. To lodge; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 
They mean this night in Sardis to be guarter'd. 
| : Shakeſp. 


You have guartered all the foul language upon | 


me, that could be raked out of Billingſgate. Specs. 


He fed on ver min; — 
And when theſe fail'd, he'd ſuck his claws, | 
And quarter himſelf upon his paws.  "Hudibras, 


7. To bear as an appendage to the hereditary 
arms. | 7 

The firſt being compounded of argent and azure, 

is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the county 

of Somerfet, now guartered by the earl of Hert- 


Bacon. 


— 


8 Rkywäa'r-tö. u. /. [quartus, Lat.] A 


QUA 

Qu4a/aTERAGE, kwir-ter-idzh. . . (from 
quarter.) A quarterly allowance. | 

He us d two equal ways of gaining, 
By hindring juſtice or maintaining; | 
To many a whore gave privilege, | | 

And whipp'd for want of guert Hudibras. | 

Qua'aTERDAY, kwar-tar-da'. n. ſ. [quarter | 
and day.] One of the four days in the year, 
on which rent or intereſt is paid- | 

However rarely his own rent-dayes occurred, 
the indigent had two and fifty quarter-dates re- 
turning in his year. | | Fell. 

The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have 
all the time annihilated, that lies between thepre- 
ſent moment and next quarter -day. 

 QUA/&TERDECK, kw#'r-thr-dek. 2. . [quar- 
fer and deck.) The fhort upper deck. 

Qua'aTERLY, kwir-thr-ly, adj. [from quar- | 
ter.] Containing a fourth part. 

The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within 
her little year or month of confecution. Folder. 

From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equa- 
tor ariſe the diurnal differences of the ſun's right 
aſcenſion, which finiſh their variations in each 
quadrant of the ecliptick, and this being added to 
the former inequality from eccentricity, makes 
theſe quarterly and ſeemingly irregular inequalities 
of natural days, Bentley. 

QUARK TERLY, kw4'r-tar-1f, adv. Once in a 

quarter of a year. | 

QU&a/RTERMASTER, kwar-thr-mas-tur. 2. / 
[quarter and maſter.] One who regulates the 
quarters of ſoldiers. HE 

The quarter maſter general was marking the | 
ground for the encampment of the covering army. 

| | Tatler. 

QAR TERN, kwär-türn. 2. . A gill or the 
fourth part of a pint. 

QAR TER STAT, kwa'r- tür-stäf. 2. /. A ſtaff 
of defence: ſo called, I believe, from the 
manner of uſing it; one hand being placed 
at the middle, and the other equally be- | 
tween the middle and the end. 

His quarterflaff, which he could ne'er forſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. Oryd. 
Immenſe riches he ſquandered away at guarter- 
Haß and cudgel play, in which he challenged all | 
the country. | | Arbuthnot. 

QuaA'RT1LE, kwa'r-til. 2. /. An aſpect of the 


þ 


eh tt 


— 


degrees diſtant from each other, and is 

marked thus [. Harris. 
Mars and Venus in a grartile move | 

My pangs'of jealouſy for Ariet's love. Dryden. 


book in which every ſheet, being twice 
doubled, makes four leaves. 
Our fathers had a juſt value for regularity and 
ſyſtems; then folio's and guarto's were che faſhion- 
able ſizes, as volumes in octavo are now. Watts. 


To Quas, kwosh'. v. a. [quaſſen, Dut. /quac- 
ciare, Ital. quaſſo, Lat.] | 
. To cruſh; to ſqueeze. | 
| The whales | 
Againſt ſharp rocks, like reeling veſſels guaſb'd, 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces daſh'd, 
A BF SES Waller. 
2. To ſabdue ſuddenly, 


That dy d with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And guaſb d the ftern ZExcides. Roſcommon . 
Our ſhe- confederates keep pace with us in qgra/- 
ing the rebellion, which had begun to ſpread itſelf | 
among part of the fair ſex, Addiſon's Frerbolder. 
3. LCaſſus, Lat. caſſer, Fr.] To annul; tonullify; 
to make void: as, th indictment auas quaſhed. 
To QuAs R, kwosh'. v. n. To be ſhaken with 
a noife. | : pts | 


A thin and fine membrane ftrait and cloſely ad- 


QA, kwösh'. . /. A pompion. 
QUA TERCOUSINS, KA“-tér-Küz nz. A, t : 


Addifin. | 


planets, when they are three ſigns or ninety | 
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hering to keep it from guaſbing and ſhaking. Kaz, | 


QUE 


The water in this dropſy, by 2 ſudden 1 
Shary's dg, 


are not quatercouſins, as it is 


ſpoken catercoufins, plus ne * 
quatre couſins, t ey are not of the four * 


degrees of kindred, that is, th 
friends. 11 rot i 
UATE RNARY, kwa-ter'-nEr-$, 1. .. rad 
narius, Lat.] The number four. W 
The objections againſt the guaternary of cle men: 
and ternary of 1 5 . needed not to beo by 
ſo much againſt the doctrines themſcl ves. by. 


Lat.] The number four. 
Air and the elements! the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quoternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs chan 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe, Mala, 
I have not in this ſcheme of theſe nine queter« 
niom of conſonants, diftint known charaQers, 
whereby toexpreſs them, but muſt repeat the ſame, 
Holder: Elements of Sperch. 


QuaTE 'RNITY, kwa-ter'-nit-y. 2 / Lquaternu, 


Lat.] The number four. 

The number of four ſtands much admired, nx 
only in the quaternity of the elements, which ate 
the principles of bodies, but in the letters of the 
name of God, Breen, 


QuaTRA'IN, kwa'-trin. 1. J. [quatrain, Fr. 
A ſtanza of four lines rhyming alternately; 


as, ; . 
Say, Stella, what is love, whoſe fatal pow'r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy! 
What nymph or goddels in a luckleſs hour ? 
Diſclos'd to light the miſchief-making boy? 
Mr: Mu, 
I have writ my poem in gquatreins or ſtanzas of 
four in alternate rhyme, becauſe I have ever judged 
them of greater dignity for the ſound and number, 
than any other verſe in uſe, Dridn, 


To Qua'vrr, kwi'-var. v. u. [cpavan, Sax, 
1. To ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or fing with 


a tremulous voice. 

Miſo ſitting on the ground with her knees up, 
and her handsupon her knees, tuning her voice wit 
— a quavering cough, thus diſcourſed. Sid. 

e diviſion and uavering, which pleaſe i 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the gli. 
tcring of light playing upon a wave. aan. 

Now ſportive youth | 
Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
And guaver unharmonious. Pluips, 

We ſhall hear her guavering them half a mint: 

aſter us, to ſome ſprightly airs of the opera. Adi) 


To tremble ; to vibrate. 


A membrane, ſtretched like the head of a drum, 
is to receive the impulſe of the ſound, and to vibrate 


or guaver according to its reciprocal motions. Nh. 
If the eye and the finger remain quiet, thele 


colours vaniſh in a ſecond minute of time, but! 
the finger be moved with a guavering motion, thef 
appear again. Newton's Officts, 


Quay, kY. 2. /. [quai, Fr.] A key; an 4 


tificial bank to the ſea or river, on hie 
goods are conveniently unladen. 


"Fwas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, ? | QUE'ACHY, qwé“-tshy. adj. II know rot 


whence derived; perhaps originally r 
guaggy, or qugſby.] Unſolid; unſound; 
boggy- Not in uſe. | 
The boggy mears and gueachy fens below. eb 
Goodwin's gueazhy ſand. Drehs 


QUEAN, kwi'n. u. ,. [cpean, Sax, a barren 
cow; 


Popcpen, in the laws of Canute, © 


ſtrumpet.] A worthleſs woman, gen 


a ſtrumpet. | | 
"" AzStos themail 20 his bole, of 3 2 7 


zucan to a wrangling knave. 
. 


ww 4 wi 


— 
* a 


W .. Fafidious; ſquecamiſh. 


Gr 


this well 
Nee behind the ſcenes. Dryden. 
" Such is that ſprinkli - which ſome careleſs guaan 


Flirts on you from her N Swift. 


; | VE ASINESS kwE-zy-nis. 45 ſ. (from queaſy.) 


e fickneſs of 2 nauſeated ſtomach. 


QUE'ASY, kW ZF. adj. [Of uncertain ety- 


logy- 
kn * 18 lente, already a 
with his iO 5 | 
| 3 thoughts call from him. Sbalep. 
Whether a rotten ſtate and hope of gain, 
Or to diſuſe me from the queaſy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving, 
Out puſh me firſt. - ; Donne. 
I. with your two helps, will fo practiſe on 
Benedict, that, in deſpight of bis quick wit and 
his queaſy ſtomach, he ſhall fall in love with Bea- 
trice. 2 INE Shakeſp. 
The humility of Gregory the great would not 
admit the ſtile of biſhop, but the ambition of 
Bonifice made no ſcruple thereof, nor have guzaſy 


| * reſolutions been harboured in their ſucceſſors ever 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Men's ſtomachs are generally ſo quea/y in theſe 

caſes, that it is not ſaſe to overload them. 
RE, Gevernment of the Tongue. 

| | Without queſtion, 

Their conſcience was too gqucaſy of digeſtion. Dryd. 

3. Cauſing nauſeouſneſs. | 
I have one thing of a guea/y queſtion, 
Which I muſt act. 


pain; perhaps to complain, A word not 


1 


The lads of Sparta were aceuſtomed to be whip- 
ped at altars, without ſo much as quecking. Bacon. 


a wife, the wife of a king.] 


1. The wife of a king. 235 


He was lapt 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of bis queen mother. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


© 2. A woman who is ſovereign of a kingdom. 


Z Quizxixe, kwen-ing. n:/: An apple. 


That gucen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reign- 
ed forty-five years, means no more than that the 
duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſixty-nine, 
and the duration of her government to forty-five 
annual revolutions of the ſun. Locke. 
|  Havelagaen 
Paſt by my fellow rulers of the world? 

Have | refus'd their blood to mix with yours, 
And raiſe new kings from ſo obſcure a race? Dryd. 


J QUEEN, kwe'n. v. n. To play the queen. 


A threepence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as 1 am, to queer it. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
| Of your own ſtate take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'II gueen it no inch farther, 
But milk my ewes and weep. Sbaleſp. 


3 | — kwe'n-apl: 2. /. A ſpecies 


apple. 
The gueen- apple is of the ſummer kind, and a 
good eyder apple mixed with others. 
Her checks with kindly claret ſpread, 


Aurora like new out of bed, 


Or like the freſh queer=apple's fide, . 


Bluſhing at fight of Phæbus pride. Sidney. 


The winter gueening is good for the table. Mort. 


; $ QUEER, kw. adj. [Of this word the ori- 


gEmal is not known: a correſpondent ſup- 
S a queer man to be one who has a 


quere to his name in a liſt.] Odd; ſtrange; | 


original; particular. 


© never went to bed till two in the morning, 


auſe he would no 
ize his Vivacity, 
arly ; oddly. 


% 


— — parts, 


1 Sbaleſp. King Lear- | 
o Quicx, kek'. v. n. To ſhrink ; to ſhow | 


— 


| 


| t be 2 queer fellow; nd was 
every now and then knocked down by a conſtable, | 


Spectator. 


Mortimer, | 


4 


| 


Oddnefs ; particularity. | 
QE sT, kweést“. 2. /. [from queſtus, Lat. 
Rimer.] A ringdove; a kind of wild 
pigeon. | 
To QUELL, kw. v. a. [cpellan, 4 To 
cruſh ; to ſubdue: originally, to kill. 
What avails | 
Valour or ſtrength, though matchleſs, quell' with 
pain, 


Of mightieſt ? E 
Compaſſion guelPd 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears 
A ſpace ; till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd exceſs. 
Tp Milton, 
This guell'd her pride, but other doubts remain'd, 
That once diſdaining, ſhe might be diſdain'd. Dryd. 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, ap- 
pointed to reftrain violence, to quell ſeditions and 
tumults, and to preſerve that peace which pre- 
ſerves the world. | Atterbury. 
„ QUELL, kwel. v. 2. To die. Spenſer. 
QuELL, kwel. 2. J. [from the verb.] Mur- 
der. Not in ule. 
What cannot we put upon 
His ſpungy followers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great guell. 


Que'LLER, kwel-lur. 2. /. [from quell.] One 
that cruſhes or ſubdues. 
| Hail, ſon of the maſt high, 
Oueller of Satan, on thy glorious work 
Now enter, = Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
SVE LOUECHOSE, k&k'-sh0z. u. J. [Fr.] A 
trifle; a kickſhaw. 
From country graſs to comfitures of court, 
Or city's quelquechoſes, let not report 
My mind tranſport. 3 Donne. 
To QUEME,kwem'. v. z. [cpeman, Sax. ] To 
pleaſe. An old word, Skinner, 
To QUENCH, kwentsh'. v. a. 
t. To extinguiſh fire, 
Since ſtream, air, ſand, mine eyes and ears 
conſpire, 


9 


fire? Sidney. 
This is the way to kindle, not to guench, Shak. 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, p 
Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot guench. Shak. 
The fire had power in the water, forgetting his 
own virtue; and the water forgat his own gzenching 
nature. „ Wiſdom, xix. 20. 
Milk guencheth wild-fire better than water, be- 
cauſe it entreth better. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies; 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to guench the hiſſing maſs prepare. Dryden. 
You have already guench'd ſedition's brand, 


| Dryden. 
When your work is forged, do not quench it in 
water to cool it, but throw it down upon the floor 
or hearth to cool of itſelf; for the guenching of it in 
water will harden it. AMoxon's Mechan., Exerciſes. 


2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion ; to re- 
preſs any motion of the mind good or bad. 
But if all aĩm but this be levell'd falſe, 
The ſuppoſition of the lady's death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. Shakep, 
Beſeech God, that he will inflame thy heart with 


any wilful ſin, or let it go out again for want of 
ſtirring it up and employing it. 
3. To allay thirſt. 
Every draught to 
thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature, a pro- 
viſion for rheum and diſeaſes, a drowning of the 
ſpirits. | | | - South, 


| to 
Var LY, kw r- Ip. adv. [from queer.) Par- 


} 4. To deſtroy. 


Which all ſubdues, and makes remiſs the hands 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 


4 


Qozr'exrss, kwe'r-nls, n. / [from gueer.] | 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


{ 


b 


And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. | 


this heavenly fire of devotion; and when thou haſt | 
obtained it, beware that thou neither gen it by | 


Duty of Man. | ; 
| 


him, that has guenched his 


What hope to quench, where each thing blows the 


| 


* 


| 


* 


QUE 


When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter quenching or extinguiſhment ; | 
She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, 
That ſo ſhe might all future ill prevent, Davies, 
Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, be- 
ing naturally very cold, and alſo to gu-nch and diſ- 
ſipate the force of any ſtroke, and retund the edge 
of any weapon. Ray 


| To QUENCH, kwentsh'. v. 2. To cool; to 


grow cool. 
| Doſt thou think, in time 

She will not quench, and let inſtructions enter 

Where folly now poſleſſes? Sbalgſp. Cymbeline. 
QvE'NCHABLE, Kkwentsh'-Ebl. adj. [from 

guench.] That may be quenched. | 
B kwentsh“- ur. 2. /. from quench.] 

Extinquiſher; one that quenches. | 
Quz'/NCHLEsS, kwentsh'-Ills, adj. [from 

guench.j Unextinguiſhable. 


Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your guenchliſ; fury to more rage. SH 


The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
He fills a burniſh'd throne of guenchleſs fire. Craſbaxu. 
Qut RELE, kwe'-rel, 2. /. [querela, Lat. gue- 
relle, Fr.] A complaint to a court. 6 
A circumduction obtains not in cauſes of appeal, 
but in cauſes of firſt inſtance and ſimple guerele 
only. Aylife. 
QUE RENT, kwe'-rent. u. /. [querens, Lat.) 
The complainant ; the plaintiff. ji 
UERIMO'NIOUS, kwer-ry-m&'-nyts. adj. 
Lquerinonia, Lat.] Querulous; complain- 


ing. 
QuERIMO/NIOUSLY, KkwCr-ry-m0'-nyus-1F. 
adv. [from guerimonious.] Querulouſly ; 


with complaint. 3 
To thee, dear Thom, myſelf addreſſing, 
Moſt querimonioufly confeſſing. 5 Denham. 


QuER1MO'NIOUSNBESS, kwèr-ry-mô-nyùs-nis - 


n. . Lfrom querimonious,] Complaining temper- 
QuE'risT, kwe'-rist. 2. /. [from quæro, Lat.] 
An enquirer; an aſker of queſtions. 

I ſhall propoſe ſome conſiderations to my gentle 

queriſt. | ; S pectutor. 

Ihe juggling ſea god, when by chance trepan'd 
By ſome inſtructed gueriſt Neeping on the ſtrand, 

Impatient of all anfwers, ſtrait became 

A ſtealing brook. Stoift's Miſcellunles. 
2 kwern'. 7. /. [e peonn, Sax. ] A hand- 

mill. | | | 

Skim milk, and fometimes labour in the guern, 

And bootleſs make the breathleſs huiwite churn. 

EY © bbokeſp, 

Some apple-colour'd corn | 

Ground in fair guerrs, and ſome did ſpindles turn. 
|  Chapthan, 


Quz'rro, kwer-pd. 1. /. [corrupted from 


cuerpo, Span.] A dreſs cloſe to the body; 

a waiſtcoat. ö 8 

I' would fain ſee him walk in guerpo, likb « 

caſed rabit, without his holy fur upog his back. 

| | 128 Drydess. 
Que'rRy, for equerry, kwer'-rp. n. ſ. [ecuyer, 

Fr.] A groom belonging to a prince, or 

one converſant in the king's ſtables, and 


| having the charge of his horſes; alfo the - 


ſtable of a prince. Bailey, 


QuE'RVLOUS, kwer'-rfi-las, adj. [gquerults, 
Lat.] Mourning; whining ; habitvaily 
_ complaining, p | | 
Although they were a people by nature hard- 
hearted, guerulous, wrathful, and impatient of reſt 
and quietneſs, yet was there nothing of force to 
work the ſubverſion of their ſtate, till the time 
beforementioned was expired. Hooker. 
The preſſures of war have cowed their ſpirits. 


as may be gathered from the very accent of their 


words, which they prolate in a whining kind of 
203 vlous tone, as if ſtill complaining and creſt- 
en. 1 
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Quz'xuLovsLy, kwér-rü- lds-Iy. adv. [from 
- querulous.) In a complaining manner. 


As undi d hinges, querulouſl ſhrill. 
. LOUSNESS, kwer“-rü-läs-nis. 1. J. 


abſurdly attempt to tie the arm of omnipotence 


QUE 

Though you give no countenance to the com- | 
plaints of the gueru/ous, yet curb the inſolence of 
the injurious, | Locke. 


His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 


from guerulous.] Habit or quality of com- 
plaining mournfully. 


Newton. 
This ſhews the folly of this gvery, that might 
always be demanded, that would impiouſly and 


from doing any thing at all, becauſe it can never 


Young. |- 


2. Enquiry ; diſquiſition. 


3. A diſpute ; a ſubject of debate. 


5. Doubt ; controverſy ; diſpute. 


QUE 

Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk | 
queſtions, it is more reaſon for the entertainment of 
the time, that ye aſk me queſtions, than that I aſk + 


you. s Bacon. 


It is to be put to queſtion, whether it be lawful 
for chriſtian princes to make an invaſive war ſim- 
ply for the propagation of the faith. Bacon. 


There aroſe a queſtion between ſome of John's 


How eaſy is it for a man to fill a book with 
quotations, as you have done, that can be content 
with any thing, however foreign to the queſtion ? 

Gy WMaterland. 


— 


To Que'sT10N, kwés“-tshün. 


1, To examine one by queſtions, 


And in your pow'r ſo ſilencing your fon, 


QUE 


ner, Fr.] Ve 8, (queſtion. 


Bueftion your royal thoughts, make 
” yours; 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon - 
Hear your own dignity ſo much prophan'q. 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
Shake, 


the caſe 


But hark you, Kate, 


2+ To doubt; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent eſtate of human life! 

Where fleeting joy does laſting doubt inſpire 
And moſt we gugſtion what we moſt deſire, Prig 


| * 
3. To have no confidence in; to mention 25 


gueſtion.] 


| Gr, b rf. =. %, [from quere, Lat.] A]. diſciples and the Jews about purifying. Jen. 7 an. not ave you henceforth guns me, 

j queſtion ; an enquiry to be reſolved. 4+ Affair to be examined. | —_— , * Gion ; Shateſp. Henry Iv. 

I ſhall conclude, with propoſing only ſome gue» In points of honour to be try'd, ere undubitably to he 
| vin, in order to a farther ſearch to be made by | Suppoſe the queſtion not your own. „ Dot A to be guefins, 2. Q 


ö | Beathoy: This is not my writing, | not to be truſted, 
To Quz'sy Ewe“ ry. v. a. [from the 8008.1 Though I confeſs much like the character: Be a deſign never ſo artificially laid, if it chance 
To aſk queſtions | But out of gueſtion tis Maria's hand. Sbaleſp. to be defeated by ſome croſs accident, the mn 
EPL ks Cambridge ſophs "Tis time for him to ſhew himſelf, when his | is then run down, his counſels derided, his pry. 
Fach prompt to query, anſwer and 1 Pope. very being is called in queſtion, and 5 — 2 vs dence gugſtioned, and his perſon deſpiſed. Satt LY 
ö judge the world, when men begin to doubt whe- / 5 1 . == 
Quest, kwést“. n. F. [queſte, Fr.] 0 'S „ 8 Tillotſon, QuE'sTIONABLE, kwes'-tshin-Ebl. adj, feen © 


1, Search; act of ſeeking. gs OE e 5 
None * ſuch as this bold ape unbleſt, EY The doubt of their being native impreſſions 


N In the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral prin- 
Can ever thrive in that unlucky 9e. Spenſer. | oy , Ser agg _— ; 
e Rlovkdyo ih aug? of beanty, } ciples than the other; not that it brings their, 


| .: > truth at all in gugſlion. | Locke. | 
Where ſhould he find it fairer _ 5 gy aA Our own earth would be barren and deſolate, | 


Fair ſilver buſkin'd nymphs | without the benign influence of the ſolar rays, 
5 


I know this gueſt of yours and free intent which without queſtion is true of all the other 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, Planeta. 1 3 } Benny. | 
To the great miſtreſs of your princely ſhrine. Milt. 6.J L_ trial. ; . 

| An aged man in rural weeds, Whoſoever be found guilty, the communion 

Following, as ſeem'd, the queſt of ſome ſtray ewe. book hath deſerved leaſt to be called in gagſtion for 
' \ Milton. this fault. ; | Hooker. 

7. Examination by. torture. | 
Such a preſumption is only ſufficient to put 
the perſon to the rack or queſtion, according to 
the civil law, and not bring him to condemnation. 
| Aylife's Parergon. 
8. State of being the ſubje& of preſent en- 
uiry, 9 ; 
I If we being defendants do anſwer, that the cere- 
monies in queſtion are godly, comely, decent, pro- 
fitable for the church, their reply is childiſh and 
unorderly to ſay, that we demand the thing in 
. queſtion, and ſhew the poverty of our cauſe, the 
goodneſs whereof we are fain to beg that our adver- 
faries would grant. 85 HFooler. 
If it would purchaſe ſix ſhillings and three- pence 
weighty money, he had proved the matter in 
| 8 | | Locke. 
| Nor are theſe aſſertions that dropped from their 
pens by chance, but delivered by them in places 
where they profeſs to ſtate the points in queſtion. 


1. Doubtful ; diſputable, | 
Your accuſtomed clemency will take in 
worth, the offer of theſe my ſimple labours, he. 
ſtowed for the neceſſary juſtification of laws here. 
tofore made queſtionable, becauſe not perfeiy uu- 
derſtood. 8 Fooker's Dediutin, 
That perſons drowned float, the ninth day when 
their gall breaketh, is a queſtionable determination, 
both in the time and cauſe. Brown's Vulgar Err, 
It is gugſtionable, whether the uſe of ſteel ſpring 
was known in thoſe ancient times. WW iltin, 
It is gueſtionable, whether Galen ever ſaw the 
diſſection of a human body. Baker, 
2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion; liable to 
queſtion, | 
Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a gugſftionable ſhape, 
That I will ſpeak to thee. Sbaleſp. Hanlt, 


QuEe'sT1ONARY, kwes'-tshin-er-y. adj. [from 
_ queſtion. ] Enquiring ; aſking queſtions, 

I grow laconick even beyond laconiciſm; for 
ſometimes I return only yes or no to queſlimary 
epiſtles of half a yard long. Pepe to Swift, 

QuE'STIONABLENESS, kwes'-tshin-ebl-nls, 
n. ſ. [from gueſtion.] The quality of being 
queſtionable. - 

Que'sTIONER, kwes-tshan-ar. 2. /. [from 
queſtion.) An enquirer. . 
Que'sT10NLESsS, kwes'-tshin-lls. adv. [from 

queſtion.) Certainly ; without doubt; doutt- | 
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One for all | 
_ Myſelf expoſe, with lonely ſteps to tread 
Th' unſounded deep, and the void immenſe 
To ſearch with wand'ring gueſt a place foretold 
Should be. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Twould be not ſtrange, ſhould we find Para- 
diſe at this day where Adam left it; and I the 
rather note this, becauſe I ſee there are ſome ſo 
earneſt in queſt of it. | Woodward. 
There's not an African, 
That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In gueſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues. Addiſon. 
We ſee them active and vigilant in que of de- 
light. Spectator. 
2. [For ingucſt.] An empannelled jury. 
oY What's my offence? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accuſe me? 
What lawful gue/t have given their verdict up 
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Unto the frowning judge? Shateſp. Richard III. leſs. 
3. Searchers. . ColleQively. | HEE hare ee 7 © ueftionleſ hence it comes that many were mi- 
Fou have been hotly call'd for, 9. Endeavour; act of ſeeking. Not in uſe, | taken. F 7 Raleigh, 


As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; | 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. ; Sbaleſp. 
Are finck den thee; volumes of report | To Que 'sT10N, kwes'-tshan, v. [from the 

Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious gueſts noun.) _ / : I Que'sTMan, kwest/-min. 
Upon thy doings. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, | I. To enquire. : N 8 5 a Qut'sTMONG ER, ” + EN 2 
5. Requeſt; deſire; ſolicitation. TELE! Suddenly out of this delightful dream 2 faveſt, man, and monger.] Starter of law- 
f Gad not abroad at every queſt and call The man awoke, and would have gueſtion'd more; SG 0 pr ofs . 


When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral gueſts 
To ſearch you out. Sbaleſp. Othello, 
4. Enquiry; examination. 
O place and greatneſs! millions of falſe eyes 


Aucſtionlgſi duty moves not ſo much upon com- 
mand as promiſe ; now that which propoſes the 
greateſt and moſt ſuitable rewards to obedience, 
and the greateſt puniſhments to diſobedience, 

| doubtleſs is the moſt likely to inforce the one and 
prevent the other. South, 
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Of an Roe be CE: Ebert But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenſer. 3 . nal lam 
2 Quesr, Kzstl w. n. Latte, Pr. from ie that melee much ſhall Tearn much, and Henin len pred none, was (POT uy b. 
th 1 Tec in ſearch. | | content much; but eſpecially if he apply his queſ- Ned none, fr having erer 
e noun.] 19 go in learch. pens am | | raked over all new and old ſtatutes, having cs 
Qux s TrANT, kwest'-tent. u. / [from quæſſer, tions to the Kill of the perſons 1 e. a rabble of promoters, gueſtmongers, : 
2 0 ar 3 | EP acon 8s L//ays. . a : | | am. 
Fr.] ; ©: ee mon after. 16 Unreaſonable ſubtilty will ſtill ſeem to be rea- 60-28 any their command. f 1 
a e e us'sTRIST, kwes'-trist. 2. /. [10 9 


ſoning ; and at leaſt will queſtion, when it cannot 8 
anſwer, 5 # Holyday. ecker ; purſuer. 2 
2. To debate by interrogatories. | Six and thirty of his knigNts, 


Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The braveſt gueſtant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, |} 


That fame may cry you loud, Shatkeſp. : a Hot queſtrifts after him; met him at the gate, 
QUE 'STION, kwes-tshün. 2. J. [que/tion, 101 * J 8 Are . ad. Mas tow'rd Dover. Shale. 
Fr. quæſtio, Lat.] 3 | . eon, | Que'sTuary, kwés-tshü-Lr-Y. 4d. [from 


| Why he hach made the eye bleat for the lamb. 


Sbaleſp. tus, Lat.] Studious of profit. „, 4 


1. Interrogatory; any thing enquired. 


QU1 


hpidaries and gueſtuary enquirers af- 


Although 


ſtone of chis name to be a mineral concretion, not 
to be found in animals. { N 
; itter 
in. Kid“ =. L A ſarcaſm; a bi 
Lust. Ainſauortb. The ſame perhaps 
with quip. 
To QU1'BBLE, kwlbl. v. 7. from the noun, }] 
To pun; to play on the ſound of words. 
The firſt ſervice was neats tongues ſliced, which 
the philoſophers took occaſion to diſcourſe and 


quibble upon in 2 grave formal way. L Eftrange. 
UI BBLE, kwlb'l. n. /. [from quidlibet, Lat.) 

A fight cavil; a low conceit depending on 
the ſound of words; a pun. 


AH and guibbles, and to let poſterity ſee their fore- 
- fathers were blockheads. : Addiſon. 
Quirks or guibbles have no place in the ſearch 
after truth. _ Watts. 
Having once fully anſwered your guibble, you 
will not, I hope, expect that I ſhould do it again 
and agam. Water land. 
QurszTEE, kwilb'-lür. 2. /. {from quibble. 
A punſter. 
QUICK, kwik'. adj. {cpic, Sax.] 
1. Living; not dead. | : 
They ſwallowed us up guicł, when their wrath 
was kindled againſt us. Pſalm cxxiv. 3. 
If there be quick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is an 
old leproſy. Leviticus, xiii. IO. 
The ric and the dead. Common Prayer. 
As the fun makes; here noon, there day, there 
night, 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow'rs, ſome guic#, 
ſome dead. Davies, 
Thence ſhall come, 
When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe, 
With glory and pow'r to judge both guic# and dead. 
| Milton, 
2. Swift; nimble ; done with celerity, 
Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a 
piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to ex- 
preſs that quick and ſpeedy expedition, wherewith 


lighted to preſent our ſuits in heaven. 
| 3. Speedy; free from delay. 

Ot he to her his charge of quick return 
' Repeated. 


4. Attive ; ſpritely ; ready. 


ſerved ſo great a vigour of mind even to his 
death, when near eighty, that ſome, who had 
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to have much guic ker parts in his age than before. 


A man muſt have paſſed his noviciate in ſin- 
ning, before he comes to this, be he never ſo 
quick a proficient. 1 South, 

The animal, which is firſt produced of an egg, 


is a blind and dull worm; but that which hath 


3 | ſprightly fly. Grete s Coſmol. 
4 Quick, kwik', adv. Nimbly; ſpeedily ; 
= readily, 5 | 


Ready in gybes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 


This ſhall your underſtanding clear, 
Thoſe things from me that you ſhall hear, 


— dove, might be the eaſier and quicker under- 


This is done with little notice; if we conſider 
how very quick the actions of the mind are per- 


_ Crowded into an inſtant; 

Quick, kwit. x, A | 

r. A live animal. Not in uſe; 
Vol. II. Ne XII. | 29 


— —_ OTE MY 


- Ger it, yet the writers of minerals conceive the 
, 


This may be of great uſe to immortalize puns | 


ardent affeQions, the wings of prayer, are de- 
Hooker. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


A man of great ſagacity in buſineſs, and he pre- 


known him in his younger years, did believe him 


Clarendon. | 


ite teſurrection thence, is a quick eyed, volatile and | 


in any matter of advantage. 


As quarrellous as the weazle. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


Conceiving much the quicker. Drayton's Nymphid. | 
They gave thoſe complex ideas, that the things | 
ney were continually to give and receive informa- | 


Locke. d 


formed; requiring not time; but many of them 
; Locke. | 


av! 


$ Peeping cloſe into the thick, 
Might ſee the moving of ſome quick, 
Whoſe ſhape appeared not; 


But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
53 And manſul thercat ſhot. Spenſer. 
| 2. The living fleſh; ſenſible parts. 
If Stanley held, that a ſon of king Edward had 


ſtill the better right, it was to teach all England to 
fay as much; and therefore that ſpeech touched 
the quick. Bacon. 
Seiz'd with ſudden ſmart, 
Stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart. Dryden. 
The thought of this diſgraceful compoſition ſo 

| touches me to the guick, that I cannot fleep. _ 
Arbutlnot's John Bull, 
Scarifying gangrenes, by ſeveral inciſions down 
to the quick, is almoſt univerſal, and with reaſon, 
ſince it not only diſcharges a pernicious ichor, 
but makes way for topical applications. Sharp. 

3. Living plants. | 

For incloſing of land, the moſt uſual way is 
with a ditch and bank ſet with quick. Mortimer. 


. k BEAM, or qguickentree, kwik'-bem, u. /. 
ornus-} 

Quiclbeam or wild ſorb, by ſome called the [riſh 

aſh, isa ſpecies of wild aſh, preceded by bloſſoms 

of an agreeable ſcent. 


1. To make alive. 


before him; and no man hath quickened his own 

ſoul. 1 | Pſalm xxil. 30. 
This my mean taſk would be | 

As heavy to me, as 'tis odious; but 

The miſtreſs which I ſerve, guickens what's dead, 


Fair ſoul, ſince to the faireſt body join'd 

You give ſuch lively life, ſuch quick ning pow'r, 

And influence of ſuch celeſtial kind, / : 

As keeps it ſtill in youth's immortal flower. Davies. 

He throws 1 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes; 

Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beaſts and 
fowls | | 

With breath are quicker'd, and attract their ſouls. 


2. To haſten; to accelerate. 
| You may ſooner by imagination gzichen or ſlack. 
a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it as it is eaſier to 
make a dog go ſlower, than to make him ſtand 
ſtill, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Others were appointed to conſider of penal laws 
and proclamations in force, and to 5uicken the exe- 
cution of the moſt principal. Hayrvard. 

Though any commodity ſhould ſhift hands never 
ſo faſt, yet, if they did not ceaſe to be any longer 
traffick, this would not at all make or quicken 
their vent. Too le. 


3. To ſharpen; to actuate; to excite., 


forced them to guicken themſelves; becauſe I had 
learnt of him, how little favour he is wont to ſhew 
3 Sidney. 

It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, 
that quickens the appetite to enjoy ſo tempting a 
| prize. | 3 South. 

They endeavour by brandy to quicken their taſte 
already extinguiſhed. | Tatler. 

An argument of great force to quicken them in 
the improvement of thoſe advantages to which the 
mercy of God had called them by the goſpel. Rogers. 


motive to guicſen you in the purſuit of thoſe actions 
which will beſt deſerve it. Sift. 
To QUI'CKEN, kwik'n. v. 7... 

1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens 
with child. | 


Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my- 
4 chin, 5 
Will quickea and accuſe thee; I'm your hoſt; 


— 


F — # 


Mortimer. 


To QUI'CKEN, kwik'n. v. a. [cpiccan, Sax. ] 
All they that go down into the duſt, ſhall kneel | 


And makes my labours pleaſures. S. Tempy/t. | 


Dryden. 


Though my ſenſes were aſtomiſhed, my mind 


The defire of fame hath been no inconſiderable | 


QVr 


{ With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favour * 


You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shateſp. King Lear. 
| They rub out of it a red duſt, that converteth 
after a while into worms, which they kill with: 
wine when they begin to quicken. Sandys's Journey. 
The heart is the firſt part that quickens, and the 
laſt that dies. * Ray on the Creations 
2. To move with activity. 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. Pope, 


Qur'cxENER, kwik'-nur. 1. J. [from quicken.] 
I. One who makes alive. 
2. That which accelerates ; that which ac- 
tuates. | | 
Love and enmity, averſation and fear, are not 
able whetters and guickeners of the ſpirit of life in 
all animals. More. 


cine! graſs; gramen caninum, Lat.] Dog 
graſs. | 
QurcKkLiME, kwik'-Iim. n. /. [cals viva. 
Lat. guick and lime.] Lime unquenched. 
After burning the ſtone, when lime is iu its per- 
| fect and unaltered ſtate, it is called quicktime. Mili. 
 QurckLy, kwik'-ly: adv. [from guick.} Soon; 
ſpeedily ; without delay. 
Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue: thy ſtory 
quickly, | 
Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite than 
the neceſſities of nature, which are guickly and 
eaſily provided for ; and then all that follows is an 
oppreſſion. | South,- 


Qu1'cxntss, kwik'-nls, 2. ,. [from guicꝶ. ] 
1. Speed; velocity ; celerity, 


its motion, is abated in the flowneſs of it; and 
what it hath in the extraordinary guichneſs of its 
motion, muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength- 
that is required unto it. | Wilkins, 
Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflets with a 
greater ardour and quickneſs, when it rebounds» 
upon a man from the breaſt of his friend, South. - 
2+ Activity; briſkneſs. 
| The beſt choice is of an old phyſician and a 
young lawyer; becauſe, where. errors are fatal, 
ability of judgment and moderation are required 
| but where advantages may be wrought upon, 
diligence and quzzkneſs of wit, Wotton, 
The quickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the ac- 
curacy in the expreſſion. Dryden. 
3. Keen ſenfibility.. | 
Would not gui:tne/s of ſenſation be an incon- 
venience to an animal, that muſt lie ſtill ?' Locke, 
4. Sharpneſs; pungency. _ 
Thy gen'rous fruits, though gather d ere thei 
prime, | | | | 
: Still ſhew'd a quickneſs ; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write to the dull ſweets . 
of rhime. Dryden. 
Ginger renders it briſk, and corrects its wild-- 
nels, and juice of corinths whereof a few drops 
tinge and add a pleaſant quickneſs. Mortimer, 


Qu1'ck$AND, , kwik'-sand. 1. .. [quick and 

and.] Moving ſand ; unſolid ground. 
What is Edward, but a ruthleſs fea ?* 

What Clarence, but a quick/and of deceit ? Shak; 
Undergirding the ſhip, and fearing left they 

mould fall into the guict/andr, they ſtrake ſail, . 

and ſo were dtiven. DEW uy Ad, xxvii,- 
But when the veſſel is on quict/and; caſt; 

The flowing tide does more the ſinking haſte. Dryg./ 


* 2 * 


tide to her relief, and like another Neptune ſhoves 
her off the guick/ands. 5 Addiſon. 

I have marked out ſeveral. of the ſhoals and 
quickſands of life, in order to keep the unwary 
from running upon them. Addiſon, 
To QUYCKSET, kwik'-8&. v. a. [quick and 

| Ie, 8 plant with living plants. 5 


tn 


Qu1'ckxGRass, kwik'-gras. 2. /. [from guick 


Shakeſp. 


—— 
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Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, ſtems the 
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av 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get ſet to quick/et it, learn cunningly which. Tuſer. 
A man may ditch and guick/et three poles a a 
day, where the ditch is three foot wide and two 
foot deep. Afortimer. 
Qur'cxser, kwlk'-s&t. ». ſ. [quick and /et.) 
Living 1 to grow. 
The batful paſtures fenc'd, and moſt with 
;  quickſet mound, ; Drayton. 
Plant guick/ets and tranſplant fruit-trees towards 
the decreaſe. | Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Nine in ten of the guiciſet hedges are ruined 
for want of {kill. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Quicks!GhTED, kwik”-sit'-Id. adj. [quick 


* 


and /ight.) Having a ſharp ſight. | 


No body will deem the guick/ighted among it them 
to have very enlarged views in ethicks, Locle. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough 
for them; and yet theſe ſame cautious and guick- 
ſighted gentlemen can ſwallow down this ſottiſh 
opinion about percipient atoms, Bentley. 


Quicksr'GHTEDNESS, kwik”-8it/-Id-nls. 7. . 
(from quick/ighted.) Sharpneſs of fight. 

The ignorance that is in us no more hinders 

the knowledge that is in others, than the blind- 

neſs of a mole is an argument againſt the guict- 

ſigbiedugſi of an eagle, Locke, 


'Quicks1'LVvER, kwik'-8i1-var. . . [quick and 
Auer; argentum vivum, Lat.7 

Duickfilver, called mercury by the chymiſts, is 

a naturally fluid mineral, and the heavieſt of all 
known bodies next to gold, and is the more heavy 
and fluid, as it is more pure; it is wholly volatile 
in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour by a 
degree of heat very little greater than that of 
boiling water: it is the leaſt tenacious of all 
bodies, and every ſmaller drop may be again di- 
vided by the lighteſt touch into a multitude of 
others. The ſpecifick gravity of pure mercury is 
to water as 14020 to Io0o, and as it is the hea- 
vieſt of all fluids, it is alſo the coldeſt, and when 
heated the hotteſt : the ancients all eſteemed guick- 
ſilver a poiſon, nor was it brought into internal 
uſe till about two hundred and twenty years ago, 

' which was firſt occaſioned by the ſhepherds, who 


ventured to give it their ſheep to kill worms, and | 


as they received no hurt by it, it was ſoon con- 
cluded, that men might take it ſafely; in time, 
the diggers in the mines, when they found it 
crude, ſwallowed it in vaſt quantities, in order 
to ſell it privately, when they had voided it by 
_ ſtool : but the miners ſeldom follow their occu- 
pation above three or four years, and the arti- 
ficers, who have much dealing in it, are generally 
ſeized with paralytick diſorders. Hill. 
Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for 
though it has weight and ſimilarity of parts, it is 
neither diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixed: 
it ſeems to conſtitute a particular claſs of foſſils; 
and is rather the mother or baſis of all metals, 
than a metal itſelf: mercury is of conſiderable 
uſe in gilding, making looking-glaſſes, in refining 
gold, and various other mechanical operations be- 
ſides medicine. | © Chambers, 
Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a 


red roſe; the beſt was wont to be made in Libia 


of brimſtone and guichſilver burnt. Peacham. 
Pleaſures are few ; and fewer we enjoy; 
Pleaſure, like guiclſilver, is bright and coy ; 
Me ſtrive to graſp it with our utmoſt ſkill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters ſtill: | 
If ſeiz'd at laſt, compute your mighty gains, 


Mbat is it, but rank poiſon in your veins? Young. | 


VICK8Y LVERED, kwik -811-vard. adj. [from 
quickfitwer,) Overlaid with quickfilver. 
Mletal is more difficult to poliſh than glaſs, and 


1 
0 


is afterwards very apt to be ſpoiled by tarniſhing, | 


and reflects not ſo much light as glaſs guick/ilvered 
over does: I would propound to uſe inſtead of the 
metal a glaſs ground concave on the foreſide, and 
as much convex on the backſide, and guickfvered 


' 


u 


Not now uſed. 2 
For envy of ſo many worthy guidams, which 
catch at the garland which to you alone is due, 
you will be perſuaded to pluck out of the hateful 
- darkneſs thoſe ſo many excellent poems of yours, 
which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternal 
light. : | Spenſer, 
UL DDANY, kwid'-dd-ny. u. . [cydonium, 
cydoniatum, Lat. quidden, Germ. a quince.] 
Marmalade ; confection of quinces made 
with ſugar. 4 
Qu, kwld/-dit. u. /. [corrupted from 
quidlibet, Lat. or from que dit, Fr.] A ſub- 
tilty; an equivocation. A low word. 
Why may not that be the ſkull of a lawyer ? 
where be his quiddits now ? his quillets ? his caſes? 
and his tricks? Shakeſp. 
„ A ade. kwid'-It-y. u. ſ. [guidditas, low 
at.] | 
1. Eſſence; that which is a proper anſwer to 
the queſtion, quid ef? a ſcholaſtick term. 
He could reduce all things to acts, 
And knew their natures and abſtracts, 
Where entity and guiddity 


tion. Not uſed. | | 
Miſnomer in our laws, and other guiddities, I 

leave to the profeſſors of law. Camden's Remains. 

Qu1z'sCENCE, kwi-es'-8ens. n. . [from 
guieſco, Lat.) Reſt j repoſe. Sy 
Whether the earth move or reſt, I undertake 


common inducement to the belief of its guieſcence, 
the teſtimony of ſenſe, is weak and frivolous. 
| Glanville, 


2 SCENT, kwf.&s-sent. adj. [quieſcens, 
at.] Reſting ; not being in motion ; not 
movent ; lying at repoſe. 
Though the earth move, its motion muſt needs 
be as inſenſible as if it were quieſcent, Glanville, 
The right fide, from whence the motion of the 
body beginneth, is the active or moving fide; but 
the ſiniſter is the weaker or more guieſcent fide, 
| Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Sight takes in at a greater diſtance and more 
variety at once, comprehending alſo quieſcent ob- 
jects, which hearing does not. Holder. 
If it be in ſeme part movent, and in ſome 
part guigſcent, it muſt needs be a curve line, and 
ſo no radius. | 
Preſhon or motion cannot be propagated in a 
fluid in right lines beyond an obſtacle which ſtops 
part of the motion, but will bend and ſpread every 
way into the quieſcent medium, which lies beyond 
the obſtacle, Re. Newton's Optichs. 
QUVET, kwt-et. adj. [quiet, Fr. quietus, Lat.] 
1, Still; free from diſturbance, 
Breaking off the end for want of breath, 
And ſliding ſoft, as down to ſleep her laid, 
She ended all her woe in quiet death. 
This life is beſt, g 
If quiet life is beſt; ſweeter to you, 
That have a ſharper known. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Juſtly thou abhor'ſt | 
That ſon, who on the guiet ſtate of man 
Such trouble brought. Milton. 
2. Peaceable; not turbulent; not offenſive ; 
mild. 


4. Smooth; not ruffled. 8 

Happy is your grace, | 

That can tranſlate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. 


over on the convex ſide. 


Newton's Optichs, 


turbance; peace; ſecurity ; ſtillneſs, 


The ghoſts of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras. 
2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious queſ- 


not to determine: my work is to prove, that the 


Leet it be in the ornament of a meek and quiet 


ſpirit. | I Peter. 
3. Still; not in motion — 
| They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the 
night. Judges. 


i OF, Shakeſp. 
Qu1'tr, kwl'-&t. 2. /. [quies, Lat.] Reſt ; 
repoſe ; tranquillity ; freedom from diſ- | 


SUP DAM, kwi-dim. . , Lat.] Somebody. | 


——— 


| 


þ 


ö 


[ 


Grew. | 


q 


Spenſer. 


buy the ſcepticks indiſturbance, by the Myjinig, 


QU 


They came into Laiſh unto a pe 
at guiet and ſecure. 22 5 EY 
The land ane. 
A dreadful quiet felt, and worſer far 


Than arms, a ſullen interval of War. Dry de 


There fix d their arms, and there rene! a . 
name, tix 

And there in guiet rules. Dryden: By; 
7, 


Indulgent quiet, pow'r ſerene, 
Mother of peace and joy and love. But 
To Quiet, kwf-Et. v. a. [from the Pap 
x. To calm; to lull; to pacify; to put ,- 

reſt. | ; 
The loweſt degree of faith, that can 1uizt the 

ſoul of man, is a firm conviction that Gad 

- placable. 5 
2. To ſtill. 
Putting together the ideas of moving or quiz 

ing corporeal motion, joined to ſubſtance - 
have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit, Luk 
Qu ETER, kwl'-E-tar. 2. / [from quiet.) The 
perſon or thing that quiets. 
Qu1'tTiSM, kwi'-et-Izm. . / (from niet, 


What is called by the poets apathy or diſpaſtion 
} 


: F ory; , 


guietiſm, by common men peace of conſ-jc 


TYT nee, 
ſeems all to mean but great tranquillity of m 


ind, 

: Temęl:, 
Qu1r'tTLY, kwi=et-ly. adv. [from quiet.) 
1. Calmly ; without violent emotion, 

Let no man for his own poverty become more 
oppreſſing in his bargain, but quietly, modeſtly, 
and patiently recommend his eſtate to God, and 
leave the ſucceſs to him. Taylor, 

2. Peaceably ; without offence. 
„Although the rebels had bchaved themſclve 
quietly and modeſtly by the way as they went; yet 
they doubted that would but make them more 
hungry to fall upon the ſpoil in the end. Bacn, 
3. At reſt; without agitation, 
QureETNESS, kwl'-ct-nis. 7. /. [from quiet. 
I. Coolneſs of temper. 

This cruel guzetne/s neither returning to miſlike 
nor proceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious 
ſtill after one manner. Sieney, 

That which we move for our better inſtruction 

| ſake, turneth into anger and choler in them; they 
grow altogether out of-quictne/s with it; they an- 


ſwer fumingly. Aukr, 
2. Peace ; tranquillity, 
Stop effuſion of our chriſtian blood, 
And 'ſtabliſh guietneſs on ev'ry ſide. Shateſp. 


What miſeries have both nations avoided, and 
what quietneſs and ſecurity attained by their peace 
able union? Hayward, 

3. Stillneſs ; calmneſs. 
If we compare the guietneſs and chaſtity of the 
Bologneſe pencil to the buſtle and tumult that fills 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the |calt 
attempt to intereſt the paſſions, their boaſted art 
will appear a mere ſtruggle without effect. nada. 
Qu1'sTSOME, kwWI-Et-sam. adj. | from quiet, 
Calm ; ftill ; undiſturbed. Not in ule. 
Let the night be calm and guiet/ome, | 
Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad affray. Spenſer, 
Qu1'eTupe, kwi'-E-tshd6d. n. / [quictude 
Fr. from guiet.] Ret ; repole ; tranquil 
lity. Not in common uſe. 5 
From the equal diſtribution of the phlegmatick 
humour, the proper allay of fervent blood, wil 
flow a future quietude and ſerenitude in the afler 
tions. | Wotton on Educatit 
'QuiLL, kwll. »-/ . * ; 
be bard and . feather of the We 
of which pens are made. 
With her nimble quil/s his ſoul doth ſeem 10 
hover, | Mint hos 
, 1 N 
And eye the very pitch that luſty bi een 
Birds have three other hard ſubſtances proper 
to them; the bill, which is of a like wages 
the teeth, the ſhell of the egg, and ther 9% 


* 


Bacon's Natur a N 155 
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3 = To Qui, kwllt'. v. a. [from the noun.) 


This unte number of elements ought to have 


9 


au 
ö inſtrument of writing. - ; 
* N05 only touch the duke's own department in 
that iſland, the proper ſubjeA of my quill. otton. 
Thoſe Eves they fail'd to reſcue by their ſkill, 


i ake immortal with her gui. 
Their muſe would m | Kei 


— 


| 


From him whoſe gui ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 


Io him that notches ſticks at Weſtminſter, "Pope. 
+ Pri art of a porcupine. | 
7 — 4 was the lack 1 of Monomo- 
tapa, by whoſe ſide Was ſeen the quill- dar ting 
rcupine. Ar butbnot and Pope. 
Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 
The preſumptuous damſel raſhly dar'd 
The goddeſs ſelf to challenge to the field, 
And to compare with her in curious ſkill, 


Of works with loom, with necdle, and with guill. | 
Spenſer. | 


The inſtrument with which muſicians ſtrike 
cir ſtrings. * 
1145 5 — fingers and harmonious quill 
gtrike ſev'n diſtinguiſh'd notes, and ſev'n at once 
they fill. | Dryden. 


Qu1'LLET, kwil'-lit. 2. / [quidlibet, Lat.) 
Jubtilty; nicety; fraudulent diſtinction; 
petty cant. 7 
Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer? 
where be his quiddits now ? his  guillets ? his 
caſes? and his tricks ? Shakeſp. 
A great ſoul weighs in the ſcale of reaſon, 
what it is ro judge of, rather than dwell with 
too ſcrupulous a diligence upon little gui/lets and 
niceties. 2 Digby, 
Ply her with love letters and billets, 
And bait them well for quirks and guillets. Hudibr. 


QuiLT, kwilt'. 2. /. [couette, Fr. kulcht, Dut. 
culcita, culcitra, Lat.) A cover made by 
ſtitching one cloth over another with ſome 

ſoft ſubſtance between them. 

vilts of roſes and ſpices are nothing ſo help- 
ful, as to take a cake of new bread, and bedew 
it with a little ſack, #7 Bacon. 
In both tables, the beds were covered with mag- 
nificent quilts amongſt the richer ſort. Arbuthnat. 

She on the guilt ſinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow. Pope. 


To ftitch one cloth upon another with 
fomething ſoft between them. 
The ſharp ſteel arriving forcibly 
On his horſe neck before the qui/ted ſell, 2 
Then from the head the body ſundred quite. Spenſer. 
A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it 
drieth too much. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Entellus for the ſtrife prepares, 
Strip'd of his quilted coat, his body bares, 
Compos'd of mighty bone, Dryden's Aneis. 
A chair was ready, 8 
So gquilted, that he lay at eaſe reclin'd. Dryden. 
Mayn't Iguilt my rope? it galls my neck. Arbutbn. 


Quixary, kwt-ner-y. adj. [quinarius, Lat. 
Conſiſting of five. ria 5 | 


been reſtrained to the generality of animals and 
vegetables. 45 Boyle. 
Quixce, kwins'. 7. /. coin, Er. guidden, Germ. 
1. The tree. 3 
The qu inre tree is of a low ſtature; the branches 
are diffuſed and crooked ; the flower and fruit is | 
like that of the pear tree; but; however culti- 
vated, the fruit is ſour and aſtringent, and is co- 


= - vercd with a kind of. down: of this the ſpecies 
_— 7 fix. : | Ges Miller. 
2. Tue fruit. e | 
: They call for datesand guinces in the Shak 
A-quince, in token of ure trad went laws 
of Solon, Was given to the brides of Athens upon 


- . 


| the day of their marriage, 
{ To. Quixcn, kwinsh';- v. u. 


Peachanr on Drawing. That rowl'd orbicular, and turn'd to ſtars. Milton. . 


[This word | 


Qu! 


and gueck.) To ſtir; to flounce as in re- 
ſentment or pain. ü 
Beſtow all my ſoldiers in ſuch ſort as I have, 
that no part of all that realm ſhall be able to dare 
to quinch, ; Spenſer. 
Quixcv'xciAL, kwin-kin'-shel. adj. [from 
quincunx.} Having the form of a quincunx. 
Of a pentagonal or guincurcial diſpoſition, Sir 
Thomas Brown produces ſeveral examples in his 
diſcourſe about the quincunx. _ Ray. 
SUTNCUNX, kwin'-kunks. z. / [Latin.] 
Quincunx order is a plantation of trees, diſ- 
poſed originally in a ſquare, conſiſting of 
five trees, one at-each corner, and a fifth 
in the middle, which diſpoſition, repeated 
again and again, forms a regular grove, 
wood, or wilderneſs; and, when viewed 
by an angle of the ſquare or paralellogram, 
preſents equal or parallel alleys. 


courſe about the quincunx. Fay on the Creation. 
He whoſe lightning pierc'd th' Iberian lines, 
Now forms my guincunx, and now ranks my {man | 
| ope. 
S9UIN2UAGE'SIMA, kwin-kwi-jes'-y-ma. 
[Lat.] Quinquageſima ſunday, fo called 
becauſe it is the fiftieth day before Eaſter, 
reckoned by whole numbers ; ſhrove ſun- 
day. Dif. 


gs NGULAR, kwin-kwing'-gt-ler. adj. | 


guingue and angulus, Lat.] Having five 
Corners. 
Each talus, environed with a cruſt, conform- 
ing itſelf to the ſides of the talas, is of a figure 
guinguangular. Woodward, 
Exactly round, ordinately guinguangular, or hav- 
ing the ſides parallel. More s Antidote againſt Atheiſ. 
QUiNQUARTI'CULAR, kwin-kwar-tik'-0-ler, 
adj. i quinque and articulus, Lat.] Conſiſting 
of five articles. | 
They have given an end to the guinguarticular 
controverſy, for none have ſince undertaken to 
ſay more, Sanderſon. 


Qu1/xNqQuerFID, kwin'-kwe-fId. adj. [quingue | 


and findo, Lat.] Cloven in five. 
QUINQUEFO'LIATED, kwin-kw&-f0'-lyat-[d. 
adj. [quinque and folium, Lat.) Having five 
leaves. | 
QuinQue/xNNIAat, kwin-kwen'-nyel. adj. 
| quinquennis, Lat.] Laſting five years; hap- 
pening once in five years. DEE 
Qui'xsy, kwin'-zy. n. . [corrupted from 
ſquinancy.] A tumid inflammation in the 
throat, which ſometimes produces ſuffo- 
cation. 5 5 | 
The throttling guiz/y 'tis my ftar appoints, 
And rheumatiſms I ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
Great heat and cold, ſucceeding one another, 
occaſion pleuriſies and guinſies. Arbuthnot on Air. 


five. | 
For ſtate has made a guint 
Of generals he's liſted in't. 
Quv1ixTaix, kwin-tin. . / [quintain, Fr.) 
A poſt with a turning up. See QUINTIN, 
My better parts 
Are all throwndown;and that, which here ſtands up, 
Is but a guintain, a mere lifeleſs block. Shakeſp. 
UiNTAL, kwin'-tEl. 2. / { centupondium, Lat. 
An hundred weight to weigh with. 
* QUI NTESSENCE, kwin'-tis- sens. 1. J. 
guinta eſſentia, Lat.] 
1. A fifth being. 1 3 
From their groſs matter ſhe abſtracts the forms, 
And draws a kind of quinieſſence from things. Davies. 
The ethereal guinteſſence of heav'n 
Flew upward, ſpirited with various forms, 


They made fire, air, earth, and water, to be 


kems to be the. ſame with gucerh, auinch, | | 


* 


the four elements, of which all earthly things 
| 1 85 1 


Brown produces ſeveral examples in his diſ- 


3 


QuixT, kvlnt'. u. /. [quint, Fr.] A ſet of 


Hudibras. |. 


av! 
were compounded, and ſuppoſed the heavens to 
be a guinteſſence or fifth ſort of body diſtinct from 
all theſe. 2 5 Watts's Logich.- 
2. An extract from any thing, containing all: 
its virtues in a ſmall quantity. 
To me what is this guinteſſence of duſt ? man 
delights not me, nor woman neither, Shakeſp.- 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 
Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find? 
What alchymiſt can draw, with all his ſkill, 
The guinteſſence of theſe out of the mind? Davies, 
For I am a very dead thing, 
In whom love wrought new alchymy, 
For by his art he did expreſs I 
A quinteſſence even from nothingneſs, 
From dull privations and lean emptineſs. Donne. 
Paracelius, by the help of an intenſe cold, 
teaches to ſeparate the quinteſence of wine. Boyle. 
Let there be light! ſaid God; and forthwith light 
Ethereal, firſt of things, guinteſſance pure, 
Sprung from the deep. Milton's Paradiſe Lef?.- 
When the ſupreme faculties move regularly, 
the inferior paſſions and affections following, there 
ariſes a ſerenity and complacency upon the whole 
ſou], infinitely beyond the greateſt bodily plea- 
ſures, the higheſt guinteſſence and elixir of worldly 
delights. | | South, 
QUINTESSE/NTIAL, kwin- tls-sén“-shäl. adj. 
[from quinteſſence.] Conſiſting of quinteſ- 
ISNCE. | 5 
Venturous aſſertions as would have puzzled 


conſidering that there is nothing contrary to the 
quinteſſential matter and circular figure of the 
heavens; ſo neither is there to the light thereof. 
Hatewill. 
Qui'xnTiIN, kwin'-tin. 2. /, [I know not 


quinius, Lat. and calls it a game celebrated 
every fifth year; palus quintanus, Lat. 
Ainſworth 5 quintaine, Fr.] An upright. 
poſt, on the top of which a croſs poſt 
turned upon a pin ; at one end of the croſs- 
poſt was a broad board, and at the other a: 


againſt the broad end with a lance, and: 


ſhould ſtrike the tilter on the. back, 
VV 
In honour of his bridaltee, 
Hath challeng'd either wide countee; 
Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company, x 
And each one hath his livery. Ben Jonſon, - 
Qui'NTUPLE, kwin'-tshüpl. adj. [quintuplus,- 
Lat.] Fivefold. 

In the country, the greateſt proportion of mor- 
tality, one hundred and fifty-fix, is above guiat«ple 
unto twenty-eight the leaſt. Graunt s Bills of Mort.” 

Qu1ye, kwip/. u. ſ. (derived, by the etymolo- 
giſts, from whip.) A ſharp jeſt; a taunt ;, 
a ſarcaim.. 8 | 

Notwithſtanding all her ſudden gyips, . 

The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. Sha. 


he would ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe him-- 

ſelt: this is called the gui modeſt. Sal. As peu lile it. 
Nymph, bring with thee: | 

Jeſt and youthful jollity, 

9 vips, and cranks; and wanton Wiles, 
No ds, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles: 
To Qui, kwip'.. v. a. To rally with bitter” 
ſarcaſms. Ainfwor th. - 
QUIRE, kwi'. z. .. [choeur, Fr: choro, Ital.] 
1. A body of ſingers; a chorus. 5 
Ihe trees did bud and early bloſſoms bore, 
And all the quire of birds did ſweetly ſing, 
And told that garden's pleaſures in their caroling,”- 


Myjelfi 


| | enen. 
4 31.2 D 


— 


the authors to have made them good, ſpecially 


whence derived; Min/heav deduces it from 


heavy ſand bag: the play was to ride 


paſs by before the ſand bag, coming round, 


Tf I'fent'him word his beard was not well cut, 


Milton. — 
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1 


My ſelf have lim'd a buſh for her, | 1 


And plac'd a guire of ſuch enticing birds, 

That ſhe will light to liſten to their lays, Sap. 
. At thy nativity a glorious guire 

Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem fung 


To ſhepherds watching at their folds by night, þ+ 


And told them the Meſſiah now was born. Milton. 
I may worſhip thee 


j 
For ay, with temples vow'd and virgin guirer. | 


Milten. | 
Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the livelying lyre, 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well 
fitted guire, ; | 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal meaſures 


dance. Cowley. 
As in beauty ſhe ſurpaſs'd the quire, . 
So nobler than the reſt was her attire. Dryden. 


2. The part of the church where the ſerviee 
1s ſung. 
I am all on fire, 
Not all the buckets in a country quire 
Shall quench my rage. | __ Cleaweland. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd guire, | 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play. 
Dryden, 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, | 
And wolves with howling fill the ſacred quires. 
Pope. 
3. [Cahier, Fr.] A bundle of paper conſiſting 
of twenty-four ſheets. | | 
To Quirt, kwi'r..v. n. [from the noun.] To 
fing in concert. ä | 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- 
' hold'ſt, 55 | 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still guiring to the young-ey'd cherubims, Shateſp. 
| My throat of war be turn'd 
Which guired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 
That babies lulls aſleep. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
U!RISTER, kwér“-rIs-tür. 1. /. [from quire. 
* Choriſter ; one who ſings in concert, gene- 
rally in divine ſervice. 
"The coy guiriſters, that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony. Thomſon's Spring. 


Quirk, kwerk'. 7. /. [Of this word I can 
tind no rational derivation. ] 
7. Quick ftroke ; ſharp fit. 
Ive felt ſo many quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſiart, 
Can woman me unto't. 
2. Smart taunt. 3 
Some kind of men quarrel purpoſely on others 
to taſte their valour; belike, this is a man of that 
gui. | ; Sbaleſp. 
I may chance to have ſome odd guirks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on me. Shakeſp. 
3, Slight conceit. 8 | 
Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jeſts and re- 
partees may. agreeably entertain, but have no 
place in the ſearch after truth. Watts on the Mind. 
4. Flight of fancy. Not in uſe. er a 
- Moſt fortunately he hath atchiev'd a maid, 
That paragons deſcription and wild fame, 


9 


ö 


One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens.Shgh. | 


5. Subtility; nicety; artful diftin tion. 
Let a lawyer tell them he has ſpied ſome de- 

fect in an entail; how ſolicitous are they to repair 
that error, and leave nothing to the mercy of a 
Jaw quirk ? Decay of Piety. 


of the law. | 
6. Looſe light tune. Py 
: Now the chapel's ſilver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the pride of pray'r; 


L' Eftrange's Fables. 


Light quirks of muſick, broken and uneven. Pope. | 


To QuiT, kwit'. v. a, part. paſſ. quit; pret. 
J quit or quitted. [quiter, Fr. quitare, Ital. 
guitar, Span.] | 


i g Shateſp. 


© 


2 N 
There are a thouſand guirks to avoid the ſtroke | 


wor 


made us to ſwear. Jeſbua, ii. 20. 
By this act, old tyrant, : 0 
I ſhall be quit with thee ; while | was virtuous, 
I was a ſtranger to thy blood, but now 
Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime, 


2. To ſet free. | 


therefore let thy joy, which ſhould be as great for 
thy freedom from them, as is thy ſadneſs when 
thou feelcſt any of them, do the ſame cure upon 
thy diſcontent. Taylor, 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong | 
Life much: bent rather how I may be gutt 
Faireſt and eaſieſt of this cumb'rous charge. Milt. 
To quit you of this fear, you have already 
looked death in the face; what have you found 
ſo terrible in it? ._ Wake. 
3. To carry through ; to diſcharge ; to per- 
form. 85 
Never worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. 
. Daniel. 
4. To clear himſelf of an affair: with the 
reciprocal pronoun. | 
Samſon hath guit himſelf ; 
- Like Samſon, and heroickly hath finiſh'd | 
A life heroick, on his enemies 
Fully reveng d, hath left them years of mourning. 
| Milton, | 


| 


5. To repay; to requite. 
He fair the knight ſaluted, louting low, 
Who fair him guitted, as that courteous was. Sper/. 
Enkindle all the ſparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
6. To vacate obligations. | | 
1 For our reward, | 
All our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments againſt us guitted. 


| Bien Fonſon. 
One ſtep higher 5 8 
Would ſet me higheſt, and in a moment git 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. Milton. 
7. To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt ; 
to be tantamount. = 
They both did fail of their purpoſe, and got not 
ſo much as to quit their charges; becauſe truth, 
which is the ſecret of the moſt high God, whoſe 
proper handy-work all things are, cannot be com- 
paſſed with that wit and thoſe ſenſes which are 
our own. _ Hooler. 
Does not the air feed the flame? and does not 
the flame at the ſame time warm and enlighten 
the air? and does not the earth quit ſcores with 
all the elements in the noble fruits that iſſue from 
it? | Soutb's Sermons, 
Still I ſhall hear, and never quit the ſcore, 
Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeid o'cr and o'er. 
| | Dryden. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain 
places, where there is no conveyance for timber 
to places of vent, ſo as to quit the coſt of the car- 
riage. ä Temple. 
8. {Contracted from acquit.] To abſolve; to 
acquit. g 
Nor further ſeek what their offences be, 
Guiltleſs I quit, guilty I ſet them free. Fairfax. 
9. To pay 1 
Far other plaints, tears, and laments 
The time, the place, and our eſtates require, 


Before that judge that guits each ſoul his hire. 
5 Fairfax. 
10. To abandon ; to forſake. ; 
I 7p Their father, Fo 
Then old and fond of ue, took ſuch ſorrow, 


We will be quit of thine oath, which thou haſt | 


Denham. 
To John I ow'd great obligation; | 
But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publiſh it to all the nation; 3 
Sure John and I are more than gut. Prior. 


Thou art quit from a thouſand calamities; | 


Think on thy fins, which man's old foe preſents I; 


QU1 


Honours are promis'd 
To all will quit em; and rewards propos 4 
Even to flaves that can detect their courſes, 


Ben 
FRA on 


Jof examin. 
ara 1 
PPC nce, Olly to ſet yt 


Such variety of arguments 
underſtanding, ſuch 1 
ing is to guit truth for a 
our vanity. ; 

11. To reſign; to give up, 

The prince, reuow'd in bounty as in ar 
With pity ſaw the ill-conceal'd diſtref: "0 

OD uitted his title to Campaſpe's charms 
And gave the fair one to the friend's cn 


- 


brace, 
Prior, 
QurTCHGRASS, kwitsh"-gris, u. f. fe i 
Sax. gramen caninum, Lat.) Dog-praſ pice, 
They are the beſt corn to grow on 
ject to quitchgraſs or other weeds, Morlimerꝰ Hg 
QUITE, kwi't. adv. [ This is derived, by the 


Fr. which, however at firſt appearance un. 
likely, is much favoured by the Original of 
of the word, which was in this comhinz. 
tion, quite and clean; that is, avith a chan 
dually introduced.] Completely; perfet!;: 
totally ; throughly. ” 
Thoſe Jatter exclude not the former quite and 
clean as unneceſſary, Hiker, 
He hath ſold us, and guitze devoured our money, 

. Geneſu, XVII. 

If ſome foreign ideas will offer themſelves, rejc8 
them, and hinder them from running away with 
our thoughts quite from the ſubject in hand. Ly, 
The ſame actions may beaimed at different ends, 
and ariſe from guite contrary principles, Adi; 


QuY!TRENT, kwit'-rent. . /. [quit and rent.) 
Small rent reſerved. 


a ſmall guitrent, which every one would be content 
to pay towards the guard of the ſeas. Ten, 
My old maſter, a little before his death, wiſhed 
him joy of the eſtate which was falling to lim, 
deſiring him only to pay the gifts of charity he 
had left as guitrents upon the eſtate. Addiſon's Sped. 
Quits, kwits', jinterj. [from guit.] An excla- 
mation uſed when any thing is repayed and 
the parties become even, | 
U1!TTANCE, kwit-téns. 2. /. | quitance, Fr.) 
1. Diſcharge from a debt or obligation; an 
acquittance. 2 | | 
Now I am remember'd, he ſcorn'd at me 
But that's all one; omittance is no guittance, Shak, 
2. Recompence ; return; repayment. 
Mine eyes ſaw him in bloody ſtate, 
Rend'ring faint guittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 
To Henry Monmouth, Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Plutus, the god of gold, | 
Is but his ſteward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above irſelf ; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All uſe of guittance, Shakeſp. Timon of Atlen, 
We ſhall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than guittance of deſert and merit. Shak}. 
To QurTTANCE, kwit'-tens. v. a- (from tlie 
noun.) To repay; to recompenſe. A word 
not uſed. ; | 
Embrace me then this opportunity, 


As fitting beſt to quittence their deceit, Shale 
Qur'TTER, kwit'-tur. 2. 
1. A deliverer. Ainſwor th, 
2. Scorla of tin. Ainfeoorts 


Qur'TTERBONE, kwit'-thr-bon. u. 
Duitterbone is a hard round ſwelling upon the 
coronet, between the heel and the quarter, i 


grows moſt commonly on the infide of the 100t- 
 Farrier's Didtionary- 


QUI'VER; kwlv'-vir. 1. /. [This word ſeems 
to be corrupted from couvrir, Fr. or col 1 


3. To diſcharge an obligation; to make even, 


That he guiz being. 
F 


Shakeſp. Cymbcline. | 


A caſe or ſheath for arrows. 1 


grounds ſg. 


etymologiſts, from quitze, diicharged, fre, 
— 1 a 


riddance c its preſent ſignification was gra. 


Such a tax would be inſenſible, and paſs but s 
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QUO 
: 1 hunted on a day, 7 5 
ee come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his head, 
One of his ſhafts ſhe ſtole away, 
And one of hers did cloſe convey 
Into the other's ſtead ;; i 
With that love wounded my love s heart, 
But Dianne beaſts with Cupid's dart. Spenſer. 
Thoſe works, with caſe as much he did, 
As you would ope and ſhut your quiver-lid. Chapm. 
© Diana's nymphs would be arrayedin white, their 
arms and ſhoulders naked, bows in their hands, 
and quivers by their ſides. Peacham on Drawing. 
Her ſounding guiver on her ſhoulder ty'd, 
One hand a dart, and one a bow ſupply'd. Dryden. 
OurvER, kwiv-var.. adj, Nimble; active. 
in uſe. EY 
Nene Yak a little guiver fellow, and he would 
manage you his piece thus; and he would about 
and about. Shakeſp. 
To QUI'VER, kwly'-vur. v. u. ; 
1. To quake; to play with a tremulous mo- 
wy birds chaunt melody on every buſh, 
The green leaves guiver with the cooling wind. 
| Shakeſp. 
| Ofer the pommel caſt the knight, 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiv#r'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 
With what a ſpring his furious ſoul broke looſe, 
And left the limbs ſtill quivering on the ground. 
Addiſon. 
Eurydice with guiv'ring voice he mourn'd, 
And Heber's banks Eurydice return'd. Gay, 
Dancing ſun-beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form'd a quiv*ring ſhade. Pope. 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. Pope. 
4, To ſhiver; to ſhudder. | | 
Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, 
but ſhe was taken with ſuch a quivering, that ſhe 
thought it more wiſdom to lean herſelf to a tree 
and look on. Sidney. 
Qui'veRED, kwiv'-vurd. adj. [from quiver.] 
1. Furniſhed with a quiver. 
Tis chaſtity : 
She that has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, 
And like a guiver'd nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge foreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and perilous ſandy wilds. Milton. 
2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 
From him whoſe quills ſtand guiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. Pope. 
To Quos, kwob'. v. . [A low word.] To 
move as the embrio does in the womb ; to 
move as the heart does when throbbing, 
QVODLIBET, kwod'-ly-bet. u. ſ. [Lat.] A 
nice point; a ſubtilty. | 
He who reading on the heart, 
When all his guodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulſe and heat, 
Swore, he had never felt it beat., Prior. 
QUODLIBETA'RIAN, kwod-ly-bE-ta'-ryan. 2. /. 
Lquod/ibet, Lat.] One who talks or diſputes 
on any ſubject. . 
QvodLiIBE'TICAL, kwo6d-ly-bet'-y-kil. adj. 
Lquodlibet, Lat.] Not reftrained to a parti- 
cular ſubject: in the ſchools, theſes or pro- 


Quoir, kwoi'f. n. . Ceoeffe, Fr.] 


Q U O 
for curioſity or entertainment, were ſo 
called. Dis. | 


1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
See COIF. | 
Hence, thou ſickly guoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, fleſh'd with conqueſt, aim to hit. 
Shakeſþ. 


* 


2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 

To Quoir, kwoi'f. v. a. [roeffer, Fr.] To 
cap; to dreſs with a head-drefs. 

She is always guoiffd with the head of an ele- 
phant, to ſhew that this animal is the breed of 
that country, Addiſon. 

Quo ru, kwoi f-fur. . /. [coeffure, Fr.] 

Head-dreſs. N 5 ; 
The lady in the next medal is very particular in 
her quaiſture. | Addiſon on Medals, 

QuoiL, kwoi. 2. /. See ColL. 

Quoin, Kwoi'n. 2. /. [coin, Fr.) 

1. Corner, . 

A ſudden tempeſt from the deſert fle 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew, 
Then whirlag round, the guoins together ſtrook. 
Sandys. 
Build brick houſes with ſtrong and firm guoins 
or columns at each end, Morti mers Huſbandry, 

2. An inſtrument for raiſing warlike, engines. 

= Ainſworth. 

QyoiT, kwoi't. u. /. [coete, Dut.) 

1. Something thrown to a great diſtance to a 
certain point, 

He plays at quoits well. Shakefſp. Henry IV. 
When he played at quoits, he was allowed his 
breeches and ſtockings, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2+ The diſcus of the ancients is ſometimes 
called in Engliſh guoit, but improperly ; 
the game of quoits is a game of {kill ; the 
diſcus was only a trial of ſtrength, as 
among us to throw the hammer. 

To Quoir, kwoi't. v. n. {from the noun.] To 
throw quoits; to play at quoits. Dryden 
uſes it to throw the difcus.. See the noun. 

Noble youths for maſterſhip ſhould ſtrive, 
To quoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. 


| Dryden, 

To Quoir, kwoi't. v. a. To throw. 

© uoit him down, Bardolf, like a ſhove-groat 

ſhilling. _ | Shakeſp. 

PUO'NDAM, kwon'-dum. [Lat.] Having 
been formerly. A ludicrous word. 

This is the guondam king, let's ſeize upon him. 


© Shakeſp.| 


What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 

My guondam barber, but his worſhkfp now. Dryden. 

Quook, kwok'. preterite of quake. Obſolete. 
Freely up thole royal ſpoils he took, 

Yet at the lion's ſkin he inly guoos. Spenſer. 

DO RUM, ko'-rum. n. /. Lat.) A bench of 


juſtices ; ſuch a number of any officers as | 


is ſufficient to do buſineſs, 
They were a parcel of mummers, and being him- 


ſelf one of the quorum in his own county, he| 


wondered that none of the Middleſex juſtices took 
care to lay ſome of them by the heels. Addiſon. 


QUO 
Scarce one in this lift but engages to ſupply a 


quota of briſk young fellows, equipt with hats and 
. feathers. Addiſon. 


r, The act of quoting ; citation. 


2. Paſſage adduced out of an author as evi- 


dence or illuſtration. 
He, that has but ever ſo little examined the 
_ citations of writers, cannot doubt how little credit 
the quotations deſerve, where the originals are 
wanting. EEE TY Locke. 
He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience, 
Back'd his opinion with quotations, Prior, 
To QUOTE, köô't. v. a. ¶zuoter, Fr.] To cite 
an author or paſſage of an author; to 


the words of another. 
The ſecond chapter to the Romans is here 
quoted only to paint the margent. MWpbitgifte. 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this ſaying. 
He changed his mind, ſay the papers, and quote 
for it Melchior Adams and Hoſpinian. Atterbury, 
He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though 
he expounded them wrong. Atterbury, 
He will, in the middle of a ſeſſion, quote paſſages 
out of Plato and Pindar. Swift's Miſcellanies, 
3 ko t- Ur. 1. ſ. [from quote. ] Citer; 
e that quotes. | 
I propoſed this paſſage entire, to take off the 
diſguiſe which its guoter put upon it. Atterbury. 
Qvorn, ko'th, verb impenfect. [This is only 
part of cþo8San, Sax. retained in Engliſh, 
and is now only uſed in ludicrous language. 
It is uſed by Sidney irregularly in the ſecond 


ſays he or ſaid he. 


Enjoying, guoth you. 5 Sidney. 
Shall we, guoth he, ſo baſely brook . 
This paltry aſs? Hudibras. 


QuorTDiAx, ko-tidzh'-en. adj.  [quotidieng; 
Fr. quotidianus, Lat.] Daily; happening 

every day. EY 
© uotidian things, and equidiſtant hence 

Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne. 
Nor was this a ſhort fit of ſhaking, as an ague, 


but a quotidian fever, always increafing to higher 


inflammation, ' King Cbaries. 
 QuorT1'D14aN, k0-tidzh'-En. 1. /. [ febris quoti- 
diana, Lat.] A quotidian fever; a fever 
which returns every day. 


give him counſel; for he ſeems to have the guoti- 
dian of love. Shakeſp. 


Quo'TiENT, k&'-shént. 2. / [quotient, Fr. 


— 


guoties, Lat.] : 85 | 
In arithmetick, quotient is the number produced 

by the diviſion of the two given numbers the one 
by the other, 5 Cocker. 
To make all the ſteps belonging to the ſame 
pair of ſtairs of an equal height, they conſider the 
height of the room in feet and inches, and mul- 
tiply the feet by twelve, whoſe product, with the 
number of odd inches, gives the ſum of the whole 
height in inches, which ſum they divide by the 
number of ſteps they intend to have in that height, 
and the guotient ſhall be the number of inches and 


blems, anciently propoſed to be debated 


Quo'Ta, k0'-ta. n. . [quotus, Lat.] A ſhare ;' 
a proportion as aſſigned to each, | 


| Parts that each ſtep ſhall be high. 


Moon. 


QuorA“riox, k&-tà“-shün. 1. / [from quote. 


adduce by way of authority or illuſtration 
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To RA BATE, ri-bi't. v. u. [rabattre, Fr.] In 
falconry, to recover a hawk to the fiſt again. 
1 Ain ſawor th. 


RACsBl, bbß. 7 a. /. A doctor amon 
RA“BBIN, ràb'- bin. : 


The Hebrew rabbins ſay, that nature hath given | 3. A generation ; 4 collective family. 


RA RR, rab -bit. 1. / [robbe, robbekin, Dut.] 


ſooner eſpied a company of rabbits, but he cried 


dly of law people. e 3 
Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, | 


1 


1 
* 


RAB 


IS called the canine letter, becauſe it 
is uttered with ſome reſemblance to 
tze growl-or ſnarl of a cur: it has 

one conſtant ſound in Engliſh, ſuch as it 
has in other languages; as, red, raſe, more, 


muriatick in words derived from the 


Greek, it is followed by an h, rhapſody : 
71s never mute, unleſs the ſecond , may 
be accounted mute, where two vr are uſed; 
as myrrh. „ | 


Ra BATO, r%-bI-td. u. J. A neckband; a 
I think your other rabato were better. Shakeſp. 
Broke broad jeſts upon her narrow heel, 
Pok'd her rabator, and ſurvey'd her ſteel, 


| = 011 Comedy. | 
Z RAT RBET, rab“ bit. v. a. [rabatre, raboter, | | 
The rabblement houted, clapp'd their chopthands, |. 


Fr.] To pare down pieces of wood ſo as to 
fit one another. 


The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper | 


edge of a board ſtraight or ſquare down, that the 
edge of another board, cut down in the ſame 
manner, may join into the ſquare of the firſt; 
and this lapping over of two boards is called ab- 
| betings © . Moxon. 
The window frame hath every one of its lights 
rabbeted on its outſide about half an inch into the 
frame, and all theſe rabbets are groved ſquare. 
: | | 7 Moxon. 
RABBET, rab'-bit. =. /; [from the verb.] A 
joint made by paring two pieces ſo that 
they wrap over one another. | 


Having drove in the hooks, they ſet the rabbets | 


of the door within the rabbet of the door-poſt. 
ö Moxon. 


* 


— 


the Jews. 


man, for the pronouncing of all letters, the lips, 
the teeth, the tongue, the palate and throat. 
Camden i Remains. 
Be not ye called rabbi; for one is your maſter, 
even Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. Mat. xxiii. 8. 


A furry animal that lives on plants, and 
burrows in' the ground. | 
I knew a wench married, as ſhe went to the 
garden for parſly to ſtuff a rabbit. . Shakeſp. 
A company of ſcholars, going to catch conies, 
carried one with. thenr which had not much wit, 


and gave in charge, that if he ſaw any, he ſhould | 


be ſilent for fear of ſcaring of them: but he no. 


aloud, ecce multi cuniculi; which he had no ſooner 

_ faid, but the conies run to their burrows ; and 
he being checked by them for it, anſwered, Who 
would have thought that the rabbit: underſtood 
Latin? 55 | Bacon: 
RA'BBLE, rab. 2. ſ. [rabula, Lat. rabulari; 
low Lat.] A tumult uous crowd; an aſſem- 


Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths? Shokeſp. 
Go bring the rabble here to this place. Shats/p. 
Ok theſe his ſeveral raviſhments, betrayings, 


ancient fables, and all that rabble of Grecian for- 
geries. : | 3 | Raleigh. 
The better ſort abhors ſcurrility, 


R. 


R A C 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, 
| whom the whole nation ſo rings of, are not the 
wiſeſt men in the world. South. 
To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them 
a ſhort rabble ſcene, becauſe the mob are repre- 
| ſented by Plutarch and Polybius with the ſame 
characters of baſeneſs and cowardice. Dryden. 
In change of government, 
The rabble rule their great oppreſſors fate, 


Do ſov'reign juſtice and revenge the ſtate. Dryden. 
His enemies have been only able to make ill 


— 


to put the dregs of the people in a ferment. 
: Addiſon's Freeholder. 
 RA'BBLEMENT, rabl-ment. 2. /. [from rab- 
ble.] Crowd; tumultuous aſſembly of mean 
people. Not in uſe, " # 
A rude rabblement, 
Whoſe like he never ſaw, he durſt not bide, 
But got his ready ſteed, and faſt away gan ride. 
: Spenſer, 


and uttered a deal of ſtinking breath, Sbhate/ſp. 
There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, 
traitors, and other of the ſame rabblement. Camden. 
RAB, rib'-bld. adj. {rabidus, Lat.] Fierce; 
furious; mad. | 
R4'BinerT, rab'-y-nit. 2. /. A kind of ſmaller 
. . ordnance. Ainſworthb. 


1. A family aſcending. 

2. Family deſcending. 

| He in a moment will create 
Another world; out of man, a race 


Of men innumerable, there to dwell, Milton. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race. 5 Milton. 


High as the mother of the gods in place, 


Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. 
| „ 


A raceof youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shateſp. Merchant of Venice. 
4. A particular breed. _ . 
The race of mules, fit for the plough is bred. 
8 5 | | Chapman. 
Inſtead 7 
Of ſpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room. | | 
In- the races of mankind and families of the 


the leaſt pretence to have the right of inheritance. 


If they are all debas'd and willing ſlaves, | 
The young but breathing to grow grey in bandage, 
And the old ſinking to 1gnoble graves, _ 

Ol ſuch a race no matter who is king. Murphy. 
5. Race of ginger. [rayz de gengibre, Span-] A 
root or ſprig of ginger. pr 


plied by Temple to any extraordinary natu- 
ral force of intellect. . 
Of gardens there may be forms wholly irregu- 


| - lar, that may have more beauty than of others; 


but they muſt owe it to ſome extraordinary diſpo- 
ſitions of nature in the ſeat, or ſome great race of 
fancy or judgment in contrivance. 


To deſcribe. races and games 
Of tilting furniture, 1 
Stand forth, ye champions who: the gauntlet 
wield, Se 


— 


And often cenſures what the rab ble like.  Boſcom | Or you, the ſwiſteſt racers of the ſield; | 


6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine, ap+ 


al agm Temple. | 
7. {Ras, Iſlandick.] Conteſt in running. 
and ſtealing away of men's wives, came in all thoſe | 


impreſſions upon the low and ignorant rabble, and | 


* 


Milton. | 


| 


I 


And proud like her of an immortal race. Dryden. | 


world, there remains not to one above another | 


Locke. | 


— 
2 


Milton. 


RAC 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers who theſe paſtimes grace 
I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race, © 1 
8. Courſe on the feet. 5 

The flight of many birds is ſwiſter than the 
race of any beaſts. | 

9. Progreſs ; courſe, 

It ſuddenly ſell from an exceſs of favour, which 
many examples have taught them, never ſtopt his 
race till it came to a headlong overthrow, Sidney 

My race of glory run, and race of ſhame, Milz 

The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race though ſeep. Milton, 

He ſafe return'd, the race of glory paſt, 

New to his friends embrace, Pope's Odhſſey. 
to. Train; proceſs. . 

An offenſive war is made, which is unjuſt in 
the aggreſſor; the proſecution and race of the war 
carrieth the defendant to invade the ancien: patri- 
mony of the firſt aggreſſor, who is now turned 
defendant; ſhall he fit down, and not put himſelf 
in defence? | 

The race of this war fell upon the loſs of Urbin, 
which he reobtained. | Bacon. 

RA“CEHoxsg, ra s-hors. 1. /. [race and hor/e,] 
Horſe bred to run for prizes. 
The reaſon Hudibras gives, why thoſe, who 


Bacon, 


can talk on trifles, ſpeak with the greateſt fluency, 


is, that the tongue is like a race-borſe, which runs 
the faſter the leſs weight it carries. Addijun, 


RACE, ra's. . /. race, Fr. from radice, Lat.] RACEMA'TION, ra-8E-ma'-shun. 2. /. [racemus, 


Lat.] Cluſter, like that of grapes. 


A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole 


racemation or cluſter of eggs, which are not ex- 
Brown, 
RacemiFERoOUs, ra-s&-mif'-er-ts. adj. [race- 


cluded in many weeks after. 


mus and fero, Lat.] Bearing cluſters, 


Ra'ctR, rà's-Ur. 1. /. [from race.] Runner; 


one that contends in ſpeed. 

His ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus-can fly ; 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 


Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet, 


A poet's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 


And bad the nimbleit racer ſeize the prize. Pope. 
RACIN ESS, ri'-s}-nis. 1. /. [from racy.] The 


quality of being racy. 


Rack, rak'. x: /.. [racke, Dut. from racken to 
5 ftreteh.] 


t. An engine to torture. 


Vex not his ghoſt; O let him paſs! he hates 


That would, upon the rac# of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer. 


A | 
Let them feel the whip, the fword, the fire, 


And in the tortures of the ract expire. Addiſon. 


2. Torture; extreme pain. 


A fit of the ſtone puts a king to the racł, and 

makes him as miſerable as it does the meaneſt 

Temple. 

A cool behaviour ſets him on the rack, and is 

interpreted as an inſtance of averſion or indiffer- 
mou. PIs Adi. 


3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is per- 


ſubject. | 


ENCE. ; 


formed. 


Theſe bows; being ſome what like the long bows: 
in uſe amongſt us, were bent only by a mans 
immediate ſtrength, without the help of any ben- 
Wilkins. 
4. A diſtaff; commonly a portable diftaff, 

from which they ſpin by twirling a ball. It 


der or rack that are ufed to others. 


is commonly ſpoken and written ock. 


Bacon. 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a croſs anſwer from his 
SERIE Taylor. 


RAC 
The ſiſters turn the wheel, 


g rack, and fill the reel. Dryden. 

7 A Dat: track.] The clouds as they 
Tae driven by the wind. 8 
That, which is nowa horſe, even with a though 


; diſlimns, and makes it indiſtinct, 
a ow isin OL Holes. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all, which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve ; _ 
And, like this inſubſtantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
We often ſee againſt ſome ſtorm, 
A filence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand ſtill, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The winds in the upper region, Which move 
the clouds above, which we call the rack, and are 
not perceived below, paſs without noiſe. Bacon. 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try; 
They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. 

| | Dryden. 


6. acca the occiput, Sax. racca, Iſlan. 
: 4 — or joints. ] A neck of mutton cut for 
the table. ; 8 
9. A grate; the grate on which bacon 1s laid, 
2. A wooden grate in which hay is placed for 

. cattle. : | 
Their bulls they ſend to paſtures far, 
Or hill, or feed them at full racks within. 
oo | May's Virgil. 
The beſt way to feed cattle with it, 1s to put it 
in racks, becauſe of the great quantity they tread 
down. | Mortimer. 


He bid the nimble hours | | 


Bring forth the ſteeds ; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire. 


| | | Addiſon, | 
9. Arrack ; a ſpirituous liquor. See ARRACK. | 


To RACK, rak'. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
ſtream as clouds hefore the wind. 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun, 
Not ſeparated with the racing clouds, 
But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. 


To RACK, rak'. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To torment by the rack. 
Unhappy moſt like tortured me, 
Their joints new ſet to be new ract'd again. Corley. 
Hold, O dreadful fir, | 
You will not rack an innocent old man. 
| Dryden and Lee. 
2. To torment; to haraſs. ; 
* TH apoſtate angel, though in pain, | 
Vaunting aloud, but ract'd with deep deſpair. Milt. 
3. To harats by exaction. | 
The landlords there ſhamefully rac their te- 
nants, exacting of them, beſides his covenants, 
what he pleaſeth. | ©. Openſer. 
The commons haſt thou rac#d; the clergy's bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shaleſp. 
Hie took poſſeſſion of his juſt eſtate, | | 
Nor ract'd his tenants with increaſe of rent. Dryd. 
4. To ſcrew; to force to performance. 
They racking and ſtretching ſcripture further 
than by God was meant, are drawn into ſundry 
inconveniencies, | Hooler. 
Ihe wiſeſt among the heathens racked their 


wits, and caſt about every way, managing every | 


- little argument to the utmoſt advantage. 

| Tillotſon's Sermons, 
It was worth the while for the adverſary to rack 
invention, and to call in all the ſuccours of learn- 
ing and critical {kill to aſſail them, if poſſible, and 
to wreſt them out of our hands. Waterland. 
3. To ſtretch; to extend. PA 

Nor have I money nor commodity, 
Io raiſe a preſent ſum; | - | 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 


Tlhhat ſhall be rac#'d even to the uttermoſt.Shaleſþ. a 


Jo defecate ; to draw off from the lees. I 


| 


| 


| 


Shakeſp. | 


* 


Know not whence this word is derived in 


- 


i 


RAD 


this ſenſe; rein, Germ. is clear, pure, whence 


our word to vine this is perhaps of the 


ſame race. 

It is common to. draw wine or beer from the 
lees, which we call racking, whereby it will cla- 
rify much ſooner. Bacon. 

Some roll their caſk about the cellar to mix it 
with the lees, and, after a few days reſettlement, 
rack it off. : Mortimer. 

RACK-RENT, rak'-rent. 2. /. {rack and rent.] 
Rent raiſed to the uttermoſt. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, 

paid for the lands of the church? Swifts Miſcel. 
RACK-RENTER, rik'-rent-ar. ». . [rack and 
renter.] One who pays the uttermoſt rent. 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, 
and the publick tax takes away one hundred ; yet 
this influences not the yearly rent of the land; 


which the rack-renter or undertenant pays. Locke. | 


Ra'cxer, rak'-kit. 2. // [Of uncertain deri- 
vation; M. Caſaubon derives it, after his 
cuſtom, from 2axia, the daſh of fluctuation 
N the ſhore.} | 

1. An irregular clattering noiſe, | 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than 
I, it is a low ebb of linen with thee, when thou 
keepeſt not racket there. , Shakeſp. 

2. A confuſed talk. In burleſque language. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives 

the next door to faction, where they keep ſuch a 
racket, that the whole pariſh is diſturbed and every 
night in an uproar, | Swift. 


3. [Ragquette, Fr.] The inſtrument with which | 


players at tennis ſtrike the ball. Whence 
perhaps all the other ſenſes. 
When we have matcht our rackets to theſe balls, 
We will in France play a ſet, 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 
| | | Sbaleſp. 
The body, into which impreſſion is made, either 
can yield backward or it cannot: if it can yield 


backward, then the impreſſion made is a motion; 


as we ſee a ſtroke with a racket upon a ball, 
makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and for- 
bear, how they determine a reaſonable man, as if 
he were no more than a tennis-ball, to be toſſed 
to and fro by the rackets of the ſecond cauſes. 


Ra'cKiNG, rak'-Ing. n. /. 
Racking pace of a horſe is the ſame as an amble, 
only that it is a ſwifter time and a ſhorter tread ; 
and though it does not rid ſo much groynd, yet 

it is ſomething eaſier. Farrier's Dia. 


Ra'CKOON, rak-ko'n. 2. / 


The rackon is a New England animal, like a 
badger, having a tail like.a fox, being cloathed 
with a thick and deep furr : it fleeps in the day 
time in a hollow tree, and goes out a-nights, when 
the moon ſhines, to feed on the ſea ſide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. Bailey. 


RA'CY, ra'-sy. adj. [perhaps from rays, Span. 


a root.] Strong; flavorous ; taſting of the 
ſoil. t e | : 
| Rich racy verſes in which we | 
The ſoil, from which they come, taſte, ſmell, and 
| ſee, | | . Cowley, 
From his brain that Helicon diſtil, 
W hoſe racy liquor did his offspring fill. 
The cyder at firſt is very luſcious, but if ground 
more early, it is more racy. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The hoſpitable ſage, in ſign | 
Of ſocial welcome, mix'd the racy wine, 
Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 
By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright. Pope. 
RaD, rad”. the old pret. of read. Spenſer, 
Rad, rad. BET: | 


Rad, red, and rod, differing only in dialect, 
ſignify caunſel, as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful in | 


counſel; Ethelred, a noble counſellor ; Rodbert, 
eminent for counſel; Eubulus and Thraſybulus 
have almoſt the ſame ſenſe. 


Bramball againſt Hobbes. 


Denham. 


0 


e 


3 


Gib/or. | 


| RAD 


R4/vDocr, or ruddeck, rid'-diik, n. % A 


bird; the red breaſt. 
The raddock would, 


With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shale. 


RA'DIANCE, ri-dzhens. ) u. /. [radiare, Lat.] 
Re oraxcryri-dzhtn-aþ Sparkling luſtre; 
glitter. | 
: By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 3 5 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. Shale. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehenſion 


above its natural radiancy, is not without juſt 


doubt ; however it be granted a very ſplendid gem, 
and whoſe ſparkles may ſomewhat reſemble the 
glances of fire, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
5 15 The Son | 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiarce crown'd 
Of majeſty divine. Milton. 
A glory ſurpaſſing the ſun in its greateſt radiancy. 


Burnet. 


RA'DIANT, ra'-dzhent. adj. [radians, Lat.] 
Shining ; brightly ſparkling ; emitting rays, 
There was a ſun of gold radiant. upon the top, 
and before, a ſmall cherub of gold with wings diſ- 
played. Bacon. 
Mark what radiant ſtate ſhe- ſpreads, 
In circle round her ſhining throne, 
Shooting her beams like ſilver threads, 
This, this is ſhe alone. : Milton's Arcades. 
Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 


By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon - 


Were in the flat ſea ſunk. 

I ſee the warlike hoſt of heaven, 
Radiant in glitt ring arms and beamy pride, 
Go forth to ſuccour truth below. Milton. 

To RA DIATE, ra-dzhit. v. 2. [radio, Lat.] 

To emit rays; to ſhine; to ſparkle. | 

Though with wit and parts their poſſeſſors could 
never engage God to ſend forth his light and his 
truth; yet now that revelation hath diſcloſed them, 
and that he hath been pleaſed to make them 
radiate in his word, men may recolle& thoſe ſcat- 
tered divine beams, and kindling with them the 
topicks proper to warm our affections, enflame holy 
zeal. Boyle. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to 
our eyes, and thus we ſee the ſun or a flame; or 


Milton. 


it is reflected from other bodies, and thus we ſee a. 


man or a picture. : Locke. 
RA'DIATED, ra'-dzhit-Id, adj. [radiatus, Lat.] 
Adorned with rays, | 
The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the 
meaning of a paſſage in Auſonius, 
RADIA“TIox, ra-dzhi'-shun. 2. / [radiatio, 
Lat. radiation, Fr.] 


1. Beamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. 


We have perſpective houſes, where we make 


demonſtrations of all lights and radiations, and of 

all colours. | Bacon. 

Your radiation can all clouds ſubdue, -  _ 

But one; tis beſt light to contemplate you. Donne. 
2. Emiſſion from a centre every way. 

Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, 

and radiation of things viſible. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 


Should I ſay I liv'd darker than were true, 2 4 


* 


RA DICAL, rad'-dy-k&l. adj. [radical, Fr. from 


radix, Lat.] 
1. Primitive; original. 151 | 
The differences, which are ſecondary, and pro- 


ceed from theſe radical differences, are, plants are. 


all figurate and determinate, which inanimate bodies 
are not. „ 03 g * 

Such a radical truth, that God is, ſpringing up 
together with the eſſence of the ſoul, and previous 


gion. ö | 
2. Implanted by nature. 


* * 


The emiſſion of the looſe and adventitious moiſ- 
ture doth betray the radical moiſture, and carrieth 
it for company. . | / Bacon, 


If the radical moiſtare of gold were ſeparated, 


it might be contrived to burn without being con- 


Muli. 


_ ſumed, ee? 
OM 45 = Es The 


Adiiſon.- 


to all other thoughts, is not pretended to by reli- 
| | Bentley. 
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R A F 


The fun beams render the humours hot, and 
dry up the radical moiſture, Arxbulbnot. 
4. Sc: vir 18 to origination- | f | - 
 RanDics'LITY, rad-dy-kal-it-F, 2. ſ. [from 

 nadical.} Origination. 

There may be equivocal ſeeds and hermaphro- 
ditical principles, that contain the radicality and 
power of different forms; thus, in the ſeeds of 
wheat, there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of dar- 

FF Brown's Vulgar Eirours. 

RA Dcr x, rad'-df-ktl-$. adv. [from ra- 

dical.] Originally; primitively. 

It is no eaſy matter to determine the point of 
death in inſe2s, who have not their vitalities ra- 
dically confined unto one part. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
\ Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, 

Primitive founts, and origins of light { | 

Enliven worlds deny'd to human fight, Prior. 
 Rw/D{CALNESS, rad'-dy-kel-nls, x. ,. [from 

_ radical.) The ſtate of being radical. 

To RA'DICATE, rad'-dy-kit. v. a. [radicatus, 
from radix, Lat.] To root; to plant 
deeply and firmly. - | | 

Meditation will radicate theſe ſeeds, fix the | 

tranſient gleam of light and warmth, confirm re- 

folutions of good, and give them a durable con- 
fiſtence in the ſoul. Hammond. 
Nor have we let fall our pen upon diſcourage- 
ment of unbelief, from radicatcd beliefs, and 
points of high preſcription. Brown. 
lf the object ſtays not on the ſenſe, it makes 
not impreſſion enough to be remembered; but if 
it be repeated there, it leaves plenty enough of 
thoſe images behind it, to ſtrengthen the know- 
ledge of the object: in which radicated know- 


ledge, if the memory conſiſt, there would be no 
need of reſerving thoſe atoms in the brain. 


1 | Glanville's Defence. 
Rafe rio, rid-y-ki'-shun. n. /. [radica- | 
tion, Fr. from radicate.} The act of tak- 
bog rgot and fixing deep. | 
'They that were to plant a church, were to deal 
with men of various inclinations, and of different 
- habits of ſin, and degrees of radication of thoſe ha- 
bits; and to each of theſe ſome proper application 


| was to be miade to cure their ſouls, Hammond, 
RA Dierk, rad'-dikl. . /. {radicule, Fr. from 
i radix 5 Lat.] wot 


—— 
—_ 4 


* 


upon its vegetation, becomes its root. Quincy. 
RA Dis nu, rad'-dish. 1. J. [rædic, Sax. radis, 
raifort, Fr. raphanus, Lat.] A root. 


\ | Miller. 
" RADIUS; rA, dzhüs. x. Lat.] 
1. The ſemi- diameter of a circle. | 
3. A bone of the fore-arm, which accompa- | 
nies the ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. 
To RAP, raf. v. a. To ſweep; to huddle; 
to take haſtily without diſtindion. 
Their cauſes and effects I thus ra up together. 
F Eo „„ . Careto. 
To RA TTL E, rafl. v. u. Iraſſtar to ſnatch, 
Fr.] To caſt dice for a prize, for which 
every one lays down a: ſtake. „ 
Letters from Hampſtead give me an account, 


þ 


there is a late inſtitution there, under the name off. 


a rating ſhop. 1 Tailer. | 
RATFLE, raf l. u / [rafe, Fr. from the verb.] 
A A ſpecies of game or lottery, in which 
many ſtake a ſmall part of the value of 
ſome ſingle thing, in conſideration of a | 
chance to gain it, 
The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph 
of Pompey, being a pair of tables for gaming, 
made of two precious ſtones, three foot broad, and 
four foot long, would have made a fine rah. 
| Arbutbnot on Coint. 


A frame or float made by 


ins, 8 


laying. pieces of 
| timber croſs each other 


©» Radicle is that part of the ſeed of a plant, which, 


* 


from ratis,. Lat.] 


RAG 


Where is that ſon | 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? Sbaleſp. 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, | 
And form a raft, and build the riſing ſhip. Pope. 


RarT, raft”. part. paſſ. of reave or raff. 
| Spenſer. Torn; rent. | 
RA'FTER, rif'-tur. . /. [nzfren, Sax, rafter, 


Dut. corrupted, ſays Funius, from roof | 


tree.] The ſecondary timbers of the houſe ; 


the timbers which are let into the great | 


beam. | 
The rafters of my body, bone, : 
Being ftill with yon, the muſcle, finew, and vein, ' 
Which tile this houſe, will come again. Donne. 
Shepherd, | 
I truſt thy honeſt offer'd courteſy, 
Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls, Milton. 
On them the 'Trojans caſt | 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 
By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from 
his brother Rameſes, the uſe of ſhipping was firſt 
brought among the Grecians, who before that time 
knew no other way of croſling their narrow ſeas, 
but on beams or rafters tied to one another. Heylyn. 
From the Eaſt, a Belgian wind 
His hoſtile breat through the dry rafters ſent; 
The flames impell'd. _ Dryden, 
I he roof began to mount aloft, | 
Aloft roſe every beam and rafter, 
The heavy wall chmb'd ſlowly after, Suit: Miſeel. 


RA'FTERED, raf'-turd. adj. [from rafter.] 
Built with rafters. 
No raf?red roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 


No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 


RAG, rig. 1. /. [Pnacove torn, Sax. g. 
1. A piece of clo 
tatter. | 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers toſt, 

And flutter'd into rags. 


- 


Mortimer. 


2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 


clothes : proverhially, mean dreſs. 
Fathers that wear rage, ; 
Do make their children blind; 
But fathers that bear bags, 
Shall ſee their 


They tooke from me 


Both coate and cloakc, and all thing: that might be | 


Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 
Theſe tatter'd rag. 
| Worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
Content with poverty, my ſaul I arm; 


And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
| ; | Dryden. 
3. A fragment of dreſs. 
He had firſt matter ſeen undreſt; 
He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on, Hutdibras, 


RaGcamv'FFIN, rag-a-muf'-fin. 2. / [from 
rag and I know not what elſe.) A paltry 
mean fellow. | 


F have led my rasamuffins. where they were | 
DE REN gammffin Sh 2. Uneven; 


pepper d; there's not three of my hundred and 


to beg during life. Sbalęſp. Henry IV. 
Shall we brook that paltry aſs 
And feeble ſcoundrel, Hudibras, 
With that more paltry ragamiffin, 
Ralpho, vapouring and huffing ? 


— 


into his houſe, turned all things topſy- tur vy, and 
then ſet it on fire. S8. 


RAGE, r dzh. n. J. [rage, Fr.] 
1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 

The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 


_ Tie leaden pounds to s hecls. Shate/p, Coriclauus. 


, 


— 


| 


4 


| AHudibras. 
Attended with a crew of ragamuſſius, ſhe broke, 


f 


th torn from the reſt; a] 
| | 


Milton, 
Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. | 


R 
| 


children kind. 830g p. King Lear. | 


Chapman. | 


1. Rent into tatters. 


3 


fiſty left alive; and they are for the town's end | 


þ 
. 


2. Vehemence or exacerbation 


4. Eagerneſs; vehemence of mind 


To RAGE, ra'dzh. v. u. 


RAG 


3 Deſire not 
T' allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reafons. 2 
Argument more heroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diſeſpous'd. 
Torment and loud lament and furious 


Shakes, 
Milton, 


rage. 
. Milton, 
OL a 
painful. e . 
The party hurt, who hath been in great ,, 
of pain, till the weapon was re-anointed. * 
The rage of tlhirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, Pie 


3. Enthufiaſm ; rapture. 


Who brought green poeſy to her perfect age 
And made that art which was a rage. Conley, 
: as, a 
rage of money getting. 
You purchaſe pain with all that joy can give 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. Ps - 
Ihen may his ſoul its free-born rage enjoy A 
Give deed to will, and ev'ry pow'r employ, . 
[from the noun.) 
t. To be in fury; to be heated with excef. 
ſive anger. | 
Wine is a mocker, ſirong drink is raging; and 
whoſoever is deceived thereby, is not wiſe, Prov, 
Why do the heathen rage ? Pſalm ii. 1 
At this he inly 7g d, and as they talk d. 
Smote him into the midriff. Million, 
2. To ravage; to exerciſe fury. 5 
Heart-rending news, | 
That death ſhould Licenſe have to rage among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous, | Waller. 


3. To act with miſchievous impetuoſity. 


The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall 
juſtle one againſt another, ſeem like torches, and 
run like the lightenings. Nabum, ii. 4, 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots 794. 

| Milton. 

After theſe waters had raged on the earth, they 
began to leſſen and ſhrink, and the great fluctua- 
tions of this deep being quieted by degrers, the 
waters retired. | Burnet, 
A'GEFUL, r&/dzh-fal. adj. [rage and full.} 
Furious ; violent. 7; 

This courteſy was worſe than a baſtinado to 
Zelmane; ſo that again with rageful eyes ſhe bad 
him defend himſelf; for no leſs than his life would 
anſwer it, IS 5 Sidney. 

A popular orator may repreſent vices in ſo for- 
midable appearances, and ſet out each virtue in ſo 
amiable a form, that the covetous perſon ſhall ſcat- 
ter moſt liberaliy his beloved idol, wealth, and, 
the rageful wh ſhall find a calm. Hammond. 
A'GGED, rag'-gld. adj. from vag. 


3 How like a prodigal, 
The ſkarſed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind; 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return 
With over- weati.er'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind. 
KSL Shaltp-- 
As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted 
away fron the old woman's door by every bark- 
ing cur, 8 5 Arlbutbnat. 


conſiſting of parts almoſt dit- 


— 


united. — 
The earl of Warwick's ragged ſtaff is yet to be 
ſeen pourtrayed in their church ſteeple, Care. 
| That ſome whirlwind bear: 
Unto a ragged, fearful; hanging rock, 
And throw it thence. into the raging ſea, Sa. 
The moon appears, when looked upon with 3 


good glaſs, rude and ragged; | Burnth, 
3. Dreffed in tatters, | 2 
Since noble arts in Rome have no ſupport, 


And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dryden, 


The wolf would barter away a razged coat and 
aTaw-boned carcaſe, for a ſmooth fat one. L Hr. 


4. Rugged; not fmooth;. 


| What ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged ſheep ? Dryd. 


RaA'GGEDNES?) 


— 


/ 3 21 5 32 7 : TEL | ro 
—_ 3 Bs | f | [4 | 
3 93 » | He tript me behind; being down, inſulted With ſtrange rains, hails, and ſhowers were they 
6 5 rie'-old-nls. n. /. [from rag 6: as 8 , ted, 8 , 4 * 
n * dreſſed in tatters. rail'd, | 3 perſecuted. 333 Wiſdom, xvi. 16. 
2 aked wretches, whereſoe er you are, And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, The loſt clouds pour | | 
ag 4 che pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm ! | | That worthied him. Shateſp. King Lear. | Into the ſea an uſeleſs ſhow'r, 
2 all 414 ouſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, Angels bring not railing accuſation againſt them. | And the vext ſailors curſe the rain, 
$30 | 


Vour loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you ? 


. 2 Peter, ii. 
Sbaleſp. he plain the foreſts doth diſdain: 


For which poor farmers pray'd in vain; Waller. 
Rain is water by the heat of the ſun divided inte 


N '1-hino-18. adv. [from rag- The foreſts rail upon the plain. Drayton. | very ſmall parts aſcending in the air, till encoun- 

RA 1 3 | > * ind If any is angry, and rails at it, he may ſecurely. | tering the cold, it be condenſed into clouds, and 16 
Ag > ge 2 Locke. | deſcends in drops. Ray. 

Ra'cmaAN, rag man. x. . [rag and man.) Thou art my blood, where Johnſon has no part; Ra ꝰMRBOW. ri'n-bd. u. ſ. (rain. and bow.] 

One who deals in rags. a Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, The iris; the ſemicircle of various colours 

Aa hh ee cet ber eren ne n. which appearsin ſhowery weather, | 
and highly le x 0 


— 


Caſting of the water in a moſt cunning man- 
ner, makes a perfect rainbow, not more pleaſant 
to the eye than to the mind, ſo ſenſibly to ſee the 


To the ſtage permit To talk of me ſhe never fails. Swift. 


| ts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt, f "or 11-Ar. . / [from rail.] One wh 
1 taſk enough for thee t expoſe a Roman feaſt. RarLER, ral-tr. u. . [ reil.} One who 


_ 


Diu inſults or defames byopprobrious language. | proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 

OD | able <p f If 1 build my felicity upon my reputation, I am To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakeſp. - 

No fiſh they IA e eee 00 & "is 5 as happy as long as the railer will give me leave. The rainboro is drawn like a nymph with large 

ſnails. | in tht effect will +46 South's Sermons. | wings diſpread in the form of a ſemicircle, the 

When art and nature join, c * c ” 2 Let no preſuming impious railer tax feathers of fundry colours. | = Peachame- 
Some nice ragout, or N ricaly. ing. | Creative wiſdom. | Thomſon's Summer, They could not be ignorant of the promiſe of 

RA OGwokr, rag -wurt. 2. /. lrag and wort.) RArLLERY, ral-ler-y. u. /. [raillerie, Fr.] | God never to drown the world, and the rainbow” 
i A plant. in and 7 5 Slight ſatire; ſatirical merriment. before their eyes to put them in mind of it. Brown, 

A'GSTONE, räg-stön. 1. /. : 


| 5 : . Let raillery be without malice or heat. B. Jonſon. This rainboto never appears but where it rains 
1. A ſtone ſo named from its breaking in a A quotation out of Hudibras ſhall make them] in the ſun-ſhine, and may be made artificially by 
- ragged, uncertain, irregular manner. treat with levity an obligation wherein their wel-] ſpouting up water, which may break aloft, and 
| | _ Woodward on Foſſils. fare is concerned as to this world and the next: | ſcatter into drops, and fall down like rain; for the 
2. The ſtone with which they ſmooth the raillery of this nature is enough to make the ſun, ſhining upon theſe drops, certainly cauſes the 
edge of a tool new ground and left ragged, hearer tremble. © Addiſon's Freeholder. | bow to appear to a ſpectator ſtanding in a true 
RAIL, ral. 2. .. Liegel, Germ.] 8 Studies employed on low objects; the very] poſition to the rain and ſun: this bow is made by 
1. A croſs beam fixed at the ends in two up- naming of them is ſufficient to turn them into] refraction of the ſun's li 
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ght in drops of falling 
right poſts. { raillery. | Adiiſon. F ram. 1 5 Newton. 
If you make another ſquare, and alſo a tennant To theſe we are ſolicited by the arguments of The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, iy 
on each untennanted end of the ſtiles, and another the ſubtile, and the railleries of the prophane. And forms a rainbow of alternate rays, - Pope. x 
morteſs on the top and bottom rails, you may put | Nager Sermons. Gay rainbow ſilks her mellow charms infold, 5 | 
them together. . Moxon. | RAI M ENT, /.mEnt. n. ſ. [for arraiment, And nought of Lyce but herſelf is old, Young. - 8 
2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, by od 


from array.] Veſture ; veſtment : clothes; | Rai'NDEER; ri/n-der. u. /. [Pnanar; 
which any thing is incloſed: a pale is a dreſs ; garment. A word now little uſed 

ſeries of ſmall upright poſts riſing above but in poetry. | 
the croſs beam, by which they are con- 


x. ram 1 
gifer, Lat.] A deer with large horns, which, 
in the northern regions, draws lledges 


3 


, His raiments, though mean, received 2 aa through the ſnow. | 98 
nected: a ail is a ſeries of croſs beams neſs by the grace of the wearer. Sidney. RarniNess, rin-v-nls. . . rainy. 1 
ſupported with poſts, which do not rife O Protheus, let this habit make thee bluſh ! The ſtate "of 2 la from i ] a 
much above it. IB. thou aſbam d, that I have took upon me RAIN-WATER, ri'n-wi-thr. n. /. [rain and 1 
Aman upon a high place without rails, is ready | Such an immodeſt rai ment. . Shakeſp.| -. cvater.} Water not taken from ſprings, - | = 
to fall. Bacon, Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies. Dry. but. Cie foes 5858 „ = 
A large ſquare table for the commiſſioners, one | You are to conſider them as the ſervants and Count arc, 8 * 118 "mM 
fide being ſufficient for thoſe of either party, and inſtruments of action, and ſo give them food, and] the Haiazvatef out of doors J Shy 2% Wh e 40 
a rail for others which went round, Clarendon. reſt, and raiment, that they may be ſtrong and | We took diſtilled 0 * 2 Boy / ; 9 
3. A kind of bird. AY | healthful to do the duties of a charitable, uſeful, | Rain MTN none | x 2a 5 
| d Or IN : g 17 7 water is to be preferred before ſpring- re 
Of wild birds Cornwall hathquail, rail, partridge pious life. c 33 . Fam 7 
and pheaſant. Cares Survey of Cornwall. | To RAIN, rà'n. v. n. {neman, Sax. regenen, RarNy, r4-ny. adj. [from rain.] Showery; hi 
4. {nzzle, Sax.) A woman's upper garment. | Dut.] 1 N wet. 5 ä 5 Si 1 
This is preferved only in the word nightrail. x, To fall in drops from the clouds. Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 1 
To Rail, ral. v. a. [from the noun.] Like a low-hung cloud, it rains ſo faſt, Wich rainy marching in the painful field. Shate/p. | 9 
1. To encloſe with rails. That all at once it falls. Dryden's Knight's Tale. A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and 4 h 1 , 
The 2 ne, m__ our 3 0 * cor- The wind is ſouth-weſt, and the weather lowr- | - contentious woman, are alike, Proverbs, xxvii. I * 1 
ners; this ſhvuld ave been planched over, ing, and like to rain. Locke. 7 1 eee ee. ; 1 
and railed about with balliſters. . Carew. | 2. 7⁰ fall as rain. HE | Dan.) Es ho * ke rea, 8 e 9 os 
As the churchyard ought to be divided from The eye marvelleth at the whiteneſs thereof, | To lift; to heave; | = 
me 1 places, ſo it-ought to be 1 in and the heart is aſtoniſhed at the 2 ge it. 5 - © © Theelders went to raiſe him up from the earth, - j oh 
railed. Tn 5 life. | | FEcclus, xliii. 18. 9 55 1 . 9 
Sir Roger has given a handſome pulpit-cloth, They ſat them down to weep; nor only tears Such a bulk as no twelve bards could rg 58 b 
and railed in the communion- table. Aaddifon. | Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds roſe within. | Twelve ftary'ling bards of theſe degen'rate ; 1 4 
2. To range in a line. | EE | Milton, |. © V = 9 
They were brought to London all railedin ropes, | 3. I rains, The water falls from the clouds. 3. To {et upright : as, he raiſed a maſt. 1 
like a team of horſes in a cart, and were executed That which ſerves for gain, 3. To ere; to build up | 4 j 4 
ſome at London, and the reſt at divers places. Bac. And follows but for form, | i his carcaſe down from the tree, caſt it at bY 
To RAI, ral. v. 2. (railler, Fr. rallen, Dat.) | Will pack when it begins to rin, ] the entering of the gate; and raiſe thereon a heap ' * 
© To uſe inſolent and reproachful language; And leave thee in the ſtorm, Shaleſp. King Tear. of ſtones. | Jaſbua, viii. n 
do ſpeak to, or to mention in opprobrious | Fo Rain, rin, v. a. To pour down as rain. | 4. To exalt to a ſtate more great or illuſtrious,” | o 
terms; formerly with on, now commonly It 7aia'd down fortune, ſhow'ring on your head. Counſellors may manage affairs, which never- 1 
with ar. e eee ou 5 | | ' Sbalgſp. theleſs are far from the ability to raiſe and amplify =, 
Your huſband is in his old lunes again; heſo| Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his car, an eſtate. 2 ONES, Bacon. 
rails againſt alb married mankind, curſes all Eve's | Make ſacred even his ſtirrop, Sbal. Timon of Atb. XI Thou ſo pleas'd, v5 OY 
daughters. | | Sbaleſp. Ifrael here had famiſh'd, had not God Caoſt raiſe. thy creature to what height thou wilt 
- What a monſtrous fellow art thou ? thus to Kain d from heay'n manna. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | Of union. i Milton. - ll 
rail on one, that is neither known of thee, nor | Rain, rä'n. n./. [nen, Sax.] The moiſture | 5, To amplify ; to enlarge. Wi So 
knows thee, Sbaleſp. that falls from the clouds. That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh, - | 
Till thou canſt rail the ſeals from off my bond, When ſhall we three meet again, - Io raiſe my fortunes. Shakeſp, King Lear. | 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud, Sal. In thunder, lightning, or in rain? Sbaleſp. 6. To increaſe in current values | 
Vor. U. Ne XII. 205 C,, EL f The 


1 
The plate pieces of eight were raiſal three-pence | 


in the piece. 
7. To elevate; to exalt. 
The Perſians gazing on the ſun, 
A how high twas plac'd, how bright it 
one ; | © hs 
his pow'r was known, their thoughts were 
| rais'd, 
And ſoon they worſhipp'd what at firſt they prais'd, 
„ Prior. 
3. To advance; to promote; to prefer. 
This gentleman came to be raiſed to great titles. 


Temple's Miſcellanies. 


But as 


Clarendon. 


9. To excite; to put in action. 
He rai/eth the ſtormy wind. Halm cvii. 28. 
Fa He might taint 
Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood ariſe, 
Thence raiſe diſtemper'd thoughts, Milton. 
_ Godsencountering gods, Jove encouraging them 
with his thunders, and Neptune raiſing his tem- 
3, a . 
10. To excite to war or tumult; to ſtir up. 
| He firſt rait d head againſt uſurping Richard. 


| Shakeſp. | 
They neither found me in the temple diſputing | 


with any man, neither raiſing up the people. Achs. 
 __ _ ZEneas then employs his pains 
In parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan fwains, 
11. To roũſe; to ftir up. 
1 They ſhall not awake, nor 
eep. 
12. To give beginning to: as, he raiſed 
family. 
13. To bring into being. py | 
One hath ventur'd from the deep to raiſ⸗ 
New troubles. | Milton. 
God vouchſaſes to raiſe another world 
From him. | Milton. 
24. To call into view from the ſtate of. ſepa- 
rate ſpirits. N | 
The ſpirits of the deceaſed, by certain ſpells and 
infernal ſacrifices, were raiſed. Sandys's Fourney, 
Theſe are fpectres the underſtanding raiſes to 
itſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. Locke. 
15. To bring from death to life. 
He was delivered. for our offences, and reiſed 
again for our juſtification, ' QRomans, iv. 25. 
It ãs ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it 
z ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power. 
18 I Corinthians, xv. 23. 
16. To occaſion; to begin. | | 
' Raiſe not a falſe report. Exodus, xiii. 1. 
Ihe common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made by 
the Greeks to be the ferryman of hell, and ſolemn 
_ Nories.r0i/ed after him. Brown. 


Wantonneſs and pride | 
Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. Mili. 


Dryd. 
be raiſed out of their | 


0b, | 
the 


17, To ſet up; to utter loudly. N 
All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting 
ſound. Dryden. | 


Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry. Dryd. 
18. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. | 
Britain, once deſpis'd, can raiſe _ | 
As ample ſums, as Rome in Cæſar's days. Arbutb. 
1 ſhould not thus be bound, | 
If I had means, and could but rai/e fivepound. Gay. 
19. To collect; to aſſemble ; to levy. ; 
He out of ſmalleſt things could without end 
Have raid inceſſant armies. Milton. 
20. To give riſe to. 4 
Higher argument 
Remains, ſufficient of itſelf to raiſ⸗ 
That name, unleſs years damp my wing. Milton. 
21. To procure to be bred or propagated: 
as, he raiſed ſneep; he raiſed wheat where 
none grew before. | F . 
22. To raiſe is, in all its ſenſes, to elevate 
from low to high, from mean to illuſtrious, 


from obſcure to famous, or to do ſome- | 


thing that may be by an eaſy figure referred 


Pope. | 


_ | x. To gather with a rake. | 
Mow barlie, and rale it, and ſet it on cocks. Tu. 


2. To clear with a rake. 


R A K 


23. To raiſe paſte. To form paſte into pics | 


Miſs Liddy can dance a jig, and raiſe paſte. 


Rarsen, r7z-ar, n-/. [from raiſe.] He that 


_ raiſes,” . 
And drinke the dark-deepe water of the ſpring, 
Bright Arethuſa, the moſt nouriſhing 
Raiſer of heards. Chapman. 

Then ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a raiſer of taxes. 
__ ears Daniel, xi. 
RN They that are the firſt raiſers of their houſes are 
moſt indulgent towards their children. Bacon. 
Hie that boaſts of his anceſtors, the founders 
and raiſers of a family, doth confeſs that he hath 
leſs virtue. vo 
Raiſer of human kind! by nature caſt, 
Naked and helpleſs. Thomſon s Autumn, 


Rar'sin, ra'zn. u. /. [racemus, Lat. raiſin, Fr.] 


— 


Raiſins are the fruit of the vine ſuffered to 
remain on the tree till perfectly ripened, and then 
dried: grapes of every kind, prelerved in this 
manner, are called raiſius, but thoſe dried in the 
ſun are much ſweeter and pleaſanter than thoſe 
dried in ovens; they are called jar raiſins, from 
their being imported in earthen jars. 
Dried grapes or raiſins, boiled in a convenient 
proportion of water, make a ſweet liquof, which 
being betimes diſtilled, affords an oil and ſpirit 
much like the rei/ins themſelves, Boyle. 


RAKE, rä'k. 7. /. [raftrum, Lat. nace, Sax. 
racche, Dut.] | 
I. An inſtrument with teeth, by which the 
ground is divided, or light bodies are ga- 
thered up. 
At Midſummer down 
brakes, . 
And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rates. 
: | , Tuſſer. 
O that thy bounteous deity wou'd pleaſe 
To guide my rake upon the chinking ſound 
Of ſome vaſt treaſure hidden under ground. Dryd. 
He examines his face in the ſtream, combs his 
rucful locks with a rake. i 


with the brembles and 


Dut. a worthleſs cur dog.] A looſe, diſor- 
derly, vicious, wild, gay, thoughtleſs fel- 
low; a man addicted to pleaſure, 

The next came with her ſon, who was the 
greateſt rale in the place, but ſo much the mother's 


this graceleſs youth, Aadiſon. 
Rakes hate ſober grave gentlewomen. Arbuthnot. 
Men, ſome to bus'neſs, ſome to pleaſure take, 

But ev'ry woman is at heart a rale. 


The fire ſaw ſmiling his own virtues wake; 
The mother begg'd the bleſſing of a rake. Pope. 


beauty of her motions. i 
To RAKE, ra k. v. a. [from the noun.] 


Harrows iron teeth ſhall every where 
Rake helmets up, 
If it be ſuch a precious jewel as the world takes 


Spect᷑ator. f 


Hill. ? 


| Garth. 
2. [Racaille, Fr. the low rabble; or rekel, 


darling, thar ſhe left her huſband for the ſake of | 


Pope. 


To dance at publick places, that fops and rakes 
might admire the fineneſs of her ſhape, and the | 
Law. 


May's Virgil's Georgichs. 


it for, yet they are forced to rate it out of dung- 


hills; and e 4 the apoſtle gives it a 
ſuitable to its extract. g South. 
As they rakz the green appearing ground, 
The ruſſet hay-cock riſes, | "bt Thomſon. 

3. To draw together by violence. 
An eager deſire to rake together whatſoever might 
- Prejudice or any way hinder the credit of apocry- 
phal books, hath cauſed the collectors pen ſo to 


ſhould guide it, had no leiſure to think. Heater. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 
How, i' th'-name of thrift, | 


to local elevation. 


4+ 


Does he rale this together? Shake. Heary VIII. 


* 


value 


8 


| 


| To RA'LLYy,. rAl'-l}. v. 


run as it were on wheels, that the mind, which | 


þ 


R AL 


| A ſport more formidable 
Had ral'd together village rabble. 
Ill-gotten goods are ſquandered awa 
little conſcience as they were raked toget 
4. To ſcour; to fearch with eager 
hement diligence. - 
The ſtateſman ales the town to finda 
5. To heap together and cover, 
the fire is ſtill uſed, 
Here i' th' ſands 
Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſanctified 
Of murth'rous lechers. Shakeſp. King Lear 
The blazing wood may to the eye ſcem great, 
But tis the fire ra#'d up that has the heat. 
And keeps it long. N Suclling. 
To RAKE, ri'k. v. u. 
r. To ſearch; to grope. It has always an 
idea of coarſeneſs or noiſomeneſs, 
If you hide the crown 
Ev'n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. Sal. 
It is as offenſive, as to rake into a dunghill, Stb. 
Another finds the way to dye in grain; 
Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, 
Then-melts the maſs. Dryden“: Perus. 
One 1s for raking in Chaucer for antiquated 
words, which are never to be revived, but when 
ſound or ſignificancy is wanting. Dryden, 
After having made eſſays into it, as they ds for 
coal in England, they ra#e into the moſt promiſ- 
ing parts. Addiſin. 
2. To paſs with violence. 5 
When Pas hand reached him to take, 
The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down: 
Pas could not ſtay, but over him did rake, | 
And crown'd the earth with his firſt touching 
+ CrOWN, Sidney, 
The Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And rating . chaſe-guns through our ſterns they 
Rn, | Dryden. 
RA KER, ra'k-ur. 2, /. [from rake.) One 
that rakes, | | 


RA'KEHELL, ra k-héël. 2. /. [Of this word 
the etymology is doubtful : as it is now 
Written, it is apparently derived from rake 
and hell, and may aptly repreſent a wretch 
whoſe life is paſſed in places of lewdneſs 
and wickedneſs: Skinner derives it from 
racaille, Fr. the rabble ; Junius, from reel, 
Dat: a mongrel dog.] A wild, worthleſs, 
diſſolute, debauched, ſorry fellow. | 
Out of the frie of theſe rakzbell horſe- boys, 
growing up in knavery and villany, are their 
kern ſupplied. | | : Spenſer, 
The king, when he heard of Perkins's ſiege of 
Exeter, ſaid in ſport, that the king of rotebels 
was landed in the Weſt, and that he hoped now 
to fee him. . 2 i Bacon, 
3 ade of the town, whoſe character is ſet 
off with exceſſive prodigality, prophanenefs, in- 
temperance, and luſt, is rewarded with a lady of 
great fortune to repair his own, which his vices 
had almoſt ruined. CT nk Swift, 
RA/KEHELLY, ri'k-hil-F. adj. [from rale. 
N Wild; diſſolute. ö 
I {corn the ralebelly rout of our ragged rhimets, 
which without learning boaſt, without judgment 
jangle, and without reaſon rage and foam. Spea/er- 
Doc breaking of windows or glafſes for ſpight, 
. And ſpoiling the goods for a rakebelly prank. _ 
| t Ben Jonſin. 
Ra'x18H, rik-l8h, adj. [from rale.] Look; 
2 diſſolute. | : 3 a 
| 1 
ere ſeldom can be peculiarity Clariſe- 


a rakifh heart. | | 
a. [rallier, Fr.] 


1. To put difordered or diſperſed forces into 

ene... 2 | 
Wich rallied arms to try what may be Jet 
+ Regain'd in heav'n, | e 
Publick arguing ſerves to whet the WS *. 


H. udibra,, 
Y with 
her. 'Eftr, 


and ye. 


plot. Suit. 
To 2 


ö 


Jet 


1 


r 


N AM 
doarines, prompts them to rally all their ſophiſtry 
| : ith fallacy. of Piety. | 
OT Ry ne from wie fs, but he 


s men n 
ee ae a ſober ſolitude, that rallies 
our ſcattered ſtrengths, and prepares us againſt 
any new encounters from without. = Atterbury. 
| [Railler, Fr.] To treat with flight con- 
1 tempt; to treat with ſatirical merriment. 
Honeycomb has not lived a month, for theſe 
forty years, out of the ſmoke of London, and 
rallies me upon a country life. Addiſon's Spectator. 
If after the reading of this letter, you find your- 
ſelf in a humour rather to rally and ridicule, than 
to comfort me, I deſire you would throw it into 
the fire. | Addiſon. 
Strephon had long confeſs'd his am'rous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rally d with diſdain. Gay. 
To RA'LLY, ral-ly. v. u. 
1. To come * in a hurry- 
if God ſhould ſhew this perverſe man a new 
heaven and a new earth, ſpringing out of nothing, 
he might ſay, that innumerable parts of matter 
chanced juſt then to rally together, and to form 
themſelves into this new world. Tillotſon, 
3. To come again into order. 5 
The Grecians rally, and their pow' rs unite; 
With fury charge us. Dryden s ZEncis. 
3. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 


Ram, rim”. 1. . [ham, Sax. ram, Dut.] 
1. A male ſheep; in ſome provinces, a tup. 
The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shak. 
An old ſheep-whiſtling rogue, a ram tender. 
Shakeſp. 


Much like a well growne bel-weather, or felrred | 


ram he ſhews, Chapman. 
You may draw the bones of a ram's head hung 
with ſtrings of beads and ribbands. Peacham. 
A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. Dryd. 
2. Aries, the vernal ſign. nk Hal 
The ram having paſs d the ſea, ſerenely ſhines, 
And leads the year. Creecb's Manilius, 
3. An inſtrument with an iron head to batter 
walls. | 7 8 
Let not the piece of virtue, 
Which is ſet as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram to. batter ; 
The fortreſs of it. Sha beſp. Antony and Cleopat. 
 _ Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any 
rams or engines of war did caſt down Jericho, gave 
a fierce aſſault againſt the walls. 2 Mac. xii. 15. 


To Ram, ram”. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To drive with violence, as with a batter- 
ing ram. | | | 
Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. _ Shakeſp. 
_ Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that 
he could do no good by ramming with logs of tim- 
ber, he ſet one of the gates on fire. Bacon. 
t The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard 


ſtopped, or with powder alone rammed in hard, | 
maketh no great difference in the loudneſs of the | 
„„ Oy SS Bacen's Nat, Hiſt. - 

Here many poor people roll in vaſt balls of 


. ſnow, which they ram together, and cover from 
the ſun-ſhine,  _- - Addiſon. 


. To fill with any thing driven hard toge- | 


ther. | 
As when that deviliſh iron engine wrought 

In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies fkill, | 
With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 


Andramm d with bulletroundordain'dto kill. Shea. 


To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 


Hlave we ramm d up our gates againſt the world. 


& 33 j . Shakeſp. 
_ - - They mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
- . rammed the mouth, but the citizens made a coun- 

termine. „ ed. 
This into hollow engines, loug and round, 


| | | n ramm d, at th* other bore with touch of fire 1 


4 


and infuriate, ſhall ſend forth 


ö ** 


———_— 


J 


. 


—_— 


RAM 

Such implements of miſchief, as ſhall daſh 
To pieces. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 
Aditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was 
filled with ſome ſound materials, and rammed to 
make the foundation ſolid. Arbuthnot. 
Ra'mace, rim'-ig. 2. /. [from ramus, Lat. 
Branches of trees. | | 
To RA'MAGE, ram'-ag. v. a, See To RuM- | 
MAGE« | 

To RA'MBLE, ram'bl. v. n. [rammelen, Dut. 
to rove looſely in luſt; ramb, Swed. to 


rove.] To rove looſely and irregularly ; to 
wander. 


1 


neſs, what is his liberty better than if driven up 
and down as a bubble by the wind? 


furable length of verſe, notwithſtanding which, 
there is ſcarce any paraphraſe ſo looſe and rambling 
as his, | Doe. 
Never aſk leave to go abroad, for you will be 
thought an idle rambling fellow. Swift. 
 Ofer his ample ſides the rambling ſprays 
Luxuriant ſhoot, 
RA'mBLE, ram'hl. . /. [from the verb.] 
Wandering ; irregular excurſion. 


down for relief, till very wearineſs brings us at laſt 
to ourſelves, 


Coming home after a ſhort Chriſtmas ramble, 
found a letter upon my table. 

She quits the narrow path of ſenſe 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. Swift. 


RA'MBLER, ram'-blur. . . [from ramble.) | 


' Rover; wanderer. 

Says the rambler, we muſt e' en beat it out. Z' Fftr. 

RA'MBOOZE, } u. . A drink 

RAM BUsE, 5 ràm- bo Zo 4 fe 
ale, eggs, and ſugar in the winter time; or of 

wine, milk, ſugar, and roſewater in the 
ſummer time. Bailey. 

RA'MEKIN, ram'-my-kin. 

RA'MEQUINS, ram'-my-kinz, 7 1. J. . 

\ [rameguins, Fr.] In cookery, ſmall ſlices 
of bread covered with a farce of cheeſe 
and eggs. 

Ra'MENTS, ra'-mentze u. ſ. [ramenta, Lat.] 
Scrapings ; ſhavings. ir. 
ramification, Fr. from ramus, Lat.] 

1. Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the 
act of branching out. 
By continuation of prophane hiſtories or other 
monuments kept together, the genealogies and 
ramifications of ſome ſingle families to a vaſt ex- 
tenfion may be preſerved, Hale. 

2. Small branches. 3 

As the blood and chyle paſs together through 
| the ramifications of the pulmonary artery, they will 


vided into branches, and theſe again ſubdivided, 
the red and white liquors, as they paſs through 
the remifications, will be more intimately mixed ; 
the more ramifications, the mixture will be the more 
perfect. 8 f Arbutbnot. 


| To RAMirr, ram'-my-fy. v. a. [ramifer, Fr. 


_ ramus and facio, Lat.) To ſeparate into 
branches. ; | | 
The mint, grown to have a pretty thick ſtalk, ' 
with the various and ramified roots, which it ſhot 
into the water, preſented a ſpectacle not unplea- 
| ſant to behold. | Boyle. 
ToRA'MIFY, ram my - fi. v. n. To be parted 
into branches. | | 
Aſparagus affects the urine with a fœtid ſmell, 
eſpecially if cut when they are white; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they loſe this qua- 
lity. . Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


1 


e rim'-mir, Rt, 7. [from ram.] 


N 1 


RamiFica'TiION, ràm-my-fy-kà“-shün. 8. . 


be ſtill more perfectly mixed; but if a pipe is di- 


1 


j 


Shame contracts the ſpirits, fixes the ramblings | 
of fancy, and gathers the man into himſelf. South. | 
He that is at liberty to ramble in perfect dark- | 


| Tec. 
Chapman has taken advantage of an immea- 


Thomſon's Spring. | 


L' Eftrange, | 


made of wine, | 


Bazley. | 


1 


This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and 


| 


Sæosyt. 5 


4 


| 


— 


RAM 


1, An inftrument with which any thing is 
driven hard. 


The maſter bricklayer muſt try-the foundations 


with an jron crow and rammer, to ſee whether the 
foundations are ſound. Moon. 


2. The ſtick with which the charge is forced 
into the gun. 5 
A mariner loading a gun ſuddenly, while he 
was ramming in a cartridge, the powder took fire, 
and ſhot the rammer out of his hand. MWiſemas. 

Ra'misH, ram'-mish, adj. [from ram. I Strong 
ſcented. C- 

RAM OS, ri'-mis. adj. [from ramus, Lat.] 
Branchy ; conſiſting of branches. 

Which vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems un- 
intelligible, by feigning the particles. of air to be 
ſpringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by 
any other means than a repulſive power. Newton. 

A. ramous effloreſcence, of a fine white ſpar, 
found hanging from a cruſt of like ſpar, at the top 
of an old wrought cavern. Woodward. 


To RAMP, ramp. v. n. [ramper, Fr, ramparey 


Ital. nempen, Sax.] 
1. To leap with violence. 
Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely 
ramp. Eee 1 Spenſer. 
Out of the thickeſt wood 
A ramping lyon ruſhed ſuddenly, 
Hunting full greedy after ſavage blood. Spenſer. 
They gape upon me with their mouth; as a 
ramping and roaring lion. | Pſalm xxii. 13. 
Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, | 
Two horrid lions rampt, and ſeiz d, and tugg d. 
Chapman. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd; and in his pa 
Dandled the kid. . Milton. 
2. To climb as a plant. ; | 
| Furniſhed with claſpers and tendrils, they catch 
hold of them, and ſo ramping upon trees, they 
mount up to a great height. Ray. 
RAM. ramp“. u. /. [from the verb.] Leap; 
ſpring. | 
He is vaulting variable ramps, - 
In your deſpight, upon your purſe; 
| The bold Aſcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton's Agon iſt. 
RAMPA'LLIAN, ram-pal-lyen, 2. /. A mean 
wretch. Not in uſe. | | 


Shaleſp, 


Away, you ſcullion, you rampallian, you fuſti- | 
ON Shakeſp . 


larian. 


RA'MPANCY, ram'-pen-sF. 2. /. [from ram- 
pant.] Prevalence ; exuberance. 

As they are come to this height and rampancy 

of vice, from the countenance of their betters, ſo 

they have took ſome ſteps in the ſame, that the 


extravagances of the young carry with them the 


approbation of the old. . South, 
RAa'MPANT, ramp'-ent. adj. [rampant, Fr. 
from ramp.] e 
1. Exuberant; overgrowing reſtraint. 
The foundation of this behaviour towards per- 
ſons ſet apart for the ſervice of God, can be no- 


thing elle but atheiſm; the growing rampant ſin 
South, 


of the times, | 


The ſeeds of death grow up, till, like rampant 
weeds, they choak the tender flower of life. Clariſſa. 
2. [In heraldry.] 2 
Rampant is when the lion is reared up in the 
eſcutcheon, as it were ready to combate with his 
,, | 955 Peacham. 
Ik a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet 
were it not probable a lion rampant, but couchant 
or dormant. Brown. 


The lion rampant ſhakes his brinded mane. Milt. 


To RA MPART, ram'-pert, ) wv, a. [from the 
To RA'M PIRE, ram'-pyr. J noun. ] To for- 
tify with ramparts. Not in uſe, 
„„ Set but thy foot 
Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they ſhall ope. 
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R A N „„ 5 RAN 


ts Ml ect e Such ambuſh | I With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 
N r- P vlaces of 'the walls, Waited with helliſh rancour imminent. IH. Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice. 


Hayward. No authors draw upon themſelves more dif- | ry havock, and let lip the dogs of war, Shabef 
'"Ra/myarT, ram“ pèrt. i pleaſure, than thoſe who deal in political matters, | - 1 ſaw him in the battle range about; fo 
Ra'nyine, rim'-pyr. 5 n. ſ. [rempart, Fr.]| which is juſtly incurred, conſidering that 37 of And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth 
i | ; | rancour and virulence, with which works of this | Sbaleſh. 
1 Bo platform 0 the wall behind the pa e ee ee y Addiſon's Freebolder. | ** 1 Denen, mY and a ranging bear; 1b 105 . 
; : | Preſbyterians and their abettors, who can equally | Wicked ruler over the poor people. Prov. xxvili. rc, 
no rampires Kat g built againſt it ill already it] perſonal rancour towards the clergy. Swift. |. And of their doings God takes no account, Millan. 
a ae "my , Siduey. 2. Virulence - corruption, | Thanks to my ſtars, I have not rorg'd about 
„ d Kit vious wikch-owr areat For Banquo's iſſue, Duncan have I murther'd; The wilds of life, ere I could find a friend. Addi, 
a | : | Put rancour in the veſſel of my peace FR 2. BY be placed in order; to be ranked pro. 
Held ſhut up, with all ranperts, for thentſclves. | Only for them. Shabeſp. Macheth, | perly. 3 
f ut up, wi ramparis, Ben Jona. RAND, rand", n./. Land, Dut.] Border; ſeam ; | "Tis better to be lowly born, 


He who endeavours to know his duty, and as, the rand of a avoman's /hoe. And range with humble livers in content, 
practiſes what he knows, has the equity of God Ra'xDom, rin'-dam. u. ſ. [randon, Fr.] Want Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt ring grief, 
to ſtand as a mighty wall or rampart between him of direction; want of rule or method; And wear a golden forrow. Shakyp. Henry VIII. 


and damnation for any infirmities. © South, | chance; hazard; roving motion. That is the way to lay the city flat, 

The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſt, 4 For, not to ſpeake I To ben the wer t che feundation, 
Is worth our care to keep, Dryden, At needy random ; but my breath to breake And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranger, 

The Trojans round the place a rampart caſt, In facred oath, -Ulyſſes ſhall return. Chapman. In heaps of ruin. : Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. Dryden. Thy words at random argue inexperience. Milt. 3+ To lye in a particular direction. 

No ſtandards, from the hoſtile ramparts torn, | le lies at random carelelsly diffus'd, Direct my courſe ſo right, as with thy hand to 
Can any future hoflours give | With languiſh'd head unpropt, | ſhow, a 
To the victorĩious monarch's name. Prior. As one paſt hope abandon' d. Milton, | Which way the foreſts range, which way thy rivers 

Ra'mrions, ram'-pyunz. n. /. Crapunculus, Fond love his darts at random throws, WOW: Drayton, 

Lat.] A plant. : Miller. And nothing ſprings from what he ſows. Waller. RANGE, ra'ndzh. n. /. [rang#e, Fr. from the 


Rampion is a plant, whoſe tender roots are eaten The ſtriker muſt be denſe, and in its beſt ve- | Verb.] 5 
in the ſpring, like thoſe of rad: hes. Mortimer. locity: the angle, which the miſſive is to mount | I. A rank; any thing placed in a line. 


'Ra'M$SONs, ram“ süns. . /. Lallium urſinum by, if we will have it go to its furtheſt random, 2 You fled 
ſylveftre.] An herb. Ain ſaworthb. mult be the half of a right one; and the figure of From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral range; 
Rax, ran'. preterite of run. | the miſſi ve muſt be ſuch, as may give ſcope to the Frighted each other. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
The dire example ran through all the field, air to bear it. Dighy. The light, which paſſed through its ſeveral in- 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill'd. | In the days of old the birds lived at random ina | teritices, painted ſo many ranges of colours, which 
| | Addifon. | _ lawleſs ſtate of anarchy ; but in time they moved were parallel and contiguous, and without any 
2 Raxcn, rintsh. v. a. [corrupted from for the ſetting up of a king. Z'Eftrange's Fables. | mixture of white, Newton, 
abrench.] To ſprain; to injure with vio- | Who could govern the dependence of one event From this walk you have a full view of a huge 
lent contortion. This is the proper ſenſe, upon another, if that event happened at random, | rage of mountains, that lie in the country of the 
but, in Dryden, it ſeems to be to tear. and was not caſt into a certain relation to ſome | Griſons, CE Adiiſon, 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, foregoing pur poſe to direct? = South's Sermons. | _ Theſe ranges of barren mountains, by conden{- 
And ranch'd his hips with one continu'd wound. Tis one thing when a perſon of true merit is | ung the vapours and producing rains, fountains, 
ul in n! drawn as like as we can; and another, when we and rivers, give the very plains that fertility they 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. make a fine thing at random, and perſuade rhe next |} boaſt of. | Beatley's Sermons, 
; 1 Garth, vain creature that tis his own likeneſs. Pope. 2. AO an . 1 | 
* 2 4 : In p . * es e next range of beings above him are the im- 
1 3 adi. [r ende 8 R roving 3 ee by chance; material intelligences, the next below him is the 
The oil, with which fiſhes abound, often turns Virtue borrow'd but the arms of chance, meander ner 2 Wat. 
rancid, and lies heavy on the ſtomach, and affets | And ſtruck a random blow; twas fortune's work, $+ * ſion; wandering. 
the very ſweat with a rancid ſmell. Arbuthnot, | And fortune take the praiſe. Dryden. : U Gnas take a range all the world over, and draw 
Ra'xcibN ESS, ran-sid-nis. 7 1. /. [from ran- RA'NFORCE, ran - förs. 2. /. The ring of a * 5 * 1 deere gg of ſin and vice, and 
RAN cr/piTyY, rin-gld'-It-y. cid * rancer, |. gun next the touchhole. Bai ley. * er it Fa 18 e reaſt. South 4 Sermons, 
Lat.] Strong ſcent, as of old oil, | RANG, rang”. preterite of ring. ” 2 1. We , HER 
* R&/ncorovs, rank'-ar-us. adj. [from ran- Complaints were ſent continually up to Rome, | Jock e age Ne" * 132 © . ee 
ca.] Malignant ; malicious ; ſpiteful in | and rang all over the empire. =Grew's Coſmol. | on intereſt. Addn. 


the utmoſt degree. | | To RANGE, rindzh. v. a. [ranger, Fr. c. Compaſs taken i | : 
— damn d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. rhenge, Welſh.) ; , = 3 eee 1 
= Th d Tl 's know- 
' Becauſe I cannot - Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went ledge e fe ere e . ary : — 


; Spenſer. | 1. To place in order; to put in ranks, 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, againſt Timotheus. 2 Mac. xii. 20. 


585 | 1 Far ion's ar 
1 muſt be held a , enemy, Sieg, Hie faw not the marquistilltþe.battle wasranged. | The feale of ſenſual mental . Pqpe. 
The mo@ powerful of thele were Pharifees and : | Clarendon. Judge we by nature? habit can efface ; | 
Sadducees ; of whoſe chief doQrines ſome notice | Somewhat rais'd I ͤAffections f they ſtill take a wider range. Pope. 
is taken by the evangeliſts, as well as of their an- By falſe preſumptuous hope, the ranged pow'rs b. Step of a 12 | | 36 | 
|  eorous oppoſition to the goſpel of Chriſt, We. | - Diſband, and wand'ring each. his ſeveral way I) he liturgy, raQtiſed in England, would kindle 
Ra'xcorovsLy, rank'-ar-as-lF. adv. [from | Purſues, | Milton. 4. 1 . 


- that jealouſy, as the prologue to that deſign, and 
as the firſt range of that ladder, which ſhould 
ſerve to mount over all their cuſtoms, Clarendon. 
7. A kitchen grate. 


rancorous.) Malignantly. | : Men, from the qualities they find united in 
RANCOUR, rank -r. 7. /. [rancoeur, old Fr.] | them, and wherein they obſerve ſeyeral individuals | 
2. Inveterate malignity ; malice; ſtedfaſt im- to agree, range them into ſorts for the convenience 


placability ; ſtanding hate. | of comprehenfive ſigns. £2] Locke. It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence 
His breads fullof Fave tik ba Tur] A certain form and order, in which we have | | 3 ; 
is breaſt fullof rancor like canker to freat. /. b may With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 


As two brave knights in bloody fight , 


; And ; : | 5 
With deadly rancour he enraged found. Spenſer. be beſt for us now, though not originally beſt in one great chimney Spenſer 


The buttery muſt be viſible; and we need for 


All the way that they fled for very rancour and itſelf. 7 p Watts. our ranges ; ; itchen, 
deſpite; in their they e and 2. To r ee To Oh | 15 | EE IEP Mer . 
VWaſted whatſoever they had before left unſpoiled. |. To the copſe thy lefſer ſpaniel take, | The implements of the kitchen are ſpits, ranges, 
| 51 0 Spenſers State of Ireland. Teach him to r ange the ditch and force thebrake. cobirons, and pots. yy Bacon's Pbyſical Remains: 

_ Rancour will out, proud prelate; in thy Face \ _ — © . N Sa.“ He was bid at his firſt coming to take off the 

1 ſee thy furx. Shakeſp. Henry VI. To RANGE, randzh- v. 1. | range, and let down the cinderss L Efrany*- 
It iſſues from the rancouy of a villain, * | Is To rove at large. 5 | N 8. A bolting ſieve to ſift mel. Did. 

K xecreant and moſt degen rate traitor, Shak. 8 . Cular's ſpirit ranging for revenge, P ra ndzh-ur. 1. ſ. (from range). 
3 | z We + i . f 1 ; 1. U 
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RAN 


R A N | 


1. One that ranges; a rover; 2 robber. | 6. Groſs ; coarſe. | 


R AN 


Poets were ranked in the claſs of philoſophers, 
and the ancients made uſe of them as preceptors 
in muſick and morality, mmi. 

3. To arrange methodically. | 
Much is ſaid touching the ranking of dignities 

as well temporal as ſpiritual. - Selle. 
Who:now ſkall rear you to the ſun, or rant 

Your tribes ? | Milton. 
Ranking all things under general and ſpecial 


They walk not widely, as they were woout, My wife's a hobby horſe, deſerves a name 
For fear of raunge7s and the great hoont, 5 As rank as any flax wench, that puts to | 
But privily prolling to and fro, Spenſer's Paſtorals. Before her troth-plight.  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
= Come, ſays the ranger, here's neither honour | 4, The iron of a plane is ſet rank, when its 
nor money to be got by ſtaying. L Eftrange. | edge ſtands ſo flat below the ſole of the 
2. A dog that beats the ground, plane, that in working it will take off a 
Let your obſequious ranger ſearch around, thick ſhaving. Moxon's Mech, Exerciſes. 


Nor will the roving ſpy direct in vain, Ranx, rank. u. fe (rang, Fr.] FE: 


But numerous coveys-gratify thy pain. Gay. 

3. An officer who tends the game of a foreſt. 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 

Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. Dryden. 

RANK, rank'. _— [nancy furt 5 
High growing; ſtrong; luxuriant. 

TER * Down with the n 

That groweth in ſhadow ſo rante and ſo ſtout. . 

Is not thilk ſame goteheard proud, 


That fits in yonder bank, : 
Whoſe ſtraying heard themlelfe ſhrowde 
Emong the buſhes rant ? Spenſer 


Who. would be out, being before his beloved 
miſtreſs? 2 
hat ſhould you, if I were your miſtreſs, or 1 


ſhould think my honeſty rater than my wit. Shak. | 


In which diſguiſe, 

While other jeſts are ſomething rant on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to ſlip 
Away with Slender, Shak. Merry Wives of Wind/. 

Team laſtly thither com'n with water is ſo rank, 
As though ſhe would contend with Sabryn. Drayt. 
Hemp moſt hugely rank. _ Drayton. 

Seven ears came up upon one ſtalk, ran, and 
good. Geneſis. 

They fancy that the difference lies in the manner 
of appulſe, one being made by a fuller or ranler 
appulſe than the other. | Holder. 
Ihe moſt plentiful ſeaſon, that gives birth to 
the fineſt flowers, produces alſo the ranke/t weeds. 

| | | Addiſon. 
2, Fruitful ; bearing ſtrong. plants. | 


Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz d on his | 


downs; b 
Three thouſand camels his rant paſtures fed. Sandy: 
Where land is rank, tis not good to ſow wheat 
after a fallow. Mortimer*s H uſbandry. 
3. [Rancidus, Lat.] Strong ſcented; rancid. - 
Rank ſmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. 


| SY Spenſe.. 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, _ 
And forc'd to drink their vapour. Shak. Cymbeline. 
The ewes, being rant, 


In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. Sbalgſp. 


The drying marſhes ſuch a ſtench convey, 
Such the rank ſteams of reeking Albula. Addiſon. 
Hlircina, rant with ſweat, preſumes 
To cenſure Phillis for perfumes. Swifts M5ſcel. 
4. High taſted ; ſtrong in quality. 
Bruch animals as feed upon fleſh, becauſe ſuch 
kind of food is high and ranl, qualify it; the one 
by ſwallowing the hair of the beaſts they prey 
upon, the other by devouring ſome part of the fea- 
thers of the birds they gorge themſelves with, Ray. 

Divers ſea fowl taſte rant of the fiſh on which 
W 

Bizantium's hot- bed better ſerv'd for uſe, 
The ſoil leſs ſtubborn, and more rank the juice. 

| Harie. 


S. Rampant 3 highgrown ; raiſed to a high | 


degree. | dhe | | 
For you, moſt wicked Sir, whom to call brother 

Would infe& my mouth, 1 do forgive 

_ Thy rankeſt faults, MN 
This Epiphanius cries out upon as ran idolatry, 

and the device. of the. devil, who always brought 


in idolatry under fair pretences. Stilling fleet. 


'Tis pride, rand pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul; | 


Romans call it ſtoiciſm. 


Boyle, |. 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt, | 


1. Line of men placed a- breaſt. 
Fierce fiery warriours fight upon the clouds, 
In raue, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Shakeſp, 
I I have ſeen the cannon, | 6 
When it hath blown his ans into the air. Shakeſp, 
„ » at pet pity | 
That we, the ſons and children of this iſte, + 
Fill ap her enemies ranks? Sbaleſp. King Fohn. 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
- ſtrictly did command, | 
To ride their horſes temperatley, to keepe their 
ranks, and ſhun. 
Confuſion, 
2> A row. | | 
Meſt of this place down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 
Sbaleſp. 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the rants aſcend | 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre. 
If the walk, in even ranks they ſtand, 
Like ſome well-marſhall'd and obſequious band, 


Waller. 
He cou'd through ranks of ruin go, 


Milton. 


3. Range of ſubordination. | 
That ſtate, or, condition, by which the nature 
of any thing is advanced to the utmoſt perfection 
of which it is capable, according to its rant and 
kind, is called the-chief end or happineſs of ſuch a 
thing, | | | Ba 
The wiſdom and goodneſs of the maker plainly 
appears in the parts of this ſtupendous fabrick, 
and the ſeveral degrees and ranks of creatures in 
it. RY | | Locke. 

4. Claſs; order. | 
The enchanting power of proſperity over private 
_ perſons. is remarkable in relation to great king- 
doms, where all ranks and orders of men, being 
equally concerned in publick bleſſings, equally 
join in ſpreading the infection. Atterbury, 
Nor ran nor ſex eſcapes the general frown, 
But ladies areript up,and cits knock'd down Young. 
5. Degree of dignity, eminence, or excellence. 
Her charmshave made me man, herraviſh'd love 


Theſe all are virtues of a meaner rank, 
Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 


Haie found many of the chief rank and figure over- 
whelmed in publick and private vices. Davenant. 
Lepidus's houſe, which in his conſulate was 
the fineſt in Rome, within thirty-five years was 
not in the hundredth rank. Arbuthnot, 


rank. 
To RANK, rank'. v. a. [ranger, Fr. from the 
noun.] | VF 
I. To place a- breaſt. N 
In view ſtood rank'd of ſeraphim another row. 
. . | Milton. 
2. To range in any particular claſs, 
1f ſour woe delights in fellowſhip, 
And needly will be rank'd w:th other griefs; 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father or thy mother ? 
Roh ny He was a man | 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 


I This power of the people in Athens, claimed 
_ as the undoubted privilege of an Athenian born, 


was the rankeft encroachment and the groſſeſt de- 


$neracy from the form Solon left, Swift, 


Addiſon's Cato. | 


, Himſelf with princes. | 
- * Herely is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 

| Decay of Piety. 
lb have ranked this diverſion of chriſtian practice 
among the eſſects of our contentions. Decay Piety. 


Chapman. | 


With ſtorms above and rocks below. Dryden's Hor. 


In rank ſhall place me with the bleſs'd above. Dryd. | 


Addiſon. | 


6. Dignity ; high place: as, he is a man off 


Shakeſp. | 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


heads, renders the nature or uſes of a thing more 


eaſy to be found out, when we ſeek in what rank 


of being it lies. | Watts's Lagicl. 
To Rank, rank'. v. 2. To be ranged; to 
be placed. - 
Let that one article ran# with the reſt; bon 
And thereupon give me your daughter. Sha. 
From itraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
Go ran in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood. Tate. 
To RANKLE, rank, v. z. [from rank.) To 
feſter; to breed corruption; to be inflamed 
in body or mind. a N 
As when two boars with ran kling malice met, 
Theis gory ſides freſh bleeding fiercely fret. Spegſer. 
I little ſmart did feel; | 
And now it rank/eth more and more, 5 
And inwardly it feſtereth fore. Spenſer t Paſtorals. 
| That freſh bleeding wound 


Whilome doth vanlle in my riven breaſt. Spenſer. 


Beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rantle to the death. Shakeſp. 
he ſtorm of his own rage the fool confounds, 
And envy's ranking ſting th* imprudent wounds. 
1 Sarndys, 
Thou ſhalt feel, enrag'd with inward pains, 
The hydra's venom ranking in thy veins. Addiſon. 
TI have endur d the rage of ſecret grief, 
A malady that burns and ran#es inward. Rowa, 

RA'NKLY, rank'-ly, adv. [from rank.] Coarſe- 

ly; grolsly. RT os 
Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, 

A ſerpent ſtung me: fo the whole car of Denmark 
Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, | 
Rankly abus d. | 

RaA'NKNESsS, .rink'-nis. n. ſ. {from rank.) 

Exuberance; ſuperfluity of growth. _ 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too-much 

_ rankneſs, things leſs profitable, whereby that which 
_ principally it ſhould yield, being either prevented in 
place, or defrauded of nouriſhment, faileth. Hooker. 
Begin you to grow upon me; I will phyſick 
your rankneſs. 


Could not be wedg'd in more; I am ſtifled 
With the mere rankne/s of their joy. Shakeſp. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our ren4neſs and irregular courſe, 


Stoop low within thaſe bounds we have o erlook d. 


| | wo 5 | Shakeſp, 
The crane's pride is in the rankne/s of her wing. 
| 7 L' Eftrange. 
He the ſtubborn ſoil manur d, 

With rules of-huſbandry the rankneſs cur d; 
' Tam'd us to manners. | 

RAxxNVY, ran-ny- u. /. The ſhrewmouſe, 
The mus areneus, the ſhrewmouſe or ranny. 


Brown. 


To RA'NSACK, rin'-sik. v. a. {nan, Sax. and 
ſaka, Swed. to ſearch for or leize.] 
1. To plunder ; to pillage. | 
| A covetous ſpirit, 
Warily awaited day and night, —_  - 
From other covetous fiends it to defend, 


+ Who it to rob and ranſacł did intend. - - Spenſer. 


Their vow is made to ranſack Troy. Sbaleſp. 


Men by his ſuggeſtion taught, 


Ranſac#d the centre, and with impious hands 
5 
We left, and hither brought the golden ſpoils, Dryd. . 


Rifled the bowels of the earth, 
The ranſact's city, taken by our toils, 


brought, 


And golden bowls from burning altars caught. Drgd. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet, , 


| Shaleſp. As you like it. 
Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a finger 


Dryden. 
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R A N 


Ao To ſearch - EM. | 1 ; 
I yanſach the ſeveral caverns, and ſearch into 


© . the ſtore-houſes of water, to find out where that 


= Up to his pleaſure runſomelgſi and free. 


- 
* 
* 


- roving; r 


mighty maſs of Water, which overflowed the 


earth, is beſto wet. Moodtvard. 
3. To violate ; to deflower. 5 
With greedy force he gan the fort aſſail, 


Whereof he weened poſſeſſed ſoon to be, 

And with rich ſpoil of ranſacled chaſtity. Spenſer. 
RA'NSOME, rin'-s&m. 7. /. [rangon, Fr.] 
Price paid for redemption from captivity 
or puniſhment. © | 

By bis captivity in Auſtria, and the heavy ranſom 
that he paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered 
to purſue the conqueſt of Ireland. Davies on Treland. 

8 Ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe, 

The ranſom paid, which man from death redeems, 

His death for man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

_ Has the prince loſt his army or his liberty? 


Tell me what province they demand for ranſem. Denb. 


This as a ranſom Albemarle did pay, 
For all the glories of ſo great a life. Dryden. 
To adore that great myſtery of divine love, 


God's ſending his only Son into this world to | 


fave "ſinners, and to give his life a ranſom for 
them, would be noble exerciſe for the pens of the 


greateſt wits... Tillotſon, 
Th avenging pow'r 

'Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 

Till the fair flave be render'd to her fire, | 

And ranſom free reſtor'd to his abode, Dryden. 


To Ra'xnsome,rin'-sam. v. a. [ranconneryFr,] 
To redeem from captivity or puniſhment. 
How is't with Titus Lartius ? EEE 
Condemning ſome to death and ſome to exile, 
 KRanfſoming him, or pitying, threatning the other. 
x 8 94 Shakeſp. 
I will ranſom them from the grave, and redeem 
them from death. | Hoſea, xiii. 14. 
He'll dying riſe, and riſing with him raiſe 


His brethren, ra»ſon'd with his own dear life. Milt. 


'NSOMER, ran“ süm- ur. 1. /. [from ranſome.] 
One that redeems. | 
Ra'/ns0MELEsS, ran'-shm-lis. adj. [from ran- 
ſome.) Free from ranſome. 
Ran ſomelgſi here we ſet our 
| Deliver him TR 
Sbaleſp. 
To RAN r, rant”. v. n. [randen, Dut. to rave. !] 
To rave in violent or high ſounding lan- 
guage without proportionable dignity of 
Lock where my ranting hoſt of the garter comes; 
there is either liquor in his pate, or money in his 
purſe; when he looks fo merrily. 
Nay, an thov'lt mouth, I'II rant as well as thou. 
PANE. Shakeſp. 
They have attacked me; ſome with piteous 
moans, others grinning and only ſhewing their 
teeth, others ranting and hectoring, others ſcold- 
ing and reviling. | 
High 
ſounding language unſupported by dignity 
of thought,” + - 
Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantick age, 
Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage; 
To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, | 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err*'d through choice; 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 
Almanſor's rage, and rents of Maximin. Granville. 
| This is a ſtoical rant, without any foundation in 
the nature of man or reaſon of things. Atterbury. 
RA MTER, rant-dr.- 7. /. [from rant.} A 
., ranting fellow.  _ A 
R4'xT1IPOLE, rant'-J-pdl. adj. [This word 
is wantonly fo 
iſh. A low word. 
What, at years of diſcretion, and comport yourſe 


Aft this rantipolerate! Con reve's Way of the World,, 


To Ra'nTiIPOLE, rant'-y-pdl. v. x, To run 
about wildly. A low word, 8 


4 


| To Ray, rip'. v. n. [Pnzppan, Sax. 


| 2. To affect with rapture; to ſtrike with ex- 


priſoners free. Shak Their naturall countrie. 


Shale. 


| Stilling fleet. 
RaxT, rant'. . /. [from the verb.] 


Of jaſper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 


15 | Fair Joſian his dear love. 


rmed from rant.] Wild; 


The eldeſt was a termagant impefious wench ; 
ſhe uſed to rantipole about the houſe, pinch the 
children, kick the ſervants, and torture the cats 


and dogs. | 
RANULA, ràn“-nü-IA. 1. /. LLat.] 
Ranula is a ſoft ſwelling, poſſeſſing the falivals 
| Under the tongue: it is made by congeſtion, and 
irs progreſs filleth up the ſpace between the jaws, 
and maketh a tumour externally under the chin. 
py Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Raxv/xcvLvs, rà-nünk-ü-lüs. x. /. Crow- 
Ranunculuſes excel all flowers in the richneſs of 
their colours: of them there is a great variety. 
Mortimer . 


Arbutbnot. 


1. To ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow. 
| _ Knock me at this gate 
And rap me well, or Fil knock your knave's pate. 
| N c Sbaleſp. 
With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a viſiting day. Prior. 


He was provoked in the ſpirit of magiſtracy, 
upon diſcovering a judge, who rapped out a great 
oath at his footman, Addiſon. 

To Rar, rap”. v. a. [from rapio extra ſe, Lat.] 


wy to hurry out of himſelf, 
heſe are ſpeeches of men, not comforted with 
the hope of that they deſire, but rapped with ad- 
miratien at the view of enjoyed bliſs, Hooker. 
Beholding the face of God, in admiration of ſo 
eat excellency, they all adore him; and being rap! 
with the love of his beauty, they cleave inſepa- 
rably for ever unto him. 5 Hooler. 
What thus raps you? are you well? Shakeſp. 
The government I caſt upon my brother, 
And to my ſtate grew ſtranger, being tranſported 
And rapt in ſecret ſtudies. | ; Shateſp 
You're raft in ſome work, ſome dedication. 


TE Sbaleſp. 
Circl'd me 5 | 


With all their welcomes, and as chearfully 
Diſpoſed their rapt minds, as if there they ſaw 
Chapman. 


The rocks that did more high their foreheads 


- raiſe. _ 
To his rapt eye. | 
I'm rapt with joy to ſee my Marcia's tears, 
| 55 Addiſon's Cato. 
It is impoſſible duly to conſider theſe things, 
without being rapt into admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the divine architect. Cheyne. 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon! Pope. 
Let heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir'd, | 
Not touch'd, but rt; not waken'd, but inſpir'd. 
| 1 e Pope. 
2. To ſnatch away. | 999 
He leaves the welkin way moſt beaten plain, 
And rapt with whicling wheels, inflames the ſkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhyne. 


Underneath a bright ſea flow'd' 


Who aſter came from earth, failing arriv'd 
MWafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 


Standing on earth, nat rapt above the pole. Milt. 
3. To ſeize by violence. | | 
-.  Adult'rous Jour, the king of 
; | De 
4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 
To Ray and rend, rap and rend. [more pro- 


and rana, Aſland. to plunder;} To ſeize | 
by violence. 7 5 3 
Their huſbands robb'd, and made hard ſhifts 


I“ adminiſter unto their gifts - E 
All they could 4 and rend and pilfer, 


ns ws 


| — 
2. To rap out. To utter with haſty violence. 


| Chapman, | | 


Spenſer. | 


Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. Milton. | 


'R4a'eitn, ri-pyr. 1. J. [rapicre; 
perly rap and ran; hæpan, Sax. to bind, | , Ya-pycr. 1. J. [rapiere, 


To ſcraps and ends of gold and ſilver, Hudibras. 


? 
- 


| h match for his adverſary, 


RAP 
Rae, rip”. 2. . [from the 22 
"fart 1 { =.) 4 quick 


How comeſt thou to go with thy arm t 


has old Lewis given thee a rap over hp? 


ends? 4 
RAPA'CIOUS, rl. pA-shäs. adj. Lr chat. f. 
3 apax 7 Lat.] Given to plun d e vr. 


r . BC 
by violence. 3 
a | Well may thy Lord, appeas 
Redeem thee quite walk Cent aroþ acts. 2 My 
Shall this prize, 8 5 
Soon heighten'd by the diamond's circli 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 
RAPA“CIous Tx, ra-pY-shits-IF. adv. [fr 
rapacious.) By rapine ; by violent robber 
RayPA'ciouUsNESS, ra-pa'-8h S- ls. 2, 1 kon 
rapacious.] The quality of being rapaciouz 
RAPA“cirx, Ry <4 [rapacite,Fr. 7a. 
pacitas, from rapax, Lat.] AddiQtednef; to 
plunder ; exerciſe of plunder ; ravenouſneſz 
Any of theſe, without regarding the pains cf 
churchmen, grudge them thoſe ſmall remains of 
ancient piety, which the rapacity of ſome ages 
has ſcarce left to the church. Spratt, 
Rar E, rap. u. /. [rapt, Fr. raptus, Lat.] 
1. Violent defloration of chaſtity. 
Fou are both decypher d 
For villains mark'd with rape. Shak. Titus Andru. 
Rape call you it, to ſeize my own, 
My true betrothed love? SIe. Titus Andronicu;, 
The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of 
women by force into poſſeſſion, how ſoever after. 
wards aſſent might follow by allurements, was but 
a rape drawn forth in length, becauſe the firſt 
force drew on all the reſt, Bacon's Henry VIl. 
Witneſs that night 
In Gibeah, when the hoſpitable door 
Expos'd a matron, to avoid worſe rape. Milton, 
Ihe havughty fair, 8 
Who not the rape ev'n of a god could bear. Drys, 
Lell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, 
And dire revenge of Philomela's rape. Roſcommin, 
2. Privation ; act of taking away, 
| | Pear grew after pear, 
Fig after fig came; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
3. Something ſnatched away. 
Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, 
And ruin'd orphans of thy rapes complain. Sands, 
Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shallthey revive! nor death her rapes reſtore! Sandyi. 
4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well from 
the rape, or whole grapes plucked from the 
cluſter, and wine poured upon them in a 
veſſel, as from a vat, where they are bruiſed, 
| Raz. 
ig» A diviſion of the county of Suſſex anſwer- 
ing to a hundred in other counties. | 
6. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is ex- 
preſſed. 


RAPID, rap'-Id. adj. rapide, Fr. rapidus, 
Lat.] Quick; ſwift. | 
Part ſhun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton, 
While you ſo ſmoothly turn and row! our ſphere, 
That rapid motion does but reſt appear. Dryden. 
Raer'diTyY,” ra-pld'-It-y. n. /. [rapidite, Fr. 
rapiditas, from rapidus, Lat.] Celerity; 
velocity; ſwiftneſs. 
Where the words are not monoſyllables, we make 
them ſo by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addion- 


ng rays, 
Poe, 
om 


p | : / ; Ar TA] d. 
Mambrant, . Pha PIDLY, Yap'-1d-IF. adv. [from rapid. 


_ Swittly ; with quick motion. 8 

Ra'yiDNEss, rapid -nis. 1. /. [from rapid. 

_ Celerity ; ſwiftneſs. - | | 

Fr. ſo called 

from the quickneſs of its motion.] A ſmall 

Tword uſed only. thruſting. 

I will turn thy falſchood to thy heart, | 

Where it was forged, with my rapicr's point. bal. 
A ſoldier of far inferior ſtrength may manage 

a rapier or firearms ſo expertly, as to be an — 4 


opt. 


Rarikk- 


1 - " r&r-fish. Ro 7. : 
Murg -g ... brenne 
tothe length of five yards: the ſword, which grows 
level from the ſnout of the fiſh, is here about a yard 
poi Aly like a rapier: he preys on fiſhes, 
2 firſt dabbed e this ſword. Grezw. 
| Ra'eiNE, 8 n. 4 Lrapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.] 
| of plundering. | 
* 1 of Scotland might, yet the plenty 
of England cannot, excuſe the envy and rapine of 
the church's rights. King Charles. 
The logick of a conquering ſword may ſilence, 
but convince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds 
averſion and abhorrence of that religion, whoſe firſt 
addreſs is in blood and rapine. Decay of Piety. 
EATS" >: 
ag Her leaſt ation overaw d 
His malice, and with rapine ſweet bereav'd 
His fierceneſs of its fierce intent. 
Ra'yyER, rap-pür. 2. J. [from rap.] One 
wWbo ſtrikes. 


| | | 
Ra'eyorT, räp-pört. n. /. Lrappat, Fr.] 


Relation; reference; proportion. A word 


introduced by the innovator, Temple, but 
not copied by others. 


Tis obvious what rapport there is between the 


conceptions and languages in every country, and 
how great a difference this muſt make in the ex- 
cellence of books. Temple. 


To RAT, räpt“. v. 2. [This word is uſed | 


by Chapman for rap improperly, as appears 
from the participle, which from apt would 
be not rapt, but rapied.] To raviſh; to 
put in ecſtaſy. | | 
| You may ſafe approve, 
How ſtrong in inſtigation to their love | 
Their ra ting tunes are. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Rar r, rapt. u. /. [from rap.] A trance; 
an ecſtaſy, . 5 
RA'PTURE, rap'-tshar. . / 
1. Violent ſeizure. 5 
And thicke into our ſhip, he threw his flaſh: 
That *gainſt a rocke, or flat, her keele did daſh 
With headlong rapture, _ Chapman. 
2+ Ecſtaſy ; tranſport ; violence of any pleaſ- 
ing paſſion ; enthuſiaſm 3 uncommon heat 
of imagination. LT | 
Could virtue be ſeen, it would beget love, and 
advance it not only into admiration, but rapture. 
5555 | +.  Holyday. 
Muſick, when thus applied, raiſes in the mind 
of the hearer great conceptions; it ſtrengthens. 
devotion, and advances praiſe into rapture. Addiſon. 
You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. 


Hes” | Lope. 
3. Rapidity ; haſte, ' mY 
The watry throng, - 


Wave rowling after wave, where way they found, | 


If ſteep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withſtood them rock or hill. Milt. 
 R&'eTvRED, rap'-tshard. adj. {from rapture.) 
Raviſhed ; tranſported. A bad word. 
le drew 3 
Such madning draughts of beauty to the ſoul, - 
As for a while o'erwhelm'd his raptur'd thought 
| With luxury too daring.  Thomfon's Summer. 
R4'eTvROVs, rap“ tshür-üs. adj. (from rap- 
tue.] Ecſtatick ; tranſporting. 
Nor will he be able to 8 a rapturous ac- 
| knowledgment of the infinite wiſdom and con- 
trixanxe of the divine artificer. Blackmore. 
Are the pleaſures of it ſo inviting and rapturous ? 
a man bound to look out ſharp to plague him- 
V. YO To be, 
, RARE, rr. adj. [rarus, Lat. rare, Fr. in 
All the ſenſes. but the laſt.] . 
1. Scarce ; uncommon ; not frequent. 
ire to be the ſhew and gaze o' th' time; a 
Wel haye thee, as our rarer monſters are, 


long, at the baſis four inches over, two-edged, and | 


Milton. | 


RAR 


2. Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to a 
degree ſeldom found. | 

| I his jealouſy 
Is for a precious creature; as ſhe's rare, 

Muſt it be great; and as his perſon's mighty, 
Muſt it be violent. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 

Rare work, all fil'd with terror and delight. Cooley. 


- 


3. Thinly ſcattered. | 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks _ 
Paſturing at ance, and in broad herds upſprung. 


Milton. 
4. Thin ; ſubtle; not denſe. 


they affect only ſucha rare and attenuate ſubſtance, 
as the ſpirit of living creatures. Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 
So eagerly the fiend 


The denſe and bright light of the circle will 
obſcure the rare and weak light of theſe dark 
colours round about it, and render them almoſt 
inſenſible. | Newton's Opticbs. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is 
commonly believed: water is nineteen times lighter, 
and by conſequence nineteen times rarer than gold, 
and gold is ſo rare, as very readily, and without 


effluvia, and caſily to admit quickſilver into its 
pores, and to let water paſs through it. Newton. 
-5- Raw; not fully ſubdued by the fire. This 
is often pronounced rear, 
New-laid eggs, with Baucis' buſy care, 8 
Turn'd by a gentle fire, and roaſted rare. Dryden. 
Ra'sEESHOw, ra-ry-sh6. 1. /. [This word 
is formed in imitation of the foreign way 


of pronouncing rare ſhoau.] A ſhow car- 
ried in a box. | 


The faſhions of the town affect us juſt like a 


and nothing more, = Poſts 
Of rareęſtoxus he ſung, and Punch's feats. Gay. 


denſation. | | | 
' The water within being rarefied, and by rare- 
Faction reſolved into wind, will force up the ſmoak. 


When exhalations, ſhut up in the caverns of 
the earth by rerefa&ion er compreſſion, come to 
be ſtraitened, they ſtrive every way to ſet them- 
ſelves at liberty. „ ewe 


RA'REFIABLE,rar-r6-ff/-ebl. adj. [from rarefy-] 
Admitting rarefaction. 5 
To RA REF, rar'-re-fy. v. a. Irareſer, Fr. 
rarus and facio, Lat. rarify were more pro- 
per.] To make thin: contrary to condenſe. 
To the hot equator crouding faſt, . 
Where highly rarefied the yielding air 
Admits their ſteam. - Thomſon. 


Earth rarefies to dew; expanded more, 
The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſoar. 
Ra'RELY, ri'r-ly. adv. {from rare. ] 
1. Seldom ; not often; not frequently. 
His temperance in ſleep reſembled that of his 
meats; midnight being the uſual time of his going 
to reſt, and four or five, and very rarely ſix, the 
hour of his riſing. "HH Fell. 
Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie 
Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. Dryden. 
| Voaneſſa in her bloom, 
| Advanc'd like Atalanta's ſtar, 
But rarely ſeen, and ſeen from far. 


Dryden. | 


Sævift. 


Painted upon a pole. 


4+ 


eldom uſed but ironically. 


Above the reſt I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 


They are of ſo tender and weak a nature, as 


O'erhog orſteep, through ſtrait, rough, denſe, or rare, | 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purſues his way. 
| | Milton. 


the leaſt oppoſition, to tranſmit the magnetick 


raregſboꝛv, we have the curioſity to peep at them, 


RAREFA'CTION, rar-re-fak/-shin. 1. /. [rare- 
faction, Fr. from rarefy.) Extenſion of the | 
parts of a body, that makes it take up more | 
room than it did before; contrary to con- 


Wetton's Architecture. 


To RA'REFy, rarr&fy. v. n. To become thin. 


"4 
* 


RAS \ 


How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was will'd to love his enemies. Shaleſp. 
RA REX ESS, rä'r-nis. 2. , [from rare. ] 


I. Uncommonneſs; ſtate of happening ſel- 
dom; infrequency. | IR 


with the rarengſi of being touched there; for tick- 
ling is a light motion of the ſpirits, which' the 
thinneſs of the ſkin, the ſuddenneſs and rarengſ: 
of touch, doth further. | Bacon, 
For the rareneſs and rare effect of that petition 
I'll inſert it as preſented. ak Clarendon, 
Of my heart I now a preſent make; ; 
Accept it as when early fruit we ſend, 
And let the rareneſs the ſmall gift commend. Dryd. 
2. Value ariſing from ſcarcity. . 
Roſes ſet in a pool, ſupported with ſome ſtay, 
uſe. | Bacon, 
To worthieſt things, 8 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee 
Karenefs or uſe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 
3. Thinneſs; tenuity. | 
4. Diſtance from each other; thinneſs. 


RA'rITYra-rit-y. . /. [rarite, Er. raritas, Lat.] 


1. Uncommonneſs ; infrequency, 


Far from being fond of any flower for its rarity, 
if 1 meet with any in a field which pleaſes me, I 
Spectator Wo 


give it a place in my garden. 
2. A thing valued for its 7 : 

Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, 

If all could fo become it. 


« 


ciled enemy. 


imaginary chaos. 


beaſt.] | 


o 
— 


And when him liſt the raſcal routs appal, 


Men into ſtones therewith he could trauſmew. Senj. 


When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous 
To lock fuch raſcal counters from his friends; 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 
Daſh him to pieces. 
The raſcal people, thirſting after prey, 
Join with the traitor. 
3 But for our gentlemen, 


From raſcals worſe than they. Sba lep. 
I am accurſt to rob in that thief's company 3 | 
the raſcal hath remov'd my horſe, Sbaleſp. 


Scoundrels are inſolent to their ſuperiors; but 
it does not become a man of honour to conteſt 
with mean raſcals. 8 
Did I not fee you, raſcal, did I not! 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat ? 

: 2 


1 have ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore, 
And he's a r7a/ca/ who pretends to more. Dryden, 


The poor girl provoked told him he lyed like 
| 2. Raſcal. deer, are ſtill mentioned for lean 


a raſcal. 


deer. 


i 2: Hach z nicely; accurately, This is now Nuss LION, ria. ar än. 8. (from: 7 . 
4. * 


ca.] One of the loweſt people. 


** *. * * 


ö Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes and 
ſides : the cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin, joined 


is matter of raren:/5 and pleaſure, though of ſmall 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
It would be a rarity worth the ſeeing, could 
any one ſhew us ſuch a thing as a perfectly _ 
| "I ouths 
I ſaw three rarities of different kinds, which 
pleaſed me more than any other ſhows of the place, 
a * 8 | Addiſon, 
3. Thinneſs ; ſubtlety : the contrary to denſity. 
Bodies, under the ſame: outward bulk, have a 
greater thinneſs and expanſion, or thickneſs and 
ſolidity, which terms, in Engliſh, do not ſignify 
fully thoſe differences of quantity; therefore I will 
do it under the names of rarity and denſity. Digby. 
This I do, not to draw any argument againſt 
them from the univerſal reſt or accurately equal 
diffuſion of matter, but only that I may better 
demonſtrate the great rarity and tenuity of their 
Bentley's Sermons. 
RA/SCAL, ras'-kal. 2. /. [narcal, Sax. a lean 


1. A mean fellow; a fcoundrel; a ſorry wretch, 
For the raſcal commons, leit he cared. Spenſer. 


Shaheſp. Fulius Cæſar. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The mouſe ne er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge 


L'Eftrange. 
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Rase, 14's. . J. [from 7 0 raſe. ] 
4. & flight wound: | 


RASH, räsh“ adj. Lraſch, Dut 7! 
1. Haſty; violent; precipitate 3 acting with- | 


4. Hay 3 requiring haſte. 


RAS 
8 That proud dame 

Ded him ſo like a bafe r aſcallion, | 
That old Pig—what d' ye call him malion, 
That cut his miſtreſs out of ſtone, 
Had not ſo hard a hearted one. Hudibras. 
RAsC4'LITY, ras-kAl'-it-p, 1. f. (from raſcal.) 

The low mean people. 

Pretended philoſophers judge as ignorantly in 
their way, as the raſcality in theirs, Glanville. 
Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the 


. Next thing was to provide prieſts; hereupon, to 


the calves he adds a commiſſion, for the approving, 

trying and admitting the raſcality and loweſt of 

the people to miniſter in that ſervice. South, 
RA'SCALLY, ras'-k4l-y. adj, [from raſcal.] 
Mean ; worthleſs. 


Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the niggardly 


raſcally ſheep biter come by ſome notable ſhame ? 
| 7 Shakeſs. 


Our raſcally porter is fallen faſt aſleep with the | 


black cloth and ſconces, or we might have been 
tacking up by this time. Stoift. 


T RASE, ris. v. a. [This word is written 
raſe or raze : I would write ra/e, when it 
ſignifies to ſtrike lightly, perſtringere; and 


raze, when it ſignifies to ruin, delere 5 raſer, 
Fr. raſus, Lat.] 9 2 
1. To ſkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface. 
He certiſies your lordſhip, that this night 


- -. He dreamt the boar had ra/zd off his helm. Sha beſp. 


Was he not in the neareſt neighbourhood- to 


death? and might not the bullet, that raſed his | 


cheek, have gone into his head? South. 


2. To overthrow ; to deſtroy ; to root up. 


Her battering engines bent to raſe ſome city. Milt. 
3. To blot out by raſure; to erafe. 


Though of their names in heav'nly records now |: 


Be no memorial, blotted out and rafed. 


Milten. 


1. A cancel. 


out caution or reflection. 
his is to be bold without ſhame, raßb with- 
out ſkill, full of words without wit. Aſcbam. 
Blaſt her pride, O ye bleſt gods! ſo will you 
wiſh on me, when the ras mood is on me. Shot. 


* 


heart be haſty to utter any thing before God; for 


Ao is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore 


let thy words be few. 
Hier roſs hand in evil hour: 
Forth reaching to. the fruit; ſhe pluck d, ſhe eat. 


Ecclus. 


Not in | uſe. 


I have ſcarce kiſure to ſalute you, 


of fe. 


RasH, rish'. n. /. [raſcia, Ital.] 
x, Sat tin. 5 : | 
2. (Cortypted probably from ruſb.] An ef- 


floreſcence om the body; a breaking out. 


| Ra'sHer, räsh'- ür. . . [rafura lardi, Lat.) 


A thin ſlice of bacon. 


If we grow all to be pork eaters, we ſhall not 
. Hthortly have a rafter on the coals for money. | 
e ; Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 


White and black. was all her homely cheer, 


And reſbers of ſing d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 


Quenches his thirſt with ale in nut-brown bowls, 
And takes the haſty raſber from the coals. King. 


Ra'saLY,rash'<ly. adv. from b.] Haſtily; 


_ violently ; without due conſideration. 
This expedition was by York and Talbot. 
Too raſely plotted. Shateſp. Henry VI. 


| . Men are not rah to take that for done, which 


is not done. Bacon. 


| _ He that doth any thing rofy, muſt do it will- 
wgly; for he was free to deliberate or not. E Efr. | 


I . Declare the ſecret villain, 


| 


Be not raſb with thy mouth, and let. not thine | 


Milton. 


RAT 


The wretch ſo meanly baſe to injure Phædra, 
7 So raſbly brave to dare the ſword of Theſeus. Smith. 
Ra's HxESSs, rash'-nls, 1. /. [fromra/h.3 Fooliſh 
contempt of danger; inconſiderate heat of 
temper; precipitation; temerity. 


us to give againſt all churches in the world; in 
as much as there is not one, but hath had many 
things eſtabliſhed in it, which though the ſcrip- 
ture did never command, yet ſor us to condemn 
were raſbnefs, | Hooker. 
Nature to youth hot raſbneſi doth diſpence, 


* 
— 


| In ſo ſpeaking, we offend indeed againſt truth ; 
yet we offend not properly by falſhood, which is a 
ſpeaking againſt our thoughts; but by , raſone/s, 
which is an affirming or denying, before we have 
ſufficiently informed ourſelves. | South, 
The vain Morat by his own raſdneſs wrought, 
Too ſoon diſcover'd his ambitious thought, | 
Believ'd me his, becauſe I ſpoke him fair. Dryden. 


:Rasy, risp'. 2. . Lraſpo, Ital.] A delicious 
berry that grows on a ſpecies of the bram- 
ble; a raſpberry. 4 

Set ſorrel amongſt »a/þs, and the raſps will be 

the ſmaller.” . 
Now will the corinths, now the raſpbs ſupply + 
Delicious draughts, when preſt to vines. Philips. 
To RASP, rasp'. v. a. [raſpen, Dut. raſper, 
Fr. raſpare, Ital.] To rub to powder with 
a very rough file. | 


— 


[ Some authors have adviſed the raſping of theſe 


bones; but in this caſe it is needleſs. Wiſeman. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the 
| lathe with ra/þing, they pitch it between the pikes. 
3 : Moxon. 
RAs p, rasp”. =. /. [from the verh.] A large 
rough file, commonly uſed to wear away 
wood. - Eo | 


8 1 | Caſe- hardening is uſed by -file-cutters, | when 


EP I 


they make coarſe files, and generally moſt ra/p: 


Moon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
RA'SPATORY, rasp'=a-thr-y. 1. ſ. [raſpatoir, 
Fr. from raſp.] A chirurgeon's raſp. 

J put into his mouth a raſpatory, and pulled 


it to a cruſt.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 


A kind of berry. 
4. Raſpberries are of three ſorts; the common 
wild one, the large red garden raſpberry, which 


which is little inferior to the red. Mortimer's Huſb. 


RASPBERRY-BUSH, ras-bèr-ry-büsh. 1. /. 4 
My mattex is To raſb. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſla. Wc 
3. Quick; fudden;.as, raſb gunpowder: Out 


ſpecies of bramble. 
Ra'suRE, ri'-shar. u. /. [raſura, Lat.] 
2. The act of ſeraping or ſhaving. 


12. A mark in a writing where ſomething has 


been rubhed out. 5 | 
Such a writing ought to be free from any vitu- 

peration of raſure. Aylift's Parergon. 

RAr, rat”. 2. .. [ratte, Dut. rat, Fr. ratta, 


infeſts houſes and ſhips; 

| Our natures do purſue, | 
Like rats that ravin down their -proper-bane: Shel. 
$ Make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Spal. 


] I have ſeen the time, with my long ſword 1 


: 


* 


|. gnaw iron. ; . Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
If in deſpair he goes out of the way like a rat 
with a doſe of arſenick, why he dies nobly. Dennis. 


to ſuſpet danger. | 


- Who ſceth not what ſentence it ſhall enforce | 


But with cold prudence age doth recompence. Denh. | 


Bacon, | 


have formerly been made of iron. and caſe-hard- 
ened. 


away the corrupt fleſh, and with cauteries burnt | 


"RASPBERRY, or Raſberry, ras'-ber-rf. n. J. 


is one of the pleaſanteſt of fruits, and the white, 


Span.] An animal of the mouſe kind that | 


would have made you four tall fellows ſkip like | 
: 1 Sbaleſb. 
Thus horſes will knable at walls, and rats will 


To. ſmell a rat. To be put on the watch by 
ſuſpicion, as the cat hy the ſcent of a rat; 


RAT 


g Quoth Hudibras, I /mell a rat, 


Ralpho, thou doſt prevaricate. 
Ra'TABLE, rat-Ebl. adj. {from Fate 1 IS 
a certain value. g at 
The Danes brought in a reckoning of 
by ores, per oras; I collect out of the abb 
of Burton, that twenty oræ were rat, 
marks of ſilver. Camden Remain, 
RA'TABLY, ra't-eb-ly. adv. Proportionaht: 
Many times there is no proportion of ſhot 44 
powder allowed ratably by that quantity of the 
great ordnance. Nals 
RATrA“TIA, rät-à-fé-A. u. /. A liquor, 4 
pared from the kernels of apricots and 
ſpirits. : Bailey 
| RaT&'N, rat-tan', 2. J. An Indian cane, D.. 
RATCH, ratsh'. n. /. In clockwork, à fort 
of wheel, which ſerves to lift up the de. 
tents every hour, and thereby make the 
clock ſtrike. Bailey 
RATE, ri't. 1. /. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr. 
1. Price fixed on any thing. 
How many things do we value, becauſe they 
| come at dear rates from Japan and China, which if 
they were ourown manufacture, common to be had, 
and for a little money, would be neglected? Lace. 
I'll not betray the glory of my name, 
'Tisanot for me, who have preſerv'd a ſtate, 
To buy an empire at ſo baſe a rate, Dryden, 
The price of land has never changed, the ſcye- 
ral changes have been made in the rate of intereſt 
by law; nor now that the rate of intereſt is by law 
the ſame, is the price of land every where the 
ſame. x 2 Locle. 
2. Allowance ſettled. 
z His allowance was a continual allowance, 2 
daily rate for every day, 2 Kings, xxv, 46, 
They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate 


J-book 
to two 


of twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per 


annum, divided into ſo many monthly payments, 
* . Addiſin. 
3. Degree; comparative height or value. 
lam a ſpirit of no common rate: 


In this did his holineſs and godlineſs appear 


above the rate and pitch of other men's, in that 


he was ſo infinitely merciful. Calamy, 
To which relation whatſoever is done agreeably, 
is morally and eſſentially good; and whatſoever 
is done otherwiſe, is at the ſame rate morally evi}, 
4 N South, 
4. Quantity aſſignable. _ 
In goodly form comes on the enctny ; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thouſand. Sap. 
5. That which ſets value. 
Heretofore the rate and ſtandard of wit was very 
different from what it is now-a-days: no man was 
then accounted a wit for ſpeaking ſuch things, 25 
deſerved to have the tongue cut. out. * South, 
A vir tuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy 
as a virtuous chriſtian. . 
6. Manner of doing any thing; degree to 
which any thing is done, 
: i have diſabled mine eſtate, . 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance; 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged ; 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
| Many of the horſe could not march at that 7, 
nor come up, ſoon enough. Clarendane 
Tom hinting his diſlike of ſome trifle his mil- 
treſs had ſaid, ſhe aſked him how he would talk 
to her after marriage, if he talked at this rate be- 


| fore? 0 Addiſon 
7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh... 
1 - They paid 3 and pariſh rate, 
And took, but read not the receipt. Priare 


To RATE, rà't. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To value at a certain price. 
I freely told you; all the wealth I had. 
: Ran in my veins, LWas a gentleman ;- 


Aud 


The ſummer ſtill doth tend upon my ſtate, $a, * 


Atterbury. 


7 


<4 x dear 12 dy, a N 4 

| NR OA as nothing, you ſhall fee 

How much I was a braggart. Shaleſp. 

© We may there be inſtructed, how to name and 

Fate all goods, by thoſe that will concentre into 

gy ly not high enough your joys to rate, 
You ſtand indebted a vaſt ſum to fate, 


* 


And ſhould large thanks for the great bleſſings pay. | 


| I Dryden. 
+, [Reita, Illand.] To chide haſtily and ve- 
mently. FE Oy 4 
we 47 thy minions, proud inſulting boy; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms | 
Before thy ſovereign? Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
An old lord of the council rated me the other 
day in the ſtreet about you, Sir. Shakeſp. | 
What is all that a man enjoys, from a year's 


converſe, comparable to whar he feels for one | 


hour, when his conſcience ſhall take him. aſide 
and rate him by himſelf? © South, | 


If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought | 


to be grave, kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill 

or — of the faults, rather than a 

haſty rating of the child for it. Locke, 
To RATE, rat. v. 1. To make an eſtimate. 


In rating, when things are thus little and frivo- | 


lous, we muſt not judge by our own pride and 
paſſions, which count nothing little, but aggran- 


dize every affront or injury that is done to our- | 


ſelves. | ;  Kettlewwell, 
RaTH, ra'tli. 2. /. A hill. I know not whence 
r | | 
There is a great uſe among the Iriſh, to make 
great aſſemblies upon a rat or hill, there to parly 
about matters and wrongs between townſhips or 
private perſons. | 
 RATH, r#th: ad}. nad, Sax. quickly. ] Early; 
coming before the uſual time. | 
Thus is my ſummer worn away and waſted, 
Thus is my harveſt haſten'd all to rethbe, 
Ihe ear, that budded. fair, is burnt and blaſted, 
And all my hoped gain is turn'd to ſcathe. Spenſer. 
Rath ripe are ſome; and ſome of later kind, 
Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. May. 
Bring the rath primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jeſſamine. Milton. 
RA “ThE R, räth“- ur. adu. [This is a compa- 
rative from rath ; nag, Sax. ſoon. Now 
out of uſe. One may ſtill ſay, by the ſame 
form of ſpeaking, I wil fooner do this than 
that; that is, I like better to do this.] 
I. More willingly ; with better liking. 
Almighty God defireth not the death of a finner, 
but rather that he ſhould turn from his wicked- 
neſs and live. Common Prayer. 


2. Preferably to the other; with better reaſon. 


Tis ratber to be thought, that an heir had 
no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that 
God ſhould give ſuch right, but yet leave it un- 

determinate who ſuch heir is. Tocle. 
3. In a greater degree than otherwiſe. 
He ſought through the world, but ſought in vain, 


And no where finding, ratber fear d her ſlain. Dryd. 
5 . FEES 1 


4. More properly. | : 
| £757 his ed art: ©. -: dh 15 bf 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
- The art itſelf is nature. 
5. Eſpecially, . + „ 
Jou are come to me in a happy time, 
The rather for I have ſome ſport in hand. Sbaleſp. 
6. To have rather. [This is, I think, a bar- 
rous expreſſion of late intruſion into our 


| 


language, for which it is better to ſay ail. 


rather.) To deſire in preference. 
Tis with reluQancy he is provoked by our im- 
Penitence to apply the diſcipline of ſeverity ; he 
bad rather mankind ſhould adore him as their 
5 PAron'and benefactor. + Rogers, 
Baririegriox, rät-tö-f5-kA-shün. u. . lra- 


Boyle. 


Spenſer. | 


Shakeſp. W. inter . Tale. | 


RAT 


Ra'TIFIER, rat-ty-fi-ar. x. . [from ratig.] 
The perſon or thing that ratifies, | 
They cry, © chuſe we Laertes for our king: 
The ratifiers and props of every word, | 
Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds. 
. Sbaleſp. 
To RA'TIFY, rat'-ty-fy. v. a. [ratum facio, 
Lat.] To confirm ; to ſettle. 


1 


always power, as occaſion requireth, no leſs to 
ordain that which never was, than to ratify what 
hath been before. 
By the help of theſe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights. Shak. 
We have ratified unto them the borders of Ju- 
dæa. | 1 Mac. 
God ratified their prayers by the judgment 
brought down upon the head of him whom they 
_ prayed againſt, 1 South. 
Tell me, my friend, from whence had'ſt thou 
| the ſkill, 
So nicely to diſtinguiſh good from ill ? 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 
This to condemn, and that to ratify ? Dryden. 
RATIO, ri'-sh6; 2. /. [Lat.] Proportion. 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane 
of incidence, the ſine of the angle of incidence of 
every ray, conſidered apart, ſhall have to the ſine 


[ratzocinor, Lat.] To reaſon; to argue. 
RaAT1OCINA'T1ON, ra-$h6-8F-nY-shan. 7. /. 
 [ratiocinatio, Lat.] The act of reaſoning ; 
the act of deducing conſequences from 
premiſes. | DE 
In ſimple terms, expreſſing the open notions of 
things, which the ſecond act of reaſon com- 
poundeth into propoſitions, and the laſt into ſyl- 
logiſms and forms of ratiocination. Broxun. 
The diſcerning of that connexion or depend- 
ence which there is betwixt ſeveral propoſitions, 
whereby we are enabled to infer one propoſition 
from another, which is called ratiocination or diſ- 
courſe. | | 55 7 
Can any kind of ratiocination allow Chriſt all 
the marks of the Meſſiah, and yet deny him to 
be the Meſſiah? 1 . [5:7 e. 
Such an, inſcription would be ſelf- evident with- 
out any ratiocination or ſtudy, and could not fail 
conſtantly to exert_its energy in their minds, Benil. 


RaAT10'CINATIVE, ra-sh6'-s}-ni-tiv.adj. (from 
ratiocinate.] Argumentative; advancing by 
proceſs of diſcourſe. © | | 

Some conſecutions are ſo intimately and evi- 
dently connexed to, or found in the premiſes, that 
the concluſion is attained. quaſi per ſaltum, and 
without any thing of ratiocinative procels, even as 

the eye ſees his object immediately, and without 
any previous diſcourſe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


RA'TIONAL, räsh“-ün-El. adj. [rationalis, 


Lat.] 2 5 
1. Having the power of reaſoning. 8 
Sad decreed to create man after his own image, 

a free and rational agent. | Hammond. 
As that which hath a-fitneſs to promote the 
welfare of man, conſidered as a ſenſitive being, is 
ſtiled natural good; ſo that which hath a fitneſs 
to promote the welfare of man, as a rational, vo- 
luntary and free agent, is ſtiled moral good; and 
the contrary to it moral evil. Wilkins, 
If it is our glory and happineſs to havea rational 
nature, that is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, 
that is capable of imitating the divine nature; 
then it muſt be our glory and happineſs to improve 


our reaſon and wiſdom, to act up to the excellency | 


ol our rational nature, and to imitate God in all 
our actions, to the utmoſt of our power. Lan. 


2. Agreeable to reaſon. | ; 
What higher in her ſociety thou find'ſt © 


_ ""Hfcation, Fr. from ratify.] The act of ra- 
9 8 3 confirmation. l | 


Vor. I, Ne XII. 


= I 


Attractive, humane, rational, love ſtill, Milton. 


The church being a body which dieth not, hath |. 


Hooker. 


| RarTiond'LITY, ri-shd-nal-It-y. n, /. [from 


of the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. Cheyne, | 


20 RATIO'CINATE, ra-sh06'-sy-nat. v. 2. 


Wilkins. | 


9 


RAT. 


unerring dictates of our faculties, we ſay the in- 
ference is rational. SGlanpille's Stefpſes. 
If your arguments be rational, offer them in as 
moving a manner as the nature of the ſubject will 
admit; but beware of letting the pathetick part 
ſwallow up the rational. one 
3. Wiſe; judicious : as, a rational an. 
RATIONAL E, rash-Un-4'l. 1. /. [from ratio, 
Lat.] A detail with reaſons : as, Dr. Spar- 
raw's Rationale of the Common Prayer. 


rational.] One who proceeds in his diſqui- 
fitions and practice whajly upon reaſon. 

He often uſed this compariſon; the empirical 
philoſophers are like to piſmires; they only lay 
up and uſe their ſtore: the rationalifts are like to 

ſpiders; they ſpin all ont of their own bowels : 
but give me a philoſopher, who, like the bee, 
hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, 
but digeſting that which is gathered by his own 


virtue. Bacon. 


rational. | 
t. The power of reaſoning. AS. 
When God has made rationality the common 
portion of mankind, how came it to be thy in- 
cloſure ? Government of the Tongue, 
2. Reaſonableneſs. 8 
In human occurrences, there have been many 
well directed intentions, whoſe -ationalities will 
never bear a rigid examination. Brown's Ful. Err. 


rational.| Reaſonably ; with reaſon, 


may rationally be conjectured, that a man's choice 
will rather incline him to accept than to refuſe. it. 
R4'TIONALNESS, rash'-uin-El-nls. 2. /. [from 
_ rational.) The ſtate of being rational. 
RA'TSBANE, rits-ban. 2. ſ. [rat and bane.] 
Pie for raty'; arenick-.. 88 


He would throw ratſbane up and down a houſe, - 


where children might come at it. LD” Eftrange. 
Unleſs the new-found pois'ning trick of France; 
And when their art of rat/bane we have got, 
By way of thanks, we'll ſend 'em o'er our plot. 
| | Dryden. 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being 
poiſoned, but ſack might do it, though rat/hane 
would not. E249 2. ' > Swift fo Pope: 
RATTEE'N, rat-t&n, 2. /. A kind of ſtuff. 
We'll rig in Meath-ſtreet Egypt's haughty queen, 
And Anthony ſhall court her in ratteen. | 
To RA'TTLE, rat'l. v. n. [ratelen, Dut.] | 
1. To make a quick ſharp noiſe with frequent 
_ repetitions and colliſions of bodies not very 
called jingling. GED Hoes | 
Ihe quiver rattleth againſt him. Job, xxxix. 23. 
The noiſe,of a whip, of the rattling of the 
wheels, of prancing horſes, and of the jumping 
chariots.” | Nahum, ili. 2. 


rattles covered with parchment, and ſmall ſtones 

within ; but the rattling of ſhot might have done 

better ſervice, --; +5: | Hayward. 
_ He was too warm on picking work to dwell; 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, | 
And if they rhym'dand rattledall was well. Dryd. 

_ . There ſhe aſſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 

2. To ſpeak cagerly and noifily.. 
With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe hath ſeen 
Whiſp'ring with Jove the ſilver-footed queen; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her ſilence broke, 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 


le is 2 man of pleaſure, and a free-thinker 5 
he is an aſſertor of liberty and property; he rattles 


it out againſt popery. 


When the concluſion is deduced from the 


- 


| To RA'TTLE, rat l. Vs 4 
3 


. Swift. 


Ra'TIONALI1ST, rash'-tin-El-Ist. 2. /. [from 


RA'TIONALLY, rash'-Un-El-y. adv. [from 


Upon the propoſal of an agreeable object, it 


When murder's out, what vice can we advance? 


. Swift, 


ſonorous : when bodies are ſonorous, it is 


They bad, to affright the enemies horſes, big 


And the rude hail in rattling tempeſt forms. Adaiſ. 


k. To 


—— —— 


— . ¼ pg 


. To move any thing ſo as to make 2 rattle 


3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. 


RATrTTEHEADRD, ratl-hed-Id. adj. [rattle 
and head.] Giddy ; not ſteady, _ ; 
Ra'TTLESNAKE, rät'l-snäk. 2. J. A kind of 


| ToRAVAGE, riv-videb, w. 4. [ravager, 


RAV ASE, rav'-vidzh. u. ſ. [rawage, Fr. from 


n Av 


a 


or noiſe. | 
Hler chains ſhe ratiles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. 
2. To ſtun with a noiſe ; to drive with a noiſe. 

Sound but another, and another ſhall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder. Sbalep. 
He ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter the 
Iriſh as a flight of birds, and rattle away this 
. ſwarm of bees with their king. Bacon. 


Hearing ZEſop had been beforchand, he ſent 


for him in a rage, and rattled him with a thouſand | 


traitors and villains for robbing his houſe. L. EH. 
She chat would ſometimes rattle off her ſervants 
ſharply, now if ſhe ſaw them drunk, never took 
notice. | Arbuibnot. 
Ra'TTLE, ratl. 2. ſ. {from the verb.] 
x. A ques noiſe nimbly repeated. 

Ie hold ten pound my dream is out; 
I'd tell it you but for the rare 3 
Of thoſe confounded drums. Prior. 

2. Empty and loud talk; | 

3 | this ado about the golden age, is but an 

Hatewill. 


| 


empty rattle and frivolous conceit. 


3. An inſtrument, which agitated makes a | 


Clattering noiſe. 


The rattles of Iſis and the cymbals of Braſilea 


nearly enough reſemble each other. Raleigb. 


Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, 


but the advanced reaſons have outgrown them. 


Glanville's Scep/is. 53 


They want no ratiles for their froward mood, 
Nor nurſe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. 
Farewel then, verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
/ The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy; 
What right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care, for this is all. Pope. 
4. A plant. [crifa galli, Lat.] An herb re- 


ſembling a cock's-comb. | 


ſerpent. | | 
The rattleſnale is ſo called, from the rattle at 
the end of his tail. Grew's Muſeum, 


\ She loſes her being at the very ſight of him, 
Adnd drops plump into his arms, like a charmed bird 
into the mouth of a rattleſnake, More's Foundling. 


RA'TTLESNAKE Rook, rät I-snäk rô't. u. . 
RNalileſnale root, called alſo ſeneka, belongs to.a 
plant, a native of Virginia; the Indians uſe it as 
' cextain remedy againſt the bite of a rattleſaake. | 

SS. | Hill, 


Fr.] To lay waſte; to ſack ;.to ranſack ; 
to ſpoil; to pillage; to plunder. - 
Already Cæſar | | 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and ſees 

Mankind grown thin by his deſtructive ſword. 

3 855 2 3 Addiſon. 
His blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 3 

The ſhatter d foreſt, and the ravag d vale. Thom. 


the verb.] Spoil; ruin; waſte. 

Some cruel pleaſure will from thence ariſe, 
To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 
- Would one think twere poſlible for love 

To make ſuch ravage in a noble ſoul ? 
- Fhoſe ſavages were not then, what civilized 
_ mankind is now 4 but without mutual fociety, | 

without arms of offence, without houſes or ſorti- 


fications, an obvious and expoſed prey to the 'E 


ravage of devouring beafts. Bentley. 


RA'VAGER, TA IIdzk- ür. x. ſ. [from rawage.] . 


Plunderer; ſpoiler. | 
When that mighty empire was overthrown by 
the northern people, vaſt ſunis of money were 


What glory's due to him that cou d divide 


2. To unweave ; to unknit: as, fo ravel of, 


Adtifon. | 


RA v 


Vagers. ' | Swift, 

Rav'ciry, ty. 1. /, [raucus, Lat.] 

Hoarſeneſs; 1 : 
Inequality not Rayed upon, but paſſing, is ra- 


of a wreathed firing, and in the ravcity of a 
trumpet, | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ToRave, rA v. v. n. [reven, Dut. rever, Fr.] 
t. To be delirious ; to talk irrationally, 
Men who, thus rave, we may conclude their 
brains are turned, and one may as well read lec- 
tures at Bedlam as treat with ſuch. | 
Government of the Tongue. 
It ſoon infecteth the whole member, and is 
accompanied with watching and raving. Wiſeman. 
Her grief has wrought her into frenzy ; 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Sometimes ſhe raves for muſick, light, and air; 
Nor air, nor light, nor muſick calm her pains. 
: he Smith, 
2. To burſt out into furious exclamations as | 
if mad | | 


This tempeſt of thy tongue, thus rave, and find | 
No oppoſition ? Sandy's Parapbraſe on Fob. 
Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows 
ſhot up into the air, at no mark, and ſo to no 
purpoſe. | | EE 7 emple. | 
| Wonder at my patience, 8 
Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 
To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted ? 
; | Addiſon, 
Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the 
ſtreets, ; 
Pl cry for vengeance. Southern: Spartan Dame. 
He ſwore he could not leave me, CI” 
With ten thouſand revings. Ronoe's Royal Convert. 
3. To be unreaſonably fond: with hon be- 
fore the object of fondneſs. A colloquial 
and improper ſenſe. | 
Another partiality is as fantaſtical and wild, at- - 
tributing all knowledge to the ancients or the 
' moderns : this raving wpor antiquity, in matter of 
poetry, Horace has wittily expoſed in one of his 
ſatires, | Locke, 


tangle.) | 


to make intricate ; to involve; to perplex. 
If then ſuch praiſe the Macedonian got, 
For having rudely cut the Gordian knot; 
Such ravel d int*reſts, has the knot unty'd, | 
And without ſtroke ſo ſmooth a paſſage made, 
Where craft and malice ſuch obſtructions laid? 
Waller. | 
«4 tiff or piece of knit work. 
Let him for a pair of reechy kiſſes - | 
Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shate/p. 


i 
; 


Eg | Sbaleſp. 
3. To hurry over in confufion. This ſeems 
to be the meaning in Digby. | 
They but ravet it over looſely, and pitch upon 
_ diſputing againſt particular concluſions, that at. 
the firſt encounter of them ſingle, ſeem harſh to | 
ther, Digby. 
To RA'vEL,rivil, v. u. Eau a Sect 1 
1. To fall into perplexity or confuſion. © 
As you unwind her love from him, 1 15 
Left it ſhould »avel, and be good to none, | 


h noiſe. 
roug many pertinent inſtances. Dec 


ther an encreaſe of ſweetneſs; as in the purling | 


RA'VELIN, riv'-lin. . /. [Fr.] In forti 


Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed : # 


Shall theſe wild diftempers of thy mind, + | 


* 


79 Ra've L, rav. D. A. [ravelen, Dut. to en- i 


1. Toentangle; to entwiſt one with another; | 


Sleep, that knits up the ravel d ſleeve of care. 


You-muſt provide'to bottom it on me. SBE. 
Give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardleſs of his glory's diminution; 

Till by their own perplexities involy'd, / 


2 * 
> A. . # #- 


wied to eſcape the plundering of the'conquerors ; || 


* 


IP 


1 That nurs'd me, watch'd my fic 
They rauel more, ſtill leſs reſolved, | 1 


But never find ſelf-fatisfying folution, es. As ro nous vultures watch the dying lion. Sn 


RAV 


with intricacies. | 
It will be needleſs to revel far into 


of elder times ; every man's memory - cords 


will ſuggeſt 
oP of P iet. 
eſe myſlical 


th 
and paſſions of princes and of parties, wi 8 


The humour of ravelling into all th 
or intangled matters, mingling with 


heightened and inflamed, produced infinite wy 


putes. : Tem ple. 


fica. 
that 
half 
courtines or counterſcarps. mt 


tion, a work that conſiſts of two faces, 
make a ſalient angle, commonly called 
moon by the ſoldiers : it is raiſed before 


RA'VEN, rav'n. u. . {Pnepn, Sax.) Alarge | 


black fowl, whoſe cry is ſuppoſed ominouz 
The raven himſelf is hoarſe ne LT 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakeſp. Maclerb 
Come thou day in night, ; 


For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 


Whiter than ſnow upon a raver's back. Shakeſp, 
I have ſeen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as 
well as feathers. Boyle on Colour, 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias' caterers, 
and bring him food. | King Clarks, 
On ſev'ral parts a ſev'ral praiſe beſtows, 


The ruby lips, and well-proportion'd noſe, 


The ſnowy ſkin, the raven gloſſy hair, g 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cymon and Thhipenia, | 
The raven once in ſnowy plumes was dreſt, 

White as che whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt, 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang'd him 
quite No 

To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white. Addjn, 
Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit, 

Who thrives upon the carcaſſes of wit. Tong. 


To Ra'vEN, ray'n. v. a. [nerian, Sax. to rob,] 


To devour with great eagerneſs and rapa- 


Y city. 5 


Thriftleſs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life's means. Shakſp, 
Our natures do purſye, | 
Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil; and when we drink we die. Sbal. 
| The cloyed will - | 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfied deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shak ſp. Cymbeline. 
There is a conſpiracy of the prophets, like a 
roaring lion ravening the prey. Exetiel, xxii. 25, 


To Ra'ven, rav'n. v. 2. To prey with rapa- 


city. © | 
; Benjamin ſhall raven as a wolf; in the morning 
he ſhall devour the prey, and at night he ſhall 


divide the ſpoil. e "Gant 
They gaped upon me with their mouths, as 2 
ravening and a roaring lion. Pſalm xxii. 13. 
The more they fed, they raven d {till for more, 
They drain'd from Dan, and left Beerſbeba poor; 
But when ſome lay preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 
-Convulſions rack man's nerves and cares his 
breaſt, 


His flying life is chas'd by rav'ning pains : 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. 


Blackmore. | 


Rs'vexous, riva-ts.. adj. {from raven. 
- Furiouſly voracious ; hungry to rage. 


Thy deſires 


Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenaus. Shak. 


Ass when aflock 


of rauer fowl, though many a league remote, 


Againſt the day of battle, to a field l 
Where armies lie encamp'd come flying, lur' d 


With ſeent of living carcaſſes. Milt. Paradiſe Lal. 


What ! the kind Iſmena, kneſs! 1 the 


watch'd me, 
| Ra'yENOUSLY? 


* 


„ 
RA/TEXOUSLY, n- de-. adv. [from ra- 
ve nous 


With raging voracity. 
= sxEss, ae. n. /. [from 
ravenous.] Rage 


-onouſnch; of a lion or bear are natural to 
. 5 7 . upon an extraordinary 
3 may be an actus imperatus of divine 2 
vidence.  _ ate. 
Rauer, rit. the old pret. and part. pal. 
of reach. Snatched ; reached ; attained. 
- His tail was ftretched out in wond rous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught, 
And with extorted power and borrow d ſtrength, 
The ever? burning lamps from thence it brought. 
7 | Spenſer. 
In like delights of bloody game, nts 
He trained was till riper years he raught, 
And there abode whilſt any beaſt of name 
Walk'd in that foreſt. *' Spenſer. 
This ſtaff of honour raugbt, there let it ſtand, 
Where beſt it fits to be, in Henry's hand. Shake. 
The hand of death has raught him. Sbaleſp. 
Grittus furiouſly running in upon Schenden, 
violently raugbt from his head his rich cap of 
fables; and with his horſemen took him. £Xzo/tes, 
Ra'vin, rav-In. . . [from raven; this were 
better Wage bebe <A ; 
Prey; food gotten by violence. 3 
4 The lion franpled for bis lioneſſes, and filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens with ravin. Nabum. 
To me, who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, or paradiſe, or heav'n ; 
There beſt, where moſt with ravin I may meet. 
„ l Milton. 
2. Rapine ; rapaciouſneſs. ; 
They might not lie in a condition expoſed to 
the ravin of any vermin that may find them, be- 
ing unable to eſcape. 1 | 
Ra'vinGLyY, ra'v-Ing-ly. adv. [from rave.) 
With frenzy; with diſtraction. 3 
In this depth of muſes and divers ſorts of diſ- 
courſes, would ſhe ravingly have remained. Sizney. 
Te RA'VISH, rav'-Ish. v. a. [ravir, Fr.] 


1. To conſtuprate by force; to deflower by 


violence. EE | 
They ravifzed the women and maids. Lam. v. II. 
They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſb d her. 
1 | 8 Sbaleſd. 
2. To take away by violence. 3 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt rav from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Shalgſp. King Lear. 
| Their vow is made _- ; 


To ranſack Troy, within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſ'd Helen ſleeps. Sbaleſp. 
| His fire appear'd; Es 


And all his praize, to every ſyllable heard; 

But then a rocke, in ſize more amplified, 

Then firſt he raxiſb't to him. Chapman, 
I owe myſelf the care, e 


My fame and injur'd honour to repair ; 


From thy own tent, proud man, in thy deſpite, 4 


This hand ſhall ravifs thy pretended right. Dryden. 
5. To delight to rapture; to tranſport. 

Thou haſt raviſbed my heart. Cant. iv. . 

Be thou ra viſbed alway s with her love. P roverbs. 


R4'visHe, raw. Ish; ür. n. J. [raviſeur, Fr. 


from rauiſb. - STE Ty RO 
1. He that embraces a woman by violence. 
| They are cruel and bloody, common ravifbers 
elf women, and murtherers of children. | Spenſer. 
A raviſeer myſt repair the temporal detriment 
to the maid, aud give her a dowry, or marry her 
if ſne deſire it. e e ks be © Taylor. 
Turn hence thoſe pointed glories of your. eyes ! 
— ee charms — — circles riſe, 
a eak my virtue, they ſo ſtrong appear, 
- Ifalltun raviſber to wakes you — yy ; 
2. One who takes any thing by violence. 
3 the raviſer diſplay Jour hair, 
. ile the ſops envy, and the ladies ſtare? Pope. 
A VISHINGLY, * . adu. [from 
_ Taviſhing.) To extremity of pleaſure, 


for prey; furious voracity. 


Ray. . 


E 4 


R A W 
| As all the houſewiferies of deities are 
To heare a voice ſo raviſbingiy fair. 
 RA'viSHMENT, rav'-ish-ment. x. /. Lraviſſe- 
men, Fr. from rawi/h.] | 
1. Violation; forcible conſtupration. 
Of his ſeveral raviſoments, betrayings and ſteal- 
ing away of men's wives, came in all thoſe ancient 
fables of his transformations and all that rabble of 
Grecian forgeries. Raleigh, 
Tell them ancient ſtories of the raviſbment of 
chaſte maidens. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
I told them I was one of their knight-errants 
that delivered them from raviſbment. Dryden. 
2. Tranſport; rapture; ecſtaſy; pleaſing vio- 
lence on the mind. | 
All things joy, with raviſbment 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe ſuch divine enchanting raviſbment ! Milt. 


— Tc 


out the way to meaſure Hiero's crown, he leaped 
out - of the bath, and, as if he were ſuddenly 
poſſeſt, ran naked up and down Wilkins. 


_ Dut.] | | 
1. Not ſubdued by the fire. 
Full of great lumps of fleſh, and gobbets re. 
| Spenſer. 
2. Not covered with the ſkin. 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 8 
And coughing drowns the parſon's ſaw; 
And birds ſit brooding in the ſnow, 
And Marian's noſe looks red and raw.  Shakeſp. 
If there be quick raw fleſh in the riſings, it is 
an old leproſy. 
3. Sore. 6 | 
© This her knight was feeble and too faint, 
And all his ſinews waxen weak and raw = 
Through long impriſonment. | 
4. Immature; unripe ; not concocted. s 
5. Unſeaſoned ; unripe in ſkill. _ 
Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very 
unworthily and unfitly nominated to places, when 
men of deſert are held back and unpreterred. 


are apt to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and 
| reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price of another 
man's; but when experience ſhall have once open- 


gift of God. South. 
Sails were ſpread to ev'ry wind that blew, 
Raw were the ſailors, and the depths were new. Dryd. 
Well I knew ET | 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 
6. New. This ſeems to be the meaning. 
I have in my mind Si 


7. Bleak; chill. | | 
They carried always with them that weed, as 
their houſe, their bed, and their garment ; and 


mate. Hßenſer's State of Ireland. 

- * Youthful ſtill -in your doublet and hoſe, this 

raw rheumatick' day. JE Sbaleſp. 
Once upon a raw and guſty day, 


8. Not decoced, 

' Diſtilled waters will laſt 
© Was : Bacon. 
Not ſpun or twiſted : as, raw ſilk. 


Ra'wBonED, ra- bönd. adj. [raw and bone.] 


Having bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh. 


Lean rawboxn'd raſcals! who would c'er ſuppoſe 
They had ſuch courage? 
| The wolf was content to barter away a raw- 
- boned carcaſe fora ſmooth and fat one. L' Eftrenge. 


Ra'wHEAD, 14-hed. . ,. [raw and head.) 


The name of a ſpectre, mentioned tofright 


| children. 


Chapman, 


Milton. 


What a raviſbment was that, when having found 


RAW, ra“. adj. [Pneap, Sax, raa, Dan. rouab, 


| Leviticus, xiii. IO. 


Spenſer. 


| ed their eyes, they will find that a friend is the 


Athouſand rar tricks of theſe bragging jacks. Sbal. 


8 
The troubled Tyber chaſing with his ſhores. Sh. 


longer than raw waters. 


Shakeſp. 


Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Dryd. | 


coming laſtly into Ireland, they found there more | 
- ſpecial uſe thereof, by reaſon of the ra cold cli-. | 


N : _ Ralergh's Eſſays. 
People, while young and raw, and ſoft-natured, 


5 


R AZ 


Hence draw thy theme, and to the ſtage permit 
Rarubead and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragouſts for Tereus or Thyeſtes dreſt. Dryden. 

Servants awe ehildren, and keep them in ſub- 

jection, by telling them of rawbead and bloody 
bones. Locle. 
RA“WL V, ra-ly. adv, [from rau.] 
1. In a raw manner. 
2. Unſkilfully; without experience. 
3. Newly. 1 
Some crying for a ſurgeon, ſome upon the debts 
they owe, ſome upon their children ravly left. 
$047 Shakeſp. Henry V. 


; Ra'wwzss, r -nĩs. n. J. {from rawW.] 


1. State of being raw. 


Chalk helpeth concoction, ſo it be out of a deep 
well; for then it cureth the razoneſs of the water. 


4: | | Bacon. 
2. Unſkilfulneſs, 5 3 
Charles V. conſidering the rawne/5 of his ſea- 
men, eſtabliſhed a pilot major for their examina- 
tion. . . Hakewill, 
3- Haſty manner. This ſeems to. be the 
meaning in this obſcure paſſage. | 
Why in that rarzereſs left he wife and children, 
Without leave taking? Shakeſp. Macbeth. ' 
Rar, rv. n. /. [raie, rayon, Fr. radius, Lat.] 
1, A'beam of light, 8 | | 
| Theſe eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milt. 
I) he leaſt light, or part of light, which may be 
ſtopt alone, or do or ſuffer any thing alone, which 
the reſt of the light doth not or ſuffers not, I 
call a ray of light: | Newton. 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op' d thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſethe day. Pope. 


2. Any luftre corporeal or intellectual. 


The air ſharpen'd his viſual ray. 
He now, obſervant of the parting ray, . 
Eyes the calm ſunſet of thy various day. Pope. 
3. [ Raye, Fr. raia, Lat.] A fiſh, Ainſavorth. 
4. [Lolium, Lat.] An herb. Ain ſauortbh. 


Milton. | 


To Rar, ra. v. a. [rayer, Fr. from the noun. ] 


To ſtreak; to mark 

word. | 
Beſide a bubbling fountain low ſhe lay, 

Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 


in long lines. An old 


And the clean waves with purple gore did rays 
fn | 5 _, Spenſer. 
His horſe is raied with the yellows. Shakeſp. 


Was ever man ſo beaten? was ever man ſo raie4?. 
was ever man ſo weary: | Sbaleſp. 
. .__ Spenſer. 
RAZ E, ra's. 1. /. [rayz a root, Span.] A 

root of ginger. This is commonly writ- 
ten race, but leſs properly. ED 
I:have a gammon of bacon and two razer of © 
ginger to be delivered. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
To RAZE, ras, v. a. Lraſer, Fr. raſus, Lat.] 
See RAs k. : | 3 

I, To overthrow; to ruin; to ſubvert. | 
Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built ſoever, 

but yet a temple of your deity, to be razed? Sidney. 

He yoaketh your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns. Shak. 
It grieved the tyrant, that ſo baſe a town 
ſhould ſo long hold out, ſo that he would threaten 
to = GSO 5 Mullen. 
Shed chriſtian blood, and populous cities raze; 


3 


Becauſe they re taught to uſe ſome diff rent phraſe, 


| bs 05 | Waller. 
we touch d with jop r 
The royal hand that a d unhappy Troy. Dryden. 
Abe place would be razed to the ground, and 
its foundations ſown with ſalt. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Fatal this marriage; cancelling your fame, . 
Na ing the characters of your . Na | Shakes. | 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, _ 


Kore out the written troubles of the brain. Shak, 
Upon their 


tongues a various ſpirit, to ass 
3N3 V 


Quite ont their native language; and inſtead, 
Io ſow a jangling noiſe of words, Milton. 
3. To extirpate. | 6 . 
I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, 
And raze their fad ion and their family. Shakeſp. 
RA Z OR, ra“-zür. n. ſ. lraſor, Lat.] A 
knife with a thick blade and fine edge uſed 
in ſhaving. | | 
Zeal, except ordered aright, uſeth the razor 
with ſuch eagerneſs, that the life of religion is 


| 


thereby hazarded. Hooker, | 
Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. 


Thoſe thy boiſt'rous locks, not by the ſword 
Of noble warrior, ſo to ſtain his honour, A 
But by the barber's. razor beſt ſubdu d. Milton. 
Narr makers generally clap a ſmall bar of 
Venice ſteel between two ſmall bars of Flemiſh | 
Neel, and weld them together, to ſtrengthen the | 
back of the razor. | * Moxon, 
A4 s in ſmooth oil the razor beſt is whet, 
-So wit is by politeneſs ſharpeſt ſet, = 
Their want of edge from their offence is ſeen; {| 
Both pain us leaſt when exquilitely keen. Young. 
RAZORS of a boar, ra'-zurz Ov a. bor. A 
boar's tuſks. | | 
Ra'ZOURABLE, ra'-zar-Ebl. adi. from razor.) | 
Fit to be ſhaved. Not in uſe. 

Ne- born chins be rough and razourable. Shak. 
Ra'zOoR PIs H, rà-zür-fish. nf 4 
The ſheath or razorf/b reſembleth in length and 

bigneſs a man's finger. % Carew. 
RA“ZURE, ra-char. u. /. [raſure, Fr. raſura, 
Lat.] Act of eraſing. | | 
Oh! your deſert ſpeaks loud; | 
It well deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Shakeſp. 


Rx, re". Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the 
Latins, and from them borrowed by us to | 
- denote iteration or backward action: as, 
return, to come back; to revive, to live 
again; repercuſſion, the act of driving back: 
reciprocation, as, to recriminate. It is put 
almoſt arbitrarily before verbs and verbal 
nouns, ſo that many words ſo compounded 
will perhaps be found, which it was not 
neceffary to inſert. It ſometimes adds lit- 
"tle to the fimple meaning of the word, as 


* 
* 
, 


{ 
, 
ö 


in rejoice. 7 
REACCE'SS, re-ak-868”. u. /. [re and acceſs.) 
"Viſit renewed, | * | 
Let paſs the quailing and withering of all things 
by the. receſs, and their reviving by the reacceſs of 
the fun.” Hakewill. 
To REACH, re'tsh. v. a. ancient preterite 
raubah hecan, Sax]... ., | 
. To touch with the hand extended. | 
Round the tree LN 
They longing ſtood, but could not reach. Milton. 
What are riches, empire, pow'r; 
But larger means to gratify the will; 
The ſteps by which we climb to riſe and reach 
Ourwiſh, and that obtained, down with a ſcaffolding 
Of ſcepters, crowns 
a their end, 
And there like lumber to be left and 


and thrones: they ve ſery'd | 


ſcorn'd ? 

| e e e BUSI Congreve. 
A · To arrive at; to attain any thing diſtant; 

to ſtrike from a diſtance. g 

III be coaſt fo long deſir d { 

Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach d, repent. 
What remains beyond this, we have no more a 
poſitive notion of, than a mariner has of the depth 

_ of the ſea; where, having let down his ſounding 


R E A 


O patron pow'r, thy preſent aid afford, 


That I may reach the beaſt! Dryden. 


4. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and give. 


5 


He reacbed me a full cup. 2 Eſdras, xiv. 39. 
To bring forward from a diſtant place. 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 


and reach hither thy hand, and thruſt it into my 
ſide. : Fobn, xx. 27. 


6. To hold out; to ſtretch forth. 


| 


5. To attain ;. to gain; to obtain. 


8. To transfer. 


| 9. To penetrate to. 


11. To extend to. - 55 
Thy deſire leads to no exceſs that reaches blame. 


Theſe kinds of goodneſs are ſo nearly united to 
the things which defire them, that we ſcarcely 
. perceive the appetite to.ſtir in reaching forth her 
hand towards them. | Hooker. 


The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature, 


which human penetration can reach, come ſhort. 


of its reality. Cheyne. 


Through ſuch hands | 
The knowledge of the gods is reach d to man. Rowe, 


Whatever alterations are made in the body, if they 
reach not the mind, there is no perception. Locke. 


10. To be adequate to. . | 
The law reached the intention of the promoters, 
and this act fixed the natural price of money. Locke. 
If theſe examples of grown men reach not the | 


caſe of children, let them examine. | Locke. 


| | Milton. 
Here imprecations reach not to the tomb, 
They ſhut not out ſociety in death. Addiſen"s Cato. 


12. To extend; to ſpread abroad. 


I 


Trees reach'd too far their pamper'd boughs. Milt. 
3. To take in the hand. 9 
.Leſt he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 


To REACH, rCtsh. v. u. | 
1. To be extended, | | 
We hold that the power which the church hath 


* lawfully to make laws, doth extend unto ſundry 


things of ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, and ſuch other 
matters whereto their opinion is, that the church's. 
authority and power doth not reach. Hooker. 


The new world reaches quite croſs the torrid | 


zone in one tropick to the other. Boyle. 
When men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they 

are apt to ſtop at the confines of body, as if ſpace 

were there at an end too, and reached no farther, 


If I do not aſk any thing improper, let me be 
buried by Theodoſius ; my vow reaches no farther 
than the grave. Addiſon. 

The influence of the ſtars reaches to many events, 


which are not in the power of reaſon, Suit. 
2. To be extended far. i 
Great men have reaching hands. Sbaleſp. 


— 


Rrach, retsh. 1. J. (from the verb. j 


1. Act of touching or ſeizing by extenſion of | 


line, he reaches no bottom. ; Locke. 
It mult fall perhaps hefore this letter reaches your | 
bands. 5 1 MY 6 N Pete. 
3. To ſtrike from a diſtant place. 
„„ ee on 
87 


3. To penetrate. 


2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand. 
ryden. | 


them into your hand, and ye 
have ſlain them in a rage, that reacheth up into 
heaven. | 2 Chronicles, xxviii. 
We reach forward into futurity, and bring up 
to our thoughts objects hid in the remoteſt depths 


He hath delivered 


of time. 5 Addiſon. 
4. To make efforts to attain. . 
Could a ſailor always ſupply new line, and find 


the plummet ſink without ſtopping, he would be 
in the poſture, of the mind, reaching after a poſi- 
tive idea of infinity. | 


the hand. 


There may be in a man's reach a book contain- 
ing pictures and diſcourſes, capable to delight and 
inſtruct him, which yet he may never have the 


5 


Locke. | 


| 2 


. Locke, 


4 


4 


5 


4 


| 


1 


; 2 


7 > | 


8. Extent. 


R 


To READ, red. v. a. 


rea it, and afterwards ſeal it. 


REA 


. Power ; limit of faculties, 
Our ſight may be conſidered as a more 
kind of touch, that brings into our reach 
the moſt remote parts of the univerſe, 
Be ſure yourſelt and your own reach to lng, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go. Pots 
. Contrivance; artful ſcheme ; deep thought 
Drawn by others, who had deeper 7 


; eaches than 
themſelves to matters which they leaſt intended 


Hayward. 
Some, under types, have affected obſcurity to 
amuſe and make themſelves admired for profound 
reaches. H oel 


ſome of 
Adliſun, 


6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome diſtant 
advantage. 


The duke of Parma had particular reaches and 


ends of his own underhand, to croſs the deſign, Bat. 
7. Tendency to diftant conſequences. 


Strain not my ſpeech 
To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion, Shaleſp. Othelh, 


The confines met of empyrean heay'n, 
And of this world: and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos'd. Milton's Paradiſ: Loy. 


To REA CT, re-akt”. v. a. {re and ad.] To 


return the impulſe or impreſſion. 
The lungs being the chief inſtrument of far. 
guification, and acting ſtrongly upon the chyle 
to bring it to an animal fluid, muſt be yeag:4 
upon as ſtrongly. | Arbutbnot. 
Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t' other hand the work of two; 
Becauſe the ſoul her power contracts, 
And on the brother limb reactt. Smwift's Miſe, 
EA'CTION, rè-Ak“-shün. 1. /. Lreaction, Fr. 
from read.] The reciprocation of any 
impulſe or force impreſſed, made by the 
body on which ſuch impreſſion is made; 
action and reaction are equal. 
Do not great bodies conſerve their heat th: 
longeſt, their parts heating one another; and may 


not great, denſe, and fixed bodies, when heated 


beyond a certain degree, emit light ſo copiouſly, 
as, by the emiſſion and reaction of its light, and 
the reflections and refractions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow ſtil] hotter till it comes to a cer- 
tain period of heat, ſuch as is that of the ſun? 
5 — | . Nexuton s Oftick, 
Alimentary ſubſtances, of a mild nature, act 
with ſmall force upon the ſolids, and as the action 
and reaction are equal, the ſmalleſt degree of force 


in the ſolids digeſt them. Arbutlnci. 
READ, rè d. x. /. [hæd, Sax. raed, Dut.] 
1. Counſel. | 


The man is bleſt that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. S ternbold. 
. Saying; ſaw. This word is in both ſenſes 
obſolete. | | 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unſoft, 
In humble dales is footing faſt, 


The trade is not ſo tickle. Spenſer, 


pret. read; part. paſl. 
read. (need, Sax. ] | 
: To. peruſe any thing written. 
I have ſeen her take forth paper, write upon't, 
- Shakefp. 
The paſſage you muſt have read, though ſince 
Alipt out of your memory, 3-71 Pope, 
If we have not leiſure to read over the book 
itſelf regularly, then by the titles of chapters we 
may be directed to peruſe ſeveral ſections. alu. 
To diſcover by characters or marks. 
8 An armed corſe did lye, ; 
In whoſe dead face he read great magnanimity. 


will to open. Rd Locke. | Spenfer. 
3: Power of attainment or management. | 3. To learn by obſervation, / 
In actions, within the reach of power in him, | Thoſe about her f 
a man ſeems as free as it is poſſible for freedom From her ſhallread the perfect waysof honour. Sbal. 
1 to make him. 2 ͤ 3 3/5: Lats 140 know fully. LES, = 4 


REA 
0 © moſt delicate fiend!. 


Who is't can read a woman? 
o READ, red. v. 24. 225 
= To perform the a& of peruſing writing. 
It ſhall be with him, and he ſhall read therein, 
chat he may learn to fear the Lord. Deut. xvii. 19. 
2. To be ſtudious in books. | 
” Tis ſure that Fleury reads. 
3. now by reading. | 5 
. NE read * an — king, who put a judge 
to death for an iniquitous ſentence. Swift. 
Rx Ap, re'd. particip. adj. [from read; the 
verb read is pronounced reed; the prete- 
rite and participle red.] Skilful by reading. 
Voirgil's ſhepherds are two well read in the phi- 
: loſophy of Epicurus. : Dryden. 
We have a poet among us, of a genius as ex- 
alted as his ſtature, and who is very well read in 
' Longinus his treatiſe concerning the ſublime. Addi/. 
READING, red-Ing. n./. [from read.] 
1. Study in books; peruſal of books. 


Taylor, 


Though reading and converſation, may furniſh | 


us with many ideas of men and things, yet it is 
our own meditation muſt form our judgment. 
g „% ] ÜànUyUh a an the Mind. 
Leſs reading than makes felons ſcape, 
Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 
Can make a Cibber. 5 es 
2+ A lecture; a prelection. 
3. Publiek recitalll. 5 
The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. 


Pope. 


_ Hooker. 


Sire attendance to reading, exhortation and 
doctrine. : I Timothy, 
4. Variation of copies. hs 
That learned prelate has reſtored ſome of the 
readings of the authors with great ſagacity. 


Reape'eT1ON, .34d-bp”-shdn. na. ſ. (reand 


adeptus, Lat.] Recovery; act of regaining. 


Will any ſay, that the readeption of Trevigi 
was matter of ſcruple? | Bacon. 
REA DER, re'd-ur. u. /. {from read.] 

I, One that peruſes any thing written. 
As we muſt take the care that our words and 
ſenſe be clear, ſo if the obſcurity happen through 
the hearers or readers want of underſtanding, I am 
not to anſwer for them. Ben Fonſon. 
2. One ſtudious in books. | 
Baäaaſiris' altars and the dire decrees 

Of hard Eureſtheus, ev'ry reader ſees. . 
3. One whoſe office is to read prayers in 

churches. bop 75 
le got into orders, and became a reader in a 

pariſh church at twenty pounds a year. Swift. 
RE4A'DERSH1P, red-r-$hip. n./. from reader. 

The office of reading prayers. | 

When they have taken a degree, they get into 
orders, and ſollicit a reader ſbip. Swift's Miſcellanie- 
RE4a'piLy, rEd'-dy-ly. adv. | from ready. 
| wee with little hinderance or de- 

ay. Ce | 

My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 

We Kao. Milion. 

Thoſe very things, which are declined as im- 

poſſible, are readily practicable in a caſe of extreme 

neceſſit . 3 South. 

I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict 

another, : Locke. 


reading papers, in which caſe the invention prompts 

ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed upon. Addiſon. 
Rea'DINEss, red'-dy-nls..n. /, (from ready. 
1, Expediteneſs ; promptitude. 


: He would not forget the readineſs of their king | 


failed 
. | It 1 Bacon. 
Hle opens himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
reluctaney, but offers himſelf to the viſits of a 
friend with facility and all the meeting readineſs 


. him when the duke of Bretagne 
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Shakeſp. : 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Dryden. 


Every one ſometime or other dreams chat he is 


AA - 
| z. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any | 5- 


thing. - 
Have you an army ready ? 
— The centurions and their charges already in the 
entertainment to be on foot at an hour's warning, 
El am joyful to hear of their readineſs. Shateſp. 
They remained near a month, that they might 
be in readine/3 to attend the motion of the army. 
Clarendon. 
3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or ob- 
ſtrüction. DS 
Nature has provided for the readineſs and eaſi- 
neſs of ſpeech. Holder. 


4. State of being willing or prepared. 
A pious and well-diſpoſed mind, attended with 

a readineſs; to obey the known will of God, is the 
ſureſt means to enlighten the underſtanding to a 
belief of chriſtianity. South. 
Their conviction grew ſo ſtrong, that they em- | 
braced the ſame truths, and laid down their lives, 
or were always in a readineſs to do it, rather than 
depart from them. | 


Reapm1'ss10N, re -ad-mlsh”-tn, n. /. Ire and 
admiſſion.] The act of admitting again. 
In an exhauſted receiver, animals, that ſeem as 

they were dead, revive upon the readmiſſion of freſh 
PC Arbuthnot. 


To REapDm!T, re-ad-milt”, v. a. [re and ad- 
mit.] To let in again. 
Theſe evils I deſerve, 
Vet deſpair not of his final pardon, 
Whoſe ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the ſuppliant. Milton. 
Alfter twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derb. 


To READO'RN, rè-àd- A' rn. v. a. Cre and adorn.] 


To decorate again; to deck a- new. 
The ſtreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 
With ſcarlet honours readorn the tide. Blackmore, 


REA D, red'-y. adj. [nxÞ, Sax. rozd, Swed. 
Made nimble, Sax] * 
r. Prompt ; not delayed. | 0 
Theſe commodities yield the readieft money of 
any in this kingdom, becauſe they never fail of a 
price abroad. : Temple. 
He overlook'd his hinds ; their pay was juſt 
And ready : for he ſcorn'd to go on truſt. Dryden. 


2. Fit for a purpoſe ; not to ſeek. 

All things are ready, if our minds be ſo, 
Periſh the man whoſe mind is backward now ! 
N | | | Shakeſp. 

Make you ready your {tiff bats and clubs; 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shat. 
One hand the ſword, and one the pen employs, 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. Dryden. 
The ſacred prieſt with ready knives bereave 
The beaſts of life, and in full bowls receive -] 
The ſtreaming blood. Dryden's ZEneis. | 


3. Prepared ; accommodated to any defign, 

ſo as that there can be no delay. 

Trouble and anguiſh ſhall prevail againſt him, 

as a king ready to the battle. Fob, xv. 24. 

Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Milton. 

The word which I have giv'n, I'll not revoke; 

If he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Dryden. 

The imagination is always reſtleſs, and the will, 

reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every extra- 

vagant project. | Lecke. 
4. Willing; eager ; quick. 
Men, 9 — 
would, are always ready to impute the blame there - 


of unto the heavens, ſo as to excuſe their own fol- 


lies. = Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
A cloud that is more ſhow than moiſture ; a 
cloud that is more ready to beſtow his drops upon 
the ſea, than on the land. | Holyday. 
They who ſhould have helped him to mend 


things were readier to promote the diſorders by 


Addiſon, | 


1 A ſonal. | 


ſucceed not as they | 


1. 
30 


REA 
Being at the point; not. diſtant; near; 
about to do or be. 2 2 | 
He knoweth that the day of darkneſs 1s ready 
at hand. 55h DOES BY LEWIN 
Satan ready now TR: BE: 
To ſtoop with weary'd wings and willing feet 
On this world. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
6. Being at hand; next to hand. ; 
Aſapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The rcadieft weapon that his fury found, Dryden. 
7. Facil ; eaſy 3 opportune ;. near. | 
Sometimes the readieff way, which a wiſe man 
hath to conquer, is to fly. Hooker's Preface. 
The race ele, | 
Safe towards Canaan from the ſhore advance 
Through the wild deſert, not the readieft way. 
| ; Milton. 
Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the readieff away. 


. | Dryden. 
The ready way to be thought mad is to con- 
tend that you are not ſo. Spectator. 


8. Quick; not done with heſitation. 
A ready conſent often ſubjects a woman to con- 
tempt. | 
9. Expedite ; nimble ; not embarraſſed ; not 
low. I 
Thoſe, who ſpeak in publick, are much better 
accepted, when they can deliver their diſcourſe by 


than when they are forced to read all. Watts, 
| _ For the moſt part there is a finer ſenſe, a clearer 
mind, a readier apprehenſion, and gentler diſpoſi- 
| tions in that ſex, than in the other. Law. 
10. To make ready, An elliptick expreſſion 
for, to make things ready. To make pre- 

Ps rations. „ 4 
He will ſhew you a large upper room; there 
make ready for us. | Mark, xiv, 15. 
REa'Dy, red'-y. adv. Readily ; ſo as not to 

need delay. e | 

We will go ready armed before the children of 
Iſrael. 2 | Numbers. 
REa'Dy, red'-y, n, ſ. Ready money. A low 
word, | | 
Lord Strut was not fluſh in ready, either to go 
to law, or clear old debts. Arbutbnot. 
REAFFI'RMANCE, rè“-àf- fér“-mèns. 2. /. [re 

and affirmance.] Second confirmation. 
Cauſes of deprivation are a conviction before 
the ordinary of a wilful maintaining any doctrine 
contrary to the thirty- nine articles, or a perſiſting 
therein without revocation of his error, or a re- 
afjirmance after ſuch revocation.  * Aylie, 


REAL, re-El. adj. [reel, Fr. realis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to things, not perſons ; not per- 


Many are perfect in men's humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part of buſineſs ; 
which is the conſtitution of one that hath ſtudied 
men more than books. acer. 
2. Not fictitious ; not imaginary; true; ge- 
We do but deſcribe an imaginàry world, that is 

but little a-kin to the real one. Glanville's cee. 
When l place an imaginary name at the hcad 
of a characher, I examine every letter of it, that 
it may not bear any reſemblance to one that is 
real, | - Addiſon, 
Imaginary diſtempers are attended with real and 
unfeigned ſufferings, that enfeeble che body, and 

. diſſipate the ſpirits. Blackmore. 


| convince, or deceive a reader. 
as land. 


is perſonal, into real. Child an Trade. 


- 


which they might thrive, than to ſet a-fook fru- 
NN 9 Davenants 
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EKealgar or ſandaracha is red arſenick 


Clariſſa. 


the help of a lively genius and a ready memory, 


The whole ftrength of the Arian cauſe, reof 
or artificial; all that can be of any force either to 
(In law. ] Conſiſting of things immoveable,; 


1 am haſtening to convert my ſmall eſtate, tha. | 


REaLGAR, r&-Al-gar, . /. A mineral. 
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REA Liv, re- AAt-y. 1. 2 Lreabte, Fr. from 
1. Truth; verity; what is, not what merely 


| mighty” s works to perfection? 


2. Something intrinfically important ; 


1. To bring into — or act. 


2. To convert money into land. 
REALLY, re-el-y. adv. [from Ry 
1. With actual exiſtence. 

We ſhall at laſt diſcover in what perſons this | 


the church is holy. 


certainly how far God accepts the will for the deed, 


2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly only. {3 Þ 
| his intereſt, 


= 3- It isa flight corroboration of an opinion. 
REALM, relm'”. n. /. [roiaulme, Fr.) 


1. A kingdom; a king's dominions. 
Ils there any part of that realm, or any nation 


| of ev'ry realm that did debate this buſineſs, Shak. 


2 Raiſe him to be the ſecond in that realm. Milton, 
2. Kingly government. This ſenſe is not fre- 


Ihe ant s republick, and the realm of bees. Pope. 
RBALTY, re-a-ty. 1. J. [A word peculiar, | 


| Rea 1m. v. J. creme, Fr, riem, Put. 
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REA 


hot intethe midſt of the quickſilver, 


3 it may be condenſed as well from with- 
without. Bacon. 


real.] 


ſeems. 

I would have them well verſed in the Greek 
and Latin poets, without which a man fancies 
that he underſtands a critick, when in reality he 
does not comprehend his meaning. Addiſon. 


The beſt accounts of the appearances of nature | 


in any ſingle inſtance human penetration can reach, 
comes infinitely ſhort of its reality and internal 
conſtitution; for who can ſearch out the Al- 
Cheyne. 
My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a 
reality to me. Beattie. 


merely matter of ſhow, 

Of that ſkill the more thou know'ſt, 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her head, 
And to realities yield all her ſhows, 


Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. In. | 
To REALIZE, re- A-. v. 4. [real Ver, Fr. 


from real. J 


Thus we realize what Archimedes had . in 
hypotheſis, weighing a fingle grain againſt the 
globe of earth. c Glanville. 


As a dioceſan, you are like to exemplify and | 


realize every word of this diſcourſe. _ * South. 


holineſs i is inherent really, in what condition it is 


inherent perfectly, and conſequently in what other | 


ſenſe it may be wet and property affirmed that 


| = Pearſon. 
There cannot be a more important caſe of con- 


ſcience for men to be reſolved in, than to know 


and how far he does not; and to be informed truly 
when men do really will a thing, and when they 
-have really no power to do what they have willed. 

South, 


Nothing properly is his ny but what 1s really 
| Willin:. 

The underſtanding repreſents to the will things 
really evil, under the notion of good, South, 
Theſe orators inflame the people, whoſe anger 

is really but a ſhort fit of madneſs. Swift, 
They even affect to be more pleaſed with dreſs, 


and to he more fond of every little ornament, than | 


they reatly' are, Law,” 


Why really\ ſixty-five is fomewhat old.- YT, oung. 


therein, which have not yet been ſubdped to the 
crown of England ? Spenſer. 


They had gather'd a wiſe council to them 
A fon whoſe worthy deeds 


quent. 


Learn each ſmall x caple} s-genius, policies, 


I believe, to Milton. 

O heaven, that ſuch reſemblance of the Higheſt 
Should yet remain, where faith and rea/ty 
Remain not ! _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


p # * Realty means not | in this place reality in oppoſi- 


tionto thow, but loyalty ; forthe ttaliandictionary 
explains the-adjedtive reale by loyal, ' © Pearce. 


not 
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REA 


All exin petirions mounting to te ey, 5 
With eam abundant this abode ſupply. 
To REA'NIMATE, r&-an”-ny-mat. 0, a. re 
and animo, Lat.] To revive; to reſtore to 
. 
We are our ane anceſtors, and antedate 
their reſurrection. _ _ Glanvwille's Scepſis. 
The young man left his own body breathleſs on 
the ground, while that of the doe was reanimated. 
Spectator. 
To REANNE'X, 180 -3n-ndks" . v. a. [re and 
annex.) To annex again. 


ambition to ropurehaſe and reannex that dutchy. 
Bacon Henry VII. 
To REAP, rep. v. a. [nepan, Sax.] 
1. To cut corn at harveſt. - | 
From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, | 
And reap the harveſt, which that raſcal ſow'd. 
| Shakeſp. 


_ reap the corners of thy field. Leviticus, xix. 9. 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped 
down your fields, is kept back by fraud, James. 
2. To gather; to obtain. It is once uſed wy 
Shakeſpeare i in an ill ſenſe, 
They that love the religion which they pro- 
feſs, may have failed in choice, but yet they are 
ſure to reap what benefit the ſame is able to afford. 


Hooker. 
What ſudden Nr s this? how have reap'd it ? 


This is a thing, 
Which you = ine from relation likewiſe-reap, . 
Being much ſpoke of. Sba leſp. Cymbeline. 
Our ſins being ripe, there was no preventing 
of God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our ca- 
lamities, which we robbed him of in our proſ- 
perity. King Charles, 
To Rx AP, rep. v. . To harveſt. 
They that ſow in tears, ſhall reap in joy. Pſalms. 
Rea'PER, rep-ur. u. /. [from reap, ] One that 
cuts corn at harveſt. 
- Fromhungryreapers they their ſheaveswithbold. 
| | Sa 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving proſpect 31 
And nedding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. Op 
| A A thouſand forms he wears, 
And firſt a reaper from the field appears, 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O'ercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming ſwain. 


Pope. 


and. hook.) A hook uſed to cut corn in 
har veſt. 


Some are brib'd to vow it looks 5 
Moſt plainly done by thieves with reapingbools. 


| Dryden. 
REAR, rer. 1. J. [arriere, Fr.] 
F. The binder troop of an army, or the hin- 
der line of a fleet. 
The rear - admiral, an arch pirate, was after- 
wards flain with a great ſhot. 
Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with ante fear, 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
' Prove headlong to their ſhips, and glean' & the rear. 
| D. 
2. The laſt claſs; the laſt in order. 


Coins I place in the pas becauſe made up of 
both the other. Feacbam. 


Snowy headed winter 1. 
Vellow autumn brings the rear, Walter. | 
RAR, r&r. adj. [Phene, Sax.) 
1. Raw; half roaſted ; half ſodden. 

2» Larly. A provincial word. . | 
O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear, | 


22 Re an, rer, v. a. Lanænan, Sax, 
1. To raiſe up. 


P. 288 of „ wy — 
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Shakeſp. 


Knolles. | 


King Charles was not a little inflamed with an | 


When ye reap the harveſt, thou ſhalt not wholly | 


2 hs he end; the tail; 


RA“ PIxc²HOOR, re p-lng-hôk. ne. |. 1 | 


Then why does Cuddy leave his cot ſorear ? * 1 


All the people ſhouted with a loud voice, 1 5 


PA 
Who now ſhall reg you t the fu or ran 


rank 
Your tribes ? k 
2+ To lift up from a fall. 1 
Down again ſhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly reared up again, Spenſer 
In adoration at his feet I fell n 
Submiſs: he rear d me. Milten, 


3. To move upwards. 
Up to a hill anon his ſteps he rear d, 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect round. 
Milton, 
4. To bring up to maturity. 
No creature goeth to generate, whilſt the female 
is buſy in ſitting or'rearing her young. Bacon. 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their 
young ones without any care. Mortimer” s Huſbandry, 
They flouriſt'd long in tender bliſs, and rear d 
A numerous en _— like themſelves, 


Themſm, 
5. To educate; to inſtruct. 
He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 
They have in every. town publick nurſeries, 
where all parents, except cottagers and labourers, 
are obliged to ſend their infants to be reared and 
educated. | b 
6. To exalt; to elevate. | 
Charity decent, modeſt, eaſy, kind, 
Softens the high, and/reers the abject mind. Prizr, 
7. To rouſe; to ſtir up. 
Into. the naked: woods he goes, 
And ſeeks the tuſky boar to rear, 
With wel-mouth'd houndsand pointed ſpear. Did. 


18. To raiſe ; to breed. 


No fleſh from market-towns our peaſant ſought ; 
He rear d his frugal meat, but never bought, Hare, 


REA ARD, rer-werd. 2. /. [from rear. 


1. The laſt troop. 


He from the beginning 8 to be in the rear- 
ward, and before they left fighting was too far off, 


Sidney, 
'The ſtandard of Dan was the rearward of the 
camp. Number:, 


a train behind. 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father or thy mother? 
But with a-rearward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is baniſhed. Shakeſp. Komeo and Juliet. 
3- The latter part, In contempt. 
He was ever in the rearzoard of thefaſhion. Shak. 


{Rea RMOUSE, rer-mous. 2. /. [more properly 


reremouſe ; Tone mur, Sax.] The leather- 
winged bat. 
Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my {mall elves coats. Shakeſp. 
Of flying fiſhes the wings are not feathers, but 
a thin kind of ſkin, like the wings of a bat or 
| | rearmpuſe h Abbot. 
| 7o ReasC'exD, r&-A4s-86nd”, v. n. [re and 
. aſcend. ] To climb again. 
When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
iy wiſh that night the noyous day would end; 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I wiſh that day would ſhortly reaſcend. Spenſer. 
Taught by the heav'nly muſe to venture down 
The dark deſcent, and up to reaſcend. Milton. 
Theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile 
Hath empty'd heav'n, ſhall fail to reaſcend, 
Self-rais'd, and repoſleſs their native ſeat. Millon. 


To REASCE'xD, r&-As-send“. v. 4. To mount 
again. 
When the god his fury had allay d, 75 
He mounts aloft, and reaſcends the ficies. Addifons 


| REA'SON, r@zn« u. : (raiſon, Fr. ratio, Lat.] 


1. The power by which, man deduces one 
propoſition from another, or proceeds from 
pPremiſes to conſequences; the rational fa- 
culty; diſcurſive power. | 


Reaſen is the director of man's will, diſcoverivg 
in action what is good; for the laws of well-doing 
are the dictates of. Tight reaſon, | Hooker « 
Though 


.. . = 2 
2 Though brotich chat conteſt and foul, T | | 


| "We When valour preys on reaſon, 7 e ee 
Wen regen hath to deal with forco; yet fo It cats the ſword it fights with. Sbaleſp. Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Mili. 
Moſt reaſen is that regſon overcome. Milian. 8. Right; juſtice. I - Down reaſon then, at leaſt vain reaſoning down. 


1 appeal to the common judgment of mankind, Twas promis d on a time, j 
whether the humane nature be not ſo framed, as to To have reaſon for my rhyme : To Rtra'sONn, r&'zn. v. a. To examine ra- 
acquieſce in ſuch a moral certainty, as the nature From that time unto this ſeaſon, | tionally, This is a French mode of ſpeech. 
ol things is capable of; and if it were otherwiſe, I receiv'd nor rhyme nor reaſon. Spenſer. Whenthey are clearly diſcovered, well digeſted, 
whether that reaſon which belongs to us, would Are you in earneſt? . and well reaſoned in every part, there is beauty in 
not prove a oa ny a torment to uh, 1 1 2 a 7 d ＋ eee 1 ſuch a theory. $i Buxnet. 
ivilege eeping us in a continu - o do myſelf this reaſon and this right, aleſp. tos TRAD . . 
wr 1 1 6 bh bor ik our conditions per- The papiſts ought in reaſon to ;, them Nl REA'SONABLE, 1e n-Ebl. adj. (raiſon, Fre] 


Milton. 
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petually reſtleſs and unquiet. Rap wa the excuſes they make uſe of for themſelves; ſuch Ky 3 the faculty of reaſon; endued with | 
Dim! as the borrow'd beams of moon rs as an invincible ignorance, oral tradition and au- E 8 ut? 
To e weary, wand' ring travellers, thority. | ſh Stilling fleet. hi N a 10 1 3 45 EY nog Are 2 $ 
Is reaſon to the ſou]: and as on high, Let it drink deep in thy moſt vital part; loſt uſe of th wes: 2 4 r- of <4 5p Sag # 
"Thoſe rowling fires diſcover but the iky, | - | Strike home, and dome regſon in thy heart. Dryden. | the reaſon | an OI 1en ff rs 0 4 
Not light us here; ſo reaſen a Flimmering ray 9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. 1. Ai freak bi ered By 
r God brings good out of evil; and therefore it The An ae, d Sen $4 
But guide us upward to a better day. — Dryden. were but reaſon we ſhould truſt God to govern his | 15 


| | Furniſhed with ſuch forces held ſufficient 
| It would be well, if people would not lay fo much own world, and wait till the change cometh, or to bold in r n eee, e 


3 ; "0" | ice of rea- Y 

weight on their own cegſen in matters of religion, | the reaſon be diſcovered. Taylor. ſonable people. 5 N ” * 1 

as to think every thing impoſſible and abſurd, Conſcience, not acting by law, is a boundleſs | zu; ate REIN p | . | 
which they cannot Conceive : how often do we preſumptubus thing; and, for any one by virtue 3. t; rational; agreeadie to reaſon. 


there is a natural and eternal reaſon for that good- 
neſs and virtue, and againſl vice and wickedneſs. | 


* 


{© b 5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 
ments as a thing of that kind is capable of, we "fab wok fatty Denen Woher ce 


contradict ht rules of reaſon in the whole | | thereof, to challenge himſelf a privilege of doing | By indubitable certainty, I mean that which 4 
couffſe of our li es? reaſon itſelf is true and juſt, what he will, and — being una B _ 5 Af f doth _ OE - oy reaſonable 8 Barnet 1 
but the reaſon of every particular man is weak and reaſon too much, either for man or angel. South. IVE, which is 0 only certainty of — | G 
Wayvering, perpetually ſwayed and-turned by his | A ſevere reflection Montaigne has made on : fe <a 1 7 Wh Wn 
intereſts, his paſſions and his vices. Swift. princes, that we ought not in reaſon to have any nan d "prin 1 71 e 4 ce 3 es 4 9 
2. Cauſe; pros or principle. | expectations of favour from them. Dryden. | of th 12 r e OE AEIELERD * _ My 
What the apoſtles deemed rational and pro- We have as great aſſurance that there is à God, N 5 5 e 5 4 ENS, t. 7 
bable means to that end, there is no regſos or pro- as the nature of the thing to be proved is capable 4. oo 42 re * 5 
bability to think ſhould ever in any produce this] of, and as we could in reaſon exped to have. 1 n 2 * N. 3 5" W 
effect. : 277 Hammond. | 8 N Tillotfon's Preface. | M 2 3 . e TRE A 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things. but When any thing is proved by as good argu- ore feathers to our wings.”  Shake/p. Henry v. ö 


ought not in regſon to doubt of its exiſtence. Talos. 


| | Tillotſon. Rationale: 4 5 | | falutation of her and of the princeſs Pamela, do- 
.. ... 
| - Spain is thin ſown of people, partly by reaſon of | the church was called Catholick. Haufen. n eto another. e 
the ſterility of the ſoil, and partly their natives are To render a reaſon of an effect or phenomenon, A good way diſtant from the nigra rupes, there 
exhauſted by ſo many employments in ſuch vaſt} is to deduce it from ſomething elſe more known | © four ſeveral lands of reaſonable quantity. Abbet, 
territories as they poſſeſs. . | Bacon. ' | (han itſelf. een +40 - © Boyle | Notwithſtanding theſe defects, the Engliſh colo- 
Such a benefit, as by 'the antecedent will of nies maintained them ſelves in a reaſonable good 


Quilt is invundet'ts all men living, though at | r e eee 1 ep ARON eſtate, as long as they retained their own ancient 
men, by reaſor of their own demerits, do not 


in | 1 laws. * Davies on Ireland. 
Wen OW * reaſon, would be by the making an attempt upon 8 
actually receive the fruit of it. W bite. | the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and by that means to cut | REA's0NABLENESS, r&zn-Ebl-nls, 2. /. [from 
The reaſon of the motion of the balance in a} off all communication with this great ſource of | - reaſonable.) _ Ty 
WER WINE, "is by the motion of the len Res riches, | | Adiiſon..| 1. The faculty of reaſon. 


ls. 


| | h | ; | Co Fr 2. Agreeableneſs to reaſon. „ 
By reaſon of the ſickneſs of a reverend prelate, To Rea'sON, re zn: v. n. Ir aiſonner, Fre] : : 2 
1 have been over- ruled to approach this place. "I 1. To argue rationally; to deduce conſe- They thought the work would be better done, if 


thoſe, who had ſatisfied themſelves with the rea/on- 
ableneſs of what they wiſh, would undertake the 
converting and diſpoſing of other men. Clarendan. 
He that rightly underſtands the reaſonableneſs 


Spratt. | quences juſtly from premiſes. | 
l have not obſerved equality of numbers in my No man, in the ſtrength of the firſt grace, can 
verſe ; partly by reaſon of my haſte, but more merit the ſecond ; for reaſon they do not, who think | 
eſpecially becauſe I would not have my ſenſe a flave | fo; unleſs a beggar, by receiving one alms, can 


| d excellency of charity, will know, that it can 
to ſyllables. Dryden. | merit another. „ 55 / 77 1 

4. Final cauſe. mw Ideas, as ranked under names, are thoſe, that | he OR? to wagte any of Yo pa” oa 

_ Reaſon, in the Engliſh language, ſometimes is for the moſt part men reaſon of within themſelves, | „ Com Hance wetth reaſon | | : 
taken for true and clear principles; ſometimes for and always thoſe which they commune about with 35 eg aſſive reaſon, which 15 more properly e. 

dlear and fair deductions; ſometimes for the cauſe, others. 4 85 5 Locke. fonablend, is that order and con 1 Þ ; 
particularly the final cauſe. Locle. Every man's reaſoning and knowledge is only | im 9" 4g . thing thus dn the 6 9 0 
5. Argument; ground of perſuaſion; motive, about the ideas exiſting in his own mind; and our 3 the Wale frame Kh „„ of it carries 
I maſk the buſineſs from the common eye | Knowledge and reaſoning about other things is only | TY AY | | 


a reaſonablengſs in it, the paſſive impreſſion of the 


For ſundry weighty reaſons. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 3 they correſpond with thoſe our particular ideas. reaſon or intellectual idea that was in the artiſt. Hal-. 


Il it be natural, ought we not rather to con- Locke. 


.- clude, that there is ſome ground and reaſon for | Love is not to be regen d down, or loſt eee ee ee Tbs; 
theſe fears, and that nature hath not planted them | In high ambition. = Addiſon, | REASONABLY, re'zn-&b-lf, adv. {from rea - 
m us to no.gurpoſe? Tullotſon. In the lonely grove, 55 25 Sonable.] 3 : SHES 
1452 It we commemorate any myſtery of our redemp- Twas there juſt and good he reaſon d ſtrong, 1. Agreeably to reaſon, | | AN 
tian, ar article of our faith, we ought to confirm | Clear'd ſome great truth, or rais d ſome ſerious | — Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and 


our belief of it, by conſidering all thoſe reaſons upon ng. N Titel. | unjuſt in the purſuit of it; yet when he came to 
which it is built; that we may be able to give a 2. To debate; to diſcourſe ; to talk; to take dic, he made him think more req/onably. Dryden. 
good account of the hope that is in us. Nelſon. | or give an account. Not in uſe. The church has formerly had eminent ſaints in 

6. Ratiocination ; diſcurſive a, OE - Reaſon with the fellow, 8 | that ſex; and it may reaſonably be thought, that it 


When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground | Before you puniſh him, where he heard this. Shak. | is purely owing to their poor and vain education, 
. to. ground, FER. m— 4 | reofon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, ] dhat this honour of their ſex is for the — 2 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this: | Who told me in the narrow ſeas, I f conkined to for mer ages. 33 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, There miſcarried a veſſel of our country. Saleſp. 2. Moderately ;-m- a degree reaching to me- 
And ſtandeth fixt, the und g is. Device. | Stand ſtill, that I may 7eaſon with you of all the | diocrity. - | N r 
7. Clearneſs of faculties. e J * righteous acts of the Lord. 1 Samuel, xi. J] Some man regſenally ſtudied in the law, mould 
Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, | 3. To raiſe diſquiſitions; to make enquiries. be perſuaded to $9 thither as chancellor. Han,, 
- Such ſhaping fantaſies that apprehend © Jeſus, perceiving their thoughts ſaid, What l we can byinduſtry.wake our deaf and dumm 
More than cool reoſon ever comprehends, Shate/p. | reafon ye in your hearts? Lule, v. 22. | Perions reafongbly pexiat in the language u! Þ 


bY ores. 


d They 00 with LAY 
5 Ruavr, re-at. u. J. A kind of "ih ſmall 


L cates itſelf together, 


REA 


iation, he may be alſo t of the ſame | 


© privilege of underſtanding by the eye, what is 
ſpoken. . Holder's Elements of Speech. 
REeA'SONER, r&@zn-ar. n. ſ. [raiſonneur, Fr. 


from reaſon.] One who reaſons ; an arguer. 


Due reverence pay 
To learned Epicurus; Tee the way 
By which this reas'ner of ſo high renown 
Moves through thi ecliptick road the rolling fun. 
Blackmore. 
The terms are looſe and undefined; and what 
leſs becomes a fair reaſoner, he puts wrong and in- 
- vidious names on every thing to colour a falſe way 
of arguing. 
Thoſe reafoners, who employ ſo much of their 


zeal for. the upholding the balance of power in | 


Chriſtendom, by their n are e 
to deſtroy it at home. Swift. 


Re&'s0nING, r&zn-ing. n. /* [from reaſon.) 
Argument. 
ofe who would make uſe of ſolid arguments 


and ſtrong reaſonings to a reader of ſo delicate a 


turn, would be like that fooliſh people, who wor- 
ſhipped a fly, and facrificed an ox to it. Addiſon. 


Your reaſonings: therefore on this head, amount | 


only to what the ſchools call ignoratio elenchi ; prov- 
ing before the an, on talking wide of the 
pur poſe. Kio | Waeaterland. 


Rx A sONLESsS, n- ls adj {from reaſon.) 
Void of reaſon. 
This proffer is abſurd and reafents eſs. 
Is it 
Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 
That makes me reaſonleſi to reafon thus? Sbaleſp. 
That they wholly direct the reaſonle/7 
am reſolved; for all thoſe which were created 
mortal, as birds and beafts, are left to their natural 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
. -* Theſe reaſons in love's law have o_ for good, 
Though fond and reaſonleſs to ſome. Milton. 


Sha leſp. 


25 REASSEMBLE, r@-hs-86m"bl. v. a. [re : 
and aſſemble.] To collect anew. | 


There reaſſembling our afflifted-pow'rs, 
Conſult how to offend our enemy, Milton. 


To Reasse'rm, re“ As-sert“. v. a. [re and 
, aſſert.) To aſſert anew ; to maintain after. 
5 or ceſſation. 
* ſteps I followed, his doctrine I reafſerted. 
| Atterbury. 
"Young Oreſtes grown 


To manly years ſhould reaſert the throne, Pope. | 


27 Reassv'Me, re-as-Zho”m. we a. [reaſſiumo, 
Lat. re and ume. To reſume; to take 
again. 

8 To him the Son return'd, 

© Trito his bliſsful boſom regſum d, 

In glory as of old. Milton, 
Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, | 

Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd reaſſume. Denb. 
For this he reaſſumes the nod, 

While Semele commands the god. Prior. | 
After Henry VIII. had reſumed the ſupremacy, 

a ſtatute was made, by which all doctors of the | 

civil law might be made chancellors. Aylife. 

To REassuU'RE, r&'-As-8h0”r. . a. [reafſurer, 
Fr.] To free from fear; to reſtore from 
terrour. 


- Till dauntleſs Pallas reafſur'd the reſt. Dryden. | 


- graſs that grows in water, and compli- | 
Let them lie dry fix months to Kin the water- 


ee as n n reate, and bul- 
ruſhes. Walton. 


| Ts: Rtave, T&v.-v. a. pret. ref. bnepian, 


Sax. whence to bereave.] 


1. To takeaway by ſtealth or violence. An |. 


I " obſolete word. 
e —— from his lofty ſeed, 


Addiſon. # 


The ſcales of libra, and her rays rebate. 


How will their grudging ſtomachs be 


NT ness him leaps, in mind to raue his life. Seer S 


R E B 


Some make his meaſhy bed, but yeave 2 reſt. 
aretws. 
But theſe men, knowing, having heard the voyce 
Of God, by ſome meanes, that ſad death hath 27. 
The ruler heere; will never ſuffer left 
Their unjuſt wooing of his wife. "Chapman 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow, 
To do a nwrd'rous deed, to rob a man, 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity, 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? Saleſp. 
2. It was uſed as well in a good as bad ſenſe. 
They ſought my troubled ſenſe how to deecave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reve. Spenſ. 
Each fucceeding time addeth or reaveth goods 


and evils, according to the occaſions itſelf pro- 


duceth, Carew, 


To REBA/PTIZE; r&-bap-tiz”. v. a. [rebap- 
tiſer, Fr. re and baptize-] To baptize again. 


Underſtanding that the rites of the church were | 


obſerved, he approved of their baptiſm, and would 


not ſuffer them to be rebaptized. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
REBAPT1ZA'TION, r&@-bip-ty-zA”-shan. 2. / 


[rebaptiſation, Fr. from rebaptixe.] Re- 
newal of baptiſm. 


In maintainance of rebaptization, their "ALE 
are built upon this, that hereticks are not any part 
| Hooker. 


of the church of Chriſt, 
To REBA'TE, rE-bYt. wv. 1 n Fr.] Te 
blunt; to beat to obtu 
of keennefs, 
He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 


With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. SHE. 


The icy goat, the crab which ſquare the ſcales; 
With thoſe of aries trine conſent to hate 


He modifies his firſt ſevere decree; 
The keener edge of battle to rebate, 


- The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. Dryd. 


My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify d, 
Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Their innocence unfeign'd long joys afford 
To che honeſt nuptial bed, and, in the wane ' 
Of life, rebate the miſeries of agen Philip:. 


A three ſtringed fiddle. 

When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks ſound, 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker'd ſhade. 


Lat.] One who oppoſes lawful prin 
by violence. | 
le mercileſs Macdonel 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm Upon him. Shakeſp. Macketh, 
The rebels there are up, 


f And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword. Shakeſp. 


Shall man from nature's ſanction ſtzay, 


A rebel to her rightfu] ſway ! ? Fenton. 


To REBE'L, r&-bel'. w. . [rebello, Lat.] To 


riſe in violent oppoſition againſt lawful. 
authority. 
Boys, i immature in knowledge, 
Pavzu their experience to the preſent pleaſure, 
And ſo rebel to judgment. . Sbaleſp. 
If they perceive diſſention in our looks, 
provok'd 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebel? Shakeſp. 
Buch ſmiling rogues as theſe ſoothe every r J 
That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 
Bring oil to fire. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
There was a time, when all the body's members 


Nebell'd againſt the belly. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Arm'd with thy might, rid eee” n of theſe re- 
bell d. Milton. 


How cou d my ak rebel 1 my heart ? 


| 4 How cou'd your heart rebel _ your reaſon ? 
iS "4 (45% . 8 Dryden, | 45 


F | 33 RBO, 


eneſs; to deprive 


Creech, 


Re'/BECK, ré-bék. u. /. rebec, Fr. ribecca, Ital. 3 


N Hton. - 
REBEL, reb/-ll. n. /,. [rebelle, Fr. rebellis, | 


| 


REB 


Part of the angels rebelled againſt God, 


thereby loſt their happ EE. has 
REBE'LLER, rE-bel' . . . [from 5 1 
One that rebels. D; 4 
REBE'LLION, re-bei-lyGn. 7. /. [rebellion x : 
rebellio, Lat: from rebel. InſurreQion 


againſt lawful authority. 
He was victorious | in rebellions and ſeditions of 
people. Bacon 
Adam's ſin, or che curſe upon it, did not * 
prive him of rule, but left the creatures to a ,.. 
bellion or reluctation. | 
Ok their names in heav'nly "RET now 
Is no memorial, blotted out and raz'd 
By their rebellion from the books of life. Millan. 


REBE'LL10Vs, rE-bEl-lybis; adj. [from rebel] 
Opponent to lawful authority, 
From the day that thou didſt depart out of 
Egypt, until ye came unto this place, ye have 
been rebellious againſt the Lord, Deut. ix, 1, 
TI our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, he will 
not obey our voice. Deuteronomy, xxi, 20. 
8 Bent he ſeems jet fo 

On deſperate revenge, which ſhall recound 
Upon his own rebellious head, Min. 


Rane LLIOUSLY, ré-bél lyüs-iy. adv. [from 
rebellious, } In oppoſition to lawful au- 
thority. 

When one ſhowed kim where a nobleman, that 
bad rebellioyfly born arms againſt him, lay very 
honoutably intombed, and adviſed the king to de- 

face the monument ; he ſaid, no, no, but I would 

all the reſt of mine enemies were as honourably in- 
tombed. Camden. 


REBE 'LLIOUSNESS,r&bl-lygs-nls, n. ſ. from 
rebellious.] The P ality of n rebellious. 
To REBE'LLOW,.r '-be1”-16. . u. [re and 
tellow.)] To bellow. in return; to echo 
back a loud noiſe. 
le loudly bray'd with beaſtly yelling ſound, 
That all the fields relellozved again. Spenſer, 
3 reſiſting air the thunder broke, 
The cave rebellore d, and the temple ſhook, Dy. 
From whence were heard, e to the 
main, | 
The roars of lions. Ded dens ZEntis. 


RE BOA TION, re-bô-W.shün. 1. /. [reboo, Lat. 
The return of a loud bellowing ſound, 

To REBOU'ND, rE-bound'. v. u. [rebondir, Fr, 
re and bound.) To ſpring back; to be re- 
verberated; to fly back in conſequence of 
motion impreſſed and rented by a greater 
power. 

Whether it were a woe voice of moſt ſavage 
wild beaſts, or a rebounding echo from the hollow 
mountains. ' Wiſdom, xvii. 

It with rebounding ſurge the bars aſſail'd. Min. 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue, 
and that not only directly with regard to the good 

or ill we may do to others, but reflexively with 
regard to what may rebound to ourſelves. | 

Government of the Tongue. 

Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or fo ſoft as 
to be void of elaſticity, will not rebound from on 

a . 15 re makes them only ſtop. 

, 5 Newton's Opticks, 

She bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, | 

134 Round the eee r the waves rebounding 

roar. Pope, 

T 0 Annou! ND, r&bound'; v. a. 

1. To reverberate; to beat back. 

Al dur invectives at their ſuppoſed © errors, fall 
back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. Dertay of Pich. 

Silenus ſung, the vales his voice rebound, 
And carry to the {ſkies the ſacred ſound. | * 

2. Prior: bas uſed it improperly. 

Flowers, by the ſoft South Welt 
- | Open'd, and pather'd by religious hands, 
Rebound their weets e thi Kt Prater 8 


2 52 + 1 i 0 


Vacon. 


R E B | 
pO 1&bound': 1. . [from the verb: 


The act of flying back in conſequence of 


motion refifted ; reſilition. 
I do — a A 
ebound of yours, a that ſhoots 
7 2 g heart. / Shakeſp.. Antony and Cleopatra. 
ic you ſtrike a ball fidelong, not full upon the 
the rebaum will be as much the contrary 


there be any ſuch reſilience in 
way; Whether 2. 


echoes may be tried. 
The weapon with unerring fury flew, 
: At his left ſhoulder aim'd : nor entrance found; 
But back, as from 2 rock, with ſwift rebound 
' Harmleſs return d. Dryden. 
Rx u' FF, re-büf“ 1. /. Frebuffade, Fr. ſe 
Ital.] Repercufſion; : quick and ſud 
reſiſtance. | 85 1 1 
The ſtrong rebuff of ſome tumultuous loud, 
Inſtinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


70 ReBu'ee, r&-baf's v. a. {from the noun.] 
To beat back; to oppoſe with ſudden vio- 
lence- 


To ReBu'iLD, oy bla”; V. a. tre and build.) 
To re-edify; to reſtore from demolition ; 
to repair. 

The fines impoſed there were the more queſ- 
. tioned and repined againſt, becauſe they were 
aſſigned to n and repairing of St. Paul's 
church. Clarendon. 

Fine is the ſecret, Elke the art, 

. Toraiſe the ſhades of heroes to our view, 
* Rebuild fall'n empires, and old time renew. Tickel, 


Rx BUK ABLE, r&-b&k-bl. adj. [from l 
* of reprehenſion. 
FKebulable 
- <And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſand _ 
On mere mechanick compliment. Sbaleſp. 


To REBU KE, r&b&k, v. a. [reboucher, Fr:] 
To chide; to reprehend; to repreſs by 
 objurgation. 
ls am aſham'd; does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
For being more ſtone than it ? Sbaleſp. 
lle was rebuled for his iniquity; the dumb aſs, 
ſpeaking with man's voice, mocha the madneſs of 
the prophet. 2 Peter. 
Ihe proud he tam'd, the Depts he cheer'd, 
Nor to rebule the rich afar fear'd. Dryden. 
Renv'ke, re-bi'k. 1. / [from the verb.] 
1. Reprehenſion; chiding expreſſion ; objur- 
_ gation. 
Why bear you theſe rebukes, and anſwer not ? 


—— 


Shaheſp. 
F” If he will not yield, | : 
© Rebube and dread correction wait on us, | 
And they ſhall do their office. - Sbaleſp. 


ee my-boart. Fade ir. 
The rebules and chiding to children, ſhould be 


in graye and diſpaſſianate words. Locle. 
. Shall Cibber's ſon, without rebuke, CR 
Swear like a lord? | Pope. 
Should vice expect to- "ſcape eolacke; 


Becauſe its owner is a duke ? Sti N iſcellanies. 


2. In low language, it ſignifies any kind of 
check. 


He gave Hina ſo terrible a rebuke upon the fore- | 


bead with his heel, that he. laid him at his length. 

L £' Eftrange. 

HY KER, r&-b/ k-ür. u. 2. % [from rebuke.] 
chider ; ; areprebender, ' - 

The revolters are profound to make gaughter, 
though L have-been a rebuler of them all. Hoſea 
N nus, r&-bas. 7, . Lrebus, Lat.) A word 

 Tepreſented by a picture. | 

citizens, wanting arms, have ed them- 
es. certain. devices alluding to their names, 
" which we call rebus ; Maſter Jugge the printer, 
in many of his books, took, to ex reſs his name, 
RE in a bum wit ee 
F Ou. II. N Ne XII. 


2 


: R E ( C 0 
mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. 
P eacham, 
To RxBu' r, re-bat', v. n. [rebuter, Fr.] To 
| retire back. Obſolete. : 
Themſelves too rudely rigorous, 

Aſtonied with the ſtroke of their own hand, 

Do back rebut, andeach to other yielded land. Shen 
RE BU“ TT ER, rü-büt tuͤr. 7. 7 An anſwer to 
a rejoinder. 

To RECA'LL, r&-k41. v. a. + 5 and call. ] 'To 
call back; to call again; to revoke. 
They who recal the church unto that which 
wasat the firſt, muſt ſet bounds unto their ſpeeches, 
Hooker. 
If Henry were e recall'd to life again, 

Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the 

| - Shoſt. Shakeſp. 
| NegleRed long, ſhe let the ſecret reſt, 

Till love recall'd it to her lab'ring breaſt. Dryden: 

| It is ſtrange the ſoul ſhould never once recal over 


thing from the body; never any other ideas, but 


To the churches, wherein they were ordained, 

they might of right be recalled as to their proper 
church, under pain of excommunication. Aylife. 
It is neceſſary to recall to the reader's mind, 
the deſire Ulyſſes has to reach his own country. 
Broome on Odyſſey. 

If princes, whoſe dominions lie contiguous, be 


France, we muſt hourly expect having thoſe troops 
recalled, which they now leave with us in the 
midſt of a ſiege. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
RECA'LL, r&-k&1. 2. /. [from the verb.] Revo- 
cation; act or power of calling back. 
Other decrees 
Againſt thee are gone forth, without recall. Milton 
'Tis done, and {ince tis done, tis paſt recal; 
And ſince tis paſt recal, mult be forgotten. Dryden. 
| To RECA'NT. rb: kant'. v. a. [recanto, Lat.] 
To retract; to recall; to contradict what 
one has once ſaid or done. | 
He ſhall do this, or elſe I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced. 
How ſoon would caſe recant 
Vows made in 
To REca'xT, re-kint'. v. 2. To revoke a 
poſition ; to unſay what has been ſaid. 


Shateſp. 


| _ confiſts in adding new beauties, 1 ſhall be willing 
to recant. Dryden. 
That the legiſlature ſhould have power to 


of the kingdom require, is ſo uſeful towards pre- 
| ſerving our religion and liberty, that I Know not 


| how to recant. 


diQory to a former declaration. 


to the former vow. Sidney. 


and forced to make a publick recantation. Stilling fleet, 


One who recants. 

'The publick body, which doth teln | 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf þ 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon Shak, 


7 RECAPUTULATE, 18. KR- pit tshü - lit. 
V. a. Lrecapituler, Fr. re and capitulum, Lat.] 


courſe. 


- — 4 


latest your main reaſonings. More s Divine Dialogues. 


becauſe mankind is not more liable to deceit, than 

it is willing to continue in a pleaſing error. Dryden. 

'RECAPITULA'TION; rè-kà- pit-tshũ-Ia“-shün. 

. from recapitulate. ] Diana IO | 
"OR points. 5 | 


any of its pure native ideas, before it borrowed any 


what derive their original from that union. Locle. 


forced to draw from thoſe armies which act againſt 


in as violent and void? Milton. 


| Sia. 1 
RECANTA' Tron, r i t. sbün. n. ſ. [from 
recant.) Retraction; declaration; contra- 3 


The poor man was ;mprifoncd for this diſcovery, | 


Reca'nTER, r&kint/-r. 1. /. (from recant. ] 


If it be thought, that the praiſe of a tranſlation | 


change the ſucceſſion, whenever the neceſſities | 


She could not ſee means to join this recantation FT 


To repeat again the ſum of a former dif- *- 
Hylobares judiciouſiy and reſentingly recapitu- | 
I have been forced to recopitulate theſe things, I | 


—_—_— 


1 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


_ 
»„—— 
— 


ö 


* 
= 


He chat a recopitulation of the chriſtian 
churches; among the reſt he addeth the ifle-of- 
Eden by name. Raleigh. 

Inſtead of raiſing g any particular uſes from the 
point that has been delivered, let us make a brief 
recapitulation of the whole. South. 


REcCaPr/TULATORY, re- -k&plt”-tshf-l4-thr-F. 
adj. {from recapitulate.) Nepeiting again. 
Recapitulatory exerciſes. | Garre!ſon.. 
Te RE CARRY, rE-kar-ry. v. a. [re and carry. ] 
To carry back. 
When the Turks beſieged Malta or Rhodes, 
pigeons carried and recarriad letters. 


To RE CE“ DE, r6e-8&d, D. N. [receds, Lat.] 
1. To fall back; to retreat. | 
A deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe, 
Confus'd and chiding, like the hollow roar 
of tides, receding from th* inſulted ſhoar. Dryden, 
Le doubts and fears! 
Scatter*d by winds, recede, and wild in foreſts rove. 
Prior. 
All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre; and evety 
moment would fly out in right lines, if they were 
not violently reſtrained by contiguous matter. Bentl. 
2, To deſiſt; to relax any claim. 
[ can be content to recede much from my own . 
intereſts and perſonal rights. King Charles. 


They hoped that their general aſſembly would 


be perſuaded to depart from ſomeof their demands; 
but that, for the preſent, they had not authority 
to recede from any one propoſition. Clarendon. 


RECE1'PT, TE-8@'t. u. /. [receptum, Lat.] 
I. The act of receiving. 
Villain, thou did'ft deny the gold's receipt, 
And told me of a miſtreſs. Shok Comedy of Errour;. 
It muſt be done upon the receipt of the wound, 
before the patient's ſpirits be overheated. Wiſeman, 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory 
muſt not be expreſſed like the ecſtacy of a harlequin, 


on the receipt of a letter from his miſtreſs. Dryden. 
2. The place of receiving. | 


| 1 ſaw Matthew 1 8 at the receipt of 

om | 3 Matthew. 

3. [Recepte, Fr, ] Anote given, by which money 
is acknowledged to have been received. 
4. Reception; admiſſion. |. . 

It isof things heavenly an univerſal 8 


working in them, whoſe hearts God inſpireth with 

the due conſideration thereof, an hgbit or diſpo- 
ſition of mind, whereby they are fit welle, 
both for the receipt and delivery whatſoever. 
ſpiritual perfection. | . | 


5. Reception; welcome. 
The ſame words in my lady Phi! 0 8 mh 


have found a gentler receipt. 
Jove requite 3 
And all th' immortal Gods, with PR” gt 
Thou moſt deſir'ſt, thy kind receite of mae 
Of friend, to humane hoſpitality. Chapman, 


6. From recipe.) Preſcription of ing gredients 
for any compoſition. | © 
- _ On/'s bed of death 


Many receipts he gave me, chiefly'one 725 


Of his old experience th only == Fm Shah. 

I' teach him a receipt to make 

Words that weep, and tears that ſpeak. Corley. 
That Medea could make old men young again, 


wit lacches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing painspronoutice the humours crude. 
D 6 
Some dryly plain, without invention's = 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 
Scribonius found the receipt in a letter Wrote 
to Tiberius, and was never able to procure th» 
es during the emperor's life. Ar huthnot en Gar. 


1 30 i 3 RECEryABVE,, 


Walton. 


might have had a better grace, and perchance 
| OY Sidney. | 


was nothing elſe, but that, from knowledge of 
| fimples, ſhe had a receipt to make white hair black. 
- Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 


| 


» 


the examination of our principles, and not receiv- 


REC 
Rrertvat Tx, r6-e&'v-bbl. adj. Lrecewable, Fr. 


To RECEIVE, re- sv. v. a. [recevoir, Fr. 
recipin, Lat.] ; 
r. To take or obtain any thing as due. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receive t in valiant gore. Shak. 
A certain nobleman went into a far country, to 
receive for himſelf a kingdom, and return. Zu#e. 
2. To take or obtain from another, whether 
good or evil. | ; 
v Though I ſhould receive a thouſand ſhekels of 


ſilver in mine hand, yet would I not put forth | 


mine hand againſt the king's ſon, 2 Sam. xvii. 12. 
What? ſhall we receive good at the hands of 
God, and ſhall we not #eceive evil? Job, ii. 10. 
To them haſt thou. poured a drink-offering ? 
- ſhould I receive comfort in theſe ? IJſaiab, Ivii. 6. 
lle that doeth wrong, ſhall receive for the wrong 
done; and there is no reſpect of perſons. Colgſſiant. 
Put all in writing that thou giveſt out, and 
receiveſt in. 5 Ecclus, xlii. 7. 
They lived with the friendſhip and equality of 
brethren; received no laws from one another, but 
lived ſeparately. ; Locke. | 
3. To take any thing communicated, _ 
| Draw general concluſions from every particular 
they meet with : theſe make little true benefit of 
hiſtory : nay, being of forward and active ſpirits, 
recerve mote harm by it. Locke. 
The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch. Locle. 
The ſame inability will every one find, who 
ſhall go about to faſhion in his underſtanding any 
ſimple idea, not received in by his ſenſes or by re- 
flection. : Locke. 
To conceive the ideas we receive from ſenſation, 
* conſider them, in reference to the different ways, 


whereby they make their approaches to our minds. | 


| Locke, 
4. To embrace intelleQually. 
We have ſet it down as a law, to examine things 

to the bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or 
reje& upon improbabilities. Bacon. 
In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean 
the receiving it, in the love of it, as truth; and in 


ing any for ſuch, till we are fully convinced of 
. their certainty, confiſts' the freedom of the un- 

5s. To allow. = 
Long receivad cuſtom forbidding them to do as 
they did, there was no excuſe to juſtify their act; 


. unleſs in the ſcripture, they could ſhew ſome law, | 


that did licence them thus to break a received 
cuſtonn. . | | 8 Hooker. 

Will it not be receiv'd, 

When we havemark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two, 
And us'd their very daggers, that they have don't? 
Who darevweceive it other? Shateſp. Macbeth. 

Leſt any ſhould think that any thing in this 


number eight creates the diapaſon: this computa- 


tion of eight is rather a thing received, than any 
true computation, = * - aten. 


6. To admit. 


When they came to Jeruſalem, they were re- 


ceiued of the church. Adi, xv. 4. 
Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and af- 

terward receive me to glory. Palm Ixxiii. 24. 
Let her be ſhut out from the camp ſeven days, 


and after that received in again. Numbers, xii. 14. 
Free convenle with perſons of different ſects will | 


5 1 ge our charity towards others, and incline us ' 
to receive them into all the degrees of unity and | 


| affection, which the word of God requires. Watts. f 
7. To take as into a veſſel, 
| He was taken up, and a cloyd received him out | 


of their ſight. EW. | 
$. To take into a place or ftate. 
After the Lord had ſpoken, he was received up 
into heaven, and fat on the right hand of God. 


Acts, i. 9. 


from receive.) Capable of being —_— | 
| | : 


| monies. 
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9. To conceive in the mind; to take intel- 
To one of your receiving, 


Enough is ſhewn. Sha leſp. 
10. To entertain as a gueſt. | 

- Abtindance fit to honour, and receive : 

Our heav'nly ſtranger. Milton. 


REcei'vEDNESS, re-8&vd-nls. u. /. [from re- 
ceived.] General allowance. | 


Others will, upon account of the receivedneſs of | 
the propoſed opinion, think it rather worth. to 


be examined, than acquieſced in. Boyle. 


Recerver, re-sé'v-ür. 7. /. [receveur, Fr 
from recerve.] Te ; 
1. One to whom any thing is communicated 
by another. 
| All the learnings that his time could make him 
receiver of, he took as we do air. Shaleſp. 
She from whoſe influence all impreſſion came, 
But by receivers impotencies lame. Donne, 
What was ſo mercifully deſigned, might have 
been improved by the humble and diligent receivers 
unto their greateſt advantages. Hammond. 
2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 
In all works of libcrality, ſomething more is to 
be conſidered, beſides the occaſion of the givers; 
and that is the occaſion of the receivers, Spratt. 
Gratitude is a virtue, diſpoſing the mind to an 
inward ſenſe, and an outward acknowledgement 
of a benefit received, together with a readineſs to 
return the ſame, as the occafions of the doer ſhall 
require, and. the abilities of the receiver extend to. 
| | South, 
Ik one third of the money in trade were loeked 
up, land-holders muſt receive one third leſs for 
their goods; a leſs quantity of money by one 
third being to be diſtributed amongſt an equal 
number of receivers. | Locke. 
Wood's halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, 
and the neceſſary receivers will be loſers of two 
thirds in their pay. Swift. 
3. An officer appointed to receive publick 
money. | 
There is a receiver, whe alone handleth the 
7 , Bacon, 
4. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
The fignification and ſenſe of the ſacrament 
diſpoſe the ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace 
of the ſpirit of God there conſigned. 


taking the goods which he ſteals. 

This is a great cauſe of the maintenance of 
thieves, knowing their recervers always ready; 
for were there no receivers, there would be no 
thieves. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


6. The veſſel into which ſpirits are emitted 


from the till. 7055 
Theſe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepar'd with labour, and refin'd with ſkill, 
Another courſe to diſtant parts begin, Blackmore. 
Alkaline ſpirits run in veins down the ſides of 
55 receiver in diſtiliations, which will not take 


Arbuthnot. | 


7. The veſſel of the air pump, out of which 
the air is drawn, and which therefore re- 
ceives any body on which experiments are 

tried. | * 188 
The air that in exhauſted receivers of air pumps 

is exhaled from minerals, is as true as to elaſti- 

city and denſity or rarefaction, as that we reſpire 
in. J Bentley. 

To RECE'LEBRATE, r&-scI“-Ie-brät. v. a. 

[re and celebrate.) To celebrate anew. 
French air and Engliſh verſe here wedded lic ; 


Who did this knot compoſe, - 

Again hath brought the lilly to the roſe; 
3 = =; 5 | 
| Recelebrates the joyful match. Ben Fonſon. 


Re'cency, re-8n-8f. n. . {recens, Lat.) 
- Newneſs; new ſtate. SY 


Mark, xvi. 19. | 


” 


| A Kchirrus in ite reg, whilit it is in its 


Taylor. 
5. One who co- operates with a robber, by 


0 


i augment, requireth milder applicatic; 
confirmed ane, 4 ann 2 the 
| RECE'NS10N, re-Sen'-sha(n, u. /. [r * 
n re view. - eee fe, Lat. 
In this recenſion of monthly flow * 
underſtood —— its firſt 5 10 * be 
withering. 4. * 
RECENT, re&-s&nt. adj. Lrecens, a 
1, New; not of long exiſtence. my 
The ancients were of opinion, that thoſe art 
where Egypt now is, were formerly ſea, and tha 
a conſiderable portion of that country was 7er i 
and formed out of the mud diſcharged into "a 
neighbouring ſea by the Nile. Woods 7 
2+ Late; not antique, bs 
Among all the great and worthy perſons, wher 
| of the memory remaineth, either ancie eg 


3 


nt or recent, 


there is not one that hath been tranſported to the 


mad degree of love. Bacon 
3. Freſh ; not Tong diſmiſſed, releaſed, or. 

parted from. Ty 

| Ulyſſes moves, 

Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, 

The brackiſh ouze his manly grace deforms. Pipe 
RE'CENTLY, re-8Ent-lf. adv, [from recent. 

Newly ; freſhly. f 

Thoſe tubes, which are moſt recently made of 
fluids, are moſt flexible and moſt eaſily lengthened, 

X | =o Arbutbag, 

Re'CcEnNTNEsSs, re-s8Ent-nls. 2. J. [from — 
Newneſs ; freſhneſs. | po 
This inference of the recentugſi of mankind from 
the yecentneſ; of theſe apotheoſes of gentile deities, 
ſeems too weak to bear up this ſuppoſition of the 
| novitas humani generis. | Hales 
REece'p TACLE, res” -SEp-tEk1. A. |. [receptacu- 
lum, Lat.] A veſſel or place into which any 
thing is received. This had formerly the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable. 

When the ſharpneis of death was overcome, 
he then opened heaven as well to believing Gen- 
tiles as Jews; heaven till then was no receptacle to 

| the ſouls of either. Hooker, 

The county of Tipperary, the only county pala- 

tine in Ireland, is by abuſe of ſome bad ones made 
a receptacle to rob the reſt of the counties about it, 
; Spenſer's State of Irtland, 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, | 
Where for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are packt. Shakſp, 
The eye of the ſoul, or receptacle of ſapience and 
divine knowledge. Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the Warid, 
Let paradiſe a receptacle prove | 
= To ſpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Miltn, 
Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, 
ſhall convey it into a little receptacle at the bottom, 
h Addiſon, 
- Theſe are conveniences to private perſons; in- 
ſtead of being receptacles for the truly poor, they 
tempt men to pretend poverty, in order to ſhare 
the advantages. Atterbury, 

Though the ſupply from this great receptacle 
below be continual and alike to all the globe; 
yet when it arives near the ſurface, where the 
heat is not ſo uniform, it is ſubject to viciſſitudes. 

RECEPT1BILITY, r&-s&p-ty-bil”-it-y. . 
Lreceptas, Lat.] Poffibility of receiving. 
peripatetick matter is a pure unaRuated 
| Power; and this conceited vacuum a mere recefti- 
| . bility. | Glanville, 
Re'CeeTARY, res'-g&p-ter-y. 1. /. Lreteptus, 
Lat.] Thing received. Not in uſe, 
They, which behold the preſent ſtate of things, 
cannot condemn our ſober enquiries in the doubt- 
ful appertenancies of arcs and receptaries of philo- 
Pl... = Brewn. 
* \r6-8Ep'-shdn. . . [receptus, 
7. | 
1. Too pk of receiving. EP 
- Bo ve completely for the reczption and com- 
| munication of learned knowledge, | _— 


- 
* 


R E C 
% animal are found parts official unto nutri- 
kick, wore its aliment the empty reception 
- of air, proviſions had been 1 
f being received. 
2 1 Cauſes, * cording __ 
aon of their matter, act; 
uy Hy ge of their own ſphere. Milton. 
Admiffion of any thing communicated. 

In ſome animals, the ayenues, provided by na- 
ture for the reception af ſenſations, are few, and 
the perception, they are received with, -obſcure 
and —_— . 

admin e,. 
E TEE 
of my reception into grace. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
f containing, : 
7 —= — — of fluid matter, with- 
| out thinking on the hand that firſt poured it out, 
and made a proper channel for its reception. Addiſon, 
6. Treatment at firft coming; welcome; en- 
1. nd | = 
ks ſucceſſion. of ſo many powerful methods 
being farther preſcribed by God, have found ſo diſ- 
- eouraging a reception, that nothing _ the 3 
i can pretend to prove ſuc- 
| —_— ORE . Fundamentals. | 
a Pretending to conſult 
About the great reception of their king, 
Thither to come. 1 : . 
„Opinion generally admitted, 
g — who have quitted the popular 
docdtrines of their countries, have fallen into as 
extravagant opinions, as even common reception 
countenanced. Tacks: 
$. Recovery. Not in uſe. 
He was right glad of the 


3. 


| 


French king's recep- 
tion of thoſe towns from Maximilian. Bacon. 
Rc riIvz, re-8&p'-tiv. adj. [receptus, Lat.] 

Having the quality of admitting what is 
communicated. 83 
The ſoul being, as it is active, perfected by love 
ol that infinite good, ſhall, as it is receptive, be 
- alſo perfected with thoſe ſupernatural paſſions of 
joy, peace and delight. | Hooker. 
Io advance the fpiritual concerns of all that 
could in any kind become receptive of the good 
he meant them, was his unlimited deſignment 
and endeavour. N N Fell. 
The pretended firſt matter is capable of all 


"rms, and the imaginary ſpace is receptive of all | 


bodies. Glanville. 
- Rece/eTORY, res- se p- tùr-y. adj. [receptus, 
Lat.] Generally or popularly admitted. 

Although therein be contained many excellent 
things, and verified upon his own experience, yet 


rre there many alſo recepiory, and will not endure | 
ſt 


the teſt. Beroun. 
Rece'ss, r&- sc“. u. ſ. [receſſus, Lat.) 
1. 3 retreat; withdrawing ; ſeceſ- 
non. | 
What tumults could not do, an army muſt ; 
my receſs hath given them confidence that I may 
be conquered. „ . 
Fair Thames ſhe haunts, and ev'ry neighb'ring 


grove, | 
Sacred to ſoft receſs and gentle love. 
2, Departure. 
| We come 
we live in it in a ſelf-neſeience, and go hence 
again, and are as ignorant of our receſs. Glanville, 
3. Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy; 
private abode. 9 
This happy place, our ſweet 


Prior. 


Receſs, and only conſolation left.. MIiIton. 
Ihe deep receſſes of the grove he gain d. Dryden. 


Il viſh that a crowd of bad writers do not ruſh 
into the quiet of your receſſes. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 
4. {Recez, Fr.] Perhaps an abſtract of the 

proceedings of an imperial diet. | 
In the imperial chamber, the proctors have a 


Lorin taxed und allowed them for every ſubſtan- | 


Milton. 


Locke, | 


| Recipr'vovs, r&-s1d-dy'-vits. adj. [recidivus, ; 


N 


| 


| 


* 


Re'c1Pt, res'-85-peE. 1. . recipe, Lat. the 
into the world, and know not how; 


5. Departure into privacy. 


REC 


The great ſeraphick lords and cherubim, 

In cloſe receſt, and ſecret conclave ſat. Milton. 
In the rec of the jury, they are to conſider 
their evidence. Hale. 
6. Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 
On both ſides they made rather a kind of rece/7, 
than a breach of treaty, and concluded upon a 
truce. Bacon. 
I conceived this parliament would find work, 
with convenient rece/es, for the firſt three years. 


King Charles. 
7. Removal to diſtance. 
Whatſoever ſign the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe receſs 
+ or vicinity defineth the quarters of the. year, thoſe 
of our ſeaſons were actually exiſtent. Brown. 
8. Privacy; ſecrecy of abode. 
Good verſe, receſs and ſolitude requires; 
And eaſe from cares, and undiſturb'd deſires. Dryd. 
9. Secret part. | | 
In their myſteries, and moſt ſecret receſſes, and 
adyta of their religion, their heathen prieſts be- 
. trayed and led their votaries into all the moſt 
horrid unnatural fins. Hammond. 
Every ſcholar ſhould acquaint himſelf with a 
ſuperficial ſcheme of all the ſciences, yet there is 
no neceſſity for every man of learning to enter 
into their difficulties and deep receſſes. Watts, 
Re ce'8$10N, rè-seshLün. x. /. Lrecefſio, Lat.] 
The act of retreating. | 
To RECHA'NGE, r@-tshi”ndzh. v. a. [re- 
changer, Fr, re and change.] To change 
again, | 
Thoſe endued with foreſight, work with faci- 


—_— 


lity ; others are perpetually changing and rechang- | 


ing their work. | Dryden. 
ToRECHA'RGE,re'-tsha”rdzh. v. a. [recharger, 
Fr. re and charge.] 
1. To accuſe in return. | 
The fault, that we find with them, is, that 
they overmuch abridge the church of her power 
in theſe things: whereupon they recharge us, as 
if in theſe things we gave the church a liberty, 
which hath no limits or bounds, Hooker. 
2. To attack anew.. 5 | 
They charge, recharge, and all along the ſea 
They drive, and ſquander the huge Belgian fleet. 
| VER Dryden. 
RECHEA “T, re-tshE't. 2. /. Among hunters, a | 
leffon which the huntſman winds on the 
horn, when the hounds have loſt their 
game, to call them back from purſuing a 
counterſcent. Bailey. 
That a woman conceived me, I thank her; but 
that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an inviſible baldrick, all 
women ſhall pardon me. Shakeſp. 
RECIDIvA“Tion, r&-sid-F-vai”-shun. x. /. [re- 
cidiuus, Lat.] Backſliding ; falling again. 
Our renewed obedience is ſtill moſt indiſpenſa- 
bly required, though mixed with much of weak- | 
. neſs, frailties, recidivations, to make us capable of 
pardon. Hammond's Pratt. Catechiſm. 


Lat.] Subject to fall again. 


term uſed by phyficians, when they direct 
ingredients.) A medical preſcription. 
I ſhould enjoin you travel; for abſence doth in 
a kind remove the cauſe, and anſwers the phyſi- 
cian's firſt recipe, vomiting and purging; but this 
would be too harſh.  Suclling. 
Th' apothecary train is wholly blind, Ne 
From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. Dryd. | 
133 re-s8Yp'-yent. 2. /. Lrecipiens, 
Lat. 
1. The receiver; that to which any thing is 
communicated. bs 
Though the images, or whatever. elſe is the | 


hy: - 


cauſe of ſenſe, may be alike as from ths ce, 
ö a8. 


REG 


yet may the repreſentatians be varied according 
| 2 * of the Pecipient. ___ » Glanville. 
2. Ihe veſſel into which ſpirits iv 
the ſtill, good) Ard 
The form of ſound words, diſſolved by chymi- 
cal preparation, ceaſes to be nutritive; and after 
all the labours of the alembeck leaves in the reci- 
fient à fretting corroſive. Decay of Piety. 
RECIVPROCAL, re-slp'-pr&-k#l, adj. [reci- 
procus, Lat. reciprogue, Fr.] ; 
1. Acting in viciſſitude; alternate. 
Corruption is reciprocal to generation; and they 
two are as nature's two boundaries, and guides to 
life and death. |, Beacon. 
What if that light, 
en terreſtrial moon be as a ſtar, 
nlight' ning her by day, as ſhe by night, 
This earth? 1 if land he thor, £7 
Fields and inhabitants. | Milton. 


2. Mutual; done by each to each. 7 
Where there's no hope of a reciprocal aid, there 


can be no reaſon for the mutual obligation. Z' F/r. 
In reciprocal duties, the failure on one ſide juſti- 
fies not a failure on the other. 
3. Mutually interchangeable. 
' Theſe two rules will render a definition recipro- 
cal with the thing defined; which, in the ſchools, 
ſignifies, that the definition may be uſed in the 
place of the thing defined, Watts, 
4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, 
when, in four numbers, the fourth num- 
ber is ſo much leſſer than the ſecond, as 
the third is greater than the firſt, 
According to the laws of motion, if the bulk 
and activity of aliment and medicines are in reci- 
Procal proportion, the effect will be the ſame, 
| Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
Re c1/PROCALLY, rE-sIp/-pr6-ktl-F. adv. {from 
reciprocal.] Mutually; interchangeably, 
His mind and place 
Infecting one another reciprocally. Shakeſp. 
Make the bodies appear enlightened by 
ſhadows which bound the fight, which cauſe it to 
repoſe for ſome ſpace of time; and reciprocally the 


your ground, | Dryden. 
If the diſtance be about the hundredth part of 
an inch, the water will riſe to the height of about 
an inch; and if the diſtance be greater or leſs in 


any proportion, the height will be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the diſtance very nearly: for the at- 


tractive force of the glaſſes is the ſame, whether 
the diſtance between them be greater or leſs; and 
the weight of the watcr drawn up is the ſame, 
if the height of it be reciprocally proportional to 
the height of the glaſſes. Newton's Optichs. 
Thoſe two particles do reciprecally affect each 
other with the ſame force and vigour, as they 
would do at the ſame diſtance in any other ſitua- 
tion. | 5 
RE CITROCALN ESS, re-sIp'-prd-kU-nls. 2. J. 
[from reciprocal.) Mutual return ; alter- 
nateneſs. | | $4 
The reciprocalneſs of the injury ought to allay 
the diſpleaſure at it. Decay of Piety. 
To REC1'PROCATE, re-8ip/-prd-kit, . n. [re- 
ciprocus, Lat. reciproquer, Fr.] To act inter- 
changeably ; to alternate. g 
One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air. Dryden. 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lobe adheſive, and the ſweat of death. Seel. 
RE CIT ROSA TIN, r&-sIp-pro-ki”-shin. 1. /. 
reciprocatio, from reciprocus, Lat.] Alterna- 
tion; action interchanged. ro as 
Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no ſuch 
reciprocation of rare action, cond ion, and ſe- 
pa ration. Bacon. 


That Ariſtotle drowned kimfelf in Eurigug, as 


deſpairing to reſolve the cauſe of its reciprocation 
ee 


Clariſſa. 


and vice 
Harris. 


ſhadows may be made ſenſible by enlightening” 


| Bentley. 


. 
* 


REC 


7 or ebb and flow ſeven times a day, is generilly 


'believed. * Brown. 
Where the bottom of the ſea is owze or ſand, 
it is by the motion of the waters, ſo far as the 
veciprocation of the fea extends to the bottom, 
brought to a level. Ray. 
The ſyſtole reſembles the forcible bending of a 
ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again to its 
natural ſite: what is the principal efficient of this 
reciprocation Bf Ray. 
REec1's10n, re'-8Izh/-in. . /. [reciſus, Lat.) 
The act of cutting off. | 
Rx c TAL, re-sf t-&l. 2. /. [from recite] 
1. G ; rehearſal. 5 | 
The laſt are repetitions and recitals of the firlt, 
STD Denham. 
2. Narration. | 
This often ſets him on empty boaſts, and be- 
- trays him into vain fantaſtick recitals of his own 
performances, | Addiſon, 
3- Enumeration. e 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
Is mighty hard. Prior, 


RE ITA“ TIOR, res-8F-ti'-shin. x. /. [from 
recite.] Repetition; rehearſal. 

If nienaces of ſcripture fall upon men's perſons: 

if they are but the recitations and deſcriptions of 

' God's decreed wrath, and thoſe decrees and that 

* wrath have no reſpe& to the actual ſins of men; 

why ſhould terrors reflrain me from fin, when 


preſent advantage invites me to it? Hammond. 


He uſed philoſophical arguments and recitations. | | 


Temple. 
| 


REC1TATIVE, 148-8 tä-tev. | 
ReciraT1'vo, res-sy-ti-t&'v-6. n. . 


_ [from recite.] A kind of tuneful pronuncia- Þ 


tion, more muſical than common ſpeech, 
and leſs than ſong ; chaunt. eas 
Hle introduced the examples of moral virtue, 
writ in verſe, and performed in recitative muſick. 
| V De Dryden. 
By ſinging peers upheld on either hand, . 
Then thus in quaint recitativo ſpoke. Dunciad, 


2 RECI TE, re-st't. v. a. [recito, Lat. re- 


citer, Fr.] To rehearſe ; to repeat; to 
enumerate; to tell over. | | 
While Telephus's youthful charms, - 
His roſy neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, | 
And in the tender name delight. Addiſon. 
The thoughts of gods let Granville's verſe recite, ' 
And bring the ſcenes of op'ning fate to light. Pope. 
It we will recite nine hours in ten, 850 
- You loſe your patience. Pope's Epiſtles of Horace, 
REcr'TE, rE-st. 2. h. [recit, Fr. from the 
verb.] Recital. Not in uſe. 3 
This added to all former recites or obſervations 
of long-liv'd races, makes it eaſy to conclude, 
that health and Jong life are the bleſſings of the 
poor as well as rich, _ Temple, 
Rec!'TeR, re-s?'t-dr. n. /. [from recite.] One 
§́’⁰ 7, 
To RECK, ret. D. N. [necan, Sax.) 65 


1. To care; to heed; to mind; to rate at 
Out of uſe. Rech is | 


| 


Thou's but a lazy loorde, - . 


muebh; tobe in care. 
ſtill retained in Scotland: it has of before 
the thing. pF 


And read. much of thy ſwinke, 3 
That with ſond terms and witleſs words, 
To bleer mine eyes doſt think. « Spenſer. 

e 2 


ö 


" What do 1 rob, fith that he dy'd entire? Spenſer. | | 


| - of rech gs little what betideth me, 
As much 1 wiſh all good befortune you. Shakeſp. 
Wich that care Iſt © © 


| Went. all his fear; of God, or hell, or worſe, © | 


He wel A not. 


29209 
wy 
7 


— 


ö 


— 
— 


— 


| 


; | ; | : A Ds +, 5 Miles. 
* It reeks. verb imperſonal, To cate, . 1 


REC 


Of night or lonolineſs it rect; me not; 
1 fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſomeill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unowned ſiſter. Milton. 
To Reck, r&k'. v. a. To heed ; to care for. 
This ſon of mine, not recling danger, and ne- 
glecting the preſent good way he was in of doing 
- himſelf good, came hither to do this kind office 


| to my unſpeakable grief. Sidney. 
If 1 do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing, 
That none but fools would rect. Sbaleſp. 


Do not you as ungracious parſons do, N 
Who ſhew the ſtep and thorny way to heav'n; 
Yet like unthinking reckleſs libertines, 5 
That in the ſoft path of dalliance treads, 
Recks not his own rede. Shakeſp. 

Re'ckLEss, r&k'-lis. adj. [from reck ; pecce- 
leap, Sax.) Careleſs ; heedleſs ; mindleſs ; 
untouched. See RECK. This is written by 
Dryden, retchleſs in the article wretchle/s © 

reckleſs is moſt etymologicalll. 

It made the king as recHeſs, as them diligent. 

A £2 | Sidney. 

I'll after, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour 
Than for the love of rcc4lefs Silvia. Shakeſp. 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but 
as a drunken ſleep; careleſs, receſs, and fearleſs 
of what's-paſt, preſent, or to come; inſenſible of 

mortality and deſperately mortal.  Shbakgp. 

Next this was drawn the recileſi cities flame, 

When a ftrange hell pour d down from heaven 

there came. eta, Cowley. 

Re'cKLESNESs, reEk'-IEs-nls. 1. . [from reck. 


erroneouſly written, avretchleſſne/s.] Care- 
leſſneſs; negligence. 

Over many good fortunes began to breed a 
proud reckleſneſs in them. Sidney 


To RE'CKON, rek'n, v. a. [neccan, Sax. 
reckenen, Dut-] — | | 

1. To number; to count. x 
The prieſt ſhall reclon unto him the money ac- 
cording to the years that remain, and it ſhall be 
' abated. T.oeviticus, XXvii. 18. 
Numb'ring of his virtues praiſe, | 
Death loſt the reckoning of his days. Craſba v. 
When are queſtions belonging to all finite exiſt- 
ences by us recloned from ſome known parts of this 


ſenſible world, and from ſome. certain epocks | 


marked out by motions in it? Locke. 
The freezing of water, or the blowing of a 
plant, returning at equidiſtant periods, would as 
well ſerve men to rechon their years by, as the 
motions of the ſun. "i Locke. 
I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the 


outſide of the church, though I only told three 


| ſides of it. 8 Addiſon. 
A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the 
geographers, particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnet. 
2. To eſteem; to account. | 
Where we cannot be perſuaded that the will of 


God is, we ſhould ſo far reject the authority of | hand. 
6. Eſteem; accpunt.; eſtimation. 
- » Varro's aviary is ſtill fo famous, that it is reckoned | 
for one of thoſe notables, which men of foreign | 


men, as to rector it nothing. Hooker. 


nations record. 7 0 „ 
For him I rec4on not in high eſtate; 


mate, . 
Might have ſubdu'd the earth. Milton's Agoniftes. 
People, young and raw, and ſoft-natured, are 
apt to think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and 
reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price of another 
man's: but when experience ſhall have ſhewn 


This word in the ſeventeenth article is | 


But thee, whoſe ſtrepgth, while virtue was her | 


REC 


3. To aſſign in an account, 

To him that worketh is the reward n 

of grace, but of debt. 
To RRC Ko, rek'n. v. n. 
1. To compute; to calculate. : 

We may fairly rechon, that this firſt age of 
apoſtles, with that ſecond generation of _ 
who were their immediate converts, extended t 
the middle of the ſecond century. Addi Zn, 

2. To ſtate an account: it has aur before | 
the other party. —+ 

We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time 
Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us even with you. 

3. Tocharge to account: with on. 
I call poſterity 
Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Ben Jonſon. 
4+ To pay a penalty: with for before the 
Crime. | 
If they fail in their bounden duty, they ſhall 
reckon for it one day. Sanderſon' Judgment. 
5. To call to puniſhment : it has avicth, 
- God ſuffers the moſt grievous ſins of particular 
perſons to go unpuniſhed in this world, becauſe 
his juſtice will have another opportunity to meet 
and rector Twith them. Tillotſon, 
6. [Compter ſur, Fr.] To lay ſtreſs or depen- 
dance upon. 

You reckon upon loſing your friends kindneſs, 
when you have ſufficiently convinced them, they 
can never hope for any of yours. Temple's Miſcei. 

RE'CKONER, rek'-nur. . /. {from rechon,] 
_ who computes ; one who calculates 

COtts» | 
Recloners without their hoſt muſt reckon twice. 


ot Feckoned 


Roman; , 


iv. 4. 


Shale). 


. f Camden. 
Re'cKONING, rek'-ning. 2. /. {from reckon.] 
1. Computation; calculation. | 
2. Account of time. 125 | 
Canſt thou their rect nings keep? the time com- 
| ute Th 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge their fruit? 
Sandy. 
3. Accounts of debtor and creditor, | 
They that know how their own rect ning goes, 
Account not what they have, but what they loſe. 
| c Daniel. 
It is with a man and his conſcience, as with 
one man and another; even reckoning makes laſt- 
ing friends; and the way to make reckoning: even, 
is to make them often. Ds South, 
4. Money charged by an hoſt. 
His induſtry is up ſtairs and down; his eloquence 
the parcel of a reckoning. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
When a man's verſes cannot be underſtood, it 
ſtrikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a 
little room. 6 Sbaleſb. 
A coin would have a nobler uſe than to pay a 
recloning. | | Aadiiſon, 
5. Account taken. 
There was no reckoning made with them of the 
money delivered into their hand. 2 Kings, 


Beauty, though in as great excellency in your- 
ſelf as in any, yet you make no further recloning 
of it, than of an outward. fading benefit nature 
beſtowed. : Sidney. 

Were they all of as great account as the beſt 
among them, with us notwithſtanding they ought 
not to be of ſuch reckoning, that their opinion 

| ſhould cauſe the laws of the church to give place. 
: DI Hooler : Preface. 


A RE'cxoOnING=BOOK, rY6k'-ning-bd'k. 2. 


from reckoning and book.] A bock in which 
money received and expended is ſet down. 

To RECLAIM, réè-klà m. v. a. [reclamo, Lat. 

1. To reform; to coprect. 


i, [Reclamer, Fr.] To reduce to the ſtate 


Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden. 


Or is her tow'ring flight reclaim d, 


3. To recall; to cry out againſt. 


4. To tame. | 5 E 
VD Upon his fiſt hebore _ 
An eagle well reclaim'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


To RECLI“XE, r&-klf'n. v. a. [reclino, Lat. 


70 REIT uE, re-klt'n, v. a. To reſt; to re- 


RNCcIIXE, re-kli'n. adj, [reclinis, Lat.] In 


„ 


ToREcLo'ss, r&-kIö “z. wy a. Lre and cloſe.) 
Jo cloſe again. | h 


* 


To Rxcru'bpE, r&-kid'd. v. a. [recludo, Lat.) 


Recty/ SE, re- klùꝰs. adj. [reclus, Fr. recluſus, 


* 


* 
LIES 


\ 


* 


kind, and to engage their obedience. Kogers erm. 


The purling ſtreams that through the meadows 


The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 


r 


This errour whoſoever is able to reclaim, he 
mall ſave more in one ſummer, than Themiſon 


i | Brown. 
| d in any autumn. : | 
Ys oe nt from {rolling up and down 
To all aſſizes. Dryden's Juvenal. 
" >Tis the intention of providence, in all the va- 
rious expreſſions of his goodneſs, to reclaim man- 


1 laws in being againſt papiſts have } 
. and rather confirm than 
reclaim men from their errors. Swift. 


d. x 1 
1 for him to haſten to let his people ſee 


| to govern by law, howſoever he 

— 5 1 ens and fi alſo to reclaim them, 
to know. him for their king, whom they had ſo 
lately talked of as an enemy-, _ Bacon. 
Much labour is requir d in trees, to tame | 


Minds ſhe the dangers of the Lycian coaſt ? | 


By ſeas from Icarus's downfal nam' d? 5 
Vain is the call, and uſeleſs the advice. Prior. 
| 

The head-ſtrong horſes hurried Octavius, the 
trembling charioteer, along, and were deaf to his 


reclaiming them, | Dryden. | 
Oh tyrant love! | 

Wiſdom and' wit in vain reclaim, 

And arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. 


Pope. 


Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, 
tygers, and bears reclaimed by good uſage ? L Eſtr. 
claim. ] Contradicter. | 

In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian 
doctrines were proſcribed, and anathematized in 
the famous council of Nice, conſiſting of 318 bi- 
ſhops, very unanimous in their reſolutions, ex- 
cepting a few rlaimants. M aterland. 


RECLATMANT, re-kla'm-ant, 2. /. [from re- 


recliner, Fr.] To lean back; to lean ſide- 
wiſe. 5 

Ihe mother 

Reclin'd her dying head upen his breaſt. Dryden. 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin d, 


ſtray d, | 
In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Adlliſon. 


poſe ;. to lean. 


a leaning poſture. _ | 
They fat recline IE 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaik'd with flow'rs, 
| Milton. 


| 


The filver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclet'd; | 
To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor'd, 
Secur'd the valves. _ - Pope's Odyſſey. 


To c ; 

The ingredients abſorb. the inteſtinal ſuperflui- 

ties, reclude oppilations, and mundify the blood. 
. | Harvey. 


Lat.] Shut up; retired, _ 

This muſt be the inference of a mere con- 
templative ; a recluſe that con verſes only with his 
own meditations. Decay of Piety. | 

The nymphs | | 


Melifſan, ſacred and recluſe to Ceres, 3 25 5 


ſtreams ſelect, and purity of waters. Prior. 
© Tall the live-long dax 


? oY - 


ume in meditation deep, recluſe | 


converſe, © Philips, 


— 


Ne 


Recrv'se, re-klit's. 2. /. A retired perſon. | 
It ſeems you have not lived ſuch an obſtinate | 
recluſe from the diſputes and tranſactions of men. 

| Hammond, 


RecoAGULA'TION, r&-kö-Ag-gü-la“-shün. 


n.ſ. Lie and coagulation.) Second coagula- 


tion. 

This ſalt, diſſolved in a convenient quantity of 
water, does upon its recoagulation diſpole of the 
aqueous particles among its own ſaline ones, and 
ſhoot into cryitals. Boyle. | 

REco'GNiSANCE, re-kon'-ny-zens. n. /; [re- 
cogniſance, Fr. | | 

1. Acknowledgment of perſon or thing. 

2. Badge. | | 

Apparent it is, that all men are either chriſtians 
or not; if by external profeſſion they be chriſ- 
tians, then are they of the viſible church of Chriſt; 
and chriſtians by external profeſſion they are all 
whoſe mark of recognizance hath in it thoſe things 
mentioned, yet although they be impious idolaters 

and wicked hereticks, þ Hoaler. 

She did gratify his amorous works > 
With that recognizance and pledge of love, | 

Which I firſt gave her; an handkerchief. SBA. 
3. A bond of record teſtifying the recogniſor 
to owe unto the recogniſee, a certain ſum 
of money; and is acknowledged in ſome 
court of record ; and thoſe that are mere 
recogniſances are not ſealed but enrolled : it 
is alſo uſed for the verdict of the twelve 
men empannelled upon an aſſize. Coavell. 
The Engliſh ſhould not marry with any Iriſh, 
unleſs bound by recogniſance with ſureties, to con- 
tinue loyal. 11 Davies. 
To RECOGN1!'sE, re-kog-ni”z. v. a. [recog- 
noſco, Lat.] | 


1. To acknowledge; to recover and avow | 


knowledge of any perſon or thing. 
He brought ſeveral of them, even under their 
own hands, to recognize their ſenſe of their undue 
procedure uſed by them unto him. 
The Britiſh cannon formidably roars, 
While ſtarting from his oozy bed, 
Th' afferted ocean rears his reverend head, 
To view and recogniſe his ancient lord. Dryden. 
Then firſt he yecognis'd th ethereal gueſt, . 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt, Pope. 
' Speak, vaſlal, recognize thy ſov'reign queen; 
Haſt thou ne'er ſeen me? know'ſt thou not me 
| ſeen ? | = Harte. 
2. To review; to re-examine. 


However their cauſes ſpeed in your tribunals, | 


Chriſt will recognize them at a greater. South. 


RECOGNISEE', réè-kön-ny-zé6“. 2. /. He in 
whoſe favour the bond is drawn. I 


REco'cnis0R, r&-k6n-ny-zor”. 1. J. He who 
gives the recogniſance. 


Recocn1'T10N, r&-kôg-nlsh“-än. 2. J [re- 


cognitio, Lat.] 
1. Review; renovation of knowledge. 
- The virtues of ſome being thought expedient 
to be annually had in remembrance, brought in 

a fourth kind of publick reading, whereby the 
lives of ſuch ſaints had, at the time of their yearly 
memorials, ſolemn recognition in the church of 
God. „ | | Hooker.” 
2. Knowledge confeſſed, 


Every ſpecies of fancy hath three modes: recog- 


nition of a thing, as preſent; memory of it, as 
paſt; and foreſight of it, as to come. 

3. Acknowledgment; memorial. 

The Iſraelites in Moſes days were redeemed 

out of Egypt; in memory and recognition whereof 


. : . bite. 
If the recegnition or acknowledgment of a final 


Fell. 


5 were commanded to obſerve the weekly ſab- 


concord, upon any writ of covenant finally, be: ; 
taken by juſtice of aſſize, and the yearly value of 


* 


t thoſe lands be declared by affidavit made before l 
1 | | 


REC 


fame juſtice; then is the recognition and value 
ſigned with the hand- writing of that juſtice. Bacon. 
To RECo1'L,. re-koil. a. n. [reculer, Fr.]. + 


1. Foruſh back in conſequence of reſiſtance, ' 
which cannot be overcome by the force 


impreſſed. 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himſelf too mighty. Shakeſp. 
Revenge, at firſt though ſweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itſelf recoils. 
Amazement ſeiz'd | & 
All th' hoſt of heav'n, back they recoi!'d, afraid 
At firſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
EviPFon itſelf ſhall back recoil. Milton, 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o'ercharg'd, breaks, miſſes, or recoils. 


2 Denham. 


My hand's ſo ſoft, his heart ſo hard, 
The blow receils, and hurts me while I ſtrike! Dry. 
Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by 
endeavouring to reaſon men into a contrary per- 
ſuaſion, nature will {till recoi/, and at laſt return 
. 4 met. - T illo:for, 
2. To fall back. 5 
Ye both forewearied be; therefore 2 while 
I read you reſt, and to your bowers recoi/. Spenſer, 
| | Ten paces huge Fe THER 
He back recoil d; the tenth on bended knee, 
His maſſy ſpear upſtay'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
3. To fail; to ſhrink. | | 
A good and virtuous nature may rece:/ 

In an imperial charge. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
REco1'L, re-koi'l. 2. J. [from the verb.] A 
falling back. 
To Recol'n, r&-koi”n, 
To coin over again. | 

Among the Romans, to preſerve great events 
upon their coins, when any particular piece of 
money grew very ſcarce, it was often recoined by 
a ſucceeding emperor. Addiſon, 


RECOINAGE, re'-koi”n-Idzh. . {. [re and 


coinage.] The act of coining anew. 
The mint gained upon the late ſtatute, by the 
recoinage of groats and half-groats, now twelve- 
pences and ſixpences. Bacon. 
To RECOLLE' CT, rek-k0l-IEkt'. v. a. [re- 
collectus, Lat.] HIT | . 
I, To recover to memory. 
It did relieve my paſſion much; 
More than light airs and recollected terms | 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy paced times. Shak. 
Recolle# every day the things ſeen, heard, or 
read, which made any addition to your under- 
ne. 3 
2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. 
| The Tyrian queen | f 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; 
Then recolle&ed ſtood. Dryden, AMneis. 
3. To gather what is ſcattered; to gather 
again, | 


Now that God hath made his light radiate in 


his word, men may recolleb thoſe fcattered divine 


beams, and kindling with them the topicks pro- 


per to warm our affections, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 


RECOLLE'CTION, rék-köl-IEk“-shün. 7. / 


[from recollect.] Recovery of notion; re- 


vival in the memory. 


Recolleftion is when an idea is ſought after by 
the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and 
brought again in view. Locle. 


Finding the recolleion of his thoughts diſturb 


| his fleep, he remitted the particular care of rhe 
Grew. | | 


compolition, eee eee 
Let us take care that we ſleep not without ſuch 
a recollection of the actions of the day as may 
repreſent any thing that is remarkable, as matter 
of ſorrow or thankſgiving. Ta ylar. 
The laſt image of that troubled heap, 1 
When ſenſe ſubſides, and fancy ſports in fleep, , 
Though. paſt the recollectian of the thought, 


2. 


Milton. ; | 


v. 4. [re and coin.] 


Watts's Logick.. 


Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wroughe. | 
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70 RECoMM TT, rè-küm- mlt“. v. a. [re and 


1. To repay; to requite. 


- 
U 


D Reco/mront, - kùmꝰ- fürt. v. a. Cre 


and com furt. : 
x. To comfort or conſole again. 


What place is there left, we may hope our woes 


to recomfort ? Sidney. 
Ne er through an arch ſo hurried the blown tides, Plenty. 
As the recomforted through th gates. Sbaleſp. 
& As one from ſad diſmay 


Recomforted,, and after thoughts diſturb'd, 


Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs. Milton. 


2. To give new ſtrength, 


In ſtrawberries, it E ubs! to help the ground 
with muck; and Iikewiſe to recomfort it ſome- 
times with muck put to the roots; but to water 


Bacon. | 
To RECOMME MCR, r@-kom-mens”. v. a. [re- 


with muck water is not practiſed. 


commencer, Fr. re and commence-] To be- 
gin 2 new. 


20 RECOMME'ND, rtk-kim-metnd', v. 4. 


[recommender, Fr. re and commend.] 
1. To praiſe to another; to advance by 
praiſe to the kindneſs of another. 
Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to 
Auguſtus, whoſe praiſes helped to make him po- 
pular while alive, and after his death have made 
him precious to poſterity. Dryden. 
2. To make acceptable. | 
A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends, 
gucceeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends, Pope. 
3. To commit with'prayers. 
They had been recommended to the grace of God. 
| | Ads, xiv, 


REcomme' NDABLE, rek-kim-meEnd/-ebl. adj. 


[recommendable, Fr. from recommend.) Wor- 
thy of recommendation or praiſe. _ 
Though theſe purſuits ſhould make out no pre- 
tence to advantage, yet, upon the account of 

- honour, they are recommendable. Glanville. 
REcommMENDA'TION, r&k-kim-men-dY-shan. 


n. ſ. (recommendation, Fr. from recommend. 


1. The act of recommending. 


2. That which ſecures to one a kind recep- 
tion from another. 


Poplicola's doors were opened on the outſide, to 
_  favethe poopie even the common civility of aſking 


entrance; where misfortune was a powerful recom- | 
mendation; and where want itſelf was a powerful 
mediator. | Dryden. 
adj. (from recommend.) That which com- 
mends to another. | 
. Verſes recommendatory they have commanded 
me to prefix before my book. Swift. 
REcomMe'NDER, rek-kim-meEnd'-ar. 7. /. 
[from recommend.) One who recommends. 
Zt. Chryſoſtom, as great a lover and recommen- 
der of the ſolitary ſtate as he was, declares it to 
be no proper ſchool for thoſe who are to be leaders 
of Chriſt's flock. Atterbury. 


* 


commit.] To commit anew. 

When they had bailed the twelve biſhops, who 
Were in the Tower, the houſe of commons ex- 
poſtulated with them, and cauſed them to be re- 

committed. 5 ä Clarendon. 

To RE cOM A Cr, r&-kum-pakt”. v. a. [re | 
A and compact. | To youn aneW. 


| Repair 
And recompac my ſcatter'd body, Dunne. 
To RECOMPE'NSE, rek'-kum-peEns. v. a. [re- 
compenſer, Fr. re and compenſo, Lat.] 


Continue faithful, and we will recompenſe you, 
#2 DD. 1 „. 
' Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by 


rerompenſing his way upon his own head. 2 Chron. | 


2. To give in requital. 7 | 
Thou waſt begot of them, and how eanſt thou 


_ * xecompenſe them the things they bave done for |. 
; <2 E | - 


Ecalus, viii. 28. 


| That ſwifteſt wing of recompenſe is flow 


REecoMMeE'NDATORY,r(k-kim-mbn'-di-tar-y, | 


3. To make any thing conſiſtent. 


| 


RE C 
Recompenſe to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 1 
thing equivalent. 


approved valour. 


of his maturation. 


4. To redeem; to pay for. 


Numbers, v. 
' RE'COMPENSE, rek'-kim- 
penſe, Fr. from the verb.] 


ledgment of merit. 
Thou'rt fo far before, 


To avertake thee. - 
2. Equivalent; compenſation. 


learning and it tegrity an am 


I lay my ſceptre at her daughter's feet. 
RECoMPILEMENT, r&- 


poſer, Fr. re and compoſe.] | 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. - 


2. To form or adjuſt anew. 


cilier, Fr. reconcilio, Lat.] 
I. To make to like again. 
| This noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul _ 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 


Contending minds to reconcile. 


ſecrets. 


75 | : | Locle. 
2. To make to be liked again. 


to wavering affections, believed the loſs of the 
duke was unſeaſonable. Clarendon. 


The great men among the ancients underſtood 
how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of ſtate. 
5 | Locke. 

Queſtions of right and wrong, 
Which though our conſciences have reconcil d, 
My learning. cannot anſwer. Southern. 
Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd ſingly, or beheld too near; 

Which but proportion d to their light or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 
4. To reſtore to favour. . 


is ſimple, fo ſhall ye reconcile the houſe, Facliel. 


/ 


3. To compenſate; to make up by ſome- Reconcr'LEABLE, rük-kün-sI-Abl. Mitten 


French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the | xr. Capable of renewed kindneſs, 
beſt ſoil, recompen/ing the ſame with a profitable 
| Carew. 

Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, ſaid, 
that he would in ſhort time find occaſion for them 
to recempenſe that diſgrace, and again to ſhew their | 

Kinolles. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and 
the complement thereof, recompenſeth the ſlowneſs 
Hale. 


If the man have no kinſman to recompenſe the 
treſpaſs unto, let it be recompenſed unto the Lord. 


pens. n. /. [recom- 


1. Reward ; ſomething given as an acknow- 


Shateſp. | 


Wiſe men thought the vaſt advantage from their 
=_ recompenſe for any | 

| inconvenience from their paſſion. Clarendon, 
Your mother's wrongs a recompenſe ſhall meet, | 
Dryden. 
m-pf'l-ment. 2. / 
[re and compilement.) New compilement. 
Although I had a purpoſe to make a particular 
digeſt or recompilement of the laws, I laid it aſide. 


Bacon. 1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindneſs ; f4. 
To Recomeo'ss, r&-kim-p&”z. v. a. [recom- | | 


Elijah was ſo tranſported, that he could not re- 
ceive anſwer from God, till by muſick he was re- 
| compoſed. | | Taylor. 

We produced a lovely purple, which we can 
deſtroy or recompoſe at pleaſure, by ſevering or re- 
approaching the edges of the two iriſes. Boyle. 


REcomeos1'TiON, r&-kom-p6-zish”-un. 2. /. 


. [re and compoſition, ] Compoſition renewed. 
To RECONCILE, retk-kin-$t'l. wv. a. [recon- 


Swift. 
He that has accuſtomed himſelf to take up with 
what eaſily offers itſelf, has reaſon to fear he ſhall 
never reconcile himſelf to the fatigue of turning 


things in his mind, to diſcover their more retired 


Many wiſe men, who knew the treaſurer's ta- 
lent in removing prejudice, and reconciling himfelf 


So thou ſhalt do for every one that erreth and | 


REC 
7. Let him live before thee reconciꝗ 
conciliable, Fr. from reconcile.) * be. 
2. Conſiſtent; poſſible to be made 
What wedid was againſt the "iy > 8 Kent, 
conſcience ; and conſequently never make, 
act reconcileable with a regenerate eſtate whe t 
otherwiſe would not be ſo. er, 
The different accounts of the numbers of g.;.. 
are reconcileable, by ſuppoling that ſome ſpoke d 
the men of war only, and others added the tranſ. 


. Arbu 
The bones, to be the moſt convenient, * 
to have been as light, as was reconcilcabl: with ſuſh. 


_ cient ſtrength. Cheyn 
8. Worldly affairs and recreations may hinder ou. 
attendance upon the worſhip of God, and are not 
reconcileable with ſolemn aſſemblies. Nelſon 
REConcrt LEABLENESS, rck-kün-sFI-Abl- lz 
n. /. {from reconcileable.] LY 

1. Conſiſtence; poſſibility to be reconcile, 
The cylinder is a lifeleſs trunk, which hath 
nothing of choice or will in it; and therefore can. 
not be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the reconcileatier;]; 
of fate with choice. 5 Hammond. 
Diſcerning how the ſeveral parts of ſcripture 
are fitted to ſeveral times, perſons and occurrence 
we ſhall diſcover not only a reconcileablenſs, but 
a friendſhip and perfect harmony betwixt texts 
that hefe ſeem moſt at variance. Bol 
2. Diſpoſition to renew love. 
RECOoNCI'LEMENT, rek-kun-s''l-mEnt. », / 

[from reconcile.) 


— 


vour reſtored. 
Injury went beyond all degree of reconcilement, 
Sidney, 
Creature fo fair! his reconcilement ſecking, g 
Whom ſhe had diſpleas' d. Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
On one ſide great reſer ve, and very great reſent- 
ment on the other, have enflamed animoſities, fo 
as to make all reconcilement impracticable. Swift, 
2. Friendſhip renewed. 
; No cloud 
Of anger ſhall remain ; but peace aſſur'd 
And reconcilement Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
REcoNnCrLER, rek-kin-sf1-ur. . /. [from 
reconcile.] | | 
1. One whorenews friendſhip between others. 
_ - He not only attained his purpoſe of uniting diſ- 
tant parties unto each other, but, contrary to the 
uſual fate of reconcilers, gained them to himſelf. Fell, 


* 


To thy good truth and honour. Sbakelp 2- One who diſcovers the confiſtence between 
\.. . Submit to Cæſar, propoſitions. 8 | 
And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Adiiſen. Part of the world know how to accommodate 


St. James and St. Paul, better than ſome late re- 
concilers. ES Norris. 
RE COxcILIA“Triox, ré&k-kün- sy- Iya'-shün. 
n. ſ. Ireconciliatio, from re and concilio, Lat. 
reconciliation, Fr.] N 
I. Renewal of friendſhip. 
2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppoſite ; 
ſolution of ſeeming contrarieties. 
Theſe diſtinctions of the fear of God give us 
a a clear and eaſy reconciliation of thoſe ſeeming in- 
conſiſtencies of ſcripture, with reſpect to this al- 
fection. 1 Rogert. 
3- Atonement z expiation. 3 
He might be a merciſul and faithful high prieſt 
to make reconciliation for fin. Hebrews, ii. 17. 
To RECONDE'N8E, r&-kdn-d&ns". v. a. [rt 
and condenſe.) To condenſegnew. _ 
In the heads of ſtills and necks of eolipiles, 
| ſuch vapours quickly are by a very little cold 7e- 
condenſed into water. | Bol. 
Reco'xnDiTE, re-k6n-di/t. adj. Lreconditus, 
Lat.] Secret; profound; abſtruſe. 

A diſagreement between thought and expreſſion 
ſeldom happens, but among men of more ran,, 
ſtudies and deep learning. | 5 

| Es - 0 


. 


% 
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47, RECONDU'CT), 
* Fr. recondudus, 
again 
bo tary — within this lucid orb, 
d from thoſe : 

ppg e creation want'ſt a guide, 
To reconduf thy ſteps? Dryden : State Innocence. 
> RECONJOIL N, re- 

1 conjoin.] To join ane w. 

Some liquors, although colourleſs themſelves, 
when elevated into exhalations, exhibit a conſpi- 
cuous colour, which they loſe again when recon- 
joined into a ligour. 1 Boyle. 
To RE co'NQUERy r&-konk”-ur. v. a. [recon- 


Lat. re and conduct. 


* 


guerir, Fr. re and conguer.] To conquer 


* undertook to reconguer Ogier. Davies. 


- RECONVE'NE, Te- kôn-vè“n. v. 1. [re and 
8 To aſſemble ane w. : 

A worle accident fell out about the time of the 
two honſes reconvening, Which made a wonderful 
impreſſion. + | at's: Clarendon. 

Te RECO'NSECRATE, 12-k0n”-86-krit. v. a. 
ſre and conſecrate.] To conſecrate auew. 

It a church ſhould be conſumed by fire, it ſhall, 


in fuch a caſe, be reconſecrated. Aylife's Parergon. | 


To RECONVE'Y, & Kon- x&“. v. a. [re and con- 
wey.] To convey again. 85 
As rivers loſt in ſeas, ſome ſecret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be loſt again. Denham. 
To RECORD, reE-k2'rd. v. a. [recordor, Lat. 
recorder, Fr.] 8 : : 
1. To regiſter any thing, ſo that its memory 


may not be loſt. 
made him my book, where my ſoul recorded 
The hiſtory of all my ſecret thoughts. Shateſp. 
= le ſhall record a gift e 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſleſs'd, ; 
Unto his ſon Lorenzo. | Sbaleſp. 


Thoſe things that are recorded of him and his 
impiety, are written in the chranicles. x &/zras, i. 
I call heaven and earth to record this day againſt 
you, that I have ſet before you life and death. 
ESL Deuteronomy, xxx. 20. 
They gave complex ideas names, that they 
might the more eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe 
things they were daily converſant in. Locke, 
2. To celebrate; to cauſe to be remembered 
ſolemnly. 


So ev'n and morn recorded the third day. Milton, 


Þ To recite; to repeat ; perhaps to tune. | 


Out of uſe. ; 
They long'd to ſee the day, to hear the lark 
Record her hymns,and chant her carrolsbleſt. Fairy. 
Rx“ cop, r&-kird, n. /. [record, Fr. from 
the verb. The accent of the noun is in- 
differently on either ſyllable; of the verb 


always on the laſt.] Regiſter ; authentick 


memorial. 
ls it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively, from age to age? 
It cannot be 
The Volſcians dare break with us. 
e have record that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been. ShalRp. 


Shatsſp. 


The king made a record of theſe things, and 
Mardocheus wrote thereof. iiber, xii. 4. 


An ark, and in the ark his teſtimony, 
The records of his covenant. 


Of fuch a goddeſs no time leaves reteord, 
| Who burn d the temple where ſhe was ador d- Dryd. 


If he affirms ſuch a monarchy continued to the | 


from. 


flood, 1 would know what records he has it 


Though the atteſted copy of a record be good 


Þoof, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſted | 


will not be admitted as a proof in judicature. Loale. 
Thy elder look, great Janus! caſt 
Into the long records of ages paſt; 
Review the 
Recox 


4, Lat.) Remembrance. Not in uſe. 


fair fields of light above, 


r&-k6n-dzhoi'n, v. a. [re 


| 


Milton, | 


180. kön · dukt v. a. [re | 


. 
b 


ö 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


4 


1 


| 


| 


| 


Locle. 


years in faireſt action dreſt. | Prior. | 
DA'T1ON, r&-kor-dY'-8hiin. 2. / [recor- | 


N 


REC 


T never ſhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and ſpout as high as heav'n 
For recordation to my noble huſband, Sbaleſp. 
Make a recordation to my ſoul / | 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. Shbale/p. 
Aman of the primitive temper, when the church 
by lowlineſs did flouriſh in high examples, which I 
have inſerted as a due recordation of his virtues, | 
having been much obliged to him for many favours. 


REco'rpER, rè-xàrd-ùr. 2. /. [from record.] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to regiſter any events. 
I but your recorder am in this, | 


A miniſterial notary; for tis 
Not I, but you and fame that make the verſe. Donne. 
2. The keeper of the rolls in a city. 
I afk'd, M hat meant this wilful ſilence? 
HFis anſwer was, the people were not us d 
To be ſpoke to except by the recorder, Shaleſp. 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, 
five or ſix perſons are ſoliciting to ſucceed him. 


3. A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument. 
The ſhepherds went among them, and ſang an 
eclogue, while the other ſhepherds, pulling out 
recorders, which poſſeſt the place of pipes, accorded 
their muſick to the others voice. 
In a recorder, the three uppermoſt holes yield one 
tone, which is a note lower than the tone of the 
firſt three. HEE eds Bacon. 
The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes 


a greater above and below. Bacon. 


ToRECo'vcn, re-kou'tsh, v. a. [re and couch.) 
To he down again. | 
Thou mak'ſt the night to overvail the daß; 
Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey, 
And at thy powerful hand demand their food; 
Who when at morn they all recoucb again, 
Then toiling man till eve purſues his pain. Wotton. 


To RECO'VER, ré-kù w- uͤr. v. a. [recorvrer, 
Ir , Lit} : 
I. To reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. 


would recover him. of his leproſy. 2 Kings, v. 3. 
The clouds diſpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, 
And nature ſtood recover'd of her fright. Dryden. 
2. To repair. 5 | 
Should we apply this precept only to thoſe who 
are concerned to recover time they have loſt, it 
would extend to the whole race of mankind. Rogers. 
Even goed men have many failings and lapſes 
to lament and recover. Rogers, 
{ 


3. To regain; to get again. 

Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how 
to recover him, while he rather daily ſent us com- 
panions of our deceit, than ever. return'd in any 


ſound and faithful manner. Sidney. 
Stay a while; and we'll debate 
By what ſafe means the crown may be recover d. 
Shateſp.. 


The ſpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach 
the goſpel to the poor, and recovering of ſight to 
the blind. Luke, iv. 18. 

Once in forty years cometh a pope, that caſteth 
his eye upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it 

to the church. | Bacon. 

Theſe Italians, in deſpight of what could be 


done, recovered Tiliaventum. Naolles. 
I who ere while the happy garden ſung, 
By one man's diſobedience jog. now ſing 
Recover d Paradiſe to all mankind, oP 
By one man's firm obediznce, Milton. 


Any. other perſon may join, with him that is 
injured, and aſſiſt him in recovering from the 
offender ſo much as may make ſatisfaction. Locke. 
To releaſe. 8 

That they may recover themſelves out of the 
ſnare of the devil, who are 


4- 


2 Timothy, ii. 26. 


\ 


Wotton. | 


Or mouth and ſpeaker of the univerſe, 1 


Swift. | 


Sidney. | 


are ſtraight ; but the recorder hath a leſs bore and 


Would my Lord were with the prophet ; for he | 


taken captive by him. 


REC 


5. To ira to reach; to come up to. Not 
In ule. 

The foreſt is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we're ſure enough. 
To RECO'vER, rè-küv-ür. u. u. 

well from a diſeaſe, or any evil. 

Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp 
| Recovering, his ſcatter'd ſpirits return'd. Milton. 


REco'VERABLE, ré-küv'- ür - Ebl. adi, [re- 
couvrable, Fr. from recover.) ET 
1. Poſſible to be reftored from ſickneſs, 
2. Poſſible to be regained. 
| A prodigal's courſe 
Is like the ſun's, but not like his, recoverab/:, 1 

„ 3 Sbaleſp. 

They promiſed the good people eaſe in the matter 
of protections, by which the debts from parliament 
men and their followers were not recoverable.Clarend, 

Rt co v ERV, rë-küv-Ur-F. 1. J. [from recover. 
1, Reſtoration from ſickneſs. | 

Your hopes are regular and reaſonable, though 
in temporal affairs; ſuch as are deliverance from 
enemies, and recovery from fickneſs. . Taylor. 

The ſweat ſometimes acid, is a ſign of recovery 
after acute diſtempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. Power or act of regaining, 7 

What ſhould move me to undertake the recover 

of this, being not ignorant of the impoſlibility * 
15 Shakeſþ.. 

Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy: 
But wherefore weeps Warwick ? : 
For grief that they are paſt recovery. Shaleſp. 

Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, 
a man full of zeal for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. 5 Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. The act of cutting off an entail. 

The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared out of 
him; if the devil have him not in fee ſimple, 
with fine and recovery. Shakeſp. 

To RECOU NT, re-kount'. v. a. [reconter, 
Fr.] To relate in detail; to tell diſtinctly. 

Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. Shak. 

How I have thought of theſe times, | : 
I ſhall recount hereafter, Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar: 

Plato in Timzo produces an Egyptian prieſt, 
who recounted to Solon out of the holy books of 
Egypt the ſtory of the flood univerſal, which hap- 
pened long before the Grecian inundation. Raleigh. 

The talk of worldly affairs hindereth much, 
although recounted with a fair intention: we ſpeak” 
willingly, but ſeldom return to ſilence. , Taylor. 
Say, from theſe glorious ſeeds whatharveſt flows, 
 Recount our bleſſings, and compare our woes, Dryd. 

REcov'NTMENT, re-kount'-meut. 2. f. (from, 
recount.] Relation; recital. - | 

When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountmerts had moſt finely bath d; 
As how I came into that deſart place. Sb f. 

ai RED, rè-kô'rd, for recovered, or b 
CUYEA » " Spen 2 7. 

Rx cov'xsk, re-kd'rs, 2. . [recurſus, Lat. 1. 
cours, Fr.] . 

1. Frequent paſſage. Obſolete. 

Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, ; 

Their eyes o'ergalled with recour/e of tears, Shak, 
2. Return; new attack. __. | 
Preventive phyſick, by purging noxious humaurs - 
and the cauſes of diſeaſes, preventeth ſickneſs in 
the healthy, or the recourſe thereof in the vale- 
tudinary. Browns Fulgar Errours, 
« [Recours, Fr.] Application as for help or 


cC 


Shakeſd. 


To grow . 


* 


Wi protection. This is the common uſe, 


Thus died this great peer, in a time of great 
recourſe unto him and dependance upon him, the 
huouſe and town full of ſervants and ſuitors. Wotton, 

The council of Trent commends the making 
recourſe, not only ts the prayers of the ſaints, but 
to their aid and aſſiſtance. _ © Stilling fleet. 

' Can any man think, that this privilege was 
| at firſt conferred pom the church of Rame, and 
that chriſtians in all ages had conſtant recourſe to 


* 


it for determining their differences; and yet F on 
| | hat 


1. Relief after toil. or 


REC 


chat very church ſhould now be at a loſs where to 


find it? | Tillotſon. 


All other means have fail'd to wound her heart, 
art. Dryden. 


Our laſt recourſe is therefore to our 


4. Acceſs. 
The doors be lockt, e 
That no man hath recourſe to her by night. Shes. 


REcov'rsEFuL, re-ko'rs-ftl. adj. (from re- 
courſe.) Moving alternately. | 
In that recour/efu! deep. Drayton. 


Rx caRANr, rek'-kre-int. adj. [recriunt, Fr.) 
1. Cowardly ; meanſpirited; ſubdued ; cry- 
ing out for mercy ; recanting out of fear. 
2 Let be that lady debonaire, | 
Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
To battle. | Spenſer. 

Doſt 3 
Thou wear a lion's hide? doff it for ſhame, 
And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
; Shakeſþ. 


— 


Here ſtandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 


folk, 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant. . 
The knight, whom fate and happy chance ſhall 
race | 
From 4. the bars to force his oppoſite, 
Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain. Dryden. 
3. Apoſtate; falſe. | 
Who for-ſo many benefits receiv'd 
Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and falſe, 
And fo of all true good himſelf defpoil'd. Milton. 


2 RECREATE, rtk'-krt-it. v. a. [recreo, 


Lat. recreer, Fr.] 


1. To refreſh after toil; to amuſe or divert | 


in wearineſs. | 
He hath left you all his walks, 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourſelves, Shakeſ}. 
Neceſſity and the example of St. John, who 


- recreated himſelf with iporting with a tame par- 


tridge, teach us, that it is lawful to relax our bow, 
but not ſuffer it to be unſtrung. 
Painters, when they work on white grounds, 
place before them colours mixt with blue and green, 
to recreate their eyes, white wearying and paining 
the ſight more than any. Dryden. 
. To delight; to gratify. _ 
Iheſe ripe fruits recreate the noſtrils with their 
aromatick ſcent. More s Divine Dialogues. 


He walked abroad, which he did not fo much 


to recreate himſelf, as to obey the preſcripts of his 
' Phyſician. | Fell. 
3.  T<&xeleve; to revive. '  - T0 
Take a walk to refreſh yourſelf with the open 

air, which inſpired freſh doth exceedingly recreate 
the lungs, heart, and vital ſpirits. Harvey. 
RECRE4'T1ON, rek-kre-a'-shun. u. f. [from 
FB „ 
pain; amuſement in 
ſorrow or diſtreſs. 5 5 
The chief recreation ſhe could find in her anguiſh, 


was ſometime to viſit that place, where firſt ſhe |. 


was ſo happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Siduey. 
” ET Mor => =. Tt | | 


The chapel wkere they lie, and tears, ſned there, 


Shall be my recreation. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
I be great men among the antients, underſtood 
how to reconcile manual labour with affairs of 


tate; and thought it no leſſening to their dignity # 


to make the one the recreation to the other. Locke, | 
2. Refreſhment ; amuſement; diverſion. 
You may have the ecreation of ſurpriſing thoſe 

with admiration, who ſhall hear the deaf perſon | 

pronounce whatſoever they ſhall defire, without 


Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks to 
maintain a conſtant tenure of pleaſure, by a con- 
tinual purſuit of ipgrts and recreations: for all theſe 


Sbaleſp. | 


Taylor. | 


5 


nce . a e - . cruited and aſſiſtet. 
Pour ſeeming to guide him, Holler . El. of Speech. 9 RR CRU1'T; r6-k 


{ 


REC . 


create.] Refreſhing ; giving relief after la- 
bour or pain; amuſing ; diverting, : 


ſtrange changes. | Bacon. 
Let not your recreations be laviſh ſpenders of 

your time; but chuſe ſuch as are healthful, recrea- 

tive and apt to refreſh you: but at no hand dwell 

upon them. | Taylor, 

The acceſs theſe trifles gain to the cloſets of 

ladies, ſeem to promiſe ſuch eaſy and recreative 
experiments, which require but little time or 
charge. | Boyle. 

RE cREATIVEXESS, r&k-krè-à-tlo-nls. . 
[from recreative.] The quality of being 
recreative. | 

RE'CREMENT, rEk'-kre-ment. n. /. [recre- 

mentum, Lat.] 

ous or uſeleſs parts. 

Ihe vital fire in the heart requires an ambient 


ous ſeroſities and other yecrements of the blood. 
| | Boyle. 
RECREME/NTAL, rek-krE-men'-tal. 


RECREMENTI' TIOUS,r6k-kr&-meEn-tish'-Qs. ; 


adj. from recrement.] Droſſy. 
To RECRVMINATE, re-krim”-in-it. v. . 

[recriminer, Fr. re and criminor, Lat.] To 

return one accuſation with another. 


How ſhall ſuch hypocrites reform the ſtate, 


On whom the brothels can recrimindate ? Dryden. | 


To RECRI MIN ATE, re&-krim”-in-it, v. a. 
To accuſe in return. Unuſual. 

Did not Joſeph. lie under black infamy? he 
ſcorned ſo much as to clear himſelf, or to recri- 

minate the ſtrumpet. > | South. 
RECRIMINA'TION, r&-krim-In-3”-shan. 2. /. 
[recrimination, Fr. from recriminate.] Re- 
turn of one accuſation with another. 

Publick defamation will ſeem diſobliging enouzh 
to provoke a return, which again begets a rejoin- 


recriminations. 
RR CRIMINA“TOR, rè-krlm-In- A“ -tür. {from 
recriminate.] He that returns one charge 
with another. 15 
Rr cRU D E'scENTr, rè-krö-dés“-sënt. adj. [re- 


lent again. 
1. To repair any thing waſted by new ſupplies. 


uſua}; but by a milk diet he recovered it. Wiſem. 
Increaſe thy care to fave the ſinking kind; 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden. 
Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their 
| colour; | 7 
As flowers by ſprinkling revive with freſh odour. 
| | Granville. 
This ſun is ſet, but ſee in bright array 
What hoſts of heavenly lights recruit the day 
Love in a ſhining galaxy appears 
Triumphant ſtill. 
Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in 
the world is always decreaſing, there is a neceſſity 
of conſerving and recruiting it by active prin- 
ciples; ſuch as are the cauſe of gravity, by which 
planets and comets keep their motions in their orbs, 
and bodies acquire great motion in falling. Newton. 
2. To ſupply an army with new men. 
Hle truſted the earl of Holland with the com- 
mand of that army, with which he was to be re- 


ro't.-v. 2. To raiſe new 
ifmenn 1 
The French have only Switzerland beſides their 
own country to recruit in; and we know the diffi- 


ö 


things, as they reſre a man when weary, ſo they by 
—W >. db. 


 culties they meet with in getting thence a fingle 


| Addiſon. 


RR CREATIV x, r6k/-kre-4-tiv. adj. [from re- 


Let the muſick be recreative, and with ſome | 


Droſs ; ſpume ; ſuperflu- | 


body of a yielding nature, to receive the ſuperflu- 


It is not my buſineſs to recriminate, hoping 
ſufficiently to clear myſelf in this matter. S/illing fl. 


der, and ſo the quarrel is carried on with mutual | 
Government of the Tongue. 


crudeſcens, Lat.] Growing painful or vio- | 
To RECRU1'T, re-kro't. v. a. Crecruter, Fr.] 


He was longer in recruiting his fleſh than was | 
To RE'CTIFY, r&k'-t$-fy. v. a. [redifer, Fr. 
Granville. | 


full might. 


* Clarendon. | 


R E C 


Rx cu r, re-kr't. u. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. Supply of any thing waſted; Pope has uſe 
it leſs properly for a ſubſtitute to ſometh l 
wanting. 6 8 ind 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride. p, 
The endeavour to raiſe new men for the, ut 
; r the recruit 
of the army found oppoſition. Cm 
2. New ſoldiers. ; 
The pow'rs of Troy 
With freſh recruits their youthful chief ſuſtain: 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train a 
But a firm body of embattel'd men. "ue 
RECTANGLE, rek-tang'l. ». / [refangle 
Fr. redangulus, Lat.] A figure which has 
one angle or more of ninety degrees, 

If all Athens ſhould decree, that in regazel, 
triangles the ſquare, which is made of the fide that 
ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquare; 
which are made of the ſides containing the right 
angle, geometricians would not receive ſatisfa&ion 
without demonſtration. Brown's V uloar Errour: 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a refang/e, only as it is in idea 
in his own. mind, | Locle. 

RECTANGULAR, rek-tang'-gu-Ier, adj, rer. 
tangulaire, Fr. rectus and angulur, Lat.) 
Right angled; having angles of ninety de. 

Ces. ; 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary ſleclangulir 
form, if they ſhall be laid one by another in a level 
row between any ſupporters ſuſtaining the two 
ends, then all the pieces will neceſſarily fink. tor, 

RECTA'NGULARLY, rek-tang'-gu-IE&r-lF, adv, 
[from redlangular.] With right angles. 
At the equator, the needle will ſtand rectungu- 
larly; but approaching northward toward tlie tro. 
pie, it will regard the ſtone obliquely. Bros. 


RE'CTIFIABLE, rek'-ty-fi-Ebl. adj. [from rec- 
.] Capable to be ſet right. | 
The natural heat of the parts being inſufficient. 
for a perfect and thorough digeſtion, the errors of 
one concoction are not re&ifrable by another. Brown, 


RECTIFICA'TION, rek-ty-fy-ki'-shin, z. / 
[re&ification, Fr, from rectihj. 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong. 
It behoved the deity to renew that revelation 
from time to time, and to rectify abuſes with ſuch 
authority for the renewal and refification, as was 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of what was re- 
vealed. E : Forbes, 
2. In chymiſtry, re#ification is drawing any 
thing over again by diſtillation, to make it 
yet higher or finer. : Quircy. 
At the firſt rect iſication of ſome ſpirit of (alt in 
a retort, a ſingle pound afforded no leſs than fix 
- ounces of phlegm. | Boyle. 
rectus and ſacio, Lat. 
1. To make right; to reform; to pedreſs. 
That wherein unſounder times have done amiſs, 
the better ages enſuing muſt re#ify as they may. 


Hooker. 
It ſhall be bootlefs 
That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to redify 
What is unſettled in the king. Shakeſp. 


Where a long courſe of piety has purged the 
heart, and re&ified the will, knowledge will break 
in upon ſuch a ſoul, like the fun ſhining <4 
o. 
The ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend on, 
being willing to ſuppoſe that many particularities 
may be re&ified upon farther thoughts. Burn. 

If thoſe men of parts, who have been employed 

in vitiating the age; had endeavoured to re#ify and 
amend it, they needed not have ſacrificed their good 
ſenſe to their fame; | Addon, 
The falſe judgments he made of things are 
owned; and the methods pointed out by which he 
reflifed hem. 7 4. 

| 3. 


— lein hath been kept white and ſmooth 
for above fifteen years, by being included with 
reAified ſpirits of wine in a cylindrical glaſs. Grew. 
REcTIiLI1'NEAR, rk-t}-1#n'-yer. } ad). | 
RecTIiL! NEOUS, r&&-ty-lyn'-yus. : 
refus and linea, Lat.] Conſiſting of right 


_ only three rectilineous and ordinate 
figures, which can ſerve to this purpoſe; and in- 
ordinate or unlike ones muſt have been not only 
* leſs elegant, but unequal. Ray. 
This image was oblong and not oval, but ter- 
minated with two rectilinear and parallel ſides and 
to ſemicircular ends. | Newton. 
| The rays of light, whether they be very ſmal] 
bodies projected, or only motion and force pro- 
pagated, are moved in right lines; and whenever 
a ray of light is by any obſtacle turned out of 
its re2ilinear way, it will never return into the 
- fame re&ilinear way, unleſs perhaps by very great 
accident. | Newton's Optics, 
Re'cTITUDE, ek -ty-tshöd. u. /. [refitude, 
Fr. from rectus, Lat.] 
1. Straitneſs ; not curvity. 
2. Rightneſs; uprightneſs ; 
moral curvity or obliquity. 
Faith and repentance, together with the recti- 
tude of their preſent engagement, would fully pre- 
pare them for a better life. King Charles. 
Calm the diſorders of thy mind, by reflecting 
on the wiſdom, equity and abſolute refitude of 
all his proceedings. Atterbury. 


; freedom from 


RE'CTOR, rek'-tur. 2. / [re&eur, Fr. rector, 


Lat.] 
1. Ruler; lord; governour. 


God is the ſupreme rector of the world, and of | 


all thoſe ſubordinate parts thereof, Hale. 
When a rector of an univerſity of ſcholars is 


' choſen by the corporation or univerſity, the elec- 


tion ought to be confirmed by the ſuperior of ſuch 
univerſity. 


2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh, 
Re'cToR$H1P, reEk'-tir-ship. 2. /. [reforat, 
Fr. from rector.] The rank or office of 


rector. | 
Had your bodies 

No heart among you? or had you tongues to cry 
Againſt the rectorſbip of judgment? Shakeſp. 
Re'cTory, rek'-thr-y. . . [rectorerie, Fr. 

from refor.] 
A rectory or parſonage is a ſpiritual living, 
. compoſed of land, tithe and other oblations of the 
people, ſeparate or dedicate to God in any con- 
gregation for the ſervice of his church there, and 
for the maintenance of the governor or miniſter 
thereof, to whoſe charge the ſame is committed. 
| Spelman. 
 RecuBa'T1ON, rek-kii-bi'-shin. n./. [recubo, 
Lat.] The act of lying or leaning. - 
Whereas our tranſlation renders it ſitting, it 
cannot have that illation, for the French and Ita- 
| lian tranſlations expreſs neither poſition of ſeſſion 
or recubation, | Brown, 


Recv'LF, for Recoil, re-kil. [reculer, Fr.] 


CS gee | Spenſer, 
RECU'MBENCY, ré- kum ben -s. 1. .. (from 
recumbent.] | 
1. The poſture of lying or leaning. 
In that memorable ſhew of Germanicus, twelve 
: elephants danced unto the ſound of muſick, and 
after laid them down in tricliniums, or places of 
feſtival recumbency, 
2. Reſt; repoſe. 
When 
ſurface 
there. 


RECUMBENT, r&kim'-bant. 


bens, Lat.]. Lyi ing. 
Por. Il IIR leaning 


' Brown. 


J recumbency and ſatisfaction on the obvious 
of things, it is in danger to reſt ſatisfied 

| | | Locke, 
| adj . [recum- 


e mind has been once habituated to 


. To exalt and improve by repeated diſtil- ? 


Avylift's Parergon, | 


* 


— — 


R E C 


The Roman recumbent, or more properly accum- 
bent, poſture in eating was introduced after the 
firſt Punick war. doe Arbuthnot. 

RECUPERA'TION, rè-kü-paͤr-4“-shün 1. /. re- 
cuperatio, Lat.] The recovery of athing loſt. 

RECU PERATIVE, or RECU'PERATORY, r- 
ki'-per-4-tiv. adj. [from recuperation.] Be- 
longing to recovery. 

To REcv't, re-kar'. v. n. [recurro, Lat.] 

x. To come back to the thought; to revive 
in the mind. 2 8 

The idea, I have once had, will be unchange- 


memory. Locke. 
In this life the thoughts of God and a future 


ſtate often offer themſelves to us; they often ſpring | 


up in our minds, and when expelled, recur again. 

| Calamy. 

A line of the golden verſes of the Pythago- 
reans recurring on the memory, hath often guarded 
youth from a temptation to vice. Watts. 
When any word has been uſed to ſignify an 
idea, that old idea will recur in the mind when 
the word is heard. Watts. 
2. [Recourir, Fr.] To have recourſe to; to 

take refuge in. 

If to avoid ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they 
recur to the punctum ſtans of the ſchools, they will 
thereby very little help us to a more poſitive idea 
of infinite duration. Locke, 
The ſecond cauſe we know, but trouble not 

_ ourſelves to recur to the firſt, Wake. 
To Recv'rs, rè-kü'r. v. a. [re and cure.] 


To recover from fickneſs or labour. Not 


in uſe. | 
Through wiſe handling and fair 


governance, 
I him recured to a better will, | 


Phoebus pure 
In weſtern waves his weary wagondid recure.Spenſ. 
With one look ſhe doth my life diſmay, 
And with another doth it ſtrait recure, Spenſer. 
The wanton boy was ſhortly well recur d 
Of that his malady. Spenſer, 
| Thy death's wound 25 
Which he who comes thy Saviour ſhall recure, 
Not by deſtroying Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy ſeed. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


| REecuRE, re-kir, 2. /. Recovery; remedy. 


Whatſoe ver fell into the enemies hands, was loſt 
without recure the old men were ſlain, the young 


men led away into captivity. _ Knolles. 
RECURRENCE, re-kur'-rens. 1 2 from 
RE CU “RR EN, re-kur'-ren-sF- & recurrent. 
| | 


Return. | 

Although the opinion at preſent be well ſup- 
preſſed, yet, from ſome ſtrings of tradition and 
fruitful recurrence of error, it may revive in the 
next generation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


' RECURRENT, rè-kür-rènt. adj. [recur- 


time to time, e 
Next to lingering durable pains, ſhort inter- 


mittent or ſwift recurrent pains precipitate patients 
unto conſumptions. Harvey, 


Recv'rs1ON, rè-kür“shün. . /. [recur/us, 
Lat.] Return. „ 
One of the aſſiſtants told the recur/ions of the 


[recurvo, Lat.] Flexure backwards. 
Aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of 
the breaſt bone by a ſerpentine recurvation, it aſ- 
cendeth again into the neck. Brown, 
REC R vous, rẽ- kur · vüs. adj.[recurvus, Lat.) 
Bent backward. 5 
I have not obſerved tails in all; but in others 1 
have obſerved long recurvous tails, longer than 
their bodies. Derbam. 


Recv'sAnT, rek'-kti-2Ent. u. /. [recuſans, Lat.] 


Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Spenſer. 


other pendulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 
RECURvA“TION, rè-kür-va“-shün. * 
Recv'rvirTY, re&-ktr-vit-y. £48 


Y 


One that refuſes any terms of communion 
or ſociety. - 


| 


ably the ſame, as long as it recurs the ſame in my | 


(- 


rent, Fr. recurrens, Lat.] Returning from | 


b 


RED 
They demand of the lords, that no recu/ant lord 
might have a vote in paſſing that act. Clarendon. 
All that are reciſants of holy rites, Holyday, 
Were all corners ranſacked, what a multicude 


of recuſants ſhould we find upon a far differing ac» 
count from that of conſcience! Decay of Piety. 


To REcv'sr, re-ki'z. v. u. [recuſer, Fr. re- 
co, Lat.] To refuſe. A juridical word. 
The humility, as well of underſtanding as man- 
ners of the fathers, will not let them be troubled, 
when they are recuſed as judges. Digby. 
A judge may proceed notwithſtanding my ap- 
peal, unleſs I recuſe him as a ſuſpected judge. Ayliffe. 
RED, red'. adj. [from the old Sax. ned: 
rhud, Welſh. 'As the town of Hertford, 


was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, the 
rud ford, or the red ford or water ; high 
Dutch, rot; from the Greek #evSeo ; Fr. 
rouge; Ital. rubro; from the Lat. ruber- 
Peacham.) Of the colour of blood, 
one of the primitive colours, which is ſub- 
divided into many ; as ſcarlet, vermilion, 
crimſon, 12 5 8 Ea | 
Look I ſo pale ? 
Ay. and no man in the preſence, 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks. S/ 


To prove whoſe blood is reddeft, 
His eyes ſhall be red with wine, and his teeth 
white with milk. 
His eyes dart forth red flames which ſcare the 
night, | 
And with works fires the trembling ghoſts affright. 
e N | Cooley. 
Th' angelick ſquadron turn'd fiery red. Milton. 
If red lead and white paper be placed in the red 
light of the coloured ſpectrum, made in a dark 
chamber by the refraction of a priſm, the paper 
will appear more lucid than the red lead, and 
therefore reflects the red making rays more co- 
piouſly than red lead doth. Newton's Optichs. 
The ſixth red was at firſt of a very fair and 
lively ſcarlet, and ſoon after of a brighter colour, 
being very pure and briſk, and the beſt of all the 
reds, | Newton's Optichs. 
Why heavenly truth, 

And moderation fair, were the red marks . 
Of ſuperſtition's ſcourge. Thomſon's Winter. 
To REDA'RGUL, red-a'r-gll. v. a. {redarguoy 

Lat.] To refute. Not in uſe. | 

The laſt wittily redargues the pretended finding 
of coin, graved with the image of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
in the American mines. ZHatewill on Providence. 


kas-89-4. u. /. A plant. It is male and 
female in different plants : the male hath 
flowers conſiſting of many ſtamina or 
threads, without any petals ; theſe are al- 
ways ſteril: the female plants, which have 
no conſpicuous power, produce ſpherical 
| berries, in which are included nuts of the 
ſame form. | Miller. 
Re'DBREAST, red'-brest. . /. A ſmall bird, 
ſo named from the colour of its breaſt. 
No burial this pretty babe 
Of any man receives, | e eee 
But robin redbreaft, painfully ; 
Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Weed. 
The redbreaft, ſacred to the houſhold gods, 
Pays to truſted man his annual viſit. Thomſon. 
Re'DCOAT, red'-k6t. 2. /. A name of con- 
tempt for a ſoldier. ; 
The fearful paſſenger, who travels late, 
Shakes at the moonſhine ſhadow of a ruſh, _ 
And ſees a redcoat riſe from ev'ry buſh. Dryden. 
To RE'DDEN, réd'n. v. a. {from red.] To 
make red, EONS, OP 
In a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear 


Red'ning the fkies, and glitt ring all around, 1 
The temper'd metals claſh, Dryden's Aneir. 
ED . To 


Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, noteth, firſt 


of 


Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Sbaleſp. | 


Geneſis, xlix. 12. 


REDBERRIED /þrub caſſia, red-ber-ryd shrùüb 


x * 


To RR“ DD EN, ræd'n. v. 2. To grow red. 


Ihe coral reden, and the ruby glow. Pope 


RE DDITIvE, rèd“-dlt-lyv. adj, [redditivus, 


Whilſt he a puft and reckleſs liber tine, 


' It is a chance which does redeem all ſorrows 


Hlaving committed a fault, he became the more 


. 


RED 


With ſhame they redden d, and with ſpight grew 
- Pale, Dryden Juvenal. 
Turn upon the ladies in the pit, 1 5 
And if they redden, you are ſure tis wit. Addiſon, 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 5 
The red ning orange and the ſwelling grain. Addiſ. 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 


Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, 
And ſtares, tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, 
Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry. Pope, 
REe'pD18H, red'-dish. adj. [from red.] Some- 

what red. 

A A bright ſpot, white and ſomewhat reddiſb. 
beet tes? | | | Leviticus, 

REe/pDI$8HNESsS, red'-dish-nls. 2. / [from rea- 

- di/h,) Tendency to redneſs, 

Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fuſion 

brought into one maſs, the whiteneſs of the tin 
is more conſpicuous than the reddifoneſs of the 
copper. 


Lat.] Reſtitution. 

_  S$heisreduced to a perfect obedience, partly by 

voluntary reddition and defire of protection, and 
partly by conqueſt. Howel. 


Lat.] Anſwering to an interrogative. A 
term of grammar, 
RE/DDLR, red'l. n./. A ſort of mineral. 
Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolera- 
| bly cloſe and even texture: its ſurface is ſmooth 
and ſomewhat gloſſy, and it is ſoft and unctuous 
to the touch, ſtaining the fingers very much: in 
England we have the fineſt in the world. Hill. 
Revs, red. 1. ſ. [hæd, Sax.] Counſel ; ad- 
ige. Not ue. | 
Do not as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven; 


HFlimſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own red-. 


| I rede thee hence to remove, 
Left thou the price of my diſpleaſure prove. Spen/. 


7o REDEEM, re-de'm. v. a. [redimo, Lat.) 


1. To ranſom; to relieve from forfeiture or | 


"captivity by paying a price. | 

The kinſman ſaid, I cannot redeem it for myſelf, 

- Jeſt I mar mine inheritance, Ruth, iv. 6. 

2. To reſcue; to recover. 5 Ke 

How if, when | am laid into the tomb, 

L awake before the time that Romeo | | 
Come to redeem me? there's a fearful point! Shak. 

Ti father | : 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 

And re- inſtal me in the diadem. 

IW h' almighty from the grave | 

Hath me redeem'd; he will the humble ſave. Sandys. 
Redeem Iſraęl, O God, out of all his troubles. 

| | DHfſaln uv. 

Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt. | 

9 (if | | Dryden. 
3+ To recompenſe ; to compenſate ; to make 

amends for. 

Waywardly proud; and therefore bold, becauſe / 
extremely faulty; and yet having no good thing 
to redeem theſe. 27 | 

This feather ſtirs, ſhe lives; if it be ſo, 


Shakeſp. 


That ever I have felt. . - Shakiſp, King Lear. 

obſequious and pliant to redeem it, Wotton, 
Think: it not hard, if at ſo cheap a rate 

You can ſecure the conſtancy of fate, 

Whoſe kindneſs ſent what does your malice ſeem, 

By leſſer ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 


3 2 


Thou haſt one daughter, 
Who gedtems nature from the general curſe, x 


5. To pa 


Boyle. | 
ReDD1'T10ON, red-dish'-an. . /. [from reddo, | 


. [ Shateſp. Hamlet. 
20 REDR, re'd. v. a. [hædan, Sax. ] To adviſe. 


2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the death of 


"REDE/MPTORY, re-dem'-tur-y. adj. [from 


| RE'DGUM, red'-gam. x. /. [from red and 


Sidney. | 


: 


. When ſaw we thee any way diſtreſſed, and re- 


R E D 


the penalty of. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime? Milton. 
6. To perform the work of univerſal redemp- 
tion; to confer the ineſtimable benefit of 

reconciliation to God. Tn, 
| © Chriſt redeemed us from the curſe. Cal. iii. 13. 
REDEE/MABLE, r&-d&@m-Ebl, adj. [from re- 
deem. ] Capable of redemption. 
REDEEMABLEN Es, r&-d&'m-ebl-nls. . /. [from 

redeemable.] The ſtate of being redeemable. 
REDEE“MER, rè-dè m- ür. . . [from redeem.) 
I. One who ranſoms or redeems ; a ranſomer. 

She inflamed him ſo, 

That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 

And his redeemer challeng'd for his foe, 

| Becauſe he had not well maintain'd his right. 
| | Spenſer. 
2. The Saviour of the world. 
I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heav'n. 


Man's friend, his mediator, his deſign'd 


Both ranſom and redeemer voluntary. Milten. 


lieved thee ? will be the queſtion of thoſe, to whom 
heaven itſelf will be at the laſt day awarded, as 
having miniſtred to their redeemer. 
To REDEL1'VER, rè-dè-IIv“- ur. v. a. [re and 
deliver.) To deliver back. 
I have remembrances of yours, | 
That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakefp. 
Inſtruments judicially exhibited, are not of the 
acts of courts; and therefore may be redelivered 
on the demand of the perſon that exhibited them. 
5  Avyliffe's Parergon. 
REDELI“VERX, re-de-liv”-er-y. 7. /. [from 
redeliver.)} The act of delivering back. 
To REDEMA'ND, re'-de-mai”nd. v. a. [re- 
3 Fr. re and demand.] To deman 
ack. n ; 
Threeſcore attacked the place where they were 
kept in cuſtody, and reſcued them: the duke re- 
demands his priſoners, but receiving excuſes, re- 
ſolved to do himſelf juſtice, _ Addiſon. 
REDE'MPTION; re-dem'-shun. 7. /. [redemp- 
tion, Fr. redemptio, Lat.] | 
1. Ranſome ; releaſe. 
Utter darkneſs his place 
Ordain'd without redemption, without end. Milton. 


Chriſt. | | 
I charge you, as you hope to. have redemption, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Saν p. 
The Saviour ſon be glorify'd, 
Who for loſt man's redemption dy'd. Dryden. 
The ſalvation of our ſouls may be advanced, by 
firmly believing the myſteries of our redemption ; 


and by imitating the example of thoſe primitive | 


patterns of piety, Nelſon. 

redemptus, Lat.] Paid for ranſome. 
Omega ſings the exequies, 7 | 

And Hector's redemptory price. Chapman's Tliads. | 


gum.) A diſeaſe of children newly born. 
REe'DHoT, red'-hot. adj. [red and hot.) Heated 
to redneſs. | RES,” 
Iron redbot burneth and conſumeth not. Bacon. 
Is not fire a body heated ſo hot as to emit light 
«+ copiouſly? for what elſe is a redbot iron than fire? 
and what elſe is a burning coal than redhot wood? 
' . Newton's Optichs. 
The redhot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 
REDV/NTEGRA TE). re-din'-te-grat. adj. 
[redintegratus, Lat.] Reſtored; renewed; 
made new. | | 
Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France 
in flouriſhing eſtate, being redintegrate in thoſe 
principal members, which anciently had been por-, 


Which twain have brought her to, Sbaleſp. 


” 
* * 
* 


Shakeſp. | 


Boyle. | 


RED 


ſo as they remained only in homage, 
ſovereignty. 
REDINTEGRA'TION, rE-din-t&-gry 
[from redintegrate.] 
1. Renovation; reſtoration. . 

They kept the feaſt indeed, but with the ley 
of malice, and abſurdly commemorated the regie. 
tegration of his natural body, by mutilating ang 

' dividing his myſtical. Decay of Piet 
2. Redintegration chymiſts call the reſtgrir 
any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 
has been deſtroyed, to its former nature 
and conſtitution. Quincy 

He but preſcribes as a bare chymica] purifl. 
cation of nitre, what I teach as a philoſophical 
redintegration of it. | Boyle, 

RE'DLEAD, red'-led. n. /. [red and lead. 
Minium; lead calcined. 

To draw with dry colours, make long paſtilz, 
by grinding redlead with ſtrong wort, and ſo roll 
them up into long rolls like pencils, drying them 

in the ſun. Peacbam. 
RE“ DN ESS, red'-nis. 1. /. [from red.] The 
quality of being red. | 

There was a pretty redneſs in his lips. $3aleſs, 

In the red ſea moſt apprehend a material reg. 
neſs, from whence they derive its common deno- 
mination, Brown, 

The glowing redneſs of the berries vies with the 
verdure of their leaves. Spectalor. 

RE'DOLENCE, rèd“-ö&-lens. ? n. . [from 
REDOLE NC, red'-0-len-8y. & redolent.] 
Sweet ſcent. 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we 
burn upon his altars, Beyle. 

Their flowers attract ſpiders with their redolercy, 

| Mortimer, 
RE/DOLENT, red'-6-1Ent. adj. [redolens, 
Lat.] Sweet of ſcent. 
Thy love excels the joys of wine; 
Thy odours, O how redelent ! Sandys's Parafhraſe, 
To REDOU'BLE, re-dub'l. v. a. [redoubler, Fr, 
re and double. 
1. To repeat in return. | 
So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around 
To her redoubled that her underſong. 


and not in 
Bacon. 


-Shtn, n. /. 


Spenſer, 


2. To repeat often. 


They were | 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 


3. To increaſe by addition of the ſame quan- 
tity over and over. 
Mimas and Parnaſſus ſweat, 
And Etna rages with redoubled heat. Addiſon. 


To REDOU'BLE, rE-dub'l. v. 2. To become 
twice as much. 

If we conſider, that our whole eternity is to take 
its colour from thoſe hours which we here employ 
in virtue or vice, the argument redoub/es upon us, 
for putting in practice this method of paſſing away 
our time. Addiſon's Spectator. 

Rx DORT, rè-dout'. n. / [reduit, redoute, Fr. 
ridotta, Ital.] The outwork of a fortif- 
cation; a fortreſs. 

Every great ſhip is as an impregnable fort, and 
our ſafe and commodious ports are as redoubts to 
ſecure them, | 5 Bacon. 

REDOU'“B TABLE, ré-dout-Ebl. adj. Lredouli- 
able, Fr.] Formidable; terrible to foes. 

The enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable ri. 
val of Mr. Tonſon, overtook me. Hope. 

RE DO “B TEHD, rè-dout- Id. adi. [redoubte, Fr.] 
Dread; awful; formidable. Not in uſe. 

His kingdom's ſeat Cleopolis is red, 

There to obtain ſome ſuch redoubted knight, | 
That parents dear from tyrant's power deliver 
might, Speyer: 

So far be mine, my moſt redaubted lord, ; 
As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love- Sbal. 


' To RR DO VND, r&-dou'nd: v. . [redunde, Lat. 


tions of the crown, and were after diſſevered: 


| 


1. To be ſent back by reaction. The 


So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shak. Macbeth. 
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The evil, ſonn 
= — þ as à flood, on thoſe - 
From whom it ſprung. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor hope to be myſelf leſs miſerable, 
what 1 ſeck, but others to make ſuch 
As I, though thereby worſe to me redound. Million. 
MG To conduce in the conſequence. eh 
As the care of our national commerce redonnds 
more to the riches and proſperity of the publick 
" than any other act of government, the ſtate of it 
ſhould be marked out in every particular reign 
with greater diſtinction. n Addiſon. 
He had drawn many obſervations together, 
which very much redound to the honour ot t 
prince. 6 Aadiſon. 
The honour done to our religion ultimately re- 
1 dounds to God the author of it. Rogers's Sermons. 
3. To proceed in the conſequence. 
As both theſe monſters will devour great quan- 
tities of paper, there will no ſmall uſe redound from 
them to that manufacture. Addiſon's Guardian. 


o REDRE'SS, r&-dr6s'. v. a. Lredreſſer, Fr.] 
1. To ſet right; to amend. 
det In yonder ſpring of roſes, 
Find what to redreſs till noon. Milton. 
To relieve; to remedy ; to eaſe, It is 
ſometimes uſed of perſons, but more pro- 
perly of things. 8 
She felt with me, what I felt of my captivity, 


L-, 


Div n back 


* 


« 
* 


and ſtreight laboured to redreſs my pain, which 


* 


was her pain. | Sidney. 
"Tis thine, O king! th' afflicted to redręſi. Dryd. 
Lighter affronts and injuries Chriſt commands 
us not to redreſs by law, but to bear with patience. 
8 EY Kettlewwell. 
In countries of freedom, princes are bound to 
protect their ſubjects in liberty, property, and 
religion, ' to receive. their petitions, and redreſs 
-their grievances, 
RE DRE“ss, re-dres'. x. , [from the verb.] 
1. Reformation; amendment. „ 


To ſeek reformation of evil laws is commenda- 
ble, but for us the more neceſſary is a ſpeedy re- 


dreſs of ourſelves. 
2. Relief; remedy. | 
No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right ; 
No, not a man, comes for redre/5-to thee, Shaleſp. 
Such people as break the law of nations, all 
nations are intereſted to ſuppreſs, conſidering that 


Hooker, 


the particular ſtates, being the delinquents, can | 


give no redreſs. Bacon. 
Grief, finding no redreſs, ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle, and feſter, and gangrene 
To black mortification. 3 Milton. 
A few may complain without reaſon; but there 
is occaſion for-redre/s when the cry is univerſal. 
; | | : Davenant. 
3. One who gives relief. 
Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs. 
Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants oppreſs. 

; | Dryden. 
'ReprE's51vE,vt-dres'-8lv, adj. [from redreſs. 
_ .Succouring ; affording remedy. A word 
not authoriſed, _. | 

The generous band, 

Who, touch'd with human woe, redreſſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomſon. 
To REDSEA't, red-8C'r. v. n. [red and /ear.] 

A term of workmen, _ | 
If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight 
of the hammer, when it will not batter under the 
ps hammer; and if it be too hot, it will redſear, that 
is, break or crack under the hammer. Moxon. 
RE'DSHANK, red-shänk. 1. /. [red and /bank.] 
1. This ſeems to be a contemptuous appella- 


tion for ſome of the people of Scotland. 
He ſent over his brot | 


1 | er Edward with a power 
3 of Scots and redſbanſs unto Ireland, where they 
got footing, th 8 pe uſe 1. 

| 3 A bird. Ainſavorth. 


' 
[ 


of this 


- Swift. 


n 


RE D 


tal. 1. /. [phenicurus, Lat.] A bird. | 
RE'DSTRE "oa red'-strek. 1. /. red and freak.) 
1. An apple. | 3 
The redfleak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of wilding, and 
though kept long, yet is never pleaſing to the 
palate; there are ſeveral ſorts of redſtreal: ſome 
ſorts of them have red veins running through the 
whole fruit, which is eſteemed to give the cyder 
the richeſt tincture, | Mortimer, 
Cyder preſſed from the redſtreak. 
Redſtreał he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 
_ Gives Tuſcan yearly for thy Scudmore's wine. 
| Smith. 


At. re- 


2. 


To REDUCE, rè- du's. v. a. [reduco, L 
duire, Fr.] 
1. To bring back. Obſolete. 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. Shak. 
2. To bring to the former ſtate. 
_ - It were but juſt | 
And equal to reduce me to my duſt, 
Deſirous to reſign and render back 
All I receiv'd, 
3. To reform from any diſorder. 
That temper in the archbiſhop, who licenſed 
their moſt pernicious writings, left his ſucceſſor a 
very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a 
church into order, that had been ſo long neglected, 
and ſo ill filled. 2 Clarendon, 


Milton. 


4. To bring in to any ſtate of diminution. 


A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute 
parts, thereby acquires many little ſurfaces in a 
narrow compals. Boyle. 
His ire will quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eſſential. | Milton. 
The ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure is looked on as 

an unit in number, when the mind by diviſion 
would reduce them into leſs fractions. Locke. 
5. To degrade; to impair in dignity, 

There is nothing ſo bad, but a man may lay 
hold of ſomething about it, that will afford matter 
of excuſe; nor nothing ſo excellent, but a man 
may faſten upon ſomething belonging to it, where- 
by to reduce it Tillotſon. 

6. To.bring into any ſtate of miſery or mean- 
„„ | 

The moſt prudent part was his moderation and 

indulgence, not reducing them to deſperation. 


| Arbuthnot on Coins, 
7. To ſubdue. | | 
Unider thee, as head ſupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow'rs, dominions I reduce. 
—— | | Milton. 
8. To bring into any ſtate more within reach 
or power. 5 | 
To have this project reduced to 
ſeems to want nothing. 
9. To reclaim to order. 
Left deſert utmoſt hell, 
Reduc'd in careful watch round their metro 


practice, there 


polis. 
| | Milton, 
10. To ſubje to a rule; to bring into a claſs: 
as, the inſects are reduced to tribes ; the 
variations of we: bro are reduced to rules. 
REDVU'CEMENT, r 
reduce.] The act of bringing back, ſubduing, 
reforming, or diminiſhing ; reduction. 

The navy received bleſſing from Pope Sixtus, 
and was aſſigned as an apoſtolical miſſion for the 
reducement of this kingdom to the obedience of 
Rome. Bacon. 

REDvu'cER, rẽ-dũ'-sür. 2. . [from reduce. 
One that reduces. ‚ 

They could not learn to digeſt, that the man, 
which they ſo long had uſed to maſk their own 
appetites, ſhould now be the reducer of them into 
order, CO | Sidney, 

REDV'CIBLE, rè-dò“-slbl. adj. [from reduce.) 


| Pollible to be reduced, 


| 


| Re'DsTaARrT, rV4d-sthrt, or RR DTAIL, r#d- | 


du's-ment. . . [from | 


5 


RED 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to 

the law of nature, the poſitive law of God in his 
word, and the law of man enacted by che civil 
power. | Sioutb. 

Actions that promote ſociety and mutual fel- 

lowſhip, ſeem reducible to a proneneſs to do good to 
others, and a ready ſenſe of any good done by 
others. | South. 
All the parts of painting are reducible into theſe 
mentioned by our author. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

If minerals are not convertible into another 
ſpecies, though of the ſame genus, much leſs can 
they be ſurmiſed reducible into a ſpecies of another 
genus. 89 Harvey on Conſumptiont. 

Our damps in England are reducible to the ſuffo- 
cating or the fulminating. Moodtuard. 

REDv'Cc1BLENE Ss, re-diY/-s[bl-nls. n. /. [from 

reducible.] Quality of being reducible. 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent taſte, and eſpe- 
cially by its reducibleneſs, according to Helmont, 
into alcali and water, ſeems to be as well of a 
ſaline as a ſulphureous nature. Boyle. 
REpv/cT1ioN, re-duk'-shun. . fe [reduftions 

Fr. from reductus, Lat.] 

1. The a& of reducing ; ſtate of being re- 
duced. 

Some will have theſe years to be but months ; 
but we have no certain evidence that they uſed 
to account a month a year; and if we had, yet 
that reduction will not ſerve. Hale. 

Every thing viſibly tended to the reduction of 
his ſacred majeſty, and all-perſons in their ſeveral 
ſtations began to make way and prepare for it, Fell. 

2. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or 
more numbers of different denominations 
into one denomination. : Cocker. 

Repu'cTivE, r&-dhk'/-tiv. adj. [reduftif, Fr. 
reductus, Lat.] Having the power of re- 
ducing. It is uſed as a ſubſtantive by Hale. 

Thus far concerning theſe reductives by inunda- 
tions and conflagrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

REpv/cTIVELY, r&-dik'-tiv-ly. adv. [from 
reductiue.] By reduction; by conſequence. 

If they be our ſuperiors, then tis modeſty and 

reverence to all ſuch in general, at leaſt redu@ively. 

| Hammond. 
Other niceties, though they are not matter of 
conſcience, ſingly and apart, are yet fo reductively; 
that is, though they are not ſo in the abſtract, 
they become ſo by affinity and connection. L Eſir. 

REDU NDANCE, rYE-dun'-dens, ; 

REepu'nDaANCY, ré-dün“-dén-s5. F ** 4 

lredundantia, Lat. from redundant.) Super- 
fluity; ſuperabundance; exuberance. 

The cauſe of generation ſeemeth to be fulneſs; . 
for generation is from redundancy : this fulneſs 
ariſeth from the nature of the creature, if it be 
hot, and moiſt and ſanguine ; or from plenty of 
food. . Bacon. 

It is a quality, that confines a man wholly 

within himſelf, leaving him void of that princi- 

ple, which alone ſhould diſpoſe him to communi- 
cate and impart thoſe redundancies of good, that 
he 1s poſſeſſed of. Le South. 

I ſhall ſhow our poet's redundance of wit, juſt- 

neſs of compariſons, and elegance of deſcriptions, 

| Repo | Garth, 

Labour ferments the humours, caſts them into 
their proper channels, and throws off redundancies, 

RE DU/NDANT, r&-dtn dènt. adj. Lredun- 
dans, Lat.] e e ee ee 

1. Superabundant; exuberant; ſuperfluous. 

| , 2004s *. 

With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amidſt his circling ſpires, that on the graſs 

Floated redundant. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Notwithſtanding the redundant oil in fiſhes, they 
do not enereaſe fat ſo much as fleſh. Arbuthnet. 

os TIRE more words or images than are uſe- 


" 


3P2 Where 


y ＋ꝙIUùnrw. 
—— 


Rrpu'rLi carte, re-dzhô'-ply-kà- tiv. adj. 


To Rxx, re. v, a. {I know not the etymo- 


N REED, red. 1. ＋. [nNeov, Sax. ried, Germ. 2 3 
15 : : REE KY, r 'k- . 


RE E 


Wers the author is redundant, mark thoſe pa- 
ragraphs to be retrenched; when he trifles, aban- 
don thoſe paſſages. | Watts. 

Rx bu 'NDANTLY, r&-dan'-dEnt-ly. adv. [from 
redundant.) Superfluouſly ;ſuperabundantly. 

To Repv'eiicarte, re-dzhd'-ply-kit. v. a. 
[re and duplicate.) To double. 

Revvyri1ca'rion, r&-dzh&-ply-ki-shin. 1. /. 

| [from reduplicate.] The act of doubling. 

ö This is evident, when the mark of excluſion is 
put; as when we ſpeak of a white thing, adding 
the reduplication, as white ; which excludes all 
other conſiderations, | Digby. 


[reduplicatif, Fr. from reduplicate.] Double. 
Some logicians mention reduplicative propoſi- 
tions; as men, conſidered as men, are rational 
creatures; i. e. becauſe they are men. W att;'s Logicl. 
Rze'DwinG, red'-wing. 7. /. [turdus iliacus.] 
A bird. Ainſauorth. 


Jogy.] To riddle; to ſift. 
' After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you 
muſt then ye it over in a ſieve. Mortimer's Huſb. 
To REE'CHo, r&-tk”"-kd, v. 2. [re and echo.) 
To echo back. 
Around we ſtand, a melancholy train, 
And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope. 


Ree'cny,-re'tsh-F. adj. [from reech, corrupt- 
ly formed from reet.] Smoky; ſooty ; 
tanned. | es 

Let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck. Shaleſp. 


Shake/p. 


arundo, Lat.] ' : 
1. An hollow knotted ſtalk, which grows in | 
wet grounds. . | 
A reed is diſtinguiſhed from the graſſes by its 
magnitude, and by its having a firm ſtem : the 
ſpecies are, the large manured cane or reed, the 
ſugar cane, the common reed, the variegated reed, 
the Bambu cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 
This Derceta, the mother of Semiramis, was 
ſometimes a recluſe, and falling in love with a 
goodly young man, ſhe was by him with child, 
arhich, for fear of extreme puniſhment, ſhe con- 
veyed away and cauſed the ſame to be hidden 
among the high reed: which grew on the banks of 
the lake. : 
The knotty bulruſh next in order ſtood, 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Dryden. 
à. A ſmall pipe, made anciently of a reed. 
Pl ſpeak between the change of man and boy 


With a reed voice, Shakeſpþ. | 
Arcadian pipe, the paſtoral reed 
Of Hermes, "BS. Milton 


3. An arrow, as made of a reed headed. 
When the Pacthian turn'd his ſteed, 
And from the hoſtile camp withdrew ; 
With cruel ſkill the backward reed 
le ſent; and as he fled, he flew,  _ Prior. 
REe'DeD, re'd-Id. adj. [from reed.] Covered 
with reeds. | | 
Where houſes be reeded,,  » 
Now pare off the moſs, and go beat in the reed. Tuf. 


nenn hath noptlud yy 
Honey in the ſickly hive infuſe | 
Through regen pipes. Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks, 
© REED-GRASS, red-gras. S . [from reed and 
grafs ;; ſarganion, Lat.] A plant, bur-reed. 
2 RETN FY, & Kd“ -- f5. v. a. [reetificr, Fr. | 


re and edify.} To rebuild; to build again. 5 


The xuin'd walls be did reedify, Spenſer. 
This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuouſly reedi ſied. Shakeſp. 
The Zoliang, who repeopled, reedified Nlium. 


4 


Raleigh. | 


| 


| 


| Rep/DEN, redn. adj. [from reed.] Conſiſting | 


* 


: | ; e 1 ' 7.5 WE SOT. 21 Sandys. 

© "The houſe of God they firſt rcedify. © Milton, | 
. AY % + Id. CDI . 3 1 1 

22 1 . | : 22 5 | * | 
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R E E 


REE DLESSs, r#d-lls, adj. [from reed.) Being 
without reeds. 3 
Youths tomb'd before their parents were, 
Whom foul Cocyrus' reed!eſs batiks encloſe. May. 
REE Dr, r&d-}. adj. [from reed.] Abound- 
ing with reeds. f | 
e ſportive flood in two divides, 
And forms with erring ſtreams the reedy iſles. 
| Blackmore. 
Th' adjoining brook, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. Thom. 
REEK, r@k. u. /. [nec, Sax. reuke, Dut.] 
1. Smoke; ſteam ; vapour. 
'Tis as hateful to me as the reel of a lime kiln, 
Sbaleſp. 
2. [ Rete, Germ. any thing piled up.] A pile 
of corn or hay, commonly pronounced ricł. 


Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear'd abroad. 


Dryden. 
Ihe covered reef, much in uſe weſtward, muſt 
needs prove of great advantage in wet harveſts. 
Mortimer. 
To RE Ek, re'k. v. u. Inecan, Sax.) To ſmoke; 
to ſteam; to emit vapour. 5 
To the battle came he; where he did 
Run reebing o er the lives of men, as if 
Twere a perpetual ſpoil, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They ſhall be fam'd; for there the ſun ſhall greet 
; them, 
And draw their honours ree&ing up to heav'n. Shak. 
; I found me laid | 
In balmy ſweat ; which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeting moiſture fed. Milt. 
Love one deſcended from a race of tyrants, 


| Whoſe blood yet recks on my avenging ſword. 


Smith. | 


1. [from rec.] Smoky; 
tanned; black. | . 
Shut me in a charnel houſe; 
O'ercover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reely ſhanks and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. Shak. 


REEL, rel. u. /. [neol, Sax.] A turning frame, | 


upon which yarn is wound into ſkeins from 
the ſpindle. of 
To REEL, rel. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
gather yarn off the ſpindle. | 
It may be uſeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 


Ta REEL, rel. v. u. Crollen, Dut. ragla, Swed.] } 


To ſtagger; to incline in walking, firſt to 


one fide and then to the other. Spen/er has | 


applied it to the feet. 
Him when his miſtreſs proud perceiv'd to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet for faintneſs reel d, | 


She gan call, help Orgoglio! Spenſer. | 
What news in this our tott'ring ſtate ? | 
—l[t is a reeling world, Tens f 
And I believe will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland. Shakeſp. 


It is amiſs to fit WA 
And keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave, 
To reel the ſtreets at noon. Sbaleſp. 
They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 
„ | Pſalms. 
Grope in the dark, and to no ſeat confine 
Their wandring feet; but reel as drunk with wine. 
Es Sandys. 
He with heavy fumes oppreſt, 
Reel d from the palace, and retir'dto reſt. Pope. 
Should he hide his face, | 
TH extinguiſh'd ſtars would looſening reel 
Wide from their ſpheres, Thomſon, 


ReeLe'cT1ON, r&-&-I8k"-shin, n. J. [re and 


election.] Repeated election. | 
Several acts have been made, and rendered in- 
effeQual, by leaving the power of reelection open. 
5 5 | 8 wift, 


| 


To REENA'CT, r&-In-akt”. v. a. [re and enact.] 


To enact anew. 
The conſtruction of ſhips was forbidden to ſena- 


tors, by à law made by Claudius the'tribune, and | 
reenacted by the Julian law of conceſſions, Arbutbnot. | 


REF 


| To Reewro'nce, r&-In-f&'rs. v. a, Ly. and 
enforce.] To ſtrengthen with new aſſiſtance 
or ſupport. . 
© The French have reeinforc d their ſcatter'd men. 
They uſed the ſtones to reenforce the 1 : 
The preſence of a friend taiſes fancy, and faq 
forces reaſon. Collie 
REeNrFO'RCEMENT, rein- fö“rs-mént. 3. 72 
Cee and enforcement.] 8 
1. Freſh aſſiſtance; new help. 
Alone heenter'd 
The mortal gate o' th' city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, 
And with a ſudden reenforcement ſtruck 
Corioli like a planet. Shakeſp. Corielanu,, 


endoctrinating to ſet them right. Milton. 
What reenforcement we may gain from hope. Mil. 
2. Iterated enforcement. 
The words are a reiteration or reegforcement of 
- a corollary, _ Ward, 
 ToREExJo'y, re-In-dzhoy', v. a. [re and 
| enjoy.] To enjoy a new or a ſecond time, 
The calmneſs of temper Achilles reenjoyed, is 
only an effect of the revenge which ought to have 
preceded. Pope. 


To enter again; to enter anew. 

With opportune excurſion, we may chance 
Reenter heaven. | Milton, 
The fiery ſulphurous vapours ſeek the centre 


| Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

To REENTHRO'NE, r&-In-thrö“n. v. 4. To 
replace in a throne. 

He diſpoſes in my hands the ſcheme | 

To reentbrone the king. Southern, 
 REE'NTRANCE,. r#-tn”-trens. n. ſ. lre and 
entrance.] The act of entering again. 

Their repentance, although not their firſt en- 
trance, is notwithſtanding the firſt ſtep of their 
reentrance into life. Hooker, 

The pores of the brain, through the which the 
ſpirits before took their courſe, are more eaſily 
opened to the ſpirits which demand reentrance. 
Glanville's Scep/ir, 
 Ree'rmovusE, re'r-mous. n. /. [Pnepemur, 

Sax.] A bat. See REARMOUSE. 

To REESTA'BLISH, re'-es-tab”-lish. v. a. 

[re and eftablyþh.} To eſtabliſh anew. 
Io reeflebliiſh. the right of lineal ſucceſſion to 

paternal government, is to put a man in poſſeſſion 

of that government which his fathers did enjoy, 
| Locke, 
Peace, which hath for many years been baniſhed 
the Chriſtian world, will be ſpeedily reefabli/sc2. 
0 85 . Smalridge. 
REE STA BLISsHER, reE'-es-tib''-lish-ar. 7. /. 

from regſtabliſb.] One that reeſtabliſhes. 

REESTA'BLISHMENT, r&-68-tab”-lish-ment. 
n. /. {from reeftabliſh.} The act of reeſta- 


reſtauration, 5 
The jews made ſuch a powerful effort for their 
regſlabliſbment under Barchocab, in the reign of 
| | AL ſhook the whole Roman Fangen, 
RE EVE, reEv. n. /. Iʒepe pa, Sax.] eward, 

| . Obſolete, 4 (pee 

The reve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed, 

. | Dryden. 
To REExXA MINE, rè-Egz-àm“-In. v. a. [re 
and examine. ] To examine anew. 

Spend the time in reexamining more duly your 
| cauſe, Hooker. 
73 REFE'CT, r&-f&kt'. v. a. Lreſectus, Lat.] 
To refreſh ; to reſtore after hunger or fa- 
tigue. Not in uſe. . , 

A man in the morning is lighter in the ſcale, 
becauſe in fleep ſome pounds have perſpired; 
is alſo lighter unto himſelf, becauſe he is ite. 


iT Brown's Vulgar Errourt- 


ReFe'cTION, 


% 


They require a ſpecial reenforcement of ſoung 


To REE'NTER, ren“. tür. v. a. Ire and enter. 


from whence they proceed; that is, reenter again. 


bliſhing ; the ſtate of being reeſtabliſhed ; 


= a 


RE F 


serien, N-HK-shän. 1. J. Lreſection, Fr. 
Rants TefeB#io, Lat.] Refreſhment after hun- 
ger or of wine, a man may ſeem 
- .hter in himſelf from ſudden refection, though 
2 heavier in the balance, from a 1 
a _— ron. 
yer is the diet of angels, the ſood and refer- 


tion of ſouls, and the richeſt aliment of grace.South, | 


For ſweet refection due, 

"The genial viands let my train renew. Pope, 
Rere'crory, ref -Ek-thr-F. 1... [refefoire, 

Fr. from refe#.]) Room of refreſhment ; 

ing room. 8 8 | 

te cells and refeforics did prepare, 
And large proviſions laid of winter fare. Dryden. 
70 REE Ly r6-fel'. Y, ae lrefello, Lat.] To 

refate ; to repreſs. 

Friends, not to refel ye, 


Or any way quell ye, | 
Ye aim at a myſtery : | | 
Worthy a hiſtory. Ben Jonſon * Gypſies. 


it inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods 


ol diſcovering and reſelling Ge ſubtile tricks of 


Watts. 


— 


ſophiſters. 


2 REFE R, re- fer. v. a. [refero, Lat. referer, | 


I, 
1. To diſmiſs for information or judgment. | 


Thoſe cauſes the divine hiſtorian -refers us to, 
and not to any productions out of nothing. Burnet, 
2. To betake for deciſion. | 
The heir of his kingdom hath referred herſelf 
unto a poor, but worthy gentleman. Shakeſþ. 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end, 
You profeſs and practiſe to refer all things to 
yourſelf. Fo Te Bacon. 
4. To reduce, as to a claſs. 
The ſalts, predominant in quick lime, we refer 
rather to lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Colours. 
To RE FER, r- fer. V. . 
1. To reſpect; to have relation. | 
Of thoſe places, that refer to the ſhutting and 
opening the abyſs, I take notice of that in Job, 
15 | | Burnet, 
2. To appeal. 
In ſuits it is good to refer to ſome friend W 
5 con. 
RET ER EE“, rèf- Er-&“. 1. ſ. [from refer.} One 
to whom any thing is referred. 
Referees and arbitrators ſeldom forget themſelves. 
i L' Eftrange. 
RE'FERENCE, ref'-fer-Ens. u. /. [from refer.) 
1. Relation; reſpe& ; view towards; alluſion 
The knowledge of that which man is in refer- 
ence unto himſelf and other things in relation unto 
man, Imay term the mother of all thoſe principles, 
which are decrees in that law of nature, whereby 
human aRions are framed. | Hooker, 
Jupiter was the ſon of Ether and Dies; ſo 
called, becauſe the one had reference to his celeſtial 
conditions, the other diſcovered his natural virtues. 
| Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
_ Chriſtian religion commands ſobriety, temper- 
ance, and moderation, in reference to our appetites 
aud paſſions. | Tillotſon, 
2. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. 
It paſſed in England without the leaſt reference 
hither, Swift. 
RerExe'NDARY, ref-br-En'-der-y. u. ſ. [refer- 
_ endus, Lat.) One to whoſe deciſion any 
thing is referred. | 


In ſuits, it is good to refer to ſome friend of 
truſt ; but let him chuſe well his referendaries, + 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


To REE“ vr, r&'- fer- mënt“. v. a. fre 


And ferment.] To ferment anom. 
| Thi admitted nitre agitates the lood, _ 
Revives its fre, and referments the blood. Blackm. 
RErx'azisLE, r&-for'-r(bl. _ [from refer.) 


_ Capable of veing conſidered, as in relation 
, / 


to ſom 


theſe great 2 upon incidents, who are ſo won- 


R E F 


Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom | 
none are rerrible, and all things preſent, unto 
whom nothing is paſt or to come, but who is the 

| fame yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow. / Brown. 
To REFINE, re-fi'n. v. a. (raffiner, Fr.] 
1. To purify ; to clear from droſs and recre- 
ment. | | 

I will rene them as ſilver is refined, and will try 
them as gold is tried. Zachariah, xiii. 9. 

Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. 
Anon. 

The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice to 
be diluted with a quantity of water boiled with 
refined ſugar. | Mortimer, 

2. To make elegant; to poliſh ; to make ac- 
curate, | | 
Queen Elizabeth's time was a golden age for a 
world of refined wits, who honoured poeſy with 
their pens. | Peacham, 

Love rene the thoughts, and hath his ſcat 
In reaſon, „ Milton. 

The ſame traditional ſloth, which renders the 
bodies of children, born from wealthy parents, 
weak, may perhaps refine their ſpirits. Swift. 

To REFI“N E, r&-fi'n. v. u. | | 

t. To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 

| Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended. his 
ſtories, 

Let a lord but own the happy lines; 
How the wit brightens, how the ſenſe refines ! Pope. 

2. To grow pure. V 
The pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains, 


Dryden. 


3. To affect nicety. 


in controverſy, and coming nearer ſtill to the 
church of Rome. 
REF1'NEDLY, re-fi/nd-ly. adv. [from refine.] 
With affected elegance. 
Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones 
To turn a wheel? Dryden. 


REFINEMENT, re-fi/n-ment. 2. ſ. (from refine.) 
1. The act of purifying, by clearing any thing 
from droſs and recrementitious matter. 
2. The ſtate of being pure. 
The more bodies are of kin to ſpirit in ſubtilty 
and refinement, the more diffuſive are they. Norris. 
3. Improvement in elegance or purity. | 
From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether 
the corruptions in our language have not equalled 
its refinements, Swift. 
| The religion of the goſpel is only the refinement 
and exaltation of our beſt facultics, Law. 
4. Artificial practice. 


in publick and private affairs, than the refinements 
of irregular cunning. Rogers, 
5. Affectation of elegant improvement. 


the lurch, by ſome of their late refinements. Addiſon. 
REINER, re-fi'n-ur. 2. [from refine.] 


recrement, 


is hardeſt to melt, which is fulleſt of metal; and 
that eaſieſt, which hath moſt droſs. Bacon, 
2. Improver in elegance. 8 a 
As they have been the great refiners of our lan- 
guage, fo it hath been my chief ambition to imi- 
tate them, ? C 
3. Inventor of fuperfluous ſubtilties. 
No men ſee leſs of the truth of things, than 
derfully ſubtle, and over wiſe in their conceptions. 
| "Addiſon's Spectator. 
Some refiners pretend to argue for the uſefulneſs 


To ReF1'T, re- fltꝰ. D. As [refait, Fr. re and 
fit.] To repair; to reſtore after damage. 


Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addiſon, 


He makes another paragraph about our refining | 


np. 


The rules religion preſcribes are more ſucceſsful | 


PR 
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The flirts about town had a deſign to leave us in 


1. Purifier; one who clears from droſs or 


The refiners of iron obſerve, that that iron ſtone 


of parties in ſuch a government as ours. Swift. 


He will not allow that there are any ſuch figns 


REF 


| _ there was ſo great care taken in the r of it 


up again at the deluge. Woodward. 
Permit our ſhips a ſhelter. on your ſhoars, 
 Refitted from your woods withplanks and oars. Dryd. 
To REFLE'CT, re-flekt'. v. a. [reflechir, Fr.] 
reflefto, Lat.] To throw back. 
| We, his gather'd beams | 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 
Bodies cloſe together refle their own colour. 


/ Dryden. 
To REFLE'CT, r&-flèkt“ v. u. | 
1. To throw back light. 

In dead men's ſculls, and in thoſe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, . 
As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflefing gems. Sbalęſp. 

2. To bend back. = | 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ſtraight 

line, and never reflect in an angle, nor bends in 
a circle, which is a continual reflection, unleſs 
either by ſome external impulſe, or by an intrin- 
ſick principle of gravity, Bentley's Sermons. 
3- To throw back the thoughts upon the paſt 
or on themſelves. | ; 

The imagination caſts thoughts in our way, and 
forces the underſtanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

In every action reſſect upon the end; and in your 
undertaking it, conſider why you do it. Taylor. 

Who faith, who could ſuch ill events expect: 


. When men are grown up, and reflect on their 
own minds, they cannot find any thing more an- 

- cient there, than thoſe opinions which were taught 
them before their memory began to keep a regiſter 
of their actions. Locle. 


It is hard, that any part of my land ſhould be 


} ſettled upon one who has uſed me ſo ill; and yet 
Atterbury. 


I could not fee a ſprig of any bough of this whole 


her ſeverity. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Let the king diſmiſs his woes, | 
Reflecting on her fair renown ; 
And take the cypreſs from his brows, 
To put his wonted laurels on. 
4. To conſider attentively. 
Into myſelf my reaſon's eye I turn'd; : 
And as I much refle&ed, much I mourn'd. Privr, 
5. To throw reproach or cenſure. 


Neither do I refle# in the leaſt upon the me- 


Prior. 


of any imputation. 
6. To bring reproach. | 
Errors of wives reflect on huſbands ſtill. Dryden. 


REFLE CTENT, re-flek'-tEnt. adj. Lreflectens, 
Lat.] Bending back; flying back. | 
The ray deſcendent, and the ray reflectent, flying 
with ſo great a ſpeed, that the air between them 
cannot take a formal play any way, before the 
beams of the light be on both ſides of it; it fol- 
lows, that, according to the nature of humid things, 
it muſt firſt only ſwell. Digby on the Soul. 


8 a ft. 


, 
— 


thence I think refexion leſs proper: reflexion, 
Er: refhexus, Lat} © 5 5 
1. The act of throwing back. 
The eyes ſees not itſelf, _ 
But by reflection from other things.  Shakeſp. 
If the ſun's light conſiſted but of one ſort of rays, 


impoſlible to produce any new by reflections or re- 
fractions. . . Cbeynue. 


2. The act of bending back 


line, nor ever reflects in an angle or circle, which 


impiſe,.,. Benley's Ser mont. 
3. That which is reflected. 
She ſhincs not upon fools, leſt the reflection ſhould 
hurt her.. 3-7 Shebghs 
As the ſun in water we can bear, | 
Vet not the ſun, but his 7efle4ien there; 


So let us view her here, in what ſhe was, 


4 


| And take her image in this watry glaſs. Dryden. 


of art in the make of the preſent globe, or that 


With ſhame on his own counſels doth reflect. Denb. 


walk of trees, but I ſhould r7efe# upon her and 


mory of his late majeſty, whom I entirely acquit 


REFLE'CT1ON,re-flek/-shivin. u. . (from refle& + 


there would be but one colour, and it would be 


| Inanimate matter moves always in a. ſtraight. 


is a continual refe4ion, unleſs by ſome external 
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4. Thought thrown back 
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abſent, on itſelf, 
The three firſt parts I dedicate to my old friends, 

to take off thoſe melancholy r-fle#ions, which the 
| ſenſe of age, infirmity, and death may give them. 


Denham. + 


This dreadfol image ſo poſſeſs d her mind, 

She ceas d all farther hope; and now began 

To make reflection on the unhappy man. Dryden. 
Job's reſlections on his once flouriſhing eſtate, did 

at the ſametime afflict and encourage him. Atterbury. 
What wounding reproaches of ſoul muſt he feel, 


from the reflection: on his own ingratitude. Rogers. 


5. The action of the mind upon itſelf. 


Refledtion is the perception of the operations of 


our own minds within us, as it is employed about 
the ideas it has got. Locke. 
6. Attentive conſideration. 

This delight grows and improves under thought 
and reflection; and while it exerciſes, does alſo en- 
dear itfelf to the mind; at the ſame time employ- 
ing and inflaming the meditations. South's Sermons. 


7. Cenſure. 


He dy'd; and oh! may no reflection ſhed 


Its pois nous venom: on the royal dead. Prior. 


REFLE'cTive, ré- fick -tiv. adj. [from ręflect.] 


1. Throwing back images. 
When the weary king gave place to night, 
His beams he to his royal brother lent, 
And ſo ſhone ſtill in his refefive light. Dryden. 
In the refle#ive ſtream the ſighing bride, . 
Viewing her charms impair'd, abaſh'd ſhall hide 
Her penſive head, | | „ 


2. Conſidering things paſt; conſidering the 


operations of the mind. 
Forc'd by reflective reaſon I confeſs, 
That human ſcience is uncertain gueſs, Prior. 
REFLE/CTOR, re-ACk'-tur. 2. /. [from reflect. 


Confiderer, | 
There is ſcarce any thing that nature has made, 


or that men do ſuffer, whence the devout reflefor | 


cannot take an occaſion of an aſpiring meditation. 
| Boyle on Colours. 


REFLE'x, r&-flcks. adj. [reflexus, Lat.] Di- 


rected backward. | | 


The motions of my mind are as obvious to the 


vieler act of the ſoul, or the turning of the in- 


tellectual eye inward upon its own actions, as the 
paſſions of my ſenſe are obvious to my ſenſe; I fee 
the object, and I perceive that I ſee it. Hale. 
The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of 
the world, the diſcernible ends of them do evince 
dy a reflex argument, that it is the workmanſhip, 
not of blind mechaniſm or blinder chance, but of 
an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 
REFLEX, re/-flcks. 2. /. Ireflexus, Lat.] Re- 
flection. IG WO | 

There was no other way for angels to ſin, but 
by reflex of their underſtandings upon themſelves. 
| . Hooker. 

I'll fay yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
"Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shateſp. 
REFLEX1B!LITY, re-fleks-y-bil/-It-v. 1. /. 


[from reflexible.] The quality of being 


reflexible. 85 3 | 
Reflexibility of rays is their diſpoſition to be re- 
flected or turned back into the ſame medium from 


© any other medium, upon whoſe ſurface they fall; | 
And rays are more or leſs reflexible, which are 
| | Newton, | 
_ *REFLE"X1BLE,re-fcks'-Ibl. adj. [from refexus, 
Lat.] Capable to be thrown back. 


turned back more or leſs eaſily. 


Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, by convinc- 
ing experiments, that the light of the ſun conſiſts 


of rays differently refrangible and reflexible; and 


dat thoſe rays are differently reflexible, that are 


differently refrangible. Cbeyne. 


 REFLE'x1vh, 1è-Hcks“-Iv. adj. Treflexus, Lat.] 
Having reſpect ta ſomething paſt. 


That aſſurance r:fexive cannot be a divine faith : 


upon the paſt, or the | 


| 70 REFO'R u, re-fi'rm. 
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but at the moſt an human, yet ſuch as perhaps 1 
may have no doubting mixed with. Hammond. 

ReFLE/xIvELY, re-fltks'H+v-ly. adv. [from 
reflexive.) In a backward direction. 

- "Solomon tells us life and death are in the power 
of the tongue, and that not only directly in regard 
of the good or ill we may do to others, but re- 


flexively alſo in reſpect of what may rebound to | 


ourſelves | Gevernment of the Tongue. 

RerLoa'T, r&-fl6't. u. /. [re and flaat.] Ebb; 
reflux. 8 8 

The main float and refloat of the ſea, is by con- 

ſent of the univerſe, as part of the diurnal motion. 


| Bacon. 
To RErLov' KIs R, re“-flür“-rIsh. v. a. Ire and 
Aouriſb.] To flouriſh ane w. 7 


Virtue given for loſt 
Revives, r7eflouriſbes, then vigorous moſt, 
When moſt unactive deem'd. Milton's Agoniftes. 


flow.) To flow back. 


REFLv'eNT, ret'-fli-ent. adj. [refluens, Lat.] 


' Running back; flowing back. 


The liver receives the refluent blood almoſt from 
all the parts of the abdomen. ' 


Tell, by what paths, 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys 


The refluent rivers, and the land repays. Blackmore. | 
REeFLvu'x, re'-flux. n./. [refux, Fr. refluxus, 


Lat.] -Backward courſe of water. 
5 Beſides n | | 
Mine own that *bide upon me, all from me 


Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Milton. 


The variety of the flux and reflux of Euripus, or 
whether the ſame do ebb and flow ſeven times a 
day, is incontrovertible. 


refreſhment. | 


To REFO'RM, re-fa'rm. v. a. [reformo, Lat. 
"reformer, Fr.] To change from worſe to 
better. . ; 

A ſect in England, following the very ſame 
rule of policy, ſeeketh to reform even the French 
re:ormation, and purge out from thence all dregs 

of popery. | : 

Scat worthier of Gods, was built | 

With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. Milt. 
h May no ſuch ſtorm ”- 

Fall on our times, where ruin muſt reform. Denham. 

Now low'ring looks preſage approaching ſtorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 

One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the 
languages of the world, without rendering himſelf 
ridiculous. : | Locke, 

The example alone of a vicious prince will cor- 
rupt an age; but that of a good one will not reform 
it. | | Swift. 

v. . To paſs by 

change from worſe to better. 

Was his doctrine of the maſs ſtruck out in this 


conflict? or did it give him occaſion of reforming | 


in this point ? Atterbury, 


REFO'RM, r&-fi'rm. 1. /. [Fr.) Reformation. 
REFORMA'TION, ref-for-ma'-shtin, 1. J. Lre- 


4 


Formation, Fr. from reform.) | 
1. Change from worſe to better; commonly 
uſed of human manners. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcow'ring faults; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs - 


80 ſoon did loſe his ſeat, as in this king. ' Sbake/p. | 


Satire laſhes vice into refor mation. Dryien. 
The pagan converts mention this great refor- 
mation of thoſe who had been the greateſt ſinners, 
with that ſudden and ſurpriſing change, which the 


chriſtian religion made in the lives of the moſt pro- 


fligate. a | Addiſon. 
2. [By way of eminence.) The change of 
religion from the corruptions of popery to 
ns . primitive ſtate, 12 N 


Arbuthnet. . 


| 


Hooker. 


i 


To ReFLo'w, re'sfl6. v. u. [refluery Fr. re and 7e REFRA'CT, re-frakt'. v. a. 


; Brown. | 
RE FOCILLA“Tiox, 'r&-fo-$ll-1a'-8hiin, . /. 
[refocillo, Lat.] Reſtoration of ſtrength by | 
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5 The burden of the rifirnation lay on Luther 
ſhoulders. . Auna, 


RETORM ERV r- fd rm- ur. 1. ſ. [from refor 

1. One who makes a change for the bas 
an amender.' : "6 
Publick reformers had need firſt 

on their own hearts, which they purpoſe to: 
on others. p King Charles 
The complaint is more general, than che ag 
deavours to redreſs it : abroad every man would 
be a reformer, how very few at home! &g,,,, 
It was honour enough, to behold the Englif 
churches, reformed; that is, delivered from the 
_ reformers. : : " South 
2. Thoſe who changed religion from Popiſh 
_ . corruptions and innovations. 
| Our firſt reformers were famous confefſors 
martyrs all over the world. 


practiſe that 


and 
Bacon, 
| lrefradus, 
Lat.] To break the natural courſe of rays 
If its angle of incidence be large, and the re. 
fractive power of the medium not very ſtrong to 
throw it far from the perpendicular, it will be . 
Fracted. C(beyne t Philoſophical Principles, 
Rays of light are urged by the re/ra@ing meia, 
„ Cheyne, 
Refradted from yon eaſtern cloud, 

The grand etherial bow ſhoots up. Tbonſin, 
REFRA'CTION, re-frak'-shtn. n. /. Lrefradian, 
. 3 

Re fraction, in general, is the incurvation or 
change of determination in the body moved, which 
happens to it whilſt it enters or penetrates any me- 

dium: in dioptricks, it is the variation of a fur 
of light from that right line, which it would have 
paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the medium 
turned it aſide. | Harris, 

Refruction, out of the rarer medium into the 

denſer, is made towards the perpendicular. Newtin, 


REFRA'CTIVE,re-frik'-tiv. adj. from read. 
Having the power of refraction. 

Thoſe ſuperficies of tranſparent bodies reflec 
the "greateſt quantity of light, which have the 
greateſt refracting power; that is, which inter- 
cede mediums that differ moſt in their 7efrad;ve 
denſities. | Newton's Opiichs, 

REFRA'CTORINESS, re-frik'-thr-y-nls. - z. / 
[from .refrafory.] Sullen obſtinacy. 

I did never allow any man's r-fr &orinef5 aganſt 
the privileges and orders of the houſes, X. Cale, 

Great complaint was made by the preſbyte:ien 
gang, of my refractorineſi to obey the pariiamen:3 
order, - | Saunde for, 

REFRA'CTORY, re-frik'-tir-y. adj. re- 
Fractaire, Fr. refradtarius, Lat. and ſo ſhould 
be written refratary. It is now accented 
on the firſt ſyllable, but by Shakeſpeare of 
the ſecond.] Obſtinate ; perverſe ; con- 
tumacious. 5 

There is a law in each well- ordered nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 
Moſt diſobedient and refracfory. Shakeſp. 

A rough hewn ſeaman, being brought before 3 
wiſe juſtice for ſome miſdemeanor, was by him 

ordered to be ſent away to priſon, and was rr) 
after he heard his doom, inſomuch as he would 
not ſtir a foot from the place where he ſtood; lay- 
ing, it was better to ſtand where he was, than g0 
to a worſe place. Bacon's Apopbtbegn.. 

Vulgar compliance with any illegal and etre. 
vagant ways, like violent motions in nature, {con 
grows weary of itſelf, and ends in a 7/19? 
ſullenneſs. | King Charles 
© Refrafiory mortal! if thou wilt not truſt thy 
friends, take what follows; know afſuredly, be- 
fore next full moon, that thou wilt be hung uf 
an chains, Arbuthnot . Hiſtory of Jobn Bull 

Theſe atoms of theirs may have it in them, * 
they are refra&ory and ſullen; and therefore, hike 
men of the ſame tempers, muſt be banged an 

Bentley. 


buffeted into reaſon, 
125 RE'FRAGABLE 
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ATP rif-fri-gabl. adj. [refraga- | 
. Tat.] Capable of confutation and 


cee 
33 , re&-fran. v. 4. [refrener, Fr. 
re and fremm, Lat.] To hold back; to 
| action. 8 
1145 thy tongue, O God, keep not Till 
filence; refrain not thyſelf. _ Pſalm Ixxxili. T. 
My ſon, walk not thou in the way with them, 
refrain thy foot from their path. Proverbs, . 
Nor from the holy one of heav n | 
Refrain'd his tongue. | Milton. 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 
To REFRAI'N, 3 v. u. To forbear; to 
| in; to Ipare- | 
1 or upon what conſideration ſo- 
ever it be, they do it, were it in their own opinion 
of no force being done, they would undoubtedly 
refrain to do it. 5 88 Y : Hooker. | 
For my name's ſake will 1 defer mine anger, 
and refrain for thee, that 1 cut thee not off, Iſaiab. 
That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful 
party before the flood, may become more proba- 


ble, becauſe they refrained therefrom ſome time 


after. Brown's Y ulgar Errours. 
REFRANGIBILITY, 8 
n. .. (from refrangible. 

T. dag of the rays of light, is their diſ- 
poſition to be refracted or turned out of their way, 
in paſſing out of one tranſparent body or medium 
into another, Newton. 

REFRA'/NGIBLE, re-fran'-dzhibl. adj. [re 
and frango, Lat.) 
As ſome rays are more refrangible than others; 
that is, are more turned out of their courſe, in 
paſſing from one medium to another; it follows, 
that after ſuch refraction, they will be ſeparated, 
and their diftin& colour obſerved. Leucke. 
REFRENA'TION, rE-fre-ni'-Shin. 7. ſ. [re and 
fræno, Lat.] The act of reſtraining. | 
To REFRE'SH, re-fresh', v. a. [refraiſcher, 
Fr. refrigero, Lat.] 

1. To recreate; to relieve after pain, fatigue, 
or want. REI. | 

| Service ſhall with ſteeled ſinews toil ; 
And labour ſnall ee itſelf with hope. Shakeſp. 

Muſick was ordain'd to refreſb the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies or his uſual pain. Sbaleſt. 
He was in no danger to be overtaken; ſo that he 


was content to refreſh his men. Clarendon. 


_ His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment | 


warrantable, his fleep certain and refreſting, nei- 
ther interrupted with the laſhes of a guilty mind, 
nor the aches of a crazy body. South: 
lf you would have trees to thrive, take care that 
no plants be near them, which may deprive them 
_ of nouriſhment, or hinder ref gg and helps that 
they might receive. : Mortimer. 
2. To improve by new touches any thing im- 
paired. 55 
The reſt ee the ſcaly ſnakes, that fold 
The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryd 
3. To refrigerate ; to cool. 
Ade coming after heat refreſheth. Eccl.xliii. 22. 
REFRE'SHER, re- frésh-Ur. 7. /« [from refreſh.) 
That which refreſhes. *. | 
The kind refreſber of the ſummer heats. Thomſon. 
REFRE'SHMENT, r&-fresh'-mnt. 1. /. |from 
reſreſb.] 5 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 
2. That which gives relief, as food, reft: 
He was full of agony and horrour upon the ap- 
proach of a diſmal death, and ſo had moſt need 
of the refreſhments of ſociety, and the friendly aſ- 
ſiſtance of his diſciples, 3 


Such honeſt refreſoments and comforts of life, 


| 3 riſtian liberty has made it lawful for 


us to 
e. 


REFRE'T, rbtrkt. 3. /, The burden of a fong. 


Spratt. 


2. Preterite of reave. Took away. Obſolete. 


| 


_ 


Did. | 


2. Any thing internally cooling. 


* 
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REFRIGERANT, ré-fridzh“èr-ènt. adj. [re- 
frigerant, Fr. from refrigerate.) Cooling, 
mitigating heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muſt beware of | 
dry heat, and reſort to things that are refrigerant, 
with an inward warmth and virtue of cheriſhing. 

| Bacon. 

If it ariſe from an external cauſe, apply.r:frig:- 
rants, without any preceding evacuation. Wiſeman. 

To REFRUGERATE, re-fridzh'-er-at. v. a. 
[refrigero, re and frigus, Lat.] To cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air 
in great circles, ſuch as the girdle of the world pro- 
duceth, do refrigerate; and therefore in thoſe parts 
noon is nothing ſo hot, when the breezes are great, 
as about ten of the clock in the forenoon. Bacon. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or 
ſomewhat equinoxically, though in a leſſer degree, 
they diſcover ſome verticity, Brown. 


REFRIGERA'TION, rè-fridzh-er-à -shün. u. / 
[refrigeratio, Lat. refrigeration, Fr.] The 
act of cooling; the ſtate of being cooled. 

Divers do ſtut; the cauſe may be the refrigera- 
tion of the tongue, whereby it is leſs apt to move. 
> held Bacon. 
If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it 
for breathing, this might be ſomewhat helped 
with bellows. Es, Wilkins, 
REFRYGERATIVE, re-fridzh'-Er-a-tiv. 9 _ 
REFRI'GERATORY,re-fridzh'-er-a-tur-y. F 15 


- 


[refrigeratif, Fr. refrigeratorius, Lat.] Cool- | 


ing; having the power to cool, | 
REFRIGE N Er-A-tür-F. u. /. 
1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel that is placed | 
about the head of a ſtill, and filled with 
water to cool the condenſing vapours ; 
but this is now generally done by a worm 
or ſpiral pipe, turning through a tub of 
cold water, | Quincy. 


A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory, Mort. 


REFRIGE RIUM, re-fridzh-E&-ry-um. . . 


[Lat.] Cool refreſhment'; refrigeration. 
It muſt be acknowledged, the ancients have 
talked much of annual refrigeriums, reſpites or 
intervals of puniſhment to the damned; as parti- 
cularly on the feſtivals. South, 
REFT, reft'. part. pret. of reave. 8 
1, Deprived; taken away. Obſolete. 
Thus we well left, he better /, 
In heaven to take his place, 
That like by life and death, at laſt, 
We may obtain like grace. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
I, in a deſperate bay of death, | 
Like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling ref?, 
Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom, Shakeſþ. - 
Another ſhip had ſeiz d on us, N 
And would have ret the fiſhers of their prey. Shak. 
Our dying hero, from the continent Ho 


Raviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniardsref?, | 


As his laſt legacy to Britain left. Waller. 
So 'twixt them both, they not a lamkin left, 
And when lambs fail'd, the old ſheeps lives they 
| reft. | þ Spenſer. 
About his ſhoulders broad he threw. © 
An airy hide of ſome wild beaſt, whom he 
In ſavage foreſt by adventure flew, | 
And re the ſpoil his ornament to be. Spenſer. 
RE'FUGE, ref'-fadzh, x. /. [refuge, Fr. re- 
fugium, Lat.] | 
1+ Shelter from an 
tection. 


Rocks, dens, and caves! but I in none of theſe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ihe young vipers ſuppoſed to break through 
the belly of the dam, will, upon any fright, for 
protection run into it; for then the old one receives 
them in at her mouth, which way, the fright being 
paſt, they will return again; which is a peculiar 


y danger or diſtreſs; pro- 


way of refuge. Brown. 


* 
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Thoſe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an 
Arian council to anſwer for. Atterbury, 
2+ That which gives ſhelter or protection. 
The Lord will be a refuge for the oppreſſed; a 
refuge in times of trouble. Pſalm ix. 9. 
They ſhall be your refuge from the avenger of 
blood, | Jaſbua. 
Fair majeſty, the refuge and redreſs 
Of thoſe whom fate purſues. Dryden. 
3. Expedient in diſtreſs. | 
This laſt old man, 
Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father: 
Their lateft refuge was to ſend him, Shakeſh. 
4. Expedient in general. | | 
Light muſt be ſupplied, among graceful refuges, 
by terracing any ſtory in danger of darkneſs. Wotton. 
To RE'FUGE, ref'-fudzh. v. a. [refugier, Fr. 
from the noun.] To ſhelter; to protect. 
Ne Silly beggars, | 
Who ſitting in. the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame, 
That many have, and others muſt, fit there. Shak. 
Dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord; 
Ev'n by thoſe gods, who refug*d her, abhorr'd. Dryd. 
REFUGEE), ret-tu-dzhe. n. /. [refugie, Fr.! 
One who flies to ſhelter or protection. 
Poor refugees, at firſt they purchaſe here ; 
And ſoon as denizen'd, they domineer. Dryden. 
This is become more neceſſary in ſome of their 
governments, ſince ſo many refugees ſettled among 
"them. Aaddiſan. 
REFU'LGENCE, rè-fül'-dzhéns. 2. /. (from © 
refulgent } Splendour; brightneſs. 
REFU'LGENT, re-ful-dzhent. adj. {reful- 
gens, Lat.) Bright; ſhining; glittering ; 
ſplendid. | 
He neither might, nor wiſh'd to know _ 
A more refulgent light. | | Waller. 
So conſpicuous and refulgent a truth is that of 
God's being the author of man's felicity, that the 
diſpute is not ſo much concerning the thing, as 
concerning the manner of it. Boyle. 
| Agamemnon's train, | £ 
When his refulgent arms flaſh'd through the ſhady 
| lain, 5 | = 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryden s ZEncis. 
REFU'LGENTLY, re-ful'-dzhent-lF. adv. [from 
refulgent.) In a ſhining manner. 
To REFU'ND, re-fund'. v. u. [refundo, Lat.) 
1. 18 BACK. 64s 7 : 
Were the humours of the eye tinfured with 
any colour, they would refund that colour upon the 
object, and ſo it would not be repreſented as in 
itſelf it is. 72 Ray. 
. To repay what 1s received; to reſtore. 
A governor that had pillaged the people, was, 
for receiving of bribes, ſentenced to refund what 
he had wrongfully taken. L' Eftrange. 
Such- wiſe men as himſelf account all that is 
paſt, to be alſo gone; and know, that there can 
be no gain in refunding, nor any profit in paying 
. | | South, 
How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 
Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r? Pope. 
3. Swift has ſomewhere the abſurd phraſe, to 
refund Himſeli, for to reimburſe. | 
REFv'sAL, re Hd-20l. n. /. from refu/e.} 
I. The act of refuſing ; denial of any thing 
__ demanded or folicited.. 
God has born with all his weak and obſtinate 
refuſals of grace, and has given him time day afcer 
day. | . Rogers. 
2. The preemption ; the right of having any 
thing before another; option. Pee 
When employments go a begging for want of 
hands, they ſhall be ſure to have the refuſal. Stift. 
To REFU'SE, re- fü z. Ve a. [refuſer, Fr.] 
1. To deny what is ſolicited or required; not 
/ TEE is: 
If he ſhould offer to chuſe, and chuſe the right 
caſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform, your father's 
Will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept him. Shale/p. 


Having 


* 
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Having moſt affe&ionately ſet life and death be- 
fore them, and conjured them to chuſe one, and 
avoid the other, he ſtill leaves unto them, as to 
free and rational agents, a liberty to refwſe all his 
calls, to let his talents lye by them unprofitable. 

| ; Hammond. 
Wonder not then what God for you ſaw good 
If 1 refuſe not, but convert, as you, 
To proper ſubſtance. Milton. 
Common experience has juſtly a mighty influ- 
ence on the minds of men, to make them give or 
refuſe credit to any thing propoſed. Locke. 

a. To reject; to diſmiſs without a grant. 

1 may neither chuſe whom I would, nor refuſe 

whom 1 diſlike, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
To Reev'se, re-fa'z, v. n, Not to accept; 
not to comply. 


Women are made as they themſelves would | 


chooſe ; | 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. Garth. 
Rze/FvsE, r&-fü“z. adj. [from the verb. The 
noun has its accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
the verb on the ſecond.] Unworthy of re- 
.ception ; left when the reſt is taken. 
Every thing vile and refuſe they deſtroyed. Sam. 


He never had vexatious law-diſputes about his 


dues, but had his tithes fully paid, and not of the 
moſt refuſe parts, but generally the very beſt. Fell. 
Pleaſe to beſtow on him the refuſe letters; he 
hopes by printing them to get a plentiful provi- 
ſion. | | Spectator. 
Re evse, ref-füz, u. . That which remains 
diſregarded when the reſt is taken. 
We dare not diſgrace our worldly ſuperiours 
with offering unto them ſuch refuſe, as we bring 
unto God himſelf. | 


er. 


Many kinds have much refuſe, which counter- | 


vails that which they have excellent. Bacon. 
I know not whether it be more ſhame or won- 
der, to ſee that men can ſo put off ingenuity, as 
to deſcend to ſo baſe a vice; yet we daily ſee it 
done, and that not only by the ſcum and refuſe of 
the people. | Government of the Tongue. 
Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, 

To raiſe with joyful news his drooping ſon. Dryd. 
This humouriſt keeps more than he wants, and 
gives a valt refuſe of his ſuperfluities to purchaſe 
eaven. 8 Addi ſon. 


— 


Rxru' sR, 2e. fla. ür. 1. , [from reit. ] He 


who refuſes. | | 

Some few others are the only refu/ers and con- 

demners of this catholick practice. Taylor, 
Rerv'TaAL, re-fa'-tel. 2. /. [from refute.] 

Refutation. 5 . 
RTTUTA / TIOx, rèf-fü-tà-shòn. u. ſ. [refutatio, 


Lat. refutation, Fr. from refute.] The act 


of refuting; the act of proving falſe or er- 
roncous. | e 
Tis ſuch miſerable abſurd ſtuff, that we will 


not honour it with eſpecial refutation. Bentley. 


- Futer, Fr.] To prove falſe or erroneous. 

Applied to perſons or things, | 

 _ Self-deſtrudtion ſought, refutes - 
That excellence thought in thee. 

- He knew that there were ſo many witneſſes in 


theſe two miracles, that it was impoſſible to refute 
ſuch multitudes. 25 , Addiſon. 


0 Recar, r&-gi'n. v. a. [regagner, Fr. re 


and gain.] To recover; to gain anew, 
Hopeful to regain 8 


2 Tb love, from thee I will not hide 


What thoughts in my vaquiet breaſt are ris n. Milt. 
We've driven back - 
"Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 

As earth reeovers from an ebbing tide. Dryden. 
As ſoon as the mind regains the power to ſtop 
or continue any of theſe motions of the body or 
thoughts, we then conſider the man as a free agent. 
HEISS | es Tote. 


o A 


Milton. 1 
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Re' GAL, rt'-gH. adj. regal, Fr. regalis, Lat.] 
Royal; kingly. | = 
12 Edward, duke of Vork, 
Uſurps the rega! title and the ſeat | 
Of England's true anointed lawful heir. Shaky/þ. 
Why am I ſent for to a king, 
Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign'd ? Shakeſp. Richard II. 
With them comes a third of regal port, 
With faded ſplendour wan, £34 his gait 
And fierce demeanour ſeems the prince of hell. Milt. 
When was there ever a better prince on the 
throne than the preſent queen? I do- not Alk of 
her government, her love of the people, or quali- 
ties that are purely regal; but her piety, charity, 
temperance, and conjugal love. Swift. 
REGAL, r&-gel. n. /. [regale, Fr.] A mu- 
fical inſtrument. | N 
The ſounds, that produce tones, are ever from 
| ſuch bodies as are in their parts and ports equal; 


£7 


Organs, Bacon, 
 REGALE, re'-gel. n. /. [Lat.] The prero- 
gative of monarchy. | | 
To REGA'LE, ré-gà l. v. a. [regaler, Fr. re- 
galare, Ital.] To. refreſh; to entertain; 
to gratify. | 
I with warming puff rega/'d child fingers. Phil. 
REGA'LE, rE-gil. 2. /. An entertainment; 
a treat. 
REGA'LEMENT, re-gi'l-mEnt. . [. [regale- 
ment, Fr.)] 
._ _ The muſes ſtil] require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phœbus with unmoiſten'd lips. Philips. 
REGA'LIA, re-gi-lya. n. ſ. [Lat.] Enſigns 
of royalty. 
REGA'LITY, Te&-gil-It-ty. 2. /. [regalis, Lat.] 
Royalty; ſovereignty ; kingſhip. 
Behold the image of mortality, 
And feeble nature cloth'd with fleſhly 'tire, 
When raging paſſion with fierce tyranny, 


Robs reaſon of her due regality. Spenſer, 


regality. Bacon. 
He came partly in by.the ſword, and had high 
courage in all points of regality, Bacon. 
The majeſty of England might hang like Ma- 
homet's tomb by a magnetick charm, between the 
privileges of the two houſes, in airy imagination 
of regality. | | King Charles. 
To REGARD, reE-gi'rd. v. a. [regarder, Fr.] 
I, To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 
| This aſpect of mine, 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime - 
Have lov'd. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 
| He denies ' WET: 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard. Milton. 


2. To obſerve; to remark. 
7 REFU'TE, r&-fi't. v. a. [refuto, Lat. re- 


If much you note him, | 
You offend him; feed, and regard him not. Shak. 
3. To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 
The king marvelled at the young man's cou- 
rage, for that he nothing regarded the pains. 


4. To obſerve religiouſly. | 
He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. Romans, xiv. 6. 
5. To pay attention to. | 
He that obſerveth the wind ſhall never ſow, and 
he that regardeth the clouds ſhall never reap.” Prov. 

| 6. To reſpect; to have relation to. 

7. To look towards. ' 


It is a peninſula, which mand the mainland. 


| ook . Sandys. 
RE GAR D, rè-ga rd. N. he | [regard, Fr. from 
the verb. 


1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 


The nature of the ſentence he is to pronounce, 


. 
/ 


He neither could, nor would, yield to any di- 
minution of the crown of France, in territory or | 


ö 


4 


1 


and ſuch are in the nightingale pipes of regal: or | 


ö 


8 


2 Muc. vii. 12. 


4 


| 
Refreſhment ; entertainment. 
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the rule of judgment by which he will 
requires that a particular regard be had 9 
ſer vation of this precept. Atter 2 
2. Reſpect; reverence. 1 
Io him they had regard, becauſe long he had 

bewitched them. 42, viii. 1 

Wich ſome regardto what is juſt and right, 

They'll lead their lives, Mile, 
3. Note; eminence. ; 

Mac Ferlagh wasa man ofmeaneſt regardamongſt 
them, neither having wealth nor power. Spenſ 
4. Reſpect; account. 5 
Change was thought neceſſary, in regard of tie 
great hurt which the church did receive by a nur... 
er of things then in uſe. | Hole, 
5. Relation; reference. ; 
How beſt we may 

Compoſe our preſent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, Milton 
Their buſineſs is to addreſs all the ranks of man. 
kind, and perſuade them to purſue and perſevere 
in virtue, with regard to themſelves; in juſtice and 
goodneſs, with regard to their neighbours ; ang 
piety towards God. Watts, 
6. [Regard, Fr.] Look; aſpect directed to 
another. | 
Soft words to his fierce paſſion ſhe aſſay'4; 
But her with ſtern regard he thus repell'd. Milan. 

Fe, ſurpriz d with humble joy, ſurvey'd 

One ſweet regard, ſhot by the royal maid, Ded. 
7. Proſpect ; object of fight. Not proper, 

nor in uſe. | 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main and th' aerial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. 
REGA'RDABLE, re-ga'rd-Ebl. adj. [from re. 

gard.] h 
1. Obſervable. Not uſed. 

I cannot diſcover this difference of the b2docr's 
legs, although the regardable fide be defined, and 


2+ Worthy of notice. Not uſed. 
Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity, than 
regardable for his preſent eſtate, abutteth on the 
*- Ss | Carew, 
REGA'RDER, re-ga'rd-ur. n./. [from regard. 
One that regards. | 
REGA'RDFUL, re-ga'rd-ful. adj. [regard and 
Full. ] Attentive ; taking notice of. 
Bryan was ſo regardful of his charge, as he 


the general. Hayward, 
Let a man be very tender and regardful of every 


pious motion made by the ſpirit of God to his 
heart. 4 | South, 


| REGA'RDFULLY, reE-ga'rd-fal-y. adv, [from 


regardful.] 
I, Kitentively ; heedfully, 
2. Reſpeafully. 
| Is this th* Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd fo regardfully? Shakeſp. Timon of Athens 
REGARDLESS, re-ga'rd-lls. adj, [from re- 
gard.) Heedleſs ; negligent ; inattentive, 
le likeſt is to fall into miſchance, 
That is regardleſs of his governance. 
Regardleſs of the bliſs wherein he ſat, 
Second to thee, offered himſelf to die | 
For man's offence. Milton's Paradiſe Lol. 
We muſt learn to be deaf and regardleſs of other 


Spenſer, 


tion. . Watts, 
REGA'RDLESLY, r&-gYrd-16s-1}. adv. [from 
__ regardleſs.) Without heed. 
REGA'RDLESNESS, rE&-g4/rd-I6s-nls. n. /. [from 
regardleſs.) Heedleſſneſs; negligence; - 
attention, | 
Re'Gency, re&-dzheEn-sy. 7. /. [from regent, 
1. Authority; government. v2 h 
As Cbrill took manhood, that by it he mig : 
be capable of death, whereunto he humbled him, 


| | ſelf ; ſo becauſe manhood is the = 


S La leſp. Otbello. 


the brevity by moſt imputed unto the leſt, Broun. 


never diſpoſed any matter, but firſt he acquainted 


things, beſides the preſent ſubject of our medita- 
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N 1 feeling pity, which maketh the 
compaſſion and , in the kingdom of- 
- T-onter of Chriſt's regency even 8 
; on - ble. Hooker. 


Men have knowledge and ſtrength to fit them for 


ion: en affection, for their better compli- 
rin : 0 herewith beauty to compenſate their 
ſubjection, by giving them an equivalent 7 


icarious government. , 
. ene, finding the regency ſhaken 


ion of ſo many great ones within, and 

= N of the Spaniſh greatneſs with- 

- out, durſt begin 2 War. | ; Temple. 
3- The diftrict governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they paſs d, the mighty regencies 

Of ſeraphim. FT Milton. 

4. Thoſe collectively to whom vicarious re- 

gality is intruſted: as,, the regency tranſ- 

acted affairs in the king's abſence. 
To REGENERATE, rè'-dzhén“-Er-At. v. a. 
regenero, 1 i 


reproduce; to produce ane w. . 
B 1 the ſon of this earl of Deſmond, who loſt 


his head, were reſtored to the earldom; yet could 
not the king's grace regenerate obedience 1n that 
- degenerate houſe, but it grew rather more wild. 
| ; Davies. 

Through all the ſoil à genial ferment ſpreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 
| Blackmore, 


An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with | 


an acid, raiſeth an efferveſcence, at the ceſſation of 
which, the ſalts, of which the acid is compoſed, 
will be regenerated. | Arbuthnot. 
2. To make to be born anew; to renew by 
change of carnal nature to a chriſtian life. 
No ſooner was a convert initiated, but by an eaſy 
figure he became a new man, and both acted and 
looked upon himſelf as one regenerated and born a 
ſecond time into another ſtate of exiſtence. Addiſon. 


RecE'NERATE, r&-dzhih”-Er-Gt. adj. Lrege- 


neratus, Lat.] 3 
1. Reproduced. | | 
Thou! the earthly author of my blood, 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To'reach at victory, Shaleſhp. Richard II. 
2. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. 
For from the mercy-ſeat above, 
Prevenient grace deſcending, had remov'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Negeneratt grow inſtead. Milton. 
If you fulfil this reſolution, though you fall ſome- 
times by infirmity; nay, though you ſhould fall 
into ſome greater act, even of deliberate ſin, which 
you preſently retract by. confeſſion and amend- 
ment, you are nevertheleſs in a #egenerate eſtate, 
you live the life of a chriſtian here, and ſhall in- 
herit the reward that is promiſed to ſuch in a glo- 
rious immortality hereafter. Wake. 
REGENERA'TION, rè-dzhén-Er-A“-shün. 2. / 
[regeneration, Fr.] New birth; birth by 
Roe from carnal affections to a chriſtian 
He ſaved us by the waſhing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghoſt. Titus, iii. 5. 
REGE/NERATENESS, r&-dzhen'-Gr-6t-nis, 2. . 
[from regenerate.) The ſtate of being re- 
generate. | | 


REGENT, r&-dzhent, adj. [regent, Er. re- 


Ferns, Lat.] 5 . 
1. Governing; ruling. 


9 


The operations of human life flow not from the 


8 corporeal moles, but from ſome other active regent 
Principle that reſides in the body, or governs it, 
which we call the ſoul. | 


l - Hale. 
2. Exerciſing vicaripus authority. 

He together calls the regent pow'rs 

Under him regent. Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


Re'GtxT, fé-dzhènt. 2. 855 
1: Governour ; ruler. | | Wo 


. Vor. II. Ne XIII. 


| 


| 


REG 
Now for once beguil'd | 
Uriel, though regent of the ſun, and held 


The ſharpeſt-ſighted ſpirit of all in heav'n. Milton. | 


Neither of theſe are any impediment, becauſe the 


regent thereof is of an infinite immenſity. Hale. 
But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, repent of the marriage bed. Dryden. 


2. One inveſted with vicarious royalty. 
Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiſhon from the king. Shateſp. 


REe'GENTSH1P, r&-dzhent-ship. 2. J. [from 


regent.] 
1. Power of governing. 
2. Deputed authority: | 
If York have ill demean'd himſelf in France, 
Then let him be deny'd the regertſbip. Sbaleſp. 
REGERMI NATION, rè-dzhér-min-à“-shün. 2, 
[re and germination .] The act of ſprout- 
ing again. | | : 
RE'GIBLE, redzh'-Ibl. adj. Governable. Did. 
Re'G1C1DE, redzh'-y-s1d. 2. /. [regicida, Lat.] 
1. Murderer of his king. 

I thropgh the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your ſacred life; which that I miſs'd 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my ſoul; my ſoul's a regicide. Dryden. 
2. [Regicidium, Lat.] Murder of his king, 


Were it not for this. amulet, how were it 


poſſible for any to think they may venture upon | 
perjury, ſacrilege, murder, regicide, without im- 


peachment to their ſaintſhip? Decay of Piety. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 
Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? Pope's Odyſſey, 
RE'GIMEN, redzh'-y-men. 2. J. [Lat.] That 
care in diet and living, that is ſuitable to 
every particular courſe of medicine, or ſtate 
of body: | 
Yet ſhould ſome neighbour feel a pain, 
Juſt in the parts where I complain, 
How many a meſſage would he ſend? 
What hearty prayers, that I ſhould mend? 
Enquire what regimen I kept, 
What gave me caſe, and how I lept ? 
RE'GIMENT, 
ment, old Fr.] 
1. Eſtabliſned government; polity; mode of 
;ͤæ : 
We all make complaint of the iniquity of our 


Swift. 
redzh'-y-mEnt. 2. J. Lregi- 


times, not unjuſtly, for the days are evil; but com- 


- pare them with thoſe times wherein there were no 


civil ſocieties, with thoſe times wherein there was 


as yet no manner of publick regiment eſtabliſhed, 
and we have ſurely good cauſe to think, that God 
hath bleſſed us exceedingly. | Hooker. 

The- corruption of our nature being preſup- 
poſed, we may not deny, but that the law of na- 
ture doth now require of neceſſity ſome kind of 
regiment. | Hooker. 

They utterly damn their own conſiſtorian regi- 


ment, for the ſame can neither be proved by any 


literal texts of holy ſcripture, nor yet by neceſſary 
inference out of ſcripture. White. 


2. Rule; authority. Not in uſe. 


The - regiment of the ſoul over the body, is the 


regiment of the more active part over the paſſive. 
| Hale. 


3. 1 Fr.] A body of ſoldiers under 


one colonel. | 
Higher to the plain we'll ſet forth, 
In beſt appointment, all our regiments. 


Shakeſp. 
The elder did whole regiments afford, 


The younger brought his conduct and his ſword. 


| | Waller. 
The ſtanding regiments, the fort, the town, 


All but this wicked ſiſter are our own, Waller. 

| Now thy aid 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, 1 
Awaits. Philips. | 


REGIME'NTAL, redzh-y-ment'-E1. adj. (from: 


regiment.] Belonging to a regiment ; mi- 
litary. | p 


REGION, rè-dzhun. ne [region, Pr. regio 
Lay e 


R E G 
1. Tract of land; country; tract of ſpace. 
All the regions . 5 
Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
Her eyes in heav'n 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not vight. 
; Shabeſp. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collec- 
tion of the matter of tempeſts before the air below. 
| Bacon. 
They rag'd the goddeſs, and with fury fraught, 
The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought. Dryd. 
2. Part of the body. | 
The bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaft. 
— Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
3. Place; rank. 
_ The gentleman kept company with the wil 
prince and Poins: he is of too high a region; he 
knows too much. | Shakeſps 
RE'GISTER, redzh'-is-tar. 72. 7. [regi/tre,. 
Fr. regiſtrum, Lat.] 8 8 
1. An account of any thing regularly kept. 
Joy may you have, and everlaſting fame, 
Of late moſt hard atchievement by you done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name | 
In heavenly regiſters above the ſun. Spenſer, 
Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, 
as you hear them unfolded, turn another into the. 
regiſier of your own. Shakeſp. 
This ifland, as appeareth by faithful regiſters of 
thoſe times, had ſhips of great content, Bacon. 
Ol theſe experiments, our friend, pointing at the 
regiſter of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a 
more particular account. Boyle. 
For a conſpiracy againſt the emperor Claudius, 
it was ordered that Scribonianus's name and con- 


Shakeſp; 


ſulate ſhould be effaced out of all publick regifters- 


and inſcriptions, Addiſon. 


2. [Regiſtrarius, law Lat.] The officer whoſe 
buſfineſs is to write and keep the regiſter. 


To REGISTER, r&dzh'-is-thr, v. a. [regiftrer, 


Fr. from the noun.Þ _ 


1. To record; to preſerve from oblivion by 


authentick accounts. 
The Roman emperors regiftered their moſt re- 
markable buildings, as well as actions. 
2. To enrol; to ſet down in a liſt. 
Such follow him, as ſhall be reger; 
Part good; part bad: of bad the longer ſcrowl. 


| Milton. 
Re G1STRY, redzh'-ls-try. n. /. [from regiſter. I 


1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter. 


A little fee was to be paid for the regiſtry. Graunt. 


2. The place where the regiſter is“ kept. 
3. A ſeries of facts recorded. 
I wonder why a regiftry has not been kept in the 


college of phyſicians of things invented. Temple. 
REGLEMENT, rég l. mènt. n. J. [Fr.] Regu- 


lation. Not uſed. | 


: 0 
To ſpeak of the reformation and v eglement ' of 


uſury, by the, balance of commodities and diſcom- 


1. Reigning ; having regal authority. 


Princes are ſhy of their ſucceſſors, and Were 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed in queens regaaht a 
little proportion of tenderneſs that way, more than 
WMotton. 
2. Predominant; prevalent; having power. 


in kings. 
The law was regnant, and confin'd his thought, 


His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 


A traytor to the vices + e Swifts Miſcellaniet. 
; . 


'rdzh. v. a, Ire and 


20% REGO'RGE, r&-g 
gorge.] 


3Q 1. To 


*% 


Adds/on.. 


modities thereof, two things-are to be reconciled-. 

| Bacon Eſſays.” 

REe'GLET, rig'-lit. n. /. [reglette, from regle, 

Fr.] Ledge of wood exactly planed, by 

| which printers ſeparate their lines in pages 
widely printed. Ls 

Re/GNnanT, reg'-nent. adj. [Fr.] 


Hell was not conquer'd,when the poet wrote. alla | 
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To REGRE'Ss, re- grès/. v. n. [regreſſus, Lat.] 


balance thoſe faint gratifications it affords the 


R E G 


1, To vomit up; to throw back. 
It was ſcoſhngly ſaid, he had eaten the king's 
gooſe, and did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 
2. To ſwallow eagerly. - 
Drunk with wine, 
And fat regorg d of bulls and goats. 
3. [Regorger, Fr.] To ſwallow back. 
As tides at higheſt mark regorge the flood, 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy, | 
Took a malicious pleaſure to deſtroy. Dryden. 


To REGRA'FT, re-graft”. v. a. [regrefer, Fr. 


Milton, 


ve and graft.) To graft again. 1 


Oft regrafting the ſame cions, may make fruit 

greater. 2 5 Bacon. 

To REGRA'NT, r- gra“ nt. v. a. re and grant. 
To grant back. 


He, by letters patents, incorporated them by the 


name of the dean and chapter of Frinity-church 
in Norwich, and regranted their lands to them. 
| : Aylige's Parergon, 

20 REGRA'TE, re-gri't. v. a. 
. To offend; to ſhock. £ | 
The cloathing of the tortoiſe and viper rather 
regrateth,than pleaſeth the eye. Derham's Phyſ. Theo. 
2. [Regratter, Fr.) To engrols ; to foreſtal. 
'Neither ſhould they buy any corn, unleſs it were 
to make malt thereof; for by ſuch engroſling and 
regrating, the dearth, that commonly reigneth in 
England, hath been cauſed, Spenſer, 


RERGRA“T ER, re-gri't-ur. 2. /. [regrattter,. Fr. 
from regrate.] Foreſtaller ; engroſſer. 


To. REGREE'T, re-gre't. v. a. [re and greet.] 
To reſalute; to greet a ſecond time. 
Hereferd, on pain of death, | 
Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, a 


But lead the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. 85%. 


REGREE “CT, rè'-gré“ t. n. /. [from the verb.] Re- 
turn or exchange of ſalutation. Not in uſe. 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo newly join'd in love, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet? 
Play faſt and looſe with faith? Sbaleſp. 


RecRE'ss, re'-gres. n. /. [regres, Fr. regreſſus, 
.Lat.] Paſſage back; power of paſſi 55 2 
Tis their natural place which they always tend 

to; and from which there is no progreſs nor re- 
Burnet, | 


To go back; to return; to paſs back to 
the former ſtate or place. 

All being forced unto fluent conſiſtencies, natu- 
rally regre/s unto their former ſolidities. Brown. 


REROGRN“ssIOx, re'-gresh''-an. 2. J. [regreſſus, | 
Lat.] The act of returning or going back. 
To deſire there were no God, were plainly to 

. unwilh their own being, which muſt needs be an- 

nihilated in the ſubtraction of that eſſence, xhich 

ſubſtantially ſupporteth them, and reſtrains from 

regreſſion into nothing, Brown. 


Re6ae'r, re-gret', u. ſ. [regret, Fr. regretto, | 


Ital.) | | 

. Vexation at ſomething paſt ; bitterneſs of 
reflection. | . 

I never bare any touch of conſcience with | 

greater regret. | | King Charles, 

A paſhonate regret at ſin, a grief and ſadneſs 
at its memory, enters us into God's roll of 
mourners, © _ Decay of Pitty. 

Though ſin offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing a 

. Areſs, yet the remorſe and inward regrets of the 

| ſoul, upon the commiſſion of it, - infinitely over- 


fenſes. 


2. Grief ; ſorrow. : 
Never any prince expreſſed a more lively regret 
ſor the loſs of a ſervant, than his majeſty did for 


this great man; in all offices of grace towards his 


South's Sermons. 


ſer vants, and in a wonderful ſolieitous care for the 


3. Diſlike ; averſion. Not proper. 


2. To be uneaſy at. Not proper. 


| RE'GULAR, reg'-0-ler. adj. [regulier, Fr. re- 


cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed of fix 


R E G 


That freedom, which all ſorrows claim, 
She does for thy content reſign ; 

Her piety itſelf would blame, 
If her regrets ſhould waken thine. 


Prior. 
Is it a virtue to have ſome ineffective regrets to 
damnation, and ſuch a virtue too, as ſhall balance 
all our. vices ? Decay of Pity. 
To REcre'T, re-gret'. v. a. Lregretter, Fr. 
from the noun. ] | 
1. To repent; to grieve at- . 
I ſhall not regret the trouble my experiments coſt 
me, if they be found ſerviceable to the purpoſes of 
- reſpiration. | : Doyle. 
Galmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd heav'n that he had liv d, and that he dy'd. 
: Pope. | 


Thoſe, the impiety of whoſe lives makes them 
regret a deity, and ſecretly wiſh there were none, 
will greedily liſten to atheiſtical notions. Glanville. 

REGU'ERDON, re-gwer'-dun. n. ſ. [re and 
guerdon.] Reward ; recompenſe. 

Stoop, and ſet your knee againſt my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, ; 

I gird thee with the valiant ſword of York. Shake/þ. 
To REGU'ERDON, re-gwer'-dun. v. a. [from 
the noun.] To reward. The verb and 
noun are both obſolete. 

Long ſince we were reſolved of your truth, 
Your faithful ſervice and your toil in war; 

Yet never have you taſted your reward, | 
Or been reguerdon with ſo much as thanks, Shak. 


gularis, Lat.] 
mode preſcribed; 
The common cant of criticks is, that though the 
lines are good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian. 
The ways of heav'n are dark and intricate; 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors, 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends, Adliſan. 
Zo when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
No monſtrous height or breadth or length appear; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
2. Governed by ſtrict regulations. 
So juſt thy ſkill, ſo regular my rage. Pope, 
3. In geometry, regular body is a ſolid, whoſe 
ſurface is compoſed of regular and equal 
figures, and whoſe ſolid angles are all 
equal, and of which there are five ſorts, 
viz. 1. A pyramid comprehended under 
four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. A 


Equal ſquares. 3. That which is bounded 
by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
4. That which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral pentagons. 5. A 
body confifting of twenty equal and equi- 
lateral triangles: and mathematicians de- 
monſtrate, that there can be no more re- 
gular bodies than theſe five. Myſchenbr. 

There is no univerſal reaſon, not confined to hu- 
man fancy, that a figure, called regular, which 
hath equal ſides and angles, is more beautiful than 
any irregular one. | , Bentley. 

4. Inftituted or initiated according to eſta- 
bliſhed forms or diſcipline : as, à regular 
doctor; regular troops. 

5. Methodical; orderly. | 

More people are kept from a true ſenſe and taſte 
of religion, by a regular kind of ſenſuality and in- 

Aulgence, than, by groſs drunkenneſs. Law, 

REe'GuLAR, reg'--Ir. n. / [regulier, Fr.] 
In the Romiſh church, all perfons are ſaid to 


payment of his debts. Clarendar. 


1 


| 


. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the | 


R E H 


rule of life, in Latin ſtiled r-gula; and 4, 
obſer ve the three approved vows of poverty 
tity, and obedience. Api ge: pa 
REGULARITY, reg-0-lar'-It-y, 2. J. „. 
rite, Fr. from regular. ] bh hana 
1. Agreeableneſs to rule. 
2. Method ; certain order. 
 Regularity is certain, where it is not ſo ap 
as in all luids; for egularity is a ſimilitu 
tinued. "Mig 
He was a mighty lover of regularity and order | 
and managed all his affairs with the utmoſt 3 


likewifa 


Parent, 
de con- 


— neſs. Atterbyr : 
RE'GULARLY, reg'-0-ler-ly. adv. [from 4 


.. gular.) In a manner concordant to rule: 
exactly, _ 

If thoſe painters, who have left us ſuch tj, 

- platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their f. 


gures, they had indeed made things more regularly 


| true, but withal very unpleaſing. Dry 
With one judicious ſtroke, ; 
On the plain ground Apelles drew 
A circle regularly true. | Bree 
Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 
Correaly cold and regularly low. Pot 


hy 3s reg/-u-lat, DV. A» (regula, 
at. 
r. To adjuſt by rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, always 
deſigus them to partake of certain, regulated, eſta. 
bliſhed eſſences, which are to be the models of all 
things to be produced: this, in that crude ſenſe, 
would need ſome better explication. Locle. 

2. To direct. 
Regulate the patient in his manner of living, 
Sk Wiſeman, 
Ev'n goddeſſes are women ; and no wife 
Has pow'r to regulate her huſband's life, Dryden, 
REGULA'TION, rég-ü-lä-shun. . /. [from re. 
gulate.] | | 
1. The act of regulating. | 
Being but ſtupid matter, they cannot continue 
any regular and conſtant motion, without the guid- 
ance and regulation of ſome intelligent being. Ray, 
2. Method ; the effect of being regulated. 
REGuLa'TOR, reg'-u-la-tar. 2. /. [from re- 
gulate.) | 
1. One that regulates. 
I.) he regularity of corporeal principles ſheweth 
them to come at firſt from a divine regulator. Grew, 
2. That part of a machine which makes the 
motion equable. 
RE GULUS, reg'-gu-lus. n. /. {Latin; regule,Fr.] 
| Regulus is the finer and moſt weighty part of 
metals, which ſettles at the bottom upon melting. 
; UINCYs 
To REGU/RGITATE, re-gar”-dzhy-tat.w.a, 
Lre and gurges, Lat. regorger, Fr.] To 
throw ͤ back; to pour back. 
The inhabitants of the city remove themſelves 
into the country ſo long, until, for want of receipt 
and encouragement, it regurgitates and ſends them 
back. |  Graunt, 
Arguments of divine wiſdom, in the frame of 
animate bodies, are the artificial poſition of many 
valves, all ſo ſituate, as to give a free paſſage to 
the blood in their due channels, but not permit 
them to regurgitate and diſturb the great circula- 
tion. 5 : Bentley. 


To be poured back. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood 
out of theſe veins, which paſſage being ſtopt, It 
regurgitates upwards to the lungs. Harvey on Conf. 

REGURGITA'TION, r&-gur-dzby-ta”-shun. 
Be #5 [from regurgitate.] Reſorption; the 
act of ſwallowing back. 

Regurgitation of matter is the conſtant ma 

33 | arp. 


To Renta's, TO-h8'r, v. 4. Ire and ber. 


* 


If regulars, that do profeſs' and follow a certain. 


| 


: 


| 


o hear again. 
T again My 


To REGU'RGITATE, r&-ghr”-dzhy-tit. v. 2. 


REL 


Vly deſign is to 

— ER under any unjuſt ſentence. Addiſon. 

REHA rSAlprfhirs'-Hl. u. J. from rehear/e.] | 
ition; recital. : 

* Ae appoint, that the words which the 
miniſter pronouncerh, the whole congregation 
ſhall repeat after him; as firſt in the publick con- 

feſſion of fins, and again in rehearſal of our Lord's 
rayer after the bleſſed ſacrament. Hooker. 

l What dream'd my lord: tell me, and I'll requite it 
With ſweet rebearſal of my morning's dream.Shak. 
What reſpe&ed their actions as a rule or admo- 
nition, applied to yours, is only a rehearſal, whoſe 
zeal in aſſerting the miniſterial cauſe is ſo generally 
known. . | South, 

2. The recital of any thing previous to pub- 
lick exhibition. | 

; The chief of Rome, | 
With gaping mouths to theſe rehearſals come. Dryd. 


+, Renea'nsr, re-lifrs'. v. a. [from rehear. 
Shinner.] | | 

. To repeat; to recite. Wet 
; 4: Rhonda untoanother that which istold. Ecelus. 
Ot modeſt posts be thou juſt, | 

Jo ſilent ſhades repeat thy verſe, 
Till fame and echo almoſt burſt, 

Yet hardly dare one line rehearſe. 


2. To relate; to tell. « 
Great maſter of the muſe ! inſpir'd 


The pedigree of nature to rebearſe, 


Swift. 


And ſound the maker's work in equal verſe. Dryd. | 


3. To recite previouſly to publick exhibition, 
All Rome is pleaſed, when Stativs will rehearſe, 
Andlonging cro ds expect the promis'd verſe. Dryd. 
To REJE'CT, re-dzhekt'. v. a. (Crejicio, re- 
jectus, Lat.] ä 


1. To diſmiſs without compliance with pro- 


poſal or acceptance of offer. 
arbaroſſa was rejected into Syria, although he 
perceived that it tended to his diſgrace. Knolles. 
Have I rejected thoſe that me ador'd N 
To be of him, whom I adore; abhorr'd? Brown. 
2. To caft off; to make an abject. 
Thou haſt rej-&ed the word of the Lord, and 
the Lord hath rejected thee from being king. 
I Samuel, xv. 26. 
Give me wiſdom, and reject me not from among 
thy children. = Miſdom, ix. 4. 
He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of 
ſorrows; Jſaiab. 
3. To refuſe; not to accept. 
Becauſe thou haſt rejected knowledge, I will re- 
ject thee, that thou ſhalt be no prieſt. Heſea, iv. 6. 


Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon 


muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to 


reject a greater evidence, to embrace what 1s leſs | 


evident. 2 Locke. 

How would ſuch thoughts make him avoid every 
thing that was ſinful and diſpleaſing to God, left 
when he prayed for his children, God ſhould reject 
his prayer: i Law. 


4. To throw aſide, as uſeleſs or evil. 
In the philoſophy of human nature, as well as 
in phyſicks and mathematicks, let principles be 
examined according to the ſtandard of common 


ſenſe, and be admitted or rejected according as they 


are found to agree or difagree with it. Beattie. 
Reze/cT1oN, r&-dzh&k'-shin. n. /. [rejefio, 


Lat.] The aQof caſting off orthrowing aſide. 


The rejection I uſe of experiments, is infinite; 
but if an experiment be probable and of great: uſe, 
I receive it. NEH Bacon. 

Medicines urinative. do not work by rejection 

and indigeſtion, as ſolutive do. Bacon. 
REr'Gue,. reg. ». /. [regle;, Fr.] A hellow 
cut to guide any thing. 3 > 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down threugh 

the reigler in the fide poſts. Carew, 
To. Rerox, ren, v. 1. [regno, Lat, regner, Fr. 


give all perſons a rehearing, who | 


REI 
This; done by them, gave them ſuch an authe- 


rity, that though he reigned, they in effect ruled, 
moſt men honouring them, becauſe they only de- 


_ ſerved honour. | 
Tell me, ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
A king ſhall reign in righteouſneſs, and princes 
rule in judgment. " Tſaiab, xxxi. 1. 
Did he not firſt ſev'n years, a life-time reign ? 
Cooley. 


Sidney. 


This right arm ſhall fix 
Her ſeat of empire; and your ſon ſhall reign. 
A. Philips. 
2+ To be predominant; to preyail. 
Now did the ſign reign, under which Perkin | 
| ſhould appear. Bacon, 
More are fick in the ſummer, and more die in 
the winter, except in peſtilent diſeaſes, which com- 
monly reign in ſummer or autumn. Bacon. 
Great ſecrecy reign, in their publick councils, 
5 | Addiſon. 
3. To obtain power or dominion. 
That as ſin reigned unto death, even ſo might 
grace reign through righteouſneſs unto eternal life 
by Jeſus Chriſt. | Romans, 
Reicn, ren. 2. ſ. [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 
I. Royal authority; ſovereignty, 
_ He who like a father held his reign, 
So ſoon forgot, was juſt and wiſe in vain. Pope. 
2. Time of a king's government. 
ueer country puts extol queen Beſs's reign, 
And of loſt hoſpitality complain. 
The following licence of a foreign reign, 


Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. Pope. 
Ruſſel's blood | 
Stain'd the ſad annals of a giddy reign, Thomſon. 


3. Kingdom; dominions. 

Saturn's ſons receiv'd the threefold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. Prior. 

That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign, 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain. Pope. 
4. Power; inlluence. 

The year againe 

Was turning round; and every ſeaſon's raigne 
Renew'd upon us. Chapman. 


Bramſtone. 


To REIM BO Dv, ré'-Im-bòd“-Y. v. 2. [re and 


more properly, written embody.] To em- 


body again. | 
-. Quickſilver, broken into little globes, the parts 


brought to touch immediately reimbody. Boyle. 
'To REIMBURSE, rC-Im-burs”. v. a. [re, in 
and bourſe, Fr. a purſe.] To repay ; to 
repair loſs or expence by an equivalent. 
HFath he ſaved any kingdom at his on expence, 
to give him a title of reimbur/ing himſelf by the 
a 7, i; Swift. 
RE1MBU'RSEMENT, r&@-im-btirs”-meEnt. 2. / 
[from reimburſe.) Reparation or repayment. 
If any perſon. has been at expence about the 
funeral of a ſcholar, he may retain his books for 
the reimburſement. | Aylife. 
To REIMPRE'GNATE, re-Im-preg”-nit. v. a. 
[re and impregnate.] To impregnate anew, 
The vigour of the loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire, 
nor will it be reimpregnated by any other magnet 
than the earth. Brorun. 


and imprefion.] A ſecond or repeated im- 
preſſion. | | | 
Rein, ren. u. .. [reſnes, Fr.] 
1. The part of the bridle; which extends from 


hand. 
Every horſe bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf. S Bal. 
Take you the reins, while I from cares remove, 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew; 


2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, or 


5 To enjoy or exerciſe fovereigy authority. 


imbody, which is more frequently, but not | 


— ] 


RE1MPRE'SSION, r&-im-presh'-vn, n. ſ. [re 


the horfe's head to the driver's or rider's 


And ſleep within the chariot which I drove. Dryd. 


Hie laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew. Pope. | 


REj 


The hard rein, which both of them have borne 

Againſt the old kind king. Shakeſp. King Lear. : 

3. To give the reins. To give licence. 

War to diſorder'd rage, let looſe the reins. Milton. 
When to his luſt Egiſthus gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th' adultrous a& conſtrain? Poe. 

To RBIx, ren. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To govern by a bridle. | 

He mounts and reines his horſe, Chapman. 
He, like a proud ſteed rein'd, went havghty on. 
Milton. 
His ſon retain'd 
Hisfather'sart, and warriourſteedshe rein d. Dryden. 
2, To reſtrain; to control, | 
And where you find a maid, 

That, ere ſhe fleep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, - 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy ; h 
Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy. 

Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


REiNS, rEnz. u. /. [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.] 
The kidneys ; the lower part of the back. 
Whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, though my. reins 
be conſumed. . . 
To REinSE/RT, re-in-s6rt”. v. a. [re and in- 
fert.) To inſert a ſecond time. 
To REiNSPYRE, re'-in-spt'r. v. a. [re and 
inſpire.) To inſpire anew. 
| | Time will run 
On ſmoother, till Favonius reinſpire 
The frozen earth, and cloath in freſh attire 
The lilly and roſe. Milton, 
. The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground, 
When on a ſudden reinſpir'd with breath, 
Agam ſhe roſe, 


o REINSTA'L, 
a 
1. To ſeat again. 
That alone can truly reinſtall thee 


Shakeſp. 


7 


Dryden. 
re-in-sta”L v. a. [re and in- 


Milton. 


In David's royal ſeat, his true ſucceſſor. 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. This example 
is not very proper. ä 
| Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 7 
And reinſtal me in the diadem. Sbaleſp. 


ToREINSTA'TE, rè-In-stà“t. v. g. Ire and ins 
' ſtate.) To put again in poſſeſhon, _ 

David, after that ſignal victory, which had pre- 
ſerved his life, reinſlated him in his throne, and 
reſtored him to the ark and ſanctuary; yet ſuffered 
the loſs of his rebellious: ſon to overwhelm the ſenſe 
of his deliverance. Government of the Tongue, 
Modeſty reinflates the widow in her virginity, 
1 | Addiſon. 

The raging of this hera in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 


To RE1!NTEGRATE, re-in'-tE-grit. v. a. [re- 
integer, Fr, re and integer, Lat. It ſhould 
perhaps be written redintægrate.] To renew 
with regard to any ftate or quality ; to re- 
pair; to reſtore. 

This league drove out all the Spauiards out of 
Germany, and reintegrated that nation in their 
ancient liberty. Bacon. 

The falling from a diſcord to a concord hath an 
agreement with the affections, which are reintegrated- 

to the better aſter ſomediſlikes, Bacon . Nat. Hiſtory. 


| To Reinve'sT, re-in-vest”, v. a, [re and 
inve/t,) To inveſt anew. Ws 
To REJOTCE, re-dzhoi's. v. 1: [rejouir, Fr. ] 
To be glad; to joy; to exult ; to receive 
pleaſure from ſomething paſt. 
Ĩ)hhis is the rejoicing city that dwelt careleſly, that 
ſaid, there is none beſide me. Zeph. ii. 15. 
1 will comfort them, and make them rejoice 
from their ſorrow. _ Feremiah, xxxi. 13. 
Let them be brought to confuſion, that rejoice 
at mine hurt. Pſalm xxxv. 26. 


3 


* 


2 


Jethro rejoiced for all the goodneſs which the 


: for government, 


| Lord had done, 
3Q2- 


Exodus, xvii, 9. 
| They 


Tyumultuous love each beating boſor warms. Pope. 


* 


R E K 


They rejoice tach with their kind. Million. 


We ſhould particularly expreſs our rejoicing by 
Wel ſon. 
To RE O , re-dzhoi's. v. a. To exhilarate; 


love and charity to our nejghbours. 


to gladden; to make joyful ;- to glad. 
. Alone to thy renown tis giv'n, - 
Unbounded through all worlds to go; 
While ſhe great ſaint r-joices heav'n, 

And thou ſuſtain'ſt the orb below. 


miſchief it had made. 


ne that rejoices, 
Whatſoever faith entertai 


rejoicer in the unavoidable damnation of the greateſt 
Part of mankind, thinks evil thoughts concerning 
God. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
To REJOFN, re-dzhoi'n. v. a. [rejoindre, Fr.) 
1. To join again. BE 


The grand ſignior conveyeth his galleys down | 


to Grand Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, 


Carried upon camels backs, and rejoined: together 
| Brown's Yulgar Errours, | 


at Sues, 


2. To meet one again. 


Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, 


Meet and join me in the penſive grot. Pope. 
_ *To ReJor'n, re-dzhoi'n. v. n. To anſwer to 
V ONS. 

It will be replied, that he receives advantage by 


this lopping of his ſuperfluous branches; but 1 


rejoin, that a tranſlator has no ſuch right. Dryden. 


Re JO1'NDERgrE-dzhoi/n-diir.n,f. [from rejoin.] | I. 
. Reply to an anſwer. | | 


The quality of the perſon m 
ſelf obliged to a rejoinder. 
2- Reply; anſwer. ' 

Injury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
REI O “L, r&-dzhö It. 2. / [rejaillir, Fr.] Shock; 

' ſuccuſſion. 5 = ne 
The ſinner, at his higheſt pitch of enjoyment, 
is not pleaſed with it ſo much, but he is afflicted 
more; and as long as theſe inward rejo/ts and re- 
coilings of the mind continue, the ſinner will find 
his accounts of pleaſure very poor. South. 
REir, ret. 2. /. Sedge or ſea-weed. Bailey. 
To RETTERATE, re'-|t"-t&r-At. v. a. [re 
and itero, Lat. reiterer, Fr.] To repeat again 
r : : | 
You never ſpoke what did become you leſs 
Than this; which to reiterate, were fin. Shakeſp. 
Wich reiterated crimes he might | 
Heap on himſelf damnation. | Milton. 
A though Chriſt hath forbid us to uſe vain re- 
petitions when we pray, yet he hath taught us, 
that to reſterale the ſame requeſts will not be vain. 
5 8 8 _  Smalridge. 
ReirftrRA TION; rl It-tèr-à“-shün. 2. /. Lrei- 
teratian, Fr. from reiterate.) Repetition. | 
It is uſeful to have new experiments tried over 
again; ſuch reiteration, commonly exhibiting new 
phenomena. vg FR, 
The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of 
An application, ariſing from the conſideration of 
the excellency of Chriſt above Moſes. * 
1 Ward of Infidelity. 
To'REJv'DGE, re-judzh. v. a. {re and judge. 
To re-examine ; to review; to recal to a 


2 Glanville to Albius, 


— 


* 


new tryal. | FE 
The muſe attends thee to the ſilent ſhade ; 
*Tis her's the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify diſgrace. | 
To REXINDLE, ré-kIin di. v. a. [re and kindle.) 
To fette #5 
Theſe diſappearing, fixed ſtars were actually 


extinguiſhed, and would for ever continue fo, if | 


not relindled, and new recruited with heat and 
— light, \ Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
Nelindlad at the royal charms, © © ö 


Prior. 
I ſhould give Cain the honour of the invention; 
were he alive, it would rejoice his ſoul to ſee what 
Arbuthnot. 

i CER, 16-dzhoi's-ur. 2. /. [from rejoice.] 


ns, produces love to 
God; but he that believes God to be cruel or a 


akes me judge my- 


do thoſe dead in reaſon... . 
REL4'TER, rè-lAt-ùr. 1. J. [from relate. 


| » 


Hoyle. 3 


Pope. [ 


.” cations. V | 
Our interceſſion is made an_exercife of love and 


REL 


1. To lip back; to ſlide or fall back. 
2. To fall back into vice or errour. 


ntance. 


 fickneſs: . | 


ReLa'ese, r&lips'. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Fall into vice or errour once forſaken. 
This would but lead me to a worſe relapſe 

And heavier fall. 


ſolved on a religious reformation. 


| neſs. 


3. Return to any ſtate. 
ſomewhat obſcure. 3. 
Mark a bounding valour in our Engliſh ; 
That being dead like to the bullet's grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, 


To RELA'TE, ré-la't. v. a. [relatus, Lat.] 
To tell; to recite. ' E 
Your wife and babes 
Savagely ſlaughter' d; to relate the manner, 
Were to add the death of you. 
Here I could frequent 


only does relate. 


2. To vent by words. Unauthoriſed. 


3. To ally by kindret. 
Avails thee not, | 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duſt alone remains, | 


Spenſer. 
_ to have reſpect. 


ideas, and fignify their abſence. Locke. 
As other courts demanded the execution of per- 
ſons dead in law, this gave the laſt orders relating 

| Tatler. 


Teller; narrator ; hiſtorian. | 
We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, 


The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtyle grows 
antiquated, will be only conſidered as a tedious re- 
later of facts. S Stift. 


RELA'/T1ON, r&-14-shiin, u. Jo relation, Fr. 


from relate.) 


1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or thing: 


Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, 


© Unblemiſh'd probity and truth; 


_ Juſt unto all relations known, 
A worthy patriot, pious ſon, Waller. 
all created beings bear the neceſſary relation of ſer- 
vants to Gd. e „ 
Our neceſſary relations to a family, oblige. all 
to uſe their reaſoning powers upon a thouſand oc- 
| | _ Watts. 


\ 


* 


.. 


te 


care for thoſe amongſt whom our lot is fal.en, or 


i 


„* 1 85 


To RreLa'pse, re-laps'. v. u. [relap/us, Lat.] 


The oftner he hath relapſed, the more ſignifi- 
cations he ought to give of the truth of his re- 
| e Taylor. 
3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to 


He was not well cured, and would have relapſed. 
| | Wiſeman. 


Milton. 
We ſee in too frequent inſtances the relap/es of 
thoſe, who, under the preſent ſmart, or the near 
apprehenſion of the divine diſpleaſure, have re- 
Rogers. 
2. Regreſſion from a ſtate of recovery to ſick- 


It was even as two phyſicians ſhould take one ſick | 
body in hand; of which, the former would purge 
and keep under the body, the other pamper and | 
ſtrengthen it ſuddenly ; whereof what is to be 
looked for, but a moſt dangerous relapſe ? Spenſer. 


The ſenſe here 1s 


Killing in relapſe of mortality. Shake/p. Henry V. 


Shaleſp. Macbeth, 


5 | | 
With worſhip place by place, where he vouchſaf'd 
Preſence divine; and to my ſons relate. Milton. 
The drama repreſents to view, what the poem 
ts Dryden. 


A ͤ man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, 
than ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in ſmother. Bacon. 


8 
4+ To bring back; to reſtore, A latiniſm. 


To RELA'TE, re-la't, v. n. To have reference; confirming himſelf; the grounds of government 


: 3 EE 
All negative or privative words relate to poſitive 


than any diſſervice unto their relaters. Brown. | 
Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr- d 
Before the angel. * Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


. ' More relative than this. 


So far as ſervice imports duty and ſubjection, 


REL 
who belong to us in a nearer relation: it 14 
comes the greateſt benefit to ourſclves 4 Nos 
duces its beſt effects in our own hearts, he 
2. Reſpect; reference; regard, few, 
I have been importuned to make ſome or, 
tions on this art, in relation to its agreement with 
oetry. bk | 
: Relation conſiſts in the conſideration * Cay 
paring one idea with another, 8 
3. Connexion between one thing and another. 
Of the eternal relations and fitneſſes of . 
we know nothing; all that we know of ruth a | 
falſehood 1s, that our conſtitution ae | 
in ſome caſcs to believe, in others to diſbelieve 8 


| | Beattie, 
4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon and brother firſt were known, NV. 
Be kindred and relation laid aſide, 
And honour's cauſe by laws of honour try'd. D- 


Are we not to pity and ſupply the poor, thou 
they have no relation to us? No relation ! that can. 
not be: the goſpel ſtiles them all our brethren: 
nay, they have a nearer relation to us, our fellow. 
members; and both theſe from their relation to our 
Saviour himſelf, who calls them his brethren. Spratt 
5. Perſon related by birth or marriage; Einl. 
man; kinſ woman. 
A ſhe-couſlin, of a good family and ſmall fortune 
paſſed months among all her relations. Sift, 
Dependants, friends, relations, 


Savag d by woe, forget the tender tie. T Bomſon. 


6. Narrative; tale; account; narration; re, 
cital of facts. 
In an hiſtorical relation, we uſe terms that are 
moſt proper. - - Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
The author of a juſt fable, muſt pleaſe more 
than the writer of an hiſtorical relation. Dennis; 


RE “LA TAvE, rel-4-tiv. adj. [relativus, Lat, 
relatif, Pr.] £ 
1. Having relation; reſpecting. 
Not only ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes 
are poſitive beings; though the parts of which they 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another. Locle. 


2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as belonging 
to, or reſpecting ſomething elſe. 
Though capable it be not of inherent holineſs, 
yet it is often relative. | Holyday. 
Ihe eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil gover- 
nour, has cauſe to purſue the ſame methods of 


being founded upon the ſame bottom of nature in 
both, though the circumſtances and relative con- 
derations of the perſons may differ. South, 
Every thing ſuſtains both an abſolute and a 
relative capacity: an abſolute, as it is ſuch a thing, 
endued with ſuch a nature; and a relative, as it is 
a part of the univerſe, and ſo ſtands in ſuch re- 
lation to the whole. | South. 
Wholeſome and unwholeſome are velative, not 


Fe Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
3. Particular ; poſitive ; cloſe in connection. 
Not in uſe. | 
I'll have grounds 


| Shakeſp. Matbeth. 
RE'LATIVE, re'-a-tiv. 2. . 


I. Relation; kinſman. 


— 


"Tis an evil dutifulneſs in friends and relatives, 


to ſuffer one to periſh without reproof. Taylor. 
Confining our care either to ourſelves and ela- 
tives. V | Fell. 


2. Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. 


Learn the right joining of ſubſtantives with ad- 
jectives, and the relative with the antecedent. 
„„ 8 | Aſcham's S$choolmaſter. : 
3. Somewhat reſpecting ſomething elſe. _ 
When the mind {o conſiders one thing, that it 
ſets it by another, and carries its view from one 
to the other, this is relation and reſpect; and the 
denominations given to poſitive things, intimat- 


5 4 


| ing that r eſpect, axe relatives. 23 8 Locle. 
: „„ RELATIVvEIr, 


, 


RE I. 


abſolutel 


. other beings. 


lative.] The ſtate of having relation. 
„ 
x. To flacken ; to make leſs tenſe. 


things, that ſeem ſo foul and diſagree - 
# " All choſe thing not really ſo in themſelves, but | 4+ To quit; to let go. | | | 
- only relative. | More. Every creditor that lendeth ought unto his And oftentimes he would relent his pace, 
Theſe being the greateſt good or the greateſt neighbour ſhall releaſe it. 
evil, either abſolutely ſo in themſclves, or rela- 
tively ſo to us; it is therefore good to be zealouſſy 
affected for the one againſt the other. Spratt. 
Conſider the abſolute affections of any being as 
it is in itſelf, before you confider it relatively or 
| ſurvey the various relations in which it ſtands to 
8 „ Watts. 
Re/LATIVENESS; rel-a-tlv-nils. n. . [from 


REL 
= | LY rel-4-tiv-lp. adv. [from re- | 2. To ſet free from pain. 
k F reſpects ſomething elſe; not | 3. To tree from obligation, or penalty. 


He had been baſe, had he releas'd his right, 
For ſuch an empire none but kings ſhould fight. 


5, To relax; to flacken. Not in uſe. 


the verb.) 


Tne ſinews, when the ſouthern wind bloweth, or pain. 
are more relax. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 2. Relaxation of a penalty. 


Adam, amaz d, 


| 
Aſoniſhed ſtood, and black, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. 


Million. 


2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or rigorous. 
The ſtatute of mortmain was at ſeveral times 


relaxed by the legiſlature. 3 Swift, 
3. To make leſs attentive or laborious. 
Nor praiſe relax, nor difficulty fright. 
| | 55 Vanity of Wiſbes. 
4. To eaſe; to divert: as, converſation re- 
la xes the ſtudent. | 
5. To open; to looſe. 
It.ſerv'd not to relax their ſerried files. Milton. 
To RELaA'x, rè-läks“. v. 2. To be mild; to 
be remiſs ; to be not rigorous. 
If in ſome regards ſhe choſe 


To curb poor Paulo in too cloſe; \ 
In others ſhe relax d again, 
And govern'd with a looſer rein. Prior. 


RELAXATION, re-lAks-A-shün. 1. / [re- 
laxation, Fr. relaxatio, Lat.) 
1. Diminution of tenſion; the act of looſening. 

Cold ſweats are many times mortal; for that 
they come by a relaxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. 


Bacon. 


all the diſeaſes that depend upon relaxation in a 

moiſt one. : | | 

2. Ceſſation of reſtraint, 27 
The ſea is not higher than the land, as ſome 


ſhore ; and at the deluge a relaxation being made, 
it overflowed the land. 


Burnet. 
3. Remiſſion; abatement of rigour. 
of their whole ſenate, under their town ſeal, a re- 
laxation to one Bertelier, whom the elderſhip had 
_ excommunicated, 5 : Hooker. 
The relaxation of the ſtatute of mortmain, is one 
al the reaſons which gives the biſhop terrible ap- 
prehenſions of popery coming on us. Swift. 
4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 
As God has not ſo devoted our bodies to toil, 


_—_— 


| | Government of the Tongue. 
There would be no buſineſs in ſolitude, nor pro- 


per relaxations in buſineſs., Addiſon's Freebolder. 
'ReLA'y, rE-W. 1. | [relais, Fr.] Horſes on 
the road to relieve others. 
Tels LEA SE, re- les. v. a. [relaſcher, relaxer, 
e Y £ | | 
1, To ſet free from confinement or ſervitude. 
Pilate ſaid, Whom will ye that I releaſe unto 5 ? 
WS eos CEE: ; Sy — Matthew: | 
Ton releas d his courage, and ſet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. | 


þ 


| into the 
power of fortune to make him miſerable, when his 


. anceſtors have taken care to releaſe him from her ? 


imagined the ſea ſtood upon heap higher than the 


| 


| 


; Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into 


Arbuthnot. | 


They childiſhly granted, by common conſent 


33 


WI 


O fatal ſearch! in which the lab'ring mind, 
A ſhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 


3. Remiſſion of a claim. 


| what had been granted by patliament ; becauſe 


| releaſe or mitigation, 


creditor. 


a 


relego, Lat.] To baniſh ; to exile. 


ment. 


To RELE NT, re-lEnt', v. n. [ralentir, Fr.] 


{ 1. To ſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hard; 


to give. 


in others. Bacon. 
In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 


When opening buds ſalute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 
2. To melt; to grow moiſt. 

| Crows ſeem to call upon rain, which is but the 

comfort they ſeem to receive in the relenting of the 


alr. | Bacon. 


and have its ſurface ſoftened by the imbibed moiſ- 


will totally be diſſolved. | Boyle. 
All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 
Huſh'darethe birds, ardclos'd thedrooping flow'rs; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, - 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ſing. Pope. 


but that he allows us ſome recreation: ſo doubt- | ze To grow leſs intenſe. 
 teſs he indulges the ſame relaxation to our minds. | 


begun, and almoſt performed. Sidney. 
The workmen let glaſs cool by degrees in ſuch 
relentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats, 


ing of air, - Digby on Bodies. 


4. To ſoften in temper; to grow tender; to 


feel compaſſion. 
Can you behold 8 
My tears, and not once re/ent? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey d fool 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 


Dryden. Tochriſtian interceſſors. . . of Venice. 
Why ſhould a reaſonable man put it r | 75%. $m0k. of {ionic 


| - Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. Milton. 


He ſung, and hell conſented 


- * 


* Dryden. 


| To hear the poet's pray r; 


$57 +» v0 © 


&. 


From years of pain, one moment of releaſe, Prior. 


it might encourage other counties to pray the like 
Bacon. 


4. Acquittance from a debt ſigned by the 


To RE LEGATE, rel“-L-gàt. v. a. [releguer, Fr. 


RELEOGA“TIox, rel-E-gA'-shin. 2. / (relegation, 
Fr. relegatio, Lat.] Exile; judicial baniſh- 


According to the civil law, the extraordinary 
Puniſhment of adultery was deportation or rele- 
gation. Ayliffe. | 


In ſome houſes, ſweetmeats will relent more than 


Claall forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs; 


It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes of neceſ- 
ſity certain profitable ordinances ſometimes be re- 
leaſed, rather than all men always ſtrictly bound 
to the general rigor thereof. Hooker, 


RELEA'SE, ré-les. n. /. [relaſche, Fr, from 


1. Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude, 
Still preſs'd with weight of woe, ſtill hopes to find 


The king made a great feaſt, and made a releaſe 
to the provinces, and gave gifts. Efther, ii. 18. 
The king would not have one penny abated, of 


Salt of tartar, brought to fuſion, and placed in | 
na cellar, will, in a few minutes, begin to relent, 


ture of the air, wherein, if it be left long, it 


—_—_— 


I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a | 
ſlacking of the main career, you had fo notably | 


leit it ſhould ſhiver in pieces by a violent ſucceed- 


R E L 


Stern Proſerpine reſenids. 
| And gave him back the fair. +» #7 Pope. 
Too ſecure, becauſe from death releas'd ſome | To RELE'NT, r&-lent'. v. a; + 84.41 
| days. 8 Milton. 1. To ſlacken; to remit. Obſolete. 


Apace he ſhot, and yet he fied apace, 


. 


. Deuteronomy, | | That him his foe more fiercely ſhould purſue. Sper. 2 


2. To ſoften; to mollify. Obſolete -{ 


Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 


Dryden, | Till love relented their rebellious ire. Spenſer. 


RELENTLESS, r&-l&nt'-lis. adj. [from relent.] 
1. Unpitying ; unmoved by kindneſs or ten- 
dernelſs. e 14 abt | 
For this th* avenging pow'r employs his darts; 
Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 1 
Till the fair ſlave be render d to her fire. Dryden. 
Why ſhould the weeping hero now 


2. In Milton, it perhaps fignifieg unremit- 
ted; intenſely fixed upon diſquieting ob- 

jects. TEE 72 | 
Only in deſtroying, 1 find eaſe 


RE'LEV ANT, rel'-e-vent. adj. [Fr.] Believ- 
Ing. | | Dif. 
RELEVA“TIOx, rel-&-vi-shan. 2. /. [relevatio, 
Lat.] A raiſing or lifting up. | 
RELIANCE, rE-li'-ens, n. . [from rel). 
Truſt; dependance ; confidence; repoſe of 
mind; with on before the object of truſt, 
TS His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance en his fra cted dates 
Has ſmit my credit. Sbaleſp. Timon. 
That pellucid gelatinous ſubſtance, which he 


is chiefly of animal conſtitution. Woodward. 

He ſecured and encreaſed his proſperity, by an 
humble behaviour towards God, and a dutiful re- 
liance on his providence. LE Atterbury. 


truth, and a firm reliance onthe promiſes contained 
in it. 05 a | Rogers. 
Reſignation in death, and reliance on the divine 
mercies, give comfort to the friends of the dying. 
Des \ Clariſſa. 


| than that we have been accuſtomed to fix upon. 
| Clariſſa. 


Fr.] gr 22, | „ 

1. That which remains; that which is left 
after the loſs or decay of the reſt. It is 
generally uſed in the plural. | 

Up dreary dame of darkneſs queen, 

Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 

Or elſe go them avenge. _ Spenſer. 
Shall we go ſee the relicls of this town? Shat, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy religues, 

Of her o' ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. Shak. 

Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains, 

But long contracted filth ev'n in the ſoul remaius; 

The relicks of inveterate-vice they wear, 

And ſpots of fin. +. Dryden : A nete. 

2. It is often taken for the body deſerted by 

the ſoul. „ | 
What needs any Shakeſpeare for his honour'd 

The labour of an age in piled ſtones?; _ - _ -, 
Or that his hallow'd reliques ſhould be bid 

Under a ſtar ypointed pyramid? . Milton, 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandſires, reſt; 

Eternal ſpring, and riſing flowers adorn 

The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 

Shall our relicks ſecond birth receive? _ 

Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? Prior. 

Thy relicks; Rowe, to this fair ſhrice we truſt, 

And ſacred place by Dryden's awful duſt; _ 

Bencath a rude and nameleſs fone he lies, 

To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. 

15 e, e. 
3. That which is kept in memory of another, 


* 


? 


with a kind of religious veneration.  . 
. vj Le ans F 


© 


Relentleſs to their wiſhes prove? ' Prior. 


To my relentleſe thoughts. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


pitches upon with ſo great reliance and poſitiveneſs, 


They afforded a ſufficient conviction of this 


/ * 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, 
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* ſomething diffimilar, 
Through diFrent regions does hiscourfe purſac, | 
And leaves one work# but ts revive a new; — 4 


REEL. 


Cowls flutter'd into rags, then reliques leaves 
The ſport of winds, 255 ; FE Milton. 
This church is very rich in relics; among the 
reſt, they ſhow a fragment of Thomas 4 Becket, 
as indeed there are very few treaſuries of relicks in | 
Italy, that have not a tooth or a bone ol this ſaint. 
8 ; Auldiſon on Italy. 
Re'Lienty, Ak-NV. adv. [from relicł. ] In 
_ the manner of relicks, A word not uſed 
_ mor elegantly formed. 
| Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen ſtuff, 
And barreling rr and the ſnuff 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year 
Nellaliy kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 
REe'LIiCT, rel -ikt. 2. J. frelife, old Fr. relicta, 
Lat.] A widow; a wife deſolate by the 
death of her huſband. | 
If the fathers and haſbands were of the houſhold 
of faith, then certainly their reli, and children 
cannot be ſtrangers in this houſehold. Spratt's Seim. 
| Chaſte relict / | 
- Honour'd on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of ſuch a ſpouſe as now reſides above, Ga#th. 
Reu1e'r, reef. x. /* (relief, Fr.! 
1. Alleviation of calamity; mitigation of pain | 
or ſorrow, | 
Thoughts in my unquiet breaſt are riſen, 
Tending to ſome relief of our extremes. Milton. 
2. That which frees from pain or ſorrow. 


He found bis deſigned preſent would be a relief, 


and then he thought it an impertinence to conſi- 
der what it could be called beſides. Fell. 
So ſhould we make our death a glad reli 
From future ſhame. Dryden's Knight's Tale. | 
Nor dar'd I to preſume, that preſs' d with grief, 
My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief; 
Stay, ſtay your ſteps. 
3. Diſmiſſion of a ſentinel from his poſt. 
For this reli , much thanks; tis bitter cold, 
And bam ſick at heart. 


J. [Relevium, law Latin.!] Legal remedy of 


„„ 
5, The prominence of a figure in ſtone or 


metal; the ſeeming prominence of a pic- |, 


ture. „„ ; 
The figures of many ancient coins riſe up in a | 
much more beautiful relief than thoſe on the mo- 
dern; the face ſinking by degrees in the ſeveral 
declenſions of the empire, till about Conſtantine's | 
time, it hes almoſt even with the ſurface of the 
medal. | Es 
NMNiot with ſuch majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 
0 Lin forms auguſt of kings, or conqu'ring chief, 
er (well'd on marble, as in verſe have ſhin'd, 


I 
6. | 
mity of fomething different. | 


 RBLIE'V4BLE, re. E v- bl. adj. [from relieve.) | 


Capable of relief. 


Neither can they, as to reparation, hold*plea of | 


| ous whereia the party is relievalle by common 
law. = 1 N 


| . Fr.] 8 

1. To eaſe pain or ſorrow. 

4. To ſuccour by afſiſtane. 

3 From thy growing ſtore, 

Now lend affiſtance, and relieve the poor; 
A pittance of thy land will ſet him free. Dryden. 
On his pofk. LE | | 
| Honelt ſoldier, who hath rell ve uuf 


3. To ſet afentinel at reſt, by placing another 


Bernardo has my pace: Give'you good night. | 


Shakeſp. 


5 2 5 i 3 5 | | Dios 
4. To right by aw. Wu go 


5. To recommend by the interpofitivn: of 
„As the great lam 


Dryden reis. 


Shakeſpe Hamlet, \ «1 
aer to his will, ſo as to procure his favour and bleſſing. 


Addiſon, | 


npoh{t'd verſe, the manners, and the mind. Pope. | 
The expoſure of any thing, by the proxi- | 


| 5 | \ Hale. 


ien that Rave watch d all night. 


6. 


To Reich, 8. Net. v. a. [re and light.) To 


| 


” 


— — 


attention. | 


each other; when neither will paſs aſunder, yet 
are they plauſible together. 1 
RELIE“VER, re-Iv-ur, =. /. [from relieve. 


reliever of his wants. 


RELIE VO, r&-18v-d, n. , UItal.] The pro- 


RELIGION, ré-Hdzh“- un. 2. /. [religion Fr. 
e 11 | 
1. Virtue, as 


And no religion binds men to be traitors. B. Jonſon 


was living as the laws of religion direct, or whether 


A ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip, as 
_ oppoſite to others. | 


- glorious rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as 
no religion ever did, and gives us far greater aſ- 
| furance of their reality and certainty than ever the 

** world had. | 
'RELYVGionIsST, re- Hdzh'-&.nist. 1. { from 
religion. ] Abigot to auy religious perſuaſion. 


REL 


While, by a pleaſing change, the queen of night 
| Relieves his luſtre with a milder light. Stepneys. | 
Since the-inculcating precept upon precept will 
prove tireſome, the poet muſt not encumber his 
em with too much buſineſs; but ſometimes re- 
 lieve the ſubject with a moral reflection. Addiſon. 


To ſupport ; to aſſiſt; to recommend to 


Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve 


One that relieves. | 
He is the protector of his weakneſs, and the 


Rogers's Sermons. 


minence of a figure or picture. | 
A convex mirrour makes the objects in the 


his figures, to give them more reliavo and more 
ſtrength. Dryden. 


light anew. | 
His pow'r can heal me, and religbi my eye. Pope. 


founded upon reverence . of 
God, and expectation of future rewards 
and puniſhments. W 5 | 

He that is void of fear, may ſoon be juſt, 


One ſpake much of right and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of relig/un, truth, and peace 
And judgment from above, Milton. 
By religion, | mean that general habit of reve- 
rence towards the divine nature, whereby we are 
enabled and inclined to worſhip and ſerve God-af- 
ter ſuch a manner as we conceive moſt agreeable 


| Wilkins. 
If we conſider it as directed againſt God, it is 
a breach of religion; if as to men, it is an offence 
againſt morality, South, 
By her inform'd, we beſt religion learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid diſcern. Blackmore. 
Religion or virtue, in a large ſenſe, includes duty 
to God and our neighbour; but in a proper ſenſe, 
virtue ſignifies duty towards men, and religion duty 
to God. | Ps | Watts. 
I never once in my life conſidered, whether I 


my way of life was ſuch, as would procure me the 
mercy of God at this hour. | Law, 


9 2 


The image of a brute, adorn'd 
With gay religions, full of pomp and gold. Milton. 
Ihe chriſtian religion, rightly underſtood, is the 
deepeſt and choiceſt piece of philoſopky that is. 


The doctrine of the goſpel propoſes to men ſuch 


The lawfulneſs of taking oaths may be revealed 


Brown. | 


Are at their beads, 


middle come out from the ſuperficies : the painter | 
| muſt do ſo in reſpe of the lights knd ſhadows of 


4 


ore. | 


Tilotfon. | 


4. 


REL 
When holy and devout religious chriſtiang 
tis hard to draw them from 
_ thence; fs 4 
So ſweet is zealous contemplation ! 
Their lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God. 
2. Teaching religion. | 
He God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend 
And entertains the harmleſs day 
With a religious book or friend, 


Slekeſp, 
Milian. 


Motion, 


of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, 
Certain fryars and religious men were moved 
with ſome zeal, to draw the people to the chriſtian 
. | Allos. 
PFPrance has vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular 
and religious. -. Addiſon's State of the Way, 
What the proteſtants would call a fanatick, i; 
in the Roman church a religious of ſuch an order; 
as an Engliſh merchant in Liſbon, after ſome great 
diſappointments in the world, reſolved to turn 
capuchin. _ Adiijen, 
. 
5. Appropriated to ſtrict obſervance of holy 
r 
— Her family has the ſame regulation as areliging 
houſe, and all its orders tend to the ſupport of a 
conſtant regular devotion. Law, 


REL!'G10USLY,. re-Ildzh'-0s-1F. adv. from 
religious. : | 
1, Piouſly ; with obedience to the diQates of 
religiunn. . 
For, who will have his work his wiihed endo 
win, 
Let him with hearty pray rreligionſiy begin. Drayt, 
2. According to the rites of religion. 

Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 
Alive and dead, and for, their brethren flain 
R-ligiouſly they alk a ſacrifice. 

3. Reverently; with veneration. 

Doſt thou in all thy addreſſes to him, come into 
his preſence with reverence, knecling and religiuſh 
bowing thyſelf before him? Duppa's Rules to Dev. 


4. Exactly ; with firi obſervance. 


The privileges, juſtly due to the members of the 
two houſes and their attendants, are gie to 
be maintained. Bacon. 

REL1'G10USNESS, re&-Iidzh-as-nis. u. / [from 
religious] The quality or ſtate of being re- 
ligious. | 


linguo, Lat.] 


1. To forſake; to abandon; to leave; to de- 


ſert. 


bot. 


The Engliſh colonies grew poor and weak, 
though the Engliſh lords grew rich and mighty; 
for they placed Iriſh tenants upon the lands reli. 


Davies. 


The habitation there was utterly relinguiſpcd. 
a 1 Hy L 


| guided by the Engliſh. 

2. To quit; to releaſe ; to give up. | 
| The ground of God's ſole property in any thing 
is, the return ol it made by man to God; by which 


right to the uſe of that thing, which before had been 
freely granted him by God. Soutb's Sermon. 
3. To forbear; to depart from. 


$ 
| 
- 


to the quakers, who then will ſtand upon as good a 
ſoot for preferment as any other ſubje& ; under 
ſuch x motly adminiſtration, what pullings and 


 hawlings, what a zeal and biaſs there will be in 
each religioniſt to advanicehisowntribe, and depreſs | 


the others. | TY | Sr. 
LYGTOUS, r&-lldzh'-tis. adj. Lreligieux, 
Fr. religioſus, Lat. 8 


1. Pious ; diſpoſed to the duties of religion. 


It is a matter of found conſequence, that all 


duties are by ſo much the better performed, by 


how much the men are mort r2ligigus, from whoſe 
babilities the ſame proceed,” © Haber. 


** 


they require in us, the utter relinguiſom e 
things popiſh. „„ 


In caſt it may be proved, that amongſt the 
number of rites and orders common unto both, 
| there are particulars, the uſe whereof is utter!) 
unlawful, in regard of ſome ſpecial bad and - 
ſome quality; there is no doubt but we ge 
relinquiſh: ſuch rites and orders, what freedom o 
ever we have to retain the other fill. Hutkere 
ReLIngvisn ment, r6-fok-wih-ment. 5. 
[from relingui/.] The act of forſaking- 5 
So vernment or ceremonies, or whatſoever an ; 

which is popiſh, away with it: this 15 the thing 


a 


— 


a dw Ho 


The 


3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows 


Shaleſps 


7 RELYNQUISH; r@-lnk-whsh. . a. b. 


a& he relizquiſzr: and delivers back to God all hie 


. nature tenderneſsof conſcience;which muſt 


Bp ate in the ſoul a ſenſe of ſin, and from thence 

ys ha a ſorrow for it, and at length cauſe a relin- 
*quiſÞment of it, is took away by a cuſtomary re- 
7 South. 


RELISH, rel-isb. 2. / [from relecher, Fr. to 


” 


peated courſe of ſinning. 


lick again. Minſbeau, Sinner. | 


taſte. a 


immediate peculiar reli 


to bitterneſs. 


- True reliſo, taſting. Milton 


epithets. 
parts of the ſame plant. | f 
2. Taſte; ſmall quantity juſt perceptible. 
| | The king-becoming graces ; 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no-r7eliſs of them. 
3. Liking; delight in any thing. 
We have ſuch a reliſß for faction, as to have 
loſt that of wit. | 
Good men after death are diſtributed among 
theſe ſeveral iſlands with pleaſures of different 


: 
2 
1 
77 
4 
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1 * 4 
by 
4 
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VP 
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| 


thoſe ſettled in them. - Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. Senſe; power of perceiving excellence; 
taſte. Addiſon uſes it both with of and 

_ for before the thing. 1 85 
Aman, who has any reliſt for fine writing, diſ- 
covers new beauties, or receives ſtronger impreſ- 
ſions from the maſterly ſtrokes of a great author 
every time he peruſes him. AaAliſan. 
Some hidden ſeeds of goodneſs and knowledge 
give him a reliſe of ſuch reflections, as improve 
the mind, and make the heart better. Addiſon. 
The pleaſure of the proprietor, to whom things 
become familiar, depends, in a great meaſure, 
upon the reliſh of the ſpectator. Seed. 


which pleaſure is given. 
Expectation whirls me round; 
Th' imaginary 71 is fo ſweet, 
That it enchants my ſenſe. 
. ngoge,: LETS. 
Lite grows inſipid, and has loſt its reliſh. Addiſon. 
6, Caſt ; manner. 5 
It preſerves ſome reliſb of old writing. Pope. 
To RE'LiSH, r&I Ash. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To give a taſte to any thing. 
: On ſmoaking lard they dine; 
Aſav'ry bit that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. 


Dryden. 
2. To taſte; to have a liking. __ 
] love the people 
q | Though it do well, I do not reliſs wel! 
: Their loud applauſe, l 
5 How will diſſenting brethren reliſÞ ii? 
1 What will malignants ſay? Hudibrat. 
Men of nice 


palates would not reliſe Ariſtotle, 
as r by To ſchoolmen. 15 Baler. 
de knows how to prize his advantages, and 
elle the honours which he enjoys. „ e 


mm 4 ; - 1 
gs, ine de that you may taſte, and reliſb, 


3 


Taſte; the effect of any thing on the 
| * : it is commonly uſed of a pleaſing 


ſweet; and ſour, are abundance of 

Gabe ans 5 or taſtes, which expe- 

rienced palates can eaſily diſcern. Boyle on Colours, 

T heſe two bodies, whoſe vapours are ſo pun- 

gent, ſpring from ſaltpetre, which betrays upon 

the tongue no heat nor gorroſiveneſs, but coldneſs 

mixed with a ſomewhat languid relifb e | 
2 | oyle. 

Much pleaſure we have loſt, while we abſtain'd 

From this delightful fruit, nor known till no- 


variety of rel;ſbesto be ſound diſtinct in the een ö 
aocke, 


Shakeſp. Macberb. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 


kinds, ſuitable. to the reliſhes and perfections of 


5. Delight given by any thing; the power by | 


_  Shakeſp. | 


ou are to nouriſh your ſpirit with pious read- | 
ings, and holy meditations, with watchinps, faſt- 


RE . 


o Re/L18H, rel“ Ash. v. . 
1. To have a pleaſing taſte. | 
The ivory feet of tables were carved into the 
ſhape of lions, without which, their greateſt dain- 
ties would not reliſb to their palates. 


Haletuill on Providence. 


2. To give pleaſure. 


Had I been the finder- out of this ſecret, it woul 


3. To have a flavour. 


Guſtable; having a taſte. 


revive; to live anew. Not uſed. 

The thing on earth, which is of moſt avail, 

Any virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 
Reliven not far any good. 


love in return. Not uſed. | 


ments make it a duty, 


Shining; tranſparent ; pellucid. . 
In brighter mazes, the relucent ſi ream 
Plays o'er the mead. 


To ſtruggle again. | 


jure them up, that we may lay them again. 


|} poſition: with fo or again}. 


not have re/;bed among my other diſcredits. u. 


To RELI“VE, re-lv”., v. n. [re and live.] To 


ä 8 ö Spenſer. 
To RELO'vE, rè“- luv“. v. a. [re and love.] To} 
Could we ſuppoſe their reliſtes as different there 

as here, yet the manna in heaven ſuits every 2 
5 Locle. 
Sweet, bitter, ſour, harſh, and ſalt are all the 


we have to denominate that numberleſs 


Thourſon a Summer. 
To RELV'CT, re-lu'kt. v. . [reluctor, Lat.] 


| We, with ſtudied mixtures, force our relucting 
appetites, and with all the ſpells of epicuriſm, con- 


+ | Decay of Piety. 
RELv'cTANCE, r&-lgk'-tens, 7 n-{.[reludor, 
|RELU'CTANCY, re-luk'-ten-sy.3 Lat.] Un- 


| willingneſs; repugnance ; ſtruggle in op- 


A little more weight, added to the lower of the 
marbles, is able to ſurmount their relu&ancy to ſe- 
paration, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed danger of 


A theory, which how much ſoever it may zelifp | 
of wit and invention, hath no foundation in nature, 


| WV oodzoard, 
RE'LISHABLE, rel-Ish-Ebl, adj. from relißb.] 


| 

To own for him ſo familiar and levelling an 
aſfection as love, much more to expect to be reloved 
by him, were not the leaſt ſaucy preſumption mar: 
could be guilty of, did not his own command- 
; Boyle. 
RELVU'CENT, re-lt-8ent. adj. [relucens, Lat.] 


thereby introducing a vacuum. Boyle. 
IPL It ſavours | 2 
Reluftance againſt God, and his juſt yoke 
| Laid on our necks. Milton. 


Bear witneſs, heav'n, with what reluctancy 
Her helpleſs innocence I doom to die. 


action; he has pity on his beauty and his youth; 
and is loth to deſtroy ſuch a maſter- piece of nature. 

| Dryden. 

How few would be at the pains of acquiring 
ſuch an habit, and of conquering all the relu&ancies 
and difficulties that lay in the way towards virtue ? 
| Aiterbury. 

Many hard ſtages of diſcipline muſt he paſs 
through, before he can ſubdue the reluctances of 
his corruption. Rogers. 
Wich great relu&ancy man is perſuaded to ac- 
knowledge this neceſlity,  PRogers's Sermons. 


RELv'cTANT, re&-luk'-tent, adi. Lreluctas, 
Lat.] Unwilling ; acting with repugnance. 
Reluctant; but in vain! a greater pow'r _. 

Now rul'd him. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Some refuge in the muſe's art Ilfound; _ 

Reluctant now I touch'd the trembling ſtring, a 

Bereft of him who taught me how to ſing. 7 

20 RELU'CTATE, Te-luk'-tat. v. u. Lreluctor, 

Lat.] To reſiſt; to ſtruggle againſt. 


> - 


lege is looked on with ſome horrour, and men de- 


ſcrupuloſity ſoon retires, 


| 
"or mY | a) - * 4 24 Lew. 
Faq ; Ws E424 


luctor, Lat.] Repugnance; reſiſtance, - | ; 


Dryden. | 
Encas, when forced in his own defence to kill 
Lauſus, the poet ſhows compaſſionate, and temper- 
ing the ſeverity of his looks with a reluctance to the 


b 
, 


ickel. | 


vide colours to delude their reluctating conſciences; 
but when they have once made the breach, their | _ 

1 Decay of Piety. | © 
RELUCTA'TION, TE-kik-ti'-sbln. 2. /. lre- 


4 


- 


: 


2 


4 


C 


f 5 


1 


* 


In violation of God's parrimony, the firſt ſacri- | 


| 


4. Not to be loſt. © 


: , 


5. To be left as not compriſed, 


» 


REM 


|  Theking prevailed with the prince, though not 


without ſome relu@etion. Lacon's Henry VII. 


prive him of his rule, but le 
rebellion or reluctation. 


To RELv'me, rè Hd! m. v. a. To light anew ; 
to rekindle. $7 EF een 
Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope. 
To RELU'MINE, r&“. ld“ man. a. a. To light 
anew, . + 
| Once put out thy light; 
I know not where is that Promkthean heat, 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſp. Othello. 
To RELV, re-ly'. v. . [re and He.] To 


it the creatures to a 


in; to reſt upon; to depend upon : with on. 
Go in thy native innocence! rely | 
On what thou haſt of virtue; ſummon all! 
For God tow'rds thee hath done his part, do thine, 
. | Milton. 
Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 
But to the Nile owes more than to the ſky, Waller. 
Thus Solon to Piſiſtratus reply d, 
Demanded, on what ſuccour he rely'd, 
When with ſs few he boldly did engage? 
He ſaid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 
Though reaſon is not to be relied upon, as uni- 


is generally to be relied upon and obeyed, where it 
tells us what we are not to do. | 
Fear relies upon a natural love of ourſelves, and 
is complicated with a neceſſary deſire of our own 
preſer vation. Tillotſan. 
Such variety of arguments only diſtract the un- 
derſtanding that relies en them. 
The pope was become a party in the cauſe, and 
could not be relied upon for a deciſion. Aiterbury. 
Do we find ſo much religion in the age, as 
to rely on the general practice for the meaſutes of 
our duty? - . © Rogers, 
No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that 
man, who is a rebel to his Creator. Ropers, 


Zo REMAIN, re-mi'n. v. n. Iremaneo, Lat.] 
r. To be left out of a greater quantity or 
number. | | ee 
That that remains, ſhall be buried in death, 
PLL i Job, xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which ye. will bake to-day ; and that 
which remaineth over, lay up until the morning, 


Exodus, xvi. 23. 


2. To continue; to endure; to be left in a 


particular ſtate. „ 

He for the time remain d ſtupidly good. Milton, 
3. To be left after any event. | 
Childleſs thou art, childleſs remain. 


Titance. Locke. 


- 


Now ſomewhat ſing, whoſe, endleſs ſouvenance 
Among the ſhepherds may for aye remain. Spenſer. 


If what you have heard, ſhall remain in you, 
ye ſhall continue in the Son. 2 Fobn, ii. 24. 


That a father may have ſome power over his. 
children, is eaſily granted; but that an elder brother 


be left to. 3 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 


To REMAIN, re-mYn. . a... To await to 


Of eraſt, coloured with fimplicityz 

And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain 
That of ſuch falſers friendſhip ſhall be fain. Spen/z 
PP. ͤ co. 
I'll raiſe ſuch outcries on thy glatter d irren, 


*, 


%, 


That in a little tacae, while breath remains thee, 


k 
— 


* „ 
* 


Adam's ſin, or the cutſe upon it, did not de- | 


Bacon. | 


lean upon with confidence; to put truſt - 
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verfally ſuſficient to direct us what to do; yet ir © 


South. - 


Locke. 1 


In the families of the world, there remains not 
to one above another the læaſt pretence to inhe- 


[ was increaſed more than all that were before 
me, alſo my wiſdom remained with me. Ectlus, ii. 9. 


has fo over his brethren, remains to be proved, Locke. 8 
6. To continue in a place. 3 
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4. The body left by the ſoul. 


REM 
Thon of: ſhalt wiſh thyſelf at Gath to boaſt, 


But never ſhalt ſee Gath. Milton. 


If thence he ſcape, what remains him leſs 


Than unknown dangers? _ 
The eaſier conqueſt now 
Remains, thee, alded by this hoſt of friends, 
Back. on thy foes more glorious to return. Milton, 
Remai'n, x fx27 n. . (from the verb.] 
1. Relick; that which is left. Generally uſed 
 miepimad. + > „ 
I. grieve with the old, for ſo many additional 
inconveniencies, more than their ſmall remain of life 
ſcemed deſtined to undergo. Pope. 


Milton. 


But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his remains, 
And dogs had torn him. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Oh would'ſt thou ſing what heroes Windſor bore, 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains, | 
In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth hg" 
| 3 ; Dope. 
3. Abode; habitation. Not in uſe. | 
A moſt miraculous work in this good king, 
Which often ſince my here remain in England, 
I've ſeen him do, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


REMAIN DER, re- mà' v - dur. adj. [from remain. 
Remaining; refuſe; left. 


His brain 
Is as dry as the remainder biſket 4 
After a voyage. Sbalſp. As you like it. 


We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 


When we have ſpoil'd them; nor the remainder | 


Fe viands _ 5 
We do not throw in unreſpective place, 
Becauſe we now are full. Sbaliſp. 


REMATND ER, r&-mA'n-dar. u. 6 


1. What is left; remnant; relicks, 


8 The gods protect you, . 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court! Shot. 


It may well employ the remainder of their lives | 
to perform it to purpoſe, I mean, the work of evan- | 


_ gelical obedience. - Hammond. 
- Mahomet's creſcent by our feuds encreaſt, 

Blaſted the learn'd rematnders of the Eaſt. Denbam. 
Could bare ingratitude have made any one ſo 
"diabolical, had not cruelty came in as a ſecond to 

| its aſſiſtance, and cleared the villain's breaſt of all 
remainders of humanity ? | South, 
There are two reſtraints which God hath put 
upon human nature, ſhame and fear; ſhame is the 
weaker, and hath place only in thoſe in whom 
there are ſome remainders of virtue. 
What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 
The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy? Dryden. 
If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has 
ſquandered away five, he is concerned to make a 
double improvement of the remainder. Nager,. 


If theſe decoctions be repeated till the water | 


comes off clear, the remainder yields no ſalt. Arbuth. 
Of fix millions raiſed every year for the ſervice 
of the publick, one third is intercepted through 
the ſeveral ſubordinations of artful men in office, 
before the remainder is applied to the proper uſe. 
| N Swift. 


2. The body when the ſoul is departed; re- 


She us ; EIT.» 


The poor remainder of Andronicus. Shateſþ: 


3. [In law.)! The laſt chance of inheritance. 


A fine is levied to grant a reverſion or remainder, 
expectant upon a leaſe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 


Tomake anew, * . 
That, which ſhe owns above her, muſt perfectly 


renale us after the image of our maker. Glanville. | 
- To RR MANI, re-mAnd. v. a. [re and mando, 

Lat.] To fend back; to call back 
| The better ſort quitted their freeholds and fled | 


into England, and never returned, though many 
"laws were made to remand them back. Davies. 
_-* Philoxenus, for deſpiſing ſome dull poetry of 


Dionyſius, was condemned to dig in the quarries; l from remedileſs.] Incurableneſs. 
3 5 8 : 1 | 1 ; 5 ö — 


i 


1To REema'rx, r&-mYrk. v. a. [remarquer, Fr.] 


Tillotſon. | 


RY 


_ To Rema'xs, r&-ma'k. v. a. [re and make.) \ j 


| 


REM 
from whence being remanded, at his return Diony- 


ſoon as Philoxenus had read, he made no reply out, 
calling to the waiters, ſaid, Carry me again to the 
quarries. Government of the Tongue. 
Re/MANENT, rem'-mi-nEnt. 2. /. [remanens, 
Lat. remanant, old Fr. It 1s now con- 
tracted to remnant.) The part remaining. 
Her majeſty bought of his executrix the remanent 
of the laſt term of three years. Bacon. 
 REMA/RK, rE-mYrk. 7. /. [remargue, Fr.] 
. Obſervation ; note; notice taken. 1 88 
He cannot diſtinguiſh difficult and noble ſpecu- 
lations from trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier. 


1. To note; to obſerve. 

lt is eaſy to obſerve what has been remarked, 
that the names of ſimple ideas are the leaſt liable 
to miſtakes. | Locke. | 

2. To diftinguiſh ; to point out; to mark. 
Not in uſe. | 

The pris'ner Samſon here I ſeek. | 

— His manacles remark him, there he ſits. Milton. 
REMARKABLE, rE-ma'rk-Ebl, adj. [remargua-. 
ble, Fr.] Obſervable; worthy of note. 

So did Orpheus plawly teach, that the world had 
beginning in time, from the will of the moſt high 
God, whoſe remarkable words are thus converted, 

: | Raleigh, 
*Tis remarkable, that they | 
Talk moſt, who have the leaſt to ſay. 

What we obtain by converſation ſoon vaniſhes, | 
unleſs we note down what remarkables we have 
found. | Wauattt. 

REMARKABLENESS, TE-ma'rk-Ebl-nlis. 2. /. 
_ [from remarkable.) Obſervableneſs; wor- 
thineſs of obſervation. . 

They ſignify the remarkableneſs of this puniiſh- 
ment of the Jews, as ſignal revenge from the cruci- 
fied Chriſt, : Hammond. 


REMA'RKABLY, re- märk-&b-Iy. adv. [from 
remarkable.) Obſervably; in a manner 
worthy of obſervation. | 
ien allacr'd * 
Remarkably ſo late, of thy ſo.true, | 
So faithful love. . Milton. 
Such parts of theſe writings, as may be remark- 
ably ſtupid, ſhould become ſubjects of an occaſional 
criticiſm, Watts. 
REMA/RKER, re-ma rk-ur, 7. /. [remargueur, 
Fr.] Obſerver; one that remarks. _ 


the author by writing a better book on the ſame- 
_ ſubjeR, he would ſoon be convinced of his own in- 
ö 1 | Waits. 
REMEDIABLE, TE-m@&-dyebl. adj. Ifrom re- 
medy.] Capable of remedy. _ . 
REME/DIATE, re-mC&=dytt. adj. [from remedy.) 
Medicinal; aiording a remedy. Not in 
ue, K | | 
| All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
REmME'DILESS, rem'-meE-dy-lis. adj. [from 
remedy.) Not admitting remedy ; irrepa- 
rable; cureleſs; incurable. © 
N Sad Aſculapius | 
Impriſon'd was in chains remedileſt. Spenſer. 
I he war, grounded upon this general remedile/s 
neceſſity, may be termed the general, the remedile/*, 
or the neceſſary war. 220 
We, by rightful doom remedileſ, 
Were loſt in death, till he that dwelt above 
High- thron'd in ſecret bliſs, for us frail duſt 
Emptied his glory. Fo 
Flatter him it may, as thoſe are good at flatter- 
ing, who are good for nothing elſe; but in the mean 
* the poor man is left under a remedilgſi de- 
— 23 | 


— 


Prior. 


If the remarker would but once try to outſhine 


Raleigh. | 


F; 


Ailton. 


© Des ä "South. | 
REME/DILESSNESS, rem'-me-dp-lis-nls, 2. /. 


; 


* 


RE M 


| RE'MEDY, rem'-m&-d5. . /. [remeg; 
ſius produced ſome other of his verſes, which as |. ; 4 / lremediun, 


Lat. remede, Fr.) 


1. A medicine by which any illneſs is Cured, 


The difference between poiſons and remegie, i, 
eaſily known by their effects; and common reaſon 
ſoon diſtinguiſhes between virtue and vice. Swift 


2. Cure of any uneaſineſs. 


Here hope began to dawn; reſoly'd to try 
She fix'd on this her utmoſt remedy. Dx bs 

O how ſhort my interval of woe! ey 
Our griets how ſwift, our remedies how ſlow. Prise 


3. That which counteracts any evil; with to, 


for, or againſt; for is moſt uſed. 
What may be remedy or cure 
To evils, which our own miſdeeds have wrought, 
EE | $2 Milton. 
Civil government is the proper remedy for the 
inconveniences of the ſtate of nature. Lock 
Attempts have been made for ſome reedy againſ 
this evil, 


$ wift, 


4. Reparation ; means of repairing any hurt, 


Things, without all remedy, 


Should be without regard, Shakeſp. Mackth, 
In the death of a man there is no remedy, 
Wiſdem, ii. 1. 


7 RE N EDY, rem'-m@-dy. v. a. [remedier, Fr. 


1. To cure; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that auy good and godly mind 
ſhould be grieved with that which is done; but 
to remedy their grief, lieth not ſo much in us a8 
in themſelves. = Hcoler. 

2. To repair or remove miſchief. 
To REME'MBER, re-m&tm/-bar. wv. g. Dre. 


membrer, old Fr. remembrare, Ital. 


1. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. 


Remember not againſt us for mer iniquitics, 
Yes : | Palm Ixxix. 8, 
Remember thee ! 5 

Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a place 

In this diſtracted brain. Remember thee! Shola. 
2. To recollect; to call to mind. | 

He having once ſeen and remembered me, even 

from the beginning began to be in the rierwerd, 

) b : | Sidney. 

We are ſaid to remember any thing, when the 

idea of it ariſes in the mind with a conſciouſne! 

that we have had this idea before. att. 


3. To keep in mind; to have preſent to the 
attention. | 
Remember what I warn thee, ſhun to tate; 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence. Miiton, 
This is to be remembered, that it is not poſſible 
now to keep a young gentleman from vice by 4 
total ignorance of it; unleſs you will all his lit: 
' mew him up. by | Lock, 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or 
puniſhment, - | 


8 Cry unto God; for you ſhall be. remembered ol 


him. Har. 
| He brings them back, 
Rememb ring mercy and his covenant ſworn. Mil. 
5. To mention; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in refpe of the 
perſon cited; for, if ſuch certainty be thercn 
omitted, ſuch citation is invalid, as in many Cates 
hereafter to be remembered. lift. 

6. To put in mind; to force to recollect; to 
remind. 
His hand and leg commanding without threat- 

ning, and rather remembering than chaſtiſing. Sidi. 
Joy, being altogether wanting, | 

It doth remember me the more of ſorrow. Shale. 
It grieves my heart to be remember d thus 

By any one, of one ſo glorious. Chapman 

"Theſe petitions, and the anſwer of the common 

council of London, were ample. materials for 3 

conference with the lords, who might be thercbf 
remembered of their duty. 

I would only remember them in love and Pre 

vention, with the doctrine of the Jews, py 


ezample of the Grecians, 7 
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| 5. To preſerve from being forgotten. 


remember] One who remembers. 

5 A brave 1 to ſervants, and a rememberer of 

the leaſt good office; for his flock he tranſplanted 

moſt of them into plentiful ſoils. Wotton. 
Reme'MBRANCE, re-mEm'-brens. . /. [remem- 

brance, Fr.] 5 


+ 7 Retention in memory 3 


memory. 
Though Cloten then but young, 


| REM 
7o REMIGRATE, r&-mi-grit. v. #. [remi- 


remigrate to their firſt ſimplicity. Boyle. 
REMIGRA'TION, rè-mi-gra“-shun. 2. /. [from 
remigrate.] Removal back again. 

The Scots, tranſplanted hither, became ac- 
quainted with our cuſtoms, which, by occaſional 
remigrations, became diffuſed in Scotland. Hale. 

To REM“ ND, rè-mfnd. v a. [re and mind.] 


R E M 


That plea | | 


- tance, or the fruits of holy life. Taylor. 
REm1'sSLY, re-mls'-15. adv. [from remiſ/5.] 
1. Careleſly; negligently ; without cloſe at- 


Let them have their wages duly paid, I gro, Lat.] To remove back again. With God or man will gain thee no rem i tos. Milt, 
And ſomething over, to remember me. Shateſþ. Some other ways he propoſes to diveſt ſome Many believe the article of 7em/7o2 of ins, but 
REME'MBERER, re- mèm'- bèr- ür. * [from bodies of their borrowed ſhapes, and make them they believe it without the condition of repen- 


tention. 


How ſhould it then be in our power to do it 
coldly or remiſtly ? ſo that our deſire being natu- 
ral, is alſo in that degree of earneſtneſs whereun- 


time has not [| To put in mind; to force to remember. 


When age itſelf, which will not be defied, ſhall 
begin to arreſt, ſeize and remind us of our mortality 
by pains and dulneſs of ſenſes; yet then the plea- 
ſure of the mind ſhall be in its full vigour. South. 

The brazen figure of the conſul, with the ring 
on his finger, reminded me of Juvenal's majoris 

pondera gemmæ. Addiſon. 

RE MINI“ T CENCE, rem-my-nls'-sEns. ' . /. 

reminiſcens, Lat.] Recollection; recovery 
of ideas. e 

I caſt about for all circumſtances that may re- 

vive my memory or reminiſcence. Hule's Orig of Mank. 

For the other part of memory, called remini/cence, | 
which is the retrieving of a thing at preſent for- 
got, or but confuſedly remembered, by ſetting the 
mind to ranſack every little cell of the brain; while 
it 1s thus buſted, how accidentally does the thing | 
ſought for offer itſelf to the mind? South. 

REMiINISCE/NTIAL, rem-my-nlis-sEn'-Shel. ad;. 
[from reminiſcence.] Relating to remini- 
ſcence. : 

Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with 
Plato, that knawledge were but remembrance, 


that intellectual acquiſition were but reminiſcential 
evocation. | | 


to nothing can be added. Hooter, 
2. Not vigorouſly ; not with ardour or eager- 
neſs ; flackly. = Gs 
There was not an equal concurrence in the pro- 
ſecution of this matter among the biſhops; ſome 
of them proceeding more remiſily in it. Clarendon. 
Rem1'ssNEss, re-mls'-nls. 1. /. [from remiſs} 
Careleſſneſs; negligence ; coldneſs; want 
of ardour ; inattention. ; 
Future evils, | 
Or new, or by remiſſn;ſs new conceiv'd, 
Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees. Shakegſp. 
No great offenders 'ſcape their dooms; 
Small praiſe from lenity and remiſſn;ſs comes. Denh. 
Jack, through the remiſſneſs of conſtables; has 
always found means to eſcape. Arbuthnot. 
The great concern of God for our ſalvation, is 
ſo far from an argument of remiſſn-ſs in us, that it 
ought to excite our utmoſt care, Rogers's Sermons. 
To REMI/ T, r&-mit'. v. a. [remitto, Lat.] 
' 1. To relax; to make leſs intenſe. . 
So willingly doth God remit his ire. 
Our ſupreme foe may much remit 
His anger; and perhaps thus far remov'd, 
Not mind us not offending, ſatisfy'd 


wore him g 
From my remembrance.  Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Had memory been loſt with innocence, 
We had not known the ſentence nor th offence ; 
Twas his chief puniſhment to keep in ſtore 
The ſaid remembrance what he was before. Denham. 
Sharp remembrance on the Engliſh part, 
And ſhame of being match'd by ſuch a foe, 
Rouſe conſcious virtue up in every heart. Dryden. 
This evergrateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me the vital air. Pope. 
2. Recollection; revival of any idea; re- 
miniſcence. | - | | 
I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy ſphere. Milt. 
- Remembrance is when the ſame idea recurs, with- 
out the operation of the like object on the exter- 
V BE | Loc te. 
3- Honourable memory. Out of uſe. 
Roſemary and rue keep | ; 1 
| Sgeming and ſavour all the winter long; | 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both, Shakeſp. 
4+ Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another. 
; Titan BETH 


— 


Milton. 


% Cannot bathe. ĩ˙ ö * N 


EET 5 Grown. | With what is puniſh'd. Mition. 
Among the heavens, th immortal fact diſplay d, REMI'ss, re- mils“, adj. remis, Fr. remiſſus, Lat.] 2. To forgive a puniſhment. | 
Leſt the remembrance of his grief ſhould fail, 1, Not vigorous ; lack. | | With ſuppliant pray'rs their pow'rs appeaſe ; 
And in the conſtellations wrote his tale. Addiſon. The water deſerts the corpuſcles, unleſs it low | The ſoft Napzan race will ſoon repent 15 
5, Account preſerved. OY. 1 with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries Their anger, and remit the puniſhment. Dryden. 
Thoſe proceedings and remembrances are in the | them out along with it, till its motion b&comes 


The magiſtrate can often, where the publick 
good demands not the execution of the law, remit 
the puniſhment of criminal offences by his own 
authority, but yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction 
due to any private man. 8 05 Locke. 
3. [Remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault, 7 
At my lovely Tamora's intreats, : 
I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults. Sa. 
Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whoſe ſoever ſins ye retain, they 


Tower, beginning with the twenticth year of 
A Rs Hale. 
6. Memorial, 1 
Baut in remembrance of ſo brave a deed, 
A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryden. : 
7. A token by which any one is kept in the | firſt difficulties of religion, we grow careleſs and 
memory, h | | remiſs, and neglect our guard, God's ſpirit will 
l have remembrances of yours, TR. not always ſtrive with us. Tillotſon. 
That I have long longed to redeliver, - Shateſp. _ Your candour, in pardoning, my errors, may 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia's ſake. Shak. make me more remiſs in correcting them. Dryden, are retained, John, xx. 23. 
8. Notice of ſomething abſent. 3. Not intenſe. | 4. To give up; to reſign. PE fo Les par) ge 
Let your remembrancr {till apply to Banquo; Uh heſe nervous, bold, thoſe languid and remiſs ; N grie vous and inhuman crimes, offenders 
. Preſent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. | Here cold ſalutes, but there a lover's kiſs. Neſcom. ſhould be remitted to their prince to be puniſhed 
Sbaleſp. 1 REM1'SS1BLE, re-mls'-sIbl, adj, [from remit.]| in the place where they have offended. Hayward. 
| | Th' Egyptian crown I to your hands remit ; 


more languid and remiſs, 
Not careful; flothful... 
Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 
That thus we die, while remiſs traitors ſleep. Set. 
If when by God's,grace we have conquered rhe 


Weodward. 
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9. Power of remembering. Admitting forgiveneſs. 


Thee I have heard relating what was done, | Remr's$10N, re-mish'-un. x. /. [remiffion, | And, with it, take his heart who offers it. Dryden. 

Ere my remembrance. LV Fr. remiſio, Lat.] 25 | | Heaven thinks fit - Oo 
ReME'MBRANCER, remém'-brén-sür. n. J. r. Abatement ; relaxation; moderation. Thee to thy former fury to remit. Dryden. 

[from remembrance.) : Fa 


Error, miſclaim, and forgetfulneſs do now and 
then become 
Tigour. | | : 

2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. | 
In September and October theſe diſeaſes do not | 


5+ [Remettre, Fr.] To defer; to refer. "TU 
The biſhop had certain proud inſtructions in 
the front, though there were #4 phant clauſe at the 
foot, that remitted all to the biſhop's diſcretion. 


Bacon. 


1. One that reminds; one that puts in mind. 
A fly knave, the agent for his maſter, 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold | 

The hand faſt to her lord. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
God is preſent in the conſciences of good and 


ſuitors for ſome remiſſion of extreme | 
DS Tg | Bacon. 


| : | | abate and remit in proportion to the remiſſion of I remit me to themſelves, and challenge their 
bad ; he is there a remembrancer to call our actions the ſun's. heat. f Weoodzoard, natural ingenuity to ſay, whether they have not 
_ to mind, and a witneſs to bring them to judg- This difference of intention and remiſſion of the | ſometimes ſuch ſhiverings within them: 
3 Ta yler. mind in thinking, every one has experimented in „ Government of the Tongue. 
. Would! Were in my grave; himſelf. 8 | Lotte. 6. To put again in cuſtody. 3 
3 SHE here, you're but my curs'd remem- 3. In phyſick, remiſion is when a diſtemper This bold return with ſeeming patience heard, 
fa 8 if 6 OY | abates, but does not go quite off before it The pris ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden... 
ws F ny Venice Preſerv'd. returns again, ow | 7. — mancy to N DARE: OA — — 
An r of the exchequer. 8 > yy: 100 8 They obliged themſelves to remit after the rate 
Al are digeſted inte books, and ſent to the r= 4. Releaſe; abatement of right or claim, 


Not only an expedition, but the remiſſion of a of twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per 


' membrancer of the exchequer, that he make pro- £ 


duty or tax, were tranſmitted to poſterity after annum, divided-into ſo many monthly pa ments. 
| 751 * 18 m&r* 88 6A [ ew. this manner. . 5 Aalen. 3 To reſtore: Not 2 3 3 Adulſon 
- | „ rE-meEr"=86, v. a. [reme an' 15 4 To reſtore. Not in uſe. 

Fr, To thank, Obſolete, Tues, 3. Another ground of the biſhop's fears is the re- 8. 


; fF #:/on of the firſt frui | FORK. The archbiſhop was retained | riſoner, but aſter- 
E ring his ſervice and his deareſt life J ˙²˙» ui and tenths... P priſoner, x 


Swift. | 


- . | | 1 ſhort time emitted to his liberty. Hayward: 
For her def , 5, Forgiveneſs ; pardon. © ANNIE ; ot; A on en ng 
Se him 3 r fight ; { - My pennance. is to call Lucetta back, To REM1'T, rE-milt', v. u. 335 
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2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. 


2 


os 2. Strong repreſentation. _ | 
| - The fame God, which revealeth It to them, 
would alſo give them power of confirming it unto | 


; "mY and N 2 n ſound reaſon, 


R EM 


When our paſſions remit, the 8 of our | 
| Fpeech remits too. Broome . Notes on the Odyſſey. 
2. Toabate, by growing leſs eager, 

As, by d s, they remitted of their induſtry, 
loathed their buſineſs, and gave way to their plea- 
ſures, they let fall thoſe generous principles, which 
had raiſed them to worthy thoughts. South. 

3. [In phyfick.] To grow by intervals leſs 
violent, though not wholly intermitting. 
REmMi'TMENT, re-mit'-ment. n. .. [from re- 

mit.] The act of remitting to cuftody. 
R EMI TTANcR, re-mit' tens. ./. from remit.] 
1. The act of paying money at a diſtant place. 


A compact among private perſons furniſhed out 
the ſeveral remittances. Addiſon on Italy. 

RR MIT TER, re-mit-tur. . ſ. {remettre, Fr.] 

1. One who remits, or procures the con- 
veyance and payment of money. 

2. [In common law.] A reſtitution of one 
that hath two titles to lands or tenements, 
and is ſeized of them by his latter title, 

.unto his title that is more ancient, in caſe. 
where the latter is defetive. Cowell. 
Tou faid, if I return'd next ſize in Lent, 
1 ſhould be in remitter of your grace; 
In th interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of affidavits. Donne, 

REMNAN T, r6m'-nEnt. u. 1 [corrupted from 

remanent.] Reſidue; that which is left; 
that which remains. 

Poor key- cold figure of a holy king ! 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood, 
Be't lawful that I invecate thy ghoſt ? 
Bear me hence 
From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field, 
Where | may think the remnant of my thoughts. 
Sbaleſp. 
About his ſhelves. 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roſes 

Mere thinly ſcatter d. | Shateſp. 
I I was entreated to get them ſome reſpite and 

breathing by a ceſſation, without which they ſaw | 

no probability to preſerve the remnant that had 

yet eſcaped, King Charles. 


It ſeems that the remnants of the generation of 


men were in ſuch a deluge ſaved. Bacon. 
The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience. Dryden t Knight's Tale. 


A feeble army and an empty ſenate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addiſon. 
' © See the poor remnants of theſe flighted hairs! |; 
* hands ſhall rend what c'en thy rapine ſpares. 
. 
\ The frequent uſe of the latter was a „ 
which never admitted ſcripture in the 
vu gar ton gue. _ 
 Re'mxaN * 8V -nEnt. adj. [corruptly formed 
from remanent.] Remaining ; yet left. 
It bid her feel 5 
- No future pain for me; but inſtant wed 
A lover more proportion'd to her bed ; 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. 


Prior. 


"Rn MO'LTEN, re-m0'ltn. part. [from remelt.] 


Melted again. 


It were good to try in glaſs works, whether the Z 


crude materials, mingled with glaſs already matte | 


and remalien, do not facilitate the making of glas | 


with leſs heat. Bacon, 


Remo/xnsTRANCE, r&mdns'trins. 1. 5 bes . 


monſtrance, Fr. from remonfirate.) - D 


. diſcovery. Not in uſe. .. 


Vou may marvel, why I would not TTY 
Make raſh remonflrance of my hidden power, 
Than let bim be ſo loſt. Wake. 


Shakeſp. | 


N 


Swift. 


REM 


A ng family of daughters have drawn up a | 
remonfirance, in which they ſet forth, that their 
father, having refuſed to take in the Spectator, 

they offered to bate him the article of bread and 
butter 1 in the tea table. Addiſon's Spectator. 

- Importunate paſſions ſurround the man, and 
will not ſuffer him to attend to the remonſtrances 
of juſtice, Rogers, 


To REMO'NSTRATE, r&-mdns/-trit. v. =. 
[remonſiro, Lat. remonſtrer, Fr.] To make 
a ſtrong repreſentation; to ſhow xeaſons 
on any fide in ſtrong terme. | 


RE MORA. r6m'-6-ra. . [Lat.] | 
vi A let or obſtacle. 
. A fiſh or a kind of worm that ſticks to 
* hips, and retards their paſſage through 
the water. 
Of fiſhes you ſhall aud in arms the whale, her- 
ring, roach, and remora. Peacbam on Blozthing. 
The remora is about three quarters of a yard 
long ; his body before three inches and a half 
over; thence tapering to the tail end; his mouth 
two inches and a half over ; his chops ending an- 
gularly; the nether a little broader, and pro- 
duced forward near an inch ; his lips rough with 
a great number of little prickles. Grew. 


To RE'MORATE, riem'-6-rit. v. a. remor ur, | 


Lat.] Fo hinder; to delay. Di. 

REMO RSE, r&-m3a'rs. n. J. [remorſus, Lat.] 

1. Pain of guilt. 

Not that he believed they could be reſtrained 
from that impious act by any remorſe of conſcience, 


and execute it. Clarendon. 
2. Tenderneſs ; pity ; ſympathetick ſorrow. 
M.any little eſteem of their own lives, yet, for 
remorſe of their wives and children, would be 
withheld. Spenſer, 
Shylock, thou lead'ſt this faſhion of thy wits 
To the laſt hour of act; and then tis thought, 
Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remor/e more ſtrange, 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. Shaleſp. 
The rogues ſlighted me into the river, with as 
- little remorſe'as they would have drowned a bitch's 
blind puppies. ; Shateſp. 
Curſe on th' OKC Ang prince, whom tears 
can draw © 
To no remorſe ; who rules by lion's law. 3 


and Jull.] 

1. Tender; compaſſionate. 
O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 
Valiant and wiſe, remorſeful, well accompliſh'd. 
Shakeſþ. 

| Love, chat comes too late, 
Like a remorſeful pardon flowly carried, 
| To the great ſender turns a fowre offence. Shakeſp. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remor/eful dax 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea. Sbaleſp. 


| 


| 2. It ſeems to have had once the ſenſe of | 


pPitiable. 
Eurylochus ſtraight haſted the report | 
Of this his fellowes moſt remorceful fate. Chapman. 
REN RSELESS, TE-ma'rs-lis, adj. [from re- 
2.] Unpitying ; cruel ; ſavage. 
1 the nymphs, when the remorſeleſi d 


O the inexpreſſible horrour that will ſeize upon 


a ſinner, when he ſtands arraigned at the bar of 


divine juſtice! when he ſhall ſee his accuſer, his 


South's Sermons. 


REMOTE, 8. ot. adj. — Lat.] 
t. Diſtant ; not immediate. 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, it is not all 


or that they had not wickedneſs enough to deſign | 


Remo'RSEFUL, rè-ma'rs-fül. adj. [remorſe | 


| uh o*er the head of your lov'd Lycid=s ? Mut. 


Judge, the witneſſes, all his remorſelgſi adverſaries ! | 


REM 


The arch-chymick ſun, ſo far from Us remote, 
. Produces with terreſtrial humour mixed 
Here in the dark ſo many precious things, Mi. 
* Remote from men with God he paſs' d hi: 4, ; 
pray r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure, praiſe, ty 
Pa 
In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, 22 
+ Giveme a life, remote from guilty courts. Granvill. 
4+ Foreign, 
5. Diſtant; not cloſely connected. 
An adviſed tranfiliency from the effect to the 
remoteſt cauſe. Glanville, 
Syllogiſm ſerves not to furniſh the ming with 
intermediate ideas, that ſhew the connection of 
remote Ones, Locle. 
6. Alien; not agreeing. 
All thoſe propoſitions, how remote ſoe ver from 
reaſon, are ſo facred, that men will ſooner part 
with their lives, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt 
of them. Locle. 
7. Abſtracted. | 
Wherever the mind places itſelf by any thought, 
either amongſt, or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of __ no where find any 
bourids. Locle. 


Remo'TELY, re mot-Iy. adv. [from remote.] 
Not nearly ; at a diſtance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was 
thinly inhabited, at leaſt not remotely planted before 
the flood. Brown, 

Io lines in Mezentius and Lauſus are indeed 
remotely allied to Virgil's ſenſe, but too like the 
tenderneſs of Ovid. Dryden, 

How, while the fainting Dutch remetely fire, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 
In the firſt front amidſt a ſlaughter' d pile, 
High on the mound he dy'd. Smith, 


Remo'TENESS, re-mo't-nis, 2. /. [from re- 
mote.] State of being remote; diſtance; 
not nearnefs. 

The joys of heaven are like the ſtars, which 
buy reaſon of our remoteneſs appear eg little, 
Boyle, 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours 
upon the forepart, and has reſerved his greater 
light for remotengſſes and the back part of his 
landſcapes, Dryden, 
If the greateſt part of bodies eſcape our notice 
by their remoteneſs, others are no leſs concealed by 
their minuteneſs. Loole. 

His obſcurities generally ariſe from the remote 

ne/e of the cuſtoms, 2 80 and things he alludes 
to. Addiſon, 


Rr ion, re- Ichi n. . [from remo- 
tus, Lat.] The act of removing; the ſtate 
of being removed to diſtance. 
All this ſafety were remotion, and thy defence 
_ abſence. Shakeſp. 
The conſequent ſtrictly taken, may be a falla- 
cious illation, in reference to antecedency or con- 
ſequence; as to conclude from the poſition of the 
antecedent unto the poſition of the conſequent, or 
from the remotion of the conſequent to the remotion 
of the antecedent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Remo'vABLE,. re-md@'y-Ebl. adj. [from re- 
move.) Such as may be removed. 

The Iriſh biſhops have their clergy in ſuch ſub- | 
| jection, that they dare not complain of them; for 
knowing their own incapacity, and that they are 
therefore removeable at their biſhop's will, yield 
what plecſeth him. | Spenſer. 
In ſuch a chapel, ſuch curate is removeable at the 
| pleaſure of the rector of the mother church. Ay/ife- 


| Remo'vary r- ma VCZI. mn. from remove. 
1. The act of putting out of any place. 
By which removal of one extremity with an- 


2. Diſtant 3 not at hand: 


others, 5 5 with miraculous operation or with 


; Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
| Ol thunder heard remere:* 


7 Removed'far 'off placed not year, 


remote and even apparent good that affects us. Locke. 


other, the world, ſeeking to procure a remedy, 
hath purchaſed a mere exchange of the evil before 
felt. | Hooker. 


{2 The at of putting rer. 


The 


R EM W RE N 


The Aok ſuch a diſeaſe is not to be at- Let him, upon his removes from one place to Po Rx MuK Mun,; V. müär“. Mmür. V. A. fre and 


— 


r 


N | 5 edies, no more than a thorn another, procure recommendation to ſome perſon | . murmur.) To utter back in murmurs; to in 
3 1 8 * 5 away by violence. Arbutb. of quality reſiding in the place whither he re-] repeat in low hoarſe ſounds. be, 111 
; in the 5 : from a poſt. moveth. Bacon's Eſſays. Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 1 
3 Diſmiſſion „of theſe perſons from their poſts | 8, A ſtep 19 the ſcale of gradation. | And told in ſighs to all the trembling trees; 1 
1 It S a ch popular commotions, the conti- In all the viſible corporeal world, quite down The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 1 
2 has Þ 53 might have produced ſomething from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a con- Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood. Pope. 1 
Eg a | : Addiſon. tinued ſeries of things, that in each remove differ | Tο REMU'RMUR, re-mur”-mar. v. n. [remure- 3 
| FL kether his removal was cauſed by his own fears very little one from the other. Locle. muro, Lat.] To murmur baek; to echo a 4 
3 or other men's artifices, ſuppoſing the throne tobe A freeholder is hut one remove from a legiſlator, low hoarſe ſound. i 1 * 
Ir vacant, the body of the people was left at liberty to and ought to ſtand up in the defence of thoſe laws. Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear | 
= uſe what form of government they pleaſed. Swif?. ; Addiſon, With loud laments, and break the yielding air; 
13 The ſtate of being removed. 2 9. A ſmall diſtance. : The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around, 
= *” The fitting Kill of a paralytick, whilſt he pre- The fierceſt contentions of men are between | And echoes to the Athenian ſhores rebound. Dryd. 
A fers it to a removal, is voluntary. Locke. creatures equal in nature, and capable, by the | His untimely fate, th' Angitian woods : 
= VE, r&-m&#'v. v. a. (removes, Lat. greateſt diſtinction of circumſtances, of but a very | In fighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. Dryden, 
=_ 2 REMO VE, BE | | | ſmall remove one from another, Rogers. REe'NARD, ren'-nerd. 2. . [renard a fox, Fr,þ 
13 To put = its place; to take or put away. | 10, Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon dif- | The name of a fox in fable, 
=— ©, To put 2 — 4 | q ferent feet. | | Before the break of day, 
1 The means that makes us ſtrangers! Shakeſp. | His horſe wanted worms, your horſe ways Renardthrough the hedge had made his way. Dryd. 
E Ile removeth away the ſpeech of the truſty, and 1 3 1 while the reſt by "4 en r&-nas"-8Ent. adj « [renaſcensy 
: taketh away the underſtanding of the aged. 11. A diſh to be changed while the reſt ofthe | Lat.] Produced again; rifing again into 


| Job, xii. 20, | Courſe remains. h NY ing. | | | 
So would he have removed thee out of the ſtraight | REMO'VED, re-mov'd. particip. adj. [from re- Rexa'sc: BLE, r&-nas"-8Ibl. adj, Crenaſtor, 


: lace, © ob, XXXvi, 16. move.) Remote; ſeparate from others. | Lat.] Poflible to be produced again. 

wr as this paradiſe to dw > | | Your accent is ſomething finer, than you could f Rex ayigare, e ©. a. {re 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come, purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling. Shakeſp. and navigate.) To fail again. | 
And ſend thee from the garden forth to till | REmo'veDNess, re-m0o v-ed-nls, n. /. from REencov'xTER, ran-kou'n-thr. n. ſ. Lrencons 
The ground. Milton: Paradiſe Loft. removed.) The ſtate of being removed; tre, Fri] A 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from remoteneſs. 8 : 1. Claſh; collifion, 

one idea to another, is many times in his choice. I have eyes under my ſervice, which look upon 


. You may as well expe& two bowls ſhould grow 


Locke. his removedneſs. Shakeſp. 
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; Addiſon 
So when the trumpet ſounding gives the ſign, 


| ; . | ſenfible by rubbing, as that the rencountey of any i 
_ You, who fill the bliſsful ſeats above! REemo'veR, re- mò'v- ür. n. J. [from remove.] bodies ſhould awaken them into perception. Collier. i 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, One that removes. . 2. Perſonal oppoſition. | 1 
But every monarch be the ſcourge of God, The miſlayer of a merſtone is to blame; but the Virgil's friends thought fit to alter a line in Ve- | 
If from your thoughts Ulylles you remove, | unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, | nus's ipeech, that has a relation to the rencounter. | 

Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. Pope. when he defineth amiſs. | Bacon, | 2 | | 
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2. To place at a diftance. 5 Haſty fortune maketh an enterpriſer and remover, 
They are farther removed from a title to be innate, but the exerciſed fortune maketh the able man. 


at — 2 


The juſtling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 


and the doubt of their being native impreſſions on | | Bacon. So meet, and ſo renew the dextrous fight ; | * | 
the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral principles | 79 Remov'xT, rè-mou'nt. v. n. [remonter, Their clattering arms with the fieree ſhock reſound.. 1 
than the other. 1 | Locke.) Fr.] To mount again. 9055 TH i Granville. | ill 
"To REMO'VE, 1E-mO0'v. v. n. Stout Cymon ſoon remounts, and cleft in two z. Looſe or caſual engagement. 5 i 4 
x. To change place. ; 5 4 His rival's head. Dryden, The confederates ſhould turn to their advan- 1 
2. To go from one place to another. The reſt remounts with the aſcending Vapours, | tage their apparent odds in men and horſe; and E 
A ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede; or is waſhed down into rivers, and tranſmitted | by that means out- number the enemy in all rea- ; 
The term expir'd; from Candia they remove, into the ſea. 5 «= . coir gh d. counters and engagements. | Addiſon. 
And happy each at home enjoys his love. Dryden. | REMU'NERABLE, rè-mũ -n&r-&bl. adj. {from. 4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 
How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove remunerate. ] Rewardable. _ | To RENCOU'NTER, ran-kou'n-thr. v. n. Iren 
To feed deſpair ? „ Prior. | To REMU'NERATE, rè-mü'-nér-àt. v. a. contrer, Fr.! f oY 
Remo've, r&-m6'v. u. /. [from the verb.] remunero, Lat. remunerer, Fr.] To reward; x, To claſh ;. to collide. 5 . 
1. Change of place. e to repay; to requite; to recompenſe. 2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 5 
To heare, from out the high- hair d oake of Jove, | Ils ſhe not then beholden to the man, 3. To ſkirmiſh with another. - 
Counfaile from him, for means to his rewwve | That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 4. To fight hand to hand. —_ + 
. To his loy'd country. _ Chapman. | Yes; and will-nobly nt qa” 4 1 To REND, rend'. v. a. pret. and part. paff. 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed. Not in Money. the king thought not fit to demand, be- rent. [nendan, Sax.) To tear with vio- 
FS eres : | | cauſe he had received ſatisfaction in matters of ſo þ lence ; to lacerate. 5 
Wc/hat is early received in any conſiderableftrength | Ereat importance; and becauie he NaN wo PS þ Will you hence ; 
of impreſs, grows into our, tender natures; and] berate them with any general par 4 FIR | Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 
therefore is of difficult remove. Glanville's Scep/is. | vented therein by the Map 1 AX Poe TPOS'L Like interrupted. waters, and o'erbear- | 
3. Tranſlation of one to the place of another. In another parable he repre 4 > car.CON” |. What they are uſed to bear? 36315. 
Roſaline, this favour thou ſhalt wear; deſcenſions, wherewith the Lord l | He rent a lion as he would have rent a kid, and 
Hold, take you this, my ſweet, and give me thine, | the Faithful ſervant. - 351 . pe had nothing in his hand. Judges, xiv. 4. 
So ſhall Bir on take me for Roſaliue: IREMuUAEAA TIox, re- mu- ner. shün. . /. I will not rend away all the kingddm, but give 
And change your favours too; ſo ſhall your loves | [rermuneration, Fr. remuneratio, Lat.] Re- one tribe to thy ſon... _ 1 Kings, xi. 13. 
Woo contrary, deceiv'd by theſe remeves.. Sbalgp. | ward; requital; recompenſe; repayment. | By the thund'rer's ſtroke it from the root is gent, 
4. State of being removed, | | - Bear this ſignificant to the country maid, Ja- g0 ſure the blows, which from high heavenare ſent. 
luis place ſhould be both ſchool and univerſity, | quenetta; there is remuneration; for the beſt ward | 3 | . | \ 
not needing a remove to any other houſe of ſcho- | of mine honour is rewarding my dependants. Shak. |: What you command me to relate, H 
hrſhip. , 7 Milton. He begets a ſecurity of himſelf, and a careleſs | *l 


Wn en 23 . 8 Renews the fad remembrance of our fate, 8 
He that conſiders how little our conſtitution can] ehe on the laſt remunerations. Brown's E ug. Err. An empire from its old foundations rent. Drydens.. . 
a remoue into parts of this air, not much A collation-is a, donation of ſome vacant bene- [ .. -._ Lookround to ſee 55 
Higher than that we breathe in, will be ſatisfied, . fice in the church, eſpecially when ſuch donation] Th, lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 1 
that the allwiſe architect has ſuited our organs, is freely beſtowed without any proſpect of an evil | Then rend it en. „ 


8 3 8 


: Is it not as much reaſon to ſay, when any mo- 
other. 3 Locke. | REMU'NERATIVE, re-mü-nér-A- tiv. adj. from] narchywasſhatteredto pieces, and divided amongſt 
of moving a cheſman or draught. | remunerate.} | Exerciſed in giving rewards. | revolted ſubjects, that God was careful to preſerve 
6. Departure; act of going away. The knowledge of particular actions ſeems re- monarchical power, by rending a ſettled empire 
Ss lock d Aftrea, her remove defign'd, - * Auiſite to the attainment of that great end of God, into a multitude of little governments? Locke... 
On thoſe diſtreſſed friends ſhe left behind. allzr. in the manifeſtation: of his punitive and remunera- | When its way th impetuous paſſion found. 5 
dle at of changing piace. l voejuſtis, ä L rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I Wound. f... 
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Re'xDER, rind/-r. . L. [from rend.] One 


that rends; a tearer. ER 
To Re'/xDER, ren-dur. v. a. {rendre, Fr.] 
1. To return; to pay back. 


| hat render evil f adverſaries. | Fr.! gat; it 
8 Tre CURE 60K "Pſalm rv 1. One that apoſtatiſes from the faith; an 


Will ye render me a recompenſe? Joel, iii. 4. 
Let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs or 
miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous judge, 
deeds. 
| Locke. 
2. To reſtore; to give back : commonly with 


ready to render every man according to his 


the adverb hack. | „ 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 


And render back their cargo to the main. Addiſon, ' 


3. To give upon demand. 

The ſluggard is wiſer in his own conceit, than 

ſeven men that can render a reaſon. Proverbs. 

Saint Auguſtine renders another reaſon, for 

which the apoſtles obſerved ſome legal rites and 

- ceremonies for a time. White. 

4. To inveſt with qualities; to make. 

Becauſe the nature of man carries him out to 

action, it is no wonder if the ſame nature renders 

im ſolicitous about the iſſue, South's Sermons. 

: Love 

, Can anſwer love, and render bliſs ſecure. Thomſon. 
5. To repreſent ; to exhibit. 

I heard him ſpeak cf that ſame brother, 
And he did render him the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd *'mongſt men, | 

6. To tranſlate. | 
Render it in the Engliſh a circle ; but *tis more 
truly rendered a ſphere. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He has a clearer idea of ſtrigil and ſiſtrum, a 
_curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Engliſh 
names dictionaries render them by. Locle. 
He uſes a prudent diſſimulation; the word we 
may almoſt literally render maſter of a great pre- 
ſence of mind. Broome. 
7. To ſurrender; to yield; to give up. 
I will call him to ſo ſtrict account, 
That he ſhall render every glory up, 
Or I will tear the reck' ning from his heart. Shak. 
My k rend ring my perſon to them, may engage 
their affections to me. + King Charles. 
One, with whom he uſed to adviſe, propoſed to 
him to render himſelf upon conditions to the earl 
of Eſſex. Clarendon. 
Would he render up Hermione, 5 


And keep Aſtyanax, I ſhould be bleſt! 4. Philips. 
8. To afford; to give to be uſed.  - 


4 » 


 Logick renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom and | 

virtve.\.". % ;ͥ ́ I Waits. 
RE N DER, rn dür. u. / [from the verb.] 

Surrender. 3 


—__—_— 


| 3h Newneſs Eu, 
OfCloten'sdeath,we being not known, nor muſter'd 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. Sbaleſp. 
RE NMDEEVOU's, ron'd-dE-vd. u. /. [rendez- 
vous, Fr.] 225 4. Ft 
1. Aſſembly ; meeting appointed. 
2. A fign that draws men together. 
The philoſophers-ſtone and a holy war are 
the rendezvous of cracked brains, that wear their 
- feather in their head inſtead of their hat. Bacon. 


3. Place appointed for aſſembly. ; 
A commander of many ſhips ſhould rather keep 
his fleet together than have it ſevered far aſunder; 
for the attendance of meeting them again at the 
next rendeꝛ pous would conſume time and victual. 
* TNaleigb's Apology. 
The king appointed his whole army to be drawn 
together to a rendezvous at Marlborough. Clarendon. 
. This was the general rendezvous which they all 
got to, and, mingling more and more with that 
". . oily liquor, they ſucked it all up. Burnet. 
20 RENDEZZv Ob's, ron'-dE&-v0. v. 1. [from 


Sbaleſp. 


R E N 


der.] Surrendering; the a 
RENEGADE, r6n/-n&-gAd. 5 
Rx N EGA Do, ren-n&-ga-d6. 


of yielding. 


apoſtate. 


priſoners. N | 
2. One whodeſerts to the enemy ; a revolter. 


enough. 5 | 
To RENE'GE, rE-ne'g. v. a. [renego, Lat. re- 
nier, Fr.] To diſown. 
His captain's heart, 5 
Which, in the ſcuffles of great fights, hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper. Shak. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion, 
 Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their maſters, Shakeſp. 
The defign of this war is to make me renege my 
conſcience and thy truth. King Charles. 
To RENE W, re-nt. v. a. [re and new; re- 
novo, Lat.] - ED 
1. To renovate ; to reſtore to the former ſtate. 
| | In ſuch a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old Æſon. | 
Let us go to Gilgal, and renezo the kingdom 
there. ; | I Samuel. 
The eagle caſts. its bill, but renews his age. 
Holyday. 
Renew'd to life, that ſhe might daily die, 
I daily doom'd to follow. Dryden. 
2. To repeat; to put again in aft, 
b Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may ſt thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories! Shaleſp. 
The body percuſſed hath, by reaſon of the per- 
cuſſion, a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, 
and ſo reneweth the percuſſion of the air. Bacon. 
| 'The bearded corn enſu'd 
From earth unaſk'd, nor was that earth renetu d. 


A Dryden, 


' Shabeſs. 


3. To begin again. | | L 
The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 

Renews its finiſh'd courſe, Saturnian times 

Row round again. Dryden's Virgil's Paſtorals. 


4. In theology, to make anew; to transform 
- to mew ule „ | 
It is impoſſible for thoſe that were once enlight- 
ened—if they ſhall fall away, to renezo them again 
unto repentance. 
Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that perfect will of 
God. REL Romans, Xil. 2. 
RENEWABLE, re- nü“-Ebl. adj. [from renew.] 
Capable to be renewed. | 
The old cuſtom upon many eſtates is to let for 


leaſes of lives, renewable at pleaſure, Swift. 


: | RENE'WAL, re-nuͤ-El. ». . [from renew.) | 
but 


The act of renewing ; renovation. 


It behoved the deity, perſiſting in- the purpoſe 
of mercy to mankind, to renew that revelation 


ſuch authority for the renewal and rectification, 
as was ſufficient evidence of the truth of what 
Was revealed. 5 . Forbes. | 


_ tent.) The refiſtance in ſolid bodies, when 
they preſs upon, or are impelled one againſt 
another, or the reſiſtance that a body makes 
on account of weight. © Quincy. 
RENITENT, re-nt-tent. adj. [renitens, 
Lat.] Acting againft any impulſe by elaſ- 
tick power. 8 Wy 
By an inflation of the muſcles, they become ſoft, 


the noun.] To meet at a place appointed. 


n. fe Lrenegado, 
Span. 7 enegat 9. | 


There lived a French renegado in the--ſame 
place, where the Caſtilian and his wife were kept 
5 Addiſon. 


Some ſtraggling ſoldiers might prove renegadoes, 
but they would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 
If the Roman government ſubliſted now, they 


would have had renegade ſeamen and ſhipwrights 
Arbuthnot. | 


5 


(from time to time, and to rectify abuſes, with | 


Re/NITENCY, ré-nf - tèn-sv. 1. /. [from reni- 


Rexpi'tion,. rén-dlsh-ün. 1. /. [from ren- | 


Heb;ewvs, vi. 6. 


REN 
the force of the preſſure, 


ſenſe of pain. | 
RE “N NET, ren-nit. 1. /. Sec Ruxxer 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all hu 
as milk with rennet is turned. Floyer on the Humur, 


and ſo taking away the 
Ray, 
mours, 


RE NN RK T, ren'-nlt. | 
RExE'TING, ren-nt'-ing. 
queen.] A kind of apple. 
A golden rennet is a very pleaſant and fair frui: 
of a yellow fluſh, and the beſt of bearer; for ll 
forts of ſoil; of which there are two ſorts, the 
large ſort and the ſmall. I 
Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetins;, art 
of a ſyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer”; Hi 22 
o RE'NOVATE, rén'- nöô-vaàt. v. a. (rence; 
Lat.] To renew; to reſtore to the firſ 
ſtate. 
All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtleſs eye 
In ruin ſeen. . Thomſon's Winter. 
Rexova'T10N, ren-n6-vi-shtin. ». /. rem. 
vation, Fr. renovatio, Lat.] Renewal; the 
act of renewing; the ſtate of being renewed, 
Sound continueth ſome ſmall time, which is à 
renovation, and not a continuance; for the bod 
percuſſed hath a trepidation wrought in the mi. 
nute parts, and ſo reneweth the percuſſion of the 
air. . Bacon e Natural Hiſtory, 
The kings entered into ſpeech of renewing the 
treaty; the king ſaying, that though king Philip's 
perſon were the ſame, yet his fortunes were raiſed; 
in which caſe a renovation of treaty was uſed. Bacin. 
'To ſecond life | 
Wak'd in the renovation of the juſt, 
Reſigns him up, with heav'n and earth 


To RENOU'/NCE, rè-nou'ns. v. 
Fr. renuncio, Lat.] | 

1. To difown ; to abnegate. 
From Thebes my birth 1 own ; and no diſgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. 


Dy yden. 


Re. 7. {properly 
ret nette a little 


renew'd, 
Milton. 
a, [renoncer, 


| 


2. To quit upon oath. | 
This world I do renounce; and in your ſights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. 8%. 

Pride and paſſion, and the opinions of the world, 
muſt not be our counſellors ; for we renounced them 
at our baptiſm, - WY, Ketileavell. 


renunciation. The following paſſage 1s a 
mere Galliciſm : renoncer à mon ſang. 
On this firm principle I ever ſtood ; 
He of my ſons, who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. Dryd. 
RExnOuU'NCEMENT,re-nou'ns-ment. 2. / [from 
renounce. Act of renouncing; renunciation. 
I hold you as a thing enſkicd and fainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal ſpirit. Shateſp. 
RENO WN, re-now'n. ». ſ. [rezomm#e, Fr. 
Fame; celebrity; praiſe widely ſpread. 
WY, She ; 5 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom ſo often l have heard renown. Shakeſp, 
Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. 
Nor envy we | | 
Thy great renozon, nor grudge thy victory. Dryz. 
To RENO'wN, r&-now'n. v. a. [renommer, Fr. 
from the noun.] To make famous. 
Let us ſatisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame, 


V. aller 


That do renown this city, Shakeſp. 
Soft elocution does thy ſtyle renown, 

Gentle or ſharp according to thy choice, | 

To laugh at follies or to laſh at vice. - Dry 


In folemn filence ſtand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. Aduiſon. 
A bard, whom pilfer'd paſtorals reno un. Pope. 
RENnO'WNED, r&-now'nd. 
renown.) Famous; ce 


ebrated ; eminent; 


| and yet renitent, like ſo many pillows diſſipating 


* 


IF famed. 


Their 


1 adj. [from 


To RENOU NCE, rè-nou'ns. v. n, To declare 


* 


R E 9 N R E P R E P 


Theſe were the renowned of, the congregation, | anynew miſſion, and ne ver thought himſelf obliged 1 The parts in man's body eaſily reparable, as 
rares of the tribes, heads of thouſands, Numbers. to a reordination. : Atterbury. ſpirits, blood, and fleſh, die in the embracement 
. i thrice revowned and learned French king, To REPaA'CiFy, re -pas” -8y-fy. v. a. [re and; of the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, 'and 

finding Petrarch's tomb without any inſcription, | pacijy.] To pacify again. membranes. = 1 8 Bas. 
- wrote one himſelf; ſaying, ſhame it was, that he Henry, who next commands the ſtate, When its ſpirit is drawn ſrom wine, it will not 
- who ſung his miſtreſs's praiſe ſeven years before her Secks to repaciſy the people's hate. Daniel. by the re- union of its conſtituent liquors, be re- 
. death, ſhould twelve years want an epitaph. P eacham. RR PAL D, ré-pä'd. part. of repay. \ duced to its priſtine nature; becauſe the work« 


The reſt were long to tell, though far rezown'd. | To REPAIR, rè-pàr. v. a. (reparo, Lat. re- manſhip of nature, in the diſpoſition of the parts, 


Milton. | parer, Fr.) was too elaborate to be imitable, or reparable by 


Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 1. To reſtore after inj ury or dilapidation. | the bare appoſition of thoſe divided parts to each 


1 5 ſt renoton d Ravenna ſtands, Let the prieſts repair the breaches of the houſe. other.. Boyle. 
Fl 2 Apart: times with arms and arts. Dr yd. ; 4 | 1 7 4 2 Kings. | An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution. of the 
. | Iva, | ; The fines impoſed were the more repined againſt, injury, ſo far as is reparable, and can be made to 
Y An iſle renown'd for ſteel and unexhauſted mines. becauſe they were aſſigned to the rebuilding and the wronged perſon; to make proviſion for the 
= | | | Dryden. repairing of St. Paul's church. . children begotten in unlawful embraces. 7. aylor. 
W Rexr, rent“. 2. /. [from rend. A break; a Heav'n ſoon repair'd her mural breach. Milton, | RE'PARABLY, rEp-pEr-Eb-ly. adv. from re- 
5 J “ | | 2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. Parable.] In a manner capable of remedy, 
1 This council made a ſchiſm and rent from the He juſtly hath driv'n out his rebel foes by reſtoration, amendment, or ſupply. 
EE moſt ancient and pureſt churches which lived be- To dcepeſt hell; and, to repair their loſs, IRE PARA“ TiO, r6p-p A-rä-shun. ». /. [repa- 
#1 fore them. White. | Cteated this new happy race of men. Milton. ration, Fr. reparatio, from reparo, Lat.] 
A Thou viper | : | 3. To fill up anew, by ſomething put in the | r. The act of repairing ; inſtauration. 
; Haſt cancell'd kindred, made a rent in nature, place of what is loſt. 5 Antonius Philoſophus took care of the repara- 
3 And through her holy bowels gnaw'd thy way, " To be reveng'd, tion of the highways, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4 Throngh thy own blood to empire. Dryden. And to repair his numhers thus impair'd. Million.] 2. Supply of what is waſted. 
I He who ſees this vaſt rent in ſo high a rock, Reyar's, ré-pä'r. 7. , (from the verb.] Re- When the organs of ſenſe want their due repoſe 
A how the convex parts of one fide exactly tally with paration ; ſupply of loſs; reſtoration after} and neceſſary reparations, the ſoul exerts herſelf in 
3 the concave of the other, muſt be ſatisfied, that it dilapidation. Sh her ſeveral faculties. . Addiſon, 
3 Vas the effect of an earthquake. Addiſon. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, In this moveable body, the fluid and ſolid parts 
A To RENT, rent. v. a. {rather 10 rend.] To] en in the infant of repair and heaith, | - muſt be conſumed; and both demand a conſtant 
. tear; to lacerate. 5 The fit is ſtrongeſt. | Shakeſp. King Lear. reparation, „„ Arbuthnot. 
3 | A time to rent, and a time to ſew. Ecclus, 111. 7. He caſt in his mind ſor the repair of the ca-| 3. Recompenſe for any injury; amends. 
= To REnT, rent. . u. {now written rant.]] thedrul church. N : | Fell. The king ſhould be able, when he had cleared 
-4 To roar; to bluſter: we ſtill ſay, à tearing _ "Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, | himſelf, to make him reparation. Bacon. 
Z ; fellow, for a noiſ bully, | NE ng is a regular and ſimple diet, proportioning the daily | Lam ſenſible of the ſcandal I have given by my 
bs He ventur'd to diſmiſs his fear, 


repairs to the daily decays of our waſting bodies. | looſe writings, and make what reparation I am 
That partings wont to rent and tear, | | 


Temple's 1Miſcellanies. able. | Dryden. 

And give the deſperateſt attack All automata need a frequent repair of new REPARATIVE, rE-par'-ri-tiv. 2. . [from re- 

To danger ſtill behind its back. Hudibras. ſtrength, the cauſes whence their motion does pair.] Whatever makes amends for loſs 
RENT, rent”, u. /. [rente, Fr.] | proceed being ſubject to fail. | Wilkins. | | 


or injury. | 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly re- . 
faratives of the former beaten at fea. Wotton. 

Suits are unlawfully entered, when they are vin- 
dictive, not reparative; and begun only for re- 
venge, not for reparation of damages. Kettlewell, 
5 Dryden. REPARTEE', rEp-par-te', 1. /. [repartie, Fr.] 
Tis fix d; th' irrevocable doom of Jo ve: | Smart reply. | 


Haſte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, The fools overflowed with ſmart repartees, and 
Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades repair. Pope, 


t. Revenue; annual payment. To REPal'k, re-pi'r. v. n. [repairer, Fr.] Te 


now eee 5 go to; to betake himſelf. 
What. are thy rents! what are thy comings in ? ö - 


| May all to Athens back again repair, Sbaleſp. 
O, ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth! Shakeſp. Depart from hence in peace, 
U bought an annual rent or two, Search the wide world, and where you pleaſe repair. 
And live juſt as you ſee I do. Et, Pope. By | 


2. Money paid for any thing held of another. 
| Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
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: a vere only diſtinguiſhed from the intended wits, by 
Et ; | Waller. | Rx AIT R, rè-pà'r. n. J. [repaire, Fr. from the | being called coxcombs. | Dun. 
i Folks in mudwall tenement, verb.] | EO a | Cupid was as bad as he; | as, 

- Preſent a peppercorn for rent. Prior. 1. Reſort; abode. Hear but the youngſter's repariee. Prior. 

To RENT, rent”, v. a- [renter, Fr.] 


He ſaw Ulyſſes; at his ſhips repaire,. 
That had been bruſht with the enraged aire. Chapm. 
So 'ſcapes th' inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air 


There the fierce winds his tender force aſſail, Por in all viſits, who but ſhe, | 
7 8 | Addiſon's Spectator.. And beat him downward to his firſt repair. Dryden. | To argue, or to repartee ? ' ©. Prior. 
2+ To ſet to a tenant, 3 2. Act of betaking himſelf any whither. [To Revea'ss, rè-pàs“. v. a. [repaſſer, Fr.] 
RENTABLE, rent'-Ebl, adj. from rent.) That The king ſent a proclamation for their repair] To paſs again; to paſs or travel ers 
may be rented, 8 h to their houſes, and for a preſervation of the peace. Well we have paſs'd, and now repaſs*d the ſeas, 
RENTAL, rent'-El. 2. /. from rent.] Schedule Clarendon, | And brought deſir'd help. © Sbdbeſp. Henry VI. 

or account of rents. IX ETALTRER, re- pA r- ur. 1. /. [from repair.) ] We ſhall find ſmall reaſon to think, that Abra- 
RE NTER, rent'-vr. 2. /. [from rent.] He that Amender; reſtorer. a 


1. To hold by paying rent 
When a ſervant is called before his maſter, it is 
oſten to know, whether he paſſed by ſuch a ground, 
if the old man who rents it is in good health. 


To REPARTEE,, rep'/-par-t&. v. ». To make 
ſmart replies. | 85 
High flights ſhe had, and wit at will, 
And ſo her tongue lay ſeldam till ; 


— . WEAR 
b gt r 
1 


; | I bam paſſed and repaſſed thoſe ways more often 
holds by paying rent. | He that governs well, leads the blind, but he | than he was enforced ſo to do, if we conſider that 
The eſtate will not be let for one penny more that teaches, gives him eyes; and it is a glorious F he had no other comforter in this weariſome jour-. 
or leſs to the renter, amongſt whomſoever the rent | thing to have been the regairer of a decayed ney, than the ſtrength of his faith in God.Raleigh, 
be pays be divided. $0 ' Locke. intellect. 5 South's Sermons, If his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd light, 
Renve'RsED, ren-vers'd. adj. [renver/e, . O ſacred reſt! | 7 _ Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
Overturned. - | Spenſer. O peace of mind! repairer of decay, 


RENUNC14'TION, T&-nin-shi”-shin. 7. 


| To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain. Pope. 
4 A Whoſe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. | o Rep Ass, re'-pas”. v. 1. To go back in 
[renunciatio, from renuncio, Lat.] The act | | | Dryden. a road. 2 3 | 
of renouncing. | MY ty 


« 1CINg. | 3 REeya'nDOVS,rE-pAn'-das, adj.{repandus,Lat.}|.. Five girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone 
Fle that loves riches, can hardly believe the doc- Bent upwards. I 1 Glows with the paſling and hi ſun. Dryden. * 
trine of poverty and renunciation of the world. 7. aylor. | Though they be drawn repanduus or convexedly | REPA'ST, re-past'. 1. /.  [repas, Fr. re and 
To REORDATN, re'-6r-4V n. wv. a. *Freor=. | crooked in one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth{ paſtus, Lat. OTH Wt et HE OE 
diner, Fr. re and ordain,] To ordain again, | Arion is concavouſly inverted, and hath its ſpine | x. A meal; act of taking food. 
on ſuppoſition of ſome defect in the com- | depreſſed in another. Bron. From dance to ſweet repaft they turn | 
miſſion granted to a miniſter, - ot Re'PARABLE, rep'-pEr-Cbl. adj. [reparable,| Deſirous; all in circles as they ſtood; | 4 
ReonDiNg'TION, TC'-6r-dF-ni"-shin. 7. /. | Fr. reparabilis, Lat.] Capable of being} Tables are ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
from reordain.) ' Repetition of ordination. | amended, retrieved, or ſupplied by ſome-- What neat repafi ſhall feaſt us, light and choice, 
"He proceeded in his miniſtry'without expecting by thing „ Eons Of Attick taſte, with, wine. *Ailton. 
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ep, that is thy beſt , | 70 REPEAT, re-p#t. v. a. [repeto, Lat. | 3- To change the mind from ſome painful Ris 

Yet of death it bears a taſte, 4 { repeter, Fr.] 5 F motive. | : 
And both are the ſame thing at laſt, Denham.) | ;. To iterate; to uſe again; to do again. God led them not through the land ef the 
22S The dev" © | | He, though his power 1 Philiſtines, leſt perad venture the people repent when 
Had ſummon'd him to due repaſ at noon. Dryden. Creation could repeat, yet would be loth they ſce war, and they return. Exodus, Xili. 17. 
regular hours for raf and ſleep. Arbuthnot. } Us to aboliſh, | Milton. | 4. To have ſuch ſorrow for ſin, as produces 

2, Food; victuals. Where ſudden alterations are not neceſſary, the amendment of life. 
Go, and get me ſome repaſt; ſame effect may be obtained by the repeated force Nineveh repenied at the preaching of Jonas, 


_Leare not what, ſo it be wholeſome food.Sbateſp. | of diet with more ſafety to the body. Arbuthnot. | 


0 | ; Matibezu, xii, 41. 
To REPA ST, r6-past'. v. a. [repaiftre, Fr. | 2. To ſpeak again. 


I will clear their ſenſes dark 


from the noun.] To feed; to feaſt. | The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe; de- What may ſuffice, and ſoften ſtony hearts 
Jo his good friends I'll ope my arm, ſerve to be oftner repeated; but that their multi- To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milt, 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican, | tude permitteth not any oftner repetition. Hooler. To REPE'NT, re-pent'. v. a. 
Repaſt them with my blood. Sbaleſp. z. To try again. Re It. To remember with ſorrow. | 
Reya'sTVURE, rTE-pis'-tshar. ». . [re and Neglecting for Creũſa's life his own, f Deſdemonawill return me my jewels, I will 
.pafture.} Entertainment. Not in uſe, Repeats the danger of the burning town. Waller. | give over my ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſolici. 
_ - He from forage will incline to play; Beyond this place you can have no retreat, tation. : OE Shakeſp, 
But if thou ſtrive, poor ſoul, what art thou then? Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dryden. 2. To remember with pious ſorrow. | 
3 Food for his rage, repaſture for his den. Sbaleſp. 4. To recite z to rehearſe. 3 1 1 like a yea pn 
„nr 2 f Theſe evils thou repeat iſt upon thyſelf,  Charitably warn'd of thy ſins, doſt repent 
art re pa : VD. we [ repayer, Fr. re and Have baniſh'd me 25 deep. 3 Shakeſp. Theſe e and . 1 | P 
bt” © JE j ; in Thou their natures know ſt, and gav'ſt them names, ut my chamber-door; come, let us go. Donne. 
” 5 back in . in requital, or in Needleſs to thee repeated. ** His late follies he would late repeat. N Dryden, 
According to their deeds he will repay recom- | He repeated ſome lines of Virgil, 3 OE |, [Se repentir, Er. It is uſed with the re. 
penſe to his enemies; to the iſlands he will r-pay | *<<#fion.- | % e - - 
recompenſe. Jaiab, lix. 18. REPEA'TEDLY, re-pe't-Id-ly. adv. [from re- I repent me that the duke is lain, Shaleſp, 
2. To recompenſe. | peated.] Over and over; more than once. | No man rebented bim of his wickedneſs; ſay. 
: lle clad 9 | Aud are not theſe vices, which lead into dam- ing, what have I done ? Feremiah, vii, 6, 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts; or ſlain, nation, repeated'y, and moſt forcibly cautioned | Judas, when he ſaw that he was condemned, 
Or as the ſnake with youthful coat repaid, Milton. | againlt ? Stepbens, | IP a 12 pented bi " og and . 3. 
. To compenſate. _ RE TEA TER, re- pè't-Ur. n. /. {from repeat.] | gr 26 $0217 045 ee e e 
SL The fal 3 which he dail 6 lofty cloves, , pe 3 5 ˖ 5 67 Heat. Or will repent bim, when he finds me dead. Dryden, 
| f f g enjoy I. One that repeats; o Wa es e on, 
a Was plentifully repaid in contempt. © Bacon. 2, A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will, by 75 3 


| e * | Till God aroſe, and great in anger ſaid 
4. To requite either good or ill. | 7 compreſſion of a ſpring. | Tat: + f 85 5 Pl 
: Line pooreſt Eee is repaid with thanks, Shak. | To REPE'L, re-pel. v. a. [repello, Lat! R „ Tosa Ans Sp 17 as 
Fav ring hear n repaid my glorious toils 5 1. To drive back any thing. 8 3 0 21 . ep ce, 
With a ſack'd palace and barbarick ſpoils. Pope. Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weakneſs | , 88 Wh 70 . 3 
o_ [ have foug | t well for Perſia, and repaid in ſtriking only, but alſo in repelling their ſtrokes : The firſt tex . humilir ſcems - 
TOC NOR 6 08 wth hang ſervice,  Zowe, |  oich whom he contendeth. Hooker. | to require a 0 entance of her education > . 
s, Fo reimburſe with what is owed. With hills of lain on ev'ry fide, q 7 . aw, 


If you repay me not on ſuch a day, e i tide, Poe. 2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces newneſs 
Such ſums as are expreſs'd in the condition, n 8 e of life; penitence. 


| - 2. To drive back an affailant. | | 

Let che forfeit bean equal pound of your fair Ae Standfaſt; andallteraptation to tranſgreſsrepel. |. een 

| : parte, oh „ Milton. a 5 5 
REPA'YMENT, re&-pa'-ment. u. ſ. [from repay.) Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, * e eee Han, 
x. The act of rep . 3 | Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe. Dryden. 133 3 ee - Ha chen leaſed 
a. The thing repaid, h Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, Buy penitence th? Eternal's wrath's : : —. "Shak 
The centeſima uſura it was not lawful to ex- And virtue may repel, though not invade, Dryden. 5 1 f ming 4 ons ſon 
dceed; and what was paid over it, was reckoned e pe x | epentance is a change of mind, Or a converſion 
as a repayment of part of the principal. Arbuthnot. * To REPE L, rE-pel V. N. ; from lin to God: not ſome one bare act of change, 
To REPEAL, r&-pel. v. a. [rappeller, Fr.] 1 EIS with force contrary to force im- | oy. . laſting durable ſtate of new Ke, which i 
1 | relled. called regeneration. | ammond. 
"a * Varg „N 1 afſur'd | : 2 From the ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, In Kere of ſecret and hidden faults, unleſs God 
 Adventyre to be baniſhed myſelf. ? Shakeſp. that flies walk upon the water without wetting | ſhould accept of a general repentance for unknown 
* here forget all former griefs; 4 their feet. Te 5 N Newton. ſins, few or none at all could be ſaved. . Perkirs, 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, Shabeſp. 2. In phyſick, to repel in medicine, 1s to pre- This is a confidence, of all the moſt irrational; 
2. To abrogate ; to revoke. e vent ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any particu- for upon what ground can a man promiſe himſell 
Laws, that have been approved, may be again lar part, as would raiſe it into a tumour. a future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a 


N N and diſputed againſt by the authors them- 


Quincy. futurity? South, 
lelves. Heoler' s Preface. 


REPELLENT, re- pël-lent. u. F [repellens, Lat.] ReeE'NTANT, r · pent / ent. adj. (r epentanty 


9 Adam ſoon repea ll An application that has a repelling power. | Fr. from repent.] 

The doubts that in his heart aroſe. Milton, in the cure of an eryſipelas, whilſt the body | I. Sorrowful for the paſt. 

. _ Statutes are filently repealed, when the reaſon | abounds with bilious humours, there is no admit- | 2. Sorrowful for fin. 

ceaſes for which they were enacted. Dryden. ting of repellents, and by diſcutients you will en- Thus they, in lowlieſt plight, repentart ſtood, 
REYSA L, re-pCl. 2. /. [from the verb.] creaſe the heat. TOY Wiſeman, |. 1 | | Milton, 
I, Recall from exile. Not in uſe.  ] ReeE'LLER, re-pel-lur.'n./. [from repel.] One | 3- Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. | 

If the time thruſt forth | that repels. 5 5 Alter I have interr'd this noble king, 
A canſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not fend | 70 REPE'NT, ré-pènt'. v. . [repentir, Fr.] And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 
er the vaſt world to ſeek a ſingle man. Shateſp. 1. To think on any thing paſt with ſorrow. I will with all expedient duty ſee you. Shahkeſps 


2. Revocation ; abrogation. | Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when | I There is no malice in this burning coal; 
The king being advertiſed, that the over-large | 1 paſſed that bill; nor 7epentings after. King Charles. The breath of heav'n hath blown its ſpirit out, 
| ts of lands and liberties made the lords fo in- | Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational | And ſtrew' d repentant aſhes on its head. 55414. 
- - -folent, did abſolutely reſume all ſuch grants; but . creature ſo deviating, ſhould condemn, renounce, Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſomeround contains 


— 


— 


the earl of Deſmond above all ſound himſelf griev- | and be ſorry for every ſuch deviation; that is, re- | Fepertant ſighs and voluntary pains, Fabe. 
ed with this refumption or repea/ of liberties, and peut of it. | | South. | To REpro'pLy, re pe“ pl. = a. Tre 366 people 3 
declared his diſlike. Davies on 4reland. _— Firſt ſhe relents | 


| 5 | | repeupler, Fr.] 10 with people ancv. 

If the, preſbyterians ſhould obtain their ends, I { With pity, of that pity then repents. Dryden, | bs ona Crag. SO wich - ey univerſal 
could not be ſorry to find them miſtaken in the | Still you may prove the terror of your foes; (flood and the repechling of the world, mult befreſh, 
Point which they have moſt at heart, by the repeat Teachtraitorsto repentof faithleſsleagues. A. Philips. | in memory fot about eight hundred years; eſpe- 
of the teſt; 1 mean the benefit of employmente. | 2, To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. - cially conſidering, that the peopling of the world 
by OR OR TI SFO 6 ny Py (Yo Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. Shak. | was gradual, . -* Hales Origin A, 


— 


* 
— 


— 


— 


1. Having the power 


5. Recital from memory, as diſtinct from 


2. 


REP 


75 REPERCU'SS, 5. er- Ahe, v. a. [reper- 


b , Lat.] To beat back; to 

drive hn rebound. Not in uſe. | 
Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate it- 
© ſelf, and is repercuſſed, yet it is without noiſe. Bacon. 
REPERCU'SSION, 1 2 75 
5 m repercuſs 5 7 cuſſio, Lat. repercu/- 
| poet _— ing back; rebound. 
In echoes, there is no new eliſion, but a reper- 


cuſſion. . Bacon. 
By repercuſſion beams ingender fire, 
Shapes by reflection ſhapes beget ; ; 
The voice itſelf when ſtopp'd does back retire, 
And a new voice is made by it. Corley. 
They various ways recoil, and ſwiftly low 
By mutual repercuſſions to and fro. Blarkmore. 


Rzyercv'ss1VE, re-per-kbs”-sIv. adj, [re- 


percuffi 72 Fr.] 8 


of driving back or cauſ- 
ing a rebound. 
And repercuſſive rocks 


renew'd the ſound, Patti. 
2. Repellent. 75 


Flood is ftanched by aſtringent and reperenſive 


medicines. | Bacon. 
Defluxions, if you apply a ſtrong repercnſ/ive to 


the place affected, and do not take away the cauſe, 
will ſhift to another place. | Bacon, 
3. Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 
Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercuſſive roar, with mighty cruſh 
Tumble the ſmitten cliffs. Thomſon. 
ReyEeRT1/TIOUS, rép-pér-tlish'-uͤs. adj. Lre- 
- pertus, Lat.] Found; gained by 2 
RED ERTORVY, rEp/-pEr-thr-y. u. ſ. [repertoire, 
Fr. repertorium, Lat.] A treaſury; a maga- 
zine; a book in which any thing is to be 
found. ; 3 . 
REePET1'TION, r&p-&-tish'-un, u. J. [repetition, 
Fr, repetitio, Lat. 5 = 
1. Iteration of the ſame thing. : 
* The frequent repetition of aliment is neceſſary 
for repairing the fluids and ſolids. Arbuthnot, 
2. Recital of the fame words over again. 
The pſalms, for the excellency of their uſe, de- 
- ferve to be oftner repeated; but that the multi- 
tude of them permitteth not any oftner repetition. 


Hooker. 


3. The act of reciting or rehearſing. 


lf you conquer Rome, the benefit, 
Which you ſhall thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes. Shak. 
4, Recital. : g ; 
l love ſuchtears, 5 
As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears, 
With repetitions of what hea ven hath done. Chapm. 


reading. 4 3 
To REPI NE, ré-pfłn. v. =. Cre and pine. 


1. To fret; to vex himſelf; to be diſcon- 


tented: with at or againſt, 
i „ | 5 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. 
| | Shakeſp. 


The fines impoſed were the more refined again, 
| becauſe they were aſſigned to the rebuilding of 


Clarendon. | 


St. Paul's church. 5 

Ik you think how many diſeaſes, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall down 
upon your knees, and, inſtead of repinirg at one 
affliction, will admire ſo many bleſſings received 
at the hand of God. | | 


Temple, 

The ghoſts repine at violated night; - 

And curſe th invading ſun, and ſicken at the fight. 
| Juſt in the gate | | 

Dwell pale diſcaſes and repining age. Dryden. 


Reer NER, re- ph n- ur. N. . {from repine.) One | 


that frets or murmurs.- - 


70 RErLA CE, re-pli'”s. v. a, M lacer, Fr. 
re and place.] . ny © 


| aqueous humour did copiouſly flow, yet in fix hours 


FEF 


1. To put again in the former place. 

The carl being apprehended, upon examina- 

tion cleared himſelf ſo well, as he was replaced in 
his government, 

| The bowls, remov'd for fear, 

The youths replac d; and ſoon reſtor'd the chear. 


Bacon. 


2. To put in a new place. 

His gods put themſelves under his protection, 

to be replaced in their promiſed Italy. Dryden. 

To REPLA'NT, re-plant”. v. a. [replanter, 
Fr. reand plant.] To plant anew. 


wich dung until the ſpring, take up and replant in 
good ground. | Bacon, 
REPLANTA'TION, re'-plan-ti”-shin. . / 
[from replant.) The act of planting again. 
To REPLA1'T, re-pli't. v. a. [re and plait. 
To fold one part often over another. 

In Raphael's firſt works, are many ſmall fold- 
ings oſten replaited, which look like ſo many whip- 
cords. i Dryden. 

To REPLENISH, re-plen'-nish. v. a. [repleo, 
from re and plenus, Lat. repleni, old Fr.] 
r. To ſtock; to fill, | 

Multiply and repleniſh the earth. Geneſis, i. 28. 

The woods repleniſzed with deer, and the plains 
with fowl. : Heylyn. 

| | The waters 
With fiſh repleniſb d, and the air with fowl. Milton. 


Not proper, nor in uſe. 


The moſt repleniſbed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e er ſhe fram'd. 
| Shaleſp. , 
To REPLENISH, re-plen'-nish. v. . 
cover the former fulneſs. Not in uſe. 
The humours in men's bodies encreaſe and de- 
| creaſe as the moon doth; and therefore purge 
ſome day after the full; for then the humours 
will not repleniſo ſo ſoon, Bacon. 


Lat.] Full; completely filled; filled to 
exuberance. | 
The world's large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 
Full of compariſons and wounding flouts. Sap. 
This mordication, if in over high a degree, is 


times in antimony, if given to bodies not replete 


- humours ſave the parts. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 
His words, replete with guile, 

Into her heart too eaſy entrance won, Milton, 

In a dog, out of whoſe eye, being wounded, the 


— 


the bulb of the eye was again replete with its humour, 
without the application of any medicines. Kay. 
REeeLE'TION, re-ple-shun. 2. /. [repletion, Fr.] 
The ſtate of being over full. > Wa 
I be tree had too much repletion, and was op- 
| preſſed with its own ſap; for repletion is an enemy 
to generation. | Bacon. 
| All dreams J.. | 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; - 

From riſing ſumes of undigeſted food. Dryden. 

Thirſt and hunger may be fatisfy'd; | 
Bur this repletion is to love deny'd. _ Dryden. 
The action of the ſtomach is totally ſtopped by 

too great repletion. _ Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
REPLE VIABLEy ré-pléw-vy-ébl. adj. [reple- 

. giabilis, barbarous Lat.] What may be re- 
plevined. e . 

To REPLE'VIN, rE-plEv'-vin. 2 v. a. Spenſer. 
To REPLE'vY, TE-plEv'-vy. I [replegio, low 
Lat: af re and plævir, or plegir, Fr. to give 


| 


upon ſecurity, any thing ſeized. __ 
That you're a bealt, and turn'd to graſs, 


1 


Dryden. | 


Small trees being yet unripe,covered in autumn |. 


2. To finiſh; to conſummate z to complete. | 


To re- 


 REPLE'TE,. ré-plé't. adj. Lreplete, FE: repletus, | 


| little better than the corroſion of poiſon ; as ſome- 


with humours; for where humours abound, the | 


a pledge.] To take back or ſet at liderty, 5 


REE 


At leaſt to me, who once, you know. 
Did from the pound replevin you. Hudibt at. 
| REPLICA'TION, rèp-ply-KA-shün. 2. / [re- 
| plico, Lat.] | . 1 
r. Rebound; repercuſſion. Not in uſe. 
6 Tyber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your ſounds 
| Made in his concave ſhores, 
2. Reply ; anſwer. | | | 
To be demanded of a ſpunge, what replication 
| ſhould be made by the ſon of a king? Shakeſp. 
This is a replication to what Menelaus had before 
offered, concerning the tranſplantation of Ulyffes 
ro pH. e 4.3 JIEPIWEs 
| To REPLY”, re-ply'.. v. n. [repliguer, Fr,] 
To anſwer ; to make a return to an anſwer. 
O man! who art thou that repliz/ againſt God ? 
4 „ 05 es Ie 
Would we aſcend higher to the reſt of .theſe 
lewd perſons, we ſhould find what reaſon Caſtalio's 
Painter had to reply upon the cardinal, who blamed 
him for putting a little too much colour into St. 
Peter and Paul's faces: that it was true in their 
_ life-time they were pale mortified men, but that 
ſince they were grown ruddy, by bluſhing at the 
ſins of their ſucceſſors.  Atterbury's Sermons. 
To REPLY', re-ply'. v. a. To return for an 


A ; 

. Perplex'd ; 3 
The tempteèr ſtood, nor had what to reply. Milt. 
His trembling tongue invok'd his bride; 

With his laſt voice Eurydice he cry'd : 


Shaleſp. 


We fmother'd - | Eurydicethe rocks and river-banks reply d. Dryden. 


REPLY', re-ply'. 2. /. [replique, Fr.] Anſwer ; 
return to an anſwer, | . 


| But now return, | 


And with their faint reply this anſwer join. Shaft, 
If I ſent him word, it was not well cut, he would 
ſend me word, he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: if again, 
it was not well cut, this is called the reply churliſn. 
| Fe Shakeſp. 
One riſes up to make replies to eſtabliſh or con- 
fute what has been offered on each ſide of the 
queſtion. | Watic. 
To whom with ſighs, Ulyſſes gave 77 : 
Ah, why ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? Pope, 
ReeLYy'ER, re-pli''-ar. . /. [from 7ep/y.] He 
that anſwers ; he that makes a return to an 
anſwer. % 
At an act of the commencement, the anſwerer 
gave for his queſtion, that an ariſtocracy was better 
than a monarchy : the replyer did tax him, that, 
being a private bred man, he would give a queſtion 
of ſtate: the anſwerer ſaid, that the replyer did 
much wrong the privilege of ſcholars, who would 
be much ſtreightened if they ſhould give queſtions 
of nothing, but ſuch things wherein they are prac- 
tiſed; and added, we have heard yourſelf diſpute 
of virtue, which nv man will ſay you put much 
in practice. Bacon Apophibeg ms. 
TYRETO“LIs R, re-pol”-lish, v. a. [repolir, Fr. 
re and poliſb.] To poliſh again, Fs 
A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repoliſd d, without error then to ſtand. 


| To REPORT, re- port. v. a. [Tapporter, Fr.] 


I, To noiſe by popular rumour. E034 
Is it upon re :ord ? or elſe reported ſucceſſively 
from age to age ? Shakeſp. Richard III. 
18 It is reported, ; . 
That good duke Humphrytraiterouſly is murther d. 
5 Fat oP | Op Shateſþ. 
- Report, ſay they, and we will report it. ena. 
2. To give repute. „ 
Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren. 
| BA. Ad, xvi. 
Awidow well reported of for good works. 1 Tim. 
3. To give an account ß. 
There is a king in Judah; and now ſhall it be 
reported to the king. Nebemiab, vi. 7. 


| 4. To return; to rebound; to give back. 


In Ticinum is a church with windows only 


Is no ſtrange news, nor ever was; 


— 


from above, that reporteth the voice thirteen _ . 


1 


X 


: 


N 


2. Repute; publick character. | 


3. Sound; loud noiſe ; repercuſſion. 
he ſtronger ſpecies drowneth the leſſer: the 


r 


RrrORHTNW TV, re-p0'rt-Ing-1y. adv. [from 


Hexe lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells. Shak. 


Alfter the toil of battle, to repoſe 


- "Your wearied virtue? 


J IO RED oooh 4 
Pebbles, repy/ed in thoſe cliffs amongſt the earth, | 


> 0 RE PO'SE, r- po z. v. n. [repoſer, Fr ] 
1. To ſleep; to be at reſt. 1 
1. Sleep; reſt; quiet-. 


9k night, and of all things now retir'd to reſt, 
Mind:us of like repoſe. ' | Milton's Paradiſy Loft | ab 


REP 


if you ſtand by the cloſe end wall over againſt, the 

door. "ms Bacon. 
Reyo'xr, r- pôrt. . /. {from the verb. 
1. Rumour ; popular fame. - COLE” 


* My body's mark d : 
With Roman ſwords ; and my report was once 
_ Firſt with the beſt of note. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
In all approving ourſelves as the miniſters of 
_ God, by honour and diſhonour, by evil report and 
good report. | 2 Corinthians, iv. 
3. Account returned, | 
* _ Sea nymphs enter with the ſwelling tide; 
From Fhetis ſent as ſpies to make report, | 
And tell the wonders of her fov'reign's court. Wai. 
4. Account given by lawyers of caſes. 
- - After a man has ſtudied the general principles 
of the law, reading the reports of adjudged caſes, 
will richly improve his mind. Watts. 


* 


report of an ordnance, the voice. Bacon : Nat, Hiſt. 
The laſhing billows make a long report, 
And beat her ſides. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone. 


REPORTER, re- pòrt- ur. 1. /. [from report. 
Relater; one that gives an account. 

There ſhe appear d; or my reporter devis'd well 

= Oy! | | Shakeſp. 

. Rumours were raiſed of great diſcord among 


tze nobility ; for this cauſe the lords aſſembled, : 


gave order to apprehend the Feporters of theſe 
m2: Hayward. 
If { had known a thing they concealed, I ſhouid 
never be the reporter of it. Pope. 


- reporting. } By common fame. 
Others ſay thou doſt deſerve; and-I -- 
Believe it better than reportingly. - Shakeſp. 
Rero'sAL, r&-p&'-zt1. x. / {from repoſe.]- 
The act of repoſing. 5 
Dolt thou think, | 
If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repeſal 
Of any cruſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 7 
Make thy words faith'd ?- Shakeſp. 
To REPO'SE, 'rE-p06'z. v. a. [repona, Lat.) 
3 . 1 
Rome's readieſt champions, epeſt you here, | 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps ; 


Have ye chos'n this place, 5 
Ws Milton's Paradiſe Tes. 
3. To place as in confidence or truſt: with 


4 
o 


\\Frepoe | 2a your management, what is deaxeſt 


| \ | | * ; 
. to Me, my ame. Dryden's Pre face to Annus Mirab. « 
I hat, prince was conſcious of his own integrity | 


in the ſet vice of God, and relied on this as a foun- 
dation for that truſt he repoſed in him, to deliver 
him out of his diſtreſſes. Rogers, 


being not ſo difloluble and more bulky, are left 
behind, Fo 1 Woodward, 


Within a thicket Ire; when round 
I ruffl'd up fal'n leaves in heap ; and found, 


Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapman. | 
2. To reſt in confidence: with on. | 


n g # 


And, for the ways are dangerous to paſs, 
I do deſire thy worthy. company, | 


_— DUpenwhoſe fairh and honour 1 repoſe. 5 | Shakeſp. - 


Ruyo'se, r&p&z. 1. ,. (repos, Pr.] 


£59k ___ _Mexrciful pow'rs! 1 75 | 

.., Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 

_ Gives way to in repoſe. : . .. Shaheſp. Macbeth. 
1 Th hour . 


* hy 
=> ” 
4 % * 


I all the livelong day 
Conſume in meditation deep, recluſe 
From human converſe ; nor at ſhut of eve 
Enjoy repoſe. | 
2. Cauſe of reſt. | 
After great lights muſt be great ſhadows, which 
we call refoſes ; becauſe in reality the fight would 
be tired, if attracted by a continuity of glittering 
objects. ; Dryden's Dufreſney. 
Reyo'sEDNEss, r6-p6'zd-nls. 2. . [from re- 
foſed.)] State of being at reſt, | 


To REPO'SITE, r8-pdz/-zit. v. a. [repofitus, 


Philips. 


| of ſafety. 5 a > ig 
Others 7epoſite their young in holes, and ſecure 
themſelves alſo therein, becauſe. ſuch ſecurity is 
wanting, their lives being ſought. Derbam. 


repoſte.] The act of replacing. 
| ti Wy in the pers den of the bone, take 
care to keep it ſo by deligation. Wiſemen's Surgery. 
Reyo'stToRy, rE-p06z/-It-tur-y. n. /. Lrepaſi- 
toire, Fr. repofitorium, Lat.] A place where 
any thing is ſafely laid up. | 
The mind of man not being capable of having 
many ideas under view at once, it was neceſſary 
to have a'repo/tory to lay up thoſe ideas. Locle. 
He can take a body to pieces, and diſpoſe of 
them, to us not without the appearance of irre- 
trievable confuſion, but with reſpe& to his own 
knowledge into the moſt regular and methodical 
repofutories. Roger's Sermons. 
7o RrrossE'ss, r&-piz-zes”. v. a. Cre and 
poſſeſs.] To poſſeſs again. | 
How comes it now, that aimoſt all that realm 
is repoſſeſſed of them? Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Her ſuit is now to rep thoſe lands, 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny. 
Nor ſhall my father reþo// the land, 
The father's fortune ne ver to return. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To REPREHE ND, rep-pre-hend'. v. a. (re- 
Prebendo, Lat.] 5 . | 
1. To reprove ; to chide. | 
All as before his fight, whoſe preſence to offend 
with any the leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would be ſurely 


Shakeſp. 


They like dumb ſtatues ftar'd; 
Which when I ſaw, I reprehended them; 


| ; 1 9 Sbaleſ. 
2. To blame; to cenſure. 2 5 
Fe could not reprebend the fight, ſo many ſtrew'd 
* the ground. 3 Cbapman. 
I nor adviſe, nor reprebend the choice 
Of Marcley-hill. Es 
3- To detect of fallacy, 3 73 
This colour will be reprebended or encountered, 
by imputing to all excellenaes in compoſitions a 
kind of poverty. e, "Macon: 


Philips, 


the crime. To i 
Arxiſtippus, being reprebended of luxury by one 


given? the other ſaid, Some twelve pence: 
with me. ; p Bacon. 
reprebend.] Blamer; cenfurer.. 
for the moſt part riſeth from too much credit 


eldom free from errours,  * . Hooker. 


| REPREHE'NSIBLE, rep-pr&-h&n'{sIbl. adj. 


3 


(254 
„ 


\ 


Creprebenſible, Fr. reprehenſus, Lat.] Blame- 
les culpable : cenſurable, $6 75 . 


* 


| REPREHENSION, r 


Lat.] To lay up; to lodge as in a place 


Reyos!'T10N, r&-p6-zish"-an. x. /. (from | 


as loth as they, who moſt reprebend or deride that 


we do. Hooker. 
| | Pardon me for reprehending thee, : 
For thou haſt dane a charitable deed. Shateſp. 


 Andaſk'dthe mayor, what meant this wilful ſilence? | 


4. To charge with as a fault: with / before 
that was not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a | 
ſmall fiſh, anſwered, Why, what would yuu have | 
Ariſtippus ſaid again, And fix crowns is no more 

REPREHE'NDER, rEp-pre&-hEnd'-br. 7. /. {from | 

Theſe fervent reprabenders of things, eſta- 

- |. bliſhed by publick authority, are always conſi- 

| | dent and bold-ſpirited men; but their confidence 


F yu to their own wits, for which cauſe they are |, 


REF 


RxrxRR“NSIlLEXESS, rèp- prè-hën'- sh 
n. ſ. [from reprebenſible.] Blameable 
culpableneſss. | 
REPREHE'NSIBLY, en. 
[from r fines aged ] 


nls. 
neſs 3 


ameably ; RAS 
en 
reprehenfio, Lat. roof; ope 5 
| To a heart fully N counſel 15 N 
reprebenſion is loathſome. | A 
— There is likewiſe due to the publick a civil v. 
prehenſion of advocates, where there appeareth _ 
ning counſel, groſs neglect, and flight inform. 
tion. Bacon"; Eſys 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of fi, 
fellow chriſtians, or the governors of the church 
then more publick reprehenſions and increpations. 
| | > 9 | Hammond. 
What effe& can that man hope from his mcg 
⁊ealous reprebenſions, who lays himſelf open to re. 
crimination ? Government of the Tongue 
REPREHE'NSIVE, YEp-pre-hen'-8lv, adj. [from 
reprebend.] Given to reproof. | 
To REPRESE NT, ar v. a. [re. 
prejento, Lat. repreſenter, Fr.) 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were 
. preſent... | 
8 Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac repreſenting 
The heav'nly fires. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
2. To deſcribe; to ſhow in any particular 
character. 
This bank is thought the greateſt load on the 
Genoeſe, and the managers of it have been re+re- 
ſented as a ſecond kind of ſenate. Addiſon. 
3. To fill the place of another by a vicarious 
character; to perſonate : as, the parlia- 
ment repre/ents the people. | 
4. To exhibit to ſhow : as, the tragedy was 
vie eſented very ſkilfully. 


tions. 8 | 

by One of his cardinals admoniſhed him againſt 
that unſkilful piece of ingenuity, by repre/znting to 
him, that no reformation could be made, which 


| Decay of Piet). 

REPRESENTA'TION, rep-pre-zen-ti'-shun, ./ 
_ Lrepreſentation, Fr. from repreſent.] 

1. Image; likeneis. _ 


[If images are worſhipped, it muſt be as gods, 


which Celſus denied, or as repreſentations of God; 
which cannot be, becauſe God is inviſible and in- 
corporeal. | Stilling flett, 


2. Act of ſupporting a vicarious character. 


3. Reſpectful declaration, 
4. Pubhck exhibition. 


_  [repreſentatif,, Fr. from repreſent.) 
1, Exhibiting a ſimilitude. . 
| They relieve themſelves with this diſtinction, 
and yet own the legal ſacrifices, though repre/enia- 
tive, to be proper and real. * "Attertury, 
2. Bearing the character or power of another. 
This council of four hundred was choſen, one 
hundred out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been 
a body repreſentative of the people; though the 
people collective reſerved a ſhare of power. Swift. 
REPRESE'NTATIVE, rep-pre-zent'-a-tiv. 2. . 
1. One exhibiting the likeneſs of another. 
A ſtatue of rumour whiſpering an idiot in the 
ear, who was the repreſentative of credulity. 
| : 3 Addiſon's Freebokder. 
2. One exerciſing the vicarious power given 
by another. 8 
Il wiſh the welfare of my country; and my mo 
rals and politicks teach me to leave all that to be 
adjuſted by our repreſentatives above, and to divine 
pPproden es Blount to Tape. 
3. That by which any thing is ſhown. _ 
Difficolty muſt or Hom chi doctrine, 2 


# 


| ſuppoſes. that the perſections of God are 


repreſentaioow 


- 


5. To ſhow by modeſt arguments or narra- 


' would not notably diminiſh the rents of the church. 


REPRESENTATIVE, rep-pre-zent'-a-tiv. ad, | 


+ © 


Reyngsr/NTER, rlp- pr · z nt Ar. 1. . (from 
+ "25 . ſhows or exhibits. 


Chriſt, his paſſion in repreſentment, and his grace 


o REPRE'SS, r&-prbs'. v. a. [repreſſus, Lat. 
reprimer, Fr.) To cruſh ;. to put down; 5 


to ſubdue.” | 
| Diſcomeent and ill blood having uſed always | 


Favour the innocent, repreſs the bold, 


 ReprE'ss, re · pres. n. /. [from the verb.] 


R ET 


de ws, of whatever we perceive in 
the creatures. e 


Where the real works of nature, or veritable 
acts of ſtory, are to be deſeribed, art, being but 
the imitator or ſecondary repreſenter, muſt: not 

from the verity, __ Beroun. 
One who bears a vicarious character; one 
"who acts for another by e, 4 

My muſe officious ventures 

On the nation's repreſenters. Swift, 


REPRESE/NTMENT, r&p-pre-zent-ment. 1. . 

[from repreſem. ] Image or idea propoſed, 
as exhibiting the likeneſs of ſomething. 
When it is bleſſed, ſome believe it to be the 
natural body of Chriſt ; others, the bleſſings of 


ä 


eal exhibition. Taylor. 
hy We have met with ſome, whoſe reals made good 


their repreſentments. © Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


repreſi and appeaſe in perſon, he was loth they 
— d find him beyond ſea. Bacon : Henry VII. 
Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy. 
againſt dangers, endeavoured to ſet up the {edition 
again; but they were ſpeedily repreſſed, and there- 
by the ſedition ſuppreſſed wholly. ward, 
| Such kings | 


And, while they flouriſh, Jun" an age of gold. 


| Weller. | 
How can 4 1 | 
| RED the horror of my — which fly 
The ſad remembrance ? Denham. 


Thus long ſucceeding critieks juſtly reign'd, 
Licence repreſi d, and uſeful laws ordain'd : 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. Pope. 


Repreſſion; act of cruſhing. Not in uſe. 
Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing 
to the repre of it, is a liberty rather aſſumed by 
Fg and impatience, than authoriſed by juſtice. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Reexe's$10N, re- prësb'-Un. u. £ (from re- 
preſs.] AQ of repreſſing. 
No declaration from wyſelf could take 1 for 
the due repreſſion of theſe tumults. King Charles, 


Reene $S1VE, re- prüs“ slv. adj. ¶ from re- 


preſs.) Having Per to e : aQing to 
_ repreſs. 


To ReyrYEve, and v. As D endre; 
repris, Fr.] To reſpite after ſentence of 
death; to give a reſpite. 

He cannot thrive, 6 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heay'n delights to tie: 
- And loves to grant, reprieve dim from the wrath 
Of greateſt juſtice. Shale. 
Company, though it may reprieve a man from 
bis melancholy, yet cannot ſecure him from his 
confcience, ' +. © South, 
J_ been coined * his: part in the 
late rebellion, his majeſty had been pleaſed to re- 
prieve him, with ſeveral of his friends, in order to 
give them their lives. #7 .- » Addiſon, 
He reprieves the ſinner from time to time, and 
continues and heaps. on him the favours of his 
- providence „in hopes that, by an act of clemency 
ſo undeſerved, he my eee on his gratitude and 
Nu . . z 25 1 [rom üer Sermons. 
vag r&prev. n, om es. 
© Reſpite after ſentence of death. ; 


. © * 


In his reprieve he may be ſo ren Is 
That his foul ſicken nat. wb f. 
3 hope it is ſome: pardon or repri 
or Claudio. * ae for Mejor 


| 70 oREPROA'CH, re- pro tsh. v. a. [reprocher, 


b | Knit all his forces, 


R EP 


The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a re- 
Prieve was ſent to ſuſpend the execution for three 
days. Clarendon. 

All that I aſk, is but a ſhort reprieve, 

Till I forget to Jove, and learn to grieve. Denham. 


To REPRIMA'ND, TEp-pry-mi'/nd. v. a. [re- 
primander, Fr. reprimo, Lat.] To chide 
to check ; to reprehend ; to reprove. 
Germanicus was ſeverely reprimanded by Tibe- 
rius, for travelling into Egypt without his permiſ- 
ion. Arbuthnot. 

They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to her 
tears, and her perverſeneſs ſeverely reprimanded. 

Law. 

ReyRIiMA'ND, reEp'/-prF-mand. u. / KS" 1 

mande, reprimente, Fr. from the verb 1 Re- 
proof; reprehenſion. 

He inquires how ſuch an one's s wife or fon do, 
whom he does not ſee at church; which is un- 
25 as a a ſecret reprimand to the perſon abſent. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 
+ Reyar' NT, re-print”. w. a. [re and print.) 
To renew the impreſſion of any thing. 

The buſineſs, of redemption is to rub over the 

defaced copy of creation, to reprint God's image 


and a fairer edition, 
2. To print a new edition. | 
My bookſeller is 7eprinting the eſſay on criticiſm. 
Dope. 
RETRTSAL, re-pri'-zEt. 2. J. [repreſalia, low 
Lat. repreſaille, Fr.] Something ſeized by 
way of retaliation for robbery or injury. 
The Engliſh had great advantage in value of 
repriſals, as being more ſtrong and active at ſea. 
Hayward. 
Senſe muſt ſure thy ſafeſt plunder be, © 
Since no repriſals can be made on thee. Dorſet. 


RE PRI'“sE, re-prt'z. u. ,. Lrepriſe, Er. ] The 
act of taking e in retaliation of 
injury. 5 

Your care about your * infers a fear 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near; 
If ſo, a juſt repriſe would only be 
Of what the End uſurp'd upon the ſea. Dan. 


Soutb. 


Fr. ] 


r. To cenſure in opprobrious terms, as a 
| 


crime. 
Mexentius with his ardour warm'd 
His fainting friends, reproach d their ſhameful flight, 
| Repell'd the victors. Dryden s ZEneis, 
The French writers do not burden themſelves 
too much with plot, which has been reproached to 
them as a fault. Dryden. 
2, To charge with a fault in ſevere language: 
If ye be reproached for the name of Chriſt, happy 
are Ye. x Pater; ivy. 14. 
That ſhame 
There ſit. not, and reproach us as unclean, Milton. 
3. To upbraid i in general. | 
The very regret of being ſurpaſſed j in any valu- 
able quality, by a perſon of the ſame abilities with 
ourſelves, will repreach our own lazineſs, and even 
ſhame us into imitation. | Rogers. 


ReyRo4'cn, r&-pro'tsh. . /. [reproche, Fr. 

from the verb.] Cenfure ; infamy ; ſhame, 
With his reproach and odious menace, 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 


If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me. Sbal. 
Thou, for the teſtimony of truth, haſt borne 
. Univerſal reproach. _ Milton, 
REPROA'/CHABLE, r&- prö'tsh-Lbl. 7 '[re- 
prochable, Fr.] Worthy of reproach. 


| proach,] | 


_ 


| Wen. No XI 4 


-- \ 
* » 


| 


upon the ſoul, and to ſet forth nature in a ſecond | 


Spenſer „ „ 
-RE'PROBATENES6,TEp -pr8-bat-nls. nfo from 
' reprobate.} The ſtate of being reprobate. 
"REPROBA' ion, rèp- prò- ba- shun. 1. f. Cre 


. 1. The act 4 
abandoned to eternal deſtruction; the con- 


| REPROA'CHFUL, re. pr tsh- fül. 44% from m [76 + 


REP 
O monſtrous! what reproachful words are theſe! 
| Sh . | Shakeſp. 
_ I have ſheath'd | 
My rapier in his boſom, and witha!l 
Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throat, 


Sbaleſp. 
An advocate may be puniſhed for reproach ful 


To make religion a ſtratagem to undermine go- 
vernment, is contrary to this ſuperſtructure, moſt 
ſcandalous and reproachful to Chriſtianity. Hawn. 

Thy puniſhment 3 * 
He ſhall endure, by coming in the fleſh 
To a reproachful life and curſed death. 
Reyroa'CHFULLY, re-pro'tsh-fal-p.- 
[from reproach.] _ 
1. Opprobriouſly; ignominiouſly ; : or. 
Shall I then be us'd reproachfully ?, Shateſp. 
I will that the younger women marry, and give 


Mit, 


fully. 


2. Shamefully ; infamouſly. , 


REPROBATE, rep .pr&-bit. ad [reprobus, 
_ Ba Loft to virtue; loſt to grace; aban- 
one 


They profeſs. to know God, but in works 1 


I Timothy, v. 14. 


Titus, i. 16. 
Strength and art are eaſily outdone 

By ſpirits reprobate. Milton. 

GS dd forbid, that every dende commiſſion of a ſin, 
though great for its kind, and withal acted againſt 

. conſcience for its aggravation, ſhould ſo far deprave 
the ſoul, and-bring it to ſuch a reprobate condition, 

as to take pleaſure in other men's ſins: South. 
If there is any poor man or woman, that is more 


her eye upon them. Law. 


RE'PROBATE, rèp Prö-bat. 1. . A man loſt 
to Wege a wretch abandoned io wicked- 
neſs 

What if we omit: 


This reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ? Shakes. 
I acknowledge myſelf for a reprobate, a villain, - 


a traytor to the king, and the moſt unworthy man 
that ever lived. Raliigh. 


they that could not bear temptations became re- 
probates. Taylor. 


Lat.] 
I. To difallow; to reject. | 
Such an anſwer. as this is reprobated and dit. 
allowed of in law ; 1 do not beheve: it, unleſs the 
decd appears. lie. 
2. To abandon to wickedneſs and: eternal 
deſtruction. 
What ſhould make it neceſſary for him to re- 
pent and amend, who either without reſpe& to any 
degree of amendment is ſuppoſed to be elected to. 


verſibly reprobated? Hammond. 
A reprobated hardneſs of heart does them the 
office of philoſophy towards a contempt of death. 
L Eftrange.. 

fo. To abiodon to his ſentence, without Oe 

of pardon. 

Drive him out 22 

To Heprobated exile round the world, 
A caitive, vagabond, abhorr' 8 n Southern, 


- probation, Fr. from reprobate. ] 


abandoning,-or ſtate of. being 
trary to election. 


Yea curſe his better __ from his fide 


Is Scurrilous ; opprobrious, | be SR TIF 


— 


1 


And fall to un, . 2 the. 
38 


language, in reſpect of the parties in ſuit. Ay * 
2. Shameful; infamous; vile. | 


none occaſion to the adverſary to ſpeak reproach- - 


him, being abeminable, and to every good work 
| reprodate 


than ordinarily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has - 


All the ſaints have profited by tribulations; and 


eternal bliſs, or without relpeck to ſin, to be irre- 


I * 


This ſight would make him dq a desperate turn; 4 


| To RE PROBATE, rep prò- bat. v. a. [reprobp,. 
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This i no foundation of diſcriminating grace, | 
or conſequently fruit of election and reprobation. 
| Ms | | Hammond. 
Though ſome words may be accommodated to 
God's predeſtination, yet it is the ſcape of that 
text to treat of the reprobation of any man to hell · 
+ fire,  Brambhall againſt Hobbes. 
God, upon a true repentance, is not ſo fatally 
tied to the ſpindle of abſolute reprobatior., as not to 
keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful pardons. Maine. 
2. A condemnatory ſentence. ever; 
Lou are empowered to give the final deciſion of 
wit, to put your ſtamp on all that ought to paſs 
for current; and ſet a brand of reprobation on clipt 
poetry and falſe c-nũmu. Dryden. 
7 REPRODUCE, re-pri-di''s. v. a. [re 
and produce; reproduire, Fr.) To produce 
again; to produce anew. 
lf horſe 


ung reproduceth oats, it will not be 
© " eaſily determined where the power of generation 
* "ceaſeth. | BY 8 Brown, 
Thofe colours are unchangeable, and whenever 
all thoſe rays with thoſe their colours are-mixed 
' again, they reproduce the ſame white light as be- 
: Ke. : ' Newton's Opticks. 
REeyroDV'CTION, ré&-prô-dük“-shün. 7, J 
from reproduce.) The act of producing 
_ anew. . oy CT 
ls am about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, in 
which it ſeems net unlikely to be 1 
, 4 ay a 
RErROO'r, re-proff. 2. , [from reprove.] 
. Blame to the face; reprehenſion. | 
| Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon 
my follies, turn another into the regiſter of your 
own, that I may paſs with a reproof the eaſier, 
hs ©" Shabeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe; _ 
. "Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe. Pope. 
2. Cenſure; flander. Out of uſe. 
Why, for thy ſake, have I ſuffer'd reprosf ? 
ſhame hath covered my face. Pſalm Ixix. 7. 
ReyRO'VABLE, rE-pro'v-Ebl. adj. (from re- 
pProve.] Culpable ; blameable ; worthy of 
reprehenſion. | | 
If thou doſt find thy mirh as dead after the re- 
eeption of the ſacrament is before, it may be thy 
faith was not only little, but reprovable. Taylor. 
2 REPRO'VE, re-prov. v. a. [reprouver, 
| iy 
. To blame; to cenſure. | 
* I will not reprove thee for thy ſacrifices. P/al.1. 8. 
I luhis is the fin of the miniſter, when men are | 
called to reprove lin, and do not. Perkins. 


. To charge to the face with a fault; to 


wm. 


check; to chide; to reprehend. | 
What if they can better be content with one 
that can wink at their faults, than with him that 
will repreve them ?  _ Whitgifte. 
There is no flander in an allow'd fool, though he 
do nothing but rail; nor no railing in a known diſ- 
- "-creet man, though he do nothing but reprove. Shak, 
| | What if thy ſon | 
\ Prove difobedient, and, reprov'd, retort, | | 
Wherefore didſt thou beget me ? Milton. 

If a great perſonage undertakes an action paſ- 
Honately, let: ãt be aRed with all the malice and im- 
-potency in the world, he ſhall have enough to flat- 
ter him, but not enough to reprove him. Taylor. 


He reproves,'exhorts, and preaches to thoſe, for 
 -whom he firſt prays to God. | Law. 
3. To refute ; to diſprove. | 
5 | | My los ds, 1 

| Reprove my allegation if you can, SBD. 


4. To blame for: With . 


To rerovs one of lazineſs, they will ſay, doſt | 


| thou mnahe zdle a cuat Ahat is, 2 coat fur idleneſs 


e eee 
Rexao'ver, A- pd v. br. 1. j. I from reprowe. 


A reprehender; one that reproves. 


Lat. republigue, Fr.] | 


Count the republict's, not their own. Ben Fonſon. 


Reyvnia'rION, re&pti-dzhi'-shim.” u. /. [re- 


| 


REeyv'GNANXCE, r&-pug'-nEns. 
| REPU'GNANCY, re-piig'-nen-s8. ; 


Let be moſt potent ſinner Speak out, and tell | 


s 
4 


REP 


us, whether he can command down the clamours 
and revilings of a guilty conſcience, and impoſe 
filence upon that bold reprover ? South; 
This ſhall have from every one, even the re- 
frovers of vice, the title of living well. Locle. 4 
To RErRU“NE, re-pro'n. . a. Ire and prune.] 

To prune a ſecond time. | 
Reprune apricots and peaches, ſaving as many of 

the young likelieſt ſhoots as are well placed. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Re'»TILE, rep'-til. adj. [reptile, Lat.] Creep- 
ing upon many feet. In the following 
lines, reptile is confounded with /erpent. 

Cleanſe baits from filth, to give a tempting gloſs, 
Cheriſh the ſully'd reptile race with moſs. , Gay. 
ReyTVLE, rep'-til. 3. J. An animal that 

creeps upon many feet. 5 
Terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadru- 
peds or reptiles which have many feet, and cats | 
which have no feet. Locle. 

HFoly retreat! ſithence no female hither, | 
Conſcious of ſocial love and nature's rites, | 
Muſt dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 

To woman, form divine. „ Prior 
REPVU'BLICAN, rè-püb'“-IH-kèn. adj. [from re- 
publick.) Placing the government in the 

people. | 
REPv'BLICAN, re-pab'-l-ken. u. .. {from re- 
publick.) One who thinks a commonwealth 
without monarchy the beſt government. 
Theſe people are more happy in imagination 
than the reſt of their neighbours, becauſe they 
think themſelves ſo; though ſuch a chimerical | 
happineſs is not peculiar to republicans. © Addiſon. 
REFPU BLICK, r8-ptb/-lik. 1. J. Lreſpublica, 


1. Commonwealth; ftate in which the power 
is lodged in more than one. | 
They are indebtedmany millions more than their 
whole republic is worth. Addiſon's State of the War. 
2. Common intereſt ; the publick. £4 
Thoſe that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whoſe dignity they do ſuſtain ; a. 
And life, ſtate, glory, all they gain, 


REyv'DIABLE, re-pii'-dzhebl. adj. [from re- 
pudiate. Fit to be rejected. 5 
To REPU'DIATE, rE-pU'-dzhet. V. d. [repu- 
dio, Lat. repudier, Fr.] To divorce; to 
reject ; to put away. 125 
Let not thoſe, that have repudiated the more in- 
viting ſins, ſhow themſelves philtered and be- 
witched by this. Government of the Tongue, 
Here is a notorious inftance of the folly of the 


atheiſts, that while they repudiate all title to the R BU“LS ION, rè-pül-shün. z./.[repulſus, Lat! 


kingdom of heaven, merely for the preſent pleaſure 


of body, and their boaſted tranquillity of mind, | 


beſides the extreme madneſs in running ſuch a 
deſperate hazard after death, they unwittingly de- 
prive themſelves here of that very pleaſure and 
tranquillity they ſeek for. | Bentley's Sermons. 


rejection. 


| | | 
It was allowed by the Athenians, only in caſe of 
repudiation of a wife. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Re J. 


repudiate.] Divorce; 


[ repugnance, Fr. from repugnant.] 


x. Inconſiſteney; contrariety, -» 


But where difference is without repugnancy, that 
which hath been can be no prejudice to that which 
is. | FF Hooler. 
It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reaſon of 
the formal incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, 
we aver that the world could not have been made 
from all eternity. Beniley. 
2. Reluctance; reſiſt ance. _1 


And let the foes quietly cut their throats, | 
Without repugnancy? - Shake . Timon. 


3. 


preſent jars, combats, or repugnancyes, all 


4. 


REPU'GNANT, :xE-pdg/-nent. ad. 


2. Contrary; oppoſite ; inconſiſten 


they have not due warrant from obſer 


To Reev/LLULATE, re/- 


To 


5 This fleet, attempting St. Minoes, 


Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, | 


r 


Struggle of oppoſite paſſions. 
Thus did the paſſions act without any of .; 
eit 
with the beauty of uniformity and the lille e 
compoſure. | 18, 's of 
Averſion; unwillingneſs. ZI 
That which cauſes us to loſe moſt of our tows 


is the repugnance which we naturally have to laber. 
Dry la, 


nant, Fr. repug nans, Lat.) 17 P- 


1. Diſobedient; not obſequious. 


His antique ſword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 


Repugnant to command. Shaleſp. Henis 


to, ſometimes wh, 2 

There is no breach of a divine law, but is mor 
or leſs repugnant unto the will of the law-giver Got 
himſelf. . Part 

Why I reject the other conjectures, is, Lake 
vation, hut 
are clearly repugnant thereunto. Weedwart 

Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain ſome principle 
maintained both by them and me, to a ſenſe 1414. 
nant with their other known doctrines. Waleri and 


RE TU“ OGNAN TT x, rE-ptg'-nent-19, adv. from 


W Contradictorily. 


T ey ſpeak not repu nantly thereto, Brown, 


V-16-15t. V. Ns [re 
and pullulo, Lat. repulluler, Fr.] To bud 
again. EH Fel 

Though tares repsllulate, there is wheat ſtill let 
in the field. | Huouwwel's Vocal Foreh, 


REPU'LSE,.reE-puls'..z. /. [repulſe, Fr, repulja, 


Lat.] The condition of being driven off or 
put aſide from any attempt. 

My repulſe at Hull ſeemed an act of ſo rude 
diſloyalty, that my enemies had ſcarce conficence 
enough to abet it. King Charla, 

Nor much expect 


A foe-ſo proud will firſt the weaker ſeek; 


So bent, the more ſhall ſhame him his repulſe, Milt, 
By fate repell'd and with repulſes tir d. Denben, 
Reev'LSE, re-puils', v. a. [repulſus, Lat. 
To beat back; to drive off. 
The chriſtian defendants till repz1/ed them with 


greater courage than they were able to aſſail them, 


Knollen. 


Wert te 


pulſed, and without glory or gain returned into 
England. ö * Haywart, 


Man complete to have diſcover'd and r. 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Mi, 


The act or power of driving off from itfell 

Air has ſome. degree of tenacity, whereby ti: 
parts attract one another; at the ſame time, by 
their elaſticity, the particles of air have a power! 
repulſion or flying off from one another, Arbuttud 


Reev'LsIve, re- pùl“-stv. adj. [from repull,) 


Driving off; having the power to beat back 
or drive off. 
The parts of the ſalt or vitriol recede from o: 
another, and endeavour to expand themſelves, ad 
get as far aſunder as the quantity of water, ! 
which they float, will allow; and does not this 
endeavour imply, that they have a repu/zve force j 
- which they fly drom one another, or that thc) * 
tract the water more ſtrongly than one anger: 
* 1 gab ten Chick. 


o RRrU R cHhAeRN, r7-par”-tohcs. v. 4. b 


and purebaſe.] To buy again. 
—— — we fit on England's royal throne, 
Nepurebas d with the blood of enemies 
What waliant foc- men, like to-autumn's ee 
Have we mow d down in top of all ther pride 


Slate 


A che ſon alien thoſe lands, and repurcbe/e . 
again in ee, the rules of deſcents are to __ 
il he ware dhe original purchaſer. 44 
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RY PUTABLENESS,Fep' -pti-t6bl-nls. 2. /. from 


thus reputably filled the chief ſeats of power in this 


REPUTATIOx, röp- d- tà-shun. . /. reputation, 


2. Credit; honour. 


2. Eſtabliſhed opinion. 


| Eſther 


2. Demand ;: repute; credit h ſtate of being 
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obliged ta write either ſyſtems or nothing, is in re- 


1 K 


Re evrinue, rip'-pii-tebl. adj. {from repute.} | 


arable - not infamous. 
ae vice ſhall become reputable, and be 
Aoried in as a mark of greatneſs, what can we 


then expect from the man of honour, but to ſig- 


ize himſelf? _ ws Rogers's Sermons. 
8 article of danger, it is as reputable to elude 
an enemy as defeat one. Brooms. 


reputable.) The quality of a thing of good 
ute. HEE 
Ro TCR rep pu- tèb- x. adv. [from re- | 


3l-.) Without diſcredit. | 
Te we ſuch worthy magiſtrates, who have 


great city, I am now addreſſing my diſcourſe. 
GC Ly Atterbury's Sermons. 


Fr. from repute. ] ] | 
1. Character of good or bad. : 
Verſoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the re- 
putation of being extremely poor and beggarly. 
| 5 5 5 Addiſon. 


Reputation is an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; 
oft got without merit, and loſt without deſerving : 
you have loſt no reputation at all, unleſs you re- 
pute yourſelf ſuch a loſer, 8 Shakeſp. 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At every word a reputation dies. Pope. 

To REPU'TE, re-pi't. v. a. [reputo, Lat. 
reputer, Fr.] To hold; to account; to 
think. | 
Ihe king was reputed a prince moſt prudent, 
3 I do repute her grace  _ 
The rightful heir to England's royal ſeat. Shakep, 
| do know of thoſe | 
That therefore only are reputed wife, _ 
For ſaying nothing. Shake/p. Merchant Venice. 
Men, ſuch as cauſe 
Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worſe than embrothel'd itrumpetsproſtitute. Donne. 
If the grand vizier be ſo great, as he is reputed, 
in politicks, he will never conſent to an invaſion 
of Hungary. 2 Temple. 
REru'rE, rè-pa't. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. Character; reputation. 


He who reigns | 

Monarch in heav'n, till then as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 
Reev'TELESS, rè-pù't-Ils. adj. [from repute.) 

Diſreputable; diſgraceful. A word not in- 

elegant, but out of uſe. SAL 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had left me in repwteleſs baniſhment, - "74 

A ſellow of no mark nor livelihood. Sbaleſp. 
REQUE'ST, r&-kwest'. 1. ſ. [requeſte, Fr.] 
1. Petition; entreaty. e 

But aſk what you would have reform'd, 

L will both hear and grant you your requeſts, Shak, | 
Haman ſtood up to make regueft for his life to | 


All thy requeſt for man, accepted Son ! 


Obtain; all thy regugſi was my decree. Milton. | 
_ Aſk him to lend Poets q 
To this, the laſt-regueſs that I ſhall ſend, 
A gentle ear. n | ' » Denham. 


deſired. 


Aufidius will appear well in theſewars, his great — 
oppoſer Coriolanus being now in no requeſt of his 
N Sbaleſp. 


country. 


Whilſt this vanity of. thinking, that men are 


„ eat excellent notions are ſuppreſſed. Boyle. 


Knowledge and fame were in as great requeſt as 
wealth among us now. | oy 


. Ph empie. 
To Rears r, r&-kwest'. v. a. Lrequefter, Fr.] 


Shakeſp. | 


Þ K 1et, — 1 5 
1T, O 


Eber. 


R E N 
By To-night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, „ 
And Ill regueſt your preſence. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
It was to be regugſtd of Almighty God by 
prayer, that thoſe kings would ſeriouſly fulfil all 


that hope of peace. | Knolles, 
The virgin quire for her requeſt, 
The god that ſits at marriage feaſt; 
He at their invoking came, | 
But with a ſcarce well-lighted flame, Milton. 


In things not unlawful, great perſons cannot be 
properly ſaid to requeſt, becauſe all things conſi- 
dered, they muſt not be denied. South's Sermons. 

Reque'sTER, rè-kwest“ Ur. n. ,. [from re- 

-queſ.] Petitioner ; ſoliciter. 

To REQUI'CKEN, r&'-kwik”n. v. a. [re and | 
quicken.) To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war gan pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit | 
Reguiclen d what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he. SHH. Coriolanus. 
RE'9UTEM, rE'-kwy-&m, n. J [Lat.] 
1. Ahymn in which they implore for the dead 
requiem or reſt. 5 . | 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 

To ſing a regquiem and ſuch peace to her, 
As to peace-parted ſouls, 
2. Reſt ; quiet; peace. 


8 


Shaleſp. 
Nat in uſe. 


With pain produc'd and nurs'd for future wocs; 
Elſe had I an eternal requizm kept, 
And in the arms of peace for ever flept, 
ReqQui'RABLE, re-kwtr-ebl. adj. [from re- 
guire.] Fit to be required. 
It contains the certain periods of times, and 
all circumſtances reguirable in a hiſtory to inform, 
Hale. 
To REQU'IRE, re-kwt'r. v. a. [requiro, Lat.] 


i 


demand; to aſk a thing as of right. 
Ye me require 
A thing without the compaſs of my wit ; | 
For both the lineage and the certain fire, 
From which I ſprung, are from me hidden yet. 
f Spenſer. 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits. Shateſp. 
This, the very law of nature teacheth us to do, 
and this the law of God requireth alſo at our hands. 
| 25 ; Spelman: | 
This imply'd 
Subjection, but requir'd with gentle ſway. Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands deſir d, 
And what we ſeek of you, of us reguir d. Dryden. 
'2: To make neceſſary ; to need. | 
The king's buſineſs required haite: I Samuel. 
_ High from the ground, the branches would re- 
| quire 8 9 
Thy utmoſt reach. Milton. 
But why, alas! do mortal men complain ? 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, | 
And better things than thoſe which we deſire. Dryd. | 
God, when he gave the world in common to all } 
mankind, commanded man alſo to labour; and the 
penury of his condition required it. Locle. 


Lat.] Neceſſary; needful; required by the 
nature of things. | 8 
When God new. modelled the world by the in- 
troduction of a new religion, and that in the room 
of one ſet up by himſelf, it was regufſite, that he 
ſhould recommend it to the reaſons of men with 
the fame authority and evidence that enforced the 
former. ee OE a rr ny one South. 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuccour, and therefore 


— — Deen 


head, which is ever reqni/ite to fleeßp. Bacon. 
Prepare your ſoul with all thoſe neceſfary graces, 


formance.” Wale. 
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RE OST NK“. wiz- it. 1. . Any thing ne- 
; hy WA. „ 6 * i 3. } 
2 | 4 uh . | ' 


The midwife kneel'd at my mother's throes, | 


Sandys. 5 


RE OUISITE, rek'-wlz-It. adj. [reguiſitur, 


a 


they cannot ſo well cloſe and go together in the | 


that are more immediately; requifit to this per- 


Res non parta labore, ſed ralida, was thought by 
a poet to be one of the requi/ites to a happy life 
X73 den. 
For want of theſe requiftes, moſt of our ingeni- 
ous young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh poet, 
adore him, and imitate him, without knowing 
wherein he is defective. Din. 
God on his part has declared the reguiſites on 
ours; what we muſt do to obtain bleſſings, is the 
great buſineſs of us all to know. Vale. 


RE/Qu1$ITELY, rek'-wit-it-ly. adv. [from 


requifite.] Neceſſarily; inarequiſite manner. 
We diſcern how requijtely the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture are fitted to ſeveral times, perſons, and 
Occurrences, 5 | Boyle. 
RE“ Q VISITEN ESS, rek'-wit-It-nis. 1. /. [from 
requiſite.] Neceſſity; the ſtate of being re- 
quiſite. 3 
Diſcerning how exquiſitely the ſeveral parts of 
ſcripture arefitted to the ſeveral times, perſons, and 
occurrences intended, we ſhall diſcover not only the. 
ſenſe of the obſcurer paſſages, but the requi/iteneſs of 
their having been written ſo obſcurely. Boyle. 
ReqQur'TAL, ré-kwi't-El. u. /. [from requite. F 
1. Return for any good or bad office; re- 
taliati on, gee 
Should we take the quarrel of ſermons in hand, 
and revenge their cauſe by requital, thruſting 
prayer in a manner out of doors under colour of 
long preaching ? h Hooker. 
Since you 
Wear out your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold, you do ſo grow in my reguital, 
As nothing can unroot you. | 
N We hear 5 | 
Such goodnels of your juſtice; that our ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to-publick thanks, 


Sbalgg. 


Forerunning your reguital. Shakeſp.- 
2. Return; reciprocal action. : 
No merit their averſion can remove, 
Nor ill reguital can efface their love. 


Waller. 
3- Reward ; recompence. N 
He aſk'd me for a ſong, 
And in requital op'd his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew'd me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous ſaculties. Milt. 
I have ta'en a cordial, _ 
Sent by the king or Haly, in requital _ | 
Of all my miſeries, to make me happy, Denbam. 
In all the light that the heavens beſtow upon 
this lower world, though the lower world cannot 
equal their benefaction, yet with a kind of grate- 
ful return it reflects thoſe rays, that it cannot re- 
compenſe; ſo that there is ſome return however, 
though there can be no reguital. South's Sermons. 


To R QUF'TE, re-kwt't. v. a. [requiter, Fr.] 


1. To repay ; to retaliate good or ill; to re- 
_ compenſe. 13 | 
lf he love me to madneſs, I ſhall never requie 
him. | 8 Shakeſp. 
When Joſeph's brethren ſaw that their father 
was dead, they faid, Joſeph will requite us all the 
ente Getreſts. 
An avenger againſt his enemies, and one that 
ſhall requite kindneſs to his friends. Eccius. 
Him within protect from harms; 
He can reguite thee, for he knows the charms. 
That call fame on ſuch gentle acts astheſe. Milton;- 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame! 
_ *Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight: 


* 


Thoſe acts of goodneſs which themſelves eg¹ν,ẽjjỹ 


DO les us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 
Fo follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſaxke. Poe. 
bn] '" Unhappy Wallace, 5 
Great pattiot herbe! ill requited chief! Thomſon. - 
2; To do or give in recipro cation 
He hath reguited me evil for good. 1 Samuel. 
Open not thine heart to every man, leſt he re-- 
quite ö thee with a ſhrewd turn. | cclus. N 
RE*REMOUSE, YE'r-mous. n. /. 1 eva 
Sax.] A bat. SetRtAarmOoves z. 
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Ru» CLE, 18-831, 1. J« [re and ſale.}-Sale at Res cv we r&s'-kfi. u. ſ. lreſcouſſe reſcoſſe, old , Ta Rx s EN, rc - send“. v. a. Ire and hend] To 


ſecond hand. 9 | Fr. reſcuſſus, low Lat.] De iverance from ſend back; to ſend again. Not in uſe 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, { violence, danger, or confinement. Lg to her, by this ſame coxcomb, * 
. "hare they afe not re aftrnindd; ado" greny” wane : | How comes it, you |. /; 04 Tokens and letters, which. ſhe did referg, Shae 
. Bacon. | Have, holp to make this reſcue ? Sbaleſp. To RESENT, re-zent v. a. [r efentir, 2 
To RxsATU “TE, rü“-sA- Id “t. v. a. Creſaluto, Re'SCUER, rès-xü-ur. 1. J. [from reſcue.] 1. To take well or ill. . : 
Lat. r:/aluer, Fr.] To ſalute or greet a-new. | One that reſcues. : 1 conſideration of the mineral treaſure; 
| Me drew her up to land, | Resta'rcH, re&-sErtsh'. . . [recherche, Fr.e]| © ien ies, and the practical diſcoveries of 
And trod ourſclves the reſaluted ſand. Chapman. Enquiry ; ſearch. 20 92 y way of my philoſophical theory, he then 
| To reſalute the world with ſacred light, By a {kilful application of thoſe notices, may be | ſo well reented, that afterwards, upon a mature 
Leucothea wak d. 3 Milton. | gained in ſuch reſearches the accelerating and bet- digeſtion of my whole deſign, he commanded me 
To Resar'L, ré'-84 I. v. 4. Cre and ſail.] To tering of fruits, emptying mines, and draining | to let your lordſhips underitand, how great an in. 
"Tailback. [7 Be | Glanville's Scepfes. clination he hath to further ſo hopeful a wort. 
From Pyle reſailing, and the Spartan court, I ſubmit thoſe miſtakes, into which I may have | Site ht ae. Bare, 
Horrid to ſpeak ! in ambuſh is decreed. Pope. fallen, to the better conſideration of others, who PR 1 * avient rom any part of publick wor. 
To RescrnD, re-sind'.' v. a. [reſcindo, Lat. | ſhall have made reſearch into this buſineſs with T, er OY y reſented. © Fell 
reſcinder, Fr.] To cut off; to abrogate a law. more felicity. l Her. fr o take ill; to conſider as an injury or af. 
It is the impoſing a ſacramental obligation upon 4 felicity adapted to every rank, ſuch as the ont. This is now the moſt uſual ſenſe. 
him, which being the condition, upon the perform- reſearches of human wiſdom ſought for, but could | Thou with ſcorn "IR 
-2nce whereof all the promiſes of endleſs bliſs are not diſcover, | Rogers. | And anger would'it re/ent the offer d wrong. All. 
made over, it is not poſſible to reſcind or diſclaim To RESEA'RCH, rE-SErtah', v. a. [rechercher, Such proceedings have been always reſented, and 
"the ſtanding obliged by it. Hammond. | Fr.] To examine; to enquire. | often puniſhed in this Kingdom. Davenart. 
I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was not heard; It is not eaſy to reſearch with due diſtinction, RESE'NTER, re-zent Ar. 1. . [from reſent.] 
Theſe to reſcind, and peerage to reſtore. Dryden. in - actions of eminent perſonages, 65 how |} _ WEN ROS ON N a | 
2 - tak: todd! Mod : much they may have been blemiſhed by the env ne carl was the worſt philoſopher, bein 
* ee e Se ien, 5 of ng tad wike was corrupted by their ooh great re/enter, and a weak diſſembler of the 5 
ee Lat.] The act of cutting off; elicit | en 18 5 : | g 
A rogation. | : 0 elicity. | Wetton's Buckingham. grace. Wotton, 


If any infer reſciſſion of their eſtate to have been To RESEA T, set. v. a. [re and ſeat.] To RE SE NTFUL, re-z6nt/-ful. adj. [reſent and 
for idolatry, that the governments of all idolatrous ſeat again. | Fe +} 75 ul] Malignant ; eaſily provoked to anger; 
nations ſhould be alſo diſſolved, it followeth not. When he's produc'd, will you rſeat him „ and long retaining it. 
Es | | Buacen. Upon his father's throne ? | Dryden. | 5 re-zent/-Ing-ly. adv. [from 
REesc1's80ry, r&s'-s[s-8&ir-F. adj. [reſciſoire, | RESE!ZER, re-$C"z-ur. n. ſ. One that ſeizes | ” eſenting. LE E 
| Fr. reſciſſus, Lat.] Having the 25 5 again. N | 1. With deep ſenſe ; with ſtrong perception, 


| cut off. | RESET ZUR E, re'-ss“zh-ur. n. /. [re and | Fylobaresjudiciouilyandre/entingly recapitulates , 
| To REsCRYBE, re'-skri'”b. v. a. (re/cribo, Lat, | ſeixure.] Repeated ſeizure ; ſeizure a ſe- Wien un realomogs, © More's Divine Dial gue, 
| reſerire, Fr.] ; cond time. e continued anger. | 
a . To write back. Et 5 | Here we have the charter of foundation ; it is RESE'NTMENT, re-zent'-ment. 1. /. [r efenti- 
. Whenever a prince on his being conſulted re- now the more eaſy to judge of the forfeiture of ment, Fr. : 5 | 
| ſcribes or writes back Toleramus, he diſpenſes with | re/zizure : deface the image, and you diveſt the | r. Strong perception of good or ill. 
| that act otherwiſe unlawful. Ayligz's Parergon, right. 760 . p ER 455 retains vivid reſentments of the more ſolid 
| 2+ To write over again. 8 RESE“MBLA NCR, r&-z&m'-blins. 1. / Creſem⸗ aut. a ED More, 
| Calling for more paper to reſcribe them, he Glance, Fr.] | | Some faces we admire and doat en; others, in 
ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink-box | k. Likeneſs ; ſimilitude; repreſentation. peed eee „ deferving, we | 
| © and the ſand-box. _.. : Hobel. One main end of poetry and painting is to] © _ eee reſentment ; yea, with an in- 935 
| Re's CRIPT, re'-skript. u. 7. [re/crit, Fr. re- pleaſe; they bear a great reſemblance to each other. | 1 1 8 t Glanville | 
| ſeriptum, Lat.] Edict of an emperour. 8 | 5 Dryden: Dufreſnoy. | 42 k re | of ſenſible evidence, the very =] 
One finding a great maſs of money digged un- The quality produced hath commonly no re- | E hes ot his demonſtration is but the know- 
der ground; and being ſomewhat doubtful, ſigni- ſemblance with the thing producing it; wherefore 33 * gr ; but how the fame 
| Ked it to the emperor, who made a r-ſcript thus: we look on it as a bare effect of power. Locle. 1 appear Fa others, they only know that are 
B Bacon Apopbthegmi. Ss chymiſts boaſt they have a pow'r, ; 15 208852 = "s work and how they are in theme 
7" The popes, in fuck caſes, where canons were | From the dead aſhes of a flow'r, LES 23 yr yhet at made them. Glanwille's Schi. 
ſilent, did, after the manner of the Roman empe- | Some faint rſemblance to produce, þ 32 ee enſe of injury; anger long conti- 
Tors, write back their determinations, which were But not the virtue. Swift's Miſcellanies. | nued ; lometimes fimply anger. 5 
ſtilecl 7e/cripts or decretal epiſtles, having the force { I cannot help remarking the ręſemblance bewixt | Can heav'nly.minds ſuch high reſextment ſhow, 
of laws... 8 „5 him and our author in qualities, fame, and for- e their ſpite in human woe ? _ - Dryarn, 
To RESCUE, r&&-kti. v. a. [reſeorr , old Fr.] tune. | | : --« Dope. | * cannot, without ſome envy, and a juſt n- 


UE * 5 - IIS SE | ment againſt the oppoſite conduct of others, reflect 
TONS fr ou 8 violence, confinement, Theſe yak, Bhd e things, IP ch religion hath al- upon that generoſity, wherewith the heads of a 


| 5 — | ; . | T 5 
Sir Scudamore, after long ſorrow, in the end 8 aps 2 SE Ga meg FORE ding to things ” MESS nr ee 1 5 Bs 
met with Britomartis, who ſuccoured him and re- e ee ANEF, L6TFE 8 a hand ta dend, Though it is hard to jud f the h f 
te vel his love. 87 Sbdenſer. and a way to direct. Hooler. 1 8 2 ard to judge of the hearts o 
5 My uncles both are ſlain * reſcuing me. 85421. Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair , hs Peop 1 I 4 wnere they declare their r eſentment, and 
EEE Thee all things living gaze on. Milton, | uneaſineſs GM thing, there they paſs their judg- 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man. . Shakeſp. They are but weak re/eamblances of our intentions, | 1 nent unt mlclves. Law. 


faint and imperfect copies that may acquaint us RESERVATION, rEZ-er- a'-shun. 1. J. (r er- 


Dr. Bancroft underſtood the church excellently, with the general deſign, but cannever expreſs the | | vation, Fr.] | 


and had almoſt reſcued it out of the hands of the 


Calvinian party. a 5 8 = of the CE . Addiſon, Ie ons 3 concealment of ſomething in the 
He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as | To RESE'MBLE, rè-zem bl. v. a. [re/embler e ee, e 
to reſolve he can never fall, if he commit thoſe Fr.] ENTS 5 9 5 : Nor had I any reſervations in my own ſoul, when 


a ; 3 5 EE I Ipaſlſed that bill, nor repentings after. Xing Charles. 
acts, againſt which ſcripture is plain, that they that I- To compare; to repreſent as like ſome- 1 gate, f 4 | 
do them ſhall not inherit eternal life, muſt neceſ» | thing elſe. 12 eee ee We ſwear with Jeſuitical equivocations and 


e . 8 | ; 2 LENS | +, tal reſervetions. Sanderſon againſt the Covenant. 
ſarily reſolve, that nothing but the removing his } Moſt ſafely may we re/emble ourſelves to God Gs 2 e ee Wn ee on 
fundamental error can reeue him from the ſuper- in reſpeR of Par Fen ETA which is never ſe- a 9 he Wen kep t back ; ſomethin & not Sven 

| firudive. fungen, Fundamentals. | - parate from the love of God. . Rakigh. | Quit by monthly courſe. 
Mho was that juſt man, whom had not heav'n The torrid parts of Africk are reſembled to a nr, 


1 e e 55 Rb Re i .: OS | With reſervation of an hundred knights 
 Refeu'd, had in bis righteouſneſs been loſt ? Milton. | libbard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe ſpots repre- RAT TY . 
4 Rickes.cannot r:/cue from the grave, . ] ſents the diſperſeneſs of 8 d. | 1. — pa rs are Shak 7 
Which claims alike the monarch and the 2 | 2+ To be lke; to hene Heel t ku. ene 
: Duden, ' It we fee a man of virtues, mixed with infir- || truth, or rather ſceptical i ity agal 1 
| 4 - . - * LS ; 2 221 N ö * ” Fg L g | nfidelit 24 ainſt the ev A 
We have-never yet heard of a tumult raiſed to mities, fall into misfortune, we are afraid that the | denes of.eafan.) 3-0 op oat Y 'S i 
; Theſe opinions Steele and his faction are endea- 


. whom bis malte deli ed to bring like misfortunes may happen to e 
; allen. ¶ Lvouring to propagate among the people concerving 
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ent miniſtry ; with what eher vation to the 


f : the pre the queen,, I cannot determine. Swift. 


3. Cuſtody ; ſtate of being treaſured up. 
4 He will'd me, ; 
In heedfuPſt reſervation, to beſtow them 
As notes, whoſe faculties incluſive were 
More than they of note. 4 Shateſp. 
RESERVATORY, r- zer va- tůr- . n. 4. Lreſer- 
woir, Fr.] Place in which any thing is re- 
—_— 1 . notice of that ſubterranean 
reſervatory as to make a computation of the water 
now concealed” therein, peruſe: the propoſitions 
concerning earthquakes. M oodivard. 
To RESERVE, r&-zerv'.: v. a. [reſerver, Fr. 
\ er Lat. ' > 
1 0 keep in Kore 3 to ſave to fome other 
purpoſe. | 


places; but they ſhould be too long for this, and 
I r:ſerve them for another. Spenſer, 

Haſt thou ſ-en the treaſures of the hail, which 
1 have r, againſt the day of trouble? Fob. 

David houghed all the chariot Horſes, but re- 
ſer ved of them for an hundred chariots. 2 Samuel. 

, 505 E794, —- 
Neſerv from night, and kept for thee in ſtore. Milt. 
2, To retain; to keep; to hold. 

Naſerue thy ſtate, with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs. - © © © Shateſp. 
Will he reer ve his anger for ever? will he keep 
it to the end? : . Feremiah, 

3- To lay up to a future time. 


The Lord knowech how to deliver the godly out | 


of temptations, and to reſerve the unjuſt unto the 
day of judgment to be puniſhed. 2 Peter, ii. 9. 
uake, and threatens to ſwallow all that attempt 
to cloſe it, and reſerves its cure only for omnipo- 
tence. | Decay of Piety. 
Conceal your eſteem and love in your own 
| breaſt, and reſerve your kind looks and language 
for private hours. Swift. 
RESERVE, rE-zerv'. n. .. [from the verb.] 
1. Store kept untouched, or undiſcovered. 
The afſent may be withheld upon this ſuggeſtion, 
that I know not yet all that may be ſaid: and 
therefore, though I be beaten, it is not neceſſary 


are in reſerve behind. 

2. Something kept for exigence. 
The virgine, beſides the oil in their lamps, 
carried like wiſe a reſerve in ſome other veſſel for 
a continual ſupply. - 
Things are managed byadvocates, whooftentimes 
ſeck conqueſt, and not juſtice, and ranſack all re- 
ſerves of law to ſupport an unrighteous cauſe. Xetz. 

3- Something concealed in the mind. | 
© However any one may concur in the general 
ſcheme, it is till with certain reſerves and devia- 


| Locke. 


ment.... 
4. Exception; prohibition. | 
ls knowledge ſo deſpis'd ? 
Or envy, or what reſerve forbids to taſte ? Milton. 
5. Exception in favour. - $2 
Each has ſome darling luſt, which pleads for a 
reſerve, and which they would fain reconcile to 
the expectations of religion. Rovers, 
6. Modeſty ; caution in perſonal behaviour. 
Ere guardian thought cou'dbring itsſcatter'daid, 
My ſoul ſurpriz'd, and from herſelf disjoin'd, 
Left all rer ve, and all the ſex behind. Prior. 
Rrsx AVE D, r&-z&rvd'. adj. [from reſerve.] 
1. Modeſt ; not looſely fre. | 
To all obliging, -yet/ze/erw'd to all, 


' Adiiſon's Freeholler. 


Fame is a bubble the -;erv'd enjoy, 
Wbo ſtrive to graſp it, as they touch, deſtroy. Toung. 
2. bullen; not open; not frank; 
— Nothing refer d or ſullen was to ſee, . 
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I ſhould yield, not knowing what forces there 


1 could add many probabilities of the names of 


The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures of an earth- | 


Tillotſon, | 


tions, and with a ſalvo to his own private judg- | 


4 


None could himſelf the ſavour'd lover call. Walfh. | 


* top. | . — 3 8 8 | . 6 
RE'S1DENCE, res'-y-dens.* 1. fo Lreſdence, Fr.] | 


RES 


| RESE'RVEDLY, r&-z&ryd'-1F, adv. [from re- 


er ved. 
1. Not with frankneſs; not with openneſs ; 
with reſerve. | 

I muſt give only ſhort hints, and write but 

obſcurely and reſervedly, until I have opportunity 

to exprels my ſentiments with greater copiouſneſs 

and perſpicuity. | Woodward. 
2. Scrupulouſly ; coldly, 

He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force; 
Nor can a word be chang'd but for a worſe. Pope. 
RESE'RVEDNESS, TE-zervd'-nls. n. , [from | 

reſerved.) Cloſeneſs; want of frankneſs; 

want of openneſs. „ | 
| Obſer ve their gravity 

And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions 

Fitting their perſons. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. \ 


remony and compliment, even a ſolemn reſerved- 
neſs, which may well conſiſt with honeſty. Wotton. 
There was great warineſs and re/e-vedneſs, and 
ſo great a jealouſy of each other, that they had 
no mind to give or receive viſits. Clarendon, 
Diſſimulation can but juſt guard a man within 
the compaſs of his own perſonal concerns, which 
yet may be more effectually done by that filence 
and 7/ervedneſs, that every man may innocently 
practiſe. | South's Sermons. 
RESERVE R, re-zer-var- n. . [from re/ſerve.] 
One that referves..: 2; 


Fr.] Place where any thing is kept in ſtore, 
There is not a ſpring or fountain, byt are well 
provided with huge ciſterns and re/ervoirs of rain 
and ſnow-water. Addiſon. 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, 
Sees but a backward ſteward for the poor; 
This year a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
- Thenext,a fountain ſpouting through his heir. Pope. 
To RESET TLE, rè-sét“ I. v. a; [re and ſettle.] 
To ſettle again. | 15 tÞ 
Will thehouſe of Auſtria yield the leaſt article, 
even of uſurped prerogative, to reſetile the minds of 
thoſe princes in the alliance, who are alarmed at 
the conſequenccs of the emperor's death? Swift. 


RESE'TTLEMENT, re-sct I-ment. 7. /. [from 
reſettle.) wy 1 5 
r. The act of ſettling again. bs 
To the quieting of my paſſions, and the re/ettle- 
ment of my diſcompoſed ſoul, I conſider that grief 
is the moſt abſurd of all the paſſions. Norris. 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. | 
Some roll their caſk to mix it with the lees, 
| and after a reſettlement, they rack it. Mortimer. 
 REesrVaANCE, r6-8V-ans. wer 4 [from re/ant.] 
Reſidence; abode ; dwelling. - Refance and 
rehant are now only uſed in law. ee 
The king forthwith baniſhed all Flemings out 
of his kingdom, commanding his merchant ad- 
venturers, which had a refrance-1n' Antwerp, to 
return. | Bacon's Henry VII. 


RESVANT, re-sﬆ-int. adj. Lreſſeant, Fr.] 
Reſident ; preſent in a place. CW 

Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the 

Turks great lieutenant in Europe is always reſiant, 


— 


Zo RESI DE, re-si'd, v. n. [refideo, Lat. re- 
. „ 5 
I. To have abode; to live; to dwell; to be | 
d Er uti, 3 
How can God with ſuch , ?! Milton. 
In no fix d place the happy fouls rde: 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds. Dryden. 
2. [Ręſdo, Lat.] To fink; to ſubſide; to fall | 
to the bottom. 9 


each, turn into a mouldy ſubſtance; there ing 
in the bottom a fair cloud and a thick oil on the 
ö * Wh "4 » 1 — . B oyle. 


' 


RESERVOTTA, res-er-vwa'r. u. /. [reſervoir, 


before that the Hungarians were aware. Knollen. 
The Allobroges here re/iant in Rome. B. Jonſon, | 


Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of 8 


RES 


1. Act of dwelling in a place. 
Something holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air, 
To teſtify his hidden reſdence. Milton. 
There was a great familiarity between the con- 
4 feſſor and duke William; for the confeſſor had 
often made conſiderable re/idences in Normandy. 
| AG AE Hale's Law of England. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. | : 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower, 
Poiſon hath re/idence, and medicine power. 
A Feb Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Underſtand the fame 
Of fiſh within their. wat'ry reſidence. Milton. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguſtus 
for ſome time, and the re/idence of Tiberius for 
ſeveral years. Addiſon. 


By formality, I mean ſomething more than ce- | 3- {From re/ido, Lat.] That which ſettles at 


the bottom of liquors. | 
Separation is wrought. by weight, as in the 

ordinary re/idence or ſettlement of liquors. Bacon. 
Our cleareſt waters, and ſuch as ſeem ſimple 

unto ſenſe, are much compounded unto reaſon, as 


wherein, beſides a terreous reſidence, ſome ſalt is 
alſo found. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


RE'siDENT, res'-y-dent. adj. ſrefidens, Lat. 
re/ident, Fr.] Dwelling or having abode in 
any place. „„ 

am not concerned in this objection; not 
thinking it neceſſary, that Chriſt ſhould be per- 
ſonally preſent or reſident on earth in the mille» 
num.  Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
He is not ſaid to be ident in a place, who 
comes thither with a purpoſe of retiring immedi- 
ately; ſo alſo he is ſaid to be abſent, who is ab- 
ſent with his family. "Ayliffe's Parergon. 

REe's1DENT, r&s'-y-dent. u. /. [from the adj.] 


ambaſſador. * | 1 
The pope fears the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing 
like a re/ident or conſul in his kingdoms, Adliſon. 
RESIDE'NTIARY,res-y-derif-sher-y. adj. [from 
reſident.] Holding reſidence, 
Chriſt was the conductor of the Iſraelites into 
the land of Canaan, and their re/identiary guar- 
dian. 5 1 
RE SI DUAL, rè-sid'-u-El. be, 
RESI DUARY, Id dr.. 75 
[from re/duum, Lat.] Relating to the re- 
ſidue; relating to the part remaining. 


advantage of the eſtate left him by the deceaſed, 


duum, Lat.] The remaining part; that 
which is left. . 8 


The cauſes are all ſuch as expel the molt vo- 


latile parts of the blood, and fix the reſidue. 
Arbutbnot on Alimenti. 


Fr.] To feat again. Obſolete. 
In wretched priſon long he did remain, 
Till they ontreigned had their utmoſt date, 

And then therein reſieged was again, 

And ruled long with honourable tate, 


1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion. 
p | Refogn i Ye 


: Your crown and kingdom, indire@ly held. Shak, © 


I'll to the king, and ſignify to him, 
That thus I have 7% A to yon my charge, bak. | 


Ev'ry Imena would 75 n her breaſt; 


* 


2. To yield up. 


may be obſerved in the evaporation of water, 
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An agent, miniſter, or officer reſiding in 
any diſtant place with the dignity of an 


More. 


"Tis enough to Joſe the legacy, or the refideary - 


„ 2 | „life. 
Re's1DVUE, res'-sy-dfi. 1. .. Creſidu, Fr. refi- 


To Rx SIE OE, re-ssdzh. v. g. Lre and Aege, 


| Spenſer. 
- To RESIL GN, rE-zi'n. v. a. Ireſgner, Fr. re- . 
ana, Lat.] „ . 


To her thou didſt re/ign thy place. Milton. 
Phœbus re/igns his darts, and Jo wwe 
His thunder, to the god of love. : Denham, * 


And er vy dear Hippolytus be bleſt. Prior. 
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a p 3 | + ; 1 LENT, ig | 1 
Whoever ſhall ren their reaſons, either from | To RESI'ST, r&zist'. v. a. [re/i/o, Lat. re-. Diſſoluble; admitting ſeparation of partz 5 
the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt /fer, Fr.] ; As the ſerum of the blood is 7eſclva};, by a 
ſuch trivial inganations from others, although their | x, To oppoſe; to act againſt. ; Ti ſmall heat, a greater heat coagulates, fo 23 to 
*tondition may place them above the multitude, | Submit to God: ret the devil, and he will turn it horny like parchment. „ Arbutbagt. 
yetare they ſtill within the line of vulgarity. Brown. | flee. | James, iv. | 3. Capable of ſolution, or of being mage leſz 
Deſirous to ren and render back 2 To do ill our ſole delight, obſcure.” ; 
All I receiv'd. Milton, As being the contrary to his high will The effe& is wonderful in all, and the cauſes 
' Thoſe, who always reſen their judgment to | Whom we refift.. Milton, beſt reſolvable from obſervations made in the coun- 
the laſt man they heard or read, truth never ſinks Not more almighty to r our might, : tries themſelves, the parts through which the __ 
into thoſe men's minds ; but, camelion-like, they Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our plots and wiles. Milt. pals. N Broson's Vulgar Error, 4 7 
\ take the colour of what is laid before them, and Some forms, tho bright, no mortal man can bear, | Rx! soLUBLE, re-sòl-àbl. adj. (reſoluble, p. _ 7 
2s. ſoon! loſe and reſign it to the next that comes Some, none reſſ, tho* not exceeding fair. Toung. re and /olubilis, Lat.] That may br 4 r. : 
in their way. P72 Locke. | 2, Not to admit impreſſion or force. | | or diſſolved. ed 
3. To give up in confidence: with »p em- | Nor keen nor ſolid could rh that edge. Milton. Three is not preciſely the number of the diting 
© _phatical. | |ToRes1sT, r&-zl3t',v.n..To make oppoſition. elements, whereinto mixt bodies are 74d. | 
What more reaſonable, than that we ſhould in all All the regions 8 fire. | | 55 x 
things reſgn up ourſelves to the will of God? Ti] Do ſeemingly revolt; and, who re//, 7 RESOLVE, r&-24lv; v. a. [r efolvs L 3 
3. To ſubmit ; particularly to ſubmit to pro- Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, | reſoudre, Fr.] ae 
vidence- 5 5 2 22 And periſh conſtant fools. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. 1. To inform ;. to free from a doubt or diff 
Happy the man, who ſtudies nature's laws, RRERS1 874 3 na. / [refiflance : 
'His 45 poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 2 | rE-zist'-ens. j J. Lrehftance, culty. 


REs1'STENCE, French. This In all things then are our conſciences het , 
word, like many others, is differently writ- | /o/ved, and in moſt agreeable fort unto God and 
ten, as it is ſuppoſed to have come from | nature refolved, when they are ſo far perſundad, 


- Fearleſs of fortune, and re/gn'd to fate. Dryden. 
2 A firm, yet cautious, mind, 
Sincere,though prudent; conſtant, yet reg1'd. Pope. 


; 082 f the Latin or the French.] : as thoſe grounds of perſuaſion will bear, Haller. 

s. To ſubmit. without reſiſtance or murmur. | | The act of reſiſting ; oppoſition. | | * Give me ſome breath, | 

| What thou art, gn to death, Þ —Shakeſp. | Demetrius, ſceing that the land was quiet, and | Before 1 poſitively ſpeak in this; 

RE$S1GXNA'TION, rès-sig-na -shün. 2. /. [re/ig- that no ri tance was made againſt him, ſent away J will r-/ulve your grace immediately. Shateſp, 
nation, Fr.] : 5 | : all his forces. 1 Mac. I cannot brook delay, reſo/ve me now; 

1. The act of reſigning or giving up a claim 2. The quality of not yielding to force or ex- And what your pleaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. 9al. 
or poſſeſſion. : © ternal impreſſion. 7 Reſobve me, ſtrangers, whence and what you zre? 
Do that office of thine own good will; The r2/fance of bone to cold is greater than of Dryen, 
The re/ignation of thy ſtate and crown. Shaleſp. fleſh ; for that the fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone re- 2. To ſolve ; to clear. 

He intended to procure a 7 efignation of the rights fefteth, whereby the cold hecometh more eager. Bacon. Examine, ſift, and reſalve their alledged proofs, 
of the 8 majeſty's ſiſters and others, entitled Muſick fo ſoftens and difarms the mind, till you come to the very root whence they ſpring, 
to the poſſeſſion of the crown. _ Haywa:d, That not an arrow does re/flance find. Waller. and it ſhall clearly appear, that the moſt which can 

2, Submiſſion; unreſiſting acquieſcence. The idea of ſolidity we receive by our touch, be inferred upon ſuch plenty of divine teſtimonies, 


We cannot expect, that any one ſhould readily and it ariſes from the refftance which we find in 


quit his ow! opinion, and embrace ours, with a is only this, that ſome things, which they main- 
g 18 O 1 1 5 E og 3 


body to the entrance of any other body into the tain, do ſeem to have been out of ſcripture not ab- 


blind refionationto an authority, which the under- place it poſſeſſes, 1 ſurdly gathered. Herber. 

ſtanding acknowledges not. Tua. But that part of the reſiſtance, which ariſes from I reſolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them 

There is a kind of fluggiſh refirnation,. as well the vis inertiæ, is proportional to the denſity of opportunity to let the world fee, they mean not 

as poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of the matter, and cannot be diminiſhed by di viding what they do, but what they ſay. Xin Char!rs, 

3 il that very few will recover e 5 the matter into ſmaller parts, nor by any other He always bent himſelf rather judiciouſly to 
it. , , Yon. 


"© . - means, than by decreaſing the denſity of the reſolve, than by doubts to perplex a buſineſs, 
Is Submiſſion without murmur to the will of medium, 7 8 1 , 


God Newton's Opticks. 3 e e ; * : 
AGO | nes at AY LT The gravers, when they have attained to the 
Res81GNER, re-zt'n-gr. 7. J. \from re/ign.] 3 5 re- lst· - bl t: . . . [from b knowledge of theſe repoſes, will eaſily reſolve thoſe 
One that reſigns. 1. Qualit Sy reiki | : _ difficulties which perplex them, Dryden's Dufrſ. 
Rs81'GxMENT, re-2In-ment. n. J. [from re- | g Whether the i of Adam's reaſon did | The man who would 1y/&ve the work of fue, 
\ ſign.) AQ of reſigning. _ x not equivalence the facility of Eve's ſeduction May limit number. | bach 
REg8YLiENCE, re-syV-yens. 2 n. J. [from re- | we refer unto ſehoolmen. +, Brown, | e it was re/oloed by all, mult be ſome 
RESsILIEN Cv, re-s5l-yën-sg. $ /lio,Lat-] The The hanke body, being the complex idea of ex- one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of 
act of ſtarting or leaping back. teaſion and re/fibility, together, in the ſame ſub- human nature, attainable by every man, independ- 
vou ſtrike a ball ſidelong, the rebound will | ject, theſe two ideas are not exactly one and the | © antennen. A. | Rr 
be as much the contrary way; whether there be | fame. AY . To fettle in an opinion. = 
any ſuch. re/ilience. in echoes, that is, whether | 2 Qu ality of being reſiſtible. | Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited 


man ſhall hear better if he ſtand aſide the body 


8 : * 8 by laws and precepts ſimply moral, may be ee 
Ic is from cor berty 1 pts imply moral, may 
- repet eufſing, than if he ſtand where he fpeaketh, eee e HH ie , 


meeting with the re/eſtibility of this ſufficient grace, into ſgme dictates and principles of the law of na- 


may be tried. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. that one reſiſts it. | eee imprinted on man's heart at the creation. 
/ R&BsSYLIENT, re-sF1-yEnt. adj. [refiliens, Lat.] REStsTIBELE, r&-2I6t'-ibl. adj. [from 28. | + ona 
T.:... . ̃ , mower rg pou tut, 
RE$1LYTioN, re-sll-llsh'-vn. 1. J. [refilio, Lat.] That is irreſiſtible; this, though potent, yet is Your faithful ſervice, and your toil 5 bi Shak. 
The act of ſpringing hack; reſilience, in its own nature re/i}tible by the will of man ; 4. To fix in a determination. This ſenſe!s 


"RE'SIN, rez'-In. 1. /. (refine, Fr. r Ana, Lat.] though it many times prevails by its efficacy. rather neutral, though in theſe examples 
The fat ſulphurous parts of ſome vegetable, | Hale's Origin of Mankind. the form 5 jor pun . 
which is natural or procured by art, and RR Ss TLESS, r6-zlst'-lis. adj, [from ref. 1%; £066.42 AO PLOT £85) 
will incorporate with oil or ſpirit, not an Irreſiſtible : ae 2 0555 ed. .] This day affords, declaring thee re/olv'd 


aqueous menſtruum. Thoſe vegetable ſub- Our own eyes do every where behold the ſud- To be with mg 750 Patt. Milton. 
ſtances that will diſſolve in water are gums, den and t aſſaults of death. Rateigh. | egg os - 2 * ;A 3 1 
thoſe that will not diſſolve and mix but with All at once to force gls. way. Milton, | 225 2 f m= : 2 4: "6 % m— = ; 

ſpirits or oil are reſins. Quincy. Since you can love, and yet your error ſee, W des 


OWE, | el ae Rand — Nothing retards thy voyage, unleſs 
Rx sixovs, réz In- us. adj. (from refin ; rei. The ſame h power may plead for me. Dryd. | h | | __ 
eux, Fr.] Containing refin ; confiſtivg of | She chang'd her ſlate; y other lord forbids voluptuouſneſs. Dry 


| — * _— To fix in conſtancy ; to confirm. 
reſin. | OE | Rejifil:ſs in her love, as in her hate. Dryden, 5 . ae "I 

” Refinous gums, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, are | Though thine eyes re/#Ic/; glances dart, | ODE ORE fe ond hag 
let fall again, if the fpirit be copiouſly diluted. A ſtronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logie. amazement ; | 


1M make the ſtatue move. Shake 

b „ ., Boyle on Colours. | RESO'LVABLE, r6-241-vEbl: adj, (from reſolve.] 6. T 4 lee. 
Rx sIxousx Ess, rez -In-us-nls. 1. /. [from | x, That may be referred or er an 

reſinous.] The quality of being reſinous. Pride is of ſuch intimate connection with in- creted, into the ſtate of fluidity again. Arbuthnit- 

 Res1yi SCENCE, r s-y-pls -SENS. 7. fe Trefipi- | gratitude, that the actions of ingratitude ſeem di- Vegetable ſalts reſolve the coagulated humours 

cence Fr « refipiſcentia, low Lat.] W om recti reſolvablis into pride, as tlie principal reaſon | of a human body, and attenuate, by ſtimulating 

after the fact; repentance, 3 of them. Sens _ wouth, the ſolids, and altojving the fluids, 4 

| . * N 7. 


Reſolving is bringing a fluid, which is now con- 


r 
5 p 


z. To be ſettled in opinion. 


_ quently God that aw that, cannot be thought to 


6 > I Ke: 
7 Focus can we reſolve this feng inclination! 
— of mankind to this error? . it is altogether unima- 
8 inable but that the reaſon of io univerſal A con- | 


| conſtant. Tillotſon. 
= ſouls, who once were men, 7 
| And now.reſo/v'd to elements agen. Dpden. 
The decretals turn wo . My "rio re- 

U in arc pow me. 
W e 08 i Baker on Learning. 
IVE, 16-24 lv. v. . 

0 = ee to decree within one's ſelf. 

Conſirm d, then I reſolve 2 

Adam ſhall ſhare with me. ; Milton. 

Covetouſneſs is like the ſea, that receives the 

tribute of all rivers, though far unlike it in lending 
any back; therefore thoſe, who have reſolved upon | 
the thriving ſort of piety, have ſeldom embarked 
all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 

2. To melt; to be diſſolved. . 

** "Have I not hideous death within my view? 
Retaining but a quantity of life, | 
Which bleeds away, ev'n as a form of wax 
Reſolueth from its figure gainſt the fire? Shak:/p. 
No man condemn me, who has never felt 

| A woman's power, or try'd the force of love; 
All tempers yield and ſoſten in thoſe fires, 
Our honours, ,interaſts, ,cefolving down, 


Run in the gentle current of our joys. | Soutbern. 


When the blood ſtagnates in any part, it firſt 
coagulates, then reſolves and turns alkaline. . 
- Ig Ar butbhnot on Aliments; 


Let men reſalve of that as they pleaſe: this every 
intelligent being muſt grant, that there is ſome 
thing, that is himſelf, that he mee. 

. 4 Locke. 
Reso'LvE, rE-zalv, u. /. [from the verb.] 
Reſolution; fixed determination. | 
I'm glad, you thus continue your reſolve, 
To ſuck the ſweets of ſweet philoſophy. Shake/p. 
| When he ſees | | 
Himſelf by dogs, and dogs by men purſu'd, 
He ſtrait revokes his bold reſolve, and more 
Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denham. | 

Cæſar's approach hath ſummonꝰ d us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our reſolves. 

Jr Adliſon a Cato. 
REe$0'LVBDLY, re-Zdlv-Id- ly. adv. {from re- 
ſolved.] With firmneſs and conſtancy. 

A man may be reſolvecly patient unto death; ſo 
that it is not the mediocrity of reſolution, which 
makes the virtue; nor the extremity, which 
makes the vice.  Grew's Coſmmol. 

RESO'LVEDNESS, re-zZaAlv-id-nis. . {. [from 
reſalsed.] Reſolution; conſtancy; firmneſs. 
This reſolvedncſ, this high fortitude in fin, can 
with no reaſon be imagined a preparative to its re · 
miſſion. N | Decay of Piety. 
RESO'LVENT, r&-841-vEnt. 2. . [reſolvens, 
Lat.] That which has the power of cauſ- 
ing ſolution. | LES | 
In the beginning of inflammation, they require 
_repellents; and in the increafe, ſomewhat of re- 
ſoluenti ought to be mixed. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Lacteſcent plants, as lettuce and endive, con- 
tain wholeſome juice, reſolvent of the. bile, anodyne | 
and cooling. Arbutbnot. 
RESOLVER, rè-zälv-ür. u. , [from reſolve.) 
One that forms a firm reſolution, 
Thy reſolutions were not before ſincere; conſe- 


have juſtified that unſincere 7eſe/wer ; that dead 
faith. Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 


_ | 
It may be daubted, whether. or no the fire be 
the genuine and univerſal ze/alzer of mixed bodies. 


. 


2. One that diſſolves ; one that ſeparates | 


1 


| | Boyle. 
RE SOLurR, d- dat. adj. [reſolu, Fr.] 
1 Determined ; fixed ; conſtant; ſteady ; firm. | 


, 


N 


RES 


Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 


The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 


Shall harm Macbeth. 
Edward is at hand 


Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. Sbaleſp. 


ſalute. ] Determinately ; firmly; conſtantly ; 
ſteadily. | 
We reſolutely muſt, 
To the few virtues that we have, be juſt. Roſcom. 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, deſpiſes the 
pleaſures of ſin, and notwithſtanding all the al- 
lurements of ſenſe perſiſts reſolutely in his courſe, 
| Tillotſon. 
Some of thoſe facts he examines, ſome he re- 
lutely denies ; others he endeavours to extenuate, 
and the reſt he diſtorts with unnatural turns. Swwife. 
REe's0LUTENESS, rèz-ö-lüt- nis. 2. /. [from 
reſolute.) Determinateneſs ; ſtate of being 
fixed 1n reſolution. | 
All that my re/oluteneſs to make uſe of my ears, 
not tongue, could do, was to make them acquieſce. 
| Boyle. 


| REesoLvU/TION, rez-&-lül-shün. 2. / [re/olu- 


tio, Lat. reſolution, Fr.] 
1. Act of clearing difficulties. 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals eſcape 
dre relation, they fall into great obſcurities, and 
ſuch as future ages ſeldom reduce into a reſolution. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Viſits, whether of civility, or for re/o/ution of 
conſcience, or information in points of difficulty, 
were numerous. Fell. 

The unravelling and reſ#{ution of the difficulties, 
that are met with in the execution of the deſign, 

are the end of an action. Dryden's Oedipus. 

2. Analyſis; act of ſeparating any thing into 
conſtituent parts. | 

To the preſent impulſes of ſenſe, memory, and 
inſtinct, all the ſagacities of brutes may be re- 
duced; though witty men, by analytical reſo/u- 
tion, have chymically extracted an artificial logick 
out of all their actions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Diſſolution. 

In the hot ſprings of extreme cold countries, the 
firſt heats are unſufferable, which proceed out of 
the reſolution of humidity congealed. 

4. [From reſolute.] Fixed determination; ſet- 
tled thought. 
Þ th' progreſs of this buſineſs, "08 
Ere a determinate reſolution, - 
The biſhop did require a reſpite, Shateſp. 
O Lord, reſolutions of future reforming do not 
always ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent thy ven- 
geance for former miſcarriages. Xing Gharles, 
We ſpend our days in deliberating, and we end 
them without coming to any reſolution. L' Eftrange. 

How much this is in every man's power, by 
making reſolutions to himſelf, is eaſy to try. Locke. 

The mode of the will, which - anſwers to du- 
bitation, may be called ſuſpenſion ; that which 


anſwers.to invention, reſolution; and that which, 


in the phantaſtick will, is obſtinacy, is conſtancy 
in the intellectual. Grew's Coſmol. 

5. Conftancy ; firmneſs; ſteadineſs in good 
or bad. | | 


The reſt of the Helots, which were otherwiſe 


. ſcattered, bent thitherward, with a new life of re- 
ſolution ;, as if their captain had been a root, out 
of - which their courage had ſprung. Sidney, 

I would unſtate myſelf to be in a due r-/olution. 
5 : . Sbhbaleſp. 
They, who governed the parliament, had the 


What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not what reſolution front deſpair, 


tice. | | 


Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of | 


judicial reſelutiens, which might occaſion ſuch al- 
| terations, tc, Hate, 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 


Digby. | 


reſolution to act thoſe monſtrous things. Clarendon. 


| Milton. 
6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of juſ- 


1 


RES 
REYsoLUrivx, rè-sôl-ü-tiv. adj. [reſolutus, 
Lat. reſolutif, Fr.] Having the power to 
diſſolve or relax. | : 


ono, Lat.] Sound; re-ſound. 


| RE'S0LUTELY, rez-06-liit-ly. adv. [from re- | An ancient muſician informed me, that there 
were ſome famous lutes that attained not their full 


ſeaſoning and beſt reſonance, till they were about 
| Ffourſcore years old. Boyle. 
RE'sONANT, res'-86-nint. adj. Lreſonnant, Fr. 
reſonans, Lat.] Reſounding. . 
His volant touch | 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fuge. Milt. 
To RESO'RT, re-za'rt. v. 1. [refſortir, Fr.) 
I, To have recourſe, ID 
The king thought it time to reſort to other coun- 
ſels, and to provide force to chaſtiſe them, who had 
ſo much deſpiſed all his geatler remedies. Clarend. 
2. To go publickly. : L 
Thither ſhall all the valiant youth .reſort, 
And from his memory inflame their breaſts 
To matchleſs valour. | 
Hither the herocs and the nymphs reſort. Pope. 
3. To repair to. | _ 
In the very time of Moſes' law, when God's 
ſpecial commandments were moſt of all required, 
ſome feſtival days were ordained, and duly obſerved 
among the Jews, by authority of the church and 
ſtate, and the ſame was not ſuperſtitious; for our 


Saviour himſelf rgſerted unto them. M bite. 
| I) be ſons of light | i 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high. Milton, 


| To Argos' realms the victor god reſorts, 


4. To fall back, In law. | | 
The inheritance of the ſon never reſorted to the 
mother or to any of her anceſtors, but both were 
totally excluded from the ſucceflion. Hale. 
Reso'rT, re'-za"rt. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. Frequency; aſſembly; meeting. . 
Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick reſort. - 


a Dryden. 

2. Concourſe; confluence. e 

The like places of refort are frequented by men 

out of place. Sui, Miſcellanies, 
3. Act of viſiting. | | . 

Join with me to forbid him her reſort. Shaleſp. 
4. [ Reſort, Fr.] Movement; active power; 
ſpring: a galliciſm. | 


cannot fink into the main of it. Bacon's Eſſays. 
In fortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
We wander aſter pathleſs deſtiny, „ 
VMhoſe dark reſorts ſince prudence cannot know, 


Reso'RTER, re-zart-ur. 2. . [from reſort] 
One that frequents, or viſits. $5 
To RESOU'ND, rè-zou'nd. v. a. Freſono, Lat: 

reſonner 5 Fr 4 | * F 
1. To echo; to ſound back; to return as 
ſound. 3 + 
With other echo late I taught your ſhades, 
To anſwer and re/ound far other ſorig. Milton. 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. Pope. 
2. To celebrate by ſound. bs 48 
The ſweet ſinger of Iſrael with his pſaltery 
loudly reſaunded the innumerable benefits of the 
Almighty Creator. | 9 8 
The ſound of hymns, wherewith thy thrane 
Incompals'd ſhall r;/cund thee ever bleſt. Milton. 
3. To ſound; to tell ſo as to be heard far. 
Ihe man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh muſe! reſound. Pope, 
| To RESOU'ND,. rè-zou'nd. w. 2. 
1. To be echoed back. lb ak wh 
What is common fame, which ſounds from all 


7 


- 
1 


again, but generally a loud, rattling, impudent lye? 


2+ To be much and loudly mentioned. 


| RESONANCE; res'-g$-nins. 2. .. [from re- 


Milton's Agoniftes. | 


And enters cold Crotopus humble courts. Pope. 


Some know the gart, and falls of buſineſs, that 


In vain it would provide for what ſhall be, Dryd. . 


Peacbam. ; 


quarters of the world, and reſounds back to them 


South's Sermgnss. 
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5 RES Tons RE s n 


What reſound: in fable or romance of Uther's | No other obligation ? | - The medium intended is not an abſolu 
: * 22 wh Milton. That —4 are thouſands. Sbaleſp. | reſpective medium; the proportion W 
Rx SsOU ACE, re-s0'rs. x. /. [It is commonly The Lord had re unto Abel and his offering. | to all is che fame; but the things to be dene 
written reſſource, which ſee : reſſourcee, Fr. | _ 3 8 1 3 3 rt 
Kimer derives it from reſoudre, Fr. to 5. Partial regard. MADE EL 1 K A be ence. Not in uſe. ö 
ſpring up-] Some new or unexpected means It is not good to have reſpec of perſons in judg- What 1 * it be, that he reſpe ds in ker, 
that offer; refort ; expedient. ment. | Proverbs. But I can make reſpective in myſelf ? Staley 
Pallas view'd F 6. Reverend character. Ny Ee | A. Careful z cautious; attentive to conſe. 
His foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd ; | Many of the beſt repþe# in Rome, quences: Obſolete. 
Us'q threatnings, mix” d with pray r, his laſt Yeo Groaning under this age's yoke, ; Reſpective and Weary men had r ather ſeck quietly 
| ſource; | Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Shak. their own, and wiſh that the world may g0 well 
With theſe to move their minds, with thoſe to fire | 7 · Manner of treating others. EY ſo it be not long of them, than with pain and 
thits Torre: PE Dryden. You muſt uſe them with fit re/pe#s, according hazard make themſelves adviſers for the common 
To Reso'w, r&-88". v. a. [re and ſow.) To to the bonds of nature; but you are of kin to | good. oh Boks 
ſow anew. | * , their perſons, not errors. Bacon. He was exceeding reſpective and preciſe, ala z. 
Over wet at ſowing time breedeth much dearth, The duke's car riage was to the gentlemen of | RESPE CTIVE LY, res-pek -tiv-ly, ad v. [from 
inſomuch as they are forced to reſow ſummer corn. fair reſpect, and bountiful to the ſoldier, according reſpea ive. | $94 8 
| 4 . wo Bacon, | to any ſpecial value which he ſpied in any. 1. Particularly; as each belongs to each. 
7 RESsPEA “R, r&-spt"k. v. . [re and ſpeak.) 5 W otton's Buckingham, The interruption of trade between the Eng. 
To anſwer. 8. Conſideration; motive. ; iſh and Flemiſh began to pinch the merchants e 
The great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell, Whatſoever ſecret repe#s were likely to move both nations, which moved them by all means to 
And the king's rowſe the heav'n ſhall bruit again, them, for contenting of their minds, Calvin re- diſpoſe their ſovereigns re/pe&ively to open the in. 
Reſpeating earthly thunder, Sbaleſp. Hamlet. turned. a ; Hooker, ter courſe 1%, an ER , Baum, 
| To RESPECT, r6s-pdkt'. v. a. [re/pe2us, Lat.] The love of him, and this reſpe&? beſide; ; he impreſſions from the objects of the ſenſez 
| 1. To regard; to have regard to. For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, | do mingle reſpe&ively every one with his kind. 5 
| Claudio, I quake, | Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. Shate/þ. Bacon Natural Hife). 
| Left thou ſhonld'ſt ſeven winters more reſpe# Since that re/pe#s of fortune are his love, Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaſt aud 
Than a perpetual honour. . Sbaleſp. I ſhall not be his wife. Shakeſp. King Lear. Weſt are in the frame of the world, founded in 
The bleſt gods doe not love 9. Relation ; regard. | As and divided by that fixed and unalterable ſituation, 
Vngodly actions; but reſpec the right, In reſped of the ſuitors which attend you, do which they have reſpectively in the whole body of 
And in the works of pious men delight. Chapman. them what right in juſtice, and with as much ſpeed the univerſe. : ; South's Sermon; 
In orchards and gardens we do not fo much re- 35 Jou may. 8 Bacon. The principles of thoſe governments are ye. 
 ſpeft beauty, as variety of ground for fruits, trees, There have been alwaysmonſtersamongſt them, | /pe#tively diſclaimed and abhorred by all men of 
- "and herbs. | Bacon, | in reſped of their bodies, Wilkins. ſenſe and virtue in both parties. Addiſon, 
Injudgment-ſcats;not men's qualities, but cauſes | I have repreſented to you the excellency of the | 2. Relatively ; not abſolutely. 
only ought to be reſpeted. Kettleworth. chriſtian religion, in reſped of its clear diſcoveries If there had been no other choice, but that Adam 
"I [Re/pefer, Fr.] To conſider with a lower of the nature of God, and in reſpec? of the per- had been left to the univerſal, Moſes would not 
degree of reverence. | fection of its laws. + Tillotſon. then have ſaid, eaſtward in Eden, ſeeing theworld 
There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, Every thing which is.imperfe@, as the world hath not Eaſt nor Weſt, but reſpectively. Raleigö. 
than the eye of a r-/pe&ed friend. © Sidney; muſt be acknowledged in many reſpects, had ſome | 3. Partially ; with reſpect to private views, 
Whoever taſtes, let him with. grateful heart cauſe which produced it. — Tillotſon, Obſolete. | ; 
 Reſpe# that ancient loyal houſe. Philips. | . They believed but one ſupreme deity, which, Among the miniſters themſelves, one being fo 
| 1 always loved and reſpe&ed Sir William. Swift. with reſpec to the various benefits men received far in eſtimation above the reſt, the voices of the 
3. To have relation to: as, the alluſion re- from bim, had ſeveral titles. 5 Tillotſon. | reſt were likely to be given for the moſt part e- 
 foedts an ancient cuſtom. | REsPE CTABLE,. res-pekt -cbl. adj. [reſbefa- Jp*Gtively with a kind of ſecret dependency, Hooker, 
4 30 e ble, Fr.] Venerable; meriting reſpect. 4. With great reverence. Not in uſe. | 
The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the | RESPE'CTER, res-pckt'-ur. n. J. [from: re- Honeſt Flaminius, you are very re/fe&ively 
pole; whereas, were there ſuch direction from the | /pe#.] One that has partial regard. | welcome. 3 OE Sbakeſp, 
rocks, upon a nearer approachment, it would Neither is any condition more honourable inthe | RESPE'RSION, re-sper'-shtin. ne fe [reſperſi, 
more directly reſpect them. 7. Brown, ſight of God than another; otherwiſe he would Lat.] The act of ſprinkling. + 
Palladius adviſeth, the front of his houſe ſhould | be a reſpe&er of perſons; for he hath propoſed | RESPIRA'TION, res-py-ra'-shun. 1. / [reſpi- 
| ſo re/pe the South, that in the firſt angle it receive | the ſame ſalvation to all. Suff. | Tation, Fr. reſpiratio, from veſpiro, Lat.“ 
the riſing rays of the winter ſun, and decline a lit- | REST ECT VT, rés-pëkt“-fül. adj. Lreſpect and | I The act of breathing. 
- tle from the winter ſetting thereof. Brown; | Eo bs / SON Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbin 
FO 1 | . full.] Ceremonious ; full of outward civi- | _ 4 * | ng 
RzsPE'CT, res-petkt'. 1. /. Lreſpect, Fr. reſpec- | ity. | „ and flowing of the ſea was the reſpiration of the 
e Lat. „ Will you be only, and for ever mine? f een drawing meer breath, and Putting 
1. Regard; attention. 5 2 From this dear boſom ſhall I ne'er be torn ?. W ps PE... 
ou have tov much reſpec upon the world; Or you grow cold, reſpeRful, or forſworn? Prior, | Syrups or other expectoratives do not adyau- 
They loſe it, that do buy it with much care. Shak. With humble joy, and with reſpec ful fear; 1 coughs, by fipping down between the 
3 Tue liſt ning people ſhall his ſtory hear. Prior, epigtottit? for, as inſtanced before, that nut 
My country's good with a reſpec more tender Na 28. Dakt“-Tül oy" _ neceſſarily occaſion a greater cough and difficulty 
Than mine own life. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. LIFE CTFULLY, res-pekt . Her. [from j of 7 eſpiration. - Harvey on Conſumptions, 
2. Reverence ; honour. - reſpectſul.] With ſome degree of reverence, | The author of nature foreknew the neceſſity of 
© You know me dutiful, therefore : * To your glad genius ſacrifice this day, f rains and dews to the preſent ſtructure of plante, 
Let me not ſhame reſpect; but give me leave Let common meats re/pectfully give way. Dryden. and the uſes of reſpiration to animals; and there- 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice. REsPE/CTFULNESS, TEs-PEkt -ful-nis. ne J. fore created thoſe correſpondent properties in the 
. 2 Sbaleſp. from reſpectful.] The quality of being re- atmoſphere. . 13 Bentley's Serinons, 
Eneas muſt be drawn a ſuppliant to Dido, | ſpectfull. 25 I 2. Relief from toll. | | | 
with reſpecs in his geſtures, and humility in his | RESPE'CTIVE, res-pEk'-tiv. adj. [from reſpect.] > Pill the day 
„ WD Dryden Dufreſnoy.'| 1. Particular; relating to particular perſons Lrppear of ſor ation to the juſt, 6 | 
1 found the king abandon'd to neglet; or things. JV And vengeance to the wicked. - Milt, 
Seen without awe, and ſerv'd without reſpec; Prior. _ Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes, and St. | To RES8PI'RE, res-pi'r. v. u. [reſpiro, Lat. re- 


The fame men treat the Lord's-day with as | Peter the more remote and fundamental cauſes, | ppirer, Fr. 
- little et, and make the advantage of reſt-and |- that conſtitution of the heavens, and that conſti- x, To breathe. - 


leiſure from their wordly affairs only an inſtrument | tution of the earth, in reference to their reſpective The ladies 0 , eſpire'; 
to promote their pleaſure and diverſions.  Nelſoa. [ waters, which made that world e to a The breath 5 S | 
- M2 3. Awful kindneſs. V | deluge. 3 Burnei. The fainty knights were ſcorch'd. Dryden. 
He, that will have his ſon have a reſpect for him,, When ſo many preſent themſelves before their | 2. Tocatch breath, -  - © 7 
- muſt have a great reverence for his ſon. 1 Locke, Z reſpe&ive magiſtrates to take the eaths, it may not _ Till breathleſs both themſelves aſide retire, 
4. 8 r | be improper toawaken a due ſenſe of theirengage- | Where foaming wrath, their crucltuſksthey whet, 
Pembroke has got | ments, Aalen. And trample th' earth | hiles they. ma 
A thouſand pounds a car, for pure reſpect {| 2. Raped ij, Fr.] Relative; not abſolute. , | | r. 1 | * JO 10%. 


Spehſer, 
I, 2 


xs _ 
iner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The vis prior d alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught ; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav 'n freſh blowing, pure, andſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to y rk | 
z. To reſt; to take reſt from toil, 
Hark! he ftrikes the golden lyre; 
And ſee! the tortur'd ghoſts repire, | wy 
See ſhady forms advance Pope's St. Cecilia. 


SpT TE, r&s'-plt. . .. (re/pit, Fr.] 
1. ; ſulpenfion of a capital ſentence. 
I had hope to ſpend | 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that day, 
That muſt be mortal to us both. Milton. 
Wiſdom and eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment's reſpite for the learned head ; : 
Judges of writings and of men have dy'd. Prior. 
2. Pauſe ; interval. | . 
The fox then couoſel'd th ape, for to require 
R-ſpite till morrow t anſwer his deſire. 
This cuſtomary war, which troubleth all the 
world, giveth little reſpite or breathing time of 
peace, doth uſually borrow pretence from the ne- 
ceſſary, to make itſelf appear more honeſt. Raleigb. 
Some pauſe and reſpite only I require, 


Till with my tears 1 ſhall have quench'd my fire. | 


Denham. 


To ResP1/TE, r6s-pit. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To relieve by a pauſe. 
: In what bow'r or ſhade 
Thou find'ſt him, from the heat of noon retir'd, 
To reſpite his day-labour with repaſt, | 
Or with repoſe. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 


2. [Reſpiter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend ; to delay. 


An act paſſed for the ſatisfaction of the officers 
of the king's army, by which they were promiſed 
payment, in November following; till which 
time they ere to reſpite it, and be contented 
that the common ſoldiers and inferior officers 
ſhould be ſatisfied upon their diſbanding. Clarendon. 
RESPLE/NDENCE, re-8pltn'-deEns. - 5 
RE SPLE'NDENCY, rE-splen'-dEn-sy. F 1. J. 
[from reſplendent.) Luſtre; brightneſs; 
iplendour. REED 
Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 


In full c plendence, heir of all my might. Milton. 


To neglect that ſupreme reſplendency, that ſhines 


in God, for thoſe dim repreſentations of it in the 


creature, is as abſurd as it were for a Perſian to 


offer his ſacrifice to a parhelion inſtead of adoring 
the ſun. fb 73 


RESPLENDENT, re-s$pl&n'-dent. adj. Lre- 
ſplendens, Lat.] Bright; ſhining ; having a 
beautiful luſtre. | | 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in ſituation, 
reſplendent in all glory. Camden's Remains. 

+ There all within full rich array'd he found, 
With royal arras and reſplendent gold, 'Spenſer. 

The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of filver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit 


for moſt uſes as gold, and more re/plendert. Bacon. 


Empreſs of this fair world, r-/plendent Eve! 
| 5 Milton. 
Exery body looks moſt ſplendid and luminous in 
the light of its own colour: einnaber in the ho- 
mogeneal light is moſt . plendent, in the green 


light it is manifeſtly. leſs replendent, in the blue 


ght ſtill leſs. - * Newton's: Optichs, 

Reſplendert. braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 

TY 5 | | Hope. 

RESPLE/NDENTLY, rE-8plin'-dint-15. adv. 

| [from r efplendent.] 

| ſplendidly. | 

Lat. reſpondre, Fr.) 

1. To anſwer. Little uſed; - 
2. Fo correſpond; to ſuit, _ | 
To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various „ 
Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play.Broeme, 


[3 
. 
weſt 


Boyle. 


With luſtre; brightly; 
To RESPO'ND, r&8p6nd'. v. 2. [reſpondeo, 


RES 


Lat.] | 
1. An anſwerer in a ſuit, - | 


, F4 


anſwer the judge's interrogation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


is to refute objections. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his of- 
fice, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the 
| reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator? More. 
The reſpondent may eaſily ſhew, that though 

wine may do all this, yet it may be finally hunt- 
| ful to the ſoul and body of him. Matt Logick. 

1. An anſwer ; commonly an oraculous an- 
ſwer. | 


Mere natural piety has taught men to receive 


tion. 


gan to droop, and from giving reſponſet in verſe, 


deſcended to proſe, and within a while were ut- | 


terly ſilenced. 
2. {Reſpons, Fr.] Anſwer made by the con- 


gregation, ſpeaking alternately with the 
prieſt in publick worſhip. 


common prayer book. 
Lan, -- | | 
Let the reſpondent not turn opponent ; except 
in retorting the argument upon his adverſary af- 
ter a direct reſpanſe; and even this is allowed only 
as a confirmation of his own reſponſe. 
Re$PONSIBLE, re-spons8'-ibl, adj. [from re- 
ſponſus, Lat.] | 
1. Anſwerable; accountable. 
Heathens, who have certainly the talent of na- 
tural knowledge, are reſponſible for it. 


—y 


— ͤ — 


Hammond 


reſponſible for the truth of his relations. | 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Capable of diſcharging an obligation. 
The neceflity of a proportion of money to trade 


from one man, will not be accepted as ſecurity by 


that the man bound is honeſt or reſponſeble, Locke. 


qualified to anſwer. | 


Lat.] The act of anſwering. | | 
Res8eo'NSIVE, rE-8pons'-Iv. adj. [reſpon/if, 
Fr. from reſponſus, Lat.) | 
1. Anſwering ; making anſwer, - 
A certificate is a reſporſeve letter, or letter by 
way. of anſwer. Auyliſe't Parergon. 
2. Correſpondent; ſuited to ſomething elſe. 
Sing of love and gay deſire, | 
Reſponſive to the warbling lyre. 
Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, 


The vocal lay on to the ſtrings. 
RE seO'N8ORY, r6-8p0n'-8Ur-F, adj. [reſpon- 
ſorius, Lat.] Containing anſwer. ' 


1. Sleep; repoſe. 
| All things retir'd to ref}, . 2 5 
Mind us of like repoſe. 5 
My toſt limbs are wearied into ref. Hope. 
2. The final ſleep; the quietneſs of death. 
Oft with holy hymns he charm'd their ears; 
For David left him, when he went to 7, 
His hre, Dryden's Parſon, 
3. Stillneſs; ceſſation or abſence of motion. 


| Resyo/NDENT, re- spônd“-Ent. 1. ſ. Lreſpondens, | 


. . ; | 
In giving an anſwer, the reſpondent ſhould be in 
court, and perſonally admoniſhed by the judge to 


' Reseo'NsE, rè-spôns“. 2. J. [reſponſum, Lat.] 


the re/porſes of the gods with all poſſible venera- 


Gover nment of the Tongue. | 


Spenſer. | © The oracles, which had before flouriſhed, be- | 


Hammond. 


Watts. 


_ He as much fatisfies the itch of telling news; 
he as much perſuades his hearers ; and all this 
while he has his retreat ſecure, and ſtands not 


another, he not knowing that the bill is legal, or 


Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
Pope. 4 


| Milton. | 


2. One whoſe province, in a ſet diſputation, | 


To make his pariſhioners kneel and join in the | 
reſponſes, he gave every, one of them a haſſock and 

|  _ Addiſon. | 
3. Reply to an objection in a formal difputa- | 


depends on money as a pledge, which writing can- | 
not ſupply the place of ;. ſince the bill, I receive 


RESsPONSIOx, r&-spdn'-8hlin. x. / Creſponſſo, 


Fenton. 


REST, rest'. n. /. [ner, Sax. ruſle, Dut. ] 1 


73 c 7: wad 1 


f 


7. Place of repoſe. 


R E 
Putrefaction aſketh reſt; for the ſubtle motion, 
which putrefaction requireth, is diſturbed by any 
agitation. Bacon. 
What cauſe mov'd the Creator, in his holy ret, 
So late to build ? | Milton. 
All things paſt are equally and perfectly at ref - 
and to this way of conſideration of them are all 
one, whether they were before the world, or but 
yeſterday. | Locle. 


4. Quiet; peace; ceſſation from diſturbance. 
Learn of me, for l am meek and lowly in heart; 


and ye ſhall find ref? unto your ſouls, Matthew, 
He giveth you % from all your enemies. Deut. 
*'Scap'dfrom ſuch ſtorms of pow r, holding it beſt 
To be below herſelfto be at ret. Daniel s Civil War. 
The root cut off, from whence theſe tumults roſe, - 
He ſhould have ref, the commonwealth repoſe, 
| | Daniel. 
Thus fenc'd, but not at 7 or eaſe of mind. Milt. 
Where can a frail man hide him? in what arms 
Shall a ſhort life enjoy a little reſt ? PFanſbaw, 
With what a load of vengeance am I preſt, 
Yet never, never, can:] hope for reſt; + 
For when my heavy burden I remove, 
The weight falls down, and cruſhes her I love. 
7 Dryden. 
Like the ſun, it had light and agility; it knew 
no reſt but in motion, no quiet but in activity. 
| ; South's Sermons 
Thither, where ſinners may have 79, I go. Pape. 
The grave, where ev'n the great find ref. Pope. 


5. Ceſſation from bodily labour. 
There the weary be at rg/#. Fob, iii. 17. 
The Chriſtian chuſeth for his day of re the firſt 

day of the week, that he might thereby profeſs. 
himſelf a ſervant of God, who on the morning of 
that day vanquiſhed Satan, Nelſon. 

6. Support; that on which any thing leans 

or feſts. | | | 
Forth prick'd Clorinda from the thrang, 
And *gainſt Tancredie ſet her ſpear in ref. Fairfax. 
A man may think, that a muſket may be ſhot 
off as well upon the arm, as upon a ret; but 


when all is done, good counſel ſetteth buſineſs 


ſtraight, | 
Their vizors clos'd, their lances in the re 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creſt; Te: 
They ſpeed the race, Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

| Take the handle in your right hand, and claſp- 
ing the blade of it in your leſt, lean it ſteady upon 
the 7eft, holding the edge a little aſlant over the 
work, ſo as a corner of the thin ſide of the chiſſel 


Bacon. 


may bear upon the ref, and the flat fide of the 
REsPO'NSIBLENESS, TE-8pons'-ibl-nls. 1. . 


[from reſponſible.] State of being obliged or 


chiſel may make a ſmall angle with the reſt. Moxon.- 


Suſtain'd by him with comforts, till we end 

In duſt, our final eff and native home. Milton. 
8. Final hope. | 

Sea fights have-been final to the war, but this- 

is, when princes ſet up their 1 upon the battle. 
| Wo Bacon. - 
This anſwer would render their counſels of leſs - 
reverence to the people, if upon thoſe reaſons, . 

they ſhould recede from what they had, with that 

confidence and difdain of the houſe of peers, de- 
manded of the king; they therefore-reſolved to 


ſet up their / upon that ſtake, and to gothrough 


with it, or periſh in the attempt. Clarendon. 


9. [Rehe, Fr. quod. reftat,. Lati] Remainder 3 


what remains. 4 
Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the 
preſent comfort of having done our duty; and for 


the re, it offers us the beſt ſecurity that heaven 


can give. | 
The pow'rin glory ſhone; 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known, 
The reft a huntrefs. Dryden : Knight's Tale. 


x Tillotſon . ” 


REsT, rèst“. adj.-[reſes; Fr. quod reflats Lat.] 
Others; . thoſe not included in apy. propo-- 
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Overt virtues bring forth praiſe; but 3 
virtues bring forth fortune : certain dcliver;.. of 
a man's ſelf, which the Spaniſh name delembol 
tura, partly expreſſeth, where there be not ſtand, 
nor reſtivengſi in a man's nature; but the wc, of 


RES 


"By deſcription of their qualities, many things 
may be learned concerning the reſt of the inha- | 3 
bitants. Abbet. Vour piety has paid | 
They had no other conſideration of the publick, All needful rites, to r my wand' ring ſhade. Dryd. 
than that no diſturbance might interrupt their 2. To place as on a ſupport. | or 1 iu. ' 
quiet in their own days; and that the ei, who | As the vex'd world, to find repoſe, at laſt, his-mind keep way with the wheels of his for. 

N had larger hearts and more publick ſpirits, would Itſelf into Auguſtus arms did caſt; | F- tune 

{ extend their labour, activity, and advice only to So England now doth, with like toil oppreſt, That it 


RES 


To Reset, r&st'. U, . : | . 
1. To lay to reſt. 


"R c Bacen, 
e occalion to ſome men's further 


| ſecure the empire at home by all peaceable arts. Her weary head upon your boſom 1. Waller. refliveneſs, is imputable to their own depravcd 
"Wy | Clarendon. The proteſtants having well ſtudied the fathers, | tempers. | King Charts, 
Plato, and the t of the philoſophers, ac- were | now willing to rot their cauſe, not upon | RE ST1I'NCTION,res-tink'-Shin.z. 7. Lreſtindus, 


| knowledged the unity, power, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
| and providence of the ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 
| _ _ Arm'd like the ref}, the Trojan prince appears, | 
Dryden. 


ſcripture only, but fathers too; ſo far at leaſt as 

the three firſt centuries, h Vaterland. | 
- Here ret his head upon the lap of earth, | 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. Gray. 


Lat.] The act of extinguiſhing, 


Rs rirv'riox, rés-ty-tshö“shun. . /. Ire. 
Aitutio, Lat.] . | 


| - . And by his pious labour urges theirs, 


— OO 
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6. To ceaſe from labour. 


- For them. 


What rite but that the mortal ſentencepaſs 
| Go Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I fÿhere reſteiß the comparative; that is, its being | - 


As extirpation of hereſies, 


Upon-ſo equal terms did they all ſtand, that no 
one had a fairer pretence of right than the reſt. 
| | ' Woodward. 
To Resr, t6&st/. v. u. [from the noun.) 
1. To ſleep ; to be aſleep ; to ſlumber. 
4 Fancy then retires | | 
Into her private cell, when nature ret. Milton. 
2. To ſleep the final ſleep; to die. — 


„ 
: 


lego U. 1G] 
Koieã rat. Bvioxew pan Mys TE; dd. 
Glad I'd lay me down, 


As in my mother's lap; there 1 ſhould: reff, 
And ſleep ſecure. - Milton. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be 
without diſturbance. 
. Thither let us tend 
From off the toſſing of theſe fiery waves, 
There re, if any re can harbour there. Milton. 
A. To be without motion; to be ſtill. 
Over the tent a cloud ſhall ref by day. Milton. 
3. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. 

He will not e content, though thou giveſt 
many gifts, . Proverbs. 
Every creature has a ſhare in the common 

bleſſings of providence; and every creature ſnould 

reft well ſatisfied with its proportion in them. 
e | ' L*Eftrange. 

Alfter ſuch a lord ref ſecure, 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. 
„ | | Dryden. 
There yet ſurvives the lawful heir 
. Of Sancho's blood, whom, when I ſhall produce, 
IL reſt aſſur'd to ſee you pale with fear. Dryden. 


-  * Six days thou ſhalt do thy work, and on the 
ſeventh day thou ſhalt 794. Exodus, Xkili. I2. 
The ark went before, to ſearch out a reſting place 
Numbers, x. 33. 

From work a | 


\ "R;Ring, he bleſs'd the ſeventh day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you 


. T 


WO all your labours and your fears. Taylor. 
7. To be ſatisfied ; to acquieſce. 
Io urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th' awards of providence, 
And not to ref in heaven's determination. Addiſon. 
3. To lean; to recline for ſupport or quiet. 
On him I refed, | 5 


And, not without conſid'ring, fix d my fate. Dryd. 


Sometimes it rt upon teſtimony, when teſti- 


mony of right has nothing to do; becauſe it is 


+eafier to believe, than to be ſcientifically in- 
tructed. a ED 


ciſe notions of things, which the mind may /f 
upon, and be ſatisſied with, in its ſearch after 
knowledge. TDT.ocle. 


1 ” 


2. [Reto, Lat. refer, Fr.] To be leſt; to re. 


main. 5 55 
ö 'Fall'n he is; and nox 1 


On his tranſgreſſion? 
Franted, that it is either lawful or binding, yet 


| Locke. |. 
The philoſophical uſe of words conveys the pre- 


RE Ss TAGNAN , rè-stag nänt. adj. [reflagnans, 
Lat.] Remaining without flow or motion. 
Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which 
bears againſt the r-flagnagtquickſilver, is leſs preſſed 
by the leſs erous incumbent air. Boyle. 
To/'RESTA'GNATE, r&stig/-nat. v. n. [re 
and ſagnate.] To ſtand without flow. | 
The blood returns thick, and is apt to reflagnate. 


Wiſeman. 


| REesTAGNA'TION, TE-8tig-na'-shin. . / 
_ {from reflagnate.] The ſtate of ſtanding , 


without flow, courſe, or motion. 


ftauro, Lat.] The act of recovering to the 
former ſtate. . 


and of that corruption of nature which cauſeth 
death; Chriſt as the cauſe original of r:Aauration 
to life. | Hooker, 


, O my dear father ! reffauration hang 


Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shateſp. 
Spermatical parts. will not admit a regenera- 
tion, much leſs will they receive an integral re- 
fauration. NE | Beroun. 
To RR STEYM, re-stem'. v. a. Ire and fem.] To 
force back againſt the current. 
| How they rotem 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank ap- 
pearance 9 5 
Toward Cyprus. Shaleſp. Othello. 
Quiet; being at reſt. 
Is not my arm of length, 
That reacheth from the r:/f/ Engliſh court, 
As far as Calais to my uncle's head? Sbaleſp. 
ResSTHA'RROW, rést-här“rö. 2. /. A plant. 


ea 
1. Unwilling to ſtir; reſolute againſt going 
forward; obſtinate; ſtubborn. It is origi- 
nally uſed of an horſe, that, though not 
wearied, will not be driven forward. 
All, who before him did aſcend the throne, 

Labour'd to draw three rive nations on. Rofcom. 
This reſt; ſtubbornneſs is never to be excuſed 

under any pretence whatſoever. 
Some, with ſtudious care, 
Their reſtiſt ſteeds in ſandy plains prepare. Dryden. 
The archangel, when diſcord was refive, and 
would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtery 
with fair words, drags her out with many ſtripes. 
. Dryden Dedication to Juvenal. 
80 James the drowſy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc'd in charms, 
 Refeif,, and flumb' ring on its arms. Dryden. 

The pamper d colt will diſcipline diſdain, 
Impatient of the laſh, and i to the rein. Dryd. 


2. Being at reſt ; being leſs in motion. Not 


uſed. | ; 

Palſies oſteneſt happen upon che left ſide ; the 
moſt vigorous part protecting itſelf, and protrud- 
ing the matter upon che weaker and reſive fide. | 


Brown's V, ulgar Errours. 


whether other things be not preferred/before it, 


— 


. 


RESTITXESSs, Ns“ tif nis. 1. . {from-re/tif.)] 


RESTAURA'TION, réès-t&-rà“-shün. n. /. [re- 


Adam is in us an original cauſe of our nature, 


Rss Tru, rèst“-fül. adj. - [reſt and Full.] | 


L" Eflrange. I 


RESTIFF, r&s'-tif. adj. Lreſtiß, Fr. reftivo, | 


| 
þ 


ow 


| 


J Obſtinate reluctance. 


- 
* 
* 


kept out. 


| 


I 


Such refl;/s revolution, day by day 
5 Repeated? | 1 
RE'STLESLY, rést“-Is-Iy. adv. {from 7e/1;/+.) 


t. The act of reſtoring what is loſt or taken 


aw ay. - ; 
To ſubdue an uſurper, ſhould be no unjuſt en. 


terpriſe or wrongful war, but a r-ftitution of an. 


cient rights unto the crown of England, from 
whence they were moſt unjuſtly expeſled and long 


| Spenſer on Irel 
He would pawn his fortunes hh = 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, fo he might | 
Be call'd your vanquiſher. 9hakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He roſtitution to the value makes; 
Nor joy in his extorted treaſure takes. Santys, 
Whoſoever is an effective real cauſe of doing a 


neighbour wrong, by what inſtrument ſoever he 
does it, is bound to make reſtitution. 


5 Taylor. 
In caſe our offence againſt God hath been com- 


plicated with injury to men, it is but reaſonable 
we ſhould make rgſitution. Tilltſm, 
A great man, who has never been known wil. 


lingly to pay a juſt debt, ought not all of a ſudden 


to be introduced, making /titutior: of thouſands 
he has cheated: let it ſuffice to pay twenty pounds 
to a friend, who has loſt his note. Arbutbnit, 


2. The act of recovering its former ſtate or 
poſture. 


In the woody parts of plants, which are their 


bones, the principles are ſo compounded, as to 


make them flexible without joints, and alſo claf- 
tick ; that ſo their roots may yield to ſtones, and 


their trunks to the wind, with a power of reftlitu- 


tion. Grew, 


REe'sTLESS, rst“ Hs. adj. [from ref.) 
I, Being without ſleep. 


Reſtleſs he paſs d the remnants of the night, 
Till the freſh air proclaim'd the morning nigh: 
And burning ſhips, the-martyrs of the fight, 


With paler fires beheld the eaſtern ſky. Dry, 
2. Unquiet ; without peace. 


Eaſe te the body ſome, none to the mind 
From re/ileſs thoughts, that like a deadly ſwarm 
Of hornets arm'd, no ſooner found alone, | 
But ruſh, upon me thronging, and preſent 


Times paſt, what once 1 was, and what I'm now. 


| Milton, 
Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
But to be receſs in a worſe extreme? Denhan. 
We find our fouls diſordered and , toiled 
and diſquieted by- paſſions, ever ſeeking happineſs 
in the enjoyments of this world, and ever miſting 
what they ſeek. Atterbury, 
What tongue canſpeak the re/!e/smonarch's woes, 
WhenGodand Nathan weredeclar'd hisfocs?P: ior, 


3. Unconſtant; unſcttled. 


He was ſtout of courage, ſtrong of hand, 
Bold was his heart, and reft!efs was his ſpright. Tait. 
He's proud, fantaſt ick, apt to change, 
Refileſs at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 


4. Not ſtill; in continual motion. 


How could nature on their orbs impoſe 


Without reſt; unquietly. 

When the mind caſts and turns itſelf 22 
from one thing to another, ſtrains this power © 
the ſoul to apprehend, that to judge, another to 
divide, æ fourth to remember ; thus tracing out ft 

mmi 


RES 


real agreement of others; at length it 
bag all the ends of a long hypotheſis together. 


South. } 


| Re'sTLESNESS, rest As- nls. 1. F. (from ref- | 


leſs.] | 
x. Want of ſleep. _ NL 
Refileſneſs and intermiſſion from ſleep, grieved | 
perſons are molcited with, whereby the blooa 1s | 
dried, SERVE 

2. Want of reſt ; unquietneſs. 

| Let him keep the reſt, 1 
But keep them with repining refl;/nefs 7 
Let him be rich and weary, that at leaſt, 

| If goodneſs lead him not, yet wearinefs | 
May toſs him to my breaſt. Herbert. 

1 ſought my bed, in hopes relief to find, 
But re/1:ſheſs was miſtreſs of my mind. Harte. 
Motion; agitation. ' ; 

2 2 nie reſileſneſe of the needle, in any but 
the north point of the compaſs, manifeſts its in- 
clination to the pole; which its wavering and its | 
reſt bear equal witneſs to. | Boyle. 

RES TOR ABLE, res- töò r-&bl. adj. {from reftore.) 
What may be reſtored. BE. 

By cutting turf without any regularity, great 
quantities of r:fforable land are made utterly deſpe- 


rate. ; | | Swift. 
RzsTo0RA'TION, rès-tö-rA-shün. u. /. [from 


reſtore; reſtauration, Fr.] i 
1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate, 
This is properly refauration. | 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, 
Thy longing people's expectation! 
Sent from the gods to ſet us free 
From bondage and from uſurpation : 
Behold the different climes agree, 
| Rejoicing in thy reſtoration. Dryden's Albion. 
The Athenians, now deprived of the only perſon 
that was able to recover their loſſes, repent of their 
raſhneſs, and endeavour in vain for his reftoration. 
| St. 


| 


2. Recovery. | N LY . 
Ihe change is great in this oral ion of the man, 


from a ſtate of ſpiritual darkneſs, to a capacity of 


perceiving divine truth. Rogers, | 
RESTO'KATIVE, res-t0-ra-tiv, adj. (from re- 
ſtore.] That which has the power to re- 
cruit life. | 
Theirtaſtes no knowledge works at leaſt of evil; 
But life preſerves, deſtroys life's enemy, | 
Hunger, with ſweet eſtor ative delight, Milton. 
| RESTORATIVE, res-to0-ri-tiv. 1. /, [from re- 
flore,] A medicine that has the power of 
recruiting life. 5 75 
I Will kiſs thy lips; 


Haply ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 


To make me die with a reforative. Shateſp. 
God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to 
quench the boundleſs rage of an inſatiable intempe- 
rance, to make the weakneſs of the fleſh, the phy- 
fick and reforative of the ſpirit. | South's Sermons. 
Aﬀes milk is an excellent, reftorative in con- 
ſumptions. . 
He preſcribes an Engliſh gallon of aſſes milk, 
7 as 2 reſtorative. Arbutbnot. 
To RESTO RE, rès-tò r. v. a. Creſfaurer, Fr. 
reſtauro, Lat.] 
1, Fo give back what has been loſt or taken 
away, | 5 
Reftore the man his wife. 


6—— 


hd Geneſis, xx. 7. 


He ſhall reſlore in the principal, and add the | 


: fifth part more. | Leviticus, vi. 25 
She lands him on his native ſhores, 


And to his father's:longing arms reftores. Dryden. | 


2. To bring. back. 2 * 
The father baniſn'd virtue ſhall refore, 


Fhus pencils can, by one {light touch, reflore 


f smiles ta that changed ſnce, at eg before, Dry. | 8 


nice and fearce obſervable difference of ſomethings, . 3. 


Harvey. I 


I. To withhold; to keep in. 


3. To ſuppreſs; to hinder ; to repreſs. 


| Mortimer. 


RES 
To retrieve ; to bring back from degene- | RSSTAA“LNARTE, r6s-trin-dbl. ' adf. [from 


eſtate. 
| Loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore it, and regain the bliſsful ſcat. 
Th' archangel paus'd 

Between the world deſtroy'd and world reſtor'd. 
Milton. 

Theſe artificial experiments are but ſo many eſ- 
ſays, whereby men attempt to r-fore themſelves 
from the firſt general curſe inflicted upon their 
labours. | 
In his Odyſſeys, Homer explains, that the hardeſt 
difficulties may be overcome by labour, and our 
fortune reſtored after the ſevereſt afflictions. Prior. 

4. To cure; to recover from diſeaſe. 

Garth, faſter than a plague deſtroys, reftores. Gran. 
5. To recover paſſages in 
ruption. | 


; 


REesSTO'RER, rõs· td r- Ur. n. ſ. [from ręſtore.] the reſtrainer, 


One that reſtores; one that recovers the- 
loſt, or repairs the decayed. | 
Next to the Son, 
Deſtin'd re/orer of mankind, by whom 


New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages riſe, Milton. | 
I foretel you, as the reftorer of poetry. Dryden. 


[ 


Here are ten thouſand perſons.reduced to the 
neceſſity of a low diet and moderate-exerciſe, who 


are the only great reftorers of our breed, without | 


which, the nation would in an age become one 
great hoſpital. - 115 Swift. 

To RESTRAI'N, res-tri'n. v. a. [reftreindre, 
Fr. reſtringo, Lat.] | 


If ſhe Had the riots of your followers, 
*Tis to ſuch wholeſome end as clears her. Shakeſp. 
The gods will plague thee, 
That thou r rain from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs. Shatsþ. Coriolanus. 
2. To reprefs ; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were 
no body that, in the ſtate of nature, had a power to 
execute that law, and thereby preferve the inno- 
cent and refrain offenders. | Locke. 

That all men may be reſtrained from doing hurt 
to one another, the execution of the law of nature 

is in that ſtate put into every man's hand, whereby 
every one has a right to puniſh the tranſgreſſurs to 
ſuch a degree as may hinder its violation. Locke. 


erciful powers! 

Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repoſe. | 
Compaſſion ga ve him up to tears 

A ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtraiu d exceſs, Milt. 

4. To abridge, | 


Me of my lawful pteafure ſhe refrain d, 


And pray'd me oft forbearance. 
Though they two were committed, at leaſt re- 
trained of their liberty, yet this diſcovered too 
much of the humour of the court. Clarendon. 
5. To pull tight. © df Sie awd 
His horſe, with a half checked bit, and a 
headſtall of ſheep's leather, which being refrained 


to. keep him from- ſtumbling, hath been often 


burſt, and now repaired with-kno 


Shakeſp. 
6. To limit; to confine, | 


We r«ſtrain it to theſe only duties, which all 


men, by force of natural wit, underſtand to be ſuch 
duties as concern all men. | Hooker. 

Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf a 


isſo dons to the preſent, that it cannot ſecure 
to itſelf the reverſion of the very next minute ? South. 
Not only a-metaphyſical or natural, but a moral 
univerſality allo is to be reſtrained by a part of the 
predicate; as all the Italians are politicians; that 
is, thoſe among the Italians, who are politicians, 
are ſubtle politicians; i. 6. hey are generally ſo. 


— —— <_— 4... 


Wilkins's Muthematical Magick. | 


— ud 
" p 


ration, declenſion, or ruin, to its former | 


— 
— 


books from cor- 


: 
: 


Milton. | 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth. | 


Shakes. | 


= Y 
- — — 


futurity; whoſe life depends upon his breath, and 


Mauss Leia. 
„ | 


| 


RES 


reſtrain.) Capable to be reſtrained: 

Therein we muſt not deny a liberty; nor is 
the hand' of the painter more reſirainable, than the 
pen of the poet. Brown. 

RESTRATNEDLY, res-tr7n-Ed-1y: adv. (from: 
reſtrained.] With reſtraint; without la- 
titude. 

That Chriſt'sdying for all is the expreſs doctrine ' 
of the ſcripture, is manifeſted by the world, which- 
is a word of the wideſt extent, and although it be 
ſometimes uſed more rtrainedly, yet never doth. 
ſignify: a far ſmaller diſproportionable part of the 
world. Hammond. 


REsTaALTNER, r6s-tran-tir. 1. , [from re- 
train.] One that reſtrains; one that with - 


holds. 

If nothing ean relieve us, we muſt with patience 
ſubmit unto that reſtraint, and expect the will of 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


RESTRAINT, res-tri'nt. n. J from reſtrain ? 
reftreint, Fr.] Y * 


| t. Abridgement of liberty. 


She will well excuſe, | 
Why at this time th@®doors are barr' d againſt you: 
Depart in patience, | 5 
And about evening come yourſelf alone, 
To know the reaſon of this ſtrange reſtraint. Shak. 
15 -T requeſt - | : 
Th' enfranchiſement of Arthur, whoſe reftraint 
Doth move the murm'ring lips of diſcontent. Shot. 
It is to no purpaſe to lay reſtraints or give privi- 
leges to men, in ſuch general terms, as the parti». 
cular perſons concerned cannot be known by. Locle. 
I think it a manifeſt diſadvantage, and a great 
reſtraint upon us. Felton on the Claſſicts . 
2. Prohibition. | | | 
What mov'd our parents to tranſgreſs his will 


For one reftraint, lords of the world beſides? Milton. . 


3. Limitation; reſtriction. 
Ik all were granted, yet it muſt be maintained 
within any bold reſtraints, far otherwife than it 1s- 
received, % Brotus. 


4. Repreſſion: hindrance of will; act of 


withholding ; ftate of being withheld. 
There is no reſtraint to the Lord to fave, by 
many or by few: I Samuel, xiv. 6. 
Thus it ſhall befal 3 
Him who, to worth in woman overtruſting, | 
Lets her will rule; Hraint ſhe will not 3 
| Milton. 
ls there any thing, which reflects a greater luſtre 
upon a man's perſon, than a ſevere temperance and 


To REST RI CT, res-trikt'. v. a. [reſtrictus, 

Lat.] To limit; to confine, A word 
ſcarce Engliſh. | | g | 

In the enumeration of conſtitutions in this chap- 

ter, there is not one that can be limited and reſtricted 

by ſuch a diſtinRion, nor can perhaps the ſame 

; perſon, in different circumſtances, be properly can- 

fined to one or the other. Arbathnot, - 


| RESTR1'CTION, rès-trik“-shün. 1. .. [reftric-- 


tion, Fr.] Confinement; limitation. 

This is to have the ſame reſtriction with all other 
recreations, that-it be-made a divertifement, not- 
a trade. Government of the Tongue. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaſt 
to be encouraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it re- 
quires the molt reſtriction to certain places: Temple. 

All duties are matter of conſcience; with this 


force of am inferior. Erase. 
Each other gift, which God on man beſtows, 

Its proper bounds and due reftriftion knows; 
To one fix d purpoſe dedicates its power, Prior. 
Celſus's rule, with the proper reftridtions, is good 
for people in health. Arbutbnat. 
RESTRI'CTIVE,. rEs-trik'-tiy, adi. [from re. 


321 
1. Expreſſing limitation. 


f 3..T. A- * 


_ . 


a reſtraiat of himſelf from vicious pleaſures? Soth. 


reſtriction, that a ſuperior obligation ſuſpends the 
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RES 
They, who would make the reſtrictive particle 
belong to the latter clauſe, and not to the firſt, do 
not attend to the reaſon. Stilling fleet. 
2. [Reftrifif, Fr.] Styptick; aſtringent. 

applied a plaiſter over it, made up with my 
common reſtrictive powder. MWiſeman's Surgery. 
ResTRY'CTIVELY, res-trik'-tly-ly. ad v. [from 

reftriFive.) With limitation. | 
All ſpeech, tending to the glory of God or the 
E of man, is aright directed; which is not to 
underſtood ſo reſtrictively, as if nothing but di- 
vinity, or neceſſary concerns of life, may law fully be 
brought into diſcourſe. Government of the Tongue. 


To RESTRINGE, re-strindzh'. v. a. [reftringo, 
Lat.] To confine ; to contract; to aſtringe. 
ResTrINGENT, re-strindzh'-Ent. u. [. Le- 
ftringens, Lat. reſtringent, Fr.) That which 
hath the power of contracting; ſtyptick. 
The two latter indicate phlebotomy for reyul- 
ſion, refringents to ſtench, and incraſſatives to 
© thicken the blood, | Harvey. 
Re'sTy, res'-ty. adj. [reftif,, Fr.] Obſtinate 
in ſtanding ſtill, See RE STIFF. 
: Come, our ſtomachs 
Will make what's homely favoury, wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when rey ſloth | 
Finds the down pillow hart. Shale. 
Have not other hands been tried and found rey ? 
but we ſtick at nothing. | Davenant. 
Mien of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, 
find them neither 2 nor vicious. Swift. 


To RESUBLIUME, re -sub- Il“ m. v. a. [re and 
. ſublime,] To ſublime another time. 


When mercury ſublimate is re/ublimed with freſh |. 
mercury, it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a | 


_ white taſteleſs earth ſcarce diflolveable in water, 
and mercurius dulcis reſub!imed with ſpirit of ſalt 
returns into mercury ſublimate, Newton, 


To Rksv'Lr, re-zUlt', v. u. {reſulter, Fr. re- 
_ .Julto, Lat.] 5 | 5 


With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
| The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmoaks along the 
2 ound. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. '[Reſulter, Fr.] To riſe as a conſequence ; 
to be produced as the effect of cauſes jointly 
concurring. | 
Rue proſpers much, if ſet by a fig tree; which 
is cauſed, not by reaſon of friendſhip, but by extrac- 
tien of a contrary juice; the one drawing juice fit 
to zzſult. ſweet, the other bitter. Bacon Vat. Hiſt. 
Such huge extrenies, when nature doth unite, | 
_ "Wonder from thence re/u/ts, from thence delight. 
Cor Mere anc, 9 ies Denham. 
Upon the diſſolution of the firſt earth, this very 
face of things would immediately reſult. Burnet. 
Pleaſure and peace do naturally reſult from a 
| Holy and good life. © Tillotſon's Sermons. 
The horror of an object may overbear the plea- 
ure reſulting from its greatneſs.- Addiſon. 
Their effects are often very diſproportionable to 
the principles and parts that reſalt from the analyſis. 
| | : 8 | Baker. 
. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. 
ESU'LT, r&-zZult'. u. /, (from the verb.] 
1. Reſilience; act of flying back. | 
Sound is produced between the ſtring and the 
air, by the return or the reſult of the ſtring, which 
was ſtrained by the touch to his former place. Bacon. 
2. Conſequence; effect produced by the con- 
currence of co- operating cauſes. | 
Did my judgment tell me, that the propoſitions 
ſent to me were the xeſults of the major part of 
their votes, 1 ſhould then not ſuſpet my own 


judgment for not ſpeedily concurring with them. 


King Charles, 


As in perfumes, compos'd with art and coſt, . | 


RES 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all : 
So ſhe was all a ſweet, whoſe ev'ry part, 


In due proportion mix d, proclaim'd the maker's art. 
Dryden. 


gain: men in trade ſeldom lay out money upon 
land, till their profit has brought in more than 
trade can employ. Locke, 
3. Inference from premiſes. 
Theſe things are a reſult or judgment upon 2 
outh. 
4. Reſolve ; deciſion. Improper. 

Rude, paſſionate, and miſtaken r{/ults have, at 
| certain times, fallen from great aſſemblies. Swi/?. 
REesv'LTANCE, re-zult'-ans. u. /. [re/ultance, 
Fr.] The act of reſulting. 

REsv/MABLE, rE-zh6'm-ebl. adj. [from re- 
ſume.) What may be taken back. : 

This was but an indulgence, and therefore 

. Feſumable by the victor, unleſs there intervened 
any capitulation to the contrary. Hale. 


1. To take back what has been given. 

The ſun, like this, from which our ſight we have, 
Gaz'd on too long, reſumes the light he gave. Denb. 
| Sees not my love, how time reſumes 

The glory which he lent theſe fow'rs ; 

* Though none ſhou'd taſte of their perfumes, 

Yet muſt they live but ſome few hours: 

Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 
2. To take back what has been taken away. 

That opportunity; | 

Which then they had to take from's, to reſume 

We have again. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 

They reſume what has been obtained fraudulently, 
by ſurpriſe and upon wrong ſuggeſtions. Duvenant. 
3. To take again. | | | 
He'll enter into glory and reſume his ſeat. Milton. 
At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd his head, 

Reaſon re/um'd her place and paſſion fled, Dryden. 

4. Dryden uſes it with again, but impro- 
perly, unleſs the reſumption be repeated. 
To hint our common. grandſire of the main 

Aagvn to change his form, and chang'd, reſume 

again. Dryden. 

5. To begin again what was broken off: as, 

to reſume a diſcourſe. 250 5 
Resv/MPT1ON, rE-zZump/-shun. . .. Lreſomp- 

tion, Fr. reſumptus, Lat.] The act of re- 

ſuming. 5 | 
If there be any fault, it is the reſumption or the 
dwelling too long upon his arguments, Denham. 
The univerſal voice of the people ſeeming to call 
for fome kind of reſumption, the writer of theſe 
papers thought it might not be unſeaſonable to 
publiſh a diſcourſe upon grants. 
Resu'MPTIVE, reE-zamp'-tiv. adj. [reſumptus, 

% oo: 
RESUPINA'TION, re&-sh6-pi-na”-8hun, 2. /. 


: 


back. 


* ſurvey.] To review; to ſurvey again. 
I have, with curſory eye, o'erglanc'd the articles; 
Appoint ſome of your council preſently 
Io ſit with us, once more with better heed 
To reſurvey them. 


from the dead; return from the grave. 
The Sadducees were grieved, that they taught, 


the dead. © © 
Nor after reſur rection ſhall he ſtay 
Longer on earth, than certain times t' appear 
To his diſciples.. „a. 
Hle triumphs in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul 
Tprings forward to the great object which ſhe has 
always had in view, and leaves the body with an 
_ expectation of being remitted to her in a glorious 


Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt, + | 


bu — 
* * 
. y — 
* 


7 


2 


and joyful r:furredtion. Addiſon's Spectator. 


Davenant. 


[reſupino, Lat.] The act of lying on the | 


To RESURYE'Y, r-s&r-ve", b. a. [re and 
; 


| Shakeſp. Henry V. 
RESURRE'CTI1ON, rez-tr-rek'-shan. x. /. Lre- 
ſurrection, Fr. reſurrectum, Lat.] Revival 


| 


f 


— 
— — 


— 


| Buying of land is the reſult of a full and fatiated | 


' To RESUME, re-zh0/m. v. a. [reſumo, Lat.] 


] 


and preached through Jeſus the reſurrection from 
5 Ads, iv. 2. | 


— 


To RESU'SCITATE, re-sus”-85-tit. * 
Treſuſcito, Lat.] To ſtir up anew ; to ; 


2. To ſell at ſecond hand. 


3. To keep; not to diſmiſs. | 


The ſound of bluſt ting winds. 
4. To keep in pay; to hire. 


RET 


Perhaps there Was nothing ever done 10 all aſt 
ages, and which was not a publick fad, % ae 
atteſted as the reſurrection of Chriſt, Watt; 


6-06 
- e 
vive. d 

We have beaſts and birds for diſſections, thou h 
divers parts, which you account vital, be Nein 
and taken forth, re/uſcitating of ſome that (cc, 


dead in appearance. Bacon. 


RESUSCITA'TION, re-$08-85-ta"-ghin, . / 


[from reſiſcitate.] The act of ſtirring up 
anew ; the act of reviving, or ſtate of being 
revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after 
me, at your reſuſcitation, ſhould have been ſooner 


* anſwered; I fincerely rejoice at your recovery. Pape, 


To RETALL, rE-ti'l. v. a. [retailler, Fr.) 
1. To ſell in ſmall quantities, in conſequence 


of ſelling at ſecond hand. 
Allencouragement ſhould be given to artificers 

and thoſe, who make, ſhould alſo vend and y:+c;! 

their commodities. | | Locke, 


The ſage dame, 
By names of toaſts, retails each batter'd jade. Page. 


3. To tell in broken parts, or at ſecond hand. 


le is furniſh'd with no certainties, 

More than he haply may retail from me. $}al:ſ, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will J come, 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 

To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, 

And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Cæſar's Cæſar. Shs, 


RETa1r'L, rè-tä'l. n. /; [from the verb.] Sale 


by ſmall quantities, or at ſecond hand. 
The author, to prevent ſuch a monopoly of ſenſe, 
is reſolved to deal in it himſelf by retail. Addiſon, 
We force a wretched trade by beating down the 
ſale, . ; 
And ſelling baſely by retail. Swift's Miſcellanies. 


ReTAi'LER, TE-tY1-ur. n. J. [from retail.] 


One who ſells by. ſmall quantities. 


From theſe particulars we may gueſs at the reſt, 


as retailers do of the whole piece, by taking a view 
of its ends. : Hakewill, 


To RETAIN, re-ti'n. v. a. [retineo, Lat. re- 


tiner, French.] 


To keep; not to loſe. 
| Where 1s the patience now, 5 


That you ſo oft have boaſted to retain? Shaleſp. 
Though th' offending part felt mortal pain, 
Th immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denb. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain; 

And that my wonted prowels I retain, 

Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. Dryden. 
A tomb and fun'ral honours I decreed; 


The place your armour and your name retains. Dry. 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
template without the help of the body, it is rea- 
ſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help 


of the body too. Locke, 
2. To keep; not to lay aſide. 
| Let me retain 
The name and all the addition to a king; 
The ſway, beloved ſons, be yours. Sbaleſp. 


As they did not like to retain God in their know- 
| ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind. 
pn Mo . Romans, i. 22. 


5 Be obedient, and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. 

Although they retain the word mandrake in the 
text, yet they retract it in the margin. Brown. 
They who have reſtored painting in Germany, 
not having ſeen any of thoſe fair reliques of anti- 
quity, have retained much of that barbarous me- 
thod. | 


Receive him that is mine own bowels; whom 


I would have retained with me. Philemon, xii. 13. 


Afilton: | 


Hollow rocks retain 


- A Benedictine 


Milton, 


Dryden. 


3. 


7 


Py 


A BenediQine convent has now retained the moſt 
learned father of their order to write in its defence. 


„Rx TAT N, re- tä n. v. u. 
ks To belong to; to depend on. | 
Theſe betray upon the tongue no heat nor cor- 
roſiveneſs, but coldneſs mixed with a ſomewhat 
languid reliſh retaining to bitterneſs. Boyle. 
in animals many actions depend upon their liv- 
ing form, as well as that of mixtion, and though 
they wholly ſeem to retain to the body, depart 
upon diſunion. ER FP Brown. 
2, To keep; to continue. Not in uſe. Per- 
haps it ſhould be remain. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 
And leave his nature to converſe with fire. Donne. 
RrratNER, r&-tà'n-ür. . / [from retai x. 
x. An adherent; a dependant ; a hanger-on. 
| You now are mounted, 3 
Where powers are your retainert. Sbhaleſp. 
One darling inclination of mankind affects to 
be a retainer to religion; the ſpirit of oppoſition, 
that lived long before chriſtianity, and can eaſily 
ſubſiſt without it. 5 Si ft. 
A combination of honeſt men would endeavour 
to extirpate all the profligate immoral retainers to 
each ſide, that have nothing to recommend them 
but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their leaders. AdZi/on. 
2. In common law, retainer fignifieth a ſer- 
vant not menial nor familiar, that is not 
dwelling in his houſe ; but only uſing or 
bearing his name or livery, Corvell. | 
z. The act of keeping dependants, or being 
in dependance. . 


By another law, the king's officers and farmers |. 


were to forfeit their places and holds, in caſe of 
unlawful retainer, or partaking in unlawful aſſem- 
blies. | Bacon s Henry VII. 
To RETA KE, rè-tà“ k. v. a. Ire and take.] To 
take again. 


A day ſhould be appointed, when the remonſtrance 
ſhould be retalen into conſideration. 


To RETA'LIATE, re-tal'-yit. v. a. [re and 
talio, Lat.] To return by giving like for 
like; to repay; to requite: it may be uſed 
of good or evil. | 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the 
injuries of authors, whoſe works are ſo ſoon for- 
gotten, that we are in danger of appearing the 
firſt aggreſſors. \" | Swift. . 

If a firſt miniſter of ſtate had uſed me as you 
have done, retaliating would be thought a mark of 
courage. Swift, 
RETALIA'TION, r&-tàl-yà“-shün. 2. / [from 

retaliate.) Requital ; return of like for like. 


They thought it no irreligion to proſecute the | 


levereſt retaliation or revenge; ſo that at the ſame 
time their outward man might be a faint, and 
their inward man a devil, | 
God, graciouſly becoming our debtor, takes what 
is done to others as done to himſelf, and by promiſe” 
obliges himſelf to full retaliation. Calamy's Sermons. 


To RETARD, re-tYrd, v. a. Lretardo, Lat · 
retarder, Fr.] „ | 


1. To hinder; to obſtruct in ſwiftneſs of 
courſe, | V 


How Iphitus with me, and Pelias Nag | 


Slowly retire; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. Denbam. 
2, To delay; to put off. 85 | 
7 Nor kings nor nations 
One moment can retard th* appointed hour. Dryd. 
It is as natural to delay a letter at ſuch a ſea- 


ſon, as to retard a melancholy viſit to a perſon one | 


cannot relieve. Ih Pope. 


To RETA AD, r&-ti'rd. v. 1. To ſtay back. 
Some years it hath alſo retarded, and come far 
lates, than uſually it was expected. 


. - © Addiſon. | 


Clarendon. | 


South, | 


* A 


"T4 ang 
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RE TARDA“TIOx, ré-tär-dâ“-shün. nf. [re- 
tardation, Fr. from retard.) Hindrance ; 
the a& of delaying. 11 

Out of this a man may deviſe the means of al- 
tering the colour of birds, and the retardation of 
hoary hairs. Bacon, 

RETARD ER, re-ti'rd-ar, 1. /. [from retard.) 
Hinderer; obſtructer. 

This diſputing way of enquiry, is ſo far from 
advancing ſcience, that it is no inconſiderable re- 
tarder. Glanville, 

To RETCH, retsh'. v. n. [Pnzcan, Sax.] To 
force up ſomething from the ſtomach. It 
is commonly written reach. 

RE/TCHLESS, retsh'-lls. adj. [ſometimes writ- 
ten wwretchleſs, properly reckleſs. See RECK- 
LESS.] Careleſs. 

He {truggles into breath, and cries for aid; 

Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid: 
He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his owa began; 
Retchleſs of laws, affects to rule alone. Dryden. 

RETE“CTIOx, re-tek'-shun.' . /. [retefus, 

Lat.] The act of diſcovering to the view. 

This is rather a reſtoration of a body to its 
own colour, or a retection of its native colour, than 
a change. Boyle. 

RE TE“NTION, re-ten'-shun. 2. . [retention, 
Fr. retentio, from retentus, Lat.] 

1. The act of retaining; the power of re- 
taining. TEAS; | | 

No woman's heart 

So big to hold ſo much; they lack retention. Shak. 


A froward retention of cuſtom, is as turbulent 


a thing, as an innovation; and they that reve- 
rence too much old things, are but a ſcorn to 
the new. f Bacon i Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Retention and retentive faculty is that ſtate 
of contraction in the ſolid parts, which 
makes them hold faſt their proper contents. 


| Quincy. 
3. Memory. | 
The backward learner makes amends another 
way, explating his want of docility with a deeper 
and a more rooted retention. | South, 
Retention is the keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, 
which from ſenſation or reflection the mind, hath 
received. 3 Locke, 
4+ The act of withholding any thing. 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love without retention or reſtraint 
All his. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
5, Cuſtody; confinement ; reſtraint. * | 
I ſent the old and miſerable king, 
To ſome retention and appointed guard. Shakeſp. 
RETE NTIVE, re-ten'-tlv. adj. [retentus, Lat. 
retentif, Fr.] 
1, Having the power of retention. 


that reſpect, although not feed the ſoul of man, 


mind. 8 : 
Have 1 been ever free, and muſt my houſe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol? | Shakeſp. 
| From retentive cage Pr | 
When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 
Sweetly complains. . e WS > Philips. 
In Tot'nam fields the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze; 
Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the ſound, 
And courts to courts return it round and round, 
2 E N | Pope. 
2. Having memory.  _ 5 
To remember a ſong or tune, our ſouls muſt 
be an harmony continually running over in a ſilent 


tive faculty is preſer ver of. Glanville. 
RETE'NTIVENESS, TE-teEn'-tiy-nis. . / [from 
retentive.] Having the quality of reten- 


14 
2 


It keepeth ſermons in memory, and doth in 


ä 


yet help the retentive force of that ſtomach of the | 
Hooker. > 


N 


a 


whiſper thoſe muſical accents, which our reten- | | 


q 


A 


= 2 


RET 


Re'TiCcencr, rt-ty-g6ns, 1. , [reticence, Fr. 
reticentia, from reticeo, Lat.] Conceal- 


ment by ſilence. | | Dia. 
RE TICLE, ret'-Ikl. #. /. [reticulum, Lat.] A 
ſmall net. ; Di#. 
RETr'CULAR, re-tik'-0-lar, adj. [from reti- 
culum, Lat.] Having the form of a ſmallnet. 
RET1'CULATED, rè-tik “-- la-tid. adj. [reticu- 
latus, Lat.) Made of network; forme 
with interſtitial vacuities. | 


The intervals of the cavities, riſing a little, 


make a pretty kind of reticulated work. 
Woed ward on Foſſils. 
RE 'T1FORMm, r&-ty-firm. adi. [retiformis, Lat.] 
Having the form of a net. | . 
The uveous coat and inſide of the choroides are 
blackened, that the rays may not be reffected back- 
wards to confound the ſight ; and if any be by the 
retiform coat reflected, they are ſoon choaked in 
the black inſide of the uvea, Kay. 
RETI“x VUE, ré-tin“-nü. 2. /. [retenue, Fr.] A 
number attending upon a principal perſon; 
a train; a meiny. | : 
Not only this your all-licens'd fool, 
But other of your inſolent retinue, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shakeſþ. 
What followers, what retinue ean'ſt thou gain, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, ON 
* Longer than thou can'ſt feed them on thy coſt ? - 


| Milton, 
There appears | 
The long retinue of a proſperous reign, 7 
A ſeries of ſucceſsful years. Dryden. 


Neither pomp nor retinue ſhall be able to divert 
the great, nor ſhall the rich be relieved by the mul- 
titude of his treaſures, Be Rogers. 
To RETI RE, rè-ti r. v. x. [retirer, Fr.] 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a place 
of privacy. | Xo . 
The mind contracts herſelf, and ſhrinketh in, 
And to herfelf ſhe gladly doth retire. Davies. 
The leſs I may be bleſt with her company, the 


Thou open'ſt wiſdom's way, | 
And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire. Milton 
The parliament diſſol ved, and gentlemen charged 
to retire to their country habitations. Hayward. 


What could he more, but decently retire ? 
2. To retreat from danger. 
Set up the ſtandard towards Zion, retire,ſtay not. 

| Feremiab. 

From each hand with ſpeed retir*d, - 85 


3. To go from a publick ſtation. 


And from Britannia's public poſts retire, 


4. To go off from company. 


_ retired. 


, | Arbutbnot. 
5. To withdraw for ſafety. 4 


He, that had driven many out of their coun- 
try, periſhed in a ſtrange land, retiring to the 
7 2 Mac. SV. 
draw; to 


Lacedemonians. ,... 445 
To RET1 RE, re-ti'r,. v. a, To with 
take away. | T'3-5 | 
He brake up his court, and retired himſelf, his 
wife, and children into a foreſt thereby. Sidney. 
He, our hope, might have. retir'd his power, 


And driven into deſpair an enemy's hate. SH. 
J will thence 7etire me to my Milan. S . 
There may be as great a variety in retiring and 
withdrawing men's conceits in the world, as in 


obtruding them. a ore Tenn Bondi 
As whefi the ſun. is preſent. all the year, 


And never doth retire his golden Fas: $574 


11 
\, 0 


Needs muſt the ſpring he everlaſting there, 


bl 


— 


more I will retire to God and my own heart. 
| King Charles, 


Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require, 


wift. 


Where erſt was thickeſt plac'd th' angelick throng. 275 
4 „„ >: ion. - 


While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire; : 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addiſon, 


The old fellow ſkuttled out of the room, and : 


— 
& 7 


And every ſeaſon like the month of May. — 8 
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Ps 22 — — e 9 — k : 


$f 1. Private abode; freret habitation; 


* 


"Rai ile herfelf; ſhe doth fulfll. Device. 


4 4. State of being withdrawn. 


Upon his dead corpſe there Wis facks EY 


þ = is | 
Thele 8 Mons in her cloſet, all alone, | 


Aſter ſome flight ſkirmiſhes, he retired himſelf 
into the caſtle of Farnham. Clarendon. 
Hydra-like, the fire 
Lifte up his hundred heads to aim his way; 
And ſcarce the wealthy can one half e 
Before he ruſhes in to ſhare the prey. 
RET“ RR, re-tir. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Retreat; receſſion. Not in uſe. 
I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne er, till now, his ſcandal of retire; Shalſp. 
Thou haſt talk'd _ 
_ Offallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakeſp, 
The battle and the rei: e of the Engliſh ſuccours 
were the cauſes of the loſs of that dutchy. Bacon. 


2 3 place of privacy. Not in 
Ulè. 
Eve, who unſeen 
vet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcovered ſoon the place of her zetire, Milton. 


RTI“ p, rs-tird: part. adj. (from retire.] | 
2. A chymical glaſs veſſel with a bent neck | 


x, Secret ; private, 

Language moſt news a man; ſpeak that I 
may ſee thee: it ſprings out of the moſt retired 
and inmoſt parts of us. Ben Fonſon. 
Some, accuſtomed. to retired ſpeculations, run 
natural philoſophy into metaphyſical notions and 

the abſtract generalities of logick. Locke. 


He was admitted into the moſt ſecret and re- 
tir:d thoughts and counſels of. his royal maſter | 


king William: 
As Withdrawn. 
Fou find the mind in fleep: retired from the 
ſenſes, and out of theſe motions made on the or- 
Band. of ſenſe. . Locke, 
Rüri REDNRSS, re- türd-nis. 7, /. [from re- 
tired:] Solitude; privacy; ſecrecy. 
Like one, who in her third widowhood doth} 
profefs X 
Herſelf a nun, ty'dto retiredreſs, 
So affedts my muſe now a chaſte fallowneſs. Don. 
How. could he have the leiſure and retiredwe/s 
of the cloiſter, to perform all thoſe acts of de vo- 
tion in, when the burthen of tlie reformation lay 
upon his ſhoulders? Atterbury. 


Add: on, 


_ RBTYREMENT;. ré.thr-mnt. u. . [from re- 


tire.] | 

6 Caprea had been the retirement of Aera f for 
ſome time, and the refidence of Tiberius for many 
Ferm. Adiliſon. 

He has ſold a ſmall eſtate that he had, and has 
. erected a charitable retirement, for ancient poor 
5 to live in prayer and 283 Law, 

2. Private way of life. 

My retirement there tempted me to divert thoſe 
melancholy thoughts. Dinhbam's Dedication. 
An elegant ſufficiency, content, c 
Feli rement, rural quiet, friendſhip, books, | 
Progreflive virtue, and approving heaven. 70. | 

3. Act of withdrawing. | 
Short retirement urges ſweet return. Milton. 
In this 7ctirement of the mind from the ſenſes, 
it retains a yet more incoherent manner of think: | 
ing, which we call dreaming. | 
Rero'LD, re -+0"14. part. paſT; of retell: "Ke." f 
lated or told again. | 
Whatever Harry Perey then had mid 


At ſuch a time, with all the reſt retold, 2 


May reafonably die. Sent. 

By thoſe Welchwemen done, as may not be 
Without much ſhame rand or fp oken of. Shate/. 
Zo RETO RT, r&-tòrt'. v. a. Tretortus, Lat. 1. 
1. To throw back; to rebound. 
His virtues; ſhining upon others, 8 


Heat them, and they retort that heat air 
0: the firſt giver. 50 


Dryder. | 


RET. 
Eis proc 


f willeafily be retorted; and tlie contrary 
proved, by interrogating; ſhall the adulterer inherit 
the kingdom of God? if he ſhall, what need I, 


it? if he ſhall not, then certainly I, that am ſuch, 
am none of the elect; for all, that are elect, ſhall 
certainly inherit the kingdom of God. Hammond. 
He paſs'd through hoſtile ſcorn; 
And with retorted ſcorn his back he turn'd. Milton. 
The refpondent may ſhew, how the opponent's 
_— may be retorted againſt himſelf, Watts. 
0 


curve back. : 
It would be tried how the voice will be carried 


per, which is a line 7etorted; or in fome- pipe that 
were ſinuous. Baton, 


Lat.] 
| 1. A cenſure or incivility returned. 


the mind it was; this is called che retort courteous, 
Shatkeſþ. 


to which the receiver is fitted. 


—— 


at the beſt hand from the iron furnaces in Corin- 
thia. Brown's Travels. 


— — 


and what remains at the bottom of the retert, is not 
acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot. 

RR TOR TER, re- tört- ür. . 1. {from zetort.] 
One that retorts. 

R ro xrrox, re-tor'-shun. 1. /. [from retort. ] 
The act of retorting. 

ToReTo'ss, re-t6s", v. a. [re and rgfs.] To 
toſs back. 

Toſt and rei the ball incelfant flies. Pipe. 

To RRETOU c, r&-tütsh“. v. a. [retoucher, Fr.] 
To improve by new touches. 

Hefurniſhed me with all the paſſages in Ariſtotle 
and Horace, uſed to explain the art of poetry by 
painting; which, if ever I retozcb this eflay, ſhall 
be inſerted. Dryden. 

Lintot, dull roghe! will think your price too 

much: 
“ Nor, Sir, if you reviſe it and retourh”* Pope. 
To trace back; to trace again. 

Then if the line of Turnus you rettace, 

He ſprings from Inachus of Argive race. Drydz. 
ToRETRA'CT,re-trikt'. v. a. [retradus, Lat. 
retracter, Fr.] 


1. To recall; to recant. 


Were I alone to paſs the difficultivs, 
Paris ſhould ne'er retza& what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit. _ Shakeſp. 

If his ſubtilities could have ſatisfied me, I would 
as freely have retracted this charge of idolatry, as 
Jever made it. Stilling fleet. 

2. To take back; to reſume. 
A great part of that time, which the inhabit- 


they made fo ill uſe, was employed in making pro- 
viſions for bread; and the exceſs of fertility, which | 
contributed ſo much to their miſcarriages, was 
retracted and cut off. Moodtuard : Nat. Hi ift, 


| 70 ReTrg'cr, r&trikt', v. ns To unſay; tb 


withdraw conceſſion. 


She will, and ſhe wil not,; the grants; dinies, 
Conſents, retracis, advances, and then flies. Granv. 


 RETRACTA'TION, rè-träk-tà shüm. 2. , tre- 
tractation, Pr. retragtalio, Lat.] Recanta- 


tion; change of opinion declared. 
Theſe words are David's: retructalibr, i e 


down of a bloody and revenge ful refolurton. Sou 


| | Revas'orion, rE-takahbo, 1. ,. (from re- 


fraf.] ] 
1. Act of withdrawing ſomething adranècd, 


i | 93 + 
OS F 


or FIR * Fes | 


that am now exhorted to reform my life, reform 7 


in an horn, which is a line arched; or in a trum- 


RRE TOR T, re-tort'. 2. /. brate, Fr. retortum, 


Recent urine diſtilled yields a limpid water; 


To RE TRA CE, rd'-tra“s. v. a. [retracer, Fr.] 


— 9 


q 


N 


1 ſaid his beard was not cut well, he was in ö 


In a laboratory, where the quick-ſilver is ſepa- | 
rated by fire, I faw an heap of ſixteen thouſand | 
retorts of iron, every one of which coſts a crown 


arts of the former earth had to ſj pare, and whereof | 


, 


N 


4 


l 


E T 
They make bold with the deit 

make Ham do and undo, go forward 7, hen 
by ſuch countermarches and retrafions, 35 2 
not repute to the Almighty. I. Ms a 
2. Recantation ; declaration of change a 
opinion. , 
There came into her head certain verſe; Which 
if ſhe had had preſent commodity, ſhe would 15 2 
adjoined as a retractios to t the other, 55 
3. Act of withdrawing a claim. 
Other men's inſatiable deſire of revenge hath 
- wholly beguiled both church and ſtate, of the be. 

neſit of all 7 either retra&ions or coliceſſiong, 


Sing. 


King Charlks, 
RETxRAT CT, rè-trà kt. 1 4 n. . Spenſer, Letraitt, 
RETRA1'T, re-tri't- © BY:1 

I. Retreat. Obſolete. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the coun 
concourſe unto him, and ſeeing the buſineſ; 7 
retfaif?; reſolved to make on where the king ga 
and give him battle. 

2. (Retrait, Fr. ritratto, Ital.] A caſt by the 
countenance. Obſolete. 
| Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 

Under the ſhadow of her even brows, 
Working bellgards and amorous retraite, 
And every one her own with grace endows. 5 
RETREA'T, reE-tri't. . /. [retraitte, Fr.] 

1. Act of retiring. 


But beauty's triumph is well tim d retreat, 


As hard a ſcience to the fair as great. Pope, 
2. Stace of privacy ; retirement, 
Here in the calm ſtill mirror of retreat, 
I ſtudied Shrewſbury the wiſe and gieat. Pig. 


3. Place of privacy; retirement. 

He built his fon a houſe of pleaſure, and ſpared 

no colt tomake a delicious retreat. L' Eftronge. 
Holy reireat, ſithence no female thither 

Mult dare approach, from the inferiour reptile 

To woman, form divine. 
4. Place of ſecurity. 

This place our dungeon, not our ſafe retriat 

Beyond his potent arm. Millan. 

That pleaſing ſhade they fought, a ſoft 2e 
From ſudden April ſnowers, a ſhelter from the heat, 
Dryden, 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abi 
doctrines, as to guard them round with legions 
of obſcure and undefined words; which yet make 
theſe. retreats more like the bins of robbers, than 
the fortreſſes of fair warriors. Locks, 
5. Act of retiring before a ſuperjour force. 
Retreat is leſs than flight. | 
Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave 
charges; as having leſs of fortune, more of dif- 
ciplnes and as much of valour. Baron 
- Unmov'd | 
With dread of death toflight or foul retreat. Miltan, 
No thought of flight, 

None of retreat. Milton, 
To RETREA'T, r&-tre't. v. u. [from the nous. 
i. To 80 to a private abode. 

Others more mild 

Ru in a ſilent valley, ſing 

Their own heroick deeds. Millor. 
2. To take ſhelter; to go to a place of ſe- 

curity. 

3. To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. 
4. To go back out of the former place. 
The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milt. 
My ſubject does not oblige me to look after the 

water, or -point forth the place whetcunto it 15 

now retreated. Woodward. 

Having taken her by the hand, he retreated 

with his eye fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Poft- 
REt&g4'teD, re- ttèt-Id. part. adj. (from 

retfeat.] Retired ; gone to privac 7. 

D Others more mild ; 

Retrettted im a. fflent valley, fing. Milton, 
| 75 RET RE'NCH, r&-trentah! v. 4. (wr 

9 Fr. 5 


Prin, 


1. To 


PR 


2 


- 


RET 


off; to pare away. 8 
1. 1 The pruner's hand muſt quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub rant parts retrench Denham. 
3 n can be added to the wit of Ovid's 
© Metamorphoſes; but many things eee 
| ched. ryden. 
_ pare to retrenab thoſe a 3 
i E exerciie ot charity. 
to 1 ere = Atterbury. 
To confine. Improper. | 
” — ſome reigns, they are for a power and 
ohedience that is unlimited; and in others, are 
for retrenching within the narroweſt bounds, the 
authority of the princes, and the allegiance of 
the ſubject. 5 | Addiſon's Freebolder. 


with leſs magnificence or expence. 
Can retrench? yes, raighty well, 
Shrink back to my paternal cell, 
A little houſe, with trees a-rowW, | 
And, like its maſter, very low. Pope. 
RET&E/NCHMENT, re-trentsh'-ment. 7. /. Le- 
tranchement, Er. from retrench.] 
he act of lopping away. | 
” hehe ſtudied eib deſign, his judicious ma- 
nagement of the figures, the ſober retrenchments 
of his ſenſe, which always leaves ſomewhat to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge 
at pleaſure. Dryden s Dedication to Virgil. 
The want of vowels in our language has been 
the general complaint of our politeſt authors, who 
nevertheleſs have made theſe retrenchments, and 
_ conſequently encreaſed our former ſcarcity. Addiſon. 
Il Would rather be an advocate for the retrench- 
ment, than the encreaſe of this charity. Atterbury. 
2. Fortification. . 
To RET RIBUTE, rét-try-büt. v. a. [retri- 
uo, Lat. retribuer, Fr.) To pay back; to 
make repayment of. | ; 
Both the will and power to ſerve him are his 
upon ſo many ſcores, that we are unable to retri- 
tute, unleſs we do reſtore; ard all the duties we 


can pay our Maker are leſs properly requitals 


than reſtitutions. . n Boyle. 

Inthe ſtate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary 

power to uſe a criminal, but only to retribute to 

him, ſo far as calm reaſon and conſcience dictate, 

= what is proportionate to his tranſgreſſion. Locle. 

Ws Q TRIBUTER, ret'-try-but-ar. . /. [from 
85 retribute.] One that makes retribution. 

RETR1BU'TION, ret-try-ba'-shun. 2. /. [re- 

_ tribution, Fr. from retribute.) Repayment ; 

return accommodated to the action. 


The king thought he had not renumerated his 


people ſufficiently with good laws, which evermore 
was his retribution for treaſure. Bacon s Henry VII. 
In good offices and due retributions, we may not 


be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble4 


mind, where we have wronged to higgle and 
dodge in the amends. e e. 
All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful ſuperſtition, and blind zeal, 
Nought ſeeking but the praiſe of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milton. 
There is no nation, though plunged into never 
ſuch groſs idolatry, but has ſome awful ſenſe of 


to men after this life. "South, 
It is a ſtrong argument for a ſtate of retribution 
bereaſter, that in this world virtuous perſons are 


pet ous. Adliſon s Speciator. 
NMralgurokr, re- trib' ü- tür-. IN 
Rx TRI BuT1vE, rE-trib/-&-tiv. $ adj. 
{from retribute.] Repaying ; making, re- 
payment, - 8 * 
Something ſtrangely retribative is working. 


trieve.] That may be retrieved. 


Fr.! 


- = 


' To RETRE/NCH, r&-trentsh'. v. u. To live | 


a deity, and a perſuaſion of a ſtate of retribution 
very often unfortunate, and vicious perſons proſ- 


| | | Clariſſa. 
RETrIEvVABLE, r&-tre'v-Ebl.., adj. — 


To RETNME VE, ré-trè'v, v. a. [retrowver, 


R E T 
1. To recover; to reſtore, 


credit of religion, reform the example of the age, 
and leſſen the danger we complain of. _ Rogers, 
2. To repair. | 
© reaſon! once again to thee I call; | 
Accept my ſorrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 
3. To regain. | 
With late, repentance now they would reteieve 
The bodies they forſook, and wiſh; to live. Dryden. 
| Philomela's liberty. retriev'd, 
Cheers her ſad ſon]. | 
4. To recall; to bring back. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among 
them, it would be a means to retrieve them from 
their cold trivial conceits, to an imitation of their 
predeceſſors. Berkeley io Pope. 


Philips s 


; | RETROA'CTION, rE-tro-ak”-8hin. n. . Ac- 


tion backward. | | 

| RETROCE'SS10N, rètrö-sésh“-ün. x. /. Tre- 

troceſſum, Lat.) The act of going back. 

- RETROCOPULA'T1ION, r&-trö-köôp-ü-là“-shün. 

n. ſ. [retro and copulation.) Poſtcoition. 
From the nature of this poſition, there en- 

ſueth a neceſſity of | retrecopulations Brown, 


[retrogradation, Fr. from retrograde.] The 
act of going backward. 


tions of the planets, obſerved conſtantly in moſt 


q 


grade, Fr. retro and gradior, Lat.] 
1. Going backward. | | 
Princes, if they uſe ambitious men, ſhould 


retrograde. | Bacon, 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite. 
| Your intent | 
In going back to ſchool to Wittenberg, 
It is moſt retrograde to our delire.  Shateſp. 


3. In aſtronomy, planets are retrograde, when, 
by their proper motion in the zodiack, they 
move. backward, and contrary to the fuc- 

ceſſion of the ſigns; as from the ſecond de- 
gree of Aries to the firſt ; but this retro- 
gradation is only apparent and occaſioned 
by the obſerver's eye being placed on the 


ſtationary or retrograde. Ha, 
Their wand'ring courſe, now high, now low, 
then hid, Fee 
Progreſſive, retrograde, or ſtanding ſtill, 
In fix thou ſeeeſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd; 
One when direct, and one when retrograde, Dryd. 
To RE'TROGRADE, rèt'-trò-gàd. v. n. [retro- 
grader, Fr. retro and gradior, Lat.] To 
go backward. | 5 
The race and period of all things here is to 
turn things more pneumatical and rare, and not 
to retrograde from pneumatical to that which is 
denſe. | | Bacon. 
RETROGRE/$S1ON,  re'-tro-gresh'”-tin. 2. /. 
retro and greſſus, Lat.] The act of going 
backwards. . „ 
The account, eſtabliſned upon the riſe and de- 


| diſtant nations, and by reaſon of their retrogreſſion, 
but temporary unto any one. 


RETROM1'NGENCY, re -tr6-min"-gin-sy. 1. .. 
[retro and mingo, Lat.] The quality of 
ſtaling backwards. | | 
The laſt foundation was retromingency, or piſſing 
backwards; for. men obſerving both ſexes to urine 


Brun Fulgar Ertours. 


Buy this conduct we may retrieve the publick | 


| RETROGRADA'TION, rè-trö-grä-dà“-shün. 2. /. 


As for the revolutions, ſtations, and retrograda- 


certain periods of time, ſufficiently demonſtrates, 
that their motions are governed by counſel. Ray. 


| RE'TROGRADE, ret“ trö-gad. adj. Cretro- 


handle it ſo, as they be ſtill progreſſive, and not 


earth; for to an eye at the ſun, the planet 
will appear always direct, and never either 
| Harris. 


ſcent of the ſtars, can be no reaſonable rule unto 


Beroun. 


backwards, or averſly between their legs, they 
| might conceive there were feminine parts in both. 
4 g 


— 


— 


4 


RET 
RETROMYNGENT, re'-tro-min”"-gint. adj. Ire. 
tro and mingens, Lat.) Staling backward. 
By reaſon of the backward poſition of the fe- 
miinine parts of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit 
the ſubſtitution of maſculine generations, except 
it be in retromingents. Brown. 
RE”"TROSPECT, re'-tr-sptkt. u. . Tretro 
and ſpecio, Lat.] Look thrown upon things 
behind or things paſt. | | 

As you arraign his majeſty by retroſpect, ſo you 
condemn. his government by ſecond ſight, 

CR Its Addiſon's Freebolder. 

REeTROSPE'CTION, re-tro-sptk”-shin. n. / 

[from retreſpect.] Act or faculty of looking 
backwards. W F 

Can'ſt thou take delight in viewing 

This poor iſle's approaching run, 
When thy retreſpection vaſt | 
Sees the glorious ages paſt? 
Happy nation were we blind, 
Or had only eyes behind. 
RETROSPE'CT1VE, F&-tro-gptk”-tiv. adj. 
[from retreſpect.] Looking backwards. 
In vain the grave, with retreſpe&ive eye, 
Would from th' apparent what conclude the why. 
75 | | muse. 
To-RETU'ND, rè-tünd', v. a. [retundo, Lat.] 
To blunt; to turn. . 

Covered with ſkin and hair keeps it warm, bein 
naturally a very cold part, and alſo to quench and 
diſſipate the force of any ftroke that ſhall be dealt 

it, and retund the edge of any weapon. Ray. 
To RETURN, rè-türn'. v. x. [retourner, Fr.) 


1. To come again to the ſame place. 
Whoſo rolleth a ſtone, it will return upon him. 
| Proverbs, xxvi. 
On their embattÞ'd ranks the waves return. Milt. 
2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. -—* 
If they returned out of bondage, it muſt be into 
a a ſtate of freedom. 3 Locke. 
3. To go back. | | ö 
8 I am in blo | 
Stept in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakeſp. 
To return to the buſineſs in hand, the uſe of a 
little infight in thoſe parts of knowledge, is to 
accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas. Locke. 
4+ To make anſwer. nas | 
Ĩ be thing of courage, 


As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize; | 


And with an accent tun'd in ſelf-ſame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune, Sbaleſp. 
He ſaid; and thus the queen of heaven return d; 


Muſt I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend ? Pope. + 


$. To come back; to come again; to reviſit, 
| Thou to mankind | | 
Be good, and friendly ſtill, and oft return. Milton. 
6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the 
ſame again. TOWN 1 
ine 
Seaſons return, but not to me return 


i 


Day, or the ſweet approach of ev n or morn. Milt, 


7. To retort ; to recriminate. 
If you are a malicious reader, you return upon 


me, that I affect to be thought more impartial 
lp Dryden. 


than I am. 
To RETURN, re- turn“. v. a. 
I. To repay; to give in requital. 


Return him a treſpaſs offering. 1 Samuel, vi. 3. 


Thy Lord ſhall return thy wickedneſs upon 

thine own head. g 75 i 
; 8 What peace can we return, 

But to our power, hoſtility, and hate? Millon, 


2. To give back. _ 


When anſwer none return'd, Iſet me down. Milt 3 


e 2 
* . Pe ; a e . 
What counſel give ye to return anſwer tothis, | 


people ? 


3. To ſend back, 


29 
, #4 7 
* 


* 


| Reject not then what oſſer d means; who xn ;; 


But God hath ſer before us, to return thee ...4 
Home to thy country and his ſacxed houſe ? Mr 
4. To give account of. 


TOP 


_ OR" 


I Kings, ii. 44. 
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RET 


Probably one fourth part more died of the plague | 
than are returned, Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
5. To tranſmit, | | 
\ Inſtead of a ſhip, he ſhould levy money, and 
- return the fame to the treaſurer for his majeſty's 
. uſe. | Clarendon. _ 
Rz ru'xx, r&-thri, 1. f. {from the verb.] 
1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 
The king of France fo ſuddenly gone back !. 
Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, 
That his return was now moſt neceſſary. Shakeſp. 
When forc'd from hence to view our parts he 
mourns; | 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns, Dryd. 
2. Retrogreſſion. - | 
3. Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate. . 

At the return of the year, the king of Syria 
will come up. - I Kings, xx. 22. 
4. Revolution; viciſſitude. | 8 

Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they 
have returns and viciſſitudes; for ordnance was 
known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and 


- 


is what the Macedonians called thunder and light- | 


ning. LR 
5. Repayment of price laid out 
dities for ſale. - 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


Asfor any merchandize you have bought, ye ſhall | 


have your return in merchandize or gold. Bacon. 
As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there 
is the high price that thoſe things bear, and the 
ſwiftneſs of their returns; for, in ſome grounds, 
à radiſh comes in a month, that in others will not 
come in two, and ſo make double returns. Bacon. 
6. Profit; advantage. 4 
. The fruit, from many oy of recreation, 1s 
very little; but from theſe few hours we ſpend 
in prayer, the return is great. Taylor. 
7. Remittance; payment from a diſtant place. 
Within theſe two months, I do expect return 
Of chrice three times the value of this bond Shate/p. 
Brokers cannot have leſs money by them, than 
one twentieth part of their yearly returns. Locke. 
8. Repayment ; retribution ; requital. 
You made my liberty your late requeſt: _ 
Ils no return due from a grateful breaſt ? 
I grow impatient, till I find ſome way, 
Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 
Since theſe are ſome of the return which we 
made to God after obtaining our: ſucceſſes, can 
wee reaſonably preſume, that we are in the favour 
' of God? £6 $5 Atterbury. 
Nothing better becomes a perſon in a publick 
character, than ſuch a publick ſpirit; nor. is there 


-"v 5 any thing likely to procure him larger returns of 


eſteem. : „ Atterbury. 
Neturnt, like theſe, our miſtreſs bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take 


WET: Prior, 
| - - Ungrateful lord! | 
Would'ſt thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer'd love ? | | : Roxve., 


9. Act of reſtoring or giving back; reſtitution. | 


The other ground of God's ſole property in 
any thing, is the gift, or rather the return of it 
made by man to God. . South, 
Io. Relapſe. 5 5 
Ikhis is breaking into a conſtitution to ſerve a 
prefent expedient; the remedy of an empirick, 
to ſtifle the preſent pain, but with certain pro- 
ſpect of ſudden returns. hs Swift. 
11. Retour, Fr.) 


Either of the adjoining Gdes of the front of an | 


_ _ houſe, or 


4: 


groundplot, is called a retyrn fide. 


Both theſe ſides are not only*returns, but parts 


olf the front, and a ſtately tower in the midſt. of 
the front, I ans. 

JJ account. eZ 

RETv'RNABLE, r&-thrn'-6bl.. adj, Allowed 


to be reported back. 
| lt may be decided in 
verdlict bs refuraable, - 


l 4 q TY 
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A law term. 
that court where 
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in commo- 
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Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | 
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REveA'LER, 1E-vEl-tir, - 2. / 


I will aſſume thy part in ſome diſguiſe, 


That the earth 
For every part to dance and revel goes, ; 
They tread the air, and fall not where they roſe. 


Donne. 


R E v 


He ſhall have an attachment againſt the ſheriff, 
directed to the coroner, and returnable into the 
king's bench. | . Aylife. 


RETURN ER, re-thrn'-ar. 1. f. [from return.) ] 


One who pays or remits money. 

The chapmen, that give higheſt for this, can 
make moſt profit by it, and thoſe are the returners 
of our, money. Locke. 


ReTv/rNLESs, re -türn“ Is. adj. N Admitting 


no return; irremeable. 

But well knew the troth - 
Of this thine owne returne, though all my friends, 
I knew as well ſhould make returnleſſe ends. Chapm, 


RE VE, ré'v. u. /. The bailiff of a franchiſe 


Or manour. | 
The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady 
prioreſs ſpeak in character. Dryden. 


To REVEA'L, revel. v. a. [revelo, Lat. re- 


veler, Fr.] 1 | 
To ſhow; to diſcover; to lay open; to 
diſcloſe a fecret. | 
Be aſhamed: ſpeaking again that which thou 
haſt heard, and revealing of ſecrets. Ecclus, xli. 23. 
Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown, 


She might not, would not yet reveal her own. Waller. 


The anſwer to one who aſked what time was, 


- fe non rogas intelligo; that is, the more I think 


of time, the leſs I underſtand it ; might perſuade 
one, that time which reveals all other things, is 

itſelf not to be diſcovered. Lee. 

Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 


A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight ; 


O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch no further than thyſelf reveal d. Dryden, 
To impart from heaven. i 1 ih 
The ſufferings of this life are not to be compared 


. 


; with the glory which ſhall be revealed in us. 


Romans, viii. 18. 


[from reweal.] ' 

. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows or makes known. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument 

of things unſeen, as a ſtable aſſent unto things 
inevident, upon authority ef the divine revealer. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


The lives of the revealers may be jultly ſet over | 


. againſt the revelation, to find whether they agree. 
g Atterbury, 
. One that diſcovers to view. 
He brought a taper; the revealer light 
Expos d both crime and criminal to fight. Dryden. 


To RE VEL, rev'-Il. vr. [Skinner derives it 


from reveiller, Fr. to awake; Mr. Lye from 
raveelen, Put. to rove looſely about, which 
is much countenanced by the old phraſe, 


revehrout.) To feaſt with looſe and clamor- . 
.. ous merriment. | 


My honey love, 5 
Will we return unto thy ſather's houſe, | 
And revel it as bravely as the belt. Shateſp. 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 
Tybalt being flain fo late, | Eg 


- 


It may be thought we, held him careleſsly, 


Being our kinſman, if we revel much. 
Antony, that revels long o'nights, 


Is up. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
We ſhall have revelling to-night ; 


Shateſp. 


| Shakeſp. 
_ He can report you more odd tales | 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood. 

That revell'd here in Sherewood, 

Though he ne'er ſhot in his bow, Ben Fonſon. 
| _ Were the doctrine new, 
mov'd,this-day would make it true; 


| Whene'er I revell'd in the women's bow'rs; 
For firſt I fought her but at looſer hours: 


5 The apples ſhe had gather d ſmelt moſt ſweet. Prior, 7 
RE'vEL,.rev'-Il, u. /. [from the verb.] A 


feaſt with looſe and noify jollity, 


* 


R E v 


Let them pinch th' unclean knight, 

And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy ,,,,; 

In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread? 51; 
They could do no leſs but, under your fair r [2 

Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and intreat a8, 

An hour of revels with them. Shak 

retract ;- to draw back. 

; © Thoſe, who miſcarry, eſcape by their flood 

velling the humours from their lungs, "Sid 
Veneſection in the left arm does more imme 
revel, yet the difference is minute. Friend H, of 

REe'vEL-KOUT, rev-ll-rout. ». /. g 

t. A mob; an unlawful aſſembly of a rahkle 

| „ Ainſwort), 

2. Tumultuous feſtivity. pie 
For this his manion, the revell rout is done. Neue 

REVELA'TION, rèv-E-IA-shün. 2 /. [from 1 
wvelation, Fr.] 

t. Diſcovery ; communication; communicz. 
tion of ſacred and myſterious truths by , 
teacher from heaven. | 
When the divine revelations were committed tg 


them, that they numbered even the letters of the 
Old Teſtament. Decay of Pity, 
As the goſpel appears in reſpe of the law to b 
a clearer revelation of the myſtical part, ſo it is 
far more benign diſpenſation of the praQical par, 
5 Spratt, 
2, [Revelations.) The apocalypſe ; the > 
phecy of St. John, revealing future things. 
Re'VELLER, rev-Il-ur., u. /. [from reel. 
One who feaſts with noiſy jollity. 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonſhine revellers, attend your office, $lal, 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye. Pie. 
RE'vELRY, rev'-el-ry. u. /. [from revel.] Looſe 
Jollity ; feſtive mirth. 
Forget this new-fall'n dignity, 


And fall into our ruſtick revelry. Shaleſp, 
Ihere let Hymen oft appear | 

In ſaffron robe with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
With maſk and antick pageantry. Miltn, 


» REVE/NGE, re-vendzh'. v. a. [revenchrr, 
revancher, Fr.] 
1. To return an injury. 
Not unappeas'd, he paſs'd the Stygian gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. He. 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy, 
if our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 
The gods are juſt, and will revenge our caule, 
| Dryden. 
To wreak one's wrongs on hin, that in- 
flicted them. With the reciprocal pronoun, 
or in a paſhve ſenſe. | 
Come, Antony and young Octavius, 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius. 

It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, | 
Io be reveng d on bim that loveth thee. Shakſp» 
Northumberland flew thy father; 

And thine, lord Clifford; and you vow'd revenge 
If I be not, heav'ns be reveng d on me 1 Shakſps 
Edom hath revenged bimſe!f upon Judah. 
F . Ee liel, xxv. 1% 
0 Lord, viſit me, and revenge me of my pit 
cutors. 1 | TFeremiab 
Who ſhall come to ſtand againſt thee, to be re 
venged for the unrighteous men? Wiſiom, vii i 
| Your fury of a wife, 
Net yet content to be reverg'd on you, 
Th' agents of your paſſion will purſue. 


3. 


ö 


Shak. 


4 | 


Dry/mn 


 wanche, Fr.] | 

1. Return of an injury. 

purſue him with ſurther revenge? gre 
I will make mine arrows drunk with _ * 

from the beginning of revenges upon the Jus : 5 


1. 


— 


* 
£ 


To RE'VEL, rev'-Il. v. 4. [revello, Lat.] 10 


writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers of 


Reve'nGe, r&vendzh*. 1. J. Lrevenches e. 


May we, with the witneſs of a good conſcience, | 
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Deformed perſons are commonly even with na- 
ture; for as por has done ill by them, ſo they 


do by nature; being void of natural affection, they 
have their revenge of nature. Bacon. 


a ition and revenge deſcend to ? 
wary | *. Milton. 
| Ĩ he ſatyr in a rage 
Forgets his bus neſs is to laugh and bite, | 

And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryd. 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an im- 
punity to any perſon that took revenge 3 1 

dulterer. 2 | rome. 
| - paſſion of vengeance ;- defire of hurt- 
ing one from whom hurt has been received. 

Revenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
3, Revenge is an act of paſſion ; vengeance 

of juſtice. Injuries are revenged, crimes 

are avenged. a is perhaps 

not always preſervedt. : | 
Wait r&-y6ndzh'-fal. adj. [from 


revenge.] Vindictive; full of revenge; full | 


of vengeance. 
l May my hands 


Never brandiſh more revengeful ſteel 1 


Over the glittering helmet of my foe. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here I lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword, 
Which hide in this true breaſt. 
Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 
And my revengeful brother ſcales the walls. Denb. 
Repenting England, this revengeful day, 
To Philip's manes did an off ring bring. Dryden. 
REvE/NGEFULLY, re-vendzh'-ful-y. adv. 
[from revengeful.] Vindictively. 
He ſmil'd revengefully, and leap'd 
Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the ſkies, | 
His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance; 
Gods, [ accuſe you not. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 


Shakeſp. 


'REve'NGERgre-vendzh'-ur.n./.[fromrevenge.] | 


1. One who revenges; one who wreaks his 
con or another's injuries. N 
May be, that better reaſon will aſſuage 
The raſh revenger's heat; words, well diſpos'd, 
Have ſecret pow*r t' appeaſe enflamed rage. Spenſ. 
Ill do not know, 
Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 


Having a ſon and friends. Shakeſp. 
So ſhall the great revenger ruinate 7 
Him and his iſſue, by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 


Morocco's monarch _ 
Had come in perſon, to have ſeen and known 
The injur'd world's revenger and his own. Waller. 
2. One who puniſhes crimes. - 
What government can be imagined, without ju- - 
dicial proceedings? and what methods of judica- 
ture, without a religious oath, which ſuppoſes an 
omniſcient being, as conſcious to its falſehood or 
truth, and a revenger of perjury ? Bentley. 
 Reve'NGEMENT, re-vendzh'-ment. 2. /. [from 
revenge. ] Vengeance; return of an injury. 
It may dwell | 
In her ſon's fleſh to mind revengement, 
And be for all chaſte dames an endleſs monument. 
55 Spenſer. 
By the percloſe of the ſame verſe, vagabond is 
underſtood for ſuch a one as travelleth in fear of 


a revengement. | Raleigh, 
Reve NGINGLY, re-vendzh'-Ing-lF. adv. 
[from revenging.] With vengeance; vin- 
er.. | 5 
I s!'ve bely'd a lady, 
The princeſs of this country; and the air on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me. 


Revenue, rbv'-&n-ti. 2. / [revenu, Fr. Its 
- accent is uncertain.) Income; annual pro- 
- fits received from lands or other funds. 
They privily ſend over unto them the revenues 
wherewith they are there maintained, Spenſer. 


She bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
poverty, Sbaleſp. 


And in her heart ſcorns our 


To REVE'RB, re-verb'. v. a. [reverbero, Lat] 


Shakeſp, | 


1. To beat back. 


2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where the 


| x. To be driven back; to bound back. 


Sbalgſp. Cymbeline. 


'... You II. Ne XIII. 


[4 


Lucius Verus would omit no opportunity of doing 


REV 


| Only I retain + : 
The name and all th' addition to a king; 
The ſway, revenue, beloved ſons, be yours. Shak. 
Many offices are of ſo ſmall revenue, as not to 
furniſh a man with what is ſufficient for the ſup- 
Port of his life, Temple. 
If the woman could have been contented with 
golden eggs, ſhe might have kept that revenue on 
ſtill. L' Eſtrange. 


5 


\ 


His vaſſals eaſy, and the owner ble 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt; 
Not fo a nation's revenues are paid ; 
The ſervants faults are on the maſter laid, Swift. 
When men grew great from their revenue ſpent, 
And fly from bailiffs into parliament, Young. 


To reſound ; to reverberate. Not in uſe. 
Reſerve thy ſtate, with better Judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs : | 
The youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt ; 
Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe loud ſound 
Reverbs no hollowneſs. Shateſp. King Lear. 
REvE'RBERANT, re-ver'-ber-ant. adj. [rever- 
berans, Lat.] Reſounding; beating back. 
The reading in the following paſſage ſhould 
be, I think, reverberant. 
Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling goſſip of the air | 
Cry out, Olivia ! Sbhaleſp. Twelfth Night. 
To REVE'RBERATE, re-ver'-b&r-At, v. a. 


[reverbero, Lat. reverberer, Fr.] 


Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in th' applauſe 
Where they're extended; which, like an arch, 
reverb'rates 55 
The ſound again. Shakeſp. 
As the fight of the eye is like a glaſs, ſo is the 
ear a ſinuous cave, with a hard bone, to ſtop and 
reverberate the ſound. Bacon. 
As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, 
are at the expence of walls to receive and rever- 
berate the faint rays of the ſun, ſo we, by the help 
of a good ſoil, equal the production of warmer 
countries. Swift. 


flame is reverberated upon the matter to 
be melted or cleaned. 3 
Crocus martis, that is ſteel corroded with vine- 
gar or ſulphur, and after reverberated with fire, 
the loadſtone will not attract. Grown, 
To REVE'RBERATE, re-ver-beEr-At. v. n. 


The rays of royal majeſty reverberated ſo ſtrongly 
upon Villerio, that they diſpelled all clouds. Hozvel. . 
2. To reſound, | 
| Start 3 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverberate all as well as thine. Sha 


REVERBER/ATION, rè-vér-bér-A“-shün. n. / [ 


[reverberation, Fr. from reverberate.] The 
act of beating or driving back. 7 


To the reflection of viſibles, ſmall glaſſes ſuf- | 


fice; but to the reverberation of audibles, are re- 
quired greater ſpaces. | 
The firſt repetitions follow very thick ; for two 
parallel walls beat the ſound back on each other, 
like the ſeveral reverberations of the ſame image 
from two oppoſite looking-glaſſes, Addiſon, | 
Reve'RBERATORY, re-ver”-ber-i-thr'-y. adj. 
La Fr.] Returning ; beating 
ack, 
Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, 
but they are hard to burn, except in a reverbera- 
tory kiln. WJ Moxon. 
To REVE'RE, r&-y@r.. v. a. [reverer, Fr. re- 
vereor, Lat.] To reverence ; to honour ; 
to venerate ; to regard with awe. 
An emperor often ſtamped on his coins the face 
or ornaments of his collegue, and we may ſuppoſe 


Bacon. | 


honour to Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather re- 
vered as his father, than treated as his partner in 


the empire. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
Jove ſhall again revere your pow'r, | 
And riſe a ſwan, or fall a ſhow'r, Prior, 
Taught em how clemency made pow'r rever'd, 
And that the prince belov'd was truly fear'd. Prior. 
RE'VERENCE, rev-er-ens. u. /. [reverence, Fr. 
reverentia, Lat.] | 


r. Veneration ; reſpe& ; awful regard. 


When quarrels and factions are carried openly, 
it is a ſign the reverence of government is loſt. 
THE Bacon's Eſſays, 
Higher of the genial bed, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton, 
In your prayers, ufe reverent poſtures and the 
. loweſt geſtures of humility, remembering that we 


ſpeak to God, in our reverence to whom we cannot 
exceed, | 


Taylor . 
A. poet cannot have too great a reverence for 
readers. Dryden. 


The fear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear; an 
awful reverence of the divine nature, proceeding 
from a juſt eſteem of his perfections, which pro- 
duces in us an inclination to his ſervice, and an 
unwillingneſs to offend him. Rogers, 

2. A& of obeiſance ; bow ; courteſy. 
Now lies he there, HR. 
And none ſo poor to do him reverence, Shakeſps 
He led her eas'ly forth, 
Where Godfrey ſat among his lords and peers, 
She rev rence did, then blufh'd as onediſmay'd. Fairf, 

Had not men the hoary heads rever d, 

Or boys paid rev'rence when a man appear'd, 

Both muſt have dy'd. Dryden s Juvenal. 

| Up ſtarts the beldam, 

And reverence made, accoſted thus the queen. Dryd. 

| The monarch — 

Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 
So call'd, ſhe came; the ſenate roſe and paid 
Becoming rev'rence to the royal maid, 

3. Title of the clergy. 
Many now in health 

Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. Shake/p., 

4. Poetical title of a father. 
O my dear father! let this kiſs 

Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 

Have in thy reverence made. Sbaleſp. 
To RE'VERENCE, rév-er-Ens. v. a. [from 
the noun.] To regard with reverence ; to 
regard with awful reſpec. | 

Thoſe that I rev*rence, thofe I fear, the wiſe ; 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shakeſþ. 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs, worthily ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Milt, 

He flew. Action, but deſpoil'd him not; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot ; 
\ Arm'd as he was, he ſent him whole below, 
And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe. Dryden, 
As his goodneſs will forbid us to dread him ag 
ſlaves, ſo his majeſty will command as to reverence 
him as ſons. „ Rogers. 
 Hepreſentsev.ry one ſo often before God in his 
prayers, that he never thinks he can eſteem, re- 
verence, or ſerve thoſe enough, for whom he im- 
plores ſo many mercies from God. Law. 
Re'VERENCER, rèv-er-En- sur. 1. /. [from re- 
verence.] One who regards with reverence. 
The Athenians, quite funk in their affairs, had 
little commerce with the reſt of Greece, and were 
become great reverencers of crowned heads. Swift; 
RE/VEREND, reEv'-Er-End. adj. [reverend; Fr. 

. reverendus, Lat.] | : 

1. Venerable ; deſerving reverence; enforc- 
ing reſpect by his appearance, : 

Let his lack of years be no impediment; to let 
him lack a reverend eſtimation, S bal. 
Reverend and gracious ſenators. Shakeſp. 

Onias, who had been high prieſt, reverend in 


Dryden 5 


converſation, and gentle in condition, prayed for 
the Jews, | 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
30 A pariſh 


R EV 


A pariſhprieſt was of the pilgrim train, 
An awful, reverend and religious man, 
'His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 
And charity itſelf was in his face. 
A reverend ſire among them came, 
Who preach'd converſion and repentance. Milton. 
Rev'rend old man! lo here confeſt he ſtands. 
| | - Pope. 
2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. We 
ſtile a clergyman reverend; a biſhop right 


_reverend ; an archbiſhop moſt reverend. 1 


RE'VERENT, re&v'/-er-Ent. adj. [reverens, 
Lat.] Humble; expreſſing ſubmiſſion; teſti- 
-  fying veneration. - - | | 
They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, proſtrate fell 
Before him reverent. | 
Meet then the ſenior, far renown'd for ſenſe, 
With rev'rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 
REVvERE'NTIAL, rev-Cr-En'-8hEl. adj. [reve- 
rentielle, Fr. from reverent.] Expreſſing 
reverence z..proceeding from awe and ve- 
Ineration. BE. | FITS 
That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forſwear. Donne. 
The leaſt degree of contempt weakens religion; 
it properly conſiſting in a reverential eſteem of 
things ſacred. : Socutb. 
The reaſon of the inſtitution being forgot, the 
after - ages perverted it, ſuppoſing only a reverential 
gratitude paid to the earth as the common parent. 
3 M ooduards Natural Hiſtory. 
All look up, with reverential awe, 
At erimes that ſcape, or triumpho'er the law, Pope. 
REvERE/NTIALLY,  reEv-Er-En'-SheEl-P. , adv. 
[from reverential.] With ſhow of reve- 
. * * BENCE« ED 5 
The Jews, reverentially deflining the ſituation 
of their temple, place their beds from North to 
South. : | Breton. 
REe'vERENTLY, rev -Er-Ent-ly. adv. [from re- 
verent.] Reſpectfully; with awe ; with re- 
verence. - Y | 
Chide him for faults,'and do it reverently. Shak. 
3 His diſciples here, | 1 
By their great maſter ſent to preach him every 
where, 55 
Moſt reverently receiv'd. Drayton. 
Io neareſt ports their ſhatter'd ſhips repair, 
Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw'd; 
« _ Soreverently men quit th' open air, 
When thunder ſpeaks the angry gods abroad. Dryd. | 
I Then down with all thy boaſted volumes, down; 
Only reſerve the ſacred one | | 
. . + Low, reverently low, © 
. Make thy ſtubborn knowledge bow : 
+ T9 look to heav'n be blind to all below. Prior. 
REve'RER, rE-ver-ur. 7. ſ. {from revere.] 
One who venerates ; one who reveres. 
When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were ſuch ſcrupulous reverers 


| 


4 


to number not only the ſections and lines, but 

even the words and letters of the Old Teſtament. 

. Government of the Tongue. ' 
"REvE'RSAL, TE-vers'-el. x. /. [from rever/e.] 

Change of ſentence. ; 

. ©. The king, in the reverſal of the attainders of 

Huis partakers, had his will. Bacon : Henry VII. 
To REVERSE, re-vers'. v. a. [reverſus, Lat.] 
1. To turn upſfide down: nl 


A pyramud reverſed may ſtand upon his point, if 


balanced by admirable ſkill: Temple's Miſcellanies. | 
2. Tooverturn; to ſubvert, - | 
Theſe now controul a wretched people's fate, 
Theſe can divide, and theſe reverſe the ſtate. Pope, 
3. To turn back. „ | 
25 Michael's ſword ſtay'd not; 


* 


But with ſwift wheel reverſe, deep entring ſhar d : 


Satan's right ſide, | Milton, 


4 Dryden. 


Milton's Par. Loft. ; 


of them, that it was the buſineſs of the Maſorites, | 


friends; many perſons of quality being dead, who 


R E v 


that ſometime an erroneous ſentence definitive 


grow, and not come ſpeedily unto ſome end. 
: Heooker's Preface, 

A decree was made, that they had forfeited their 
liberties ; and albeit they made great moans, yet 
could they not procure this ſentence to be reverſed. 

| | | Hayward. 
Death, his doom-which 1 
| To mitigate thus plead, not to reverſe, 
To better life ſhall yield him. 

Though grace may have reverſed the condemn- 
ing ſentence, and ſealed the ſinner's pardon before 
God, yet it may have left no tranſcript of that 
pardon in the ſinner's breaſt. South. 


— 


from facts, carry them in their minds to be judged 
of, by what they ſhall find in hiſtory to confirm 
or reverſe theſe imperfe obſervations. Locke. 
5. To turn to the contrary. 5 
Theſe plain characters we rarely find, 
Though ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of 
mind; _ 5 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, 
Or affectations quite reverſe the ſoul. Pope 
6. To put each in the place of the other. 
With what tyranny cuſtom governs men ! it 
makes that reputable in one age, which was a vice 
in another, and rever/zs even the diſtinctions of 
good and evil. | 1 Rogers. 
7. To recall; to renew. Obſolete. 
Well knowing true all he did rehearſe, | 
And to his freſh remembrance did reverſe 
To REVERSE, rè-vérs“. v. n. [revertere, re- 
verſus, Lat.] To return. Spenſer. 
REVERSE, r&-vers'. 1. ,. [from the verb.] 
1. Change; viciſſitude. | 
The ſtrange reverſe of fate you ſee ; 
I pity'd you, now you may pity me. Dryden. 
which for many ages was neglected, does now ob- 
tain, and the Theodoſian code is in a manner an- 
tiquated. ä Et Baker. 
2. A contrary ; an oppoſite. This is a ſenſe 
rather colloquial than analogous. 1 
Count Tariff appeared the reverſe of Goodman 
Fac. - 5 Addiſon. 
The performances, to which God has annexed 
the promiſes of eternity, are juſt the reverſe of all 
the purſuits of lens.” -. 0 5 - Rogers. 
3. [Revers, Fr.] The fide of the coin on 
which the head is not impreſſed. . 
As the Romans ſet down the image and infcrip- 
tion of the conſul, afterward of the emperor on 
the one ſide, ſo they changed the reverſe always 


upon new events. | Camden, 
Our guard upon the royal fide; 
On the*reverſe our beauty's pride. Waller. 


Several reverſes are owned to be the repreſenta- 
tions of antique figures. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
REveE'RSIBLE, re-vers'-Ibl.” adj. [reverfible, 
Fr. from rever/e.] | Capable of being re- 
verſed. | 5 
1. The ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed afte 
the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. | 
As were our England in reverſion his, „ 
And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. Shak. 
A life in rever/on is not half ſo valuable, as that 
which may at preſent be entered on. Hammond, 
2. Succeſſion to; right of ſucceſſion to. 
Hle was very old, and had out-lived moſt of his 


had, for recompence of ſervices, procured the re- 
ver/ron of his office, ©». Clarendon. 
Upon what ground can a man promiſe himſelf 


4: To contradict ; to repeal, 


i 


* 

* 

1 . * 

5 1 ? 
, a+ - 


Better it was in the eye of his underſtanding, 


reverſe it, than that ſtrifes ſhould have reſpite to | 


Milton. 


| 
Thoſe ſeem to do beſt, who, taking uſeful hints 


The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Spenſer. | 


By a ſtrange rever/e of things, Juſtinian's law, 


Reve'rs10N, . vers - ün. , [reverſion, Fr. 8 


REV 


a futurity; whoſe life depends upon his breath 
is fo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cant _ 


: ; ; ot fe. 
| ſhould prevail, till the ſame authority, perceiv- cure to itſelf the reverſion of the very next Mane 
ing ſuch overſight, might afterwards correct or Soutb's Sera 


So many candidates there ſtand for wit 
A place at court is ſcarce fo hard to get; ; 
In vain they crowd each other at the door: 
For een reverſions are all begg'd before, H, F 
Fame's a reverſion in which men take place 8 
O late reverſion / at their own deceaſe, Lourg 


REve'RSIONARY, re-ver'-8h0-ner-Þ. 2j. from 
reverſon.] To be enjoyed in ſucceffion. 
There are multitudes of rever/ionary patents and 
rever/ionary promiſes of preferments. 4,4, 


To REVE RT, re-vert'. v. a. reverts, Lat.] 
t. To change; to turn to the contrary, 
Wretched her ſubjects, gloomy fits the queen 
Till happy chance revert the cruel ſcene; = 
And apiſh folly, with her wild reſort 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court, ph 
2. To reverberate. 
| The ſtream boils 
Around the ſtone, or from the hollow'd bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. Tho-tfom, 


To REve'&T,. re-vert'. v. n. [revertir, old 
Fr.] To return; to fall back. 
My arrows, 
Too lightly timbred for ſo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again. 857% 
If his tenant and patentee ſhall diſpoſe of hi; 
gift without his kingly aſſent, the lands ſhall ; 
vert to the king. Bacon. 
REVvE'RT, re-vert/.. 1. /. [from the verb. 
Return; recurrence. A mulical term. 
Hath not muſick her figures the ſame with 
rhetorick ? what is a revert but her antiſtrophe! 
| | Peacham on Muſ:, 
REvE'RTIBLE, re-vert-Ibl, adj. [from revert, 
Returnable, | 
REVvERY', reEv'-Er-Y. u. ſ. [reſwerie, Fr.] Look 
muling ; irregular thought. | 
Nevery is when ideas float in our mind, with- 
out any reflection or regard of the underſtanding. 
| Tick, 
If the minds of men were laid open, we ſhouid 
fee but little difference between that of the wile 
man and that of the fool; there are infinite -. 
veries and numberleſs extravagancies paſs through 


both. f Auiſſn. 
I am really ſo far gone, as to take pleaſure in 
reveries of this kind. | Pope, 


o Reve'sT, re-vest'. v. a. [reveſiir, revetir, 
Fr. revgſtio, Lat.] | 
1. To clothe again. 
| Fer, nathleſs, 
Th' enchanter finding fit for his intents, 
Did thus revef, and deckt with due habiliments. 


Spenſer, 

When thou of life reneweſt the ſeeds, 
The withered fields reveft their chearful weeds. 
Mi 3 | Wotton, 
2. To reinveſt ; to veſt again in a poſſcſion 
or office. | | - 
Reve'sTIARY, r&-v6s'-tsh&r-y. u. / [rev 
aire, Fr. from reveſtio, Lat.] Place where 

dreſſes are repofited. Eo 

The eſſectual power of words the Pythagoreans 
extolled ; the impious Jews aſcribed all miracles 
to a name, which was ingraved in the revef1ay 
of the temple. Camden i Remaiti, 


Revrcriow, re-vik'-shin. z. /. Lrevictum, 
Lat.] Return to life. | 
If the Rabines prophecy ſucceed, we ſhall cor- 
- . clude the days of the phenix, not in its 07, 0 
in the laſt and general flames, without all hope 
reviqtiun. ; ——— 
To Reyi'cTUAL, r&'-vit"l. v. a. [re and 9 
tual.] To ſtock with victuals again. r. 
It hath been objected, that I put into Lrelae 


1 


* 


a future repentance, who cannot promiſe himſelf 


—_— much time there, taking care to revid 
myſelf, 


— 


and none of the reſt. Ralcigh's 2 0 


ane. b v. 6. l/s and view.) 

1. To look back. 5 

f flies, that bis reviewing eye 
——_— andhis ear the cry. Denham. 

. 

I have awoman's longing. | Sh 


over again z to re-examine... 
3. To — that the Znei 18 8 
that death prevented the divine 
22 it; and, for that reaſon, he had 
condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 
0 retrace. 5 8 E . 
" Ton I the long laborious ſcene review, - 
And 


arvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 
1 r vw. N. 4 n from the 
n . urvey; re-examinart . . 
EY ike indifference conſidered 
"views and ſubfequent editions. Fell. 
We make a general review of the whole work, 
and a general review of nature ; that, 
ing them, their full correſpondency may appear. 


The works of nature will bear a thouſand views 
and reviews ; the more narrowly we look into 
them, the more occaſion we ſhall have to admire. 

| N Atterbury's Sermons, 
To REVVLE, r&-v?1, v. a. [re and wile. ] To 
reproach ; to vilify; to treat with con- 
tumely. | : | 
Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib, 


That liſt at will them to revile or ſnib. Spenſer. 


I read in's looks 
Matter againſt me; and his eye revil'd 
Me as his abject object. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid 
ol their revilings. Jaiab, Ii. 7. 
She ſtill beareth him an invincible hatred, re- 
vileth him to his face, and raileth at 


companies. 25 5 Swift. 
EVI'LE, rè-vi l. . . [from the verb.] Re- 
proach; contumely; exprobration. Not 


uſed, but elegant. | ; 
heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid himſelf, —to whom 


The gracious Judge, without revile, reply d. Milt. 


REVI LER, r&-vi1-ar. 2. /. [from revile.} One 
_ whoreviles ; one who treats another with 
contumelious terms. | 
The bitrereſt revilers are often. half-witted 
people. Government of the Tongue. 
Rev1 LINGLY, rE-vi1-ing-ly. adv. (from re- 
vile] In an opprobrious manner; with 
contumely. 5 
The love I bear to the civility of expreſſion will 
not ſuffer me to be revilingly abroad. Maine. 
Revr'sSAL, re-vi'z-4l. n. f. [from reviſe.] Re- 
view ; re-examination. 5 
The reviſal of theſe letters has been a kind of 
examination of conſcience to me; ſo fairly and 
faithfully have I ſet down in them the undiſguiſed 
ſtate of the mind. | Pope. 
ToREVISE, re-vPz. v. a. [reviſus, Lat.] To 
review ; to overlook. 3 


Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too 


much: 


ce Not, Sir , if you reviſe it, and retouch.” Pope 4 


Revi'se, re-vt'z. 1. ſ. [from the verb.] 
I, Review; re · examination. | 
4 The author is to be excuſed, who never, 
5 gard to his 
bdnſeif the 
2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet 
3 . 1 3k 5 
His ſending them ſheet by ſheet when printed, 
and ſurveying the e.. 
REviszx, revtz-ar; 1. . 
reviſe.) Examiner; ſuperintendant. 
REvTs1ow, re. wizh“-ün. 
from reviſe-] Review. 


in re- 
eyes and other impediments, gives 


[rewiſeur 5 Fr, from 


all the wounds of Greece anew. Pope. 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


him in all 


trouble of corrections and reviſes. Boyle. | 


Fell. 


1. /. Lre von, Fr. =_ AIR 
e 1 To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Donne. 


| 


his re- 


by compar- | 


ab 


REU 
To Revr'srT, r&-viz'-It, v. a. [revifiter, Fr. 
reviſo, reviſito, Lat.] To viſit again. 
15 Thee I revi/it ſafe, 
And feel thy ſov'reign vital lamp; but thou 
Reviſit} not theſe eyes, that rowl in vain, 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milt. 
Let the pale fire reviſit Thebes, and bear 
Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear. Pope. 
REVIVAL, re-vi'v-e1. n. ſ. [from revive.) Re- 
call from a ſtate of languor, oblivion, or | 
obſcurity ; recall to life. 5 
To REVIVE, re-vt'v. v. a. [revivre, Fr. re- 
| vivo, Lat.] 
t. To return to life, | - 
The Lord heard Elijah, and the ſoul of the 
child came unto him again, and he revived. 


Y I Kings, xvii. 22. 
So he dies; 


But ſoon revives : death over him no power 

| Shall long uſurp. 

2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe from 
languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. 

2 I revive 


— 


At this laſt fight, aſſur'd that man ſhall live. Milk 
ToREvive, 1. vl v. . a. 5 


1, To bring to life again. 
Spot more delicious, than thoſe gardens feign'd 
Of reviv'd Adonis. Million. 
2. To raiſe from languor, inſenſibility, or 
oblivion. | 
Noiſe of arms, or view of martial guiſe, 
Might not revive defire of knightly exerciſe.Spen/. 


3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back to 
the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in 
our minds thoſe ideas, which after imprinting 
have been laid aſide out of ſight. Locke. 

The mind has a power in many caſes to revive 


perceptions, which it has once had. Locke. 
4. To quicken ; to rouſe. 
I ſhould revivethe ſoldiers hearts; | 
Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. Shakeſp. 


What firſt Eneas in this place beheld, 
Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell'd. Dryden. 
Old Egeus only could yevive his ſon, 
Who various changes of the world had known. 


Dryden. 


God lighten our eyes, and give us a little re- 
viving in our bondage. Ezra, ix. 8. 
6. To bring again into notice.  _ 

He'll uſe me as he does my betters, 
Publiſh my life, my will, my letters, 
Revive the libels born to die, 
Which Pope muſt bear as well as I. Swift. 
7. [In chymiſtry.] To recover from a mixed 
ſtate. | 5 


5. To recomfort; to reſtore to hope. 


That which invigorates or revives. 
To REVIVIFICATE, rè- viv“ -.- fy-kat. v. a. 

[revivifier, Fr. re and viviſico, Lat.] uy 0 

recall to life. e 

(from reviviſicate.] The act of recalling to- 
life. | . 

As long as an infant is in the womb of its pa- 
rent, ſo long are theſe medicines. of revivification 
in preparing. | Spectator. 


life. Foy NE EIN 
Scripture makes mention of a reſtitution and 
reviviſcency of all things at the end of the world. 
. . „5 © MO net; 
Rev'n10n, re-t&=nytm:- . /. [reunion, Fr. re 
and union.] Return to a ſtate of juncture, 
cohefion, or concord; A 
She, that ſhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, | 


ToRE'vocaret, re 


g Milton. 


Revi'veR, re-vi'v-ar- u. . [from revive.) 4 


Revivirica'T10N, re-viv-y-f5-kA”- shan..n./. 1 


Reviv1'sCENCY, rè-vi-vis-sen-sF. 1. ſ. [re- 
vi viſco, reviviſcentia, Lat.] Renewal of 


REV 


To REUNTTSE, re-fi-nt't. v. a. {re and unite. ] 

I- To join again; to make one whole a ſecond 
time; to join what is divided. 5 

By this match the line of Charles the Great 

Was reunited to the crown of France. SBI. 

2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at variance 
one. 

To REUNT TE, 
again. 

Re'voCABLE, r&v'-0'-kEbl. ad/. [revocable,. 
Fr. revoco, revocabilis, Lat.] 

I. That may be recalled. | 
| Howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs,. do not act any 
thing that is not revocable, Bacon. Eſſays. 
2. That may be repealed. 
Re'vOCABLENESS, rev'-0-kEbl-nls. 2. ſ. [from 
riewocable.] The quality of being revocable. 

v'-6-kit. v. a. Ire voco, Lat.] 
To recall; to call back. 8 
His ſucceſſor, by order, nulliſies 

Many his patents, and did revocate 

And ng his liberalities. Daniel's Civil War. 
REVO CA“ Trio, rèv-&-kA-shün. 2. /. [revoca- 

tion, Fr. revocatio, Lat.] | 
1. Act of recalling. 5 
| One, that ſaw the people bent for the revocation. 
| of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection. 


Hooker. 

2. State of being recalled. 7 
Elaiana's king commanded Chenandra to tell 
him that he had received advice of his revocation. 

: |  » Jfowtl's Vocal Foreſt. 


_r&-a-nt"t. v. u. To cohere 


2 


«Sv 


3. Repeal; reverſal. 
A law may ceaſe to be in force, without an ex- 
preſs revocation of the lawgiver. White. 
If a grievance be inflicted on a perſon, he may 
appeal; it is not neceſſary to pray a revocation of 
| ſuch a grievance. 0 Ayliffe. 
To REVO'KE, r&v0'k. v. a. [revoquer,: Fr. 
revoco, Lat.] . | SK 
1. To repeal ; to reverſe, | 
When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the 
whole cauſe for which it was made ſtill remaining, 
do we not herein revcke our very own deed, and 
upbraid ourſelves with folly, yea all that were 
makers of it with overſight and error? Hooker.” 
What reaſon is there, bur that thoſe grants and+ 
Privileges ſhould-be revoked, or reduced to the firſt 
intention ? 5 S) penſer. 
Without my Aurengzebe Icannot live; 
EKevole his doom, or elſe my ſentence give. Dryden. 
2. To check; to repreſs. „ 


4 She ſtrove their ſudden rages to revoke, - 


That at the laſt ſuppreſſing fury mad, 
They gan abſtain. * TEE 
3. To draw back. | 
Shame were to revoke | 
The forward footing for an hidden ſhade. Spenſer. 
Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davies... 
REvo'KEMENT, r&-v6'k-ment. 1. // [from 
revoke.] Revocation; repeal-; recall. Little 
in uſe. 2 5 2 es 
Let it be nois d, 3 
That through our interceffion, this reuolement 
\ And pardon comes. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
To REVO'LT, revolt'. v. n. [revolter, Fr, 
revoltare, Ital.] i 5 
1. To fall off from one to another. It denotes 


er. 


ſomething of pravity or rebellion. 
All will revolt from me, and turn to him. Sal. 
Our difcontented counties do revolt, = 
Our people quarrel with obedience. ' Shakeſp. 
This people hath a revolting and a rebellious 
heart; they are revo/ted and gone. Jeremiab, v. 53. 
2. To change. Not in uſe. | | 
You are already love's firm votar y, 
And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind. 


% 


1 Se. 
REvo'LT, r&- volt . 1. J. [revolte,: Fr. from 
the verb. . 


302 


1. Deſertion:;. © 


" ; Pi 


"REV. 


R E W | RHE 


x. Deſertion; change of ſides. 7o Rx vo Mir, r&'.- vom“ -mit. v. a. [revomir Il jud 1 
, | ' . „ Os Ju ges, a3 well as reward: , a 
He was greatly ſtrengthened, and the enemy | Fr. re and vomit.] To vomit; to ar of Þ aſſemblies been, of thoſe who beſt = Populat 
as _ 4 by oy Ps. a | Hoi again. them. 888 8 
all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, They might caſt it up, and take more, vomit- : 1 1 wift, 
may not thoſe two parts of the monarchy be too ing and 1 rs Fro drink, FHaleruill. To BEWD AD, r8-ward"..v. a. [re and Word.] 


: rful f. I : To repeat in the ſame words. 
= or the reſt, —_ 5 b . Th ot Revv'L810N, rü-vül“-shün. n. . [r evulſion, | Bring me to the teſt, 
2. A revolter ; one who changes fides. Not | Fr. revulſus, Lat.] The act of revelling or | And I the matter will rezvord; which madner, 


1 ; drawing humours from a remote part of Would gambol from. Shakeſp. Haml.! 
You ingrate revolts, N the body. _ | ; RHABA'RBARATE, ra-ba'r-bi-rit. ag. fro | 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the wom Derivation differs from revul/ion only in the rhabar bara, Lat.] Impregnated or tinctu m 
Of your dear mother England, Shakeſp. meaſure of the diſtance, and the force of the me- | with rhubarb, red 
3. Groſs departure from duty. dicines uſed : if we draw it to ſome very remote The ſalt humours muſt be evacuated b th 
Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt ; or contrary part, we call it revulion ; if only to ſennate, rhabarbarate and ſweet. manna Ba = 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes | ſome neighbouring place, and by gentle means, with acids added, or the purging waters Fr 5 l 
To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. Shakeſp. | we call it derivation. ' Wiſeman of Tumours. RH AB DOMAN CV ,r4b'-d&-m An-sy. 5 8 0 8 
Revo'LTED, r- volt - Id. part. [from revolt. ] There is a way of revuſen to let blood in an] and Haiti.] Divination by a wand. £-- 
Having ſwerved from duty. ES adverſe part. Bacon Natural Hiftory. Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that 1 Xx 
Thou ſingle haſt maintain'd | I had heard of ſome ſtrange cures of frenzies, in mineral diſcoveries, with a forked 8 5 — 
; Againſt auf of truth. | by caſual applicarions of fire to the lower parts, e eviled Mioſei's rod; which, freely b 7 com- A 
| ” Miles. which ſeems reaſonable enough, by the violent will tir and play if any e 0 5 35 Fd eld forth, I 
Revo LTER, re-voͤlt- ur. 7, ef [from revolt. KAR, 2 x rom ee IEICE FEW . 2 . f Brown's Fe Dn, +] 
2 2” » OR oo, | emple.\ .. | S . 
HEE changes ſides z a deſerter ; a re- | Revv'LSIvE, re-vil'-slv. adj. Having the RHaa'es0DIsT, rap'-s6-dist. 2. / [from rhaß- 


22 | | : ; dy.] One who writes with 
Fair Kobour that thou doſt th power of rerulſion. Joay out regular 
He will accept 4x "Y 12 4 | Noone Iu truſting His flux of blood breaking forth again with | | dependance of one part upon another, 


A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton. greater violence than it had done before, was not Aſk our rhapſodift, if you have nothing but 
„ Fa RE ME atk” whtach to be ſtopped by outward applications, nor the the excellence and lovelineſs of virtue to preach, 

he had once embraced. Atterbury's ; > 32S revul/iver of any kind. Fell. and no ſuture rewards or puniſhments, how many 
"Thoſe, who are negligent or revolters, ſhall * To REWA RD, r&-w#rd. v. a. [re an d awar a, vicious wretches will you ever reclaim? Watt, 


periſh. | Swift, | to give in return. Skinner.) | RHA'PSODY, rap'-56-dy.. 1. J. [jalutiz; 
To REvo'uve, re-vilv. v. n. [revolvo, Lat.] 1. To give in return. | : ta tO lew, and vn a ſong.] Any num- 
1. To roll in a circle ; to perform a revolu- Thou haſt rervarded me good, whereas I have ber of parts jqined together, without neceſ. 


tion. rewarded thee evil. I Samuel, xxiv. 17. ſary dependance or natural connection. 
They do not revolve about any common centre. They rewarded me evil for good. Eſalm xxxv. 12. Such a deed, as ſweet religion makes 
. ye : Cheyne. 2. To repay ; to recompenſe for ſomething A. rhapfody of words. | Shateſp. Halt, 
p If the earth revolve thus, each houſe near the | good. This confuſion and rhap/cdy of difficultics was 
equator muſt move a thouſand miles an hour. 1 God rewards thoſe that have made uſe of the er be ſup poſed in each lingie inner. Hammord, 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. | fingle talent, that loweſt proportion of grace, | Fe, that makes no refiexions on what he reads, 
: Each revolving year, ' 4 which he is pleaſed to give; and the method of only loads his mind with a 7hap/ody of tales fit for 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. Pope. his rewarding is by giving them more grace. the e of others. 22 Locke, 
2. To fall back. 7 3 ME 5 The words flide over the cars, and vaniſh like 
On the deſertion of an appeal, the juriſdiction To judge th unfaithful dead, but to reward . a rhapſody of evening tales. Watts on the Mind. 
does ifſo jure revolve to the judge à quo. J. His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton. RHEIN-BEKRY, re'n-ber-ry. n. . [/pina cer. 
| | Ayliffe's Parergen, | There is no more reaſon to reward a man for | wina, Lat.] Buckthorn, a plant. | 
To REvo'LvE, r&-vilv. v. a. [revolvo, Lat.] believing that four is more than three, than for RHE'TORICK, ret'-t6-rik, 2. /. wi; 
x, To roll any thing round. being hungry or ſleepy ; becauſe theſe things do | * rhetorigue, Fr.] | : 
Then, in the Eaſt her turn ſhe ſhines, not proceed from choice, but from natural ne- x. The act of ſpeaking not merely with pro- 
 Revolv'd on heav'n's great axis, Milton. | cellity. A man mult do ſo, nor can he do other- | priety, but with art and elegance | 
2, To conſider ; to meditate-on. „ Wilkins. We could not allow him an orator, who had 
Fou may revolve what tales I told you The Supreme Being rewards the juſt, and pu- the beſt thoughts, and who knew all the rules of 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Sbaleſp. niſhes the unjuſt. Broome oa the Odyſſey. | rhetorique, if he had not acquired the art of uſing 
| REvoOLVU'TION, r&v-v6-19'-shan. 7. ho [revolu- REwa'RD, re-wa'rd. 2. £ [from the verb.] them. . Dryden's Dafreſuay 
tion, Fr. revolutus, Lat.] 75 1. Recompenſe given for good performed. Of the paſſions, and how they are moved, 
I Courſe of any thing which returns to the Rewards and puniſhments do always preſuppoſe | Aziſtotle, in, his ſecond, book of rbctorich, hath 
Point at which it began to move. ſomething willingly done well or ill ; without admirably diſcourſed in a little compaſs. Locle. 
n On their orbs impoſe . which reſpect, though we may ſometimes receive Grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, be- 
Such reſtleſs revolution, day by day good, yet then it is only a benefit and not a re. torict inſtructs to ſpeak elegantly, Baker, 
Repeated. Milton , Paradiſe Loft. | ward. 1 Hooker, | 2. The power of perſuaſion ; oratory. | 
They will be taught the diurnal revolution of To myſelf I owe this due regard, | | The heart's ſtill rbetorich, diſclos'd with eyes. 
the heavens, ' OP Matte. Not to make love my gift, but my reꝛvard. Dryden. | | | - Shakeſp» 
A+» Space meaſured by ſome revolution. Men have conſented to the immortality of the His ſober lips then did he ſoftly part, 
At certain revolution, are they brought, ſoul and the recompenſes of another world, pro- Whence of pure rhetorick whole ſtreams outflow. 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Milen. ſing to themſelves ſome rewards of virtue after Fair fax, 
| Meteors have no more time allowed them for | this life. 12 TE © Tillotſon. | Enjoy your dear wit and gay rb:torich, 
their mounting, than the ſhort revolution of a day. 2. It is ſometimes uſed with a mixture of | That hath ſo well been taught her dazling fence. 
7 3 | LEE | ; Dryden. 210 for puniſhment or recompenſe of | | | | Millan, 
| Perſian wept over his army, that within evil. . ' | RyETO'RICAL, r&-tdr'-$-ktl. adj. Ir betori- 
= ms age of a fogle age, not a man would be | REWA/RDABLE, rE-wa'rd-ebl. adj. [from re- cus, Lat. from 92 ray Pertaining to 
] : 3 Wake. | ward.] Worthy of reward. | rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative. 
3. Change in the ſtate of a government or | Men's actions are judged, whether in theirown | Thea rehenſidd is 10 2 ly riveted into my 
Country. It is uſed among us a ifoyiv, for | nature rewardable or puaiſhable. Hooker, | mind that rhetorical 550 at all looſen 
the change produced by the admiſſion of | The action that is but indifferent, and without | it. 7: 0 SIM More, 
1 1 Jes 1 1 a e . vow wy upon our own choice, is an Biecauſe Brutus and Caſſius met a blackmore, 
8 and 5 TY BY NEAT, and 8 1 * and peat by God, if done} and Pompey had on a dark garment at Pharſalia, 
1 1 sed, will be a laſting an- f 15 . . d Taylor. theſe were preſages of their overthrow, whi 
Iver. | e e, eee Davenan. | REWA'RDER, rE-wa'rd-tr. a. /. [from reward.]| notwithſtanding are ſcarce rhetorical ſequels; con- 
4. Rotation 3 circular motion. One that rewards ; one that recompenſes. cluding metaphors from realities, and from con- 
| 3. Motion backward. | | A liberal rewarder of his friends. | Shateſp. | Ceptions metaphorical inferring realitics again. 
15 1 4 As the Supreme Being is the only proper judge I ud | Brown. 
; Cores tund ring back with dreadful revolution | 2 our perſections, lo is he the only fit rewarder | | The ſubject may be moral, logical, or leg, 
On my dctencelels head. OO Milton, ® of them, e which does not come under our ſenſes. alt. 


RU4ETO'RICALLY, 


R H 1 


© rolsicaut rs r- tor. J- kdl . adv. [from 
n Like an orator; figuratively 
with intent to move the paſſions, ; 
9 RHETO'RICATE, re-tör--kàt. v. n. Irbe- 


toricor, low Lat. from rhetorick.] To play 


ne Drator; to attack the paſſions. 
he” ven uch more ſeaſonable to reform, than 


apologize or rbetoricate; not to ſuffer themſelves to 


in in the midſt of ſuch ſolicitations to be ſaved. 
periſh in the Decay of Piety. 


| "RneTORICIAN, r&t-t&-rish/-6n. n. J. (rheto- 


"To 


s 


nundred years old. 


- 


2. An orator. 


en Fr. rhetory Lat.] 4 8 5 
Thos who teaches the ſcience of rhetorick. 
The ancient ſophiſts and rhetoricrans, which 
ever had young auditors, lived till they were an 
Bacon. 

Tis the buſineſs of rbetoricians to treat the 
characters of the paſſions. Dryden t Dufreſnoy, 
A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet 


Leſs proper. 
He play'd at Lions a declaiming prize, 
At which the vanquiſh'd rhetorician dies. Dryden. 


RHETORI'CIAN, ret-t6-rish'-cn, adj. Suiting 


R 


Like rivers ot remorſe. 
Vou did void your rheum upon my beard. Shak. 


a maſter of rhetorick. 5 
Boldly preſum'd with rhetorician pride, 
To hold of any queſtion either fide. Blackmore. 
HEUM, rô'm. 2. /. [jen ; rheume, Fr.] A 
thin watery matter oozing through the 
glands, chiefly about the mouth. Qurncy. 
Truſt not theſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villany is not without ſuch a rbeum; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
| Sha lep. 


Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring, 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. 


Prior. 


Ru U MATICK, r6-mat'-tik. adj. [fruparn®- ; 


from rheum. ] Procceding from rheum or a 
peccant watery humour. 

The moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 


That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſp. 


The blood taken away looked very ſizy or 


rheumatich. 


Floyer. 


RHR U MAT ISM, r0'-mi-tizm. 2. /. I deuHũlis ue; 
P 


and gritty in the gout. . 


R 


To add unto his ſickneſs ? 


3 


rheumatiſme, Fr. rheumatiſmus, Lat.] A 
painful diſtemper ſuppoſed to proceed from 
acrid humours. 80 
Rbeumatiſm is a diſtemper affecting chiefly the 
membrana communis muſculorum, which it makes 
rigid and unfit for motion; and it ſeems to be 


occaſioned almoſt by the ſame cauſes, as the mu- 


cilaginous glands in the joints are rendered ſtiff 


b Duincy. 


The throtling quinſey, tis my ſtar appoints, 


And rheumatiſms | ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. | 


HEU'MY, YO'-MY- adj. (from rheum.] Full 
of {harp moiſture. | 
| | Is Brutus ſick ? 

And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
5 Sbaleſp. 
The South he loos' d, who night and horror 

7 1 « DIME > 
And fogs are ſhaken from his flaggy wings: 
From his divided beard two ſtreams he pours; 
His head and rbeumy eyes diſtil in ſhow'rs. Dryden. 


HINO'CEROS, ri-nOs'-8&-r68. x. /. [þ and 
xtzac; rhinocerot, Fr.] A vaſt beaſt in the Eaſt 


Indies armed with a horn on his noſſel. 


© - The armed rhinoceros, 


I you draw your beaſt in an emb 


Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
or Hyrcanian tyger; 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. -  Shaheſp. Macbeth, 


em, ſhew a 
landfcape of the country natural to the beaſt ; as 


to the rhinoceros an Eaſt Indian landſca he 
* bd : : 2 Pe, t 5 
crocodile, an Egyptian. Preacbam. 


RHOMB, rdmb/. 1. fe. [rhombe, Fr. rhombus, 


at the ſame time a mean orator. Baker on Learning. | 


i 


RHY 


Lat. p«59-.] In geometry, a parallelo- 
_ gram or quadrangular figure, having its 


. lines, with two oppoſite angles acute, and 
two obtuſe: it is formed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their baſe. 

f Trevoux and Harris, 

Save the ſun his labour, and that ſwift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rbo-b ſuppos d 
Inviſible elſe above all ſtars, the wheel 
Of day and night. | 

See how in warlike muſter they appear, 
In 7hombs and wedges, and half moons and wings. 

| | Milton, 
rhomb, | 


1 


Rnro'mBiCck, rom=bik, adj. [from 
Shaped like a rhomb. 
Manyother ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured; 
the aſteria in form of a ſtar, and they are of a 
rhombick figure. DE - Grew, 
RHO'MBOID, rom'-boid. . . CP 3 
rhomboide, Fr.] A figure approaching to a 
rhomb. 
Many other ſorts of ſtones are regularly figured; 
and they are of a rhomboick figure; talk, of ſuch 
as are rbomboid. | 


| Grew, 
RaoMBOI'DAL, r6m-boi'd-el. 


adj. from 
rhomb. 

Another rhomboizal ſelenites of a compreſſed 
form, had many others infixed round the middle 
of it. | Woodward. 

Rnuv'BARB, ro'-burb. . /. IT habarbara, Lat.] 
Amedicinal root ſlightly purgative, referred 
by botaniſts to the dock. | 

What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence ? Shateſp. 

Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with 
an infuſion of rhubarb in ſmall ale, Wiſeman. 


RHYME, ri'm. ». /. L ,; rhythme, Fr.) 
1. A harmonical ſucceſſion of ſounds. 
The youth with ſongs and rhimes : 
Some dance, ſome hale the rope. Denham. 
2. The conſonance of verſes; the corre- 
ſpondence of the laſt ſound of one verſe to 
the laſt ſound or ſyllable of another. 
© For rhyme the rudder is of. verſes, | 
With which like ſhips they ſteer their courſes. 
| Hudibras. 
Such was the news, indeed, but ſongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times; 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 


If Cupid throws a ſingle dart, 

We make him wound the lover's heart; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

Tis ſure he muſt transfix the liver; 

For rhime with reaſon may diſpenſe, | 

And ſound has right to govern ſenſe. Prior. 
3.. Poetry; a poem. Ng, 

All his manly power it did diſperſe, 

As he were warmed with inchanted rhimes, 
| That oftentimes he quak'd. 

Who would not ſing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himſelf to ſing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 
| Now ſportive youth, X 
Carol incondite rhythms with ſuiting notes, 
| And quaver inharmonious. Philips. 


4: A word of ſound to anſwer to another 
word, 

What wiſe means to gain it haſt thou choſe ? 
Know, fame and fortune both are made of proſe. 
Is thy ambition ſweating for. a rhyme, 

Thou unambitious fool, at this Jate time? Young. 


| RHYME or reaſon, rim or rèzn. Number 


or ſenſe, 
1 was promis'd on a time, 
Io have reaſon for my rbywe; _ - 
But from that time unto this ſeaſon, 
I had neither rhyme nor reaſon. | 


N 


Spenſer: 


Milton. | 


Fairy Queen. | 


N 
; 


* 


"Y 


four ſides equal, and conſiſting of parallel f 


— 


rhomboid.] Approaching in ſhape to a 


Againſt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkies. Dryden. 


. 


N 


RIB 
| _ _ The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groffneſs 


of the foppery into a received belief, in deſpight 
of the teeth of all rbime and reaſon, that they were 


fairies. 

To RHYME, rm. v. . 
1. To agree in ſound, | 
He was too warm on picking work to Sg; 


Shakeſps 


But fagotted his notions as they fell, 
And, if they rbim d and rattled, all was well. Dry. 


2. To make verſes. 
Thele fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime 


themſelves into ladies favours, they do always 
reaſon themſelves out again. Shakeſp. 
There march'd the bard and blockhead, fide by 
ide, 5 N 
Who rbym'd for hire, and patroniz'd for pride. 
| Pope. 
RHVIMER, ri/m-ur, n. /. [from rhyme.] 
Ruy'msTER, rims-tar. One who makes 
rhymes ; a verſifier; a poet in contempt. 
Scall'd rhimers will ballad us out o* tune. Shak. 
It was made penal to the Engliſh, to permit the 
Iriſh to graze upon their lands, to entertain any 
of their minſtrels, rhimers, or news- tellers. 
| Davies on Treland, 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worſt you can; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
Milton's rhime is conſtrained at an age, when 
the paſſion of love makes every man a rhimer, 
though not a poet. : | Dryden. 
I ſpeak of thoſe who are only rbimſters. Dennis. 
Ray'THMICAL, rith/-my-kel. adj. bi; 
rythmigue, Fr. from rhyme or rhythm.) Har- 


to another. 


RIB, rib'. 2. /. [nibbe, Sax.] 
1. A bone in the body. 5 
Of theſe there are twenty-four in number, viz. 
twelve on each fide the twelve vertebræ of the 
back ; they are ſegments of a circle ; they grow 
flat and broad, as they approach the ſternum ; 
but the nearer they are tothe vertebræ, the rounder 
and thicker they are; at which end they have a 
round head, which, being covered with a cartilage, 
is received into the ſinus in the bodies of the ver- 
tebræ: the ribs, thus articulated, make an acute 
angle with the lower vertebræ: the ribs have each 


— 


der ſides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery: 


are cartilaginous, and the cartilages make an obtuſe 
angle with the bony part of the ribs; this angle 
reſpects the head: the cartilages are harder in 
women than in men, that they may better bear the 
weight of their breaſts: the ribs are of two ſorts ; 
the ſeven upper are called true ribs, becauſe their 
cartilaginous ends are received into the ſinus of the 
ſternum: the five lower are called falſe ribs, becauſe 


is joined to the extremity of the ſternum, the car- 
tilaginous extremities of the reſt being tied to one 
another, and thereby leaving a greater ſpace for the 
dilatation of the ſtomach and intrails: the laſt of 
theſe ſhort rib» is ſhorter than all the reſt: it is 


not tied to them, but ſometunes to the muſculus 
obliquus deſcendens. 


* — 


Why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
_ Whole horrid image doth untix my hair, 
And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature! Shakeſp, Matbeth:; 
He open'd my left ſide, and took 
From thence a 746, with cordial ſpirits warm 
And life blood ſtreaming ſreſh. .. 
_- Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try d, | 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his ſide. 2 


ſtrengthens the ſide. | 
| inould not ſee the ſandy hour glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats; 


And ſeg my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſend, 


8 Vailing 


monical ; having one ſound proportioned 


a ſmall canal or ſinus, which runs along their un- 


their extremities, whichare faſtened to the ſternum, _ 


they are ſofter and ſhorter, of which only the firſt - 


Quincy. 


2. Any piece of timber or other matter which £ 
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„ 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiſs her burial. | Shakeſp. 
The ſhips with ſhatter'd ribs ſcarce creeping 
from the ſeas, Drayton. 


* 


3. Any prominence running in lines: as the 
ftalks of a leaf. | | 
RVBALD, rib'-beld, . Ss [ ribauld, Fr. ribal- | 
do, Ital.] A looſe, rough, mean, brutal 
wretch. - | 
That lewd 7ibbald, with vile luſt advanc d, 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe ſo fair and ſheen. Spenſ. 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, | 
Hoiſts ſails, and flies. Sbaleſp. 
The buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. 
| | Shakeſp. 
Ne'er one ſprig of laurel grac'd theſe ribbalds, 
From flaſhing Bentley down to pidling . 


| | 7 ope. 
R!i'BALDRY, rib'-bEld-ryY. 2. /. [from ribald; 
ribaudie, old Fr.] Mean, lewd, brutal lan- 
guage. | | 5 
Mr. Cowley aſſerts, that obſcenity has no place 
in wit; Buckingham ſays, tis an ill ſort of wit, 
which has nothing more to ſupport it than bare- 
faced ribaldry. _ Dryden. 
The ribalary of the low characters is different; 
the reeve, miller, and cook are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. Dryden. 
In the ſame antique loom theſe ſcenes were 
wrought, | 3 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juſt thought, 
True nature in her nobleſt light you ſee, 
Ere yet debauch'd by modern gallantry { 

Jo trifling jeſts and fulſom ribaldry. Granville.“ 
If the outward profeſſion of religion were once 
in practice among men in office, the clergy would 

- fee their duty and intereſt in qualifying themſelves 


for lay-converſation, when once they were out of | 


neneſs, 
Swift. 
RYBAND, rib/-bin. 2. /, {rubande, ruban, Fr. 
This word is ſometimes written ribon.] A 
filet of filk ; a narrow web of filk, which 
is worn for ornament. 
Quint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 
With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head. 
age” - Shakeſp. 


fear of being choaked by ribaldry or propha 


A ribband did the braided treſſes bind, 
I Thereſt was looſe. Drylen's Knight's Tale. 
\ + \Seel!. in the liſts they wait the trumpet's ſound ; . 
Some love device is wrought on ev'ry ſword, 
And ev'ry riband bears ſome myſtick word. 


: | * | Granville. | 
R1/BBED, rib'd. adj. [from rib.] 5 
1. Furniſhed with ribs. | | | 

Was 1 by rocks engender'd; rib'd with ſteel? 
Such tortures to reſiſt, or not to feel? Sandys, 
_ _ Hung on each bough a ſingle leaf appears, 
Which ſhrivell'd in its infancy remains, 
Like a clos'd fan, nor ſtretches wide its veins, 
But as the-ſeafons in their circle run, | 


| 


Opes its 7ib4'd ſurface to the nearer ſun. Gay. 
+ Incloſed as the body by ribs. _ : 
fs LOSE Remember 3 
The nat'ral brav'ry of your iſle, which ſtands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 0 
With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters. Shak. 


Marked with protuberant lines. 


1'BBON, rb“ bin. u. / See RiBaxd. | 
, Tib'-r6st. v. u. [rib and roaft.]' 


To RYBROAST | 
To beat ſoundly. A burleſque word. 
That done, he riſes, humbly bows, 5 | 
And gives thanks for the princely blows; 
Departs not meanly proud, and boaſting 
Of his magnificent ribroaſing. Butler. 
1 have been pinched in fleſh, and well ribroafted' 
under my former maſters; but Pm in now for 


* 
\ 


RIC 


2 vid rib'-whrt. ». /. [plantago.] A 
nt. 3 | 
Ric, lk“. . /. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, 
or valiant man: as in theſe verſes of For- 
- tunatus : 6 
Hilperice potens, fi interpres barbarus adſit, 
Adjutor fortis hoc quoque nomen habet. 
Hil'pric Barbarians a ſtout helper term. 
So Alfric is altogether ſtrong ; Zthelric, 
nobly ſtrong or powerful: to the ſame 
ſenſe as Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, 
Opimius. Gibſon's Camden. 
ICE, tis. . /. [oryza, Lat.] One of the 
eſculent grains: it hath its grains diſpoſed 
into a panicle, which are almoſt of an oval 
figure, and are covered with a thick huſk, 
ſomewhat like barley : this grain is culti- 
vated in moſt of the Eaſtern countries. 
th ; Miller, 
Rice is the food of two-thirds of mankind ; it is 
kindly to human conſtitutions, proper for the con- 
ſumptive, and thoſe ſubject to hzmorrhages. 
£ Arbutbnot. 
If the ſnuff get out of the ſnuffers, it may fall 
inta a diſh of rice milk. Swift. 


— 


R 


— 


Sax.] 

1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth ; abound- 
ing in money or poſſeſſions ; opulent: op- 
poſed to poor. | 

I am as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl. Shateſp. 
The rich ſhall not give more, and the poor no 
leſs. Exodus, 
A thief bent to unhoard the caſh | 
Of ſome rich burgher. | Milton, 
Rich was his ſoul, though his attire was poor, 
As heav'n had cloath'd his own ambaſſador, 
1 | | , Dryden. 
Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, 
and poor in all the comforts of life. Locke, 
He may look upon the rich as benefactors, who 
have beautified the proſpect all around him. Seed. 

2. Valuable ; eſtimable; precious; ſplendid ; 
ſumptuous. | 15 

Earth, in her ricb attire, TIRED 
Conſummate lovely ſmil' d. Milton. 
Matilda never was meanly dreſs'd in her life; 
and nothing pleaſes her in dreſs, but that which is 
very rich and beautiful to the eye. Law. 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a 

great quantity or degree. 
So we th' Arabian coaſt do know 
At diſtance, when the ſpices blow, 
By the rich odour taught to ſteer, 
Though neither day nor ſtar appear. 
If life be ſhort, it ſhall be glorious, 
Each minute ſhall be rich in ſome great action. 


| 


Waller. 


. Rove, 
Sauces and rich ſpices are fetched from India. 


| HA Baker. 
4. Fertile ; fruitful. _ FEY bs 
There are, who fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur'd land 
Induce. | 85 Pͤbilips. 
5. Abundant; plentiful. 
The gorgeous Eaſt with rice hand 
Pours on her ſons barbarick pearl and gold. Million. 
6. Abounding; plentifully ſtocked: as, paſ- 
tures rich in flocks. | 5 
7. Having ſomething precious. 
Groves whoſe ricb trees wept od 
balm. 25 
RI CHED, ritsh'd. adj. [from ricb.] 
riched. Obſolete. | 
755 Ol all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts, and with cham 
With plenteous rivers and wide ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
R1'cnes, ritsh'-Is. 1. J. {richefſes, Fr.] 


; 


— 


Milton. 
E n- 


din and dl. L Eftrange. 


RICH, ritsh', adj. [riche, Fr. ricco, Ital. nica, | 


þ 


| 


orous gums and | 


| ; 
pains rich d, 


RIC 


The inſtrumentalneſs of riches to chari 
dered it neceſſary by laws to ſecure prop 


H Immun 


ty has reg. 
riety. 
Chemiſts ſeek riches by tranſmutation 
great elixir, : Spratt 
Riches do not conſiſt in having more gold and 
filver, but in having more in proportion than ou 
neighbours, whereby we are enabled to procure > 
ourſelves a greater plenty of the conveniencies of 
life, than comes within their reach, who, ſharin 
the gold and ſilver of the world in leſs propo the 
want the means of plenty and power, and ſo are 
poorer. Locle 
What riches give us, let us firſt enquire, 
Meat, fire, and cloaths; what more? meat, cloaths 
and fire. 5 8 Pepe, 
2. Splendid ſumptuous appearance, | 
The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold. 


and the 


| | ? Milian, 
R1'cfaLy, ritsh'-lp. adv. [from rich.) 
1. With riches ; wealthily ; ſplendidly ; mag. | 
nificently. | = 
Ia Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And ſhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. Shale. 
Women ricbly gay in gems. Milton. 


2. Plenteouſly; abundantly. | 
In animals, ſome ſmells are found more richly 
than in plants. Brown's V, ulgar Errours, 
After a man has ſtudied the laws of England, 
the reading the reports of adjudged caſes will r 
improve him, | Watt., 
3. Truly; abundantly. An ironical uſe. 
There is ſuch licentiouſneſs among the baſeſt of 
the people, that one would not be ſorry to ſce 
them beſtowing upon one another a chaſtiſement, 
which they ſo richly deſerve. Addiſun, 
R1'cHNEss, ritsh'-nls. z. /. [from ricb.] 
1. Opulence; wealth. ; 
Of virtue you have left proof to the world; 
And virtue is grateful with beauty and richr//; 
adorn'd. Sidney. 
2. Finery; ſplendour. 
3. Fertility; fecundity; fruitfulneſs. 
This town is famous for the richneſs of the ſoil. 
| Addiſea, 
4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. 
I amuſed myſelf with the richneſs and variety of 
colours in the weſtern parts of heaven. Seater, 
5. Pampering qualities. 
The lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood 
Shou'd clearly prove the richneſs of his food, Dryd, 


Ricx,.rik'. 2. /. See REEK. 


| I. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up 


in the open field, and ſheltered from wet, 
| An inundation 
O'erflowed a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricls of hay and ſtacks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. Stift, 
Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, 
houſes, barns, and corn ricks. Mortimer's Huſvandry. 


2+ A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 
In the North they bind them up in ſmall 
bundles, and make ſmall iel, of them in the field. 

| N Mortimer Huſhandry, 


RI CKE TS, rik'-klts. . /. [rachitis, Lat. A 
name given to the diſtemper at its firſt ap- 
pearance by G n.] 

The rickets is a diſtemper in children, from an 
une qual diſtribution of nouriſhment, whereby the 
joints grow knotty, and the limbs uneven: its 
cure is per formed byevacuation and friction. Quincy: 
In ſome years, liver-grown, ſpleen, and ricits 
are put altogether, by reaſon of their likeneſs. 

8 SGraunt' Bills of Mortality. 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd o' th' head, 

I ſhonld poſſeſs th' eſtate, if he were dead; 
He's fo far gone with the rielets and th' evil, 
That one ſmall doſe will ſend him to the devil. 
a Dryden, 


as. 


{ 


Sp when it ſchool we rl declaim, 


1. Wealth; money or poſſeſſions, 


17 


Old Buſby walks us in a theme, Whol 


R1D 
RI DDL E, rid'l. . /. [nzvelr, 


RID 


RID 


. ? 


Whoſe props ſupport our infant vein, | | Sax. from næde They were then in a place to be aided by their 
And help the rib: in the brain; counſel, perhaps a trial of wit.] | ſhips, which rode near in Edinburgh Frith; Hayo. 
- But when our ſouls their force dilate, It. An enigma ; a puzzling queſtion ; a dark Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 5 
Our thoughts grow up to wit's eſtate. Prior. problem. | And willing winds to theirlow'r'd ſails deny d. Dryd. 
y AK Je. F. adj. [from rickets.] Diſ- How did you dare Men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor ride. 
A wk the e | To trade and traffick with Macbeth, Dryden, 


when the ſolids are too In riddles and in charms of death ? Shakeſp. Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 


la a young animal, 


| : LETE CL he The Theban monſter, that propos'd | z Way-lays their merchants, and their land beſets. 
lax, the caſe of era children, the * | Her riddle, and him, who folw'd it 2 devour'd ; | | Dryden. 
| gently N 18 : A That once found out and ſoly'd, for grief and ſpight | 6- To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſervient. 
Ri cruk, rik tür. . J. Lrictura, Lat. 2 Caſt herſelf headlong from the Iſmenian ſteep. | A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
gaping. . ict. | Ion. Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harms, 
Rid, rd. pret. of ride. | 2. Any thing puzzling. 43 That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe tooliſh honeſty 
To RID, rid'. v. a. [from Pnevvan, Sax, In I was a ſtrange riddle of a lady; My practices rid eaſy. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
the pret. perhaps riaded or rid; in the pal- | Not love, if any lov'd her : hey day! To RIDE, fd. v,a. W 
ſive participle rid.] | \ So: cowards never uſe their might, 1 1. To ſit on ſo as to be carried. Rey 
1. To ſet free; to redeem. But againſt ſuch as will not fight. - Hudibras. They ride the air in whirlwind. Milton. 


It is he that delivereth me from my cruel enc- 
wicked man, 
Pſalm xviii. 49. 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. 
| aps Pſalm exliv. 
1 will bring you out from under their burthens, 
and rid you out of their bondage, Exodus, vi. 6. 
To clear; to diſencumber» | 
They were not before ſo willing to be rid of their 
learned paſtor, as now importunate to obtain him 


3. [Hniddle, Sax.] A coarſe or open ſieve. 
Horſe-beans and tares, ſown together, are eaſily 

. * parted with a riddle. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

To RIDDLE, rid'l. v. a. {from the noun.] 

r. To ſolve; to unriddle. There is ſome- 
thing of whimſical analogy between the 
two ſenſes of the word r:/4dle; as, we ſay, 
to ſift a queſſion: but their derivations differ. 
Riddle me this, and gueſs him if you can, 
Who bears a nation in a fingle man? Dryden, 


2. To manage inſolently at will. 
Humility does not make us ſervile or inſenſible, 


nor oblige us to be ridden at the pleaſure of every 
coxcomb. Collier. 


Thenobility could no longer endure to be ridden 
by bakers, coblers, and brewers. ' * Swift. 
Ri DER, ri'd-ar. u. /. [from ride.) 

I. One who is carried on a horſe or in a 

vehicle. 8 

The ſtrong camel and the gen'rous horſe, 


mies; thou ſhalt rid me from the 


again from them, who had given him entertain- 
ment. . = Hooker. 
{ muſt rid all the ſeas of pirates. Shakeſp. 


We'll uſe his countenance ; which being done, 


Leet her, who would be rid of him, deviſe. 
His ſpeedy taking off. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Upon the word, ſtept forth 
Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. 


| Ben Fonſon, 
can put on 


Thy terrors, as I put thy mildneſs on, 
Image of thee in all things; and ſhall ſoon, 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heav'n of theſe rel 

| „„ | Milton. 
Did ſaints for this bring in their plate; 

For when they thought the cauſe had need on't, 

Happy was he that could be rid ont. Hudibras. 
The god uneaſy till he ſlept again, 


Reſolw d at once to rid himſelf of pain. Dryden. 


The greater viſible good does not always raiſe 


men's deſire, in proportion to the greatneſs it ap- 
pears to have; though every little trouble moves 
us, and ſets us on work to get i of it. Locke. 


The ladies aſked, whether we believed that the 
men of any town would, at the ſame conjuncture, 
have loaden themſelves with their wives; or rather, 


whether they would not have been glad of ſuch an 

opportunity to get rid of them? Addiſon. 
3. To diſpatch, | | 
Having the beſt at Barnet field, 


| We'll thither ſtraight; for willingneſs rid away, 


. 8 Sbaleſp. 
4. To drive away; to remove by violence; 
to deſtroy. | | 


Ah deathſmen ! you have rid this ſweet young 
Shakeſp. 


| prince. 1 | 
R1/DDANCE, rid'-dEns, 7. /. [from rid. 
1. Deliverance. 


Deliverance from ſudden death, riddance from 
all adverſity, and the extent of ſaving mercy to- 
| | HFooler. 
loſs of fomething one 


' wards all men, CORY 

2. Diſencumbrance 

is glad to loſe; | 
I have too griev'd a heart 

To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part. . 

— 4 gentle riddance. 


Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſ, 


1 e dropping gums 
That lie beftrown, unſightl 
Aﬀe la , ſig y and unſmooth, 


RI“ DD ER, rid'n, the participle A 
He 2 2. 2 participle of ride. 
= it mult be by a 


| 
PR Sbaleſp. 
| By this, the cock had a good riddance of his ll 

nes rus 1 | 'L' Eftrange. 
3. AR of clearing away any encumbrances. 


if we mean to tread with eaſe. Milt. 


ve ridden out an eternal period, 
more powerful being than him- 
| 8 Hale. 


rebell'd. 


| 


| 


2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. 
The fiveſt fifted mould muſt be riddled in. 
| Mortimer. 
To RI / DDL E, rid!1. v. 1. {from the noun.] To 
ſpeak ambiguouſly or obſcurely 
Be plain, good ſon, and homely in 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Shakeſp. 


R1'DDLINGLY, rid'l-Ing-ly. adv. {from riddle.] 
In the manner of a riddle ; ſecretly. | 
Though like the peſtilence and old-faſhion'd love, 
Ridulingiy it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out, yet their ſtate 
Is poor. - Donne. 
To RIDE, rid. v. n. preter. rid or rode; part. 
rid or ridden. {pudan, Sax. rzjden, Dut.] 
1. To travel on horſeback. _ N 
Brutus and Caſſius 


| Shakeſþ. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too pretty. Sbaleſp. 


den? 
Through ſtorms of 
rides, | 
While ev'ry ſhot is levell'd at his ſides. Smith. 
Let your maſter ride on before, and do you gal- 
lop after him. Swift's Direfions to the Groom. 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not 
to walk. | ; 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shakeſp. 
Upon this chaos rid the diſtreſſed ark, that bore 
the ſmall remains of mankind. Burnes. 
3. To be ſupported in motion. 
| As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc'd tongue. - Shakeſp. 
4. To manage an horſe. EE | 
Skill to ride ſeems a ſcience, 
Proper to gentle blood; ſome others feign, 
To manage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. 


| Numbers. 
ſmoke and adverſe fire he 


— 


* 
= 


a 


The horſes I ſaw well choſen, ridden, and fur- 
niſned. 335 | Shakeſp. 
_  Inſpir'd by love, whoſe buſineſs is to pleaſe, 
He. rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful eaſe. 


5 | Dryden. 
5. To be on the water. | ST 
| On the weſtern coaſt bee 
 Rideth a puiſſant army. Shakeſp. 


The ſea was grown' ſo rough, that the admiral 
was not able longer to ride it out with his gallies; 
but was enforced to flip his anchors, and 


+ gallies on ground, Knoles. 


—& 


Spenſer. | 


run his 


1 


WEI 


thy drift ; + 
28 


Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 


Am not I thine aſs, upon which thou haſt rid- 


| 


Reſtrain'd and aw'd by man's inferior force, 

Do to the rider's will their rage ſubmit, 

And anſwer to the ſpur, and own the bit. Prior. 
2. One who manages or breaks horſes. 

His horſes are bred better; and to that end riders 
dearly hired. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
I I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 
Andtorough riders give my choiceſt wine. Bramſtan. 
3. An inſerted leaf. . | EE 
RIDGE, ridzh“. n. /. HHNE, Sax. rig, Dan. 

rugge, Dut. the back.] 1 | 


1. The top of the back. 


He thought it was no time to ſtay; 
But in a trice advanc'd the knight 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 
2. The rough top of any thing, reſembling 
the vertebræ of the back. 4 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, | 
Whoſe ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Diſlodges from a region ſcarce of prey. Milton, 
| His ſons | | 1 
Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! Milt. 
The higheſt ridges of thoſe mountains ſerve for 
the maintenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the 


vallies. | | . b Ray. 
3. A ſteep protuberance. | 3 
Part riſe in cryſtal wall, or ridge directe, 

For haſte. Milton. 


About her coaſts unruly waters roar, 
And, riſing on a ridge, inſult the ſhore. Dryden. 
4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 
Thou viſiteſt the earth; thou watereſt the ies 
thereof abundantly ; thou ſettleſt the furrows there- 
5 | | | Pſalm xv. 10. 
The body is ſmooth on that end, and on this tis 
ſet with ridges round the point.  Woodtoard. 
Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow fourteen 
days before Michaelmas, and laid up in round 
high warm ridges. Mortimer. 
5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute angle. 
Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thir- 
teen inches, and made circular breadthways like an 
half cylinder, whoſe diameter is about ten inches 
or more, and about half an inch and half a quarter 
in thickneſs, are laid upon the upper part or ridge 
of the roof, and alſo on the hips. #7 


Ms X0# es 


| 6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or 


riſings of the fleſh in the roof of the mouth, 
running acroſs from one fide of the jaw to 
the other like fleſhy ridges, with interjacent 
 furrows or ſinking cavities.  Furrier*s Did, 
To RIDGE, ridzh', v. a. (from the noun.} To 
form a ridge. | 4 in = 


3 Thon from hew-ůti. 
þ Feign'dft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
| - : „Where, 


RID 


Where ſtrength can leaſt abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briſtles rang'd like thoſe that ridge the back. 
Of chaf'd wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines. Milton. 
R1i'DGLIXG, ridzh/-ling. } . . Lovis rejicula, 
RI DOIL, ridzh/-1l. Lat. Ainſworth.) 
A ram half caſtrated. | 
Tend my herd, and ſee them fed; 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led: 
And ware the Libyan ridgil's butting head. Dryd. 
And ware the ridg/ing with his butting | wad. 
; ryden. 
R Dv. ridzh'-F. adj. [from ridge.] Rifing 
in a ridge. 
Far in the ſea againſt the foaming ſhore, 
There ſtands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms; but when 'tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 
| 8 ; Dryden. 
RVDICULE, rid'-y-kdl. 2. /. [ridicule, Fr. 
ridiculum, Lat.] Wit of that ſpecies that 
provokes laughter. 8 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 
Thoſe, who aim at ridicule, | 
Should fix upon ſome certain rule, 


Which fairly hints they are in jeſt. Swift. 


To R1'DiCcULE, rid'-y-kll. v. a. {from the | 


noun.) To expoſe to laughter; to treat 
with contemptuous merriment. 
Il wiſh the vein of ridicaling all that is ſerious 
and good may have no worſe effect upon our ſtate, 
than knight errantry had on theirs, Temple. 
He often took a pleafſ#re to appear ignorant, 
that he might the better turn to ridicule thoſe that 
valued themſelves on their books, Addiſon. 
R1ivicv'LeR, rid-y-kil-Er. 2. /. One that 
ridicules. ä | 
The ridiculer ſhall make only himſelf ridiculous. 
| ; Earl of Cheſterfield. 
Rip cvrovs, rid-dik'-ki-las. adj. ridicule, 
Fr. ridiculus, Lat.) Worthy of laughter ; 
exciting contemptuous merriment. 
43 Thus was the building left 
- Ridiculous; and the work confuſion nam'd. Milton. 
It was not in Titus's power not to be derided; 
but it was in his power not to be ridiculous. South, 
RIiDrcvLovsLy, rid-dik'-kfi-lbs-ly. adv. 
from ridiculous.) In a manner worthy of 
laughter or contempt.” 3 | 
' © Epicurus's diſcourſe concerning the original of 
the world is ſo ridiculouſly merry, that the deſign 
of his philoſophy was pleaſure and not 1 Far 
2 | outh. 
"Ridr'cuvLovsNEss, Id -dik-kü-lüs-nis. 7. / 
flkfrom ridiculous.) The quality of being ri- 
diculous. | 


©, What ſport do Tertullian, Minucius and Ar- 


nobius make with the images conſecrated to divine 
worſhip? from the meanneſs of the matter they 


are made, the caſualties of fire, and rottenneſs they 


are ſubject to, on purpoſe to repreſent the ridicu- 
'  touſneſs of worſhipping ſuch things. Stilling fleet. 
RN DIR , ri-ding. particip. adj. Employed 
to travel on any occahion. . 


It is provided by another provincial conſtitu- 


tion, that no ſuffragan biſhop ſhall have more 
than one riding apparitor, and that archdeacons 
hall not have ſo much as one riding apparitor, but 
only a foot meſſenger. _ Aylife Parergon. 
R1'vixs, A.- ding. u. . [from ride,] - 
1. A diſtrict vifited by an officer. | 
2. One of the diviſions of Yorkſhire, anſwer- 
ing to hundreds in other counties: cor- 
rupted from trithing. . 


R1'vinccoar, ri-ding-k6t. 1. 1 [riding and | 


coat.] A coat made to keep out weather. 
When you carry your maſter's ridingcoat in a 
journey, wrap your own in it. Swift. 


R1'DIxGHooD, rt-ding-hud. ». /. [riding and 
hood.) A hood uſed by women, when they | J 
| feeding upon a ſeed ſhe cannot digeſt, expelleth 


travel, to bear off the rain, 


- 


* k 


RIF 


+ ſerved both for a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnet. 
Good houſewives all the winter's rage deſpiſe, 
Defended by the ridingbood's diſguiſe. Gay. 


fers from wheat in having a flatter ſpike, 

the corn larger and more naked, Miller. 

Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a 

_ fierce aſpect, upon his head a garland of wheat and 

hey - > LE Peacham, 

RIFE, rtf. adj. nyre, Sax. rij, Dut.) Pre- 

valent; prevailing; abounding. It is now 
only uſed of epidemical diſtempers. 

- While thoſe reſtleſs deſires, in great men rife, 
To viſit ſo low folks did much diſdain, 
This while, though poor, they in themſelves did 
3 Sidney. 


— 


ign. 
Guyon cloſely did await 4 | 
Advantage; whilſt his foe did rage moſt rife; 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him 
55 ſtraight, 2 
And falſed oft his blows. Spenſer. 
The plague was then rife in Hungary. Knolles, 
Bleſſings then are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. Herbert. 
Space may produce new worlds; whereof ſo rife 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
This is the place, 1 
Whence ev'n now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my liſt'ning ear. Milton. 
5 That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men, that to the publick good 
Private reſpects muſt yield. 
Before the plague of London, inflammations of 
the lungs were rife and mortal, Arbuthnoton Air. 
R1'FELY, rtf-ly. adv. [from vie. ] Prevalent- 
ly ; abundantly. | 


coming in a great fleet. 
Ri'rENE Ss, rif-nls. 2. /. [from rife.) Pre- 
valence; abundance. | | 
He aſcribes the great rifenzſs of carbuncles in 
the ſummer, to the great heats. Arbuthnot on Air. 


R1'FERAFF, rf “raf. n. , [recrementum, Lat.] 
The refuſe of any thing. , 


To RVFLE, rif l. v. a. [rifer, rifler, Fr. rijfe- 
ey Dot} ie 
1. To rob; to pillage ; to plunder. 

Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about 
you; if not, we'll make you, Sir, and rife you. 


Men, by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treaſures better hid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

You have rifled my maſter ; who ſhall maintain 
me ? | L' Eftrange. 

A commander in the parliament's rebel army 
rifled and defaced the cathedral at Litchfield. South. 
2. To take away; to ſeize as pillage. | 
Mine is thy daughter, prieſt, and ſhall remain, 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall pleadin vain, 
- Till time ſhall rifle every youthful grace. 
R1'FLER, rif-lar. 2. /. [from viſe.] Robber; 
plunderer; pillager. 2 = 
Ri1er, rift'. 2. /. [from rive.] A cleft; a 
breach; an opening. 6 
Ne pluckt a bough, out of whoſe ri/t there come 
Small drops of gory blood. Sfenſer, 
N She did confine thee 3 
| Into a cloven pine, within which ri * I 
Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain. Shakeſp, 
In St. James's fields is a conduit of brick, unto 


conduit a window: if you cry out in the rift, it 
makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 
They have an idle tradition, that a miſſel bird, 


3 


| The palliolum was like our ridinghoods, and 


9 


Milton. | 


 Shakeſp. 


Pope, ; 


which joineth a low vault; at the end of that is a 
round houſe, with a ſmall lit or rift; and in the 


Ri, ri. n./. An eſculent grain. This dif- 


— 


— 


RI G 


it whole; which, falling upon a bough of , 
that hath ſome/7if?, putteth forth the müller. 
iber tropick . _ 
Gan thunder, and both ends of heav'n; th 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain, with lightning mixt, Mit 
Some pick out bullets from the veſſels (ge, - 
Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and ri 
| Dr, 
To Ri r, rift. v. a. [from the noun.) 15 
cleave; to ſplit. To rive is perhaps more 
proper. | 
To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt. Shakeſp. Temprf 
At fight of him the people with a ſhout | 
Rifted the air. Milton's Agoniſer 
On riſted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, ö 
The green reed trembles. Pope's Meſfuh, 
29 RI r, rift'. v. 2. | 
1. To burſt; to open. 
Fd ſhriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me. Shateſþ. Winter; Tal, 
Some trees are beſt for ſhip-timber, as oaks that 
grow in moiſt grounds; for that maketh the 
timber tough, and not apt to rift with ordnance, 
| Bacon's Nat, Jof/þ 
When ice is congealed in a cup, it will ſwell in- 
ſtead of contracting, and ſometime rife, 
| | | Bacon's Nat. Hiſlery, 
2. [Ræver, Dan.] To belch; to break wind. 
RIG, rig“. n. / Rig, ridge, ſeem to ſignify 
the top of a hill falling on each fide; from 
the Saxon Pmixzz ; and the Iſlandickhrigey, 
both ſignifying a back. Gibſon's Canter, 


To Ris, rig'. v. a. [from rig or ridge, the 
back.] i 


e clouds 


- It was rifely reported, that the Turks were To drels; to accoutre. Cloaths are pro- 


Knolles's Hiſtory. 


verbally ſaid to be for the back, and vic- 
_ tuals-for the belly. | 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and ſilver lace, 
with a feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he 
made in the world, L' Eftrange, 
2. To fit with tackling. - . 
My minde for Egypt ſtoode; 
When nine faire ſhips, 1 rig'd forth for the flood, 
. Chapman, 

He, like a fooliſh pilot, hath ſhipwreck'd 
My veſſel gloriouſly rigg'd. Milton ': Agoniſtes, 
The ſinner ſhall ſet forth like a ſhip launched 
into the wide ſea, not only well built and r:gy:; 
but alſo carried on with full wind. South, 
He bids them rig the fleet. Denban. 
He rigged out another ſmall fleet, and the 
Achæans engaged him with theirs. Arbutbnd, 


Ri6aD00'N, rig-i-d0'n. n. /. [rigadon, Fr.] 
A dance, | | 

R164'T10N, ri-gY-shtin. 2. / [rigatio, Lat. 
The act of watering. Did 


| RYGGER, rig -gür. . . [from rig. ] One 


that rigs or dreſſes. | 
R1'GGING, rig'-ging. u. /. [from rig.] The 

ſails or. tackling of a ſhip. 

| Io plow the deep, 
To make fit rigging, or to build a ſhip. Creccb- 
His batter'd rigging their whole war receives, 

All bare, like ſome old oak with tempeſts beat, 

He ſtands, and ſees below his ſcatter'd leaves. Did. 


R!GG18H, rig'-gish. adj. [from rig, an old 

word for a whore.) Wanton; whoriſh. 
— Vileſt things — 

Become themſelves in her, that the holy prieſts 

Bleſt her, when ſhe is riggi/h. Sbaleſp. 

ToRYrGGLE, rig'l. v. a. [properly to wrigg'] 
To move backward and forward, as ſhrink 
ing from pain. 


ritto, Ital. redtus, Lat.] 
The 


| 


1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable, 


RIGHT, rt. adj. [nizr, Sax, recht, Dut- a 


— ot 


* 


1 
I 


will be, when all theſe unequal 
andevil ſhall be ſet right, and 
all his tranſactions made as clear as 
| Atterbury. 
the noon-day- : 
| me in the right way. 

Rightful ; juſtly claiming. of 
8 5 SS of nature, nor poſitive law 
of God, that determines which is the right heir in ; 
all caſes, the right of ſucceſſion' could not have 

been certainly determined. | 


A time there 
diſtributions of 


the wiſdom of 


Locke, 


If there be no proſpe& beyond the grave, the 


inference is certainly right, let us eat and drink, | 


ö rrow we die. Locke. 
9 =D be 1 44 and _ 
equinox rightly com and being once re- 
formed = ſer right, it may be kept ſo, by omit- 
ting the additional day at the end of every hundred 
and thirty-four years. Helder on Time. 
If my preſent and paſt experience do exactly 
coincide, -I ſhall then be diſpoſed to think them 
both right. | ; Beattie. | 
4. Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment; 
paſſing judgment according to the truth 
You on right, juſtice, and you weigh this well; 
Therefore ſtill bear the balance and the ſword. Shak. 
5. Juſt ; honeſt ; equitable; not criminal. 
Their heart was not right with him, neither 
were they ſtedfaſt in his covenant. P/zlm Ixxviii. 37. 
6. Happy; convenient. | | | 
The lady has been diſappointed on the right ſide, 
and found nothing more diſagreeable in the huſ- 
band, than ſhe difcovered in the lover. Addiſon: 
7. Not left. 5 | 


It is not with certainty to be received, concern- | 
ing the right and left hand, that men naturally 
make uſe of the right, and that the uſe of the 
other is a digreſſion. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in abull's raw hide they ſheathe the right. Dryd. 

8. Strait; not crooked. 

The idea of a right lined triangle neceſſarily 
carries with it an equality of its angles to two 


; Locle. 
direct. | | 


right ones. 
9. Perpendicular ; | 
RIGHT, rt. inter j. An expreſſion of appro- 
bation. | 15 | 
in need 


Right, cries his lordſhip, for a rogue 

To have a taſte, is inſolence indeed: | 
In me tis noble, ſuits my birth and ſtate. Pope. 
Ric Hr, ri't. adw. | 


| 


truth, or juſtice. _ 
Then ſhall” the right-aiming thunder-bolts go 
abroad, and from the clouds, as from a well-drawn - 
bow, ſhall they fly to the marx. Wiſdom, v. 21. 
-To underſtand political power right, and derive 
it from its original, we ee e what ſtate 
all men are naturally in, and that is a ſtate of 
perfect freedom to order their actions, and diſpoſe | 
of their poſſeſſions and perſons. Tele. 
2. According to art or rule. 


You with ſtrict diſcipline inſtruQed right, | 


Have learn'd to uſe your arms before 
| Take heed you ih 


you fight. 
you ſteer your veſſel right, my ſon. 
This calm of heav'n; this Ae e 555 


erroneous; not wrong | 


3 


Brown. | 


1 W juſtly; exactly; according to 
9 


. 


/ 


R1 


Inſects have voluntary motion, and therefore 
imagination; for ants go right forward to their 
hills, and bees know the way from a flowery heath 
to their hives. Bacon. 


| This way, right down to Paradiſe deſcend. . 


4. In a great degree; very. Now obſolete. 
| I gat me to my Lord right hambly, Eſalm xxx. 8. 
____ Right noble princes, 
I'll acquaint our duteous citizens. 
Pardon us the interruption n 
Of thy devotion and right chriſtian zeal. Shakeſp. 
I I cannot joy, until I bereſolv'd 
| Where our rigbt valiant is become. 
When I had climb'd a height 
Rough and right hardly acceſſible ; I might 
Behold from Circe's houſe, that in a grove 


Shakeſp. 


| Shaleſp. 


| > Chapmen. 
The ſenate will ſmart deep | 


For your upbraidings: I ſhould be right ſorry 
To have the means ſo to be veng'd on you, 
As I ſhall ſhortly on them. 
. Right many a widow his keen blade, 
And many fatherleſs, had made. Hudibras. 


5. It is ſtill uſed in titles: as, right Hanour- 
able; right reverend. | 
I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard 
lord high marſhal. 
1. Not wrong. 
: One riſing, eminent 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of 7ight and wrong, 
Of juſtice, of. religion, truth, and peace, 
And judgment from above, Milton s Par. Loſt. 
2. Juſtice ; not injury. | 
Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their 
riſing ; for it ſeemeth but right done to their 
1 | Bacon. 
In the midſt of your invectives, do the Turks 
this right, as to remember that they are no idola- 
ters FEES: Bacon, 
Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well deſery'd, had fortune done him right. 


He, that would do right to religion, cannot take 
a more effectual courſe, than by reconciling it 
with the happineſs of mankind. 


3. Freedom from guilt ; goodneſs. 
His faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might 


4. Freedom from errour. 
Seldom your opinions err; 
Your eyes are always in the right, 
5. Juſt claim. „ rat 
The Roman citizens were, by the ſword, taught 
to acknowledge the pope their lord, though they 
knew not by what right. | Raleigh. : 
The proud tyrant would many times ſay, that 


Prior. 


was of right his, for as much as he was poſſeſſed 
of the imperial ſcepter, which his great grandfa- 
ther Mahomet had by law of arms won from 
Conſtantine. . Knollet. 
Im Subdue by force, all who refuſe _ 
Right reaſon for their law; and for their king 
Meſſiah, who by right of merit reigns. Milton. 
My right to it appears, - | 
By long poſſeſſion of eight hundred years. Dryden. 
Might and right are inſeparable in the opinion of 
the world. L' Eftrange. 


Milton. | 


Set thicke with trees ſtood, a bright vapour move. | 


Ben Jonſon. 


Peacbam on Drawing, 


birth. 


Dryden. 


Tillatfon. | 


Be wrong, his life I'm ſure was in the right. Cote. 


' whatſoever belonged unto the empire of Rome, | 


Deſcriptions, figures, and fables muſt be in al] Tue ſcripture, aſcribing 


16 


. e e, of her kindred. 

e cuſtom of employing theſe great perſons in 

all . om offices, paſſes for - N * 

"he pris ner freed himſelf by nature's laws, 

Born free, he ſought his right. Dryden 

7. Property; intereſt. 
A ſubject in his prince may claim a right, 

Nor ſuffer him with ſtrengthimpair'dtofight. Dryd. 

8, Power; prerogative. | 

God hath a ſovereign right over us, as we are his 

creatures, and by virtue of this right, he might, 

without injuſtice, have impoſed difficult ul 2 

but in 

_ Tight. fs Re 

9. Immunity ; privilege. - 

. The citizens, _ 8 

Let them but have their rights, are ever forward 

In celebration of this day with ſhews. 

Their only thoughts and hope was to defend 

| their own rights and liberties, due to them by the 


10. The fide not left. TD 


Markers e tory £ | 


Tillotſdti- 


| The radiant image 

| His only Son. | 
11. To rights. In a direct line; ftraight. 

Theſe ſtrata failing, the whole tract ſinks down 

# rights into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it. 


i 


Several have gone about to inform them, and ſet 
them to rights ; but for want of that knowledge 
of the preſent ſyſtem of nature, have not given 
the ſatisfaction expected. Woodward. 

To RIGHT, rt. v. a. To do juſtice to; to 
_ eſtabliſh in poſſeſſions juſtly claimed; to re- 
heve from wrong. bom 2 | 

; How will this grieve you, 


| 


You thus have publiſh'd me? gentle, my lord, 
You fcarce can right me throughly. 


bound to reſtitution. | 
I cou'd not expedient ſee, _ 
On thjs ſide death, to right our family. Waller, 
Some ſecking unto courts, and judicial endea- 
vours to right ourſelves, are ſtill innocent. Kettlew,- 
E Make my father known, ET 
To right 
whence 7gþtwvi/e in old authors, and right- 
auiſely in bifhop Fiſher : ſo much are w 
corrupted by pronunciation! 
1. Juſt; honeſt; virtuous; uncorrupt. 
That far be from thee, to ſlay the. righteous 
with the wicked; and that the righteous ſhould be 
as the wicked. Fe eqs | Geneſis 
2. Equitable ; agreeing with right. 
Kill my rival too; for he no leſs Hy 
Deſer ves; and I thy righteous doom will bleſs. Dryd. 
RrgHTEOUSLY, ri'-tshis-lF. adv. [from 
righteous.) Honeſtly ; virtuouſly, _ 
5 Athens did rigbteoufly decide, 
When Phocien and when Socrates were try d; 
As rigbteouſiy they did thoſe dooms repent, 
Still they were wile, whatever way they went. Dryd. 
R1i'6HTEOVUSNESS, rh-tshüs- nls. 1. . [from 
righteous.) Juſtice; honeſty; virtue; good - 
_ nels; integrity. : 1 l 
g to the perſons of men 
righteouſneſs, in regard of their manifold virtues, 
may not be conſtrued, as though it did 


* 


clear them from all faults. 


- cries, | 
Cou'd warning make the world morejuſt or wiſe; 
Learn rigbteomſugſe, and dread th avenging dei- 

N TT 'y 


; 7. heroick poems; every poet hath as much right to 
Into an unſeen whirlpool draws you faſt, them, as every man hath to air. Dryden. 
Aud in a moment finks you. Dryden. Judah pronounced ſentence of death againſt |. 
3+ In a direct line; in a ftreight line, Thamaf: our author thinks it is very good proof, | 
— Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eye= | that becauſe he did it, therefore he had a right to | 
lids look ſtraight-before thee.” Proverbs, iv. 25, do it. Locke. 
Fe ſhall be driven ont right forth, and none ſhall | Agrippa is generally ranged in ſets of medals 
gather up him that wandereth. Jeremiah, xlix. 5, among the emperors; as ſome among the em- 
The people paſſed over right againſt Jericho. preſſes have no other right. Auen. 


| To thee doth the rig4 of her appertain, ſeeing 
, Tobit, vi. 11. 


Temple, 


making laws, he hath not made uſe of this 


Sbaleſp. f 


Milton. 85 


| | | 8 | Woodward, 
| 12, To rights. Deliverance from errour. 


When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
Sbaleſp. 
If the injured perſon be not rigbted, every 
one of them is wholly guilty of the injuſtice, and 
. Taylor. 


1 my henour, and redeem your own. Dryd.- 5 
| RYGHTEOUS, ri'-tshas. adj. [uhrye, Sax. 


thereby 


22 «Nelſon © : 
RUGHTFEVULy 


— 
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RI'GHTFU L, At- fal. adj. [right and Al 
1. Having the right; having the juſt claim. 
As in this haughty great attempt, 
They laboured to ſupplant the gif, heir; 
1 loſt my liberty, and they their 13 Sbaleſp. 
Some will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal black, 
For the depoſing of a rightful king. Sbakeſp. 
2. Honeſt; juſt; agreeable to juſtice. 
Nor would, for gold or fee, 
Be won, their rightful cauſes down to tread. Spenſer. 
Gather all the ſmiling hours 
Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars. 
Ri GHTFULLY, Tit-ful-y. adv. [from right- 
ful.) 
— Juſtice. TE 
Henry, who claimed by ſucceſſion, was ſenſible 


that his title was not ſound; but was rightfully in 
Mortimer, who had married the heir of Vork. 
Dtyden : Preface to Fables. 
RiGHT-H AND, rit-hind. u. J. Not the left. 
The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 


Prior. 


Left on your rigbi hand brings you to the place. Shak. 


RYGHTFULNESS, ri't-ful-nls. 1. . [from | 


rigbiſul.] Moral rectitude. 


But ſtill although we fail in perfect righifulneſe, | | 


geek we to tame theſe ſuperfluities, 4 


Nor wholly wink though void of pureſt ſightful-⸗ 


neſs, Sidney, 


Ri'cuTLY, ritdp. adv. [from right.] 


1. According to truth or juſtice ; properly; 


ſuitably ; not erroneouſly, 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Pow'rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milt. 
Deſcend from heav'n, Urania! by that name 
If rightly thou art call'd. . 

For glory done 
Of triumph, to be ſtyPd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods; 
Deſtroyers rightlier call d, and plagues of men. Milt. 
A man can never have fo certain a knowledge, 
that a propoſition, which contradicts the clear 
principles of his own knowledge, was divinely 
revealed, or that he underſtands the words rightly, 
wherein it is delivered; as he has, that the contrary- 


Milton's Teng. 1255 | 


1 
2 


| 


r Tocle. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feat?  * 
Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, nt? 
Unſeemly flown with inſolence or wine. Pope. 


2. Honeſtly ; uprightly. —_ 


Let not my jealouſies be your 8 5 
ow may be 2h 9 _ whatever 1 ſhall think, 


. 
3. 3% Rrdcdlly Ys 4 - 
7 Should 1 grant, * didſt not t rightly ſee; 
Then thou wert firſt deceiv' d. © Dryden, 
4. Straitly; directly. | 
| We with one end; but differ in order and way, 
that leadeth rightly to that end. 
Rr'GHTNESS, ri't-nls, . / [from right.) . 
BY Conformity to truth; exemption from be- 
ing wrong; rectitude; not errour. 
It is not neceſſary for a man to be aſſured of the 
rightneſs of his conſcience, by. ſuch an infallible 


_ certainty of perſuaſion as amounts to the clearijeſs | 


of a demonſtration; but it is ſufficient if he knows ; 


it upon grounds of ſuch a probability, as ſhall ex- 
clude all rational grounds of doubting. Soutb. 
Like brute beaſts we travel with the herd; and 


are never ſo ſolicitous for the rightneſs of the way, | 


25 for the N or cee F our company. 
. VEE Axen. 1 nr. 
a 2. Straitneſs. | 
8 Sounds move W in a \ right line, which 
nevertheleſs is not cauſed by the rightne/s of the 
line, but by the ſhortneſs of the diſtance. 
Bacen : Natural Hi iftory. 


| 5 RI GID, rldab' Ad. adj. Lrigide, Fr. rigidus, | 


" > Labs 
. Stiff; not 40 be bent; unpliant. 1 80 


— 


Aden . e be demonſteced 3 


8 
E Ts 
> - 


5 


According to right; Acgording to 


_— 


| R1'Gor, rt 8. n. 5 A circle, Vſcdin Shake- 


Aſcham. | 
2. A convulſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of cold. 


— 4 $ — 
- "Y 


| 1. Stiffne 8, 


4. Severity of life ; voluntary pain; auſterity; 


Ric 


to be more 0 ric and inflexible, than a ſolid one of | 

the ſame ſubſtance and weight. Ray on the, Creation. 
2. Severe; inflexible. 

_ His ſevere judgment giving law, 
_ His modeſt fancy kept in awe; 

As rigid huſbands jealous are, 


\ 


When they believe their wives too fair, Denham. 


3. Unremitted ; unmitigated. 
ueen of this univerſe! do not believe - 


Thoſe rigid threats of death; ye ſhall not die. Milt. 
4. Sharp; cruel. It is uſed ſomewhat harſhly 
by P hilips 3 E 

„ - Crefly plains 
And Agincourt, deep ting d with blood, confels 
What the Silures vigour unwithſtood 


Could do in rigid fight. ' Philips. 


Ri6rviry, f- dzbid e n. > Melon} Fr. | 


from rigid.) e | | 


 Rigidity is raid? of the ſolids of is body, when, 
being Riff or impliable, they cannot readily per- 
form their reſpective offices; but a fibre is ſaid 
to be rigid, when its parts ſo ſtrongly cohere to- 


gether, as not to yield to that action of the fluids, 


which ought to overcome their reſiſtance in order 


to the preſervation of health: it is to be reme- | 


| 


died by fomentations, 


them reſiſt that expanſion, which is neceſſary to | 
carry on the vital functions: rigidity of the 
veſſels and organs muſt neceſſarily follow from the 
rigidity of the fibres. A rhuthnot on Aliments, 
2. Stiffneſs of appearance 3 want of 1 45 wed 
"airy elegance. 
This ſevere obſervation of nature, by the one 
in her commoneſt, and by the other in her abſo- 
lateſt forms, muſt needs produce in both a kind 
of rigidity, and conſequently more naturalneſs than | 
gracefulneſs. | Motion: ja; 
R1*61DLY, ridzh' 16-19. adv. [from rigid] 
1. Stiffly; unpliantly. 
2. Severely; 


” 


Stiffneſs ; ſeverity inflexibility.' _. | 
R1'GLET, rig Ait. n. ſ. (regulet, Fr.) A flat 


thin fꝗquare piece of wood. 
The pieces that are intended to make the 3 


for pictures, before they are molded, are called 
riglets, Moxon, 


ſpeare for a diadem. 


This fleep is found ; this i is a flcep, | | 
| That, from his golden rigol, hath divorc d | 


80 many Engliſh kings. Shakeſp. * . 
RI G0 UR, rig'-gur. u. J. [rigor, Lat.] 


T. Cold; ſtiffneſs. SPY TE 1 


The reſt his look + | 
Bound with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. Millon. 


' . - Rigors, chilneſs, and a fever attend every ſuch 
new ſuppuration. | _» Blackmore. 
A right regimen, during the r igor or cold fit in 


along continued rigor is a ſign of a ſtrong diſeaſe ; 
during the vigor, the circulation is leſs quick, and 
the blood actually. ſtagnates' in the extremities, 
and, preſſing upon the heart, may produce con- 
cretions; therefore a eker wealth; an inflam- | 
mation. | Arbuthnot. 
3. Sever ity; ſternneſs; want of condeſcenfion 
to others. 
Nature has got the victory o over -paſſion, all his 


vigour i is turned to grief; and pity. Denham's Sophy. | 


Rigour makes it difficult for ſliding virtue to 
recover. Clariſſa. 
He reſumed his: rigors; eſteeming this calamity | 
ſuch à one as ſhould not be outlived, but that 
it became men to be martyrs to. * Feil. 


Rigidity of the organs is ſuch a ſtate as Wake | 


inflexibly ; - without remiſſion ; | 
without mitigation, * | 
R1'G1DNEss, ridzh'-{d-nis.. 2. / (from rigid.) 8 


the beginning of a fever, is of great importagce; 


—_ 


1 


- 


Hig run in ſmall ftreams. - 


- | 1 while its sure! is capable of variation to war ds the 
"> not looſenels of lock. nant of neceflary. | | 
_ 


RIM 

| ſobriety in ſome, 
unneceſſary! 1 

This prince lived in this convent, with 

rigor and auſterity of a capuchin, 

5+ Strictneſs; unabated exactneſs. 


drive others into river: that are 


Sprate, 
all the 
Alliſon on ltaly, 


It may not ſeem hard, if in caſes o 
certain profitable ordinances eee be ren 
rather than all men always ſtrictly bound ray : 
general riger thereof. ob 5 
| Heat and cold are not, according to — 
phical rigour, the efficients; but are ee 
preſſing our paſſions. Glas > 
The baſe degenerate age requires Ty 
Severity and juſtice in its rig. 
This awes an impious bold offending AY Au 
6, Rage ; cruelty. ; fury. 5 
He at his foe with furious rigour ſmites, 
That ſtrongeſt oak might ſeem to overthrow; 
The ſtroke upon his ſhield ſo heavy lights, 
Thar to the ground it doubleth him full low. 65 
Driven by the neceſſities of the times N ge 
temper of the people, more than led by his — 
diſpoſition to * height and 7igour of actions. 


King Charles, 
7. Hardneſs: not. Aexibilit ſolidi 
ſoftneſs. © : | & e 
The ſtones the rigor of their kind expel, 
And ſupple into ſoftneſs as they fell. Dryden, 
R1'Gokovs, rig'-gur-us. adj, [from rigour.] 
1. Severe; allowing no abatement. 
He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorovs hands; he hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law mall ſcorn him further trial, 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shakeſp, 
Are theſe terms hard and rigorous, beyond our 
capacities to perform? Rogers's Sermons, 
2. Exact; ſcrupulouſly nice: as, a rigorous 
demonſtration; a rigorous definition, 
Ri GOROUSLY, rig ⸗guͤr-Us-Iy. adv. from 
rigorous.] 
I, Severely; without tenderneſs or mitigation. 
Leſt they faint 
At the ſad ſeritence rigorouſly urg 5: 
For I behold them ſoften d, and with tears 
Bewalling their exceſs,” all terror hide. Mtn, 
The people would examine his works more 
rigorouſly than himſelf, and would not forgive the _ 
- leaſt miſtake, | "Dryda, 
2. 3 ſcrupulouſly ; ; nicely. a 
RILL, ril. ». / frivulus, Lat.] A {mall 
brook ; a little ſtreamlet. 1 
May 'thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never miſs, 
From a thouſand petty 71s, | 
That tumble down the ſnowy hills. Milt, 
On every thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In every rill a ſweet inſtruction flows; 
But fome untaught, o'erhear the whiſp'ring ri, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure blockheads ſtill, Long. 


To RiLL, ril'. v. u. [from the noun.} To 


* 


To! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, 
Ilkjudging and verboſe, from Lethe's lake, 
Praw'tuns unmeaſurable ; while thy favour 

Adminiſters to my ambitious thirſt b 
The wholeſome draught from Aganippe's ſpring 
Genuine, and with ſoft murmurs gently rilling 
Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. 
ä Prior. 
R1'LLET, rfl At. 1 * [corrupted from rivulet. 
A ſmall ſtreaem. 

A creeke of Ole, between two hills, delivering 
a little freſh rillet into the ſea. Carew. 

Th' induſtrious muſe thus labours to relate 
Thoſe rillets that attend proud Tamer and her ſtate. 

| * Drayion, 
Rin, rim”. ns /. (puma, Sax. 1. | 
A border; a margin. | 
It keeps off the ſame thicknebs n near its one's | 


Grew. 


2. That 


rim. 


1 0 : 
wa ” — 
„ * * *4 


KIN 


4 Tbs cles ſomething elle. 
W twins 2 that ruptures are confinable 
unto one ſide, as che peritoneum or rim of the belly 


orations relaxed in either. 
; dah * um LY Brown' s . ulgar Errours, ' 
The drum-maker uſes i it — rimbe. Mortimer. 


Ris, rf'm- . . (Jpn, Sax 


” * a glaſs giveth a dew; and in 


» rime froſts you ſhall And drops of dew upon the 
inſide of glaſs windows. Bacon. 
In a hoar froſt, a rime is a multitude of qua- 

. drangular priſms piled without any order one 
g over another. Grew. 


3. [Rima, Lat.] A hole; a chink. Not uſed. 


- Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they 


a r the rime or chink of their larinx, ſo as to 
| prevent the admiſnon of wet or dry indigeſted. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


To RimEe, ns. . Ns {from the noun.] To 


freeze with hoar froſt. , _ 
To RYMPLE, rimp'l. v. a. To pucker ; to 
contract into corrugations. See CRUMPLE 
RuUMPLE. 
11 Kin was tenſe, alſo rimpled and pliſtered. 
„ iſeman. 
RI NV, rt-mJ. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; 
foggy; full of frozen miſt. 
I j be air is now cold, hot, dry, or moiſt; and then 
thin, thick, foggy, rimy, or poiſonous. Harvey. 
Rix p, rind. u. J. {pund, Sax. 3 Put.) 
Bark; huſk. 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O ſpare with guilty hands to tear 


My tender ſides in this rough rind 1 5 


Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
-, Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power, Shak. 

I  Theſeplantsare neither red nor poliſhed, when | 
An out of the water, till their rind have been 
taken off. Boyle. 
Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Sung amiable. 
Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of this mind 


Milton's Paradi iſe Loft. | 


With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 


Thou haſt immanacl'd. | 

This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall-be. hung to view; . 
On the ſmaoth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 

Thy name engrav'd, and worſhip Helen's tree. Dryd. 


To Riad, rind. w. a. {from the noun. ] To | 


_  decorticate ; to bark; to huſk; 
RING, ting“. u. J. Pnicz, Sax.] 
1. A circle; an orbicular line. 
; | In this habit | | 
Met I my father with his blecding 8 | 
Their precious gems. new loſt; * Shaheſp. 
Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit 
their colours to the naked eye, have appeared 
through a priſm girded about with many parallel 
and horizontal 7ings. | Newton. 
2. A circle of gold or ſome other matter worn 
as an ornament. = 
A quarrel. WW 
—About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. 0. 
Ihave ſeen old Roman rings fo very thick about, 


and with ſuch large ſtones in them, that *tis no 


wonder a fop ſhould reckon them a es cumber- 
dome in the ſummer. _ 
3. A circle of metal to be held by. - 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryden, 
Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, 
with an intent to let it fall, and . it. « Swift 
4 A circular courſe. | 
Chaſte Diana, 35 
Goddel preſiding o'er the rapid race, 2 
Place me; O place me in the duſty ing, 
Where youitful charioteers contend for glory! ! 
- Smith; ' 


5. A circle made by pern dancing round. 


ake a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar, 
| Andktme bew =; him that W will. Sl. 


Milton. 


| 4. To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his noſe. 5 


- Addiſon. | 


5. g % 


 RIN 


- The Italians, perceiving themſelves almoſt en-. 
. vironed, caſt themſelves into a ring, and retired 
back into the city. | Hayward. 
Round my arbour a new ring they made, 
And footed it about the ſacred ſhade. Dryden. 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 
A ſquirrel ſpends his little rage, | 
In jumping round a rowling cage 1 
The cage as either ſide turn'd up, n 
Striking a ring of bells a- top. Prior. 
7. * ſound of bells or any other ſonorous 
od 
Stop the holes af a hawk's bell, it will 6 
no ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle. Bacon. 
Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater 
ring, than if the pellet did ſtrike upon braſs in 
the open air. Bacon. 
Sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in ſhadows dread | e 
His burning idol all of blackeſt hue; 
In vain with cymbals ring, 
They call the griſly king. 
8. A ſound of any kind. | 
Tae king, full of . as Ko had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with- his | 
parliament, and had the ring of acclamations freſh 
in his ears, thought the reſt of his reign ſhould 
be but play. Bacon: Henry VII. 
To RING, ring“. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. 
rung. [Ppungan,. Sax. ] 
1. To ſtrike bells or any other ſonorous body, 
ſo as to make it ſound. 
Ring the alarum bell. 
4. {From ring.) To encircle. 
Talbot, 
Who, - ring'd about with bold PI FR 
Cries out for noble York and Somerſet. 
3: To fit with rings. | 
Death, death; oh amiable lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous ſtench, ſound rottenneſs, 
Ariſe forth from thy coueh of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terrour to proſperity, 
And I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And "ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms, 
- Shakeſp. 


Mil ton. 


Sbaleſp. bY acbeth, 


To Rix, ring“, v. u. 
1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 
Ring out, ye cryſtal ſpheres, 
And let your ſilver chime 
Move in melodious time; ; ; 
And let the baſe of heav'n's deep organ blow. Milt. 
No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell ſhall Ving her burial. Shake/p. 
Eaſy it might be to ring other changes upon the 
ſame bells. Norris Miſcellanies. 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung; | 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. Dryden. 


2, To practiſe the art of muſick with bells. 
Signs for communication may be contrived at 
pleaſure : four bells admit twenty-four changes in 
ringing; each change may, by agreement, have a 
certain ſignification. 3 Holder. 
3. To ſound; to reſound. - | 
Hercules, miſſing his page, called him by his 
name aloud, that all the ſhore rang. of it. Bacon. 


$ 
| 


from the. ſound of wre. bodies, has no particular 
name. | Locke, | 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple" rung, 
A Raphael painted! and a Vida FF. 7 | 
Immortal Vida! 
4: To utter as a. bell. | 
.  Ere to black Hecat's ſummons © 
The ſhard-born' beetle, with his drowſy nn” 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done | 
A A deed of dreadful vote. 3 Shakep. 
5. To tinkle.-- | | 
My ears ſtill ring with noiſe; : I'm: vert to death: 
e 855 have not 27 oper be breaths, |, 


r. 


We arngh 


Shakeſs. | 


: Ri- NGSTREAKED, ring/-strekt, 


Rri'nGTAIL, ring tl. 


The particular ringing ſound in gold, diſtinct 4 


R 10 


6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 
That profane, atheiſtical, epicurean rabble, 
whom the whole nation ſo rings of, are not in- 
deed, what they vote themſelves, the wiſeſt men 
in the world. S. 


Ring- -BONE, ring/-bGn. . /. 


EKing- bone is a hard callous lubſtance growing in 


the hollow circle of the little paſtern of a horſe, 
juſt above the coronet: it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a ring, and thence it is called the ring- 
bone, Fri.errier's Dictionary. 


R1'XGDOVE, ring ade. 1. J. enge, ; 


Germ.] 
Pigeons are of ſoverud forts wild and tame; 
as wood pigeons, dovecote Pigeons, and ringdoves. 


Mortimer. 


R' v GER, ring br. 1. ,, [from ring.] He 


who Tings. 


RinGLEa'DER, ring“ led-ür, 1. /. [ring and 


leader. The head of a riotous body. 


He cauſed to be executed ſome of the ringleaders - 


of the Corniſh men, in facrifice to the citizens. 
Bacon Henry VII. 
The nobility eſcaped; 
had been deluded I theſe vingleaders, were exe- 
cuted. Addiſon. 
R1 NGLET, ing At. n. /. bing, with a dimi- 
nutive termination. ] 


5. A ſmall ring. 


Silver the lintals, deep b o'er; 


And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope, | 
2. A cirele. 


. You demy puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 
Never met we, 
Upon the beached margent of the ſea, 
To dance our ring leti to the whiſtling wind, 


But with thy brawls then haſt diſturb'd our ſport. | 


a Sbaleſp. 

oi A curl. 
With ringlets quan and\ wanton windingswove. 
M ilton. 


Her golden treſſes in wanton ringlets wav d, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. | Milton. 
Theſe in two ſable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck, Pope. 
adj. [ring 

and freaked.) Circularly ſtreaked. | 
He removed the he goats that were ringflreated 
and ſpotted, and all 18 ſhe goats that were 
ſpeckled. | Genefts, xxx. 35. 
n. of [ring and tal.] 
A kind of kite with-a whitiſh tail, Bailey. 


RI NGWORM, ring! - wurm. N. 27 wi + and 


worm. ] A circular tetter. 


It began with a ſerpigo, making many 5885 5 


ſpots, ſuch as is hr called ringeoorms. . * 
W Ramon s Surgery, - 
7 0 RINSE, nd. v. a, [from rein, Germ. | 


1 clear.) b 
To waſh ; to cleanſe: vy: waſhing. . 2 
This laſt coltly treaty . 
Swallow d lo much. treaſure, and like a glaſs. 
Did break i' th* rinſing. 
Whomſoe ver he toucheth, and hath not rinſed his 
hands in water, he ſhall be vncleas. Leviticus, xv. II. 
This muſt move us bumbly to ſue. unto God, 


; unclean and polluted hearts. 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of cloaths, 
They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor rinſe, they ſay, 
With water ſometimes ink, and ſometimes whey, & 
According as. you meet with mud or Clay. King. 
RY NSER, rins'-Qr. - . 45 - (from +in/e.} One 
that waſhes or rinſes; a waſher. 


RIOT, rut. u J. \riotte, old Fr. fue, Ital 7 be 


1. Wild and looſe feſtivit xy. 
When his headſtrong riot hath no curb, . 
N and hot blood are bis counſellors, 
3 2 mY 5 


the poor people, wha _ 


; Sbakeſp. Tempeſt, : 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | 


and earneſtly to entreat him, to waſh us throughly ps 
from our wickedneſs, and cleanſe us from our fins : 
yea to purge and rinſe the fountain thereof, re 
| T 7 erkins, | 


When 


_ 


That he will neither know ow to maintain it, 
4. A ſedition ; an uproar. - 


2 troll or reſtraint. 


 Rr'oTER, ri/-at-ur. 2. /. [from riot.] 


2. One who raiſes an 
Ri orisE, ri -Gt-is. u. 


T. Luxurious; wanton; licentiovſly feſtive. 


, « $387 John came neither ren nor drinking, that 
r 


1 _ 7.” Bſevlapius, becduſa ripped from his mother's: 


* 
- 4 
LE © 4 Y Z 


ben means and laviſh manners meet 5 1 


Oh! with what wings ſhall his affection 
| bag fronting peril and oppos'd * nag 


. Henry IV. | 
80 ſenſeleſs of expence, | 
f Nor ceaſe his flow of riot. Shakeſp. N 


All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. M. 


Transform 4 to ſerpents all, as acceſſories 
To his bold vit. Shakeſp. 
To run riot To move or a without con- 


One F n hawks and dice. 
= 3 


Lou never can defend his breeding, | 


Who, in his ſatyre's gras: of riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet, Swift 
To Ror, ri'-ut. v. . [riotter, old Fr.} 
x. To revel; to be diffipatec i in luxurious en- 


* 


joyments. 
Let us walk honeſtly as in the day; not in riot- 
ing and drunkenneſs. Nomans, xiii. 13. 


Now he exacts of all, waſtes in delight, 
* Riots in pleaſure, and negledts the law. 
2. To luxuriate ; to be tumultuous. 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix d repoſe; _ 
No pulſe that riots, and no blood that * Pope. 
3. To banquet luxuriouſly. 
4. To raiſe a ſedition or uproar. 


Daniel. 


1. One who is diſſipated in luxury | 
roar or ſedition. 
| from riot.] Diſſo- 
luteneſs; luxury. Obſolete. | 
From every work he challenged eſſoin 
For contemplation ſake; yet otherwiſe. _ 
His life he led in lawleſs riotiſe. © » Spenſer. 
R1'oTovs, rt'-vit-tis. adj. L iotteux, Fr. from 
riot. 


, 
mm. — PRES" 7 


n i 


What needs me tell their feaſts and goodly guiſe, 
* which was nothing riotoizs nor vain, Spenſer. 
When all our ofũces have been oppreſt . 
Wich riotaus feeders, 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, | 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shakeſp. 
| 3s, far from the diet of Je em and other riofous 
Places, but fared coarſely. Brown. 
© With them no rieten pomp nor Aſian train, 
NE infect a-navy with their gaudy fears; | 
+ But war ſeverely like itſelf 1 | | Dryden. | 
2. Seditious; turbulent. 9 
R1'oTovsLy, rl-üt-tüs-IF. adv. {from riotous.) 
1. Luxuriouſly ; with licentious luxury. 
Hle that gathereth by defrauding his own ſoul, 
gathereth for others that ſhall ſpend his goods 
viotouſly. Ecclus, xiv. 4- 
2. Seditiouſly ; 6 turhulentiy. | 
1 OTOVUSNESS, r- üt-tüs- nis. 1. / [from . 
ous.] The ſtate of being riotous. | 
2 RIP, rip“. v. a. [Hnypan, Sax.] 


RR 


. To tear; to lacerate ; to cut aſunder by a 1 


continued act of the knife, or of other force. 
- You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb. 


of your dear mother "ons, bluſh ſor ſhame. | 


Shakeſp. 


Thou wilt daſh their children, and rip up their | | 


women with child. - 2 Kings, vill. 12. 
The beaft prevents the blow, 


454 upwardripe the groin of his audacious foe. | 


Dryden. 1 
cy To take away by Wann or cutting, - | 
Macduff was (on his mother's womb / 


 Vatimely ripp d. Sbalſp. Macketh. 


| word, was feigned.to be the ſon of Apollo, Hau. 
15 Bip this heart of mine 


ee aber tea o. 


4 Charges on her the guilt of their diſcaſe ; 


Heli Fry So ſecret from her heart. Granville, | 
3. Todiſcloſe; to ſearch out; to tear up; 


| RIPE, rip. | adj. 3 Sax. vijp, Dut.] 


— 


| 7 0 Rirx, rp. v. u. [from the adjeftive.). To. 


A Ripen is now uſed, 


| To Rirz, rp. v. . To mature; to make 


RIB 
5 ' The conſcious Huſband, whom like Cymptoms | 


 Teize, 


1 


Affecting fu s a madman's part, 


to bring to view. 


to make firſt trial thereof. 
Vou vip up the original of Scotland. Spenſer. 

This ripping up of anceſtors is very pleaſing unto | 
me, and indeed ſavoureth of ſome reading. 
a Sßdenſer on Ireland. 


the beginning of the rebellion, Clarendon, 

_ The relations conſidering that a trial would rip 
up old ſores, and diſcover things not ſo much to 
the reputation of 28 deceaſed, they dropt their 
defign. Arbuth 


1. Brought to perfection in growth; mature. 
Macbeth or Tied 
Is ripe for ſhaking, and the pow'rs above ; 
Put on their inſtruments, Shakeſp, 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat, 
Wiſdom, iv. 5. 
80 may'ſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Tnto thy mother's lap, or be with eaſe 
Gather 'd, not harſhly Nac s; for death mature, 
Milton. 
2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles, 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence, | 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. 


3. Complete; proper for uſe. 


4 rin ot 


When time is ripe.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 
4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lips, | 

A little riper and morg luſty red £1 

Than that mix'd in his cheeks, Shakeſp. | 

D © early ripe/ to thy abundant ſtore, _. 
What could advancing age have added more? Dryd. 

5. Finiſhed ; conſummate. 1 
Beaſts. are in ſenſible: capacity as . even as 

men themſelves, perhaps more ripe. Hooler. 
He was a ſcholar, and a rige and good one. Shak. 


„* 


matured. 
5 He thence ſhall come, 
When this world's diſſolution ſhall be ripe. Mii lion. 
While things were juſt ripe for a war, the can- 
tons, their protectors, interpoſed as umpires in the 
quarrel, Addiſon. 
7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 
At thirteen years old he was ripe for the univer- 


=; Ball 

Ripe for heav'n, when fate Eneas calls, 
Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me. 
WP, yden, ö 


n 


ripen; to grow tipe; to to be matured, |. 


From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. N. 
\  SJubber not buſineſs for my ſake, Baſfanio; . 
But ftay the very riping of the time..  ' Shateſp. 
Though no ſtone tel 5 what 1 was, yet thou, 
In my grave s inſide, ſee what thou art now; ot 
Yet thou'rt not yet ſo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and ms there, W are ſtubborn clay. 3 


Donne. 


M3 


| Let it be lawful for me to riß up to the very | 
bottom, how and by whom your diſcipline was | 
planted, at ſuch time as this age we live i in began |. 
Hooker. || 


They ripped up all that had been done from | 


void x 


 Shakeſp. | 
by letters ſhall direct your courſe, 1 


6. Brought to the point of taking effect; fully 


Wich time ſhall bring to ripeneſs. 


» 

q — 2 

Y D 1 
, 


'nis 


: 2 1 flts us therefore ripely 
Dur chariots and our horſemen 8 Stet 


| 
To RI EA, rip'n. v. a. [from rie. 

This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſo: 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick u pon bu. 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing | froſt; * 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root ; 
And then he falls as I do. 


Afore the ſour grape is ripening in the 100 

Jaiab, Xviii. 

The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth, ri 
the fruit more ſuddenly. Bacon Natural I, = 
Trees, that ripen lateſt, bloſſom ſooneſt - 8 
peaches and cornelians; and it is a work of Pro 
vidence that they bloſſom ſo ſoon ; for othorwth 
* could not have the ſun long enough to Hr 

i Bacon Natural Hifery, 

| Melons, on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And ſtrangers to the ſun yet ripen here. Grell 


To R1'PEN, rip n. v. a. To mature; to make 
ripe. 
F My father was no traitor ; 

And that I'll prove on better men than Somerſet, 
Were growing time once ripen d to my will. Sal. 
When to rien d manhood he ſhall grow, 
The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego. Dpa. 

| That 1 ſettled 
| Your father in his throne, was for your ſake, 
I left ch acknowicdgoment for time to ripen. Dryd, 
The genial ſun 
Has daily, ſince his courſe begun, 
Rejoic'd the metal to refine, 

And ripen the Peruvian mine. Adliſor. 
Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate, 
The reſt ſucceeding times ſhall v ihen into fate. Bat, 

. Here elements have loſt their uſes; 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces. 


RI Ex Ess, rtp-nls. x. / [from ripe.) 
t. The ſtate of being ripe; maturity. 
They have compared it to che ripeneſs of fruits, 
Wiſeman, 
Little matter is depoſited 1 in the abſceſs, before 
it arrives towards its eng. Sharp's $ urgery: 
2. Full growth. 
Time, which made them their fame out-live, 
To Cowleyſtarce did ripeneſi give. Denban. 
3. Perfection; completion | 
To this purpoſe wer. -..ſe. harmonious tunes 
of pſalms deviſed for us, that they, which are ei- 
ther in years but young, or touching perfection of 
virtue as yet not grown to ripenc/s, might, when 
they think they ſing, learn. Hooker, 
This royal infant promiſes 
Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleſſings, 
Shale, 


furely 


8 wrt, 


Ito manhood am arriv'd ſo near, 
And inward ripene/s doth much leſs appear, 
That ſome {more timelyhappy —_—_— 
4. Fitneſs; qualification. | 
Men muſt endure _ 
Their going hence, ev 'n as their caming. hither: 
' Ripeneſs is all. | Sbaleſp. King Lear, 


Ri'ypen, rip'-ptr.-. , {from rip.) One 


Who rips; one wy tears; one who lace- 


rates. 


To RI“ PLR, tits v. n. To fret on the ſur- 
face, as water ſwiftly running. 


Ri/eTowEL, Hp-tow -I. 2. J A gratuity, or 


reward given to tenants, after they had 
reaped their lord's orn. Bailh. 
[To RISE, IIZ. v. 1. pret. roſe; part. riſen. 


ripe. 
le is retir'd, to 7 his win fortunes, | 
To Scotland. 15 79 Shake 


* * * time. 


* 
- 
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oo. | 
RY PELY, ri p- . adv. Lfrom ripe Maturely; 1 | 


- Coley "bas vit, far roſe; fo has Journ: 
 vran Sax. reiſen, Dut.] 


: 1. To change a Jacent | or recumbent, to af 


erect poſture, - 
I have ſeen her rife kam her bed, wd hor 


her 3 upon her. . 


| * : 


The NP received him fitting, for, faid | who will ſtand up for me againſt the workers of | With.no dach objed, and ſalute your 5% 


Earl of*Orrery. | iniquity ? ; bs LS Pſalm xciv. | With no ſuch wonder, as De Mornay's eyes. Waller. 
. f be, F am too — — . ; 9 gd | - Gather together, come againſt, and rj/e up to the | . Enereaſe in any reſpe&. "IN FE 
. To get ub leads à better life than ſhe does; battle. | Z Jeremiab. 8. Enereaſe of price. | | | 
1 Never 1 will; go to bed when ſhe liſt; % 16. To make hoſtile attack. 38 Upon a breach with Spain, muſt be conſidered 
40 2 li do TOE Shakeſp. f if any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and | the preſent ſtate of the king's treaſure, the riſe or 
—_ 11 4 alles in the defart, go they forth to riſe up againſt him, and ſmite him mortally, and fall that may happen in his conſtant revenue by a 
their work, riſing betime for a prey. Fob, xxiv. 5. fleeth into one of theſe cities, the elders of his Spaniſh war. Temple, 
"REL That „ | city ſhall fetch him thence. Deuteronomy, AR biſhops have had ſhare in the gradual ri/ 
a on and not riſe up to grieve, 1. To grow mpre or greater in any reſpect. of lands. | Swift, 
nee . Haniel 'i Civil War. ? A hileous gabe viſe „ 9. Beginning; original. 3 
Thy manſion wants thee, Adam, ri/. Milton. | Among the builders. | | Milten. | It has its riſe from the lazy admonitions of thoſe 
4. T0 f Z 5 The great duke 7i/zs on them in his demands, who give rules, and propoſe examples, without 
ea. and will not be ſatisfied with leſs than a hundred] joining practice with their inſtructions. Locle. 


All wickedneſs taketh its rie from the heart, 


7 5 omis'd riſing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | thouſand crowns, and a ſolemn embaſſy to begg 
alt in our proms'd e Milton s eee e ; 4 | andthe deſign and intention with which a thing is 


— 


5 7: row up 5 pardon. 8 Adiſon on Italy. | 

4 To ſpring ; They 9175 B OY To increaſe in price. 4 2795 done, frequently diſcriminates the goodneſs or 

For one forbidden tree a multitude, 185 ullion is rien to fix ſhillings and five pence the S evil of the action, v7 125 Nelſon. 

Now ria to work them farther woe. Milton. ounce; i. e. that an ounce of uncoined ſilver will His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave riſe 

8. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. exchange for an ounce. and a quarter of coined to the republick, which calls itſelf after his name. 
* Some riſe by ſin, and ſome by virtue fall, Shak. ſilver. ; N | Locke, | . X 2 Aadiſon. 1 

If they ie not with their ſervice, they will | 79, To be improved. h | -. | T0, Elevation : encreaſe of ſound. N 

make their fer vice fall wick them. Vacon. Prom fuch an untainted couple, we can hope to In the ordinary riſes and falls of the voice, there 

: +» Toriſer th' world, have our family vie to its ancient ſplendour of face, fall out to be two beemolls between the uniſon and 

No wiſe, man that's honeſt ſhould expect. Otway. | air, countenance, and ſhape. e > Tathr. | - 6 diapaſon. 7, Bacon, 

Thoſe, that have been raifed by ſome great 20. To elevate the ſtile, - Rr'sEn, rlz n. part. [from riſe.] 75 
miniſter, trample upon the ſteps by which they | Your author always will the beſt adviſe, R1'sER, ri'-zur, . J. [from riſe.] One that 


South. | Fall when he falls, and when he riſes, riſe. Refcomm. | riſes. | 


riſe, to rival him. | | 99 85 
21. T'6 be revived from death. The iſle Axa, where the palace ſtands 


6. To ſwell. 


If the bright ſpot Nay in his place, it is a riſing | 2 1 Of th early riſer, with the roſy hands : 
of he en . Leviticus, Xu. 21, | - After I am r 1 931 will 1 Active Aurora; where ſhe loves to dance. Chapman. 
J „ The ftars of morn ſhall ſce him riſe Ri81B1'LITY, r&-89-bll/-It-y. 1. ,. (from 74. 

e ſap in old trees is not ſo fran 47 riſe Out of his grave. | Milton, ble.} The quality of laughing. | 

all to the boughs, but tireth by the Way, an put- 22. To come by chance. f ; ; : How comes lowneſs of ſtile to be ſo much the 
teth out moſs. 8 . — As they gan his library to view, 7 Propriety of ſatyr, that without it a poet can be 
If two plane Ke 2 re q 5 wr. And antique regiſters for to aviſe, | no more a ſatyriſt, than without rifibility he can 

glaſs be laid toget ir ace 5 a * erde There chanced to the prince's hand to ri/e be a man? : Daun. 
. 0 ae ee vs be dipped into water, An ancient book. | Spenſer. Wee e philoſopher 4 5nd * __ : 
and then the „ 12 . DO TS rtpity, neighing is a more noble expreſſion than 

| re ; 23. To be elevated in ſituation. . Bo an * 
the e e ee 1 N He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs; laughing. Arbutbnot. 


ö 
: 8. To break out from below the horizon, as Then on a ring ground the trunk he plac'd, RI'SIBLE, ris'-ibl. adj. Lriſible, Fr. rifibilis, 


the ſun. | | i is e grac'd. Lat.] | 1 
He maketh the ſun to riſe on the evil and the 8 WY walk prod 0X 129g 1 52 1 1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 

ood. 5 ; Matthew, v. A houſe we ſaw upon a riſing. - Adiiſfon. We are in a merry world, laughing is our buſi- 

He affirmeth, that tunny is fat upon the re A, on banks or riſing grounds near rivers, will | neſs; as if, becauſe it has been made the definition 
of the Pleiades, and departs upon Arcturus. thrive exceedingly. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | of man that he is ble, his manhood conſiſted in 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. : 175 717 7 nothing elſe. Government of the Tongue. 
1 Whether the ſun at 2 5 2. Ridiculous; exciting laughter. 
Riſe on the earth, or earth riſe on the ſun. Milton. 8. y 7 Risk, risk“. 7. . [ri/que, Fr. rie, Span.] 


1 25 4 a Th nti m the ground. | 1 
9. To take beginning ; to come into exiſtence | ** In anos aig weights, de drm re firſt caſt | Hazard 3, danger; chance of harm. 3 
or notice. | 5 backwards and then forwards, with ſo much the Some run the 1% of an abſolute ruin for the = 
Only he ſpoke, and every thing that is, I greater force; for the hands go backward before] Samig of a preſent ſupply. £4 Eftrarge. - i | 
Out of the fruitful womb of nothing ris. Cowley, | they take their riſe. Bacon. When an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nurtured 1 
10. To begin to act. 1 E z. Eruption; aſcent. - | ge into contempt of all order by a long riſt of licence, —_ 
High winds began to riſe. Milton. : Upon th 3 going out, there is a ſudden | mall appear before a church governor, ſeverity and i ö 
_ "With Vulcan's rage the fg winds conſpire, | ,;; of water; for the flame filling no more place, | *<{0lution are that governor's virtues, South, = 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Dryden. | tze air and water ſucceed, * 7 By allowing himſelf in what is innocent, he _ 
11. To appear in view, SCN . wet Tho nn abs. 15 would run the i, of being betrayed into what is M9 
Ihe poet mult lay out all his ſtrength, that his In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile; not ſo. 8 85 FE Alullerbury. 9 
words may be glowing, and that every thing hede- | And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, | An innocent man ought not to run an equal 
ſcribes may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up Whoſe riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort, our way, riſe with 2 guilty one. Clariſſa, - 1 ; 
wy DE 5 Addiſon. 6 ; Dryden. | 7. nr; mk - Hy + e, 5 ] To hazard; — 
12. LO change A ion; co It a hege. | a: bh. 2 O put up to chance; to endanger. 7 
He, rifag with {mall 8 Roi and | ”" TIRE that. favours the of 8 8 LL: Who . hope new fame to raiſe, 1 1 ; 
fearing the power of the Chriſtians, was gone. Knoles. Rais d ſo high, from that convenient ris ©. f Or rift his well-citabliſhed praiſe, i 
13, To be excited ; to be produced. She took her flight, and quickly reach'd the ſkies. | That, his high genius to approve, 5 | i 
Indeed you thank'd me; but a nobler gratitude | „ Has oP 4 George or cary'd a Jove? Addiſon, | | 1 
- Roſe in her ſoul; for from that hour ſhe lov'd me Since the arguments againſt them riſe from RI SKER, r $k-ar, 2. . (from r .] He who = 
1 3 3 Otway. common received opinions, it happens, in con- | Tiks. 5 ee ee e e | 
A thought % in me, which often perplexes troverſial diſcourſes, as it does in the aſſaulting [ He thither came, t obſer ve and ſmoak | 
men of contemplative natures. Spectator. | of towns, where, if the ground be but „„What courſes other rifters took, 3 Baller. 
14. To break into military commotions; to whereon the batteries are erected, there is no R1ss, ris The obſolete preterite of riſes 3 
make inſurrections farther inquiry of whom it is horrowed, ſo it af- | ._ £i/s not the conſular men and left their places, 
At our heels all hell ſhould % . | fords but a fit % for the preſent purpoſe, © Loc. So ſoon as thou fat it down; and fled thy fide ? FR 
With blackeſt infurreQtion. _ Milton. 5. Elevated place. oo. WP F | 83 3 Ben Jonſon. 
__  Numidiz's fpacious kingdom lies Such a %, as doth at once invite | RITE, ft. . . Lrit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn 
Ready to r1/ at its young prince's call. Aduiſn. A pleaſure, and a reverence from the ſight. Denb. act of religion; external obſervance. bees 
No more ſhall natiom againſt nation riſt, 6. App earance as of the fun in the Eaſt, The abr ren ae we ebe, from ſuch as | 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hatefal eyes. Pope. KR Pherbus! ſtay ; TY 1 We voy by. das ings that belong to this — 
156. To be rouſed; to be excited to action. The world to which you fly ſo faſt, | or that lect, but they are the ancient riter and cuſ- || 
Who will e up for me againſt evil-doers ? or | | From us to them can pay your haſte ] dome of che church. e, e ee 
2 3 * 


RV 


| It js by God conſecrated into a ſacrament, a 
holy rite, 4 means of conveying to the worthy 
recerver 
Chriſt. Hammond Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun ral rites had paid, 
He plow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. * 


lemnly ceremonious ; done according to 
ſome religious inſtitution. 

Inſtant 1 bade the prieſts prepare 
The ritual ſacrifice, and ſolemn pray r. 


were expreſſive, the memory of the thing re- 
corded would remain. 


F 


ſervances of religion are ſet down. 


An heathen ritual could not inftrut a man 
better than theſe ſeveral pieces of antiquity in the 
particular ceremonies, that attended different ſacri- 


fices. , Addiſon's Remarks on Tealy. 
RI TuALIsr, rt tshü-El-Ist. 2. / from ri- 
- __ twal.] One ſkilled in the ritual. 
RIVAGE, riv'-ag. n. /. (Fr.] A bank; a 
coaſt. Not 3 in uſe. 
"Think 
You ſtand upon the rivage, and behold 


the benefits of the body and blood of 


| Dryden. 
R1'TVAL, rit'-tshfi-U. adj. [rituel, Fr.] So- 


rior «. 
If to tradition were added, certain con ſtant ritual 
and emblematical obſervances, as the emblems 


Forbes. 
RY TUAL, rit'-tshi-E. u. /. {from the adjec- 
tive.) A bock in which the rites and 43 


4 


„— — 


— 


E. 


R 1 


te is the privilege of erity. to ſet matters right 
between thoſe antiagomits, who, by their rivalry for 
greatneſs, divided a whole age. _ Addiſon. 
RIVALSsH Ir, V- val-shlp. 2. /. From. riual.] 
The ſtate or character of a rival. 


20 RIVE, rv. v. a. preter. rived; part. 


riven. ple broken, Sax. 7ijven, Dut. 
river, to drive.] To ſplit; to cleave; 
to AR by a blant inftrument ; to force | 


in diſruption, 
| At his haughty helmet 3 
So hugely ſtruck, that it the ſteel did rive 
And cleft his head, | Spenſer, 
The varlet at his plaint was grieved ſore, 
That his deep wounded heart in two did ive. Spenſ. 
Through river clouds and molten firmament, 
The fierce three-forked engine making way, 
Both lofty towers and higheſt trees hath rent, Spen/. 
f O Cicero! 
1 have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv d the knotty oaks; but ne'er till now 
Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 
As one he ſtood efcap'd from cruel fight, 
Sore toil'd, his rive arms to havock hewn. Milton. 
'The neighbouring foreſts, formerly ſhaken and 


riven with the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the 


. ſweet peace of Druina, Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
Had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 


| ! Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green. r 


Sbal. 


— 


| 


Milias 
RrverT, riy'-Iit. . /. [river, Fr: to brea 


ROA 
Roſe, | 


As plants ambiguous between ſea and 
The 1 and ſcaly crocodile. 


land, 


k the 


point of a thing; to drive.] A faſt ſtenin ng 


pin clenched at both ends. 
The. ar mourers accompliſhing the knights, 

With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation, 


Shak: 
| Thy armour . balep, 
Fl fruſh, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be maſter of it. Shakes, 


Though Valeria's fair, and though ſhe 
too, 
Gainſt her my ſoul is arm'd on every part; 
Yet there are ſecret rivets to my heart, 
Where Berenice's charms have found the Way, 
Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's Hyrannicl Ly, 
The verſe in faſhion is, when numbers flow 
So ſmooth and equal, that no ſight can find 
The rivet, where thepoliſh'd piece was join' d. D. 
The rivets of thoſe wings inclos'd ; 
Fit not each other. Dryden's Don Scbaftian, 
'This inſtrument ſhould moye eaſy upon the riz4, 
Shar 
To RI VET, rlv'- it. v. 4. [from the noun, 4 
1. T o faſten with rivets. 
This man, 
If all our fire were out, would fetch down new 


love me 


A city on th inconſtant billows dancing; 
For ſo appears this fleet, ; 


_ RIVAL, ri-vel. u. . Lrivalis, Lat. ] 
1, One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 
which another man purſues; a competitor. 
0 Ohlove! thou ſtern ly doſt thy pom Pt | 


Out of the hand of Jove; and rivet him 
To Caucaſus, ſhould he but frown. Ben Fonſon, 
To faften ſtrongly; to be made immovcable. 
. You were to blame to part with 
A thihg ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And rivetted with faith unto your fleſh, Sbakeſp, 
Why ſhould I write this down, that's rivetted, 
Screw'd to my mem'ry ? - Shakeſp. Cymbiliie, 
What one party thought to rivet to a ſettledneſs 
by the influence of the Scots, that the other re- 
" jects. - | King Charles, 
Till fortune's fruitleſs ſpite had made it known, 
Her blows not ſhook but rivetted bis throne. Dryd. 
Thus hath God not only riveited the notion of 
i Himſelf into our natures, but likewiſe made the 
belief of his being, neceſſary to the peace of our 
minds and happineſs of ſociety. Tillotſon, 
If the eye ſees thoſe things rivezted which are 
looſe, where will you begin to rectify the miſtake? 


+ Set 1s come; EN 
Let the fierce light ning blaſt, the thunder 3 me. 
OGTWEs 
To Rive, ri'v. v. n. To be ſplit; to be di- 
, vided by violence. 
Preeſtone rives, ſplits, and breaks-1 in any di- 
de. | Woodward. : 
To Rive, rv. for derive. or direcl. Not uſed. 
Ten thouſand Freneh have ta'en the ſacrament, 
To rive their dangerous artillery | 
Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. Sha. 
| ToR1'vEL, riv'l. v. a. [z:pf'ed, Sax. corru- 
gated, rumpled .] To N into wrinkles 
and corrugations. 
„ the fading flow' rs, their beauty) 
. ed 
And clos'd their fickly eyes and hung the head, 
x. And rivel dup with heat, lay ing! in their bed. 
ET» 3 Dryden. 


Sbakeſp. 


— 
7 


And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign; + 
Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. Dryden, 
2. A competitor in love. 
She ſaw her father was grown her adverſe party, 
__ andyet her fortune ſuch as ſhe muſt favour her 
rival, . Sidney. 
Fn France and Burgundy, , 
Great rivals.in our younger daughter's love. "Shak. | 
Your ts image in your wor 1 view; | 
And what Ilov'd in him, eſteem in ou. Granville, 


RI“ VAL, H- vel. adj. Standing in competition; 


making the ſame claim; emulous. 
Had I but the means 


— 


o hold a rival place with one of thew\ X61 Locle. 23 
85 be Glee, | =  Shakeſp. — A fince war plenteous auturnn +" 6 is 8 f Where we uſe words of a looſe and wander ' Wa 
Equal in years, and rival in renown © . Mr ESNAVE 3 8 3 e, ing ſignification, hence follows miſtake and error, oF 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phacton | Such 7; on e N Sag 5 * wary - 2 8 which thoſe maxims, brought as proofs to = 
Like honour claims. Dryden. pe Wars Gong 14 10 wut b rac 5 Daen.] bliſh propoſitzons, wherein the terms ſtand for un- 
| 0 eniploy 'd, | | Shrink hi « K 75 WI n ae 2 oy Fe 'r, * determined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoyed. Dryden. RY = 1 _ 1 6 26464 f bs ane. TO and rivet. . ; 1 
To RIVA, rt vel. v. a. [from the noun.) | VVV Rivet and nail me where I and, ye pow'rs! 
1. 10 ſtand in competition with another; RIVER, rlv'- ür. 1. . [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.) Congreve, 


A land- curre nt of Water: bigger than a | 
brook. 
It is a moſt heel country, bla: ſtored 
throughout with many goodly rivers repleniſhed 
and at length ſtep into his place. * South, | With all ſorts of fiſh. . Spenſer. | 
4. T0 emulate; to endeavour to equal or The firſt of theſe rivers has TI Ee by 
5 St the Latin poets for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as 
Ambitious fool! with horay hoofs to paſs the other for its rapidity. Aduiſon on Italy. 
O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs; RIVEA- DRAGON, rl -ur-drag -un. 1. . 4 
To rival thunder in its rapid courſe, crocodile: . A name given y Milton to the 
And imitate inimitable force. - Dryden's "Morte, king of Egypt. LEAN 8 5 
O thou, too great to rival or to praiſe, 1 Thus with ten wounds ; NN ns | 
- Forgive, lamented ſhade, theſe duteous lays.  Therriver -dr agen tam'd.at length, ſubmits. 
Lee had thy fire, and-Congreve had thy wit; Io let his fojourners depart. Milton's Parkdiſe Loft. 


5 And copyiſt, here and there, ſome likeneſs bie; : Rr. VERET, riv-tar-It. u. /. [diminutive of river. ] 174 
But now poſſeſ d thy graces, and thy eaſe, A ſmall ſtream ; a rill. | 


to oppoſe. | 
Thaſe, that have been raiſed by the intereſt of 
ſome great minttter, trample upon the ſteps by 
which they riſe, to riva! him in his greatneſs, 


8 They rede bim to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your horſe, 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Addiſon, 
A ſimilitude of nature and manners, in ſuch a 
degree as we afe capable of, muſt tie the holy knot, 
and rivet the friendſhip between us. Alterbury, 
3: To drive or clench-a rivet, 
In ,rivetting, the pin you rivet in ſhould ſtand 
- upright to the. place you rivet: it upon; for if it 
do not ſtand Upright, you will be forced to ſet 
it upright, after it is rivetted,  — Moxin. 
RYvuLerT, riv'-0-lit. 1. , [rivulus, Lat.) A 
ſmall river; a brook; a ſtreamlet. 
By fountain or by ſhady rivulet, 
He ſought them. | Milton. 
The veins, where zanaicrable little rivulcts have 


-r thee ew Sway moral to pleaſe! „Harte. Bringing all: cheir Fiverets in; 5 : a | ves confluence i into the common channel of the 
- „ . There ends; a new ſong to begin. D 1 + _ Bentley, 
2. rare rt Bo v. 1. To 5 a etitors. Calls en ret Ft, 5 eg ray TEA I faw the ul of Salforata, formerly called 
Out of uſe | r ſpring, | J. y | 
| Vs e Their queen upon her way to bring. Drayto 5 Albula, and ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from its 
We firſt addreſs'd tow'rd you, who with this „ling  Rives-GoD, flv. ür. gd. a. J. Tutclary deity o . 
| Have rival'd for our daughter, 5 Sbaleſp. : of A. 5 | F 5 WP R1xpo' 2 he r- 1. . A . 
TY, H- vlt g is wig hung as rait as the hair of a river-god coin, worth about our ſhillings and ſix- 
3 ba: Ds xt 1 1 = ; bo n : I om: 1 riſing from the ir 55 Arbutbuot and Pope. of pence rite 1 555. 
emulation. IVER-HORSE, Tiv'-uUr-h rs. 5 Hippopo- | RoaCH, r0't n. rom rutilus Lat. red- 
coma N 8 1 _tamus, 1 dared * * 7. 4 "oy 


To ROAM, röm. v. u. [romigare, Ital. 


Roan, ron. adj. Trontn; Fr; 
Roan horſe is a horſe of a bay, ſorrel, or "black | 


6 2 * | ; 
| R O A 


A * is 2 6h of no great reputation for his 
dainty raſte ; his ſpawn is accounted much better 
than any other part of him: he is accounted the 
water ſheep, for or bis ſimplicity and fooliſhneſs; and 
it is noted; that reaches recover ſtrength, and grow 
in a fortnight after ſpawning. Malton s Angler. 
If a gudgeon meet a reach, : IE 
Ie dare not venture to approach; 


Yet ſtill he leaps at flies. - Swift. 


| Roan, ro d.'n. 7. lende, Fr. 9225 Fr. route ; 


is via trita.] : 


> 1. Large way; path. Ho * 


Would you not think AS a madman, who, 
© whilſt he might eaſily ride on the beaten road way, 


: ſhould trouble himſelf with breaking up of. gaps! « 
; Suckling. 


To God's 8 houſe direct the way, 
A broad and ample road. Milton. 
The liberal man dwells always in the road. Fell, 
To be indifferent whether we embrace falſchood 
or truth, is the great road to error. Locke. 
Could ſtupid atoms, with imperuous ſpeed, 
By diff rent 7oads and adverſe ways proceed, 
Thattherethey might encounter, here unite. Blackm.. 


There is but one radby which to climbup. Addiſ. 


2 Rade, Fr.] Ground where Ps - ah an- 
chor. 
I ſhould be gill 


Peering in maps for ports and roads; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. | Shaleſp. 


About the iſland are many roads, but only one 


har bour - 
3: Inroad; : incurſion. 
The Vollcians ſtand SR: 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
_Upon's again. : Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
.  Caſon was deſirous of the ſpoil, for he was, by 
the former road into that country, famous and rich. 
Knolles. 
The king of Scotland, ſeeing none came 1n to 
Perkin, turned hisenterprize into a road, and waſted 
Northumberland with fire and word. Bacon. 


80 4 Journey. 


4. Joufney. The word ſeems, in this ſenſe 


at leaſt, to be derived from rode, the pre- 
terite of ride : as we lay, a Sport ride; an 


eaſy ride. 
"With eaſy roads he came to Liicefier: 
And bag d. in the abbey. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


He from the Eaſt his flaming road begins. Milt. 
5. The act, or ſtate of travelling. | 


Some taken from their ſhops and farms, others |. 


from their ſports and pleaſures, theſe at ſuitsof law, 
thoſe at gaming tables, ſome on the road, others 
at their own fire · ſides. = + RW, 
See 
Room.) To wander without any certain 
purpoſe ; to ramble ; to rove ; to play the 
vagrant. It is imagined to come from the 


pretences of vagrants, who always ſaid they 


were going to Rome. 
Five fummers have! ſpent 3 in fartheſt Greece, 
* clean through the bounds of Aſia. Shak. 


Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. Shak. 15 


The lonely fox roams far abroad, 


TY On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 


What were unenlighten'd man, 


= A ſavage roaming through the woods and wilds - 


In queſt of prey. © ©  Thomſon's' Summer. 
To ROAM, rm. v. 2. To range; to wan 
der over. | 
Now fowls in their clay. nefts were couck'd, 
.” Andnow wild beaſts came forth the woods to roam. 


Milton. 


Rox MER, 4d. Ur. n. . [from roam.] A ro- 


ver; a rambler; a wanderer ; 4 vagrant. 


. colour, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick. Farrier s Dictionary. 


70 Roan, rr. v. 1. nanan, Sax, 
7 85 * oy as a 3 Neu or or NET ug beaſt, 


| I. To dreſs meat, by turning it round be- 


ROA 


| _. Rearing bulls he would him make to tame. Spenſ. 
Warwick and Montague, 
5 That i in their chains fetter'd the- *kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when theyroar'd. Shak. 
<> ©S0E young lions roared upon him, and yelled. 
| Feremiah, wm . 
6 The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's deſart ſhore ; a 
The 3 lionz hear, and hearing roar. | 
| b Dryden. 
2. To. cry-in diſtreſs. 
At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and rar d away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. Step. Coriolanus, 
Sole on the, barren ſands the ſuff ring chief 


3. To ſound as the wind or ſea. . 


„ War; 0 
And row! the foaming billows to the there, Dryd. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas' ſtormy ſteep, . 
How! to the roaring of the northern Pe 2a 
4. To make a loud noiſe. 
Ihe brazen throat of war had ceas'd to Sar 
| Milton. 
Conſider what fatigues I've known, 
How oft J croſs d where carts and 1 85 roar d. 
Gay. 
Roar, ror. n. ſ. [from the verb. . 
1 The cry of the lion or other beaſt. 
The wonted rear is up, 
| And hiſs continual through the tebousniphe, Thonſ 
An outcry of diſtreſs. 
85 A clamour of merriment. 
Where be your gibes now? your 1 your 
ſongs? your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont 
to ſet the table in a roar ? 


The roar 
Of loud Euroclydon. © 
5. Any loud noiſe. - 
Deep throated engines belch'd, whoſe rar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air. Milton. 
Oft on a plat of riſing ground, | 
1 hear the far-off curfew found, 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſha; 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. 
When cannons did diffuſe; . 
Preventing poſts, the tetror, and the news; 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. 
| Walter. 
The waters, liſtning to che trumpet's aar, 
Obey the ſummons, and forſake the ſhore. Dryd. 
Ro AR ER, ro'r-ur. u. / [from roar]. A noiſy 
brutal man. | 8 
The Engliſh roarers put down all. Howel. 


| Philips 


Milton. | 


Dewy. ' | 

On Lebanon his foot he ſet, = | 

And ſhook his wings with roary May dews wet: 
Fairfax. | 


| To, Ronde rd's st. v. 4. [roftir, rotir, Fr. 


raſten, Germ. zenopcos, Sax. roaſted ; from 
raftrum, Lat. a grate ; to:roaft, being, i in its 
Original ſenſe, to broil on a gridiron.] 


fore the fire. 
He roefteth not that which he took in : buming. 
Decay of Piety. 


your office. Swift's Directions to the * 
2. To impart dry heat to fleſh. 1 
Here elements have loſt their Nies, | 
Air ripens not, nor earth produces; * ͤů grin 
Fire will not reaſt, nor water boil. Swift, 
In eggs boiled and roafted, there is fcarce differ- 
ende to be diſcerned. Bacon s Nat. Hater. 
4. To heat any thing violently. 
a * Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
4 He thus o'erfized mA COA te b 
Old Friam ſecka. we | 


| 3. To dreſs at the fire without water. 


wy 


4 


Noar d out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryd. 


South, Eaſt, and Weſt, with mix d confuſion 


Shakeſþ. Hamlet. } 
4. The ſound of the wind or ſea. | 


8 
* 


Ro a' x, r6'-ry. adj. [better rory ; rores, Lat. t.) . 


| Roafling and boiliog are below the dignity of "= 


- 2 
bY 


R OB 


Roasr, - 18080 at. for roafled, 


He loſt his 709 beef ſtomach, not being able 


to touch a ſirloin. Aahſen. 
And if Dan Congreve judges right, ' 
Roaft beef and ale make Britons light. Prior. 


It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The roaſt meat, which it cannot turn. 


1 0 


To rule the roaſt, To govern; to manage 3 . 


to preſide. It was perhaps originally voii, 
which fignified a tumalt, to direct the po- 
pulace. 

Where champions ruleth the 1 vaſt, 
Their dailie diſorder 1s moſt. 


Alma flap-daſh, is all again 
In ev'ry ſinew, nerve, and veins 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghoſt 


While every where ſhe rules the roaft. | Prior. 


Ros, röb'. u. / {I believe Arabick Inſpiſ. 


ſated juices. 


The infuſion, being evaporated to a chicker con- 
ſiſtence, paſſeth into a jelly, rob, extract, which 


| contain all the virtues of .the Eon: 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


To ROB, rod v. a. robber, old Fr. robbare, . 


Ital.] 
1. To deprive of any thing by anlawfal foree, 
or by ſecret theft; to plunder. To be 
robbed, according to the preſent uſe of the 
| word, is to be injured by theft ſecret or 
violent; to rob, is to take away by un- 
lawful violence ; and to Heats is to nd 
away privately. 
Is't not enough to break into my garden, 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 


| But thou wilt brave me with theſe EY; terms? 
Sbaleſp. : 
Our Linz Wale ripe, there was no preventing 


of God's juſtice from reaping that glory in our 


| calamities, which we robbed him of in our prof- 


perity. | King Charles, 
have not here deſigned to rob him of any part 


of that commendation, which he has ſo juſtly ac- 


quired from the whole author, whoſe fragments 
only fall to my portion. f 
The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 
Bœot ia, robb⸗ d of ſilver Dirce, mourns. 


Ironical. 
Our houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didſt rob it of lone taſte of tediouſneſs. 


3. To take away unlawfully. 


Better be diſdain'd of all, ©" faſhion a carriage 
Sbateſb. 
Procure, that the nouriſhment may not be rob- 


to rob love from any. 


bed and drawn away. Bacon Netural Hidbry. 
Nor will | take from any man his due; ; 

But thus aſſuming all, he 704; from ou. * 
Oh double facrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relick, and deface the ſhrine !. 


RoꝰRRER, röb'-bür. u. /. [from vob. ] We 
that plunders by force, or ſteals by ſecret 
means; a plunderer; a thief. 

Theſe hairs, which thou doſt rayih from my 
bin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee: I'm x your hoſt ; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favours 2 
ö You ſhauld not-ruffle thus. ran. 
Had'ſt thou not committed | 
Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
At Aſcalon; 


7 T hen, like a robbe, frip'a'lt them of their "PAY 2 
Milton's A onifles. ID 
; deſ- ; 


| The robber mult run, ride, and uſc all 
perate ways of ,eſcape ; and prohably, aſter all, 


Tuſſer's 4 Be a 
The new made duke, that rules the roof. Shak, 


Dryden. | 


Addi ifon. 
2. To ſet free; to deprive of ſomething bad. 


ae 5 


©; Bi 


0 


His ſin betrays him to the gaol, and from. thence i 


advances him to the gibbet. 
Bold Prometheus did aſpire, 


A train of ills, a ghaſtly crew, 
Publick 


| Werra 
| And ſtole from hea vn the ſeeds of . N 155 
The robber” S blazing track 21098 tis 2 8 
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Warbled their notes. 


3. Requiring ſtrength, 


ROB 


| Publick robbers are more criminal than petty and 


common thieves, | | Davenant. 
Ro'BBERY, r6b'-blir-F. . ſ. [roberie, old Fr. 


from r0b.] Theft perpetrated by force or 
with privacy. | 
| _ Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When jadges ſteal themſelves, Sbaleſp. 
A ſtorm or robbery : 
Shook down my mellow hangings. Shakeſp. 


Some more effectual way might be found, for 
ſuppreſſing common thefts and robberies. Temple. 
Rome, r&b. n./. [robbe, Fr. robba, Ital. rauba, 


low Lat.] A gown of ſtate; a dreſs of 


dignity. 


Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 


Robes and furr*d gowns hide all. | Shake. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all fairies, ; 
Finely attir'd in a robe of white. Shakeſp. 
The laſt good king, whom willing Rome obey'd, 
Was the poor offspring of a captive maid ; 
Yet he thoſe robes of empire juſtly bore, 
Which Romulus, our ſacred founder, wore. Dryd. 
To RoBx, r&b. v. a. {from the noun-] To 
dreſs pompoully ; to inveſt. 


What chriſtian ſoldier will not be touched with | 
a religious emulation, to ſee an order of Jeſus do | 


ſuch ſervice for enlarging the chriſtian borders; 


and an order of St. George only to robe, and feaſt, 
and perform rites and obſervances ? Bacon. 
There in long robes the royal magi ſtand ; 
The ſage Chaldzans rob d in white appear'd, 
And Brachmans. , Pope's Temple of Fame. 
Robed in looſe array ſhe came to bathe. Thomſon, 


ROBERT, rob'-bert. x. , [geranium ruperti, | 


Lat.] An herb; ſtork-bill, _ Ainſavorth. 
RoBERSMAx, rob-be'rz-man. ? n. . In the 
RoBE' R TSMAN, röôb-bè'rtz- màn. & old ſtatutes, 
à a ſort of bold and ſtout robbers or night 


thieves, ſaid to be ſo called from Robin- | 


hood, a famous robber. 
Ro BIx, ròb'- bin. 


ee 1. 


{rubecula, Lat.] A bird fo named from his 
red breaſt ; a ruddock. . 1 5 | 
Dp a grove did ſpring, you asin May, 
When April had been moiſt; upon whoſe buſhes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thruſhes 
| | Suckling. 
The robin-red-breaft, till of late had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt. Pope. 
0BO'RE OUS, r0-b6'-rE-us. adj. [robur, Lat.] 
Made of oak. e „ 
OBU'ST, r6-bust'; | 


ROBU'STIOUS, r6-bust'-yas. | ad. 
Irobuſtus, Lat. e , 


1. Strong; ſinewy; vigorous ; forceful, 
Iheſe redundant locks, 5 
 Robuftious to no purpole, cluſtring down, 

Vain monument of ſtrength. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


4. Boiſterous ; violent; unwieldy. | 
The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs, in ro- 


| 


| 


4 


buſtious and rough coming on. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


It offends me to hear a robuſtious periwig-pated 


fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to 


ſplit the ears of the groundliogs. 
While I was managing this young rebuſtious fel- 


| | low, that old ſpark, who was nothing but ſkin 


and bone, flipt through my fingers, Dryden.” 
Ha *  Romp-loving miſs _ 
Is haul'd about in gallantry robupe. Thomſon. 


The tenderneſs of a ſprain remains a good while 
after, and leaves a laſting caution in the man, not 


to put the part quickly again to any robuf em- 


ployment. Locke. 


4. Robuſtious is now only uſed in low lan- 


guage, and in aſenſe of contempt.  . 
RoBv STNE8S, r6-bust'-nls. u. /. (from ro- 

buſt.) Strength; vigour. E 
Beef may confer a robufineſs' on my ſon's limbs, 


| 


To Rock, rok'. v. a. {rocquer, Fr.) 


ROC 
| RocamBo'Le, rök Em- böl. x. /. See GAx- 


ö Nocambole is a ſort of wild garlick, otherwiſe 


called Spaniſh garlick ; the ſeed is about the big- | 


neſs of ordinary peaſe. Mortimer. 
| Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a 
pungent volatile ſalt. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
 RocHE-ALUM, rô'tsh-Al-lüm. u. /. [roche, Fr. 
a arock.] A purer kind of alum. | 
Roche-alum is alſo good, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ro'cHerT, rok'-It. 2. /. [rochet, Fr. rochetum, 
from roccus, low Lat. a coat.] 


What zealous phrenzy did the ſenate ſeize, 
That tare the rotchet to ſuch rags as theſe? Cleavel. 
2. [Rubellio, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
ROCK, rök'. n. /. [roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Ital.] 
t. A vaſt maſs of ſtone, fixed in the earth. 
The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking ſands, 
And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 


Shateſ. | 


There be rec herbs ; but thoſe are where there 
is ſome mould. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Diſtilling ſome of the tinted liquor, all that 
came over was as limpid and colourleſs as rock wa- 
ter, and the liquor remaining in the veſſel deeply 
ceruleous. : Boyle. 
| Theſe leſſer rocks, or great bulky ſtones, are 
they not manifeſt fragments? Burnet. 
- __ Of amber a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called 
rock amber. | | Woodward on Foſſils. 
| Pigeons or doves are of ſeveral ſorts; as wood 
pigeons and rock pigeons. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Ye-darkſome pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 
5 Pope. 
2. Protection; defence. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
Though the reeds of Egypt break under the 
hand of him that leans on them, yet the rock of 
Irael will be an everlaſting ſtay. King Charles. 
3. {Rock, Dan. rocca, Ital. rucca, Span. ſpin» 
roch, Dut.] A diſtaff held in the hand, from 
which the wool was ſpun by twirling a ball 
below. „„ 
A learned and a manly ſoul ; 
I purpos'd her; that ſhould with even powers, 
The rock, the ſpindle, and the ſheers, controul 


— 


On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 

Of vital flax, and turn the wheel apace. Dryden. 
Flow from the rock, my flax, and ſwiftly flow, 
Perſue thy thread, the ſpindle runs below. Parnel. 


1. To ſhake ; to move backwards and for- 
wards. - | | 


o 


If, by a quicker rocting of the engine, the ſmoke 
were more ſwiftly ſhaken, it would, like water, 
vibrate to. and fro. 5 - Boyle. 

The wind was laid; the whiſp'ring ſound 
Was dumb; a riſing earthquake rec#'d the ground. 
Soo . | Dryden. 
A living tortoiſe, being turned upon its back, 
could help itſelf only by its neck and head, by 
- Puſhing againſt the ground to rock itſelf as in a 
cradle, to find out the fide towards which the ine- 
quality of the ground might more eaſily permit 
to roll its ſhell; X Ray on the Creation. 

* move the cradle, in order to procure 
lleep. 1 ores | 

be 47 Come, take hand with me, = 

And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. 


. pion | - Shakeſp. 
| Leaning her head upon my breaſt, | 

My panting heart roc d her aſleep. Sucking. 
My bloody reſolutions, . 


Like ſick and froward children, 
Were rocl d aſleep by reaſon. 
ö While his ſecret ſoul on Flanders preys, ls 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 
High in his hall, roc ina chair of ſtate, 


{ x, A ſurplice ; the white upper garment of | 
the prieft officiating. | 


Of deſtiny, and ſpin her own free hours. B.Fonſon. | 


' Denham. 


The king with his tempeſtuous council fate. Ded. | 


ROD 


3. To lull; to quiet. 
% Sleep roct thy brain, 
And never come miſchance between us twain ! 


| : Shak: 
To Rock, rok'. v. 2. To be violently 2 


7 


tated; to reel to and fro. 
The rocking town 

Supplants their footſteps; to and fro they recl 
Aſtoniſhed. | | Plility 
I like this rocking of the battlements, Tong, 
Rock- Dok, rdk'-d6. #. ſ. A ſpecics of deer 
The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps: : 
creature of admirable ſwiftneſs ; and may Probz. 
| bly be that mentioned in the book of Job ; her 


reach over her buttocks. Grew's Muſzun, 
RoCK-RUBY, rok'-r6-bF. u. /. A name given 
improperly by lapidaries and jewellers to 
the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong, but 
not deep red, and has a fair caſt of the 


blue. 3 | Hill on Faſili. 
Rock=ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeſt ot 
all the kinds. „ Woodward on Fiſfils, 


Rock-sALr, rok'-salt. 1. /. Mineral ſalt. 
Two pieces of tranſparent el: ſalt; one white, 
the other red. | Woodward on Fiſſis, 


who rocks the cradle, 
His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept. 


Ro'cxErT, rok/-kit. 2. /. [rocchetto, Ital.] An 
artificial firework, being a cylindrical caſe 
of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, and 


conſiderable height, and there burſts. 
Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, ſtrowin 

the air with a ſhower of ſilver ſpangles. Aſn, 
When bonfires blaze, your vagrant works ſhall 

-- + Tale ES: 
In rockets, till they reach the wond'ring ſkies. 
: - M | Garth, 
Ro'cxeT, rok'-kit. 2. /. [eruca.) A plant, 


Miller, 


without rocks, 
A cryſtal brook 
ls weedleſs all above, and roles all below. Dryden, 


Ro'ckxROSE, rdk'-r6z. z. .. [rock and ro/e.] 
A plant. 


Ro'cxLEss, rok'-lls. adj. [from rock.] Being 


| Ro'cxworRk, r6k'-wark. u. . [rock and work,] 


Stones fixed in mortar, in imjtation of the 
aſperities of rocks. A natural wall'of rock. 


natural mound of rockwork. 
Ro'cky, rok'-ky. adj. [from rock.] 
1. Full of rocks. | 
Val de Compare preſenteth her rocky mountains, 


Addiſuns 


5 | Sandys. 
Mʃ4VMlanke the bold prince 
Through the cold North and roc regions run. 
The vallies he reſtrains 
With rocky mountains. Deden. 


| Nature lodges her treaſures in rocky ground. 
| | | 


2. Reſembling a rock. | 
Such deſtruction to withſtand, he oppos d the 
. rocky orb | 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample ſhield: Milton, 
3. Hard; ſtony; obdurate. _. 
I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reſt, 
Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom, 


Ro, r6d'. . /, [raede, Dute} 


1. Along twig. | ; 
Some chuſe a hazel rad of the ſame year's ſhoot, 

and this they bind on to another ftraight ſtick of 
any wood, and walking ſoftly over thoſe places, 


horns grow ſometimes ſo far backward, as ,, 


Ro'CKER, rok'-kur. 2. J. [from rock.) One 


Dryden, ä 


ſulphur, and which mounts in the air to a 


The whole plant hath a peculiar fetid ſmell, 


Rocket is one of the ſallet furniture. Mortimer, 


The garden is fenced on the lower end, by a 


Locle, 


Shakeſts 


where they ſuſpeR the bowels of the earth to be 


ROE 


enriched with ade the wand will, by bowing 
towards it, diſcover it. | | 
= A kind of freer, makings of a queen; 
on = OE Make. Zoey vim. 
The paſt ral reed of Hermes, or his . 
Why Dl pry _— ; 3 ? 


| Mildeſt of beings, friend to ev'ry clime, 


ime ? 
ere lies my error, what has been my crime: 
2 birds 3 cattle feel thy balmy rod; 
The drowſy mountains wave, and ſeem to nod: 
The torrents ceaſe to chide, the ſeas to roar, 
And the huſh'd waves recline upon the ſhore. Harte. 


3. Any thing long and flender. 


Let the fiſherman _ 
Increaſe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay. 
Haſte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, 
This rebel love bra ves all the gods, 
And every hour by love is made, 


Some heaven-defying Encelade. Granville. 


4. An inſtrument for meaſuring. 


Decempeda was a meaſuring. rod for taking the 
dimenſions of buildings, and ſignifiedtheſame thing 
as pertica, taken as a meaſure of length. Arbutbnot. 


5. An inſtrument of correction, made of 


twigs tied together. | . 

If he be but once ſo taken idly roguing, he may 
puniſh him with ſtocks; but if he be found Again 
ſo loitering, he may ſcourge him with whips or 
rods. 5 | Spenſer on Ireland, 

| am whipt and fcourg'd with rods, | 
Nettled, and ſtung with piſmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. | Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 

In this condition the red of God hath a voice to 
be heard, and he, whoſe office it is, ought now to 
expound to the ſick man the particular meaning 
of the voice. | Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy 
chaſtiſements ; that thy rod, as well as thy ſtaff, 
may. comfort us. _ 5 King Charles. 

They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rod: of rough centurions ſmart. Dryden. 

As ſoon as that ſentence is executed, theſe rods, 
theſe inſtruments of divine diſpleaſure, are thrown 
into the fire. = 6 Atterbury, 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 


: An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God, Pope. 
== Ronz, r6'd. pret. of ride. 


He in paternal glory rode. 


: | RopomoNTaA'De, röd- ö-mön-tà d. n. ſ. [from 


3 


a boaſtful boiſterous hero of Arioſto, called 
Redomonte; rodomontade, Fr.] An empty 
noiſy bluſter or boaſt; a rant. n 

He only ſer ves to be ſport for his company; 
for in theſe gameſome days men will give him 
hints, which may put him upon his rodomontades. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


The libertines of painting have no other model 
but a rodomontade genius, and very irregular, which 
violently hurries them away, D;yden's Dufreſnoy. 

He talks extravagantly in his paſſion, but if 1 
would quote a hundred paſſages in Ben Jonſon's 
Cethegus, I could ſhew that the rodomontades of 
Almanzor are neither ſo irrational nor impoſſible, 
for Cethegus threatens to deſtroy nature. Dryden. 


= 7 RopomoxNTA'DE, rdd-&-min-tYd, wv. a. | 
= (from the noun.] To brag thrafonically ;. 
| 


to boaſt like Rodomonte. 


I Rox, 10. . f. | na, ha- deon, Sax. ] | 
A ſpecies of deer, yet found in the High- 


lands of Scotland. 


: Mt He would him mak 
4 The roe bu . 


cks in their flight to overtake. Spenſer. 


Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. Shot. | 
as the roet upon the moun- © 


They were as ſwift. 
tains, 


I Chron. 


oglodyte footman, who can 


—— 


/ 
Milton „ 


R O G 


2. The female of the hart. 


Boyle, | Run like a roe or hart upon 


The lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandys. 


Roe, r&/. »./. [properly roan or rone ; rann, 
Dan. rogen, Germ.] The eggs of fiſh. 


Here comes Romeo 
Without his roe, like a dried herring. Shateſp. 
RoG#'T10N, ro-ga'-shin. n. /. [rogation, Fr. 
from rogo, Lat.] Litany ; ſupplication. 


> * uſe, and addeth unto them that which the preſent 
neceſſity required. Hooker. 


Supplications, with this ſolemnity for appeaſing 
of God's wrath, were of the Greek church termed 
litanies, and rogations of the Latin. Taylor. 


The week immediately preceding W hit- 
ſerved therein, the Monday, Tueſday, 


cauſe of the extraordinary prayers and pro- 


bond. 


And for ear-marked beaſts abroad be bruited. 
Spenſer, 
The ſheriff and the marſhal may do the more 
good, and more terrify the idle rogue. _ Spenſer. 


| The ſcum of people and wicked condemned 


men ſpoiled the plantation; for they will ever live 
like rogues, and not fall to work, but be lazy and 
do nuſchief, Bacon's Eſſays. 


ders very poor rogues. Shakeſp. 
2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a villain ; a 
_ thief. 


A rogue upon the bighway may have as ſtrong 
an arm, and take off a man's head as cleverly as 
the executioner ; but then there is a vaſt diſpa- 
rity, when one action 1s murther, and the other 
juſtice. | | South, 

If he call rogue and raſcal from the garret, 
| Hemeansyounomore miſchief than a parrot Dryd. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 

And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. Pope. 
3- A name of ſlight tenderneſs and endear- 
ment. 155 

never knew a woman love man ſo. 

—Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed ſhe loves, Shak. 
4. A wag. 

Oh, what a rogue and pleaſant ſlave am 1! Shak. 


To RoGuE, r6'g. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 
If he be but once ſo taken idly reguing, he may 

puniſh him with the ſtocks. 

He rogued away at laſt, and was loſt. Carew, 
2. To play knaviſh tricks. 
.Ro'6UERY, ro'g-er-y. 2. . [from rogue:] 
1. The life of a vagabond. 


To hive in one land is captivity, 


I Torunall countries a wild roguery. Donne. 
2. Knaviſh tricks. 353 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their 


Like the devil did tempt and ſway em 
To rogueries, and then betray em. 
The kid ſmelt out the roguery. L Eftrange. 
"Tis no ſcandal grown, | 


The ropuery of alch 


Ys 


And we, the bubbled fools, 


=. 


Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden | 


He perfecteth the rogations or litanies before in | 


RoGa'T10N-WEEK, ro0-gi'-shin-wtk, . . 


and Wedneſday, called rogation days, be- 
ceſſions then made for the fruits of the 


earth, or as a preparation for the devotion | 
of holy Thurſday. Did. 


ROGUE, rô'g. 1. /. {Of uncertain etymology.] 
1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vaga- 


For fear leſt we, like rogues, ſhould be reputed, | 


The troops are all ſcattered, and the comman- 


Thou kill'ſt me like a rogue and a villain. Shak. | 


Spenſer on Treland. |. 


Shakeſp. | © 


H. 3 f 


For debt and roguery to quit che town. : Dryden. 2 


— 


R OL 
ze Waggery; arch tricks. 2 : 
Ro'GvEsHie, r0'g-ship. . /. [from rogue. F 
The qualities or perſonage of a rogue. 
Say, in what naſty cellar under ground, 
Or what church porch, your rogueſhip may be 
found ? Dryden. 


| Ro'Gvisn, r6'g-ish. adj. [from rogue.] 


r. Vagrant ; vagabond. 


better note than the former roguiſs ſort; yet the 
fault as no leſs worthy of a marſhal, Spenſer, 
2. Knaviſh; fraudulent; | : 
He getsa thouſand thumps and kicks; 
Yet cannot leave his reguiſb tricks Swift. 
3. Waggiſh; wanton ; ſlightly miſchievous. 
The moſt bewitching leer with her eyes, the 


moſt roguiſh caſt ; her cheeks are dimpled when 
4 ſunday; thus called from three faſts ob- 


ſhe ſmiles, and her ſmiles would tempt an her- 
mit. 5 | Dryden. Spaniſb Fryar. 
I am pleaſed to ſee my tenants paſs away a whole 
evening 1n playing their innocent tricks; our friend- 
Wimble is as merry as any of them, and ſhews a 
thouſand roguiſs tricks on theſe occaſions, Addiſon. 
Timothy uſed to be playing roguiſs tricks; when 
his miſtreſs's back was turned, he would loll out 
his tongue. Arbuthnot. 
ROG visHLy, ro0'g-lsh-IF. adv. [from roguiſb. ] 
Like a rogue; knaviſhly ; wantonly. 
Ro GuisHNEss, r&'g-Ish- nis. 2. /. [from ro- 
guiſb.] The qualities of a rogue. 
Ro G ux, r0' 
wanton. A bad word. | 
A ſhepherd's boy had gotten a roguy' trick of 
crying, A wolf, and fooling the” country with 
falſe alarms. — L' Eftrange. 
To Rois r, roi'st. 


etymology is from riſſer, Iſland. a violent 
man.] To behave turbulently ;- to act at 


I have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowſy ſpirits. 


Ro1'sTER, or Roifterer, roi's-thr. u. fe [from 
the verb.] A turbulent, brutal, lawleſs, - 
bluſtering fellow: | D 

To ROLL, r0't. v. a. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Dut. 
from rotula, of roto, Lat.! | 

I. To move any thing by volutation, or ſuc- 
ceſſive application of the different parts of 
the ſurface, to the ground. | | 

Who ſhall roll us away the ſtone from the door 
of the ſepulchre ? „ 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

3. To move in a circle. | 

To dreſs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 

3 | Milton. 


4. To produce a periodical revolution. 


5. To wrap round upon itſelf. 
6. To enwrap; to involve in bandage. 


gether. Wiſeman. 


7. To form by rolling into round maſſes. 
; wonted lewd life in thievery and roguery, Spenſer. | 

You rogue, here's lime in this ſack too; there's | 
nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man. | 


Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ſtrong 
wort, and ſo roll them up into long rolls like pen- 


8. To pour in a ſtream or waves. 

A {mall Euphrates through the piece is roll d, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pepe. 
To ROLL, rol. v. n. ont ith | 
1. To be moved by the ſucceffive application: 


| 


— 


Swift. | 
2 


13 


cylinder. 
| Fire muſt rend the ſky, Ws 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it roh..- 
| V Milian. 


Though the perſons, by whom it is uſed, be of 


g-y. adj. [from rogue. ] Knaviſh ; 


V. u. [Of this word 
To Ro1'sTER, roi's- tür. & the moſt probable 


diſcretion; to be at free quarter; to bluſter.- 


| Shakeſp. - 
Among a crew of roi/? ring fellows, Ok. 
He'd fit whole ev'nings at the alehouſe. Swift." 


Mark, xvii. 3. 


Heav'n ſhone and roll d her motions. Miiton. 


By this rolling, parts are kept from joining to- 5 


cils. 5 Peacham . © 


of all parts of the ſurface to a plane: as a. 
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. The act of rolling; the ſtate of being rolled. 


— * 


R OL 


Reports, like ſnow-balls, gather ſtill the farther | 
they roll. Government of the Tongue. 
Pm pleas d with my own work, Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt abyſs. | | 
2. To run on wheels, | | 
He next eſſays to walk, but downward preſs d, 
On four fect imitates his brather beaſt ; Es 
By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 
His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 
3. To perform a periodical revolution, 
Thus the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryden. 
When thirty rolling years have run their race. 
by f Dryden. 
4. To move with the ſurface variouſly directed. 
, Thou, light, ; 
Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, which rell in vain, 

To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn, Milton. 
A boar is chaf'd, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eye- balls roll with living fire. Dryden. 

5. To float in rough water. OT 
Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I 79/7, reſign d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pape. 
6. To move as waves or volumes of water. | 
Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. Milt. 


Dryden. 


Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but | 


" Itſelf; and if the number and weight of it roll one 
way upon the greateſt changes that can happen, yet 
England will be ſafe. | Temple. 

Till the huge ſurge roll'd off, then backwardſweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 
Storms beat, and rolls the main; 


Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain! Pope. | 


7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuouſly. 
Here tell me, if thou dar'ſt, my conſcious ſoul, 
What diff rent ſorrows did within thee roll. Prior. 


The thoughts, which voll within my raviſh'd | 


- breaſt, | 


To me, no ſeer, th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt. Pope. 


In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul. Pope, 
8. To revolve on an axis. | 
He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that vll 
In reſtleſs gyres about the Artitk'/pole, Sandys. 
9. To be moved with violence, | 
. Down they fell : 
By thouſands, angel on archangel! roll d. Milton. 


Rol, r61. u. . [from the verb.] 


2. The thing rolling. 
L.. iſtening ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 
Dievolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, ſweeter than her ſong. Thomſon. 


3+. [Rouleau, Fr.] Maſs made round. 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addiſon. 
'To keep ants from trees, encompaſs the ſtem 
four fingers breadth with a circle or roll of wool 
newly plucked. 3 ; Mortimer, 
J. Writing rolled upon itſelf; a volume. 
| Buſy angels fpread 
The laſting roll, recording what we ſaid, Prior, 
5. A round body rolled along; a cylinder. 
Where land is clotty, and a ſhower of rain 
comes that ſoaks through, ule a roll to break the 
clots... i {- Mortimer. 
6, [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 
OR Cromwell is made maſter 
O' th” rolls, and the king's ſecretary. _ 
Darius made a decree, and ſearch was made in. 


the houſe of the olli, where the treaſures were | 


laid up. | | Ezra, vi. 1. 
The rolls of parliament, the entry of the peti- 


extant. 5 
7. A regiſter; a catalogue. 


- 


tions, anſwers, and tranſactions in parliament are | 


= 


| Beaits only cannot diſcern beauty; and let them 


| RO'LLYPOOLY, ro&1-y-p&l-y. u. /. A ſort of 


Shakeſp. } © 


he in the ral of beaſts that do not honour it, Sidvey. 


2. Allie; a fiction. In common ſpeech. 


R OM 


Theſe ſigns 
And all the courſes of my life do ſhew, | 
1 am not in the roll of common men. Sb. 
The roll and liſt of that army doth remain. Davies. 
Of that ſhort roll of friends writ in my heart, 
There's none, that ſometimes greet us not. Donne. } 


"Tis a mathematical demonſtration, that theſe | 


twenty-four letters admit of ſo many changes in 
their order, and make ſuch a long roll of differ- 
ently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike; that they could not all be exhauſted, though 
a million millions of writers ſhould each write 
above a thouſand alphabets a-day, for the ſpace 
of a million millions of years. Bentley. 
8. Chronicle. 1 | 
Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's voll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 
And old records, from ancient times deriv'd. Spenſer. 
The eye of time beholds no name "2 1 
So bleſt as thine, in all the rolls of fame. Pope. 
9. [Role, Fr.] Part; office. Not in uſe. 
In human ſociety, every man has his rol! and 
. Nation aſſigned him. L' Eftrange. 
Ro'LLER, r6]-lbr. 2. /. [rouleau, Fr. from roll. 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a 
heavy ſtone to level walks. | 
When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the 
man is the violent enforcer-of the firſt motion; 
but when it is once tumbling, the property of the 
thing itſelf continues it. Hammond. 
The long flender worms, that breed between 
the ſkin and fleſh in the iſle of Ormuz and in 
India, are generally twiſted out upon ſticks or 
rollers. N Ray on ibe Creation. 
They make the ſtring of the pole horizontal 
towards the lathe, conveying and guiding the 
ſtring from the pole to the work, by throwing it 
over a roller. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
Lady Charlotte, like a ſtroller, | 


| 
Sits mounted on the garden roller. Swift's Miſcell, 
2. Bandage; fillet. | 


Faſten not your roller by tying a knot, leſt you 
hurt your patient. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due ſitua- 
tion of a dreſſing, ſurgeons always turn a roller 
with that view. | Sharp. 


Ro'LLINGPIN, r61-ling-pin. 2. /. [rolling and 


' pin.] A round piece of wood tapering at | 


each end, with which paſte is moulded. 
The pin ſhould be as thick as a zollingpin. 
. : | . Wiſeman. 
Ro'LLING- PRESS, röl-Ung-près. n. J. A 
cylinder rolling upon another cylinder, by 
which engravers print their plates upon 
paper. 1 


game, in which, when a ball rolls into a 
certain place, it wins. A corruption of 
roll ball into the pool. 55 
Let us begin ſome diverſion; what d'ye think 
of roulypouly or a country dance? Arbutbnot. 
Ro'mace, rum'-midzh. 1. /. [ramage, Fr.) 
A tumult; a buſtle; an active and tumul- 
tuous ſearch for any thing. It is commonly - 
written RUMMAGE, which ſee. 2, 
; This is the main motive 


Of this poſt haſte, and romage in the land. Shakzſp. | 


ROMA'NCE, ro-mans'. . /. {roman, Fr. 
romanxa, Ital. „ 
t. A military fable of the middle ages; a tale 
of wild adventures in war and love. 
What reſounds 1 8 | 
In fable or romance of Uther's ſon. Milion, 
A brave romance who would exactly frame, 
Firſt brings his knight from ſome immortal dame. 
8 5 1 E Waller. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and ſtrength- 
en it by the noble ideas which they give of things; 
but they corrupt the truch of hiſtory, Dryden. 


have mark'd me extraordinary, | | 


Sond ds Sana 


* 


R O © 


A ſtaple of romance and lies, 
Falſe tears and real perjuries, 
Where ſighs and looks are bought and (01; 
And love is made but to be told. | 7 = 
To Roma'xct, r6-mins'. v. », e 
noun.] To lie; to forge. dle 
This is ſtrange romancing. 
RoMA N CER, rö-mäns“-Ur. 7. /. [from 75 
A lier; a forger of tales. 
Ihe alluſion of the daw extends to all impoſſor; 
vain pretenders, and romancers, DE ns 
Shall we, cries one; permit Ss 
This lewd romancer, and his bantering wit! T 
ToRO'MANIZE, r0'-man-tz. v. a. from * 
Fr.] To latinize; to fill with modes bf the 
Roman ſpeech. > 
He did too much romanize our tongue, ley; 
the words, he tranſlated, almoſt as much 3 
he found- them. 1 
ROMAN TIR, r6-min'-tik, adj. (from v. 
mance.] | 
1. Reſembling the tales of romances ; iq 
Philoſophers have maintained opinions —.— 
abſurd than any of the moſt fabulous poets We 
mantick writers. Ky 
Zeal for the good of one's country a party of 
men have repreſented as chimerical and romarj;, 


All 


Panels 
Mance,) 


+ 


2. Improbable ; falſe. 
3. Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery. 
The dun umbrage, . o'er the falling ſtream, 
Romantich'hangs. Theomſun's Spring, 


Bulls or letters of election only ſerve in the N. 
miſh countries, Aylife's Parergm, 
Rome, romp.. 2. /. 
1. Arude, awkward, boiſterous, untaughtgirl, 
She was in the due mean between one of yeur 
affected courteſying pieces of formality, and your 


civility. Arbuthnt, 
2. Rough rude play. 
| Nom loving miſs * 
| Is hauPd'about in gallantry robuſt, | Thenjin, 


' To Romy, romp”. v. n. To play rudely, noi. 
fily, and boiſterouſly, ” 


In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you 


1 


Men preſume on the liberties taken in romting, 
f | | larxiſa. 
Ro N DEA, ron' -d0, 1. ſ. A kind of ancient 
poetry, commonly conſiſting of thirteen 
verſes ; of which eight have one rhyme and 
five another: it is divided into three cou- 
plets, and at the end of theſecond and third, 
the beginning of the rondeau is repeated in 
an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. Trevor, 


growth: commonly pronounced unt. 
My ragged ronts all ſhiver and ſhake, 
As done high towers in an earthquake; 
They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tail, 
Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Ser. 
Ro'xDLE, run'-dil. 2. /. {from round.) 4 
round maſs. | 
Certain rondles given in arms, have their names 
according to their ſeveral colours. 


| Joins. I know not certainly the meaning 
of this word.] A fat bulky woman. 
Give me, quoth I: ; 

Aroint thee, witch, the rump fed ronyon crits. 

f Shakefps 

Roo, r6'd. 1. % [from rod. 5 

1. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare mes 
I've often wiſh'd that I had clear, 

For life, ſix hundred pounds a year, 

A terras-walk, and half a rood 


1 


Of land, ſet out to plant a wood. 71 


Ro'misn, r&' m- Ish. adj. [from Roe.) Popiſh, | 


rom ps that have no regard to the common rules of 


can laugh, ſquall, and vomp in full ſecurity, Swift, 


Rom r, runt'. 2. / An animal ſtinted in tbe 


Praclan. 
RO NION, rôn“nyüͤn. n. f. (rognon, Fr. the 


aa 


W 


75 Roor, rf. w. a. [from the noun.] 


K O O 


- Aately larch-tree there expands a ſhade 
3 a 7 of Larifſcan glade. < Harte. 
2. A pole; a meaſure of fixteen feet and a 
"half in long meaſure. 
1 volt *bove the wave, his other parts 
4 uplift *bove the wave, par 
2 ne flood, extended long and wg: _ 
Lay floating many à 79 A. * 
For ſtone fences in the North, they dig = 
tones for eighteen-pence a rood, and make the walls 
for the ſame price, reckoning twenty-one foot to 
the rod or pole. i | | Mortimer. 
3. Inode, Sax.] The croſs; ſometimes an 
image of a ſaint. | 
Buy the holy 7009, 
1 & not like theſe ſeveral councils, | Sbaleſß. 
Roo'DLOFT, r6'd-Idft. n. /. [700d and loft} A 
gallery in the church on which reliques o 
images were ſet to view. » | 
ROOF, rf. n. /. Pnop, Sax. In the plu- 
ral Sidney has reoves now obfolete.] 
1. The cover of a houſe.  -—- 
Her ſhoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within ſquare royal rooves. Sidney. 
Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd! 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o th air. Sbaleſp. 
2. The houſe in general. 8 
1 tell all ſtrictly true, Ps 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your roofe to us; that freely we 
May fit and banquet. Chapman, 
3. The vault ; the inſide of the arch that co- 
vers a building. 3 
From the magnanimity of the Jews, in cauſes 
of moſt extreme hazard, thoſe ſtrange and unwont- 
ed reſolutions have grown, which, for all circum- 
ſtances, no people under the roof of heaven did 
ever match. | Hooker. 
The duſt 


Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, _ 
Rais'd by your populous troops. Shakeſp. 
In thy fane, the duſty ſpoils among, - 
High on the burniſh'd roof, thy banner ſhall be 
hung. 2 | i Dryden. 
4. The palate; the upper part of the mouth. 
Swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my 
tongue to the roof of my mouth, ere I ſhould come 
by a fire to thaw me. 5 Sbaleſp. 
Some fiſhes have rows of teeth in the roofs of 
their mouths; as pikes, ſalmons, and trouts. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


| 


1. To cover with a roof. 
| He enter'd ſoon the ſhade _- 
High rooft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. 
Milton. \ 
Large foundations may be ſafely laid; | 
Or houſes roof d, if friendly planets aid. Creech. 
have not ſeen the remains of any Roman build- 
ings, that have not been roofed with vaults or arches. | 
| | | Addiſon. \ 
2. To incloſe a houſe. 
| Here had we now our country's honour rf d, 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent. 
| 78 Sbaleſp. 


Roo'ry, öf- V. adj. [from roof. Having roofs. |- 


5 1 1 Snakes, 
Whether to roofy houſes they repair, 
Or ſun themſelves abroad in open air, 
In all abodes of peſtilential kind 1755 
To ſheep Eq eres Dryden's Georgicks, 
ROOK, rôk. 1. /. [Pnoc, Sax.] 
1. A bird reſembling a crow; it feeds not on 
carrion, but grain. 7 
Augurs, that underſtood relations, have, 
By magpics, and by choughs, and roots, brought 
or 3 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


, 


5. Unobſtructed opportunity. 


R 00 


Huge flocks of riſing roo; forſake their food, | 


And crying ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. Dryden. 


The jay, the ro, the daw 
Aid the full concert. Thomſon's Spring. 
2. [ Rocco, Ital.] A common man at chels. 
So have I ſeen a king at cheſs 
His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs, 
Shifting about grow leſs and leſs, | 
With here and there a pawn. Dryden s Songs. 
3. A cheat; atrickiſh rapacious fellow. 
I am, like an old rob, who is ruined by gaming, 
forced to live on the good fortune of the puſhing 
young men. . WMycherley. 


To Rook, ro'k. v. 1. [from the noun.] To 
eee, ĩð 
They root d upon us with deſign, 
To out- reform and undermine. Hudibras. 
How any one's being put into a mixed herd of 
unruly boys, and there learning to root at ſpan- 
farthing, fits him for converſation, I do not fee, 
Locke on Education, 


Rox ENV, r k-ür-F. n./. [from ro. A 


nurſery of rooks. 
No lone houſe in Wales, with a mountain and a 
roolery, is more contemplative than this court. Pope. 


RoO'xy, ro'k-y. adj. [from rot.] Inhabited 


by rooks. 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th' rooky wood. Sbaleſp. 


ROOM, ro'm. x. /. hum, Sax. rums, Goth.) 
1. Space; extent of place great or ſmall. 
| With new wonder, now he views, 
To all delight of human ſenſe expos'd 
In narrow room, nature's whole wealth. Milton. 
'If you will have a young man to put his travels 
into a little room, and in ſhort time gather much, 
this he muſt do, | Bacon. 
2. Space or place unoccupied. | 
Ihe dry land is much too big for its inhabitants; 
and that before they ſhall want room by encreaſing 


and multiplying, there may be new heavens and 
a new earth. Bentley. 


3. Way unobſtructed. | 4 

| Make room, and let him ſtand before our face. 
: | | Shakeſp. 

What train of ſervants, what extent of field, 

Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build? 
| 1 Creech. 
This paternal regal power, being by divine 
right, leaves no room for human prudence to place 
it any where. „„ | Locke, 
4. Place of another ; ſtead. 5 
In evils, that cannot be removed without the 
manifeſt danger of greater to ſucceed in their rooms, 
wiſdom of neceſſity muſt give place to neceſſity. 


| | Hooker, 
For better ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, 


Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill ſupply'd, | 


8 1 Roſcommon. 
By contributing tothe contentment ofother men, 

and rendering them as happy as lies in our power, 

we do God's work, are in his place and room. 

| Calamy's Sermons. 


When this princeſs was in her father's court, 


the empire, who had rom for ſuch an alliance, 
that was not ambitious of gaining. her into his 
family. WY : : Addifon's Freeholder. 
It puts us upon ſo eager a purſuit of the advan- 
tages of life, as leaves no room to reflect on the 
great author of them. | Aliterbury. 
6. Poſſible admiſſion ; poſſible mode. 
Will you not look with pity on me? | 
Is there no hope? is there no room for pardon ? 
| A. Philips. 


7. An apartment in a houſe ; ſo much of a | 


houſe as is incloſed within partitions. 


found the prince in the next 700m, 8 


Waſhing with kindly tears his gentle checks. Shak. | 


* 


ſhe was ſo celebrated, chat there was no prince in 4. The original; the firſt cauſe... 


1 0 0 


If when ſhe appears in thi rom, 


Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb 2 
| Know this, | 


Thou lov'ſt amiſs; 
And to love true, ng 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. Suclling. 
In a prince's court, the only queſtion a man is to 
alk is, whether it be the cuſtom of the court, or 
will of the prince, to be uncovered in ſome rooms 
and not in others ? Stilling fleet. 
It will afford me a few pleaſant rooms, for tuch 
a friend as yourſelf, 3 Pope. 
Roo'maGx,ro'm-Idzh. . /. from room.] Space; 
place. 


Man, of all ſenſible creatures, has the fulleſt 


brain to his proportion, for the lodging of the in- 
tellective faculties: it muſt be a ſilent character 
of hope, when there is good ſtore of roomage and 
receipt, where thoſe powers are ſtowed. Wotton, 
Roo'miNEss, ro'm-y-nls. 2. /. [from roomy. I 
Space; e of extent. 33 
Roo'my, ro'm-y, adj. from room.] Spacious; 
wide; large. | 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
| Dryden, 
This ſort of number is more roomy; the thought 
can turn itſelf with greater eaſe in a larger com- 
paſs. | Dryden. 
Roos, rost. 1. /. [Hnorx, Sax.] 
I. That on which a bird fits to ſleep. 
| Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, | 
He clap'd his wings upon his roof, and ſung, Dryd. 
2. The act of ſleeping. 
A fox ſpied out a cock at roof upon a tree. L'Ffr. 
Large and ſtrong muſcles move the wings, and 
ſupport the body at ro. Derbam's Phyſico= Theol. 
To Roos, ro'st. v. A. [roe/fen, Dutch: of the 
ſame etymology with 78. | 
I. To ſleep as a bird. 
The cock rogfedat night upon the boughs, L' Eftr. 
2. To lodgs, In burleſque. | 
ROOT, ro't. 2. /. [rot, Swed. roed, Dan.] 
I. That part of the plant which reſts in the 
ground, and ſupplies the ſtems with nou- 
riſhment, | i 
The layers will in a month ſtrike root, being 
planted in a light loamy earth. Evelyn Kalendar. 
When you would have many new roots of fruit 
trees, take a low tree, and bow it, and lay all his 


them, and every twig will take root, Bacon. 
A flow'r in meadow ground, amellus call'd 
And from one root the riſing ſtem beſtows 
A wood of leaves, 
In October, the hops will ſettle and ſtrike root 
againſt ſpring. 
2. The bottom; the lower part. | 
Deep to the roots of hell the gather'd breach, 
They faſten'd. | „ 4.916; iter. 
Theſe ſubterraneous vaults would be found 
eſpecially about the roots of the mountains. Burnet, 
3. A plant, of which the root is eſculent. 
Thoſe plants, whoſe roots are eaten, are car- 
rots, turnips, and radiſhes. Watts. 
Nor were the cole-worrs wanting, nor the root, 
Which after-ages call Hybernian fruit. Harte. 


The love of money is the root of all evil, is a 
truth-univerſally agreed in, Temple. 
5. The firſt anceſtor. 
It was ſaid, „„ 

That myſelf ſhould be the root, and fatler 
Of many kings. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


That I with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 
Since the deſire to know firſt made men fools, 

And did corrupt the root of all rankind. Davies. 

1 3 i ue „„ 

ut from the author of all ill, could ſpr in 

© So deep a malice, to Ry Ae 597155 d 

Of mankind in one root 
. 
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branches aflat upon the ground, and caſt earth upon 


Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks, 


Mortimer Hiſbandry. P 


Why did my parents ſend me to the ſchools, - 


Milton : Paradiſe Let. . 
They 


n 


r ener 


& p 
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ROO 


They were the roots, out of which ſprang two 


diſtinct people, under two . | 


6. Fixed reſidence. 
7. Impreſſion ; durable eſſect. | 
' Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought, of ſuperflnity, they went on till they had 
plucked up even thoſe things alſo, which had taken 
a great deal ſtronger and deeper root. Hooler. 


That love took deepeſt root, which firſt did grow. 


Dryden. 
To Roor, rt. v. u. [from the noun.) 


4. To fix the root; to firike far into the | 


earth. | 
Here. fallow leas a 
- The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


Underneath the grove of ſycamour, 
That weſtward rooteth, did I ſee your ſon. Sbalgſp. 
The multiplying brood of the ungodly ſhall not 
take deep rooting from baſtard flips, nor lay any fait 
foundation. | | 


good, by looſening of the earth. Bacon, 
The coulter muſt be proportioned to the ſoil, 
| becauſe, in deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper. 


Mortimer, 


garden. 
3. To fink deep. a 
cauſe miſapprehenſions, he gave them not leave 
to root and faſten by concealment, Fell. 


7 Roor, rò't. v. a. [from the noun.] 


x, To fix deep in the earth. 
| When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 
And rooted foreſts fly before their rage, 


Where tl.impetuous torrent ruſhing down, 
Huge craggy ſtones, and rocted trees had thrown, 
They left their courſers. Dryden's ZEneis. 

2. To impreſs deeply. 
The great important end that God deſigns it 
for, the government of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews 
the neceſlity of its being rooted deeply in the heart, 


ordinary violence. South. 
They have fo rooted themſelves in the opinions 
of their party, that they cannot hear an objection 
with patience. | | 
3. To turn up out of the ground; to radi- 
cCate; to extirpate: with a particle; as 
out Or up, 5 | 
He's a rank weed, 
And we muſt root him out. 
Soon ſhall we drive back Alcibiades, 
Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root up 
His country's peace. 
The Egyptians think it fin to roof up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with holy 
 - rite,  QAalcigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Root up wild olives from thy labour'd lands. 
6 BED | Dryden. 
The royal huſbandman appear'd, 
And plough'd, and ſow d, and till'd; | 
The thorns he rooted out, the rabbiſh clear'd, 
And bleſt th' obedient fiele. 
4. To deſtroy; to-baniſh : with particles. 
Not to deſtroy, but root them out of heav'n. 
1 Milton, 
increaſe, 


In vain we plant, we build, our ſtores 


If conſcience roots up all our inward peace. Granv. 


deep; radical. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shate/p. 
The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker 


Roo“ r ED, ro't-id. adj, {from root.] Fixed; 


foundation, do yet ſtand firmly rooted, and grounded 


in the love of Cariſt.. Hammond Fundamentals. 


You always joined a violent defire of perpetually 
wift to Gay. 


lazineſs. & 


rn. 4. ao” 


i changing places with a rooted 


* 


i # 


Wiſdom. 
Aſter a year's roeting, then ſhaking doth the tree 


At once the claſhing clouds to battle move. Dryd. 


* 
13 


ö 


4 


2. To turn up earth: as, the hog roots the 


A 1 
If any irregularity chanced to intervene, and 


| Ro'enDancen, r6'p-dans-fr. n. ſ. [rope and 


and put beyond the danger of being torn up by any | 


Watts. | 


Salgo. Henry VIII. 


Sbalęſp. Timon of Athens. \ 


Dryden. 


; 


R O 
Roo'TEDLY, r$t4d-1}. adv. [from rooted.] 
Deeply ; ſtrongly. 


They all do hate him as rootedly as I. Shakeſp. 


{Roo'ty, ròt-Y. adj. (from root.] Full of 


roots. Dit. 
ROPE, r0&'p. . /. [nap, Sax. reep, roop, Dut.] 
1. 
haulſer. | 
Thou drunken flave, I ſent thee for a rope, 
And told thee to what purpoſe, Shakeſp. 
An anchor let down by a rope, maketh a ſound ; 
and yet the rope is no ſolid body, whereby the ſound | 
can aſcend, Bacon. 
Who would not gueſs there might be hopes, 
The fear of gallowſes und ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile : 
Their animoſities a while. Hudibras. 
Hang yourſelf up in a true rope, that there may 
appear no trick in it. | Arbuthbnot. 
Any row of things depending : as, a rope 
of onions, 
I cannot but confeſs myſelf mightily ſurprized, 
that, in a book, which was to provide chains for 
all mankind, 1 ſhould find nothing but a rope of 
ſand. | | Locke. 
To Royt, ro. v. 1. [from the noun. 
draw out into viſcoſities ; to concrete into 
glutinous filaments. | 
Such bodies partly follow the touch of another 
body, and partly.ſtick to themſelves: and therefore 
rope and draw themſelves into threads; as pitch, 
glue, and birdlime. | Bacon. 
In this cloſe veſſel place the earth accurs'd, 
But fill'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt, 
Then run it through, the drops will rope around. 
; Dryden, 


= 


2. 


— 


/ 


dancer.) An artiſt who dances on a rope. 
Salvian, amongſt publick ſhews, mentions the 
Petaminarii; probably derived from the Greek 
TeT4o da to fly, and may refer to ſuch kind of 
ropedancers. 5 Wilkins, 
- Statius, poſted on the higheſt of the two ſum- 
mits, the people regarded with terror, as they look 
upon a daring ropedancer, whom they expect to fall 
every moment. Addiſon. 
Nic bounced up with a ſpring equal to that 
of one of your nimbleſt tumblers or ropedancers, 
and fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the cudgel 
he had in his hand. _ | . Arbuthnct. 


Ro'PEMAKER, r0'p-mik-btr, or roper. u. /. 

[rope and maker.) One who makes ropes 

to ſell, | 

The ropemaler bear me witneſs, 

That I was ſent for nothing but a rope. Shakeſp. 
RO ERV, rô p- ur-. n. /. [from rope.] Rogue's 
f.. T .-- 

What ſaucy merchant was this, that was ſo full 

olf his ropery ? Shakeſp. Merchant of V. enice. 
Ro'eEFRICK, r0'p-trik, . /. [rope and trick. 
Probably rogue's tricks; tricks that deſerve 
the halter. | 
She may perhaps call him half a ſcore knaves, or 
ſo: an' he begin once, he'll rail in his ropetricls. 
5 ih |  Shakeſp. 
J. [from roy. 


— 


* 


Ro'eiNEss, r6'-py-nls, 7. 
Viſcoſity ; glutinouſneſs, ; 

Ro'ey, r0'-py. adj. [from rope.] Viſcous; 
tenacious ; glutinous. ' 

Alt for what price thy venal tongue was ſold; 
Tough, wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a diſh * 
Of ſhotren herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh, Dryden. 

Take care | 185 
Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer rey lees. Philips. 
The contents ſeparated from it are ſometimes 
ropy, ang ſometimes only a grey and mealy, light 
ſubſtance; Ih Blackmore, 


" 


A cord; a firing; a halter; a cable; a| 


] To| 


ROS 
Within the roguelazre's claſp thy hands are * 


RoOoRA“T Ion, rö-rà“-shün. ne. ,. [roris, 58 70 
A falling of dew. D; - 
Ro'k1D, rô'r-Id. adj. [roridus, Lat.] > : 
A vehicle conveys it through leſs acceſſiole ci 
ties into the liver, from thence into the ye; 
ſo in a rorid ſubſtance through the capillary cari. 
ties. Brown's V ulgar Errour,, 
Ror1'FEROVsS, r6-rif-fer-hs. adj. ros and 
fero, Lat.] Producing dew. Dia 
RoR1'FLUENT, ro-rif'-fli-ent. adi. Iro; and 
Auo, Lat.] Flowing with dew. 8 
Ro'sARY, r0'-zer-y. n. /. [reſarium, Lat.] 4 


cavi. 
ns, and 


| 


bunch of beads, on which the Romanig, 


number their prayers. 
No roſary this votreſs needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. Cleavelang 
Every day propound to yourſelf a +a, * 
chaplet of good works, to preſent to God at night. 
Taylor. 
Ro'sc1D, r6s'-sid. adj. [roſcidus, Lat.] Devy ; 
2 . 7 » | 7 
abounding with dew; conſiſting of dew. 
Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for the 
ſpirits of wine prey upon the 79/cid juice of the 
body. Bacon. 
The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind 
of earth than upon another; for that earth is mo 
roſcid, Bacon. 
ROSE, rö'z. u. /. Lreſe, Fr. reſa, Lat.] A 
flower. OS 
The flower of the ro/2 is compoſed of ſ:yeral 
leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand in 
a beautiful order, whoſe leafy flower-cup after- 
wards becomes a roundiſh or oblong fleſay fruit 
incloling ſeveral angular hairy ſeeds; to which 
may be added, it is a weak pithy ſhrub, for the 
. moſt part beſet with prickles, and hath pinnated 
leaves: the Tpecies are, I. The wild briar, dog 
reſe, or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar or dog %, with 
large prickly heps. 3. The greater Engliſh apple- 
bearing roſe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved 
roſe. F. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved 2%, with 
variegated leaves. 6. The ſtriped Scotch 7%. 7, 
The ſweet briar or eglantine. 8. Sweet briar, 
with a double flower. All the other ſorts of 7%. 
are originally of foreign growth, but are hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our climate in the 
open air, and produce beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. | Miller. 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe cheek d 
youth 


To th' tub faſt and the diet. Shakeſp, 
Patience, thou young and ro/z lipp'd cherubin. 
> 3 | Sbaleſp. 
Here without thorn the . Milton, 


This way of procuring autumnal res will, in 
moſt ro/e buſhes, fail; in ſome good bearers, it wil 
ſucceed. | Boyle. 

For her th' unfading re/e of Eden blooms, Pee. 

To ſpeak under the roſe, To ſpeak any thing 
with ſafety, ſo as not afterwards to be dil- 
.covered. hol 
By deſiring a ſecrecy to words pole under the 
roſe, we mean, in ſociety and compotation, from 
tthe ancient cuſtom in ſympoſiack meetings, to Wear 
chaplets of ee about their heads. Brown 
Rose, r0'z. pret. of ri/e. 
Eve reſe and went forth *mong her flaw'rs. Milt. 
Ro'SEATE, ro'-zyet: adj. [roſat, Fr. from roſe.) 
I. Roſy ; full of roſes. : 
x I come, ye ghoſts! prepare your reſcate bow 75, 
Celeſtial palms and ever blooming flow'rs. Fee 
2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſc- 
Here pride has ſtruck her loſty fail 
That zoam'd the world around; , 

Here ro/cate beauty cold and pale 

Has left the pow'r to wound, ; 


Boyle 


Ro's xp, rd zd. adj. [from the noun,] Crim” 


\RO'2UVELAURE, T0k'-kid. a, , [Fr.] A 
JJ end 
as ü | 


| | ſoned; fluſhed. 


Cap 


— 


R s 


Can you blame her, being a maid yet r:/ed over | 


i :roin crimſon of modeſty, if 
2 of a naked blind boy? Shakeſp. 
RosE-MALLOW, 15 z-mäl-lö. 2. . A plant 


| than the common mallow. ä Miller. 
Ro en, r&'z-mer-Y. 1. g. [roſmarinus, 
Lat.] A verticillate plant. Miller. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, | 
strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary 3 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Inforce their charity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
We Around their cell n 
ws of roſemary with flowering ſtem. Dryden. 
1 year but a very odoriferous ſhrub; 
the principal uſe of it 15 to perfume chambers, and 


in decoctions for waſhing. Mortimer . Huſbandry. | 


The neighbours 88 
Follow'd with wiſtfül look the damſel bier, 
Sprigg' d reſemary the lads and lafſes bore. G. 
RosE-NOBLE, r6 z-n6bl. Ne ſ. An Engliſh 
old coin, in value anciently fixteen ſnil- 
Tor: ET 
The ſucceeding kings 
double roſe-nobles, the great ſovereigns with the 
ſame inſcription, Feſus autem tranfiens per medium 
eorum ibat. | 
Ro'sEWATER, rö'z-wa'-tür. n. /. [ro and 
awater.] Water diſtilled from roſes. 

Attend him with a ſilver baſon | 
Full of re/ſervater. 59 Shakeſp. 

His drink ſhould be cooling; as fountain water 
with-roſezeater and ſugar of roſes. Wiſeman, 

Ro'sET; r6'-zEt. n. . [from raſe.] A red 
colour for painters. BY 

Grind ceruſs with a weak water of gum-lake, 
roſet, and vermillion, which maketh it a fair car- 
nation. 2 Peacbam. 

Ro's1ER, r&-Zér. 1. . (rofier, Fr.] A roſe- 
buſh. | 
Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought, 
Ne other tire The on her head did wear, 

But crown' d with a garland of ſweet ro/ier. Sperſcr. 
RO'SIN, r6z/-zin. n. . [properly rn; refine, 
Fr. refina, Lat.] | 5 
1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 
The billows from the kindling prow retire, 

Pitch, reſin, ſear wood on red wings aſpire. Garth, 

2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that 
diſſolves in ſpirit. | 
Tea contains little of a volatile ſpirit ; its reſin or 
fixed oil, which is bitter and aſtringent, cannot be 
extracted but by rectified ſpirit. Arbuthnot. 

To Ro's1N, roz'-zin, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To rub with rofin. 

Bouzebus who could ſweetly ſing, 

Or with the 79d bow torment the flring. Gay. 
Ro's1ny, r6z/-zin-y. adj. [from ro/in.] Re- 
ſembling rofin. The example ſhould per- 
haps be rofelly. See ROSSEL. 
Ihe beſt foil is that upon a ſandy gravel or ro/iny 
ſand. 4 | | Temple, 
RO'SSEL, rös“-sll. u. /. EET 
A true roſe or light land, whether white or 
black, is what they are uſually planted in. | 
: Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Ro's$ELLY, Fan adj. (from raſſel. 

In Eſſex, moory land is thought to be the 
molt proper: that which I have obſerved to be the 
belt ſoil is a roſy top, and a brick earthy bottom. 

; 5 Mortimer s Huſtandry, 
Ro's TRA TED, T0s-tri-tid. adi. [roftratus, 
Lat.] Adorned with beaks of ſhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred and ten refrated 

gallies of the fleet of Mithridates. Arbutbnot. 
RO'STRUM, r6s'-trum, u. J. [Lat.] _ 
1. The beak of a bird. 1 
2. The beak of a ſhip. 55 VEE. 
3- The ſcaffold whence orators harangued. 

Veſpaſian erected a column in Rome, upon 


e deny | 


Gay. | 


coined roſe-nobles and | 


Camden . Remains. | 


4. 


ROT 


which gave name to the common pleading place in 


Rome, where orations were made, being built of 
| theprows of thoſe ſhips of Antium, which the Ro- 
mans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing, 
Myſelf ſhall mount the reſtrum in his favour, 
And ſtrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addi/. 
4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common 
alembicks ; alſo a crooked ſciſſars, which 
the ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the di- 
latation of wounds. uincy, 
Ro'sy, ro'-zy. adj. [roſeus, Lat.] Reſem- 
bling a roſe in bloom, beauty, colour, or 
fragance. | 
When the % fing*red morning fair, 
Weary of aged 'Tithon's ſaffron bed, 
Had ſpred her purple robe through dewy air. Spen/. 
A ſmile that glow'd 
Ccleſtial 79% red, love's proper hue. 
Faireſt bloſſom ! do not flight 
That age, which you may know ſo ſoon ; 
The roſy morn reſigns her light, 


Milton. 


And milder glory to the noon. Waller. 
As Theſſalian ſteeds the race adorn, 

So roſy colour d Helen is the pride 

Of Lacedemon, and of Greece beſide, Dryden. 


While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy roy cheeks confeſt, 
Thou haſt, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. Prior, 


To ROT, rot. v. . {hotan, Sax. rotten, Dut.] 
To putrify; to loſe the coheſion of its 
Parts. 

A man may rot even here. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and ret. Shak. 


Shateſp. 


Being more nearly expoſed to the air and weas- | 
ther, the bodies of the animals would ſuddenly | 


corrupt and rot; the bones would likewiſe all rot 

in time, except thoſe which were ſecured by the 
extraordinary ſtrength of their parts. Woodward. 
To Ror, rot'. v. a. To make putrid; to 
bring to corruption. | 
No wood ſhone that was cut down alive, but 
| ſuch as was rotted in ſtock and root while it grew. 

| 3 Bacon. 
Frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, 


And rots, with endleſs rain, th' unwholeſome year. 


| | Dryden, 

Ror, rot. 1. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which their 
lungs are waſted. 585 


In an unlucky grange, the ſheep died of the 


rot, the ſwine of the mange, and not a gooſe or 
duckling throve. | Ben Fonſon. 
The cattle muſt of rot and murrain dic. Milton. 
The wool of Ireland ſuffers under no defect, 
the country being generally full-ſtocked with ſheep, 
and the ſoil little ſubject to other rots than of hun- 
. * Temple. 
2. Putrefaction; putrid decay. 

Brandy ſcarce prevents the ſudden rot 
Of freezing noſe, and quick decaying feet.. Phzlips. 
Ro'TARY, ro'-tEr-y. adj. [rota, Lat.] Whirl- 
ing as a wheel. Di#. 


Ro'TATED, ro0'-ta-tid. adj, [rotatus, Lat.] 


Whirled round. 
RorA“Tiox, rö-tà“-shun. 2. 
rotatio, Lat.] | 
1. The act of whirling round like a wheel; 
the ſtate of being ſo whirled round ; whirl. 
Of this kind is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to r- 
tation from Eaſt to Weſt; as the main float and 
refloat of the ſea, by conſent of the univerſe as 
part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 


By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have 


their ſucceſſive invention, perfection, and tra- 
duction from one people to another. 


rotation of the wheels. Neoton s Oplicls. 
In the paſſions wild rotation toſt, 


Whoſe top was the pro of a Tip, in Latin roſtrum, 


5 


* 


J. [rotation, Fr. 


| Hale. 
- The axle- trees of chariots take fire by the rapid 


1. [Rote, old Fr.] A harp; a lyre. 


4. Fetid; ſtinking. 


As reek o th' rotten fens. 


Our ſpring ol action to curſelves is loſt, Zope. | 


R OT 


In fond rotation ſpread the ſpotted wing, 

And ſhiver every feather with defire. Thomſon. 
2. Viciffitude of ſucceſſion, | | 
ROTA TOR, ro-tY-tar. n. /. Lat.] That 

which gives a circular motion, 

This articulation is ſtrengthened by ſtrong muſ- 
cles; on the inſide by the triceps and the four 
little rotators, Wiſeman. 


RorR, rot. u. /. [nor, Sax. merry.] 
Obſolete. 


Wele couthe he fing, and playen on a rote. 
C Chaucer, 
Worthy ef great Phœbus' rote, | 
The triumphs of Phlegrean jove he wrote, 
That all the gods admir'd his lofty note. Sper/er. 
2. [Routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere 
memory without meaning; memory of 
words without comprehenſion of the ſenſe, 
Firſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, | 
To each word a warbling note. Shateſþ. 
Thy loved did read by rote, and could not ſpell, 
He rather ſaith it by rote to himſelf, than that 
he can throughly believe it. Bacon's Eſſays. 
All this he underſtood by rote, 


And as occaſion ſerv'd would quote. Hudibras. 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, 
And at all hazards boldly quote. Swift. 


To RorTRe, rot. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
fix in the memory, without informing the 
underſtanding, | 

Speak to the people 
Words roted in your tongue; baſtards and ſyllables 
Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. Shake/p. 
wy UT, rot'-gtt. n. /. {rot and gut.] Bad 
cer. ; | | 
They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind 

of flat rotgut, we with a bitter dreggiſh ſmall li- 

quor, 1 | Harvey, 

Ro'THER+-NAILS, rad'-dur-nalz. n. /. [a cor- 
Tuption of rudder.) Among ſhipwrights, 

nails with very full heads uſed for faſtening 


the rudder-irons of ſhips. Bailey, 
Ro'TTEN, rot'n. adj. [from rot.] | 
I, Putrid ; carious; putreſcent. f | 

Truſt not to roiten planks, Shahkeſp. 


Proſperity begins to mellow, 
And drops into the rotten mouth of death. Sha. 
O bliſs-breeding ſun, drawn frem the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy ſiſter's orb _ 
Infect the air. Sha leſp. Timon. 
There is by invitation or excitation; as when a 
rotten apple lieth cloſe to another apple that is 
ſound ; or when dung, which is already putrefied, 
is added to other bodies. Bacon. 
Who braſs as rotten wood; and ſteel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
It groweth by a dead ſtub of a tree, and about 
the roots of rotten trees; and takes his juice from 
wood putrefied. Bacon. 
They ſerewood from the rotten hedges took, 
And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryd. 
2+ Not firm; not truſty, - _ | 
Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments, Sbaleſb. Coriolanus. 
3. Not ſound ; not hard. 3 ; 
They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by 
reaſon of the deepneſs of the rotten way. % 
| : Kuolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


You common cry of curs whoſe breath I hate, 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Ro'TTENNESs, rot/n-nis. n. f. {from rotten.} 
State of being rotten; cariouſneſs; putre- 
faction. . roo , 
5 Diſeas d ventures 
That play with all infirwities ſor gold. 
Which ro:!tenneſs lends natural“ * "Shakeſp, 
If the matter ſtink and be oily, it is à certain 
ſign of a rottenneſs.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ROT UND, rö-tünd'. adj. [rotonde, Fr. ro- 
lundus, Lat.) Round; circular; ſpherical. 
| . | > The 


R OU R O U ROU 


The croſs figure of the chriſtian temples is more | 2. Auſtere to the taſte: as, rough vine. 7 


ꝶ6— 


another; and that was it which Virgil ſtudied; 
proper for ſpacious buildings than the rotund of the | 3. Harſh to the ear. | his verſes. | 8 


heathen; the eye is much better filled at firſt en- | Moſt by the numbers judge a poet's ſong, Ahl where muſt needy poet ſeek for - ** ; 
tering the rotund, but ſuch as are built in the form | And ſmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. When duſt and rain at once his coat invade } 
of a croſs give us a greater variety. Addiſon. } . 3 Pape. His only coat; when duſt confus'd with rain 
RoTv'/nDIFOLIOUS, r6-thnd'-y-f6”-lyas. adj. 4. Rugged of temper ; inelegant of manners; | Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ſtain, $:.;5 
L [rotundus and folium, Lat.] Having round not ſoft ; coarſe; not civil; ſevere; not | To ROU'GHEN, rüf'n. v. 2. To grow rough, 
leaves. | | mild: rude. | | | The broken landſkip, : 
RoTv'/xpiTY,. r5-tind'-It-y. u. /. [rotunditas, | A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough, | Aſcending, reugbens into rigid hills, Thomſun 
Lat. rotundite, Fr. from rotund.) | A wolf; nay wore, a fellow all in buff. SBZ. | To RovGHHEw', ruf-hW. v. a. [rovgy and 
1. Roundneſs; ſphericity ; circularity. Strait with a band of ſoldiers tall and rough | hew.)] To give to any thing the firſt ap- 
Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, On him he ſeizes. Coroley ſ Davideis. pearance of form. 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th' world. Shakeſp. | The booby Phaon only was unkind, There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
With the rotundity common to the atoms of all A ſurly boatman rough as ſea and wind. Prior. Roughbew them how we will. Shakeſp. Hamlet 
Auids,” there is Tome difference in bulk, elſe all | 5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy ope- The whole world, without art and dreſs, ' | | 
fluids would be alike in weight. Grew. | ration. 8 Would be but one great wilderneſs, _. ＋ 
Who would part with theſe ſolid bleſſings, for He gave not the king time to proſecute that | And mankind but a ſavage herd, 
/ dhe little fantaſtical pleaſantneſs of a ſmooth con- gracious method, but forced him to a quicker and For all that nature has conferr'd: 
vexity and rotundity of a globe? Bentley's Sermons, rougher remedy. Clarendon, | This does but roughbeww and deſign, 
2. Circularity. Hippocraes ſeldom mentions the doſes of his Leaves art to polith and refine Hudibras. 


KNotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has medicines, which is ſomewhat ſurprizing, becauſe Rov/G6HHEWN, ruf'-hun, particip. adj. 
neither beginning nor end. = Addiſon on Medals, | his purgatives are generally very rough and ſtrong. | I. Rugged; unpoliſhed ; uncivil ; unrefined. 


RoTv'NnDo, r6-tand'-6. . ſ. [rotondo, Ital.] 91 : Arbuthnot on Coins. | A. roughbewon- ſeaman, being brought before a 
A building formed round both in the inſide 6. Harſh to the mind ; ſevere. f juſtice for ſome miſdemeanour, was by him order- 
and outſide; ſuch as the pantheon at Rome. Kind words prevent a good deal of that per- | ed away to priſon; and would not ſtir; ſaying, it 
| Trevoux, verſeneſs, which rough and imperious uſage often was better to ſtand where he was, than go © 2 
To ROVE, 8 v. b. 1. [ roſfver, Dan. to range produces in generous minds. | Locke. worſe place. 3 Bacon's Apophtheoms, 
for plunder.] To ramble; to range; to | 7+ Hard featured ; not delicate, 2, Not yet nicely finiſhed. 
wander. | | A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, | I hope to obtain a candid conſtruction of this 
'Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full Deform'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of buff. Dryden. roughbewn ill-timber'd diſcourſe. Houcl. 
| Of. the wars ſurfeits, to go reve with one 8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art: as, a Rov'GHLy, ruf'-ly. adv. [from rough.) 
| That's yet unbruis'd. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, \ rough diamond. by, 1. With uneven ſurface ; with aſperities on 
| Faultleſs thou dropt from his unerring ſkill, | 9. Terrible; dreadful. the ſurface. + 
| With the barg power to ſin, ſince free of will; Before the cloudy van, 2. Harſhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 
. Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, On the rough edge of battle ere it join'd, Ne Mammon would there let him long remain, 
: For who has power to walk, has power to rove. Satan advanc'd, 3 Milton. For terror of the torments manifold, 
| eh 2 Arbutbnot. 10. Rugged; diſordered in appearance; coarſe. In which the damned ſouls he did behold, 
If we indulge the frequent riſe and rowing of Rough from the toſſing ſurge Ulyſſes moves, ] But roughly him beſpake. Spenſer, 
c Paſſions, we thereby procure an unattentive habit. Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms, Rebuk'd, and roughly ſent to priſon, 
; | — Watts. The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope. Th' immediate heir of England! was this eaſy? 
Z I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 11. Tempeſtuous; ſtormy ; boiſterous. — Shakeſp, 
: Which, kindled by th' imperious queen of love, Come what come may, | 3. Severely ; without tenderneſs, 
Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rove. Pope, Time and the hour run through the roughs/? day. | Some friends of vice pretend, | 
To Rove, ro'v., v. a. To wander over. Shateſp. That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame, Dryd, 
| | = | Roving the field, I chanc'd - 7 12, Hairy. 4. Auſterely to the taſte. : 
4 A. goodly tree far diſtant to behold, To Rov'Gncasr, rif'-kast. v. a. [rough and | 5- Boiſterouſly ; tempeſtuouſly. 
; Loaden with fruit of faireſt colours. Milton. . 0 | 6. Harſhly to the ear. 
* Cloacina, as the town ſhe 7ov'd, r. To mould without nicety or elegance; to / 
A mortal ſcavenger ſhe ſaw, ſhe lov'd. Gay. form with aſperities and A 5 a my -F. yu a8 rg ow K 
= a | q les. 1. Superficial aſperity; unevenneſs of ſurface. 
R 6 ᷣ-U | perity 
_ O'VER, ro'v-ur. 1. /. [from rove.] Nor bodily, nor ghoſtly negro could The little roughneſs or other inequalities of the 
= 1. A wanderer ; a ranger. Roughcaft thy figure in a ſadder mould. Cleaveland. | leather againſt the cavity of the c linder now and 
2. A fickle inconſtant man, | 2+ To form any thing in its firſt rudiments. h | Sogn th 
f C | | | a its l . then put a ſtop to the deſcent or aſcent of the 
3. A robber ; a pirate. | In merriment they were firit practiſed, and this ſucker. | - Boule, 
Ihis is the caſe of rovers by land, as ſome can- | roughcafi unhewn poetry was inſtead of ſtage plays While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the "ack 
tons in Arabia. | Bacon's Holy War. for one hundred and twenty years. Dryden. Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. Denb 
4. At rowers. Without any particular ai Rov'GHcasr, ruf'-kast. . /. [rough and 8 g . een en 
A 1 | y particular aim. | , last. n. /. Crough an caſt. ] When the diamond 1s not only found, but the 
L e ſhoots not at rowers: even inanimates, I. A rude model; a form in its rudiments. roughneſs ſmoothed, cut into a form, and ſet in 
though they know not their perfection, yet are The whole piece ſcems rather a looſe model old, then but acknowledge, that it is 
they not carried on by a blind ided impe d h h OE Ons els 
mo Fs 3 FA _ 5 ed Impetus; 1 caft of w at 1 deſign to do, than a com- the perfect work of art and nature. Dryden. 
„ at, which directs them, knows it. | Pleat work. | OY” Digby. | Such a perſuaſion as this well fixed, will ſmooth 


Glanuille's Scepfis. | 2. A kind of plaſter mixed with pebbles, or all the roughneſs of the way that leads to happineſs, 


| Providence never ſhoots at rovers; there is an by ſome other cauſe very uneven „ Kh 
arrow that flies by night as well as by day, and e 7 den on the | and render all the conflicts with our luſts plealing. 


plies _by pight 7 ; „ : | Try | 5 9 Aiteroury. 
: od is t g perion that ſhoots it. South's Sermons, | Some man muſt preſent a wall; and let him have | 2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. | 

M > F pins reading ſhow their talents on the ſome plaſter, lome, or roughcoft about him to fig- Divers plants contain a grateful ſharpneſs, as 

meaneſt ſubjects; this is a kind of ſhooting at ro- | rify wall. ; Shakeſp, | lemons ; or an auſtere and inconcocted reughne/s, 


r © Addiſon, | Rov/GHDRAUGHT, ruf/-draft. 2. /. [rough | as floes: Brown, 
RovGE, r0'zh. u. ſ. {rouge, Fr.] Red paint. and draught.] A draught in its rudiments; | 3. Taſte of aſtringency. 


ROUG H, ruf”, adj. PpuP, PpuPxe; Sax. i @ ſketch, A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the 

rouau, Dut.]- - e | My elder brothers came ſpitting out the pieces left ſuch a delicious rough 

1. Not ſmooth; rugged ; having inequalities Reughdraughts of nature, ill defign'd and lame, neſs on my tongue, that I champed up the remain- 

on the ſurface. 7 I Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; ing part. ; Spectator. 

: The fiend _ | Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. Dryden. | 4. Harſhneſs to the ear. 

O'er bog or ſteep, thr ough ſtrait, rough, denſe, or To Rou'GHDRAW, ruf'-dra. v. a. Lrough and In the wughne/s of the numbers and cadences of 

: | Fares.” | | : | draab.] To trace coarſely. this play, which was ſo deſigned, you will ice 

Purſues his way, . Milton. | His victories we ſcarce could keep in view, . | ſomewhat more maſterly than in any of my for- 
Mere the mountains taken all away, the remain- Or poliſh ' em ſo faſt, as he roughdrew. Dryden. mer tragedies,  - Dryden, 

ing parts would be more unequal than the rougheft | To Rov'GHEN, ruf/n. v. a. (from rough.) To The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch at- 

ſea; whereas the face of the earth ſhould reſemble | make rough. | : | . tain to the pronunciation of our words with eaſe, 

Guat of the calmeſt ſea, if ſeill in the form of its Such difference there is in tongues, that the | becauſe our ſyllables reſemble theirs in roughn/* 

* maſs. 6 e Burnet s Theory. . | lame bgure, which rougbens one, gives majeſty to | and ir equency of conſonants, Rute ph 

| | | 5 | | J. Uggy 


U 


XR O U 


5. Ruggedneſs of temper ; coarſeneſs of man- 


ners; tendency to rudeneſs; coarſeneſs of 
iour and addreſs. 5 8 
3 is a needleſs cauſe of diſcontent; ſe- 
verity breedeth fear; but roughneſs breedeth hate: 
and not taunting. | Bacon. 
When our minds eyes wy diſengag'd, 
- quicken floth, perplexities unty , 
x kad ſmooth, and hardneſs mollify. Denb. 
Roughneſs of temper 1s apt to diſcountenance 
the timorous or modeſt. * Addiſon. 
6. Abſence of delicacy. 
Should fe: 


cantons, their military roughneſs would be quickly 


7. Severity; violence of diſcipline. 
3. Violence of operation in medicine, 
9. Unpoliſhed or. unfiniſhed ſtate. 
10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance. 
11. e Bees ſtormineſs. 
12. Coarſeneſs of features. 
| ROUGH-FOOTED, raf -fat-Iid. ad. [from 
rough and foot.] Featherfooted. 
RovGnr, rit, old pret. of reach. [commonly 
written by Spenſer raught.] Reached. 


no more, 8 
And rovght not to five weeks, when he came to 
fiveſcore. Shaleſp. Love's Labour Loft. | 


To Rov'G6HwoRKk, ruf'-wark, v. a. [rough 
and vor.] To work coarſely over with- 
out the leaft nicety. | 
Thus you muſt continue, till you have rough- 

evrought all your work from end to end. 
Moon Mechanical Exerciſes, 


Rob xcE VAL, rou'n-$y-vel.. x. ſ. {from Raun- 


cefoal, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees. ] 
See Pea, of which it is a ſpecies. 
Dig garden, | 
And ſet as a daintie thy runcival peaſe. Tuſſer. 


ROUND, rou'nd. adj. [rond, Fr. rondo, Ital. 
rund, Dut. rotundus, Lat.] 
1. Cylindrical. | 
Follow engines long and round thick ram'd. Milt. 
2. Circular. | 

| The queen of night | 
In her increaſing hornes, doth rounder grow, 

Till full and perfect ſhe appeare in ſhow. Brown. 


His pond'rous ſhield large and round behind 


. him, of 
3. Spherical; orbicular. 

The outſide bare of this round world. Milton. 
4. [ Rotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth; without de- 
fect in ſound. | 


Milton. 


ſant, and as nothing ſo bitter, ſo not ſo good as 
Juvenal. 5 Peacham. 
_ His ſtyle, though round and comprehenſive, 
was incumbred ſometimes by parentheſes, and be- 
came difficult to vulgar underſtandings. Fell. 
5. Not broken. 
Pliny put a round number near the 
than a fraction. 
6. Large; not inconſiderable: this is hardly 
uſed but with /um or price. | 


Three thouſand ducats! tis a good round ſum. 


Shakeſp. 
Aadiſon. 


truth, rather 


They ſet a round price upon your head. 


ney may do among a people, who have tamely ſuf- 
tered the Franche Comptẽ to be ſeized on. | 

| | Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 

. She called for a round. ſum out of the pri vy purſe. 

.. I 37 Rt | Hoke. 

7. Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 
Round dealing is the honour, of man's nature; 
and a mixture of falſehood. is like allay in gold 


and ſilver, which may make the metal work th 
better, but it embaſeth it. e 


loſt, their tempers would grow too ſoit for their 
climate. . Aaliſon. 


The moon was a month old, when Adam was 


It is not eaiy to foreſee what a round ſum of mo- 


even reproofs from authority ought to be grave | 


aſting and balls once get amongſt the 


In his ſatyrs Horace is quick, round, and plea- | : 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


— 


4. A revolution; a courſe ending at the point 


& 
8. Quick; briſk. 


Painting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not 
actually begin the journey, and travel at a round 
rate, we ſhall never arrive at the end of it. Dry: 

Sir Roger heard them upon around trot; and af- 
ter pauſing, told them, that much might be ſaid 
on both ſides. Addiſon. 

9. Plain; free without delicacy or reſerve ; 
almoſt rough. | 

Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, 
To ſhew his griefs ; let her be round with him. 

Sbaleſp. 

The kings interpoſed in a round and princely 
manner; not only by way of requeſt and perſua- 
ſion, but alſo by way of proteſtation and menace, 

Bacon. 
RovND, rou'nd. 2. /. 


1 x, A circle ; 4 berg; an orb. 


Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphyſick aid doth ſeem 


To have crown'd thee withal, Shaleſp. 
I'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round. Shaleſp. 


Three or four we'll dreſs like urchins, 
With round; of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. e e 
Hirſute roots are a middle ſort between the | 
- bulbous and fibrous; that, beſides the putting 
forth ſap upwards and downwards, putteth forth 
in round. | Bacon. 
| What if the ſun 
Be centre to the world; and other ſtars 
By his attractive virtue and their own 


. 


Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtick round, 
He did foretel and propheſy of him, 
Who to his realms that azure round hath join'd. 
| | | | Denham. 
They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts 
afar; | | 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run; 
Flying they follow, and purſuing ſhun. Dryden. 
How ſhall I thea begin, or where conclude, 
To draw a fame ſo truly circular? 
For, in a round, what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfe& are? Dryden. 
The mouth of Veſuvio has four hundred yards 
in diameter; for it ſeems a perfect round. Addiſon. 
This image on the medal plac'd, | 
With its bright round of titles grac'd, 
And ſtampt on Britiſh coins ſhall live. 
2+ Rundle; ſtep of a ladder. 
When he once attains the upmoſt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back,  * 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend. | Shakeſp, 
Many are kicked down ere they have climbed 
the two or three firſt rounds of the ladder. 
| Government of the Tongue, 
All the rounds like Jacob's ladder riſe; | 
The loweſt hid in earth, the topmoſt in the ſkies, 
| Dryden. 
« This is the laſt ſtage of human perfection, the 
utmoſt round of the ladder whereby we aſcend to 
heaven. Tp Norris. 
3. The time in which any thing has paſſed 
through all hands, and comes back to the 
_ firſt: hence applied to a carouſal. | 
A gentle round fill'd to the brink, 
To this and t” other friend I drink, Siuckling.. 
Women to cards may be compar'd; we play 
A round or two; when us'd, we throw away. Granv. 


Milton. 


— 


| Adiiſon. 


The feaſt was ſerv'd; the bowl was crown'd; .| 


To the king's pleaſure went the mirthful round. 
Privr,' 


where it began. | 
We, that are of purer fire, 


4 


. Imitate the ſtarry quire, 


> as 


Incited, dance about him various rounds. Milton. | 


| 


I 


* 


for the lathe. 


| o 


R O 
Who, in their nightly watchful ſpheres, 

Lead in ſwift rounds the months and years. Milt. 
No end can to this be found, - 
"Tis nought but a perpetual fruitleſs raumd. Cow Ye 

If nothing will pleaſe people, unleſs they de 
greater than nature intended, what can they ex- 
peR, but the aſs's round of vexatious changes? 

| L' Eſtrange. 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endleſs round of ſtiil returning woes, 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorſe ? 
What torment's this! Smith, 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three 
points, run the ſame round from one end of the 
year to another. | Addiſon, 

Till by one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 

We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn; 
Compell'd our common impoterice to mourn, 
Thus through the raund of age, to childhood we 
return. Prior. 
. Rotation ; ſucceſſion in viciſſitude. 

Such new Utopians would have a round of go- 
vernment, as ſome the like in the church, in 
which every ſpoak becomes uppermoſt in his turn. 

| | TITS Holyday. 
6. [Ronde, Fr.] A walk performed by a guard 
or officer, to ſurvey a certain diſtrict. 
RovnD, round, add. 
1, Every way; on all ſides. 
The terror of God was upon the cities round 
about. f . Geneſis. 
All ſounds whatſoever move round; that is, on 
all fides, upwards, downwards, forwards, and 


backwards. Bacon. 
In darkneſs and with dangers compaſs'd round. 
| Milton. 


2. [En rond, g la ronde, Fr.] In a revolution. 
At the beſt tis but cunning; and if he can in 
his own fancy raiſe that to the opinion of true 
wiſdom, he comes round to practiſe his deceits 
upon himſelf. Government of the Tongue. 
3. Circularly. 1 . | 
One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd | 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. Milton. 
4. Not in a direct line. 5 
If merely to come in, Sir, they go out; 
The way they take is ſtrangely round about. Pope. 
Rouxp, round. prep. N 
1. On every ſide of. 5 8 
To officiate light round this opacous earth. Mill. 
2. About; circularly about. | | 
He led the hero round 1 5 | 
The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground. Dryden. 
3. All over; here and there in. TOS 
Round the world we roam, EY 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields, and native home. 
; Dryden. 
To RovunD, rou'nd. v. a, Irotundo, Lat. from 
the noun,] 1 | 
1. To ſurround ; to encircle. 
. Would that th' incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my broẽw, 
Were redhot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shak, 
We are ſuch ſtaff” * 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a ſleep. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt, 
This diſteniper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many- coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. 
The vileſt cockle gaping on the coaſt, 
That reunds the ample ſea. ; 


* 


Shak. 


A r jor. 


2. To make ſpherical, circular, or eylindrical. 


Worms with many feet, which round themſelves 
into balls, are bred chiefly under logs of timber, 
potting 8 Bacon, 
When filver has been leſſened in any piece 
carrying the publick ſtamp, by clipping, waſhing, 
or rounding, the laws have declared it not to be law- 
ful money. | 5% Lockes 

With the cleaving-knife and mawl ſplit the 
Ruff into a ſquare piece near the ſize, and with 
the draw-knife round off the edges to make it fit 

VV Meran. 
/ 3 


* 


* 


R OU 


Can any one tell, how the ſun, planets, and ſa- 
tellites were rounded into their particular ſpheroidi- 
cal orbs? Cheyne. 

3. To raiſe to a relief, | | 

The figures on our modern medals are raiſed 

and rownd:d to a very great perfection. 

4. To move about any thing. 

To thoſe beyond the polar circle, day 

Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, 
To recompenſe his diſtance, in your fight 
Had rounded ſtill th' horizon, and not known 
Or Eaſt or Weſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

5. To mould into ſmoothneſs. - | 

Theſe accompliſhments, applied in the pulpit, 
appear by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtile, younded into 
periods and cadences, without propriety or mean- 
ing. Swift's Miſcellanies, 

To ROUND, round. v. u. 

1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; we ſhall 
Preſent our ſervices-to a fine new prince, Shakeſp. 

2. [Runen, Germ. whence Chaucer writes it 
better roun.] To whiſper, 

Being come to the ſupping place, one of Ka- 
lander's ſervants rounded in his ear; at which he 
retired. 

| France, | 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God's own ſoldier, rounded in the ear, 
With that ſame purpoſe changes. Shakeſp. 
They're here with me already; whiſpering, 
rounding N 
Sicilia is a ſo forth; tis far gone. Shaleſp. 

Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady 
ſaid ſne was but forty: one that ſat by rounded him 

in the ear, ſhe is far more out of the queſtion : 
Cicero anſwered, I muſt believe her, for I heard 
her ſay ſo any time theſe ten years, Bacon. 

The fox rounds the new ele in the ear, with 
a piece of ſecret ſervice that he could do him. 

= -. ö L' AEftrange. 

3. To go round, as a guard. 

They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 

| | 5 Milton. 

Rov/nDaBouT, rou'nd-A-bout. adj; [This 

word is uſed as an adjective, though it is 
only an adverb united to a ſubſtantive by a 
. colloquial licence of language, which ought 
not to have been admitted into books. 

1. Ample ; extenſive. 5 

Thoſe ſincerely follow reaſon, but for want of 
having large, ſound, roundabout ſenſe, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the queſtion. 

. Tocle on Underſtanding. 

2. Indirect; looſe. - | ; 

_  .Paraphraſe is a roundabout way of tranſlating, 
Invented to help the barrennefs, which tranſlators, 
overigoking in themſelves, have apprehended in 
our tongue. oh 

| Rov/nDEL, rou'n-del. 

Rov'NDELAY, rou'n-d&-1A, F ** Se 

1. [Rondelet, Fr.] A kind of ancient poetry, 

which commonly confiſts of thirteen verſes, 
of which eight are of one kind of rhyme 
and five of another: it is divided into three 
couplets; and at the end of the ſecond and 
third, the beginning of the roundel is re- 
peated in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. 

- | 1 Trevoux. 

© Siker, ſike a roundle never heard I none, 
Little lacketh Perigot of the beſt, | 
And Willie is not greatly over-gone, 1 
So weren his under-ſongs well addreſt. Spenſer. 
Io hear thy rimes and / oundelays, | 

Which thou wert wont in waſtful hills to ſing, 

l more delight than lark in ſummer days, : 

Whoſe echo made the neighb'ring groves to ring. 

Es eg 1 © © Spenſer, 
Come now, a reundel and a fairy ſong. Shakeſp. 

_ The muſes and graces made feſtivals; the fawns, 


. Tatyrs, and nymphs did dance their roundelays. | 


Addiſon. | 


Sidney. 


| 


| Felton. 


> 


K O U 
They lining heard him, while he ſearch'd the 


ove, 

And loudly ſung his roundelay of love, 

But on the ſudden ſtop'd. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

2. [ Rondelle, Fr.) A round form or figure. 

The Spaniards, caſting themſelves into roundels, 
and their ſtrongeſt ſhips walling in the reſt, mace 
a flying march to Calais. Bacon. 

Rov'nDER, rou'nd-ar. 2. f. [from round.] 
Circumference ; incloſure. 

If you fondly paſs our proffer'd offer, 

| *Tis not the rounder of your old fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meſſengers of war. Shet. 

Rov'nDHEAD, rou'nd-hed. 2. /. [round and 
head.] A puritan, ſo named from the prac- 
tice once prevalent among them of crop- 
ping their hair round. 

Your petitioner always kept hoſpitality, and 
drank confuſion to the roundheads. Spectator. 

Rov/nDHoOVsE, rou'nd-hous. 2. ſ. [round and 

2 The conſtable's priſon, in which 
diſorderly perſons, found in the ſtreet, are 
confined. : 

They march'd to ſome fam'd roundbouſe. Pope. 

Rov/nDIsH, rou'nd-ish. adj. [from round. 
1 round; approaching to round- 
NELS. 

It is not every ſmall crack that can make ſuch 
a receiver, as is of a raundiſb figure, uſeleſs to our 
experiment. Y Boyle. 

Rov'NnDLY, rou'nd-ly. adv. [from round. 

1. In a round form; in a round manner. 

2. Openly; plainly; without reſerve. 
Injoin gainſayers, giving them roundly to un- 
derſtand, that where our duty is ſubmiſſion, weak 
oppoſitions betoken pride. | Hooker. 

You'll prove a jolly ſurly groom, 
That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly. Shak. 
Mr. de Mortier roundly ſaid, that to cut off all 
contentions of words, he would propoſe two means 
for peace. | Hayward. 
From a world of phenomena, there is a prin- 
ciple that acts out of wiſdom and counſel, as was 
| abundantly evidenced, and as roundly acknow- 
ledged. More's Divine Dialogues: 
He affirms every thing roundly, without any art, 
rhetorick, or circumlocution, Addiſon's C. Tariff. 

3. Briſkly ; with ſpeed. 7 

When the mind has brought itſelf to attention, 


it will be able to cope with difficulties, and maſter | 


them, and then it may go on roundly, Locke. 
4. Completely ; to the purpoſe ; vigorouſly ; 
in. earneſt. : 5 | 
I was called any thing, and I would have done 
any thing, indeed too, and roundly too. Shakeſp. 
This lord juſtice cauſed the earl of Kildare to 
be arreſted, and cancelled ſuch charters as were 
lately reſumed, and proceeded every way fo roundly 
and ſeverely, as the nobility did much diſtaſte him. 
Davies on Ireland. 


| Rov'xDNEss, rou'nd-nls. z. /. [from round.) 
1. Circularity ; ſphericity ; cylindrical form. 


The ſame reaſon is of the roundneſs of the 
bubble ; for the air within avoideth diſcontinuance, 
and therefore caſteth itſelf into a round figure. 

| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Bracelets of pearl gave roundne/s to her arm, 
And ev'ry gem augmented ev'ry charm. 
 Roundueſs is the primary eſſential mode or dif- 

_ ference of a bowl. | 
2. Smoothneſs. 


the ſtrangeneſs. Spenſer. 
3. Honefty ; openneſs ; vigorous meaſures. 
'To ROUSE, rou'z. v. a. [Of the ſame claſs 
of words with raiſe and r/e.] 
1. To wake from reſt. 


At once the crowd aroſe, confus'd and high; 
For Mars was early up, and rous'd the ſky. Dryd. 


Rev'rent I touch thee ! but with honeſt zeal, 
To rouſe the watchmen of the publick weal; 


| 7 HAowel. E 


Prior. | 
Watts's Logick. 5 


The whole period and compaſs of this ſpeech ; 
was delightſome for the roundneſs, and grave for 


ROU 
To virtue's work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate ſlumb'ring in his tall, p 


pes 
2. To excite to thought or action. 2 
* Then rouſe that heart of thine, 
And whatſoever heretofore thou haſt aſſum'dtobe 
This day be greater. Chatmes, 
The Dane and Swede, rovz'd up by fierce alarm; 
Bleſs the wiſe condu of her pious arms; : 
Soon as her fleets appear their tcrrors ceaſe, 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
. Adija, 
PI thunder in their ears their country's caufe 
And try to rouſe up all that's Roman in them. Adi] 
The heat, with which Luther treated his 2d. 
verſaries, though ftrained too far, was extremely 
well fitted by the providence of God to roy/: up a 
people, the moſt phlegmatick of any in Chriſten- 
dom. | | Atterbury, 
3. To put into action. | | 
As an eagle, ſeeing prey appear, 
His airy plumes doth roſe full rudely dight; 
So ſhaked he, that horror was to hear, Fair) 9, 


14 


_ He ſtooped down, he couched as a lion, and 2; 

an old lion; who ſhall roſe him up? Gen. xlix. 9. 
Th“ unexpected ſound | 

Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound; 
Rous'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 

Had giv'n this falſe alarm. | Denban, 

Now Cancer glows with Phebus' fiery car, 

The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war : 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 
Rouſe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound, 
LP ope; 
To ROUSE, rou'z. v n. 


1, To awake from ſlumber. 
Men, ſleeping found by whom they dread, 


f Ffouſe and beſtir themſelves ere well awake. Millan. 


Richard, who now was half aſlcep, 

Rous'd; nor would longer ſilence keep. 
Melancholy lifts her head ; | 

Morpheus rou/es from his bed. Pope's Si. Cecilia, 


2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rorue. 
5 f | Shakeſþ. 
Ros, rou'z. n./. [ruſch, Germ. half drunk. 
A doſe of liquor rather too large. Not in 
uſe. a ; 
They have given me a ronſe already. 
Not paſt a pint, as J am a ſoldier. 


Prior. 


Sha feſp. 


But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell; 
And the king's rouſe ſhall bruit it back again, 
Reſpeaking earthly thunder. Shakeſþs 


Rov'seR, roulz- Ur. n./. [from rouſe.] One who 
rouſes. 
'Rovr, rou't. 2. /. [rot. Dut.] 


multuous crowd. 
| Beſides the endleſs routs of wretched thralls, 
Which thither were aſfembled day by day 
From all the world. Spenſer 
A rout of people there aſſembled were, 
Of every ſort and nation under ſky. 
+. .2+ 25:5 Jt that rebellion 
Came like itſelf in baſe and abject rovuts, 
Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and beggary, | 
You, reverend father, then had not been 2. 
] VAN | 440%. 
Farmers were to forfeit their holds in caſe of 
unlawful retainer, or partaking in routs 
lawful aſſemblies. N 4 
Such a tacit league is againſt ſuch routs a 
ſhowls, as have utterly degenerated from the avs 
of nature. r * 


Nor 


Bluſt' ring winds had rous'd the ſea, Milton, 
4. To drive a beaſt from his lair. 
The blood more ſtirs, h 
To rouze a lion, than to ſtart a hare. Shakeſp, 


No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 


1. A clamorous multitude; a rabble ; a tu- 


Spenſers 


and un- 
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R OW 


Vor do 1 name of men the common rout, 


d'ring looſe about 
| 1 — the ſummer fly. Milton. 


Fancy, wild dame, with much laſcivious pride, 
By twin chameleons drawn, does gaily ride, 


Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, 


res and airy forms an endleſs rout. Cowley, 
ko: r rhe mad ungovernable „ 

Full of confuſion and the fumes of wine, a 
Lov'd ſuch variety and antick tricks. Ro/common. 
| Harley ſpies _ | 

The doctor faſten'd by the eyes 
At Charing-croſs among the rout, 


Where painted monſters are hung out, Swift. 


2. (Route, Fr.] Confuſion of an army de- 


feated or diſperſed. 


As if they could not ſtand when thou wer't down, 


Diſpers'd in rout, betook them all to ly. Daniel. 
Their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv d, 

With many an inrode gor d; deformed rout 

Enter'd and foul diforder. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To RourT, rou't. v. a. To diſfipate and put 


into confuſion by defeat. 

The next way to end the wars with him, and to 
rout him quite, ſhould be to keep him from invad- 
ing of thoſe countries adjoining. Spenſer. 


That party of the king's horſe that charged the 


Scots, ſo totally routed and defeated their whole 
army, that they fled. Clarendon. 


20 Rovur, rou't. v. u. To aſſemble in cla- 


morous and tumultuous crowds. 
The meaner ſort routed together, and ſuddenly 
aſſailing the earl in his houſe, flew him. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


'RovrTr, rö't. x. /. [route, Fr.] Road; way. 


Wide through the furzy field their route they 
. 5 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 


Row, r, 1. / [reib, Germ.] A rank or 


file; a number of things ranged in a line. 
Lips never part, but that they ſhow ä 


Of precious pearl the double . Sidney. 
After them all dancing on a row, „ 
The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 
As freſh as flowres. Spenſer. 
| Where any/row 17 5 


Of fruit trees, over woody, reach'd too far 
Their pamper'd boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitleſs embraces. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
Where the bright ſeraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 
A-new born wood of various lines there grows, 


And all the flouriſhingletters ſtand in rows. Cowley. 


The vi&tor honour'd with a nobler veſt, ' 


| Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows. Dryd. 


Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov'd 
beaux, 


Why bows the ſidebox from its inmoſt rows ? Pope, | 
To ROW, r0'..v. u. {nopan, Sax.} To impel 


a veſſel in the water by oars. 
He ſaw them toiling in rowing; for the wind 
was contrary. * Marz, vi. 48. 


Some of theſe troughs or canoes were ſo great, 


chat above twenty men have been found rowing in 


one. +6 - Abbot. 
The bold Britons then ſecurely row'd; 


Charles and his virtue was their ſacred load. Waller. 


The watermen turned their barge, and rowed 


ſoſtly, that they might take the cool of the evening. 
c Dryden. 


To Row, r',.v. 4. To drive or help for- 


ward by oars.- | | 
The ſwan 70209 her ſtate with oary feet. Milton. 


Ll 


RO WEL, row'-ll. 2. /. [rouelle; Pr.! 
1. The points of a ſpur turnin Sh 


on an axis. 
He gave his able horſe the head“ 8 


And, bending forward, ſtruck his agile heels 


Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jad 
Vp to the rowel head. 35247. 5 IV. 
Vor, II. N XIV. ng 


| 


| 


1 
4 


| 


From courts retir'd, poſſeſs their peaceful loves : 


ROY 


A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
A mullet is the rowel of a ſpur, and hath never 
but five points; a ſtar hath ſix. Peacham. 
He ſpurr'd his fiery Seed 
With goring rowels, to provoke hiò ſpeed. Dryden. 

2. A ſeton; a roll of hair or ſilk put into a 
wound to hinder it from healing, and pro- 
voke a diſcharge. 

To Ro'WEL, row ll. v. a. To pierce through 
the ſkin, and keep the wound open by a 
rowel. 

Rowel the horſe in the cheſt. 

Ro'wEN, rö'-In. 2. /. | 

Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, 
that the corn left on the ground may ſprout into 
green. f Notes on Tuſfer. 

Then ſpare it for roten, till Michel be paſt, 
To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou haſt. Tuſer. | 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your | 
rYOWEns, till ſnow comes. Mortimer 6 Huſbandry. 

RO WER, r6'-ur. u. /. [from row.] One that 
manages an ©ar. | | 

Four gallies firſt, which equal rovers bear, | 
Advancing in the watry liſts, appear. Dryden, 

The biſhopof Saliſbury ran down with theſtream 
thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but one 
rower s 5 Addiſon, 

RO'YAL, roy'-yel- adj. [roial, Fr.] 

1. Kingly ; belonging to a king; becoming a 

king ; regal. 
The royal ſtock of David. 
The royal bow'rs 

Of great Seleucia built by Grecian kings. Milton. 

Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and 

_ groves, | 


IAortimer. 


Of royal maids how wretched is the fate! Granv. 
2. Noble ; illuftrious. 
' What news from Venice ? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Anthonio? Sh. 
Ro'YAL1sT, royyel-lst. 2. /. {from royal. 

Adberent to a king, 

Where Candiſh fought, the royalifts prevail'd, 
Neither his courage nor his judgment fail'd. Wal. 
The old church of England royaliſts, another 
name for a man who preſers his conſcience before 

| his intereſts, are the moſt meritorious ſubjects in 
the world, as having paſſed all thoſe terrible teſts, 
which domineering malice could put them to, and 
carried their credit and theirconſcienceclear. South. 
To RO'YAL1ZE, roy'-yel-1z. v. a. [from royal. 

To make royal. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 
To royalize his blood, I ſpilt mine own, Shateſp. 

Ro'YALLY, roy'-yel-y. adv. [from royal.] In 
a kingly manner; regally; as becomes a 
king. 8 : 
It ſhall be my care, 7 

To have you royalty appointed. Sbaleſp. 

His body ſhall be reyally interr'd, 

And the laſt funeral pomp adorn his hearſe, Dryd. 
Ro'YALTY, roy'-yel-ty- n./. [roialte, Fr.] 
1. Kingſhip ; character or office of a king. 

Draw, youraſcal; you come with lettersagainſt 
the king, and take vanity the puppet's part againſt 
the royalty of her father, Shakeſp. King Lear. 

He will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 

His maſter's ſon, as worſhipfully he terms it, 

Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne: Sap. 

Royalty by birth was the ſweeteſt way of majeſty: 
a king and a father compounded into one, being of 

a temper like unto God, juſtice and mercy. e 

If they had held their royalties by this title, 
either there muſt have been but one ſovereign, or 
elſe every father of a family had as good a claim 


ws 


to royalty as theſe. Tos ke. 
2. State of a king. 5 5 
I will, alas! be wretched to the great, 
And ſigh in royalty, and grieve in ſtate. 


3. Emblems of royalty. 
| Wherefore do 1 aſſume 


Milton. 


Prior. 


RUB 
To ROYNE, roy'n. v. 4. [rogner, Fr.] To 
'gnaw ; to bite. | Spenſer. 


paltry.] Paltry ; ſorry ; mean; rude. 
The royniſh clown, at whom ſo oft | 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing. 
Shakeſp. 
Ro'vTELET, roy-til- It. 2. /. [Fr.] A little or 
petty king. | | 
Cauſing the American roytelets to turn all homa- 
gers to that king and the crown of England. Heylyn. 
To RUB, rub'. v. a. {rhubio, Welſh ; reiben, 
Germ. to wipe. | SN 
I. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing 
ſomething over it; to ſcour ;- to wipe; to 
perfricate, | | 


which touches behind. 

Their ſtraw-built citadel new rubb'd with balm. 

| Milton. 

In narrow clefts, in the monument that ſtands 
over him, catholicks rub their beads, and ſmell 
his bones, which they ſay have in them a natural 
perfume, though very like apoplectick balſam 
and what would make one ſuſpect that they rub 
the marble with it, it is obſerved, that the ſcent 
is ſtronger in the morning than at night. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
3. To move one body upon another. 

Look, how ſhe rubs her hands. 5 
—lt is an accuſtomed action with her, to ſeem 
thus waſhing her hands, Spakeſp. Macbeth. 

The government at that time was by kings, 
before whom the people in the moſt formal ex- 
preſſions of duty and reverence uſed to rub their 
noſes, or ſtroke their foreheads. Heylyn. 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently. pro- 
duces heat, and often fire. ; Locke, 


produce a fetid ſmell, - Arbuthnot 'on Aliments, 
4. To obſtruct by colliſion. | 
Tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition all the world well know 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtop'd. Sbaleſp. ; 
5. Topoliſh; to retouch. _ 5 
The whole buſineſs of our redemption is, to 
rub over the defaced copy of the creation, to re- 
print God's image upon the ſoul. South, -. 
6. To remove by friction: with oF or out. - 
A forcible object will rub out the ireſheſt colours 
at a ſtroke, and paint others. Collier of the AſpeR. 
- If their minds are well principled with inward 
civility, a great part of the roughneſs, which 
ſticks to the outſide for want of better teaching, 
time and obſervation will 2 of; but if ill, all 
the rules in the world will not poliſh them. Locle. 
7. To touch hard. 5 
He, who before he was eſpied, was afraid, af- 
ter being perceived, was aſhamed, now being - 
hardly rubbed upon, left both fear and ſhame, and 
was moved to anger. Sidney. 
8. To rub doaun. To clean or curry a horſe. 
When his fellow beaſts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rub em don. 


9. To rub up. To excite; to awaken. 
You will find me not to have rubbed up the 


South;-- 


To RuB, ru V. N. 

1. To fret; to make a friction | 
This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more, 

Becaule indeed it ru d upon the ſore 


10. To rub \ To poliſh-; to refreſh. - 


1 | _ | Dryden. 
2. To get through difficulties. 
No hunters, that the tops of mountaines ſcale, - 
And rub through woods with toile ſeeke them all. 
| 5 „ Chapman. - 
Many lawyers, when once , rub off 


Theſe royalties, and not refuſe to reign ? Milton. 


— 


as well as they can, | L' EArange. 


Ro'vyx1$SH,roy'-nlsh. adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangys- 


2. To touch fo as to leave ſomething of that 


Two bones, rubbed hard againſt one another, 
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memory of what ſome heretofore in the city did. | 


Yet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, tho' ſhrewdly pain'd. 75 
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I. Ruins of a building 


* 


RUB 


is as much as one can do, to rub through the | 
world, though perpetually a doing. L Zftrange. 


Rus, rab'. =. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Frication ; aQ of rubbing. 
2. Inequality of ground, that 
motion of a bowl. 
We'll play at bowls. 


Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 


And that my fortune runs againſt. the bias. Shaleſp. 
3. Collifion ; hindrance ; obſtruction. 
The breath of what 1 mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which ſhall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne, | 
Now every rub is ſmoothed in our way.Shake/þ. 
Thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaft rub in your fortunes, fall away. Shateſp. 
Upon this rub, the Enghh embaſſadors thought 
it to demur, and ſent to receive directions. Hay. 
He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary ſteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, DS, 
Where no churliſh rub ſays nay. Craſbaro. 
He that once ſins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice; 
Though conſcience checks him, yet thoſe rubs gone 
o'er, 4 | 5 
He ſlides on ſmoothly, and looks back no more. 
N Ek Dryden. 
All ſort of rubs will be laid in the way. Davenant. 
An hereditary right is to be preferred before 


hinders the 


Sbaleſp. 


election; becauſe the government is ſo diſpoſed, 


that it almoſt executes itſelf: and upon the death 
of a prince, the adminiſtration goes on without 
any rub or interruption, | 
4. Difficulty ; cauſe of uneaſineſs. 
To ſleep! perchance to dream; ay, there's the 
rub. | Sbaleſp. 
RvBs-STONE, rub'-st6n, 2. /. [rub and one.] 
A ſtone to ſcour or ſharpen. 
A cradle for barlie, with rub-ſtone and ſand. Tu. 
Rus BER, rub'-bur. . /. [from 746.3 
1. One that rubs. 
2. The inſtrument with which one rubs. 
; Servants blow the fire with puſting checks, and 
* | 


y | | 
The rubbers, and the bathing ſheets diſpiay. Dryd. 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it 
will ſave your wearing out the common rubbers. 
3. A coarſe file. 
The rough or coarſe file, if large, is called a 
rubber, and takes off the unevenneſs which the 
hammer made in the forging. | Moxon. 
4. A game; a conteſt ; two games out of 
three, 
Ihe aſs was to ſtand by, to ſee two boobies try 
their title to him by a rubber of cuffs. L'Eftrange. 
If butchers had but the mariners to go to ſharps, 
_ gentlemen would be contented 


cuffs. | Collier on Duelling. 
5. A whetſtone, . Ainſworth. 


RvuB1can, rd'-by-kin. adj. [rubican, Fr.] 
. Rubican colour of a horſe is one that is bay, | 


ſorrel, or black, with a light grey, or 
white upon the flanks, but ſo that this grey 
or white is not predominant there. 
5 F.,arrier's Did. 
Rug BAGR, rüb-bidzh.) 2. J. [from rub : as 
R' sBIS u, rüb-bish. perhaps meaning, 


at firſt, duſt made by rubbing. bage is 


not uſed.] N | 

building. 5910 

4 What traſh is Rome? 5 
What rubbifs, and what offal ? when it ſerves 
For the bafe matter to illuminate 


h uſed in 


So vile a thing as Cæſar. | _ » Sbakeſp. | 
Buch conceits ſeem too fine among this ruhe. 


Motion. 
V 


Swift. 


with a rubber at | 


fragments of matter 


{ 


7 


: 


11. A 


* 


RUB 


A. fabrick, though high and beautiful, if found- 
ed on rubbiſb, is eaſily made the triumph of the 
winds. * Glanville's Scepſis. 

When the foundation of a ſtate is ence looſened, 
the leaſt commotion lays the whole in uU. 


| ZL Efirange. 
Th' Almighty caſt a pitying eye, | 
He ſaw the town's one half in rubbiſb lie. Dryden. 
Knowledge lying under abundance of rubbiſb, his 
ſcope has been to remove this rubbiſh, and to dreſs 
upcrabbed matters as agreeably as they can. Daven. 
The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a 
furer way to conſumę us, by letting our courage 
evaporate againſt ſtones and rubbiſb. Swift. 
2. Confuſion ; mingled maſs. 
That noble art of political lying onght not to 
lie any longer in 7265; and confufion. 
2 . : Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
3. Any thing vile and worthlefs. 
| RUBBLE-STONE, rüb'l-stön. 4 
Rubble-flones owe their name to their being rub- 
bed and worn by the water, at the latter end of 
the deluge, departing in hurry and with great 
precipitation. | | Woodward. 
Rvu'BICUND, rö'-by-kund. adj. {[rubiconde, 
Pr. rubicundus, Lat.] Inclining to redneſs. 
Rv'B1ED, ro'-byd. adj. [from ruby.} Red as 
a ruby. | . 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 
Thrice upon thy rebied lip. 
Angels food, and rubied nectar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and in maſſy gold. Milton. 
Rvu8B1'FICK, rö-bif-flk. adj, [ruber and facio, 
Lat.] Making red. 5 
While the ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubiſicb, 
are by refraction ſeparated one from another, they 
retain thoſe motions proper to each. Grew. 
Rvu'BiFORM, ro'-by-firm. adj. [ruber, Lat. 
and Vorm. ] Having the form of ret. 
Of thoſe rays, which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the 
rubiform will be the leaſt refracted; and fo come 
to the eye in the directeſt lines. Newton's Optics. 
To Ru BITV, r0'-by-fy. v. a. To make red. 
This topically applied, becomes a phænigmus 


2 


„ 
. 


Milton. 


conceive fire of themſelves, and burn a houſe. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Rus Ious, r0'-byuas. adj. [ rubeus, Lat.] 
Ruddy ; red. Not uſed. _ 6-202 
Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and rubrous. 
Rv'BRICATED, r0'-bry-ki-tid. adj. 
rubrica, Lat.] Smeared with red. | 
Rv'BRICK, rO'-brik. 2. /. [rubrique, Fr. ru- 
Brica, Lat.] Directions printed in books of 
law and in prayer- books; fo termed, be- 
cCauſe they were originally diſtinguiſhed by 
being in red ink. 2 oo , 
| No date prefix'd, 
Directs me in the ſtarry rubrick ſet, Milton. 
They had their particular prayers according to 
the ſeveral days and months; and their tables or 
rubricks to inſtruct them. Stilling fleet. 


. 


are eſtabliſhed by royal authority, as well as the 
liturgy itſelf. 5 
Rv'BRICK, ro'-brik. adj. Red. 
The light and rays, which appear red, or rather 
make objects appear fo, I call rubric or red mak- 
ing. 88878 EA Newton. 
What tho my name ftood rubrick on the walls. 
To Ru'BRICK, r0'-brik. v. a. {from the noun.) 
To adorn with red. s 
RUBY, ro'-by. u. /. [from ruber, Lat.] 
hardneſs and value to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair bride ! and call i 
Thy ſtars from out their ſeveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyſelf a conſtellation of them all. Donne. 


| ; 


/ 


or rubifying medicine, and of ſuch flexy parts as to 


Shaleſp. 
[from 


The r46rick and the rules relating to the liturgy | 


Nelfon, 


Pepe. | 


precious ftone of a red colour, next in | 


RUD 


Melpomene would be repreſented hx 
lady, upon her head a dreſſing of pearl, 


and rubies, 
Crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons placed. 
With ſaphires, diamonds, and with bie, gracd 
J 
2. Redneſs. e 


ea manly 
Uamong,, 


Peaclom 


You can behold ſuch ſights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your checks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear, 
3. Any thing red. 
Deſire of wine | 
Thou could'ſt repreſs, nor did the dancin 
Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the imell, 
Or taſte, that cheers the hearts of Gods and men 
Allure thee from the cool cryſtalline ſtream. 271 
4. A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. : 
He's ſaid to have a rich face and rubier about 
his noſe. 3 905 Captain Jener. 
Rv'sy, ro'-by. adj. [from the noun.] Of 2 
red colour. ns 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do 
lips. 
| Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth and ruby, than thy ſmall pj 
ls at the maiden's organ ſhrill and ſound. $haly/p, 
| RucTaA'T10Nn, ruk-t#-shan. 2. ſ. [ru%, Lat.] 
A belching arifing from wind and indigeſ- 
tion. 
To Rus, rud”. v. a. [nudu, Sax. redneſs.] 
To make red. Obfolete. | 
Her cheeks, like apples, which the ſun had 
; rudded, | 8 fenſer, 
| RU'DDER, rud-dar. n. /. [roeder, Dut.] _ 
1. The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel, by 
which its courſe is governed. | 
My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' firing, 
And thou ſhould'ſt towe me after. Shateſp, 
They looſed the rudder bands, and hoiſed up the 
main-ſail, and made toward ſhore. Ads, xxvii. 40, 
Thoſe, that attribute unto the faculty any firſt 
or ſolepower, have therein no other underſtanding, 
than ſuch a one hath, who, looking into the ſtern 
of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the helm 2nd 
rudder, doth aſcribe ſome abſolute virtue to the 
piece of wood, without all conſideration of the 
hand- that guides it. Raleigb's Hiftory of the World, 
Fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart; 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow.D-;d. 
Thou held'ſt the rudder with a ſteady hand, 
Till fafely on the ſhore the bark did land. Dryden. 
2. Any thing hat guides or governs the 
courſe. | 
For rhyme the rudder is of verſes. Hudibras. 
Rv'DDiNESs, rad'-dy-nlis. 7. /. [from rudd.] 
The quality of approaching to redneſs. 
The rudlingſe upon her lip is wet; — 
| You'll mar it, if you kiſs it. Shakiſp. 
If the fleſh loſe its ruddine/+, and look pale and 
| withered, you may ſuſpect it corrupting, 
Es 8 . Wiſeman's Surget). 
Rvu'pDLsB, rüd'l. 2. /. [rudul, Iſland.] Red 
earth. | 
Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 
and as that is in greater or leſs proportion, it is of 
a greater or leſs ſpecifick gravity, conſiſtence, or 
hardneſs. | _ Woodward, 
R ppocxk, rad'-dak. . 6 [rubecula, Lat.) A 
kind of bird. The redbreaſt. | 
Of finging birds, they ha ve linnets and rudi. 


Carew, 
RU'DDY, rüd“ dy. adj. [puvn, Sax.] 
1. Approaching to redneſs ; pale red- 
We may ſee the old man in a morning, 
| Luſty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purſue the chaſe, as if he meant 
To o'ertake time, and bring back youth * * : 


0 


Sbalzſz. 


grub 


Ope their * 155 
Shale. 


| 


„ 


| 
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, 
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New leaves on ev'ry bough were ſeen ; 

Some rudy colour d, ſome of lighter green. : 

|, Ten wildings have I gather d for my dear, 
How ruddy like your ips their ftreaksappear! D70 


| 
: 
4- 


* 


R U 


Ceres, in her prime, 1 


' Seems fertile, and wi of freight bedeckt. 
Seems fertile, and with ruddieft eight . 
ck, or iſſues, will keep the complexion 
| 3 xs — to coarſe, or ruday, ſhe thinks * 
| | loyed, 0. 
2. Fellow. Uſed, if to be uſed at all, only in 


A nk of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, + 
Plain without pom. 
RUDE, ra d. adj. [neve, Sax. rudis, Lat.] 


4. Untaught 3. barbarous; ſavage. | 


r is there any nation in the world, now ac- 

| e civil, bat within the memory of books, 

were utterly rude and barbarous. Wilkins, 

2. Rough; coarſeof manners ; uncivil; brutal. 
i —_ let go that rude uncivil touch; 

Thou friend of an ill faſhion. | Shakeſp. 

Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude and ruffian- 


ke, furthered his condemnation. | Hayward. 
Vou can with ſingle look inflame 
The coldeſt breaſt, the rudeft tame. Waller. 


It has been ſo uſual. to write prefaces, that a 
man is thought rude to his reader, who does not 
give him ſome account beforehand. Walſs. 
3. Violent; tumultuous 3 boiſterous ; turbu- 
grey puſh'd with winds rude in their ſhock. Milt. 

The water appears white near the ſhore, and a 
ſhip ; becauſe the rude agitation breaks it into 


foam. . Boyle, 

4. Harſh ; inclement. 4 | 
Spring does to flow'ry meadows bring, 

What the rude winter from them tore. MWaller. 


3. Ignorant ; raw; untaught. 
Though I be rude in ſpeech, yet not in know- 
led . Bn y 
He was yet but rade in the profeſſion of arms, 
though greedy of honour. MWotton's Buckingham. | 
Such tools as art yet rude hath form'd. Milton. 


: Z 8. Rude, Fr.] Rugged: uneven ; ſhapeleſs; 


unformed. 
In their ſo rude abode, 
Not the poore ſwineherd would forget the Gods. 
| 3 Chapman. 
It was the cuſtom to worſhip rude and unpo- 
liſhed tones? 4 Stilling fleet. f 
7. Artleſs; inelegant. = | 
I would know what ancient ground of autho- | 
rity he hath for ſuch a ſenſeleſs fable; and if he 
have any of the rude Iriſh books. Spenſer. 
One example may ſerve, till you view the 
Eneis in the original, unblemiſhed by my rude 
tranflation. | Dryden. 
8. Such as may be done with ſtrength with- 
out art. | 
To his country farm the fool confin'd ; 
' Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtick mind. Dryden. 


Rv'DELy, r6'd-ly. adv. [from rude.) 


Dryden | 


2 Corinthians. | 


1. In a rude manner; fiercely ; tumultuouſly. 
Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 

To fright them ere deſtroy. Shateſp. 
a. Without exactneſs; without nicety ; 
„ | 

I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, | 

_ I that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakeſp. 

3. Unfkilfully. 5 EE: * 

My muſe, though rudely, has reſign'd 


Some faint reſemblance of his godlike mind. Dryd. | 


4. Violently ; boiſterouſly. 
With his truncheon he ſo rudely ſtroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot 
5 revoke. | | Spenſe.. 
r r0/d-nls. n. /. [rudeſſe, Fr. from 
e. a 
1. Coarſeneſs of manners; 
This rudeneſs is à ſauce to 
Which | 
With better appetite, 


ES. 


incivility, 
to his good wit, 
gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 


Which all-maturing time muſt bring to light. | 
. Fry | Dryden. 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, 


R UD 


The publick will in triumphs rudely ſhare, | 


And kings the rudeneſs of their joy muſt bear. Dryd. 


The rudeneſs, tyranny, the oppreſſion, and in- 


gratitude of the late favourites towards their 
miſtreſs, were no longer to be born. Swift. 
The rudeneſs, ill-nature, or perverſe behaviour 
of any of his flock, uſed at firſt to betray him into 
impatience; but it now raiſes no other paſſion in 
him, than a deſire of being upon his knees in 
prayer to God for them. | 
2. Ignorance; unſkilfulneſs. 
What he did amiſs, was rather through rudeneſs 
and want of judgment, than any malicious mean- 
ing. | Hayward. 
3. Artleſſneſs; inelegance ; coarſeneſs. 
Let be thy bitter ſcorn, 
And leave the rudeneſs of that antique age 
To them, that liv'd therein in ſtate forlorn. Spenſer. 
4. Violence; boifterguſneſs. 
The ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great ſwing and rudeneſs of his poize, | 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 
: Shaleſp. 


Lanyv. 


5. Stormineſs ; rigour. | 

You can hardly be too ſparing of water to your 
houſed plants; the not obſerving of this, deſtroys 

more plants than all the rudene/ſes of the ſeaſon. 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 
RU'DENTURE, rô-dèént-shür. 2. /. [Fr.] In 
architecture, the figure of a rope or ſtaff, 
ſometimes plain and ſometimes carved, 
wherewith the flutings of columns are fre- 
quently filled up. Bailey. 
Ru'DERARVY, ro d-Er-A- ry. adj. [rudera, Lat.] 
Belonging to rubbiſh. Dif. 
RUDERA'TION, rôd-Er-A“-shün. 2. J. In archi- 
tecture, the laying of a pavement with peb- 
bles or little ſtones, Bailey. 
Rvu'/DESBY, r0'dz-by. u. ſ. [from rude.) An 


uncivil turbulent fellow. A low word, now 
little uſed, 


I muſt be forced | 
To give my hand, oppoſed againſt my heart, 


Unto a mad-brain rude/by, full of ſpleen. Shakeſp. | 


Out of my ſight, rude/by, be gone. Sbhaleſp. 


RU'DIMENT, ro'-dy-ment. 2. /. [rudiment, | 


Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 


1. The firſt principles; the firſt elements of a 


ſcience, | 


| were ſo made fit to be by baptiſm received into the 


To learn the order of my fingering, 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art. 
Thou ſoon ſhalt quit | 
Thoſe rudiments, and ſee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th' earth, their pomp, and ſtate, 
Sufficient introduction to inform = 
Thee, of thyſelf ſo apt, in regal arts. Milton. 
Could it be believed, that a child ſhould be 
forced to learn the rudiments of a language, which 
he is never to uſe, and negle& the writing a good 
hand, and caſting accounts? Locle. 
2. The firſt part of education. 
He was nurtured where he was born in his firſt 
rudiments, till the years of ten, and then taught 
the principles of muſick. Wotton's Life of Villiers. 
The {kill and rudimenis auſtere of war. Philips. 


Sbaleſp. 


or original of any thing. | 
Moſs is but the rudiment of a plant, and the 


groſſer appearances. | 
So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
Th' eſſay and rudiments of great ſucceſs, 


who is defective and ſhort in moral? which are 


Sale, Julius Cæſar. 


e the ran the begiunings, nd Erg draught | grandmothers had encloſed Kt; Al, Gvordian. 
FER ; path " 


N 


Such as were trained up in the rudiments, and 


church, the fathers uſually term hearers. Hooker. | 


3. The firſt, inaccurate, unſhapen beginning | 


mould of earth or bark. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
The rudiments of nature are very unlike the 
Glanville's Scepfis. | 


RUF 


ment, and ſublimation of morality. South. 
God beholds the firſt imperfect rudiments of vir- 
tue in the foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, 
till it has received every grace it is capable of, 
Addiſon's Spectator, 
The ſappy boughs 5 
Attire themſelves with bloſſoms, ſweet rudiments 
Of future harveſt. Philips, 
RU DIME“NTAIL, ro-dy-ment'-&. adj. [from 
rudiment.] Initial; relating to firſt princi- 
ples. 


made in my ſhop, where you often practiſed for 
hours. | Spectator. 
ToRvE, ro. v. a. [neoprian, Sax.] To grieve 
for; to regret ; to lament. | 
Thou tempteſt me in vaing 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 

And the old cauſe of my continued pain, _ 
With like attempts to like end to renew. Spenſer. 
| You'll ve the time, 7 

That clogs me with this anſwer. Sbaleſp. 

France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy tears, 

If Talbot but ſurvive. ' Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Oh! treacherous was that breaſt, to whom you 
Didft truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falſehood found too late, *twas he 
That made me caſt you guilty, and you me. Donne. 
Thy will | 
_ Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly rues. Milton. 
Rue, rö'. n. ſ. {rue, Fr. rula, Lat.] An 
herb, called herb of grace, becauſe holy 
water was ſprinkled with it. Miller. 
| 5 What ſavor is better, . 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue? 


Tuſſer. 


Here did ſhe drop a tear : here, in this place, 


PI ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen, 


The weaſel, to encounter the ſerpent, arms 
herſelf with eating of rue. | 
Rue'FUL, r0'-ful. adj. {rue and full.) Mourn- 
ful; woful; ſorrowful. | 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords, 
Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. 
| | Shakeſp, 
Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 


Heard on the rugful ſtream. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 5 


He ſigh'd, and caſt a rueful eye; : 
Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. Dryden. 
RuE'FULLY, r0/-ful-y. adv. [from rueful.] 
Mournfully; ſorrowfully. 


afraid? 


Sorrowfulneſs; mournfulneſs. 


RLE LLE, r&-El. x. g. [Fr.] A circle; an 


aſſembly at a private houſe. Not uſed. 
The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is con- 
demned in the ruelle. Dryden's Preface to Æneis. 


4 


Rur, rüf“. ». . 


1. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn 


about the neck. See RUFFLE... 


We'll revel it, 


>. 


Like an uproar in the town, | op Þ 
Before them every thing went down, © _ C- 
Some tore a ru, and ſome a gown, Drayton. J. 
Sooner may a gulling weather ſpy, | 
What faſhion'd hats, or rf5, or ſuits next years 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 
The ladies freed the neck from thoſe yokes, 

| thoſe linnen ruff in which the ſimplicity of their 


32 . 2. Any 


of religion; as religion is the perfection, refine- 


Your firſt rudimental eſſays in ſpectatorſhip were 


* 
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Shakeſp. Richard II. 


More. F 


Why ſhould an ape run away from a ſnail, and 
very ruefully and frightfully look back, as being 
afrai 55 | — More. 

Rue'FULNEss, rö'-fül-nis. 1. /; [from rueful.] 


You a captain ! for what? for tearing a whore's - 
ruff in a bawdy houſe. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


With ruh, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shateſp.- 


By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly, 
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What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortoiſe ? 


Zo RU'FFLE, ruf'l. v. a. [ruyffelen, Dut. to | 


* * 
fe 
: 


= Would rute up your ſpirits, and Pha a tongue 


We tell, how the ſoul ſhould be affected by ſuch, 


3. To put out of order; to ſurpriſe, 


RUF 

2. Any thing collected into puckers or corru - 
a I rear'd this flow'r, e 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread; Pope. 


3. From rough ſcales.] A ſmall river.fiſh. 
A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for ſhape, 


and taken to be better, but will not grow bigger | 


than a gudgeon; he is an excellent fiſh, and of a 
pleaſant taſte. | 1 allon. 


4. A ſtate of roughneſs. Obſolete. 
As fields ſet. all their briſtles up; in ſuch a rf 
wert thou, Chapman's Iliad. 


New ſtate. This ſeems to be the mean- 
ing of this cant word, unleſs it be con- 
tracted from 7 fe. EE 5 
How many princes that, in the rf of all their 
glory, ha ve been taken down from the head of a 
conquering army to the wheel of the victor's 
chariot ! L" Eftrange. 
*Rvu'/rF1AN, ruf'-fyan. 1. /. Lruſſiano, Ttal- ruf. 
* fien, Fr. a bawd; ref ver, Dan. to pillage ; 
perhaps it may be beſt derived from the 


S- 


old Teutonick word which we now write, 3. To be rough; to jar; to be in contention. : 
.rough.) A brutal, boiſterous, miſchievous | | 


fellow; a cut-throat ; a robber; a mur- 
derer. 3 | 
Have you a riſiun that willſwear? drink? dance? 
_ Revel the night? rob? murder? Shakeſp. 
Sir Ralph Vane's bold anſwers, termed rude 
_ ,zhd ruffian like, falling into years apt to take 
. offence, furthered his condemnation. Hayward. 
Ihe boaſted anceſtors of theſe great men, 
"Whoſe virtues you admire, were ail ſuch rufians; 
This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehends in her wide empire's bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. 
1 Aadiſon 's Cato. 
Rv'FF1AN, rüf-fyàn. adj, Brutal; ſavagely 
| boiſterous. „ 


May timely intercept the riſian rage; N 
Convene the tribes. Pope s Odyſſey. 
To Rvu'FFian, ruf'-fyin. v. u. [from the 
noun. ] To rage; to raiſe tumults ; to play 
the ruffian. Not in uſe, _. . | 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements ; 
A it bath rufian'd ſo upon the ſea, 


Shakeſp. Othello, a 


_ wrinkle.] | 


. To diſorder; to put out of form; to | 


make leſs ſmooth. | 
Naughty lady, 550 | 
; "Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee : I'm your hoſt ; 
With robbers hands, my hoſpitable favours 
You ſhould not rue thus. Shakeſp. 
In changeable taffeties, differing colours emerge 
and.vaniſh upon the Hing of the ſame piece of 
ſilk 1 | Boyle. 


4 s ſhe firſt began to riſe, ? 
She ſmooth'd the r»fled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies. 


Bear me, ſome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe; 
Where contemplation prunes her r»ffed wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings. Pope. 

To diſcompoſe; to diſturb ; to put out of | 
err... 5 
raced {EB e | 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 


In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. ,Shateſp. 
We are tranſported by paſſions, and our minds 
ruffled by the diſorders of the body; nor yet can | 


kind of agitations. = 


Experienc'd age 5 


3. A rough woolly dog. Not uſed. 


| RU'GGED, rüg-gid. adj. [rugget, Swed.] 


RUG 


The knight found but 7 
Th' advantage of the ground, where beſt | 
He might the ru foe infeſt. | Hudibras. 
4. To throw diſorderly together. 
Within a thicket I repos'd, when round 
I ruf'd up fan leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. 
. Chapman. 
5. To contract into plaits. 

A ſmall ſkirt of fine rut d linnen, running along 
the upper part of the ſtays before, is called the mo- 
deſt y- piece. PPE: 

To Ru'FFLE, rufl. v. 2. 
1. To grow rough or turbulent. 
© The night comes on, and the high winds | 
Do ſorely ruffle; for many miles about | 
There's ſcarce a buſh, Sbaleſp. 
The riſing winds a ruffliug gale afford. Dryden. 
2. To be in looſe motion; to flutter. 

The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 


Out of uſe. 

A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. Shake/p. 

They would-ruffe with jurors, and inforce them 
to find as they would direct. Bacon's Henry VII. 


4 


4 
4 


1. Plaited linen uſed as an ornament, 

The tucker is a lip of fine linnen, run in a ſmall 
ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the women's 
ſtays. Ls Addiſon. 

2. Diſturbance; contention; tumult. | 

Conceive the mind's perception of ſome object, 


and the conſequent ruffle or commotion of the 
blood, | 


ry, a hood to be worn by a hawk when ſhe 
is firſt drawn. Bailey. 


Rus, rug”. u. /. [rugget, rough, Swed.]J 
1. A coarſe, nappy, woollen cloth, bp 
January muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 
fearful aſpect, clad in Iriſh rug or coarſe freeze. 
| FE IS Peacbam on Drawing. 
The vuugus reſembleth a goat, but greater and 
more profitable; of the fleece whereof they make 
rugs, coverings and ſtuffs. Heylyn. 
2. A coarſe nappy coverlet, uſed for mean 
A rug was o'er his ſhoulders thrown; | 
A rug ; for night-gown he had none. Swift. 


Mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 


All by the name of dogs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


1. Rough; full of unevenneſs and aſperity. 


Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way. Denbam. 
Since the earth revolves not upon -a material 
and rugged, but a geometrical plane, their propor- 
tions may be varied in innumerable degrees. Bentley. 
2. Not neat; not regular; uneven. 35 
Dee Tis hair wm Ricking > 7 - f 
His well- proportion d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like tothe ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodge d. 
2 e 285 Shakeſp. 
3- Savage of temper; brutal; rough. 
The-greateſt. favours to ſuch an one neither ſof- 
ten nor win upon him; neither melt nor endear 
him, but leave him as hard, rugged, and uncon- 
cerned as ever. 8 South. 


4. Stormy; rude z tumultuous; turbulent; 


tempeſtuous. | 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged'f hour that time and ſpite dare bring, 
To frown upon th' enrag'd Northumberland. 


, 


| 7- Violent; rude ; boiſterous, 


: Addifon. | 


Ru'FFLE, ruf l. 2. /. (from the verb.] if 


| - Watts. | 
Ru'FTERHOOD, ruf/-tar-htd. u. /. In falcon- | 


I . 


Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped | 


Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 


R U 
Wit will ſhine 

Through the harſh cadence of a ruggeg lin 

A monoſyllable line turns verſe to pr 
even that proſe is rugged and unharmonigu 
6. Sour; ſurly ; diſcompoſed. 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſts to 


E, 5,4 | 
oſe, and 
8. Dr) d. 


-Dight, 

Sake, 
Fierce Talgol, gath'ring might, 

With rugged truncheon charg'd the knight. 


Hutt 
$. Rough; ſhaggy 15 
The rugged Ruſſian bear. | Shals 
Through foreſts wild, . 


To chaſe the lion, boar, or. rugged bear. Fuir fir. 
Rv'G6GEDLY, rag'-gld-I1F. adv. [from rugged.) 
In a rugged manner. | 
Rvu'6GEpnEss, rug'-gid-nis. n. /. from 
rugged.) | 
1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged, in 
any of its ſenſes. . 
2. Roughneſs; aſperity. : 
Hardneſs and ruggedne/s. is unpleaſant to the 


touch, Bare. 


| Syrups immediately abate and demulce the 
1 hoarſeneſs and violence of a cough, by mollify. 


ing the 7uggedneſs of the intern tunick of the gullet, 
Harvey. 
This ſoftneſs of the foot, which yields and M4 
itſelf to the ruggedneſi and unevenneſs of the roads, 
does render it leſs capable of being worn. Za, 
Rvu'GiN, rag'-gin. 2. /. A nappy cloth. 
The lips grew ſo painful, that ſhe could not 
endure the wiping the ichor from it with a ſoſt 
rugin with her own hand. MWiſeman's Surgery, 
Rvu'Gine, ro'-gin, n. /. [rugine, Fr.] A 
chirurgeon's raſp. 
If new fleſh ſhould not generate, bore little 
. orifices into the bone, or raſp it with the rvgine, 
| | Sbarp. 
Rouco'sE, rd-g0's. adj. [rugoſus, Lat.] F 1 
of wrinkles. 
It is a relaxation of the ſphincter to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the internal rugſe coat of the inteſtine 
turneth out, and beareth down. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


RU IN, r& “In. 2. fe Lruine, Fr. ruina, Lat. 
1. The fall or deſtruction of cities or edifices, 
Loud rung the ruin, and with boiſtrous fear, 
Strait revel'd in the queen's amazed ear. Beaumont. 
2. The remains of building demoliſned. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addj/on, 
Judah ſhall fall, oppreſs'd by grief and ſhame, 
And men ſhall from her ruins know her fame, Prior, 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull'd a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a houſe decay'd, Suit. 
3. Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or fortuue; 
Ws, A ns | 
g He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leapt from his eyes. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII, 
Thoſe whom God to ruin has deſign'd, 
He fits for fate, and firſt deſtroys their mind. 
55 þ Dryden, 
4. Miſchief; bane. | | 
The errors of young men are the ruin of buns 
785 . 
Hlavock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. itn. 
To Rv'IN, rd-in, v. a. [runer, Fr. from the 
. ©; 
I, To ſubvert; to demoliſh. 
A nation loving gold muſt rule this place, 
Our temples ruin, and our rites deface. Dry": 
2. To deftroy ; to-deprive of felicity or for- 
tune, words hare | 
By thee rais'd, I ruin all my foes. Millan. 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gow 


- 


Br Shakeſp. 
4. Rough or harſh to the ear. | 


4 


Grace with a nod, aud ruin with 9 Dryden. 


N ill grounded ereates 
- A cdnfident dependence ill e 
fuch a negligence, 2s will r 1921 us 5 we 
„ 
3. To impoveriſu. 

She. would ui me : ; 
t tity that goes to 2 large pincuſhion 
make her a gown and petticeat. 
To Ruin, r0/-In. v. 4. 

in ruins. „„ 

4 5 E th? unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw - 


nine from heav'n, and would have fled 
— but ſtrict fate had fix d too deep 
Her dark ſoundations, and too ſaſt had bound. 
; Milton. 


in ſilks, were not the quan- 
ſufficient to 


Addiſon. 


LL, in; to dilapidate. 
ha TE kn houſe of voliſh'd marble build, 
_ Yet ſhall it ruin like the moth's frail cell, 
Or ſheds of reeds, which ſummer's heat repel. 
5 i . | Sandys, 
to poverty or miſery. _ 
If we are idle, and diſturb the induſtrious in 
their buſineſs, we ſhall ruin the faſter. © Locke. 
To Ru'inaTE, rö-In-àt. v. a. [from rum.) 
This word is now obſolete. 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh, | 
I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
What offence of ſuch impietie 
Hath Priam or his ſonnes done thee? that with ſo 


; 3. Tobe brought 


high a hate | | 
Thou ſhouldft thus ceaſcleſsly deſire to raze and 
| ruinate gf 
So well a builded town as Troy? Chapman. 
We'll order well the ſtate, | 
That like events may ne er it ruinate. Shateſp. 


2. To bring to meanneſs or miſery irreco- 
verable. . 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms ; 

Philip and Nabis were already ruinated, and now 


was his turn to be aſſailed. Bacon. 
So ſhall the great reverger ruinate 8 

Him and his iſſue by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 
Ruina'Tion, ro-In-Y-shun. 1. . [from 


ruinate.] Subverſion; demolition; over- 
throw. Obſolete. 
Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, 
in the ſudden ruination of towns by the Saxons. 
5 CLamden s Remains, - 
Rv'meR,r6'-in-Ir: 2. . [from ruin. ] One that 
ruins. 5 . . 8 
This Ulyſſes, old Laertes' ſonne, 
That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 
Of citie ruiner. _ Chapman. 
Rox os, r0o'-In-ks. adj, [ruinoſus, Lat. 
+. rumneux, Fr.] F | 
1. Fallen == ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſhed. 
It is Jeſs dangerous, when divers parts of a 
tower are decayed, and the foundation firm, than 


when the foundation is ruinous. Hayward, 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious ; baneful ; de- | 
ſtructive. e 


The birds, 

Alfter a night of ſtorm ſo ruinows, - 
Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and ſpray 
To gratulate the ſweet return of morn. Milton. 

Thoſe ſucceſſes are more glorious, which bring 
benefit to the world, than ſuch ruinous ones, as 


are dyed in human blood. Glanville's Preface. 
A A ſtop might be put to that yuinovs practice of 
gaming. | df. 


Rv'1novsLy,r&-in-his-1, adv. Ifromruinous. ] 
1. In a ruinous manner. ; 
2. Miſchievoully; deftrutively, N 

Is xeal uneaſineſſes may be admitted to be as de- 
terring as imaginary ones, his own decree will re- 


tort the moſt rvinou/ly on himſelf. Decay of Piety. 


| RVLE, r0'l. 1. hb regula, Lat.] | 
1. Government ; empire; ſway ; ſupreme 
command, „„ 


K 


N 


| 


_— 


RUL 


| I am aſham'd, that women 
Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, or ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 


May he live 

Ever belov'd, and loving may his zule be! Shak. 

A wile ſervant ſhall have zl: over a ſon that 

cauſeth ſhame. Proverbs, xvii. 2. 

Adam's ſin did not deprive him of his rule, but 

left tbe creatures to a reluctation. 

There being no law of nature nor poſitive law 

of God, that determines which isthe poſitive heir, 

the right of ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bearing 

rule, could not have been determined. Locle. 

This makes them apprehenſive of every tenden- 

cy, to endanger that form of rule eſtabliſhed by the 

law of their country. Addiſon, 

Inſtruct me whence this uproar ; | 

And wherefore Vanoe, the ſworn friend to Rome, 

Should ſpurn againſt our rule, and ſtir | 

The tributary provinces to war? A. Philips's Briton, 
Sev'n years the traytor rich Mycenz ſway'd; 

And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd. Pope. 


2+ An inſtrument by which lines are drawn. 

If your influence be quite dam'd up 

With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 

Though a ruſh candle from the wicker hole 

Of ſome clay habitat ion, viſit us 

With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. Milt. 
A judicious artiſt will uſe his eye, but he will 

truſt only to his rule. | 


3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or 
actions are directed. SIE 
He lay'd this rule before him, which proved of 
great uſe; never to trouble himſelf with the fore- 
ſight" of future events. Fell. 
This little treatiſe will furniſh you with infallible 
rules of judging truly, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
 Know'ſt with an equal hand to hold the ſcale; 
See'ſt wherethereaſonspinch, and wherethey fail, 6 
And whereexceptionso'er the general rule prevail. 
| Dryden. 
We profeſs to have embraced a religion, which 
contains the moſt exact rules for the government 
. 
We owe to Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the 
moſt certain and perfect rule of life. Tillotſon. 
A rule that relates even to the ſmalleſt ꝓart of our 
life, is of great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. 
i | Law. 
4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. Not 
In ule. 
Some ſay he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. 


To RULE, r01. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To govern; to controll ; to ma 
power and authority. . 
It is a purpos'd thing 
To curb the will of the nobility; 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rul'd. 
Marg'ret ſhall now be queen, and rule the king; 
But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. Shak. 
A greater power now rul'd him. Milton, 
Rome! tis thine alone with awful ſway, { 


Shateſp. 


To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Diſpoſing peace and war thy own majeſtick way. 


2. To manage; to conduct. 
He ſought to take unto him the ruling of the 
Affair, 
3. To ſettle as by a rule. 5 
Had he done it with the pope's licenſe, his 
_ adverſaries muſt have been ſilent; for that's a 
ruled caſe with the ſchoolmen. 
To RULE, r01. VU, N. 
command: with over. 
Judah yet ruletb with God, and is 


To have power or 


faithful with 
Hoſea, xi. 42. 


a Shabeſp. 


Bacon. | 


South's Sermons. + 


Tillotſon. 


Dryden. ö 


1 Mac. 


= 


| 


„ 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


. 
R 


Atterbury. | 
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1 


R U M 
Thrice happy men! whom God hath thus 
vanc'd! | 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 
And worſhip him; and in reward to rule - 
Over his works. | Milton's Paradiſe Left 
We ſubdue and rule over all other creatures; and 
uſe for our own behoof thoſe qualities wherein they 
excel, | Ray. 
He can have no divine right to my obedience, 
who cannot ſhew his divine right to the power of 
ruling over. me.” Locke. 
Rv'LER, rO1-ur. 2. /. [from rule. ] | 
1. Governour ; one that has the ſupreme 
command. .  , + _. | 
Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride fooliſh, 
| | ©. » Otdneye 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained 
kings; and the law of nature, leaders and rulers 
over others. - | EKRaleigb. 
The pompous manſion was deſign' d 
To pleaſe the mighty rulers of mankind; | 
Inferior temples uſe on either hand. Addiſon 
2. An inſtrument, by the direction of which 
lines are drawn. 5 
They know how to draw a ſtraight line between 
two points by the ſide of a ruler. Moxon. 
Rum, rum'. 7. / 
1. A country parſon. A cant word. 
I'm grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 
Bur a rabble of tenants and ruſty dull rams. Swift. 
2. A kind of ſpirits diſtilled from melaſſes. 
I know not how derived. Roemer in Dutch 
is a drinking glaſs. | | 
Zo RU'MBLE, rum! bl. v. n. [rommelen, Dut.] 
To make a hoarſe, low, continued noiſe. 
The THOR ſtreams, which wont in channels 
clear | 
To rumble gently down with murmur ſoft, - 
And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A baſe's part amongſt their conſorts oft, 
Now forc'd to overflow with brackifh tears, 
With troublous noiſe did dull their dainty ears. 
| Spenſer. 
Rumble thy belly full; ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters; 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs. 
| Shalęſp. 
At the ruſhing of his chariots, and at the rum- 
bling of his wheels, the fathers ſhall not look back 
to their children for feebleneſs. Jeremiab, xlvii. 3. 
Our courtier thinks that he's preferr'd, whom 
every man envies; 8 
When love ſo rumbles in his pate, no ſſeep comes in 
his eyes. | 


Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes 


ad- 


— 


8 uckling. 


At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. Roſcommon. 


The fire ſhe fann'd, with greater fury burn'd, 
 Rumbling within. „ Dryden. 
Th' included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 
Lab'ring with colick pangs, and cloſe confin'd, 
In vain ſought iſſue from the rumbling wind. Dryd. 
On a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadful 
rumbling noiſe within the entrails of the machine, 
after which the mountain burſt. Addiſon, 
Several monarchs haveacquainted me, how often 
they have been ſhook from their reſpective thrones, 
by the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. Spettator. 
UMBLER, ram'-blar. 7. . [from rumble.] 
The perſon or thing that rumbles. 
Rvu'MINANT, ro'-my-nent. adj. [ruminant, Fr, 
ruminans, Lat.] Having the property of 
chewing the , nn OR. 
Ruminant creatures have à power of direQing 
this periſtaltick motion upwards and downwards, 
EN JVC 
The deſcription, given of the muſcular part of : 
the gullet, is very exact in ruminants, but not in 
men, JJ. Siakaer, 
To RU'MINATE, r0'-my-nit; . 2. [ruminer, 
Fr. rumino, Lat.] - „ 
I. To chew the cud. WS op 


** 


RUM 
| Others f11'd with paſture gazing ſat, 
Or bedward 3 Milton's Paradi i Loſt. 
The neceſlity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment, 
appears from the contrivance of nature in making 
the ſalivary ducts of animals, which ruminate or 
chew the cud, extremely open. Arbutbnot. 
On graſſy banks herds ruminating lie. Thomſon. 
2. To muſe; to think again and again. 
Alone ſometimes ſhe walk d in ſecret, where 
Too ruminate upon their diſcontent. Fairfax. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 
Of riſing kingdoms, and of falling ſtates. Waller. 
I am at a ſolitude, an houſe between Hamp- 
ſtead and London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died: 
this circumſtance ſets me a thinking and ruminating 
- upon the employments in which men of wit 
_ exerciſe themſelves. Steele to Pope. 
He practiſes a flow meditation, and ruminates 
on the ſubject; and perhaps in two nights and days 
rouſes thoſe ſeveral ideas which are neceſſary. . 
Watts on the Mind, 
To Rv/ MINATE, ro mp. . V. . ä 
Lat.] 
1. To chew over again. 
a. To muſe on; to meditate over and over 
again. 
Tis a ſtudied, not a preſent bought, 
By duty ruminated, 
| The condemned Engliſh 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate : | 
The morning's danger. meta 


Shaleſp. 


Mad with deſire ſhe ruminates her ſin, | | | 


And wiſhes all her wiſhes o'er again; 
Now ſhe deſpairs, and now reſolves to try ; 
Wou'd not, and would again, ſhe knows not why. 
Dryden. 
RuMixA“Tiox, rô-my- na- shün. 2. . [rumi- | 
natio, Lat. from ruminate.] 
I. The property or act of chewing the cud. 
Rumination is given to animals, to enable them 
at once to lay up a great ſtore of food, and after- 
Wards to chew it. Arbuthnot. 
2. Meditation ; reflection. 
It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from 


many objects, in which my often rumination wraps 


me in a moſt humorous ſadneſs, 
Retiring, full of rumination ſad, 
He mourns the weakneſs of theſe latter times. 
Thomſon, 
2 Ru'/MMAGE, rim'. -midzh. V. a. [ranmen, 
Germ. to empty. Skinner. Rimari, Lat.] 
Jo ſearch; to plunder; to evacuate. 
Our greedy ſeamen rummage every hold, t 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheſt. | PER 


To Ru'MMAGE, rom -mldzh. v.n. To ſearch 
F places. | | 
A fox was rummaging among a great many 
| carved figures; there was one very extraordinary 


Shakeſp. 


piece. 1 Eſtrange. 
; Some on antiquated authors pore; 
' Rummage for ſenſe. Dryden 5 Perf Fs. 


I have often rummaged for old books in Little. 
Britain and Duck-lane. Soft. 


Rv'MmER, rùm'-mür. 2. /. [roemer, Dut. o A 
glaſs ; a drinking cup, | 
Imperial Rhine beitow'd the generous rummer. 
| Philips. | 
 RUMOUR, r mür. a. £ [rumeur, Fr. rumur, 
Lat.] Flying or e report; bruit; 


fame. ® Fr 
ts 3. To move in a hu 


'There ran a rumour : 5 

Of many worthy fellows that were out. ' Shakeſp. 

_ © Great js the rumour of this dreadful knight, 

And his atchievements of no leſs account. Shake. 

Ky _ Rumour next and chance 

| And tumult and confuſion. all embroil d. Milton. 

© © She heard an ancient rumour fly, 

That times to come ſhould fee the Trojan race 
Her Curthage t ruin. . Dryden: Aneis. | 

To Ru'/MovR;r0-mir. v. a. {from the noun, ] 


| | 


| 


SUP report abroad to bruit. . | 


R UN 


— 


Cateſby, rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is ſick, and like to die. Shak. 
All abroad was — that this day 
Samſon ſhould be brought forth. Milton's Agoniſtes, | 
He was rumour'd for the author, and as ſuch | 
bliſhed to the world by the London and Cam- 
bridge ſtationers. Fell. 
"Twas rumour'd, 
My father 'ſcap'd from out the citadel. Dryden. | 
Ru'MOURER, r0'-mar-ar. z. /. [from rumour) | 
Reporter ; ſpreader of news. 
A ſlave 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers, 
Are entered into the Roman territories. 
Ao ſee this rumourer whipt : it cannot be. Sbal. 


Rune, ramp. u. /. [rumpff, Germ.] 
t. The end of the back bone; a vulgarly 


of beaſts, and contemptuouſly of human 
beings. - 


At her rump ſhe growing had behind 
A fox's tail. - Spenſer. 
If his holineſs would thump | 
His reverend bum *gainft horſe's rump, 
He might b' equipt from his own ſtable. Prior. 


Rumps of beef with virgin honey ſtrew'd. King. 
Laſt trotted forth the gentle ſwine, 
To eaſe her itch againſt the ſtump, 
And diſmally was heard to whine, 
All as ſhe ſcrubb'd her meazly rump. 
2. The buttocks. 
A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht :—Give me, quoth I: 
Aroint thee, witch! the rump fed ronyon cries. Shak. 
He charg'd him firſt to bind 
Crowdero's hands on rump behind. =Hudibras. 


To Ru'MPLE, rump'l.' v. 4. {rompelen, Dut.!] 
Io eruſh or contract into inequalities and 
corrugations; to cruſh together out of 
ape. 
Lach vital ſpeck, in which remains 

Th' entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex'd. Blackmore on the Creation;.. 
I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or diſcompos'd the head-dreſs of a prude. Pope. 
- Never put on a clean apron, till you have made 
your lady's bed, =_ fear of rumpling your apron. 

Swift. 
Rv' MPLE, rhmpt. *. /. HBrympelle, Sax.] 
Pucker ; rude plait. 
Fair Virginia would her fate beſtow 
On Rutila, and change her faultleſs make 
For the foul rumple of her came|-back. Dryden. 

To RUN, ran. v. n. pret. ran. [rinnan, Goth. 
ynnan, Sax. rennen, Dut.] 

1. To move ſwiftly ; to ply the legs in ſuch 
a manner as that both feet are at every 
ſtep off the ground at the ſame'time; to 
make haſte; to paſs with very quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make haſte to ſhed 
blood. Proverbs. 

_ Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. 

Gengſis, xxiv. 29. 

Since death's near, and rum with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. Did. 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryd. 

Let a ſhoe-boy clean your ſhoes uns 2 run of er- 
rands. a ' Swift. 

2. To uſe the legs i in motion. wh 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children 
can run about. Locke. | 


The prieſt and 0 run about, 

And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their ſafety were to aue f : 
Their mother. Ben Jonſon. 


4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through the air. 


* ” 


The Lord ſent thunder, and the fire ran along | 


1555 


; upon the ground. 
5. To ruſh violently. | 
Let not thy voice be heard, left angry ers run 
* ou and thou loſe 7 life, Judges, xvüi. 25. 


e ix. 25. 


5 claret. 


1 


RUN 


Now bythe winds and raging way 

Your ſafety more than — wave as 

Leſt of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 

Your ſhip ſhou'd run againſt the rocky coaſt, D 
They have avoided that rock, but un u 76 

another no leſs dangerous. e 
I diſcover thoſe ſhoals of life, which are _ 

cealed in order to keep the unwary from ;,, Tt 

upon them, g 


— 


cares 


Addi 
6. To take a courſe at ſea. Yon, 
Running under the iſland Clauda, we had much 
work to come by the boat. Acts, xvii, 10 


7. To contend in a race. 
A horſe- boy, being lighter than you, may be 
nn to run races With leſs 2 to the horſes, 
Su 
8. To flee ; not to ſtand. It is often 80. | 
lowed by away in this ſenſe. 
The difference between the valour of the Iriſh 
rebels and the Spaniards was, that the one 72 
away before they were charged, and the other 
ſtraight after. 
l do not ſee a face 
Worthy a man; that dares look up and ſtand 
One thunder out 2 but downward all like beat 
Running away at every flaſh. Ben Jonſon, 
The reſt diſpers'd run, ſome diſguis'd, 
| To unknown _ ſome to the bores do fly, 
Daniel, 
| They, when they" re out of hopes of flying, 
Will zun away from death by dying. Hadibras. 
Your child ſhrieks, and runs azvay at a frog, 


Locke, 


Bacon. 


9. To go away by ſtealth. 
My conſcience will ſerve me to run from this 
Jew, my maſter. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice, 


10. To emit or let flow any liquid. 
My ſtatues, 

Like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 
Did un pure blood. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
I command, that the conduit run nothing but 
| Shakeſp, 
In ſome houſes, ies will ſweat, ſo that 
they will almoſt ran with water, Bacon. 
Rivers run potable gold. Milton. 

Caicus roll'd a crimſon flood, 
And Thebes ran red with her own natives blood, 
| Dryden, 
The greateſt veſſel, when full, if you pour in 
ſtill, it muſt run out ſome way, and the more it 
runs out at one ſide, the leſs it runs out at the 
other. Temple. 


11. To flow; to ſtream; to have a current; 
not to ſtagnate. 

Innumerable iſlands were 1 with flowers, 
and i 3 with ſhining ſeas that ran among 
Addi iſon, 
Her ez he cloath'd, and chear'd her blaſted 
ace 

With running fountains and with ſpringing grafs, 
Addiſon. 


See daiſies open, rivers run. Parnel, 


12. To be liquid; to be fluid. 
In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little hole, in which put quickſilver | 
wrapped in a piece of linnen, and it will fix and 
run no more, and endure the hammer. Bacon. 
Stiff with eternal i ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
VUnfix her froſts, and teach em how to run. Adalſon. 
- As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run, | 
And trickle into draps before the ſun, 
So melts the youth. Addi ifon' s Ovid, 
13- To be fuſible; to melt. 
Her form glides through me, and my heart gives 
„e; 
This iron heart, which no impreſſion took 
From wars, melts down, and ruus, if ſhe but look. 
Dryden. 
Suffer iron ores run freely i in the fire, Moaduu. 
14. To fuſe; to melt. 


Your 


n N 
ur iron muſt not burn in the fire; that is, 
pf da far then it will be brittle. Moxon. 
3 to proceed. 
2 e chrough ſo much publick buſi- 
7 neſs, have found out the ſecret fo little known, 


| is a time to give it over. Temple. 

7 — reniaitl an eternity to us after the ſhort 
revolution of time, we ſo ſwiftly run over here, tis 
Clear, that all the happincfs, that can be imagined 
I dis fleeting ſtate, is not valuable in reſpeR of 
tte future. | | Locke, 


- 


cadence : as, the lines run ſmoothly. 
„ 
| = moſt parts of our lives that it ran much 57 
. have a legal courſe; to be practiſed. 
5 exported, and that but once for all; whereas in- 
Child. 


mult be yearly paid. RIG 
19. To havea courſe in any direction. 


well. 
Little is the wiſdom, here the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon. Shateſp. Macbeth, 
That puniſhment foows not in this life the 
breach of this rule, and conſequently has not the 
force of a law, in countries where the generally 
allowed practice runs counter to it, is evident. Locke. 


Sbaleſp. 


attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might look 

like a degree of frenzy to be determined on ſo im- 

practicable an undertaking. | Addiſon. 

20. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. 
Cou d you hear the annals. of our fate; 

Through ſuch a train of woes if I thould run, 

The day wou'd fooner than the tale be done. Dryd. 

By reading, a man antedates his life; and this 

way of ranning up beyond one's nativity, is bet- 

ter than Plato's pre-exiſience. 


ſet of precepts foreign to his ſubject. Addiſon. 
- Raw and injudicious writers propoſe one thing 
for their ſubject, and run off to another. Felton. 
21. To be mentioned curſorily, or in few 
words. | „ 
The whole runs on ſhort, like articles in an ac- 
count, whereas, if the ſubje& were fully explained, 
- each of them might take up half a page. 
| A1buthnot on Coins. 


Diſcourſes ran thus among the cleareſt obſerv- 
_ ginable ſtain of his religion, had, by the ſight oF 
Wotton's Buckingham, 


lord the king. 8 
23. To be buſied upon. GAs 
His grifly beard his penſive boſom ſought, 


Saunderſon. 


When we deſire any thing, our minds run 
wholly on the good circumſtances of it; when tis 
obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 


| 1 4 Sꝛui ft. 
24. To be popularly known. | : 

| Men gave them their own names, by which 
4 they run 2 great while in Rome. Temple. 
25. To have reception, ſucceſs, or continu- 

Aunce: as, the pamphlet ran much among the 


26. To go on by ſueceſſion of parts. 
She ſaw. with joy the line immortal run, 


27. To proceed in a train of conduct. 
3% I you ſuſpend your indignation againſt my bro- 
ther, till you can derive from him better teſttmony 
564th of his intent, you ſhould un à certain courſe. - 
. ; ; FAX \ N 'Shakeſp. King Lear. 


? 16. To flow as periods or metre; to have a | 


- Cuſtoms us only upon our goods imported or | 


tereſt runs as well upon our hips as goods, and | 


A hound ran counter, and yet draws dry foot 


Had the preſent war run againſt us, and all our 


Collier. | 
Virgil, in his firſt Georgick, has run into a a 


22. To have a continual tenour of any kind. 
ers: it was ſaid, that the prince, without any ima- 
foreign courts, much corroborated his judgment. | 


The king's ordinary ſtyle runnetb, our ſovereign 


And all on Lauſus ras his reſtleſs thought. Dryden. 


lower people. & 


Each fire impreſt, and glaring in his ſon. Pope. | 


R UN 

] 28. To paſs into ſome change. 
| Is it really deſirable, that there ſhould be ſuch 
| a being in the world as takes care of the frame of 
tt, that it do not wr into confuſion and ruin of 
mankind? 3 Tillotſon. 
Wonder at my patience! 2 

Have I not cauſe to rave, and beat my breaſt, 

To rend my heart with grief, and run diſtracted ? 


29. To paſs. : 

We have many evils to prevent, and much dan- 
ger to run through. » Taylor. 
30. To proceed in a certain order. 
Day yet wants much of his race to run. Malton, 

Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 
And the year rolls within itſelf again, Dryden. 
This church is very rich in relicks, which run 
up as high as Daniel and Abraham. Addiſon. 
Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run 
through all the intermediate degrees, till it ſtops in 
an intenſe red. Arbuthnot, 

31. To be in force. | 5 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight 


knowledge of the proceſs that runneth againſt him. 
ö & Bacon, 
The time of inſtance ſhall not commence or run 
till after conteſtation of ſuit, Aylife's Parergon. 
32. Fo be generally received. 


Neither was he ignorant what report run of him- |. 


ſelf, and how he had loſt the hearts of his ſubjects. 
| © Knolles, 
33. To be carried on in any manner. 

Conceſſions, that run as high as any, the moſt 
charitable proteſtants make. Atterbury. 

In popiſh countries the power of the clergy runs 
higher, and excommunication is more formidable. 

| Wo h  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
34. To have a track or courſe, 

Searching the ulcer with niy probe, the ſinus 
run up above the orifice. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

One led me over thoſe parts of the mines, where 
- metal line veins run, b Boyle, 
35. To pals irregularly. 

The planets do not of themſelves'move in curve 
lines, but are kept in them by ſome attractive force, 
which if once ſuſpended, they would for ever run 
out 1n right lines. (. beyne. 


36. To make a gradual progreſs. 
| The wing'd colonies | 

There ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur run, along the field. 


37. To be predominant. 


hits in the conduct of his thoughts. 


38, To tend in growth, | 
A man's nature run either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him ſeaſonably water the one, and 

deſtroy the other. | 


39. To grow exuberantly. _ | 
Joſeph is a fruitful bough, whoſe branches run 
over the wall. 4 
Study your race, or the foil of your family will 

_ dwindle into cits, or run into wits. 
If the richneſs of the ground cauſe turnips to 

run to leaves, treading down the leaves will help 
their rooting. | Mortimer. 
In ſome, who have run up to men without a 


Woodward. 


40, To excern pus or matter. | 
Whether his fleſh run with his iſſue, or be ſtop- 
- ped, it is his uncleannefs. Leviticus, Kili. 3. 


thing wild. 


Many have run out of their wits for women. 


1 5 P ; * . 1 


— 


years profits of his lands, before he cometh to the 


Bacon. 


Geneſis, xlix. 43 


liberal education, many great qualities are darkened. 


| 


Addjſon. | 


1 


Pope. 


This run in the head of a late writer of natural | 
hiſtory, who is not wont to have the moſt lucky 


T atler « |}. 


| ; | | Fe'lton. 
Magnanimity may run up to profuſion or extra- 
vagance. = — . OE} 


41. To become irregular; to change to ſome- | 


RUN 
Our king return'd, 
The muſe ran mad to ſee her exil'd lord; 


Onthecrack'd ſtage the bedlam heroes roar d. Granv. 


42. To get by artifice or fraud. 33 

Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 

For this taken up all ſorts of ware, 
And zun int? ev'ry tradeſman's book, 
Till both turn'd bankrupts ? 

Run in truſt, and pay for it out of your wages. 

43. To fall by haſte, paſſion, or folly, into 
fault or misfortune. 

If thou rememb'reſt not the flighteſt folly, 
That ever love did make thee run into 
Thou haſt not lov'd. Shaleſp. As you like it. 
Solyman himſelf, in puniſhing the perjury of 
another, ran into wilful perjury himſelf, pervert- 
ing the commendation of juſtice, which he had 
ſo much deſired, by his moſt bloody and unjuſt 
ſentence. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

From not ufing it right, come all thoſe miſtakes 
we run into in our endeavours after happineſs: Locke. 

44. To fall; to paſs; to make tranſition. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſned; but near the borders 
they run into one another, ſo that you hardly know 
how to limit the colours. Watts. 

45. To have a general tendency. 

Temperate climates run into moderate govern- 

ments, and the extremes into deſpotick power. 
-& Wo Swift, 

46. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

It is a conſederating with him, to whom the 
ſacrifice is offered: for upon that the apoſtle's ar- 
gument runs. | Atterbury. 

47. To go on with violence. | | 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyran- 
ny, after a cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 

48. To run after. 
vour at, though out of the way. 

The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion of any new no- 
tion, runs after ſimilies, to make it the clearer to 
itfelf; which, though it may be uſeful in explain- 
ing our thoughts to others, is no right method to 
ſettle true notions in ourſelves. | 

49. To run away with. To hurry without 

deliberation or conſent. 3 
Thoughts will not be directed what objects to 
purſue, but run away with a man in purſuit of 
thoſe ideas they have in view. Locke, 

50. To run in with, To cloſe; to comply. 

Though Ramus run in with the firſt reformers 
of learning in his oppoſition to Ariſtotle; yet he 
has given us a plauſible ſyſtem. - Baker. 

51. To run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much ſecurity, the ſame 

ſhould vun on, ſoon might we feel our eſtate brought 
to thoſe lamentable terms, whereof this hard and 
heavy ſentence was by one of the ancients uttered, 


Hooler. = 


52. To run on. To continue the ſame courſe, 

Running on with vain prolixity. Drayton. 

53. To run over, To be ſo full as to overflow. 
f He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runt oer 

With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore. 

5 4 | | S i Dryden. 

54. To run over. 
flow. | 


Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, rus 
over the veſſels they are in, and poſſeſs more place - 


than when they were cool. Digby on Bodies, 


55. To rug over. To recount curſory. 
I ſhall run them over flightly, remarking chiefly 
what is obvious to the eye. | „ 
I ſhall not run over all the particulars, that 
would ſhew what pains are uſed to corrupt chil- 
dn ee ht IR 42 Locke, 
56. To run over. To conſider curſorily. . 
Theſe four every man ſhould run over, before 


| [ 


V1 


[ 


1 


To ſearch for; to endea- 


Locke. 


To be ſo much as to over- 


Ray. 


he cenſure the works he-ſhall view. Wn. | 


| run out into the wildneſs of eſſays. 
60. To run out. 


62. To run out. 


car with a love ſong. 


n UN 
If we run over the other nations of Europe, we 
| ſhall only paſs through ſo many different ſcenes of 
- poverty. Addiſon, 
57. To run over. To run through. 
Should a man run over the whole circle of carthly 


- pleaſures, he would be forced to complain that 5 


pleaſure was not ſatisfaction. South, 


38. To run out. To be at an end. 
When a leaſe had run out, he ſtipulated with the 


tenant to reſign up twenty acres, without leſſening | 


his rent, and no great abatement of the fine. SIN. 
9. To run out, To ſpread exuberantly. 
Inſectile animals, for want of blood, run all out 
into legs. Hammond. 
The zeal of love runs out into ſuckers, like a 
fruitful tre. Taylor Rule of Holy Living. 
Some papers are written with regularity ; others 
Spectator. 
To expatiate. | 
Nor is it ſufficient to run out into beautiſul 
digreſſions, unleſs: they are ſomething of a piece 
with the main deſign of the Georgick. Addiſon, 
On all occaſions, ſhe run out extravagantly in 
praiſe of Hocus. Arbuibnat. 


I hey keep to their text, and run out upon the | 

, * of the pope, to the diminution of councils. 
Baker. 

He ſhews bi judgment, in not letting his fancy | 


run out into long deſcriptions. Broome on Odyſſey. 


61. To run out. To be waſted or exhauſted: 
He hath run ont himſelf, and led forth 


His deſp'rate party with him ; blown together | 
Ben Fonſon's Catiline. | 


Atds of all kinds. 


Th' eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made, 
Their fortune ruin d, and their fame betray d. Dryd. 


diſproportionate to income. 
From growing riches with good cheer,. ; 


To running out by ſtarving here. Swift. | 


So little gets for what ſhe gives, 
We really wonder how ſhe lives 
And had her ſtock been leſs, no doubt, 
; She muſt have long ago run out, 
To Run, run“. v. 2. : 


1. To pierce; to ſtab. | 
Poor Romeo is already dead, run + thodock the | 


Shabeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
Hipparchus, going to marry, conſulted Philander 
upon the occaſion; Philander repreſented his miſ- 


| treſs in ſuch ſtrong colours, that the next morn- 
ing he received a challenge, and before twelve he | 


was run through the body. Spedtator. 


have known ſeveral inſtances, where the Rags 3 


run through with a ſword have been conſolidated 
N healed. Blackmore. 


\ 4. o force; to "ONE 

nature; it is not convenient to lier every | 
\ ence that is in things, and divide them into | 
_ diſtin& claſſes: this will run us into particulars, 
and we mall be able to eſtabliſh no general truth. 


Toc le. | 


| Though Patti the mind unprepared upon an 


_ - unuſual ſtreſs may diſcourage it, yet this muſt not 
run it, by an overgreat ſhyneſs of difficulties, into 


a lazy fauntering about ordinary things. Locle. 
A talkative perfon runs himſelf upon great in- 


conveniencies, by 3 out his own or r others. 


reed | Kay. 
3. To force into any way- or + fats. 


Some, uſed to mathematical figures, give a 


| preference to the methods of that ſcience in di- 


vinity or politick enquiries; others, accuſtomed |. 


| to retired ſpeculations, run nel philoſophy into 
metaphyſical notions. Tocle. 


"What is raiſed in the day, ſettles i in the night; 


0 and its cold runs the thin j PRES into thick tiz ſub- | 


| ances, beyne. 
kde daily complaifagce of centlimen runs them 
. Into variety of expreſſions ; whereas your ſcholars 


are more cloſe, and frugal of 3 Felton. a 


4. 10 drive with yjolence. © © 
1 ran the ſhip 13 a., xxyii 41. 


To grow poor by 1 8 | 


5 Dryden. 


R UN 
This proud Turk offered ſcorafully to paſs by 
without vailing, which the Venetian captains not 


enduring, ſet upon him with ſuch fury, that the 
Turks were enforced to run both their gallies on 


ſhore. Knolles's Hipery. 1 


To melt; to fuſe. 
The pureſt gold muſt be run and waſhed. Felton. 
6. To incur; to fall into. 
He runneth two dangers, that he ſhall not be 
faithfully-counſclled, and that he ſhall have hurt- 
ful counſel] given. Bacon. 
The tale I tell is only of a cock, 
Who had not run the hazard of his life, 


cu” 


— 


Conſider the hazard have run to ſee you here. 
Dryden. 
© that 1 could now prevail with any one to 
count up what he hath got by his moſt beloved 
ſins, what a dreadful danger he runs. Calamy. 


I ſhall run the danger of being ſuſpected to | 


have forgot what I am about. Locle. 
7. To venture; to hazard. 
He would himſelf be in the Highlands to receive 
them, and run his fortune with them. Clarendon, 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 


Denbam. 
| A wretched exil'd crew 
Reſolv d, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of ſea and land. Dryden. 
( 8, To import or export without duty. 
Heavy impoſitions leſſen the import, and are a 


_ view nature in its-cradle, to trace the outgoings 
of the ancieat of days in the firſt inſtance of his 
creative power, is a reſearch too great for mortal 
enquiry. | South, 
The world hath not ſtood fo long, but we can 
ſtill vun it up to artleſs ages when mortals lived 
by plain nature. Burnet. 

” would gladly underſtand the formation of a 

\ ſoul, and run it up to its punctum ſulient. Collier. 
—— preſent you with ſome peculiar thoughts, ra- 
ther than run a needleſs n upon the ſubject 
at length. 2 b Felton. 

10. To puſn. | 

Some Eaglih ſpeakers run their ae into their 

pockets, others look with great attention on a piece 

0 blank paper. . 5 Addiſon, 
. To run down, - To chaſe to wearineſs. 
They ran down a ſtag, and the aſs divided the 

e very honeſti 7x. L Eftrange. 
. To run down.. To cruſh ; to overbear. 
Though out-number'd, overthrown, 

And by the fate of war run down, _ 

Their duty never was defeated. - Hudibras. 
Some corrupt affections in the ſou] urge him 


on with ſuch impetuous fury, that, when we ſee 


a man overborn and un down by them, we can- 
not Hut Pity the prion, while v we abhor the crime. 
South. 
It is no ſuch hard matter to convince or run 
- down a drunkard, and to anſwer any pretences he | 
can allege for bis ſin. Saoutb. 
5 Ihe common crx 
Then ran you dawn for your rank loyalty. Dryden. 
Religion is run down by the licenſe of theſe 
times. - Berkeley. 
13. This is one of the words which - ſerves 


ok relations and intentions; but it may be 
' obſerved always to retain much of its pri- 


for the moſt part, progreſſive violence. 
Run, ran”. . 7 (from the . 
1. A of running. 


. The aſs ſets up a hideous | 
run at them open mouth,  L Eftrange. | 


Art Courſe; motion. ps 


3 


Had he believ'd his dream, and not his wife. Dryd. | 


| With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. 


ſtrong temptation of running goods. Soft. 
9. To proſecute in thought. 
To run the world back to its firſt original, "and 


for uſe when other words are wanted, and | 
has therefore obtained a great multiplicity 


mitive idea, and to imply progreſſion, and, 


| and ches a 


RUN 


Want of motion, whereby the run 

is ſtayed, furthers xj" Ah 2 dune 
3. Flow; cadence. mY 
He no where uſes any ſoſtneſs, or any run of 

verſes to pleaſe the ear. Breeme on 00 1 
4. Courſe; proceſs. 47. 
Way; will; ; uncontrolled courſe, 
Talk of ſome other ſubject; the thou 
make me mad; our family muſt have t 


ohts of it 
heir run. 


Arbuthng, 
6. Long reception ; continued ſucceſs, 


It is impoſſible for detached Papers to have 3 
general run or long continuance, if not diverſiſed 
with humour. Ali. 

7. Modiſh clamour. 

You cannot but have obſerved, what a violent 
run there is among too many weak people ain 
univerſity education, F 

8. At the long run, In fine; in coneluſion; 
at the end. 

They produce W conditioned ulcers, for the moſt 
part mortal in the long run of the diſeaſe. Wiſeman, 

Wickedneſs may proſper for a while, but at 23 
long run, he that ſets all knaves at work, will pay 

: them. Tr Eftranye, 

Shuffling may "BOK for a time, but truth will 

- moſt certainly carry it at the long run. I. Eftranze, 
Hath falſhood proved at the long run more for the 
advancement of his eſtate than truth ? Titlotfen, 
RU'NAGATE, run'- a-gat. 1. ſ. [corrupted from 
renegat, Fr.] A fugitive ; rebel; apoſtate. 
The wretch compel'd, a runagate became, 
And learn'd what ill a 8 ſtate doth breed. Sidney, 
God bringeth the priſoners out of captivity ; 
but letteth the 8 continue in ſcarceneſs. 
Eſalm Ixvili. 6 
L dedicate myſelf to your ſweet pleaſure, 
- More noble than that runagate to your bed. Sal. 
"As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain 
abiding; ſo the Jews, after they had crucified th: 
Son of. God, became. runagates. Raleigh, 
Rx Awar, run'-4-wi. n./. [run and away.) 
One that flies from danger ; one who de- 
parts by ſtealth ; a fugitive. 
| W Cote: at once, 
For the doſe night doth play the runaway, 
And we are ſtaid for. Shikeſp, 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 
Speak in ſome buſh ; where doſt thou hide thy 
head? | Shake, 
Rv'xDLE, ran'dl. x. /. [corrupted from rom- 
dle, of AS ; BE 
1. Around; a ſtep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder 
by degrees; we are to conſider the ſeveral ſteps 
and rundles we are to aſcend by. Buß ta. 

| 2. A peritrochium ; ſomething put round an 

axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, ſtiled axis in 
Peritrochio, conſiſts of an axis or cylinder, having 
a rundle about it, wherein are faſtened divers ſpokes, 
by which the whole may be turned round. 

| Witlkins's Mathematical Magick, 

| Ru'NDL _ run'-lit. z. /. [perhaps runlet or 
roundlet.] A ſmall barrel. 

Set a rundlet of verjuice over againſt the ſun in 
ſummer, to ſee whether it will ſweeten. Bacon. 
Runs, rung'. pret. and part. paſſ. of ring. 

The heav ns and all the conſtellations rung. Mil. 


Ro'NnxEL, ran'-nil. 2. /. [from Tun . fi 
vulet; a ſmall brook. 
With murmur loud, down "59D the moun- 
8 tain's ſide, 
A little runnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfat. 
Ru'NNER, run-nar. 2. / [from run.) 
1. One that runs. Ee | 
2. A racer. 
Fore-ſpent with toil, as runners with a race, 
lay me down a little while to breathe. Shaksſp. 
Here thoſe that in the rapid courſe delight, 
The rival runners without order ſtand. Dada. 


To- 


—  ———_— 


5 e. A meſſenger. 


To Tonſos or Lintot * lodgings are. better 
5 nner office. 
— 
| ſ i . ; : . 
. an — . will be one runner, which hath 
ketle buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 


he ſtones of a mill. > 
&- One 5 much heavier, by the ſtone they 


call the runner being ſo large. Mortimer. 
6. [Erythropus.) A bird. Ainſworth. 


«NET, rün'-nlt. u. / [ʒenunnen, Sax. coa- 
ted? A liquor made by ſteeping the 
omach of a calf in hot water, and uſed 
to coagulate milk for curds and cheeſe. It 
js fometimes written renne. | 
The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnet 
to gather cheeſe. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
It coagulates the blood, asrunnet turns milk. More. 
. The milk in the ſtomach of calves, coagulated 
py the runnet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the 
duodenum. Arbutbnot. 
Ro'nNING, rin'-ning. adj. Kept for the race. 
| He will no more complain of the frowns of the 
world, or a ſmall cure, or the want of a patron, 
than he will complain of the want of a laced coat, 
or a running-horle. 3 ' 
"Rv'nN1ON, rüͤn-nyün. n. . [rognant, Fr. 
' ſerubbing.] A paltry ſcurvy wretch. 
Vou witch! you poulcat ! you runnion J Shakeſp. 
'RunT, rant, . . [runte, in the Teutonick 
dialects, fignifies a bull or cow, and is uſed 
in contempt by us for ſmall cattle ; as 4%, 
the Welſh term for a horſe, is uſed for a 


worthleſs horſe.] Any animal ſmall below | 
ws 


the natural growth of the kind. 
. - Reforming Tweed 
Hath ſent us runts evenof her churches breed. Cleavel. 
Of tame pigeons, are croppers, carriers, and runts. 
RS 1 Walton. 
This overgrown runt has ſtruck off his heels, 


| lowered his foretop, and contracted his fᷣgure. Addif. | 


© Rv'eT10N, rùp'-shöün. u. J. [ruptus, Lat.] 
Breach; ſolution of continuity. 5 
Phe plenitude of veſſels or plethora cauſes an ex- 


travaſion of blood, by ruption or apertion. Wiſeman. |. 


Ru/eTURE, rup=-tsbur. 2. /. [rupture, Fr. 
from ruptus, Late] 3 
1. The act of, breaking; ſtate of being bro- 
ken; ſolution of continuity. 5 
bl, Th' egg, CE Eater 
Burſting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 
Their callow young. | 
Alute ſtring will bear a hundred weight with- 
out ruf ture, but at the ſame time cannot exert its 
elaſticity. |  Arbuthnet. 


The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, | 
ſuch as lengthen the fibres without rupture. Arbuth. | 


2, A breach of peace; open hoſtility, 
When the parties, that divide the common- 

Wealth, come to a rupture, it ſeems every man's 

duty to chuſe a fide. | Sift. 


3. Burſtenneſs ; hernia ; preternatural erup- 


tion of the gut. 
; The rupture ol the groin or ſcrotum is the moſt 
common ſpecies of hernia. Sharp's Surgery. 
To Ru eTvRE, rùp-tshür. v. a: [from the 
noun.] To break; to burſt ; to ſuffer diſ- 
ruption. 8 1 
| e veſſels of the brain and membranes, if up- 
bret, abſorb the extravaſated blood. 
Rv'?TUBEWoORT, rup'- tshür - wüͤrt. u. J. [her- 
- _ maria, Lat.] A plant. | | 
.RURAL,. r0'-rel. adj. [rural, Fr. ruralis, 
' 
reſembling the country. | | 
Lady, reſerved to do paſtor company honour, 


| Joining your Sener voice to the rural muſick of 


| That will not be deny d your highneſs' preſence; | - 


| 


2 He brings you ſigs. 


f 8. Cymbclin 
Vor. II. N XIV. Sb aleſp. yudelines 


M. Aron. | 


— — 


| 


| 


Law. | 


4 


_ Sharp. | 


from rura, Lat.] Country; exiſting in the 
country, not in cities; ſuiting the country; | 

| Does with its waves fall backward to the Weſt, 

And, thence repell'd, advances to the Eaſt; || 


Sidney. Fo 


To where che ſilver Thamesfirſt ruralgrows, Then 


| ; 


LP 
RUS 
We turn | 


Rur&4/LITY, ra-ral-it-y, 25 . [from rural. 
Rv'RALNESS, ro-rél-nis. } The quality of 
being rural. 


Ru RK IcoLIS r, ro-rik'-6-Ilst. 2. [ruricola, 

Lat.] An inhabitant of the country. Dic. 
Ruk1'GENOUsS, ro-ridzh'-in-ts. adj. [rura and 

gigno, Lat.] Born in the country. Di#. 
RUSE, ra's. 1. /. [Fr.] Cunning ; artifice ; 
little ſtratagem; trick; wile ; fraud; de- 
ceit. A French word neither elegant nor 
neceſſary. ; 

I might here add much concerning the wiles 
and ru/es, which theſe timid creatures uſe to ſave 
themſelves. N Ray, 


RUSH, rush'. n. /. [juncus, Lat, irc, Sax.] 
1. A plant. . : 
A ruſs hath a flower compoſed of many leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form 
of a roſe; from the centre of which riſes the 


which is generally three-cornered, opening into 
three parts, and full of roundiſh ſeeds: they are 
planted with great care on the banks of the ſea in 
Holland, in order to prevent the water from waſh- 
ing away the earth ; for the roots of theſe ruſhes 
faſten themſelves very deep in the ground, and 
mat themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to hold the 
earth cloſely together. Miller. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; 
in which cage of be, I am ſure you are not pri- 
ſoner. 3 Shaleſp. 
Man but a ub againſt Othello's breaſt, 

And he retires. 
Is ſupper. ready, the houſe trimm'd, ru/bes 
ſtrew'd, cobwebs ſwept ? 
x Your farm requites your pains 
Though riſbes overſpread the neighb'ring plains, 

| | Dryden, 


2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 


legs or two. L' Eftrange. 
John Bull's friendſhip is not worth aruſb. Arbuth. 
RusH-CANDLE, rash'-kin'dl. 2. /. Lruſb and 
candle.) A ſmall blinking taper, made by 


the bark which holds the pith together, 
and dipping it in talloc. 
* Beit moon or ſun, or what you pleaſe ; 

And if ycu pleaſe to call it a - candle, 
Henceforth it ſhall be ſo for me. 

If your influence be quite dam'd up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, {| 
Though a ruſb-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us. : 


To RUSH, rush'. v.n. [neoran, Sax-] To 
move with violence ; to go on with tumul- 
tuous rapidity. - 3 os 5 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to 


Shaleſp. 


— 


I Mac. iv. 2. 
Every one that was a warrior bed out upon 
them. | Fudith, 
Armies rut to battle in the clouds. Milton. 
Why wilt thou ruſb to certain death, and rage 

In raſh attempts beyond thy tender age, 


* 
* 


They will always ſtrive to be good chriſtians, 
but never think it to be a part of religion, to ru/b 
into the office of princes or miniſters. | 

You ſay, the ſea 


W hile this revolving motion does indure, 


Blackmore. 


Did. | 


pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or huſk, } 


Shaleſp. Othello, | 
Shakeſp. 


Not a ruſb matter, whether apes go on four | 


ſtripping a ruſh, except one ſmall ſtripe of |. 


Milton, 


the end-he might +/+ upon the camp of the Jews. | 


Betray'd by pious love ? Dryden s Virgil. | 
_ - Deſperate ſhould he rf, and-loſe his life, 
With odds, oppreſs'd. , Dryden , Aneis. 


Spratt. | 


The deep muſt reel, and ruſb from ſhoar to ſhoar. | 


RUS 


| Now ſunk the ſun from his * 


| cal height, 
And oer the ſhaded billows ra/#'dthe night. Pope. 


Rus n, rush'. 1. /. [from the verb.] Violent 


courſe. 1 
A gentleman of his train ſpurred up his horſe, 
and with a violent 2 ſevered him from the duke. 
þ Wotton. 


— 


Him while freſh and fragrant time 
Cheriſht in his golden prime, 
The ruſb of death's unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 
Cruel Auſter thitherhy'd him, 
And with the rub of one rude blaſt, 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to caſt | 
All his leaves ſo freſh, ſo ſweet. 
Ru's Hv, rush'-y; adj. [from ruſh} 
I. Abounding with ruſhes. | 
a In ruſey grounds, ſprings are found at the firſt 
pit. - 
The timid hare to ſome lone ſeat 


Craſbaxu. 


Craſta tv. 


Retir'd ; the ruſby fen or rugged furze. Thomſon. 


2. Made of ruſhes. hs 

What knight like him could toſs the ruſty lance? 
Tickel, 

Rus k, rask”. 2. . Hard bread for. ſtores. 
The lady ſent me divers preſents of fruits, ſu- 
gar, and 7ſt. | Raleigh. 
Rus MA, rus'-ma. . /. A brown and light 
iron ſubſtance, with half as much quick- 


lime ſteeped in water, the Turkiſh women 


make their pfilothron, to take off. their 

hair. l 1 
Ru'ss E, ruͤs“-slt. 

Lat.] 

apples called ruſſetings. 
The * on in ruſſet mantle clad, 8 


Our ſummer ſuch a ruſſet livery wears, 
As ina garment often dy'd appears. 


Greav. 


adj, [roufet, Fr. rufſus, 
1. Reddiſhly brown, : Sueh is the colour of 


Mortimer. 


Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill. Shak. - 


Dryden. 


2. Newton ſeems to uſe it for grey; but, if 


the etymology be regarded, improperly. 


with a dark grey or ruſſet, and that dark grey 
with the colours of the firſt iris. Newton's Optichs, 
3. Coarſe ; homeſpun ; ruſtick. It is much 


This white ſpot was immediately encompaſſed - 


*% 


uſed in deſcriptions of the manners and 
' dreſſes of the country, I ſuppoſe, becauſe - 
it was formerly the colour of ruſtick dreſs: 


in ſome places, the ruſticks ſtill dye cloaths - 


. 


them ruſſet. Ld. 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Figures pedantical: theſe ſummer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation: 
HFenceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreſt 
In raſſet yeas, and honeſt kerſy noes. 


Russ Er, adj, 


the Dorick dialect has a ſweetneſs in its 


ſpun at home with bark, which muſt make 


Sbelaſp. 
Rv'ssET, rüs“-slt. u. /. Country dreſs. See 


clowniſhneſs, like a fair ſhepherdefs in her coun- 


| try ruſſet. x Dryden. 85 
Ru'ssE x, rùs“slt. a 47 A name 
| Ru's$ETING, rüs'-slt-Ing. 1 given to ſeve- 


ral ſorts of pears or apples from their co- 


lour. ö 


partakes both of the ruſſeting and pearmain in co- 
lour and taſte; the one fide being generally ru/zt, 


The ruſſet pearmain is a very plealant fruit, con- 
tinuing Jong on the tree, and in the conſervatory 


» 


and the other ſtreaked like a pearmain. Mortimer. 


| RUST, rust'. 1. /. (pure, Sax.}- - 
1. The red deſquamatioh of old iron. 


This iron began at the length to gather ruft. 
5 9 Hoo ler. f 


| Ruſt eaten pikes and ſwords in time to come, 


But Pallas came in ſhape of t, 
And 'twixt the ſpring and hammer thruſt 
Her Gorgon ſhield, which made the cock 


With a ruſting ſound th” aſſembly bed 
Diverſe their ſteps. . : Pope's Odyſſey, 


_ 


Stand ſtiff, as *twere-transſorm'dto Dock. Hed. 


44 3 


Fa 


When crooked plows dig up earth's fertile womb, 
The huſbandman ſhall oft diſcover. May's Virgil. 
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3. Loſs of power by inactivity. 


o Ros rv, rüst“. 2. . Ifrom the noun. ] 


To Rus r, rust'. v. a. 3 


RU STICAL, 


Met by his trembling wife, returning home, 
Ru'sTIcALxESsSs, rùs“-ty-kél-nis. 1. J. {from 
ruuſtical.] The quality of being ruſtical; 
rudeneſs; ſavageneſs. 


Lat.] To reſide in the country. 


- To Rvu'sTICATE, rus'-t}-kit, v. d. To ba- 


RVs 


My ſeymĩtar got ſomo ri by che ſea water. Culliv. 
2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any 
metal. hots 
By dint of ſword his crown he ſhall increafe, 
And ſcour his armour from the ut of peace. Dryd. 


Matter bred by#orruption or degeneration. - 
* Let her ſee ; facred truths cleared from all 


ruſt and droſs of human mixtures. Xirg Charles, 


1, To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface tar- 
niſhed or corroded, | 
| | Her fallow leas, ; 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon, while that the culter ruſs, 

hat ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shateſp. 
Our armours now may rut, our idle ſcymitars 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe, Dryden. 
2. To degenerate in idleneſs. Td 
Muſt I rut in Egypt, never more 

. Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece? 

| p | Dryden. 


* 


4. To make ruſty. 


Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will 


ru them. Shakeſp. Othello. 
2. To impair by time or inaQtivity. 
8'-ty-ktl. adj. Luſticus, Lat. 
ruſtigue, Fr.] Rough; ſavage ; boiſterous ; 
brutal; rude. | 
On he brought me unto ſo bare a houſe, that 
it was the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich 
beggary, ſerved only by a company of Hi vil- 
luains, full of fweat and duſt, not one of them 
other than a labourer. SEA EL, Sidney. 
This is by a ruſtical ſeverity to baniſh all urba- 
nity, whoſe harmleſs and confined condition is 
conſiſtent with religion. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
He confounds the finging and dancing of the 
ſatyrs with the 7uftical entertainment of the firſt 
Romans. Dryden. 
Rv'sTICALLY, ET, 28 85 f 
 ruſlical.] Savagely; rudely; inelegantly. 
f os brother Nags he 4 at ſchool, 
And report ſpeaks goldenly of his profit ; 


| 


4 


For my part he keeps me ruſtically at home. SH. 


Quintius here was born, 
Whoſe ſhining ploughſhare was in furrows worn, 


And r»flically joy'd, as chief of Rome. Dryden. 


To Rv'sTiICATE, rus'-ty-kit. v. 1. [ruflicor, 


My lady Scudamore, from having ruſlicated in 
pour company too long, pretends to open her eyes 
for the ſake of ſeeing the ſun, and to fleep be- 


cauſe it 4s night. | Pope. 


niſh into the country. _ 
I was deeply in love wi 


f - which I was ſent away, or, in the univerſity 
phraſe, ruflicated for ever, | 
RovusTrcirTy, rus-tis-It-F. 2. ſ. [rufticite, Fr. 
: ruſticitas, from ruſticus, Lat.] 23 N 
1. Qualities of one that lives in the country; 
e ; artleſſneſs; rudeneſs ; ſavage- 
I N 8. 5 . A | ; | 
There preſented himſelf a tall, clowniſh, young 
man, who falling before the queen of the fairies, 


| 


- defired that he might have the atchievement of | 
any adventure, which, during the feaſt, might | 


Happen; that being granted, he reſted him on the 


floor, unſit for a better place by his ruficity.Spen/er. | 


. Thę ſweetneſs and rufticity of a paſtoral cannot 
be ſo well expreſt in any other 


| 2. Rude; untaught; inelegant. 
An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language 


| North, Eaſt, and We 


th a milliner; upon | 


Spectator. 


be ſo er tongue as in the | 
1 rightly mixt with the Dorick dia- 


r e »„— 


ROT 


This o general expence of their time would | 4. [Route, Br.) The track of a cart whe 


curtail the ordinary means- of knowledge, as 
_ *twould ſhorten the opportunities of vice; and fo 
accordingly an univerſal ruſticity preſently took © 
place, and ſtopped not till it had over-run the 
whole ſtock of mankind. Woodward's Nat. Hi. 
2. Rural appearance. | ERS 
Rv'sTiCK, rus'-tik. adj. Lruſticus, Lat.] 
1. Rural; country, | | 
By Lelius willing miſſing was the odds of the 
Iberian ſide, and continued fo in the next by the 
excellent running of a knight, though foſtered ſo 
by the muſes, as many times the very ruſtich 
hearken to his ſongs. 


Sidney. | 


or a courtly behaviour, when his rufich airs have 
grown up with him till the age of forty. 


3- Brutal; ſavage. . 1 
My ſoul foreboded I ſhould find the bow'r | 
Of ſome fell monſter fierce with barb'rous pow'r ; 
Some ruftick wretch, who liv'd in heav'n's deſpight, 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. | 


4. Artleſs ; honeſt ; ſimple. 
5. Plain; unadorned. 88 
An altar ſtood, rufticl, of graſſy ſord. Milton. 
With unguents ſmooth the poliſh*d marble ſhone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a ruſticł throne. Pope. 


Ros ick, rus'-tik. u. . A clown; a ſwain; 
an inhabitant of the country. | 5 

As nothing is ſo rude and inſolent as a wealthy 
ruſticl, all this his kindneſs is overlooked, and his 
perſon moſt unworthily railed at. 


Rus Trix ESS, rüs“-ty-nis. x. ſ. [from rufly.] 
The ſtate of being ruſt 7. 3 
To Ru'sTLE, rus). v. 1. [ Prurtlan, Sax. ] To 
make a low continued rattle; to make a 
quick ſucceſſion of ſmall noiſe. 
He is coming; I hear the firaw.rufle. Shakeſp. 
| | This life IR | 
Is nobler than attending for a check; - 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than ring in unpaid-for ſilk. Shakeſp. 
Thick {warm'd, both on the ground, and in the 


q 


4 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 


air | 
Bruſh'd with the hiſs of ry/ling wings. Milton. 
As when we ſee the winged winds engage, 
Ruyflling from every er of the ſky, | 
„in airy ſwiftneſs vy. Granv. 
| | All begin the attack ; | 
Fans clap, ſilks r»/!e, and tough whalebones crack. 
N | | | Pope. 
Not leſs their number thanthe ml ras | 
That o'er the winding of Cyaſter's ſprings, 
| Stretch: their long necks, and clap their ruſting | 
wings.” | | Pope. 
Rv'sTyY, rus'-ty. adj. [from ruſt.) 
1, Covered with ruſt ; infected with ruſt. 


x* 


1 


in a war with arufly ſword and empty purſe. Howel, 
Part ſcour the rufy ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden : Zneis. 
2. Unpaid by inactivity. ? 75 
ector, in his dull and long continued truce, 
Is ruſty grown, Sbaleſp. Troilus and C reſſida, | 
To Rur, rut/. v. 1. [ruit, Fr.] To defire to 
|  - come together. Uſed of deer. 1 
Rur, rut“. u. ſ. {rut, Fr.] 
1. Copulation of deer. 
ber; for that they need the whole ſummer's feed 
to make them fit for generation; and if rain come 
about the middle of September, they go to ut 
ſomewhat the ſooner. | Bacon. 
The ground hereof was the obſervation of this 
part in deer after immoderate venery, and about 


people left both their delights and proſits to 


Watts's Logich. | 


Pape. N 


South. | 


, 


j 
| 


| 


| Ru'THLESSNESsS, r6'th-16s-nls. u. /. [from 


s.] Without pity ; cruelly ; barbarouſ]. 


Aſter a long calm of peace, he was left engaged |. 


i heed of the allurement of count Rouſillon, 3 


The time of going to rut of deer is in Septem- 


Shack 


'RYY 


From hills raine waters — | 4. 1 
Wers 3 - huge "te mich, met in one bed 
With ſuch a confluence of ſtreames, 

| mountaine grounds [hat on the 
Farre off, in frighted ſhepher&s cares the 
noiſe rebounds. 
RUTH, rô'th. 2. /. [from rue.] 
r. Mercy; pity; tenderneſs ; ſorrow for th 
miſery of 3 un of uſe. : 

O wretc veſts, ſaid he, thy tale hath 9; 

My deck ruth, l 4 

All ruth, compaſſion, mercy he forgot. Fairfax 
She fair, he full of baſhfulneſs and truth * 
Lov'd much, hop'd little, and deſired nought 
He durſt not ſpeak, by ſuit to purchaſe ruth, 

| 7 Fairfay, 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Choſen thou haſt ; and they that overween, 

And at thy growing tucs fret their ſpleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth, 1;;1 
2. Miſery; forrow. 
The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miſeries and woful ruth, 
Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Safer. 
Ru'THFUL, 10'th-ful. ad;. URS a Fl 
Rueful; woful ; ſorrowful. | 
The inhabitants ſeldom take a rutb/ul and reay. 
ing experience of thoſe harms, which infectiouz 
diſeaſes carry with them. 
Ru'THFULLY, röô'th-fül-y. 
rithfut. 4 >: 
1. Wofully ; ſadly. 3 
Fhe flower of horſe and foot, loſt by the valour 
of the enemy, ruthfully periſhed, Kuolles, 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully, 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Moſt ruthfully to tune. Spenſer's Paſtoral, 
3. Wofully. In Irony. 
By this Minerva's friend bereft 

Olleades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, noſe, 

eyes 

Ruthfully ſmear'd. Chapman's Ilia. 
Rvu'THLESs, roth-lis. adj. {from ruth. Cruel; 
pitileſs ; uncompaſſionate; barbarous, 
What is Edward but a ruthlieſs ſea ? | 

What Clarence but a quickſand of deceit ? Sal. 

The ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet ; 
And when I ſtart, the cruel people laugh. Shat:}, 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, 
And ruthlgſi ſhed my gall upon the ground. Sandy:, 
Their rage the hoſtile powers reſtrain, 
All but the ruthle/s monarch of the main. 


Carew, 
adv. | from 


2 


ruthleſs.) Want of pity. 
Ru THLESSLY, rO'th-l&s-I1F. adv. [from ral. 


Rv'TTIER, rut'-tEr. . /. [routiere, Fr.] A 
direction of the road or courſe at ſea. 
Rv'TT1$H, rüt'-tish. adj. [from rut.] Wan- 
ton; libidinous ; ſalacious; luſtful; le- 
cherous. | 
That is an advertiſement to one Diana, to take 


fooliſh idle boy; but for all that very ruttiſb. 
1 S Shateſp, Alls well that ends well 
Rys, ry. 2. /. Inñze, Sax.) y 
1. A coarſe kind of bread corn, 
Between the acres of the rye, _ | 
Theſe pretty country folks would lye. Shakeſp- 
Rye is more acrid, laxative, and leſs nouriſhing | 
than wheat. Arbutbnat an Alimenti. 
2. A diſeaſe in a hawk. Ainſeuoril. 
Ry 5 rY-gras. 1. / A kind of ftrons 
graſs. . 
Some ſow ryeraſ wi at Michaelmss 
eee TROP 2 


4 


— 


Brown, | 


. 


SAB 


Has in Engliſh the ſame hiffing ſound as 
$ in other languages, and unhappily Pre- 
vails in ſa many of our words that it pro- 
duces in the ear of a foreigner a continued 
fibillation. 
In the beginning 
bly its natural and 


of words it has invaria- 
genuine ſound: in the 


middleit is ſometimes uttered with a —_— 1 


ulſe of the tongue to the palate, 
roſeate, roſy, Mer, noſel, refident, 
It ſometimes keeps its natu- 


„ 2s looſe, deſignation ; for which I 


er app 


times 4, as in this; i 
as, has; and generally where es ſtands in 
verbs for eth, as gives. It ſeems to be eſta- 


bliſhed -as a rule, that no noun fingular | 


ſhould end with / ſingle: therefore in words 
written withdiphthongs, andnaturallylong, 
an e is nevertheleſs added at the end, as 
gooſe, houſe ; and where the ſyllable 1s ſhort 
the / is doubled, and was once %, as a/s, 
anciently aſe; wilderneſs, anciently wilder- 
nefſe ; diftreſs, anciently diſtreſſe. 


2 


SABA O TH, 54-bY-8th. 2. /- LHeb.] Signi- 
fying an army. . 

Holy Lord God of /abacth; that is, Lord of 

beſts. | Common Prayer. 


SA'BBATH, sAb“-beth. 1. , [An Hebrew 
word fignifying ref# ; ſabbat, Fr. ſabbatum, 


1. A day appointed by God among the Jews, 
and from them eſtabliſhed among Chriſtians 
for publick worſhip ; the ſeventh day ſet 
apart from works of labour to be employed 

I purpoſe, ; 

And by our holy ſabbath have I ſworn, | 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. Sa‘. 
Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light, 
Ere ſabbath ev ning. 1 ilton. 
Here ev'ry day was ſabbath : only free 
From hours of pray'r, for hours of charity, 
Such as the Jews from ſervile toil releaſt, 
Where works of mercy were a part of reſt : 
Such as bleſt angels exerciſe above, | 
Vary d with facred hymns and acts of love; 
Such ſabbaths as that one ſhe now enjoys, 

Eon that perpetual one, which ſhe employs: 
For ſuch viciſſitudes in heav'n there are, 

In praiſe alternate, and alternate pray'r. Dryden. 

2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow ; time of reſt. 

Never any ſabbath of releaſe | | 
Could free his travels and afflictions-deep. - 
ET Daniels C. War. 
Nor can his bleſſed ſoul look down from heav'n 
Or break the eternal /abboth of his reſt, | 
To ſee her miſeries on earth. Dryden. 
Peaceful ſleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. Pope. 


SABBATA/RIAN, säb-bã-t - ryan. 2. , [from | 
Jabbath.] One who obſerves the en 1 


with unreaſonable rig 
the ſeventh 
to the firſt. 


our; one who obſerves 
day of the Week in oppoſition 


SA'BBATHBREAKER, 81b-bith-brik-hr- 2. 7 


Luſabbatb and breab.] Violator of the ſabbath 
by labour or wickedneſs. 2 * 
The uſurer is the greateſt ſabbatbbrealer, be- 


th 


| SABBA'/TICAL, 84b<bit'-tF-ktl. adj. [ ſabbaticus, 


| perſtitiouſly rigid. 


- 


9. 


8 AC 


Lat. ſabbatique, Fr. from ſabbath.] Re- 
ſembling the ſabbath; enjoying or bringing 
intermiſſion of labour. ZW 
Ihe appointment and obſervance of the ſabbati- 
cal year, and after the ſeventh ſabbatical-year a 
year of jubilee, is a circumſtance of great mo- 
ment, Forbes, 


SA'BBATISM, $4b'-bi-tizm. . /. [from ſabba- 
tum, Lat.] Obſervance of the ſabbath ſu- 


2 


SABINE, sab'-In, 2. /. 
A plant. 

Sabine or ſavin will make fine hedges, and may 
be brought into any form by clipping, much be- 
yond trees. Mortimer. 

SA BLE, sàbl. 2. /. [zibella, Lat.] Fur. 

Sable is worn of great perſonages, and brought 
out of Ruſſia, being the fur of a little beaſt of that 
name, eſteemed for the perfectneſs of the colour of 
the hairs, which are very black. Hence ſable, in 
heraldry, ſignifies the black 
arms. 6 Peacham on Blaxoning. 

Furiouſly running in upon him, with tumultu- 
ous ſpeech, he violently raught from his head his 
rich cap of /ables.  Knolles, 

The peacock's plumes thy tackle muſt not fail, 
Nor the dear purchaſe of the /able's tail. Gay. 

SA/BLE, sa'bl. adj. [Fr.] Black. A word uſed 
by heralds and poets. | | 

By this the drooping daylight gan to fade, | 
And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night, 

Who with her ſable mantle gan to ſhade 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. 

: | Fairy Queen. 


[ /abine, Fr. ſabina, Lat.] 


With him inthron'd 
Sat /able veſted night, eldeſt of things, 
The conſort of his reign. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They ſoon begin that tragick play, 
And with their ſmoaky cannons baniſh day : 
Night, horrour, ſlaughter, with confuſion meet, 
And in their fable arms embrace the fleet. Waller. 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
And night, and all the ſtars that gild her /a6/e 


. throne, Dryden, 
SABLIERE, sä“-blèr. 2. /. [Fr.] 8 
1. A ſandpit. Bailey, 


2. In carpentry.) A piece of timber as long, 
but not fo thick, as a beam. Bailey. 
| SA'BRE, sa br. 1. /. Lſabre, Fr. I ſuppoſe, of 
Turkiſh original.) f 
ſword with a convex edge; a falchion. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms; 

Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms; 

I aſk no other bleſſing of my ſtars, | 
No prize but fame, no miſtreſs but the wars. Dryd. 


ES, ave, | | 
In the vile habit of a village ſlave,  —_ 
The foe deceiv d. Pope's Odyſſey. 

SABULO'sITY, $4b-0-16s'-It-y. n. . [from 

fabulous. ] Grittineſs; ſandineſs. 

SA'BULOUS, sàb-u-lüs. adj. Lſabulum, Lat.] 

Gritty; ſandy. 8 

SACCADE, säk-kA d. 2. h. [Fr.] A violent 


_ * 


ing both the reins very ſuddenly: a cor- 


the han. 3 
SAa'CCHARINE, 84k'-ki-rin. adj. [ ſaccharum, 


— 


n 
” 


colour in gentlemen's | 


A cymetar; a ſhort 
| SACK, 8ak'. u. f. [from the verb.] 

| 
Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own /adze | 


2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought 


check the rider gives his horſe, by draw- | 


ion uſed when the horſe bears heavy on | | 
rection uſed when the y $4'cxBur, si -büt, u. , 


Lat.] Having the taſte, or any other of 


the chief qualities of ſugar. 


5 


8 AC 


Manna is an eſſential ſaccharine ſalt, ſweating” 
from the leaves of moſt plants. Arbutbinot on Aliments,. 

SACERDO' TAL, $4-8Er-d0'-tel. adj. {. ſacerdota- 
1 2 Prieſtly; belonging to the prieſt- 

00d. | 
They have ſeveral offices and prayers, eſpe- 
cially for the dead, in which functions they uſe 
ſacerdotal garments, Stilling fleet, 
He fell violently upon me, without reſpe& to 
my ſacerdotal orders. Dryden, Spaniſb Fryar. 
If ample powers, granted by the fulers of this 
world, add dignity to the perſons intruſted with 
| theſe powers, behold the importance and extent 
of the ſacerdotal commiſſion. Atterbury. 

SA'CHEL, 8at'-tshil. z. J. [ſacculus. Lat.] A 
ſmall ſack or bag. | | 

SACK, sak'. n. /. (pv Hebrew; odxxo;; ſac- 
cus, Lat. rec, Sax. It is obſervable of this 
word, that it is found in all languages, and it 
is therefore conceived to be antediluvian,] 

1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large bag. 

Our ſacls ſhall be a mean to fack the city, 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan, Shah. H. VI. 
Vaſtius cauſed the authors of that mutiny to be 
thruſt into ſecs, and in the fight of the fleet caſt” 
into the ſea. | Koller. 
2+ The meaſure of three buſhels; 

3. A woman's looſe robe. | 
0 SACK, 8ak. v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To put in bags. ; | | 
Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 

The grift is , and every ſack well bound. 

3 Betterton. 
[From ſacar, Span.] To take by ſtorm; 
to pillage; to plunder. | ; 
Edward Bruce ſpoiled all the old Engliſh pale 
inhabitants, and /acted and raſed all cities and 
corporate towns. Spenſer. 
I'll make thee ſtoop and bend thy knee, | 
Or ſacł this country with a mutiny. Shak, H. VI. 
What armies conquer'd, periſh'd with thy ſword ? 
What cities . | Fairfax, - 
Who ſees theſe diſmal] heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader /ac#7d the land? Denbam. 
The pope himſelf was ever after unfortunate, 
Rome being twice taken and ſac#'d in his reign, 
| | South, 

I be great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is 
the bed of the Tiber: when the Romans lay un- 
der the apprehenſions of ſeeing their city ſacted 
by a barbarous enemy, they would take care to 
beſtow fuch of their riches this way as could beſt 
bear the water. | | en. 


2. 


1. Storm of a town; pillage ; plunder, 
If Saturn's fon beſtows 
The ſack of Troy, which he by promiſe owes, 
Then ſhall the conqu'ring Greeks thy loſs reſtore. 
5 chietly 
from the Canaries. [Sec, Fr. of uncer- 
tain etymology; but derised by Skinner, - 
after Mandefto, from Xeque a cityof Morocco. 
The ack of Shakeſpearg is believed to be 


what is now called 3 2 a 
Pleaſe you drink a cup of att.  Shakeſp.* 
The butler hath great advantage to allure the 


maids with a glaſs of e | Swift. 
[/acabuche, Span. 


ſambuca, Lat. ſambuque, Fr.] A kind of pipe. 
The trumpets; ſacibutt, pfalteries and fife, 

 Shakeſp. Ceriale. 

SA CKCLOATH) - 


Make the ſun dance. 
4 A2 | | 


# j 
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SAC 


$4'cxCLOATH, sak-klöth. n. /. [ ſack and 
cloath.] Cloath of which ſacks are made; 


_ coarſe cloath ſometimes worn in mortifi- 


cation. 

Coarſe ſtuff made of goats hair, of a dark co- 
lour, worn by ſoldiers and mariners; and uſed as 
a habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning. 
«Called ſackcloth, either becauſe ſacks were made of 
this ſort of ſtuff, or becauſe haircloaths were 
.raight and cloſe like a ſack. Calmet. 

To augment her painful penance more, 
Thrice every week in aſhes ſhe did fit,” | 
And next her wrinkled ſkin'rough /achcloth wore. 


4 * | Spenſer. 
Thus with ſacleloatb I inveſt my woe, 
And duſt upon my clouded forehead throw: Sandys. 
Being elad in ſac leloaib, he was to lie on the ground, 
and conſtantly day and night implore God's mercy 
for the ſin he had committed. Aylifz's Parergon. 
SA'ckER, säk-Kkür. 2. ,. [from /ack,) One 
that takes a town. | 
BAC HALL $Ak'-fal. u. /. Lſacł and full.] A 


I bag. | 
Wood goes about with /act/uls of droſs, odiouſſy 
' miſrepreſenting his prince's countenance. Swift. 
:Ba'/cxPOSSET, Sak'-pos-slt. n. ,. (ſack and 
pofſet.] A poſſet made of milk, ſack, and 
ſome other. ingredients. | 
_ Snuff the candles at ſupper on the table, becauſe | 
the burning ſnuff may fall into a diſh of ſoup or 
. ſachpoſſet. 21 = Soi ft. 


SACRAMENT, s4k/-kri-mnt. 1. J. [ facre- | 


ment, Fr. ſacramentum, Lat.] i 
x. An oath; any ceremony producing an 
obligation. 9 * 
2. An outward and viſible fign of an inward 
and ſpiritual grace. „„ 
As often as we mention a ſacrament, it is im- 
properly underſtood; for in the writings of the 
ancient fathers all articles which are peculiar to 
- Chriſtian faith, all dutics of religion containing that 
which ſenſe or natural reaſon cannot of itſelf diſ- 
cern, are moſt commonly named ſacraments; our 
- reſtraint of the word to ſome few principal di- 
vine ceremonies, importeth in every ſuch ceremo- 
ny two things, the ſubſtance of the ceremony it- 
ſelf, which is viſible ; and beſides that, ſomewhat 
elſe more ſecret, in reference whereunto we con- 
ceive that ceremony to be a ſacrament. Hooler. 
The euchariſt; the holy communion. 
Ten thouſand French have ta' en the ſacrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery ' : 
Upon no Chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 
E 5 Sbaleſp. Hen. VI. 
As we have ta'en the ſacrameut, 
e will unite the white roſe with the red. 
HBeſfore the famous battle of Creſſy, he ſpent the 
greateſt part of the night in prayer; and in the 


morning received the ſacrament, with his ſon, and | 


the chief of his officers. : Addiſon. 
'SACRAME'NTAL, '8Ak-kri-ment'-E1. adj. [ /a- 
cramental, Fr. from ſacrament.] Conſtitut- 
ing a ſacrament; pertaining to a ſacrament. - 
To make complete the outward ſubſtance of a 
ſacrament, there is required an outward form, 
which form, /acramental elements receive from ſa- 
crumental words. Hooker. 
The words of St. Paul are plain; and what- 
ever interpretation can be put upon them, it can 
only vary the way of the /ecramental efficacy, but 
it cannot evacuate the bleffing. Taylor. 
ACRAME'NTALLY, 8ak-kra-ment-El-y. adv. 
* {from /acramental.} After the manner of a 
My body is facramentally contained in this ſa- 


* 


cCerament of bread. „ 


The law of circumciſion was meant by God 
ſacrameitally to impreſs the duty of flrict purity. 
— EE 5 e e, 
5 


f 


; 


3 


: 


4 


SLaleſp. Richard III. 


3. 


5. Entitl 


| 
but alſo the 


- 


SA'CRE D 9 $4'-krid. 
1. Immediately relating to God. 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, 


wolves, 


Who all the ſacred myſteries of Heav'n 
To their own vile advantages ſhall turn. Milton. 
-Before me lay the ſacred text, 


The help; the guide, the balm of ſouls 


SAC 
[ facre, Fr, 


Devoted to religious uſes; holy. 


9 


ſacer, Lat.] 
grievous 


perplex'd. | 
Arbuthnot. 


© Thoſe who came to celebrate the ſabbath, made 


a conſcience of helping themſelves 
of that moſt {cred day. 


for the honour 


Macc. 


They with wine-off*ringspour'd, and ſacred feaſt, 
Shall ſpend their days with joy unblam'd. Milton. 


This temple, and his holy ark, 
With all his /acred things. 
3. Dedicated; conſecrate; con 


„ Mes. | 
ſecrated:; with to 


O' er its eaſtern gate was rais d above ; 


A temple,, ſacred to the queen of love. 
4. Relating to religion; theological. 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. 
ed to reverence ; awfully venerable. 
Bright officious lamps, 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


In thee concentring all their precious beams 


Of ſacred influence. 


- Milton. 


Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv'n, 


riour being. 


The two moſt /acred names of earth and heay'n, 


Cowley, 


6. In violable, as if appropriated to ſome ſupe- 


The honour's ſacred, which he talks on now, 


Suppoſing that I lackt it. SE 

How haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 
The ſtrict forbiddance ? how to violate 
The ſacred fruit? 


ſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


Milton. 


| Secrets of marriage ſtill are ſzcred held; 


Their ſweet and bitter by the wiſe conceal'd. Dryd. 
SA'CREDLY, _83-krid-lf. atv. [from 
_ Inviolably ; religiou 

When God had mani 


ſanity. 


In the ſanctuary the cloud, and the oracular f 
anſwers, were prerogatives peculiar to the /acred- 


neſs of the place. 


South, 


This inſinuates the ſacredneſs of power, let the 
adminiſtration of it be what it will. L' Efrange. 


SACR1'FICK, Sa-krif'-fik, a 
Employed in ſacrifice. 
SACRI FICABLE, 8ak'-kry-fy-k 
facrificor, Lat 


ſacri fice. 6 


Although Jephtha's vow run generally for the 


di. ſacrificus, Lat.] 


Ebl. adj. [from | 
.] Capable of being offered in 


words, whatſoever fhall come forth; yet might 
it be reſtrained in the ſenſe, to whatſoever was 


or dog. 


ſacrificable, and juſtly ſubject to Yawful immola- 
tion, and fo would not have ſacrificed either horſe 
| Broꝛon V ulgar Errours. 
| SACRIFICA'TOR, säk-kry-fy-kà tur. 1. / a- 
 crificateur, Fr. from /a 


zficor, Lat.] Sacri- 
ficer; offerer of ſacrifice. e 


Not only the ſubject of ſacrifice is queſtionable, 


be Jephtha. 


To SA'CRIFICE, sax 


* 


ſacrifcator, which the piclure makes to 
| 8 


Brown. 


SA'CRIFICATORY, säk-krif -f9-ki-tir'-}, adj. 
from ſac riſcor, Lat.] Offering ſacrifice, 

-kry-fiz. v. a. ¶ /acrifier 
Fr. /acrifico, Lat.] 5 Liter, 
1. To offer to Heaven; 
atonement or propitiation: with 7. 
Alarbus' limbs are lo | 
And intrails feed the ſac 
This blood, like facrifi 
Io me for juſtice, - 


I /acrifice to the Lord all tha 
trix, being males. 


to immolate as an 


if 


be. 
e. | 
Shateſp. Titus 
ting Abel's, cries 
Shakeſp. ,Richard 11. 
t openeth the ma- 
18 E. Xii. 15. 


Andronicu s. 


2. To deſtroy Or give up for the ſake of fo 


3. To deſtroy; to kill, 
4. To devote with loſs. 


facred.] | 


2 himſelf in the fleſh; | | 

| how ſacredly did he preſerve this privilege? South. | 
SA'CREDNESS, 8Y-krid-nts. 7. / [from /acred.] 
The ſtate of being ſacred ; ſtate of being | 
. conſecrated to religious uſes ; holineſs ; 


SAC 


Men from the herd or flock 
Of ſacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milun 
thing elſe : with to. | — 

"Tis a ſad contemplation, that we ſhould fart 
te 


face the peace of the church to a little vain curioſi 


| g ec 
The breach of this rule, To do as er 55 2 


done to, would be contrary to that intereſt 

ſacriſice to when they break it. 88 
Syphax loves you, and would /acrifice 

His life, nay more, his honour, to your ſervice 


Locke, 


CREE 7 . Addi 
A great genius ſometimes/ecrifices ſound to = 
| | | Broume, 


Condemy's to ſacrifice his childiſh years 
To babbling ign'rance, and fo empty fears, P. 


To SA'CRIFICE, sàk-kry-flz. v. u. To make 


offerings z to offer ſacrifice, 
He thart;/acrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, 


his offering is ridiculous. clus. xxxiv. 18 


Let us go to ſacrifice to the Lord, Ex. iii. 13 
Some miſchief is befallen 


To that meck man who well had /acrijic'd. Millan. 
SA'CRIFICE, 8ak'-kry-fiz. n. /. [ facrijice, Fr, 


facrificium, Lat.] 


1. The act of offering to Heaven, 


God will ordain religious rites 


Of ſacrifice. Milton. 


* 


2. The thing offered to heaven, or immola. 
ted by an act of religion. 


Upon ſuch ſacrifice 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe, Sha. K. Lear. 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divoree of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 
And lift my ſoul to heav'in _ Shakeſp, 
Moloch beſmear'd with blood | 
Or human TTW 
My life if thou preſerv'ſt, my life 


Thy ſacrifice ſhall be; 


And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
Shall join my ſoul to thee. Addiſon's Spefatrr, 


Milton, 


| 3- Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted for the 


ſake of ſomething elſe; as, he made a /acri- 
fice of his friendſhip. to his intereſt, 


4. Any thing deſtroyed. 
SA'CRIFICER, 8ak'-kry-fiz-ar. 2. /. [from ſa- 


crifice.] One who, offers ſacrifice; one that 
immolates. a 1 
Let us be ſacrijicers, but not butchers, SH. 
When ſome brawny ſacrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an offer'd ox. Dryden. 
A prieſt pours wine between the horns of a bull: 
the prieſt is veiled after the manner of the old 
Roman ſacrificers. 


5 112755 
SACRIFI'CIAL, säk-kry-flsh“-EI. adj. {from 


ſacrifice. ] Performing ſacrifice ; included 
in ſacrifice, 3 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp' rings in his ear; 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrop. Sbaοp. Timm. 
Tertullian's obſervation upon theſe /acrificial 


rites, is pertinent to this rule. 


Taylor's WW, orthy Communicant. . 


SA'CRILEGE, -8ak'-kry-lidzh. 2. ,. {acri- 


lege, Fr. ſacrilegium, Lat.] The crime of. 
appropriating to himſelf what is devoted 


do religion; the crime of robbing Heaven; 


the crime of violating or profaning things 
ſacred... : fea 


4 1 - 


By what eclipſe ſhall that = be defac'd, 4 


. 
. 


What mine hath erſtthrown down ſo fair a tower! 


What /acrilege hath ſuch a ſaint diſgrac'd ? Sidney. 
Then gan a curſed hand the quiet womb 

Of his great grandmother with ſteel to wound, 
And the hid treaſures in her ſacred tomb 


With ſaerilege to dig. Fairy Queen. 


Me need not go many ages back to ſce the 
vengeance of God upon ſome families, raiſed 


wt - 


SAD 


| a the ruins of churches, and enriched with the 


"Foils of  ſacrilege« 
: SACRILE * 
: crilegus, L 
things 1 
Lacrilege 


ould account it greater miſery. 


South. 


. 84k-kry-18-dzbis- adj. ¶ a- 
t. from Jacrilege.] Violating 
polluted wit the crime of 


To angie, perjury ſhould [ be betrayed, I 


King Charles. 


By vile hands to common uſe debas' d, 


i, taunt, and impious jeſt. Prior. 
mt 3 bays each ancient altar ſtands, 


Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands. 


Blaſphemy is a malediction, at and 


a facrilegious de- 
lift's' Parergon. 


traction from the Godhead. —=Aylife" 
SACRILE'GIOUSLYgSak .kry-18”-dzhiis-ly. adv. 


from ſacrileg ious. 
4 _ heſs evils befell him, 


With ſacrilege. 


his conſcience 


tells him it was for foirilegieufly 'pillaging and in- 


vading God's houſe. 1118 


Krl T his is a parti- 
Sa'crunG, 84 -le. pore The verb is | 


ciple of the French” facrer. 


South. 


not uſed in'Englith.] Confecrating. 


I'll ſtartle you, 


Pope. 


Worſe than the ſacring bell. Sl p. Henry VIII. 
The /acring of the kings of France is the ſign of 
their ſovereign prieſthood as well as kingdom, 


and in the right thereof they are n of hold- 


; ing all vacant beneſices. 
SA ckisr, 83'-krist. © "25 
Sa'CRISTAN, $3k'-kris-t&n. 


Temple. 
[ facriftain, 


1. . 
Fr.] He that 


kas the care of the POTS or moyeables of 


the church. 


A ſacriſt or treaſtber are not dignitaries i in the 


church of common right, but only by cuſtom. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
$4'crISTY, vk'-krls-t5: u. ſ. [ facriſtie, Fr. 


An apartment where the conſecrated veſſels |. 


or moveables of a church are repofited. 
Bold Amycus from the robb' d veſtry brings 


A ſconce that hung on high, 


With tapers fill'd to light the ſacriſty. 


Dryden. 


A third apartment ſhould be a kind of  ſacrifly for 


altars, idols, and ſacrificing inſtruments. 


A ddifon. 


SAD, sad. adj. [Of this word, ſo frequent 


in the language, the etymology is. not 
It is probably a contraction of 
ſagged, heavy, burthened, ee 


known. 


from To /ag, to load. 
1. Sorrowful; full of grief. 


Do you think 1 ſhall not love a ſad Pamela ſo 


well as a joyful ? 
One from /ad diſmay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts 


Submitting to what ſeem'd remedileſs. 


The hapleſs pair 


| Nad. 
diſturb'd, 


gat in their ſad diſcourſe and various plaint, Milt. 


Up. into heav'n, from Paradiſe i 


m haſte 


- TY angelic guards aſcended, mute and /ad. Miltin, 


I now mult change 
Thoſe notes to tragick; fad talk ! 


Milton. 


Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt : 
With fails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrike, 
Sod for their Joſs, but joyful of our life. 


Pope's Oafry. 


2. Habitually melancholy ; : heavy; gloomy ; 


not gay ; not cheerful, 


It miniſtreth*unto men, and other creatures, | 
all celeſtial influences: it diſfipateth thoſe /ad 


thoughts and ſorrows, which the - darkneſs both 


begetteth and maintainetk, 
See in her cell /ad Eloiſa ſpread, 


| Raleigh, 


Propp'd on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 


© Pope.” 


3. ' Gloomy ; Wewing forrow or anxiety by 


outward appearance. 


Be not as the hy pocrites of a ſad tountenance. Matt. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 


In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan ; 


Skylour'd,and muttering thunder, 
Wept at e of the mortal 
Original. 


— 


ſome Jad drops 
Mortal fin - P 
Milton. 


_ Mi #ton. 


l 


ö 


| 


SAD 


4. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave · 


He with utterance grave, and countenance /ad, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Spenſ. 
The lady Katharine, 2 / and religious wo- 


. 


; 


þ 


man, when Henry VIII's reſolution of a divorce | 


from her was firſt made known, ſaid that ſhe 

had not offended ; but it was a judgment of God, 

for that her former marriage was made in blood. 
Bacon. 


If it were an embaſſy of weight, choice was | 


made of ſome ſad perſon of known judgment and 
experience, and not ol a young man, not weighed 
4n ſtate matters. Bacon, 
A ſad wiſe valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities: 
The gigler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 
Or a fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 


5. Afflictive; calamitous. 

Thoughts f in my unquiet breaſt are e riſen, 

| Tending to ſome relief of our extremes, 
Or end, tho? ſharp and aq, yet tolerable. 


6. Bad; incorivenient # vexatious, 
of burleſque complaint. 
Theſe SONY! make him a fad huſband. 
Addiſon. 


Milton, 


7. Dark coloured. 


Cryſtal, in its reduction into powder, hath a 


A word 


vale and ſhadow of blue; and in its coarſe pieces 


is of a ſadder hue than the powder of Venice 
glaſs. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
I met him accidentally in London in fad co- 
loured clothes, far from being coſtlix. 
Walton's Life of Bp. Sanderſon. 
' Scarce any tinging ingredient is of ſo general 
uſe as wead, or glaſtum; for though of itſelf it 
dye but a blue, yet it is uſed to prepare cloth for 
green, and many of the ſudder colours, when the 
dyers make them laſt without fading. 
Woad or wade is uſed by the dyers to lay the 
foundation of all /ad4 colours. Mortimer ] Huſb. 


8. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 
With that his hand, more ſad than lump of lead, 
Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 
His own good ſword, Morddure, to cleave his head. 
Fairy Queen. 
9. Coheſive; not light,; firm; cloſe. 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and /ad, and 
therefore require warm e and light 
compoſt. Mortimer. 


To SA'DDEN, sàd'n. v. a. {from /ad.] 
I. To make ſad; to make ſorrowful. 


2. To make. melancholy; ; to make gloomy. 


Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 7 2 


3. To make dark coloured. 
4. To make heavy; to make coheſive. 


Marl is binding, and /addening of land is the great 


prejudice it doth to clay lands. AMortimer's Hufb, 


The ſeat which is put upon the horſe for 
the accommodation of the rider. 
His horſe hipped, with an old moth-eaten | 
ſaddle, and the ſtirrups of no kindred. _ 
- Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
Ihe law made for apparel, and riding in ſadales, 
after the Engliſh faſhion,jis penal andy: to Engliſh- 


men. Davies. 
One hung a pole- ax at his ſaddle don, > 
| And one a heavy mace. Dryden's Knight's Z. ale. 


The vent' tous knight is from the ſaddle thrown ; 
But *tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 


2 840 DDLE, 8AM. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


r. To cover with a ſaddle. 
I will ſaddle me an aſs, that 1 may. ride thereon: 
2 Sam. 
Rebels, by Siebding, a0 like him, or worſe, 
Who _ his own back toihame his horſe. _ 


LY 


Boyle, 


| SA'DDLE, sadl. . /. Lradl, Sax. ſadel, Dut.] | 


it havea ſtroke of /adne/s. 


— 
- 


8 AF 


No man, ſure, | Cer left his houſe, 
And /add!'d Ball, with thoughts ſo wild, 

To bring a midwife. to his ſpouſe, 
Before he knew ſhe was with child. 

2. Fo load; to burthen. 

Reſolv d for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage . 
Each ſadul d with his burden on his back; 
Nothing retards thy voyage. 


Prior. 


. EOEES 


' SA'DDLEBACKED, $4d'I-bakt, adj. [ ſaddle 


and back.] 
* Horſes, / eddlebacked, have their backs low, and 
a raiſed head and neck. Frarrier's Die. 
SA'DDLEMAKER, 83d'I-mAk-ar.? 2. /. {from 
SA'DDLER, $84d'-Hir. _ ſaddle.) One 
whoſe trade is to make ae 
Sixpence that I had 
To pay the /add/er for my miſtreſs! cru q 
The fade, 1443 it. L z, 
The utmoſt exactneſs in theſe . to far- 
riers, /addlers and ſmiths. | Digby. 
The ſmith and the ſaddler's journeyman ought 
to partake of your maſter's generoſity. 


Swift s Dire&tions to the Groom. 


SA'DLY, 84d'>ly. adv. [from Jad.]. 
I. Sorrowfully ; ; mournfully. : 
My father is gone wild into his grave; 
For in his tomb lie my affections; 
And with his ſpirit ſadly I ſurvive, | 
To mock the expectations of the world. Sab. H. Iv. 
He griev'd, he wept, the fight an image 
5 brought 
Ok his own filial love; a ſadly pleaſing eli 


Dryden. 


He ſadly ſuffers in their grief, n 
Out-weepsan hermit, And out-prays a ſaint, Dryd. 
2. Calamitoully ; miſerably, 
We may at preſent cally, ſee, and one day 
ſadly feel. South, 
Sa'pnEss, s4d'-nls. 7. / [from ſad.}- 
r. Sorrowfulneſs; mourn vIners y ; dejecion 
of mind. 
The ſoul receives intelligence 50 
By her near genius of the body's end, 
And ſo e a ſadngſs to the ſenſe. 
| Daniel's Civil. War ar. 
And let us not be wanting to ourſelves, 
Leſt ſo ſevere and obſtinate a ſadneſs © 
Tempt a new vengeance, -  Denham's Sophy. 
A paſſionate regret at fin, a grief and fad 
of its memory, enter into God's roll of mourners, 


Gas 7 Piet 
2. Melancholy look. . 
Dim. ſadneſs did not ſpare E's 
Celeſtial viſages. Milton. ; 


3. Seriouſneſs; ſedate gravity, 
If the ſubje& be mournful, let every thing in 


SAFE, 84f. adj. au, Fr. ris Lat) 
1. Free from danger. 

Our ſeparated fortune 
Shall kerp us both the fe er; where we are, 


There's daggers in men's ſmiles. Shakeſp. * | 


But Trivia kept in ſccret ſhades alone, 
Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown; 
And call'd him Virbius in th' Egerian grove, 
Where then he e but A from Jove. 


2. Free from hurt. 
Put your head into the moutk of a woll, and 
when you've brought 1 ic out 4 fe and ſound, talk 
of a reward. 


3. Conferring ſecurity. 


grievous, but to you /afe, _. 
Aſcend;. I follow thee, /afe e, 
Thon lead'ſt me of guid 
Beyond the beating ſurge his-courſe he bore, 
With longing eyes obſerving, to ſurvey ©  -. 


Some ſmooth aſcent, or /afe ſequeſter'd bay. Pape. © 


4: No longer dangerous; repoſited out of © 
the power of doing harm, This 18 rather - 


a ludicrous meaning. i 
But 


Sbaleſp. Comedy of Errour t. 


Dryden. 
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£ Barone. | 


To write the ſame things to you, to me is not | 
PBIl iii. 1. . 


the pat 
Milton. 
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„ SAG 8A 


NE Ys of? _ 14+ Cuſtody; fecurity from eſcape. | By the colour, figure, taſte, and ſmell, we 
46 WR 1» = HA a ditch he bides, | Impriſon him ; as clear ideas of ſage and hemlock, as we Key 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head: Deliver him to fee, and return. Shaleſp, K. Jobn. | 3 circle. A 2 Lecke 
The leaſt a death to nature. . Shale. Mecheth. | S4“ TLOw, 83f-88. n./. A plant. | Marbled with ſage the hard'ning cheeſe fue 


: : is ſpi fd. | 
Our forbidder /afe, with all his ſpies An herb they call /e, or baſtard ſaffron, | Pre | 
ARG im. nk Milton. dyers uſe for ſcarlet, . Mortimer's Huſtandry. | SAGE, 8a'dzh. adj. [ ſage, Fr. 


Gay, 
— 2 , ifh T ſaggio, Ital.] 
Sarz, 84 f. 1. /. [from the adjetive.] A but- | g,/ppron, sf-frün. 1. ,. [/afran, Fr. from Wiſe; e prudent. 


; | uw? ired limbs to reſt 
tery; a pantry. Amfavorth. | (,5har, Arab. It was yellow, according 1 2 
sar gconnver, dll. kön- dkt. a % Labs 4 Davies in his Weich dictionary. Crete, © VE 3 F. Yue, 
3 7 - , , q 
-conduit, Fr.) . . Than whom a better ſenator nc er helg 
1. Convoy ;z guard through an enemy s coun- Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix| The helm of Rome 9, | 
| ſhives of ſaffron. Peacham. ' Min, 


. | | gy | Can you expect that ſhe ſhould be ſ. 
. Paſs ; warrant to paſs. | | Sa'rFFRON Baſtard, säf-frün bis'-thrd. . / 1. P 0 ſage 
= A trumpet was ſent to fir William Waller, to [carthamus, Lat.] A plant. | / To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage ? 


deſire a ſafe-condu# for a gentleman. ' Clarendon, This plant agrees with the thiſtle in moſt of 5 | Waller. 
$4'rEGUARD, 6Yf-gard. 3. . [/afe and guard.) | its cara ders; but the feeds of it are deſtitute Sacn, 03 #./ rom the adjective.) 4 
1. Defence; protection; ſecurity. N of down. It is cultivated in Germany for dyers. | PIO * ud . 8 4 * and wiſdom. 
Me ſerve the living God as near as our wits | It ſpreads into many branches, each producing a yourſel nk 12 P 885 8 
can reach to the knowledge thereof, even accord- flower, which, when fully blown, is pulled off, wh e yo uc Jager; yet know I no leſs, 
ing to his own will; and do therefore truſt, that and dried, and it is the part the dyers uſe. Miller. whe Ten * do hee Sandyz, 
his mercy ſhall be our ſafeguard. A. SA'FFRON, 8Aaf-frun. «adj. Yellow; having | And guides the eaſtern ſager, wh e 
If you do fight in /afeguard of your wives, the colous of falkros:” 112 855 ger, Who enquire 


Your wives ſhall welcome home the 1 - — Ave thaſs your need Wo” | * mon 2 — cup 11 gold. Milt. 
1 a g. - * . - y | : 8 
Did this companion, with the /a#ron face, That he our deadly forfeit ſho 

Czfar, where dangers 8 14k the eee Revel and feat it at my 8 5 And with his oral eur; us «, 2 * 
Ede, and the 4 my er q eee ag - 5 1 Whilſt upon me the guilty doors were ſhut ? Shaz. | | 2 
res es n = N Soon as the white and red mixt finger d dame | Groves, where immortal /ages taught, N 
rather to venture upon extremities, that ] Had gilt the mountains with her ſafron flame, Where heav'nly viſions Plato fr d. » 
thought a weak 23 . mY I ſent my men to Circe's houſe. Chapman's Odyſſey. 848 e e. f Chant 

Great numbers, deſcended from them, have, Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, * | SA GELY, 84dzh-ly. adv. [from ſage.] Wiſely; 
by the bleſſing of God upon their induſtry, raiſed] 2. d wav'd her ſaffron fireamer through the Mies prudently. | | 
themſelves ſo high in the world as to become, in ER IE" D om SA'GENESS, SXdzh-nis. 7. . [from ſage.) 
times of difficulty, a protection and a ſafeguard} , hs | | Bo pan Gravity; prudence. | 
to that altar, at which their anceſtors miniſtred. | 79 $4G fag. v.. To hang heavy. 


Aer The mind I ſay by, and the heart I bear, {| SAGUTTAL, =; piggy adj. [from ſagitta, 
The ſword. 8 > | Shall never fag with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. Lat. an arrow.] it 
o 5 8 | | ? 8 Sbalgſp. 1. Belonging to an arrow. | 
2. Convoy ; guard through any interdicted To SAG, sag“. v. a. To load; to burthen. 2. [In anatomy.] A ſuture ſo called from its 
road, Woe Kobe eat os: | SAGA'CIOUS, sa-ga'-shus. adj. [ ſagax, | reſemblance to an arrow.) | 
„ Ld eee, 5 = 4j : | Lat.] 5 N e's His wound was between the /agitta! and coro- 
_ On foward "ts E ww * Shabeſp. | T. Quick of ſcent ; with of. I nal ſutures to the bone. " Wiſeman's Surgery, 
A trumpet was ſent w-the 2 of Eſſex for a 80 eee grim feature, and np-turn'd SAGUTTARY, $2dzh'-it-te&r-y. nf. | ſagitta- . 
ſafeguard or paſs; to two lords, to deliver a meſ- _ n _ mo me 228 * | rius, Lat. ſagittaire, Fr.) A centaur; an BJ 
age from the king to the two houſes. Clarendon. gacious of his quarry from ſo far. Milton. animal half man half horfe, armed with a 


To SAFEGUARD, 8VF-gird. v. 2. [from the 
noun.] To guard; to protect. 
We have locks to ſafeguard neceſfaries, 


bow and quiver, | 
The dreadful /agittary 
Appals our numbers. SHH. Troilus and Creſſide. 
SA'Go, 87'-g0. u. /. A kind of eatable grain. 


IE and main they chas'd the murd'rous | 
ox, | | | 


Nor wantedhornst' inſpire ſagacious hounds, Dryd. | 
2. Quic:z of thought; acute in making dif- 


And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. ' coveries 5 
N 1 Shakeſp. Henry V.| og 3 1 3 ; | 5 Bailey, 
3 Wo | | y /agacious heads light on theſe obſervations, | 84 4 5 N ; 
8a Ware 1 adv. (from /afe.) and reduce them into general propoſitions. 3 84 1 * Se = 692 En EN - e 
= Pe ghee 83 n means SAGA'CIOUSLY, 84-ga-8hus-ly. adv. [from | merchandiſe. V 
% Mer mod, conccating tnok of the | - ſagacious.) | | SAID, séd'. preterite and part. paſſ. of ſay. 
opinions he has, fo as ſafely to conclude that he | !- With quick ſcent . bi 1. Aforeſaid. f 
ee 5 With acuteneſs of penetration. | King John ſucceeded his ſaid brother in the 
All keep aloof, and ſafely ſhout around; SAGA'CIOUSNESS, $a-ga'-ghus-nls., 1. /. [from kingdom of England and dutchy of Normandy. al:. 


But none preſumes to give a nearer wound. Dryd. | Jagacious.] The lt.. of being ſagacious. 2. Declared ; ſhewed. 
2. Without hurt. ISA cirr, 8l-gas-slt-y. 2. J. [ /agacite, Fr. SAIL, 871. 2 /. reg, Sax. bel, ſeyl, Dut.] 
Godſafely quit her of her burden, and with | /agacitas, Lat. | II. The expanded ſheet which catches the 


gentle travail, to the gladding of your highneſs | 1. Quicknels of ſcent, wind, and carries on the veſſel on the water. 
with an heir, Shateſp. | 2. Acuteneſs of diſcovery, | 
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; 8 | He came too late; the ſhip was under /ai/. Sbal. 
"SA'FENESS, 84f-nfs. n. /. [from /afe.] Exemp- | Ii requires too great a. ſagacity for vulgar minds They looſed the rudder-bands, and hoiſted up 
tion from danger. 8 to dravthe line nicelybetween virtue and vice. South. the main-/az/ to the wind. Ac, xxvii. 40. 
If a man ſhould forbear his food or his buſi- Sagactty finds out the intermediate ideas, to diſ- The galley born from view by riſing gales, 
SEE LOBE neſs, till he had certainty of the ene of what cover what connection there is in each link of | She followed with her ſight and flying ails. Dry: 
dau was going about, he muſt ſtarve and die diſ- | the chain, whereby the extremes are held toge- | 2. [In poetry.) Wings. 
puting. benen - South, | ther. ws Locke, le cutting way 
= . _ __ Sx'rery, $84f-ty. n./. [from /afe.} j Many were eminent in former ages for their | With his broad ſails, about him ſoared round; 
= 1. Freedom from danger. 5 diſcovery of it; but though the knowledge they At laſt, low ſtooping with unwieldy ſway, 
| - . 5'To that dauntleſs temper of: his wid. have leſt .be worth our ſtudy, yet they left a | | Snatch'd up both horſe and man. Fairy Nuten. 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour great deal for the induſtry and ſagacity of after- | 3. A ſhip; a veſſel. ' 
Io act in ſaf yx.  — Sha#efp. Macketb. 8 | | Locke. & A fail arriv'd 
2. Exemption from hurt. f | SA GAMORE, sag -A -möͤr. ns J. From Pompey's ſon, who through the realms of 
If her aQs have been directed well, 1. {Among the American Indians.] A king Spain 
While with her friendly clay ſhe deign'd to dwell,, Or ſupreme ruler, | Bailey. | Calls out for vengeance on his father's death- 
Shall ſhe with /afety reach her priſtine ſeat, _ 2. The juice of ſome unknown plant uſed in e i Addiſ. Cato, 
Find her reſt endleſs, and her bliſs complete? Prior. | medicine, + 4. Sail is a collective word, noting the num- 
3. Preſervation from hurt. IS, sd dzh. 1. /. L auge, Fr. ſalvia, Lat.] ber of ſhips, - | 
| Let not my jedlouſtes be your diſhonours, 1 A plant of which the ſchool of Salernum So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
Bat mine own/afeties: you maybe rightly juſt, þ thought ſo highly, that they left this verſe: A whole armado of collected /ail | 
| Whatever 1 ſhall chin. Seip. Macbeth. — Curmoriaturhomo cui ſalvia creſcet in horto ? | Is ſcatter d. | | aa. 
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SA 1ILER, 
Salon, 


© Andſeem a ſeint when moſt Iplay the devil. cl 


'S AT 


/ 


it is written of Edgar, that he increaſed the 


© wo thouſand fix hundred /a!. 
© Heat he found two tau Raleigh's Eſoys. | 


A feigned tear deſtroys us, againſt whom 


' "ydides nor Achilles could prevail, 


ears conflict, nor a thouſand ſail. Denham. 
3 promiſed to his army, who were diſ- 
couraged at the ſight of Seleucus's fleet, conſiſting 
of an hundred /ail, that at the 7 on the 5 1772 
the 0 fleet of his of ſive hun ail. 
MY OAT 2 5 Arbuthnot on Coins. 

- Fri te ſail, To lower the fail. 

7 ee they ſhould fall into the quickſands, 
they ſrale ſail, and ſo were driven. Ads, xxvli. I7. 


6. A proverbial phraſe for abating of pomp 


or ſuperiority. 
| park gt 1 bile to ſerve 
Muſt frite her ſail, earn a wi 
a kings command. Shakeſp. . VI. 
To Sail, 831. v. n; [from the noun !. 
1. To be moved by the wind with fails. 
I hall not mention any thing of the ſailing 


waggons. Jes Mortimer. 
2. To paſs by ſea, 
| When ſailing was now dangerous, Paul admo- 
niſhed them. . | ; As, 
To ſwim. l 


KD 


To which the ſtores of Crœſus, in the ſcale, 
Would look little dolphins, when they /a:/ 


In the vaſt ſhadow. of the Britiſh whale. Dryden. 


4. To pals ſmoothly along. 
Speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this ſight, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger from heav'n, 
When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 


And /all, upon the boſom of the air. Shae. 


To SAIL, 811. v. a. 


i. To paſs by means of fails. 


A thouſand ſhips were mann'd to ſail the ſea. 
«£2 ; | Dryden. 
View Alcinous' groves, from whence 
Sailing the ſpaces of the boundleſs deep, 
To Ariconium precious fruits arriv d. Philips. 


2. To fly through. 


Sublime ſhe /ails | | 
Th' aerial ſpace, andmountsthe wingedgales. Pope. 


g 3dr j n. /. [ failor is more 
" ( uſual, ſailer more analo- 
gical; from /azl.) A ſeaman; one who 
practiſes or underſtands navigation. 
They had many times men of other countries 
that were no ſailors. | Bacon. 
Batter d by his lee they lay; | 
The paſſing winds through their torn canvaſs play, 
And flagging fails on heartleſs ſailors fall. Dryd. 
Young Pompey built a fleet of large ſhips, and 
had good ſailors, commanded by experienced cap- 
tains. | Arbutbinot. 
Full in the openings of the ſpacious main 


lt rides, and, lo! deſcends the ſailer train. Pope's Od. 


SA1LYA'RD, 82'l-yard. 2. , [ail and yard.) 
The pole on which the ſail is extended. 

With glance ſo ſwift the ſubtle lightning paſt, 

As ſplit the /ailyards. Dryden : Juvenal. 


Sam, 8m. 1. /. I ſaime, Ital.] Lard. It ſtill 


denotes this in Scotland: as, ſwine's ſaim. 


_ SAIN, 84'n. {a participle; obſolete; from /ay.] 


Said. 1 | ; 
Some obſcure precedence, that bath tofore been 
k | | EE hn Shakeſp. 


SA/INFOIN sn'-foin. 1. 55 bas „ Fr. 
maldica.] 5 A kind Pee | þ 252 N 


yp 


SAINT, sà nt. n. /. [ /aint, Fr. ſan@us, Lat.] 


A perſon eminent for piety and virtue. 
Io thce be worſhip and thy ſaints for aye. SBal. 


She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint ſeducing gold. Shakeſp. 
Then thus 1 cloath my naked villany- 


Wich old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ, 


1 


— 
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| 
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SAR 
Miracles are required of all who aſpire to this 
dignity, becauſe they ſay an hypocrite may imitate 


a ſuint in all other particulars, 
By thy example kings are taught to ſway,. 


So firm, yet ſoft, ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin'd, 
Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try'd; 
The /aint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy'd. Pope. 
To SAINT, 84'nt. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
number among ſaints ; to reckon among 
ſaints by a publick decree; to canonize. 
Are not the principles of thoſe wretches {till 
owned, and their perſons /ainted, by a race of men 
of the ſame ſtamp ? South. 
Over-againft the church ſtands a large hoſpital, 


though never ſainted. Aldlliſon. 
Thy place is here; ſad ſiſter; come away: 


Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd, 


Love's victim then, though now a ſainted maid. Pope. 
SA'INTED, 8A 'nt-id. adj. (from aint. ] 
I. Holy; pious; virtuous, 
Thy royal father 


Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. Shak. Macbeth. 
2. Holy; facred. 
hold you as a thing enſkied and /ainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal ſpirit, 
And to be talk'd with in ſincerity 
As with a faint. ' | 
The crown virtue gives, | 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthron'd gods on ſainted hills. Milt. 
SAINT Joh, Wort, sa'nt dzhonz wart. z. J. 
[ bypericum.] A plant. 


SA'INTLIKE, $a'nt-lik. adj. [ ſaint and lite. 
I. Suiting a ſaint; becoming a ſaint. | 
If ſtill thou do'ſt retain 


Gloſs'd over only with a ſaintlile ſhow, 
Still thou art bound to vice, Dryden's Perſeus, 

2. Reſembling a ſaint. | | 
The king, in whoſe time it paſſed, whom 
catholicks count a /aint/ike and immaculate prince, 
was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon, 


SA'INTLY, 8i'nt-lF. adj. [from ſaint-] Like | 
a ſaint; becoming a ſaint. : 
I mention ſtill 


Him whom thy wrongs, with ſaintly patience borne, | ; 


Made famous in a land and times obſcure. Milt. 


SA'INTSHIP, sä'nt-ship. u. . [from ſaint.) 
The character or qualities of a ſaint. | 
He that thinks his ſaintſbip licenſes him to 
cenſures, is to be looked on not only as a rebel, 
but an uſurper. _ Decay of Piety. 
This favours ſomething ranker than the tenets 

of the fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded 
| upon ſuiniſbip. 
The devil was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſbip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him. | Pope. 


1. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. N 
Thou neither do'ſt perſuade me to ſeek wealth 
For, empire's ſale, nor empire to affe&t | 
For glory's ſake. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The prophane perſon ſerves the devil for nought, 
and ſins only for fin's ſake, Tillotſon, 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, | 
And takes a cruel pleaſure in the ſmart ; | 
Proud of the ravage that her beautics make, _ 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing's ſale. 


2. Account; regard to any perſon or thing. 


| Shateſp. 
The general ſo likes your muſick, that he deſires 
you, for love's ſale, to make no more noiſe with it. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


Heroes to fight, and ſaints may learn to pray. + 
| | Granville. | 


So unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind; . 


erected by a ſhoemaker, who has been beatiſied, 


g d 1 
Was a moſt /ainted king: the queen that bore thee, * 


Shakeſp. | 


The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, ' 


South. 


SAKE, 8X'k. u. / [pac, Sax. ſaecke, Dut.]J 


Granville. 


Would l were young for your ſale, miſtreſs Anne! 


SAL 


SA'KER, SA k-ür. 1. , [Saber originally figni- 
fies an hawk, the pieces of artillery being 
often denominated from birds of prey.) 

The cannon, blunderbuſs, and /ater, f 
He was th' inventor of, and maker. FHudlibrat. 

According to obſervations made with one of 
her majeſty's ſaters, and a very accurate pendu- 
lum chronometer, a bullet, at its firſt diſcharge, 
flies five hundred and ten yards in five half ſe- 
conds, which is a mile in a little above ſeventeen 
half ſeconds.” Denham's Phyſico - Theology. 


| SA'KERET, säk“-Er- It. 1. ſ. {from /aker.] The 


male of a ſaker-hawk, - 
This kind of hawk is eſteemed next after the 
falcon and gyr-falcon. Bailey. 


SAL, sal“. 1. J. [Lat.] Salt. A word often 
uſed in pharmacy. 1 | 
Salſoacids will help its paſſing off; as /a/ prunel. 

| Fhoyer. . 

Sal gem is ſo called from its breaking fre- 

quently into gemlike ſquares. It differs not in 

property from the common ſalt of the ſalt ſprings, - 
or that of the ſea, when all are equally pure. 

| Woodward's Met. Fofſ. 

Sal Ammoniack is found ſtill in Ammonia, as 

mentioned by the ancients, and from whence it 

had its name. Woodward, 

SALA'CIOUS, h sä-JA'-shüs. adj. [ /alax, Lat. 
ſalace, Fr.] Luſtful; lecherous. 

One more ſolacious, rich, and old, L 
Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Feed him with herbs TION. 
Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind, _ 
| Dryden s Virgil. 
Animals ſpleened, grow extremely ſalacious. Arb. 

SALA'CIOUSLY, $4-la'-shus-IF. adv. [from 
ſalacious. } Lecherouſfly ; luſtfully., 

SALA CITY, ede elt. . f falacitas, 
Lat. from /alacious.] Luſt; lechery. 

© Immoderate ſulacity and exceſs of venery is 
ſuppoſed to ſhorten the lives of cocks, | 

| | Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

A corroſive acrimony in the ſeminal lympha 

produces ſalacity. Nieyer on the Humours. 

SA'LAD, SAl'-] d. n. . [ /alade, Fr.  ſalaet, 

Germ.] Food of raw herbs. It has been 

always pronounced familiarly /allet. 

I climbed into this garden to pick a ſalad, which 

is not amiſs to cool a man's ſtomach. Shah, H. VI. 

My allet days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. 

I | Sbaleſp. 
Lou have, to rectify your palate, 
An olive, capers, or ſome better ſalad, 
_ VUfh'ring the mutton. Ben Jonſon. 
Some coarſe cold ſalad is before thee ſet; 
Fall on. ; | Dryden's Perſeus, 
The happy old Coricyan's fruits and ſaladi, on 
which he lived contented, were all of his own 
growth. , Dryden. 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed ſalad: if boiled, 
they become potherbs; and ſome of thoſe plants 
which are potherbs in one family, are ſalad in 
another. b 4 Weatts. 

SALA MA'NDER, s4l-4-man'=dar. 1. /. Lſala- 

mandre, Fr. falamandra, Lat.] An animal 

ſuppoſed to live in the fire, and imagined 

to be very ap e Ambroſe Parey has a 

picture of the ſalamander, with a receipt 

for her bite; but there is no ſuch creature, 
the name being now given to a poor 
harmleſs inſect. | | 
The ſulamander liveth in the fire, and hath force 
alſo to extinquiſh it. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
According to this hypotheſis, the whole. lunar 
world is a torrid zone, and may be ſuppoſed unin- 
habitable, except they are ſalamander which dwell 
therein, | *' Glanville's Sceßſis. 
Whereas it is commonly faid that à /alamand:r 
extinguiſheth fire, we have found by experience, 
that on hot coals it dicth/immediately, © > 
OREN; - - Brown's Vulgar  Errours. 


Sbalgſp. Othello. | 


The 


F 


SEE „ AL 


"Wh . f ub 6 es 664 5 Ts | . 2 l e 2 
The artiſt was ſo encompaſſed with fire and | dexter point, and his hinder left foot in the I tried upon /allct oil. 


ſmoke, that one would have thought nothing but | _ finiſterbaſe point of the eſcutcheon, by which , Sow ſome early ſalleting. Mortimer", Bu 2 
a ſalamander could have been ſafe in ſuch a ſitua - it is diſtinguiſhed from rampant. Harris. SA LLIANCE, sal-lyens. n. / from fall, 
33 Addiſon's Guardian. | 8A LIAx r, 84l-yint, in heraldry, is when the The a& of iſſuing forth; ſally. 4 <5 4 
SALAMA'NDER*SHajr, sal- A- man durz . lion is ſporting himſelf, Peacham. not inelegant, but out of uſe, ; 
_ SALAMA'NDER'S Wool, sal-i-min'-durz wal. } | S4y/LiewNT, 84l-lyEnt. adj. [ ſaliens, Lat.] „Now mote I weet, 
57 0 /: A kind of aſbeſtos,. or mineral flax. 1. Leaping; bounding ; moving by leaps. | Sir Guyon, why with ſo fierce alliance 
There may be ſuch candles as are made of ſala- The legs of both ſides moving together, as frogs, | And fell intent, ye did at earſt me meet, Fairy 9, 


mander's wool, being a kind of mineral, which | and ſalient animals, is properly called leaping. SA'LLOW, 8al'-16. 1. ſ. [ /alix, Lat.} A 


whitenethin the burning, and conſumeth not. Bacon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | of the genus of willow. tree 


| - _ Of Engliſh talc; the coarſer ſort is called | 2. Beating ; panting - _ e n and. revs. eke of rivers bory, 
i plaiſter or parget; the finer, ſpaad, earth flax, or A ſalient point ſo firſt is call'd the heart, Remain to cut to ſtay thy vines, Dryda 
falamani:r's hair, © * _  Woedward.| By turns dilated; and by turns compreſt, { SA'LLOW, sal. adj. Lalo, Germ. black; 
* 


_  SALAMA'NDRINE, 341-13-min'-drin. adj. {from Expels and entertains the purple gueſt. Blackmore. | ſale, Fr. foul.] Sickly ; yellow, 
ſalamander. } | Reſembling a ſalamander, 3. Springing or ſhooting with a quick motion. | What a deal of brine 


Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we ob- Who beſt can ſend on high + Hath waſht thy /a/lozv cheeks for Roſaline? 85a 
ſerved a certain ſalamandrine quality, that made it | The /alient ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky. Pope. | The ſcene of beauty and delight is chang'4: 


capable of living in the midſt of fire, without being | 8 /LIGOr, sal-Iy-göt. u. /. (tribulus aquaticus. No roſes bloom upon my fading check, 


confumed or ſinged. Spectator. W ater-thiſtle. | Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 
: SA LARx, 8al-la-ry, 1. /. Lſalaire, Fr. ſalarium, SA LIx E, 84-l{'n. adj. [ falinus, Lat.) But haggard Grief, Jean looking /alloro Care, 
| | N | | $4/L1NOUS, swIl-nüs. $ - Confiſtiog of falt; And pining Diſcontent, a rucful train, 
1. Salarium, or ſalary, is derived from /al. conſtituting ſalt, TN. Te Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Pan, 
5 3 Arbuthnot. We do not eafily afcribe their induration to SA LLOWNESS, sal -16-nls. . 4 (from fallow.) 
2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. | cold; but rather unto /alinous ſpirits ar. d conere- Yellowneſs ; fickly paleneſs. 
This is hire and ſalary, not revenge. Sbaleſp. tive Juices, | Brown. A fiſh diet WO uld 3 ſuch a ſalloꝛuneſ. to the 
Several perſons, out of a /alary of five hundred This ſaline ſap of the veſſels, by being refuſed celebrated beauties of this iſland, as would ſcarce 
pounds, have always lived at the rate of two | reception of the parts, declares itſelf in a more | make them diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of France, 
thouſand. 3 Suit. hoſtile manner, by drying the radical moiſture. ; A. if, 
SALE, 8X1. 7s A [ aal, Dut.!] . : A , / 6th on Conſumptions, SA'LLY, $al'-ly. Ns ＋. [ allie, Fr.] 
1. The act of felling. Fi RES OO, Ii a very ſmall quantity of any ſalt or vitriol | I. Eruption; iſſue from a place beſieged; 
2. Vent; power of ſelling; market. be diſſolved in a great quantity of water, the par- quick egreſs. - 
Nothing doth more enrich any country than | * ticles of the ſalt or vitriol will not fink to the bottom, The deputy ſat down before the town for the 
many towns; for the countrymen will be more | though they be heavier in ſpecie than the water; ſpace of three Winter months; during which tim. 
induſtrious in tillage, and rearing of all huſban- but will evenly diffuſe themfelves into all the | Jſatlies were made by the Spaniards, but they wer: 
dry commoditics, knowing that they ſhall have water, ſo as to make it as ſaline at the top as at beaten in with loſs, Bacin, 
ready, ſale for them at thoſe towns, Szenſer. the bottom, Newton's Opticks. | 2. Range; excurſion, 
3. A publick and proclaimed expoſition of As the ſubſtance of coagulation is not merely | Every one {hall know a country better, that 


goods to the market ; auction. - ſaline, nothing diſſolves them but what penetrates makes often ſallies into it, and traverſes it up an 
' +, Thoſe that won the plate, and thoſe thus fold, | and relaxes at the ſame time. Arbuthnot on Aliments. down, than he that, like a mill-horſe, gocs fill 


ought to he marked ſo as they may never return SALTV A, s-IF-vd. a. / [Lat.] Every thing round in the ſame track. 2 
to the race, or to the ſole. 5 Temple. that is ſpit up; but it more ſtrictly ſigni- 3. Flight; volatile or fprightly exertion. 
4. State of being venal; price. „ fies that juice which is ſeparated by the Theſe paſſages were intended for ſullies of wit; 
| "THE other is not a thing for /a/-, and only the j glands called ſalival. N UINCY. but whence comes all this rage of wit ? Stilling ſlet. 
gift of the gods.  - * Shakeſp. Cymbeline. Not meeting with diſturbance from the /a/iva, | 4 Eicape 5 levity extravagant flight; fro- _ 
Others more moderate ſceming, but their aim I the ſooner extirpated them. Wiſeman's Surgery. lick ; wild gaiety; exorbitance. _ 
Private reward; for which both God and ſtate SALITvAL, 84-17-vel. adj. {from ſaliva, At his return all was clear, and this excurſon EN 
They d ſet to e. Milton's Agon/ſtes. | SALIVARY, Hl 15-5. Lat.] Relating to Was eſteemed but a /zlly of youth. Motu. To 
I Che more money a man ſpends, the more muſt ſpittle. 8 | | | "Tis but a /el;y of youth. Denbam's $1piy. 
be endeavour to increaſe his ſtock ;* which at laſt | The woodp:cker, and other birds that prey We have written ſome things which we may 
ſets the liberty of a commonwealth to fale. Adiſen, upon flies, which they catch with their tongue, in with neyer to have thought on: ſome ſullies of le. 
5. It ſeems in Spenſer to fignify a wicker | the room of the ſaid glands have a couple of bags . Vitg ought to be imputed to youth. Su 
' baſket; perhaps from /al/oww, in which fiſh | filled with a viſcous humour, which, by ſmall | The epiſodical part, made up of the extrava- | 
are caught. 8 . canals, like the ſalival, being brought into their gant ſallics of the prince of Wales and Falſtaffs 
To mike baſkets of bulruſhes was my wont; {| _ mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo | humour, is of his own invention. Shu. 1U/irates, 
Wo to entrap the fiſh in winding /e wich the help of this natural birdlime attack the | T9 SA'LLY, 84l'-IF. v. n. [from the noun.) 
Was better ſeen? | - Spenſer. | prey. > | Grew. To make an eruption; to iſſuc out. 
*SA'LEABLE, $4 1-Ebl. adj. (from ſale.] Ven- The neceſlity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment The Turks e/lying forth, received thereby 
dible; fit for ſale; marketable. appears from the contrivance of nature in making great hurt. . ES Kiolles, 
F can impute this general enlargement of ſaleable the /alivary ducts of animals which ruminate, | The noiſe of fome tumultuous fight; 
things to no cauſe ſooner than the Corniſhman's | extremely open: fuch animals as ſwallow their. They break the truce, and ſally out by night. Dri 
want of vent and money, | Careso. | aliment without chewing, want ſalivary glands. The ſummons take of the fame trumpets cal. 


This vent is made quicker or flower, as great- | | | Arbuthnot. To /ally from one port,or man one public wall. “ 
er or leſs quantities of any //eable commodity are | To $y/11vare, sWH-ly-vit. v. a. [from ſaliva, SA'LLYPORT, $al'-Iy-port. u. J. [/al; and 


removed out of the courſe of trade. Locke. Lat.] To purge by the ſalival glands port.) Gate at which ſallies are made. 
SA'LEABLENESS, 8a1-cbl-nis. 1. [from fale- „„ was blepolkefled with the Kerbe of /ali- | My Mippery ſoul had quit the fort, 5 
able. The ſtate of being ſaleable. | |. ating, and went out of town. Wiſeman's Surgery. But that ſhe ſtopp d the ſallyport. Cleaveit { 

SA LEAB, 841-Cb-l3. adv. [from ſalegble.] | SALIVATiox, $4l-ly-vY-shfin. . /. [from LOVE to Our citagel reſorts 

In a ſaleable manner. ; | faleate.} A method of cure, much prac- | — „ eee Fog Meh * voor 
$4/LEBROVUS, s- C- brüs. adj. [ /alcbroſus, Lat.) | tiſed of late in venereal, ſcrophulous, and | MAG“ wo e Pamkey 1 10 15 
Rough; uneven; rugged. | other. obſtinate cauſes, by promoting a ſaid 3 8 ped A Nn 5 1. J. * 
SA'LESMAN 84 z-män. 1. /. [ /ale and man ] _ ſecretion of ſpittle. | Quincy. o | 0 % corrupte rom e 4 4 
One who ſells clothes ready made a Holding of ill-taſted things in the mouth will e e 


a . make a ſmall /alivation. 5 meat and pickled herrings with oil, vine- 
W. e ee e l d bee 5%, Ser vue, . F. da. adj. [from ln Fer, pepper, and onions: 
« | = : ; FN r 7. C f . f ſi . 1 4 *. : 8 SA “LM N 25 a 80's Imo | Lat, 
- SA'LEWORK, sd -whrk. . / ſale and aork.] 1 hs of 2pittle z having the nature of ya Ow man u. J. Laalmo, 


Wort kor fale ; work careleſly dene. There happeneth ag elougation of the uvula, |  - The ſalmon is accounted the king of freh . 
k Na TT OS dan im the rar _ | through the abundance of ſall vous humour flow- ter fiſh, and is bred in rivers relating to the ſez, 
| ature u ſalexyorh... Shakeſp.” As you lite it. ing upon it. Wt; "Wiſeman. | yet ſo far from it as admits no tincture of brack- 


 SA'LIANT, gal-yant- adj. [Fr.] In heraldry, ] 8A LIE, $3 -Ht. = | F Pg 92 [corrupted | iſhneſs. He is ſaid to caſt his ſpawn in Augult : 
denotes a hon in a leaping poſture, and | Sa LLETING, 841-It-Ing. : by pronunciation - ſomeday that then they. dig a hole in a ſafe _ 
„ _Randing ſo that his right foot is in the] from /alad.] n 2 FOE | r 
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- Ils not diſcourſe, manhood, learning, gentleneſs, 


8A. 
in the gravel, and there place their 


Wr 4 
eiter has done his natural office, an 

2 . it over with gravel and ſtones, and ſo 

leave it to their Creator s protection; who, by a 

' gentle be which ke infules- into that cold cle- 

— 8 become ſamlets early in the Spring: they 


haſte to the ſea before Winter, 


d ſpawner —Sir Francis Bacon obſerves the age 
. fla exceeds not ten years, After he is 


i ſea he becomes from a ſamlet, not ſo 
big — N80 to be a ſalmon, in as ſhort a 


"oh ling becomes a gooſe. 
WIC ke thei with an inſtrument ſomewhat 


ke the /a/mon ſpear. Carew's Survey of Cornw. | 


They take /a/mon and trouts by. groping and 


makes it brood and beget life in the ſpawn, | 
both the melter |. 


Walton's Angler. 


- tickling them under the bellies in the pools, where . 


and fo throw them on land. Carew. 
find in arms the whale, dolphin, 
, +  Peacham. 
sam -mun; tr out”. No + A 


ſome reſemblance to a fal- 


they hover, : 
Oft fiſhes, you 
: ſalmon and trout. 
SA/LMONTROUT, 
trout that has 
mae, 


There is in many rivers that relate to the ſea 


ſalmontraulis as much different from others, in ſhape 

and ſpots, as ſheep differ in their ſhape and big - 
neſs. . Walton's Angler. 
SALP1/con, $4-py/-kon. u. /. [In cookery.] 


A kind of farce put into holes cut in legs 


of beef, veal, or mutton. Bailey. 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, 84l-84-men=-tA'-ryus. 


adj. ( falſamentarius, Lat.] Belonging to 
| | 8 . 


falt things. „ 
SA'LSIFY, 8al'-89-ff, 1. . [Lat.] A plant. 


Saljify, or the common ſort of goatſbeard, is 


of a very long oval figure, as if it were cods all 
over ſtreaked, and engraven in the ſpaces be- 


-tween the ſtreaks, which are ſharp pointed to- 


"wards the end. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
$4L$0A'CID, sHU-$6-Is'-s1d. adj. | ſalſus and 


acidus, Lat.] Having a taſte compounded 


of faltneſs and ſourneſs. | | 
The ſalſoacids help its paſſing off; as ſal prunel. 


Foyer. 


$arsv'cixovs,. säl-shô“dzhin-üs. adj. [ ſal- 
ſugo, Lat.] Saltiſn; ſomewhat ſalt. 


Ihe diſtinction of ſalts, whereby they are diſ- 


criminated into acid, volatile, or ſalſuginous, if I 


may ſo call the fugitive ſalts of animal ſubſtances, | 


and fixed or alcalizate, may appear of much uſe 
in natural philoſoph r. 


4 4 


SALT, $#lt; 1. / [( ſalt, Goth. real, Sax. 


1. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential proper- | 
ties ſeem to be, diffolubility in water, and 


a, pungent ſapor: it is an active incombuſ- 


= tible ſubſtance: it gives all bodies confiſ- 


tence, and preſerves them from corrup- 
tion, and occaſions all the variety of taſtes. 


Boyle. 


There are three kinds of /a/ts, fixed, vola-- 


tile, and eſſential; fixed /a/t is drawn by 


- calcining the matter, then boiling the aſhes | 


in a good deal of water: after this the ſo- 
lution is filtrated, and all the moiſture eva- 
porated, when the ſalt remains in a dry 
form at the bottom: this is called a lixivi- 
ous ſalt. Volatile ſalt is that drawn. chiefly 
from the parts of animals, and ſome pu- 
- trified parts of vegetables: it riſes eaſily, 
2 555 mob volatile of any. The eſ- 
tential /a/ is drawn from the juice of 
by cryſtallization, IE Woot 


Iris. 


virtue and liberality, the ſpice and. alt that ſea- 


+ ſons a man, | Shak 
For _—_— 8 given up, * 
„ kertam drops or ſalt, your city Ron | 
To his wife and mother. MA Sg Rams, 


"IP Sale. Coriolanus. 
| 1 differ mueh, ſome being fixt, ſome 
—— — ſome urinous, the two 


— 


/ 


* 


{ 
- 


1 


1 


diſſoluble in water, and affects the palate with a 
fapour, good or evil. | Boyle. 


A A particle of /a/t may be compared to a chaos, 


being denſe, hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, 
and rare, ſoſt, and moiſt in the circumference. 
| | Newton's Opticks. 
Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in ſome de- 
gree pellucid, ſharp or pungent to the taſte, and 
diſloluble in water; but after that is evaporated, 
incorporating, cryſtalizing, and forming them- 
\ ſelves into angular figures. Woodward. 


2, Taſte ; ſmack. 


men, Mr. Page, we have ſome /a/t of our youth 
in us; we are the ſons of women. 
Sbalgſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
3- Wit; merriment. 
FELT. $a.” | 
1. Having the taſte of ſalt ; as, /alt fiſh. 
We were better parch in Africk ſun, 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shak. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are /alter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
2. Impregnated with ſalt. 


— 


awe him with my cudged. 


freſh water. | Bacon. 
A leap into ſalt waters very often gives a new 


blood. | 

In Cheſhire they improve their lands by lerting 

_ out the water of the 
ways after rain. 


3- Abounding with ſalt. 


\ 


4. [Salax, Lat.) Lecherous; ſalacious. 
| Be a whore ſtill: « 


Make uſe of thy /z/t hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 


For tubs and baths; bring down'the roſe-cheek'd 


_ youth = 
To the tub-faſt, and the diet. Shakeſp. Timon. 
. All the charnis of love, ; 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan lip! 
This new-married man, approaching here, 
Whoſe /alt imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Your well-defended honour, you muſt pardon.Shat. 


79 SALT, 84It. v. a. [from the noun.] To | 


ſeaſon with ſalt. | . 
If che offering was of fleſh, it was ſalted thrice. 


SA LTANr, sIlt - Ant. adj. | ſaltans, Lat.] 
Jumping ; dancing. 8 95 


t. The act of dancing wha gay 7 
hinder legs do far exceed the others, 
2. Beat; palpitation. - | 


by its /a/tation and florid colour, Wiſeman's Surg. 
SA'LTCAT, $4'It-kat. 2. / 

Many give a lump of ſalt, which they uſually 

call a ſaltcat, made at the ſalterns, which makes the 

pigeons much affe& the place. 


it out into the /altcellar. Swift's Direct. to the Butler. 
"SA'LTER; sd It-Ur. 1. %. [from fat] 
1. One who ſalts. 
2. One who ſells ſalt. 


rived from occupations; as ſmith, ſalter, armourer. 
| | | Camden's Remains. 


SA'LTERN, sAllt-Ern. 1. J. A ſaltwork. 


SALTINBA'N cor salt· In- ban - KS. 1. l ſaltare 


Though we are jaſtices and doQors, and church- 


SALTA'TION, sal-ta'-shun, 2. / [/altatio, Lat.) 


Hang him, mechanical ſalt butter rogue: I will | 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


It hath been obſerved. by the ancients, that /alt | 
water will diſſolve falt put into it in leſs time than | 


motion to the ſpirits, and a new turn to the | 
| | Aadiſon. 


ſalt ſprings on them, al- 
: Mortimer. | 


Brown. | 


The locuſts being ordained for /altation, their | 


SA Lr-PAN, $4'lt-pan, 
SA Lr - Ir, sält-pit. 


4 


If the great artery be hurt, you will diſcover it have bid fair to the damning of many whom 


Sa'Lvact; säl“-vldzh. adj. ¶ſauluage, Fr. 


PY Mortimer Huſb. | 
SAL'TCELLAR, $4lt-gel-lar. 2. /. [ /alt and 
| cellar.}- Veſſel of ſalt ſet on the table. 

When any ſalt is ſpilt on the table-cloth, ſhake 


1. 


After theſe local names; the moſt have been de- 5 | 
C | | A4 As life and death, mercy and wrath, are mat- 


A ſaltcat-made-at the /a/terns; Mortimer. Hes. 


} 


SA'LTNESS, 84'lt-nis. 1. /. [from ſalt.] Taſte 


you may extract ſalt out of, and ſprinkle 


- ticular ſect? 
SA'LVABLE, $4l-v6bl; adj. [from ſabvo, Lat.] 


$ 


| Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 


S'A L 


in banco, to climb on a bench, as a moun- 
tebank mounts a bank or bench.] A quack 

or mountebank. _ „ 
Saltianbancoes, quackſalvers, and charlatans, de- 

ceive them: were ÆEſop alive, the Piazza and 
Pont- neuf could not ſpeak their fallacies. 

LY. : , » Brown's V ulgar Errours, 

He play'd the /altinbanco's part, 


Transform'd t' a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras, 


SA/LTIER, 8al'-ter. n./. [ /aultiere, Fr. Term 


of heraldry. | | 

A ſaltier is in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, 
and by ſome is taken to be an engine to take wild 
beaſts: in French it is called un /autoir : it is an he- 
nourable N Peacham. 


SA LFTISH, $21t-Ish, adj. [from falt.] Some- 


what ſalt. Pos 5 
Soils of a ſaltiſb nature improve ſandy grounds. 


Morlimer. 


' SA'LTLESS, sd It-Its. adj, [from /alt.] Inſpid; 


not taſting of ſalt. 


' SA'LTLY, 8a lt-ly. adv. [from alt.) With 


taſte of ſalt; in a ſalt manner. 
of ſalt. | 
| Salt water paſſing through earth, through ten 
veſſels, one within another, hath not loſt its /a/t- 
neſs, ſo as to become potable; but drained through 
twenty; become freſh, Bacon. 
Some think their wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that is piquant and to 
the quick: mea ought to find the difference be- 
tween /altne/5 and bitterneſs, Bacon. 


15 . [alt and pan, 
ſalt is got. 


or hit.] Pit where 
Moab and Ammon ſhall be as the breeding of ; 


2 | nett! li- bits, and a perpetual deſolation. 
- He ſhall inhabit the parched places in the wil- e e ROW 


derneſs in a ſalt land, and not inhabited. Fer. xvii. 6. | 


Zepb. ii. 9. 
Cicero prettily calls them ſalinas ſalt- pans, that 
where 
you pleaſe. | 5 Bacon. 
The ſtratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, 
by the duke of Somerſet's /alt-pans near White- 
haven, | Woodward on Foffils. 


SALTPE/TRE, sällt-pè“-tür. u. J. [/al petræ, 
Sha leſp. | 


Lat. ſal petre, Fr.] Nitre, > 
Nitre, or ſalipetre, having a crude. and. windy 
ſpirit, by the heat of che fire ſuddenly dilateth. Zac. 
Nitre or ſaltpetre, in heaps of carth, has been 
extracted, if they be expoſed to the air, ſo as to 
be kept from rain. . 


SALVABYLITY, säl-vä-bll“-It-Y. 1. J. [from 


ſalvable.) Poſſibility of being received to 
everlaſting life. : ö 8 
Why do we Chriſtians fo fiercely argue againſt 


the /alvability:of each other, as if it were our with- 


that all ſhould/be damned, but thoſe of our par- 
Decay of Piety. 


Poſſible to be ſaved: | 
Our wild fancies about God's decrees have an 
event reprobated more than thoſe decrees, and 


Decay Riehl. 


ſelwaggio, Ital. from ua, Lat.] Wild; 
rude; cruel, It is now ſpoken and writ- 
ten ſauage. n 

Kun, May the Eſſexian plains 
Prove as a deſert, and none there make ſtag 
But ſavage beaſts, or men as wild as they. Maller. 
A ſavage race inur d to blood. Dryden. 


| SALVATION, säl-vA-shün, . ,. from ſaluo, 


Lat.] Preſervation from eternal death; re- 
ception to the happineſs of heaven. 


ters of underſtanding or knowledge, all men's 
ſalvation, and all men's endleſs. perdition, are 
things ſo oppoſite, that whoſoe ver doth affirm the 
one muſt neceſſarily deny the other. Hooker, - 


* , . 
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. To help; to remedy. | 


. . tice of the church, 
of ſtrange poſitions. ry 


$AL 


7% Him the moſt High, IG 
_ '-Wrap'd in a balmy cloud with winged ftecds, 
Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive; to walk with God 
High in ſalvation, and the climes of bliſs, 
© Exempt from death. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
' SA'LVATORY, $4l-va-tar-y. n. J. ¶ ſalvatorre, 
Fr.] A place where any thing is preſerved. 
I conſider the admirable powers of ſenſation, 
_ Phantaſy, and memory, in what ſalvatories or re- 
poſitories the ſpecĩes of things paſt are conſerved. 
Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 


-SALU'BRIOUS, 84-14'-bryts. adj. I ſalubris, 


Lat.] Wholeſome ; healthful; promoting | 
health. aig bh * 
The warm limbeck draws : 


Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 


' SALUBRITY, 84-10'-brF-ty. u. J. [from /alu- | 


 brious,] Wholeſomeneſs; healthfulnels. 
: SALvE,: salv'. nn. /. [This word is originally 


and properly /alf, which having ſalves in 


the plural, the fingular in time was bor- 
rowed from it: fealp, Sax. undoubtedly 
„ 


. A glutinous matter applied to wounds and 


laſter. 
Let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Sleep is pain's eaſieſt ſalve, and doth fulfil 


hurts; an emp 


All offices of death, except to kill. Donne. 
So ſtudy /alve and treacle : ply 
' Your tenant's leg, or his fore eye, Cleaveland. 


The royal ſword thus drawn, has cur'd a wound, 

For which no ather /a/ve could have been found. 
23, © 4. _ Waller, 
fi 2 moſt were ſorely wounded, none were 
in; p : 


be ſurgeons Toon deſpoil'd them of their arms, 
And ſome with ſalve they cure. Dryden. 
2. Help; remedy. : | 
If they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the doc- 
.trine of meckneſs any /a/ve for me then? Hamm. 


To SALVE, 8alv'. v. a. [/alvo, Lat. or from 


the noun.] 


. To cure with medicaments applied. 


Many ſkilful leeches him abide, 
To ſalve his hurts. 
It ſhould be to little purpoſe for them to ſalve 
the wound by making proteſtations in diſgrace 
of their own actions. | 
The which, if I perform, and do ſurvive, 
"I do beſeech your majeſty may ſalve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. 
| | Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


Z8iome ſeek to ſalve their blotted name 
With others dlot, till all do taſte of ſhame. Sidney. 


* Our mother- tongue, which truly of itſelf is 
both full enough for proſe, and ſtately enough for 


_ . -yerſe, hath long time been counted moſt bare and 
__ barren of both; which default, when as ſome en- 


Adeeavoured to ſalve and cure, they patched up the 


holes with rags from other languages. _ Spenſer. 


3. To help or fave by a ſatvo, an excuſe, or 


reſervation. | 
_ . . Ignorant I am not how this is /alved: they do 


My more particular, 


© _ And that which moſt with you ſhould /ave my 
Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


going, 

Is Fulvia's death. 
I The ſchoolmen were like the aftronomers, who 
to ſalve phenomena, framed to their conceit ec- 


_ -. centricks N 1 ee ox" aha | 
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_ Bacon. 


There muſt be another ſtate to make up the 


|  4ncqualitiesof..this, and ſalve all irtegular appear- 


-ADCES. Atterbury. 


give. Horace the hint to 


8 ſay, that when Homer was at a loſs to bring any | 
difficult matter to an iſſue, he laid his hero aſleep, | 


| Broome. 


FR 
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- 


4 


Fairy Qucen. 3 


Hooker, | 


it bur aſter the truth is made manifeſt, Hooker. |. | 
| And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, | 


1. Salutation; 


8 


-4. {Prom /alvo, Lat.] To ſalute. Obſolete. 
That ſtranger knight in preſence came. 

And goodly ſalved them; who nought again 
Him anſwered as courteſy became. Fairy Queen. 
'SA'LVER, sAl“-vür. 2. J. [A veſſel, I ſuppoſe. 
uſed at firſt to carry away or ſave what was 
2 A plate on which any thing is pre- 
lented. $4 


that-many of them may be-ranged together on a 
ſingle plate; and is of opinion, that a Jalver of 
ſpectators would be as acceptable an entertain 
ment for the ladies, as a ſalver of ſweetmeats. Addiſ. 

Between each act the trembling /atver ring, 

_ From ſoup to ſweet wine. es 

SALYO, 8al'-v0. u. ſ. [from ſalvo jure, Lat. 

a form uſed in granting any thing : as /a/vo 

jure putei.] An exception; a reſervation ; 
an excuſe, PESTS 


vations, ſo as they croſs not the chief deſign, 
| | _ King Charles. 
| It will be hard if he cannot bring himſelf off at 
laſt with ſome lv or diſtinction, and be his own 
confeſſor. © L*Eftrange. 
If others of a more ſerious turn join with us 
_ deliberately in their religious profeſſions of loy- 
alty, with any private /alvees or evaſions, they 
would do well to conſider thoſe maximis in which 
all caſuiſts afe agreed. Addiſon. 


ſalutary.] Wholeſomeneſs ; quality of con- 
tributing to health or ſafety. | 
SA'LUTARY, &Al'-li-ter-y. adj. [ ſalutaire, 

Fr. ſalutaris, Lat.] Wholeſome; health- 


health or ſafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and 
clean; and ſo more /ulutary as more elegant. Ray. 
It was want of faith in our Saviour's country- 
men, which hindered him from ſhedding among 
them the /alutary emanations of his divine virtue; 
and he did not many mighty works there, be- 
| cauſe of their unbelief. Bentley. 
SALUTA'T10N, 84l-la-tY-ghan. 2. J. [ /aluta- 
tion, Fr. ſalutatio, Lat.] The act or ſtile of 
ſaluting; greeting. . 

+ - The early village cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn, 
Thy kingdom's peers 
Speak my ſalutation in their minds; | 
Whoſe voices I defire aloud with mine, 


_ uſe thoſe forms of ſalutaticn, reverence, and de- 

cency, uſed amongſt the moſt ſober perſons. - 
NOM | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Court and ſtate he wiſely ſnuns; | 


Gallops the zodiack in his cliſt ring coach. 
i Shateſp. Titus Andronicus. 
One hour hence . 
Shall ſalute your grace of York as mother. Shateſp. 
2. To pleaſe ; to gratify, .  — 
FO Ts | Would } had no being, * e 
If this ſalute my blood a jot: it faints me, ; 
To think what follows. 
SALU'TE, salut. 1. . {from the verb.] 


— — 


— 


The cuſtom of praying for thoſe that ſneeze 
is more ancient chan theſe opinions hereof ; ſo 


He has printed them in ſuch a portable volume, 
They admit many ſalvor, cantions, and reſer- | 


| SAME, sà m. adj. [| ſamo, Goth. ſammo, Swed,] 


| SA/LUTARINESS, l -d- tür - Y- nls. n. , [from | 


ful; ſafe; advantageous ; contributing to | 


Sbaleſp. 


Hail, king of Scotland ! Sbaleſp. Macbetb. 
gh On her the angel hail 
Beſtow'd, the holy ſalutation uſed 5 
Io bleſt Mary. 5 Milton. 


In all publick meetings, or private addreſſes, 


Nor brib'd, to ſer vile ſalutations runs. Dryden. 
E bs LU'TE, sa- ld t. v.a. ¶ ſaluto, Lat. ſaluer, 
1. To greet; to hail. © © „ 

The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, - P £5ak; 


 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 0 
. loaded with a full cargo: tis ſufficient if! I 


that not any one diſeaſe has been the occaſion of | 


SAM 


D, what-avails me now that honour high 
To have conceiv'd of God, or that ſalate, 5 
Hail highly favour'd, among women bleſt ! 3,1, 
Continual ſalutes and addreſles entertainin hin 
all the way, kept him from ſaving ſo great 4 lf. 
but with one glance of his eye upon the paper, ti 
he came to the fatal place where he was ſtabbes 
I ſhall not trouble my reader with * fed 
ſalutes of our three friends. Aduiſa 
2. A kiſs. | Wes 
There cold ſalutes, but here a lover's kif;, Reſuom 
'SALU'TER, 84-10 t-Ur. 2. /. [from ſalute.] He 
who ſalutes. 8 
SALUT1 FEROUS, sal. lü-tif-fer-üs. adj. (alu. 
tifer, Lat.] Healthy; bringing health, 
Ihe king commanded him to go to the ſouth of 
France, - believing that nothing would contribute 
more to the reſtoring of his former vigour than the 
gentle ſalutiferous air of Montpelier, Denni, La, 


1. Not different; not another; identical; 
being of the like kind, ſort, or degree. 
Miſo, as ſpitefully as her rotten voice could ut. 
ter it, ſer forth the ſame ſins of Amphialus, Sidi 
Pa The tenor of man's woe 
Holds on the fame. 
Th' etherial vigour is in all the ſame, 
And ev'ry ſoul is fill'd with equal flame. Dry, 
If itſelf had been coloured, it would have tragſ. 
mitted all viſible objects tinctured with the /n: 
colour; as we ſee whatever is beheld through a 
coloured glaſs, appears of the /ame colour with 
the glaſs. | Ray on the Creatin. 
The merchant does not keep money by bim; 
but if you conſider what money muſt be lodged 
in the banker's hands, the caſe will be much the 
fame. <7 Locle. 
The ſame plant produceth as great a variety of 
Juices as there is in the ſume animal. Arbutbui, 
2. That which was mentioned before. 
Do but think how well the ſame he ſpends, 
Who ſpends his blood his country to relieve. Dan, 
SA MEN Ess, 8i'm-nls. 2. / [from /ame.] 
1. Identity; the ſtate of being not another; 
not different. : 


Millor. 


may eaſily fall out, where there is the /amer/; of 
duty, allegiance and ſubjection. King Charles, 
2. Undiſtinguiſhable reſemblance. 


be as they were in my time, when all emploj- 
ments went to parliamentmen's friends. Swi? 
SA MLE T, sàm'-Ilt. 2. /. [ /almonet, or ſalmon- 
let.] A little ſalmon. | 
A ſalmon, after he is got into the ſez, becomes 
from a ſamlet, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be 3 
ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as a goſling becomes 
a goole, | Walton : Angler 
Sa'MPHIRE, sIm'-ffre . /. [ſaint Pierre, Ft. 
rithmum, Lat.] A plant preſerved in picklc. 
This plant grows in great plenty upon tht 
rocks near the ſea-ſhore, where it is waſhed dj 
the ſalt water. It is greatly eſteemed for pick- 
ling, and is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Miller, 
3 HFlalf way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſampbire: dreadful trade! 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. Shot, 
Sa/mrLE, sämp'l. n. , (from example.) A 
ſpecimen ; a part of the whole ſhown, t 
judgment may be made of the whole. 
He entreated them to tarry but two days, 
he himſelf would bring them a /ap/ of m 


I have not engaged myſelf to any: I am not 


a ſample of ſome gods in this voyage. 

_ I defign this but for a ſumplie of what 1 mw 
more fully to diſcuſs. © Wootws' 
Determinations of juſtice were very ſummary 


| this ſalute and deprecation. 


: 


; tows of © liw-ſuar by the ruin both FP 


Difference of perſuaſion in matters of religion 


If all courts have a ſamengſi in them, things may 


and deciſive, and generally put an end to , 
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2 les this kind. Aduiſon. 
2 O 3 $ | 
And, as through h theſe canals they roll, Bo 


4 Bring up a ſam le of the whole. 
25 . mp l. v. . 
8 1 5 am -plar- . ts J. [exemplary Lat. 

.- whence it is ſometimes written ſamplar.] 
A pattern of work; 4 deer worked by 

irls for improvement. 

| 9 why do'ſt Sou i in thy beautiful ſampler | 
. ſer ſuch a work for my Gelire to ſet out, which is 


impoſſible ? e! - Sidney. 94 


Fair Philomela, he but loſt "us tongue, 


dinat 
A created with our needles both one flower, 


Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion; 
Both . 44 one — both in one key, 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices and minds 

' Had been incorp Tate e: 
5 Coarſe complerians, 
And checks of ſorry 2 _— ſerve A ply ? 
ler, and to ſerze houſewife's woo 
8 8 YL 22 . Milton. 
I faw her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over 2 
_ jointed baby. 1 


e. 
SANABLE, $41/-nAbll- 400.  {/anabilis, Lat.] 


Curable; ſuſoeptire of Ne z remedi- 
able. 


aeg nk sbün. mJ. Lanai, Lat.] 


Abe act of curing- 


| Conlider well the Sunken ai if you have 


no e Hope" of | ſanation, eut it off quickly. 


* iſeman 48 urgery. N 
WY NATIVE, sAn'-n&-tiv. adj. [from ſano, Lat. 


Powerful to cure; healing. 


The vapour of coltsfoot hath a n virtue 


towards the lungs. Bacon : Natural Hiſtory; 


BY NATIVENESS,.San'-na-tiv-nls. 1. /.- [from 5 


ſanatiue.] Power to cure. 


" FaxeTIFICA' TION, sAink-tif-y-kY atrdn; „. All: 
ant jſcation, Fr. from ſanctiſico, low Lat.] 

4 1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of freeing 
from the dominion of fin for the time to 


come 
I The grace of his /an&ifcation and life, which was 
fiirſt received in him, might paſs from him to his 


whole race, as malediction came from Adam unto 
ol : Hooter. | 


all mankind, 
2. The act of making holy; conſecration. 
The biſhop - -kneels before the croſs, and de- 
4: voutly adores and kiſſes it: after this follows a 
| 2 prayer for the Hard Nearion of that new ſign of 
38 croſs. ö Stilling fleet. 
Fon NCTIFIER, cnk/-th-fi-br. 1. 4 [from fanc- 
tif.) He that ſanctifies or makes holy. 
To be the ſan#ifier of a people, and to be their 
Gol, is all one. Derham'”s Phyſico-Thesl. 


' To SA'NCTIFY, sänk-t fy. v. a. Lſanct ier 
Fr. /ancti co, Lat. . 7 9 8 : 


2. To free from the power of fin for the time 


to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, ſprinkling the unclean, 
© Jan eth to the purifying of the fleſh, how-much 
more ſhall che blood of Chriſt ?_ "Heb. ix. I3. 

2. To make holy. 

. What actions can expreſs. the intire purity of 

Ae, which elines and 5 a virtuous 

man? Auadiſon. 
Jo To make. means af: ended g 

The goſpel, by not making many 1 un- 


4 0 3 clean, as the law did, hath ſanctiſed thoſe things 
vet = to all, which particularly each man to 


elf muſt ſand ify by a reverend-and holy uſe. 
Hooker. 


......-, Fhoſcjudgments God hath been pleaſed to ſend 


upon me, are ſo much the more welcome, as a 


means which his mercy hath  fandified fo to me as 


' lo 0 PT ee 2 (barks. 


. 254d defendant: "travellers have” recorded ſome | - 


To ſhow ſome- | 


edious ſampler ſew'd her mind. Sbaleſp. | 


SAN 
Thoſe external things are neither parts of our 
devotion, or by any ſtrength in themſelves direct 
cauſesof it; but the grace of God is pleaſed to move 
us by ways ſuitable to our nature, and to a, 
theſe ſenſible helps to higher purpoſes, Sautb. 
4. To make free from guilt. | 
The holy man, amaz 4 at what he ſaw, 


Made haſte to. ſanctiſy the bliſs by law. , 
3. To ſecure from violation. 


Saxcriuo'xtovs, sink-ty-md-nybs. adj. 


[from ſanctimonia, Lat.] Saintly ; having 
the appearance of ſanctity, 
A ſanctimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, 


ſerve the turn. I' Eſtrange. 
SA/NncTIMONY, 8ank'-t}-min-F. 7. /. [ ſanc- 


ſterity ; appearance of holineſs. 


3 If /anfimony, and 2 frail vow between an er- 


rant Barbarian and a ſuperſubtle Venetian, be not 


+ too hard for my wit, and all the tribe of hell, 


* thou ſhalt enjoy her. Shateſp. Othello. 
Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy un- 
dertaking, with moſt auſtere ſanctimony, me ac- 
compliſn' d. Shakeſp. 
There was great reaſon why all diſcreet princes 
| ſhould beware of yielding haſty belief to the robes 
of ſandtimony. Kaleigb. 
Sa“ xcTIOxN, 8ank'-shun. . . L/an&ion, Fr, 
ſanctio, Lat.] 
. The act of confirmation which gives to 
any thing its obligatory power; ratification. 
I have kill'd a flave, 
And of his blood caus d to be mix'd with wine: 
Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this ſan&ion n. Ben Fonſon. 
- _ Againſt the publick /an%ons of the peace, 
With fates averſe; the-rout in arms reſort, 
To force their monarch, Dryden Huneis. 
There needs no poſitive law or ſanction of God to 
ſlamp an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobedience. South, 
By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, 
gratitude is not enforced; that is, not enjoined 


q 


| _ the perſon that ſhall not be found grateful. South. 


; The fatisfactions of the Chriſtian life, in its pre- 


ſent practice and future hopes, are not the mere 
raptures of enthuſiaſm, as the ſtriQeſt profeſſors 
of reaſon have doded the ſendiion of their teſti- 
mony. Watts. 
This word is often made the ſanction of an oath: 
it is reckoned a great commendation to be a man 
of honour, | | Swift. 


a private work. 


Baler on Learning, 
2. A law; a decree ratified. 


Improper, + 
Tis the firſt /an&ion nature gave to man, 


neſs. 

In their looks rin 
The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſan&itude, ſerene and pure. Milton. 


1. Holineſs ; the-ſtate of being holy, 
At his touch, 
Such ſanity hath Heaven:given his hand, 


2. Goodneſs; the quality of * ery 
purity godlineſs. | 


This youth | 


I reliev'd with ſuch ſarctity of ore, | 
And to his image, which methought did promiſe 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Sbakeſp. 


It was an. nition of the ancient Romans, 


Truth guards the poet, ſan&ifics the line. Pope. | 


without the grace of an inward integrity, will not | 


timonia, Lat.] Holineſs ; ſcrupulous au- 


1 
—— 
* 
8 


by the /andion of penalties, to be inflicted upon | 


Wanting ſanflion and authority, it is only yet | 


| Each other to afliſt in what they can. Denham.” | 
S$A/NCTITUDE, 8ank/-ty-tshiid. n. .. [from | 
ſandlus, Lat.] Holineſs; 3 goodnels 3 - ſaint- 


SA/NCTITY, sank'-tit-tF: n. J. [ /anfitas, Lat. 1 | 


They preſently amend. 8340). 
God attributes to place 
No ſanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. Milton. | 


SAN 


ſtrength of their arms than the ſanity of their 


+ 0 


. Saint ; holy being, 
About him all the ſanctities of heav'n 


Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt utt'rance. Milton, 


3 


| To SA/NCTUARISE, sänk“-tshü-A-rlz. v. u. 


from ſandtuary.] To ſhelter by means of 
ſacred privileges. Not in uſe. 
No place indeed ſhould murder ſan&uariſe. Sbab. 
SA'NCTUARY, sank'-tshf-Er-$. u. /. [ ſanc- 
tuaire, Fr. n zum, Lat.] 
1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the 


penetralia, or moſt. retired: and awful part 
of a temple; 


Having waſte ground enough, - 
Shall we deſire to raze the ſantuerys | 
And pitch our evils there? Shakeſp. 
They often. plac'd 
| Within his ſenctdary itſelf their ſhrines. Milton. 


Jet it not be imagined, that they contribute 
nothing to the happineſs of the country who only 
ſer ve God in the duties of a holy life, who attends + 
his. /anfuary, and daily addreſs his goodneſs. 

Ropgers"'s Sermons, - 

2. A place of protection; a ſacred aſylum ; : 

,. whence, a /anfFuary man, one who takes 
ſhelter in a holy place; - 

Come, my boy, we will to ſandtuary. Shakep. 

PII hence forthwith unto the ſanfuary, ' 
Io ſave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 

;  Shakeſp. Ee vi. . 
Olt have I heard of ſanuar men; 

But /anctuary children, ne er till now. Sbaleſp. 
le fled to Beverley, whers he and divers of 
his company regiſtered themſelves ſanfuary men. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Howſoever the ſanfuary man was protected 
from his creditors, yet his goods out of ſandtary 
ſhould not, Bacon Henry VII. 

3. Shelter; protection 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to 
the meadows ?—Very much, fays the frog; for he - 
that's worſted will be ſure to take Sandua in the 
fens. L'" Eftrange. 

The admirable works of- painting were made 

fuel for the fire; but ſome reliques of it took 
_ ferAuary under ground, and eſcaped the common 

deſtiny. Dryden s Daufreſuay. 
SAND, sind'. u. / [ /and, Dan. and Dut.] 
1. Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone. 

broken to powder. 
That finer matter called ſand, is no other than 
very ſmall pebbles. | Woodward. 
Here i' th' fand. 

Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſanctified. "Shakeſp. 
fark, the fatal followers do purſue ! 

The ſands are number'd that make up my life: 
Here muſt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be 

no veins of ſand any great depth within the earth, 
Bacon. 

Calling for more paper to reſeribe, king Philip 
ſhewed him the difference betwixt the ink box and 
_ fand bon. Hotel. 
' Tf. quickſilver be put into a convenient glaſs - 
veſſel, and that A exactly ſtopped, and kept - 
for ten weeks in a ſand furnace, whoſe heat may 
be conſtant, the corpuſcles that 'conſtitute the | 
quickſilver will, after innumerable revolutighghe - 
ſo connected to one another, that they aflln 
in the form of a red powder. 
Engag' d with money bags, as bold 
As men with /and bags did of Cid. i 
The force of water caſts gold od a 
bowels of mountains, and expoſes f ir Menne che 
ſands of rivers. Dryden. 
Shells are found in tlie great ſand pit at Wool- | 


— 


„ thay thee: Wingige Had not- more increaſed by the | 


| wich. | Woodward... 
Celia and I, the other day, 
Wale d o'et the ole hills 40 the es. Pr. 
„ Þ {L048 os 4, Barren 


1 
4. Barren country covered with ſands. f 
Mloſt of his army being Alain, he, with a few 
of his friends, ſought to ſave themſelves by flight 


over the deſert ſands. | Knolles. 
Fs. Fe, JS Oo OTE TE OE 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands, Milton. 


So, where our wild Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in FOE eddies play, 
Tear up the ſani, and freep whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, | 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, { 
Andſmother'din the duſty whirlwind dies. Aadiſ. 


SAD, 84n'-del. 1. J. [ ſandale, Fr. ſanda- 


lium, Lat.] A looſe ſhoe. 
Thus ſung the uncouth ſwain toth' oaksandrills, 
_- 1While ſtill the morn went out with ſandals grey. 
ap ay | Milton. 
„„ From his robee | 
Flows light ineffable : his harp, his quiver, | 
And Lycian bow are gold: with golden /andals 
His fect are ſhod, | | Prior, 
I he ſandals of celeſtial mold, 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 
- Surround her feet. Pope's Odyſſey. 
-SA'NDARAK, $4n'-dar-rak, n. /. { ſandaraque, 
Fr. /andaraca, Lat] 
1. A mineral of a bright colour, not much 
unlike to red arſenick. Batley. 
2, A white gum oozing out of the juniper- 
tree. 5 l \ Bailey. 
-SA'NDBLIND, 84nd'-blind. adj. [/and and 
_  Glind.] Having a defect in the eyes, by 
which ſmall, particles appear to fly before 
them. | 
My true 
ſandblind, high gravelblind, knows me not. 
Ls Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
 -Sa/xnDrOX Tree, 8and'-boks tre. 2. /. [hura, 
Lat.]. A plant. Fa | 
The fruit of this plant, if ſuffered to remain on 
till they are fully ripe, burſt in the heat of the day 
with a violent exploſion, making a noiſe like the 
firing of a piſtol, and hereby the ſeeds are thrown | 
about to a conſiderable diſtance. Theſe ſeeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed | 
to be ſomewhat a-kin to aux vomica. Miller. 
SAN DED, 8an'-did. adj. [from ſand.] 
1. Covered with ſand; barren. 8 | 
In well ſanded lands little or no fnow lies. Mortim. 
5 The river pours along | | 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring dreadful down it comes; + 
Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads. Thomſ. 
2. Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegated with 
„ | 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
80 flew'd, fo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
Wich ears that ſweep away the morning dew. Shak: | 
:SA'NDERLING, $an'-dir-lin. 2. J. A bird. 
- , We reckon coots, ſanderlinga, pewets, and mews. 
Carew. 


SANDERS, 83n/-diirz. u. ,. [ ſantalum, Lat.) | 


A precious kind of Indian wood, of which 
there are three 
F ph 
Aromatize it with ſanders. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
_-SAa/NDEVER, 8and'-Ev-r. 15 e 
That which our Engliſh glaſſmen call ſandever, 
- and the French, of whom probably the name was 
wed, ſuindeuer, is that recrement that is made 
the materials of glaſs, namely, ſand and, a 
viate alkali, having been firſt baked to- 
and kept long in fuſion, the mixture caſts, 
ſuperfluous ſalt, which the workmen after- 


| 


| 


F 


begotten father, being more than | - 


forts, red, yellow, and | 
| Bailey. | 


take off with ladles, and Jay by as little 


worth. A | Boyle. 


| -;$4'xDISH, 8and'-Ish. adj. [from ſand.] < Ap- 


proaching to the nature of ſand ; looſe; 
not cloſe; not compact. Wt. 
Plant the tenuifolia's and ranunculus's in freſh : 


undi earth, taken from under the turf. Evelyn. 


1 


SAN, sAnd'. J. adj. [from /and.] | 
| x. Abounding with ſand ; full of ſand. | 


Y 


8 AN 


$4 /xD$TONE, sand“stön. u. / 
Stone of a. loofe and friable 
eaſily crumbles into ſand. 
Grains of gold in ſandſtone, from the mine of 
Coſta Rica, which is not reckaned rich; bat every 
hundred weight yields about an ounce of gold. 


Woodward. 7: 


kind, -that 


I mould not ſee the ſandy hourglaſs run, [ 
But 1 ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats. Shak. 
Safer mall he be on the /andy plains, 
Than where caſtles mounted ftand. Sbaleſp. 
A region ſo deſert, dry, and ſandy, that tra- 
yellers are fain ta carry water on their camels. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Rough unwieldy earth, nor to the plough 
Not to the cattle kind, with andy ftones | 
And gravel o'er-bounding. Philips. 
O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts wg | 
| ohe. 
2. Conſiſting of ſand, unſolid. 5 | 
Favour, ſo bottomed upon the ſandy foundation 
of perſonal reſpects only, cannot be Jong lived, 
| - | Bacon to Villiers. 
SANE, s/n. adj. [ ſanus, Lat.] Sound; 
healthy. Baynard wrote a poem on preſerv- 
ing the body in a ſane and ſound ſtate. 
Sax, sang'. The preterite of ing. . 
Then /ang Moſes and Iſrael this ſong unto the 
Lord. Exod. xv. 
Thee next they ſang, of all creation firſt. Milt. 
SANGUI'FEROUS, 84ng-gwif'-fer-us, adj. 
[ /anguifer, Lat.] Conveying blood. 
Ale ich . of x Sinks is branched 
to the muſcles of the face, particularly the cheeks, 
whoſe ſanguiferous veſſels it twiſts abvut. 
oy | Derbam s Phyſico- Theology. 
SANGUIFICA'TION, säng-gwif-fy-kA-shün. 
n. ſ. | ſanguiſication, Fr. fanguis and facio, 
Lat.] The production of blood ; the con- 
verſion of the chyle into blood. 
Since the lungs are the chief inſtrument of ſun- | 
guification, the animal that has that organ faulty 
can never have the vital juices, derived from the | 
blood, in a good ſtate. | As buthnot. 
Aſthmatick perſons have voracious appetites, 
and conſequently, for want of a right ſanguifica-"" 
tion, are leucophegmatick. | Arbutbnot. 


96*%—e— 


SA'NGUIFIER, 8ang'-gwy-fi-ar, 1. 3 L/ an- 


guis and ſacio, Lat.] Producer of blood. 
Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguiſiers, and 
alſo the beſt febrifuges. Foyer on the Humours. 
To Sa NGVUIFY, 8ang'-gwyh-fy, v. n. { anguis 
and facto, Lat.] To produce blood. 5 
At the ſame time I think, I command : in infe- 

rior faculties, I walk, ſee, hear, digeſt, ſanguiſy, and 
carnify, by the power of an individual ſoul. Hale. 
SA'NGUINARY, 8ang'-gwWy-ner-y. adj. [ ſan- | 
guinarius, Lat. ſanguinaire, Fr. from ſunguis, 
Lat.) Cruel; bloody ; murtherous. : 
We may pot propagate. religion by wars, or by - 
ſanguinary perſecutions to force conſciences. Bacon. 
The ſcene is now more /anguinary, and fuller | 


civil war as this. | | 

Paſſion transforms us into a kind of ſavages, | 

and makes us brutal and ſanguinary. Broome. 

SA'NGUINARY, 8ang'-gWy-ner-y- 4. ſ. [ /an- 

guts, Lat.] An herb, | 
 fanguineus, from ſanguis, | 

I. Red; having the colour of blood. 


| ; This fellow 3 I 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear; ; | 
2 : N 3 3 wounds, whereof foon after they unt and periſhed. 


Saying, the ſanguine colour of the leaves | 
Did repreſent my maſter's bluſhing cheeks. Sal. | 
A ſtream of neQ'rous humour ſuing flow d 
S dun. 
Dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward, 1 


fiend UA fone ? 


of actors: never was ſuch a confuſed myſterious }- 


| Ain ſauortib. 
SA xu E, säang-gwin. . [ /anguin, Fr. 
1 855 | 


\ 


Draden. 


Gurt in her ſanguine gown, 


— * 
— F » F 
a — — 


Her flag aloft, ſpread ruffling to the ws 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem . 8 yay 
The S charm'd with what his loom de- 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire. O 
2. Abounding with blood more N 
other humour; cheerful. Yer: 
The cholerick fell ſhort of the longey 


ſanguine. ity of the 


Brings. 


Though theſe faults differ in their complexion 
as Janguine from melancholy, yet they are fre. 
quently united.. Government of the Tongue. 

3. hen 5 ardent; confident. pot 
A let of ſanguine tempers ridicule, in th 
ber of l all ſuch apprehenſions. 8 

SA NGVUINE, Sang'-gwin, 7. /. [from Janes 
Blood colour, | Sax 
A grieſly wound, 
From N forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore, blood 
thick, | 
That all her goodly garments ftain'd around, 
And in deep /anguine dy d the graſſy ground. 


Fairy ue, 

SA/NGUINENESS, Sing'-gwin-nls. ED : 
SANGUIXITY, 8ang-gwin'-it-y, : ng. 

[from /anguine.] Ardour, heat of expecta. 

tion; confidence. Sanguinity is perhaps 

only uſed by Sit. 

Rage, or phrenſy it may be, in ſome perhaps 


natural courage, or fanguineneſs of temper a2 


others; but true valour it is not, if it knows not 
as well to ſuffer as to do. That mind is truly 
great, and only that, which ſtands abcye the 
power of all extrinſick violence; which keeps it 
ſelf a diſtinct principality, independent upon the 
outward man. | Decay if Piet). 
very much diſtruſt your /anguinity. Swift, 
SANGUTNEOUS, sang-gwin'-yus. adi, [ /an- 
guineus, Lat. ſanguin, Fr. | 
1. Conſtituting blood. 
This animal of Plato containeth not only n- 
guineous and reparabte particles, but is made up 
of veins, ner ves, and arterics, Brown, 


2. Abounding with blood. 


A plethorick conſtitution, in which true blood 


abounds, is called ſanguineous. Arbuthnit, 


1 SA'NHEDRI1M, 8an'-he-drim. u. /. [ Hnedrium, 


Lat.] The chief council among the Jews, 
conſiſting of ſeventy elders, over whom the 
high-prieft preſided. . 


| SA/NICLE, sän“C-Ikl. 7. fe | fanicle, Fr. ſanicula, 


Lat.] A plant. 
SA'NIES, 84-nyEz. n. /. [Lat.] Thin matter; 
fſerous excretion. 
It began with a round crack in the ſkin, with - 
out other matter than a little ſanies. 
SA'/N10Us, 8Y-nyas. adj. [from ſanies.] Run- 
ning a thin ferous matter, not a well-di- 
geſted pus. | Ps 
Obſerving the ulcer ſanious, I propoſed digeſtion 
as the only way to remove the pain. MH/emar. 
S4a'niTY, sän“-Iit-F. . /. [ fanitas, Lat.) 
Soundneſs of mind. | 
How pregnant, ſometimes, his replies are 
A happineſs that often madneſs hits on, 
Which ſanity and reaſon could not be 
So proſp'rouſly delivered of. 
SANK, sank“. The preterite of nb. 

As if the opening of her movth to Zelmane 
had opened fome great floodgate of forrow, 
; whereof her heart could not abide the violent 

ine, ſhe „an to the ground. Staney. 

Our men followed them cloſe, took two ſhips, 
and gave divers others of their ſhips their death“ 


1 Bacon War with Spain 
SANS, 84'nz. prep. [Fr.] Without. Out of 


ULaaſt ſcene of all, ; 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 


Wiſeman. 


Sbaleſp. Hamiel. 
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8 A 


Is fecond childiſhneſs and mere oblivion, this f 


Suns teeth, ſans Eyes, Jun, taſte, ſant every 


mn Y- Sbaleſp. 
For nature ſo prepoſteroufly to err, 


5 Bei 2 2 deficient, blind, or lame of ſenſe, 


Sans witchcraft could not. Shateſp. Othello. 
n f % D e 
: 5 „ Sa f* lræpe, Sax. ſap, Dut.] T 
. Joes + plants ; the juice That circu- 
«© yin trees and. bers. 

, re ke 5 of the /p of herbs moft ſweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 


Now in the fame bathing his tender feet. Spenſer. 4 


a Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, . 
- And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life fome memory. Shake/p. 
0 Wound the bark of our fruit- trees, 
Leſt, being over - proud with /a and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itſelf. SH. 
His preſence had infus d 5 
Into the plant ſciential ap. Milton. 
The fog which at the root. is bred f 
In trees, through all the boughs is ſpread. Waller. 
vegetables conſiſt of the ſame parts with ani- 
mal ſubſtances, ſpirit, water, falt, oil, earth; all 
_ which are contained in the ſep they derive from 
the earth. 5 , Arbuthnet, 
To Sa, säp'. v. a. [ ſapper, Fr. zappare, Ital. 
To under-mine ; to fabvert by digging ; to 
mine. : F 
| Their dwellings were /app'd by floods, 
Their houſes fell upon their houſhold gods. Dryd. 
To Sar, sap“. v. . T6 proceed by mine; to 
_ . proceed inviſibly. | „ 
For the better ſecurity of the troops, both aſ- 
Faults are carried on by ſapping. Tatler. 
In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If ſecret gold /aps on from knave to knave. Pope. 


SAPPHIRE, 8Af'-fyr. 1. ſ. [ ſapphirus, Lat. fo 

that it is improperly written /apbyre.} A 
precious ſtone of a blue colour. 

Sapbire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 

In enroll'd tuffs, fow'rs purfled, blue and white, 


Like ſapbire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Sbaleſp. | 


__ He tinctures rubies with their roſy hue, 

And on the ſapbire ſpreads a heavenly blue. 
7 . | . Blackmore, 
That the /aphire ſhould grow foul, and loſe its 
beauty, when worn by one that is lecherous, and 
many other fabulous ſtories of gems, are great 
arguments that their virtue is equivalent to their 
value, : 5 Derbam. 


Lat.] Made cf ſapphire; reſembling ſap- 
pine. F 
+ © She was too ſapbirine and clear for thee; 
Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 
A A few grains of ſhell ſilver, with a convenient 
proportion of powdered cryſtal glaſs, having been 
kept three hours in fuſion, I found. the coliquated 
. mals, upon breaking the crucible, of a lovely 
fapbarine blue. | 8 Boyle. 
8A PID, säp'-Id. adj. [ /apidus, Lat.] Taſte- 
ful; palatable; making a powerful ſtimu- 
lation upon the palate. 
Thus camels, to make the water ſapid, do raiſe 
the mud with their feet. . Brown, 
| The molt oily parts are not ſeparated by a ſlight 
decoction, till they are diſentangled from the 


ſalts; for if what remains of the ſubject, after the | 


infuſion and decoction be continued to be boiled 


down with the addition of freſh water, a fat, | 


. 7 ſapid, odordus, viſcous, inflammable, frothy wa- 


ter will conſtantly be found floating atop of the 


8 boiling Ek 1 Arbulbnot. 
6 API'DITY, A- d'-it- 5 Ns * [from a 4. 
8A ripxgss, eld. + —— Rt, 


power of ſtimulating the palate. 


| As for their taſle, if their nutriment be air, 
55 neither can it be an ·inſtrument thereof; for the 


ö 


# Wielding her oaken ſapling of command. King.” 


SAP 


body of that element is inguſtible, and void of all 
ſapidity. Brown's V. ulgar Errours. 


If /apidn:/s belong not to the mercurial princi- | 


ple of vegetables and animals, it will ſcarce be diſ- 
crimmated from their phlegm, 


SA'PIENCE, 84'-pyens, . /. [ ſapience, Fr. 
_ ſapientia, Lat.] Wiſdom ; ſageneſs; know- 
ledge. 0 
By ſaßience, T mean what the ancients did by 
_ philoſophy ; the habit or diſpoſition of mind 
which importeth the love of wiſdom. Grew, 
Ne only they that dwell in lowly duſt, 
The ſons of darkneſs and of ignorance ; 
But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom un- 
| Juſt, : | 
Did'ſt to the top of honour earſt advance: 
They now, puft up with's deignful inſolence, 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed ſapience. Spenſer. | 
King James, of immortal memory, among all 
the lovers and admirers of divine and human 
ſapience, accompliſhed at Theobalds his own days 
on earth. | Wotton. 


. Becauſe enterpriſes guided by ill counſels have 


equal ſucceſs to thoſe by the beſt judgment con- 


ducted, therefore had violence the ſame external 

figure with /apience. Raleigh, 
Saptence and love 

Immenſe, and all his father in him ſhone. Milton. 

O ſov'reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 

In Paradiſe ! of operation bleſt 3 

To ſapience. 1 3 Milton. 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, 

Though perhaps among the rout | 

He wildly flings his filth about, 

Still has gratitude and /apience, 

To ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence. Swift. 


| Sa'erENT, 8Y-pyent. adj. [ ſapiens, Lat.] 


Wiſe; ſage. 


There the ſapient king held dalliance. Milton. 
S4/PLESS, sap“ Ils. adj. [ /aploos, Dut.] 
1. Wanting fap; wanting vital juice. 
Pithleſs arms, like to a wither'd vine, 
That droops his lee branches to the ground. 
| £3 Sbaleſp. 
The tree of knowlege, blaſted by diſputes, 
Produces ſapleſs leaves inſtead of fruits. Denham. 
This ſingle ſtick was full of ſap; but now in 
vain docs art tie that withered bundle of twigs to 
its ſapleſo trunk. | Swift. 
2. Dry; old; huſky. | | | 
Tf by this bribe, well plac'd, he would enſnare 
Some ſapleſs uſurer that wants an heir. D 
$4'eLinG, 8ap'-ling. . . [from ſap.] A 
young tree; a young plant. 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up. Shaleſp. 
Nurſe the /aplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. . Milton. 
A. ſapling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 
The readieſt weapon that his fury found, Dryden, 
What planter will attempt to yoke | 
A ſapling with a falling oak? Soft. 
Slouch turn'd his head, ſaw his wife's vig'rous 
hand & | 


SAPONA'CEOUS, 8i-p6-nA'-shas, 7 adj. [from 
SA'PONARY, 5ap'-p0-ner-y., & /apo, Lat. 
ſoap-] Sopy ; reſembling ſoap ; having the 

. - qualities of ſoap, 8 
By digeſting a ſolution of ſalt of tartar with oil 
of almonds, I could reduce them to a ſoft /aponary 
bun gar Doyle. 
Any mixture of an oily ſubſtance with ſalt, 
may be called a ſoap: bodies of this nature are 
called ſaponaceous. Arbuthnot, 


SA'POR, ﬆ'-pdr. u. [Lat.] Taſte; power 


of affecting or ſtimulating the palate. 
There is ſome ſapor in all aliments, as being 


to be diſtinguiſhed and judged by the guſt, which 
48 Drown. 


cannot be admitted in air. 


o 


0 
9 


» 


Boyle. | 


— 


Dryden. 


SAR 


The ſhape of thoſe little particles of matter 
which diſtinguifh the various ſepors, odours, and 


colours of bodies. Watts. 

SAPORI'FICK, 54-PO-rif'-fik. adj. [ ſaporiſgue, 
Fr. /apor and Facio, Lat.] Having the power 
to produce taſtes. 

SA PPINESS, 8ap'-py-nls. n./. [from ſappy-] 

The ſtate or the quality of abounding in 
ſap; fucculence; juicinefs. 

SA'PPY, säp'-py. adj. [from ſap.] 

I. Abounding in ſap ; juicy ; ſucculent. 

The /appy parts, and next reſembling juice, 

Were turn'd to moiſture for the body's uſe, 
Supplying humours, blood, and nouriſhment. 


Dryden. 


The /appy boughs 
Attire themſelves with blooms, ſwett rudiments 
Of future harveſt. Phillips, 
The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire 
to the green; to which the bigneſs of their 
leaves, and hardneſs of their ſtalks, which conti- 
nue moiſt and /appy long, doth much contribute. 


2. Young ; not firm; weak. 
This young prince was brought up among 
nurſes, till he arrived to the age of fix years: 
when he had paſſed this weak and /appy age, he 
was committed-to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 


SA'RABAND, 8ar'-ra-band. n. . [garabande, 
Span. /arabande, Fr.] A Spaniſh dance. 
' The ſeveral modifications of this tune- playing 
quality, in a fiddle, to play preludes, /arabands, 
Jigs, and gavots, are-as much real qualities in the 
inſtrument as the thought is in the mind of the 
_ compoſer, , Arbulbnot and Pope. 
SARCASM, 84 r-kazm. 1. / [ /arcaſme, Fr. 
N Lat.] A keen reproach; a taunt z 
2 gibe. 
Sarcaſius of wit are tranſmitted in ſtory. + 
| Government of the Tongue, 
Rejoice, O young man, ſays Solomon, in a ſe- 
vere ſarcaſm, in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thy heart; but know that for theſe 
things God will bring thee into judgment. 
TURE ha Rogers's Sermons, 
When an angry maſter ſays to his ſervant, It 
is bravely done, it is one way of giving a ſevere 
reproach ; for the words are ſpoken = way of 
ſarcaſm, or irony. | | 
SARCA'STICALLY, sär-kds“-ty-k&l- V. adv. 
[from ſarcaftick.] Tauntingly; ſeverely. 
He aſked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whe- 
ther the women of that country uſed to have any 
children or no? thereby | ſar-oſlically reproaching 


them for miſplacing that affection upon brutes, 


which could only become a mother to her child. 


SARCA STICAL, sär-kàs-ty-kél. ? adj. from 
SA#RCA'STICK, 8ar-kas'-tik,  $ {arcaſm.] 


Keen; taunting ; ſevere. 7 
What a fierce and /arcaftict reprehenſion would 
this have drawn from the friendſhip of the world, 
and yet what a gentle one did it receive from 
„ „ South, 


Sa RCENET, sà'rs-nit. x. /. [Suppoſed by 


Skinner to be ſericum ſaracenicum, Lat.] 


Pine thin woven filk; | * 
Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- 


flap for a ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal's 
purſe? Shateſp. Troilus and Craida. 


 ſarcenet, it intercepts the elſſuvium. 
Theſe are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of figur'd filks, and under farcenets ſweat. Dryden. 

 — She darts from ſarcenet anibuſn wily leers, 

I witches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 

Her fan will pat the check; theſe ſnares diſdain. 

s oY: . So af 9 Cay. 

To SA'RCLE, 8arkl', v. a. [ aroſer, Fr. Ca, 

—  Ainſevorth, 


Lat.] To weed corn. 
: . SARCOCE'LEy 


* 
* >» 


Mortimer. 


Watts. 


South, +» 


2 (he. 
4 SAY 5 


material ſkein of fley'd ſilk, thou green /arcenet - 


If they be covered, though but with linen or 
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SARCO'MA, sür-kö mA. n. fe Lodgreya.] A 


| Sarcornacovs, sir-kdbf'-fh- Sus. 


natives. 


; breathed forth ; after which the ulcer incarned 


up weeds. 


SARDRL, 8&r-del.. Yn . A fort 
SARDIXE Stone, 2 .- din stô n. 0b precious 
SARA Dlus, sa'r-dzhüs. ſtone. 


5 kinds *tis of a dark horay colour, in which is a 


Sar k, särk“. 1 


8 A 8 
San coc Ls Aub. 1, 1. A [o2gt and Rr 


_ farcocele, Fr.] A feſny excreſcence of the 
teſticles, which ſometimes grows ſo large 
as to ſtretch the ſcrotum much beyond its 
natural ſize. Quincy. 


flethly excreſcence, or lump, growing in 

any part of the body, eſpecially the 1 * N 
- Z 

adj. [rat 
and $4yo.] Fleſh-eating 3 feeding on fleſh, 

Sax cor Hag, 84r-kdf F-A-dzhF. n. ſ. [act 
and $4yw,] The practice of eating fleſh. 

There was no ſarcophagy before the flood; and, 

without the eating of fleſh, our fathers preſerved 

themſelves unto longer lives than their polterity. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


Banco! TICK, 84r-kot' -tik. - 2. * [from Tag? 5 
ſarcotigue, Fr.] Medicines which fill up 
ulcers with new fleſh ; the ſame as incar- 


The humour was mode: rately repreſſed, and 


with common We and the ulcerations about 
it / were cured by ointment of tuty. Wiſeman. 
\SARCULA'TION, sär-kü-là“-shün. 2. , (ar- 
culus, Lat.) The act of pi vane ; plucking 
| Dick. 


HFle that fat was to look 1 8 like a jaſper and | 

a ſurdine flone. R Rev. iv. 3. 
Thou ſhalt ſet in it four rows of ſtones; the firſt 

row ſhalt be a ſardivs.. Exod. Xxviii. 17. 
SAR DON TX, sar-d6'-niks. 1. . A precious 
ſtone. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat 


plate of a bluiſh white, and ſometimes of red : 


Pens to lie alſo a plate of a reddiſh colour, the 
jewellers call the ſtone a Jardonyx. 


Lreynk, Sax. ] 

1. A ſhark or ſhirk, ; 
2. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. 

Flaunting beaus gang with their breaſts open; 

and their farks « over their waiſtcoats, Arbuthnot, 


Sunn; särn“. u. . & Britiſh word for pave- 


ment, or ſtepping ſtones, ſtill uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in Berkſhire and Hampſhire. 


"80 RPLIER, sYr-pler. NA. MF. [ ſarpilliere, Fr.] I 


A piece of canvas for Wrapping up wares ; 


a packing- cloth. iley. 


*SARRASINE, sär-rä-sen. n. 7 an botany-] A | 


kind of birthwert. 


Bailey. 
SARA, sa r- A. 


SARSAPFARE'LLA, oIr-63-pK- 2 *. J. i 
| Ainſworth.” 18 degr 
| Sansz, 8ar's. n. /. [Perhaps becauſe made of 


Both a tree and-an herb. 


farcenet.} A ſort of fine lawn fieve. Bailey. 


. To SARSE, 8ar's. v. a. [ ſafer, Fri] To flit * 
ans, K a ſarſe or ſearſe. Bailey. 
n. /. [In agriculture.] A piece 


of woodland turned into arable. Bailey: 

logiſts give no account: I ſuppoſe it comes 
from 
orn a a mark of diſtinction; and a 


Jab window. being made par ticulagly for the 


ſake of ſeeing and being feen:}; 


band worn by officers in the army. 


1 * 


1 


ſatellite, Fr.] This word is commonly pro- 


when on one or both ſides the white there hap- | 


Woodward, | © 


; be A belt worn by way of diffinQion 4 a filken . 
hr = window fo formed as to be let op and | * 


871 soon, „ Ash“ n. 1. , A kind of Liter | | 


SA'SSAFRAS, 8hs'-5h-fris. 1. %. A tree. The 


SAT, sat. The preterite of t. 


SAT 


ſtuffing put into a boot for the wearer's | 
. caſe. Ainſworth, 


word 1s. medicinal. 


The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men ſay, the goddeſs ſut, 
Was loſt,. "till Lely from your look | 
10 1055 that glorious image took. Waller. 
I anſwered not the Rehearſal, becauſe I kpew 
the author ſat to himſelf when he drew the picture, 
and was the very Bays of his own farce. Dryden. 


SA/TCHEL, 8Atsh'-N." 1. J. [ fſeckel, we 
ſacculus, Lat. perhaps better ſachel.] A 
little bag: commonly a bag uſed by ſchool- 
boys to carry their books. | 

The whining ſchoolboy with his ſatchel; 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool, Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Schoolboys lag wry "por: og in their hands. 

Swift. 

To SATE, Sit. v. a.[ adio, Lat.] To fatiate ; 
to glut; to pall; 
defires. 

Sated at length, ere long 1 might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton's Paradi ifeLoft. 

How will their bodies ſtript | 
Enrich the victors, while the vultures /ate _ 
Their maws with ſull repaſt ? Phillips. 

Thy vſelefs ſtrength, miſtaken king, employ, 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Prior. 


SA'TELLITE, sät-tél-IHt. . /. { ſatelles, Lat. 


* 


nounced in proſe with the e mute in the 
plural, as in the ſingular, and is therefore 
only of three ſyllables; but Pope has in the 
plural continued theLatin form, and afſign- 
ed it four; I think, improperly.] A ſmall 
planet revolving round a larger. 
Four moons move about Jupiter, and five 
about Saturn, called their /utellites. Locke. 
The ſmalleſt planets are ſituated neareſt the ſun 
and each other ; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that 
are vaſtly greater, and have many ſatellites about 


Nn 


r 


SATELLIT1OUS, sät-tél-Ish“- us. 44/. [from 
ſatelles, Lat.] Conſiſting of ſatellites, 


attendance, their revolutions about the ſun, and | 

their rotations about: their axis, are exactly the 

ſame. Cheyne' s Phil. Prin. 
To SA'TTATE, sA“-shat. v. a. [/atio, Lat.] 
1. To ſatisfy; to fill. 


ee of heat is ſmall, or the ſtrength of the 
ſmell allayed ; for theſe rather woo the ſenſe than- 
- fatiate it. Bacon, 
t tiated gain; and men in trade ſeldom think of lay- 


Locle. 
The loofen'd Win 


Phillips. 


2+ To glut ; 10 pall ; to fill beyond narural 


defire.. 


| 1 with it. 


5 To gratify defire; 
I may yet ſurvive the malice of my enemies, 


-: -- although * ſhould a with my blood. 


don by pullies. 
- *» Bhe ventures now to lift the /aſb ;: 3 
The window is her proper ſphere. Sulf. 
1 EE ear! 5 ene, 


Ss 


* * 4 


to feed bexond natural | 


ing out their money upon land, till their profit 
has brought them in more chan their trade can 


"Bas H, sdsb“. . / [Of this word the. Well employ. 


— 


5 


' Whatever novelty Nehme children are pre» |- 
ſently eager to have a nd und” are as ſoon ſa- - 

* KN Locke. ir 

He may be ſotiated;/ but not G's: | Norris, + 


— 


* Of 


them, are wiſely. removed to the extreme regions | 


of the ſyſtem... Bentley. 
Aſt of vonder argent fields above, | + 
Why Jove's /atellites are leſs than Jove? Pope. | 


Their ſolidity and opacity, and their ſatellitious Eo 


Thoſe ſmells are the moſt grateful, where the | 

r from a. lampoon wy is aimed againlt a 
Particular perfon; | 
7 8 confounded: it has on before the 


le. Ad 


Buying « of | land is the reſult of a full and' -- 
le dares to ang thy praiſes i in:a_clime 
+ Where vice trivmphs,. and virtue is a crime; 


OM —_ 
. 


1 


* 


— 


SAT 


4. To ſaturate; to impregnate with as muck 
as can be contained or imbibed. 
Why does not ſalt of. tartar draw mor 


e water 
out of the air, than in a certain proporti Aa 


on to itz 
quantity, but for want of an attractive force l. 
ter it 1s ſatiated with Water! Newt, 


SA'FIATB, sA-shét. - adj. [from the verb, 
Glutted ; full to ſatiety. When it has with, 
it ſeems a participle; when of, an adjective, 
Oiaor generals, retir'd 10 their eſtates, | 
In life's cool evening, ſatiate of. applauſe, 
Nor think of bleeding ev'n in Brunſwick, coy. 


Now may'rs and ſhrieves all huſh'd and 1 5 


lats 
- lay, 


| Vet eat, in dreams, the cuſtard of the day. Pie, 


Sar. ETV, sd-sT -6-ty. i; J6-:{ ſatietas, Lat, 
Jatieté, Fr.] Fulneſs beyond defire or pla. 
ſure; more than enough; weariſomene; 
of. plenty; ſtate of being palled or glutted, 
He N 2 ſhallow plaſh to plunge him in the 
4 | 
And with / Hic ſeeks to quench his thirſt, 8345 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, «ye. 


ſatiety. Witten, 


be uſed, their verdure departeth. Haleull., 


They ſatiate and ſoon fill, 

Though pleaſant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbnu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. Millan. 
No A tion the uſcfulnefs of which has made 

it the matter of duty, but a man may bear the 

continual purient of, without loathing oz ſalict). 
Suath, 
The joy unequal 4, if its end it gain, 
Without ſutiety, though eber ſo bleſt, 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd. Pye, 


Sa“ Trix sät-tin. 2. / [ /atin, Fr. drapo di þ 
tan, Ital. ſattin, N A ſoft cloſe and 


. ſhining ſilk. 
Upon her body me wore a doublet of fe- 


colour ſatin, covered with plates of gold, and as 
it were nailed with. precious ſtones, that in t ſic 
might ſeem armed. 
The ladies drefs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 


And for £ ſhade berwixt the bloomy gridelin. 
Dryazn, 
| Her petticoat, transform'd apace, 
Became black ſatin flounc'd with lace. 
Lay the child carefully © in a cafe, cover'd with 
a mantle of blue ſatin. © Arbuthndt end Pte. 


SATIRE, 84 — ter. u. = Rn, anciently 
ſatura, Lat. not fiom  /atyrus a ſatyr; 
guiſhed, by the generality of the reſlections, 

they are too ffe- 

bjedt. 4237181 242 93 1 


Where ev'n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
Is ſaty? on the moſt of human kind. Did. 


5 1 My verſe is ſatire, Dorſet lend your car, 
. _ Hurl'd highabove the clouds; till all bd force | 


cache, of ſavoir, to know, a % Conſum d, her rav nous e carth ſatiate clus d. 


And patroniſe, a muſe vou cannot fear. - Yourg' 
SATVRICAL, 'Sa-tEr* 2 40. [ fatiricus 
SariRickx, $4-t6r tk © Lat ſatiriſue, 


Fr. from ſatir 21 * 


of invective. 

You muſt not think, that a ſatryricl ſtyle 
Allows. of ſcandalous and brutiſh words. Fg 
Wpbat human kind deſires, and what they 69 
| Rage, paſſions, pleaſures, impotence of will, 
| Shall this ſatirical colleQion fill. Dryden 5 7 


<< 


Charles. | 


2. Cenſorious ; ſevere in language. 84e, 


cially towards the. waining-time and ſulpect EE 


In all pleaſures there is ſatiety ; and after they 


8 idacy. 


Of Florence ſatin, flower'd with white and green, 


Swift, - 


ati £45 Fr.] A poem in which wickedne!s or- 
| - folly is cenſured. Proper ſatire is diſtin- 


1 Belonging to lire; ni) ed in writing 
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Klasen, fir; for the ſatirical dave faps here, 
that old . 1 grey hearts; that their faces 
are wrinkled. e HR ts 

; ach a ſatirical vein, as maket 
2 hoy . . ſo he Rad need be afraid 


z |; * 


N Bacon. 
ok others memory- _ 12 
a x when dunces are ſatirich, Suu 
I take it for 2 panegyrick _ 


| /o1CALLY; 84-ter'- F- kel-5. adv. [from 
8 e. _ 18 4 with intention 
4 VIULY | | EY 
I them fatirically to ſome cuſtoms, 
- and kitids of philoſophy, which he arrazgns. Dry4. 
g4'TIRIST, 8 3 n. /. [from ſatire.) 
| ho writes latires. STE | 
; dn adventare, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh fatirift. 15 Hall. 
Wycherly, in his writings, 13 the ſharpeſt 
ſatyrift of his time; but, in his nature, he has all 
che ſoftneſs of the tendereſt diſpoſitions: in his 
_ writings he is ſevere, bold, undertaking ; in his 
nature gentle, modeſt, inoffenſive.  ; Granville. 
All vain rs ha n 
= of 128 candid ſatyriſit, from the Co- 
drus of Juvenal to the Damon of Boileau. Clelund. 
Vet ſoſt his nature, though ſevere his lay; 
- His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay: 
Bleſt ſatyriff / who touch'd the mean ſo true, 
As ſhow's vice had his hate and pity too. Zope. 
To SA'TIRIZE, sät-tér-iz, v. a. [ ſalirixer, 
Fr. from ſatire.] To cenſure as in a ſatire. 
Covetouſneſs is deſcribed as a veil caſt over the 
true meaning of the poet, which was to fatirize 
his prodigality and voluptuouſnels. Dryden. 


Should a writer ſingle out and point his rail- | 


lery at particular perſons, or ſatirize the miſerable, 
- he might be ſure of pleaſing a great part of his 
readers 3 but muſt be a very iil man if he could 
pleaſe himſelf. e ne] Addiſon. 
I inſiſt that my lion's mouth be not defiled with 


nders have been conſtantly the | 


ſcandal; for I would not make uſe of him to re- 


mile the human ſpecies, and /atirize his betters. 


: Addiſon's Spectator. be {aticfied wpon them. | 


The righteous cateth to the ſatzsfying of his ſoul, | 


t is as bard to /atirize well a man of diſtin- 


guiſhed vices, as to praiſe well a man of diſtin- | 
SS, Swift. 


guilhed virtues, © TOS 
- SATISFA'CTION, sät-tls-fäk-shün, 2. /. [ /a- 
_tisfaRio, Lat. ſatisfadtion, Fr.) | 
1. The act of pleaſing to the full, or ſtate of 
being pleaſed. „ VEL 
Run over the circle of earthly pleaſures, and 
had not God ſecured a man a ſolid pleaſure from 
his own actions, he would be forced to complain 
©. + that pleaſure was not /atisfaftion, South. 
2. The act of pleaſing. | 


| | 
The mind, having a power to ſuſpend the 


-_. execution and ſatis faction of any of its deſires, is 
At hberty to conſider the objects of them. Locle. 
3. The ſtate of being pleaſed. | 


Tis a wretched ſati;fafion a revengeful man | 


8 i takes, even in loſing his life, provided his enemy 
3 for company. ike 95 | 
_, » There are very few diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, 


5 ſetisfa&ion enough to themſelves, raiſe a doubt. 


s | ; * Locke. |. 
4. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, or un- 


| eafineſs ; conviction." © : 
Wilt chou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? © 
What ſztisfa#ion"'tan you have ? 


Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame; 
Exchanging ſolid quiet to-obtain | 
The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. Dryden's uv. 
6. Amends; atonement for a crime; recom- 

Penſe for an injury, oo» 
Die he or juſtice muſt; unleſs for him _ 


g. 


- The rigid ſatisfaSion, death for death. Alton. 


— SATISFA'CTIvE, Sat-tis-fAk e amr J 
; 2 K V. a). 4¹⁰ - 
adus, Lat.] Giving ſatisfact 16. V. 


f 4 


=  —- -and-confiſtent, to which moſt men may not, with 


— at fai uchi, a Szalg p. 
7 Gratification; that which pleaſes. 
Ot ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name, 


. 


, 


Shateſp. | PH 
abgP. | SATISFA'CTORILY, sät-tis-fäk - tür-rIl- Y. adv. 


— * 


* 


1. To content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree as 


L" Eftrange. | 


2. To feed to the fill. ; 


: 


SAT 


; By à ſinal and ſatis factive diſcernment of faith, 
we lay the laſt effects upon the firſt cauſe of ali 
things. Brown, 


[from /atrsfattor;.} So as to content. 
Bellonius hath been more ſatisfactorily experi- 
mental, not only affirming that chamcleons feed 
on flies, but upon exenteration he found thele | 
animals in their bellies, 
They ftrain their memory to anfwer him ſatis- 
Factorily unto all his demands. Digby. 
SATISFA'CFORINESS, $it-tis-fik'-thr-ry-nis. 
n. /. (from /atisfattory.] Power of ſatisfy - 
ing; power of giving content. : 
The incompleatneſs of the ſeraphick lover's 
happineſs in his fruitions, proceeds not from their 


want of ſatis fuctorineſs, but his want of an entire | 
Boyle. 


poſſeſſion of them, 


SATISFA'CTORY, $at-tis-fak'-thr-y. adj. [ /a- 
tisfadtoire, Fr. ſatisfatus, Lat.] 
1. Giving ſatisfaction ; giving content. 
An intelligent American would ſcarce take it 
for a ſatis factory account, if, deſiring to learn our 
architecture, he ſhould be told that a pillar was 
a thing ſupported by a balls. Locke, 
2. Atoning ; making amends; 15 
A moſt wiſe and ſufficient means of redemp- 
tion and ſal vation, by the /atisfafory and merit o- 
rious death and obedience of the incarnate Son of 
God, Jeſus Chriſt. | . Sanderſon. 


To SATISFY, sAt“tls-fy. v. a. [/atisfaire, 
Fr. ſatisfacio, Lat. | 


that nothing more is deſired. 
A good man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf, 


Proverbs. 


Im fſatisfy'd, My boy has done his duty. Addiſon. 


Who hath cauſed it to rain on the earth, to 
ſatisfy the deſolate and waſte ground, and to cauſe 
the bud of the tender tree to ſpring forth? Fes, 
I will purſue and divide the ſpoil ; my luſt thall 
; Exodus. 


: Pr overbs. 
3. To recompenle ; to pay to content. 
He is well paid that is well ſatis ſied; 

And I, delivering you, am ſatisfied, _ 35 
And therein do account myſelf well paid. Sbalęſp. 
4. To appeaſe by puniſhment. | | 
Rohn een, 
For anger's ſake, finite to infinite | 


In puniſh'd man, to ſatisfy his rigour, . 1 


Satisfy d never ? That were to extend 


His ſentence beyond duſt and Nature's law. Milton. 1 


5, To free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſ- 
pen, | 
Of many 
ſatisfy yourſelves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 
This 4 would willingly be;/atisfied in, whether 
the ſoul, when it thinks thus, ſeparate from the 
body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly 
A e eee 
6* To convince. _ rt on Weed 
He declares himſelf /atisfiedto the contrary, in 
which he has given up the cauſe, Dryden. 
When come to the utmoſt extremity of body, 
what can there put a ſtop and /atisfy the mind. 
that it is at the end of ſpace, when it is /atisfied 
that body itſelf can move into it Tocle. 
Ihe ſtanding evidences of the truth of the 
_. Goſpel are in themſelves moſt firm, ſolid, and 
nn nan. 
To SA'TISFY, $4t'-tis-fy. v. . | | 
1. To give content. 
2. To feed to the full. Wo | 
3. To make payment. CE ali Ars 
By the quantity of filver they give or take, 


4 


8 


they eſtimate the value of other things, and ſatisfy | 


Brown. | 


i. 
* 


. Wild ;-uncultivated. 
Theſe godlike virtues wherefore do'ſt thou hide, 


S AV 


tarate.| Impregnable with any thing till it 
will receive no more. 

Be the figures of the ſalts never ſo various, yet 

if the atoms of water were fluid, they would 
always fo conform to thoſe figures as to fill up all 
vacuities ; and conſequently the water would be 
ſaturable with the ſame quantity of any ſalt, which 
it is not. | Grew's Coſinol. Sacra. 

SA'TURANT, sat“ tshü - rènt. adj. (from ſatu- 
ran, Lat.] Impregnating to the fill. 

To SA'TURATE, pit tob&.rAt. . a. { ſaturo, 
Lat.] To impregnate till no more can be 
received or imbibed. OR | 

Rain-water is plentifully ſaturated with terreſ- 
trial matter, and more or leſs ſtored with it. 

5 8 | Wocd1vard, 

His body has been fully ſaturated with the fluid 

of light, to be able to lait ſo many years without 

any ſenſible diminution, though there are conſtant 


emanations thereof, Cbeyne. 
| Still night ſucceeds  £ 
A ſoften'd ſhade, and ſaturated earth | 
Awaits the morning beam. Thomſon. 


rærennrdæz, Sax. according to Verſtegan, 

from pzxten a Saxon idol; more probably 

from Saturn, dies Saturni.} The laſt day 
of the week. | 


. Spectator, 
SATU'RITY,84-tsh0'-rit-y. ./. [ /aturitas, from 
Jaturo, Lat.] Fulneſs; the ſtate of being 
ſaturated; repletion. 8 FE 1 
SATURN, sa'-turn. u, / { /aturne, Fr. Ja- 
turnus, Lat.] r 
1. The remoteſt planet of the ſolar ſyſtem : 
_ ſuppoſed by aſtrologers. to impreſs melan- 
|  choly, dulneſs, or teverity of temper. © 
The ſmalleſt planets are placed neareſt the ſun 
and cach other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that 
are vaſtly greater, are wiſely removed to the ex- 


treme regions. Bentleʒ. 
Prom the far bounds © Zh 
Of utmoſt Saturn, wheeling wide his round. 
2. [In chemiſtry.] Lead. N 


SA TURNINE, $at'-tur-nin, adj, [ ſaturni nus, 
Lat. ſaturnien, Fr. from Saturn.] Not light ; 
not volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; 

ſevere of temper: ſuppoſed to be born 
under the dominion of Saturn. 
may caſt my readers under two diviſions, 

| the mercurial and ſaturnine:: the firſt are the gay 
part, the others are of a more ſober and ſolemu 
turn. Addiſon, 


IsSa4ruRNIAV, sà-tür“nyèn. adj. { ſaturnius, 
things uſeful and curious you may 


Lat.] Happy; golden; uſed by poets for 

times of telicity, ſuch as are feigned to have 

been in the reign of Saturn. . 

Th' Auguſtus, born to bring Saturnian times. 
1 . 1 | Pope. 
SA TR, sà-tér. n. . [ ſatyrus, Lat.] A 
ſylvan god: ſuppoſed among the ancients 
to be rude and lecherous. 


| - Sayre, 2s Pliny teſtifies, were found in time 
paſt in the eaſtern mountains of India. Peacham. 


SA'TYRIASIS,84-ter'-y-A-gl8. 7. /. from /atyr.] 


Ik the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a /aty- 


riaſis, or an abundance of ſeminal Iymphas. 
35 Floyer on the Humours, 


ſelwaggio, Ital.] 


K . 


_ Aﬀecting private life, or more obſcure 
In ſavage -wilderneſs:? : ; f „ 
Cornels, and ſavage berries of the wood. 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. 


for them: thus ſilver becomes the mcafure of 
commerce. Locle. J 


TORIES Dr 


* 


| SA'TURABLE, sat'-tshfi-rEbl. ads, from /a- 


| SA/TURDAY, s8at'-thr-dA. u. ,. {pzrtenroax, or 


his matter I handled fully in laſt Saturday's 


\ 


SAVAGE, abv-ridzh. adj. Lasung, Fr. 


Milton. 


** 
1 

* 

3 


_ 
e r 
By 5 D 


Or recs, TFT WE FOIA I Os 6p OT 
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— — 


govern them by. : + Naleigb. 
The /avage clamour drown'd | 
/> -- Both Harp and voice. Milton. 


2 K. OT hol + = 


|  Javanugs in another. 


Chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and ſapage lions roam. Shak. 


Hence with your little ones: : 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too /avage ; 


To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty. Shake/ſp. | 


* + Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder d how they wept. Pope. 
3. Uncivilized ; barbarous; untaught; wild; 

brutal, = | 
Thus people lived altogether a ſavage life, till 
Saturn, arriving on thoſe: coaſts,” deviſed laws to 


A herd of wild beaſts on the mountains, or a 
| ſavege drove of men in caves, might be ſo diſor- 
diered; but never a peculiar people. Spratt's Serm. 

SA'VAGE, 8av'-vidzh-n. /. [from the adjettive.] 


A man untaught and uncivilized; a bar- 1 


barian, f NN 5 
Long after theſe times were they but ſavages. 


3 | . Raleigh. | 
The ſeditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the 


country, omitting nothing of that which /avages, 
: „ in the height of their unruly behaviour, 
do commit. Hayward. 
To deprive us of metals is to make us mere ſa- 
wages; to change our corn for the old Arcadian 
diet, our houſes and cities for dens and caves, and 
- our clothing for ſkins of beaſts: tis to bereave 
us of all arts and ſciences, nay, of revealed re- 
ligion. : 8 | Bentley, 
To SA'VAGE, $av'-vidzh. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To make barbarous, wild, or cruel, 
A word not well authoriſed. | 


| 


Friends, relations, Love himſelf, \ 


Sovag d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomſon. 


SA VAG BLI, 8av-vidzh-ly, adv. [from ſavage.] 


Barbarouſly; cruelly. | | 
' Your caſtle is ſurpris'd, your wife and babes 
Savagely laughter d. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


$4/VAGENESS, sAw-vidzh- nis. 1. / [from | 
ſavage.) Barbarouſneſs; cruelty ; wildnefs. 


A ſavagenſ in unreclaimed blood 

Of general aſſault. 
Wolves and bears, they ſay, | 
Caſting their /avageneſs aſide, have done 
Like offices of pity. 


The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarka- | 
Broome. | 


ble for ſuvagereſs and cruelty. 


SA'VAGERY, 8av-vidzh-ry. 1. J. {from ſavage.] it ſhall make the vinegar fo freſh of the flower, h 
1. Cruelty;  barbarity. as, if brought in a /aucer, you ſhall ſmell it be- 
I. his is the bloodieſt ſhame,” | fore it come at ou. Bacon. 


The wildeſt ſauag' ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-eyed Wrath, or ſtaring Rage, 


\ Preſented to the tears of ſoft Remorſe. Shakeſp. | With ſaucer eyes and horns. 
| * Wd n 8 low a ee 2. A piece or platter of china, into which a | 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, . + tea-cup is ſet. 'H 


Doth root upon; while that the culter ruſts, 85 UCILY,. 84-8Y-1y. adv. [from ſaucy.) Im- 
pudently; impertinently; petulantly; in | 


That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Sb. 


SavANNA, 84-van'-na. . /. [Spaniſh, accord- 


ing to Bailæy.] An open meadow: without | 
wood; paſture- ground in America. 
He that rides poſt. through a country may tell 
how, in general, the parts lie; here a morals, 
and there a river; woodland in one part, and 


| Plains zmmenſc;-.. *.- 44; 7 
And vaſt ſavannes, where the wand'ring eye, 
Unfix d, is in a verdant ocean loſt. Thomſon.” 
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SAUCE, 84's. n. /. aue, ſaulſe, Fr. ſalſa | 
7 g 1 . e ® ; wt Ss - | * 4 
1. Something eaten with food to improve its pra 

” taſte + EDA = ' SA'UCINESS, 8a'-sy-nls. n. /. [from ſaucy.) | 


Ital.] N 


Tube bitter /avce of che ſport was, that we had 


our. honours. for ever loſt, partly by. our own | 
faults, but principally by his faulty uſing of our | 


„ 


Iᷣ᷑0 feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 


| 


Sb lep. Hamlet. 


Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 0 


1 Some have miſtaken blocks and poſts 


— SBe, 4 


SAU 


Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shakeſp. | 
Such was the /auce of Moab's noble feaſt, | 
Till night far ſpent invites them to their reſt. 
Cooley. 


9 


whoſe meat is nothing but ſauces; they are 


healthleſs, chargeable, and uſeleſs. Taylor. ö 
High ſauces and rich ſpices are fetched from the 
Indies. 1 Baker. 


2. To ſerve one the ſame ſauce. A vulgar phraſe | 
to retaliate one injury with another, f 

To SAUCE, 84's. v. a, [from the noun.)] 

1. To aecompany meat with ſomething of 
higher reliſh. * 2 | 

2. To gratify with rich taſtes. Obſolete, 

Earth, yield me roots ; 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy moſt operant poiſon. 
good, or, ironically, with any thing bad. 


nings, ſo that we were in a great perplexity, re- 
ſtrained to ſo unworthy a bondage, and yet re- 
ſtrained by love, which 1 cannot tell how, in 
noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an an- 
ſwering. Sidney. 
All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth 
walloweth, be but folly mixed with bitterneſs, and 
ſorrow ſauced with repentance. 
Thou fay'*ſt his meat was ſauc d with thy upbraid- 
ings; | 
! - Unquiet meals make ill digeſtions, 
' SA'UCE BOX, 84'8-boks. 7, /. [from ſauce, or ra- 
ther from /aucy.] | | 
1. An impertinent or petulant fellow. 
The tooliſh old poet ſays, that the ſouls of ſome 
women are made of ſea-water: this has encouraged 


* 


A ſmall ſkillet with a long handle, in which 
ſauce or ſmall things are boiled. 


fan. | = Swift. | 

'Sa'UcER, sà“-sür. n. . [ſauciere, Fr. from | 

ſſauce.] . | | N 

1: A ſmall pan or platter in which ſauce is 
ſet on the table. | 67S 


For ſpectres, apparitions, ghoſts, 


a ſaucy manner. | + 
Though this knave came fomewhat /aucily into 
the world before he was {ent for, yet was his mo- | 
ther fair, „ f Shakeſp. | 
A freed ſervant, who, had much power with 
Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all the words; 
and, amongſt other things, he aſked in ſcorn one 
"of the examinates, who was likewiſe a freed ſer- 
vant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribogianus | 
had been emperor, What would you have done? 
He anſwered, I would have ſtood behind his | 
chair, and held my peace. . 
A trumpet behaved himſelf very ſaucily. Addi, 


—— 2—— 


Impudence; impertinence; contempt of 
ſuperiours. 


To feel the panting heart, which through her fide | 
Did beat their hands. | 


_ Epicurean cooks q 


Hie that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him | 


Shakeſp. | 
3. To intermix or accompany with any thing | 


Then fell ſhe to ſauce her defires with threat- | 


- Spenſer. 


Shakeſp. | 


my ſaucebox to be witty upon me. Addiſon's Spectatur. 
' SA'UCEPAN, sd's-pän. n. ſ. [ ſauce and pan. 


Your maſter will not allow you a filver ſauce- | 


Infuſe a pugil of new violets ſeven times, and 


him out of his trouble, 


MY 


-— wa - 


Wich how ſweet ſaws ſhe-blama'd their /aucings, || 


8. 8 Sidney. [. 
By his authority he remains here, Which he 


Meeting were bare without it, Sa. Mac betb. N thinks is a patent for his aucingi. Sba leſp. þ 


84A v 


Being intercepted in your ſport, 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rateꝗ 
For ſaucingſs, Sbg. Titur 4 , 

It 18 /aucineſs in a creature, in this caſe, I, 


to reply. 
: ; Bramb al 
Imputing it to the natural ſaucineſi of à pedant. 
they made him eat his words. L' Eſtrar is 
You /aucineſs, mind your pruning-knife 55 p 
may uſe it for ou. Dryden'; Dan Sebaſtion 
This might make all other ſervants challene, 

the ſame liberty, and grow pert upon their on 
ters; and when this */aucine/s became univerſ:] 
what leſs miſchief could be expected than an ola 

- Scythian rebellion ?_ 


Collier wn Prid:, 


a long train of powder ſewed up in a rj 
of pitched cloth, about two inches dia. 
meter, in order to fire a bombcheſt. Bailey, 
S4 UCISSON, $4'-s18-80n. n. /. Fr.] In mi. 
litary architecture, faggots or faſcines made 
of large. boughs of trees bound together, 
They are commonly uſed to cover mer 
to make epaulments, traverſes, or breaſt. 
works in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. \ Bail 
SA'UCY, 84-89. adj. [I know not how this 
word can be eaſily deduced from /auce : 
it may come more properly from alſus, Lat.] 
Pert; petulant; contemptuous of ſuperi. 
ours; inſolent; impudent; impertincnt, 
You are more. ſaucywith lords than the heraldry 
of your birth and virtue gives you commiſiion, 
: Shakeſp, 


| 
en 84-888. . [Fr.) In gunnery, 


Study is like the heav'ns glorious ſun, 
That will not be deep fearch'd with /aucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save baſe authority from other's books. Sal. 
And if thou haſt the mettle of a king, 
Being wrong'd as we are by this pceviſh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours againſt theſe ſaucy walls. Shateſp, 
Power's firſt pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-born man; and with a ſaucy eye 


Searches the heart and ſoul of majeſty. Denban. 


I loſe my patience, when with. ſaucy pride 
By untun'd ears I hear his numbers try'd. Reſco, 
No ſaucycitizen ſhall dare 
To ſtrike a ſoldier, nor, when ſtruck, reſent 
The wrong, Dryden. Juvenal. 
Homer, to expreſs a man boch timorous and 


ſaucy, makes uſe of a kind of point, namely, that 


he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of a deer. 
| | Addiſon's Spectatir. 


Hudibras. | To SAVE, SA v. V. a. [l ſauver, ſaulver, Fr. 


fatvo, Lat.] 
1. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 


Let me die ere men can ſay, God ſave the queen, 
| 5 | Shalefp, 
One ſhall ery, yet cannot he anſwer, nor abe 
| Ja. xlvi. 7. 
A wond'rous ark, 5 | 


To ſave himſelf and houſhold from amid 


A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 
| The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools 
| of blood, 


From dark oblivion Harvey'snameſhall ſave. Dry. 


Will. no ſuperior genius ſnatch the quill, 
And /zve me on the brink from writing ill? Lung. 


2. To preſerve finally from eternal death. 


Whatſoever we read in Scripture concerning 
the endleſs. love and /aving, mercy which God 
ſheweth towards his church, the only proper 


ſubject thereof is this church. Hooker: 
Therę are ſome that will. be /avcd, and ſome 
that will be damned. Sbaleſß. 


We are not of them who draw back unto per- 


dition; but of them that believe, to the /av/g 
of the ſoul, . Py Aab. x. 39. 


He 


His merits /ave-them, = Milton 


54 v 
and worketh righteouſ- 


When Hopkins dies, an hundred lights attend 
The 8 living ſav'da candle s cnd, Pepe. 
5. To ſpace ; to excuſe. | 
Will y 


ou not ſpeak to ſave a lady's bluſn? Dryd. 


Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tra- 
See news are not ſo much unſtrung, 
To fail me when my maſter ſhould be ſerv'd ; 
And when they are, then will 1 ſteal to death, 

Silent and unobſerv'd, to ſave his tears. Dryden. 
6. To ſalve; to reconcile. 
How build, unbuild, contrive 
To ſave appearances : how gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton. 
7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as 
not to loſe. | 
The fame perſons, who were chief confidents 
to Cromwell, foreſeeing a reſtoration, ſeized the 
caſtles in Ireland, juſt ſaviag the tide, and putting 
in a ſtock of merit ſufficient. | Swift, 
To SAVE;: SA v. . u. To be cheap. ö 
Braſs ordnance ſaveth in the quantity of the 
material, and in the charge of mounting and 
„ Bacon. 
Save, 84v, adv.' [This word, adverbially 
uſed, is like except, originally the imperative 
of the verb.] Except; not including, It 
is now little uſed, 5 
But being all defeated, ſave a few, | 
Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf ſhe flew. 
| „5 : Spenſer. 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Ceſar, SHal. 
lle never put down a near ſervant, ſave only 
Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon, Henry VII. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 
Save with the creatures which | made? Milton. 
SA'VEALL, 84'v-al. 2. , [ſaws and all.] A 
ſmall pan inſerted into a candleſtick to ſave 
the ends of candles. 5 
SA VER, 84'y-tr. 7, f. from /ave.] © | 
JJ non 
They were manifoldly acknowledged the ſavers 
of that country. | © Sidney. 
2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without gain. 
Laws of arms permit each injur'd man 


To-make himſelf a /aver where he can. Dryden. | 


Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 

. When charity begins to tread the ſtage ? 
When actors, who at beſt are hardly ſavers, 
Wil give a night of benefit to weavers ? Sift. | 

3» A good huſband; ES oe 1: 8 4 

4 One who lays up and grows rich, _ 

By nature far from profuſion; and yet a greater 
ſparer than a Javer; for though: he had ſuch 


Dryden, 2 


about ordinary things. 


$AV 


| Ray on the Creation. 

Sa'vinc, 8'-ving. n. /. [from ſave.) _ 

x, Eſcape of expence ; ſomewhat preſerved 
from being ſpent. | 

It is a great /eving in all ſuch lights, if they 

can be made as fair and right as others, and yet 

laſt longer. : Bacon. 

By reducing intereſt to four per cent. there was 

a conſiderable /aving to the nation; but this year 

they gave ſix. | Addiſon, 

Exception in favour. 


2. | 4 | 
Contend not with thoſe that are too ſtrong for 


; us, but ſtill with a ſaving to honeſty ; for integrity | 


muſt be ſupported againſt all violence. L Eftrange. 
S4'VINGLY, 84'-ving-1y. adv. {from ſaving.] 
With parſimony. 


\SA'VINGNESS, 3Y-ving-nls. n./. [from ſaving.) 


1. Parſimony ; frugality. | 
2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation. 

SA'VIOUR, sä'-vyür. 2. /. | ſauveur, Fr.] Re- 
deemer ; he that has gracioully ſaved man- 
kind from eternal death. - | 
So judg'd he man, both judge and Saviour ſent, 

| Milton. 

However conſonant to reaſon his precepts ap- 
peared, nothing could have tempted men to ac- 
knowledge him as their God and Saviour, but 
their being firmly perſuaded of the miracles he 
wrought. | Addiſon. 


To SA UNTER, 84n-tur. v. n. [aller a la ſainte | 
terre, from idle people who roved about | 


the country, and aſked charity under pre- 
tence of going a la ſainte terre, to the holy 
land; or /ans terre, as having no ſettled 
home.) e 
1. To wander about idly. 
The cormorant is ſtill ſauntering by the ſea- 


ſide, to ſee if he can find any of his braſs caſt up. 


| I. Eftrange. 
Tell me, why /auntering thus from place to place 
I meet thee, Nævolus, with clouded face? Dryden. 
So the young ſquire, when firſt he comes 
From country ſchool to WilFs or Tom's, 
Without one notion of his own, | 
He /aunters wildly up and down. Prior, 
Here ſauntring 'prentices o'er Otway weep. Gay. 
Led by my hand, he /aunter d Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry. vice in ev'ry ground. Dunciad. 
2. To loiter; to linger. | 
Though putting the mind upon an unuſual 
ſtrefs that may diſcourage, ought: to be avoided ; 
yet this muſt not run it into a lazy ſauntering 
Locke. 
If men were weaned from their ſauntering hu- 
mour, wherein they let a good part of their lives 


20 SA vou, 8A'-var, v. a. | 


2. To exhibit taſte of. 


S AW 


What /avour is better, if phyſick be true, 


2 God Be ſaving of your candle. Swift. | 4 
He who feareth' G. *he faith and duties of our | 2+ Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. For places infected, than wornwood and rue? ' 
neſs, and perſeveres in be ſaved Rogers. Silvio, finding his application unſucceſsful, was | 3 | Tufer. 1 
religion, nal e - to kinder from be- reſolved to make a /aving bargain; and fince he Benzo calls its ſmell a tartareous and helliſh 8 
3 * to ſpoon . 5 on Jon get 8 eſtate, to recover what 2 85 4 Abbot, v4 
ing ſpent or Ion. i *r e had laid out of his own. 5 Addiſon. urn then my fre reputation to ; 1. 
We may be 4 8 romeo | SA'vinG, 84'-ving. adv. [This is nothing A /avour that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril. Shah. 4" 
tended for our g Fog ing by repining, nor more than a participle of the verb ſave ad- I ſmell ſweet ſavours, and I feel ſoft things. Shak; | # 1 
B ee ®. Temple. | verbiallyuſed.] With exception infavour of, | , hat Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that there is | 4 ? 
fave 4 thing gp : yo. x ths can,” All this world's glory ſeemeth vain, in their race an evil /,, is a received opinion LK 
e 2 long litigious laws, And all their ſhows but ſhadows, ſaving ſhe. Spenſ. we know not how to admit. Brown's Vulgar Err. 8 * 
And. ſave th expence. 5d 2 10 lierle Won, Such laws cannot be abrogated, ſaving only by Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a 1 
Where ſuits are wha: 1 <4 laſt undone. Dryden. | whom they were made; becauſe the intent of | volatile ſalt of a grateful /avour, are heating. it 
That he who 7 r I them being known unto none but the author, he We: Arbuthnot on Diet. ny 
4. To reſerve * * <6 8. he ſhall notJave of alone can judge how long it is requiſite they | 2. Taſte j power of affecting the palate. 9 
He ſhall not — 3 Fab, Xx. 20. ſhould endure. Tin, Hooler. LETS TEES: 1 
that which he os 115 as they bravely fought, | Saving the reverence due to ſo great a man, 1 The /avour of death from all things. Milton. bk 
Md. — _—_ NG ſows a groat.. Pope. doubt not but they did all creep out of their holes. A directer influence from the ſun gives fruit a 9 
OW /aVe 7 | | | 


better /avour and a greater worth, South, - 


To SA vou, 84'-vur.. v. . [/avourer, Fr. 


from the noun.} 
r. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. 


- 


2. To betoken; to have an appearance or 


intellectual taſte of ſomething. | 
This ripping of anceſtors is very pleaſing, and 
ſavoureth of good conceit and ſome reading. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachments are 
very diligently and civilly couched; and though 
his heart was big, yet they all ſavour of an humble 
ſpirit. 1 Wotton. - 
That ſavours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 
If *twere a ſecret that concern'd my life, 
This boldneſs might become thee; 
But ſuch unneceſſary rudeneſs favours 
Of ſome deſign. CINE 
I have rejected every thing that ſaveurs of party. 
| 8 Addiſon. 2 


1. To like; to taſte or ſmell with delight. 


Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filths /avour but themſelves.” Shakeſp. 


— Thou /avoureft not the things that be of God, 


. 's | Matt. 
SA'vOURILY, 84-var-F-IF. ado, from ſavoury. ] 


t. With guſt; with appetite. 
The collation he fell to very ſavouriiy. L' Eft. 
This mufti is ſome Englith renegado, he talks 
ſo ſavourily of toaping. 
2. With a pleaſing reliſh. 
| There's a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When ſilly plays ſo ſavourily go down. Dryden. 


SA'VOURINESS,  84'-vur-y-nts. 1. /. [from ſt-- 


Wars. 
1. Taſte pleaſing and picquant. 
2. Pleaſing ſmell. | | 
SA'VOURY,. 89-vUr-yF; adj. [ ſavoureu, Fr. 
from /avour.} * | | 


1. Pleafing to the ſmell. 


The pleaſant /avozry ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that I 
Could not but taſte! - 
From the boughs a ſavoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite ! more pleas d my ſenſe 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt-fennel, or the teats 5 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 


2+ Picquant to the taſte .. 5 
Savoury, meat, ſuch as my father loveth. Genefir. - 
The ſavoury pulp they chew. Muton 


Savior, 84-voy'. 1, .. Lbraſtca /abaudi 
A ſort of N Wed 755 


Denbam 's Sopby. - 


' Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. . 


Milton's Paradiſe Lift; 


Milton, - 


Lat.]! 
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means do acemi vet his garriſons” and his run uſcleſly away, they would acquire {kill in hun- SA'USAGE, sas, sidzh. 2. /. L ſaueiſſe, Fr. 5 ä 
S4 vm. +. . Putten. | dreds of things. Tocle. ſum, Lat.] A roll or: G — 5 
Id sa c | 


The brainleſs-ſtripling 3 | 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek ; 


monly of pork or veal, and ſometimes : of: 


: - 
5 4 1 ” 
wa * 3 . wo. ; 7 


| plant 5 | beef, minced very ſmall; with ſalt and ſpice: 
SAxind, 82-ving. adi. [from fave. | A. ſaur®ring tribe] ſuch born to wide eſtates, ſometimes is is tbfed into the 3 
25 9 parlmonious 3. not laviſh,  { Vi yea and no in ſeuates hold debates. Tickel. | and ſometimes only rolled in eee 
Ky e money ; for ſhe was ſaving, and ap- SA'VORY;,. 83/-viir-F, Neo © 7. [ ſaworte, Fr . ſa- 1 Saw, 84. The preterite of fee. 25 : . * 8 
| plied 1 19 pay John's clamorous debts. | ee, > A 2 Ws ; Milkr, | © I never fow till no- ß, 
po; m os e of Fobn Ball, SA vun, 84>var. n. J. [ ſaveur, Fr.] | Sight more deteſtable,, - = Sd.” 
Vor. U. RV. OM F 8 . A ſcent; odour, * . 4 S. 4 
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 fawslike teeth in his throat. 


Sl wpus r, s“ düst. . /. { ſaw and du.) Duſt 


SAW ISH, sä“-flsh. 2. J. La and .] A 
SA WIr, sd-pit. 2. /. [ſaw and pit.] Pit 


SAW 


ſcie, Fr.] | 
1. A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition of 
which wood or metal is cut. 
The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing to- | 
wards the end of the /, and not towards the 
handle of the ſao, or ſtraight between the handle 
and end; becauſe the au is deſigned to act only 
in its progreſs forwards, a man having in that 
more ſtrength than he can have in drawing back 
his ſaw, and therefore when he draws it back, 
he bears it lightly off the unſawn ſtuff, which en- 
ables him the longer to continue his ſeveral pro- 
greſſions of the ſaro. Maron s Mech. Exerciſes. 
The roach is a leather mouth'd fiſh, and has 
Walton Angler. 
Then/azvs weretooth'd, and ſounding axes made. 
| Dryden. 
If they cannot cut, | | 
His /a20s are toothleſs, and his hatchets lead, Pope. 
2. Saga, Sax. /aeghe, Dut.) A ſaying; a 
maxim; a ſentence ; an axiom ; a proverb. 
Good king, that muſt approve the common ſaw : 
Thou out of Heaven's benediction com'it \. 
To the warm ſun ! Shakeſp. King Lear. 
From the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all ſaws of books. Sbateſp. 
His weapons, holy ſatus of ſacred writ, Shak. 
Strict age and ſour ſeverity, | 
With their grave ſaws in ſlumber lie, Milton. 


To Saw, sa“. part. /aqved and ſawn. [ ſcier, Fr. 
from the noun.] To cut timber or other 
matter with a ſaw. Ee 
They were ſtoned, they were ſawn aſunder. 
; ; Hebrews, 
A carpenter after he hath /awn down a tree, 
and wrought it handſomely, ſets it in a wall. 
DE. BE Wiſd. xiii. II. 
.  - Maſter workmen, when they direct any of 
their underlings to ſav a piece of ſtuff, have ſeve- 
xal phraſes for the /azving of it: they ſeldom ſay, 
ſaw the piece of ſtuff; but, draw the /awv through 
it; give the piece of ſtuff a kerf. Moon. 
It is an incaleſcency, from a ſwift motion, ſuch 
as that of running, threſhing, or ſawing. 
| e Ray on the Creation. 
If 1 cut my finger, I ſhall as certainly feel pain 
as if my ſoul v 


had a piece of it /awn through. Callier. 


made by the attrition of the ſaw. _ 
If the membrane be fouled by the /azvdu/? of 
the bone, wipe it off with a ſponge. Wiſeman. 
Rotten /awdu//, mixed with earth, enriches it 
very much. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


. ſort of fiſh with a kind of dentated horn. 


over which timber is laid to be ſawn by 

two men. | x | 
/ Let them from forth a /azvpit ruſh at once f 
With ſome diffuſed ſong. 


They colour it by laying it in a ſazop#it that hath 
oak ſaw-duſt therein. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


SAW-wokr, $4'-wart. 2. ſ. [ ſerratula, Lat.) 
A plant like the greater centaury, from 
which this differs in having ſmaller heads, 
and from the knapweed, in having the 
borders of the leaves cut into ſmall ſnarp 
ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. 
| | SL Miller. 
SAw-WREST, 84'-rEst. n. /. [ aw and auręſt.] 
A ſort of tool. „5 
With the /aw-zoreſ# they ſet the teeth of the 
ſaw; that is, they put one of the notches of the 


wreſt between the firſt two teeth on the blade of 


the ſaw, and then turn the handle horizontally a 
little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
faw; and that at once turns the firſt tooth ſome- 


what towards you, and the ſecond tooth from 


was co- extended with the limb, and 


Sbaleſp. 


SAY 


SAW, sa“. u. /. L ſaqve, Dan. raza, or prize, Sax. | SA'WER, [ . ir. bs . [ ftieur, Fr. from 


SA/WYER, /aw.)] One whoſe trade 
is to ſaw timber into boards or beams. 


The pit- ſaw is uſed by joiners, when what they 


have to do may be as ſoon done at home as ſend 
it to the /azoyers. Moxon. 


Fr. /axifraga, Lat.] A plant. | 

 Saxifrage, quaſi ſaxum frangere, to break the 
ſtone, is applicable to any thing having this pro- 
perty ; but is a term moſt commonly given to a 
plant, from an opinion of its medicinal virtues to 


this effect. Quincy. 


SA xir RAGE Meagoav, sàk - s- frädzh. u. /. 
[ /lanum, Lat.] A plant. 5 
Sa/X1FRAGOUS, säk-sIf“-frà-gùs. adj. ¶ ſaxum 
and frango, Lat.] Diſſolvent of the ſtone. - 
Becauſe goat's blood was found an excellent 
medicine for the ſtone, it might be conceived to 
be able to break a diamond; and ſo it came to be 
ordered that the goats ſhould be fed on /axifragous 
herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power to 
break the ſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To SAY, 87. v. a. preter. ſaid, [reczan, Sax. 
Den, Dit} © | 
I. To ſpeak ;: to utter in words; to tell. 
Say it out, Diggon, whatever it hight. Spenſer, 
In this ſlumbry agitation, what have you heard 


her ſay ? | Shateſp. 
Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not ſay thee 
| nay, I Kings. 


þ Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. Mark. 
2. To allege by way of argument. 

After all can be ſaid againſt a thing, this will 
ſtill be true, that many things poſſibly are, which 
we know not of. Tillotſon. 

In vain ſhall we attempt to juſtify ourſelves, as 
the rich young man in the goſpel did, by appeal- 
ing to the great duties of the law; unleſs we can 
ſay ſomewhat more, even that we have been libe- 

ral in our diſtributions to the poor. Atterbury. 
3. To tell in any manner. ö 

With flying ſpeed, and ſeeming great pretence, 

Came * with letters which his meſſage 

aid. | Fairy Queen. 

4. To repeat; to rehearſe : as, to /aza part; 

to ſay a leſſon. 6 

5. To pronounce without ſinging. | 

Then ſhall be ſaid or ſung as follows. Com. Prayer. 


To SAY, 8. v. u. Ee 

1. To ſpeak; to pronounce ; to utter; to 
relate. | | 

He /aid moreover, I have ſomewhat to ſay unto 
thee ; and ſhe /aid, ſay on. 3 I Kings, 
The council-table and ſtar-chamber hold, as 
Thucydides ſaid of the Athenians, for honourable 
that which pleaſed, and for juſt that which profited. 
| | | Clarendon. 
The lion here has taken his right meaſures, that 
is to /ay, he has made a true judgment. L' Eftrange, 
Of ſome propoſitions it may be difficult to /ay 
whether they affirm or deny; as when we /ay, 
Plato was no fool. | Watts. 


2. In poetry, ſay is often uſed before a queſ- 
tion; tell. | 
Saay firſt what cauſe 
Movꝰd our grand parents to ſall off? 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, | 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent ? Sæuift. 
And who more bleſt, who chain'd his country; 


Milton. 


ALY A 
Or he whoſe virtue figh'd to loſe a day? 
Savy,:84'. n./. [from the verb. 
1. A ſpeech ; what one has to ſay, 
He no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, . up riſes a 


Pope. 


Fou. Moran Mechanical Exerciſe. 


SA'XIFRAGE, 84k'-5F-frqdzh, n. /. [ ſaxiſrage, 


5 


| 


4 


o 


4 


cunning ſnap. | L' Eſtrange. 
2. {For aſſay.) Sample. Tos E 

So good a ſay invites the eye, 
A little downward to eſpy - . | 
The lively cluſters of her breaſts, - Sidney. 


ME 


SCA 


Since thy outſide looks fo fair and » 
And that thy tongue ſome /ay of breedin 
By rule of knighthood I diſdain, 

3. Trial by a ſample. 

This gentleman having brought that earth 
the publick ay maſters, and upon their ks 
unable to bring it to fuſion, or make it gy , 
he had procured a little of it, and with à 
flux ſeparated a third part of pure gold. 

4. [ Sore, Fr.] Silk. Obſolete. 
5. A kind of woollen ſtuff, 
SA'YING, 84'-Ing, 1. . [from /ay.] Expreſſion: 
words; opinion ſententiouſly delivered 
I thank thee, Brutus, : 


arlike, 
£ breathes, 
Shatp, 


2 
. 
peculiar 

Boyle, 


That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. 51, 


Moſes fled at this ſaying, and was a ſtranger 
Midian, JIE 18 yy 
Many are the ſayings of the wiſe, | 
Extolling patience as the trueſt fortitude, My, 
Others try to divert the troubles of other men 
by pretty and plauſible /zyings, ſuch as this, that 
if evils are long, they are but light. Tillsthm, 
We poetick folks, who muſt reſtrain 
Our meaſur'd ſayings in an equal chain, 
Have troubles utterly unknown to thoſe, 
Who let their fancy Jooſe in rambling profe, Prize, 
The ſacred function can never be hurt by their 
ſayings, if not firſtreproached by our doings. 4!tr}, 
SCAB, skäb'. 1. /. [rcæb, Sax. ſcabbia, Ital. 
ſchabbe, Dut. ſcabies, Lat.] 

r. An incruſtation formed over a ſore b 
dried matter. | 
What's the matter, you diſſentious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? Shakeſp. Cor iolanu;, 
That free from gouts thou may'ſtpreſerve thy care, 
And clear from ſcabs produc'd by freezing air. 
| Dryden, 
2. The itch or mange of horſes. 
3. A paltry fellow, ſo named from the itch 
often incident to negligent poverty. 
I would thou did'ſt itch from head to foot, and 
I had the ſcratching of thee, I would make thee 
the loathſom'ſt /cab in Greece, . Shale, 


Well ſaid, Wart; thou art a good ſcab: tncte 


18 a teſter for thee. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
One of the uſurers, a head man of the city, took 
it in dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with 
a ſcab of a currier, |  L Efirange, 
This vap'ring ſcab muſt needs deviſe _ 
To ape the thunder of the ſkies. Swift, 


SCA'BBARD, $kab-berd. . /. [ ſchap, Germ. 
Junius.] The ſheath of a ſword, 
Enter fortune's gate, | 
Nor in thy ſcabbard ſheath that famous blade, 
Till ſettled be thy kingdom and eſtate. Fairfax, 
What eyes! how keen their glances ! you do 
well to keep 'em veil'd; they are too ſharp to be 
truſted out o th' /cabbard. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
SCA'BBED, 8kab'd. adj. {from /rab.] 
1. Covered or diſeaſed with ſcabs. 


The briar fruit make thoſe that eat them. 


ſcal bed. 

2. Paltry; ſorry; vile; worthleſs. 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerciſings gnaw. Dryden. 

Sca'BBEDNESS, 8kAb'-bid-nis. 2. / [from 
 ſeabbed.) The ſtate of being ſcabby. 


Bacon. 


SCa'BBINESS, 8kib'-by-nts. v. /. [from cab. 


The quality of being ſcabby. : 
Sca'Bsr, skäb“- by. adj. [from ſcab.] Diſcaſed 
with ſcabs. 1 : 
Her writhled ſkin, as rough as mapple rind, 
80 ſcabby was, that would have loath'd all Wo- 
mankind, 15 Fairy Queen, 
A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, | 
When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. 
Drydin. 
Ik the grazier ſhould bring me one wethef fat 
and well fleeced, and expect the ſame price for à 
whole hundred, without giving me 1 2 
| 5 te 
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SCA ; 7 + | | S$ C4. 


) | | ALA/DE; 5kA-1A'd, 7 meh: Hala Long time in even /cale | 
money for thoſe that were lean, ſhorn, | SCALA'DE, 5ka-1a'd, 7 ./ French; ſcalada, | 8 „ n 
2 22 * — be none of his cuſtomer, Swift. SCALA'DO, 8ki-1A'-d6.Y Span, from cala, The battle hung. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Sca'n10us, ski-byds. adj. [ ſcabiaſus, Lat.] | Lat. a ladder.] A ftorm given to a place by ee nn 
itchy; leprous. __ | raifing ladders againſt the walls. | 10 . . Oe Ats again. Cleaweland. 
in ** ſpring ſcabious eruptions upon the ſkin What can be more ſtrange than that we ſhould | eſcalesareturn'd, her kindneſs weighs no more 
were epidemical, from the acidity of the blood. within two months have won one town of im- Now than my vows. Waller. 
f TP Arbuthbnot on Air. portance by ſcalado, battered and aſſaulted ano- a wid . gd 
f 1 . hieuſe, Fr. ther, and overthrown great forces in the field? Bacon. . a | es Som | 
Sc BIOUS» Ska 7 . e Thou raiſedſt thy voice to record the ſtrata- | The conſcience is the teſt. . Dryden. 
ſeabiofa, Lat.] 4 P 106 g ai. [ Kab Fr, | gems, the arduous exploits, and the nocturnal If we conſider the dignity of an intelligent be- 
| K skäb-rüs. adj. | ſcabretr, Br. fealad: of needy heroes, the terror of your peace- NS; 2 8 be 5 wat e e 7 
. | iti „ FIT: matter, m, wi uing "a 
I Rough ; rugged 3 pointed on the ſurface. eee 5 1 of F 0 3 Ea nature, that Re ſoul of one virtuous and | 
* Urine, black and bloody, is occaſioned by SCALARY, $kilV-ler-y. adj. (from cala, Lat.] religious man is of greater worth and excellency 
ſomething ſharp or ſcabrove wounding the ſmall Proceeding by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder. than the ſun and his planets, Bentley's Sermons. 
plood-veffels: if the ſtone is ſmooth and well He made at nearer diſtances certain elevated 2 The ſign Libra in the Zodiack. 
bedded, this may not happen. Arbutbnot. places and ſcalary aſcents, that they might better 5 Juno Þ ours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
2. Harſh ; unmuſical. aſcend or mount their horſes. Brown, 


; . The ſcales, as the juſt product of his flames. Creech. 
Lucretius is ſceabrove and rough in theſe: he | 7, SQALD, ska Id. v. a. { ſealdare, Ital. cali- 


Chauceriſms, which were 3. [Eſcaille, Fr. ſquama, Lat.] The ſmall 
— og drone Ben Jonſon. | , ＋0 bann hot liquor | EUs Of ETUTS FUCK AINEE Bas Over <0Q= ** 
SCA'BROUSNESS, skib'-rhs-nis. 1. . [from I am ſcalded with my violent motion, e 
ſcabrous. Roughneſs : ruggedneſs. And pro of pol to ſee you. Shak. King John. Which was made of a fiſh's ſcale. —& Drayton, 
Sca'swoRT, $kab -wurt. u. / Welentum.] A When th . bot Standing aloof, with lead they bruiſe the /calos, 
plant. Aan . 1 8 1 And tear the fleſh of the incenſed whales. Waller. 
1d”. 1. /. ind o . roba - , | 
— ith fhad. 5 | Thatſcale with ſafetyr. Sba tgp. Henry IV. 4. Any thing exfoliatedyor deſquamated; a 
Of round fiſh there are ſprat, barn, ſmelts, and Thou art a ſoul in bliſs; but l am bound thin lamina, A | = | 
{cad . 1 Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears . ag * by 1 8 and e a Wet 
; i wiv Do 22M Tie molten tent ba leb. King Lear. cather, when the ſmith hath taken an heat, take 
SCA FFOLD, on HO. nf. | vip „Fr. 18 the blue flames of [calding Ne i fall, up the /ca/es that fly from the iron, and thoſe ſcales 
ſchavot, Dut- rom /chawven to ſhow. ] : | Involving ſwiftly in one ruin all, Cowley, | you mall grind upon your painter's ſtone. Peacbam. 
1. A temporary gallery or ſage raiſed either That I grieve, 'tis true; When a ſcale of bone is taken out of a wound, 
for ſhows - 0 5 But 'tis a grief of fury, not deſpair ! burning retards the ſeparation. Sharp's Surgery. 
. ode . . And if a manly drop or two fall down, F. {Scala a ladder, Lat.] Ladder; means of 
The flat unraiſed ſpirit, that * ath _ lt fcald; along my cheeks, like the green wood, aſcent. : f | 
On this eee, e * * orth pu That, ſputt'ring in the flame, works outward into Love refines | 
8⁰ 3 8 | | akeſp. Henry V. , ee, L Dryden Cleomenes. The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his ſeat 
8 a0 lead bets Aide Band. Mile It depends not on his will to perſuade himſelf, In reaſon, and is judicious ; is the ſcale 


that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold. Locle. 

Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs; but ſcalding hot may 
confirm the tumour : heat, in general, doth not 
reſolve and attenuate the juices of a human body; 


2. The gallery raiſed for execution of great 
malefactors. | 

Fortune ſmiling at her fortune therein, that a 

feaffold of execution ſhould grow a ſcaffold of co- 


By which to heav'nly love thou may'ſt aſcend. 
; Milton. | 
On the bendings of theſe mountains the marks- 
of ſeveral. ancient ſcales of ſtairs may be ſeen, by 


for too great heat will produce concretions. which they uſed to aſcend them, Addiſon on Italy. 
ronation. | Sidney. Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 6, The act of ſtorming by ladders. 
3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of a The beſt thing we can do with Wood is to ſcald | Others to a city ſtrong | 
building for the workmen. ep him ; 1 Lay ſiege, encamp'd; by batt'ry, ſcale, and mine 
Theſe out ward beauties are but the props and For which operation there's nothing more proper Aſſaulting. Hilton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
ſeaffolds 5 Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. 7. Regular gradation; a regular ſeries riſing 
On which we built our love, which, now made | 3 : Sift. like a ladder. | 
"Parſon, - 2. A provincial phraſe in huſbandry. Well haſt thou the ſcale of nature ſet, 
Stands without thoſe ſupports. Denham's Sopby. In Oxfor dſhire the ſour land they fallow when From centre to circumference ; Wwhereon 
Sylla added three hundred commons to the ſe- the ſun is pretty high, which they call a ſcalding | In contemplation of created things, 
nate; then aboliſhea the office of tribune, as be- fallow. | | Mortimer, By ſteps we may aſcend to God, Milton, 
ing only a ald to tyranny, whereof he had | SCALD, 8k4'ld. 2. J. [from the verb.] Scurf | The ſcale of the creatures is a matter of high 
no further uſe. . - Swift. on the head. | ſpeculation, Grew. 


To SCA'FFOLD, skäf'. füld. v. a. [from the Her head, altogether bald, The higher nature ſtill advances, and preſerves 
noun.] To furniſh with frames of timber. Was overgrown with ſcurff and filthy ſca/d. Spenſ. his ſu 


| 55 in the ſcale of being. Addiſon. - 
SCA FFOLDAGE, skat'-ful-didzh, 2. /. [from | SCALD, ska"ld. 4% Paltry ; ſorry ; ſcurvy. | All the integral Parts of nafvire have a bequtiful 
ſcaſfold.] Gallery; hollow floor. 8 i | 
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; | Saucy lictors | | | analogy-to one another, and to their mighty ori- 
A ſtrutting player doth think it rich | Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſcald rhymers } Einal, whoſe images are more or leſs. expreſliye, 
8 we | apt f dialogue 1 ſound, Ballad us out o'tune, N Shabeſp. Ws reing £3 9 Sen fag oy oe ; 
Wirt his ſtreteh d footing and the ſcafoldage. Shak. | $ca/L,DnEAD, ska Id-hèd. 2. / | frallad 8 Cots eee e 
; . : ä oo „ . 0 aauyr 8 : -4 , 54 
Sca'FFOLDIKG, skaf -fbl- ding. 3. , [from.| bald, Iſland. Fiete] A loathſome diſeaſe 3 bite bemngs, all nobler than ourtees. Fal, ai 
ſcaffold.) + | a kind of local leproſy in which the head is N f | 


1 1 a s Bentley's Sermons, - 
1. Temporary frames or ſtages; covered with a continuous ſcab.. 9. -* 


. Py | ti 1 | N 
What are riches, empire, power, | The ſerum is corrupted by the infection of the The Ga foot apes rs off eng Pope. 
But ſteps by which we climb to riſe, and reach touch of a ſalt humour, to which the ſcab, pox, |, , _ HEEL Sao g pre Lap 
Our * 2 obtain d, down with the | and /ce!dhead are referable. Fieyer. 8 A figure ſubdivided by lines like the ſteps 
| ca ng | 


of a ladder, which is uſed to meaſure pro- 


rr SCALE, skal. 2. /. [cale, Sax. /chael, Dut. 
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5 d of throne: 155 Congreve. J Tfhand | "Portions: between pictures and the thing 
, SicknebB, contributing no leſs than old age to * rain ; a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam | "<Preſented. i 
the ſhaking down this ef lies of the body, may | ** DO 2 e 28 a 210 The map of London was ſet out in the year 
diſcover the inward ſtructure. Pope. agal if _ ders . — um ora balance. 16858, by Mr. Newcourt, drawn by a ſcale of 
5 2 llichtly erected. 5 Or leſs than a juſt pound, if the ſcale turn 11 : ; ey: | Graunt. 
1 "_ forth your lab'ring thought 5 But in the eſtimation of a hair, wt 9. The ſeries of harmoniek or muſical Pro- 
— it _ with empty notions fraught, Thou dieſt. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. portions. F 
Of ci I broke, . Your vows to her and me, put in two ſcales, | TI pou of eng 2 and reaſonings run 
Ol circling whirlpools, an h 2 8 | up and down this ſcale, that no 
Yet thisſolution but ona . = pores of ſmoke : Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Sal. P ſcale, that no people can be 


Here's an equivocator, that could ſwear, in | happy but under good governments. Temple. * 


10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances,  \ 
_ 4C-2- . 


New change of termsand ſcaffulding of words. Prior. both the ſeates, againſt exther ſcale, Sbaleſp. 


4 et ** 
— — — — 


Sc rtv. eld. adj. [from /zale.] Squamous; 


SCALE NME, skä-lè'n. n. ſ. French; ſealenum, 


\Sca'LINEss, ski'-lF-nis. u. J. [from ſcaly.) 
-SCALL, ska l. n. /. [ Atalladur, bald, Iſland. 


. ©,» Upon thy bald hede maiſt thou have the ſcall. 
5 * | It is a dry fall, , leproſy upon the head. 
;$c#'tion, skAl-lyün. 1. J. [ ſealoyna, ital. 
Sc Lror, skôl-lüp. 2. /. [eſcallop, Er.] A 


the edge with ſegments of circles. 5 
SCALP, 8kalp'. x. /. [ ſcbelpe, Dut. a ſhell; 


SCA 


They take the flow o th' Nile 
By certain /ca/- i th' pyramid : they know 


By th' height, the lowneſs, or the mean, if dearth. 


Or foizon follow. Shateſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
To SCALE, 8kA'l. v. a. [ ſcalare, Ital.] 


1. [From cala a ladder.) To climb as by 


ladders. | 
| Often have 1 cal d the craggy oak, . 
All to diſlodge the raven of her neſt: 
How have l wearied, with many a ſtroke, 

The ſtately walnut-tree, the while the reſt 

*Under the tree fell all for nuts at ſtrife! Spenſer. 
They aſſailed the breach, and others with their 

: ſcaling ladders ſcaled the walls. 
| | Kinolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 

The way ſeems difficult, and ſteep, to ſcale 


"With upright wing againſt a higher foe. Milton. 


Heav'n with theſe engines had been ſeals, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 
| Gs Waller, 
When the bold Typhæus ſcal d the ſky, 
And forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly, 
The leſſer gods all ſuffer'd. Dryden. 
2. [From ſcale a balance.) To meaſure or 
compare ; to weigh. | 
You have found, | 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, - 
That he's your fixed enemy, Shakyp. Coriolanus. 
3. [From /cale of a fiſh.} To ſtrip of ſcales ; 
to take off in a thin lamina. 
Raphael was ſent to ſcale away the whiteneſs 
of Tobit's eyes. Tob. iii. 17. 
4. To pare off a ſurface. | 
If all the mountains were ſcaled, and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow its 
ſmooth ſurface. | Burnet. 
To SCALE, s8kal. v. n. To peel off in thin 
particles. | | | 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter and 
.crab: the old ſkins are found, but the old ſhells 
never; ſo as it is like they ſcale off, and crumble 
away by degrees. Bacon. 


1 ſcales like fiſhes. | 
Half my Egypt was ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal d ſnakes. Shak. Antony and Cleop. 


Lat.] In geometry, a triangle that has its 
three fides unequal to each other. Bailey. 


— 


% 


> The ſtate of being ſcaly. / | 


See SCALDHEAD.] Leproſy ; morbid bald- 
neſs. | : 


Chaucer, | 
Lev. iii. 30. 


aſcalonia, Lat.] A kind of onion. 
fiſh with a hollow pectinated ſhell, 
.So th' emperour Caligula, 
That triumph'd o'er the Britiſh ſea, 
Engag d his legions in fierce buſtles 
With periwincles, prawns, and muſcles; 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of ſcallops. Hudibras. : 
The ſand is in Scilly gliſtering, which may be 
. occaſioned from freeftone mingled with white | 
Mortimer. | 


Feallop ſhells. : 
To SCA'LLOP, sköl'-Iup. v. a. To mark on 


ſealpo, Ital.] — | 
1. The ſcull; the cranium; the bone that 
incloſes the brain. 55 | 
High brandiſhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
pon his creſted ſcalp ſo ſore did ſmite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. 


| 


1 


| 


/ 


SCA 
If the fracture be not complicated with a 


| to admit of the operation, the fracture muſt be 
laid bare by taking away a large piece of the 
ſcalp. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. The integuments of the head. 


| 
| ſcalps, ] 
{ Againſt thy majeſty. Sbaleſp. Richard II. 
| The hairy /calþs ; 
Are whirl'd aloof, while numerous trunks beſtrowy 
Th' enſanguin'd field. Phillips, 


To SCALP, skalp'. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
. deprive the ſcull of its integuments. 
Nie ſeldom inquire for a fracture of the ſcull by 
ſcalping, but that the ſcalp itſelf is contuſed. Sharp. 
SCA'LPEL, 8kal-pll. z. /. [French ; /calpel- 
lum, Lat.] An inſtrument uſed to ſcrape 
a bone by chirurgeons. 5 
ScA'Lv, sk#l-y. adj. [from ſcale.] Covered 
with ſcales. | ; 3h 
The river horſe and ſcaly crocodile. Milton. 
His awful ſummons they ſo. ſoon obey ; 
So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 
And ſo to paſture follow through the ſea. Dryden. 
A ſcaly fiſh with a forked tail. Woodward. 


1 To SCA'MBLE, skam'bl. v. 2. [This word, 


which is ſcarcely in uſe, has much exerciſed 
the etymological ſagacity of Meric Caſaubon; 
but, as is uſual, to no purpoſe.] 
I. To be turbulent and rapacious ; to ſeram- 
ble; to get by ſtruggling with others. 
Have freſh chaff in the bin, | 
And ſomewhat toſcamble for hog and for hen. Tuſer. 
Scambling, out facing, faſhion-mong'ring boys 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and ſlander. 
g Sbaleſp. 
That ſelf bill is urg'd, and had againſt us paſt, 
But that the ſcambling and unquiet time 
Did puſh it out of further queſtion. Shateſp. 
He was no ſooner entered into the town but a 
 ſeambling ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which 
he thought was in a begging or a drunken 
faſhion. | Motton. 
2. To ſhift aukwardly. | | | 
Some ſcambling ſhifts may be made without 
them. | More. 
To SCA'MBLE, skam'bl. v. a. To mangle ; to 
maul. : 


of it ſcambled, and cut before it was at its growth. 
Mortimer. 
ScAa'MBLER, skam'-blur. . /. [Scott.] A 
bold intruder uponone's generoſity or table. 
SCA'MBLINGLY, skam'-bling-ly. adv. [from 
ſcambling.) With turbulence and noiſe; 
with intruſive audaciouſneſs. 
ScauMO'NIATE, skim-m06'-nyet. adj. [from 
ſcammony.) Made with ſcammony. 
It may be excited by a local, ſcammoniate, or 
other acrimonious medicines. Wiſeman s Surgery. 


|.SCA'MMONY, skim'-m6-ny. 2. /. [Latin ; 


ſeammonee, Fr.] A concreted reſinous juice, 

light, tender, friable, of a greyiſh-brown 

colour, and diſagreeable odour. It flows 

upon inciſion of the root of a kind of con- 

volvulus, that grows in many parts of Afia. 

| 8 ä Trevoux. 

To Sc MP ER, skam'-pur. v. n. [ ſchampen, 

Dut. /campare, Ital.] To fly with ſpeed 
.and trepidation. x 


r 


| 


pered away with him. L' Eftrange. ' 
You will ſuddenly take a reſolution, in your 
cabinet of Highlanders, to ſcamper off with your 
- new crown. 5 Addiſon. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'lt approach, 
And, as you're ſcamp ring, ſtop you in your coach. 


ing. 
To SCAN, skän'. v. a. [ ſcandre, Fr. ſcando, 


Fairy Queen. 


5 


wound of the ſcalp, or the wound is too ſmall | 


White beards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs | 2, To examine nicely. 


My wood was cut in patches, and other parts | 


A fox ſeized upon the 'fawn, and fairly ſeams 2 


SCA 


r. To examine a verſe by counting chef 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'; "on 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan : 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſean 
With Midas' ears, committing ſhort and lon, Mit: 
They ſcan their verſes upon their fingers. Wag 
So he goes to heav'n, 
And ſo am I reveng'd: that would be [:a,y'4 
| Obakeſs, ; 
The reſt the great architect | OR 
Did wiſely to conceal; and not divulge 
His ſecrets to be ſcann'd by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton's Parc, Lf 
Every man has guilt, which he deſires ſhoulg 
not be rigorouſly ſcanned; and therefore, by the 
rule of charity and juſtice, ought not to do th; 
which he ſhould not ſuffer. Governm. of the Ts, 
At the final reckoning, when all men's a. 
tions ſhall be ſcanned and judged, the great King 
ſhall paſs his ſentence, according to the good 
men have done, or neglected to do. Calany, 
Sir Roger expoſing his palm, they crumpled 
it into all ſhapes, and diligently /canned every 
wrinkle that could be made in it. Aliiſe, 
One moment and one thought might let him ſc 
The various turns of life, and fickle ſtate of may, 
Prior, 
| The actions of men in high ſtations are all con. 


| 


ſpicuous, and liable to be ſcanned and fifted. Atterlinj. 


SCA NDAL, skän'-dèl. 2. . [ 7xdyJahy ; 
ſcandle, Fr.] | | 
1. Offence given by the faults of others. 
| His luſtful orgies he enlarg'd 
Even to the hill of ſcandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Paratiſe Li, 
2. Reproachful aſperſion; opprobrious cen- 
ſure; infamy. | 
If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof, 
| Shakeſp. Richard Ill, 
My known virtue is from ſcandul free, 
And leaves no ſhadow for your calumny. Dtn. 
In the caſe of ſcande!, we are to reflect how 
men ought to judge. Rogers Sermoiu, 
To SCA'NDAL, 8kin'-del. v. a. {from the 
| noun.] To treat opprobriouſly ; to charge 
falſely with faults. 

You repin'd, | 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants; for the people call'd them 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers. Shakeſþ, Coriolanui, 
Il do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after ſcandal them. Shakeſp. Julius Caſur. 


To SCA'NDALIZE, 8kan'-di-liz. v. a. [ova 
dais; ſcandaliſer, Fr. from ſcandal.) 

1. To offend by ſome action ſuppoſed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we /candalize by 

_ uſing harmleſs things? Among ourſelves, that 

agree in this uſe, no man will ſay that one of us 5 

offenſive and ſcandalous unto another. Hooler. 

It had the excuſe of ſome baſhfulneſs, and care 

not to ſcandalixe others, Hammond on Fundamental, 

| Whoever conſiders the injuſtice of ſome mi- 

niſters, in thoſe intervals of parliament, will not 

be ſcandalized at the warmth and vivacity of 

| _ thoſe meetings. | Clarendon, 


| 2. To reproach; to diſgrace ; to defame. 


Thou do'ſt appear to ſcandalize : 
The publick right, and common cauſe of os. 
jp anithe 
Many were ſcandalized at the perſonal flander 
and reflection flung out by ſcandalizing 3 
| | | ions 


Sca'NDALOUs, skin'-di-las. adj. [ ſcandalcuxy 
Fr. from ſcandal.) 5 
I. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing ſcandalous or offenſive unto any, el. 

pecially unto the church of God: all things u 


order, and with ſecmlinels. Houlel. 
| Something 


5 SCANT, skänt'. adv. [from the adjective.) 


SCA 


| Something fayouring 


| 


Yea, ſcandalous to the world. Shak, N. inter Tale. | 
2. Opprobrious 3 diſgraceful. 


1; openly vile. : 
E 2 een meanneſs, of that pro- | 


Pope. 
ding, which was uſed. | 
$ca' — LOUSLY, Skan'-di-lus-ly. adv. [from 


ſcandalous. : 

3 ; ill to a degree that gives pub- 

1 ce. 

. at table was ſcandalonſſy unbe- 
coming the dignity of his ſtation; noiſe, bruta- 
lity, and obſcenencſs. ö Swift, 

2. Cenſoriouſly 3 opprobriouſly. 

Shun their fault, who, ſcandalouſiy nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice. Pope. 

ScA/NDALOUSNESS, 8kan'-da-lus-nis. 2. /. 
[from ſcandalous. ] The quality of giving 

ublick offence. . 

gen 170 skän“-shün. 1. /. [ canſio, Lat.] 

| The act or practice of ſcanning a verſe. 

7 ScANT, skint'. v. a. [ßercænan, Sax. to 
break; Aaaner, Dan. to ſpare.] To limit; 
to ſtraiten. 

You think | 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 
For ſhe is with me. Shakeſp. Othello. 
They need rather to be ſcanted in their nou- 
riſhment than repleniſhed, to have them ſweet. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
We might do well to think with ourlelves 
what time of ſtay we would demand, and he 
bade us not to ſcant ourſelves. Bacon. 
Looking on things through the wrong end of 


the perſpective, which ſcants their dimenſions, | 


we negle& and contemn them. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Starve them, | 

For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb # 

Should ſcant the paſſage and confine the room. Dryd. 

l am Ffeanted in the pleaſure of dwelling on 
pour actions. : Depakn. 
Scaxr, skint'; adj. [from the verb.] 15 
1. Not plentiful; ſcarce; leſs than what is 

proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and where moiſ- 
ture is ſcent : ſo blue violets, and other flowers, 
if they be ſtarved, turn pale and white. Bacon. 

A ſingle violet tranſplant : ; | 

The ſtrength, the colour, and the ſize, 

All which before was poor and ſcant, 
Redoubles ſtill and multiplies, 
To find out that, 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ſtar- light, | 

Would over-taſk the beſt land- pilot's art. Milton. 

2. Wary ; not liberal; not parſimonious. 
From this time, 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence. Shas. 


Donne. 


Scarcely; hardly. Obſolete. 
The people, beſide their travail, charge, and 
long attendance, received of the bankers ſcant 
twenty ſhillings for thirty. Camden s Remains. 
We ſcant read in any writer, that there have 
been ſeen any people upon the ſouth coaſt. 
: Abbot"s Deſcription of the World. 
A wild pamphlet, beſides other malignities, 
would ſcant allow him to be a gentleman. Wotton. 
O'er yonder hill does ſcant the dawn appear.Gay. 
SCA'NTILY, Skan'-ty-ly. adv. {from ſcanty.] 
1. Narrowly ; not plentifully, - — 
2. Sparingly ; niggardly, 
le ſpoke 


Scartily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. Shatkeſp. 
SCA'NTINESS, skAn'-ty-nls, a. /. [from ſcanty.) 
„ Want of ſpace; want of com- 

pPaſs. KN : hh 
Virgil has ſometimes two of 1 ine; 
but the ſeartineſs of our beroick NOD . 


ö 
N 


Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, |}. 


3 proportions. 
A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and 


SCA 


2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs ; want of | 
liberality. 3 
Alexander was much troubled at the /cantine/+ 
of nature itſelf, that there were no more worlds 
for him to diſturb, : 
SCA'NTLET, skant'-lit. 2. J. {corrupted, as it | 
ſeems, from ſcantling.] A ſmall pattern; a 
ſmall quantity ; a little picce. 
While the world was but thin, the ages of 
mankind were longer; and as the world grew 
fuller, ſo their lives were ſucceſſively reduced 
to a ſhorter ſcantlet, till they came to that time 
of life which they now have. Hale. 
SCA'NTLING, skant'-ling. 1. /. [eſchantillon, 
Fr. ciantellino, Ital.] | 
1. A quantity cut for a particular purpoſe. 
"Tis hard to find out a woman that's of a juſt 
ſcantling for her age, humour, and fortune, to 
make a wife of. | 
2. A certain proportion, 
The ſucceſs, 
Although particular, ſhall give a ſcaniling 
Of good or bad unto the general. Shaleſp. 
3. A ſmall quantity. 
Reduce deſires to narrow ſcantlings and ſmall 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


groaning beneath a heap of rubbiſh. Dryden, 
In this narrow ſcantling of capacity, we enjoy 
but one pleaſure at once, Locke, 


SCA'NTLY, skint'-ly, adv. [from /cant.] 


1. Scarcely ; hardly. Obſolete. | 


England, in the opinion of the popes, was 
preferred, becauſe it contained in the eccleſi- 
aſtical diviſion two large provinces, which had 
their ſeveral legati nati; whereas France had 
ſcantly one. | Camden's Remains, 

2. Narrowly ; penuriouſly ; without ampli- 
tude. _ 

My eager love, I'll give myſelf the lye ; 

The very hope is a full happineſs, 

Yet ſcantly meaſures what I ſhall poſſeſs. Dryden. 
Sca'nTNESs, skant'-nls. 2. /. [from ſcant.] 

Narrowneſs; meanneſs; ſmallneſs. _ 
He was a man fierce, and of no evil diſpoſi- 

tion, ſaving that he thought /cantineſs of eſtate 

too great an evil. Hayward. 

Did we but compare the miſerable ſcantneſs of 
our capacities with the vaſt profundity of things, 


truth and modeſty would teach us wary lan- 


uage. , 


Sca'xTY, skan'-ty. adj. [The ſame with /cant.] 
1. Narrow; ſmall; wanting amplitude; ſhort 
of quantity ſufficient. 8 


As long as one can increaſe the number, he 
will think the idea he hath a little too ſcanty for 


poſitive infinity. Locke. 
His dominions were very narrow and ſcanty ; 
for he had not the poſſeſſion of a foot of land, 
*till he bought a field of the ſons of Heth. Locle. 
Now ſcaniter limits the proud arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 
2. Small; poor; not copious ; not ample.. 
Their language being /canty, and accommodated 
only to the few neceſfaries of a needy ſimple life, 
had no words in it to ſtand for a thouſand. Locle. 


There remained few marks of the old tradi- 


tion, ſo they had narrow and ſcanty conceptions 
of Providence, 

3. Sparing; niggardly ; parſimonious. 
In illuſtrating a point of difficulty, be not too 


| ſcanty of words, but rather become copious in 


your language. Watts, 
They with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 


The bondage and the ſſavery of years. Sri. 


To SCAPE, 8kYp. v. a. [contracted from eſ- 
cape.] To eſcape; to miſs; to avoid; to 
ſnun; not to incur; to fly. 

What, have I ſcaped love- letters in the holy- 
day time of my beauty, and am I now a ſubject 
e 


for them? * 


Glanville s Scepfis. 


2. Means of eſcape; evaſion. 


L' Eftrange. | 


ö 


Woodzward. | 


SCA 


doubt not but to die a fair death, if I Hab 


hanging. Sbaleſp. 
What can ſcape the eye | 
Of God all-ſeeing ? Milton, 


South To SCAPE, $ka'p. v. n. To get away from 


hurt or danger. | 
Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, 
But flain revive, and, taken, ſcape again? Dryden. 

SCAPE, 8ki'p. n. /. [from the verb.] 

I. Eſcape ; flight from hurt or danger; the 
act of declining or running from danger; 
accident of ſafety. 

I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtꝰrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth/capes in th'imminent deadly breach, 
| EL | Shakeſp. 


Having purpos'd falſehood, you © 
Can have no way but falſchood to be true! 
Vain lunatick, againſt theſe ſcapes I could 
Diſpute, and conquer, if I would. Donne. 
3. Negligent freak ; deviation from regularity. 
No natural exhalation in the ſky, 
No ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But they will pluck away it's nat' ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns. Sha, 
4. Looſe act of vice or lewdneſs. | 
A bearne! a very pretty bearne! fure fome 
ſcape : though I am not bookiſh, yet I can read 
waiting-gentlewoman in the ſcape. Shakeſp. 
| Thou lurkd'ſt LEES 
In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Caliſto, Clymene: | 
Too long thou laid'ſt thy /capes on names ador'd. 
| Milton, 
SCA'PUL A, $kap'-0-14. n. /. [Lat.] The 
ſhoulderblade. | 
The heat went off from the parts, and ſpread 
up higher to the breaſt and ſcapula. Wiſeman, 


Sca'PpULAR, skip'-u-ler. 


| Sca'yvLaArY, big d- Air- 5 ey 23 
[ /capulaire, Fr. from ſcapula, Lat.] Relating 


or belonging to the ſhoulders. 
The humours diſperſed through the branches 
of the axillary artery to the ſcapulary branches. 
Wiſeman of Ulcers, 
The viſcera were counterpoiſed with the weight 
of the ſcapular part. Derham, 


SCAR, skar. n. /. ifrom eſchar, eſcare, Fr. 


kx. A mark made by a hurt or fire; 


a Cicatrix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it. Shateſp. As you like it. 

The ſoft delicious air, 

To heal the ſcars of theſe corroſive fires, 
Shall breathe her balm, 

It may be ſtruck out of the omniſcieacy of 
God, and leave no /zar nor blemiſh behind. Mere. 

This earth had the beauty of youth and bloom- 
ing nature, and not a wrinkle, /car, or fracture 
on all its body. | Burnet, 


In a hemorrhage from the lungs, ſtypticks are 


often inſignificant ; and if they could operate 
upon the affected part, ſo far as to make a ſcar, 
when that fell off, the diſeaſe would return. 
| Arbuthnit on Diet. 
To SCAR, 8ka'r. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
mark as with a ſore or wound. | 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, | 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſmoath as monumental alabaſter. Sbaleſp. 


SCA'RAB, 8kar'-ab. n. ſ.  ſearabee, Fr. ſcara- 
bus, Lat.] A beetle; an inſect with ſheathed 
Wings | —— 

A ſmall ſcarab is bred in the very tips of elm- 
leaves: theſe leaves may be .obſerved to be dry 
and dead, as alſo turgid, in which lieth a dirty, 
whitiſh, rough maggot, from which proceeds a 
beetle. 5 Derbam s Phyſico- Theology. 

SCA'RAMOUCH, skàr'-àA-moutsh. 2. /. [e/rar- 
mouche, Fr.] A buffoon in motly Kreft. 5 

| t 


Milton. 


+ . — +, . * . 
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LE. 1 SCA 


Tt makes the ſolemnities of juſtice pageantry, | heart to go forward, nor good liking to ſtand fill, Sc Fir, skär“- y- fl-uͤr. u 7. 


* a fr ; 
and the bench reverend poppets, or ſcaramoucbes nor good aſſurance to run away, Hayward. rifp.) (from ſeas 
in Karle. Collier. | One N 5 cy _ good es ſo | x. He who ſcarifies. | 

SCARCE, skers', adj. [ /carſo, Ital. ſchaers often fail, is, that when they are devout, or 2. The inſtrument with which ſcarig..c: 
8 7. U 955 7 0 feared, they then in the general reſolve to live are made. | | carificationg 
1. Not plentiful ; not copious. | 1 religiouſly. 22 | Calamy's Sermons. | 70 SCA RIFY, skär-ry-fy. v. a ſcariß 
A Swede will no more ſell ygu his hemp for Let wanton wives by death be ſcar d; Lat. ſcariſer, Fr.] To let blood by en? 
leſs filver, becauſe you tell him ſilver is ſcarcer But, to my comfort, I'm prepar d. Prior. we 


| ons of the ſkin, commonly after the a. 
now in England, and therefore riſen one fifth | SCA'RECROW, ska len and | ation of . the appli. 
in value, than a tradeſman of London will ſell crow.) An image or clapper ſet up to Waſhing the ſalts out of the eſchar, ang ſcar 

his commodity cheaper to the Iſle of Man, be-] fright birds: thence any vain terrour. Hing it, I dreſſed it. 1 3 

cauſe money is ſcarce there. Locke, | © Thereat the ſecrecrmy waxed wond'rous proud, - You quarter foul language upon me, v. 50 

2. Rare; not common. HY A, Through fortune of his firſt adventure fair, knowing whether 1 deſerve to be cu 
The /carceft of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a And with big thundering voice revil'd him loud. 


ithoue 
. upped and 


ſcarifid at this rate. Seed, 
medallion well preſerved. Addiſon. | | Spenſer. | SCA'RLET, 8k\'r-llt. 2. J. [efarlate, Pr. 
SCARCE, skérs . : adv. [from the ad- No eye hath teen, ſack: ſcarerow:; TH not | 1. Ital.] A colour compounded of 
ScA'RCELY, skérs“-Iy. & jective.] ä march through Coventry WI an, that's fat. red and yellow; cloth dyed with a 2 
1. Hardly; ſcantly. | 1 | dale. 7 
A ching which we ſo little hoped. to ſee, that! We muſt not make a ſcarecrozo of the law, If we live thus tamely, 
even they which beheld it done farcely believed | Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, : To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, | 

1 | Hooker. : And let it keep one ſhape, till cuſtom make it | Farewel nobility. Shakeſp. Henry VIII 
When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, heir pearch, and not their terrour. /-Shakeſp. © > bell . 

We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes, - Shakeſp. Many of thoſe great guns, wanting powder and Amid the circus roars ; provok'd from far 
Age, which unavoidably is but one remove ſhot, ſtood but as cyphers and ſcaresrows. Raleigh. By fight of /earlet and a ſanguine war, Dyna, 
_ from death, and conſequett!y. ſhould have no- ah ESTATES Jet . Richten fools. away. Dryden. Would it not be inſufferable for a learned = 
= ching about it but what looks like a decent pre- SCA REFIRE, 3kar-fir. 1. /. { ſcare and fire.) 525 


M . f it 7 d that whi h hi 2 TH 6 
paration for it, /zarce ever appears, of late days, A fright by fire; a fire breaking out ſo as 5 wa > * Th Gr ee 
but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and to raile terrour. * 


5 . an inſtant overturned? f 
utmoſt gaudery of youth. South. The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral ſounds, SCA'RLET, ska r-IIt. a dj. [from the n _ 
You neither have enemies, nor can ſcarce have ſerve for many kind of advertiſements; and bells Of th 1 1 .! 
| oy | ſerve to proclaim a ſcarefire, and in { laces FE Fou Ox: Karlet; red deeply dyed, 
any. Dryden. 5 £ 1 ſearefire, and in tome p : 8 | conjure thee 
2. With difficulty. | Water-breaches. x Halder. | - gy het lick forchead and her + ip. Shaleſs 
He /carcely knew him, ftriving to diſown | SCARF, Ska'rf, n. /. [eſcharfe, Fr.] Any "The Chineſe, who are of 5 17 0 we 
is blotted form, and bluſhing to be known. Dryden. thing that hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders being olivaſter, paint their checks) rr p Ig 
Slowly he ſails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides; or dreſs. => * — 4 The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown PX 7 
The preſſing water pours within her ſfides. Dryden. The matrons flung their gloves, 80 3 Kar- Ilt- ba“ „ 
SCA'RCENESS, 3 75 : 4 Ladies and maids their ſarfs and handkerchiefs, | CA e WP 5 a r-t- be n. 2. /. | ſcarit 
gcAAcirr, skérs“-It-. n. J. rom ſcarce. Upon him as he paſs'd. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. D e 1 ge 33 . 
1. Smallneſs of quantity; not plenty; pe- Will you wear the garland about your nack, or 3 mand oh 1 us r Þ mY 5 5 5 
W ner e Tko 1 8 reputed the beſt to be eaten in eee 3 
Scarcity and want ſhall ſhun you; 3 Iris there, with humid bow, 5. bees 8 >< 
Ceres” bleſſing ſo is on you. Shakeſp. | Waters th odorous banks, that blow _ na 145 : Goriemer « Huſbandry, 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea : Flowers of more mingled hew : SCA'RLET-OAK, 8ka r-lit-0”k. ./. The ilex, 
to paint a fair one, 'tis neceſſary for me to ſee Than her purfled /carf can ſhow. - Milton. | A ſpecies of oak. | 
many fair ones; but, becauſe there is ſo great a | Fitian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having dai Skir-midzh $*/ [For ſkir- 
fearcity of lovely women, I am conſtrained to placed Ariadne on one of the border s of the pic- | SCA'RMOGE, F miſh. Sperjer, 
make uſe of one certain idea, which I have formed | ture, gave her a ſcarf of a vermilion colour upon It is now pronounced by the Londoners 
in my fancy. Dryden Dufreſuoy. a blue drapery. ö ; Dryden.  ſearmige, | | 
Corn does not riſe or fall by the differences of The ready nymphs receive the crying child; Such cruel game my ſcarmages diſarms; 
more or leſs plenty of money, but by the plenty | “ They ſwath'd him with their ſearfs. Dryden. Another war, and other weapons, I 
and ſcarcity that God ſends. | ' Locke. My learned correſpondent writes a word in de- | Do love, when Love does give his ſweet alarms, 
In this grave age, when comedies are few, | tence of large ſcarves. | | Spectator. | | i Sener 
We crave your patronage for one that's new Put on your hood and ſcarf, and take Your | SCanr, skàrp. 2. / [e/carpe, Fr.] The flope 
And let the ſcarceneſs recommend the fare. Addiſ. pleaſure, _ | Swift..| on that fide of a ditch which is next to 3 
* They drink very few liquors that have not lain | To SCARF, skä rf. v. a. [from the noun.] fortified place, and looks towards the fields. 
in freſco, inſomuch that a ſcarcity of ſnow would | I. To throw looſely on. 5 | | Dig. 
/ Thiſc a mutiny at Naples. 1 T 
2. Rareneſs; infrequency; not commonneſs. To q 091 8 F _ 3 . Hamlet. of horſebit for bridles, Bailey, 
. © » They that find fault with our ſtore, ſhould be 2. ee a e ok N | | SCa'TCHES, skatsh'-68. .J. [chaſſes, Fr.] Stilts 
2 * ; SETAE e : ; | | . Rt; A 1 
0 8 to reprove our 3 of _— "| The ſcarfed bark puts from her ps bay, 1 to put the feet in to walk in dirty places. 


| p 5 | . 9 Bailey, 
Since the value of an advantage is enhanced | Hugg ons 5 i ras trumpet wind! Sal. 80 ATE, kit. 2. / [ flidor, Swed. cid, Illan- 
d e e ep thay 5 dick.] A kind of wooden ſhoe, with 3 
12 | PORE > YR up the tender eye of pitiful day. SIe | | moe, | 
5 9885 to love that moſt which is ee e sc Arsxin, skä rf. skin. 1. . / arf I, ou. 3 on which they ſlide 
To SCARE, 8kir. v. a. [ Horare, Ital. Sin- /##n.} The cuticle ; the epidermis ; the dior the noun.) To 
ner.] To fright; to frighten ; to affright ; * ſcaly integuments of the body. ſlide on ſcates, . | 
to terrify ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear. c ene 1 upper moſt, is compoſed of SCATEC skat. n „ Unuatus, Lat.] A fiſh of 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep, — ays © ma] ſcales, which lie thicker ac- | * me 5 en or EM mals Scans MD 
which, I fear, the wolf will ſooner find than the | erding as 1t 18 thicker in one part of the body than Sen 510 e 5 2 41. from ſeate- 
_ maſter. | . 8 Shakeſs. e E 1 theſe the excretory ducts of the SY L371 A . 25 -brus. 0 5 [ > _ 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, | PAY g 05 of the true kin open. Cheyne. Lat. ua Ing with ſprings. 
And ſcar'd the moon with fplinters. Sbaleſp. SCARIFICA TION, 8kar-y-fp-ka'-shun, 1. / To SCATH, ska'th. v. a. [rceavan, cada, 
en Re noiſe of thy croſs- bow 5 - — | [ ſearificatio, Lat. ſcariſication, Fr. from Sax. ſchaeden, Dut. ] To waſte ; to da- 
Will are the herd, and ſo my ſhoot is loſt. Shak. | /carify.) Incifion of the ſkin with a lancet,, mage; to deſtroy. Both the verb and nou? 


Scarecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn or ſuch like inſtrument. It is moſt practiſed | are now obſolete. 
and fruit; and ſome report that the head of a] in cupping. | as 


| uincy. | As when Heaven's fire 
| wolf, whole, dried, and hanged up in a dove“ Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, | Hath ſcatb'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines, 
SG - | houſe, will ſcare away vermin. Bacon. | the'ſcarification ought to be made with crooked in- | With ſinged top their ſtately growth, though bare 
The wing of the lriſh was ſo grievoully either | ſtruments. e _ 


| | Arbor. Stands on the blaſted heath. Millon's Paradiſe Lal. 
Kalled or ſcared*therewith, that, being ſtrangers, |. SCARIFICA'TOR, Bkar'-y-fy-ka-thr, /. [from 


| : | and in a manner neutrals, they had neither good f ſcariy.] One who ſcarifies.. 
| 2 1 | e | 


SCATH, 8ki'th. n. /.'[rceas, Sax.) Waſte ; 
| damage; miſchief; depopulation. w_ 


LS 


8 C A 
; » . ; [ 
4 denotes ſpoil or damage : as, 
a the ſcath and the ſcorn. A pro- 


we ear that budded fair is burnt and blaſted, 


hoped gain is turn'd to /ſcath, Spenſer. 
7 13 a itelal mind againſt king Edward, 
doing him all the ſcatb that he could, and annoy- 
ing his territories. 2 | x 13,4 
They placed them in Rhodes, where dai y 4 
ing great ſeath to the Turk, the great warrior Soli- 
man, with a mighty army, ſo overlaid them, that 
he won the iſland from them. Kuolles. 
still preſerv d from danger, harm, and feath, 
By many a ſea and many an unknown ſhore. Fairf. 
Sca/THFUL, SkAth-ful. ' adj. [from ſeath.] 
Miſchievous ; deftructive. _ 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which ſuch cathful grapple did he make, 
That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, 
Cried fame and honour on him. . Sha leſp. 
To SCA T TER, skät“ tür. v. a. (r care nan, 
Sax. ſchatteren, Dut.] | q 
1. To throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. 
Teach the glad hours to ſcatter, as they fly, . 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endleſs joy. Prior. 
Corruption, ſtill | | 
Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty ſcatter d o'er the ſavage. year. Thomſon. | 
2. To diſſipate; to diſperſe. : 
A king, that ſitteth in the throne of judgment, 
ſeattereth away all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 
Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people 
were /cattered from Saul. I Sam. Xiii. 8. 
Adam by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recovering, and his ſcatter'dſp'rits return'd. Milt. 
3. To ſpread thinly. i : 
Why ſhould my muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Their ſcatter'd cottages and ample plains? Dryden. 
4. To beſprinkle with ſomething looſely 
ſpread. ; | 
"Where cattle paſtur'« late, now /catter'd lies 
With carcaſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field. MIt. 
To SCA'TTER, skät-tür. v. 2. To be diſſi- 
pated; to b# diſperſed. Þ _ i | 
Sound diffuſeth itſelf in rounds; but if that 
which would ſcatter in open air be made to go into 
a canal, it gives greater force to the ſound. Bacon, 


The ſun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the ſcattering 
clouds, | Thomſon. 


SCA/TTERINGLY, 8kit'-ter-ing-ly. adv. [from 
ſcattering.] Looſely ; diſperſedly. |} 
The Spaniards have here and there ſcalteringly, 
upon the ſea-coaſis, ſet up ſome towns, Abbot. 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled 
amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to defecate 
and exalt our conceptions, not to inveigle or de- 
tain our paſſions. | Boyle. 
SCA/TTERLING, 8kat'-ter-ling. 2. /. [from /cat- 
le.] A vagabond; one that has no home 
or ſettled habitation. An elegant word, 
but diſuſed, 8 3 
Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
ordinary officer, be gotten, when challenged for 
any ſuch fact. | Spenſer. 


Gathering unto him all the ſcatterlings and out- 


laws out of all the woods and mountains, in which 
they long had lurked, he marched forth into the 
Engliſh pale. | © Spenſer on Ireland. 
SCATU'RIENT, ska- tu y- nt. adj. ¶ ſcatu- 
riens, Lat.] Springing as a fountain. Di. 


SCATURY'GINOUS, skä-tü-ridzh“In-ds. adj. 


(from ſcaturigo, Lat.] Full of ſprings or 
fountaas. Did. 
SCA'VENGER, skäv-In-dzbür. 1. 7 
Icapan to ſhave, perhaps to ſweep, Sax.] 
A petty magiſtrate, whoſe province is to 
keep the ſtreets clean: more commonly the 
labourer employed in removing filth. 
Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to in- 


He thought, in hitting theſe, his buſineſs done. 


1 


form mens judgments, and move their affections, 7 


SCE 
to reſolve difficult places of Scripture, to decide 
and clear off controverſies, I cannot ſee how to be 
a butcher, ſcavenger, or any other ſuch trade 
does at all qualify men for this work, South. 

Faſting's Nature's ſcavenger, Baynard. 

Dick the ſcavenger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's face. 

: : Swift. 

SCE LERAT, $-er-at. u. /, [French; /cele- | 
ratus, Lat.] A villain; a wicked wretch. 
A word introduced unnece ſſarily from the 
French by a Scottiſh author, 

Scelerats can by no arts ſtifle the cries of a 
wounded conſcience. Cheyne. 

SCE'NARY, $E@'n-Er-Y. 2. / [from ſcene.] 

r. The appearances of place or things. 

He muſt gain a reliſh of the works of nature, 
and be converſant in the various ſcenary of a coun- 
try life, Addiſon, 

2. The repreſentation of the place in whici 
an action is performed, 

The progreſs of the ſound, and the ſcenary of 
the bordering regions, are imitated from An. vii. 
on the ſounding the horn of Alecto. Pope. 

3. The diſpoſition and conſecution of the 

| ſcenes of a play. 

To make a more perfe& model of a picture, is, 
in the language of poets, to draw up the ſcenary 
of a play. | Dryden. 

SCENE, sé'n. n. .. [ ſcæna, Lat. cn, ſcene, 
Fr.] 

1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick poetry. | 

2. The general appearance of any action; 
the whole contexture of objects; a diſplay; 
a ſeries ; a regular diſpoſition. | 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A ſylvan ſcene; and as the ranks aſcend 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton. 

Now prepare thee for another ſcene. Milton, | 
A mute ſcene of ſorrow, mixt with fer; 
Still on the table lay the unfiniſh'd cheer, Dryden. 
A larger ſcene of action is diſplay' d, 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd. Dryd. 
Ex 'ry ſev'ral place muſt be 8 
A 'cene of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden. 
When riſing Spring adorns the mead, : 
A charming /cene of nature is diſplay'd. Lry den. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, | 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
paſs! | Addiſon. 

About eight miles diſtance from Naples lies a 
very noble ſcene of antiquities; what they call 
Virgil's tomb is the firſt, . Addiſon on Italy. 

Say, ſhepherd, ſay, are theſe refle&ions true? 
Or was it but the woman's fear that drew 
This cruel ſcene, unjuſt to love and you? Prior. 

3. Part of a play. 1 

It ſhall be ſo my care | 

To have you royally appointed, as if 
The ſcene you play were mine 
Our author would excuſe theſe youthful /cenes 

Begotten at his entrance, 5 Granville. 

4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes be- 

tween the ſame perſons in the ſame place. 
If his characters were good, 
The ſcenes entire, and freed from noiſe and blood, 
The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time, 
The words not forc'd, but ſliding into rhime, 


Dryden. 
5+ The place repreſented by the ſtage. 

The king: is ſet from London, and the ſcene 
Is now tranſported to Southampton. Lap. 


6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the 


play; 

© "The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eye, 
| before it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 
SCE'NICK, $SEn'-nlk. adj. [ ſcenique, Fr. from 

ſcene.] Dramatick ; theatrical, | 


SCE 
SCENOGRA'FHICAL, $E-n6-graf”-ſF-kel. adj. 
lun and ye4pou.] Drawn in perſpective. 
SCENOGRA'PHICALLY, 8&@-nd-graf” fy-kel-y. 
ad v. [from /cenographical.] In perſpective. 

If the workman be ſkilled in perſpective, more 
than one face may be repreſented in our diagrans 
ſcenographically. Mortimer. 

SCE/NOGRAPHY, sé-nög-grä-fh. u. J. [oxmi and 


ved p, ſcenographie, Fr.] The art of per- 


ſpective. | 
SCENT, sent'. u. /. { entir to ſmell, Fr.] 
I. The power of ſmelling ; the fmell. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croſſes 
and confounds her former track, and uſes all poſ- 
ſible methods to divert the ſcert. . Watts, 

2. The object of ſmell ; odour good or bad. 

Bellman cried upon it at the meereſt loſs, 

And twice to-day pick'd out the dulleſt ſcent. Shak, 

The plague, they reporc, hath a ſcent of the 
ſmell of a mellow apple. Bacon. 

Good /cents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. 

Partake | 
The ſeaſon, prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs. Milt. 

Exulting, *till he finds their nobler ſenſe 
Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe ; 
Then curſes his confpiring feet, whoſe /cent 
Betrays that ſafety which their ſwiftneſs lent. 

; Denham. 


Davis. 


| Chearful health, 
His duteous handmaid, through the air improv'd, 
With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſial. Prior. 
3. Chace followed by the ſmell. | 
He gained theobſervations of innumerable ages, 
and travelled upon the ſame /cent into Æthiopia. 


To SCENT, $ent”, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I, To ſmell; to perceive by the noſe. 
So ſcented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from ſo far, Milton. 
2. To perfume ; or to imbue with odour good 
or bad, > ; | 
Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 


ground. | 
Actæon ſpies 
His op' ning hounds; and now he hears their cries; 
A gen'rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 
Or ſnuff the vapour from the ſcented graſs. Addiſon. 
Sck'xrIkss, sent'-IIs. adj. {from ſcent.] Ino- 
dorous; having no ſmell. | 
SCE 'PTRE, séep-tür. u. /. [ ſceptrum, Lat. 
ſeeptre, Fr.] The enſign of royalty born 


Dryden, 


Py ” 


in the hand. | 

Nor ſhall proud Lancaſter uſurp my right, 

Nor hold the ſceptre in his childiſh fit. Shate/p. 
How, beſt of kings, do'ſt thou a ſceptre bear 

How, beſt of poets, do'ſt thou laurel wear! 


| But two things rare the fates had in their ſtore, 


Sbaleſp. 


And gave thee both, to ſhew they could no more. 
b N EE Ben Jenſon. 
I ſing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore 

In that right hand which held the crook before. 
5 | | Cooley, 
The parliament preſented thoſe acts which were 
prepared by them to the royal ſceptre, in which 
were ſome laws reſtraining the extravagant power 
of the nobility. | 5 


credible crowns and /ceptres are conferred gratis. 


| Decay of Piety. 


5 SCE'PTERED,. 8Ep/-thrd. adi. [from ſceptre.] 


* 


Bearing a ſceptre. EET 
The ſceptred heralds call 


To Britain's queen the /cepter'd ſuppliant bends, 
To her hiscrownsand infant race commends. Ticlel, 
SCE'PTICK, 8kEp'-tik. u. /. See SKEPTICK. 


With ſceniet virtue charm the riſing age; Au. 


SCHE'DULE, $&d'-dzkAl. z. /. { /chedula, Lat. 


Temple. 


Shall all bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred - 


Clarendon. 
The court of Rome has, in other ihſtances, 
ſo well teſted its good managery, that it is not 


To council, in the city-gates, Milton's Paradiſe Lof.. 
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1. A ſmall ſcroll. 


The firſt publiſhed ſchedules being brought to a 
grave knight, he read over an unſavory ſentence 
or two, and delivered back the libel. 
2. A writing additional or appendant. 
All ill, which all 
Prophets or poets ſpake, and all which ſhall 
B' annex'd in ſchedule unto this by me, 
Fall on that man! Dionne. 
3. A little inventory. | 4 
I will give out ſchedules of my beauty : it ſhall 
be inventoried, and every particle and utenſil la- 
bel'd to my will. | 
SCHE'MATISM , 8k& m-A4t-Izm.n./. [ *Alle Neg.] 
1. Combination of the aſpects of heavenly 
bodies. | 
2. Particular form or diſpoſition of a thing. 
Every particle of matter, whatever form or 
ſchematiſm it puts on, muſt in all conditions be 
equally extended, and therefore take up the fame 
og re Creech. 
SCHE'MATIST, ske'm-4-tist, n./: [from ſcheme. 
A projector ; one given to forming ſchemes. 
SCHEME, ske'm. n. /. Lexi. | 5 
1. A plan; a combination of various things 
into one view, deſign, or purpoſe; a ſyſtem. 
Were our ſenſes made much quicker, the appear- 
ance, and outward ſcheme of things would have 


quite another face to us, and be inconſiſtent with | 


our well-being. | Locke. 
We ſhall never be able to give ourſelves a ſatiſ- 
factory account of the divine conduct, without 
forming ſuch a ſcheme of things as ſhall at once 
take in time and eternity. © Atterbury. 
2. A project; a contrivance ; a deſign. 

He forms the well-concerted ſcheme of miſchief ; 
"Tis fix'd, tis done, and both are doom'd to death. 

| Rowe. 


The haughty monarch was laying ſchemes for 


ſuppreſſing the ancient liberties, and removing the 


ancient boundaries of kingdoms. Atterbury, 
The ſtoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by 
lopping off our deſires, is like cutting off our feet 
when we want ſhoes  _ Sreift, 


3. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the celeſ- 


tial bodies; any lineal or mathematical 
diagram. | 


It hath embroiled aſtrology in the erection of 


ſchemes, and the judgment of death and diſeaſes, 
| Brown. 
It is a /cheme and face of heaven, 


As th' aſpects are diſpoſed this even. Hudibras. 


Scneg'mer, ské'm-ür. u. /. (from /cheme.] A 
projector; a contriver. 
 Scne's1s, skE'-sls. n. / 


lextcig.] An habi- 
tude; ſtate of any thing with reſpect to 
- * Other things. 
If that mind which has exiſting in itſelf from 
all eternity all the ſimple eſſences of things, and 
conſequently all their poſſible ſcbeſes or habitudes, 
ſhould ever change, there would ariſe a new /cbe/is 


in the mind, which is contrary to the ſuppoſition, 


| Orig. 

Sci'RRHus, skér“-rüs. 1. /. { ſcirrbe, Fr. This 
ſhould be written ftirrbus, not merely be- 
cauſe it comes from cui, but becauſe c 
in Engliſh has before e and i the ſound of /. 
See SKEPTICK.] An indurated gland. | 
Any of theſe three may degenerate into a /cir- 
rbus, and that ſcirrbus into a cancer. Wiſeman, 
Sci/xxnovs, 8ker'-ros. adj. [from ſcirrbus.] 
Having a gland indurated ; ' conſiſting of a 


Sland indurated. | 


How they are to be treated when they are 


ſtrumous, ſeirrbous,or cancerous, you may ſee. Wiſem, 
Scixrno'siTyY, skEr-ros*-81t-y. n. /. [from ſcir- 
rhous,)] An induration of the glands. * 
The difficulty of breathing, occaſioned by /cir- 
rhoſities of the glands, is not to be cured. Arb. on Diet. 


SCHISM, slz'm. 7. , lex, ſchiſie, Fr.] 
A ſeparation ordivifion in the church of God. 


Sbaleſp. 


Hooker. | 
. _ Whenaſchiſmisonce ſpread, there grows at length 


| 


SCH 


Set boundstoour paſſions by reaſon, to our errours 
by truth, and to our ſcbiſms by charity. King Charles. 

Oppoſe ſebiſins by unity, hypocriſy by ſober 
piety, and debauchery by temperance. Sprati. 


a diſpute which are the ſchiſmaticks: in the ſenſe 
of the Jaw the ſchiſ lies on that ſide which oppoſes 
itſelf to the religion of the ſtate. Swift, 


SCHISMA'TICAL, s|z-mat'-ty-kel. adv. [ /chi/- 
matique, Fr. from ſchi/matiick.) Implying 
ſchiſm ; practiſing ſchiſm. 


By theſe tumults all factions, ſeditions, and | 
ſchiſmatical propoſals againſt government, eccleſi- 


aſtical and civil, muſt be backed. Xing Charles. 
Here bare anathemas fall but like ſo many 
bruta fulmina upon the obſtinate and ſchiſmatical, 
who are like to think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt 
by being cut off from that body which they chuſe 
not to be of, and ſo being puniſhed into a quiet 
' enjoyment of their beloved ſeparation. South. 
SCHISMA'TICALLY, slz-mät'-ty-kél-y. adv. 
[from ſchiſmatical.] In aſchiſmatical manner. 
SCHYSMATICK, 8iz/-mit-Ik. . ſ. [from /chi/m.] 
One who ſeparates from the true church. 
No known heretick nor ſchiſmatic# ſhould be 
. ſuffered to go into thoſe countries. > Bacon, 
Thus you behold the /chi/maticks bravado's : 
Wild ſpeaks in ſquibs, and Calamy in granado's. 
| Butler. 
The ſchiſmaticks united in a ſolemi league and 
covenant to alter the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual 
government, EL Soift. 


To SCHIS'MATIZE, .8iz'-ma-tiz. v. a. [from 
ſchiſm.) To commit the crime of ſchiſm ; 
to make a breach in the communion of the 
church. 1 | 


SCHO'LAR, sk@1-ldr. . J. L. /cholaris, Lat. 
fcolier, Fr.] 


1. One who learns of a maſter ; a diſciple. 
Many times that which deſerveth approbation 


would hardly find favour, if they which propoſe | 


it were not to profeſs themſelves ſebolars, and fol- 
lowers of the ancients. | Hooker. 
The ſcholars of the Stagyrite, | 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends confeſs 
The diff rence but from more to leſs, 
2. A man of letters. 2 | 
This ſame ſcholar*s fate, res anguſia domi, hinders 
the promoting of learning. Wilkins. 
To watch occaſions to correct others in their 


Prior. 


diſcourſe, and not flip any opportunity of ſhew- | 


ing their talents, ſcholars are moſt blamed for. Locke. 
3. A pedant; a man of books. 
. To ſpend too much time in ſtudies, is floth ; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the hu- 
mour of a ſchular they perfect nature, and are 
perfected by experience. Bacon. 
4. One who has a lettered education. | 
My couſin William is become a good ſcholar : 
he is at Oxford ſtill, is he not? Sbaleſp. 
SCHo'/LARSHI1P, ' sköl'-lür-ship. x. /. [from 
ſcholar.]} 3 3 
1. Learning; literature; knowledge. 
It pitied my very heart to think that a man 
of my maſter's underſtanding, and great /cholar- 
Hip, who had a book of his own in print, ſhould 
talk ſo outrageouſly, Pope. 
2. Literary education. 
This place ſhould be ſchool and univerſity, not 
needing a remove to any other houſe of ſchotarſbip. 
6 — Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar. 


Ainſworth. | 


SCHOLA'STICAL, skö-Ilds-ty-kël. adj. [ ſcho- 
laſticus, Lat.] Belonging to a ſcholar or 
ſchool. _ 5 | 9 8 

SCHOLA'STICALLY,. 8kd-las'-th-kEl-y. adv. 
[from /cholaftick.} According to the nice- 


| ties or methods of the ſchools, 


— 


| 


| 


SCH 


No moraliſts or caſuiſts, that treat 
of juſtice but treat of gratitude, under that general 
head as a part of it. 8 . 

SCHOL4'STICK, 8k6-148'-tik. adj. [from ſcbola, 

Lat. ſcholaſtique, Fr.] PAs. 
1. Pertainingtotheſchool; practiſed in ſchool; 

I would render this intelligible to every rat; 

onal man, however little verſed in ſcholaſtic learning, 
\ | Dig by on Bodies 

S:holaflic education, like a trade, does ſo fir : 
man in a particular way, that he is not f to 
judge of any thing that lies out of that way, 

Burnet's They 
2. Befitting the ſchool ; ſuitable to the ſchoof: 
pedantick ; needleſly ſubtle, 

The favour of propoſing there, in convenient 
ſort, whatſoever ye can object, which thing 1 
have known them to grant, of /cbolftich courteſy 
unto ſtrangers, never hath nor ever will be de. 
nied you, Houker, 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to ſay, that thoſe 
who left uſeful ſtudies for uſeleſs /cboloftick ſpecu- 

| lations, were like the Olympick gameſters, who 
abſtained from neceſſary labours, that they migkt 
be fit for ſuch as were not ſo. Bars, 

Both ſides charge the other with idolatry, and 
that is a matter of conſcience, and not a ſcbol . 
tick nicety. Stilling fleet, 

ScHO'LIAsT, sk0'-lyast. n. J. [ /choliaſte, Fr. 
ſcholiaſtes, Lat.] A writer of explanatory 
notes. | | 

The title of this ſatyr, in ſome ancient many. 
ſcripts, was the reproach of idiencſs; though in 
others of the /choliafts, 'tis inſcribed againſt the 

luxury of the rich. Dryten, 

What Gellius or Stobæus cook'd before, 

Or chew'd by blind old ſcholiaſis o'er and o'er. Por. 
SCHO'LION, 739 wary n. /. [Latin. A 
SCHO'LIUM, $k6 -lyam. & note; an explana- 

tory obſervation. | | 

Hereunto have I added a certain gloſs or ,. 
lium, for the expoſition of old words, and harder 

Phraſes, which manner of gloſſing and comment- 
ing will ſeem ſtrange in our language, Spwſ#, 
Some caſt all their metapnyſical and moral 
learning into the method of mathematicians, and 
bring every thing relating to thoſe abſtracted or 
practical ſciences under theorems, problems, po- 
tulates, ſcholiums, and corollaries. Witty 
Scno'Ly, 8ko'-ly. 2. ſ. { /cholie, Fr. ſcholium, 

Lat.] An explanatory note. This word, 

with the verb following, is, I fancy, pecu- 

liar to the learned Hcoker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, had alſo 
taught us to pray, to the end, that ſpeaking unto 
the Father in the Son's own preſcript form, with- 
out /choly or gloſs of ours, we may be ſure that 
we utter nothing which God will deny, Hor, 

That /choly had need of a very favourable res- 

der, and a tractable, that ſhould think it plain 
conſtruction, when to be commanded to the word, 
and grounded upon the word, are made all one. 

\ | Hooker, 
To SCHO'LY, $k&'-IF. v. 1. [from the noun.] 

To write expofitions. | 

The preacher ſhould want a text, whereupon 

to ſcboly. Haoler. 
SCHOOL, «k8'. 2. /, [ /chola, Lat. fcole, Fr.) 
1. A houſe of diſcipline and inftruction. 

Their age the ſame, their inclinations too, 

And bred: together in one /choo/ they grew. Dryd. 
2. A place of literary education; an univerbity. 

My end being private, I have not expreſſed mf 

conceptions in the language of the /cho/-. Dach). 
Writers on that ſubje& have turned it into 

compoſition of hard words, trifles, and ſubtilties 
for the mere uſe of the febools, and that only 10 

_ amuſe men with empty ſounds. Mais, 

3. A ſtate of inſtruction. | 

The calf breed to the rural trade, 
Set him betimes to//cbool, and let him be 


4 | 


Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry- Dryden. 
ER ; 4. Syſtem 
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4. Syſtem of doctrine as delivered by parti- 
hers. | 
| — — brain could ever yet propound, _ 
Toucking the ſoul, ſo vain and fond a thought ; 
But ſome among theſe * 0 Fer, onde 
ichi the ſelf-lame taught. 
when WOT : Davies. 
man be leſs confident in his faith, con- 
3 great bleſſings God deſigns in theſe 
divine myſte 
t bleſſings ther eof. T. aylor. 
72 of the church, and form of theo- 
1 logy ſucceeding thatof thefathers; ſo called, 
becauſe this mode of treating religion arole 


ſe of academical diſputations. 
1 of Chriſtian religion ſhould 


not be farced with ſchool points and private tenets. | 


: Sanderſon, 
| man may find an infinite number of propo- 
3 in yn of metaphyſicks, ſeboot divinity, 


and natural philoſophy, and know as little of God, 


| ſpirits, or bodies, as ke did before. Locke. 
7 SCHooL; Sk&' I. v. a. {from the noun,] - 


| inſtruc ; to train, 
+ IN Una her beſought to be ſo good 
As in her virtuous rules to ſchool her knight. Fairy Q. 
He's gentle, never /chool'd, and yet learned. Shak. 
2. To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor. 
You ſhall go with me; 


T have ſome private /chooling for you both, Shale. 


- Couſin, /ebool yourſelf; but for your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judiciouss Shakeſþ. Macbeth, 
School your child, . 
And aſk why God's anointed he revil'd. Dryden. 
If this be ſchooling, tis well for the conſiderer: 
I'll engage that no adverſary of his ſhall in this 
' ſenſe ever ſchoo! him. © Atterbury. 
Scao'0LBOY, 8k0'l-boy. 2. / [ /chool and boy.) 
A boy that is in his rudiments at ſchool. 
3 Scboolboys tears take up | 
The glaſſes of my fight. | Sbaleſp. 
He grins, ſmacks, ſurugs, and ſuch an itch endures, 
As 'prentices or ſcboolboys, which do know 
Of ſome gay ſport adroab, yet dare not go. Donne. 
Once he had heard a /choolboy tell, 
How Semele of mortal race 
By thunder died. | Swift. 
SCHO'OLDAY, 8k01-dA. u. /. | ſchool and day.] 
Age in which youth is ſent to ſchool. 
Is all forgot ? 5 
All chooldays friend ſhip, childhood, innocence? Sbal. 
SCHO'OLFELLOW,  8kO'l-fel-I16. n. /. [ ſchool 


and fe/low.) One bred at the ſame ſchool, | 


Thy flatt'ring method on the youth purſue; 
Join'd with his choolfellows by two and two: 
Perſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, 

In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke. Dryd. 

The emulation of /choo/fel/ows often puts life and 
- Induſtry into young lads. 


Scno'OLHOUSE, 8k01-hous.. . . [ ſchool and 


_houſe.) Houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. 


Fair Una gan Fidelia fair requeſt, © 
To have her knight unto her ſchoolhouſe plac'd. 
Ws; | | Spenſer. 
SCHO OLMAN,8k0:-man.n.{: [ ſchooland man.) 
1, One verſed in the. niceties and ſubtilties 
of academical diſputation. | 


The king, though no good ſchoolman, converted 


one of them by diſpute. Bacon. 

 Unlearn'd, he knew no ſeboolman's ſubtle art; 

No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 

2.A writerof ſcholaſtickdivinityor philoſophy. 

a man's wit be not apt to diſtinguiſh or. find 

differences, let him ſtudy the ſchoolmen., Bacan. 
To ſchoolmen 1 bequeath my doubtfulneſs, 


My ſickneſs to phyſicians. Donne. 
Men of nice palates could not reliſh Ariſtotle, 
as he was dreſt up by the /cbollmen. Baker, 


Let ſubtle ſchoolmen-teach theſe friends to fe 
More ſtudious to divide than to * : 1 7% 
Vol. II. Ne XV. | 1 8 8 


ries, by reaſon of any difference in | 
the ſeveral ſchools of Chriſtians, concerning the | 


Locle. 
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and maſter.] One who preſides and teaches 
in a ſchool. | 

I, thy /choolmaſter, have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. Sha. 


Adrian VI. was ſome time ſchoolmaſter to 
Charles V. XK nolles. 


The ancient ſophiſts 
they were an hundred fears old; and ſo likewiſe 
did many of the grammarians and ſchoolmaſters, 
as Orbilius. | Bacon, 
A father may ſee/his children taught, though 
he himſelf does net turn ſchoolmaſter. South's Serm. 

SCHO OLMISTRESS, 8k0'l-mls-tris. 2. /. [ ſchool 
andmi/ire/s.] Awoman who governs a ſchool. 

Such precepts I have ſelected from the moſt 
conſiderable which we have from nature, that 
exact ſchoolmiftreſs. | 

My /choolmiftreſs, like a vixen Turk, | 
Maintains her lazy huſband by our work, Gay, 

SCHREIGHT, 8kre't. x. /. [turdus viſcivorus.] 
A fiſh, WO, : Ainſcworth. 

SCI'AGRAPHY, ski-à-grä- ff. u. ſ. ¶ſciagraphie, 
Fr. oxiaypagia,] 

t. [In architecture.] The profile or ſection of 
a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. Bailey. 

2. [In aſtronomy.] The art of finding the 
hour of the day or night by the fhadow of 
the ſun, moon, or ſtars. | Bailey, 

SCUVATHERICAL, $kl'-4-thEr-P-kal. 2 adj. [ /ci- 

SCYATHERICK, 8ki-ai-ther-ik. { 
Fr. o:29npc©-,] Belonging to a ſun-dial. Dic. 

There were alſo, from great antiquity, /ciathe- 
rical or ſun-dials, by the ſhadow of a ſtile or gno- 
mon denoting the hours; an invention aſcribed 
unto Anaxamuines by Pliny. Brown. 

SCIA'TICA, si-at'-tþ-ka. } 1. /. [ ſciatique, Fr. 
SCIA'TICK, st-at'-Ik. | zſchiadica paſſio, 
Lat.] The hip gout. | 

Which of your hips has the moſt profound /c:- 

atica ? | Shakeſp. 
Thou cold ſciatica, 5 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners. Shakeſp. Timon. 
The Scythians, uſing continual riding, were 


Beroun s Vulgar Errours. 
Rack'd with ſciatich, martyr'd with the ſtone, 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone? Pope. 


SCIA'TICAL, $8I-at'-ty-kal. adj. [from ſciatica.) 
Afflicting the hip. | 


teries have been found effectual. Arbutbnot 


SCIENCE, si'-ens, 2. /. [ /cience, Fr. ſcientia, 
Lat] | 
1. Knowledge. ED e 
lf we conceive God's ſight or ſcience, before the 
creation, to be extended to all and every part of 
the world, ſeeing every thing as it is, his preſci- 
ence or foreſight of any action of mine, or rather 
his /cience or ſight, from all eternity, lays no neceſ- 
ſity on any thing to come to' paſs, .more than my 
ſeeing the ſun move hath to do in the moving of it. 
| Hammond 


Heaven hath yet vouchſafed humanity, have but 
few votaries among the ſlaves of the Stagirite. 
: a | Glanwille's Scepfes. 
2. Certainty grounded on-demonftration. - 
So you arrive at truth, though not at ſcience. Berk/. 
3. Art attained by precepts,.. or built on: 
principles. — | 
Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury. 
| of the fancy which cannot contain itſelf-within- 
the bounds of reaſon. . Dryden, 
4. Any-art or ſpecies of knowledge. 


whereon it buildeth; but they are always taken 


In obſtinate ſciatica! pains, bliſtering and cau- 


q 
1 


| 


SCHOOLMA'STER, sk&l-mis-thr. u. J. | ehool | 


d rhetoricians lived *till | | 
5. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, 


Dryden. 


aterique, | 


generally moleſted with the /ziatica, or hip gout. | 


| | 


No ſcience doth make known the firſt principles, | 
as plain and manifeſt in themſelves, or as-proved | 


SeroLovus, : 8t-6-las: - ad}. | 
ly knowing. Not 


| 


SCI 


and granted already, ſome former knowledge 
having made them evident, Hooker, 
Whatſoever we may learn by them, we only 
attain according to the manner of natural ſciences, 
which mere diſcourſe of wit and reaſon findeth 


out, Hooker, 
I preſent you with a man 

Cunning in muſick and the mathematicks, 

To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences. Shaleſp. 


rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 
geometry, aſtronomy. 3 

Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of Heav' a, 
And though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſev'n. Pope. 


SCIE/NTIAL, si-en'-sh&l. adj. [from ſcience.] 


Producing ſcience. 

From the tree her ſtep. ſhe turn'd; - 
But firſt low reverence done, as to the pow'r 
That dwelt within; whoſe preſence had infus'd 
Into the plant /ciential ſap, derived 
From nectar, drink of gods. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


SCIENTI'FICAL, $8f-en-tif'-fy-kel. ) adj. Lſcien- 
SCIENTI'FICK, 8i-&n-tif'-flk. 


tiſique, Fr. 
ſcientia and facio, Lat.] Producing demon- 
ſtrative knowledge; producing certainty. 
Natural philoſophy proceeding from ſettled 
principles, therein is expected a ſatisfaction from - 
ſcientifical progreſſions, and ſuch as beget a ture or 
rational belief. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
No where are there more quick, inventive, and 
penetrating capacities, fraught with all kind of 
ſcientifical knowledge, | Hoxvel. 
No man, who firſt trafficks into a foreign coun- 
try, has any /cientifick evidence that there is ſuch 
a country, but by report, which can produce no 
more than a moral certainty; that is, a very high 
probability, and ſuch as there can be no reaſon to 
except againſt. | South. 
The ſyſtems of natural philoſophy that have 
obtained, are to be read more to know the hypo- 
theſes, than with hopes to gain there a compre- 
henſive, ſcientifical, and fatisfactory knowledge of 
the works of nature. | Locke, 
SCIENTI'FICALLY,. st-en-tif-fy kel-y. adv. 


[from ſcientifical.] In ſuch a manner as to 


produce knowledge. 


Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimony, becauſe it 


is eaſier to believe than to be /cientifically inſtructed, 


ocke. 


Sci'uiTAR, s8im'-my-ter, 2. /. [SeeCIMETER.] 


A ſhort ſword with a convex edge. 


L' heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to-night, - 
Which with my /cimitar I'll cool to-morrow. Shak, - 


Seixk, skink'. 7. / A caſt calf, Ainſworth. 
In Scotland and in London they call it /zzk. 


To SCINTT'LLATE, sIn'-ti-lat. v. a. [ /cin- © 


tillo, Lat.] To ſparkle; to emit ſparks. 


SCINTILLA'TION, s n-tll-lA“-shùn. 1. J ein- 
tillatio, Lat, from /cintillate.] The act of 


ſparkling ; ſparks emitted. 1 5 
- Theſe ſcintillations are not the accenfion of the 
air upon the colliſion of two hard bodies, but 
rather the inflammable effluenees diſcharged from 
the bodies collideds _ Brown. © 
He ſaith the planets ſcintillutien is not ſeen, 
becauſe of their propinquity. Glanville . Scepfis. + 


The indiſputable mathematicks, the only ſcience | SC1'OLIST, + 87'-6-lsti 1. . [ ciolus, Lat.] 
One who knows many things ſuperficially. - 


"Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave 
birth to that ſilly vanity of impertinent citations: 
theſe ridiculous fooleries ſignify nothing te the 
more generous diſcerners, but the pedantry of 

the affected ſcioliſſa. Glanvillè s Scepfer, + 

Theſe paſſages were enough to humble the 
preſumption of our modern {co/ifts, if their pride 
were not as great as their ignorance. Temple, - 

_ [ fevolus, Lat.] 

Superficially or imperfe 

uſed. | 8 
I could wiſh theſe [ciolous zelotiſts had more- 

le joined with their zel?“ 
3 
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Capable of being divided ſmoothly by a | 
ſharp edge. 


SCc1r'OMACHY, 5ki-Oom'-mi-ky. n. ſ. | ſchiama-' 
 chie, Fr. nia and h. Battle with a 
ſhadow. ' This ſhould be written ſciamachy. 
To avoid this ſciomachy, or imaginary combat 
of words, let me know, Sir, what you mean by 
the name of tyrant ? . 
Scrox, s- un. », /. [ ſcion, Fr.] A ſmall 
twig taken from one tree to be engrafted 


into another. 1 


Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle /tion to the wildeſt ſtock; _ 

And make conceive a bark of baſer kind 
By bud of nobler race. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
March is drawn, in his left hand bloſſoms, and 
- ſcions upon his arm. Peacham. 
The ſcions are beſt of an old tree. Mortimer's Huſb. 
SCIRE FA'CTAS, 8t-rE fa'-8his. n. /. [Lat.] 


A writ judicial in law, moſt commonly to | 


call a man to ſhew cauſe unto the court 


-whence it is ſent, why execution of a judg- 


ment paſſed ſhould not be made. This writ 
is not granted before a year and a day is 
paſſed after the judgment given. 
Sci'ssisLE, 8ls'-sIbl. *adj. [from ſciſſus, Lat. 


The differences of impreſſible and not impreſ- | 
fible, ſciſſible and not ſciſſible, and many other paſ- 
ions of matter, are plebeian notions, Bacon. 
-Sc1'SSILE, sls“ sI. adj. [ /ciffile, Fr. ſcifilis, 
Lat.] Capable of being cut or divided 
ſmoothly by a ſharp edge.. | 
| Animal fat is a ſort of amphibious ſubſtance, 
- ſeifite like a ſolid, and reſolvable by heat. Arbuthn. 
Sc1's510N, 8izh'-un. 2. / [ ſcifion, Fr. ſcifſio, 
Lat.] The act of cutting. 1 
Nerves may be wounded by ſciſſion or punc- 


ture: the former way they are uſually cut through, 


and wholly ceaſe from action. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Sci'ssox, slz'-zar. u. . [This word is vari- 
ouſly written, as it is ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived by different writers; of whom ſome 
write ciſors, from cædo or incidio; others 
ſciſſors, from ſcindo; and ſome ciſars, cizars, 
or ſciſſars, from ciſeaux, Fr.] A ſmall pair 
of ſheers, or blades moveable on a pivot, 
and ese f the thing to be cut. 
His beard they have ſing'd off with brands of fire; 
And ever, as it blaz'd, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 
My maſter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with /ciars.nicks him for a fool. Shateſp. 
Wanting the ſeiſſars, with theſe hands I'll tear, 
Ik that obſtruct my flight, this load of hair. Prior. 
When the lawyers and tradeſmen brought ex- 
travagant bills, Sir Roger wore a pair of /ciſars 
in his pocket, with which he would ſnip a quar- 
tet of a yard off nicely,  Arbuthnot. 
Scr's8uRE, sls'-Shur. u. /. [ /ciſſum, Lat.] A 
crack; a rent; a fiſſure. | 
The breach ſeems like the ſciſſures and ruptures 
of an earthquake, and threatens to ſwallow all 
that attempt to cloſe it, and reſerves its cure only 
for omnipotenee. Decay of Piety. 


Moab 


2 


ScLERO TIC K, sklé-röôt“-Ik. adj. [ /elerotique, | 


Fr. e.] Hard: an epithet of one of 
the coats of the eye. 1 1 
The ligaments obſer ved in the inſide of the ſcle- 
roticlł tunicles of the eye, ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, 
by their contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. 
5 1 PB . Ray on the Creation. 
-SCLERO'TICKS, 8klE-rot'-Iks. 1. /. [from the 
adjective.] Medicines which harden and 


_ |. conſolidate; the parts they are applied to. 
| | : Quincy. 


o Scoar, 8kd't. 2. v. a. To ſtop a wheel 
Jo Scoren, 8kotgsh'. & by putting a ſtone or 
piece of wood under it before. Bailey. 
20 SCO FEE, sk6f.. v. n. [ ſcboppen, Dut.] To 
treat with inſolent ridicule ; to treat with 


- 


Coavell. | 


To SCOLD, 8k0'ld. v. 2. [ ſcholden, Dut.] To 


1. A ſort of venomous ſerpent. | 
2. [Scolopendrium, Lat.] An herb. 4infavorth. | 


3 


SCO 
| Of two noblemen of the weſt of England, the | 
one was given to ſcof, but kept ever royal cheer 


in his houſe; the other would aſk of thoſe that | 
had been at his table, Tell truly, was there never 


a flout or dry blow given? Bacon. 
There is no greater argument of a light and 
inconſiderate perſon, than prophanely to ſcof* at 
religion, 
Such is love, 
And ſuch the laws of his fantaſtick empire, 
The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 
And ſcoffs at the vain wiſdom of the wiſe. Rowe. 
SCoFF, skof'. u. /. [from the verb.] Con- 
temptuous ridicule ; expreſſion of ſcorn ; 
contumelious language. 

Our anſwer therefore to their reaſons is, no; 

to their ſcofs, nothing. Holder. 

With ſcef5 and ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc'd they me, 

| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

How could men ſurrender up their reaſon to flat- 
tcry, more abuſive and reproachful than the rudeſt 

ſcaſt and the ſharpeſt invectives? South. 

Some little ſouls, that have got a ſmattering of 
aſtronomy or chemiſtry, for want of a due ac- 
quaintance with other ſciences, make a ſcoff at 
them all, in compariſon of their favourite ſcience. 

„ Watts. 

Sco'FFER, skof'-ftr. ». ſ. [from ſcaff.] Inſo- 

lent ridiculer; ſaucy ſcorner; contumelious 
reproacher. 

Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 
Foul is the moſt foul, being found to be a ſcoffr. 

7 Shakeſp. 

Divers have herded themſelves among theſe 
profane coffers, not that they are. convinced by 
their reaſons, but terrified by their contumelies, 

EE Government of the Tongue. 

Conſider what the apoſtle tells theſe ſcaers they 
wete ignorant of; not that there was a deluge, 
but he tells them that they were ignorant that 
the heavens and the earth of old were ſo and ſo 
conſtituted. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

SCO'FFINGLY, 8kof-fing-ly. adv. [from ſcof- 
ing.] In contempt ; in ridicule. 

Ariſtotle applied this hemiſtick /coingly to the 
ſycophants at Athens, *: Boone: | 


quarrel clamorouſly and rudely. 
Pardon me, tis the firſt time that ever 

I'm forc'd to ſcold. 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 

As th” other is for beauteous modeſty. Shake/p. 


4 


others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, 


For gods, we are by Homer told, | 
Can in celeſtial language ſcold. Swift. 


Scolding and curling are her common converſa- 
BAC: Swift. 
ScoLD, 8k6'ld. 1. / {from the verb.] A 
|  clamorous, rude, mean, low, foul-mouthed * 
woman. ho | 
A flirew in domeſtick life is now become a 
| ſcold in politicks. 4 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets; 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and icolding oft between; 
Scolas anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds.. Swift. 
Sco'LLOP, skolV-lap.- u. .. {written properly 
ſcallop.] A pectinated ſhell-fiſh. - 
SCOLOPE'NDRA, 8k0l-10-pen'-dri. n-/. [ colo- 
pendre, Fr. oxoxorevga,] | | 


Scomm, skom'. n. / [perhaps from /comma, 
Lat.] A buffoon. A word out of uſe, and 
unworthy of revival. | 

The /comms, or buffoons, of quality are wolviſh 
4n canverſation; 1 Z' Eftrange. 


- , Contumelious language: with at. 


— 
— 


— 


Tillotſon.. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. f 


They attacked me, ſome with piteous moans, 


others ranting, and others ſcolding and reviling. 


Scoxck, sköôns“. 1. /, [/chantz, Germ.] 


8 CO 
1. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfect in we great 
manders names, and they will learn you b = 
where ſervices were done; at ſuch ang "iy 67 
ſeonce, at ſuch a breach. Shakeſp. 1 Pg 
2. The head: perhaps as being the are, 
or citadel, of the body. A low word 
Why does he ſuffer this rude knave nom. 
knock him about the ſconce with a dirty how 
and will not tell him of this action of batter Y 


| Shakeſp, Hamlet. 

3. A penſile candleſtick, generally with 8 
looking-glaſs to reflect the light. 
Golden ſconces hang upon the walls, 

To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. Oy Lu, 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a ſconce's height, : 

Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fig, 


Pop: 
Put candles into ſconces. S wift's Direct. to Beli, | 
4. A mul, or fine, | 
To SCONCE, 8kOns'. v. a. A word uſed in the 
univerſities, and derived plauſibly by Au. 
ner, whoſe etymologies are generally ra. 
tional, from /conce, as it ſignifies the head, 
to ſconce being to fix a fine on any one'; 
head.] To mulct; to fine. A low word, 
which ought not to be retained, 
Scoor, 8k0O'p. n. /. [ ſchoepe, Dut.) 
r. A kind of large ladle; a veſſel with a long 
handle uſed to throw out liquor. 
They turn upſide down hops on malt-kilr;, 
when almoſt dry, with a ſcoop. Mortimer's H.jz 
2. A chirurgeon's inſtrument. 
Endeavour with thy ſcoop, or fingers, to force 
the ſtone outwards, Sharp's Surgery, 


3. A ſweep; a ſtroke. Perhaps it ſhould be 


[woep. 

* Oh, hell-kite! | 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell ſcoop ! Shakeſp, Mac bell. 


To Scoor, skO'p. v. a. [ ſchoepen, Dut.] 
I. To lade out. 
. As by the brook he ſtood, 
He coop d the water from the cryſtal flood. 
f | Dryden's Ana, 

2. This word ſeems to have not been under- 

ſtood by Thom ſon. 

Mlelted Alpine ſnows 

The mountain ciſterns fill, thoſe ample ſtores 

Of water ſcoop'd among the hollow rocks. Thr, 
3. To empty by lading. 

If ſome penurious ſource by chance appear'd 
Scanty of waters, when you /coop'd it dry, 
And offer'd the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not daſh th' untaſted moiſture from him! 
| | Addijen, 


4. To carry off, ſo as to leave the place hollow. 
A ſpectator would think this circular mount had 
been actually ſcooped out of that hollow ſpace. 
| | Spedator, 
Her fore-feet are broad, that ſhe may / 
away much earth at a time. Adiijen, 
'To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burniſh'd ſhield, 
A forky ſtaff we dext'rouſly applied, 
© Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb, Adlſu. 


F. To cut into hollowneſs or depth. 


Whatever part cf the harbour they ſcoep in, If 
has an influence on all the reſt ; for the ſea im- 
mediately works the whole bottom to a level. 
. | Addiſon on Ital. 
Thoſe carbuncles the Indians will /coop, 10 # 
to hold above a pint. - Artuthaot on Cain: 
It much conduces how to ſcare 
The little race of birds, that hop 8 
From ſptay to fpray, ſcooping the coſtlieſt Nuit, 
| tte, Ladin d- K Phillips 
* The genius of the place 
Or helps th* ambitious hill the heav'n to ſcale, 
Or /coops in circling theatres the vale. 14% 
| uy SCO OPER: 


8 c 0 


He had been prentice to a brewer, 
But left the trade; as many more 
Have lately done on the ſame ſcore, Hudibrat. 
A lion, that had got a politick fit of ſickneſs, 
wrote the fox word how glad he ſhould be of his 


| oC O0 SC O 


.] One | ScoRBU/TICALLY, skör-bä“ty-käl-y. adv. | 
geo on fa, ekö p-ör. 1. J. (from ſcoap. | [from /corbutical.] With tendency to the 
who ſcoops. 2 | curvy ; in the ſcurvy. 
SCOPE, ge 7 7 Fe 59g Lat.) A woman of forty, ſeorbuticatl and hydropically \ 
1. Aim; in en 7 . 


ſeope is as mine own, q X | 3 having a ſordid ulcer, put herſelf into 
Your ſccbe 8 | 1 | my hand. 


80 orce or qualify the laws, 
ue _ ſoul ſeems good. Shokeſp. Mr f. for Meaf. 
His coming hither hath no farther ſcope - 
Than for his lineal royalties, m_ 22 
infranchiſement immediate on his 
; © Shakeſp. Richard IT. 
: whole of the author been anſwer- 
15 . l have only undertaken 
to prove what every man 15 convinced of ; but 
the drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our com- 
paſſion towards the rebels. Addaiſon. 
2. Thing aimed at; mark; final ſe. ; 
The ſcope of all their pleading again man's 
authority is to overthrow ſuch laws and conſti- 
tutions in the church, as, depending thereupon, 
if they ſhould therefore be taken away, would 


leave neither face nor memory of church to con- | 
Hooker. | 


tinue long in the world. 
| Now was time 
To aim their counſels to the faireſt ſcope. Hubb. Tale. 
We ſhould impute the war to the ſcope at which 
it aimeth, LI 
He, in what he counſels, and in what excels, 
Miſtraſtful, grounds his courage on deſpair 
And utter diffolution, as the /cope 
Of all his aim. 


view. | 


An heroick poet is not tied to a bare repreſen- | 


ration of what is true, but that he might let him- 
ſelf looſe to viſionary objects, which may give 
him a freer ſcope for imagination. 

Theſe theorems being admitted into opticks, 
there would be ſcope enough of handling that 
ſcience voluminouſly, after a new manner; not 
only by _— thoſe things which tend to the 
perfection of viſion, but alſo by determining ma- 
thematically all kinds of phenomena of colours 
which could be produced by refraction. Newton's Opt. 

4. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. 

If this conſtrain them to grant that their axiom 
is not to take any place, ſave in thoſe things only 
where the church hath larger /cope, it reſteth chat 
they ſearch out ſome ſtronger reaſon. Hooker. 

Ah, cut my Jace aſunder, 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Dr elſe I ſwoon with this dead killing news. Shak. 
5. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence. 

Sith *rwas my fault to give the people ſcope, - 
Twould be my tyranny to ſtrike and gall them 
For what I bid them do. | Shakeſp. 

Being moody, give him line and ſcope, 
Till that his paſſions, like a whale on ground, 


Confound themſelves with working. Sal. HenryIV. 


6. Act of riot; ſally. 2 85 
As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 


So every ſcape, by the immoderate uſe, 
Turns to reſtraint, ' ' veel 


9. Extended quantity. 


Raleigh, } 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


3. Room; ſpace; amplitude of intellectual | 


Dryden. | 


Shateſp. 


| | Wiſeman. 
' Scorce, skors'. z. // This word is uſed by 
' Spenſer for diſcourſe, or power of reaſon : 
in imitation perhaps of the Italians. 
Lively vigour reſted in his mind, 
And recompens'd him with a better /corce; 
Weak body well is chang'd for mind's redoubled 
force. Fairy Queen. 
To SCORCH, $ki'rtsh. v. a. [rconened, Sax. 
burnt.] | | 
1. To burn ſuperficially. 5 
Fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather. Bacon . Nat. Hift, 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air but fire; 
The fainty knights were ſcorch'd. 
2. To burn. 
Power was given to ſcorch men with fire. 
e 8 Rev. xvi. 8. 
| The ſame that left thee by the cooling ſtream, 
Safe from ſun's heat, but ſcorcb'd with beauty's 
beam. | Fairfax, 
You look with ſuch contempt on pain, 
That languiſhing you conquer more: 
| So lightnings which in ſtorms appear 
Scorch more than when the ſkies are clear. Waller. 
The ſame beams that ſhine, ſcorch too. South, 
| SS | 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that ſcorchet me to death. Dryden. 
He, from whom the nations ſhould receive 
Juſtice and freedom, lives himſelf a ſlave ; 
Tortur'd by cruel change of wild deſires, 
Laſh'd by mad rage, and ſcorch'd by brutal fires. 
| Prior. 
To SCORCH, $kirtsh. v. 2. To be burnt 
| ſuperficially; to be dried up. 
The ſwarthy Africans complain 
To ſee the chariot of the ſun 
| © So nigh their /corching country run. Roſcommon. 
| The love was made in Autumn, and the hunt- 
ing followed properly when the heats of that 
| ſcorching country were declining. / Dryden. 
{ Scatter a little mungy ſtraw or fern amongſt 


— 


— 


ing, and to receive the moiſture that falls. 


SCORCHING Fennel, skà'rtsh Ing fén-nll. 1. / 

A plant. 1 f 

| SCO'RDIUM, sk#'r-dzhum. 2. /. [Lat.] An 
herb. 5 Ainſworth. 

SCORE, sk6'. 2. /. [ flora, Hand. a mark, 


cut, or notch.} 


1. A notch, or long inciſion, 


core and the tally: thou haſt cauſed printing to 
be uſed. | 6 


2. A line drawn. | 
3. An account which, when writing was leſs 


Mortimer Huſbandr 55 


turers were too large, and the liberties and royal- 
ties were too great for ſubjects. Davies on Treland. 


by lines of chalk. 
HFle 's worth no more: | 
They ſay he parted well, and paid his ſcore, 


1 


1 


Dryden · | 


* 


your ſeedlings, to prevent the roots from ſcorch- | 


Our forefathers had no other books but the | 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


The Jipes e El den- common, was kept by marks on tales, or 


company, upon the /core of ancient friendſhip. 
L' Eſtranges 
If your terms are moderate, we'll never break 
off upon that ſcore. Collier on Pride. 
7. Sake; account; relative motive. 
You act your kindneſs on Cydaria's ſcore. Dryd. 
Kings in Greece were diſpoſed by their people 
upon the ſcore of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 


a round number, was diſtinguiſhed on tallies 
by along ſcore. . | 
How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 
"['wixt hour and hour? 
The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more: 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 


ſence of that ſpirit of poeſy. 
9. A ſong in ſcore, The words with the 
muſical notes of a ſong annexed: | 
To SCORE, $8k0'r. v. a. 
I. To ſet down as a debt. 
Madam, I know when 
Inſtead of five you /cor'd me ten. 
2. To impute ; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore 'em on the ſtage; 
Unleſs each vice in ſhort-hand they indite, 


3. To mark by a line. | 


And with her purple light adorn the ſkies? 
Scor'd out the bounded ſun's obliquer ways, 


SCO'RIA, 8k0'-ry4. 1. ,. [Lat.] Droſs ; re- 
crement. | 


when heated or melted, do continually protrude 


in form of a thin glaſſy ſkin, cauſes theſe colours, 
is much denſer than water. 


* 


Droſſy; recrementitious. 


arts; 


vile; to vilify; to contemn. 
Mi friends ſcorn me; but mine eye poureth 
out tears unto God. | 
To SCORN, 8ka'rn, v. 2. 
1. To ſcoff;. to treat with contumely. 


And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn d at me. Shak. 
Our ſoul is filled with the ſorning of thoſe that 
are at eaſe, and with the contempt of the proud. 
© Ct | Pſalm cxxiii. 45- 

2. To diſdain ; to think unworthy, | 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 
Hover o'er the new- born day 
With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 
As if he corn d to think of night. 


8. Twenty. I ſuppoſe, becauſe twenty, being 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


For ſome ſcores of lines there is a perfect ab- 
Watts.- 


Swifts: 
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Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. Dryd. 


Haſt thou appointed where the moon ſhould riſe,- 


That he on all might ſpread his equal rays? Sandys. 


The /coria, or vitrified part, which moſt metals, | 
to the ſurface, and which, by covering the metals 


Newton's Optichs. 
| Sco'RIOUS, 8k0o'-ryus. adj. [from ſcoria, Lat.] 
By the fire they emit many droſſy and ſcorious 
| | | Brown. 
y- To SCORN, 8ki'rn. v. a. [ /chernen, Dut. . 
corner, Fr.] To deſpiſe; to ſlight ; to re- 


Job, xvi. 20. 


He ſaid mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
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8. It is out of uſe, except in the three firſt Craſsazv. 


ſenſes. 
SCO'PULOUS, 8k6p'-piti-las. ad;. Us 
Lat.] Full of rocks. 4 We 
SCORBU'TICAL, skGr-bY-t$-k1, 7 
N 8kor-bi/-tik. _ þ adj. 
corbutique, Fr, from ſcorbutus, Lat. i- 
eaſed with the ſcury 5 ns 7 : 5 
A perſon about forty, of a full and ſeorbutical 
body, having broke her ſkin, endeavoured the | 


curing of it; but obſervin | - ſani 1 
propoſed digeſtion. . 


. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Does not the air feed the flame? And does not 
the flame warm and enlighten the air? Does not 
the earth quit ſcores with all the elements, in the 
fruits that iſſue from it? South. 
4. Account kept of ſomething paſt; an epoch;. 
an era, 
| Univerſal deluges have ſwept all away, except 
two or three perſons who begun the world again 
upon a new /core. | _ Tillotſon. 
5. Debt imputed. Fe: 


Fame, that delights around the world to ſtray, 
Scornsnot to take our Argos in her way. Pope'sStatius, 
3. To deſpiſe; to contemmn. Wi 
Surely he ſcorneth the ſcorner, but he giveth» 
grace unto the lowly, Proverbo. 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 
And ſeal thee ſo; as henceforth not to ſcorn 
The facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. Milton. 
4. To neglect; to diſregard; 
his my long ſufferance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſcorn ſhall never taſte; 


* 


n 4 WMPW⁊iſeman- * That thou doſt Tove her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away , But hard 5 harden'd, blind be blinded, more Milt. 
5 ging nurts ſcorbutich conſtitutions; | From the great compt. Shah, Alls well that ends-well. | SCORN, skà'rn. 1. ſ. Leſoorne, old Fr. from the 
lenitive ſubſlances relieve. . 6. Reaſon; motive. 2 | verb.] 1 e | 
| . [| - ; ; 12 


4D 2 1. Contempt; 


6 C O 


1. Contempt; ſcoff; light; act of contumely. 
We were better parch in Afric's ſun 
Than in the pride and ſalt ſcorn of his eyes. Shake/p. 
Why ſhould you think that I ſhould woo in 
24 corn . 
/8:orn and deriſion never come in tears. Sbaleſp. 
If we draw her not unto us, ſhe will laugh us 
to ſcorn, © „ 
Diogenes was aſked in ſcorn, What was the mat- 
ter that philoſophers haunted rich men, and not rich 
men philoſophers? He anſwered, Becauſe the one 
knew what they wanted, the others did not. Bacon. 
Whoſoever hath any thing in his perſon that in- 
. duces contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur to reſcue 
himſelf from ſcorn : therefore all deformed perſons 
are bold, as being on their own defence, as expoſed 
to ſcorn, | 5 Bacon. 
Exery ſullen frown and bitter ſcorn, - | 
- But, fann'd the fuel that too faſt did burn. Dryd. 


-2. Suhject of ridicule; thing treated with con- 
tempt. | ö 
Is it not a moſt horrid ingratitude thus to make 
a ſcorn of him that made us? Tillotſon. 
Numidia's grown © ſcorn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addiſon's Cato. 


3. To think ſcorn. To diſdain; to hold un- 
- worthy of regard. Not now in uſe. 

If he do fully prove himſelf the honeſt ſhep- 
herd Menalcas his brother and heir, I know no 
reaſon why you ſhould thin ſcorn of him. Sidney. 

Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no ſcorn 
of me, leſt, if thou make as though thou heareſt 


80 0 
4. LScorpius, Lat.] A fea fiſh. 


Ainſworth. 
Scoxrion Sena, skä'r-pyun sén“ nd. u. /. 


ſemerus, Lat.) A plant. Miller. 
ScorPION Graſs, ski'r-pyun gras. 
Scory10Nn”s Tail, skd'r-pyüùnz tal. C 2. J. 
Scorxeion Wort, ski'r-pytn wart, 
Herbs. | 5 
Scor, sköt“. 1. /. [Zcot, Fr.] 
t. Shot; payment. 
2. Scot and lot. Pariſh payments. 


'Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot terma- 


gant Scot had paid me cot and lot too, Shak. Hen. IV. 
Protogenes, hiſtorians note, 
Liv'd there a burgeſs, ſcot and lot. 


about theſe ſix months, is, Whether they would 
rather be governed by a prince that is obliged by 
law to be good, or by one who, if he pleaſes, may 
plunder or impriſon ? Adliſon. 


SCOTFREE', 8k6t'-fre. adj, Without ſcot or | 


mulct; unhurt ; zmpune. 
To SCOTCH, skötsh'. v. a. 
: ſhallow inciſions. 
He was too hard for him; directly before Co- 
rioli, he ſcotcht and notcht him like a carbonado. 
5 | Shateſþ. Coriolanus. 
ScoTCH, sk6tsh/. ». , [from the verb.] A 

flight cut; a ſhallow inciſion. 

We'll beat em into bench-holes: I have yet 
room for ſix ſcotches more. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Give him four ſcotches with a knife, and then 


Prior. 
The chief point that has puzzled the free- 
holders, as well as thoſe that pay ſcot and lot, for 


4 
: 


To cut with | 


SCO 


Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen ; 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his miele na 
2. To purge violently. Pope 
3. To cleanſe; to bleach; to whiter . 

blanch. 358 
ln ſome lakes the water is ſo nitrous, as if f 
clothes be put into it, it ſcoureth them of itſelf. ot 

if they ſtay, they moulder away. Bacon: Vat 3 

A garden- worm ſhould be well ſcoured eight . 
in moſs, before you fiſh with him. Waltons 4, 2 | 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons hare 5 

The new ſcour d manteau, and the ſlattern air. Co 


4. To remove by ſcouring. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current, ſcouring faults ; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 
As in this king. Shakeſp. Henry v 
I will wear a garment all of blood, 5, 
And ſtain my favour in a bloody maik, 
Which, waſh'd away, ſhall ſcour my ſhame with it. 
OR | | Shateſp, 
Then in the clemency of upward air 
We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder's ſcar. 
Drycen. 
5. [Scorrere, Ital.] To range about, in es 
to catch or drive away ſomething ; to clear 
away. 
The kings of Lacedemon having ſent out ſome 
gallies, under the charge of one of their nephews, 


to /cour the ſea of the pirates, they met us, Sidxt). Fog 
Divers are kept continually to ſcour theſe ſcas, 2 
infeſted greatly by pirates. Sandy,, * 


If with thy guards thou ſcour t the ſtreets by 
night, 


not, I become like them that go down into the 
| Pſalm xxviii. I, 
To deride as con- 


put into his belly, and theſe. ſcotches, ſweet herbs. 
: Walton's Angler. 
ons Collops, or Scotched Collops, 8k0otsh' 
k 14 . « . f 2 . a 
Veal Fe inte A n 1 And doſt in murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight, 
score Hoppers, skötsh' höp'-pürz. n. . A | Pleafe not thyſelf the flatt'ring erowd to hear. Dry, 
play in which boys hop over lines or | © To paſs ſwiftly over. | 


W 


2 
A. To laugh to ſcorn.” 
temptible, 
He that ſitteth in the heavens ſhall /augh them 
to ſcorn; the Lord ſhall have them in deriſion. 


Pſalms. Common Prayer. 


th. Lats. A ct 


*Sco'rnes, ski'r-nar. u. . [from ſcorn.] ſcotches in the ground. . Sometimes | 
Ok Contemner 3 deſpiſer. > : ; | Children being indifferent ro any thing they i He ſcours the right hand coaſt, ſometimes the tt, = 
They are very active; vigilant. in their enter- | can do, dancing and ſcotch hoppers would be the | Not half th 1 Milian, 1 
prizes, preſent in perils, and great ſcorners of death. | fame thing to them. | Locke, NT I e , 5 IE 26a are found, _ 


| . But men and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground; 
PORE 1 {woe The points of ſpears are ſtruck within the ſhi: 1d, 


The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, 


Sco'Tomy, skot'-to-my. 7. /. Calais] A 
dizzineſs or ſwimming in the head, cauſing 
dimneſs of fight, wherein external objects 


2. Scoffer ; ridiculer. 
The {corner ſhould conſider, upon the ſight of a 


; 3 The knights unhors'd. 

cripple, that it was only the Ciſtinguiſhing mercy ſeem to turn round. Ainfeorth. Bailey. When . ſome rock's vaſt 3 4 1 . 

of heaven that kept him from being one too. L Eſtr. Sco'TTERING, skdt'-tir-ing. 2. . A provin- en 8 4-4 
They, in the /corner's or the judge's ſeat, | , 8. . / P 3 


cial word, which denotes, in Herefordſhire, 
a cuſtom among the boys of burning a wad 
of peaſe-ſtraw at the end of harveſt. Bailey. 
|Sco'veL, skovl. n. /. [ /copa, Lat.] A ſort of 
Dryden, | mop of clouts for ſweeping an oven; a 
maulkin. Ainſworth, Bailey. | 
Sco'UNDREL, skou'n-dril. 2. /. [ ſcondaruolo, 
Ital. a hider: Skinner.]' A mean raſcal; a a 


low petty villain. A word rather ludicrous. 
Now to be baffled by a ſcoundrel, 


And upſtart ſect'ry, and a mungtel. 


Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. Prior. 
4SCO'RNFUL, 8ka'rn-ful. adj. { ſcorn and full. 
1. Contemptuous ; inſolent ; diſdainful. 

h' enamour'd deity 

The /cornful damſel ſhuns. 
2. Acting in defiance. | 

* With him ] o'er the hills had run, 

Scornfui of winter's froſt and ſummer's ſun. Prior. 

Scolaxrurrr, ska'rn-fül-Y. adv. [from ſcorn- 
Ju] e ; inſolently, | 
Hie us d us ſcornfully ; he ſhould have ſhew'd us 


The line too labours, and the words move flow; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
main. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
To SCOUR, skou'r. v. 2. * ; 
1. To perform the office of cleanſing domeſ- 
tick utenſils. | | | 
I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, 4 
ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds. Shale, _ 
2. To clean. g 24 
Warm water is ſofter than cold; for it /couretb 


een, 


- = ö = 5 * better. f Y Jacen 
His f merit ds d for - ; 8 8 F 
| e merit, wounds receiv for 3 co as theſe wretched Qumabites be, | 3. To be purged or lax ; to be diſcaſed with 
8 | ES ſp pus they exceed in luxury. Tate. Iodine? | 
The ſacred rights of the Chriſtian church are Go, if your ancient but igroble blood _ 8 atv | 


ſcornfully trampled on in print, under an hypocriti- 
cal pretence of maintaining them. Atterbury's Serm. Go, and ptetend your family is young; | 
-Sco'RPION, gk4r-pytn. 2. /. ſcorpion, Fr. | Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. Pope. 
 Jeorpio, Lat.] | 


' 4 SC 8 . f 1 
. A reptile much reſembling a ſmall lobſter, þ age dot, EX. 2 LHAurer, ee 


but that his tail ends in a point, with a. To rub hard with any thing 3 
| 4 | | 22 rough, in order 
very * a * 2 II to clean the 3 n 
: 9 P : 1 b a 3 

Did ſeem to ſay, ſeek not a ſcorpion's neſt. 5 nennt mi. 


Some apothecaries, upon ſtamping coloquintida, 
have been put into a great /couring by the vapcur 
only. "ors. Bacon. 
Convulſion and /ceuring, they ſay, do often cauſe 
one another. Graunt*s Bills of Mortality. 

If you turn ſheep into wheat or rye to feed, 

let it not be too rank, leſt it make them ſcour. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Has crept through ſcoundreli ever ſince the flood, 


4. To rove; to range. 

Barbaroſſa, ſcouring along the coaſt of Italy, 
- ſtruck an exceeding terror into the minds of the 
citizens of Rome. 9 Kndllets 
| 5- To run here and there. 


than to be d t ith perpetu 
8 a Sbaleſp. Henry v1. * tion. i * * AE 40682 — 
| Full of ſcorpions is my mind, _ op 3 dint of ſword his crown he ſhall incteaſc, 
Tal 3 — . . 9 0 Hi fr | 
2. One of the ſigus of the zodiack. *' |] And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 


b 
4 
o 
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A ſcourg calle. 194% 1 New grind the blunted ax and point the dart. Dry9. | 6. | wh 

3. A-ſcourge, ſo called from its cruelty. Some blamed Mrs, Bull 4 gray a * er . 1 eagerneſs and ſwiftnefs 


5 7 father: hath 5 vou with whips, but | of a pound.of ſoap and ſand to ſcour the rooms, -. We 7 3 520 ina fled with all her pow'r, 
4 chaſtiſe 85 W1 H ſcorpiotu. Ai. III. II. | | Arbuibuot. F Who after her as haſtily gan to ſcour. Fairy Quer. 
F WP I | os ERS. 5 | 81 9 I ſaw 
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> 


1 
wy 


geance. . 


| a | To SCOURGE, skürdzh'. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


= have mercy again. 


Jo Scours, skörs. v. a. T 
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* on their way: 1 eyed them 
+ co aging rows MELT? 
in the middle of hi 
3 or tu ed; and fo away 
' Eftrange. 
f fraud, they'll ſcour off them- 
15 AT tru 25 to pay the 
reckonin T' Elrange. 
7 80 four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 
S$cour through the plain, and lengthen ev xy pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat ning cries they 
r, | | hy as 
But ex along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 
As ſoon as any foreign object preſſes upon the 
ſenſe, thoſe ſpirits, which are poſted upon the out- 
guards, immediately take the alarm, and ſcour off 
to the brain, which is the head quarters. Collier, 
Swift at her call her huſband ſcour d away 
To wreak his hunger on the deltin'd prey. Pope. 


Sco'URER, skou'r-ür. n. / (from ſcour.] 
1. One that cleans by rubbing. 
2. A purge, rough and quick. 
3. One who runs ſwiftly. 3 MEL 
SCOURGE, sktrdzh'. u. /. [e/courgee, Fr. 
ſcoreggia, Ital. corrigia, Lat.] pe 
1. A whip; a laſh; an inſtrument of diſcip- 
En he had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple. Jobn, ii. 15. 
N The ſcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Call us to penance. "Bs Milton. 
2. A puniſhment ; a vindictise affliction. 
What /courge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 
: Shakeſp. 
See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heav'n finds means to kill your joys with 


. 


„ Sha leſp. 
Famine and plague are ſent as /courges for amend- 
ment. 2 Eſdras. 


3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deſtroys. 
Thus Attila was called fage/lum Dei. 
Is this the ſcourge of France ? : 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear'd abroad, | 
That with his name the mothers till their babes? 
| | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites but 
ſcourges of God, the inſtruments of that ven- 
: Atterbury's Sermons. 
In all theſe trials I have borne a part; 
'I was myſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart. Pope. 
| Immortal Jove! WE 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or-bleſs a people willing to obey ; 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the ſcourge of God. Pope. 
4. A whip for a top, : 8 


If they had a top, the ſcourge ſtick and leather 


ſtrap ſhould be left to their own making. Locle. 


1, To laſh with a whip ; to whip. 
The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices | 
Make inſtruments to ſcourge us. Shat. King Lear. 
Is it lawful for you to ſcourge a Roman? 
3 * Acts, xxii. 25. 
He ſcourg d with many a ſtroke th' indignant 
. waves. e Milton. 
When a proſeſſor of any religion is ſet up to be 
laughed at, this cannot help us to judge of the 
truth of his faith, any better than if he were 
1 ſcourged. NE Ps Watts. 
2. To puniſh ; to chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to 
== ca£zate with any puniſhment or affliction: 
Seeing that thou haſt been ſcourged from heaven, 
declare the mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iii. 34. 
He will ſcourge us for our iniquities, and will 
. 3 TDob. xiii. 5. 
COURGER, &kurdzh-or. 1. ,. [from ſcourge 
One that ſeourges; a puniſher-or Shaft fer. 


: 


o exchange one 


, 


| 1. To go out, in order to obſerve the motions 


thing for another; to ſwap, Ainſworth, 


SCR 


It ſeems a corruption of /cor/a, Ital. ex- 
change; and hence a hor/e ſcourſer. | 
Scovur, skou't. n./. Leſcout, Fr. from eſcouter ; | 


auſcultare, Lat. to liſten ; ſcolta, Ital.] One 


who is ſent privily to obſerve the motions 


| 
. h 5 
of the enemy | SCRA'GGINESS, skräg'-gy-nis. 2. /. 


Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the dauphin ? 
| | Sbaleſp. 

As when a ſcout, 7 
Through dark and deſert ways with peril gone 

All night, at laſt, by break of cheerful dawn, 
Obtains the brow of ſome high- climbing hill. Milt. 
This great veſſel may have leſſer cabins, where- 
in /couts may be lodged for the taking of obſerva- 
tions, | Wilkins. 

The /couts to ſev'ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coaſts, | 


To Scovur, skou't, v. n, [from the noun.) 


of an enemy privately. 

Oft on the bordering deep | 
Encamp their legions; or with obſcure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning ſurprize. | Milton. 

As a hunted panther caſts about 
Her b eyes, and pricks her liſt'ning ears to 
cout, 
So ſhe, to ſhun his toils, her cares employ'd. Dryd. 
Command a party out, | 
With a ſtrict charge not to engage, but ſcout. Dry. 

2. To ridicule; to ſneer. This is a ſenſe un- 
authorized, and vulgar. 

To ScowL, skow'l. v. x. [rcyhan to ſquint, 
Sax. /keela fig to look ſour, Iſland.] To 
frown ; to pout ; to look angry, ſour, or 
ſullen. x 

Miſo, her authority increaſed, came with cozvl- 
ing eyes to deliver a ſlavering good-morrow to the 
two ladies. 8 Sidney. 

Miith bent louring brows, as ſhe would threat, 
She ſcorul d and frown'd with froward countenance. 


Fairy Queen. 

Even ſo, or with much more contempt, men's 
eyes | 

Did ſcowl on Richard. Shakeſp. Richard II. 


* 


Not a courtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they /cowl at. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The duſky clouds o' erſpread 
Heav'n's cheerful face; the low' ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landſcape ſnow or ſhow r. 
| Milton, 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away 
With your dull influence; it is for you | 
To fit and ſcoꝛul upon night's heavy brow. Craſba⁊v 
| la rueful gase 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ſcoroling heav'ns 
Caſt a deploring eye. Thomſon's Summer. 
ScowL, skow'l. z. /. {from the verb.] Look 
of ſullenneſs or diſcontent ; gloom. | 
I've ſeen the morning's lovely ray 


, 


Hover o'er the new-born day ” 


With roſy wings ſo richly bright, 

As if he ſcorn'd to think of night; 

When a ruddy ſtorm, whoſe /cozw! 

Made heav'n's radiant face look foul, 

Call d for an untimely night, £ 

To blot the newly-bloſſom'sd light. Craſhaw. 


Sco'WLISGLY, 8kow'l-Ing-ly. adv. [from 
cowl.) With a frowning and ſullen look. 
To SCRA'BBLE, 8krab'l. v. n. [krabbelen, ſcraf- 


felen to ſcrape or ſcratch, Dut.] To paw 
with the hands. | | 


He feigned himſelf mad in their hands, and 
ſerabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Sam, xxi. 13. 


SCRAGG, 8krag'. 3. /. [ ſcraghe, Dut.] Any 


thing thin or lean. | 
SCRA'GGED, 8krag*gld. adj. [This ſeems cor- 
rupted from cragged.] Rough; uneven.; 


Dryden's AEneid, 


SCR 


Ie there then any phyſicial deſormity in the fa- 
brick of a human body, becauſe our imagination 
can ſtrip it of its muſcles and ſkin, and ſhew us the 
cragged and knotty back-bone ? Bentley's Sermons, 

SCKA'GGEDNESs, skrig'-ged-nis, 7. / 

[from /cragged.] 


(from ſcraggy.] 
1. Leannefs; marcour. 
2. Unevenneſs; roughneſs; ruggedneſs. 


| ScRA'GGY, $krag'-gy. adj. [from ſcrag.} 


1, Lean; marcid ; thin. | 
Such a conſtitution is eaſily known, by the 
body being lean, warm, hairy, ſcraggy, and dry, 
without a diſeaſe. | rbuthnot. 

2. {Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rug- 
ged ; uneven, | | | 

From a ſcraggy rock, whoſe prominence 
Halt overſhades the ocean, hardy men, 
Fearleſs of rending winds and daſhing waves, 
Cut ſamphire, | Phillips. 

To SCRAMBLE, skrim'bl. v. . [the ſame 
with /crabble ; ſcraffelen, Dut.] 

1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumul- 
tuoully with the hands; to catch with 
haſte preventive of another; to contend 
tumultuouſly which ſhall catch any thing. 

England now is left | 

To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth 
The unow'd intereſt of proud ſwelling ſtate. Shak. 

Of other care they little reck'ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearer's feaſt, 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt. Milion. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, when ſuch a tree 
was ſhaking, there would be no ſcrambling for the 
fruit.  Stilling fleet. 

They muſt have ſcrambled with the wild beaſts 
for crabs and nuts. Ray on the Greation. 

2. To climb by the help of the hands ; as, he 
ſcrambled up that rock. | 

SCRA'MBLE, skräm'bl. z. /. [from the verb. 

1. Eager conteſt for ſomething, in which one 
endeavours to get it before another. 


As they were in the middle of their gambols, 


ſomebody threw a handful of apples among then, 
that ſet them preſently together by the ears upon 
the ſcramble. | L' Eflrange. 
Becauſe the deſire of money is conſtantly almoſt 
every where the ſame, its vent varies very little, 
but as its greater ſcarcity enhances its price, and 
increaſes the ſcramble. | Locke, 
2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 
ve rhe, skram'-blar. . /. (from ſcram- 
ee] | | 
1. One that ſcrambles. 
All the little ſeramblers after fame fall upon him. 


2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 
To SCRANCH, $krantsh'. v. a. [ ſchrantzer, 

Dut.] To grind ſomething crackling be- 
| tween the teeth. The Scots retain it. 


| 


know not the etymology, nor any other 


ing by the ſound, 
When. they liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 


Scrae, skrip'. n. . [from ſcrape, a'thing 
ſcraped or Kae off. ] 2 55 4 
1. A ſmall particle; a little piece; a frag · 

ment. | h 
It is an unaccountable vanity to ſpend all our 


of former ages, and negleQing the clearer notices: 
of our own. e e 

Trencher eſquires ſpend their time in hopping 
from one great man's table to another's, 


n's ta only to 
pick up ſcraps and intelligence, . * L' Efſtrange. 


«pl Le and not by ſcraps of authors got by 


No rag, no crap, of all the beau, or wit, 


full of protuberances or aſperities. 


That once ſo flutter d, and that once ſo writ, Pope. 
| d I can 


Addiſon. 


SCRA'NNEL, skran'-nil. adj. [Of this word 1 


example.] Vile; worthleſs. Perhaps grat- 


Grate on their ſerannel pipes of wretched ftraw. Mile. 


Glanville. ' 


Tolle. 


— 


time raking into the ſcraps and imperfect remains 


Languages are to he learned: only by reading 
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T can never have too many of your letters: 1 
am angry at every ſcrap of paper loſt. 4.99 
2. Crumb ; ſmall particles of meat left at the 

table. I 
I) be contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alms, and foſter d with cold diſhes, 
With ſcreps o th* court, is no contract. | 
| 3 Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her 
bounds, for their own ſcraps and advantage. Bacon. 
On bones, on ſcraps of dogs let me be fed, 
My limbs uncover'd, and expos'd my head 
To bleakeſt colds. | 
What has he elſe to bait his traps, 
Or bring his vermin in, but ſcraps ? 


The offals of a church diſtreſt, | 

A hungry vicarage at beſt. | ; Swift, 
3. A ſmall piece of paper. This is properly 

ſcrip. 


Pregnant with thouſand flits the ſcrap unſeen, 
And ſilent ſells a king, or buys a queen. 


chrapen, Dut. ?*/aſcropitigh, Erſe.] 

0 3 of * ſurface by the light 
action of a ſnarp inſtrument, uſed with the 
edge almoſt perpendicular. 5 

Theſe hard woods are more properly ſcraped 
than planed, PEE | Moxon. 

2. To take away by ſcraping ; to eraſe. 

They ſhall deſtroy the walls, and I will {rape 
her duſt, and make her like the top of a rock, - 
e 

Bread for a toaſt lay on the coals; and, if toaſted 
quite through, ſcrape off the burnt fide, and ſerve 


it up · Sift. 


The chinzing clocks to dinner call ; 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble hall. Pope. 
4. To gather by great efforts, or penurious 
or trifling diligence. 


Let'the government be ruined by his avarice, | 


if by avarice he can ſcrape together ſo much as to 
make his peace. | | South. 


Unhappy thoſe who hunt for a party, and ob. | 


together out of every author all thoſe things only 
which favour their own tenets. Watts. 


To SCRAPE, skrà'p. v. u. 
x. To make a harſh noiſe. 
2. To play ill on a fiddle. 


3. To make an awkward bow. Ain ſevorth. 


4. To ſcrape acquaintance. A low phraſe. To 


curry favour, or inſinuate into one's fami- 
liarity: probably from the /crapes or bows 
of a flatterer. | 


Scraps, skrip. 2. / [ rap, Swed.] 


x. Difficulty ; perplexity ; diſtreſs. This is a 
low word. Re | 


2. The ſound of the foot drawn over the floor. | 


3. N 
ScrA'PER, skrà'p-ur. 2. , [from ſcrape.] 


1. Inſtrument with which any thing is ſcraped. | 


Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in the 
entry, and the ſcraper wall laſt the longer. Swift. 
2. A miſer; a man intent on getting money; 
a ſcrape-penny. v3] EF 
Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 


Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 


Never was ſcraper brave man, Get to live; 
Then live, and uſe it; elſe it is not true 
That thou haſt gotten : ſurely, uſe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ſtone. Herbert. 
3. A vile fiddler. F 
Out! ye ſempiternal ſcrapers. Corvley. 
Have wild boars or dolphins the leaſt emotion 
zt the moſt elaborate ſtrains of your modern 
ferapers,all which have been tamedand humanized 
by ancient muſicians ? | Arbuthnot. 


| 


7 


| 


Granville. 


| 


| Pope. | 
To SCRAPE, skri'p. v. a. [xcneopan, Sax. | 


3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh noiſe, | 


SCRAT, $krit'. 1. 7. [ycpirra, Sax. } An her- 


maphrodite. 


2 SCRATCH, vkriteb'. v. a, [(kratzen, Dut.] | 


1 * 


Skinner. Junius. 


8 CR 


1. To tear or mark with flight inciſions 
ragged and uneven. 8 
The lab'ring ſwain 
Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain, 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſeed again. 


Dryden, 
A ſort of ſmall ſand-coloured ſtones, ſo hard as 
to ſcratch glaſs.  Grew's Muſeum. 


2. To tear with the nails. 
How can 1 tell but that his talons may 
Yet ſcratch my ſon, or rend his tender hand ? 
| Fairy Queen. 
I ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 


I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than 
a man ſwear he loves me. 3 
Keep your ladyſhip ſtill in that mind; ſo ſome 
gentleman or other ſhall *ſcape a predeſtinate 
ſcratcbt face, | ; 
—- Scratching could not make it worſe, an 'twere 
ſuch a face as yours were. | 
Sbaleſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Scots are like witches : do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they'll not hurt you 
then. Cleaveland. 
To wiſh that there were nothing but ſuch dull 
tame things in the world, that will neither bite 
nor ſcratch, is as childiſh as to wiſh there were no 
fire in nature. | More. 
Unhand me, or I'll ſcratch your face ; 
Let go, for ſhame. 


3. To wound ſlightly. . 


Dryden. 


RET. - | 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds. 
| Shakeſp. 


5. To rub with the nails. 
Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow, when 
he had ſweetly invented to ſignify his name St. 
Francis, with a friary cowl in a corn field. Camden. 
Other mechanical helps Aretzus uſes to pro- 
cure ſleep, particularly the ſcratching of the tem- 
ples and the ears. | Arbutbnot. 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 
To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 
6. To write or draw awkwardly. 
If any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pam- 
phlet, they deſire no wit, ſtyle, or argument. Sit. 


SCRATCH, $kratsh'. . .. [from the verb.] 
1. An incifion ragged and ſhallow. 
The coarſe file cuts deep, and makes deep 
ſeratches in the work; and before you can take out 
thoſe deep ſcratches with your finer cut files, thoſe 
places where the riſings were when your work 
dents. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
are, the ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which they 
continually fret and wear away the glaſs until it 
be poliſhed ; but be they never ſo ſmall, they can 
wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than by grating 
and ſcratching it, and breaking the protuberances; 
and therefore poliſh it no otherwiſe than by 
bringing its roughneſs to a very fine grain, ſo 
that the ſcratches and frettings of the ſurface be- 
come too ſmall to be viſible. Newton's Opticls. 


2. Laceration with the nails. 

Theſe nails with ſcratches ſhall deform my breaſt, 
| Leſt by my look and colour he expreſs'd | 
The mark of aught high-born, or ever better 

- dreſs d. 4 
3. A flight wound. „ | 
The valiant beaſt turning on her with open 
jaws, ſhe gave him ſuch a thruſt through his 
breaft, that all the lion could do was with his open 
paw to tear off the mantle and fleeve of Zelmane, 


Heav'n forbid a ſhallow ſcrateb ſhould drive 
The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. 


4. To hurt ſlightly with any thing pointed or 


The ſmaller the particles of thoſe ſubſtances 


Hrior. 


9 


with a little /cratch rather than a wound. Sidney. 


4 


Sbalgſp. Henry IV. | 


To make my maſter out of love with thee. Shak. | 


was forged, may become dents to your hammer | 


o 


m—_—_— 


ö 


N 


| 
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SCRA'TCHER, 8kratsh'-fir. u. /. [from 
He that ſcratches. en Tat.) 
SCRA'TCHES, 8kratsh'-Iz. n. J. Cracked ul 
cers or ſcabs in a horſe's foot. Anfr. 
SCRA'TCHINGLY, 8kratsh'-Ing-ly. adv. from 
ſcratching.) With the action of ſcratchin 
Making him turn cloſe to the ground, We, 
cat, when /cratchingly ſhe wheels about after : 
mouſe, 1 


SCRA, skrd'. n. ſ. [Iriſh and Erſe. Surface 
or ſcurf. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed 
of cutting ſcratos, which is flaying off the green 
ſurface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or 
make up their ditches, my 


Swift, 
To SCRAWL, 8kra'l. v. a. [I ſuppoſe to 8 
corrupted from ſcrabble.) To draw or marx 
irregularly or clumfily. 
Peruſe my leaves through ev'ry part, 
And think thou ſeeſt its owner's heart, 
| Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as ſenſeleſs, and as light. 


To SCRAWL, skra'l. v. u. | 
1. To write unſkilfully and inelegantly, 
Think not your verſes ſterling, 

Though with a golden pen you ſcraw!, 

And ſcribble in a berlin, Swift, 
2. [From craaul.] To creep like a reptile. 
| | Ainſavorts, 
SCRAWL, 8kra'l. 7. /. [from the verb.] Un- 

ſkilful and inelegant writing. 

The left hand will make ſuch a ſcyarvl, that i: 
will not be legible. Arbutbnot's Hit. of Fobn Bull, 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome 
his letters would be, writ to you, in which U in- 
ſerted my ſcraꝛul. Pape. 


SCRA'WLER, 8kra'l-ur. u. ſ. [from ſcrauul. 
A clumſy and inelegant writing. 
SCRAY, 8kra4. 1. /. [hirundo marina.) A bird 
called a ſea-ſwallow. Ainſworth. Bails, 
SCRE ABLE, 8kre'-abl. adj, [ ſcreabilis, Lat. 
That which may be ſpit out. Baile, 
To SCREAK, 8kre'k. v. n. [properly creah, or 
/hriek, from rige, Dan.] To make a ſhrill 
or hoarſe noiſe. Bailey, 
To SCREAM, skre'm. v. 1. [Pneman, Sax. 
r. To cry out ſhrilly, as in terrour or agony. 
Soon a whirlwind roſe around, 
And from-afar he heard a ſcreaming ſound 
As of a dame diſtreſs'd, who cried for aid, 
And filPd with loud laments the ſecret ſhade. Dry!. 
The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky, 
| Dryatn. 
If chance a mouſe creeps in her ſight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
So [weetly ſcreams, if it comes near her, 
She raviſhes all hearts to hear her. 
2. To cry ſhrilly. | 
I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
| | Shake/f» 
SCREAM, skrem, 2. . [from the verb.) 4 
ſhrill, quick, loud cry of terrour or pain. 
Our chimnies were blown down; and, as the) ſays 
Lamentings heard i the air, ſtrange ſcreams “ 
ere Shak} 
Then flaſh'd the livid lightning from her ec 
And /creams of horror rend th' affrighted on 
0 
To SCREECH, skré'tsh. v. 1. L. Heræ bia © 
r . 
1. To cry out as in terrour or anguiſh: " 
| Screcching is an appetite of expelling that whic 
ſuddenly ſtrikes the ſpirits. | * 
2. To cry. as a night owl : thence called“ 
ſcreechowl. 
SCREECH, skré'tsh. 2. J. [from the verb. 
. Cry of horror and anguiſh, 
2. Harſh horrid cry. 


Swift. 


Swifts 


The 


S R 


- 4. obſcene; that nightly flock d to taſte, 
| FE bop ſererebes fled from the dire repaſt ; 
And ra venous dogs, allur d by ſcented blood, 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. Pope. 
ScCREE'CHOWL, skr&#tsh-owl. 11. 7 [ ſcreech 
and owl.) An owl that hoots in the night, 
and whoſe voice 1 to betoken 
1 or death. | 
| danger, miſery, —_— 
Ine time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreechozels cry, and bandogs how]. 


Shateſp. |) 


; + him, that will a ſcreecbhazol ay be call'd, 
3 and ſay bee Hector 's dead. Shak. 
| By the ſcreechowl's diſmal note, 
By the black night-raven's throat, 
I charge thee, Hob. Drayton, 
Jupiter, though he had jogged the balance to 
weigh down Turnus, ſent the ſcreechow! to diſ- 
courage him. ON Dryden. 
Sooner ſhall [creechowls baſk in ſunny day, 
Than I forget my ſhepherd's wonted love. 
SCREEN, skré'n. n. . [eſcran, Fr. 


Gay. 


1. Any thing that affords ſnelter or conceal- 


ment. 
Now near enough: your 
down, 


And ſhow like thoſe you are. 


leavy ſcreens throw 
Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes 


in matters of danger and envy. Bacon. 
Our people, who tranſport themſelves, are 
ſettled in thoſe interjacent tracts, as a /creen 
againſt the inſults of the ſavages. Swift, 
My juniors by a year, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd, to ſtand between; 
The /creen remov'd, their hearts are trembling. 
| Swift. 
2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 
When there is a ſcreen between the candle and 
the eye, yet the light paſſeth to the paper whereon 
one writeth. Bacon. 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian /creen, Pope. 
Ladies make their old clothes into patchwork 
for ſcreens and ſtools, Sift. 
3. A riddle to fift ſand. Ba | 
EE To SCREEN, skré'n. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhelter; to conceal; to hide, | 
. Back'd with a ridge of hills, 


That /creen'd the fruits of th' earth, and ſeatsof men, | 


From cold Septentrion blaſts. Milton's Par, Reg. 

A. good magiſtrate's retinue of ſtate ſcreens him 

—_ the dangers which he is to incur for the ſake 

Ot it. 
This gentle deed ſhall fairly be ſet foremoſt, 

To ſcreen the wild eſcapes of lawleſs paſſion. Nove. 
2. [Cerno, crevi, Lat.] To fift ; to riddle. 

Let the caſes be filled with natural earth, taken 

the firſt half ſpit, from juſt under the turf of the 


beſt paſture-ground, mixed with one part of very 


mellow ſoil ſcreened. Evelyn. 


SCREW, 8krO'. 7. ſ. [ ſcroeve, Dut. eſcrou, 
Fr.] One of the mechanical powers, which 
is defined a right cylinder cut into a fur- 
rowed ſpiral; of this there are two kinds, 


- Convex, ſo that its threads riſe outwards ; 
but the latter channelled on its concave 
fide, ſo as to receive the former. Quincy. 

_ The ſcrew is a kind of wedge, that is multi- 

1 plied or continued by a helical revolution about a 

064 cylinder, receiving its motion not from any ſtroke, 
but from a vectis at one end of it. | 

A Wil, Mathematical Magick. 

Aſter your apples are ground, commit them to 
the ſcreav preſs, which is the beſt. Mortimer Huſb. 

To SCREW, 8kr0'; v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To turn or move by a ſcrew. 


” 


Has drain'd the pul 13 
dn, 


* 


Phillips. 


8 


Atterbury. 


Some, when the preſs, by utmoſt vigour ſcreu d, 


ms. — 


oy 


the male and female; the former being cut | 


8 'C 


2. To faſten with a ſcrew. | 
We. fail! 
But ſcrexw your courage to the ſticking place, 
And we'll not fail. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


holes, big enough to receive the ſhank of the 
ſerew. | Moxon, 


3- To deform by contortions. 

Sometimes a violent laughter ſcrew'd his face, 

And ſometimes ready tears dropp'd down apace. 
Cooley, 

He ſrrew'd his face into a harden'd ſmile; 

And ſaid, Sebaſtian knew to govern ſlaves. Dryd. 
With /crerved face, and doleful whine, they ply 
you with ſenſeleſs harangues againſt human in- 
ventions on the one hand, and loud outcries for a 


further reformation on the other. South, 
Let others ſcrew their hypocritic face, 
She ſhews her grief in a ſincerer place. Swift. 


4. To force; to bring by violence. 


who ſcrewed up the pins of power too high, 
| Heowel's Vocal Foreſt. 
No diſcourſe can be, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel 
or they will ſcreꝛo in here and there ſome intima- 
tions of what they ſaid or did. Gov. of the Tongue. 
The rents of land in Ireland, ſince they have 


been ſo enormouſly raiſed and ſcrewed up, may be 


computed to be about two millions. 

5. To ſqueeze; to preſs. 

6. To oppreſs by extortion, | 
Our country landlords, by unmeaſurable ſcrerw- 
ins and racking their tenants, have already re- 
duced the miſerable people to a worſe condition 
than the peaſants in France, Swift. 


SCREW Tree, 8kro' tre. n. ſ. {ifora, Lat.] A 
plant of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
To SCRI BBLE, skrib'l. v. a. [ /cribo, ſcribillo, 
Lat.] 
1. To fill with artleſs or worthleſs writing. 
_ How gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbled o'er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton's Par. Loſt. 


Swift, 


ſcribbled a pamphlet. 


{| To SCRIBBLE, s8krib'l. v. 2. To write with- 


out care or beauty. 

If a man ſhould affirm, that. an ape, cafually 
meeting with pen, ink, and paper, and falling to 
ſcribble, did happen to write exactly the Leviathan 
of Hobbes, would an atheiſt believe ſuch a ſtory? 
And yet he can eaſily digeſt things as incredible 
as that. 5 Bentley. 

If Mævius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, 
There are who judge ſtill worſe than he can write. 
Pope. 

Leave flattery to fulſome dedicators, 
Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no 
more | 
Than when they promiſe to give /cribbling o'er. 
| Pope. 
SCRIBBLE, 8krib'l. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
Morthleſs writing. | | 
By ſolemnly endeavouring to countenance my 
conjectures, I might be thought dogmatical in a 
haſty ſcribble. . Boyle. 
If it ſtruck the preſent taſte, it was ſoon trans- 
ferred into the plays and current ſeribbles of the 
week, and became an addition to our language. 


A petty author; a writer without worth, 

The moſt copious writers are the arranteſt /crib- 
lers, and in ſo much talking the tongue runs be- 
fore the wit. : wo 

The actors repreſent ſuch things as they are 
capable, by which they and the ſcribbler may get 
their living. ; yak =, Dryden. 

The jcribbler,pinch'd with hunger, writestodine, 
And to your genius mult conform his line. Granville. 


To {crew your lock on the door, make wide 


He reſolved to govern by ſubaltern miniſters, 


2. To write without uſe or elegance: as, he 


2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 


Swift. | 
SCRI'BBLER, 8krib'-blar; u. /. [from ſeribble.] 


L' Eftrange. 


80K 
To affirm he had cauſe to apprehend the ſame 


treatment with his father, is an improbable ſcan- 
dal flung upon the nation by a ſew bigotted French 
feribtlers. Sift, 

Nobody was concerned or ſurpriſed, if this or 

that ſcribbler was proved a dunce. 

"35 Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 
SCRIBE, 8kri'b. n. /. [ ſcribe, Fr. ſcriba, Lat.] 
I. A writer, | 

Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. SH. Antony and Cleopatra. 
My maſter, being the /cribe to himſelf, ſhould 
write the letter. Shatkeſp. 
We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to 
make any perfect and unerring ſcribes. Grew's Cg. 
The following letter comes from ſome notable 
young female ſcribe. Spectator. 


2. A publick notary. Ainſworth. 
SCRI'MER, skri'-mür. 2. ſ. [eſerimeur, Fr.] 
A gladiator ; a fencing-maſter, Not in uſe. 
The ſcrimers of their nation, 
He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos'd them. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
SCRINE, 8kri'n, n, J. {| ſcrinium, Lat.] A 
place in which writings or curioſities are 
repoſited. 
Felp then, O holy virgin, 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 
Lay forth, out of thine everlaſting ſcrine, 
The antique rolls which there lie hidden fill. 
Fairy Queen. 
ScR1P, skrip'. 2. J [ Aræpba, Iſland.] 
1. A ſmall bag; a 5 
Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honourable 
retreat; though not with bag and baggage, yet 
with ſcrib and ſcrippage. Shaleſp. 
He'd in requital ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 


1 Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties. Milt. 


2. [From /cr:ptio, Lat. as it ſeems.] A ſche- 
dule; a ſmall writing. ; 

Call them man by man, according to the ſcrip. 

f Shatkeſp. 

Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, 

till /crips of paper can be made current coin. Locke. 


SCRIPPAGE, 8krip'/-pidzh. 2. /. [from ſerip.] 
That which is contained in a ſcrip. Did. 
SCRI'PTORY, skrip'-tur-y. adj. [ ſcriptorius, 
Lat.] Written; not orally delivered. Sabi. 
ScR1PTURAL, s%krip'-tshar-el. adj, [from 
_ ſcripture. ] Contained in the Bible; biblical. 
Creatures, the /criptural uſe of that word deter- 
mines it ſometimes to men. . Atterbury. 


SCRIPTURE, skrip“-tshür. 2. /. [ ſcriptura, 
Lat.] 8 | : 
1. Writing. F 
It is not only remembered in many ſcriptures, 
but famous for the death and overthrow of Craſ- 
ſus. 8 Kaleigb. 


With us there is never any time beſtowed in 
divine ſervice, without the reading of a great part 
of the holy ſcripture, which we account a thing 
moſt neceſſary. IE Hooker. 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe : 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs 3 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. Shake/p. 
There is not any action which a man ought to 
do, or to forbear, but the ſcripture will give him 
a clear precept, or prohibition, for it. South. 
. . Forbear any diſcourſe of other ſpirits, till his 
reading the ſcripture hiſtory put him upon that en- 
. 5 RS . 
Scripture proof was never the talent of theſe 
men, and 'tis no wonder they are foiled. Atterbury. 
Why are ſcripture maxims put upon us, without 
taking notice of ſcripture examples, that lie croſs 
AT OT ONS e Atlerbury. 
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The Author of nature and the ſeriptures has ex- 
preſely enjoined, that he who will not work ſhall 
- Not cat. ; Seed 4 Sermons. 
Scar'vene, skrlv-nör. u. /. [ ſcrivano, Lat.) 
1. One who draws contracts. 
Weill paſs the buſineſs privately and well? 
Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſeriverer, 
| Sbaleſp. Taming of the Shren, 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to place money at 
intereſt. | | 
How happy in his low degree, | 
. Who leads a quiet country life, | 
And from the griping ſcrivener free! Dryd. Horace. 
Ils am reduced to beg and borrow from ſcriveners 
and uſurers, that ſuck the heart and blaod. 
; 8 Arbutbnot : Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
SCRO'FULA, 8krof'-0-l1a. 2. /. [from /crofa, 


Lat. a ſow, as te. A depravation of | 


the humours of the body, which breaks out 
in ſores, commonly called the king's evil. 
If matter in the milk diſpoſe to coagulation, it 
produces a ſcrofula. * Wiſeman of Tumours. 
SCRO'FULOUS, s8krof'-fi-Jus, adj. [from ſcro- 
Fula.] Diſeaſed with the ſcrofula. 
Scrofulous perſons can never be duly nouriſhed ; 
for ſuch as have tumours in the parotides often 
have them in the pancreas and meſentery. | 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Engliſh conſumptions generally proceed from a 
ſcrofulous diſpoſition. Arbutbnoi. 
What would become of the race of men in the 
next age, if we had nothing to truſt to, beſide the 
ſcrofulous conſumptive production furniſhed by our 
men of wit and pleaſure ? __ Swift, 
SCROLL, $kr6l. 7. /. [ſuppoſed by Minhew 
to be corrupted from roll; by Skinner de- 
rived from an e/crouelle given by the he- 
ralds :. whence parchment, wrapped up 
into a reſembling form, has the ſame name. 
It may be obſerved, that a gaoler's liſt of 
priſoners is eſcrou.] A writing wrapped up. 
His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv'd; 
Some made in books, ſome in long parchment /cro/l:, 
That were all worm- eaten, and full of canker holes. | 


| Spenſer. 

We'll add a royal number to the dead, 

Gracing the /crell, that tells of this war's loſs, 

With ſlaughter coupled to the name of kings. Sha. 
. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, which 
is thought fit through all Athens to play in our 
interlude. | Sbaleſp. 
A Numidian prieſt, bellowing out certain ſuper- 
ſtitious charms, caſt divers ſcrolls of paper on each 
_ . fide the way, wherein he curſed and banned the 


= Chriſtians. 5 | | Knolles. | 
ile drew forth a ſcroll of parchment, and de- 
livered it to our foremaſt man. Bacon. 


Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſter 'd; | 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer ſcroll. Milt. 
$ With this epiſtolary ſcroll, 
Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul. Prior. 
Vet, if he wills, may change or ſpoil the whole; 
May take yon beauteous, myſtick, ſtarry roll, 
And burn it like an uſeleſs parchment ſcroll. Prior. 
SCROYLE, skroy'l. z. /. [This word I re- 
member only in Shakeſpeare: it ſeems de- 
_ rived from e/crouelle, Fr. a ſcrofulous ſwel- 
ling; as he calls a mean fellow.a cab from 
His itch, or a patch from his raggedneſs. 
A mean fellow; a raſcal; a wretch. _ 
The ſcroyles of Angiers flout you kings, 
And ſtand ſecurely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. Sbatleſp. King Fobn. | 
o SCRUB, skrüb'. v. a. [ ehrobben, Dut.) | 


ö 


To rub hard with ſomething coarſe and 


rough. 5 
Zuch wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw - 

For an old grandam ape, when with a grace | 
. She fits at ſquat, and ſcrubs her leathern face. Dryd. | 


— 
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She never would lay aſide the uſe of brooms 
and ſcrubbing bruſhes, Arbuthnot. 


Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous 


airs, 
Prepar d to ſcrub the entry and the ſtairs. Swift. 
SCRVUB, 8krub'. 2. /. [from the verb.] _ 
1. A mean fellow, either as he is ſuppoſed 
to ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as he is 
employed in the mean offices of ſcouring 
away dirt. 1 
2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. - 
With a dozen large veſſels my vault ſhall be ſtor d; 
No little ſcrub joint ſhall come on my board. Sit. 
3. A worn-out broom. Ainſworth. 
ScRU'BBED,skrub'-bld.F adj. [ /crubet, Dan.] 
ScrRU'BBY, skrüb'-by. SF Mean; vile; worth- 
leſs; dirty; ſorry. 
I gave it to a youth, 

A kind of boy, a little ſcrubbed boy, | 
No higher than thyſelf. SH. Merchant of Venice. 
The ſcrubbigſt cur in all the pack 

Can ſet the maſtiff on your back. 
The ſcene a wood, produc'd no more 
Than a few ſcrubby trees before. 


SCRUFF, skrüf“. u. /. The ſame, I ſuppoſe, 
with /curf, by a metatheſis uſual in pronun- 
ciation. ; 

SCRU'PLE, skrö'pl. n. .. L ſcrupule, Fr. ſcru- 

| pulus, Lat.] | 

1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; per- 
plexity : generally about minute things. 

: Macduff, this noble paſſion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To your good truth, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with ad- 
miration of his ſucceſſion, than the conſent of all 
eſtates of England for the receiving of the king 
without the leaſt ſcruple, pauſe, or queſtion. Bacon. 

For the matter of your confęſſion, let it be ſevere 
and ſerious; but yet ſo as it may be without any 
inordinate anxiety, and unneceſſary ſcruples, which 
only entangle the ſoul. Taylor. 

Men make no ſcruple to conclude, that thoſe 


Swift. 


' propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can find in | 


themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs 

of God and nature upon their minds, and not 

taught them by any one elſe. Locke. 
2+ Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a ſcruple, doth co- 

agulate the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol 

goeth. Bacon. 
3. Proverbially, any ſmall quantity. 

Nature never lends 

The ſmalleſt /cruple of her excellence; 

But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 
HFerſelf the glory of a creditor. Shat, Meaſ. for Mea, 


To SCRU'PLE, skro'pl. v. . [from the noun. }] 
To doubt; to heſitate. : 
aa He ſcrupled not to eat | 
Againft his better knowledge; not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. 
| . Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 


Scru'eLER, skr6'p-ldr. n. ſ. [from ſcruple.] | 


A doubter; one who has ſcruples. 
The ſcruples which many publick miniſters 


would make of the worthineſs of parents to have | 
their children baptized, forced ſuch queſtioned-|, 
parents, who did not believe the neceſſity of having |. 


their children baptized by ſuch /cruplers, to carry 
their children unto other miniſters. 8 
Bord Sera Bills of Mortality. 


_ 


ferupulous.] 


1. Doubt; mivute and nice doubtfulneſs, 


ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty and freedom 


1 


Swift. 


$cxvevLo'siTy, okrd-pii-lds'-lr-F. n. /. [from | 


'Fhe one ſort they warned to take heed, that |. 
ſerupulgſity did not make them rigorous in giving | 
unadviſed ſentence againſt their brethren which | 
were free; the other, that they did not become | 


DOR 
to the offence of their 
ſcrupulous, Hut 

So careful, even to ſcrußuleſity, were they Wu 8 
their ſabbath, that they mult not only haye , 2 
to prepare them for that, but a further time — 
prepare them for their very preparations. South, 

2. Fear of acting in any manner; tendernes, 
of conſcience. : 

The firſt ſacrilege is looked on with h 
but when they have made the breach, the 
ęꝑulgſity ſoon retires, Decay of Pie 

SCRU'PULOUS, skro'-pl-lus. adj. [ 7 
Fr. ſcrupuloſus, Lat. from cruple. n 

1. Nicely doubtful ; hard to ſatisfy in deter. 
minations of conſcience. 

They warned them, that they did not become 
ſcandalous, by abuſing their liberty to the offence 
of their weak brethren, which were ſcrupulbus. 

Hool 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, wht 
blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is ſo like in 
taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on fi. 

days. Lick, 
2. Given to objections; captious. 
Equality of two domeſtick pow'rs 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clecpat. 
3. Nice; doubtful. 
4s the cauſe of a war ought to be juſt, ſo the 
juſtice of that cauſe ought to be evident; no: 
obſcure, not ſcrupulous. 
4. Careful; vigilant z cautious, 

I have been the more ſcrupulous and wary, in 
regard the inferences from theſe obſervations are 
of importance. | | Woodward, 

SCRU'PULOUSLY, skro'-pti-lus-l1p. adv. {from 
ſerupulous.] Carefully ; nicely; anxiouſly, 
The duty conſiſts not erupulorfly in minutes and 
half hours. „ Taylor. 

Henry V. manifeſtly derived his courage from 
his piety, and was ſcrupulouſly careful not to aſcribe 
the ſucceſs of it to himſelf. Addiſon's Freebolder, 

SCRU'PULOUSNESS, skrö'-pü-lus-nis. ». / 
[from ſcrupulous.) The ſtate of being ſcru- 
pulous. 8 f 

SCRU TABLE, 8kr0'-tebl. adj. {from ſcrutur, 
Lat.] Diſcoverable by inquiry. 

Shall we think God fo ſcrutable, or ourſelves ſy 
penetrating, that none of his ſecrets can eſcape us? 

Decay of Pitty, 

SCRUTA'TION, skro-ta'-shan. 7. /. [ ſcrutor, 
Lat.] Search; examination; enquiry. Dis. 

SCRUTA'TOR, skro-ta'-tur. 2. /. { /crutateur, 
Fr. from ſcrutor, Lat.] Enquirer; ſearcher; 
examiner, | 

In proceſs of time, from being a ſimple ſcrutatir, 
an archdeacon became to have juriſdiction more 

- amply, | | Avliffe, 

/SCRUTINE'ER, 8kro-ti-n@r. . /. [ ſcrutator, 
Lat.] A ſearcher; an examiner. 

To SCRU'TINIZE, « cox v. a. [from 

To SCRU'TINY, skro'-tin-y, $ ſeruting.] 

To ſearch; to examine. | 

The compromiſſarii ſhould chuſe according to 
the votes of ſuch, whoſe votes they were obliged | 
to ſcrutinize. Aylije. 

.SCRU'TINOUS, 8kro'-tin-ts. adj. [from cru. 
tiny.) Captious; full of enquiries. A word 
little uſed. ; 
Age is froward, uncaſy,. ſcrutinous, 
Hard to be pleas'd; and parſimonious. Denban. 
SCRU'TINY, skro'-tin-y. u. . [ ſerutiniuny 
Lat.] Enquiry; ſcarch; examination with 
nicety. | 
ln the ſerutinies for righteouſneſs and judgment, 
when it is inquired whether ſuch a perſon be # 
good man or no; the meaning is not, what does 
he beheve or hope, but what he loves. 
8 850 Taylor: Rule of Living Holy: 
I-thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower ſcrutiny, that I might learn 


weak brethren, which Were 


orror; 
ir cru. 


Bacon. 


. 


* 
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degree or meanin thou art call'd 
2 of _ jr 's Paradiſe Regained. 
They that havedeſigned exactneſs and deep ſcru- 
ti +. taken ſome one part of nature. Hale. 
T heir gifference to meaſure, and to reach, 
" Reaſon well rectiſied muſt nature teach ; 
And theſe high ſerutinies are ſubjects fit . | 
For man's all-ſearching and enquiring wit. Denb. 
We are admoniſhed of want of charity to- 
wards others, and want of a chriſtian ſcrutiny and 
examination into ourſelves. E' Elrange. 
When any argument af great importance is 
managed with that warmth which a ſerious con- 
viction of it generally inſpires, ſomewhat may eaſily 
eſcape, even from a wary pen, which will not bear 


ſt of a ſevere ſcrutiny. 708 Atterbury. 
cheſs, coming not within the ſcrutiny of human 


ſenfes, cannot be examined by them, or atteſted | 


by any body. . = RPG Locke, 
sei skrô-tö r. u. /. [for ſcritoire, or 
eſeritoire.] A caſe of drawers for writings. 
I locked up theſe papers in my ſerutoire, and my 
ſcruloire came to be unlocked. Prior. 
7 Sceuze, 8kr0'z. v. a. [perhaps from 
req. This word, though now diſuſed 
by writers, is ſtillpreſerved, at leaſt in its 
corruption, to. ſcrouge, in the London jar- 
gon. ] To ſqueeze z to compreſs. 
Though up he caught him twixt his puiſſant 
wands: EE] | 
And having /-ruz'd out of his carrion corſe 
The loathful life, now loos'd from ſinful bands, 
Upon his ſhoulders carried him. Fairy Queen. 
To SCUD, sküd'. v. 2. [ ſquittire, Ital. eutta, 
Swed. Hickur ſwift, Illand.] To fly; to 
run away with precipitation. 
The vote was no ſooner paſſed, but away they 
ſeudded to the next lake. | Z Eftrange. 
The frighted ſatyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick'd-up ears take flight; 
And ſcuddingthence, while they their horn- feet ply, 


About their fires the little ſylvans cry, Dryden. 
Away the frighted ſpectre ſcuds, 
And leaves my , # in the ſuds, Swift. 


To Scu'DDLE, sküd'l. v. n. [from ſcud.] To 
run with a kind of affected haſte or preci- 
pitation. A low word: commonly pro- 
nounced ſcuttle. | AF ag 

Scv'rFLE, sküf'I. n. /. [This word 1s derived 

by Skinner from /huffie.] A confuſed quar- 
rel; a tumultuous broil. 
| His captain's heart, 
In the /eufles of great fights, hath burſt | 
The buckles on his breaſt. Shak, Ant. and Cleop. 
Avowed atheiſts, placing themſelves in the feat 
of the ſcorner, take much pleaſing divertiſement, 
by deriding our eager /cuffes about that which they 
think nothing. i Decay of Piety. 
The dog leaps upon the ſerpent, and tears it to 


pieces; but in the ſcuſſie the cradle happened to be | 
| I L' Eftrange. \ 
Popiſh miſſionaries mix themſelves in theſe dark 


overturned... _ 


ſeuffles, and animate the mob to ſuch outrages and 
x inſults. | Mo Addiſon, 
To SCU'FFLE),. sküf I. v. u. [from the noun.] 
To fight confuſedly and tumultuouſty. 
Imuſt confeſs Ive ſeen, in former days, 
The beſt knights in the world, and ſcuſled in ſome. 
frays. | | | Drayton. 
Agallant man had rather fight to great diſadvan- 
tages in the field, in an orderly way, than ſcuff: 
with an undiſciplined rabble. King Charles. 


To SCULK, skulk'. v. n. [ ſeulkcke, Dan. ] To 
lurk in hiding-places ; to lie cloſe. | 
2 5 wo on a . into ſuch a reputa- 
+ that it ſcorns any lon 
DA y longer to ſcull, but owns 
Fearing to be feen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he conceabd his wily head; 
There ſcul#dtill afternoon, and watch'd his time. 


Vor. II. Ne xV. * 


— 


| SCU'LLERY, skül'-lèr- 
veſſel, Iſland. or eſcueille, Fr. a diſh.] The |: 
place where common utenſils, as kettles or 


| 


Government of the Tongue. 7 


* 


c | 
SCU'LLCAP, skül Ap. n. /. [ [cull and cap. 


n 
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My prophets and my ſophiſts finiſh'd here 


Their civil efforts of the verbal war: 
Not ſo my rabbins and logicians yield; 
Retiring ſtill they combat; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 
And ſculł behind the ſubterfuge of art. Prior. 
No news of Phy!! the bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had ſcal d for ſhame ; 
Becauſe her father us'd to ſay 
The girl had ſuch a baſhful way. Swift, 
SCU'LKER, 8kulk'-ur. 7. /. [from ſculk.] A 
lurker-; one that hides himſelf for ſhame 
or miſchief, | 
SCULL, skuV, 2. /. [It is derived by Skinner 
from Hell, in fome provinces called ulli; 
as teſla, and zefte or tete ſignify the head. 
Mr. Lye-obſerves, more ſatisfactorily, that 
ola is in Iſlandick the ul/ of an animal.}] 
1. The bone which incaſes and defends the 
brain ; the arched bone of the head. 
Fractures of the ſcull are at all times very dan- 
gerous, as the brain becomes affected from the 
preſſure. Sharp. 
2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. [See SCULLER.] 
3. One who rows a cockboat. | 
Like caitiff vile, that for miſdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of ſteed 
Or rowing ſcull, he's fain to love, 
Look one way and another move. 
4. [Tceole, Sax. an aſſembly.) In Milton's 
ſtyle, a ſhoal or vaſt multitude of fiſh. 
Each bay 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in /cul/s that oft 
Bank the mid fea. 5 Milton. 


1. A headpiece, 

2. A nightcap. 

SCU'LLER, skul-lur. 2. /. [Of this word I 
know not the 'etymology. Skzo/a is, in 
Iflandick, a veſſel; and eſcueille, in French, 
1 c 

1. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but 

one rower. 

Her ſoul already was conſign'd to fate, 

And ſhiv'ring in the leaky /culler ſate. Dryden. 

They hire the /culler, and, when once abroad, 

Grow ſick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope. 

2. One that rows a cockboat. 1 

y. u. /. {from tiola a 


diſhes, are cleaned and kept. 


things, as pitchers, a /cullery, and ſetting rogues 
together by the ears. Peacham. 

Scu'LLION, skuͤl'-lyün. . /. [from eſcueille, 
Fr. a diſn.] The loweſt domeſtick ſervant, 
that waſhes the kettles and the diſhes in 
the kitchen. | 


And fall a-curſing like a very drab, 
A ſcullion, fye upon 't! foh! about my brain. 
Sbuleſp. Hamlet. 
If the gentleman. hath lain there, get the cook, 
the ſtable-men, and the ſcullion, to ſtand” in his 
way. ede, Swift, 
To SCULP, skülp'. v. a. [ ſcuips, Lat. ſculper, 
Fr.] To carve; to engrave; A word not- 
in uſe. 2 50 
O that the tenor of my juſt complaint 


Made by carving. 


and on the reverſe the commandment againſt ſculp- 
tile images. | 25 Brown. 
Scu'LPTOR, skülp“ tür. 2. f. [ ſculptor, Lat. 
ſculpteur, Fr.] A carver; one who cuts 


wood or ſtone into images. 


Hudibras. | 


Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting baſe | 


| 


| 


| 
I muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, | 


þ 


: 


Were ſculpt with ſteel on rocks of adamant} Sandys. | 
ScU'LPTILE, skulp'-til. adi. [ ſculptilis,, Lat.] 


| 
, 


In a ſilver medal is upon one ſide Mofes horned, | 


1 


3 


* 


s cu 


Thy ſhape 's in ev'ry part ; | 
So clean, as might inſtruct the /cu/ptor's art. Dryd. 
The Latin poets give the epithets of triſdum and 
triſulcum to the thunderbolt, from the ſculptors and 
painters that lived before them, that had given 
it three forks. | Addiſon. 
SeU'LPTURE,Skulp'-tshar. ./. [ ſculptura, Lat. 
ſeculpture, Fr.] 1 
1. The art of carving wood, or hewing ſtone, - 
into Images. | 
Then ſculpture and her ſiſter arts revive, 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live. Pope; 
2. Carved work: | 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze with boſſy ſculptures graven. Milt. 
There too, in living ſculpture, might be ſeen. 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 
3. The art of engraving on copper. 


To SCU LPTURE, skülp'-tshür. v. a. [from 
the noun] To cut; to engrave. 
Sold, filver, ivory vaſes ſculplur'd high, ; 
There are who have not. Pope. 


Scum, skum'. 1. /. ſeſeume, Fr: ſchiuma, Ital2 
ſxum, Dan. ſchuym, Dut. 


| 1. That which riſes to the top of any liquor. 


The reſt had ſeveral offices aflign'd; - 
Some to remove the ſcum as it did riſe, 
Others to bear the ſame away did mind, 


And others it to uſe according to his kind. F. Dueens | 
The ſalt part of the water doth partly rife into 


a ſcum on the top,.and partly goeth into a ſedi- 


ment in the bottom. Bacon. 
Gather'd like ſcum, and ſettled to itſelf, 
- Self-fed and ſelf-conſum'd, Milton. 


| Away, ye ſcum, | 
That ſtill riſe upmoſt when the nation boils, Dryd? 

They mix a med'cine, to foment their limbs, 
With ſcum that on the molten ſilver ſwims. Dryden. 


2. The droſs; the refuſe; the recrement; 


that part which is to be thrown away. 


There flocked unto him all the ſcum of the Iriſh = 


out of all places, that ere long he had a mighty. 
army: Spenſer? 
Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the 
very ſcum of the world, ſuch as their friends 
thought it an exceeding good gain to be diſ- 
charged of. Naleigb's Eſſays. 
I told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, baſe cum.  Hudibras. 
The Scythian and Egyptian ſcum , 
Had almoſt ruin'd Rome. 
You'll find, in theſe hereditary tales, 
Your anceſtors the ſcum of broken jails. Dryd: Juv. 


The great and innocent are inſillted by the 
ſcum and reſuſe of the people. Adiiſon's Freebolder. - 


To SCUM, skuüm'. v. a, [from the-noun:] 


To clear off the ſcum: commonly written 


and ſpoken /#:m. 
: A ſecond multitude - | | 


Severing each kind, and--cumm'd thebullion droſs. 


Milton, 
Hear, ye ſullen pow'rs below 
Hear, ye taſkers of the dead!. 
You that boiling cauldrons blow, 


You that ſcum the molten lead! Dr yen and Lee's Oed. 


What corns ſwim upon the top of the brine, 
ſcum off. Mortimer's' Huſbandry. 


Seu'mBER, sküm“- ber. 1. , [from ſcum- 

hs Ainfeavorths. - 

Scu'MMER, 8kim'-mur.” . . [eſcumoir,' Fr.] 
A veſſel with which liquor 1s -ſeummed, 


The dung of a fox.” 
commonly called a Ammer. 
on the deck, through which water is car- 
ried into the ſea. 
nails with which they are faſtened, :/eupper 


nails. ny i 
The blood at */cupper beter run out. 


* ——_ 2 — - 
. ' 


Roſcommon, - 


Scu' PER Holes, scùp pur bö . I. Li bocpen, : 
Dut. to draw off.] In-a ſhip, ſmall holes 


The leathers: over thoſe 
holes are called. ſcupper leathers z and the 


Bailey. . 
. Ward.- 
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SCcuRrP, skürf. Ns FO [rcunr, Sax. Searfa, | 
Hand. Aurf, Dan, Forf, Swed. ſchorft,Dut.] 
1. A kind of dry miliary ſcab. * 
Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was overgrown with ſcarf and filthy ſcald. F. Queen. 
The virtue of his hands 
Was loſt among Pactolus' ſands, 
Againſt whoſe torrent while he ſwims, 
The golden ſcurf peels off his limbs. 
2, A ſoil or ſtain adherent. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime, 
No ſpeck is left. | Dryden. 
3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface. 
ü There ſtood a hill, whoſe grifly top 
Shone with a gloſly ſcury. Milton, 
Upon throwing in a ſtone, the water boils; 


Swift. 


and at the ſame time are ſeen little fleaks of cr 


riſing up. Addiſon. 
Scu'arinkss, skirf-y-nis. u. /. (from /curf.] 
The ſtate of being ſcurfy, 
Sco' RKI, skür'- rl. adj, [ /currilis, Lat.] 
Low; mean; groſsly opprobrious; lewdly 
jocoſe. 8 
. With him Patroclus, . 
pon a lazy bed, the live- long- day 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts. Sbaleſp. Troilus aud Creſſida. 
Nothing conduces more to letters than to ex- 


amine the writings of the ancients, provided the | 


plagues of judging and pronouncing againſt them 
be away; ſuch as envy, bitterneſs, precipitation, 
impudence, and ſcurril ſcoffing. 5 
Thou mov'ſt me more by barely naming him, 
Than all thy foul unmanner'd ſcurril taunts. Dry. 
SCURRILITY, skür- til At-. n. ſ. ¶ [currilite, 
Fr. ſcurrilitas, Lat.] Groſſneſs of reproach ; 
lewdnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 
Good maſter Holofernes, purge; fo it ſhall 
pleaſe you to abrogate /currility, Shakeſp. | 
| Banifh ſcurriliiy and profaneneſs, and reſtrain 
the licentious inſolence of poets: Dr yden. 
Scu'rriLOUS, skur'-ril-us. adi. [ /currilis, Lat.] 
Groſsly opprobrious 4, uſing ſuch language 
as only the licence of:a buffoon can war- 
rant; lewdly jocular; vile; low. 
Scurrilous and more than ſatyrical immodeſty. 
| | ; Hooker... 
Let him approach ſinging. Forewarn him 
that he uſe no /eurrilous words in's tunes. 
PE EO Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
: How often is à perſon, whoſe intentions are to 
do good by the works he publiſhes, treated in as 


—_ 


+, ſeurrilous a manner as if he were an enemy to 


mankind? : Adidijon's Freebolder. 
Their characters have been often treated with 
the utmoſt barbarity- and injuſtice by ſcurrilous 
and enraged orators. Sꝛ05 /t. 


Scv'/rrILOUSLY, skur'-ril-as-lF. adn. [from 


ſcurrilous.] With groſs reproach ; with low 
--buffoonery ; with lewd merriment. 
Such men there are, who have written ſcurri- 
bouſly againſt me, without any provocation. Dryd. 
It is barbarous incivility, ſcurrilouſiy to ſport 
with that which others count religion. Tillotfon. | 
SCU'RRILOUSNESS, skür-rll-us- nis. ». /,. 
[from /currilous.} Scurrility; baſeneſs of 
manners. 5 $955 : 


_ Scv'rvily, $k&r/-v$-15. adv. [from feurwy.) 


Vilely; baſely; coarſely. It is ſeidom uſed 
but in a ludicrous ſenſe. EE 
| Look Y-your-glaſs:now,... 


And ſee how ſcurvily that countenance ſhews; 
Tou would be loth to own it. Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 


Ibis alters the whole complexion of an action, 
that would otherwiſe look but very ſcuruily, and 
*makes it perfect. SB. outb. 
The clergy were never more learned, or fo 
' frnrolly treated I Sift, 
Scv'rvy, skur-vy. u. /. [from /turf. This 
word was, I believe, originally zn adjec- 


7 


Ben Fonſon. | 


| Scv'rvy, 8kar-v$. adj. [from turf, Jcurfy, 


— 
. 


] 


| 


| 
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The frarwy is 4 diſtemper of the inhabitants of 
cold countries, and amongſt thoſe ſuch as inhabit 


marſhy, fat, low, moilt ſoils, near ſtagnating wa- 


.ter, freſh or ſalt; invading chiefly in the winter 
ſuch as are ſedentary,or live upon falted or ſmoaked 
Acth and fiſh, or quantities of unfermented farina- 
ceous vegetables, and drink bad water. Arbuthnot. 


ſcurmp. 


1. Scabbed; covered with ſcabs ; difeaſed ; 


with the ſcurvy. | 5 5 

Whatſoever man be ſcurvy or ſcabbed. Lev. xxi. 20. 
2. Vile; bad; ſorry; worthleſs ; contempti- 

ble; offenſive. a 5 
' 1 know bim for a man divine and holy; 
Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary meddler. Shakeſp. 

This is a very ſcurvy tune to fing to a man's 

funeral, | ; Sbaleſp. 
He ſpoke ſcurvy and provoking terms | 
Againſt your honour. Shakeſp. 

A crane, which is but ſcurvy meat, lays but 

two eggs. Cheyne. 

It would be convenient to prevent the exceſs 
of drink, with that ſcurvy cuſtom of taking to- 

bacco. | | Swift, 
Scu'RYYGRASSs, 8kbir-vy-gris. n. ,. [ſcurvy 
and graſs; cochlearia, Lat.] The ſpoonwort. 
A plant. 2 | Miller. 
*Scusrs, skü-sls. For excuſes. | 
I ſhifted him away, | 
And laid good *ſcuſes on your ecitaſy. Shal. Othello, | 
Scur, skiit'. u. . [ fott, Iſland.] The tail 
of thoſe animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, 
as a hare. : | 

In the hare it is averſely ſeated, and in its diſ- 

tenſion inclines unto the coccix or cut. 
Breton's Vulgar Errours. 

He fled to earth, but firſt it coſt him dear; 

He left his ſcut behind, and half an ear. Suit. 

$cu'TCHEON, 8kutsh'-un. 1. / | /cuccione, 

Ital. from ſcutum, Lat.] The ſhield repre- 

ſented in heraldry; the enſigns armorial of 
a family. See E8CUTCHEON. 

And thereto had ſhe that /cutcheon of her de- 
ſires, ſupported by certain badly diligent miniſ- 
ters. Sidney. 

Your /cutcheons, and your ſigns of conqueſt, ſnall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe. Shak. Ant. and Clzop. 

Honour is a meer ſcutcheon. Shateſp. Henry IV. 

The chicfs about their necks the ſcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder'd o'er.Dryd. 

SCUTE'/LLATED, $kat1-3-tid. adj. [ ſcutella, 
Lat.] Divided into ſmall ſurfaces. 

It ſeems part of the ſcutellated bone of a ſtur- 
geon, being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitu- 
tion. | | Woodward. 

S8cu/TieoRm, 8ki'-ty-farm. adj. [ ſcutiformis, 
Lat.] Shaped like a ſhield. 

Scv/tTTLE, sküt'l. 2. / [ ſcutella, Lat. ſcutell, 
Celt. Ainſworth.) : 

1. A wide ſhallow baſket, ſo named from a 
diſh or platter which it reſembles in form. 

A ſcuttle or ſkrein to rid ſoil fro* the corn. Tuſſer. 

The earth and ſtones they are fain to carry 
from under their feet in fcutt/es and baſkets. 


n 


ITY 


. 


1 


2. A ſmall grate. | 
To the hole in the door have a ſmall ſcuttle, to 
keep in what mice are there. Mortimer . Huſbandry. 

3. [From ſcud.] A quick pace; a ſhort run; 


a pace of affected precipitation. This is 


properly ſeuddle. | | 
1 She 5 with an eaſy ſcuttle out of the ſhop. 
; ; Spectator. 
To ;Scu'TTLE, skutl. v. 2. [from /cud or 
fcuddle.) To run with affected precipitation. 
The old fellow ſcuttled out of the room. Arbuth. 
To-SDEIGN, sdä'n. v. a. [Spenſer. Sdegnare, 
Ital. Milton, for Aiſdain.] „ 
Lifted-up io high, 


| SEA; sé“. ». ſ. [ræ, Sax. /ee, 


| 


* 


Haleruill on Providence. | 


| 


þ 


And in a troubled / of paſſion toſt. 


F 


SEA 


SDE'IGNFUL, 8dYn-fal. adj. Cons 
diſdainful. Wd asked fo 
They now, puft up with e gn inf! 
Deſpiſe the brood of bleſſed + 5-bnky 8 
Pen er. 


or PAL A LI 
1, The ocean; the water, oppoſed to 2 


Will all great Neptune's occan waſh th;. blood 


Will rather 


Clean from my hand? No, this my hand 
Thy multitudinous / incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. Shabeſp. Mor! 
The rivers run into the ſa. Coe 
He made the /ea, and all that is therein. 
| ; Exc XY. II 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſ . 
8o working ſeas ſettle and purpe the win. 1)... 
Amphibicus, between /za aud land, 
The river horſe, 
Some leviathan, 
Haply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd tg 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide under the lee, while nicht 
Inveits the /g. | "Mitte 
Small fragments of ſhells, broken by tors; gr 
ſome ſhores, are uſed for manuring of fea lend, 
WW rtward 
They put to /n with a flect of three when 
fail. Arbutbut, 
Sea racing dolphins are train'd for our motion 
Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. Dryden ll. 
But like « rock unmov'd, a rock that brave; 
The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves, 
Propp'd on himſelf he ſtands : his ſolid fides 
Walh off the ſea weeds, and the ſounding tides, 
Drydn, 
The ſea could not be much narrower than 1 105 
without a great loſs to the world. Bentih. 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ca, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 


FOW, 


ave 


27 ilten, 


Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pot. 
2. A collection of water; a lake. 
By the ſea of Galilee. | Ao iv. 13, 


3- Proverbially for any large quantity, 

That /ca of blood, which hath in Ireland been 

- barbarouſly ſhed, is enough to drown in etertal 

infamy and miſery the malicious author and in- 

ſtignator of its effuſion, King Carla. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. 

To ſorrow abandon'd, but worſe felt within, 
Millan. 
5. Half ſeas over, Half drunk. 

The whole magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſcd 
before I gave em the flip: our friend the alderman 
was half ſeas over before the bonfire was out. Spe. 

Sea is often uſed in compoſition, as will ap- 
pear in the following examples. 
SE'ABAR, 8-bar. n: . [from /ea and bar; 
Hirundo piſcis, Lat.] The ſfea-ſallow.. 
SE ABEAT, sé“- bet. adj. L/ ea and beat. 
Daſhed by the waves of the ſea. 
The ſovereign of the ſeas he blames in vain, 
That once ſcabeat will to ſea again.Spenſer's Parl. 
RED Darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things: along the /zabeat ſhore = 
Satiate we flept. | Poe s Odyjy: 
Se ABOAT, sé“-bô't. 2. . [ea and boat.) 
Veſſel capable to bear the ſea. . 
Sbipwrecks were occaſioned by their ſhips being 


bad Jeabeats, and themſelves but indifferent ſea- 
men. | h Arbulbret. 


SE ABORR, sé“-bad'rn. adj. [ /ea and borne) 
Born of the ſea ; produced by the ſea. 
Like Neptune and his ſeaborn niece, ſhall be 
The ſhining glories of the land and fea. Maler. 
All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 
The warlike actions of their ſcalorn king. Dryden 


1 SE'ABOY, 8E”-boy'. u. .. Lea and boy. ] Bo 


employed vn ſhipboard, ; Cant 


. . The /eacow is of the cetaceous kind, It grows : Upon his urn reclin'd, 
Canſ: thou, O partial flow” 3 80 to 7 feet long, and to ſeven or * in | His. /eagreen mantle waving in the wind, 
To the wet ſeabey in an dhe killen night circumference: its head is like that of a hog, | 1 god . e i d. | ; Pape. 
And in the calmeſt and 2 Sha lep. | but: longer and more cylindrick: its eyes are | SE AGREEN, 86 -gre'n. 1. /. Saxifrage. A plant. 
Deny it to gs "ch we. r pon 1 ſmall, and it has no external ears, but only two SE AGULL, sé -gul, u. J. [fea and gull.] A 
San Ac, 86 -Þ th + agg breaking little apertures. Its lips are thick, and it has] water fowl. | | 
breach. Irruption of ane two long tuſks ſtanding out. It has two fins, Seagulls, when they flack together from the ſea 
the banks. and ſea- | which ſtand forward on the breaſt like hands, || towards the ſhores, foreſhow rain and wind. 
To an impetuous Woman, tempeſt 1 Eftrange. | whence the Spaniards called it manatee. The : | Bacer.'s Natural Hiſtory. 
breaches are nothing. | I Lie +4 ] female has two round breaſts placed between the Bitterns, herons, and ſeagulls, are great enemies 
SEABREEZEs 855 2 47 9% oa W pectoral fins. The ſkin is very thick and hard, to fiſh, Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
Wind blowing from the te. 


and not ſcaly, but hairy. Hill': Materia Medica. | SE AG, $&-gul. n. ſ. A fea bird. Ainſworth. 


Hedges, in moſt places, would be of great ad- Ska DOG, 8&”-dog'. . /. Lſea and dog.) Per- SE'AHEDGEHOG, $&”-hedzh'-hog. 2. J. [echi- 


vantage to ſhelter the graſs from the ſeabreeze. 


Mortimer. | haps the ſhark. mu} A kind of ſea ſhellfiſh. 
| „ q ff „ [fea and built.) | Fierce ſeadog devour the mangled friends. Roſcom. b The ſeabedgebog is incloſed in a round ſhell, fa- 
SE ABUILT), 88 -bllt . adj. L A 9 When, ſtung with hunger, ſhe embroils the flood, ſhioned as a loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, 
Built for the fea. ; 3 The ſeadeg and the dolphin are her food. Pope's Odyſ. | and guarded by an outer ſkin full of prickles, as 
© Borne each by other RE va Droden, | SE'AEAR, 8C”-ET. n. . (from ſea and ear; auris | the land urchin. Carew. 
eam r 1. / Dae marina, Lat.] A ſea plant. SE'AHOG, sé“ -hög'. 1. J. [/ea and Hg.] The 
SEACA'BBAGE, sc k * 1 10 280 7 : | SEAFA'RER, $SE”-fa'r-ur. 7. ſ. Lea and fare.) | porpus. ; 
Lat.] Seacolewort. rs of the cabbage, | A traveller by ſea.; a mariner. SE'AHOLLY, $C”"-hol-1f. x. J. [eryngium, Lat.] 
It hath fleſhy leaves like choſe en f They ſtifly refuſed to vail their bonnets by A plant. | 
| | "Xp the ſummons of thoſe towns, which is reckoned The ſpecies are, ſcabolly, or eryngo. Common 
Sz'ACALF, ss“-käf. u. / Lea and calf; intolerable contempt by the better enabled /ea- | eryngo. The roots of the firſt are candicd, and 
pbocg.] The ſeal. | ; farers, Carew, ſent to London for medicinal uſe, being the true 
The ſeacalf, or ſeal, ſo called from the noiſe A wand'ring merchant, he frequents the main, | eryngo. 7 Miller. 
he makes like a calf : his head comparatively not Some mean ſeafarer in purſuit of gain; SE'AHOLM, 8E"-holm'. n. . [ ſea and holm.] 
big, ſhaped rather like an otter's, with teeth like Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkill'd, I. A ſmall uninhabited ifland. 


a dog's, and muſtaches like thoſe of a cat: his | But dreads th' athletick labours of the field. Pope. | 2. Seaholly. A kind of ſea weed. 
body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with | RAP A'RING, 8E”-far-Ihg. adj. | ſea and fare. Cornwal bringeth forth greater ſtore of ſeaholm 


fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going ; Travelling by ſea. and ſamphire than any other county. Cerew, 
his hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter for 


FE 4 Nd 1 My wife faſten'd him unto a ſmall ſpare maſt, | SEAHORSE, $"-hors'; x. J. [ca and horſe.) 
ſvrimming, as being an amphibious animal. The Such as ſeafaring men provide for ſtorms. Shakeſþ. 1. The ſeahorſe isafiih of a very ſingular form, 
female gives ſuck, as the porpeſs, and other vivi- It was death to divert the ſhips of Jeafarirng | as we ſee it dried, and of the needlefiſh 
parous fiſhes. — Grew s Muſeum. people, againſt their will, to other uſes than | kind. It js about four or five inches in 

SE/ACAaP, sé“ -käp'. 1. / | /ea and'cap.] Cap] they were appointed. Arbuthnot. length, and nearly half an inch in diameter 
_ Fr | | SEAFENNEL, sé“-fén-nil. The ſame with | in the broadeſt part. Its colour, as we ſee 

2 81 5 Sau HIRE. | | | dried, is a deep reddiſh brown: and its 

Though now you have no ſeacap on yourhead.Shak, SE'AFIGHT, 8"-fi't. u. . [fea and fight.]| tail is turned round under the belly. 

Sr/Acare, s&“. kàrp'. n. /. (from /ea and carp ; 


— ——— 


8 


: a Battle of ſhips; battle on the ſea. . Hill's Materia Medica. 
turdus marinus, Lat.] A ſpotted fiſh that Seafights have been often final to the war; 2. The morſe. | | 
lives among ſtones and: rocks, I but this is when princes ſet up their reſt upon Part of a large tooth, round and tapering : a 

SEACHART, sé“-tshä'rt. x. /. Lſea and chart.) the battles. | Bacon. | tulk of the morſe, or waltrons, called by ſome the 
Map on which only the coaſts are delineated. ! If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times | ſeahorſe. | a 


The ſituation of the parts of the earth are better 


quicker than it is, we ſhould, in the quieteſt 3. The medical and the poetical ſcaborſe ſeem 
learned by a map or jeacbart, than reading the de- 


retirement, be leſs able to fleep than in the middle | very different. By the ſeahorſe Dryden 
ſcription, ND Matis. of a ſeafight. © ing | Locke, means probably the hippopotamus. 
SB'ACOAL, 8E”-kd'1, 2. J. [ /ea and coal.] Coal This fleet they recruited with two hundred ſail, © Seaborſes,' flound'ring in the ſlimy mud, 
ſo called, not becauſe found in the ſea, but whereof they Joſt ninety-three in a ſeafight. ; Toſs'd up their heads, and daſh'd the ooze about 
becauſe brought to London by ſea; pitcoal. | Arbuthnot on Coins. 'em. | Dryden. 
We'll have a poſſet ſoon at the latter end of a | Sz'a FOWL, SE'-fow'l. u. /. [ ſea and fowl.] | SR. AMAID, sé“-mà'd. n: J, [fea and maid.] 
ſeacoal fire. Shakeſp. Birds that live at ſea. | Mermaid. „ 
Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal. Bacon. The bills of curlews, and many other ſea- Certain ſtars ſhot from their ſpheres, 
| e prone fe eee of the war 2 fowl, are very long, to enable them to hunt for j To hear the ſeamaids muſick. Shakeſp. 
much heightened, where a great quantity of ſeaccal the worms. Derham. jo * | * "I 
is burnt. | Es Harvey. 6 A jeafowl properly repreſents the paſſage of a SE'AMAN, 8E-man. u. /. lea and man.] 


SFACOAsT, 8"-kd's. 1. J. [/ea and coaft.)} | deity over the ſeas. Broome, I. A ſailor; a navigator; a mariner. 


| 2 | She, looking out, 
Shore; edge of the ſea. A length of ocean and unbounded ſky, . 3 
| Th Þ 8 mariner that way, Which ſcarce the ſeafoꝛul in a year o'er-fly, Pope. Bcholds the ficet; and hears the fm ſhout. 


> VET | | Denbam. 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, | SE“AGIRDLE s, 8C'-gerd'lz., u. ſ. pl. [ fungus | Seamen, through diſmal ſtorms, are wont 
Which all along the ſouthern ſcacooff lay; pbaſganoides, Lat.] A ſort of ſea muſh- | To pals the oyſter-breeding Helleſpont. Evelyn. 
For ſafety's fake that ſame his ſeamark made, rooms. - : | Eneas order'd' 
ans an it Albion. ; Fairy Queen. Ge! AGIRT, SE" -gèrtꝰ. adj. | ſea and girt.] A ſtately romb, whoſe top a trumpet bore, - 
| _ t er are many parcels of land, that Girded or encircled by the fea, A ſoldier's falchion, and a ſeaman's ar 
would pay well tor the taking in. Mortimer's Huſb. | Neptune, befides the ſway Thus was his friend interr'd. Dryden. 
Se“ ACOB, sé“-köb'. n. /* ( gavia, Lat.] A | Of every ſalt flood and each ebbing ſtream, y undergoing the hazards of the ſea, and the 
bird, called alſo Seagull. Took in by lot,” *twixt high and nether Jove, company of common ſeamen, you make it evident 
SB'ACOMPAS8S, sé“-kümepks“. . ,. [Lea and | Imperial rule of all the ſcagirt'ifles. Milton. you will refuſe no opportunity of rendering your- 
compaſs.) The card and needle of mariners. Telemachus, the blooming heir, ſelf uſeful, Dryden. 
The needle in the /eacompaſs till mo ving but to | Of ſcagirt Ithaca, demands-my care: Had they applied themſelves to the increaſe of 
| the north point only, with moveor immotus, no- . 'Tis mine to form his green unpradtis'd years their ſtrength by ſea, they might have had the 
tied the reſpective conſtancy of the gentleman | In ſage debates. FE 


5 Pepe. greateſt fleet, and the moſt ſeamen, of any ſtate in 
to one only. e Camden's Remains. | SEAGRASSN, 8&"-gri's. n. , (from ſea and Europe. | , Addiſans 
SE ACOOT, sc“ Kö 't. . ſ. [from ſea and covt ; , 4 WA : Merman ; the male of th 1aid 
: .  Covt ; aſs ; alga, Lat.] An herb growing on the | ?; N. „ 
fulica mar Wes Lat.] Sea fowl, like the 2 1 845 ] | £ 8 


he ſea ſhore ; Seals live at land and at ſea, and porpuſes have 

moor-hen. | f . ; : | | the warm blood and intrails of a hog, not to men- 
75 | SE'AGREEN, 8&8“. gré'n. adj. [ ſea and green.) | 8. 8 

Sees er, or Seadrake,, ss -kòör- moͤ⸗ Reſembling the colour of 10 diſtant ſea ; 8 bee en 3 | Locke. 

| rant. n. /. [from ſeaand cormorant 5 corvus | cerulean. e wy * | SE AMARKE, 8&-mark. n. f. [ſea and mark] 1 

| marinus, Lat.] A ſeacrow. . 


N 3 | | White, red, yellow, blue, with their mixtures, as | Point or conſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed at 
SE ACOW, 8&”-kow', 1./. [ fea and e we e | 8 ſea, and ſerving th in irections 
| . fo owe] the „an 8 the marmers as directions 
manatee. J Lea and e | The 28 dale, purple, and ſragreen, 9 9 ther Fendi nol e 
* 4 a 7 | 0 8 5 ; | . 4 2 | ] ] 0 4 


: 


SE A 


Fe "Thoſe white rocks, 

Which. all along the ſouthern ſeacoaſt lay, 
Threat ning unheedy wreck and raſh decay, 
Fe for his ſafety's ſake his /eamark made, 

And nam'd-it Albion. Fairy 
Though you do ſee me weapon d, | 

Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 

| Thevery'ſcamark of my utmoſt ſail. Sha. Othello. 


They were executed at divers places upon the | 


- ſeacoaſt, for ſcamarli, or light-houſes, to teach 
. Perkin'speople to avoid the coaſt, Bacon's Hen. VII. 
. They are remembered with a brand of infamy 
- fixt upon them, and ſet as ſeamarks for thoſe wha 


bobſer ve them to avoid. | Dryden. 
+... + © The fault of others ſway WE | 
He ſet as ſeamerks for himſelf to ſhim. Dryden. 


-SEAME'W, se- mu. a. /.{ /eaand mew.) Afow!l 
that frequents the ſea, 
199 An ifland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and /zamenvs clang. 
f | = . Milton. 
The chough, the ſeamero, the loquacious crow, 
. Scream aloft. | Pope's Odyſſey. 
SE AMONSTER, sé“. möns“tüͤr, n./. [ fea and 
. monſter.) Strange animal of the ſea. 
Seamonſlers give ſuck to their young. Lam. iv. 3. 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſeamonfters whelp. 
T EE Milton. 
SE AMOSS, sé“-mös'. n. ſ. [ ſea and moſs; co- 


Oven, | 


4 


vallium, Lat.] Coral, which grows in the 


ſea like a ſhrub, and, being taken out, be- 


comes hard like a ſtone. 
- SE'ANAVELWORT, 8@-navi-wurt', n. /. [an- 
_ droſaces, Lat.] An herb growing in Syria, 
by which great cures are performed. 


SE Ax Turn, sé“-nimf'. z./. [ /ea and nymph.) | 


Goddeſs of the ſea. 
Virgil, after Homer's example, gives us a trans- 
formation of Æneas's ſhips into ſeanymphs. Broome. 
SEAONION, 8E”-Un'-nyan. n. /. An herb. Ainſ. 
-SE"AOOSE, s&“-& z. 7. ſ. [ ſea and ooſe.] The 
mud in the ſea or ſhore. 
All feacyſe, or ooſy mud, and the mud of rivers, 
are of great advantage to all ſorts of land. Mortiam. 
_ SE'APAD, $E'-pad. u. ſi [ Hella marina, Lat.] 
The ſtar fiſh. . 


- SE'APANTHER, $C”-pan'-thur, 2. /. [ſea and 


 panther.;- gabos, Lat.] A filh like a lampry. 


+ SE'APIECE, sé“ -pé's. n. /. [ſea and _ 
A picture repreſenting any thing at ſea. 

Painters often employ their pencils upon ſea- 

pieces. , Addiſon. 


-SE'APOOL, 8E”-pdl. u. J. | ſea and pool.] A 


. + lake of falt water. 


I heard it wiſhed, that all that land were a ſca- 


Pool. | . | Spenſer. 
-SE"APORT, 8E-port. . J. { /ea and port.] A 
harbour. | 
-SE'ARISQUE, 8C"-risk'. 1. J Lea and ri/que.] 
Hazard at ſea. 


He was fb great an encourager of commerce, 


that he charged himſelf with all the ſeari/que of 

ſuch veſſels as carried corn to Rome in the winter. 

| | Arbuibnoi. 

- S&/AROCKET, ss“ rok -klt. . /. Aplant. Miller. 

St AR OO, sé“ rô'm. 1. /. l. ſea and room.) 
i Open;lea; ſpacious main. | 

There is /earoom enough for both nations, with- 

out offending-one another.  Bacon's: Advice to Vill. 


The bigger whale like ſome -huge carrack lay, 


Which wanteth ſegrcem with, her foes to play. 

| | _—_ Waller. 
SBARO'VER, se“ -rö'-vür. 1. J. L. ſea and rove.] 
A pirate. " | 


'Se/ARUFF, 88”-rdf". Bs. JS. [/ea and ruff ; | 


orphus, Lat.] A kind of. ſea fiſh. 


- SE'ASERPENT, $E '-8Er'-peEnt. 2. J 
ſerpent ; 


hydrus, Lat.] A · water ſerpent ; 
an adder. : Rs, 


, a" 83 7 | ' | 
:SEASE'RVICE, 88"-8Er-yls', 1. J. Lea and. ſer- 


vice] Naval war. 


— 


[ea and 


8 E A 
with much ado. 


A ravenous feafiſh. | 
Witches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of che ravening ſalt ſcaſbarł. 


Shells found on the ſhore. 
Seaſbells are great improvers of ſour or cold land. 
| "Mortimer. 
SrAa'sHORE, 88” -8h0'r. 1. /. [ſea and ſhore.) 
The coaſt of the ſea. | 
That ſeaſbore where no more world is found, 
| But foaming billows breaking on the ground. 


Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in 
Peru, that reached three hundred leagues along 
the ſeaſbore. c Burnet. 
To ſay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, 

without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable 

as to ſay he has the poſitive idea of the number 
of the ſands on the ſeaſbore. Legs 

Sr/ASICK, 8E-8ik. adj. [ jea and fich.] 

as new voyagers on the ſea, 

She began to be much /caſich, extremity of wea- 

ther continuing. | 

Barbaroſſa was not able to come on ſhore, for 


Sick, 


an ague. Knolles. 
In love's voyage, nothing can offend; 

Women are never ſea/ich. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Weary and /eofich, when in thee confin'd ; 


Now, for thy ſafety, cares diſtract my mind. 


SEAs1'De, 8&"-81'd. u. ſ. { ſea and fide.} The 
edge of the ſea. | 5 
Their camels were without number, as the ſand 
by the ſea/ide. | Fud. vii. 12. 
There diſembarking on the green ſea/ide, 
We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pope. 


SEASU/RGEON, sè“-sür'-dzhün. 2. /. ( /eaand 
ſurgeon.) A chirurgeon employed on ſhip 
board. | 


My deſign was to help the ſeaſurgeon. | 
9 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SEASURROUNDED,SE '=SuUr-round'-Id. adj. | /ea 


and ſurround.] Encircled by the fea. 
To ſeaſurrounded realms the gods aſſign 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine Pope. 
SEATE'RM, sé“-term'. n./. [ ſea and term.) 
Word of art uſed by the ſeamen. 


in Dryden's Virgil, becauſe no terms of art, or 


SEAWA'TER, sé“-wWad'-tür. u. ſ. [ea and ava 

ter.] The ſalt water of the ſea. | 
By digging of pits in the ſea-ſhore, he did fruſ- 
trate the laborious works of the enemies, which 
had turned the ſeawater upon the wells of Alex- 
andria. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
I bathed the member with ſeazcater. Wiſeman. 
Seawater has many groſs, rough, and earthy 


freſh water is more pure and unmixt. Broome. 
SE 'AWITHWIND, sé“-with- wind. 2. J. [ /ol- 

danella, Lat.] Bindweed. 
SE'AWORMWOOD, sé“ -würm-wüd. n. /. [ ſea 


wormwood that grows in the ſeas. 


SEAL, 8. n. / I pboca; .peol, nele, Sax. 
feel, Dan.] The ſea calf. x _ : | 


he delighteth in muſic, or any loud noiſe, and 
thereby is trained to ſhew himſelf above water: 


they alſo come on land. | Cirrew., 
An iſland ſalt and bare, ans 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcks, and ſeamews clang. 


* | 7 Milton. 
SEAL, sel. 1. (re, Sax. figillum, Lat.) 


i 


Sboleſp. 
SE'ASHELL, $&"-shel'. u. .. [ſea and bell. 


Swift. 


a { 


4 


cant words, ſuit the majeſty of epick poetry. Pope. 


and avormavood; ſeriphium, Lat.] A ſort of 


| 


You were preſſed for the ſcaſervice, and got off 
Swift's Direct. 10 Servants. 


E ASHARK, 5&"-8hi'rk. 7. ſ. {ſea and hark. 


2 
1 


Dryden. 


Locke, | 


Shakeſp. | 


that he was, as they ſaid, jea/ich, and troubled with 


4 


( 
; 


| 


particles in it, as appears from its ſaltneſs; whereas 


The /eal or ſoyle is in make and growth not un- | 
like a pig, ugly faced, and footed like a moldwarp : | 


| 


| 


I agree with you in your cenſure of the ſeaterms | 


8 E A 


1. A ſtamp engraved with a particular in 
preſſion, which is fixed upon the wax that 
cloſes letters, or affixed as a teſtimon n 
The king commands you if 
To render up the great ſ-a!. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII 
if the organs of perception, like wax overhar. 
dened with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of 
the ſeal; or, like wax of a temper too ſoft, will 
not hold it; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of a temper 
fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient force 
to make a clear impreſſion: in any of theſe caſe; 
the print left by the ſea will be obſcure. 7,4. 
The ſame his grandſire wore about his neck : 
In three ſeal rings; which after, melted down 

Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown, Pope 
The impreſſion made in wax. 
Till thou canſt rail the ſeal from off m 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo 


2. 


y bong, 
loud. 
8 i Shateſp, 
Solyman ſhewed him his own letters, aſking 
him if he knew not that hand, and if he knew 


not that /e? Knolles. 
He ſaw his monkey picking the ſeal wax from 
„ 0 letter. | Atbuthuct, 


3. Any a& of confirmation. 
They their fill of love 
| Took largely, of their mutual guilt the /e. Mill. 
To SEAL, sel. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a ſeal. 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me; 
And by him /eal up thy mind Shak. As you like it. 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take forth 
paper, fold it, write upon 't, and afterwards ſcal 
it. Shakſp, 
2. To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. 
God join'd my heart to Romeo's; thou our 
hands; : 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal d, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall lay them both. Slat, 
3. To confirm; to ratify ; to ſettle. 
My ſoul is purg'd from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I /eal our true hearts love. 
Shekeſp. Richard lil. 
When I have performed this, and ſea!'d to them 
this fruit, I will come into Spain. Nom. xv. 28. 
4. To ſhut; to cloſe : with wp. | 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but mum 
Shakeſþ. 
At my death 5 
Thou haſt ſcal d up my expeRation. Shah. Hen. IV. 
The ſenſe is like the ſun; for the fun /zals up 
the globe of heaven, and opens the globe of earth: 
ſo the ſenſe doth obſcure heavenly things, and re- 
yeals earthly things. Bacon, 
5. To make faſt. | 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 
And ſect thee ſo, as-henceforth not to {corn 
The facil gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. 1:/on. 
6. To mark with a ſtamp. 
You'd rail upon the hoſteſs, 
And fay you would preſent her at the leet, 


Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs, and no /ea/'d quarts. 
To SEAL, $E@]. v. u. To fix a ſeal. 
I will /a unto this bond. Shakeſp. 


We make a ſure covenant and write it, and 
our princes and prieſts ſcal uato it. Neb. ix. 38. 
Se'ALER, sel-ür. 1. /. (from /cal.) One that 
ſeals. : | 
SEAUINGWAX, '301-Ing-waks. 1. /. Leal and 
 evax.] Hard wax uſed to ſeal letters. 
The prominent, orifice was cloſed with ſealing- 
wax. £7 55 . BT Ps Boyle. 
SEAM, sé m. u. ſ. [peam, Sax. zoom, Dut.] 
. The ſuture where the two edges of cloth 
are ſewed together. | Nh 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, | 
The ſeamt with ſparkling emeralds ſet a gel 
| | Precepis 


| '$ * P 


4 
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5 tould be ſo finely wrought together 
e int on Toe 
mw Th in- di IL I %%. 
The jun ure of planks in a ſhip. 
2 With boiling pack. the Jeams 12 ; 
ll laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withitand. 
Which, welllaid o'er, 5 Dryden. 


YR * 


; icatrix; 2 ſcar. | 25 
2 a load. ] A e = * 
in whi ings are held; eight buſhels o 

in n thing 5 . 

„ of glaſs. A quantity of glaſs weigh- 

ing 120 pounds. ; 

6. fax faim, Welſh ; /ain, Fr.] Tal- 

low; greaſe; hog's lard. _ 
Shall the proud md, : 
| 1 ance with his own ſeam, 
DR wh Shateſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden , fil nei. 
To Sean, ss m. v. a. [from the noun.] _ 

1. To join together by ſuture, or otherwiſe: 
4. To mark; to ſcar with a long cicatrix. 

Seam d o'er with wotinds, which his own ſabre 


e 


; gave. - | Pope. 
Say, has the ſmall or greater pox | 
Sunk down her noſe, or ſcam d her face? Swift. 


Sz'anLEss, 8&m-lls. adj. (from /eam.] Hav- 
ing no feam, | | 
SEAMRENT, sém- rent. 1. /. [ ſeam and rent. 

A ſeparation of any thing where it is join- 

ed; a breach of the ſtitches. ä 
SEAMSTRESS, 8&ms-tris. 2. ,. lreamer ve, 

Sax.] A woman whoſe trade is to few. 

Often written /em/tre/s. 

They wanted food and raiment; ſo they took 
*4 Religion for their ſcamſreſs and their cook. Cleav. 
= SEany, 8&m-y. adj. [from ſcam.] Having a 
= ſeam; ſhewing the ſeam. 

Some ſuch ſquire he was, 

That turn'd your wit tac ſcamy fide without, 

And made me to ſuſpect you. Shakeſp. Othello. 
SEAN, sé'n. 7. J. [rexne, . Lat.] 
A net. Sometimes written /erne, or /aine- 

SEAR, sé'r. adj. [reapian, Sax. to dry.] Dry; 
not any longer green. Spenſer uſes it. 
I have liv'd long enough: my May of life 
Is fall'n into the ſear, the yellow leaf. Shak; Macb. 
Le myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear. Milton. 
Some may be cheriſhed in dry places, as in ſear 
wood, a | Ray. 
To SEAR, SET. v. a. [reanian, Sax.) To burn; 
to cauterize. : | 
The ſcorching flame fore ſinged all his face, 
And through Eis armour all his body ſear'd. 

i Fairy Queen. 

Some ſhall depart from the faith, ſpeaking lies, 

having their conſcience ſeared with a hot iron. 

3 | I Tim. iv. 2. 
Cheriſh veins of good humour, and ſear up thoſe 
of ill. | . 

I'm ſeard with burning ſteel, till the ſcorch'd 

nn ̃˙ Dm | 

Fries in the bones. Nove Royal Convert, 
„ sers. v. a-[ /aſſer, Fr.] To fift 

nely. | . 

Put the finely ſearced powder of alabaſter into 

a flat-bottomed and well-heated braſs veſſel. Boyle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and fſearce it from 

the bra. Mortimer 3 Hiſbandry. 
SEARCE, sers. 1. J. A ſieve; a bolter. 
| SEARCER, SETS-Ur. 2. J. (from ſcarce.] He 
RCTS: on: 
To SEARCH, sertsh'. v. a. [chercher, Fr.] 
1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look 

through. Bb - . 

Help to ſcarch my houſe this one time: if 1 

find not what 1 ſeek, let me for ever be your table 

port. Shateſp. 


: 


* 
- 
- 


"4:8 


an uſe as conveys the preciſe notions of things, 


4. Queſt ; purſuit. 


SEA 


og 4 Through the void immenſe _ 
To ſearch with wand'ring queſt a place foretold. 
IX , Milton. 
2. To inquire; to ſeek for. | 
Now clear I'underſtand | | 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in 


vain, Milton. 
Enough is left beſides to fearch and know. 
| * Milton. 


Draw up ſome valuable meditations from the 
depths of the earth, and /earch them through the 
vaſt ocean. Watts, 

3. To probe as a chirurgeon. | 
Alas, poor ſhepherd ! ſearching of thy wound, 
I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakeſp. 
| With this good ſword, 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this 
boſom. Shateſp. 
For the diviſions of Reuben there were great 
ſearchings of heart. Judges, v. IG. 
The ſigns of wounds penetrating are difcovered 
by the proportion of the ſearching candle, or probe 
which enters into the cavity. Miſeman's Surgery, 
4. To ſearch out. To find by ſeeking. 
Who went before you, to ſcarch you out a place 
to pitch your tents in ? Deut. i. 33. 
They may ſometimes be ſucceſsful to ſearch out 
truth. ü Watts. 
To SEARCH, sertsh'. v. u. po.” 
1. To make a ſearch ; to look for ſomething. 
Satisſy me once more; once more ſearch with 


me. Sbabeſp. 
2. To make inquiry. 
To aſk or ſearch I blame thee not. Milton, 


Thoſe who ſeriouſly ſearch after or maintain 
truth, ſhould ſtudy to deliver themſelves without 
obſcurity or equivocation. Locke. 
It ſuffices that they have once with care fitted 

the matter, and ſcarched into all the particulars 
that could give any light to the queſtion. Locke, 
With piercing eye ſome ſearch where nature plays, 
And trace the wanton through her darkſome maze, 
a : Tickel. 

3. To ſeek; to try to find. | 
Your huſband's coming, woman, to ſearch for a 
gentleman that is here now in the houſe. | 
| Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

We in vain ſearch for that conſtitution within a 
fly, upon which depend thoſe powers we obſerve 
in them. | Locke. 


SEARCH, sértsh“. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected 
place. 


The orb he roam' d | | 
With narrow earch, and with inſpection deep. 
| Milton. 
2. Examination. 
The mind ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome 
hidden idea, and turns the eye of the foul upon it. 
| Locke. 
3. Inquiry; act of ſeeking : with /, for, or 
after. | | FR, 
His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two buſhels of chaff: you ſhall ſeek all day ere 
you find them, and when you have them they are 
not worth the ſearch. he Shakeſp. | 
Who great in jearch of God and nature grow, 
They beſt the wiſe Creator's praiſe declare. Dryden. 
Now mourn thy fatal jearcb: | 
It is not ſafe to have too quick a ſenſe. Dryden. 
By the philoſophical uſe of words, I mean ſuch 


which the mind may be:ſatisfied with in its arch 
after knowledge. | Locle. 
The parents, after a long ſearch for the boy, gave 
him for drowned in a canal. Auaiſon. 
This common practice carries the heart aſide 
from all that is honeſt in our ſearch after 5 52 
| 3 Vallis. 


If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 


7 They returned from ſearching of the land. 


— C 
FS, | Fw 


, Fe ths Num, xiii, 25. 
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n_ 


SEA 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook ſuch 


diſgrace well as he ſhall run into; in that it is a 
thing of his own ſearch, and altogether againſt my 


wall. | . Shakeſp. As youlikeit. 

Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin 
Till my black hairs were chang'd upon my chin, 
£ Dryden. 

SEARCHER, 8ertsh/-ur. 2. .. [from ſeareh.] 
I. Examiner; trier. 

The Agarenes that ſeck wiſdom upon earth, the 
authors of fables, and /earchers out of underſtand- 
ing. Ye | | Bar. iii. 23. 

The ſearchers found a marvellous difference be- 
tween the Anakins and themſelves, Raleigh. 

Rel:gion has given us a more juſt idea of the 
divine nature: he whom we appeal to is truth it- 
felf, the great ſcarcher of hearts, who will not let 
fraud go unpuniſhed, or hold him guiltleſs that 
taketh his name in vain, Aadliſon. 

2. Seeker; enquirer. 

In vain we lift up our preſumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies : 

The ſearcher follows faſt, the object flies. Prior. 

Avoid the man who practiſes any thing unbe- 
coming a free and open ſearcher after truth. Watts, 

3. Officer in London appointed to examine 
the bodies of the dead, and report the 
cauſe of death. 

The /earchers, who are ancient matrons ſworn 
to their office, repair to the place where the dead 
corps lic, and by view of the ſame, and by other 
inquiries, examine by what diſeaſe the corps died. 

 _Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

SE'ARCLOTH, $E'r-klath. 2. ſ. [ranclaS, Sax. 

from ran pain, and clað a plaſter; ſo that 

cerecloth, as it is now written, from cera 

wax, ſeems to be wrong.] A plaſter; a 
large plaſter. . 

Bees wax is the ground of all ſearcloth ſalves. 

: ; Mortimer. 
SEASON, sé'zn. u. /. [/aiſon, Fr.] 5 
I. One of the four parts of the year, ſpring, 

ſummer, autumn, winter. | 
The faireſt flowers o th* ſeaſon 
Are our carnations and ſtreak'd gillyflowers. Shak. 

Then ſummer, autumn, winter did appear ; 
And ſpring was but a ſegſen of the year. Dryden. 

We ſaw, in fix days travelling, the ſeveral ſza- _ 
ſons of the year in their beauty. Adliſon on Italy. 

2. A time, as diſtingniſhed from others. 

He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 

The fits o' the /2aſor. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The ſeaſon prime for ſweeteſt ſcents and airs, _ 
| 3 5 Milton. 
3. A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 

At /zaſon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 

All buſineſs ſhould be done betimes; and there's 
as little trouble of doing it in ſeaſon too, as out of 
ſea/on, | L" Eftrange. 

For active ſports, for pleaſing reſt, 
This is the time to be poſſelt; 
The beſt is but in ſeaſon beſt, Dryden, 

I would indulge the gladneſs of my heart ! 

Let us retire: her grief is out of ſcajon. Phillips, 
There is no ſeaſan to which ſuch thoughts as 
theſe.are more ſuitable. Atterbury. 

The /eca/on when to come, and when, to go, 

To fing, or ceaſe to ſing, we never know. Pope, 
4. A time not very long. N 

Well flip you for a /eu;@r, but our jealouſy - 

Does yet depend. . Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


5. [From the verb.] That which gives a high _ 


reif. | 
_ You lack the Jeaſon of all natures, feen. 
Sale. Macbeth. 
To SE As Ox, sélzn. . 4. [afſaiſonner, Fr.)] 
1. To mix, with food any thing that gives a 
high reli, 8 5 L 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering ſhalt thou 
ſeaſon with ſalt. 1 Lev. ii. 1 3. 
They ſeaſoned every ſacrifice, whereof a greater 


4 . 


Where ſhould he find it purer chan in Blanch? Sal. Fart was eaten by the prieſts. Broxwn's Vulg. Err. 
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For breakfaſt and ſupper, milk and milk-pot- 
tage are very fit for children; only let them not be 
ſeaſoned with ſugar, Locke. 
The wife contriver, | 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mixt them with falt, and ſeaſon d all the ſea, 
Blackmore. 
2. To give a reliſh to; to recommend byſome- 
thing mingled. 
You ſeaſon ſtill with ſports your ſerious hours; 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours. Dryd. 
The proper uſe of wit is to ſeaſon converſation, 
to repreſent what is praiſeworthy to the greateſt 
advantage, and to expoſe the vices and follies of 
men. Tillotſon. 
3. To qualify by admixture of another in- 
gredient. 
Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway ; 
It is an attribute to God himſelf; | 
And earthly pow'r does then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Shak, Merch. of Venice. 
Sea ſon your admiration but a while 
With an attentive ear, till I deliver 
This marvel to you. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To imbue ; to tinge or taint. 
Whatever thing 
The ſcythe of time mows down, devour unſpar'd, 
Till I, in man reſiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 
And ſeaſon him thy laſt and ſweeteſt prey. 


A» 


Miltoi's Paradiſe Loſe. | 


Secure their religion, ſeaſon their younger years 
with prudent and pious principles, ayler. 
Sin, taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 


into a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſea ons. 


the touch and tincture go together. South, 
5. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to 
mature. . 0 
The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren: 
How many things by ſeaſon ſea ſen d are 
To their right praiſe and true perfection! Sha. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Sbaleſp. 
We charge you, that you have eontriv'd to take 
Frome Rome all ſeaſon d office, and to wind 


Vourſelf unto a power tyrannical. Shak. Coriolanus. 


The archers of his guard ſhot two arrows, every 
man together, againſt an inch board of wel] 
ſeaſoned timber. 8 Hayward. 
His plenteous ſtores do ſeaſon'd timber ſend ; 

Thither he brawny carpenters repair. 

A man ſhould harden and ſeaſon himſelf beyond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives. Adiiſon. 
0 SEASON, 8&zn. v.n. To mature; to grow 
fit for any purpoſe. | | 

Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that 

they may ſet them by to ſenſosn. | 


0 
4 


TMoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

SE'ASONABLE, 8@zn-ebl. adi. [ /aifon, Fr.] 

Opportune; happening or done at a proper 
time ; proper as-to time. | | 

Mercy is ſeaſonable in the time of affliction, as 

clouds of rain in the time of drought. Ecolus. v. 2. 

. . If ever it was ſeaſanable to preach courage in the 


: | deſpiſed abufed cauſe of Chriſt, it is now, when |' 
his truths are re formed into nothing, when the | 


bands. and hearts of his faithful miniſters are 
weakened. | South Sermons. 
SE ASONABLENESS, 86'zn-ebl- 


* 


| 1 with regard to time. 
A Bri 


ſeaſenableneſs of thoſe laws by which his country. 


has been recovered out of its:canfufions. Addiſon. | 


Sr A$ONABLY, 8@zn-Eb-ly. adv. from /ea/or- 
- able.) Properly, with reſpec to time. 


This is that to which I would moſt earneſtly, 


moſt ſcaſonably, adviſe you all, Spratt's Sermons. 


LS. 


Dryden. | 


| A A church by Strand- bridge, and 
62 nls. n. /. (from | 
Faſonable.] Opportuneneſs of time; pro- 


tiſu ſrecholder will very ill diſeharge his | 
| if he did not acknowledge the excellency and 


8 E A 


Sz/480xPR, s&z-nür. n. /. [from To ſeaſon.) 
He whoſeaſons or gives arelifh to any thing. 


That which is added to any thing to give 
it a reliſh. | 
Breads we have of ſeveral grains, with divers 
kinds of leavenings and /eaſonings; ſo that ſome 
do extremely move appetites, and ſome do nouriſh | 
ſo as divers do-live of them alone. Bacon, 
Some abound with words, without any ſeaſoning 
or taſte of matter. Ben Tonſm. 
A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of 
learning, are required to give a ſeaſoning to retire- 
ment, and make us taſte the bleſſing, Dryden. 
Political ſpeculations are of ſo dry and auſtere a 
| nature, that they will not go down with the publick 
without frequent ſeaſonings. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


+ a4 


which are in vogue among us. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Many vegetable ſubſtances. are uſed by man- 

kind as ſcaſozings, which abound with a highly 

exalted aromatic oil; as thyme and ſavory. 


Skinner. |] | 
t. A chair, bench 
- may fit. 


, or any thing on which one 


The ſons of light _ 
 Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, . 
And took their /eats. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 

And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt ; 
When, lo, a bow'r aſcended on the plain, | 
With ſudden ſeats ordain'd, and large for either 
train. Dryden. 


[ 


| 2. Chair of ſtate; throne ; poſt of authority; 


fribunal. 

With due obſervance of thy goodly ſeat, 
Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall ſupply 
Thy lateſt words. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Thus we debaſe | 
The nature of our /eats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shakeſp. Cvriolanus. 


* 


moſt certain it is an end it ſhall have, and as cer- 
tain that then we ſhall appear before the judgment 
ſeat of Chriſt; that every man may receive accord- 
ing to that which he hath done in his body, whether 
it be goad or evil. Haleæuill on Providence. 


3. Manſion ; refidence; dwelling ; abode. 


tuals, and other helps, a vaſt multitude, compelled 
by neceſſity to ſeek a new ſeat, or to direct them 
unto a country able to receive them. Raleigh. 
O earth, how like ro heav'n! if not preferr'd 
Moſt juſtly, ſeat worthier of gods, as built 
With ſecond thoughts, reforming what was old. 


| Milton. 
In Alba he:ſhall fix his royal ſeat; 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 

Has winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy 


cat, | 


* 


n, 


I] Me promis'd ſeat of empire ſhall again 

Cover the mountain, and command the plain. Prior. 
4. Situation ; ſite. : | 
It followeth now that we find out the ſcat of 
Eden; for in it was Paradiſe by God planted, 


two biſhops 
houſes, were pulled down to make a /eat for his 


new building. Hayward. 
He that builds a fair houſe upon an ill /eat, com- 
mitteth himſelf to priſon. ; econ. 


The fitteſt and the eaſieſt to be drawn. 
To our ſociety, and to aid the war, We 
The rather for their ſeat, being next borderers 
On Italy. | 


To SEAT, 8&t. v. a. [from the noun. ) 


* 


1. To place on feats ; to cauſe to fit down. 


— 


The publick accept a paper which has in it none 
of thoſe ſeaſonings that recommend the writings | 


SEASONING, $C'z-ning. 7. /. [from ſeaſons] | 


p Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
| SEAT, sé't. 1. /. [ /edes, Lat. ſett, old Germ. 


Whatſoever be the manner of the world's end, | 


It were enough in reaſon to ſuccour With vic= | 


And ſeek. in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden, | 


| 


. Raleigh. | 


Ben Fanſon's Cataline. | 


N 


SEC 


The gneſts were no ſooner ſeated but 
tered iuto a warm debate. 3 
2. To place in a poſt of authorit N 
of diſtinction. V. Or place 
Thus high was king Richard ſcat 


Shakeſp. X. 
Not Babylon, . Richard il. 


Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 
Equall'd in all their glories, to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or ſeat 
Their kings. Mit 
A ſpirit of envy of oppoſition makes manking 
uneaſy to ſce others of the ſame ſpecies ſeated hs 
them in a ſort of perfection. 22 
'3. To fix in any particular 
to ſettle. | | | 
Should one family or one. thouſand ho 
ſeſſion of all the ſouthern undiſcovered 3 
becauſe they had ſeated themſelves in Nova Guiana 

Ralei 
By no means build too near a great Fe es. 

which were, in truth, to be as unfortunately fate 

on the earth as Mercury is in the heavens; for 
the moſt part ever in combuſtion, or obſcurity 
under brighter beams than his own, W atten, 
4. To fix ; to place firm, 
Why do l yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 

And make my ſeuled heart knock at my rihs, 

' Againſt the uſe of nature? Sh. Macbeth. 
From their foundations looſening to and fro 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills. Milla. 
SE AWARD, $8E-werd. adv. [ /ea, and peand 
Sax.] Towards the ſea, | 5 

The rock ruſh'd jeazvard with impetuous roar, 

Ingulf d, and to th? abyſs the boaſter bore. Pot, © 
SE'CANT, 8C'-kint. . ſ. [ ſecans, Lat. fſecante, 

Fr.] In geometry, the right line drawn 

from the centre of a circle, cutting and 
meeting with another line, called the tan- 
gent, without it. : | Dia, 
To SECE'DE, sé-sé d. v. 1. [ /eceds, Lat.] To 
withdraw from fellowſhip in any affair, 
SE CE'DER, 8E-8C'd-Ar. u. /. [from feed.] One 
who diſcovers his diſapprobatior*»f any 

proceedings by withdrawing, f. 

To SECE'RN, 8E-8ern'. v. a. [/. no, Lat., 
Jo ſeparate finer from groſſer matter; to 
make the ſeparation of ſubſtances in the 

body. So A 

Birds are better meat than beaſts, becauſe their 
fleſh doth aſſimilate more finely, and /ecerneth more 
ſubtilly. Bacon. 

The pituite or mucus /ecerned in the noſe and 

-windpipe, is not an excremCnticious but a laudable 

humour, neceſſary for defending thoſe parts, from 

which it is ſecer nel, from excoriations. Arbuthut, 
| SECE'SSION, sé-sésh,ün. u. J. Lſeceſſio, Lat. 
| I, The act of departing. | 
| The acceſhon of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion thereof 
from, the earth's ſurface, perturbs not the equili- 
bration of either hemiſphere. Brown, 
2. The act of withdrawing from c6uncils or 
. 
 SE'CLE, 8E-kil. 2. . | fiecle, Fr. ſeculum, Lat.] 
A century, 

Of a man's age, part he lives in his ſather's life- 
time, and part after his ſon's birth; and there- 
upon it is wont to be ſaid that three generations 
make one ſecle, or hundred years, in the genealogics. 

| | ' Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
To Ss chen, s&-kld'd. v. a. {ecluds, Lat. 
To confine from; to ſhut up apart; to 
exelude. | 
| None is ſecluded from that function, of any de- 

gree, ſtate, or calling. Mbigiſu. 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to 
ſeclude from us; to fence them not only, as he 0 
the interdicted tree, by combination, but with di- 
ficulties and impoſſibilities. Decay of Pr. 
The number of birds deſcribed may be near 


they en. 


/ Pipe 
place or ſituation 


7 


„ 


fiſh, as 


3 0 
| fi xe hundred, and of fiſhes, /ecluding ſhell- 25 
: 85 5 


8 E e 


many; put, * che ſhell-fih be taken in, more 


times the number. 85 Ray. 
4 2 your tender plants in your conſervatory, 
ſecluding all entrance of cold. Rvelyn Kalendar. 
Te tt eaſtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
+ S-clude their boſom ſlaves. | | 
SECOND, s&&'-kind. adj. { ſecond, Fr. f. 
rundus, Lat. It is obſervable, that the 
Engliſh have no ordinal of two; as the La- 


tins, and the nations deriving from them, 


have none of duo. What the Latins call 
* fecundus, from fequor, the Saxons term oðen, 
or 4. 8 . 
1 be pas; in order to the firſt ; the ordinal 
of two. 3 | 
Sunk were theirkearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn'd a ſecond time, | 
But bore each other back. : : Dryden. 
2. Next in value or dignity ; inferiour. 
I ſhall not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them, leſt I be 
fſuſpected of partiality; but this I may truly ſay, 
they are ſecond to none in the Chriſtian world. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
a None I know 
Second to me, or like; equal much leſs, Million. 
My eyesare ſtill the ſame ;each glance, each grace, 
Keep their firſt luſtre, and maintain their place, 
Not ſccond yet to any other face. Dryden. 
Not theſe huge bolts, by which the giants ſlain 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain; 
Twas of a leſſer mould and lighter weight; 
They call it thunder of a ſecond rate. Addiſon. 
By a ſad train of miſeries alone | 
- Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none. Pope. 
Perſons of ſecond tate merit in their own country, 
like birds of paſfage, thrive here, and fly off when 
their employments are at an end. Sævi/t. 
Sr'coxp-HAx D, 8Ek'-kiind-bhAnd. u. /. Poſ- 
ſeſſion received from the firſt poſſeſſor. 
$£'conD-HAND,8&k'-kund-hind, is ſometimes 


uſed adjectively. Not original; not primary. | 


Some men build ſo much upon authorities, they 
have but a /ecand-handor implicit knowledge. Locke. 

They arg too proud to cringe to. ſecond-hand fa- 
vourifes in 2 great family. Sit to Gay. 


At SECQa nan, scK-künd-hànd. adv. In | 
imitali..im the ſecond place of order; 


by tranſmiſſion ; not primarily; not origi- 
_ nally. _* 


2 


which perhaps had been taken up at firſt only to 


; make their court, and af ſecond- band to flatter thoſe 


who had flactered their king. Temple. 
In imitation of preachers at ſecond- band, 1 ſhall 
_ tranſcribe from Bruyere a piece of raillery, Tatler. 
Spurious virtue in a maid ; 
, A virtue but at ſecond- Band. Sift, 
SECOND, 8&k'-kiind, 2. / { ſecond, Fr. from 
the adjective.] FRY ; 
1. One who accompanies another in a duel, 
to direct or defend him, 1 
Their ſeconds miniſter on dat, 
Which was indifferent to them both, 
That on their knightly faith and troth 
No magick them ſupplied ; 
And ſought them that they had no charms, 
Where with to work each other's harms, 
But came with fimple open amm 
10 have their cauſes tried. Drayt. Nym. 
Their firſt encounters were very ſurious, till af- 
ter Tome toil and bloodſhed they were parted by 
the ſeconds. | Addiſon. 


Perſonal brawls come in as ſeconds to finiſh the | 
| Waits. | 


' difpute of opinion. 
2+ One who ſupports or maintains. ; a ſup- 
Porter; a maintainer. | | 
2 e, * 2 as à main cauſe of di- 
| infirmities in the ſtate, being fure en; 
Egg les the brit onſet, . 
Courage, when it is only a ſecond to. injuſtice 
.and falls on without provocation, is a diſadvan- 
tage to a character, 5 . 


— 


Thomſon, | 


WMoiton. 


. 
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They pelted them with ſatires and epigrams, 


"- 


1 
4 


P Cy 


8E 


z. A ſecon minute, the ſecond diviſion of an 
hour by ſixty ; the ſixtieth part of a minute. 
/ Four flames of an equa] magnitude will be kept 
alive the ſpaee of ſixteen ſecond minutes, though one 
of theſe flames alone, in the ſame veſſel, will not 
laſt above twenty-five or at moſt thirty ſecondi. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Sounds move above 1140 Engliſh feet in a ſecond 
minute of time, and in ſeven or cight minutes of 
time about roo Engliſh miles, Locke. 


To SE'COND, $Ek'-kund. v. a. [ ſeconder, Fr. 
ſetrundo, Lat. from the noun.] 
1. To ſupport; to forward; to aſſiſt; to come 
in after the act as a maintainer. 
The authors of the former opinion were pre- 
ſently /econded by other wittier and better learned, 
who being loth that the form of church polity, 
which they ſought to bring in, ſhould be otherwiſe 
than in the higheſt degree accounted of, took firſt 
an exception againſt the difference between church 


Though we here fall down, | 
We have ſupplies to ſecond our attempt; 
If they miſcarry, theirs ſhall ſecond them. 


1 to be the power of Iſrael's God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, - 
Offering to combat thee, his champion bold, 

With th' utmoſt of his godhead econded. Milton. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, 
And nature ſecondi all his ſoft deſires. Roſcommon. 
If in company you offer ſomething for a jeſt, 
and nobody ſeconds you in your laughter, you may 
condemn their taſte ; but in the mean time you 
make a very indifferent figure, Swift. 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain ; 
In God's, one ſingle can its ends produce, 


Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe, Pope. 
2. To follow in the next place. 
| You ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, Sbaleſp. 


Having formerly diſcourſed of a maritimal 
voyage, I think it not impertinent to ſecond the 
ſame with ſome neceſſary relations concerning the 
royal navy. | Raleigh, 

He ſaw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, /zconded 
Upon her huſband, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Sin is /ecended with ſin; and a man ſeldom 
commits one ſin to pleaſe, but he commits another 
to defend himſelf. South, | 


SECOND Sight, sék-künd 87t. n. ſ The 
power of ſeeing things future, or things 
diſtant ; ſuppoſed inherent in ſome of the 
Scottiſh iſlanders. | | 
As he was going out to ſteal a ſheep, he was 
ſeized with a fit of ſecond fight: the face of the 
country preſented him with a wide proſpet of 
new ſcenes, which he had never ſeen belore, 
Addiſon's Freeboider. 


ſecond fight.) Having the ſecond fight. 

Sawney was deſcended of an ancient family, 
renowned for their {kill in prognoſticks: moſt of 
his anceſtors were ſecond ſighted, and his mother but 
narrowly eſcaped for a witch. Addiſon. 


SE'CONDARILY, 86k" -ktin-der'-HI-F. adv, [from 
ſecondary.) In the ſecond degree; in the 
ſecond order ; not primarily ; not origi- 
nally z not in the firſt intention. | 
Theſe atoms make the wind primarily tend 
downwards, though other accidental cauſes impel 
it /econdarily to a ſloping motion. Dięby. 
He confeſſes that temples are erected, and feſti- 
vals kept, to the honour of ſaints, at leaſt ſecanda- 
rily. 3 Stilling flect.. 
It is primarily generated out of the effuſion of 
melancholiek blood, or ſecondarily out of the dregs 


— 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Second ſighted, s&k'-ktind sb't-Id. adj. [from | 


and. remainder. of a phlegmenous or œdematick 


SEC 
SE'CONDARINESS, sék“-kün-dér-V-uls. 1. . 
Pe ſecondary.] The ſtate of being ſecon- 
ary. 

That which is peculiar and diſcriminative muſt 
be taken from the primarineſs and ſecondarine/s of 
the perception. Norris. 

SE'CONDARY, sk'-kun-der-y. adj. ( ſecun- 
darius, Lat.) 

t. Not primary; not of the firſt intention. 
T wo are the radical differences: the ſecondary 
differences are as four. Bacon: Natural Hiſtury. 


2. Succeeding to the firſt; ſubordinate. 
Whereſoe ver there is moral right on the one 


hand, no ſecondary right can diſcharge it. L' Eftr. 


Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds 
together this magnificent ſtructure of the world, 
which ſtretcheth the north over the empty ſpace, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing, to transfer 
the words of Job from the firſt and real cauſe to 

the ſecondary. Bentley. 


polity, and matters of neceſſity toſalvation. Hooker. | 3- Not of the firſt order or rate. 


If the ſyſtem had been fortuitouſly formed 'by 
the convening matter of a chaos, how is it con- 
ceivable that all the planets, both primary and 
ſecondary, ſhould revolve the ſame way, from the 
weſt to the eaſt, and that in the ſame plane? Bentley. 
4. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
That we were form'd then, ſay'tt thou, and the 
Work | | 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transferr'd 
From father to his fon? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
As in a watch's fine machine 
Though many artful ſprings are ſeen, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their /econdary pow'r ET IN 
From that which ſimply points the hour. Prior. 
5. A ſecondary fever is that which ariſes after 


matter, as after the declenſion of the ſmall- 
pox or meaſles. | Quincy. 
SE CONDARY, sék“-kün-dèr-F. u. /. [from the 
adjective.) A delegate; a deputy. 
SECONDLY, sek'-kund-ly. adv. from ſecond.] 
In the fecond place. | | 
Firſt, ſhe hath diſobeyed the law ; and ſecondly, 
treſpaſſed againſt her huſband. Ecclus. Xxiii. 23. 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; 
and, /econdly, they are more ſolid and hard. Bacon. 
The houſe of commons in Ireland, and /econdly, 
the privy council, addreſſed his majeſty againſt 
theſe half-pence. 
SE'COND-RATE, 86k"-kind-ra't. 2. . [ſecond 
and rate.) | 
1. The ſecond order in dignity or value, 
They call it thunder of the ſecond- rate. 
Adiſon's Ovid. 
2. [It is ſometimes uſed adjectively.] One of 
the ſecond order: a colloquial licence. 
He was not then a ſecond-rate champion, as they 


virtue in a hero. Dryder. 
SE'CRECY, sé-krè-sy. n. / [from ſecret.) 
1. Privacy; ftate of being hidden; conceal- 
ment. 3 . 
That 's not ſuddenly to be perform'd, : 
But with advice and ſilent ſecrecy. Shak, Hen. VI. 
| The lady Anne, 5 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his queen, + 
| | 7 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
In Nature's book of infinite ſecrecy 
A little can read. Shakeſp. Antony aid Cleopatra 
2. Solitude; retirement; not expoſure to 
VIEW, | a 
Thou in thy ſecrecy, although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſezk'{t not- 
Social communication. Milton's Paradiſe: Lo}. 
I Thereisno ſuch thing as perfect ſecrecy, to en- 
courage a rational mind to the perpetration of an 
baſe action; for a man muſt firſt extimguiſh an 


tumour. 


i 


Harvey. 


a criſis, or the diſcharge of ſome morbid 


Swift, 


would have him, who think fortitude the firſt 


put out the great light within . 
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ne muſt get away from himſelf, and ſhake off the 
thouſand witneſſes which he always carries about 


him, before he can be alone, South's Sermons. 
3. Forbearance of diſcovery, 
It is not with publick as with private prayer: 


in this rather /ecrecy is commanded than outward 
ſhew ; whereas that, being the public a& of a 
whole ſociety, requireth accordingly more care to 
be had of external appearance. Hooker. 
4. Fidelity to a ſecret ; taciturnity inviolate ; 
cloſe filence. | 
For ſecrecy no lady clofer. Shakeſp. 
Secrecy and fidelity were their only qualities, 
| | Burnet, 
SE'CRET, 8@-krit. adj. L. ſecret, Fr. ſecretus, 
Lat.] | 
1. Kept hidden; not revealed; concealed. 
The ſecret things belong unto the Lord our 
God; but thoſe things which are revealed belong 
unto us, Deut. xxix. 29. 
haſte 
Milton. 


g 


Be this, or aught _ 
Than this more ſecret, now deſign'd, I 
To know. 
2. Retired ; private; unſeen. 
| Thou open'ſt wifdom's way, 
And giv'ſt acceſs, though ſecret ſhe retire ; 
And 1 perhaps am ſecret. | Milton. 
There ſecret in her ſapphire cell 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. 
3. Faithful to a ſecret entruſted. 
Secret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter. Sbaleſp. Julius Caſar. 
4. Private; affording privacy. 
The /ecret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinat. 
5. Occult; not apparent. 
| Or ſympathy, or {ome connatural force 
Pow'rful at greateſt diſtance to unite 
With ſecret amity things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conveyance, 
My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion 


Fenton. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


ſweet. 
Milton. 
6. Privy; obſcene, 
Se/cRET, sè-krlt. 2. /. | ſecret, Fr. ſecretum, 
Lat.] 
1. Something ſtudiouſly hidden. 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
| | Shakeſp. 
There is no ſecret that they can hide from thee. 
Exel. xxviii. 
Me not to explore the ſecreti aſk 
Of his eternal empire. Is Milton. 
2. A thing unknown; ſomething not yet 
. diſcovered. 2 | : 
All bleſt ſecrets, - 
liſh'd virtues of the earth. 9 
5 Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
All ſecrets of the deep, all nature's works. Milton. 
The Romans ſeem not to have known the ſecret 
of paper credit. „„ Arbuthnot. 
3. Privacy; ſecrecy ; inviſible or undiſ- 
covered ſtate. | 
Bread eaten in ſecret is pleaſant. Prov. ix. 17. 


5 All you unpub 


4 


In ſecret riding through the air ſhe comes. Milt. 


20 SECRET, se- Krit. v. a. [from the noun.} 
To keep private. | 
Great care is tò be uſed of the clerks of the 
council, for the ſecreting of their conſultations. 
Ne 9 Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
SE/CRETARISHIP, sck“-kré-tér-ry-ship. 2. / 
I | ſecretaire, Fr. from ſecretary.] The of- 
ice of a ſecretary. * 
Se'CRETARY, sEk'-kre-tEr-y. u. .. [ ſecretaire, 
Fr. ſecretarius, low Lat.] One entruſted 
with the management of bulineſs; one 
who writes for another: ebe one 
Call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary. Shakeſp. 
That which is moſt of all profitable is, ac- 
quaintance with the ſecretaries, and employed men 


SEC 


Cottington was ſecretary to the prince. Clavendon. 

To SECRET E, s- krè t. v. a. [ ſecretus, Lat.] 

1. To put aſide; to hide. 

2. In the animal œconomy. ] To ſecern; to 
ſeparate. 

SECRE'TION, 8E-kr&-ghti 
tus, Lat.] | 

1. That agency in the animal economy that 
conſiſts in ſeparating the various fluids of 
the body. - 5 

2. The fluid ſecreted. 

SEe/cRETIST, 8E-kre-tist. 2. /. [from ſecret.) 
A dealer in ſecrets. 

Some things I have not yet thought fit ſo plainly 

to reveal; not out of any envious deſign of hav- 
ing them buried with me, but that I may barter 
with thoſe ſecretifis, that will not part wich one 
ſecret but in exchange for another. - Boyle. 


n. u. ſ. [from fſerre- 


92 


They have a ſimilitude or contrariety to the 
ſecretitious humours in taſte and quality. | 
Floyer on the Humours. 


| Se'cRETLY, 8@-krit-1F. adv. [from ſecret.) 


I. Privately ; privily ; not openly ; not pub- 
lickly ; with intention not to be known, 
Give him this letter, do it ſecretly. Shakeſp. 
Now ſecretly with inward grief he pin'd; 
Now warm reſentments to his griefs he join'd. 
| N Addiſon. 
Some may place their chief ſatisfaction in 
giving ſecretly what 1s to be diſtributed ; others, in 
being the open and avowed inſtruments of making 
fuch diſtributions, Atterbury. 
2. Latently ; ſo as not to be obvious; not 
apparently. 
Thoſe thoug 


| 


hts are not wholly mine ; but either 


ced from him. | | 
SE'CRETNESS, 8&-kret-nls. 7. /. [from /ecret.] 
1. State of being hidden. 
2. Quality of keeping a ſecret, 
| I could muſter up 
My giants and my witches too, 
Which are vaſt conſtancy and ſecretneſs. Donne. 
SE'CRETORY, 8&k'-kre-thr-y. adj. [from ſecre- 
tus, Lat.] Performing the office of ſecre- 
tion, or animal ſeparation. 
All the glands are a congeries of veſſels com- 
plicated together, whereby they give the blood 
time to ſeparate through the capillary veſſels into 
the /ecretory, which afterwards exonerate them- 
- ſelves into one duct. Ray. 
SECT, sekt'. z. /. [ ſecte, Fr. ſedta, Lat. from 

ſectando.] | : 
I. A body o 


i 


\ 


f men following ſome particular 


nſe. 

We'll wear out, 

In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſe&s of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by th' moon. Shak. King Lear. 
The greateſt viciſſitude of things is the viciſ- 

ſitude of /e&s and religions: the true religion is 

built upon a rock; the reſt are toſſed upon the 

waves of time. | EY 
The jealous ſes, that dare not truſt their cauſe 

So far from their own will as to the laws, 


Often in a bad ſe 


The academics were willing to admit the goods 
of fortune into their notion of felicity; but no 
ſeas of old philoſophers did ever leave a room for 
greatneſs, Dryden. 

A [ee of freethinkers is a ſum of cyphers. Bentley. 
for. /et. | 
Of our un | 
love to be a ſec or cion. Shakeſs. Othello. 
SE'CTAR15SM, 8k'-ta-rizm. u. /. [from ſect.] 
Diſpoſition to petty ſes, in oppoſition to 
things eſtabliſhed. 8 | 
Nothing hath more marks of ſchiſm and ſecta- 


k of ambaſſadors, | Bacon. 


| riſm than this preſbyterian way, Xing Charles, 


he 


/ 


| 


SECRET1'TIOUS, $E-kre-tish'-us. adj. [from | 
ſecretus, Lat.] Parted by animal ſecretion. 


| 


they are ſecretly in the poet, or may be fairly dedu- | 
Dryden, | 


maſter, or united in ſome ſettled tenets. | 


Bacon's Eſjays. | 


You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Dryd. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to be miſprinted | 


bitted luſts, I take this that you call | 


S E. C 


SE'CTARY, 8Ek'-thery. . J. ¶ Acta: 
ſect.] i ry n. J. Lſectair e, Fr. from 
x. One who divides from publick eſtahi: 
ment, and joins with thoſe A 
ſome particular whims. / 
My lord, you are a ſe&ary; 
That 's the plain truth, 
Romiſh catholick tenets are inconſiſtent 
one hand, with the truth of religion profe 
proteſted by the church of England 
are called proteſtants; and the anabaptiſts aud 
ſeparatiſts, and ſectaries, on the other hand whoſ 
teners are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent wick 
monarchy. | 
The number of ſefarics does not conce 
clergy in point of intereſt or conſcience, 
2. A follower ; a pupil. | 
The ſectaries of my celeſtial ſkill, 
That wont to be the world's chief ornament, 
They under keep. Spenſer, 


SECTA'TOR, $Ek-ti'-thr. 7. J. L. ſefateur, Fr 
ſectator, Lat.] A follower ; an imitator - . 
diſciple. 

+ - Hereof the wiſer fort and the beſt learned Phi. 

loſophers were not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſ*th 

gathering the opinion of Ariſtotle and his ſeftaters, 
Raleigh, 
. ſectio, 


Shaleſa, 
„on the 
fled and 
3 whence we 


Bacon. 
rn the 
8 wift, 


] 


SE'CT10N, 8ck'-shun, 2. /. [ ſection, Fr 

Lat.] 
1. The act of cutting or dividing. 

In the ſection of bodies, man, of all ſenſible crez. 
tures, has the fulleſt brain to his proportion. Voſtin. 
2. A part divided from the reſt. - 
3. A ſmall and diſtin& part of a writing or 
boot; a rn! 

Inſtead of their law, which they might not read 
openly, they read of the prophets, that which in 
likeneſs of matter came neareſt to each Gin cf 
their law. | Hooker, 

The production of volatile falts 1 reſerve till | 
mention them in another /e&ion. Boyle, 

Without breaking in upon the connection of his 
language, it is hardly poſſible to give a diſtinct view 
of his ſeveral arguments in diſtinct ſections. Locle. 


E'CTOR, 8Ek'-tor. u. .. [ ſecteur, Fr.] In 
geometry. | | | 
Sector is an inſtrument made of wood or metal, 
with a joint, and ſometimes a piece to turn out to 
make a true ſquare, with lines of fines, tangents, 
ſecants, equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, hours, lati- 

' tudes, metals, and ſolids. It is generally uſeful in 
all the practical parts of the mathematicks, and 
particularly contrived for navigation, ſurveying, 
aſtronomy, dialling, and projection of the ſphere, 
All the lines of the ſer can be accommodated to 
any radius, which is done by taking off all diviſions 
parallelwiſe, and not lengthwiſe; the ground of 
which practice is this, that parallels to the baſe ct 

any plain triangle bear the ſame proportion to it 

as the parts of the legs above the parallel do to the 
whole legs. Harris. 


SE'CULAR, 8Ek'-kti-ler. adj. | fecularis, Lat. 
ſeculier, Fr.] | 
1. Not ſpiritual; relating to affairs of the 
preſent world ; not holy ; worldly. | 
This, in every ſeveral man's actions of com- 
mon life, appertaineth unto moral, in publick and 
politick ſecular affairs, unto civil wiſdom. Hooler. 
Then ſhall they ſeek t*avail themſelves of names, 
Places, and titles; and with theſe to join 
Secular pow'r, though feigning till to act 
By ſpiritual, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
2. {In the church of Rome.] Not bound by 
monaſtick rules. | 
Thoſe northern nations eaſily embraced the re- 
ligion of thoſe they ſubdued, and by their devotion 
gave great authority and reverence, and thereby 
caſe, to the clergy, both fecular and regular. Temple. 
In France vaſt numbers of eccleſiaſticks, ſecular 
and religious, live upon the labours of others. Add/- 


3. [Seculgire, Fr.] Happening or coming once 


S 


: in a /ecle or century, 


The 


GWG 


N arcor air; sk. kü- lar · t-. n. / [from 


Fn ales the preſent lite- 


1. 


# Þ: make worldly. _ 5 
$6 LARLY, 86k'-ki-Rr-ly. adv. [from /ecu- 


Se/CUNDINE sek -kün - din. u. ,. 
9 Pr. ſecundæ, viz. partes, quod naſ- 


membrane in which the embryo is wrap- 


* 


bdlood to circulate. g | Ray. 
SECURE, e- xi r. adj. Lſecurus, Lat.] | 
1. Free from fear; exempt from terrour; 


2. Confident; not diſtruſtful: with of 


The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. 


Dryden. 
One maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt; 
Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd. Dryden. 


publick repoſitories, ſecure that it will be well em- 


3. 


_ ourſeives: 


9 


| | Judges. | 
J. Free from danger; fafe: 
Let us not then fuſpe& our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd Milton. 
Meſſapus next, 
Secure of ſteel, and fated from the fire 
In pomp appear s. Dryden. 


6. It has ſometimes of before 


To Src RR, Se-kü''r. v. a. 
x. To make certain; to put out of hazard; 


to aſcertain, 
Secure from outward force. 


the tranfient 
7 follows them here, but as they ſer 


SE'CULARNESS, sck - kü- ler-nis. 1. . [from 


8 EC 


ſecula vas kept but once in a cen- 
The r year was kep Addiſon 
Worldlineſs ; attention to the 


1 ſs and ecularity of ſpirit 15 the greateſt 
2 . Burnet's Theo. of the Earth. 


To SE'CULARIZE) s&k/-kti-la-riz. v. a. [ecu |. 


lariſer, Fr. from ſecular.) 


to common ule. 


lar.) In a worldly manner. 


| Idlineſs. | 
peared Rs [ ſecondines, 
centem infantem ſequantur. Ainſw.] The 
; after - birth. 5 
vere; * of the ſkin is by the ancients com- 
pared to the breaking of the ſecundine, or cawl, 
but not rightly; for the ſecundine is hut a general 
cover, not ſhaped according to the parts, but the 
ſkin is. I Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
1 Future ages lie | 
Wrapp'd in their ſacred ſecundine ſleep. Conley. 
If the fœtus be taken out of the womb incloſed 
in the ſecundines, it will continue to live, and the 


eaſy ; aſſured. 85 
Confidence then bore thee on ſecure 
To meet no danger. Milton. 


But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, 


The portion of their wealth they deſign for the 
uſes of the poor, they may throw into one of theſe 


ployed. ; 
Sure; not doubting: with of. 

It concerns the moſt ſecure of his ſtrength, to 

pray to God not to expoſe him to an enemy. Rogers. 
In Lethe's lake ſouls long oblivion taſte; | 

Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt? Dryden. 

Haply too ſecure of our diſcharge” _ 

From penalty. Milton. 
We live and act as if we were perfectly ſecure of 

the final event of things, however we may behave 

| | Atterbury. 

Careleſs; wanting caution; wanting vigi- | 

lance; | OS | 
Gideon ſmote the hoſt, for the hoſt were ſecure. 


Atterbury, 


Secure from fortune's blows, | 
Secure of what I cannot loſe, 


In my ſmall pinnace I can ſail. Dryden's Horace. 

the object in 
all its ſenſes but more properly from be- 
fore evil, or the cauſe of evil : 


Nothing left | : 
That might his happy ſtate ſecure, 


Actions have th 


pleaſure or pain that accompanies or 


perfect durable happineſs et E 
Vor. II. Ne XV. I 


To convert from ſpiritual appropriations 5 


from the adjective. | 


8 Milton. 
eir preference, not according to 


ve to ſecure that 
Locke, 
' 1* 


SEC 


Truth and certainty are not ſecured by innate 


principles; but men are in the ſame uncertain | 


floating eſtate with as without them. Locke, 
That prince, whoſhall be fo wiſe as, by eſtabliſhed 
laws of liberty, to ſecure protection to the honeſt in- 


duſtry of mankind againſt the oppreſſion of power, | 


will quickly be too hard for his neighbours. Locle. 
Deeper to wound, ſhe ſhuns the fight; 
She drops her arms to gain the field : 
Secures her conqueſt by her flight, 
And triumphs when ſhe ſeems to yield. Prior. 
Nothing can be more artful than the addreſs 


of Ulyſſes: he ſecures himſelf of a powerful ad- 


vocate, by paying an ingenuous and laudable de- 
fer ence to his friend. | Broome. 
2. To protect; to make ſafe. 
I ſpread a cloud before the victor's ſight, 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and ſecur'd his flight; 
Ev'n then ſecur d him, when I ſought with joy 
The vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful Troy. Dryd. 
Where two or three ſciences are purſued at the 
ſame time, if one of them be dry, as logick, let 
another be more entertaining, to ſecure the mind 
from wearineſs, Malis. 
3. To inſure. | 
SECU/RELY, 8E-kuWr-lF. adv. [from ſecure] 
1. Without fear; careleſsly. | 

Love, that had now long time ſecurely ſlept 

In Venus' lap, unarmed then and naked, 

Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. Sper. 

is done like Hector, but ſecurely done, 

A little proudly, and great deal miſprizing 

The knight oppos'd. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſda. 

His daring foe ſecurely him defy'd. Milton. 

A ſoul that can ſecurely death defy, | 
And count it nature's privilege to die. Dryd. uv. 

Whether any of the reaſonings are inconſiſtent, 
I ſecurely leave to the judgment oſ the reader Atib. 

2. Without danger; ſafely. 

We upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall 

know, 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. Dryden. 
SECU'REMENT, sé-kür-mènt. x. /. [from 
ſecure.) The cauſe of ſafety ; protection; 
defence. | 

They, like Judas, deſire death; Cain, on the 
contrary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained ſecure- 
ment from it, Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

SECU'RITY, $6-kir-it- . N. h [ ſecurite,. Fr. 
ſecur itas, Lat. from ſecure.] 9 
1. Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear: 

Marvellous ſecurity is always dangerous, when 

men will not believe any bees to be in a hive, until 


they have a ſharp ſenſe of their ſtings. Hayward. | 


2. Vitious careleſſneſs; confidence; want o 
vigilance. 4 EK 
How ſenſeleſs then and dead a ſoul hath he, 
Which thinks his ſoul doth with his body die; 
Or thinks not ſo; but ſo would have it be, 
That he might fin with more ſecurity ? Davies. 
3. Protection; defence. 1 
If the providence of God be taken away, what 
ſecurity have we againſt thoſe innumerable dangers 
to which human nature is continually expoſed ? 


Tillotſon. |" 


4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; 
inſurance; aſſurance: for any thing; the- 
act of giving caution, or being bound. 


There is ſcarce truth enough alive to make 
ſocieties ſecure; but ſecurity enough to make fel- 


lowſhips accurſt. i Shakeſp.. 
When they had taken ſecurity of Jaſon, they let 

them go. To 

ance of religion, to be wicked and an hypocrite 


againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity that 
he will not be falſe and cruel. Set. 


the ſur eſt and moſt ſacred of all ſecurities. - 


but it is impoſſible for a man, who openly declares | 


Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned | 


SED 


The Romans do not ſeem to have known the 
ſecret of paper credit, and ſecur ities upon mortgages. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5, Safety; certainty, 

Some, who gave their advice for entering into a 
war, alledged that we ſhould have no ſecurity for 
our trade, while Spain was ſubje& to a prince of 
the Bourbon family. Swift. 


|SeDa'N, 86-dan", u. /. A kind of portable 


coach ; a chair, I-believe becauſe firit made 
at Sedan, | | 
Some beg for abſent perſons, feign them ſick, 
Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans for want of air, 

And for their wives produce an empty chair: Dry. 
Buy a tax of Cato'sit was provided, that women's 
wearing cloaths, ornament, and ſedan, exceeding 
121“. 17. Tod. halfpenny, ſhould pay 30s. in the 
hundred pound value. 5 Arbutbhnob 
SEDA'TE, sé-dà't. adj. [ /edatus, Lat.] Calm; 


} © quiet; ſtill; unruffled ; undiſturbed ; ſerene. - 


With count'nance calm and ſoul /zdate, 
Tus Turnus. Dryden s Aneid. 
Diſputation carries away the mind from that 
calm and /zdate temper which is ſo neceſſary to 
contemplate truth. | Waits. 
SEDA'TELY, $86-dit-lF. adv. [from /edate.] 
Calmly ; without diſturbance. | 
That has moſt weight with -them that appears 
ſedately to come from their parents reaſon. Locke. 
SEDA'TENESS, 8E-da't-nls. u. /. [from /edate.] 
Calmneſs; tranquillity; ſerenity ; freedom 
from diſturbance. 
There is a particular /zdateneſs in their conver- 
ſation and behaviour that qualifies them for council, 
with a great intrepidity that fits them for action. 
| Aadliſon on the War. 
SE'DENTARINESS, SEd”"-dEn-ter'-y-nis. u. / 
[from ſedentary.) The ſtate of being ſeden- 
tary; inactivity. 


taire, Fr. ſedentario, Ital. ſedentarius, from 
edo, Lat.] | 


action. 
A fedentary life, appropriate to all ſtudents, 
cruſhes the bowels; and, for want of ſtirring the 
body, ſuffers the ſpirits to lie dormant. 


. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The blood of labouring people is more denſe and 


Arb. "4 


heavy than thoſe who live a ſedentary life. 
2, Torpid ; inactive; ſlnggiſh 3 motionleſs. 
| The ſedentary earth, 

That better might with far leſs compaſs move, 
Serv'd by more noble than herſelf, attains 

Her end without leaſt motion. 

% yeah © 
And ſedentary numbneſs, craze my limbs 


The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſ- 
ſions, is of a remiſs ſedentary nature, low in its- 


reſolves, and languiſhing in its executions, | 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 


SEDGE, 8&dzh'. 1. , [rzcs, Sax. whence: 
in the provinces, a narrow flag is called a 


Jag or /eg.] A growth of narrow flags; a 


narrow flag. . 


But when his fair courſe is not hindered; 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage fi 

And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, -- 


With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. Shakeſp. 


It is poſſible for a man, who hath the appear- 


Adonis, painted by a running breok, 5 
And Cytherea all in edges hid; i e 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breat 


. marſhes; yet is not ſeen but in the height of ſum- 


Swift's Examiner, 


1 


- 
— 
— 


good ſhade as buſhes. 


SE'DENTARY, s&d'-den-ter-y. adj. [ /eden-- 


1. Paſſed in fitting ſtill; wanting motion or 


Milton. : 


Jo a contemptible old age obſcure. Milt. Agon. 


The current, that with gentle murthur glides, 
Thou know 'ſt, being ſtopp'd,impatientlydothrage; 


He makes ſweet muſick with th* enamell'd ſtnes, 


Even as the waving ſedges play with wind. 85“. 
In hotter countries a fly called luceiole, that 
ſhineth as the glowworn, is chiefly upon fens and 


mer, and ſedge or other green of the fens give as 


Bacon. : 


He 


= 
fy 
* 
i W - — 
— 


V 


8 E. 


He hid himſelf in the ſedges adjoining. Sandye. | 


My bonds I brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 


Amongſt the ſedges, all the night lay hid. Denham. 


Niphates, with inverted urn, 


And drooping ſedge, ſhall his Armenia mourn. 
| ryden. 


'$z'nGy, s6dzh'-y. adj. (from ſedge.] Over- 


grown with narrow flags. 
On the gentle Severn's /edgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 


| 6 Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Old father Thames rais'd up his reverend head, 


But feat'd the fate of Simoeis would return: 
Deep in his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed, 
And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. 


ſettles at the bottom. - 


The falt water riſes into a kind of ſcum on the | 
top, and partly goeth into a ſediment in the bottom, 


and ſo is rather a ſeparation than an evaporatian. 


. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 


bottom, that troubles and defiles the water, 


| South's Sermons. | 

That matter ſunk not down. till laſt of all, ſet- 
tling at the ſurface of the ſediment, and covering | 
| Woodward. | - 
-SepYT10N, 8E-dish'-an. 1. /. [/edjtion, Fr. 
A tumult ; an inſurrection; 


all the reſt. 


- /editto, Lat.] N | 
a popular commotion ; an uproar. . 
That ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 


That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 


And heap'd /edition on his crown at home. 


3 | | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 


The cockle of rebellion, infolente, ſedition, 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Srpi'rious, se dfsh“-üs. adj. [ ſeditieux, Fr. 
ſeditiaſus, Lat.] Factious with tumult; 


turbulent. 


The cauſe, why I have brought thisarmy hither, 


ls to remove proud Somerſet from the king, 


 Seditious to his grace and to the ſtate, Shak. H. VI. 
Very many of the nobility in Edenþorough, at 
that time, did not appear yet in this ſeditiou beha- 
1 8 Clarendon. 


{ 
4 


viour. Es 
| Thou return'ſt 
From flight, ſeditious angel. 

But if ſhe has deform'd this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and ſeditious ſtrife, 
In everlaſting darkneſs muſt ſhe lie; £ 


Still more unhappy that ſhe cannot die. Prior. 


8 $ED1'TIQUSLY, 86-dish'-us-IF. adw, [from | 
-  ſeditiqus,] Tumultuouſly; with factious 


turbulence. 


SDI rio sNBESs, se-dlsh“-üs-nis. n. ſ. [from 
ſeditious.] Turbulence; diſpoſition to ſedi- 


1 tion. : 


Fo SEDU'CE, 88. du's. v. a. [ ſeduca, Tat 
ſeduire, Fr.] To draw aſide from the right; 
to tempt; to corrupt; to depraye; to 


miſlead; to deceive. 
; 25 Tis meet 5 


. hat noble minds keep ever with their likes; h 


For who ſo firm that cannot be /edut'd ?. 


Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although J did admit it as a motive | 


The ſoaner to effect what] intended. Shak, H. V. 


A beauty-wainipg and diſtreſſed widow 


Aeduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 


To baſe declenſion. 


Dryd. 
$e'DIMENT, 86d'-y-meEnt. . /. L /ediment, Fr. 
| fedimentum, Lat.] That which ſubſides or 


| 


\ 


4 
- 


Milton. 


- 


Shakeſp. Fulius Cofar. |: 


1 


| 


ö 


| 
| 


| 
1 


| 
: 
| 


| SE/DULOUS, sta- da- hs. ad}. [ /edulas; Lat.] 
 Aſhduous 3 induſtrious; laborious; dili- 


4 


Pl * 


1 Shateſp. Richard III. 
.* "In the latter times ſome ſhall depart fromthe | 
«faith, giving heed to ſedycing ſpirits, 1 Tim. iv. I. 
I T ſhall never gratify-the ſpitefulneſs of a few 

wit any ſiniſter thoughts of all their allegiance, 
hom pious fraud: have ſeduced. King Charles. 


r 


Sspu'czurnr, 8&-dd's-mbnt. 1. /. [from 


Senv/cer, 86-di's-ar. 1. J. [from ſeduce.] 


 $zDv'ciBLE, $6-df's-ibl. adj. [from ſeduce.) 


| Sepu'eTION, ss-dük-shün. 2. / [ /eduBion, 


the ſeduction of Balaam, was ſure to bring judg- 


SED 


Subtle he needs muſt be who could ſeduce ] 
Angels. ' Milton. 
Nor let falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Johnſon's hoſtile name; 
Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. Dryden. 
ſeduce.) Practice of ſeduction; 
means uſed in order to feduce. 
To ſeaſon them, and win them early to the love 
of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering ſeduce- 
went or vain principle ſeize them wandering, ſome 


eaſy and delightful book of education ſhould be | - 


read to them. Milton on Education, 
Her hero's dangers touch'd the pitying pow'r, 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magick 9 
Hy | ope, 


One who draws afide from the right ; a 

tempter; a corrupter. | 
Grant it me, O king; otherwiſe a ſeducer flou- 

riſhes, and a poor maid is undone. 


ſo removing the hindrances of knowledge. Soutb. 
The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing Iooks, q 
The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes, Dryd. 


He, whoſe firm faith no reaſon could remove, 
Will melt before that ſoft ſeducer, love. Dryden. 


4 
4 


Corruptible ; capable of being drawn aſide 
from the right, Ce 
The vicious example of ages paſt poiſons the 
curioſity of the preſent, affording a hint of ſin 
unto /educible ſpirits. Brown, 


We owe much of our errour to the power which | 


our affections have over our ſo eaſy /zducible un- 
derſtandings. __ Glanville, 


Fr. /eduftus, Lat.] The act of ſeducing ; 
the act of drawing aſide. 


Whatſoever men's faith, paticnce, or perſeve- 


rance were, any remarkable indulgence to this ſin, 


ments. Hammond. 

To procure the miſeries of others in thoſe extre- 
mities, wherein we hold an hope to have no ſoci- 
ety ourſelves, is a ſtrain above Lucifer, and a pro- 
j<& beyond the primary /edu#ion of hell. | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


'The-deceiver:ſoon-found out this ſoft place of 
Adam's, and innocency- itſelf did not ſecure him 
from this way of /eduttion: Glanville's Scepfis. 

Helen aſcribes her /edu&ion to Venus, and men- 
tions nothing of Paris. Pope. 
A woman who is above flattery, and deſpiſes 
all praiſe but that which flows from the approba- 
tion of her on heart, is, morally-ſpeaking, out 
of reach of ſeduction. 2 oe. 


Srpu'L IT v, SS- dn -Ilt-. . ,. ¶ſedulitas, Lat.] 
Diligent aſſiduity; laboriouſneſs;.induftry ; | 


application; intenſeneſs of. endeavour. 
Man oftentimes purſues, with great ſedulity and 
earneſtneſs, that which cannot ſtand him in any 
ſtead for. vital purpoſe. | Hooker. 
Let there be but the ſame propenſity and bent 
of will to religion, and there will be the ſame | 
ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry in men's enqui- 
rĩes into it. 4 3 


gent; painful. 73 

| Net ſedulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem d. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft 


* 
1 


What: ſignifies the ſound of words in prayer, |. 


without the affection of the heart, and: a -/cdulous 
application of the proper means tkat may naturally 
lead us to ſuch an end. i Eftrange. 
The goat, now:bright amidſt her fellow ſtars, 
Kind Amalthæa, reach'd her teat, diſtent 
With milk, thy: early food the, eulen bee 


N 
| , 
| wherein thoſe who engage in the purſuit of ma. 
| 
| 


art or | 


Shateſp. | : 
There is a teaching by reſtraining ſeducers, and | 


| 3. To difcover:; to deſery. 


SEE 


The bare majority of a few reptebentative, : 
often procured by great induſtry and application 


lice are much more ſedulous 
prevent them. 8 


S' puroustrr, $Ed'-dii-lns-I1F. ad. 
ſedulous.] Aſſiduouſly; induſtriouſſy 1 
. riouſly ; diligently; painfully, 

| The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other 

Parts of facred writ, were moſt fedulorſly, moſt 

religiouſly guarded by them. Gov. of th: 
All things by experience 

Are moſt improv'd; then ſeduloufly think 

To meliorate thy ſtock, no way or rule 

Be une ſſay d. P Bill. 


SE DULOUSNESS, sed'-dü.-Jüs- nls. 1. 7. {from 


than fuch as would 


\ 
\ 


Ton Tue . 


ö 


f Jedulous.] Aſſiduity; aſſiduouſneſs; induſ. 


try; diligence. 


SEE, sé“. n. /. Lſedet, Lat.] The ſeat of epiſ. 
copal power; the dioceſs of a biſhop. 
You, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whofe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, 
Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch d, 
Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor d, 
Whoſe white inveſtments figure innocence, 
The dove and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranilate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch prace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war ? 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
It is a ſafe opinion for their ſees, empires, and 
kingdoms; and for themſel ves, if they be wiſe, Bacon. 
The pope would uſe theſe treafures, in caſe of 
any great calamity that ſhould endanger the holy 


Epiſcopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that 
three or four ſees were often united to make 2 
tolerable competency, Swift, 


To SEE, sé“. v. a. preter. I /axv ; part, paſſ. 
een. Creon, Sax. fier, Dut.] | 
I. To perceive by the eye. 
| Dear ſon Edgar, 
Might I but live to /e thee in my touch, 
I'd ſay I had eyes again. 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was 
diſmayed at the ſeeing of it. J. xxi. 3. 
I ſpeak that which I have een with my father, 
and ye do that which you have ſeen with yours, 
| ii. 38. 
He 'll lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſe, 
5 Dryden, 
lt was a right anſwer of the 0 his 
patient, that had ſore eyes: If you have more 
pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe of your 
ſight, wine is good for you; but if the pleaſure of 
ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine 
15 naught, | Locke, 
I /ze her ſober over a ſampler. 7 
2. To obſerve; to find. 
Seven other kine came up, lean fleſhed, ſuch as 
I never fav for badneſs, Gen. xli. 19. 
Such command we had, 
To fe that none thence iſſued forth a ſpy. Miter, 
Give them firſt one ſimple idea, and ſce that they 
perfectly comprehend it, before you go any mo 
| e. 
The thunderbolt we/ee uſed, by the greateſt poet 
of Auguſt uss age, to expreſs irreſiſtible force in 
battle. PA Addiſon. 


| _... Whois fo groſs: 
As cannot ſee this palpable device? 
Yet who ſo bold but ſays he /zes it not, | 
When fuch ill dealings muſt be ſcen in 1 
| | 4p. 


4. To converſe with. 


The main of them may be reduced to language, 
and to an improvement in wiſdom and prudence, 
by ſceing men, and eon verſing with people n 


fs 


Didilrd her honey on thy purple lips,” Price. 


tereattempers.and cuſtoms, 


3 To 


fee. Addiſen. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
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and grains laſt better than others. 


2. Firſt principle original. | — 


4: Neseggr offspring ;-deſcendants. 


8 E E 
3. To attend; te remark.- 
not care for contradicting him. Adliſun s SpeiTator. 
88. v. f. | 
5 ogy Sn the power of fight ; to have by 
a the eye perception of things diſtant. 
Who maketh the. ſccing or the blind 1 have ns 
the Lord? | Ex. iv. IT. 
by ee $46 ſecret degree of light; otherwiſe 
cats and owls could not ſee in the night. 


Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 


ithout deception. 

. Te perſons wil find us out, will 
look under our maſk, and ſee through all our fine 
pretenſions, and diſcern the abſurdity of telling 
the world that we believe one thing when we do 
the contrary. p Tillotſon. 

Could you fee into my ſecret ſoul, 


There you might read your om dominion doubled. 


den. | 


You may ſte into the ſpirit of them all, and | 


form your pen from thoſe general notions. Felton. 
3 o enquire; to diſtinguiſh. 
See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. 
4: attentive. f | 
1 ro ang perform it, /ze'f thou? for the fail 
oOf any point in't ſhall be death. Shateſp. 
5. To ſcheme ; to contriwe. | | 
Caſſio s a propes man: let me /ce nom; 
To get his place. Shateſp. Othells. 
3ps, sc“. interjemion. [originally the impera- 
tive of the verb ſee.] Lo; look; obſerve; 
behold, | | 
See ! ſee ! upon the banks of Boyne he ſtands, 
By his own vievy adjuſting his commands. Halifax. 
See / the ſole bliſs heay'n could on all beſtow, 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can 
know. . Pape. 
See what it is to have a poet in your houſe. Pape; 
E n. ſ. Ilræd, Sax. ſeed, Dan, ſacd, 
W 


K's 


and animals,)from which new plants and 
animals are generated. 
If you can look into the ſerd of time, 


1; The maehen produced by plants | 


And ſay which grain will grow and which will not, | 


Speak then to me. 


ö Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Seed of a year old is the beſt, 


though ſome ſeed 


' Bacen's, Natural Hiſtory, 
That every plant has its,/zed, is an evident ſign 
of divine providence, More. 


Did they ever ſee any herbs, except thoſe ol the 


graſs- lea ved tribe, come up without two ſeæd leaves; 
which to me is an argument that they came all 


of . /zed, there being no reaſon elſe why they ſhould 


produce two ſed leaves different-from the ſubſe- 
quent. wo 


When feeble plants or tender flow'rs decay . 

They to their ſzed their images convey, Prior. 
In the ſouth part of Staffordſhire they go to the | 
north for feed corn. 1 5 i Mortimer. 


" The-/eed of whatſoever perfect virtue groweth 


from us, is a right opinion touching things divine. 
3. Principle of production. 


| Hooker: 
- Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters, as a tht. 


Which may the like in coming ages breed. Haller: | 


8 
11 had a mind to./ee him bat 8! 


| „ 
Juſt gods! all other-things their like 3 | 


I be vine ariſes from her mother's juice: 


| 8 E E 


When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought 
fit to put his ſed into the grant too. Locke. 
5. Race; generation; birth. | 

Of mortal ſeed they were not held, - 
Which other mortals ſo excell'd; 
And beauty too in ſuch exceſs | 
As yours, Zelinda | claims no lefs. Waller. 
To SEED, sé'd. v. n. [from the noun. J | 
t. To grow to perfect maturity, ſo as to ſhed 
the ſeed. | IP | 
; Whate'er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 
By an equivocal birth, | 
Seed and runs up to poetry. Swift. 
2. To ſhed the feed. | | 


they deſign for ſeed, which they let ſtand to ſeed 
the next year, | Mortimer. 


A ſweet cake interſperſed with warm aro- 
matick ſeeds. | | 


SEE'DL1P, 8&d-lip. * J. A veſſel in which 
SEE DLOr, 8&d-lop. 
feed. . 
SEE DPEARL, sé“ d-pèrl'. n. /. [ /eed and pearl.) 
Small grains of pearl. 

In the diſſolution of ſeedpearl in ſome acid men- 
ſtruum, if a good quantity of the little pearls be 
caſt in whole, they will be carried in ſwarms from 
the bottom to the top. Boyle. 

SEE DPLOT, sé'd-plöôt. 2. . [ ſeed and plot.) 
The ground on which plants are ſowed to 
be afterwards tranſplanted. 

To counſel others, a man muſt be furniſhed 
with an univerſal ſtore in himſelf to the know- 
ledge of all nature; that is, the matter and /eed- 
plot: there are the ſeats of all argument and in- 
vention. Ben Tonſon. 


tian, which thrives beſt when 'tis deep rooted in. 
the humble lowly heart. 


Hammond. 


** 


tion of this rebellion, looking back to thofe paſ- 


from whence thoſe miſchiefs have ſucceſſively 
grown, | Clarendon. | 
SEE/DTIME, $E&d-tim. 7. ſ. [ ſeed and time.] 
The ſeaſon of ſowing. 8 
While the earth remaineth, ſerdtime and harveſt 
ſhall not ceaſe. Gen. viii. 22. | 
If he would have two tributes in one year, he | 
muſt give them two ſecutimes, and two harveſts. 


The firſt rain fell upon the ſeedtime about Octo- 
ber; and was to make the ſeed to root; the latter 
was to fill the ear. | Brown: 

| Day -and night, 
Seedtime and harveſt; heat and hoary froſt, | 
Shall hold their courſe till fire purge all things. Mili. 

Their very ſeedtime was their harveſt; and by ſow- 
ing tares they immediately reaped gold. Dec: of Piety. 

He that too curiouſly obſer ves the face of the 
heavens, by miſſing his ſeedtime, will loſe the hopes 
of his harveſt; 35 Atterbury. 

Ste DLING, 8&d-ling . ſ. [from ſeed.]I K 
young plant juſt rifen from the ſeed. 

Carry into the ſhade ſuch ſeedlings - or plants as 
are for their choiceneſs reſerved in plots. 

| 0 | Evelyn's Kalendar. | 
Str/pness, s&d-nis. 2. ,. [from. ſeed.] Seed- 
time; the time of ſowing, 


exthim king Lear in happy peace long reign'd; 
But had no iſſue male him to 8 A 


But three fair daughters which ware well up- 
train d | 


The The thing doth to 


Dave ts 


In all that ſeemed fit for Singh feed airy wee, | 
© BY f ted, F. LAKE 
: ouch el 

man x of all your ſtates, Your blood, your /d. 


| Bloſſoming time 
From the ſcednefs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyſon. Shakeſp. Meuſure for Meaſures 
SEE DSMAN, 8&dz-man. 1. /. Lſeed and man.] 
1; The ſower; he that ſeatters the ſeed: 
The higher Nilus ſwells 
The more-it promiſes: as it ebbe, the ſcedſun 
Upon the flime and ooze ſeatters his grain, 


- 


* | bo 


They pick up all the old roots, except what 
SeE/DCAKE, 8&'d-ki'k. u. /. [ ſeed and cake.) | 
Remember, wife, ( 

The feedeake, the paſties, and furmenty pot. Tier. 


the ſower carries his 


Humility is a ſcedplot of virtue, eſpecially Chriſ- | 


It will not be unuſeful to preſent a full narra- | 


faces by which the /ecdplots were made and framed, | 


B Acon. . nk 


SEE 
2. One that ſells ſeeds. 


SEE'DY, 8&d-y. adj. [from ſeed.} Abounding 
with ſeed. | 
SEEING, 8E-Ing. n. . from ſce.] Sight; viſion. 
Love adds a precious ſeeing to the eye. Shake/p, 
SEEING, se Ang. adv, [vl que, Fr. 
SEE'ING that, sé Ing that, from ſee, It 
would be more grammatically written, as 
vñ que, pourvh que, in French; /cen that, or 
ed von that.} Since; fith ; it being ſo 
that. 

Why ſhould not they be as well victualled for 
ſo long time as the ſhips are, uſually ſor a year, 
ſecing it is eaſier to keep victuals on land than 
water? b pay on Treland. 

How fhall they have any trial of his doctrine, - 
learning, and ability to preach, ſezing that he may 
not publickly either teach or exhort, becauſe he is 
not yet called to the miniſtry ? Whitgifte. 

Sering every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kind of learning, therefore 
we are taught the languages of thoſe people wha - 
have been moſt induſtrious after wiſdom, 

C- Milton on Education. 

Seeing they explained the phenomena of viſion, 
imagination, and thought, by certain thin fleeces - 
of atoms that flow from the ſurfaces of bodies, 
and by their ſubtlety penetrate any obſtacle, and 
yet retain the exact lineaments of the ſeveral bo- 
dies from which they proceed: in conſequence 
of this hypotheſis they maintained, that we could 
have no-phantaſy of any thing, but what did really 
ſubſiſt either intire or in its ſeveral parts. | 

| | | Bentley's Sermons. - 
To'SEER, sek. v. a. pret. I ſought; part. 
paſt; /ought, [recan, Sax. ſaacſen, Dut.} 
1. To look for; to ſearch for: often with out. 
He did range the town. to ſeel me out. Shakep. 
I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeel 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts, 3 Sha lep. 
Becauſe of the money returned in our ſacks, 
are we brought in, that he may ſecbhoccaſion againſt 

us, and take us for bondmen, Gen: Xliii. 18. 

He ſeeletb unto him a cunning workman, to 
Prepare a graven-image, J. xt; 20. 
Seel thee a man which may go withthee. Tob. v. 3. 

Sweet peace, where doſt thou dwell? | 

_ Ihumbly crave, 

Let me once know; 

I fought thee in a ſecret cave, 5 
And aſk'd if peace were there. Herbert. 
The king meant not to ſcel out nor to decline 

fighting with them, if they put themſelves in his 

: | Clarendone - 

So fatal twas to ſee temptations out / - 

Moſt confidence has {till moſt cauſe to doubt. Dryd, 

We muſt /ee4 out ſome other original of power” 
for the government of politicks than this of Adam, - 

or elſe there will be none at all in the world: Locke, 
2. To ſolicit; to endeavour to gain. 
Others tempting him, ſought of bim a Ggns 
| Luke, xi. 16. 

The young lions roar after their prey, and ſeb 
their meat from God. Pſalin'civ. 21. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anzious cares, 
And not moleſt us, unleſs we ourſelves * 
Seek them with wandering thoughts. Milton. 

Oft our alliance other lands deſir d, : 

And what we. ſcel of you, of us requir d. Dryden.” 
3. To go to find. | W 
Let us. ſeei death, or, he not found; ſupply./ ... _ 


His office. Milton 
Dardanus, though born | 


x * 


On Latian plains,” yet ſought the Phrygian ſhore. 


_ 


. 


— 


057 ” ; Dryden, T. 

Like fury ſeiz d. the reſt; the progreſs known; - 

All Jeet. the mountains, and forſake the town. Dry 
Since great Ulyſles /oght the Phrygianiplains, 


DET... 


Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns. Popes - 
AF 2 PIT, Indulge 


2 — 


-SEE'KER, sck-ur. 7. /. [from ſeek.) 


of notions. 


2. The name of a ſe which profelſed no de- 


824 


Indulge one labour more, 
And /zet Atrides on the Spartan ſhore. 
4. To purſue by machinations. | 
I had a ſon, -- 
Now outlaw'd'from my blood; he Sought my life. 


Shakeſp. 
David ſaw that Saul was come out to. ſeek his 


Vie. | I Sam. xx111, 


To SEEK, sé k. v. 1. 


1. To make ſearch; to make inquiry. 
Seel ye out of the book of the Lord, and read, | 


J. xxxiv. 5 


1 have been forced to relinquiſh that opinion, 
and have endeavoured to ſeel after ſome better 
reaſon, Addiſon's Car 

2, To endeavour. 
Why MON he mean me iu, or ſeek to harm? ? 
Milton. 

Aſk not what pains, nor further ſeet to know - 

Their proceſs, or the forms of law below, I 


3. To make purſuit. 


Violent men have © ſought after my ſoul. 
Pſalm Ixxxvi. 10. 
If thy brother's ox or ſheep go aſtray, it ſhall be 
with thee until thy brother ſe:4after it. Deut. xxii. 2. 
4. To apply to; to uſe ſolicitation, 
All the earth Jought to Solomon, to hear his 
wiſdom. I Kings. 


Unto his habitation ſhall ye ſeek, and thither | 


thou ſhalt come. | 
5. To endeavour after. 
Being a man of experience, he wiſhed by writ. 

dom to order that which the young prince ſought 
for by war. . Knolles. 


: Deut. xii. 5 


Zo SEEK, $@/k. ſan adverbial mode of ſpeech.) 7 


At a loſs; without meaſures, knowledge, 
or experience, 
- Being brought and transferred from other ſer- 
vices abroad, though they be of good experience in 
thoſe, yet in theſe they will be new to ſeek; and 
before they have gathered experience, they ſhall 
buy it with great loſs to his majeſty. Spenſer. 


Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill 20 _ Milt. 


But they miſplace them all; 
And are as much to ſeel in other things, 
As he that only can deſign a tree, 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck. Roſcommon. 


2. One that ſeeks ; an inquirer, 


Though I confeſs that in philoſophy 1 am a 


ſeeler, yet cannot believe that a ſceptick in philo- 
ſophy muſt be one in divinity. . Glanville, 

A language of a very witty volatile people, 
ſeekers after novelty, and abounding | with variety 


terminate religion. | 


SEEK SORROW, 8@k-g6r-rd, 2. / At and 


Jorrow.] One who contrives to give him- 
ſelf vexation, | 

Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou ſeetſorrow, Klaius, them among: 


Indeed thou ſaidſt it was thy friend to ſee, 


Strephon, whoſe abſence ſeem' d unto thee long. 
Sidney. 


To -SEEL, 51, v. a. [ feeller to ſeal, Fr.] 


To cloſe the eyes. A term of falconry, the 
eyes of a wild or haggard kawk being for 
a time ſeeled or cloſed. _ 
Nowy ſhe brought them to ſee a ſeeled dove, who 
| the blinder ſhe was, the higher ſhe ſtrave. Sidney, 
 *Mineeyes no more on vanity ſhall feed, 
But ſecled up with death ſhall have their deadly | 


meed. Fairy Veen. 
Vis. Come, feeling ande, 


Po up. the dender He of pitiful day. 
. - Shakeſp. Macbetz. 

Some ambitious men ſeem as ſcreens to princes 

ay, matters of danger and e : for no man will 
take ſuch parts, unleſs he be ike the ſeeled dove, 
that mounts And N becauſe he cannot ſee 
ou} him. | Aaron. 


Ps 


Locke. 


Pope. | 


—_— 


hw. 


* 


4 


9 


| 8 E E | 
gince, blinded with ambition, he nd er b 
Like a ſeel d dove, his crimes ſhall be his puniſhment, 
To be depriv'd of fight. Denham's Sophy. 
To SEEL, 8@1. v. n. 2 [fllan, Sax.] To lean 
on one fide. © 
When a ſhip feels or rowls in foul weather, the 
breaking looſe, of ordnance 4s a thing very dan- 
gerous. Raleigh. 
SBEL or SZE'LING, 8&1 or s&'1-Ing. 1. i from 
ſeel.) The agitation of a ſhip in foul wea- 
ther. Ainſworth. 
SEE'LY, 8C'-Iy, adj. Looms ree lucky time, 
Sax. © 1 
t. Luc a 
| My 15 9 like well below, 
For they been hale enough and trow, 
And liken their abode. Spenſer. 
2. Silly; fooliſh ; fimple. Spenſer. 
Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
Are very ill neighbours to ſeely poor hop. Tuſſer. 
To SEEM, sé'm. v. u. [ ſembler, Fr. unleſs 
it has a Teutonick original, as ſeemly cer- 
| tainly has. 
1. To appear; 
ſemblance. 
My lord, you've loſt a friend, indeeds 
And I dare ſwear you borrow not that face 
Of Bog ſorrow ; it is ſure your own. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


4; Speak: we will not truſt our eyes 
Without our cars: thou art not what thou ſeem I. 
Shakeſp. 
-& ſpake- th 8 and with his words 
All ſerm d well pleas d; all ſeem d, but were not all. 


Milton. 
In holy nuptials tied; 
A ſeeming widow, and a ſecret bride. Dryden. 
._ Obſerve the youth | 
Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air. Dryd, n. 


2+ To have the appearance of truth. 

It ſcemt to me, that the true reaſon why we 
have ſo few verſions which are tolerable, is be- 
cauſe there are ſo few who have all the talents re- 
quiſite for tranſlation. Dryden. 

z. In Shaleſpeare, to ſeem, perhaps, ſigntfies 
to be beautiful, 
| Fir, there ſhe ſtands: 
If aught within that little ſcemiing ſubſtance 
May fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and ſhe is yours. She. King Lear. 
4. It ſeems. A phraſe hard to be explained. 
It ſometimes. fignifies that there is an ap- 


pearance, tho no reality; but generally 
it is uſed ironically to condemn the thing | 


mentioned, like the Latin ſc:/icet, or the 

old Engliſh forſooth. Id mihi datur negotii 

ſcilicet. This, it ſeems, 7s to be my taſt. 

The earth by theſe, tis ſaid, 

This ſingle crop of men and women bred; 

Who, grown adult (ſo chance, it cem, enjoin'd) 

Did male and female propagate. Blackmore's Creat. 
5. It is ſometimes a fight affirmation. 


A prince of Italy, it ſeems, entertained his mil. 


treſs upon a great lake. Addi en Guardian. 
The raven, urg'd by ſuch impertinence, 


Grew paſſionate, it ſeeme, and took offence. Adu. 15 | 


He had been a chief magiſtrate; and had, # 
ſeems, executed that high office jullly and honour- 
ably. Atterbury 7 

It ſeems that when firſt I was diſcovered fleep- 
ing on the ground, the FRPErar had early notice. 

Pulliver. 
6. It appears to be. — 
Here's another 8 paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 
Rodorige meant t' have ſent. 
11 ſeems the camel's hair is taken by painters for 
the ſkin with the hair on. Brown's V. ulgar Errours.. 
SEE MER, .8&'m-br. 2. f. [from feem.] One 
that carries an appearance. 
8 Angelo ſcarce confeſſes 


That his blood OWS, or that his appetite. 


2 Ave 
to make a ſhow to ha - She, ſeemingly obedient, likewiſe hath 


Sbateſp. Othello. | 


f of ARR and a ſeer of viſions, 


8 E E 


le more to bread than ſtone: hence ſhall ww, x, 
1] Tf pow 'r change purpoſe, what our ſeeme7; be. 2 
SEE MING, 8'm-Ing. 1. J. [from fem. 
t. Appearance; ſhow ; ſemblance, 
All good renting g, 


By thy We oh huſband, ſhall be thought 
Put on for villany. Shake 

| --; (IVE him heedful note; wp. 2 8 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In cenfure of his ſeeming. Os Hamlet. 
2. Fair appearance. 
For you there 's roſemary and rue; theſe keep 
Seeming and ſavour all the winter long. Shak 
3. Opinion, | J 
Nothing more clear unto their ſeeming, than 
that, a new Jeruſalem being often ſpoken of in 
ſcripture, they undoubtedly were themſelves that 


new Jeruſalem. Hooker, 
lis perſuaſive words i impregn'd 
With reaſon to her ſeeming, | Milton, 


SEE MINGLY, 8&'m-Ing-IF.' adv. [from ſzem- 


ing.] In appearance; in ſhow ; in ſem: 
blance. 


To this her mother's plot, 


Made promiſe to the doctor. 


| | | Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wi indfor, 


| They to their viands fell, not ſeemingly 
The angel, nor in miſt, | 
I have touched upon them, though /cemingly 
collateral to my ſcope; and yet I think they are 
more than ſeemingly ſo, ſince they pertinently il- 
luſtrate my deſign. . - Glanville's Scepjir, 
The city dame was ſo well bred, as Seemingly to 
take all in good part. L' Eftrange, 
The king and haughty empreſs, to our wonder, 
If not aton'd, yet ſeemingly at peace. Dryden, 
This the father ſeemingly complied with ; but 
afterwards refuſing, the ſon was likewiſe ſet aſide, 
Addiſon's Freebolder, 
| They depend often on remote and ſeemingly diſ- 
proportioned cauſes. — ' Atterbury. 


* 


SEE MINGNESS, sé'm-ing- nis. u. /. from 


ſeeming.] Plauſibility; fair appearance. 
The ſeemingneſs of thoſe reaſons perſuades us on 
| the other ſide. Digby. 
SEE MLINESS, 8@m-ly-nls. 3 [from cem ij. 
Decency; handſomeneſs; comelineſs; grace; 
beauty. 
When ſubſtantialnefs. combineth with delight- 
'fulneſs, ſeemlineſs with portlineſs, and currentneſs 
with ſtayedneſs, how can the language ſound other 
than full of ſweetneſs ? Camden, 
SEE'MLY, 8&'m-ly. adj. [ /commeligt, Dan. 
from "facts, Illand. honour or decency.] 
Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 
Suſpenſe of judgment and exerciſe of charity 
were ſafer and ſeemlier for Chriſtian men, than 
the hot purſuit of theſe controverſies. Hover. 
l am a womaa lacking wit 
To make a Jeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. 
Sbhakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The wife ſafeſt and ſeemlief by-her buſband ſtays, 
Milton, 
May we enjoy : 
Dur humid products, and with 8 draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hoſpitable love. Phillips. 


SEE'MLY, sé'm-Iy. adv. [from the adjective. 
In a decent manner; in a proper manner. 
There, ſeemly rang. d i in peaceful order, ſtood 
Ulyſſes! arms, now long diſus'd to blood. The. 


| SEEN, sé'n. adj. {from ſce.] Skilled; verſed. 
. Petruchio-ſhall offer me diſguis' d in ſober robes, 


To old Baptiſta, as a ſchoelmaſter 
Well ſeen in muſick. Sbaleſp. 


Noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſen, 
Than his great brother read in ſtates and men. Dryd: 


SEER, ser. u. J. [from e. 


1. One who ſees. 
We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer 


Addiſon's Spect. 
2. A pro- 


— 


Stat, | 


Milton, © 
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ane who foreſees future events. 
12.4 poor bach thy prediction, ſcer bleſt! 
| Meaſar'd this tranſient world the ho of LCs” 
ill time ſtand ird. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
T By day your frighted ow” TR 
fountains to expreſs their tears, 
* E eyes were floods: by night frem 
dreams — 7 
ing oulphs, black ſtorms, andraging flames, 
3 1 ſhall to the people ſhow 
Emblems of hcay'nly wrath, and myſtick „ 
of woe. | , 
$:r/nwooD, s&'r-wad. 2. /. See SEARWOOD. 
Dry wood. | 5 
Caught, like dry ſtubble fir d, or like ſear wood; 
vet from the wound enſued no purple flood, 

But look'd a bubbling maſs of frying blood. Dryd. 1 
SS E/sAw, séel-sd. 1. . [from ſaw.] A reci- 
ating motion. : 

P His 215 all ſeeſatso, between that and this; TRY 
Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 
And he himſelf one vile antitheſis, Pope. 
To Stt'saw, 8-84. v. n. [from /aw.) To 
move with a reciprocating motion, 
Sometimes they were like to pull John over, 
then it went all of a ſudden again on John's fide; 
ſo they went ſeeſatving up and down, from one end 
of the room to the other: Arbutbnot. 
70 SEETH, 8th. v. a. preterite, T1 /od or 
ſecthed ; part. paſt. raid [reodan, Sax. 
/oiden, Dut.] To boil; to decoct in hot 
liquor. | | 
"The Scythians uſed to ſeeth the fleſh in the 
hide, and ſo do the northern Iriſh. "Spenſer. 
Go, ſuck the ſubtle blood o' th' grape, 
Till the high fever eetb your blood to froth, 
And ſo ſcape hanging. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Set on the great pot, and ſeetb pottage for the 
; ſons of the prophets. . 2 Kings, iv. 
= 7 ssern, Seth, v. 1. To be in a ſtate of 
oebullition; to be hot. 
The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which ſerth with ſecret fire eternally, 
And m their entrails, full of quick brimſton, 
Nouriſh the flames which they are warm'd upon. 


| Fairy Queen. 
I will make a complimental aſſault upon him; 
for my buſineſs ſeeths. Shakeſp.T roilus and Crefſida. 
Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend - _ . 
More than cool feaſon ever comprehends, Shake/þ. 
The prieſt's ſervant came, while the fleſh was 
* the Pan. 2 5 | 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
WW SEE THER, séth- ür. u. J [from /eeth.] A 
= boiler; a p he | 
The ſire thus form'd, ſhe Tets the kettle on ; 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ſcelber ſhone,” Dryd. 
| SE'GMENT, $&g-ment.. Ne 3 |{ ſegment, Fr. 
ſegmentum, Lat.] A figure contained be- 
tween a chord and an arch of the circle, 


or ſo much of the circle as is ( 
G e as is cut off by 


| 


in ſcething, with a fleth-hook, and ſtuck it into | 


| 2. To take poſſeſſion of by force. 


Unto a parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live under 
the poles, for half a year, ſome ſegments may ap- 
Pear at any time, and under any quarter, the ſun 
not ſetting, but walkiag round, _ _ Brozon, 


Their ſegments or arcs, whi 
mich appeared ſo nume- 
rous, for the moſt ; 48 | 


US, I part exceeded not the third part 
of a circle. e POE 


SE'GN &g'-nl-ty 1 Sg 
E GNITY, S g'-nl-ty, 1. /. from /egnis, Lat. 
Sluggiſhneſs ; Tnaftinky. | ans 5 
* SE 1 seg grs-gat. v. a. [ fe- 
reg, Lat. eg reger, Pr, 3 
ſeparate Font othece. OT 3 
SEGREGA'TION;: sög-gré-g A shän 
A '$Cg-gre-ga -shun; u. f. [e- 
regation, Fr. from ſegregate.] . 


om others. 
| "= ſeregetion of the Turkiſh fleet; ; 


_ 


|. 
C 


- 


SEI 


For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore, | 
The chiding billows ſeem to pelt the clouds. 
| Shakeſp. Othello. 
SE JANT,8C-dzhant. ad;.[Inheraldry.] Sitting. 


SEiGNEU RIAL, 8Cn-nt'-ryal, adj. (from ſeig- 


nior.] Inveſted with large powers; inde- | 


pendent. 
Thoſe lands were ſeigneurial. Temple. 
SE'IGNIOR, sE'n-nyor. 2. /. [from nior, 
Lat, ſeigneur, Fr.] A lord. The title of 
honour given by Italians. 
SE'1GNIORY, 8@n-ny0-rp. n. /. [ /eigneurie, Fr. 
from ſeignior.] A lordſhip; a territory. 
O'Neal never had any ſeigniory over that coun- 
try, but what by encroachment he got upon the 
Engliſh, Spenſer, 


— 


Were you not reſtor'd 


To all the duke of Norfolk's ſeig>iories ? 


8 21 


power on any thing. A” 
| Faireſt Cordelia, 
Thee and thy virtues here I e upon? 
Be 't lawful I take up what s caſf Awayr © 7 
Wy ho; Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
Where there is a defign of ſupplanting, that 

neceſſarily requires another of accuſing : even 
Jezebel projects not to /cize on Naboth's vineyard- 
without a precedent” charge. Decay of Piety. 


| SE'LZIN, 8&'zn. 1. % | ſaifine, Fr.! 


1. {In law.] Is of two ſorts: ein in fact, 
and /erfin in law. Sein in fact, is when a 
corporal poſſeſſion is taken : ein in law, 
is when ſomething is done which the law 
accounteth a %, as an inrolment. This 
is as much as a right to lands and tene- 


| Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Hoſea, in the perſon of God, ſayeth of the 


Jews, they have reigned, but not by me; they 
have ſet a ſeigniory over themſelves: which place 
proveth piainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow. | | Bacon. 

William, earl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Leinſter, had royal juriſdiction throughout that 
province, and every one of his five ſons enjoyed 
that ſeigniory ſucceſſively, Davies, 


SE/1GNORAGE, SC'n-ny6-ridzh. n./. [ ſeigneu- 
riage, Fr. from ſeignior.} Authority; ac- 
knowledgment of power. 

They brought work to the mint, and a part o 

the money coined to the crown for ſeignorage. Locke. 

To SEIGNORISE, 8&n-ny6-riz. v. 
ſeignior.] To lord over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea's make, 
As proud as he that ſeignoriſeth hell. Fairfax, 

SEINE, sé'n. 7. /. [rezne, Sax. ſeine, ſenne, 

ſeme, Fr.] A net uſed in fiſhing, | 

| They have cock - boats for paſſengers, and ſeine 
boats for taking of pilchards. - Carew. 

SE'INER, $C'n-ur. u. /. (from ſeine.) A fiſher 
with nets, 

Seiners complain, with open mouth, that theſe 
drovers work much prejudice to the common- 
wealth of fiſhermen, and reap ſmall gain to them- 
ſelves. Careꝛo's Survey of Cornwall. 

To SEIZE, sébz. v. a. [ /ſaifir, Fr.] 

1. To take hold of; to gripe ; to graſp.. 

Then as a tiger, who by chance hath ſpied, 

In ſome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches cloſe, then riſing changes oft 


a. [from 


His couchant watch, as one who choſe his ground, | 


Whence ruſhing he might ſureſt eiae them both, 
Both grip'd in each paw. | Milton. 


At laſt they ſeize | | 
The ſcepter, and regard not David's ſons. Milton. 
3. To take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on; to 
invade ſuddenly. | | 
In her ſad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſzize her ſoul. Pope. 
4+ To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 
An eſcheator of London had arreſted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and ſeized his goods. Camden. 
It was judged, by the higheſt kind of judg- 
ment, that he ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole 
eſtate confiſcated and ſeized, and his houſes pulled 
down. edi nl Bacon. 
To make poſſeſſed; to put in poſſeſſion of. 
So th' one for wrong, the other ſtrives for right: 
As when a griffin, /-ized of his prey, | 
A dragon fierce encount'reth in his flight, 
Through wildeſt air making his idle way. F. Queen. 
So Pluto, /ciz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd _ * 
To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid; 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 
pris? 


Nor envied Joye his ſunſhine and his ſkies.” - 


„ 


S: 


Aadifon's Cato, i 


diſſeiſed of them. Coavell. 
The act of taking poſſeſſion. 5 
Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and /i 
of his heart, and a power to difpoſe of it as he 
pleaſes, h Decay of Piety. 
Sein is the ſame, in the canon law, as livery 
and ſeiſin at the common law. Aylife's Parergon, 
. The thing poſſeſſed, 
Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as 
ſucceſſors, of the ſeizin of their predeceſſors. Hale. 
' SE'1ZURE, 8C'-zhur. 2. J. [from ſeixe.] 
1. The act of ſeizing, 
2. The thing ſeized. 
| Sufficient that thy pray'rs are 
Then due by ſentence when thou didſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days | 
Giv'n thee of grace. Milton s Paradiſe Zoft, 
3. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 


Worth /zizure, do we ſeize into our hands. Shak, 
In the general town he maintained a ſeizure, 
and poſſeſſion of the whole. Wotton. 
Henry continued to burn proteſtants, after he 
had caſt off the pope; and his ſeizure of eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues cannot be reckoned as a mark of the 
church's liberty. Swift, 
4. Gripe ; poſſeſſion. l | 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
Unyoke this /eizure, and this kind regret ? Shak. 
Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truſt, 
And give me ſeizure of the mighty wealth. Dryd. 
J. Catch. 1 
Let there be no ſudden ſeizure of a lapſed ſylla- 
ble, to play upon it, Watts. 
SE'LCOUTH, sél-köth. adj, Lreld rare, Sax. 
and couth known.] Rarely known; uncom- 
mon: Spenſer. The ſame with uncouth. 
SE'LDOM,. 8&-dim. adv. [yelban rarely: 
reldon more rarely; yelvoxe moſt rarely. 
Seldan is ſuppoſed to be contracted from 


Sax. /e/den, Dut. ſeltan, Germ.] Rarely; 
not often; not frequently. 7 
Wiſdom and youth are /e/dom. joined in one; 
and the ordinary courſe of the world is more ac- 
cording to Job's obſervation, who giveth men 
advice to ſeek wiſdom amongſt the ancients, and 
in the length of days underſtanding. Hyoker. 
Ihere is true joy conveyed to the heart hi pre- 


South's Sermobs. 
good judgment, the 
more valuable. 


SE'LDOMNESS; $61'-dim-n | 
dom.) Uncommonneſs; infrequeney ; rare- 
_ neſs; rarity. Little uſed. 7 


ſeldomer it is ſeen 


* 


ing well. N 
ST DSHOWA, säld-shön. 
Seldom exhtbited to view. 


- 


heard, and death, 


venting grace, which pardoning grace /e/doj ves. | 


Where the flight of fancy is managed with. 
it is, the 
Ste. 


Is. u. , (from . 


Degrees of well- doing there could be none, ex. 
cept perhaps in the ſeldomngſi and oftenneſs of do- 
, „ . * be 5 y Hole. . 

44. feld and /bown.] 


Sdelaiorum 


To SIZE, sé“z. v. n. To fix the graſp or the 


ments, though the owner be by wrong 


Thy lands, and all things that thou doſt call thine, 


reldæn or rebd rare, and hpznne when, 


— 


i 8 E L. 


Mun flamins 


Do preſs amor 
7o-SEL 4 *y 8éE-I&kt'. V. 4. L/ lectus, Lat.] 
To chuſe in preference to others rejected. 
The foot men, ſelected out of all the provinces, 
were greatly diminiſhed, being now ſcarce eight 
thouſand ſtrong, ; - ' Knolles. 
50 The pious chief 


A hundred youths from all his train /el/eZ;. Dryd. 
SELE'CT; $E-IEkt'. adj. [from the verb.) 
| Nicely choſen ; choice; culled out on ac- 
count of ſuperior excellence. 
To the nuptial bow'r 
I Ted her, . bluſhing like the morn : all heav'n, 
And happy conſtellations, on that hour 
Shed their ele influence, Milton's Paradiſe Lops. 
Selec from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 
A hundred bulls aſcend the ſacred way. Prior. 


SELE'CTION, 8&-Iek'-shun, 2. /. { /elefio, Lat. 


from ſelect.] The act of culling or chooſing; 
choice. * | | 
While we ſingle out ſeveral diſhes, and reject 
others, the ſelection ſeems but arbitrary. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SELE'CTHESS, 82-IEkt'-nls, n. /. (from ſelect. 
— The ſtate of being ſelect. | 
SELE'CTOR, 8E-ICk'-tur, u. /. [from /eleF,] He 
who ſelects. 
Js LENOGRA'PHICAL, 8E-lE-n0g-graf'-y-kAl. 2. 
ELENQGRA'/PHICK, se- le- nög-gräf -fik. 
adj. 9 | 
phy. ] Belonging to ſelenography. 
ELE NOGRAPHY, 83-1E-n0g'-graf-F. n. /. 
[/elenographie, Fr. c And y,4pw,] A de- 
ſcription of the moon. „ 


Hevelius, in his accurate ſelenography, or de- 


ſcription of the moon, bath well tranflated the 


known appellations of regions, ſeas, and moun- 
Brown. | 


SELF, seélf“. pronoun. plur. ſelues. L. filba, | 


_ tains, unto the parts of that luminary. 


* 


Soth. rylp, rylfa, Sax. elf, /elve, Dut.) 


above others; ſometimes, one*s own. 
| Shoot another arrow that /elf way 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt. $hak. Merch. of Ven. 
The cruel miniſters, by elf and violent hands, 
Took off her life. ET 


not ſufficient to bear up the body of a bird..Raleigh. 
At that elf moment enters Palamon — 

The gate of Venus. Dryden. 
2. It is united both to the perſonal pronouns, 


and to the neutral pronoun it, and is al- 


ways added when they are uſed recipro- 


cally, or return upon themſelves : as, I 
aid not hurt him, he hurt himſelf; the people 


Ei me, but I clap royſelf ; thou loweftithy- 
felf, though the aorld ſcorns thee; 5 


Ih hey caſt to build a city, 


get themſelves a: name. 
| He permits | 
Within bimſelf unworthy pow 'rg to reign 
Over free reaſon. 3 
'Self-is that conſcious thinking thing, which is 
: Mr fo conſcious learn 3 
of Rappineſs and miſery, and 10 
fe as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Locke, 
3. It is ſometimes, uſed emphatically. in the 


47; 


Milton. 


Label win come; 
bis uſe of ell, thus compounded, with- 
out the pronoun perſonal, is chiefly poetical. 
Compounded with Lim, a pronoun ſub- 
fantive, el is in-appearance an adjective: 
jdined ko my, de, our, your, pronovm: ad- 
jectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive: Even when 
_ compounded with An it is at laſt found to 
1 by its variation in the plu- 
ral: contrary to the nature of Inglis a 
Je a . . 


4; 


4, 


among the popular throngs. Shah. Coriol. | 


ſelenographique, Fr. from ſelenogra- | 


; Sbaleſp. 
On theſe ſel/ hills the air is ſo thin, that it is | 


| 


— 


— 
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pain, capa! le # 
9.25 concerned for 


nominative caſe-: as, my/elf will decide it; 
a mall revenge it. | Elfe one e could not beget 


Shakeſp. | 


2 


6 


3 
** 1 * 
wy 


3 

ppm . 
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SEL 


No more be mention'd then of violence 
Againſt ourſelves, or wilful barrenneſs. Milton. 


5.- Myſelf, himſelf, themſelves, and the reſt, 


may, contrary to the analogy of my, him, 
them, be uſed as nominatives. | 


It often adds only. emphaſis and force to 


the pronoun with which it is compounded : 
as, he did it h:m/elf. 
A horſe well bitted, which bimſelf did dreſs. 


Dryden. | 


And touch'd with miſeries my/elf have known, 
I learn to pity woes ſo like my own. Dryden. 


. It ſignifies the individual, as ſubject to his 


own contemplation or action. 
The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 
And ſtrive your excellent ſelf to excel. Fairy Qu. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this war (ro 
of our ſelves ſeems moſt worthy of our endeavour. 
„ Hale. 
Since conſelouſneſs always accompanies think- 
ing, and it isthat that makes every one to be what 


he calls ſelf, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf | 
from all other thinking things; in this alone con- 
ſiſts perſonal indentity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a ra- 
f Bacon. 

It is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 
thoughts and actions, that it is ſel/ to it /e{f now, 


tional being. 


and ſo will be the ſame ſelf, as far as the ſame 


_ conſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or to come. 


| | Locke, 
The fondneſs we have for ſelf, and the relation 
which other things, have to our ſelves, furniſhes 
another long rank of prejudices. Watts. 


. It is much ufed in compoſition, which it 


is proper to explain by a train of examples. 
It is to be obſerved, that its compoſition in 
Shakeſpeare is often harſh. 


Then held ſhe her tongue, and caſt down a lelf- 


accuſing look, finding that in herſelf ſhe had ſhot 
out of the bow of her affe&ion a more quick open- 


ing of her mind than ſhe minded to have done. Sid. 
x; Its primary fignification ſeems to be that | 
of an adjective, Very; particular; this |: 


Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 
Of our ſelf. love, ſo paſſions do deceive, 
We think they hurt when moſt they do aſſiſt. Sid. 


Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where by his words his ſe/f-l;ke cafe he knew Sid. 
Ah! where was firſt that cruel cunning found, 


To frame of earth a veſſel of the mind, 

Where it ſhould be to /e/-deſtruction bound? Sid. 
Before the door ſat ſe/f-conſuming care, 

Day and night keeping wary, watch and ward, 


My ſtrange and fſe/f-abuſe 
have heard ſo much, 


And with Demetrinsthoughtt? have ſpoke thereof; 
But being over-full of /e/f-affairs, 5 


My mind did loſe it. Shak: Midf.. Night's Dream 


Nor know 1 aught 
By me that's laid Or done amiſs this night, 


' Vale ſel fecharity be ſometimes a vice, 
And toe | 


to defend ourſelves it be a ſin, . 


- * 4 4 


ot FF to, end | 
Ma Haffrighted tremble at his ſin. S hb. Rich, II. 


* 


Fhe ftars above us govern our conditions ; 


Such different itſues, = 
I'm made of that /el/-mctal ag my ſiſter, 
And prize me at her Worth. 


To; 


Derr 


the other forth, | 

He may do ſome good on her: 

A Pee TOR kene if WF, 
. Sbaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


rth, Shaleſp. King Lear. 
ln my ſchoel-da N | 

| I ſhot his fel ow. of the /alfamee, flight. : 

The Jef-ſame way, wich more adviſed watch, 

| Shakgfp. | 


Fairy Queen «| 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe. Sha. Mach. | 


SEL 


But leſt myſelf be guilty of /:!/-w 
I'll top mine ears e e 8 

He conjunct, and flatt'ring his dülpleaſas. Fat, 
Tript me behind: being down, inſulted =o F 
Got praifes of the king 7 42270 
For him attempting who was /«!f-ſu 

The Reechftive fixt {fabled Neale 

His cannon gainſt ſe//-ſlaughter, Sbale p. Hana 


Know if his laſt purpoſe hold, 
Or whether ſince he is advis'd by aught 


To change the courſe. He's full of alteration 


And /e!/-reproving. Sbaleſp. King L 
| More or leis to others ras Sing n 
Than by / Hoffences weighing : 
Shame to. him whoſe cruel ſtriking 
Kills for faults of his own liking ! | Sake 
Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with ſe/f-capariſons, 
Point againft point. Shakeſp. Mache 
Se!f-love, my liege, is not ſo vile afin ; 
As ſelſeneglecting. Shakeſp, Henry V. 
; | Anger is like 5 
A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
Sel fmettle tires him, Shake 
His lords defire him to have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended ſword 
Before him through the city; he forbids it, 
Being free from vainneſs and /e/f-glorious pride, 
| | Shale. 
Tou promis d 5 
To lay aſide fe//-harming heavineſs, 


And entertain a cheerful diſpoſition. hal, Rich. Ill. 


In their anger, they flew a man, and in their 
fſelf-will they digged down a wall. Gene/i; xlix, 6, 

The moſt ordinary cauſe of a ſingle life is li 
berty, eſpecially in certain /e//-pleaſing and hu- 
morous minds, which are ſo ſenſible of every te- 
ſtraint as to think their girdles and garters to he 
bonds and ſhackles. Bac, 


Haſt thou, ſet up nothing in competition with 
God; no pride, profit, /e/f-love, or ſe!f-interc!t 
of thy own? | | Dutha, 

Up through the ſpacious, palace paſſed ſhe 
To where the king's proudly repoſcd head, 

If any can be ſoft to tyranny, 


And ſel Etormenting fin, had a ſoft-bed. Craſtau. 


— 
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His heart I know how variable and vain, 
Self-left, = 


From xeaſon to_/elf-love declin d, 


With a joyful willingneſs theſe /e/f-loving re- 
formers took poſſeſſion of all vacant prefermentz, 
and with reluctance others parted with their be- 
loved colleges and ſubſiſtence. Wali, 

Repent the ſin; but if the puniſhment 


Thou canſt avoid, Jelf-preſervation bids, Milin, 


Him faſt leeping ſoon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round ſe!f-roll'd. Mil, 
Oft times nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem; grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lf 
_ Self-knowing, and from thence | 
Magnanimous, to correſpond with heav'n. Mite 
80 virtue giv'n for loſt, 
Depre and overthrown, as ſeem'd, 
Like that /elf-begotten bird, 
5 Fes Ja gore emboſt, 
That no ſecond knows nor third, 
And lay ere while a holocauſt, 
From out her :aſtty womb now teem d. 
e Milton's Agoniſies 
He ſorrows vow, repents, and prays contrite, 
My motions in him: longer than they move, 


| Milton: 
Seneca approves this /e//-homicide. Hatewil 
Thyſelf from flatt'ring /e//-conceit defend, 
Nor what thou doſt not know, to know pretend, 
A Denban 
Man's that ſavage beaſt, whoſe mind, 
Delights to prey upon his kind. Debas 
Farewell, my tears; ; 
And, my juſt anger, be no more copſin'd 


To vaincomplaigtsor, /e{f-devouring lence, Dov 


"They 


| take a more e 


_ ſelf-examination, 


tion of body, abſtracted from that of 
Wherefore motion is ſomething elſe beſides body, 


{ſomething without which body may be conceived 
to exiſt. | 


opinion, occaſioned by ignotance or fl: 


Who form” 


_ 
| Flidy ire et mörg mad to think that men may 
ſt by death, though they die in ſel murder, the 


3 Alt: 8 8 Graunt. 
e not theſe firange ſelf-deluſions, 2:2. 


atteſted by common expetience ? South's Sermons. 


"7 of God is only ſovereignty, cer- 
Ribas been hitherto much miſtaken, and 
hereafter are to beware of making rien unlike 
God, by too much ſelf-denial and humility. South, 
if s ih wotild have a devout, age. ſin- 

> wrins. ſelfdenying frame of ſpirit, he cannot 
5 ciel courfe to attain it than by 
ing himſelf into it. i 8 
2 — apply bimſelf to the difficult work of 
by a firi& fcrutiny * 75 
; eſtate of his ſoul. outh, 

2 fee ſelf-impoſture, ſuch as defeats the de- 
fign, and deftroys the force, of all religion. South. 
When he intends to bereave the world of an 
Aluftrious perſon, he may caſt him upon a bold ſelf- 
opinioned phyſician, worſe than his diſtemper, who 


ſhall make a ſhift to cure him into his grave. South. 


Neglect of friends can never be proved rational, 


fill we prove the perſon uſing it omnipotent and 


ſelf-ſufficient, and ſuch as can never need any 
mortal aſſiſtance. . South. 

By all Fuman laws, as well as divine, ſelf. murder 
has ever been agreed on as thegreateſt crime. Temp. 


A fetf-conceited fop will ſwallow any thing. L. EI. 


From Atreus though your ancient lineage came; 
Yet my ſelf-conſcious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the neighb'ring nations 

blown, 3 Dryden. 

Fe has given you all the commendation which 
his /e/f-ſufficiency could afford to any. Dryden, 
Below yon ſphere | 


There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 
| Self-center'd and unmov'd. Dryden's State of Inn. 


All theſe receive their birth from other things, 


7 But from himſelf the phœnix only ſprings; 
= - S-//-born, begotten by the parent flame 


In which he burn'd, another and the ſame. Dryd. 
| The burning fire, that ſhone ſo'bright, 
Flew off all ſudden with extinguiſh'd light, * 


And left one altar dark, a little ſpace, 
Which turn'd ſe/f-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. 


Dryden. 
Thou firſt, O king ! releaſe the rightsof ſway ; 
Pow'r, ſelf-reſtrain'd, the people beſt obey. Dryd. 


Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, 
by the ſame ſelfrevidence that one and two are 


equal to three. Tos ke. 


A contradiction of what has been ſaid, is a mark 


of yet greater pride and ſel f. conceitedneſa, when we 


take upon us to ſet another right in his ſtory. Locle. 
I am as juſtly. accountable. for any action done 


many years ſince, appropriated to me now by this 


 felf-conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did the laſt 


moment. Locke, 


Each intermediate idea agreeing on each ſide 
with thoſe two, it is immediately placed between: 


the ideas of men and ſel determination appear to 
be connected. Locke. 


This /e/f-exiſtent being hath the power of per- 
fection, as well as of . ee in himſelf; 5 
that is above, or exiſteth without, any cauſe; that 
is, hath the power of exiſtence in himſelf, cannot 
be without the power of any poſſible exiſtence. 


Greny's Coſmolagia Sacra. 

Body cannot be ſelf-exiſtent, 4 
1 for motion is not of the eſſence of 
y, becauſe we may have a definitive concep- 


motion ; 


- .. T9 35 on. Grew. 
Confidence, as oppoſed to modeſty, and diſtin- 
2iſhed from decent aſſurance, proceeds from ſel f 


attery. 
BEwilder%d; 1 my authbr carinbt find; 
Till ſome fifft caufe; ſonie/etf-exiſtent mind, 


dand rules all nature, is affigntd. Bas im. 


X 


becauſe it is not 


Collier of Confidence. 


| 


' South. | 


a — ] ⏑— ey 


their Maker. 


8 E IL 
It a firſt body may to any place 
Be not determin'd in the boundleſs ſpace, 

"Tis plain it then may abſent be from all, 
Who then will this a /e/f-exiſtence call? Blackmore, 
Shall nature, erring from her firſt command, 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own hand? Granv. 

Low nonſenſe is the talent of a cold phlegma- 
tick temper ; a writer of this complexion gropes 
his way ſoftly amongſt ſe/f-contradidtion, and 

rovels in abſurdities, Addiſon. 

This fatal hypocriſy and ſe!f-deceit is taken no- 
tice of in theſe words, Who can underſtand his 
errours? cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. _ 

18 | Addiſon's SpeRator. 

The guilt of perjury is ſo ſe/fevident, that 


it was always reckoned amongſt the greateſt crimes, 


SE'LFHEAL, sélf', hel. n. , ſhrunella, 


8 E U. 


For who ſelfmov'd with weary wing would ſweep 
Such length of ocean ? Pope. 
Ihey who reach Parnaſſus lofty crown 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down ; 
And, while ſelf-iove each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools. Pope. 
It may be thought that Ulyſſes here is too 
oſtentatious, and that he dwells, more than mo- 
deſty allows upon his own accompliſhments; but 
ſelf-praife is ſometimes no fault. Broome. 
No wonder ſuch a ſpirit, in ſuch a ſituation, 
is provoked beyond the regards of religion or ſelf 
conviction. Swift. 
Lat.] 
2 plant. The ſame with SAn1CLE ; which 
ec. ' | 


by thoſe who were only governed by the light of | SE/LF15H, s6lf'-Igh, adj. [from ſelf] Atten- 


reaſon. 
Self-ſufficiency proceeds from inexperience, 
85 | Addiſon. 
Men had better own their ignorance, than ad- 
vance doctrines which are ſel fg contradictory. Spee?. 
_ Light, which of all bodies is neareſt allied to 
ſpirit, is alſo moſt diffuſive and ſe/f-communica- 
tive. 3 „ 
Thus we ſee, in bodies, the more of kin they 
are to ſpirit in ſubtilty and refinement, the more 
ſpreading are they and ſelVdiffuſive. MNorris. 
God, who is an abſolute ſpiritual act, and who 
is ſuch a pure light as in which there is no dark- 
neſs, muſt needs be infinitely ſe//-imparting and 
communicative. | Norris, 
Every animal is conſcious of ſome individual, 


ſel moving, ſelf-determining principle. 


Pope and Arbuth. Mart. Scrib. 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman : he is 
a tradeſman, a ſe!f-ſeeking wretch. Arb. John Bull. 
By the blaſt of ſe/f-opinion mov'd, 
We wiſh to charm, and ſeek to be belov'd. Prior. 
Living and underſtanding ſubſtances do clearly 
demonſtrate ro philoſophical inquirersthe neceſſary 
ſelf-exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and beneficence of 
7 3355 
If it can intrinſically ſtir itſelf, and either com- 
mence or alter its courſe, it muſt have a principle 
of ſel activity, which is life and ſenſe. Bentl. Serm. 
This deſire of exiſtence is a natural affection of 


the ſoul; *tis ſelf-preſervation in the higheſt and 
trueſt meaning. | Bentley. 


The philoſophers, and even the Epicureans, 
maintained the ſe/f-ſufficiency of the godhead, and 
ſeldom or never ſacrificed at all. Bentley. 

Matter is not endued with ſe//-motion, nor with 


a power to alter the courſe in which it is put : it 


is merely paſſive, and muſt ever continue in that 

ſtate it is ſettled in, „ vos, 
I took not arms, till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 

The eldeſt law of nature. .Rowe's Amb. Stepmother. 
His labour and ſtudy would have ſhewn his carly 


miſtakes, and cured him of ſ/f-flattering delu- 


ſions. 
This is not to be done in araſh and ſelf-ſufficient 
manner; but with an humble dependance on di- 


vine grace, while we walk among ſnares. Watts. 


The religion of Jefus, with all its ſe//-denials, 
virtues, and devotions, is very practicable, Watts, 
I heard in Crete, this iſland's name; 


For *twas in Crete, my native ſoil, I came 


Self-baniih'd thence. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Achilles's courage is furious and untractable; 


that of Ajax is heavy and /elf-confiding. Pope. 


I doom, to fix the gallant ſhip, 


A mark of vengeance on the ſable deep; _ 


To warn the thoughtleſs [c//-confiding train 
No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main, Pope. 
What is looſe. love? a tranſient guſt, 
5 2 wild deſire, | 

. A wand'ring ſelf-confuming fire. 
in dubious thou ght.the king awaits, 8 
And ſeVconſidering, as he ſtands, debates, Pope. 

By mighty Jove's command, i 

Unwilling have I trod this pleaſing land; 


Pope. 


Addiſon. | 


WV atts, | 


tive only to one's own intereſt ; void of re- 
gard for other s. VV 
What could the moſt aſpiring ſelßſo man deſire 
more, were he to form the notion of a being to 
whom he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch a 
knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt appearance of 
perfection, and ſuch a goodneſs as will proportion 
a reward to it? Addiſon's Spectator. 
Paſſions, though ſelſiſb, if their means be fair, 
Liſt under reaſon, and deſer ve her care; 
Thoſe that imparted court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtue's name. Pope. 


| SE'LFISHNESS, sélf“-Ish-nis. u. . [from /el- 


4 


: 
7 
1 


. 


| 
| 
| 


#/p.] Attention to his own intereſt, with- 
out any regard to others; fſelf-love. _. 
This ſublimer love, being, by an intimate con- 
junction with its object, thoroughly refined from 
all baſe droſs of ſelſſneſs and intereſt, nobly be- 
gets a perfect ſubmiſſion of our wills to the will of 
God. - __ Boyle's Seraphich. Love. 
Se/LFISHLY, 8elf'-j8h-IF. adv. [from /el/5/þ.] 
With regard only, to his own intereſt ; with- 
out love of others. PEN | 
He can your merit /e approve, 3 
And ſhew the ſenſe of it without the love, Pope, 
SE'LFSAME, sélf-säm. adj. ( ſelf and ſanie.] 
Exactly the fame. 0 
have no great cauſe to look for other than the 
ſel ſame portion and lot, which your manner hath 
been hitherto to lay on them that concur not in 
opinion with you. Hooker's Preface, 
Flight purſued one way the ſelf-/ame hour. Milt. 
I have been baſe, £ | 
Baſe ev'n to him from whom I did receive - 
All that a ſon could to a parent give: þ 
Behold me puniſh'd in the ſe!/-ſame kind; 
Th' ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. Dry. . 
SE'LION, 8E-ly-tifh. 1. J. Lſelio, low Lat.] A 
ridge of land. ©... Ainſworth, 
SELL, sel“. pronoun. [for felf.] Sell is retained 
in Scotland for ſelf, and ſells in the plural 
for ſelves, | V 
They turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro' the dellss 
| For their bairns bread, wives, and ſells. Ben Jonſ. 
SELL, sé“. u. 1 elle, Fr. ella, Lat.] A 
ſaddle. 12 b olete. rb Cay) 83 A SIE» 
Turning to that place, in which, 
He left his lofty ſteed with golden elit,. 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. 
* „ Nn er. 
To SELL, sc“. v. a. [rfllan, Sax. ſela, Iſland. ] 
1. To give for a price; the word correlative 
to h dd ct GE» 
The Midianites ſold him into Egypt, unto Po- 


tiphar. TIF 2 24 ia. 4 24:26 1 8 1 . SGeneſis. 
Let us ſell him to the Iſhmaelites. Gen. xxxvii. 27. 


This ſenſe js likewiſe miſtreſs of an art, 
Which te ſoftpeople ſweet perfumes dotiy/ell. Davies. 
All the inns; and public-houſes are obliged to 


| ſurniſh themſelves with corn, which is fald out at 


1 


a muchdearer rate than tis bought up. Adiiſ. on Tal. 
Jou have made an order that ale ſhould be ſold 
for three halfpence a quart, Swift. 


2. To 


o 
- 


2. To betray formoney: as, he ſold his country. 


Se/LLANDER, 88V/-16n-dir. a. f. A dry ſcab | 


 SE'MBLABLY, 8Em/-blEb-ly. adv. [from 


II? is not his meaning that we put on the out- 


Entire may 


72 
7 
< i 

* 
- 


You would have fe{d your king to ſlaughter, 
His princes and his peers to ſervitude. Sbaleſp. 
To SELL, sé“. v. n. To have commerce or 
. traffick with one. | | 
I will buy with you, ſell with you; but I will 
not eat with you. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
. Conſult not with a buyer of ſelling. Ec. xxxvii. II. 


in a horſe's hough or paſtern. Ainſavorib. 


SELLER, 8E1-lfr, u. / [from ſell.] The per- 


ſon that ſells; vender. 

To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belongs. Shas. 

The name of the agent, of the ſeller, notary, and 
witneſſes, are in both inſtruments. Addiſon on Italy. 
Se "LVAGE, 8EV-vidzh. 2. ſ. [Of this word I 
-know not the etymology. Skinner thinks 

- felvage is ſaid as /alvage, from its ſaving 
the cloth,] The edge of cloth where it 
is cloſed by complicating the threads, | 
Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one 


curtain from the ſalvage in the coupling. Ex.xxvi. 4. | 


SELVES, sélw'z. The plural of /elf. 
Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing 
fight of our paſt ſe/ves, donbts are raiſed whether 
we are the ſame. _ N Locke, 
SE'MBLABLE, -8&m'-blEbl. adj. [ /emblable, 
Fr.] Like; reſembling. | | 
' Then beabhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men! | 
His /emblable, yea himſelf, Timon diſdains, SLateſp. 
With jemblable reaſon we might expect a regu- 
larity in the winds.  FBrown's Vulgar Errours. 


em 
. blable.} With reſemblance. ES 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably furniſh'd like the king himſelf. 
| Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
n. [| ſemblance, 


SE/MBLANCE, 8&m/-blens, 
Fr. from ſemblant. 


1. Likeneſs; reſemblance; ſimilitude; repre- 


ſentation- 
.  * Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe ; 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that ſurmount 
Fer natural graces, that extinguiſh art: 
Repeat their /emblance often. Sbaleſp. 
, She's but the ſign and /emblance of her honour ; 
_ Behold how like a maid ſhe bluſhes here 
O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itſelf withal ! Sbaleſp. 
| He with high words, that bore _ 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais'd. 
Their fainting courage, and diſpell'd their fears. 
e 5 Milton. 
- - This laſt effort brought forth the opinion, that 
theſe bodies are not what they ſeem to be; that 
they are no ſhells, but mere ſportings of active 
nature, and only ſemblances or imitations of ſhells. | 
Woodward, | 


ward face and ſemblance of virtue, only to conceal 
and difruiſe our vice. A , d Rogers. 
2. Appearance; ſhow; figure. 
Be you the ſoldier, for you likeſt are, 
For manly femblance; and for ſkill in war, Spenſer. 
Their ſemblance kind, and mild their geſtures 
Were, | 
Peace in their hands, and friendſhip in their face. 
All that fair and good in thy divine 
© Semblance, and in thy beauty's heav'nly ray, 
. United I beheld, - Milton s Paradiſe Lofl. 
SE'MBLANT,” s&m/-blenk, ad. [ /emblant, 


Fr.] Like; reſembling 5 having the ap- 


pearance of any thing. Little uſed. 
3 Thy picture, like thy fame, 


| The ſemblant ſhade, men yet unborn may fay, | 
Thus great, thus gracious, look'd Britannia's queen; 
Her browthus ſmooth, her look was thus ſerene, 
x9 95 " : W eee Fa fn | Priar. 
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SEM 


Se"MBLANT, 8em'-blEnt. 1. /. Show; figure; | 
reſemblance; repreſentation. Not in uſe. 


Her purpoſe was not ſuch as ſhe did feign, 
Ne yet her perſon ſuch as it was ſeen; 
But under ſimple ſhew, and ſemblant plain, 
Lurks falſe Dueſſa, fecretly unſeen, Fairy Queen. 
Full lively is the ſemblant, tho the ſubſtance 
a dead. Spenſer. 
Se'MBLATIVE, 8Em'-bli-tiv. adj. [from ſem- 
blant.] Suitable; accommodate; fit; re- 
ſembling. . 
| Diana's lip - 
Is not more ſmooth and ruby; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ ſhrill and found; 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part. 
| | | Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
To SE'MBLE, sem bl. UV, NR. [ ſembler, Fr.] 
To repreſent; to make a likenefs, Little 
uſed. | 
Let Europe, ſav'd, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan's higher, or than Antonine's, 
Where ſembling art may car ve the fair effect 
And full achievement of thy great deſigns. Prior. 
E MI, s&m'-my. 1. /. [Lat.] A word which, 


uſed in compoſition, ſignifies half: as, ſe- 


micircle, half a circle. _ | 
SEMIA'NNULAR, sEm-my-An'-ni-Ier. adj. 
[ /emi, and annulus a ring.] Half round. 
Another boar tuſk, ſomewhat ſlenderer, and of 
a ſemiannular figure. Grew's Muſeum. 
Se/MIBREF, sem'-my-bref. n. /. [ſemibreve, 
Fr. I” | 
e is a note in muſick relating to time, 
and is the laſt in augmentation. It is commonly 
called the maſter- note, or meaſure- note, or time- 
note, as being of a certain determinate meaſure or 
length of time by itſelf; and all the other notes 
of augmentation and diminution are adjuſted to 
its value. | Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ſtill which ſtays 
A ſemibref 'twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, ſo tells mavy a lye. Donne. 
SEMICIRCLE, sem-my-séërkl. 7. /. [ /emicir- 
culus, Lat, /emi and circle.) A half round; 
part of a circle divided by the diameter. 
Black brows | 
Become ſome women beſt, ſo they be in a ſemicircle, 


Or a half moon, made with a pen. Sbabeſp. 
: Has he given the lye 

In circle, or oblique, or /emicircle, | 

Or direct parallel? . | Sha leſp. 


The chains that held my left leg gave me the 
liberty of walking backwards and forwards in a 


ſemicircle. * Swift. 
SEMICI'RCLED, 8Em-my-8Erk'1d. 2 3 
SEMICIRCULAR, sem-my-sèr-kü-Ièr. % 


[/em1i and circular.) Half round. 
The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait, in a ſemicircled far- 
thingale. . N Shakeſp. 
The rainbow is cauſed} by the rays of the ſun 


— 


falling upon a rorid and oppoſite cloud, whereof 


ſome reflected, others refracted, beget the ſemicir- 
cular variety we call the rainbow. Br. Yulg. Err. 

The ſeas are inclofed between the two ſemi- 
circular moles: that ſurround it. 


SEM1CO'LON,- sem my-k&“-lon. n. /. [ſemi 


and .] Half a colon; a point made 


thus C;] to note a greater pauſe than that 
of a comma. 885 


SEMIDIA/METER, Em · mz · dl · Am / it r 2. ,. 


mi and diameter.] Half the line which, 


drawn through the centre of a circle, di- 

vides it into two equal parts; a ſtraight line 

drawn from the circumference to the cen- 
| 7 


ter of a circle. | 
laſt; that, as their eyes furvey 1 


Their difference is as little conſiderable as a 
ſemidiameter of the earth in two meaſures of the 
higheſt heaven, the one taken from the ſurface of 
the earth, the other from its centre: the diſpro- 
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portion is juſt nothing. 
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* 


— 


Addiſon on Italy. 


SEM 


The force of this inſtrument conſiſt; 
proportion of diſtance betwixt the ſemi; 
the cylinder and the ſemidiameter of the 8 
the ſpokes. hah 
SEMIDIAPHANE'ITY, söm-my:-dl-A. fl. nf 
n. ſ. ſemi and diaphaneiiy.] Half traf. g 
rency; imperfect tranſparency. Res 
The tranſparency or Semidiaphaneity of gu f 
perficial corpuſcles of bigger bodies, ma, ©, 1 
intereſt in the production of their clan. *® 
: By 2 } 
SEMIDIA/PHANOUS, em. mz-dl- Af ande. =” 
[emi and diaphanous.) Half tranſparen n 
imperfectly tranſparent. 11 
Another plate, finely variegated with a 
Pbanous grey or ſky, yellow and brown. 
; 5 Mocdioard on 2 
SE MIDOUBLE, 8em'-my-dubl. 2. / em. and 
double.) In the Romiſh breviary, ſuch gf. 
fices and feaſts as are celebrated witi les 
ſolemnity than the double ones, but ret 
with more than the ſingle ones. By. 


SEMIFLO'SCULOUS, sém-ml-flôs“-kü.-Ius. 40 
[ emi and flaſculus, Lat.) Having a tem. 
| flore Foy Bailey, 
SE'MIFLORET, 8&m'-my-flo”-rit, 1. , g 
and foret.] Among floriſts, an half fou. 
riſh, which is tubulous at the beginning 
like a floret, and afterwards expanded in 
the form of a tongue Baie. 
EMIFLU'1D, sem-my- flu“ Ad. adj. [ ſem; and 
fuid.] Imperfectly fluid. 
Phlegm, or petuite, is a ſort of /emifuid; it be. 
ing ſo far ſolid that one part draws along ſevail 
other parts adhering to it, which doth not happen 
in a perfect fluid; and yet no part will draw the 
whole maſs, as happens in a perfect ſolid, Arju, 
SEMILU'NAR, sém“-my-u“-nèr. 1; 
SEMILU'NARY,, 8em'-my-lt”-ner-$, 1 1 
[ ſemilunarre, Fr. ſemi and luna, Lat.] Re. 
ſembling in form a half moon. 
The eyes are guarded with a ſemiluuar ridge, 


in the cir. 


+ 


fe emid a. 


8 


. Grew, 
SE/MIMETAL, sem“-my-mét'I. a. / [ ſemi and 
metal.) Half metal; imperfect metal. 

Semimetals are metalic foſſils, heavy, opaque, of 
a bright glittering ſurface; not malleable under th? 
hammer; as quickfilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arſenicks, biſmuth, zink, with its ore calamine:, 
to theſe may be added the ſemimetallick recre- 
ments, tutty and pampholyx. Eil, 
SEMINAL, sém'-In- El. adj. Lſeminal, Er. ſenir 
nis, Lat.) | 7 
1. Belonging to ſeed. 
2. Contained in the ſeed; radical. 

. Had our ſenſes never preſented us with thoſe 
obvious ſeminal prineiples of apparent generation, 
we ſhould never have ſuſpected that a plant or at- 
mal would have proceeded from ſuch uilikeh 

materials. | Glanville's Seepfic, 
Though we cannot prolong the period of a con- 
monweath heyond the degree of heaven, or tht 
date of its nature, any more than human life be- 
yond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue, yet we ma 
manage a ſickly conſtitution, and preſerve a ſtrong 
ans.: 7 Swift 
SEMINA'LITY,. $6m-In-Al-It-F. x. .. (fron 
. ſemen, Lat.] | 
x, The nature of ſeed: a 
4s though there were a /eminality in urine, 9 
that, like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of 
every part, they conceive we behold therein the 
anatomy of every particle. 1 Browts 
2. The power of being produced. | 
KL In the ſeeds of wheat there lieth obſcurely the 


feminality of darnel, Brown's Vulgar Error. 


SEMINAR Y, $8&m/-In-Er-y. u. / [ ſermmairt 


Fr. ſeminarium, from ſemino, Lat.) : 
1. The ground where any thing 18 ſown, 


More. | | 


be afterwards tranſplanted ;: led plot. 


? 


SEM 


Some,” at ; 
6 - ark t them off about an inch from 
er "and plant them like quickſet. 
8* 185 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
1. The place or original ſtock whence any 
"thing i ht. | 
_ L expanded, ſerving for a common 
integument, and being the ſeminary or promptuary 
that furniſheth forth matter for the formation and 
increment of animal and vegetable bodies. Wood. 
. _ God, who firſt created the earth, 
hath wiſely contrived them in their proper. ſemi- 
aries, and where they beſt maintain the intention 
of their ſpecies. : Brown. 
4. Principle ; cauſality. | 
Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into peſtilent ſeminaries, 
of naſty folks and beggars. Harvey on the Plague. 
5. Breeding- place; place of education, from 
whence ſcholars are tranſplanted into life. 
It was the ſeat of the greateſt monarchy, and the 
/eminary of the greateſt men of the world, whilſt 
it was heathen. Bacon. 
The inns of court muſt be the worſt inſtituted 
| ſeminaries in any Chriſtian country. Swift. 
SeMinA'TION, 8&m-In-2'-shun. 1. J. [from 
ſemino, Lat.] The act of ſowing. 
SEMIN1'FICAL, 8&m-In-If'-y-kel. } adj. [ ſemen 
SEMINI'FICK, 8&m-In-if'-Ik. and faczo, 
Lat.] Productive of ſeed. | 
We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth 
year males are. ſeminiſical and pubeſcent ; but he 
that ſhall inquire-into the generality, will rather 
adhere unto Ariſtotle. - Broxon. 
SEMINIFICA'TION, sém-In-Af-F-kA“-shün. 7. /. 
Seminification is the propagation from the ſeed 
or ſeminal parts. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
SEm10PA'COUS, 8em-my-0-pA'-kbs. adj. [ ſem; 
and opacus, Lat.] Half dark. 
Semiopacous bodies are ſuch as, looked upon in 
an ordinary light, and not held betwixt it and the 


3. 


eye, are not wont to be diſcriminated from the 


reſt of opacous bodies. Boyle, 
SEM10'RDINATE, 8Em-mMyY-A'r-dy-net. n. /. 
Un conick ſections.] A line drawn at right 
angles to, and biſſected by, the axis, and 
reaching from one fide of the ſection to 
another ; the half of which is properly the 
Jemiordinate, but is now called the ordi- 
nate. | 5 Harris. 
Serif DAL, SEm-my-PE'-del. adj. [ /emi and 
pedis, Lat.] Containing half a foot. 
SEMIPELLU'CID, 8&m-my-pel-l0'-81d; adj. 
[ /emz and pellucidus, Lat.] Half clear; im- 
perfectly tranſparent. . 


A light grey E flint, of much the 


fame complexion with the common Indian agat. 
: . Pe by” Woodward. 
SEMIPERSP1 CUOUS, ssm-my-pèr-splk“à-üs. 
adj. | ſemi and perſpicuus, Lat.] Half tranſ- 
parent; imperfectly clear, . 
A kind of amethyſfine flint, not compoſed of 
cryſtals or grains; but one entire maſſy ſtone, ſe- 
miperſpicueus, and of a pale blue, almoſt of the 
colour of ſome cows horns. ; Grew 
SE'M1PROOF, sém'- m- 


proof. 


SEMIQUA'DRATE, 8&m«my-kwY-dret. 
SEMIQUA'RTILE,. &m-mF-kwY'r-tH. 5 8. J. 
Un aſtronomy.] An aſpect of the planets 
when diſtant from each other fo 
grees, or wigs and ax half. 
SEMIQUA'VER, 8&m'-my-kwA-ver. . 
mufick.] A note containing half the quan- 
tity of the quaver. 
SEMIQUYI'NTILE, 8&m-m3-kwin'-tH1, „ 
aſtronomy.] An aſpect of the * 
at the diſtance of thirty-fix degrees from 
one another. | : Bailey. 
Vor. U. Ne XV, N 


The proof of a ſingle evidence. 
Bailey. 


Un 


ſooner than ſteams 


the firſt tranſplanting trees out of. 


_— 


my-prof. =. , [ /em; and 


| 


41 


hen 


SEN 


EMISE'XTILE, seém-my-séks-til. 2. /.. [In 
aſtronomy.] A ſemiſixth; an aſpect of the 
planets when they are diſtant from each 
other one twelfth part of a circle, or thirty 
degrees. Bailey. 


8 


| SEMISPHE'RICAL, sém-my-sfér“-ry-k&l. adj. 


lemi and ſpherical.) Belonging to half a 
ſphere. Bailey. 
SEMISPHERO'IDAL, Sem'-my-8fE-roi/-del. adj. 
[/emi and /pheroidal.] Formed like a half 
ſpheroid. 


SEMITE'RTIAN, Sem-my-ter'-sh&n. u. ,L ſemi 


and tertian.] An ague compounded of a | 


tertian and a quotidian. | Bailey, 
The natural product of ſuch a cold moiſt year 
are tertians, ſemitertians, and ſome quartans. | 
; Arbuthnot on Air, 
SE'MITONE, 8Em'-my-t6n. 1. /. [ /emiton, Fr.) 
In mufick, one of the degrees of concinuous 
intervals of concords. Bailey. 
SEMIVO“wEL, 8&m'/-my-vow-Il. 2. /. [ ſemi 
and vowel.) A conſonant which makes 
an imperfect ſound, or does not demand a 
total occlufion of the mouth. 
When Homer would repreſent any agreeable 
object, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels and 
moſt flowing ſemivorvels, Broome, 


SE'MPERVIVE, SEm'-plr-viv. 2. ,. ſemper and 


vivus, Lat. that is, always alive.] A plant. 


The greater ſempervive will put out branches 
two or three years; but they wrap the root in an 
oil- cloth once in half a year. Bacon. 


SEMPITE RNAL, 8em-py-ter'-nel. adj. [ /empi- 
ternel, Fr. ſempiternus, from ſemper and 
eternus, Lat.] | 


1. Eternal in futurity ; having beginning, but 


no end. | 
Thoſe, though they ſuppoſe the world not to be 
eternal, à parte ante, are not contented to ſuppoſe 
it to be ſempiternal, or eternal a parte poſt; but will 
carry up the creation of the world to an immenſe 
antiquity. Hale. 
In poetry it is uſed ſimply for eternal. 
Should we the long- depending ſcale aſcend 
Of ſons and fathers, will it never end? 
If 'twill, then muſt we through the order run 
Io ſome one man whoſe being ne'er begun; 
If that one man was /empiternal, why 
Did he, ſince independent, ever die? Blaclmore. 


SEMPITE'RNITY, 8em-py-ter-nlt-y. u. / [ /em- 


piternitas, Lat.] Future duration without | 


end, 
The future eternity or ſempiternity of the world 


being admitted, though the eternity a parte ante be | 


Hale. 5. To grant as from a diſtant place: as, if 
a 


denied, there will be a future infinity for the ema- 

nation of the divine goodneſs. | 

SE'MSTRESS, Sems'-tris. n. / [reamerene, Sax.] 

A woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſew; a w 

man who lives by her needle. 55 

Two hundred ſemſtreſſes were employed to make 

me ſhirts, and linen for bed and table, which they 

were forced to quilt together in ſeveral folds. 

Gulliver Travels. 

The tuck'd-up ſemſtreſs walks with haſty ſtrides, 

| | 53 Suit. 

SE'NARY, sen“ nèr-F. adj. [ ſenarius, ſeni, Lat.] 

Belonging to the number fix ; containing 


hs 


ix. | | 
 SE'NATE, 8En/-net. . /. [ ſenatus, Lat. ſenat, 


Fr.] An aſſembly ef counſellors ; a body 
of men ſet apart to conſult for the publick 
good,” — : 
be We debaſe | 
The nature of our ſeats, which will in time break 
ope | 
The — '0' th? ſenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shakeſp. - Coriolanus. 
There they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe. 
| | 9. 


SEN 


: He had not us'd excurſions, ſpears, or darts, 


But counſel, order, and ſuch aged arts; 

Which if our anceſtors had not retain'd;- 

The ſenate's name our council had not gain'd. Denb. 
Gallus was welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand, 

The ſenate riſing to ſalute their gueſt. Dryden. 


| SE NATEHOUSE, sen- nét-hous. x. /. [ ſenate 


and houſe.] Place of publick council. 
The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going 
All to the ſenatehouſe ; ſome news is come. Shakeſp. 


SE'NATOR, $En'-net-ur. . /. [ /enator, Lat. 
ſenateur, Fr.] A publick counſellor | 
Moſt unwiſe patticians, | : 
You grave but reckleſs ſenators. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
' As if to ev'ry fop-it might belong, 

Like ſenalors, to cenſure, right or wrong. Granville. 
SENATO'RIAL, 86n'-nA-t&'-ryel. 
SENATO'RIAN, 3En-na-tO'-ryen. 

ſenatorial, ſenatorien, Fr.] 

ſenators; befitting ſenators. . 
To SEND, seEnd*. v. a. preterite and part 

paſt. ſent. [ /andgan, Goth. rendan, Sax. 

Jenden,. Dut.) h : 

I. To deſpatch from one place to another: 
uſed both of perſons and things. 
He ſent letters by poſts on horſeback. 


torius, Lat. 
Belonging to- 


Eſther, 


His citizens /ent a meſſage after him, ſaying, , 


We will not have this nian to reign over us. 
| EN Luke, xix. 14. 
There have been commiſſions 

Bent down among them, which have flaw'd the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

My overſhado wing ſpirit and might with thee 
I /end along. | Milton. 

| To remove him. I decree,- 

And end him from the garden forth to till ; 
The ground whence he was taken, fitter ſoil. Milt, 
His wounded men he firſt ſends off to ſhore, Dryd. , 
Servants, ſent on meſſages, ſtay out ſomewhat. - 
longer than the meſſage requires. Swift. 
2. To commiſſion by authority to go and act. 


— 


* 


adj. [ Jena- 


I have not /z:t theſe prophets, yet they ran. Fer. 


But firſt, whom ſhall we ſend | 

In ſearch of this new world? Here he had need 
All circumſpection, and we now no leſss 
Choice in our ſuffrage z for on whom we end 

The weight-of all and our laſt hope relies. Milton. 

3. To tranſmit by another; not to bring. 


They ſent it to the elders by the hands of 


Bar- 


nabas. Ig Acts. y 
4. To diſmifs another as agent; not to go. 
* God will deigg 2 75 : 
To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men 
Delighted, and with frequent intercourſe, - 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers ö 
On errands of ſupernal grace. Milton. 


God ſend life. . | 
pray thee ſend me good ſpeed this day, and ſhew 
kindneſs unto my maſter. | 
O ſend out thy light and thy truth; let them lead 
me. ; : | | 2 Yalms o 
6. To inflict, as from a diſtance. | 
The Lord ſhall ſend upon thee curſing, vexa- 
tion, and rebuke, in all that thou ſetteſt thine hand 
unto. | Deut. xxviii. 
7. To emit; to immit; to produce: 
The water ſends forth plants that have no roots 
fixed in the bottom, being almoſt but leaves. 
Bacon Natural 
The ſenſes ſend in only the influxes of material 
things, and the imagination and memory preſent 
only their pictures or images, when the objects 
themſelves are abſent. | Cheyne. 
8. To diffuſe ; to propagate. - 5 
Cberubic ſongs by night from neighb' ring hills 
Atrial muſic ſend. | Milton. 


When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round: 
The dreadful ſignal all the rocks rebound, 
And through th Achaian cities ſend the ſound.Pope. - 


9. To let fly; to caſt or ſhoot. 
K 
: 4G __. | 


Gen. XXIV. 12. ” 


Hiſtory. 5 


a 
4 


To: 


8 EN 


ro 9755 and”. v. u. 
1. To deſpatch a meſſage. 
l have made bold to ſen in to your wife: 

My ſuit, is that ſhe will to Deſdemona 
PFrocure me Tome acceſs. Shakeſp. Othello. 
his ſon of a murderer hath ſent to take away 

my head. Kings. 
They could not attempt their perfect reforma- 
tion in church and Rate; till thoſe votes were ut- 

terly aboliſhed; cherefore they ext the ſame day 
again to the king. 7 FClarendon. 


2. To ſend for. To require by weſſage to 
- Come, or cauſe to be brought. 

Go with me, ſome few of you, and ſee the place; j 
and then you my Jend for your ſick, which bring 
on land. Bacon. 

He /ent for me; and, while [ rais'd his head, 

He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, ſeeing that 1 wept, he preſs d i me clofe. pi 


Se vn, send-ür. 1. J. (from 5 He that 
ends. : 
Thiswns «matey mall e. A 
N hope to make the ſender bluſh at it. 
© Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Love that comes tos 8 
Like a remorſeful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great /erder turns a four offence. Shake 
. - Beſt with the beſt, the ſender, not the ſent. Mite. 


San SCENCE, S6-n&s/-8Ens. 1. [/eneſco, Lat.) 
The ftate of growing old; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the 

ſtate wherein they now are, without the leaſt fe- 

. neſcence or decay; - without |} jarring, diſorder, or in- 

vaſion of one another. Woodward. 


Se NESCHAL, sen- -n&s-k4l. a. J. | ſeneſchal, Fr. 
of uncertain original.] 

1. One who had in great houſes the care of 
feaſts or domeſtick ceremonies. 
John earl of Huntingdon, under his ſeal of arms, 
made Sir John Arundel, of Trerice, ſengebal of 
His e As well i in peace as in war. 


ö 


5 


N 


Careno's Survey of . | 


i Marſhall'd feaſt, 

Served up NN. with ſewers and ſeneſcbats ; . 
The ſkill of arriice, or office, mean! Milt. Par. Loft. 
The /eneſchbal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew ; 

With equal haſte a menial train purſue. Pope s Od. . 


2: It afterwards came to ſignify other offices, 
85 NGREEN, sen- grèn. 1. J. Lſedum.] A plant. 


_* SENILE, 88“ nil. adj. [/enilis, Lat.) Belong- 
ing to old age; conſequent on old age. 
My green youth made me very unripe for a taſk 
of that nature, 'whoſe difficulty requires that it 
mould be handled by a perſon in whom nature, 
education, and time, have happily matched a /enile - 
maturity wok judgment with youthful vigour of 
fancy. Boyle on Colours. x 
SENIOR, $&-nyar. 1. J. [ Saves Lat.) | 
1. One older than- other; one who, on ac- 
count of longer time, has ſome ſuperiority. 
How can you admit your ſeniors tothe examina- | 


"tion or allowing of them, not only being inferior 
in office and calling, but in gifts alſo. White. 
2: An aged perſon. | 
A fertior of the place replies, '£ 
Well read, and curious of antiquities, | 33 


SENI AIT x, S- ny r- It- J. u. % (from ſenior.] 
Elderſhip; priority of bit. 
As in inſurreQions the ringleader is lacked on 


With a peculjar ſcverity, fo, in this caſe, the firlt | 


| TRE has, by his ſeniority and . 
uble portion of the guilt. Governm, of the T 

He was the elder brother, and Ulyſſes wake . 

_coniigned. to, his care. by the right que to his e 

| orig, Broome. 


Se. NNAs nk. 24. Lens, Lug ns PD” 
fical tre. 
What rhabatb, ona, or what purgati 2 oh 


[ 
| 


: : 


ö 
25 
| 
; 


1 


. 
| ; 
| 
4 


} 


SEN 
Senna tree is of two forts; the baſtard ſumma, 
and the ſcorpion ſenna; both which yield a plea- 


ſant leaf and flower. Mortimer. 
SENNIGHT, sén'- nt. 2. / [contratted from 


days; 4 week. See FORTNIGHT. 

Tf mention is made, on Monday, of 
Thurſday /ennight, the Thurſday that fol- 
lows the next Thurſday, is meant. 

Time trots hard with a young maid 3 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is ſo- 
lemnized: if the interim be but a 145 anight, times 
pace is ſo hard that it ſeems the length of ſeven | 
Years. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

SENO'CULAR, $&-ndk'-kii-Ifr. adj. Leni and 
oculus, Lat.] Having fix eyes- 


and ſome ſenocular. 

SENSA'T1ON, séèn-sa“-shün. 1 
Fr. /en/atio, ſchool Lat.] Per 
means of the ſenſes. _ 

Diverſity of conſtitution, or other circumſtances, 
vary the Senſations; and to them of Java pepper is 
cold, Glanwille's Scepfis. 

The brain, diſtempered bya cold, beating againſt 
the root of the auditory nerve, and protracted to 
the tympanum, cauſes the ſerſation of noiſe. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 


[ /enſation, 
ception. by 


depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and derived by 
them to the underſtanding, I call /enſation. Locle. 
When we are aſleep, joy and ſorrow give us 
more vigorous ſenſations of pain or pleaſure chan 
at any other time. _ . Addiſon." 
The happieſt, upon a fair eſtimate, have ſtronger | 
ſenſations of pain than pleaſure. 

SENSE, séns“. u. /. Lſens, Fr. ſenſus, Lat.] 

1. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
jects are perceived; the ſight, touch, hear- 
ing, ſmell, taſte, 0 

This pow r is ſenſe, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, taſte, and touch, and ſcent, and ſound, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev 'ry thing 
Within. earth's centre or heav'n's circle found: 
And though-things ſenſible be numberleſs, 
But only five the /ex/z's organs be; 
And in thoſe five all things theic forms expreſs, 
Which we can touch, taſte, feel, or hear, or ſee. 

Davies. 

Then i is the ſoul a nature, DR contains | 
The pow'r of ſenſe within a greater powr, 

Which doth employ and uſe the ſenſe's pains ; 
But fits and rules within her private bow r. Davies. 
| Both contain | 
Within them ev ry lower faculty oo 
Ol ſenſe, whereby they hear, ſee, ſmell, touch, taſte. 
Milton. 
Of the five ſenſes, two are uſually and moſt pro- 
perly called the ſenſes of learning, as being moſt | 
capable of receiving communication of thought 
and notions by ſelected ſigns; and theſe are hearing 
and ſeeing. Helder; Elements of Speech. 

2. Perception'by the ſenſes; lenſation. 

In a living creature, though never ſo great, the 

ſenſe and the effects of any one part of the hody 

inſtantly make a tranſeurſion throughout the 
whole. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

If we had nought but ſenſe, then only they 
Should eee minds which have their fenies | 
Gun | 
But wiſdom grows when ſenſes "* decay, 

And folly moſt in quickeſt lenſe is found. Davies. 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind, 

Th har, like the ol , it leaves the ſenſe behind. 

Dryden. 

3. Perception of intelle&t; epprehenfion of 


| 788 


3 
I 
P 


. 


took as though his miſtreſs had given'him a ſecret 


reprehenſion. Sidney. 
God, to remove Mis ways from h. ſenſe, 
Placid heav'n from earth fo far, Milton. 


— 


Wald ſpur tele Engliſh hence} Shok Sl, Seel. | 


4 


: 


This great ſource of moſt of the ideas we have, | 


| 
This Bafiltns, having the quick ſenſe of a lover, 


ſevennigbt.] The ſpace of ſeven nights and | 


Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders . | 
Derham's Phyſice- Theology. | 


Rogers. 
| gers. 


1 


| 


| 
| 


5. Underſtanding; ſoundneſs of fac 


; 


1 . 


SEN 
4: Senfibility ; quickneſs or keennef; of per. 


ception. 

He ſhould have liv'd, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſerfs 
Might in che times to come have ta'en revengt. 


Sbakeſp 


ulti 8; 
ſtrength of natural reaſon. * 


Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 

This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken fenſer, 
Sbaleſe. 

God hath endued mankind with powers 1 
lities which we call natural light and reaſon, ard 
common Jeaſe. FR 
There 's ſomething previous ev'n to taſte; vs 

ſenſe, 
Good /ex/e, which only is the gift of heaven, 

And, though no ſcience, fairly worth the "Fo 
A light within yourſelf you muſt perceive, 

Jones and Le N®tre have it not to give. 


6. Reaſon ; reaſonable meaning. 
| He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from /:1/: , 
You, ſee he knows not me, his natural father; 
That now the wind is got into his head, | 
And turns his brains to frenzy, Dryden's Bax, Fryar, 


7. Opinion; notion; judgment. 
I ſpeak my private but impartial /z»/- 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence, 


Roſcommon, 


15 


Pepe, 


8. Confciontact: z conviction. 
In the due /cx/e of my want of learning, 1 only 
make a confeſſion of my own faich. Dryden. 
9. Moral perception. 
Some are ſo hardened in wickedneſs, as to have 
no ſenſe of the molt friendly offices. L Eftrange, 
ro. Meaning; import. 
In this ſenſe, to be preſerved from ſin is not im- 
poſſible. | Hecker, 
| My hearty friends, 
| You take me in too dolorous a /en/+. Shaleſp, 
A hanghty preſumption, that becauſe we are en- 
couraged to believe that in ſome, ſen ſe all things are 
.made for man, that therefore they are not made at 
all for themſelves. More, 
All before Richard I. 1s before time of memory; 
and what is fince, is, in a legal /er/2, within the 
time of memory. ale, 
In one ſenſe it is, indeed, a building of gold and 
ſilver upon the foundation of Chriſtianity. Ti///n, 
When a word has been uſed in two or three 
ſenſes, and has made a great inroad for error, drop 
one or two of thoſe ſenſes, and leave it only one re- 
maining, and affix the other 4292 or ideas to other 
words. MWaiti Logich 


Se/N88D, A' sd part. [from Senſe.) Per- 
ceived by the ſenſes; A word not in uſe. 
Let the ſcioliſt tell me, why things muſt needs 
be ſo as his individual ſenſes repreſent them: is he 
ſure that objects are not otherwiſe ſenſed by others, 
than they are by him? And why mult his ſenſe 

be the infallible criterion ? ? It may be, what 15 
white to us, is black to negroes. Glanvili:'s Sceßſit. 


SE'NSEFUL, sens“ fül. adj. [from ſenſe and. ful. 
Reaſonable; — Not uſed. 
Men, otherwiſe /en/eful aud ingen ious, quote ſuch 


things out of all author 28 would never paſs in 
converſation. | Norrit . 


SE'NSE LESS, 86ns'-lis, adj. from ſenſe. 
1. Wanting ſenſe; wanting life; void 
life or perception. 
The charm and venom which they drunk 
Their blood with ſecret filth infected hath, 
Being diffuſed through the .. trunk, 
That through the great contagion dire ful deadly 
ſtunk. Fairy Queer. 
The ears are ſen egi that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him is commandment is fulfill d. 
Shakeſp. Hamid. 
You locks! you worſe than en eiii — 


It 


of all 


i . 
— 


ter, that it ſuould put into itſelf ſenſe, perception, 
3; Unfeeling 3 wanting ſympathy. 


| 3 They would repent this their ſenſelgſe per verſeneſs 


— 


5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting quickneſs or 


o 


6. 


He ſins and ſees not, ſeſeleſt of his loſs. Dryden. 


Vou unhous'd, lawleſs, rambling libertines, 


St NS ELESSL v, séns“-Ies-Iy. adv. [from ſenſe- 
_lefs.]. Imaſenfeleſs manner; ſtupidly; un- 
. reaſonably. | | 
If. any one ſhould be found ſo ſcnſ*{;/sy arro- 
_ gant as to ſuppoſe man alone knowing and wiſe, 


that blind hap-hazard, I ſhall leave with him that | 


\ SE'NSELESSNESS, sens“-Ies-nis. x. . [from 
ſenſeleſs.) Folly; unreaſonableneſs ; abſur- 


* 


| / 1 er. 7 Grew, 
SENSIBILITY, 8En-sp-bll-It-y. u. J. L. ſenſ- 
ier r 


I. Quickneſs of Nun 
2. Quiekneſs of 


in the ſoul; it is ſuch an exquiſite ſenſibility, as 


' S'x51BLE, sen--sIbl. adj. [ ſenſible, Fr. ſenſi 
| 1 75 | 


1. 


koger, that you might leave pricking it for pity. 
5 fk | 5 +  Sbateſp. | 
Theſe be choſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 
; thoſe that live witneſs in themſelves; the ſenſible 
in their ſeſle natures, the reaſonable in their rea» 


A 


moving his upper jaw, is plain, from the articu- 


8 E N 
: gnant to the idea of ſenſelzſi mat- | 
f as it is repugnant to the idea of a 


triangle, that it ſhould eee 1 | 


than two right 


ious ſorrows. 
The fz, grave fects not your pts MN 


Unreaſonable ſtupid; doltiſh ; blockiſh. 


: and when they found 
when it would be too late, an 

er that would deſtroy them. 

themſelves under a poW aden . 


If we be not extremely fooliſh, thankleſs, or 


ſenſeleſs, a great joy is more apt to cure ſorrow than | 


ble is. F l Taylor. 
; The — deſign of chis author's book is to 
prove this, which L believe no man in the world 


was ever ſo ſenſeleſs as to den. Tillotſon. | 
She ſaw her favour was miſplac d; | 

The fellows had a wretched taſte : | 

She needs muſt tell chem to their face, 5 

They were a ſenſeleſa ſtupid race. Swift. 


4. Contrary: to true judgment; contrary to | 


reaſon. 


It is a /en{zleſs thing, in reaſon, to think that | 


one of theſe intereſts can ſtand without the other, 
when, in the very order of natural cauſes, govern- 
ment is preſerved by religion. South's Sermons. | 

Other creatures, as well as monkies, little wiſer | 
than they, deſtroy their young by. ſenſelgſi fondneſs, 


and too much embracing. ocke, 


keenneſs of perception. Not in uſe. 


To draw Mars like a young Hippolitus, with an | _ 
effeminate countenance; or that hot-ſpurred Har- 
palice in Virgil, .proceedeth from. a ſenſeleſs and |. 


Peacham, | 


over- cold judgment. | OT 
Wanting knowledge; unconſcious: with of. 
The wretch is drench'd too deep; 


His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſlcep, 1 


Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous and fo groſs, 
Hear this, 


Senſclfs of any charm in love, beyond 


The proſtitution of a common bed. Southern. 


but yet the product of mere ignoranceand chance, 
and that all the reit of the univerſe acted only by 


very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locle. 


dity; ſtupinn g. 
The ſen ſeleſfneſi of the tradition of the crocodile's 


lation of the occiput with the neck, and the ne- 
ther jaw with the upper. 


bilits, Fr.] Fg 


ro 


of perception'; delicacy: | 
odeſty is a kind of quick and delicare feeling 


warns a woman to ſhun the firſt appearance of every 
thing hurtful, . Addiſon's Speciator 


lis, Lat.] | 


o 


- 


Would your cambrick were as ſenſble as your 


Dy the power of perceiving. by the 


—_— 


2s 


SEN 


A blind man conceives not colours, but under 
the notion of ſome other /enfible faculty, | 


2 Glanvill:'s Scegſis. 

2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. 
By reaſon man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
things that are and are not ſenſible: it reſteth, 
therefore, that we ſearch how man attaineth unto 


the knowledge of ſuch things unſenſible as are to 
be known. Hooker, 


Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The IEP tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 
: 
I have thee not, and yet I ſee thee till: 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, /en/ible | 
To feeling as to fight ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The ſpace left and acquired in every ſenſible mo- 
ment in ſuch flow progreſſions, is ſo inconſider- 
able, that it cannot paſſibly move the ſenſe. 
Glanville s Scepſis. 
It is manifeſt that the heavens are void of all 
ſenſible reſiſtance, and by conſequence of all ſenble 
makeer... . -. Newton, 
The greater part of men are no otherwiſe moved 
than by ſenſe, and have neither leiſure nor ability 


capable of conceiving the divine perfections, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of /ex/ible objects. Rogers. 


its reſiſtance to bodies moved in it. Arbuth. on Air. 
Perceived by the mind. 


lick, and the diſgrace was more ſenſible than the 
pain. | Temple, 


ing perception by the mind or ſenſes. - 
I!)!his muſt needs remove 
The /en/ible of pain. 
I faw you in the eaſt at your firſt, ariſing ; I was 
as ſoon ſenfeble as any of that light, when juſt ſhoot- 


meridaan. | Dryden. 
do not ſay there is no ſoul in man, becauſe he 


cannot think at any time, waking or fleeping, 

without being ſenſible of it. Locke. 

The verſification is as beautiful as the deſcrip- 
tion complete; every car mult be ſenſible of it. 


5. Having moral perception; having the qua- 


if thou wert ſeaſible of courteſy, 

I ſhoul&not make lo great a ſhe of zeal. Shaleſp. 

6. Having quick intellectual feeling; being 

eafily or ſtrongly. affected. + Y 

Even I, the bold, the /en/ib/e of wrong, 

Reſtrain'd by ſhame, was forc'd to hold my tongue 

| . Dryden. 

7. Convinced ; perſuaded. A low uſe. 


lain together, 


ſenſe of reaſonable ; judicious ; wiſe. 
I have been tired with accounts from ſenſoble 
men, furniſhed with matters of fact, which have 
happened within their own knowledge. Addiſon. 
SE 'NSIBLENESS,. 8En'-sibl-nls. n. /. [from 
ſenfibles] ! 3 4 
1. Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 
2. Actual perception by mind or body. 
3. Quickneſs of perception ; ſenſibility. 
Ihe ſenſiblengſe of the eye renders it ſubject to 
pain, as alſo unfit to be dreſſed with ſharp medi- 
caments.- 5 Sharp. 
4. Painful gonſciouſneſs. | 


than that of the ſenſeleſs obdurate ſinner, being a 


. «a 
| an 


„ 


| 208 vital quality, 5 Hammond. 


4 


— 


Air is ſenſible to the touch by its motion, and by 


ing out, and beginning to travel upwards to the 


lity of being affected by moral good or ill. 


kind of numbneſs of ſoul; and, contrariwiſe, this 
feeling and ſegſiblengſi, and ſorrow for fin, the moſt | 


þ 


ſo to improve their power of reflection, as to be | 
| ſome ſenſitiue objects, which though moderated ſo 


Idleneſs was puniſhed by ſo many ſtripes in pub- | 
4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes ; hav- | 


Milton. 


is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep; but 1 do fay, he | 


Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. | 


"They are very ſenſible that they had better have 
puſhed their conqueſts on the other fide of the | 
Adriatick; for then their territories would have | 
| _ Addiſon, | 
8. In low converſation it has ſometimes the 


. 


4 


4 


| 


There is no condition of ſoul more wretched | 


\ 


3 


SEN 


5. Judgment ; reaſonableneſs. 
admitted but in converſation. 
SE'NSIBLY, 8en'-8Ib-ly, adv. 

1. Perceptibly to the ſenſes. 
He is your brother, lords; ſe»/ibly fed 


An uſe not 


from /enfib/e.] 


Of that felf-blood that firſt gave life to you. Shak. - 


A ſudden pain in my right foot increaſed ſenſibly. - 


3 Temple. 
The ſalts of human wrine may, by the . 


motion of the blood, be turned alkaline, and even 


corroſive; and ſo they affect the fibres of the brain 


more ſenſibly than other parts. Arbuthnit. - 
2. With perception of either mind or body. 


3. Externally ; by 2x, ora ha the ſenſes. 


That church of Chriſt, which we properly term 
his body myſtical, can be but one; neither ean 
that one be ſenſibly diſcerned by any, inaſmuch as 
the parts thereof are ſome in heaven already wich 
Chriſt. # 

4- With quick intellectual perception. 
5. Un low language.] Judiciouſly; reaſonably. 
SENSITIVE, . 8n'-s-tly, adj. [ /enfitif, Er. 
Having ſenſe or perception, but not reaſon. 
The ſegſiuiue faculty may have a;/enſttive love of 


as not to fall into fin, yet, through the nature of 
man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more ſenſitively 
towards that inferior object than towards God: 
this is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 
All the actions of the ſegſitiue appetite are in 


by them, and becauſe the body ſuffers and is ſen- 
fibly altered. Dryden. 


rational ſoul, as the body of man. 


Hooler. p 


painting called paſſions, becauſe the ſou} is agitated - 


E Bodies are ſuch as are endued with a vegetative ; 
- ſoul, as plants; a ſenſitive ſoul, as animals; or a 
ay. 


SrNsiriyg Plant, sën'-sl- tiv plant, * 


[mimoſa, Lat.] A plant. 


o 


The flower conſiſts of one leaf, which is ſhaped - 


like a ſunnel, having many ſtamina in the centre: 
theſe lowersare collected into a round head: from 
the bottom of the flower riſes the piſtillum, which 
aftcrwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed pod, 
which opens both ways, and contains in each par- 


* 


tition one roundiſh ſeed. Of this plant the humble 


downward ; but the leaves of the ſenſitive plant are 
only contrad ed. | 


other bodies to them, do very briſkly. alter their 
figure and motion, and ſo have obtained the name 


of ſer/ative plants, from a motion which has ſome 


reſemblance to that which in animals follows; up- 
on ſenſation, , Locke. 


We name the ſeſaive, ſhould: move and feel? 
Whence know her leaves to anſwer her command, 


Prior. 


as you touch it, the leaf ſhrinks: | 


| Martimer. 


SENSITIVE LX, sen'-sl-tlo-I. ad vu. from en- ; 


| fitive.] In a ſenſitive manner... 
- "The ſenſitive faculty, through the nature of 
man's ſenſe, may expreſs itſelf more ſeſii uuly to- 


is a piece of ſrailtg. 1 
| SENSO'RIUM, oe da Gang 2 
'SE'NSORY, 86n'-86-ry. * ＋. 4 


perceptions to the mind; the ſcat of ſenſe. 
Spiritual f 


other body. 3 Nuacon. 
A As ſound im a bell, or muſical ſtring, ar other 
ſounding body, is nothing but a trembling motion 


gated 


and the air nothing. but that motion prop 


from the object, in the ſenſorium it is a ff of 


# 


that motion under the ſorm of ſound; Newton, 
„„ een wund. Were tun. 


r £7 enn erer 3 
6 $5.5 WE eder * Is 


plants are a ſpecies, Which are ſo called, becauſe, . 
upon being touched, the pedicle of their leaves falls 


Miller. 
Vegetables have many of them ſome degrees of 
motion, and, upon the different application of 


Whence doesit happen that the plant, which well 5 


And with quick horror. fly the neighb'ring hand?ꝰ 
The ſenfitive Plone is ſo called, becauſe, as ſoon 


-: wards an inferior object than towards God: this 


r. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit; their 
pedics, both viſible and audible, will - 
work upon the fenſories, though they move hot any 


wo 
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neither can nor will loſe. hers. 


Tender; pathetic; full of paſſion. 


a ” 
WP... 75 4 
ur 


| Is not the ſenſory of animals the place to which 


the ſenſitive ſubſtance is preſent, and into which 


+ the ſenſible ſpecies of things are carried through 


the nerves of the brain, that there they may be 
perceived by their immediate preſence to that ſub- 
"NE. > | 
2. ye {op of ſenſation. 
: That we all have double ſenſories, two eyes, two 
ears, is an effcctual confutation of this atheiſtical 
ſophiſm. | el Bentley. 
SENSUAL, sén-shü-EI. adj. [ /en/uel, Fr.] 
1. Conſiſting in ſenſe ; depending on ſenſe; 
affecting the ſenſes. Fe 
Men in general are too partial in favour of a 
* ſenſual appetite, to take notice of truth when they 
have found it. 8 | 
Par as creation's ample range extends, 


The ſcale of ſenſua!, mental pow'rs aſcends. Pope. 


a. Pleafing to the ſenſes ; carnal ; not ſpi- 
ritual. 1 | ws 


 Thegreateſt part of men areſuch as prefer their 
ovvn private good before all things, even that good 


which is ſenſuul before whatſoever is moſt divine. 
1 3 Hooker, 
3. Devoted to ſenſe ; lewd; luxurious. 
* From amidſt them roſe 
HBelial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell; 
Ihe ſenſualleft, and after Aſmodai 
The fleſhlieſt incubus. | | 
No ſinall part of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining 
from that wherein ſenſual men place their felicity. 
| | : Atterbury. 
*SE'NSUALIST, sén“-shü-El-Ist. 2. /. [from ſen- 
ſual.] A carnal perſon; one devoted to 


Corporal pleaſures. 


Let atheiſts and ſenſualiſis ſatisfy themſelves as 
they are able; the former of which will find, 
that, as long as reaſon keeps her eee, 
South. 
-SENSUA'LITY, sèn-shü-Al' At-. 7. J. {from 
ſenſual.] Devotedneſs to the ſenſes; ad- 
diction to brutal and corporal pleaſures. 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thoſe pamper'd animals 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. 
Kill not her quick ning pow'r with ſurfeitings; 
Mar not her ſenſe with ſenſuality. : <A 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on-idle things; 


Make not her free-will flave to vanity. - Davies. 


it South, 


* 5 | 
They avoid dreſs, leſt they ſhould have affections 


tainted by any ſenſuality, and diverted from the love 


of him who is to be the only comfort and delight 
of their whole beings. - - 5 
Impure and brutal ſenſuality was too much con- 
firmed by the religion of thoſe countries, where 
even Venus and Bacchus had their temples. Bentley. 
Zo SR NSVALIZ E, sén'-shü-à- HZ. v. a. [from 
ſenſual.] To fink to ſenſnal pleaſures; to 


Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be ſenſualixed by plea- 
Aures, like thoſe who were changed into brutes by 


"Tee - 5 
;Se'N8VALLyY, séen“-shü- El-. adv. [from ſen- 
Jual.] In a ſenſual manner. e 
Se'N$8voUs, sen“-shü-us. adj. [from ſenſe.) 


To this poetry would bemade precedent, as be- 
ing leſs ſubtile and-fine ; but more fimple;;/en/uous, 
and paſſionate. . Milton. 


SENT, 86nt'. The-participle paſſive of /end. | 


I make a decree that all Iſrael go with thee; for- 
aſmuch as thou art ſen: of the king. £#2zra, vii. 14. 


_ SENTENCE, $6n'-tens, ,./. {ſentexce, Fr. 


Jententia, Lat.) | 


. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge 
FCiril or eriminal. 18 


* 


. 


The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the /en- 


* 


bl 


tener that reaſon e concerning the goodneſs 
« of thoſe things J g 


they are to do. HAeoler. 


7 


Newton's Opticks, 


. L' Eftrange. 


+ { 


Milton. 


Senſuality is one kind of pleaſure, ſuch an one as 


Addiſon. 


— 


4 


- degrade. the mind into ſubjection to the | 


—_— 


| 


Sbalgp. 


Pope. 
12 Foretold us uſcful and ſententious truths. 


Not 


— 


8 E N 


lf we have neither voice from heaven, that ſo 
pronounceth of them, neither ſentence of men 
grounded upon ſuch manifeſt and clear proof, that 
they, in whoſe hands it is to alter them, may like- | 
wiſc infallibly, even in heart and conſcience, judge | 
them ſo; upon neceſſity to urge alteration, is to 
trouble and diſturb without neceſſity. Hooker. 
How will I give /entenct againſt them. | 
Feremiab, iv. 12. 


evidence to be denied, why, ſtill - there are other 
lenitives, that friendſhip will apply, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemn- 
ing ſentence. South's Sermons. 
Leet him ſet out ſome of Luther's works, that 
by them we may paſs /entence upon his doctrines. 
e 3 n | Atterbury. 
2. 1t is uſually ſpoken of condemnation pro- 
nounced by the judge ; doom. | 


one man's life is in queſtion, what ſay we to a 

war, which is ever the /entence of death upon 

many? © | Bacon's, Holy . ar. 
What reſts but that the mortal ſentence paſs ? 


3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 
A. ſentence may be defined a moral. inſtruction 
couched in a few words. Broome Notes on Odyſſey. 
4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in SIG: | 
An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, underſtanding, 
and ſhewing of hard ſentences were found in Daniel. 
; Dan. v. 13. 


Fr. from the noun, } - 
1. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 
Alfter this cold conſid rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate, 
What I have done that miſbecame my place. 
8 : Sbaleſp. 
Came the mild judge and interceſſor both _ 
To ſentence man. Milton. 
2. To condemn ; to doom to puniſhment. 
Could that decree from our brother come ? 
Nature herſelf is. ſantenc d in your-doom ; 
Piety is no more. Dryden. 
Idleneſs, ſentenced by the decurions, was puniſhed 
by ſo many ſtripes. = Temple. 
SENTENTIO'SITY, sén-tén-shôs'-It-y. u. /. 
tence, | ND: | | 
Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them 
nothing above the line, or beyond the extem- 
porar y ſententiofity of common conceits with us. 
3 Brous s Vulgar Errours, 
SENTE/NTIOUS, $SEn-ten'-shas, aj. [ /en- 
tencieux, Fr. from ſentence.) 5 
1. Abounding with ſentences, axioms, and 
maxims, ſhort and energetick. 


Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues: 
Sententious ſhowers! O let them fall ! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. _ 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 

"How he apes his ſire, 
Ambitiouſly /ententious / 
2. Compriſing ſentences. 


. quiring much room, put men firſt upon cantract- 
ing them, as by the moſt ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments it appears. they did: next, inſtead of /en- 
tentious marks, to think of verbal, ſuch as the 
Chineſe ſtill retain. Grew's Coſmologia, 


SENTE/NTIOUSLY, - -$6n-t6n'-shiis-1F, adv. 
from ſententisus. ] In ſhort ſentences ; with 
ſtriking brevity. | ee ee 
They deſeribe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and in part gravely and ſententionſiy: they ſay, 
look how many feathers ſhe hath), ſo many eyes 


| ſhe hath underneath, 


Bacon Eſſays. 


If matter of fact breaks out with too great an 


By the conſent of all laws, in capital cauſes; the 
evidence muſt be full and clear; and if ſo, where 


Milton. 


70 SENTENCE, SEn/-t6ns. v. a. | ſentencier, 


He is very ſwift and ſententious. Shak. As you like its | 


V. aller. 
Addiſon's Cato. | 


The making of figures being tedious, and re- 


— — 


[from ſententious.] Comprehenſion in a ſen- | 


| 


——— 


f 


SEN 


Nauſicaa delivers her judgmerg fentention 
give it more weight. * 
SENTE NTIOUSNESS, sen- tén“-shüs. nls 
{from /ententious.] Pithineſ: 
_ brevity with ftrength. 
The Medea I eſteem for the gravity and 
tentiouſugfe of it, which he himſelf concludes'/, 
ſuitable to a tragedy. 


Toon: 


A . 


Dry, 


Se'nTERY, $6n'-try. u. J. [This is commonly 


written entry, corrupted from nt. 
One who is ſet to watch in a ol ca, 
in the outlines of an army. ; 
What ſtrength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evaſion bear him ſaſe 
Through the ſtrict /enterie;, and Nations thick 
Of angels watching round? Milton 
SE'NTIENT, sén“-shènt. ad/. [ ſentiens, Lat. 
Perceiving; having perception. | 
This acting of the ſentient phantaſy is performeg 
by a preſence of ſenſe, as the horſe is under the 
ſenſe of hunger, and that, without any formal 
Aylogiſm, preſſeth him to eat. Halt, 


'SE'NTIENT, 8Cn'-ShEnt. 2. / [from the 28. 
Jective.] He that has perception. 
H the ſentient be carried, paſſibus æguit, with 
the body whoſe motion it would-obſerve, ſuppoſ. 
ing it regular, the remove is inſerfible. 
Glanville"; Stegſu. 
SE'NTIMENT, sen'-ty-ment.' n. /. „ent 
ment, Fr.] pn nike | 
1. Thought ; notion ; opinion. 
The conſideration of the reaſon why they are 
annexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us 


C©* 


ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, may not be un- 
ſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries. Locle. 
Alike to council or th' aſſembly came, 
With equal fouls and ſentimentt the ſame. Pot. 
2. The ſenſe confidered diſtinctiy from the 
language or things; a ftriking ſentence in 
a compoſition, | £51 h 
Thoſe who could no longer defend the condud 
of Cato, praiſed the ſentiments, Dennis, 


SENTINEL, sén'-ty-nél. 2. J. [ /entinelle, Fr. 
from ſentio, Lat.] One who watches 
keeps guard to prevent ſurpriſe. 

Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 
Uſe careful watch, chuſe truſty ſentixeli. 


Counſellors are not commonly ſo united, but 
that one counſellor keepeth ſentinel over another; 
fo that if any do counſel out of faction or private 
ends, it commonly comes to the king's ear. 
7 8 777. Fe. 
Firſt, the two eyes, which have the ſeeing pow r, 
Stand as one watchman, ſpy, or ſeminel, 
Being plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow; 
And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell 


| Daw, 
Love to our citadel reſorts, 
Through thoſe deceitful ſallyports; 
Our ſeatinels betray our forts... Denban, 


The ſenſes are ſituated in the head, as /cntine! 
in a watchtower, to receive and convey to tit 
ſoul the impreſſions of external objects. 

2332 Ee ee i | Ray on the Creatin. 
Perhaps they had ſentinels waking while the) 
.- flept ; but even this would be unſoldierlike. 
- | Broome. 
SENTRY, sén'- try. u. /. Lcorrupted, I beliet, 
from ſentinel. | 
1. A watch; a ſentinel; one who watches 
in a garriſon, or army, to keep them from 
ä 
1 5 If I do ſend, diſpatch 0 8 
Thoſe ſentries to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding. Sbaleſp. Coriclansi 
Ihe youth of hell ſtrict guard may keep, 
And ſet their [entries to the utmoſt deep. Dryden. 
One goole they had, 'twas all they could Wor, 
A wakeful ſentry, and on duty now. 


2. Guard; watch; the duty x a dent 


due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


Sbakeſp. Richard lll. 
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Thou, whoſe nature cannot ſleep, f | 
umbers ſentry keep; | 5 12 
. * "ainſ thoſe watchful foes, | 
| Whoſe eyes are open while mine cloſe. Brown. |. 
| Here dae and and death, and death's half-brother, 
Forms 3 to view, their ſentry keep. Dryden. 


/LITY, sép-per-A-bll -t-. 1. /. [from 
2 The quality of admitting dif- 
union or diſcerption. Wa 
Separability is the greateſt, argument of real diſ- 
tinction. ; Glanville. 
The greateſt argument 'of Teal, diſtinckion is 


 fearability, and actual e A aa RY 


pe ſeparated from itſelf. 


S' AKABLE, 5Ep'-per<bl. adj. ſeparable, Fr. 


rabilis, Lat. from ſeparate.]  _ 
1. Suſceptive of diſunion; diſcerptible. 
pe infuſions and decoctions of plants contain 


the moſt ſeparable parts of the plants, and convey |-. 
not only He nutritsbus but ding qualities . 


into the blood. | Arbuibnot. 
2. Poſſihle to be disjoined from ſomething : 
with from. 


| | 
Expanſion and duration have this farther : agree- 


ment, that though they are both conſidered by us 

as having parts, = their parts are not e parable 

one from ano Locke. 

SE PARABLENESS, $6p'- 4 177 94 0 1. . [from 
ſcparable.] Capablenefs of being ſeparated. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the /eparable- 

neſs of a,yellow tincture from gold. Boyle. 


To SE PARATE, sep“ -PEr-At. v. a. [ /e e, 
Lat. eurer, Fr! 
x. To break; to divide into parts. | 
2. To diſunite ; to disjoin. 
1 to England. 
ro Walünd, I: our ſeparated fortunes 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
- Refolv'd, 
Le x Tha 5 or aught than death more dread, 
Shall ſparute us. Milton. 
8 To ſever from the oſt; 7 
Can a body be inflammable, from which it 
| would puzzle chymiſt to ſeparate an inflammable 
Ingredient? Boyle, 
| Death from fin no power can ſeparate. Milton. 
4+ To ſet apart; to ſegregate. 
' . . Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work 
whereunto I have called them. Ac, xiii. 2. 
David ſe Were, to the ſet vice thoſe who ſhould 
prophefſ. | L Chron, xxv. I. 
5. To withdraw... = 
Separate thyſelf from me: if thou wilt take 
the left, I will go to the right. Gen. xiii. 9. 
To SRY ARATE, sep Per- Al- v. u. To part; 
to be diſunited. 
When there was not room enough for their 
herds to feed, they by conſent /: . and en- 
larged their paſture. 5 . 


SE'PARATE, Sep'-peEr-tt. adj, [from the verb.] 
1. Divided from the reſt. 
_ *Twere hard to conceive an eternal watch, 
whoſe pieces were never ſeparate one from. ano- 
ther, nor ever in any other form. | 
Burnet's T. beory of the Earth. 
2. Disjoined ; withdrawn, 


Eve. ſeparate he wiſh'd. Milton, 
3. Secret; ſecluded. ' | . 
min a ſecret vale the Trojan ſees | 
A [tt rate grove, | Ne 


#. Diſunited from the body; diſeogaged from 


corporeal nature. An emphatical ſenſe. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and con- 
template without the belp of the body, it can re- 
. tain without the help of the body too; or elſe the 


ſoul, or ay. Separate ſpirit, will have but little 
advantage | 


v. thinking, „ Locke 

82 PARATELY,.. sep! Pere, adv. [from 
©  ſeparate:]; Apart;  fing] no : 

aal; ben,, * 


8 


— 


| SE'PILIBLE, 8&p'-y-lbl. adj. 


1 


1 


SEP 


It is of ſingular uſe to princes, if they take the 
opinions of their council both. parately and toge- ö 
ther; for private opinion is more free, but opi- 
nion before others is more reſerved. Bacon. 
If you admit of many figures, conceive the 
Whole together; and not n thing {cparately 
and in particular. Dryden. 


SE'PARATENESS, sép“pèr-èt- ola. n. ſ. [from 
- ſeparate.} The ſtate of being ſeparate. 


Snrans' TION, sëp-pèr-à“-shün. u. /. [ ſepa- 
ratio, Lat. ſeparation, Fr. from ſeparate.] 
1. The act of ſeparating ; dis junction 
They have a dark opinion, that the foul doth 
live after the / eþparation from the body. Abbot. 

Any part of our bodies, vitally united to that 
which is conſcious in us, makes a part vf our- 
ſelves ; but upon ſeparation from the vital union, 
by which that conſciouſneſs is communicated , that, 
which a moment ſince was part of ourſelves, i is 
now no more ſo. \ Locke. 


2. The ſtate of being ſeparate ; diſunion. 
As the confuſion of tongues was a mark of /zpa- 
ration, ſo the being of one W ns. was a mark 
of union. Bacon. 
3. The chemical analyſis, or operation of 
diſuniting things mingled, | 
A fifteenth part of ſilver, incorporate with 
gold, will not be recovered by any matter of ſepa- 
ration, unleſs you put a greater quantity of filver, 
which is the laſt refuge in /eparations. Bacon, 


4. Divorce; disjunction from a married ſtate. 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Cath'rine ? 


SE'PARATIST, 8Ep'-per-a-tist. 2. /. L. ſepara- 
tiſte, Fr. from ſeparate.) One who divides 
from the church ; a ſchiſmatick ; a ſeceder. 

The anabaptiſts, | *paratiſts, and ſettaties tenets 
are full of ſchiſm, and inconſiſtent with monarchy. 

; Bacon, 
Our modern ſeparatiſts pronounce all thoſe here- 
tical, or carnal, from whom they have with- 
drawn. Decay of Piety. 
Says the ſe e i, if thoſe, who have the rule 


over you, ſhould command you any thing about 


church affairs, you ought not, in conſcience, to 
obey them. South s Sermons, 


SEPARA'TOR, sép“-pèr-A-tür. 2. / from 
ſeparate.) One who divides; a divider. 


Sz PARATORY, 8&p”-per-i-thr'-y. adj, [from | 


ſeparate.] Uſed in ſeparation. 
The moſt conſpicuous gland of an animal is 
the ſyſtem of the guts, where the lacteals are the 
| emiſſary veſſels, or /. Haratory ducts. 
Cheyne's Philoſo ophical Principles. 


[ ſcpio, Lat.] 
That may be buried. Bailey. 
Sr'pIM ENT, s6p'-f-mint. . [. T ſepimentum, 
Lat.] A hedge; a fence, _ Bailey, 
SEPOSI'TION, ss“C-pô-zish“-un. 1. {. [ ſepono, 
Lat.] The act of ſetting apart; 3 
821. sépt“. n. J. [ ſeptum, Lat.] A clan; a 
race; a family; a generation. A word ved 
only with regard or alluſion to Ireland, and, 
I ppg, Iriſh. 
is judge, being the lord's brehon, adjudgeth 
a better ſhare unto the lord of the ſoil, or the 


— 


head of that %% t, and alſo unto himſelf: for his 
judgment a greater portion, than unto. the plain- |- 


tiffs, ' « Sperſer on Treland. 
The Engliſh forces were ever too weak to ſub- 
| = ſo many warlike nations, or /t, of the Iriſh, 
28 did poſſeſs this uland. Davies on Leland; * 
The true and ancient Ruſſians, a ſept whom he 


had met with in one of the provinces of that vaſt 


empire, were white like the Danes. Boyle. 


SEPTA'NGULAR, sép-täng- gü. ler. adj, p- 


| Shakeſp. . | 


tem and angulus, Lat.] ee * cor- 


ners or ſides. 


4 


8 E F,. 
SEPTEMBER, Sep- tẽm bir. 1. . fLatin ; 
Septembre, Fr.) The ninth month of the 


year; the ſeventh from March. 


September hath, his name as being. the ſeventh 
month from March: he is drawn with a merry 
and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. 


Peacham on Dra awing. 


SE” PTENARY),. Sep! ten- Er-. adj. [ ſeptenarius, 
Lat.] Conſiſting oßʒ ſeven. 

Every controverſy has ſeven queſtions belong- 

ing to it; though the order of nature ſeems too 


much neglected by a copfinement to this ſeptenary 


number. Watts. 


| SEPTE'NARY, enen Io 5. 1. of The num- 


ber ſeven. 

The days of men are caſt up foe 8 and 

every ſeventh year conceived to carry ſome alter- 
| ing character in temper of mind or body 
: . Brown's Fulgar E rrours. 

Theſe conſtitutions of Moſes, that proceed ſo 

much upon a ſzptenary, or number of ſeven, have 
no reaſon in the nature of the thing. Burnet. 
SE el sép-tènnyéèl. adj. [ feptennis, 
Lat.] 
r. Laſting ſeven years. 
2. Happening once in ſeven years. 

Being once diſpenſed with for his ſeptennial 
viſit, by a holy inſtrument from Petropolis, he 
reſolved to 7 trig them by ſubaltern miniſters, 

Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


| SEPT ENT. RION. „sep- tan: tr yuͤn. ./. French; 


ſeptentrio, Lat.] The north. 
Thou art as oppoſite to every good 
As the antipodes are unto us, , 
Or as the ſouth to the /eptentrion, Shak, Henry VI. 


SEPTE/NTRION, sép-tén“ nnz, 0 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL, sép-tèn-try &-nel. adj. 
{ ſeptentrionalis, Lat. Septentrionals F 8 4 | 
Northern. 1 
| Back'd with a ridge of hills, | 
That fcreen'd the brit, of, th' earth and ſeats of 
| men 
From cold fe CE blaſts. Aon s Par. Eee. 
by If the ſpring | 
3 ſhould be deſtiute of 3 rain, 
Or blaſt ſeptentrional with bruſhing wings 
Sweep up the ſmoaky miſts and vapours 35 
Then woe to mortals! Phillips. 


n s6p-tEn-try6-nAlit-F, 
n. J. from /eptentrional.} Northerlineſs. | 
SEPTE/NTRION ALLY, SEp-tEn'-try6-nel-y. v. 
[from ſeptenirional.] Towards the nor th; 
northerly. | 
If they be powerfully excited, and equally let 
fall, they commonly ſink down, and break the 
water, at that extreme whereat they were ſepten- 
trionally excited. Brazon. 
ToSEPTE'NTRIONATE, 8Cp-ten'-tryo-nat.wv. 2. 
[from ſeptentr io, Lat.] To tend northerly. 
Steel and good iron, never excited by the load. 
ſtone, ſeptentrionate at one extreme, and * 
at another. Brown. 


SE PTICAL, sép ty kt. adj. Hav- 
ing power to promote-or produce putrè- 


faction. 


As a /-ti:al medicine, Galen commended. # A 
aſhes of a ſalamander. Brozwn's V ulgar Errour:, 


SEPTILA'TERAL, 86p-th-lat'-thr-E1. adj. E ſep- 
tem and lateris, Lat.] Having ſeven fides. 


By an equal interval they make ſeven triangles, 
the baſes whereof are the ſeven ſides bf a ſaptila- 


5 eral In, po re within a circle e 


Brown's V. gar Aron. 
8K PTUA gane - ian An:-Er- F. ad 
Heptuagenar ius, Lat. Are Ini 
Conſiſting of ſeventy. 
The three hundred years of jeh of tines, or 


N eſtor, c t afford a reaſonable encou ment 
den Ma eee determination . 

| 1%; ig Vu gar Errours. 

, IWR \SEFTUAGE SIMAL,” 


Wo r 
- 5 


I. Following; 


- $&'PVLTVRE; sep'-pül-tshür. n / [ ſipulinre, 


De deferred and put off ſon the debts. of the perſon 


, ” - 
3 7 Ous 


8EQ 
SEPTUAGE'SIMAL, 8&p-tshii-1i-dzhts'-{m-E1. 
; 7275 ¶ſeptuageimus, Lat.) Conſiſting of 
eventy. | t 
in e and ſeptnageſimai age, it is very 
rare to behold the fourth generation. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
S$z/eTVAGINT;, o&p'-tshi-i-dzhint. 2. / Lſep- 
tuaginta, Lat.] The old Greek verſion of 
the Old Teſtament, ſo called as being ſup- 
poſed the work of ſeventy- two interpreters. 
Which way ſoe ver you try, you ſhall find the 
product great enough for the extent of this earth; 
and if you follow the /eptzagint chronology, it will 
ſtill be far higher. | ' Burnet, 
-Sg'PTUPLE, 8&p'-tipl. adj. [ /eptuplex, Lat.] 
Seven times as much. A technical term. 
$8&»U'LCHRAL, 86-pal'-krel. adj. [ ſepulcral, 
Fr. /epulchralis, from ſepulchram, Lat.) 
Relating to burial ; relating to the grave ; 
monumental. | 1 
. Whilſt our ſouls negotiate there, 
We like fepu/chral ſtatues lay; ? 
All day the ſame our poſtures were, 
And we faid nothing all the day. Donne. 


Mine eye hath found that ſad /epulahrat rock, þ 


; 


That was the caſket of heav'n's richeſt ſtore. Miit. 
Sepulchrat lyes our holy walls to grace, | 
And new-year odes, - Pope's Dunciad. 
' $2/pULCHRE,. sép-pul-kür. u. /. |[ /epulcre, 
Fr; ſepulcbrum, Lat.] A grave; a tomb. 
To entail him and 's heirs unto the crown, 
What is it but to make thy ſepulchre? 
Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
Flies and ſpiders get a ſepulebre in amber, more 
durable than the monument and embalming of 
any king. Te | Bacon, 


* There, where the virgin'sſon his doctrine taught, | 


His miracles, and our redemption, wrought ; 
Where I, by chee inſpir'd, his praites ſung, - 
And on his ſepulchre my offering hung. Sandys. 

Perpetual lamps for many. hundred years have 
continued burning, without ſupply, in the ſepul- 


chres of the ahcients. Wilkins. | 
If not one common ſepulchre contains 

Our bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, -1 

Vet Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join. Dryden, 


To.SE/PULCHRE, se-pul-kür. v. a. [from the 
noun. It is accented on the ſecond ſyllable 


by Shakeſpeare and Milton; on the firſt, | 


more properly, by Jonſon and Prior.) T 
bury; to-entomb, .  —- ns 
Go to thy lady's grave, and call her thence ; 


Or, at the leaſt; in hers /epulcbre thine. Shakeſp. 


I am glad to ſee that time ſurvive, 
Where merit is not ſepulebred alive; 


Where good men's virtues them to honours bring, ; 


And not to dangers. Den Fonſon. 
Thou ſo /epulchred in fuch pomp doſt tie, 
That kings for ſuch a tomb would will todie. Mill. 
Diſparted ſtreams ſhall from their channels fly, 
And, deep furcharg'd, by ſandy mountains he 
Obſcurely ſepulchred. c * Prior. 


Fr. /epultura, Lat.] Interment; burial. 
That Niobe, weeping over her children, was 
turned into a ſtone, was nothing elſe but that 


Auring her life ſhe erected over her ſepuiures a |... 


marble tomb of her own. run. 
Where we may royal /epulture prepare; 
With ſpeed to Meleſinda bring relief, 


Regal ler ſpirits, and moderate her grief.. Dre. 


lm England, ſepulture or burial of the dead may 


deceaſed... Aylige. 


B42; 


Szaypa'crovs,. 38-kwa-ehts. adj. L ſequacis, | ' 


Lat.) 8 * * * C22, TEE | 

tendant.: 1 ͥ in nn 

Orpheus could lead the 1 ; 
place, 


And trees uprooted left their 
ol the lyre; 


4 
2 


P 


SEQ 


An angel heard, 
And ſtraight appear d, 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. Dryden. 
Above thoſe ſuperſtitious horrours that enſlave 
The fond ſeguacious herd, to myltick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th' enlighten'd few 
The glorious ſtranger hail. Thomſon. 
2. Ductile; pliant. 


matter being duQile and /equacious, and obedient 


to the hand and ſtroke of the artificer, and apt to 
Ray. | 


be drawn, formed, or. moulded. 
SEQUA CITY, se-kwäs At-Y. u. ſ. [from /equax, 
Lat.] Ductility; toughneſs 


Matter whereof creatures are produced, hath a 


1 : L, 8&'-kwel. 2. J. [ ſequelle, Fr. ſequela, 
Lat. | 
t. Conclufion ; ſucceeding part. | 
If black ſcandal or foul-fac'd reproach 
Attend the /zquel of your impoſition, „ 
Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me. 
Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
Was he not a man of wiſdom? Yes, but he was 
poor : but was he not alſo ſucceſsful ? True, but 
ſtill he was poor: grant this, and you cannot keep 
off that unavoidable eue in the next verſe, the 
poor man's wiſdom 1s deſpiſed. South. 
2. Conſequence ; event. | 
Let any principal thing, as the ſun or the moon, 
but once ceaſe, fail, or ſwerve, and who doth not 
eaſily conceive that the ſequel thereof would be 
ruin both to itſelf and whatſoever dependeth on 
8 f 3 Hooler. 
In theſe he put two weights, | 
The /equel each of parting and of fight. Milton. 
3. Confequence inferred ; conſequentialneſs. 
What ſeguel is there in this argument? An 


n 


archdeacon is the chief deacon: ergo, he is only a 


deacon. Whhitgift. 
SEQUENCE, sè-kweéns. 1. J. from ſequor, Lat.) 
1. Order of ſucceſſion. An elegant word, but 

little uſed. : SO 

How art thou a king, a | 

But by fair /equence and ſucceſhon ? Sha. Rich. II. 
2. Series; arrangement; method. 

The cauſe proceedeth from a precedent ſequence 
and ſeries of the ſeaſons of the year. | 
| 1 Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
5 * / . 

SE'QUENT, sé'-kweént. adj. [ ſequens, Lat.] 
1. Following; ſucceeding. - | 
| Let my trial be mine own confeſſion: 
Immediate ſentence then, and /zquent death, 


Ly 


There he dies, and leaves his race | 
Growing into a nation; and now grown 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks  _ 
: To ſtop their overgrowth. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Conſequential. e 
SE'QUENT,.8&-kwent. . /. [from the adjec- 
* tive.] A follower. Not in uſe.. 
Here he hath framed a letter to a ſequent of the 
__ ſtranger queen's, which accidentally miſcarried. 
'To. SEQUE'S'TER, sè-kwes“ tür. v. a. [e- 
1 Fr. fecreſtar, Span. /equeſtro, low 
. * N 3 5 5 &'s * a 


| 


1. To ſeparate from others for the ſake of 
privaey. ES. St ron 

Why are you ſegueſer d ſrom all your train? 
eee ONE 2. Shabeſp. 
Juso the which place a poor /equifter'dftag, ä 


That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 


Did come to languiſh. Sbaleſp. As you lile it. 
| ln ſhady bow'r-- 755 IND 

More facred and ſegugſter d, though but feign'd, 
Pan or. Sylvanus never lept.. SECS Y 7 F008 


Fe ſacked Nine! that: all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
' Whoſe raptures fire me; and whoſe viſions bleſs; 


| Bear me, oh bear me, to ſcgagſler d ſcenes 
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| Ofbow'rymazes, and ſurrounding. greens, Pope, 


| 1 


1 to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 2. To put aſide; to remove. 


In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, tbe 


cloſeneſs, lentor, and ſequacity. Bacon Nat. Hi. 


Is all the grace I beg. SI. Meaſ. for Meaf. | 


SER 


Although I had wholly 7e er 5's 
fairs, yet © Ee nll out * 8 1 21 
and converſation in books, what thought elt, 
nent to this affair. 8 3 
| 3. To withdraw; to ſegregate, TI 
A thing as ſeaſonable in grief as in joy, a 
| Cent being added unto actions of greateſt Goa 

and ſolemnity, as being uſed when men: a ; 
queſter themſelves from action. fe 
4. To ſet aſide from the ufe of the ons 

that of others: as, his annuity is e 

to pay his creditors. ts 
5. To deprive of poſſeſſions. 
| It was histaylor and his cook, his fine faſhion 
and his French ragouts, which /eque/?:r+4 ag 
and, in a word, he came by his poverty as finfull 


« 


as ſome uſually do by their riches. South 
SEQUE'STRABLE, sE-kwes'-trabl. adj, 


Teng fat. yh 

r. Subject to privation. 

2. Capable of ſeparation. | 

Hartſhorn, and divers other bodies belonging 

to the animal kingdom, abound wich a not un. 
eaſily ſequeftrable ſalt, Boyle, 

To SEQUE'STRATE, 5&-kwes'-trit. v. z. Ty 
ſequeſter ; to ſeparate. 

In general contagions, more periſh for want of 
neceſſaries than by the malignity of the diſeaſe, 
they being ſegueſtrated from mankind, 

1585 Arbuth not on Air, 

SEQUESTRA'TION, sék-wés-trä“-shün. z. 

L /equeſtration, Fr. from ſequſtrate. 
1. Separation; retirement. 

His addiction was to courſes vain; 

I never noted in him any ſtudy, 

Any retirement, any /equeſiration 

From open haunts and popularity. Shah. Henry v. 

There muſt be leiſure, retirement, ſolitude, and 
a ſequeſtration of a man's ſelf from the noiſe of the 
world; for truth ſcorns to be ſeen by eyes much 
fixt upon inferior objects. © South, 

2. Diſunion ; disjunction. 

The metals remain unſevered, the fire only 
dividing the body into ſmaller particles, hindering 
reſt and continuity, without any ſequeſtration oi 


3. State of being ſet aſide. 
Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
Before whoſe glory I was great in arms, | 
This loathſome /egu ration have | had. 


4. Deprivation: of the uſe 
r 
If there be a ſingle ſpot in the glebe more bar- 


ren, the rector or vicar:may be obliged, by the 


under pain of /equeſtration. © Swift, 
SEQUESTRA'TOR, 8ck'-wes-tra-tar.-n, /. (from 
 fequeſtrate.) One who takes from a man the 
Profit of his poſſeſſions. 


I am fallen into the hands of publicans and f. 
' gueſirators, and they have taken all ſrom me. Tay. 


SERA'GLIO, 86-ral-ly0. u. / {Italian ;. perhaps. 


of Oriental original. The g is loſt in tbe 
pronunciation.] A houſe of women kept 
for debau cher: | 
There is @ greut deal more ſolid content to be 


[ 


| found in a conſtant courſe. of well living, than in 


Nerru. 


the voluptuouſueſs of a ſeragho. : 


SARAH, Ser- raf. 1. J. L. v] One of the 


orders of angels. 8 8 
He is infinitely more remote, in the real excel- 
of all created beings, than the pureſt ſerapb is from 
the moſt contemptible part. of matter, and conſe» 
quently muſt infinitely exceed what our 2 
underſtandings-can conceive of him. Lale, 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mos 
Asche rapt crab that adores and burns. *#* 
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elementary principles. | eee 
Sb Ap. Henry VI. 


and- profits of 2 


caprice' or pique of the biſhop, to build upon it, 


| lency of his nature, from the higheſt. and perfeclelt 
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Or whether he at laſt deſcends | $$ 
To like with leſs ſerapbicł ends. 255 Swift, 
| Se/RAPHIM, s&r-r4-fim.. u. /. [This is pro- 


. { . 2 2 4 „ 8 + 
SERE'NE, e. ren. ad. [ferein, Fr. ren, 


— 


SER 

genre AL, chk tl. ? 1 4. 
Sea PHICKy elk. 3» 
„ feraphique, Fr. from ſeranb. ! 


- 6 . I. - 
1. Angelick 5 and at lll things, deſiring to be 


Love is curious : 
; ity, of perfect innocence, and 
of angelical 3 | Taylor. 


: ur, | 
ag aver and trophies. Milton, 
2, Pure; refined from ſenſuality. 
; 'Tis to the world a ſecret yet, 1 85 
Whether the nymph, to pleaſe her ſwain, 
Talks in a high romantick ftrain ; 


perly the plural of ſeraph, -and therefore 
cannot have . 


written.) Angels of one of the heavenly 
9 cherubim and ſeranbim continually do 
cry. | "2. © Common Prayer. 
Then flew one of he 0 unto me, hav- 
ing a live coal in his hand. 4 3 Tfaiah, vi. 6. 
Of /eraphim another ro. | Milton. 
Sek E, ser. adj. Ireaman, Sax. to dry.] Dry ; 
withered ; no longer green. See SEAR, 
The muſes, that were wont green bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches ere, Spenſer. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ere, 
III-fac'd, worſe bodied, ſhapeleſs every where; 
. Vitious, ungentle. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Ere this diurnalftar © - ©  * 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 
They /ere wood from the rotten hedges took, 


And ſeeds of latent fire from flints provoke, Dryd. 


„„ P on Jowvibranchsc © 
Low bending to the bank, I ſat me down, 
Muſing and ſtill. Norve f Royal Convert. 
SERE, Ar. n. . [Of this word I know not 
the etymology, nor, except from this paf- 
ſage, the meaning. Can it come, like /heers, 
from ryan, Sax. to cut ?] Claw; talon. 
That mounted on the winds, together ſtill 
Their ſtrokes extended ; but arriving now- 
Amidſt the council; over every brow —_ 
Shook their thick wings, and threat*ning dea 
W ß | 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager /eres, 
| RD SEO 1 * Chapman. 
SERENA'DE, S$6ri&n-X'd. 1. . | ferenades, Fr. 
ſerenata, Ital. whence, in Milton, ſerenate, 
from ſerenus, Lat. the lovers commonly 
attending their miſtreſſes in fair nights.) 
Mufick or ſongs with which ladies are en- 
tertained by their Jovers in the night. _ 
_ Mixt dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 
Or ferenate, which the ſtarv'd lover ſings 
To his proud fair; beſt quitted with diſdain, Milt. 
Fooliſn ſwallow, what doſt thou © © 
a — at my wary. Oh, CO IT 
With thy tuneleſs /erenade ? Cdrvley. 
Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade, 2 
At her deaf doors, with ſome vile ſerenade? Dry. 
Will fancies he never ſhould have been the man 
He is, had not he broke windows, and diſturbed 
honeſt people with his midnight ſerenades, when he 
was a young fellow. (2329 Atdifon, 
To SERENA DE, 86r-6n-4/d. v. a; [from the 
noun.] To entertain with hocturnal mufick. 
He continued to ſerenade' her every morning, 
bill the queen was charmed with his harmony. 


— 


8 


Lat.) 
7; Calm; placid; quiet. 


2 ee : 
Spirits live inſpher' 


In regions mild of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 


added; yet, in compliance | 
with our languages feraphims is ſometimes | 


2. UnruMled ; undiſturbed ; 


The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky. Pope. |- 


n 


peaceful or calm of mind 
mind. 

There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His ſtature, and upright with front /zrene 
Govern the reſt, Milton. 

Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all 
that is paſt, unto future circumſpection, and a ſe- 
rene Expectation of the future life. Grew's Coſmol. 
utta SERE NA, gut-ta 8E-re'-ni, A. ſ. An 
obſtruction in the optic nerve. Av 
Theſe eyes that roll in vain, 
So thick-a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs. 
SERE'NE, sé-ré'n. n, /. [from the adjeQive.] 
A calm damp evening. | 
Wherever death doth pleaſe t' appear, 
Seas, ſerenes, ſwords, ſhot, ſickneſs, all are there. 
1 Ben Fonſon. 
To SERE'NE, 86-re'n. v. 4. [ ſerener, Fr. ſereno, 
Lat.) e | | | 


1. To calm; to quiet. | | 
2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 
Take care 5 | 


Thy muddy bev'rage to ſerene, and drive 
Precipitant the baſer ropy lees. Phillips. 
SERE/NELY, se- r&'n- y. adv: [from ſerene, | 
1. Calmly; quietly.  * Þ 
The ſetting ſun now 
2. With unruffled temper ; coolly. 

Whatever practicalruleis generally broken, can- 
not be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible that 
men would, without ſhame or fear, confidently 
and ſerenely break a rule, which they could not 
but evidently know that God had ſet up. Locke. 

The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 

Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair : | 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 
SERE'NENESS, sé-ré'n-nis. 2. /. [from ſerene. 
Serenity. ö 


SERE'NITUDE, ss-réën“-ny-tshôd. 2. / (from 


ſerene.] Calmneſs ; coolneſs of mind. Not 
in uſe, | 1 
From the equal diſtribution of the phlegma- 
tick humour will flow quietude and /erenitude in 
the affections. Wotton, 


SERENITY, sè-rén“-ny-ty. u. ſ. [ ſerenite, Fr. 
from ſerenus, Lat.] : | 
1. Calmneſs; mild temperature. 
In the conſtitution of a perpetual equinox, the 
beſt part of the globe would be deſolate ;. and as 
to that little that would be inhabited, there is no 
reaſon to expect that it would conſtantly enjoy 
that admired calm and ſerenity. Bentley. 
Pure ſerenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation ſtill. Thom. 
2. Peace; quietneſs ; not diſturbance. 
A general peace and ſerenity newly ſucceeded a 
eneral trouble and cloud throughout all his king- 
ew 7 1 Temple. 
3. Evenneſs of temper; coolneſs of mind. 
I cannot ſee how any men ſhould ever tranſ- 
greſs thoſe moral rules, with confidence and ſere- 
nity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon 


minds. „ | Locke. 
SERG=, sä'rdzh. u. / { ſerge, Fr. werga, Span. 
which Covaruvias derivesfrom æirica, Arab. 
Sinner from ſerge, Germ. a mat.] A kind 
of woollen cloth. | e 
The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, ano- 
ther weaves into cloth, another into kerſey or 
ſerge, and another into arras. Hale. 
Fe weavers, all your ſhuttles throw, 
And bid broad-cloths and ſerges grow. Gay. 


SE'RGEANT, $a'r-dzbant, n. /. [/ergent, 


Fr, /ergente, Ital. from /erviens, Lat.] 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
the commands of magiltrates. - 


Had I but time, as this fell ſergeant, | Death, | 


Milton. 


ſhone ſerenely bright. Pope. 


their 


even of teniper; | 
; thewing a calm | 


Is ſtrict in his arreſt, oh! I could tell. Sh, Ham!.. 


SER 


When it was day, the magiſtrates ſent the /er- 
geants, ſaying, Let theſe men go, Ads, xvi. 35+ 
2. A petty officer in the army. 

This is the ſergeant, 


| Who like a good and hardy ſoldier ſought. 


Sha leſp. Macbeth. 
3. A lawyer of the higheſt rank under a judge. 
None ſhould be made /zrgeants, but ſuch as 
probably might be held fit to be judges afterwards, 
1 5 Bacon. 
4. It is a title given to ſome of the king's 
ſervants: as, ſergeant chirurgeon ; that is, 
a chirurgeon /ervant to the king. | 
SERGEANTRY, $a r-dzhant-trp. n. /. [from 
ſergeant. ] | 8 
Grand ſergeantry is that where one holdeth lands 
of the king by ſervice, which he ought to do in his 
own perion unto him: as to bear the king's ban- 
ner or his ſpear, or to lead his hoſt, or to be his 
marſhal, or to blow a horn, when he ſeeth his ene- 
mies invade the land; or to find a man at arms to 
fight within the four ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf; 
or to bear the king's ſword before him at his coro- 
nation, or on that day to be his ſewer, carver, but- 
ler, or chamberlain. Petit ſ-rgeantry is where a 
man holdeth land of the king, to yield him yearly 
ſome ſmall thing towards his wars; as a ſword, 
dagger, bow, knife, ſpear, pair of gloves of mail, 
a pair of ſpurs, or ſuch like. | Cowell. 
SE/RGEANTSH1P, 84T-dzhint-3hlp. 2. /. [from 
/ergeant.) The office of a ſergeant, | 
SE'RIES,.8C'-ryez: u. .. [ /erie, Fr. Series, Lat.] 
1. Sequence; order. | 
Draw out that antecedent, by refle&ing briefly 
upon the text, as it lies in the /eries of the epiſtle. 
7 Ward of Infidelity. 
The chaſms of the correſpondence I cannot ſup= 
_ ply, having deſtroyed too many letters to preſerve 
any ſeries. | ; Poe. 
2. Succeſſion; courſe. 
This is the ſeries of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas! and thine, are born to know. 
| | N | Pope. 
SE RIO Us, $@-ryus. adj. [/erieux, Fr. ſerius, 
Lat.] | | 3 5 
1. Grave; ſolemn; not volatile; not 
of behaviour. | | 
Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all thing: 
are /crious round about us: God is ſeriovs, who 
exerciſeth patience towards us; ' Chriſt is /eriovs, 
who ſhed his blood for us; the Holy Ghoſt is /eri- 
ous, Who ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our 
hearts; the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the 
_ molt /erious things in the world; the Holy Sacra- 
ments repreſent the moſt ſerious and awful matters; 
the whole creation is /eriovs in ſerving God, and 
us; all that are in heaven or hell are /zrious: how 
then can we be gay? To give theſe excellent 


light 


werds their full force, it ſhould be known that they | 


came not from the prieſthood, but the court: and 
froma courtier as eminent as Englandever boaſted. 
| | TAE Be Tieoung. 
2. Important; weighty; not trifling. 1 
Il hence to London on a ſerious matter.. 
A Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
There's nothing ſeriaous in mortality 
All is but toys. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
SERIOUSLY, sé“-ryüs-Iy. adu. [from /erious:] 
8 ſolemnly; in earneſt; without 
levity. ' 1 177. MIN ed BESS T $2 
It cannot but be matter of very dreadſul con- 
ſideration to any one, fober and in his wits; to 
think ſerioigy with himſelf, what horror and con- 
| fuſion muſt needs ſurpriſe that man, at the laſt day 
ol account, who had led his wholelife by ont rule, 
when God intends to judge him by another. South, 
| | All laugh to find CVS4-2.1914 bi ts 
Vnthinking plainneſs ſo p'erfpread thy m 
That thou couldit /zriou/ly perſuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe à God; Dryd. 
25 | Juſtia 
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| Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Lactantius, and 
Arnobius, tell us, that this martyrdom firſt of all 


made them ſeriouſly inquilitive into that religion, 


"which could indue the mind wichſo much ſtrength, 
and overcome the ſear of death, nay, raiſe an car- 
neſt deſire of it, though it appeared in all its ter- 
rors. | Addiſon. 
SE RIOUSNESS, $SE/-ryas-nls. 7. /. [from /eri- 
oug.] Gravity; ſolemnity ; earneſt attention. 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs vaniſhed 

all at once, and a ſpirit of libertiniſm and profane- 


neſs ſtarted up in the room of it. Atterb, Sermons. 


\The youth was received at the door by a ſervant, 
who then conducted him with great filence and 
ſeriouſneſs to a long gallery, which was darkened 
at noon- day. Addiſon's Spectator. 

SERMOCINA'TION, 8&r-mG6-s8t-nY-shan. 2. /. 
[ /ermocinatio, Lat.] The act or practice of 
making ſpeeches. 

SERMOCINA'TOR, $Er-mG-s?-ni'-thr. 2. /. 
[ ſer mocinor, Lat.] A preacher ; a ſpeech- 
maker. 2 5 

Theſe obſtreperous ſermocinators make eaſy im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the vulgar. Howel. 

SERMON, sèér'-mün. u. . [ ſermon, Fr. /ermo, 
Lat.] A diſcourſe of inſtruction pronounced 
by a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our ſermons, be they never ſo ſound and 
perfect, God's word they are not, as the ſermons 
of the prophets were; no, they are but ambigu- 
oully termed his word, becauſe his word is com- 
monly the ſubje& whereof they treat, and muſt be 
the rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. Shak. 

Sermons he heard, yet not ſo many 7 

As left no time to practiſe any: 

He heard them reverently, and then 

His practice preach'd them o'er again.'Craſbaro, 


Many, while they have preached Chriſt in their | _ 


ſermons, have read a lecture of atheiſm in their 
practice. South. 
His preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought; 5 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
To SE'RMON, $er-mtin. v. a. [ /ermoner, Fr. 
from the noun.]J | 
1. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon. 
Some would rather have good diſcipline deli- 


vered plainly by way of precept, or ſermoned at 
large, than thus cloudily inwrapped in allegorical. 


devices. Spenſer. 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically; to leſſon. 
FR Come, /ermon me no farther : : 
No villanous bounty yet hath paſs'd my heart. 
55 Shakeſp. Timon. 
SE RMOUNTAIN or Se/el;, 8Er-mou'n-tin. 7. / 
. {.filex, Lat.] A plant. 7 | 
SerO'sSITY, sé-rôs“-slt-V. 7. /. [ ferofite, Fr.] 
Thin or watery part of the blood. 
In theſe the ſalt and lixiviated ſeroſity is divided 
between the guts and the bladder; but it remains 
undivided in birds. 
The tumour of the throat, which occaſions the 
difficulty of ſwallowing and breathing, proceeds 
from a ſerofity obſtructing the glands, which may 
be watery, œdematoſe, or ſchirrous, according to 
the viſcoſity, of the humour. Arbuibnot. 


SE ROUs, sè-rüs. adj. [ /ereux, Fr. /erofus, 
Lat. 5 | E ef 
I. 1 Uſed of the part of the 
blood which ſeparates in congelation from 

the grumous or red part. 50 
2. Adapted to the ſerum. e e 
This diſeaſe is commonly an extravaſation of 
ſerum, received in ſome cavity of the body; for 
there may be alſo a dropſy by a dilatation of the 
ſerous veſſels, as that in the ovarium. Arb. on Diet. 
SERPENT, sér'-pènt. n. ,. L 
Ananimal that moves by undulation without 


* 


Brown. 


ſerpigo, Lat.]  Diſcaſed with a ſerpigo. 


3, Lat.] 


SER. 


legs. They are often venomous. They 
are divided into two kinds: the viper, 
which brings young ; and the /nake, that 
lays eggs. | 
She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water fill'd up to the height; 
In which a ſerpent did himſelf enfold, 
That horror made to all that did behold. F. Queen. 
She ſtruck me with her tongue, | 
Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. 
/ Shateſp. King Lear. 
They, or under ground, or circuit wide, 
With /erpent error wand'ring, found their way. 
| Mitton. 
The chief I challeng'd : he, whoſe practis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent mazes of deceit, | 
Eludes my ſearch. Pope's Odyſſey. 
SE/RPENTINE, $Er/-pEn-tin. adj. Lſerpentinus, 
Lat. from ſerpent. ] | | 
1. Reſembling a ſerpent. 
I craved of him to lead me to the top of this | 
rock, with meaning to free him from ſo ſerpentine 
a companion as I am. Sidney. 
- This of ours is deſcribed with legs, wings, a | 
ſerpentine and winding tail, and a creſt or comb 
ſomewhat like a cock. Brown, 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhew 
Thy inward fraud, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The figures and their parts ought to have a er- 
fentine and flaming form naturally: theſe forts of 
outlines have I know not what of life and ſeem- 
ing motion in them, which very much reſembles | 
the activity of the flame and ſerpent. . Dryden. 
2. Winding like a ſerpent ; anfractuous. 
Nor can the ſun 
Perfect a circle, or maintain his way 
One inch direct; but where he roſe to-day 
He comes no more, but with a cozening line 
Steals by that point, and ſo is ſerpentine. Donne. 
His hand th' adorned firmament diſplay'd, 
Thoſe ſerpentine yet conſtant motions made. Sandys. 
How many ſpacious countries doth the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes ſerpentine, 
Traverſe, before he ſplits in Belgia's plain, 
And, loſt in ſand, creeps to the German main? 


Blackmore. 
SE/RPENTINE, 8Er-pen-tin, x. /. [dracantium.] 
An herb. | Ainſavorth. 


SERPENTINE Store, 8er'-pEn-tin stön. 2. /. 
There were three ſpecies of this ſtone known 
among the ancients, all reſembling one another, 
and celebrated for the ſame virtues. The one was 
green, variegated with ſpots of black, thence 
called the black ophites; another, called the white 
ophites, was green alſo, but variegated with ſpots 
of white: the third was called tephria, and was 
of a grey colour, variegated with ſmall black 
ſpots. The ancients tell us, that it was a certain 
remedy againſt the poiſon of the bite of ſerpents ; 
but it is now juſtly rejected. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Accept in good part a bottle made of a ſerpen- 
tine ſlone, which hach the quality to give any wine 
or water, that ſhall be infuſed therein for four- and- 
twenty hours, the taſte and operation of the ſpa- 
water, and is very medicinable for the cure of 
the ſpleen and gravel. how . Wotton. 
SERPENT's Tongue, $Er-pentz ting. u. J. 
lophiogloſſon.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
SERPET, $Cr'-pit. 2. /, A baſket. Arnſavorth. 
SERP1/GINOUS, . 8Er-pldzh'-In-Gs. adj. {from 


Ihe ſkin behind her ear downwards became ſer- 
figinons, and was covered with white ſcales. Viſe. 
SERPT'GO,. $r-pl'-g6. n. /. [Lat.] A kind 


of tetter. | 


+ 


For thy own bowels, which do. call thee fire, . 


Do curſe the gout, /erpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no ſooner. Shakeſp. 
She had a node, with pains, on her right leg, 


; 70 SEak, ger. D. A. [ ſerrer, 


Not received into uſe, nor deferyins 
© rece 


| SE'RRATE, $er -rat. 
SERRATED, 8Er -rA-tid. 


SERRA'TION, Ser-ra'-shtin. 2. /. [from ſerra 


2. One in a ſtate of ſubjection. 


and a. ſerpigo on her right hand. Wiſeman, 


SER 


Fr.] To a: 
hard together; to crowd into 2.20 "Toy 
tion. p- 
The frowning and knitting of the bree: 
gathering or ſerring of the ſpirits, to ref, 3 A 
meaſure ; and alſo this knitting will fol, os 
carneſt ſtudying, though it be without diſlike 
acon's Natural E. 0, 5 
Heat attenuates and ſends forth the ſpirit of 
body, and upon that the more groſs part 5 


s contra 
and err themſelves together. B ng 
* ts 


| adje\ ferratus, Lat, 
. : Formed with Jazs 
or indentures like the edge of a ſaw. © © 
All that have ſerrate teeth are carnivorous, 2, 
The common heron hath long legs for wadina 
a long neck anſwerable thereto to reach Prey 4 
wide throat to pouch it, and long toes, with "oak 
hooked talons, one of which is remarkably erat 
on the edge, | Derham's P By ſico- Theolygy 
This ſtick is uſually knotted, and always an. 
ed: one of them with a curious ſhark's tooth near 
an inch long, and indented or ſerrated on ho 
edges: a ſcurvy weapon. Grew, 
Lat.] Formation in the ſhape of a ſaw. ; 


SERRATURE, $er-ra-tor. x. /. [from era, 


Lat.] Indenture like teeth of ſaws, 
Theſe are ſerrated on the edges; but the feria. 
tures are deeper and groſſer than in any of the ret. 


Woodward, 


To SE/RRY, 8er'-rf. v. a. [ ſerrer, Fr. ſerrato, 


Ital.] To preſs cloſe; to drive hard toge- 
ther. For /erry, Bacon uſes ſerr; but nci- 


ther /err nor /erry are received. 


With them roſe | 
A foreſt huge of ſpears; and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and ſerried ſhields in thick array, 
Of death immeaſurable. Milton's Paradiſe Li, 
Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout; 
Nor ſerv'd it to relax their ſerried files. 
Milton s Paradiſe Li, 


SE'RVANT, 8er'-vent. u. / [/ervant, Fr. ſervuc, 


Lat.] 


1. One who attends another, and acts at his 


command : the correlative of maſter. Uſed 
of man and woman. a 
| We are one in fortune; both | 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt. 
| Ly” Shokeſp, - 
I had rather be a country ſervant maid, 


| Than a great queen with this condition. 


Sbaleſp. Richard Ill. 
Hle diſdain'd not 
Thenceforth the form of ſervant to aſſume. Mil. 
For maſter or for ſervant here to call | 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dry, 
Unuſual, 
| Being unprepar d, | 
Our will became the ſervant to defect, 


Which elſe ſhould free have wrong' d. 


Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


3. Aword of civility uſed toſuperiorsorequals. 


This ſubjection, due from all men to all mes, 

is ſomething more than the compliment of courk, 
when our betters tell us they are our humble /r- 
vants, but underſtand us to be their ſlaves. Swift: 


To SERVANT, ser - vent. v. a. [from the nou.) 
_ To ſubject. 


Not in uſe. | 
a M., affairs : 
Are ſervanted to others: though I owe 

My revenge properly, remiſſion lies 

In Volſcian — Sbaleſp. Coriolarur. 


To SERVE, s&rv'. v. a. [/ervir, Fr. ſerv 


Lat.) a 


1. 10 work for. 


Becauſe thou art my brother, ſhouldll thou 
therefore ſerve me for nought ? Geneſis, xx. 15+ 


2. To attend at command. 


A goddeſs among gods ador d, and /o 4, 


By angels number es, thy daily train. 15 


: 


. 4 þ 
by 


: S 


8 


a «@ <a 3 << 


8 E R 
or meagly. | 4 5 5 
thy wiſdom not to 
W N ſerve thee. 


4. To obey ſervile! 
Jo wealth a ſer t. but m | Denham. 


with food ceremontouſly. 
* To fa in their ſhameleſs pride, 
Are ſerv d in plate, and in their chariotsride. Dryd. 


+ - or uþ: With in, as meat dreſſed 
W e = 7 is brought into another room 
with up, as the room of repaſt is commonly 
higher than the kitchen. Irs 

Bid them cover the table, /erve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. Sha. Merc. of Ven. 

goon after our dinner was ſerved in, which was 
right good viands, both for bread and meat: we 


good | Bacon, 
Beſmeared with the horrid juice of ſepia, they 


danced a little in phantaſtick poſtures, retired a 
while, and then returned, ſerving up a banquet as 
at ſolemn funerals. | aylor. 


Some part he roaſts; then ſerves it up ſo dreſt, | 
| 


And bids me welcome to this humble feaſt : - 
Mov'd with diſdain, 
1 with avenging flames the palace burn'd. Dryden. 
The ſame meſs ſhould be ſerved up again for 
ſupper, and breakfaſt next morning. 
| Arbuthnot's Hiflory of Fobn Bull, | 
6. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. 

Bao dies bright and greater ſhould not ſerve - 
The leſs not bright. N Milton. 
7. To ſupply with any thing: as, the curate 

ſerved two churches. 1 
They that ſerve the city, ſhall ferve it out of all 
the tribes of Iſrael. Exel. xlviii. 19. 


8. To obey in military actions: as, he /erved | 


the king in three campaigns. 
9. To be ſufficient to. z | 
If any ſubjeR, intereſt, or fancy has recom» 
mended, their reaſoning is after their faſhion ; it 
ſerves their turn, e Locke, 
10. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt; to promote. 
When a ſtorm. of a ſad miſchance beats upon our 


where it can ſerve another end, either of religion 


or prudence. | 7 Taylor. 
He conſider'd every creature | 
Moſt opportune might ſerve his wiles. Milton. 


11. To help by good offices. 
= Shall he thus ſerve his'country, and the muſe 
WE The tribute of her juſt applauſe refuſe? Tate. 
12. To comply with; to ſubmit to. | 
- They think herein we ſerve the time, becauſe 
== thereby we either hold or ſeek preferment. Hooker. 
== 2:. To ſatisfy; to content. | 
24 As the former empty plea ſerved the fottiſh |} 
Jews, this equally /erves theſe to- put them into 
2 fool's paradiſe, by feeding their hopes, without 
changing their lives. | South. 
Nothing would ſerve them but riding. Eftrange: 
One halt-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine, 
= And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope, 
WE £4. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. 
The dull flat falſchood ſerves for policy ; 
: And, in the cunning, truth-itſelf 's a lye. Pope. 
= 25. [Se /ervir de, Fr.] To ſerve himſelf of. 
Io make uſe of. Ane e 4 
? A complæte brave man muſt, know ſolidly the 
main end he is in the world for: and withal how 
to ſerve himſelf of the divine's high contemplations, 
= of the metaphyſician's-ſubtile ſpeculations; and of 
| the natural philoſophers minute obſervations, 


They would /crve themſelots of this form. Ta 

1 r myſclf. of this conceſſion, Chilling. 
: 1s much more eaſy for men to ſerve their 
Vn ends of thoſe prineiples, 9 1 
Put into men, but find there. Tillotſon. 
_ they elevate themſelves, tis only to fall from 


To bring meat à8 A menial attendant: 


had alſo drink of three ſorts, all wholeſome and 


ſpirits, turn it into ſome advantage, by obſerving | - 


Digby on the Soul. 


SER 


| other men's wings, neither underſtanding their 
uſe nor virtue. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


he /erved me ungratefully. | 
17. {In divinity.) To worſhip the Supreme 
Being. | | 
Matters hid leave to God, him ſerve and fear. 
Milton. 
18. To ſerve a avarrant. To ſeize an offen- 
der, and carry to juſtice. 
19. To ſerve an office» 


To SERVE, sèrv'. v. u. 
1. To be a ſervant, or ſlave. | 
Iſrael ſerved for a wife, and for a wife he kept 
„ | Hof. 
which thou ſhalt ſerve with me. Genefts, xx. 27. 
2. To be in ſubjection. 


thou haſt wearied me with thine iniquities. 


3. To attend; to wait. | 
Martha was cumbered about much ſerving, and 
- ſaid, Lord, doſt thou not care that my ſiſter hath 
left me to /erve alone? 
4. To engage in the duties of war under com- 
mand. | 
Both more or leſs have given him the revolt ; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of 
Italy, who had before been great commanders, 
but now ſerved as private gentlemen without pay. 
Bs Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
5. To produce the end'defired. .. 
The look bewrayed, that, as ſhe uſed theſe or- 
naments-not for herſelf, but to prevail with ano- 


6. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe. 


7, Toſuit; to be convenient. | 
We have the ſummary of all our griefs, 
When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. 
| Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
As occafion ſerves, this noble queen 
And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 
| Shateſp. Henry VI. 
Read that; tis with the royal ſignet ſign'd, 
And given me by the king, when time ſhould ſer ve, 
To be perus'd by you. Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar, 
8. To eonduce; to be of uſe. | 
Churches, as every thing elſe, receive their 
chief perfection from the end whereunto' they 
„ | Hooker. 
Our ſpeech to worldly ſuperiors we. frame in 
ſuch ſort as ſerveth beſt to inform and perſuade the 
minds'of them, who otherwiſe neither could nor 
would greatly regard our neceſſities. 
Who leſſens thee, againſt his purpoſe ſer ves 
To manifeſt the more thy might. Milton. 
Firſt inveſtigate the variety of motions and 
figures made by the organs which /erve for articu- 
lation, and the variety of matter to which thoſe ' 
articulations are ſeverally applied. Hooker. 
Faſhion is, for the moſt part, nothing but the 
oſtentation of riches; and therefore the high price 
of what /crves-to that, rather increaſes than leſſens 
its vent. Locle. 


viſionary proſpects. | Sift, 
9. To officiate or miniſter ; as, he /erued at 
the publick dinner. 8 85 


16. To treat; to requite: in an ill ſenſe: as, 


To diſcharge any one- : 
| - rous and public duty. 


We will give thee this alſo, for the ſervice | 


Thou haſt made me to ſerve with thy fins; | 


Tſaiah, xliii. 24. 


Lule, x. 40. 


ther, ſo ſhe feared that all would not /erve. Sidney. | 


Take it, ſhe ſaid; and, when your needs require, | 
This litttle brand will er ve to light your fire. Dry. | 


* 


Hooker. 


Our victory only ſerved to lead us on to further | 


Se'RVICE, séèr“- vis, n. . L. ſaor vice, Fr. ſer vi- 
tium, Lat.] . | . 
1, Menial office; low buſineſs done at the 
command of a maſter. oy 
The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe. 
Follow'd his king, and did him ſervice 
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2. Attendance of a ſervant. "VEE 
Both * by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd 
moſt :, | 
A moſt unnaturaland faithleſs ſervice. Sbaleſp. 
3. Place; office of a ſervant. 
| I have ferved prince Florizel; but now I am 
" out of /ervice. Shakeſp. 
By oppreſling and betraying me, 
Thou might: ſt have ſooner got another ſervice.Shak. 
Theſe that accuſe him are a yoke of his diſ- 
carded men; very rogues, now they be out of „er- 
vice. | Shaleſp. 
A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and 
gain; for none would go to ſervice that thinks he 
has enough to live well of himſelf. Temple. 
4+ Any thing done by way of duty to a ſu- 
perior. | 
That ſervice is not ſervice; ſo being done, 
But being ſo allow'd. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
This poem was the laſt piece of ſervice I did for 
my maſter king Charles. Dryden, 
5. Attendance on any ſuperior. 
a Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which Iwill purchaſe with my duteous ſervice. ShaF, 
| Riches gotten by ſervice, though it be of the beſt 
riſe, yet, when gotten by flattery, may be placed 
amongſt the worſt. | Bacon 
| 6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent. 
„ I am a woman lacking wit 
| To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons; 
Pray do my ſervice to his majeſty. Shak. Henry VIII. 
7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion. | 
Thou, Nature, art my goddeſs; to thy law 
My ſ/erwizes-are bound. Shakeſh. King Tear. 
God requires no man's. ſervice upon hard and un- 
| reaſonable terms. Tillotſon's Sermons, - 
8. Act on the performance of which poſſeſ- 
ſion depends. | 
Although they built caſtles and made freehold- 
ers, yet were there no tenures and ſervices reſerved 
to the crown; but the lords drew all the reſpe&- 
and dependency of the common people unto them 
ſelves. Davies's State of Treland. 
9. Actual duty ;--offiee. + 
The order of human ſociety cannot be- pre- 
ſerved, nor the ſervices requiſite to the ſupport of 
it be ſupplied, without a diſtinct ion of ſtations, - 
and a long ſubordination of offices. Rogers, 
10. Employment; buſineſs. | | 
If ſtations of power and truſt were conſtantly 
made the rewards of virtue, men of great abilities 
would endeavour to excel in the duties of a reli- 
gious life, in order to qualify themſelves for pub=# 
lick ſervice, _ | Swift. 
11, Military duty. Pe Lek | 
| When he cometh to experience of ſervice abroad, 
or 15 put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy 
loan. | | Spenſer. 
At the parliament at Oxford, his youth, and 
want of experience in ſea-/ervice, had ſomewhat- 
been ſhrewdly touched, even before the Wn of 
popular liberty were yet ſet open. Wetton's Buck, 
12. A military achievement. | 
Such fellows will learn you by rote where /zvices © 
were done, at ſuch and ſuch a breach. Shak; Henry V. 
13. Purpoſe; uſe. | 8 . 
All the veſſels of the king's houſe are not for 
uſes of honour; ſome be contmon ſtuff, and for 
mean ſervices, yet profitable. ; Spelman, 
14; Uſeful office; advantage conferred, 
| The ſtork's plea, when taken in a net, was, the 
_  ſeroice ſhe did in picking up venomous creatures. 
7 . 1 L' Eftrange, 


- 


ſervice to religion, by affecting ſo much to converſe. 
with cach other, and caring ſo little to mingle with 


the laity/ _ I's re bes þ Sit. 
Gentle ſtreams: viſit” populous towns in their 


courſe, and are at once of-ornament and ſervice 
to them. | Pee 

That ſervice may really be done, the medicine 
muſt be given in larger quantities. 24 


3 higher Place, becauſe th WY | 
Vor. H. N .. 


| 


_ Improper for a flave, 


Sau King Lear. | 


4 H 


The clergy prevent themſelves from domg much = 


I5. Favour , 8 
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i . Een fortune rules no more a ſervile land. r. Slavery; ſtate of a flave; depen 
wk ov Se a woman's ſervice; are due, Where exild tyrants ſtill by turns command. Pope. Ariſtotle ſpeaketh of men, e 
My fool uſurps my body. Sbaleſp. King Lear. | 2. Fawning ; eringing. | | framed for the ſtate of ſcrvitude, ſaying, The 
- x6, Public office of devotion | Ihe moſt ſervile flattery is lodged the moſt eaſily have reaſon ſo far forth as to conceive when 5 
According to this form of theirs, it muſt ſtand | in the groſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary con- _ A, £ ; 3 
for a rule, No fermon, no ſerviae. Hooker. | cet draweth a yielding to their greaters, and then You would have fold your king to laughter 
If that very /ervice of God in the Jewiſh ſyna- | have they not wit to diſcern the right degrees of His princes and his peers to ſervitude, : 
gogues, which our Lord did approve and ſanctify duty. Sidney. His ſubjects to oppreſſion and contempt, 
with his own preſence, had ſo large portions of the She muſt bend the ſer vile knee, | Unjuſtly thou d „ . ep. Henry v. 
| law and prophets, together with the many prayers | And fawning take the ſpleadid robber's boon. ol njuily tnou ” ſt it with the name 
| and pſalms read day by day, as equal in a manner | | Thomſon. | 8 eee * ve whom God ordains, 
E the length of ours, and yet in that reſpect was | SE'RVILELY, ger' -vil-lF. adv. [from ſerwile.] 8 os and nature bid the ſame, 
| never thought to deſerve blame; is it now an of- Meanly ; laviſhly. #4 1 Og o rules is worthieſt. Milian, 
| ferrce, that the like meaſure of time is beſtowed T' each changing news they chang'd affections Though it is neceſſar y that ſome perſons in the 
[ in the like manner? Hooker, bring, | j world ſhould be in love with a {ſplendid Servitude, 
| I know- no neceſſity why private and ſingle And ſervilely from fate expect a king, Dryd. Aur. | yet certainly they muſt be much beholding to their 
| abilities ſhould quite juſtle out and deprive the He affets a ſingularity in his actions and own fancy, that they can be pleaſed at it; for he 
1 church of the joint abilities and concurrent gifts | thoughts, rather than ſervilely to copy from the that riſes up early, and goes to bed late, only tore. 
| of many learned and godly men, ſuch as the com- Wiſeſt. Swift. ceive addreſſes, is really as much abridged in hi; 


poſers of the ſervice book were. King Charles. | SE 'RVILENESS, S6r-vil-nls, ; n. J. [from] freedom, as he that waits to preſent one. $a, 
The congregation was diſcompoſed, and divine | Segvi'LITY, $Er-vil'-It-y. /ervile.. 2. Servants collectively. Not in uſe. 
ſervice broken off. | Watts. | 1, Subjection; involuntary obedience. - | Aﬀter him a cumb'rous train 
17. Courſe; order of diſhes. | What, beſides this unhappy /zrvility to cuſtom, | Of herds, and flocks, and numerous/ervitude, Mil, 
Cleopatra made Anthony a ſupper fumptuous | can poſſibly reconcile men, that own chriſtianity, SE'RUM, 8C-rum. n. J. [Lat.) 
and royal; howbeit there was no extraordinary //er-| to a practice widely diſtant from it? x. The thin and watery part that ſeparates 


vice ſeen on the board. Hakewill. | Government of the Tongue. from the reſt in any liquor, as In milk the | 1 ; 
x8. A tree and fruit. [ ſorbus, Lat.] 2. Meanneſs ; dependance ; baſeneſs. whey from the cream, IJ 
| The flower conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are z Submiſſion from fear. | 2, The part of the blood which in coagulz. 5 
| placed orbicularly, and expand in form -of a roſe, | The angels and dæmons, thoſe by their ſubſer- tion ſeparates from the grume. | 
| whoſe flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit ſhap- | viency, and theſe by the ſervility of their obedi- Blood is the molt univerſal juice in an animal 
« ed like a pear or medlar; to which muſt be added, ence, manifeſtly declared Chriſt and his apoſtles body: the red part of it differs from the ſerin, 
pennated leaves like that of the aſh, Miller. to be veſted with an authority derived from their the ſer = from the lymph, the lymph from the 
October is drawn in a garment of yellow and | Lord. | „ Weſt. ner vous juice, and that from the ſeveral other 
carnation; in his left hand a baſket of ſervices, | 4. Slavery; the condition of a ſlave. humours ſeparated in the glands. Arbiting, 
medlars, and other fruits that ripen late. Peacham, 0 be a queen in bondage, is more vile | SE SQUIA'LTER, 868-kwy-al'-ter. ; 
# -SE'RVICEABLE, sér-vls-Ebl. adj. { /erviſſable, | Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility 5 SESQUIA LTERAL, 868-kwy-al'-ter-Cl, adj. 
WU old Fr. from /erwice.] | : " "] Forprinces ſhould be free. Shale. Henry VI. | | ſeſqualtere, Fr. ſeſquialter, Lat.] In geo. 
= 1. Active; diligent ; officious.  ] SE'RVING- MAN, ser“-Aing-män. n. ſ. | ſerve metry, is a ratio where one quantity or 
= He was ſent to the king's court, with letters and man.] A menial ſervant. number contains another once and half 1; 
| from that officer, containing his own ſerviceable Your niece did more favours to the duke's | | much more, as 6 and 9. D174. 
4 . diligence in diſcovering ſo great a perſonage; ſerving-man than ever ſhe beſtowed on me. In all the revolutions of the planets about the 
1 adding withal more than was true of his conjec- . ; Shateſp. Twelfth Night. ſun, and of the ſecondary planets about the pri- 
F —_ | | Sidney. |. Juſt in the nick; the cook knock'd thrice, mary ones, the periodical times are in a [eſquiatter 
3 I know thee well, a ſerviceable villain ; And all the waiters in a trice | proportion to the mean diſtance. Cheyne, 
by As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs His ſummons did obey x | As the fix primary planets revolve about the 
: As badneſs could defire. * Sbaleſp. King Lear. Each ſerving-man, with diſh in hand, ſun, ſo the ſecondary ones are moved about then, - 
F 2. Uſeful ; beneficial. ' © 1 March'd boldly up, like our train'd band, in the ſame /e/quialteral proportion of their perio- 
| Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, Preſented, and away. Suckling. dical motions to their orbs, Bentley, 
and to make them, in publick affairs, the more | + With Dennis you did ne'er combine, uy SE SQUIPE DAL, $68”-kwy -pe'-del. 
ſerviceable ; governors the apter to rule with con- Not you, to ſteal your maſter's wine; | SESQUIPEDA'LIAN, 8E8” -kwy-p&-0A'-lyen. „ 
ſcience; inferiors, for conſcience ſake, the will- Except a bottle, now and then, Sn adj. ( ſeſquipedalis, Lat.] Containing a foot MJ 
 Inger to obey. 2 To welcome brother ſerving- men. Siroiſt.] and a half. | my 
Zo your father charg'd me at our parting, | Se/gviroR, g8er'-yF-tur, x. /. [ ſerviteur, Fr.] As for my own part, I am but a /e/quipeds, 
Be ſerviceable to my ſon. ' 1 Sbaleſp. 1. Servant; attendant. A word obſolete. having only ſix foot and a half of ſtature, 
| _ His own inclinations were to confine himſelf to This workman, whoſe ſervitor nature is, being Aduiſon :: Guardian, 
His own buſineſs, and be ſerviceable to religion and only one, the heathens imagining to be more, gave. N Haſt thou ever meaſured the gigantick Ethic 
learning. IE. 8 Atterbury.| him in the ſky the name of Jupiter; in the air, pian, whole ſtature is above eight cubits high, or 
A book to juſtify the revolution archbiſhop Til- of Juno; in the water, of Neptune; in the earth, | . the /e/quipedalian pigmy? Arhuthnet and Pipt 
lotſon recommended to the king, as the moſt ſer- of Veſta and Ceres. | ' Hooker, | SE SQUIPLICATE, SC8'-kwy-ply-kat. adj. ln 
viceable treatife that could have been publiſhed | Thus are poor ſervitors, We? mathematicks.] Is the proportion one 
then. 5 St. When others ſleep upon their quiet beds, |} quantity or number has to another, in the 
| -SE'RVICE ABLENESS, $Er'-vis-Ebl- nis. 7. F Conſtrain'd to watch in darkneſs, rain, and cold, | ratio of one half. | 
| [from /erwiceable.] af | | | Sbaleſp. The periodical times of the planets are in gi 
1 . Officiouſneſs; activity. | | ] . Fearful commenting | Flicate proportion, and not a duplicate proportion 
He might continually be in her preſence, ſhew-.: Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; bh 3 of the diſtances from the center or the radi; and 
ing more humble ſerviceableneſs and joy to content Delay leads impotent and ſnale-pac'd beggary. {| conſequently the planets cannot be carried about 
ber than ever before. 5 Sidney. l | = Sbaleſp. by an harmonically circulating fluid. 
2. Uſefulneſs; beneficialneſs * One who acts under another; a follower. — Cheyne's Philoſophical Principh 
All action being for ſome end, its aptneſs to be Our Norman conqueror gave away to his ſer vi. | SESQUITE RTIAN, 868-kwy-tc -Shen. lla 
commanded or forbidden muſt be founded upon tors the lands and poſſeſſions of ſuch as did oppoſe | mathematicks.) Having ſuch a ratio, 25 
its ſerviceableneſs or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. his invaſion. | | Davies. that one quantity or number contains ano 
DOT VNVorris. 3. One who profeſſes duty and obedience, ther once and one third part more, as be. 
SE RVILE, 86r-vil. adj. [ſerwil, Fr. ſervilis, My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, tween 6 and 8. | | Did. 
5 Lat.] e „ And henceforth lam thy true er vitor. Shak. Hen. VI. | SEss, sés“. u. fe. [for aſſeſs, ceſs, or cenſe.) 
1. Slaviſh.; dependant.; mean. 4. One of the loweſt order in the univerſity. | Rate; cefs charged; tax. 
Fight and die, is death deſtroying death; His learning is much of a ſize with his birth and His army was ſo ill paid and governed, 25 the 


Sbok 72 hungry ſervitor can be expected to bring with him | ſoldiers, than they gained profit or fecurity by 


From impoſition of ſtrict laws to free i 5 om his college. | Swift, abating the pride of their enemies. . 
Acceptance of large grace, from ſervile fear :1 SE RVITUDE, 8er'-vy=tsh6e, n. ſ. | ſervitude, | | Devies's Hiſtory of Ireland, 
Aa. | Froſervitus, Lat) 


1 


Where fearing dying, pays death ſerviie breath. '| education; no more of either than what a poor | Fngliſh ſuffered more damage by the G of * 


To fla. or aalen, bel run ff Mon, Fr. Aeli 
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Lats] 
The 


— 


1 


is 


1 
2 


SET 


in ” 298 | 
be + a -- 0 as God only, a ſupreme 
3 over quick and dead; for ſo much his 
into heaven, 
re do import. 25 Hooker. 
Many though they concede a table-geſture, 
i hardly allow this uſual way of /e/ion 
285 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


2. A ftated aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſe- 
nators- | 


1. 


They are ready t' appear 
Where you ſhall hold your /n. Shak. K. Lear. 
Summon a ſcion, that we may arraign Shaleſd. 


oft diſloyal lady. 
IN The old = mindful till of moan, 


Weeping, thus beſpake the feſfron. Chapm. Odyſſey. 
Oft their on ended they bid cry 
won, 


| eat reſult. f 
. to council all the Achaian ſtates, 


Aon to proclaim. 
Nor herald ſworn the ef p Pp of 
3. The ſpace for which an aſſembly fits, 
- © without intermiſſion or receſs, x 
It was contrary to the courſe of parliament, 
that any bill that had been rejected ſhould be 
again preferred the ſame on. Clarendon. 
The ſecond Nicene- council affords us plentiful 
aſſiſtance in the firſt /n, wherein the pope's 
vicar declares that Meletius was ordained by Arian 
biſhops, and yet his ordination was never queſ- 
tioned. | | Stilling fleet. 
Many decrees are enacted, which at the next 
ſeſſion are repealed, | Norris. 
4. A meeting of juſtices; as, the /e/ions of 
the peace. "7 | 
Se'STERCE, 86s'-ters. n: . [ /efterce, Fr. ſe/- 
tertium, Lat.] Among the Romans, a ſum 
of about 81. 18. 5d. half-penny ſerling. 


ict . 
Several of them would rather chuſe a ſum in 


fefterces, than in pounds fterling. Addiſon on Medals. 
To SET, sët'. v. a. preterite Jet; part. paſſ. 
Jam ſet. [ ſatgan, or ſatyan, Goth. exxan, 
Sax. ſetten, Dut.] 
1. To place; to put in any ſituation or place; 
to put. : | | | 
Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs which I had /e: 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. 
| Sbaleſp. 

But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counter- 
feiting the action of an old woman, delivered me, 
the knave conſtable had et me i' th' common 
ſtocks for a witch. Shateſp. | 
They that are younger have me in derifion, | 
whoſe fathers I would have diſdained to have ſet | 
with the dogs of my flock. . 1. | 
He that hath received his teſtimony, hath /z to 
his ſeal, that God is true. Jobn, iii. 33. 
They have ſet her a bed in the midſt of the ſlain. 


Ezeb. xxx11, | 


God ſz them in the firmament, to give light | 


upon the earth. Gen. i. 17. 


She ſets the bar that cauſes all my pain ; M 
One gift refus'd, makes all their bounty vain, Dryd. | 


The lives of the revealers may be juſtly 

| : juſtly enough 
ſet over againſt the revelation, to find at 5 5 _ 
agree. Alterbury. | 
* in put into any condition, ſtate, 

ture. | . 
They thought the very diſturbance of things 
eſtabliſhed an hire ſufficient to ſet them on arg 
Hooker, | 
That man that firs within a monarch's 6 
Would he abuſe the count*nance of the kin : ; 
Alack, what miſchiefs might he /t abroach ! Sh. 
Our princely general, N 
Will give you audience; and wherein | 
12 appear that your demands are juſt, | 
ou ſhall enjoy them; ey'ry thing /t off [ 


and his /z/7on at the right 


To ſe himſelf in glory above his peers. 


or poſ- © 


of learning, but nothing can ſet you above the 


That might ſo much ag think you enemies. Shak. | 


8 E 


This preſent enterprize ſet off his head, 
I do not think a braver gentleman g 
Is now alive. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ye cauſed every man his ſervant, whom he had | 
ſet at liberty, to return. Fer. xxxiv. 16. 
Every ſabbath ye ſhall /e: it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 
I am come to /zt a man at variance againſt his | 
father. | Matthew. 
Thou ſhalt pour out into all thoſe veſſels, and 
ſet aſide that which is full, 2 Kings, iv. 4. 
The beauty of his ornament he /z in majeſty, 
but they made images; therefore have 1 ſet it far 
from them. Exel. 
The gates of thy land ſhall be /zt wide open. 
| | Nab. iii. 13. 
The fathers have eaten a ſour grape, and the 
children's teeth are ſet on edge. Fer. xxxi. 20. 
The ſhipping might be ſet on work by fiſhing, 
by tranſportation from port to port. Bacon, 
This wheel, /zt on going, did pour a war upon 
the Venetians with ſuch a tempeſt, as Padua and 
Trevigi were taken from them. Bacon. 
That this may be done with the more advan- 
tage, ſome hours muſt be /z apart for this exami- 
nation. 3 Duppa. 
Finding the river fordable at the foot of the 
bridge, he ſet over his horſe. Hayward, 
- By his aid aſpiring IR 
Milton. 
Equal ſucceſs had / t theſe champions high, 
And both reſolv'd to conquer or to die. Waller. 
Nothing renders a man ſo inconſiderable; for 
it ſets him above the meaner ſort of company, and 
makes him intolerable to the better. 5 
15 Government of the Tongue. 
Some are reclaimed by puniſhment, and ſome 
are /et right by good nature. L' Eftrange. 
The fire was form'd, ſhe /ets the kettle on. Dryd. 
Leda's preſent came 1 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the world on flame. Dryden. 
Set calf betimes to ſchool, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry. Dryden. 
Over-labour'd with ſo long a courſe, 

"Tis time to ſet at caſe the ſmoking horſe. Dryden. 
The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſet my ſoul at eaſe, 
And murm'ring manes of my friend appeaſe. Dryg. 

| Jove call'd in haſte 

The ſon of Maia, with ſevere decree, 

To kill the keeper, and to /zt her free. Dryden. | 
If ſuch a tradition were at any time endea- 

voured to be ſet on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine 

how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment. Tilloſſon. 


When the father looks ſour on the child, every } 


body elſe ſhould put on the ſame coldneſs, till 
forgiveneſs aſked, and a reformation of his fault 


has /et him right again, and reſtored him to his | 


former credit. Locke on Education, 
His practice muſt by no means croſs his pre- 
cepts, unleſs he intend to ſet him wrong. 
: | Locke on Education, 
If the fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible power et 
it on upon the mind, the idea is likely to fink 
the deeper. | Tos le. 
When he has once choſen it, it raiſes deſire 
that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which 
determines his will, and ſets him at work in pur- 
ſuit of his choice on all occaſions, Locke. 
This river, | 
When nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 
Quench'd the dire flame that ſet the world on fire. 
N Addiſon. 
A couple of lovers agreed, at parting, to /ct 
aſide one half hour in the day to think of each 
other. | Addiſon. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceſſity } 


ornament of it. | Felton. 
Their firſt movement and impreſſed motions 


- 


them a-going.- | Cheyne. 
That the wheels were but ſmall, may be gueſſed 


SET 


Be frequent in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work, 
whoſe effects you defire to know. Watts. 


3. To make motionleſs; to fix immoveably, 
Struck with the ſight, inanimate ſhe ſeems, 


Set are her eyes, and motionleſs her limbs. Garth, 


4. To fix; to ſtate by ſome rule. 

Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the 
bittereſt terms; which the gentleman, with a // 
geſture and countenance, ſtill ſoberly related; until 
the ordinary, driven at laſt into a mad rage, was 
fain to give over, 2 Carew. 

The town of Bern has handſome fountains 
planted, at ſet diſtances, from one end of the ſtreets 
to the other. Addiſon, 


5. To regulate; to adjuſt. 


deſires, which is a kind of ſetting the ſun by the 

dial, | Suckling. 
God bears a different reſpect to places ſet apart 

and conſecrated to his worſhip, to what he bears 

to places deſigned to common uſes. South. 
Our palates grow into a liking of the ſeaſoning 

and cookery which by cuſtom they are /zt to. Locle. 
He rules the chutch's bleſt dominions, 


And ſets men's faith by his opinions, Prior, 
Againſt experience he believes, 

He argues againſt demonſtration; 

Pleas'd when his reaſon he deceives, 

And /ets his judgment by his paſſion. Prior. 


6. To fit to muſick; to adapt with notes. 
Set thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. 
; 8 8 Dryden. 
Grief he tames that fetters it in verſe; 
But when J have done ſo, 
Some man, his art or voice to ſhow, 
Doth ſet and ſing my pain; 
And, by delighting many, frees again 
Grief, which verſe did reſtrain. Dionne. 
I had one day ſet the hundreth pſalm, and was 
ſinging the firſt line, in order to put the congrega- 
tion into the tune. | Spectator, 
7. To plant, not ſow.- 
Whatſoever fruit uſeth to be et upon a root 
or a ſlip, if it be ſown, will degenerate. 
5 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
F proſtrate fell, | "© 
To ſhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 
And. ſet the bearded leek to which I pray'd. Prior. 
8. To interſperſe or variegate with any thing. 
As with ſtars, their bodies all, 
And wings, were ſet with eyes. Milton. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly er,, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. D % 
The body is ſmooth on that end; and on this 
it is ſet with ridges round the point, Hoodward, 
9. Fg reduce from a fractured or diſlocated 
ate. 58 85 
Can honour ſet to a leg? no: or an arm? no: 
honour hath no {kill in ſurgery then? no. 
|  Shateſpr. Henry IV. 
Conſidering what an orderly life I had led, I 
only commanded that my arm and leg ſhould be 
ſet, and my body anointed with oil. Herbert. 
The fracture was of both the focils of the left 
leg: he had been in great pain from the time 
of the ſetting. 2 | Wiſeman, - 
Credit is gained by courſe of time, and ſeldom 
recovers'a ſtrain ;- but, if broken, is never well yet 
again, | Temple. 
10. To fix the affectkion; to determine the 
thoughts. . „ ; 
Set your affeQtion on things above, not on 
things on the carth;. _ | Col. iii. 2. 
They ſhould /t their hope in God, and not 
forget his works. __ ©" Pfalm IX viii. 7. 
Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not e- 


demand the impulſe of an almighty hand to / ecuted ſpeedily, the heart of men is fully fet in 


them to do evil. ED Zee. 
Some I found wond'rous harſh, - | 


from a cuſtom they have of taking them off, and 
ſetting them on. 25 


Hope. 


Contemptuous, proud, /zt on revenge and ſpite. 
4 „ n.. 8 
4H 12 Se, 


— 


In court they determine the king's good by his + 


: 


ST. 
$t not thy heart 


Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Mitten. 


When we are well, our hearts are ſet, 
Which way we care not, to be rich or great. Denb. 
Our hearts are ſo much ſet upon the value of the 
"benefits received, that we never think of the be- 
. Tower. | L" Eflrange. 
* Theſe bubbles of the ſhalloweſt, empticſt ſorrow, 

Which children vent for toys, and women rain 

For any trifle their fond hearts are ſet on. 
2 ; Dryden and Lee. 
Should we ſet our hearts only upon theſe things, 
and be able to tafte no pleaſure but what is ſen- 
ſual, we muſt be extremely miſerable when we 
come unto the other world, becauſe we ſhould meet 
with nothing to entertain ourſelyes. 
No ſooner is one action diſpatched, which we 
are ſet upon, but another-uncaſineſs is ready to ſet 
us on work. Loc le. 


Minds, altogether ſet on trade and profit, often 


contract a certain narrowneſs of temper. Addiſon. 


Men take an ill- natured pleaſure in diſappoint- 
ing us in what our hearts are moſt /# upon. 


tion, cannot be better awakened to a ſenſe of re- 
ligion in general, than by obſerving how-the minds 
of all mankind are ſet upon this important point, 
and how every nation is attentive to the great bu- 
ſineſs of their being. | Addiſon. 
I am much concerned when I ſee young gentle- 
men of fortune ſo wholly ſet upon pleaſures, that 
they neglect all improvements in wiſdom and 
; knowledge. TE _ Addiſon, 
11. To predetermine ; to-ſettle. 
We may ſtill doubt whether the Lord, in ſuch 
indifferent ceremonies as thoſe whereof we dif- 
pute, did frame his people of ſet purpoſe unto any 
utter diſſimilitude with Egyptians, or with any 


other nation. | Hooker. 


He remembers only the name of Conon, and 


forgets the other, on ſet purpoſe, to ſhew his coun- 
try ſwain was no great ſcholar. Dryden. 

12. To eſtabliſh ; to appoint; to fix. | 
Of all helps for due performance of this ſervice, 

the greateſt js that very ſet and ſtanding order it- 
| ſelf, which, framed with common advice, -hath 
for matter and form preſcribed whatſoever is here- 
in publickly done. Ve Hooker, 
It pleaſed the king to ſend me, and I /zt him a 
„tim Neb. ii. 
Flle ſettetb an end to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out 
all perfection. 7 Fob, xxviii. 3. 
In ſtudies, whatſoever a man commandeth upon 
Bhimſelf, let him ſet hours for it; but whatſoever 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for 
Any /z times: for his thoughts will fly to it of 
_ , themſelves, ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or 
.  Nudies will ſuffice. - 1 Bacon. 
For uſing ſet and preſcribed forms, there is no 


doubt but that wholeſome words, being known, 


are apteſt te excite judicious and fervent afſec- 


” Tions. ; | T King Charles. 
_- His ſeed, when is not /e?, ſhall bruiſe my head. | 
| 4 | Milton. 


Il mhough ſet form of prayer be an 4bomination, 
Ses forms of petitions find great approbation. Denb. 
Set places and ſet hours are but parts of that 
worſhip we owe. | South, 
That law cannot keep men from taking more 
uſe than you /#, the want of money being that 
alone which regulates its price, will appear, if we 
conſider how harg it is to ſe a price upon unne- 
ceſſary commodities; but how impoſſible. it is to 
Jet a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locle. 
Sa him ſuch a taſk, to be done in ſuch a time. | 
...... Tithe, 
Take ſet times of meditating on What; is future. 
TOS Aunulurp. 
Should a man go about, with never ſo ſet ſtudy 
and deſign, to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the 


Tillotſon. | 


| The flaming. chariot and the ſteeds it ſhew'd, 
_Addifon's Spectator. 


An Engliſhman, who has any degree of reflec- | 


SET 
could ſcarcely ever do it in ſo few words that were 


ſo fit. | Woodward. 
13. To appoint to an office; to aſſign to a 


Am I a ſea, or a whale, that thou /z#ef a watch 
over me? | Job, vii. I2. 
As in the ſubordinations of government the 
king is offended by any inſults to an inferior ma- 
giſtrate, ſo the ſovereign ruler of the univerſe is 
affronted by a breach of allegiance to thoſe whom 
the has ſet over uus. ; Addiſon. 
14. To-exhibit ; to diſplay : with before. 
Through the variety of my reading, I /et before 
me many examples both of ancient and later times. 
Ge, | | Bacon. 
Reje& not then what offer d means: who knows 
But God hath /e before us to return thee | 
Home to thy country and his ſacred houſe ? Milt. 
Long has my ſoul defir'd this time and place, 


A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, | 
That /zt th' uphappy Phaëton to view: 


And the whole fable in the mantle glow' d. Addiſon. 
When his fortune ſets before him all | 
The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoul can wiſh, | 
'His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addiſon's Cato. 
He ſupplies: his not appearing in the preſent 
ſcene. of action, by /etting his character before us, 
and continually forcing his patience, prudence, and 
valour upon our obſervation, | Broome. 
15. To propoſe to choice. 
All that can be done is to ſet the thing before 
men, and to offer it to their choice. Tillotſon. 


16. To value; to eſtimate; to rate. 
5 Be you contented 5 
To have a ſon ſet your decrees at nought, 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench? 


| Shakeſp. 
The backwardneſs parents ſhew in divulging | 


their credit themſelves, and teach them to be the 
more careful to preſervethe good opinion of others. 
| | | Locle. 
If we act by ſeveral broken views, and will not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 


ſhall live and die in miſery. Addiſon. 
Have I not ſet at nought my noble birth, 
A fpotleſs fame, and an unblemiſh'd race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue ? 
My prodigality has given thee all. Rorwe's J. Shore, 
Though the ſame ſun, with all- diffuſive rays, 
' Bluſh in the roſe and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
And always et the gem above the flow'r. Pope. | 
17. To ſtake at play. : | | 
What ſad diſorders play begets! | | 
Deſp'rate and mad, at length he /ets | 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore, Prior. 


18. To offer a wager at dice to another. | 
Who /ets me elfe ? I'll throw at all. Sha. R. II. 
19. To fix in metal, 5 
Think ſo vaſt a treaſure as your ſon 
Tos great for any private man's poſſeſſion; 
And him too rich a jewel to be /zt „ 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar uſe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet precious 
Nones. * PONY! Locle. 
20, To embarraſs; to diſtreſs; to perplex. 
\ [This is uſed, I think, by miſtake, for Het. 
as, Adam, hard beſet, replied. Auen | 
| Thoſe who raiſe popular murmurs and diſcon- 
tents againſt his majeſty's government, that they | 
find ſo very few and ſo very improper occaſions for 
them, ſhew how hard they are /z.in this particu- 
lar, repreſent the bill as a grievance. , Addiſon. 
21. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to 


— 


produce a particular effect. | 
The proud have laid a ſnare for me, they. have 


To ſet before your ſight your glorious race. Dryden. | 


their faults, will make them / a greater value on 


thing that has a value ſet upon it by the world, we © 


T 


22. To apply to ſomething, as a th; 
done. 8 i N 
Unto thy brother thou ſhalt not lend 


ry, that the Lord may bleſs thee in all avs 


 fetteſt thine hand. to. Dag en 
With whate'er-gall thou /e, thyſelf to = . 

Thy inoffenſi ve ſatires never bite, D I, 
23. To fix the eyes. J. 
I will et mine eyes upon them for good, ang 
bring them again to this land. 5 iir p 
Joy ſalutes me when I /t 275 

My bleit eyes on Amoret. Willy 


24. To offer for a price. 
There is not a more wicked thing than a cone 

tous man; for ſuch an one /*tteth his own ſoy] 6 

ſale. | 
25. To place in order; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be /: toge. 

ther, he was, with infinite labour and charge, ca- 

ried by land with camels through that hot and 

_ ſandy country. | Knolls, 

26. To ftation ; to place. 
| Cœnus has betray'd 

The bitter truths that our looſe court upbraid: 

Your friend was ſet upon you for a ſpy, 

And on his witneſs you are doom'd to die. Dryden, 
27. To oppoſe. 

Will you ſet your wit to a fool's? Shateſp, 
28. To bring to a fine edge: as, to /et a razor, 
29. To point out, without noiſe or diſturb. 

ance: as, a dog /zts birds. 
30. To ſet about, To apply to. 


Ecclus. x. 9, 


vour it, and. ſet themſelves about it. Locke, 


31. To ſet againſt, To place in a ſtate of en. 


mity.or oppoſition. 

The king of Babylon ſet himſelf againſt Jeruſa- 
lem, Exel. 

The devil hath reaſon to ſet himſelf againſt it; 
for nothing is more deſtructive. to him than a ſoul 
armed with prayer. Duppa, 

There ſhould be ſuch a being as aſſiſts us againſt 
our worſt enemies, and comforts us under our 
ſharpeſt ſufferings, when all other things /et them- 
ſelves againſt us. Tillotſon, 
32. To ſet againſt. To oppoſe; to place in 
rhetorical oppoſition. | 
| This periſhing of the world in a deluge is ſet a- 
gaiaſt, or compared with, the periſhing of the world 
in the conflagration. Burnet e Theory of the Earth, 
33. To ſet apart. To neglect for a ſeaſon. 

They highly commended his forwardneſs, and 

all other matters for that time ſet apart. Kunulles, 
34. To ſet aſide, To omit for the preſent. 

Set your knighthood and your ſoldierſhip ajie, 
and give me leave to tell you that you lye in your 
throat. EE Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

In 1585 followed the proſperous expedition of 
Drake and Carlile; in the which 1 ſet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo, as ſurprizes 
rather than encounters. 

My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about 
theſe mattexs; therefore, ſetting aſide all other 
conſiderations, I will endeavour to know the 

truth, and yield to that. Tillotſon. 

35. To ſet aſide, To reject. 

I I look into the pretenſions of each, and ſhew 
upon what ground it is that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and ſet a/ide all the reſt. Wood. Nat. Hiſt, 
No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted ſtores and old ideas find : 

Fix'd judgment there no longer does abide, 
Is taſte the true, or ſet the falſe gde. Frier. 
36. To ſet qſide. To abrogate; to annul. 
Several innovations, made to the detriment of the 
Engliſh merchant, are now entirely ſet a/ide. Adi}. 
| There may be | 
Reaſons of ſo much pow'r and cogent force, 
As may ev'n ſet fide this right of birth: 
If ſons have rights, yet fathers have em too. Robe. 
He ſhows what abſurdities follow upon ſuch 2 


je gins. 


Year as that which js at preſent eſtabliſhed, he 


— 


0 


2. ö 


They ſhould make them play-games, or endea- 


Bacon. 


ſuppolition; and the greater thoſe abſurditics an, 
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40. To ſet down. To regiſter or note in any 


; 1 41. To ſet down, To fix on a reſolve. 
f Finding him ſo reſolutely ſet down, that he was 


| - 4%. 72 ſet down. To fix; to eſtabliſh, 


43. To ſet forth, To publiſh; to 
: | 44. To ſet forth, To raiſe 


45. To et forth. To 


. 
NS 


8 ET 
as 
ſuppo 


quentl 


tion from whence they flow, and conſe- 


Atterbury. 

To regard; to eſteem. 
haved bienſelf more wiſely than all, ſo 
his name was much ſet by. I Sam. xviii. 30. 
4. 75 ſet by. To rejet or omit for the 
preſen 
You 
might not, 


— ' l 
all hardly edify me, that thoſe nations 
4 by the 4 of Tee have been ſubdued 
ion that had only policy and 

= aaf hs propagation of rhe faith, whereof 


tue; though t | 
5 ſhall beak in the proper place, were. ſet Ly, and 
| e caſe. 


not made part of th 
9. To ſet down. 
writing. 
They have ſet 
2 en 
rlick. 
* rules were to be ſet down for the govern- 
ment of the army. | Clarendon. 
The reaſons that led me into the meaning which 
prevailed on my mind are /z down. Locke. 
An eminent inſtance of this, to ſhew what uſe 
can do, I ſhall ſet down, Tocle. 
I fhall /r dozwn an account of a diſcourſe I 
chanced to have with one of theſe rural ſtateſmen. 
5 | Addiſon. 


down, that a roſe ſet by garlick 1s 
the more fetid juice goeth into 
Bacon. 


book or paper; to put in writing. 
Let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more 
than is jet doꝛun for them. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Every man, careful of virtuous converſation, | 
ſtudious of ſcripture, and given unto any abſti- 
nence in diet, was ſet down in his calendar of ſuſ- 
ſpeed Priſcilianiſts. 
: Take | 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet dozon 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, fince thou know'ſt | 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs. _ 
| | Shale. Coriolanus. 
1 cannot forbear /etting dotun the beautiful de- 
ſcription Claudian has made of a wild beaſt, newly 
brought from the woods, and making its firſt ap- 
pearance in a full amphitheatre. Acdliſon. 


| 


© Hooker, 


neither by fair nor foul means, but only by force, 
to be removed out of his town, he incloſed the 
ſame round. | | Knolles. 


a. 


This law we may name eternal, being that order 
which God before all others hath ſet dowwn with 
himſelf, for himſelf to do all things by. Hooker. 
promul- 
gate; to make appear, | 7 

hens My willing love, 
The rather by theſe arguments of fear, 


The poems, which have been ſo ill ſet forth un- 
der his name, are as he firſt writ them. Waller. 
et 3 to ſend out on 
expeditions, | 
Our merchants, to the 
fleets to deſcry the ſeas. 


ir great charges, ſet forth. 
| Abbot. 


The Venetian admiral had a fleet of ſixty gal- 1 


lies, ſet forth by the Venetians. 
Kuntlles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
diſplay; to explain; to 


Pa G 


repreſent. . 


As for words to ſet forth ſuch le wdneſs, it is not 
bard ſor them to give a goodly and painted ſhew 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praiſes proper 
to virtue, | Spenſer.” 
_ Whereasit is commonly /et forth green or yellow, 
1¹ 1 inclining to white. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 

So little have theſe falſe colours diſhonoured 


| 


praiſe, and to make her merit further known. . 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
e; to place in 


more ſtrongly do they evince the falſity of that - 


moral vir- | 


Bacon. 
To explain, or relate in 


reaſon than to ſet me . 


Set forth in your purſuit. Shakeſp. "Twelfth Night. | 


| 


ting, that they have only ſerved to fet forth | 


SET 


Up higher to the plain, where we'll ſet forth | 
In beſt appointment all our regiments. 

Shakeſp. King John. 
47. To ſet forth. To ſhow; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monſtrous, and 
what unto a miracle /ets forth the patience of God, 
he hath endeavoured to make the world believe he 
was God himſelf, x Brown. 

To /et forth great things by ſmall, Milton. 

The two humours, of a chearſul truſt in provi- 


4 
1 


| 


dence, and a ſuſpicious diffidence of it, are very | 


well et forth here for our inſtruction. L' Eftrange. 
When poor Rutilus ſpends all his worth, 

In hopes of /etting one good dinner forth, 

"Tis downright madneſs. Dryden's Juvenal. 


48. To fet forward. To advance; to promote. 
They yield that reading may ſet forward, but 

not begin, the work of ſalvation. Hooker, 
Amongſt them there are not thoſe helps which 
others have, to ſet them forævard in the way of life, 
Hooker. 
In the external form of religion, ſuch things as 
* | 
are apparently, or can be ſuſficiently proved, ef- 
fectual, and generally fit to ſet forward godlineſs, 
either as betokening the greatneſs of God, or as 
beſeeming the dignity of religion, or as concurring 
with celeſtial impreſſions in the minds of men, 
may be reverently thought of. 
mi Fob. 
Dung or chalk, applied ſeaſonably to the roots 

of trees, doth ſet them forwards. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftury, 

49. To ſet in. To put in a way to begin. 
If you pleaſe to aſſiſt and ſet me in, I will re- 
colle& myſelf. | Collier, 


50: To ſet off. To decorate ; to recommend; 


T— 


Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to /et it . 
| | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The prince put thee into my ſer vice for no other 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Neglect not the examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame place; not to ſet 
off thyſelf by taxing their memory, but to direct 
thyſelf what to avoid. | Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your ſorrows paſt 
Set of thoſe joys I with may ever laſt, Waller. 
The figures of the groupes muſt contraſt each 
other by their ſeveral poſitions: thus, in a play, 
ſome characters muſt be raiſed to oppoſe others, 
and to /# them of. Dryden. 
The men, whoſe hearts are aimed at, are the 
occaſion that .one part of the face lies under a kind 
of diſguiſe, while the other is ſo much /et and 
adorned by the owner, Addiſon. 
Their women are perfect miſtreſſes in ſhewing | 
themſelves to the beſt advantage: they are always 


gay and ſprightly, and ſet of the worſt faces with | 


the beſt airs. | Addiſon. 
'The general good ſenſe and worthineſs of his 
character, makes his friends obſerve theſe little 
ſingularities as foils, that rather /et than blemiſh 
his good qualities, 7 
The work will never take, if it is not /et % 
with proper ſcenes. Addiſon. 
Claudian /ets of his deſcription of the eridanus 
with all the poetical ſtories. 
51. To ſet on or upon, To animate; to in- 
ſtigate; to incite. | 
You had either never attempted this change, 
ſet on with hope; or never diſcovered it, ſtopt 
with deſpair. - Sidney, 
He upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That 1 was caſt ; and even now he ſpake 
lago /# him on. 


Hoker. | 
They mar my path, they et forward my cala- 
; & | 


to adorn; to embelliſh, It anfwers to the | 
French relever. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


öh. N 58, To jet out, To adorn; to embelliſh 


8E 


Baruch (7e thee es againſt us, to deliver ns 
unto the Chaldeans. | Fer. xliii. 3. 
He ſhould be thought to be mad, or /zt o and 


employed by his own or the malice of other men 
to abuſe the duke. 


Clarendon» 
. In oppoſition fits 
Grim death, my ton and foe, who ſets them or. 
Milton. 


The vengeance of God, and the indignation of 
men, will join forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs, 
when backed with greatneſs, and /e on by miſin- 
formation. | South's . Sermons, 

The {kill uſed in dreſſing up power, will ſerve 
only to give a greater edge to man's natural am- 
bition: what can this do but /et men on the more 
eagerly to ſcramble ? | Locke. 

A prince's court introduces a kind of luxury, 
that ſets every particular perſon upon making a 
higher figure than is conſiſtent with his revenue. 

. | | Addiſon. 
52. Toſet on or upon. This ſenſe may, per- 
haps, be rather neutral. To attack; to 
aſſault. | 
| There you miſſing me, I was taken up by pi- 
rates, who, putting me under board priſoner, pre- 
ſently ſet upon another ſhip, and, maintaining a 
long fight, in the end put them all to the ſword. 
NS | Sidney. 
Caſho hath here been ft on in the dark 
He's almoſt ſlain, and Roderigo dead. Shak. Othello, 
So other foes may. ſet upon our back. Shak. H. VI. 
Alphonſus, captain of another of the gallies, 
ſuffering his men to ſtraggle too far into the land, 
was . ſet upon by a Turkiſh pirate, and taken. 
ö . £Knolles, 

Of ane hundred ſhips there came ſcarce thirty 

to work: howbeit with them, and ſuch as came 
daily in, we ſet upon them, and gave them the 
Chace, : Bacon's War with Spain. 

If 1 had been ſet upon by villains, I would have 

redeemed that evil by this which I now ſuffer. 
| Taylor. 
When oncel am ſet upon, twill be too late to be 
whetting when I ſhould be fighting. L'Eftrange. 
When ſome rival power invades a right, 
Flies Jt on flies, and turtles turtles fight. | 
| | | Garth's Diſpenſary. 
53. To ſet on. To employ as in a 9 8 ay 
Set on thy wile t' obſerve. Shakeſp. Othello. 
54+ To ſet on or upon. To fix the attention; 
to determine to any thing with ſettled and 
full reſolution. | 
It becomes a true lover to have your heart more 
ſet upon her good than your own, and to bear a 
tenderer reſpect to her honour than your ſatis- 
tion, l SO Sidney. 
55. To ſet out. To aſſign; to allot, 
The reſt, unable to ſerve any longer, or willing 
to fall to thrift, ſhould be placed in part of the 
lands by them won, at better rate than others to 
whom the ſame ſhall be ſet out. Spenſer. 

The ſquaring of a man's thoughts to the lot 

that providence has ſet out ſor him, is a bleſſing. 


| | Dy * £' Eftrange. 
56. To /et out. To publiſh. | 
I will uſe no other authority than that excellent 
provi ſet out by the king in the firſt year of 
is reign, and annexed before the book of Com- 
mon Prayer. | Bacon, 
It all ſhould be ſet out to the world by an angry 
whig, the conſequence muit be a confinement; of 
our friend for ſome months more to his-garret. _ 
, | Swift. 
57. Tofet out. To mark by. boundaries or 
diſtinctions of ſpace, | be am 
Time and place, taken thus for determinate por- 
tions of thoſe infinite. abyſſes of ſpace and du- 
ration, ſet out, or ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed, from 
the reſt by known boundaries, have each a-two- 
fold acceptation, 8 ; Locke, 


ö 


* 
- 
, 


An ugly woman, in a rich habit Jer out with 


| 


Thou, traitor, haſt /zt on thy wife to this, 8644, 


| Jewels, nothing can become, Drydeia. - 
| 59. To 


SET 
out. To raiſe; to equip. 


The Venetians pretend they could /et oui, in caſe 
of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hundred | 


59. To ſet 


gallies, and ten galeaſſes. 
60. To ſet out. To ſhow ; to diſplay; to re- 
commend. | | 
Barbaroſſa, in his diſcourſes concerning the con- 
| —== of Africk, ſet him out as a moſt fit inſtrument 
r ſubduing the kingdom of Tunis. Knolles. 
I could ſet out that beſt fide of Luther, which 
our author, in the picture he has given us of him, 
has thrown-into ſhade, that he might place a ſup- 
Poſed deformity more in view. Atterbury. | 
G1. To ſet out. To ſhow; to prove. 
Thoſe. very reaſons ſet out how heinous his ſin 
was. ö Aiterbury. 
62. To ſet up. To erect; to eſtabliſh newly. 
There are many excellent inſtitutions of charity 
lately ſet up, and which deſerve all manner of en- 
couragement, particularly thoſe which relate to 
the careful and pious education of poor children. 
; Atterbury's Sermons. 
63. To enable to commence a new buſineſs. 
Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid, 


Set up themſelves, and drove a ſep'rate trade. Pope, | 


64. To ſet up. To build; to erect. 
Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And ſet up new: then, if the echo like not 

In ſuch a room, they pluck down thoſe, 


Jacob took the ſtone that he had for his pillow, 
and ſet it up for a pillar. Geneſis, xxviii. 18. 
Such delight hath God in men 1 05 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchſafes 
Among them to ſet up his tabernacle. 
5 8 Million n Paradiſe Loft. 
Images were not ſet up or worſhipped among 
the heathens, becauſe they ſuppoſed the gods to be 
like them. „ . Stilling fleet. 
© Statues were ſer up to all thoſe who had made 
themſelves eminent for any noble action. Dryden. 
1 ſhall ſhew you how to ſet up a forge, and what 
tools you muſt uſe. Moxon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
- Patrons, who ſneak from living worth to dead, 
Withhold the penſion, and ſet up the head. Pope. 
65. To ſet up. To raiſe; to exalt ; to put in 
„„ | ? 
He was ſkilful enough ro have lived ſtill, if 
knowledge could be ſet up againſt mortality. Shak. 
I'll tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of 
Saul, and ſet up the throne of David over Ifrael. 
| „ 2 Sam. iii. IO. 
Of thoſe that lead theſe parties, if you could take 
off the major number, the leſſer would govern; 
nay, if you could take off all, they would /e# up 
one, and follow him. Suckling. 
Homer took all occaſions of ſetting up his own 
. countrymen, the Grecians, and of undervaluing 
the Trojan chiefs, Dryden. 
| 66. To eſta 


i. 


[1 


bliſh ; to appoint ; to fix. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate; it being impoſſible 
that men ſliould, without ſhame or fear, ſerenely 
break a r ich they could not but evidently 


ule 
know that God had /#t hp. ö Locke. 
67. To ſet uß. To place in view. 


He hath taken me by my neck, ſhaken me to 
Pieces, and ſet me wp for his mark. Job, xvi. 12, 
Sc⸗carecrows are ſet up to keep birds from corn 
and fruit. J 8 ; Bacon. 
Thy father's merit Jets thee up to view, 
And ſhows thee in the faireſt point of light, 

To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. 
£ f 22 017 005 Gas, 
to reſt. | ; 

_. _- Whilſt we ſet uß our hopes here, we do not ſo 
ſeriouſly, as we ought, conſider that God has pro- 
vided another and better place for us. Wale. 

69. To ſet up. To raiſe by the voice. 

My right eye itches, ſome good luck is near; 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear; 


2 1. To place in repoſe; 


- 


| 


4 


Ben Jonſon's Cataline. | 


; 


* Addiſon on Italy. 


— 


| 


7 


ö 


II t ep ſuch a note as ſhe ſhall hear. Dryden. 
r | „„ 8 | 
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SET 

10. To ſet up. To advance; to propoſe to 

reception. : 

The authors that /t up this opinion were not 
themſelves ſatisfied with it. a | 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

11. To ſet up. To raiſe to a ſufficient fortune; 


to /et up a trade; to ſet up a trader. 
In a ſoldier's life there's honour to be got; and 


one lucky hit /zts up a man for ever. L Eſtrange. 


72. This is one of the words that can hardly 
be explained otherwiſe than by various and 
multiplied exemplification. It is ſcarcely 
to be referred to any radical or primitive 
notion; it very frequently includes the 
idea of a change made in the ſtate of the 


ſubject, with ſome degree of continuance 


in the ſtate ſuperinduced. 
Ta SET, s&t', v. u. | 


1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun at 
evening. ET 
The ſun was /et Geneſis, xxviii. IT. 


Whereas the ſetting of the pleiades and ſeven ſtars 
is deſigned the term of autumn and the beginning 
of winter, unto ſome latitudes theſe ſtars do never 
fet. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
That ſun once ſet, a thouſand meaner ſtars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Waller. 
Now the latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſting ſtars, to kindly reſt invite. Dryd. Zn. 
Not thicker billows beat the Lybian main, 
When pale Orion /zts in wintry rain, 
Than ftand theſe troops. 
My eyes no object meet 
But diſtant ſkies that in the ocean /cz. 
Tl Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
The Julian eagles here their wings diſplay, 
And there like ſetting ſtars the Decii lay. Garth, 
2. To be fixed hard. 
A gathering and ſerring of the ſpirits together 
to reſiſt, maketh the teeth to ſet hard one againſt 
another, : | Bacon. 
3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the 
ſun at night. 
Ahijah could not ſee; for his eyes were ſet, by 
reaſon of his age. . 1 Kings, xiv. 4. 
4. To fit muſfick to words. : 
That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet, . 
Aus little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible. Shak. 


5. To become not fluid; to concrete. 

That fluid ſubſtance in a few minutes begins 
to ſet, as the tradeſmen ſpeak; that is, to ex- 
change its fluidity for firmneſs. ET 2 

6. To begin a journey. | 
5 So let him land, 
And ſolemnly ſee him /e# on to 


5 


London. 

Shaleſp. Henry V. 

On Wedneſday next, Harry, thou ſhalt ſet for- 
ward, dr : 

On Thurſday we ourſelves will march. Shateſp. 

The king is /et from London, and the ſcene 

Is now tranſported to Southampton. Shak. H. V. 


. To put one's ſelf into any ſtate or poſture 
of removal: . 
The faithleſs pirate ſoon will et to ſea, 

And bear the royal virgin far away. 

When ſets he forward? 
He is near at hand. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
He, with forty of his gallies, in moſt warlike 
manner appointed, ſet forward with Solyman's 
ambaſſador towards Conſtantinople. | 

Kinolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 


8. To-catch birds with a dog that /ets them, 
that is, lies down. and points them out; 
and with a large net. 5 
When I go a-hawking or /etting, I think myſelf 
beholden to him that aſſures me, that in ſuch a field 


Dryden. 


4 py | w 2 
ro. It is commonly uſed in cony 


Dryden LE neid. 


N 


hs 


1 1 


there is a covey of partridges. Boyle. | 
9. To plant, not ſow. . 
| In gard'ning ne'er this rule forget, 
. O P rover b. | 


. To ſow dry, and ſet wet, 


SET 
erſation for 


Y barbar ous, 


fit, which, though undoubted! 
is e 6" 0 in authors 
they ſet down before 's, for 
Bring up your army, N "= 
11. To apply one's ſelf. 1. 
If he /ets induſtriouſly and ſincere] 
the commands of Chriſt, he can ha 


of doubting but it ſhall prove ſucc 


to perform 
ve no roun 
eſsful 3 ay 
12. To ſet about. To fall to * t0 a 
We find it moſt hard to convince them, that j 
is neceſſary now, at this very preſent, to ſe 1 
it: we ate thought a little too ho: and haft 
when we preſs wicked men to leave their ſin; 8 
day, as long as they have ſo much time before 
them to do it in. i Calamy's Sermon 
How prepoſterous is it, never to ſet about works 
of charity, whilſt we ourſelves can ſee them per- 
| formed ? : : Atterbury, 
13. To ſet in. To become ſettled in a par. 
ticular ſtate. | 
When the weather was ſe in to be very had, | 
have taken a whole day's journey to ſee a gallery 
furniſhed by great maſters. Addiſon s Spectalor 
As November ſet in with keen froſts, ſo they 
continued through the whole of that month, with. 
out any other alteration than freezing with more or 
leſs ſeverity, as the winds changed. Ellis; Vegas, 
A ſtorm accordingly happened the following 
day; for a ſouthern monſoon began to /zt in, 
Gulliver's Travels. 
To begin a march, 


— 


14. To ſet on or upon. 
journey, or enterpriſe. 
Be *t your charge 
To ſee perform'd the tenor of our word : 
Set on. Shateſp. Henry V. 
He that would ſeriouſly ct upon the ſearch of 
truth, ought to prepare his mind with a love of it, 
Locke, 
The underſtanding would preſently obtain the 
knowledge it is about, and then /:# upon ſome new 
inquiry. : Locle. 
15. To ſet on. To make an attack. 
Hence every leader to his charge; 
For on their anſwer we will ſet on them. Sha, H. IV, 
16. To /et out. To have beginning. 
If any inviſible caſualty there be, it is queſtion- 
able whether its activity only /t out at our na- 
tivity, and began not rather in the womb. 
Brown's Fulgar Errour:, 
17. To ſee out. To begin a journey, or courſe, 
At their ſetting out they muſt have their com- 
miſſion from the king. Bacon. 
I ſhall put you in mind where you promiſed to 
ſet out, or begin your firſt ſtage. Hammond. 
Me thou think'ſt not flow, 
| Who ſince the morning-hour /et out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and ere mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden. | Milton's Pa, adiſe Lift. 
My ſoul then mov'd the quicker pace; 
Yours firſt ſet out, mine reach'd her in the race. 
| = Dryden. 
Theſe doctrines, laid down for foundations of 
any ſcience, were called principles, as the begin- 
nings from which we muſt ſez ont, and look no 
farther backwards. Locle. 
He that ſets out upon weak legs, will not only 
go farther, but grow ſtronger too, than one who 


with firm limbs only ſits. ſtill, Locke, 
For theſe reaſons I ſhall /t out for London to- 
morrow. 55 Addiſon. 


Look no more on man in the firſt ſtage of his 
exiſtence, in his ſetting out for eternity. Addiſon, 
| The dazzling luſtre to abate, . 

He /et not out in all his pomp and ſtate, 
Clad in the mildeſt lightning. Addifats 
If we ſlacken our arms, and drop our oars, we 
ſhall be hurried back to the place from whence 
we firſt ſet out. 5 Addon, 
8. To ſet out. To begin the world. 

He, at his ficſt /etting out, threw bimſclt into 
court. . 55 Auaſe A 
, Eugemo 


8E T 
aut from the ſame univerſity, and 


Eugenio Ke Swift. 


ime, wi ſodes. 
t the ſame time, with Coru 
1 225 ſet to. To apply himſelf to. . 
i I may appeal to ſome, who have made this their 
b finefs whether it go not againſt the hair with 
ur a et to any thing elſe. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To ſet up. To begin a trade openly. 

225 We have ſtock enough to ſet up with, capable 
of infinite advancement, and yet no leſs capable 
of total decay. Decay of Piety. 


A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be 
ſplit, yet he faves his cargo ; has ſomething left 
towards ſetting up again, and ſo is in capacity of re- 
ceiving benefit not only from his own induſtry, but 
the friendſhip of others. Government of the Tongue. 

This habit of writing and diſcourſing was ac- 

ired during my apprenticeſhip in London, and 
a long reſidence there after I had /et up for myſelf. 


Swift. | 


| us. To begin a ſcheme of life. 
1 2 one of ** captains, /etting up 
for himſelf after the death of his maſter, perſuaded 
his principal officers to lend him great ſums; after 
which they were forced 


own ſecurity. Arbuthnot. 


4 


4 


to follow him for their } 


A ſevere treatment might tempt them to ſet vp 


for a republick. Addiſon on Italy. 
22. To ſet up. To profeſs publickly. 


Scow'ring the watch grows out-of-faſhion wit; 
Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit. Dryden. 
Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, . 
Who gorge themſelves with man, 
Set up to teach humanity, and give, 
By their example, rules for us to live? Dryden Juv. 
Thoſe who have once made rheir court to thoſe 
miſtreſſes without portions, the Muſes, are never 
like to ſet up for fortunes. Pope. 
It is found by experience, that thoſe men, who 
ſet up for morality without regard to religion, are 
generally but virtuous in part. Swift, 


Ser, set“. part. adj. from the verb.] Regu- 
lar; not lax 
formal rule. 

Rude am I in my ſpeech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace. 
| | Shakeſp. Othello. 
TY indictment of the good Lord Haſtings 

In a ſet hand fairly is ingroſs'd. Shak. Richard III. 

He would not perform that ſervice by the 

hazard of one ſet battle, but by dallying off the 

time. | . Knolles, 
| Set ſpeeches, and a formal tale, 

With none but ſtateſmen and grave fools prevail. 

| 1 | Dryden, 
In ten ſet battles have we driv*n back 


Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'dourearth. Dryg. 


— 


What we hear in converſation has this general 


advantage over. ſet diſcourſes, that in the latter we 
are apt to attend more to the beauty and elegance 
of the compoſure than to the matter delivered. 


SET, set“. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A number of things ſuited to each other; 


things confidered as related to each other E 


a number of things of which one cannot 
conveniently be ſeparated from the reſt. 
Senſations and paſſions ſeem to depend upon a 


ſet of features or complexion, 


The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire. Addiſon, 


and obſerve the artifices of our enemies to raiſe 
ſuch prejudices. VU. 
We introduced that monſtrous character, to 

ow the marvellous, and paint it in a new. /e of 


He muſt change his comrades: 
In half the time he talks them 1 
malt another /z# be found, ' 


Swift. 


; made in conſequence of ſome 


Rogers, 


9 


| 


| 


— 
- 


| 


particular ſet of motions. pong Collier. 
All corpuſcles of the ſime ſet or kind agree in 

every thing. 5 Woodward. 
Tis not a 3 


Broome. 


SET 
They refer to thoſe criticks who are partial to 
ſome particular ſet of writers to the prejudice. of 
others. | Pope. 
Perhaps there is no man, nor /zt of men, upon 
earth, whoſe ſentiments I entirely follow. Watts. 
2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a ſtate of 
ſome growth into the ground. 3 
Tis rais'd by ſets or berries, like white thorn, 
and lies the ſame time in the ground, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. The apparent fall of the ſun, or other 
bodies of heaven, below the horizon. 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſt; 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
8 | Shakeſp. Richard III. 
When the battle 's loſt and won. 
That will be ere et of ſun, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Before ſet of ſun. that day, I hope to reach my 
winter quarters. Aiterbury to Pope. 


| 


— 


4. A wager at dice. 


That was but civil war, an equal /t, 
Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. 


Dryden. 
\ 


o 


5. A game. | 
Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 
To win this eaſy match play'd for a crown? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet ? Shakeſþ. 
When we have match'd our rackets to theſe balls, 
We will, in France, play a /et f 
Shall ſtrike his father's crown into the hazard. 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


| SETA/CEOUS, sé tà'-shüs. adj. [ ſeta, Lat. 


Briſtly; ſet with ſtrong hairs; conſiſting of 
ſtrong hairs. ; 
The parent inſet, with its ſtiff /etaceous tail, 
terebrates the rib of the leaf when tender, and 
makes way for its egg into the very pith. Derham. 
SE'TFOIL, sét“-foil. 2. /. [tormentilia, Lat.] 
An herb. . 1 
SE'TON, sé'tn. 2. /. [ /eton, Fr. from /eta, Lat.) 
A ſeton is made when the ſkin is taken up with 
a needle, and the wound kept open by a twiſt of 
filk or hair, that humours may vent themſelves. 
Farriers call this operation in cattle rowelling. 


I made a /ſeton to give a vent to the humour. 
| | | WMiſeman. 
SETTE'E, sét-té'. 1. /. A large long ſeat with 
a back to it. 5 | | 
SE'TTER, sét'-tür. u. . [from /et.] 
1. One who ſets. | 
When he was gone I caſt this book. away : I 
could not look upon it but with weeping eyes, in 
remembering him who was the only /zter on to 
da RR 
Shameleſs Warwick, peace 
Proud ſetter up and puller down of kings | 
\ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He ſeemerh to be a ſetter for 
| | Act, xvii. 
2. A dog who beats the field, and points the 
bird for the ſportſmen. | 
3. A man who performs the office of a ſetting 
dog, or finds out perſons to be plundered. 
Another ſet of men are the devil's ſetters, who 
continually beat their brains how to draw in-ſome 
innocent unguarded heir into their helliſh net, 
learning his humour, prying into his circum- 
ſtances, and obſerving his weak ſide. South, 


| SE'TTERWORT, sét“tür-würt. u. /. An herb; 
I ſhall here lay together a new ſet of remarks, 


a ſpecies of hellebore. 
SETTING Dog, sét“-ting 
tacchione, Ital. ſetting 
taught to find 
the ſportſman. | | | 
Will obliges young heirs with a ſetting dog he 
has made himſelf, with | Addiſon. 
SE'TTLE, sét'I. z. /. {rerol, Sax.} A ſeat; 


d6g. u. /. [cane ſen- 
and dog.] A dog 
game, and point it out to 


a bench ; ſomething to fit on, 


. 


Quincy. | 


 Aſcham, 


th of ſtrange gods. 


1.17. To affect, ſo as that the d 


SET 


From the bottom to the lower ſettle ſhall be 

two cubits, Exel. xliii. 14. 

The man, their hearty welcome firſt expreſs'd, 

A common ſetile drew for either gueſt, 

Inviting each his weary limbs to reſt, Dryden. 
To SETTLE, set'l. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To place in any certain ſtate after a time 

of fluctuation or diſturbance, „ 

I will /zttle you after your old eſtates, and will 
do better unto you than at your beginnings. 

5 h Exel. xxxvi. II. 
In hope to find £34688 

Better abode, and my afflicted powers 

To /ettle here. 

2. To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 


Of ſettling in the world his only ſon, Dryden. 
3. To fix in any place. | 

Settled in his face I fee | 5 

Sad reſolution. 3 Milton, 


4. To eſtabliſh ; to confirm, 
Juſtice ſubmitted to what Abra pleas'd ; 
Her will alone could ſettle or revoke, 
And law was fix'd by what ſhe lateſt ſpoke. Prior. 
5. To determine; to affirm; to free from 
ambiguity. | | 
This exactneſs will be troubleſome, and there- 
fore men will think they may be excuſed from 
ſettling the complex ideas of mixed modes ſo pre- 
ciſely in their minds. Lockes 
Medals give a very great 


and /eitling ſuch as are told after different man- 
ners. 8 : 


His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 
And ſettled ſure ſucceſſion in his line. Dryden's Zn. 
This, by a ſettled habit in things whereof we 


N. ilton. 


light to hiſtory, in 
confirming ſuch paſſages as are true in old authors, 


| Addiſon... 
6. To fix; to make certain or unchangeable. 


' 


have frequent experience, is performed ſo quick, 


that we take that for the perception of our ſenſa- 
tion, which is an idea formed by our judgme 
: Locke, 

If you will not take ſome care to ſettle our lan- 
guage, and put it into a ſtate of continuance, your 
memory ſhall not be preſerved above an hundred 


years, further than by imperfect tradition. Swift. 


7. Tofix; not to ſuffer to continue doubtful 
in opinion, or deſultory and wavering in 
conduct. 

A pamphlet that talks of ſlavery, France, and 
the Pretender; they deſire no more: it will ſettle 


the wavering, and confirm the doubtful. Swift. 


8. To make cloſe or compact. 
Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may ſettle the 
turf before the ſpring. 


9. To fix unalienably by legal ſanctions. 
I have given him the parſonage of the pariſh, 


nt. E 


— —_— 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


and, becauſe I know his value, have ſettled upon 


him a good annuity for life. Addiſon's Spectator. 


10. To fix infeparably. . | 

Exalt your paſſion by directing and ſettling it 
upon an object, the due contemplation of whoſe 
lovelineſs may cure perfectly all hurts received 


- b 


from mortal beauty. 33 
regs or impuri- 
ties ſink to the bottom bs 
So do the winds and thunders cleanſe the air; 
| So working ſeas ſettle and purge the wine. Davies. 
12. Xo compoſe; to put into a ſtate of calm- 
nets, 


When thou art ſettling thyſelf to thy devptions, | 


imagine thou heareſt thy Saviour calling to thee, 
as he did to Martha, Why art thou fo careful? 


"To SETTLE, 8&t'l. v. . 3 


1. To ſubſide; to ſink to the battom and re- | 


poſe there. 
That country became a gained ground by the 
mud brought down by the Nilus, which ſettled b. 


degrees into a firm land, Brown's Vulgar Kro 


Boyle. 


\ Doppa. 


'SE'TTLEMENT, s&t'1-mnt, 1. / {from ſettle.) | 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal ſanc- 


With ſertlement as good as law can make. Dryden. 
3. A jointure granted to a wife. | 


5. Act of quitting a roving for a domeſtick 


* 
* 
Mn 


SEV 
a2. To loſe motion or fermentation ; to depoſit 
feces at the bottom. | 
Your fury then boil'd upward to a foam ; 
But, fince this meſſage came, you fink and ſet, 


As if cold water had been pour'd upon you. Dryd. 
A government, upon ſuch occaſions, isalways 


- 


thick before it /ettler. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3. To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſidence. 
The Spinetz, deſcended from the Peleſgi, 
ſettled at the mouth of the river Po. Arbutbnot. 
4. To chooſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh a 
domeſtick ſtate. | 
As people marry now, and ſettle, 
Fierce love abates his uſual mettle ; 
Worldly deſires, and houſehold cares, 
Diſturb the godhead's ſoft affairs. Prior. 
5: To become fixed ſo as not to change. 
The wind came about and ſettled in the weſt, ſo 
as we could make no way. _ | Bacon. 
6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a 
methodical life. | | 
7, To take any laſting ſtate. | 3 
According to laws eftabliſhed by the divine 
wiſdom, it was wrought- by degrees. from one 
form into another, till it /ettled at length into an 
' habitable earth. | Barnet, 


Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is 


whitiſh : by the force of circulation it runs 
through all the intermediate colours, till it /ettles 
in an intenſe red. 
$8. To reſt; to repoſe. ' 
When time hath worn out their natural vanity, 
and taught them diſcretion, their fondneſs /ettles | 
on its proper object. | 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal /#ttle o'er his eyes. Pope. 
9. To grow calm. 
Till the fury of his highneſs ſertle, | 
Come not before him. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
10. To make a jointure for a wife. . 2 
He ſighs with moſt fucceſs that /ettles well. Garth. 
11. To contract. | 5 
One part being moiſt, and the other dry, occa- 
ſions its ſeitling mote in one place than another, 


which cauſes cracks and ſetlings in the wall. | 


Mortimer . H uſpandry. , 


SE'TTLEDNESS, set 1d-nls. 1. /. [from ſettle.] 

The ſtate of being fettled ; confirmed ſtate. 
What one party thought to rivet to a ſcttledneſs | 
by the ſtrength and influence of the Scots, that 
the other rejects and contemns, King Charles. 


1. The act of ſettling ; the ſtate of being 
1 . 


tion. | . | | 
My flocks, my fields, my woods, my paſturestake, | 


Strephon ſigh'd fo loud and ſtrong, | 
He blew a ſettlement along ; 5 | | 
And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and fix, and houſe in town. S7vift, 
4. Subfidence ; dregs. EET 
Fullers earth left a thick /ettlement. | 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


and methodical life. | 


Every man living has a deſign in his head upon | 
wealth, power, or ſettlement in the world. -L' Eſir. 


bliſned. | 


Se'TWAl,; sét-wal. 1. /. (valeriana, Lat.] An | 
| 2 e ee 4 A," L LAWS. \ D f 


herb. 5 1 
SEVEN, 8&vn. adj. [reopon, Sax] 
1. Four and three; one more than fix, It is 

commonly uſed in poetry as one ſyllable. 

Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Pl ſeven at night. 


ia. 


? 


Arbutbnot. | 


Spectator. 


DI? 3 &v'nth. adj. Ja, Sax.) | 
6. A colony; a place-where a colony is eſta- | SE'VENTH, 8Ev'/nth. adj. Lreopo da, Sax.] 


Sbdalgp. Macbetb. 
ren 


8 E V 


Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is ſaid, he 
overthrew and cruelly murdered, with his ſeven 
children. Ye . Raleigh, 

Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok'd, for Phoebus chuſe ; 
And for Diana ſev'n unſpotted ewes, Dryden An. 


Se'VEXFOLD, séwn-föld. adj. [ ſeven and fold.) 
Repeated ſeven times; having ſeven dou- 
bles ; increaſed ſeven times. 

Upon this dreadful beaft with /evenfold head 
He fet the falſe Dueſſa, for more awe and dread. 
| Fairy Queen. 
The ſevenfold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Not for that ſilly old morality, 
That, as theſe links were knit, our Ioves ſhould be, 
Mourn I, that I thy ſevenfold chain have loſt, 
Nor for the luck's ſake, but the bitter coſt. Donne. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, 
Awak d, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage. 
7 | | Milton. 
Fair queen, N 
Who fway'ſt the ſceptre of the Pharian ifle, 
And ſev nfold falls of diſemboguing Nile. Dryden. 

SE/VENFOLD, sév'n-föld. adv. In the propor- 

tion of ſeven to one. 6 | 


taken on him ſevenfold. Geneſis, iv. 15. 

Wrath meet thy flight ſevenfold. Milton. 

Se/VENNIGHT, sen“ nit. 2. /. [ ſeven and 
night.] 

1. A week ; the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of the ſame denomi- 
nation preceding or following; a week, 
numbered according to the practice of the 
old northern nations, as in fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the be- 
holders, or more noble in itſelf, than juſts with 


1 


together. : Sidney. 
Iago's footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A ſe nnight's ſpeed. Shaleſp. Othello. 
| Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a /e- 
' vennight loſt their ſhining. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. We uſe ſtill the word /evenniyght or ſe nnighi 
in computing time : as, it happened on 
Monday was ſevennight, that is, on the 
Monday before laſt Monday; it will be done 
on Monday /evennight, that is, on the Mon- 
day after next Monday. : 

This comes from one of thoſe untuckered ladies, 
whom you were ſo ſharp upon. on Monday was | 
ſe'nnigbi. | | 

SE'vENSCORE, 8Cv'n-gkor. adj, | ſeven and 
ſcore.] Seven times twenty; an hundred 
and forty. | ELLE 2 
The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe 
was ſevenſcore years old, did dentize twice or 
thrice; caſting her old teeth, and others coming 
in their place. 2 | Bacon. 
SE'VENTEEN,. séw'in-tén. adj, [reofontyne, 
Sax.] Seven and ten; ſeven added to ten. 
SE'VENTEENTH, SEy'n-tenth, adj. [reopon- 
reoVa, Sax.] The ſeventh after the tenth ; 
the ordinal of ſeventeen. - . | 
In the fix hundredth - year of Noah's life, the 
ſecond month, the ſeventeenth day, were all the 
_ fountains of the great deep broken up. Gen. vii. I1. | 

The conqueſt of Ireland was perfected by the | 

king in the /eventeenth year of his reign. Fudge Hale. 


; The ordinal of ſeven ; the firſt after the 
xth. „„ 
The child born in the ſeventh month doth com- | 
my we. TE Bacon. 
„ 7, Thy alt i like Betirft: © 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags! * 
Why do you ſhew methis? A fourth! Start, eye! | 
What! will the line ſtretch outtoth* crack ofdoom? 
Another yet? A /eventh / I'll ſee no more. Shak. 


= © Genes. | 


_ 


Whoſvever flayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be | 


the ſword and lance, maintained for a Sevennight | 


Addiſon. | 


80 Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he, © 


8 E v 


Taught from above his magazines to fran 
That famine was prevented ere it came 5 
2. Containing one part in ven. e 
SE'VENTHLY, 86v nth-ly. adw. [from Edenh. 
In the ſeventh place: an ordinal 8 
Seventhly, living bodies have ſenſe ; 
have not. 


SE VENTIETH, ssw'n-tyt B. ad; 5 
The tenth, ſeven 3 105 dere. 
| : \ 8 peated; the or- 
dinal of ne 85 
SEVENTY, sévn-ty. adj. [han 
Sax.] Seven times ten. ; "eoponry, 
Worthy Marcius, 
| Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
| Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From twelve to ſeventy. Shakeſp. Coridlany 
- We call not that death immature, if a man lives 
till ſeventy. | Taylor 
The weight of /eventy winters preſt him down. 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryden, 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle conſitin; 
but of one fingle letter, of which there are 
reckoned up ſeventy ſeveral ſignifications. 7c, 
Ti * 4 R, 8EV'>ver. v. a- [ ſevrer, Fr. ſepars, 
at. | 
1. To part by violence from the reſt. 
Forgetful queen, who ſever'd that bright head 
Which charm'd two mighty monarchs to her bed. 
5 = Granvills, 
2. To divide; to part; to force aſunder. 
They are not ſo far disjoined and ſevered, but 
that they come at length to meet. Hooker, © 
Our force by land | 
Hath nobly held; our ſever'd navy too 
Have knit again, and float. Shak, Ant. and Clecp, 
What thou art is mine: 
Our ſtate cannot be /ever'd, we are one, 
One fleſh ; to loſe thee were to loſe myſelf. Mit, 
3. To ſeparate; to ſegregate ; to put in dif- 
ferent orders or places. 
The angels ſhall /ever the wicked from among 
the juſt, : Matthery, 
. He, with his guide, the farther fields attain'd ; 
Where fever'd from the reſt the warrior ſouls re- 
main'd, | Dryden, 
4. To ſeparate by chemical operation. 
5. To divide by diſtinctions. - 
This axiom is of large extent, and would be 
ſevered and refined by trial. | Bacon: 
6. To disjoin; to diſunite, 
Look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder caſt. Sbal. 
How ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That Fſtand up and hay : ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diſtract, 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever d from my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe | 
The knowledge of themſelves. - Sbaleſp. 
The medical virtues lodge in ſome one or other 
of its principles, and may therefore uſefully be 
ſought for in that principle ſevered from the others, 
| / | Boyle. 


» Which plants 


act, 


7. To keep diſtin ; to keep apart. 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun ; 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, | 
But ſever d in a pale clear ſhining ſky. Sa. 

I will ever Goſhen, that no ſwarms of flies ſhall 

be there. a * TOE Exod. viii. 22. 


To SE'VER, sEv/-ver, v. 1. 
1. To make a. ſeparation; to make a parti- 
to” 805 ; 
The Lord fhall ſever between the cattle of [frac] 
„„ Exod. ix. 4. 
There remains ſo much religion, as to know 
how to /ever between the uſe and abuſe of things. 
- 22 f King Charles» 
Better from me thou ſever not, Millun. 
2. To ſuffer disjuntion. 
1 Fortune, divorce 5 
Pomp from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging 


6˙V *5-"7 > 


As foul and body's ſev' ring. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
8 SEVERAL 


* 
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| $:'veRAL, SS-Lr-El. adj. [from ſever.) 


2. Each particular fingly taken. 


Theiplarge commiſſion round the world to blow. 


8 E v 


f. Di diſtinct from one another. 
= Different a na beaſts come from feveral parts co 
drink; and ſo being refreſhed, fall to couple, and 
many times with ſeveral kinds. Bacon a Nat. Hiſt. 
The conquelt of Ireland 10 _ piece and 
1 y /c empts, in /everas ages. 

PIE. . * Doren Flifory of Treland. 
Four {everal armies to the field are led, | 
Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryd. 
2. Divers; many- It 1s uſed in-any number 

not large, and more than two. 
This country is large, having in it many people, 
and ſeveral kingdoms. Abbot . Deſcrip. of the W. rl. 

I his elſe to ſeverai ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe. Milt. 

We might have repaired the loſſes of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of another, and, alter 
era! victories gained over us, might have ſtill 


kept the enemy from our gates. Addiſon. 


3. Particular; ſingle. 1 
Each ſeveral ſhip a victory did gain, 


As Rupert or as Albemarle were there. Dryden. 


4. Diſtinct; appropriate. 

Ihe parts and paſſages of ſtate are ſo many, as, 
to expreſs them fully, would require a ſevere! 
treatiſe. ; ; Davies's Ireland. 

Like things to like, the reſt to ſeveral place 
Diſparted. . Milton. 
Each might his ſev'ral province well command, 
"ould all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. Pepe. 
SEVERAL, 86v'-Er-EL. n. . [from the adj.]- 
1. A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. This 
ſubſtantive has a plural. | 
More profit is quieter found: 
Where paſtures in ſeveral be, 
Of one filly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three Tuſer . Huſh. 


— 


This by ſome feverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shate/p. 
There was not time enough to hear 
The ſeverals. 5 Shakeſþ. 
That will appear to be a methodical ſucceſſive 
obſervation: of theſe ſeverals, as degrees and ſteps 
preparative the one to the other. Hammond's Fund. 
Several of them neither roſe from any conſpicu- 
ous family, nor left any behind them. Addiſon's Freeh. | 
3. Any incloſed or ſeparate place. 
They had their ſcveral for heathen nations, 
their ſeveral for the people of their own nation, 
their ſeveral for: men, their ſeveral for women, 
their ſeveral for their prieſts, and for the high 
prieſt alone their ſeveral. EY Hooker. 
4. lacloſed ground. | 
There was a nobleman that was lean of vi: 
but immediately after his marriage he grew prett 


plump and fat. One ſaid to him, Your lordſhip | 


doth contrary to other married men; for they at 
firſt wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Raleigh 
ſtood by and ſaid, There is no beaſt, that if you 


„*2„ — 
— 


take him from the common, and put him into 
the ſeveral, but will wax fat. Bacon. 
3 RA j te. 8&v/-Er-El-F, adv. I from ſeveral.] 
iſtinctly; particularly; ſeparately ; apart 
from others, | ; | . cron} 
— Conſider angels each of them ſeverally in him- 
ſelf, and their law is, All ye his angels 2 


* 


Hooker: | * 


Nature and ſcripture, both jointly and not fer 
verally, either of them, beſo complete, that unto 
everlaſting fclicity we need not the knowledge of 
any thing more than theſe two may eaſily furniſh 
our minds wit. h Haooler. 

Thi. apoſtles could not be confin'd. ; 
To theſe or thoſe, but ſeverally deſign'd | 


he Bi: 1 ESI. Dryden. 
We ought not ſo much to love likeneſs as e 


ty; and to chuſe from the faireſt bodies feverally.| 


the faireſt parts. Dryden 


Others were ſo very. ſ all. 4: : | 
Vor. I. N Xt. oe gfe | 


42: 


SEV 


that I could not keep my eye ſteady on them fe- 
verally, ſo as to number them. Newton's Optichs, 


1 SE'VERALTY, sèw--Er-El-ty. n. f. {from /eve- 


ral.] State of ſeparation from the reſt. 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was 
the third part of the principality of Wales, the 
dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom of Cheſter, to 
be ſet forth in ſeveralty. Bacon. 
Having conſidered the apertions in ſeveralty, 
according to their particular requilites, I am now 
come to the caſting and contexture of the whole 
work. Wotton, 
SEVERANCE, SCy'-Er-Ens. n. /. [from /ever.] 

Separation; partition. 

"Thoſe rivers incloſe a neck of land, in regard 

ol his fruitfulneſs not unworthy of a ſeverance. 
Carew's Survey of Cornævall. 


SEVE/RE, SE-ve'r. adj. [ ſevere, Fr. ſeverus,- 


Lat.) 


I. Sharp; apt to puniſh ; cenſorious; apt to 


blame ; hard ; rigorous. 


others. | 
Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve: 


What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere? 


Milton. - 


What made the- church of Alexandria be ſo 


| ſevere with Origen for, but holding the incenſe in 


his hands, which thoſe about him caſt from thence 
upon the altar ? yet for this he was caſt out of the 
church. Stilling fleet. 


2. Rigid ; auſtere ; moroſe ; harſh ; not in- 


dulgent. | 
Am I upbraided ? not enough ſevere, 
It ſeems, in thy reſtraint, 

| In his looks ſerene, | 

When angry moſt he ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, 
What elfe bur favour ſhone ? Milton. 

Nor blame /evere his choice, 

_ Warbling the Grecian woes. Pope's Odyſſey. 

3. Cruel ; inexorable, | 
His ſevere wrath: fhall he ſharpen for a ſword. 
| Wiſdom, 


Milton. 


4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude, ſevere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd. Milton. 
5. Exempt from all levity of appearance ; 
grave; ſober; ſedate. 
His grave rcbuke, | 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace; Milton, 
Your looks mult alter, as your ſubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to /evere. Waller. 
Taught by thy practice ſteadily to ſteer 


From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope, 


6. Not lax ; not airy ;. cloſe ; ſtrictly metho- 


dical ; rigidly exact. 

Their beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit 
of poets, than venture upon ſo nice a ſubject with 
my ſeverer ſtyle. More. 

7. Painful; afflictive. 
Thheſe piercing fires are foft, as now ſevere. Milton. 
8. Cloſe; conciſe; not luxuriant. 
The Latin, a moſt /evere and compendious lan- 


guage, often expreſſes that in one word, which . 
Dryden. 


modern tongues cannot in more. 
SEVE'RELY, sé-vé'r-Ily. adv. [from /evere.] 
1. Painfully; afflictively. 


ferent from thoſe for Which we undertook the 
war; and often to effect others, which after a 
peace we may ſeverely repent. 
2. Perociouſly ;-horridly. FE 
More formidable Hydra ſtands within; 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth, ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
3. Strictly; rigorouſly. 
To be or fondly or ſeverely kind. 


1, Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of puniſhment. 
I laugh to ſee your ladyſhip ſo fond, 

To think that you have aught but Talbot's ſhadow 

Whereon to practiſe your ſeverity, Shaksſp. 


Let your zeal, if it muſt be expreſſed in anger, 
be always more ſevere againſt thyſelf than againſt 
; Taylor. 


Swift. 


Savage. 
SEVERIN Y SsC-vér“It-Y. . J. [ ſeveritas, Lat.] 


* 


ö 


* 


We have waſted our ſtrength to attain ends-diſ- | 


* 


= 


SEX 


He ſhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock- 

With rigorous hands; he hath reſiſted law. 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. Shakeſp. Coriolanur. 
| Never were ſo great rebellions cxpiated with ſo 
little blood; as for the feverity uſed upon thoſe 
taken in Kent, it was but upon a ſcum of people. 
: : | Bacon. 

There is a difference between an eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure and ſeverity : for under a cenſure we only 
include excommunication, ſuſpenſion, and an in- 
terdi&t ; but under an eccleſiaſtical ſeverity every 
other puniſhment of the church is intended; but, 
according to ſome, a cenſure and a ſeverity is the 
ſame. - | | Ayliffee 

2. Hardneſs ; power of diſtreſſing. 

Though nature hath given inſects ſagacity to- 
avoid the winter cold, yet its /everity finds them 
out. | Hal:'s Origin of Mankind, 

3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy. 

Confining myſelf to the ſeverity of truth, be- 
coming, I muſt paſs over many inſtances of your 
military ſkill, | Dryden. 

4. Rigour; auſterity; harſhneſs; want of 
mildneſs; want of indulgence. 

SEVOCA'TION, sé-vö-käshün. 2. J. [ ſevocoy 
Lat.] The act of calling aſide. 

To SEw, for ſue, su“. To follow. Spenſer. 

To SEW, sô'. v. n. [ ſuo, Lat.] To alter 
any thing by the uſe of the needle. 

A time to rent and a time to / Eel. iii. 7. 

To: SEW, 86“. v. a. To join by: threads 
drawn with a needle, | 

No man ſeweth à piece of new cloth on an old 


_ garment. | Mark, ii. 21. 
To SEW ip, s0“/. To incloſe in any thing 


If ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown, ſe me up in 
the ſkirts of it. Sha leſp. Taming of the Sbreꝛw. 
My tranſgreſſion is ſealed up in a bag, and 
thou /zwweft up- mine iniquity. Fob, 197. 
To SEW, sü'. v. a, To drain a pond for the 
fiſh; ; Ain ſabor thb. 


{ SE WER, sü“-uͤr. 1. /. [eſcuyer trenchant, Fr. 


or aſſeour, old Fr. from «fjeoir to ſet down; 
for thoſe officers ſet the diſhes on the table. 
Newton's Milton. X 
1. An officer who ſerves up a feaft.- 
Marſhall'd feat, . 
Serv'd up in hall with ervers and ſeneſchals: 
The fill of artifice or office mean. Milton. 
The cook and ſerver each his talent tries, 

In various figures ſcenes of diſhes riſe, © Swift, 
2. [From iſſue, iſſier.] A paſſage for water to 
run through, now corrupted to /ore.Corvell. 

Ihe fenmen hold that the ſewers muſt be kept 
ſo, as the water may not ſtay too long in the ſpring, - 
till the weeds and ſedge be grown up: Bacon. 

Men' ſuffer their private judgment to be drawn 
into the common ſzxver or ſtream of the preſent 
vogue. | King Charles, - 
As one who long in populous city pent, | 
Where houſes thick; and ſewert, annoy tlie air, 
Forth iſſuing on a fummer's. morn, to breathe 

Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 

3. He that uſes a needle. | 

Sex; séks“. 2. /. [ exe, Fr: ſexus, Lat.] 

1. The property by which any animabis male 
or female. 5 | | 

Theſe two great ſexe: animate the world. Milton. 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, | 
Manlike, but different /ex.' _ Milton. - 
2. Womankind, by way of emphaſis. 
Unhappy /ex /- whoſe beauty is your ſnare; 
Expos d to trials; made too fraib to bear. Dryden. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but᷑ if the” /ex / 
once get the better of it, it gives them afterwards 
no more trouble. n Gartb. 


* SE'XAGENARY) » 


SHA 


Sr 'x4crnany, Stks-idzh/-En-Er-F. adj. ¶ ſex· 


agenaire, Fr. ſexagenarius, Lat.] Aged ſixty 
years. | 
SExAGE'S1MA, scks-A-dzhés“-sy- mä. u. /. 
[Lat.] The ſecond Sunday before Lent. 
SExAce'simar, scks-A-dzhés“ sy- mäl. 44j. 
[from exageſimus, Lat.] Sixtieth; num- 
bered by fixties. 
.SEXA'NGLED, séks-Ang Id. 0 
.SExXA'NGULAR, séks-Ang'-gü- lr. Jo 
[from ſex and angulus, Lat.) Having fix 
corners or angles ; hexagonal. 


The grubs from their /exangular abode 


Crawl out unfiniſh'dlike the maggot's brood. Dryd. 


'SExA'NGULARLY, 8&ks-ang'-gti-Ier-ly. adv. 


[from ſexangular.] With fix angles ;. hex- 
| P 


agonally. 

'SEXE/NNIAL,80ks-En'-nyel. adj.{ ſex and annus, 
Lat.] Laſting fix years; happening once 
in fix years. | Io 


'SE'XTAIN, 5ks'-tan, n. ſ. [from /extans, ſex, 


Lat.] A ſtanza of fix lines. 


$£'xTANT, 8&ks'-tant, 7. % [/extant, Fr.] 


The fixth part of a circle. 


"SE'XTARY, 86ks'-th-ry. 1. /. [ ſextarius, Lat.) 


A pint. and a half. . 
Se'xTARY, 8Eks-ta-ry.2 2. J. The ſame as 
Se'xTRY, sécks-try. facrity. Dick. 
8EexTILE, séks/-tfl. adj. [ ſextilis, Lat.] In 

ſuch a poſition or aſpect of two planets, 
When at 60 degrees diſtance, or at the diſ- 
tance of two ſigns from one another, and 


is marked thus. | Harris. 
, Planetary motions and aſpects, | 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine. Milton. 


The moon receives the duſky light we diſcern in 
its ſextile aſpect from the earth's benignity. Glanv. | 


Sk xrox, 8eks'-tun.: u. . {corrupted from 


ſacriſtan.] An under officer of the church, 

_ whoſe buſineſs is to dig graves. 
A ſtool and cuſhion for the /e#/07r. Shakeſp. 
When any dies, then by tolling a bell, -or be- 
ſpeaking a grave of the ſexton, the ſame is known 
to the ſearchers correſponding with the ſaid /exton. 


/SE'XTONSHIP, 8Eks'-tun-ship. . / 
ſexton.] The office of a ſexton. 

They may get a diſpenfation to hold the clerk- 

ſhip and ſextonſbip of their own pariſh in commen- 

dam. | 25 Swift. 

:SExXTU'PLE, séks“tüpl. adj. [ /extuplus, Lat.] 

Sinxfold; fix times told. | 


{from 


- Graunt. * 


2 
2 


8 


Man's length, being a perpendicular from the 


vertex unto the ſole of the foot, is ſextuple unto 
His breadth, or a right line drawn from the ribs of 
one ſide to another, 


_ a low barbarous cant word. 
'$HA'BBILY, 8hAb'-by-IF. adv. [from abby.) 


| | Broton. 
To SHAB, shab*, v. 1. To play mean tricks: 


Meanly ; reproachfully ; deſpicably ; pal- | 


trily. A cant word. | 
[ShHa'BBINESS, 8hab'-by-nls. ». .. {from ab- 
by.) Meanneſs ; paltrineſs. : 
| He exchanged his gay /hadbine/s of clothes, fit 
for a much younger man, to warm ones that would 
be decent for a much older one. Speftator. 
Suan BY, $hab'-by. adj. [a word that has 
crept into converſation and low writing, 


but ought not to be admitted into the lan- 


guage.] Mean; paltry. * 
I! he dean was ſo, /babby, and look'd like a ninny, 
That the captain Tuppos'd he was curate to Jenny. 
| a, . 1  Seorft. 
To SHA'CKLE, shikl. v. a. [from the noun 
_ Jhackles ; ſebaeckelen, Dut.] To chain; to 
fetter; to bind. F 
e egen. „ I 
 --» To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which hackles accidents,and bolts up change.Shat. 
_ You muſt not fbackle and tie him up with rules 
about indifferent matters, | 


' Laoke: | 
„ 


SHA 
| No trivial price Pn 
Should ſet him free, or ſmall ſhould be my praiſe 
To lead him fbactled. Philips. 


So the ſtretch'd cord the fbacHed dancer tries, 
As prone to fall as impotent to riſe, Smith, 


SHA'CKLES,8hak'lz, n./. wanting the ſingular. 
lreacul, Sax. /chaeckels, Dut.] Fetters; 
yves; chains for priſoners. 
Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His /backles empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean. 
| Fairy Queen. 
A ſervant commonly is leſs free in mind than 
in condition; his very will ſeems to be in bonds 
and ſhackles, and deſire itſelf under durance and 
captivity. 5 5 South, 
The forge in fetters only is employ d; 
Our iron mines exhauſted and deſtroy d 
In fbackles. | h Dryden's Juvenal. 
SHAD, shad'. n. f. [clupea.) A kind of fiſh. 
SHADE, shi'd. 2. J. Ircadu, Sax. ſchade, Dut. 
I. The cloud or opacity made by interception 
of the light. 8 
Spring no obſtacle found here nor Sade, 
But all ſunſhine. | 135 Milton. 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcurity. ; 
The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 
And to prevailing fades the murmuring world 
| reſign'd. | Roſcommon. 
3. Coolneſs made by interception of the fun. 
Antigonus, when told that the enemy had ſuch 
vollies of arrows that hid the ſun, ſaid, That 
falls out well; for this is hot weather, and ſo we 
ſhall fight in the /e. Bacon. 
That high mount of God, whence light and ſbade 
Shine both. Milton. 
4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove or 
cloſe wood, by which the light is excluded. 
Let us ſeek out ſorne deſolate ade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shaleſp. 
Regions of ſorrow, doleful fades. Miltun. 
Then to the deſart takes his fliglit; 
Where ſtill from ſhade to ſbade the Son of God, 
After forty days faſting, had remain d. Milton. 
The pious prince then ſeeks the foae 


— 


Which hides from ſight his venerable maid. Dryd. | 


3. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or heat; 
umbrage, | | 
Let the arched knife, 
Well ſharpen'd, now aſſail the ſpreading Hades 
'Of vegetables, and their thirſty limbs diſſever, 
EE =: Philips, 
In Brazil are trees, which kill thoſe that fit 
under their ſbade in a few hours. Arbutbnot. 
6. Protection; ſhelter. 80 


'Tis ev'ry painter's art to hide from fight, 
And caſt in ſbades, what ſeen would not delight. 
J | 1 Dryden. 
8. A colour; gradation of light. 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their ſeveral 


degrees or ſbadet and mixtures, as green, come in | 


only by the eyes. | Locke, 
9. The figure formed upon any ſurface cor- 
reſponding to the body by which the light 
is intercepted ; the ſhadow. | 
Envy will merit, as its /5ade, purſue, Pope. 
10. The ſoul ſeparated from the body; ſo 
called, as ſuppoſed by the ancients to be 
perceptible to the fight, not to the touch. 

A ſpirit ;-a ghoſt 3 manes. | 


Thro' air his momentary journey made. Dryden. 
Ne.sß'er to theſe chambers, where the mighty reſt, 

Since their foundation came a nobler gueſt ; 

Nor e'er was to the bow'rs of bliſs convey'd | 

A fairer ſpirit or more welcome ſbade. Tickel. 
To SHADE, 8hi'd, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To overſpread with opacity. 

PFF Bet DEP 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 


Thy ſkirts appear. 


1 


| | 
7. The parts of a picture not brightly coloured. 


F 


| 


N 


To Trachin, ſwift as thought, the fitting fad: | 


4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen, 
* 


clocks, and ſbadocos of ſun-dials. 


SHA 


2. To cover from the light or heat: 
fpread © * un 
A ſeraph ſix wings wore to ha 
His lineaments divine. Mi 
iuloy, 


And, after theſe, came arm'd with ſ x 
An hoſt ſo great as cover'd all the ela- melt 
And all their forcheads, like the knights bef 
With laurels ever green were faded Oer. Fin 
| I went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes 985 
And fade our altars with their leaf y greens 
Sing, while beſide the Haded tomb! mo 
And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine 2 
3. To ſhelter ; to hide. 
Ere in our own houſe L do ade my head 
The good patricians muſt be viſited. S 4% 


. Dr. 
urn, 
dorn ; Pete, 


Leave not the faithful fide 
That gave thee being, ſtill Bades thee and Prote&s, 
| : : | Milton, 
5. To mark with different gradations of 8 
lours. 
The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by ſbading pencil drawn. 
1 To paint in obſcure colours. _ 
SHA'DINESS, Sha'-dy-nls. n. / [from ga 
| The ſtate of being ſhady ; ottez 


SuA'Dbow, shad'-d6. 2. /. [xcadu, Sax. cha- 
duave, Dut.] | 

I.” The repreſentation of a body by which the 
light is intercepted. 

Pogr Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four 
inch'd bridges, to courſe his own foadow for 2 
traitor, | Shatsp, 

Life 's but a walking hh, a poor player, 
That ſtrurs and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. Salz. 

; Such a nature, y 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the faded 
Which he treads on at noon. Slates. 

The body, though it moves, yet not changing 

. Perceivable diſtance with ſome other bodies, the 
thing ſeems to ſtand ill, as in the hands of 


Locke, 


Milan, 


2. Opacity; darkneſs; ſhade. 
Buy the revolution of the ſkies 
Night's fable badows from the ocean riſe. Denlan. 
His countrymen probably lived within the ſhaks 
of the earthquake, and /bagory of the eclipſe. 


the light, heat, or influence of the air. 
In ſecret, ſbadory from the ſunny ray, 

On a ſweet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. Fairy Qu, 
Here, father, take the /badoww of this tree 
For your good hoſt. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
4. Obſcure place. | 

I s0o the ſecret ſhadows I retire, 
To pay my penance till my years expire, Dryan, 
5. Dark part of a piQure. „ 
. A ſhadow 18 a diminution of the firſt and {- 
cond light. The firſt light is that which pro- 
_ cceds immediately from a lightened body, as the 
beams of the ſun. The ſecond is an accidents! 
light, ſpreading itſelf into the air, or medium, pro- 
ceeding from the other, Shadows are threetold : 
the firit is a ſingle /badow, and the leaſt of all; 
and is proper to the plain ſurface, where it is not 
wholly poſſeſſod of the light. The ſecond is the 
double /hadory, and it is uſed when the ſurſace be- 
gins once to forſake your eye, as in columns. The 
| third bade is made by croſſing ove: your double 
Fhadow again, which darkeneth by a third part, 


It is uſed for the inmoſt ſhadoau, and farthelt from 


the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. Praclun, 
After great lights there muſt be great 1 
| 5 


8. Any thing perceptible only to the ſight; 


0 ” Ailton . 


a ghoſt ; a ſpirit, or ſhade. 
4 Hence, terrible /badowo / 
Unreal mock'ry, hence Shale. 
7. An imperfect and faint repreſentation: 
-oppoſed to /ubſtance, | i 


Adiiſm,” 
3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts 
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SHA 


4 » ht be call'd that Aadow ſeem'd. 
5 11 ſubſtance migh " Milton. 


in the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a | 


: ſhadow f his divine countenance. Raleigh, 
Wichoutthe leaſt impulſe or ado of fate. Milt. 
Amongſt the creatures are particular excellen- 
dies ſcattered, which are ſome ſbadoros of the di- 


vine perfections. ; Tillotſon. 
arable companion- 
8 5 and her, hade ao, death. Milton. 
| Thou my fadow 
Inſeparable muſt with me be long. Milton, 


- myſtical repreſentation, 
" E. 15 Hadbros of that deſtin d ſeed, Milton. 


10. Protection; ſhelter; favour. 


Keep me under the. bo of thy wings. Palms. | 


To $66 BOT $h4d'-d6. v. a, [from the noun. ] 


yer with opacity. FC, 
I 9 50 wonder'd at this tree, 


30 fair and great, that bade d all the ground. 
| Spenſer. 
The Aſſyrian was a cedar with fair branches, 
and with a ſtadowing ſhroud, Exel. Xxxi. 3. 
2. To cloud; to darken. ns”: 
Miſlike me not for my complexion ; 
The hade d livery of the burning ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour. Shakeſp. 
3. To make cool, or gently gloomy, by in- 
terception of the light or heat. 


A gentle ſouth-weſt wind comes creeping over 


flowery fields and adetved waters in the extreme 
heat of ſumimer. Sidney. 


4. To conceal under cover; to hide ; to ſcreen. 


Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 


And bear 't-before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 


The number of our hoſt, and make diſcov'ry 
Err in report of us. Shakeſp. 
5: To protect; to ſcreen from danger; to 
ſhroud. | 
God ſhall forgive you Cœur de Leon's death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
 Shadowing their right under your wings of war. 


Shakeſp. 


6. To mark with various gradations of colour, 


or light. 


Turnſoil is made of old linen rags dried, and 
laid in a ſaucer of vinegar, and ſet over a chafing- 
diſſh of coals till it boil ; then wring it into a ſhell, 
and put it into a little gum arabick: it is good to 


ſradoww carnations, and all yellows,  Peacham. 
From a round globe of any uniform colour, the 


idea imprinted on our minds is of a flat circle, 


varioufly :dozved with different degrees of light | 
Locke. 


coming to our-eyes. 3 
More broken ſcene, made up of an infinite va- 


riety of inequalities and ſhadoꝛvings, that naturally 
ariſe from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves, 


and vallies. 


| ies. | Addiſon. 
7. To paint in obſcure colours. 


If the parts be too mach diſtant, ſo that there 


be void ſpaces which are deeply foadowwed, then 


Place in thoſe voids ſome fold, to make a joining 


of the parts, 
8. To repreſent imperfectly. 
ih Whereat I wak'd, and found 


Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
_ Had lively fbadow'd,.. 


. - Auguſtus is hd in the perſon of Eueas. 


| | Dryden. 
I haye ſeadowed ſome part of Your virtues 3 . 


Dryden. , 


Many times there are three thi 8 faid to make 
up dhe ſubſtance- of a. ſacrament; namely, the 


another name, 


9. To repreſent typically. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


Milton : Paradife Loft. 


| 


— 


SHA 


SHA DOWGRASS, $had'-dd-gris. #. /. (from | 
ſhadow and graſs; gramen /ylvaticum, Lat.] 
A kind of graſs. | 

SHA'DOWY, $hAd'-d6-y. adj. 

I, Full of ſhade; gloomy, 


This foadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns. Shak. 


With fadozoy verdure flouriſh'd high, 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy, Fenton. 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
More pleaſant light 
Sbadoruy ſets off the ſace of things. Milton. 


3. Faintly repreſentative; typical. 
I When they ſce 
Law can diſcover ſin, but not remove, 
Save by thofe ſhadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious mult be paid for man. 
Milton. 
4. Unſubſtantial; unreal. | 
Milton has brought into his poems two actors of 
a ſbadotuy and fiditious nature, in the perſons of 
fin and death; by which he hath interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. Adili/on. 
5. Dark ; opake. 
By command, ere yet dim night 
Her fzadowy cloud withdraws, I am to haſte 
Homeward. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
SHA'DY, 8hi-dy. adj. [from /hade.] 
I. Full of ſhade; mildly gloomy. 
| The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in fhbadieft covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
-  Stretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the ſhady groves. Dryden. 
Secure from the glare of light, or ſultri- 
neſs of heat. 


| 


| 


Caſt it alſo that you may have rooms /ady for | 


ſummer, and warm for winter. 
SHAFT, $haft.. 2. /, (rceape, Sax.} 
1. An arrow; a miſhve weapon. | 
| To pierce purſuing ſhield, 
By parents train'd, the Tartars wild are taught, 
With /afts ſhot out from their back-turned bow. 
| 7 75 Sidney. 
Who, in the ſpring, from the new ſun 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thoſe hf to ſhun 


Bacon. 


Which Phoebus thro! his veins has ſhot. aller. | 


They are both the archer and ht taking aim 


afar off, and then ſhooting thentſelves directly up- 


on the deſired mark. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 
With vigour drawn muſt ſend the below. 


More. 


Dryden. 


2. [Shaft, Dut.] A narrow, deep, perpen- 
| dicular pit. IO 
They fink a aft or pit of ſix foot in length. 

| Carexvu. 
The fulminating damp, upon its accenſion, gives 


a crack like the report of a gun, and makes an 


exploſion ſo forcible as to kill the miners, and 
force bodies of great weight from the bottom of 
the pit up through the fa ft. MWoodꝛvard. 
Suppoſe a tube, or, as the miners call it, a ht, 

| were ſunk from the ſurface of the earth to the 
center, | Arbuthnut. 

3. Any thing ftraight ; the ſpire of a church. 
Practiſe to draw fmall and eaſy things, as a 


grace which is thereby offered, the element which 


Hadotveth or ſignifieth' grace, 


e -exprelleth what is done by the element. Hooker 
The ſhield being to defend the body from aaa 


Pons, aptly ſoadows out to us the conti f 
. the emperor, which made him roof oh 
| F dot to all the 


attacks of 


and the word which 


f SHAG, Shag”. Ns * (yceacza, Sax.] 
1. Rough woolly hair. | 
Fall often, like a foag-hair'd crafty kern, 
Hath he converſed with the enemy : 
And given me notice of their villanies: Slg. 
Where is your huſband? | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


He's a traitor, | 
| — Thou href, thou /ag-car'd villain! ' Sbake/p. 
From the ſbag of his body, the ſhape of his legs, 


his having little or no tail, the ſlowneſs of his 


gait, and his climbing up of trees; he ſeems to | 
come near the bear kind. | - Grew. | 


[(irom ho. 


cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a ſteeple. Peacham. | 


4 — 


| SHacrr'gn) $ha-gre'n. *. J. [ chagrin, 


— 


SHA 


True Witney broad cloth, with its Gag unſnorn, 


; Be this the horſeman's fence. 
2. A kind of cloth. 


SHAG, 8hig'. u. /. ¶ pbalacrocorax, Lat.] A 
ſea bird. | hs > 
Among the firſt ſort we reckon feags, duck, and 


Gay. , 


mallard. A 8 
SHA'GGED, shäg' d. _,. | 
SHA'GGY, shag'-gy. adj. from. Hag. ] 


1. Rugged; rough; hairy. | 
They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
are; : 
Lean are their looks, and bagged is their hair, Dryd 
"LES A lion's hide he wears; 
About his ſhoulders hangs the baggy ſkin, 


| From the froſty north 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, - 
In battailous array, while Volga's ſtream 
Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armour clad, ' 
Her borderers, on mutual {laughter bent. Philips, 
2. Rough; rugged, 


Rocks, waters, woods; and by the ſbaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. | 


There, where very deſolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns Jhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 
She may pafs on with unblench'd majeſty, 
Be it not done in pride. 
Through Eden went a river large, 


Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd. Milton. 


How would the old king ſmile 
And throw the baggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders. 


. Pope. 
Fr.] 
The ſkin of a kind of fiſh, or kin made 
rough in imitation of it. | WR 


be written chagrin, 


low word. 


The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. Dryden. 


They pluck d the ſeated hills with all their load, 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft, - 
Milton.  - 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but through the baggy hill 
To ſee you weigh the paws when tipt with gold, 


Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn; 
Je grots and caverns foagg*d with horrid thorn! 


To SHA'GREEN, shi'-gren, v. a. [chagriner, 
Fr.] To irritate-; to provoke, Both ſhould - 


To SHAIL, 8hi#l. v. . To walk fideways. A 


Child, you muſt walk ſtraight, without ſkiews | 
ing and ſoailing to every ſtep you ſet. L'Eftrange, - 
To SHAKE, .$hi'k. v. a preterite ] part. 


en, Dut.) | 


with quick returns backwards and for- 

wards; to agitate. | 
Who honours not his father, | 

Henry the Fiſth, that made all France to quake, 


paſf. Haben, or /hook. [Tceacan, Sax. Heck- 


I; To put into a vibrating. motion; to move 


U 


Sbale he his weapon at us, and paſs by. Shakeſp.- 


ſhall be a ſpoil to their ſervants, 


and emptied 
The ſtars fell unto the earth, even as a fig - tree 


mighty wind. N | 

He h the ſacred honours of his head: 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſubſiding hill, 

And from his hen curls ambrofial dews diſtil. 


She firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 
Shaking his hand at diſtance on the main; 


2+ To make to totter or tremble; 


Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone. Roſcommon. 
3. To throw down by a violent motion. 


I will fate mine hand upon them, and they 
Zech. ii. 9. 

I. ook my lap, and ſaid, So God habe out every 
man from his houſe; even thus be he „baden out 
; | Neb. v. 


caſteth her untimely figs when ſhe is /baken of a 
Rev. vi. 


Dryden 


She took the ſign, and ſbooł her hand again. Dryd. | 


The rapid wheels ſbale heav'n's baſis, Milton. 
Let F eee e that her ſhaken throne 


Macbeth is ripe for ſhabiag, and the powers above 
Put on their inſtruments. 84D. 
I mie 
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To SHAKE, shXk.. v. . T 


8HA 


"The tyranuous breathing of the notth © 


Sta le, all her buds from blowing. Sbaleſp. 
When ye depatt, ſbale off the duſt of your feet. 
WG > Matth, x. 
Ha looked at his book, and, holding out his 
right leg, put it into ſuch a quivering motion, that 
I thought he would have ſbaled it off, Tatler. 
4. To throw away; to drive off. 
| Tis our firſt intent 
To ſtake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 


Couferring them on younger ſtrengths, whilſt we 


Unburthen'd crawl towards death. Sbaleſp. 
5. To weaken; to put in danger. 
When his doctrines grew too ſtrong to be fbook 
by his enemies, they perſecuted his reputation. 
ET Anh | Altterbury. 
6. To drive from reſolution ; to depreſs; to 
make afraid. 0 . 
A ſly and conſtant knave, not to be ſba#'d.. 
* 1 Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
SA This reſpite ſoot | | 
The boſom of my conſcience. Shaleſp. Henry VIII. 
He not ſoon ſbalen in mind, or troubled, as that 
the day of Chriſt is at hand. 2 Te. ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith | 
Can by his fraud be ſbalen or ſeduc d. Milton. 
7. Ti » ſhake hands. This phrafe, from the 
action uſed among friends at meeting and 
parting, ſometimes ſignifies to join avith, 
but commonly to take leave of. - 
With the flave $644 
He ne'er book hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nape ts. th* chops. 
£3 Sbaleſp. 
Nor can it he ſafe to a king to tarry among them 
who are ſhaling bands with their allegiance, under 
pretence of laying faſter: hold of their religion. 
| IE Ling Charles, 
3. To ale of To rid himſelf of; to free 
from; to diveſt of. | | 
Be pleas'd that I Gate ¶ theſe names you give 
c + ME. a . ; 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. +Shakeſþ. 
If I could fate of but one ſeven years 
From theſe old arms and legs, a 
F'd with thee every foot. Shatefp. Corwlanus. 
Say, ſacred bard ! what could beſtow 
Courage on thee, to ſoar ſo high? 
Tell me, brave friend! what help'@ thee ſo 
To ſbale of all mortality? VMaller. 
Him I reſerved to be anſwered by himſelf, after 
I bad fbater of the leſſer and more barking crea- 
tures. : Stilling fleet. 
Can I want courage for ſo brave a deed ? 


+ 


_. Here we are free from the formalities of cuſtom 
and reſpect: we may fake of the haughty imper- 
* tinent. | Collier. 
Vs How does thy beauty ſmooth 
The face of war, and make even horror ſmile! 
At ſight of thee my heart he of its ſorrows. 
| | Addiſon. | 


x. To beagitated with a vibratory motion. 
Darts are counted as ſtubble: he laugheth at the 
ſoaking of a ſpear: \ Fob, xli. 29. 
Under his burning wheels 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſbool throughout, 
All but the throne itſelf of Gd. 


9 


Milton. ; 


3. To tremble z; to be unable to keep the bo- 


dy. ſtill. 155 | 
Thy Þgbt, which ſhould - 


Re I 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 


.coraforts, 3 g {3-5-5 
Conſtrains them weep, and. Bale with fear and 
.Jorrow.. | Shabsſp. 
What ſaid the wench, whenthe, roſe up again? 


_ —Trembled and Bets for why, he fam dg. 
„ Shakeſp.| 


Like leaves lated by the wind. * 77 aller. | 


As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 


., A. ſÞ.uling through their Jlimbs,the 


” 
7 

* 

* 1 


| SHALE, sha I. 2. /. [corrupted, I think, for 


Sni, ba. verb defect. ſfyceal, Sax. is ori- 


T've ſbool it of; my ſoul is free from fear. Dryden. I. T hall love. 


| 


This prince a prieſteſs of your blood foall bear; 1 


SHA 


He, ſhort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 
Shbosk at the diſmal proſpect of the war. 
| * Dryden s A neid. 
SHAKE, 8hXYk. . /. from the verb. 
1. Concuſſion ſuffered. 8 

If that thy fame with ev ry toy be pos d, 

Tis a thin web, which poiſonous fancies make; 

But the great ſoldier's honour was compos'd 
Of thicker ſtuff, which could endure a „halbe: 
Wiſdom picks friends; civility plays the reſt, 

A toy, ſhunn'dcleanly, paſſeth with thee beſt, Herb. 
2. Impulſe ; moving power. 

The freeholder is the 
this is the ſubſtantial ſtock, without which they 
are no more than bloſſoms, that would fall away 
with every ale of wind. Addiſon. 

3. Vibratory motion. | 3 
| Several of his countrymen probably lived within 
the ble of the earthquake, and the ſhadow of the 


4. Motion given and received. SE 
Our ſalutations were very hearty on both ſides, 
conſiſting of many kind ſhakes of the hand. Addi, 
Sha'krER, shi'-kar. Ne 1 (from habe.] The 
perſon or thing that ſhakes. 
G68 o, then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe: 
He faid; the ſbaler of the earth replies. Pope's Odyſ}. 


x 


/hell.] A huſk; the caſe of ſeeds in ſiliquous 
plants. | 


Leaving them but the ſbales and huſks of men. 
| 155 5 Shateſp. 


ginally I ove, or I ought. In Chaucer, the 
_ Faithe I ſhall to God, means the faith I owe 
to God: thence it became a ſign of the fu- 
ture tenſe. The French uſe devoir, dois, 
doit, in the ſame manner, with a kind of 
future ſignification; and the Swedes have 
all, and the Iſlanders tal, in the fame 
ſenſe. It has no tenſes but all future, | 
and /hould imperfect. p FR | 
The explanation of Hall, which foreign- 
ers and provincials confound with ci, is 
not eaſy; and the difficulty is increaſed by 
the poets, who ſometimes give to Hall an 
emphatical ſenſe of avi; but I ſhall endea- 
vour, craſſa Minervd, to ſhow the meaning 
of hall in the future tenſe.) ES 
It will fo 
love; I am reſolved to love. r 
2. Shall I love? Will it be permitted me to 
love? Will you permit me to love? Will 
it be that I muſt love? . 
3. Thou ſhalt love. I command thee to | 
love; it is permitted thee to love; (in po- 
etry or ſolemn diction] it will be that thou 
muſt love. | . 85 
4. Shalt thou laue? Will it be that thou muſt | 
love? Will it be permitted to thee to love? 
5. He hall love. It will be that he muſt love; 
it is commanded him that he love. 
It is a mind, that ſal remain; 
Shall remain! | 8 | 
Hear you this triton of the minnows? Mark you 
His abſolute. h? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
See Romulus the great 


„ 


4 


And, like his fire, in arms he fad! appear. 


That he ball receive no benefit from Chriſt, is 
the affirmation whereon all his deſpair is founded; 
and the one way of removing this diſmal appre- 
thenſion, is, to convince him that Chriſt's death, 
and the benefits thereof, either, do, or, if he per- 
form the condition required of him, Foal certainly 


| 4. Tobe interrour; to be deprivedof firmneſs: | 


Behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 4 
And your fair ſhew ſtrall ſuck away their ſouls, | 


be that I muſt 


eclipſe, which are recorded by this author. Adai/. | 


Dryden's ned. | 


— 


baſis of all other titles: 


F 


belong to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


=_ 


| 


SHA 


6. Shall be love? Is it permitted him to 
love? [in ſolemn language] Will it be that 
he muſt love? 5 | 

7. The plural perſons follow the 6 
of the fingulars. 


SHALLOO'N, shal-l0'n. 1. / A light woollen 
ſtuff. 
In blue Palloon ſhall Hannibal be clad, 
And Scipio trail an Iriſh purple plaid, Swift 


SHA'LLOP, shal'-lup. u. ,. [chaloupe, Fr.] 4 
ſmall boat. | 
You were reſolved, after your arrival into Orc. 
noque, to paſs to the mine; and, to that end, you 
deſired to have Sir John Fearne's foullop : I do rot 
allow of that courſe, becauſe ye cannot land o fe. 
cretly but that ſome Indians on the river ſide may 
diſcover you, who giving knowledge of your paſ. 
ſage to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before 


2nification 


you can recover your boat. Raleigh, 
Our hero ſet 
In a ſmall Gallop, fortune in his debt. Weller, 


$144'LLOw, $h41-19. adj. [This word is pro. 
bably compounded of foal and low.) 
1. Not deep; having the bottom at no great 
diſtance from the ſurface or edge. 
1 had been drowned, but that the ſhore was 
ſhelvy and b,; a death that I abhor, 
Shakſp. Merry Wives of Wirdig, 
That inundation, though it were fallow, had 
a long continuance, whereby they of the vale, that 
 werenot drowned, periſhed for want of food. Hoco. 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that 
by the floods of Tanais, and earth brought down 
thereby, it grew obſervably ſallorver in his days, 
and would in proceſs of time become a firm land. 
5 Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 
I am made a ſhalloto forded ſtream, 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearneſs ſcorn'd, 
And all my faults expos'd. Drygen's All for Lore. 
Sballoxo brooks, that flow'd ſo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. Dryden, 
In fallszo furrows vines ſecurely grow. Dead. 


2. Not intellectually deep; not profound 
not very knowing or wiſe; empty; trifling: 
futile ; filly. 

Ill ſhew my mind, 
According to my ſballozv ſimple ſkill. 
I his is a very foallow monſter; 
Afraid of him? A very /ballow monſter, 
The man i' th' moon! A moſt poor credulous 
monſter, RE Shabeſp, 
The king was neither ſo /ballow nor ſo ill ad- 
vertiſed as not to perceive the intention of the 
French king, for the inveſting himſelf of Britaigne. 
: 1 Bacon Henry VII. 
Uncertain and unſettled he remains, 
Deep vers' d in books, and hallo in himſelf. 
8 Milton, 
One would no more wonder to ſee the molt 
 ſtalhw nation of Europe the moſt vain, than to 
find the moſt empty fellows in every nation more 
conceited than the reſt, Adiifun, 

3. Not deep of ſound. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, 
the one all the length of the virginal, and the 
other at the end of the firings, as the harp hath, 
it muſt-make the found perfecter, and not ſo hal- 
Jow and jarring, Vacon. 

Sn Low, shäl“-Jö. u. . from the adjective. 

A ſhelf; a ſand; a flat; a ſhoal; a place 

where the water is not deep. 

I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 

But 1 ſhould think of FGalloxis and of flats; 

And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock 'd in ſand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, _ 
'To kiſs her burial. ©» Shabeſp. Coriolanys. 
A ſwift ſtream is not heard in the channel, but 
upon ſbatloavs of gravel, Bacon Nat. Hiftory. 

- - Having but newly left thoſe grammatick Bats 

and fhallozys, where they ſtuck unreaſona?!y, to 

learn a few words with lamentable ae 


Shaleſp, 


Z1 1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; 


SHA 


ſudden tranſported, to be toſt 
and mow on ed wits in fathomle ſs and un- 
| — deeps of controverſy, they do grow into ha- 


qui ; Million. 
tred of nu that ſo oft have ſounded | 


„A all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
Go his bes ſhould need no inſtru- 
ments P 
vance your ends. 4 
1 — and fathoms him, to find 3 
The ſballows of his ſoul. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
| I The rev Frome . 
ind their treach'rous-Palloros now .ithdra W, 
| Ae ſnares to catch the Britiſh hoſt. Dryd. 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Daſh'd on the fballorws of the err ad, | 
in mi left them moor d a-land. 
3 N | Dryden's /f neid. 
In arms of -the ſea, and among iſlands, there is 


Denbam. 


no great depth, and ſome Places are a ſhallows, | 


35 | 5 Burnet. 

Their ſpawn being lighter than the water, there 

it would not fink to the Oe _— buoyed 

I I o the WS. . 

8 7 85 ul 5 Winks Ray on the Creation. 
With the uſe of diligence, and prudent conduct, 
he may decline both rocks and fbal/ows. Norris. 
The ſea evuld not be much narrower than it is, 


without a great Joſs to the world; and muſt we | 
now have an ocean of mere flats and /ba/lorws, to | 


the utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley. 
SHA'LLOWBRAINED, 8hal'-16-brand. adj. 
[ Halloa and brain.] Fooliſh ; futile; trit- 
ling ; empty. , „55 
It cannot but be matter of juſt indignation to 
all good men, to ſee a company of lewd fballow- | 
brained huffs making atheiſm, and cortempt of 
religion, the ſole badge of wit. South. 
SHA'LLOWLY, $hAl'-16-1y. adv. [from /halloww.)] 
1, With no great depth. | 
The load lieth-open on the graſs, or but Hal- 
lowly covered. 
2. Simply; foohſhly. f 
Moſt ſpallosuly did you theſe arms commence, 


| 


Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. Sh al. 
= SHALLOWNESS, shil'-16-nls. 2. /. [from. al- 


low.] | 
1. Want of depth, | 3 
2. Want of thought; want of underſtanding; 
futility; ſillineſs; emptineſs. 
By it do all things Jive their meaſur'd hour: 
We cannot aſk the thing which is not there, 
Blaming the ſballocuneſt of our requeſt. Herbert. 
cannot wonder enough at the fallowneſe' and 
impertinent zeal of the vulgar ſort in Druina, who 
were carriæd away with ſuch an ignorant devotion 
for his ſucceſſes, when it little concerned their 
religion or ſecurity. 3 Horwel. 


SHALM, sbälm“. a. ,. [Germ.] A kind of 


muſical pipe. 9 
Every captain was commanded to have his ſol- 
diers in readineſs to ſet forward upon the ſign 
given, which was by the ſound of a Balm or 
hoboy. | Knollat : Hiftory of the Turks. 
SHALT, 'halt'. Second perſon of Hall. | 


cheat.) 


to delude with falſe pretences. A low word. 


tender in point of honour, and yet with 
little regard to truth, are ſooner wrought upon by 
ſhame than by conſcience, when they find them- 


{elves fooled and amd into a conviction. L"Eftr. | 


Then all your wits that fleer and foam, | | 


Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, | 

From whom I jeſts and puns purloin, . ; + 
And flily put them off for mine 

= Fondtobe thought a country wit. Privy, 

= 2- To obtrude by fraud or folly, yr... 

: We muſt have a care that we do nat, for want 

of laying things and things together, ſbam fallacies 


« 


ry 


— 


Careto. 


| SHAME, sham'. 2. /. [rceam, Sax. /chaemte, 


4 


To SHAM, s$hanv. V. 2. [ /hommi, Welſh, to 1 


SHA 


Suu, shim', #, / [from the verb.] Fraud; 
tricx; deluſion; falſe pretence; impoſ- 
ture. A low word. 


man, that is pragmatical and inquiſitive. Z” Efr. 


aſtrological judgments. L'Eſtrange. 
He that firſt brought the m, wheedle, or 


thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for. Locke. 

That in the ſacred temple needs would try | 
Without a fire th' unheated gums to fry, - 
Believe who will the ſolemn ham, not l. Addiſon. | 


tious ; pretended. 
| | Never join the fray, 
Where the fam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 
SHA'MBLES, $sham'blz. 7. /. [of uncertain 


I. The place where butchers kill or ſell their 
meat ; a butchery. 


Far be the thoughts of this from Henry's heart, 


To make a ſbambles of the parhament-houſe. . 
oi, | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
I hope my noble lord eſteems me honeſt, 
— Oh, ay, as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken ev'n with blowing. Shateſp. Othello, 
He warned a flock of ſheep, that were driving 
to the ſhambles, of their danger; atid, upon utter- 
ing ſome ſounds, they all fled, Arbutbnot. 
2. It is here improperly uſed. 3535 
When the perſon is made the jeſt of the mob, 
or his back the /dambles of the executioner, there 
is no more conviction in the one than in the other. 
3 Matts. 
SHA'MBLING, shäm “bling. adj. [See SCAMB- 
LING.] Moving ewkwardly and irregu- 
larly. A low bad word. 
By that fbambling in his walk, it ſhould be my 
rich banker, Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
So when nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With ſbambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold'sair commands the globe. Smith. 


Dut.) | | 
I. The paſhon felt when reputation is ſup- 
poſed to be loſt; the paſſion expreſſed ſome- 
times by bluſhes. | 
Lamenting ſorrow did in darkneſs lie, 
And frame his ugly face did hide from living eye. 
| | : Spenſer, 
Peace, peace, for ſbame, if not for charity. 
A Urge neither charity nor me to me: 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are butcher d: 
My charity is outrage, life my fame; | 
And in my Dame {till lives my ſorrow's rage. 


Hide, for ſhame, 

Romans, your grandſires images, J 
That bluſh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
In the ſchools men are allowed, without ame, 
to deny the agreement of ideas; or, out of the 
ſchools, from thence have learned, without dame, 
to deny the connection of ideas. Locle. 


ignominy. Bk 
| The more ſbame for him that he ſends it me; 
For I have heard him ſay, a thouſand times, 


His Julia gave it him at his departure. Shate/ſp. : 


are the ſhame of religion. South 
This jeſt was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 


And, five times tried, has never fail'd of taking: 


For 'twere a, ſbame a poet ſhould be kill'd, 


Under the ſhelter of fo broad a ſhield. - - Dryden, | 


O. ſbame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 
The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy? Pope's Ody/. 


vpon the world for cuttent reaſon. L'Efrange. 


1 


3+ Reproach ; inflition of ſhame, 


No /m ſo groſs but it will paſs upon a weak | 


It goes a great way when natural curioſity and | 
vulgar prejudice ſhall be aſſiſted with the /Jums of 


banter in uſe, put together, as he thoughr fit, | 


SHam, sham'. adj. Falſe ; counterfeit ; ficti- | 


etymology ; /cannaglia, Ital. LS 


Shakefp. Richard III. 1 


2. The cauſe or reaſon of ſname; diſgrace; 


God deliver the world from ſuch guides, who 


8 
| A foul game is upon the thief, clas. v. 14. 
| Applauſe 8 

Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 

Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. M.. 
To SHAME, shä'm. v. a. [from the noun.}, 
1. To make aſhamed ; to fill with ſhame. 

To tell thee of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſbame thee, wert thou not 
ſhameleſs. Shateſp.. 
If thou haſt power toraiſe him, bring him hither, 
And I've power to ſhame him hence: 
Oh, while you live, tell truth and fame the devil, 
| Shateſp. 
Hyperbolus by ſuffering did traduce | 
The oſtraciſm, and ham d it out of ule, Cleaveland. 
| Deſpoil'd | 
Of all our good, ſbam d, naked, miſerable. Milton. 
What hurt can there be in all the ſlanders and 
diſgraces of this world, if they are but the arts 
and methods of providence, to ſhame us into the 
' glories of the next? 
Were there but one righteous man in the world, 
he would hold up his head with confidence and 
honour; he would fame the world, and not the 
world him. | South. 
He, in a loathſome dungeon doom'd to lie, 
In bonds retain'd his birthright liberty, _ 
And ſbam d oppreſſion, till it ſet him free. Dryden. 
The coward bore the man immortal ſpite, 


Who ſbam d him out of madneſs into flight. Dryd. 


Who/bamesa ſeribbler, break sa cobweb through; 
He ſpans the ſlight ſelf-· pleaſing thread anew. Pope. 
2. To diſgrace. e 
Certes, Sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſs ſhame. Fairy ©. 
To SHAME, Shim. v. x. To be aſhamed. + 
Great ſhame it is, thing ſo divine in view, 
Made for to be the world's moſt ornament, 
To make the bait her gazers to embrew; _ 
Good ſbames to be to ill an inſtrument, Spenſer, 
Sbam ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 


trau gt, 


To let thy tongue detect thy baſe-born heart? Shak, 


To the trunk of it authors give ſuch a magni- 


tude, as I ame to repeat. Ral. Hiſt, of the World. 


Cruel Auſter thither hied him; 
And, with the ruſh of one rude blaſt, 
Sham'd not ſpitefully to waſte + 
All his leaves, fo freſh, ſo Tweet, | 
And lay them trembling at his feet. Craſbazo., 

SHA'/MEFACED, 8hi'm-fast. adj. [ ſhame and 


countenance, 

Philoclea, who bluſhing, and withal ſmiling, 
making ſhamefacedneſs pleaſing, and pleafure 
ſbamefaced, tenderly moved her feet, unwonted to 
feel the naked ground. Sidney. 

Conſcience is a bluſhing ſbamefac'd ſpirit, that 
mutinies in a man's boſom: it fills one full of ob- 
ſtacle. Sbaleſp. Richard III. 

A man may be ſbamefaced, and a woman modeſt, 
to the degree of ſcandalous, L' Eftrange. 

Your ſbumefuc d virtue ſhunn'd the people's praile, 
And fenate's honours, Dryden, 

From this time we may date that remarkable 
turn in the behaviour of our faſhionable Engliſh- 


men, that makes them Dam faced in the exerciſe 


of thoſe duties which they were ſent into theworld 
to perform. > © Addiſon's Freebolder. 


/hamefaced.) Modeſily ; baſhfully. © 
SHAMEFA'CEDNESS, 8bi'm-fist-nis. 7, 


tinndity. _ 


Dorus, 


ſtain of amefacedneſs"into it, | 
+ She is the fountain of your modeſty; ; 
You ſhameſac'd arc, but ftamefac'dny itielf is he. 


. 


Frais) 


South. 


face.) Modeſt ; baſhful ; eafily put out of 


SHAMEFA'CEDLY, Shi/m-fast-ly. adv. [from 


[from /hamefaced.] Modeſty; baſhfulneſs; 


"rus, having had all the while a free beholding | 
of the fair Pamela, could well have defended the 
aſſault he gave unto her face with bringing a fair 
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Suna unf TU, shi'm-fll. adj. [ſhame and full.) 


2. Full of indignity or indecency ; raiſing 


His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implies, - 


emplify, which I had rather forbear. 


There are as mad, abandon'd criticks too. Pope. 


WY Young fameis from the rocks, 


SHA 


None but fools, out of /hamefacedreſs, hide their 
ulcers, which, if ſhown, might be healed. 
| | Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


1. Diſgraceful; ignominious ; infamous; re- 
proachful. 

Thisall through that great prince's pride did fall, 

And came to ſhameful end. Fairy Dueen, 
For this he ſhall live hated, be blaſphem'd, 

Seiz d on by force, judg d, and to death condemn'd, 

A ſbameful and accurſt! 00 

His naval preparations were not more ſurpriſing 

than his quick and ſbameful retreat; for he re- 

turned to Carthage with only one ſhip, having fled 

without ſtriking one ſtroke. Arbuthnot. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins, O /bameful chance! the queen of hearts. 

Pope. 


ſhame in another. | 
_ Phoebus flying fo moſt ſhame ful ſight, | 


And hides for ſhame, Fairy Queen. 


SHA'MEFULLY, shd m- fül- . adv.[from /hame- | 


r 

I. Diſgracefully; ignominiouſly; infamouſly ; 
reproachfully. _ | 

> But I his holy ſecret | 

Preſumptuouſly have publiſh'd, impiouſly, | 

_ Weakly at leaſt, and ſbamefully. Milt, Agoniſtes. 

Would ſhe Damefully fail in the laſt act in this 
contrivance of the nature of man ? More. 


Thoſe who are ready enough to confeſs him, 
both in judgment and profeſſion, are, for the moſt | 


part, very prone to deny him amęfully in their 
" doings, WY South's Sermons. 
2. With indignity; with indecency; ſo as 

ought to cauſe ſhame. 4 
one but that ſaw, quoth he, would ween for 

: truth, | 
How. ſhamefully that maid he did torment. Fairy O. 
SHA'MELESS, sha m-Is. adj. {from ame.) 
Wanting ſhame; wanting modeſty ; im- 
pudent; frontleſs; immodeſt; audacious, 
To tell thee whence thoucam'ꝰſt, of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
ſhameleſs. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Beyond imagination is the wrong 

That ſhe this day hath ſhameleſs thrown on me. Sha. 
The ſhameleſs denial hereof by ſome of their 
friends, and the more ſhamele/s juſtification by 
' ſome of their flatterers, makes it needful to ex- 

Raleigh. + 
God deliver the worid from ſuch huckſters of 

- ſouls, the very ſhame of religion, and the ame 
ſubverters of morality. South's Sermons, 
Such ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet tis true, 


SHa'MELESSLY, $8ha'm-les-lF. adv. {from 


. ſhameleſs.) Impudently; audaciouſſy; with- | 


out ſhame. 
The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, 
. ſhameleſsly uncovereth himſelf. 2 Samuel, vi. 20. 
He muſt needs be /hamelefsly wicked that abhors 
not this licentiouſneſs. | Hale. 
SHA'MELESSNESS, shA'm-Ies-nls. 1. /. [from 


©  Jhameleſs.) Impudence; want of ſhame; | 


| immodeſty. | \ 
Being moſt impudent in her heart, ſhe could, 
. when ſhe would, teach her cheeks bluſhing, and 
make ſhamefacedneſ: the cloak of fbamele{ne/s. Sian, 
He that bluſhes not at his crime, but adds 


JShamelefnefs to his ſhame, hath- nothing left to re- 


© Kore him to virtue. Taylor. 

SHA MMER, 8ham'-mar. u. ſ. [from ſham.] 
A cheat; an impoſtor. A low word. 

SHA Mois, Mn fe fe lebamois, Fr.] 
See CHAMO1s. A kind of wild goat. + 
PI bring then | | 

To eluſt' ring filberds, andſometimes I'1l get thee 
| Sbaleſp. 


8 HA 


 SHA'MROCK, 8him'-rak. . ſ. The Iriſh name 
| for three leaved graſs. 

If they found a plot of watercreſſes, or ſham- 

rocks, there they flocked as to a feaſt for the time. 

| Spenſer en Treland. 

SHANK, 8hank', u. ſ. [rceanca, Sax. ſchenckel, 

Dut.!] | 
1. The middle joint of the leg; that part 

which reaches from the ankle to the knee. 

Eftſoons her white ſtraight legs were altered 
Io crooked crawling ſharks, of marrow emptied ; 
And her fair face to foul and Joathſome hue, 
And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew, Sper. 
I Thefixth age ſhifts * 

Into the lean and {lipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 

For his ſhrunk ſharks. Shateſp.. As you like it. 

A ſtag ſays, if theſe pitiful pants of mine were 
but anſwerable to this branching head, I can't but 
think how I ſhould defy all my enemies, L'Eſir. 

2. The bone of the leg. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 

O'er cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
| Withreeky hans, and yellow chapleſs ſkulls. Sal. 
3. The long part of any inſtrument. 

The /bank of a key, or ſome ſuch long hole, the 
punch cannot ſtrike, becauſe the ſhank is not forged 

with ſubſtance ſufficient. Moxon. 


— 


herb. | | 
 SHA'NKED, sbänkt'. adj. [from ank. ] Hav- 


ing a ſhank. 


venereal excreſcence. | 
To SHAPE, shà'p. v. a. preter. /haped ; part. 


. ſScheppen, Dut.] 1 
1. To form; to mould with reſpect to ex- 
ternal dimenſions. 5 
I, that am not /hap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glaſs; 
I, that am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph. 
| | Shakefſp. Richard III. 
Thoſe nature hath ſhaped with a great head, 


much inclined to a conſumption. Harvey. 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race; 


wor. 
2. To mould; to caſt; to regulate; to adjuſt. 
Drag the villain hither by the hair, 
Nor age nor honour ſhall ape privilege. 
| . Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
Mr. Candiſh, when without hope, and ready to 
ſvape his courſe by the eaſt homewards, met a ſhip 
which came from the Philippines. Raleigh. 
Io the ſtream, when neither friends, nor force, 
Nor ſpeed, nor art avail, he ſhapes his courſe. Derh. 
Charm'd by their eyes, their manners l acquire, 
And fbape my fooliſhneſs to their deſire. Prior. 
3. To image; to conceive, | 
Lovers and madmen have their ſeething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies that apprehend 


* 


— 


It is my nature's plague 
To ſpy into abuſe, and oft my jealouſy. 
Shapes faults that are not. 


| Sbaleſp. Othello. 
When fancy hath formed and aped the per- 


experiences of greater muſt diſabuſe us. 
4. To make; to create. Obſolete. 
I was ſbapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mo- 
ther conceive me. mY Pſalm li, 5. 
SHaPg, ship. 1. / [from the verb.] 
1. Form; external appearance. 
He beat me grievouſly in the ſhape of a woman; 
for in the ſhape of a man, maſter Brook, I fear not 


Boyle. 


* 


i 


Goliah with a weaver's beam. Sbaleſp. 


© 


| 


SHANK, Shank". 1. /. [bryonia, Lat.) An 


SHA'NKER, s$hank'-&r. 1. * [chancre, Fr; AF 


paſſ. /haped and /hapen. lreyppan, Sax. 


narrow breaſt, and ſhoulders ſticking out, ſeem 


| Grace ſbap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face. | 


More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. Shaleſp. 


| 
| 
ö fecteſt ideas of bleſſedneſs, our own more happy 
7 


3. Being, as moulded into form, 


SHA 
The ſhapes of the locuſts w 
prepared for battle, 
805 The other /hape, 
If Hape it may be call'd, that ſhape had non 
Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb. 210 


In vegetables and animals the 
on, and are moſt led by. 


ere like unto horſes 
| ev. ix. 7, 


n, 


Hape we moſt fix 


2. Make of the trunk of the body, * 
Firſt a charming /bape enſla vd me 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke; 
Till by her wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
And all my former fetters broke. Alf, 
Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, Com 


to have no other wiſh towards the little girl, bu: 
that ſhe may haye a fair ſkin, a fine Hape, ref, 


well, and dance to admiration, Law 


Before the gates there ſat 
On either ſide a formidable ſhape. Milt, Par. Lf, 


4. Idea; pattern. 


— 


ä 


þ 


— 


* 
* 


| 


1 


A 


Thy heart | 
Contains of good, wiſe, juſt, the perfect ſhape, 
Milton, 


5. It is now uſed in low converſation for 


manner, 

SHA'PELESS, Ship-lls. adj. {from Hape) 
Wanting regularity of form ; wanting 
ſymmetry of dimenſions, 

You are born 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt, 
Which he hath left ſo /hapeleſs and fo rude, $42, 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and ſere; 
Ill fac'd, worſe bodied, ſbapeleſi every where, Shak, 
Thrice had I lov'd thee, 
Before I knew thy face or name, 
So in a voice, ſo in a ſhapeleſs flame, 
Angels affect us oft, and worſhipp'd be. Dem, 
Now the victor ſtretch'd his eager hand, 
Where the tall nothing ſtood, or ſeem d to ſtand; 
A /hepeleſs ſhade, it melted from his ſight, 
Like forms in clouds, or viſions of the night! P. 
Some objects pleaſe our eyes, 
Which out of nature's common order riſe, 
The /bapele/s rock, or hanging precipice. Pe, 


SHA'PESMITH, sha'p-smlth. . /. [ Hape aud 


ſmith.) One who undertakes to improve 

the form of the body. A burleſque word, 
No ſbapeſmith yet ſet up and drove a trade, 

To mend the work that providence had made. Gar. 


SHA'PELINESS, 8ha'p-ly-nlis. 2. /. [from habe 


ly.] Beauty or proportion of form. 


SHA'PELY, $ha'p-1F. adv. [from /hape.] Syn- 


metrical] ; well formed. 


SHARD, shä'rd. 2. / [ /chaerde, Triſick. 


1. A fragment of an earthen veſſel. 
e For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles ſhould be thrown on het; 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, 
Her maiden ſtrewments. Shakejp. Hank, 
2. [Chard.] A plant. i 
Sbards or mallows for the pot 
\ Keep the looſen'd body ſound. Dryden. Hera. 
3. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a frith 0! 
ſtrait. It is uſed, ſays Upton, in the wells 
for a gap. 7 0 
Upon that ſhore he ſpied Atin ſtand, 
There by his maſter left, when late he far'd 
In Phedria's fleet bark, over that per'lous /ars: 


2 | Fairy Queen. 
4. A fort of fiſh. 
SHA'RDBORN, 8h4rd-birn. adj. L hard and 
born.}.. Born or produced among broken 
ſtones or pots. Perhaps hard, in Shale. 
ſpeare, may fignify the ſheaths of the wing 
of inſects. | 
Ere to black Hecat's ſummons 
The feardborn beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note, 5 Shale. 
HA'RDED, 8h4'rd-id. adj, [from hard. In- 
habiting ſhaxds, | ** 


* 
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0 SHARE, sh r. . x. 


Often ſhall we find Es 

bar eetle in a ſafer —_— 5 

£ — is W 4 eagle. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 

To SHARE, shä r. v. 4. [Teeanan, feynan, 
88 5 

| ide: to part among many. 

1. 39 e od fellows all, | 


Any man may take trial of his fortune, provided 


to him a toll, ; Carew. 
Well may he then to 2 * 2 impart, : 
is burden where he fares his heart. 
And gare his burde ob . 
In the primitive times the advantage of prieſt- 
hood was equally hre among all the order, and 
none of that character had any ſuperiority. Collier. 
Though the weight of a falſehood would be too 
heavy for one to bear, it grows light in their ima- 
ginati hen it is ſhared among many. 
Bens ns | : ry Aadiſon e Spefator. 
Suppoſe I fare my fortune equally between my 
TIT will that unite the: 1? Swift. 
2. To partake with others; to ſeize or poſ- 
ſeſs jointly with another. 


The captain, half of whoſe ſoldiers are dead, and 
the other quarter never muſtered or ſeen, comes 
ſhortly to demand payment of his whole account; 


where, by good means of ſome great ones, and 
privy bringe with the officers of other ſome, he 


receiveth his debt. Spenſer on Treland. 
ſn vain does valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine ſbare the land. Milton. 
Go, ſilently enjoy your part of grief, 
And fare the ſad inheritance with me. Dryden, 
Wav'd by the wanton winds his banner flies, 
All maiden white, and fares the people's eyes. Dryd. 
This was the prince decreed, RY 
To are his ſceptre. Dryden s Anceid. 
Not love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, 
Drew you thus far: but hopes to ſbare the ſpoil 
Of conquer'd towns and plunder'd provinces. 


» Addiſon's Cato. f 


All night it rains, the ſhews return with day; 
Great Jove with Cæſar fares his ſow'reign ſway. 


3. To cut; to ſeparate; to ſheer, from pcean, 
„ | | 
With ſwift wheel reverſe deep ent'ring ſbar d 
All his 1 ſide. Milton. 


Scalp, face, and ſhoulders the keen ſteel divides, 


And the hard viſage hangs on equal ſides. Dryd. 


To have part; to 
have a dividend. | | 


Iam the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 


To ſbare with me in glory any more. Shaz. H. IV. 


Had greater haſte theſe ſacred rites prepar'd, 
Some guilty months had in your triumphs har d; 
But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden. 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to 
ſhare in the goods of his father. Too le. 


This is Dutch partnerſhip, to Gare in all our be- 


neſicial bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. 


SHARE, sh r. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1, Part; allotment ; dividend obtained. 


If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 


Had but a moderate and beſeeming ſhare 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 

Now heaps upon ſome with vaſt exceſs. Milton. 
The ſubdued territory was divided into greater 
and ſmaller ſpares, beſides that reſerved to the 
Prince. 558 a 768 Temple. 

II give you arms; burn, raviſh, and deſtroy: 
For my own ſtare one beauty 1 deſign; 


Engage your honours that the ſhall be mine. Dryd. 


W dile fortune favour'd, 
I made ſome figure; nor was my name 
_ Obſcure, nor 1 without my ſtare of fame. 


The lateſt of my wealth PI ſhare among you. Shak, | 
he acknowledge the lord's right, by aring out un- | 


Logie. 


Swift. 


Dream Ancid. 


„„ = 


The youths have equal ſhare 


in Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their ſiſter. 


| | Addiſen's Cato, | 
In poets as true genius is but rare, 


True taſte as ſeldom is the critick's ſhare. Pope. 


He whodoth not perform that part aſſigned him, | 


is a very miſchievous member of the publick ; be- 
cauſe he takes his are of the profit, and yet leaves 
his /bare of the burden to be born by others. Sit. 
2. To go ſhares; to partake, | 
They went a hunting, and every one to go ſhare 
and fare alike in what they took, L' Eftrange. 

By being deſirous that every one ſhould have 
their full are of the favours of God, they would 
not only be content, but glad, to ſee one another | 
happy in the little enjoyments of this tranſitory 
He, | Law. 

3. A part contributed. 

Theſe, although they bear a Hare in the diſ- 
charge, yet have different offices in. the compoſi- 
tion, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

4. [rcean, Sax.) The blade of the plough 
that cuts the ground. 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lab'ring oxen, nor the ſhining ſhare. Dryden. 

Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round, 
And ſharpen'd fares ſhall vex the fruitful ground. 


Dryden. | 


Inscumbent o'er the ſhining Hare 
The maſter leans, removes th' obſtructive clay. 


Thomſon. | 


For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the 
ſhare narrow, | Mortimer. 


SHA'REBONE, shä'r-bön. . {, [ /hare and bone.) 
'The os pubis; the bone that divides the 
trunk from the limbs. 5 

The cartilage bracing together the two oſſa pu- 
bis, or arebones, Bartholine ſaith, is twice thicker 
and laxer in women than men, Derham. 


SHA'RER, $ha'r-ur. 2. /. {from are.] 

t. One who divides or apportions to others; 
a divider. | 

A partaker ; one who participates any 
thing with others. 


Moſt it ſeem'd the French king to import, 


2. 


As ſbarer in his daughter's injury. Dan. Civil Mar. 


People not allowed to be ſharers with their com- 
panions in good fortune, will hardly agree to be 
fbarers in bad. f 7 as 
- Anovergrown eſtate falling into the hands of one 
that has many children, it is broken into ſo many 
portions as render the ſbarers rich enough, Addiſ. 

| You muſt have known it. 
Indeed ] did, then favour'd by the king, 
And by that means a Sarer in the ſecret. Rowe. 
If, by taking on himſelf human nature at large, 
he hath a compaſſionate and tender ſenſe of the 


infirmities of mankind in general, he muſt needs, | 


in a peculiar manner, feel and commiſerate the in- 
' firmities of the poor, in which he himſelf was ſo, 
eminent a ſharer. | Aiterbury. 
_ 1 ſuffer many things as an author militant, 
whereof in your days „„ you have been 
ms: 25 
SHARK, sha'rk. A. . [canis charcharias, Lat.] 
1. A voracious ſea- fin. | 
His jaws horrifick arm'd with threefold fate, 
The direful rl. TDbomſon's Summer. 
2. A greedy artful fellow; one who fills his 
pockets by ſly tricks. A low word. 
David's meſſengers are ſent back to him, like fo 
many />arks and runnagates, only for endeavouring 
to compliment an ill nature out of itſelf, and ſeek- 
ing that by petition which they might have com- 
manded by their ſword. - 
3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. low word. 
Wretches who live upon the ſhark, and other 


men's ſins, the common poiſoners of youth, equal- 


ly deſperate in their fortunes and their manners, 
and getting their very bread by the damnation of 
- fouls, 38 | South. 


Ls | , 


L' Efirange. | 


PDeaope to Swift, | 


South, | 


A 


S HA 


To SHARR, shä rk. v. a. To pick up haſtily 
or ſlily. ; . 

| Young Fontinbras, . 
Of unimproved mettle, kot and full, 
Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a lift of landleſs reſolutes. Shak. Hamlet. 


* 


To SHARK, $ha'rk. v. . 


1. To play the petty thief. A low word. 
The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, ſcandalous, 
ſparking life, hateful wherever ſhe comes. L' Er. 


2. To cheat; to trick. A low word. Ainfw» 
There are cheats by natural inclination as well 
as by corruption: nature taught this boy to ſhark, 
not diſcipline. I' Eſtrange. 
The old generous Engliſh ſpirit, which hereto- 
fore made this nation ſo great in the eyes of all 
the world, ſeems utterly extinct; and we are de- 
generated into a mean, Haring, fallacious, under- 
mining converſe; there being a ſnare and a trapan 
almoſt in every word we hear, and every action we 
ſee. Fe South, 
3. To /hark, To fawn upon for a dinner. 
PRINT) Sha'rp. adj. [rceapp, Sax. ſeberpe, 
ut.] 
r. Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; 
having an acute point; not blunt. 
| | She hath tied 
Sharp tooth'd unkindneſs like a vulture here. Shak, 
In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 
Oppoſe himſelf againſt a troop of kerns; _ 
And fought ſo long, till that his thighs with darts 
Were almoſt like a arp quill'd porcupine. 
Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
Thy tongue deviſeth miſchiefs, like a ſharp ra- 
zor, working deceitfully. Pſalm lii. 2. 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
ſmoothen away the extuberances left by the ſharp 
pointed grooving tools, and bring the work into a 
perfect ſhape. | Moon. 
2. bo eas rome in a point or edge; not ob- 
tuſe. ; | 
The form of their heads is narrow and Harp, 
that they may the better cut the air in their ſwift 
flight. | More. 
There was ſeen ſome miles in the ſea .a great 
pillar of light, not /darp, but in form of a column 
or cylinder, riſing a great way up towards heaven. 
| Bacon. 
To come near the point, and draw unto a ſharper 
angle, they do not only ſpeak and practiſe truth, 
but really deſire its enlargement. Brown's Vul. Err. 
| Their embryon atoms 


_ Lightarm'dor heavy, /barp, ſmooth, light, or low, 


: | 7 | Milton, 
It is fo much the firmer, by how much broader 
the bottom, and ſharper the top. Temple, 
In ſhipping fuch as this the Iriſh kern, 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide, 
Ere ſharp keePd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryden. 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious; in- 
ventive. | EE 
Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make 
me in love with a cloak, and verſe for verſe with 
the ſbarpeſt witted lover in Arcadia; Sidney. 
If we had nought but ſenſe, each living wight, 
Which we call brute, would be more ſbarp than 
| + or On Davies. 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, 
They plot not on the ſtage, but on the town. Dryd. 
There is nothing makes men Harper, and ſets 
their hands and wits more at work, than want. _ 
as 5 Addiſon on Italy. 
Many other things belong to the material world, 
wherein the /harpeft philoſophers have never yet 
arrived at clear and diſtin ideas, Watts. 
4. Quick, as of fight or hearing. 
As the ſharpeſt eye diſcerneth nought, 
Except the ſun-beams in the air do thine; 
Sq the beſt ſoul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sees not herſelf without ſome light divine. Davies, 


| 12. Attentive; vigilant. 


13. Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as 
2 8 4 the cold. 4 FTE 


7 
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10. Painful ; afflictive. 


SHA 


To fag eyed reaſon this would ſeem untrue; 


But reaſon I through loveꝰs falſe opticks view. Dryd. 


5- Sour without aſtringeucy; ſour, but not 


auſtere; acid. | 
S38o we, if children young diſeas'd we find, 
Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's foremoſt parts, 
To make them taſte the potions /harpwe give; 
They drink decciv'd; and ſo deceiv'd they live. 
| | Spenſer. 
Sharp taſted citrons Median climes produce; 
Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryden. 
Different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſſed by 
the ſame word, as ſweet and ſharp are applied to the 
objects of hearing and taſting. | atts. 
6. Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick noiſe ; 
not flat. 


In whiſtling you contract the mouth, and, to 


make it more ſharp, men uſe their finger. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


Let one whiſtle at the one end of a trunk, and 
hold your ear at the other, and the ſound ſtrikes ſo 
' ſharp, as you can ſcaree endure it. Bacon, 

For the various modulation of the voice, the 

upper end of the windpipe is endued with ſeveral 
cartilages to contract or dilate it, as we would have 
our voice flat or ſharp. * Ray. 

7, Severe; harſh; biting ; ſarcaſtick. 
If he ſhould intend his voyage towards my 


wife, 1 would turn her looſe to him ; and what he | 
gets more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on my 


head. | 8 Laleſp. 


How often may we meet with thoſe who are 


one while courteous, but within a ſmall time after 
are ſo ſupercilious, arp, troubleſome, fierce, and 
exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the true 
character of friendſhip, but become the very ſores 
and burdens of ſociety ! South, 
Ceale contention ::be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits; but the ſword forbear. Dryd. 
8. Severe; quick to puniſh:; cruel ; ſeverely 
rigid. 5 „ 
here, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that place the arp Athenian law 
Cannot purſue us. 9 Sbhakeſp. 
9. Eager; hungry; keen upon a queſt, 

My faulcon now is arp and paſſing empty, 
And, till the ſtoop, ſhe. muſt not be ſul} gorg'd ; 
For then ſhe never looks upon her 

The /barp defire 1 had 
Of taſting. Milton. 
That ſhe may feel 
How. Harper thar a ſerpent's tooth it is, : 
To have a thankleſs child. Shateſp. Xing Lear! 
He cauſed his father's friends to be cruelly tor- 


- tured; grievingto ſee them live to whom he was ſo 
much beholden, and therefore rewarded them with 
Knolles, | 


fuch /darp payment. 85 
e ” Death becomes 
His final remedy; and after life 


Triried in arp tribulation, and refin'd. | N 
By faith and faithful works. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. }- 
It is a very ſmall comfort that. a plain man, |: 
lying under a arp fit of the ſtone, receives from 


this ſentence. : Tillotſon, | 
11. Fierce ; ardent 5 fiery. : 
+»  Pheir pyety feign'd . 
In ſbarp conteſt of battle found no aid. Milton. 


A ſbarp aſſault already is begun; 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on th 


e walls. 


Sbarp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her eyes, 


And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries. Dryd. 
£5 Is a man bound to look out harp to plague him- | 
ſelf, and to take care that he flips no opportunity 


of being unhappy ? | | Collier. 
A clergyman, eſtabliſhed in a competent living, 
is not under the neceſſity of being ſo ſbarp and ex- 


acting Sꝛt · t. 


lure. Shakeſp. | 


Dryden. * 


1 


SHA 


The windpipe is continually moiſtened with a 
glutinous humour, iſſuing out of ſmall glandules in 
its inner coat, to fence it againſt the ſbarp air. Ray. 

Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had power, 
Nor wind arp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow'r, 
The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept. Pope's Od. 


14. Subtile ; nice; witty ; acute: of things. 
Sharp and ſubtile diſcourſes procure very great 


— 


which ſound experience plainly delivereth, they 
age overweighed. | Hooker. 
The inſtances you mention are the ſtrongeſt and 
ar peſi that can be urged. © Digby. 
15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 
They make uſe of the ſharpeſt ſand, that being 

beſt for mortar to lay bricks and tiles in. 
Moon Mechanical Exerciſes. 

16. Emaciated ; lean. | 
His vifage drawn he felt to ſharp and ſpare. Milt. 


"SHARP, 8hi Tp. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 
I. A ſharp or acute ſound, | 

It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, | 

Straining hard diſcords and unpleaſing ſharps. Shak. 


2. A pointed weapon; ſmall ſword ; rapier. 
Low word. 5 | | 
If butchers had but the manners to go to 


ſharps, gentlemen would be contented. with a rub- 
ber at cuffs, ö 


To SHARP, sbà' rp. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make keen. 8 
Whom the whetſtone ſharps to eat, 


They cry, milſtones are good meat. 


To SHARP, shä'rp. v. n. [from 
To play thieviſh tricks. 
live upon what's my own; whereas your ſcan- 
dalous life is only cheating or har ping one half of 
the year, and ſtarving the other, Z' Eftrange. 


| To SHA'RPEN, shä'rpn. v. a. [from /harp.] 
1. To make keen; to edge; to point. 
The weaker their helps are, the more their need 
is to ſharpen the edge of their own induſtry, Hooker. 
The Iſraelites went down to the Philiſtines, to 
ſbarpen every man his ſhare and his coulter. 
7 5 I Samuel, xiii. 20. 
His ſevere wrath ſhall he ſarpen for a ſword. 
| AA Ter Wei/dom, v. 20. 
Tke grating of a ſaw, when /barper'd, offends ſo 
much, as it ſetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon, 
Theſquadron bright, rp ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. 8 Milton. 
It may contribute to his miſery, heighten the 
anguiſh, and Harpen the ſting of conſcience, and 
ſo add fury to the everlaſting flames, when he fhall 
reflect upon the abuſe of wealth andgreatneſs. Soutb. 
No: tis reſiſtance that inflames defire; 
Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryd. 
Ere ten moons had ſtarpen'd either horn, 
To crovn their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. D 
Fer nails are /harper'd into pointed claws ; 
Her hands bearhalſ their weight, and turn to paws, 
Addiſon, 
2. 
Overmuch quickneſs of wit, either given by 
nature, or ſharpened by ſtudy, doth not commonly 
bring greateſt learning, beſt. manners, or happieſt 


Ben Jon ſon. 


the noun.] 


2. To make quick, ingenious, or acut 


4. To make-eager or hungry. 5 
eee e Epicurean cooks 


and quicken their endeavours for obtaining a leſſer 
good, ought to infpire men with more vigour in 
purſuit of what is greater. Tillotſon. 
5. To make fierce or angry. | 

Mine enemy, ſharfeneth his eyes upon me. 


. 
* 


| 


Collier. 


& Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Stateſp. | 


applauſe; but being laid in the balance with that |. 


E 


ryd. - 


12 life in the end. | | Aſebam. 
3. To make quicker of ſenſe. 
I u' air ſbarpen d his viſual ray 34. 
To objects diſtant ar. | Milion. 


| 


Such an aſſurance as will bargen men's deſires, | 


Job, xvi. 9 


SHA 


My haughty ſoul would ſwell: 
Sbarpen each word, and threaten in my eye: 
7. To make leſs flat, more piercing 
ears. | OT 
Encloſures not only preſerve ſound, b 
and ſharpen it. B 
8. To make ſour. 28 


SHA'RPER, shà'rp-òr. 1. /. [from /6; 
tricking fellow; a petty thief; 2 4 
Sbar pers, as pikes, prey upon their own e 


L'E 
He ſhould retrench what he loft to | wag. 


ſpent upon puppet-plays, to apply it to that ad. 


I only wear it in a land of Hectors. 88 

Thie ves, ſupercargoes, ſparpers, and directors. Pepe, 
SHARPLY, 8ha'rp-ly. adv. [from /hars,] 
1. With keenneſs; with good edge or point 
2. Severely ; rigorouſly; roughly. 7 

They are more ſharply to be chaſtiſed and . 
formed than the rude Iriſh, which, being very xi; 
at the firſt, are now become more civil. Spenſer, 

3. Keenly ; acutely ; vigoroully, 

The mind and memory are more ſharply exer. 
ciſed in comprehending another man's things than 
our OWN, | Ben Jurſmn, 

4. Afflictively; painfully. 

At the arrival of the Engliſh ambaſſadors the 

ſoldiers were /barply aſſailed with wants. Hayward, 
5. With quickneſs. 

You contract your eye when you would ſee 

Harply; and ereQ your ear when you would bear 

| attentively, N ; Bacon. 
6. Judiciouſly ; acutely; wittily. 
SHA'RPNESS, 8ha'rp-nls. 7. J. [from Harp. 
1. Keenneſs of edge or point. 

Palladius neither ſuffering us nor himſelf to 
take in hand the party till the afternoon; whin. 
we were to fight in troops, nor differing otherwiſe 
from earneſt, but that the bar pues of the weapons 
was taken away. SE Sidney, 

A ſecond glance came gliding like the firſt; 

And he who faw the ſbarpneſi of the dart, 
Without defence receiv'd it in his heart. Drycs, 
. Not obtuſeneſs. 

Force conſiſtetk in the roundings and raiſings of 

the work, according as the limbs do more or les 
require it; ſo as the beholder fhall ſpy no car 

in the bordering lines, Witins 
3. Sourneſs without auſtereneſs. 

There is a Harpneſs in vinegar, and there is 3 
ſoarpneſs in pain, in ſorrow, and in reproach; there 
is a ſharp eye, a ſharp wit, and a ſharp ſwore? 
but there is not one of theſe ſeveral H the 
fame as another of them; and a ſharp eaſt wind 
is different from them all. Watts's Ligil. 

Provoking ſweat extremely, and taking ava) 
all Þarpneſs from. whatever you put in, mult be 
of good effect in the cure of the gout. Tenf% 

4. Severity of language; ſatirical ſarcaſm. 
There's gold for thee; 
Thou muſt not take my former /zarpneſs ill, 
L will employ thee back again. Shale 

Some did all folly with juſt barpneſs blame, 
While others laugh'd and fcorn'd them into ſhame; 

But, of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded bell, 
As men aim righteſt when they ſhoot in jeſt. Dry% 
The fbarpneſs-of his ſatire, next to himfelf, fals 
moſt heavily on his friends. Dryden, 
This is a ſubject of which it is hard to pe 
without-ſatirical arpne/s, and particular reflece 
tions, on many churches of chriitians- ral. 
. Painfulneſs-; aMictiveneſs. 
At his time: | . 1 
We ſweat and bleed; the friend hath loſt his friend 
And the beſt quarrels in the heat are curſt 

By thoſe that feel their /harpneſs. 1 

Not a ſingle death only that then nene 

profeſſion; but the terror and D of it * 

redoubled in the manner and circumſtances. So : 


* 


Inith. 
to the 


ut increaſe 


is 


5. 


6. To make biting, ſarcaſtick, or ſevere. 


* 


1 6. Intellectual acuteneſs; ingenuity; 111 


. } 


And continued attention. 


To SUA TTER, shat-tür. b. . 


-+anifm had made it a matter of great 


btility of wit to be a ſound believ- 
22 Gate not curious what ſyllables 


Till A 


| I f ſpeech they uſed. Hooker. 
J The 1 of the ſoul proceeds from thence, 


Sharpneſs of wit and active diligence. Dryden. 


The ſon returned with ſtrength of conſtitution, - 


{kill in lan . 
Aa of underſtanding, and in ; We 
ickneſs of ſenſes. | 

1 Ck underſtanding or faculty of the ſoul be 
like unto bodily fight, ; 
all: what can be more convenient than that, even 
a8 the dark-ſighted man is directed by the clear 
about things viſible, ſo likewiſe, in matters of 
deeper diſcourſe, the wiſe in heart doth ſhew the 


ſimple where his way lieth. 


SYHARP-SET, ShYrp-80t. adj. [ /harp and /et.) 
Hungry; ravenous. | | | 

; 2 The ſeely dove, 
Two ſharp:ſet hawks do her on each fide hem; 
And ſhe knows not which way to fly from them. 


| Beroun. 

An eagle ſbarp-ſet, looking about her for her 

prey, ſpied a leveret. L' Eftrange. 
2. Eager; vehemently deſirous. 

Baſilius forced her to ſtay, though with much 
ado, ſhe being ſbarp-:ſet upon the fulfilling of a 
ſhrewd office, in overlooking Philoclea. Sidney. 

Our ſenſes are ſbarp- ſet on pleaſures. L Eftrange. 
A comedy of Johnſon's, not Ben, held ſeven 
nights; for the town is ſharp-ſet on new plays. Pope. 


SHARP-SIGHTED, 8hi'rp-8?'t-id. adj. L. arp | 


and igt. Having quick fight. 
If ſhe were the body's quality, | 

Then wouldſhe be with it ſick, maim'd, and blind; 

Bnt we perceive, where theſe privations be, 


An healthy, perfect, and farp-/igbted mind. 


Davies. 


l am not ſo ſoart-fgbted as thoſe who have diſ- 


cerned this rebellicn contriving from the death of 


Elizabeth. Clarendon. 
Your majeſty's clear and fbarp-/ighted judgment 

has as good a title to give law in matters of this 
nature, as in any other. Denham. 
Nothing fo fierce but love will ſoften, nothing 

ſo ſbarp: ſigbted in other matters but it throws a 
miſt before the eyes ont. LZ'Efrange. 
SHARP-VISAGED,  8ha”rp-viz'-idzhd. adj. 
L. Harp and viſage.] Having a ſharp coun- 
tenance. try | 5 | 
The Welſh that inhabit the mountains are com- 
monly ſbarp-viſaged. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ToSHA'TTER, shät-tür. v. 4. [ /chetteren, Dut.] 
I. To break at once into man 
break ſo as to ſcatter the parts. 

_ _ Herais da ſigh ſo piteous and profound 


That it did ſeem to fatter all his bulk 
And rend his 3 X | Ne 


Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſear, 


I come to pluck your berries narſh and erud 
And with forc'd fingers rude - 2 


Sbatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milt. 


9 


n becauſe they can ſcarce 3 N ooo E on TO . 
5 - an 1 - > « 
enough moved to / af 4 Nags ee e fell all into the hands'of the cruel. moun- 
parts. , | - Boyle | tainpeople, living for the moſt part by theft, and 
. A monarchy was fbattered to pieces, and divided waiting for wrecks, as hawks for their prey: by 
2 Laden, ſubjects, 100 =, Op I 117. theſe vers the Turks were ſtript of all 1 •4 0 
| | Locke | | 55 
Black from the ſtroke ab ing pine SHA'VING, sha v. J An 
Stands as a fatter” Orin the ſmouldring pine | 8 » Sha'v-ing. 1. /. [from have.] Any 


: 2 


A man of a looſe, volatile and tered hu- 
mour, thinks only by fits and ſtarts, #7 oh 


| | | To be broken 
ment. J any force applied, into frag- 
Of bodies, ſome are fra 


and not ragil ; ga, and ſome ar 3 h 
f , and, in the breaking, £ 85 

Vol 5 I ſome fragil 
II. Ne XVI. A ME 2 i" 8¹ 


not of equal ſharpneſs in 


Hooker. | 


pieces; to | 


| Sna'ves, shi'v-tur. 2. / [from have] 
Shakeſp. 


capable of cloſe | 


Norris. 


1 


DHA * 


and fly in many places, Bacon, 
SHA TTER, $hat'-ttr. n, / [from the verb.] 


broken at once. 
the glaſs of the ſconce, and break it into ſbatters. 


Swift. 

SHA'TTERBRAINED, 8hit'-thr-brand, : 

SHA TTERPATED, $hit'-tar-pit-Id. c . 
from /hatter, brain, and pate. ] Inattentive ; 
not conſiſtent. A low word. 

SHA TTERY, $8hat'-thr-y. adj. [from /hatter.] 
Diſunited ; not compact; eaſily falling 
into many parts ; looſe of texture, 

A brittle fattery ſort of ſpar, found in form 
of a white ſand chiefly in the perpendicular fiſſures 
amongſt the ores of metal, Woodward. 


To SHAVE, shà'v. v. a. preterite /haved, part. 


| 1 bag or /haven. [xceafan, Sax. ſchaeven, 
Ut. 


1. To pare off with a razor. 
He that is to be cleanſed ſhall Save off all his 
hair. 


Zelim was the firſt of the Ottomans that did 


as you did them. Bacon. 
| Doſt thou not know this ſhaver pate? Truly it 
is a great man's head. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
I cauſed the hair of his head to be ſhaved off. 
Wiſeman. 
2. To pare cloſe to the furface. 
| 7 Sweet bird ! | 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among 
Iwooe, to hear thy evening ſong ; 
And, miſling thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmooth ſhaven green. 
The bending ſcythe 
Shaves all the ſurface of the waving green. Gay. 
3. Toſkimby paſſing near, or ſlightly touching. 
He ſbaves with level wing the deep; then ſoars 
Up to the fiery concave tow'ring high. Milton. 
4. To cut jn thin flices. 


* 


Milton. 


plants bruiſed or ſpbaves in leaf or root. Bacon. 


F. Toftrip; tooppreſsby extortion; to pillage. 
SHAVE-GRASS, Sha'v-gras. n. /. [equiſetum, 
Lat.] An herb. 


* 


A man ſhaved; a friar, or religious. Uſed 
in contempt. a 

Of elfes, there be no ſuch things; only by bald 
friars and knaviſh ſbavelings ſo feigned. 


1. A man that practiſes the art of ſhaving. 
2. A man cloſely attentive to his own intereſt. 
ä | 
| Was now diſpos'd to crack a jeſt, 
And bid friend Lewis go in queſt; 


thin ſlice pared off from any body. _ 
Take lignum aloes in groſs /bavings, ſteep them 


ſuch as attra all bodies palpable whatſoever. 


| 


* 
* 


The /bavings are good for the ſining of wine. 
ie Meriiner. 


f bodies break but where the force is; ſome ſhatter 


4 


SHA 'VELING, shä'v-IIng. »./. [from /have.] 


-Brown's Fulgar Errours.- 


One part of many into which any thing is | 


4. - 


4 


. Levit, 4 


have his beard: a baſhaw aſked, Why he altered 
the cuſtom of his predeceſſors ? He anſwered, Be- | 
cauſe you baſhaws may not lead me by the beard, | 


Make ſome medley of earth, with ſome other | 


Spenſer. | 


in ſack, changed twice, till the bitterneſs be drawn 
forth; then take the /davings forth, and dry them 
in the ſhade, and beat them to powder: Bacon. 

| By electrick bodies I do not conceive only ſuch 
as take up ſhavings, ſtraws, and light bodies, but 


'SHE 


SHaw, 8hY. n. /, [rcua, Sax. ſchaxwe, Dut. 
fgugga, Iſland.] A thicket ; a ſmall wood. 


A tuft of trees near Litchfield is called 
Gentle /haw. 2 


Stick the candle ſo looſe, that it will fall upon | SHA'WFOWL, 8hiY-fowl. n. /. [ aa and foavl.] 


An artificial fowl made by fowlers on pur- 
poſe to ſhoot at. 
SHa'wm, sh4'm. 1. / [from ſchaaume, Teut.] 
A hauthoy ; a cornet; written likewiſe 
 /haim. - © 
With trumpets. alfo and aum. | 
Pſalms, Common Prayer. 
Sur, 8h&. pronoun. In oblique caſes her. L/. 
Goth. reo, Sax. ſche, old Eng.] | 
t. The female pronoun demonſtrative ; the 
woman; the woman before mentioned. 
She, of whom the ancients ſeem'd-to propheſy, 
When they call d virtues by the name of fe; 
She, in whom virtue was ſo much refin'd,. 
That for allay unto ſo pure a mind 
Sbe took the weaker ſex. 
| | This once diſclos d, 
The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the ſigns, woo'd but the ſign of ſbe. 
| | Shakeſp;. 
What, at any time, have you heard ber ſay ?Shak. 
The moſt upright of mortal men was he ; 
The moſt ſincere and holy woman he. Dryden. 


2. It is ſometimes uſed for a woman abſo- 
lutely, with ſome degree of contempt. 
| The Bes of Italy ſhall not betray . 
Mine intereſt, and his honour. Shakeſp, Cymbeline. 
Lady, you are the cruell'ſt She alive, | 
If you will lead theſe graces to the grave; 
And leave the world no copy. Shak. Twelfth Nigbt. 
| I was wont | | 
To load my fbe with knacks; I would have ran- 
| ſack'd OTIS 5 0 
The pedlar's ſilken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


3. The female; not the male; 
I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the be bear, 
To win thee, lady, Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The nightingale, if fe would ſing by day, 
When ev'ry gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shateſp, 
He lions are hirſute, and have great manes; the 
Bes are ſmooth, like cats. Bacon. 
Stand it in Judah's chronicles confeſt, 
That David's ſoy, by impious paſſion mov'd, 
Smote a Se ſlave, and murder'd what he lov'd. 
| =o . | „ Prior. 
SHEAF, 8hef. n. ſ. ſheaves, plural. [rceax;- ' 
Sax. ch, Dut.] Coed | 1 
1. A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound together, 
that the ears may dry. == 
Theſe be the ſheaves that honour's harveſt bears; 
Ihe ſeed, thy valiant acts; the world, the field. 


He beheld a field, F 
Part arable and tilth; whereon were ſheaves 1 
New reap'd:-the other part ſheep-walks and folds, 
I he reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden ſbeaves in brittle bands. Dryd. 
Any bundle or collection held together. 
n 5 14 
The SF of arrows-ſhook and rattled in the caſe. 
| | „„ 1. 3 OG; 
In the knowledge of bodies, we muſt glean- 
what we can; ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery 
of their real efſences, graſp at a time whole ſbea ves, 
and in bundles comprehend the nature of whole 
ſpecies. 18 3 TE e. 
To SHEAL,-8hEl. v. a. To ſhell.. See SHALE. 
Thou art a ealed peaſecod. Shak. King Lear, 
To SHEAR, shEr, preter. /hore, or ſheared 5 
part. paſſ. Horn. Iyceanan, feinen, Sax. 


Donne. 


2. 


1 


This word is more frequently written r, 
4K . but 


s HE 
put Heer cannot analogically form ore or 
Horn: ſhear, /hore, ſhorn; as tear, tore, 
torun | 


1. To clip or cut by interception between 
two blades moving on a rivet. 
80 many days, my ewes have been with young; 
80 many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean ; 
-  $o'many-months, ere I ſhall Heer the fleece. Shak. 
.."* - Laban went to ſbeer his ſheep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 
When wool is new horn, they ſet pails of water 
by in the ſame room to increaſe its weight. 
1 225 Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
To lay my head, and hollow pledge 
Of all my ſtrength, in the laſcivious lap 
- Of a deceitful concubine, who ſhore me, 
Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece. Milton, 
The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine. Dryd. 
May'ſt thou henceforth ſweetly ſleep! 
Shear, ſwains, oh ſbear your ſofteſt ſheep, 
To ſwell his couch! 
O'er the congenial duſt enjoin'd to ſhear - 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. Pope.. 
2. To cut by interception. | 
The ſharp and toothed edge of the nether chap 
ſtrikes into a canal cut into the bone of the upper : 
and the toothed protuberance of the upper into a 
canal in the nether; by which means he eaſily 
ſbeert the graſs whereon he feeds. Grew. 
"To SHEAR, shE'r. v. n. [In navigation.] To 
make an indirect courſe. 
"SHEAR, shé'r. 2 2. . [from the verb. It is 
SuEARS, shé'rz. I ſeldom uſed in the ſingu- 
lar, but is found once in Dryden.) 
.2. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two 
. _ blades moving on a pin, between which 
the thing cut is intercepted. - Shears are a 
larger, and ſeiſſars a ſmaller, inſtrument of 
the ſame kind. Pape uſes /Zears for ſciſſars. 
Alas! thought Philoclea to herſelf, your beer. 
come too late to clip the bird's wings that already 
is lown away. Sidney. 
Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows on me? 
Think youll bear the hears of deſtiny ? | 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life? ShaZ. 
I !he fates prepar'd their ſharpen'd beers. Dryd. 
When the fleece is ſhorn, 
Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear; 
Bhort of their wool, and naked from the ſbeer. Dryd. 
- _ That people live and die, I knew, 750 
An hour ago, as well as you;,, 
And if fate ſpins us longer years, 
Or is in haſte to take the ſears, 
8 I know, we mult both fortunes try, | 
And bear our evils, wet or der. Prior. 
How happy ſhould we be if we had the privi- 
lege of employing the beers, for want of a mint, 
upon foreign gold, by clipping it into half-crowns ! 


| 


* - 


Gay. 


* 
eo» © 


« 
1 


* 


Fate urg d the;feears, and cut the ſylph in twain, 
Baut airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again. Pope. 
; Beneath the ſbears they felt no laſting ſmart-; 


They loſt but fleeces, while I loſt a heart. Gay. 


2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 
0 When ſheep is one ſbear, they will have two 
broad teeth before; when two ſhear, four; when 
three, fix; when four, eight; and, after that, 
their mouths break. Mortimer. 
3. Any thing in the form of the blades of 
VVV 8 v1 
4 Wings, in Spenſer. 1 5 
Engng Two ſnharp-wing d freers 


” 


5 ke Decked with divers plumes, like painted jays, 
Mere fixed at his back to cut his airy ways. S henſer. 
.. SHEARD, $herd'. 2. /. [rceapd, Sax. ] A frag- 


ment. It is now commonly written ard, 


1 4; een ä | 
And applied only to fragments of. earthen” 
Ware. | wt dr | 


in the burſting of it, not a ſberd to take fire 


* 


* 
LC * 
* 


* 


Swift. | - 


E 


| 2, To effuſe; to pour out; to ſpill; 656 
. The painful ſer rice, and the drops of blood' . | | Th 
1 Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgi 


8 HE. 


Sun AR ER, shé'r-ur. 7. , {from Hear. ] One 
that clips with ſhears; particularly one 
that fleeces ſheep. 
Of other care they little reck'ning make, 

Than how to ſcramble at the bearers feaſt, | 
And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt, Milton. 
| Was he to be led as a lamb to the ſlaughter, 
patient and reſigned as aſheep before her ſhearers ? 


+ Rogers. | 
J. { /hear and 
He that ſhears. : | 


man.] 
Thy father was a plaiſterer, 
And thou thyſelf a ſbearman. 


SHEA'RMAN, shé'r-män. 7 


Shaleſp. 


[SugARwATER, shèr-wä-tür. n. f [aurus 


niger.] A fowl. Ainſworth. 
SHEATH, sh@th. 2. /. Ircæ de, Sax.] The caſe 
of any thing ; the ſcabbard of a weapon. 
Thedeadknight'sſword out of his ſbeath he drew, 
With which he cut a lock off all their hair. F. Queen. 
Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel, 
Which ſpares the body's ſheath, yet melts the ſteel? 
Cleaveland. 
_ Swords by the lightning's ſubtile force diſtill'd, 
And the cold feath with running metal fill'd. 
| Addiſon. 


To SHEATH, ? 5 v. a. [from 
To SHEATHE, she th. . 
1. To incloſe in a ſheath or ſcabbard; to in- 
cloſe in any caſe. | 
This, drawn but now againſt my ſovereign's 
breaſt, . | 
Before tis /heath'd ſhall give him peace and reſt. 
5 1 Waller, 
In his hair one hand he wreaths, 
His ſword the other in his boſom fteaths. Denham. 
1s this her hate to him, her love to me ? 
Nis in my breaſt ſhe ſheaths her dagger now. Dryd. 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull's raw hide they ſheath the right. Dryd. 
The leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps 
the clawsof his forefeet turned up from the ground, 
and /teathed in the ſkin of his toes, whereby he 
preſerves them ſharp for rapine, extending them 
only when he leaps at the prey. Grew, 
2. [In philoſophy. ] To obtund any acrid par- 
„ . . 
Thoſe active parts of a body are of differing 
natures when /beathed up or wedged in amongſt 
others, in the texture of a concrete, and when ex- 
tricated from theſe impediments. Boyle, 
Other ſubſtances, oppoſite to acrimony, are called 
demulcent or mild, becauſe they blunt or Heath 
thoſe ſharp falts; as peaſe and beans. Ardbwihnot, 
3. To fit with a ſheath. 5 5 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat, 
Walter's dagger was not come from ſbeatbing. Shak. | 
4+ To defend the main body by an outward 
covering. ; | 
It were to 
throughout were ſbeathed as ſome are. 


- 


be wiſhed that the whole navy. 


and <oing.] Having hard caſes which are 
folded over the wings. . 
Some inſects fly with four wings, as all vagini- 
| may; or "eathwinged inſects, as beetles and 
_ -,carrs, e ; 


Snza'ray, 8b&th-y. adj. [from /Beath.] 
Forming a ſheath. bel - 


| With a needle put aſide the ſhort and Aeatby ; 
-- caſes on earwigs backs, and you may draw forth 


two wings. ”  #$rown. 
'SHE/CKLATON, 8hek'-la-t6n. 7. /. F 
He went to fight againſt the giant in his robe 


? 


of ſhecklaton, which is that kind of gilded leather 
with which they uſe to embroider the Iriſh jackets. 
To SU, sh6d'. v. a. Ircedan, Sax. 8 


Is «„ 
3 
3s 


o 
< *% 


Shed for my thankleſs country, arexequited _ 


| Ed om the hearth, or to take water out of the pit. 
Ds og ona Jualab, x. 1. 


* 


the 


„ 


Raleigh, | 
SHEATHWI'NGED, she'th-wingd. adj. LH at 


Brown. | 


With marble walls, and toof adorn 


SUE 


Cromwell,” 1 did not think to Aed a tear 
In all my miſeries. 7 
For this is my blood which is Jed fo 
for the remiſſion of ſins. Matthery 
Some think one gen'ral ſoul fills ey'; 
As the bright ſun /eds light in ev'ry ſt 
Around its entry nodding poppies 
And all cool ſimples that ſweet reſt 
Night from the plants their ſleepy virt 
And paſſing feds it on the Mane og re 
You ſeem'd to mourn another lover dead. 
My ſighs you gave him, and my tears you Hed. 
| Dryden, 


ö 


Shale, 
5 Many, 
„XVI. 28. 
y brain, 
ar. Davies, 
grow, 
beſtow; 


Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 
| Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe. 
»Tis love of honour, and his country's good; 
The conſul, not the father, /ieds the blood. Dy 
In theſe lone walls, their days eternal hound 20 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turret 
crown'd, | 


| - Where awful arches make a noon · day night, 


And the dim windows ea ſolemn light, 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day, Pat 
2. To ſcatter; to let fall. : 
Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and c:3 
them late, are more laſting than thoſe that ſprout 
their leaves early, or /ed them betimes, 
: 5 | Bacon's. Natural Haften. 5 
So the returning year be bleſt, 
As his infant months beſtow 
Springing wreaths for William's brow; 
AS his ſummer's youth ſhall Ze 


Eternal ſweets around Maria's head, Pei, 


- | To SHED, shéd'. v. n. To let fall its parts. 


White oats are apt to ſed moſt as they lie, and 
black as they ſtand. Mortimer's Huſbaniry, 
HED, 8h&d', 1. ,. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
corrupted from ade. 
A ſlight temporary covering. 
The firſt Aletes born in lowly Ae, 
Of parents baſe, a roſe ſprung from a bride, Fai, 
Though he his houſe of poliſh'd marble build, 
With jaſper floor'd, and carved cedar ciel'd; 
Yet ſhall it ruin like the moth's frail cell, 
Or /beds of reeds which ſummer's hcat repel, 
| | Sands, 
In ſuch a ſeaſon born, when ſcarce a ſed ; 
Could be obtain'd to ſhelter him or me 
From the bleak air, Milton's Paradiſe Regaine. 
- So all our minds with his conſpire to grace 
The Gentiles great apoſtle, and deface 
Thoſe ſtate-obſcuring ſheds, that like a chain 
Seem' d to confine and fetter him again. Wally, 
Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely e 


8 


I. 


With twining oſiers fenc'd, and moſs their bed, 


| | Drygzn, 
An hoſpitable houſe they found, 
A homely ſbed; the roof, not far from ground, 
Was thatch'd with reeds and ſtraw together bound 
* Dryazn, 
Then out he ſteals, and finds where by the head 
Their horſe hung faſten'd underneath a l. 
; EE. Bettertin, 
lere various kinds, by various fortunes led, 
| Commence acquaititance underneath a Ce. Sf. 
Weak as the Roman chief, who ſtrove to hide 
His father's cot, and once his father's pride, 
By caſing a low ſhed of rural mould 
'd with gold. 
Harte, 


2. [In compoſition.] Effuſion: as blood:/ed. 


| SHE/DDER, shed'-dür. u. /. [from bed. A 


ſpiller; one who ſheds: = 
A ſpedler of blood ſhall ſurely die. Exel. vill 10. 
| SHEEN, shé'n. adj. [This was probably 
SHEE NY, ahn-. only the old pror unc 
Ation of bine.] Bright; glittering; ey. 
A word now not in uſe. nl 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luſt advanc d, 


n clean, 


But with that ſurname of Coriolanus. ” Shaks/p 18 


To ſpoil her dainty corſe ſo fair and fon hen | 
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Sn EE PH¹H¹OOR, shs'p-hök. n. . 
- Hook.) A hook faſtened to a pole, by which 


SHE 
o | . 
When he was all dight, he took his way 
into the foreſt, that he Neg jag 
:14 beaſts, in his new glory en. 
5 1 5 Hubberd's Tale. 
Now they never meet in grove or green, 
f led ſtar-light een. 
By fountain clear, or ſpang i 1 2 
Up aroſe each warrior bold and brave, £ 
7 5 — in filed ſteel and armour een. Fairfax. 
Out of the hierarchies of angels hen, 
The gentle Gabriel called he from the reſt. Fairfax. 
By the ruſhy fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the oſier dank, 
My ſliding chariot ſtays, 2 
' Which ſet with agat, or the azure ſbeen, 
Of turcois blue, and emerald green. Milton, 
Or did of late earth's ſons beſiege the wall 
Of ſpeeny heav'n. Milton. 


2 


SHEEN, SHEN. 3. 7 [from the adjective.] | 


Brightneſs ; ſplendour. Not now uſed. 
Mercy will fit between, 
Thron'd in celeſtial een. 
Far above, in ſpangled /peen, 
Celeſtial Cupid, her fam'd ſon, advanc'd, 
Holds his dear Pſyche ſweet entranc'd. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


| Satzy, sh@p. u. ſ. plural likewiſe /heep. 


[peeap, Sax. of which the plural was reep; 
ſebaep, Dut.] . 
1. The animal that bears wool, remarkable 
for its uſefulneſs and innocence. 
Fire the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep - 


In wholeſome water- falls the fleecy he. Dryden. 


Of ſubſtances there are two ſorts of ideas; one 
of ſingle ſubſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as a 
man, or ſheep. 5 Locke. 


2. {In contempt.] A fooliſh filly fellow. 


Ainſwoorth. 


3. {In theology.] The people, confidered as 
under the direction of God, or of their 
paſtor. | 


We are his people, anck the ſheep of his paſture. 


| . >» Pſalms, 
To SHEE 'PBITE, sh&p-bit. v. n. (Heep and 
bite;} To uſe petty thefts, 5 
Shew your knave's viſage, with a pox to you; 
ſhew your ſPeepbiting face, and be hanged. Shake/p. 
SHEE'PBITER,-ShEp-bit-Ar. . /. [from /beep- 
bite.) A petty thief. 9 
His gate like a fbeepbiter fleering aſide. Tufr. 
Wouldit thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
raically fzcepbiter come to ſome notable ſhame ? 
: Shakeſp. 
There are political feepbiters as well as paſ- 


toral ; betrayers of public truſt as well as of pri- 


vate. | L' Eftrange. 
SHEE'PCOT,. 8&h&p-kOt. 2. . [ /heep and cot. 
A little ineloſure for-ſheep. - - 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, /beepcots, and mills 
Inforce their charity. 
Op to a hill anon his ſteps he rear'd, 
From whoſe high top to ken the proſpect round, 
If cottage were in view, /beepcet, or herd; 
But cottage, herd, or ſpeepcot none he ſaw. Milton. 
SHEE'PFOLD, 8hEp-fold. 2. /. [/beep and 
- Fold.) The place where ſheep are incloſed. 
The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain; 
The ſheepfold ſcatter'd, and the ſhepherd flain. 


Prior. 


[/heep and 
ſhepherds lay ho}don the legs of their ſheep. 
other a paſtoral Raff of cedar like a ſhecp- bool. 

I you dare think of deſerving our charms, 


I; over-modeft.; -timorouſly and 
: meanly diffident. - 1 + 47 of : 7 | 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. | _ | ; 1 
7e SHEER of, sh@r-0ff. v. x. To ſteal away; 


The one carried a croſier of balm- wood, the 
Bacon New Atlantis. 
Away with-your Jveephook, and take to your arms. 


Zurx“ | mals | Dryden. 
 PHEE PISH, Sh@'p<-Ish. adj. [from Sheep. 


SHE 


comes abroad, be a /bzepi/h or conceited creature. 

i | Locke. 
SHEE PISHNESS, shé'p-Ish- nls. n. . [from 

ſeepiſh.) Baſhfulneſs; mean and timorous 
diffidence. 

Thy gentry. bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfus'd a ſbeepiſbneſs into thy ſtory, Herbert. 
Sheepiſhneſs, and ignorance of the world, are 

not conſequences of being bred at home. Locle. 

Without ſucceſs, let a man be never ſo hardy, 

he will have ſome degree of heepiſhneſs, Grew. 

SHEE'PMASTER, $She'p-mas-tur. 2. ſ. [ Gee 

and majter.] A feeder of ſheep. 

A nobleman was a great graſier and ſheepmaſter. 

> acon. 

SHEE PSHEARING, shé'p-shèr-Ing. n. /. [ /heep 

and /hear.) The time of ſhearing ſheep ; 
the feaſt made when ſheep are ſhorn. 


the /heepſhearings uſed to be, David begs ſome 
ſmall repaſt. South, 


A modeſt diffident look, ſuch as lovers caſt 
at their miſtreſſes. 8 
Caſt a /veep's eye behind you: in before me. Ded. 


walk.] Paſture for ſheep, 
He beheld a field, | 
Part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd; the other part /bezpwalks and folds. 
nn | Milton. 
SHEER, she'r. adj. [rcyn, Sax.] Pure; clear; 
unmingled. 

If ſhe ſay, I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore 
for Heer ale, ſcore me up for the lying'ſt rogue 
in Chriſtendom. Shateſþ. 

Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; 


bear him up, and he ſinks downright, when he 
once pretends to ſwim without them. Atterbury. 
SHEER, Sher. adv. [from the adjective.) 
Clean; quick; at once. Not now in uſe, 
except in low language. : | 
Thrown by angry Jove ; 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day; and with the ſetting ſun _ 
Dropp'd from the zenith, like a falling ſtar, 
On Lemnos. i c Milton. 
The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut beer. Millon. 
Due entrance he diſdain'd, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or higheſt wall, and /heer within | 
Lights on his feet. 


To SHEER, 8hE'r. v. a. [See SHEAR.) 
I keep my birth-day ; ſend my Phillis home 
At fteering-time. | Dryden. 


4 


Milton 


| to lip off clandeſtinexr. 
SHEERS, shé'rz. 7. . [See SHEARS.] 
| SHEET, shé't. n. ,. [pceat; Sax.] 
1. A broad and- large piece of linen. 
He ſaw heaven opened, and a veſſel deſcending 
unto him, as a great ſbeet, knit at the four corners. 


| 3 r. 
2. The linen of a bed. | | 
[II I die before thee, ſhroud me 

In one of theſe ſame ſheets. 


your wiſhes, Sbalęſp. 
Some unequal bride in nobler ſheets _ 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 


ſerve in all the lower ſails to hale or round 
off the clew of the ſail; but in topſails they 
| draw the ſail eloſe to the yard arms. Dict.— 


Wanting change of company, he will, when he | 


There happening a ſolemn feſtivity, ſuch as 


SHEEP'S BYE, SheE'ps-f. n./. [/beep and eye.] 


SHEEPWA'LK, sh&p-wak. n. /. { Heep and ; 


* 7 


little wreſted fentences are the bladders which |- 


Shateſp. | 
You think none but your ſheets are privy to 


3. [Ecoutes, Fri-echoten, Dut.] In a ſhip are 
ropes bent to the clews of the ſails, which | 


SHE 


The little word behind the back, and undoing 
whiſper, like pulling off a /$eet-rope at ſea, ſlack- 
ens the ſail. | Suckiing 

| Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the et. Dryden. 
4. As much paper as is made in one body. - 
As much love in rhime 
As could be cramm'd up in a. beet of paper, 
Writ on both {ſides the leaf, margin and all; Sat. 
When I firſt put pen to paper, I thought all 1. 
ſhould have to ſay would have been contained in 
one ſheet of paper. ? i 
I let the refracted light fall perpendicularly 
upon a ſbret of white paper upon the oppoſite 
wall. Newton's Opticłs. 
5. A ſingle complication or fold of paper in 
a book. ; ONT ne 5 
6. Any thing expanded. 
Such ſbeets of tire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Shat. King Lear. 
5 Rowling thunder roars, 
And ſheets of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field, Dryd. 
An azure /beet it ruſhes broad, 
And from the loud reſounding rocks below _ 
Daſh'd in a cloud of foam. Thomſon. 
7. Sheets in the plural is taken for a book. 
To this the following /beets are intended for a 
full and diſtinct anſwer. | Waterland. 
SHEE T-anchor,. $he”t-ink'-kir. . J. [ /beet 
and anchor. ] In a ſhip, is the largeſt anchor; 
which, in ſtreſs of weather, is the mariners 
laſt refuge, when an extraordinary ſtiff gale 
of wind happens. Bailey. 
To SHEET, shé't. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To furniſh with ſheets, 
2. To enfold in a ſheet. 
3. To cover as with a ſheet: 
Like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ets, _ 
The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt.” Shateſp. 
SHE'KEL, S$h@kl. 1. J. [.5py.) An ancient 
Jewiſh coin equal to four Attick drachms, 
or four Roman denarii, in value about 
28. 6d. ſterling. | D:8. 
The Jews, albeit they deteſted images, yet im- 
printed upon their Heclle on one fide the golden 
pot which had the manna, and on the other 
Aaron's rod, | Camden. 
The huge iron head fix hundred ſbebels weigh'd, 
And of whole bodies but one wound it made: 
Able death's worſt command to overdoe, 
Deſtroying life at once and carcaſe too. Corbley. 


of braſs. 


p Broome, 5 


preys upon fiſhes. 6 
SHELF, Shelf, z. /. [rcylf, Sax. ſcelß, Dut.] 


. A board fixed againſt a ſupporter, ſo that 


any thing may be placed upon it. 
About his ſhelves . 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 
Bind faſt, or from their Helves 
Your books will come and right themſelves Swift, - 
2. Aſand bank in the fea; a rock under ſhal- 
low water. - | Ds | 
Our tranſported ſouls ſhall- congratulate each 
other their having now fully eſcaped the nume- 
rous rocks, /belves; and quickſands. 
Near the ele of Circe's ſhores they run, 


A dang'rous coaſt. Draden. 
He call'd his money inn 
But the prevailing love of pelf "© * 
Soon ſplit him on the former /belf; © 
He put it out again. Dryden. 


3. The plural is analogically fhetwes ; Duden 
has /helfs, probably by negligence. 
He ſeiz d the helm; his ſellows cheer'd, 


SHE'LPFY, -$hEIF'-y. adj. [from He! 
1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dan- 
1 ſhallo w. 0 


1 Dryden ſeems to underſtand- it otherwiſe, | 


- 


4K 22 


This coat of mail weighed five thouſand fbekels - 


SHE'LDAPLE, shél“-dapl. 1. . A chaffinch. 
SHE'LDRAKE, shél-dräk. n. // A bird that 


Boyle. . 


Turn d ſhort upon the ſhelf; and madly ſteer d. Dryt. TY 


. 
Glides * 
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the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 


SHE 


Glides by the ſyrens cliffs, 4 fel coaſt, 
Long infamous for ſhips and ſailos's loſt, 
And white with bones. . Dryden. 

2. I know not well the meaning in this paſ- 
ſage; perhaps rocky. : 3 | 

The tillable fields are in ſome places ſo tough, 

that the plough will ſcarcely cut them: and in 

ſome ſo fhbelfy, that the corn hath much ado to 

1 faſten its 1 . 2 

HELL, 8he&l'; u. ſ. Ircyll, ꝓceall, Sax. ſchale, 
ſchelle, Dat.) 7 . y 

1. The hard covering of any thing; the ex- 

ternal cruſt. . : 

The fun is as the fire, and the exterior earth 

is as the Hell of the eolipile, and the abyſs as 
the water within it; now when the heat of the 
ſun had pierced through the Hell, and reached 
the waters, it rarefied them. Burnet's Theory. 
Whatever we fetch from under ground is only 
what is lodged in the hell of the earth. Locle. 
2. The covering of a teſtaceous or cruſtaceous 
animal. : 
Her women wear | 
The ſpoils of nations in an ear; 4 
-:Chang'd for the treaſure of a Hell, | 
And in their looſe attires do ſwell. B. Forſon's Cataline. 
5 Albion | 
Was to Neptune recommended; 
Peace and plenty ſpread the ſails: 
Venus, in her Sell before him, 


ö 


From the ſands in ſafety bore him. Dryden's Albion. 


The hell ſerved as moulds to this ſand, which, 


when conſolidated, and afterwards freed from its 
the cavity | 


inveltient hell, is of the ſame ſhape as 
of the fell. „ Weuodward. 
Hle whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At all times juſt but when he ſign'd the ell. Pope. 
3. 2 covering of the ſeeds of filiquous 
Dam: OE BED 
Some fruits are contained within a hard Hell, 
being the ſeeds of the plants. Arbuthnot. 
4. The covering of kernels. Sis | 
Chang d loves are but chang'd ſorts of meat; 
And, when he hath the kernel eat, | 


Who doth not throw away the ſoel/? Donne. 


5. The covering of an egg. 
Think him as a ſerpent's egg, ” 
Which hatch'd would, as his kind, grow miſ- 
45 chie vous, | 
And kill him in the ſhell. Shakeſp. Julius Caſar- 
6. The outer part of an houſe. - 
Ĩ The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the Dell 
olf a houſe, that would have been a very noble 
building, had he brought it to perfection. 
: 5 Jens I; Addiſon on Italy. 
J. It is uſed fora muſical inſtrument in poetry, 
from teſudo, Lat. the firſt lyre being ſaid to 
have been made by ſtraining ftrings over 


. Leſs __ god they thought there could not 
duell EE | | 
Within the hollow of that Sell, 

That ſpoke ſo Iweetly. 


oY "the 
-8. The ſuperficial part. 


So devout are the Romani Is hot this out- 


8 


ward bell of religion, that if an altar be moved, 
or a ſtone of it broken, it ought to be re- conſe- 
cr ate. life Parergon. 
To SHELL, shél“, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
take out of the ſhell; to ſtrip of the ſhell. 
To SHELL, 8heV. v. n.. : | 


A. To fall off as broken ſhells, _ _ 
The ulcers were cured, and the ſcabs elle off. 


8 5 Niſeman. 
2. To, caſt the nel. 

In 2 De $hel'-dik. n. /. A kind of wild 
© GUCK, | 


Io preſerve wild ducks, and hrellducks, haves 


Place walled in with a pond. Mortimer : Huſbandry. | 


. SBE/LLFISH, 8heEl-flsh. 2. /. Lell and i.] 
Fin inveſted with a hard covering; either 


91 
*, 4 2 _ 
E 

"ae © 


But he, who meets all dangers with diſdain, 


| They /heltered themſelves under a rock, 


2. To give ſhelter. 


SHE 


teſtaceous, as oyſters 
| lobſters. | | 
The ſhells being ſound, were ſo like thoſe they 
ſaw upon their ſhores, that they never queſtioned 
but that they were the exuviæ of ſbellſiſ̃, and once 
| belonged to the ſea. | Woodward. 
SHe'LLY, S$h(l'-13. adj. [from Holl. 
t. Abounding with ſhells. 
The ocean rolling, and the ſbelly ſhore, | 
Beautiful objects, ſhall delight no more. Prior. 


2. Conſiſting of ſhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firſt 
men, and all animals, were bred in ſome warm 
moiſture, incloſed in cruſtaceous ſkins, as lobſters ; 
and ſo continued, till their /e/ly priſons growing 

| dry, and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 

SHE'LTER, sheV-tir. 2. /. [Of this word 
the etymology is unknown: Skinner deduces 
it from /hell ; Davies from rcyld a ſhield, 
Sax.] x f 


or cruſtaceous, 4s 


Vet ſeek no ſbelter to avoid the ſtorm. Spal. Richard Il. 
They wiſh the mountains now might be again 
Throw on them, as a ſhelter from his ire, Milton. 
Heroes of old, when wounded, ſbelter ſought; * 


Ev'n in their face his ſhip to anchor brought, 
And ſteeple high ſtood propt upon the main. Dryd. 
They may learn experience, and avoid a cave 
as the worlt ſhelter from rain, when they have a 


lover in company. | Dryden. 
The healing plant, ſhall aid, _ 
From ſtorms a /belter, and from heat a ſhade. Pope. 


2. A protector; a defender; one that gives 
ſecurity. 3 | 
Thou haſt been a ſbeller for me, and a ſtrong 
tower from the enemy. _ Pſalm Ixi. 3. 
3. The ſtate of being covered; protection; 
fecurity. . „ 
Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac' d, 
Between the mountain and the ſtream embrac'd; 
Which ſhade and ſhelter from the hill derives, 
While thekind river wealth and beauty gives. Denb. 
Who into ſbelter takes their tender bloom, 
Aud forms'their minds to fly from ills to come. 
| Young. 
To SHELL TER, $hel-tir. v. a. [from the noun.) 
. To cover from external violence. 
We beſought the deep to ſoe/ter us. Milton. 
Thoſe ruins Aelter'd once his ſacred head. 
When he from Worc'ſter's fatal battle fled, 
Watch'd by the genius of this royal place. Dryden. 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſuccour with 
refuge; to harbour. | : 
What endleſs honour ſhall you gain, . 
To ſave and Heiter Troy's unhappy train. Dryd. An. 
3. To betake to cover. | 
| Abbot. 
Comfort thyſelf with ſuch thoughts, chiefly. 
when all earthly comforts fail thee; then do thou 
particularly retreat to thoſe conſiderations, and 
Alelter thyſelf under them. Atterbury. 
4. To cover from notice. This ſeems leſs 
proper. Ag: | 
In vain I ſtrove to check my growing flame, 
Or Heiter paſſion under friendſhip's name; 
You ſaw my heart. 
To SHELTER, 8hel'-thr, v. 7, 
x. To take ſhelter. | 6+ 
here the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool. 8 | Milton. 


© 


ior. 


Then ſeeks the fartheſt ooze, the Hell ring "WY 
The cavern'd bank, his old ſecure abode. Thomſon. 
;SHE'LTERLESS, shél-tür-Iis. adj. {from Hel- 
ter.] Harbourlefs ; without home or refuge. 
Now ſad and Zelterlsſs, perhaps, ſhe lies, 


: 
3, . 8 
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4. Acover from any external injury or violence. | 
1 We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, 


8 H E 


SH E'LVING), shell -Ing. adj. [from Joel 
Sloping ; inclining ; having declivity, 75 
Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground: 
And built ſo Zelving, that one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 5543, 
Amidſt the brake a hollow den was found tp. 
With rocks and ſhelving arches vaulted round, Alt 
SHE'LVY, 8helv'-p. adj. [from /belf.} Shallow, 
rocky ; full of banks. a 
I had been drowned, but that the ſhore was 
/helvy and ſhallow. Shabeſp. Merry W ves of Windſs 
To SHEND, shènd!. v. a. preter. and part. pa 
bent. (Tcenvan, Sax. ſchenden, Dut.] ; 
1. To ruin; to ſpoil ; to miſchief, 
Provide for thy wife, or elſe look to he Sent 
Good milchcow for winter, another for Lent.Tuſcr 
Shepherds, ſhould it not y/ctent i 
Vour roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, that Colin made? 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, 
That much I fear my body will be ent; 
It bodes I ſhall have. wars. Drye.n, 
2. To diſgrace; to degrade ; to blame; te 
reproach. 5 
Debateful ſtrife, and cruel enmity, 
The famous name of knighthood foully ſend, 
| __ Fairy Queen. 
Sore bruiſed with the fall, he low uproſe, 
And all enraged, thus him loudly ent. 
Diſleal knight! whoſe coward courage choſe 
To wreck itſelf on beaſt. Fairy Den, 
My tongue and ſoul in this be hypocrites; 
How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſbent, 
To give them ſeals never my foul conſent. 
5 Spakeſp. Hamlet. 
3. To overpower; to cruſh ; to ſurpaſs. 
She paſs'd the reſt as Cynthia doth end 
The lefler ſtars. EA 


Spenſer, 


ſolete. 
SHE PHERPD, shEp'-purd. 7. /. Lrceap ſheep, 
and hynd a keeper, Sax. ꝓceapahynd.] 
1. One who tends ſheep in the paſture. 
am /epherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. Shale, 
| A /lepherd next, 
More meek, came with the firſtlings of his flock, 
Milton, 
2. A ſwain; a rural lover. 
If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in ev'ry HAepberd's tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, 
To live with thee and be thy love. Faleigb. 
3. One who tends the congregation ; a paſtor. 
Lead up all thoſe who heard thee, and believ'd; 
Midſt thy own flock, great /epherd, be receiv'd, 
And glad all heav'n with millions thou halt ſav d. 


Prior. 


| SHE'PHERDESS, shèp'-pér-dis. n. / [from 
rural laſs, - : 

She put herſelf into the garb of a Jepherde's, and 
in that diſguiſe lived many years; but, diſcovering 
herſelf a little before her death, did profeſs herſelf 
the happieſt perſon alive, not for-her condition; 
but in enjoying him ſhe firſt loved; and that ſhe 
would rather, ten thouſand times, live a ſbepherd:/s 
in:contentment and ſatisfaction. Sing. 

Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life: no ſbepberdeſi, but Flora 
Peering in April's front. Shakeſp. Winter's Tal. 

She like ſome Aephberdeſs did ſhew, 
Who fat to bathe her by a river's fide. Dryden. 
His dorick dialect has incomparable ſweetneſsin 
its clowniſhneſs, like a fair /epherde/s in country 
ruſſet. | 0 . Dryden. 
SHEPHERDs Needle, shép'-pèrdz nèldl. 1. 
[ /candix, Lat.] Venus comb. An herb. 


\ Pouch, poltsh., . 5. J bur ſa paſtors, Lat.] 


Wbere piercing winds blow ſharp, Rowe : I. Gore. 


| common weed, 


Spenſer, | 


4. It is, though uſed by Dryden, wholly ob- 


ſhepherd.) A woman that tends ſheep; 4 


SHEPHERDS © Purſe, shép-perdz - purs', or 


SHEPHERDS 


3 


Sus'sirrs gtr, shèr“-If- ship. 


A kind of Spani/þ wine. 
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HEPHERDS Rod, "sh&p'-perdz rod". 1. . 


Teaſel, of which plant it is a ſpecies. 


1 uceD188, 8hep'-per-dish- adj. [from | 
_ herd.) Reſembling a ſhepherd ; ſuiting 


- paſtoral; ruſtick. Not in uſe. 
7 gener Kita drawn her eldeſt ſiſter, eſteem- 
ed her match for beauty, in her /h-pberdiſ> attire. 


Sidney. 


She ſaw walking from her ward a man in ſbep- 
herdi/þ appare Sidney. 


I. 
Snk'aBRT, sbEr-bet'. 1. J. [ Har bat, Arab.] 


The juice of lemons or oranges mixed with 
water and ſugar. Did. 
They prefer our beer above all other drinks; 

and conſidering that water is with the rareſt, eſ- 
pecially in this clime, the deareſt of /herbets, and 
plenty of barley, it would prove infinitely pro- 
fitable to ſuch as ſhould bring in the uſe thereof. 

5 Sandys, 
SuRRD, shèrd'. 2. /. [rceand, Sax. ] A frag- 
ment of broken earthen ware. See SHARD. 
The trivet»table of a foot was lame; 
She thruſts beneath the limping leg a #erd, Dryd. 


SHE/RIFF, 8hEr-If. u. J. [rcyne gepepa, Sax 
from reyne a ſhire, and neve a ſteward. 
It is ſometimes pronounced /-rieve, which 


ſome poets have injudictouſly adopted. ] | 


An officer to whom 1s entruſted, in each 
county, the execution of the laws. 
A great pow'r of Engliſh and-of Scots 
Are by the eri of Yorkſhire overthrown. Shak. 
Concerning miniſters of juſtice, the high Zerif5 
of the counties have been very ancient in this king- 
dom. Ta Bacon. 
Now may'rs and /rieves all huſh'd and ſatiate 
lay. | Pope. 
Sy /RIFFALTY, 8her'-If-al-ty. J =. ſ. {from 
$HE/RIFFDOM, Sher'-if-dam. ( /herif}] The 
office or ju- 
SHE/RIFFWICK, Sher'-if-wik. 
a ſheriff. | 
There was a reſumption of patents of gaols, 
and reannexing of them to the freriffroicks ; privi- 
leged officers being no leſs an interruption of juſ- 
tice than privileged places. | Bacon, 
SHE'RR1S, shér-rIs. Ins. (from Xeres, 
SHERRITS Sack, sher'-ris $4k- Fa town of An- 
Sük'KRx, sher - Ty. 


Your ſherris warms the blood, which, before 
cold and ſettled, left the liver white, -which is the 
badge of puſillanimity; but the erris makes it 
courſe from the inwards to the parts extreme. Shal. 


Good ſberris ſack aſcends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the fooliſh dull vapours, = | 


makes it apprehenſive, 
S#Ew, shö'. See SHoOw. 
SH1DE, 8hi'd. u. /. [from rceavan to divide, 

Sax.] A board; a cutting. Skinner, 
SHIELD, shèld. u. / {pcyld, Sax.) | 
1. A buckler; a broad piece of defenſive ar- 


Shakeſp. 


mour held on the left arm to ward off blows. 


Now put your /iclds before your hearts, and fight 

With hearts more proof than /iields. Shak. Coriol. 

| His pond'rous eld, 
Ethereal temper, maſſy, large, and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference 

Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milton, 

a. One that gives protection or ſecurity. 

3. Defence; protection. : 

The terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and hiteld, 


_High'on a pile th' unconquer d chief is plac d. : 


e SHIELD, shé' Id. v. a. [from the noun. J 

1. To cover with a ſhield. - 7066 Lane 

2. To defend; to protect; to-ſecure. 

| Were t my fitneſs . 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They're apt enough to diſlocate and tear 


* 
4 # : 


riſdiction of 


daluſta in Spain.] 


6. To dreſs in freſn clothes. 
Dryden. 


SHI 


Thy fleſh and bones: howe'er a woman's ſhape 


Doth /ield thee. 


Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the ficld, 
To ſee the ſon the vanquiſh'd father ict. Dryd. 
Hear one that comes to /bield his injur'd honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 
3. To keep off; to defend againſt, | 
Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, 
into the ſweet ſoil of Europe, they brought with 
them their uſual weeds, fit to Hield the cold to 
which they had been inured. Spenſer. 
My lord, I muſt intreat the time alone. 
— God /#eld I ſhould diſturb devotion, Shateſp. 
To SHIFT, shift“. v. z. [Of this word the 
original is obſcure: /fiipta, Runick, is to 
ane .. 
1. To change place. 


Vegetables being fixed to the ſame place, and | 


ſo not able to ſit and ſeek out after proper mat- 
ter for their increment, it was neceſſary that it 
ſhould be brought to them. Woodward, 
2. To change; to give place to other things. 
If the ideas of our minds conſtantly change and 
Aift, in a continual ſucceſſion, it would be im- 
poſſible for a man to think long of any one thing. 
985 | Locke. 
3. To change clothes, particularly the linen. 
She begs you juſt would turn you while ſhe itt. 
| „ Young, 
4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live 
though with difficulty. | 
We cannot /-ift : being in, we muſt go on. Dan. 
Men in diſtreſs will look to themſelves, and 
leave their companions to /bi/7 as well as they can. 
_ £' Eftrange. 
Since we deſire no recompence nor thanks, we 
ought to be diſmiſſed, and have leave to ſift for 
ourſelves... Swift. 
5+ To practiſe indirect methods. =, 
All thoſe ſchoolmen, though they were exceed- 
ing witty, yet better teach all their followers to 
ift than to reſolve by their diſtinctions. Raleigh. 
6. To take ſome method for ſafety. 
Nature inſtructs every creature how to ſhift for 
itſelf in cafes of danger. | Z' Eftrange. 
To SHIFT, shift“. v. a. 


' It was not levity, but abſolute neceſſity, that 


made the fiſh ft their condition. 
Come, aſſiſt me, muſe obedient ; 
Let us try ſome new expedient ; 
Shift the ſcene for half an hour, 
Time and place are in thy power. 
2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare ſaffron between the two St. Mary's days, 
Or ſet or go /hi/t it that knoweſt the ways. Tuſſer. 


LEſtrange. 


Swift. 


3. To put by ſome expedient out of the way. 


I Zifted him away, | 
And laid good ſcuſes on your ecſtaſy. Shak. Othell 
The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes 


affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and /hi/tings of dan- 


gers and miſchiefs, when they are near, than ſolid 
and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. Bacon, 
4. To change in poſition. | 7 
Neither uſe they ſails, nor place their oars in 
order upon the ſides; but carrying the oar looſe, 
Ait it hither and thither at pleaſure. Raleigh, 
| Where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſhe ſteers and hits her ſail. Milt. 
We ſtrive in vain againſt the ſeas and wind; 
Now ſift your ſails. 
5. To change, as clothes. | 
I would adviſe you to it a ſhirt: the violence 
of action hath made you reek as a facritice. 
| Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
As it were to ride day and night, and not to 
have patience to ſiſt me. Sbaleſp. Henry iV. 


7. To /hift f. To defer; to put away by 
| ſome expedient. 


The moſt beautiful parts muſt be the moſt 
* finiſhed, the colours and words moſt choſen : 
many things in both, which are not deſerving of 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


2 


1 


oy 


— 


j 


| 3. Fraud; artifice; ſtratagem. 
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this care, muſt be ted of; content with vulgar 
expreſſions. Dryden . Dufreſucy. 
Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your 


taxes as you pleaſe, the traders will ift it off from 
their own gain, Locke. 


By various illuſions of the devil they are pre- 
vailed on to ſhift of the duties, and negle& the 
conditions, on which ſalvation is promiſed, 
Rogers's Sermons. 
Suter, shift“. 2. / [from the verb.) 
1. Expedient found or uſed with difficulty; 
difficult means. | 
She redoubling her blows, drave the ſtrange 
to no other Hit than to ward and go back; at 


* 


that time ſecming the image of innocency againſt 
| Sidney. 


violence. 


If 1 get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I'll find a thouſand bi to get away. Shak. K. Fohn. 


This perfect artifice and accuracy might have 


been omitted, and yet they have made /bift to 
move up and down in the water. Et 
More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, 

Not any boaſt of ſkill, but extreme ſbift 

How to regain my fever'd company, 

Compell'd me to awake the courteous echo, 

To give me anſwer from her moſſy couch. Milt. 

_ Aiaftionablehypocriſy ſhall be called good man- 

ners, ſo we make a ſoit ſomewhat to legitimate 

the-abuſc. IO L' Eftrange. 
Thoſe little animals provide themſelves with 


wheat; but they can make ift without it. Add. 


Our herbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, 
and we have made a tolerable hit to reduce them 
to claſſes. Baller. 

2. Indirect expedient; mean refuge; laſt re- 
ſource. 


The very cuſtom of ſeeking ſo particular aid 


and relief at the hands of God, doth, by a ſecret 
contradiction, withdraw them from endeavouring 
to help themſelves, even by thoſe wicked /iifts, 
which they know can never have his allowance 
whoſe aſſiſtance their prayers ſeek. Hooker. 
To ſay, where the notions cannot fitly be re- 
conciled, that there wanteth a term, is but a f 
of ignorance. | | Bacon, 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick; 
So true, that he was aukward at a trick ; | 
For little ſouls on little />ifts rely. Dryden. 

Know ye not Ulyfles' Aifts ? | 

Their ſwords leſs danger carry than their gifts. 


4. Evaſion; eluſory practice. 83 
As long as wit, by whetting itſelf, is able to 
find out any bit, be it never ſo ſlight, whereby to 
eſcape out of the hands of preſent contradiction, 
they are never at a ſtand. . Hooler. 
Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo 
cautious and wily headed, eſpecially being men of 

' ſo ſmall experience and practice in law matters, 


that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch. 


ſubtilties and ly / Pi ſts. 5 ; Spenſer. 

Here you ſee your commiſſion; this is your 
duty, thele are your diſcouragements: never ſeek 
for /iifts and evaſions from worldly afflictions: 


this 15 your reward, if you perform it; this your, 


doom, if you decline it. 


South, 
5s. A woman's linen. 3 


SHIETER, $hift'-ar. 2. J, (from, Gift.] One 
Dryden s Aneid. 


who plays tricks; a man of artifice. 


"Twas ſuch a Mifter, that, if truth were known, | 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 


„ x | Milton. 
SI FTLESS, shift“-IIs. adj. {from ift. Want- 


ie a RO 
For the poor /ift!efe irrationals, it is a prodi- 
gious act of the great Creator's indulgence, that 
they are all ready furniſhed with ſuch clothing. 


Derham 4 Phyſicb Theology. 


SHI'LLING, chll-Hng. . J. Ireyſhns, Sax. and 
Erſe ;. ſchelling, Dut.] A coin of 8 
4 b value 


* ; 
| \ 
4 | ; 


Denham, 


ing expedients ; wanting means to act or 
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value in different times. It is now twelve 
Pence. 

Five of theſe pence made their /illing, which 

they called ciling, probably from ſcilingus, which 


the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an ounce; |} 


and forty-cight of theſe /cillings made their pound; 
and four hundred of theſe pounds were a legacy 
” a king's daughter, as appeareth by the laſt will 
of king Alfred. Camden's Remains. 
The very ſame /iilling may at one time pay 
twenty men in twenty days, and at another reſt 
in the ſame hands one hundred days. Locke. 
Who, with much pains-exerting all his ſenſe, 
Can N aright his Hillingt, pounds, and pence. 
Young. 
SHILL- I-S$HALL-I, ahl 13-shaV-F. A cor- 
rupt reduplication of S 7? The queſ- 
tion of a man heſitating. To ftand L 
ball l, is to continue hnelitating and pro- 
craſtinating. 
I am ſomewhat dainty in making a reſolution, - 
- becauſe when 1 make it, I keep it : 1 don't ſtand 
Sill-Iſball- I then: if J fay t, III dot. 
Congreve's Way of the World. 
S$nr'Ly, 8hY-14; adv. [from fr. ] Not fami- 
- harly:; not rankly. 


Inis, shin“. u. ſ. lyeina, Sax ſchien, Germ.) 5 — 


The forepart of the leg. 
ÜI bruiſed my is the other day with playing at 
ſword and dagger. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The in bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is 
made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a 
| fingle ſhadow. Peacham, 
His leg, then broke, 
Had got a deputy of oak; | 
For when a /in in fight 1s cropt, 


The knee with one of timber 's propt. 222 I 


As when to an houſe we come, 
To know if any one's at home, 
We knock; ſo one muſt kick your ia, | 
Ere he can find your ſoul's within. Anonymous. 


Te SHINE, shi'n..v. u. preterite J IIs * 
, have /hone; ſometimes I SHined, I have. 
Sined. lreman,- Sax. ſchij nen, Dut.] 
1. To have bright reſplendence ; to glitter 3 35 

to gliſten; to gleam. 


To- day the French, { 


All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Sbone down the Engliſh ; and to-morrow . 

Made Britain india: eviry man that ſtood 

Shew'd like a mine, Shabeſp. 
True paradiſe jnclos'd with Mining rock. Milton. 
. We can diſmiſs thee ere the morning fine. Milt. 
Fair daughter, blow away theſe miſts and clouds, 

And let thy eyes ue forth in cle full luſtre. 

5 Den bam. 
Lacke, 


I The ſun fines when he ſees it. 
* dar e without clouds. 
e moon /hines bright: in ſueh a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. 
- Shabeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
. r goodly ines the moon! 
; re moon ! the ſun: it is not moonlight now. 
i Sbaleſp. Z 
Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes, when the 
ſun is overcaſt, or when the moon Aincih. Bacon. | 
4 To be glaſſy. 
"They are waxen fat, they line. 
Fiſh with their fins and ſhining ſcales. 
The colour and fbining of bodies is nothing but 
_ the different arrangement and refraction of their 
minute parts. | Locke. | 
4. To be gay; to be ſplendid. TY 
80 proud ſhe ined in her princely ſtate, 


Yer. v. 28. 


Locking to heaven, for earth ſhe did diſdain, - 


And fitting high. Fairy Queen. | 
5. To be beautiful. | 
Of all th enamell'd race, whoſe ſilv' ry wing 


Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpring, ; | By th ſecond hour o th morn. Shat. Aut. and Cleop. | 


Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere; ; 
Once brighteſt bin '& is child of heat and air. 


Milton. 


Pope. KH, 


SHI 


6. To be eminent or conſpicuous. 
If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſoine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well? Shakeſp. 
Her face was veil'd ; yet to my fancied ſight © 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, i in her perſon u 
So clear, as in no face with more —_ Milton. 
Cato's foul 
Shines out in ev'ry thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks; 
While winning mildaeſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. Adi iſon. 
The reformation, in its firſt eſtabliſhment, pro- 
duced its proper fruits, and diſtinguiſhed the whole 
age with ſhining inſtances of virtue and morality. 
' Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſbin d 
An humble ſervant to all human kind. Pope.. 
Few are qualified to ſhine in wy 1 ; but it is 
in moſt men's power to be I. Swift. 
7. To be propitious. 
The Lord make his face /hine upon thee, and be 
gracious, Numbers, vi. 25. 
8, To give light real or figurative. 


The light of righteouſneſs hath not ſhined unto | 


us, and the ſun of righteouſneſs rofe not upon 72 

| N iſdom, v. 6 . 
Celeſtial light 

- Sbine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate. 8 Milton. 


SHINE, 8hi'n. 2. / om the verb. 1 
1. Fair weather. | 

Be it fair or foul, or rain or ſhine. Dryden. 

He will accuſtom himſelf to heat and cold, and 
ſeine and rain; all which if a man's body will 
not endure, i it will ſerve him to very little purpoſe, 

Locke. 

2: + Reigktineols: : ſplendour ; luſtre. It is a 

word, though not unanalogical, yet un- 
graceful, and little uſed. 

He that has inured his eyes to that diyine ſplen- 
dour which reſults from the beauty of holineſs, is 
not dazzled with the glittering ine of gold, and 
conkiders it as a vein of the ſame earth he treads 
on. Decay of Piety. 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign' {t to grow ? 
Fair op*ning to ſome court's propitious ſhine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? Pope. 
SaYNESs, shi-nis. 1. ſ. (from .] Unwil- 
lingneſs to be tractable or familiar. 
An incurable ine is the vice of Iriſh botſes, 
and is hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, becauſe the 


winter forces the breeders there to houſe and handle 


their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their jaſtice in com- 
merce, but extreme /ine/s to ſtrangers : they ex- 
poſed their goods with the price marked upon 
them, and then retired. Arbuthnot. 


SHINGLE, shing'I. 2. / [ /chindel, Germ.] A |. 


thin board to cover houſes. 
The beſt to cleave, is the moſt uſeful for pales, 
laths, ſhingles, and wainſcot. Mortimer”s Huſbandry, 
SINGLES, shing'IZ. . /. Wants the ſingular. 
[cingulum, Lat. zona morbus, Plinio. ] A kind 


ofitetter or herpes that ſpreads itſelf round | 


the loins:. 

Such areufed (| ucceſsfully' in eryſipelas and ſhingles, 
by- a ſlender diet of decoctions of farinaceous ve- 
getables, and copious drinking of cooling liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 


SuIxx, sht'n- $. adj. [from Shine. ] Bright ; ; 


_ ſplendid ; luminous. 

When Aldeboran was mounted high; 
Above the-4iny Caſſiopeia's chair, 
One knocked at the door, and in N fare. 


Fai ueen. 
The night * WV 
Is gie and they ſay we ſhall embattle 


While from afar we heard the —_— play, 
Like diſtant thunder on a /hiny | 


For abſent friends we Were d to fear. Dryd. 


3 


SHI 


Salt, sbip- rep, Typ, Sax. ſehas, 1 Dut 
A termination noting quality or aq ] 


as /ord/Þip ; or office, as feward/big. June, 


SHIP, ship'. n. /. [reip, Sax. /ch; 
A ſhip may be defined a large hollow —— 


ing, made to paſs over the ſea with fails, 


All my followers to the eager foc TO, 
Turn back, and fly like h. before the wind, 
OSbabehp. He 
There made forth to us a all 5 
about eight perſons in it, whereof one of them 
had in his hand a tipſtaff, who made aboard gur 
1550 other ſhips loaded with victuals ares 
and ſome of the men ſaved by their ſhipboats. 
Killer, 
Nor is indeed that man leſs mad than theſe, - 
Who freights a hip to venture on the ſeas, 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. HD- ya, 
Inſtead of a ip, he ſhould levy upon his coun. 
try ſuch a ſum of money, and return the fame 
to the treaſurer of the navy : hence that tax had 
the denomination of ſhip-money, by which ac. 
crued the yearly ſum of two hundred thouſand 


pounds. Clarendon. 
A ſhip carpenter of old Rome could not have 
talked more judiciouſly. Adliſun, 


7 SHIP, ship“. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To put into a ſhip. 
- My father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to ſee me /bipp'J. $has. 
The emperor, ſhipping his great ordnance, de- 
parted down the river. -Knolles's Hift. of the Turks, 
All the timber was cut down in the mountainsof 
Cilicia,and ſh ip ed in the bay of Attalia, from whence 
it was by ſea tranſported to Pelufium. 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow, 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a-trip, and all their ſails 
Let fall. 
2, To tranſport in a ſhip. 
Andronicus, would thou wert pt to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 5hats/p, 
The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 
But we will iy him hence. Shakeſp. Hamlet 


In Portugal, men ſpent with age, ſo as they. 


cannot hope for above a year, Jhip themſely es away 


in a Brazil fleet. Temple, . 
3. It is ſometimes enforced by off. 
A ſingle leaf can waft an army o'er, 
Or /bip off ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore, Pope, 


The canal that runs from the ſea into the 
Arno, gives a convenient carriage to all goods that 
are to be ſvipped off: Addon, 
SH1'PBOARD,' ship'- börd. 2. he ip aud 

Ty te See BOARD. 


8 a ſhipboard, on ſhipboard, in a ſhip. 
Let him go on /bipbeard, and the mariners will 
nos leave their ſtarboard and tarboard. Bramba!. 
Friend, 

What doſt thou make 4 foipbeard? To what end? 
Dryden. 

Ovid, writing from on ſbipbeard to his friends, 
excuſed the faults of his poetry by his misfortunes, 


Dryden. | 


2. The plank: of a ſhip. 


They have made all thy Ap board. of fir-trees, 


and brought cedars from Lebanon to make maſts. 


Exel. XXvii. 5. 


[Sur BOT, ship' boy. u. J. 2 and beh.] 


Boy that ſerves in a ſhip. 
Few or none know me: if they did, 
Iu ſhipboy's  ſemblanee hath * me 8 
AEC 


[Surr nan, ship'-män. 1. . L and mar. 


Sailor; ſeaman. 

I myſelf-have the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 3 
F th' /ipman's card. Shakeſp. Macietb, 

y Hiram 


Knolles. 


Dry 58 - 


This word is ſeldom uſed but in adverbial 


- 2. 


1. The deſtruction of ſhips by rocks or ſhelves. 


To Sulrwekck, chlp-räk. v. a. [from the 


.  - Jows-. 


2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a wreck. 


| 3- To throw by loſs of the veſſel. 


 Sn1'ewRIGHT, ﬆhlp'-rit. x. .. [hip and 


81 


Hiram ſent in the navy ſoipmen that had know 


of the ſea. 5 1 Kings, ix. 27. 
e shlp - mas · tür. 2. ſ. Maſter of 
the nig fs came to him, and ſaid unto him, 


. thou, O fleeper ? ariſe, call upon 
R Jonab, i. 6. 
Surrrine, shlp'- ping. u. 0 . | 
-- Veſſels of navigation; ſteet. 4 
15 2 Cæſar's 3 of this land, the Bri- 
tons had not any ſbipping at all, other than their | 
boats of twigs covered with hides. Raleigh. 
a The numbers and courage of our men, with 
tte ſtrength of our ſhipping, have for many ages 
aſt made us a match for the greateſt of our 
neighbours at land, and an overmatch for the 
ſtrongeſt at ſea. DES; Temple. 
Fiſhes firſt to /hipping did impart ; 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
| F | Dryden. 
2. Paſſage in a ſhip. _ 5 
e They took /hipping and came to Capernaum, 
ſeeking for Jeſus, | Jobn, vi. 24. 
Sur WRA ECk, 8hip'-rak- 1. J. [/pipandavreck.] 


Bold were the men, which on the ocean firſt 
Spread their new fails, when ſbip rech was the 


worſt. Waller. 
Wee are not to quarrel with the water for inun- 
dations and ſb:pwrecks. L' Eftrange, 


This ſea war coſt the Carthaginians five hun- 
dred quinquiremes, and the Romans ſeven hun- 
dred, including their ſhipwrecks. Arbutbnot. 

2. The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. | 

They might have it in their own country, and 
that by gathering up the /5iprechs of the Athe- 
nian and Roman theatres  *' Dryden. 

3- Deſtruction ; miſcarriage. i 
Folding faith and a good conſcience, which 
ſome having put away, concerning faith, have 
made ſbipwreck. | I Timothy, 1, 


noun.] . | | 5 
1. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſhal- 
ö Whence the ſun gins his reflection, | 
Sbipwrecking ſtorms and direful thunders break. 
| | Shateſp. 


Thou that canſt fill the raging” of the ſeas, 


Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeſts ceaſe, _ 


Redeem my ſviprrect'd ſoul from raging guſts 
Of cruel paſſion and deceitful luſts, Prior. 
A ſquare-piece of marble ſhews itſelf to have 

been a little pagan monument of two perſons who 
were ſhiprorecked. 2 Addiſon, 


Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, | | 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me. 
5 Shakeſp. 


av7ight.] A builder of ſhips. 
Why ſuch impreſsof bipzorights, whoſe ſore taſk 
Does not diyide the Sunday from the week? Sas. 


„A miſerable ſhame it were for our ſhipwrights, | 


jf they did not exceed all others in the ſetting up 
of our royal ſhips. © Raleigh. 

' Vaſt numbers of ſhips in our harbours, and 
Jhiprorights in our ſea-port towns. Swift. 
The Roman fleet, although built by gipꝛorigbis, 


and conducted by pilots, both without experience, | 


defeated that of the Carthaginians. *"Arbuth net. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 


| Who ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore, 


— 2 


VUrg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
The grain deep piercing, till it ſcoops it out. . 


'SHIRE, 8hÞr. 2. / Ilxcm, from reman to di- 


vide, Sax.] A diviſion of the kingdom; a 


county; ſo much of the kj 8 is 
under one ſheriff. * 2 i 


. l 
i 
* 


SHI 


His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, | 


Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living fire; 
As two broad beacons, ſet in open fields, 
Send forth their flames far off to every fire. Fairy ©, 
The noble youths from diſtant &ives reſort. Prior. 


reynic, Sax.] The under linen garment of 
A man. 
Shift a /birt: the violence of action hath made 
you reek as a ſacrifice, 
I take but two iris out with me, and 1 mean 
not to{weat extraordinarily. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
When we lay next us what we hold moſt dear, 
Like Hercules, envenom'd ſhirts we wear, 
And cleaving miſchiefs. 
_ Several perſons in December had nothing over 
their ſhoulders but their ſhirts, Addiſon on Italy. 


To SHIRT, shürt'. v. a. {from the noun.] T 
cover; to clothe as in a ſhirt. 
Ah! for fo many ſouls, as but this morn 
Werecloth'd with fleſh, andwarm'd with vital blood, 
But naked now, or birted but with air. Dryden. 


Wanting a ſhirt. 
Linſey-woolſey brothers, 
Grave mummers! ſleeveleſs ſome, and /birtlefs 


others. Pope, 
SH1'TTAH, $hit'-ta. 2 1. /. A ſort of precious 
SHI'TTIM, shit-tim. & wood, of which Moſes 


made the greateſt part of the tables, altars, 
and planks belonging to the tabernacle. 
The wood is hard, tough, ſmooth, with- 
out knots, and extremely beautiful, It 
grows in Arabia. Calmet. 
I will plant in the wilderneſs the Hittab- tree. 
LEE Tſaiah, xli. 19. 
Bring me an offering of badgers ſkins and fbit- 
tim- wood. | | 
' SHY/TTLECOCK, $kit'l-kok. 2. /. (commonly, 
and perhaps as properly, />uttlecock. Of 
/Pittle or /Þuttle the etymology is doubtful: 
Skinner derives it from ſchutteln, G erm. to 
ſnake; or rceatcan, Sax. to throw, He 


thinks it is called a cock from its fea- | 


thers. Perhaps it is properly. Huttlecorꝶ, a 
cork driven to and fro, like the inſtrument 
in weaving, and ſoftened by frequent and 


rapid utterance from cork to cocł.] A cork 
ſtuck with feathers, and driven by players 


from one to another with battledoors. 

Vou need not diſcharge a cannon to break the 
chain of his thoughts: the pat of a /hiitlecoch, or 
the creaking of a jack, will do his buſineſs. Collier. 

SHIvE, ShYtv. u. /. { ſchyve, Dut.] 
1. A ſhce of bread, 
Eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a five. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina, cut off from 
the main ſubſtance, 
Shavings made by the plane are in ſome things 


To SHIVER, shlv'-ar. v. n. [ ſchawwren, 
Germ.] To quake; to tremble ; to ſhud- 
der, as with cold or fear. | | 
Any very harſh noiſe will ſet the teeth on edge, 
and make all the body iver. 
What religious palſy 's this, 


| 
Which makes the bdughs diveſt their bliſs? q 


And, that they might her footſteps ſtraw, 
Drop their leaves with /ivering awe. Cleuveland. 


The man that Ziver'd on-the brink of ſin, 
| Thus ſteel'd and harden'd, ventures boldly in: Dryd. 


. He deſcribed this march to the temple with ſo | 
much horror that he /ivered every joint.” ' Addiſon. | 


Give up Laius to the realms of day, 
Whoſe ghoſt, yet Ai ring on Cocytus' ſand, 


þ 4 


| 


Expects its paſſage to the farther ſtrand, Pope. 
, | ; 


SHIRT, shürt'“. 2. /. L. Hiert, Dan. reine, 


D ryden . | 


SHI'RTLESS, Shurt'-lis. adj. [from Shirt. 


Exodus. | 


. differing from choſe //aves, or thin and flexible | 
) . Pieces of wood, that are obtained by borers. Boyle. | 


Bacon. 


Shaleſp. Cymbeline. ö 


— 


— 


n 


Why ſtand we longer. /ivering under fear? Milt. 


SHO 


*Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucaſus to Aver, 
While vultures eat his growing liver. 
To SHI'VER, $hlv'-ur. v. x. [from hi ve.] To 
fall at once into many parts or fhives. 
Hadſt thou been aught but goſf* mer, feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou'dit ſi ver d like an egg. Shak. King Fobn. 
Upon the breaking and ſhivering of a great ſtate, 
you may be ſure to have wars. 
The natural world, ſhould gravity once ceaſe or 
be withdrawn, would inſtantly Aiver into millions 
of atoms. | Mcodward. 
To SHI'VER, $hliv'-ur. v. 2. To break by one 
act into many parts; to ſhatter. 
The ground with Hive rd armour ſtrown. Milt. 
Show'rs of granados rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ſteel ; 
A thouſand ways at once the /hiver'd orbs 
Fly diverſe, working torment. Philips. 
SHLVER, $hiv'-ur. x. / [from the verb.] One 
fragment of many into which any thing is 
broken, | | 


He would pound thee into /jivers with his fiſt, 


as a ſailor breaks a biſcuit. Shak. Troilus and Creſſidas 
As brittle as the glory is the face; | 


For there it is crackꝰd in an hundred /hivers.Shakeſp. 


If you ftrike a ſolid body that is brittle, it 
breaketh not only where the immediate force is, 
but breaketh all about into Avers and fritters. 
EE Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, | 
Though all to /iivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
SHI'VERY, $hiv=-eEr-y. adj. [from HHiver.] 
Looſe of coherence; incompact; eaſily 
falling into many fragments. 
There were obſerved incredible numbers of 


theſe ſhells thus flatted, and extremely tender, in 


ſhivery ſtone. 
SHO'ADSTONKE, shö'd-stön. u. /. 
Shoadſtone is a ſmall ſtone, ſmooth without, of 
a dark liver colour, and of the ſame colour within, 
only with the addition of a faint purple. It is a 
fragment broke off an iron vein. Wood. on Feffils, 
Certain tin ſtones lie on the face of the ground, 


Weodward, 


which they call hd, as ſhed from the main load, 


and made ſomewhat round by the water. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


The loads or veins of metal were by this action 
of the departing water made eaſy to be found out 
by. the /oads, or trains of metallick fragments 
borne off from them, and lying in trains from thoſe 
veins towards the ſea, in the ſame courſe that wa- 
ter falling thence would take. Woodward. 
 SHOAL,'8h61. 7. J [rcole, Sax.) 
1. A crowd; a great multitude; a throng. 
Wöben there be great /oals of people which go 
on to populate without foreſeeing means of ſuſten- 
tation, once in an age they diſcharge part of their 
people upon other nations. Bacon. 
A league is made againſt ſuch routes and /oals 
of people as have utterly degenerated from nature. 
f : 8 | Bacon. 
The vices of a prince draw ſſoles of followers, 
when his virtue leaves him the more eminent, be- 
. cauſe inge. Decay of Piety. 
A foal of filver fiſhes glides 
. And plays about the barges. Waller. 
God had the command of famine, whereby he 
could have carried them off by ſoals. ' Woodward. 
Around the goddeſs roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable ſhoal ; 
Thick, and more thick, the black blockade ex- 
n . Pepe. 
2. A ſhallow; a fand-banx. 55 
The haven's mouth they durſt not enter, for 
the dangerous /ioals. Abbot's Deſcrip. af the World. 
le heaves them off the /oles. Dryden. 
Ihe depth of your pond ſhould be fix foot; and 
on the ſides ſome Holes for the ſiſh to lay their 
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SHO 


To SHOAL, $h&1, v. u. {from the noun.} 
1. To crowd; to throng. . 
The wave-ſprung entrails, about which fauſens 
; and fiſh did Hole. Chapman. 
2. To be ſhallow ; to grow ſhallow. 
What they met 
Solid, or flimy, as in raging ſea 
Toſt up and down, together crowded drove, 
From each ſide /ioaling tow'rds the mouth of hell. 
; Milton. 
| $HOAL, shö'I. adj. Shallow; obſtructed or 
incumbered with banks, 


| $How&LINnEss, sh&1-y-nls. 2. J. [from oa. 

SGhallowneſs; frequency of ſhallow places, 

ShoA'LY, sh61- 
ſhoals ; full of ſhallow places. 

Thoſe who live | 

Where with his Healy fords Vulturnus roars. Dryd. 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 

The toſſing veſſel ſail'd on Aoaly ground. Dryden. 


| SHOCK, shök'. 1. J. Icboc, Fr. ſchocten, Dut.)] 
1. Conflict; mutual impreſſion of violence; 
violent concourſe. | 
Tho the hoc 
OF fighting elements, on all ſides round 
. Environ'd, wins his way, | 
2, Concuſſion; external violence. 

It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath 
ſtood the heck of an eternal duration without cor- 
ruption or alteration, ſhould after be corrupted or 

altered. 7 Fudge Hale. 
Theſe ſtrong unſhaken mounds reſiſt the focks 
Of tides and ſeas tempeſtuous, while the rocks, 
That ſecret in a Jong continued vein _ 
. 'Paſs through the earth, the pond'rous pile ſuſtain. 
| | ; Blackmore. 
Such is the haughty man; his tow'ring ſoul, 
»Midſt all the ocks and injuries of fortune, 
' Riſes ſuperior and looks down on Cæſar. Adlliſon. 
Long, at the head of his few faithful friends, 
He ſtood the flock of a whole hoſt of foes. Addi/. 

The tender apples, from their parents rent 
By ſtormy /hocks, muſt not neglected lie 
The prey of worms. 3 Philips. 

3. The conflict of enemies. | 
The adverſe legions not leſs hideous join'd 
The horrid /ock. | 
; Thoſe that run away-are in more danger than 
the others that ſtand the Hoc.  £ Eftrange. 
x | Ihe mighty force 
Of Edward twice o'erturn'd their deſp'rate king : 
I wice he aroſe, and join'd the horrid och, Philips. 
4. Offence; impreſſion of diſguſt. | 
Fewer ſhocks a ſtateſman gives his friend. Young. 
5. [Schocke, old Dut.] Apile of ſheaves of corn. 
95 Corn tithed, Sir parſon, together to get, 
And cauſe it on ſbocls to be by and by ſet. Tuſſer. 
In a full age, like as a oc of corn cometh 
in his ſeaſon. Jab. 
Thou, full of days, like weighty ſocks of corn 
In ſeaſon reap'd, ſhall to thy grave be borne. Sandys. 
Behind the maſter walks, builds up the iel, 
| Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomſon. 
6. [From SHagg.] A rough dog. 


I would fain know why a /oc4 and a hound 


” 


Milton. | 


are not diſtind ſpecies, 
To SHOCK, 8h6k'. v. a. [ /chocken, Dut.] 
% Dy violence. 1. 
2. To meet force with force; to encounter. 
I!zhheſe her princes are come home again: 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will ect them. Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 
3. To offend; to diſguſt. | 
- -— Suppoſing' verſes are never 

they contain any thing that ſbocls religion or good 
manners, they are | | 


Vierſus inopes rerum, nugeque canore. Dryden. 
W My ſon, e e 
bade him love, and bid him now forbear: 


I you have any kindneſs for him, ſtill 


Locke. | 


N 


ö 


. adj. [from SHoal.] Full of 


Milton, | 


| 


— 


ſo beautiful, yet, if 


Adviſe him not to fbeck a father's will. Dryden. 


| 


SHO 


ulian, who lov'd each ſober mind to cl, 
Who laugh'd at God, and offer'd to a cock. Harte. | 
Thoſe who in reading Homer are /hocted that 
tis always a lion, may as well be angry that 'tis 
always a man. Pope. 
To SHOCK, shök“. v. 7. 1 
1. To meet with hoſtile violence. 
And now with ſhouts the /oeking armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd ; 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. Pope. 
2. To be offenſive. | g 
The French humour, in regard of the liberties 


they take in female converſations, is very /ocking | 


to the Italians, who are naturally jealous. 
| Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
To SHOCK, shök'. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
build up piles of ſheaves. . 
Reap well, ſcatter not, gather clean that is ſhorn, 
Bind faſt, Aocl apace, have an eye to thy corn. T,. 
Shop, sh0d', for Hoed, the preterite and par- 
ticiple paſſive of To oe. : 
Strong axletree'd cart that is clouted and /od. 
| | 0 Tuſſer. 
SHOE, shô'. u. /. plural es, anciently. Soon. 
lrceo, reoe, Sax. /choe, Dut.] The cover 
of the foot, of horſes as well as men. 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your foe un- 
tied, and every thing about you demonſtrating a 
careleſs deſolation. Shakeſp. 
Spare none but ſuch as go in clouted ſoon, * 
For they are thrifty honeſt men. Shateſþ. Henry VI. 
This hollow cylinder is fitted with a ſucker, upon 
which is nailed a good thick piece of tanned foe- 
leather. | FA Boyle. 
VUDnknovn and like eſteem'd, and the dull ſwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted n, 
And yet more medic'nal than that moly 
That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; 
He call'd it hxmony. Milton. 
I was in pain, pulled off my /oe, and ſome eaſe 
that gave me. Temple. 
0 SHOE, shö'. v. a. preterite J. Hod; par- 
ticiple paſſive od. [from the noun.) 
1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe : uſed com- 
monly of horſes. | | 
The ſmith's note for foeing and plough irons, 
75 | 1 | Shakeſp. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horſe ; and 
makes it a great appropriation to his own good 
parts, that he can foe him himſelf, Shakeſþ. 
Tell your maſter that the horſes want /oeing. 
| Sevift. 
2. To cover at the bottom. | 
The wheel compos'd of crickets bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the ſtones, | 
With thiſtle down they /od it. Drayton. 


SHOE'BOY, 8h0'-boy. 2. /. hoe and boy.] A 
boy that cleans ſhoes. | 


If I employ a ſpoeboy, is it in view to his advan- | 


tage, or my own convenience ? Stoift. 
SHOEING-HORN, $h0O'-Ing-harn. n. /. | hoe 
AM are] | 
1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admiſſion of 
the foot into a narrow ſhoe. 
2. Any thing by which a tranſaction is faci- 
litated ; any thing uſed as a medium: in 
contempt. _ wot N 
Moſt of our fine young ladies retain in their 
ſervice ſupernumerary and inſignificant fellows, 
which they uſe like whifflers, and commonly call 
ſhoetng-borns. Spectator. 
Ihave been an arrant hoeing- horn for above theſe 
twenty years. I ſerved my miſtreſs in that capa- 
city above five,of the number before ſhe was ſhod. 
Though ſhe had many who made their applica- 
tions to her, I always thought myſelf the beſt ſhoe 
in her ſhop. : «1 Speaator, 
SHO'EMAKER, 8h0/-mik-ar.. n. /. [hoe and 
maker, ] One whole trade is to make ſhoes. 


SHO 


A cobler or ſboemaler may find ſom 
with the latcher of a ſhoe that an 
painted, when the whole figure is 
but an Apelles could paint, | 
SHO'ETYE, $hO'-ty. u. /. [ /boe and tye.] 

ribband with which women tie th 

Madam, I do, as is my duty, 
Honour the ſhadow of your Hoetye. 
SHOG, shög'. 7. /. [from oc. ] Viol 
cuſſion. | 
Another's diving bow he did adore, 
Which, with a hg, caſts all the hair before. B/ 
He will rather have the primitive man to be pro. 
duced in a kind of digeſting balneum, where al the 
heavier lees may ſubſide, and a due Equilibrium 
be maintained, not diſturbed by any ſuch rude 
and violent hg that would ruffle and break al 
the little ſtamina of the embryon. Bentley, 
To SHOG, 8hog.. v. a. To ſhake; to agitate 
by ſudden interrupted impulſes. 
After it is waſhed, they put the remnant into 
a wooden diſh, the which they ſoftly hg to and 


2 little fault 

Apelles had 
ſuch as none 
. atis. 


] The 
Elr ſhoes, 


H udibras, 
ent con. 


— 


flitted away. . 


SHONE, shö'n. The preterite of /hine. 
All his father in him ſhone. 


Carey, 


Million. 


participle paſſive, of ate. 
Taxallan, ſboot by Montezuma's pow'rs, 
Has, to reſiſt his forces, call'd in ours. Dry, 
To SHOOT, shô't. v. a. preterite I /bot ; par- 
ticiple hot or /hotten. [ycedtan, Sax.) 
1. To diſcharge any thing ſo as to make it fly 
with ſpeed or violence, | 
Light 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milt, 
2. To diſcharge as from a bow or gun. 
I owe you much, and, like a witleſs youth, 
That which I owe is loſt ; but if you pleaſe 
To ſhoot an arrow that felf way | 
Which you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt 
To find both. | Shak, 
This murtherous ſhaft that 's ox 
Hath not yet lighted ; and our ſafeſt way 
Is to avoid the aim, | Shateſp, 
A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill, 
And from about her ht darts of deſire 
Into all eyes to wiſh her ſtill in ſight. 
3. To let off: uſed of the inſtrument, 
The men ſboot ſtrong ſhoots with their bows. 
Abbet, 
The two ends of a bow ot off, fly from one 
another. Boyle. 
Men who know not hearts ſhould make examples, 
Which, like a warning- piece, muſt be ſp! off, 
To fright the reſt from crimes. Dryden, 
4. To ſtrike with any thing ſhot. 
Not an hand ſhall touch the mount, but he ſhall 
be ſtoned or t through. 
5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themſelves, neither c 
up their top among the thick boughs. zel. xx%1.14- 
A grain of muſtard groweth up and ſhovteth out 
great brauches. | 
Tell like a tall old oak how learning H 
To heav'n her branches, and to hell her roots. 
: Denban. 
to dart or thruſt forth. 
That gently warms 
The univerſe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unſeen, _ 
_ Shoots inviſible virtue ev'n to the deep. Milton, 
3 Ye, who pluck the flowers, 5 
Beware the ſecret ſnake that /boots a ſting. Dry 
I The laſt had a ſtar upon its breaſt, which ſol 
forth pointed beams of a peculiar luſtre. Adiiſu. 
Pir'd by the torch of noon to * — * 
5 2 2 0 | ' h 
2 Ri 0 hill forth * the pill Bose 
7. To puſh ſuddenly. So we ſay, to. /boot a 


Fa 


6. To emit ; 


| bolt or den. i 1 have 


fro in the water, until the earthy ſubſtance he 


Snook, 8hif'k. The preterite, and in poetry - 


Milton. 


Exodus, xix. 13. 


Mark, iv. 32.1 pe 
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world; ſom 


s H 0 


f | { have laughed ſometimes when 1 have reflect- 


o have ſhot themſelves into the 

3 7 out x ar the ſtage with vaſt 

laufe; and ſome: hiſſed off, quitting it with 

41 ce. ; | Dryden. 
e hs liquid air his moving pinions wound, 

And in the moment Hou him on the ground. Dryd. 


2. To puſh forward. 


- 


They that ſee me boot out the lip, they ſhake 
the head. 


man's term. CER 
Straight lines in joiners language are called a 


joint; that is, two pieces of wood, that are Spor, 


that is, planed, or elſe pared with a paring chiſſel. 
; Moxon. 


10. To paſs through with ſwiftnefs. 


Thus having ſaid, ſhe ſinks beneath the ground 


6 | Dryden. 


To Suoor, sh&'t v. u. 


1. To perform the act of ſhooting, or emit- 


ting a miſſile weapon. 5 
The archers have ſorely grieved him, and ſbot 


at him. 1 | : Geneſis. 
When he has /bot his beſt, he is ſure that none 
ever did ſhoot better. Temple. 


A ſhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, | 
And forts againſt the ſun with equal rays. Dryd, 
When you ſboot, and ſhutrone eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid, 


Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 


2. To germinate; to increaſe in vegetable 


growth, 


Such trees as love the ſun do not willingly de- | 


ſcend far into the earth; and therefore they are 


therefore it will produce nothing. 


commonly trees that ht up much. Bacon. 
Onions, as they hang, will Boot forth. Bacon. 
The tree at once both upward boots, 
And juſt as much grows downward to the roots. 
ä Cleaveland. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shorts riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees: Dryd. 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, 


But the wild olive gots, and ſhades the ungrateful 


plain. Dryden. 
New creatures riſe, | 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 
Till /o:ting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
. Dryden. 
The corn laid up by the ants would t under 
ground, if they did not bite off all the buds; and 
Addiſon, 
A wild where weeds and-flow'rs promiſcuous 
ſport, | gs 
Or garden tempting with forbidden fruit; Pope. 


3. To form itſelf into any ſhape. 


If the menſtruum be overcharged, metals will 


Fil fag! oa Bacon. 

Although exhaled, and placed in cold conſerva- 
tories, it will cryſtallize and Aoot into glacious bo- 
dies, | 


Brown. 


That rude maſs will r itſelf into ſeveral forms, 


till it make an habitable world: the ſteady hand 


ſiſtence of a ſyrup, and ſet into a cool place, the | 

, eſſential ſalt will Zoo? upon the ſides of the veſſels. | 
” | Afbuibnot on Aliments. 

4. To be emitted. L | 


of providence being the inviſible guide of all its 


motions: 8 Burnett Theory. 
Expreſſed juices of plants, boiled into the con- 


There /2ot a ſtreaming lamp along the ſky, 
Which on the winged lightning ſeem'd to fly. 
— Dryden. 
Tell them that the rays of light Aoot from the 
fon to dur earth at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty thouſand miles in the ſecond of a minute, 


they ſtand aghaſt at ſuch talk. Watts. 
| The grand ztherial bow 
SLocts up immenſe, ; Thomſon. 


5, To protuberate; to jet out 
You, II. No XVI. 


— 


| Pſalms. 
Jo fit to each other by planing: a work- 


4 


| 


** 
0 > 


1 


SHO 


The land did cot out with a very great pro- 
montory, bending that way. 
Abbo: Deſcription of the World, 
This valley of the Tirol lies incloſed' on all ſides 
by the Alps, though its dominions Hoot out into 
ſeveral branches among the breaks of the moun- 
tains. Addiſon on Italy. 
6. To paſs as an arrow. 
| Thy words /ozt thro' my heart, 
Melt my reſolves, and turn me all to love. Addi. 
7. To become any thing by ſudden growth. 
Materials dark and crude, 
Of ſpiritous fiery ſpume, till touch'd 
With heaven's ray, and temper'd, they e forth 
So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. Milt. 
Let me but live to ſhadow this young plant 
From blites and ſtorms; he'll ſoon /oot up a hero. 
| | Dryden. 
8. To move ſwiftly along. 
A /looting ſtar in autumn thwarts the night. Milt. 
Where Tigris at the foot of Paradiſe 
Into a gulf t under ground, till part 
Roſe up a fountain by the tree of life. Milton. 
At fir ſhe flutters, but at length ſhe ſprings 
To ſmoother flight, and //oots upon her wings. Dry, 
The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies, 
She ſtops and liſtens, and ite forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. 


Dryden. | 


Heaven's imperious queen et down from high; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 


The gates are forc'd. Dryden. 
She downward glides, 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and /oots beneath the tides. 

Gay. 


Where the mob gathers, ſwiftly ot along, 


Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. Gay. 
Not half fo ſwiftly Pots along in air 
The gliding lightning. Pope. 


9. To feel a quick glancing pain. 
SHooT, shöô't. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act or impreſſion of any thing emit- 
ted from a diſtance. 
The Turkiſh bow giveth a very forcible ſhoot, 
inſomuch as the arrow hath pierced a ſteel target 
two inches thick ; but the arrow, if headed with 
wood, hath been known to pierce through a piece 
of wood of eight inches thick. Bacon. 
2. The act of ſtriking, or endeavouring to 
ſtrike, with a miſſive weapon difcharged by 
any inſtrument. 5 
The noiſe of thy croſs-bow - 
Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my /oot is loſt. Shak, 
But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill, 
And ſhooting well is then accounted ill. 
Thus will 1 ſave my credit in the /hoot ; 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do 't. Shak. 
As a country-fellow was making a ort at a 
Pigeon, he trod upon a ſnake that bit him. L EHr. 


7 [Scheuten, Dut.] Branches HTuing from the 


main ſtock. l 
They will not come juſt on the tops where they 
were cut, but out of thoſe ſboots which were water- 
boughs. _ Bacon. 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 


Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender Aoots. Milt. | 


Prune off ſuperfluous branches, and ois of this 
ſecond ſpring; but expoſe not the fruit without 
leaves ſufficient, - | 

| The hook ſhe bore 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year; 
To decent form the lawleſs t to bring, 
And teach th* obedient branches where to ſpring. 
Now, ſhould my praiſes owe their — 
To beauty, dreſs, or paint, or youth, 

Twere grafting on an annual ſtock 

That muſt our expectations mock; 

And, making one luxuriant cot, 25 
Die the next year for want of root. Swift. 

Pride puſh'd forth buds at ev'ry branching oe, 
And virtue ſhrunk almoſt beneath the root. Harte. 


p 


Evelyn. | 


SHO 
SHOO'TER, shô't-ür. 7. / [from Soot.] One 


that ſhoots; an archer ; a gunner. 
The footer ewe, the broad-leav'd ſycamore. 


We are Hooters both, and thou doft deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteſt 
With thine own clay. 

The king with gifts a veſſel ſtores; 
And next, to reconcile the ſhooter God, 
Within her hollow ſides the ſacrifice he ſlow'd. 


— 


| Snor, sh6p'. u. .. Irceop, Sax. a magazine; 


1. A place where any thing is ſold. 
Our windows are broke down, 
And we for fear compell'd to ſhut our Zops, Sha b. 
In his needy op a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 


faithfully prepared. 
His 
enjoyment of himſelf live out of it. South's Serm, 
What a ſtrange thing is it, that a little health, 


ſenſcleſs of theſe great things that are coming ſs 
faſt upon us! | | Law, 
2. Aroom in whichmanufaQuresarecarriedon. 
Vour moſt grave belly thus anſwer'd: 
True is it, my incorporate friends, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 
Becauſe I am the ſtorehouſe and the // op 
Of the whole body. | 
We have divers mechanical arts and ſtuffs made 
by them; and /ops for ſuch as are not brought 
into vulgar uſe. 


\. ME — 


_— 


Bench on which any work is done. 
Thar beaſtly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 
And ſtalls, and /opboards, in vaſt ſwarms, 


It dwells not in ſhops or workhouſes; nor till 


ſeven years to a ſmith or a taylor, that he ſhould 


the anvil; or'from whiſtling to a Wam come to 
preach to a congregation, 


Book in which a tradeſman keeps his ac- 
F 5 
They that have wholly negledted the exerciſe 


one unpractiſed in figures to caſt up a opbook. Locke. 
SHO'PKEEPER, S$hop'-kep-ur, u. /. Hoh and 


merchant, who only deals by wholeſale. 
f Nothing is more common than to hear a H- 


to tell him what is a clock. 
A: petty. trader. 
SHORE, shö'r. The preterite of Shear. 


I'm glad thy father's dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him; and pure grief 


| 2. The bank of a river.” A'licentious uſe. 


Heſide the fruitful Bore of muddy Nile, 
Upon a ſunny bank outſtretched lay, | 


3. A drain: properly eber. 


a building; a buttreſs. 


2 4 L. 


Fairfax, 


Herbert. 


Dryden. 


e/choppe, Fr. /hopa, low Lat. Ainfworth.] 


Shakeſp. 
Scarce any ſold in ops could be relied on as 
Boyle. x 
ſhop is his element, and he cannot with any 


or the poor buſineſs of a /p, . ſhould keep us ſo 


Shateſp. ö 


Bacon, - 


SH0'rBOARD,sh0p'-bord. / Hop and board.] 


With new-chalk'd bills, and ruſty arms. Hudib. 
the late age was it ever known that any one ſerved 
__ commence. doctor or divine from the /hopboard or 


South's Sermons. 


Suo'rBOOox, shöp'-bôk. 2. /. |./hop and bool. 


of their. underſtandings, will be as unfit for it, as 


keep.] A trader who ſells in a ſhop.; not a 


keeper deſiring his neighbour to have the goodneſs 
: ö : Addiſon, - 
SHO'PMAN, $hop'-mAn. 2. J. [/bop,and man.] 


Garth, gen'rous as his muſe, preſcribes and gives *; 
The /opmen ſells, and by deitruction lives; Dryg. - 


Shere his old thread in twain. Shakeſp."- 
SHORE, shö'r. x: . [reone; Sax. ] 2, 
1. The coaſt of the ſca. | 5 

Sea coder d ſea; 3 

Sea without fore. Milton,”- 


in monſtrous length, a mighty crocodile. Spenſer. - 


4. [ Schooren, Dut. to prop.) The ſupport of 
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When l uſe the word ſtore; I may intend thereby | 


- a coaſt of land near the ſea, or a drain-to carry off 
water, or a prop to ſupport a building. Watt; Logick. 
To SHORE, shô'r. v. a. [ ſchooren, Dut.] 
1. To prop; to ſupport. 
They undermined the wall, and, asthey wrought, 
Pored it up with timber. ö Knolles. 
He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſiſtence 

-in court, but ſtood there on his own feet, for the 

moſt of his allies rather leaned upon him than 

Jhored him up. Woiton, 

There was alſo made a ſboring or under-propping 
act for the benevolence; to make the ſums which 
any perſon had agreed to pay leviable by courſe of 

law. Bacon , Henry VII. 
2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe. | 

I will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him; if 
he think it fit to pore them again, let him call me 
rogue. | Shakeſp. 

SHo'RELESS, 8h0'r-lls. adj. (from Fore.) 

Having no coaſt. | 

This ocean of felicity is ſo ſhoreleſi and bottom- 
leſs, that all the ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt 
it. | 

Sho'RELING, 8h&r-lng. u. . [from /bear, 
 /hore.) The felt or ſkin of a ſheep ſhorn. 

SHORN3 8ha'rn. The participle paſſive of 
ſhear : with of. | | 
: So roſe the Danite ſtrong, 

Shorn of his ſtrength. Milton, 

Vile ſhrubs are torn for browze: the tow'ring 

height 55 

Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. Dryd. 

le plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 

Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight; 

Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal ſight. Dryden. 

SHORT, sha'rt. adj. [rceont, Sax. 

1. Not long; commonly, not long enough. 
- Weak though lam of limb, and fort of fight, | 

Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, 

I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 

To keep theſe limbs, and to preſerve theſe eyes 
Pope. 
2. Not long in ſpace or extent. | 

This leſs voluble earth, 
By Hborter flight to the eaſt, had left them there. Milt. 

Though fort my ſtature, yet my name extends. 

To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends, Pope. 
3. Not long in time or duration, | 
They change the night into day: the light is 

fort, becauſe of darkneſs. Fob, xvii. 12. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv'ſt 

Live well; how long or ſbort permit to heav'n. 
e Milton. 
Sbort were her marriage joys: for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. 
4. Repeated by. quick iterations. 
. N then ſbort, ſeem'd loth from home 
to pals, e 
Which more it mov d the more it ſweeter was. 

| 7 | | Sidney. 

Thy breath comes ſbort, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purſued. Dryden. 

My breath grew Aiort, my beating heart ſprung 

| upward, 

And leap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom, 

. 5 | Smith. . 
5. Not adequate; not equal: with of before 
thething with which thecompariſonismade. : 

Immoderate praiſes the fooliſh lover thinks ſhort 

of his miſtreſs, though they reach far beyond the 

heavens. | 8 | Sidney. 
Some cottons here grow, but Fort in worth unto 
thoſe of Smyrna. re 5 Sandys. : 
The Turks give you. a quantity rather exceed- 
ing than fboxt e e Sandys. 
1 . ee them not; not therefore am 1 ſhort 
Bf kaow ing what. 1 ought, Milton Par, Reg. 


Boyle. | 


| Addiſon. 


RO 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate! but, /bort 
Of thy perfection, how ſhall 1 attain! 
To place her in Olympus' top a gueſt, 
Among th' immortals, who with neQtar ſeaſt; 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainment ſcort 
Of the true ſplendor of her preſent court. Waller. 
We err, and come ſhort of ſcience, becauſe we 
are ſo frequently miſled by the evil conduct of our 
imaginations, | Glanville. 
As in many things the knowledge of philoſo- 
phers was ſhort of the truth, ſo almoſt in all things 
their practice fell Art of their knowledge: the 
principles by which they walked were as much 
below thoſe by which they judged, as their fect 
were below their head. South's Sermons. 
He wills not death ſhould terminate their ſtrife ; 
And wounds, if wounds enſue, be ſbort of life. Dryd. 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity.and bre- 
vity, and falls ſort of him in nothing but ſimpli- 
city and propriety of ſtyle. Pope. 
Defe& in our behaviour, coming ſort of the 
utmoſt gracefulneſs, often eſcapes our obſervation. 
| | Locke. 
If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual uni- 
verſal aſſent from all mankind, practical principles 
come irt of an univerſal reception. Locke. 
The people fall fort of thoſe who border upon 
them in ſtrength of underſtanding. Addiſon, 
A neutral indifference falls ſbort of that obliga- 
tion they lie under, who have taken ſuch oaths. 


Milton. 


1 


When I made theſe, an artiſt undertook to imi- 
tate it; but, uſing another way of poliſhing them, 
he fell much /ort of what 1 had attained to, as 1 
afterwards underſtood, Newton. 

It is not credible that the Phœnicians, who had 


without puſhing their trade to the Indies. Arbuth. 
Doing isexpreſsly commanded, and no happineſs 
allowed to any thing fort of it. South's Sermons. 
' The ſignification of words will be allowed to 
fall much ſort of the knowledge of things. Baker. 


| 6. Defective; imperfect ; not attaining the 


end; not reaching the intended point. 
Since higher I fall port, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Milton. 
That great wit has fallen /port in his account. 
| PETRI 
Where reaſon. came ſhort, revelation diſcovered 
on which fide the truth lay. Locke, 
Men expreſs their univerſal ideas by ſigns; a 
faculty which beaſts come ſhort in. Locke. 
7, Not far diſtant iu time. 
He commanded thoſe, who were appointed to 
attend him, to be ready by a ſcort day. Clarendon, 
8. Scanty; wanting. 
The Engliſh were inferior in number, and grew 
ſhort in their proviſions. 
They, ſort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpe& of the war. Dryd. 
9. Not fetching a compaſs. 
| So ſoon as ever they were gotten out of the 
hearing of the cock, the lion turned ort upon 
him and tore him to pieces. -L' Eſtrange. 
le ſeiz'd the helm; his fellows cheer d, | 
Turn'd fort upon the ſhelfs, and manly ſteer d. 
| EE: Dryden. 
For, turning Fort, he ſtruck with all his mige 
Full on the helmet of th* unwary knight. Dryden. 
10. Not going ſo far as was intended. 
As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops Hort. i” Dryden. 
11. Defective as to quantity. 
When the fleece is ſnorn, 
Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer; Dryd. 
12. Narrow; contracted. he Be 
Men of wit and parts, but of Hort thoughts 
and little meditation, are apt to diftruſt every 


"3% 


The height apd gepth of 2by. eternal wa, 
* "Alfhunian th6ights cure Hort, ſupreme of things, 
- os | | 9 2578 M | Milton, | 


- 


— 


e eſtabliſhed colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt bor, 


Hayward. | 


SH O 


They, fince their own ort underſtan 
No farther. than the preſent, think ev 
Like them diſcloſe the ſecrersof their b 

13. Brittle ; friable. 
His fleſh is not firm, but Hort and taſteleſd jr, 
Marl from Derbyſhire was very fat, though i 
had ſo great a quantity of ſand, that it Was c 

/hort, that, when wet, you could not work : 

a ball, or make it hold together. 
14. Not bending. 
The oy broke Hort; the beaſt then bellow'g 
oud, 
And his ſtrong neck to a new onſet bow'd. Dryzn 
SHORT, sha'rt. 2. / [from the adjective.] 4 
ſummary account. | 
The. /ort and long is, our play is preferr'd. 850 
In /ors, ſhe, makes a man of him at ſixteen, 
and a.boy all his life after. L' Eftrance, 
Repentance is, in Hort, nothing but a turning 
from ſin to God; the caſting off all our former 
evils, and, inſtead thereof, couſtantly practiſing 


dings reach 
n the wiſe 
reaſt Rowe, 


it into 
Mortimer. 


— 


all thoſe chriſtian duties which God reguireth 9 
Us. ö Duty of Man. 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude 
that I truſt to the goodneſs of my cauſe: the ort 
on 't is, tis indifferent to your humble ſervant 
whatever your party ſays. Dr) des. 
From Medway's pleaſing ſtream 

To Severn's roar be thine: 
In. /ort, reſtore my love, and ſhare my kingdom, 
Dry lin. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Englih are 
known to few: *tis impoſſible even for a good 
wit to underſtand and practiſe them, without the 
| help of a liberal education and long reading; in 
ort, without wearing off the ruſt which he con- 
trated while he was laying in a ſtock of learning, 
| ED | Dryden, 
The Hort is, to ſpeak all in a word, the poſi- 
bility of being ſound in a ſalvable ſtate cannot be 
ſufficiently ſecured, without a poſſibility of always 
perſevering in it. Norris, 
To ſee whole bodies of men breaking a conſti- 
tution; in Hort, to be encompaſſed with the 
greateſt dangers from without, to be torn by many 
virulent factions within, then to be ſecure and 
ſenſeleſs, are the moſt likely ſymptoms, in a ſtate, 
of ſickneſs unto death. Swift, 
SHORT, $ha'rt. adv. [It is, I think, only 

uſed in compoſition.) Not long. 
Bi Beauty and youth, | 

And ſprightly hope, and hori- enduring joy. Dry. 
One ſtrange draught preſcribed by Hippocrates 
for a Hort. breathed man, is half a gallon of hy- 
dromel, with a little vinegar. 


1, To make ſhort, either in time or ſpace, 
Becauſe they ſee it is not fit or poſſible that 
churches ſhould frame thankſgivings anſwerable 
to each petition, they g orten ſomewhat the reigns 
of their cenſure, | Hooter, 
Would you have been ſo brief with him, he would 
Have been ſo brief with you to ſhorten you, 
For taking ſo the head, the whole head's length. 
3 Sjybaleſp. 
To orten its ways to knowledge, and make 
each perception more comprehenſive, it binds 
them into bundles, | Locke, 
| None ſhall dare 
With Horten d word to ſtab in cloſer war, 
But in fair combat. 
War, and luxury's more direful rage, 
Thy crimes have brought, to Horten mortal breath, 
With all the num' rous family of death. Dryden, 
Whatever Horten, the fibres, by inſinuating 
themſelves into their parts, as water in a rope, 
contracts. 5 Arbuthnd, 
2. To contract; to abbreviate. 
We Horten d days to moments by love's art, 
Whilſt our two ſouls 
Perceiv'd no paſſing time, as if a pirt 


þ 


$ ichling+ 


thing for a fancy. Barnet, 


| Our love had been of ſtill eternity. 
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I Arbutbat. 
| To SHORTEN, sha'rtn. v. a. [from Sort.] 


Dryden. 


8H © 
| SHO | | 


4- To confine; to binder from 25 M 
The Iriſh dwell altogether by th ogreſfion, | SHo'rTNESs, cb{' 
y their ſepts, ſo as 1. The e ſh 10 [from Hor ? }] } And breath 
Ort, either in time 9 the ort winde 
| Fend! ed accents of new broik. 
- 4. Henry IV. - 
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- "When uſs the word ſtore, I may intend thereby 
a coaſt of land near the ſea, or a drain to carry off 


water, or a prop to ſupport a building. Watia'sLogicb. 


To SHORE, shö'r. v. a. [ ſchooren, Dut. ] 

1. To prop; to ſupport. 

They undermined the wall, and, as they wrought, 
Pored it up with timber. Knolles. 

He did not much ſtrengthen his own ſubſiſtence 

-in court, but ſtood there on his own feet, for the 

moſt of his allies rather leaned upon him than 

Jhored him up. Wotton, 

There was alſo made a boring or under-propping 

act for the benevolence ; to make the ſums which 
any perſon had agreed to pay leviable by courſe of 

law, | Bacon s Henry VII. 
2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe. 

I will bring theſe two blind ones aboard him; if 
he think it fit to ſore them again, let him call me 
rogue. : Shakeſp. 

SHo'RELESS, shö'r-IIs. adj. [from ore.) 
Having no coaſt. 3 ; 

This ocean of felicity is ſo forele/s and bottom- 
leſs, that all the ſaints and angels cannot exhauſt 
it. 44 Boyle. 

 Sho'sELING, shôr-UHng. u. ,. [from /ear, 

 /hore.) The felt or ſkin of a ſheep ſhorn. 

SHORNz $ha'rn. The participle paſhve of 
fear: with of: et 

So roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Shorn of his ſtrength. i Milton. 
Vile ſhrubs are „born for browze: the tow'ring 
height 7 

Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. Dryd. 

le plunging downward ſhot his radiant head; 

Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight; 

Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. Dryden. 
SHORT, %hart. adj. [pceont, Sax. 

1. Not long; commonly, not long enough. 

- Weak though lam of limb, and bort of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite, | 
I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, 

To keep theſe limbs, and to preſerve theſe eyes 
5 Pope. 
2. Not long in ſpace or extent. 5 

This leſs voluble earth, 
Buy fborterflight to the eaſt, had left them there. Milt. 

Though fort my ſtature, yet my name extends 

To heav'n itſelf, and carth's remoteſt ends, Pope. 
3. Not long in time or duration, 
They change the night into day: the light is 

foort, becauſe of darkneſs. Fob, xvii. 12. 

- Norlove thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv'ſt 

Live well; how long or ſort permit to heav'n. 
"TO | Milton. 

Short were her marriage joys: for in the prime 
| Of youth her lord expir'd before his time. Dryden. 
4. Repeated by. quick iterations. 


Her breath, then fort, ſeem'd loth from home 


to pals, | 


Which more it mov d the more ĩt ſweeter was. 


| : | | Sidney. 
Thy breath comes ſhort, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purſued. Dryden. 
My breath grew /ort, my beating heart ſprung 
1 upward, Ts | : 
And ſleap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom, * 
OR 5 Smith. 

5. Not adequate; not equal: with of before 


Ba thething with wack thecompariſon is made. 


Ammoderate praiſes the fooliſh lover thinks ſbort 
of his miſtreſs, though they reach far beyond the 
heavens. | Sianey. 

Some cottons here grow, but irt in worth unto 
thoſe of Smyrna. | ©. Sandys. 
The Turks give you a quantity rather exceed- | 
ing than fort of your expectations. Sandy... 
2 8 them not; not therefore am I hrt 
f knowing what l ought, Milton's Par. Neg. 
Al Ä 
er £49 thy,cternal ways, - 


end; not reaching the intended point. 


SHO 


© glorious trial of exceeding love, | 
Engaging me to emulate! but, ſort 
Of thy perfection, how ſhall 1 attain ! 
To place her in Olympus' top a gueſt, 
Among th' immortals, who with nectar feaſt; 
That poor would ſeem, that entertainment ſcort 
Of the true ſplendor of her preſent court. Walter. 
We err, and come ſhort of ſcience, becauſe we 
are ſo frequently miſled by the evil conduct of our 
imaginations, Glanville. 
As in many things the knowledge- of philoſo- 
phers was ſhort of the truth, ſo almoſt in all things 
their practice fell Hort of their knowledge: the 
principles by which they walked were as much 
below thoſe by which they judged, as their feet 
were below their head. South's Sermons. 
He wills not death ſhould terminate their ſtrife ; 
And wounds, if wounds enſue, be ſbort of life. Dryd. 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and bre- 
vity, and falls ſort of him in nothing but ſimpli- 
city and propriety of ſtyle. Pope. 
Defect in our behaviour, coming ſort of the 
utmoſt gracefulneſs, often eſcapes our An: 
OCRE. 
If ſpeculative maxims have not an actual uni- 
verſal aſſent from all mankind, practical principles 
come ſiort of an univerſal reception. Locke. 
The people fall ſhort of thoſe who border upon 
them in ſtrength of underſtanding. Addiſon, 
A neutral indifference falls ſort of that obliga- 
tion they lie under, who have taken ſuch oaths. 
Addiſon. 
| When I made theſe, an artiſt undertook to imi- 
tate it; but, uſing another way of poliſhing them, 
he fell much /ort of what I had attained to, as I 
afterwards underſtood. 
lt is not credible that the Phœnicians, who had 
eſtabliſhed colonies in the Perſian gulph, ſtopt ſhort, 
without puſhing their trade to the Indies. Arbuth. 
Doing isexpreſsly commanded, and no happineſs 
allowed to any thing fort of it. South's Sermons. 
The ſignification of words will be allowed to 
fall much ſort of the knowledge of things. Baker. 
6. Defective; imperfe& ; not attaining the 


Millon. 
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Since higher I fall port, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Milton. 
That great wit has fallen port in his account. 
More. 
Where reaſon. came ſbort, revelation diſcovered 
on which fide the truth lay. Locke. 
Men expreſs their univerſal ideas by ſigns; a 
faculty which beaſts come ſhort in. Locke. 
7, Not far diſtant iu time. 
He commanded thoſe, who were appointed to | 
attend him, to be ready by a ſort day. Clarendon. 
8. Scanty;. wanting. | | 
The Engliſh were inferior in number, and grew 
ſhort in their proviſions. Hayward. 
They, ſbort of ſuccours, and in deep deſpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpe& of the war. Dryd. 
9. Not fetching a compaſs. 
| So ſoon as, ever they were. gotten out of .the 
hearing of the cock, the lion turned Hort upon 
him and tore him to pieces. -L' Eftrange. . 
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Turn'd fort upon the ſhelfs, and manly ſteer d. 
| "BAG Dryden. 
For, turning Mort, he ſtruck with all his mighe 

Full on the helmet of th* unwary knight. Dryden. 

10. Not going ſo far as was intended. 
As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 

Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops ſhort. 5 — Dryden. 
11. Defective as to quantity. | 
When the fleece is ſhorn, 

Then their defenceleſs limbs the brambles tear, 

Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer; Dryd. 
12. Narrow; contraQed. 85 | 
Men of wit and parts, but of /5ort thoughts 
And little meditation, are apt to diſtruſt every 


— 
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Newton. | 


He ſeiz'd the helm; his fellows cheer'd, | 


SHO 


They, fince their own ort underſtan 
No farther than the preſent, think ev 
Like them diſcloſe the ſecrets of theirb 
13. Brittle; friable. 
His fleſh is not firm, but Hort and taſteleſs. 17,1 
Marl from Derbyſhire was very fat, th, 80 
had ſo great a quantity of ſand, that it 
Aort, that, when wet, you could not work 
a ball, or make it hold together. 
14. Not bending. 
The ne broke Hort; the beaſt then bellow'd 
oud, | 
And his ſtrong neck to a new onſet bow'd. y 
SHORT, sha'rt. 2. / [from the adjective.] A 
ſummary acccunt. 
The /ort and long is, our play is preferr'd. $4, 
In Hort, ſhe, makes a man of him at ſixtecr 
and a boy all his life after. , L' Eftrans., 
| Repentance is, in Hort, nothing but a turning 
from ſin to God; the caſting off all our form; 
. evils, and, inſtead thereof, couſtantly pracifino 
all thoſe chriſtian duties which God requireth of 
us, . Duty of Man. 
If he meet with no reply, you may conclude 
that I truſt to the goodneſs of my cauſe : the ſcort 
on 't is, tis indifferent to your humble ſervant 
whatever your party ſays. Dryden, 
From Medway's pleaſing ſtream 
To Severn's roar be thine : 
In. Hort, reſtore my love, and ſhare my kingdom, 
Dryden. 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Engliſh are 
known to few: tis impoſſible even for a good 
wit to underſtand and practiſe them, without the 
help of a liberal education and long reading; in 
ort, without wearing off the ruſt which he con- 
trated while he was laying in a ſtock of learning, 
| Dryden, 
The Hort is, to ſpeak all in a word, the poſi- 
bility of being ſound in a ſalvable ſtate cannot be 
ſufficiently ſecured, without a poſſibility of always 
perſevering in it. 5 Norris, 
To ſee whole bodies of men breaking a conſti- 
tution; in Hort, to be encompaſſed with the 
greateſt dangers from without, to be torn by many 
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ſenſeleſs, are the moſt likely ſymptoms, in a ſtate, 
of ſickneſs unto death. | Swift, 
SHORT, $ha'rt. adv. [It is, I think, only 
uſed in compoſition.) Not long. 
| Beauty and youth, 
And ſprightly hope, and fort-enduring joy. Dry. 
One ſtrange draught preſcribed by Hippocrates 


dromel, with a little vinegar. Arbutbit, 
To SHORTEN, sha'rtn. v. a. [from ort. 


| 1, To make ſhort, either in time or ſpace, 


Becauſe they ſee it is not fit or poſſible that 
churches ſhould frame thankſgivings anſwerable 
to each petition, they t orten ſomewhat the reigns 
of their cenſure, | 

Would you have been ſo brief with him, he would 
Have been ſo brief with you to ſhorten you, 
For taking ſo the head, the whole head's length. 

9 Spbaleſp. 

To orten its ways to knowledge, and make 
each perception more comprehenſive, it binds 
them into bundles, Locke, 

| None ſhall dare 
With Aorten'd-ſword to ſtab in cloſer war, 
But in fair combat. 

War, and luxury's more direful rage, 
Thy-crimes have brought, to Horten mortal breath, 
With all the num'rous family of death. Dryden. 

Whatever Horten, the fibres, by inſinuating 
themſelves into their parts, as water in a rope, 
contracts. : Arbuthn6t, 
2. To contract; to abbreviate. | 

We Jorten'd days to moments by love's art 
Whilſt our two ſouls | 
Perceiv'd no paſſing time, as if a part 


Dryden, 


$ ichling» 


thin gor a fancy. Burnet, 


Our love had been of ſtill eternity. 1 
P | , | es 2 3. 0 
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virulent factions within, then to be ſecure and 


for a /ort-breathed man, is half a gallon of hy- 


Hooker, 
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ne: to binder from progreſſion, 
Jo Ten well altogether by their ſepts, ſo as 


8 ſpire what they will; whereas if there 
— Haced among them, they ſhould not 
bw able to ſtir but that it ſhould be known, and 
they frortencd according t their demerits. Spenſer. 


To be known, /oftens my laid intent ; 


My boon I make it, that you know me not. Shak, | 


Here, where the ſubject is ſo fruitful, 1 am 
tened by my chain, and can only ſee what is 
forbidden me to r 
of 12 80 with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and forten'd of his ears, Dryden. 
$H0'RTHAND, Sha'rt-hand. 1. / (./ort and 
Fand.] A method of writing in compendi- 
: haracters. ” 
"oY Vow follies and debauches change 
With ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir'd, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage ; 
_ Unleſs each vice in Aorthand they indite, 
Ev'n as notcht prentices whole ſermons write. 
Dryden. 
Boys have but little uſe of fortband, nd ſhould 
by no means practiſe it, till they can write per- 
fectly well. PS | | 
In Borthand {kill'd, where little marks compriſe 
Whole words, a ſentence in a letter lies. Creech, 
As the language of the face is univerſal, ſo tis 
very comprehenſive: no laconiſm can reach it: 
tis the Hortband of the mind, and crowds a great 
deal in a little room. Collier. 


: SHO'RTLIVED, sha“ rt-llv'd. adj. [ /hort and 


live.] Not living or laſting long. 
Unhappy parent of a fooriliv'd ſon ! 

Why loads he this embitter'd liſe with ſhame ? 
| I Dryden. 

The joyful ſcortliv'd news ſoon ſpread around, 
Took the ſame train. | Dryden. 
Some vices promiſe a great deal of pleaſure in 
the commiſſion; but then, at beſt, it is but gor:- 
lived and tranſient, a ſudden flaſh preſently extin- 
guiſhed. 5 Calamy's Sermons. 
The frequent alterations in publick proceedings, 
the varicty of foori7ived favourites that prevailed 
in their ſeveral turns under the government of 
her ſucceſſors, have broken us into theſe unhappy 
diſtinctions. Addiſon's Freebolder. 


A piercing torment that fbortlived pleaſure of | 
yours muſt bring upon me, from whom you never 


received offence. 

1 55 All thoſe graces 
The common fate of mortal charms may find; 
Content our ſtort/iv'd praiſes to engage 

The jqy and wonder of a ſingle age. Addiſon. 

Admiration is a fbortlived paſhon, that immedi- 

- ately decays upon growing familiar with its object, 

_ unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh diſcoveries. Addiſon. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful ſon 

Shall finiſh what his h fire begun. Pope. 

SHO'RTLY, 8hart-ly. adv. [from Sport.] 

1. Quickly; ſoon ; in a little time; It is com- 

monly uſed relatively of future time, but 
| Clarendon ſeems to uſe it abſolutely. 


Addiſon. 


1 muſt leave thee, love, and fbortly too.Shakeſp. 


Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or I Il ſhut thee out fortly, 
| Shateſp. ; VI. 


The armies came fortly in view of each other. | 

| Clarendon. |, 

The time will ſhortly come, wherein you ſhall' | 
more rejoice for that little you have expended for 


he bencfit of others, than in that which by ſo 

long toil you ſhall have ſaved. 

He celebrates the anniverſary of his father's 

faneral, and ſbortly after arrives at Cum. Dryden. 

_ Ew*n he, whoſe ſoulnow melts in mournful lays, 

Shall 4-rily want the gen'rous tear he pfys. Pope. 
2. In a few-words ; briefly. :+ . 4 | 


could expreſs them more Joorththis way than 


in proſe, = much of the force às well as grace 


OR. of arguments depends on their conciſeneſs. Pope. 


Dryden. 


Locke. 
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SHO 
.SHO'RTNESS, 8h{'rt-nls. 2. /. [from Sort.] 


or ſpace. 

I'll make a journey twice as far, t' enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet /tortneſs, which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 


cauſed by the Shrine of the diſtance. 
Baten*s Natural Hiſtory, 
vill not trouble my readers with the /bortneſ5 
of the time in which 1I writ it. Dryden. 
May they not juſtly to our climes upbraid 
Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? Prior. 
Think upon the vanity and fortreſs of human 
life, and let death and eternity be often in your 
minds, Law, 


2. Fewneſs of words; brevity ; LIE 


8 
rm 


The neceſſity of ſeortneſs cauſeth nen to cut 
off impertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much 
matter in few words. Hooker, 

Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay, 
Your plainneſs and your /ortngſs pleaſe me well. 
- Shakeſp. 
The prayers of the church will be very fit, as 
being moſt eaſy for their memories, by reaſon of 
their fortneſs, and yet containing a great deal of 
matter. 
3. Want of reach ; want of capacity. 
. Whatſoever is above theſe, proceedeth of rt- 
| neſs of memory, or of want of a ſtayed attention. 
FL | ; Bacon. 
4. Deficience; imperfection. | 
Another account of the fbortneſs of our reaſon, 
and ealincſs of deception, is the forwardneſs of 


| þ our underſtanding's aſſent to lightly examined | 


concluſions. Glanville's Sceſſis. 
rance, to our ſhortneſs in moſt things elſe, it is an 
eaſy inference. 

It may be eaſily conceived, by any that can 
allow for the lameneſs and fhortneſs of tranſlations 
out of languages and manners of writing differing 
from ours. | Temple. 
SnorTR1'Bs, shart-ribz. x. /. [./bort and ribs.) 

The baſtard ribs ; the ribs. below the ſter- 

num. | 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier 

entered into his right fide, flanting by his ort- 

ribs under the muſcles. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
SHORTS1'GHTED, 8hi”rt-s1' tid. adj. [hort 
| and fght.] 1 
45 2 by the convexity of the eye to ſee 
ar. 


age; therefore they are accounted to have the 
moſt laſting eyes. 
2. Unable by intellectual ſight to ſee far. 
The fooliſh and /or!/ighted die with fear 
That they go nowhere, or they know not where. 
| | Denham. 


3  the-/borthighted and credulous. L' Eftronge. 
SHORTSYGHTEDNESS, $ha'rt-si't-Id-nlis. 2. / 


Sort and fight.) 


vexity of the eye. | 
2: Defect of intellectual fight. | 
Cunning is a kind of /ort/ightedneſs, that diſco- 
vers the minuteſt objects which are near- at hand, 
but is not able to diſcern things at a diffänce. 
8 | ; Addiſon's Spectator. 


and warR.] Having a ſhort body. _ 
Ducklegg'd, fbortrwaiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, | 

That ſhe muſt riſe on tip-toes for a kiſs. Dryd. Fuv. | 

SHORTWI'NDED, 8h4”"rt-wind'-id.' adj. LShort 

' and cbind.] Shorthreathed; aſthmatick ; 


procations. TA . 
Sure he, means brevity in breath; bort ruinded. 


1 Fipd we a time for frighted peace to pant, 


1. The quality of being ſhort, either in time 


They move ſtrongeſt in a right line, which is 


Duty of Man. 


Prom the inſtances I had given of human igno- | 


Glamwoille, } 


Shortſiobted men ſee remote objects beſt in old 


Newton. 


Other propoſitions were deſigned for ſnares to- 


1. Defect of fight, proceeding-from the con- 


| SHORTWA'1STED, sha“ rt-wi'st-id. adj. (_/hort | 


purſive; breathing by quick and faint reci- 


| So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 1 


SHO 


| And breathe flortwinded accents of new broils, 


To be commenc'd in ſtrands afar, Sh. Henry IV. 
| With this the Mede fbortwinded.old men 7 
And cures the lungs unfavory diſeaſes. May's Virg. 


and ing.] Having ſhort wings. Hawks are 

divided into long and ſhort winged. 
Sbortaeing d, unfit himſelf to fly, 
His fear foretold foul weather. 


S$Hno'ry, shö'r-F. 
near the coaſt, 
There is commonly a declivity from the ſhore 
to the middle part of the channel, and thoſe bory 

parts are generally but ſome fathoms deep. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


Dryden. 


paſſive of oot. | 
On the other ſide a pleaſant grove 
Was ot up high, full of the ſtately tree 


Their tongue is as an arrow hot out, it ſpeaketh 
deceit. | | | Feremiah, 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage 


ö 


ſtand any great navy. 
He only thought to crop the flow'r, 
New tot up from a vernal ſhow'r. 
From before her vaniſh'd night, 


Carew. 


colonies, Burnet. 


ferent figures, ab quite different kinds of them are 
of the ſame figure; Weodward. 
He, prone on ocean in a moment flung, 


þ 


along. | 
SHoT, shdt'. n. . | /chot, Dut. from boot] 
1. The act of ſhooting. . 


Proud dcath'! 


| What feaſt is tow'rd in thy infernal cell, 


That thou ſo many princes at a h fs. 
So bloodily haſt ſtruck ? 


be made at the king's army. Clarendon, 


ment. 
I ſhailhere abide the hourly ho = 
Of angry eyes. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline, 


At this booty they were joyful, for that they 
were ſupplied thereby with good ſtore of powder 
and fot, | 
| Above one thouſand great et were ſpent upon 
„the Walls, without any damage to the garriſon. 
| | | 5 Clarendon. 
Impatient to revenge the fatal Not, * 

His right hand doubly to his left ſurceeds. Dryden. 
3. The flight of a miſſile weapon, | 


were a bow ot. 


4. [Eſcot, Fr.] A ſum charged; a reckoning. 


certain et be paid, and the hoſtels fay welcome, 

| Sf, | © Shakeſp: 

As the fund of our pleaſure, leteach pay his ſht; 
Far hence be the ſad; the lewd fop, and the ſot. 


Shepherd, leave decoying, _ 
Pipes are ſweer a ſummer's day; 
But, alittle after toying, 

Women have the ot to pay. 


174 
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SHOTE, shé't. u.. [tce0Fa, Sax. trutta miner, 
Fee 
. 


The hand that ſign'd the mor 


. 


\ = 


SHORTWI'NGED, Sha"rt-wingd”. adj. [Hort 


adj. [from hore.) Lying 


SHOT, 8hot- The preterite and participle 


That dedicated is to Olympick Jove Fairy Queen. 
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of the commodiouſneſs afforded by the ground, 
and tot rather at a ſafe preſerving the harbour 
from ſudden attempts of little fleets, than to with- 
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Sbot through with orient beams. Milt. Paradiſe Loft, - 
Sometimes they bat out in length, like rivers; 
and ſometimes they flew into remote countries in 


The ſame metal is naturally t into quite dif- 


Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and bet the ſeas - 
Pope, 


A fbet unheard gave me a wound unſeen. Sidrey. 


Shakeſp. Halen 
He cauſed twenty ſbot of his greateſt cannon to 


2. The miſſile weapon emitted by any inſtru- 


H award. 


She fat over againſt him, a good way off, as it 
8 Geneſis, XXi. 16. by 


A man is never welcome to a place, till ſome _ 


Ben Yonſon,/ | 


| | Drydin. 
He touch'd the pence when others touch'd the 
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8 HO 
The ſote, peculiar to Devonſhire and Cornwal, | 
in ſhape and colour reſembleth the trout ; how- 
beit in bigneſs and goodneſs cometh far behind 
- him. 5 Carew. 
'SHO'TFREE, 8h0t”-fr&. adj. [ hot and free.) ' 
1. Clear of the reckoning. | 
Though I could ſcape Zotfree at London, I fear 
the ſhot here: here's no ſcoring but upon the 
Wh rt Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
2- Not to be hurt by ſhot. R 
3. Unpuniſhed. l 
SHO'TTEN, $hot'n, adj. [from /hoot.] F 
1. Having ejected the ſpawn. 

Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if 
good manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then 
am I a ſlotten herring. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Aſk for what price thy venal tongue was ſold ! | 

Tough wither'd truffles, ropy wine, a diſh 
Of Aotten herrings, or ſtale ſtinking fiſh. Dryden. 
2. Curdled by keeping too long. 


To SHOVE, shüw. v. a. Lrcufan, Sax. ſchuyven, | 


Dut.] : 
2, To puſh by mainftrength.- © 
The hand could pluck her back, that vd, her 
on. 3 33 Sbaleſp. 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may /ove by juſtice; 
And oft the wicked prize itſelf | 
Buys out the law. | 
I ſent your grace 
The-parcels and particulars of our grief 
The which hath been with ſcorn /ov'd from the 
court, 
Of other care they little reck'ning make, 
Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 
And ſiove away the worthy bidden gueſt, Milton. 
5 There the Britiſh Neptune ſtood, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, 
And with his trident /ov'd them off the ſand: 
Dryden. 


Sbaleſp. 


Shoving back this earth on which I ſit, | 
I'll mount. Dryden s Tyrannicl Love. 
A ſtrong man was going to /ove down St. 
Paul's cupola. © _ . Arbuthnot. 
2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the bot- 
tom of the water: as, he /howed his boat, 
3. To puſh; to ruſh againſt. | ä 
He uſed to love and elbow his fellow ſervants 
to get near his miſtreſs, when money was a-pay- 
ing or receiving. Arbutbnot. 
. Behold a rev'rend fire SEL. 
Crawl through the ſtreets, 4ov'don or rudely preſs'd 
By his own ſons. Pope. 
You've play'd and lov'd, and eat and drank, 
your fill; | by 
Walk ſober off, before a ſprightlier age 
Come titt'ring on, and ſoove you from the ſtage. 
Wh 5 8 - Pope. 
Make nature ſtill encroach upon his plan, 5 


And. ſbove him off as far as e er we can. Pope. 
| Eager to expreſs your love, 
Vou ne'er conſider whom you foove, - 
But rudely preſs before a duke. Swift, 


T2 SHOVE, shüv“. v. 24. 
. To puſh forward before one. | 
Ihe ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we ar- 
rived within forty yards of the ſhore. Gulliver's Tr. 
2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. 
| | He graſp'd the oar, | 
Recew'd his gueſts aboard, and fbov'd fram ſhore, 
1 eu El Garth, | 
SHOVE, 8huv'. n. , [from the verb.] The 
act of ſhoying ; a puſh. | : 
I was forced to ſwim behind, and puſh the boat 
forward with one of my hands; and, the tide 
favouring me, I could feel the ground: I reſted 
two minutes, and then gave the boat another 
Bous. Grulliver s Travels. 
SHOVEL, shäyz / [xcopl, Sax. /choeffel, | 


| Dut.] An inflrument conkfting of a ſong 
handle and broad blageaeRt raiſed edges. 


_ 
Þ a 
—_ 


| 


Sbaleſp. 


SHO 
A handbatrow, wheelbarrow, x vel, and ſpade. | 


| Tuſſer. 
The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw 


Malta into the ſea, might be performed at an} 


eaſier rate than by the /hovel: of his janizaries. . 
f | Glanville's Scepfas. | 
To Sno'VEL, shavl. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel. = 
I thought : | 
To die upon the bed my father died, | 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones; but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud. and lay me 
Where no prieſt es in duſt. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
2. To gather in great quantities. 
Ducks ſhovel them up as they ſwim along the 
waters; but divers inſects alſo devour them. Derb. 
SHO'VELBOARD, shüvl-börd. n. /. [ /hovel 
and board.] A long board on which they 
play by ſliding metal pieces at a mark. 
So have I ſeen, in hall of lord, | 
A weak arm throw on a long ſhovelboard ; | 
He barely lays his piece. Dryden. 


Suo'vELLER, shuv'l-lir, or Showe/ard, Shuv/- 
lard. n. . [from Sho; platea.] A bird. 
Shoveller, or ſpoon- bill: the former name the | 
more proper, the end of the bill being broad like 
a ſhovel, but not concave like a ſpoon, but per- 
fectly flat. 3 Greꝛus Muſeum. 
Pewets, gulls, and /hovellers, feed upon fleſh, 
and yet are good meat. Bacon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to 
the ſwan, but common unto the platea, or ſhovelard, 
a bird of no muſical throat. Brotun s Yulgar Err, 


| SHOUGH, $hok'. 2. /. {for /Þock.] A ſpecies 


of ſhaggy dog; a ſhock. 

| In the catalogue ye be for men, | 
Ashoundsandgreyhounds, mongrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi- wolves, are 'clep'd 
All by the name of dogs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


SHoU LD, shüd'. v. n. [ ſcude, Dut. pceolban, 
Sa}. | 

I. This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in the 
conjunctive mood, of which the ſignifica- 
tion is not eaſily fixed. | , | 

2+ I /hould go. It is my buſineſs or duty to go. 

3. If T /hould go. If it happens that I go. 

4. Thou f/houldft go. Thou oughteſt to go. 

5. Tf thou ſbouldſt go. If it happens that thou 
goeſt. = 

6. The ſame fignifications are found in all 
the other perſons fingular and plural. 

| Let not a deſperate action more engage you 

Than ſafety ould. Ben Fonſon's Cataline. | 

Some praiſes come of good wiſhes and reſpects, 
when, by telling men what they are, they repreſent 

to them what they /ou/d be. | 

To do thee honour I will ſhed their blood, 
Which the juſt laws, if I were faultleſs, ould. 

x a | | Waller. 

So ſubjects love juſt kings, or ſo they ould. 

15 | ; Dryden. 
7. Should be. A proverbial phraſe of ſlight 
contempt or irony. £ 

I conclude, that things are not as they ould be. 

The girls look upon their father as a clown, and 
the _ their mother no better than ſhe 
foould 2 _ | Adiaiſon. 

8. There is another ſignification now little in 
uſe, in which ould has ſcarcely any diſtinct 
or explicable meaning. It Should be differs 
in this ſenſe very little from it ig. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the nor- 
thern countries there Aud be an herb that grow- 
eth in the likeneſs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the 
graſs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

SHO'ULDER, sh61-dar.-n. / [rculdne, Sax. 
ſebolden, Dut.]J _.. 


1% The joint which contetio the m ts the 


Se — 


N 


Bacon. 


| 


+ = 


I have ſeen better faces in my time, 
Than ſtand on any /oulder that | ſee 
Before me. 8541 % 
It is a fine thing to be carried on men's FR: 
ders; but give God thanks that thou art not forced 
to carry a rich fool upon thy /oulzers, as thy. 
poor men do. | Tayle i 
The head of the /houlder-bone, being round b 
inſerted into ſo ſhallow a cavity in the ſcapul 
that, were there no other guards for it, it would 
be thruſt out upon every occaſion. Wif-man, 


2. The upper joint of the foreleg of edible 
animals. | 
We muſt have a /oulder of mutton for a property, 
Shaleſs 
He took occaſion, from a /ouller of Metis © 
cry up the plenty of England. Addiſon's Freeloldi, 
3. The upper part of the back. 
Emily dreſs'd herſelf in rich array ; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her Hu, rs fell her length of hair. D.,. 
4. The ſhoulders are uſed as emblems ot 
ſtrength, or the act of ſupporting. 
Ev'n as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it be; 
For on thy /oulders do I build my ſeat, Sal. H. VI. 


The king has cured me; and from theſe /loulder;, 


Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would ſink a navy. Shale. Henry VIII. 
5. A riſing part; a prominence. A term 
among artificers. | | 
When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muſt 
have a ſpoulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, 
that the oulder {lip not through the hole as well 
as the ſhank. Moen, 


To SOUL DER, shöl-dür. v. a. [from the 
noun.] 
t. To puſh with inſolence and violence, 
The rolling billows beat the ragged ſhore, 
As they the earth would ue r from her ſcat, 


Fairy Qucen. 


Dudman, a well-known foreland to moſt ſai- 
lors, here Moulders out the ocean, to ſhape the ſame 
a large boſom between itſelf. Careꝛwv's Surv. F Corn, 

You debaſe yourſelf, 
To think of mixing with th' ignoble herd; 
What, ſhall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan'd his perſon, 
Shoulder'd with filth ? 

So vaſt the navy now at anchor rides, 
That underneath it the preſs'd waters fail, 
And, with its weight, it /oulders off the tides. Dry. 

Around her numberleſs the rabble flow'd, 
Should"ring each other, crowding for a view. 

| Rowe's Jane Shore, 

When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
The wretch who living ſav'd a candle's end; 
Should*ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 

2. To put upon the ſhoulder. | 
© Archimedes's lifting up Marcellus's ſhips finds 
little more credit than that of the giants /9u/dering 
mountains. Glanville. 
S$HO'ULDERBELT, s$h&1-der-belt. 2. /. /houlder 
and belt.) A belt that comes acroſs the 

ſhoulder. | 
Thou haſt an ulcer which no leech can heal, 

Though thy broad /oulderbelt the wound conceal, 
. Dryden. 
SHOULDERBLA'DE, shö I- dèr-blà'd. 2. /. The 
ſcapula; the plate bone to which the arm 

is connected. | 

If 1 have lifted up my hand againſt the father- 


D ryden, 


leſs, when I ſaw my help in the gate, then let 


mine arm fall from my Aoulderblade, and mine 
arm be broken from the bone. ob, XXII. 22. 
SHO'ULDERCLAPPER, Sh&]-d&r-klap'-ptir. . 
[ /oulder and clap.] One who affects fa- 


miliarity, or one that miſchiefs privily. 
A fiend, a fury, pitileſs and rough; 
A back friend, a ſhoulderclapper, one that commands 
The paſſages of alleys. Shateſp. Comedy of £rrour:: 
ig. SHO'YLDERSHOTTEN) 
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440/ULDERSHOTTEN, $h&1-der-shdtn. adj. | 


] Strained in the ſhoulder. 

3 rape 1 the back, and /loulder/jotten. 

Wa 

\++ nERSLIP, sh I-dér-slIp. 2. /. [ /boulder 
3 Ns.) Diſlocation of the ſhoulder. 

The horſe will take ſo much care of himſelf as 


to come off with only a ſtrain or a ſhoulderſlip Sift. | 


OUT, shout'. v. 1. [a word of which 
N 18 known.] To cry in tri- 
r exhortation. 
1 thrice: what was the laſt cry for? 
| Shakeſp. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 
| Pſalm xlvii. I. 
It is not the voice of them that out for maſtery. 
"= wp Ex. XXII. 
The Aouting for thy ſummer fruits and harv 
is fallen. I, Tſaiah. 
He ſtorms and A out:; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow ): 
They miſs, or ſweep but common ſouls away; 
For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. Waller. 
There had been nothing but howlings and out- 
ings of poor naked men, belabouring one another 
with ſnagged ſticks. 5 More. 
All, clad in ſkins of beaſts, the jav'lin bear; 
And fſhricks and fpoutings rend the ſuff ring air. 
| . Dryden. 
What hinders you to take the man you love? 
The people will be glad, the ſoldiers tt; 
And Bertran, though repining, will be aw'd. Dryd. 
$Hovur, shout“. 2. /. (from the verb.] A loud 
and vehement cry of triumph or exhorta- 
tion. 
. Thanks, gentle citizens: . 
This general appiauſe, and chearful Aout, 
Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. 
. Shakeſp. 
The Rhodians, ſeeirg the enemy turn their 
backs, gave a great H out in deriſion. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Then he might have died of all admir'd, 
And his triumphant ſoul with outs expir'd. Dryd. 


SHO'UTER, Shout'-ur. 2. /. (from /hout.] He 
who ſhouts. FF het 
A peal of loud applauſe rang out, 
And thinn'd the air, till even the birds fell down 
Upon the /outers heads. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
To SHOW, sho. v. a. pret. oa d and ſhoaun; 
part. paſſ. oaun. [rceapan, Sax. ſchoaben, 
Dut.] This word is frequently written 
/hew ; but fince it is always pronounced, 
and often written, oe, which 1s favoured 
likewiſe by the Dutch ſchoaben, I have ad- 
juſted the orthography to the pronunci- 
ation.) | : | 
1. To exhibit to view, as an agent, | 
If I do feign, 
O let me in my preſent wildneſs die, 
And never live to fer th' incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purpoſed. Shak. H. IV. 
Wilt thou few wonders to the dead? Shall the 
dead ariſe and praiſe thee? Pſalm Ixxxviii. 10. 
Men ſhould not take a charge upon them that 
they are not fit for, as if ſinging, dancing, and 
ſpewing of tricks, were qualifications for a go- 
vernor, | | © UV Eftrange. 
I through the ample air, in triumph, high, 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and ſhow 
The pow'rs of darkneſs bound, Milton. 
2. To: rd to the eye or notice, as a thing 
containing or exhibiting. 
Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magnificence; and what can heav'n Ao more? 
5 y Milton. 
pom - _w 12 collective eu. 
i and multiplied, the. groupe of w e. 
3. To make to ee, 5 ? f ee 


Not higher that hill, nor wider, looking round, 


harveſt | 


| 


F 


Whereon for different cauſe the tempter ſet 


SHO 
Our ſecond Adam in the wilderneſs, © | 
To /how him all earth's kingdoms and their glory. 
Milton. 
Vet him, God the moſt high vouchſafes 
To call by viſion from his father's houſe, 
His kindred and falſe gods, into a land 
Which he will / him. 
Jo make to perceive. | 
Th inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail, and ſnow, 
Which now the ſky with various face begins 
To /loww us in this mountain, while the winds . 
Blow moiſt and keen. Milton, 
. To make to know. 
Him the Moſt High, 
Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged ſteeds 
Did, as thou ſaw'ſt, receive, to walk with God 
High in ſalvation and the climes of bliſs, 
Exempt from death; to /ow thee what reward 
Awaits the good. Milton. 


Milton. 


A ſhooting ſtar 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir'd 
Impreſs the air, and /-ws the mariner 
From what point of his compaſs to beware 
Impetuous winds. | Milton. 

Know, I am ſent 
To /hoxv thee what ſhall come in future days 
To thee and to thy offspring; good with bad 
Expect to hear. Milton. 

6. To give proof of; to prove. 
his I urge to How 
Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton. 

Til to the citadel repair, : 
And /how my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 
Achates' diligence his duty h. Dryden. 

7, To publiſh; to make publick; to pro- 

claim. | 

Ye are a choſen generation, that ye ſhould ea 
forth the praiſes of him who hath called you out 
of darkneſs. I Peter, 11. 

8. To inform; to teach: with of. 

I ſhall no more ſpeak in proverbs, but fb-ww you 
plainly of the Father. Fob, xvi. 25. 

9. To make known. 

Is raiſed thee up to ſtew in thee my power. 

I ' a Ex. ix. 16. 

Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 

Like his, and color ſerpentine, may ſhow 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. 

2 ä : Milton. | 

10. To conduct. To Boav, in this ſenſe, is 
to_/hoaww the avay. | NO 
She taking him for ſome cautious city patient, 
that came for privacy, /hews him into the dining- 
room. Seit. 

11. To offer; to afford. | 

To him that is afflicted, pity ſhould be ,t 
from his friend. Job, vi. 14. 

Felix willing to /tezo the Jews a pleaſure, left 
Paul bound. | Acts, xxiv. 27. 

Thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them; make no co- 
venant with them, nor ftero mercy unto them. 

Deut, vil. 2. 


— 


12. To explain; to expound. 
Foraſmuch as knowledge and e ¾ing of hard 
ſentences, and diſſolving of doubts, were found in 


the ſame, Daniel let him be called. Daniel, v. 12. 


13. To diſcover; to point out. | 
Why ſtand we longer ſhivering under fears, 
That h no end but death! Milton. | 
To SHOW, 8h0'. v. n. | EAR: 
1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 
She /hexvs a body rather than a life, 
A ſtatue than a brother. S. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Juſt ſuch ſhe ho before a riſing ſtorm. Dryd. 
Still on we preſs; and here renew the carnage, | 
So great, that in the ſtream the moon ſoww'd 
___ purple. | | . Philips, 
2. To have appearance; to become well or ill. 
My lord of York, it better /hero'd with you, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with rev'rence 
Your expoſition on the holy text, 


SHO. 
Than now to ſee you hear, an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Shak:sſp. Henry IV. 
Snow, shöô'. u. /. [from the Bong ap 4 
i. A ſpectacle ;-ſomething publickly expoſed 
to view for money. | 

I do not know what ſhe may produce me; but, 
provided it be a foro, I ſhall be very well ſatisfied. 

l Addiſon. 

The dwarf kept the gates of the ow room: 

| | Arbuthnot. 
2. Superficial appearance ; not reality. 
Mild beav'n 

Diſapproves that care, though wiſe in ſpoꝛv, | 

That with ſuperfluous burden loads the day. Molt. 
3. Oftentatious diſplay. | 

Nor doth his grandeur, and majeſtic ow 
Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 

Allure mine eye. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

Stand before her in a golden dream ; 
Set all the pleaſures of the world to ſhow, 
And in vain joys let her looſe ſpirits low. Dryden. 
The radiant ſun p | 

Sends from above ten thouſand bleſſings down, 

Nor 1s he fet ſo high for fou alone. Granville, 

Never was a charge maintained with ſuch a /bcxv 
of gravity, which had a {lighter foundation. Aiterb. 

I envy none their pageantry and /howw, 
I envy none the gilding of their woe. 

4. Object attracting notice. | 

The city itſelf makes the nobleſt e of any 
in the world: the houſes are moſt of them paint- 
ed on the outſide, ſo that they look extremely gay 
and lively. 8 Addiſon. 

5. Publick appearance: contrary to conceal- 
ment. | | 
Jeſus, riſing from his grave, 

Spoil 'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd 

In open /hoxv, and with aſcenſion bright 

Captivity led captive. 

6. Semblance ; likeneſs. 

When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 
They do ſuggeſt at firſt with heav'nly Horus. 

| | Shakeſp. Othello. 

He through paſs'd the midſt unmark'd, 

In /oww plebeian angel militant. Milton, 
7. Specioufneſs; plauſibility. - 
The places of Ezechiel have ſome ſhow in them; 

for there the Lord commandeth the Le vites, which 

had committed idolatry, to be put from their dig- 
nity, and ſerve in inferior miniſtries. MWhitgifte. 

The kindred of the ſlain forgive the deed; 
But a ſhort exile muſt for {ow precede, Dryden. 

8, External appearance. 

Shall I fay O Zelmane? Alas, your words be 
againſt it. Shall I fay prince Pyrocles? Wretch 
that I am, your /hoze is manifeſt againſt it. Sidney. 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, 
For honour, which they ſeldom ſought before; 

But now they by their own vain boaſts were tied, 
And forc'd, at leaſt in Hero, to prize it more. 

: | Dryden, 


| Young, 


Milton. 


9. Exhibition to view. 
; I have a letter from her, 
The mirth whereof 's ſo laxded with my matter, 
That neither ſingly can be manifeſted, - 
Without the /bezv of both. Sbaleſt. 
10. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. ag yg 
As for triumphs, maſks, feaſts, and ſuch fer 


men need not be put in mind of them. Bacon, 
Ii. Phantoms; not realities. 
What you ſaw was all a fairy ſow; 
And all thoſe airy ſhapes you now behold _ 
Were human bodies once. Dryden. 


12. Repreſentative action. N 

Florio was ſo overwhelmed with bappinels, that 

he could not make a reply; but expreſſed in dumb 

ſhowy tlioſe ſentiments of gratitude that were too big 
for utterance. | | Adiſe. 

SHO 'WBREAD or SHE'WBREAD, 8h6'>bred. . /. 

[/-owp and bread.) Among the Jews, the £2555 

thus called loaves of Bread that the pick 


£ — 


* 
SHE 
of the week put every Sabbath day upon 
the golden table, which was in the ſanctum 
before the Lord. They were covered with 
leaves of gold, and were twelve in number, 
repreſenting the twelve tribes of Ifracl. 
They ſerved them up hot, and at the ſame 
time took away the ſtale ones, and which 
could not be eaten but by the prieſt alone. 
This offering was accompanied with frank- 
incenſe _ 3 Calmet. 
e table /pozwbrea ore me. 

. 8 4 Exodus, xxv. 30. 
HO WER, show'r. 1. /: L ſetrus e, Dut.] 


1. Rain either moderate or violent. 


If the boy ha ve not a woman's gift, | 


To rain a foower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Sbaleſp. 
Tune ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the 
drieſt; and in he r it proſpered worſt. Bacon, 
2. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
Tu ſet thee in a fower of geld, and hail 


Rich pearls upon thee. Shateſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, | 


Give me a ſtorm ; if it be love, 

Like Danat in the golden fbower, | 

I fwim in pleafure. Carew. 

With /ow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away; 

The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. Pepe. 

3. Any very liberal diſtribution. | 

a He and myſelf | 
Have travell'd in the great /tow'r of your gifts, 

And ſweetly felt it. Shakeſp. Timen, 


To SHO'WER, Show'r. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1: To wet or drown with rain, 
Serve they as a flow'ry verge, to bind | 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame wat'ry cloud, 
Left it again diſſolve, and ho the earth? Milt. 
The ſun more glad impreſs'd his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath fower'd the earth. Milt. Par, Lali. 
a. To pour down. | 
Theſe, lull'd by nightingales, embracing ſlept; 
And on their naked limbs the flow'ty roof 
Shower'd roſes, which the morn repair'd. 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


3. To diſtribute. ar ſeatter with great li- 

berality, , | = 8 
After this fair diſcharge, all civil honours hav- 

ing Hhoruered on him before, there now fell out 

occaſion to action. : Wetton. 

| Cæſar s favour, - 
That bor down. greatneſs on his friends, will 
raiſe me | | 
To Rome's firſt. honours. Adiifon*s Cato. 


To SRO“ WER, show'r. v. 2. To be rainy. 


SRO WER Y, 6how'r-y, adj. [from Shoa r. 


Rainy. | goes 7 . 

A hilly field, where the: ſtubble is ſtanding, ſet 
on fire in the /borvery ſeaſon, will put forth muſh-. | 
rooms. 8 | > : Beacon. | 
Murranus came from Anxur's flow'ry height, 

With ragged rocks and ſtony quarries white, 
Seated on hills. np Is Addiſon on Holy. 

«Phe combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 

From weſtward, when the fhow'ry winds ariſe. 


SHo'wisn, th&-Isb: adj. ffrom hαu. 
1. Splendid; gaudy. | | 

The eſcutcheons of the company are fh, 
and will lock magnificent. Sit. 
2. Oſtentatious. N 


SHOWN, shô'n. [pret. and part. paſf. of 70 


en Exhibited. | 
Mercy /5020z on man by him ſeduc'd. Milton. 
SHo'wy, 8h0'-y. adj. from /How.] Often- 
tatious. 5 
Men of warm imaginations meglect ſolid and 
ſupſtantial happineſs for what is / 200 and ſuper- 
„ , e Aen. 
Su Ax k, shrank'. The preterite ef /AFrink. 


The children of ifrael eat not of the finew which 


Addifon. | 


8 H R 
To SHRED, shréd'. v. a. pret. Sred. [reneadan, 


Sax.) To cut into ſmall pieces. Com- 
monly uſed of cloth or herbs. 


which may be better called wiſhes than prayers. 
i Hooker. 
One gather'd wild gourds, and fred them. 


Where did you whet your knife to-night, he cries, 
And fred the leeks that in your ſtomach riſe ? 


SHRED, shred'. z. / [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmall piece cut off. 


is made more pliant by throwing in redt of tan- 


ned leather. | Bacon. 
The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain'd 

With ſubtle forecs a tract of land, 

Did leave it with a caſtle fair 

To his great anceſtor, Hudibras. 


A beggar might patch up a garment with ſuch 
fſoreds as the world throws away. Pope. 
2. A fragment. | | 
They ſaid they were an hungry; ſigh'd forth 
proverbs, 
That hunger broke ſtone walls; that dogs muſt eat: 
And with theſe fared they vented their complain- 


| ings. Shakeſp. 
Shreds of wit and ſenſeleſs rhimes "> 
Blunder'd out a thouſand times. Swift. 


His panegyrick is made up of half a dozen 
Arede, like a ſchoolboy's theme, beaten general 
| topicks. . | | Swift, 


clamour.] A peeviſh, malignant, clamor- 
ous, ſpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
It appears in Robert of Glouce/ter, that this 


or obſtinate of either ſex. | 
There dede of hem vor hunger a thouſand and mo, 
And yat nolde the /ſtr:wven to none pes go. 
* 6 5 Robert of Glauceſler. 
Be. merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are ye: both ſhort and tall. SHA. H. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more /i revo than ſhe. Shak. 
A man had got a /rew to his wife, and there 
could be no quiet in the houſe for her. L' Eftranye, 
„Her ſallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the /rew. Dryden. 
| _ Every one of them, who is a /;rexw in domeſ- 
tick life, is now become a ſcold in politicks. 


SHREWD, 8hro'd. adj. 
SHreaued.] | 
1. Having the qualities of a ſhrew; malicious; 
troubleſome 5; miſchie vous. | 
Fer eldeſt. ſiſter is ſo curſt and read, 
That till the father rids his hands of her, 
Your love muſt live a maid x * Shakeſp. 
2. Maliciouſly fly ;-cunning; more artful than 
good. - . 
It: was a V rered ſaying of the old monk, that 
two kind of priſons would ſerve for all offenders, 


as being a deſperate heretick; but if any man 


himſelf in any known wickedneſs, ſuch a one 
mould be. put into bedlam. Tillatſon. 


that it meets with a good reception ; and the man 
Who utters it is looked upon as a /rewd ſatiriſt. 
; 5 3 Adiifon. 
Corruption proceeds from employing thoſe who 
have the character of #rewd worldly men, in- 
ſtead of ſuch as have had a liberal education, and 
trained up in virtue. | 
3. Bud; ill betokening. | ; 
Scarce any man paſſes to a liking of ſin in 
others, but by firſt practiſing it himſelf; and con- 


fbrank upon the hollow of the thigh, Gen, XXX11. 32. 


\ 


It hath a number of ſhort cuts or ſoreddings, | 


2 Kings. | 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


Gold, grown ſomewhat churliſh by recovering, | 


 SHREW, shré'. n. fe Þ ſehrezen, Germ. to 


word fignified anciently any one perverſe , 


— 


Addifon's Freebolder. | 
[ contracted from 


an inquiſition and a bedlam;: if any man ſhould 
deny the being of a God, and the immortality of | | 
the ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the firſt, 


—_———_ 


_ ſhould profeſs to believe theſe things, and yet allow 


| Addiſon. | 


SHR 


and ſign, whereby to judge of tho 
ſinned with too much caution, to ſu 
to charge ſins directly upon their 


ſe who have 
fler the Wor 
converſation, 


4. Painful ; pinching ; dangerous: mig: South, 
P Every of 3 . 3 milchie on. 

That have endur d /rewd nights and 
Shall ſhare the good of our une es us 
When a man thinks he has a ſervant, he * 
a traitor that eats his bread, and is readier 1 nds 
him a miſchief, and a reed turn, than 5 0 do 
adverſary, | NN 
No enemy is ſo deſpicable but he mas outh, 
body a Arewud turn. ö 


At Oxford, his youth, and want of experience 
in maritime ſervice, had ſomewhat been ens 
touched, even before the ſluices of popular — 
were ſet open. Witty 

2. Vexatiouſly, It is uſed commonly of Night 
miſchief, or in ironical expreſſion, | 

The obſtinate and ſchiſmatical are like to 
think themſelves Arewodly hurt, forſooth, by be. 
ing cut off from that body which they cho; 
not to be of, South 

This laſt alluſion rubb'd upon the ſore; | 

Let ſeem' d ſhe not to winch, tho' Are rudy paid 


: 8 | Drys:n, 
3- With good gueſs. | 
Four per cent. increaſes not the number gt 


lenders ; as any man at firſt hearing will ferewdy 
ſuſpect it. T 


SHRE WDNESS, 8hro'd-nls. 2. / [from [bread] 
1. Sly cunning ; archneſs. | 

Her garboiles, which not wanted Areꝛudneſi of 

policy too, did you too much diſquiet. Shak, 
The neighbours round admire his /rew1r!/;, 

For ſongs of loyalty and lewdneſs. Swiſh 

2. Miſchievoufneſs; petulance; 


SHRE'wISH, s8hro'-Ish. adj. [from Spreu. 


petulantly clamorous. 
Angelo, you muſt excuſe us; 
My wife 15 /irexvi/}, when | keep not hours. S545. 
SyREWISHLY, shrö'-Ish-Iy. adw. from 
Sg reauiſb.] Petulantly; peeviſhly ; ch. 
morouſly ; frowardly. 

He ſpeaks very frewifily; one would think 
his mother's milk were ſcarce out of him. SY 
SHRE'WISHNESS, 8hro'-Ish-nls. 2. /. from 
/Prewi/h.) The gualitics of a. ſhrew ; fro- 

wardneſs; petulance ; clamorouſneſs. 

have no gift in ſPrewiſhneſs, 
Jam a right maid for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ſtrike me. - 


Shake, 


; SHRE'WMOUSE; 8hrd'-mous. z. / [renears, 
Sax.] A mouſe of which the bite is gent 


rally ſuppoſed venomous, and to which 
vulgar tradition afligns ſuch malignity, that 
ihe is ſaid to lame the foot over which tt 
runs. Iam informed that all theſe reports 
are calumnious, and that her feet and tecti 
are equally harmleſs with thoſe of any other 
little mouſe. Our anceſtors however looked 
on her with ſuch terrour, that they are ſup- 


| | |  Poſed to have given her name to a fcolding 
A ſpiteſul ſaying eritifies ſo many little paſſions, 


woman, whom for her venom th call 3 
brew. 

70 SHRIEK,.\ $hre k. v. . [ rieger, Dan 
ſericciolare, Ital.] To cry out inarticulately 
with anguiſh or horrour; to ſcream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaſtly owl, 
Sbrieking his baleful note. Fairy Qui. 
It was the owl that ſpriel'd, the fatal bein 
Which gives the ſterneſt good night. States 
Were | the ghoſtthat walk'd, 


ſequently we may take it for a /rewd indication, 
8 ö 


I'd /briet, that even your ears ſhould rift to 7 5 Ty 
| als. 
io 


| Saleſp, | 


Having the qualities of a ſhrew ; froward;. 
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+ÞA ÞA 


Echo'd her grief. 


For pity of his pain. 


SHRIFT, 


SHRIGHT, for foricked, $hr&kd. 
SHRILL, shril'. adj. [a word ſuppoſed to be 


SBC 1 8 Ek” $ 8 N N 
* "IV 2 N e iv” {> 0 2 Ub > 


Awake the god of day. 


Sant xv, shrit- IB. adv. [from /Þrill.) With 


SHRILLNESS, shrll-nls. n. J. 


SHR 


In a dreadful dream 
I my lord ſo near deſtruction, 
Then frict'd myſelf awake. | 
| Hark ! E * ; 1 
I bd aloud; mournful train 
At this ſhe Arie 0 Dryden: Kaight's Tale. 


Why did you ſprick out ? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 


Suxtex, shré k. 1. J L Htrieg, Dan. /criccio, 
Ital.) 


An inarticulate cry of anguiſh or 


horrour. 5 F444 
Una hearing evermore 


His rueful /oriets and groanings, often tore 


i ments, and her golden hair, 
Her guiltleſs garments, an g e "0 
Time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd, 
To hear a night /brieb, and my fell of hair, 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir 
As life were in t. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The corps of Almon and the reſt are ſhown; 


* $hricks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. 


D ryden , 


Off with | 


' Bernardine's head: VII give a preſent farift, . 
And will adviſe him for a better place. 


Shakeſp. 
My lord ſhall never reſt; | 


I' watch him tame, and talk him out: 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a h riſt. Shat. 


The duke's commands were abſolute; 
Therefore, my lord, addreſs you to your ri ft, 


And be yourſelf; for you muſt die this inſtant. 


Rowe. | 


Spenſer. | . 


made per onomatopeiam, in imitation of the 


thing expreſſed, which indeed it images 


very happily. Sounding with a piercing, 


tremulous, or vibratory found. 


Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
And fetch ſorill echoes from the hollow earth. Sha. 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty ard /rill ſounding throat 
| Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Look up a height, the /rill gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Up ſprings the lark, fri/} voic'd and loud. 
| Thomſon. 


To SHRILL, shril'. v. 1. [from the adjective.] 


To pierce the ear with ſharp and quick 
vibrations of ſound. | 
The ſun of all the world is dim and dark; 
O heavy herſe! 


Break we our pipes that ſbrill d as loud as lark, | 


O careful verſe! Spenſer. 
Hark how the minſtrels gin to ſill aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenſer. 
A forilling trumpet ſounded from on high, - 
And unto battle bade themſelves addreſs. Shakeſp. 
Here no clarion's ſerilling note | 
The muſe's green retreat can pierce; 
The grove, from noiſy camps remote, 
Is only vocal with my verſe. 
pn Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower. 
I᷑ he females round, ; 
| Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a ſbrilling ſound. 
Pope. 


a ſhrill noiſe. 


[from /Þrill. 
The quality of being ſhrill. . 


Sugiur, shrimp'. n. J. Lſebrumpe à wrinkle, 


Ger. /crympe, Dan.) 


1. A ſmall cruſtaceous vermiculated fiſh, 


Of ſhell-fiſ-there are wrinkles, ſorimps, crabs. 
. Carex. 


on the earth, and /orimps in the waters. Derbam. 


2. Alittlewrinkled man; adwarf, Incontempt. 


— 


Denham. 1 


shrlft'. 1. , lrepirr, Sax. ] Confeſ- ü 
ſion made to a prieſt. A word out of uſe. 


Hawks and gulls can at à great height ſee mice 


| 


— 


| 


SHR 


It cannot be, this weak and writhled forimp 


Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his encmies. 
He hath found, 
Within the ground, 
At laſt, no ſhrimp, 
Whereon to imp 
His jolly club. Ben Jonſon. 
SHRINE, 8hrt'n. 2. / [rein, Sax. ſcrinium, Lat.] 
Acaſe in which ſomething ſacred is repoſited. 
You living pow'rs, inclos'd in ſtately rine 
Of growing trees; yag rural gods, that wield 
Your ſcepters here, if to your cars divine 
A voice may come, which troubled ſoul doth yield. 
Sidney, 


Shak, 


\ 


All the world come 
To kiſs this /rine, this mortal breathing ſaint. Shak. 
Come offer at my ſbrine aud Iwillhelp thee. Shak. 
| They often plac'd 
Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ines, 
Abominations! and with curſed things 


His holy rites profan'd. Milton. 
Falling on his knees before her frine, 
He thus implor'd her pow'r. Dryden. 


Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
idol; they laviſh out all their incenſe upon that 


rine, and cannot bear the thought of admitting | 


a blemiſh therein. Watts. 


To SHRINK, shrink'. wv. u. preterite T /prunk, 


2. To withdraw 2s from danger. 


PS To fall back as from danger. 


N 


or /hrank ; participle /prunken, ([pcpuncan, 
Sax.] | 
1. To 8 itſelf into leſs room; to ſhrivel; 
to be drawn together by ſome internal power, 
But to be ſtil} hot ſummer's tantlings, and 
The Arinbing ſlaves of winter. Shak. Cymbeline. 
am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againſt this fire | 
Do I frink up. Shakeſp. King Fohn. | 
I have not found that water, by mixture of 
aſhes, will rink or draw into leſs room. 
| | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Ill-weav'd ambition how much art thou runk . 
When that this body did contain a ſpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too ſmall a bound: 
But now two paces of the vileſt earch | 
Is room enough, te Shakeſp. 


— 


The noiſe increaſes; 
She comes, and feeble nature now 1 find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forſakes my mind. Dryd. 
Nature ſtands aghaſt; | 
And the fair light which gilds this new-made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, ſhrinks in. 

Love is a plant of the moſt = kind, 

That rinks and ſhakes with evTy ruffling wind. 
Granville. 

All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they 
ſhorten; as appears if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, 
the ends Arinl, and make the wound gape. Arb. 

Philoſophy, that touch'd the heav'ns before, 
Shrinþs to her hidden cauſe, and is no more. Pope. 

3. To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by 
ſhrugging, or contracting the body. 

There is no particular obje& ſo good, but it 
may have the ſhew of ſome difficulty or unplea- 
ſant quality annexed to it, in reſpect whereof the 
will may /rink and decline it. Hooker. 

The morning cock crew loud, | 
And at the ſound it ſrunk in haſte away, 
And vaniſh'd from our fight. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 

Pl embrace him with a ſoldier's arm, 

That he ſhall rink under my courteſy. Shateſp. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine, and 
the ground ſhrinks before his treading. Shakeſp. 


Many /rink, which at the firſt would dare, 
And be the foremoſt men to execute. | 
| | {he Daniel's Civil War. 
I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 


Dryden. | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


And vent'rous, if that fail them, rink and fear 

To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton. 
If a man accuſtoms himſelf to flight thoſe firſt 

motions to good, or /rinkings of his conſcience 


\ 


| 


SHR 


from evil, conſcience will by degrees grow dull 


and unconcerned, South's Sermons. 
The-ſky forunk upward with unuſual dread, 
And trembling 'Tyher div'd beneath his bed. Dryg. 
The gold-iraught veſſel, which madtempeſts beat, 
He ſees now vainly make to his retreat; 

And, when from far the tenth wave doth appear, 
Shrinks up in ſilent joy, that he's not there. Dry. 
The fires but faintly lick'd their prey, 

Then loath'd their impious food, and would have 


runk away. Dryden. 
Fall on: behold a noble beaſt at bay, 
And the vile huntſmen ind. Dryden. 


Inuring children to ſuffer ſome paip, without 
Printing, is a way to gain firmneſs and courage. 
. Locke. 
What happier natures ſbrinl at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 
To SHRINK, shrink“. v. a, participle pafſ. 
Jprunk, /hrank, or ſhrunken. To make to 
ſhrink. Not in uſe. 
O mighty Czſar ! doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shryrk to this little meaſure? Shakeſp. 
The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, | 
His youthiul hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his run ſhanks. Shakeſp. 
If he leſſens the revenue, he will alſo frin# the 
neceſiity, . Taylor. 
Keep it from coming too long, leſt it ſhould 
 forink the corn in meaſure. Mortimer. 
SHRINK, 8hrink'. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
5 e contraction into leſs com- 
paſs. | | pn 
There is in this a crack, which ſeems a /orink, 
or contraction in the body ſince it was firſt formed. 


\ 


Woodward, 


2. Contraction of the body from fear or hor- 
rour. 
This publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a chear, 
As not a ſigh, a look, a forink, bewrays 
The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear. 
ä Daniel's Civil War. 
SHRI'NKER, $hrink-ur. . /. [from Sprint.] 
He who ſhrinks, 
SHRIYVALTY, 8hrif/-al-ty. n. /. Corrupted for 
SHERIFFALTY ; Which ſee; | 


To SHRIVE, $hrtv. v. a. [rcpigan, Sax.) To 


hear at confeſſion, Not in uſe, 
What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your honour hath no h riving work in hand, Shot. 
i ſorives this woman, | 
Elſe ne*ercould he ſo long protract his ſpeech. Sal. 
If he had the condition of a ſaint, and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather heſhould ſbrive me 
than wive me. | Sha leſp. 
Shrive but their title, and their monies poize, 
A laird and twenty-pence pronounc'd with noiſe, 
When conſtrued but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good ſober two-pence, and well fo. Cleavel, 


To SHR1YVEL, $8hri'vl. v. . [ /chrompelen, 
Dut.] To contract itſelf into wrinkles. 

Leaves, if they ſbrivel and fold up, give them 

drink. 3 th Evelyn. 

If ſhe ſmelled to the freſheſt noſegay, it would 

ſorivel and wither as it had been blighted. Arbuth. 


wrinkles. 
He burns the leaves, the ſcorching blaſt invades 
The tender corn, and ſporivels up the blades. Dryd. 
| When the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And ferivel'd herbs on with'ripg ſtems: decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores Dryden. 


SHRIVER, shrfv-ür. 1% [from rive. * 


confeſſor. Not in uſe. | 
The ghoſtly father now hath done: bis ſhri 
When he was made a ſbriver twas for ſhift. Shak. 
SHROUD, shrou'd. 2. /. Irenud, Sax;]. 
1. A ſhelter ; a cer. c 


To SHRY'VEL, 8hri'vl. v. aq. To contract into 
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And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
Culling the principal. 


: foroud four hundred horſemen, 


_ gums, like ſerecloth. | 


8 HR 


It would warm his ſpirits, 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourſelf under his ſproud, the univerſal 

| __ landlord. Shaieſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
By me inveſted with a veil of clouds, | 

And ſwaddled, as new-born, in fable forouds, 

For theſe a receptacle I defign'd.  Sandys. + 

The winds : | 

Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the gracefut locks 

Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeck 

Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 

Our limbs benumb'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. The dreſs of the dead; a winding-ſheet. 
Now the waſted brands do glow ; 
Whilſt the ſcreech- owl, ſcreeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 1 
In remembrance of a roud. Shakeſp. 
They drop apace; by nature ſome decay, 
And ſome the blaſts of fortune ſweep away; 
Till naked quite of happineſs, aloud _ 
We call for death, and ſhelter in a /iroud. Young. 


3. The ſail-ropes. It ſeems to be taken ſome- 
times for the fails. N * 
I turned back to the maſt of the ſhip; there 1 
found my ſword among ſome of the ſrouds. Sidney. 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt ; 
And all the frouds wherewith my life ſhould ſail 
Are turned to one little hair. 
A weather-beaten veſſel holds x 
Gladly the port, tho* forouds and tackle torn. Milt. 
The flaming ſhrouds ſo dreadful did appear, 
Al judg'd a wreck could no proportion bear. Dr yd. 
He ſummons ſtraight his-denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair: 
Soft o'er the Arouds aerial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem ' d but zephyrs to the crowd beneath. Pope. 


To SHROUD, 8hrou'd: v. a. {from the noun.) | * 


N To ſhelter; to cover from danger as an 
ant: =: | 

Under your beams I will me ſafely /roud. 

| Fairy Queen. 


He got himſelf to Mege, in hope to fproud 


himſelf until ſuch time as the rage of the people | 
was appeaſed. Kunolles. 
The governors of Corfu cauſed the ſuburbs to 
be ptucked-down, for fear that the Turks, ſbroud- | 
ing themſelves in them, ſhould with more eaſe be- 
Hege the town. Knolles. 
Beſides the ſaults men commit, with this im- 
- mediate avowed aſpect upon their religion, there 
are others which ſlily ſproud themſelves under the 
ſkirt of its mantle. Decay of Pity. 
2. To ſhelter as the thing covering. 8 
One of theſe trees, with all his young ones, may 
Raleigh. 
3. To dreſs for the grave. 
If 1 die before thee, proud me 
In one of theſe ſame ſheets. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were /orouded 
in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 


Whoever comes to firoud me, do not harm 
That ſubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. 

4: To clothe; to dreſs. | -_— 

5. To cover or conceal. | 

That ſame evening, when all Arouded were 

In careleſs ſleep; all. without care or fear; 

They fell upon the flock. Spenfer, 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll £roud our- 
EN”, PSS . 

For through this land anon the deer will come; 


2. \Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Moon, ſlip behind ſome cloud: ſome tempeſt rife, 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies, - 
To froud my ſhame. Dryden. 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt rous court, 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit ſhroudt, 


And darkens all the broken view with clouds. Adi/. | 


Sbaleſp. | 


Sbaleſp. Othallo. \. 


Bacon. 


SHR 


So Venus from prevailing Greeks did Aroud 
The hope of Rome, and ſav d him in a cloud. Waller. 
To SHROUD, $shrou'd. v. =. To harbour; 
to take ſnelter. 5 

If your ſtray attendants be yet lodg' d 
Or round within theſe limits, I ſhall know 
bY Ere morrow wake. | Milton, 
SHRO/VETIDE, $hro'v-tid. / 
SHROVETU'ESDAY, shrö“v-tshö'z-dd. 5“ -* 
[from /Arove, the preterite of hrive.] The 
time of confeſſion; the day before Aſh- 
Wedneſday or Lent, on which anciently 

they went to confeſſion. 

At t rovet ide to ſhroving. 2 Tuſſer. 
SHRUB, Shrub”. 1. /. [rcpibbe, Sax. ] b 
1. A buſh; a ſmall tree. HH 

Trees generally ſhoot up in one great ſtem or 

body, and then at a good diſtance from the earth 

ſpread into branches; thus gooſeberries and cur- 

rants are rubs, ouks and cherries are trees. Locke, 
He came unto a gloomy glade, 

Cover'd with boughsand Arubs from heaven's light. 

5 | Fairy Queen. 

The humble /rub and buſh with ſrizzled hair. 

| 3; | Milton. 

All might have been as well bruſhwood and 

frubs. More. 

Comedy is a repreſentation of common life, in 

low ſubjects; and is a kind of juniper, a Aub 
belonging to the ſpecies of cedar. Dryden, 

| l've liv'd 

Amidſt theſe woods, gleaning fromthornsand rb; 
A wretched ſuſtenance, | 
2. [A cant word.]. Spirit, acid, and ſugar 
mixed. | | 
SHRU BBY, Shrub/-by. adj. [from Hr ub.) 
1. Reſembling a ſhrub. 
Plants appearing weathered, Arubly, and curled, 
are the effects of immoderate wet. Mortimer s Huſb. 


2. Full of ſhrubs; buſhy. 
] 


Gentle villager, | 
What readieſt way would bring me to that place? 


3. Confiſting of thrubs. 
8 On that cloud- piercing hill 
Plinlimmon, the goats their Arubby browze | 
Gnaw, pendent. . Philips. 
SHRUFF, $hruf', x. . Droſs; the refuſe of 
metal tried by the fire. Dict. 
To SHRUG, shrüg'. v. 2. [ ſchricken, Dut. to 
tremble.] To expreſs horrour or diſſatis- 
body. | i 
Like a fearful deer that looks moſt about when 
he comes to the beſt feed, with a Arugging kind 
of tremor. through all. her principal parts, ſhe 
gave theſe words. Sidney. 


of Erugging come over her body like the twink- 
ling of the faireſt among the fixed ſtars. Sidney. 
1 Be quick, thou wert beſt 
To anſwer other buſineſs; Arugg. thou malice ? 


; As *prentices or ſchool-boys, which do know 


They grin, they rug, 


motion of the ſhoulders uſually. expreſſing 


| diſlike or averſion, | 
| And yet they ramble not to learn the mode 


How to be dreſt, or how to liſp abroad, 
Io return knowing in the Spaniſh rug, Cleavel. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues- | 


6. To defend; to protect. 


The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind 


| Shakeſp.. 
He grins, ſmacks, ſþrugs,andſuchan itch endures, 


_ They bow, they fnarl,they ſcratch, they hug. Swift. 


" 


Addiſon. 


| 


| 


| 
, 


4 


ö 


| 


* 


Due weſt it riſes from this /jrubby point. M.li. 


8 faction by motion of the ſhoulders or whole | 


— 


—— 


Of ſome gay ſport abroad, yet dare not go. Donne. 


To SHRUG, shruͤg'. v. a. To contract or 
draw up. | 3 
He forugs his ſhoulders: when you talk of ſe- 
curities. ä 0 Aaddiſon. 
He ſprugg d his ſturdy back, 
As if he felt nie ſhoulders ake. Hudibras. 


k 


| 


ö 


Of heads and ſhoulders; nods and Progr, Hudibrar. | 


. 


Susuc, sbrüg'. 2. / [from the verb.] A | 


9 


8 HU 


Put on the critick's brow, and ft 
At Will's, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a /irug, a ſcornſul ſmile, ; 
With caution us'd, may ſerve a wi. 
A third, with myſtick rug and wi 
Suſpects him for a derviſe and a ſpy. 
SHRUNK, $hrunk'. The preterite 5 
a 
paſhve of rink. "0 part, 
Leaving the two friends alone, 1 } 
the banqueting-houſe, where the 7 aa 


Sidrey, 


at 


1 y 
i: Lie 


ile. 8 wiſe, 


nking eye, { 


The wicked forunt for fear of him, and 
workers of iniquity were troubled, 1 Mace ihz., 
SHRU NKEN, shrunk'n. The part. paſlive o 
/hrink. : 
She weighing the decaying plight, 
And /orunken finews, of her choſen knight 

Would not awhile her forward courſe purſue, 
| Fairy Deer 
If there were taken out of men's ming; Nin 
opinions, it would leave the minds of a number 
ol men poor /runken things, full of melanchjy. 


| , Bacon. 
To SHU'DDER, shüd'-dür. v. a. [ chuddien 
Dut.] To quake with fear, or with averſion 
All the other paſſions fleet to air, : 

As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair 
And ſhudd' ring fear. Sbokdp, 
The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror ſpudu ring, on a heap they run. Drzd, 

I loye—alas! I hudder at the name, | 

My blood runs backward, and my fault'rin g tongue 
Sticks at the ſound. Smith 
Cæſar will ſhrink to hear the wordsthou utter f. 

And /iudder in the midſt of all his conqueſts. Aſn 


To SHUFFLE, shüfl. v. a. [ryfeling, Sax. 2 
buſtle, a tumult.] . 
1. To throw into diſorder; to agitate tumul. 
tuouſly, ſo as that one thing takes the place 
of another ; to confuſe ; to throw together 
tumultuouſly, 
When the heavens 7 all in one, 
The torrid with the frozen zone, 
Then, ſybil, thou and I will greet. Clover, 
From a new /uflivg and diſpoſition of th: 
component particles of a body, might not natur- 
compoſe a body diſſoluble in water? Be. 
In moſt things good and evil lie hd, rd 
thruſt up together in a conſuſed heap; and it i 
ſtudy which muſt draw them forth and range 
them. 7 | South, 
When lots are e together in a lap or pitcher, 
what reaſoncan a man have to preſume, that he fn 
draw a white ſtone rather than a black? Sout, 
A glimpſe of moonſhine ſheath'd with red, 
A ſbulſled, ſullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances thro' the clouds and ſhuts again. Dr», 
Children ſhould not loſe the conſideration f 
human nature in the lings of outward conc 
tions. The more they have, the better humour | 
they ſhould be taught to be. Luke 
We ſhall in vain, fing the little money vt 
have from one another's hands, endeavour to pre- 
vent our wants; decay of trade will quickly wait 
all che remainder- Lit, 
Theſe vapours ſoon, miraculous event! 
Shuffled by chance, and mix'd by accident, Hlacin, 
Shuffled and entangled in their race, 
They claſp each other. | Blackmire, 
He has Hud the two ends of the ſentence 
together, and, by taking out the middle, makes 
it peak juſt as he would have it. Atterbarys 
'Tis not ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould believe 
that things were blindiy pile and hurled about 
in the world; that the elements were at conſtant 
ſtrife with each other. Woodewar!, 
2. To change the poſition: of cards with re- 
ſpect to each other. | 5 
The motions of ſbuffing of cards, or caſting 0! 
dice, are very light. | Baan, 
Me ſure in vain the cards condemn, _ 
Ourſelves both cut and ſbſied them. 7 1 
| 3 - 4 


SHU 
OW or introduce, with ſome ar- 
*:6cial or fraudulent tumult. | 
n 75 Her mother, 


Ca 7 th appointed 
Now firm for doctor Caius, hath appoin * 


ſhall likewiſe /uf7e her away. 
| Tm contrived by your enemies, and ſÞuffled 
into the papers that were ſeized. Dryden. 
To get rid of. 


F 71102 4 of death, what dreams may come, 
' When we have ſouffed off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. Shakeſp. 
I can no other anſwer make, but thanks ; 
And oft good turns | | 
pan y fled of with ſuch uncurrent pay. Sbaleſp. 
any thing hits, we take it to ourſelves; if it 
miſcarries, we ſhuffle it of to our neighbours. L Est. 
If. when a child is queſtioned for any thing, 
- he perſiſt to /ouffe it off with a falſchood, he 
muſt be chaſtiſed. N | | Locke. 
5. To /huſfle up. To form tumultuouſly or 
fraudulently. 


They ſent forth their precepts to convent them | 


© before a court of commiſſion, and there uſed to 
Ne up a ſummary proceeding by examination, 
„ without trial of jury. Bacon. | 
He ſhuffled up a peace with the cedar, in which 
the Bumelians were excluded. Howel, 
To SHUFFLE, shüf l. v. u. 


1. To throw the cards into a new order. 

A ſharper both /iuffles and cuts. L'Eftrange. 

5 Cards we play 4 
A round or two; when us'd, we throw away, 
Take a freſh pack; nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or fuffles with our dirty leaving. Granv. 
2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe fraud; 
to evade fair queſtions. ; 

I myſelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, 
am fain to ſuffe. | 

have nought to da with that /iuffing ſect, that 
doubt eternally, and queſtion all things. 

| | : Glanvilles Defence. 

The crab adviſed his companion to give over 

_ fufflinganddoubling, and practiſe good faith. L. Eſt. 

Io theſe arguments, concerning the novelty of 
the earth, there are ſome ſbuſſling excuſes made. 

| | Burnet's Theory. 

If a ſteward be ſuffered to run on, without 

bringing him to a reckoning, ſuch a ſottiſh for- 

| bearance will teach him to ruffle, and ſtrongly 

tempt him to be a cheat. ; South. 

Though he durſt not directly break his appòint- 
ment, he made many a ſouffling excuſe. 8 

; Arbutbnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
3. To ſtruggle ; to ſhift. | 
Your life, good maſter, 
Muſt le for itfelf, Shakeſp. Cymbcline. 
4. To move with an irregular gait. 
; Mincing poetry, 


Tis like the forc'd gait of a ſbuſſling nag. Shate/p. | 


SHU FFLE, shüf I. . /. [from the verb.] | 
I. The act of diſordering things, or making 


themtake confuſedlythe place of eachother. | 


Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, 
to believe that all things were at firſt created, and 
are continually diſpoſed, for the beſt, than that the 
whole univerſe is mere bungling, nothing effected 

for any purpoſe, but all ill-favouredly cobbled and 

jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 

rude Hullies of matter? Bentley's Sermons. 
2. A trick; an artifice. 


The gifts of nature are beyond all ſhame and 


fouffles, T' Eftrange. 

SHU FFLECAP, Shifl-kAp. u. . [,/Puffle and 

1 50 A play at which money is ſhaken in 

at, | | 

| He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, Auſfflecap, 

and all-fours,  Arbuthnot's Hiftory of "gt 

SHU'FFLER, 8bbf-flar. x. . from Shufſle.] 
He who plays tricks or ſhuffles. 


Sbaleſp. | 


SHU 


I may go. Aufflingly, for I was never before 
walked in trammels; yet I ſhall drudge and moil 


my Pace. | Dryden, 
To SHUN, shün“. v. a. [arcuman, Sax.] To 
avoid; to decline; to endeavour to eſcape; 
to eſchew. | 
Conſider death in itſelf, and nature teacheth 
Chriſt to un it. Hooker. 
| The lark till uns on lofty boughs to build, 
Her humble neſt lies ſilent in the field. Waller, 
Birds and beaſts can fly their foe : | 
So chanticleer, who never ſaw a fox, 
Yet ſhunn'd him as a ſailor ſuns the rocks. Dryden, 
Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obſerve him well, 
Thou *lt bun misfortunes, or thou 'lt learn to bear 
them. Addiſon, 
SHu'NLEssS, shun/-lis. adj. [from un.] In- 
evitable ; unavoidable. 
| Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With /unleſs deſtiny. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
To SHUT, shät'. v. a. preterite 1 /þut ; part. 
paſſive Shut. [reidran, Sax. ſchutten, Dut.] 
1. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 
greſs; to make not open. | 
Kings ſhall ut their mouths at him. /. Iii. 15. 
To a ſtrong tower fled all the men and women, 
and ut it to them, and gat them up to the top. 


Judges, ix. 51. 


at conſtancy, till I have worn off the hitching in | 


SHY 


A loſs at ſea, a fit of ſickneſs, are wifles, 
when we conſider whole families put to the ſword, 
wretches fbut up in dungeons. Adiiſon's Spectator. 
Lucullus, with a great fleet, hi uþ Mithridates 
in Pitany. Arbuthnot on Ccint. 

9. To /hut up. To conclude. 
The king's a-bed ; 
He is ſhut uh in meafureleſs content. Shal. Macbeth. 
Although he was patiently heard as he delivered 
his embaſſage, yet, in the /dutting up of all, he 
received no more but an inſolent anſwer, 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 

To leave you bleſt, I would be more accurſt 
Than death can make me; for death endsour woes, 
And the kind grave bu vp the mournful ſcene. 

Dryden. 
When the ſcene of life is ſnt up, the ſla ve will be 
above his maſter, ifhe has acted better. Collier on Envy, 
To SHUT, shut“. v. u. To be cloſed; to cloſe 
itſelf: as, Hoabers open in the day, and ſhut 
at nig ht. | | 
SHUT, shut“ part. adj, Rid; clear; free. 
Wie mult not pray in one breath to find a thief, 
and in the next to get ſhut of him. 


' SHUT, $hat”. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Cloſe; act of ſhutting. | 
I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the ſlaves: but had for anſwer; 5 
That ſince the bu of evening none had ſeen him. 
| Dry den. 


We ſee more exquiſitely with one eye ſhut than 
with both open; for that the ſpirits viſual unite 


5 She open'd, but to ut 
Excell'd her power; the gates wide open ſtood, Mili. 

2. To incloſe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the 
law, /ut up unto the faith, which ſhould after- 
wards be revealed. h Gal. iii. 

They went in, male and female of all fleſh; 
and the Lord {ut him in. Gen. vii. 16. 
3. To prohibit ; to bar. 
Shall that be ſbut to man, which to the beaſt 
Is open ? Milton, 
4. To exclude. | 
On various ſeas not only loſt, 
But fout from ev'ry ſhore, and barr'd from ev'ry 
coaſt. | Dryden. 

5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor out thine hand 
from thy poor brother. Deut. xv. 7. 

6. To hut out, To exclude; to deny admiſ- 
fion to. 

5 Beat in the reed, 

The juſter you drive it to /dut of the rain. 

ap | Tuſſer's Huſtandry, 

In ſuch a night 8 
To but me out / pour on, I will endure. Shakeſp. 

Wiſdom at one entrance quite ſbut out. Milton. 
= He, in his walls confin'd, 
Sbut out the woes which he too well divin'd. 
Dryden s ZEneid. 
Sometimes the mind fixes itſelf with fo much 
earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, 
that it ſbuts out all other thoughts. Locle. 
7. To/hut up. To cloſe; to make impervious; 


tered or quitted. Up is ſometimes little 
more than emphatical. | 
Woe unto you, ſcribes! for you ut up the 
kingdom of heaven againſt men. Matt. xxiii- 13. 
Dangerous rocks /out up the paſſage. Raleigh, 
What barbarous cuſtoms! | 
$but up a deſart ſhore to drowning men, | 
And drive us to the cruel ſeas agen! Dryden s An. 
His mother out u half the rooms in the houſe, 
in which her huſband or ſon had died. Addiſon. 


more, and become ſtronger. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


| to make impaſſable, or impoſſible to be en- 


2+ Small door or cover. 
Ihe wind-gun is charged by the forcible com- 
preſſion of air; the impriſoned air ſerving, by 
the help of little falls or hut within, to ſtop the. 
vents by which it' was admitted. Wilkins. 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
one third part of an inch broad, made in the but of 
a window, I placed a glaſs priſm, Newton's Optichs. 


animal's ears, that any loud noiſe might awaken 


SHU'TTER, shüt'-tür. z. /. [from nut. 
I. One that ſhuts; . | 
2. A cover; a door. 
The wealthy, 
In loſty litters horne, can read and write, 
Or fleep at eaſe; the foutters make it night. 


SHu'TTLE, 8htit'l. n. J [ /chietſpoele, Dut. 


the weaver ſhoots-the croſs threads. 
L know life is a ſouttle. Shakeſp. Merry Wives. 
Like ſhuttles through the loom, ſo ſwiftly glide 
My feather'd hours. | | 
What curious loom does chance by ev'ning ſpread! 
With what fine /auitle weave the virgin's thread, 
Which like the ſpider's net hangs o'er the mead! 


SHITTLECOCK,] A cork ſtuck with fea- 
thers, and beaten backward and forward: 


— 


8. To ut up. To confine; to incloſe; to 
impriſon. ö | 
Thou haſt known my ſoul in adverſities ; and 


ſhuffle.) With an irregul ; 
655 egular galt. 


SHU'FFLINGLY, shvf-fling-lf. adv. [from 
| L. II. Ne XVI. 


not ſbut me vp into the hand of the enemy. 
| POS | Pſalm” XXIi. 8. 


* 


With /oa!tlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. Hubb. Tale. 


| SHY, Shy. adj. . [ /choxwe, Dut. ſehifo, Ital.] ; 
1. Reſerved ;, not familiar; not free of be- 


haviour.- | 
I I know you y to be oblig'd; 
And till more loth to be oblig'd by me. Southern. 


What makes you-ſp „, my- good friend? 


There's nobody loves you better than I, 


Arbuthnot's Hiftory of - Fobn Bull. f | 


2. Cautious ;' wary; chary. 


I am very yy of employing corroſive liquors * 
Blyle.. 
We are not ſoy of aſſent to celeſtial informations, 


in the preparation of medicines.” - - 


becauſe they were hid from ages.Glanville's Sceß ſir. 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
H' was very of uſing it, | 
As being loth to wear it out, 


And therefore-bore it not about. Hudilrar. 
AM | | 


3. Keeping 


L' Eftrange. - 


There were no but or ſtopples made for the* 


=. Ray on the Creation 


Dryden's Fuvenal.. 


* ſfutul, Iſland.] The inftrument with which 


- Sandys. : 


Blackmore, - 


' SHuU/TTLECOCK, Shiit!]-kd&k: u. . [See 


With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 
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3. Keeping at a diſtance ; unwifing to ap- 


proach. _ | 
A iy fellow was the duke; and, Thelieve, know 
the cauſe of his withdrawing. Shak. Meaſ.for Meaſ. 


She 1s repreſented in ſuch a ſoy retiring poſture, | 


and covers her boſom” with one of her hands. 


Addiſon's Guardian. | 


But when we come to ſeize th' inviting prey, 
Like a y ghoſt, it vaniſhes aw#y. Norris. 


4. Suſpicious; jealous ; unwilling to ſuffer. 


near acquaintance. 


The bruiſe impoſthumated, and turned to a 


ſtinking ulcer, which made every body ſy to 
come near her, | Arbuthnet. 
The horſes of the army, having been daily 
led before me, were no longer A, but would 
come up to my very feet without ſtarting. Sv. 
Princes are, by wiſdom of ſtate, ſomewhat ſy 
.of their ſucceſſors; and there may be ſuppoſed 
in queens regnant a little proportion of tenderneſs 
that way more than in kings. Wotton. 
-S1/ BILANT,. $Ib-y-lent. adj. [ſbilans, Lat.] 
Hiſſing. = | 
It were eaſy to add a naſal letter to each of 
the other pair of liſping and /bilant letters. 
15 Holuer's Elements of Speech. 
S$1B1LA'TION, slb-F-la“-sbhün. . /. [from 
fibilo, Lat.] A hiſſing ſound. 


5 91e 


man's life, than the diſparity we often find in him 
ſick and well. ; Pope. 
2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion ; ill 
in the ſtomach. 
3. Corrupted. 
What we oft do beſt, 
By /ick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Rot outs, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cried up 
Fur our beſt act. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
4. Diſguſted, | 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men : 
But rather ſhew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds ich of happineſs, 
And purge th' obſtructions which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life, : Shakeſp. 
le was not ſo /ick of his maſter as of his work. 


L' Eftrange, : 


Why will you break the ſabbath of my days, 
Now ſieb alike of envy and of praiſe ? Pope. 


To SICK, stk“. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


ſicken; to take a diſeaſe. Not in uſe. 
| A little time before 
Our great grandſire Edward c, and died, 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
To SY'CKEN, slk'n. v. a. [from fich.] 


Metals, quenched in water, give a /bilation or | 1, To make ſick ; to diſeaſe. 


hiſſing ſound, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A pipe, a little moiſtened on the inſide, mak- 


eth a more ſolemn ſound than if the pipe were | 
dry; but yet with a ſweet degree of /;lation or 


purling. : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

'S1'camoRE,; sIk'-4-mG6r. u. /. [ /icamorus, 

Lat.] A tree. | 
Of trees you have the palm, olive, and ficamore. 
1 3 oc | Peacham. 
20 SUCCATE, si-. v. 4. [fcco, Lat. 

Sic rTiox, 8Ik-ki'-shan. x. /. {from ſiccato. 
The act of drying. | - 

S1CC1'FICK, 8Ik-sIf-flk. adj. [ ficcus and fir, 
Lat.] Cauſing dryneſs. - 

S1rcciry, slk“-sl-ty. u. /. [ficcite, Fr. ficcitas, 
from ficcus, Lat.] Dryneſs; aridity; want 
of moiſture. _ 

That which is coagulated by a flery ficcity will 
ſuffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity, as 
falt and ſugar. . 
The reaſon ſome attempt to make out from the 
ficcity and drineſs of its fleſh. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
In application of medicaments, conſider what 
degree of heat and /iccity is proper, Wiſeman's Surg. 


:Srce, 8ﬆ'z. n. ſ. [ fix, Fr.] The number ſix at 


6, | 
W My ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext'roufly to throw the lucky /ice; 

To ſhun ames- ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away. Dryd. 


Sich, sltsh“ adj. Such. See Such. 


I thought the ſoul would have made me rich; 
But now I wote it is nothing ſich; | 
Bor either the ſhepherds been idle and ſtill, F 
And led of their ſheep what they will. Spen/e Paſt, 
SICK, sik“. adj. {peoc, Sax. ſech, Dut. ] 


1- Afflicted with diſeaſe : with of before-the | 


difeaſe, F 
Tis meet we all go forth, | 
Fo view the r and feeble parts of France. 
© e 000 Shai. Henry V. 
In poiſon: there is phyſick; and this news, 
That would, bad I been well, have made me 4, 
Being /ic#, hath in ſome mcaſure made me well. 
„ 1 , Shateſp. 
Caſſius, I am /c# of. many. griefs. Shak. F. Caf. 
Where ss the ſtoick can his wrath 4 
To ſec his country {ck of Pym's diſeaſe? Cleary. 


i er 
Tended the /4, buſieſt from couch to couch. Milt. 
A ſpark of the man- killing trade fell c. Dryd. 


Viſze-the fich and che poor, comforting them by | 


Home ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. Nelſon. 


Brown, |. 


Why ſhould one earth, one clime, one ſtream, 
one breath, 
Raiſe this to ſtrength, and /icien that to death? 
| | Prior. 
2. To weaken; to impair. 
Kinſmen of mine have 
By this ſo ſiclen d their eſtates, that never 


They ſhall abound as formerly, Sha. Hen. VIII, 


To S1'CKEN, slk'n. v. z. 
1. To grow fick; to fall into diſeaſe. 

I know the more one ſic ens, the worſe he is. Shas. 
The judges that ſat upon the jail, and thoſe 
that attended, /ckened upon it, and died, Bacon. 

Merely to drive away the time, he jichen'd, 
Fainted, anddied; nor would with ale bequicken'd. 
Milton, 

2. To be ſatiated; to be filled to diſguſt. 

; Though the treaſure 
| Of nature's germins tumble all together, 

Ev'n till deſtruction ſicſen, anſwer me 

To what I aſk you. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
3. To be diſguſted, or diſordered with ab- 

horrence. 


The ghoſts repine at violated night, 


| : | Dryden. 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to languiſh. 
Ply'd thick and cloſe, as when the fight begun, 


S8o /ichen waining moons too near the ſun, 
And blunt their creſcents on the edge of day. Dryd. 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleaſures ſben, and all glories fink. Pape. 


S1cKER, $Ik'-ur. adj. [ fecr, Welſh ; eker, 
Dut.] Sure; certain; firm. Obſolete. 
Being ſome honeſt curate, or ſome vicar, 


totes | | 
Sicker thou 's but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy ſwink, 
That with fond terms and witlefs words 
To bleer mine eyes doſt think. Spenſer. 
ST CKLE, sik I. n. / Cricol, Sax. ſckel, Dut. 
from ſecale, or ficula, Lat.] The hook 
with which corn is cut; a reaping hoak. 
| God's harveſt is even ready for the jickle, and 
all the fields yellow long ago. Spenſer on Treland. 
Time ſhould never, 
In life or death, their fortunes ſever ; 
But with his ruſty fc&{e mow 


| 


Both down together at a blow. Hudibrat. 
ä ; 4 


Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a 


" 


a. 


And curſe th' invading ſun, and ſiten at the fight. | 


Their huge unwieldy navy waſtes away: 


Content with little, in condition /icker. Hubb. Tale. | 
S$1'cxER, 8Ik'-br. adv. Surely ; certainly. Ob- 


{ SYCKLER, 8lk'-ltr, 


ö 


; other part. 


SID 


When corn has once felt the /7:1., it 1, 
more benefit from the ſunſhine. 82,7) 
O'er whom Time gently ſhakes his 


ag 0 
4 Ser mog 7. 


Wings of 


9 


down, | 
Till with his filent file they are mown, Hg, 
S1/CKLEMAN, „ 1. J. [from K 
A reaper. * 
- You ſunburnt ſeclemen, of Auguſt weary 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 974 
Their ficterr reap the corn another ſows. and,, 
SY/CKLINESS, $tk'-ly-nls., . 'F. [from chi | 

- "IS 5 5 9 

Diſpoſition to fiekneſs ; habitual difcate 
| Impute : 
His words to way ward fic#line/s and age. SH. Þ l! 

Next compare the ficklineſs, neaithſulneſs, and 

fruitfulneſs of the ſeveral years. Gra: 
S1 CKLY, 8iK'-ly. adv. [from ich.) Not in 
health. 

We wear our health but „/e in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Shak, Mace; 

S1cxLY, 8Ik'-ly. adj. [from ich.) | 
1, Not healthy ; not ſound; not well; ſome. 
what diſordered, 

I'm fall'n out with more headier will, 

To take the indiſpos'd and /ic4/y fit 
For the ſound man.  Shakefp. King Liar, 

Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well: 

For he, went fechly forth. Shakefp. Julius 55 
A pleaſing cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my. ſiclly heart. Shi. N. Ill. 

Tiſte ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with /i-#ly feathers droop. 1,4, 

Would we know what health and eaſe are worth, 
let us aſk one that is fic2ly, or in pain, and we have 
the price. 

There affectation, with a fi mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen; 
Practis'd to liſp, and hapg the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride. Pope, 

When on my icky couch I lay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Then Stella ran to my relief. Swift, 

Your bodies are not only poor and periſhing, 
like your clothes; but, like infected clothes, fil 
you with all diſeaſesand diſtempers, which oppreſs 
the ſoul with ſiclly appetites, and vain cravings. 

Law, 


Grew, 


2, Faint; weak; languid. 
The moon grows /iclly at the ſight of day, 
And early cocks have ſummon'd me away. Dry, 
To animate the doubtful fight, 
Namur in vain expects that ray; 
In vain France hopes the ficHy light 
Should ſhine near William's fuller day. Prir. 
To SI'CKLY, $Ik'-ly, v. a. [from the adjec- 
tive.] To make diſeaſed ; to taint with the 
hue of diſeaſe. Not in uſe, 
The native hue of reſolution 


Is /icilied o'er with the pale caſt of thought, Shel, 


SYCKNESS, 8tk'-nls. 2. /. [from ch. 
1. State of being diſeaſed. 
do lament the ficbneſs of the king 
As loth to loſe him. Shakeſp. Richard Ill, 
2. Diſeaſe ; malady. © 
My people are with ſichngſe much enfeebled, 


My numbers leſſen'd. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
HFimſelf took our infirmities, and bare our /i4- 
neſſes. | Matthew. 


When I ſay every flugs has a tendency to 
death, I mean every individual /ic#ne/s as well 2s 
every kind. | Waits. 

Truſt not too much your now reſiſtleſs charms; 
Thoſe age or fic4ne/s ſoon or late diſarms. Pipe. 
3. Diforder in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE, std. n. / ride, Sax. Jide, Dut.] 
1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 
When two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory fades freſh bleeding fiercely ſret. Fairy 2; 
Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly „ils. Thomſon, 


2. Any part of any body oppoſed to any 
The 
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SID 


les were 9. 
e — and on the other. Exodus, XXII. 15. 


the one /+ Ps 
* theſe outward ſtreams might we 
The force of re If It 


2 ing of the 
enough ſerve for the turmng 9 8 EY 
were ſo that both its des would en — 

The right or left. 
* TT al Thais by his ede 
Sat, like a blooming eaſtern bride, 

In flow'r of youth, and-beauty's pride. Dryden. 
| in; edge; verge. 

* 1 Hydaſpes wealthy /ide , | 
Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. Roſcommon. 
Poor wretch ! +: ary vg ſeas to loſe thy life ; | 

| ow the flowing tide 1 

* ee the body nearer to the fade. Dryden. | 

Ihe temple of Diana chaſte, 74 

A ſylvan ſcene with various greens was drawn, | 

Shades on the /ides, and in the midſt a lawn. Dryd. 

could ſee perſons dreſſed in glorious habits, 

with garlands upon their heads, lying down by the 1 

fades of ar} 9 Addiſon. | 
kind of local reſpect. 

15 E * looking back, all th' eaſtern /ide beheld 

Of Paradiſe. Milton. 
If our ſubſtance be indeed divine, | 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are at worſt 
On this ſde nothing. 
6. Party; intereſt ; faction; ſect. 
Their weapons only _ | 
Seem'd on our fide; but for their ſpirits and ſouls, 
This word rebellion, it had froze them, up, | 
As fiſh are in a pond. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Favour, cuſtom, and at laſt number, will be 
on the ſide of grace. Spratt. 
© Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy ; | 
Who never ſo much hurt had done him, 
As his own fide did falling on him.  Hudibras. 
In the ſcrious part of poetry the advantage is 
wholly on Chaucer's ide. Dryden. | 
That perſon, who fills their chair, has juſtly 
gained the eſteem; of all fides by the impartiality 
of his behaviour. | - Addiſon. | 
Let not our James, though foil din arms, deſpair, 
| Whilſt on his „id he reckons half the fair. Tickel. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own /ide, or mind, | 

Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

_ When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. Pope. 
He from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 
And ſets the paſſions on the,/ade of truth; 

Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope. 


7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or 
oppoſition to another. It is uſed of per- 
ſons, or propoſitions, reſpecting each other. 
There began a ſharp and cruel fight, many be- 
ing lain and wounded on both fides. 

A, EL Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. | 

The plague is not eaſily received by ſuch as con- 
tinually are about them that have it: on the other 


ſude, the plague taketh ſooneſt hold of thoſe that 
come out of a freſh air. Bacon. 
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I am too well ſatisfied of my own weakneſs to | 


be pleaſed with any thing I have written; but, on 

the other fide, my reaſon tells me, that what 1 

have long conſidered may be as juſt as what an 

- . erdinary judge will condemn.” + Dryden. 
rf Mi ſecret wiſhes would my choice decide; 

BJ But open juſtice bends to neither /ide, Dryden. 

It is granted, on both /ides, that the fear of a 

Deity doth univerſally poſſeſs-the minds of men. 


Iwo nations ſtill purſued PE 
| Peculiar ends, on each ſide reſolute | 
To fly conjunction. Philips. 
8. It is uſed to note conſanguinity : as, he ; 
. J t - es 
couſin by bit mother's or: father? 2 Fg : 
. * Yet here and there we grant a gentle bride, 


Whoſe temper betters by the father's /ate; 


written on both their /ides, on 


| Tillotſon. | 


S I D 


Unlike the reſt that double human care, 
Fond to relieve, or reſolute to ſhare. 


. 
1 


| 


Parnel, 


I. Lateral. | 
Take of the blood, and ſtrike it on the two /id 
poſts, and on the upper door poſt, of the houſes. 


2. Oblique; indirect. 


They preſume that the law doth ſpeak with all 


indifferency, that the law hath no fide reſpe& to 
their perſons, : Hooker. 
People are ſooner reclaimed by the fide wind of 
a ſurprize, than by downright admonition. L'Eſtr. 
One mighty ſquadron with a {ide windſped. Dry. 
The parts of water, being eaſily ſeparable from 
each other, will, by a fide motion, be eafily re- 
moved, and give way to the approach of two pieces 
of marble. Locke, 
What natural agent could turn them aſide, 
could impel them ſo ſtrongly with a tranſverſe ſde 


—— 


blow againſt that tremendous weightand rapidity, 


when whole worlds are a-falling? Bentley's Serm. 
He not only gives us the full proſpects, but ſeve- 
ral unexpected peculiarities, and fde views, un- 
obſerved by any painter but Homer. 
Pope's Preface to the Tliad. 
My ſecret enemies could not forbear ſome ex- 
preſſions, which by a /ide wind reflected on me. 
Swift, 
To SIDE, 81d. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To lean on one hide, | 
All rifing to great place is by a winding ſtair ; 
and if there be factions, it is good to fide a man's 
ſelf whilſt riſing, and balance himſelf when placed. 
: | Bacon. 
2. To take a party; to engage in a faction. 
Vex'd are the nobles who have fided 
In his behalf. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
As ſoon as diſcontents drove men into /idings, as 
1] humours fall to the diſaffected part, which 
caufes inflammations, ſo did all who affected no- 
velties adhere to that fide. King Charles. 
Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted 
to them, require a brain free from all inclination 
to /iding, or afſection to opinions for the authors 
ſakes, before they be well underſtood. Dig hy on Bod. 
Not yet ſo dully deſperate - 
To /ide againſt ourſelves with fate; 
As criminals, condemn'd to ſuffer, 
Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over. Hudib. 
The princes differ and divide 
Some follow law, and ſome with beauty ide. Grazv. 
It is pleaſant to ſee a verſe of an old poet revolt- 


ing from its original ſenſe, and ſ ding with a mo- 
Addiſon. | 


dern ſubject. 
All. de in parties, and begin th' attack. Pope. 
Thoſe who pretended to be in with the principles 
upon which her majeſty proceeded, either abſented 
themſelves where the whole cauſe depended, or 
ſided with the enemy. | Soi. 
The equitable part of thoſe who now fide againſt 
the court, will probably be more temperate. Sri. 
S1'DEBOARD, sfd-börd. 2. /. [de and board. 
The ſide table on which conveniencies are 
placed for thoſe that eat at the other table. 
At a ſtately ſideboard by the wine - 


That fragrant ſmell diffus'd. Milton's Par. Reg. 


No ſideboards then with gilded plate were dreſs'd, | 


No ſweating ſlaves with maſltve diſhes preſs d. Dryd. 
The ſnow-white damaſk enſigns are diſplay'd, 
And glitt'ring ſalvers on the fideboard laid. King. 
The ſhining ſideboard, and the burniſh'd plate, 
Let other miniſters, great Anne, require. Prior. 
Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in 
ſilver veſſels, to the value of 11,966“. 15. 9d.; 
a quantity exceeded afterwards by the fidebeard: of 
many private tables. 
S1/DEBOX, 81'd-bOks. n. /. [ fide and box. 
Seat for the ladies on the fide of the theatre. 
Why round our coaches erowd the white-glov'd 
beaux? | | 


Sipt, 8t'd. adj. [from the noun.) 1 


Exodus, Xil, 7. 


þ 


[ 


| 


Arbuthnot, | 


| 


' S1/DER, 87 -dar. 1. See C1 5 
| SYDERAL, $Id'-der-el.” adj. [from dus, Lat.] 


SID 


S1 DEFLY, 81'd-Alf, 2. /. An inſect. 


num rectum of horſes, the figefly proceeds. 


To S1'DLE, 81'dl. wv. u. (from ide.) 
1. To go with the body the narroweſt way. 


ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by 


that not without ſtooping and ding, and ſqueez- 

ing his body, | | Swift, 

I paſſed very gently and {idling through the two 

principal ſtreets. Swift. 
2. To he on the fide. 


| ſome ling, and others upſide down, the better 
to adjuſt them to the pannels. Stoift. 
S1'DELONG, $i'd-lOng. adj. [ fide and long.] 
Lateral; oblique; not in front; not direct. 
She darted front her eyes a fidetong glance; 
Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, and like her words, it flew ; 
Seem'd not to beg what ſhe then bid me do. Dryd. 
The deadly wound is in thy ſoul : 
When thou a tempting harlot dot behold, 
And when ſhe caſts on thee a ſidelong glance, 


The reaſon of the planets motions in curve lines 
is the attraction of the ſun, and an oblique or „de- 
long impulſe. Locke, 

The kiſs ſnatch'd haſty from the ſdelong maid. 


S1.DELONG, 81'd-long. adv. 


in oppoſition. 
As if on earth 


| Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 


Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſear, 
Halt ſunk with all his pines. Mili. Paradiſe Loft. 
As a'lion, bounding in his-way, | 
With force augmented bears againſt his prey, 
Sidelong to ſeize. Dryden's Cieyx and Alcyom. 
2. On the ſide. s 


ſhade thoſe which blow from the afternoon ſun. 
DER. 
Starry; aſtral. 5 
Vapour and miſt, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and peſtilent ! 
The muſk gives 
Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs ' 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies 
The vernal nippings and cold /ideral blaſts. Philips, 


ratus, Lat.] Blaſted; planet-ſtruck. - 


vital ſulphur, ſuffering an extinction. 


as in an apoplexy. 


A woman's ſeat on horſeback. 
An aſſiſtant to the churchwarden. 
conſent of the /ideſmen or veſtry, is void. 


SYpewars, e e from ide and 
S1'DEW1SE, std-wiz. & way, or die.] 


* 


: Why bows the /idebox from its inmoſt rowy? Pepe, | 


. Laterally ; on one fide, - 
4M 2 * 


Derbam 's Phy fico-Theology, 


The chaffering with diſſenters is but like open- 


which no more than onę can get in at a time, and 


A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's cloſet, 


Thomſon "= 


1. Laterally; obhquely ; not in purſuit; not 


SUDERATED, .$1d'-dEr-it-Id. adj. [from de- 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


From a rough whitiſh maggot, in the inteſti- 


Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. Dryd. 


If it prove too wet, Jay your Pots /idelong ; but 


 Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Theſe changes in the heav'ns, though ſlow, pro- 
Like change on ſea and land: „derul blaſt, duc'd 


Milton. Paradiſe Loft. 5 


* 


Parts cauterized, gangrenated, /iderated, and 
mortified, become black; the radical moiſture, or 


| Brown's Vulgar Erraurt. 
SIDERA TION, sſd-dèr-A“-shün. z. /. [dera · 
tion, Fr. Aderatio, Lat.] A ſudden mortifi- 
cation, or, as the common people call it, 

a blaſt; or a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe, 


The contagious vapour of the very eggs pro- 


duces a mortification or /ideration in the parts of 
plants on which they are laid. Ray on the Creation. 


S1/DE SADDLE, sf d-sàdl. . /. [ Ade and ſallu le 
S$1/DE SMAN, -81'dz-man. . . [ fide and man.] 


A gift of ſuch goods, made by them with the 


SIF 


The fair bloſſom hangs the head = 
$idezvaye, as on a dying bed; | 
And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears 
Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 
If the image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out 

into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 


ray, or by any other caſual inequality of the refrac- | 


tions, the ſame oblong image would, by a ſecond 
reſraction made /idezvays, be drawn out as much 
in breadth by the like dilatation of the rays, or 
other caſual inequality of the refraction fiderways. 
; ra | Newton's Opticks, 
SiEGE, 8&dzh. n. /. [ fege, Fr] © | 
4. The act of beſetting :a fortified place; a 
leaguer. | | | 
Oi.uur caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſege to ſcorn : here let them lie, 
Till famine eat them up. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
lt ſeemed, by the manner of their proceeding, 
that the Turks purpoſed rather by long fiege than 
by aſſault to take the town... Knoll. Hiſt. of tbe Turks. 
"+> -, > ß. . .- -. 
Pleaſures about me, ſo much more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful /ege 
Of contraries. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ao eee to gain poſſeſ- 
on. 
Heat away the buſy meddling fiend, 
That Jays ſtrong fege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair. 
% | Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
- Give me ſo much of your time, in exchange of 
it, as to lay an amiable {ege to the honeſty of 
Ford's wife. Shakeſp. 
Love ſtood the fiege, and would not wield his 
breaft. Dryden. 
3. [Siege, Fr.] Seat; throne. Obſolete. | 
Drawing to him the eyes of all around, | 
From lofty /iege began theſe words aloud to ſound. 
| N 9 fi Fairy Queen. 
A+ Place; claſs; rank. Obſolete. 
| I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal ſege. Shakeſp. Othello. 
- Your =o . 1 
Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 
As did that one, and that in my regard ; 
Of the unworthieſt ege.” Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
5. [ Siege, Fr.] Stool. GRE 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the 
permeant parts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, 
and accompanieth the inconvertible portion unto | 
the ſiege. . 
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All which the wit of Calvin could from thence | 
draw, by ſifting the very utmoſt ſentence and ſyl- 
lable, is no more than that certain ſpeeches ſeem. 
to intimate, that all Chriſtian churches ought to 
have their elderſhips. . © Hooker. 

I fear me, if thy thoughts were /ifted, | | 
The king thy ſovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. | 

| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

As near as I could // him on that argument. 

F | Shakeſp. , 


Opportunity I here have hac 
To try thee, /ift thee, and confeſs have found thee | 
Proof againſt all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. 
One would think that every member, who em- 
braces with vehemence the principles of either of 
theſe parties, had thoroughly {fred and examined 
them, and was ſecretly convinced of their prefer- 
ence to thoſe he rejects. | 
S1'FTER, slft“-Ar. 1. / (from At.] He who fifts, 


1 


| $1G was uſed by the Saxons for victory: Sig- 


bert, famous for victory; Sigward, victo- 
riouspreſerver; Sigard, conquering temper: 
and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe are Nicocles, 
Nicomyachus, Nicander, Victor, Victori- 
nus, Vincentius, Oc. 


fuchten, Dut.] To emit the breath audi- 
bly, as in grief, | m0 
[ lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull-eyed fool, 


r 


a. 


To ſhake the head, relent, and /igh, and yield 1 


To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He Igbed deeply in his ſpirit, and faith, Why 
doth this generation ſeek after a ſign? Mark,viii. 1 2. 
' For the oppreſſion of the poor, for the ſgbing of 
the needy, will I ariſe. Pſalm xii. 5. 
N Happier he, 3 
Who ſeeks not pleaſure through neceſſity, | 
Than ſuch as once on lipp'ry-thrones were plac'd, 
And, chaſing, gb to think themſelves are chas'd. 
NG | „ Dryden. 
The nymph too longs to be alone; 2 
Leaves all the ſwains, and i, for one. Prior. 
To Stau, sth. v. a. To lament; to mourn. 
Not in uſe. | | | 
Ages to come, and men unborn, | , 
Shall bleſs her name, and gh her fate. Prior. 
Sin, sth. 2. /. [from the verb.] A violent 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. and audible emiſſion of the breath which | 


To SIEGE, $0'dzh. v.a. [ feger, Fr. from the Þ has been long retained, as in ſadneſs. 


_ noun.] To beſiege. A word not now in uſe. 
Him he had long oppreſt with tort, | 
And faſt impriſoned in fieged fort. Fairy Ducen. 


OO IS * 


| Seve, slv“. 1. J. [from .] Hair or lawn | 


ſtrained upon a hoop, by which flower is 
. Teparated from bran, or fine powder from 
coarſe; a boulter ; a ſearce. 7 
5 Thy counſel 
Falls now into my ears as profitleſs 
As water in a eve. 

In a ſieve I'll thither fail, 
And,, like a rat without a tail, 
TU do—T'll do—I'll do. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

An innocent found a ſieve, and preſently fell to 
ſtopping the holes. L' Eſtrange. 
II life ſunk through you like a leaky feve, 


. Shaksſp. 


Accuſe yourſelf you liv d not while you might. Dryd. 
To SIF T, 8Ift'. v. a. [rirran, Sax. nen, Dut.] 
| | 


4. To ſeparate by a ſieve. | 
In the ting of ſuch favour, all that came out 
could not be expected to be pure meal, but muſt 
have a miature of padar and bran. Wotton, 
a. To ſeparate; to part. „ | 
When yellow ſands are-/fted from below, 
The glittering billows give a golden ſhow. Dryd. 
3. To examine; to try. * BY 


| 


. Wehaveffiryour oljeRions againſt-thoſe pre- 
,cminences royal,  *' Hooker 


Full often has my heart ſwoln with keeping my 
ſighs impriſoned ; full often have the tears I drove 
back from mine eyes turned back to drown my 

heart. iT Sidney, 1 

Love is a ſmoke rais'd with he fume of /igbs ; | 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. al. 

What a/b is there! The heart is ſorely charg d. 

| Shakeſp. 


Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep /igh; and all | 


pleaſures have a ſting in the tail, though they carry 
beauty on the face. Taylor. 
In Venus temple, on the ſides were ſeen 


Iſſuing /ig, that ſmok'd along the wall. Dryden. 1 


F 
H bees go forth right to a place, they muſt | 


MIT's s1't. n. f. [Serie, Sax. icht, geficht, 
Dut.)] | 5 
1, Perception by the eye; the ſenſe of ſeeing. 


needs have fight.” , Bacon. 
O loſs of fght, of thee I moſt complain! | 
Blind among enemies, O worſe than chains, 


Dungeon, or beggary, decrepit age! Milt. Agoniſt. | 
. Milton. | 


Things invifible to mortal ght. 
Tis ſtill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick fight eſcape. Denbam. 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſh grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 


To your decays adapts my ſigbt. Swift. 


2. Open view; a ſituation in which nothing 


obſtructs the eye. 


Auiſon. 


| ' Gibſon. | 
| To Stau, sth. v. x. (pican, ricerran, Sax. 


| 
| 


| 


Milton's Par. Regained. | 


7. SpeRacle ; ſhow ; thing to be ſeen. 


F 


| 


- 


SIG 


Undaunted Hotſpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 
And plac'd the ſame before the king in lt. Dai 
Eneas caſt his wond'ring eyes around, 
And all the 'Tyrrhene army had in gt, 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from leſt to right. 
2 2 Drydes, 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright ; 
He's dipt for certain, and plays leaſt in Abi. 
Dryden Juvenal. 
3. Act of ſeeing or beholding; view. 
Nine things to t required are; 
The pow'r to fee, the light, the viſible thing, 
Being not too ſmall, too thin, too nigh, too far 
Clear ſpace, and time, the form diſtinct to brine, 
$ ; 18 ati, 
Mine eye purſued him ill, but under ſhade 
Loſt feght of him. Milton's Paradiſe Lift 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern'd, with ſtedfaſt „igt, 
Could view the ſurges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep? Dryd. Hors, 
Having little knowledge of the circumſtance; 
of thoſe St. Paul writ to, it is not ſtrange that 
many things lie concealed to us, which they who 
were concerned in the letter underſtood at firſt 
fabi. . | 
4. Notice; knowledge. 
It was writ as a private letter to a perſon of 
piety, upon an aſſurance that it ſhould never come 
to any one's ſight but her own. Wale, 
5. Eye; inſtrument of ſeeing. 
From the depth of hell they lift their /t, 
And at a diſtance ſee ſuperior light. Dryden, 


6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 
point fixed to guide the eye: as, % lights 
of a quadrant. 

Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down, 
Their eyes of fire ſparkling through /;gbts of ſteel, 


Shakeſp. 


Locle. 


Thus are my eyes ſtill captive to one /t; 
Thus all my thoughts are ſlaves to one e til, 
idney. 
Them ſeem'd they never ſaw a gl ſo fair 
Of fowls ſo lovely, that they ſure did deem 
Them heavenly born, Spenſer. 
Not an eye 
But is a- weary of thy common ght, 
Save mine, which hath deſir d toſee thee more. Shai. 


Moſes ſaid, I will turn aſide and fee this great 


/igbt, why the buſh is not burnt. © Exodus, iii. 3. 
1 took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that I might not run over the ſame ights a ſecond 
time. | | Aadiſon. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler cbt 
Though gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods *. 
; X | a Bin 72 
Before you paſs th imaginary /ights 5 
Of lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
While .the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and. all the viſion flies. £ofe- 
S1'GHTED, st't-Id. adj. [from fg ht.) Seeing 
in a particular manner. It is uſed only in 
compoſition, as quickfighted,  /horthighted. 
As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the 
joints of the coach up cloſe, ſo they might put 
each end down, and remain as diſcovered and open 
/ighted as on horſeback, 5 Sidney. 
The king was very quick gbied in diſcerowg 
difficulties, and raiſing objeckions, and very ow 
in maſtering thñheemmm. Clarendon. 
S1'GHTFULNESS, sFt-fül-nls. 2. / (from git 
and all.] Perſpicuity; .clearneſs of ſight» 
Not in uſe, _ | . 9 5 
But ſtill, although we fail of perfect ri ghtfulnels, 
Seek we to tame theſe childiſh ſuperfiuities; 
Let us not wink, though void of pureſt Jet : 
8  SGHTLESS) 


+ 
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SronrrkEss, 8't-Hs. adj. [from fight] 
1. Wanting fight ;-blind. eg 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 
Of all who blindly creep or faghtheſs foar. Pope. 
2, Not fightly ; offenſive to the eye; un- 
to look at. 5 
— unpleaſing blots and fightleſs ſtains, N 
Patch'd with four moles, and e jm) 
$1'GHTLY, 8ft-Iy. 4d. [from ght. ] Pleaſing 
to the eye; ſtriking to the view. 0 
It lies as ſgbiiy on the back of him, 


Their having two eyes and ears ſo placed, is more 

fg bihy and uſeful, More s Antidote agalgſl Atheiſm. 
A great many brave /ightly horſes were brought 
out, and only one plain nag that made ſport. L Eftr. 
We have thirty members, the moſt /ig b of all 

her majeſty's ſubjects; we elected a preſident by 


his height. 2 Addon, 
Steir, sldzh“-I. 1. /. [/igillum, LA. Seal; 
ſignature... 


Sorceries to raiſe th' infernal pow'rs, 
And „gilt fram'd in planetary hours. 


Sion, sin. u. . (Agne, Fr. fgnum, Lat.] 
1. A token of any thing; that by which any 
thing is ſhown.  - f 
Signs muſt reſemblethe things they ſignify. Hooker. 
Signs for communication may be contrived from 
any variety of objects of one kind appertaining to 
either ſenſe. 4155 | Holder. 
To expreſs the paſſions which are ſeated in the 
heart by outward n, is one great precept of the 

painters, and very difficult to perform. 
: ; Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
When any one uſes any term, he may have in 
his mind a determined idea which he makes it the 
gn of, and to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily 
annexed. | | Locke. 
2. A wonder; a miracle; a prodigy. 


ſen, they will not believe the latter n. Ex. iv. 8. 
Compell'd by figns and judgments dire. Milton. 
3. A picture hung at a door to give notice 
what is fold within, $7.4. | | 
I found my miſs, ſtruck hands, andpray'd him tell, 
To hold acquaintance ſtill, where he did dwell; 
He barely nam'd the fireet, promis'd the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 
Underneath an alehouſfe' paltry gn. Shak. H. VI. 
True ſorrow's like to wine, 115 


3 


. Drydn's Knight's Tale. 


—_— 


As great Alcides ſhews upon an aſs. Shak. X. John. | 


If they will not hearken to the voice of the firſt 


Wit and fancy are not employed in any one ar- 
ticle ſo much as that of contriving fgns to hang 
over houſes; \ 75:cor & 2biory eugetiylt) | 

4. A monument; a memorial. 

An out ward and viſible /n of an inward and 

| ſpiritual grace. La CELLS: Common Prayer. 

The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, 
and they became a gu. Wum. XXvi. 10. 

5. A conſtellation in the zodiack g 


* 


- Swift. | 


4 


| 


There ſtay until the twelve celeſtial ne 


Have brought about their annual reckoning. Sul. 


Now did the /n reign, and the conſtellation 


was come, under which Perkin ſhould appear. 


Bacon Henry VII. 


4 After ev'ry foe ſubdued, the ſunn 
Thrice through the gur his annual race ſhall run, 


+256 bon ba so r n = | Dryden. 
6. Note or token given without words. 
They made /grs to his father, Luke. 


7. Mark of diſtinction ; cognizance. . 
The enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd; 


8. Typical repreſentation; ſymbol 
: The holy ſymbols.or fon: are not barely ſigni- 
ucative; but what they repreſent is as certainly deli- 
Þ „* ” us as the ſymbols themſelves. Brerewood. 
9 4 fubſeription of one's name: as. 
„„ 


- Aloft by angels borne, his en in heav'n. Milton. 


4 
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| To SIGN, 8I'n. v. a. [no, Lat.] 
1. To mark. | 
| You /iga your place and calling in full ſeeming, } 


With meekneſs and humility, but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2. [Signer, Fr.] To ratify by hand or ſeal. 
Be pleas'd to gn theſe papers: they are all 
Of great concern. Dryd-n's Cleomenes. 
3. No betoken ; to ſignify; to repreſent typi- 
cally. | 
The ſacraments and ſymbols are juſt ſuch as 
they ſeem; but becauſe they are made to be ſigns | 
of a ſecret myſtery, they receive the names of what | 
themſelves do /in. Taylor. 
SIGNAL; sig'-nel. 1. /. [ fgnal, Fr. ſennale, 
Span.] Notice given by a ſign; a ſign that 
ies notice! | 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow.. 
| 9hakeſp. Richard III. 
Scarce the dawning day began to ſpring, 
As, at a fional giv'n, the ſtreets with clamours 
ring. | Dryden. 
SNAL, 8ig'-nel. adj. [ fignal, Fr.] Eminent; 
memorable ; remarkable. | | 
He was eſteemed more by the parliament, for 
the fignal acts of cruelty committed upon the 
Iriſh. Clarendon ., 
The Thames frozen twice in one year, ſo as men 
to walk on it, is a very fagnal accident. Sꝛuiſt. 
S1GNA'LITY, 8Ig-nal'-It-y. . /. [from fg nal. ]. 


rable. | | 
Of the ways whereby th 
mined its /ignality, the firſt was natural, ariſing 
from phyſical cauſes, Brown. 
It ſeems a /egnality in providence, in erecting 
your ſociety in ſuch a juncture of dangerous hu- 
mours. | | Glanville. 
To SUUGNALIZE, s8Ig'-na-liz. v. a. [ fignaler, 
Fr.] To make eminent; to make remark- 
able. | | | 
Many, who have endeavoured to /ignalize them- 
ſelves by works of this nature, plainly diſcover 
that they are not acquainted with arts and ſci- 
ENCES. Addiſon. 
Some one eminent ſpirit, having /ignalized his 
valour and fortune in defence of his country, or by 
popular arts at home, becomes to have great in- 
fluence on the people. $2oift, 


S1'GNALLY, 8Ig'-nel-F. adv. [from fignal.] 
| Eminently ; remarkably ; memorably. 


| 


| Perſons /igrally and eminently obliged, yet miſſ- 


ing of the utmoſt of their greedy deſigns in ſwal- 

lowing both giſts and giver too, inſtead of thanks 

for received kindneſſes, have betook themſelves 

to barbarous threatenings. | South.” 

SIGNA'FT1ON, sIg-na'-shtn. 2. /. from /igno, 
LF Sign given; act of betokening. 

A horſeſhoe Baptiſta Porta hath thought too low 

a fionation, he raiſed unto a lunary repreſentation. 

Brown. 


S1UGNATURE,, 81g-nä-tshür. 2. /. [ gnature, 
Fr. fgnatura, from Agno, Lat.] 


a ſtamp; a mark. 

The brain being well furniſhed with various 
traces, ſgnatures, and images, will have a rich 
treaſure always ready to be offered to the ſoul. 

5 Matis. 


which human ſouls, in their firſt origin, are ſup- 

poſed to be ſtampt with, we have no need of in 

diſputes againſt atheiſm. Beniley. 

Vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 

With /ionatures of ſuch majeſtick grace. Pope's Odxſ. 
2. A mark upon. any matter, particularly 

upon plants, by which their nature or me- 

dicinal uſe 1s pointed out. 


£ 


uality of ſomething remarkable or memo- 


ey enquired and deter- 


1. A fign or mark impreſſed upon any thing 3 
That natural and indelible /ignature of God, | 


 fconiſicant, but not efficient. 
3. Expreſſive or repreſentative in an eminent 
degree; forcible to impreſs the intended 


- 4 « # 
4 "FB * 
7 
« 


All bodies work by che communication of their 


$16 


nature, or by the impreſſion and fgratures of their 
motions : the diffuſion of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth 
to participate more of the former, and the ſpecies 


audible of the latter. Bacmn's Natural Hiſtory. 
Some plants bear a very evident fgnotvre of their 
nature and uſe. Mere againſt Atheifms 
Seek out for plants and /frnatures, | 

To quack of univerſal cures, | Hudibras, 
Herbs are deſcribed by marks and ſgnatures, ſo 

far as to diſtinguiſh them from one another. 
| | Baker on Learning, 

3. Proof drawn from marks. 

The moſt defpicable pieces of decayed nature are 
curioufly wrought with eminent fpaatures of di- 
vine wiſdom. Glanville. 

Scme rely on certain marks and, fionatures of 
their election, and others on their belonging to 
ſome particular church or ſect. Rogers, 


4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure 
to diſtinguiſh different ſheets. 5 


Si'vAruxtsr, 8fg"-ni-tar-tst. n. /. [from 
Hgnature.) One who holds the doctrine 
of ſignatures. A word little uſed. 
Signaturiſis ſeldom omit what the ancients de. 
livered, drawing unto inference received diſtinc- 
tions, Brown, 
S1'GNER, 8I'n-Ir. 2. % [from /gn.] One that 
ſigns. g ES, | ; 
S1'GNET, $lg-net, 1. /. [ /enette, Fr.] A ſeal 
commonly uſed forthe feal manual of aking. 
| I've been bold | 
To them to uſe your fret and your name. | 
Shateſþp. Timon, 
Here 1s the hand and ſeal of the duke: you 
know the character, I doubt not, and the fignet. 
Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Give thy /ignet, bracelets, and ſtaff. Gen. xxxviii. 18. 
He delivered him his private fignet. Knolls. 
Proof of my life my royal fignet made. Dryden. 
The impreſſion of a ſgnet ring. 
S1GNI'FICANCE, Sig-nif'-fy-kens. 


| S1GNT'FICANCY, $lg-nif'-f -kEn-3Y. dm. he 


[from gui. ] 
1. Power of ſignifying; meaning. 

Speaking is a ſenſible expreſſion of the notions 
of the mind, by diſcriminations of utterance of 
voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral de- 
terminate /ignificancies. Holler. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of 


another, he takes away by his words the fpnificance * 


of his action. Stilling fleet. 


2. Force; energy; powerof impreſſing the mind. 


The elearneſs of conception and expreſſion, the 
boldneſs maintained to majeſty, the /gnificancy and 
ſound of words, not trained into bombaſt, muſt 


eſcape our tranſient view upon the theatre. Dryd. 


As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our 
Saviour hath enjoined it in terms of particular g- 
nificancy and force. 244.00, "Atterbury, 

I have been admiring the wonderful /gnificancy 

of that word perſecution, and what various inter- 
pretations it hath acquired. _ Swift, 
3. Importance; moment; conſequence. 

How fatal would ſuch a diſtinction have proved 

in former reigns, when many a circumſtance of 


leſs /ignificancy has been conſtrued into an overt. - 


act of high treaſon. . Addiſon. 


nificant, Fr. Agnificans, Lat.] 
1. Expreſhve of ſomething beyond the exter- 


= 


nat mark. | LIES 
Since you are tongue-tied, and ſo loth to ſpeak, 


In dumb fznificants proclaim your thoughts. 


| ; 5 Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
2. Betokening; ſtanding asa ſign· of ſomething. 
It was well {aid of Plotinus, that the ſtars were 

| ; it | Raleigh. 


meanings: 5 


Ayliffe's Par. 
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Whereas it may be objected, that to add to re- 
gious duties ſuch rites and ceremonies as are figni- | 


SIL 


He hath 'one way more, which, although it g- 


nify little to men of ſober reaſon, yet unhappily 


11. 
Thus ſame ſhall be achiev'd, 


And what moſt merits fame in ſclence hid. 


- bee S1'LENCE, sT-lèns. interj. An author 


2 e By | Me 
feant, is to inſtitute new ſacraments. hits the ſuſpicious humour of men, that governors cr, 


Common life is full of this kind of /gnificant have a deſign to impoſe. - Tillotſon. reſtraint of ſpeech. itatipe 
\ _ expreſſions, by knocking, beckoning, frowning, If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, Sir, have pity ; Ml be his ſuret 
and pointing; and dumb perſons are ſagacious in were it never ſo great, will fgnify nothing to the more J. 
the uſe of them. Holder on Speech. | preſent ſocieties in the world. | oc le. | 


The Romans joined both devices, to make the 
emblem the more fignificant ; as, indeed, they 
could not too much extol the learning and mili- 

__ tary virtues of this emperor, Addiſon. 

4. Important; momentous. A low word. 
S1GNIFICANTLY, Slg-nif'-fy-kent-ly. adv. 
from g nificunt.] With force of expreſſion. 

Chriſtianity is known in feripture by no name 
ſo fignifantly as by the ſimplicity of the ues 

5 | ; outh. 
S1IGNIFICA/TION, 8Ig-nif-fy-k4'-shun. n. J. 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee 873 
Ota ; 


To SILENCE, st'-IEns. v. a. 
1. To oblige to hold pea 
| ſpeak. 

We muſt ſuggeſt the people, that to 
He would have made them mulcs 
pleaders, and | 

Diſpropertied their freedoms. 
The ambaſſador is /lenc'd. Shakeſf. Henry Vii 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the il 2 


From her propriety. Shateſp. 0:3), 


What jignifies the people's conſent in making and 
repealing laws, if the perſon who adminiſters hath 
no tie ? . Swift, 

4+ To make known ; to declare. 
I'll to the king, and /gnify to him 
That thus 1 have reſign'd to you my charge. 
Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
his angel unto John. 
| Rev. 1. I. 

The government ſhould fignify to the proteſtants 
of Ireland, that want of ſilver is not to be re- 


from the Noun.) 
ce; to forbid t 


* 
S POwW'r 
» futenc'4 ther 


He ſent 3 fegnified it by 851% 


: : | : . i This paſſed as an oracle, and {enced 
nificution, Fr. fignificatio, Lat. from | medied. Swift. p n and ſilenced thoſe thi, 
N r Aer To S1' GNIFY, slg/-ny-fy. v. mn. To expreſs moved the queſtion, Bacon's Henry Vi, 


3. The a& of making known by figns. 

A lye is properly a ſpecies of injuſtice, and a 
violation of the right of that perſon to whom the 
falſe ſpeech is directed; for all ſpeaking, or /gni- 

feation of one's mind, implies an act or addreſs of 
-- one man to another. South. 
2. Meaning expreſſed by a ſign or word. | 
An adjective requireth another word to be join- 
ed with him, to ſhew his /gnification. Acc idencæ. 
Brute animals make divers motions to have ſe- 
veral fignifications, to call, warn, cheriſh, and 
_ threaten, | Eb» Holder. 
$1GN1'FICATIVE, sig-nif-fy-kA-tlv. adj. A- 
nificatif, Fr. from /ignify.) 
1. Betokening by an external ſign. 
The holy ſymbols or figns are not barely {gn:- 
_Ffeative, but what by divine inſtitution they repre- 
ſent and teſtify unto our fouls, is truly and cer- 
tainly delivered unto us. | - Brerewood, 
2. Forcible ; ſtrongly expreflive. t 
Neither in the degrees of kindred they were 
- deſtitute of /ignijicative words; for whom we call | 
grandfather, they called ealdfader; whom we call 
great-grandfather, they called thirdafader. 
| Fee Camden's Remains. 
$16N1'FICATORY, 8lg-nif'-ff-ki-thr-y. u. /. 
[from /gn;5.) That which ſignifies or be- 


meaning with force. 

If the words be but comely and ſignifying, and 
the ſenſe gentle, there is juice; but where that 
wanteth, the language is thin. Ben Jonſon. 


S1/GNn10ky, 8in'-ny0-ry. 1. /. [ ſeignoria, Ital.] 
1. Lordſhip; dominion. ' 


Thus could not the mouths of worthy martin 
be fenced, who being expoſed unto wolves Kees 
loud expreſſions of their faith, and were heard 4 
high as heaven. Beis 

This would Vlance all further oppoſition. Cling: 

Since in dark ſorrow I my days did ſpend 7 
I could not filence my complaints. Denben 

Had they duly confidered the extent of inf, 
knowledge and power, theſe would have f 
their ſcruples, and they had adored the amzi-, 
myſtery, 5 Arti 

If it pleaſe him altogether to ſlence me, ok 
I ſhall not only ſpeak with difficulty, but whe; 
be diſabled to open my mouth, to any articulz: 
utterance; yet I hope he will give me grace, en 
in my thoughts, to praiſe him. : Wai: 
2. To ſtill. | 
| Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 

Suſpend the fight, and ſlence all our guns. V, 

The thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply: 

A reverend horror /lenc'd all the ſky. Pope's Til, 

S1 LENT, 8/'-lent. dj. lens, Lat. 
1. Not ſpeaking ; mute. 
O my God, I cry in the day time, and in th: 

night ſeaſon 1 am not ſent. Pſalm xxii, 2. 

Silent, and in face | 

Confounded, long they ſat as ſtricken mute, 1/7, 


At that time | 
Through all the fgniories it was the firſt, 
And Proſpero the prime duke. Ship. Tempeſe. 
The earls, their titles, and their /pniortes, 
They muſt reſtore again. Daniels Civil War. 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, | 
Gain'd thoſe high honours, princely ſgniories, 
' And proud prerogatives. Weſt, 
2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare for ſeniority. 
If ancient ſorrow be moſt reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of fgniory, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. 

85 7; ay Shakeſp. Richard III. 
| SYGNnPOST, s''n-pöst. 2. /. [gn and pat.] 
That upon which a ſign hangs. 

He ſhould ſhare with them in the preſerving 
A ſhed or /ignpuſt. Ben Jonſon's Cataline, 
This noble invention of our author's hath been 
copied by ſo many ſnpoſt dawbers, that now tis 
grown fulſome, rather by their want of {kill than 


ite 


by the commonneſs. Dryden. | ,, Not talkative ; not loquacious 
| tokens. F 8 S1\kER, slk “ir. adj. and adv. The old word Ulyſſes, adds he; was $o moſt eloquent and 
Here is a double fignificatory of the ſpirit, a word for ſure, or ſurely. Spenſer. | moſt {lent of men; he knew that a word ſpoken 
and a ſign. Taylor. 


S KERN ESS, 8tk'-ir-nls. 2. /. [from ter.] Sure- 
neſs; ſafety. 


SILENCE, st-lens. 7. /. [ Alence, Fr. flentium, 


never wrought ſo much good as a word concealed, 


To SI'GNIFY, slg-ny-fy. v. a. [ /ignifer, Fr. 
1. To declare 


| Brom 
6 | 3. Still; having no noiſe. 
by ſome token or fign ; ſome- 3 P 8 


: Lat.] | Deep night, dark night, the ſilent of the night, 
times ſimply to declare. | 1. The ſtate of holding peace; forbearance | The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
Stephano, /gnify | of ſpeech. | The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and ban-togs 
Within the houſe your miſtreſs is at hand. S$haZ, 


Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept 
filence at my (counſel, + Fob; aint, 21. + 
I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp au- { 
thority over the man, but to be in filence, | 


how]. 

Now is the pleaſant time, | 
The cool, the ſlent, ſave where ſilence yields | 
To the night-warbling bird. Miitrr, 
| I Timothy, ii. 12. 4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraiſn. 
Firſt to himſelf he inward {lence broke. Milton. Second and iniſtrumental cauſes, together wil 
Speech ſubmiffively withdraws | . nature itſelf, without that operative faculty which 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe; | God gave them, would become ſlent, virtucles, 
Then pompous {lence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy { and dead. . | Raleigh's Hiſinj. 

GT. . Pope. The ſun to me is dark, 

Here all their rage and ev'n their murmurs ceaſe, | And /lent as the moon, 


The maid from that ill onen turn'd her eyes, _— 
Nor knew what /pnificd the boding ſign, 
But found the pow'rs diſpleas' d. Dryden. | 
Thoſe parts of nature, into which the chaos 
was divided, they fignifeed by dark and obſcure | - 
| nanies; as the night, Tartarus, and Oceanus. 
| 2 | | Burnet's Theory of the Garth. 
= 2. To mean; to expreſs. | | 
Life 's but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That ſtrut and frets his hour upon the ſtage, ' 
And then is heard no more |! It is a tale 


| E 3 8 | And facred ſilence reigns, and univerſal peace. Pope. When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Told by an 1deot, ou of ſound and fury, 2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. | Hid in her vacant interlunar cave, Ain, * 
: Signifying nothing! MSI © Shakeſp. Macheth. I I think the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn 5. Not mentioning, | 1 
By pez, Auch 250 W ond into 7 and diſcourſe grow commendable in This new created world, whereof in hell 9 
„ Poarhoth ay 5 7 none but parrots. RR Shakeſþ. | Fame is not flent. 2 Min. 
| 55 75 7295 Oh e e wn ok FE oa OO | I SYLENTLY, st-nt-ly. adv. (from /lent.] P 
[ | AX TOI" * eie em Stilneſs; not noiſe, _ | 1. Without ſpeech. | | 
! 3. To import; to weigh.” This 18 * Fail, happy groves! calm and ſecure retreat When with one three nations join to fight, 8 
i | uſed but interrogatively, what figntfies * Or | Of ſacred fence, reſt's eternal ſeat! Roſcommon, | They ſilently confeſs that one more brave. Dian. 4 
with much, little, or not bing. ; 5. Not mention; oblivion; obſcurity, For me they beg; each jilently 
© o. Though be that fins Frequently, and repents |" Nameleſs in dark oblivion let them dwell; Demands thy grace, and ſeems to watch thy q: 
| Le o GR open teh. diyided, 90 from juſt, | * 2 2” 
+. re God fig % nothing, y t 19. 5 A FAT Cn nought merits but diſpraiſe „2. Without noiſe. | 25 V 
ER... pn 6 1 19, And jgnonuny; yet to glory aſpires, 4 You to a certain victory are led; . 2 
Mat fynifier the ſplendour of courts, 'confider- | Vain-glorious, and eee eee Your men all arm'd ſtand flentl within, Dy, 4 ; 


ing the fla vi attendances that go 9 8572 it. | Therefore eternal _Flence be their doom, Milton. | 3. Without mention, 
1 2 * range. ; | \ 5 1 - . 


| The 


* 
of 


811. 


The —— 
8 or | 
who "ſent per hath no ſon : this he {ently 


vals 7 Locke. 


$1LYC10US, SLsb“-üs. adj. (from cilicium, | 


Latin: it ſhould be therefore written ci- 
one.] Made of hair. | 

— M, and hairy veſts of the ſtricteſt or- 

ders of friars, derive their inſtitution from St. 


nd Elias. | Brown. 
3 LOSE, silly - kü-lös. adi, [ Alicula, 
Lat.] Huſky ; full of huſks. Di#. 
$1L1YGINOSE, s11-1}"-dzhlin-0s. adj. [ /ligr- 


| 1, Lat.] Made of fine wheat. Dict. 

1 S- I- kw. 7. /. [Lat.] : 

1. [With gold finers.] A carat, of which ſix 
make a feruple. 

2. {With botaniſts : Zligue, Fr.] The feed- 
veſſel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of ſuch plants 
as are of the pulſe kind. Dick. 

$!/LIQUOSE, s{1-16-kw0's.7 adj. [from fliqua, 

S1Liqbous, 8ll'-ly-kwas, & Lat.] Having a 


od or capſula. 
q All the . Aliguoſe plants are alkaleſ- 
cent. 7 ; Arbuthnet. 


S1LK, SHE. u. J. [reolc, Sax. ]. 
1. The thread of the worm that turns after- 
to a butterfly. : 
hes worms werehallow'd that did breed the ,; 
And it was dyed in mummy, which the {kilful 
Conſerv'd of maidens hearts. Shakeſp. Othello. 
2. The ſtuff-made of the worms thread. 


Let not the creaking of ſhoes, or ruſtling of s, 
Shakeſp. | 


hetray thy poor heart to woman. 
He cauſed the ſhore to be covered with Perſian 
for him to tread upon. Knolles. 
Without the worm, in Perſian flks we ſhine, 
| N Waller. 
SULKEN, 8llk'n. adj, [from Alt.] 
1. Made of filk. 5 | 
Men counſel and give comfort to that grief- 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a „len thread, 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words, Shak. 
| Now will we revel it, 
With len coats, and caps, and golden rings. Sa. 
She weeps, and words addreſs' d ſerm tears diſ- 
ſole +: 05: 2] | 
Wetting the borders of her hen veil, - Milton. 
2. Soft; tender. OTE OST 
Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him ſecretly envide,* 


And wiſh'd that two ſuch fans, ſo //ter foft, | 


And golden fair, her love would her provide. 


Ts Spenſer , 
All the youth of England are on fire, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. 


- Shakeſp. Henry V; 


| Forthen the billswith pleaſing ſhades arecrown'd, | 
Aud ileeps are ſweeter on the len ground.  Dryd. | 
Dreſs up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, | 


and you will find the wild paſſions of men too vio- 
lent to be reſtrained by ſuch mild and len lan- 
2 guage. Ft 
3. Dreſſed in ſilk. 

51 Shall a beardleſs boy, gr 1 


* 


A cocker'd, {len wanton, brave our fields, 


And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, + 

Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, - 
And find no check! | Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
WE SLKEMERCER, 8j1k'-mEr-g&r, 1. [L and 
mercer.] A dealer in fix 


: | SILKWEA'VER, slk -wew-ür. 1. 5 Alk and | 


abeauer.] One whoſe trade is to 'weave 
ſilken manufactures. 2k 

True Engliſh hate your monſieurs paltry arts; 
For you are all l- Avers in your hearts. Dryd. 
E:4 5 The enger * e 2aab Watts. 
Bs > -EWoRM, Slik-wurm. 1. J. Alt and avorm. 
= The worm that ſpins filk 2 ” 2 : 


in fill, till he can ſhow | 
ght heir, in all thoſe caſes where 


4 


4 


4 


= — 


Matis on the Mind. 


| 


| 


SI L 


Graſshoppers eat up the green of whole coun- 
tries, and /i/i-worms devour leaves ſwiftly. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Broad were the banners, and of ſnowy hue, 
A purer web the /l{-worm never drew. Dryden. 


Sry, sk. adj. [from /71k } 
1. Made of ſilk, 
2. Soft; pliant. 


Theſe kinds of knaves, in plainneſs, 
Harbour more craft, and mors corrupter ends, 
Than twenty y ducking obſervants 
Tnat ſtretch their duties nicely. Shak, King Lear. 


, Sax. ſueil, Fr. ſulle, Dut.] ö 


The timber or ſtone at the foot of the 
door. 
| The farmer's gooſe, 

Grown fat with corn, and fitting ſtill, 

Can ſcarce get o'er the barn-door /-; 


And hardly waddles ſorth. Swift, 


SULLABUB, SIL-IA-büb. 2. / This word has 


exerciſed the etymologiſts. Min/hexv thinks 
it corrupted from /auilling bubbles. Junius 
omits it. Hen/haw, whom Skinner follows, 
deduces it from the Dutch lle a pipe, 
and byzck a paunch ; becauſe /ilabubs are 
commonly drunk through a ſpout, out of 
a jug with a large belly. It ſeems more pro- 
bably derived from /, in old Engliſh, 
vinegar ; e/il a bouc, vinegar for the mouth, 
vinegar made pleaſant.] Curds made by 
milking upon vinegar. . 
Joan takes her neat rubb'd pail, and now 

She trips to milk the ſand- red cow; 
Where, for ſome ſturdy foot-ball ſwain, 

Joan ſtrokes a //labub or twain, 

| A feaſt, | 

By ſome rich farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt, 
Might be reſembled to a ſick man's dream, 


Where all ideas huddling run io faſt, 


That /labubs come ſirſt, and ſoups the laſt. . Xing. 


S!LLILY, 8Il'-lil-y. adv. [from /ly.) In a 


filly manner; fimply ; fooliſhly. 

I wonder much what thou and I 

Did till we lov'd? were we not wean'd till then, 
But ſuck'd on childiſh pleaſures lily? 

Or {lumber'd we in the ſeven fleepers den? Donne. 
We are caught as //lily as the bird in the net. 
hs | » £'Eftrange. 
Do, do, look lily, good colonel ; 'tis a decent 

melancholy after an abſolute defeat. Dryden. 


Si LLINESS, Sll'-ly-nis. x. /. [from Ally. 


Simplicity; weakneſs ; harmleſs folly.- - 
'Vhe/lineſs of the perſon does not derogate from 
the dignity of his character, L* Eflrange. 


SYLLY, sll-Iy. adj. [ /elig, Germ. Skinner. 
1, Harmleſs; innocent; inoffenfive ; plain; 


arkleſs. | 


2. Weak ; helpleſs. 


Aſter long ſtorms, - 
In dread of death and dangerous diſmay, 
With which my /ly bark was toſſed fore, 
I do at length deſcry the happy ſhore, Spenſer. 
Perhaps their loves, or elſe their ſheep, 
Wasthat did their ui thoughts ſo buſy keep. Milt. 
The meaneſt ſubjects cenſure the actions of the 


3. Fooliſh ; witleſs. 


greateſt prince; the /illieft ſervants, of the wiſeſt 
-—" malter: ©: | 


| Temple. 
I ͤbave no diſcontent at living here; beſides 
what ariſes from a /ly ſpirit of liberty, which 1 
reſolve to throw off. Soft. 
Such parts of writings as are ſtupid or //ly, falſe 
or miſtaken, ſhould become ſubjects of occaſional 
criticiſm, | 2 * Watts. 
He is the companion of the fillieſt people in 
their moſt /lly pleaſure; he is ready for every im- 
pertinent entertainment and diverſion. Law. 


S1'LLY HOW, 8IV-ly-how. z. /. [perhaps from 


felis happy, aud heore the head.) The 
membrane that covers the head of the fetus. 


* 


Wotton. |\' 


f \ Great conceits are raiſed of the membranous 


covering called the //yhyzv, ſometimes found about 
the heads of children upon their birth. 


SILT, silt!. 1. J. Mud; flime. 
Several trees of oak and fir ſtand in firm earth 
| below the moor, near Thorny, in all probability 


earth exaggerated upon them. Hale, 


| SULVAN, $Il'-ven, adj. [from va, Lat.] 
Woody; full of woods. 
Bet wixt two rows of rocks, a „van ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryd. 
5 SI/-var. 2. /. [reolpen, Sax. Aver, 
Dat. | | 
| I. Sz{ver is a white and hard metal, next in 
weight to gold. Watts's Logicł. 
2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. 
Pallas, pireous of her plaintive cries, 
In lumber clos'd her fver-{treaming eyes. 
3. Money made of filver, 


| SILVER, sIU-var. adj. 
1. Made of filver, | 
Put my f/ver cup in the ſack's mouth. Gen. xliv. 2. 
Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair „ver- hafted queen for ever chaſte. Milton. 
The Alver- ſhafted goddeſs of the place. 


Pope's Odyſſeye 
2. White like ſilver. 
| Of all the race of flver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Than Crarion. i 
Old Saliſbury, ſhame to thy ver hair, 
. Thou mad miſleader of thy brain-fick ſon. Shalgſp. 
The great in honour are not always wiſe, 
Nor judgment under ver treſſes lies. Sandys. 
Others on ſilver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breaſt. 
3. Having a pale luftre. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden fun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 


# oþe 9 


imote | 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows 
Nor ſhines the ji/ver moon one half ſo bright, 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, 
Asdoththy face through tears of mine give light. 


4. Soft of voice, This phraſe is Italian, voce 
argentina, 5 
noiſes | | 
Of their ſweet inſtruments were wont to ſound, 
And th' hollow hills, from which their jlver 
voices | 
Were wont redoubled echoes to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 


It is my love that calls upon my name; 
How ver ſweet ſound lovers tongues by night 
Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears. Shaheſp. 


To SILVER, 5IV-vur. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To cover ſuperficially with ſilver. 
'There be fools alive, I wis, 

Silver'd o'er, and fo was this. 
The ſplendour of „ver is more pleaſing toſome 
eyes than that of gold; as in cloth of „ver, and 
 flvered rapiers, - Bacou, 
Silvering will ſully and canker more than gilding. 
| VV Bacon. 
A gilder ſhewed me a ring /tvered over with 
mercurial fumes, which he was then to reſtore to 
its native yellow. Boyle. 
2. To adorn with mild luſtre. e 
| Here retir'd, the ſinking billows ſleep, 
And ſmiling calmneſs //ver'd o'er the deep. Pope. 
SI/LVERBEATER, 8IV-vur-bet-ur. . . L. Al- 
ver and beat.) One that foliates ſilver. - 
 Silverveaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which 
is moſt extenſi ve under the hammer. | Boyle, 
| | _ SULYERLINGs 


* 


Brown's V vlgar Erronrs.' 


covered by inundation, and the /t and mooriſn 


Spenſer. 


Milton. Y 


As thy eye-beams, when their ſreſh rays have 


Sbakelp. 


From all the groves, which with the heavenly 


And yelling {krieks thrown up intothe ſkies Spen/. 


Shate/þ 3 ; 
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SIM. 


S LVßRIIR C, sil-vür-UUng. u. /. A filver coin. 
A thouſand vines, at a thouſand filverlings, ſhall 
be for briars and thorns, Tfaiah, vii. 23. 
$1 LVERLY, si- vuͤr-Iy. adv. [from //ver.} 
With the appearance of filver. 
Let me wipe off this honourable 
That flverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. ShaZeſp. 
S1'LVERSMITH, $Il-vur-smith. 2. ſ. [ver 
and ſmith.) One that works in filver, 
Demetrius, a flver/mith, made ſhrines ye Diana. 
fs, Aix. 


SULVERTHISTLE, x[1-var-thisl. 1. fe lacans | 


' thium vulgare, Lat.] A plant. 
S!'LVERWEED, sil“ vür-wéd. n. /. [argentina, 
1 - & Boar. | 
S1/LVERTREE, 8ll/-yar-tre. n. ſ. [conocarpo- 
dendron.] A plant. Miller. 
_ SrYLvERY, 8lV-vur-y. adj. [from filver,] Be- 

ſprinkled with ſilver. : 
© _ A gritty ſtone, with ſmall ſpangles of a white 
filvery talc in it. | Woodward on Foffils. 
Of all th' enamell'd race whoſe „lv ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the ſpring, 
Once brighteſt ſhin'd this child of heat and air. 
f Dunciad. 
SiMA'Rx, s3-mar'. u. /. [ ſimarre, Fr.] A wo- 
man's robe. 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſimars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſattin, lower'd with white and green. 
Dryden, 
S1MILAR, sIm'-Il-er, adj. | //milaire, Fr. 
S1'MILARY, 8im/-Il-Er-F.$ from fmilis, Lat. 
1. Homogeneous ; having one part like ano- 
ther ; uniform. | 
Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly /imi- 
lar, as metals; or at leaſt to conſiſt but of two or 
three diſtin ingredients, as cinnabar, 
2. Reſembling ; having reſemblance. 
' The laws of England, relative to thoſe matters, 
were the original and exemplar from whence thoſe 
ſimilar or parallel laws of Scotland were derived. 
a c Hale s Common Law of England. 
S1MILA'RITY, 8im-Il-ar-it-F. 1. J. [from fimi- 
lar.) Likeneſs; uniformity. 
The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition 


attenuated; by which the mixture acquires a | 


greater degree of fluidity and ſimilarity, or ho- 
' mogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot. 
SMILE, s8Im'-Il-E. . /. [ Smile, Lat.] A com- 
pariſon by which any thing is illuſtrated or 
aggrandized. | 
Their rhimes, 

Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want miles. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


Lucentio ſlipp'd me, like his greyhound, | 


— A good ſwift mile, but ſomething curriſn. Sal. 


Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter, 


| In argument, h 
'  Similes are like ſongs in love; 


They much deſcribe, they nothing prove. Prior. 


Poets, to give a looſe to a warm fancy, not only 
expatiate in their ſmiles, but introduce them too 
frequently. . | Garth. 


|  Sim1'LITUDE, 8Im-I1'-y-tshhd, u. J. L Amili- 


tude, Fr. fimilitudo, Lat.] 
x. Likeneſs; reſemblance. 5 
Similitud- of ſubſtance would cauſe attraction, 
where the body is wholly freed from the motion 
of gravity; for then lead would draw lead. 
e Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Our immortal ſouls, while righteous, are by 


God himſclf heautified with the title of his o-.’ 


image and n liiudde. Naleigb. 

Let us make man in our image, man 

In our familitude, and let them rule | 
Over the fiſh and fowl. Milton. 


* | Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the | 


things they gave divine worſhip to, and looked on 
as ſymbols of the god they worſhipped. Stilling fleet. 
1f we compare the picture of a man, drawn at 


. the years of ſeventeen, with that of the ſame perſon | 


Boyle. | 


| 


| 


| 


SIM 

at the years of threeſcore, hardly the leaſt trace 
or ſimilitude of one face can be found in the other. 

South. 

Fate ſome future bard ſhall join, - 
In fad ſimilitude of griefs to mine; , 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. Pope. 
2. Compariſon ; fſimile. 

Plutarch, in the firſt of his tractates, by ſundry 

ſimilitudes, ſhews us the force of education. Wotton. 

Taſſo, in his /militudes, never departed from the 
woods ; that is, all his compariſons were taken 
from the country. | | Dryden, 

S1'MITAR, sIm'-It-er. 2. . [See CI METER. 
A crooked or falcated ſword with a convex 
edge. 7 

To SIMMER, sIm'-mür. v. n. [A word made 
probably from the ſound, but written, by 
Skinner, fimber.] To boil gently; to boil 
with a gentle hiſſing. | | 

Place a veſſel in warm ſand, increaſing the 
heat by degrees, till the ſpirit ſimmer or boil. a 
little. | | Bayle. 

Their vital heat and moiſture may always not 
only ſimber in one fluggiſn tenour, but ſometimes 
boil up higher, and ſeeth over; the fire of life be- 
ing more than ordinarily kindled upon ſome emer- 
gent occaſion. More againſt Atheiſm. 

S1'MNEL, sImy-nll. . /. | fmnellus, low Lat.) 
A kind of ſweet bread or cake. | 
S1Mo'NIACK, 8im-m6'-ny-ak. z. /. [ pmoniaque, 

Fr. . fmoniacus, Lat.] One who buys or tells 
preferment in the church. 

If the biſhop alleges that the perſon preſented 
is a /imoniach, or unlearned, they are to proceed 
to trial. | Ayliſte. 

S1MON1'ACAL, sim-mö-nIL-A-käàl. adj. (from 
fimoniac.) Guilty of buying or ſelling eccle- 
ſiaſtical preferment. 5 

Add to your criminals the ſimoniacal ladies, who 
ſeduce the ſacred order into the difficulty of breax- 
ing their troth. ; Spectator. 

S' MON x, sim-un-y. x. J fmonie, Fr. fmonia, 

Lat.] The crime of buying or ſelling church 
preferment. | | 

One that by ſuggeſtion 
Tied all the kingdom; /imony was fair play, 
His own opinion was his law. Sap. Henry VIII. 

Many papers remain in private hands, of which 
one is of ſimony; and I wiſh the world might ſee it, 
that it might undeceive ſome patrons, who think 
they have diſcharged that great truſt to God and 


man, if they take no money for a living, though 


it may be parted with for other ends leſs juſtifiable. 
. Walton's Life of Biſhop Sanderſon, 
No /imony nor ſinecure is known; i 
There works the bee, no honey for the drone. 


Garth, 


To S1'MPER, sImp'-dr. v. 2. {from rymbelan, 
Sax. to keep holiday, Skinner. He derives 


ſimmer from the ſame word, aud confirms | 


his etymology by writing it Amber. It is | 


perhaps derived from mmer, as it may 


ſeem to imitate the dimples of water gently . 


boiling.) To ſmile; generally to ſmile 
fooliſhly. 1 i 
A made countenance about her mouth between 
ſimpering and ſmiling, her head bowed ſomewhat 
down, ſeemed to languiſh with over-much idle- 
" mA. -: | | | 


women, as I perceive by your /impering none of 
you hate them, to like as much as pleaſes them. 
5 Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Stars above ſimper and ſhine, 


As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. | 


751 3 Herbert. 
Igt then the fair one beautifully cry, 

Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 

With imp ring angels, palms, and harps divine. 

| Ps ' Pope, 


| | | Sidney. N 
I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to 


f 


— 


| 
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 S1/MPER, 8[mp'/-tir. . /. [from the v ; 
generally a fooliſh ſmile. vgs Smile; 
The wit at his elbow ſtared him in th 
ſo bewitching a grin, that the whiſtle 
fibres into a kind of ſimper, and at 
out into an open laugh. 
Great Tibbald nods: the proud Parnag; 
The conſcious ſimper, and the jealous leer 
Mix on his look. Pepe's Bo p 
SI'MPLE, Impl. adj. [ /implex, Lat. Jimple Er | 
1. Plain; artleſs; unſkilled ; undefignir . 
ſincere; harmleſs. Sy 
Were it not to ſatisfy the minds of the u, 
ſort of men, theſe nice curioſities are not Sir 
the labour which we beſtow to anſwer \ gs 


e face, with 
relaxed his 
length burſſ 

Addiſir. 
an lneer, 


Hut 
| They meet upon the way 55 
A ſimple huſbandman in garments grey. 
H ublerd'; Tale, 


I am a ſimple woman, much too weak 
I' oppoſe your cunning, =Shateſp. Henry Vit 
| O Ethelinda, : 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine 
Simple 58. plain, and fraught with artleſs tender. 
neſs. 
In fmple manners all the ſecret lies; 
Be kind and virtuous, you'll be bleſt and wiſe, 


Rewe, 


| Yung, 
2. Uncompounded ; unmingled; fingle; och 
one; plain; not complicated. | 
To make the compound paſs for the rich me; 
Aimple, is an adulteration or counterfeiting, Ba. 
Simple philoſophically ſignifics ſingle, but wl- 
garly fooliſh. : Watt, 
Among ſubſtances, ſome are called fmplc, ſon: 
compound, whether taken in a philoſophical cr 
vulgar ſenſe. If we take ſimple and compound in 
a vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are fmple ſubſtances 
which are generally eſteemed uniform in their na- 
tures : ſo every herb is called a fmple, and every 


metal a mineral; though the chymiſt perhaps may 


find all his ſeveral elements in each of them, 
| Watts's Lygid, 
Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom G04 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundleſs works, 
From laws, ſublimely'/imple, ſpeak thy fame 
In all philoſophy. 
3. Silly; not wiſe ; not cunning. - 
The /mple believeth every word; but the pru- 


dent man looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 
Dick, ſimple odes too many ſhow ye, 
My ſer vile complaiſance to Chloe. Prior, 


SIMPLE, 8Imp'l. n. J. [ Ample, Fr.] A fingic 
ingredient in a medicine; a drug. Itis 
popularly uſed for an herb. . 
Of /mples in theſe groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect ſkill ; 
The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. Dray?. Cyril. 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
The which he Jacks; that to provoke in him, 
Are many /:mples operative, whoſe power 


He would ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties, Mit. 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked 
ſimple itlelf, as it comes over from the Indies. 
| e Ak Tembl. 
Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool /imples that ſweet reſt beſto ; | 
Night from the plants their ſleepy virtue drain, 
And paſſing ſheds it on the ſilent plains. Dryden 
Med'cine is mine: what herbs and /imp/cs g797 
In fields and foreſts, all their pow'rs | know. I 
To $1 MPLE, s[mp/. v. 2. To gather ſimpl, 
4s once the foaming boar he chas'd, 
Laſcivious Circe well the youth ſurvey'd, 4 
As ſimpling on the flow'ry hills he ſtray d. 6 


S1'MPLENESS, s8Iimp'l-nls. 7./. [from ſimple 
| The quality of being ſimple, inf 


; 


Themſon's Sunne. 


Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh. Shake/p. King Les. 
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SIN 
and in that there is no fiacere acid in any animal 
juice. Arbuthnat on Aliments. 
in Engliſh I would have all Galliciſms avoided, 
that our tongue may be ſincere, and that we may 
keep to our own language, Felton on the Claſſichs, 
3. Honeſt; undiſſembling ; uncorrupt. 
This top proud fellow, 

Whom from the flow of gall | name not, but 
From ſincere motions by intelligence | 
I do know to be corrupt. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 

Nor troubled at theſe tidings from the earth, 
Which your /ncereſt care could not prevent; 
Foretold ſo lately what would come to paſs, 
When firſt this tempter croſs d the gulf from hell. 
| Milton. 

The more /incere you are, the better it will fare 
with you at the great day of account. In the mean 
while, give us leave to be ſincere too, in condemn- 
ing heartily what we heartily diſapprove. Waterland. 

Through the want of a ſincere intention of pleaſ- 
ing God in all our actions, we fall into ſuch irre- 
gularities of life as, by the ordinary means of grace, 
we ſhould have power to avoid. Law, 


Sixck'KELVY, 8in-$@r-ly. adv. [from /ncere.] 
Honeſtly ; without hypocriſy ; with purity 
of heart. | 

The purer and perfecter our religion is, the 
worthicr eſfects it hath in them who ſtedfaſtly and 
ſincerely embrace it. | Hooker, 

That you may, fair lady, 

Perceive I ſpeak fncerely, the king's majeſty 

Does purpoſe honour to you. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

In your whole reaſoning, keep your mind in- 
cerely intent in the purſuit of truth. Watts's Logick. 

Six cEREN ESS, sIn-sé'r-nls. 5 | hy 

SINCE'RITY, 8in-8er'-It-p. 1. J. 
[ ſnceritẽ, Rx. from /incere.] | 

1, Honeſty of intention; purity of mind. 

Jeſus Chriſt has purchaſed for us terms of re- 

_ conciliation, who will accept of /incerity inſtead of 
perfeAion ; but then this ſincerity implies our ho- 
' neſt endeavours to do our utmoſt. Ropers. 

2. Freedom from hypocriſy. 

In-thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe ; 

For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe. Pope's Odyſſey. 
-S1/NDON, $in'-d0n. u. /. [Lat.] A fold; a 
Wrapper. i | 

There were found a book and a letter, both 


written in fine parchment, and wrapped in /indons 
of linen. Bacon. 


SINE, sin. n. .. Linus, Lat.] A right „ne, 
in geometry, is a right line drawn from one 
end of an arch perpendicularly upon the 
diameter drawn from the other end of that 
arch; or it is half the chord of twice the 
arch. : Harris. 
Whatever inclinations the rays have to the 


plane of incidence, the /ine of the angle of inci- 


_. dence of every ray, conſidered apart, ſhall have to 
the /ine of the angle of refraction a conſtant ratio. 
| |  Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 
S1'NECURE, s-né-kür. u. /. (ne without, 
and cura care, Lat.] An office which has 
revenue without any employment, 
A fnecure is a benefice without cure of ſouls. 
P 
No ſimony nor finecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey forthe drone. Garth. 
SI'NEW, sin“-nü. u. /. Irenpe, Sax. /enewwen, 
„„ 5020s: ä | 
1. A tendon ; the ligament by which the 
joints are moved. _. TY 
- + The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it | 
With luſty iner Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſur. 
The rooted fibres roſe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diſtill'd upon the ground: 
Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood; 
Fear ſhrunk my finezvs, and cangeal'd my blood. 


| by Dryden. 
A finew cracked ſeldom recovers its former 
ngth. 5 Lacte. 


S EN 


compactneſs: as, money is the finews of 
War. 
Some other /inexvs there are, from which that 
overplus of ſtrength in perſuaſion doth ariſe. Hooker. 
Such diſcouraging of men in the ways of an 
active conformity to the church's rules, cracks the 
finews of government; for it weakens and damps 
the ſpirits of the obedient. South. 
In the principal figures of a picture, the painter 
is to employ the ſinezus of his art; for in them 
conſiſts the principal beauties of his work. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. Muſcle or nerve. 15 
The feeling pow'r, which is life's root, 
Through ev'ry living part itſelf doth ſhed 
By ine aus, which extend from head to foot; 
And, like a net, all o'er the body ſpread. Davies. 
To SINEW, 8in'-no. wv. a. {from the noun.)] 
To knit as by finews. Not in uſe. 
| Aſk the lady Bona for thy queen; + 
So ſhalt thou ine both theſe lands together. 
SNEWED, 8In'-nud. adj. [from ſine cu. 
1. Furniſhed with ſinews. 
Strong finew'd was the youth, and big of bone. 


Dryden. 
2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 
He will the rather do it, when he ſees 
Ourſelves well /inewed to our defence. 
. | Shakeſp. King John. 
S1NEWSHRUNK, sIn'-n-shrunk. adj. [/inew 
and /orunk.} A horſe is ſaid to be ſineau- 


ö 


fo fatigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied, 
by a ſtiffneſs and contraction of the two 
ſinews which are under his belly. 


S1'NEWY, 8in'-nf-y. adj. [from finexw.] 

1. Conſiſting of a finew ; nervous. The nerves 
and finews are in poetry often confounded, 
from nervys, Latin, which ſignifies a ſinew. 

The /inewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 
Can tie thoſe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 

2. Strong; nervous; vigorous ; forcible, 

And for thy vigour, ; 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
To finewy Ajax. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Moſt ſine⁊uy ſwordſmen. | Shateſp. 
The northern people are large, fair-com- 
| plexioned, ſtrong, ſnetꝛy, and courageous. 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Fainting, as he reach'd the ſhore, | 
He dropt his /inetvy arms: his knees no more 
Perform'd their office. . Pope's Odyſſey. 
S1'NFUL, sin'-ful, adj. [ fn and full.) 
1. Alien from God; not holy; unſanctified. 
Drive out the „fu pair, 
From hallow'd ground th' unholy. Milton. 


trary to religion. It is uſed both of perſons 
and things. ä 
Thrice happy man, ſaid then the father grave, 
Whoſe ſtaggering ſteps thy ſteady hand doth lead, 
And ſhews the way his /inf/ ſoul to ſave, 
Who better can the way to heaven aread. F. 
Nature herſelf, though pure of /in ful thought, 


| defects and regularities, as ſo many deviations 
from right reaſon, making paſſion to be only ano- 
ther word for perturbation. South, 
S1'NFULLY, sin'-fül-y. adv. [from /nful.)] 
Wickedly ; not piouſly ; not according to 
the ordinance of God. ; 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
- Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had ſo much grace to put it in mry mind. 


2. Applied to whatever gives ſtrength or 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


/hrunk when he has been over-ridden, and 


Farrier*s Di#, 


2. Wicked; not obſervant of religion; con- 


Vern. | 


Wrought in her fo, that ſeeing me, ſhe turn'd. Milt. 
The ſtoicks looked upon all paſſions as inful 


Sbalęſp. Richard III. 


S 1 N- 


The humble and contented man 
innocently and eaſily, while the a 
attempts to pleaſe others /infully 
and perhaps unſucceſsfully too, 

S1/NFULNESS, sin'-fül-nis. . / 
Alienation from God; negle 
of the duties of religion 
religious goodneſs. 

I am ſent 
To ſhew thee what ſhall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring: good with bad 
Expect to hear ; ſupernal grace contending 
With /infulne/s of men. Mili 
Peeviſhneſs, the general fault of ſick perſons 
is equally to be avoided for the folly and fofulnl, 
| | Wake, 

To SING, sing“. v. 2. preterite I /n, 0. 
ſung 3* participle paſſ. ſung. [rinzan, SR 
Jingia, Iſland. /nghen, Dut.] 

1. To form the voice to melody; to articulate 
muſically. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themſelves when he did /ing : 
To his mulick plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 
There had made a laſting ſpring, 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
oy did weep, 

me for ſorrow fung. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

They rather had beheld 
Diſſentious numbers peſtering ſtreets, than ſce 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Shakeſp. Coriclanu:. 

The morning ſtars ſang together. Jul. 

Then ſhall the trees of the wood ing out at the 
preſence of the Lord. * Xx Chron. xvi, 33. 

Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
Some in heroick verſe divinely „ing. Dryden. 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. 
The time of the /nging of birds is come. 


? , 
Pieates himſe 
mbitinus man 


and Cifficultly, 


South, 
[from fnful, 
ct or violation 
Ccontrariety 10 


N 


Then they for ſudden j 
And ſo 


| | Cant. ii. 12, 
You will ſooner bind a bird from /inging than 
from flying. Bacon. 


. Join voices, all ye birds, 
That /inging up to heaven's gate aſcend. Milt. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds, in ſilver cages hung. Dryd. Ovi. 
Oh! were l made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 
The captive bird that /ings within thy bow'r, 
Then might my voice thy lining ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. Pope's Sunn. 
3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. 
A man may hear this ſhower iig in the wind, Sal. 
You leaden meſſengers, 
Fly with falfe aim; pierce the ſtill moving air, 
That /ings with piercing; do not touch my r | 
$h a q 7 9. 
Sbaliſp. 


| 


We hear this fearful rempeſt jg. 

| O'er his head the flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. 

4. To tell in poetry. 

Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 
And rais'dfrom earth, and ſav'd fron: paſſion, /ing 
Of human hope by croſs event delitcoy'd, 

Of uſeleſs wealth, and greatneſs uncujoy'd. Prior. 
To SING, sing“. v. a. | | 
1. To relate or mention in poetry. 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meſſiah inp, Milton. 

I fag the man who Judah's ſceptre bore 

In that right hand which held the crook 2 
; ole. 

Arms and the man I %. Dryden's fn, 

Well might he /g the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ſure to Wear. Smith. 

2. To celebrate; to give praiſes to, in verſe. 
The laſt, the happieſt Britiſh king, 


Pope, 


Whom thou ſhalt paint or I ſhall Ving. Addien 
3. To utter harmoniouſly. 
Incles, caddiſſes, cambricks, lawns, why he fing! 


them over as they were gods and goddeſſes, 


Fal. 
The 


SIN 
that waſted us required of us mirth, ſaying, 


Sing How could we to his godhead /ing 
Forc'd hallelujahs f 


i dzh'. V. d. 
To en dorch - to burn ſlightly or ſu- 


They bound the doctor, 
Whoſe beard they have ng d off with brands of 
rec... . Shakeſps 
Drake, in the vaunting ſtile of a ſoldier, would 
call this enterprize the /ingeing of the king of 
Snain's beard. 5 Bacon, 
That neither was /inged in the combuſtion of 
Phatton, nor overwhelmed by the inundation of 
Deucalion. | 8 Brown, 
They leave a /inged bottom all involv'd 
With ſtench and ſmoke. Milton's Paradiſe Left.” 
I fnged the toes of an ape through a burning 
glaſs, and he never would endure it after. L' E/r. 
Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to pals 
A rolling fire along, and inge the graſs. Dryden. 


Six GER, 8Ing'-ar. u. / (from /izg.] One 
that fings ; one whoſe profeſſion or buſi- 
is is to ſing. | 
"His bing was like an unſkilful Anger, he kept 
not time. Sbaleſp. Merry Mi ves of Windſor, 
gat me men fingers and women fingers, and 
the delights of the ſons of men. | Ecil, ii. 8. 
To the chief /iager on my ſtringed inſtruments. 
| - ; Hab. iii. 
Cockbirds amongſt ſinging birds are ever the 
better /ingers, becauſe they are more lively. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ſtone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my num'rous moan 
Melt to compaſſion : now my trait'rous fong 
With thee conſpires to do the fnger wrong. Waller. 
The birds know how to chuſe their fare; 
Fo peck this fruit they all forbear : 
Thoſe cheerful Hunger: know not why 
They ſhould make any haſte to die. Waller. 
The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 
chorus of fingers. Dryden. 
S1'NGINGMASTER, sing“ Ing-màs tür. n. /. 
[//ng and maſter.) One who teaches to ſing. 
He employed an itinerant fingingmaſter to in- 
ſtruct them rightly in the tunes of the Pſalms. 
| | Addiſon's Spectutor. 
SINGLE, singl. adj. { fngulus, Lat.] 
1. One; not double; not more than one. 
The words are clear and eaſy, and their origi- 
nals are of /ingle {ignification without any 
guity. 85 | South, 
- Some were iagle acts, though each complete; 
But ev'ry act ſtood ready to repeat. Dryden. 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came, 
A fngle concord in a double name. Dryden. 
High Alba, , 
A lonely defart, and an empty land, | 
Shall ſcarce-afford, for needful hours of reſt, 
A. /ingle houſe to their benighted gueſt. 
ä Addiſon on Italy. 
Where the poeſy or oratory ſhines, a fing!e 
reading is not ſufficient to ſatisfy a mind that has 
a true taſte; nor can we make the fulleſt im- 
provement of them without proper reviews. 


. = Watts on the Mind. 
2. Particular; individual. 


As no firgle man is born with a right of con- 


trouling the opinions of all the reſt, ſo the world 
has no title to demand the whole time of any 
particular perſon. „ Pope. 
If one /ingle word were to expreſs but one ſimple 
idea, and nothing elſe, there would be ſcarce any 
miſtake. Watts, 
3. Not compounded. | 


As ſimple ideas are oppoſed to complex, and 
Jingle ideas to compound, ſo propoſitions are diſ- 
tinguiſhed: the Engliſh tongue has ſome advan- 
tage above the learned languages, which have no 


uſual word to diſtinguiſh Jingle from ſimple. Watts. 


us one of the ſongs of Zion. Z/alm cxxxvii. 3. 


Milton. | 
ſrenzan, Sax, /enghen, | 


ambi- 


| 


4. To ſeparate. 


i 
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4. Alone; having no companion; having no 
aſſiſtant. | 


Servant of God, well haſt thou fought 
The better fight, who /rgle haſt maintain'd 
Againſt revolted multitudes the cauſe of truth, 


Milton. 
Nis wiſdom ſuch, 


Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 
Whilſt /ngle he ſtood forth. | Denham. 
In ſweet poſſeſſion of the fairy place, 
Single, and conſcious to myſelf alone | 
Of pleaſures to th excluded world unknown. Dryd. 
5. Unmarried, 
Is the /ingl/e man therefore bleſſed? no: as a 
- walled town is more worthier than a village, ſo 
is the forehead of a married man more honourable 
than the bare brow of a bachelor. | Shakeſp. 
Pygmalion | 
Abhorr'd all womankind, but moſt a wife ; 
So /ingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden, 
6. Not complicated; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double, is effected by often 
removing them into new earth; as, on the con- 
trary, double flowers, by neglecting and not re- 
moving, prove ſingle. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

7. Pure; uncorrupt ; not double- minded; 
ſimple. A ſcriptural ſenſe. | 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye 
be /ingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. 

Matt. vi. 22. 
8. That in which one is oppoſed to one. 
He, when his country, threaten'd with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 
Shall Kill the Gauliſh king in /ingle fight. 
| Drygden's ZEncid. 
To SUNGLE, 8Ing. v. a. [from the adjective. 
1, To chuſe out from among others. 

I ſaw him in the battle range about, 
And how he fagled Clifford forth. Shak. Henry VI. 

Every man may have a peculiar ſavour, which, 
although not. perceptible unto man, is yet ſenſi- 

ble unto dogs, who hereby can ſingle out their 
maſter in the dark. 

Doſt thou already ſingle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam'd thee. Milt, Agoniſtes. 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 


Bacon, 


Thy infant eyes, and with a ſmile thy mother | 


Angle out. Dryden. 

Single the lowlieſt of the am'rous youth; _ 
Aſk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 

2. To ſequeſter; to withdraw. | 
Yea ſimply, ſaith Baſil, and univerſally, whe- 
ther it be in works of nature, or of voluntary 
choice, I ſee not any thing done as it ſhould be, 
if it be wrought by an agent /ingling itſelf from 
conſorts. | ober. 

3. To take alone. | 
Many men there are, than whom nothing is 
more commendable when they are Angled; and yet, 
in ſociety with others, none leſs fit to anſwer the 
duties which are looked for at their hands. Hooker, 
Hardiy they herd, which by good hunters 
Aingled are. 
Si'NGLENESS, 8ing'l-nis. 2. /. [from /ngle.) 

Simplicity; ſincerity ; honeſt plainneſs. 

It is not the deepneſs of their knowledge, but 
the ſinglengſi of their belief, which God accepteth. - 
| Ny Hooker. 

Men muſt be obliged to go through their buſi-- 
neſs with fnglene/s of heart. Law, 


SINGLY, 8Ing'-ly. adv. [from Angle. 
1, Individually ; particularly. | 
If the mjured perſon be not righted, every one 
of them is wholly guilty of the injuftice, and 
therefore bound to reſtitution ſingly and entirely. 

| Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, 
and to make men //ingly and perſonally good, or 
tend to the happineſs of ſociety. Ti/lotſon's Sermons, 


4 
4 
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Look thee, tis ſo; thou fngly honeſt man, 
Here take: the gods out of my miſery 
Have ſent thee treaſure. SH . Timon of Athens « 
3. Without partners or aſſociates. 
| poor Belinda | 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 

At ombre /ngly to decide their doom. Pope, 
4. Honeſtly ; ſimply ; fincerely. 
SI'NGULAR, sing-gu-ler, adj. L ngulier, 

Fr. Angularis, Lat.] 

1. Single; not complex; not compound. 
That idea which repreſents one particular de- 
terminate thing, is called a ſingular idea, whether 
ſimple, complex, or compound. Waits, 
2. [In grammar.] Expreſſing only one ; not 
plural. | 

If St. Paul's ſpeaking of himſelf in the firſt per- 
ſon /ingular has ſo various meanings, his -uſe of 
the firſt perſon plural has a greater latitude. Zocke,- 

3. Particular; unexampled. | 
So /ingular a ſadneſs © 
Mult have a cauſe as ſtrange as the effect. 
| Denbam's Sopby. 
Doubtleſs, if you are innocent, your caſe is ex- 
tremely hard, yet it is not /ingular, Female Quixote. 
4. Having ſomething not common to others. 

It is commonly uſed in a ſenſe of diſappro- 

bation, whether applied to perſons or 

things, | h 

0 His zeal 

None ſeconded, as /ingular and raſh. Milton. 

It is very commendable to be /ingular in any ex- 
cellency, and religion is the greateſt excellency: 
to be /ingular in any thing that is wiſe and worthy, 
is not a diſparagement, but a praiſe, Tilloſſon. 

5. Alone; that of which there is but one, 

Theſe buſts of the emperors and empreſſes are 
all very ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt /ingular 
in their kind, | Addiſon. - 

SINGULA'RITY, Sing-gu-lar'lt-y, 2. J. Lin- 
gularite, Fr. from Angular.] 

1. Some character or quality by which one is 

diſtinguiſhed from all, or from moſt others. 

Pliny addeth this ſingularity to that ſoil, that 

the ſecond year the very falling down of the ſeeds 
yietdeth corn. . Raleigh, 
Any thing remarkable; a curioſity; un- 
common character or form. 
Your gallery 
Have we pafs'd through, not without much content 
In many fingularities ; but we ſaw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The ſtatue of her mother. Shep. Winter's Tale. 
I took notice of this little figure for the /ingu- 
larity of the inſtrument : it is not unlike a violin. 
Adiiſon on Italy. 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative- 

St. Gregory, being himſelf a biſhop of Rome, 
and writing againſt the title of univerſal biſhop, - 
ſaith thus: None of all my predeceſſors ever con- 
ſented ro uſe this ungodly title; no biſhop of Rome 
ever took upon him this name of ferglarity. Hooker, 

Catholiciſm, which is here attributed unto the 
church, muſt be underſtood in oppoſition to the 

legal fingutarity of the Jewiſh nation. Pearſon, 
4. Character or manners different from thoſe ' 
of others. 

The ſpirit of /ngularity in a few ought to give 
place to publick judgment. | Hooker. 
Though, according to the practice of the world, - 
it be ſingular for men thoroughly to live up to the 
principles of their religion, yet /ngularity in this - 
matter is a ſingular commendation of it. | 

| Tillotſan s Sermons, - 

Singularity in fin puts it out of faſhion, ſince to 
be alone in any practice ſeems to make the judg- 
ment of the world againſt it; but the concurrence ' 
of others is a tacit approbation of that in which 

they concur. 8 South, 

o SI'NGULARIZE, sing-gü-lär-12. v. a: [/e 

Jingularifer, Fr, from Angular.] To make 

nate. 5 . 


- 


— 


2. Only; by hunſelf;. | 
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2. Perverſely ; abſurdly, 
To SINK, sink“. v. u. pret. I /unk, anciently 


8IN 


STXGULARLY, sing gü-I&r- I. adv. [from | 
Angular.] Particularly; in a manner not 
common to others. 

Solitude and ſingularity can neither daunt nor 
diſgrace him, unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a diſgrace 
to be /ingularly good, | South. 

S1 xGULT, sin'-gult, u. ſ. [ /ngultus, Lat.] A 
ſigh. Spenſer. 

Si' Nis TER, 8In'-nis-thr. adj. [ Sniffer, Lat. 


1. Being on the left hand; left; not right; 


not dexter. It ſeems to be uſed with the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable, at leaſt in the 
primitive, and on the firſt in the figurative 
My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
Bounds in my ſire's. Shate/þ. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem 
of war, here on his finifter cheek. 
Shatefp. All"s well that ends ⁊uoll. 
But a rib, | ; 1255 
Crooked by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part / niſter from me drawn, Milton. 
The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigorate 


f 


| 


| 


— 
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the ſinifter ſide, which, being dilated, would rather 


infirm and debilitate it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In his ſiniſter hand, inſtead of ball, 
He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 
2. Bad; perverſe; corrupt; deviating from 
honeſty ; unfair. 2 
Is it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by ill men of a /nifter intent and pur- 
poſe, whoſe forwardneſs is not therefore a bridle 
to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better 
and ſincere meaning? Hooker. 
The duke of Clarence was ſoon after by finifter 
means made clean away. Spenſer on Ireland. 
When are there more unworthy men choſen 
to offices, when is there more ſtrife and conten- 
tion about elections, or when do partial and 
/iniſter afſections more utter themſe] ves, than when 
an election is committed to many? MWhitgifte. 
He proſeſſes to have received no ſiniſter meaſure 
from his judge, but moſt willingly humbles him- 
ſelf to the determination of juſtice, 
| Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Thoſe may be accounted the left hands of 
courts; perſons that are full of nimble and ſiniſter 


tricks and ſhifts, whereby they pervert the plain | 


courſes of courts, and bring juſtice into oblique 
lines and labyrinths, Bacon s Eſſays. 

The juſt perſon has given the world an aſſu- 
rance, by the conſtant tenor of his practice, that 


he makes a conſcience of his ways, and that he 


Icorns to undermine another's intereſt by any 
finiſter or inferior arts. South, 


3. [Siniftre, Fr.] Unlucky ; inauſpicious. 


The accent is here on the ſecond ſyllable. | 


Tempt it again; that is thy act, or none: 
What all the ſeveral ills that viſit earth, | 
Brought forth by night with a #ni/ter birth, | 

Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The ſword, nor ſurfeits, let thy fury do. B. Jonſon. 


SI'NISTROUS, sin'-nls-trus. adj. [ fnifter, 
Lat.] Abſurd; perverſe ; wrong-headed: 
in French gauche. | ; 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the 
moſt finzſtrous and abſurd choice. Bentley. 


- $1'N1ISTROVUSLY, sln“-nis-trüs-Iy. adv. [from 


finiftrous.] ET 
. With a tendency to the left. 


Many in their infancy are ſfiniſtroufly. diſpoſed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed, and 
have but weak and imperfe@ uſe of the right. 


Brown's V. ulgar Errours. 


Jank ; part. ſunk or ſunken. [rencan, Sax. 
ſenken, Germ.] . 

Jo fall down throngh any medium; not 
to ſwim; to go to the bottom. 


| 


% 
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As rich with prize, | 
As is the oozy bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. 
5 f Shateſp. Henry V. 
In with the river ſunt, and with it roſe | 
Satan, involv'd in riſing miſt ; then ſought 


Where to lie hid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He ſwims, or inks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 
Milton. 


The pirate /in4s with his ill-gotten gains, 
And nothing to another's uſe remains. Dryden. 
Suppoſing ſeveral in a tempeſt will rather periſh 
than work, would it not be madneſs in the reſt to 
chuſe to fiat together, rather than do more than 
their ſhare ? Addiſon on the War. 
2. To fall gradually. : 
The arrow went out at his heart, and he ſunt 
down in his chariot. 2 Kings, ix. 24. 


3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 


David took a ſtone and ſlang it, and ſmote the 
 Philiſtine, that the ſtone ſunꝭ into his forehead. 
I Sam. xvii. 49. 


| | : 
4. To loſe height ; to fall to a level. 


In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppole his paſſage ; 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march, 
The Alps and Pyreneans iu before him. Addif. Cato. 
5. To loſe or want prominence. | 
What were his marks ?—A lean cheek, a blue 
eye and ſunken, Shakefp. As you like it. 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks the draws; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. Dryd. 


6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. 
Our country /a, beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
They arraign'd ſhall /n+ Fen 
Beneath thy ſentence. | Milton. 
But if you this ambitious pray'r deny, 
Then let me ſint beneath proud Arcite's arms; 
And, I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charms.Dryd. 


7. To be received; to be impreſſed. 
Let theſe ſayings /in, down unto your ears. 
| 5 Luke, ix. 44. 
Truth never ind, into theſe men's minds, nor 
gives any tincture to them. Locke, 


8. To decline; to decreaſe ; to decay. 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And fiaks in minutes which in ages roſe. Dryden. 


than it is at preſent, as it is ſtill likelier to / 
than increaſe in its dominions. Addiſon on Italy 
Let not the fire {4 or ſlacken, but increaſe. Mort. 


9. To fall into reſt or indolence. 
e Wouldſt thou have me /in4 away 
In pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When every moment Cato's life's at ſtake ? 
i ü h Addiſon's Cato, 


Io. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the for- 
mer; to tend to ruin, : 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 

A ſinling empire longer to ſuſtain. Dryden's An. 


To SINK, sink“. v. a. 


ming or floating. 

A ſmall fleet of Engliſh made an hoſtile inva- 
ſion or incurſion upon their havens aud roads, 
and fired, ſunt, and carried away ten thouſand 
ton of their great ſhipping. 


2. To delve; to make by delving. 


fields by /fnting ditches two feet deep, and in the 
| ſpace of ten years the ditches are digged again for 


Near Geneva are quarries of freeſtone, that 
run under the lake: when the water is at loweſt, 
they make within the borders of it a little ſquare, 
incloſed within four walls: in this ſquare they 
/ink a pit, and dig for freeſtone. Addiſon. 


3. To depreſs; to degrade, 


This republick has been much more powerful | 


4 


1. To put under water; to diſable from ſwim- 


Bacon. 


At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the 
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| A mighty king I am, an earthly god; 
I raiſe or fink, impriſon, or ſet ſree; * 
And life or death depends on my decree. 

Trifling painters or ſculptors beſtow 
pains upon the moſt inſignificant parts of 
till they /n the grandeur of the whole. 

FE Pope's Eſſay on E 
4. To plunge into deſtruction. rs 
| Heav'n bear witneſs, 
And, if 1 have a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. 55190 
' 5. To make to fall. 
Theſe are fo far from raifing mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down ſome before ſtand. 
ing, and undermine others, fintins them into the 
abyſs. ; | Wood-vard, 
6. To bring low; to diminiſh in quantity, 
When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ſtream 
You ſunł the river with repeated draughts, 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſt that thirſted 744. 


Prize, 
id finite 
a figute, 


7. To cruſh ; to overbear; to depreſs. 


That Hector was in certainty of death, and de. 
preſſed with the conſcience of an ill cauſe: if you 
will not grant the firſt of theſe will /t the ſpirit of 
a hero, you'll at leaſt allow the ſecond may. Poe. 

8. To diminiſh ; to degrade. 

They catch at all opportunities of ruining our 

trade, and /n#ing the figure which we make, 


I mean not that we ſhould % our figure out 
of tovetouſneſs; and deny ourſelves the proper 
conveniences of our ſtation, only that we may 
lay up a ſuperfluous treaſure. 


9. To make to decline. 
Thy cruel and unnatural luſt of power 
Has ſurk thy father more than all his years, 
And made him wither in a green old age. Rowe. 
To labour for a /unk corrupted ſtate. Lyttleten, 
10. To ſuppreſs; to conceal; to intervert. 
If ſent with ready money to buy any thing, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, /n4 the money, and 
take up the goods on account. Swift's Rules to Serv, 
SINK, sInk', u. /. [rinc, Sax.] 
1. A drain; a jakes. | > 
Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the int of th' body. 
Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers 


4 . . , 
' kennels flow to one u, fo in ſhort time their 


numbers increaſed. - Hayward, 
Gather more filth than any /in in town. Grams. 
Returning home at night, you'll find the /in# 

Strike your offended ſenſe with double ſtink. $:vift, 


2. Any place where corruption 1s gathered. 

What nk of monſters, wretches of loſt minds, 

Mad after change, and deſperate in their ſtates, 
Wearied and gall'd with their neceſſities, 


| Durſt have thought it? Ben Fonſon's Catiline, 
Our ſoul, whoſe country's heav'n, and God her 
father, 


Into this world, corruption's /in4, is ſent; 
Yet ſo much in her travail ſhe, doth gather, 
That ſhe returns home wiſer than ſhe went. Donne. 
SUNLESS, sIn'-lis. adj. [from n.] Exempt 
from ſin. | : | 
Led on, yet /inle/s, with deſire to know 
What nearer might concern him. 
At that taſted fruit 
The ſan, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn'd - 
. His courſe intended; elſe how had the world 
Inhabited, though le, more than no“ 
- Avoided pinching cold, and ſcorching heat ? Mil. 
Infernal'ghoſts and helliſh furies round 
Environ'd thee ; ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſom 
ſhriek'd, 


Iron ſince produced, Boyle. | Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 


Sat'ſt unappal'd in calm and /e peace. Nilton. 
No thoughts like mine his ; ſoul profane, 
Obſervant of the right. Dryden's Ovid, 
Did God, indeed, inſiſt on a finle/s and uner- 
ring obſervance of all this multiplicity of dutics; 


had the Chriſtian diſpenſation provided u9 922 


, 


Adliſon on the War, | 


Rogers, 


Shakeſp. Coriolann, 


Miltm, 


*s 4 


SIP 


for our lapſes, we might cry out with Balaam, 


Alas! who ſhould live, if God did this? Rogers. 
S1'WLESSNESS, gin 8 n. 
1 om vin. a 

— leſs admire at his gracious conde- 
ſcenſions to thoſe, the finleſſneſs of whoſe condition 
will keep them from turning his dhe rot” 24 

i ing but occaſions of joy and gratitude. 
RT Boyle's Scraphick Love. 


S1xNER, ﬆdn'-nar. . J [from n.] 


1. One at enmity with God; one not truly 


religiouſly good. ; f 
wet ha boldefe inner take this one conſideration 


along with him, when he is going to /in, that whe- 
ther the fin he is about to act ever comes to be par- 
doned or no, yet, as ſoon as it is acted, it quite turns 
the balance, puts his ſalvation upon the venture, 
and makes it ten to one odds againſt him. South. 
Never conſider yourſelves as perſons that are 
to be ſeen, admired, and courted by men ; but | 
as poor finners, that are to ſave yourſelves from, 
the vanities and follies of a miſerable world, by 
humility, devotion, and ſelf-denial. Lav. 
2. An offender ; a criminal. | | 
Here 's that which is too weak to be a nner, 
honeſt water, which ne'er left man i' th' mire. 
5 | Shateſp. Timon. 
Over the guilty then the fury ſhakes 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, 
And the pale finner with her ſiſters takes. Dryden. 
Thither, where ſinners may have reſt, I go, |} 
Whereflamesrefin'd in breaſts ſeraphick glow. Pope. 
Whether the charmer „inner it or ſaint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Pope. 
S1x0'FFERING, sin“-f- fring. . / [n and 
offering.} An expiation or ſacrifice for fin. 
The fleſh of the bullock ſhalt thou burn without 
the camp: it is 2 finoffering. 
S1'XOPER or Sinople, 8in'-0-per. n. ſ. {terra 
pontica, Lat.] A ſpecies of earth; ruddle. 
Ainſavorth. 
To SINUATE, sIn“ nü-àt. v. a. [ /fnuo, Lat.] 
To bend in and cut. | 
Another was very perfect, ſomewhat leſs with 
the margin, and more inuated. Woodward on Foſſils. 


SiNUA'TION, sin-nü-àA“-shün. 2. ſ. [from /- 
nuate.] A bending in and out. 

The human brain is, in proportion to the body, 
much larger than the brains of brutes, in propor- 
tion to their bodies, and fuller of anfractus, or 
ſinuations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Six vo'siTv, sin-nü-ôòs“It-F. 1. /. [from /fnu- 
ous.] The quality of being ſinuous. 
SN vos, sin'-ni-us. adj. //nueux, Fr. from 
/inus, Lat.] Bending in and out. 
Try with what diſadvantage the voice will be 
carried in an horn, which is a line arched; or in 
a trumpet, which is a line retorted; or in ſome 
pipe that were ſinuous, | | Bacon. 
| Theſe, as a line, their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with n- trace. 
: Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
In the diſſections of horſes, in the concave: or 
ſinuous part of the liver, whereat the gall is uſually 
ſeated in quadrupeds, 1 diſcover an hollow, long, 
membranous ſubſtance. Brown. 
SP"NUS, 8!'-nvs. 1. J. [Lat.] EL 
1. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the land. 
Plato ſuppoſcth his Atlantis to have ſunk all 
into the ſea : whether that be true or no, I donot 
_ think it impoſſible that ſome arms of the ſea, or 
. fauſes, might have had ſuch'an original, 
Buriet's Theory of the Earth. 
bs A 0 or opening. he 5 
SI, sip“. v. a. [Npan, Sax. u, Dut.] 
1. To drink by ſmall draughts 7 op by 
ane appoktion of the cup to the mouth, no 
more than the mouth will contain. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
with nymphs their elemental tea. Pope. 


. (from inleſs. ] 


Ex. XXIix. 14. | 


J ae 
2. To rink in ſmall quantities, 


Ye 


SIR 


Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 
The hairy gown and moſly cell, 
Where I may ſit and rightly ſpell 
Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that {ps the dew, 

3. To drink out of. 
The winged nation o'er the foreſt flies: 

Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 

They ſk im the floods, andy the purple flow'rs. Dryd. 
To Sir, sIp'. v. n. To drink a ſmall quantity. 

She rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace; 


o Milton, 


Then ping, offer'd to the next. Dryden a Hneid. 
Sir, 8Ip'. n. /. [from the verb.] A ſmall 


draught; as much as the mouth will hold. 
Her face o' fire 

With labour, and the thing ſhe took to quench it 

She would to each one //þ. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
One / of this 

Wall bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, 

Beyond the bliſs of dreams. Milton. 


S1'PHON,8!-fun, 2. J. [ip ; pho, Lat. fiphon, 
Fr.] A pipe through which liquors are 
conveyed. _ 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of theſe drains 
I ſee the rocky fphons ſtretch'd immenſe, 
The mighty reſ-rvoirs of harden'd chalk, 


* 


Of ſtiff compacted clay. Thomſon s Autumn, 
S1'PPER, SIp'-pur. z. /. [from /*p.] One that 


fps. 
S1'peET, sIp-pit. 2. J. [/op, /ip, Sppet-] A 


ſmall ſop. | | 
S1R, sür“. u. J. { fre, Fr. ſeignior, Ital. ſenor, 
Span. ſenior, Lat.] 
1. The word of reſpect in compellation. 
h Speak on, ir, | 
I dare your worſt objections: if I bluſh, 
It is to ſee anobleman want manners. Shok, Hen. VIII. 
But, rs, be ſudden in the execution; 
Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. Sa. Rich. III. 
Sir king, 
This man is better than the man he flew, Sal. 
At a banquet the ambaſſador deſired the wiſe 
men to deliver every one of them ſome ſentence 
or parable, that he might report to his king, 
which they did: only one was ſilent, which the 
ambaſſador perceiving, ſaid to him, Sir, let it 
not diſpleaſe you; why do not you ſay ſome- 
what that I may report? He anſwered, Report 
to your lord, that there are that can hold their 
” Pence. 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. 
word was anciently ſo much held eſſential, 


that the Jews in their addreſſes expreſſed | 


it in Hebrew characters. | 
Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal 
in the active part, Bacon's War with Spain. 
The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. 
| | Pape. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed for man. 
] have adventur'd 
To try your taking of a falſe repart, which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment, 
In the election of a ji ſo rare. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one 
of our kings knighted in a fit of good hu- 
mour. : | : 
He loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach; not being able 
to touch a /- loin which was ſerved up. Adaiſon. 
| And the ſtrong table groans 
Beneath the ſmoaking /r-loin, ſtretch'd immenſe 
From ſide to fide. Thomſon's Autumn. 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a ſpit, which 
is ſtrong enough to turn a /ir-loin of beef, ſhould 
not be able to turn a lark. Sz f. 
Six E, SIT, u. J. [ /ire, Fr. ſenior, Lat.] 
I. A father. Uſed in poetry. 
He, but a duke, would have his ſon a king, 


And raiſe his iſſue like a loving /i re. Shak. Henry VI. | 


A virgin is his mother, but his ſire 

The pow'r of the moſt High. Milton's Par. Left. 
And now leave the true and juſt ſupports 

Of legal princes and vf honeſt courts, 


— 


Bacon's Apophthegms, | 
This | 


i 


Whoſe /ires, great partners in my father's cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown'd. Prior. 
Whether his hoary {re he ſpies, 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe, - 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye. 
| Pope's Charns to Brutus. 
2. It is uſed in common ſpecch of beaſts : as, 
the horſe had a good /re, but a bad dam. 
3. It is uſed iv compoſition ; as, grand/re, 
great-grand/7re, 
To SIRE, sfr. v. a. To beget ; to produce. 
Cowards father cowards, and baſe things ire 
the baſe. Sha#eſþ. 
S1'REN, S''-ren. n. . [Lat.] A goddeſs who 
enticed men by ſinging, and devoured them; 
any miſchievous enticer, | 1 
Oh train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears: 
Sing, /iren, to thyſelf, and I will dote; 
Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Shake/p. 
SirRVASIS, 8I-ri'-a-8is. n. /. [outar.) An 
inflammation of the brain and its mem- 
brane, through an exceſſive heat of the ſun. 
| Di. 
ST'RIUS, sﬆt'-ryas. u. J. [Lat.] The dogſtar. 
S$1R0'CC0, 8y-rok'-k$. 2. J. Italian; Hrus ven- 
tus, Lat.] The ſouth-eaſt or Syrian wind, 
Forth ruſh the levant and the ponent winds, 
EFEurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noiſe, 
Sirocco and Libecchio. Milton. 


SNRAH, $ar'-ra. 1. J. [ fir, ha! Minſbeau.] 
A compellation of reproach and inſult. 
Go, ſirrab, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions: as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. | 
| Shateſp. Tempeſt. 

Sirrab, There's no room for faith, troth, or 
honeſty in this boſom of thine, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

It runs in the blood of your whole race, ſirrab, 
to hate our family. L' Eftrange, 

Gueſs how the goddeſs greets her ſon, 
Come hither, /irrah ; no, begone. Prior. 
 S1U'ROP, n. ſ. [Arabick.] The 
S1RU ” ür rüp. 0 juice of vegetables 
boiled with ſugar. 

Shall I, whoſe ears her mournful words did ſeize, 
Her words in ſirup laid of ſweeteſt breath, | 
Relent. a | Sidney. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy /r»ps of the world, 
Shall ever med' cine thee to that ſweet fleep, 
Which thou owed'ſt yeſterday. Shakeſp. Othello, 
And firſt, behold this cordial julap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds, þ. 
With ſpirits of balm, and fragrant ſyrops mixt. Milt. 
Thoſe expreſſed juices contain the true eſſential 
ſalt of the plant; for if they be boiled into the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſirup, and ſet in a cool place, the eſ- 
ſential ſalt of the plant will ſhoot upon the. ſides 
of the veſſels. | Arbuthnat. 
SRU ED, sUr'-rupt. adj. {from Arup. ] Sweet, 
like firup; bedewed with ſweets. __ 
Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the /yrup leaves: | 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall. Drayton. 
S1RUPY, $Ur'-rup-y. adj. [from firup.) Re- 
ſembling ſirup. - | N 
Apples are of a firupy tenacious nature. Mortim. 


Sis, stz'. u. ſ. [contracted from afize.] 


You ſaid, if1 return'd next /ize in Lent, 
I ſhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. , 
S1'SKIN, sis“-KIn. 1. /. {chloris, Lat.) A bird; 
a greenfinch. Cs 


S1'STER, 8I8'-tUr.' . /. [rp<opcen, Sax. zuſter; 


Dut.) | 
1. A woman born of the ſame parents; 
relative to brother. c 
Her ter began to ſcold. Shak. Taming of theSbyexv. 
I have ſaid to corruption, thou art my father: 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my er. 
| : 10 Job, xvii. 14. 
2. Woman 


Or- 
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2. Woman of the ſame faith; a chriſtian; 
one of the ſame nature; human being. 

If a brother or „ier be naked, and deſtitute of 
food, and you ſay unto them, Depart in peace, be 
you warmed and filled; notwithſtznding, you give 
them not thoſe things which are needful to the 
body ; what doth it profit ? Famer, ii. 15. 

3. A female of the ſame kind. 
He chid the „ers, 


And bade them ſpeak to him. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


4. One of the ſame kind; one of the ſame 
condition. 
The women, who would rather wreſt the laws 
Than let a //ter-plaintiff loſe the cauſe, 
As judges on the bench more gracious are, 
And more attent to brothers of the bar, 


Cried, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right; 


And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight, 
7 Dryden. 
There grew two oli ves, cloſeſt of the grove, 
With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove : 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 
With //ter-fruits: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 
S1'sTER in Laab, 8Is'-tur-in-la, n. . A huſ- 
band or wife's ſiſter. 
Thy fifter in law is gone back unto her peopie: 
return thou after thy „er in la to. Ruth, i. 15. 
$1'sTER HOOD, 5s -tar-had. x. /. [from ter.] 
1. The office or duty of a fiſter. 
She abhorr'd 
' Her proper blood, and left to do the part 


Of /{/erbood, to do that of a wife. Dan. Civil War. 


2. A ſet of ſiſters. 
3. A number of women of the ſame order. 
| I ſpeak, 
. Wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint 7 
Upon the /fterbood, the votariſts of Saint Clare. 
he 4 | Shakeſp. 
A woman who flouriſhes in her innocence, amidſt 
that ſpite and rancour which prevails among her 
exaſperated /ferbood, appears more amiable. 


S1'STERLY, $Is'-thr-If. adj, [from ter.] 
Like a lifter; becoming a ſiſter. 
After much debatement, 
My /fterly remorſe confutes mine honour, 
And I did vield to him. Shakeſp. 
. To Sir, 8lIt'. v. u. preterite I ſat. [ tan, 
Goth. Tran, Sax. ſetten, Dut.] 
1. To reſt upon the buttocks. 
Their wives do / befide them, carding wool: 
| May's Virgil. 
Aloft, in awful ſtate, 
The godlike hero /at 
On his imperial throne, 
2. To perch. | 
All new faſhions be pleaſant to me, 
I will have them whether I thrive or thee ; 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look, 
What ſhould 1 do but // cock. on the hoop ? 
What do I care if all the world me fail, 
I will have a garment reach to my tail. 
3. To be in a ſtate of reſt, or idleneſs. 
Shall your brethren go to war, and ſhall ye {tz 
here ? | Num, 
Why /it we here each other viewing idly? Mili. 
4. To be in any local poſition. 
T ſhould be ſtill 


Dryden, 


Plucking the graſs, to know where fits the wind: | 


Peering in maps for ports. 


Shak. Merc. of Venice. 
Thoſe” 


Appointed to ſit there had left their charge. Milton. 
The ſhipsare ready, and the wind /its fair. A. Phil. 


3. To reſt as a weight or burthen. 
Your brother's death /izs at your heart. Sb]. 
When God lets looſe upon us a ſickneſs, if we 


fear tadie, thenthe calamity fits heavy on us. Taylor. 


To toſs and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only galls 
our ſores, and makes the burden that is upon us /i 
more uneaſy. | W Tillotſon. 
Fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, 
And horrour heavy ſet on every mind. Dryden. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


* 
* 


Bourd. | 


811 


Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the | 


preſent evil, as the firſt neceſſary condition to our 
happineſs. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can 
equal the uneaſineſs that is ſo heavy upon us. Locke. 
6. To ſettle; to abide. 
That this new comer, ſhame, 
There /t not and reproach us. Milton. 
When Thetis bluſh'd in purple not her own, 
And from her face the breathing winds were blown; 
A ſudden ſilence ſate upon the ſea, | 
And ſweeping oars with ſtruggling urg'd their way. 
Dryden. 
He to the void ad vanc'd his pace; 
Pale horrour /at on each Arcadian face. 
7. To brood; to incubate. 
As the partridge /11:#th on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not, ſo he that getteth riches not by right, 
ſhall leave them in the midſt of his days. 


Fer. xvii. 11. 


Dryden. 


hen, hath no more nouriſhment from the hen; but 
only a quickening heat when ſhe /tteth, 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and ts 
upon it in the ſame manner. Aaddiſon. 
8. To be adjuſted; to be with reſpect to fit- 
neſs or unfitneſs, decorum or indecorum. 
This new and gorgeous garment, majeſty, 
Sits not ſo eaſy on me as you think. Sbabeſp. 
Heav'n knows 
By what by- paths and indirect crook'd ways 
met this crown; and | myſeli know well, 
How troubleſome it /ute upon my head; 


Your preferring that to all other conſiderations, 

does, in the eyes of all men, it well upon you. Locke. 
9. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol every 
thing be finds in the author he tranſlates, than a 
painter is to make every face that /i to him hand- 
tome, | Garth. 

Io. To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, 
if he /t at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot 
drive his trade ſo well, if he ſit at great uſury. Bacon. 

Suppoſe all the church- lands were thrown up to 
the laity; would the tenants / caſter in their rents 

than now? Swift. 

11. To be convened, as an aſſembly of a pub- 
lick or authoritative kind; to hold a ſeſ- 
ſion : as; the parliament fits; the laſt gene- 
ral council ſate at Trent. | 

12. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater, he that /7tztb at meat, or 

he that ſerveth ? Luke, xxii. 27. 
13. To exerciſe authority. 

The judgment ſhall /t, and take away his do- 

minion. | Daniel. 

Aﬀes are ye that /# in judgment. Judges, v. To. 

Do vn to the golden Cherſoneſe, or where 
The Perſian in Eebatan /vte. Milton. 

One council ita upon life and death, the other is 
for taxes, and a third for the diſtributions of juſtice. 

oy | | | Addiſon. 

Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment /, 
Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 
T4: To be in anyſolemn aſſembly as a member. 
Three hundred and twenty men ſat in council 
daily. : | 
15. To fit down. 
phatical. | | 

Go and /it down to meat. Luke, xvii. 7. 

When we /it doꝛun to our meal, we need not ſuſ- 
pect the intruſion of armed unin uited gueſts. 

. | | ON Decay of Piety. 
16. To fit down. To begin a fiege. N 

Nor would the enemy have /ate dozun before it, 

till they had done their buſineſs in all other places. 


Down is little more than em- 


17. To fit doaun. To reſt ; to ceaſe as ſatisfied. 
Here we cannot /t dozwn, but ſtill proceed in our 


i 


The egg laid, and ſevered from the body of the 


© Clarendon. 


IT Mac. 


To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. Shatz/p. | 


SIT 


13. To /it down. To ſettle; to fix 
From beſides Tanais, the Goths, 
Getes ſui down. 3 
19. To /it out. To be without engageme.. 
or employment. | OS 
They are glad, rather than { out, to play ve; 
ſmall game, and to make uſe of arguments, ha 
as will not prove a bare inexpediency, TD 
Biſhop Sanderſon; YFulpmers 
20. To/it up. To riſe from lying to ſittinde 
He that was dead, ſat up, and began to ſpeak 
ks Luke, oy 
21. To /it uh. To watch; not to go to del 
Be courtly, ” 
And entertain, and feaſt, / up, and revel; 
Call all the great, the fair, and ſpirited dam; 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion | 


abode. 
Hur, ard 
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Of freedom. Ben Jene, 
Some fit up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their ſharp-edg'd tools. My 


Moſt children ſhorten that time by n, 
with the company at night, 

Ta Sir, sit. v. a. 

1. To keep the ſeat upon. 

Hardly the muſe can /it the head-ſtrong her': 
Nor would ſhe, if ſhe could, check his impetuoy 
force, | Brig 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follow; ft, 
it ſeems to be an active verb.] To plz 
on a ſeat. 

The happieſt youth viewing his progreſsthroqg: 

What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, . 
Would ſhut the book, and ſit bim down and dit. 9 

He canie to viſit us, and, calling for a chair,“ 
bim down, and we ſat down with him. Baan, 
Thus fenc'd, 
But not at reſt or eaſe of mind, 
They /at them down to weep. Mili, 

3. To be ſettled to do buſineſs. This is ri 
ther neuter. | 

The court was /t before Sir Roger came, vu: 
the juſtices made room for the old knight at tt: 
head of them, . Alia. 

SITE, 8!t. 2. /. [( Atus, Lat.] 

1. Situation; local poſition. 
The city ſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 
Three ſides by /te it well defenced has. Fai-*::, 

Manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, 

ſo many chains environed the ſame ſite and temp.;, 

| | bach, 

If we conſider the heart in its conſtituent parts 

we ſhall find nothing ſingular, but what is in an 
muſcle. Tis only the fe and poſture of their 
veral parts that give it the form and functions of 

a heart, | Benticy, 

Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair; 

Its /ite uncertain, if on earth or air. Pat. 

It is taken by Thomſon for poſture or ſitu- 

ation of a thing, with reſpect to itſel; 

but improperly. 
And leaves the ſemblance of a lover fix'd 

In melancholy /ite, with head declin'd, | 

And love-dejected eyes. Thomſun's pri 

Si'TrasT, slt“-fäst. n. [. [yt and faft.] d 
bard knob growing under the ſaddle. | 

Farrier's Dis. 
S1TH, slth'. adv. Iriðe, Sax,] Since; fecils 
that. Obſolete. „ 
What ceremony of odours uſed about the bodies 
of the dead! after which cuſtom, notwith{tz06 
ing, ith it was their cuſtom, our Lord was © 
tented that his own moſt precious blood ol 
be intombed. Hal, 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
T'llove no friend, fth love breeds fuch offence. s 

SITHE, stth. u. J. [ride, Sax. This word 

very variouſly written by authors: 1 hate 

choſen the orthography which is at 9" 

moſt ſimple and moſt agreeable to etymo- 

logy.] The inftrument of mowing; * 

crooked blade joined at right angles to 


Loc e, 


12 


| fcarch, and look higher tor a ſupport, Rogers, | 


long pole. 12 


* 19 
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Let fame, that rare after in 567 lives, 
; *For'd upon our brazen tombs; 
po POE 1 in the diſgrace of death: 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, | 
Th? endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour, which ſhall*bate his/cythe s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. Shaleſp. 
Time is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gar- 
dens, and other places, an old man, bald, winged, 
with a ſitbe and an hour-glaſs. Peacham on Drawing, 
There rude impetuous rage does itorm and fret; 
And there, as maſter of this murd'ring brood, 
Swinging a huge ſcithe, ſtands impartial death, 
With endleſs buſineſsalmoſt out of breath. Craſba vu. 
While the milk-maid ſingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his /cithe, Milton, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 
But uſeleſs lances into Hyibes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a ploughſhare end. Pope. 
Grav'do'er their ſeats the form of Time was found, 
His ſcytbe re versꝰd, and both his pinions bound. Pope. 
But, Stella, fay what evil tongue | 
Reports you are no longer young ? 
That Time fits with his /ythbe to mow 
Where erſt fat Cupid with his bow? Swwif7. 
SiTHB, Sith. ./. Time. Obſolete. 


The fooliſh man thereat woxe wond'rous blith, 


And humbly thanked him a thouſand {the. Spenſ. 


S{UTHENCE, s8ith'-ens. adv. [now contracted 
to ſince. See SINCE.} Since; in latter times. 

This over-running and waſting of the realm was 

the beginning of all the other evils which /hence 


have afflicted that land, Spen/er's State of Ireland. 


S!/THNESS, Sith'-nez. adv. Since. 
S1'TTER, 8It'-thr. 2. /. {from It.] 
1. One that ſits. 355 
- The Turks are great ſitters, and ſeldom walk; 
whereby they ſweat leſs, and need bathing more. 


Bacon. 


Spen/er. 


2. A bird that broods. 
The oldeſt hens are reckoned the beſt /itters ; 
and the youngeſt the beſt layers. Mort. Huſbandry. 
S1'TTING, slt'-ting. 2. /. [from At.] | 


9 


8 1X 


The eye is a part ſo artificially compoſed, and 
commodioufly /uate, as nothing can he contrived 
better for uſe, ornament, or ſecurity. Ray onthe Crea. 

2. Placed ; conſiſting. 
Farth hath this variety from heav'n, 
Of pleaſure /izuate in hill and dale. Mz. Par. Loft. 
SITUA'TION, sIt-tshn-4'-$hin, . J. {from 
ftuate; ſituation, Fr.] 
1. Local reſpect ; poſition, : 

Prince Cclarin has a palace in a pleaſant /itu- 

ation, and ſet of with many beautiful walks. 


Add iſon's Italy. 


2. Condition; ſtate. 

Though this is a tuation of the greateſt eaſe 

and tranquillity in human life, yet this is by no 

means fit to be the ſubject of all men's petitions 

to God, 5 Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Temporary ſtate ; circumſtances, Uſzd of 
perſons in a dramatick ſcene. 


31 * 


Only the other half would have been a tolerable 
ſeat for rational creatures, and five /ixths of the 
whole globe would have been rendered uſeleſs, 

Cheyn:"s Philaſipbical Principles. 
SUXTHLY, sIksth'-IF. adv, from V.] In the 
ſixth place. c 
Sixthly, living creatures have more diverſity of 
organs than plants. Bacon. 
SUXTIETH, 8Iks'-tytÞ. adj. {pixceogoVa, Sax.) 
The tenth fix times repeated; the ordinal 
of ſixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three feet 
diameter, and the time of one eatire circulation of 
it the /ixticth part of a minute, in a whole day 
there will he but 86,400 ſuch parts. Digby on Bodies. 


LEN... 
When the boats were come within /xty yards 


Six, 8iks'. adj. Lx, Fr.] Twice three; 8 


more than five. | 
No incident m the piece or play but muſt carry 


gers to the hand, when nature can do her work 
with five. Dryden 
That of /x hath many reſpects in it, not only 
for the days of the creation, but its natural con- 
ſideration, as being a perfect number. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Six and ſeven, slks' and 8&v'n. x. /. To be at 
ix and ſeven, is to be in a ſtate of diſorder 
and confuſion. A ludicrous expreſſion that 
has been long in uſe. 
All is uneven, | 
And every thing is left at /tx and ſeven, Shaleſp. 
In 1588 there fat in the ſee of Rome a fierce 
thundering friar, that would ſet all at ſix and ſeven, 
or at fix and five, if you allude to his name. Bacon. 
What blinder bargain ere was driv'n, 
Or wager laid at % and ſeven,  MHudibras. 
John once turned his mother out of doors, to 
his great ſorrow ; for his affairs went on at /ixes 


1. The poſture of ſitting on a ſeat. 
2. The act of reſting on a ſeat. 
Thou knoweſt my down-/iting and mine up- 
riſing. Pſalms. 
3- A time at which one exhibits himſelf to a 
Painter. 
Few good pictures have been finiſhed at one 
fitting; neither can a good play be produced at a 
eat. | ; 
4. A meeting of an aſſembly. 
<- I'll write you down; | 
The which ſhall point you forth at every ſting, 
What you muſt ſay. | Shakeſp. 
I wiſh it may be at that /#ting concluded, unleſs 
the neceſſity of the time preſs it. 
5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 


For the underſtanding of any one of St. Paul's 


; n I 3 1 through at one ſitting. Locke. 
A time for which one fits, as at 
work, or a viſit. : 9 9 of 
| What more than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains! 
And not enough is left him to ſupply 
| Board-wages, or a footman's livery, 
7. Incubation. 

Whilſt the hen is coveri 
bird takes his ſtand upon 
and amuſes her with his 
time of her /itting, 


Dryden. 


ng her eggs, the male 
a neighbouring bough, 
ſongs during the whole 


4 Addiſon. 
. TS; Sit-tshd-At. part. adj. [from tus, 


. Placed with reſped to any thing elſe. 
He was reſolved to chuſe a war, rather than to 
have Bretagne carried by France, being ſo great 


and opulent a duchy, and /ituate {i une 
annoy. England. Sor ans . 


Within a tradin 


| town th - 
Tall fairly fais on: 7 ag abide, 


on ahaven's fide, Dryd. Nun's Prieſt. 


and ſevens. Arbuthnot, 
The goddeſs would no longer wait ; 
But, riſing from her chair of ſtate, 
Left all below at fix and ſeven, 
Harneſs'd her doves, and flew to heay'n. Swift. 
S1'XPENCE, siks-pèns. 7. /. Lx and pence.) 
A coin ; half a ſhilling: 5 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
Oh'!—f/xpence that I had, Shaleſp. 
; The wiſeſt man might bluſh, 
If D— lov'd /xpence more than he. © Pope. 
S1xSCO'RE, siks“-skör. adj. [ //x and ſcore.) 
Six times twenty. | 
Siaſcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. 
, | Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds 
thereof within this laſt /ix/core years, much more 
than the Ottomans. | Bacon. 
SIXTEE'N, 8iks'-ten. adj, [pixryne, Sax.) Six 
and ten. | | 0 
[t returned the voice thirteen times; and I have 
heard of others that it would return teen times. 
75 Bacon. 
If men lived but twenty years, we ſhould be ſa- 
tisſied if they died about ſixicen or eighteen. Taylor. 
SIXTEENTH, 8Siks'-tenth. adj. [r deoða, Sax.] 
The ſixth after the tenth; the ordinal of 


| . fixteen. 


The firſt lot came forth to Jchoiarib, the ſx- 
tenth to Immer. I Chron. xxiv. 14. 
S1xTH, 8Iksth/. adj. [pixca, Sax. ] The firſt 
after the fifth; the ordinal of fix. 
You are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take 
A ſixth, letting them thrive again. Sbaloſp. 
There ſucceeded to the kingdom of England 
James the Sixib, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 


* 


1 


6 ſixth part. 
3 


of the pillar, they found themſelves all bound, and 


could go no farther. Bacon. 


on the main deſign; all things elſe are like /i fin- 2 


S1xTH, slksth'. z. / [from the adjective.] A. 


to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
S1ZE, Sz. n. . [perhaps rather ci, from 
inciſa, Lat. or from aſſiſe, Fr.] 
1. Bulk; quantity of ſuperficies ; compara- 
tive magnitude. 
| ever verified my friends, 
With all the /e that verity 
Would without lapſing ſuffer. Shale/p. Coriolanus, 
If any decayed ſhip be new made, it is more fit 
to make her a ſize leſs than bigger. Raleigh, 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every /ize, 
The linſtocks touch, the pond'rous ball expires, 
Dryden. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger /ize, that are more remote, Locke. 
The martial goddeſs, 
Like thee, 'Telemachus, in voice and /ize, - 
| With ſpeed divine, from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies. 
; | Pope, 
2. [AſſiJe, old Fr.] A ſettled quantity. In 
the following paſſage it ſeems to ſignify the 
allowance of the table : whence they ſay a 
/izer at Cambridge. 
 ?*Tis not in thee 
To cut off my train, to ſcant my zer, 
| And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
| Againſt my coming 1n, Shaleſp. King Lear, 
3. Figurative bulk; condition, | 
This agrees too in the contempt of men of a 
leſs ſize and quality. I Eftrange. 
They do not conſider the difference between ela- 
| borate diſcourſes, delivered to princes or parlia- 
megnts, and a plain ſermon, for the middling or 


lower /ize of people. , Swift. 
4. [Siay, Ital.] Any viſcous or glutinous ſub- 
ſtance, 


'To SIZE, sz. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To adjuſt or arrange according to ſize. 
| Ihe foxes weigh the geele they carry, 
And, ere they venture on a ſtream, 
Know how to ze themſelves and them. Hud:bras, 
Two troops ſo match'd were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 
In ſtature /d. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
2. [From aiſe.] To ſettle ; to fix. 
There was a ſtatute for diſperſing the ſtandard 
of the exchequer throughout England ; thereby to 
ſize weights and meaſures. Bacon Henry VII. 
3. To cover with glutinous matter ; to be- 
ſmear with ſize. 
S1'ZED, 81 zd. adj. from //ze.] Having a par- 
ticular magnitude.- n 
What my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is /iz'd, my fear is fo. Shaleſp. 
That will be a greathorſe to a Welſhman, which 
is but a ſmall one to a Fleming; haviug, from the 


different breed of their countries, taken ſeveral 


ſized ideas, to which they compare their great and 
their little. ee. 


S1'xTY, siks“ ty. adj. rin, Sax. ] Six times 


Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived 
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Srz TABLE, 37/2-Ebl. adj. (from Aue.] Rea- 
ſonably bulky; of juſt proportion to others. 
He ſhould be purged, ſweated, vomited, and 
ſtar ved, till he come to a fzeable bulk. Arbuthrot. 
S7ZER or Servitor, sf z-ür. 1. g. A certain 
rank of ſtudents in the univerſities. 
They make a ſcramble for degree: 
Maſters of all ſorts and of all ages, | 
Keepers, ſub-ſſers, lackeys, pages. Bp. Corbett. 
Sr'zERS, 81'z-ars. n. . See Scissaxs. 
A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 
An apron and fzer: for head and for taile. Tuſſer. 
S1/zINESS, 8t'-zy-nls. n. J. (from y.] Glu- 
tinouſneſs ; viſcoſity. | 
In rheumatiſms, the //zine/s paſſes off thick con- 
tents in the urine, or glutinous ſweats. | 
Floyer on the Humours. 
Cold is capable of producing a / zingſi and viſco- 
ſity in the blood. Arbuthnot. 
87 v, ﬆt-zy. adj. [from Ae. ]. Viſcous ; glu- 
tinous. N 
The blood is /%zy, the alkaleſcent ſalts in the 
ſerum pragucing coriaceous concretions. | 
| | Arbuthnot. on Diet. 
SKA'DDLE, 8kad'l. 2. /. Irceadnirre, Sax. 
 feathi1s harm; thence ſcathle, ſcaddle.] Hurt; 
damage. ict. 
SkxA'DDONS, skad'-dons. u. / The embryos 
of bees. | Bailey. 
SKAI'NSMATE, 8ki'ns-mit. u. /. [ I ſuppoſe 
from ain, or ſtean a knife, and mate.] A 
meſſmate. It is remarkable that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 
Scur vy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; 
I am none of his ſtainſeater. Shak, Romeo and Juliet. 
SKATE, 8ki't. . ,. [pceavba, Sax.) 
1. A flat fea-fiſh, 
2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for ſliding 
on the ice. ; 


| ſweep 
On ſounding ſtates a thouſand different ways, 
In circling poiſe ſwift as the winds. Thomſon. 


SKEAN, $8ke'n. u. /. [Iriſh and Erſe; razene, 
Sax. ] A ſhort ſword; a knife. 

Any diſpoſed to do miſchief may under his man- 
tle privily carry his head piece, ſtean, or piſtol, to 
be always ready. Spenſer. 

The Iriſh did not fail in courage or fierceneſs, 
but being only armed with darts and ſteines, it was 
rather an execution than a fight upon them. 

: | Bacen's Henry VII. 
SxEG, 8keg'. u. J. A wild plum. 
SKE'GGER, skég-gür. 2. /. 8 5 

Little falmons, called ſteggers, are bred of ſuch 
fick ſalmon that might not go to the ſea; and 


though they abound, yet never thrive to any big- | 


| neſs. 5 Waltons Angler. 

 SKEIN, 8kEn. 7. /. leſcaigne, Fr.] A knot of 
thread or filk wound and doubled, 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou idle im- 

material ſtein of fley'd ſilk, thou taſſel of a prodi- 

's purſe 2 Bs Shateſp. 

Our ſtile ſhould be like a ſtein of ſilk, to be found 

by the right thread, not ravelled or perplexed. 

Then all is a knot, a heap. Ben Jonſon. 

Beſides, ſo lazy a brain as mine is, grows ſoon 

-weary when it has ſo entangled a ftein as this to 

- _ unwind. ie ma  Dighy. 

_ ' SKE'LETON, skEV-IE-tan. n./. [oxt\ere;, Gr.] 

1. [In anatomy.] The bones of the body 

preſerved” together as much as can be in 
their natural ſituation. 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the ſky ; y 

When ſinews o'er the ſteletons are fpread, 


* 


Thoſe cloth'd with fleſh, and life inſpires the dead. | 


Dryden. 


| Though the patient may from other cauſes be | , 
exceedingly emaciated, and appear as a ghaſtly ſees 


] 


Quincy. 


About the ſides. | Dryden's Iliad, 
© Fonce may overlook 
| A ferver ſent to table by my cook. King. 
| From his rug the ftewer he takes, a 


N 0 


leton, covered only with a dry ſkin, yet nothing but 


SK E 
the ruin and deſtruction of the lungs denominates 


a conſumption. Blackmore. 
I thought to meet, as late as heav'n might grant, 
A. ſteleton, ferocious, tall, and gaunt, - 
Whoſe looſe teeth in their naked ſockets ſhook, 
And grinn'd terrific, a Sardonian look. Harte. 
2+ The compages of the principal parts. 
The great ſtructure itſelf, and its great integrals, 
the heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in 
ſuch a poſition and ſituation, the great ſkeleton of 
the world. Hale. 
The ſchemes of any of the arts or ſciences may 
be analyzed in a ſort of ſteleton, and repreſented up- 
on tables, with the various dependencies of their 
ſeveral parts. Watts. 
SxE'LLUM, sk&l-lim. u. /. L. telm, Ger.] A 
villain ; a ſcoundrel. Sinner. 
Sk r, skép'. u. J. Ircephen, lower Sax. todraw. 
1. Skep is a ſort of baſket, narrow at the bot - 
tom, and wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 


5 Tufſer. 
2. In Scotland, the' repoſitories where the 
bees lay their honey is ſtill called fep. 
SKe'pTICK, 8kEp'-tik. n. /. [oxenla;, Gr. ſcep- 
tigue, Fr.] One who doubts, or pretends 
to doubt, of every thing. | 
Bring the cauſe unto the bar ; whoſe authority 
none muſt diſclaim, and leaſt of all thoſe ſcepticl. 
in religion. Decay of Piety. 
05 | Surve 
Nature's extended face, then, ſceptichs, ſay, 
In this wide field of wonders can you find 
No art? | Blackmore. 
With too much knowledge for the ſceptick's ſide, 
With too much weakneſs for the ſtoick's pride, 
Man hangs between. Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
The dogmatiſt is ſure of every thing, and the 
ſceptic believes nothing. Matt Logicl. 
SKE'PTICAL, skep'-ty-kel adj. [from /eptich.] 
Doubtful ; pretending to univerſal donbt. 
May the Father of mercies confirm the ſceptical 
and wavering minds, and ſo prevent us, that ſtand 
faſt, in all our doings, and further us with his 
continual help. | Bentley. 
SKE'PTICISM, skép“ty-slzm. . ,. [ /cepti- 
ciſme, Fr. from ſceptick.] Univerſal doubt; 
pretence or profeſſion of univerſal doubt. 
I laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſ for 
a while, to take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 


SKETCH, skétsh“. n. /. [ ſchedula, Lat.) An 
outline; a rough draught ; a firſt plan. 

I ſhall not attempt a character of his preſent 
majeſty, having already given an imperfect ftetch 
of it. |  Adiijen. 
As the lighteſt ſtetcb, if juſtly trac'd, 

Is by ill colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd. Pope. 


To SKETCH, skétsh'. v. n. {from the noun.) 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 
If a picture is daubed with manyglaring colours, 


the vulgar eye admires it; whereas he judges very | 


contemptuouſly of ſome admirable deſign ſtetcbed 
out only with a black pencil, though by the hand 
of Raphael. 2 8  Watts's Logic. 
2. To plan, by giving the firſt or principal 
notion. 1 | 
The reader I'll leave in the midſt of ſilence, to 
contemplate thoſe ideas which I have only fetched, 
and which every man muſt finiſh for himſelf. 
55 8 Dryden s Dufreſney. 
Sk“ WER, skü'r. u. / [ flere, Dan.] A wooden 
or iron pin, ufed to keep meat in form. 
Sweetbreadsandcollops were with ſteers prick'd 


And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 
Zend up meat well ſtuck with ftewwers, to make 


As pitchforke, a doongforke, ſeeve, /tcp,and a bin. 


it look round; and an iron ſte ter, when. rightly | with x ; 


SKI 


employed, will make it look handſomer. 


| Swift's Di reelions to the Cast 
To SKE'WER, skü'r. v. a. [from the | 
To faſten with ſkewers. 


SKIFF, sklf. u. /. [ e/quife, Fr. a 
A ſmall light boat. 5 Lat! 
If in two t of cork a loadſtone an 
placed within the orb of their activities 
doth not move, the other ſtanding till; 
ſteer into each other. B 
In a poor tif hg paſs'd the bloody main 
Choak'd with the flaughter'd bodies of his tr; 


Dryden 9 


the noun.) 


d ſteel be 
„the one 
but both 


run. 


On Garrway cliffs 
A ſavage race, by ſhipwreck fed, 
Lie waiting for the founder'd fri, 
And ſtrip the bodies of the dead. Suiſt. 


Sx1LFUL, sklx-fül. adj, [/ill and full.] Know. 
ing; qualified with ſkill ; poſſeſſing any 
art; dexterous; able. It is, in the follow. 

ing examples, uſed with of, at, and jy 
before the ſubject of ſkill. * Of ſeems Poe- 
tical, at ludicrous, in popular and proper. 
His father was a man of Tyre, ſcilful to wok 
in gold and ſilver. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
They ſhall call the huſbandman to mourning, 
and ſuch as are ſcilful of lamentation, to wailing, 
4 Amos, v. 16, 
Will Vafer is til ful at finding out the ridiculous 
ſide of a thing, and placing it in a new light, Ta, 
- Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Reflecting on a life well ſpent ? 
Your fei/ful hand employ'd to ſave 
Deſpairing wretches from the grave : 
And then ſupporting with your ſtore 
. Thoſe whom you dragg'd from death before, 
Strift, 
Inſtructors ſhould not only be /2;1ful in bk 
ſciences which they teach ; but have ſkill in the 
method of teaching, and patience in the practice. 
| | Watts on the Mind, 

KIL'FULLY, Skil'-fal-y. adv. (from A ilfil. 

With ſkill; with art; with uncommon abi- 
| lity ; dexteroully, | 
As ſoon as he came near me, in fit diſtance, 


8 


with much fury, but with fury /zilfully guided, he 


ran upon me. Sidney, 
Ulyſſes builds a ſhip with his own hands, as 
ſeilfully as a ſhipwright. Broome, 
SkI'LFULNESS, $Skil/-faol-nls. 2. /. [from i- 
ful.) Art; ability; dexterouſneſs. 
He fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by the fti//u/n:/5 of his 
hands, . Pſalm |\xxvili. 7% 
SKILL, $kIV., . /. Lill, Iſland.)] 
1. Knowledge of any practice or art; readi- 
neſs in any practice; knowledge ;.dexterity; 
artfulnefs. | 
Skill in the weapon is nothing without fack. 
2 ” _ You have 
As little ſtill to fear, as I have purpoſe 
To put you tot.  Shaleſp, 
5 Oft nothing profits more 
Than ſelf-eſteem, grounded on juſt and right, 
Well manag'd; of that /#i// the more thou know ſt, 
The more ſhe will acknowledge thee her head. Mil. 
E will from wond'rous principles ordain 
Asxxace unlike the firſt, and try my ſcill again Did. 
Phocion the Athenian general, then ambaſſador 
from the ſtate, by his great wiſdom and ſtill at nego- 
tiations, diverted Alexander from the conqueſt 
Athens, and reſtored the Athenians to his * 
Fg * , qui 
2. Any particular art. | : 
3 in one ſtill, and in another kind-of 
learffing unſkilful. H 


70 SKILL, 8kil', v. 2. [ ilia, Iſland.] 


I. To be knowing in; to be dexterous at 


They 


* 


8 KI 8 SKI 


SRI 


not of ſo: heavenly matter, Nor- ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, What I tooꝶ for ſalid earth was only heaps of 
They — pA envy or admire. Spenſer. | Content to ſtim the ſurface of the ſeas. Dryden, rubbiſh, fined over withra covering of vegetables. 
All that . a; bers were all that could i of inſtru- The ſwallow Rims the river's wat'ry face. Dryd. Addiſon. 
NE 9 2 Chron. xxxiv. I2, A winged eaſtern blaſt juſt aimming o'er 
ments 


a SxUNPLI , $kin'-Aint: u. 4 7 int.] 
b man of wiſdom, experience, learning, and | - The ocean's brow, and ſinking on the ſhore. Prior. A 8 3 2. J Lein and Hint. 
| 3 may judge better in thoſe things that he 4. To cover ſuperficially, Improper. Per- 


3 Ape SKINK, 8kink'. ». / [rcenc, Sax. 
443. ſtill of, tha | Whitgifte? Dang'rous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 4 8 5 5 
rant. Fs T 4 | * 5 » . 18 Wh A h f 102 id > 5 2. ottage. | 
- [Skilia, Illand. fignifies to diſtingui .] To | ere the falſe tides Him 9'er the cover'd land, Scotch ſtint, which is a pottage of ſtrong nou- 
* differ; to make difference; to intereſt ; to | And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. Dry. riſhment, is made with the kaces and fnows of 
1 matter. Not in uſe. ; : EAR SKIM, skIm'. v. u. To paſs lightly; to beef, but long boiled: jelly alſo of knuckles of 
F- Whether the commandments of God in ſerip- glide along. N 


” ! . feill h H, h | Thi . \h A h f 2 veal. > 4808 Bacon“ Natural ivory. 

ture be general or ſpecial, it /#://2t!5 not. Hoster. mY TY SaPLE.© 67 TE TUFFONE THE, „To SKINK, skink'. v. n. [rcencan, Sax To 
Wh at fill it, ifa bag of ſtones or gold | A dreadful ſcene! and /#im before his eyes. Adiiſ. ſerd Ain. Both i e an 4 EET 4h 

About thy neck do drown thee; raiſe thy head, When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to | 


| | wholly obſolete. | 
> for money; ſtars not to be told throw, | ; | f ö | 

B re IA b e. | The line too labours, and the words move flow ; SKI NK ER, SkInk'-br, 1. ſ. [from in] One 
| 8 7s ſo waſteful as the ſcraping dame; Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, that ſerves drink. 

She loſeth three for one; her ſoul, reſt, fame. Herb. 


Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ins along the 
He intending not to make a ſummer buſineſs main. 


of it, but a reſolute war, without term prefixed, 
until he had recovered France, it ſrilled not much 
when he began the war, eſpecially having Calais 


I give thee this pennyworth of ſugar, clapt even 
Pope, | now into my hand by an under flint:r; one that 
Such as have active ſpirits, who are ever /tim- never ſpake other Engliſh in his life, than eight 
ming over the ſurface of things with a volatile ſpirit, | ſhillings and ſix-pence, and you are welcome, fir. 
will fix nothing in their memory. Watts on tbe Mind. 


— 


15 i | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
; re he might winter. Bacon, They tim over a ſcience in a very ſuperficial Hang vp all the poor hop-drinkers, 
825 "Rm ers, — f f $2 ill.] Kn — Carnes nk lead their e Adpths Cries old Sym, the king of ſtinkers. Ben Fonſon, 
SKI LLEDy $kild'. adj. 0 4 Wich : with of of it. | Watts. His mother took the cup the clown had fill'd: 
ing ; dexterous ; 8 57 th: WI Sk! MBLESKAMBLE, skim”bl-skim'bl. a 4j. The reconciler bowl went round the board, | 
die Wer gin uon Ae | [a cant word formed by reduplication from Which, emptied, the rude tin ker ſtill reſtor d. Dryd. 
4 25 1 all 1 Egyptian arts was till, ſeamöle.] Wandering ; wild: | | SKI wha wy —__ . _ Uran Ava] eving kin. 
Whenheav'aly power that choſen veſſel fill'd. Denh, | A couching lion and a ramping cat, „„ 


He mutt be very little ſcilled in the world, who And ſuch a deal of Rimbleſtamble ſtuff, naſty ichor, the edges in proceſs of time tuck in, 


| ; and, growing ft:nnzd and hard, give it the name of 
thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall accompany only | 2 Rey me fi e faith, 5 Shakeſp. alle 4 9 8 Sia! Slrgery. 
a. good underſtanding. | Locke, | SKU MMER, 8kim -Mur. 7. /. [from fim. ] A Sor wake. - fe de: rf : S 
Sr LLESS, Skil/-15s. adj. from ill.] Want- | ſhallow veſſel with which the ſcum is taken 452 ig mi e e 
* 77 8 Not in uſe. off. | I 5555 | 
ing fill; * 2 8 . : | Waſh your wheat in three or four waters, ſtirring | SKI'NNINE SS, S$kin'-ny-nls. 1. /. from. iuny. . 
More that I may call men than yon: | it round; and with a zimmer, each time, take off | The quality of being ſkinny. 
Hor features are abroad I'm /#i1:/s of. Shakeſp.) the light, Mortimer. SKINNY, $kin'-ny. adj. [from in.] Conſiſt- 
* Jealouſly what might befal your travel, SKIMMILX, Skim'-milk. n. .. L im and milk.) ing only of ſkin ; wanting fleſh. 
Being ftil/efs in theſ2 parts; which to a ſtranger, Milk from which the cream has been taken. Her choppy finger laying 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove Then cheeſe was brought; ſays Slouch, this e'en Upon her fkinny lips. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Rough and unhoſpitable. Shabeſp. Twoclfth' Night. - ſhall roll; | L. eſt the aſperity of theſe cartilages of the wind- 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, | This is mill, and therefore it ſhall go. Xing. pipe ſhould hurt the gullet, which is tender, and * 
Miſhapen in the conduct of them both, SKIN, skin'. z. /. [Lind, Dan 4 a ſkinny ſubſtance, theſe annulary griſtles are not 
Like powder in a ft 4 5 - nh 2755 I. The natural covering of the fleſh. It con- made round; but where the gullet touches the 
Is ſet on fire. | bakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 


- fiſts of the cuticle, outward ſkin, or ſcarf |* windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a 
SKILLET, $Skil-llit. 2. J {eſcuellette, Fr.] A ſkin, which is thin and inſenſible; and the ſoft membrane, which may eaſily give way. 
ſmall kettle or boiler. _ cutis, or inner ſkin, extremely ſenſible, 


Ae Ray on the Creation. - 
| When light wing d toys | | The body is conſumed to nothing, the ftin feel“ His fingers meet. LE 
Of feather'd Cupid foil. with wanton dullneſs ing rough and dry like leather. Harvey on Conf. In ſpinny films, and ſhape his oary feet. Add. Ovid. 

My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments, 


The prieſt on ſtias of offerings takes his eaſe, | To SKIP, 8kip.. v. . ( ſquittire, Ital. eſquirer, - 
Let houſe-wives make a /zi/7et of my helm, And nightly viſions in his lumber ſees. Dryd. A neid. Fr. I know not whether'it may not come, 
And all indign and baſe adverſities | 2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from ani- as a diminntive, from ſcape.] To fetch quick 
Make head againſc My eſtimation. | Shak. Othello. | mals to make parchment or leather. 1 bounds ; to paſs by quick leaps; to bound 
; Break all the wax, and in à kettle or ,tillet ſet | On whoſe top he ftrow'd lightly and oyfully. 
it over a ſoft fire. Mortimer - Huſbandry. A wilde goat's ſhaggy ſkin; and then beſtow'd Was not Iſrael a deriſion unto thee? Was he 
SKILT, $kIlt'. n. / [a' word uſed by Cleave- His own conch on it.  _ Chapman. found among thieves? For, ſince thou ſpakeſt of 
land, of which I know not either the ety- | 3. The body; the perſon: in ludicrous ſpeech. | him, thou pp: for joy. Fer: xIviii. 27. 
mology or meaning.] | | We meer with many of theſe dangerous civili- The queen, bound with love's powerful'ſt charm, 
25 Smeitymnus cha! what art? i N ties, wherein tis hard for a man to ſave both his | Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm: ; 
- Syriack? or Arabick? or Welſh? What fil? |  ftin and his credit. LEſtrange. Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built.  Cleavet. ) 4. A huſk. | 


— — 


2 


b | About the room were ſtipping. Drayton. 
To: Skin, skim', v. a. [properly to ſcum, | To Sxin, 8kin', v. a. [from the noun.] At ſpur or ſwitch no more he ſcigt, mn 
from ſcum; efcume, Fr.] . 1. To flay; to ſtrip or diveſt of the ſkin. . | Or mended 3 e are e png 
1. To clear off from the upper part, by paſſ- The beavers run to the door to make their eſ- es tl x 1 J e ways as 
ing a veſſel a little below the ſarface. cape, are there intangled in the nets, ſeized by the 2 pd; = 1 * 2 ya » my ek Blick. 
| My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 8 Indians, and immediately ſtinned. Ellit*s Voyage. 7 hip 155 s ae Mp 3 8 . 
Who hold the plough or. fem the dairy, 2. To cover with the ſkin. | 2 = in Jo ever Ee | 
My fav'rite books and pictures ſell. Prior. It will but fir and film the ulcerous place, | 7 5 f 8 L 5. 7 Hi IE x +4 Bull. 
| 2. To take by ſkimming... | Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 5 auer 2 wo Jo ** op 
; She boils in kettles muſt of wine, and tim: Infects unſeen. _ 0477  -  Shakeſp.- And auick Tuned , a Pry E.1% to 2 woos 
: Wich lea ves the dregsthat overflow the brims. Dryd. Authority, though it err like others, Aenne Pp Boge . 
f = His principal ſludies were after the works of Ti- Has yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, — N ch. o i gs SES. 
i * tian, whoſe cream he had flimmed. D rye. Dufref. | That fiins the vice 0? th top. Sh. Meaſ. for A Had he th — would he ſtigp and pla 1 55 | 
Fc Theſurface of the ſea is covered with itsbubbles, The wound was ſ#zned; but the ſtrength of his a bit ann E To n e g mw . 
f | it riſes; which they ſtim off into their boats, _ thigh was not reſtorec. HIER - 'e Pius II 84 wont to ſa that the former 
| and. afterwards ſeparate in pots. Addiſon. | It only patches up and ftins it over, but reaches wy 4 wi eb n 7 AE e 
. ee kee icen her fim the cloud cream, | not to the bottorn'of the lere. Tae. popes did wilely to fer the lawyers aoworks te ge. 
Andpreſsfrom ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. Gay. The laſt ſtage of healing, or ſtinning over, is | | Great to Sylveſter of St Peter's patrimony were 
| F paſs. very | called cicatrization, Ä, HTO TT oe 6 pe * 
near the ſurface, 2 | | | 3+ To cover ſuperficially, a 0 9 643 * the” 
7 Vor- II. NS XVI. 5 N . 5 
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SKI 


y the matter in fact, whether there was ever any | 


ſuch thing at all or no. 
A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to ſtip 
over all ſentences Where he ſpied a note of admi- 
ration at the end. Swift. 
T- 8x10, sklp'. v. 4. [eſquirer, Fr.] 
1. To miſs; to paſs. 
Let not thy ſword /tip one: 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard; 
He is an uſurer. Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens. 
They who have a mind to ſee the iſſue, may ſtip 
theſe two chapters, and proceed to the following. 
| Bur nets 

2. In the following example ip is active or 
neuter, as over is thought an adyerb or pre- 
_ poſition. 

Although to engage very far in ſuch a metaphy- 
ſical ſpeculation were unfit, wken I only endea- 
vour to explicate flaidity, yet we dare not quite 
ſhip it over, leſt we be accuſed of overſeeing it. Boyle. 


Sk1e, 8klp'. u. . {from the verb.] A light 
leap or bound. 

| e looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſome- 

times fetciiing a little ſip, as if he had ſaid his 

' ſtrength had not yet forſaken him. Sidney, 
You will make ſo large a,/tip as to caſt yourſelf 

from the land 7 into the water, 


More Antidote againſi Atheiſm. ? 
Ser PJACK, a -dzhak. ne /. Lip and jack.) | 


upſtart. 

The want of "HS, or brains 5 not preſently | 
entitle every little /kipack to the board's end in the 
cabinet. 

SK1PKENNEL), skip kin-nll. n. /. Lſtip and 
kennel.] A lackey ; a footboy. 
Sr, skip“ pür. 2. /.  febipper, Dut ] A 
| ſbipmaſter or ſhipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too? No, 
not I, ſays the ſtipper. | L' Eftrange. 
No doubt you will return very much improved. 
es, refined like a Dutch feipper from a whale 
- fiſhing... Congreve. 
-Sx1'epeT, sklp -pit.. 1. / {probably from 
Faiff.] A ſmall boat. Not uſed. 
Upon the bank they ſitting did eſpy 
A dainty damſel, dreſſing of her hair, 


By whom a little ſeippet floating did appear. Fairy S. 


SI RM ISB, skér-mish. 2. / [from ys and 
carm, Welſh, the ſhout of war: whence 
ane, and armes, old Britiſh words. 
Maes a naw garmes a dunan, ſays an an- 

cCient writer. Efcarmouche,' Fr.] | 

1. A flight fight; leſs than a ſet battle. 
One battle, yes, a ſtirmiſi more there was 

Wich adverſe fortune fought by Cartiſmand; 

Her ſubjects moſt revolt.  Philips's Aoites; 

2. A conteſt; a contention. _ 

. isa kind of merry war betwixt fignior Be- 

nedick and her: they never meet but there 's a 

Airmiſs of wit. Shateſp. 


Bacon : Apophthegms. | 


* Efirange. 


ry ads 


"Theſe /tirmiſhes expire not with the firſt pro- 


pugners of the opinions: they perhaps began as | 


ſingle duellers; but then they ſoon have their par- 
tiſans and phetnars. who -not only. en hance, but 
entail the feud to poſterity. - | Loom of Piety. 
T o SKRMISHy 8ker-mish. v. n. [e/tarmou- 
eber, Fr. [from the noun. ] To fight looſely; 
to fight in parties before or after the 9 
of the main battle. | 
«Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 
| | Though broken, ſcarter'd, Hed, they frirm 10 gil. 
x. cared 
A gentleman” volunteer, pirmifbing with the | 
bs -encmy before Worceſter, was run through his arm 
in the middle of the biceps with a ſword, and ſhot | 
with a e ine Jo the ſame ſhoulder. | 


1  Wiſeman's Su 
rn a {s bythe itt] evading — either fide. 
| CR Aiterbury. 
Sx1'RM1S nn Bp Nate: 1. f from ir- 
e le Who Kkirmiſhes, *: 8 1 g 


* 


— 


SKI 
To Stinke, sk&r. v. a. [This word ſeems to 
be derived from rem, Sax. pure, clean; 
unleſs it ſhall be rather deduced from 


oxyraw,)] To ſcour; to ramble over in 


order to clear. 
Send out more horſes, ſtirre the country round; : 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Shakyp. Macbeth. 


To SKIRRE, sk&r. v. u. To ſcour; to ſcud; 

to run in haſte. 

We'll make them 

Enforced from the ol 

| SKI'RRET, skér“- rt. u. . 
plant. 


778 away as ſwift as ſtones 
Aſſyrian flings, Shak. Hen. V. 


vs, 


Mortimer. 


Sxi'gr, skert' n. ſ. | iorte, Swed.] 
1. The looſe edge of a garment ; that part 
which hangs looſe below the waiſt. | 
It 's but a nightgown in reſpect of yours; cloth 
of gold and cuts, fide ſleeves and ſtirts, round un- 
derborne with a bluiſh tinſel. 
Shakeſp. Much ad» about Nothing. 
As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid, 
hold upon the rt of his mantle, and it rent. 
I Samuel, XV. 27. 
2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. 

A narrow lace, or a ſmall firt of ruffled linen, 
which runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, 
and croſſes the breaſt, being a part of the tucker, | 
is called the modeſty-piece. Addiſon. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

| He ſhould ſeat himſelf at Athie, upon the irt 
of that _—_ country. Spenſer on Irdland. 

| Ye miſts, that riſe | 

13 hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 

Till the ſun paint your fleecy ftirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author riſe. Milton. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 

To life e ee d, and promis'd race, I now 

Gladly behold, thou h but his utmoſt „erte 

Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. Milton. 
The northern /tirts that join to Syria have en- 

tered into the conqueſts or commeroe of the four 


; 


4 


eured the other is, the ſtony and ſandy deſarts, 
Wu which no army can paſs. Temple. 

Upon the /t. | 
Of Arragon our ſquander d troops he rallies. Dryd. 


To SKIRT, skèrt'. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
border; to run along the edge. 
Temple feirteth this hundred on the waſte ſide. 
| Carew. 
INE Of all theſe boutids, 
wo With ade foreſts and with champaighs rich'd, 
V/ith plenteous rivers and wide. ſcirted meads, 
We make thee lady. © + Shakeſp. 
The middle pair 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Mile. 
A ſpacious circuit on the hill there ſtood, 
Pevel and wide, and frirted round with wind, 
: <3: Made fon, 
Dark eypreſſes the ſtirting ſides adorn d. 
And ar eugh⸗trees, which for ever mourn'd. | 
Harte. 
SKI'TTISH, den a. [ Aye, Dan ee 
Dut. 
1. Shy; eaſily frighted. 

A reſtiff citiſb jade had gotten a wick of rifng, 
Want and flying out at her own ſhadow. Z. E/tr. 
anton; volatile; baſty z precipitate. 

Now expectation, tickling ſeit 2 ſpirits, 


2. 


Sei all on hazard. Sbaleſp. 
Hie ſtill reſol vd, to 15 che matter, 

1 adhere and cleave the obſtinater; 

And, ſtill the feittifher and looſer 

Her freaks; appear d to ſit the cloſer. Hudibras. 


3. Changeable; fickle. | 
' Some men ſleep in ſtittiſt fortuve's > hall, 
While others play the ideots in her eyes. Sbaleſp. 


Such as I am, all true lovers are; 


[/Afarum, Lat.] A 


Stirrets are a fort of roots propagated by ſeed, | 


great empires; but that which ſeems to have ſe- |. 


ond 8 in all notions da. 


— 


— 
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8 K U 


8 in * conſtant f image of the creature 

at is beloy' * Sbakeſp. Twelfth M 

SK1'TTISHLY, sklt'-tish-15. . e wy 
ti/h.) Wantonly ; uncertainly ; ſickly, 

Sx1'TTISHNESS, gkit'-tish-nis, n. / fro 
fiitti/h.) Wantonneſs ; fickleneſs, - 

SKONCE, skGns'. ». /. [See SCONCE.] 

Reynard ranſacketh every corner of his wily 

- ſhonce, and beſtirreth the u:moſt of his nin. 
ſtumps to quit his coat from their jaws, Carey, 

SKREEN, skré n. 1. /. ſeſeran, e/crein, Fr. which 
Min/hew derives from ſecerniculum, Lat. 
Nimis wiolemer, ut ſolet, ſays Skinner ; which 
may be true as to one of the ſenſcs: but 
if the firſt ſenſe of Areen be a kind of 
coarſe, ſe ve or riddle, it may perhaps come 
if not from cribrum, from ſome of the 75 
ſcendants of cerno.] 

1. A riddle or coarſe fieve. 

A ſkuttle or ſereen to rid ſoil fro? the corn. Tiſh 

2. Any thing by which the ſun or weather is 

* off. 


f 


Fo cheapen fans, or buy a ſtreen. Prior, 
So long condemn'd to fires and | ſtreens, 
You dread the waving of theſe greens. Ann, 


. Shelter; concealment. 
Fenc'd from day by night's eternal ſtreen; 
Unknown to heav'n, and to myſelf unſeen, D, 


To SKREEN, skré'n. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To riddle ; to ſift. A term yet uſed among 
maſons when they ſift ſand for mortar, 

2. To ſhade from ſun or light; or weather, 
3. To keep off light or weather. 
The curtains cloſely drawn, the light to fercen. 
Thus cover'd with an attificial night, 
Sleep did his office. Dryden, 
The waters mounted up into the air: their in- 
ter poſition betwixt the earth and the ſun ſtreen and 
fence off the heat, otherwiſe inſupportable. 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
4. ſhelter ; to protect. "1/4 
Ajax interpos“d 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſbr een d Laertes ſon, 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him ſore. Philize, 
ie that travels with them is to ſtreen them, and 
get them out when they have run tliemſelves into 
the briars. Licke, 
His majeſty encouraged his ſubjects to make 
mouths at their betters, and afterwards fareened 
them from puniſhment. | Spectator. 
The ſcales, of which the ſcarf-ſkin is ; compoſed, 
are deſigned to fence the orifices of the ſecretory 
ducts of the miliary glands, and to free the 
nerves from external injuries, Cbeyne. 
SKUE, skü'. adj. [Of this word there is found 
no ſatisfactory derivation.] Oblique ; ſide- 
Tong. It 1s moſt uſed in the adverb aftue, 
Several have imagined that this Rue poſture of 
the axis is a moſt nnforturate thing; and that it 
the poles had been erect to the plane of the 
ecliptick, all en Nope have enjoyed a very 
. paradiſe. Bentley. 
| Te Sxurx, ekülk“ . 1. To hide ; to lurk 
in fear or malice, _ 
Difcover'd, and defeated of your prey, | 
You ſhulk'd behind the fence, and ſneak'd away. 
: "6 
While publick good aloft in pomp they wield, 
And private SIA ulis behind the ſhield, Toung 
SKULL, skül, ». /. {/fjola, Illand. featth, 
Iſland. a head.] 
1. The bone that incloſes the head: it is 
made up of ſeveral pieces, which, being 
joined together, form a conſiderable cavity, 
which contains the brain as in a box, and 
it is Esrertiensft to the bigneſs of the 
brain: Ving. 
Some lay in dead men's ſtull: ; and in thote holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As twere in ſcorn. of Seda reflecting gems. 
e Sale. e 
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Ceruleous tincture of filver. 


Sxy'coLouseD, skyf-Kül-lürd. adj. [Ay and | 


8 K 1 
with redoubled ſtrokes he plies his head; 


drives the batter d tui within the brains. Dryd. 
3 Sax. a company. 1 A ſhoal. See 


F = Repair to the river, where you have ſcen them 


beim! in ulli or ſhoals. Walton. 
$xv 'LLCAP, skal-kap. . / A head- piece. 


 SxU'LLCAP, kal -kip. u. J. Lcaſſida, Lat.] A 


plant. 


KY, skyt. 1. J. j. CL Dan.] 


1. The region which e this earth be- 


yond the atmoſphere. It is taken for the 
' whole region without the earth. 
Ihe mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the ty Milton. 
The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill'd the tier. Roſcommon. 
Raiſe all thy winds, with eg involve the ties. 
Dryden. 
2. The heavens. _ I 
The thunderer's bene you know, 
89 planted, batters all rebelling coaſts. Shak. Cymb. 
What is this knowledge but the fy ſtol'n fire, 
Key which the thief till chain'd in ice doth fit ? 
Davies, 
Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the ſty. Dryden. 


3. The weather; the climate. 


Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 


with thy uncovered body this extremity of the Ries. 


' Shakeſp. King Lear. 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſties ; . 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heav'n repine, 
Though o'er our heads the. frozen Pleiads ſhine. 


Addiſon, 
Sxy'ey, skyt'-F. adj. 7 als . Not very 
elegantly formed.] Ethereal. N 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the ſtyey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep'ſt, 
Hourly afflict. Sbabeſp, Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Sxy* 5 skyt -k\-lar. 2. /. [Ay and 

colou.] An azure colour; the colour of 
the ſky. 75 

A ſolution as clear as water, with only a light 

touch of /ty-colour, but nothing near ſo high as the 

| Boyle. 


colour.] Blue; azure ; like the ſky. 
This your, Ovid hunſelf has hinted, when he 
tells us that the blue water-nymphs are dreſſed in 


 ſhycoloured 1 garments,” 


loured like the ſky. 
There figs, cha, a purple hue diſcloſe. Pope. 


Snvzn; vkyd; adi, from /&y.] Enveloped 


by the ſkies. This is erb e and i in- 

e 811 05 98 
1 bs The pale Aege acine 4 

0 er the 0 mountain to the 2 7 as =P 


Sev IH, 8kytAsh- adj. [from j.] Coloured 
by the ether; approaching the ſKky. 
Of this flat 4 mountain you have made, 
I o*ertop old Pelion, or the feyifs head 
Of blue Olympus. Sbateſp. Hamlet. 


th LARK, SkyT-lark. , % L and lark.] 


A lark that mounts and fings. 
He next proceeded to the feylark; mounting up 
by a proper ſcale of notes, and e falling to 
ground with a very eaſy deſcent. Spectator. 


beer skyt-Nt. 4 and light.) 4 


Vipdom placed in a room, not lateral 
| - butiin Age cieling. 5 4 
8 monſtrous fowl Mopped through the Miligbt, 
'$ RF his wife's apartment. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
£Y'ROCKET, 8kyt-rdk-It.”" 3. / 
2 A kind of firework, which flies 
» and burns as it flies. 


Teonũdered a comet, or, in the language of the 


1 


ö 


| | Addiſon. 
Sky" DYED, SkyY-did. ahi; Us and dye.) Co- 


and 


| 


1 


Ta Not violent; not rapid. 


| 
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vulgar, a blazing ſtar, as a e diſcharged by | 


an hand that is 2 Addiſon. 
SLAB, släb'. n 
i. A — Ainſworth. 


2. A plane of ſtone : as, a marble „ab. 
SLAB, 8lab”. adj. [a word, I ſuppoſe, of the 


ſame original with fabter, or flaver.] 
Thick ; viſcous ; glutinous. 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 
Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab; 
Make the gruel thick and flab. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


To SLA'BBER, 810b'-bur. v. n. [/flabben, flab- 


beren, Dut.] 
r. To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth ; to 
drivel. 


2. To ſhed or pour any thing. 
To SLA'BBER, slöb'-bür. v. a. [ /laver i is the 


word uſed. ] 
1. To ſmear with ſpittle. 
He f/labbered me all over, from cheek to check: 
with his great tongue. Arbuth, Hiſt. of Fohn Bull. 


2. To ſhed; to ſpill. 


The milk-pan and cream-pot ſo labber'd and toſt, 
That butter is wanting, and cheeſe is half loſt. T. 


SLA'BBERER, 810b'-bar-tr. u. /. [from /abber.] 


He who {labbers ; an idiot. 


SLA'BBY, 8lab'-by. adj. [the ſame with /a.] 


I. Thick; viſcous. Not uſed. 
In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intem- 
peries, flabby and greaſy medicaments are to be 
forborn, and drying to be uled. Wi/eman's Surgery. 


2. Wet; floody: in low language. 


When waggiſh boys the ſtunted beſom ply, 
To rid the flabby pavements, paſs not by. Gay. 


SLACK, Jak”. adj. [rleac, Sax. Haben, Ifland, 


hack, Welſh ; /axus, Lat.] 

1. Not tenſe ; not hard drawn ; looſe. 
The vein in the arm is that which Aretæus 
commonly opens; and he gives a particular caution, 
in this caſe, to make a ack compreſſion, for fear 
of exciting a convulſion. Arbuthnot. 


| 25 Relaxed ; weak; not holding faſt. 


All his j joints relax'd : : 
From his /lack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roſes ſhed. Milton. 


3. Remiſs ; not diligent ; not eager ; not fer- 


vent. 

Thus much help and furtherance is more „ yied- 
ed, in that, if ſo be our zeal and devotion to God- 
ward be Rach, the alacrity and fervour of others 
. ſerveth as a preſent ſpur. Hooker, 

Seeing his ſoldiers //ack and timorous, he re- 
proved them of cowardice and treaſon. Knoſles. 


Nor were it juſt, would he reſume that ſhape, 


That Pack devotion ſhould his thunder ſcape. 


Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow /{act. 


Their pace was formal, grave, and ſlack: 
His nimble wit outran the heavy packs Dryden. 
5. Not intenſe. 


A handful of Jack A hope ſpoil maby pounds, | 


by taking away their pleaſant ſmel]. 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
To SLACK, 8lak'. 4" v. n. [from the adjec- 
To SLA'CKEN, släk'n tive.] 
1. To be remiſs; to neglect. 
When thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, ,/lack 


not to pay it. Deuteronomy, xxiii. 21. 
2. To loſe the power of cohefion. 


The fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, ſo that it ap- 


pears to be cold; but water excites it again, where- 


by it ſlacks and crumbles into fine powder. 
Ae Mechanical * 


3. To abate; 
© Whence theſe raging = 


Will Pacten, if his breath ſlir not their flames. 
Milton. 


4. To lavguiſh . to fail; ; to o fas. Ainfworth, * 


_ 


{ 


— 


Waller. 


A udibras. 
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To. SLACK, slk“. 
To SLA'CKEN, släk'n. 
1. "To looſen; to make leſs tight. 


3. To eaſe; to mitigate. 


3s * 


8 * 4 A 


Ah! generous youth, that with forbear; 
Slack all thy ſails, and fear to come. Dryden; 

Had Ajax been employ'd, our Haclerd fails 
Had till at Aulis waited happy gales. "Dr rden. 


2. To relax; to remit. 
This makes tlie pulſes beat, and lungs reſpire; 5 
This holds the ſinews like a bridle's reins; 
And makes the body to advance, retire, 
To turn, or ſtop, as ſhe them Hack or ſtrains. 
Davies. 
Taught power s due uſe to people and to kings, 
Taught nor to /ack nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings. 
Pope. 

Philips ſeems to 
have uſed it by miſtake for fake. 

Men, having been brought up at home under a 
ſtri& rule of duty, always reſtrained by ſharp pe- 
nalties from lewd behaviour, ſo ſoon as they come 
thither, where they ſee laws more ſlackly tended, 
and the hard reſtraint which they were uſed unto 
now flacked, they grow more looſe. Spenſer. 

If there be cure or charm 
To reſpite, or deceive, or flack the pain 
Of this ill manſion. Milton's Paradiſe a 
On our account has Jove, 
Indulgent, to all moons ſome ſucculent plant 
Allow'd, that poor helpleſs man might fact - . 
His preſent thirſt, and matter find for toil. Philips, 


4. To remit for want of eagerneſs. 
My guards | 
Are you, great pow'rs, and the unbated firength 
Of a firm conſcience; which ſhall arm each ſtep 
Ta' en for the ſtate, and teach me ſlacł no pace. 


Ben FJonſan. 

With ſuch delay well pleas'd, they /ack their 
courſe. Million, 

L 06 To cauſe to be remitted 3 to make to 


abate. 
You may ſooner by imagination quicken or 
Aach a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is eaſier 
to make a dog go flower than make him fland 
ill. Bacon. 


This doctrine muſt ſuperſede and /acken all in- 


duſtry and endeavour, which is the loweſt degree 

of that which hath been promiſed to be accepted 

by Chriſt ; and leave nothing to us to deliberate 

or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, - 

The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare; more apt 

To /acten virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe. 


. ilton. ond 


Balls of this metal flack'd Atlanta's pace, 
And on the am'rous youth beſtow'd the race: 
Walter. 
One ducts to the poet's: aim, which he is- 
driving on in every line: the other cles. his 
pace, and diverts him from his way. | Dryden. 


6. To relieve; to unbend: 3 
Here have ſeen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to ſlaclen and unbend his cares, 
Attended to the chaſe by all the flow'r 
Of youth, whoſe hopes a nobler prey de vour. Denb. 


7. To withhold ; to uſe leſs liberally. 

He that ſo generally is good; muſt of neceſlity 
hold his virtue to you, whoſe worthineſs would” 
ſtir it. up where it: wanted, rather than ack it 

where «Hap is ſuch abundance. '- Shateſp. 


8. To erumble.; to deprive of the power of 


cohefion; _ 


Some unflacked lime cover 3 aſhes, and let 


it ſtand. till rain comes to /ack the lime; then 

ſpread them together: Mortimer Huaſbanury. 
9. To neglect. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 


From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mint ? X 


If then they chane d to ack e, 
We could controul W be Shokep. King Lear. Lian, 
402 | 
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This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 
He flacks nut. . Daniel's Civil War. 
$/ack not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryd. 
10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or forcible. 


1 ſhould be griev'd, young prince, to think my | 


preſence 


Unbent your thoughts, and /acken'd em to arms. | 


Addiſon. 


SLACK, slAk“. u. . [from the verb To Hach. 
Small coal; coal broken in ſmall parts as 
Nacked lime turns to powder. _- 
SLA'CKLY, slk -I. adv. [from Sack.) 
x. Looſely; not tightly; not cloſely. © 
2. Negligently; ; remiſsly. 
That a king's children ſhould be ſo convey A, 
80 /teckly'gnarded, and the fearch ſoſlow- 
That could not trace them. Sale. Cymbeline. 


SLA'CKNEsSS, $lak'-nis. 7. /. [from Mack.) 


1. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs. 
2. Negligence; inattention ; remiſſneſs. 


bs 


It concerneth the duty of the church by law to 
Provide, that the looſeneſs and Pactneſs of men 
may not cauſe the commandments .of God to be 
unexecuted. Hooker. 
Theſe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behind-hand Packneſs,” Shak. Winter's Tale. 
From man's effeminate flackneſs it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place 
By wiſdom, and ſuperior gifts receiv'd. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Jo Want of tendency. 

When they have no diſpoſition to ſhoot out 
above their lips, there is a /acneſs to heal, and a 
cure is very difficultly effected. Sharp's . 

4. Weakneſs ; not force; not intenſeneſs. 

Through the Nac kneſs of motion, or long ba- 
niſhment from the air, it * , ſome apt- 
neſs to putref r.. Brerewood. 


SLAG, slag.. 2. J The droſs or recrement of 
-metal. 


he of differing colours from the natural colour of 

the metal, as I have obſerved about the glaſs or 

flag of copper. Boyle. | 
Sl Alx, 818, u. .. A webver's reed. Ainfavorth. 
SLA, sla'n. The participle paſſive of /ay. 


The. /ain of the Lord ſhall be many. J. Ixvi. 16. 2 3 Diſgrace; reproach. 


The king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his ſos, and thrice he 
flew the /lain. Dryden. 


To SrAkk, 814k. v. a. [from Aach, Skinner ; 
from. ſock, land. to quench, Mr. ain | 


CO To quench; to extinguiſh. 


He did always ſtrive 
Hinſelf with ſalves to health for to reſtore, 
feds the heavenly fire that raged evermore. 


If I A d up thy foreſathers graves, 
8 hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
t could not ſlale mine ire, nor caſe my heart. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
"Hhe with her cold had flakes 


Erg v. 
3 From Wilus bead 8 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed: 
Ama d, with running water we prepare 
To quench the ſacred fire, and; ale his hair. Dryd. 


The fragrant fruit from bending branchesſhake, 


And with the eryſtal ſtream their thirſt at plea- 

ſure ale. Blackmore's Creation. 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 

Amidſt the running ſtream he ſlales his thirſt. 


' ©» lddiſen's\Cato. | 
2. It ie uſed. of lime: ſo that it ĩs uncertain | 


whether the original notion of To act or 
Cour ena HE Rao it, 


TX) 


Not only the calces but the glaſſes of metal may 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Spenſer, | 


* 
| | 
# 
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| 


| SLA'NDERO lan'- . adi. 5 
"His" ſpirits, the 7 of Uile, and chills his heart. | 555 in'-der-s adj [from * 
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That which he ſaw happened to be freſh lime, 
and gathered before any rain had fallen to „ale it. 
Woodward. 
To Ae. slk. v. n. [This is apparently 
from ach. 
1. To o grow leſs tenſe ; to be relaxed. 
the body's nature did partake, _ 
eng would with the hody's ſtrength decay; 
But when the body's ſtrongeſt ſinews flake, + 
Then is the ſoul moſt active, quick, and gay. Davies. 
2. To go out; to be extinguiſhed. 
She perceiving that his flame did fate, 
And lov'd her only for his trophy's ſake. Brown. 
To SLAM, slam'. v. a. [lema, Iſland. ſchlagen, 
. Dut.] To ſlaughter ; to cruſh. 
not uſed but in low converſation. 
To SLA'NDER, 8lan'-dir. v. a. [eſclaundrie, 
Fr. ſcandalum, Lat.] To cenſure e ; to 
belie. 
Slander Valentine | 
With falſchood, cowardice, and poor deſcent. Sbal. 
He hath andere thy ſervant unto the king. 
2 Sam. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly 1 in truly 
commending it, as you have done in untruly and. 
unkindly defacing and ſlandering it. Whitgifte. 
Thou doſt with lyes the throne invade, 
By practice harden'd in thy Nandering trade 
Obtending heav'n for whate'er ills befall, + 
And ſputt' ring under fpecious names they gall. Dryd. 
Of all her dears ſhe never ſlander d one, 
But cares not if a thouſand are undone. Pope. 


SLA'NDER, 8lan-dur. 7. . {from the verb.) 
1. Falſe invective. 
When. ſanders do not live in tongues ; 424 
When cut-purſes come not to throngs. 
| Sbateſp. King Lear, 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
We thisk not ſo; . 
Yet charge the conful with our harms, 
That let him go: ; 
So in our cenſure of the ſtate 
We ſtill do wander, 
And make the careful magiſtrate | 
The mark of ſlander. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
We are not to be dejected by the Sanders and . 
calumnies of bad men, becauſe our integrity ſpall 
then be cleared by him who cannot err in judg- 
ment. Nelſon. 


Thou Lander of thy heavy mother's rented! 1 

Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins. 
Sbaleſp. Richard III. 

3. Diſreputation; ill name. : y 

You-ſhall not find me, daughter, 

After the /ander of moſt ſtepmothers, 

| Heyed unto you. Sha lep. 

SLA'NDERER, r n. ſ. (from ander. ] 

One who belies another; one who Jays 
falfe- imputations on another. 

In your ſervants ſuffer any offence againſtyour- 
ſelf rather than againſt God : endure not that they 
ſhould be railers or fanderers,” telltales or ſowers 
of diſſenſion. 1 Taylor. 

Thou ſhalt anſwer for this, thou flanderer ! Dryd. 


der.] 
Is Uttering reproachful falſchoods. 
What king ſo ſtrong 
Can tie the gall up in the ſſanderous tongue ? Shak. 
To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of „and rous tongues : 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, ö 
Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpotleſsname. Pope. | 
2 2. Coltaining reproachful falſehoods; ca- 1 
lumnious. | 
I was never able till now to "Sake the 8 
of ſuch detractors with the certahy. knowledge of 


their Handerous untruths, Spenſer. on Ireland. 
We lay theſe honours on this man, 


A word 


P 


| SLA'NTWISE, Slant'-wtz. 


Io eaſe eee divers and rous loads. 


| N 


"uh. Toe re | 
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As by flattery a man opens his b 

mortal enemy, ſo. by — and 4 =; 
miſreport he ſhutsthe ſame to his beſt friends, . 
SLA'NDEROUSLY, Slan'-der-ts-lg. ady, 7 ang 
Aanderous.] Calumnioully ; with falie = 
proach. - 

l may the better ſatisfy them who oh; 
doubts, and fland: roufly bark at the courſes whic 


are held againſt that traiterous earl and his 1 th 
rents. Spenſer on Ireland. 
They did Aanderoſiy object, 


How that they durſt not hazard to preſent 
In perſon their defences. Daniel's Civil Na,, 
SLANG, släng'. The preterite of Hing. 
David „ung a ſtone, and [mote the Ph. liſtine. 


I Sam. xvii. 


SLANK, slank“. v. /. [alga marina.] An herb. 


Ainſa 
SLANT, släut'. 1 * le favorth, 


| rom /langh 
SLANTING, slänt' Ing. & a 5 Pat 


Skinner.) Oblique; not direct; not per- 


pendicular. | 
Late the clouds 
juſtling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
Tine the ant lightning; whoſe thwart flame driy n 
down 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milken, 
The ſun 
Around the globe deſcribes th* zquator line; 
By which wiſe means he can the whole ſurvey 
With a direct or with a /axting ray, 
In the ſucceſſion of a night and day. Blackmiy:, 
SLA'NTLY, slant'-IF. { adv. [from /lant.) 
. Obliquely ; not 
perpendicularly ; ſlope. 
Some maketh a hollowneſs half a foot deep, 
With fower ſets in it, ſet fantwiſe aſtecp. Tuſſr, 
SLAP, slap'. ». /, [ /chlap, Germ.] A blow, 


Properly with the hand open, or with 


ſomething rather broad than ſharp. 
The laugh, the Sep, the jocund curſe go round, 
T homſen, 


SLAP, Slap'. adv. [from the noun. J With a 


ſudden and violent blow. 

Peg's ſervants complained; and if they offered 
to come into the warehouſe, then ſtraight went the 
yard ſſap over their noddle. Arbuth. Hiſt. of J. Bull, 


To SLAP, Slap'. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


ſtrike with a flap. - 
Dick, who thus long had paſſi ve ſat, 
Here Moak d his chin, and cock'd his hat; 
, Then ſapp'd his hand upon the board, 
And thus the youth put in his word. 


Prior. 


SLAPD4'SH, Slap'-dash”. interj. [from flap and 


daſh.) All at once: as any thing broad falls 
with a //ap into the water, and da/hes it 
about. A low word. 
And yet, ſapdaſb, is all again 
In ex'ty ſinew, nerve, and vein. Prior. 
To SLASH, 8lash'. v. a. [ /aſa to ſtrike, Iſland.) 
1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 
2. Tolaſh. Sab ts improper. 

Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to ſo _ 

The vig' rous ſteeds that drew his lord's cal, 

S To Peggy s ide inclin d. King, 
To SLASH, 8la8h'.. v. 2. To ftrike at random 
with a ſword ; to lay about him. 

The, knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and order did confound, 
Hewing. and faſting at their idle ſhades. Fairy . 

Not that 1'd lop the beauties from his book, 


Like flaſhing Bentley with his deſp'rate hook. Pope. 
| Sh SH, slash“. u. /. from the verb.] | 


ut; wound. 
Some few received ſome cuts and ies that had 
drawn. blood, Clarendor- 
2. A cut in cloth. 
What! this a ſleeve? 
Here *s ſnip and nip, and cut, and ſliſn and ff, 
Like to a'cenfor in a barber's ſhop. Shake. 
Diſtinguiſh'd „aße deck the great: 
As each excels in birth or ſtate, 11 
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{ SLA'VER, 8lav'-ar. 2. /. [ /aliva, Lat. Aaſa, Lou have among you many a purchas' d ſlave, 
I land.] Spittle running from the mouth ; ] Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 
dnvel. „ Vou uſe in abject and in Havi part, | 
Mathiolus hath a paſſage, that a toad commu- Becauſe you bought them. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
nicates its venom not only by urine, but by the The ſupreme God, ,' whom all things ill 
humidity and faver of its mouth, which will not Are but as /aviſe officers of vengeance, | 
conſiſt with truth. . Would ſend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, 
Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, | PREP 2 1 y "RI e e ce wt 
1 dills | i 0 eviſh brains; 
mare 88 are uſed to cover houſes, or 5 os Oy 15 oor he NT N kgs 1 5 ae Ky pains, R 3 
to WI 8 oY — - av mutual loves renearie 
bor A ſquare Fon Ro troy 8 TH: q on I 6 To be ſmeared v 5 8 In lying a ignominious verſe. Prior. 
as it is conceĩve * un 2 ee e as the fairs SLA VISHLY, 8Ia'v-lsh-Iy, adv. (from Havi. 
+ gr: pl Gen they foreſaw it would | That mount the capitol ; join gripes with hands Servilely ; meanly, - * 
bor Sega 9  Adiiſen's Spectator, | Made hard with hourly falſehood as with labour, | 8. . 25 „ en 1. [from laviſh; 
| f | f Sbaleſp. ervility; meanneſs. | 
To SLATE, aa? wel: INOm ths noun.) 10 4 To SLAY, 1%”. v. 4. preter. /exv ; part. paſſ. 
nd chats to Chloris Hain. | //ahan, Goth. Clean, Sax. fachten, 
Would raiſe a houſe about two ſtories, | Dut. to ſtrike.) To kill; to butcher. ; to 
A lyrick ode would /ate. Swift. | 


; put to death. | 
| m 5 ö | Her father's brother - 22 
f 7 , late. ne 
SLA TER, 814 t i 3 2 Nate. ] O Would be her lord; or ſhall I ſay her uncle? 
Wk rome > elit ern. n. fe [ Nlactti, Swed.] | Or ke that few her brothers and her uncle ? 
A woman negligent, not elegant or nice. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Without the raiſing of which ſum, 


Tyrant, ſhew thy face: 
Vou d t be ſo troubleſome If thou be'ſt flair, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
are no | . 
To pinch the /atterns black and blue, from /aver.] One who cannot hold his 


My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill. 
3 N : F OK; . = Shakeſp. 
For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras, ſpittle * dri veller; an idiot. 1 | 1 1 
We may always obſerve, that a goſſip in poli- SLA VERY, sla v-r- A. n. ſ. [from Have. ] Ser- „ of Lee gary 
ticks is a /attern in her ſamily. Addiſon's Freeholder.| vitude; the condition of a {lave; the offices Aer and minke reddy „ 
The fallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put, ale laue. „ Wrath killeth the fooliſh man, and envy flayeth 
And love can make a ſattern of a ſlut. Dryden. If my difſentiogs were out of errour, weakneſs, 1 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, or-obſtinacy, yet no man can think it other than 


8 L A 


1 b oles are more and ampler; 

10 2 own body was a ſampler. Prior. 
Srarch, Slatsh'. u. . la ſea term.] The 

:4dle part of a rope or cable that hangs 

— Wt : „ „ Bailey. * 
SLATE, sld't. 1. / [from fits Hate is in ſome 

counties a crack; or from e/clate a tile, 

Fr.] A grey ſtone, eaſily broken into thin 


2. To emit ſpittle. 

| Miſo came with ſcowling eyes to deliver a ſa- 

vering good-morrow to the two ladies. Sidney, 
Why muſt he ſputter, ſpawl, and /aver it, 

In vain, againſt the people's favourite? Sift. 
To SLA'VER, Slav'-ur. v. a. To ſmear with 
drivel. | | 

T witch'd by the ſlave, he mouths it moreandmore, | 
Till with white froth his gown is %, er. Dryd. 
SLA'VERER, slav“-Er-Ur. z. /. ! /abbaerd, Dat. 


the ſilly one. Feb, v. 2. 


The new- ſcour d manteau, and the ſlaltern air. Gay. 
SLA Tv, 8't-y. adj. [from /ate:] Having the 
nature of ſlate. | 


the badge of very, by ſavage rudeneſs and im- 
portunate obtruſions of violence to have the miſt 
of his errour diſpelled. King Charles, 


All the ſtone that is flaty, with a texture long, -SL A'U GHRTER, 512-tar. 2. /. Lonrlauzx, Sax. 


and parallel to the ſite of the ſtratum, will ſplit 
only lengthways, or horizontally ; and, if placed 
in any other poſition, tis apt to give way, ſtart, 
and burſt, when any conſiderable weight is laid 
upon it, 
SLAVE, sla' v. u. /. [e/clave, Fr. It is ſaid to 
have its original from the Savi, or Sclawo- 
nians, ſubdued and ſold by the YVenetians.] - 
1. One mancipated to a maſter ; not a free- 
man; a dependant. 8 


Moodevard on Foſſils. | 


from rlzzan, plezan, to ſtrike or-kill. ] Maſ- 
ſacre ; deſtruction by the ſword. 1 
Sinful Macduff, | 

They were all ſtruck for thee! | 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell faugbter on their ſouls. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
On each hand faughter and gigantick deeds. Milt. 

'The pair you ſee, | 
Now friends below, in cloſe embraces join; 
But, when they leave the ſhady realms of night, 


Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous train; 
All much lamented, all in battle lain. Dryden s An. 

He muſt by blood and battles pow'r maintain, 
And /lay the monarchs ere he rule the plain rior. 


SLA'YER, 814-ur. . /. [from /ay.} Killer; 


murderer ; deſtroyer. 


Witneſs the guiltleſs blood pour*d oft on ground; 0 


The crowned often ſlain, thæſayer crown'd. Fairy Q. 


They flew | thoſe that were flayers of their 
countrymen. - 


The Payer. of hamſelf yet ſaw I there; 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: 
With eyes half clos'd and gaping mouth he lay, 


And grim as whenhebreath'd his ſullen ſoul away. 


The baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguiſe 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a „lan.  Shateſp. King Lear, 
Thou elviſh markt, abortive, rooting hog ! 
Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity © | 
The fave of nature, and the ſon of hell. Shak, R. III. 


With mortal hate each other ſhall purſue : 
What wars, what wounds, what flaughter ſhall 
enſue ! Dryden. 


To SLA'UGHTER, sla“-tür. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] To maſſacre; to ſlay; to kill with 


SLEAVE, Ble'y. n. /. [Of this ward. I know 
not well che meaning: leave ſilk is explain- 
ed by Gouldman, flaceus ſericus a lock of 
filx ; and the women ſtill ſay, leave the /ilh, 
for untwiſt it. Ainſworth calls a weaver's 


— 


ee e | the ſword. : | ſhuttle or reed a fay. To /lay is to part a 
Inhof In e eee Aion. Your caſtle is ſurpris'd, your wife and babes twilt into fingle fibres} i - © -, 
Tue condiszon of ſervants was different from | . Sapagely Gaugler Shakeſp. Macbeth. I on a fountain light, 


Whoſe brim with pinks was platted; 

The banks with daffadillies dight _ | 
With graſs like /leave was matted. Drayton's Cynthia. 
SLE'AZY, slè-zy. adj. [often written /feezy.] 
Weak ; wanting ſubſtance. This ſeems to 
be of the ſame race with leave, or from 

To ſlay. 
SLED, sléd'. 1. J. (lad, Dan. fedde, Dut:] 
A carriage drawn without wheels. | 


what it is now, they being generally faves, and SLA'UGHTERHOUSE), 814 - tur-hous. 1. J. 
ſuch as were de and {old for e South. U aug bter and horſe.] Houſe oy which beaſts 
Perſpective a painter muſt not want; yet with- | FE killed for the butcher. * 
out ſubjecting 'ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to be- Away with me, all you whoſe ſouls abhor 
comes faves of it: | "hs 5 Dryden. Th uncleanly ſavour of a ſinughterbouſe ; 
To-morrow, ſnould we thus expreſs our friendlhip, For I am ſtifled with the ſmell of fin.  Shakeſp, 
Each might receive a fave into his arms: SLA/UGHTERMAN, $14-tur-man, 1. / { Haug h- 
This ſun perhaps, this morning ſun, 's the laſt ter and man.] One employed in killing. 
hat e' er ſhall riſe on Roman liberty Addiſin s Cato. The mad mothers with their howls confus'd : . we 4 ER 
2. One that has loſt the power of refiſtance, | Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, | Phe ſed, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
- Slaves to our paſſions we become, and then At Herod's bloody hunting faughterman. Shak. H. V. Thele all mult be Prepar d. | Dryden. 
It grows impoſſible to govern men. Waller. | Ten chas'd by one, : | SLE'DDED, sled-did. adj. {from#ed.}' Mounted 
When once men are immerſed in ſenſual things, Are now each one the flaughterman of twenty. $hak..| on a fled, | 8 OMENY'Y 4 
- and are become Faves to their paſſions and huſts, | See, thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen ; So frown'd he once when in an angry parle, | 
"then are they moſt diſpoſed to doubt of the exrit- And join'ſt with them will be thy flaughtermen. He ſmote the added Polack on the ice "Shakeſp. 
ence of God, 8 - Wilkins. | - - Shateſp. Henry VI. SLEDGE,. 8ledzh', 2. J. Lrlees, Sax. fleiggia,- 
3- 1t js,uſed proverbially for the lowelt ſtate | $LA/vCHTEROVS, sld“-tör-üs. adj. (from IIland. E 
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drudge; to moil; to toil. x 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 


die og | laughter.) Deſtructive; murderous. 1. A large heavy hammer. | > 
Power ſhall not exempt the kings of the earth, I have ſupt full with horrours: They him ſpying, both with greedy force _ 
aud the great men, neither ſhall meanneſs excuſe | Direneſs familiar to my /aughterous thoughts At once upon him ran, and him beſet ; | 
the pooreſt Save. . Nelſon. | Cannot once ſtart me. Sbabeſp. Macheth, | With ſtrokes of mortal feel, without r emorſe, . 4 
To SLAVE, 81k'v. v. 2. [from the noun.} To SLa'visH, 814'v-Ish, adj. [from /ave.] Ser- And on his ſhield like iron fledges bet. Fairy Nuten. 1 


vile; mean; baſe ; dependant. | The painful ſmith, with force of fervent heat, 


The hardeſt iron ſoon doth mollify, 
That with his heavy Jedoe he can it beat, 
And faſhion to what he it liſt apply. hea th 
| . The 


A thing 


|  . The men ſhould fave at cards from morn tonight. | More /laviſh did L ne'er, than arſwering 
TC 


A flave without a knock. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


3 SLE 
The vphand flage is uſed by under-workmen, 
- when the work is not of the largeſt, yet requires 
- Help to batter and draw it out: they uſe it with 
both their hands before them, and ſeldom lift | 
their hammer higher than their head. Moxon. 
It would follow that the quick ſtroke of a light 
hammer ſhould be of greater efficacy than any 
ſofter and more gentle ſtriking of a great „edge. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
2. A carriage without wheels, or with very 
low wheels: properly a fed. See SLED. 
In Lancaſhire they uſe a ſort of fedge made with 
thick wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with 
one horſe, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Sterk, 81@k. 2. /. [/lzych, Dut.] 
1. Smooth; nitid; gloſſy. 
Let me have men about me that are fat, d 
Stiel- headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a- nights. Sha. 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how feet and wanton 
Y” appear inev'ry thing may bring my ruin. Shak. 
What time the'groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreſt in flowers, 
And that the f:et-hair'd nymphs were ſeen 
I To ſeek them ſummer bowers. Drayton. 
As in gaze admiring, oft he bow'd 
His ttrret creſt, and fleet enamelFd neck, 
Fawning. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thy head and hair are fleet, 
And then thou kemb'ſt the tuzzes on thy cheek. 
| Dryden. 
So fe her ſkin, ſo faultleſs was her make, 
Ev'n Juno did unwilling pleaſure take ; 
To ſee ſo fair a rival. Dryden. 
2. Not rough; not harſh. 8 
Thoſe rugged names to our like mouthsgrow cel, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp. 
5 e 33 : Milton. 
To SLEEK, 81k. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To comb ſmouth and even. © © 
Yet are the men more looſe than they, > | 
More kembꝰ d, and bath d, andrubb'd, and trimm'd, 
More ſleel d, more ſoſt, and flacker limb'd. B. Jonſon. 
|: By dead Parthenope's deer tomb, | 
And fair Ligea's golden comb, _ 
Wherewith ſhe fits on diamond rocks 
Sleeling her ſoft alluring locks. Milton. 
2. To render ſoft, -{maoth, ar gloſſy. _ 
Gentle, my lord, fleet o'er'your. rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial mong your gueſs to-night. 


. Shakeſþ. 
| _ She does fleet WW 
With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben Fonſon's Catili ne. 
N The perſuaſive rhetorick - - 
That fke#d his tongue, and won ſo much on Eve, 
+, So little here, nay loſt. Milton. 
A A ſheet of well ler leu marble paper did not caſt 
Any of its diſtin& colours upon the wall. Boyle. 
A A cruiſe of fragrance form'd of burniſh'd gold, 


| 
! 


* 


8 L E- 
But thoſe that ſcp, and think not on their ſins, 
Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, ſhoulders, ſides, and 
ſhins. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
If the man be poor, thou ſhalt not /eep with 
his pledge. Deuteronomy. 
| Peace, good reader ! do not weep; 
Peace! the lovers are aſleep: 
They, ſweet turtles ! folded he 
In the laſt knot that love could tie. 
Let them fleep, let them ſleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn; + 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light 
Whoſe day ſhall never feep in night. Craſbaw. 
Thoſe who at any time ſleep without dreaming, 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are for 
four hours buſy without their knowing it. Locke, 
2. To reſt; to be motionleſs. 


burley-boned clown in chines of beef ere thou ſleep 
in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove on my knees thou 
mayſt be turned into hobnails. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
How ſweet the moonlight Heep upon this bank 
Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 
The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn' d with the different blows; then ſhoots amain, 
Till counterbuff'd ſhe ſtops, and ſleeps again. Dryd. 
3. To live thoughtleſsly oy 
We ſlecp over our happineſs, and want to be 
rouſed into a quick thankful ſenſe of it. Atterbury. 
4. To be dead: death being a ftate from 
which man will ſome time awake. | 
If we believe that Jeſus died and roſe again, 
even ſo them alſo which ſleep in Jeſus will God 
bring with him. | I Theſſ. 
A perſon is ſaid to be dead to us, becauſe we 
cannot raiſe from the grave; though he only lep 
unto God, who can raiſe: from the chamber of 
death. Azyliſe's Parergon. 
5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 
on _ — Heav'n will one day open 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have ſlept upon 
This bold, bad man. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 
e one * 
Have wiſtd the ſleeping of this buſineſs, never 
Deſir'd it to be ſtirr'd. 
SLEEP, slé'p. 1. J. [from the verb.] Repoſe; 


powers; ſlumber. F mts vt 
Methought 1 heard a voice cry, Sleep no more 
Macbeth doth murder ſep; the innocent ſleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd fleeve of care; 
The birch of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 
Balm of hort minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 

Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 

I hat ſleeße might ſweetly ſeale 


Odour divine ! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams | 
Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs. 
See ee. from ſſecł.] Smooth- 
„ „ 55 I 
Let their heads be felix comb'd, and their blue 
coats bruſn d. - Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
SEE KSTON E, 81e'k-stOn;. . . [fcek and 
one.] A ſmoothing ſtone. e 


ſmooth, and as even as you can. Peacham. 


To SLEEP, ele p. v. 3. Lahan, Goth, rleepan, 


Sax. /laepen, Dut.] 


1. To take reſt, by ſuſpenſion of the mental 55 pa 


and corporal powers. ME 
I've watch d and travell'd hard: 


5 


1 


58 Some time I ſhall l e out; the reſt 1011 whiſtle. Sha. | 


Where's Pede ?—go you, and where you find 
KS, C9 ewe A I nn 
That, ere ſhe lep, hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 

Rein up the organs of her fantaſy; | 
Sleep ſhe as ſound as careleſs infancy; . 


His reſtfull eyes, he enter d, and in his bed 
in filence to mies. 
Cold calleth the ſpirits to ſuecour, and there- 
fore they cannot ſo well clofe and go together in 
the head, which is ever requiſite to ſteep. And, 
for the ſame cauſe, pain and noiſe hinder ſleep ; 
and darkneſs furthereth fc. Bacon. 
Beaſts that ſkeep in winter, as wild bears, during 
their f{-ep wax very fat, though they eat nothing. 
5 hob I ate oth SDS 2p 2 Bacon. 
His faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 
And, fix'd on heav'n, his eyes repel invading ſeep. 
2 ed ad anon moldy. 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear d, 
His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
And in his hand the fle compelling rod. Dryden. 
I nfants ſpend the greateſt part of their time in 


for the teat, or ſome pain forces the mind to per- 

| ceive. it. Lt 5 7 5 8 Locle. 
SLEEPER, $lCp-ur: 2. /. (from ſeep.! 
1. One who ſleeps; one who is not awake. 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the 


Shateſp. Henry VIII. 


reſt; ſuſpenſion of the mental or corporal. 


| ſleep, and axe ſeldom awake but when hunger calls | 


l 


SLE 
Sound, muſick; come, my a 
with me, : m; queen, take hand 
And rock the ground whereon th 
; What's the bu dels, . Perobe. Shay 


That ſuch an hideous trumpet c a 

The ſlzepers of the houſe pf pot 52 
In ſome countries, a plant 8 tz. 
the night, openeth in the morning 1 >» 
wide at noon, the inhabitants ſay 1 2 Wr 
ſleepeth. There be ſleepers enow es 5 at 
mo - flowers do the like. be To 
ight is indeed the province of his reien. 
Yet all his dark explores no more kg ; 

Than a ſpy taken, and a ſleeper ſlain, D 
2. * 1 320 drone, =. 

e muſt be no great eater, drink 

that will diſcipline his ſenſes, and e 
every worthy undertaking requires both, "Hh 
3- That which lies dormant, or without effec. 

Let penal laws, if they have bcen ſletherr of 
long, or if grown unfit for the preſent time, b. 
by wiſe judges confined in the execution. . 

4. LExocætus.] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
SLEE PILY, 8le'p-y-ly. adv. [from ſleep.) : 
t. Drowfily ; with defire to ſleep. 

2. Dully ; lazily. 

I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe 
darts, which envy caſteth at novelty, than to 90 
on ſafely and ſleepily in the eaſy ways of ancient 
miſtakings. Raleigh 

3. Stupidly. 5 
He would make us believe that Luther in theſe 
actions pretended to authority, forgetting whit 
i . he had ſeepily rer 89 5 L Atterbury, 
LEE PINESS, 8le p-y-nls. 7. /. [from /lety, 
Drowſineſs; diſpoſition 2 ek adh 
4 one er 
Vatchfulneſs precedes too great , epingſt, and i 
the moſt ill-boding pen of 3 
SLEE'PLESS, 8l&p-lis. adj. [from /leep.] 
Wanting fleep. 
vs - The fcld. | 
To labour calls us, now with ſweat impos'd, 
Though alter ſleepleſs night Milton's Paradiſe Lif, 

While penſive poets painful vigils keep, 

Sleepleſs themſelves to give their readers ſleep. Pipe. 
SLEE'PY, $ICp-y. adj. [from /leep.] 
| 1. Drowſy; diſpoſed to ſleep. | 

2. wo awake. h / 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place? 

They muſt lie Wi Go, carry them, and 3 


Bac. 


; | She wak'd her ſleepy crew, 
And, riſing haſty, took a ſhort adieu. Dryden, 
3. Soporiferous ; ſomniferous ; cauſing ſleep. 
We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes, 
unintelligent of our inſufficience, may, though 
they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us 5 
7 Sbaleſp. Winter's Tales 
Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſ-epy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill. Milton, 
I I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder; 
{ for the phyſicians had mingled a ſleepy potion in 
the wine. ; Culliver. 
| SLEET, slé't. u. /. [perhaps from the Daniſh 
et.] A kind of ſmooth ſmall hail or ſnow, 
not falling in flakes, but ſingle particles. 
No van to van the foremoſt ſquadrons mect, 
The midmoſt battles haſt *ning up behind. 
Who view, far off, the ſtorm of falling ſet, 
Ang hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dry 
Perpetual. ert and driving ſnow 


— 


Huge oxen ſtand inclos'd in wintry walls 
Of ſnow congeal d. Dh. 
1 4 Rains would have been poured down, as the 
vapours became eooler;- next ſet, then ſnow, 
Ice. Nt ed$ 54 #0 + Men | - Cheyne. 
To SLEET, set. v. 1. [from the noun.) 
| To ſnow in ſmall particles, intermix 
With rain. | + 


SLEE TY) 


— 


The ſleepy grooms with blood. Sb,. Macbell. 


Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on herds below: - 


Wah + 


«S MM 


2 


3. Sleeve, Dut. fignifies a cover; any thing 


=” LE 
gurt rv, sl t-. adj. (from the noun.) Bring- 
ing fleet- PF | 


Ie, 5 J. (PF, Sax.) 
2 n of eſt that covers the 


arms. 


Once my well-waiting eyes eſpied my treaſure, 


With ſlerve⸗ turn'd up, looſe hair, and breaſt en- 
BY cg ving her fair limbs, meaſure 
corn, mov mbs, , 

Her father's corn, moving Fey 8 0 
The deep ſmock ſerve, which the Iriſh women 
uſe, they 4.6 was old Spaniſh; and yet that ſhould 
foal rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion : for in 
armory, the faſhion of the Manche, i 
giver in arms, being nothing elſe but a ſleeue, is 
faſhioned much like to that ſleeve- and knights, 
in ancient times, uſed to wear their miſtreſs's or 
love's flerve upon their arms. Sir Launcelot 
wote the ſleeve of the fair maid of Aſteloth in a 
tourney. | 


” 


buttoned, your ſhoe untied, demonſtrating a care- 


chants to the ſ:eve band, and the work about the 
ſquare ont. . 

He was cloathed in cloth, with wide ſleeves and 
nv ape... C Bacon. 
im velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown d, 
| Their hoods and flzeves the fame. 3 Dryden. 

2 Sleeve, in ſome provinces, ſignifies a 


knot: or Kein of ſilk, which is by ſome : 
very probably ſuppoſed. to be its meaning | 


in the following paſſage. [See SLEAVE.] 
nt ie nenne | 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd fleeve of care. Shak, 
ſpread. over: which ſeems. to be the ſenſe 
of feeve in the proverbial phraſe. _ 


A brace of ſharpers laugh at the whole roguety | 


in their ſleeves. 0... L'Eftrange. 

Men know themſelves: utterly void of thoſe 
qualities which the impudent ſycophant aſcribes 
do them, and in his fzeve laughs at them for be- 


lieving. 0 South*s Sermons. 


John laughed heartily in his ſleeve at the pride” 


of the eſquire. .. Arbuthnet's Hiftory of Fohn Bull. 
4. To hang on a eee; to make dependent. 
It is not for a man which doth know, or ſhould 
know, what orders, and what peaceable goyern- 
ment requireth, to aſk why we ſhould hang our 
Judgment upon the church's ſeeve, and why in 
matters of orders more than in matters of doc- 
5- [Lolligo, Lat.) A fil. Ainſworth. 
SLEE'VED,. SIE vd. adj., [from /ſceve.) Hav- 


22 ont 01 wo ic potato 
SLEE'VELESS, 8lC'y-lIs;-adj. [from Aeeve.} 
1. Wanting fleeyes; having no ſleeves. 

His clothes were ſtrange tho” coarſe, and black 
oils hen cu net ted) 
Steves his jerkin was, andat had been 
Velvet; but twas now, ſo much ground was ſcen, 
Become tufftaſfaty, e Downe, 


1 Put on Sleeveleſs coats of home; ſpun cot- 


511: + TY | Sandys. 
Behold yon iſle b | 


y palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Grave | mummers.! Haut, "ſome, and ſhirtleſs 


5 . Sr Pope. 
2. Wanting .reaſonablenefs ; wanting pro- 
Priety; wanting ſolidity. [This ſenſe, of 
which the word has been long poſſeſſed, I 
know not well how it obtained. Skinner 


thinks it properly livelgſi or liſelen: to this | 


LI eannot heartily agree, though I know not 
what better to luggeſt. Can it come from 
Aeeve à knot or ein, and ſo ſignify uncon- 
nected, hanging ill together ? or from ſleeve 


which is 


2, 4: Spenſer 5 Treland. | 
"i Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your fbezwe un- 


You would think a ſmock a ſhe- angel, he ſo 
Shakeſp. | 


2 Hooker. 


2 cover, and therefore means plainly ab/urd, | 


SLE 


This /leerele/+ tale of tranſubſtantiation was 
brought into the world by that other fable of the 
multipreſence. | Hall. 


every one of her children on a ſleeveleſs errand, as 
ſhe calls it. | | Spectator. 


SLEIGHT, 8li't. 1. /. [ /ag*d cunning, Iſland.) 
Artful trick; cunning artifice ; dexterous 
practice: as, ſeigbt of hand, the tricks of a 
juggler. 
properly, ſlight. + 
He that exhorted to beware of an enemy's po- 
- licy, doth not give counſel to be impolite; but 
rather to be all prudent foreſight, left our ſim- 
plicity be over-reached by cunning fights. Hooker. 
Fair Una to the red croſs knight 
Betrothed is with joy; 
Though falſe Dueſſa, it to bar, 
Her falſe flzights do employ. Fairy Queen. 
Upon the corner of the moon | | 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound; 
T'lI catch it ere it come to ground; 
And that, diſtill'd by magick fights, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 


—_— 


— 


Out ſtept the ample ſize 2 

Of mighty Ajax, huge in ſtrength; to him, Laer- 

tes' ſon, e 
The crafty one as huge in ſleigbt. 

She could not ſo convey 
The maſly ſubſtance of that idol great; 5 

What ſleigbt had ſhe the wardens to betrayͤs 

What ſtrength to heave the goddeſs from her ſeat ? 
f Fairfax. 


Chapman, 


* 


In the wily ſnake - | 
Whatever flights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native ſubtilty. | 
Proceeding. 

Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat; 
As lookers on feel moſt delight, 
That leaſt perceive the juggler's eight, Hudibr. 


. ilton. 


faculty making truths look like appearances, or 
appearances like truths. Alrange. 
When we hear death related, we are all willing 

to favour the ſlight, when the poet does not too 
groſsly impoſe upon us. MY HY 
While innocent he ſcorns ignoble flight, 

His honeſt friends preſerve him by a fleight. Swift. 


SLE'NDER, slén“- dür. adj. Linder, Dut.) 


1. Thin; ſmall in circumference compared 
with the length ; not thick. | 

So thick the roſes buſhing round | 

About her glow'd; half ſtooping to ſupport 

Each flow'r of lender ſtalk. Milton. 


2. Swall in the waiſt ; having a fine ſhape. 
What fender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave ? Milton. | 

Beauteous Helen ſhines among the reſt, | 

Tall, fender, ſtraight, with all the graces bleſt. Dryd- 
3. Not bulky ; flight; not ſtrong. 
Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in fender chains. Pope, 


4. Small; inconſiderable; weak. - | 
Yet they, who claim the general aſſent of. the | 
whole world unto that which they teach, and do 
not fear to give very hard and heavy ſentence upon 
as many as refuſe to embrace the ſame, muſt have 
ſpecial regard, that - their firſt foundations and 
grounds be more than fender probabilities. Hooler. 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament; | 
| Grief joys, joy grieves, on ſlender accident. Shak. 
- - Poſitively to define that ſeaſon, there is no 
fender difficulty. Brown's Vulgar Errours. ( 
It is a very ener comfort that relies upon 
this nice diſtinction; between things being trouble- 
ſome, and being evils; when all the evil of afflic- 


4 


My landlady quarrelled with him for ſending | 


This is often written, but leſs | 


Shall draw him on to his confuſion, Sha. Mauch. 


Good humour is but a fleight of hand, or a 


Dryden. | 


. 


| 8LI : 
5. Sparing ; leſs than enough: as, a fender 
eſtate, and ſlender parts. 
At my lodging, | N 
The worſt is this, that, at fo ſlender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and ſſender pittance. Sal. 
6. Not amply ſupplted. 
The good Oftorius often deign'd 
To grace my fender table with his preſence, Philips. 
In obſtructions inflammatory, the aliment ought 
to he cool, fender, thin, diluting. Arbuthnet. 
SLE NDERLY, slen'-der-ly, adv. (from flender.} 
1. Without bulk. 
2. Slightly; meanly. 
f the debt be not juſt, we know not what may 
be deemed juſt, neither is it a ſum to be /enderly 
regarded, FE ; by Hayward. 
If I have done well, it is that which I deſired ; - 
but if fenderly and meanly, it is that which I could 
attain to. 2 Maccabees. 
SLE'NDERNESS, 8len'-der-nls. 2. /. [from 
lender. ] | | 
1, Thinneſs; ſmallneſs of circumference. 
Small whiſtles give a ſound becauſe of their ex- 
treme /lenderneſs, the air is more pent than in a 
wider pipe. Bacon, 
Their colours ariſe from the thinneſs of the 
tranſparent parts of the feathers; that is, from the 
flenderneſs of the very fine hairs or capillamenta, 
which grow out of the ſides of the groſſer lateral 
branches or fibres of thoſe feathers. Newton, 
2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. 
It is preceded by a ſpitting of blood, occaſioned 
by its acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, 
with. fexderneſs and weakneſs of the veſſels. | 
5 | Arbutbnot on Diet. 
3. Slightneſs; weakneſs; inconſiderableneſs. 
The flenderneſs of your reaſons againſt the book, 
together with the inconveniencies that muſt of ne- 
ceſſity follow, have procured a great credit upon it. 
| Whitgifte, 


— 


4. Want of plenty. _ ann | 
SLEPT, 8lept'. The preterite of /eep. 
Silence; coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert ere nature firſt began to be, 
"Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all „let faſt in thee, 
15 | 9 N Pope. 
SLEw, 810'. The preterite of lay. - b | 
_ Heſ/lew Hamet, a great commander among the 
Numidians, and chaſed Benchades and Amida, two 
of their greateſt princes, out of the country. 
| "2. + Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

To SLEY, 8l4'. v.n. [See To SLEAvE,] To 

part or twiſt into' threads. EM 

Why art thou then exaſperate, thou immaterial 

ſkein of /ey'd ſilk? __ Shakyſp. 

To SLICE, 8's. v. a. Irkran, Sax.) 

1. To cut into flat pieces. 1 
heir cooks make no more ado, but, /licirg it 
into little gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, 
and hang it in a furnace. _ Sandys's Journey. 

Ihe reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with 
jack and fkul), pikes and ſlicing ſwords, broad, 
thin, and of an excellent temper. Hayward. 

2. To cut into parts. | | 
Nature loſt one by thee, and therefore muſt 

Slice one in two to keep her number juſt. Clavel. 

3. To cut off in a broad piece. © | 

When hungry thou ſtood'ſt ſtaring like an oaf, 

I i'd the luncheon from the barley loaf. * Gay. 

4. To cut; 6 ame. TEE. | 

Princes and tyrants ſlice the earth among them. 

| 88 EN on OY 86 


SLice, 8lt's. 1. /. Ihre, Sax. from the verb. 


1. A broad piece cut off 
Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright 
and acroſs, ſo as you may make them rather in 
Slices than in continued hacks, doth great good to 
trees. as 


Holilb auitluut palliation S 1 


* : \ * a 1 a * 
N | 1 8 58 1 
3 1 > f 
* 4 ” 


tion lies in the trouble it creates to us. Tiloi/on, | 


— — 


You need not wipe your knife to cut bread ; 
becauſe in cutting a /#e or two it will wipe itſelſ. 
; $ f(g « Sas 12 e qt He : 


my 
- 


2. A broad piece. 


8 n Niides on ſmoothly, and looks back no. more, 


Let me kiſs yours when you my wound begin, 


5 5 ; ide over their 2 855 and * 2 85 a rhapſody of 


/ oo 


= 


8LI 


He from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, i 
And freely, from the fatteſt ſide, 
Cut out large /lices to be fried. Swift. 
Then clap four ew of pilaſter ont; 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtick, males a front; 
| © Pope. 
3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; 
a ſpatula. 
The pelican hath a beak brodd and flat, much 


like the /lice of apothecaries, with which they 


ſpread plaiſters. Hakerwill, 
When burning with the i iron in it, with the ſlice 
clap the coals upon the outſide cloſe together, to 


the heat i = Moon. 
SLICK; Slik'. 4 ickt, Dut. See SLEEK.] | 
- Whom — d Apollo bred, in the Pierian 
mead, 


Both licks and daintie, yet were both in warre of 


wond'rous dread. * Chapman. 


Glaſs attracts but weakly ; ſome /ic4 lanes, and 


thick glaſſes, indifferently. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 
SLiD, sid“. The preterite of ide. 
At firſt the filent venom ſlid with eaſe, 
And ſeia d her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dryd. An. 
From the tops of heav'n's ſteep hill ſhe id, 
And ſtraight the Grecks ſwift ſhips ſhe reacht. 
Chapman. 


81 DDEN, slid'n. The participle paſſive of 


. 


bechiliding ? Jer. vii. F. 
70 SDR, sid“ dür. v. 72. [ /lidderen, Dut.] 

To ſlide with interruption. 

| Go-thou from me to fate, 

Now die: with that he dragg d the trembling fire, 

Stidi ring through clotted blood. Dryden. 

The tempter ſaw the danger in a trice; 

For the man ſliduer d upon fortune's ice. 


lijden, Dut. Mlube, Welſh.] 
1. To paſs along ſmoothly ; to ſlip; to ofide; 

Sounds do not enly ſid: upon the ſurface of a 
ſmooth body, but communicate with the ſpirits in 
the pores. 

Ulyſſes, Stheneleus, Tiſander ide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denb. 
2. To move without change of the foot. 

Oh, Ladon, happy Ladon! rather ide than run | 
by her, leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs flip from 
her. Sidney. 

. Smooth /iiding n ſtep. Milton. 

He that once fins, like him that ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery ways of vice: 
Though conſcience checks him, yet, thoſe rubs 

gone o' er, 


Dryden. 
3. To paſs inadvertently. 


Make a door and a bar for thy mouth beware | 


thou fide not by it. Ecclus. Xxviii. 26. 
4. To paſs unnoticed. 

la the -princeſs I could find no inden of 

what I ſaid or did, but a calm careleſſneſs, letting 


every thing ſlide juſtly, as we do by their ſpeeches, 


who neither in matter nor perſon do any way be- 8 


long unto us. | Sidney 
5. To paſs along by filent and pes os Y 
ogręſſion. | | 
my Thou ſhalt Go, [ 
Hate all, ſhew charity to none; 
But let the famiſh'd fleſh „id. from the bone, 17s 
Ere thou relieve the beggar. Sbaleſp. 


Ages ſhall | flide away without perceiving. Dryden. 
Reſcue me from their ignoble hands: 4 


* 


5 "Then eaſy death will {ide with pleaſure in. Dry, 
Their eye ſlider over the pages, or the words 


Why is this people //idden back, by a perpetual | 


| Harte. I 
To SLIDB, 8Ifd. v. n. Aid, preterite ; /idden, | 
participle paſf. ſplwvan, plivende, ag, Sax, | 


SLI 


| " Fo —34 filently and gradually from good 
to ba 
Nor could they have ſlid into thoſe bratiſh im- 


practical notions and dictates of right reaſon. South, 


7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 

Such of them ſhould be retained as ſlide caſily of 

themſelves into Engliſh compounds, without vio- 
lence to the ear. Pope. 

Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 

Parts anſwering parts ſhall ide into a whole ; : 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. Pope. 

8. To move upon the ice by a ſingle impulſe, 
without change of feet. 

The gallants dancing by the river ſide, 

They bathe in ſummer, and in winter ſlide. Waller. 

9. To fall by errour. 

The diſcovering and reprehenſion of theſe co- 
lours cannot be done but out of a very univerſal 
knowledge of things, which ſo eleareth man's judg- 
ment, as it is s the leſs apt to ſlide into any errour. 


Bacon. 
4 10. To be not firm. 2 
| Ye fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your ſliding hearts. Thom. 


11. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or 
flow. 

To SLIDE, sid. v. a. To put imperceptibly. 
Little tricks of ſophiſtry, by Hiding in or leaving 
out ſuch words as entirely change the queſtion, 
ſhould be abandoned by all fair diſputants. Watts. 


SLIDE, 8d. 1. , {from the verb.) 
1. Smooth and eaſy paſſage. 

We have ſome /lides or reliſhes of the voice or 
ſtrings, continued without notes, from one to ano- 
ther, riſing or falling, which are delightful. 

Bacon s Natural Hi itory, 

_ Kings that have able men of their nobility ſhall 

find caſe in employing them, and a better Hide 

into their buſineſs; for people nn bend to 

them. Bacon. 
2. Flow; even courſe. | | 

There be, whoſe fortunes: are like Homer's 
verſes, that have a-//ide and eaſineſs more than the 
verſes of other poets. Bacon. 


SLibER, slbd-Ur. 7. 15 from /7ide.] He who 
ſlides. 


1SLIGHT, 8li't. adj. [ icht, Dut.] 


I. Small; worthleſs ; inconſiderable. 
Is Czefar with Antonius priz'd ſo flight? Shat. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners l diſcloſe; 

Slight is the ſubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, 

If heav'n aſſiſt, and Phœbus hear my call. Dryd, 
Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, 

If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my lays. 


2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 
Some firmly embrace doctrines upon flight 
. grounds, ſome upon no unc and ſome _— 
to appearance. : © Loske. 
3- Negligent ; not vehement; not done with 
effort. 
he ſhaking of the head 3 is a Cal of ſlight 
| refuſal. Bacon. 


Pope. 


He.in contempt 
At one flight bound nigh 3 al rs 


| Milton, 
4. Fooliſh; weak of ming: 
No beaſt ever was ſo /light 
Poor man, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras. 


5. Not ſtrong ; thin: as, a Higbt ſilk. 


SLIGHT, slit. 1. %. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Neglect; contempt ; act of ſcorn. 


cidents into lights or neglects. Clariſſa. 
As: boiſterous 2 thing as force is, it rarely 


Slight of hand e ke which! force of hand 


eveningrtales, 5 8 Watts, 


* 


e | _ South. 


moralities of life, had they duly manured thoſe firſt | 


2. Artifice ; cunning practice. See'SLEIGHT> | 


achieves any thing but under the conduct of fraud. | 


. 


1 


1 


| 


Then no day void of bliſs, of pleaſure; leaving, 5 People 1 in misfortune, conſtrue. unavoidable ac- 


1. To neglect; 


2 


8 L 1 
After Nic had bambouzled John a While, 
with /ight of hand, and taking from his 
ae, bo ta 5, Nic brought the 2 
To SLIGHT, 8l? 1 11 the adjeQtize,) 


Beware 
Leſt they trangreſs and light that ſole 


own 3 re, 


© commang ö 


Milt 
You cannot expect your ſon ſhould have any i 


gard for one whom he ſees you Night. Lv 

2. To throw careleſsly : unleſs in this paiſag: 
to //ig2t be the ſame with to ling ; 

The rogues ſligbted me into the - 8 with 
little remorſeas they would have drowned nn 
$2 
3. [Slighten, Dut. ] To overthrow ; to & oh 
1 Junius. Skinner. Ainſ- worth. 

4. To ſlight over. To treat or perform care. 
leſsly. 

Theſe men, when they have promiſed great mat. 
ters, and failed moſt ſhamefully, if they have the 
perfection of boldneſs, will but flight it over, and 
no more ado. Bacon's Eſſays, 

His death and your er 
Mere themes that ought not to be lighited over. Dry, 

Srl GHTER,, sli't-ür. u. /. Lirom /light. One 
who diſregards. 

| SLUGHTINGLY, slit-Ing-ly. adv. [from light 
ing.] Without reverence ; with contempt, 

if my ſceptick ſpeaks Nlightingly of the opinions. 
he oppoſes, I have done no more than became the 
part. Boyle. 


| SLUGHTLY, 8It't-lF. adv. [from Nlight.) 


1. Negligently ; without regard. 
Mords, both becauſe they are common, and do 
not fo ſtrongly move the fancy of man, are for the 
molt part but ſlightly heard. Hoher, 

Leave nothing fitting for the purpoſe 
Untouch'd, or /{izhi!y handled in diſcourſe. Sha! 

You were to blame 
To part ſo/tighily with your wife's firſt gift. Sol. 
The letter-writer diſſembles his knowledge of 
this reſtriction, and contents himſelf ſlightly t9 
mention it towards the cloſe of his pamphlet. 
Atterbury, 
2. Scornfully ; ; contemptuouſly. 

Long had the Gallick monarch, uncontroukd, 
Enlarg d his borders, and of en force 
Opponent ſiightly thought. 

3. Weakly; without force. 
Scorn not 
The facile gates of hell, too fight barr d. Milton. 
4. Without worth. 


wy GHTNESS, 81it-nls. 1. / [from /licht.] 
. Weakneſs ; want of ſtrength. 


P bilips » 


2. Negligence; want of attention ; want of 


vehemence. 
Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general wnorance, it muſt. omit 
Real neceſſities, and give way the while 
T' unſtable Nightags. Shateſp. Coriolanut, 
What ſtrong cries muſt they 7. that ſhall drown 
fo loud a clamour of impieties! and how does it 
7 1 the ſightnefs of our fleepy heartleſs 2d- 
dreſſes Decay of Pity, 
Sri LY, sH-I. adv. [from Ay. Cunningly ; 
ke of cunning ſecrecy ; with ſubtile covert- 
Neis 
Were there a ſerpent ſcen with forked tongue, 
That /{ily glided towards your majeſty, 
It were but neceſſary you were wak'd. Sb, 
| He, cloſely falſe and /lily wiſe, - 
Caſt how he might ant 4 them moſt from far. 
2 | 
Satan, like a cunnin lock, /ily robs us 
"ol grand treafure: 1 _ Decay ef Preys 
With chis he did a herd of goats controul, 
Which by the way he met; and / ilj ſtole; 
Clad like a un ſwain. = 


_—. - RR. . 811 


; | | | : | | 1 3 3 
hypocrites, | SLING, sling', 2. /. [rlmgan, Sax. Vingen To prevent a mare's ſinking her foal, in ſnowy 
| "hat Ain 5 one thing, another think, [ Dut.] (r1mgan, | Sling "| weather keep her where ſhe may have good ſpring- 
, Hatefol A hell, pleas'd with the reliſh weak, . A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and water to drink. Mortimer. 
Dink on un warn d, till by inchanting cups two ſtrings ; the ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, | To SLIP 


And through intemperance grow a while 1 5 e. The arrow cannot make him flee: fling ſtones | r, To flide; not to tread firm. 
. : HIPS. ; 


Beg: ; : are turned with him into ſtubble. © Fob, xli. 28. 
stin, slim'. adv. ſa cant word as it ſeems, Dreads he the twanging of the archer's ſtring ? 


. | : sp“. v. ». [plpan, Sax. g Ng 
Infatusate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, and thrown by loofing one of the ftrings. | Dut.] 8 N FP ER 88 5 


If a man walks over a narrow bridge when he 
a is drunk, it is no wonder that he forgets his cau- 
and therefore not to be uſed.] Slender 5 Or ſinging ſtones from the Phoenician ſling 2 tion while he overlooks his danger; but he who is 


thin of ſhape. ; : 5 Sandys. | ſober, and views that nice ſeparation between him- 
A thin /ſim-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to wrig- Slings have ſo much greater ſwiftneſs than a | ſielf and the devouring deep, ſo that, if he ſhould 


le his body into a henrooſt ; and when he had ſtone thrown from the hand, by how much the end ip, he ſees his grave gaping under him, ſurely 
| Nfe his 3 ſqueezed hard to get out again; of the ſling is farther off from the ſhoulder- joint, Jp, y N 


muſt needs take every ſtep with horror and the 
but the hole was too little. ; L' Eflrange. the center of motion. Wilkins, utmoſt caution. | „Fenz. 
I was jogged on the elbow by a ſim young girl s The Tuſcan king A ſkilful dancer on the ropes ſlips willingly, and 
of ſeventeen. TG —_ _ by wort we er took _ ru any ng; makes a ſeeming ſtumble, that you may think 3 
, i'm. . . him, Sax. //iem, Dut. rice wnirt dthe thong around hishead, and threw- in great hazard, while he is only giving you a pro 
* or Rin r 1 The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryd. An. of Nis dexterity. | ah 85 Dryden. 
The higher Nilus ſwells Whirl'd from a ſling, or from an engine thrown, | If after ſome diſtinguiſſ'd leap 
The more it promiſes : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman Amidſt the foes, as flies a mighty ſtone, „ He drops his pole, and ſeems to flip, 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain. Shak. | So flew the beaſt. Dryden t Ovid. | Straight gath'ring all his active ſtrength, 
Brick for ſtone, and ſlime for mortar. Geneſis. | 2. A throw; a ſtroke. - He riſes higher half his length. Prior, 
God, out of his goodneſs, cauſed the wind to 1 At one ſling 2. To flide; to glide. be 
blow, to dry up the abundant ſlime and mud of Of thy victorious arm, well-pleaſing ſon, Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather ſlide than run 
the earth, and make the land more firm, and to Both fin and death, and yawning grave at laſt by her, leſt thou ſhouldſt make her legs //ip from 
cleanſe the air of thick vapours and unwholeſome Through chaos hurl'd, obſtruct the mouth of hell. her. ; | Sidney. 
miſts. Raleigh. : es Milton. They trim their feathers, which makes them 
Some plants grow upon the top of the ſea, from | 3. A kind of hanging bandage, in which a | oily and ſlippery, that the water may lip off them. 
ſome concretion of ſlime where the jun beateth hot, wounded limb is ſuſtained. 5 | 


: Mortimer. 
and the ſea ſtirreth little. Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. To SLING, sUng v. a. [from the noun.] 13 


And with aſphaltick /{ime, broad as the gate, | T. To throw by a ling. 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather d beach | 2. To throw; to caſt. Not very proper. 


. To move or fly out of place. 
Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on 
either fide, by reaſon of relaxation, which though 


They faſten'd. Milton Paradiſe Loft. Etna's entrails fraught with fire, you reduce, yet, upon the leaſt walking on it, the 
Now dragon grown; larger than whom the ſun} That now caſts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, bone flips out again. = Wiſeman, 
* Engender'd in the Pythian vale on lime, Incens'd, or tears up mountains by the roots, 4. To ſneak; to link. & 1 
n Milton's Paradiſe Le. Or flings a broken rock aloft in air. Adliſon. From her moſt beaſtly company” 
O foul deſcent ! I'm now, conſtrain'd 3. To hang lovſely by a ſtring. I 'gan refrain, in mind to /iip away, 
Into a-beaſt, to mix with beſtial lime, 


From rivers drive the kids, and ſling your hook; 
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SEES | Soon as appear'd ſafe opportunity. Spenſer, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 70 I'll waſh 'em in the ſhallow brook, Dryden. When Judas ſaw that his hoſt ſlipt away, he was 
Ss! m-v-nis. 2. / [from Vimpy.] ] 4. To move by means of a rope, ſore troubled, | 1 Mac. ix. 7. 
wee > oo _ . Ap Cenus I 3 amidſt the 2 I'll /ip down out of my lodging. Dryd. D. Seb. 
By a weak fermentation a pendulous ſlimine/+ is Of mariners, and buſy care to ſling Thus one tradeſman /lips away, 27 
produced, which anſwers a pituitous ſtate, Floyer. " re ſoon aſhore. Dryden's Cl:omenes. | To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 
PETR , 225 : 5 | ey ſlung up one of their largeſt hogſheads, tos | | - 5 
Sry ur, * we — 1 om // me] then N 10 Wabern my hand, 4 beat out the 5: 1 gs Ae paſs unexpectedly or imper 
-* 1 pierce s 5 | . Gulliver 's Travels. The banks of either ſide ſeeming arms of the 
Their ſlim jaws; nd e them up, 5 SLI N GER, sling -Ur. 1. f. from Aing.] One loving earth, that fain would embrace it, and the + 
Fil think het cet HAY an Antony 856% who ſlings or uſes the ſling. river a wanton nymph, which ſtill would ſlip from 
2 Somelay indead men'sfulls; andin thoſe holes, The ſingert went about it, and ſmote it. 1 | Sidney. | 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, | 3 | 2 Kings, iii. 25. | The bleſſing of the Lord ſhall % from thee, {4 
As *twere in ſcorn of eyes, refled ing gems, . To SLINK, 8link”. v. n. preter. /unk. Ilrlmzan, | without doing theeany good, if thou haſt not ceaſed: 0 
That woo'd'the //imy bottom of the deep, Sax. to creep.) To ſneak; to ſteal out of [| from doing evil. ee e. 5 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. e 7 - »* Slipping from thy mother's eye, thou went' ſt 74 
| e a Shakeſs. We will ſink away in ſupper time, diſguiſs us | Alone into the temple ; there was found | -* th 
They have cobwebs about them, which is a fign | t m lodging, and return all in an hour. Among the graveſt rabbies diſputant, £8 
of 2 ſlimy dryneſs. | ee BIR e Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. On points and queſtions fitting Moſes' chair. Milt. i 
The reſt are all by bad example led, SY As we do turn our backs Thrice around his neck his arms he threw; by 
And in their father's ſlimy track they tread. Dry. | From our companion, thrown into his grave, | And thrice the flitting ſhadow pd away, 1 | 9 
Eels, for want of exerciſe, are fat and ſimy. So his familiars from his buried fortunes Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. Dryd. h 
7 5 Arbithnes, | Stink away. '* Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. | Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and drop-- * 
Shoals of flow houſe- bearing ſnails do creep He, after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded nt [ Ping hair, CT 4 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring ſlimy tracks | Into the wood faſt b). Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | None but my Ceyx could appear ſo fair, ? 
In the ſleek rind. - Philips, | © Not far from hence doth dwell  { 1 would have ſtrain'd him with a tri embrace; 
Sg The fwallow ſweeps A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, But through my arms he ſlipt, and vauiſh'd from 
The //zmy pool to build his hanging houſe: Thom. | To wham all people far and near 4 + ©: TRE DICE: | | Dryden. 
2. Viſcous ; glutinous. | | On deep importances repair; | : When a corn //;ps out of their paws, they take 
Then both from out hell gates, into the waſte When braſs and pewter hap to ſtray, bold ef it again. | — Addiſon's Speer. 
Wide anarchy of chaos, damp 2 FOE TE 8 And linen ſlinis out of the way. Hudibras. Wiſe men watch every opportunity, and retrieve 
Hovering upon the waters, what they . | She. /lu»k into a corner, where ſhelay trembling | every miſpent hour which has ſlipped from them. 
Solid or flimy, as in raging ſea : 1 | till the company went their way » £* Eftrange. |, 2 ee ee ig : ' Rogers. - 
Toſt upanddown, together crow ded Saws. Ah. He would pinch the children in the dark, and Iwill impute no defect to thoſe two years which = 
The aſtrological undertakers would raiſe men | then ſlinl into a corner, as if nobody had done it. |. have flipped by ſince: Swift to Pope. 17 
Uke vegetables, out of ſome fat and ſlimy foil, well | 2, Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. | 6. To fall into-fault or errour. No Bj Eh | 
: digeſted by the kindly heat of the fun, A im- A wealel once made ſhift to flint © i N If he had been as you, * 
pregnated with the influence of the ſtars. Bentley. In at a corneloft through a chinkk N And you as he, you would have /iipt like him; 
gur all nls 77 A | Bur having amply ſtuff d his ſkin, | But he, like you, would not have been ſo ſtern. Sal. 
NESS, 81t-Mls..#. . [from. y.] Deſigning Could not get out as he got in. Pope. One /lippeth in his ſpeech, but not from his 
i 3 5 8 . K We have a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conſtrained] heart; 1 | ity Ecclus. : 
3 | m mimickry, my cor-] countenance, often i [linkino thro? oquen is known far and £ 
reſpondent can aſſume my air, and 01. 4d taci- narrow VOY Eg 2 20 . * 4. ZW ar and 3 but 


- | turnity a Ant, which diverts more than any thing Swift, a man of underflanding Knowerh when he Aipbetb. 


1 ing To SLINK, Blink. v. a. To caſt; to miſcarry | * „ 4p pe Tech, 381. 7. 
JJC $4 ten Nod pled..( aue. of, A low word. 7 7. To creep by overſi hglt. 
* ; - 
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8 L 1 
Some miſtakes may have /jpt into it ; but others | 


will be prevented. | 
To eſcape; to fall away out of the 
mory. Es | 8 | 
By the hearer it is ſtill preſumed, that if they 
be let /ip for the preſent, what good ſoever they 
contain is loſt, and that without all hope of reco- 
very. d : Hooker. 
The mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions 
he has once demon ſtrated; and though the demon- 
ſtration may have //jpt out of his memory, he builds 
upon the truth, : Addiſon. 
. Uſe the moſt proper methods to retain the ideas 
you have acquired; for the mind is ready to let 
many of them//ip, unleſs ſome pains be taken to fix 


Pope. 
me- 


= 
$ 
” 


them upon the memory. Watts, 
To SLup, slip“. v. a. 
4. To convey ſecretly. . | 
In his officious attendance upon his miſtreſs he 


tried to ſlip a powder into her drink. 
. _ Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
2. To loſe by negligence. | 7 
VPoou are not now to think what's beſt to do, 
As in beginnings ; but what muſt be done, 
© Being thus enter d; and fip no advantage 
That may ſecure you. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Let us not ſip th' occaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 
One ill man may not think of the miſchicf he 
could do, or flip the occaſion. L' Eftrange. 
To-//iþ the market, when thus fairly offered, is 
great imprudence. Collier. 
For watching occaſions to correct others in their 
diſcourſe, and not to ſi any opportunity of ſhew ing 
their taleats, ſcholars are moſt blamed. Locke. 
Thus far my author has /ipt his firſt deſign; 
not a letter of what has been yet ſaid promoting 
any ways the trial: = Atterbury. 
3 · To part twigs from the main body by la- 
Ceration. 5 | 
The runners ſpread from the maſter-roots, and 
have little ſprouts or roots to them, which, being 
cut four or five inches long, niake excellent ſets: 
the branches alſo may be //ipped and planted: | 
2; : Mortimer . Huſbandry. 


4. To eſcape from; to leave lily. | 


This bird you aim'd at, though you hit it not. 
— Oh, Sir, Lucentio /ipp'd me like his greyhound, 


Which runs himſelf, and catches for his maſter. $ha4. | 
A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas; 1 


5. Tolet looſe. 1 
- On Eryx altars lays 


Then ſiß his haulſers, and his anchors weighs. Dryd. 
6. To let a dog looſ 
. The impatient greyhound, #ipt from far, 

Bounds oꝰ er the glebe to courſe the fearfulhare. Dry. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 


Forc'd to alight, my horſe ſlipped his bridle, and N 


Ay ran away. . 


. B. To paſs over negligently. _ 


| Swift, 7 


If our author gives us a liſt of his doctrines, with 


* 


ever? | | Aiterbury. 
Sir, 8lip'. 1. /. [from the verb.] - 
x. The act of ſlipping ; falſe ſtep. 
2. Errour; miſtake; fault. WIN 
__ There put on him 8 
What forgeries you pleaſe: marry, none ſo ran 
As may diſhonour him; * W 
But, Sir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual is, ö 
As are moſt known to youth and liberty. Sha#e/p. 
Of the promiſe there made, our maſter hath 
failed us, 5 i of memory, or injury of time. 
: ; 3 Motion : Arebitecture. 
This religious affection, which nature has im- 
planted in man, would be the moſt enormous ſlip 
Fhe could commit. More. 
One caſual ſip is enough to weigh down the 
faithful ſervice of a long life. L' Eftrange. 
| Alonzo; mark the characters; 
And if th impoſtor's pen have made a /h 


what reaſon can that about indulgences be flipped 
. 


7 


[ 


| Su1'pBOARD, 8lip'-bdrd. n. /. Lip and board.] 


» TB 
4 


] 


4 


| 2. [Creſpis, Lat.] An herb. 


$L1 


putting one ſeemingly indifferent word for another, 
that diſcovery opened to me this preſent view. Locle. 
Any little /jp is more conſpicuous and obſervable 
in a good man's conduct than in another's, as it is 
not of a piece with his charadter. Adai/. Spectator. 
A twig torn from the main ſtock. 
- In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be 
diſcuſſed by reaſon, thanotherwiſe they ſeem, when 
by heat of contention they are divided into many 
flips, and of every branch an heap is made. Hooker. 
The /iips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain. a Abbot. 
Adoption ſtrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native lip to us from foreign ſeeds. Sbake/þ. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whoſe fruit thou art. 
'_ _ Shakeſp. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by 
boring holes in their bodies, and putting into 
them earth holpen with muck, and ſetting ſeeds 
or Hips of violets in the- earth. Bacon. 
| $0 have I ſeen ſome tender flip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 
The pride of her caroation train, 
Pluck' d up by ſofne unheedy ſwain. Milton. 
They are propagated not only by the ſeed, but 


þ 


3. 


ö 


* 


. 
— 


tings. 6 Ray on the Creation. 
4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a dog is held, 


looſe by relaxation of the hand. 
I {ee you ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. Shateſp. Henry V. 
God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively, but 


looſe a greyhound out of the /i, is ſaid to hound 

him at the hare. 
5- An eſcape; adefertion. I know not whe- 
ther to give the ſlip be not originally taken 

from a dog, that runs and leaves the ſtring 
or „ip in the leader's hand. EPS, 

The more ſhame for her goodyſhip, 

To give ſo near a friend the flip. , Hudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave 

him the //ip, and away into the woods. L Eſtrange. 

Their explications are not yours, and will give 

you the ſip. . Locke, © 

6. A long narrow piece. 

Between theſe eaſtern and weſtern mountains 

lies a ſip of lower ground, which runs acroſs the 
iſland. | Addiſon. 


A board ſliding in grooves. 


contrived on purpoſe to let in air. Gulliv. Travels. 
SLi'pKNOT, -8lip"-ndt. 2. ,. [ip and #not.] 
A bowknot; a knot eaſily untied. 


They draw off ſo much line as is neceſſary, and 


faſten the reſt upon the line-row] with a „il not, 


that no more line turn off. Moxon's Mech. Exerc. 
In large wounds a ſingle knot firſt ; over this a 
little linen compreſs, on which is another ſingle 


upon inflammation. Sharp. 
SL1'PPER or Slip/hoe, sllp/-puͤr. . /. [from „ip. 
1. A ſhoe without leather behind, into which 
the foot ſlips eaſily. LK | 

A — of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined //ippers for the cold, N | 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. QRalcigh.. 
If he went abroad too much, ſhe'd uſe ; 
To give him flippers, and lock up his ſhoes. King. 
Thrice _ the bell, the flipper knock'd the 
| oung, | | | 1 
And the preſs'd watch return'd a ſilver ſound. Pope. : 


SL1'eyER, 8llp/-ptr. adj. lrupun, Sax.) Slip- 
; not firm. Obſolete. Perhaps never 


Lighting upon a very. eaſy ſlip T have made, in | 


many alſo by the root, and ſome by /ips or cut- | 


from its being ſo made as to ſlip or become 


not operatively, nor effectively; as he who only lets 


Bramball. | 


I ventured to draw back the /{ip5oard on the roof, 


knot ; and then a ſliplnot, which may be looſened | 


SLI 
| Atruſtleſsſtateof earthly things, 
Of mortal men, that ſwinke and ſw 


* 


and /ipperh 
cat for og 
SLIPPERILY, 8Vp-per-ll-y. adv. fro? 7 5 
pery.) In a ſlippery manner. il 
SLIPPERINESS, 6lip'-ptr-F-nls, u. . [fro 

. m 

Slrppery.] 
r. State or quality of being ſlippery ; ſmooth. 
neſs ; glibneſs. 

We do not only fall by the 
tongues, but we deliberately diſcipline them +, 
miſchief. Government of the Tongue 

The ſchirrus may be diſtinguiſhed by its * 

of inflammation in the ſkin, its ſmoothneſs, and 
Sipperineſs deep in the breaſt, Shay, Surgery, 
2. Uncertainty ; want of firm footing. 
SLYeyERyY, 8lip-per-y. adj. [flipun, Sax 
ſliperig, Swed.] OR 
t. Smooth ; glib. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them 
, oily and ſlippery, that the water ſlips off Mir. 
Oily ſubſtances only lubricate and make the 
bowels flippery. Artuthnit, 
Not affording firm footing. 
Did you know the art o' th' court, 
As hard to leave as keep; whoſe top to climb, 
Is certain falling; or ſo ſſipp ry, that 
The fear s as bad as falling. Shaleſp. Cymlrlire, 
His promiſe to truſt to as ſiippery as ice. Tur, 
Their way ſhall be as ſigpery ways in the dark- 
nels, Fer. Xxiti, 
The „pp ry tops of human tate, 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. Crauley, 
The higher they are raiſed, the giddier they ere; 
the more ſlippery is their ſtanding, and the deeper 
their fall. . L Efrange. 

The higheſt hl is the moſt /ipp'ry place, 
And fortune mocks us with a ſmiling face. Der. 
Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 
Who cantread ſure on the ſmooth ſlippery way? Drꝶi. 
3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. 

Thus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 
The Hipp ry god will try to looſe his hold; 
And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy ſight, 
And withvain images of beaſtsaffright. Dry, Ger, 

4. Not ſtanding firm. 
When they fall, as being /ipp*ry ſtanders, 
The love that lzan'd on them, as /lipp'ry too, 
| | Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the faſt. Shateſp. Troilus and Creſſda, 
5. Uncertain ; changeable; mutable; inſtable. 
Oh world, thy /ippery turns! Friends now fait 
ſworn, _ 
Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and cxcrciſe, 
Are ſtill together; who twine, as 'twere, in Jove 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. | 
He looking down 
With ſcorn or pity on the ſlippery ſtate 
Of kings, will tread upon theneck of fate. Denb. Si 
6. Not certain in its effect. 


Nlipperineſs of our 


2. 


Shale. 


ones, | L' Eftrange. 
7+ [Lubrique, Fr.] Not chaſte. . 
My wite is /ippery. Sbaleſp. Winier s Talt, 


SL1'eey, 8lip'-py. adj. (from flip.] Slippery; 
eaſily ſliding. A barbarous provincial word. 
The white of an egg is ropy, /ſippy, and nutri. 
tious. N Floyer, 
SL1'psHoD, 8lip-sh6d. adj. Lib and Gd. 
Having the ſhoes not pulled up at the heels, 
but barely ſlipped on. 
The ſligſbod *prentice from his maſter's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and ſprinkled round the 2 
” A. 
'SL1'ysLOP, Sllp'-slöp. n. /. Bad liquor, A 
low word formed by reduplication of fc. 
SLISH, 8llsh*. 1. /. A low word formed by 


That ſhews it counterfeit, mark that and ſave m. 
1 3 . Dryden. g 


ny 


In uſe but for poetical convenience. | 


reduplicating aſp, wha 


One ſure trick is better than a hundred ſi fei 
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8 L O 
hat! this a ſleeve? 
u ni and nip, and fiſs and flaſh, =» 
= 22 22 barber's ſhop. Shakeſp. 
70 SLIT, slit“. v. a. pret. and part Ait and 
lite. Fran, Sax. To cut longwiſe. 
ro make plants medicinable, is the root, and 
infuſe into it the medicine, as hellebore, opium, 
ſcammony, and then bind it up. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
The deers of Arginuſa =_ their ears divided, 
coccaſione ſt by Hitting the ears. 
| ha | $4 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Had it hit FLO” 
| r part of him, the blow 
| nm — —8 as that below. Hudibras. 
We //itthepreternatural body open. Miſem. Surg. 
A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict 
death, or ſome notorious mark, by /{itting the noſe, 
or brands upon the cheeks. ; Temple. 
If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an 
even thicknefs, appears all over of an uniform co- 


jour, ſhould be /iz into threads, or broken into | 


fragments of the ſame thickneſs with the plate, 
Iſee noreaſon why every thread or fragment ſhould 
not keep its colour. 5 | Newton's Oßpticl 
a He took a freak | 
To ſit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Swift. 
SLIT, sllt'. 1. / The, Sax.) A long cut, or 
OW opening. 
| I. St 13 5 Ids is a conduit of brick, unto 
which joineth a low vault, and at the end of that a 
round houſe of ſtone: and in the brick conduit 
there is a window, and in the round houſe a ſlit 
or rift of ſome little breadth: if you cry out in 
the rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the win- 
dow. . Bacon. 
5 Where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows: 
Juſt in that place a narrow /{it we make, 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take; 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe. Dryd. 
I found, by looking through a flit or oblong bole, 
which was narrower than the pupil of my eye, and 
held cloſe to it parallel to the priſms, I could fee 


the circles much diſtin&er, and viſible to a far 


eater number, than otherwiſe. 
To SLIVE, sIt'v. 
To SLI'VER, sli'-var- 


Neruton. 
V. a. [xlipan, Sax.) 
To ſplit; to divide 


longwiſe; to tear off longwiſe. 


Liver of blaſpheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat ; and flips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's echpſe. Shak. Macbeth. 


| Sur'ver, $It-ybr. . / [from the verb.] A 


branch torn off. Sliver, in Scotland, till 
denotes a lice cut off: as, he took a large 
Aiver of the beef, | 


There on the pendent boughs her coronet weed 


| Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſiver broke, 
When down her werdy coronet and herſelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


 SLoarTs, sl6'ts. 1. /. Of a cart, are thoſe un- 


derpieces which keep the bottom together. 

E | ES g Bailey. 

SLO'BBER, slôb“-bür. u. /. { glawoerio, Welſh.] 
Slaver. See SLAVE K. e 

To SLOCK, slök', v. n. [ Hock to quench, 
Swed, and Scott.] To flake; to quench. 

SLOE, 816. z. / [la, Sax. faae, Dan.] The 
fruit of the 

- The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine, 


The grapothe bramble, and the ſſoe the vine. Blas lm. 


When you fell your underwoods, ſow haws and 
ies in them, and they will furniſh you, without 
doing of your woods any hurt. Mortim. Huſtandry. 


with one maſt. Falcaner's Di#. 


To Stor, dp: v. a. [from api lp, fop.] To 


_ Urink groſsly and greedily. 

SLOP, 8l6p'. 1. , [from the verb.] Mean and 
. le liquor of any kind. Generally ſome 
. Aauſcous or uſclels medicinal liquor. 


- 


* 


ackthorn, a ſmall wild plum. 


| 


Sxoor, 810%p.*n./. A mall veſſel furniſhed | 


SL'O 


The fick huſband here wanted for neither /lops 
nor doctors, L' Eftrange. 
But thou, whatever „h ſhe will have bought, 
Be thankful, Dryden's Juvenal. 
Sror, slop'. . /. (flop, Sax. /oove, Dut. 
a covering.) Trowſers; open breeches. 
g What ſaid Mr Dombledon about the ſattin for 
my ſhort cloak and /»þs ? 


SLOPE, slé'p. adj. [This word is not de- 
rived from any ſatisfactory original. Junius 
omits it: Sk:nner derives it from ap lax, 
Dutch; and derives it from the curve of 
a looſe rope. Perhaps its original may be 
latent in locpen, Dut. to run, ape being 
eaſy to the runner.] Oblique; not per- 

pendicular. It is generally uſed of accli- 
vity or declivity, forming an angle greater 
or leſs with the plane of the horizon. 


Where there is a greater quantity of water, and 


ſpace enough, the water moveth with a /oper riſe 
and fall, . | | Bacon. 
Murm'ring waters fall 
Down the ſape hills, diſpers'd, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Fer cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ſtreams. Milt. 


SLOPE, slö'p. 2. / [from the adjective. 
1. An oblique direction; any thing obliquely 
directed. 5 
2. Declivity; ground cut or formed with de- 
clivity. h | 
Growing upon f»pes is cauſed for that moſs, as 
it cometh of moiſture, ſo the water muſt but ſlide, 
not be in a pool. . Bacon. 
My lord advances with majeſtick mien, 


thighs, | 
Juſt at his ſtudy door he'll bleſs your eyes. Pope. 


SLOPE, 816'p. adv. Obliquely ; not perpen- | 


dicularly. | ; 
: Uriel 
Return'd on that bright beam, whoſe point now 
rais'd 5 


Bore him ſape down ward to the 0 un, now fall'n. Milt. 


To SLOPE, slép. v. a. {from the adjective.] 
Jo form to obliquity or declivity; to di- 
rect obliquely. | 
- Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope LE 
Their heads to their foundations. Shak. Macbeth. 
On each hand the flames 
Driv'n backward, /lope their pointing ſpires, and 
roll'd | 
In billows, leave i' thꝰ midſt a horrid vale. Milton. 
The ſtar, that roſe at evening bright, 
Toward heav'n's deſcent had fop'd his weſtering 
wheel. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain; 


Aurora dawn'd, and Phcebus ſhin'd in vain :_ 


Nor, till oblique he /op'd his evening ray, 


Had Somnus dried the balmy dewsaway. Pope's O.!v/. , 


To SLOPE, 810/p. v. . To take an oblique or 

declivous direction. oy + 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods aſſign d 

Two habitable ſeats for human kind ; 

And croſs their limits cut a ſloping way, 

Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. 

. 55 Dryden. 

There is a handſome work of piles made ſlaping 

athwart the river, to-ſtop the trees which are cut 

down and caſt into the river. 
Up ſtarts a palace, 1o! th' obedient baſe _ 

Slopes at its foot, the woods its fides embrace. Pope. 
There is a ſtraight hole in every ant's neft half 


On the ſouth aſpect of a ſloping hill, | 
Whoſe ſkirtsmeand'ring Peneus waſhes ſtill, 
Our pious lab'rer paſs'd his youthful days 


Sap. Henry IV. 


Milton. 


Brown's Travels. | 5 


| 


an inch deep; and then it goes down ſloping into a 
place where they have their magazine. Addiſ. Spect. 


Hog in och, fox in | 
And when up ten ſteep flopes you've dragg'd your | og in /otb, for in ſtealth. 


1 


4A 
1 


91.0 


SLO'PENESS, 816'p-nis, 2. /. [from abe. ] Obli- 
quity ; declivity ; not perpendicularity. 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence 
of flopeneſs, dividing the whole breadth into nine 
parts, whereof two ſhall ſerve for the elevation of 
the higheſt ridge, Motton's Arebitecture. 
SLO PEWISE, 810'p-wtz. ad v. [ Hope and ag.] 
Obliquely; not perpendicularly. i 
The Wear is a ſrith, reaching ſlopenviſe through 
the Oſe from the land to low-water mark, aud 
having in it a bent or cod with aneye-hook; where 
the fiſh entering, upon their coming back with the 
ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, forſaken 
by the water, and left dry on the oſe. , 


Careꝛo. 


9 


SLO'PINGLY, slö p-Ing- IF. adv. [from Hoping. ] 


Obliquely; not perpendicularly. 

Theſe atoms do not deſcend always perpendicu- 
larly, but ſometimesſſepingly. Digby on the Soul. 
SLO'PPY, $l0p'-py. adj. [from Hop. J Miry and 

wet: perhaps rather /abby. See SLAB». 
To SLOT, slöt'. v. a. [ /ughen,.Dut.] To ſtrike 
or claſh hard. | N 
SLOT, slöt“. x. / [Jod, Iſland.] The track of 
a deer. | | 7 
SLOTH, 810th. 2. / Lrlæyð, rlepð, Sax. It 
might therefore be not improperly written 


Aoath, but that it ſeems better to regard 


the orthography of the primitive Vo. 
I. Slowneſs; tardineſs. 

Theſe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 

This dilatory oth and tricks of Rome. 

; Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2. Lazineſs ;- laggiſhneſs ; idleneſs; 
Falſe of heart, lighr of ear, bloody of hand, 

Shakeſp. King Lear. 
They change their courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and- 


Aotb. SY Alton, , 
Induſtry approach'd, | 
And rous'd him from his miſerable foth. X 


Thomſon's Autumn. 
3. An animal. 


The /ath is an animal of ſo flow a motion, that 
he will be three or four days at leaſt in climbing 
up and coming downa tree; and to go the length 
of fifty paces on plain 
8 | 

SLO'THFUL, slö'th- füll. adj. [ /oth and full.) 
Idle; lazy; fluggiſh; inactive; indolent ; 
dull of motion. 


He that 1s fothful! in his work, is brother to 


him that is a great waſter. Prov. xviii. 9. 


The deſire of the /o:hful killeth him; for his 
5 Prov. xxi. 25. 


hands refuſe to labour. 
To vice induſtrious; but to nobler deeds 

Timorous and flothful. 
Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv'd in /:thful eaſe and looſe delights, 

Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. 


| Dryden. 
The very ſoul of the /oth/ul does effectually but 


lie drowſing in his body, and the whole man is to- 
tally given up to his ſenſes. L' Eftrange. 


Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by 
' indulging an idle latb ful temper. 


SLO'THFULLY, $10'th-ffi}-F. adv. [from /oth- 


ul.] Idly; lazily; with ſloth. 
SLO'THFULNESS, 8l0th-fal-nls. 2. [from 
/othfiul.] Idleneſs; lazineſs 1 lluggithneſs 3 


inactivit 


3 ver I labour without prayer, argueth im. 
piety and prophaneneſs ; it maketh light öf the 
providence of God: and although it be not the 
intent of a religious mind, yet it is the fault of 
thoſe men whoſe religion wanteth light of a ma- 


ture judgment to direct it, when we join with our 
rayer ſothfulneſs, and neglect of convenient la- 
Hd 22 


; 3 3 HLoofer. 
Slothfulneſs caſteth into a deep fleep, and an idle 


WT Prov. xix. 15. 


ſoul ſhall ſuffer hunger. 


In peace and charity, in prayer and praiſe, Harte. 


SLOUCH, slou'tsh. 1. J. LA, Dan. ftupid.]- 
| 1. A-downcaltt 


* 1 


ground, requires a whole 
| Grew. 


Nilton. f 


Lato. ö 


» n * * 


3 n 


—— 


tad Lan. 
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n 


He's here ſtuck in a ſlougb, and overthrown. Min. 


3 lolling at his eaſe, as if he had nothing to do. 


8 L O 


1. A downcaſt look; a depreſſion of the head. | 
In Scotland, an ungainly gait, as alſo the 
perſon whoſe gait it is. . | 
Our doctor has every quality that can make a 
man uſeful; but, alas! he hath a ſort of „ouch in 


his walk. | Swift. 
2. A man who looks heavy and clowniſh. 
Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting flouch ; 
Be thine the oaken ſtaff, or mine the pouch. Gay. 
To SLOUCH, slou'tsh. v. u. {from the noun.] 
To have a downcaft clownith loox. 
SLO'VEN, slüw'n. ». J. { /oef, Dut. Vyrn, 
V<'ſh, naſty, ſhabby.) A man indecently 
negligent of cleanlineſs; a man dirtily 
dreſſed. | 
The miniſters came to church in handſome ho- 
liday apparel, and that himſelf did not think them 
bound by the Jaw of God to go like fovens. Hooker, 
Alffect in things about thee cleanlineſs, 
That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r : 
Slovens take up their ſtock of noiſomeneſs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laſt hour, 
| | | | Herbert. 
You laugh, half beau, half foven, if I ſtand; 
My wig half powder, and all ſnuff my band. Pope. 
Their methods various, but alike their aim; 
The ſloven and the fopling are the ſame. 
SLO'VENLINESS, $lovin-ly-nis. 2. / [from 
| /iowenly.} Indecent negligence of dreſs ; 
neglect of cleanlinefs e 
Slovenlineſs is the worſt ſign of a hard ſtudent, 
and civility the beſt exerciſe of the remiſs; yet 
not to be exact in the phraſe of compliment, or 
geſtures of courteſy. | Wotton. 


'SLO'VENLY, 81l&v'n-ly. adj. [from /over.) | 


Negligent of dreſs ; negligent of neatneſs ; 
not neat ; not cleanly, f f 
"ZEſop at laſt found out a /ovenly lazy fellow, 


Z Eſtrange. 


SLO'vENLY, slav/n-ly. adv. [from Hoven.] In | 


a coarſe inelegant manner. 
As I hang my clothes on ſomewhat ſlovenly, 1 
no ſooner went in but he frowned upon me. Pepe. 
SLo'venRY, s8luv'n-ry. u. J. {from oven.) 
Dirtineſs; want of neatneſs. . | 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field ; 
There 's not a piece of feather in our hoſt, 
And time hath worn us into flour. 
Ho | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
ELOUGH, slou'. u. /. [rloz, Sax. | 
1. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt. 


The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the 


Engliſh could not enter, but over a eroſs ditch and | 


a ſlough; in paſſing whereof many of the Engliſh - 
Horſe were plunged, and ſome mired. Hayward. | 
The ways being foul, twenty to one 
A A carter had laid his waggon faſt in a ſlough. 
. % L' Eftrange. 
2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his 
periodical renovation. „ 
Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and 
ſpirit embrace them; and to inure thyſelf to what 
thou art like to be, caſt thy humble /ſough, and 
appear freſh. 
” When the mind is quicken'd, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their Cc owſy grave, and newly move, 
Wich caſted ſlougb, and freſh legt rity. 
Oh let not ſleep my cloſing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the ſecret ſhade, | 
When be, renew'd in all the ſpeckled pride 
Of pompous youth, has caſt his /ough aſide ; 
And in his ſummer liv'ry rolls along OE 
Erect, and brandiſhing his forky tongue. Dryden. 
Ihe ſlough of an Engliſh viper, that is, the cu- | 


- 


ticula, they caſt off twice-every year, at ſpring ˖ 
and fall: the ſeparation begins at the head, and is 


- "Gre. 


Young. | 


Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. | 
| | 


Sbakeſp.. | 


—_— 


8 


| 


— 


% 


Aniſhed in twenty-ſour hours. 


8 L O | 
The body, which we leave behind in this viſible 


world, is as the womb or „laugh from whence we 
iſſue, and are born into the other. Grew's Coſinol. 
3+ It is uſed by Shakeſpeare fimply for the ſkin, 
As the ſnake, roll'd in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd /lough, doth ſting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. 
N Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
4. The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 
At the next dreſſing I found a flovgh come away 
with the dreſſings, which was the ſordes. 
I ; Wiſeman on Ul:ers. 
To SLOUGH, 8lou'. v. 1. {from the noun.] To 
part from the ſound fleſh, A chirurgical 
term. 
S$LO'UGHY, 
boggy; muddy. | 
That cuſtom ſhould not be allowed, of cutting 


slou'-y. adj. [from ſlough. Miry ; | 


ſcraws in low grounds /ſloughy underneath, which 


turn into bog. Swift. 
Frifick.] | 
1. Not ſwift; not quick of motion; not 
ſpeedy ; not having velocity; wanting ce- 
lerity. _ | | | 
Me thou think'ſt not flow, f 
Who ſince the morning hour ſet out from heav'n, 
Where God reſides, and on mid-day arriv'd 
In Eden, diſtance inexpreflible ! Milton. 
Where the motion is ſo / as not to ſupply a 
conſtant train of freſh ideas to the ſenſes, the ſenſe 
of motion is loſt. 7 | 
2. Late ; not happening in a ſhort time. 
Theſe changes 
duc d c 
Like change on ſea and land, ſidereal blaſt. Milton. 
3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 
I am oe of ſpeech, and a flow tongue. 


eye not ſhut. 
| Milton. 
The /ozv of ſpecch make in dreams unpreme- 
ditated harangues, or converſe readily in languages 
that they are but little acquainted with. Addiſon, 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not os to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 
4. Dull; inactive; tardy ; ſluggiſh, 
Fix'd on defence, the 'I'rojans are not „loro 
To guard their ſhore from an expected foe, Dryd. 
5. Not haſty ; acting with deliberation ; not 


Mine ear ſhall not be ow, mine 


- 


vehement. 

The Lord is merciful, and /{ozv to anger. 
3 . 8 Common Prayer. 
He that is /ow to wrath, is of great under- 

ſtanding. ü 
The politick and wiſe . 
Are fly ſlow things with circumſpective eyes. Pope. 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. | 
The blockhead is a /ow worm. Pope. 
$194, in compoſition, is an adverb; ou. 
Ihis ffow-pac'd foul, which late did cleave 
T' a body, and went but, by the body's leave 

Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, | 
Diſpatches in a minute all the way | 


- 


bl 


"T'wixt heav'n and earth, | Donne. 
To the ſhame of fow endeavouring art | 
Thy caſy numbers flow. | Milton, | 


This day's death denounc'd, if aught I ſee, 
Will prove no ſudden but a /ow-pac'd evil, 
A long day's dying to augment our pain, Milton. 

For eight fow-circling years by tempeſts toſt. 
| Some demon urg'd 3 
T” explore the fraud with guile oppos d to guile, 
Stoww-pacing thrice around th' infidious pile. Pope. 


To SLOW, 816', v. a. [from the adjective.]. 


To omit by dilatorineſs ; to delay; to pro- 
craſtinate. | Not in uſe, The true word 
was for/iow, ITAL ĩ rags on rs # 


* 


Exid. iv. 10. 


SLO W, 8l6'. adj. Trlay, fleap, Sax. Hecuau, 


Locke. | 


in the heav'ns, though „ou, pro- g 


Adliſon. | 


Prov. | 


1 


** Pope. | 


4 2. 


＋ U 


Now do you know the reaſon of 
I I would 1 knew not why it ſhould 


7 


this haſt ? 
be gew 
| | Sbake 5 

SLo'wLy, 816'-ly, adv. [from orb. WY 
I. Not ſpeedily ; not with celerity; not with 
The gnome rejoicing bears her 


ift 
Spreads his black wings, and flow 1 


ly mounts to day, 

2 ope. 
time, 
d their 
Bacon, 


2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a little 
The poor remnant of human ſeed people 
country again //orvly, by little and little. 
Our fathers bent their painful induſtry 
To check a monarchy that Slowly grew; 
But did not France or Holland's fat: foreſee 
Whoſe riſing pow'r to ſwiſt dominion flew: Drt 
We oft our fowly growing works impart 4 
While images reflect from art to art, Pope, 


3, Not haſtily; not raſhly: as, he deter. 
mines /orvly. 


4. Not promptly ; not readily: as, he learns 

ſoauly. F 

5. Tardily; ſlaggiſhly, 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances ſo ve 
lowly, that tis not impoſſible but the family cf 
Medicis may be extinct before their burial- place 
is finiſhed, Addiſon on Italy, 

SLO'wNESsS, $10'-nls. 2./. {from Hoab.) 
1. Smallneſs of motion; not ſpeed ; waut'of 
velocity; abſence of celerity or ſwiftneſs. 
Providence hath confined theſe human hearts, 
that what any invention hath in the ſtrength of its 
motion, is abated in the /ozoreſs of it: and what 
it hath in the extraordinary quickneſs of its mo- 
tion, muſt be allowed for in the great ſtrength that 
is required unto it. Wilkins's Mathematical Magicl. 

Motion is the abſolute mode of a body, but 
ſwiftneſs or /{ozone/s are relative ideas. Matte. 

Length of time in which any thing acts or 

is brought to paſs ; not quickneſs. 
Tyrants uſe what art they can to increaſe the 
ſlowneſs of death. Hooker, 

3. Dulneſs to admit conviction or affection, 

Chriſt would not heal their infirmities, becauſe 
of the hardneſs and flozwneſs of their hearts, in that 
they believed him not. Bentley s Sermon, 

4. Want of promptneſs; want of readineſs. 


5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 


6. Dilatorineſs ; procraſtination, 
SLO'WWORM, s10-wurm, u. J [rlapyÿnm, Sax.) 
The blind worm; a large viper, not mortal, 
| ſcarcely venomous, | 
| Though we have found formed ſnakes in the 
belly of the cxcilia, or ſowwworm, yet may the 
viper emphatically bear the name, 
| P Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
20 SLU'BBER, $lUb/-ber. v. a. [probably from 
lubber.] 


| 1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or 


with idle hurry. 
Nature ſhewed ſhe doth not like men who 
ſlubber up matters of mean account. Sidi). 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 
Of his return: he anſwer'd, do not ſo, 
Slubber not buſineſs for my ſake. 
pee, | - + Shakeſp, Merchant of Venice, 
As they are ſlubbered over, the malignity that 
remains will ſhow itſelf in ſome chronick diſeaſe. 
£6, 420; „ Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. To ſtain; to daub. [This ſeems to be 
from /obber, flabber, or flaver.] 
You muſt be content to „lab ber the gloſs of your 
new fortunes with this more ſtubborn and boiſter- 
' ous expedition. | Sbaleſß. 
3. To cover coarſely or careleſsly. This is 
now not in uſe, otherwiſe than as a lo 
;colloquial word. | 
A man of ſecret ambitious ends, and proportion- 


| 


ate counſels, ſmothered under the habit of a _ 


— 


8 LU 


and fubbered 


over with a certain rude; and clownith | 


8 LU 


SLU'GGISHLY, slüg'-glsh-I G. adv. [from HAug- 


I 


8 L U 


To honeſt a deed after it was done, or te am- 


| ſemblance of -integrity. gib. ] Dully ; not nimbly ; lazity : idly : ber his conſcience in the doi „he ſtudied oth 
f nen., * nat 15 . x Wotton. | 3 d mat Bohr | ns ; incentives. ; IM T . ee 
$1 u'8BERDEGULLION, glab-ber-dy-gal'-lyun. | SLU'GGIsHNe Ss, slüg'-glsh- nis. 2. , [from | SLUMBER, slüm“-buͤr. 2. / from the verb.] 


1. . [1 ſuppoſe a cant word without deri- 


; | Itry, dirty, ſorry wretch. 
l — haſt deſer vd, 


Baſe hubberdepullion, to be ſerv'd 
4s thou didſt vow to deal with me, 
If thou hadſt got the victory. Hudibras. 


jüdzh. n. /. II ſuppoſe from ploz 
1 Sax. Mire ; dirt mixed with water. 


The earth I made a mere ſoft fudge or mud. 


1 


Dut. ſignify a glutton, and thence one that 
has the floth of a glutton. ] 
1. An idler; a drone 3 a flow, heavy, lleepy, 


1zy wretch. 3 
* what a fog is Haſtings, that he comes 


Mortimer. | 


SLUG; Slag. n. J. [ Aug, Dan. and och, 


/\uggi/h] Dulneſs; floth ; lazineſs; idle- 


nels ; inertnefs. | 


The moſt of mankind are inclined by her thi- 


ther, if they would take the pains; no leſs than 


birds to fly, and horſes to run: which if they loſe, 
it is through their own /luggi/bneſs, and by that 
means become her prodigies, not her children. 


Ben Fonſon, 


It is of great moment to teach the mind to 


ſhake off its fuggi/bneſs, and vigorouſly employ 
itſelf about what reaſon ſhall direct. Locke. 


ſeluſa, Ital.] A watergate; a floodgate; a 

vent for water. 1 
Two other precious drops, that ready ſtood 

Each in their cryſtal Juice, he, ere they fell, 


SLUICE, slü's. 2. /. ( /uy/e, Dut. eſcluſe, Fr. 


1. Light ſleep; fleep not profound. 


And for his dreams, I wonder he's ſo fond 
To truſt the mock ry of unquiet Aumbers. : 
, Shakeſp. Richard III. 
From careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into ſſumber, and 
from a ſlumber it ſhall ſettle into a deep and long 
fleep; till at laſt, perhaps, it ſhall feep itſelf into 


a lethargy, and that ſuch an one, that nothing but 


hell and judgment ſhall awaken it. | South. 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep; 


Obedient Hubers that can wake and weep, Pope. 
2. Sleep; repoſe. 


Boy! Lucius! faſt aſleep ? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of Humber. 
5 . Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Ev'n luſt and envy ſleep, but love denies | 
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not! Shakeſp. Kiſs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe, en foul, and fucober $0 my eres: 75 
2. An hindrance; an obſtruction. _ And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. Milt. T : ee days I promis'd to attend my doom, Th 
; Uſury dulls and damps all improvements, Divine Alpheus, who, by ſecret Nuice, 8 n two long days and pighte are yet to come. Dryd. | 

. wherein money would be ſtirring, if it were not Stole under ſeas to mcet his Arethule, Milton. LU MBEROUS, Slu m'-ber-us. q adj. [from 5 
for this ſlug. Bacon. If we receive them all, they were more than SLU MBERY, 8lum'-ber-y. HJlumber.] : 


3. A kind of flow creeping ſnail. Ns 
4. lrlecz, an ham merhead, Sax.] A cylindri- - 
cal or oval piece of metal ſhot from a gun. 


ſeven; if only the natural ſluices, they were fewer. 1. Inviting to fleep; ſoporiferous; ing 
1 3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. lleep. . | | 5 
As waters from her ſluices, flow'd The timely dew of ſleep, 


When fractures are made with bullets or. ſlgs, Unbounded ſorrow from her eyes. Prior. Now falling with ſoft Slumb'rous weight, inclines 
there the ſcalp and cranium are driven in toge- | | Each Juice of affluent fortune open'd ſoon, Our eyelids. | . Milton. 
„ Wifeman's Surgery, | And wealth flow d in at morning, night, and noon. While penſive in the ſilent Aumb'rous ſhade, 

As, forc'd from wind-guns; lead itſelf can fly, | Harte. | Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade; 


Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 
| Imprels'd the form of Iphthema, Pope's Odyſſey. 
There every eye with //umb'rous chains ſhe bound, 
. Anddaſh'd the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 
2. Sleepy; not waking. | 
A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the beneſit of fleep, and do the effects of 
watching. In this /umbery agitation, what have 
you heard her ſay ? Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
SLUNG, slung'. The preterite and participle 


| ToSLVICE, slü's. v.a. [from the noun. ] To 

erait by floodgates. f 

Like a traitor coward, | 
Sluic d out his inn'cent ſoul through ſtreams of 
blood. 3 Sbaleſp. 

Veins of liquid ore /luic'd from the lake. Milton. 
Lou wrong me, if you think I'll {ell one drop 
Within theſe veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I'll Juice it into ſtreams ; 
Turn fortune looſe again to my purſuit, 


And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiltly through the 5 

Ry FI NC a | | i 23 0s ope, 
To SLUG, slüg'. v. u. [from the noun.] To lie 
idle; to play the drone; to move ſlowly. 

All he did was to deceive good knights 

And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame, 

To ſlug in ſloth and ſenſual delights, : 

And end their days with irrenowned name. 

| 9 | Fairy Queen. 

He lay not all night /agging in a cabbin under 


his mantle, but uſed commonly to keep others And let me hunt her through embattled foes, paſſive of „ing. 1 15 
waking to defend their lives. . Spenſer, In duſty plains ; there will 1 be the firſt, | SLUNK, Slunk”. The preterite and participle 
One went ſſugging on with a thouſand cares. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. paſſive of link, | 1 


Silence accompany'd; for beaſt, and bird, 
They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts, 
N Were /lunk, ; * "Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To SLUR, slur'. v. a. (orig, Dutch, naſty ; 
floore a Nlut.]J _ \ 
1, To ſully; to foil; to contaminate. 
2. To pals lightly ; to balk ; to mils, 
Ihe atheiſts laugh in their fleeves, and not a 
little triumph, to ſee the cauſe of theiſm thus be- 
trayed by its profeſſed friends, and the grand argu- 
ment /lurred by them, and ſo their work done to 
their hands, Cudrvorth. 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he furs his crimes; 
He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor, 
And took but with intention to reſtore. * Dryden. | 
3. To cheat; to trick. | | _ 
What was the publick faith found out for, 1 
But to fur men of what they fought for? Hudib. 
Come, ſeven 's the man 
Cries Ganymede: the uſual trick: 

Seven; ur a ſix; eleven, a nick. Priar. 
SLus, slür'. n. /. from the verb.] Faint re- 
proach ,, light diſgrace. | 

Here is an ape made a king for ſhewing tricks; 
and the fox is then to put a //ur upon him, in ex- 
poſing him for ſport tothe ſcorn of the people. Li. 

No one can rely upon ſuch an one, either with 
ſafety to his affairs, or without a /ur to his re- 

putation; ſince he that truſts a knave has no 
other recompence but to be accounted a fool for 
his pains. | South's Sermons. 


SLU'icy, slu's-y. adj. [from Auice.] Falling 
in ſtreams as from a ſluice or floodgate. 
And oft whole ſheets deſcend of /uicy rain, 
Suck'd by the ſpungy clouds from off the main: 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 
The promis'd crop and golden labours drown, 
5 3 1 Dryden. 
To SLU MBER, slam'-bür. v. 2. {plumenpan, 
Sax. //uymeren, Dut.] EL SD 
1. To lleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor in 


| 1 L' Eftrange. 
SLU'GGARD, slüg“-gérd. 2. /. [from Aug.] An 
idler; a drone; an inactive lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta'en a tardy /uggard here. F 
e Shakeſp. Richard III. 
This mightier ſound ſhall make 8 
| The dead to riſe, . 
And open tombs and open eyes, | 
To the long fluggard: of five thouſand years. Cool. 
Up, up, lays Avarice; thou ſnor'ſt again, 6 the 
Stretcheſt chy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain: Praun neep. 


The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; A He that keepeth Iſrac] ſhall neither ſlumber nor 
Deeps -*- | Pſalms. 


At his commang th, unwilling fuggard wakes. Coaſcience wakes deſpair that ſlumber d. Milion. 


| | Dryden. | ; 
Sprightly May command youth to keep | 2. To fleep; to repoſe, Sleep and flumber 
oe e eee rs are often confounded, 


The vigils of her night, 7 5 
1 * ET Py and breaks as” | _. God ſpeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: in a 
ToSLU'6GarDIZE, Slkg-gtr-diz. v. a. [from Arcam, in a viſion of the night, when 2 2 
| So e falleth upon men, in ſlumberings upon the bed. 
Auggard.] To make idle; to make droniſh. e Feb, xiii, 15. 
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Rather ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fuggardiz'd at home, | 
Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. Shak. 
SLUGGISH, släg“-glsh. adj. [from lug.] Dull; 
drowſy; lazy; ſlothful; idle; inſipid; 
now; inactive; inert. 5 i 
Sluggiſs idleneſs, the nurſe of ſin, 
Upon a flothful aſs he choſe to tide, Fairy Queen. 
The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their ſeat could force, 


Nor tides did drive out of their fuggifs ſource. 


5 Ffir. 
One, bolder than the reſt, | 
Wich his broad ſword provok d the fuggi/h beaſt. 
1 CCC Waller. 
Matter, being impotent, ſuggiſh, and inactive, 
kath no power to ſtir or move itlelf, Woodward. 


— 


| Have ye choſen this place, 
After the toil of battle, to rcpoſe 
Your wearied virtue, for the uſe you find 
To ſlumber here? 992 Milton. 
3. To be in a ſtate of negligence and ſupine- 
Why /ambers Pope, who leads the tuneful train, 
Nor hears that virtue which he loves complain ? 
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To SLU'/MBER, slüm'-bür. v. a. 
1. To lay to ſleep. | 
2. To ſtupify; to ſtun. Is 
Then up he took the Humber d ſenſeleſs corſe, 
And, ere he could out of his ſwo0n awake, | 
Vim co his caſtle brought, Fairy Queen, 
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SLUT, slüt“. n. ſ. ¶Hodde, Dut.! 
t. Adi 8 
Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou lep: 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak d, and hearths un- 
J)). odt 3 an 
33 8 There 
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| There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry ; 
Our radiant queen hates flats and fluttery.Shateſp. 
The veal 's all rags, the butter 's turn'd to oil; 
And thus I buy good meat for ſlut, to ſpoil. King. 
2. A word of ſlight contempt to a woman- 
Fold up, you futs, | * ; 
Your aprons mountant; you re not oathable, 
Although | know you II ſwear, Shakeſp.” Timon. 
Ihe frogs were ready to leap out of their tkins | 
for joy, till one crafty old ſ ut in the company ad- 
viſed them to conſider a little better on t. Z Efr. | 
SLvu'TTERY, 5lat'-tEr-F. n./. [from fut.] The 
qualities or practice of a flut, . 
Sluli'ry, to ſuch neat excellence oppos d, 
Should make defire vomit emptineſs. Sbal. Cymb. 
Theſe make our girls their futtery rue, 
By pinching them both black and blue; 
And put a penny in their ſhoe, _ 
The houſe for cleanly ſweeping. © Drayton. 
A man gave money for a black, upon an opi- 
nion that his ſwarthy colour was rather Huttery 
than nature, and the fault of his maſter that kept 
him no cleaner. IL Eftrange. 


 SLv'TT1$H; slüt“-tish. adj. [from Aut.) 
1. Naſty ; not nice; not cleanly ; dirty; in- 


decently negligent of cleanlineſs. | 


All preparations both for food and lodging, ſuch 
as would make one deteſt niggardneſs, it is ſo fut- 
1b a vice. 3 Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ſtore of cabbins, 
yet indeed they are but ſluttiſd dens that breed ſick- 
_ neſs in peace, ſerving to cover ſtealths, and in 


fight are dangerous to tear men with their ſplin- | 


ters. ie Raleigb's Eſſays. 
The naſtineſs of that nation, and ſluitiſb courſe 
of life; hath much promoted the opinion, occa- 

ſioned by their ſervile condition at firſt, and in- 


ferior ways of parſimony ever ſince. Brown. | 
Slothful diſorder fill'd his ſtable, 
And fluttifo plenty deck d her table. Prior. 


2. It is uſed ſometimes for meretricious. | 
Bhe got a legacy by /uttif tricks. Holiday. 


- | 
SLu'TTISHLY, $liit-tish-1p. adv. [from /ut- 


tiſh.] In a fluttiſh manner; naſtily ; dirtily, | 
_  SLu'/rTI$HNESS, slät“-tish-uls. z. /½ [from 


Auttiſb.] The qualities or practice of a 
flut ; naſtineſs; dirtineſs. 5 
That is only ſuitable in laying a foul com- 
plexion upon a Why Wwouf, ſetting forth both in 
' Puttiſhneſs. . | Sidney. 
| I look on the inſtinct of this noĩſome and trou- 
bleſome ereature, the louſe, of ſearching out foul 
and naſty clothes to harbour and breed in, as an 
- . - effe@ of divine providence, deſigned to deter men 
and women from fluttiſoneſs and ſordidneſs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlineſs and neatneſs. | 
| | Ray on the Creation. 
SL, sI. adj. Iylid, Sax. ſlippery, and me- 
\. © taphorically deceitful; gur, IIland.] 
Meanly artful ; fecretly infidious ; cun- 
Ning | | h 
For my fly wiles and ſubtile craftineſs, _ 
The title of the kingdom I poſſeſs, Hubb. Tale. 
And for 1 doubt the Greekiſh monarch fly, {| 
Will uſe with him ſome of his wonted craft. Fair fax. 
His proud ſep he ſcornful turn d, 
And with /ly cirrumſpection. Milt. Paradiſe Loſt. 
Envy is a curſed plant; ſome fibres of it are 
rooted almoſt in every man's nature, and it works 
in a fly and imperceptible manner. Watts. 
It is odious in a man to look fy and leering at a 
woman. J%%%%ͤ;.ꝝ ot $752” GJapifſn. 
SLY'LY, sI -I. adv, {from y.] With ſecret 


To SMAcx,8mAk', v.n.ſrmzckan, Sax. /macch- | 


en, Dut:] 
1. To have a taſte; 
particular taſte. © 7 
2, To have a tincture or quality infuſed. 
An ſecke, all ages, ſmack of this vice, and he 


o be tinctured with any || 
r | 


SMA 


He is but a baſtard to the time, 
That doth not ac of obſervation. Sh. King Fobr. 
3. To make a noiſe by ſeparation of the lips 
ſtrongly preſſed together, as after a taſte. 
She kiſs d with ſmacking lips the ſnoring lout; 
For ſuch a kiſs demands a pair of gloves. Gay. 
4. To kiſs with a cloſe compreſſion of the lips, 
ſo as to be heard when they ſeparate. 
He gives a ſmacking buſs. 
To SMACK, 8mak', v. a. 
1. To kiſs. 
Zo careleſs flow'rs, ſtrow'd on the water's face, 
The curled whirlpools ſuck, ſmack, and embrace, 
Yet drown them. 2 Donne. 
2. To make to emit any quick ſmart noiſe. 
More than one ſteed muſt Delia's empire feel, 
Who ſits triumphant o'er the flying wheel; 
And, as ſhe guides it through th' admiring throng, 
With what an air ſhe ſmacks the ſilken thong! Young. 
SMACK, smak'. 2. /. [ /mazck, Dut. from the 
verb.] N . | | 
1. Taſte ; favour, OR 
2. Tincture; quality from ſomething mixed. 


Pope. 


learns his firſt ſpeech of her; the which, being 
the firſt inured to his tongue, is ever after molt 
pleaſing unto bim; inſomuch, that though he af- 
terwards be taught Engliſh, yet the ſmack of the 
firſt will always abide with him. 
Your lordſhip, though not clean paſt your youth, 
hath yet ſome ſmack of age in you, ſome reliſh of 
the ſaltneſs of time, and have a care of your health. 


It cauſed the neighbours to rue, that a petty 


of the whole. 85 
3 As the Pythagorean ſoul 3 
Runs through all beaſts, and fiſh, and fowl, 
And has a ſmack of ev'ry one, 
. $0 love does, and has ever done. 
3. A pleaſing taſte. 
Stack peaſe upon hovel; ö 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Leſt dove and the cadow there finding a ſmack, 
With ill ſtormy weather do periſh thy ſtack. Taſeer. 
4. A ſmall quantity; a taſte. 
| | Trembling to approach | 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 
H' eſſays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. 
25 8 n Dryden's Perſtus. 
5. Phe act of parting the lips audibly, as af- 
ter a pleaſing taſte. —- & 


Carew. 


Hudibras. 


6. A loud kiſs. Ho 


8 He too x E 
The bride about the neck, and kiſs'd her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous /-ack, that at the parting 


l faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife's lip ſteal a ſarack. Donne. 


7. [ynacca, Sax. ſnechra, Hland.] A ſmall ſhip. 


Jmaar, Iſland.] | 
1. Little in quantity; not great. 
For a ſmall moment have I forſaken thee, but 
with great mercies will I gather thee. Ja. liv. 7 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty ſoulhow /i a body holds. Dryd. Juv. 
All numeration is but ſtill the adding of one 
unit more, and giving to the whole together a 
diſtinct name, whereby to diſtinguiſh it from every 
ſmaller or greater multitude of units. 


The ordinary /malleft meaſure we have is looked 
on as an unit in number. Locle. 


The danger is leſs when the quantity of the 


SMALL, sm#1. adj. Irmall, Sax. nal, Dut. 


but not contrariwiſe, 


Ar butbnot. 


Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work: ſuch 


10 die for it!  Shakop. Meaſure for 


2 
by. „ * i 


is the drefling of /mal/ birds, requiring a world of 
_ cookery. VVV 


The child, that ſucketh the milk of the nurſe, 


Spenſer. | 


Shaleſp. Heary IV. | 
ſmack only of popery opened a gap to the oppreſſion 


All the church echo'd. Shat:/p. Tam. of the Shrew. 


Locke. | b 
SMA'LLY, smd l-Yy. adv. [from /mall.] In - 


fluids is too fall, than when it is too great; for 
a ſmaller quantity will paſs where a larger cannot, | 


eq 


SMA 


2. W _ ; minute, 
After the earthquake a fire, and at- 
a ſtill Hall voice. N a * alter the bre 
.Your fin and ealf I burnt, and gr 
ſinall xtill it was as ſmall as duſt. 
| Thoſe wav'd their limber fans 
For wings, and ſalleſi lineaments exa@, 17. 
Small-grained ſand is eſteemed the be; "Sig 
| tenant, and the large for the landlord ang Ks © 


Mortimer Huſa 


gr, X1x, £43 
ound it ver 
cut. Ix. 21. 


3. Little in degree. 
There aroſe no /mall ſtir about that way, 


* . . x As, Xxix. 23 

4. Little in importance; petty; minute, © 
Is it a mall matter that thou haſt taken wy 
huſband? <p | 


Narrow man being fill'd with little ſhare; 
Courts, city, church, are all ſhops of ſmall Ga: 
All having blown to ſparks their noble fire, 
And dran their ſound gold ingot into wire, D:y,, 
Some men's behaviour is like a verſe, wherein 
every ſyllable is meaſured : how can a man com. 
prehend great matters that breaketh his mind tog 
much to ſmall obſervations ? Bacon 
Knowing, by fame, ſmal! poets, ſmal! muſicians 
Small painters, and {till ſmaller politicians, Harte, 
| Small is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe. Pepe, 
5. Little in the principal quality; not ſtrong: 
| weak: as, /mall beer. ; 


Gene, 


8 


» 


. | Su iſt. 
SMALL, smä'l. . /. [from the adjectit. 
The ſmall or narrow part of any thing. It 
is particularly applied to the part of the 
leg below the calf. 8 | 
Fler garment was cut after ſuch a faſhion, that 
though the length of it reached to the ancles, jc 
in her going one might ſometimes diſcern the 
ſmall of her leg. | | 
Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
And all her calfs into a gouty /ma!l. Suclling, 
His excellency having mounted on the ſal! cf 
my leg, advanced forwards. Gulliver's Travel 


SMA'LLAGE, s8ma'l-ag. 7. . [from ſmall age, 
becauſe it ſoon withers. Skinner. Eleaſclinoi, 
Lat.] A plant. It is a ſpeeies of parſley, 
and a common weed by the fides of ditches 
and brooks. Miller, 


Sidney, 


diſh, and pretty big, of a roundith oval figure; a 
little more full and riſing on one fide than the 
other, and' ſtreaked from one end to the other. 

| he 3 Mortimer. Hiuſtandry, 
SMA'LLCOAL, 8Ma-kOl. 1. /. [ ſmall and coal. 
_ Little wood coals uſed to light fires, 

A ſmallcoal man, by waking one of theſe diſ- 
trefſed gentlemen, faved him from ten years im- 
priſonment. | Spectator. 

When ſmallceal murmurs in the hoarſer throat, 
From ſmutty dangers guard thy threaten'd coat. 

; 3 Gay. 

SMA'LLCRAFT, smil-kraft. 1. /. | /mall and 

craft.) A little veſſel, below the denomina- 
totrof A md. 

Small he before me ſign, Whom t' other day 

A ſmallcraft veſſel hither did convey; 
Where ſtain'd with prunes and rotten figs he lay! 
EG 2 PRE Dryden. 
SMA LLTOxXx, smäaI-pöks. 1. /. [ ſmall and 
pox.] An eruptive diſtemper of great ma-; 


| 


* 


lignity : variolæ. 
He fell fick of the ſmallpox, 


Wi ematts 


little quantity; with minuteneſs; in a lit; 
tle or low degree. 


is never choſen by the father to be made a ſcholar; 
| or elſe, when he cometh to the ſchool, is ſnalh 
* regarded. | Aſcham. 
SMA'LNESs, sm41-nis. n./. [from /mall.] 
1. Littleneſs ; not greatneſs. The 


nary, | 


Go down to the cellar to draw ale or mall beer. 


Smellage is raiſed by flips or ſeed, which is red. 


A child that is ſtill, and ſomewhat hard of wit, 
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Fo 


The part 
not fo cloſe 


miſſion of light, 


«jo glaſs 


* xlity- 


is inviſible, in reſpect of the ſine- | 
. A : ſmalngſs, of the parts, or 


refs of the body, or the 


— of the motion, is little enquired, 


s are evenly ſpread, but are | 
as in gold; as we ſee. by the eaſy ad- 
and by the ſmalneſs of the weight. 
Bacon . Natural Hiftory.. 


2. Littleneſs; want of bulk; z minuteneſs ; | 


Bacon . Natural Hiſtory, 


ba — 


palneſs of the rays of light may contribute 
to the power of the agent by which 


5 are refracted. Newton's Ofticks, 
f ttrength 3 weakneſs. 
1 757 3 beautiful blue ſub- 


ſtance, P 


roduced from two parts of zaffre 


being fuſed with three parts common ſalt, 


and one part potaſh. 
To make a light 


Hill on Pofils. 


purple, mingle ceruſe with 


ood water; and moreover turnſoil with lac 


mingled with falt of bice. 


Peacham. 


SMA'RAGDINE, $m4-raig-din. adj. [ ſmarag- 


dinus, Lat.] Made 
emerald. 


of emerald ; de 


SMART, smà'rt. 2. / [pmeonra,' Sax. ſmert, 


Dut. ſmarta, Swed.] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 
Then, 

was brought to think of the diſeaſe. 


2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 
Miſhaps 


her mind, though too late, by the ſmart, 
Sidney. 


are maſter d hy advice diſcreet, | 


And counſel mitigates the greateſt ſmart. F. Queen. 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent ſufferings, | 
to compare them with his former happineſs. Atterb. 


To SMART, 8maTt. v. 7. ane, Rax. 


ſmerten, Dut.] 
1. To feel quick lively pain. 


When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſzart, only * 
cauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs 


mortal. 


2. To feel pain of body or mind. 


He that is furety tor a ſtranger ſhall ſmart for | 


* Proverbs. 


it. 
No creature ſmarts fo little as a fool, 


South, 
Human blood, oe firſt let, is mild, and will 
not make the eye, or a freſh wound, ſmart. Arbutbnot. 


Let peals of laughter, Codrus! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern d can'it hear the mighty crack. 


SMART; smà rt. adj. (from the noun. Þ : 
1. Pungent ; ſharp ; cauſing ſmart. 


© Poe. | 


How e a laſh that ſpeech doth” give my 


conſcience ! FEET E 

To the fair he fain would quarter ſhow, 
His tender heart recoils at every blow; 
If unawares he gives too ſmart a ſtroke, 


Sbaleſp. 


He means but to correct, and not provoke. Granv. 


2: Quiet; ; Vigorous ; active. 


hat day was ſpent in 20 ſcirmiſhes, in 


which many fell. 


| Clarendon. 
This ſound proceeded from the nimble and 
mart percuſſions of the ambient air, made by the | 


{ſwift and iſh. motions of the particles of the 


- liquors, 


Boyle. 


3. Producing: any effect with force and vigour. 


After how'rs - 


The ſtars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow' d beams, her ſharpen d horns. 


a. Acute; witty, 


It was. a [mart reply that Augen made to one | 
of the fatality of 
from giving any eaſe to 
t it was bye: very tivg that troubled 

TDillotſon. 


that miniſtred this comfort 
. things; this was ſo far 
bis 3 that 


k; 1 vivacious; rely. | 


Drgdes. J 


You may ſee a {mart rhetorician 5 his hat 
| in his hands, during the whole courſe. of his ha- 
rangue. A geaf man wauld think he was. cheapen- | 


ing a beaver, | 
Who, for the poor renown of being 
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Addi hen. 
5 mari 5 
5 Nouldlcaves ling within a brother e Young. 
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| 


1 


— 


— 


1 Cæruleo, Lat.] A bird. 


| 


| SMEAR, smér. u. / [from the verb.] An | 


| 


S ME. 


8* dar, sma'rt. 1. /. A fellow affecting briſk- 
neſs and vivacity, A cant word. 
SMA'RTLY, sma'rt-ly. adv. [from ſmart.) 
After a ſmart manner; ſharply ; briſkly ; 
vigorouſly ; wittily. ; 
The art, order, and gravity of thoſe proceed- 
ings, Hen ſhort, ſevere, conſtant rules were ſet, | 
and ſmartly purſued, made them leſs taken notice 
of, . Clarendon. 
SMA/RTNESS, 8ma'rt-nls. n./. [from /mart.] 
1. The quality of being ſmart ; quickneſs 
vigour. 
What intereſt ſuch a ſmartneſs in ſtriking the 


air hath in the production of ſound, may in ſome | 


meaſure appear by the motion of a bullet, and | 
that of a ſwitch or other wand, which produce 

no ſound, if they do but flowly paſs through the 
air; whereas, if the one do ſmartly ſtrike the air, 
and the other be ſhot out of a gun, the celerity of 
their percuſſions on the air puts it into an undu- 
lating motion, which, reaching the ear, produces 
an audible noiſe. Boyle. 

2. Livelineſs; briſkneſs: wittineſs. 

1 defy all the clubs to invent a new phraſe, 
equal in wit, humour, {rzartnejs, or politeneſs, to 
my 6 Swift. 

SMATCH, smatsh'. 2. he (corrupted from 
ſmack. ] 
1. Taſte; tincture; twang. 

Thou art a fellow of a good reſpeF; 

Thy life hath had ſome ſmatehh of honour in't. Shak. 


Some nations have a peculiar guttural or nafal | 


 ſmatch \ in their language. Holder's Elem. of Speech. y 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, } 
but mixt with a ſmatch of a vitriolick. Grew. 


— 


To SMA TT ER, s8mit/-thr, v. n. [It is ſuppoſed 
to be corrupted from ſmack or taſte.) 

1. To have a flight taſte; to have a flight, 
ſuperficial, and imperfect knowledge. 

Such a practice gives a flight ſmattering of ſeve- 

ral ſciences, without any ſolid knowledge, Watts. 


Since, by a little /mattering in learning, and 


great conceit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion, 
may he find it again by barder 72 and an hum- 
bler mind. Bentley. 
2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. | 

In proper terms, ſuch as men ſmatter, 
When they throw out and miſs the matter. Hudib. 

Of ſtate affairs you cannot matter; 

Are aukward when you try to flatter. Swift. 
SMA 1ER, smät'-tür. 2. / [from the verb.] 
Superficial or flight knowledge. 
All other ſciences were extinguiſhed during this 
empire, excepting only a /matter of judicial aſtro- 
logy. 
SMA TTERER, smäat'-tér-ür. 1. J,. [from ſmat- 
ter.] One who has a ſlight or ſuperficial 
knowledge. 

Theſe few who preſerve any rudiments of learn- 
ing, are, except one or two. ſmatterers, the clergy's 
friends. Swift. 

7. 78. . smèl r. v. a . [rmenan, Sax. /meereng 
ut. 

1. 7 overſpread with ſomething viſcous and 

adheſive ; to beſmear. . | 

If any ſuch be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you ſee me /mear'd, 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. Shakeſþ. Othello. 

Then from the,mountain hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk, _ 
Smear'd round with pitch. Milton. 

Smear d as (he was with black Gorgonean blood, 
The Fury ſprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden. 

2. To ſoil; to contaminate. - 
Why bad | not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar's iſſue at my gates? 
Who ſmeared 155 and mir'd with infamy, 
1 might have ſaid no part of it is mine. Sbaleſp. 


ointment; any fat liquor or juice. 


Temple. % 


8 M E. 


SMEA'RY,8m8'r-y. adj, [from near. ] Dawby; 
adheſive. 


A ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab' ring frame. Roxre. 

SMEATH, smé'th. u. . A ſea fowl. 

To SMEETH, smé'th, or SMuTCH,. smütsh'. 
V. a. Frmrdde, Sax.] To ſmoke; to blacken 
with ſmoke. Not in uſe, 

SME'GMATICE, smeg'-mit-Ik. adj. [ouiypa.)] 
Soapy ; deterſive. Dict. 

To SMELL, 8mel. v. a. preterite and part. 
ſmelt, [Of this word the etymology is very 
obſcure. Sinner, the moſt acute of all 
etymologiſts, derives it from /noel warm, 
Dutch ; becauſe ſmells are Increaſed by 
heat. ] 

I. To perceive by the noſe. 


Their neighbours hear the fame mallth; or 


ſmell the ſame perfumes, with themſelves: for here 
is enough. . Collier, 
2. To find out by mental ſagacity. . 
The horſe /zze/t him out, and preſently a cro- 
chet came in his head how to countermine him. 


L' Eftrange. 
To SMELL, smel', v. n. | 
1. To ſtrike the noſtrils. | 
The king is but'a man as I am: the violet 


ſmells to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have 
but human conditions. | Shakeſp. 

The daintieſt ſmells of flowers are out of thoſe 
plants whoſe leaves /mel! not. Bacon s Nut. Hiſt. 


2. To have any particular ſcent : with of. 

Honey in Spain /mell:th apparently of the roſe- 
mary or orange, from whence the bee gathereth it. 
' Bacon. 
A work of this nature is not to be performed 
upon one leg, and ſhould ſmell of oil if duly han- 

e 
If you have a Her ſaucepan, and the butter 
ſmells of ſmoak, lay the fault upon the coals. Suit. 


3. To have a particular tincture or ſmack of 
any quality, 

My unſoil'd name, the auſtereneſs of my life, 
Will fo your accuſation overweigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And /mell of calumny. _ 

A man ſo ſmelling of the people's lee, | 
The court receiv'd him firſt for charity. Dryden. 


4. To practiſe the act of ſmelling. 
Whoſoever ſhall make like unto that, to /me!! 
thereto, ſhall be cut off. 


Shak, 


Exodus, xxx. 38. 


I had a mind to know, whether they would Oh 


ind out the treaſure, and whether ſmelling enabled 
them to know what is good for their nouriſhment, 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
Fo To exerciſe ſagacity. 
Down with the noſe, take the bridge quite away, 
Of him that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the general weal. 


SMELL, 8meV. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Power of ſmelling ; the ſenſe of which the 
noſe is the organ. 
Next, in the noſtrils ſhe doth uſe the ſmell, 
As God the breath of life in them did give: 
So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs whereby we breathe and live, 


 Shakeſp. 


Davies, | 


2. Scent ; power of affecting the noſe. 
The ſweeteſt nell in the air is the white double 
violet, which comes twice a-year. 
All ſweet /mells have joined with them ſome 
earthy or crude odours. Bacon. 


Pleaſant ſmellt are not conſined unto vegetables, 


| but found in divers animals. Brown” s Vulgar Err. 


Brown. 


Bat Ons | 
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There is a great variety of /mells, though we 


have but a few names for them: the /mell of a 
violet and of mulk, both cet, are as diſtin& 
as uny two ſmells. Locke. 


SME'LLER, »mel'-lur, n. 1. . [from ſmell. 1. He 


SME'LLEEASTs 


e foe <p rote 
* - A * 
s 
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- 
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SMELT, smélt'. x. , Irmelr, Sax. ] A ſmall 


_ SmE'RLIN, smer'-lin. 2. / [cobitis aculeata.] 


7 SMILE, 8m?1, 2. 1. [ /muylen, Dut.] 


go 


8 11 


| Sur/LLFEAST, smèl-fest. n. ” /, Tell and 
= J A paralte 3 one who haunts good 


mf The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten 2 


whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common 
ſmellfeaft, that ſpunges upon other people” s tren- 
chers. L' Eftrange, 


SMELT, smelt'. The preterite and participle 
paſſ. of /mell. 
A cudgel he had felt, | 
And far enough on this occaſion ſmelt. King. 


ſea fiſh. 
Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſmelts. 
Carew. 
To SMELT, 8melt'. v. a, [ /malta, Iſland. 
ſmelten, Dut.] To melt ore, ſo as to ex- 
tract the metal. | 
A ſort of earth, of a duſky red colour, found 
chiefly 1 in iron mines. Some of this earth con- 
tains as much i iron as to render it worth ſmelting, 
Wueodward. 
sur- LT ER, smélt“-ür. u. —＋. from * One 
who melts ore. 
The os come up to the aſſayers. 
' Woodward on Foſſils. 
To SMERK, 8mErk'. v. u. {ymencian, Sax. ] 
To ſmile wantonly. 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, whoſe . | 
_ ſpruce, prim, ſneering, and ſmirtbing countenances 
have got good 3 by force of cringing. 
Sift. 
SMERKY, 8merk'-y, or SMIRK, merk . adj. 
Nice; ſmart ; jaunty. 
Seeſt how bragg yon bullock bears, 
So. ſmirk, ſo ſmooth, his pricked ears? 
His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 
His dew-lap as lith as laſs of Kent. Spenſer. 


A fiſh. _ 
SMI CKET, 8mik/- kit. u. 
ſmock ; ſmocket, . RIES, 
ment of a woman. 
To SMIGHT, smYt, for ſmite. 
As when a griffon, ſeized of his prey, 
A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 
Through wideſt air making his idle way, 
That would his rightful ravin rend away : 
With hideous horror both together ſmight, 
And ſouce ſo ſore that they the heavens affray. 
Fairy Queen. 


| Ainſworth. 
: [diminutive of 
| The under-gar- 


1. To contract the face with pleaſure ;.to 
expreſs kindneſs, love, or gladneſs, by the 
countenance : contrary to frown. 

The goddeſs of the mountain ſmiled upon her 

_  votaries, and cheared them in their paſſage to her 
pala ce. Tatler. 

he /niling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake. 
She ſinil'd to fee the doughty hero flain ; 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. 

Baut when her anxious lord return'd, 
Rais'd is her head; her eyes are dried: 

— She ſmiles as William ne er had mourn'd, _ 
She looks as Mary ne'er had died. Prior. 

2. To expreſs flight contempt by the Wok. 

Our king replied, which ſome will ſmile at now, 
but according to the learning of that time. Camden. 

Should ſome. more ſober critick. come abroad, 
1 wrong, I ſmile; if right, 1 kiſs the rod. Pepe. 

"Twas what 1 ſaid to Crags and Child, 
Who prais'd-my. modeſty, and /mil'd. 

=” To look gay or joyous. 
Lt their heirs enrich their time 

Wien . plenty and fair proſp'rous nh Shak 


Pope. | 
Pope. |: 


| 


| 


2 25 Pope. : 


, 


ty 


| For fee the morn, | 
Mw with our unreſt, begins 
Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton. 
755 All TOES bre, . 
* on the branches 1 Million. 


— 


: 


_ SMT: 
The river of bliſs through midft of heaven 
| Rolls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream ; 
With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with beams; 


Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 


Impurpled with celeſtial roſes Held. Milton. 
The deſart fail d, | | 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. Pope. 


4. To be favourable; to be propitious. 
Then let me not let paſs 
| Occaſion, which now ſmiles. . Milton. 
Me all too mean for ſuch a taſk I weet; 
Yet, if the ſov'reign lady deigns to ſmile, 


PII follow Horace with impetuous heat, 


And clothe the verſe in Spenſer's native ſtyle. Prior. 


SMILE, 8mt1l. x. / [from the verb.] 


1. A ſlight contraction of the face; a look of 
; pleaſure or kindneſs: oppoſed to frown. 


I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 
oh that your frowns would teach my /miles ſuch 
{kill. Shakeſp. Midf. Night's Dream. 
No man marks the narrow ſpace 
*T'wixt a priſon and a /mile.  _ Wotton. 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and-to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. 
Sweet intercourſe 
Of looks and ſmiles : for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute denied, and are of love the food. Million. 
2. Gay or joyous appearance. 
| Yet what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art? Addi/. 


SMI'LINGLY, smt1-ing-ly. adv. [from /miling.] 
With a 100k of pleaſure. 
His flaw'd heart; 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Carneades ſtopping him ſmilingly, told him, we 
are not ſo forward to loſe good company. Boyle. 


To SMILT, smllt", v. a. [corrupted from /mel!, | 
or melt.] 
Having too 4 water, many corns will ſmilt, 


Alion. 


or have their pulp turned inte a ſubſtance like 


thick cream. — Mortimer. 
To SMIRCH, 8mertsh', v. a. [from murk or 
murcky.). To cloud; to duſk; to ſoil. 
I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face. Shak. 
Like the ſhaven Hercules in the * worm- 
eaten tapeſtry. Shakeſp. 
To SMIRK, smérk“. b. a. To look affectedly 
Toft or kind. 
Her grizzled locks aſſume a * grace, 
And art has levell'd her deep furrow'd face. Young. 
Suit, smlt'. The participle paſſive of ſnite. 
Fir'dwith the views this glitt'ring ſcene diſplays, 
And ſinit with paſſion for my country's praiſe, | 
My artleſs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where ſacred Iſis rolls her ancient ſtream. Ticlel. 
To SMITE, smi't. v. a. preterite /mote ; par- 
ticiple paſſ. ** ſmitten. ¶Tmitan, Sax. 
ſmijten, Dut. 
1. To ſtrike ; to reach with a blow. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe, 
4s thy eye beams, when their freſh rays have ſmete 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. 
Shakeſp. 
The ſword of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite, 
' Deſcending. Milton. 
2. To kill ; to elrer⸗ 


Ines ſervants of David had ſmitten of Benjamin' J 
Weng ſo that three hundred and threeſcore died. 
2 Sam. ii. 31. 
God [mote him for his errgur, and he died. 
5 2 un. vi. 


S MO 
3. To afflict; to chaſten. A f 
preſſion. criptural ex, 
Let us not miſtake God's goodneſs 
gine, becauſe he /mites us, that we a 
y him. 
4. To blaſt. 
And the flax and the barle 
the wheat and the rye not. 
5. To affect with any paſſion, 
I wander where the muſes haunt, 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill. 

Smit with the love of ſacred ſong. ; Mz! 
Tiempt not the Lord thy God, he ſaid, and food 
But Satan ſaritten with amazement fell. 17705 
See what the charms that mite the imple dan 
Not touch'd by nature, and not reach'd by art. 15 

Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 5 
And met congenial, 2 flame with flame. 


Y Was ſmitten, b 
E X92uz, 


To N s8mi't. v. 1. To ſtrike ; to 38 
The heart melteth, and the knees | nite together, 
a | Nabu 
Sm1/TER, smf't-ür. . /. [from /mite,) He 
who ſmites. 
I gave my back to the ſmiters, and my checks 
to them that pluck off the hair. Iſaiab, l. (. 


SMITH, smith“. 2. / r mid, Sax. meth, Germ. 
mid, Dut. from rymiran, Sax. to beat.) 
1. One who forges with his hammer; one 

who works in metals. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and 
can ſhoe him. I am afraid his mother played 
falſe with a ſmith. Shak, 
Lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that ſteel by which a man is flain; 

Which earth at firſt for ploughſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the /mith had learn'd to form a ſword, Ja. 
The ordinary qualities obſervable in iron, or. 
diamond, that make their true complex idea 2 
ſmith or a_jeweller e knows better than 
a philoſopher. Lek, 


2. He that makes or effects any thing. 
The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the /z2iths of their own fooliſh fate. Dr;4n, 


.SM1'THCRAFT, smith“ kräft. x, /. Irmidcnært. 
Sax.] The art of a ſmith. 
Inventors of paſtorage, ſmitbcraft, and muſick, . 
Ral:igh, 
Sur THERY, smith'-Er-y. n. /. (from ſmith) 
The ſhop of a ſmith. ' 


f 


- SM1'THING, smith'-ing. u. /. riram ſmith.) 


Smithing 1s an art manual, by which an ir- 
regular lump, or ſeveral lumps, of iron is 
wrought into an intended ſhape. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
Sm1'/Tay, smith'-p. z- /. [rmiS%e, Sax.] The 
Top of a ſmith. 
His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, 
"Abi hiſs'd like red hot iron within the ſaitly 
drown'd. | Dryden, 


SMITT, smlt“. u. /. The fineſt of the clayey 
ore, made up into balls, they uſe for mark- 
ing of ſheep, and call it /mitt. Woodwart 


SM1'TTEN,.smit'n, The participle paſſive of 
ſmite, Struck; killed; affected with paſſion. 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot toge- 
ther? for if the one be ſmitten againſt the other, it 
ſhall be broken. Eiclun 
 - We did eſteem him ſtricken, ſmitten of God, 
and afflicted. | Tfaiad, It. 4- 
By the advantages of @ good perſon and a plea 

— ing converſation, he made ſuch an impreſſion in 
her heart as could not be effaced; and he wi 
- himſelf no lefs ſmitten with Conſtantia. Addon 


SMOCK, smôk'. x. /. [rmoc, Sax.] ; 
r. The under-garment'of-a woman; 2 ſil 
Her body covered with a light taffeta garment, 
| ſo cut, as the wrought 88 came 3 3 
many es. 


8; ö 


9 
4 


Vor, II. Ne XVII. 


8 MO | 
Ko Hor doſt thou look now ? h ill-ſtarr'd wench, 


| ine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n. 
r OTOT Shikf. 
Thei 1 was linen breeches, and over that 
2 ice ir unto them with a towel. Sandys. | 
Though Artemiſia talks by fits 
Of councils, claſſicks, fathers, wits; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke 7 
vet in ſome things, methinks, ſhe fails; 
Twere well if he would pair her nails, 
And wear a cleaner /nock. Swift. 
2. Smock is uſed in a ludicrous kind of com- 
fition for any thing relating to women. 
At ſmock-treaſon, matron, | believeryou, 
And if I were your huſband; but when [I 
"Truſt to your cobweb boſoms any other, 
let me there die a fly, and feaſt yon ſpider. 
| 1 Ben Jonſon. 
: Plague on his ſmock-loyalty ! £ 
| hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, | 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love. 
. | ; Dryden. | 
$M0'CKFACED, 8mOk'-fast. adj. [ /mock and 
' face.) Palefaced ; maidenly.  _ 
Old chiefs, refle&ing on their former deeds, 
Diſdain to ruſt with batter'd invalids; 
But active in the foremoſt ranks appear, 
And leave young ſmochfac'd beaux to guard _ 10h 
| | on. 


fluvium, or ſooty exhalation, from any 
thing burning. . 
She might utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames 
- wherewith'elſe ſhe was not only burned, but ſmo- 
thered. 5 Sidney 
Stand off, and let me take the air; | 
Why ſhould the ſmote purſue the fair? Cleaveland. 
le knew tears cauſed by nale, but not by flame. 


All involv'd with ſtench and fmoke. Milton. 
As [ſmoke that riſes from the kindling fires 
Is ſeen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 
Snmale paſſing through flame cannot but grow 
red hot, and red hot /mee' can appear no other 
than flame. | | Newton. 
To SMOKE, 8mG6'k.> v. 1. [from the noun.] 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 
When the fun went down, a ſmoking furnace and 
2 burning lamp paſſed between thoſe pieces, 
| | | | Gen. xv, 17. 
| His brandiſh'd ſteel, | 
Which /mro#d with bloody execution. SBA 
To him no temple ſtood nor altar /mo#g. Milt. 
For Venus, Cytherea was invok' d, 
Altars for Pallas to Athena /e d. 


term. 


man i Deut. 


ſmoke. 5 
Aventinus drives his chariot round; 
Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the field; 
His father's hydra fills the ample ſhield. Dryd. An. 
„With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew; 
Beneath the bending yoke alike they held 
Their equal pace, and /o d along the field. Pope. 
4 To ſmell or bunt out. a 


He hither came t' obſerve and ſmoke 


5. To uſe tobacco! NT s recholder 


6.” To ſuffer ;, to be puniſhed; . 
M.angre all the world will 1 keep ſafe, 


To SMokk, smò k. V. . 


pale as thy rock 1 when we ſhall meet at compt, | 


" To SMOKR-DRY, 8m&k-dry. v. a. [ ſmoke and 


 SmO'KER, smò'k-uͤr. 1. ſ. [from /moke.] 
1. One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 
2. One that uſes tobacco. n 5 


gucke, smö k. 1. ,. [ ye maug, Welſh ; mec, } 2. Having the appearance or nature of ſmoke. 
* moecy Sax. /n2och, But. The viſible ef: | 


Corvley. | 


Then woe to mortals! _ Philips: 
z. Noiſome with ſmoke. : 
O he s as tedious 
As a tir'd horſe, or as a railing wife; | 
Worſe than a /moky houſe. Sap. 


Selle. 


2. To burn; to be kindled. A ſcriptural | 
The anger of the Lord mall ſmoke acainſt that | 


3. To move with ſucti ſwiftneſs as to kindle ; | 
to move. very faſt, ſo as to raiſe duſt like | 


What courſes other riſkers took. Hudibras. | 

I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of 
_ mummers, and wondered that none of the Mid- 
2 * 3 took care to lay ſome of them by 


Or ſome of you ſhall ole for it in Rome, Shak: | 


SM O 


x. To ſcent by ſmoke ; to medicate by ſmoke, ,- 
or dry in ſmoke. 1 | 
Frictions of the back-bone with flannel, ſmoked 
with penetrating aromatical ſubſtances, have prov- 
ed effectual. | Arbuthnot. | 
2. To ſmell out; to find out. 


diſguiſe and he is parted, what a ſprat you ſhall 

find him! . | Shateſp. 
Tom Tattle paſſes for an impertinent; and Will 

Trippet begins to be ſmoked, in caſe I continue this 


paper . | Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To ſneer; to ridicule to the face. 
Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. 


dry.] To dry by ſmoke. 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. 


Mortimer. 


SMmo'KELESS, SmO'k-lis. adj, [from ſmoke.] 
Having no ſmoke. | | 
Tenants with ſighs the ſmokeleſs tow'rs ſurvey, | 
And turn th* unwilling ſteed another way. Pope. 
Smo'xy, 8mo'k-y. adj. [from /moke.] 
1. Emitting ſmoke ; fumid. 
Victorious to the top aſpires, Re 
Involving all the wood in ſmo4y fires. Dryden, 
London appears in a morning drowned in a 
black cloud, and all the day after ſmothered with 
ſmoky fog, the conſequence whereof proves very 
offenſive to the lungs. Harvey. 
If blaſt ſeptentrional with-bruſhing wings 
Sweep up the ſmoky miſts, and vapours damp, 


| Courteſy 
ls ſooner found in lowly ſheds, 
With oy rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls 
And courts of princes. IO Million. 
Morpheus, the humble god that dwells 
In cottages and /-oky cells, | | 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 
- And, though he fears no prince's frown, _ 
Flies from the circle of a crown, Denham. 
SmooTH, smöô'th. adj. [rmeY, rmoed, Sax. 
, mwyth, Welſh.] | 5 | 
1. Even on the ſurface; not rough; level; 
having no aſperities. | 
Behold Eſau my brother is a hairy man, and! 
am a ſmooth man. a Sen. xxvii. IT, 
Miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry /mooth-ſhaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her higheſt noon. 
The outlines muſt be /mooth, imperceptible to 
the touch, and even without eminences or cavities, | 
WE Dryden. 


3 Nor box nor limes, without their uſe ; 


Milton. | 


Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with eaſe 
WA | 

2. Evenly ſpread ; gloſſy. WE 

le for the promis'd journey bids prepare 

The ſnouth-hair d horſes and the rapid car. Pope. 


The fair-hair'd queen of love 
Deſcends ſenoorl-gliding fromthe courts above. Pepe. 
4. Gently . 1 5 
FE Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple'to the ſea. | 


5. Voluble; not harſh; ſoft, TIRES 
| When ſage Minerya roſe, 


Milton, 


| 


\ 3 4 | 3 
7 ; 4 


| From her ſweet lips soch elocution flows. Goy: | 


He was firſt /mot'd by the old lord; when his ; 


5. To palliate; to ſoften. 


3. Equal I wc without ſtarts or obſtruction. 
| an 


By the hand he took nie rais'd, 17 | 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 
Smooth. fliding without ſtep. Milton. 


III mark no words that ö 


. 


So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear | 
Remarks which none did e'er diſcloſe 


In /mooth-pac'd verſe or hobbling proſe, Nur. 


6. Bland; mild; adulatory. 
The ſubtle fiend, | 
Though inly ſtung with anger and diſdain, __ 
Diſſembled, and this anſwer /mooth return'd. 
: - Milton's Paradiſe Regained,- 
This ſmooth diſcourſe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor, | Addiſon. 
He was /mooth-tongued, gave good words, and 
ſeldom loſt his temper. Arbuth. Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
The madding monarchs to compoſe, 
The Pylian prince, the ſmooth-ſpeech'd Neſtor, roſe. 
Tickel.- 


20 SMOOTH, 8m@'th. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] 


1. To level; to make even on the ſurface. 
The carpenter encouraged the goldfmith, and 
he that ſinootbeth with the hammer him that ſmote 
the anvil. | Daiab, xli. 
Smiling ſhe ſeem'd, and full of pleaſing thought; 

From ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, 
And ſinooth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear'd the ſkies, 
. Dryden. 
Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep; 
The God hath ſmoetb'd the waters of the deep. 
e Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To work into a ſoft uniform mat. Seal 
It brings up again into the mouth that which it 
had ſwallowed, and chewing it, grinds and /mooths- 
it, andafterwards ſwallows it into another ſtomach. - 
| Ray on the Creation. 
3. To make eaſy ; to rid from obſtructions. 
Thou, Abelard! the laſt ſad office pay, 
And. ſootb my paſſage to the realms of day. Hope. 
4. To make flowing; to free from harihneſs. 
In their motions harmony divine 
- So ſmocths her charming tones; 
All your muſe's ſofter art diſplay; 
Let Carolina /moeth the tuneful lay; 
Lull with Amelia's liquid nme the Nine, 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal line. Pope. 


1 


Had it been a ſtranger, not my child, 
To /meocth his fault, I would have been more mild. 


6. Fo calm; to mollify.- „ 
No breathe we, lordsʒ good fortune bids us pauſe, 
And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. 


| | b _  Shabehb.- 
Each perturbation ſnooth'd with outward => 55 


| Miltonc- 

Reſtor'd it ſoon will be; the means prepar d, 
The difficulty ſeraath d, the danger ſhar'd;- 
Be but yourſelf, 2 'Dr 


8. To fatter; to ſoften with hlandihments. 


Becauſe I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, /moeth, deceive; and eog, 
Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Sba lg. 
This man 's a flatterer? if one be, | 
So are 7 all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is ſinbath d by that be low. Sbaleſp. 


 Smooth-grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade, To SMOO'THEXN,: 8m0'thn, v. a. 2 a 


among mechanicks for „noob. 
even and ſmooth.- > tes 44: 
Wizh edged grooving tools they eut down and 
[moot en the extuberances left. Moran i Mech: Tuer. 
$H9'0THFACED;, 8m0'th-fast. adj; [ ſmooth" 
and face.] Mild looking; having à ſoft air. 
O hall I ſay I thank you; gentle wife? 


To make 


q * 


woders ſay, 


nrich their time to come with /moctbfat'd peace, 
With ſling plenty, and fair , 
vt 33 ; Richard III. 
SMO'OTHLY3: 8M@th-ly. adv, (from: ſinooth. ] 
1. Not roughly; evenly, - ; E 
2. With even glide, | ; 
1 


Sbalg p. 


A "aA 


2 N 


ot ſo, my lord, a twelvemonth and a day; 


Sbaleſp. 
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The muſick of that murm'ring ſpring 
Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you ſing; 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below 


So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſmoothly flow, 
3. 'Without obſtruction; eaſily; readily. 
Had Joſhua been mindful, the x5 of the Gibe- 
onites could not ſo /moothly have paſt uneſpied, till 
there was no help, FR 


4. With ſoft and bland language. 


SMO'OTHNESs, sm6'th-nls. 2. /. {from ſmooth. ] 
1. Evenneſs on the ſurface ; freedom from 
aſperity. 
A countryman feeding his flock by the ſeaſide, 
it was ſo delicate a fine day, that the ſmootbne/* of 
the water tempted him to ſet up for a merchant. 
; L" Eftrange. 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 


The ſinoothngſi of her ſæin remains alone. Dryden, | 


2. Softneſs or mildneſs on the palate. 
Fallacious drink ! ye honeſt men, beware,- 
Nor truſt its /mootbneſs ; the third circling glaſs 
Suffices virtue. Philips. 
3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of numbers. 
As French has more fineneſs and ſmoothneſs at 


this time, ſo it had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force | 


in Montaigne's age. Temple, 
Virgil, though ſmooth, where — is re- 
quired, is ſo far from affecting it, that he rather 
diſdains it; frequently uſing ſy nalephas, and con- 
cluding his ſenſe in the middle of his verſe. Dryd. 
4. Blandneſs and gentleneſs of ſpeech. 


5 | 


She is too ſubtle for thee; and her ſmoothneſs, = 


Her very ſilence, and her patience, 


| Speak to the People, and they pity her. Shaleſp. | 


:SmoTE, sm6t, The preterite of /mite. 
Death with a trident /mote. Milton. 


20 SMO rHEA, smüth- ur. v. a. [r monan, Sax.) 
4 ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by excluſion 
of the air. 


She might give paſſage to her thoughts, and ſo | 
as it were utter out ſome ſmoke of thoſe flames, | 


wherewith elſe ſhe was not only burned but ſ- 
thered. | Sidney. 
We ſmother'd 
The moſt: repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e' er ſhe fram'd. Shak. 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
1 up the Engliſn in our throngs. Shak. H. V. 
| he helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart all around him riſe, 
| And ſmotber d in the 4 whirlwind dies. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
As To ſuppreſs. 

Led and wicked cuſtom, beckwnlog perhaps at 
the firſt amongſt few, afterwards ſpreading into 
greater multitudes, and ſo continuing, from time 
may be of force, even in plain things, to ſmother 
the light of natural underſtanding. Hooker. 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance | 
of the hero: ſhe ſmothered thoſe ſparkles out of de- 
\Ceneys! but canverſation ble them. up into a flame. 


« Dryden s ZEneid, Dedication. ; 


Sno! THER, smath' -ar. n. . [from the verb.] 
. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Not in uſe. 

This unfortunate prince, after a long /mother of 

difeantent, and hatred of many of his nobility and | 

le, breaking forth at times. into ſeditions, was 

at laſt diſtreſſed by them. Bacon. 

A man were better relate himſelf to a ſtatue, 

than ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in mother. Bacon. 


Nothing makes a man ſuſpet much, more than | 
oo know little; and therefore men ſhould procure | 


to know, 2 and not — Four ſuſpicions in 
ſfnatber. Bacon s Effays.. 
295 Smoke; thick duſk. < 


Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the /mether, 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Shake. 
Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 
2 5 nee Doe his place. 

Tot ens 7 — 
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8 M U 
The great 
ſtage, and ſpend their taper in ſmoke and ſmother. 
Collier on Fame. 
ToSmo' TH £2,8mAth' ür. v. n. Ifromthenoun.] 
t. To ſmoke without vent. 
Hay and ſtraw have a very low degree of heat; 
but yet cloſe and ſotbering, and which drieth not. 
Bacon. Natural Hiſtory. 
2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe. - 
The advantage of converſation is ſuch, that, 
for want of company, a man had better talk to a 
| Poſt than let his thoughts lie ſmoking and /motber- 
ing. | Collier of Friendſhip. 
$Smo'vLDERING, smô'l-dér-ing. 2 This word 
Smo'uLDRY, s8m6'l-dry 1 
ticiple; but I COST not whether the verb 
ſmoulder be in uſe: rmozan, Sax. to ſmo- 
ther; /moel, Dut. hot.) Burning and ſmok- 
ing without vent, 
None can breathe, nor ſce, nor hear at will, 
Through /mouldry cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking ſmoke, 
That thy only breath him daunts who hath eſcap'd 
the ſtroke. Fairy Dueen,, 
In ſome cloſe pent room it crept along, 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in ſilence fed; 
Till th' infant monſter, with devouring lrong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 
SMUG, smuͤg'“. adj. [ muck dreſs; /mucken 
to dreſs; Dut.] Nice; ſpruce; dreſſed 
with affeQation of niceneſs, but without 
elegance 


dares ſcarce ſhew his head on the Rialto; a beg- 
gar, that uſed to come ſo /mug upon the mart, |, 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
He who can make your viſage leſs horrid, and 

your perſon more ſmug, is worthy ſome good re- 
ception. Spectator. 
To Sus, smüg“ v. a. To adorn; to ſpruce. 

My men, 

In Circe's houſe, were all, in ſeverall baine h 
Studiouſly ſweeten'd, ſaug'd with oile, and deckt 
With in and out weeds. Chapman, 
To SMU'GGLE, smuͤg'l. v. a. [ /mockelen, 
Dut.] To import or export goods with- 

out paying the cuſtoms. 


A wretch who, in defiance of juſtice and 
the laws, imports or exports goods either 
contraband or without payment of the cuſ- 
toms. 
SMvu'GLy, smbg' AF. adv, [from ſmug. ] Neatly; 
ſprucely. 
Lilies and roſes will quichls appear, 
And her face will look wond'rous ſmugly. Gay. 
SMu'GNESS, smiig'-nis. x. /. [from /mug.] 
Spruceneſs; neatneſs. 


1. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 


2. Muſt orblackneſsgathered on corn; milde w. 
Farmers have ſuffered by ſmutty wheat, when 


whereas that which is free from ſmut will ſel] for 

ten. Mortimer a H angry. g 
3. Obſcenity. | 
To SMUT, . v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To ſtain; to mark with ſoot or coal. | 
He is far from being Jmuticd with the n of 
atheiſm. More. 
A fuller had invitation from-a collier to live 
with him: be gave him a thouſand thanks; but, 
ſays he, as faſt as I make any thing clean, you U 
be ſmutting it again. Z' Hfrange. 

* The infide is ſo /mutted with duſt and ſmoke, 
that neither the marble, ſilver, nor braſs works 
ſhew themſelves. | Addiſon. 

Jam wonderfully pleaſed to ſee my tenants play 


2. To taint with mildew.. 


l To Saur, 8g”, v. . 9 muſt. 


er part enter only like mutes to Fn the | 


There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who 


SMuU'GGLER, 8mug'-glur. a. / [from Smuggle.) 


SMUT, smüt“. z. / r mirra, Sax. nette, Dut. ] 


ſuch will not ſell for above five ſhillings a buſhel; 


their innocent tricks, and ſnutting one another. 1 | 


Mildew falleth upon corn, and ſmnutteth it. 3 


8 N A 
White red-eared wheat is good ſo 
bears a very good crop, and ſeldom fg 27 ws 
To SMUTCH, 8mutsh'. v. a, [from Fg , A 
black with ſmoke. 1 
+ Have you ſeen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch'd it ? 


Ha? you mark*d but the fall o' the ſnow, 
Before the ſoil hath ſmutc}'2 it ? 


Ben Fonſun's Under 

SMU'TTILY, smut'-ty-ly. a N 
1. Blackly ; ſmokily, * 

1 Obſcenely. at- 

Suu“ rrINEss, smüt'-tV-nIs. 2. . from ſmut 

1. Soil from ſmoke. 4 any! 

My vines and peaches, upon my beſt ſouth 

walls, were apt to a ſoot or ſmuttine/; upon their 
leaves and upon their fruits, which were good for 
nothing. » 


Tem 
2. Obſceneneſs. = 


| SMU'TTY, smut“ty. adj. [from ſmut.] 


1. Black with ſmoke or coal. 
The ſmutty grain, 
With ſudden blaze diffus d, inflames the air, Mil. 
The  /mutty wainſcot full of cracks. Swift, 


He was a /ſmutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me near 


two, hours to waſh the ink off his face. 
2, Tainted with mildew. 
Smutty corn will ſell dearer at one time than the 
clean at another. Locle. 
3. Ohſcene; not modeſt. 
The place i is a cenſure of a profane and 7 
paſſage in the Old Bachelor, Collier. 
SNACK, 8nak'. 1. . from ſuateb.] A ſhare: 
a part taken by compact. 
If the maſter gets the better on't, they come in 
for their ſnack, I. Eſtrange. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack, Dry, 
All my demurs but double his attacks; 
At laſt he whiſpers, © Do, and we go ſnacks.” Pope, 
SNA'COT, 8nak'-0t. z. /. [acus, Lat.] A fiſh. 
| | Ainſworth, 


SNA'FFLE, 8nafll. n. .. [| nav, Dut. the 
noſe.]. A bridle which croſſes the noſe. 
Thethirdo* th* world is yours,which with aaf. 
You may pace eaſy; but not ſuch a wife. Shak, 
Sooth him with praiſe ; 
This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 
And then bets | in a ſoft /nafle wrought, 


| Pofe, 


Dryden's Georgicks, 


o Sna' FFLE, enäf!l. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To bridle; to hold in a bridle; to hold; 
to manage. 


ö SNAG, snäg'. n. ſ. [Of this word I know 


not the etymology or original.] 
1. A jag, or ſharp protuberance, 
The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a ſtaff, all full of little ſnags, 
She 52 diſport; and Impotence her name. Fairy & 
The coat of arms, 
Now on a naked ſnap in triumph born, | 
Was hung on high. Dryden AEneid. 
2. A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding beyond 
the reſt ; a tooth, in contempt. 
In China none hold women ſweet, 
Except-their Jnags are black as jet: 
King Chihu put nine queensto death, 
Convict on ſtatute, iv'ry teeth. 


SNA'GGED, 8nig'-gld. 2 adj. [from /nag.] Full 
SxA .GGY, Snag'-gy. '$ of ſnags; full of ſharp 
protuberances; : ſhooting into ſharp points. 
| His ſtalking ſteps are ſtay d 
Upon a ſaaggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother's howels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he dif- 
may d. Spenſer: 
Naked men belabouring one another with /n9z- 
ged ſticks, or dully falling together by the cars at 
fiſty-cuffs, 
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Prier. 


i Mere. 
SNAIL, S021, 2. [rag Sax. jneget Dut.] 
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3 animal which creeps on plants, 
pA wek acl on their backs; the em- | 
ownets. | = 5 
8 bie f why a ſnail has a houſe, —Why — 
Why, to put s head in; not to give it away to 
his daughters, and leave his horns without a caſe. 
12 (241 & ts Ih Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 5 ag 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 
| Shakeſp. Richard III. 
The patch is kind enouzh, but a huge feeder: 
Snail flow in profit, but he ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat. Sbaleſp. 
Carrying : his own houſe ſtill, ſtill is at home, 
Follow, for he is eaſy-pac'd, this nail; 
Be thine own. palace, or the world's thy gaol. Donne, 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the 
inviſible world ſuperior to us, as we ourſelves are 
ſuperior toall the ranks of being beneath us in this 
viſible world, even though we deſcend below the 
ſnail and the oyſter. _ Watts. 
2. A name given to a drone, from the ſlow 
motion of a ſnail. | | 
Why prat'ſt thou to thyſelf, and anſwer'ſt not? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou ſuail, thou ſlug, thou ſot! 
Re ER. N Shakeſp. 
SNAIL-CLAVER, 8nil-klav'-ar, or Suail- træſvil, 
5n41-tre-foil. 2. A (trifolium, Lat. An herb. 
| Ainſavorth. 


A ſerpent of the oviparouF kind, diſtin- 


harmleſs. Sake in poetry is a general name 
for a ſerpent; . -' 7 : 


Glo'ſter's ſhew heguiles him; 
As the ſnake, rolled in a flow ry bank, 
With ſhining checker d ſlough, doth ſting a child, 


We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not kill'd it: 
She'll cloſe, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth: Shak. Mac. 

I Theparts muſt have their outlines in waves, re- 
ſembhng the gliding of a ſnake upon the ground: 
they muſt be ſmooth and even. Dryd. Dufreſnoy. - 
Nor chalk, nor crumbling ſtones, the food of /nates, 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 

„ Dryden. 


A ſpecies of birthwort growing in Virginia 
and Carolina. 2 > 
SNA KESHEAD Tris, 8ni'ks-h&d V-ris. n. /. 
lbermodactylus, Lat.] A plant. 
The characters are: it hath a lily ſhaped flower, 
of one leaf, ſhaped exactly like an iris; but has a 


tuberoſe root, divided into two or three dugs. lik 
, | gs, UKE 
oblong bulbs. | SETS Miller. 


SNA'KEWEED, 8ni'k-wed, or Bi/ort, bls-türt. 
n. /. [biftorta, Lat.] A 1 = 


and 4avood.] 


What we call ſnatewwood ! er] 1 
„ Jnakewoed is properly the ſmaller 


{ oot of a tall ſtraight tree growing 
in the iſland of Timor, Ne ohne ies of the Faſt, 
| it has no remarkable ſmell; but is of an intenſely 
£2 bitter taſte. The Indians are of opinion, that it is 
2 certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ſer- 
pent, and from'thence its name of lignum colubri- 
num, Or fnakewood, We very ſeldom uſe it. 


. : 11 Hill's Materia Medica. 
NA KY, 8nd k-. adj. (from ſnake.] | 
I. Serpentine; belonging 5% - 
bling n ging to a WE} reſem 
enomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's ſtin 
Ok that ſelf kind with which the furies fell ” 
Their ſnaky heads do comb. © Spenſer. - 


The crooked arms M 5 , 5 
aß flood, Leander : w'd with his ſo 


2 


| 


F 


| 


That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shal. H. VI. 


 SNA KEWOOD, 8nXk-whd. n. /. [from ſnake | 


Secing the ſnail, which every where doth roam, | 


SNAKE, SnA'k. 1. / (y naca, Saz, /nake, Dut.] | 


guiſhed from a viper. The ſnake's bite is 


SNAKE ROOT, 8nY'k-rGt. 7. [. | ſnake and root.) | 


— 


Fairſt ſhook from out his pipe the ſeeds of fire, | 
| Dunciad, | 


Chapman. 


SNA 


The true lovers knot had its original from nodus 


Herculaneus, or Hercules's knot, reſembling the | 
ſnaky complication in the caduceus, or rod of | 


Hermes, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
So to the coaſt of Jordan he directs: 
His eaſy ſteps, girded with ſnaty wiles. 
Million Paradiſe Regained. 
2. Having ſerpents. 
Look, look unto this ſnaky-rod, : 
And ſtop your ears againſt the charming god. 
9 Ben Fomſon. 
In his hand 
He took caduceus, his zaty wand. Hubberd's Tale. 
What was that /naty-headed gorgon ſhield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer'd' virgin ! 
Wherewith ſhe freez d her foes to congeal'd ſtone ? 
of | Milton. 
His flying hat was faſten'd on his head; 
Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the/naky wand. Dryden. 
To SNAP, snap'. v. a. [the ſame with &nap.] 
t. To break at once; to break ſhort. 


If the chain of neceſſity be no ſtronger, but that | 


it may be ſnapped ſo eaſily in ſunder; if his will 
was no otherwiſe determined from without him- 
ſelf, but only by the ſignification of your deſire, 
and my modeſt, intreaty, then we may conclude, 
human affairs are not always governed by abſo- 
lute neceſſity. 
Light is broken like a body, as when tis ſnapped 
in pieces hy a tougher body. 
Dauntleſs as death, away he walks; 
Breaks the doors open, raps the locks ;- 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ſtudy, 
Nor ſtops till he has culprit's body. 
2. To ſtrike with a knacking noiſe, or ſharp 
ſound, . 
The bowzy fire 


Then ſrapt his box. 
3. To bite. | 
A gentleman paſſing by a coach, one of the 

horſes /napt off the end of his fipger. Wiſeman's Sur. 

All mungrel curs bawl, ſnarl, and /p, where 

the foes flies before them. ; 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dan- 

gerous to all women who are not virgins, may 

have given occaſion to a fooliſh report, that my 

lion's jaws are ſo contrived as to ſnap the hands 

of any of the female ſex, who are not thus qua- 

lified. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
He ſnaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 

The ſubtle hare darts ſwift beneath his paws. Gay, 
4. To catch ſuddenly and unexpectedly. 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would 


ſnap one of the kids, and make ſome ſhift to carry 


him cloſe to their lodgings, 
Some with a noiſe and greaſy. light 
Are ſnapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler, 
Vou ſhould have thought of this before you was 


Wetton. 


taken; for now you are in no danger to be ſnapt | 
| L' Eftrange. | 


ſinging again. | 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did I not, 
When you lay ſnug to-/nap young Damon's goat ? 


| Dryden. 
Belated ſeem on watch to lie, f 
And /nap ſome cully paſling by. Swift.” 


5. [Snappen, Dut.] To treat with ſharp lan- 
guage, - 
Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 
And ſaapp'd their canons with a why not. Hudib. 
A ſurly ill-bred lord, 


That chides and ſnaps her up at every word. Granv. | 


To SNAP, snap“. v. 7. | 
1. To break ſhort; to fall aſunder ; to break 
without bending. 

Note the ſhip's ſickneſfes; the maſt 
Shak'd with an ague, and the hold and waiſt 
With a falt dropſy clogg'd; and our tacklings 
Snopping, like to too high ſtretch'd treble ſtrings. 


Donne, 


- 


Bramhall againſt Hobbes. | 


Prior. N 


L'Eſtrange. 


SW A 


The backbone is divided into ſo many vertebres 
for commodious bending, and not one intire rigid 
bone, which, being of that length, would have been 
often in danger of ſnapping in ſunder. Ray un Great. 

If your ſteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if 
it be a ſpring, it will not bow; but with the leaſt 
bending it will rep afunder. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

The makers of theſe needles ſhould give them 
a due temper : for if they are too ſoft, they will 
bend; and if they are too brittle, they /nap. 


bl 


2. To make an effort to bite with eagerneſs. 
If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I ſee 
no reaſon but I may ſnap at him. Sha#. HenrylV. 
| We ſnap at the bait without ever dreaming of 
the hook that goes along with it. L* Efirenge. 
Towzer ſnaps 
At people's heels with frothy chaps. 
SNAP, snap“. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of breaking with a quick motion. 
2. A greedy fellow. | | 
| He had no ſooner ſaid out his ſay, but up riſes 
a cunning ap, then at the board. L Eſtrange. 
3. A quick eager bite. . 
With their bills, thwarted croſſwiſe at the end, 
they would cut an apple in two at one /h. Carew. 
4. A catch; a theft. „ 
SNA'PDRAGON or Calf”s Snout, snap“ dràg- un. 
n. J. Lantirrbinum, Lat.] | | 
1. A plant. FH 


Swift. 


Db. 2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet on 


fire, and raiſins thrown into it, which thoſe 
who are unuſed to the ſport are afraid to 
take out; but which may be ſafely ſnatched 
by a quick motion, and put blazing into 
the mouth, which being cloſed, the fire is 
at once extinguiſhed. 8 | | 


My father named me Autolicus, being letter'd 
under Mercury; who, as J am, was likewiſe a - 
ſnapper up of unconſider'd trifles. Shat. Win. Tale. 

SNA'PPISH, 8nap'-pish. adj, [from /nap.] 
1. Eager to bite. | 

The ſnappiſh cur, the paſſengers annoy, 

Cloſe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Pope. 

They lived in the temple; but were ſuch ſnappi/h 
curs, that they frighted away moſt of the votaries. 

| . 8 Spectator. 

2. Peeviſh ; ſharp in reply. 

SNA'PPISHLY, 8nap=plish-ly: 

» ſaappiſh.] Peeviſhly ; tartly. 

„ snap'-pish-nis. n. J. [from 
ſnappi/h.] Peeviſhneſs; tartneſs. | 


SNA'PSACK, näp“-sdk. 1. /. | napp/ack, Swed.] 
A ſoldier's bag: more uſually knap/ark. 
SNARE, snä'r. 7. /. [/nara, Swed. and Iſland. 
ſnare, Dan. /noor, Dut.] 5 
1. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; à gin; 
a net; a nooſe. 7 5s % 
O poor hapleſs nightingale, thought I, 
How ſweet thou ſing'ſt, how near the deadly 
ſnare ! © h Milton, 


adv. [from 


o 


intangled. 


caſt a ſnare upon you, - I Cor. vii. 35. 


are the ſnare of his ſoul. Prov. xvii. 7. 
Propound to thyſelf a conſtant rule of living, 


or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule be 
broken, 
For thee ordain'd a help, became thy ſnare. Milt. 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, | | 
And proweſs, to the pow'r of love ſubmit ; 
The ſpreading ſnare for all mankind is laid, 
And lovers all betray, or are betray'd. Dryden. 
To SNARE, 8nfr. v. a. {from thenoun.] To 


/ 


intrap; to, intangle ; to catch in a nooſe. 
/ A 22 2 \ 


Sharp's Surgery. 


SNA'PPER, s$nap'-pur. z./. [from ſnap.] One 
Who ſnaps. My. 


2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or 
This I ſpeak for your own profit, net that I may” 
A fool's mouth is his deſtruction, and his lips - 
which, though it may not be fit to obſerve ſcru- 
pulouſly, leſt it become a ſnare to thy conſcience, 


Taylor*s Rule of Living” Holy, 
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a Glo'ſter's ſhew 
iles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With forrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. k 
| 72 Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
his own 
Pſalm ix. 


The wicked is ſrared in the work of 
hands 


Warn all creatures from thee b 
'Henceforth, left that too heav'nly form, pretended 
To helliſh falſchood, ſnare them. Milt. Par. Loft. 
To SNARL, 8nar'l. v. 2. [ ſnarren, Dut.] _ 
. To growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. - 
What! were you//aarling all before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
1 He is born with teeth! 
And ſo I was; which plainly ſignified 
That Iſhould /aar/,and bite, and play the dog. Shat. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 
And frarleth in the gentle eyes of peace, 
Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
The ſhes even of the ſavage herd are ſafe ; 
All, when they /zarl or bite, have no return 
But courtſhip from the male. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 
| | An angry cur | 
Snarli while he feeds. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
2. To ſpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 
Tis malicious and unmanly to /zarl at the little 
_ lapſes of a pen, from which Virgil himſelf ſtands 
1 
The honeſt farmer and his wife, 
Two years declin'd from prime of life, 
Had ſtruggled with the marriage nooſe, 
As almoſt ev'ry couple does: | 


Sometimes, my plague! ſometimes, my darling! | 


Killing to-day, to-morrow ſnarling. Prior, 

| Where haſt thou been /narling odious truths, 

And entertaining company with diſcourſe of their 

difcaſes? — - g 1 8 Congreve. 

To SNARL, snä'rl. v. a. To intangle; to em- 

barraſs. I know not that this ſenſe is well 
authoriſed. | 

Confuſed faarled conſciences render it difficult 

to pull out thread by thread.” Decay of Piety. 


;SNA'RLER, 8na'r-lar. 2. /. [from /narl.] One 


who fnarls; a growling, ſurly, quarrel- | 


ſome, inſulting fellow. 
Should ſtupid libels grieve your mind, 
Jou ſoon a remedy may find; t 
Lie down obſcure, -like other folks, - - 
Below the law of /aarlers jokes. 
SxwA RV, sna'r-Y. adj. [from ſuare] Intang- 
ng; inſidious. 5 | 
Spiders in the vault their /aary webs have 
, "INE 8 . Dryden. 
Sxasr, sndst“. 1. /. The ſnuff of a candle. 


It firſt burned fair, till ſome 2 of the candle 


woas conſumed, and the ſawduſt gathered about 
the /noft ; but then it made the 401 big and long, 
and burn duſkiſhly, and the candle 
the time of the wax pure. 55 
. To SNATCH, 8nitsh/. v. a. [ ſnacken, 
- 4. To ſeize any ugg panty. I 
A virtuous mind 


Dut.] 


ttzhan to be fuddenly cut off in a moment; rather 
td be taken than fratched away from the face of 
the earth. eh th, Hooker, 


| | So ſaatch' d, will not exempt us from the pain. 


N | 2 Milton. 
Life's ſtream hurries all too faſ:t:: 
An vain ſedate reflections we would make, 
When 8 knowledge we muſt ſuateb, not 
„ TE 0 Rs 
She ſnateb d a ſheet of Thule from her bed: 
Sudden ſhe flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre; 
Down fink the flames. Pope's Dunciad. 
3 8 They, failing down the ſtream, | 
or d ting ſalmon. 


— 


Tbemſ : Summer. 


* 


Swift, | 


ſpread. 


waſted in half 


Bacon. 


ould rather wiſh to depart 
this world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, 


ö 
| 
| 


| 


atch'd immediate by the quick-eycd trout, | 


| 


| 


Pope. 1 


'$ 2. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly. - 


1. A haſty catch. 


Dryden. 4. A broken or interrupted action; a ſhort fit. 


q 


to my conſcience, 


& To behave with meanneſs and fervility f to 


g 1 


* 


He had ſcarce performed any part of the office | 
of a biſhop in the dioceſe of London, when he 


was ſactched from thence, and promoted to Can- 1 
Clarendon « 1 


terbury. 
| O nature! 
Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch me to heaven. T homfon's Autumn. 
To SNATCH, 8natsh'. v. 2. To bite, or catch 
eagerly at ſomething. obey | 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of 


fool, they would have part on t; nay, the ladies | 


too will be /natching. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
He ſhall ſnatch on the right hand, and be 


hungry. 7 V. ix. 20. 
Lycus, ſwifter of his feet, 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidſt the war; 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 

And /natchesat the beam he firſt can find. Dryd. Zn, 


SNATCH, 8nitsh'. 7. /- [from the verb.] - 
2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. 
After a ſhower to weeding a ſnatch ; | 
More eaſily weed with the root to diſpatch. Tu/cr, 


She chaunted ſratches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs. Shak. Hamlet. 
In this work attempts will exceed performances, 
it being compoſed' by ſnatches of time, as medical 
vacations would permit. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


The /natches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his. Shot. Cymbeline. 
They move by fits and'/zatches ; ſo that it is not 
conceivable how they conduce unto a motion, 


lar and equal. : Wilkins's Daedalus. 


year. 
5. A quip; a ſhuffling anſwer. 
Come, leave your /ratches, yield me 
anſwer. | -  Shatkeſp, 
SNA'TCHER, Snatsh-ur. 2. / [from ſnatch.) 
One that ſnatches or takes any thing in 
haſte, : Np 
They of thoſe marches 
Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 


e do not mean the courſing /natchers only, | 


But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 


Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


SNA TCHIxG TL, 8natsh'-Ing-IF. adv. [from 
__  fpratching.] Haſtily; with interruption. 
0 1 88 8nC'k. v. u. [rnican, Sax. nige, 
Dan. | | 
1. Tocreep lily; to come or go as if afraid 
to be ſeen. | 5 
Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded neſt the weazel Scot 
Comes ſneating,and ſo ſucks her princely eggs.Shat. 
Sneak not away, fir; for the friar and you 
Muſt have a word anon: lay hold on him. SBI. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 


Ten ſkulk'd behind the fence, and fneat'd away. 1 


I ought not to turn my back, and to /acat off 
in ſilence, and leave the truth to lie haffled, bleed- 
ing, and flain. | 
He faeak'd into the grave, 

A monarch's half, and half a harlot's ſlave. Dunc. 
Are you all ready? Here's your mulick here: 
Author, /neakoff; we'll tickle you, my dear. More. 


"crouch; to truckle. . 
I need ſalute no great man's threſhold, e to 
none of his friends to ſpeak a good word for me 


Dryden. 


| Sxe/axINGLY, zus k Ing. If. adv. [from na. 


b Il part of any thing; a broken part. | 
3. A ſmall part of any So P 2. In a covetous manner. 


which, by reaſon of its perpetuity, muſt be regu- | 


We have often little ſnatches of ſunſhine and fair 
weather in the moſt uncomfortable parts of the | 
 SpeAator. 


Sia | 


1 


| 
\ 


FO 1 


L 


| 


Watts. 
1 


L 


South. | 


| drink. 


1 


'SNE 
Few” 

When int'reſt calls off all her ſa. ...- 
When all th' oblig'd deſert, . all he 1 
She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell. 
When the laſt ling ring friend has bid farewel P 

Tom ſtruts a Pldier, open, bold, and bra A 
Will real, a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knaye 4-4 

„ Þobs, 


SNE'AKER, 8n&k-Ur. 2. /. A ſmall veſſel of 


1 have juſt left the right worſhipful and his n 
. midons about a /teaker of five gallons, "3x 
SNE/AKING, 8nCk-Ing. participial adj. ; 
ſneak.] * 
1. Servile.; mean; low. 
| When the ſmart dialogue grows rich, 
With /acating dog, and ugly bitch. 


i . Rows, 
2. Covetous; niggardly ; meanly parſimo 


nous, 


„ e41 
I 3 ſervilely. 

: Do all things like a man, not ſneakingly p 

Think the king ſees thee ſtil]. 


Herbert, 
While you ſneatingly ſubmit, 
And beg our pardon at our feet, 
Diſcourag'd by your guilty fears 
To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras, 


SNE/AKINGNESS, 8nC'k-ing-nls. 2. /. from 
ſneaking.] | 

' 1, Niggardlineſs. 

2. Meanneſs ; pitifulneſs. | 

SNE AKUP, 8nc k-Up. 2. /. {from /reab.) 1 
cowardly, creeping, inſidious ſcoundrel, 
Obſolete. 

The prince is a jack, a ſneatup; and if he were 
here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he would 
fay ſo. | Shateſp. Henry IV. 

To SNEAP, 8nC'p. v. a. [This word ſeems a 
corruption of /nzb, or of ſnap, to reprimand, 
Perhaps /zap is in that ſenſe from ji, 
ſnibbe, Dan.] „ 

Men ſhulde him ſaibbe bitterly, 
t. To reprimand ; to check. 
2. To nip. 


— 


1 


Clay, 


What may 
Breed upon our abſence, may there blow 


No jneaping winds at home. Shatejp, 


| SNEAP, sné'p. 7. ,. (from the verb.] A re- 


primand; a check. - 
My lord, Iwill not undergo this /neas without 


ſaucineſs: if a man will court'ſy and ſay nothing, 
he is virtuous. 


To SNEB, 8nlb'. v. a. [properly to /nib. See 


| SNnEe4ae-] To check; to chide; to repri- 


Which made this fooliſh briar wax fo bold, 
That on a time he caſt him to ſcold 


. 


And ſnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Sper/r, 


| To Su EER, snè'r. v. 2. [This word is ap- 


parently of the ſame family with 


ſaore and 
jnort.] | 


| x. To ſhow contempt by looks: nao ſuſper- 


dere adunco. 8 | 
10 2 inſinuate contempt by covert expreſ 
ons. | 


againſt his 
L' Efirange- 
I could be content to be a little /neered at in à 
line, for the ſake of the pleaſure I ſhould have 1s 
reading the reſt. | Pope, 

If there has been any thing expreſſed with too 


to irritate a prince 
ſubjects. | | | 


daring writers of the age againſt religion, who 
have left reaſon and decency. al. 
3. To utter with grimace. 
have not been Jreering fulſome lies, and nau- 
ſeous flattery, at a little tawdry whore, Congre% 


Nothing can ſupport minds drooping and ſuca l- 
_ and inward]y reproaching them, from a ſenſe 
their on guilt, — others as bad. 
South's Sermons. 


A 
Fe 


To ſhew awkward mirth. 
I hag no power over one muſcle in 
| though they ſueered at every word ſpoken 


| | 
1 their faces, 
by x 

Tailer. 


Swe 


[from 


reply: you call honourable boldneſs inipudent 


Sbhakeſp. Henry IV. | 


The wolf was by, and the fox in a ſncering way 
| -adviſed him not 


much ſeverity, it will fall upon thoſe /acering ot 
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nsr. 1. . (from the verb. 
A bow "Tk act ridiculee- 
1. Did not the ſarer of more impartial men, 
At ſenſe and virtue. balance all agen. Pope. 
2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. 


aq en) in this diſguiſe neither the wiſ- 


Jom of the one, nor the majeſty of the other, 
could ſecure them from a ſeer. 

SxE ERE x, sné'r-ür. 1. /. [from /acer.] He 
that ſneers or ſhows contempt. | 

7, SNEEZE, enè z. v. n. [mepan, Sax. nigſen, 
Dut.] To emit wind audibly by the noſe. 

It one be about to neee, rubbing the eyes till | 
teats run will prevent it; for that the humour de- 
ſcending to the noſtrils is diverted to the eyes. Bac. 

if che pain be more intenſe and deeper within, 
amongſt the membranes, there will be an itching | 
in the palate and noſtrils, with frequent /rcezing. 

| | : Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| To thee Cupid /reez'd alond ; $f 

And every lucky omen ſent before, 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan ſhore. Dry. 

if any thing oppreſs the head, it hath a power 
to free itſelf by ſneezing. Ray on the Creation. 
Violent ſneezing produceth convulſions in all the 
muſcles of reſpiration : ſo great an alteration can 


be produced only by the tickling of a feather; and 


if the action of /ncezing ſhould be continued by 
ſome very acrid ſubſtance, it will produce headach, 
univerſal convulſions, fever, and death. Arbutbnot. 


An officer put the ſharp end of his half-pike a | 


good way up into my noſtril, which tickled my noſe | 
| like a ſtraw, and made me /reeze violently, Swift. 
SxEEZ E, Sn&'z. u. f. {from the verb.] Emiſ- 
fion of wind audibly by the noſe. 
Ll heard the rack, | 
4s earth and ſky would mingle; but 
Theſe flaws, though mortals fear them, 
As dangerous to the piliar'd frame of heav'n, 
Are to the main as wholeſome as a ſneeze 
To man's leſs univerſe, and ſoon are gone, 
* _ Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


We read in Godignus, that upon a ſneeze of the 


emperor of Monomotapa, there paſſed acclamations 
ſucceſhvely through the city. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
SNE'EZEWORT, sné'z-würt. u. . [ptarmica, 
Lat.] A plant. | 
Suk r, 8net*. u. /. [among hunters.] The fat 
of a deer. | Die. 
Sn E, sn“. The old preterite of To ſnow, Dif. 
To Sx1B, 8nib', v. a. ſnibbe, Dan. See SNEAP.] 
To check; to nip;. to reprimand. | 
' Aſked for their paſs by every ſquib,, . 
That lift at will them to revile or ſnib. Hubb, Tale. 


Brick and ſnee, $nlk' and sné'. 1. /. A combat 


with knives. 55 8 8 
Among the Dunkirkers, where /nich and ſnee 
was in faſhion, a boatſwain, with ſome of our 
men drinking together, became quarrelſome: one 
of our men beat him down; then kneeling upon 
his breaſt, he drew out a knife ſlicking in his ſaſh, 
and cut him from the ear towards the mouth. = 


Wiſ:man's Surgery. 1 


To Sx1'CxeR or Snigger, 8nik'-ar. v. n. To. 
laugh flily, wantonly, or contemptuoulſly ; 
to laugh in one's fleevge. Dic. 
To Sx1FF, s8nlf'. v. n. ( /nifa, Swed.] To 
_ draw breath audibly up the noſe. ? 
So then youlook*dſeorntul, and /nift at the dean, 

As who ſliquld ſay, Now am ſkinny and lean ? 


5 ; ; 0 Suit. | 

'To Sn1'GGLE, 8nlgl. v. u. Hp 9225 

|  - -Swggling is thus performed-: in a warm day, 

when thewater is loweſt; take a ſtrong ſmall hook, 
tied to a ſtring about yard long; and then into 

_ © one of the holes, where an ec} may hide herſelf, 
with the help of a ſhort ſtick put in your bait 


leiſurely, and as far as-yob may conveniently : if | 


within the fight of it, the ect will bite inſlantly, i 
a cortainly gorge it: pull bim out by de- 


+F 


= 


| To Sx12, 8nlp'. v. a. [ /aippen, Dut.] To cut 


1 


| 
| 
| 


| 


j 


| 
| 


, 


1. To run at the noſe. | : 


* WY ; Walton : Angler, | 


* k 


| 
| 


SNO 


at once with ſciſſars. 


The ſinus ſhould be laid open, which was iet 
up about two inches with a pair of probe-ſciflars, | 


and the inciſed lips dreſſed. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
When tradeſmen brought extravagant bills, Sir 
Roger uſed to bargain to cut off a quarter of a 


yard: he wore a pair of ſciſſars for this purpoſe, | 


and would /zip it off nicely, Arbuthnot. 
Putting one blade of the ſciſſars up the gut, and 
the other up the wound, ſnip the whole length of 
the fiſtula. 8 Sharp, 
Sn1ie, 8nlp'. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſingle cut with ſeiſſars. | 
| What! this a ſleeve ? 
Here's ib and nip, and cut, and {liſh and flaſh, 
Like to a cenſor in a barber's ſhop. Shaleſp. 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it was 
laid open; therefore with one ſaip more [ laid it 
open to the very end. W iſeman's Surgery. 

2. A ſmall ſhred.” | 

Thoſe we keep within compaſs by ſmall /zips of 
emplaſt, hoping to defend the parts about ; but, in 
ſpite of all, they will ſpread farther. Viſeman s Fur. 

3. A ſhare; a ſnack. A low word. 

He found his friend upon the mending hand 
which he was glad to hear, becauſe of the /i that 
he himſelf expected upon the dividend. L Eſtrange. 

SNiIPE, 8nIp'. =. /. [ /acppe, Germ. rnixe, Sax. 
y/ait, Welſh.] | | 
r. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident cauſes of the atra bilis 
are a high fermenting diet; as old cheeſe; birds 
feeding in fens, as geeſe, ducks, woodcocks, /nipes, | 
and ſwans. : Fleyer. 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 5 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe; 

For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane, 
If I ſhould time expend with ſuch a pe, 
But for my ſport and profit. Shaleſp. Othello. 


SN1 PPER, 8nip'-pur. n. / [from /nip.] One | 


that ſnips, RT! 
SN1'PPET, 8nip -plit. n. /. [from nip.] A 
ſmall part; a ſhare. | 
Witches ſimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors ſnippets ; = or 
Or from the pill'ry tips of ears. Hudibras. 
SN1/PSNAP, snip'-snap. 3. , [a cant word 
formed by reduplication of /zap.] Tart 
dialogue, with quick replies. | 
Dennis and diſſonance, and captious art, 
And /nip/nap ſhort, and interruption ſmart. 
| 5 bs Pope's Dunciad. 
SNITE, 8nf't. . ſ. {pniza, Sax.) A ſnipe. 
This is perhaps the true name; but /aipe 
prevails, T2 | 
Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geeſe, and 
ducks: of wild, quail, rail, /aite, and wood - dove. 
| | | Carew. | 
To SNITE, sni't. v. a, [nnytan, Sax.] To 
blow the noſe. | | | 
Nor would any one be able to faite his noſe, or to 
ſneeze; in both which the paſſage of the breath 
through the mouth, being intercepted by the tongue, 
is forced to go through the noſe. Grew's Ceſmologia. 
SNIVEL, 8nlv'l: 1. /. { navel, ſnevel, Germ.] 
Snot ; the running of the noſe. | 
To SNUVEL, sntv'l. v. 1. [from the noun.] 


2. To cry as children, 


Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; | 


and whether we go to our graves/rivelling or ſing - 
ing, tis all mere form. C Eftrange, 
Away goes he /zlvelling and yelping, that he | 
had dropt his axe into the water. L Efrange. 
SN1'VELLBER, sniv-lür. x. / (from nivel. 
A weeper; a weak lamenter.. 
He'd more lament when 1 was dead, E 
Than all the faivellers round my bed. Swift. 
To SNORE, 8n&T. v. 1. [/norcken, Dut.] To 


1 


? þ 


| 


] 


| 


SNO 


1 did unreverently blame the gods, | 
Who wake for thee, though thou /avre for thyſelf, 
| Ben Jonſon. 


Makes ſome ſuſpect he ſnores as well as nods. 
; Roſcommon, 
He may lie in his ſhades, and ſure on to doomſ- 
day for me; unleſs I ſee farther reaſon of diſturb- 
ing his repoſe. , Stilling fleet. 
Is not yonder Proteus? cave? 
It is, and in it lies the god aſleep; 
And ſavring by 
We may deſcry | 
The monſters of the deep. Dryden's Albion, 
Lay ſtretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
-Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd. Addi/e 
SNORE, 8nOr. n. /. [rnona, Sax. from the 
verb.] Audible reſpiration of fleepers 
through the noſe. | 
The ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with fſnores : I've draggd 
their poſſets. Sbhaleſp. Macbeth. 


SNO'RER, snö'r-ur. n. /. [from ſnore.] He 
that ſnores. | | Fs 
To SNORT, snört'. v. n. {| ſnorcken, Dut.] To 
blow through the noſe as a high-mettled 
horſe. 8 ä | 
The ſnorting of his horſes was heard. Fer. viii. 16. 
The fiery war-horſe paws the ground, 
And ſnorts and trembles at the trumpet's ſound. 
SE | Addiſon, 
From their full racks the gen'rous ſteeds retire, 
| Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſnorting fire. 
en Ovid. 
He with wide noftrils, ſnorting, ſkims the wave. 
2 p | Thomſon. 
SNOT, snot', 1. /. [nnore, Sax. ſnot, Dut.] 
The mucus of the noſe. | 
Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
His /zot into the meſs, tis all his own. © Swift. 
Syno'TTY, snöôt“- ty. adj. [from faot.] - Full of 
ſnot. 5 
This ſquire South my huſband took in a dirty 
ſaotty-noſed boy. | Arbutbnot. 
SNOUT, snou't. . /. [ nuyt, Dut.] 
1. The noſe of a beaſt. 5 | 
His noſe in the air, his ſnont in the ſkies, Tuer. 
| In ſhape a beagle's whelp throughout, 
With broader forehead, and a ſharper ſnout, Dryd. 
2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. 
Her ſubtle. /nout 


Did quickly wind his meaning out. Hudibras, ' 
But when the date of Nock was out, 
Off dropt the ſympathetick ſnow, 


Hudibras. 
What Mthiop lips he has, 
How foul a. /zout, and what a hanging face! 
| | Dryden's Fuvenal, 
Charm'd with his eyes, and chin, and ſnout, 
Her pocket-glaſs drew ſlily out; 0 
And grew enamour'd with her phiz, 
As juſt the counterpart of his. Swift. 
3. The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 


| SNO'UTED, snou't-Id. adj. [from ſnout.) 


Having a ſaout. 
Their dogs ſnouted like foxes, but deprived of 
that property which the logicians call propriuus 
guarto modo, for they could not bark, 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, and ſooted like 
a goat. ; 


they unite into drops. een 
Drought and heat confume ſnow waters. 
e, n Job, XXiv, 19. 
He gives the winter's /ng« her airy birth, - 
And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. $andys. 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcendirig /nows. Pope, 


. 


To SNOW, 8n6', v. u. Irnapan, Sax. ſuecuauen, 


breathe hard through the noſe, as men in 


Dut.] To fall in ſnow; | 


Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods, 


The giant, gorg'd with fleſh,and wine, and blood, 


Heyhyn. 


, Grew. 
SNOW, s8n&. u. /. [nnap; Sax. free, Dut. 1 
The ſmall particles of water frozen before 


D 


w— 
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1 had been pared or ſhaven off. Ray on the Creation. 


SNU 
© The bills being high about them, it ſaows 7.2 the 


To Sxow, 8nd'. wv. 4. To ſcatter Vice ſow. | 

If thou beſt born to ſee ſtrange fights, 

Ride ten thouſand days and nights, TOR. 

Til age ſnow white bairs on thee. Donne. 

Sx0'WBALL, $10'-bal. 2. f. [ frow and ball. 

A round lump of congelated ſnow. 

They paſſed to the eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 

their company daily increaſing, like a ſnozvball in 

rolling. Hayward. 

- His bulky folly gathers as it goes, | 
And, rolling a' er you, like a /nozoball grows. Dryd. 


A ſrowbell having the power to produce in us | 


the ideas of white, cold, and round, the powers, 
as they are in the ſzewball, I call qualities; and, 
as they are ſenſations in our underſtandings, ideas. 
1 | : Loc le. 
S$x0'wBROTH, 8n&'-brdth. u. J. [| ſnoaw and 
- broth.) Very cold liquor. | 
Angelo, a man whoſe blood 
Is very ſnowbroth, one who never feels 
The wanton ſlings and motions of the ſenſe. Sha. 
SnoO'WDEEP, 8n6-dep. n. .. [viola bulbo/a, 
Lat.] An herb. | ; | 
SnO'wDROP, 8n0'-dfop. u. /. [narciſſoleucoium, 
Lat.] An early flower. ö 
When we tried the experiment with the leaves 
of thoſe purely white flowers that appear about the 
end of winter, called ſnoodrops, the event was not 
much unlike that newly mentioned. Boyle on Colours. 
I The little ſhape, by magick pow'r, 
Grew leſs and leſs, contracted to a flow'r ; 
A flow'r that firſt in this ſweet garden ſmil'd, 
To virgins ſacred, and the ſnowdrop ſtyl'd. Tickel. 
SNOW-WH1TE, $Sn6-hwit; adj. { ſnow and 
 avhite.] White as ſnow. | 
A ſnow-2obite bull mall on your ſhore be flain ; 
His offer'd entrails caſt into the main. Dryden An. 


Sxo'wy, 8n0'-y. adj. [from ſnow.) 
1. White like ſhow.  _— 
$0 ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellow ſhews. Sbaleſp. 
Now [I ſee thy jolly train: 
Snowy headed winter leads, 
Spring and ſummer next ſucceeds ; 
' Yellow autumn brings the rear; 
Thou art father of the year. 

The bluſhing ruby on her /nowy breaſt, 
RNender' d its panting whiteneſs more confeſt. Prior. + 
2. Abounding with ſnow. 8 0 

8 | "Theſe firſt in Crete 
And Ida known; thence on the ſnowy top | 
- OfcoldOlympusruPdthe middle air. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
A s when the Tartar from his Ruſſian foe, 
By Aſtracan, over the ſnowy plains . 
Retires. SE Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
SNUB, 8nQb', 1. /. [from ſuebbe, Dut. a noſe ; 
or #nubel a joint of the finger.] A jag; 
2 ſnag; a knotin wood. IP 
. _ Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 
All arm'd with ragged ſnubs, and knotty grain, 


Rowe. 


Him thought at firſt encounter tohaveſlain. F. Pueen. | 


SNEAP, SNEB, SIB. ] 

x. To check; to reprimand. 

2. To nip. 8 ; 1 23 
Near the ſea-ſhores, the heads and boughs of 
trees run out far to landward; but toward the ſea 
are ſo ſnubbed by the winds, as if their boughs 


To SxuB, snüb', v. a. [rather 7 ſnib. See 


To SNUB, snüb'. v. n. [ /auffen, Dut.] To 
ſob with convulſion, 
To SNUDGE, 8nudzh', v. n. [/niger, Dan.) 
To lie idle, cloſe, or ſaug.. 
Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 
Now eat his bread in DEI ty ⁰ù1n8 
And ſaudge in quiet; now he ſcorns increaſe ; 
Now all day ſpares. e Herders, 


\SNUFF, 8ndf'. =. /. [/auf, Dut. ſnot.) 


3. A candle almoſt burnt out. 


5. Reſentment expreſſed by ſnifting ; perverſe ) 


| 6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 


To SNUFF, 8nuf'. v. a. [ ſnuffen, Dut.] 
1. To draw in with the breath. | 


Trace the ſly felon through the tainted dew : 


Nor odours lure him from the choſen game; 


1. Snot, In this ſenſe it is not uſed, 


% 


- SNU 


oct then een thew it rains, Frome! 1.7: | 2- The uſeleſs excreſcence of a candle: whence 
idem. ms. Drown s Trau. 


moucher la chandelle. . 


My ſnuff and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out. Shakefp. King Lear. 
But deareſt heart, and dearer image, ſtay! 
Alas! true joys at beſt are dreams enough : _ 
Though you ſtay here, you paſs too faſt away; 
For even at firſt life's taper, is a ſnuff, Donne. 
If the liquor be of a clòſe and glutinous con- 
ſiſtency, it may burn without any ſn«f},, as we 
ſee in camphire, and ſome other bituminous ſub- 
ſtances; and moſt of the ancient lamps were of 


this kind, becauſe none have been found with 
ſuch wicks. Wilkins. 


*, Lamentable ! 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
I th* dungeon by a /nuf. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after 
the flame, | Eh. 
A torch, ſnußt, and all, goes out in a moment, 
when dipped into the vapour. Addiſon on Italy. 


reſentment. Not uſed unleſs in low lan- 
guage, | | Et” 
| | What hath been ſeen \ — 
Either in /au#7 or packings of the duke's, 
Or the hard rain which both of them have borne 
Againſt the old kind king. Sha. King Lear. 


Jupiter took ſnu at the contempr, and puniſhed 
bim: he ſent him home again. L' Eftrange. 


Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſav the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 


The pungent grains of titillating duſt, Pope. 


A heifer will put up her noſe, and ſay in the 
air, againſt rain, 8 Bacon. 
| With delight he fang d the ſmell 5 
Of mortal change on earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

He /xuff5 the wind, his heels the ſand excite; 
But when he ſtands collected in his might, 
He roars, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful fight. Dry. 
The youth, | 
Who holds the neareſt lation to the light, 
Already ſeems to Jauff the vital air, 
And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear. 
1 Dryden s Huneid. 
My troops are mounted; their Numidian ſteeds | 
Sm up the wind, and long to ſcour the deſert. 
| Addiſon. | 
My nag's greateſt fault was /nufſing up the air 
about Brackdenſtown, whereby he became ſuch a 
lover of liberty, that I could ſcarce hold him in. 


2. To ſcent. 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find. 
The change of heav'n, and /zuf5 it in the wind. 
5 | | Dryden. 

For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 

And tempt the ſtream, and /n their abſent loves. 

Et Coty Dryden. 

* Ofer all the blood-hound boaſts ſuperior ſkill, 

- To ſcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows vain alarms reje&s with ſcorn, - 
True to the maſter's voice, and learned horn: 
His noſtrils oft, if ancient fame ſing true, 


Once fauff d, he follows with unalter'd aim, : 


Deep-mouth'd he thunders, and inflam'd he views, 
Springs on relentleſs, and to death purſues. Tickel. 
3. To crop the candle. ; 
I The late queen's gentlewoman! + 


. * 


To be her miſtreſs? miſtreſs! RES EE 
This candle burns not clear: 'tis I muſt ſavff it, 
And out it goes. _ Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Againſt a communion-day our lamps ſhould be 
| 8 our lights /a»7d, and our religion more 


. | 


80 
Vou have got 
An office for your talents fit, | 
To /nff the lights, and ſtir the fire 
And get a dinner for your hire. : 
To SNUFFy snüf'. v. u. 


t. To ſnort ; to draw breath b 


th 
The fury fires the pack; they . 
And feed their hungry noſtrils with the "Soo 


Dryden ö 
Says Humpus, Sir, my maſter bad fa 8 
Vour company to dine with him to-day: : 
He ſnuff, then follows, up the ſtairs he goes; 
Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his ſhocs, x; 
2. To fnift in contempt. * 
Ye ſaid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye Pave 
ſaufd at it. Mal. ii. 1 
Sxu'FFBox, snvif'-boks. 1. /. [/auff and bor 
The box in which ſnuff is carried. 5 
If a gentleman leaves a ſnufbox on the table 
and goeth away, lock it up as part of your vail; 


8 wit, 


Sift, 


Sir Plume, of amber /aufbox juſtly vain, 

n And the nice ge of a clouded cane. , 
Snu'FFER, 8nuf-fur. n. ſ. [from ſuf) I. 
that ſnuffs. 1 e 
SNu'FFERS, snüf-fürz. 1. / [from ſup 
The inſtrument with which the candle i; 
clipped. | 
When you have ſnuffed the candle, leave the 
ſnuffers open. 


hard through the noſe. 

A water-ſpanic] came down the river, ſhewing 
that he hunted for a duck; and with a nuſfig 
grace, diſdaining that his ſmelling force could not 
as well prevail through the water as through the 
air, waited with his eye to ſee whether he could 
eſpy the duck's getting up again. Sidney, 

Bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, 
With /auffling broken-winded tones, 
Whoſe blaſts of air, in pockets ſhut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudilros, 
It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who 

{melt and ſnuſfled, and conſidered on't, L. Efirarge, 

| | One clad in purple 

Fats, and recites ſome lamentable rhyme, 

Some ſenſeleſs Phillis in a broken note, 

Sauffling at noſe, and croaking in his throat. Dry 
SNU FFLER, snüf-lür. 2. /. (from /nufte.] 

He that ſpeaks through the noſe. 

To SNUG, s8nvg'. v. 2. | friger, Dut.] To 
He olofect | 

There ſaugg ing well, he well appear'd content, 

So to have done amiſs, ſo to be ſnent. Sidi. 

As the loving couple lay ſnugging together, 

Venus, to try if the cat had changed her manners 

with her ſhape, turned a mouſe looſe into the 

chamber, | N L' Eftrange. 
Snus, snäüg'. adj. [from the verb.) 
1. Cloſe; free from any inconvenience, Jet 
not ſplendid. Is 
They ſpied a country farm, 
Where all was /zug, and clean, and warm; 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
| Secur'd it both from rain and wind. 
2. Cloſe ; out of notice. 
1 At Wills 

Lie ſang, and hear what criticks ſay. 
3. Shly or infidiouſly cloſe, | 

Did I not ſee you, raſcal! did I not, , 

When you lay ſzug, to ſnap young Damen £2 
RY 1 den. 
To S,, anüg l. v. u. (from ſuug.] To 

lie cloſe; to lie warm. 


oF 


Prior. 


Swift, 


| 80, 86, adv. Lrpa, Sax. ſoo, Dut. ſo, Gern. 


1. In like manner. It anſwers to as eitbet 
preceding or following. Notingcompariſon. 
As whom the fables feign of monſtrous ſize, 
Titanian or earthborn, that warr'd on Jove, 


Milton, 


FL * Taylor. 


1 | Thick 


| $0 ſiretch'd out huge in length the arch fend . 


# 


# 


Swift's Directions to the Butler 
To SNU'FFLE, 8nufl. v. a. [ ſaufelen, Dut. 
- To ſpeak through the noſe; to breathe 


b 
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3+ In ſuch a manner, 


5. In the ſame manner. 


} 
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Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrew the brooks ). | 


1 brofa, where th' Etrurian ſhades 
E embow'r, /o thick beſtrewn, 2 
Abjedt and loſt, lay theſe. _ Milton. 

Fir d at firſt ſight with what the muſe impartz, 

In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

5 plan heh towing lp we tr: 

0? and ſeem to trea 
| ws 7 2 : Pope. 
I into air the purer ſpirits flow, 5 

b e Ep reins S kindred dregs below, 
So flew her ſoul to its congenial place. Pope. | 

4, To ſuch a degree. 3: ater 

© Why is his chariot /o long in coming! | 
| Fudg. v. 28 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 
Remain /o long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or is 't blind chance 
That {till deſires new ſtates t' advance? 
1 Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
Amoret, my lovely foe, ; d 
Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie, 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſo, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
I viewed in my mind, fo far 05 _ * the 
inning and progreſs of a riſing world. 

' IEF DN l * Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
Why ſhould we mourn that he /o ſoon is freed. Dryd. 

Upon our firſt going into a company of ſtrangers, 


our benevolence or averſion riſes towards ſeveral | 


particular perſons, before we have. heard them 

- ſpeak, or ſo much as know who they are. 
| cs Addiſon's Spectator. 
We think our fathers fools, ſo wiſe we're grown: 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us ſo, Pope. 


There's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer coſenage all; FS 


For though ſome long ago 


Lik'd certain colours mingled /o and fo, 
That doth not tie me now from chuſiag new. Suct/. 
We may be certain that man is not a creature 
that hath wings; becauſe this only concerns the 
manner of his exiſtence; and we, ſeeing what he | 
is, may certainly know that he is not ſo or ſo. Locke. 
I ſhall minutely tell him the ſteps by which 1 
was brought into this way, that he may judge 
whether I proceeded rationally, if /o be any thing 
in my example is worth his notice. 
This gentleman is a perſon of good ſenſe, and 
Knows that he is very much in Sir Roger's eſteem, 
Jo that he lives in the family rather as a relation 
than dependent. | Addiſon. 
4. It is regularly anſwered by as or that, but 
they are ſometimes omitted. ' | 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, bat hell 
| Grew darker at their frown. Milton. 
There is ſomething equivalent in France and 
Scotland; ſo as tis à very hard calumny upon our | 
Toil to affirm that ſo excellent a fruit will not grow 
here. | I Temple. 
Of ſuch examples add me to the roll; 
Me eaſily indeed mine may neglect, | 
But God's propos'd deliverance not ſe. Milton. 
To keep up the tutor's authority, uſe him with 
great reſpect yourſelf, and cauſe all your family 
to do fo 8 | Locke. 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this im- 
mutability, Jo are the poſſibilities of being. Norris. 
6. Thus; in this manner. 5 | 
Not far from thence the mournful fields a 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded /o ? 
Did you come here a ſtranger or a foe ? 


It concerns every man, 
riouſneſs, to e 


. 
ppear, 
Dryden. ; 


with the preateſt ſe- 


uire into thoſe 8 
they be fe or , vie matters, whether 


Ne 827 r Tillotſon. 

too dern un ver complained they had too broad, 
| beer — a ny rivers; they underſtand / 
vl nature. 


% * hs 


#7 : 


Bentley. | 


Locke. | 


1 


value thoſe inefumable gifts 


80 


| So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 


Highon theſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain. Pope. | 


Whether this be from an habitual motion of 
the animal ſpirits, or from the alteration of the 
conſtitution by ſome more unaccountable way, 
this 1s certain, that /o it is, Locke. 
7. Therefore; for this reaſon; in conſequence 
of this. f ; | 
The god, though loth, yet was conſtrain'd t' obey: 
For longer time than that no living wight 
Below the earth might ſuffer d be to ſtay: 
So back again him brought to living light. F. Queen. 
Trafficke, or rove ye, and like theeves oppreſſe 
Poor ſtrange adventurers; expoſing ſo 
Your ſoulcs to danger, and your lives to wo? Chapm. 
If he ſet induſtriouſly and ſincerely to perform 
the commands of Chriſt, he can have no ground 
of doubting but it ſhall prove ſucceſsſul to him; 
and ſo all that he hath to do is, to endeavour by 
prayer, and uſe of the means, to qualify himſelf for 
this bleſſed condition. Hammond Fundamentals. 
It leaves inſtruction, and fo inſtructors, to the 
ſobriety of the ſettled articles and rule of the church. 
| 3 Holyday. 
Some are fall'n, to diſobedience fall'n; 
And ſ% from heav'n to deepeſt hell. Milt. Par. Loft. 
God makes him in his own image an intellec- 
tual creature, and / capable of dominion. Locle. 
8. On theſe terms; noting a conditional pe- 
tition : anſwered by as. : 
O goddeſs! tell what I would ſay, 
Thou know'ſt it, and I feel too much to pray; 
So grant my ſuit, as I enforce my might, 
In love to be thy champion, Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs : 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten; 
As here my ſoul acquits thee of my death, 
As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 
So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 
And ſwell the future harveſt of thy field. Pope. 
9. Provided that; on condition that: modo, 
Be not ſad: 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, ſo unapprov'd, and leave 
No ſpot or blame behind. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
So the doctrine be but wholeſome and edifying, 
though there ſhould be a want of exactneſs in the 
manner of ſpeaking or reaſoning, it may be over- 
looked. Atterbury. 
Too much of love thy hapleſs friend has prov'd, 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone; Tp 
May the remaining few know only friendſhip : 
So thou, my deareſt, trueſt, beſt Alicia, 
Vouchſafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rove, 


10. In like manner; noting conceffion of one 


propoſition and aſſumption of another: 
anſwering to as. : 


As a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt mo- 


tive, /o a prince ought to conſider the condition he 
is in when he enters on it. Swift. 


| 11. So ſometimes returns the ſenſe of a word 


or ſentence going before, and is uſed to 
avoid repetition : as, the tavo brothers were 
valiant, but the eldeſt was more /o ; that is, 
more waliant. The French article le is of- 
ten uſed in the ſame manner. This mode 
of expreſſion is not to be uſed but in fami- 
liar language, nor even in that to be com- 
mended. | EL Gs | 
The fat with plenty fills my heart, | 
The lean with love makes me too /o. Cowley. 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not ſo, 
Is pleas'd and patient till the truth he know. Denb. 
Not to admire is all the art I know. ch 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſa. 

; gs, Creech's Horace. 
One may as well ſay, that the conflagration 
ſhall be only national, as to ſay that the deluge 
was ſo, *© * | | Burnet. 

However ſoft within themſelves they afe, 
To you they will be valiant by deſpair; 


+ 


a 


his proſe is full as good. 


SOA 


For having once been guilty, well they know, 


b 


Lo a revengeſul prince they ſtill are ſo. Dryden. 
He was great ere fortune made him . Dryden. 

I laugh at every one, ſaid an old cynick, who 
laughs at me. Do you? replied the philoſopher ; 
then youlive the merrieſ life of any man in Athens. 
: Aadiſon. 

They are beautiful in themſelves, and much 
more /o in the noble language peculiar to that 
great poet. _ __ Addiſon. 
Common-plate books have been long uſed by 
induſtrious young di vines, and ſtill continue ſo. Swift. 
As to his uſing ludicrous exprefſions, my opinion 


is, that they are not ſo. | Pope. 
The bleſt to-day is as completely ſo, 
As who began a thoufand years ago. 


Pope, 
1,2. Thus it is; this is the ſtate. 7 
How ſorrow ſhakes him! | 
So, now the tempeſt tears him up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin, Dryd. 
13. At this point; at this time. 


When | | 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha' ſtrew'd his 
grave, 


And on it faid a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh ; 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you. Sap. 
14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning; well. 
O, ſo, and had you a council | 
Of ladies too? Who was your ſpeaker, Madam ? 
| Ben Jonſon s Catiline, 
15. It ſometimes is little more than an ex- 
pletive, though it implies ſome latent or 
ſurd compariſon. In French, J. | 
An aſtringent is not quite / proper, where re- 
laxing the urinary paſſages is neceſſary, Arbutb. 
16. A word of aſſumption ; thus be it, 
There is Percy; if your father will do me any . 
honour, /; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himſelf. TY L Shakeſp. 
I will never bear a baſe mind: if it be my de- 
ſtiny, /; if it be not, ſo. No man is too good to 
ſerve his prince. 9 _  Shakeſp. 
17. A form of petition. | 1 
Ready are th' appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the liſts; 
So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. Shak. 
18. So much as. However much. This is, I 
think, an irregular expreſſion. | 
So much as as you admire the beauty of his verſe, 
| Pape. 
19. So ſo. An exclamation after ſometbing 
done or known. Corrupted, I think, from 
„ | 
1 would not have thee linger in thy pan: 
So ſo. | - Shakeſp. Othello. 
| So ſo; it works; now, miſtreſs, ſit you faſt. Dryd. 
20. 80 %. [caſl, co/h, Ital.] Indifferently ; not 
much amiſs nor well. | | 
He's not very tall, yet for his years he 's tall; 
His leg is but ſo /, and yet tis well. Shateſp. 
Deliver us from the nauſcous repetition of As 
and So, which ſome / ſ% writers, I may call them 
ſo, are continually founding in our cars, | 


Felton on the Claſſicks. 


21. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 


Zo then the Volſcians ſtand but as at firſt 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them to make road 
Upon s again. ___ Shakeſp. Corialanus. 
To a war are required a juſt quarrel, ſufficient 
forces, and a prudent choice of the deſigns: ſo 
then, I will firſt- juſtify the quarrel, balance the 
forces, and propound deſigns. Bacon. 
To SOAK, 80k. v. u. [rocian, Sax.] 
I- To lie ſteeped in moiſture, 
For thy conceit in ſoaking will draw in 
More than the common blocks, _ * Shabeſp. 
2. To enter by degrees into pores, _ 
Lay a heap of earth in great froſts upon a hollow 
veſſel, putting a canvaſs between, an pour water 
upon it, ſo as to ſoak through: it Will make a 
diſſolve, 


harder ice in the veſſel, and leſs apt to 


| an ordinatily, Bacon, 


Rais, 


S 


2 Rain, freaking into the ſtrata which lie near the 


- furface, bears with it all ſuch moveable matter as 
occurs. ps n " Woodward. 
3. To drink ghattonouſly and intemperately. 
This is a low term. : 
Let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his 


' eſtate waſtes, yet the habitual thirſt after his cups | 


drives him to the tayern, though he has in his view 
the loſs of health and plenty; the leaſt of which 
he confeſſes is far greater than the tickling of his 


' palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle chat of a | 


ſoaling club. : 

To SOAK, 80k. v. 2. | 

1. To macerate in any moiſture; to ſteep; 
to keep 
drench. 


Locke. 


Many of our princes 
Lie drown'd and foa#'d in mercenary blood: 
80 do our vulgar drench their peaſant limbs 
In blood of princes. 
Theirlandfhallbe /oatedwith blood. Iſa. xxxiv. 7. 
There deep Galeſus /oahs the yellow ſands. Dryd. 
Wormwood, put. into the brine you ſoa your 
corn in, prevents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 
To draw in through the pores. 
Thou, whoſe life 's a dream of lazy pleaſure : 
* *Tis all thy bus'neſs, bus'neſs how to ſhun; 
To baſk thy naked body in the ſun, | 
, Suppling thy ſtiffen'd joints with fragrant oil; 
Then in thy ſpacious garden walk a while, | 
To fuck the moiſture up and /ogt it in. Dryden. 
To drain; to exhauſt. This ſeems to be 
a cant term, perhaps uſed erroneouſly for 
uch. | 
Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the 
earth, and /oak and exhauſt it, hurt all things that 
ow by them. 0 gs Bacon. 
A greater ſparer than a ſaver; for though he 
had ſuch means to accumulate, yet his forts, and 
* His garriſons, and his feaſtings, wherein he was 
only fumptuous, could not but ſoqk his exchequer. 
| | __ Wuatton, 


4. 


So AK ER, 80 k-Ur. n. / [from oak. ] 
x. He that macerates in any moiſture, 
2. A great drinker. In low language. 


Sor, 86'p. u. , [rape, Sax. ſapo, Lat.] A 


ſubſtance uſed in waſhing, made of a lixi- 
vium of vegetable alkaline aſhes and any 

unctuous ſubſtance. n | 

Soap is a mixture of a Hxed alkaline ſalt and oil; 

its virtues are cleanſing, penetrating, attenuating, 


{tance with ſalt my be called a ſoap. Arbuth. on Alim. 
2 is like a refiner's fire, and like Tullers /oap. 
12 | ; | : . Malachi. 
A bubble blown with water, firſt made tenaci- 
ous by diffolying a little ſoap in it, after a while will 
appear tinged with a great variety of colouts. 
Newton's Optichs. 


| E Soap- earth is found in great quantity on the land 
near the banks of the river Hermus, ſeven miles 


| Woodward,” 
Saap- aſhes are much commended, after the hb. 


from Smyrna. 


boilers haye done with them, for cold or ſour lands. 
5 2 7 Mor imer. 

As rain- water diminiſhes their ſalt, ſo 

ening of them with chamber · lee or oo - ſuds adds 
__ thereto, 3 8 
$0'APBOILER, 80'p-boil-ir. u. ſ. | ſoap and 

boil.) One whoſe trade is to make foap. 
A ſoapbiiler condoles with me on the duties on 
c euaſtle-ſoap. Au ſon's Spectator. 


| So/arworr, 20 part. 5. / Ljconaria, Lat. 


| Miller. 


Is a ſpecies of campion, _ 
To SOAR, 86'T. v. 1. [ /orare, Ital.] 


„the wings. Milton uſes it actively. 
— ONES eee 17 


a 


That mounts po higher than a bird can ſear. Shot. 


1 


wet till moiſture is imbibed; to 


* 


. 


6 
7 
F 


; 


the moiſt- | 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


— 


So'BER, 86 -bür. adj. [ /obrius, Lat. 


TR 


„ 


n 
—— Rees pa. Lbs 2) 4 


- 


8 0B 
Feather 'd ſoon and fledg d, | 


* 


They ſumm'd their pens, and ſuari 6 
th 1 Via Millan. 


With clang deſpis'd the ground. 

the mind. . | 

How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars. Sbaleſp. 
Valour ſoars above 


2. To mount intelleually; to tower with | 


What the world calls mĩsfortune and afflictions. Add. | 


3. To riſe high. | 
| Who aſpires muſt down as low 
As high he ſcar'd. | Milton, 
Flames riſe and ſink by fits; at laſt they /oer 
In one bright blaze, and then deſcend no more. 
es | Dryden, 
When ſwallows fleet ſoar high, and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 
SOAR, 80T. n./. [from the verb.] Towering 
flight. 
8 Within ſoar = 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he ſeems 
A phenix. Milton. 
To SO0B, 80b'. v. n. [reob complaining, Sax. 
Perhaps it is a mere onomatopæia copied 
from the ſound.] To heave audibly with 
convulſive ſorrow; to ſigh with convulſion. 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, 
He twenty times made pauſe to ſob and weep. Shak. 
As if her life and death lay on his ſaying, 
Some tears ſhe ſhed, with ſighs and ſobbings mixt, 
As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. 
Fairfax. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe /0bb'd, and furious with deſpair 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair. Dryd. 
When children have not the power to obtain 
their deſire, they will, by their clamour and ſobbing, 
maintain their title to it. Locke on Education, 
I ſebb'd; and with faint eyes 5 
Look'd upwards to the Ruler of the ſkies. Harte. 


'$OB, 80b'. x. , [from the verb.] A convul- 


five figh; a convulfive act of reſpiration 
obſtructed by ſorrow. . 
Break, heart, or choak with ſobs my hated breath; 
Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryd. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 


The ſhort thick ſo, loudſcream, and ſhriller ſquall. 


A wond'rous bag with both her hands ſhe binds: 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, ' 


Sighs, ſobe, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. | 
; | Pape. | 


To So, 86b/. wv. 4. To ſoak. A cant word. | 
and reſolving; and any mixture of any oily ſub- 0 SOB, 80D". u. 4. To ſoak. A cant wor 


The tree being ſobbed and wet, ſwells. Mortimer. 
ſobre, Fr.] 


* 


drunken. 5 . 
d godly life. Com. Pr. 


Live a ſober, righteous, an 


The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as | 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. | 
No ſober temperate perſon, wharſoever other fins | 


to the ſober man. 


he may be guilty of, can look with complacency | 
upon the drunkenneſs and ſottiſhneſs of his neigh- | 
South's Sermons. | 


bour. 


. Not overpowered by drink. 


A law there is among the Grecians, whereof 


Pittacus is author; that he which being overcome 


with drink did then ſtrike any man, ſhould ſuffer | 
puniſhment double as much as if he had done the 


fame being /ober, Oy 
. Not mad; right in the underſtanding. 
Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, 


following the fury of his natural temper, made | 


every man and woman in his plays ſtark raging 

mad; there was not a ſaber perſon to be had; all 

was tem peſtuous and bluſtering. en. 
No ſober man would put himſelf into danger, for 


1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; pro I theapplauſe of eſcaping without breaking his neck. 
8 2 3 n 3 Ount; pro- 4 | g 


perly to fly without any viſible action of | 


- f , : 8 1 Dryden. 
: Rexular ; calm ; free from inordinate paſ- 
fon. 5 | lf, Se ed, ee 


This ſame young /aber blooded. bay. 4 


man can» 


( 


Pope. | 


Temperate, particularly in liquors; not | 


| Hooker. N 


* id 


8 0 B 


Cieca travelled all over Peru, and js 
ſober writer. Abbot's Deſcription * 
Young men likewiſe exhort to be „ele- eh 
The governour of Scotland being 1 6. 
rage, and /ober judgment, amply performed his 2 
both before the battle and in the field. e 7 
* Theſe confuſions diſpoſed men of any Taber hy 
derſtanding to wiſh. for peace. (la 5 1 
Among them ſome ſober men confeſſed, ETD 
his majeſty's affairs then ſtood, he could not 3 


hy Clareng;; 

To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe live; 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the ſmiles | 
Of theſe fair atheiſts. Miles. 

Be your deſigns ever ſo good, your intentions 
ever ſo ſober, and your ſearches directed in the fear 
of God. 5 Materlani. 

5. Serious; ſolemn; grave. 1 

. Petruchio | 
Shall offer me, diſguis'd in ſober robes, 
To old Baptiſta as a ſchoolmaſter. 

5 Come, civil night, 

Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in black. 
Twilight grey 
Had in her ſober liv'ry all things clad. MMilun. 
What parts gay France from /cber Spain? 

A little riſing rocky chain: 

Of men born ſouth or north o' th' hill, 

Thoſe ſeldom move, theſe ne'er ſtand till. Pri, 

For Swift and him deſpis'd the farce of ſtate, 

The ſober follies of the wiſe and great. Pape. 

See her ſober over a ſampler, or gay over a jointed 

baby. | Pepe, 
To SO'BER, 86-bur. v. a. [from the adjcc- 
tive.] To make ſober. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Dring deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring ; 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely /ob-rs us again. Page, 
So'BERLY, s“ -bür- y. adv. [from ober. 
1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madneſs. | | 
3. Temperately; moderately. 
| Let any prince think ſoberly of his forces, excert 
his militia of natives be valiant ſoldiers. Ban. 
4. Coolly; calmly. | | 

Whenever children are chaſtiſed, let it be done 
without paſſion, and ſoberly, laying on the blows 
flowly. | Luck, 
'So'BERNESS, $0'-bur-nfs. . /. [from /ober.] 
1. Temperance in drink. 
| Keep my body in temperance, /oberne/s, and chaſ- 

ity. 2 Cammon Prayer. 

Calmneſs; freedom from enthuſiaſm; cool- 

neſs. | 
A perſon noted for his ſoberne/s and {kill in ſpa- 
gyrical preparations, made Helmont's experiment 


Sal. 


Shel! | 


2. 


: 


ſucceed very well. Boyle, 
Ĩhe ſoberneſ of Virgil might have ſhewn the 
difference. | : Dryden, 


. 


'SOBRIETY, $6-bri-&-ty. u. /. [from ſobriete, 
Fr. ſobrius, Lat.] | 
1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs. 
| Drunkenneſs is more uncharitable to the ſoul, 
and in ſcripture is more declaimed againſt, that 
gluttony ; and /obriety hath obtained to figniy 
| temperance in drinking. 8 Taylu. 
2. Preſent freedom from the power of ſtrong 
liquor. 3 8 | 
General temperance. 
In ſetting down the form of common praper, 
there was no need that the book ſhould mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the unfitneſs of u 
ignorant, miniſter; more than that he which | 
leribeth the manner how to pitch a field, ſho 
ſpeak of moderation and ſobriety in diet. Hale. 


þ 


— 


3. 
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5 


4. Freedom from inordinate paſſion. 
The libertine could not prevail on men 
. and ſobriety to give up their ER”. ca 5 57 
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2 calmneſs; eoolneſs. 


Enquire, with all ſobriety and ſeverity, whether 


n the ſootſteps of nature any ſuch tranſ- 

— te virtues, and what the force 
of imagination is. 5 15 4 So 
Sebricty in our riper years: 15 the effect of a 
well concocted warmth ; but where the principles 
pk only phlegm, what can be expected but an in- 

© Goid manhood, and old infancy ? 
if ſometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a 


| ſecret gracefulneſs of youth which accompanies | 


his writings, though the ſtayedneſs and. ſobriety of 
age be 3 i 2 Dryden. 
2 1 üben u and, I Bad almoſt ſaid, 

| without any ſobriety or modeſty. 
| Mirth makes them not mad; 
Nor ſobriety fad. Denham. 


S0'CCAGE, sk -kédzh. u. ſ. ſors Fr. a plough- 


ſhare ; /occagium, barbarous Lat.] In law, 
is 2 tenure of lands for certain inferiour or 
huſbandly ſervices to be performed to the 
lord of the fee; all ſervices due for land 
being: knight's ſervice, or /occage ſo that 
Whatever is, not knight's ſervice, is /occage. 


This /occage is of three kinds; a /occage of | 


free tenure, where a man holdeth by free 
ſervice of twelve pence a-year for allmanner 


of ſervices. Soccage of ancient tenure is of | 
land of ancient demeſne,- where. no writ 


original ſhall be uſed, but the writ /ecundum 
conſuetudinem manerii. Soccage of baſe te- 
nure is where thoſe that hold it may have 
none other writ but the monſtraverunt, and 
- ſuch ſockmen hold not by certain ſervice. 


| Coabell. 
The lands are not holden at all of her majeſty, |. 


or not holden: in chief, but by a mean tenure in 
ſoccage, or by knight's ſervice. Bacon. 


Soca ER, 80k'-kEdZh-er.. x. . [from /oc- | 


cage.] A tenant by ſoccage. 
SO'CIABLE, s6'-sh&bl. adj. [ /ociable,. Fr. 
ſociabilis, Lat.] x 
I. Fit to be conjoined. 3 
Another law toucheth them, as they are ſociable 
parts united into one body; a law which bindeth 
them each to ſerve unto other's govd, and all to 
prefer the good of the whole before whatſoever 
their own particular. 


o make man mild and ſociable to man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline. Addiſon's Cato. 
3. Friendly; familiar; converfible. © 

Them thus employ'd beheld | 

With pit y heav'n's high King, and to him call'd 

Raphael, the ſociable ſpirit that deign'd 

To travel with Tobias. 
4. Inclined to company. 


nor any thing born before his time, as this muſt 
needs be in that ſeciable and expoſed age. Wotton 
SO'CIABLENESS, 86'-8h&bl-nls.- z. J. [from 
ſociable.] 
1. Inclination to company and converſe. 
Such as would call her friendſhip love, and feign 
To ſociablengſi a name profane. 
_ The two main properties of man are contempla- 
tion, and ſociableneſs, or love of converſe. More. 
2- Freedom of conyerſation; good fellowſhip. 


He always uſed courteſy and modeſty, diſliked c 


of \ none ;. ſometimes ſociableneſs and fellowſhip, 
well liked by many. | 3 


SociABTLx, 80'-shEb-1F.. adv. [Fon ſociable. 


Converfibly; as a companion. 
55 Vet not terrible, 
That I ſhould fear; nor ſociably mild, 
As Raphael, that I ſhould much confide ; 
But folemn and ſublime. $i Milton. 
SOCIAL, 86'-8hUl. adj. ¶ /ocialis; Lat.) 


Dryden. | 


Vaterland. 


| | Hooker. | 
2. Ready to unite in a general intereſt; | 


Milton. 


In children much ſolitude and filence I like not, 


Donne. | 


8 00 


fundamental truth for regulating human ſociety, 


caſes in ſocial morality. Locke. 
True ſelf-love and ſocial are the ſame. Pope. 
2+ <9 to mix in friendly gaiety; companion- 
Able. i 
Withers, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit or thy ſocial love. Pope. 
3. 8 in union or converſe with ano- 
t er. N 
Thou in thy ſecrecy although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek'ſt not 
Social communication. Milton. 


So'CIALNESS, s&C-shèl-nis. ». /. [from /ocial.] 
The quality of being ſocial. 

SocrETy, 80-sf'-E-ty, u. JS. [fociete, Fr. ſo- 
cietas, Lat.] 

1. Union of many in one general intereſt. 


the making of laws for another ſociety, as if the 
church could make laws for the ſtate in temporals, - 
or the ſtate make laws binding the church relating 
to ſpirituals, then is that ſociety entirely ſubject to 
the other. ; 5 Leſley. 

2. Numbers united in one intereſt ; com- 
munity. 


to our reaſon, ſo is it for the intereſt of private 
perſons: and publick ſocieties, Til!otſon, 
3. Company ; converſe. 
5 To make ſociety 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone.  Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Whilſt'I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who, having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
Shunn'd-my abhorr'd ſociety. Shakeſp. K. Lear, 
Solitude ſometimes is beſt ſociety, 
And ſhort retirement urges ſweet. return. Milton. 
4. Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. 
Among unequals what /ociety can fort? Milton. 
Heav'n's greatnefs no ſociety can bear; 
Servants he made, and thoſe thou want'ſt not here. 
Dryden. 
SOCK, 80k'. n. . [ ſocus, Lat. pocc, Sax. 
ſocke, Dut.)] : 
1. Something put between the foot and ſhoe. 
EreT lead this life long, ll ſow nether ſocks, and 
mend them, and foot them too. Shak. Henry IV. 
A phyſician, that would be myſtical, preſcribeth 
for the rheum to walk continually upon a camo- 
mile alley; meaning he ſhould put camomile with- 
in his ſocłs. 3 Bacon. 


2. The ſhoe of the ancient comick actors, 
taken in poems for comedy, and oppoſed 
to buſkin or tragedy, : 

| Then to the well-trod ſtage anon, 

If Jonſon's learned fock be on, 
Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 
Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, 
Nor greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear; 
But gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 
Amidſt the monument of vaniſh'd minds. Dryden. 
On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at 
Rome, we ſee the faſhion of the old /ec+ and larva. 
| Addiſon.” 
So/CKET, Sök -kit: u. /. L ſouc hette, Fr. 
1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow 
of -a candleſtiek. | | 
Two goodly beacons, ſet in watches ſtead,” 
Therein gave light, and flam'd continually ; 
For they of living fire moſt ſubtilly | 
Were made, and fer in ſilver ſoslets bright. 
FS: oy” Fairy Queen. 
She at your flames would ſoon take fire, 
And lik candle in the ſoclet 
Diſſolve. 
The nightly virgin ſees 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt ring light advance, 


wy Oy 


Hudibras, f 


7. Relating to a general or publick-intereſt ; 
_ relating to VV 
Vor. U. Ne XVII. 


To love our neighbour as ourſelves, is ſuch a | 


that by that alone one might determine all the | 


If the power of one ſociety extend likewiſe to 


As the practice of piety and virtue is agreeable 


%"- 


80D 


The flars amaz'd ran backward from the fight, 
And, ſhrunk within their cc lets, loſt their light: 
Dryden. 
Two dire comets 

In their own plague and fire have breath'd their laſt, - 

Dr dimly in their ſinking /ochets frown, Dryden. 
To nurſe up the vital flame as long as the matter 
will laſt, is not always good huſbandry ; it is much 
better to cover it with an extinguiſher of honour, - 
than let it conſume till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the /ocet, and at length goes out in- 
no perfume. ; Collier, 
2. The receptacle of the eye. 

His eye-balls in their hollow ſockets ſink; _ 
Bereft of fleep, he loaths his meat and drink; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan | 
As the pale ſpectre of a murder'd-man. Dryden. 

3. Any hollow that receives ſomething in- 
ſerted. | 


as in the Hve brethren of the roſe, and ſockets of 
gillyflowers. 3 Bacon. 
Gomphoſis is the connection of a tooth to its 
ſocket. | Wiſeman. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the 
grating andrubbing of theſe axes againſt the ſockets 
wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome inapti> 
tude and reſiſtency to that rotation of the cylin- 
der which would otherwiſe enſue, _ Wilkins. 
On either ſide the head produce an ear, | 
And ſink a ſocket for the ſhining ſhare, Dryden. 
SO'CKETCHISEL, $0k'-kit-tshizl. 2. /. A 
ſtronger ſort of chiſels. ; «1 
Carpenters, for their rougher work, uſe a 
ſtronger ſort of chiſels, and- diſtinguiſh them by 
the name of /ocketchiſels-;- their ſhank made with 
a hollow ſocket a-top, to receive a ſtrong wooden 
ſprig made to fit into the ſocket. Moon. 
 SO'CLE, 80Kk'l. u. ſ. {With architects. ] A flat 
ſquare member under the baſes of pedeſtals 
of ſtatues and vaſes: it ſerves as a foot or 
ſtand. 1 | Bailey, 
SO'CMAN or Soccager, 86k'-man. u. J. [pocar- 
man, Sax.] A ſort of tenant that holds 
lands and tenements by ſoccage tenure, of 
which there are three kinds. See Soc- 


SO'COME, 80k'-am. 7. /, [In the oldlaw, and 
in Scotland.] A cuſtom of tenants obliged 
to grind -corn at their lord*s mill. Bailey. 

SoD, 80d'. 7. /. ["/oed, Dut.] A turf; a clod, - 

The ſexton ſhall green /ods on thee beſtow ; _ 


Alas! the ſexton is thy bankernow: Swift. - 
Here fame ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod | 
| Than fancy's feet have ever trol. Collins. 
SoD, 80d',, The preterite of /eethe. 
Never caldron ſed; 
With ſo much fervour, fed with all the ſtore | 
That could enrage it. Chapman. 
Jacob d pottage. Gen. xxv. 29. 


$0DA'LITY, $0-dal-Iit-y. n. ,. [ ſodalitas, Lat. 
A fellowſhip ; a fraternity. i . 
A new confraternity was inſtituted in Spain, of 
the ſlaves of the Bleſſed Virgin, and this ſadality 
eſtabliſhed with large indulgencies. Stilling fleet. 
So'DDEN, $80d/n. (The participle paſſive of 

ſeetbe.] Boiled ; ſeethed. ö 

| Can ſodden water, their barley broth, - _ 

Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shak. 
Sodden buſineſs! there's a ſtew d phraſe indeed! 


| Thouſodden-witted lord, thou haſt no more brain 
than I have in my elbows. Shak, Troilus and Creſſita. 
Try it with milk /odder, and with cream. Bacon. 


To So'DE R,- $6d'-dor, D. A, [ /ouder, Fr. ſour f 
deren, Dut. It is generally written ſolder, 


ment with ſome metallick matter. 
He that ſmootheth with the hammer encoura 
eth him that ſmote the anvil, ſay ing, It is ready 


And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. 


Dryden. | 


for ſodering, 5 
4R . 
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The /ockets and ſupporters of flowers are figured; | 


CAGE. - Convell. - 


Shekeſp. : 


Mix it with /odden wines and raiſins. | Dryden, 


from ſoldare, Ital. /olidare, Lat.] To ce- 


Tfaiah, xli. 
-' $O/DER3 


E 807 : | « SOF 5 1 8 OF 
 $So'pen, edd'-dir. n. . Metallick cement. This ſenſe is alſo miſtreſs of an art 2. To grow leſs obdurate, crye! a 
Still the Ow how theſe hooks | Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth ſelf ; He may /often at the Fight of the 414. . 


vere made: what is it that faſtens this ſoder, and Though this dear art doth little good impart, | The filence often of pure innocence 


links theſe firſt-principles of bodies into a chain? Since they ſmell beſt that do of nothing ſmell. 7 Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. $1.1 
i 5 Collier on Pride. | - 2 Davies. So“ FrLx, sd'f-Ix. adv, [from i ] = 
Sor, 80, 1. ſ. [ /ae, Scott.] A large wooden An idle and /oft courſe of life is the ſource of 1. Without hardneſs. * ; 
veſſel with hoops, for holding water; a criminal pleaſures. Broome. , Not violently ; not forcibly. 


| 10. Delicate; elegantly tender. 


1 cowl. 7 a | 3 1 b 1 » 1 7 fi 
A pump grown dry will yield no water; but Her form more ſoft and feminine. Milton. | 2 3 550 N cuffed, give ng 
p pouring A little into it firſt ; for one baſon-full you | Leſs winning Jeft, leſs amiably mild, Milton. B04" 24 y very efily upon 
/ may fetch up as many ſoe-fulls. More. | 11. Weak; ſimple. z. Not loudly. Bac. 
Sor'ver, sö- AV- ur. adv » and ever.] A The decei ver ſoon found this ſoft place of Adam's, Ahab rent his clothes, and went 57 | 
* , oat nne with en dun or and innoceney itſelf did not ſecure him. Glanville, , b Sify 
* a8 — 999 Baty 1 howſo- 12. Gentle; not loud ; not rough. In this dark ſilence Cy 1 th, 
N » whatſoever, howo- Her voice was ever ſoft | ce ſoftly leave the town, 
ever. | „ And to the general's tent direct your iteps, B, 
/ What great thing fever a man propoſed to do : Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in * 4. Gently; placidly, | Ps. Dryd, 
| in his life, he fhould think of achieving it by fifty. | ; * akep. Death will diſmiſs me, 
5 8 Temple. The Dorian mood of flutes and men, And lay me /oftly in my native duſt, 
| e ton. | . 0 | 
What love ener by an heir is ſhown, When ſome great and glorious monarch dies, FC Umanag'd zoſt, Draka, 


She with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head 


Or you could ne'er ſuſpect my loyal love, Dryden, ; 
7 P TY _ Soft whiſpers firſt, and mournfol murmurs, riſe And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry bed. Drye, A, 


So va, $6'-fa. 1. ſ. II believe an eaſtern word.] Among the ſad attendants; then the ſound . ; 
A ſplendid feat covered with carpets. { Soon 3 voice. bn: | Dryden. K me 3 a 
The king leaped off from the ſofa on which he Soft whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, Thou ch pity / fin lead ab thee fot 


ſat, and cried out, 'Tis my Abdallah! Guardian. His headreclin'd, young Ithacus begun. Pope : | 
; . Yet he muſt die, that I may make you 
U 1 a 7 4 - - . . ö Y great, Dr, 
Sort, saft. adj. [ropr, Sax. ſaft, Dut.] 13. Smooth; flowing; not vehement; not So TTM ER, 64 f. nür. u /. (from /of:. 3 


1. Not hard. Ph | rapid. . That which ; 
Hard and ſoft are names we give things, only inn Che ſolemn nightingale tun'd her ſoft lays. Mz. | I- at which makes ſoft. 
relation to the conſtitutions of our own bodies; Soft were my numbers; who could take offence, | 3: One who palliates. | 
that being called hard, which will put us to pain | | When ſmooth deſcription held the place of ſenſe ? my Thoſe /oftnersand expedient-mongers ſhake their 
ſooner than change figure, by the preſſure of any 2 | Pope. heads ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear their pocket 
part of our bodies; and that %, which changes Hark! the numbers t and clear | . Jingle. N 8 1 8 Swift, 
the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy touch. Locle. Gently ſteal upon the car. Pope. | SO'FTNESS, sa'f-nis. n. /. [from ft. 

- Some bodies are hard, and ſome /z# : the hard- 14. Not forcible ; not violent. | I, The quality of being foft; quality con. 
nels is cauſed by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, | sleep falls with /oft flumb'rous weight. Milton. trary to hardneſs. : | 
which, if in a greater degree, make them not only | 15. Mild ; not glaring. | _ Softneſs cometh by the greater quantity of ſi. 
Hard, but fragil. Bacon. | The ſun ſhining upon the upper part of the] rits, which ever induce yielding and ceſſion; and 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt, | clouds, made them appear like fine down or wool, by the more equal ſpreading of the tangible parts 
 And//of with hard, and light with heavy mixt. and made the ſofteft ſweeteſt lights imaginable. which thereby are more ſliding and following; a 
. . Dryden. | | | Brown's Travels. in gold. : Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

2, Not rugged ; not rough. 1 Sor, sà'ft. interj. Hold; ſtop; not ſo faſt. | 2. Mildneſs; kindneſs. | 
: What went you out for to ſee? a-man clothed. But /e, I pray you; did king Richard then A wiſe man, when there is a neceſſity of er. 
in ſoft raiment ? behold, they that wear /oft rai- | Proclaim my brother? - Shakeſp. Henry IV. preſſing any evil actions, ſhould do it by a word 
ment are in kings houſes. - Matthew, | Oh! come in, Emilia; ' that has a ſecondary idea of kindneſs or /fire{r; 

. DuRile ; not unchangeable of form. Seft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shate/p, | or a word that carries in it rebuke and ſeverity. 

: Spirits can either ſex aſſume; ſo ſoft X But /oft, my muſe ; the world is wide, | Watts's Legith 
And uncompounded is their eſſence pure. Million. And all at once Was ng. deſcried, Sucking. | 3. Civility ; gentleneſs, 

4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute; yielding. | Fo SO'FTEN, SA fn. v. As [from ſoft.) They turn the ſoftneſs of the tongue into the 
A few divines of ſo ſoft and fervile tempers as | ** To make ſoft; to make leſs hard. | Hardneſs of the teeth. Holhday. 
diſpoſed them to ſo ſudden actin g and com . A Bodies, into which the water will enter, long | Impr ove theſe virtues, with a ſoftneſs of man- 
ne 5 3 ſeething will rather /oten than indurate. ners, and a ſweetneſs of converſation. Din. 

one king is too ſoft and eaſy 1 ee Ar. 32 | Bacon. Natural Hiſtory, | 4. Effeminacy; vitious delicacy. 
| | * ? TE - oY Þ Their arrow's point they /often in the flame, So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our 
V 5. Tend err en bn 7 Ce | And ſounding hammers break its barbed frame. lives, all the fins of wantonneſs, /efte/s, and effe- 
38 een de id it 85 | | Gay, | minacy, are prevented; and there is but little 
end; though hf jets PEI 2.6 N 2 2. 5 intenerate 5 . in make leſs fierce or ob- | room for temptation. : Taylir, 
to ay, it was for his country. Shateſp. Coriolanys, | nate; to mo lify. # | He was not delighted with rhe /oftn2/es of the 
| 3 within 8 2 — 5 I will ae Rony hearts. DIY” an | . 

To you they will be valiant by deſpair. Bryden. Our friends ſee not our faults, or conceal them, 5. Timorouſneſs ; puſillanimity. 
_ ._Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoc'er it flow, or ſoſten them by their repreſentation. Addiſon. | his virtue could not proceed out of fear or 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 1 would correct the harſh expreſſions of one | Jeftneſs ; for he was valiant and active. 

Give virtue ſcandal, innocence a fear, party, by /eftening and reconciling methods. Watts. Bacon Henry VII. 

Or from the /o/t-eyed virgin ſteal a tear. Pape. 3. Lo make eaſy; to compoſe; to make Saving a man'sſelf, or ſuffering, if with realon 

6. Mild: gentle; kin d; not ſevere. placid ; to mitigate ; to palliate 3 to al- Is virtue; if without it, is ſoftneſs or obſtinacy. 
mw 25 ? / g leviate. . bo | | Grew, 


Would my heart were flint, like Edward's ; | 1 ; ; 
. * 8 , 5 | . Call round her tomb each object of defire; -| 6. Quality contrary to harſhneſs. | 
Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, like mine, Shalgſp. Bid her be all that cheers or /oftens life, 1 Jae of ſounds is diſtinct from the exility af 


.» WE? 8 * ed us „ | The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. ſounds. Bacon, 
Vet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay; * Muſick the fierceſt griefs can charm; 7. Facility; gentleneſs; candour; eaſineſs to 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom ay. gr 6. „ee £29 e e ee r | 
4 2 7 £ f 1 * 7. „And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe. Pope. Such was the ancient fimplicity and ſoftneſs of 
| 7. . 8 4 8 : „ | 4+ To make leſs harſh, leſs vehement, leſs ſpirit which ſometimesprevailed in the world, tha: 
' Halt wh wk, n 3 3 in broils, violent. 1 ee | they, whoſe words were even as oracles amon 
ray 3 1 / 3 * ps confeſs | He bore his great commiſſion in his look, i men, ſeemed evermore loth to give ſentence - 
3 js eine their good loves e. C * 3 But ſweetly temper d * feften'd all 5 — 1 8 thing publickly received in the 
. Tlacid; 3 Cealy- 5 1 . | . 72 ; Fs | 8 | | 
[4] PI” FO 2 „ 25 make leſs glaring. | Is. Contrariety to energetick vehemence. 
On her ſoft ale while the paces enen, 6. To make tender; to enervate. 7 Who but thyſelf he ih and ear can pleaſe 


| Sho beatsthee/oft with the ſmooth air along. It. 1 ch fer 
e ee en! | To S0'FTEN, f . v, Wa ſtrength and ſoſteeſs, energy aud caſe! in 
of the igh porch, Viyiſes fleeps protonad, Pepe 1. 10 grow leſs hard. AA ST i 9. Mildneſs; meekneſs. 
| Ps profoun . Many bodies, that will hardly melt, Will es; For contemplation he and valour form d, 


, Siſcmunate; vitioully nice. Win in the ſorge. Baan, Natural Hit. For ſeftacf; ſhe and ſweet attractive grace. M7” 
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$o1L, soil. n. /. [from the verb.] 


I, 


2. [ Sol, Fr. ſolum, Lat.] Ground; earth, con- 
fidered with relation to its vegetative qua- 


— 


ſtubborn look : | 
This i thy finger took. Waller. 
gono, 88-h&; inferj. A form of calling from 


To S801, 800i I. v. D [rihan, Sax. ſoeler, old 
1. 


| And ſoiPd with duſt of the long dried way. Fairy ©. 
| yet the fun is not ſoiled in paſſage. Bacon : H. Mar. 
Myſelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. Sandys, 
| With therank vapoursof this ſin- worn mould. Milt. 


_ Our wonted ornaments now ſoil'd and ſtain'd. Milt. 


Licks the ſoil'd earth, - 
While ere with amangled Ombit's blood. Tate. 


ol a lamp or torch, to obſcure the light of the ſtar, 
cCeaſes to be viſible ; and the ſtar, if the glaſs be ſuf- 


like a mathematical point. 


Fo thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet ; 


Fruits in her ſoften'd ſoil. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


- Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe ! thus leave 


4. Dung; compoſt. - | 


% 
. 4 : 
. 4 4 


a diſtant place. 

Get ms. duiller Fr.] f 5 
To 27 to dirt; to pollute; to ſtain; 
y. ; | 

2 man in ſimple weeds forlorn, 
Although ſome hereticks have abuſed this text, 
If I ſoil 


I would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds 


Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 


Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 


One, who could not for ataſte o'th'fleſh come in, 


If the eye-glaſs be tinted faintly with the ſmoke 
the fainter light in the circumference of the ſtar 
ficiently ſoiled with ſmoke, appears ſomething more 


__ Newton, 
An abſent hero's bed they ſought to ſoil, | 


Anabſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil, Pope. | 
2. To dung; to manure. | | 


Men now preſent, juſt as they /oi/ their ground; 
not that they love the dirt, but that they expect a 
crop. > | South, 

To /oil a horſe; to purge him by giving 


him graſs in the ſpring. It is in Shakeſpeare | 
to glut. [ /aouller, Fr.] 


The ſoiled horſe. Sbaleſp. 


Dirt; ſpot; pollution; foulneſs. 

45 By indirect ways 
I met this crown ; and I my ſelf know well 
How troubleſome it ſate upon my head : 


For all the ſoil of the achievement goes 

With me into the earth. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
That would be a great /i in the new gloſs of 

your marriage. 5 Sbaleſp. 

Vex'd I am with paſſions, 
Which give ſome ſoil per haps to my behaviour. Sas. 
A lady's honour muſt be touch'd, 
Which, nice asermines, will not bear a ſoil. Dryd. 


lities. | | 
Judgment may be made of waters by the /i 
whereupon they run. Bacon. Naturel Hiſtory. 
_ Her ſpots thou ſee'ſt - 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 


The firſt cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is the 
ſruitfulneſs of the ſoil, to produce the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life; not only for the inha- 


bitants, but for exportation. Sit. 
3. Land; country. 5 
Dorſet, that with fearful ſoul 8 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance ſhall call home 
To high promotions, | Shakeſp. 


O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death! 


Thee, native ſoil / theſe happy walks and ſhades, 


Fit haunts of gods? Milton. 


The haven has been topped up by che atheaps 
of dirt that the ſea has thrown into ie: for all the 
Foil on that ſide of Ravenna has been left there in- 


ſenſibly, by the ſea. AT SEEK ' Addiſon. 
Auro ve land by dung, and other fort of /oils. 


| So/JOURNER, $0'-dzhur-nhr, 1. /. [from o- 


SOL 
Sor LINESS, $0i1-F-nis. 4. 1 1.) 
Stain; ' Pave m 15 „ JN 


2 Bacon. 
So1 LURE, 801 1-yur, 2. J. [from ſoil.] Stain; 
pollution. 8 > 
| He merits well to have her, 
Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure, Shateſp. 
To So Joux, 80/-dzhurn. v. n. [ ſejourner, 
Fr. /eg21ornare, Ital.] To dwell any where 
for a time; to live as not at home; to in- 
habit as not in a ſettled habitation. Almoſt 
out of uſe, 
If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and /ojourn with my ſiſter, 


Th' advantage of his abſence took the king, 
And in the mean time ſjourn'd at my father's. Shak. 


| creeps acquaintance ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Here dwells he; though he /2journ every where 

In progreſs, yet his ſtanding houſe is here. Donne. 
The ſojourning of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, 

was four hundred and thirty years. Exodus, x11. 40. 
The ſoldiers firſt aſſembled at Newcaſtle, and 


He who//ojourns in a foreign country, refers what 
he ſees abroad to the ſtate of things at home. Atterb, 
 So/JouRN, 80'-dzhurn. 7. J. [ /ejour, Fr. from 
the verb.] A temporary reſidence; a caſual 
and no ſettled habitation. This word was 
anciently accented on the laſt ſyllable ; 
Milton accents it indifferently. 

The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Long in our court have made their am'rous ſojourn. 


Shakeſp. 
| Thee I reviſit now, 
Eſcap'd the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 

In that obſcure /ojourn, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
| Scarce view'd the Galilean towns, 
And once a-year Jeruſalem, few days 
Short ſojourn. = Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


fjourn.] A temporary dweller. 
We are ſtrangers and ſojourners, as were all our 
fathers: our days on earth are as a ſhadow. 


Waves o'erthrew _ 0 
Buſiris, and his Memphian chivalry, | 
While with perfidious hatred they purſued 
The ſojourners of Goſhen. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year ; 
Welcome an owner, not a ſojourner. 


to cheer; to amuſe. | 
We will with ſome ſtrange paſtime ſolace them. 


The birds with ſong | 
Solac'd the woods. Milton. 
To SO'LACE, 801'-lEs. v. n. To take comfort; 
to be recreated. The neutral ſenſe is ob- 
ſolete. | 
One poor and loving child, A 
But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, | 
| And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 
| : Sbaluſp. 
| Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, 
This ſickly land might /olace as before. Shak. R. III. 
$0'LACE, sd -16s. u. /. [ /olatium, Lat.] Com- 
fort; pleaſure; alleviation ; that which 
gives comfort or pleafure ; recreation; 


_ amuſement, : 
% Therein fat a lady freſh and fair, | 
| Making ſweet ſolace to herſelf alone; 


Sometimes ſhe ſung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes ſhe laugh'd, that nigh her breath was 


Aortimer. 0 
* * 
+, 
* 
— 


' Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and | 
tin, whether it yield no ſoilingſs more than ſilver. þ 


Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me. Shak. | 


How comes it he is to ſojourn with you? how | 


there ſejourned three days. Hayward. 
I To ſojurn in that land | 
He comes invited. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


1 Chron, xxix. 16. 


Dryden. 
To SO'LACE, 80'-IEs. v. a. [ ſolacier, old Fr. 
folazzare, Ital. ſolatium, Lat.] To comfort 3 | 


Shakeſp. | 


SOL 


though they be glad, we are not to envy them this 


be in every ſuch thing their tormentors. Hooker. 
Give me leave to go; | 
Sorrow would ſolace, and my age would eaſe. 
50 ; ; Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If I would delight my private hours 
With muſick or with poem, where ſo ſoon 
As in our native language can I find 
That ſolace ? Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
Though ſight be loſt, 
Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
_ Eye-ſight expoſes daily men abroad. Milton, 
Through waters and through flames I'll go, 
Suff' rer and ſolace of thy woe. Prior. 


'SOLA'NDER, 86-14nd'-&r. 2. . L foulandres, 


Fr.] A diſcaſe in horſes. Did. 
SO'LAR, $0'-ler. } adj. [ /olaire, Fr. ſolaris, 
SO LARY,86'-ler-y.,y Lat.] | 


1. Being of the ſun. 
The corpuſcles that make up the beams of light 
be ſolary effluviums, or minute particles of ſome 
| ethereal ſubſtance, thruſting on one another from 
the lucid body. 
Inſtead of golden fruits, 
By genial ſhow'rs and ſelar heat ſupplied, 
_ Unſufferable winter had defac'd: 
Earth's blooming charms, and madea barren waſte. 
| | Blackmore, 
2. Belonging to the fun, ; 
They denominate ſome herbs ſelar, and ſome 
lunar. Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punctual in other records, 
concerning ſelary miracles. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 
3. Born under or in the predominant influ- 
ence of the ſun. | | 
The cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, 
And proud beſide, as ſolar people are, Dryden. 
4. Meaſured by the ſun, 


The rule to find the moon's age, on any day of 


_ any /olar month, cannot ſhew preciſely an exact 


account of the moon, becauſe of the inequality of 


the motions of the ſun and moon, and the number 
of days of the ſolar months. Holder on Time. 


SoLD, $6'1d. The preterite and participle paſ- 
ive of /ell. n 


SOLD, 861d. n. /. | /ouldee, old Fr. Trevoux:] 
Military pay; warlike entertainment. 
But were your will her /o/d to entertain, 
And number'd be mongſt knights of maidenhead,: 
Great guerdon, well I wot, ſhould you remain, 
And in her favour high be reckoned.” Fairy Ducen. 


So'LDAN, 80t'-dan. u. , [for ſultan.] The 
emperor of the Turks. | 
They at the /o/dan's chair defied the beſt. Milt. 
$0'LDANEL, s01'-dan-ll. 2. /. [ /oldanella, Lat.] 
A plant. Mer. 
To SO LDER, $0d/-dfr. v. a. [ ſouder, Fr. 
ſoldare, Ital. ſolidare, Lat.] See S8opER. 
1. To unite or faſten with any kind of me- 
tallick cement. | 
A4 A concave ſphere of gold, filled with water, 
and ſoldered up, has, upon preſſing the ſphere with 
great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and: 
ſtand all over its outſide in multitudes of ſmall drops 
like dew, without burſting or cracking the body 
5 of the gold. - © Newton's Optichss 
2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 
| It booteth them not thus to /alger up à broken 
cauſe, whereof. their firſt and laſt diſcourſes will 
Wars twixt you twain would be | 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and thatflain men 
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If we have that which is meet and right, al- 


their ſolace; we do not think it a duty of ours to 


Boyle, Je 


"© Bpenſar's Fairy Queen, | Should ſolder vp the rift,. Shak, Antony and Cet. 
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Thou viſible god, ls pk | . Offering him, if he would exerciſe his courage | Left /ol:ly heir to all his lands. 
That /old'reft cloſe impoſſibilities, . in ſoldiery, he would commit ſome charge unto 3 Sbaleſp. Taming of the Shrmy 
And mak'it them kiſs! Shakeſp. Timon. him under his lieutenant Philanax,  Gidney. 2 Tn night : * buſineſs . 

a Learn'd he was in med'c'nal lore ; OLE. 801. n. / lum, Lat. | tall to all our nights and days to come 
_ For by his fide a pouch he wore . 1 The OR 58 ot . Give felely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 8571. 
Replete with ſtrange hermetick powder, I will only be bold with Benedict for his com- Tat the internperate beat of the clime fad 


Fhat wounds nine miles point-blank would folder . pany; for from the crown of his head to the (ole occalions this complexion, experience admits not. 
Hudibras. of his foot he is all mirth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


The naked cynick's jar ne%er flames; if broken, S , Much ads About Nothing. This truth is pointed chiefly, if not fſel:ly, upon 
Tis quickly ſo/der'd,or anew beſpoken. | Tickling 1s moſt * ſoles of the feet: 55 8 of the firit rate, who have caſt off all r 
| Dryd. jun. Juvenal. ca auſe is, the rareneſs of being touched there. ess. Atterbury, 
At the reſtoration the preſbyterians, and other Bacon's Natural (Hiſtory. They all choſe rather to reſt the cauſe fuldy on 
ſects, did all unite and folder up their ſeveral The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with the logical diſputation, than upon the teſtimonies gf 
ſchemes, to join againſt the church. 3 head and the mouth of the ſtomach; as going wet- ene Materland. 
SOLDER, 80d*-dur, n. / [from the verb.] Me- nod, to thoſe that uſe it not, affecteth both. SO'LEMN, söl-Iem. adj. [ folemnel, Pr. elm. 
tallick cement; a metallick body that will 1 | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | nis, Lat.] 
melt with leſs heat than the body to be ſol- Such reſting found the /o/e of unbleſt feet. Milt. I. Anniverſary ; obſerved once a year with 
' dered, | | = I In the make of the camel's foot, the /ole is flat religious ceremonies. 
- Goldſmiths ſay, the coarſeſt ſtuff and broad, being very fleſhy, and covered only | Ihe worſhip of this image was advanced, and 3 
Will ſerve for ſalder well enough. Sift. with a thick, ſoft, and ſomewrhat callous Kin, fit | ſolemn ſupplication obſerved every year. Stilling flett, 
So'LDERER, 86d'-der-vr. 2. /. [from ſolder. ] to travel in ſandy places, Ray. | 2. Religiouſly grave; awful. 

One that ſolders or mends. 5 8 2. The foot. | His holy rites and /olemn feaſts profan'd. Mii, 
SO'LDIER, $01-dzher. u. 7. Loldat, Fr. from To redeem thy woeful parent's head | 3- Formal; ritual; religioufly regular. 
ſolidarius, low Lat. of ſoiidus a piece of mo- From tyrant's rage and ever-dying dread, The neceſſary buſineſs of a man's calling, with 

ney, the pay of a ſoldier ; ſouldee, Fr.] | Haſt wander'd through the world now long a day, ſome, will not afford much time for ſet and ff 
1. A fighting man; a warriour, Originally | Yet ceaſeſt not thy weary ſoles to lead. Fairy & prayer. 8 * 
one who ſerved for pay. | 3. [ Solea, Lat.] The bottom of the ſhoe. {| Striki th Foul fi ober ©. for : 
Pour ſiſter is-the better /o/dier. -Shak. King Lear. Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance. 4. To OP wr 0 85 f n 90 oy . . 

8 Good Siward, | | Not l, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, But 5. eee * Tt 55 5 call, 
An older and a better ſoldier none. Shak. Macheth, | With nimble ſoles. | '-  Whakeſp. TH 8 oj Sole 4 wht Gln r at EDEN 
A ſoldier, | | On fortune's cap we are not the very button. al Ec R's 15 auer er ble p 3 : 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, Nor the ſoles of her ſhoes, Sbhaleſp. Hamlet. Wage with ſelenm touches troubledt nn 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, The caliga was a military ſhoe, with a very thick ITED OF . N . | 
Seeking the bubble reputation ſole, tied above the inſtep with leather thongs, | 5 - 8 A Aebüng. 
Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. | Shakeſp. : : Arbuthnot on Coins. G , affectedly ſeri Milton. 
A hateful ſervice, that diſſolv'd the knees 4. The part of any thing that touches the“ _ = ke 8 4 3 | 
Of many a ſoldier. Chapman. ground. en Steele reflects upon the many /o/emn ſtrong 


I have not yet forgot I am a king: | The ftrike-block is a plane ſhorter than the barriers to our fuccellion, af Jaws and oaths, he 


II I have wrong d thee, charge me face to face; Jointer, having its. falr made exactly flat and thinks all fear beans, nh ſo - I, provided the epi- 
1 haye not yet forgot I am a ſoldier. _ | ftraight, and is uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort 3 ee 2 8 my - ; decauſe, though I have 

| Dryden s Don Sebaſtian. | joint. | Mexon's Mechanical Exerciſes. card of a / 228 5 a "as coxcomb, ver! 

2. It 18 generally uſed of the common men, Elm is proper for mills, ſoles of wheels, and pipes. Can conceive he idea o a /o n DATITIET, Swift, 


Mortimer. SO'L EMN ESSg sl lem uls. n. J. [ /olemnite, 


as diſtin& from the commanders. . 
þ SOLE'MNITY, 86-lem'-nit-y. 3 Fr.from/o/emn.] 


It were meet that any one, before he came to be | 5, A kind of ſea-fiſh. 


a captain, ſhould have been a ſoldier. Spenſ. on Trel. Ol flat fiſh, rays, thornbacks, ſoles, and flowks. | 1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 
$O'LDIERLIKE, 861-dzher-Itk.? adj. [/oldier #2 3 ä Carew. Were theſe annual ſo/emnitics only praQiifed in 
$0'LDIERLY, 861-dzher-lF. and /:ke.) | To SOLE, $61. v. a. [from the noun.) To | the church? : . Neſſm, 

Martial; warlike ; military; becoming a | - furniſh with ſoles: as, to ole a pair of ſhoes. Though the days of folemnity, which are but 

ſoldier. | His feet were ſoled with a treble tuſt of a cloſe few, ,muſt quickly finiſh that outward exerciſe of 
Although at the firſt they had fought with-beaſt- | ſhort tawney down. = Grew's Muſeum. devotion which appertains to ſuch times; yet they 
ly fury rather than any /o/dierly diſcipline, practice SOLE, sö I. a dj." Lol, old Fr. /olus, Lat) | increaſe men's inward diſpoſitions to virtue for the 


preſent, and, by their frequent returns, bring the 
ſame at length to perfection. Nelſon, 

Great was the cauſe; our old ſolemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe; 


had now made them comparable to the beſt. Sidney. 
I will maintain the word with my ſword to be 

a ſoldierlile word, and a word. of good command. 
| 585 2 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


I. Single; only. 
Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is 
no ſole judge but only one: ſay not to others, Re- 
ceive my ſentence, when their authority is above 


They, according to a /o/dierly cuſtem, in caſes | thine. 1 But, ſav'd from death, our Argi ves yearly pay 
of extremity, by interchange of a kiſs by every of Orpheus every where cxpreſſed-the infinite and Theſe grateful honours to the god of day. Poe, 
them upon the ſwords of others, ſealed a reſolu- ſole power of one God, though be uſed the name | 2 Religious ceremony. 

tion to maintain the place.  _ Hayward. | of jupiter. N KRaleigb. 3. Awful ceremony or proceſſion. 
Enemies as well as friends confeſſed, that it To me {hall be the glary /ol- among | The lady Conſtance, 
\ was as ſoldierly an action as had been performed on | Thy jnfernal pow'rs.s Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid repair 
either ſide, | 15 Clarendon. A rattling tempeſt through the branches went, To our ſolemnity. Shakeſp. King John, 


| SO'LDIER SHIP, 861-dzher-shlp, n. /. [from That ſtripp'd them bare, and one ſole way they rent. 


4 c | The moon, like to a ſilver bow 
oldier.] Military character; martial qua- 


Dryden. | New hent in heaven, ſhall behold the night 


lities; behaviour becoming a ſoldier; mar- | He, ſole in power, at the beginning ſaid, Of eur ſolemnities. Shateſp. 

tial ſkill. 5 1 Let ſea, and air, and earth, and heav'n be made; There may be greater danger in uſing ſuch com. 
I Thy father and myſelf in friendſhip And it was ſo: and, when he ſhall ordain poſitions in churches, at arraignments, plays, and 
Pirſt tried our ſelnierſbip : he did look far ' | In other fort, has but to ſpeak again, = ſolemnities, Bacon. 

Into the ſervice of the time, and was And they ſhall he no more. Priar. What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber fee, 
Diſcipled o the braveſt. Shak. Al”: wellthatends well. Ts Un law.] Not married. 88 When riſing from his bed he views the ſad ſolemnity / 
5 By ſea your throw W 4 is Some others are.ſuch.as a man cannot make his | 8 =. Dryden. 
The abſolute ſollierſbip you have by land. wiſe, though he himſelf be /o/e and unmarried. Though the forms and ſolemnitics of the laſt 


3 your 2 which doth moſt conſiſt ures Aylife, judgment may bear ſome reſemblance ee wy 
f war-mark'd footmen. . Shateſp. $0'LEC1SM | 81-8 7m | \ axe acquainted with here, yet the rule of proceed- 
: y ! | : = M 85 „ . 1 [aononous.] oy b 34. | 
800 Bay of} wo n 2 ew -]]  Unfitneſs of one word to another; impro- 11 mec * N 8 n 
„ nian fo ons; rs collectively. priety in yy A barbariſm may de Wich n aig ly . ER 
. jon $a * 4121 | in one word, a ſoleeiſm muſt be of more. ks | cruelty, | 
A ne d the IRE Is hap more Ik̃ here is een, ſoleciſin in writing which the |- Hon Gs , ” 3 each ching to be 8 _ _ 
f 1 e way J : 24. 55. | beſt author is not guilty of, if we be at liberty to G es Se e F 
TT! ̃ .,. 0] 5" Cri ſeady Eriouſnels, 
ee ae 1 wi | | SO'LELY,80-ly.agv. (from /o/e.] Singly; only. -ſhews itſelf in the kla of their language. 
2. Soldierſnip; military ſer vice. Von knew my father well, and in Jum me, | eg Aale, 2 
| e | 88 : ; Nt 3 : — 
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| dee decency was in Polycletus, above 
others; to whom though the higheſt praiſe be at- 

ibuted by the moſt, yet ſome think he wanted 
e. | Wotton's Arebitecture. 


vity. | 
95 . turn thy ꝰlemneſs out o'door, 
And go along with us. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Be this truth eternal ne'er forgot, 
Solemnity's a cover for a ſot. Toung. 


is ſpeech ended with a ſolemnity of accent. 
* Tienale Quixote. 
SOLEMNIZA'TION, 801-Iem-ni-74 -shtin. z. / 
from ſolemnize.] The act of ſolemnizing; 

bration- . 

; * followed the ſolemnization of the marriage 
| between Charhs and Anne dutcheſs of Bretagne, 

- with whom he received the dutchy of Bretagne. 
| 1 | Bacon's Henry VII. 
To $6/LEMNIZE, 801'-IEm-niz. v. a. [ ſolem- 
niſer, Fr. from Jolemn.] | 2 . 
1. To dignify by particular formalities; to 

celebrate. TY 


Dorilaus.in a great battle was deprived of life; | 


his obſequies being no more ſolemnized by the tears 
of his partakers than the blood of his enemies. S. 
Baptiſm to be adminiſtered in one place, and 
marriage /ſolemnized in another. Hook-r, 


Then 'gan they ſprinkle all the parts with wine, 


And made great feaſt to /o/emnizethat day. F. Queen. 


The multitude of the celeſtial hoſt were heard to - 


 folemnize his miraculous birth. Boyles Serapb. Love. 
Their choice nobility aud flower 
Met from all parts to folemnize this feaſt. 
2 Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. To perform religiouſly once a- year. 
What commandment the Jews had to celebrate 
their feaſt af dedication, is never ſpoken of in. the 
law, yet {olemnized even by our Saviour himſelf. 
| 8 6 Hooker. 
So'LEMNLY, SOV-IEm-ly. adv. [from /olemn-] 
1. With annual religious ceremonies. 
2. With formal gravity and ſtatelineſs; with 
affected gravity. 8 
I bere are, in points of wiſdom and ſuſficiency, 
that do nothing or little very ſolemnly. Bac. Eſſuys. 
The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, - 
In corners, with ſelected friends, withdraw; 
There in deaf murmurs ſolemnly are wiſe, 
Whiſp'ring like winds ere hurricanes ariſe. Dryden. 


3. With formal ſtate. 
| Let him land, 


And ſolemnly ſee him ſet on to London. Sl. H. V. 


4. With religious ſeriouſneſs. 
To demonſtrate how much men are blinded by 


their own partiality, I do ſolemnly aſſure the reader, | 


chat he isthe only perſon from whom lever heard 
that objection. | | 


1. To importune; to intreat. 
If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
Voreconcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight. Sbaleſp. Othello. 
We heartily ſolioit | 
Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. 


Hor he ſolicits heav'n 
Himſelf beſt knows; but ſtrangely viſited people, 
'F he mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. 
Did I requeſt thee, Maker! from my clay 
— mold me man? Did I ſclicit thee 

r 
The guardian of my faith ſo falſe did prove, 
As to ſolicit me with lawleſs love. Dryd. Aureng. 
2. TocalltoaQtion ; to ſummon ; to awake ; 

to excite. 5, 

This ſupernatural ſoliciting 


. 


1 


Shakeſp. { 


it be ill, cannot be good. Shabyſp, Macbeth... 


Wh © Awful grandeur 3 grave ſtatelineſs ; fober | 


| 


Swift. 
To SOLICIT, 86-lls'-8lt. v. a. I ſolicito, Lat.] 


Sbateſp. Richard Ill. 


om darkneſs to promote me ? Milton's Par. Loft. | 


| 


„ 


Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe; 
Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount 
Her nat'ral graces, that extinguiſh art. Shab. H. VI. 


That fruit /olicited her longing eye. Milton. 

Sounds and ſome tangible qualities ſolicit their 
proper lenſes, and force an entrance to the mind. 

Locke. 

He is ſolicited by popular cuſtom to indulge him- 

ſelf in ſorbidden liberties. Rogers's Sermons. 
3. To implore; to aſk. 

With that ſhe wept again; till he again /oliciting 
the concluſion of her ſtory, Then muſt you, ſaid 
ſhe, know the ſtory of Amphialus? 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view; 

Repent old pleaſures, and ſolicit new. Pope, 
5. To diſturb; to diſquiet. A Latiniſm. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milt. 

I find your love, and would reward it too; 
But anxious fears ſo/icit my weak breaſt. 

5 | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
SOLICITA TION, sôl-IIs-VY-tä-shuün. 2. /. (from 
ſoltrit.] 
I. Importunity; act of importuning. 

Ils can produce a man | 
Of female ſeed, far abler to reſiſt 
All his ſo!icitations, and at length | 
All his vaſt force, and drive him back to hell. Milt. 

2. Invitation; excitement. 2 | 

Children areſurrounded with newthings, which, 
by a conſtant /olicization of their ſenſes, draw the 
mind conſtantly to them. Locſe. 

SOLT'CITOR, 80-Iis'-It-tir, u. J. [from ſolicit. 
1. One who petitions for another. 
Be merry, Caſſio; 
For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die 
Than give thy cauſe away. Shabeſp. Othello. 

Honeſt minds will conſider poverty as a recom- 
mendation in the perſon who applies himſelf to 
them, and make the juſtice of his cauſe the moſt 
powerful /olicitor in his behalf. Addi ſon. 

2. One who does in Chancery the buſineſs 
which is done by attornies in other courts. 

For the king's attorney and ſolicitor general, 
their continual uſe for the king's ſervice requires 
men every way fit. Bacon. 

SOLICITOVUsõS. sö-Hs“stt-üs. adj. [ /olicitus, 
Lat.] Anxious; careful; concerned. It 
has commonly about before that which 

- cauſes anxiety ; ſometimes for or of For 
is proper before ſomething to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not ſolicitous 


Sidney. 


ef the opinion and cenſures of men, but only that | 


ve do our duty. Taylor. 
Enjoy the preſent, whatſoever it be, and be not 
folicitous for the future. Taylor's Holy Living. 
The colonel had been intent upon other things, 
and not enough ſolicitous to finiſh the fortifications, 

1 5 Clarendon. 

Tn providing money for diſbanding the armies, 
upon which they were marvellouſly ſolicitous, there 

_ aroſe a queſtion, Clarendon. 
They who were in truth zealous for the preſer- 
vation of the laws, were ſolicitous to preſerve the 
king's honour from any indignity, and his regal 
power ſrom violation. 1 Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majeſty, which he would 
have been excuſed from, if that deſign had not 


| 


been in view, to accompliſh which he was ſolicitors 


or his advice. : 
There kept their watch the legions, while the 
grand | | 
In council ſat, ſolicitous what chance 
Might intercept their emperour ſent. Milt. P. 7,9. 
Without fign of boaſt, or ſign of joy, 
Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Mili. Par. Reg. 
No man is olicitous about the event of that which 
he has in his power to diſpoſe of. South, 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, 
the effect of your nobleneſs; but you have been 


dneſs. 


Jalicitous of my reputation, which is that of your | 
Ein ; 


Dryden. 


. Clarendon. | 


| 


SOL 
The tender dame, /o/icitors to know 
Whether her child ſhould reach old age or no, 
Confults the ſage Tirefias. Addiſon. 
How lawful and praiſeworthy is the care of a 
family! And yet how certainly are many people 


rendered incapable of all virtue, by a worldly /oli- 


 citous temper ! Law. 


SOLICITOUSLY, 86-lfs-8It-08-15. adv. [from 
ſolicitous.] Anxiouſly ; carefully. 

The medical art being converſant about the 
health and life of man, doctrinal errours in it are 
to be ſolicitouſly avoided, Boyle. 

He would ſurely have as ſolicitonſiy promoted their 


learning, as ever he obſtructed it. Decay of Piety. 


SOL1CITUDE, $0-lis'-sF-tad. 2. J. I ſolicitudo, 
Lat.] Anxiety ; carefulnels, 
In this, by compariſon, we behold the many 
cares and great labours of worldly men, their ſoli- 


citude, and outward ſhews, and publick oſtentation, 


their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 
It-they wauld but provide for eternity with the 
ſame ſolicitude, and real care, as they do for this 
life, they could not fail of heaven. Tillotſon. 
They are to be known by a wonderful ſolicitude 
for the reputation of their friends. Tatler. 


SOL1CITRESS, 80-lis-It-tris. 2. /. [feminine 


of ſolicitor.] A woman who petitions for 


another. 
I had the moſt earneſt ſclicitreſs, as well as th 

faireſt; and nothing could be refuſed to my lady 

Hyde. ; | Dryden. 


SO'LID, sôl-Ad. adj. I folidus, Lat. folide, Fr.] 


1. Not liquid; not fluid. a 


Land that ever burn'd 


With ſolid, as the lake with liquid fire. Milton. 


2. Not hollow; full of matter; compact; | 


denſe. | 
Thin airy things extend themſelves in place, 
Things jelid take up little ſpace. + 
hear his thund'ring voice reſound, 
And trampling feet that ſhake the /o/id ground, 
8 Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical dimenſions. 
In a ſolid foot are 1728 ſolid inches, weighing 
76 pound of rain water, Arbuthnot on Coins, 
4. Strong ; firm. E 5 
The duke's new palace is a noble pile, built 
after this manner, which makes it look very ſolid 
and majeſtick. Adijon. 
5. Sound ; not weakly. : 


If perſons devote themſelves to ſcience, they 


ſhould be well aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong conſti- 


tution of body, to bear the fatigue. Watts onthe Mind. | 


6. Real; not empty ; true ; not fallacious. 
This might ſatisfy ſober and wiſe men, not 
with ſoft and ſpecious words, but with pregnant 
and ſalid reaſons. King Cbarles. 
Either not dafine at all, or ſeek out other ſolider 
methods, and more catholick grounds of defining. 
So | | | Hammond. 
The earth may of lid good contain | 
More plenty than the fun. „ 
7. Not light; not ſuperficial; grave; pro- 
found. . . 
Theſe, wanting wit, aſſect gravity, and go by 
the name of ſclid men; and a ſlid man is, in 
plain Engliſh, a ſolid ſolemn fool. 
So'L1D, soll- Id. u. /- [In phyſick.] The part 
containing the fluids,” 


The firſt and moſt ſimple /«/id; of our body are 


perhaps merely terreſtrial, and incapable of any 
0 Arlbutbnat. 
Sori Dirr, 86-lid'It-y." u. J. ¶ ſoliditè, Fr. 

. PE e 


change or diſcaſe. 


/liditas, Lat. from ſolid.] Writs 
1. Fullneſs of matter; not hollowneſs, - . 


2. Firmneſs ; hardneſs; compactneſs; dep- | 1 


ſity; not fluidity, & 42h: 548 


That which hinders the approach of two bodies, | 


when they are moving one towards another, I call. 
elidity, 77 1 Lecke 
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3. Truth; not fallaciouſneſs ; intellectual 


80/LIy EDE, sôl“-Iy-pèd. x. /. { ſolus and pedes, | 
Lat.] An animal whoſe feet are not cloven. 


1. A recluſe; a hermit. ; 
___ Often have I been going to take poſſ-flion of 


_ So'uiTarILY, $0V-19-ter-I-F. adv. [from ſoli- 


 _—Jolttary.) Solitude; forbearance of com- 
Pany; habitual retirement. 


SOL 


The lone icfelf; whether naked or inveſted with 
earth, is not by its ſolidity ſecured, but waſhed 
_ down. FE on Woodward. 


ſtrength ; certainty. | | 
The moſt known rules are placed in ſo beauti- 
ful a light, that they have all the graces of novel- 
ty; and make the reader, who was: before ac- 
quainted with them, till more convinced of their 
truth and ſolidity. Addiſon's Spectator. 
His fellow-peers have attended to his eloquence, 
and have been convinced by the ſolidity of his rea- 
ſoning. | Prior. 
This pretence has a great deal more of art than 
of ſolidity in it. | | Weaterland. 
$0'LIDLY, 80l-ld-ly. adv. [from ſolid.] | 
1. Firmly ; denfely ; compactly. Sod 
2. Truly ; on good grounds. £372 
A complete brave man ought to know ſolidly the 
main end he is in the world for. Dighy. 
I look upon this as a ſufficient ground for any 
rational man to take up his religion upon, and 
which I defy the ſubtleſt atheiſt in the world ſolidly 
to anſwer ; namely, that it is good to be ſure. South. 
So'LIDNESs, sôb-Hd-nis. 1. /. [from ſolid.] 
 Solidity ; fixrmneſs; denſity. 
It beareth miſſeltoe: the cauſe may be the cloſe- 
neſs and ſolidne/s of the wood and pith of the oak. 
| | 15 Bacon. 
It is built with that unuſual /o/idneſs, that it ſeems 
he intended to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and 
to conteſt with the iron teeth of time. | 
: e Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
S$oLIiDu'nGULOUs, 80-I9-din'-ga-las. adj. 
',. I ſolidus and ungula, Lat.] Whole-hoofed, 
It is ſet down by Ariſtotle and Pliny, that an 
libs; and 8; obGrprilons. ox whole-hoofed: ank- | 
mals, have no gall ; which we find repugnant unto 
teaſon. i Braun g Vulgar Errours. 
SOLIFVDIAN, 80-19-fy/-dyan. u. /. [ ſolus and 
fides, Lat.] One who ſuppoſes only faith, 
not works, neceſſary to juſtification. 
It may be juſtly feared, that the title of funda- | 
mentals, being ordinarily confined to the doctrines 
of faith, hath occaſioned that great ſcandal in the 
church of God, at which ſo many myriads of ſoliſi- 
dans have ſtumbled, and fallen irreyerſibly, by con- 
ceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hamm. 
SoL!'LOQUY, 80-IiV-16-kwy. . , [ ſolilogue, 
Fr. /olus and /oquor, Lat.] A diſcourſe | 
made by one in ſolitude to himſelf. | 
The whole poem is a foliloguy : Solomon is 
the perſon that ſpeaks: he is at once the hero 


and the author; but he tells us very often what 


others ſay to him. Prior. 
He finds no reſpite from his anxious grief, 
Then ſeeks from his ſoliloguy relief, Garth's Diſp. 
If I ſhould own myſelf in love, you know lovers 
are always allowed the comfort of ſoliloguy. Spe, 


Soli pedes, or firm footed animals, as horſes, aſſes, 
and mules, are in mighty number. BE 


. | _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SOLITAIRE, 801-1y-tir. 1. J. [ ſolitaire, Fr.] 


- 


tranquillity, when your converſation has ſpoiled 
me for a ſolitaire.  -© | Pope. 


2. An ornament for the neck; | | 


out company. _. 8 

Ho ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolitarily by itſelf which 
hath no ſubſtance, but individually the very ſame 

whereby others ſubſiſt with ijt? Hooler. 
TFeed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 

heritage which dwell /o/tarily in the wood. 

ef „%% é ut 6 e 

BSOLITARINESS, 80V-15-ter-y-nls. 2. /. [from 


tary.] In ſolitude; with lonelineſs ; with- 


— 


SOL 


There is no cauſe to blame the prince for ſome- 
times hearing them: the blame-worthineſs is, that 


to hear them he rather goes to ſolitarineſe, than | 


makes thera come to company. 
You ſubje& yourſelf to /olitarineſs, the fly enemy 


that doth moſt feparate a man from well-doing.Sidn. | | 
| SoLsTI'TIAL, 80kstysh'-el, 


At home, in wholeſome ſolitarineſe, 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 
Of ſuitors at the court to mourn. Donne. 


SO'LITARY, $01'-ly-tEr-F. adj. [ ſolitaire, Fr. 
ſolitarius, Lat.] 1 | 
1. Living alone; not having company. 
Tho rare and ſolitary, theſe in flocks. Milton. 
2. Retired; remote from company; done or 
paſſed without company. __ | 
In reſpec that it-is ſolitary, I like it very well; 
but in reſpect that it is private, it is a very vile 
life. Shakeſþ. 
Satan explores his ſolitary flight. Milton. 
Him fair Lavinia | 
Shall breed in groves to lead a ſolitary life. 
| Dryden s A neid. 
3. Gloomy; diſmal. | : 
Let that night be ſolitary, let no joyful voice 
come therein. Fob. 
4. Single. == 
Nor did a ſo/itary vengeance ſerve: the cutting 
off one head is not enough; the eldeſt ſon muſt 
be involved, | 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their 
mutual concurrences ſupporting their ſolitary inſta- 
bilities. Brown. 


So'/LITARY, 80l1'-1y-ter-y. u. /. [from the ad- 
jective.] One that lives alone; an hermit. 
You deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites couldigo 
beyond you, for a cave with a ſpring, or any of the 
accommodations that befit a ſolitary. Pope's Letters. 
So'/LITUDE, $0V-ly-tad. n. /. [ ſolitude, Fr. 
ſolitudo, Lat.]. | | 
1. Lonely life; ſtate of being alone. 


It had been hard to have put more trutk and 


untruth together, in few words, than in that ſpeech, 
Whoſoever is delighted with ſolitude, is either a 
wild beaſt or a god. Bacon, 
What call'ſt thou ſolitude? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy command, 
To come and play before thee? Milton's Par. Loſt. 
Such only can enjoy the country, who are capa- 
ble of thinking when they are there :- thaw they 
are prepared for ſolitude, and in that ſolitude is pre- 
pared for them. Dryden. 
2. Lonelineſs; remoteneſs from company. 
The ſolitude of his little pariſh is become matter 
of great comfort to him, becauſe he hopes that God 
has placed him and his flock there, to make it their 
Way to heaven. . Law. 
3. A lonely place; a deſert. - 
In theſe deep ſolitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-penſive contemplation dwells. 


Pope. 


So'LLAR, s0ILlär. . J. [ folarium, low Lat.) 
A garret. , ; 5 
Some ſxkilfully drieth their hops on a kel, 

And ſome on a ſollar, oft turning them wel. Tuſſer. 
SOLO, 86'-16. u. /. [Ital.] A tune played 
by a fingle inftrument. | 5 
So LoMON' Loaf, 80/-l6-minz 10/f. 1. . A 
plant. 5 | 
So'LOMON's Seal, 80'-16-munz sé'l. 1. /. [poly- 
gonatum, Lat.] A plant. ; 
SO0'LSTICE, söôl-stis. u. J. { /olftice, Fr. /ol- 
-Bitiniors Bate] fo | 
1. The point beyond which the ſun does not 
go; the tropical point; the point at which 
the day is longeſt in ſummer, or ſhorteſt in 
winter. . F 


2. It is taken of itfelf commonly for the | 
| 


ſummer ſolftice. | 


: 


King Charles. | 


| 


| 


* bility of others. 


= 


— 


The ſun, aſcending unto the northern ſigns, | 


SOL 


begetteth firſt a temperate heat in + 

by his approach unto the /ig he i 
by continuarion increaſeth the ſame even 

3 upon de. 

clination. Brown's V. ulzar ; a f 

Let the plowmen's prayer Is 

Be for moiſt ſo/ftices, and winters fair. 


he air, Which 
ntendeth, and 


4; May's Firsl, 
adj. * 
Fr. from ſolſtice.] J. Leſlicia, 
1. n 4 the ſolſtice. 
Obſerving the dog-days ten days 
after the equinoctial gy — l = 
obſervation alone are exempted a hundred ng 
= Brown's Vulsar Errour; 
2. Happening at the ſolſtice, or at midſummer. 
From the north to call | ; 
Decrepit winter ; from the ſouth to brin 
So/ftitial ſummer's heat. Milton's Paraiiſ: Lf, 
Ihe fields | 
Labour'd with thirſt ; Aquarius had not ſhed 
His wonted ſhowers, and Sirius parch'd with heat 
Solſtitial the green herbs. 2 
SO'LUBLE, $0V-Qbl. adi. [ ſolubilis, Lat.] 
1. Capable of diſſolution or ſeparation of 
parts. 
Sugar is a ſal oleoſum, being ſoluble in water 
and fuſible in fire. Arbuthutt, 
2. Producing laxity; relaxing. | 
SOLUBYLITY, $0l-0-bllV-It-y. x. /. [from ſolu- 
_ ble.) Suſceptiveneſs of ſeparation of parts. 
This cannot account for the indiſſolvable co. 
herence of ſome bodies, and the fragility and fil 
Glanvill, 
To SOLVE, s0lv'. v. a. [ /olvo, Lat.] To 
clear; to explain; to untie an intellectual 
knot. S 4 | 
| Hle would ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſſes. Milt, 
The limiting of the regale only to chriſtian prin- 
ces, did rather involve and perplex the cauſe, than 
any way ſolve it. Lefly, 
Do thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, 
When God ſhall ſ eve the dark decrees of fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, 
And make all wile and beautiful appear. Till 
It is mere trifling to raiſe objections, merely for 
the ſake of anſwering and ſolving them. Wa, 
So LVEN CY, söl-vén-sy. 1. /. [from ſolvent] 
Ability to pay Sp 
SO'LVENT, 80l-vent. adj. [ ſolvers, Lat.] 
1. Having the power to cauſe diſſolution. 
When diſſolved in water, it is not by the eye 
diſtinguiſhable from the ſolvent body, and appear: 
as fluid. Re: Bal. 
2. Able to pay debts contracted, 
So“LVIBTLE, 801-vibl, adj. [from /olve.) Poſ- 
ible to be cleared by reaſon or inquiry. 
Intellective memory I call an act of the inte- 
lective faculty, becauſe it is wrought by it, thougi 
1 do not inquire how or where, becauſe it is not 
ſolvible. | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
So/LUND-GOOSE, s“. lund-gö 's. 1. /. A fowl. 
1 know not whether olund or ſoland. 
A ſolund-geoſe is in bigneſs and feather very lle 
a tame gooſe, but his bill longer, and ſome what 
pointed; his wings alſo much longer, being to 
yards over. Grew, 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let looſe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a ſoland-gooſe. Clu 
SoLU'T1ON, 86-10-$han, 2. /, [/olution, Ft. 
ſolutio, Lat.] = FP 
I. Diſruption ; breach; disjunction; ſcp 
ration. ; 55 00 i 
In all bodies there is an appetite of un% 
and evitation of ſolution of continuity. , 
30 Bacon Natural Hijury: 
2. Matter diſſolved ; that which contains 4% 
- thing diſſolved, a 1 
Arxetæus, to procure ſleep, recommends a 0 
tien of opium in water to foment the forchcac: 


pe, 


| | rbul 
Wen falt of tartar per deliquium, poured ind 
the ſolution of any metal, precipitates the gy 
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SOM 
2 ; down to the bottom of the li- 
oo A — of mud, does not this argue 

— acid particles are attracted more ſtrongly 

170 11 of tartar than by the metal, and by the 

2 ion go ſrom the metal to the ſalt 

_— Newton's Optichs. 

3 of a doubt; removal of an in- 

3* tellectual difficulty. : 

Something yet of doubt remains, 

Which only thy ſolution can reſolve. Milt. Par. Loft. 
| They give the reins to wand'ring thoughts, 
Till, by their on perplexities involy'd, 

They ravel more, ſtill leſs reſolv d, 

But never find ſelf-ſatisfying /o!ution. 
| With hope and fear 

The woman did the new ſolution hear ; 

The man diffides in his own augury, - 

Dryden. 

And doubts. he ; I ; 

This will inſtruck you to give a plainer ſolution 

of any difficulties that may attend the theme, and 

refute objections. 


Milton, 


and ſolutive as mead, yet it will be more lenitive in 
ſharp diſeaſes. Bacon, 


SoMATo'LOGY, süm-à-töl-lö-dzhy. n. / [73a 


and .] The doctrine of bodies. 


Some, Sum”. A termination of many ad- 


jectives, which denote quality or property 


- of any thing. It is generally joined with 


2 ſubſtantive, as game/ome. [ ſaam, Dut.] 


SOME, süm'. adj. [rom, rum, Sax. ſts, 


Goth. /um, Germ. /om, Dan. /om, ſommig, 
ut. 8 5 
2 or leſs, noting an indeterminate 
quantity. . 
We landed ſome hundred men, where we found 
ſome freſh water. : ; Raleigh, 
2. More- or fewer, noting an indeterminate 
number. 


Let me leave ſome of the folk that are with me. 


Gen. XXxiii. 

Firſt go with me, ſome few of you, and ſee the 
place, and how it may be made convenient for 
you; and then ſend for your ſick. Bacon. 


3. Certain perſons. Some is often uſed ab- 


ſolutely for ſome people; part. 
| Some to the ſhores do fly, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis'd; 


But running from, all to deſtruction hye. Daniel. 


Not in the neighbouring moon, as ſome ha ve 
dream'd. 5 Milton. 

Vour edicts er reclaim from ſins, 
But moſt your life and bleſt example wins. Dryd. 


4. Some is oppoſed to ſome, or to others. 


It may be that the queen's treaſure, in ſo great 
occaſions of diſburſements, is not always ſo ready; 
but being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, 
it is no great impoveriſhment to her coffers. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 


$5. It is added to a number, to ſhow that the 


number is uncertain and conjectural. 
Being encountered with a ſtrong ſtorm ſame eight 


leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, I held it the of- 


fice of a commander to make a port. Raleigb. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh 

between two hills, a village of ſome eighty houſes, 

N 3 Carex. 

Old men's ſpirits viſual, contrary to thoſe of 

purblind men, unite not but when the object is at 
ſeme good diſtance. TERS / 


dir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at 


Sluice ſeme good while, returned unto the king, 


then before Buloigne. 


Bacon. 


_- * 


Ihe number ſlain on the rebels 1 were ſome | 
two thouſand.  * waar ary / 


They have no black men am ſt them, except | 
fone few which dwell on the Gans 3 pt 


Bacon. 


Heylin. 
Fe bore away the prize, to the admiration of 


Watts. 


$0 TIVE, söl-u-tlv. adj. [from ſolvo, Lat.] 
" Laxative; cauſing relaxation. 5 
Though it would not be ſo abſterſive, opening, 


.| SO'ME How, süm-how. adv. [/me and hoav.] 


| i Pope. 


Bacon. 


SOM 


6. One; any, without determining which. 


So'mEBODY, süm'-böd-y. u. / [/ome and 
body. So 

1. One; not nobody; a perſon indiſcrimi- 
nate and undetermined. | 

O that Sir John were come, he would make this 

a bloody day to ſomebody, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Jeſus ſaid, Somebody hath touched me; for I per- 
ceive that virtue is gone out of me. Lute, viii. 46. 
If there be a tacit league, it is againſt ſomewhat 
or ſomeboly : who ſhould they be? 1s it againſt wild 
beaſts? No; it is againſt ſuch routs and ſhoals of 
people as have utterly degenerated from the laws | 
of nature. 3 Bacon. 
If he had not done it when he did, ſomebody elſe | 

might have done it for him. Heylin. 

We muſt draw in ſomebody, that may ſtand 

| "Twixt us and danger. Denham's Saby. 
The hopes that what he has muſt come to ſome- 


that he has every day three or four invitations. 
| _ Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. A perſon of confideration. | 
I heudas role up, boaſting himſelf to be ſomebody. 
Acts. 
SO MEDEAL, süm'-dèl. adv. [rumdeal, Sax.] 
In ſome degree. Obſolete. , 
Siker now | ſee thou ſpeak'ſt of ſpite, | 
All for thou lackeſt ſomedele their delight. Spenſer. 


| One way or other; I know not how. 
The veſicular cells may be for receiving the ar- 

terial and nervous juices, that, by their action upon 

one another, they may be ſwelled ſomeburo, fo as 


to ſhorten the length of every fibril. - Cbeyne. 
| SO'MERSAULT, a n. J. So- 
SO'MERSET, 5 SUM - mèr-sèt. merſet is 


| the corruption: ſommer a beam, and ſault, 
Fr. a leap.] A leap by which a jumper 


over his head. 


So'METHING, süm“-thing. #5 (rum ding, 
Sax.] | | | 


1. A thing exiſting, though it appears not 
what ; a thing or matter indeterminate, 
When fierce Bavar © 
Did from afar the Britiſh chief behold, 
Betwixt deſpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Something within his warring boſom roll'd. Prior. 

The torce of the air upon the pulmonary artery 
is but ſmall, in reſpect of that of the heart; but 
it is ſtill ſomething. . Arbuthnot en Aliments, 

You'll fay the whole world has ſo-zething to do, 

ſomething to talk of, ſomething to wiſh for, and 
ſomething to be employed about ; but pray put all 
theſe ſometbings together, and what is the ſum total 
but juſt nothing ? Pope Letters, ' 

Here ſhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, 

Where nameleſs /ometbings in their cauſes ſleep. 


2. More or leſs; not nothing. 
Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 
Years following years ſteal ſomething ev'ry day, 
| At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away. Pope. 
Still from his little he could ſomething ſpare, 
To feed the hungry, and to clothe the bare. Harte. 


3. A thing wanting a fixed denomination. 
Something between a cottage and a cell; | 
Yet virtue here could fleep, and peace could dwell. 
FOES * | Harte. 
4. fn! : 


* 


Something of it ariſes from our infant ſtate, Matii. 


| Defcend ſome twice or thrice a day. Prior. | 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 
At night aſtronomers „„ 
| The evening has the day bely'd, 
And Phyllis is ſome forty-three. Prior. 


The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd {kiff. Milt. 


Your good-natur'd gods, they ſay, ö 


body, and that he has no heirs, have that effect, 


throws himſelf from a height, and turns | 


SOM 


I will acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o th 
time; for 't muſt be done to-night, and ſomething 
from the palace. Shahkeſp. 

SO'METHING, sUm'-thing, adv. In ſome de- 
gree. | 

The pain went away upon it ; but he was ſomes 
thing diſcouraged by a new pain falling ſome days 
after upon his elbow on the other ſide. . emple. 

SO'METIME, 8um'-tim. adv. [ ſome and time.] 
1. Once; formerly. | 
What art thou that-uſurp'ſt this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form, 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 
Did ſometime march? Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for 
France. | Shakeſp. 
2. At one time or other hereafter. 


SO'METIMES, süm'-timz. adv. [ſome and 
times.) 


or other. | 
It is good that we ſometimes be contradicted, and 
that we always bear it well; for perfect peace can- 
not be had in this world. | Taylor. 
2. At one time: oppoſed to ſometimes, or to 

another time. | | 
The body paſſive is better wrought upon at 
Jometimes than at others. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Sometimes the one, and ſometimes the other, may be 
glancedupon in theſe ſcripture deſcriptions. Burnet. 
He writes not always of a piece, but ſometimes 
mixes trivial things with thoſe of greater moment: 
ſometimes allo, though not often, he runs riot, 

and knows not when he has ſaid enough. 
: Dryden : Fables, Preface. 


| SO'MEWHAT, 8%Gm'-hwot. z. . [ ſome and 


avhat.] 


1. Something; not nothing, though it be un- 
certain what, : 
Upon the ſea ſomezobat methought did riſe 
Like blueiſh miſts. Dryden's Indian Emperor, 


purpole to avoid the ſight of ſomewhat that diſ- 
pleaſes him, would, for the fame reaſon, ſhut 
them againſt the ſun, Atterbury, 
2, More or leſs. | | | 
Concerning every of theſe, ſomewhat Chriſt hath 
commanded, which muſt be kept till the world's 
end: on the contrary fide, in every of them ſome- 
what there may be added, as the church judges it 
expedient, | | | | Hoaler. 
Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, 
but mixt with a ſmatch of vitriolick, 
3. Part, greater or leſs. | 
Some ubat of his good ſenſe will ſuffer in this 
transfuſion, and much of the beauty of his thoughts 
will be loſt, Dryd:n. 


SO'MEWHAT, SUm/-hwot. adv. In ſome de- 


gree. i 

aged grew. | Cbapman. 
Holding of the breath doth help ſomezubat to 

ceaſe the hiccough, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He is ſomewhat arrogant at his firſt entrance, 

and is too inquiſitive through the whole ; yet theſe 

imperfections hinder not our compaſſion. Drydez. 


. evhere.] In one place or other; not no- 
where. ' 7 ee e en 
Hopeleſs and forlorn 9 
They are return'd, and ſomezubere live obſcurely 
# ; 5 | Denbam. 
Compreſſing two priſms hard together, that 
their ſides, which by chance were a very little con- 
vex, might ſomewhere touch one another, I found 
the place in which they touched to become abſo- 


continued piece of glaſs. Newton's Opti. bs. 
Does ſomething ſtill, and /omerobere yet remain, 
Reward or puniſhment ? Prior. 
Of the dead we muſt ſpeak gently; and chere- 
fore, as Mr, Dryden ſays /omewbere,-peace be to 


5. Diſtance not great. 


its manes, Pope. 
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1. Not never; now and then; at one time 


He that ſhuts his eyes againſt a ſmall light, on 


Grew. 


The flowre of armes, Lycymnius, that ſomerobat : 


So'MEWHERE, süm'-hwer. adv. [ ſome and 


lutely tranſparent, as if they had there been one 
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-_ _ » SONG, 80ng'. 1, /, (from rerunzen, Sax. - 


* 


Sou Nick, 86m-nif - flk. adi. [ ſomnus and 


Unleſs he had the total gut 


SON 


So/mMEWHILE, säm'-hwil. 2. /. | ſome and 

. qvhile.] Once; for a time. Out of uſe. 
Though under colour of the ſhepherds ſomervbile, 
There crept in wolves ſull of fraud and guile, 
That often devoured their own ſheep, 


And often the ſhepherd that did em keep: 


9 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. | 


Somn1FEROUS, s6m-nif-fer-hs. adj. ¶ ſomni- 
ere, Fr. ſomnifer, Lat.] Caufing fleep ; pro- 
curing ſleep ; ſoporiferous ; dormitive. 
1 wiſh for ſome ſemniferous potion, that might 
force me to ſleep away the intermediate time, as it 
does with men in ſorrow Walton's Angler. 


facio, Lat.] Cauſing ſleep. 

So'MNOLENCY, s6m'-n6-Ilen-8F. x. /. [ ſom- 
nolentia, Lat.] Sleepineſs ; inclination to 
ſleep. 

SON, sün'. 1. /. [ /unus, Goth. runa, Sax. 
ſohn, Germ. fon, Swed. ſone, Dut. n, 
Sclavonian:] | | 

1. A male born of one or begotten by one; 
correlative to father or mother. | 

| She had a ſon for her cradle, ere ſhe had a huſ- 
band for her bed. 
Caſt out this bondwoman and her ſon. Gen. xxi. 10. 
He compares the affection of the Divine Being 

- to the indulgence of a wiſe father, who would 


have his ſons exerciſed. with labour and pain, that | 
| Addiſon. | 


they may gather ſtrength. 
2. Deſcendant, however diſtant: as, the./os 
of Adam. 8 
L am the ſon of the wiſe, the ſon of ancient kings 
| Tſaiah, xix. 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, 
or of a confeſſor to his penitent. | 
Be plain, good jor, and.homely in thy drift; 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. Sat. 
4. Native of a country, 
| Britain then 
Sees arts her ſavage ſons controul. 
5. The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. . 
Hf thou be the ſon of God, come down. 


Pope. 


6. Product of any thing. 
Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and 
loudly tell us we are ſen, of earth. . | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. } 


Earth's tall /ons, the cedar, oak, and pine, 


Their parent's undecaying ſtrength declare. Blackm. | 


7. In ſcripture, ons of pride, and /ors of 
light, denoting ſome quality. It is a He- 
braiſm. | Es 


This new fav'rite 


Of heav'n, this man of clay, ſon of deſpite. Milton. 


SON-IN-LAW, sün“-In-Id. a. /. One married 
to one's daughter, | | 
If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 
Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black. 


Shakeſþ. Othello, | 


A foreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far, 
_* Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name. 


Dryden's fEneid. | 


Sons, sün“-ship. 2. /. [from n.] Fi- 
liation; the character of a ſon. | 


The apoſtle to the Hebrews makes afflict ions not 


only incident butneceſflary to chriſtianity, the badge 
and cognizance of on ſbip. Decay of Piety, 
SONATA, $6-nY-tA- u. ſ. [Ital.] A tune. 
He whiſt led a Scotch tune, and an Italian ont. 


Aduiſon. | 


Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 


Of a ſfonata on his viol, 
Whence every ſtring at firſt was cut? Prior. 


1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 


Noiſe other than the ſound of dance and ſong. 
| 1 5 3 


He firſt thinks fit no ſonnetter advance 


Shaleſp. King Lear. 


Mat. xxvii. 40. 


SON 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; a 
ballad. | 
Pardon, goddeſs of the night, 
Thoſe that flew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with /ongs of woe, 
Round about his tomb they go! 


In her days ev'ry man ſhall ſing 
The merry forgs of peace to all his neighbours. 


Shaleſp. 


3. A poem; lay; ſtrain. 
The bard that firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong, Dryden. 
There we a while will reſt; 
Our next-enſuing ſong to wondrous things addreſt. 
Drayton. 
4. Poetry; poeſy. 
This ſubject for heroick ſong pleaſed me. Milton. 
Names memorable long, 
If there be force in virtue or in ſong. 
5, Notes of birds. | 
The lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſong the morning grey. Dryden. 


Pdpe. 


6. Old ſong. A trifle. 
I do not intend to be thus put off with an o/d 
ſong | More. 


A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great ho- 
nour, was forced by a cobler to reſign all for an 
old ſong. Addiſon. 
So'NG18H, 86ng'-Ish. adj. from ſong.) Con- 
taining ſongs ; conlifting of ſongs. A low 
word. | 

The ſongiſb part muſt abound in the ſoftneſs and 
variety of numbers, its intention being to plcaſe 
the hearing. 
So'NG8TER, $0ng'-sthr. 1. /. [from ſong.] A 
finger. 
word of flight contempt. 

The pretty /ong/ters of the ſpring, with their 
various notes, did ſeem to welcome him as he 
paſſed. 7 Howel, 

Some ſongſters can no more ſing in any chamber 
but their own, than ſome clerks read in any book 
but their own. _ TL 'EArange. 

Either ſong ſter holding out their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. 


A female finger. 
Through the ſoft ſilence of the liſtening night 
The ſober- ſuĩted ſong fireſs trills her lay. 


SO'NNET, s0n'-nit. 2. /. [ ſonnet, Fr. ſon- 
)* 

1. A ſhort poem conſiſting of fourteen lines, 
of which the rhymes are adjuſted by a par- 


| ticular rule. 


whoſe ſonnets this is a ſpecimen. 
A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 


The ſubject new: it walk'd the cown a-while, 
Numb'ring good intellects, now ſeldom por'd on: 
Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us, what a word on 

A title- page is this! and ſome in file 

Stand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile- 


4 


| 


Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galaſp ? 


of" 
- 


Thy age, like ours, ſoul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 


ward Greek, | 
2. A ſmall poem. 
Let us into the city preſently, 
To fort ſome gentlemen well ſcill'd In muſick ; 
1 have a /onnet that will ferve the turn. Shakeſp. 


Milion, 
| 


His cenſure farther than the ſong or dance. Dryd. 


Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


3 


N 


Dryden. : 


Uſed of human ſingers, it is a 


Dryden. 
" $So'NGSTRESS, 80ng'-stris. u. /.. [from /ong.] | 


; 


Thom ſon' s S ts 


It is not very ſuitable to the 
Engliſh language; and has not been uſed | 
by any man of eminence ſince Milton, of 


And woven cloſe, both matter, form, and ſtile; |} 


| 


End-green, Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, | 


Thoſe rugged names to our like mouthsgrow fleek, | 
That would have made Quintilian, ſtare and gaſp : | 


+ 


| Hehath preſerved Argalus alive, under pri 


SONNETTE ER, $0n-net-t&r, 1. /. [ ſonnetier, | 
Fr. from ſonnet.] A ſmall poet, in con- 


þ 

| 1 
When thou taught'ft, Cambridge and king Ed- 
N 


8 0 O 


Aſſiſt me, ſome extemporal god ; 
I am ſure 1 ſhall turn ENS 97 ks for 
Shakeſp. Love'; _ 
Thereareasmany kinds =; rick _ OP : 
your makers of parterres and flower-garden , 
epigrammatiſts and ſonnetteers in this art. Stec wh 
What woful ſtuff this madrigal would be 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney ſonneiteer or me | 
But let a Jord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the ſtylerefines! 2 


SON!'FEROUS, 80-nif'-fer-vs. adj. ¶ oy; 
fero, Lat.] Giving be briciging . 8 

This will appear, let the ſubject matter of 
ſounds be what it will ; either the atmoſphere, or 
the etherial part thereof, or ſoniferous particles of 
bodies. | Derlam 
SONoOR1'FICK, 86-nd6-rif'-fik. adj. ¶ ſonorus and 
facio, Lat.] Producing ſound. 

If he ſhould aſk me why a clock ſtrikes, and 
points to the hour; and-I ſhould fay, it is by an 
indicating form and ſonor;ick quality, this would 
be unſatisfactory. atts's Logich, 


ſonorus, Lat.] 

x. Loud ſounding ; giving loud or ſhrill ſound. 

Bodies are diſtinguiſhed as /9707045 or un. 

ſonorous. | 
, All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds; 

At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent 

A ſhout that tore hell's concave. Mill. Par. Lf, 

2. High ſounding ;. magnificent of ſound. 

The Italian opera, amidſt all the meanneſ: and 


and ſonorous in the exprefſion. Addiſon on Jah 
The vowels are ſonorous. . Dryden. 


SONO'ROUSLY, sö-nö“-rüs-Iy. adv. [from „- 
norous.] With high ſound ;. with magnif- 

. cence of ſound. 

SOXO'ROUSNESS, $0-n0'-ris-nis, 2. J. [fron 
ſonorous.] 

1. The quality of giving ſound. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what 
age he thought lutes ought to be, to attain their 
full and beſt ſeaſoning for ſoncrouſneſe, he replied, 
That in ſome twenty years would be requiſite, and 
in others forty. Bohl. 

2. Magnificence of ſound. * 


SOON, s0'n. adv. . ſuns, Goth. rona, Sax 
ſaen, Dut.] | 

1. Before long time be paſt ; ſhortly after any 

_ time aſſigned or ſuppoſed. 

Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 
Yet to their general's voice they ſoon obey d. Miter, 
| You muſt obey me, ſoon or late; 

Why ſhould you vainly ftruggle with: your fate? 
| | Dryden. 
2. Early; before any time ſuppoſed : oppoſed 
to late, | : 

O boy! thy father gave thee life too ſon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. 

Re Sbaleſp. Henry VI 

Do this, that I may be reſtored to you the eme, 

e 8 Hab. Zu. 
How is it that you are come ſo ſoon to-day? | 
Ex. ii. 18, 

The earlier ſtayeth for the later, and not that the 
later cometh ſcorer. ©  Bacon's Natural Hijory. 
3. Readily; willingly.. | 
8 1 art; A as /oon he . winding through woods 

and meadows, as when it is toſſed up in ſo mau 
' whimſical figures at Verſailles. Audiſon“ Guardia. 

4. It has in Sidney the ſignification of an ad- 
jective, whether licentiouſly or according 
to the cuſtom of his time. 


tence of having him publickly executed after ; 
wars, of which they hope for a /n proſperov 
iſſue. * £ Sid. 


— 


a 6 | 
| 5. Soon as, Immediately ; at the ver) _ 


- 8 


SONO'ROUS, «6-n&'-rts. adj. [ /onore, Fr, 


familiarity of the thoughts, has ſomething beautify] 


8 


E 
© a 


PA 


<= © — 


1 


8 0 0 


ich the too early thoughts of being king. Dryd. 
hes and buſineſs, and pleaſures, and enjoy- 
em great things to us, whilſt we think of 


; g. n but as /n as we add death to them, 
chey all ſink into an equal littleneſs. : Law. 
So onxv, 80 n- y. adv. [from on. Quickly; 
This word 1 er > no 
er place; but if /n be, as it ſeems 
4 — to have been, an adjective, ſoonly 18 
Dn meets with a ſtone that wants no cut- 
ting, and, ſoonly approving of -it, places it 2 his | 
= work. 8 1 
5 Soor BERRT, so p- ber- y. 7. Fe 1 ſapindus, 
2 Lat.] A plant. CES} Miller. 
E SOOT, süt“. . /. Tor, Sax. Foot, Iſland. 
ert, Dut. ] Condenſed or embodied ſmoke. 
' Soet, though thin ſpread in a field, is a very good 
compoſt. Io f Bacon. 
If the fire be not kept within the tùnnel of the 
chimney, and ſome appointed to ſweep down the 
fect, the houſe will be in danger of burning. ZHowe!. | 
| Oft they aſſay d, 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg d as oft 
With hatefulleſt diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws, 
With ſoot and cinders fill d. Milton . Paradiſe Loft. 
Our houſehold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 
Each from his venerable face ſhall bruſh 
The Macedonian ſoot, and ſhine again, 


| 


Soor ED, süt-tid. adj. from ſoot.] Smeared, 
manured, or covered with ſoot. 
The land was ſocted before. 
S0'OTERKIN, s6/-tèr-kIn, 2. /. A kind of falſe 
birth fabled to be produced by the Dutch 
women from ſitting over their ſtoves. 
When Jove was, from his teeming head, 

Of wit's fair goddeſs brought to bed, 
There follow'd at his lying: in, 8 
Por after-birth, a ſooter tin. Suit. 
= SooTH, sö'th. 2. / Tod, Sax. ] Truth; reality. 
= Obſolete. Es 5 . 
= Sir, underſtand you this of me in ſootb, 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors, _ - 

Vatit the eldeſt ſi ter firſt be wet. Sbaleſp. 
Hs looks like /coth; he ſays he loves my daughter; 
I think ſo too; for never gaz d the moon 
Upon the water, as he Il ſtand and read . 
My daughter's eyes. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 

It I bave any {kill in foothſaying, as in /ootb I 
have none, it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall-change 
caps. F | Camden, Remains. 
The very ſootb of it is, that an ill habit has the 
force of an ill fate. | 
I did not mean to chide you; : 
For, /ooth to ſay, J hold it noble in you 
I To cheriſh the diftreſs'd. Nove. 
Soor n, s ch. adj. [roð, Sax. ] Pleaſing; de- 
= lightful, I, 22 8 
B Some other means I have, _ 

| Which once of Melibzus old 1 learn'd, Foe 
3 The ſoatbeftſhepherd that e er pip'don plains. Mili. 
Y SOOTH, $0'th. u. J. Sweetneſs ; kindneſs. 
This ſeems to be the meaning here. 

- That &er this tongue of mine, | 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment 
On youd proud man, ſhould take it off again 
* With words of ſooth 1 / 

| To SOOTH,'s0'th. v. a, [zerovian, Sax.] 


10 flatter; to pleaſe, with blandiſhments. 
| In ſoothing them, we nouriſh gainſt our ſenate 


1 
8 


Can I ſcoth tyranny ? 

1 pleas'd to ſee my royal maſter murder'd, 

own uſurp'd, a diſtaff in the throne ?' Dryd. 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 


* a; he came nigh unto 3 he ſaw | 
d the dance. Fa. Wil 19. 
„ his virtue poiſon'd, ſoon as born, | 


Dryden's Cleomenes, | 


Mortimer. |. 


L Eftrange. 


Shale. Richard II.. 


cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. SH al. 


SOP. 


* , 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
Thinks he that Memnon, ſoldier as he is, 
Thoughtleſs and dull, will liſten to his ſoothing ? Rowe, 
I've tried the force of every reaſon on him, 
Sooth'd and careſs'd, been angry, ſooth d again; 
Laid ſafety, life, and intereſt in his ſight ; 
But all are vain, he ſcorns them all for Cato. 
ES Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To calm; to ſoften; to mollify. 


_ 


The beldame En 
Sooths her with blandiſhments, and frights with 
| threats. | | Dryden. 


3. To gratify; to pleaſe. 

This calm'd his cares; /votb'd with his future fame, 

And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. Drydes. 
| So'OTHER, 80'th-ar. u. , [from /voth.] A 

flatterer ; one.who gains by blandiſhments. 
I cannot flatter : I defy 

The tongues of /oothers,  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
To SO0'THSAY, s&'th-sà. v. x. [ ſooth and /ay.] 

To predict; to foretel. 

A damſel, poſſefled-with a ſpirit of divination, 
met us, which brought her maſters much gain by 
ſoothſaying. | Acts, xvi. 

So0'THSAYER, $0'th-84-tr. 2. /. [from /ooth- 
ſay.) A foreteller ; a predicter ; a prog- 
noſticator. 


blinding light, when there were found numbers of 
footbſayers, who affirmed ſtrange and incredible 


A /oothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
| | ; | Shakeſp. 
He was animated to expect the papacy by the 
prediction of a ſoath/ayer, that one ſhould ſucceed 
Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be Adrian, an 
aged man of mean birth, and of great learning 
and wiſdom. | Bacon Henry SLE - 
So0O'TINESS, 8vt'-y-nls. 1. J. [from ſooty.] The 
quality of being footy ; fuliginouſneſs. 
Soor, 80'-ty.. adj. {from ſoot.] 
1. Breeding loot. 
By fire of y coal th' alchymiſt turns 
Mletals to gold. 25 
2. Conſiſting of ſoot; fuliginous. 
There may be ſome chymical way ſo to defe- 
- cate this oil, that it ſhall not fpend into a /coty 
matter. „ Wilkins. 
3. Black; dark; duſky. | 
All the griſly legions that troop 
Under the /ooty flag of Acheron; . | 
Harpies and hydras, and all monſtrous forms. Milt. 
Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 


Milton. 


To Soo“ rx, 80'-ty. v. a. [from ſoot.] To make | _ 


black with ſoot. | | 
Then (for his own weeds) ſhirt and coat all rent, 
Tann'd and all /ootied with noiſome ſmoke 


She put him on; and over all a cloke. Chapman. 


Sor, 80p'. u. .. lrop, Sax. ſopa, Span. ſappe, 
Nut. 


1. ny thing ſteeped in liquor, commonly to 


be eate. | 
The bounded waters 

Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a /op of all this ſolid globe. Sale. 
Draw, you rogue! for though it be night, yet 
the moon ſhines; I'll make a /op o th' moonſhine 
of you. $ | 


more than wine of itſelf. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


2. Any thing given to pacify, from the /op | 


given to Cerberus. | 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 

A /op, in honey ſteep'd, to charm the guard; 

Which, mix 


His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar. Dryd. 
Ill nature is not cured with a /op ; quarrelſome 
men, as well as quarrelſome curs, are worlſe for 


Jeoths to dear delight his anxious mind; 
„„ 


L' Eftrange. 


Scarce was Muſidorus made partaker of this oft | 


things ſhould be performed by that child. Sidney. 


* 


they will ſo weigh the conſequences, as neither to 


Shakeſp. | 
Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate |. 


; t : ble ſhew appeareth. , 
with powerſul drugs, ſhe caſt beforc 


SOP 
ry To Cerberus they give a %, 
His tripple barking mouth to ſtop. 
To Sor, 80p'. v. a. To ſteep in liquor. 
Sor E, 80'p. n./. [See Soap. | | 
| SoPH, 80f”, . . [from ſopbiſia, Lat.] A 
young man who has been two years at the 
univerſity. | 
| Three Cambridge /ophs and three pert templars 
came, | 
The ſame their talents, and their taſtes the ſame . 
Each prompt to query, anſwer, and debate, 
And ſmit with love of poeſy and prate. Pope's Dun. 
So'PH1, 86'-fy, u. /. [Perfian.} The emperor 
of Perſia. | 


Swift, 


— —_—— „ 


3 By this ſcimitar | . 
| That flew the bi and a Perſian prince. Shaleſp. 
A fig for the fultan and ſopbi. N Cong reve. 


So'PHISM, 80f '-fizm. . /. [ /ophiſma, Lat.] A 
fallacious argument; an unſound ſubtilty; 
a fallacy. | | 
When a falſe argument puts on the appearance 
of a true one, then it is properly called a /ophiſm 
or fallacy, ww 55-5 Watts. 
I, who as yet was never known to ſhow _ 
Falſe pity to premeditated woe, | 
Will graciouſly explain great nature's laws, 
And hear thy /aphiſms in ſo plain a cauſe, Harte. 
So'PH1ST,.80f'-flst. n. 0. [| ſophifta, Lat.) A 
profeſſor of philoſophy. 
The court of Craſus is ſaid to have been much 
reſorted to by the ſophifts of Greece, in the happy 
beginning of his reign. = Temple. 


SO'PHISTER, s0f'-fls-thr. n. {. [ ſophifte, Fr. 
| ſobbifta, Lat.) N e "vp 

1. A diſputant fallaciouſly ſubtle ; an artful 

but inſidious logician, * | 

A ſubtle traitor needs no ſobiſter. Shak. Hen. VI. 

If a heathen philoſopher brings arguments from 

reaſon, which none of our atheiſtical ſopbiſters can 

confute, for the immortality of the ſoul, 1 hope 


— 


talk nor live as if there was no ſuch thing. Denb. 
Not all the ſubtle objections of ſophiſers and 
rabbies, againſt the goſpel, ſo much prejudiced 
the reception of it, as the reproach of thoſe crimes 
with which they aſperſed the aſſemblies of chriſ- 
tiaans, | | Rogers. 
2. A profeſſor of philoſophy; a fophiſt. This 
| ſenſe is antiquated. | C | 
-  Alcidimus the ſophifer hath arguments to prove, 

| that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth pre-- 
|  meditated ſpeech. RISES  - Hooker, 
Sorn1's TICAL, 86-fis-ty-kElL adj. ſophifliques- 
Fr. from ſophiſt.] Fallaciouſly ſubtle ; logi- 

cally deceitful. th 

Neither know I whether I ſhould prefer for 
madneſs, and ſophiſtical couzenage, that the ſame- 
body of Chriſt ſhould be in a thouſand places at 
once of this ſublunary world. Hall. 
When the ſtate of the controverſy is well un- 
derſtood, the difficulty will not be great in giving 

| _ anſwers to all his /ophiſtical cavils, Stilling fleet. 
That may ſeem a demonſtration for the preſent, 
which to poſterity will appear a mere ſopbiſtical 
knot, VVV 


* 


tl | - g A, R 
Sor H1'STICALLY, 86-fls-t$-kEl-y. adv, [from- 


\ ſophiſtical.) With fallacious ſubtilty. | 
- - . Bolingbroke argues moſt ſophi/lically. Swift: 
| To SOPHIT STICATE,:80-fis'-ty-kit. v. a. [ ſo- 
pbiſtiquer, Fr. from /ophi/t.} To adulterate; 

to corrupt with ſomething ſpurious. , _ 

If the paſſions of the mind be ſtrong, they eaſily 
to believe upon every ſlender wart ant, and to 
imagine infallible” truth where ſcarce any proba- 
„„ . 

Here's three of us are ſepb iſticatedl. Shakeſp, 
Divers experiments ſucceeded not, becauſe they 
were at one time tried with genuine materials, 
and at another time with ſepbi/ticated ones: Boyle. 
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SOR 


The only perſons amongſt the heathens, who 
ſepbiſticated nature and philoſophy, were the Stoicks; 


who affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation | 


of cauſes, reaching 
will. 

Vet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare; 

They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware: ; 
"Tis prodigality that buys deceit, | 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. 

The eye hath its coats and humours tranſparent 

and colourleſs, leſt it houldtinge and /opbiſticate the 

light that it lets in by a natural jaundice. Bentley. 


G80rnrsTICATE, 86-fls'-ti-kit. part. adj. 
from the verb.] Adulterate ; not genuine. 
Wine ſparkles brighter far than ſhe, 

*Tis pure and right, without deceit, 

And that no woman e' er will be; 
No, they are all e | Cowley. 
Since then agreat part of our ſcientifical treaſure 
4s moſt likely to be adulterate, though all bears the 
image and ſuperſcription of truth; the only way 


even to the elicite acts of man's 
- | South's Sermons. 


to know what is /opbifticate and what is not ſo, is to 


bring all to the examen of the touchſtone. Glanv. 
Zo truth, when only one ſupplied the ſtate, 


Grew ſcarce and dear, and yet ſopbiſticate. Dryden. 


SorH1sTIiCA'TION, sô-flis-ty-kA-shün. u. / 
{ ſophiſtication, Fr. from ſophiſticate.] Adul- 
teration; not genuineneſs. 

Sopbiſtication is the act of counterfeiting or 


adulterating any thing with what is not ſo good, | 


For the ſake of unlawful gain. uincy. 
The drugs and ſimples fold in ſhops generally 
are adulterated by the fraudulent avarice of the 
ſellers, eſpecially if the preciouſneſs may make 
their ſophiſtication very beneficial, _ Boyle, 
- Beſides eaſy ſubmiſhon to ſophi/tications of ſenſe, 
we have inability to prevent the miſcarriages of 
our junior reaſons, „ Glanville. 


SOPHISTICA'TOR, s&-fls'-th-k4-thr. 1. . (from 


ſophiſticate.] Adulterator ; one that makes 


things not genuine. 
$0'eH18TRyY, sôf-fis-try. 1. . [from ſopbiſd.] 
x. Fallacious ratiocination. 
His /opAft-y prevailed ; his father believed. Sid. 
Theſe men have obſcured and confounded the 
natures of things by their falſe principles and 


- wretched /ophiftry ; though an act be never ſo fin- | 


ful, they will ſtrip it of its guilt, 
2. Logical exerciſe. _ | 
The more youthful exerciſes of ſapbifry, themes 
and declamations, | Felton. 


South. 


| 7 27 5 | f N 
To SO ronArE, 86'-p0-rat. v. n. [ ſeporo, 3 SO R DES, ss rdz. 14 [Lat.] Foulneſs; dregs. 


To lay aſleep. | Dick. 
S$oror1'FEROUS, 88-pô- If“ fer- üs. adj. [ ſopor 


and ſero.] Productive of ſleep; cauſing | 
ſomni- 


lleep; narcotick; opiate ; dormitive; 
ferous; anodyne ; fleepy. * 5 
The particular ingredients of thoſe magical 
ointments are opiate and ſeporiferous; for anoint- 
_» Ing of the forehead, neck, feet, and back-bone, 
procures dead fleeps. Bacon. 
While the whole operation was performing, I 


-riferous medicine infuſed into my liquor. Solf. 


- SororrFEROVUSNESS, $80-p06-rlf'-fer-as-nls. 


Sober lebte un. 1. 


. /. [from ſoporiſerous.] The quality of 
| 7 | 


cauſing ſleep. 


' SOPORI'FLCK, s- pd. rf / fix. adj. ¶ ſepor and | 


Jacio.] Caufing ſleep; opiate ; narcotick. 


.* "The colour and taſte of opium are, as well as 
its ſoporifick or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 


pending on its primary qualities. Tocle. 
SER, sp'-për. n. J. [from ſop.] One that 


ſteeps any thing in liquor. 


SokB, 84'rb. 7. /. [ ſorbum, 
of the ſorb or ſerviee-tree. | 


So'zÞ1L, 87-bfl, 44%, [from ſorbeo, Lat.) 


That may be drunk or ſipped. 


The act of drinking or ſipping. 


Dry. 


Lat.] The berry 


| 
| 
1 


| 


— 
— 


| 
| 


[forbitio, Lat.] 
py | 


 fach. 


SO'RDET, 86'r-dit. 
So'RDINE, 80'r-din. 


| 1. Foul; 
lay in a profound fleep, by the force of that hb. . 
| A fordid 


2. [Sordide, Fr.] Intellectually dirty; 


8 OR 


So'scRER, sAr-skr-ür. . JS. Uoraer, Fr. 


ſortiarius, low Lat.] A conjurer; an en- 

chanter; a magician. 8 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working ſorcerers that change the mind, 

Soul- killing witches that deform the body, 

And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakeſp. 
The weakneſs of the power of witches upon 

kings and magiſtrates may be aſcribed to the 

weakneſs of imagination; for it is hard for a witch 

or a ſorcerer to put on a belief that they can hurt 


He ſaw a ſable ſorcerer ariſe, 
All ſudden gorgons hiſs, and dragons glare, 
And ten horn'd friends, Poe. 
The Egyptian ſorcerers contended with Moſes; 
but the wonders which Moſes wrought did ſo far 
tranſcend the power of magicians, as made them 
confeſs it was the finger of God. Watts Logick. 


So'RCERESS, 84'rs-rls. 1. /. [female of ſorcerer. 


A female magician ; an enchantreſs. 

Bring forth that ſorcer:ſs condemn'd to burn. Sal. 
Divers witches and ſorcereſſes have fed upon 
man's fleſh, to aid their imagination with high 
and foul vapours. 


The ſnaky ſorcereſs that ſat 


_ Juft by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 


Ris'n,and with hideousoutcry ruſh*dberween. Mili. 
How cunningly the ſercerefs diſplays 
Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me mine! Milt. 


SO'RCERQUS, 8A4'rs-ris, adj. Containing en- 


chantments. A word not uſed. | 

'TH art ent'ring Circe's houſe, 
Where by her med'cines, black and /orcerous, 
Thy ſouldiers all are ſhut in well-arm'd ſties, 
And turn'd to ſwine. Chapman, 


 So'rCERY, 84'r-8er-F. u. %. Magick ; enchant- 


ment; conjuration ; witchcraft z; charms. 
This witch Sycorax, 


1 For miſchiefs manifold, and /arceries terrible, 


Was baniſh'd. Shakeſp. 
Adders wiſdom I have learn'd, 
To fence my ears againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. 


AQzM has long tracts of rich ſoil; but had 
the misfortune in his youth to fall under the power 
of ſorcery. | Tatler. 


SORD, söôrd. 1. /. [corrupted from abard.] 


Turf; graſſy ground. 


This is the prettieſt low-born laſs that ever ran 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


on the green ſord. 
An altar of graſſy ſord. Milton. 

The ſea waſhes off the ſoil and ſordes wherein 
mineral moſſes were involved and concealed, and 
thereby renders them more conſpicuous, Hood, 
: n. ſ. | fourdine, Fr. ſor- 
dina, Ital.] A ſmall 
pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet, to 
make it found lower or ſhriller, Bailey. 


So'RD1D, 8ar-did. adj. [/ordidus, Lat.] 


groſs ; filthy ; dirty. | 
There Charon ſtands, ©. 

god ; down from his hoary chin | 
A length of beard deſcends, uncomb'd, unclean. 


mean 
vile; baſe. | 
Thou canſt not thoſe exceptions make, 
Which vulgar ſordid mortals take. Corvley. 
It is ſtrange, ſince the prieſt's office heretofore 
was always ſplendid, that it is now looked upon 
as à piece of religion, to make it low and ſordid. 


South's Sermon. 


3. LSordide, Fr.] Covetous ; niggardly. 


| He may be old, 
And yet not ſordid, who refuſes gold. Den bam. 
If one ſhould ceaſe to be generous and charita- 


ble, becauſe another is /ordid and ungrateful, it | 


would be much in the power of vice to extinguiſh 
chriſtian virtues. 5 L'Eftrange. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Bacon. | 


Dryden. 


SOR 
So'tDIDLY, 82T-did-ly. adv. [from 


3 Meanly; poor'y A 1 / "rdid,) 
O'RDIDNESS, 84T-did-nls, x. / | 
{ T's Meanneſs:; baſeneſs. / from raii] 


— 


I omit the madneſſes of Caligula's deli, 
the execrable ſordidueſi of thoſe of Tiber e and 
2. Naſtineſs; not neatneſs. "ey, 

Providence deters people from ſlutti 
ſerdidnefs, and provokes them to cleanli 


SORE, 86. n. J. (ran, Sax. ſaur, Dan ) A 
place tender and painful; a place excCoriat 
ed; an ulcer. It is not uſed of a wound, 
but of a breach of continuity, either ls 
continued, or from internal cauſe : to b. 
a ſore, there muſt be an excoriation ; à 15 
mour or bruiſe is not called a fore before 
ſome diſruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 
A ſalve for any ſore that may betide. 

a Shakeſp. Henry VI 
Receipts abound; but ſearching all thy ſſore. 
The beſt is ſtill at hand, to launce the ſore, 

And cut the head; for, till the core be found 
The ſecret vice is fed and gathers ground, Dryden 
By theſe all feſt 'ring ſores her councils heal. 
Which time or has diſclos'd or ſhall reveal. Dryd 
'Lice and flies, which have a moſt wondertal 
inſtinct to find out convenient places for th 
hatching and nouriſhment of their young, ly 
their eggs upon ſores. | 8 Bentley, 

SoRE, 80'r. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Lender to the touch. It has ſometimes of 
before the cauſal noun, _ | 

We can ne'er be ſure, 

Whether we pain or not endure; 

And juſt ſo far are ſore and griev'd, 
As by the fancy is believ'd. Hudilras 
While /ore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
{ Why ſhould we tempt thedoubtful die again? h 
It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his 
patient, that had ſore eyes: If you have mor: 
pleaſure in the taſte of wine than in the uſe af 
your ſight, wine is good; but if the pleaſure of 
ſeeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught, Locle, 

2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. 

Mlalice and hatred are very fretting and vert. 
ous, and apt to make our minds /ore and uncaßj; 

but he that can moderate theſe affections will fd 
eaſe in his mind. | Tillit/m, 
Laugh at your friends; and, if your friends areſin 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. 2%. 


Violent with pain; afflictively vehement. 
See SORE, adverb. | 
Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time Ive ſeen 
Hoursdreadful and thingsſtrange; but this/or-nigit 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakeſs, 
Il will perſevere in my courſe of loyalty, thouzi 
the conflict be /ore between that and my blood. 
; | | Shakeſþ. King Lear, 
My loins are filled with a ſore diſeaſe; and tber 
is no whole part in my body. Common Pray. 
| Sore hu th been their fight, 
As likeheſt was, when two ſuch focs met 5 
| lum 


ſuneſs ang 
nels, Ray 


L 
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Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 
After this day's travel ſore, 
Sweet reſt ſeize thee evermore. Mil. 
They are determined to live up to the holy rut, 
though ſore evils and great temporal inconvenict 
cies ſhould attend the diſcharge of their duty. Aua 
4. Criminal. Out of uſe, 
[ Iuo0o lapſe in fulneſs 
Is ſorer than to lye for need; and falſehood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. SH. Cymbeliat 


SORE, 80'r. 1. / [from ſaur, Fr. 1 
The buck is called the firſt year a fan; ra 
ſecond, a pricket; the third, a fore); and 

| fourth year, a ſare. | Shot 


SORE 


x 
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2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 


Which is called ſorites, or a heap. 
Sorites is when ſeveral middle terms are choſen | 


'SOR 


= 7 
Sond een, der, Dut. but /eer means only 
. of any thing; /orc almoſt al- 
ways includes pain.] With painful or dan- 
tous vehemence; in a very painful de- 
e; with afflictive violence or pertina- 
city. "It is now little uſed. 
Thine arrows 
reſſeth me ſore. Common Prayer. 
The knight then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal ſteel him ſmote again ſo, /ore, 


That headleſs his unwieldy body lay. Fairy Queen. 


is and that, and each man's blow 
| 5 and ſhift, being laid to ſore. Dan. 
Though iron hew and mangle ſore, 
Would wounds and bruiſes honour more. Hudibras. 
Diſtruſt ſhook ſore their minds. 
So that, if Palamon were wounded ſore, 
Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Sorefightdthe knight, who this long ſermon heard: 
At length, conſidering all, his heart he chear'd. 
5 ; Dryden, 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, /ore repuls'd, 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant iſle ? 
How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? 
| | os 7 8 
'KE HON | n. /. {Iriſh and Scott, 
2 5 5 sor n. 0 Kindo? arbitrary ex- 
action or ſervile tenure, formerly in Scot- 
land, as likewiſe in Ireland. Whenever a 
cChieftain had a mind to revel, he came down 
among the tenants with his followers, by 
way of contempt called ia the lowlands 
giliavitfitts, and lived on free quarters; ſothat 


ever fince, when a perſon obtrudes himſelf 


upon another, ſtays at his houſe, and hangs 

upon him for bed and board, he is ſaid to 

Jarn, or be a forner. © Macbean. 

They exact upon them all kind of ſervices; yea, 

and the very wild exactions, coignie, livery, and 

' forebon ; by which they poll and utterly undo the 
poor tenants and freeholders under them. 


Spenſer's Ireland. | 


$o'REL, $0'-rel, . ſ. [diminutive of ſore. ] 
The buck is called the firſt year a fawn ; the 
ſecond, a pricket ; the third, a /orel. 
So K ELV, $80 r-lF. adv. [from ſore.] | 
x. With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs. 
Here's the ſmell of the blood ill; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. 


Oh! ob! oh! What a ſigh is there! the heart is 


forely overcharged. Shakeſp. 
Of the warrior train, 

Though moſt were forely wounded, none were 

fin. | Dryden. 

I have done ill, F 

Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 

That I will enjoy no more. | 


SO'RENESS, 80'r-nls. n. ,. (from /ore.] Ten- 
derneſs of a hurt. 


He that, whilſt the ſorene/s of his late pangs of 


conſcience remains, finds himſelf a little indiſpoſed 


for ſin, preſently concludes repentance hath had its 


perfect work. Decay of Piety. 


My foot began to ſwell, and the pain aſſwaged, 


though it left ſuch a ſorencſs, that I could hardly 
ſuffer the clothes of my bed. | Temple. 


Sox Es, 86-rV/-t&z. 7. / legte.) Properly 


an heap. An argument where one propo- 

fition 18 accumulated on another. | 
Chryſippus the Stoick invented a kind of argu- 

ment, conſiſting of more than three propoſitions, 


to connect one another ſueceſſively in ſeveral pro- 
poſitions, till the laſt propoſition connects its pre- 


_ Gicate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, All men of re- 
venge have their ſouls often uneaſy; uneaſy ſouls | 


are a plague to themſelves; now to be one's own 


A 


„ 


ado. {This the etymologiſts | SoRo'RICIDE, sô-r&“-TN-std. 2. /. [ ſoror and 


| © green wheat or barley, Did. 
So KRAN CE, 80r'-rins., z. . [In farriery.] | 
Any diſeaſe or ſore in horſes. Dic. 


ſtick faſt in me, and thy hand 


Milton. 


Sbakeſp. 


Shakeſp. | 


0 


Dryden. 


SOR 


cædo.] The murder of a ſiſter. 
SO'RRAGE, sr“ rag. n. /. The blades of 


SO'RREL, $0r'-rll. 2. / [rune, Sax. forel, Fr. 


dock 1n all its characters, and only differs 
in having an acid taſte. Miller. 
Of all roots of herbs the root of forre! goeth the 
fartheſt into the earth. It is a cold and acid herb, 
that loveth the earth, and is not much drawn by 
the ſun. Bacon. 
Acid auſtere vegetables contract and ſtrengthen 
the fibres, as all kinds of /orre!, the virtues of 
which lie in acid aſtringent ſalt, a ſovereign anti- 
dote againſt the putreſcent bilious alkali. ' 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
So'RR1ILY, 8or'=ry-lF. adv. [from /or ry.) Mean- 
ly; poorly ; deſpicably; wretchedly ; pi- 
tiably. | 
Thy pipe, O Pan, ſhall help, though I ſing 
forrily. | 
So'RRINESS, 80r'-ry-nls. 2. /, (from ſorry.] 


| 


* 


deſpicableneſs. 
So'RROW, 80r'-ro. u. .. [org, Dan.] Grief; 


ing. Sorrow is not commonly underſtood 
as the effect of preſent evil, but of loft good. 
Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good loſt, which might have been 
enjoyed longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. Locle. 
Serrow on thee, on all the pack of you; 
That triumph thus upon my miſery ! Sha keſp. 
A world of woe and ſorrow. Milton. 
Some other hour I will to tears allow; 
But, having you, can ſhow-no ſorrow now. Dryd. 
But peace was theirs, and harmony within, 
They knew no ſorrow, for they knew no ſin. 
|  Whyte's Poems. 
To SO'RROW, 86r'-ro. v. 7. [ ſaurgan, Goth. 
Tongan, Sax.] To grieve; to be ſad ; to be 
dejected. ; | 
The miſerable change, now at my end, 
Lament nor ſorrow at. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. 
Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be; : 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, | 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd. Shaleſp. 
Now ] rejoice, not that ye were made ſorry, but 
that ye /ſorrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 
I neither fear to die, nor deſire to live; and 


— 


man to ſorrow for me. 
Send them forth, though ſorrowing, yet in peace. 


Sad the prince explores 


ſkbres. 


Accompanied with ſorrow. Out of uſe. 

| Now the publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

Of its own fall, reſtraining aid to Timon; 
And ſends forth us to make their /orrozved tender. 


 So'RROWFUL, 86r/-r6-ful. adj. [ /orrow and: 
full] | | | 

1. Sad for ſomething paſt; mournful; griev- 
ing. 


Lot 


all thy ſcourges; for they ſhall rejoice for thee, 


2. Deeply ſerious. Not in uſe. 
Hannah ſaid, No, my lord, I am a woman of a 
| 3 ſpirit: I have poured out my ſoul before 


oxalis, Lat.] This plant agrees with the |. 


S idney. | 


Meanneſs; wretchedneſs ; pitiableneſs ; 


pain for ſomething paſt ; ſadneſs; mourn- 


having maſtered all grief in myſelf, I defire no 
Hayward. 


* 


Milton. | 


The neighb'ring main, and forrozwing treads the 
/ Pope. 
So RROwW ED, 86r'-r6d. adj. [from for roab.] 


| /ort I have copied his ſtile. 


Shakefp. | - 


Blefſed are they which have been ſorrowful for 


when they have ſeen all thy glory. To6. xiii. 14. 


| 5- A company; a knot of people. 


SOR 


3. Expreſſing grief; accompanied with grief. 
The things that my ſoul refuſed to touch, are 
as my fſorrowful meat, Job, vi. 7. 
So'RRY, 80r'-r. adj. [Tanz, Sax.) 
1. Grieved for ſomething paſt. It is gene- 
rally uſed of flight or caſual miſcarriages or 
vexations, but ſometimes of greater things. 
It does not imply any long continuance of 
grief, 
O, forget 
What we are /orry for ourſelves in thee. 
Timon of Athens, 
The king wasſorry : nevertheleſs, for the oath's 
ſake, he commanded the Baptiſt's head to be 
given her. : Matthew, xiv. 9. 
I'm ſorry for thee, friend; tis the duke's plea- 
ſure. | Shakeſp. 
We are ſorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome 
of theſe pieces, upon a few people, from whom the 
higheſt provocations have been received. Swift. 
2. [From aur filth, Iſland.] Vile; worthleſs ;; 
vexatious. EE 
How now, why do you keep alone? 
Of /orricft fancies your companions making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
If the union of the parts conſiſt only in reſt, it 
would ſcem that a bag of duſt would be of as firm: 
a conſiſtence as that of marble ; and Bajazet's cage 
had been but a ſorry priſon, _ Glanville. 
; Coarſe complexions, | 
And cheeks of forry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teize the houſewife's wool, 
| Milton.- 
How vain were all the enſigns of his power, that 
could not ſupport him againſt one flighting look 
of a ſorry ſla ve Z' Eftrange. 
It this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, 
the poet might have found ſome ſorry excuſe for 
detaining the reader. N Dryden. 
If ſuch a flight and /orry buſineſs as that could 
produce one organical body, one might reaſonably 
expect, that now and then a dead lump of dough- 
might be leavened into an animal. Bentley's Sermons. 
SoRT, 80rt'. . /. [ /orte,. Fr.) 
1. A kind; a-ſpecies. + | 
| Disfigur'd more than ſpirit of happy ſort. Milton. 
A ſubitantial and unaffected piety not only gives 
a man a credit among the ſober and virtuous, but” 
even among the vicious fort of men. Tillotſon. 
Theſe three /orts of poems ſhould differ in their 
numbers, deſigns, and every thought. Wal ſb. 
Endeavouring to make the ſignification of ſpe- 
cifick names clear, they make their ſpecifick ideas 
of the /orts of ſubſtances of a few of thoſe ſimple 
ideas found in them. Locke, 
2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 
Flowers, in ſuch ſort worn, can neither be ſmelt _ 
nor ſeen well by thoſe that wear them. Hooker. 
That I may laugh-at her in equal ort 
As ſhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her 
{port. Spenſer's Sonnets, 
To Adam in what fort ſhall-I appear? Milton. 
3. A degree of any quality. 
I have written the more boldly unto you, in ſome 
fort; as putting you in mind. Romans, xv. 15. 
I ſhall not be wholly without praiſe, if in ſome 


Dryden. 
4. A claſs or order of perſons, | 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally 
unto all; the other, ſuch as none but the wiſer / 
and more judicious /ort can perform, Hookers - 
I have bought- LS 

Golden opinions from all ſorts of people. Shateſp. 
The firſt ſort by their own ſuggeſtion fell, Mili. 
HFoſpitality to the better ſort, and charity to the 


ö 


ö 


when they accompany each other. Atterb. Serm. 


Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot ſee; 
And yet ſalt water blinds them not ſo much, 


| Plague is folly in the extreme. Fe Matte: Logick. 


the 


1 Samuel. 


But they can ſee a ſort of traitors here. SH. 
48 2 | „ A fort 


poor; two virtues that are never exerciſed ſo well as- 


EM To Sor, 86drt'. v. u. 


08 

A fort of luſty ſhepherds Urive, 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 
ls fignior.Montanto returned from the wars? 

—1 know none of that name, lady; there was 

none ſuch in the army of any fort. ' Shakeſp. 

7. { Sort, 


— 


Make a lott'ry, | 
And by decree let blockiſh Ajax 
Draw the ſort to fight with Hector. 
8. A pair; a ſet; a ſuit. GE 
1 sort. v. a. [ ſortiri, Lat. aſſortire, 
tal.] 33 1 | 
1. To ſeparate into diſtin and proper claſſes. 
I come to thee for charitable licence, 
To /ort our nobles from our common men. Shat. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black 
threads, though the whole appear-neither white 
nor black, but grey, yet each remains what it was 


Shakeſp. 


before, if the threads were pulled afunder, and 


forted each colour by itſelf, Boyle. 
Shell-fiſh bave been, by ſome of the ancients, 
compared and ſorted with the inſects. 
| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
With this deſire, ſhe hath a native might 
To find out ev'ry truth, if ſhe had time; 
Th' innumerable effects to ſort aright, 
And by degrees from cauſe to cauſe to climb. Davies. 
The number of ſimple ideas, that make the no- 
minal eſſence of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting 
-of individuals, depends on the mind of man. Locke. 
The rays which differ in refrangibility may be 
parted and ſorted froni one another; and that either 
by refraction, or by reflexion,” Newton's Optichs. 
But grant that actions beſt diſcover man, 


Take the moſt ſtrong, and /o#t them as you can: 


The few that glare, each character muſt mark: 
Vou balance not the many in the dark. Pope. 
| * reduce to order from a ſtate of confu- 
ſion. | 5 
Theſe they /orted into their ſeveral times and 
places; ſome to begin the ſervice of God with, and 
ſome to end; ſome to be interlaced between the 
divine readings of the law and prophets. Hooker. 
Let me not be light; „ 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband; | 
And never be Baſſanio ſo from me; N 
But God ſort all! Shaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 


3. Toconjoin; to put together in diſtribution. 
For, when ſheſorts things preſent with things paſt, 
And thereby things to come doth oft foreſee; 8 
When ſhe doth doubt at firſt, and chuſe at laſt, 
Theſe acts her own, without her body, be. Davies. 
The ſwain perceiving, by her words ill /orted, 
That ſhe was wholly from herſelf tranſported. . 
5 | ' Brown. 
4. To cull; to chuſe; to felet. 
Send his mother to his father's houſe, 
Ihat he may ſort her out a worthy ſpouſe, Chapman. 


. To be 
ſpecies. a 
Nor do metals only fort and herd with metals in 
the earth, and minerals with minerals; but both 
in common together. : Woodward. 
2. To conſort ; to join. | 


Joined with others of the ſame 


# 5 


The illiberality of parentstowardstheir children, | 


makes them baſe, and /ort with any company. Bacon. 
„ mmm md wes 15 
A man cannot ſpeak to a ſon but as a father; 
whereas a friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires, 
and not as it /orteth with the perſon. Bacon. 
They are happy whoſe natures ſort with their 
LET Soi NS aces, 
Among unequals, what ſociety - 
Can fort, what harmony, or true delight? 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd. - Milton s Paradiſe Loſt. 
15 The Creator calling forth by name 
HFis mighty angels, gave them ſeveral charge, 
As ſorted heſt with preſent things, Milt. Par, Loft. 


' 


Waller. 


Fr. fortes, Lat.] A lot. Out of uſe. | 


his conduct; and preſently the jt, becauſe he 


v infatuate. ; 


— 


80 


For diff rent ſtiles with diffrent ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. 
35 | Pope. 
4. [Sortir to iſſue, Fr.] To terminate; to 
iſſue. 0 | a] 
It ſerted not to any fight, but to a retreat. Bacon. 
Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they 
raiſe ſome perſons to be companions; which many 
times /orteth to inconvenience. Bacon. 
deſired. , . 
The flips of their vines have been brought into 
Spain, but they have not ſorted to the ſame purpoſe 
as In their native country. 
| Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
It was tried in a blown bladder, whereinto fleſh 
and a flower were put, and it ſorted not; for dry 
bladders will not blow, and new bladders further 


putrefaction. | Bacon. 
6. To fall out. [from ſort a lot, Fr.] 
And ſo far am I glad it did fo ort, 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. ShaZz/þ. 


SO'RTAL, 80r/-tal. adj. A word formed by 
Locke, but not yet received f 
As things are ranked under names, into ſorts or 
ſpecies, only as they agree to certain abſtract ideas, 
the eſſence of each ſort comes to be nothing but 
that idea which the /ortal, if I may ſo call it from 
ſort, as I do general from genus, name ſtands for. 
a | | | . Locke. 
So'RTANCE, $4'r-tens. 7. /. [from ſart.] Suit- 
ableneſs ; agreement, 


As might hold /ortance with his quality, 
The which he could not levy. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
SO'RTILEGE, 84'r-ty-Iedzh. 7. /. [ /ortilege, 
Fr. /ortilegium, Lat.] The act or practice of 
drawing lots. : | 
SO'RTMENT, sört“-mént. u. /; [from ort. 
1. The act of ſorting ; diſtribution: 
2. A parcel ſorted or diftributed. 
To Soss, 80g. v. u. la cant word.] To fit 
1azily on a chair; to fall at once into a chair, 
The winter ſky began to frown; 
Poor Stella muſt pack off to town; 
From wholeſome exerciſe and air 
To ſaſing in an eaſy chair. Swift, 
1. A.blockhead ; a dull, ignorant, ſtupid fel- 
low; a dolt. 
Of the loyal fervice of his ſon 
When J inform'd him, then he call'd me. ſot, 


Either our braggs - 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription - ) 
Prov'd us unſpeaking bt. © Shateſp. 
Soul blinded ors, that creep 7 5 
In dirt, and never ſaw the wonders of the deep. 


| Drayton. * 
Tell him that no hiſtory or antiquity can match 


knows neither hiſtory nor antiquity, ſhall begin to 
way for him not to fall ſhort. * 


2. A wretch ſtupified by drinking. 
Every ſign 


| A ſurly il|-bred lord, 
That chides and ſnaps her up at every word; 
A brutal ſet, who, while ſhe holds his head, 


Granville. 


To SOT, 80t/. v. a. To ſtupify; to beſot; to 


{ hate to ſee a brave bold fellow . 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by love; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. 


| | Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
| The potion | 
Turns his brain, and ſtupifies his mind; 


That calls the ſtaring /ofs to naſty wine. Roſcommon, 


With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. | 


5. To have ſucceſs ; to terminate in the effect | 


Here doth he wiſh his perſon, with ſuch power | 


Sor, 80t'. u. ſ. lrox, Sax. /ot, Fr. /ot, Dut.] | 


And told me I had turn'd the wrong ſide out. Shak. 


meaſure himſelf by himſelf, which is the only ſure : 
South, | 


| To Sor, söt'. v. u. To tipple to ſtu 


SOV 


| idi 
. ene ad;. [from 255 10 
1. Dull; ſtupid; ſenſelets ; infatuat e: 1.1 
| All *s but naught: - "ate; doltiſh, 
Patience is /ottifh, and impatience does 
Become a dog that 's mad, Shai, 1,; 
Upon the report of his a 
half fell away and diſperſed ; the reficy- 13 
more deſperate or more ſattiſb, did abide in hy 
field, of whom many were ſlain. * 
. He gain'd a king, 
Ahaz his ettiſb conqueror. Milton 
"Tis ſottiſs to offer at things that cannot be 
brought about. 1 
The inhabitants of Soldania in Africare 5 
ottifþ and groſsly ignorant, that they differ very 
little from brutes. | Wilkin, 


and Cle, 
PProach, more than 


How ignorant are /oti/ pretenders to aſtrology! 
5 i Staft, 
2. Dull with intemperance. 
SO'TTISHLY, $0t'-tish-1f. adv. (from ottiſß. 
Stupidly ; dully ; ſenſeleſsly. 
Northumberland, ſc:ti/bly mad with over great 
fortune, procured the king, by his letters patent 
under the great ſeal, to appoint the lady Jane to 
ſucceed him in the inheritance of the crown, 
Hayward, 
- Atheiſm is impudent in pretending to philoſo- 
phy; and ſuperſtition ſottiſbly ignorant, in fancy. 
ing that the knowledge of nature tends to irreli- 
gion. _ Glanville, 
So /otti/bly to loſe the pureſt pleaſures and com- 
forts of this world, and forego the expectation of 
Immortality in another; and ſo deſperately to run 
the riſk of dwelling with everlaſting burnings, 
plainly diſcovers itſelf to be the molt pernicious 
folly and deplorable madneſs in the world. Bentli). 
So'TTISHNESS, 80t/-tish-nls../.[from Vottiſb. 
I. Dullneſs ; ſtupidity ; inſenſibility. 
Sometimes phlegm putrifies into /otzifoneſs, ſits 
tiſbneſs into an ignorance or neglect of all religion, 
| Holyday. 
Few conſider what a degree of ſettiſbneſs and 
confirmed ignorance men may {in themſclves into, 
| South, 
The firſt part of the text, the folly and / 
neſs of atheiſm, will come home to their calc; 
ſince they make ſuch a noiſy pretence to wit and 
ſagacity. | Henley, 
2. Drunken ſtupidity. 
No ſober temperate perſon can look with any 
complacency upon the drunkenneſs and /ottijbne 5 
of his neighbour. South, 


SouUCE, 80U's, 1. /. See SOUSE. 


SO'VEREIGN, SUv'-Er-En, adj. [ ſouveran, Fr. 
 fowrano, Span.] £ 
1. Supreme in power; having no ſuperiour. 
2s teaching bringeth us to know that God is 
our ſupreme truth; ſo prayer teſtifieth that we 
acknowledge him our ſovereign good. 
You, my ſovereign lady, | 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head. 
DF | Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
None of us who now thy grace implore, 
But held the rank of ſovereign queen before; 
Till giddy chance, whoſe malice never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of yearh, 
Caſt us down headlong from our high eſtate. Dry" 
Whether Eſau, then, were a vaſſal to Jacob, 
Jacob his I vereign prince by birthright, I leave the 
reader to judge. | : Locle. 
2. Supremely efficacious; predominant over 
diſeaſes. 55 ; 
A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a ſover'g" 
preſervative of God's people from the venomous 
infection of hereſy. A 
Ihe moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen 15 but 
empirick ; and, to this preſervative, of no better 
re port than a horſe drench. S4. Coriolanuss 
Love-wounded Protheus, 


— 


| The jotted moon-calf gapes. 


* 
— - &” 


2 Dryden. 


My boſom, as a bed, Shall 


Hooker, 
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80 
eil thy wound be thorou ghlyheal'd; 
And thus 125 it with a ſov'reign kiſs. Shaleſp. 


1 made very ſovereign for health. Bacon, 
8 I lb vids men did draw 
| From parboil'd ſhoes and boots, and all the reſt 
Which were with any ſovereign fatneſs bleſt. Donne. 
Be cool, my friend, and hear my muſe g re 
gome ſovereign comfortsdrawn from — 45h 


So/VEREIGN, güw-Er-En. 1. /. Supreme lord. 
O, let my ſovereign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakeſp. 
By my ſovereign, and his fate, I ſwear, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war, 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd. Dryden. 
SOVEREIGN vs“ Er-En- y. adv. [from o ,˖,jq 
reign.] Supremely ; in the higheſt degree. 
He was e lovely in himſelf, - Boyle. 
go veREIGNMTx, 86v-Er-en-ty- 2. J. [ ſouve- 
rainets, Fr.] Supremacy; higheſt place; 


\ 
a _ [IF 5 * 2 


lence. 55 | 
Give me pardon, ; 
That I, your vaſſal, have employ'd and pain'd 
Your unknown ſovereignty. os Shakeſp. 
Happy wereEngland, would this virtuous 3 
Take on his grace the ſov'reignty thereof. Shake/p. 
To give laws unto a people, to inſtitute magi- 
ſtrates and officers over them; to puniſh and 
pardon malefactors q to have the ſole authority 
of making war and peace, are the true marks of 
ſovereignty. | | | : Davies. 
A mighty hunter thence he ſhall be ſtil'd 
Before the Lord; as in deſpite of heav'n, 
Or from heay'n, claiming ſecond /ov*reignty. Milton. 
Nothing does ſo gratify a haughty humour, as 
this piece of uſurped ſovereignty over our brethren. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
3 Jove's own tree, | 
That holds the woods in awful ſov'reignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 
High as his topmoſt houghs to heav'n aſcend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dryden. 
I well foreſee, whene'er thy ſuit I grant, 
That I my much- lov'd fov*reignty ſhall, want, 
And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryd, 
Let us above all things poſſeſs our ſouls with 
awful apprehenſions of the majeſty and ſovereignty 
of God. | pers. 
Alexander's Grecian colonies in the Indies were 
almoſt exterminated by. Sandrocottus; Seleucus 
recovered the ſovereignty in ſome degree, but was 
forced to abandon to him the country along the 
Indus. e Arbuthnot on Coins. 
_SOUGH, süf, 7. /. [from ſous, Fr.] A ſub- 
terraneous drain. Ne”, 
Yet could not ſuch mines, without great pains 
and charges, if at all, be wrought; the delfs 
would be ſo flown with waters, it being impoſſible 
to make any addits or Hugh to drain them, that 


no gins or machines could ſuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. | 
Another was found in ſinkinga ſough-pit. Weod:w. 
SOUGHT, 54't, The preterite and participle 
| Pall, of ſeek. ; 8 
am fought of them that aſked not for me: 


SOUL, 86'l. 1. / Trapel. 1 
land. fel, Wes . Sax. /ael, Dan. fual, 


I, The immaterial and immortal ſpirit of man. 
When death was overcome, he opened heaven as 


then was no receptacle to the ſouls of either. Hooker. 
Perhaps, for want of food, the ſoul may pine; 


Since all God's creatures mortal and divine, 


and oaths, which by publick authority had paſſed 


| wwe call water of paradiſe, by that we do | 


ſupreme power; higheſt degree of excel- | 


Ray on the Creation. 


But that were ſtrange, ſince all things bad and good, 


3. Vital principle. 


. 


9. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 


I ⁊m found of them that ſought me not. Iſa lxv.1. | 


well to the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till | 


| * God himſelf, is her eternal food. Davies. ; 
© remembered them of the promiſcs, ſeals, 
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religious bonds betwixt God and their /oulr, could | 
not by any politick act of ſtate be diſſolved. Hayzo. 


So natural is the knowledge of the ſou!'s im- 
mortality, and of ſome ubi for the future reception 


of it, that we find ſame tract or other of it in moſt 
barbarous nations. | Heylyn, 


2. Intellectual principle. 


when our bodily eyes are cloſing, Law, 
Thou almoſt mak*ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That /ouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and /. 
£ Milton. 
Join voices, all ye living /ouls / ye birds, 
That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, | 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe, 
| Milton. 
In common diſcourſe and writing we leave out 
the words vegetative, ſenſitive and rational; and 
make the word u ſerve for all theſe principles. 
hy Watts, 
4. Spirit; eſſence; quinteſſence; principal 
art. | 
5 He has the very foul of bounty. Shakeſp. 
Charity, the /oul of all the reſt. Milton. 


5. Interiour power. 
There is ſome, foul of goodneſs in things evil, 

Would men obſervingly diltil it out. Shakeſp. 

6. A familiar appellation expreſſing the qua- 

lities of the mind. | 
Three wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, 

* Alas, good /,, Shateſp. Julius Ceſar. 
This is a poor mad. ſoul; and ſhe ſays, up and 

down the town, that her eldeſt ſon is like you. 


The poor ſoul ſat ſinging by a ſycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow : . 
Her hand on her boſom, her head on her knee. 

| | 8 ö 2 Sbaleſp. 

Keep the poor ſou! no longer in ſuſpenſe, 

Your charge is ſuch as does not need defence. Dryd. 

Unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the wonders 
of the microſcope, diſcovering animals which equal 
not a peppercorn. Watts. 

7. Human being. 

The moral is the caſe of every ſoul of us. I Eſir. 

It is a republick; there are in it a hundred bour- 
genis, and about a thouſand fouls. Adiſon's Italy. 

My itate of health none care to learn; . 
My life is here no ſoul's concern. Swift. 
8. Active power. | 
' Earth, air, and ſeas through empty ſpace would 
7 row], | 
And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. Dryd. 


That he wants caution, he muſt needs confeſs ; 

But not a ſoul, to give our arms ſucceſs. Young. 
ro. Intelligent being in general. 

Every ſoul in heav'n ſhall bend the knee Milton. 


SOU'LDIER, $86 1-dzhtr. See SOLDIER. 


with. mind. IR | 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 


Wouldſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely. 


foul'd, : | | 

Should give the prizes they had gain'd before? Dryd. 
Sou'LLESS, 861-lis, adj. [from ſoul.] Mean; 
low; ſpiritleſs. - 

| Slave, ſoulleſi villain, dog, O rarely baſe! Shak. 


$ou'LSHOT, 8@1-$hdt. n. ſ. [ foul and /bot.)] 


Something paid for a ſouls requiem among 


the Romaniſts. | 


anime, and in Saxon ſoulſbot. Aylife's Parergon. 


Eloquence the /»ul, ſong charms theſenſe. Milton. | 
The eyes of our ſouls only then begin to fee, | 


Shakeſþ. H enry IV. 


Sou'LED, 80'ld. adj. [from ſoul.] Furniſhed 


In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to 
be paid, called pecunia ſepulchralis ſymbolum 
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K. Healthy; hearty; not morbid: not diſ- 


caſed; not hurt. 
I am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man. Slaleſp. King Lear. 
He hath a heart as ſound as » bell, and his tongue 
is the clapper; for what his heart thinks, his 
tongue ſpeaks, Shateſþ. 
He hath received him ſafe and /ourd. | 
| | Luke, xv. 27. 
We can preſerve — 
Unhurt our minds, and underſtanding found. Milt. 
The king viſits all around, | 
Comforts the fick, congratulates the ſound; 
Honours the princely chiefs. ; 
But Capys, and the reſt of founder mind, 
The fatal preſent to the flames deſign'd, 
Or to the deep. | Dryden. 
When a word, which originally ſignifies any 
particular object, is attributed to ſeveral other 
objects, on account of ſome evident reference or 
relation to the original idea, this is peculiarly call- 
ed an analogical word; fo a /aund or healthy pulſe, 
a o digeſtion, ſound ſlecp, are all fo called, with 
reference to a ſound and healthy conſtitution ; but 
if you ipeak of ſound. doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, 
this is by way of reſemblance to health, and the 
words are metaphorical. Malts Logick. 


2. Right; not erroneous ; orthodox. 


Whom although to know be life, and joy to 
make mention of his name; yet our /oundeſt know- 
ledge is to know that we know him not as indeed 
he is, neither can know him; and our ſafeſt elo- 
quence concerning him is ſilence, Hooker. 

Let my heart be ſound in thy ſtatutes. 

| | Pſalm cxix. 80, 


tion, | Felton. 


your devotion, Wake, 


3- Stout; ſtrong ; luſty. : 


The men are very ſtrong and able of body; 
and therefore either give ſound ſtrokes with their 
clubs wherewith they fight, or elſe ſhoot ſtrong 
ſhots with their bows. | Abbot. 
4. Valid ; not failing. | | 

They reſerved their titles, tenures, and ſigniories 
whole and ſound to themſelves. Spenſer*s Ireland. 
5. Faſt; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 

New wak'd from foundeft ſleep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſweat, © Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
SOUND, sound. adv. Soundly; heartily ; 
completely faſt, 8 

The meſſenger approaching to him ſpake, 
But his waſte words return'd to him in vain; 

So ſound he ſlept that nought might him awake. 
| OT Fairy Queen. 


SOUND, sou'nd. 1. /. nde, Fr.] A ſhallow 
ſea, ſuch as may be ſounded. 

The found of Denmark, where ſhips pay toll. 

: * Camden. 


— 


„ Wake, AY 
Behold I come, ſent from the-Stygian ſound, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
T' ingender wich the night, and blaſt the day. 
| | | Ben Fonſon. 
Him young Thoöſa bore, the bright increaſe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſounds and ſeas. Pope. 
SOUND, sound. 2. / [ /onde, Fr.] A probe, 
an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons to feel 
what is out of reach of the fingers. | 


till it meet with ſome reſiſtance. Sharp's Surgery. 
To SOUND, sou'nd. v. a. e r e 
In this ſecret there is a gulf, which while we 
live we ſhall never ſound, ._ ' RS - 
You are, Haſtings, much too ſhallow. - 
To /ound the bottom of the after: times. 


= 


concluding this marriage; that theſe, being 


4 


SOUND, 80u nd, adj, [rund, Sax.] 


- 


—_ 


4 


2. To try; to examine, 
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Dryden. | 


Sound, and yet not trivial, catechetick inſtitu- 


The rules are ſound and uſeful, and may ſerve 


The patient being laid on a table, paſs the ſound . 


1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try depth. 


158 Sba-p. Henry IV. | 
| Has 


. 
— — — 
. * 9 — 
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SOU 
Has he never before /ounded you in this buſineſs? 
. Sbaleſp. 
Invites theſe lords, and thoſe he meant to ſound. 
| | Daniel. 
I Was in jeſt, 
And by that offer meant to /ound your breaſt. Dry. 
„ 2 Dh my Numidians, man by man, 
And find em ripe for a revolt. Addiſon's Cato, 
To SOUND, sound. v. 1. To try with the 
ſounding- line. 
The ſhipmen deemed that they drew near to 
ſome. country, and ſounded, and found it near 
twenty fathoms. 44, xxvu. 
Beyond this we have no more a poſitive diſtin 
notion of infinite ſpace than a mariner has of the 
depth of the ſea, where having let down a large 
portion of his ſounding line, he reaches no bot- 


7 


- $0. Locke. 
- SounD, 80u'nd. n. /. [/epia, Lat.] The 
cuttle-fiſh. | Ainſworth. 


SounD,' sound. n. /. [ ſon, Fr. ſonus, Lat.] 
1. Any thing audible ; a noiſe ; that which is 
perceived by the ear. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideonſly 
With horrid found, thaugh having little ſenſe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſy, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſy. Spenſer, 
Come, liſters, cheer we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights; 
I' charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
' Daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of 
the water, and it maketh a ſound: ſo a long pole, 


ſtruck upon gravel, in the bottom of the water, | 
Bacon? Natural Hiftory. | 


maketh a ſound. 
The warlike ſbund of trumpets loud. Milton. 
Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard around, 


Loud as a trumpet with a ſilver ſound. Dryden. | 


That which is conveyed into the brain by the 

ear is called ſound ; though, till it affect the 

_ perceptive part, it be nothing but motion. Locle. 
2, Mere empty noiſe oppoſed to meaning. 

He contented himſelf with doubtful and general 

terms, which might make no ill ſound in men's 

ears. | Locke. 

Let us conſider this propoſition as to its mean- 

ing; for it is the ſenſe and not ſound that mult 

be the principle. | Locle. 

O laviſh land! for ſound at ſuch expence ? 


But then, ſhe ſaves it in her bills for ſenſe ? Young. 
To SOUND, sou'nd. v. 2. 5 

I, To make a noiſe; to emit a noiſe. 
Trumpet once more to ſound at general doom. 
e 5 » Milton, 
That with one blaſt through the whole houſe 
does bound, | 

And firſt taught ſpeaking-trumpets how to ſound. 
3 8 Dryden. 


Thither the ſilver ſounding lyres 
Shall call the ſmiling loves and young deſires. Pope. 
2. To exhibit by ſound, or likeneſs of ſound. 
Why do you tart, and ſeem to fear 
Things that do found ſo fair? , Shbateſp. 
They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe 
To be expected to their evils from hence, | 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 


To any thing that ſounded liberty, B. Fon'on's Catil. 


This relation ſoundt rather like a chymical dream 


than a philoſophical truth. #/ lkins's Mathem. Mag. 


3. To be conveyed in ſound. 
From you ſounded out the werd of the'Lord, 

To SOUND, 80w'nd. v. a. 

1. To cauſe to make a noiſe ; to play on. 


And many nymphs about them flocking round, 


And many tritons which their horns did found. Spenſ. 
5 F 
Th' archangel trumpet. Milton. 


Miſenus lay; none ſo renown'd | 


. 
i 


g 


with ſtrength an 
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With breathing braſs to kindle ßerce alarms, 
And rouſe to dare their fate in honourable arms. 


2. To betoken or direct by a ſound. 
Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray ; 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould found, 
The louder cannon had the thunderdrown' d. Waller. 
3. To celebrate by ſound. 
' Sun, ſound his praiſe. Milton. 
So'/UNDBOARD, 80u'nd-bord. 2. /. [ ſound and 
board.) A board which propagates the 
ſound in organs. | 
Try it without any ſoundboard along, only harp- 
wiſe at one end of the ſtring. Bucon's Nut. Hiſt. 
As in an organ, from one blaſt of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the ſoundboard breathes. 
t Milton. 
So“ un Dix, sou'nd-Ing. adj. [from ſound.] 
Sonorous ; having a magnificent found. 
Obſolete words may then be revived, when 
more ſounding or more ſignificant than thoſe in 
practice. | Dryden, 
S$o'UNDLy, sou'nd-Iy. adv. [from /ound.] 
1. Healthily ; heartily. 
2. Luſtily; ſtoutly; ſtrongly. 
When Duncan is aſleep, 
Whereto the rather ſhall this hard day's journey 
Soundly invite him. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
They did ply 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the maſt 
With other halſers made me ſoundly faſt. 
EG Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Who had ſo often in your aid 


| 


1 


Have no concern, 
Provided Punch, for there's the jeſt, : 
Be /oundly maul'd, and plague the reſt. Swift. 
Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, 


ſmart of the laſt Iriſh war. 
3. Truly; rightly. | 
The wiſeſt are always the readieſt to acknow- 
ledge, that ſoundly to judge of a law is the weigh- 
tieſt thing which any man can take upon him. 
: | : Hooker. 
The doctrine of the church of England, ex- 
preſſed in the thirty- nine articles, is ſo ſoundly and 
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out extreme danger to our religion. Bacon. 

4. Faſt; cloſely: it is uſed of ſleeping. 
Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 
Where he flept ſoundly, void of evil thought. 
| ; Fairy Queen. 
When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our per- 
ception of duration ceaſes with it, which every 
one experiences whilſt he fleeps ſcundly. Locke. 


So“ uNDRESS, sou'nd- nis. n. ſ. [from Hund.] 
1. Health; heartineſs. 

I would I had that corporal ſoundneſs now, 

As when thy father and myſelf in friendſhip - 
Firſt tried our foldierſhip. Sbaleſp. 
2. Truth; rectitude; incorrupt ſtate. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became ſub- 
je& to the ſway of time: other odds there was 
none amongſt them, ſaving. only that ſome fell 
ſooner away, and ſome later, from the ſoundneſs 
of belief. Hooker. 


— 


. 


4 


bodies, is very much owing to their methods of 
treating us when we were young; ſo the ſoundneſs 
or folly of our minds are not leſs owing to thoſe 
firſt tempers and ways of thinking, which we ea- 
gerly received from the love, tenderneſs, authority, 


This preſuppoſed, it may ſtand then very well 


The warrior truwpet in the ficld to ſound; 


W 
* 


d foundneſs of reaſon, even thus 
to anſwer. „ 


* 


and conſtant converſation of our mothers. Law. 


3. Strength; ſolidity. 


| 


So many ways been ſoundly paid. Hudibras. | 


- 


Hooker, ö 


5 


J 


baniſhed, or converted: they all ſoundly feel the 


| 


1. To make acid. 
orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned with- | 


Leſly is miſled in his politicks; but he hath |_ 
given proof of his /oundneſs in religion. Swift. 
As the health and ſtrength, or weakneſs, of our 


SOU 


Sour, 8p, n. 7 [/oupe, Fr.] Strons 
tion of fleſh tor the table, g 8 
Spongy morells in ſtrong ragouts are fo 
Andintheſoup the ſlimy ſnail isdrown'g.c 
Let the cook daub the back of the 
new livery; or, when he is going up 
of ſoup, let her follow him ſoftly with 


und, 
G2 Tris, 
footman'y 
with a diſh 
a ladle-full, 


Swift, 
RL. * r. adj. Lrun, runs, Sax. ſur, 
r. Acid; auſtere ; pungent on the palate with 

aſtringency, as vinegar, or unripe fruit. 
All. foxr things, as vinegar, provoke appetite, 
Laun, 


Their drink is ſour. Hyſea, iv. 18 
But let the bounds of licences be fix'd, : 
Not things of diſagreeing natures mix'd, 
Not ſweet with ſour, nor birds with ſerpents Join's, 
: To Dryte, 
Both ways deceitful is the wine of pow'r; 
When new *tis heady, and when old tis. Harte. 
2. Harſh of temper ; crabbed ; peeviſh ; mo- 
roſe ; ſevere. | 
He was a ſcholar, 
Lofty and ſeur to them that lov'd him not, 
| Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, 
rather free than ſour and reſerved. 
i Motton's Life of Buckingham, 
Tiberius, otherwiſe a very ſour man, would 
punctually perform this rite unto others, and 
expect the ſame. 
3. Afflictive; painful. 
Let me embrace theſe ſaur adverſities; 
For wile men ſay it is the wiſeſt courſe. 
Shateſp, Henry VI. 


Brown, 


4. Expreſling diſcontent, 
He ſaid a /our thing to Laura the other day. Tai. 
Sullen and four, with diſcontented mien 
Jocaſta frown'd. Pope, 
The lord treaſurer often looked on me with 
fowy countenance. Swift, 
SOUR, sou'r. 7. /. [from the adjective.] Acid 
ſubſtance. 
A thouſand fours to temper with one ſweet, 
To make it ſeem more dear and dainty, Speier, 
79 SOUR, SOUT. v. a. | 
His angelick nature had none of that carnal 
leven which ferments to the ſouring of ours, 
; h Decay of Pity, 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
- His kingdom o'er his kindred world began; 
Till knowledge miſapplied, miſunderſtood, 
And pride of empire, ſour' d his balmy blood. Dry. 
One paſſion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn : 
So the ſun's heat, with diff rent pow'rs, 


Ripens the grape, the liquor ſours. Swift. 


2. To be harſn, or ſeem unkindly. 


Tufts of graſs ſour land. Mortimer s Huſpandry: 
3. To make uneaſy ; to make leſs plealing. 
Hail, great king ! 
To ſour your happineſs, I mult report 
The queen is dead. Shakeſp. Cymbelnt, 
He brought envy, malice, and ambition, into 
Paradiſe, which ſoured to him the ſweetneſs cf 
the place. Dun, 
4. To make diſcontented. 
Not my own diſgrace 
Hath ever made me ſour my patient check, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovercign's face. Slal. 
Three crabbed months had ſeur'd themſelves to 
| death, 8 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, Sal 
In me, as yet, ambition had no part; 
Pride had not ſozor'd, nor wrath debas d, m) -_ 
ws ; u. 


ww 


To SOUR, sou'r. v. 2. 
1. To become aeid. 


Aſſes milk, when it ſours in the ſtomach, aud 


whey turned our will purge ſtr e "To 


8 O uU 


peeviſh or crabbed. N 
2. Wu out melancholy from the virtuous, 


and hinder the hatred of vice from ſcouring into 
| ſeverity- 
eaſed 5 7 7 qa Bo it 
„they ſour t. 
SOURCE, 80'T3- 1. fe | fource, Fr.] 


| 3 . fountain 3 head. 
1. Spring; Kings that rule 


9 . 


from them, or ſeem diſ- 


Original; firſt cauſe. ; £4 
” One ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right 


Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paraliſe Loft. 
This is the true ſource and original of this miſ- 


| ief. South. 
1 Of himſelf is none; | 
But that eternal Infinite, and One, 

Wo never did begin, who ne'er can end, 


On him all beings, as their ſource, depend. Dryd. | 


3. Firſt producer. 
Bo Famous Greece, N 
That fource of art and cultivated thought, | 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither, brought. 


Waller. 


So'vzDET, 8&'r-dit. n. /. [from ſourd, Fr. 
The little pipe of a trumpet. | 
Sov' Kis, ou r-I8h. adj. [from Hour.) Some- 

what four. 8 5 5 

By diſtillation we obtain a /ouriſ ſpirit, which 

will diſſolve coral. 
$o'URLY, S0u'r-IF. adv. [from /our.] 
1. With acidity. 
2. With acrimony, _ 

The ftern Athenian prince 

Then fourly ſmil' d. a 
Solux Ness, 80u'r-nls. =. /. [from /our.] 
1. Acidity ; auſtereneſs of taſte, 

Sourneſs conſiſteth in ſome groſſneſs of the body; 
and incorporation doth make the mixture of the 
body more equal, which induceth a milder taſte. 

| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


I th' ſpring, like youth, it yields an acid taſte; | 


But ſummer doth, like age, the ſourneſs waſte. Denb. 
we He knew 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to diſpoſe, 
And tame to plumbs the /ourneſs of the ſloes. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
Of acid or ſour one has a notion from taſte, 
feurneſs being one of thoſe ſimple ideas which one 
cannot deſcribe. | Arbuthnot. 


Has life no ſourneſe, drawn ſo near its end? Pope. 


2. Aſperity ; harſhneſs of temper. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatneſs of men's 
apparel in thoſe days, and, through the ſourne/5 of 
his diſpoſition, ſpoke ſomewhat too hardly 

5 | Hooker. 

He was never thought to be of that ſuperſtitious 
 Fourneſs, which ſome men pretend to in religion. 

King Charles. 


Her religion is equally free from the weakneſs 


of ſuperſtition and the ſourneſs of enthuſiaſm : it is 


not of an uncomfortable melancholy nature. 
; Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Take care that no ſourneſe and moroſeneſs min- 
5 gle with our ſerious frame of mind. Wel ſon. 
SO vs sor, 80u'r-86p. 7. /. [ guanabanus, Lat. 
Cuſtard- apple. . 
it grows in ſeveral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, where it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 
Sous, 80'. x, /. [ ſol; Fr.] A ſmall denomi- 
nation of money. | 85 
Sous, 8ou's. 1. /. [ ſoute ſalt, 
1. Pickle made of falt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt pickle. 
Ad he that can rear up a pig in his houſe, 
| Hath cheaper his bacon, and ſweeter his/oy/e.Tufſer. 
1 5 All- ſaints, do lay for pork and /ouſe, 
For ſprats and ſpurlings for your houſe. Tuſſer. 
To Sousk, sou's. . a. [from the noun.] 


1. To parboil, or ficep in pickle. 


Dut.] 


Addiſon. | 


Spectator. . 


the hidden ſources of the Nile. Addiſ. Cato. 


Boyle. 


thereof. 


1 


þ 


Dryden's Knight's Tale. 


8 


8 O U 


Oil, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart; 
But /ouſe the cabbage with 4 8 . 
2+ To throw into water. A ludicrous ſenſe. 
They ſcu/ed me into the Thames with as little 
remorſe as they drown blind puppies. Shakeſp. 
Who thoſe were that run away, | 
And yet gave out th' had won the day; 
Although the rabble /ous'd them for 't 
O'er head and ears in mud and dirt. Butler. 
They ſeuſed me over head and ears in water 
when a boy, ſo that I am now one of the moſt 
 caſe-hardened of the Ironſides. Addiſ. Guardian. 
To SOUSE, sou's. v. n. [Of this word I know 
not the original: it muſt come from /ous, 
or deſſous down, Fr.] To fall as a bird on 
its prey. | 
Thus on ſome filver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, 
Jove's bird comes ſouſing down from upper air; 
Her crooked talons truſs the fearful prey, 
Then out of ſight ſhe ſoars, Dryden's AE neid. 
Jove's bird will /ou/e upon the tim'rous hare; 
And tender kids with his ſharp talons tear. Dryd. jun. 
To SOUSE, sou's. v. a. To ſtrike with ſud- 
den violence, as a bird ſtrikes his prey. 
The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his airy tow'rs, 
To ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt. Shak. 
SouSE, $0u's. adv. With ſudden violence. 
A low word. 
Such make a private ſtudy of the ſtreet, 
And, looking full at ev'ry man they meet, 
Run ſou/e againſt his chaps, who ſtands amaz'd, 
To find they did not ſee, but only gaz d. Young. 
SO'UTERRAIN, 80'-tEr-ran. u. J. ( ſouterrain, 
Fr.] A grotto or cavern in the ground. 
Not Engliſh. Eh 
Defences againſt extremities of heat, as ſhade, 
grottos, or ſouterrains, are neceſſary preſervatives 
of health, FI Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH, sou'th, 2. /. [rus, Sax. /uyd, Dut. 
ſud, Fr.] | 
1. The part where the ſun is to us at noon : 
oppoſed to north. EDN 
| _ Eaſt and weſt have no certain points of heaven, 
but north and ſouth are fixed; and ſeldom the far 
_ ſouthern people have 


q 


contrariwiſe. | ; Bacon. 
2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. 
The queen of the ſouth. Bible. 
From the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. Milton. 


3. The wind that blows from the ſouth. 
All the contagion of the ſouth light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome, you! Sbalgſp. Coriolanus. 
SOUTH, 80u'th. adj. [from the noun.] South- 
ern ; meridional, e 
One inch of delay more is a ſouth ſea. Shaleſp. 
_ How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth 
the earth by the ſouth wind, Job, xkxvii. 17. 
Mean while the ſouth wind roſe, and with black 
wings, | | 
Wide Ka Ad all the clouds together drove. Milt. 
Sour, 80u'th. adv. | 
1. Towards the ſouth. 
His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
| | 5 | Shakeſp, Richard III. 
2. From the ſouth. 


Sach fruits as you appoint for long keeping, | 


gather in a fair and dry day, and whea the wind 
. hloweth not ſouth. | Bacon. 
OUTHEA'ST, south- est. 1. /. [ ſouth and 
caſt.] The point between the eaſt and 
ſouth; the point of winter ſunriſe. 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt } 
the ſouth or ſoutheaſt ſun, doth haſten their ripen- 
ing. | Bacon, 
The three ſeas of Italy, the Inferiour towards 


the /outbeeft,.the Ionian towards the ſouth, and | 


the Adriatick on the northeaſt fide, were com-. 


invaded the northern, but | 


SOU 


SO UTHERLY, 8Uth'-er-ly. adj. [from /outh.) 

x. Belonging to any of the points denomi- 
nated from the ſouth; not abſolutely 
ſouthern. 

2. Lying towards the ſouth. 

Unto ſuch as live under the pole, that is only 
north which is above them, that is only ſoutherly 
which is below them. | Brown, 

Two other country bills give us a view of the 
moſt eaſterly, weſterly, and ſcutherly parts of Eng- 
land. BN | Grauzt, 

3. Coming from about the ſouth. 

I am but mad north, northweſt : when the wind 

is ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a handſaw. 
Shakef7, Hamlet, 

SO'UTHEKN, söth Ern. adj. lruðenne, Sax. 

from ſout h. Kh | 
r. Belonging to the ſouth ; meridional. 

Frowning Auſter ſeeks the out iphere, 

And rots with endleſs rain th* unwholeſome year. 
| | Dryden. 
2. Lying toward the ſouth. 

Why mourn I not for thee, 

And with the ſouthern clouds conte: 
- ; Shad. entry VI. 
3. Coming from the ſouth. 

Men's bodies are heavier when halben, 59 
blow than when northern. Bacon Natura: 7; 

So/UTHERNWOOD,  $SUth'-ern- wad, 
[puSepnpudu, Sax. abrotanum, Lat. 
This plant agrees in moſt parts with the wor- 
wood, from which it is not eaſy to ſeparate it, A 
So'UTHING, $0u'th-Ing. ad;. [from the noun.] 
Going towards the Both , | 
I will conduct thee on thy way, 
When next the ſouthing ſun inflames the day. Dryd. 
So'UTHING, $80u'th-ing. . /. Tendency to 
the ſouth. | I 

Not far from hence, if I obſery'd aright 
The ſouthing of the ſtars and polar light, | 
Sicilia lies. | Dryden's 2Eneid. 

So'UTHMOST, sou'th-müst. «dj. {from ſouth.] 
Furtheſt toward the ſouth. _ 
Next Chemos, th* obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 


182 
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From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of ſouthmoſt Abarim. | Milton. 
So'UTHSAY, $0'th-8A, 1. /. [properly ſoothſay. 
Prediction. | | 


| All thoſe were idle thoughts and fantaſies, 
Devices, dreams, opinions unſound, 
Shews, viſions, ſouth/ays, and prophecies, 
And all that feigned is, as leaſings, tales, and lies, 
Fairy Queen, 
To SO'UTHSAY, 80'th-84. v. 2. [See SOOTH-- 
SAY.] To predict. e 
Young men, hovering between hope and fear, 
might eaſily be carried into the ſuperſtition of ſouth- 
ſaying by names. Camden. 
So'UTHSAYER, sô&é'th-sA-Ur. 1. /. [properly 
 foothſager. See SOOTHSAYER.} A pre- 
dicter. | 5 | 
So'UTHWARD, $lth'-erd. # 
regions, I 
Countries are more fruitful to the ſouthward than 
in the northern parts. Raleigh's Hit. of the World. 
So'UTHWARD, $uth'-Erd. adv. [from /outh.; 
Towards the ſouth. 
A priſoner in a room twenty foot ſquare, is at 
liberty ro walk twenty foot ſouthward, but not 


. The ſouthern 


northward. ; Locke, 
Every life from the dreary months | 
Flies conſcious ſouthroard, Thomſon's Winter, 


OUTHWE'sT, s80uth-west'. . /. | ſouth and 
weſt.) Point between the ſouth and weft ; 
winter ſun-ſet. * 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward 
the ſouth zugt. | | As, XXVIL 12, 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againſt 
the ſouth or ſoutheaſt ſun, doth haſten their com- 
ing on and ripening ; and the ſoutheaſt is found to 
be better than the ſoutbæveſt, though the ſouthro t: 


8 


manded by three different nations. Arbutbnot. | 


be the hotter coaſt, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
„ 9 2 ö | SOUFE. ; 


. 


8 O0 


« ® 


Remembrance; memory. A French word 
7 which, with many more, is now happily 
diſuſed. : 1 
If thou wilt renounce thy miſcreance, 
Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, 


And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my /ouvenance. | 


; | Spenſer . 
Gavewond'rousgreat countenance to the knight, 
That of his way he had no ſouvenance, - 
Nor care of vow'd revenge. © Spenſer. 
Sow, sow! u. /. [ruxn, Sax. ſorg, ſouaue, Dut.] 
1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 
Boars have great fangs, ſows much leſs. 
| . Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
A ſew beneath an oak ſhall lie along, I 
All white herſelf, and white her thirty young. Dryd. 
For which they ſcorn and hate them worſe 
Than dogs and cats do ſow gelders. Hudibras. 
The ſow gelder's horn has ſomething muſical in 
it, but this is ſeldom heard. 
2. Perhaps from ſow might come /oqver, 
 faven, ſwine; ppina, Sax. 
And waſt thou fain 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſtyſtraw ? Shateſp. King Lear. 
3.-An oblong maſs of lead. Ainſworth. 
4. [Millepeda, Lat.] An inſect; a millepede. 
| Te TEE Ainſworth. 
So'wBREAD, 80Uu'-breEd. n. .. [cyclamen, Lat. 
A plant. 3 „ 5 
„ SO W. 80. v. u. [ ſaian, Goth. rapan, 
Sax. ſayen, Dut.] To ſcatter ſeed in order 
to a harveſt. ENS : 
The one belongeth unto them that ſeek, the 
other unto them that have found happineſs: they 
that pray do but yet /e, they that give thanks 
declare they have reaped. Hooker, 
They that ſow in tears ſhall reap in joy. 
. . Pſalm exxvi. 5. 
He that ſorveth to his fleſh, ſhall reap corrup- 
tion; but he that ſowweth to the ſpirit, ſhall reap 
life everlaſting. . Sal. vi. . 
Sow to yourſelves in righteouſneſs, and reap in 
mercy. 2 5 Heſ. 
To Sow, $0'. v. a. part. paſſ. /oavn. 
1. To ſcatter in the ground, in order to 
growth; to propagate by ſeed. f 
Like was not to be found, 
Save in that ſoil where all good things did grow, 
And freely ſprung out of the fruitful ground 
As incorrupted nature did them /ozv. Fairy Qucen. 
From Ireland come I with my ſtrength, 
And reap the harveſt which that raſcal /o2v'd. Shak, 
_ 1 ſow my law in you, and it ſhall bring fruit in 
you. 9 ; * 2 Ear. 
Many plants whichgrow in the hotter countries, 


being ſet in the colder, will, being ſown of ſeeds 


ate in the ſpring,” come up, and abide moſt part 
of the ſummer, | Bacon. 
: When to turn 

The fruitful ſoil, and when to / the corn, 
I fing, Mecanas. . Dryden s Geurgichs, 
Ihe proud mother views her precious brood, | 
And happier branches, which ſhe never /oxv'd.Dryd. 
2. To ſpread; to propagate. - et 
Frowardneſs is in his heart: he deviſeth miſchief 
continually, he ſoxveth diſcord... Prov. vi. 14. 
To ow a janglingnoiſe of words unknown. Milt. 
Since then they ſtand ſecur'd by being join'd, 

"T were worthy a king's head to;/orv diviſion, 


* 


And ſeeds of jealouſy, to looſe thoſe bonds. Rowe. 


Born to afflict my Marcia's family, | 
And ſew diſſenſion in the hearts of brothers. 
Ne v.. aSIR 5 "Legtd. 
3. To impregnate or ſtock with ſeed. 
He hall give the rain of thy ſeed, that thou ſhalt 
ſow the ground withal.  1/aiab, xxx. 23. 
The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capa- 


" * 4 
o 
: 
£ 


He of | Ka improvement z and it 1s the worſt | 


.-. , khuſban 
impertinencies. 


SOUENANCk, $0/uv-nkns. 1. J [French.] | 4- To beſprinkle. | 


| To Sow, 88“. v. a. [for ſew.] To join by 


Adiiſon's Spectator. 


. | So'wins, sou“-Inz. u. 77 Flummery, made of 
ou 


ry in the world to /owo it with trifles-or | 3. Quantity of tine. 


SPA 
He /ow'd with ſtars the heav'n, thick as a field. 
| Milton. 
Morn new ſotv d the earth with orient pearl. Milt. 


needlework. - 2333 
Some tree, whoſe broad ſmooth leaves together 
fow'd, | | 
And girded on, may cover round, Milton. 
To SOWCE, sows'. v. a. To throw into the 
water. See SOUSE. | 
He /o<vced me up to the middle in the pond. 
- L Eftrange. 
So'wER, $0'-ar. 7. /. [from ſoau.] 
x. He that ſprinkles the ſeed. 
A ſower went forth to ſow. Mat. xiii. 3. 
It is thrown round, as grain by a ſkilful ſower. 
80 Derbam. 
2. A ſcatterer. N 
Terming Paul and his doctrine aſozver of words, 
a very babbler or trifler. Hale vill on Providence. 
3. A breeder ; a promoter. | 
ſwell, and the country pine. Bacon. 
oatmeal ſomewhat ſoured. 
Theſe /oxvins, that is, lummery, being blended 
together, produce good yeaſt. Mortimer's Hub. 
See where Norah with the ſowins comes. Swift. 


To SOWL, sow'l. v. a. [from /ow, as hogs 


; 


are pulled by dogs, Skinner; from ſole, a a 


ſtrap, a rein, Kennet.] To pull by the ears. 

_ He'll go and ſow! the porter of Rome gates by 
the ears. Rs Sbaleſp. 
Sown, s6'n. The participle of /ow. It is 
uſed barbarouſly by Sit for ſewed.  - 
A goodly country, naturally beautified with 
roſes, ſown with peaſe. Heylyn. 
An hundred and fiſty of their beds, ſozon toge- 
ther, made up the breadth and length. Gulliver. 


So'WTHISTLE, $0uU=-thisl. 2. { ſonchius, 
Lat.] A weed. | | 
| Sowthiſtles though coneys eat, yet ſheep and cat- | 
tle will not touch; the milk of which, rubbed on 
warts, weareth them away, which ſheweth it, is 
corroſi ve. TT A Bacon. 


S AA Db, spd. 2. /. [Hella terre, Lat.] A 
kind of mineral. | 3 
Engliſh talc, of which the coarſer ſort is calle 

plaiſter; the finer, /paad, earth-flax, or ſalaman- 

der's hair. 


SPACE, SpA's. 1. /. [ ſpatium, Lat.) 
I. Room; local extenſion. Oe 
Space is the relation of diſtance between any 
two bodies or points. . 
Oh undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's wit! Shak. 
This which yields or fills all ſpace. Milton. 
Pure pace is capable neither of reſiſtance nor 
mot ion. 5 
Space and motion can never be actually infinite : 
they have a power only and a capacity of being in- 
creaſed without end: ſo that no ſpace can be aſ- 
ſigned ſo vaſt, but ſtill a larger may be imagined ; | 
| no motion ſo ſwift or languid, but a greater velo- 
city or ſlowneſs may ſtill be couceived. 
2+ Any quantity of place. | | 
would not be the villain that thou think'ſt 
For the whole ſpace that 's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
There was but two ways to eſcape; the one 
through the woods, about ten miles ſpace to Walpo. 
12 f „ 3 „ eee 
In ſuch a great ruin, where the fragments are 
great and hard, it is not poſſible they ſhould be ſo 
adjuſted in their fall, but that they would lie hol- 
low, and many unfilled ſpaces would be intercepted 
amongſt them. F _ Burnet. 
Meaſuring firſt with careful eyes 
The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries, Dry. 
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There 1s a competent time allowed every man; 
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Hale Origia of Mankind. | 
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They are /e rs of ſuits, which make the court | 


Woodward, 1 


Locke. | 


Bentley. ; 


SPA 
and, as it is certain death is the 
tis poſſible ſome ſpace before 13 Ki, 
Nine times the /pace that meaſures 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph 
Conſounded, though immortal. of 
In a lever the motion can be continued 


ſo ſhort a ſpace, as may be anſwerah] 
diſtance betwixt the fulciment and 4 


Hamming 


Milian, 
only for 
hat little 
f ight 
= Wilkins's Mathemat; . ; 
God may defer his judgments for Ne 
give a people a longer ſpace of repentance: Th "os 
ſtay till the iniquities of a nation be full; 10 
ſooner or later they have reaſon to expect his "way 
geance, ö Tilletſun 

The lives of great men cannot be writ with bn 
tolerable degree of elegance or exactneſs, Within 
ſhorr ſpace after their deceaſe. Addiſon's Frecbola : 
4. A ſmall time; a while. oak 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, toſtay your deadly ſtrife a ſpace. Fair 
Compaſſion quell'd cos. 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears 

A. ſpace, till firmer thoughts reſtrain'd exceſs, Mil 

| SPA'CIOUS, r adj. | ſpacie r. 
; : 7 pacieux, Fr, 
Jpatioſus, Lat.] Wide; extenfive; roomy; 
not narrow, 
The former buildings, which were but mean 
contented them not: ſpacious and ample churches 
they erected throughout every city. Huker, 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty ; 
And yet ſeem cold. | Shakeſp, 
Merab with ſpacious beauty fills the fight, 
But too much awe chaſtis'd the bold delight. Corr ley, 
Like an Engliſh gen'ral will I die, . 
And all the ocean make my ſpacious grave: 
Women and cowards on the land may lie; 
The ſea's a tomb that s proper for the brave. Dryq, 
SPACIOUSLY, 8pa'-shas-ly, adv. [from ba- 
cious.] Extenſively. : t 
SPACIOUSNESS, spä'-shüs-nis. 2. / [from 
Jpacious.) Roomineſs ; wide extenſion, 
SPA DDLE, spad I. 2. /. (diminutive of /pad,] 
A little ſpade, | 
Others deſtroy moles with a /þaddle, waiting in 
the mornings and evenings for them, Mort. Huſh 
SPADE, 8pa'd. 2. /. [rpad,. Sax. ſpade, Iſland. 
and Dut.] HD 
I, The inſtrument of digging. 


digging with the pale, or ſtanding by him that 
diggeth. | | | Bacon. 
Many learned men affirm, that ſome iſthmes 
have been eat through by the ſea, and others cut 
by the ſpade, | Bron. 
His next advance was to the ſoldier's trade, 
Where, if he did not nimbly ply the /pade, 
. His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden, 
Here nature never diff rence made 
Between the ſceptre and the ſpade. Swift, 
2. A deer three years old, Ainſavorib. 
3. A ſuit of ecards. 21 
SPA'DEBONE, 8pAd-b6n. 7. /. [named from 
the form.] The ſhoulder-blade. 
By th* ſhoulder of a ram from off the right fide 
par'd, * 3 


Drayton. 
SPADI/CEOUS, 8pa-dish'-ns. adj. [ ſpad:ceus, 
15s © | ot OED 25 | | 
Of thoſe five Scaliger beheld, though one was 


|  ſpadiceous, or of a light red, and two inclining to 


red, yet was there not any of this complexion 
among them. Brown's Fulgar Errours- 


'SeaDrLLE; 8Þi-diV. n. / [ ſpadille, or eſpa- 
dille, Fr.] The. ace of ſpades at ombre. 


Lat. A word coined by Paracelſus from 


aber a ſearcher, Teuton.] Chymical. 
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4. 


Take the air of the earth new turned up, by 


Wich uſually they boil, the /pade-lone being bar d. 


SrAGY'RICK, 8pd-dzher*-rik. adj. [/pagyricuss 


SrA'GYRIST, p- dzhèr- Ist, 1. /. A a | 
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1 ge is ſo unexampled, chat though 
This N curious ſpagyrifts it re \ ton 
% wn, yet many eee ore y 1 — 

The old preterite of /peak. 
rr, spꝭ 1 


ora ? | hael, then paus'd. Milt. 
80 th archangel Michael, p | 
9535 1. %. L eſpaule, Fr.] Shoulder. 
Out of uſe. 


Their mighty ſtrokes their habergions diſmay d, 
2 _ each other's manly Jpalles. Fairf. 
SpALT or Spelt, spalt“. u. /. A white, ſcaly, 
ſhining ſtone, frequently uſed to promote 
the fuſion of metals. Bailey. 
SPAN, spin'.n. /. T pan, ꝓponne, Sax. hanna, 
Ital. pan, Dut. Perhaps originally the ex- 
panſion of the hand.] . N 
. The ſpace from the end of the thumb to the 
end of the little finger extended; nine inches. 
A foot, the length of it, is a ſixth part of the 
fathom; a ſpan, one eighth; a palm, or hand's 
breadth, one twenty-fourth ; a thumb's breadth, 
or inch, one ſeventy-ſecond; and a forefinger's 
breadth, one ninety-ſixth. Holder on Time 
5 Will you wich counters ſum 
The vaſt proportion of his inſinite, 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs- ' 

With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 
As fears and reaſons? Shakeſp. Troilus 
sum how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage, 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan- 
Buckles in his ſum of age. 
| When-I removed the one, although but at the 
"diſtance of a ſpan, the other would ſtand like Her- 
cules's pillar; Brown, 
2. Any ſhort duration. 1 
You have ſcarce time | 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 
To keep your earthly audit. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
. The virgin's part, the mother, and the wife, 
So well ſhe acted in this ſpar of life, Waller. 
Then conſcience,-unreſtrain'd by fears, began 
To ftretch her limits, and extend the ſpan, Dryd. 
Life 's but a ſpar, I'll every inch enjoy. Fargubar. 
To SPAN, spän'. v.a. | ; 
1. To meaſure by the hand extended. 
Oft on the well-known ſpot I fix my eyes, 
And ſpan the diſtance that between us lies. Tickel. . 
2. To meaſure. | | 
My ſurveyor is falſe; the o'er-great cardinal 
Hath ſhew'd him gold; my life is nnd 
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| | | Shakeſp. 
This ſoul doth ſpan the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; : 
Where in each room of the well-furniſh'd tent 


He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 


Firſt taught our-Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt-note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas ears, counting ſhort and long. Milt. 
SPAN, span. The preterite of ſpin. See Spix. 
__ © Together furiouſly they ran, | 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The blood out of their helmets /pan, - 
So ſharp were their encounters. Drayt. Nympbid. 
SPA'NCOUNTER, 8pin'-koun-tar. 9 
SPA'NFARTHING, span'-fir-thing. 5 .- 
from ſpan, counter, and farthing.] A play 


or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father's ſake; Henry V. 

in whoſe time boys went to /pancounter for French 

crowns, I am content be ſhall yeign: Sal. Hen. VI. 
| Boys ſhall not play | 

At ſpancounter or blow point, but ſhall pay 

- Toll to ſome courtier. Denne. 


His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at- 
Jpanfarthing with the page. | Swift. 


I SPANE,.8pan/;/v. a. To wean a child. 
au, ping. 2205 ſpange, t This 
did ems: to have. ſignified a cluſter of 
ſhining bodies; htc | 5 


'\J- 


and Creſida. 


Shakelp. | 


already. | 


Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſur'd fong [ 


at which money is thrown within a ſpan | 


| 


1 


The colours that ſhew beſt by candlelight are | 


white, carnation, and a kind of ſea-water green; 
and ouches or ſpangs, as they are of no great coſt, 
ſo they are of moſt glory. | 
SPA'NGLE, 8pang'l. u. /. [ pange, Germ. a 
buckle, a locket; whence oher ſpangen 
earrings. 
1. A ſmall plate or boſs of ſhining metal. 
2. Any thing ſparkling and ſhining. 
As hoary froſt with ſpangles doth attire 
The moſſy branches of an oak half dead. F. Queen. 
Thus in a ſtarry night fond children cry 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. Waller. 


upper world, loſe their beauty and magnificence : 
vulgar ſpectators ſee them but as a confuſed huddle 
of petty illuminants. Glanville, 
That now the dew with {pangles deck'd the ground, 

A ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 


| To SPA/NGLE, späng'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 


38 beſprinkle with ſpangles or ſhining bo- 
les. 
They never meet in grove or- green, 
By fountain clear, or ſphangled ſtarlight ſheen, Shak. 
What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beauty, 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face. Sha. 
VUmnpin that:-/pangled breaſtplate which you wear, 
That th eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. Donne. 
Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their ſhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Then appear'd | 
Spangling the hemiſphere, then firſt adorn'd 
With the bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe. Milt. 
He cuts out a ſilk mantle from the ſkies, . 
Where the moſ: ſprightly azure pleas'd the eyes; 
This he with ſtarry vapours ſpargles all, | 
Took in their prime, ere they grow, riſe, 
; | Cowley, 
The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 
And /pangled heav'ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


eſpagneul, Fr.] | 


able for ſagacity and obedience. 

Divers days I followed his ſteps till I found him, 
having newly met with an excellent ſpaniel belong- 
ing to his dead companion. 
þ 

there are to make ſpaniels fetch and carry: chide 

em oſten, and feed em ſeldom. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
2. A low, mean, ſneaking fellow; a courtier; 
a dedicator; a penſioner; a dependant ; 
a placeman, | 8 
I mean ſweet words, ; 
Low crooked curteũes, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
Shakeſp. 
I am your ¶paniel; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me I will fawn on you. ShaZ; 
To SPpaA'NIEL, $8pan'-nyel. v. n. [from the 
noun.] To fawn; to play the ſpaniel. 
SPANISH Broom, 8pan'-Ish-bro'm. 7. /. [ge- 


being a native of Spain. Miller. 

SpANISBE Fly, spàn“-Ish- fly. 1. ſ. [cantharis, 
Lat.] A venomous fly that ſhines like gold, 
and breeds in the tops of aſhes, olives, &c. 

It is uſed to raiſe bliſters, | 

SyANTSH Nut, 8pan'-Ish-not'. 1. /. [/f/prin- 
chium, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 

| SeA'NKER, '8pank'-br, 7. ſ. A ſmall coin. 

| Your cure too coſts you but a /panker. Denham. 

SPA'NNER, 8pan-nar, u. /. The lock of a fuſee 
or carabine. . Bailey. 


SPAR, spar. 1. . 


Vor. H. M XVII. N 


I. Marcaſite. 75 
þ ; | a 


| 


| 
Bacon. 


The twinkling ſpangles, the ornaments of the 


and fall. 


. 


| Addiſon, 
| SPA'NIEL,. span'-nyel. 2. / [ hiſpanielus, Lat. 


1. A dog uſed for ſports in the field, remark- | 


Sidney. | 
There are arts to reclaim the wildeſt men, as |. 


niſta juncea, Lat.] A plant ſo called, as | 


| My prince's court is now full of nothing but 
buff coats, ſpanners, and muſket - reſts. Hobel. 


| , 


* 


SPA 


k ; 
Spar is a mixed body, conſiſting of cryſtal, in- 
. corporated ſometimes with lac lune, and ſome- 
times with other mineral, ſtony, earthy, or metal- 


lick matter. | Woodward. 
Some ſtones, as ſpar of lead, diſſolved in proper 
menſtruums, become ſalts. Newton's Optichs, 
2. [Sparre, Dut.] A ſmall beam; the bar of a 
gate. 
To SPAR, SPAT. v. 1. To 
five ſtrokes. 5 
To SPAR, spà'r. v. a. [rpannan, Sax. ſperren, 
Ger. ] To ſhut ; to cloſe; to bar. 

And if he chance come when I am abroad, 
Sparre the yate faſt for fear of fraud; 

Ne for all his worſt, nor for his beſt, 5 
Open the door at his requeſt. Spen/er's Paſtorals. 

Six gates i' th* city with maſſy ſtaples, 

And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, - 
Spar up the ſons of Troy. | 
Yet for ſhe yode thereat half agaſt, 

And Kiddie the door ſparred after her faſt. Spenſ. 
SPA'RABLE, 8par'-abl. 2. /. [xpannan, Sax. 

to faſten.) Small nails. 
SPA'RADRAP, 8par -4-drap. 7. /. [In pharma- 
cy.] A cerecloth. Dy 

With application of the common /paradrap for 

iſſues, this ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To SPARE, spà'r. v. a. [rpanan, Sax. /paeren, 
Dut. -e/pargne, Fr.] | | 
1. To uſe frugally; not to waſte ; not to 
conſume. , : 
Thou thy father's thunder didſt not pare. Milt. 
2. To have unemployed ; to ſave from any 
particular uſe. 

All the time he could {pare from the neceſſary 
cares of his weighty charge, he beſtowed on prayer, 
and ſerving of God: he oftentimes ſpent the night 

alone in church, praying; his head-piece, gorget, 
and gauntlets lying by him. LKnolles. 

He had no bread to are. L' Eftrange. 

Only the fooliſh virgins entertained this fooliſh 
concen, that there might be an overplus of grace 
ſufficient to ſupply their want: but the wiſe knew 
not of any that they had to ſpare, but ſuppoſed all 
that they had little enough. Tillotſon. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and 
every one who can ſpare a ſhilling ſhall be a ſub- 
„„ | Swift. 

3. To do without; to loſe willingly. 

I could have better /par'd a better man, . 

| Shakeſp. Henry V. 
For his mind I de not care, | 

That 's a toy that I could ſpare; 

Let his title be but great, 3 

His clothes rich, and band ſit neat. Ben Jonſon. 

Senſe of pleaſure we may well | 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine; 
But pain-is perfe& miſery. Milton. 

Now ſhe might /pare the ocean, and oppoſe 

Your conduct to the fierceſt of her foes Waller. 
The fair bleſſing we vouchſate to ſend ; 

Nor can we {pare you long, tho' often we may lend, 

| 8 8 Dr den. 


fight with prelu- 


8 hakeſp * 


4. To omit; to forbear. 

We might have. par d our coming. 
Be pleas'd your politicks to ſpare ; 
I'm old enough, and can myſelf take care. Dryden. 


J. To uſe tenderly ; to forbear ; to treat with 
” pity ;. not to afflict ; not to deſtroy ; to uſe- 
with mercy. 3 
Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 
Who will ſet the diſcipline of wiſdom over mine 
heart, that they ſpare me not for my ignorances? 
Mr Ecclus. xxiii. 2. 
Doth not each look a flaſh of lightning feel, _ 
Which ſpares the body's ſheath, but melts the ſteel? 


Cleuveland. 
Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare N 
Celeſtial viſages. | Milton 
Leſs pleaſure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reſtoring ſuch as are undone . 
| Tygers 


Miltan. 


4 T. 
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Eu'n now my ſervile hand your fovereign will 
| *_ Norris. | 


” 3. Lean; wanting fleth ; macilent, N 


38 PA 


-Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 5 


Nut man alone can whom he conquers pare. Waller. 
6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 
get me in the remoteſt place 5 
That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 
Where angry Jove did never ſpare 
One breath of kind and temperate air Reſcommon. 
7. To forbear to inflict or impoſe. 
Spare my remembrance; twas a guilty day; 
And till the bluſh hangs here. Dryd. All for Love. 
O ſpare this great, this good, this aged king, 
And ſpare your ſoul the crime! Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Spare my ſight the pain | 
Of ſeeing what a world of tears it coſts you. Dryd. 
To SPARE, spar. v. u. | 
1. To live frugally; to be parſimonious; to 
be not liberal. | | 
| H' has wherewithal: in him 


—— A 


| $þaring would ſhow a worſe ſin than ill doctrine. | , 


| Shakeſþ. | 

Thoſe wants, which they rather feared than 
felt, would well enough be overcome by ſparing 
and patience, | K.aolles. 
In theſe relations, although he be more ſparing, 
his predeceſſors were very numerous. 
| " Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 

Our labours late and early every morning, 
Midſtwinter froſts; then, clad and fed with ſparing, 
Riſe to our toils. Otꝛbay. 

God has not been ſo ſparing to men to make 
them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to 
Ariſtotle to make them rational. Locke. 


When they diſcover the paſſionate deſire of fame | 


in the ambitious man, they become ſparing and 
Having in their commendations; they envy him 
the ſatisfaction of an applauſe. Addiſon. | 
Now a reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; "#78 
The next a fountain ſpouting through hisheir. Pope. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays 
Ho free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 
1 who at ſometimes ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Divided between careleſſneſs and care. 
2. To forbear ; to be ſcrupulous. 
His ſoldiers ſpared not to. ſay that they ſhould 
be unkindly dealt with, if they were defrauded of 
the ſpoil. ; | Knolles. 
To pluck and eat my fill I ſpared not. Milton. 
3. To uſe mercy; to forgive ; to be tender. 
| Their king, out of a princely feeling, was ſparing 
and compaſhonate towards his ſubjects. | 
SPARE, SPAT. adj. 
1. Scanty ; not abundant ; parſimonious ; 
frugal. 
He was ſpare but diſcreet of ſpeech, better con- 
ceiving than delivering; equally ſtout and kind. 


Pope. 


Bacon, | 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. | 


Men ought to beware, that they uſe not exer- 

ciſe and a ſpare diet both. Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 
Join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 

Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 

The maſters of the world were bred up with 

ſpare diet; and the young gentlemen of Rome felt 


no want of ſtrength, becauſe they ate but once a | / 


day. 1 Locke. 
2. Superfluous ; unwanted. | 
If that no ſpare clothes he had to give, | 
His own coat he would cut, and it diſtribute glad. 
As any of our fick waxed well, he might be 
removed; for which purpoſe there were fet forth 
ten ſpare chambers. | Bacon. 
I. earning ſeems more adapted to the female 
world than to the male, becauſe they have more 
ſpare time upon their hands, and lead'a more fe- 
dentary life. Aaduiſon s Spectator. 
' In my ſpare hours you've had your part; 


pw Por 2 


obeys. 


% 


| SPARE, 8p4r. x. /. [from the verb.] Parſi- 


| Se4A'RER, spa r-ur. 1. . [from ſpare.] One 


| 2. Frugally; parfimoniouſly ; not laviſhly. 


SPA 


Tf my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 
80 ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
His viſage drawn he felt to ſharp and /pare, 
His arms clung to his ribs. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 


mony; frugal uſe ; huſbandry. Not in uſe. 
Since uncheckt they may, 
They therefore will make ſtil] his goods their prey, 
Without all ſpare or end. Chapman. 
Our victuals failed us, though we had made 
good ſpare of them. | Bacon. 


who avoids expence. | 
By nature far from profuſion, and yet a greater 
| Jparer than a ſaver ; for though he had ſuch means 
to accumulate, yet his forts, garriſons, and, his 
feaſtings, wherein he was only ſumptuous, could 
not but ſoak his exchequer. Wotton. 
SPA'RER1B, 8pA'r-rib. u. /. [ ſpare and rib.] 
Some part cut off from the rib : as, a /pare- 
rib of pork. 
SPARGEFA'CTION, $par-dzhe-fik'-shun. 2. / 
[ pargo, Lat.] The act of ſprinkling. 
SpA'RING, $pi'r-Ing. adj, [from ſpare.] 
t. Scarce ; little. | | 
Of this there is with you ſparing memory, or 
none; but we have large knowledge thereof. Bac. 
2. Scanty ; not plentiful. 

If much exerciſe, then uſe a plentiful dier ; and 

if ſparing diet, then little exerciſe. Bacon. 

Good air, ſolitary groves, and ſparing diet, ſuf- 
ficient to make you fancy yourſelf one of the fa- 
thers of the deſert. Pope. 

3. Parſimonious; not liberal. 

Virgil being ſo very ſparing of his words, and 
leaving ſo much to be imagined by the reader; can 
never be tranſlated as he ought in any modern 

tongue. 5 

Though /paring of his grace, to miſchief bent, 

He ſeldom does a good with good intent. Dryden. 
SPARINGLY; 8pi r-Ing-ly, adv. from fparing-] 
t. Not abundantly. | 1 

Give us leave . 

Freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or ſhall we ſparingly ſhew you far off | 
The dauphin's meaning ? Shakeſp. Henry V. 
The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees ſhould 
be large, and ſet with fine flowers; but thin and 
ſparingly, leſt they deceive the trees. Bacon's Eſſays. 


— 


High titles of honour were in the king's mino- 
rity.paringly granted, becauſe dignity then waited 
on deſert. 5 Hayward. 


But leſs condemn whom thou doſt not approve. Denh. 
3. With abſtinence. 55 
Chriſtians are obliged to taſte even the innocent 


pleaſures of life but ſparingly, Atterbury. 
4. Not with great frequency. . 
The morality of a grave ſentence, affected by 


Lucan, is more ſparingly uſed by Virgil. Dryden. 
Our ſacraments, which had been frequented 


with ſo much zeal, were approached more par- 
_ ingly. | 8 | Atterbury. 
5. Cautiouſly; tenderly. | 


.  Speechof touch towardsothersſhould be ſparingly 
uſed ; for diſcourſe ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man. Bacon Eſſays. 
mo 8park, 7./. lrpeanca, Sax. /parke, 
ut.) | | 


If any marvel how a thing, in itſelf ſo weak, 
could import any great danger, they muſt conſider 
not ſo much how ſmall the /par# is that flieth up, 
as how apt things about it are to take fire, Hooker. 

I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears III turn 

To ſparks of fire. 08 4 
l was not forgetful of the /; 
men's diſtempers formerly ſtudied to kindle in 
parliaments, 


Dryden. 


** 


{ 
| 


Commend but ſparingly whom thou doſt love; 


1. A ſmall particle of we op kindled matter. | 


Sbaleſp. 
parks which ſome 


. Down, down to hell, and ſay I ſent thee thither, 


SPA 
In this deep quiet, from what ſo 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire that fatal birth Lifton n 
And ſirſt fewlſcatt'ring /p2rb; about wor,” 
Big with the flames | Ye 2 ruin 2 
Oh, may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire itn 
The laſt, the meaneſt, of your ſons inſpire! v 
2. Any thing ſhining. 8 0 
We have, here and there, a little 
ſome ſparks of bright knowledge. 
3. Any thing vivid or active. 
It any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 


clear light, 
Locle, 


Shateſy, 
4. A lively, ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man, It i 
cammonly uſed in contempt. 

How many huffing ſparks have we ſeen, tha. 
in the ſame day have been both the idols and tl. 
ſcorn of the ſame ſlaves, L' Eftrans. 
A fark like thee, of the mankilling trade, 
Fell fick. © | Dh 

As for the diſputes of ſharpers, we don't kes 
of any proviſions made for the honours of ſuct 
ſparks, Collier. 

The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 

Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. P, 
Iz who have been the poet's ſpark to-day, 
Will now become the champion of his play. Grant. 

Unlucky as Fungoſo in the play, ; 
Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay 
What the fine gentlemen wore yeſterday, P 

5. A lover. 

To SPARK, spark. wv.n. [from the noun.) Ty 

emit particles of fire; to ſparkle. Not in uſe. 
Fair 15 my love, 

When the roſe in her cheek appears, 

Or in her eyes the fire of love doth ſpark. Sp:r/:r, 


SPA'RKFUL, 8park-ful. adj. [ ſpark and fall. 
Lively; briſk; airy, ' Not uſed. 
Hitherto will our ſparl ful youth laugh at their 
great grandfathers Engliih, who had more car: 
to do well than to ſpeak minion- like. Camden: Ren, 


SPA'RKISH, 8pa'rk-Ish. adj. [from ſparh.] 
r. Airy; gay. A low word. It is commonly 
applied to men rather than women. 

Is any thing more ſparbiſb and better humoured 
than Venus's accoſting her ſon in the defarts of 
Libya? Wall. 

2. Showy; well dreſſed ; fine. 
24 A daw, to be par liſs, trick'd himſelf up with 
all the gay feathers he could muſter. I. Eftrange, 


SPARKLE, 8parkl. 2. , [from ſpark.) 
1. A ſpark; a ſmall particle of fire. 
- He, with repeated ſtrokes 
Ol claſhing flints, their hidden fires provokes; 
Short flame ſucceeds; a bed of wither'd leaves 
The dying ſþar#le: in their fall receives: 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 
And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the ſkies, Dryd, 
. Any luminous particle. 1 
To detract from the dignity thereof, were to in- 
jure even God himſelf, who, being that light which 
none can approach unto, hath ſent out theſe lights 
whereof we are capable, even as ſo many [fart 
reſembling the bright fountain from which they 
riſe. | 1 Hooker, 
When reaſon's lamp, which, like the ſun in ſky, 
Throughout man's little world her beams did ſpreac, 
Is now become a /parilz, which doth lie 
Under the aſhes, half extin& and dead. David 
Ah! then thy once-lov'd Eloiſa ſee 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me: 
See from my cheek the tranſient roſes die, 
See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye. Pope. 
To SPARKLE, spà'rlæl. v. 1. (from the noun.) 
1. To emit ſparks. | b 
2. To iſſue in ſparks. 
| The bold defign : 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal ſtates, and jo 
Sparbled in all their eyes. Aae. 


pe, 


A hair 


O give me your are men, and ſpare me the | 
| great ones, I . 


3 Shakeſp. 5 


4 
my 


King Charles. | 


3. To ſhine; to glitter. 


. | 

© + Gran in a microſcope loſes its former co- 
.#$ 16 Hs . with a mix- 
8 ſome bright ſpariling colours, ſuch as appear 

2 the neten kin of diamonds: Locke. 
I'M ene a fine young gentleman, who [parkles 
-allthe ſhining things of dreſs and equipage. T atts. 
4 To riſe up, a3 wine when poured into a 


- - 


2 


* rr. spark-ling-ly. adv. [from 
* ar mg Witt vivid and twinkling luſtre, 
Jos Diamonds ſometimes would look more ſpark- 
:-o/ythan they were wont, and ſometimes far ws 
: han ordinary. oyle. 
e. —4 spirk-ling-nls. n. J. [from 
parkling.] Vivid and twinkling luſtre. 

* I have obſerved a manifeſtly greater clearneſs 
© and ſparkiingneſs at ſome times than at others, 
E though I could not refer it to the iuperficial clear-, 
| neſs or foulneſs of the ſtone. 9 Boyle. 
SA ARO, SpAr-r0. 1. /. Irpeanpa, Sax. paſſer, 
Lat.] A ſmall bird. : 

Diſmay'd not — | 

acheth and Banquo !— Ves, | 
1 pai au ee or the hare the lion. Shaleſp. 

There is great probability that a thouſand ſpar- 
rows will fly away at the ſight of a hawk among 
them, ; | Watts. 
$PA'RROWHAWE or SPA/RHAWK, 8par'-r0- 
hak. 7. /. Irpeanhapoc, Sax.] The female 
of the muſket hawk. | Hanmer. 
SPA'RROWGRASS, 8pAr -ro-gras. 1. J. {cor- 
-rupted from a/paragus.) ] 

Your infant peaſe to ſparrowgreſs prefer, 
Which to the ſupper you may beſt defer. Xing. 
Sr4a'rRy, 8par*ry. adj. [from ſpar.] Conkiſt- 

wg of ſpar, - 

n 


which manner ſpar 4s uſually found herein, 


able figure; of which fort are the parry ſtriæ, or 
icicles, called ſtalactitæ. | Woodward. 
SpASM, spaz m. n. /. { ſpa/me, Fr. . 
Convulfion ; violent and in voluntary con- 
traction of any part. . | 
All the maladies | 

Of ghaſtly aſmz, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-ſick agony. | 
Wounds are ſubject to pain, inflammation, /pa/m. 
| MMiſeman s Surgery. 
Coarminative things dilute and relax; becauſe 
wind occaſions a ſpaſm or con vulſion in ſome Part. 
| | 5 Arbuthnot, 
SPA'SMODICK, $SpAz-mod'-Ik. adj. Lſpaſmo- 

digue, Fr. from fpajm.} Convulſive. 
Srar, spat'. The preterite of pit. 
And when he had ſpat on the ground, he anoint- 
d his eyes. 5 Go pel. 
Pax, spät“ n. /. The young. ſhell-fiſh. 5 
* A reticulated film found upon ſea-ſhells, and 


the ſpat of ſome ſort of ſheli-fiſh, Modo. on Faffils. 
To SPA TIATE,8p4i-shit. v. 7. [ /patior, Lat. 
Io rove; to range; to ramble at large. 
A word not uſed. ü | 
| Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immove- 
able poſture of the body, cauſed by the fixing of the 
mind upon one cogitation, whereby it doth not 
ſpatiate and tranſeur. | Bacon. 
Confined to a narrow chamber, he could /patiate 
at large through the whole univerſe. Bentley. 
ToSea TTER, 8pat -tùr. v. a. [FPat pit, Sax.] 
1. To ſprinkle with dirt, or any thing offenſive. 
4 The pavement ſwam in blood, the walls around 
Were ſpatter d o'er with brains. Adiiſon. 
2. To throw out any thing offenfive. 
His forward voice now is to {peak well of his 
iriend; his backward voice is to ſpatier foul 
Ne. and to detract. Sbaleſp. 
. 10 alperſe ; to defame. | 


To SPA'TTER, spät tür. v. u. 


/ "+ 
ts 4 4 


| 


and other minerals, or ſich as are of ſome obſerv- | 


Milton. | 


uſually ſuppoſed to be the remains of the veſicles of | 


To ſpit; to 
the mouth. ne _ „ 


| 


: 


** 


w 


dr 


| 


* 


SAT TERDASH ES, spit'-ter-daish-Iz, u. J. 
SPATTLING Poppy, spat'-ling pop'-py. u. /. 


SPA'TULA, spät“-tshü-là. x. ,. | ſbatha, ſpa- 


SPA'VIN, 8pav'-In. E. ſ. [eſpavent, Fr. ſpawvano, | 


SPAW, 8PAa'. u. /. [from Spaw in Germany.) 


To SPAWL, spal. v. 1. [rpaechan to ſpit, 


SpAwWN, span. u. / [ ſpene, ſpenne, Dut.] 


| 


| - 


SPA 
They fondly thinking to allay _ 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit 


Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 
With ſpattering noiſe rejected. Milton. 


[/patter and da/h.) Coverings for the legs 
by which the wet is kept off. 


[| papaver /pumeum.) White hehen : a plant 
which is a ſpecies of champion. Miller. 


thula, Lat.] A ſpattle or lice. 

Spatula is an inſtrument uſed by apothecaries 
and ſurgeons in ſpreading plaiſters or ſtirring me- 
dicines together. | | Quincy. 

In raiſing up the hairy ſcalp ſmooth with my 
ſpatula, I could diſcover no fault in the bone. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ital.] This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſ- 

cence, or cruſt as hard as a bone, that grows 
on the infide of the hough, not far from the | 
elbow, and is generated of the ſame mat- 
ter by which the bones or ligaments are | 
nouriſhed : it is at firſt like a tender griſtle, 


but by degrees comes to hardneſs. . 


15 Farrier's Didt. 
They ve all new legs and lame ones; one would 


take it, 1 


That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 

And ſptinghalt reign'd among them. Shate/p. 
If it had been a ſpavin, and the aſs had peti- 

tioned for another farrier, it might have been rea- 

ſonable. L'Eſtrange. 


A place famous for mineral waters; any 
mineral water. 


Sax. ] To throw moiſture out of the mouth. 
He who does on iv'ry tables dine, 
His marble floors with drunken ſpawlings ſhine. 


Dryden. þ 


What miſchief can the dean have done him, 
That Traulus calls for vengeance on him? 
Why muſt he ſputter, par, and flaver it, 
In vain, againſt the people's fav'rite ? 

SPAWL, S8pa'l. 1. /. [rpatl, Sax.] 
moiſture ejected from the mouth. 
Of ſpittle ſhe luſtration makes; . 

Then in the ſperol! her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. Dryd. 


Swift. 
Spittle ; 


1. The eggs of fiſh or of frogs. Ebel”; 
Maſters: of the people, 
Your multiplying /pazoz how can he flatter 
That 's thouſand to one good one? Shak. Coriolanus. 
God ſaid, let the waters generate | 


Reptile, with ſpawn abundant, living ſoul ! Mut. 


Theſe ponds, in ſpawning time, abounded with 
frogs, and a great deal of paron. Ray onthe Creation. 
2. Any product or offspring. In contempt. 
_- *T'was not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Æacides. Roſcommon. 
This atheiſtical humour was the ſpazon of the 
_ groſs ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh church and court. 
| 44 | Tillotſon. 
To SPAWN, 8p4n..v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To produce as fiſhes do eggs. 
Some report a ſea-maid pad, him. Shakeſp. 
2. To generate ; to bring forth. In contempt. 
What practices ſuch principles as theſe may 
ſpawn, when they are laid out to the ſun, you may 
determine. 5 . Swift. 
To.SPAWN, spa'n. v. u. | 
1. To produce eggs as fiſh. / | 3 
The fiſh having pa cu, before, the fry that 
goes down hath had about three months growth 
under ground, when they are brought up again. 


Brown's Travels. 


S FE: 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. In contempt. 


It is ſo ill a quality, and the mother of ſo many 
ill ones that /pazon from it, that a child ſhould be 


SPA'WNER, spa'n- ur. n. J. [from ſpawn.] The 
female fiſh, 

The barbel, for the preſervation of their ſeed, 
both the /parner and the melter, cover their ſpawn 
with ſand. Walton. 


To SPAY, spa. v. a. [ /dado, Lat.] To caſ- 
trate female animals. 
Be dumb, you beggars of the rythming trade ; 


Cleaveland. 
The males muſt be gelt, and the ſows ſpayed; 
the ſpayed they eſteem as the moſt profitable, be- 
caule of the great quantity of fat upon the inwards. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To SPEAK, 8ptk. v. n. preterite habe or 
ſpoke ; participle paſſive pf en. [Fpecan, 
Sax. ſpreken, Dut.] 
1. To utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs. 
thoughts by words. | 
Speaking is nothing elſe than a ſenſible expreſſion 
of the notions of the mind, by ſeveral diſcrimina- 
tions of utterance of voice, uſed as ſigns, having 


Hannah fpake in her heart; only her lips moved, 

but her voice was not heard, I Sam. i. 13. 
2. To harangue; to make a ſpeech. | 
Many of the nobility made themſelves popular 


which were moſt grateful to his majeſty, and 
which ſtill paſſed, notwithſtanding their contra- 
diction. | ©. -.* Clarendon. 
Therſites, though the moſt preſumptuous Greek, 
Yet durſt not for Achilles armour ſpeat. Dryden. 
3. To talk for or againſt; to diſpute. 


A knave ſhould have ſome countenance at his 


friend's requeſt, An honeſt man, fir, is able to 
ſpeak for himſelf, when a knave is not. | 


The general and his wife are talking of it; 

And ſhe ſpeats for you ſtoutly. 

When he had no power, 

He was your enemy; ſtill hate againſt 

Your liberties and charters. 
4. To diſcourſe; to make mention. 

Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeał about? 

Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 


Lot went out, and pale unto his ſons in law. 


| The fire you ſpeak of, 
If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 
Fi quench it not with water, but with ruin. 


The ſcripture ſpeaks only of thoſe to whom it 
{heans 185 
They could never be loſt but by an univerſal de- 
luge, which has been ſalen to already. Tillotſon. 
Lucan ſpeaks of a part of Czlar's army, that 
came to him from the Leman-lake, in the begin- 
ning of the civil war. Addiſon. 
Had Luther ſpoke up to this accuſation, yet 
Fad rom ny example would have been his de- 
fence. CY, 


5. To give ſound. 


Make all your trumpets ſpeak, give them all 


breath, | 
"Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 


. ks 1 h 7 ö Shakeſp. E 
6. To ſpeak'with, To addreſs ; to converſe 


with. | 


Thou canſt not fear us, Pompey, with thy ſails, - 
We'll ſpeak with thee at fea. Shak, Ant. and Cleop. 


Lale with one that came from thence, 


That freely render'd me theſe news for true, Shak. 
Nicholas was by a herald ſent for to come into 


the great baſſa; Solyman diſdaining to ſpeak a 
| him himfclE. - $4" | g.to [peak un 


* 


{ 


brought up in the greateſt abhorrence of it. Locke. 


Geld your looſe wits, and let your muſe be ſpgy'2.- 


by conſent ſeveral determinate ſignificancies. Holder. 


by fpcating in parliament againſt thoſe things 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


8 bakeſp. Coriolanus, © 


That takes the reaſon priſoner ? Shak. King Lear. 


Gen, XIX, 14. 


Ben Fonſon. 


Hammond. 


Atterbury. 6 


| Knoles. 
412 0 ; 7 
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J. To exhibit; to make known. 


* 


A2. To proclaim; to celebrate. 
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To SPEAK, 8pCk. v. a. we 4 
1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce. 
Mordecai had ſpoken good. - Eftber, vii. 6. 


 - —AGonlider of it, take advice, and ſprat your | 


minds. Fudges. 
They fat down with him upon the ground, and 
none ſpate a word. Job, 11. 13. 
When divers were hardened, and believed not, 
but ſpate evil of that way before the multitude, he 


You from my youth | 
Have known and tried me, ſpeal 1 more than truth? 


| Sandys. 
What you keep by you, you may change and 
d, : 


men | 

But words once ſpoke can never be recail'd. Waller. 
Under the tropick is our language pole, 

And partof Flanders hath receiv dour yoke. Waller. 
He no where ſpeaks it out, or in direct terms 

calls them ſubſtances. 
Colours pal all languages, but words are un- 

derſtood only by ſuch a people or nation. Spectalor. 


It is my father's muſick 
To ſpeal your deeds, not little of his care 
To have them recompenſed. Shat. Winter's Tale. 
3. To addreſs; to accoſt. | 
If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, 
ſmile upon thee, put thee in hope, /þ-at thee fair, 
and ſay, What wanteſt thou ? Ecelus. xiii. 6. 


Let heav'n's wide circuit pk 

The Maker's high magnificence. Milton. 
SPE'AKABLE, spek-&bl. adj. [from /peak.] 
1. Poſſible to be ſpoken. 5 | 
2. Having the Wye of ſpeech. 

MeL ay, | 

How cam'ſt thou peat of mute 
;SyEA'KER, 8pCk-ur. u. /. [from ſpeak.] 
1. One that ſpeaks. | 


"Theſe fames grew ſo general, as the authors | 


were loſt in the generality of /peaters. 
| : Bacon's Henry VII. 

In converſation or reading, find out the true 
ſenſe or idea which the ſpeater or writer affixes to 
his words, Wattss Logick. 
Common ſpealers have only one-ſet of ideas, and 
.one ſet of words to clothe them in; and theſe are 
always ready at the mouth. | 


 Horace's phraſe is, torret jecur;“ 
And happy was that curious ſpeaker. 
3- One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 
tions. 1 | | 
After my death, I wiſh no ather herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 1 
To keep mine honour from corruption. Shakeſp. 
4. The prolocutor of the commons. 
l have diſabled myſelf, like an elected ſpeater of 
the houſe. Dryden. 


0 ry 
SPEAKING Trumpet, sp&k-ing tramp'-It. 2. / 


A ſtentorophonick inſtrument; a trumpet 
by which the voice may be propagated to 
à great diſtance. 


does bound, | 


Andi. ſirſt taught ſpeating trumpet how to ſound. 


| Dean. 

*ÞrPEAR, sper. 2. /. [ eper, Welſh, ypepe, Sax. 
ßere, Dut. ſpare, old 1 low Lat.] 
arp point, uſed 


1» A long weapon with a 
in thruſting or throwing ; a lance. 
| Thoſe Þrandiſhers of ſpeares, 
From many cities drawn, are they that are -our 
dainderers. | (C Chapman, 
_  Th' Egyptian like a hill himſelf did rear; 
Like ſpme tall tree upon it ſeem d his ſpear. Cowley. 


Ads, XiX, 9. | 


| Locke, | 


| 
Milton. | 


[ 2. Particular ; peculiar, 


Swift. | 


2+ One that ſpeaks in any particular manner, | 


Prior. 


That with one blaſt through the whole houſe | 
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The rous'd-up lion, reſolute and flow, 
Advances full on the protended ſpear. 
2. A lance, enerally with prongs, to kill fiſh. 
The borderers watching, until chey be paſt up 
into ſome narrow-creek, below them caſt a ſtrong 
corded net athwart the ſtream, with which, and 
their loud ſhouting, they ſtop them from retir ing, 
until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunters 
mercy, who, by an old cuſtom, ſhare them with 


preſent, the babe in her womb is gratified with a 


ers in taking of ſalmons. Carew. 


To SPEAR, SPE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
kill or pierce with a ſpear. 


written Hpire. 


This is commonl 
led they ſhould ſpear, and the 


Let them not lie 


SrEA'RGRASS, 8pE'r-gris. . /. [ſpear and 
graſs.) Long ſtiff graſs. ' 
Tickle our noſes with ſpeargraſs to make them 
bleed; and then beſlubber our garmetfts with it. 
| ; Sbalep. Henry IV. 
SPEA'RMAN, 8p@r-min. 1. /. ¶ ſpear and man.] 
One who uſes a lance in fight. 0 
The /pearman's arm, by thee, great God, directed, 
Sends forth a certain wound. Prior. 


SrEARMIN T, 8p&'r-mint, 2. ſ. [mentha Ro- 


flammeus, Lat.] An herb. Ainſavorth. 
See'CIAL, spesh'-el, adj. [/pecial, Fr. ſpecials, 
Lat.] - 
1. Noting a ſort or ſpecies. 
A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a ſpecies. 
Watts. 
Moſt commonly with a certain ſpecial grace of 
her own, wagging her lips, and grinning inſtead 
of ſmiling. _ Sidney. 
The ſeveral books of ſcripture having had each 


whereunto they are intended. 
Of all men alive, 
I never yet beheld that /þecial face, . 
Which I could fancy more than any other. ShaZ. 
Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth ſome ſpecial! good doth give. Shak. 
The fourth commandment, in reſpect of any 

one definite and ſpecial day of every week, was not 

ſimply and perpetually moral. : Whhite. 


Hooker. 


i 


ture as the ſpecial patron of the poor and the af- 
nearly than thoſe of any other of his members, 


3. Appropriate ; defigned for a particular 
purpoſe. | 5 
O'Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of 
Kildare, was made denizen by a ſpecial act of par- 
liament. IN © OY Davies. 

Such things are evident by natural light, which 
men of a mature age, in the ordinary uſe of their 
faculties, with the common help of mutual ſoci- 
ety, may know and be ſufficiently aſſured of with- 
out the help of any ſpecial revelation. 0 Wilkins. 

4. Extraordinary ; uncommon. - - 
That which neceſſity of ſome -cial time 

cauſe to be enjoined, bindeth no .ager than dur- 
ing that time, but doth afterward become free. 
1 2 . H Hooker. 

The other ſcheme takes ſpecial care to attribute 


"2 


4 
4 


all the work of converſion to grace. Hammond. 
Though our charity ſhould be univerſal, yet as 


it cannot be actually exerciſed but on particular 
times, ſo it ſhoyld be chiefly on ſpecial opportuni- 
o | 


2 -. Nor wanted in his graſp | 

_ What ſeem'd both ſhield and ſpear. Milton. 

| . Tbe flying ſpear pes, 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. 


*. 


* * 


A ' 


Thomſon. | 


ſuch indifferency, as, if a woman with child be | 


portion: a point alſo obſerved by the ſpear hunt- | 


To SPEAR, 8PE'r. v. n. To ſhoot or ſprout. | 


air dry and ſpoil the ſhoot. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


mana, Lat.] A plant; a ſpecies of mint. 
SEARwWORT, spèr-würt. n. /. [ranunculus | 


ſome ſeveral occaſion and particular purpoſe which 
cauſed them to be written, the contents thereof 
are according to the exigence of that ſpecial end 


Our Saviour is repreſented every where in ſcrip- | 
flicted, and as laying their intereſt to heart more | 


Atterbury, | 


doth 


| Spratt 's Sermons. 


SPE 


Ae bore 
A paunch of the ſame bulk before; 
Which {till he had a ſpecial care 
To keep well cramm' d with thrif: | 
5. Chief in excellence, TY Ree, Hal. 
| Th ONT bath drawn 
e ſpecial head of all the land together. 
SPECIALLY, 8p&sh'-61-y, a es 
1. Particularly, above others. hunt 
= IN the day that thou ſtoodeſt before the 
| A brother beloved, ſpecially to me. 
2. Not in a common way ; peculiar! 
If there be matter of law that carries 
_ culty, the jury may, to deliver themſelv 
attaint, find it ſpecially, | 
| SPECIALTY, 1 prot 
' SPECIA'LITY, spè-shäl'- 3. 2. J. 
l fpecralite, Fr. from ſpecial.] Particularity 
On theſe two general heads all other Heigl, 
are dependent. 
The packet is not come 
Where that and other /p-cialties are bound Sbal⸗ 
Speciality of rule hath been neglected. 8521 
When men were ſure, that, in caſe they reſted 
upon 4 bare contract without ſpeciality, the other 
party might wage his law, they would not reſt up- 
on ſuch contracts without reducing the debt into 
a ſpeciality, which accorded many ſuits, H. 
SPE'CIES, spè-shéz. n. J. [ ſpecies, Lat.) 
1. A ſort; a ſubdiviſion of a general term, 
A ſpecial idea is called by the ſchools a he; 
it is one common nature that agrees to ſever! 
ſingular individual beings: ſo horſe is a ſpecial 
idea or ſpecies, as it agrees to Bucephalus, Tre, 
and Snowball. 7 Watt, 
2. Claſs of nature; fingle order of beings. 
He intendeth the care of ſpecies or common nz 
} tures, but letteth looſe the guard of individuals at 
ſingle exiſtencies, Bron, 


The Phenix Pindar is a whole ſpecies alone, 
. | | y Couih. 


Dt, 
Phil. xx, 
any diff. 
es from an 
Hil, 


Hocker, 


For we are animals no leſs, 
Although of different ſpecies. Hudibru. 
Thou nam'ſt a race which muſt proceed from me, 
Vet my whole pecies in myſelf I ſee. Drytn, 
| A mind of ſuperior or meaner capacities than 
human, would conſtitute a different /pecies, tho 
united to a human body in the ſame laws of con- 
nexion: and a mind of human capacities would 
make another ſpecies, if united to a different body 
in different laws of connexion. Bentley's Serm:, 


3. Appearance to the ſenſes ; any viſible or 
ſenſible repreſentation. | 

An apparent diverſity between the /peciz: vil. 
ble and audible is, that the viſible doth not ming 

nin the medium, but the audible doth. Bam, 

It is a moſt certain rule, how much any body 

bath of colour, ſo much hath it of opacity, aud 
by ſo much the more unfit it is to tranſmit thc 
ſpecies.” | Ray on the Creatin. 
The ſpecies of the letters illuminated with blue 
were nearer to the lens than thoſe illuminated with 
deep red, by about three inches, or three and“ 
quarter; but the /þecies of the letters illuminated 
With indigo and violet appeared ſo confuſed and 
indiſtinct, that I could not read them, Nevin 0, 
4. Repreſentation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing, is no other 
than the faculty of imagination in the writ) 
which ſearches over all the memory for the ae 

or ideas of thoſe things which it deſigns to repre 
ſent. | Dryden 
S. Show; viſible exhibition. Not in uſe; and 
perhaps, in the following quotation, mil 
printed for Hectacles. | 
Shewsand ſpecies ſer ve beſt with the people. Bua. 
6. Circulating money. 
As there was in the ſplendour of the Roman 
empire a leſs quantity of current ſpecies in Fot 


* 


than there is now, Rome poſſeſſed a — 
; | ; pro 


pr 
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5 ion of the circulatio ing ſpecies of its time 
f TT: Arbuthnot. 
than any European city. 15 | WA 
7. Simples that have place in a compound 
medicine. | 
SpECi'FICALy pe- elf -- kel 
Spgect'FICK, spé-sIf Alx. | 
[ ſpecifigue, Fr. ſpecies and facto, Lat.] 
1. That which makes a thing of the ſpecies 


adj. 


of which it ĩs. — 
. — chou to truth the perfect way may ſt know, 
To thee all her ſpecifick forms VII ſhow. Denham. 


The underſtanding, as to the exerciſe of this 
is ſubject to the command of the will, 


power, . * . . - 
though, as to the ſpecifick nature of its acts, it is 
determined by the object. South. 


By whoſe direction is the nutriment ſo regularly 
diſtributed into the reſpective parts, and how are 
they kept to their /þecific# uniformities ? Glanville, 


| Theſe principles 1 conſider not as occult quali- | 


ties, ſuppoſed to reſult from the ſpecifick forms of 
things, but as general laws of nature, by which 
the things themſelves are formed ; their truth 
* appearing to us by phænomena, though their 
cauſes be not yet diſcovered. * Newton's Opticks. 
As all things were formed according to theſe 
ſpecifical platforms, ſo their truth muſt be mea- 
ſured from their conformity to them, 
Specifick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar 
wvity or weight which any ſpecies of natural 
bodies have, and by which they are plainly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from all other bodies of different 
kinds. | | 5 vincy. 
The /ſpecifick qualities of plants reſide in their 
native ſpirit, oil, and eſſential jalt: for the water, 
fixt ſalt, and earth, ar to be the ſame in all 
plants. 8 Arxrbutbnot. 
Speciieł difference is that primary attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, 
while they ſland ranked under the ſame general 
nature or genus. Though wine differs from other 


liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain fruit, | 


yet this is but a general or generick difference; for 
it does not diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or perry : 
the /pecifick difference of wine therefore is its preſ- 
ſure from the grape; as cyder is preſſed from ap- 
ples, and perry from pears. Watts, 


2. Un medicine.] Appropriated to the cure 
of ſome particular diſtemper. It is uſually 
applied to the arcana, or medicines that 
work by occult qualities. | 
The operation of purging medicines has been 
referred to a hidden propriety, a ſpecifical virtue, 
and the like ſhifts of ignorance. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
If ſhe would drink a good decoction of ſarſa, 
with the uſual ſpecificks, ſhe might enjoy a good 
health. | $695, Wiſeman. 
SPECIFICALLY, s8p&-s[f'-fy-kEl-y. adv. [from 
 fJhecifick.} In ſuch a manner as to conſtitute 
a ſpecies; according to the nature of the 
ſpecies. F | . 
His faith muſt be not only living, but lively 


too; it muſt be put into a poſture by a particular | 


exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues that are_/pecifically 


= 


requiſite to a due performance of this duty. 


Human reaſon doth not only 
Jbecifcally,” differ from the fantaſtick reaſon of 
brutes, Which have no coaceit of truth, as an ag- 
 gregate of divers ſimple conceits, nor of any other 
univerſall. | . Grew. 
_ He muſt allow that bodies were endowed with 
the ſame affections then as ever ſince; and that, 

i! an axe head be ſuppoſed to float upon water, 
which is ſpecifically lighter, it had been ſuperna- 

- tural. CE OTE 7 
To SPECI'FICATE, spe- slf-fy-kàt v. a. from 
fpecies and facio, Lat.] To mark by notation 
of diſtinguiſhing particularities. 
Man, bythe inſtituted law of his creation, and 
the common | 
-epabled to act as a reaſonable ercature, without 


* 
” — 


Norris. 


South Sermons, 


gradually, but 


| 


influence of the divine goodneſs, is 


| To SPE/CKLE, 8pck 


1 
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any particular, ſþccificating, concurrent, new 1 
rate act of the divine ſpecial providence. Hale. 
SPECIFICA'TION, spés-slf-fy-kA -shün. 7. /. 
[from._/pecifick ; /pecification, Fr.] 
1. Diſtinct notation ; determination by a pe- 
culiar mark. 
This ſpecification or limitation of the queſtion, 


hinders the diſputers from wandering away from 


the preciſe point of enquiry. Waits. 
2s Particular mention, | 
The conſtitution here ſpeaks generally, without 


the ſpecification of any place. Aylife's Parergon. 


To SPE'CIFY, spës“-sy-fy. v. a. [from ſpecies ; 
fpecifier, Fr.] To mention; to ſhow by ſome 
particular marks of diſtin&ion. Ex 
As the change of ſuch laws as have been ſpecified | 
is neceſſary, ſo the evidence that they are ſuch 
muſt be great. EY. Hooker. 
St. Peter doth not ſpecify what theſe waters 
were. Burnet. 
e has there given us an exact geography of 
Greece, where the countries, and the uſes of their 
ſoils, are ſpecified. Pope. 
SPECIMEN, spés“-sy-mèén. n. . [ ſpecimen, 
Lat.] A fample ; a part of any thing exhi- 
bited, that the reſt may be known. 
Several perſons have exhibited ſpecimens of this 
art before multitudes of beholders. Addiſon's Spec. 


SrpE'ciovs, spE'-shtis. adj. [ /pecieux, Fr. 
ſpecio/us, Lat.) Y 
I. Showy ; pleafing to the view. 
9 Ihe reſt, far greater part, 
Will deem in out ward rites and ſpecious forms 
Religion ſatisfied, Milton, 
| She next I took to wife, EE 
. O that I never had ! fond wiſh too late! 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That ſpecious monſter, my accompliſh'd ſnare. Milt. 


2. Plauſible ; ſuperficially, not ſolidly right ; 
ſtriking at firſt view. £ 
Bad men boaſt — 
Their ſpecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 
Or cloſe ambition varniſh'd o'er with zeal. Milton. 
Somewhat of ſpecious they muſt have to recom- 
mend themſelves to princes ; for folly will not 
eaſily go down in its natural form. Dryden. 
Temptation is of greater danger, becauſe it is 
covered with the ſpecious names of good nature 
and good manners. . 2 Rogers. 
This is the only ſpecious objection which our 
Romiſh adverſaries urge againſt the doctrine of 
this church in the point of celibacy. © Atterbury, 
Thus in the glebe the deadly nightſhade grows, 
Flaunts in the ſun and mingles with the roſe, 
The ſpecious bane the prowling urchin ſpies : 
Touch, touch it not !—He gorges it, and dies. 
| Mbyte ts Poems, 


SpR'cious kv, 8pE-8hus-ly. adv. [from ſpeci- 
ous.) With fair appearance. | 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and inſincerity; 
eſpecially to that pet ſonated devotion under which 
any kind of impiety is wont to be diſguiſed, and 
put off more ſpeciorfly. ? Hammond. 
SPECK, $SpEk'. u. /. (rpecec, Sax.] A ſmall 
diſcoloration ; a ſpot. 
Every ſpeck does not blin 
Then are they happy, when 

_ No /þect is left of their habitual ſtains ; | 
But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. Dryd. An. 
To SPECK, spEk'. v. a. To ſpot; to ſtain in 

drops. | 


— ET 


| Flow'r | | 
Carnation, purple, azure, or pech d with gold, Milt. 
SpE'CKLE, 8pek'l. u. /- [from Heck.] Small 
ſpeck ; little ſpot. · | ; 
| 1. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To mark with ſmall ſpots. * 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpecled breaſt, : 
And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 


As for great joy of his new comen guelt, F. Queer, | 


| 
| 


4 
ö 


| SPECTA'TION, spék-tä-shün. 7, 


{ 


d a man. Gov. of the 9 | 


| 


ö 


— 


* 


SPE 
- Gpeetled vanity 
Will ficken.foon and die, | 
And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. 
; 85 : Milton, 
Saw it thou not late a ſpeckled ſerpent rear 
His gilded ſpires to climb on yon fair tre? 
Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden, 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſtliſk and ſpechled ſnake; | 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſs ſting 
ſhall play. Pope's Meſſiah. 
The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeclled and the white. 


| 7753 Pope. 
SPECKT or Speight, speEkt', u. /. A wood- 
pecker. | Ainſworth, 


SPECTACLE, sp*k'-tEkt. 2. /. [ ſpedacle, Fr. 
ſpectaculum, Lat.] | 3 
I. A ſhow; a gazing ſtock ; any thing exhi- 
bited to the view as eminently remarkable, 
In open place produc'd they me, 
To be a publick /peacle to all. Shakeſp. Henry VI, 
We are made a pectucle unto angels and men. 
„ I Cor. iv. 9. 
Any thing perceived by the fight. 
Forth riding underneath the caſtle wall, 
A dunghill of dead carcaſes he ſpy'd, | 
The dreadful /pe&ac/z of that ſad houſe of pride. 
| Fairy Dueen, 
When pronouncing ſentence, ſeem not glad; 
Such ſpectacles, though they are juft, are ſad. Denh. 
. [In the plural. ] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the, fight. 
The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
With. pectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide. SSA. 
We have helps for ſight above ſpectacles and 
| glaſſes. | | Bacon. 
Shakeſpeare was naturally learned: he needed 
not the jpe&acles of books to read nature; he 
looked inwards and found her there. 
Dryden on Dramatich Poeſy. 
The firſt. eee, did not think that he 
was leading the way to the diſcovery of new pla- 
nets. | 150 Grew. 
This is the reaſon of the decay of ſight in old 
men, and ſhews why their ſight is mended by 


ſpectacles. | Newton, 
This day then let us not be told, 
That you are ſick, and I grown old; 
Nor think on your approaching ills, * 
And talk of ſpe&acles and pills. Swift, 


SPE'CTACLED, SpCek'-tekld. adj. [from the 
noun.] Furniſhed with ſpectacles. 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 
Are ſpectacled to ſee him. _ Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
« [ ſpeatio 
Lat.] Regard; reſpect. 1 5 % 
This fimple ſpeclation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which concomitates a pleuriſy. Harvey. 
SPECTA'TOR, spëk-tà-tür. n. / ſpectateur, 
Fr. pectator, Lat.] A looker- on; a beholder, 
More a 
Than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play'd to take ſpeFators. Shakeſp, 
If it proves a good repalt to the ſpectators, the 
diſh pays the ſhot. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
An old gentleman mounting on horſeback, got 


up heavily; but deſired the ſpectator, that they _ 


would count fourſcore and eight before they 
judged him, C Dryden, 
He mourns his former vigour loſt ſo far, 
To make him now ſpectator of a war. 
What pleaſure hath the owner- more than the 
[petator ? | ny 2 3 
SPECTA'TORSHIP, Spek-ta'-tir-Ship. 2. / 
[from /peFator.} Act of beholding,  _. 
Thou ſtand'ſt i“ th' ſtate of hanging, or of 
ſome death more long in ſpectalorſoip, and crueller 
in ſuffering. Skalde. 
SPECTRE, 8ptk-tur, u. / Lettre, Fr. ſpec-" 
trum, Lat.) Apparition ; appearance of 
perſons dead. e 
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Dryden. | | 
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The ghoſts of traitors from the bridge deſcend, 
With bold fanatick pectres to rejoice. Drygen. 
The very poetical uſe of the word, for a ſpectre 
doth imply an exact reſemblance to ſome real be- 
ing it repreſents. _ 1 Stilling fleet. 
Theſe are nothing but /pefres the underſtanding 
raiſes to itſelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. Locke. 


SPE'CTRUM, speck -trüm. n. /. [Lat.] An 


image; a vifible form. 

is priſm had ſome veins running along within 
the glaſs, from the one end to the other, which 
ſcattered ſome of the ſun's light irregularly, but 
had no ſenſible effect in increaſing the length of 
the coloured ſpedtrum. Newton's Opticks. 


SPE/CULAR, spek'-ky-lcr. adj. | ſpecularis, - 


Lat.] 


1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or look- 


ing-glaſs. | 

It were but madneſs now t' impart 
The ſkill of ſpecular ſtone. Donne. 
Quickſilver may, by the fire alone, in glaſs 
veſſels, be turned into a red body; and from this 
red body may be obtained a mercury, bright and 
ſpecular as before. : Boyle. 
A ſpeculum of metal without glaſs, made ſome 
years ſince for optical uſes, and very well wrought, 
roduced none of thoſe rings; and thence I un- 
derſtood that theſe rings ariſe not from the /pecu- 
lar ſurface alone, but depend upon the two ſur- 
faces of the plate of glaſs whereof the ſpeculum 


was made, and upon the thickneſs of the glaſs be- 
Newton, 


tween them. 


2. Aſſiſting fight. Improper. 


The hidden way 
Of nature wouldſt thou know, how firſt ſhe frames 
All things in miniature, thy /pecular orb 
Apply to well-diſſected kernels; lo! 


In each obſerve the ſlender threads 


Of firſt-beginning trees. . Philips. 


To SPE'CULATE, 8pEk'-kitl-lat. v. n. [ /peculer, + 


Fr. Heculor, Lat.] To meditate z to con- 
template; to take a view of any thing with 
the mind. | 2 | 
Conſider the quantity, and not ſpeculate upon an 
intrinſecal relation. Digby on Bodies. 
As news-writers record facts which afford great 
matter of ſpeculation, their readers ſpeculate ac- 
cordingly, and, by their variety of conjectures, 
become conſummate ſtateſmen. Addiſon.” 


To SPE'/CULATE, spèk-kü · lat. v. a. To con- 


ſider attentively; to look through with the 


mind. | | 
| Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, 


but to have his thoughts ſublime ; and not only 
behold, but ſpeculate their nature with the eye of 
the underſtanding. | Brown, 


SPECULA'TION, 8ptk-t-17-Shun. 1. /. [ ſpecu- 


lation, Fr. from ſpeculate.] 


1. Examination by the eye; view. 


2. Examiner; ſpy. This word is found no 


where elſe, and probably is here miſprinted 


for ſpeculator. | 
They who have, as who have not, whom their 
great ſtars 
Throne and ſet high? ſervants 


Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations, 


Intelligent of our ſtate. Shateſp. King Lear. 


. Mental view ; intelleQual examination ; 
contemplation. 


In all theſe things being fully perſuaded, that 
what they did, it was obedience to the will of 


God, and that all men ſhould do the like; there 


, 9 


Conſider'd all things viſible. 


remained, alter {peculation, practice whereunto the 
whole world might be framed. 


Thenceforth to ſpeculations high or deep . 
I turn'd my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
* Milton. 
News- writers afford matter of heculation. 44di/. 


4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

From him Socrates derived the principles of mo- 
rality, and moſt part of his natural ſpeculations, Temp. 

5. Mental ſcheme not reduced to practice. 


#, 


Hooker. 


3. Particular language, as diſtinct from others. 


PE 


This terreſtrial globe, which before was only 
round in ſpeculation, has ſince been ſurrounded by 
the fortune and boldneſs of many navigators. Temp. 
This is a conſideration not to be negleQed, or 
thought an indifferent matter of mere ſpeculation. 


6. Power of fight. Not in uſe. | 

Thy bones are marrowleſs; thy blood is cold ; 
Thou haſt no /peculation in thoſe eyes ö 
Thou ſtar'ſt with. | . Shakeſp. 

SPE/CULATIVE, spëk-kü- la- tiv. adj. [ /pecu- 
latif, Fr. from ſpeculate.] 
1. Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative, 

If all other uſes were utterly taken away, yet the 
mind of man being by nature ſpeculative, and de- 
lighted with contetnplation in itſelf, they were to 
be known even for mere knowledge ſake. Hooker. 

It encoufages ſpeculative perfons, who have no | 


F 


2. Theoretical; notional; ideal; not practical. 
Some take it for a ſpeculative platform, that 
reaſon and nature would that the beſt ſhould go- 
vern, but no wiſe to create a right. Bacon's Holy Wor. 
Theſe are not /peculative flights, or imaginary 
. notions, but are plain and undeniable laws, that 
are founded in the nature of rational beings. Law. 
SPE'CULATIVELY, spéek“-kü-la-tiv-Iy. adv. 
[from ſpeculative.] | 
1. Contemplatively ; with meditation. 
2. Ideally ; notionally ; theoretically ; not 
practically. 
SPECULA'TOR, s8pEk'-ki-I-tar. 2. /. [from 
ſpeculate.] 
1. One who forms theories. 
He is dextrous in puzzling others, if they be 
not through-paced ſpeculators in thoſe great theo- 


EE: - | More. 
2. [Speculateyr, Fr.] An obſerver; a contem- 
plator. | 


Although lapidaries and queſtuary enquirers 
affirm it, yet the writers of minerals, and natural 
Speculators, conceive the, ſtones which bear this 
name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 

3. A ſpy; a watcher. | 
All the boats had one /peculator, to give notice 
when the fiſh approached. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
SPE"CULATORY,SpEk”-kii-la-tur'sy. adi. from 
ſpeculate.} Exerciſing ſpeculation. _ 
SPE'CULUM, s$pek'-ki-lum. x. /. [Lat.] A 
mirrour ; a looking glafs; that in which re- 
preſentations are formed by reflection. 

A rough and coloured object may ſerve for a 
ſpeculum, to reflect theartificial rainbow. Boyle on Col. 

SPED, 8peEd'. The preterite and part. paſſ. of 
cel. | 

His horſe full of windgalls, ./ped with the ſpa- 
vins, and rayed with the yellows, Shakeſp. 

Barbaroſſa, jped of that he defired, ſtaid not | 
/ long at Conſtantinople, but ſhaped his courſe to- 
- wards Italy. ak Knolles. 
With all his harneſs ſoon the god was ſped; 
His flying hat, his wings upon his heels. Dryden. 
SPEECH, 8pC'tsh. 2. ,. [from {peak.] . 
1. The power of articulate utterance; the 
powerof expreſſingthoughtsby vocalwords. 

There is none comparable to the variety of in- 
ſtructive expreſſions by ſpeech, wherewith man 
alone is endowed, for tlie communication of his 


thoughts. 7 Holder on Speech. 
Though our ideas are firſt acquired by various 


| ſenſations and refleQions, yet we convey them to 
each other by the means of certain ſounds, or 
written marks, which we call words; and a great 
part of our knowledge is both obtained and com- 
municated by theſe means, which are called ſpeech. 
3 . E Watts. 
2. Language; words conſidered as expreſſing 
thoughts, | ET ON ATR” - 
In ſpeech be eight parts. 
| The acts of God to human ears a 
Cannot without procefs of pech be told. Milion. 
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There is neither ſpeech nor lan 


guage, but their 


voices are heard among them, ff. 


7 | 
4. Any thing ſpoken. nous krcher. 


N A plague upon your epileptick viſage 
Smile you my ſpeeches as I were a foo] ? 


Shak . Ki Z Le 
5. Talk; mention. r 
The duke did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey. ö 
Speech of a man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom. 
: Bacon's E ahr, 
6. Oration; harangue. | 
The conſtant deſign of theſe orators, in all their 
ſpeeches, was to drive ſome one particular point, 
NW The Sift, 
7. Declaration of thoughts. 
I, with leave of ſpeech implor'd, reply'd. Mili, 


turn of mind to increaſe their fortunes, © Addiſon, | SPE'ECHLESS, spé'tsh-IIs. adj. (from ſpeech.) 


1. Deprived of the power of ſpeaking ; made 
mute or dumb. 
He fell down, foam'd at mouth, and was 
ſpeechle's, 5 Shakeſp, 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and 
Apollo's prieſts are become ſpeechleſs. Raleigh, 
A ſingle viſion tranſports them: it finds them 
in the eagerneſs and height of their devotion; they 


are ſpeechleſs for the time that it continues, and 


proſtrate when it departs. Dryden. 
Speerbleſi with wonder, and half dead with fear. 
F Addiſon, 
2. Mute; dumb. 
I kneeP'd before him; 
T was very faintly he ſaid, riſe ; diſmiſs'd me 


Thus, with his ſpeechleſs hand. Shakgp. Coriclanus, 


From her eyes 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages. Sbaleſp. 
He that never hears a word ſpoken, it is no 
wonder he remain Hpeechleſr; as any one muſt do, 
who from, an infant ſhould be bred up among 
mutes. Holder on Speech, 
0 SPEED, spè'd. v. 2. pret. and part. paſſ. 
ſped and ſbecded. { ſpoeden, Dut.] 
1. To make haſte; to move with celerity. 
So well they eu, that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay 
Devoid of outward ſenſe and native ſtrength, 
Cover'd with charmed cloud from view of day. 
| | Fairy Queen. 
Do you think me a ſwallow, an arrow, or a bul- 
let? Have l, in my poor and cold motion, the 
expedition of thought? I ſpeeded hither with the 
very extremeſt inch of poſſibility. Shakeſp, 
| If .pray'rs | 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder heard. Mill. 
See where Idwall ſpeeds / a truſty ſoldier, 
1 755 A. Philips. 
2. [xpedian to grow rich, Sax.] To have 
good ſucceſs. 
Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 
And he, that's once denied, will hardly ſpeed. 
| a 8855 Sbaleſp⸗ 
Now if this ſuit lay in Bianca's pow'r, 
How quickly ſhould you ſpeed. Shateſp. 
When firſt thistempter croſs d the gulph from hell, 
I told you then he ſhould prevail, and ſpeed, 
In his bad errand. Millan. 
3. To ſucceed well or ill. | 
Make me not fighted like the baſiliſk : 
I've, look d on thouſands, who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo. Shak. Vint. Tat. 
Macicaus ſhewed them Wh. an offence it was 
raſhly to depart. out of the city, which might be 
unto them dangerous, alchough they ſhould ſpeed 
never ſo well. EKuolle 
Theſe were violators of the firſt temple; and 
thoſe that profaned and abuſed the ſecond, pl ne 
better. ET. Saal. 
4. To have any condition, good or bad. 
Ships heretofore in ſeas like fiſhes pes, 
The mightieſt {till upon the ſmalleſt led. Malle. 
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x. Todiſp 
T he tyran 
To feel his heart 


t's ſelf, a thing unus d, began 

relent with meer compaſſion; 
But, not diſpos d to ruth or mercy then, 
He ſped him 


e, 

Hearing ſo much, will ſeed her foot again, 
Ledhitherby 

| Satan, tow 
[Down 
Throws his 

: The prieſt replied no more, | : 
But his ſteps along the hoarſe-reſounding 
| eh Dryden. 


to put into quick motion. 
Sh 


"rd the coaſt of earth beneath, 


ſteep flight in many an airy wheel. 
N Milton. 


3. To furniſh in haſte. 3 ; 
E * To diſpatch ; to deſtroy; to kill; to miſ- 
tet; to ruin. 
— a-ſpeeding thruſt his heart he found; 
The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro' the 
wound. Dryden. 
A dire dilemma! either way I'm ſped; 
If foes they write, if friends they read, me "x4 
ope. 
15. To execute; to diſpatch, = 
Judicial acts are all thoſe writings and matters 
which relate to judicial proceedings, and are ſped 
in open court at the inſtance of one or both of the 
parties. e Ayliffe's Parergon. 
6. To aſſiſt; to help forward. | 
Lucina 
Reach d her mid wife hands to ſpeed the throes. Dryd. 
Propitious Neptune ſteer d their courſe by night 
With riſing gales, that ſped their happy flight. Dryd. 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waſt a ſigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 
4. To make proſperous ; to make to ſucceed. 
lf any bring not this doctrine, receive him not in- 
to your houſe, neither bid him God ſpeed. St. Paul. 
He was choſen, though he ſtood low upon the 
roll, by a very unuſual concurrence of providential 
events, happened to be ſped. | Fell, 
SpEED, spè d. 1. /. [ /poed, Dut.] 
uickneſs; celerity. 
| Earth receives 
As tribute, ſuch a ſumleſs journey brought 
Of incorpereal/þe24, her warmth and light; 
Speed 7 to deſcribe whoſe ſwiftneſs number fails. 
SES : DS OE Milton. 
We obſerve the hgrſe's patient ſervice at the 
Plough, his ſpeed upon the highway, his docible- 
neſs, and deſire of glory. More. 
2. Haſte ; hurry ; diſpatch. ' 7 3-2 
When they ſtrain to their utmoſt /peed, there is 
_ fill the wonted diſtance between them and their 
aims: all their eager purſuits bring them no ac- 
queſts. _ 2 Decay of Piety. 
3. The courſe or pace of a horſe. 
He that rides at high /peed, and with a piſtol 
kills a ſparrow flying. Sbateſp. Henry IV. 
4. Succeſs; event of any action or incident. 
l The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's /peed, is gone. Shakeſp. 
© Lord, I pray thee ſend me good ſpeed. 
* 3 55 Gen. XXIV, I 2. 
Ses EDILY, - 8pe'd-Il-F, adv. {from ſpeedy.) 
With haſte ; quickly. : 
Poſt ſpeedily to your huſband, 
Shew him this letter. 
Send ſpeedily to Bertran ; charge him ſtrictly 
5 Not to proceed. ? 
PE EDINESS, 8pC'd-y-nis. 2. /. [from /pcedy. 
The quality of 5 3 ah 
S?EEDWELL, spEd-WEI. 1. . (veronica, 
Fluellin., A plant. 
In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of 
ie ramng millet ſeed; but it was found to be 
T 
SPE'EDY, spe d- adj way 5 * ny 20 
ei nimble; del of e Wick 3 
; 5 mimple ; quick of diſpatch, 


1 


3 


_ 


atchin haſte ; to ſend away quickly, 
thence home tohishabitation. Fairfax, 


pure love. Shas. AlPs ꝛwell that ends well. 


from th* ecliptick ſped with hop'd ſucceſs, 


= 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Dryden . Spaniſh Fryar. 


Lat.) | 


SPE 


How near 's the other army? 
[e Near, and on ſpeedy foot: the main deſcry 
Back with /peedicft ſail 
| Zophiel, of cherubim the ſwifteſt wing, 
Came flying, 
Let it be enough what thou haſt done, 


The ſpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. 
SPEIGHT, spé't. u. /. 
A bird. 7 
SPELL, spel'. u. /- [rpel, Sax. a word.] 
1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of oc- 
cult power. Thus Horace uſes avords : 


[picus martius, Lat.] 


dolorem 
Poſſis.' 
| Start not; her actions ſhall be holy: 
You hear my ell is Jawful : do not ſhun her, 
| Until you ſee her dic again; for then | 
You kill her double. Shak-fp. Winter's Tale. 
Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, that 


q 


tions; letters, characters, notes, and daſhes. 
Thou durſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, 
Had rot /þell; 
And black enchantments, ſome magician's art, 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee ſtrong. Milt. Agoniſt. 
Begin, begin; the myſtick ell prepare. Milton. 
Yourſelf you ſo excel, 
When you vouchſaſe to breathe my thought, 
That, like a ſpirit, with this /pe// 
Of my own teaching I am caught, 
Mild Lucina | 
Then reach'd her midwite hands to ſpeed the throes, 
And ſpoke the pow'rful Helis that babes to birth 
. diſcloſe, Dryden. 
2+ A turn of work; a viciſſitude of labour. 
A low word. os 
Their toil is ſo extreme as they cannot endure 
it above four hours in a day, but are ſucceeded by 
ſpells : the reſidue of the time they wear out at 


coytes and kayles. Carew. 


ſpelled or ſpelt. L ſpellen, Dut.] 
I, To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticiſm of /pe//ing, the word ſatire ought 
to be with i, and not with y; and if this be ſo, then 
it is falſe ſpelled throughout. 

2. To read by naming letters ſingly. 

I never yet ſaw man, | 

How wiſe, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But ſhe would /pell him backward ; if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter. 

| Shakeſp. 


p 


| 


3. To charm. 8 
I have you faſt: 
Unchain your ſpirits now with /pe/ling charms, 


This, gather'd in the planetary hour, 
With noxious weeds, and Hpelld with 
pow'r, FLO 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuſe, Dryden. 
To SPELL, spel. 3 7. 1 
1. To form. words of letters. 


4 


o 


By paſting on the vowels and conſonants on the 
ſides of four dice, he has made this a-play for his 
children, whereby his eldeſt ſon in coats has played 
himſelf into /pelling. 08 Locke. 

The Latin being written of the ſam 
with the mother tongue, by the aſſiſtance of a 

ſpelling book it is legible. | 

Another cauſe, which hath maimed our lan- 
guage, is a fooliſh.opinion that we ought to ell 
exactly as we ſpeak. . Swift. 

2. To read. r 
If 1 read avght in heaven, 


4 


Or heay'n write aught of fate, by what the Nars, | 


When ſpotted deaths ran arm'd through ev'ry ſtreet, 
With poiſon'd darts, which not the good could ſhun, 


Dryden. 


Dryden Juv. Ded. 


LEE IS oath 4 


words of 


What ſmall knowledge was, in them did dwell; 
And he a god, who could but read or ſpell, Dryd. 


Stands on the hourly thought. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Sunt verba & voces quibus hunc lenire 


they ſtand in awe of charms, ſpells, and conjura- | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Waller. 


| To SPELL, spl“. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. 


And try if they can gain your liberty. SH. H. VI. 85 


Cm. ld. 
. 


aracter 


Spectator, , 8 


SEE 
Voluminous or ſingle characters, N 
In their conjunction met, give me to ſpell, 
Sorrows and labours, oppoſition, hate, 
Attend thee, DTilton's Paradiſe 
When gowns, not arms, repell'd 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to ſettle peace, or to unfold | 
The drift of hollow ſtates, hard to be ſpelPd, Milt. 
And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And Every herb that ſips the dew. 
To read unſkilfully. | . 
As to his underſtanding, they bring him in void 
of all notion; a rude unwritten blank, ſent into 


the world only to read and ſpell out a God in the 
works of creation. : " South, 


To SPELT, spelt“. v. 2. To ſplit ; to break, 
A bad word. 
Feed geeſe with oats, ſpelted beans, barley meal, or 
ground malt mixed with beer. Mortim. Huſbandry. 
SPE'LTER, speèlt“-uͤr. 2. ſ. A kind of ſemi- 
mess. 8 | 
Metals in fuſion do not flame, for want of a co- 
pious fume; except ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly, 
and thereby flames | Newton, 
To SPEND, spend'.. v. a. [rpendan, Sax. 
 fſpendere, Ital.] | 
1. To conſume ; to exhauſt ; to waſte. 
Our cannons malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
Againſt th' invulnerable clouds. Shakeſpr, 
I will very gladly end and be ſpent for you. 


P : 2 Cor. xii. 15. 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wiſe, but a 
fooliſh man ſpendeth it up. Prov. xxi. 20. 
We muſt exaſperate | 
The almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage. Milton. 
Money is brought into England by nothing but 
ſpending here leſs of foreign commodities than what 
we carry to market can pay for. | Locke, 


2. To beſtow, as expence ; to expend, as coſt. 
Wherefore do ye ſpend money for that which is 


Lift. 


Milton. 


| 


not bread ? | Laiab, Iv. 2. 
3. To beſtow for any purpoſe: often with 
| pn. | $ : 
When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 


Would /pend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Eleutherius,perceiving that he was unwilling to 
ſpend any more time vpon the debate, thought not 
fit to make any mention to him of the propoſed 


oppoſition. Boyle. 
4. To effuſe. 
| "Coward dogs 
Moſt ſpend, their mouths, when what they ſeem to 
threaten 25 


Runs far before them. 
5s. To ſquander ; to laviſh. 
The whole of our reflections terminate in this, 
vat courſe we are to take to paſs our time; ſome 
to get, and others to ſpend, their eſtatess Wake, 
6. To paſs; to ſuffer to paſs away. 
In thoſe paſtoral paſtimes agreat many days were 
ſpent, to follow their flying predeceſſors. © Sidney. 
They /pend their days in wealth, and in a mo- 
ment go down to the grave. "Fob, Xx1. 13. 
He /pends his life with his wife, and remembereth 
neither father nor mother. I Eſdras, iv: 21. 
Say, for you ſaw us, ye immortal lights! 
How oft ündrearied have we ſpent the nights, 
Till the Ledzan ſtars, fo fam'd for love, 3 
 Wonder'd at us from above. Corey. 
When he was of riper years, for his farther 
accomphſhment, he ſpent a conſiderable part of 
* in travelling. 5 Pope. 
7. waſte y ta wear out; to <xhauſt of 
force. | b: | a 
The waves aſcended and deſcended, till their 
violence being ent by degrees, they ſettled at laſt. 


Slaloſp. Henry V. 


. 
» 


/ 


- Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
ak X Tbey 


SPE 
. around; _ +» 
Heaps of /pent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground. 
\ | Dryden. 
The winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows high; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 
Till it has {pert itſelf on Cato's head 
8. To fatigue; to haraſs. 
Nothing but only the hope of ſpoil did relieve 
them, having ſcarce clothes to cover their naked- 
neſs, and their bodies ſpent with long labour and 
thirſt. Tnolles' Hiflery of the Turks. 
Or come your ſhipping in our ports to lay, . 
Spent and diſabled in ſo long a way? Dryd. Æn. | 
Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men ſlain; 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpert with watching, 
And haraſs'd out with duty. Dryden. 
Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſs d, 
Leap'd headlong from the heights; the flames con- 
fum'd the reſt. Dryden's ZEneid, 
Thou oft baſt ſeen me N 
Wreſtling with vice and faction; now thou ſee ſt me 


Spent, overpower'd, deſpairing of ſucceſs. 
Addiſin's Cato. 


b Adiif. Cato. 


Ts SyEnD, spłnd'. v. u. 
. i-FTo make expence. 
Hlenceforth your tongue muſt /pend at leſſer rate, 


Than in its flames to wrap a nation's fate, Dryd. 


He /pends as a perſon who knows that he muſt 


come to a reckoning. . South, 
2. To prove in the uſe. Sy, ; 
| Butter: /pent-as if it came from the richer ſoi). 
| Temple, 


2. To be loſt or waſted. 
The ſound /pendeth, and 


trated; Bacon. 
On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that 
ſpend before they come to the valleys, Bacon, 
4. To be employed to any uſe. . 
There have been cups and an image of Jupiter 
made of wild vines; for the vines that they uſe ſor 
wine are ſo often cut, that their ſapſpendrib into the 
„„ : Bacon. 
SpE/NDER, spënd“- ür. 1. /. [from /pend.] 
1. One who ſpends. 
Let not your recreat! 
your time; but healthful, ſhort, and apt to 
you, r 5 
2. A prodigal; a laviſher. . 
Biſhop Morton told the commiſſioners, who 
were to levy the benevolence, if they met with any 
that were ſparing, to tell them that they muſt needs 


ons be laviſh ſpenders. of 
refreſh 


Taylor. 


have, becauſe they laid up; and if they were | 


ſenders, they muſt needs have, becauſe it was ſeen 
in their port and manner of living. Bac, Hen. VII. 
SpE/NDTHRIFT, SpEnd'-thrift. u. . [ ſpend 
and thriſt.] A prodigal ;. a Javiſher. 
Bitter cold weather ſtarved both the bird and 
the ſpendthrift. „ £& Efrange. 
Some fawning uſurer does feed | 
With preſent ſams th' unwary pendibri fi 


= 


s need. 
Dryden. 


Moſt men, like ſpendtbrift heirs, judge a little 


in hand better than a great deal to come. Locte. 


The ſon, bred in ſloth, becomes a ſpendthrif}, a | 


-profligate, and goes out of the world a. beggar. 
| 20S. X LY Sr. 
See'RABLE, 8NEr'-Abl. adj. [ /perabilis, Lat. 
Such as may. be hoped. Not in uſe, 
We may caſt it away, if it be found but a blad- 
der, and diſcharge it of ſo much as is vain and not 
Iperable. 992 | Bacon. 


SPERM, sptrm'. u. 1. [ ſderme, Fr. ſperma, 


Lat.] Seed; that by whieh the N 
continued. „ 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at 

a burthen, and ſome but one: this may be cauſe d- 

by the quantity of ferm required, or by the par- 

titions of the womb which may ſever the 


— 


Bacon. | 


. 


$ 


is diſſipated in the open |- 
air; but in ſuch concaves it is conſerved and con- 


ſperm. & : 


. 
There is required to the preparation ef the rn 


of animals a great apparatus of veſſels, many ſe- 
cretions, concoctions, reflections, and circulations. 


| Kay. 
SPERMACE TI, spèr- mà-sſt-ty. 2. ſ. [Lat.] 
Corruptedly pronounced parma/tty. 

A particular ſort of whale affords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called 


ö 


the head of which it can be made. It is changed 
from what it is naturally, the oil itſelf being very 
brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is, 
to ſhoot into flakes, not much unlike the chryſ- 


ſqueezing it between warm metalline plates : at 
length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
ſmooth, white, and in ſome meaſure tranſparent. 


Quincy. 
adf.. 


SpPERMA'/TICAL, spèr- maàt'“-ty-K&l. } 
SPERMA'TICK, Sper-mat'-tik, 

[ ermatique, Fr. from /perm.] 
1. Seminal ; conſiſting of ſeed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechani- 
cal, but [permatical or vital. More s Dia] gues. 
need of any particular principle of life, or perma- 
tical form, diſtin ſrom the reſt or motion of the 
particles of the matter. 1 


. Belonging to the ſperm; containing ſperm. 


veſſels. Bacon. 
Two different fexes muſt concur to their gene- 
ration: there is in both a great apparatus of /per- 
matick veſſels, wherein the more ſpirituous part of 
the blood is by many digeſtions and circulations 
exalted into ſperm. Ray on the Creation. 
To SPE'RMATIZE, 8per'-ma-tiz. v. n. [from 
ſperm.] To yield feed. | 
Ariſtotle affirming that women do not {perma- 
 tize, and confer a receptacle, rather than eſſential 
principles cf generation, deductively includes both 
ſexes in mankind, 75. ® Brown. 
SPERMATOCE'LE, 8pEr-mi-t6-8@1. 2. /. 
[onizue and um.] A rupture cauſed by the 
contraction of the ſeminal veſſels, and the 
ſemen falling into the ſcrotum. Batley. 
SPERMO'LOGIST, SpeEr-m0O'-10-dzhist. . / 


of ſeeds. Di8. 


diſperſe; to ſcatter. 


uſe. 
RN ens The wrathful wind, 3 
Which blows cold ſtorms, burſt out of Scythian mew, 
That /perf! thoſe clouds, and in fo ſhort as thought 
This dreadful ſhape was vaniſhed to nought. Spenſ. 
He making ſpeedy way through ſperſed air, 
And through the world of waters wide-and deep, 
To Morpheas' houſe doth haſtily repair. F. Queen. 
To. SPET, 8pCt'; v. . [Spet in Scotland is a 
ſuperabundance of water: as, that tide or 
freſh was a. high pet.] 
abundantly. : 
Myſterious dame, 
That ne'er art call d but when the dragon womb 


A word not now in 


b 


Of Stygian darkneſs pets her thickeſt gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air, | 
Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. | Milton. 


To SPEW, sp 
I. ; 5 
1. To it; to eject from the ſtomach. 
A ſwordfiſh ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 
His wide abyſs, him forced forth to ſpew, 
That all the ſea did roar like heaven's thunder, 
And all the waves were ſtain d with filthy hne. 


þ 


2. To eject; to caft forth; | 
When earth with ſlime and mud is cover'do'er, . 


- 


"2 


Or hollow places ſp:wv their wat'ry ſtore.” 
. : Dryden's Georgicks. | 


ſperma, becauſe it is only the oil which comes from 


tallization of ſalts ; but in this ſtate tis yellow, and | 
has a certain rankneſs, from which it is freed by 


Metals and ſundry meteors rude ſhapes have no | 


More. 


The moiſture of the body, which did before ir- 3 
rigate the parts, is drawn down to the ſpermatical 


[77:240k%y©-.] One who gathers or treats | 


To SPERSE, spers'. h. a. [| ſperſus, Lat.] To 


To bring or pour |. 


u“. v. a. [rpepan „Sax. peuauen, 


8 PH 


| When yellow ſands are fifted from bel, 


The glitt'ring billows give a gold 
And when the fouler bottom 
The Stygian dye the tainted 
3. To eject with loathing. 
Keep my ſtatutes, and commit not 
abominations, that the land peo 


en ſhow : 
ſpews the black, 
waters take, Dryden 


any of theſs 


not you out, 


8 „ eU. Xviii. 
Contentious ſuits ought to be ſperved out T 
the ſurfeit of courts. 5 


* 1 Bacon: Eſſay,, 
o SPEW,.SPU'. v. . To vomit: to : 
Ne , eaſe the 


5 


| He could have haul'd in 
The drunkards, and the noiſes of the inn : 
But better *twas that they ſhould ſleep or pere 
Than in the ſcene to offend or him or you. B. Fool 


SPE'WY,: spü'-F. adj. [from ſpeco.] Wet; 
foggy. A provincial word. 
Ihe lower vallies in wet winters are ſo Sperry 
that they know not how to feed them. T 

| Mortimer Huſbandry, 

To SPHA/CELATE, 5sfas'-8E-lit. v. a. [from 

ſphacelus,. medical Latin.) To affect with 

a gangrene, | 
The long retention of matter /phacelatesthe brain. 

Sharp, 

| To SPHA'CELATE, sfis'-8E-lat.- v. . 75 

mortify; to ſuffer the grangrene. 

The ſkin, by the great diſtention, having been 
rendered very thin, will, if not taken away, /:ha« 
celate, and the reſt degenerate into a cancerous ul. 

r. _ Sharp's Surgery, 
SPHA'CELUS, sfäs“-s&-lüs. n. ſ. [opic tf; 

ſphacele, Fr.] A gangrene ; a mortification, 

It is the ground of inflammation, grangrene, 
ſphacelus. Wifeman, 

SPHERE, sfè'r. . /. [ ſphere, Fr. /phzra, Lat,] 

T7. A globe; an orbicular body; a body of 
which the center is at the ſame diftance 
from every point of the circumference. 
Firſt the ſun, a mighty ſphere he fram'd. Mit. 

2. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem. 

What if within the moon's fair ſhining ober, 
What if in every other ſtar unkeen, : 
Of other worlds he happily ſhould hear? Fairy 9. 

And then mortal ears : 

Had heard the muſick of the ſpheres. Dryden, 
3. A globe repreſenting the earth or ky. 
Two figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 
| _ Conon, and what 's his name who made the „ler, 

And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the fliding year ? Dryd, 
4. Orb; circuit of motion. | 

HFlalf unſung; but narrower bound 

Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Millor. 
5. [From the /phere of activity aſcribed to the 

power emanating from bodies.] Province; 

compafs of knowledge or action; employ- 
ment... | | 

To be call'd into a huge /phere, and not to be {er 

to move in t. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ok enemies he could not but contract good tory 
while moving in fo high a ere, and with fo v- 

gorous a luſtre. King Chart, 

Every man, verſed in any particular buſineis 
finds fault with theſe authors, ſo far as they tre: 

of matters within his ſphere. Adiiſon's Freebolkr: 

Ye know the /{pheres and various taſks aſſign 

By laws eternal to th' ætherial kind. Popes 

The hermit's pray'r permitted, not approv d. 
Soon in an higher ſphere Eulogius mov'd. Harte 

To SPHERE, sfè r. v. a. from the noun. 

1. To place in a ſphere: . 

Ile glorious planet Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron'd and /pher'd 
Amidſt the reſt, whoſe med'cinable eye : 
Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil. Shot} 

2. To form into roundneſs, 

| Light from her native eaſt 

| - To journey through the airy gloom began, 

Spber'd in a radiant cloud; for yet the fun _ 

Was not. © Milton's Parade Bel 

SPHERICAL; 


> 


— 


; 


2 


8 1 


' Gartheſt in the forelines from the firſt local i 


ſion of the air. | 
By diſcernmen 


that whole cruſt would be ſpherical, Woodward. 


| planets- | 


moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains by 
predominance. : Shakeſþ, 
berical.] In form of a ſphere. 
TN INE - - + 1 
SPHERI' CITY, sfé-ris“-It-Y. 
[from /phere.] Roundneſs; rotundity. 


phericalneſs they aim at. | | 
Water conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, ſpheric 
one another; the ſpboricity keeps em from touch- 
ing one another in more points than one. 

N Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 
PHEROT'D, sf&-roid. 1. * Le p3124 and 580 S- 3 
ſpberoide, Fr.] A body oblong or oblate, 
approaching to the form of a ſphere. 


=. 

* N 

5 - 
I 
Ps 
— 
Fa 
— 


riidi, in the capillary veſſels. 


. ſpheroid.) Having the form of a ſpheroid. 
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thoſe of light. 
E SpHERULE, 5Sfer'-Ul. 7 
A little globe. 


Þ | 


E heavy /pherules. 
E Srainx, sfinks'. u. /. [-oplyt.) 


N 
PAIN 
IA 


G 
* * 9 W 9 x yer. 
11 r 


R * 
A 1 


Virgin, and the body of a lion. Peach. on Drawing, 
= S?UAL, spy -AL. 7. 
= ſcout; a watcher. Obſolete, 
He privy ſpiali plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares. 


For he by faithful pia was aſſur'd 


0 


good ſpials and good w 

= firates and officers. 

= SPICE, spf's. u. J. [e/pices, Fr.] 
1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
& ſmell and pungent to the palate ; an aro- 
matick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces. 

f Dang' rous rocks, 


Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 


hiſperers, than good 


| 1 auces and rich Jices arg d 
Vor. U. NS XVI. 


1 
* 
* 
. 


| 7 f the ſound, yet they go 

an orb or ſpherical area of the lound, ye 6 go 
Bacon. 
t of the moiſture drawn up 


| - ere the central nodule was globular, the in- 
ner ſurface of the firſt cruſt would be /pberic4; and 
if the cruſt was in all parts of the ſame thickneſs, | 


; 2. Planetary; relating to the orbs of the 


We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 
ſpherical 


| gpyr/RICALLY, sf&r'-rF-kel-y. adv. (from | 


Such bodies receive their figure and limits from 
ſach lets as hinder them from attaining to that | 
Digby, 
al par- 
ticles: their ſmoothneſs makes em flip eaſily upon 


They are not ſolid particles, by the neceſſity they 
are under to change their figures into oblong He- 
| Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
E SeHEROIDICAL, $fe-roi'd-y-kEl. adj. [from 


If theſe corpuſcles be pberoidical, or oval, their 
ſhorteſt diameters mult not be much greater than 


Cheyne. 
J. | ſpharula, Lat. 


Mercury is a collection of exceeding ſmall, vaſtly 
Cheyne s Philoſophical Principles. | 


The ſphinx was a famous monſter in Egypt, that 
remained by conjoined Nilus, having the face of a 


. | efpial, Fr.] A ſpy; a 
His ears be as ſpials, alarum to crie. T. uff. Huſh. 


| Spenſer. 


| That Egypt's king was forward on his way. Fairf. 
| - Thar truſt towards them hath rather been as to 
magi- 
Bacon, 


from the 
Baker. 


4 


SPI 


: Skar -k. 2 adj. [pherique, Fr. 2. A ſmall quantity, as of ſpice to the thing 
Sens tier, c from /phere.} | ſeaſoned. | 2 1 8 
SpHE 4 » orbicular 3 globular. Think what they have done, 

I Rene deſcent of waters could there be in a ſphe- And then run ſtark mad; for all | 
"ial and round body, wherein there is nor high nor | Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſpices of it. Shak. 
: Raleigh, It containeth ſingular relations, not without 
* 4% oh f ounds ſpread round, ſo that there is ſome ſpice or ſprinkling of all learning. 


Brozn's V ulzar Errours, 
. * 7 . 
So in the wicked there 's no vice, 


Of which the ſaints have not a ſpice, Hudibras. 
To SPICE, spl's. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


in 4apours, we muſt know the reaſon of the ſphe- { ſeaſon with ſpice; to mix with aromatick 
rical figures of the drops. Glanville.) bodies. ED. 
A fluid maſs neceſſarily falls into a ac or His mother was a vot'reſs of my order, 
4 Cthe 


And in the ſpiced Indian air by night 


With a feſtivall 
She Il firſt receive thee; but will ſpice thy bread 
With flowrie poyſons. Chapman. 
Theſe hymns may work on ſuture wits, and ſo 
May great-grandchildren of thy praiſes grow ; 
And ſo, though not revive, embalm and ſpice 
The world, which elſe would putrify with vice. 


Donne. 


ö 


What though ſome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon ſail, 

If thou haſt wherewithal to ſpice a draught, 
When griefs prevail ? Herbert. 
| SP1'CER, spi's-ür. n. J. [from ſpice.] One 

who deals in ſpice. | | 
Names have been derived from occupations, as 


Salter and Spicer, | Camden, 
SPI'CERY, 8pI's-er-Y. n. /. Leſpiceries, Fr. from 
pice. 7 | 


1. The commodity of ſpices. 
| Their camels were loaden with ſpicery, and balm 
and myrrh. Rateigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
She in whoſe body EE 
The weſtern treaſure, eaſtern ſpicery, 
Europe and Africk, and the unknown reſt, 
Were eaſily found. 
2. A repoſitory of ſpices. . 
The ſpicery, the cellar and its furniture, are too 
well known to be here inſiſted upon. Add. on Italy. 
Speick and SPAN, 8pik'-and-span'”, [This word 
I ſhould not have expected to have found 
authoriſed by a polite writer. Span-new is 
. uſed by Chaucer, and is ſuppoſed to come 
from ppannan to ftretch, Sax. expandere, 
Lat. whence pan. Span-neaw is therefore 
originally uſed of cloth new extended or 
dreſſed at the clothiers, and ic and ſpan 
15 newly extended on the ſpikes or tenters : 
it is however a low word.] 
now firſt uſed, 
While the honour thou haſt got 

Is ict and ſpan new, piping hot, 

Strike her up bravely. | 

They would have theſe reduced to nothing, 
and then others created /þ:c# and ſpan new out of 
nothing. ; Burnet. 

keep no antiquated ſtuff; 

But ſpick and ſpan I have enough. Swift. 
Se1'CKNEL, splk'-nel- u. /. [meum, Lat.] The 
herb maldmony or bearwort. 
Spier, spt's-y. adj. [from ſpice.) 
1. Producing ſpice ; abounding with aroma- 

ticks. | : 

Off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow 
Sabzan odour, from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt; with ſuch delay 
Well pleas'd they flack their courſe; and many a 


— 


Donne, 


3 


— 


& dat m. | league | 
N. ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream. Shalęſp. Cheer'd with the grateful ſmell, old ocean ſmiles, 
_ On manhood, learning,” gentleneſs, and vir- e . Milton. 
le, the ſpice and ſalt pou ag : man : cane For them the Idumæan balm did ſweat, 
„„ Ae, Troilus and Craſida. And in hot Ceilon /picy foreſts grew. Dryden. 
Garlic the 1 18 } 1 - - 5 9 24 * 2 
among — — ies Dy . 2. Aromatick; having the qualities of ſpice. 


and cephalick vegetables, to diſpel the viſcoſity. 


8 


Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my ſide; SHE. 


Quite new; 


Butler. 


Dit. 


| SPIKE, 8pYk., . 


The regimen in this diſeaſe ought to be of ſpicy | 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


8 
Under fouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 
Led by new ſtars, and borne by /þicy gales! Pope. 


SPICO'SITY, spi-ko's-It-y. 1. /. [ ſpica, Lat.] 
The quality of being ſpiked like ears of 
corn; fulneſs of ears. Dict. 

SPIDER, spf'-dür. 2. /. [Skinner thinks this 
word ſoftened from ſpinder, or ſpinner, from 
ſpin. Junius, with his uſual felicity, dreams 
that it comes from r to extend; for 
the' ſpider extends his web. Perhaps it 
comes from ſpieden, Dut. peyden, Dan. to 
ſpy, to lie upon the catch. Don, dona, 
Sax. is a beetle, or properly an humble bee, 
or Hingleſs bee. May not ſpider be ꝶpy dor, 
the inſect that watches the dor?] The ani- 
mal that ſpins a web for flies. 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 


* 


— 


Than I can wiſh to adders, ſpiders, toads, Shak. 
The ſpider's web to watch we'll ſtand, | 
And, when it takes the bee, | 
We'll help out of the tyrant's hand | 
The innocent to free. Drayton, 


Infidious, reſtleſs, watchful der, 
Fear no officious damſel's broom ; 
Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 
And ſpread thy banners round my room: 
While I thy curious fabrick ſtare at, 
And think on hapleſs poet's fate, 
Like thee confin'd to noiſome garret, 
And rudely baniſh'd rooms of ſtate. Litiletone- 
The /pider's touch how exquiſitely, fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 
SPI'DERCATCHER, s8pt-der-kitch-Ir. 2. f. 
[from ider and catcher; picus murarius, 
Lat.] A bird. | | 
Ser'DERWORT, spf-dér-wuͤrt. 7. J. [ phalan- 
gium, Lat.] A plant with a lily-flower, 
compoſed of ſix petals. Miller. 
SP1'GNEL, splg“-nél. u. . [meum, Lat.] A 
plant. See SPICKNELL, ' = 
SP1'GOT, $pig'-ut. n. /. [ ſpijcker, Dut.] A 
pin or peg put into the faucet to keep in 
the liquor. | | 
Baſe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the ſiget wield? 
FP: " Shakeſp. 
ſpigot, and clap the point in your 
b Swift. 


— 


Take out the 
mouth. 
SPIKE, spik. n. ſ. { ſbica, Lat.) 
1. An ear of corn. CONS 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded ſpikes 
Guard it from birds, as with a ſtand of pikes. Denham. 
' Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the year. 
| Dryden, 
| The gleaners, | | 
Spike after ſpike, their ſparing harveſt, pick. Thom. 
2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod 
of iron ſharpened ; ſo called from its ſimi- 
litude to an ear. | 
For the body of the ſhips, no nation equals 
England for the oaken timber; and we need not 
borrow of any other iron for ſpikes or nails to 
faſten them. . Bacon. 
The head of your medal would he ſeen to more 
advantage, if it were placed on a ſpike of the tower. 
| . Dryden. 
He wears on his head the corona radiata, ano- 
ther type of his divinity : the piles that ſhoor out 
repreſent the rays of the ſun, . Addiſon, 
J. The name of a plant. 
This is a ſmaller fpecies of lavender. 
The oil of ſpite is much uſed by ourartificers in 
their varniſhes; but it is generally adulterated. 
— . * Hill's Materia Medica; © 
To SPIKE, $pi'k. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To faſten with long nails 
Lay long planks upon them, pinned or ſpited 
down to the pieces of oak on which they lie. 
CESS -  Moxon's Mechanical Exercilgs. 


Lay long planks upon them, /pitiag or pinning 
them down faſt. Mortimer : Huſbandry. 
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Job 


SPI 


2. To ſet with 1 
A youth, leaping over the ſpiked pales, was ſud- 
denly frighted down, and in his falling he was 
_ catched by thoſe ſpikes. | men. 
3 To make ſharp at the end. 
PI'KENARD, sp 
Lat.] A plant, and the oil or 
duced from the plant. 
It grows plentifully in Java It has been known 
to the medical writers of all ages. Hill. Mat. Medica. 


tam pro- 


of /pikenard, brake and poured it on his head. 
: | Mart, xiv. 3. 
* He caſt into the pile bundles of myrrh, and 
2 of /pchengrd, enriching it with every ſpicy 


if X Spectator. 
SP1ILL, spll“. x. {. [ /pijlen, Dut.] 


Iron. | 
The. oyſters, beſides gathering by hand, have 
a peculiar dredge, which is a thick ſtrong net, 
faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at the 
boat's ſtern. : Carew. 
Have near the bunghole a little venthole, ſtopped 
with a pill. Mortimer. 
2. A ſmall quantity of money: I know not 
whence derived. | 
The biſhops, who conſecrated this ground, were 
wont to have a ſpill or ſportule from the credulous 
laity. 5 | 5 | Aylife. 
To SPILL, spll'. v. a. [rpillan, Sax. foillen, 
Dat. /a, Ifland.] 
4. To ſhed; to loſe by ſhedding. | 
Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 


, 
£ 


Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be/pile.Shak. | 


Friend or brother, 


Es ſorfeits his own blood that ſpills another. 


| Sbaleſp. Timon. 
Themſelves exact their cruelty, 
And l conſtrained am this blood to pill. | 
DanieÞs Civil 'War. 
They having /pi/'d much blood, and done much 
waſte, -. | 
Subduing nations; and achiev'd thereby - 
Fame in the world,  hightitles, and rich prey; 
Shall change tlieir courſe to pleaſure, eaſe, and ſloth. 
, | a + Milton. 
Medea mult not draw her murth'ring knife, 
And. ſpili her children's blood upon the ſtage. Roſcom. 
Orbellan did diſgrace | 
With treach'rous deeds our mighty mother's race; 
And to revenge his blood, ſo juſtly ſpilt, 
What is it leſs than to partake his guilt? Dryden. 
Nor the Centaur's tale 3 
Be here repeated; how, with luſt and wine 
Inflam' d, they fought and ſpit their drunken ſouls 
At feaſting hour. . Philips. 
2. To deſtroy; to miſchief, . 


Thus is our thought with pain of thiMe-tilled, 


Thus be our nobleſt parts dried up with ſorrow ; 


Thus is our mind with too much minding /pillcd. 
Si 


DE Why axe you ſo fierce and cruel ?- . 
Is it becauſe your eyes have power to kill? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty's jewel, 
And greater glory think to ſave than ſpill Spenſer, 
Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpill at once 


Be not angry with theſe fires; 
For then their threats will kill me: 
Nor look too kind on my deſires; | 
For chen my hop 
All bodies are with other bodies fill d; 
Bnt ſhe receives both heav'n and earth together: 
Nar are their forms by raſh-encounters ſpill'd; 


S+ To throw away. 


= 


| a:{word: arpelt. 


= 


he poiſon ſpill; 


| 


k-nard. u.. [ Lt nardi, 


That make ingrateful man. SID. King Lear. 


N 


; 


| 


1. A ſmall ſhiver of woed, or thin bar of | 


| 


— 


s will i me. Be, Fonſon. | 


For there they tand, and neither toucheth either. 


Dhvies, | 


ö 


| thoſe fiſhes have their accuſtomed haunt. 


weine. 


To SPIN, spin“. v. a. preter. hun or /pan ; | 


' SPP 


Te Sri, 8plt. v. 2. : 
1. To waſte; to be laviſh. | 
Thy father bids thee ſpare, and chides for ſpill- 


ing. Sidney. 
2. To be ſhed; to be loſt by being ſhed. 


on all the company: he ſpoke well indeed, but he 
ſpoke too long. Watts, 


In harbour tliey are taken by /pillers made of a 


| cord, to which divers ſhorter are tied at a little 
diſtance, and to each of theſe a hook is faſtened | 


with a bait: this ſpiller they ſink in the ſea where 


SP1LTH, spilth“. 1. / [from ſpill.] Any thing 
poured out or waſted. 
Dur vaults 
Sbaleſp. 


part. /pun. [ypinnan, Sax. Hpinnen, Dut.] 

1. To draw out into threads. 

The women ſpun goats hair. 

2. To form threads by drawing out and twiſt- 
ing any filamentous matter. 


yarn. ſhe ſpun, in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill 

Ithaca full of moths. Sbaleſp. 
The fates but only ſpin the coarſer clue; 

The fineſt of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 

3. To protract; to draw out, 

By one delay after another, they pin out their 
whole lives, till there 's no more future left before 
'em. | . : L" Eftrange. 

Why ſhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and pin it to the laſt. Addiſ. Cate. 


learned and witty men might pin out large vo- 
lumes. N | Digby, 
If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be ſaid againſt intangling property, ſpinning out 
cauſes, and ſqueezing clients. ollier. 
Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions 
are not to expect any thing here, but what, being 
ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own ſize. Looke, 
The lines are weak, another 's pleas'd to ſay; 
Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a day. Pope. 
5. To put into a turning motion, as a boy's 
top | h : 
"0 SPIN, 8pin'. v. 2. 5 
I. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or draw- 
ing threads. 99 
We can fling our legs and arms upwards and 


they that ſpin. More. 
Peaceful and lowly in their native ſoil, 
They neither k:1ow to ſpin, nor care to toil. Prior. 
For this Alcides learn'd to. ſpin; 
His club laid down, and lion's ſkin... 


Prior. 


| 2, [Springare, Ital.] To ſtream out in a thread 


or mall current. 
Together furiouſly they ran, 
That to the ground came horſe and man; 
The blood out of their helmets ſpan, 


3. To move round as a ſpindle. 
Whether the ſun, predominant in heav'n, 
Riſe on the earth, or earth rife on the ſun; 
He from the eaſt his flaming road begin, 
Or the from weft her filent courſe advance 


With inoffenſive pace, that ſpinning fleeps 


On her ſoft axle, while ſhe. paces ev'n.. 

And bears thee ſoft with the ſmooth, air along, 
Solicit not thy. thoughts. Milton a Paradiſe Loft, 
As when a ſhilpwright ſtands his workmen.o'er, 
Who. ply the wimble ſome huge beam to bore; 
Urg'd on all hands, it nimbly ſpins about, 


This ſight ſhall damp the — 55 ruffian's 1 
"i . * | 


| The grain deep piercing till it ſcoopsit out, Pope, 


have wept with drunken ſpiltb of 


Ex. xxxv. 26. 


You would be another Penelope; yet all the 


downwards, backwards, forwards, and round, as 


RY 


Len thouſandſtalkstheir various bloſſoms ſpread; 


He was ſo topful of himſelf, that he let it ſp1/ | 


Carew. 


4. To form by degrees; to draw out tediouſly. 
I paſſed lightly over many particulars, on which | 


So ſharp were their encounters.. Drayt. Nymph. \# 


| aſter ward become roundiſh or angular ſeed: 
SrLLER, $Spll-lEr. 2. /. [I know not whence 
derived.] A kind of fiſhing line. 


A woman, having an alabaſter box of ointment | 


SPI 


3 Io, : "Ie 
SpINAGE, | spln -nidzh. } 1 Cacti 
It hath an apetalous flower, confiſtioe gen. 
ſtamina included in the flower-eup, val 
produced in fpikes upon the male plans : Tas 
are barren ; but the embryos are dt rs OY 


. 4 þ fro: 
the wings of the leaves on the female plants, wich 


. | Which, 
* . , Os 
in ſome ſorts, have thorns adhering to them. Miller 


285 Spinage is an excellent herb, crude or boiled. Mur: 
Ser'wAL, spf'n-Cl. adj. ¶ ſpina, Lat.] Belons. 
| 35 the backbone. a 

II /piral, or ſuch as have no ribs, but ont; 
baclc bone, are ſomewhat analagous thereto, fa 
. Brown's gar Errtur, 

Thoſe ſolids are entirely nervous, and Proceed 
from the. brain and ſpinal! marrow, which by the. 
bulk appear ſufficient to furniſh all the famir; 
or threads of the ſolid parts. Arluting 

Deſcending careleſs from his couch, the fall 
Lux'd his joint neck, and ſpinal marrow bruis'd, 

Polite, 

Ser NDLEF, spin'dl. z. /. [rpm], rpindel, Sax.) 

. The pin by which the thread is formed 
and on which it is conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moiſture incorporatewith oth 

thread, eſpecially if there be a little wreathin, 
as appeareth by the twiſting of thread, and twirl. 
ing about of /þindles. 

Sing to thoſe that hold the vital ſheers, 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound, 

- ; Milton. 

Upon a true repentance, God is not ſo {tally | 
tied to the ſpindle of abſolute reprobation, as no: 
to keep his promiſe, and ſeal merciful pardons, 

Faſper Maine, 
S8o Pallas from the duſty field withdrew, 
And, when imperial Jove appear' din view, 
Reſum'd her female arts, the /pindle and the clay; 
Forgot the ſceptre ſhe ſo well had ſway'd, 
And, with that mildneſs ſhe had rul'd, obey'd. 
; Stepney, 
Do thou take me for a Roman matron, 
Bred tamely to the ſpindle and the loom? A. Plilje, 
2. A long ſlender ftalk. 

The ſpindles muſt be tied up, and, as they grow 
in height, rods ſet by them, leſt by their bending 
they ſhould break. | Mortimer, 

3. Any thing ſlender. In contempt. 

Repoſe yourſelf, if thoſe /pindle legs of yours 
will carry you to the next chair. Dryd. Span, Fryar, 

The marriage of one of our heireſſes with an 
eminent courtier, gave us ſpindle ſnanks and _ 

Aller. 
To SN DLE, spin'dl. v. 2. [from the noun.) 
To ſhoot into a long ſmall ſtalk. 

Another ill accident in drought is the /pindiry 
of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter 
countries common; inſomuch as the word cali 
mity was firſt derived from calamus, when the 
corm could not get out of the ſtalk. Baer, 

When the flowers begin to ſpindle, all but ore 
or two of the biggeſt, at each root, ſhould bs 
nipped off. ; 1 ortimer. 

SPINDLESHA'N KED, 8pin'dl-shinkt. adj. L pin. 
Ale and. /bank.) Having ſmall legs. 

Her lawyer is a little rivelled, ſpindleſbanled ge 

tleman. Addon, 


Bacon. 


| Spir/NDLETREE,, spin'dbtré. z. /. Lenonpnu 


Lat.] Prickwood. A plant · 


{ SPINE, spfn. . J. ( Jpina, Lat.] The back 


One. | *Y 
The rapier entered his right fide, reaching . 


| in a finget's breadth: of: the [pine- W. iſemt: Surgery» 


There are who think the marrow of a man, 
Which in the ſpine, while he was living, ran; 
When dead, the pith corrupted will become 
A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb. oo 

Ser NET, spin nil. 1. /. A ſort of _ 
' Spinel ruby is of a bright roſy red; i, 


| Re wan the rock or balaſs ub 


| Se1'xNY, spla-nF. adj. 


| Se1x0's1TY, splends-slt-Y. n. J. [ /pinoſus, 


| SerxsSFER, splns“ tür. a. fl [from hin.] 
1. A woman that ſpins. 


2. Un law.] The general term for a girl or 


4 | $21, 8pi/n-y.. adj. Lina, Lat,] Thorny ;. 


& Sh1'RACLE, SpU-r&kl..z. 2 [ piraculum Lat.] 
A breathing hole; a vent; 2 ſmall: aper- | 


SPI 
nit. n. fo (efpinette, Fr.] A 
nd epic eee with keys. 


| miſs delights in her /pinnet, : 
A adler may his fortune get. . Swift. 


g emrzkobs, spi-nif-fer-ds, adi. Lina and 
fero, Lat.) Bearing thorns. 
geixk, spink '. . /+ A finch; a bird. 
Want ſharpens poeſy, _ ”—_ r SED 
[ edge . 
The ſpin# chaunts ſweeteſt in a g 3 
Sruxsx, E 1. , [from /pin.] - 
illed in ſpinning. | 
" Oed 3 — ſhall ſpin a pound of wool 
worth two ſhillings for ſixpence. ye Graunt. 
1. A garden ſpider, with long jointed legs. 
Weaving ſpiders come not here: 


Hence, you long-legged ſpinners, hence ! Shakeſp. 


SpINNING Wheel, spin'-ning-hwe't. u. ſ. {from | 


' foin.} The wheel by which, ſince the diſ- 
uſe of the rock, the thread is drawn, 
My ſpinaing wwheel and rake | 
Let Suſan keep for her dear ſiſter's ſake, Gay. 


I ſuppoſe, /rall, 
fender: A barbarous word. 

They plow it early in the year, and then there 
will come ſome /piony graſs that will keep it from 
ſcalding. | Mortimer. 


Lat.] Crabbedaeſs ; thorny or briary per- 
plexity. | | 
" Philoſophy conſiſted of nought but dry ſpinofities, 
lean notions, and. endleſs altercations about things 
of nothing. | Glanville. 


Thorny; full of thorns. 


The /pinfters and the knitters in the ſun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with 
Notion: -- . Che 
Do uſe to chant it. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
| One Michael Caſſio, 

That never ſet a fquadron in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows | 
More than a /pinſter. Shateſþ. Othello. 
maiden woman. 

If a gentlewoman be termed /pinfer, ſhe may 
abate the writ. Lord. Coke, 

I defire-that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds 
ſhall be paid to. Rebecca Dingley, of the city of 
Dublin, /pinſler, during her life. 


The work of ſpinning. 


briary.; perplexed ; difficult; troubleſome. 


The firit attempts are always imperfe& ; much | 


more in ſo difficult and ſpiny, an affair as ſo nice a 
| Digby, 


ject, 


ture, 


Moſt of theſe /piracles perpetuallyſend forth fire, | 
MM | | Woodward. |. - 
rsa, spf'r-Cl. adj. Lſpirale, Fr. from /pira, | 

Lat winding-; circularly. in- | 


more or leſs. 


Curve; 
volved, like a ſcrew. 


5 | Blackmore. 
5 Theinteſtival tube affects a ſtraight, inſtead of 
Jbiral, cylinder. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


RA | | . , 
ara fart, . adv. [from ſpiral) In 


* 


3 | Swift. | 
8 SP1NSTRY, gpins'-try. n. / [from fpin/ters] 


N 


1 
* 
4 
. 


SpIRE, 8p 


* 


SPI 


The fides are compoſed of two orders of fibres, 
running circularly or ſpjrally from baſe to tip. 
Ray on the Creation, 


— 


SPIRA'TION, 8pt-r2-shiin, 2. /.  /piratio, Lat.] 


Breathin f. 


r. u. /. | ſpira, Lat. ſvira, Ital. 
ſvira, Swed.. ee 


1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or con- 


torted, every wreath being in a different 
plane; a curl; a twiſt; a wreath. 
. His head 
Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidit his circling /pires, that on the graſs 
Floated redundant. 
A. dragon's fiery form belied the god, | 
Sublime on radiant fþires he rode, Dryden. 
Air ſeems to conſiſt of fpires contorted into 
ſmall ſpheres, through the interſtices of which the 
particles of light may freely paſs; it is light, the 
ſolid ſubſtance of the ſpires being very ſmall in pro- 
portion to the ſpaces they take up.  Cheyne. 
2. Any thing growing up taper; a round 
pyramid, ſo called, perhaps, becauſe a line 
drawn round and round #1 lefs and lefs 
circles would be a ſpire ; a ſteeple. 
With gliſt'ring ſpires and pinnacles adorn'd, 
Milton. 
He cannot make one ſpire of graſs more or leſs 
than he hath made. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Theſe pointed /pires that wound the ambient ſky, 
Inglorious change ! ſhall in deſtruction lie. Prior. 
3. The top or uppermoſt point. 


*T'were no leſs than a traducement to ſilence, that 


1 out. 3 4. L Hers Lat.] Which to the ire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 
| | 


Would ſeem but modeſt: Shateſp. 


Milton. 


| ſpirit, 


SPI 


and ſleep and cloathing ; but that all that deſer ves 
to be called you, is nothing elſe but ſpirit, Dato. 


3. The ſoul of man. 


The ſpirit ſhall return unto God that gave it. Bib. 
Look, who comes here? a grave unto a ſon}, 
Holding th' eternal /pirit gainſt her will 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath. Shak. K. John. 
Every thing that you call yours, beſides. this . 
ſpirit, is but like your cloathing: ſometimes that 
is only to be uſed for a while, and then to end, and 
die, and wear away. Tato. 


4. An apparition. 


They were terrified, and fuppoſed that they had 
ſeen a ſpirit. Luke, xxiv. 37. 
Perhaps you might ſee the image, and not the 
glaſs; the former appearing like a ſpirit in the air. 
| Bacon. 
Whilſt young, preſerve his tender mind from all 
impreſſions of ſpirits and goblins in the dark. Locle. 
5. Femper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 
He fits : 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raſe 
Quite out their native language. — Milton: 
That peculiar law of Chriſtianity, which forbids: 
revenge, no man can think grievous, who conſiders 
the reſtleſs torment of a malicious and revengeful. 
| Tillotſon. 
Nor once diſturb their heav'nly ſpirits 
With Scapin's cheats, or Cæſar's merits. Prior. 
Let them conſider how far they are from that 


| ſpirit which prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if 


4 


To SPIRE, spfr. v. 2. [from the noun.] | 


1. To ſhoot up pyramidically, 


It is not ſo apt to ſpire up as the other ſorts, be- 


ing more inclined to branch into arms. Mortimer, 
2. Spiro, Lat.] To breathe. Not in uſe. 


1. Breath; wind. 

All purges have in them a raw ſpirit or wind, 
which is the principal cauſe of tenſion in the ſto- 
mach. f Bacon. 

All bodies have /pjrits and pneumatical parts 
within them; hut the main difference between 
animate and inanimate are, that the ſpirits of 
things animate are all continued withinthemſelves, 
and branched in veins as blood is; and the ſpirits 


have alſo certain ſeats where tlie principal dorefide, | 


and whereunto the reſt do reſort : but the ſpirits in 
things inanimate are ſhut in and cut off by the 
tangible parts, as air in ſnow, Bacon, Nat, Hiſtory, 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern breeze. Anon. 


2. [Efprit, Fr.] An immaterial ſubſtance ; an 
intellectual being. | 
Spirit is a ſubſtance wherein thinking, knowing, 
doubting, and a power of moving, do ſubſiſt. Lacke. 
She is a ſpirit; yet not like air or wind, 
Nor like the ſpirits about the heart or brain; 
Nor like thoſe ſpirits which alchymiſts do find, 
When they in ev'ry thing ſeck gold in vain: . 
For ſhe all natures under heav'n doth paſs, 
Being like thoſe/piritawhichGod's bright facedoſee; 
Or like himſelf, whoſe image once ſhe was, 
Though now, alas! ſhe fcarce his ſhadow be: 
For of all forms ſhe holds the firſt degree, 
That are to groſs material bodies knit ;. 
Yet ſhe herſelf is bodyleſs and free, | 
And though confin'd is almoſt infinite. Davies. 
I ſhall depend upon your conſtant friendſhip; 
like the truſt we have in benevolent ſpirits, who, 
though we never ſee or hear them, we think are 
conſtantly praying for us: Pope. 
If we ſeclude ſpace, there wil! remain in the 
world but matter and mind, or body and ſpirit. 
© Watts's Logicl. 
You are all of you pure ſpirits. I don't mean 
that you have not bodies that want meat and drink, 


| Spen/er. ) 
SPI RTT, sper'-it. 2. /. [/piritus, Lat.] | 


6. 


5. Genius; vigour of mind. 


| 


they have not kindneſs enough to pray for thoſe, 
by whoſe labours and fervice they live in eaſe them- 
ſelves, | Law. 
He is the devout man, who lives no longer on 

his own will, or the way and ſpirit of the world, 
but to the ſole will of God. Law. 

6. Ardour ; courage; elevation; vehemence 

of mind. = 67 | 

*Tis well blown, lads; 

This morning, like the ſpirit of a youtin 

That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shakeſp. 
| Farewel the big war, 

The ſpirit ſtirring drum, th' car piercing fife. Shak. 
The king's party, called the cavaliers, began to 

recover their ſpirits. | Swift. 


More ample ſpirit than hitherto was wont 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtors 
Of my moſt dreaded ſovereign I recount, _ 
By which all earthly princes ſhe doth far ſurmount. 


Fairy Queen. 


To a mighty work thou goeſt, O king, 
That equal ſpirits and equal pow rs ſhall bring. Dax. 
A wild Tartar, when he ſpies 
A man that's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 
If he can kill him, thinks t inherit r 
His wit, his beauty, and his ſpirit. Butler. 
The nobleſt ſpirit or genius cannot deſerve 
enough of mankind, to pretend to the eſteem of 
heroick virtue. * | 4 88 Temple. 
8. Turn of mind; power of mind. moral or 
intellectual. : 
You. were us'd 
To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 


— 


Shakeſd. 


L aſk but half thy mighty /pirit for me. Cowley. . . 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the ſame;//p;rit that its author writ: _ 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek flight fault to find, 


Where nature moves, and rapture warms, the mind. 


| | 2 . 
9. Intellectual powers diſtin& from the body. 
Theſe diſcourſes made ſo deep impre upon 


the mind and ſpirit of the prince, whoſe natuxe as 

inclined to adventures, that he was tranſported with 

the thought of it. - Clarendens , 
In ſpirit perhaps he alſo ſaw | 


Rich Mexico, the ſeat of Montezunae. - Milton. : 


10. Sentiment; perception. 
| You are too great to be by me gainſaid: | 
| Your ſpirit is too true, your fears too certain. Sha#; 
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SPI 
tr. Eagerneſs ; deſire, | 


God has changed men's tempers with the times, 
and made a ſpirit of building ſucceed a ſpirit of 


pulling down. + | South. 
12. Man of activity; man of life, fire, and 
enterprize. 
The watry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come. Shakeſp. 
13. Perſons diſtinguiſned by qualities of the 
mind. A French word, happily growing 
obſolete. 
Romiſh adverſaries, from the riſing up of ſome 
ſchiſmatical ſpirits amongſt us, conclude that the 
main body of our church is ſchiſmatical, becauſe 
ſome branches or membersthereof were ſuch. ¶ bite. 
Ott pitying God did well-form'd ſpirits raiſe, 
Fit for the toilſome bu&neſs of their days, 
To free the groaning nation, and to give 
Peace firſt, and then the rules in peace to live. 
6A | Cowley, 
Such ſpirits as he deſired to pleaſe, fuch would 
I chuſe for my judges. Dryden. 
14. That which gives vigour or cheerful- 
neſs to the mind; the pureſt part of the 
body, bordering, ſays Sydenham, on im- 
materiality. In this meaning it is com- 
monly written with the plural termination. 
Though thou didſt but jeſt, 
With my vex'd /p:rits T cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake. Sbaleſp. King Fobn. 
When! ſit and tell | | 
The warlike feats I've done, his ſpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Alas! when all our lamps are burn'd, 
Our bodies waſted, and our ſpirits ſpent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turn'd, 
Which yield men's wits bath help and ornament ; 
What can we know, or what can we diſcern ? Dav. 
It was the time when gentle night began 
'T” indrench with fleep the buſy ſpirits of man. 
| | Z Cooley. 
To ſing thy praiſe, would heav'n my breath pro- 
| long, 2 Lo | 
Infuſing ſpirits worthy ſuch a ſong, 52 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays. 
Ebel | Dryden. 
All men by experience find the neceſſity and aid 


| 


of the /pirits in the buſineſs of concoction. Blachm. 


By means of the curious inoſculation of the au- | 
ditory nerves, the orgaſms of the Spirits ſhould be 
allayed._ Dierbam. 

In ſome fair body thus the ſecret ſoul 8 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills, the whole; 

Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 
Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. Pope. 
. He is always forced to drink a hearty glaſs, to 
drive thoughts of buſineſs out of his head, and 
make his ſpirits drowſy enough for ſleep. Law. 
15. CharaQteriftical likeneſs ; eſſential quali- 

2 | 155 

Italian pieces will appear beſt 


- 


made to-a deſcending light, which of all other 

doth ſet off men's faces in their trueſt /pirit. Wotton. 
16. Any N pure and refined. 
oer Goth the ee, —- 

That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf. Shak. 

1. That which hath power or energy. 

There is in wine a 

be congealed. South, 

8. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diftilla- 


| 7 
tion: as brandy, rum. 


What the chymiſts call ſpirit, they apply the 


name to ſo many different things, that they ſeem 


to have no ſettled notion of the thing. In general, 


they give the name of ſpirit to any diſtilled volatile 

n 5 re 1 Boyle. 
All fririts, by frequent uſe, deſtroy, and at laſt 
- extinguiſh the natural heat of the ſtomach. Temple. 
In diſtillations, what trickles down the ſides of 
the receiver, if it will not mix with water, is oil; 


mighty ſpirit, that will not | 


SP1 


19. It may. be obſerved, that in the poets 


ſpirit was a mon 
was often written 
Jpright. Ins 

The charge thereof unto a courteous {þright 
Commanded was. « Spenſer, 


To SerriT, spôr'At. v. a. 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit. 
So talk d the ſpirited fly ſnake. Milton's Par. Left. 


2. To excite; to animate ; to encourage. 
He will be faint in any execution of ſuch a coun- 
ſel, unleſs ſpirited by the unanimous decrees of a 
general diet. Temple. 
Civil diſſenſions never fail of introducing and 
ſpiriting the ambition of private men. Swift. 
Many officers and private men ſpirit up and afliſt. 
thoſe obſtinate people to continue in their rebel- 
lion. Swift, 
3. To draw; to entice. 

In the ſouthern coaſt of America, the ſouthern 
point of the needle varieth toward the land, as 
being diſpoſed and {pirit?d that way by the meri- 
dional and proper hemiſphere. 

The miniſtry had him ſpirited away, and car- 
ried abroad, as a dangerous perſon. N 

| Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Ser/RITALLY, 8per It-al-y. adv. (from /piri- 
tus, Lat.] By means of the breath. 
Conceive one of each pronounced ſpiritally, the 
other vocally, Holder Elements of Speech. 
SPIRITED, 8per-It-Id. adj. [from /pirit.] 
Lively; vivacious ; full of fire. 


oſyllable, and therefore 
25 or, leſs properly, 


* 


rited. a Pope. 


ꝶpirited.] Diſpoſition or make of mind. 


ignorance of pedants. 


SPIRITFULNESS, 8per -It-ful-nls. 2. . [from 
ſpirit and Full. ]* Sprightlineſs ; livelineſs. 


| ſinging, atteſting his mirth and /piritfulne/s. Harvey. 


ing courage; depreſſed, 
A man ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe begone, 
Drew Priam's curtain, Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 
Exhauſted, ſpiritle/s, afflicted, fall'n. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor did all Rome, grown /piritle/s, ſupply 
A man that for bold truth durſt bravely dic. Dryd. 
Art thou ſo baſe, ſo ſpiritleſs a ſlave? 
Not ſo he bore the fate to which you doom'd him. 
a ; EET RY) Smith, 
Srilxirous, speEr/-it-as. adj. [from ſpirit.] 


„ SY 

__ More refin'd, more ſpiritous and pure, 

As nearer to him plac'd, or nearer tending. Milt. 
2. Fine; ardent ; active. 
S$pr'/s1TOUSNESS, spèr'At-us- nis. 1. . [from 
ſpiritous.] Fineneſs and activity of parts. 


ſpiritouſneſs of the liquor, did lift up the upper ſur- 


ſmall hemiſphere. { BEE 

Se1rRITUAL, 8per'-It-tshii-tl, adj. 

Fr. from /pirit.] ] 

1. Diſtin& from matter ; 
Poreal. 


of ſounds; for if it were corporea 


original ſound. 


Ii it will, it isis. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


* 


>, only carry certain ſpiritual ſpecies, I, 


We 


„4 
* 


— 


Brosun. 


Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil is noble and /pi- 


He ſhowed the narrow ſpiritedneſs, pride, and 
Addiſon. | 


A cock's crowing is a tone that correſponds to 


SP1'RITLESS, 8per'-it-lls. adj. [from ſpirit.] 
Dejected; low; deprived of vigour ; want- 


. 1. Refined; defecated; advanced near to 
in a room where | 


the windows are high, becauſe they are commonly 


face, and for a moment form a thin film like a 
Boyle. 


ir ituel, 
immaterial; incor- 


Echo is a 2 argument of the 1 eſſence 
, the repercuſ- 
ſion ſhould becreated by like inſtruments with the 
3 | Bacon. 

Both viſibles and audibles in their working emit 
ho corporeal fuhſtance into their mediums, but 


Bacon, | 


Sp1/RITEDNESS, 8p&r-it-Id-nls. . /. [from | 


| 


They, notwithſtanding the great thinneſs and 


ö 


3. Not groſs; refined from 


SP1 


All creatures, as well 


irttual 
Clare their abſolute depe Ipiritzal 23 corporeal, de- 


ndence upon the 


thor of all beings, the only ſelf-extg., firitan. 
2. Mental; Aua. — Beat, 
Spiritual armour, able to refit 
Satan's aſſaults, | - 
The ſame diſaſter has invaded his ſpiritu Pen 
paſhons rebel; and there are ſo many ng N 
that there can be no government. 5 Bs, 


; external chino 
relative only to the mind. things; 


Some, Who pretend to be of a more 
and refined religion, ſpend their time jt; 
plation, and talk much of communion v. 


biritugl 
Contem. 
ith 60d. 

Cal amy's Sermeys; 


4. Not temporal; relating to the things of 


heaven; ecclefiaſtical. 
Place man in ſome publick ſociety, 


* *1 
* CIVII or ½. 
ritual. | 


ober. 
Thou art reverend | 


Touching thy ſpiritual funRion, not thy life, 8724 

I have made an offer to his majeſty, 

Upon our ſpiritual convocation, 

As touching France, to give a greater ſum 

Than ever at one time the clergy did. Shut 

Thoſe ſervants, who have believing maſters = 

forbid to withdraw any thing of their worldly W 

ſpect, as preſuming upon their ſpiritual kindred: 

or to honour them leſs, becauſe they are h-corms 
their brethren in being believers. Kettlewnt!, 

The clergy's buſineſs lies among the laity; ng 
is there a more effectual way to forward the fal. 
tion of men's ſouls, than for ſpiritual perſons ty 
make themſelves as agreeable as they can in th: 
converſations of the world. Suift. 

She loves them as her ſpiritual children, and they 

reverence her as their ſpirjtua! mother, with an dl. 

fection far above that of the fondeſt friends, Lau. 

SPIRITUA'LITY, spér-It-tshü-àl“-It-Y. z. 
[from {pirztual, ] | ; 

I. Incorporeity; immateriality ; eſſence di- 
tint from matter. 

If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacketh 
neareſt unto ſpirituality; and if it have any cor- 
porality, then of all other the moſt ſubtile and 
pure, Kale. 

Intellectual nature. | 
A pleaſure made for the ſoul, ſuitable to its/ji 

rituality, and equal to all its capacities. Sut,, 

. [Spiritualite, Fr.] Acts independent of the 

body; pure acts of the ſoul; mental refine- 

ment. . 

Many ſecret indiſpoſitions and averſions to duty 
will ſteal upon the ſoul, and it will require both 
time and cloſe application of mind to recover it is 
ſuch a frame, as ſhall diſpoſe it for the /#iritualitn 
of religion. | Sout, 

4. That which belongs to any one as an ec- 
clefiaſtick, | 

Of common right, the dean and chapter art 
guardians of the ſpiritualitics, during the vacanc 
of a biſhoprick. Huf. 

Ser'KITVALTY, spér“-It-tshü-Al-ty. 1. /. fron 

ſpiritual.) Ecclefiaftical body. Not in uit, 

| We of the /þiritualty 
Will raiſe your highneſs ſuch a mighty ſum, | 
As never did the clergy at one time. S4. 

SPIRITUALIZA'TION, spèr“-It-tshü-àl--24 
shün. u. /. (from ſpiritualixe.] The act 0 
ſpiritualizing. . 

To SIRITUATLIZ E, spèr-It-tsbü-à-IZ. v. 0 
[ /piritualiſer, Fr, from ſpirit.) Io refine 
the intellect; to purify from the feculen- 

Cies of the world... 

This would take it much out of the care of 5 

ſoul, to Hpiritualixe and repleniſn it with g 
works. | „ W 

We begin our ſurvey from the lowelt pat. . 
ſenſe, and ſo aſcend to our more age 


ſelves. | ag 
As to the future glory in which the body 1 


partake, hat Joad of carth which word ; 


SPI 

+reraption; muſt be calcined and /piritualized, and 
thus be cloathed upon with glory. Decay of Piety. | 
It man will act rationally, he cannot admit any 
| competition between a momentary ſatisfaction, and 
an everlaſting happineſs, as great as God can give, 


our ſpiritualized capacities receive. Qogers. 
N EE y, spr t- tshi-El -I. adv. [from 
ſritual.] Without corporeal groſſneſs; 
"with attention to things purely intellectual. 
in the ſame degree that virgins live more bi- 
yitaally than other perſons, in the ſame degree is 
their virginity a more excellent ſtate, 
T aylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Seratrvovs, Sptr-It-tshii-as. adj. L. piri- 
tueux, Fr. from ſpirit. ]]] 
1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and 
activity of parts. 
More refin'd, more ſpirituous and pure, 5 
As to him nearer tending. Milton. 
The moſt ſpirituous and moſt fragrant part of 
the plant exhales by the action of the ſun. Arbuth. 
2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. 
It may appear airy and /pirituovs, and fit for the 
welcome of chearful 8 Gf . . {apo 
S»1R1TUO'SLTY, 8ptEr-It-tsht-0s'-sIt-F. ? 
-$y1'81TVOUSNESS, spér-It-tshü-üs-nls. 21 
[from /pirituous.] The quality of being 
ſpirituous; tenuity and activity. 
To-Sr1RT, spürt“. v. 2. [ pruyten, Dut. to 
ſhoot up, Sinner; ſpritta, Swed- to fly 
out, Lye.) To ſpring out in a ſudden 
ſtream; to ſtream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of ſpirit, 
ſo that it /pirteth when the ſtopple is taken forth, 
maketh the drink more quick and windy, 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
© Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the cock. 
© I | a Pope. 

To SeIRT, spuͤrt'. v. a. To throw out in a 
Jet. a : 


nn e e e 
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| When weary Proteus 

Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves, 
His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
And, rowling round him, /þirt the bitter ſea, Dryd. 
When rains the paſſage hide, 
Olt the looſe ſtones ſpirt up a muddy tide 
Beneath thy careleſs foot. 


S?1RT, spürt“. 7. /. [from the 
1. Sudden ejection, 
2. Sudden effort. 


? 
To SPI/RTLE, spürt“. v. a. [a corruption of 
Fpirt.] To ſhoot ſcatteringly. _ 
Ihe brains and mingled blood were ſpirtled on 
the wall. Drayton. 
The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifu- 
gal force of that motion, be ſoon diſſipated and 
ſpirtled into the circumambient ſpace, was it not 
kept together by this noble contrivance of the 
Creator, | Derbam's Phyſico-Theology 
SPIRY, 8pt'r-y. adj. [from /pire.] 
1. Pyramidal. | : 


Waſte ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 


Gay. 
verb.] 


In theſe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with/piryturrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light, 
Thy eyes difus'd a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope. 
2. Wreathed.; curled. 


Hid in the ſpiry volumes of the ſnake, 


1 lurk d within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 


thick. Not in uſe. 


of much knowledge, 


the variety of languages. 


From his modeſt and humble Berit : virtues 
- Which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling Windineſs 
5 8 Med this {pi and denſe 

Jet poliſhed, this copious yet conciſe, treatiſe of 
? Brerewood. 


* 


| 


4 


- The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn, Pope's Meſſrab. | 


4 


diss, spls, adj. [ ſpiſſus, Lat.] Cloſe; firm; | 


Ser's$1TUDE, spls-sy-tshäd. 1. J. [from Spiſſiu, | 


Srir, splt'. n. /. 


I. A long prong on which meat is driven, to 


| To Seir, splt'. v. n. To throw out ſpittle or 


SPI 


Lat.] Groſſneſs; thickneſs. 3 
ing, it will clarify the ſooner; for though the lees 
keep the drink in heart, and make it laſting, yet 
they caſt up ſome ſpi/itude, Bacon. 

Shiſſitude 18 ſubdued by acrid things, and acri- 
mony by inſpiſſating. Aßbutbnot on Aliments. 


[rpiran, Sax. Hit, Dut. 
ſpedo, Ital.] ed . 


be turned before the fire. 
A goody city is this Antium; 
"Tis I that made thy widows : then know me not, 
Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 
In puny battle ſlay me. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
They may be contrived to the moving of ſails in 
a chininey corner, the motion of which may be ap- 
plied to the turning of a pt. Will. Math. Magick. | 
With Peggy Dixon thoughtful ſit, 
Contriving for the pot and it. Swift. 
2. Such a-depth of earth as is pierced by one 
action of the ſpade. | 


| 


it with the firſt it of earth dug out of the ditch. 
| 98 Mortimer. 
To SPIT, spft'“. v. a. preterite Hat; partici- 
ple paſſ. pit or pitted. {from the noun. 
1. To put upon a ſpit. | 
I fee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did /pit his body 
Upon a rapier's point. Shakeſþ. 
2. To thruſt through. 
I /pitted frogs, I cruſh'd a heap of emmets. Dryd. 
To SPIT, splt'. v. a. [rparan, Sax, 
Dan.] To eject from the mouth, 
. A large mouth, indeed, 
That /pits forth death and mountains. Sha. 


Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called rack -“ 


Where the earth is waſhed from the quick, face | 


ſ[pytter, | 


Commiſſions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his ſubſtance, make bold mouths, 
Tongues it their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them, Shakeſþ. 
The ſea thruſts up her waves, 
One after other, thicke and high, upon the groan- 
ing ſhores; | 
Firſt in herſelf loud, but oppos'd with banks and 
rocks; ſhe rores, 
And all her backe in briſtles ſet, ſpits every way 
her fome. | EE Chapman. 


moiſture of the mouth. e i 
Very good orators, when they are here, will pit. 
Shakeſp. 
I dare meet Surrey, 


The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits, but they come. Shak. 
He ſpat on the ground, made clay of the ſpittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man. Fob, ix. 6. 
A maid came from her father's houſe to one of 
the tribunals of the Gentiles, and, declaring her- 
ſelf a Chriſtian, ſit in the judge's face. South. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even pit at 
him, were it not for fear he ſhould ſomething more 
than /pit at them. South. 


ſnuff till the candle goes out. Sr Rules for Serv. 
SPp1'TTAL, $pit'-tal. 2. /. [corrupted from 
hoſpital.) A charitable foundation. 
only in the phraſes, a ſpittal ſermon, and rob 
not the ſpittal. ä 
an eel in pieces and roaſt him. 
word I find no good etymology. 
No man Jards ſalt pork with orange peel, 
Or garniſhes his lamb with /p:itchcockt eel. King. 
SPITE, spit. 2. J. [ /pijt, Dut. deſpit, Fr. 
1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; ma- 
levolence. 


Of this 


This breeding rather ſpite than ſhame in her, | 


- 


And ſpit upon him whilſt i ſay he lyes. Shak. Rich. II. 


Spit on. your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
In uſe 


To SP1'TCHCOCK, spltsh'“-kôk. v. a. To cut 


3 


or, if it were a ſhame, a ſhame not of the fault bu: 
of the repulſe, ſhe did thirſt for a revenge. Sidney. 
Bewray they did their inward boiling ſpite, 
Each Bgirring others to revenge their cauſe. Daniel. 
| Done all to ſpite | 
The great Creator; but their /pe ſtill ſerves . 
His glory to augment, Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
Begone, ye criticks, and reſtrain your ſpite; 
Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 


2. Spite of or In ſpite of. Notwithſtanding ; in 


defiance of. It is often uſed without any 

malignity of meaning. 

| Ill guard thee free, 

And ſave thee-i her ſpite. Chapman. 
Blefled be ſuch a preacher, whom God' made 

uſe of to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon, and ſaved me in 

ſpite of the world, the devil, and myſelf. South. 

Tn ſpite of me I love, and ſee too late | 
My mother's pride muſt find my mother's fate, 

| | Dryden. 
For thy lov'd ſake, /pite of my boding fears, 
I'll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rove, 
My father's fate, | 
1a ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face in Cato's great example, | 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. Addiſ. 

In ſpite of all applications, the patient grew worſe 

every day. Z Arbuth not. 
To SPITE, spit. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To miſchief; to treat maliciouſly; to 
vex; to thwart malignantly. pn 
Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain, 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee. Shakeſpe 

I'll facrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To ſpight a raven's heart within a dove. Shake/þ: 
. To fill with ſpite; to offend. « 

So with play did he a good while fight againſt. 
the fight of Zelmane, who, more ſpited with that 
courteſy, that one that did nothing ſhould be able 
to reſiſt her, bicned away with choler any mo- 
tions which might grow out of her own ſweet diſ- 
poſition. ; Sianey. 

Darius, Hhited at the magi, endeavoured to abo- 
liſh not only their learning but their language. 


: | | | | Temple, 
SP1'TEFUL, spi't-fül. adj. [/pite and full, ] 
Malicious; malignant. 3 
The Jews were the deadlieſt and pitefulliſi ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity that were in the world, and 
in this reſpect their orders to be ſhunned. Hooker. 
All you have done N 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 42 
Spite ful and wrathful. Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 
Our public form of divine ſervice and worſhip 
is in every part thereof religious and holy, maugre 
the malice of /piteful wretches, who have depraved 
it. | | WW bite. 
Contempt is a thing made up of an undervalu- 
ing of a man, upon a belief of his utter uſeleſſneſs, 
and a ſpiteful endeavour to engage the reſt of the 
world in the ſame {light eſteem of him. South. 
The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dry. 
Se1'TEFULLY, Sp! t-ful-y. adv. {from /pite- 
ful.] Maliciouſly ; malignantly. 
Twice falſe Evadne, /pitefuily forlworn! _ 
That fatal beaſt like this 1 would have torn, Waller. 
| | Yar BE: 
©... Scarce liſt'ning to their idle chat, 
Further than {ſometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down: 
At laſt ſhe /pitefully was bent | , 
'To try their wiſdom's full extent. Swift. 
Sp1 TEFULNESS, 5spt't-ful-nis. . . {from 
ſpiteful.) Malice; malignity; deſireofvexing. 
It looks more like hie, and ill- nature, than 
a diligent ſearch after truth. Keil againſt Burnet. 
S?1/TTED, spit-tid. adj,: (from ſpit.] Shot 
{ out into length. 7 
Whether the head of à deer, that by age is more 
ſppitted, may be brought again to be more branched. 
| 5 . Bacon. 


# 


Srir TER, 


"+. To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, ; 
Dryden, | 


SPL 


« ETD 
Ser'TTER, $pit'-thr. 1. /. [from /p;t.] 
1, One who puts meat on a ſpit. 
2. One who ſpits with his mouth. 
3. A young deer. Ainſevorth. 
Ser TTLE, 8plt'l. x. ſ. [corrupted from hoſp;- 
tal, and therefore better written /pita/, or 
Hude! Hoſpital. It is ſtill retained in 
cotland. a 
To the ſpitile go, 85 
And from the powd'ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creſſid's kind. 
| 188 I Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
"This is it | 
That makes the waned widow wed again, 
She whom the /pittle houſe, and ulcerous ſores, 
Would caſt the gorge at; this embalms and ſpices 
To th' April-day again. Shakeſþ. Timon, 
Cure the ſpitile world of maladies. Cleaveland. 
Se1r'TTLE, $plt1. 2. /. [rpechan, Sax.] Moiſ- 
ture of the mouth, | 
* The faliva or ſpittle is an humour of eminent 
uſe. 8 8 | | Ray. 
 Mznas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 
And never hatch'd within the lab'ring head; 
No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew, 


But churn'dlike /pt fromthe lips they flew. Dryd. | 


- The /pittle is an active liquor, immediately de- 
rived from the arterial blood: it is ſaponaceous, 


A genius for all ſtations fir, 
Whoſe meaneſt talent is his wit: 
His heart too great, though fortune little, 

I o0o lick a raſcal ſtateſman's ſpitile. Swift. 
$erTvENOM, spit/-ven-im. n. . [ſpit and 
venom.) Poiſon ejected. from the mouth, 

The ſpitvenom of their poiſoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others. Hozher. 
SPLANCHNO'LOGY, $plansh-nol'-0-dzhy. u. / 
TU ſplanchnologie, Fr. enayyve. and 9e. ] A 
treatiſe or deſcription of the bowels. D#i#. 
To SPLASH, splash'. v. a. [ plaſta, Swed. 
They have bath an affinity with p/a/4.] To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 
SPLA'SHY, 8plash'-y. adj. [from /þ/a/b.] Full 
of dirty water; apt to daub. 
20 SLA, 8pla', v. a. To dillocate: or break 
-a horſe's ſhoulder bone. | 


SeL4&'yroor, spli'-flit. adj. [ /play, or diſplay, | 


and foot.) Having the foot turned inward. 
Though {till ſome traces of our ruſtic vein 
And ſplayfoot verſe remain'd, and willremain. Pope. 
SPLA'YMOUTH, :8pla'-mouth. 1. / play and 
_ mouth.) Mouth widened by deſign. 
All authors to their own defects are blind: 
_ Hadifſt thou but, Januslike, a face behind, 
To ſee the people when /playmouths they make, 


I Their tongues loll'd out a foot. 
\ SPLEEN, splé'n. u. ,. [/plen; Lat.] 
T. The milt; one of the viſcera, of which 
the uſe is ſcarcely known. It is ſuppoſed 
the ſeat of anger, melancholy, and mirth. 
If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, 
under the ſhort 
wounded. 


Wiſeman, 
2. Anger; ſpite; ill humour. | 


His ſolemne queen, whoſe ſpleene he was diſpos'd | 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it | 


inclos'd, | 
And how wives angers ſhould be us d. Chapman. 
= If ſhe muſt teem, 2 5 
Create her child of /pl-en, that it may live 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shes, 
Kind pity checks my ſpleen; - brave ſcorn forbids 


_ Thoſe tears to iſſue, which ſwell my eye-lids. Donne. - 


All envied; but the Theſtyan brethren ſhow'd 

The e reſpect, and thus they vent their /p/cen 

| aloud ; vob I re j 

Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils. Dryden. 
In noble minds ſome dregs remain, 

Not yet purg d off, of lee and four diſdain, Pope. 


* 


- A 
* | 


a 


Arbuthnat, | 


ribs, you may-conclude the pe , 


* 


3 lendidus, Lat.] 


SPL 
3. A fit of anger. 
on Charge wy in your /pleen a noble 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul. 
4. A ſudden motion; a fit. 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That in a ſpleen unfolds both heav'n and earth; 
And, ere a man hath power to fay, behold ! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. Shatgp. 
5. Melancholy ; n vapours. 
The /pleen with fullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the ſpirits in its heavy chain; 
Howe'er the cauſe fantaſtick may appear, 
Th' effect is real, and the pain ſincere. Blackmore. 
Spleen, vapours, and ſmall-pox above them 2 
ope. 


ſon, _ 
pero Sbaleſp. 


* * 


Bodies chang'd to recent forms by een. Pope. f 


6. Immoderate merriment. 

They that deſire the /p/cen, and would die with 
laughing. Shakeſp. 
 SPLE'ENED, splé'nd. adj. [from ſpleen.] De- 

prived of the ſpleen. | 
Animals ſpleened grow ſalacious. Arbuthnot. 
SPLE'ENFUL, splé'n-fül. adj. [ ſpleen and Full.) 
Angry; peeviſh ; fretful ; melancholy, 
Ihe commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down : 

Myſelf have calm'd their ſleenful mutiny. 
Ps Sbatep. Henry VI. 


— 


Now long to execute their ſpleen ful will. Dryden. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over- 


Spleenful. Pope 
Kind ; gentle; mild. Obſolete. 
Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtreight we fetcht 
The ſyrens iſle; a /þleenle/s wind fo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel, Chapm. 
SPLE'ENWORT, splé'n-würt. 7. /. | ſpleenand 


but the pinnulz are cared at their baſis. Miller. 
A branch of healing /ſþleenzoort in his hand. Pope. 
SPLE'ENY, 8ple'n-y. adj. (from /plcen.] An- 
gry ; peeviſh ; humorous, 
What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deſerving ; yet, L know her for 
A ſpleeny Lutheran, and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe. | * Shateſp. Henry VIII. 


Lat.] Shining; gloſſy; having luſtre. 
They aſſigned them names from ſome remarka- 
ble qualities, that are very obſervable in their red 
5 and ſplendent planets, Brown's Fulgar Err. 
| * Metallick ſubſtances may, by reaſon. of their 


| them, and ſo be as opake and ſplendent as it is poſſi- 
ble for any body to He. ' _ Newton. 


umptuous ; pompous. . | | 
Unacceptable, though in heav'n, our ſtate _ 
Of /plendid vaſſalage. Milton. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
And ſlept beneath the pompous colonnade: 
Faſt by his ſide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, | 
In age his equal, on a./þ/endid bed. Pope's Odyſſey, 
S$PLE'NDIDLY, splèn“dld- IF. ada. [from /plen- 
Aid.] Magnificently ; ſumptuouſly; pom- 
poully. | 


He, of the royal ſtore + 


\ 
#4 nd 
vu 


5 The chearful ſoldiers, with new ſtores ſupplied, | 


hangs the ſea, the whiſtling of the wind is better | 
muſick to contented minds than the opera to the | 


SPLE'ENLESS, splen-lis. adj. [from ſpleen. 


abort; aſplenion, Lat.] Miltwaſte. A plant. | 


The leaves and fruit are like thoſe of the fern; 


Safe paſs d the gnome through this fantaſtic band, 


'S$pLE/xDENT, splén“-dènt. adj. [ ſplendens, 


great denſity, reflect all the light incident upon 


SPLE'NDID, splendid. "adj. Lyplendide, Fr. | 
Showy,; magnificent ; | 


1 
| To-SPLICE, 8pli's. v. a. [/plien, Dut. Plico, 


Their condition, though it look ſplendidly, yet, 


$SPL 


Splendidly frugal fits whole nights devoid 


Of ſweet repoſe. | 
SPLE'NDOUR, 8plen'-dir. x. / 
Fr. ſplendor „Lat.] 
r. Luſtre; power of ſhining, 
Splendour hath a degree of whiteneſs, e 
if there he a little repercuſſion; 
glaſs, with the ſteel behind, laoketh whiter than 
glaſs ſimple. Bacon Natural Hiſtor 
The dignity of gold above ſilver is not much; 
the /plendour is alike, and more pleaſing to fare 
eyes, as in cloth of ſilyer. Bacan's Phyſical Remain 
 Thefiſt ſymptoms are a chilneſs, a certain 7 2 
dour or ſhining in the eyes, with a little moiſture, 


Arbutbnct. 


Plilye, 
[blendeur, 


ſpeciall 
for a lookin 4 


Magnificence; pomp. . 
Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans 
found no better way to procure an eſteem and re | 
verence to them, than by firſt procuring it to him. 
ſelf by /plendour of habit and retinue. South, 
_ *Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies expence, 
And ſplendour borrows all her rays from ſenſe. Pope. 
SPLE NETICK, 8plen'-e-tik. adj. [ ſplenctique, 
Fr.] Troubled with the ſpleen ; fretful ; 
peeviſh, _ | 
Horace purged himſelf from theſe /p/enctick re- 
flections in odes and epodes, before he undertock 
his ſatires. . ; Dryden. 
This daughter ſilently lowers, t'other ſteals a 
kind look at you, a third is exactly well behaved, 


3 


and a fourth a /plenetict. Tatler. 
You humour me when F am ſick; | 
Why not when I am /plenetick ? Sift, 


SPLE'NICK,Splen'-Ik. adj.[ ſplenetique,Fr. len, 
Lat.) Belonging to the ſpleen. 

Suppoſe the ſpleen obſtructed in its lower parts 
est branch, a potent heat cauſeth the or- 
gaffnus to boil. : Harvey, 
The ſplenict vein hath. divers cells opening into 

it near its extremities in human bodies; but in 

quadrupeds the cells open into the trunks of the 
ſplenick veins. ns Ray on, the Creation, 
SPLE'NISH, 5ple'n-Ish. adj. [from /pleen.] 
Fretful ; peeviſh. | | 
Yourſelves you muſt engage 
Somewhat. to cool your /þl:niſþ rage, 
Your. grievous thirſt ; and to aſſwage 
That firſt, you drink this liquor. Drayton. 


SPLE/NITIVE, splen'-it-Iv. adj. [from /pleen,] 
Hot; fiery; paſſionate. Not in ule. | 
Take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For though I am not ſplenetive and raſh, 
Yet L have in me ſomething dangerous. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
'SPLENT, splént'. z. /. [or perhaps ſplint; ſpi- 
nella, Ital.] 15 
Splents is a callous hard ſubſtance, or an inſen- 
ſible ſwelling, which breeds on or adheres to the 
» ſhank-bone of a horſe, and, when it grows big, 
ſpoils the ſhape of the leg. When there is but 
one, it is called a ſingle /p/ent ; but when there is 
another oppoſite to it, on the outſide of the ſhank- 
bone, it is called a pegged or pinned ſplent. 
| Farrier's Dif, 


— nts 


6 


' Lat.) To join the two ends of a rope 
without a knot. | 


SPLINT, 8plint', a. / [/plinter, Dut.] 


| I. A fragment of wood in general. 


2. A thin piece of wood, or other matter, 
uſed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly 
ſet in its place. 


© The-ancients, after the ſeventh day, uſed ſplint 


when vou handle it on all ſides, it will prick your : which not only kept the members ſteady, but 
fingers. 2 © Taylor. | ſtraight; and of theſe ſome are made of tin, others 
. You will not admit you live /p/endidly, yet it | of ſcabbard and wood. ſowed up-in linen cloths. 
cannot be denied but that you live neatly and ele- Ma man's Surgerſs 
. denied d LY en Y 2 . | Wiſeman 5 urgery 
a: How he lives and cats, | 17 SPLIT, pling. b 7 * 2 
How largely gives, how plendidlyhe ' Dryd. | To SPLINTER, sp Nt-Ur. J NOUN} 

largely g ſplendidly he treats MH LL 1. To ſecure by ſplints. This 


We 
| 
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| This broken joftt intrcat her £6 /þ/inter, and this 


"rack of your love ſhall grow ſtronger than it was 


Cc. . * | 
_— was lain upon a courſe at tilt, one of the 


inters of Montgomery's ſtaff going in at his 
ver. 5 3 | Bacon. 
AmidR whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 
Aud now their odours arm'd againſt them fly; 
Some precioully by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome by . - die. Dryden. 
in piece of wood. {Pa a 
* Indian fan, uſed by the meaner ſort, 
- made of the ſcnall ſtringy parts of roots, ſpread 
out in à round flat form, and: fo bound together 
with a ſplinter hoop, and ſtrengthened With ſmall 
bars on both fides: - : Grew's Muſzim. 
To SPLINTER, splint-Ur. v. n. [from the 
noun.] To be broken into fragments; to 
be fhivered. © | EE» 
70 SPLIT, split'. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. 
_ folit. L pletten, ſplitten, Dut.] | 


x. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitudi- 


nally in two. EAT: 
Do 't, and thou haſt the one half of my heart; 
Do tt not, thou /pli?/ thine own. SB“. Win, Tale. 
. That ſelf hand 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it; 
Splitted the heart. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Wert thou ſerv d up two in one diſh, the rather 
To ſplit thy ſire into a double father? Cleaveland. 
Cold winter lu the rocks in twain, 
A ſcull ſo hard, that it is almoſt as eaſy to ſplit 
à helmet of iron as to make a fracture in it.. 


that it /plits and tears the carth, making cracks or 

chaſms in it ſome miles. 
2. To divide; to part. | | 

Their logick has appeared the mere art of 


_ wrangling, and their metaphyſicks the {kill of | 


| {þliiting an hair, of diſtinguiſning without a dif- 
ference. 


ſnattered, dilated, and / plit, and ſpread into many 
diverging rays. Newton. 


He inſtances Lither's ſenſuality and diſobedi- | 
ence, two crimes which he has dealt with; and, to | 
make the more ſolemn ſhew, he ſplit em into | 


twenty. . Aiterbury. 

Oh! would it pleaſe the gods to lit 
Thy beauty, ſize; and years, and wit, 
No age could furniſh out a pair * 
Of nymphs ſo graceful, wiſe, and fair; 

With half the luſtre of your eyes, | 


With half your wit, your years, and ſize. Stift. 
3- To daſh and break on a rock; | 
God's deſertion, as a full and violent wind, 
drives him in an inſtant, not to the harbour, but 
on the rock Where he will be irrecoverably ſplit. 
; Decay of Pity. 
Thoſe who live by ſhores with joy behold 
Some wealthy veſſel ſlis or ſtranded nigh; 
Andirom therocks leapdownfor ſhipwreck'd gold, 
And ſeek the tempeſts which the others fly. Dry9. 
4 To divide; to break into diſcord: 
In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and ir- 
reſiſtible power /þlits their counſels, and ſmites 
their moſt refined policies with fruſtration and a 
| curſe, „ - South, 
Te'S2L1T;, split“. 8 | . 


1% Lo burſt in ſunder; to crack; to ſuffer 
. „ ; 

A hagge veſſel of exceeding” hard marble [plit 
Aunder by congealed water. 4 | 2 
War is 't to me 

Vhs never ſail on her unfaithful ſea, 
E forms ariſe and clouds grow black, 
If the maſt plit, and threaten wrack ? Dryden. 


| Fay on the Creation. 
This effort is in ſome earthquakes ſo vehement, 


Wiuodward. 


Dryden, | 


| Watts on the Mind.” 
One and the ſame ray is by refraction diſturbed, | 


; 


| 3. To be broken againſt rocks. 


$ 


| SPOIL, 8porl. u. /. [ ſpolium, Lat.) | 
1. That which 1s taken by violence; that 


SeL1 TT EE, spllt- tür. 1. J. [from /plit.] One 


 SpLU/TTER, splüt'“-tür. 2. /, Buſtle; tumult. 
To SPOIL, spoi l. v. a. [HHolio, Lat. polier, 
1. To ſeize by robbery; to take away by 


2. To plunder; to ſtrip of goods: with / 
before the thing taken. 


Nor reap the harveſt, though thou. poi the field. | 


3. To coFrupt; to mar; to make uſeleſs. 
[This is properly hi; ꝓpillan, Sax. 

Beware leſt any man oil you, through philo- 
Col. ii. 8. 


To SPOIL, spoi l. v. n. 
1. To practiſe robbery or plunder. 


rob and ſpoil. 


2. To grow uſeleſs ; to be eorrupted. | 


2. That which is gained by ſtrength or effort. 


3. That-which is taken from another. 


; Thoſe balmy ſpoils, 


SPO 
The road that to the lungs this ftqre tranſmits, 
| Into unnumber'd narrow channels ſplits. Blackm, 
2. Lo burſt with laughter. | | 
Each had a gravity would make you elit, 


1 
5 . 


And ſhook his head at M 


IM as a wit. 


Pope. 


3 After our ſhip did lit, 

When you, and the poor number ſav'd with you, 
Hung on our driving boat. Sha leſp. 
Theſe are the rocks on which the ſanguine tribe 
of lovers daily ſpit, and on which the politician, 

the alchymiſt, and projeQor are caſt away. 
| | 5 Addiſon's Spectator. 
The ſeamen ſpied a rock, and the DT 955 ſo 
ſtrong that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately lit. Swift, 


who ſplits. | 

_ How ſhould we reoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 

Thoſe /plitters of parſons in ſunder ſhould burſt ! 
Ba | Swift. 


A low word. | 
Feb 


force. 

Ye took joyfully the ſpeiling of your goods, 
knowing in yourſelves that ye have in heaven an 
enduring ſubſtance. | Hebrews, 

= This mount, BR EY, 
With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift, Milt. 


Vielding themſelves upon the Turks faith, for 
the ſafeguard of their liberty and goods, they were 
moſt injuriouſly / poiled of all that they had. 

. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

Thou ſhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


| Prior, 
My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, | 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pope. 


ſophy and vam deceit. 
Spiritual pride ſpoils many graces. Taylor. 
Women are not only ſpoiled by this education, 
but we Tpoil that part of the world which would 
otherwiſe furniſh moſt inſtances of an eminent and 
exalted piety. Law. 


England was infeſted with robbers and outlaws, 
which, lurking in woods, uſed to break forth to 
oh Spenſer, 

They which hate us , for themſelves. 
Pſalm xliv. 14. 


He that gathered a hundred buſhels of acorns 
or apples, had thereby a property in them': he'was | 
only to look that he uſed them before they /poiled, 
elſe he robbed others. | Locke. 


which is taken from an enemy ; plunder ; 
pillage ; booty. 5 
The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ſword; 
For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, 
Uſing no other weapon but his name.Shat. Hen. VI. 


But grant our hero's hopes long toil 
And comprehenſive genius crown, | 
Each ſcience and each art his poi, 

Yet what reward, or what renown? Bentley. 


Gentle gales, 3 | 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe | 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
5 Milton. 


8 
4. The act of robbery ; robbery ; waſte. 
The man that hath not muſick in himſelf, 


Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 


Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils, Shakeſp. 
Too late, alas! we find 
The 8 of thy ſword, continued through thy 
oil, 
To be the only cauſe of unrecover'd ſpeils. Drayton. 
ES +. oo and ipeed! . 
Havock, and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. Milton. 
5. Corruption; cauſe of corruption. 
Company, villainous company, hath been the 
eil of me. "Mp Sbaleſp. 
6. The ſlough ; the caſt- off ſkin of a ſerpent. 
Snakes, the rather for the caſting of their ſpoil, 
live till they be old, Bacon. 


SPOILER, Spot 1-ur. 2. /. [from /poil.] 
1. A robber; a plunderer ; a pillager. 
Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth ſuffer now, as ſhe 's become 
Both her own ſpoiler and own prey. 
Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns 
itſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by 
blaſting the /poilers of religious perſons and places. 
| South, 
Came you then here, thus far, thro' waves, to 
conquer, | 
To waſte, to plunder, out of mere compaſſion ? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on? 
Happy for us, and happy for you ſpoilers, 
Had your humanity ne'er reach'd our world! 
- A. Philips, 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 


SPO'ILFUL, 8poil-ful. adj. [/poil and full. 


Waſteful ; rapacious. | 

Having oft in battle vanquiſhed 
Thoſe ſpoilful Picts, and ſwarming Eaſterlings, 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed. F. © ueen, 


SPOKE, 8 n. . Tpaca, Sax. ſpeiche, Germ. ] 
The bar of a wheel that paſſes from the 
nave to the felly. | 

| : 
In general ſynod take away her power; 
Break all the /; okes and fellies of her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n. 


TIE ' _ Shabeſp- 

No heir e'er drove ſo fine a coach; | 
The ſpoles, we are by Ovid told, F | 

Were ſilver, and the axle gold. Swift, 


SPOKE, 8pO'k. The preterite of heal. 
They ſpoke beſt in the glory of their conqueſt. 
8 5 ; 5 Spratt. 
SPo'KEN, 8p0 kn. Participle paſſive of ſpeak. 
Wouldit thou be polen for to the king? 
8 7 2 Kings, iv. 13. 
The original of theſe ſigns for communication 
is found in viva voce, in ſpoken language. 
| | | 3 Holder on Speech. 
SPO'KESMAN, spö'kz-män. . . [ /poke and 


man.] One who ſpeaks for another. 


© - *Tis you that have tke reaſon, 
To do what? | ' 
To be a ſpokeſman from Madam Silvia. Shatkp. 
He ſhall be thy /þo4:/man unto the people. 
3 F Exod. iv. 16. 
20 SPO LIATE, spô'-lyàt. v. a. { /polio, Lat.] 
Jo rob; to plunder. bs Did. 
SYOLIA'TION, spö-lya“-shün. 2. /. L fpoliationg 
Fr, /polratio, Lat.] The act of robbery or 
privation. | 
An eccleſiaſtical beneſice is ſometimes void dz 


Jure & facto, and ſometimes 4e fas, and not "de 
f 5 8 4 ' : vo * - * Y 1 
jure; as when a man ſuffers a ſholiation by his o, n 


act. „ Ayl, Parergon. 
Syo'NDEF, 8pon'-dF, n. /. © ſpendee, Fr. 7 1 
deus, Lat.) A foot of two long ſylla 10 x 


Me ſee in the choice of the words the weight of 
the ſtone, and the ſtriving to heave it up the 
Homer clogs the verſe with hende, 
Broome, 


mountain: 
and leaves the yowels open. 
, 
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SPO'NDYLF, spôn“dfl. u. /. [orwt&- ; ſhon- 
dile, Fr. ſpondylus, Lat.] A vertebra; a 
joint of the ſpine. + | 
It hath for the ſpine or 
nous ſubſtance, without 


back-bone a cartilagi- 
any /pondyles, proceſſes, or 
protuberances. 5 | rown. 
SPONGE, spöndzh'. 1. /.  pongia, x A 
ſoſt porous ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by ſome 
the nidus of animals. It is remarkable for 
fucking up water. It is too often written 
ſpunge. See SPUNGE. 
Sponges are gathered from the ſides of rocks, 
being as a large but tough moſs. Bacon. 
They opened and waſhed part of their ſponges. 
| | Sandy. 
Great officers are like ſonges : they ſuck till they 
ate full, and; when they come once to be ſqueezed, 
their very heart's blood comes away. L' Eftrange. 
To SPONGE, 8puUndzh'. v. a. [from the noun,] 
, To blot; to wipe away as with a ſponge. 
Except between the words of tranſlation and 
the mind of Scripture itſelf there be contradiction, 
very little difference ſhould not ſeem an intoler- 
able blemiſh neceſſarily to be ſpunged out. Hooker. 
To SPONGE, s8pundzh'. v. n=. To ſuck. in as 
a ſponge; to gain by mean arts. 
The ant lives upon her own, honeſtly gotten ; 
whereas the fly is an intruder, and a common 
ſmell-feaſt, that /punges upon other people's trench- 
ers. 
Here wont the dean, when he 's to ſeek, 
To ſpunge a breakfaſt once a week. 


One who hangs for a maintenance on 
A generous rich man, that kept a ſplendid and 
open table, would try which were friends, and 
which only trencher-flies and , ungers. L Eftrange. 
Spo'NGINESS, 8plndzh'-y-nis. n. /. {from 
ſpongy.) Softneſs, and fulneſs of cavities, 
like a ſponge. _. 
The lungs are expoſed to receive all the drop- 
pings from the brain: a very fit ciſtern, becauſe 
of their /pongineſs. LF Harvey, | 
Seo'NnGIOUs, spundzh'-us. adj, [ ſpongieux, 
Fr. from /ponge.] Full of ſmall cavities like 
a ſponge. _ 28 EE 
All thick bones are hollow or ongeous, and con- 
tain an oleaginous ſubſtance in little veſicles, which 


* 


— 


bones to ſupply their fibres. Cöbeyne. 
1  Sro'nGy, sphndzh'-y. adj. [ from ſponge.] 
= | 1. Soft and full of ſmall interſtitial holes. 
A _ The lungs are the moſt ſpongy part of the body, 
and therefore ableſt to contract and dilate itſelf. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of 
the laſer- tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, 
and friable, called agarick. Bacon Nat. Hiftory. 
. _ The body of the tree, being very /pongy within, 
though hard without, they eaſily contrive into 
' ©, = Canes, 3 More. 
Into earth's ſpungy veins the ocean ſinks, 
Thoſe rivers to repleniſh which he drinks, Denham. 
Return, unhappy ſwain! a 
The ſpungy clouds are fill'd with gath'ring rain 
: a N 2 ,, e 
Her bones are all very g, and more remark- 
ably thoſe of a wild bird, which flies much, and 
long together. „ ' Grew, 
2. Wet; drenched ; ſoaked; full like a ſponge. 


* 


* 
. 


What cannot you and I perform vpon 1 
Th' unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt? S. 

SPONK; spünk'. 2. / [a word in Edinburgh 
which denotes a match, or any thing dipt 


will ye buy ?] Touchwood. 
SPO'NSAL,. 8p 


: CA 


L' Eftrange. 


Seo'NGER, 8panzh'-ur. n. /. [from fponge-] | 


others. | 


by the heat of the body 1s exhaled through theſe | 


nate power connexed to and inherent in their ſpi- 
| 


When their drench'd natures lie as in a death, | 


in ſulphur that takes fire: as, Any JSponks | 
861. adj. Aſponſalis, Lat.] 


"SEO 
Spo'/NS10N, 8pOn'-shfin. u. /. [ /ponſo, Lat.] 
The act of becoming ſurety for another. 
SPO'NSOR, spòn“-sür. 2. /. [Lat.] A ſurety; 
one who makes a promiſe or gives ſecurity 
for another. 
ln the baptiſm of a male there ought to be two 
males and one woman, and in the baptiſm of a fe- 
male child two women and one man; and theſe 
are called ſponſors or ſureties for their education in 
the true chriſtian faith. Aylife's Parergon 
The /por/or ought to be of the ſame ſtation with 
the perſon to whom he becomes ſurety. Broome. 
The raſh hermit, who with impious pray'r 
Had been the /ponſor of another's care. Harte. 
SPONTANE/1TY, 8pon-ti-ne-It-y. 1. ſ. [/pon- 
taneitas, ſchool Lat. /pontanerte, Fr. from 
Spontaneous.) Voluntarineſs ; willingneſs ; 
accord uncompelled. | 
Neceſſity and /ontaneity may ſometimes meet 
together, ſo may ſpontaneity and liberty; but real 
neceflity and true liberty can never. | = 


—— 


- 
um 


| Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
Strict neceſſity they ſimple call; 
It ſo binds the will, that things foreknown | 
By ſpontaneity, not choice, are done. Dryden. 
PONTA/NEOUS, spon-ta/-nyaus. adj. [ /pon- 
tante, Fr, from /ponte, Lat.] Voluntary; 
not compelled ; acting without compul- 
fion or reſtraint ; acting of itſelf ; acting of 
its own accord. 


8 


cannot call them voluntary, yet I ſee them on- 
taneous : I have reaſon to conclude, that theſe are 


not ſimply mechanical. Hale, 
. They now came forth e 

Spontaneous; for within them ſpirit mov'd _ 

Attendant on their lord. | Milton. 


While John for nine-pins does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 
Both legs and arms hontancous move, 
Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 
Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 
Parts anſwering parts ſhall flide into a whole; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike from chance; 
Nature ſhall join you, time ſhall make it grow. 
7 8 n . Pape. 
SPONTA'NEOUSLY, 8pOn-ti'-nybs-ly, adv. 
[from ſpontaneous.} Voluntarily; of its 
own accord. | 
This would be as impoſſible as that the lead of 
an edifice ſhould naturally and /portaneoufly mount 
up to the roof, while lighter materials employ 
themſelves bencath it. Bentley 


cheeſe. as hard as a ſtone. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
SPONTA'NEOUSNESS, spöôn-tä-nyüs- nis. 2. / 
[from /pontaneous.] Voluntarineſs; free- 
dom of will; accord unforced. _. 
The ſagacities and inſtincts of brutes, the ſpon- 
tancouſneſs of many of their animal motions, are not 
explicable, without ſuppoſing ſome active determi- 


rits, of a higher extraction than the bare natural 
modification of matter. Hale Origin of Mankind. 


A ſmall piece of cane or reed, with a knot 

at each end ; or a piece of wood turned in 

that form to wind yarn upon; a quill. 
To Spoon, spôm. v. . [probably from /pume, 


ſpumes, or raiſes a foam 
A ſea term. e 
When virtue 00s before a profperous gale, 
My heaving wiſhes help to fill the ſail. Dryden. 
SPOON, spò'n. 2. J. [ ſpaen, Dut. /pone, Dan. 
ſpoonn, Illand.] A concave veſlel with a 
handle, uſed in eating liquide. 
Wouldſt thou drown thyſelf, 


] To go on ſwiftly. 


Many analogal motions in animals, though 1 


Whey turns /fontaneouſly acid, and the curd into. 


SPo0L, 8p61. 2. /. [ /publ, Germ. /pobl, Dut.]. 


* 


52. 


Srolox wok, 8p0'n-wart. . /. Scur 


or foam; as a ſhip driven with violence | 


— 


SP 0 


. And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 5 
Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up. S5. x. 
This is a devil, and no 2 i * 
him; I have no long oon. Sbaleſp. Ten iq 
Or ver cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon 35 
Count the flow A "I dine exact at Noon Poße 
SPO ONBILL, spö'n-bll. x. / o . 
platea, Lat.] A bird. 4 Up ao 
The ſhoveller, or ſpooxbill; the former name 
the more proper, the end of the bill being broad 
like a ſhovel, but not n like a ſpoon, but | 
perfectly flat. Grew's Muſzum 
Ducks and geeſe have ſuch long broad bills to 
quaffer in water and mud; to which we ma 
reckon the'bill of the ſpoonbill, Derb. Phyfico-Thes! 


SeO'ONFUL, spô'n-fül. x. /. [ /50or and fall.] 

1. As much as is generally taken at once in à 

ſpoon. A medical ſpoonful is half an ounce. 

Preſcribe him, before he do uſe the receipt, tha: 

he take ſuch a pill, or a ſpoonful of liquor. Bacon. 
Any ſmall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meaſure of the material; 
of which the whole body is compoſed, and wha: 
we take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as much 
importance. as of what we take ſeldom, and only 
by grains and Tpoonfuls. Ar butbnct. 


SPO'ONMEAT, spô'n- mét. ». J. [ ſpoon and 
meat.) Liquid food; nouriſhment taken 
with a ſpoon. 
We preſcribed a flender diet, allowing only 
ſpoonmeats, | Wiſeman, 
5 Wretched | 
Are mortals borrt to ſleep their lives away 
Go-back to what thy infancy began, 
Eat pap and ſpoonmeat; for thy gugaws cry, 
Be ſullen, and refuſe the lullaby. Dryden's Perſius, 
Diet moſt upon po et, as veal or cock 
broths. Harvey. 
vygraſs. 
Spoon ort was there, ſcorbutics to ſupply; 
And centaury, to clear the jaundic'd eye. Harte, 
To SPOON, spöô'n. v. 2. In ſea language, is 
when a ſhip; being under fail in a ſtorm, 
cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 
before the wind. | Bailey. 
SPORA'DICAL, 8p6-rad'-y-kal, adj. cmeν˖; 
JSporadique, Fr.] 
A ſporadicel diſeaſe is an endemial diſeaſe, what 
in a particular ſeaſon affects but few people. 
8 TY. | N Arbuth'noi. 
SPORT, spô'rt. 2. /. [ pott a make - game, 
Iſland.!] . 5 © 
1. Play; diverſion ; game; frolick and tu- 
multuous merriment. | 5 
Her ſports were ſuch as carried riches of know- "4 
ge upon the ſtream of delight. Sidney, M 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods; BM 
They kill us for their ſport, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
When their hearts were merry, they ſaid, Call 
for Samſon, that he may make us ſport ; and they 
called for him, and he made them port. 
og | Judges, xvi. 25. 
As a mad-man who caſteth fire · brands, arrows, 
and death, ſo is the man that deceiveth his neigh- 
bour, and faith, Am not in ſport? Prov.xxvi.15,19. 
The diſcourſe of fools is irkſome, and their ſport 
is in the wantonneſs of fin, Ecclus, Xxvii. 13. 
2. Mock; contemptuous mirth. 
If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport 
at me, then let me be your jeſt. Shaksſp. 
They had his meſſengers in deriſion, and made 
a ſport of his prophets. x Eſur. i. 5l. 
To make port with his word, and to endeavour 
to render it ridiculous, by turning that holy book 
into raillery, is a direct affront to God. Tillotſon. 
3. That with which one plays. - 
Each on his rock transfix d, the ſport and pre} 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton. 
Commit not thy prophetick mind 
To flitting leaves, the {port of every mo. 
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- Relating to marriage. 
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Put but a little water in a ſpoon, | 
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Leſt they diſperſe in air. = 
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| gome xrave their wrongs on marble; he, more 


A om ſerene, and wrote them on the diſt, 
| rod under foot, the /port of ev'ry wind, 


Swept from the earth; and blotted from his mind; 


gfave he bade them lie, 
not ſcape th Almighty's 


2 


There ſecret in the 
And griev'd they could 
- Play; adle gingle | 
. . Sho ſhould introduce ſuch a [port of 
_ words upon our ſtage, would meet with ſmall ap- 
] lauſe. 22 | | \ Broome, 
„ Diverſion of the field, as of fowling, hunt- 
ing, fiſhing. "7% LP Be of 
Fu wy for | ad mountain port, up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
The king, who was exceſſively affected to hunt- 
ing, and the {ports of the field, had a great deſire 
to make a great park, for red as well as fallow deer, 
between Richmond and Hampton Court. Clarendon. 


75 SeorT, 8p0rt. v. a. [from the noun.) 


a 


1. To divert; to make merry. It is uſed only | 


- with the reciprocal pronoun. 
The poor Be. wept OY bled, cried and prayed,. 
While they [ported themſelves in his pain, and de- 
ügghted in his prayers, as the argument of their 
victory. & 3 
: Away with him, and Jet her [port Ber ſel 8 
With that ſhe's big with. Shake/p. Wimer's Tale. 
Againſt whom do ye ſport yourſelves 7 againſt 
whom make yea wide mouth, and draw out the 
toi © Tſaiah, Ivii. 4. 
What pretty ſtories theſe are for 2 man of his 
ſcriouſneſs to port bim/elf withal! Atterbury. 
Let ſuch writers go on at their deareſt peril, and 
themſelves in their own deceivings. 
2. To repreſent by any kind of play. 
Now Jporting on the lyre thy love of youth, 
Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 
Exprefling juſtly Sappho's wanton art | | 
Olf odes, and Pindar's more majeſtick part. Dryd. 


To SPORT, spö'rt. vn. 


1. To play; to frolick ; to game; to wanton. 85 


.  . They, ſporting with quick glance, 
Shew to the ſun their wav'd coats dropt with gold. 
| : | ; ; | Milton. 
Lariſſa, as ſhe [ported at this play, was drowned 
in the river Peneus. 
% To trifle. | | 
If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
jeſts, he renders himſelf ridiculous, becauſe he 
iports with his-own life. Tillotſon. 


SPORTFUL, spö'rt-füll. adj. [ſport and full. 

1. Merry; frolick; wanton ; acting in jeſt. 
How with a /por!ful malice it was follow d, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. 8524. 

Down he alights among the ſportful herd 

Of thoſe four-footed kinds. Hilton. 

. Ludicrous; done in jeſt. 

His highneſs, even in ſuch a flight and ſportful 

damage, had a noble ſenſe of juſt dealing. Woatton. 

Behold your own Aſcanius, while he ſaid, 

He drew his glitt'ring helmet from his head, 
la which the youth to /portful arms he led. Dryden. 
They are no ſportful productions of the ſoil; but 
did once belong to real and living fiſhes; ſeeing 
each of them doth exactly reſemble ſome other 
ſhell on the ſea-ſhore. _ Bentley. 

A catalogue of this may be had in Albeticus 
. Gentilis; which, becauſe it is too ſportful, I for- 
. bear to mention. Baler. 
SeO RTFULLY,-Sp0rt-fal-F, 

ful] Wantonly ; merrily. 


4 


| 


adv. [from Port- 


Sro KTFULNESS, spölrt-fül-nis. u. T.-Afrom 


a1 Wantonnels ; play; merriment; 


The otter got out of the river; and inweeded | 


himſelf ſo, as the ladies-loſt the further marking 
: 3 == = | Sidney. 
PO RTLYE, spor- tiv. adj. [from port.] Gay; 


Dr. Madden on Bp. Boulier. |, 


Sidney. 35 


; Malts. 


Broome on the Ouyſſey. 


SPO 


|, Jam not in a ſportive humour now; 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the money 
| „ | 
That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 
Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkets ? Sa. Allg 2vell that ends well. 
While thus the conſtant pair alternate ſaid, 
Joyful above them and around them play*d 
Angels and ſfortive loves, a numerous crowd, 
Smiling they clap: their wings, and low they bow'd. 
TY | Prior. 
We muſt not hope wholly to change their ori- 
ginal tempers; nor make the gay penſive and 
grave, nor the melancholy ſportive, without ſpoil- 
ing them. _ "Locke. 
No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain, 
Were equal crimes in à deſpotick reign ; 
Both doom'd alike for ſportive tyrants bled, 
But ſubjects ſtarv'd while ſavages were fed. Pope. 


?Shak. 


ſportive.] Gaiety ; play; wantonneſs. 


time to begin, or refuſe /portiveneſs as freely as. 1 
have? | | Walton Angler. 
SPO'RTSMAN, SpO'rts-min, 1. /. [ ſport and 
man.] One who purſues the reereations of 
the field. _ 
Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had 


which makes a good ſport/man. 


ſportuln, Lat.] An alms; a dole. 


| a ſpill or ſfortule from the credulous laity. 

- | Aylift's Parergon, 
SPOT, spot”. u. /. { ſpette; Dan. /potte, Flem.] 
1. A blot; a mark made by diſcoloration. - 
This three years day, theſe eyes, though clear 

To outward view of bIzmith or of Pot, | 
Bereft of ſight, their ſeeing have forgot. Milton. 
A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre 
with advantage; but if he any way degenerate from 
his line, the leaſt /e is viſible on ermine. Dryden. 
2. A taint; a diſgrace; a reproach; a fault, 
Yet Chloe ſure was form'd without a /t; 
Tis true, but ſomething in her was forgot. Pope. 
3. I know not well the meaning of /pot in this 
place, unleſs it be a ſcandalou 
diſgrace to her lex. - 
Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to th' ſhouting plebeians; 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt y 
Of all thy ſex, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


4. A ſmall extent of place. 
That /pot to which I point is Paradiſe, 


1 


* 


He Who, with Plato, ſhall place beatitude in 
the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts 
raiſed to other contemplations than thoſe who 
looked not beyond this /pot of earth, and thoſe 
periſhing things in it. „ 
About one of theſe. breathing paſſages is a /f of 
of myrtles, that flouriſh within the ſteam of theſe 
vapouts...:.. Addiſon. 
Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a 
kind of garden, and covered every part of it with 
_ plantations or pots of flowers. Guardian, 
Ne that could make two ears of corn grow upon 
a ſpot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deſerve better of mankind than the whole 
race of politicians, - Swift, 
5. Any particular place? | 
I Iwould bg bufy in the world; and learn; 
Not, like a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one ſpot, and rot juſt as l grow. Otꝛbay. 
As in this grove 1 took my laſt fare wel, 
As on this very pot of earth I fell, 


merry; froliek; wanton; playful; ludicrous. 
eee ee 


- 


n 


So ſhe my prey becomes ev'n here. Dryden. 
Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal /pot- 
4 . bs 5 Granvllle. 


Our brother died. 


U 


Spo'RTIVENESS, spö&'r-tIv-nis. 1. J. [from |. 


Shall I conclude her to be ſimple, that has her 


Meleager for their patron, as the Chriſtians have 
their St. Hubert: he ſpeaks of the conſtellation |- 
Addiſon. | 


SPo'RTULE, 8por-tshfil. n. /. { fbortule, Fr. 


The biſhops, who. conſecrated the ground, had 


s woman, a | 


Adam's abode; thoſe lofty ſhades, his bow'r. Mile. | 


— 
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| The Dutch landſcapes are, I think, always 2 
repreſentation of an individual ſpot, and each in 


2 its kind a very faithful, but very confined, por- 


trait. | Reynolds « 
6. Upon the ſpot. Immediately; without chang- 
ing place. [ ſur le champ.) | 
The lion did not chop him up immediately «upon 
| the ſpot; and yet he was tefolved he ſhould not 
eſcape. N LEſi ranges 
It was determined upon the ſpot, according as 
the oratory on either fide prevailed, Swift, 


To SPOT, 8p0t', v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To mark with diſcolorations; to maculate. 
They are polluted off rings, more abhorr'd 
Than fpotted li vers in the ſacrifice.” Shakeſp.. 
Have you not ſeen a handkerchief, Ew 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wife's hand? _ 
l Shake/þ, 


* 


But ſerpents now more amity maintain; 
From ſpoited ſkins the leopard docs refrain z - 
No weaker lion 's by a ſtronger ſlain. Tate's Fuv, 
2. To patch by way of ornament. „ 
counted the patches on both ſides, and found 
the tory patches to be about twenty ſtronger than 
the whig : but next morning the whole puppet- 
ſhow was filled with faces ſpotted after the whiggiſh - 
wanner, 1 Add iſon s Spectator. 
3. To corrupt; to difgrace; to taint. 
This vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 
My virgin life no ſpotted thoughts ſhall tain, Sida. 
The people of Armenia have retained the 
chriſtian faich from the time of the apoſtles; but 
at this day it is ſpotted with many abſurdities. 
| | Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
$PO'TLESS, spGt'-lls; adj, [from Spot.] 
1. Free from ſpots. | | 


2, Free from reproach or impurity ; imma- 
culate ; pure; untainted. | 
So much fairer % 
And. /potle/s ſhall mine innocence ariſe, | 
When the king knows my truth. Shakeſp, 


1dare my life lay down, that the queen is ſpotleſs - 
In th' eyes of Heaven, Shakeſp, Winter's Tale, 
You grac'd the ſeveral parts of life, 

A ſpotleſs virgin, and a faultleſs wife. MWaller. 
We tometimes'wiſh that it had been our lot to 

live and converſe with Chriſt, to hear his divine 
diſcourſes, and to obferve his. /po:l;/7 behaviour; 
and we pleaſe ourſelves perhaps with thinking, 
how ready:a reception we ſhould have given to 

him and his doctrine. Atterbury. 
Eternal ſunſhine of the hole: mind, 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh reſign d. Pope. 
SpO'TTER, 8p0t'-thr. 2. J. [from /pot.] One 

| that ſpots; one that maculates. 


f Sro'TTL, sp6t'-ty. adj. from ſpot.) Full of. | 


I 


ſpots; maculatec. 
The moon, -whoſe orb 
Through optick glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views - 
In Valombroſa to deſcry new lands, 
| Rivers, or mountains, on her /petty globe. Milton. 
SPOU'SAL, Spou'z-El. adj. [from ſpouſe.] Nup- 
tial; matrimonial; conjugal ;-connubial ; 
bridal. | ke 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpoyſalrites.Shab, - * 
hh ws _ kiſs wrongs no more joy's maiden- 
cad, | 
Than /pouſal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Ca 
This other, in her prime of love, 
Spouſal embraces vitiated with gold. Milton. 
Sleep'ſt thou, careleſs of the nuptial day? 
Thy /pouſal ornament neglected lies 48 
_ Arie, prepare the bridal train, ariſe. Pee . Olyſſey. - 
SPOU'SAL, 8pou'z-El.” 1. . [eſpouſailles, Fre 
' ſponfalia, Lat.] Marriage; nuptials. * 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there *twixt your kingdoms ſuch a /ou/af, 
That never may ill office, or felljealouſy, 
Thruſt in between tie paction of theſe kingdoms, . 
o make divorce of their incorporate league. Shak. - 


* 


fy 


"OY 


| 


— 


— 


4 


1 


* 
* 


* \ 
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The amorous bird of night 
a ſtouſal, and bid haſte the ev'ning ſtar, 
On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. 
The ſpouſal: of Hippolita the queen, 
What tilts andtourneys at the feaſt were ſeen! Dryd. 
FE therial muſick did her death prepare, 
Like joyful ſounds of ſpouſal; in the air 
A radiant light did her crown'd temples gild. Dryd. 
SPOUSE, s8pou'z. n. /. { ſponſa, ſponſus, Lat. 
eſpouſe, Fr.) One 
huſband or wife. 
She is of good eſteem; 
Beſide, ſo qualiſied as may beſeem 
The ſonſe of any noble gentleman. Sbaleſp. 
At once, Fare wel, O faithful ſpouſe! they ſaid; 
At once th' encroaching rinds their cloſing lips 
invade. N | Dryden. 
Syrov'sED, spouzd. adj. [from the noun.] 
__ Wedded; eſpouſed ; joined together as in 
matrimony, 


„ 


- 


| They led the vine | 
To wed her elm; ſhe hd about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. Milton, 
Srov'stLEsSs, spou'z-lls, adj. [from fpouſe.] 
Wanting a huſband or wife. 


To'tempt the ſpouſlgſ queen with am'rous wiles, ; 


Reſort the nobles from the neighb'ring iſles. Pope, 
Seovur, spout'. 3. /. {from ſpuyt, Dut.] 
4. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel, out 
of which any thing is poured. _ 
She gaſping-to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
Became two ſpouts. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
In whales that breathe, leſt the water ſhould get 
unto the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by 
a fiſtula or /pout at the head. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or ſack, 
Pl make this ſnout 
Io deal it about, 
Dr this to run out, 
| As it were from a pt. Ben Fonſbn. 
As waters did in ſtorms, now pitch runs out, 


Milton. 


: 
: 


{ 


Joined in marriage; a | 


4 
L 


As lead, when a fir d church becomes one ſpout. | 


In Gaza they couch veſſels of earth in their 
Walls, to gather the wind from the top, and to 
pPaſs it down in outs into rooms. | acon. 

Let the water be fed by ſome higher than the 

pool, and delivered into it by fair ſpouts, and then 

diſcharged by ſome equality of bores, that it ſtay 
little, | | | Bacon. 

In this fingle cathedral, the very {pots are 

loaded with ornaments. Addiſon on Ttaly. 

From filver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
And China'searth receives theſmoking tide. Pope. 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataract, ſuch 
as is ſeen in the hot climates, when clouds 
ſometimes diſcharge all their water at once. 
Not the dreadful pow, | 
-Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's car 
In his deſcent, than ſhaſl my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede. Shate/p. Troilus and Creſſida. 
The force of theſe motions preſſing more in 
ſome places than in ethers, there would fall not 
ſhowers, but great /pouts or caſcades of water. 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To Srouvr, spout'. wv... {from the noun.] To 
pour with violence, or in a collected 
- as from a ſpout. Ry 
We will bear home that luſty bloed again, 
Which here we came to ſpont againſt yaur town. 

_ N ee ee FI, ee, 5 9 nom Shakeſp. 

l intend two fountains, the one that ſprinkleth 

or [pouteth water, the other a fair receipt of water. 


2 


2 3 * 


body, 4. 6 
II. The extremity of a branch. 


| She ſwims in blood, and blood does ſpoutingthrow 


Toheav nz that heav n men'scrueltiesmightknow. | 
ay nrthgt | 33 | 


' Next on his belly floats the mighty whale; | 
He twiſts his back, and rears his threat'ning tail: 
He ſpout the cöde. Cercb. 


f 
* 


—_ 


„ 2 


| 


* 


= 
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To SrouT, spout'. v. ». To iſſue as from a 
ſpout. 


They laid them down hard by the murmuring 
mufick of certain waters, which ſpauted out of the 


ſide of the hills, Sidney. 

No hands could force it thence, ſo fixt it ſtood, 
Till out it ruſh'd, expell'd by ſtreams of ſpouting 
blood. — Dryden. 


It /pouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at 


the tops of them, upon the face of the ground. 
; Woodward. 
5 All the glittering hill / 
Is bright with /pouting rills. Thomſon's Autumn. 
'SpRAG, spräg'. adj. Vigorous ; ſpritely. A 
provincial word. | 
A good ſprag memory. Shakeſp. Merry Wives. 
To SPRAIN, sprà'n. v. a. {corrupted from 
ſ#ain.)] To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint 
without diſlocation of the bone. 
Should the big laſt extend the ſhoe too wide, 
The ſudden turn may ſtretch the ſwelling vein, | 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle ſprain. Gay. 


fuſed. | bs 
Sraar, sprat”. 1. J. [ /prot, Dut. ſarda, Lat.] 
A ſmall ſea fiſh. ; LS | 


So. oft, in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 4 


To crammed maws a /prat new ſtomach brings. 
\ Sidney. 
All- ſaints do lay for porke and ſowſe, 
For /prats and ſpurlings for their houſe. Taſſer. | 
Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, barn, ſmelts,- 
| | Catew. 
To SPRAWL, 8pra'l. v. a. [ /pradle, Dan. ſpar- 
telen, Dut. ] | 5 | 
1. To ſtruggle, as in the convulſions of death. 
Hang the child, that he may ſee it pra-; 
A ſight to vex the father's ſoul. Shakeſp. 
Some he ſprawling on the ground, | 
With many a gaſh and bloody wound, Hudibrat. 
2. To tumble or creep with much agitation 
and contortion of the limbs. N 
The birds were not fledged; but, upon ſpravul- 
ing and ſtruggling to get clear of the flame, down 
they-tumbled, : L' Efirange. + 
Telamon hap'd to meet | 
A riſing root that held his faſten'd feet; 
So down he fell, whom Jpravoling on the ground 
His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryd. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and ſprawl. Prior. 
Did the ſtars do this feat once only, which gave 
beginning to human race? who were there then 
in the world, to obſerve the births of thoſe firſt 
men, and calculate their nativities, asthey /Prazvled © 
ont of ditches? ; 7 Bentley. | 
He ran, he leapt into a flood, 0 
There ſpratul d a while, and ſcarce got out, 
All cover 'do'er with ſlime. Swift. : 
SPRAY, Spri'. 2. ſ. [of the ſame race with 
ſprit and ſprout. ] 5 | ; 
At ſight whereof each bird that ſits on ſpray, 
- And every beaſt that to his den was fled, | 
Come forth afreſh out of -their late diſmay, 
And to the light lift up their drooping head. 


Hubberd Tale. * 


Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangshis /prays, - 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her younger days. 
1 n a : Sbaleſp. 
Ihe wind that whiſtles through the ſprays + 
; _ _ . Maintains the conſort of the ſong ; 
And hidden birds, with. native lays, 


| 'Rizpah ſpread ſackcloth for her up, 


SPR 


2. The foam of the Tea, 
” 


commonly written 


inds raiſe ſome of the ſalt with th. ſpray 


Arbuthug 

To SPREAD, sprèd'. V. a. [rpney. - 

ſpreyden, Dut.] (ſpneban, Six, 
1. To extend; to expand; to mak 6 

or fill a larger ſpace than WS, Tone 

He bought a field where he had ſpread his ten. 


2 v=o 
Genejic, XXIII. 
n the rock. 


4 x 2 Sam, yy; 
Faire attendants then Nas 


The ſheets and bedding of the man of g. 
Within a cabin of the hollow keele, 
Spred and made ſoft. Chiba 
Make the trees more tall, more ſpread, and mor. 
haſty than they uſe to be. Bacon Natural H 
Silver ſpread into plates is brought from Tarſhi, 
Shall funeral eloquence her colours 3 abs 
And ſcatter roſes on the wealthy dead ? 


2+ To cover by extenſion. 
Her cheeks their freſhneſs loſe and wonted grace 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face. Granvill, 
3- To cover over, 
The workman melteth a graven image, and the 
goldſmith ſpreadeth it over with gold. Laiab, xl. ig. 
4. To ſtretch; to extend. 
Spread o er the ſilver waves thy golden hair. Sal. 
He aroſe from kneeling, with his hands ſpread 
up to heaven, and he bleſſed the congregation. 
. 1 Kings, viii. 54. 
The ſtately trees faſt ſpread their branches. Mil. 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 
Faſt by his ſide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, 
In age his equal, on a ſplendid bed. 


en, 


Youns, 
2 


] 


Pate. 


5. To publiſh ; to divulge ; to diſſeminate, 


They, when departed, ſpread abroad his fame 
in all that country. Matthew, ix. 11, 
8. 22 emit as effluvia or emanations ; to dit- 
ie. 4 ; 
Their courſe thro' thickeſt conſtellations hel, 
They /pread their bane. Millar. 
To SPREAD, sprèd'. v. 2. To extend or e. 
pand itſelf. | 
Can any underſtand the ſpreadings of the clouds, 
or the noiſe of his tabernacle? Job, xxxvi. 29, 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 
ſion only of their /preading and ambitious deſigns 


Plants, if they ſpread much, are ſeldom tall, 
8 8 a Badun. 
Breat Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And lov'd the ſpreading oak, was there. Adiif. Cat. 
The valley opened at the farther end, ſpreading 
forth into an immenſe ocean. Adio, 


SPREAD, 8pred'. n./. [from the verb.] 
1, Extent; compaſs. | | 
have got a fine /pread of improvcable lands; 
and am already ploughing up ſome, fencing other. 
| | Adidiſin, 
2. Expanſion of parts, 1 
No flower hath that f, pread of the woodbind. 


Bam. 


SPREA'BER, spred'-tr. 2. J. (from ſpread.] 
1. One that ſpreads. | 

By conforming ourſelves, we ſhould be ſpreaders 

olf a worſe infection than any we are likely to dra 

from pa ſts, by our conformity with them in ©& 

remonies. 4 


2. Publiſher; divulger; diſſcminator, 


l it be a miſtake, I deſire 1 may not be accuſed 
for a ſpreader of falſe news. | Swift 


1SyRENT, sprent/. part, [from /pren* t0 


ſprinkle ; ypnenzan, rpnenan, Sax. ſprengei 
Dut.] Sprinkled. Obſolete. 


The golden fleep prolong. 


ö 
Dau. 3 


SPR, 


Bacin, 


Hooker, + 


| le 25 geren. 
n 


«a a 


8 PR . me. : 


1 | en; foo; 5 . 
Sui, 1 E PE ok 57 the ſame race | Benumb'd with fear, or virtue's Jprightlee ez 
1 g.] A ſmall branch; a ſpray. | ö = Ve13-nf 3 
with ſpring. is true ivy; after it is taken down, SPRI GHTLINESS, spri't-ly-nis. 2. J. [from | 
| AY of the family are deſirous to have ſome ſprightly.] Livelineſs ; briſkneſs ; vigour; f 


Are you grown 


illi inates in a point: this is called by lapi- And ſprightly wit and love inſpires, Dryden. 
pref nc or rock 45 fl. Weoodward. | When now the /prightly trumpet, from afar, 
1 forio.) Full Had giv'n the ſignal of approaching war. Dryden. 
87 get bbpl ed. nt (from orig. I | Each morn they wak'd me with a ſprigbtly lay: 
Wh T 15 EY 7 ® F Fe traction of i- Of opening heav'n they ſung, and gladſome {1:4 
| 3 1 N 7 Bo” rior, 
2 ; 175 w_ . 3 ba: Wr. 3 on The ſprigbtiy Sylvia trips along the green; 
n r 5 | n 
i J it a 5 . 
| ph A 9 To SPRING, spring“. V. u. preterite hrung or 
be ſpelled./prite, and its derivatives /pritely, /p a 9 pr "De 5 855 ſprung. 
foriteful ; but cuſtom has determined other- FPRMgANy san. migen DU. 


wile. ] 1. To ariſe out of the ground, and grow, by 
EEE iis Et. 3 vegetative power. - 
„. Spin; made! foul * n All bleſt ſecrets, 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 


Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 
way In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſp. 
To bear the meſſage of her right. Spenſer, | 'E To his —_— mo _ flowers 
Forth he called out of deep darkneſs dread wn Ha jor ke. G * * = 8 1 
Legions of /pright:, the which, like little flies nn eta Fe ans 46mg eh 


Through which her words ſo wiſe do make their 


7 


—— 


The birds obſcene to foreſts wing'd their flight, 


Tell me, in what happy fields 
And gaping gravesreceiv'd theguilty ſpright. Dryd. 


The thiſtle /prings, to which the lily yields? Pope. 


NATE 


ol theſe am I who thy protection claim; 2. To begin to grow. _ ; 

= A watchfal /#rie, and Ariel is My name.. : Pope. | That the nipples ſhould be made with ſuch 8 
„. r forations as to admit paſſage to the milk when 
* * Ly 7 


— 


6 e drawn, otherwiſe to retain it; and the teeth of the 
The ideas of goblins and ſprights have no more I Ran Boggs 
to do with darkneſs than light; yet let but a fooliſh | Jung not ſprung, are pn of providence, Ray. 
maid inculcate theſe often on the mind'of a child, | 3+ To proceed as from feed. 
poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them Ye ſhall eat this year ſuch things as grow of 
again. | — themſelves; and in the ſecond year that which 


—— 


W :Power which gives cheerfulneſs or courage. | bringe of the fame. r 
AY : 0 chaſtity ! 2 chief of heav'nly lights, gt Much more good of {in ſhall ſpring. Milton, 
Which mak it us moſt immortal ſhape to wear, | 4- To come into exiſtence ; to iſſue forth. 


. | 

We had in uſe for ſea fight ſhort arrows called And each warm with ſprings mutual from the heart. 
ſprigbts, without any other heads ſave wood . 5 5 
ſharpened ; which were diſcharged out of muſkets, 5* To ariſe to appear; to begin to appear 
and would pierce through the ſides of ſhips where | or to exiſt. 


F Oh /þriag to uz auſpicious babe, be born ! Pope. 
i | way. . To proceed as from anceſtors, or a country. 
4 lc 3 5 7. Pr 10 Ce ry 
ZI e Nini eien. adv. [from How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
= 5 1 1 eee | | How long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings of; 
Stays but the ſummons of * bow , The noble houſe of Marcius. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Sprit-lis. ad;; f 
| Dull; enervated 3 fluggiſh [from /pright.] 


: * „ 2 
6 G % ; 
C 1 * 1 
2 a = | [ 

J 4 - 1 3 4 4 

5 2 is 
. 
: 


| | "IR | 
Shall, like the brethren /prung.of dragon's teeth, 
Ruin cach other, and he fall amongſt em. B. For/. 


She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen. Pope. | 


. ; To ſatisfy the deſolate ground, and cauſe the bud 
: bout his ever damned head, | Ay 8 > | Ne >. 
1 L. 2 ane d e. of the tender herb to /pring forth. Job, xxxviii. 27. 
While with heav'nly charity ſhe ſpoke, Other fell-on good ground, and did yield fruit 5 
Aſtreaming blaze the filent ſhadows broke; that /prang up and increaſed. Mark, iv. 8. 


cc 00 ground nate the fuſe of ork, 

Til ſpotleſs foul unto my boſom fy. - | Theynever then had /prung like fammer flies. Sas. 
= Such life to lead, ſuch death I vow to die. Sidney. | Ev'n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it 
= 4. An arrow. Not in uſe. | part, 


Pope. | 


| 


1 would _ | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. When the day began to ſpring, they let 4 
0 Spray . 7 X | udges. 
ft. 4 vg eg 4 w_ N 2 To them which ſat in the region and ſhadow of 
Iam ſprigbted with a fool. Shatzfp. Cymb hes death, light is ſprung up. Maithew, iv. 16. 
ear Wen 14-641 : f "+ Fly, fly, E fogs! far hence fly away, 
5 full.) Livels e adj. LIpright and | Taint not the pure ſtreams of the ſpringing day 
: The, we 1 Hop 5 SA; VIgorous. | With your dull influence: it is for you 
_— 2 the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. To ſit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. Craſbaxw, 
1 are like 2 ſprightful noble gentleman. Sal. Do not blaſt my ſpringing hopes, 
Hees et as the licht. Corley. Which thy kind hand has planted in my ſoul, Rowe. |. 
My bs Bd ported 2 hy face: | 6, To iſſue with effect or force, „ 
. | | Its doterul beating 5 5 5 j 
At ſight of thee; and bout 4 with /þrigbcful We Swift fly * years, and riſe th* expected morn 


ant's trumpet. Our Lord fprangfout of Judea. Heb, vii. 14. 
Shakeſd. Al 


ö 


8 PR 


f Heroes of old, by rapine and by fpoil, 

In ſearch of fame did all the world embroil; 
Thus to their gods each then allied his name, 
This ſprang from Jove, and that from Titan came. 


Granville. 


— Bacon. gaicty ; vivacity. | | 8, TH proceed as from a ground, cauſe, O 
. T The ſoul is clogged when ſhe acts in conjunction kealon. : : 
Our 4 3 3 rh with a companion fo heavy ; but, in dreams, ob- They found new hope to ſpring 
A fprig of 7 af hits o Bic alleges ſerve with what a /prightlineſsand alacrity does ſhe | Out of deſpair. CI. Milton. 
To ene” 3 ho * Swift, | exert herſelf. Addiſon. 7 1 have 3 into e eee chat 
gente Chroffaly aprlg kerl nl. u J. „ | Spar Gray, sppfta g. 44%. [from rigbr.]] inge, fee kom the lung original, and defend 
In perpendicular fiſſures, chryſtal is found in Gay ; briſk; lively; vigorous; airy ; vi- be 0 eee : Rds... 
form of an hexangular colamn, adhering at one end vacious. 1 1 To. n ” 
to che ſtone, and near the other leſſening gradually, Produce the wine that makes us bold, | N i 


What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whoſe command we periſh and we /pring ? 
Then 'tis our beſt, ſince thus ordain'd to die, 
To make a virtue of neceſſity. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
10. To bound; to leap; to jump; to ruſh: 
haſtily ; to appear ſuddenly, 
| Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts; - 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ;- ſtraight 
Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again. 
- Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I prang not more in joy at firſt hearing he was 
a man child, than now in firit ſeeing he had proved 
| * himſelfa man. Shakeſp. 


He called for a light, and ſprang in, and fell be- 
fore Paul. Acts. 


When heav'n was nam' d, they loos'd their hold 
again; My 
Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow'd her amain. 
| Dryden. 
1 Afraid to fleep, | 
Her blood all fever'd, with a-furious leap 
She rung from bed. Dryden. 
Nor lies ſhe long; but, as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life ; and, freſh to ſecond pain, 
Is ſav d to-day, to-morrow to be lain. Dryden. 
See, aw'd by heav'n, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perſuaſive eyes; 
And, ſpring ing from her diſappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms, Blackmore, 
The mountain tag that ſprings ; 
From height to height, and hounds along the plains, - 
Nor has a maſter to reſtrain his courſe, 
That mountain ſtag would Vanoe rather be 
Than be a ſlave. . « Mviivn-- 
14+. To fly with elaſtick power; to ſtart. 
A link of horſehair, that will eaſily ſlip, faſten to 
the end of the ſtick that /prings. Mort. Huſbandry, 
12. To riſe from a covert. 
My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 


| Watchful as fowlers when their game wall ſtring. 


| Otruay. 
A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, put 
| our infantry in diſorder. Addiſon. 


13. To iſſue from a fountain. 

Iſrael's ſervants digged in the valley, and found 
a well of ſpringing water. Gen. XXVL 19 
q Let the wide- world his praiſes ſing, , Hop 
Where Tagus and Euphrates//pring ;- 
And from the Danube's froſty banks to thoſe. 
Were from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 
14. To proceed as from a ſource, —* 
| "Tis true from force the nobleſt title ringe, 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. 


15. To ſhoot; to iſſue with ſpeed aud vio- 


len. by 8 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and fulden light 
Sprung thro' the vaulted roof, and made the temple 


, bright: 


The pow'r, behold! the pow'r in glory ſhone, 
By her bent bow and herkeenarrowsknown... © 
The friendly gods a ſpringing gale enlarg d; 


The fleet ſwift" tilting o'er the i flew. 
X 2 5 Tv-- 


— 


bal 


SPB 2 „ den 


' 7” 8 ED 4 The ſpring viſiteth not theſe quarters ſo timely | -* Nile hears him knocking at his (:yanc.14 _ 
2 To farts ot. 5 ach | I [neon pans; -» .,. . © ß | - And ek ths Belden. Bring, and fears . 
Thus 1 reclaim'd my buzzard love to fly | Come, gentle ſpring, ethereal mildneſs, come, fates. : — ; 
At what, and when, and how, and where Ichoſe ; And from the boſom of yon dropping cloud ; He bathed himſelf in cold ſpring water 75 Fa 
- Nownegligent of ſport I lie; V Upon our plains deſcend. — Thomſon's Spring. | midſt of winter. 12 
And now, as other fawkners uſe, 2 12. An elaſtick body; a body which, when |} 3 20 yr e * e from the clouds, ſink. 
I /pring a miſtreſs, ſwear, write, ſigh, and die; diſtorted, has the power of reftoring itſelf : nd i 4 F ws 7 ner ho tis eri: 


And th kill'd, or loſt, go talk or lie. Donne. tO its former tate. - . ground. Zi. 
| X TER 7 * "voy to ſet, | This may. be performed by the ſtrength of ſome | 8. A ſource; that by which any thing is fag 
Before you d time to draw the net. Hudibras. ſuch /þring as is uſed in watches: this ſt ring may | plied. | - 
A large cock pheaſant he ſprung in one of the be applied to one wheel, which ſhall give anequal To that great ſpring which doth great king. 


Jeb woods... Adiifon's Spectator. motion to both the wings. Wilkins. doms move, 

8 ute 1 deal of 9 * II © The ſpring muſt be made of good ſteel, well The ſacredſpr ing whence right and honour ſtrexx.. 

can /pring any thing; whereas in town, whilſt I, tempered; and the wider the «wo ends of the | Diſtilling virtue, ſhedding peace and love 

am following one character, I am croſſed by ano- ſpringtand aſunder, the milder it throws the chape In every place, as Cynthia ſheds her be:ras, Na. 

ther , that they puzzle the chaſe. : Addiſon. of the vice open. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | - I move, I ſee, | ſpeak, diſcourſe, and knoy. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way! He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the} Though now I am, I was not always ſo: 


The ſcent grows warm; he flops, he ſprings the configuration of the minute particles of the ſpring] Then that from which I was muſt be before, 


7h S . Gay. of a'clock, and upon what peculiar impulſe its | Whom, as my.ſpring of being, I adore, Deng, 

| * | To produce quickly or unexpectedly. claſtick motion depends, would no doubt diſcover Rolling down through ſo many barharous 
| The nurſe, ſurpris'd with fright, I © ſomething very admirable. _ . Locke. | - 1 Fele = al it bears along with z. 
8 | her bed, a mos 2 light. | 3. Elaſtick force. Pe | the filth of the Goths and Vandals, Drabs 
n ” RON" g Dr n th Heav'ns, what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw He has a ſecret /þring of ſpiritual joy, "oY 


4 


* by hi ky . 4 How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry blow! continual feaſt of a good conſcience within, th: 
_ eee ages s work: 8 | : Dryden. forbids him to be miſerable. | 
rr oblig'd to God for more: 4 Bodies which are abſolutely hard, or fo ſoft as 9. Riſe ; beginning. | 
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creature, how art thou miſled, .f to be void of elaſticity, will not rebound from one About the ſpring of the day, Samuel called 82 H 
he Mine thy 1 godlike notions bred! | another : impenetrability makes them only ſtop. | to.the top of the houſe. I Sam. ix, 26, 1 
: Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, | If two equal bodies meet directly in vacuo, they IO, Cauſe : original, : A | 4 
But dropt from heav'n, and of a nobler kind: will by the laws of motion, ſtop where they meet, The reaſon of the quicker or flower terminz. . 
| Reveal religion firſt inform'd thy ſight, ; loſe their motion, and remain in reſt; unleſs they tion of this diſtemper, ariſes from theſe thres Y 
S e 1 elaſtick, and receive new motion from their] rings. | Vlad 2 
Nie that has ſuch a burning zeal, and ſprings ſpring. . ˖ 1 8 Newton. The firſt ſprings of great events, like thoſe of 4 
ſuch mighty diſcoveries, muſt needs be an admir- | Theſoul is gathered within herſelf, and recovers great rivers, are often mean and little. Sw; . 
able patriot. 8 Collier. that ſpring, which is weakened when ſhe operates SPRIN G, spring“. . I . A youth. Ob- 3 
3. To make by ſtarting: applied to a ſhip. more in cancert-with the body, Addiſon. | SyR1'NGAL, 8prin'-gal. 5 folete, _ . 
: People diſcharge themſelves of burdenſome.re- In adult perſons, when the fibres cannot any more Before the bull ſhe pictur d winged love, A 
flections, as of the cargo of a ſhip that has ſprung | * yield, they muſt. break, or loſe their ſpring. Arbuthnot. | With his young brother ſport, light fluttering E 
a a leak, 2633 | L'Efirange. | 4+ Any active power; any cauſe by which | Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 3 
No more accuſe thy pen; but charge the crime motion or action is produced or propa- The one his bow and ſhafts, the other /pring 4 
On native floth, and negligence ot time: "Fareed. : 7 1 A burning tead about his head did move, 4 
Beware the publick laughter of the town, My heart ſinks in me while l hear him ſpeak, | : As in their ſire's new love both triumphing. S5 4 
Thou /pring'/? a leak already in thy crown. Dryd. And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, | SPRINGE, sprindzh'. n. /. [from ſpring.) A 3 
Whether ſhe rung a leak, I cannot find, Like nature letting down the ſprings of life; | gin; a nooſe which, faſtened to any ca-. 
Or whether ſhe was overſet with wind. So much the name of father awes me ſtill. Dryden. tick body, catches by a ſpring or jerk, „ 
But down at once with all her crew ſhe went. Dad. 3 5 is the 1 _ man * = Rn 7 the As a . to my own ſpriage, Ofrick, Y 
To di 8 3 : ame affections and paſſions, and the fame ſprings} I'm juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. $44, I 
* 8 1 — * enemies] that give them motion. N  Rymer. Let goats for food their loaded udders lend; . 
mines, who have ſprung divers others which did | | Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſ rings to move. Pope. But neither Jpringes, ners, nor inares employ. Dry, . 
« little execution. | Tatler. 5. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent ef- | , With hairy /pringes we the birds betray, 3 
I /prung a mine, wherchy the whole neft was | fort; a ſudden ſtruggle. ET ES Slight lines of _ 3 the finny prey. 7 52 9 
; overthrown, Addiſon's Spectator. | e ae grö- a ſpring from Kan 1 SP oy: , 0 5 3 4 05 n. J. [from /pring.) „ 
1 8 8 Is en ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his might, | ne. = 
5 5 ks contrive'on ee Tudden 5 to produce hal. And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his fight. | S2&1/NGINE55, sprin'-jy-nls. 1. /. Lfrom h 
; BY friends to the 55 0 N a new project 1 Pe A * Dryden. gy.] Elaſticity; power of reſtoring itſelf. 5 
r thatiche e could not av. | hs ping his furious ſoul broke looſe, Where there is a continued endeavour of the Y 
NET Wo es hd the > could not SP” | And leg the limbs ſtill quivering on the ground! arts of a body to put themſelves into another 5 
„ent 58 A zeal againſt | 3 7 Addiſon's. Cato. ſtate, the progreſs may be much more flow; fic: 
. 8 | OE Sift. 6. Ale a ſtart of plank. it was a great while before the texture of the cor- 6 
. To e uſe. | Wy 34 Each petty hand - | puſclesof the ſteel were ſo altered as to make them A 
POET 3 . | - Can WW a ſhip becalm'd; but he that wil! ] loſe their former /pringingſs. B. 
; To ſpring the ence, to rein the prancing _ | Gol, and en her-t6 her ends, muſt know on air is a in fluid N r e e MN 
„ WY 9 8 „en dees, his currents; how to ſhift his ſails; elaſtieity and ſpringingſi, capable of condenſatuon A 
7. Of the verb þ £ ns Pe pamary ens au £0 . AP her ſprings are, her leaks, and how to ſtop and des. 5 : | Beatty. Z 


| . 22 1 . : . : ; N N * 11] he horle 
' thence /pring for a fountain. Plants riſe | fountain; an ifſue of water from the | Halt.] A lameneſs by which t 
4 a | + Featth.” | | twitches up his legs. 
| - unexpectedly, and waters break out yiO- Now ſtop thy /prings; my ſea ſhall ſuck them dry, © They've all new legs, and lame ones; one would 
* lently.z thence any thing done ſuddanly,| And ſwell fo much the higher by their ebb. Sw s 
or coming haſtily, is ſaid to % Ws INEnce F, | | Shateſp, Henry VI. That never ſaw them pace before, the ſpavin 


R 


JÞr mg means an elaſtick body. Thys the | Springs on the tops of hills paſs through a great And ſpringbalt reign'd among them. Shat. H. VII. 3 
LE ; active fignifications all import ſaddemficſs or 2 7 05 8 with leis Ae of 2 SPRI NG 1 5 N. n fring. 4 | 
PFF EL Xe. - | £5 204 ACRES Bs. Bacon Natural Hiftory. |  ſpringe ; an elaſtick nooſe. | 
SPRING, spring“, 1. J from the verb. When in th) effects ſhe doth the cauſes know,' | Woodcocks arrive firſt on the north coaſt, where 
1. The ſeaſon in 1 plants Fiſe and vege- | _And —_— et. ſtream, thinks where the /pring every plaſh-ſhootſerveth for ſpringles to 875 oP 
%%% ///“ . EL IRN A je 3 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, Þ And ſeeing the branch, conceives the root below; To SPRINGLE, spring'l. v. a. Miſprinted, ! 
And the mountain-tops that eee, . Theſe things ſhe views without the body's eyes. | ſuppoſe, for ſprinkle. 
Bow themſelves when he did ing Davin... This is Timon's laſt, - 
To his mulick plants and flowers le adds the running ſprings and ſtanding lakes, Who, ſtuck and ſpangled with your flatteries 
, Ever ſprung, as fun and ſhowers, ' | And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Waſhes it off, and ſpringles in your faces 
5 There had made laſting ſpris Shak H. vnll . Dan. | Your reeking villany, Shakep. Timon of Athens. 
55 ö 755 ſt | . | 2 a > ; 1 5 EP a oo | 4. 8 8 Se NGT 
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1. To ſcatter ; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 


2. To ſcatter in drops. 


 SeR{NELER, Sprink'-lir, 


. ten, Dut.] To throw out 


> 


sR 


2 N 52 | PD . Ve 2 4 
rip, spring“-tid. u. J. [/pring an 
* Tide pr the new and full moon ; | 
0 bigh tne. like oringtides, full and high, 
cells in every youthful vein; 
why each tide does leſs ſupply, 
Till they quite {brink in again: 
Vf a flow in age vor ; a 3 
Tis but rain, and runs not . | 
e Dryden's Tyrannicꝭ Love. 
when the moon chiefly reigns; 
or near a ſpringtide. 
Grew's Coſmologia. 
adj, [from:/pringe.] 
the power of reſtoring ' 


- Moſt people die | 
that is, in the night, or upon 


SpRI NO, Sprin'-JF- 
1. Elaſtick; having 
itſelf. | 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
Such as it is, to fan the vital flame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and languiſh'd in th' arterial road; 
While the tir'd heart had ſtrove, with fruitleſs pain, 
To puſh the lazy tide along the vein. 


1 


| Blackmore's Creation. 
This vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems un- 

. intelligible, by feigning the particles of air to be 
foringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoaps, or by 
any other means than a repulſive power. Nezvton. 


Though the bundle of fibres which conſtitute | 
the muſcles may be ſmall, the fibres may be ſtrong | 


and ſpringy. Arbuthnot. 

If our air had not been a /#ringy body, no ani- 

- mal could have exerciſed the very function of re- 
ſpiration; and yet the ends of reſpiration are not 
ſerved by that {pringineſs, but by ſome other un- 
known quality. Who Bentley's Sermons. 
2. [From fpring.] Full of ſprings or fountains. . 
Not neg; -*- 
Where the ſandy or gravelly lands are ſpringy 

or wet, rather marl them for graſs than corn. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


a. { ſprinkelen, Dut.]* 


ToSPRINKLE, sprink'l. V. 


Take handfuls of aſhes of the furnace, and let 
Moſes ſprinkle it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 
them, | 


Sprinkle water of purifying upon 
| , Num. viii. 7. 


3- To 
n . 
Let us draw near with a true heart, in full aſ- 
ſurance of faith, having our hearts ſprinlled from 
an evil conſcien cee. Hebrews, 
Wings he wore _ oy 
Of many a colour d plumeſprin led with gold. Mili. 
Ihe prince with living water /prin#led oer 
His limbs and body; then approach'd the door, 
Poſſeſs'd the porch. Dryden . Aneid. 


To SPRINKLE, sprink I. . 1. To perform the 
act of ſcattering in ſmall drops. 
Ihe prieſt ſhall ſrintle of the oil 
* finger... | 7 Lev. xiv. 
— Baptiſm may well enough be performed by 

+ Jer inkling, or effuſion of water. Aylife's Parergon. 
When dext' rous damſels twirl the ſprinlling mop, . 
And cleanſe the ſpatter'd ſaſh, and icrub the ſtairs, 
Know Saturday appears. _ Gay's Trivia. 


u. . (from ſprinkle, } 


with his 


* 
* 
* 


| 
One that ſprinkles. | 
To SPRIT, sprit“. v. a. lrpryxxan, Sax. ſpruy- 
FA | to eject with 
force. Commonly. hitte | 
I oads ſometimes exclude or ſprit out a dark and 
. liquid matter behind, and a venomous condition 
there may be perhaps therein; but it cannot be 
8 called their urine. | > Brown. 

To SrRir, sprit. v. n. [ypnyrtan, Sax. /priy- 
ten, Dut.] To ſhoot; to germinate; to 

F ſprout. Iſed of barley wetted for malt. 
Aux, sprit“, 1. /. Ifrom the verb.] Shoot; 


iy 
* 
* % 


* 


beſprinkle ; to waſh, wet, or duſt by | 


| - Youngcoleworts. 


SPR 


Phe barley, after it has been couched ſour days, 
will ſweat a little, and ſhew the chit or /#r:t at 
the root- end of the corn, Mortimer Huſbandry. 
SPRI'TSAIL, 8prit'-8al. 1. / [ ſprit and ſail.] 
The ſail which belongs to the boltſprit 


3 


. maſt. : Dic. | 
Our men quitted themſelves of the fireſhip, by } 
cutting the Poritfait tackle off with their ſhort | 


hatchets. Wiſeman. 
SPRITE, sprit. u. /. [contracted from Spirit. 
A ſpirit; an incorporeal agent. | 
The /prites of fiery termagants in flame : 
Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pope. 
SPRITEFULLY, spri't-fül- v. adv. [See 
SPRIGHTFULLY,] Vigorouſly ; with life 
and ardour. | | 
The Grecians ſpritefully d 
| corſe, | 
And hearſt it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman's 7iiad. 
SPRI'TELY, sSprit-ly, adv. {from fprite.] Gaily. 
You have not ſeene young heiffers, highly kept, 
Fill'd full of daiſies at the field, and driven 
Home to their hovels; all ſo /pritely given, 
That no roome can containe them. Chapman, 
SPRONG, sprong. The preterite of ſpring. 
Obſolete. 

Not miſtruſting, till theſe new curioſities ſprong 
up, that ever any man would think our labour 
herein miſpent, or the time waſteſully conſumed. 

FE 125 . Hooker, 
To SyROVUT, sprout'. v. n. [rpnycran, Sax. 
ſprupten, Dut. Sprout, ſprit, and by a very 
frequent tranſpolition /pirt or ſpurt, are all 
the ſame word.] 
1. To ſhoot by vegetation ;* to germinate. 
The ſ#rowting leaves that ſaw you here, | 
And call'd their fellows to the ſight. Cooley. 
Try whether theſe things in the /prouting do in- 
creaſe weight, by weighing them before they are 
hanged up; and afterwards again, when they are 
ſprouted. ; | Bacon. 

That leaf faded, but the young buds ſprouted 

on, which afterwards opened into fair leaves. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
We find no ſecurity to prevent germination, 
having made trial of grains, whoſe ends, cut off, 
have notwithſtanding ſprouted. Brown's Yulg. Err. 

Old Baucis is by old Philemon ſeen 

S: routing with ſudden leaves of ſprightly 


/ 
rew from the darts the 


— 
— — 


— 


| 


* 


green. 


Hence /prouting plants enrich the plain and wood; 
For phyſick ſome, and ſome defign'd for food. 
995 Blachmore. 
Envied Britannia, ſturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and ſprouts againſt the ſtroke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. 
rior. 
Rub malt between your hands to get the come 
or ſprouting clean away, Mortimers Huſbandry. | 
2. To ſhoot into ramifications; Þ * | 
Vitriol is apt to /prout with moiſture, . Bacon. 
3. To grow. N | 
Th' enliv'ning duſt its head begins to rear, 
And on the aſhes /prouting plumes appear. Tickel. 
SPROUT, sprout”. x. /. [from the verb.] A 
ſhoot of a vegetable. | 
Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will 
put forth /prouts for a time. Bacon, | 
Early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumbering leaves, or taſſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, -haſte I all about, 


1 


Number my ranks, and viſit every /prout. Milton. | | 


To this kid, taken out of the womb, were 
brought in the tender {pr outs of ſhrubs; and, after 
it had taſted, it began to cat of ſuch as are the | 
uſual food of goats, Ray. on the Crection. 


SyROUTS, sprout“s. 1. J pl. {from ſprout.) 


SPRUCE, spr0's. adj. [Skinner derives this 


SPRUCE, sprô's. . 


Dryden. | 


' SPRUNT, sprünt'. u. / Any thing that is 


8 PU 


with heſitation : Juxius thinks it comes 

from. ſprout. Caſauban trifles yet more con- 
temptibly. I know not whence to deduce 
it, except from pruce. In ancient books we 
find furniture of pruce a thing coſtly and 
elegant, and thence probably came /pruce.] 
Nice; trim; neat without elegance. It 
was anciently uſed of things with a ſerious 
meaning; it is now uſed only of perſons, 
and with levity. 

| The tree 


© 


** 


That wraps that cryſtal in a wooden tomb, 


Shall be took up ſpruce, fill'd with diamond. Donne. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ſtreet, 
Tho? ſome more ſpruce companion thou doſt meet. 

| ; | Hs ig Donne. 
Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 
Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring; 
The graces, and the roſy-boſom'd hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring. Milton, 
] muſt not flip into too ſpruce a ſtyle for ſerious 
matters; and yet I approve not that dull inſipid 
way of writing practiſed by many chymiſts. Boyle. 
He put bis band and beard in order, 
The /prucer to accoſt and board her. 'Hwlibras, * 
He is ſo /pru6, that he can never be genteel. 
| Tatler. 
h that rag- 
ſpruce and 
Arbuthnet. 
e noun. ] 


This Tim make a ſtrange figure wit 
ged coat under his livery : can't he go 
clean? 5 
To SPRUCE, sprö's. v. n. [from th 
To dreſs with affected neatneſs. 
55 A ſpecies of fir. 
SPRUCEBE'ER, 8pro's-ber. x. /. [from ſpruce, 
wy of fir.] Beer tinctured with branches 
of fir, V3 
In ulcers of the kidneys, /prucebeer is a good 
balſamick. 3 Arbutbnot. 
SPRU CELEATHER, $pro's-leth'-ar. 2. /. [car- 
rupted from Prufian leather.) Ainſworth. 
The leather was of Pruce. Dryden's Fables. 
SPRU CELY, spròö's-Iy. adv. [from ſpruce.] 
In a nice manner. | SD 
SPRU'CENESS, Spro's-nls. u. /. [from ſpruce.] 
Neatneſs without elegance. 
SPRUNG,-8prung'. The preterite and parti- 
ciple paſlive of /pring. 
Tall Norway fir their maſts in battle ſpent, 
And Engliſh oaks /prung leaks and planks reſtore. 
Dryden, 


Now from beneath Maleas' airy height N 
'Aloft the ſprung, and ſteer'd to Thebes her flight... 

a | Pope. 
 Whoyprung from kings ſhall know leſs joy than4, 
Pope. 
ſnort, 

and will not cafily bend. 
Sup, spud'. z. /. A ſhort knife; any ſhort 
thick thing, in contempt. 574-2397 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt 
Than ſtrongeſt weeds that grow theſe ſtones be- 
„ 40ers : ; „„ 
My ſpud theſe nettles from the ſtones can part, 
No knife ſo keen to weed thee from my heart. Scr i. 
SPU'LLERS of Tarn, 8pul-larz 6v yarn. 2. /. 
(perhaps properly /poolers.}- Are ſuch as 
are employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, 
Did 


and fit for the loom. | 
Cs sp m. 1. . [ſpuma, Lat.] Foam; 
ot ; | | e N 


Materials dark and crude, 5 5 

Of ſpirituous and fiery /pume, till touch d. 
Wich heaven's ray, and temper d, they ſhoot forth 
So beauteous, op'ning to the ambient liglit. Milt. 
Waters frozen in pans, after their diſſolut ion, 
leave a froth and ſpume upon them, which are 
cauſed by the airy parts diffuſed by the congealable 
mixture. Brus Hulgar Errours, 


To Sun, 5pm. v. . LHbamo, Lat.] To | 


/ 


- 


ſprout, -- 


word from preux, Fr. but he prepoſes it 


foam ;;/to'froth, | „ 
e 3 SPU'MOUS, 


7 SrUNGE, spandzh'. v. u. [rather To ſponge.] 


8 


powder of rotten willows: ſpund, or touchwood 


SPUR, spur. 1. J. [rpuna, Sax. Hpore, Dan: 


loclea's picture. | | 
| Whether the body politick be | 


«. 


8 PU 


| adj. | ſpumeus, Lat. 
from the noun, | 


Spu' nous, vis 95 
Sp uur, sp m-. 
Frothy; foamy. 


The cauſe is the putrefact ĩon of the body by un- 


natural heat: the putrifying parts ſuffer a turgeſ- 
. cence, and becoming airy and ſpumous, aſcend unto 
the ſurface of the water; Brown. 
Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 
The ſpumy waves prochim the wat'ry war; 
And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 


March onwards, and inſult the rocky ſhore. .Dryd.-} 


The ſfumous and florid ſtate of the blood, in 
Paſſing through the lungs, ariſes from its own 
elaſticity, and its violent motion, the atrial parti- 

cles expanding themſelves, Arbuthnot. 
Spun, spün“. The 
of hin. 

The nymph nor ſpun, nor dreſs'd withartfulpride; 
Her veſt was gather d up, her hair was tied. Addi/. 

SPUNGE, spündzh'. n. /. ( pongia, Lat.] A | 
ſponge. See SPONGE, 


When he needs what you have gleaned, it is but | | 


ſqueezing you, and, unge, you ſhall be dry again. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Conſidering the motion. that was impreſſed by 
the painter's hand upon the ſpunge, compounded 
with the ſpecifick gravity of the ſpunge and the 
reſiſtance of the air, the ſpunge did mechanically 
and unavoidably move in that particular line of 
motion. Bentley's Sermons. 


To hang on others for maintenance. 

This will maintain you, with the perquilite of 
ſpunging while you are young. Swift to Gay. | 
U'NGING HOUSE,  spundzh'-Ing-hous. 2. /. 
[ /pungeand Houſſe.] A houſe to which debtors 

are taken before commitment to priſon, 

where the bailiffs ſponge upon them, or 

riot at their coſt. + 2 

A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a ſpung- 
inghouſe. | Swift, 

SpuinGY, 8pundzh'-y. adj. [from /punge ] 
1. Full of ſmall holes, and ſoft like a ſponge. 

Some Engliſh wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worſe air our ſtaple trade. Dryden. 
2. Wet; moiſt; watery. 

I ſaw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, | 
There vaniſh'd in the ſun-beams. Shak. Cymbeline, 

3. Having the quality of imbibing: 


There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 


More /pungy to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear. Shak. | 
Sruxk, spünk'. u. / Rotten wood; touch- 


wood. See SPONK. | 
To make white powder, the beſt way is by the 
prepared, might perhaps make it ruſſet. | 
3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Illan. and Dut. efperon, Fr.) 
1. A ſharp point fixed in the rider's Heel, 
with which he pricks his horſe to drive him 
forward. „ 3 
i He horrowing that homely armour for want of 
aà better, had come upon the ſpur to redeem Phi- 
2 : ; Sidney. 


A horſe whereon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the ſeat, that it may know” 
. He can command it, lets it ſtraight feel the ſpur. 


Sale hb. 


He preſently ſet urs to his horſe, and departed 
with the reſt of the company. | 
PPP Hiftory of the Turks. 

Was 1 for this intitled Sir, © © 

And gut, with ruſty ſword and ſpur, 

For fame andhenour to wage battle? Hudibrat. 
2. Incitement ; inſtigation. It is uſed with to- 


preterite and part. paſſ. 


* 


So much they ſpur their expedition. 


before the effect. Dr3den has uſed it with 


4 [ 


s $ | 4 2 * 


83 


af ; but, if he ſpeaks properly, he means 
to make the following word perſonal. 


be ſome end, the deſire whereof provoketh unto 
motion, how ſhould that divine power of the ſoul, 
that ſpirit of our mind, ever ſtir itſelf into action, 
unleſs it have alſo the like pur? Hooker. 
What need we any ur, but our own cauſe, 
To prick us to redreſs? Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 


His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made 


upon the ſpur of a particular occaſion, but out of 
providence of the future, to make his people more 
and more happy. 56g | Bacon. 

Reward is the ſpur of virtue in all good arts, 
all laudable attempts; and emulation, which is the 


rewards are propoſed, Dryden, 
The chief, if not only, pur to human induſtry 
and action, is uneaſineſs. Locle. 


The former may be a /þur to the latter, till age 


makes him in love with the ſtudy, without any 
childiſh bait. Cbeyne. 
3. A ſtimulus; a prick ; any thing that galls 
and teazes. | | 
Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their ſpurs together. 


with which he fights. 
Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth ; 
as for their ſþvr, it is but a nail. | Bacon, 
Animals have natural weapons to defend and 
offend; ſome talons, ſome claws, fome ſpurs and 
beaks. Ray. 
5. Any thing ſtanding out; a ſnag. 
5 5 The ftrong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ſhake, and pluckt up by the ſpurs 
The pine and cedar. Shakeſp. 
To SPUR, spur'. v. a. {from the noun.) 
1. 2 prick with the ſpur; to drive with the 
. 

"My friend, who always takes care to'cure his 
horſe of ſtarting fits, ſpurred him up to the very 
ſide of the coach. A.idifor. 

Your father, when he mounted. 


= Rein'd em in. ſtrongly, and he ſpurr'd them hard. 


Ws Dryden. 
Who would be at the trouble of learning, when 
he finds his ignorance is careſſed? But when you 


brow-beat and maul them, you make them men; 


for though they have no natural mettle, yet, if 
they are /purred and kicked, they will mend their 
pace. | 
forward. 
Lovers break not hours, 1 | 
Unleſs it be to come before their time: 


Let the awe he has got upon their minds be ſo 


tempered with the marks of good-will, that 


affection may ſpur them to their duty. 
3. To drive by force. 


Locke. 


Love will not be /purr'dto what it loaths. Sol. 


To SPUR, Spur”. v. 1. | 
1, To.travel with great expedition. 
With backward bows the Parthians ſhall be there, 
And, ſpurring from the fight, confeſs their fear: 
A double wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's brows. 


2. To-preſs forward, | 
Aſcanius took th' alarm, while yet he led, 
And, ſpurring on, his equals ſoon o'erpaſs'd. ' 
8 3 1 85 Dryden Aneid. 
Some hold men, though they 
finite ignorance and errour, 
refine themſelves. Grew: 


Sev'RGALLED, spür-gäld. adj; [pur and 
gall.) Hurt: with the ſpur. © 
2 I was not made a horſe, 
And yet 1 bear a burthen like an aſs, | 


SpurgalFdand tir'd by jauating Bolingbroke. Sha. | 


What! ſball each ſpurgall'4 hackney of the day, 
Or each new-penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
Tg break my windows, if I treat a friend C Pope. 


4 


Seeing then that nothing can move, unleſs there 


other ſpur, will never be wanting, when particular 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
4. The ſharp points on the legs of a cock | 


: Collier an Pride, | 
2. To inftigate ; to incite ;: to urge 


Shakeſp. 5 


43 Uplifted ſpurn'd the ground. 


Dryden. | 


begin with in- 
yet, by Hurring on, 


8 P U 


SPURGE, spùrdzh“. =: ſ. [e/ſpurge, 


Fr. , 
Dut. from purgo, Lat.] A plant 15 leut 


purgative. Spurge is a general name 
Engliſh for all milky purgative plants. :” 
Every part of the plant abounds Ys = 
juice. There are ſeventy-one ſpecies of this plant 
of which wartwort is one, Broadleaved kurse 1 
a biennial plant, and uſed in medicine under 0 
name of cataputia minor. The milky juice in 
theſe plants is uſed by ſome to deſtroy warts; but 
particular care ſhould be taken in the application 
becauſe it is a ſtrong cauſtick. Miller. 
That the leaves of cataputia, or ſpurge, 3 
plucked upwards or downwards, perform cher 
operations by purge or vomit, is à ſtrange con- 
ceit, aſcribing unto plants poſitional operations, 


: | Brown's Vulgar Errqu,, 

SeURGE Flax, spurdzh' flaks. n. / [thymelzg 

Lat.] A plant. 

SPURGE Laurel or Mezereon, sphrdzh' 16r'-ril. 
n. ſ. [chamadaphne, Lat.) A plant. 

SPURGE Olive, spurdzh OV-liv. 1. / (cha- 
mælea, Lat.] A ſhrub. 

SPURGE Mort, spuùrdzh-würt. 1. . (xiphion, 
Lat.. A plant. 


SPU'RIOUS, spù'-ryüs. adj. [ ſpurins, Lat.] 
1. Not genuine; counterfeit ;' adulterine. 

Reformed churches reject not all traditions, but 

ſuch as are ſpurious, ſuperſtitious, and not con- 

ſonant to the prime rule of faith, M bite. 

The coin that ſnows the firſt is generally rejected 

as ſpurious, nor is the other eſteemed more authen- 

tick by the preſent Roman medaliſts. Adi/.on1taly, 

If any thing elſe has been printed, in which 

we really had any hand, it is loaded with ſpurious 

additions. Swift, 
2. Not legitimate; baſtard. 5 

Vuoour Scipios, Cæſars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 

Theſe gods on earth, are all the h ious brood | 

Of violated maids. Addiſon's Cato, 


SPU'RIOUSNESS, spù'-ryüs-nis. . J. [from 
ſpurious.) Adulteratenels; ſtate of being 
counterfeit, | 5 

You proceed to Hippolytus, and ſpeak of his 
ſburioufueſs with as much confidence as if you 
were able to prove it. Waterland. 


SpPU'/RLING, spür'-Ung. 2. /. [eſperlan, Fr.] 
A ſmall ſea-fiſh. | 
All-faints, do lay for porke and ſowſe, 
For ſprats and /purlings for your houſe. Tuſſr- 


To SPURN, spürn'. v. a. [rpopman, Sax.) . 
1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the foot. 
They ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant. Shak. Henry Vl. 
Say my requeſt 's unjuſt, | 

And ſpurn me back; but if it be not ſo, 
Thou art not honeſt. Shakeſp. Coriolanuc. 
Voou that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you ui a ſtranger cur | 
Over your threſhold. Shateſp. Merchant of Venict. 
He in the ſurging ſmoke 


Miltane 
So.was I forc'd 
To do a ſovereign juſtice.to myſelf, 
And ſpurn thee from my preſence. Dryden's Don Seb. 

Then will 1-draw up my legs, and /purn her 
from me with my foot. Addiſon's Spectator, 

A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 
That threats a fight, and /purns the riſing ſand. Pope. 

When Athens finks by fates unjuſt, 

When wild barbarians /purn her duſt. Popes 
Now they, Who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crow", 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down. Pe 

To reject; to ſcorn; to put away, with 
_ contempt ; to diſdain. 

In wiſdom I ſhould aſk your name; 

But ſince thy outſide looks ſo fair and warlike, 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay, 
By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn, Shak. 
{ 3+ To treat with contempt. 


* 
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25 SpURT, spürt“. v. 7. [See To SPIRT.] 


SrurA rien, epi-ta-chan. u. J. 


8 PI 


Domeſticks will ay a more chearful ſervice, 
when r ſind . not ſpurned becauſe fob 
* has laid them at their maſters feet. Locke, 


Ny spürn“. v. u. TH 
3 To make contemptuous oppoſition + £0 
inſolent rentance. 
_ _— ſon to blunt he A 5 1 | 
ds the peace and ſafety of your perſon : 
Nay ins: to e your moſt royal image. Shak, 
I, Pandulph, do religiouſly demand | 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 
80 wilfully doſt /purn ? Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 
| Inſtruct me why ; 
Vanoc ſhould /purn againſt our rule, and ſtir 
"The tributary provinces to war. Philips's Briton. 
2. To toſs up the heels; to kick or ſtruggle. 
The drunken chairman in the kennel /purns, 
The glaſſes ſhatters, and his charge o'erturns. (ay. 
SpURN, spùrn'. 7. /. [from the verb.] Kick; 
inſolent and contemptuous treatment. 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th* unworthy takes. 
Shaleſp. Hamlet. 


SPUR NE Y, spur- ny. u. J. A plant. | 
Sr ank, spür- rür. 1. J. [from ſpur.] One 
who uſes ſpurs. 


Sev'RRIER, spür- ryür. u. / [from pur.] One | 


who makes ſpurs. 1 
SpU'RRY, spür- ry. 7. /. { /pergula, Lat.] A 
plant. | 


To fly out with a quick ſtream. 

If from a puncture of a lancet, the manner of 
the ſpurting out of the blood will ſhew it. 

" Wriſ-man's Surgery. 

SrvU'RWAY, spür- wa, u. J. [ ſpur and avay.) 

A horſe-way; a bridle road: diſtin& from | 

a road for carriages. 


0 ſputum, 
Lat.] The act of ſpitting. 
A moiſt conſumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moiſt ſputation, or expectoration: a dry one 
is known by its dry cough, Harvey on Conſumptions. 
To SPU'T TER, -8put'-tor. v. n. puto, Lat.] 
1. To emit moiſture in ſmall flying drops. 
If a manly drop or two fall down, 
It ſcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, uit ring in the flame, works outwards 
| Into tears, Dryden. 
2. To fly out in ſmall particles with ſome 
Bolle. 
The nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, / 
Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 
Whenſparkling lampstheir ſputt*riag light advance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as with 
the mouth full ; to throw out the ſpittle 
by haſty ſpeech. 5 4 
A pinking owl ſat ſputtering at the ſun, and 
aſked him what he meant, to ſtand ſtaring her 
in the eyes? ;  L' Eftrange. 
They could neither of them ſpeak their rage; 
and fo fell a ſputtering at one another, like two 
roaſting apples, | Congre ve. ; 
Though he puter through a ſeſſion, © 
It never makes the leaſt impreſſion; 1 0 


K 


Whate'er he ſpeaks for madneſs goes. S:oift. | 
To Spv'TTER, 'sptit'-thr. v. a. To throw 


out with noiſe and heſitation, 
| Thou doſt with lies the throne invade; 
Obtending heav'n for whatCer ills befall, 


And ſpuiPring under Tpecious names thy gall. Dryd. | 


ln the midſt of careſſes, and without the leaſt 


pretended incitement, to ſputter out the baſeſt 
accuſations ! | Swift. 


Sev'TTER, spüt'-tür. u. J. Moiſt | 

6 out in ſmall drops. 0 1 7 
PU'TTERER, spüt-tér-Er. . l. from ſput- 
ter.] One that ſputters. NINO 


PY, sp. n. J. Laſbio, Welſh; eſpion, Fr. 


Hie, Dut. ſpeculator, Lat. ] 


R is obſerved 


s 
by a German, that /py has been in all ages 
a word by which the eye, or office of the 
eye, has been expreſſed : thus the Arima/- 
pians of old, fabled to have but one eye, 

were ſo-called from ari, which among the 
nations of Caucaſus ſtill fignifies one, and 
pi, which has been received from the old 
Afiatick languages for an eye, fight, or one 
that es.] One ſent to watch the conduct 
or motions of others; one ſent to gain 
intelligence in an enemy's camp or country. 

| We'll hear poor rogues : 
Talk of court news, and we'll talk with them too, 
And take upon 's the myſtery of things, 
As if we were God's / ien. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Spies of the Volſcians 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shaleſp. Coriolauus. 
Every corner was poſſeſſed by diligent ie, 

upon their maſter and miſtreſs. Clarendon. 

come no y, 
With purpoſe to explore, or to diſturb, 
The ſecrets of your realm. Milion's Paradiſe Left. 
Such command we had, h 
To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a %%, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. Milton. 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 

All they ſubdue become their ies: 
Secrets, as choſen jewels, are 
Preſented to oblige the fair. 
Over my men Ill ſet my careful hies, 

To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Dryden. 

Theſe wretched ies of wit muſt then confeſs, 
They take more pains to pleaſe themſelves the leſs. 
| Dryden. 
Thoſe who attend on their ſtate, are ſo many 
ſpies placed upon them by the publick to obſerve 
them nearly, Atterbury, 

To SPY, spy. v. a. [See SPY. u. ,.] 

1, To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance, or 
in a ſtate of concealment; to eſpy. | 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 
If it could ſpeak as well as y, 
This were the worſt that it could ſay, 
That being well I fain would ſtay, 
As tyger pied two gentle fawns. 


Waller. 


FEY 


Donne. 


Milton. 


A countryman pied a ſnake under a hedge, | 


half frozen to death. L' Eftrange. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I þy; 

Haſte in his ſteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 
One in reading ſkipped over all ſentences where 
he jpied a note of admiration. Swift. 
2. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has pied ſome defect in 
an entail, how ſolicitous are they to repair that 
errour! Decay of Piety. 

3. To ſearch or diſcover by artifice. 
| Moſes ſent to / out Jaazar, and took the 
villages. | Numbers. 
To Spy, sps. v. 1. To ſearch narrowly. 
It is my nature's plague 
To ſey into abuſe; and oft my jealouſy 
Shapes faults tha: are not. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Sey'BOAT, s8pY'-bdt. . /. | /py and boat.] 
A boat ſent out for intelligence. f 

Giving the colour of the ſea to their ſpyboats, 
to keep them from being diſcovered, came from 
the Nensti.. | Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB, skwob'. adj. [I know not whence 
derived. ] 15 155 4 
1. Unfeathered; newly hatched. 5 
Why muſt old pigeons, and they ſlale, be dreſt, 
When there's ſo many /quab ones in the neſt? Xing. 
2. Fat; thick and ftout ; awkwardly bulky. 
E Ihe nappy ale goes round; 
Nor the /quab daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg'd it twice. 
| HBetterton. 


Squas,” skwöb'. u. J. A kind of ſofa or |. 


couch; a ſtuffed cuſhion. 
On her large /qvab you find her ſpread, . 


Like a fat corpſe upon a bed, Hoße. 


* 


8 Q f 
SQUAB, skwöb'. adv. With a heavy ſudden 
fall, plump and flat. A low word. | 
The eagle took the tortoiſe up into the air, 


and dropt him down, /quab, upon a rock, that 
daſhed him to pieces. L' Eftrenge. 


SQUABPI E, skwob-py', 1. /. [/quab and pie-} 
A pie made of many ingredients. ; 

Cornwal ſquabpie, and Devon whitepot brings; 

And Leiſter beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 


To SQUAB, skwöb'. v. 2. To fall down 
plump or flat ; to ſquelſh or ſquaſh. 
SqQUA'BBISH, skwob'-bish. adj. {from /quab.] 
Thick; heavy; fleſhy. 
Diet renders them of a ſν̊ißd or lardy habit 
of body. 1 Harvey. 


To SQUA'BBLE, skwobl. v. 1. [Kiabla, 
Swed.] To quarrel; to debate peeviſhly ; 
to wrangle ; to fight. A low word. 

Drunk ? and ſpeak parrot ? and /quabble? ſwag- 
ger.? oh, thou invincible ſpirit of wine ! © FS 

Sbaleſp. Othello. 

I thought it not improper, in a /quabbling and 
contentious age, to detect the vanity of confiding 
ignorance. | | Glanville, 

If there muſt be diſputes, is not /quabbling leſs 
inconvenient than murder? Collier on Duelling. 

The ſenſe of theſe propoſitions is very plain, 
though logicians might /quabble a whole day, 
whether they ſhould rank them under negative 
or affirmative. Watts's Logich. 


SQUA'BBLE, skwob'l. z. /. {from the verb.] 
A low brawl; a petty quarrel. 

In popular factions, pragmatick fools com- 
monly begin the /quabble, and crafty knaves reap 
the benefit, Foo L' Eftrange, 

A man whoſe perſonal courage is ſuſpected, 
is not to drive ſquadrons before him ; but may 
be allowed the merit of ſome . ſguabble, or throwing 

a bottle at his neighbour's head. Arbuthnot, 


SqQua'BBLER,8kwob'-lar. 2. / (from guabble.] 
A quarreltome fellow; a brawler. _ 
SQUA'DRON, skwi4'-drun. n. /. [e/cadron, 
Fr. /quadrone, Ital ; from quadratus, Lat.] 
I. A body of men-drawn up ſquare. 
” Thoſe half-rounding guards 
Juſt met, and cloſing ſtood in ſquadron join'd. Milt. 
2. A part of an army; a-troop. © . 
Eurynidon then rein'd his horſe, that trotted 


neighing by; . 
The king a ſoot- man, and ſo ſcowres the guad vn 
orderly. | | Chapman. 


Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than 
in a ſet battle to fight with /quadrons coming or- 
derly on. | | Knolles, 
Then beauteous Atys, with lülus bred, . - 
Of equal age, the ſecond /quadron led. Dryden. 
3. Part of a fleet; a certain number of ſhips. 
Rome could not maintain its dominion over ſo 
many provinces, without /quadrons ready equipt. 
p | | . Arbuthnot. 
SQUA'DRONED, skwa'-dründ. adj. [from 
ſquadron.) Formed into ſquadrons,  : 
They gladly thither haſte; and by a choir 
Of /quadron'd angels hear his carol fung. Milton. 
SQUA'LID, Ee Id. adj. [ gualidus, Lat.] 
Foul; naſty; filthy. ; | - 
A doleful caſe deſires a doleſul ſong, a 
Without vain art or curious compliments; 
And. ſgualid fortune into baſeneſs flowing 
Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenſer. 
Uncomb'd his locks, and ſualid his attire, _ 
Unlike the trim of love and gay deſire. 
| „ Dryden's Knight's Tale, 
All theſe Cocytus hounds with /qualid reeds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds.Dryd. 
To SQUALL, Skwal. v. 2. [ /quala, Swed.} 
Jo ſœream out as a child or woman Trighted. 
ln my neighbourhood, a very pretty 2 
ſhoulderef veal ſqualls out at the fight of a knife. 
ONT OR I Sad Spectator. | 
| | I put 


———ů — . 2 — 
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© Heſs; naſtineſs; want of cleanhneſs and 


1. To ſcatter laviſhly ; to ſpend profuſely; 


5 3. Cornered; having angles of whatever con- 


„ 


I put five into my coat · pocket; and as to the [ 


Vith, I made a countenance as if I wonld eat 
him alive, The poor man ſgualled terribly. Swift. 


Corneſius ſank back on a chair; the gueſts ſtood | 


aſtoniſhed ; the infant Squalled. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Squat, skw?l. u. /. (from the verb.] 
I. Loud ſcream 8 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 


The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ſguall. | 


. $4 Yeoh Pope, 

a. Sudden guft of wind. A failor's word. 

Sqva'LLER, skwdl-ür. x. , [from qual. 
Screamer; one that ſcreams. _ 
SUALOR, skwil-lar. 7. /. [Lat.] Coarſe- 


neatneſs. 


©. + _ Take heed that their new flowers and frwect- | 


neſs do not as much corrupt as the others dryneſs 
and fqualer, ; | Ben Fonſon. 
What can filthy poverty give elſe, but beggary, 
fulſome naſtineſs, /qza/or, uglineſs, hunger, and 
thirſt? : . Burton. 
SQUA LLY,. skwal-lF, adj. [from /quall.) 

Windy; guſty. A ſailor's word. 
Sqypauous, 8kwa-mus. adj. 

Lat.] Scaly ; covered with ſcales. 
The ſea was repleniſhed with fiſh of the carti- 
Jaginous and ſquameſe, as of the teſtaceous and 

cruſtaceous kinds. 2 

* Thoſe galls and balls are produced in the gems 
ol oak, which may be called /quamous oak cones. 
Derbam's Ph ſico- Theology. 


T5 SQUA/NDER; skw6n'-dir. v. a. [ver- 


ſehxwenden, Teuton.] 


to throw away. in idle. prodigality. 


We ſquander away ſome part of our fortune | 


At play.  Atterbury. 


_ Theyoften/quazd:r'd,but they never gave. Savage. 
Meer take a favourite waiting-maid, to inſi- 


nuate how great a fortune you brought, and how 
Üittle you are allowed to ſuander. Swift. 
Then, in plain proſe, were made twoſorts of men; 
To ſquander ſome, and ſome to hide agen. Pope. 

© True friends would rather fee ſuch thoughts us | 

- they communicate only to one another, than what | 
they ſquander about to all the world. Pope. 
How uncertain it: is, whether the years we 
propoſe to ourſelves ſhall be indulged to us; un- 
certain whether we ſhall have power, or even 

. Inclination, to improve them better than thoſe 
we now /quander away. Nager. 


2. To ſcatter; fo diſſipate; to diſperſe. 


He hath an argoſie bound to Tripolis, another 
to the Indies, and other ventures he hath Hh. 
_ .. gered abroad. 


- 'The troops we ſuander d firſt again appear 
From ſev'ral quarters, and incloſe the rear. Dryden. 
He is a ſucceſsful warrior, 
And has the ſoldiers hearts; upon the ſkirts 


| Of Arragon ourfquander'd troops he rallies Da. 
$qUa'NDERER, 8kwon'-dEr-hr. n. / [from | 
Jquander.]. A fpendthrift ; a prodigal ; a |. 


. waſter; a laviſher. | 
Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from 
the beginning to be ſquanderers and waſters. Locle. 


SQUARE, skwir. adj. [y/awdr, Welſh ; | 


guadratus, Lat.] 
1. Cornered; having right angles. 


All the doors and poſts were /quare, with the | 


windows. 1 =o 2 Krings. 
Mater and air the varied form confound ; - - 


The ſtraight looks crooked; and the /quare grows 8. Quaternion; number four: though per- 
8 haps, in the following lines, /quare. may |. 


round. 


4. Forming a right angle. 


This inſtrument is for ſtriking ne- Eee to oy | 
| - Myſelf am enemp to all other joys  — _ 


other lines or ſtraight ſides, and try the ſquare- 
els of their work.” x Moon. 


| almoſt three ſquare, is inſerted into the firſt bone 


— 


| I, A figure with right angles and equal ſides. 
[ /quameus, | © 


Moodioard. 


— 


Sbaleſp. 


Prior. 


s A 
: Catching up in haſte his three ſquare ſhield, |} 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. 


| | | Spenſer. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure 
of an 8; one end of which being thicker, and 


of the ſternon. 
4. Parallel; exactly ſaitable. 
She 's a moſt triumphant lady, if report be 
ſquare to her. Shakeſp. 
5. Strong; ſtout ; well ſet : as, a /quare man. 
6. Equal; exact; honeſt; fair: as, ſquare 
dealing. ; 


W ifſeman's Surgery. 


i 


All have not offended; 
For thoſe that were, it is not /quare to take | 
On thoſe that are, revenge; crimes like to lands 
Are not inherited. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. | 

7, {In geometry.] Square root of any num- 
ber is that which, multiplied by itſelf, | 

produces the ſquare, as 4 is the ſquare root 
of 16; becauſe 4 Xx 4=16; and likewiſe 
6 the /quare root of 36, as 6 X6:=36. -. 


SQUARE, s$kwi'r. n. /. [quadra, Lat.) 


4 —_ 


Then did a ſharped ſpire of diamond bright, 
Ten feet each way, in ſquare appear to me, 
Juſtly proportion'd up into his height, 
So far as archer might his level ſee. Spenſer. | 
' Rais'd of grafly turf their table was; | 
And on her ample /quare from ſide to ſide 
All autumn pil'd. Milton. 
2. An area of four ſides, with houſes on each 
fide. | 
The ſtatue of Alexander VII. ſtands in the 
large /quare of the town, Addiſon on Italy. 
3. Content of an angle. | | 
In rectangle triangles the ſquare which is made 
of the {ide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is equal 
to the ſquares which are made of the ſides contain- | 
ing the right angle. Brown. 
4. A rule or inſtrument by which workmen 
meaſure or form their angles. h 


| 


neſs of workmanſhip or conduct. Not now | 

much uſed. TD oo re 

In St. Paul's time, the integrity of Rome was 

famous; Corinth many ways reproved; they of 

Galatia much more out of ſquare. Heoker. 

The whole ordinance of that government was | 

at firſt evil plotted, and through other overfights 

came more out of ſquare, to that diſorder which 

it is now come unto. Szenſer's Ireland. 
l I have not kept my ſquare, but that to come 

Shall all be done by th' rule. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

Nothing ſo much ſetteth this art of influence out 

of ſquare and rule as education. Raleigh. 


now in uſe, | 

He alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had. 
In the brave /quares of war. 
'  , Our ſuperfluous lacqueys and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 


To purge this field of ſuch a hilding foe. Shate/p. 


its root, can be exactly found, which mul- 
tiplied by itſelf produces the ſquare. Fhe 
following example is not accurate. | 
: Advance thy golden mountains to the ſkies, 
On the broad baſe of fifty thouſand riſe; _ 
Add one round hundred; and, if that 's not fair, 


Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare. Pope. 


mean-only capacity. 
: I profeſs 


Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes, 
{| And find I am alone felicitate : 


_— 


| xx. Rule; conformity. A proverbial uſe 


i 


5. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion; juſt- | 


6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare. Not 


Shakeſp. | 
F To eccommodate ; to fit. 


About our [quares of battle, were enow 5 


3. A ſquare number is when another, called 


Sbaleſp. 


$QU 

9. Level; equality. | 
Men ſhould ſort themſelves with th 
for a rich man that converſes upon the 

a poor man, ſhall certainly undo him. L Eftrange 


We live not on the /qzare with ſuch as ther. 
Such are our betters whocan better pleaſe, Dry 


10. Quartile; the aſtrological ſituation of 
planets, diſtant ninety degrees from each 
oo, Fo 

To th' other five 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, 
In ſextile, /quare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
Of noxious efficacy, Milton's Paradiſ: Lf. 


eir equals; 
ſquare with 


I thall break no ſquares whether it be ſo or nat, 

; | L Eftrang,, 

12. Squares go. The game proceeds. Cheſc. 
boards being full of ſquares. 

One frog looked about him to ſee how fg 

went with their new king. L Eftrars, 


To SQUARE, 8kwar.-v. a. [quadro, Lat. from 
the noun. } 
1. To form with right angles, 
2. To reduce to a ſquare. 
Circles to ſquare, and cubes to double, 
Would give a man exceſſive trouble. Prim, 


3. To meaſure; to reduce to a meaſure. 
Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 

For depravation, to ſquare all the ſex 
By Creſſid's rule. Shale, 


3. To adjuſt; to regulate; to mould; to 
ſhape. By 

Dreams are toys; | 

- Yet for this once, yea ſuperſtitiouſly, 
I will be fquar'd by this. Shakyp. Winter's Tab, 
How frantickly [ ſquare my talk! Sal 
Thou 'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world, 
And /quar'ft thy lite accordingly. Shale 
He employs not on us the hammer and the chiz- 
zel, with an intent ro wound or mangle us, but 
only to ſquare and faſhion our hard and ſtubborn 
hearts, | Boyle's Serapbict Liv, 
God has deſigned us a meaſure of our undertał- 
ings; his word and law, by the proportions where 
we are to /quare our actions. Decay of Pitt, 
The oracle was enforced to proclaim Socratesto | 
be the wiſeſt man in the world; becauſe he applied 
his ſtudies to the moral part, the /quaring. men's 
lives. | | Hammel, H 
His preaching much, but more his practice 
wrought ; | 1 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught: 
For this by rules ſevere his life he ,- 
That all might ſee the doctrine which * 
1 | Hun, 
This muſt convince all ſuch who have, upons: 
wrong interpretation, preſumed to /quare opinions 
by theirs, and have in loudexclamationsſhewn ther 
abhorrence of univerſity education. Suh 


| Eye me, bleſt providence, and /quare my tris 
To my proportion'd ſtrength. Mila, 
Some proſeſſions can equally /quare themſelves 


to, and thrive under, all revolutions of goverkmeb- 


In Soul. 


6. To reſpect in quartile. | 
E O'er Libra's ſign a crowd of toes prevails, 4 
The icy goat and crab that ſquare the {calcs. Cruch. 
| To SQUARE, 8kwa'r. v. u. 
I. To ſuit with; to fit with. 
I ſet them by the rule; and, 25 they Jour: 7 
Or deviate from undoubted 2 1 fare. Y 
His deſcription ſquares exactly to lime. : 
Theſe marine bodies do not /qrare with — 
opinions, but exhibit phænomena that _ 


2, To quarrel j to g8⁰ to oppoſite ſides. 
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At 


tent ; as three ſquare, five ſquare, * © 


\ 
hb — 
"7 
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In your dear love; 


1 ee U 


ſolete.- 


— 


r : SQU. 8 


25 . Are you ſuch fools - 1 A bear might ſoon be made a wit; + W | 
| T's ſquare for this? Fall it offend you then | And that, for any thing in : 1 504 1. 8 or paſs, in conſequence of com- 
| That both ſhould ſpeed ? Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus, Pigs might ſueal love-odes, dogs bark ſatir en | | s 
4 But they do ſquare, that all their elves for fear | ns 85 P, T A. concave ſphere of gold ſilled with water and 
| Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shak. | In florid impotence he ſpeaks, pre Proajyy » r 
1 SouA RENESS, 8KW r-nls. u. % [from /quare.] | And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet e 1 ce, let the water ſqu-eze-through it, and ſtand 
I The ſtate of being ſquare. - Te ER | 7 wen — 8 50 its out ſides in multitudes of ſmall drops, 
2 This inſtrument is for ſtriking lines ſquare to Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyſſes the /; 2 | f 5 we” 3 gm, or rg EBONY 
A - other lines or ſtraight lines, and try the ſquarenc/s of ing pigs of Homer, . Pope's One 7 Wi 2 r bh Newton's Optichss 
4 their work. © _ _  Moxon, 3. To break ſilence or ſecrecy for fear or ln "+ tak nd and ji moore ns pon Bp 
3 Motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape, are If he be obſtinate, put a civil queſtion 152 80 1 W ſyllables grown old, 
„ the accidents of body. Matis Logick, upon the rack, and he /queats, I warrant hin: : yy hos Ta poets, in a raging vein, 
= ' SquasH, sqwosh'. 7, [from quaſb.] Rl Dryden's Don Se baſtian To 10 the dregs and Squeezings of the brain, Pope, 
Y 1. Any thing ſoft and eaſily cruſhed. | SQUEAR, skweé'k. . . [from the verb.] A 5 M 3 e . een ee 
| Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough | {ſhrill quick cry; a cry of pain wy” 2 pablo: eint 
© for a boy; a3 a/queſhis before it is a peaſeod, or nb and fannly-of 55 | NAY he has crammed his guts, he is fain to ſqueeze 
£4 2 codling when it is almoſt an apple. * In panick horrour of purſuing dogs on | 80 57 x os = 2 5 . ＋ Efirange. 
7 1 1 Staksſp. Twelfth Night. | With many a deadly grunt and doleful ueat Don Sskwé“z. n. ,. [from the verb.] 
A 2. Melopepo. A plant. ä Miller. Poor ſwine! as if their pretty hearts would break 1 Fe 2 PreQuee. 
5 $quaſs is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows | NG ; 1 No coed rwngy boy's Sas e ous bag. 
bac. 555 Boyle. | To SQUEAL, skwé'l. v. 2. 55 RE) Io OT 
= 2. Any thing unripe; any thing ſoft. In To cry with a ſhrill Aae, For. | Peace the lep; bh her the? meint 
5 a . . . 1 | 5 3 but let the t 
A N ; 3 1 with pain. Sqgueaꝶ ſeems a ſhort ſudden ] Of lab'ring . cho, Sit th 4/ os 
J How like I then was to this kernel, cry, and /queal a cry continued Melodi Ewa e eee A 
Y 05 75 gentleman. Shak. Winter's. Tale, | SQUEA'MISH, skweé'm-Ish. adj [for quam Prout nat "en on e 2 1 
4 . 4. A u en All. 4 : . ; 75 2 O k 5 : | 5 1 1 5 »- 1+ fo cavy a * OW 
4 Since they will overload my ſhoulders, I. ſhall | 1 ee Ur a Woe hes r ; 
AY throw down the burden with a /quofs among them. Rur E OT 4 guited ; aving the ſtomach. He tore the earth which he had ſav'd 
3 n 7 „ eafily turned; being apt to take offence From /quelch of knight, and ſtorm'd and ray'd 
A 5. A ſhock of ſoft bodies. 38 1 . e reaſon. It is uſed always in re EG 7” 1 
E My fall was el by.» tertible es, that kg FRE ops or 8 9 a as the poor devil had recovered the /quelch, 
4 ſounded louder than the catar :& of Nixgurs. Sui. Ak - mw myo? a 5 1e ſeemed very 8 away he ſcampers, bawling like mad. I. EHrange. 
E T9 SQUASH, 8qwosh', v. a. To cruſh into pulp. 28 Paneel e Wes 45 7 Sw ane 12 eee, e xd mn 
1 To SQUAT, Skw 110 45 3 F Sidney. pars This etymology, though the beft 
E fit cowering; to fit cloſe to the ground. | That takes a baſting for a Ant antes ” INE Ong ba Bac £,: bds.! 
2 SQUAT, skwot'. adj. [from the verb. | For what's more honourable than ſcars 5 & ſmall pipe of paper filled with wild fire. 
1. Cowering; cloſe to the ground. | Or ſkin to tatters rent in wars ? Hudibra Uled in ſport. __ | 
F | Him there they found, | His muſe is ruſtick, and perhaps too plain 1. The armada at Calais, Sir Walter Raleigh was 
Squat like 1 toad cloſe at the ear of Eve. Milton. The men of ſſueamiſb taſte to entertain. Southern beg 3 85 : ay, were Taddenly driven away 
Her deareſt comrades never caught her | It is rare to ſee a man at once /ſqueami/h and "SR with JP; JL 0 RT I GOeE FOO 6 OGIARENE 
Spuat on by hams. Sui. racious > os poco oth Pay of fire-boats manleſs, and ſept upon them. 
2. Short and thick ; having one part cloſe to There is no occaſion to oppoſe th Ban: War with Spain, 
. 8 * 5 | e an | | pain, 
another, as thoſe of an animal contrated PE Lapin ein, oy — ob gow 8 5 _ The foreſt of the ſouth compareth the French 
and cowering. that wiſely. condu@s his mind in che purf 9 2. valour to a Jquib, or fire of flax, which burns and. 
The {quill-inſe@ is ſo called from ſome ſimili- knowledge, will gather what lights he can from crackles for a time, but ſuddenly extinguiſhes. 
tude to the ſquilltſh : the head is broad and /qat. either. : 5 | ”. „ 1 8 1 Vocal Foreſg. 
ITN: | : Soon Monty” crwt# minke” „ ampoons, like /quibs, may make a preſent blaze; 
V * e 1 pf 9 5 = 4 ad v. [from | But time, and thunder, pay reſpect to bays. Waller. 
3 the body, /qzat or tall. 80 EA Mis HxEss, skwE m Ish 8. from D eee B Ones | 
s bong fide all in all. N 1 ; ALS ; Aren. Ze fo : rives rattling o'er a brazen arch; 
Sovar, skwôt“. aj. .... hd Jan ni .] Niceneſs ; delicacy ; faſtidiouſ- With /quibs and crackers arm'd, to throw : 
1. The poſture of cowering or lying cloſ Bo Ep „ | Among the trembling crowd below. Sift. 
Ie ek ae 1 8 3 "a = ; 8 „W535 1 muſt laugh at Criticks on verſe, as /quibs on triumphs . 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw ; 3 5 14 i eee we wo z. gangs wad odd ee oh eo ng ea aL 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grac ee F _ oth. | 2. Any petty fellow. Not in uſe. | 
 Shefitsat ſquat, and Ps par Papers 2 er Upon their principles they may revive the wor- Aſked for their paſs by every / Ne? 
| 7 | n face. Dryd, | ſhip of the hoſt of heaven; i 3 
2 p of heaven; it is but conquering a Th 5 s 
2. A ſudden fall. little /queamiſbneſs of ſtomach Stills ofe t Th C 
| e ay OE: 1 : 1. _ OTLLUNG fleet. bs. in Aſe | 
Bruiſes, /quats, and falls, which often kill others, To adminiſter this doſe, fifty thouſand opera- a ITO in the common phrale, are INE 
* Gen. 


* can bring little hurt to thofe that are te P . 
| 3 ; mperate. | tors, conſidering the /queamiſbne/s of ſome ſtomachs, | 80 en F 
Herbert. and the peeviſnneſs of young Ader, is but rea- 5 * . ſ. [ Auilla, ſeillay Lat. 
o . 5 9 


SQUAT, skwöt“. 1. /. Af 5 | 
8 þ, ort of mineral. ſonable 1 
The /quat conſiſts of tin ore and ſpar i 8 Sa. r. A plant. . 
| | 8 | par cor q7 S VEE F . . „ P . | — . bs 
71 ; ; ü 3 8 , O 3 | 
* Toter ” 22 20 oY 100 qwaka, Swed.] k. To preſs ; to cruſh between two bodies. | Jew: or.the e ee . 
out with Þ 4 Maden dolorous cry; to cry It is applied to the /7uerzing or preſſing of things | in a long ſpike and come out before the 1 1 
2 *y 8 be e downwards, as in the preſſes for printing. Willing. | He vos: me 5 12105 
a will acute tone. | The ſinking of the earth would make a convul- Good on hornet FE pears ati 
Did / e 99% an dead be ſion of the air, and that crack mult ſo ſhakeor /queeze fail, which is like 2 842 will 9 
1 2 re gibber in the Roman ſtreets.” Shak. the atmoſphere, as to bring down all the remain- | earlier than in the earth itſelf. ' Baconts Nat mig 
I els /queak not when they are liquored. ing Vapours. 221 mae "Twill down like oxymel of quill. . s 
I ſee the 3 . He reap'd the product of his labour'd ground, I The ſelf-ſame atoms 1 
The lute fil T 5 ed 3 And ſucea d the combs with golden liquor crown d. Can, in the truffle, furniſh out a feaſt; 
54 05 erneath thy nail: f ; . Dryden ' : g * E 
The & ble U ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore, | None acted mournings fore d to ſhow, q e er, wilt, cho a. Garti. 
Blu 0 wet og; for tear, the baſes roar. Dryd. Or /queeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryd. 2. A fiſh, | — 
nder buſſes, planted in every loop- hole, go off When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, | 3» Anat ( Th | 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand? Pope. The /quill-inſe& is ſo called from ſome ſimili- 


| 1 of a fiddle; and the thrumming of 
1 e a geg Draden 2. To oppreſs; to cruſh-; to haraſs. by ex- tude to the /quill iſh, in having a long bod oa 
. Who I —_— WR". Mas, old |- tortion. P | ek | vered with a.cruſt, compoſed of fu. Ky . 
ONT ing through the mouth of an eunuch? In a civil war 1 wh muſt expect to be cruſhed the head broad and ſquat. Grew, 
H | eee 8 Addiſon. and /queezed toward t e burden, L' Eftrange. SQUI'NANCY . skwy -nän- A 1. 25 . 4 ' 
They LG 77 . dns to ours: 3. To force between cloſe. bodies, 1 Squinanciey Fr. 1 | Mal ph; | 
Fol, II. Ne x 3 think fit, | To SQUEB AE, sqweè z. v. u. | - | "mation in the throat; a quinſey, _ 


— 
- ” — 
, \ o 
b * 7 


— 


Fl 


- SQUINT, akwint'. adj. ¶ /quinte, Dut. oblique, 


Qu 
Uſed for ſquinancies and inflammations ol the 
throat, it ſecmeth to have a mollifying and lenify- | 
ing virtue. : Bacon. 
In a ſuiaancy there is danger of ſuffocation. 
Wiſeman. 


tranſverie.] Looking obliquely ; looking | 
not directly; looking ſuſpiciouſly. "a: 


Where an equal poiſe of hope and 1 


Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope rather than fear, : 

And gladly baniſh /4uint ſuſpicion. Milton. 

To Saur, skwint', v. n. To look obliquely ; 

to look not in a direct line of viſion. 

Some can /quint when they will; and children 
ſet upon a table, with a candle behind them, both 
eyes will move outwards, to ſee the light, and ſo 
induce /quintiag. - Bacon. 

Not a period of this epiſtle but /quints towards 
another over againſt it. ; Pope. 

To SQUINT, skwint'. v. a. | | 

x. To form the eye to oblique viſion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet ; he gives the web 
and the pin, /quints the eye, and makes the hairlip. 

= Shaleſp. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. _ 

Perkin began already to /quint one eye upon the 
crown, and another upon the ſanAuary. | 

: 5 Bacon's Henry VII. 

'SQu1/NTEYED, 8kwint'-Id. adj, { /quintandeye.] 

2. Having the fight directed oblique, : 
. He was ſo /quinteyed, that he ſeemed ſpitefully 
to look upon them whom he beheld. _ 

a | Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 

2+ Indiret; oblique ; malignant. 

This is ſuch a falſe and /quinteyed praiſe, 
Which ſeeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears. * Denham. 
 SqQuinTIFE'Go, skwin-ty-fE-g6. adj. Squint- 
ing. A cant word. 800 8 

The timbrel and the /quintifzgo maid 

Of lfis awe thee; leſt the gods, for ſin, ; 
Should with a ſwelling dropſy ſtuff thy ſkin. Dryd. 

To Squr'xy, skwin'-ny. v. n. To look aſquint. 

A cant word. 85 1 
remember thine eyes well enough: 

Doſt thou ſguiny at me? 7 Shakefp. King Lear. 

Squire, skwtr. u. /. [contraction of e/quire ; 
eſcuyer, Fr, See ESQUIRE.]} 

1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight, 
__ He will maintain you like a gentlewoman,— 
Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail under the 
degree of a ſquire. Shakeſp. 

The reſt are princes, barons, knights, faquires, 
And gentlemen of blood.  Shateſp. Henry V. 

2. An attendant on a noble warriour. | 

Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes' /quire, 
Now left to rule Aſcanius. Dryden Aneid. 

Knights, /4vires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the ſtage. 

NE | | Pape. 
3. An attendant at court. | | | 

Return with her !—I could as well be brought 


To knee his throne, and fquire-like penſion beg, 


To keep baſe life a- foot. Sha leſp. King Lear. ; 


SqursREL, 8kwer'-ril. 2. / [eſcurueil, Fr. | 


ſciurus, Lat.] A ſmall animal that lives in 
| woods, remarkable fox leaping from tree to 


tree, . | 
Once chanc'd to find a nut, | 
In th' end of which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
© There ſcatter'd by a /quirrel, 
Which out the kernel gotten had; _— 
When quoth this fay, Dear queen, be glad, 
Let Oberon be ne er ſo mad. 2 ee 
I'll et. you ſafe from peril. 
72 SQUIRT, skwert'. v. a. (Of uncertain 
etymology. ] To throw out in a quick ſtream. . 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire 
fellows to ſquirt kennel water upon him as he 


| STAB, $tab'. u. /. [from the verb. 


2. A dark injury; a ſly miſchief. 


bs 


Paſſed along, 


| Arbuthnot , | 


To Squirt, skwirt'. v. n. To prate; to let 


— 


ö STABILITY, sta-bll-It-p. 1. /. . Aabilit, Fr. 


STA 


fly. Low cant. 

You are ſo given to ſquirting up and down, and 
chattering, that the world would ſay, I had choſen } 
a jack - pudding for a prime miniſter, L Eftrange. |] 

SqQuirT, skwert'. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream is 
ejected. | | 
He with his /quiri-fire could diſperſe 
Whole troops. Hudibras. 

His weapons are, a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to 

beſpatter. | Pope. 
2. A ſmall quick ſtream. - l 
Water thoſe with ſquiztzs of an infuſion of the 
medicine in dunged water. Bacon : Natural Hiſtory. 
SqQu!RTER, skwert'-ur, x. /. {from ſquirt.) 
One that plies a ſquirt. | 
The ſquirters were at it with their kennel water, 
. for they were mad for the loſs of their bubble, 
. Arbutbnot. 
70 STAB, $tab'. v. a. [ faven, old Dut.] 
1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. | 
Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter'd ſon ; | 
Stabb'd by the ſelf- ſame hand that made theſe 
wounds. . Shakeſp. 

Porcius, think thou ſeeſt thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all beſmear'd with blood, 
Storming at thee ! Addiſon's Gato, 

2. To wound mortally or miſchievouſly. 

LED What tears will then be ſhed! 
Then, to complete her woes, will I eſpouſe 
Hermione: *twill Jab her to the heart! A. Philips. 

To STAB, $stab'. v. 2. ; 
r. To give a wound with a pointed weapon, 
None ſhalt dare 
With ſhorten'd ſword to fab in cloſer war, 
But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Knight's Tale, 

Killing a man with a ſword or-a hatchet, are 
looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies of action; but if 
the point of the ſword firſt enter the body, it paſſes 
for a diſtin& ſpecies where it has a diſtin name; 
as in England, where it is called fabbing. Locke. 

2, To offer a ſtab, | 1 
Thou hid'ſta thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which theu haſt whetted on thy ſtony heart, 
To ftab at my frail life. Shateſp, Henry IV. 
3. To give a mortal wound, | 
He ſpeaks poinards, and every word tabs. Shak. | 


| 


N 
; 


i. A wound with a ſharp pointed weapon. 
Eg The elements . 
Of whom your ſwords are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at Hab, 
Kill the ſtill cloſing waters. Shakeſp. 
| | Cleander, 
Unworthy was thy fate, thou firſt of warriours, 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's as. Rowe. | 
3- A ſtroke; a blow. 
He had a ſcripture ready to repel them all; every 
pertinent text urged home being a direct fab to a 
temptation. | South. | 


STA'BBER, Stab'-bar. . /. [from ab.) One 


who ſtabs; a privy murderer. 
STABILIMENT, std-bil“- y- mènt. 2. /. [from 
ftabilis, Lat.] Support; firmneſs; act of 
making firm. | | 
They ſerve for ftabiliment, propagation, and 
e. | | Derham.. + 


from fab:litas, Lat.) 
1. Stableneſs ; ſteadineſs ; ſtrength to ſtand. 
By the ſame degrees that either of theſe happen, 
the ſtability of the figure is by the ſame leſſened. 


Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join d, 

Such ſtrength and ſuch fability impart, 

That ſtorms above, and earthquakes under ground, 


3. Firmneſs of reſolution. 


Temple. 


+ 


good work, ; 


Break not the pillars. 


9 
% 
44 
— 


"Blackmore. | 


4 


8 T A 


He began to try 
This and that hanging ſtone's Aal ility. 
2. Fixedneſs; not fluidity. 

Since fluidneſs and ftability are contrar 
ties, we may conceive that the firmneſs = 
of a body conſiſts in this, that the particles 5 > ty 
compoſe it do fo reſt, or are intang led, that th A 
is among them a mutual coheſion. * 


Cotten. 


STA'BLE, stä'bl. adj. able, Fr. fall; 
1. Fixed; able to ſtand. 88 Lat. 
2. Steady; conſtant; fixed in reſolution or 
conduct. - 
If man would be invariable, 
He muſt be like a rock, or ſtone, or tree; 
For ev'n the perfect angels were not able 
But had a fall more deſperate than we. Davis 
He perfect, fable; but imperfect we, 5 
Subject to change. Dryden's Knigbt' Tal,, 
3. Strong; fixed in ſtate or condition; du. 
rable. 5 
This region of change and vanity, where nothins 
is able, nothing equal; nothing could be offereq 
_ to-day but what to-morrow might deprive us of. 


Roz 4. 


STA BLE, stà'bl. n. /. [ fabulum, Lat. A 
houſe for beaſts. 
I will make Rabbah a fable for camels, 
Exra, xxv. 5. 
Slothful diſorder fill'd his fable, 


And ſluttiſh plenty deck'd her table. Prise. 


| To STA'BLE, 8ta'bl. wv. n. { Rabulo, Lat.] To 


kennel; to dwell as beaſts. 
In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, ſea monſters whely'd 
And fabled. Milton, 
To STA'BLE, $tA'bl. v. a. { fabule, Lat.] To 
put into a ſtable. | | 
STA'BLE BOY, sta bl-boy. ; n. ſ. L. table and 
STA'BLEMAN, stä' bl-man. boy, or man.] 
One who attends in the ſtable. 
As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your 
horſes to the fub/eboy. 
If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the „- 
blemen and the ſcullion to ſtand in his way. 


Sift's Di reclions to the Butler. 


I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceſt wine ; 
I would careſs ſome fableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. Bramſin, 


[STA'BLENESs, 6tA'bl-nls, 2. /. [from /2able.] 
1. Power to ſtand. | | 


2- Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; ſtability. 
The king becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, fableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, I have no reliſh of them. 
Shakeſp, 
STA'BLESTAND, $ti bl-stand. 2. /. [In law. 
Is one of the four evidences or preſump- 
tions, whereby a man is convinced to in- 
tend the ſtealing of the king's deer in the 
foreſt : and this is when a man is found at 
his ſtanding in the foreſt, with a croſs bow 
bent, ready to ſhoot at any deer ; or with 
a long bow; or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a 
tree with greyhounds in a leaſh ready to 
ip. Coæbell. 
1 keep my fablefand where I lodge my wife; 
I'll go in couples with her. 
To STA'BLISH, Stab'-lsh. v. a. [eſſablir, Fr. 
 flabilio, Lat.] To eſtabliſh; to fix; to ſettle, 
Then ſhe began a treaty to procure, 
And flablif» terms betwixt both their requeſts. er. 
Stop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, 
And ſlabliſb quietneſs an ev'ry ſide. Shat. Hen. VI. 
Comfort your hearts, and fab/iſs you in cer 
| | Fans Theſſ. 11. 17. 
Poor hereticks in love there be, 
Which think to fabliſe dangerous conſtancy; 
But I have told them, ſince you will be true, 
Youſhall be true to them who re ſalſe to you. m 


. 


Soift, 


Shakeſp. 
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Stoutly ſtruts his dame before. Milton. 
Stacls of moiſt corn grow hot by fermentation. 
; Newton. 


STACTE, stäkt. u. , An aromatick ; the 
gum that diſtils from the tree which pro- 


 STADTHOLDER, 6tat-h0l-dur. 2. /. [ fadt. 


1. A ſtick with which à man ſupports him- 
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. A ſtick uſed as 


* 


8 TA 
His covenant eh | 
To David, flablife'd as the days of heay n. 

STACK, SAK'. . “. { Bacea, Ital.] 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, 
heaped up regularly together. | 
Againſt every pillar was a Hach of billets above 

2 man's height, which the watermen that bring 

wood down the Seine laid there. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

While the marquis and his ſervant on foot were 

chaſing the kid about the fact, the prince from 

horſeback killed him with a piſtol. Wet, Buckingh. 
| While the cock | | 

To the fact or the barn-door 


AN. Ion. 


or wood, 


An inundation, ſays the fable, 
O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and ſtable ; 
Whole ricks of hay and flacks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born. Swift. 
2, A number of chimneys of funnels ſtand- 
ing together. : 
A maſon making a fact of chimneys, the foun- 
dation of the houſe ſunk. Wifſeman's. Surgery. 
70 STACK, Stk”. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pile up regularly in ricks. 
Sc likewiſe a hovel will ferve for a room, 
To ſtacł on the peaſe, Tuſſer. 
The prices of /acking up of wood ſhall give 
vou To Mortimer. 


duces myrrh. | 
Take ſweet ſpices, fafte, and galbanum. 


STA'DLE, 8tad'l. . /. [pcavel, 
dation. „„ ä 
1. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport to ano- 
. > 
2. A ſtaff; a crutch- Obſolete. 
le cometh on, his weak ſteps governing 
And aged limbs en cyprefs fadle ſtout, 
And with an ivy twine his waiſt is girt about. Spei- 
3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe and 
common uſes, as poſts. or rails. Of this 
meaning I am doubtful. 
Leave growing for ftaddles the likelieſt and beſt, 
Though ſeller and buyer diſpatched the reſt. Tuſſer. 


Sax. a foun- 


Coppice-woods, if vou leave in them ffaddles too | 
thick, will run to buſhes and briars, and have little 


clean under wood. | 
To STA'DLE, $tad'l, v. a. 
Io furniſh with ſtadles. 
Firſt ſee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 
Then ſeg it well /adled without and within. Tuſſer. 


Bacon. 


and houden, Dut.] The chief magiſtrate of 
: pon Provinces. Te 
| , 8taf'. 1. J. plur. faves. ſrezr, Sax 
Haff, Dan. aß, Dut.] ] 8 
ſelf in walking. 
| It much would pleaſe him, 
That of his fortunes you would make a far 
To lean upon. Sbaleſp, Ant. and Chop. 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaſ- 


 tiſements, that thy rod as well as thy af may 


comfort us. | King Charles. 
"= S E e he, who had met whole armies 
attle, ſhould now throw away hi | | 

fear of a dog? ;. „ 


2. A prop; a ſupport... 


Hope is a lover's Haff; walk hence with that, 


And manage it againſt defpairing thoughts. S5“. 
The bey vas the very af of my age, my very 
. ; | | Shakeſp. 

it a ſubje@ be a ſon; then ought he to be a fa 

to his father, wherewith not to ſtrike, but to 
ſain him. Holiday. 


à weapon; a club; the 


Exod. xxx. 34. | 


* 


* 


[from the noun] | 


Broome. | 


- TY imperial enſign, 


* 


_ 


STA 


A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the aff of length. 


J cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms | 


Are hir'd to bear their flaves. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
He that bought the fkin ran greater riſque than 
t'other that ſold it, and had the worſe end of the 
afF. L' Eſtrange. 
With forks and faves the felon they purſue. Dryd. 
4. Any long piece of wood. 
Hie forthwith from the glitt'ring fa unfurl'd 


To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad buruiſh'd ſhicld, 
A forky fa we dext'roully applied, 
Which, in the ſpacious ſocket turning round, 
Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addi, 


5. Round or ſtep of a ladder. 


Deſcending and aſcending by ladders, | aſcended 
at one of fix hundred and thirty-nine faves, or 
eighty- nine fathoms. . 


thority. 

| Methought this /af}, mine office-badge in court, 

Was broke in twain. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
All his officers brake their faves; but at their 

return new ſlaves were delivered unto them. 


. | 5 Hayrvard on Edward VI. 
7. (Stef, Iſland.] A ſtanza; a feries of verſes 


regularly diſpoſed, ſo as that, when the 
ſeries is concluded, the ſame order begins 


again. _ 


Cowley found out that no kind of n is proper 
for an heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; yet 
though he wrote in couplets, where rhyme is freer 
from conſtraint, he affects half verſes. Dryden. 

When Crito once a panegyric ſhow'd, 

He beat him with a faff of his own ode. Harte. 
STA'FFISH, Staf'-fish, adj.ifrom faf.] Stiff ; 
harſh, Obſolete. 


A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 


lumpiſh, but hard, tough, and, though ſomewhat 
flafjifh, both for learning and whole courſe of living 
proveth always beſt, | 
STA'FFTREE, staf'-tre.n.; ſ. A ſort of ever 
green privet. | 8 | 
STAG, $tag'. 2. /. {Of this word I find no de- 
rivation.] The male red deer; the male 
of the hind. | 
To the place a poor ſequeſter'd fag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to lJanguiſh. 
The ſwift fag from under ground 
Bere up his branching head. Hilton, 
Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change; 
And fiſh on ſhore, and fags in air ſhall range. Dryd. 
The flag 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more, 
And fears his hind legs will o'ertake his fore. Pope. 
STAGE, $8ta'dzh. n. /. [eftage, Fr.) | 
1. A floor raiſed to view, on which any ſhow 
is exhibited ; a raiſed floor of temporary 
ule. 3 | 


2. The theatre; the place of ſcenick enter- 


tainments. 
And much good do 't you then, 
Brave pluſh and velvet men : | 
Can feed on ort; and, ſafe in your flage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, . 
The ſtagers and the tage wrights too. Ben Jonſon. 
Thoſe two Mytilene brethren, baſely born, crept 
out of a ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great 
kings. Herein admire the wonderful changes and 
chances of theſe worldly things, now up, now down, 
as if the life of man were not of much more cer- 
tainty than a fage play, Knolles's Hiftory. 
I maintain, againſt the enemies of the Hage, 


that patterns of piety, decently repreſented, may 


ſecond the precepts. gt Dryden. 
One Livius Andronicus was the firſt fage player 
in Rome. 


Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds muſt enter on the 


handle of 


3 


an edged or pointed weapon. 


* 


. 


ce 
1 „ 
* | | 5 
. . 


- 


Milton, | 


Brown's Travels. |- © 
6. An enſign. of an office; a badge of au- 


Shakefſþ. As you like it. | 


Aſcham, |, 


PIES 


4 


To this great Hage of fools. 
4. {Statio, Lat.] A place in which reſt is taken 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 


© Pope. | 


STA 


3. Any place where any thing is publickly 


tranſacted or performed. 


When we are born, we cry that we are come 
Shakeſp. King Lear, 


on a journey ; as much of a journey as is 
performed without intermiſſion, 

I ſhall put you in mind where it was you pro- 
miſed to ſet out, or begin your firſt tage; and be- 
ſeech you to go before me as my guide. 

| Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
Our next Hage brought us to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Aduiſon. 
From thence compell'd by craft and age, 
She makes the head her lateſt age. Prior. 
We mult not expect that our journey through 


the ſeveral ſtages of this life ſhould be all ſmooth 


and even. Atterburys 
By opening a paſſage from Muſcovy to China, 
and marking the ſeveral ages, it was a journey 
of ſo many days; Baker. 
Men drop ſo ſaſt, ere life's mid fage we tread, 
Few know ſo many friends alive as dead. Young. 
5. A fingle ſtep of gradual'proceſs. 
The changes and viciſſitudes in wars are many; 
but chiefly in the ſeats or fages of the war, the 
weapons, and the manner of the conduct. 
| Bacon Eſſays. 
This is by ſome called the firſt fage of a con- 
ſumption, but I had rather call it an ill habit 
Preparatory to that diſtemper. Blackmore. 
To prepare the ſoul to be a fit inhabitant of 
that holy place to which we aſpire, is to be 
brought to perfection by gradual advances through 
ſeveral hard and laborious/tages of diſcipline. Rogers. 
The firſt age of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion. Sharp'sSurg.. 
0 STAGE, stä'dzh. v. a. from the noun.] 
To exhibit publickly. Out of uſe. 
| love the people; 
But do not like to tage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe. Shakeſp. Meafure for Meaſure. 
The quick comedians 
Extemp'rally will „age us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels. SEAL. Antony and Cleop. 
STAGECO'ACH,  8t4'dzh-kd'tsh. u. . [ fage 
and coach.] A coach that keeps its ſtages : 
a coach that paſſes and repaſſes on certain 
days for the accommodation of paſſengers. 
The ſtory was told me by a prieſt, as we tra- 
veiled in a flagecoach, | Addiſon, 
When late their miry ſides /agecoaches ſhow, | 
And their ſtiff horſes through the town move flow, . 
Then let the prudent walker ſhots provide, Gay. 
STA'GEPLAY, stä'dzh-plä. n. /. age and 
play.] Theatrical entertainment. | 
This rough-caſt unhewn poetry was inſtead of 
fageplays for one hundred and twenty years. 
288 | Dryden's Fuvenal, Dedication. 
STA'GEPLAYER,. 8t4'dzh+pli/-ar. n. One 
who publickly repreſents: actions on the 
ſtage. N 5 | 
Among ſlaves who exerciſed polite arts, none ſold 
ſo dear as /fageplayers or actors. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


ST4a'GER, stàdzh-Ur. u. /., [from fage.]. 
1. A player; | NO I : 25 
FVuou, ſafe in your ſtage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, | | 
The flagers and the ſtage wrights too. Ben Jonſ. 
2. One who has long acted on the ſtage of 
life; a practitioner; a perſon of cunning. 
. | I've heard old cunning flagers _ — 
Say, fools for argument uſe wagers. Hudibras, 
One experienced fager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and tricks be fore, diſcovered the plot. L Eftr. 
Some ftagers of the wiſer ſort 
Made all theſe idle wonderments their ſport: 
But he, who heard what ev'ry fool could fay, 
Would never fix his thought but trim his time 
away | Dian. 
4 Y 2 N One 


8 1 4A 


One cries out, theſe fagert, 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. 
| | ts Dryden. 

Be by a parſon cheated! 
Had you been cunning ftagers, 
You might yourſelves be treated 

By captains and by majors. Swift. 
STA'GEVIL, $ta'dzh-vil. 2. . A diſeaſe in 
horſes. | Di#. 
STA'GGARD, stig'-gerd. 2. /. [from ag.] A 
four year old ſtag. Ain ſavortb. 
To ay SOLE, stag'-gur, v. u. L faggeren, 
ut. | 5 | 
1. To reel; not to ſtand or walk fteadily. 
He began to appear ſick and giddy, and to /tag- 
ger ; after which he fell down as dead. Hoyle, 
| He ſtruck with all his might 7 
Full on the helmet of th' unwary knight; 
Deep was the wound; he faggered with the blow. 
. Dryden. | 


| 


Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 

By giddy heads and faggering legs betray'd. Tate. 

The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are 

a vertigo, /aggering, and loſs of memory. Arbuthn, 
2. To faint; to begin to give way. | 

The enemy;/faggers : if you follow your blow, 


he falls at your feet; but if you allow him reſpite,” | 


he will recover his ſtrength. Addiſon. 
g. To heſitate; to fall into doubt; to be- 
come leſs.confident or determined. | 
A man may, if he were fearful, fagger in this 
attempt. Shakeſp. 
He flaggered not at the promiſe of God through 
unbelief; but was ſtrong in faith. Romans, iv. 20. 
Three means to fortify belief are experience, 
reaſon, and authority : of theſe the moſt potent is 
-authority ; for belief upon reaſon, or experience, 
will. fagger. | a Bacon. 
No hereticks deſire to ſpread 
Their ligkt opinions like theſe Epicures; | 
For ſo their fagg*ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other men's aſſent their doubt aſſures. Davies. 
If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, 
without any doubting or faggering, this will be 
accepted by God. | Hammond. 
But let it iuward ſink and drown my mind: 
Falſchood {hall want its triumph: I begin 
To fagger; but il prop myſelf within. Dryden. 
To STA'GGER, 8tag'-gur. wv. a. | 
41. To make to ſtagger ; to make to reel. 
That hand ſhall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That Faggers thus my perſon. Shak. Richard II. 


4 


As 
or confident. 
Ihe queſtion did at firſt ſo ſtagger me, 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty momentin't, $5, H. VIII. 
Whoſoever will read the ſtory of this war, will 


find himſelf much faggered, and put to a kind of | 


riddle. ; Honsel. 

| When a prince fails in honour and juſtice, tis 
enough to fagger his people in their allegiance. 

| TE) 5 L*Eftrenge. 

The ſhells being lodged with the belemnites, ſele- 


nites, and other like natural foſſils, it was enough | 
to /fagger a ſpectator, and make him ready to en- 


tertain a belief that theſe were ſo too. Woodward. 


STA'GGERS, stäg-gürz. u. /. from the verb.) 
1. A kind of horſe apoplexy. 


His horſe paſt cure of the fives, ſtark ſpoil'd | 


with the flaggers. OBE | 
a. Madneſs ; wild conduct; irregula 
viour. Out of uſe. | | 
I will throw thee from my care for erer 
Into the faggers, and the care leſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance. 


_ STA&'Gnanxcy, stig-nen-sF. u. /. [from fag- 
nant.) The ſtate of be 
or ventilation. | ; 

STA'GNANT, stag'-nEnt. adj. [ fagnans, 
Lat.] Motionleſs; ſtill ; not 
Jowing ; not running. 


Shakeſp. 


# 


To ſhock ;- to alarm; to make leſs ſteady 


1 


| 


i 


1 


r beha- |. | 


Shakeſþ. ; 


ing without motion 


agitated ; not 


8 T A 


What does the flood from putrefaction 
Should it be flagnant in its ample ſeat, - 
The ſun would through it ſpread deſtructive heat. 
ES RY | Blackmore. 
"Twas owing to this hurry and action of the 
water, that the ſand now was caſt into layers, and 
not to a regular ſettlement, from a water quiet 
and flagnant. | ' Woodward. 
- Immur'd and buried in perpetual oth, | 
That gloomy lumber of the /agniant ſoul. Trene. 
To STA'GNATE, stag'-nat. v. n. [ lagnum, 
Lat.] To lie motienleſs ; to have no courſe 
or Rem. | | 
The water which now ariſes muſt have all ſſag- 


been refunded forth upon the earth, had not the 
ſtrata been thus raiſed up. Moodtard. 
The aliment moving through the capillary tubes 
fagnates, and unites itſelf to the veſſel through 
which it flows. Arbuthnot. | 
Mere creeping waters ooze, : 
Where marſhes flag nate. | 
TAGNA'T10N, s8tag-ni'-shun. . /. [from fag-' 
nate.] Stop of courſe ; ceſſation of motion. 
It is often applied figuratively to moral or 
civil images, | ' 
As the Alps ſurround Geneva on all fides, they 
form a vaſt baſon, where there would be a con- 
- ſtant ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north wind 
ſcatter them from time to time. Addiſon, 
To what great ends ſubſervient is the wind! 
Behold, where'er this active vapour flies, 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the ſkies: 
This from fagnation and corruption ſaves FE 
Th' aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. Blackmore. 
TAID, stà'd. part. adj. [from fay.} Sober; 
grave; regular; compoſed ; not wild; not 
volatile. | | 
Put thyſelf | 
Into a haviour of leſs fear, ere wildneſs | 
Vanquiſh my. Haider ſenſes. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
This ſeems to our weaker view, | 
*erlaid with black, faid wiſdom's hue. Milton. 
ſhould not be a perſuader to them of ſtudying 
much in the ſpring, after three years that they 


8 


8 


prudent and aid guides, to all the quarters of the 
land. Milton on Education. 


I am the more at eaſe in fir Roger's family, be- 


cauſe it conſiſts of ſober and ſtaid perſons, Addiſon. 
' STA'IDNESS, 8ta'd-nis. 2. /. [from ſlaid.] 
Sobriety ; gravity ; regularity ; contrariety 
to wildneſs. | 


— 


The boiling 


ö 


blood of youth, fiercely agitating 


ks 


ere an intenſeneſs. 
| 3 .Glanville's Scepſis. 
If ſometimes he appears too gay, yet a ſecret 
gracefulneſs of youth accompanies his writings, 
though the flaidngſi and ſobriety of age be want- 
ing. 

To STAIN, stä'n. v. a. [ y/aenio, Welſh, | 
from ys and taenu. | : 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 

Afar y/laenawwd. 5 

Tallin, an old Britiſh poet.) 

. To blot; to ſpot; to maculate. 

Lend me a looking-glaſ - _ _ 
Tf that her breath will miſt or Faiz the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
From the gaſh a ſtream DR 

His armour flain'd, erewhile ſo bright. Milton. 
Embrace again, my ſons: be foes no more, 


_ nefs which is neceſſary to ſo ſev 
| 
| 


| . Dryden. 
2. To dye. 25 e | 
3. To diſgrace ; to ſpot with guilt or infamy. 
Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now ſoil'd and flain'd. Milt. 
\ STAIN, stän. u. /, {from the verb.] | 
1. Blot; ſpot; diſcoloration. 


nated at the ſurface, and could never poſhbly have | 


Thomſon. . 


| STAINLESS, st 


| STATR; Star. 1. .. (fc æʒen, Sax. ſeghe, Dut.] 


have well laid their grounds; but to ride out, with 


the fluid air, hinders that ſerenity and fixed fald- 


Dryden a Preface to Ovid. | 


| Nor Hain your country with your children's gore. 


BT A 


than what appears in the heavens at 
ſetting of the ſun, which is who] 
thoſe different fains of light that h 
in clouds of a different ſituation, 
Swilt trouts, diverſified with crimſon 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry 


2. Taint of guilt or infamy, 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh 
But long contracted filth ev'n in the 
The reliques of inveterate vice t 
And ſpots of fin. 
To ſolemn actions of royalty 
. ſuitable ornaments are a beauty : are they only in 
religion a'ftain ? Holt. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue | 
which ſuch places have, is, I truſt, without an 
blemiſh or faiz of hereſy. | Fg 
Then heav'n andearth,renew'd,ſhallbe made pure 
To ſanctify, that ſhall receive no ſlain. Mity 
* Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt lots; for if hs 
had made the choice himſelf, they whom he had 
rejected might have judged it a ftainupon them for 
want of merit, EN 5 Brom, 
3. Cauſe of reproach ; ſhame, 
Hereby I will lead her that is the praiſe, and ye 
the fain, of all womankind. - Siangy, 


STA1'NER, 8ta'n-ur. 7. /.. [from Vain.] One 
who ſtams ; one who blots ; one who dyes; 
a dyer, 3 5 

a'n*lis. adj. [from Hain. 

1. Free from blots or ſpots. Not in uſe, 

The phenix wings are not ſo rare 

For faultleſs length and fai-leſs hue. 

2. Free from fin or reproach, 

| I cannot love him ; | 

Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great cſtate, of freſh and ſainleſs youth, $hak, 


the riſing and 
y made up of 
S themſelves 
Addiſon, 
*alnrs 


Plains. Pug, 


their ſtains 
* 3 
foul remaing: 
hey wear, 
Drygzn's neil 
and juſtice, their 


0 


| Sidney, 


Rb 
— 


Steps by which we riſe in aſcent from the 
lower part of a building to the upper, 
Stdir was anciently uſed for the whole 
order of fteps ; but „air now, if it be uſed 
at all, ſignifies, as in Milton, only one flizht 
of fteps. 
A good builder to a high tower will not make 
his. fair upright, but winding almoſt the full com- 
paſs about, that the ſteepneſs be the more inſenſih]:, 
> WD] - Sidne;, 
How many cowards, whoſe hearts are all as falle 
As ftairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Shak. 
Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 
That mount the capitol. Shakeſp, 
I would have one only goodly room above Hair, 
of fome forty foot high. Bacon's Eſſays, 
Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by 
night, attended by two ſervants, ſtood at the fair- 
foot, and ſent theſe two. villains to execute the 
murder. 5 Bacon. 
The fairs were ſuch as whereon Jacob ſaw | 
Angels aſcending and deſcending. Milt. Par, Lal. 
Satan now on the lower ftair, 

That ſcal'd by ſteps of gold to heaven gate, 
Looks down with wonder at the ſudden view 
Of all this world. Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 
8 Trembling he ſprings, 5 

As terror had increas'd his feet with wings; 
Nor ſtaid ſor fairs, but down the depth he throw 
His body; on his back the door he drew. Didi. 


STA IR ASE, stä'r-KkAs. 2. 7X [ fair and caſe.) 
The part of a fabrick that contains the 
r 55 
_ To make a complete us piece 
of architecture. Motion. 

I cannot forhear mentioning a flaircafe, where 
the eaſineſs of the aſcent, the diſpoſition of the 

_ lights, and the convenient landing, are admirably 
contrived. , hg Addiſon on Hal. 

STAKE, sta k. u. J. Irxaca, Sax. fraechs Dut. 
eftaca, Span.]! | 

1. A poſt or ſtrong ſick fixed in the g 


' 


flaircaſe is a curio 


| 


and 


We nowhere meet with a more pleaſing ſhow 


. 


The 
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E DAWES 


= z. The poſt to which a be 


. Any thing pledged 


into ſome place of the work-bench, not 
removed. Its office is to ſet ſmall | 


- | To STAxE,'S 
ſet upright. s | 
Stake and bind up your weakeſt plants and flowers 


* 


— 


8 TA 


Ky, 1 thaked the fate which he had planted 
| TED ek 
3 4. EO 8 Sidney. | 
| m_ credit in the world might ſtand the poor 

i ſtead, as hitherto their miniſters. 
TE tion hath been the beſt fake in their 
Loi . . Hooler. 


He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers; 


Inſtead wh 
They pitche 
France , 
= w vines bound to ſmall fates, and the raiſed 


vines in arbors make but verjuice. Bac. Nat; Hift. 
Or ſharpen fates, or head the forks, vr twine 


d in the ground, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


upon lo 


A piece of long rough wood. 

2 "While he whirl'd in fiery circle round 

The brand, a ſharpen'd fate ſtrong Dryas found, 
And in the houlder's joint inflicts the wound. Dryd. 


3, Any thing placed as a paliſade or fence. 


Come not too near, you fall on iron fates elſe, Milt. 
| aſt is tied to be 


ea. : 5 
nA We are at the fake, ö 
And bay'd about with many enemies. : 

= Sbaleſp. Julius Caſar. 

Have you not ſet mine honour at the Hale, 
And baited it with all th' unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? 
| Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
or wagered. I know 
not well whence it has this meaning: I 


ſuppoſe it is ſo named from being at fake, 


baited, and in. hazard from w 
be withdrawn. 5 
Tis time ſhort pleaſure now to- 
Of little life the beſt to make, 
And manage wiſely the laſt fate. 
O then, what intereſt ſhall l make 
To ſave my laſt important fate, 5 
When the moſt juſt nave cauſe to quake! Reſcom. 
He ventures little for ſo great a fate. More. 
Th' increafing ſound is borne to either ſhore, 
And for their tales the throwing nations fear. Dryd. 
The game was fo contrived, that one e N | 
:aſt took up the whole fake; and, when ſome others 
came up, you laid down ; Arbutbnot. 
6. The ſtate of being hazarded, pledged, or 
wagered. To - 
When he heard that the lady Margaret was de- 
clared for it, he ſaw plainly that his kingdom 
muſt again be put to the fake, and that he muſt 
iht for it. a | Bacon : Henry VII. 
Ae not our liberties, our lives, 
The laws, religion, and our wives, 
Enough at once to lie at fake, 5 
For cov'nant and the cauſe's ſake? Hudibras. 
The honour of the nation being in a manner 
at fake to make good ſeveral deficiencies. Davenant, 
Of my crown. thou too much care doſt take; 
That which I value more, my love, 's at flake.” 
| : Dryden. 
at flake in a 
he ventured a 
Atterbury. 
Addiſon. 


hich it cannot | 
take, 
Cowley, 


3 


FHath any of you a great intereſt 
diſtant part of the world? Hath 
good ſhare of his fortune? | 

Every moment Cato's life's at fate. 

7. The fake is a | 
upon a ſmall iron foot on the work-bench, 
to remove as oceaſion offers; or elſe it 
hath a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bottom, let 


to be 
cold work ftrait upon, 


F or to cut or punch 
upon with the cold chi YE 


ie co ſel or cold punch. 
Moon C Mechanical Exerciſes. 

k. v. a. {from the noun.] ö 

ſupport, or defend with poſts 


3 
ereof ſharp fates, pluck'd out of hedges, | 


the grapes that make the wine grow | 
he fallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine. Dryd. | 


| 


That hollow l ſhould know: what are you? ſpeak: | 


that is, in a ſtate of hazard like an animal“ 


| And own Hale nonſenſe which they ne er in 


{ x. Someth 


ſmall anvil, which ſtands | 


% 


'8TA 


1 


againſt the winds, before they in a moment pro- 


ſtrate a whole year's labour. Evelyn Kalendar . 
Is a man betrayed in his neareſt concerns? The 
cauſe is, he relied upon the ſervices of a pack of 
villains, who deſigned nothing but their own game, 
and to ſtale him while they played for themſelves, 
| South, 
Perſons, after their priſons. have been flung open, 
have choſen rather to languiſh in their dungeons 
than flake their miſerable lives on the ſucceſs of a 
revolution. | Addifon. 
They durſt not fate their preſent and future 
happineſs on their own chimerical imaginations. 
' GE Ce h Addiſon. 
I'll Pate yon' lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. Pope. 
STALACTI“ TES, stä-lAk-ty “tls. z. /. [from 
caa cw. | 
Stalactites is only ſpar in the ſhape of an icicle, 
accidentally formed in the perpendicular fiſſures 
of the ſtone, Woodward. 


"Crab SPAR stä-Iak -ty-käl. adj. Re- 
ſembling an icicle. | 


by 


the top and ſides. Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
STALAGMI'TES, $ti-lag-mi'tz. n. /. Spar 
formed into the ſhape of drops. | 

. Moodæbard's Meth, Foſſ. 
STALE, $ti'l. adj. [Helle, Dut.] 
1. Old; long kept; altered by time. Sale: 
is not uſed of perſons. otherwiſe than in 
contempt: except when it is applied to 
beer, it commonly means worſe for age. 
This, Richard, ts a curious caſe ; | 

Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 

Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or Hale; 
In this ſad ſtate your doubtful choice 

Would never have the caſting voice. 

A tale virgin ſets up a ſhop in a place where 
ſhe 1s not known. a Spectator. 
2. Uſed till it is of no uſe or eſteem; worn 
out of regard or notice. | 

The duke regarded not the muttering multi- 
tude, knowing that rumours grow ale, and vaniſh. 
with-time. | Hayward.” 

About her neck a pacquet mali... 

PFraught with advice, fome freſh, fome tale. Butler. 


Ld 


Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people; 
but his pretenſions grew /ale, for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the ſtage. 

5 | ; 7s Swift. 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, : 
vent. 
. Pape. 
STALE, $ta'l. 2. /. [from rrælan, Sax. to 
ea} | kk 
ing exhibited or offered as an al- 
lurement to draw others: to any place or 
purpoſe. 5 „„ 

Flis heart being wholly delighted in deceiving 

us, we could never be warned; but rather one bird 


Still as he went he crafty ftales did lay, 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 
And privy ſpials'plac'd in all his way, 
To weet what courſe he takes, and how he fares, - 
| 2+ Spenſer. 
The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 
For flale to catch theſe thieves. Shate/p. Tempeſt. 
Had he none elſe to make 2 Hale but me; 
I was the chief that rais'd him te the crown, 
And l'Il be chief to bring him down again, 
WOT 74 1 6 RR Ih Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal fale to 
all baſe projects: by this men are robbed of their 
fortunes, and women of their honour. | 
| f the Tongue. 


A cave was lined with thoſe falaFical ſtones on | 


caught, ſerved-for a fale to bring in more. Sidney. | 


2. To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard... 


TM. 


It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a fal- 
for the ambitions. Decay of Piety. 
This caſy fool muſt be my Hale, ſet up * 
To catch the people's eyes: he's tame and mercifuls 
Him I can manage. D:gden's Don Sebaſtian. 
=P 3 Shaxecſpeare it feems to fignify a proſ- 
ute. 
{ ſtand diſhonour'd, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common Hale. Shak, 


| 3. [From ale, adj.} Urine ; old urine, 


Prior. | 


Many things beget opinion; ſo doth novelty : | 
wit itſelf, if ale, is leſs taking. Grezw's Coſmologia. 


— 


4. Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated. 
5. [Stele, Dut. a ſtick.) A handle, 
But, ſeeing th' arrow's ſale without, and that 
the head did goe | 
No further than it might be ſeene, he call'd 
ſpirits again. ö Cbapman. 
It hath a long ale or handle, with a button at 
the end for one's hand. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To STALE, stä l. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To wear out; to make old. Not in uſe. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom flale 
Her infinite variety. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Were I a common laughter, or did uſe 
To ale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſtor. Shalęſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject orts and imitations; _ 
Which, out of uſe, and ald by other men, 
Begin his faſhion, Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 
To STALE, 8ta'l, v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
make water. 5 N 
Having tied his beaſt t' a pale, 5 
And taken time for both to „ale. Hudibras. 
STA LELY, $ta'l-ly. adv. [from /tale,.} Of 
old ;. of long time. | 
All your promis'd mountains 
And ſeas I am ſo /talely acquainted with, Ben Fon/. 


STALENESS, 8tal-nis. n. /. [from Fale.] 
Oldneſs; ſtate of being long kept; ſtate of 
being corrupted by time. : | 

Ihe beer and wine, as well within water as 
above, have not been palled; but ſomewhat better 
than bottles of the ſame drinks and ftalene/;, kept 
in a cellar, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Provided our landlord's principles were ſound, 
we did not take any notice of the 'faleneſs of his 
proviſions, Addiſon, 


I 


| 7% STALK, 8ti'k. v. 2. [rrealcan, Sax.) 


1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. 
is uſed commonly in a ſenſe of diſlike. 
His monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came ſlalling in his ſight. Hpenſ. 
Shall your city call us lord, | 
In that behalf by which we challeng'd it ? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, : 
And ſtali in blood to our poſſeſſion ? Shak. X. Fobn, 
Uofold th' eternal door: | | 
You ſee before the gate what Halling ghoſt 
Commands the guard, what centries keep the poſt. 
| | | Dryden. 
With manly mien he Hall'd along the ne 
Nor wonted voice bely'd nor vaunting ſound. Dryd. 
Then faking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoſt wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle ide. Addiſon, 
Vexatious thought ſtill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd ; =... 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days, 
Stalk'd through my.gardens, and purſued my ways, 
Nor ſhut from artſul bow r, nor loſt in winding maze. 
; Prior, 


It 


Scornful turning ſrom the ſhore 
My haughty ſtep, I fal# the valley o'er. 
e | | Pope's Odyſſey.* 
It is often uſed with ſome inſinuation of 
contempt or abhorrence, | | 
Bertran 7 
Stalks cloſe behind her, like a witch's fiend 2 
Preſſing to be employ'd. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
They pals their precious hours in plays and ſports, 


Government of 


'Till death behind came falking on unſeen, Dryd. 
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STA. | 


c ſhelf with Ogilby the great; 
LN arms, Newcaſtle ſhines cont- 


Ti fx + mark by impreſſing it. 
* of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be famp? on the king's coin. Shak. 
Theſe prodigious conceits in nature ſpring out 
of framing abſtracted conceptions, inſtead of thoſe 
eaſy and primary notions which nature famps in 
all men of common. ſenſe. : Digby. 
There needs no poſitive law F Ne of God 
to ſtamp an obliquity upon ſuch a diſobe 1 
\ conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but 
r natũre of man's mind, which hath this 
notion of a deity born with it, and famped upon 
it; or is of ſuch a frame, that in the free uſe of 
*ſelf it will find out God. ; Tillotſon. 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of 
| himſelf; though he has fampt no original cha- 
raters on our minds, wherein we may read his 
being; yet, having furniſhed us with thoſe facul- 
ties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
himſelf without witneſs. Locke, 
What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thruſt the worſt deſerving ſirſt, 
And famp'd the noble mark of elderſhip 
Upon their baſer metal? Rowve's Ambitious Step. 
What an unſpeakable happineſs would it be to a 
man engaged in the purſuit of knowledge, if he 
had but a power of ſamping his beſt ſentiments 
upon his memory in indelible characters, Watts. 


5, To make by impreſſing a mark. 


certain impreſſion, ſhall here in England be equi- 
valent to three pennyweight marked with another 
impreſſion, they will not fail to amp pieces of that 
= faſhion, and quickly carry away your ſil ver. Locke. 
6. To mint; to form; to coin. 
If We are baſtards all; 
And that moſt venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
4 When I was fampt. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
BS To STAMP, stamp'. D. 1. To ſtrike the foot 
fſuddenly downward. A | 
What a fool art thou, 5 
Aramping fool, to brag, to famp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave, 
Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide? Shak. 
The men ſhall howl at the noiſe of the ſtamping 
ol the hoofs of his ſtrong horſes. © Fer. xlvii. 3. 
There is ſuch an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that, if you flamp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the ſound repeated, Addiſon, 
He cannot bear th aſtoviſhing delight, 
But ſtarts, exclaims, and ſtamps, and raves, and 
dies. Dennis. 


They got to the top, which was flat and even, 


and famping upon it, they found it · was hollow. 


1 = 7 stamp'. n. /. {eflampe, Fr. flampa, | 
I. Any inſtrument by which a diſtin& and 
= laſting impreſſion is made. | 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deſtroy : 


She has a flamp, and prints the boy. Waller. 
Dis gold ſo pure, 5 | 
It cannot bear the ftamp without allay. Dryden. 


2 4 mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. 
= But to the pure refined ore 

The flamp of kings imparts no more 

Worth, than the metal held before. Careto. 
That ſacred name gives-ornament and grace, 
And, like his famp, makes baſeſt metals paſs; 
Twere folly now a ſtately pile to raiſe, - 
To build a playhouſe, while you throw 
= 88 e e DO by 
T1 e. ; e memory; ſome by 
les ate Ging the ſenſes only; vers, at 


Pope. | 


If two pennyweight of filver, marked with a I 


* 


7 
down 


* # 


others, that j 


STA 


have more than once offered themſelves, have yet 
been little taken notice of ; the mind, intent only 
on one thing, not ſettling the famp deep into it- 


— 


ſelf. | | 
3. A thing marked or ſtamped. 


The mere deſpair of ſurgery he cures; 
Hanging a golden famp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture 
made by impreſſion; a cut; a plate. 

At Venice they put out very curious tamps of 
the ſeveral edifices, which are moiſt famous for 
their beauty and magnificence. Addiſon on Italy. 

5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſtoms 

to the government. 
Indeed the paper ſtamp 

Did very much his genius cramp ; 
And ſince he could not ſpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. Swift. 

6. A character of reputation, good or bad, 

fixed upon ay Bog, . 

The perſons here re | 
peculiar amp of impiety, that they ſeem formed 

into a kind of diabolical ſociety for the finding out 
new experiments in vice. R South, 

Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſſed for any 
opinion, we may receive it as of divine authority; 

but it is not the ſtrength of our own perſuaſions 
which can give it that ann. Locke. 


7. Authority; currency; value derived from 
any ſuffrage or atteſtation. 


Locle. 


Of the ſame ſtamp is that which is obtruded , 


upon us, that an adamant ſuſpends the attraction 
of the loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The common people do not judge of vice or 
virtue by the morality or the immorality, fo much 
as by the amp that is ſet upon it by men of figure. 
| T ' Efirange. 
8. Make; caſt; form. 
If ſpeaking truth ; 
In this fine age were not thought flatt'ry, 
Such attribution ſhould this Douglas have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp : 
Should go fo general current through the world. 
« | Shakeſp. 
When one man of an exemplary improbity 
charges another of the ſame famp in a court of 
Juſtice, he lies under the diſadvantage of a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion. L' Eftrange. 
Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fa&, he gives him the lye in every look ; 
but if one of his own ſtamp ſhould tell him that 
the king-of Sweden would be ſuddenly at Perth, 
he hugs himſelf at the good news. Addiſon. 
A king of heav*n's own amp, not vulgar make; 
Bleſſed in giving, and averſe to take. Harte. 


STA'MPER, stamp'-ar. n. /. [from famp.] An 
inſtrument of pounding. . . 
From the ſtamping- mill it paſſeth through the 
crazing-mill; but of late times they moſtly uſe 
wet /lampers, Carew. 


STAN, stan', amongſt our forefathers, was | 


the termination af the ſuperlative degree: 
ſo 4thel/tan 
Leoflan the | | 
Dunſtan the higheſt. Gib/an's Camden. 
To STANCH, stantsh'. v. a. [e/tancher, Fr. 
flagnare, Ital.] To ſtop blood; to.hinder 
from running, 2 
Iron or a ſtone, laid to the neck, doth ſtanch the 
bleeding of the noſe. 
Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, 
terra ſigillata communis, and bolus armenus; 
whereof terra lemnia is the chief: the virtues of 
them are for curing of wounds, ſtanching of blood, 
and ſtopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 


Leeches, inwardly taken, faſten upon the veins, | 


.and occaſion an effuſion of blood, which cannot 
be eaſily ſtanched. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and aſſay d 


To. ftanch the blood by breathing of the vein, Did. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


e&ted upon are of ſuch a | 


2 


noble; Betſlan the beſt; | | 
eareſt ; - Wiſtan the wiſeſt; 


EY 


Brown's Vilgar Errours. 


STA 


To STANCH, 5thnsh'. v. n. To ſtop. 


A woman touched the hem of his garment, and 
immediately her iſſue fanched. Luke, viii. 44. 
STANCH, stansh'. adj. [This ſeems to come 
from the verb.] f 
1. Sound; ſuch as will not run out. 
What we endeavoured in vain may be per- 
formed by ſome virtuoſo, that ſhall have flarcher 
veſſels, and more ſunny days, Boyle. 
2. Firm ; ſound of principle; truſty ; hearty; 
determined. | 
The ſtanding abſurdity, without the belief of 
which no man is reckoned a ſtanch churchman, is, 


that there is a calf*'s-head club. Addiſon. 
In politicks, I hear, you're anch, | 
Directly bent againſt the French. Prior. 


They mean to convince, not the grovelling herd, 
or giddy populace, but the grave and fanch men, 
men of ſobriety and firmneſs, Waterlaud. 

Each launch polemick ſtubborn as a rock, ; 
Each fierce logician ſtill expelling Locke, 

Came whip and ſpur. | Pope. 
3. In this ſenſe is uſed a /anch hound, a dog 
that follows the ſcent without errour or re- 
miſſneſs. 
4. Strong; not to be broken, 
| If 1 knew 
What hoop would hold us fanch from edge to edge 
O' th' world, I would puriue it. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

Yu will loſe their love: this is to be kept fanch, 

and carefully watched. Locke. 


| STA NCHER, stänsh-ur. z. /. [from /tanch.] 
One that ſtops blood. 
STA'NCHION, stan'-tshtn. 2. J. [eftangon, Fr.] 
A prop; a ſupport. | 
STA'NCHLESS, 8tantsh'-lis. adj. [from ſanch.] 
Not to be ſtopped. | EE 
There grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ftancbleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 
. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
She unto Scythia ſent, for hunger him to gnaw, 
And thruſt her down his throat, into his fanchle/s ' 
; maw..' Drayton. 
To STAND, stand'. v. n. preterite 1 food, I 
. bave ſtood. Iyxandan, Goth. and Sax. ſaen, 
Dut. Hare, Ital. ar, Span. fare, Lat.] 
1. To be upon the feet; not to fit, kneel, or 
lie down. | | 0 
The abſolution to be pronounced by the prieft 
alone ftanding, the people till kneeling. Com. Prayer, 
2, To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 
What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to/fand? Milton, 
3. To be placed as an edifice. 
This poet's tomb food on the other fide of Na- 
ples, which looks towards Veſuvio. Addiſon on Italy. 
4. To remain erect; not tofall. | | 
To tand or fall, . 
Free in thine own arbitrement it lies, Milton, 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturn'd, - 
And fiery foaming ſteeds: what flood, recoil'd 
O'erwearied through the faint Satanick hoſt, 
Defenſive ſcarce; or, with pale fear ſurpris'd, _ 
Fled ignominiouss Milion's Paradiſe Left. 
To become erect. 
Mute, and amaz'd, my hair with horror fd; 
Fear ſhrunk my ſenſes, and congeal'd my blood. 
Dryden. 
ler hair ſtood up; convulſi ve rage poſſeſs*d 
| Her trembling limbs. Dryaen's Mneid. 
6. To ſtop; to halt; not to go forward. 
Ihe leaders, having charge from you to fand; 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Th 
| — Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
| Sun in Gideon fland, | 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. Ailton. 
Mortal, who this forbidden pat 
| In arms preſum'lt to tread, chargethee ftang, 
And tell thy name. Dryden's A neid. 
e ee 
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7. To be at a ſtationary point, without pro- 


: 9. To be in any poſture of reſiſtance or de- 


__ ſoolſh hardigeſs. 


25. Elan, Span.] To be in any particular 


| ; Land reſign d, and am prepar'd to go. Dryd. An. 


And the world's victor feed ſubdued by ſound, Pope, | 


3 


> 


greſs or regreſſion. "opp 
This nation of Spain runs a race ſtill of empire, 
when all other ſtates of Chriſtendom tzndat * ſtay. 
| | | | acon. 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 
- Say, at what part of nature will they and? Pope. 


3. To be in ã ſtate of firmneſs, not vacillation. | 


Commonwealths by virtue ever food. Davies. 
My mind on its own centre tand: unmov'd, 
And ftableas the fabrick of the world, 
Propt on itſelf. Dryden. 


fence. x; 
Seeing how Iothly oppoſite I food 

To his unnat' ral purpoſe, in fell motion 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 

My unprovided body. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
From enemies heav'n keep your majeſty ; 

And when they ftand againſt you, may they fall. 

Shakeſp. 


ro. To be in a ſtate of hoſtility 3 to keep the 
ground. | 8 . . 

If he would preſently yield, Barbaroſſa promifed 
to let him go free; but if he ſhould and upon his 
defence, he threatened to make him repent his 

. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themſelves 

together, and fland for their life. Eb. vii. II. 

We are often conſtrained to ffand alone againſt 
the ſtrength of opinion. Brown's Pref. to Yulg. Err. 
It was by the ſword they ſhould die; if they 
ſtocd upon defence; and by the halter, if they 
ſhould yield. 1 Hayward. 
11, Not to yield; not to fly; not to give way. 
Who before him ſecd fo to it? for the Lord 
brought his enemies unto him. Ecclus. xlvi. 3. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may 

be able to fand againſt the wiles of the devil. 
| | 33 P A ge 3 
'Their lives and fortunes were put in ſafety, whe- 


ther they food to it or ran away. Bacon: Hen. VII. 
132. To ſtay; not to fly. | 


Then the lightning-loving Deity caſt 
A foule flight on my ſoldiers: nor food faſt 
One man of all. | | Chapman. 
At the ſoldierly word fand, the flyers halted a 
little. b 


Amongſt liquids endued with this quality of re- 
laxing, warm water Funds firſt. Arbutb. on Aliments. 
Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were 
it ſtudied with that freedom and that ſacred charity 
which it teaches: let this therefore fund always 
. chit. -. -- E | 
14. To remain in the preſent ſtate. _ -—- 
If meat make my brother offend, I will eat no 
fleſh while the world fandeth. 1 Cor. vili. 13, 
That ſots and knaves ſhould be ſo vain 
To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain; 
And tand recorded, at their own requeſt, 
To future days a libel or a jeſt! Dryden. 


ſtate ; to be, emphatically expreffed. -- 
5+ The fea, | | 
Aw'd by the rod of Moſes ſo to ffand; 
, wth St 42h op 
Accompliſh what your ſigns foreſhow : - - 
He ſtruck the ſnakes, and food again 
New ſex d, and ſtraight recover d into man. Addi/. 
They expedl to be favoured, who and not poſ- 
ſeſſed of any one of thoſe qualifications that be- 
longed to him. 5 | 
the value of their lands food, in regard to thoſe of | 
. eur own countrrr. © Arbuthndt. 
God, ho ſees all things intuitively, does not | 


want theſe helps: he neither fands in need of lo- 


1 


gick, nor uſes it. ; Bailer. 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, | 


] 


| - , Clarendon. | 
13. To be placed with regard to rank or order: 


2 a. 


22. To be, with regard to condition or for- 
. y ' 5 
Milton...| 
23. To have any particular reſpect. 


. Atterbury. | 
Some middle prices ſhew us in what proportion | 24- To be without action. 


| ſhall „and faſt with him. 


1 
Narrow capacities, imagining the great ca- 
pable of being diſconcerted by little occaſions, 
frame their malignant fables accordingly, and 
fland detected by it, as by an evident mark of ig- 
norance. * * Pope's Efſay on Homer. 
16. Not 'to become void ; to reman in force. 
God was not ignorant that the judges, whoſe 
ſentence in matters of controverſy he ordained 
ſhould fang, oftentimes would be deceived. Hooker. 
A thing within my boſom tells me, ; 
That no conditions of our peace can and. 
NT | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
I will puniſh you, that ye may know that my 
words ſhall ſurely fard againſt you for evil. 


My mercywili I keep for him, and my covenant 

Pſalm Ixxxix. 28. 

17. Fo conſiſt ; to have its being or eſſence. 
'That could not make him, that did the ſervice, 


flood only in meats and drinks, Heb. ix. 10. 


tract. 7 | 

The hirelings „and at a certain wages. Carers. 
19. To have a place. X 
> | If it and 


Within the eye of honour, be aſſured 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. - 
8 Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 
5 My very enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ibis excellent man, who food not upon the ad- 
vantage- ground before, provoked men of all qua- 
-lities. _ | ; Clarendon, 
Chariots. wing'd 


Myriads. | 
20. To be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps: . . 
This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which and in hard cure. Shateſpþ. King Lear. 
ä Sa it Hands; and this I fear at laſt, 
Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs' wreck. 
5 Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
All which grace 
I now will amplify, and tell what caſe 
Thy houſchold fands in. Chapman. 
Our company aſſembled, I ſaid, My dear friends, 
let us know ourſelves, and how it ſlandeth with us. 
| | Bacon. 
Gardiner was made king's ſolicitor, and the pa- 
tent, formerly granted to Saint John, foed revoked, 
| 5 ER Clarendon. 
Why fond we longer ſhivering under fears? Milt. 
As things now fand with us, we have no power 


our did. 


The broil doubtful long food, | 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 
And choke their art. Shakeſp.. 
in thy perſevering ſhall rejoiggs 
And all the bleſt far! faſt. * Milion. 
tunen | 


Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryden. 


A 


- Here ſtoad he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, . 


An utter unſuitableneſs diſobedience has to the 
relation which man neceſſarily and in towards 
his Maker. „5 4 South, 


A philoſopher difputed with Adrian the emperor, 
and did it but weakly: one of his friends, that 


Hood by, ſaid, Methinks you were not like yourſelf | 


laſt day in argument with the emperor; I could 
have anfwered better myſelf. Why, ſaid the phi- 


Fer. xliv. 29. | 


perfect, as pertaining to the conſcience, which | 


18. To be, with reſpe& to terms of a con- 


+ From th* armoury of God; where fand of old | 
Miltun. 


to do good after that illuſtrious manner our Savi- | 
| Calamy's Sermons. | 
21. To be in a permanent ſtate. | 


- T fland in need of one whoſe glories may | 


Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To fland's auſpicious miſtreſs. Shep. King Lear. | 


— 


STA 


25. To depend; to reſt; to be {; | 
This reply ftandeth all by conjecurs? * 
The preſbyterians of the kirk, leſs as Fo 
declare their opinion in the former point f 2 to 
on the latter only. „ 
He that will know, muſt by the connexion 5 


the proofs ſee the truth and the ground it aug; o 
ble. 


26. To be with regard to ſtate of n 
Stand in awe and ſin not: commune with yg 

own heart upon your bed, and be ſtill. Pſalm y * 

[ defire to be preſent, and change my voice Pal 

I fand in doubt of you. Gal. ir. = 

27. To ſucceed ; to be acquitted ; to be ſaf. 

Readers, by whoſe judgment I Would Hand or 

fall, would not be ſuch as are acquainted only with 


the French and Italian criticks. Addiſon's Spectatir, 


28. To be, with reſpe& to any particular, 
Cæſar entreats 
Not to conſider in what caſe thou Ae, 
Further than he is Cæſar. Shak, Ant. and Ch 
To heav'n 1 do appeal, Sg 
I have lov'd my king and commonweal ; 
As for my wife, I know not how it fangs, 
Shaleſp. Henry Vl. 
29. To be reſolutely of a party. ä 
Il) he cauſe muſt be preſumed as good on our part 
as on theirs, till it be decided who have {;; 
the truth, and who for error, Hockrr, 
Shall we ſound him ? + 
L think he will fazd very ſtrong with us, S541. 
It remains, 
To gratify his noble ſervice, that 
Hath thus ſtood for his country. Shak. Cor ialanus. 


Chilon ſaid that kings friends and favourit:s 
were like caſting counters, that ſometimes /?.3/ {or 
one, ſometimes for ten. - Bachs. 

I will not trouble myſelf, whether theſe names 

fand for the ſame thing, or really include cone 


another. Locke. 
Their language being ſcanty, had no words in 
it to ſtand for a thouſand. Lick, 


31. To remain; to be fixed. | 
Watch ye, tand fait in the faith, quit you like 
men, be ſtrong. : 1 Cor. xvi, 13. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, icer blck ! 
Meaſur'd this tranſient world, the race of time, 
Till time fad fix'd. Mitten, 

32. To hold a courſe at ſea. 

B Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! 
From the ſame parts of heav'n his navy Hande, 
To the ſame parts on earth his armylands, D:y6 

Full for the port the Ithacenſians and, 

And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. 

| 5 Pope's 0H. 
33. To have direction towards any local point, 
The wand did not really Hand to the metals, 


34. To offer as a candidate. 
He flood to be elected orie of the proctors for the 
univerſity. : 
35. To place himſelf ; to be placed. 
I.!he fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good. words ;. and I do know 
A many fools that fand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venite 
le was commanded by the duke to and aſide 
and expect his anſwer.. Kno/les's Hiſtory of the Turk» 
I food between the Lord and you, to ſhew you 
the Lord's word. | Deut. v. 5. 
Stand by when he is going. Suff. 
36. To ſtagnate; not to flow. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina „ande. Drydn 


37. To be with reſpect to chance. ; 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then food as fail 
As any comer I have looked on, | 
For my affection. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Finite, 
Each thinks he and, faireſt for the great lot, 


— 


: loſopher, would you have me contend with him | 
5 chat commands thirty le gions ? 


Bac en. „ 


and that he is poſſeſſed of the golden number. 


— 


30. To be in the place; to be repreſentatire, 


when placed under it, or the metalline veins, B. 


8 a nderſan's Life, 


A ddiſon's 7 | 


4. 


3 Jo. To and by. To repoſe on; to reſt in. 


STA | 
man of conſiderable practice at 
fair for the firſt vacancy on the 


Nowe. ö 


He was a 
tha br, and feed 
in ſatisfied. | 
- 2 Page be a ſecure fool, and tand ſo 
firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my 
inion ſo eaſily. on Sbaleſp. 
| ithout motion. - 
IS Ye = who time ambles withal, who time 
| llops withal.—Whom fands it ſtill withal ?— 
- With lawyers in the vacation; for they ſleep be- 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not 
how time 2 8 S$hakeſp. 
ake delay. . | 
f Thy ori ſpe they, ſhall make but ſmall pro- 
greſs, if, in the ooks they read, they muſt. nd to 
examine and unravel every argument. Locke. 
41. To inſiſt; to dwell with many words, or 
much pertinacity. . 
To fland ypon every point, and be curious in 
particulars, belongeth to the firſt author of the 
ſtor 7. 2 Maecab. ii. 30. 
It is ſo plain that it needeth not to be food upon. 
8 | Bacon, 


39- 


42. To be expoſed. | | 
Have 1 lived to ſand in the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of Engliſh ? - Shateſb;-Merry Wines. 
43- To perſiſt; to perlevere. | 


Never fland in a lye when thou art accuſed, but 


aſk pardon and make amends, 
| | Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
The emperor, ſtanding upon the advantage he 


had got by the ſeizure of their fleet, obliged them | 


to delifer. | Gulli vers Travels. 
- Hath the prince a full commiſſion, 
To hear, and abſolately to determine 


Of what conditions we ſhall tand upon? Shak, H. IV. 


44. To perfiſt in a claim. 
45. To adhere; to abide, 
Deſpair would fand to the fword, 
To try what friends would do, or fate afford. Daniel. 
46, To be confiſtent.. Ee. i 
His faithful people, whatſoever they rightly afk, 
the ſame ſhall they receive, ſo far as may /tand with 
the glory of God and their on everlaſting good; 
unto either of which it is no virtuous man's pur- 
pole to ſeek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 
Some inſtances of fortune cannot Hand with 
_ others; but if you deſire this you mult loſe 
at, 
It fo2d with reaſon that they ſhould be reward- 
ed liberally out of their own labours, ſince they 


received pay. _. Davies. 


Sprightly youth and cloſe application will hard- | 


ly and together. . 
27. To be put aſide with diſregard. 
We make all our addreſſes to the promiſes, hug 
and careſs them, and in the interim let the com- 
mands and by neglected. Decay of Piety. 
43. To fand by. To ſupport ;.to defend; 
not to deſert. „ 
The als hoped the dog would fend by him, if 
ſet upon by the wolf. is L' Eftrange. 
if we meet with a repulſe, we muſt throw off 
the fox's ikin, and put on the hon's:: come, gentle- 
men, you'll f.zzd by me. Dryden: Spaniſs Fryar. | 
Our good works will attend and ſtand by us at 
the hour of death. RIC Calamy, 
49, To „land by. To be preſent, without be- 
ing an actor. ; | 
Margaret's curſe is fall'n upon our heads, 
For funding by when Richard kill'd her ſon; Shak. 


Feltan. 


The world is inclined to 


tand b 1 
3 ſtand by the Ar undelian 


Pope's Eſfjay on Homer. 


BON. g propoſe-one's ſelf a can- 


How many an for conſulſhips ?—Three: but 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. 


ht E 8 Shakeſp. 
| 3 * =o that Coriolanus had a 


*tis thought 


— 


Taylor. 


63. To fland under. To undergo; to ſuſtain. 


STA 
conſulſhip, it was but 
him a repulſe. 

52. 7% tand for, To maintain 
to ſupport. | 
_ Thoſe which food for the preſbytery thought 
their cauſe had more ſympathy with the diſcipline 
of Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 
Freedom we all nd for. Ben Jonſon. 
53. To ftand off. To keep at a diſtance. | 
Stand of, and let me take my fill of death. Dryd. 
54. To tand off. Not to comply. i 
Stand no more /, 
But give thyſelf unto my ſick defires. Shateſp. 
55+ To fland off. To forbear friendſhip or in- 
timacy. | 
Our bloods pour'd altogether | 
Would quite confound diſtinction; yet fand off 
In differences fo mighty. 
Such behaviour frights away friendſhip, and makes 
it tand in diflike and averſion. Collier of Friendſhip. 
Though nothing can be more honourable than 


juſt that they ſhould give | 
; Dennis. 


to profeſs 


will not be tempted to embrace it. Aiterbury. 
prot uberant or prominent. 

Picture is beſt when it undi , as if it were 
car ved; and ſculpture is beſt when it appeareth ſo 
tender as if it were painted, when there is ſuch a 
ſoftneſs in the limbs as if not a chiffel had hewed 
them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and 
ſtroaked them in oil. Wetton's Architeture, 

57. To fland out, To hold reſolution ; to hold 
a polt ; not to yield a point. 2 
King John hath reconciPd 
Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, | 
That ſo /tcod out againſt the holy church. Shakeſp. 
8 Ponitinius knows not you, 
While you turd out upon theſe traiterous terms. 
5 Ben Fonſon. 
Let not men flatter themſelves, that though they 
find it difficult at preſent to combat and tand out 
againſt an ill practice, yet that old age will do 
that for them, which they in their youth could ne- 
ver find in their hearts to do for themſelves, South. 

Scarce can a good-natured man refuſe a com- 
pliance with the ſolicitations of his company, and 
ſiand out againtt the raillery of his familiars. Rogers, 

58. Toſtand out. Not to comply; to ſecede, 
Thou ſhalt ſee me at Tullus' face: 
What, art thou ſtiff ? ſand'/# out ? 

If the ladies will aud out, let them remember 

that the jury is not all agreed. Dryden. | 
59: To fiand out. Fo be prominent or pro- 
tuberant. 255 | 

Their eyes /tand aut with fatneſs. Pſalm Ixxiii. 7. 

60. To ſtand to. To ply; to perſevere. 
Palinurus cried aloud, 8 
What guſts of weather from that gathering cloud 


Stand to your tackles, mates, and ſtretch your oars. 
| Dryden. 
61. To and to. To remain fixed in a pur- 


poſe | 
: He that will paſs his land, 
As | have mine, may ſet his hand 
And heart unto this deed; when he hath read; 
And make the purchaſe ſpread 
To both our goods, if he f it will fand. Herbert. 
 1-Rill and to it, that this is his ſenſe, as will ap- 
pear from the deſign of his words. Stilling fleet. 
62. To fand to. To abide by a contract or 
aſſertion. 
As l have no reaſon to /ftand to the award of my 
enemies, ſa neither dare I truſt the partiality of 
my friends. Dryden. 


— 


If you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot fland under them. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
64. To ſtand 


from ſitting. 


when he food for the 


Vor. II. No XIX. 


* 


a 
* 


notice. 


Shakeſp. } 


an acquaintance with God, we Hand e from it, and | 


56. To ſtand off. To have relief; to appear | 


1x; 


| Shatþ. | 


My thoughts preſage ! ere that the tempeſt roars, | 


up. To erect one's ſelf; to riſe 


65. 79, fand up. To ariſe in order to gain 


4 9 


ST. A 

When the accuſers food up, they brought none 
accuſation of ſuch things as I ſuppoſed. | 

5 ; Adds, xxv. 19; 

66. To fland up. To make a party. 


When we ſtordup about the corn, he himfelf ſtuck 
not to call us the many headed mionſter. Coriolanur. 


67. Tofland upon. To concern; to intereſt · 
An imperſonal ſenſe. 

Does it not ſtand me now upon? Shak. Hamlet, 
The king knowing well that it food him upon, 
by how much the more he had hitherto protracted 
the time, by ſo much the ſooner to diſpatch with 

the rebels. Bacon, + 

It and me much upon | | 

F* ener vate this objection. Hudibrat. 

Does it not ſtand them upon, to examine upon 


what grounds they preſume it to be a revelation 
from God? Lockes 


68. Toftand upon. To value; to take pride. 
Men tand very much «pon the reputation of 
their underſtandings, and of all things hate to be 
accounted fools: the beſt way to avoid this impu- 
tation is to be religious. ; Tillofſon. 
We highly eſteem and tand much upon our birth, 
though we derive nothing from our ancsſtors but 
our bodies; and it is uſeful to improve this ad van- 
tage, to imitate their good examples. 
| Ray on the Creation. 


* 


69. To fland upon. To inſiſt. | 5 
A raſcally, yea-forſooth knave, to bear a gentle- 
man in hand, and then and upon ſecurity. Shakeſp. 


To STAND, ständ'. v. a. 


. 


To endure; to reſiſt without flying or 
yielding. | . | 
None durſt and him; 1 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew. Shak. 
Love flood the ſiege, and would not yield his 


breaſt. Dryden, 
1 ai Oh! had bounteous heav'n 
Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, 
So-had I food the ſhock of angry fate. Smith, 


That not for fame, but virtue's better end, 
He flood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick... - „ Popes 
2+ To await; to abide; to ſuffer.- | 
Bid him diſband the legions, 
Submit his actions to the publick cenſure, 
And /4.ind the judgment of a Roman ſenate, ” 
| Addiſon's Cato, - 
3. To keep; to maintain: with ground. 
Turning at the length, he /{20d his ground, 
And miſs'd his friend. 5 - Dryden.” 
STAND, ständ'. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtation; a place where one waits ſtand- 
ing.. : | 
Ir [have found you out a ferd molt fit, 
Where you may have ſuch 'vantage on the duke, - 
He ſhall not paſs you. Shak. Meaſure: for Meaſure. - 
In this covert will we make a and, 

Culling the principal of all the deer- _ Shake/þ. - 
Then from his lofty Hand on that high tree 
Down he alights among the ſportful herds, Milton. 

The princely hierarch 
In their bright and there left his pow'rs to ſeize  * 
Poſſeſſion of the garden. Milton s Paradiſe Loft, 

The male bird, whilſt the hen is covering her 
eggs, generally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring 
bough, and diverts her with his ſongs during her 
ſitting, 1 Aal ſons Spectator. 

I took my /tand upon an eminence which was 
appointed for a general rendezvous of theſe female 

carriers, to look into their ſeveral ladings. 
5 | | Addiſon's Speftator, - 

Three perſons entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſ- 
ſinate Timoleon, as he was offering up his de votions 
in a certain temple: in order to it they took their 
ſeveral fands in the moſt convenient places. Addiſ. 

When juſt as by her and Arſaces paſt,” 

The window by deſign or chance fell down, 
And to his view expos'd her bluſhing beauties. 


" Riwe: 
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His armies, in the following day, , - 
On thoſe fair plains their /andard; proud diſplay. 
Fairfax. 
Erect the flandard there of ancient night, 
Yours be th' advantage all, mine the revenge. Milt. 
Behold Camillus loaded home 
With /andards well redecm'd, and foreign foes oer - 
come. Dryden. | 

To their common ſtandard they Fr 5 | | 
The nimble horſemen ſcour the fields of air. Dryd. |. : 

[From and.] That which is of undoubt- * _—— Mc preſent 
ed authority; that which is the teſt of 
other things of the ſame kind. 

The dogmatiſt gives the lye to all diſſenting ap- 
prehenders, and proclaims his judgment the fitteſt 
intellectual i adard. | Glanville. 
The heavenly motions are more ſtated than the 
terreſtrial models, and are both originals and 
flandards. Holder. 

Our meaſures of length I cannot call fandards ; 
And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand | for fandard meaſures muſt be certain and fixed. 

To draw the roſe. | Dryden. | 7 | Holler. 

| . . N When people have brought right and wrong to 

A. Step; interruption- ö | here follows an envious malevo- 
4 : 4. driven by youn a falſe fandard, there fo | 

The greateſt part of trade 1s driven by young la 1 
eee 5 $94 NE er era, The Romans made thoſe times the fandard of 
e 1» their wit, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. 
there will enſue preſently a great fand * _ -_— From theſe pre 4 ftardards I deſcend = our 

Sould this circulation ceaſe, the formation of- own hiſtorians. Felton. 


PE | When I ſhall propoſe the flanderd whereby | 
7 would be at an end, and nature ee give judgment, any may eaſily inform himſelf of 
ang, : | „ 


| $275 | the quantity and meaſure of it. Woodward, 
5. The act of oppoſing. pu The court, which uſed to be the fandard of pro- 
3 We 5 wore , 5 + priety, and correctneſs of ſpeech, ever ſince con- 
Like Romans; neither foolith in our Aan 2 tinued the worſt ſchool in England for that accom- 
Nor cowardly in retire, ; 8 Shaleſp. pliſhment. 95 ON Swift. 
6. Higheſt mark; ſtationary point; point from | _ Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
W mo 0 OT ILY regreſſive. | By herjuſt fandard, which is ſill the fame, Pope. 
= | ſons but the ſame things can wi o; 4 RY . SP" 
A Void is at and, and at the higheſt flo: _ | RR en has been tried by the proper 
Then, — 7 aha thy ſails; take all the e The Engliſh tongue, if refined to a certain 
| 35 of f. hw hs Dryden. ſtandard, perhaps might be fixed for ever. Swift. - 
An che beginning - Jummer t e, ere In comely rank call ev'ry merit forth; 
fand, with little variation of length or ſhort- Imprint on ev'ry a& its fandard worth. 
neſs; becauſe the diurnal variation of the ſun par- 8 Pa A ſottled rate. Oh, 
| * 1 + aq line POTS you "a yd; That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law ap- 
> CC TO I OE 08; eSS RER CON propriated to the pieces of each denomination, is 
i] tinued at a and, without conſiderable bs 1s called the flandard. | v1 
| : | entiey. i 


33 $65 v7 . | The device of king Henry VII. was profound, 
* | 7. A point eee eee oceed. in making farms of a fandard, that is, maintained | | 
'F _ Muſt make a ſund at what your highueſs will Shak. Ned © RE 8 mo " N 14” aa | 

.When fam'd-Varelſt this little wonder drew, Mx ; . ; 


STA 


The urchin from his private fand 
Took aim, and ſhot with all his ſtrength. Swift. | 
42. Rank ; poſt ; ſtation. Not uſed.  _ L 
Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a fand, I mean not to deſcend. Daniel. 
3. A ſtop; a halt. | 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing; 
If any air of muſick touch their ears, | 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual and, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze. SH. 
The earl of Northampton followed the horſe ſo 
cloſely, that they made a fand, when he furiouſly 
charged and routed them. Clarendon, 
Once more the flecting ſoul came back, 
'T” inſpire the mortal frame, | 
And in the body took a doubtful and, | 
_ Hov'ring like expiring flame, 
That mounts and falls by turns. 
At every turn ſhe made a little land, 


81 A 


Mandel of their royal oak retur 
willows. | 1 
STA'NDER, ständ-üÜür. 2. ,. fro 0 
1. One who ſtands. 1. Ufrom and 
2. A One that has ſtood long, 
e young ſpring was pitifully nipt 
cod oy bf beider .d i eg 
of all were rooted up and caſt into the "i Ader; 


a WIth a branch 


Aſcham's School maſs 


3 a mere ſye&; 
Explam ſome ſtatute of the land to 1 Feen 
An er; 


I would not be a fande, Ly to hear 8 
My ſovereign miſtreſs clouded ſo, without 
My preſent vengeance taken.  Ghoke 

When a gentleman is difpoſed to ſwear, it i; BO 

for any flanders by to curtail his oaths. 8747. Cub 
The /tanders by ſce clearly this event, — 

All parties ſay they re ſure, yet all diſſent, Denz 
The ſlan ders ly ſuſpected her to be a Cucheſs. At; 


STA'NDERGRASS, ständ'-Er-gräs. 2. \ 
rion, Lat.] An herb, 5 Lee 


STA'NDING, stand“ Ing. part. adj. {from and 
1. Settled; eſtabliſhed ; not temporary, 
Stand ing armies have the place of ſubjects, arg 
the government depends upon the contented aud 
diſcontented humours of the foldiers. T7 emple, 
Laugh d all the pow'rs who Favour tyranny, 
And all the funding army of the iky. Dryten, 
Money being looked upon as the toning mes. 
ſure of other commodities, men conſider it 1: x 
flanding meaſure; though, when it has varied it; 
quantity, 1t is not ſo, Lick, 
| Thus doth he adviſe them to erect among them. 
ſelves fanting courts by conſent. Kettlewsrth, 
Sucha one, by pretending to diſtinguiſh himſ:lf 
from the herd, becomes a ftanding object of rail 
lery. : ED Addiſa. 
The common /anding rules of the goſpel are a 
more powerful means of cenviction than any mi- 
racle. | Atterbury, 
Great ſanding miracle that heav'n aſſign'd! 
Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pj, 
2. Laſting ; not tranſitory, 
| The landlord had ſwelled his body to a prodi- 
gious ſize, and worked up. his complexion to a 
ſtanding crimſon. Addijm, 
3. Stagnant; not running. b 
He turned the wilderneſs into a fanding water, 
| Ffſaln cv. 
This made their flowing ſhrink 


by 


Dryden. 


3. 


Prior, 


— — : — =_ 


f er e A /tandard might be made under which no | From landing lake to tripping ebb. lil. 
ria vouchlat'd the growing work to view; | yorſe ſhould be uſed for draught : this would en- 4. Fixed; not moveable. 
The geddeſs fnatch'd n . 2 large the breed of horſes. | Temple. | There 's his chamber, 1 
And finiſhing the piece, the ſmiling ſaid, * , By the preſent flandard of the coinage, ſixty- His ſtanding bed-· and truckle bed. Shak. 


Behold one work of mine thatne'er ſhall fade. Prior. 4wo ſhillings is coined out of One pound weight x STANDING, ständ“-Ing. N. . [from Hand. 


8. Difficulty; perplexity; embarraſſment ; 7 2 e 1 Arbutbnot. 1. ee og 5 7525 poſſeſſion of an office, 
.. heſitation. 9 * r 1 M 55 Or place. | 
he A 69s yy fo fir mitaze the: mien of a wile A fandard of a damaſk roſe, with the root on, | Nothing had been more eaſy than to command 


was ſet upright in an earthen pan, full of fair wa- 
ter, half a foot under the water, the fandard being 
more than two foot above it. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 
Plant fruit of all forts and landard, mural, or 
ſhrubs which loſe their leaf, Evelyn's Kalendar. 
In France, part of their gardens is laid out for- 
flowers, others for fruits; ſome ſtandards, ſome | 
againſt walls. : Temple. | 


:STA'NDARDBEARER,. Stan'-derd-ber-r. 7. /. 


[ /fandard and bear.) One who bears a 
ſtandard or euſign. 


They ſhall be as when a fandargbearer fainteth. | 


man, as at firſt to put a body to a fand what to 
make of him. L' Efirange. 
The welk-ſhap'd.changeling is a man, has a ra- 
tional ſoul, though it appear not: this ispaſt doubr. 
Make the ears a little longer, then you begin to 
boggle: make the face yet narrower, and then you 
are at a ſtand. Locke. 
A frame or table on which veſſels are 
placed, 60 | | ” 
Such ſquires are only fit for country towns, 

To ſtink of ale, and duſt a fand with clowns; 


a patron of a long ſtanding. Dryden. 
Although the ancients were of opinion that 
Egypt was formerly ſea yet this tract of land is 
as old, and of as long a flanding, as any upon the 
continent of Africa, | Woodward, 
I wiſh your fortune had enabled you to have 
continued longer in the univerſity, till you wer? 
of ten years landing. Swift, 
2. Station; place to ſtand in. 
Such ordnance as he brought with him, becauſe 
it was fitter for ſervice in field than for batter}, 


ws PA 


1 


Who, to be choſen for the land's protectors, f did only beat down the battlements, and ſuch littl 
'  Topeandgetdrunk before the wiſe eloctors. Dryd: | : I. x. 18, | ſtandings.  Knolless __ 
f e eee eee Theſe are the fandardbearers in our contending |, His coming is in ſtate; I will provide you2 8 

braſs veſſel full of wine, of which he that pleaſed | 2735, the dwarfs and ſquires who carry the im-] Handing to ſee his entry. | es 


might drink; but no.liquor was forced. 


2 Fe Dryden Life of Cleomenes, 
| E otan'- derd. * [efendart, 
; Fr. '*, f 


4. An enfign in war, particularly the enſign 


* Af thekork, 


preſſes of the giants or knights. Specator. 


STA'NDOROP, ständ-krôp. 2. J. Lvermicularis, ] 
Ai ſworitb. 
| STA'NDEL, 8tand'-[I, 1. /. [from Hand.] A 


Lat.] An herb. 


tree of long ſtanding. 


F ,.- 


9 


4 - 
* * 


e Druinians were nettled to ſee the princely 


4. Rank; condition. 


3. Power to ſtand. | 


I fink in deep mire, where there is no andi. 
| Pſalm 1x13. 


STA'NDISH, 8tind'-Ish. m , [and and 4% ] 


| A caſe for pen and ink. 


A Grubſtrce 


STA. 


7 A Gribſtreet patriot does not write to ſecure, | 


: 1d the government be over- 
| to loſe but an old t andiſb. 
cured, he husnothing to loſe Ae. 


th to Dean Swift, eſquire, my large 
4 — conſiſting of a large ſilver plate, an 
ink-pot, and 2 d-box. Swift, 


' . . Ir cenx, Sax.] A perch.-| 
STAXG, SHANE 2 inteemingled with woods of | 


half a feng, and the talleſt tree appeared to be 
ſeven feet high. Swift. 


rank, 8tank'. adj.. [ fanco, Ital.] Weak ;- 


n out. 
*"Diggon, I am ſo Riff and ſo fark, 
That unneth I may ſtand any more, 
And how the weſtern wind bloweth ſore, 
| Beating the withered leaf from the tree, Spenſer. 
STAnx, 6tank'. The preterite of fink. 
The fiſh in the river died, and the river fant. 


Exod. vii. 


gTA NAR V, Stin'-nfr-F. adj. [from ſtannum, 


Lat.] Relating to the tin-works. : 
A ſteward keepeth his court once every three 
weeks: they art termed fannary courts, of the 
Latin annum, and hold plea of action of debt or 
treſpaſs about white or black tin. 
gra vz, stän-Zä. u. (. Lanza, Ital. Hance, 
Fr.] A number of lines regularly adjuſted 


to each other; ſo much of a poem as con- 


tains every variation of meaſure or relation 


-of rhyme. Stanza 18 originally à room of 


2 houſe, and came to ſignify a ſubdiviſion 
of a poem; a ſtaff. > | 
80 bold as yet no verſe of mine has been, 
To wear that gem on any line ; 
Nor, till the happy nuptial houſe be ſeen, 
Shall any fenza with it ſhine. 
Horace confines himfelf ſtrictly to one ſort of 
verſe or fanxa in every ode. Dryden. 


In quatrains, the laſt line of the ſtanza is to be 


conſidered in the compoſition of the firſt. Dryden. 
Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 


And each exalted fanza teems with thought. Pope. | 


ra E, sta pl. n. J. [eftape, Fr. habe, Dut.] 
1. A ſettled mart; an eftabliſhe 


emporium. 
A ſtaple of romance and lyes, 

Falſe tears, and real perjuries.. Prior. 
The cuſtoms of Alexandria were very great, it 
having been the ape of the Indian trade. 

. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
Tyre Alexander the Great ſacked, and eſtabliſh- 
ing the fuple at Alexandria, made the greateſt re- 
= volution in trade that ever was known: Arbuth. 
= 2. I know not the meaning in the following 
paſſage. 


* 


Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain 


abbies, allowing them one faple, and two pun- 
= cheons, at a rate. Camden. 
3. The original material of a manufacture. 
| At Leiſter, for her wool whoſe /aple doth excel, 
And ſeems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell. 
. . | 72 Drayton. 
= STAPLE, 8tYpl. adj. [from the noun.] 
1. Scttled ; eſtabliſhed in commerce. 
Some Engliſh-wool, vex'd in a Belgian loom, 
And into cloth of ſpungy ſoftneſs made, 
Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 
= Toru with worſe ware our faple trade. Dryden. 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 


4 


What needy writers would not ſolicit to work 
under ſuch maſters, who will take off their ware 


at their own rates, and trouble not themſelves to 


— whether it be able or no? S 
TA'PLE, stà' pl. u. fo (reap) SAX. a prop. 

A loop of iron; à bar bent and driven in 
at both ends. | ; | 


Ihaveſcen faptes of doors and nails born. Peach, - 


The ſilver ring the pull'd, the door reclos'd: 
Tot 8 . 1 7 to the ſilken cord, | 

- ? ron . » * . 0 
Becur's g _ $ immo depth reſtor'd, 


: 


| 


Carew. | 


| 


Comvley. |. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
ET | #31 
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STAR, star. u. /. [rceonna, Sax. ferre, Dut.] | 
1. One of the luminous bodies that appear 
in the nocturnal ſky, | : 
hen an aſtronomer uſes the word far in its 
ſtrict ſenſe, it is applied only to the fixt /ars : 
but in a large ſenſe it includes the planets. Watts. | 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the ire; | 
Murdering impoſhbility, to make | 
What cannot be, flight work. Shale. Coriolanus. 
mars a form, the courſe of things, and human 
fates; 
Th' included ſpirit, ſerving the far-deck'd . 
The living work in conſtant motions winds. 


Hither the Syracuſan's art tranſlates * | 
| 


As from a cloud his fulgent head, 
And ſhape ar bright, appear'd. 
2. The pole-itar. 
Well, if you be not turned Turk, there is no 
more failing by the far. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
3. Configuration of the planets, ſuppoſed to 
inflaence fortune. | | | 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 
A pair of /ar-crolt lovers take their life. SH. 
We are apt to do amiſs, and lay the blame upon 
our /tars or fortune. L' Efirange. 
4. A mark of reference; an aſteriſk. 
Remarks worthy of riper obſervation, note 
with a marginal far, Watts. | 
STAR of Bethlehem, star 6v bEth'-lE-him. 2. /. 
[ornithogalum, Lat.] A flower. Miller. 
STA'RAPPLE, stä'r-Apl. 2. / A globular or 
olive-ſhaped ſoft fleſhy fruit, incloſing a 


Milton. 


ö 
1 


ſtone of the ſame ſhape. This plant grows | T7 rlolution. 


in the warmeſt parts of America, where 
the fruit is eaten by way of deſert. It 
grows to the height of thirty or forty feet. 
85 Miller. 
STA'RBOARD, 8tir-bord. . /. [pceonbond, 
Sax.] Is the righthand fide of the ſhip, as 
larboard is the left. Harris. 
On ſhipboard the mariners will not leave their 
flarboard and larboard, becaufe ſome one accounts 
it gibriſn. EY 
STARCH, sta'rtsh. 2. /. from arc, Teut. | 
ſtiff.] A kind of viſcous matter made of 
flower or potatoes, with which linen is 

ſtiffened, and was formerly coloured. 

mn t 

Diſlik'd your yellow arch, or ſaid your double 
Was not exactly Frenchified? Fletcher's ©. of Corinth. 
With arch thin laid on, and the fkin well 
ſtretched, prepare your ground. Peacham on Draw. 
To STARCH, $tartsh. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To ſtiffen with ſtarch. * | | 
| Her goodly countenance I've ſeen 

Set off, with kerchief arch d and pinners clean. Gay, 


STA'RCHAMBER, $ta'r-tsham-bur. n. . (ca- 


mera ftellata, Lat.] A kind of criminal 
court of equity. Now aboliſhed. | 

I'll make a farchamver matter of it; af he were 
twenty Sir John Falſtaffs, he ſhall not abuſe Ro- 


Hakerwill. 


S 
Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 


So many gazers as on her do Hare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenſer. 
Their Haring eyes ſparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly ſhapes, did nigh the man diſmay, 


That, were it not for ſhame, he would retire, Spenſ. 


Look not big, nor Hare nor fret: 
I will be maſter of what is mine own. Shateſp, 
They were never ſatisfied with /aring upon their 
maſts, ſails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abbot. 
I hear 
The tread of many feet ſteering this way; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to tare ; 
At my affliction, and perhaps t'inſult. Milt. Agonift. 
A A fatyr, that comes ſfaring from the woods, 
Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an. orator. Valler. 
And, while he fares around with ſtupid eyes, 


His brows with berries and his temples dyes. Dry. 


What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 
Stark #aring mad, that thou ſhouldſt tempt the ſea? 

Dryden. 

Struggling, and wildly faring on the ſkies 
With ſcarce recover'd fight. Dryden's ZEneid. 
TIrembling the miſcreant ſtood; ; 
He. ſtar' d, and roll'd his haggard eyes around. Dry. 

Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnare, 
Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger tare. Dryd. Virgil. 

Why doſt thou not 

Try the virtue of that gorgon face, | 
To fare me into ſtatue ? | Dryden. 
bear, which, as I approached with my preſent, 
threw his eyes in my way, and fared me out of 
Addiſon's Guardian, 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon' 
the ſhoulder, and fared him in the face with ſo 
bewitching a grin, that the whiſtler relaxed his 
fibres. | Adiiſon, 


| Pope. 
Gods ! ſhall the raviſher diſplay your hair, ; 
While the fops envy, and the ladies fare? Pope. 
Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd,- 
And gracefully her ſubje& chang'd: - 
In vain ;: her hearers had no ſhare 
In all ſhe ſpoke, except to fare. 
2. To ſtare in the face, 
dent. EY 
Is ĩt poſſible for people without ſeruple to offend” 
againft the law which they carry about them in 
indelible characters, and that fares them in the face 
whilſt they are breaking it ? e 
3. To ſtand out. 8 
Take off all the ring ſtraws and jaggs in the- 
hive, and make them ſmooth, Mort. Huſbandry, - 
STARE, stä'r. . f. [fromthe verb.] 


Swift; 
To be undeniably evi- 


The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
And glar'd betwixt a yellow anda red: 
He look'd a lion with a-gloomy fare, | 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair; Dryd. 
2. [Sturnus, Lat.] Starling. A bird. 


Fl | D 5 

bert Shallow, eſquire. Shabeſp..| STARER, METS 45 8 ftare.]. One 

$74 ene , and from. arch. | One ſelf-approvin Son has s outweighs - 
1. Stiffened with ſtarch. * 2 PP 8 ole year 


2. Stiff; preciſe ; formal _ | 
Does the Goſpel any where prefcribe a'/farched 
ſqueezed countenance, a ſtiff formal gait, or a 
ſingularity of manners ? Ne Swift. 
'STA'RCHER, 8ta'rtsh-or. z. /. [from farch.]: 
One whoſe trade is to ſtarch,  _ | 
STA/KCHLY, 8t4'rtsh-ly. adu. [from farch.]. 
Stifly ; preciſely. 


STA'RCHNESS, 8tirtsh-nls. 2. /. [from Parch.] | 


Stiffneſs ; preciſeneſs. 


To STARE, sta 'r. v. u. | [reapan, Sax. fer- 


en, Dut.] A : 
1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 


wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupidi- | 


Of ſtupid farers, and of loud huzzas. Pope. 

STA'RFISH, 8ta'r-flsh, x. /. [far and Hb.] 
A fiſh branching out into ſeveral points. 

This has a ray of one ſpecies of Engliſh ftarfiſb. 

g Woodward. 


 gaze.] An aftronomer, or 


| loger. In 
contempt. as 


monthly prognoſticators, ſtand up and ſave thee. 
V. xlvii13-- 
ſervations, ſtumbled into a ditch, - © - Z* Eftrange. 


STA'RHAWK, star-hak. 7. hb [aftur, Lat.] A: 
ſort of hawk, ( 4 ; Ain wor thy | 


ty, or horrour. 


4.2 2 8 . ARK, 


I was unluckily prevented by the preſence of a 


She paid a tradeſman once, to make him fare, 


1. Fixed look: ; P 


STA'RGAZER, stä'r-gAZz- Ur. 1 [far and 
tro 
Let the aſtrologers, the flargazert, and the 


A /argazer, in the height of bis celeſtial ob- 
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STARK, stà'rk. aj. Irene, rrfiac, Sax. ferch, | Theſereaſons mov'd her farlik: huſband's heart; There farted up, in queen Flizahe:), 
| us feizn, - 


Dt) But ſtill he held his purpoſ, : 
wr 8 | : 5 a1 poſe to depart. Dryden. new preſbyterian ſet, which te . 
1. * T; ſtrong; rugged. | STA'RLING, 8tYr-ling. 1. /. {pexplns, Sax.] | diſcipline to the queen orga ge 2 form of 
Wh is heavy head devoid of careful cark, fturnus.) A ſmall finging bird. Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, t 555 
Whoſe ſenſes all were ſtraight benumb'd and Harl. | — ke — a flarling taught to ſpeak | the ground 85 trees ſtar ling from 
é | Spenſer. | othing but Mortimer, and give it him, Have follow'd with deli 
W hes argue lies a and _ * 5 T a keep his 1 in 3 Shak. Henry IV. en delight the oe > ſound. 
Under the hoofso vaunting enemies. Sal. Hen. IV. STARTAVYED, $t4'r-pavd. adj. | far and pave. : They farti beh | ofcommen, 
The north is not ſo fark and cold. Ben Fonſon. Studded with ftars. ET * The +», prongs ght. Dryva 
; So ſoon as this ſpring is become fark enough, In progreſs through the road of heav'n arpav d. hidden idea, though ſometime; N ot foms 
t breaks the caſe in two, and ſlings the ſeed. Milton. our minds of their own core. e Hart ip in 
Derham's Pby ſico- Theology. STA'RPROOF, 'Sta'r-prof. adi. [ far and prog Might Dryden ble . Like, 
2. Deep; full; till. | : _ Impervious to ſtarlight. 1 U proof] New Arathi and ee rambo x 26: 
Aa WY Conſider the flarkſecurity _ ., Under the ſhady roof Nay, ſhould great Homer lift his a of muſt ariſ.. 
I e commonwealth is in now; the whole ſenate | | Of branching elm tar proof. x Milton Zoilus again would fart up from the 4 * 
Sleepy, and dreaming no ſuch violent blow. Fry R-READ, st r-rèd. v. ſ. [tar and read.) 3. To move with ſudden quic * 
3 8 bs Ben Fonſon, | Doctrine of the ſtars ; aſtronomy. Spen/er. The fi Gen quickneſs. 
3. Mere ; fimple; plain ; groſs. STA/RRED, sta'rd. adj "(from far.) £2 Start lere To oO Oe bots, 
| = . . . rt, raile I , 
: E Ly. turn „ar fools, and ſubjects fit | 1. Influenced by the ſtars with r eſpect to for. | A ſpirit fit to Py eir drow ſy heads, Cl:ev:, 
or ſport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras, tune #0 | ; 1909 20 Cope, 
1E eek eds ee } . | And look the world to law. Dryden 
| Pro! e citation tar i nonſenſe. Collier. My third f, h , yden's Cleomeny 
Sint WEE od ts tea k . My third comfort, Dy She at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around. 
» sta rk. adv. Ts ule to intend or Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt i And,ſnatch'dthe farting ſer f Ho 
augment the ſignification of a word: as | _ Hal'd out to murder. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale 25 g lex pents from the ground, 
flark mad, mad in the higheſt degree. It | 2. Decorated with ſtars | 3 * __ 
is now little uſed but in low language. That farr'd Ethiop queen that ſtrove = 981 ng ch. 
A Then are the beſt but fark naught ; for open To ſet her beauty's praiſe above 2, t ” N what farting hole, canſt thou fin! 
fuſpeRing others, comes of ſecret condemning The wade. * out, to hide thee from this open ſhame? 
 : themſelves, © Sidney. | He furious hurl'd againſt the ground Wich trial n 
ee amndn'd U; Pa Bots, e | ith trial fire touch me his finger end; 
At flaſhing bea f A* is ſceptre farr'd with golden ſtuds around. . Pope. | If he be chaſte, the fl ill bacl ; 
: ng beams of that ſun-ſhiny ſhield, STARRY, $Sta'r-rF. adj. [from Aar.) | 5 WN ame will back deſcend, 
; | Became fark blind, and all his ſenſes doz d, 53585 with 1 ee 3 nd turn him to no pain; but, if he „art, 
＋ ** e he tumbled. Sbenſer. Daphne won penn cen oy ſtars, A is the nen of a corrupted heart. Shake, 
. 5 ran women go fart naked. Abbot . Above the clouds, above the ftarr ſy! F Pope So To deviate. 
ble Pi y both dance much; and, for more nim- a, Conſiſting of ftars ; Solis J 5 The lords and gentlemen take all the meant 
. 'blenels, ſometimes fark naked, : Heylyn. Bach i bs will . 8 ſort upon themſelves; for they are beſt able 0 
; That he hath e W ys | The earth with colours freſh bring them in, whenſoever any of them fart: 
| Ee — = in love an Hour. Donne. e ee e , eee, 1 out, - n. 
Þ editious, that ſeemed moderate before, Of Harry lights. | 8 : TH' old drudging ſun from his long-beaten way 
— deſperate,” and thoſe who were deſperate | Heav'n and earth's compaQted fram . Spenſer, Shall at thy voice fart and miſguide the day; 
0 2 ftark mad; whence tumults, confuſed hal- And flowing waters, and * flar = The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur'd pare 
__ — | Hayward. And both the ee lights, one ee foul ee pobes: ewange them allotted place, 
difrobe hi * 7" moſt cogent arguments, will Infpires and feeds, and animates the whole. Dryd 14 Corey, 
00 nah by - op — 2 ll bis old opinions, | 4, Reſcmbling ſtars pare Fen. 1 2 him with the prodigies of fame 
| 3 elf out fark naked in queſt of new NN With things which fart from nature b 
1 1 5 C hab Ti 2 wit 23 . 
| ire South, a fl. i 5 5 P. Tft. t | 8 i : 
_ .thers and ribbons, fark darin 3 L Nee ST4a/ RRING, stà'r-rlng. adj. | ftellans, Lat. | PF r 
"CHOLLI OO iſhing from far.) Shining with ſtellar light; on 
Ip , | 3 Arbuthnot. 5 . ng V Ellar light; Keep your ſoul to the work when rcady to 
'STA'RKLY, 8tirk-ly. adv. [from / azing with ſparkling light. | /art aſide, unleſs you will as 
, Yo v. [from flark.] Such his f 3 art aſide, unleſs you will be a {lave to every 
Stiffly ſtrongly. a > Of fla : 8 ell ances te 7 7 1 85 light wild imagination. Watti 
E : arring comets that look kingdoms dead, Craſb. EP BR . 
When it lies Park in the ONS _ STA'RSHOOT, staà'r-shôöt M 7 0 5 oh 6. * ſet out from the barrier at a race. 
c ones.Shakeſp. | un. . | ſtar an | t ſeems to be rather a terminus a quo than 2 


-STA'RLESs, sta'r-Is. adj. [from far.) Hav- ſhoot.) An emiffion from a ſtar. true principle, as the farting poſt is none of th: 


= ing no light of ſtars | I have ſeen a good quantity of that jelly, b | le? 

4 [ : | | y, by the [| horſe's legs. Bal 
= . : A boundleſs continent, | vulgar called a farſboe?, as if it remained upon Should 1bc bin 
© Dark, waſte, and wild, under the frown of night the extinQion of a falling ſtar. Boyle And cry mn — 1 "6. Vp ro 1 
3 Starleſs expos'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | To START, stärt'. v. u. [/artzen, Germ.] | Aſham d, when have ended well my race 
þ . a Cato 3" 27 give them furlos for another world; I. To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch To be led back to my firſt farting place, Deals. 

By 3 Nr are oblig d to ſtand or motion of the animal frame, on the ap- When from the goal they fart, 
Po... arleſi nights, 20 wait th' appointed hour. Dryd. | prehenſion of A The youthful chariotcers with heaving heart 
ST4/RLIGHT, stà'r- lit. n. /. [far and light.) Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared Fl. to the race. Dryden's Tigi 
Luſtre of the ſtars. | 5-6 and in that kind it is a motion of ſhrinking ; = The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign; 
Now they never meet in grove or green, likewiſe an inquiſition, in the beginning, what the | At once they Hart, advancing in a line, Dri, 
By fountain clear or ſpangled farlight theen, Sal.! matter ſhould be, and in that kind it is a motion 7. To ſet out on any purſuit. 
Nor walk by moon, - of erection; and, therefore, when a man would Fair courſe of paſſion, where two lovers art 


Or glittering ftarlight, without thee is ſweet. Milton. | liſten ſuddenly to any thing, he Harteib; for th And run together, h 'd with heart, 
They danc'd by /terlight and the friendly moon. Hlarting is an erection of the pirit to attend. f | 4 «Hae ae alkr, 
. | Dryden. ; Bacon Natural Hiſtory, | People, when they have made themſelves 
'STA'RLIGHT, stà'r-Iit. adj. Lighted by th 9 ſhape appear'd | | weary, ſet up their reſt upon the very ſpot where 
5 | Shted Dy tne Bending to look > ; S. bo 
-- 14 Jars. i g to look on me: I flarted back, + they faried. _ LEftrange 
Ouls, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare It farted back. Shahkeſp. When two ſtart into the world together, he that 
A ftarlight evening and a morning fair. Dryd. Virg. An open enemy to flattery, eſpecially from a is thrown behind, unleſs his mind prove gr 
 STA'RLIKE, stà'r-Ik. adj. [ Aar and like.) friend, from whom he /arted to meet the ſlighteſt | -  79us, will be diſpleaſed with the other. Collier. 
| | | appearance of that ſervile kindneſs. Fell. | To START, $tart', v. a. | 


* 


. Stellated; having various poin 

8 . points, reſem- | I Bart as fi —_ 
bling a ſtar in Juftre, | art as from ſome dreadful dream, r : vie 
N een 3 "TY And often aſk myſeK if yet awake, Dryd. Sp. Fryar. nc 1 b r 1 0 
e Mor e 5 77 1 _ i As his doubts decline, | "Cantor LI ar 3 0 BY aught'r 0 
EY Bright ; e | PF 1 8 eads juſt vengeance, and he Haris at ſin. Dryd. Being full of ſup 8 and diſtemp'ring draughts, 

ze having turned many to righteouſneſs ſhall He farts at every new appearance, and is al- | Upon malicious 152 doſt th 4 come 

'. 'confer 4 farlite and immortal brightneſs. = ways waking and folcitous tor fear of a furprize. 4 To fart my.quict . "Shakes O 
„ 5 Scrap! | Collier on Covetoyſneſr. | The very print of a fox-ſoot would have far 


Boy 4 Serapbial Love 2. To riſe ſuddenly: commonly with up.” '| ye. | L Eprotte 
| a . e wed . NT o 2, Ie 


- 


— 


8 TA 
. | i 
| to ſtart or fly haſtily from a 
223 to rouſe by a ſudden diſ- 
ne plood more we 
ion than to fart a hare. 
| 2 rp 3 from its e 2 
| i d chac' r to flow' r. 
The riſing game, and chac'd from flow'r 725 
o bring in ion ; duce to view 
To bring into motion; to proc 
3 to produce unexpectedly. 
: Conjure with em! gs Op 
Brutus will fart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cxlar, obae. 
kat exception can poſſibly be /?arted againſt 
this ſtating ? | Hammond, 
It was unadviſedly done, when I was enforcing 
2 weightier defign, to art and follow another of 
leſs moment. | Spratt. 
The preſent ocraſion has Harted the diſpute 
' amongſt us. : Lefty. 
Infignificant cavils may be farted againſt every 
thing that is not capable of mathematical demon- 
ſtration. Ad li ſon. 
[ was engaged in converſation upon . ſubject 
ich the people love to fart in diſcourſe. | 
oY n | 1 Addiſon's Freeholder. 
4. To diſcover; to bring within purſuit. 
The ſenſual men agree in purſuit of every 
_ pleaſure they can art. | | Temple. 


5. To put ſuddenly out of place. | 


+ 


Shakefp. 


the clavicle from the ſternon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


START, 8tirt'. 2. ſ. [from the verb.) ; 
1. A motion of terrour; a ſudden twitch or 


contraction of the frame from fear or alarm. | 


- Theſe flaws and farts would well become 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
-Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shaleſp. 
The fright awaken' d Arcite with a art; 
Againſt his boſom bounc' d his heaving heart. Dryd. 


2. A ſudden rouſing to action; excitement. 
How much had I to do to calm his rage! 
3 Now fear l this will give it /art again. Shak. Hamlet. 
23. Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden ef- 
+4 fuſion. | 
Thou art like enough, through vaſſal fear, 

BJ Baſe inclination, and the fart of ſpleen, 

= To fight againſt me under Percy's pay. Shake/p. 


Several farts of fancy, off-hand, look well 


enough : but, bring them to the teſt, and there 
is nothing in em. IT Eftrange. 
Are they not only to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To ſet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the farts and ſallies of the ſoul ? 


| Addiſon's Cato. 
We were well enough pleaſed with this fart 
Addiſon. 


of thought, 


4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
Methought her eyes had croſs'd her tongue; 


For ſhe di ou in Parts diſtractedly. Shakeſp. | 


Thy forms are ſtudied arts, 
Thy ſubtile ways be narrow ſtraits, 
Thy curteſy but ſudden farts, 
And what thou call'ſt thy gifts are baits. 
Ben Jon on. 
Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or in 
a hurry; but all her motions are gradual. L Eftr. 
An ambignous expreſſion, a little chagrin, or 


© /art of paſſion, is not enough to take leave 
upon. ä : 


In firings, the more they are wound up and 

ſtrained, and thereby give a more quick Bart back, 
the more treble is the ſound; and the ſlacker they 

are, or leſs wound up, the haſer is the ſound. 


Both cauſe the firing to give a quicker /art. 
3 5 > Bacon, 
How could water make thoſe viſible arts upon 


Which as ſuddeply ſhoots into it? 


| . Collier. 
5. A quick ſpring or motion; a ſhoot ; a puſh. 


Bacon's Natural H. iftory. 


freezing, but by ſome ſubtile freezing principle 


One, by a fall in wreſtling, /arted the end of | 


| 


4 


4 


4 


+ 


| 


| x. One that ſhrinks from his purpoſe. 


erer Coſmulogia- Sacra, 


| 


STA 
6. Firſt emiſſion from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the Aurt. Shake/ſp. Henry V. 
All leapt to chariot, 
And every man then for the fart caſt in his proper 
lot. | CLapman. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, 
the Hurt of firſt performance is all. Bacon, 
7. To get the ſtart. To begin before another; 
to obtain advantage over another. 
Get the ſtart of the majeſtick worid. 
| Shate/p. Julius Ceſar. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be 
laid afleep, under pretence of arbitrement, and 
the other party during that time doth cautelouſly 
get the fart and advantage at common law, yet | 
the pretorian court will ſet back all things in Batu 
quo Prius. | Bacon's War with Spain, 
Doubtleſs ſome other heart ; | 
Will get the art; 
And, ſtepping in before, 
Will take poſſeſſion of the ſacred ſtore 
Of hidden ſweets. Craſbaxv. 
Ere the knight could do his part, 
The ſquire had get ſo much the fart, 
H' had to the lady dons his errand, 
And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 
She might have forſaken him, if he had not 
got the ftart of her. Dryden's ZEneid, Dedication, 
The reaſon why the mathematicks and mecha- 
nick arts have ſo much got the fart in growth of 
other ſciences, may be reſolved into this, that their 
progreſs hath not been retarded by that reverential 
awe of former diſcoveries. Glanville. 
The French year has got the fart of ours more in 
the works of nature than in the new ſtyle. Adlliſon. 


STARTER, $tart'-ur. n. /. [from fart.] 


Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee ſee I am no ftarter. Hudtbras, 
2. One who ſuddenly moves à queſtion or 
objection. | 
3. A dog that rouſes the game. 
If Sheridan was not the ſtauncheſt hound in 
the pack, he was at leaſt the beſt ftarter, Delany. 
STARTINGLY, stärt“-Ing-Iy. adv. [from 
farting.) By ſudden fits; with frequent 
intermiſſion. 
Why do you ſpeak ſo /artingly and raſh ? 
Shakeſp. Othells, 
STA'RTINGPOST, stärt'-Ing-pöôst. n. J. [ fart 
nd po/t.] Barrier from which the race 
begins. ; 
To STA'RTLE, stärt'l. v. . [from fart.) To 
ſhrink ; to move on, feeling a ſudden im- 
preſſion of alarm or terrour. 


| | 
The /tartlingſteed was ſeiz d with ſudden fright, 


And, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight. 
I, age Dryden. | 
Why ſhrinks the ſoul | 4 
Back on herſelf, and ſtariles at deſtruction? 
Aaddiſon's Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, 


And ſtarile into madneſs at the ſound. Addiſon's Cato. 
To STA'RTLE, $tart'l. v. a. 5 
1. To fright; to ſhock; to impreſs with 
ſudden terrour, ſurpriſe, or alarm. 
Such whiſp'ring wak'd her, but with /artledeye 
On Adam, | | Ailton. 
Io hear the lark begin his flight, | 
And ſinging /artle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. 


not ftartle us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and | 
moſt learned fathers ſeemed to believe that they 
had bodies. | Loc le. 
Inceſt! Oh name it not! | 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul: 
The gods are ſtariled in their peaceful manſions, 


| 


Milton. \ 
The ſuppoſition that angels aſſume bodies needs 


STA 


His books had been ſolemnly burnt at Rome 
as heretical : ſome people, he found, were flartled 
at it; ſo he was forced boldly to make repriſals, 
to buoy up their courage. - Atterbury, : 

Now the leaf 
Inceſſant ruſtles, from the mournful grove 
Oſt fartling ſuch as ſtudious walk below, 
And flowly circles through the waving air, Thomſ. 
2. To deter; to make to deviate. 

They would find occaſions enough, upon the 
account of his known affections to the king's ſer- 
vice, from which it was not poſlible to remove 
or tarile him. Clarendon. 

Wilmot had more ſcruples from religion to 
flartle him, and would not have attained his ead 

by any groſs act of wickedneſs, Clarendon, 


STA'RTLE, startl. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
Sudden alarm; ſhock; ſudden impreſſion 
of terrour. | 

After having recovered from my firſt fartle, I 
was very well pleaſed at the accident. Spectator. 

STARTUP, $tart'-lip. . /. [art and p.! 
One that comes ſuddenly into notice. 

That young ſtartup hath all the glory of my 
overthrow. / Shakeſp. 


To STARVE, sta'rv. v. . [rxeanpan, Sax. 
teren, Dut. to die.] | | 
1. To periſh ; to be deſtroyed. Obſolete. 
To her came meſſage of the murderment, 
Wherein her guiltleſs friends ſhould hopeleſs farve. 
- f . Fairfax, 
2. To periſh with hunger. It has avith or 
for before the cauſe ; of leſs properly. 
Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſtarv- 
ing with hunger and coid, ſet before us, no body 
would doubt which to chuſe. Locle. 
An animal that H arves of hunger, dies feveriſh 
and delirious. Arbutb not. 


3. To be killed with cold. It has with or. r 


before the cauſe. | 
Have I ſcen the naked ſtarve for cold, 
' While avarice my charity controll'd ? 
4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. 
Sometimes virtue /tarves while vice is fed: 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread? Pope. 
5. To be deſtroyed with cold. 


| Sandyt. 


from Java to theſe northern countries, they muſt 


have flarwed for want of ſun. Woodo. Nat. Hiſtory. 


To SrAR VER, $Sta'rv. v. 2. 8 
1. To kill with hunger. [> | 
I cannot blame his couſin king, 
That wiih'd him on the barren mountains ſtarv' d. 
| Shakeſp. 
Hunger and thirſt, or guns and ſwords, 
Give the ſame death in different words: 
To puſh this argument no further, 
To ftarue a man in law is murther. Prior. 
If they had dicd through faſting, when meat 
was at hand, they .would have been guilty of 
ſtarving themſelves, 7 | 8 Popes 
2. To ſubdue by famine, 
Thy deſires a 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, farv'd, and ravenous. Shak, 
He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 
As men by feſting farve-th* untam'd-diſeaſe. Dryd. 
Attalus endeavoured to ſtarve Italy, by ſtop- 
ping their convoy of proviſions from Africa. 
: Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. To kill with cold. „„ 
From beds of raging fire to farve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix*d, and frozen round. Milton, 
4. To deprive of force or vigour. 


uſe, and have loſt that reach and ſtrength which 
nature fitted them to receive. © © 
STA'RVELING, 8tarv'-ling. . J. {from faroe.] 
An animal thin and weak for want of nou- 


And nature fickens, at the ſhocking ſound. Smith. | | 


Had the ſeeds of the pepper-plant been borne. 


The powers of their minds are farved by diſ- 


Lecke. - 
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4̃. [E/at, Fr.] Eſtate; ſigniory; poſſeſſion. 
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If bang, 1'!l make a fat pair of gallows; for | 
old fir John hangs with me, and he 's no farve- 
ling. Th. Shakeſp. 
Now thy alms is given, the letter 's read; 

The body riſen again, the which was dead; 
And thy poor farveling bountiſully fed. Donne. 


The fat ones would be making ſport with the | 


lean, and calling them farnelings. Z"Eftrange. 
STA/RVELING, | 8tarv-ling. adj. Hungry; 
lean; pining. | 
f The thronging cluſters thin 
By kind avulſion; elſe the flarveling brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance; will yield 
A finder autumn, | | Philips, 
Poor flarveling bard, how ſmall thy gains! 
How unproportion'd to thy pains! Swift. 
STA'RWORT, stä'r-würt. u. /. [after, Lat.] 
A plant, FR Miller. 
STA/TARY, 8ti'-ter-F. adj. [from ſtatus, Lat.] 
Fixed; ſettled. | . 
The ſet and fatary times of paring of nails, 
and cutting of hair, is but the continuation of 
ancient ſuperſtition. ' Brown, 


STATE, stat. 1. J. ¶ flatus;. Lat.] | 


| 


= 


z, Condition ; circumſtances. of nature or | 


fortune. 
I do not | 
Infer as if I thought my ſiſter's Hate . | 
Secure, | Milton. 


found the whole city highly concerned for 
the hazardous fate of Candia, which was loſt 


ſoon after. Dominico Cantarini, the preſent duke, 


was ſedulous in that affair. Brown's Travels. 
, Their fins have the aggravation of being fins 


againſt grace, and forſaking and departing from | 
God; which reſpect makes the fate of apoſtates, | 


defperately. 


as the moſt unexcuſable, ſo the moſt. 
Hammond. 


dangerous ſtate. | 


Thus have his prayers for others altered and 


amended the fate of his own, heart. 
1 _ Relate what Latium was; | 
Declare the paſt and preſent fate of things. 
| | | Dryden's ZEncid. 
Like the papiſts is your poet's Hate, 
Poor and diſarm'd. 
2, Modification of any thing.. | 
Keep the /ate of the queſtion in your eye. Boyle. | 


3- Stationary point; erifis ; height; point 


Law. 


Pope. 


from which the next movement is regreſ- | 


fion. a | 
The deer, that endureth the womb but eight 
months, and is complete at ſix years, cannot live 
much more than thirty, as having paſſed two ge- 
neral motions, that is, its beginning and increaſe; 
and having but two more to run through, that is 
its fate and declination. Brown's Vulgar Errours: 
Tumours have their ſeveral degrees and times; as 
beginning, augment, fate, and declination. Wiſem, 


Strong was their plot, | 

Their fates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 
5. Mode of government. 
No fate can be named wherein any part of the 
body of thoſe imperial laws hath the juſt force of a : 


C 


law, otherwiſe than as cuſtom hath particularly | 


induced it. | | Selden. 

6. The community; the publick; the com- 
monwealth. 5 eee 

| If any thing more than your ſport- 

Did move your greatneſs, and this noble fate, 

To call on him, he hopes it is no other 

But for your health's ſake. Shak. Trailus and Cref. 


a A flate'sanger 
Should not take knowledge either 
„„ Ben Jonſon. 
I I hear her talk of fate matters and the ſenate. 
FT Ben Fonſon. 
What he got by fortune, 2 


+= was the ftate that now muſt make his right. Dan. 
The Fate hath given 


* 


q 


of fooks or 


weeks. 


1 


1 
: 
| 
I 


you licence to ſtay on land 
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with particular loſs to many of the people, than 
that all the people ſhould be well, and the fate of 
the kingdom altogether loſt. Hayward. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man's own con- 
_ ſcience, thereby to ſalve fate ſores. King Charles. 
For you we ſtay'd, as did the Grecian fate 
Till Alexander came. Weller. 
Since they all live by begging, it were better 
for the ſtate to keep them. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhi4damanthus rules the fate : 


| 


* 


He hears and judges. Dryden: ZE neid. 
7. Hence Angle fate, in Shakeſpeare, for indi- 
viduality. 5 


My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 
| Shakes ſo my ſingle fate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe. 
| 8. Civil power, not eccleſiaſtical. | 
| - Theſamecriminal may be abſolved by the church, 
and condemned by the tate; abſol ved or pardoned 
by the fate, yet cenſured by the church. Leſtey 


9. A republick ; a government not monar- | 


chical. 

They feared nothing from a fate ſo narrow in 
compals of land, and fo weak, that the ſtrength of 
their armies has ever been made up of foreign 
troops. ; | Temple. 

10; Rank ; condition ; quality. 
Fair dame, I am not to you known, 
Though in your fate of honour I am perfect. Shak. 
High fate the bed is where misfortune lies. Fairf. 


11. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatneſs. 
When in triumphant fate the Britiſh muſe, 
True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe. 
5 Roſcommon, 
There kings receiv d the marks of ſov'reign pow r: 
In fate the monarchs march d; the lictors bore 


Let my attendants wait; I'll be alone: | 
Where leaſt of fate, there moſt of love is ſhown. 
: | Dryden, 
To appear in their robes would be a troubleſome 
piece of fate. = Collier. 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud; 
Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and ſpears, 
His very fate acknowledging his ſears. 
If 
drag 
be any comfort to me that they 
bed of fate? | : | 
12. Dignity ; grandeur.- 7 
She inſtructed him how he ſhould keep fate, 
and yet with a modeſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. 


Go has delivered me up to evil ſpirits, to be 
ga by them to places of torments, could it 
found me upon a 

| Larp. 


* 
L 


The ſwan rows her fate with oary feet. Milton. 
He was ſtaid, and in his gait {Bn 
Preſerv d a grave majellick Hate. Butler. 
Such cheerful modeſty, ſuch humble late, 
Moves certain love. | 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, _ 
Quit all his-fate, deſcend, and ſer ve again? 


5 


He will conſider, not what arts, or methods, or 
application will ſooneſt make him richer and greater 
than his brethren, or remove him from a ſhop to 
a life of fate and pleaſure; but will conſider what 
arts, what methods, what application can make 
worldly buſineſs moſt acceptable to Ged, and 
make a life of trade a life 
and piety. _ 
13. A ſeat of dignity, 
This chair ſhall be my ate, this dagger my 
ſceptre, and this cuſhion my crown, Shak. H. IV. 
As ſhe affected not the grandeur of a fate with 


| for the ſpace of Bacon. 


14. A canopy; à Covering of dignit 


5. 


It is better the kingdom ſhould be in good eſtate, | 


Graunt, |. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, |. 


q * . 4 - 
2. To rep. ent in all the circumſtances of 


The awful axes and the rods before. Dryden A. 


Prior. 


Bacon . Henry VII. | 


Waller. 


Pope's Seatinus. | 


| x. Auguft ; grand; lofty ; elevated; majeſ- 


of holineſs, devotion, |. 


Law. 


+ 


a canopy, the thought there was no offence in an | 


elbow-chair, | 5 Arbutbhnot. 
The brain was her ſtudy, the heart her ate 
room. 


Arbuthnot. 


STA 
| Orer the chair is a fate made ; 
ſomewhat whiter than "wow and prot "wh, 
ouſly wrought with ſilver and ſilk. = 
lis high throne, under fat: 1225 
Of richeſt texture ſpread, at th' upper end 


Was plac'd. | Milton's Pa 
15. A perſon of high rank. Obſo! 
She is a dutcheſs; a great ate, 

16. The principal perſons in the gove 
| The bold deſign 
Pleas'd highly thoſe infernal Hates. 
17. Joined with another word 
publick. | 
Iam nocourtier, nor verſed in | flateaffairs: 

hath rather been contemplative than active. 
Council! What's that? a pack of bearded 
The ſcavengers that ſweep tate nuiſances, 
And are themſelves the greateſt. Dryd. Clermens, 
Iam accuſed of reflecting upon great fates-fols; 


radiſe Lig. 
jo © 
Latymer. 
Inmceat. 
: Milt, 
„it ſignifies 


my life 
Bac, 
Nlaves, 


3 Swift, 
To STATE, 8ti't. v. a. (conflater, Fr. þ 
1. To ſettle; to regulate. | 
This is fo ated a rule, that all caſuiſts Preſs it 
in all caſes of damage. Decay of Pia. 
This is to flate accounts, and looks more like 
merchandize than friendfhip. Collier of Frieniſbis, 
He is capable of corruption who receives more 
than What the /ated and unqueſtioned fee gf 
his office, Addiſon. 


2 


modification, 

Many (der inconveniences are conſequent tg 
this flating of tnis queſtion ; and particularly that, 
by thoſe which thus fate it, there hath never ver 
been afligned any definite number of fundamental: 

| | 5 Hammond on Fundamental. 
Its preſent ſtate ſtatetb it to be what it now is, Hal. 
Were our caſe ſtated to any ſober heathen, he 
would never gueſs why they who acknon edge the 
neceſſity of prayer, and cwtfeſs the ſame God, may 
not aſk in the ſame form. Decc of Play. 
To. fate it fairly, imitation is the moſt advan- 
tageous way for a tranſlator to ſhew himſelf, but 
the greateſt wrong which can be done to the me- 
mory of the dead. ] Dryden, 
I pretended not fully to fate, much leſs demon- 
ſtrate, the truth contained in the text. Atterhury, 
Though I don't pretend to fate the exact degree 
of miſchief that is done by it, yet its plain and na- 
tutal tendency to do harm is ſufficient to juſtily 
the moſt abſolute condemnation of it. Low, 


STA/TELINESS, $tA't-ly-nis. 1. /. from /ately.] 
1. Grandeur; majeſtick appearance; auguſt 
manner; dignity, 

We may collect the excellency of the under- 
ſtanding then by the glorious remainders of it now, 
and gueſs at the /ateline/s of the building by th: 
magnificence of its ruins, South, 

For flatelineſs and majeſty what is comparable 
to a horſe ? More s Antidote againſt Atheiſn, 

Appearance of pride ; affected dignity. 

Agenor, glad ſuch punctual ready bliſs 

Did on his own deſign itſelf obtrude, 
Swell'd his vaſt looks to bigger /tatelineſs. 
© Beaumont's Pythe, 

She hated /atelineſs ; but 'wiſely knew 

What juſt regard was to her title due. Betterion. 


'STA'TELY, $ta't-ly. adj. [from Hate. 


"4 


Fro 


0 


2. 


2 


tick; magnificent. 
A ſtalelier pyramid to her I'll rear, 
Than Rhodope's or Memphis“ ever was. 
ee ee eee eee Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Theſe regions have abundance of high cedars, 
and other /tately treescaſting a ſhade. Raleigh's Hif a 
Truth, like a ately dome, will not ſhew herſelf 
at the firſt viſit. * my 
le many a walk travers'd 
Of Zatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. 


a 


15 Ye that. lately tread or lowly creep. | 2 


* 


STA 


, 5oraing majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs, 
"" 2 wr — which is the vice 


of Lucan. Dryden. 
room.] A magnificent room in a palace or 


1 t houſe. | 8 
92 stà'ts. 1. / pl. [from "IK, Nobility. 


The corruption of a poet is tlie generation of a 
ftateſman, ES . : 
2. One employed in publick affairs. 
If ſack actions ran ary 12 2 
: la ves and pagans our tate men be. 
2885 22125 1 of 22 Sale. Othello. 
It is a weakneſs which attends high and low; 
the Nate ſman who holds the helm, as well as the 
{fant who holds the plough. South. 
Abſolute power is not a plant that will grow in 
this ſoil; and ate ſmen, who have attempted to 
cultivate it here, have pulled on their own and 
their maſter's ruin. Davenant. 
A Britiſh miniſter muſt expect t ſee many 
friends fall off, whom he cannot gra ſince, to 
uſe the phraſe of a late /tateſman, the pure is not 
large enough. Addiſon. 
Here Britain's fate/men oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 
STA/TESWOMAN, 8t4'ts-wim-un. 1. /. [ fate 
and wwoman.)] A woman who meddles with 
publick affairs: in contempt. 
How ſhe was in debt, and where ſhe meant 
To raiſe ſreſh ſums: ſhe's a great ate/woman / 
ED | | Ben Fonſon. 
Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as 


the paſſions of our fateſwwomen, Addiſon. 
STA'TICAL,stat-ty-kel, } , | 
STA' TICK, — ; wr: (from thenoun, 


Relating to the ſcience of weighing. | 
A man weigheth ſome pounds lets in the height 
of winter, according to experience, and the /tatic4 
aphoriſms of Sanctorius. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If one by a ſtatical engine could regulate his in- 
- ſenſible perſpiration, he might often, by reſtoring 
of that, foreſee, prevent, or ſhorten a fit of the 
gout. | 


STA'TICKS, 8tat'-tiks. n. f, [calun; Ratique, 
Fr.] The ſcience which confiders the 
weight of bodies. | 

This is a catholick rule of fatichs, that if any 
body be bulk for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will 


& 


upon it, having part extant, and part immerſed, 
as that ſo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to 
the immerſed part be equal in gravity to the whole. 
5 FE Bentley. 
= STATION, $t4'-shin. 1. / [fation, Fr. fla- 
110, Lat.) i Wy | | 
Ihe act of ſtanding. 
Their manner was to ſtand at prayer, where- 
upon their meetings unto that purpoſe on thoſe 
days had the names of ations given them, Hooker. 
In flation like the herald, Mercury, | 
= New. lighteq on a heaven-kiſfing hill. Sha. Timon. 
2. A ſtate of reſt, 


B impelling forward ſome part which was before in 
Ration or at quiet, where there are no joints. 


Kip place where any one is placed. 

The ſeditious remained within their flation, 
my reaſon. of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly 
EY might more fitly be termed 2 kennel 
T4 a 1 Hayward. 
% 4. Poſt alligued ö ee W wood. Milt. 


4 
F — 


. 


GTA'TESMAN, 8 'ts-min. 1. / [| fate and « 
1 . one verſed in the arts of go- | 
vernment. | . | 
It looks grave enough | 
To ſeem a ſtateſman. Ben Jonſon. 


Brown's FVulgar Errours. 


| 


4 


4 


| 


| 


"$T4'TEROON) st3t-rdm.'n, %. [from fate and | 


Pope. 


: Arbuthnot on Diet. 


link to the bottom; and if lighter, it will float | 


| 


All progreſſion is performed by drawing on or | 


| 


STA 


Michael in either hand leads them out of Para- 
diſe, the fiery ſerpent waving behind them, and 


the cherubims taking their /ations to guard the 
Milton. | 


place. f 
5, Situation ; poſition. 
To ſingle flations now what years belong, 


With planetsjoin'd, they claim another ſong. Creech. | 


The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle ation, and an even plain; 
While in the lower marſh the gourd is found, 
And while the hill with olive-ſhade is crown'd ? 
Prior. 
6. Employment ; office. 
No member of a political body ſo mean, but it 
may be uſed in ſome Hal ion or other. L' Eſtrange. 
By ſpending this day in religious exerciſes, we 
acquire new ſtrength and reſolution to perform 
God's will in our ſeveral /{ations the week follow- 
ing. | Nelſon. 
They believe that the common ſize of human 
underſtanding is fitted to ſome tation or other. S7wift, 
Whether thoſe who are leaders of a party arrive 
at that ation more by a ſort of inſtinct, or influ- 
ence of the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of any great 
abilities, may be a point of much diſpute, Swift. 
7, Character; ſtate. 
Far the greater part have kept their ation. Milt. 
8. Rank; condition of life. | 
I can be contented with an humbler tation, in 
the temple of virtue, than to be ſet on the pin- 
nacle. 


To STA“ TIOx, stà-shün. v. a. {from the noun.) 


To place in a certain poſt, rank, or place. 


STA'TIONARY, sta- shö-nér-y. adj. [from 


tation.) * 


| 1. Fixed; not progreſſive. 


Between the deſcent and aſcent, where the 
image ſeemed /tationary, | ſtopped the priſm, and 
fixed it in that poſture, that ic ſhould be moved 
no more, | Newton's Opticks. 

2. Reſpecting place. 

The ſame harmony and Fationary conſtitution, 
as it happened in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out 
in individuals. Brown. 

3. Belonging to a ſtationer. 
STA'TiONER, stä'-shün- ur. 2. /. [from fation.] 
1. A bookſeller. "A 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the 
ſtage, and yet Tryphon the /tationer complains 
they are ſeldom aſked for in his ſhop. Dryden, 

With authors, ftationers obey'd the call; 8 
Glory and gainh' induſtrious tribe provoke, 
And gentle Dulneſs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dun. 

2. A ſeller of paper. | 


STA'TIST, stä't-Ist. . ſ. [from fate.] A 
ſtateſman; a politician ; one ſkilled in go- 
vernment, 

| I do believe, 

Statiſt though I am none, or like to be, 

That this ſhall prove a war. Shalęſp. Cymbeline, 
Their orators thou then extoll'ſt, as thoſe 

The top of eloquence, /tati/ts indeed, | 

And lovers of their country. Milt. Par. Reg. 


| STA/TUARY, $ta't-tshu-er-y. n. . [fatuaire, 


Fr. from ſatua, Lat.] 


1. The art of carving images or repreſenta- | 


tions of life. „ 
The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by 


their numbers, were too barbarous to preſerve | 


the remains bf learning more carefully than they 
did thoſe of architecture and fatuery, Temple. 
2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of 
making ſtatues. 3 
On other occaſions the ſlatuaries took their ſub- 
jects from the poets. Adliſin. 
How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for 
hiſtory, undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit and 


chearfulneſs, when he conſiders that he will be read | 


- with pleaſure but a very few years? This is like 


employing an excellent ſtaluary to work upon 
mouldering ſtone. HE Swift. 


Dryden ms 


4 


| 


| 


3. To pour out by hreaking the.caſk. 
The feared diſorders that might enſue thereof 


= Ho he 
STA TUE, stät“-tshü. x. / [ fatue, Fr. fatua, 
Lat.] An image; a ſolid repreſentation 
of any living being. | 
The princeſs heard of her mother's tue, a 
piece many years in doing, and now newly per- 
formed by that rare Italian maſter. Sh. J. Tale. 
They ſpake not a word; | 
But like dumb fatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other, Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Architects propounded unto Alexander to cut 
the mountain Athos into the form of a atue, 
which in his right hand ſhould hold a town capa- 
ble of containing ten thouſand men, and in his 
left a veſſel to receive allthe water that flow from 
the mountain, WWilkins*'s Mathematical Magick. 
A /latue of Polycletus, called the rule, deſerves 
that name for having ſo perfect an agreement in 
all its parts, that it is not poſſible to find a fault 
in it. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
To STA'TUE,stat'-tshai. v. a. {from the noun.] 
To place as a ſtatue. | 8 
Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſsd, lov d, and ador d; 
And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, | 
My ſubſtance ſhould be fatued in thy ſtead. Shak. 
STA'TURE, stät'-tshür. u. /. [ fature, Fr. ta- 
tura, Lat] The height of any animal. 
What /tature we attain at ſeven years we ſome- 
times double, moſt times come ſhort of at one-and- 
twenty. . Browns 
A creature who might ere&t | 
His ture, and upright with front ſerene 
Govern the reſt. Milton. 
Foreign men of mighty fature came. Dryden. 
Thyſelf but duſt, thy ature but a ſpan; 
A moment thy duration, fooliſh man! Prior. 
We have certain demonſtration from Egyptian 
mummies, and Roman urns and rings, and mea- 
ſures and edifices, and many other. antiquities, 
that human ature has not diminiſhed for above 
two thouſand years. Bentley's Sermons. 
STA'TUTABLE, stät“-tshü-tèbl. adj, [from 
 fatute.) According to ſtatute 
I met with one who was three inches above five 
feet, the ſlatutable meaſure of that club. Addiſ. Guard. 
STA'TUTABLY, stät'- tshũ - tẽb- ly. adv. [from 
ſtatutable.] In a manner agreeable to law. 
S$TA'TUTE, stat“ tshüt. 2. /. { atut, Fr. fas 
tutum, Lat.] A law; an edict of the legiſ- 
lat ure. ho 
Not only the common law, but alſo the ftatutes 
and acts of parliament, were ſpecially intended 
for its benefit. | | 
Blood hath been ſhed, 
Ere human /tatute purg'd the gen'ral weal. Sab. 
There was a /iatute againſt vagabonds; wherein 
note the diſlike the parliament had of goaling them 
as chargeable and peſterous. Bacon. 
Know the fatutes of heaven and laws of eter- 


O queen ! indulg*d by favour of the gods 
To build a town, with fatutes to reſtrain 


To STAVE, 8t2'v. v. a, [from Haß, in the 
plural Faves.] ' * 0 8 — 

r, To break in pieces: uſed originally of 
barrels made of ſmall parts or ſtaves. 

If an irreverent expreſſion, or a thought too 
wanton, are crept into my verſes, let them be 
flaved or forfeited like contrabanded goods. Dryd. 

2. To puſh away as with a ſtaff: with . 


ings, whom the virulency of the calumnies have 
not /taved off from reading? Ben Fonſon. 

"The condition of a fervant ves him to a 
diſtance ; but the goſpe! ſpeaks nothing but allure- 
ment, attraction, and invitation. Sutil. 


have been an occalion that divers times all the 
wine in the city hath been ſtaued. Sandys's Travs 


4. To furniſn with rundles or Raves, . 
1 p » . | N ' ; 


3 


L- 
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Spenſer. . 


nity, thoſe immutable rules of juſtice. Tillogſan. 


The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign. Dryd. Ka. 


How can they eſcape the contagion of the writ- 
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This was the ſhameſul end of Aloyſus Grittus, 
Solyman's deputy in Hungary; who, climbing 
too faſt up the evil faved ladder of ambition, ſud- 
denly Tell, and never roſe more, Knoles. 

To STAvE, 5ti'v. v. x. To fight with ſtaves. 

Equal ſhame-and envy ftirr'd 
l' th enemy, that one ſhould beard 
So many warriours, and ſo ſtout, 

| As he had done, and ſav d it out. Hudibras. 
To STAvE and Tail, stà'v #nd tl. v. a. To 
part dogs by interpofing a ſtaff, and by 
pulling the tail. 2 

The conquering foe they ſoon aſſail'd, 

Firſt Trulla fav'd, and Cerdon tail'd. Hudibrat. 
STAVEs, sta'vz. u. . The plural of faf. 
All in ſtrange manner arm'd, 
Some ruſtick knives, fome faves in fire warm'd. 
Spenſer. 
They tie teaſils up in bundles or faves. Moriim, 


STA'VESACRE, S$ta'vz-a'-kur. 2. /. {herba pedi- 
cularis, Lat.] Larkſpur. A plant, 
To STAY, sta. v. n. { faen, Dut.] | 
1. To continue in a place ; to forbear depar- 
ture, | 
If ſhe do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 
As though ſhe bid me ftay by her a weck. Shak. 
Not after reſurrection ſhall he ſtay 
Longer on earth chan certain times © appear. Mili. 
He did ordain, that as many might depart as 
would; but as many as would fey ſhouid have 
very good means to live from the ſtate. Bacon. 
_ They flocked in ſuch multitudes, that they not 


I 


| 


only /ayed for their reſort, but diſcharged divers. Thy coming, and thy ſoſt embraces. Milton. 
* 8 Hayward. I] was willing to ay my reader on an argument 
The injur'd ſea, which from her wonted-place, that appears to me new. Locke. | 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force, | 3. To keep from departure. 
If the new banks neglected once decay, If as a priſoner 1 were here, you might 
No longer will from her old channel ftay. Waller. Have then inſiſted on a conqueror's right, 
Stay, I command you, /ay and hear me firſt. And ay d me here. Dryden. 


| Dryden. 

Nor muſt he Hay at home, becauſe he muſt be 
back again by one-and-twenty. r 
Every plant has its atmoſphere, which hath 
various effects on thoſe who ſay near them. 
f Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
s t iy out longer than 
þ Stoift. 


Servants ſent on meſſage 
the meſſage requires. 

2. To continue in a ſtate. 
Ill) be flames augment, and ay | 
At their full height; then Ianguiſh to decay: Dryd. 

3. To wait; to attend; to forbear to act. 

5 I'll tell thee my whole device : 
When lam in my coach, which ay, for us, Sha#. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ? 
would ye flay for them from having huſbands ? 
© 113. 
We for his royal preſence only h 

To end the rites. 55 5 


83 en. 

I ay for Turnus, whoſe devoted head 

Isowing to the living and the dead; ES 
My ſon and l expect it from his hand. Dryden. 


The father cannot ay any longer for the for- 
tune, nor the mother for a new ſet of babies to 
play with. Locke, 

4. To ſtop; to ſtand ſtill. 

When ſhe liſt pour out her larger ſpright, 
She would command the haſty ſun to tay, 
Or backward turn his courſe. - Spenſer. 

Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters 


once go down the hill, they ay not without a 


t upon 


new force, reſolved. to try ſome exploi 
CON 3 Bacon. 


England. 


Satan 


Throws his ſteep flight 


z. Todwell; to belong. 
| Nor will I fay _ ee 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. Dryd. 
mut ay a little ontone action, which pre- 
lerred the relief of others to the conſideration of 
©. yourſelf. 5 | Dryden. 


To STAY, $tA'. v. a. 


2. To delay; to obſtruR ; to hinder from 


' STAY, sta“. u. /. (eftaye, Fr. 


in many an airy wheel, 
Nor ay d, till oa Niphates' top he lights. Milton. 


STA 


Becauſe ye truſt in oppreſſion, and ay thereon, 
this ſhall be as a breach ready to fall. Ja. xxx. I 2. 
They call themſelves of the holy city, and ſtay 
themſelves »þon God, Jaiab, xlviii. 2. 


To ſtop; to withhold ; to repreſs. 
All that may y their minds from thinking 
that true which they heartly wiſh were falſe, but 
cannot think it ſo without ſome ſcruple. Hooker. | 
The Syrens ſang to allure them into danger; 
but Orpheus ſang ſo well that he Raid them. 
| Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 
He took nothing but a bit of bread to fy his 
ſtomach. Locke, 
To fay theſe ſudden guſts of pafſion 
That hurry, you from reaſon, reſt aſſur'd 
The ſecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 
Stay her ſtomach with theſe half hundred plays, 
till I can procure her a romance big enough to | 
ſatisfy her great ſoul with adventures. Pope. 
Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heav'n to flay ? 
Be humbled all. Pope. 


progreſſion. 

Ihe joyous Time will not be fay'd 
Unleſs ſhe do him by the forelock take, Spenſer. 

Your ſhips are faid at Venice. Shakeſp. 

Untothe ſhore, with tears, with ſighs, with moan, 
They him conduct; curſing the bounds that ay 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. 
| Daniel. 
will bring thee where no ſhadow flays 


4. [ERlayer, Fr.) To prop; to ſupport ; to 
hold | 


without further proceeding herein. Hooler. 
Aaron and Hur fayed up his hands, the one on 
the one ſide, and the other on the other. 
| h q Exod. xvii. 12 
Sallows and reeds, for vineyards uſeful found, 
To ay thy vines. Rn | Dryden, 


1. Continuance in a place; 

departure. | 
Determine 5 

Or for her day or going; the affair cries haſte. Sha. 

Should judges make a longer ay in a place than 

uſually they do, a day in a county would be a very | 


forbearance of 


good addition. TY Bacon. 
Her long with ardent look his eye purſued, 
Delighted ! but defired more her fay. Milton. 


The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th' Elyſian ſhades, 
Embrace the hero, and his ay implore. Waller. 


4. Reſtraint ; prudence ; caution ; d 


ſteadineſs; ſobricty of judgment lereet 
For her ſon, 
In her own hand the crown ſhe kept in ſtore 
9 


5. A fixed ſtate. 


6. A prop; a ſupport. 


On this determination we might fy ourſelves | 


| STA'YEDNESS, sta'd-nis. 7. /. [from fajed.' 


STA 
His fell heart thou 
Griev'd with each ſte 


ght long that little Wa 
P, tormented with each io 


Fair Cx, 


Till riper years he raught, and ſtronger ſlay. S, 
Many juſt and temperate ee 
| proviſos well thew 4 
and foretokened the wiſdom, Hay, and moder 0 
of the king. 3 
With prudent /ay he long deſerr'd Py 
The rough contention, Pliko, 
wha « 
Who have before, or ſhall write aſter the- 
Their works, though toughly laboured, will :.. 
Like infancy or age to man's firm flay : - 
Or early and late twiliphts to mid-day. pe, 
Alas! what Fay is there in human ſtate? 7 0 
And who can fhun inevitable fate ? 


Dry/. ?, 


Obedience of creatures unto the law of nat! 

is the ſlay of the whole world. Holes 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, What g. 
When this was once a king, and now is clay? $6.4 
My only itrensth, and Fay / forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall l betake me? where ſub{$tt ? Miz 
Trees ſerve as ſo many ftays for their vine 
which hang like garlands from tree to tree, 
| Addiſan on Italy, 


Ire 


7. Tackling. 
With /ays and cor dage laſt he rigg'd a ſhip, 
And, roll'd on leavers, taunch'd her in the deep, 

; | Dope, 
8. In the plural.] Boddice. ; 
No ſtubborn fays her yielding ſhape embrace. Gj. 
9. Steadineſs of conduct. 
STA'/YED, 8ta'd. part. adj. [from faz 
ſettled ; ſerious ; not volatile. 

_ Whatſoever is above theſe proccedeth of ſhirt. 

neſs of memory, or of want of a flayed and equi! 

attention. ; 

He was wel! fay'd, and in his gait 

Preſer v'd a grave majeſtick ſlate. Hydilr:;, 

A flayed man and wife are ſeldom ſo indolen: 

as not to find conſolation in each other, %. 

STA'YEDLY, 8ta'd-ly. adv. [from /ayi.] 

Compoſedly; gravely ; prudently ; foberhy; 
calmly ; judiciouſly. 


J Fixed; 


Bacon. 


1. Solidity; weight. 

When ſubſtantialneſs combineth with deligk- 
fulneſs, and currantneſs with fryedreſs, how ca 
the language ſound other than moſt full of ſwec- 
neſs? | Camren's Rem iim. 
2. Compoſure; prudence; gravity; judici- 
ouſneſs. 5 | 
STA'YER, 8ta'-ar. n. /. (from /ay.] One wi 

ſtops, holds, or ſupports. 

May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 

He, the great ftayer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts. 


- $0 long a ſlay will make 
The jeatous king ſuſpe we have been plotting. 
| | Denham. 
What pleaſure hop'ſt thou in my flay 
EY 
When the wine ſparkles, 1 
Make haſte, and leave thy buſineſs and thy care, 


No mortal int'reſt can be worth thy ay. Dryden. 


2. Stand; ceſſation of progreſſion. 
Bones, after ſull growth, continue at a „ay; 
teeth ſtand at a /ay, except their wearing. Bacon. 


than to advance or decline. Hayward. 
Made of ſphere- metal, never to decay, 
Until his revolution was at Hay. 
Almighty crowd! thou ſhorten'ſt all diſpute; 
Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a fay, 
Thou leap'ft oer all. Dryden: Medal. 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction ; a hindrance from 


When Em conſtrain'd and wiſh myſelf away? Dryd. | 


| 1, Boddice; a kind of ſtiff waiſtcoat ma 


Affairs of ſtate ſeemed rather to ſtand at a fy, | 


Milton,” 


7 A. Philitt 
STA'YLACE, stA'-las. z. J. (Hay and lace.) A 
lace with which women faſten their boddice; 
A flaylace from England ſhould become a top 
for cenſure at viſits. | Suff. 
STaYs, stä'z. 2. . Without ſingular. 


de af 
whalebone, worn by women. 

2. Ropes ina ſhip to keep the maſt from fall 
ing aft. All maſts, topmaſts, and flagita% 
have fays, except the ſpritſail topmaſt: the 

mainmaſt, foremaſt, with the maſts belo%: 
ing to them, have alſo back /ajs, Un 

help to keep the maſt from pitching for 

ward or overboard. Harris 

3. [xcave, Sax.] Station; fixed anchorage F 

Ik̃ bey were come upon the , When an 

the ſailors deſcried a galley. Wu 


| 


6. To reſt confidently: with upon. 


| progreſs, 


bs 


| Our ſhips lay anchor'd cloſe ; nor needed ve 
| Feare harme on any Pais, 7 101 


/ 
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STE 


STEA'LER, stél-ür. n. /. [from /eal,) One 
who ſteals; a thief. _ | 
Ihe tranſgreſſion is in the Healer. Shakeſp. 

STEA/LINGLY, 8t&'l-ing-lf. adv. (from feal- 


ing.] Slily ; by inviſible motion; by ſecret | 


practice. 
They were diverſe motions, they did fo fcalingly 
flip one into another, as the latter part was ever 


in hand before the eye could diſcern the former | 


was ended. Sidney. 


STEALTH, stéſth. . / [from /eal.] 
1. The act of ſtealing ; theft. 
Ihe owner proveth the fteuith to have been 
committed upon him by ſuch an outlaw, and to 
have been found in the poſſeſſion of the priſoner. 
Spenſer's State of Treland. 
Ihe. ſtealth of mutual entertainment 
With character too groſs is written on Juliet. Shak. 
In the ſecret dark that none reproves, 
Their pretty /fea/ths ſhall work, and ſnares ſhall 
- ſpread. Spenſer. . 
| The gods perſuaded Mercury,. 
Their good obſerver, to this /ealth. Chapman's Niad. | 
2. The thing ſtolen. _ | 


On his back a heavy load he bare | 5 


Of nightly ſealiba, and pillage ſeveral. Fairy Queen. 
Store of cabbins are but fluttiſh dens, that breed 
| fGickneſs in peace, ſerving to cover ftealths, and in 
fight are dangerous to tear men with ſplinters. 
N Raleigh. 
g. Secret act; clandeſtine practice. By /ealth, 
means ſecretly ; clandeſtinely ; with defire 
of concealment : but, like cal, is often | 
uſed in a good ſenſe. | 
The wiſdom of the ſame ſpirit borrowed from 
melody that pleaſure, which, mingled. with hea- 
venly myſteries, cauſeth the ſmoothneſs and ſoft- 
neſs of that, which toucheth the ear, to convey, 
as it were by ſtealth, the pleaſure of good things 
into man's mind, | Hooker, 
I feel this youth's perfections, F 
With an inviſible and ſubtile falth, 55 
To creep in at mine eyes. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 
The monarch, blinded with deſire of wealth, 
With ſteel invades his brother's life by fealth 
Before the ſacred altar. Dryden. 
Let humble Allen, with an aukward ſhame, + 
Do good by ffealeb, and bluſh to find it fame. Pope. 
STEA'LTHY, s8telfli'-F. adj. [from fealth.) 
Done clandeſtinely; performed by ſtealth. 
Now wither'd murder, with his ſtcalthy pace, 
Moves like a ghoſt. Shakeſp. Macbetb. 
STEAM, stém. . , [pceme, Sax.] The 
ſmoke or vapour of any thing moiſt and hot. 


Sweet odours are, in ſuch a company as there is | 


 fleam and heat, things of great refreſhment. Bacon. 
His offering ſoon propitious fire from heaven 
Conſum'd, with nimble glance and grateful em. 


Milton. | 


— Whilethe temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd team, 

They waſh the virgin. N Dryden. 
ZBiuch the figure of a feaſt, | 
Which, were it not for plenty and for fleam, 
Might be reſembled to a ſick man's dream. Xing. 
Some it bears in fem, up into the air, in ſuch 
a quantity as to be manifeſt to the ſmell, eſpecially 
the ſulphur. | 


1. To ſmoke or vapour with moiſt heat. 
Let the crude humours dance 


In heated braſs, framing with fire intenſe. Philips. | 


a. To ſend up vapours. | 
© Ye miſts that riſe from fcaming lake. Milton. 


| - See!) ſeelmmy;brother's ghoſt hangs hovering | 


there 
O'er his warm blood, that fteams into the air. 
: | Dryden . 


- .O wretched wel Why were we hurried down | 


This lubrick and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
Wa — — orgures of the ſtage? Dryd. 


| STEAN for None, en. 


N oodward,. \ 


To STEAM, 8t&m. v. 1. ; | | i 
ED e e J2X.) 2. It is often uſed metonymically for weapons 


| 


* 


1 


Scarcely had Phœbus in the gloomy eaſt | 
Got harneſſed his fiery-footed tem, 
Ne rear d above the earth his flaming creſſ 
- When the laſt deadly finoke aloft did ſleam. 
Spenſer. 
The diſſolved amber plainly ſwam like a thin 
film upon the liquor, whence it fcamed away into 
the air. Boyle, 
Theſe minerals not only iſſue out at theſe larger 
exits, but /t-am forth through the pores of the 
earth, occaſioning ſulphureous and other offenſive 
ſtenches. Woodward. 
Spenſer. 
STEATO'MA, $te-4-t6'-m3i. 1. 5 [cealhα⁰α. 
If the matter in a wen reſembles milk-curds, 
the tumour is called atheroma; if like honey, me- 
liceris; and if compoſed of fat, fteatoma. 
Sharp's Surgery, 


ſtate or war. 
My noble fed I give him, 

With all his trim belonging. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Impreſſes quaint, capariſons and feeds. Milton. 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our _/7zeds. 

N Waller. 

She thought herſelf the trembling dame who fled, 

And him the griſly ghoſt that ſpurr'd th' infernal 

eed. Dryden. 

Who like our active African inſtructs 2 
The ficry /teed, and trains him to his hand? 

; | Addiſon's Cato. 
g8ee the bold youth ſtrain upthethreat'ning ſteep; 
| Hang o'er their courſers heads with eager ſpeed, 

And earth rolls back beneath the flying /teed. Pope. 
Some nymphs affect a more heroic breed, 
And vault from hunters tothe manag'd ccd. Young. 

STEEL, 8tEl, u. %. lrral, Sax. fael, Dut.] 

1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified 
by the fire with other ingredients, which 
'renders it white, and its grain cloſer and 
finer than common iron. Steel, of all other 
metals, is that ſuſceptible of the greateſt. 
degree of hardneſs, when. well tempered ; 
whence its great uſe in the making of tools. 
and-inftruments of all kinds, Chambers. 

Steel is made from the pureſt and ſofteſt iron, by 
keeping it red hot, ſtratified with coal-duſt and 
wood-aſhes, or other ſubſtances that abound in the 

Phlogiſton, for ſeveral hours in a cloſe furnace. 

| Hills Materia Medica. 

At her back a bow and quiver gay, „ 

Stuff d with feel-headed darts, wherewith ſne 
quell'd 5 . 

The ſavage beaſts in her victorious play. Spenſer. 

With mighty bars of long-enduring braſs 


ö 


ſteel nor iron fram d. Chapman. 
A looking-glaſs, with the ſteel-behind, looketh | 
whiter than glaſs ſimple. Bacon's Nutural Hiſtory. 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not readily. 
ſtrike fire with feel, much leſs with one another; 
nor a flint eaſily with a feel, if they both be wet; 
the ſparks being then quenched in their eruption. 
Broms Vulgar Errours. 
Both were of ſhining feel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. 
: Dryden. 


or armour. | 
Brave Macbeth with his brandiſh'd fel, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution, 

Carv'd out his paſſage till he had fac'd the ſlave. 


Poliſh'd feel from far ſeverely ſhines. Dryden. 
. He, ſudden as the word, | 
In proud Plexippus' boſom plung'd the ſword; 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 
Stood doubting; and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 
Receiv d the feel bath'd in his brother's blood. 


Cr Dryden. 
3. Chalybeate medicines, 1 Es 


3. To pals in vapour, 


| | — 


Sbalgſp. 


| 
STEED, sté'd. u. /. [rceda, Sax.] A horſe for | 


"The /{cel-bound doors and iron gates he ties. Fairf. 4 
They are not charm'd againſt your points, of | 


þ 


Io the next headlong fler of anarchy, 


STE 
After relaxing, Reel ſtrengthens the 5.1: 
likewiſe an anti-acid, 1 1 
4. It is uſed proverbially for h 
heads of N 2 nel 
STEEL, sté'l. adj. Made of tee]. 
A lance then took he, with a keene fal: 
To be his keepe off both *gainſt men and d 


and 13 
Ariuthny, 
neſs ; as 


head, 
4h 
To STEEL, 58tel. v. a. [from the noun met 
1. To point or edge with ſteel. 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayc 
And with thy bleſhngs /iezl my lance's * 
£7 Shaleſp. Richard I 
2. To make hard or firm. It is uſed, if it be 
applied to the mind, very often in a bad 
ſenſe. 
Lies well /teel'd with weighty arguments. $1, 
So ſervice ſhall with ſteeled fingers toil, | 
And labour ſhall refreſh itſelf with hope. 
: . Shaleſp. Hen 
From his metal was his party W oh 
Which, once in him rebated, all the reſt 
Turn'd on themſelves, like dull and heavy lead. 
| | | Shateſp, 
O God of battles! feel my ſoldiers hearts, 
Poſſeſs them not with fear. Sbabeſp. Henry v. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And ftee! your heart to ſuch a world of charms? 
Addifin, 
Man, fooliſh man ! | 

Scarce know'it thou how thyſelf began; 

Yet, ſteel d with ſtudied boldneſs, thou dar'ſt try 
To ſend thy doubted reaſon's dazzled eye 
Through the myſteriops gulf of vaſt immenſity. 

| | Pricr, 
Let the ſteel d Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins raviſh'd with relentieſs eyes, Ticlell. 
So periſh all whoſe breaſts the furies /t::/'q, 

And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield, 
Pepe, 
STEE'LY, 8tE'l-y. adj. [from /teel.] ; 
1. Made of ſteel. | 

Thy brother's blood the thirſtyearth hath drunk, 
Broach'd with the /ely point of Clifford's lance. 
1 Sbateh, 
Here ſmokes his forge, he bares his finewy arm, 
And early ſtrokes the ſounding anvil warm; 
Around his ſhop the feely ſparkles flew, 
As for the ſteed he ſhap'd the bending ſhoe. Gay, 
2. Hard; firm. 
That ſhe would unarm her noble heart of that 
feely reſiſtance againſt the ſwect blows of love. 
Sidney, 
STEE'LYARD, stE&l-yard. n./. [ cel and yard.) 
A kind of balance, in which the weight is 
moved along an iron rod, and grows heavier 
as it is removed farther from the fulcrum. 


STEEN. or STEAN, sté'n. 2. ſ. A veſſel of 
clay or tone. Ain/aworth, 
STEEP, sté'p. adj, Irreap, Sax.) Riſing or 
deſcending with great inclination; preci- 
pitous. e | ; 
The mountains ſhall be thrown down, and the 
ſteep places ſhall fall. | Ezetitl, 
He now had conquer'd Anxur's Heep aſcent. 
| | Addiſon, 
STEry, sté'p. n. J. Precipice ; aſcent or de- 
ſcent approaching to perpendicularity. 
As that Thebean moniter that propos'd 
Her riddle, and him, who ſolv'd it not, devour'd; 
That once found out and ſolv'd, for grief and ipigt 
_ Caſt herſe}f headlong from th Iſmenian fp. Milt, 
As high turrets for their airy i 
Require foundations in proportion decp; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot - 
As to the nether heavens they drive the roa; 
So low did her fecure foundation lic, 
She was not humble, but humility. Drydzn- 
Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fy 


We 


. ad on each fide naked rocks and moun- 
3 2 into a thouſand irregular feeps and 
precipices. | JOY 1 Addiſon. 
* Leaning o er the rails, he muſing ſtood, 
And vic w d below the black canal of mud, 


grudge and repine ever aſter to come under rule 


again. Spenſer's Treland. 


Lacaon, Neptune's prieſt, 


Nor has the ſteer, 
At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly tiger hangs, 


Where common ſhores a lulling murmur keep, | 


Whoſe torrents ruſh from Holborn's fatal ſtep, 


Te STEEP, 8t&p. v. 4. [ /fippen, Dut.] To 
ſoak; to macerate ; to imbue ; to dip. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adown ſo faſt, and all his armour ſteep, 
For very fellneſs loud he gan to weep. Spenſer, 
He, like an adder lurking in the weeds, 
His wand'ring thought in deep defire does firep ; 
And his frail eye with ſpoil of beauty feeds. Spenſer. 
A napkin ftceped in the harmleſs blood 
Of ſweet young Rutland. Shakeſp, Henry VI. 
The conquering wine hath feep'd our ſenſe 
In ſoft and delicate Lethe. a Sbaleſp. 
Many dream not to find, neither deſerve, ; 
And yet are fteep'd in favours. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Four days will quickly /tcep themſelves in night; 


Four nights will quickly dream away the time. | 


Sbaleſp. 
Moſt of the fecpings are cheap ey, and the 
goodneſs 0 the crop is a great matter of gain. 
bh £ ” F | : 8 „ 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood 
In large forgetiul draughts to „tee the cares 
Of their paſt labours and their irkſome years. Dryd. 
Wheat ftzeped in brine twelve hours prevents 
the ſmuttinels. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
STEE'PLE, sté' pl. 2. /. Irreopel, prypel, Sax.] 
A turret of a church, generally furniſhed 
with bells ; a ſpire. Ih 5 
Blow, wiods, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, ſpout! 
Till you have drench'd our Hgceples, drown'd the 
cocks. | Sha teſp. 
What was found in many places, and preached 
for wheat fallen on the ground from the clouds, 
was but the ſeed of ivy-berries; and though found 
in fleeples or high places, might be conveyed thi- 
ther or muted by birds. Brown's Yulzar Errours. 
A raven | faw /iceple-high, juſt over your houſe. 
F L'Eſtrange. 
They, far from feeples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conventicies found. Dryden. 
STEE'PLY, sté'p-Iy. adv. [from ſtecp.] With 
precipitous declivitx. 
STEE PNESS, sté'p-nls. 1. /. [from ſteep.] Pre- 
cipitous decli vit. | 


The craggedneſs ot feepneſe of that mountain 


maketh many parts of it inacceſſible. 
| | Brerewood on Language. 
Lord Lovel ſwam over Trent on horſeback, but 
could not recover the farther fide, by reaſon of the- 
Peepneſs of the bank, and ſo was drowned. | 
| a Bacun 's Henry VII. 
Vineyards, meadows, and corn- fields lie on the 
borders, and run up all the ſides of the Alps, where 
the barrenneſs of the rocks, or the ffeepugſi of the 
aſcent, will ſuffer them. Addiſon. 
STEE'PY, sté'p-F. adj. (from fecp.] Having 
a precipitous declivity. A poetical word 
for ſteep. . 
Who bath diſpos' d, but thou, the winding way, 
Where ſprings down from the feepycraggs do beat? 


| | Welton. 
A prophet ſome, and ſome a poet cry, 
From feepy Othrys' top to Pylus drove 
His herd; and for his pains enjoy'd his love. 
| | 5 jt Dryden. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The feeepy cliffs, or crop the low'ry thyme. Dryd. 
STEER, utCr. N. 
flier, Dut.] A young bullock. 


They think themſelves half exempted from law 


and obedience; and having once taſted freedom, 


. Irene, peeon, prone, Sax.) 


E'er plow'd for him. 


tieren, Dut.] To direct; to guide in a 
paſſage : originally uſed of a ſhip, but ap- 
| plied to other things. | 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeit years, and hairs all hoary gray, 
That with a ſtaff. his feeble ſteps did /teer, 
| . Left his long way his aged limbs ſhould tire. Spenſ. 
If a pilot cannot ſee the pole ſtar, it can be no 
fault in him to fer his courſe by ſuch ſtars as do 
beſt appear to him, King Charles, 
To STEER, sté'r. v. 7. | 
I. To direct a courſe at ſea. | 
As when a ſhip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, 
Nigh river's mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
_ Veers oft, as oft fo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſail. Milton. 
In a creature, whoſe thoughts are more than 
| the ſands and wider than the ocean, fancy and paſ- 
ſion muſt needs run him into ſtrange courſes, if 


that he feers by. 
2. To conduct himſelf. a 
| STEE'RAGE, stè'r-Idzh. 2. from feer.] 
1. The act or practice of ſteering. 


Locke. 


he committed the /feerage of it to ſuch as he thought 
capable of conducting it. Spectator. 
2. Direction; regulation of a courſe, 
He that hath the ſfeerage of my courſe, 
Direct my ſuit. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
3. That by which any courſe is guided, 
His coſtly frame 
Inſcrib'd te Phœbus, here he hung on high, 
The ſteerage of his wings, and cut the ſky. Dryden. 


4. Regulation or management of any thing. 


'You raiſe the honour of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the /teerage. 
5. The ſtern or hinder part of the ſhip. 
STEE'RSMATE, ern rug 1 
STEE'RSMAN, sté'rz-män. 5 7 | 
[ feer and man, or mate.] A pilot; one who 
| ſteers a ſhip. | 
What pilot ſo expert but needs muſt wreck, 
Embark'd with ſuch a /Zeerſmate at the heim? 
Milton. 


Sift . 


In a ſtorm, though the veſſel be preſſed never ſo | 


| hard, a ſkilful feer/marn will yet bear up againſt it. 
Through it the joyful fecer/man clears his way, 


And comes to anchor in his inmoſt bay. Dryden. 


STEGANO'/GRAPHIST, 3 
[ceyayi; and . He who practiſes the 
art-of ſecret writing. | Bailey. 

STEGANO'GRAPHY» 8teg-a-ndg'-graf-fy. n. /. 
[ceyavigand pi p.] The art of ſecret writing, 
by characters or cyphers intellrgible only to 
the perſons who correſpond one with ano- 
ther. 3 Bailey. 

STEGNO'TICK, $t&g-ndt'-tik. adj. [rrmwrmes,] 
Binding; rendering coſtive. Bailey. 

STE/ LE, Ste 
ſtalk ; a handle. | | 

STE'LLAR, stEl-lEr. adj. [from „ella. ] Aﬀtral; 
relating to the ſtars. | 

7 In part ſhed down | 
Their. ſtellur virtue, on all things that grow 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. Milton. 


fected cubes, and regular figures of minerals; as 
the hexagonal of chryſtal, and /ellar figure of the 
ſtone aſteria. 3 
STE LLATE, stél-lät. adj. [ ftellatus, Lat.] 


40, like a. fir that hath been long out of his yoke, | 


- 


| 


I. 1. J. [pcela, Sax. fele, Dut.] A 


galt diſſolved, upon fixation, returns to its af- 


With ſolemn pomp then ſacriſic'd a freer. Dryden. 


| Thomſon. | 
Gay. | To STEER, 8tET. v. a. {pteonan, peynan, Sax. 


reaſon, which is his only ſtar and compaſs, be not | 


| 


Having got his veſſel launched and ſet afloat, | 


Z* Eftrange. 


- 


_ Glanville, 


One making a regulus of antimony, without 
on, found his regulus adorned with a more con- 


ſpicuous ſtar than I have ſeen in ſeveral fellate re- 
Boyle. 


guluſes of antimony and mars. 


STELLA'TION, stél-Ja-sbün. 2. / [from Hella. 
Emiſſion of light as from a 5 un ee 


STE'LLED, 8tEV-IId. adj. Starry. | 
And quench'd the felled fires, Shak, King Lear, 
STELLI FEROUS, $tel-Ilif'-fer-tis. adj. [ /tella 
and ſero.] Having ſtars. 


Did. 

'LLION, stél“-yün. . /. | ftellio, Lat.] A 
newt. | Ainſworth, 

STE LLIONATE, 8tEl'-yun-tt. 2. J. ( /telliorat, 
Fr. /tell;onatus, Lat.] A kind of crime which 
is committed [in law] by a deceitful ſelling 
of a thing otherwiſe than it really is: as, 
if a man ſhould ſell that for his own eſtate 
which is actually another man's. 

It diſcerneth of crimes of fellionate, and the in- 
choations towards crimes capital, not actually 
committed. 8 Bacen. 

STEM, stem', 2. /. [ /temma, Lat.] 
1. The ſtalk; the twig. | 
Two lovely berries molded on one dem, 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart. Shak. 
After they are firſt ſhot up thirty foot in length, 


STE 


« 


they ſpread a very large top, having no bough 


nor twig in the trunk or tem. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Set them aflope a reaſonable depth, and then 
they will put forth many roots, and ſo carry more 
ſhoots upon a ſtem, | Bacon. 
This, ere it was in th' earth, 
God made, and ev'ry herb before it grew 
On the green ſtem. Milton. 
The //em thus threaten'd and the ſap in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller. 
Farewell, youflow'rs, whoſe buds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chearful fun did rear; 
Who now ſhall bind your em? or, when you fall, 
With fountain ſtreams your fainting ſouls recall ? 
i 5 Dryden. 
The low'ring ſpring with laviſh rain 
Beatsdown the ſlender /emand be: rded grain. Dryd. 
2. Family; race; generation. Pedigrees are 
drawn in the form of a branching tree. 

I will aſfay her worth to celebrate; | 
And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſtate, 
Where ye may all, that are of noble /em, 
Approach. oe, 

Whoſoever will undertake the imperial diadem, 
muſt have of his own wherewith to ſupport it 
which 1s one of the reaſons that it hath continued 
theſe two agesand more in that em, now fo much 
ſpoken of. | Horuel s Vocal Foreſt. 

Doſt thou in hounds aſpire to deathleſs fame ? 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient fem. 


Ticlel. 2 . 


3. Progeny; branch of a family. 
| : This is a fem 
Of that victorious ſtock, and let us fear 
His native mightineſs. 
4. [Stammen, Swed.] The prow or forepart of 
a ſhip. : | 


Orante's barque, ev'n in the hero's view, 


From ſtem to ſtern by waves was overborn. Dryd. 


To STEM, 8tem'. v. a. [ ſtæmma, Iſland.] To 
oppoſe a current; to paſs croſs or forward 
notwithſtanding the ſtream. | 
They: on the trading flood, | 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape, 
| Ply, femming nightly tow'rd the pole. Milton. 
Above the deep they raiſe their ſcaly creſts, 
And fer the flood with their erected breaſts. Denb. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian on the ſtream did glide, 


Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryd. 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. Pope. 


STENCH, 8tentsh", 7. /; [from preycans Sax. ] 
4 et | A ſtink; : 


JAS + 1. 
- 3 — 


Py 


Millan. 


Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
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S TE. 
1. A ſtink; a bad ſmell. 
Death, death, oh amiable and hotel death 
Thou edoriferous ench, ſound rottenneſs, 
Ariſe forth from thy couch of laſting night. 
3 | Shateſp. King John. 
WE * eee and doves with noĩſome ftench, 
Are from their hives and houſes driv'n away. SHal. 
Phyſicians, by the flench of feathers, cure the 
Tiſing of the mother. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
The miniſtry will be ſound the ſalt of the 
earth, the thing that keeps ſocieties of men from 
fench and corruption, South, 
The hoary Nar 

Corrupted with the fench of ſulphur flows, 
AndintoTiber so ſtreams th infected current throws. 
Addifon, 

2. I find it uſed once for a good ſmell. 

Black bulls and bearded goats on altars he, 

And clouds of ſav'ry flench involve the ſky. Dryd. 
To STENCH, 8tEntsh'. v. a. [from the noun.]. 
1. To make to ſtink. Not proper, or in uſe. 
The foulneſs of the ponds only /encheth the wa- 


_— - - Mortimer. 
2. [For launch, corruptly. ] To ſtop; to hinder 
to flow. 


- They had better {kill to let blood than Fench it. 
King Charles, 
 Reſtringents to ſtench, and incrafſativesto thicken, 
, the blood. Herve on Conſumptions, 
[STENO'GRAPHY, sté-nôg'“- gra Af-fy. 1. J. Lend 
and yedpw.] Short-hand. 
O the accurſt fenography of ſtate! 
The princely eagle ſhrunk into a bat. Cleveland. 
SrENTOROTHO' NIR, stEn-t6-ro0-fo0n'-ik. adj. 
[from Stentor, the Homerical herald, whoſe 
voice was as loud as that of fifty men, and 
wm a voice.] Loudly ſpeaking or ſounding. 
Of this ftentoropbonick horn of Alexander rhere 
is a Rune preſerved in the Vatican. 
a Derbam s Phyſico- Theology. 


7 0 8 STEP, stèp(. v. n. [Pceppan, Sax. happen, 
Dut | 
1. To move by a angle change of the place 
of the foot. 
One of our nation hath proceeded ſo far, that 
he was able, by the help of wings, in a running 
pace, to.ftep conſtantly ten yards at a time, 
-  Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. 
1 Whoſoe ver firſt, after the troubling the water, 
„ Napped in, was raade-whole. Jobn, v. 4. 
5 | Ventidius lately 

Buried his father, by whoſe death he 's epd 

| Into a great eſtate, Shak. Timon. 
3. To move mentally, 

When a perſon is 8 a ſermon, he may 
give his thoughts leave to ſtep back fo far as to re- 
colle& the ſeveral heads. Watts. 

They are ftepping almoſt three thouſand years 
back into the remoteſt antiquity, the only true mir- 
rour of that ancient world. Pope's Peg to the Niad. 

4» To 803 3 to Walk. 
1 am in blood 154 
; Stept in ſo far, that ſhould 1 wade no more, | 
3 EReturning were as tedious as go o'er. Shak, Mack, 
| 5. To come as it were by chance. 
The old poets fiep in to the aibſtancs of the me- 
Adaaliſt. Addiſon, 
4. To take a ſhort walk | 
See where he comes; ſo, pleaſe you, ſiep aſide : 
I'll know his grievance. Sbaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
My brothers, when they ſaw me wearied out, 
Sid d, as they ſaid, to the next thicket fide 
To bring me 1 . | Milton, | 
When your maſter wantsa ſervant who happens - 
to be abroad, anſwer, that he had but that minute 
ſteßt out. Swift, 
4. To walk gravely, fowly, or reſolute] 
Pyrrhus, the moſt ancient of all the — 
epi forth, and, appealing unto his mercies, car- 
2 ee him to ſpare his life. 


—_ 


Yy 


| 


STE 
When you f:pp*dforth, how did the monſter rage, 
In ſcorn X; your ſoft looks and tender age Cooley. 
Home the ſwain retreats, 
His flock before him fepping to the fold. 
Thomſon's Summer. 
72 ey, 8t&p'. ». , [rrærp, Sax, „ap, Dut.] 
rogreſſion by one removal of the foot, 
Thou ſound and firm - ſet earth, | 


Hear not my f-ps, which way they walk. 
Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


Ling'ring perdition, worſe than any death {| 
| 


Can be at once, ſhall fep by fp attend 
You and your ways. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Who was the firſt to explore th*-untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in every ep? Adiliſ. Cato. 
2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; 
a ſtair, 


While 8 lay at Buda, ſeven bloody heads 


of biſhops flain in Nen were ſet in order upon a 
wooden ſtep. Kenolles. 
The ach of every ſingle ep or ſtair ſhould 


be never leſs than one foot, nor more than eighteen | * 


inches. Wotten, 


Thoſe heights where William” 8 Miene might 


| have ſtaid, 
And on the ſubje& world look'd ſafely 8 
By Marlbro' paſs d, the props and teh were made 
Sublimer yet to raiſe his queen's renown. Prior. 
It was a ſaying among the ancients, Truth lies in 
a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, we may 
juſtly ſay, that logick does ſupply us with eps, 
whereby we may go down to reach the water. 
Watts. 
3. Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by 
one removal of the foot. 
The gradus, a Roman meaſure, may be tranſ- 
lated a /tep, or the half of a paſſus or pace. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. A ſmall length; a ſmall ſpace. 
There is but a ep between me and death. 
I Sam. XX, _ 


5. [In the plural. ] Walk; a kg Et 


O may thy pow'r, propitious {till to me, 
Conduct my eps to find the fatal tree Hy 
In this deep foreſt. Dryden's Encid. 

6, Gradation ; degree. 


The ſame fin for ſubſtance hath fundry ſteps and | 


degrees, in reſpect whereof one man becometh. a 
more heinous offender than another: Perkins. 
7. Progreſſion; act of advancing. 
To deri ve two or three general principles of mo- 
tion from phænomena, and afterwards to tell us 
how the properties and actions of all corporeal 
things follow from thoſe manifeſt principles, would 
be a very great /tep in philoſophy, though the cauſes 
of thoſe principles were not yet diſcovered. Newton, 
One injury is beſt defended by a ſecond, and this 


by a third; by theſe eps the old maſters of the | . 


.palace in France.became maſters of the kingdom; 
and by theſe eps a general during pleaſuremight 
have grown into a n for lite, and a general 
For life into a king. Swift. 
The qu:riſt 10 not proceed too ſwiftly to- 
wards the determination of his point, that he may 
with more caſe draw the learner to thole principles 
fep by Hep, group whence the final concluſion will | 
ariſe, Watts. 
8. Footſtep; pant of the foot. 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing /eps appear. 3 . 
9. Gait; manner of walking. 
. Sudden from the golden throne 
With a ſubmiſſive fe | haſted down; 
The glowing garlanc from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look.” Prior. 
to. Action; inſtance of conduct. | 
The reputation of a man depends upon the firſt 

eps he makes i in the world, Pope. | 


STEP, stép', in compoſition, fignifies one who 


is related only by marriage. [rveop, Sax. 
from xepan to depri ve or make an orphan 


1 1 7 * of the Turks. | 
i | vl 


for the Saxons * faid a n, but] | 


STE 


a tep-daughter orftep-ſon; to which it ind 
according to this etymology e 
» More pro-. 

perly belongs: but as it is now ſeldom 2 

plied but to the mother, it ſeems to hg 
NE 18 00 of thoſe who uſe it, a ag, 

who has /fepped into the vacant 

true 526 4. PSIG the 

How ſhould their lads chuſe but m 
leſt this diſcipline, which always you 2 
divine doctrine as her natural and true ſiſter, ra 
found ow all kinds of knowledge a / g- 3 , 

His wanton ſtepdam: loved him the =” 
Put, when ſhe ſaw her offer'd ſweets refuſe, 
Her love ſhe turn'd to hate, 9, benen 

: You ſhall not find me, daughter, | : 
After the flander of moſt f-p-mothers, 
Ill-eyed unto-you. Shateſp. Cymbzlin, 

A father cruel, and a flep-dame falſe. Sbakeſp, 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, aud 
married 2 young woman: his ſon came to him, 
and ſaid, Sir, what have I offended, that you haye 
brought a ftep-mcther into your houſe ? The old 
man anſwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon ; 
thou pleaſeſt me ſo well, as I would be glad to 
have more ſuch. Bacon. 

The name of ftep-dame, your pradtis'd art, 
By which you have eſtrang'd my father's heart, 
All you have done againſt me, or deſign, 

Shows your averſion, but begets not mine. 
Dryden's Aurengz, 
A. ftep-dume too 1 have, a curſed the, 
Who rules my hen-pecKk'd ſire, and orders me. 
Dryden. 

Any body would have gueſſed Miſs to have bern 
bred up under the influence of a cruel fep-4an, 
and John to be the fondiing of a tender mother. 

Arbutbndt', s Hiſtory of Fobn Bull, 

STE'PPINGSTONE, 8t6p'-ping-st6n. n. /. [ #4 

and one.] Stone laid to catch the foot, 

and fave it from wet or dirt. 
Like Stepping tones to fave a ſtride, 

In ſtreets where kennels are tap wide. Swift, 

STERCORA'CECUS, ster-kd-ra'-shus. 44. /ler- 

coraceus, Lat.) Belonging to dung ; par- 
taking of the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, ac- 
quire a heat equal to that of a human bocy ; then 
a putrid fercoraceous taſte and odour, in taſte re- 
ſembling putrid fleſh, and in ſmell human fæces. 


 Arbuthnot on Aliments, - 


STE&CORA'TION, 8t&r-k&-ri-8htin. 2. / (from 
. flercora, Lat.] The act of dunging ; the 
act of manuring with dung. 

The firſt help is fercoration: the ſheeps dung is 
one of the beſt, and the Rs dung of kine and 
that of horſes. Bacon. 

Stercor atiun is ſeaſonable. Evelyn's Kalendar, 


The exteriour pulp of the fruit ſerves not only 


for the ſecurity of the ſeed, whilſt it hangs upon 
. the plant, but, after it-is fallen upon the earth, for 
the fercoration of the ſoil, and promotion of the 
growth, though not the firſt germination of the 
_ ſeminal plant. Ray on the Creation, 


STEREO'GRAPHY, 5t&”-rF-Og'-grat-ff. n. , 

\ [regros and ye; flereographic, F E140 
art of drawing the forms of ſolids upon 2 
plane. Harris. 


STEREO: METRY, ﬆt&”-ry-bm /.met-tri. . / 
[Fees and pergiw; ftereometrie, . Fr.] The 


art of meaſuring all ſorts of ſolid bodies. 
Harris. 


| STERIL, stär- rl. adj. L. flerile, Fr. ferilis 


Lat.] Barren; uöffulckul; not productive; 
wanting fecundity. | 
Our elders fay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, | 
Shake off their eril curſe. Shakeſp. alius Cæſar. 
The ſea marge Heril, and rocky hard. Shak, Tenf. 


In very ſteril years, corn ſown will grow to an- 
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Io win thee, lady, 
It ſhall not be amiſs here to preſent the /iern | 


+ 


* 


4 

T0 ſeparatel them in water: ſuch as are 
To _ — fore Brown's Fulg. Errours, 
_ is grown ſteril aud barren, and her births 

of animals are now very inconſiderable. 
— | | More again Athei 5 

| | tive ſtratum was once waſhe 

| 2 de Mil would have become barten, 
- the ſtrata below yielding only mere ſterile and mi- 
neral matter, ſuch as was inept for the formation 


Woodzward. 
of vegetables. k < 
oreerLiTY, St&-rll'-It-F. u. J [ferihte, Fr. 


ot of fecundity ; unfruitfulneſs. 
8 is thin ah of people, by reaſon of the 
ali of the ſoil, and becauſe their natives are 
cxhaufted by ſo many employments in ſuch vaſt 
territories. . Bacon's War with Spain. 


where all things had been faitened everlaſtingly 
with the adamantine chains of ſpeciſick gravity, if 


Forth grals, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit. Bentley s Sermons. 
He had more frequent occaſion for repetition 
than any poet; yet one cannot aſcribe this to any 
feerility of expreſſion, but to the genius of his 


| Pope's Efſay on Homer. 

7 STERTLIZE, StEr'-ril-iz. v. a. [from feril.] 
To make barren; to deprive of fecundity, 

or the power of production. N 

May we not as well ſuppoſe the ferilizing the 
earth was ſuſpended for ſome time, till the deluge 
became the executioner of it? /7/oodro. Nat. Hiſt. 
Go! ſterilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 
STERLING, 8t6r'-ling. adj. [Of this word 
many derivations have been offered; the 
* moſt probable of which is that offered by 


who were employed as coiners.] 
ney is diſcriminated, 


amounted unto eighteen hundred thouſand pounds 
FR © | Bacon. 

. Several of them would rather chuſe to count ont 
a ſum in ſeſterces than in pounds ferling. Addiſon. 

2. Genuine; having paſſed the teſt. 

Ĩ here is not one ſingle witty phraſe in this col- 


. of one hundred years: he may therefore 
e ſecure to find them all genuine, Herling, and 
authentick. 
STERLING, stér'-Ing. 1. . [ Herlingum, low 
Lat. from the adjective.] 1 wha: 
1. Engliſh coin; money, | 
___ Thus viſionary various projects tries, 
And knows that to be rich is to be wiſe; 


By uſcful obſervation he can tell 


The ſacred charms that in true Herling dwell ; 
How gold makes a patrician of a ſlave, | 
A dwarf an Atlas, a Therſites brave. Garth. 
Great name! which in our rolls recorded ſtands, 
Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 
Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 
And Roman wealth in Engliſh /terling view. 


2. Standard rate. 8 
STERN, stèrn'. adj. Irrynn, Sax.) £ | 


* of countenance ; truculent of aſ- 


Why lock you ſtill ſo tern and tragical ? 


1 would outſtare the ſterneſt e | 
=: 2. b eſt eyes that look 
n Nav e bag heart moſt daring on the earth, 85 
- uek the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
ea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 


Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


- bvely countenance of this ſo famous a man. 
£7 © - Rnolles s Hiftory of the Turks, 


* 


rilitas, from fierilis, Lat.] Barrenneſs; 


An eternal ſterility muſt ha ve poſſeſſed the world, 


the Almighty had not ſaid, Let the earth bring 


times, which delighted in theſe reiceratcd verſes. 


Camden, who derives it from the Eafterlings, 


1. An epithet by which genuine Engliſh mo- | 


lection, which hath not received the ſtamp and ap- 


Stift's Polite Converſation. 


C. Arbuthnet. 1 


—_ -* Shakeſp, Henry vi. 


1 


„„ "Jn 


| Gods and men * 


Fear d her „tern frown, and ſhe was queen o' th' 
woods. Milton. 
The judge ſupreme ſoon caſt a ſtedfaſt eye, 
Stern, yet attemper'd with benignity. Harte. 
2. Severe of manners; harſh ; unrelenting; 

cruel. 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 
Thou, ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 
| Shale. 
The common executioner, ; 
Whoſe heart th' accuſtom'd fight of death makes 
hard, 
Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 
But firſt begs pardon : will you. ſterner be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? 
Shakeſf. 


— 


Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious ? 


Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff. 
| | Skakeſp. Fulius Cæſar. 
Then ſhall the war, and ſtern debate, and ſtrife 
Immortal, be the bus'neſs of my life; 
And in thy fame, the duity ſpoils among, 
High on the burniſh'd roof my banner ſhall be 
'- Hung» | Dryden. 
How, /tern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. 
Dryden's Perſius, 
3. Hard; afflictive. | | 
if wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldit have ſaid; Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Miſchiefe ſtood, 
And with his ſtern ſteele drew in ſtreames the 
blood. Chapman. 


STERN, 8t&rn/. 1. /. [rdeon, Sax, of the fame 
original with /teer.] 1 

I. The hind part of the ſhip where the rudder 
1s placed, NS 


he would form but a very lame idea of it. 
Watts ou the Mind. 
They turn their heads to ſea, their ferns to land. 
Pha | Dryden. 
2. Poſt of management; direction. 
The king from Eltam I intend to ſend, 
And ſit at chiefeſt ſtern of publick weal. 


| 3 The hinder part of wy thing. 
She all at once her beaſtly body rais'd 
With dotibled forces high above the ground, 


The ſteerage or ſtern. Not uſed. 
Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy, 
| And leave your England as dead midnight till. 
| Sbaleſp. 
STE'RNLY, stérn“-IFy. adv. [from ſtern.] In 
a ſtern manner; ſeverely; truculently. 
No mountaine lion tore 
| 'Two lambs fo ſternly. 
JS Sternly he pronounc'd 8 
The rigid interdiction. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Nor thy limbs moulded in fo ſoft a frame; 

Thou look'ſt more ſternly, doſt more ſtrongly move, 
And more of awe thou bear'ſt, and leſs of love. 
1 Os | | Dryden. 

STERNNESS, stérn“ nls. 2. /. [from ſtern.] 

{ x. Severity of look. We Ebel 

Of ſtature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That ſons of men amaz'd their /t:rnneſs do behold. 


| & penſer. 


| 


How would he look, to {ce his work ſo noble 


' Wildly bound up! or how 


The. ſternngſi of his preſence ! 
2. Severity or-harſhneſs of manners. 


k 


When that the poor have cried, Cæſar hath wept; 


Vet ſure thou art not, nor thy iace, the ſame, 


Should I, in theſe my borrow'd flaunts, behold 
| Sap. 


4 


Let a barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a a 
ſhip, view the ſeparate and disjointed parts, as the 
pro and /tern, the ribs, maſts, ropes, and ſarouds, 
The king's treaſure, that he left at his death, 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


| Though wrapping up her wreathed ſtern around, 


| ; | Spenſer.” 
| STE'RNAGE, $ter'-nidzh, 2. /. [from tern.] 


- 


4 


Chapman. 


- 
4 


4 


9TE 


1 Eave fternnef; in my ſoul enough 
To hear of ſoldiers wark. Dryd:n's Clomenes. 
STE RNON, $ter-100. u. ſ. LS. The breaft- 
bone. i 
A ſoldier was ſhot in the breaſt through the 
\fternon. Wiſeman, 
STERNUTA'TION, stér-nü-tä“shün. 2. / ter- 
nulatio, Lat.] The act of ſneezing. 


( 


Sternutation is a convulfive ſhaking of the nerves 


and muſcles, occaſioned by an irritation of thoſe 
in the noſtrils, Quincy. 
Concerning ſternutation, or ſneezing, and the cuſ- 

tom of ſaluting upon that motion, it is generally 
believed to derive its original from a diſeaſe where- 
in ſternutation proved mortal, and ſuch as ſneezed 
died. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
STERNU'TATIVE, stér-nüd“-tä- tiv. adj. [ /ter- 
nutatif, Fr. from ſternuto, Lat.] Having 
the quality of provoking to ſneeze, _ 
STERNU'TATORY, $tcr-nu'-ta-thr-y. 1. /. 
[ /kernutatoire, Fr, ſrom /ternuto, Lat.] Me- 
dicine that provokes to ſneeze. | 
Phyſicians, in perſons near death, uſe ſternu- 
tatories, or ſuch medicines as provoke unto ineez- 
ing; when, if the faculty ariſe, and ſternutation 


enſueth, they conceive hopes of life, Brown. 


STE'VEN, sté' vn. n. J. [peepen, Sax.) A cry, 


or loud clamour. | 
Ne ſooner was out, but ſwifter than thought, 
Faſt by the hide the wolf Lowder caught; 
And had not Roffy renne to the ſteven, 
Lowder had been flain thilke ſame even. Spenſer, 
20 STEW, 8tU'. v. a. {eſtuver, Pr. filowen, 
Dut.] To ſęeth any thing in a flow-moift 
heat, with little water, | Es 
Ere I was riſen from the place, that ſhow'd © 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poſt, , 
Stew'd in his haſte, half breathleſs. Shak. King Lear. 
I brurfed my ſkin with playing at ſword and 
dagger with a maſter of fence, three veneys for a 
diſh of /tere'd prunes. Shakeſp. 
To STEW, stü'. v. 1. To be ſeethed in a 
flow and moiſt heat. So 
STEW, stü'. n. J. {eſtuve, Fr. ſtufa, Il, 
eſtufa, Span.] 4 #4 | Fa 
I. A bagnio; a hot-houſe, 


. 


- 
. 


As burning Ætna from his boiling ſtewo 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke. 
| a 0 Spenſer, 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to uſe 
any armour, and give themſelves to baths and /tezws. 
| X i Abbot. 
2. A brothel 3 a houſe of proſtitution. [This 
ſignification is by ſome imputed to this, 
that there were licenſed brothels near the 
ſtews or fiſhponds in Southwark; but pro- 
bably tea, like bagnio, took a bad figni- 
fication from bad uſe. It may be doubted 
whether it has any ſingular. South uſes it 
in a plural termination with a ſingular ſenſe, 
Shakeſpeare makes it ſingular. 
There be that hate harlots, and never were at 
the /tews ; that abhor falſchood, and never brake 


promiſe. | 5 Aſcham. 
1 have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 
Till it o'er-run the /tew. Shateſp, 


With themthereareno/?exvs, no diſſolute houles, 
no curteſans. | Bacon's New Atlantis, 
Her, though ſev'nyears ſhe in theſtews had laid, 
A nunnery durft receive and think a maid; 
And, though in chilgbirth's labour the did lie, 
Midwives would ſwear twere but a tympany. 
1 „ any Dann, 
What mod'rate fop would rake the park or/texo;, 
 Whoamongtroopsoi faultleſs nymphs can chooſe? 
: EEE. «© 
Making his own houſe a ſtews, a {es 
ſchool ol lewdneſs, to inſtill the rudiments of Vice 
into the unwary flexible years of his poor children. 


South, 


Pk | 4, [Stozveny. 
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3. [Stoxven, Dut. to ſtore.] A ſtorepond 4 J The points of ſpears are fuck within the ſhield, This is the difficulty that /;:4, With the 2 
ſmall pond where fiſh are kept for the table. The ſteeds without their riders ſcour the field, rezſonable of thoſe who, from conſcience. ; f 
STE'WARD, stü'rd. » . [yepand Sax.] The knights unhors'd. 2 Dryden. join with the revolution. , TT | 
1. One who manages the affairs of another, Would our ladies, inſtead of flicking on a patch | 11. To ſeruple; to heſitate. 82 
. | There fat, yclad in red againſt their country, facrifice their necklaces It is a good point of cunuing for a man to ly 
Down to the ground, a comely perſonage againſt the common enemy, er decrees ought the anſwer he would have in his own words Z d 
That in his hand k white rod managed; nov to de * 2 ao Alien. propoſitions; for it makes the other party flick th 
| 7 g oy 2 dons 00 of 12 8, Some gentle jan — . | "Fe church of Rome, under pretext of _ 
| Whill: 1 have : 10 1 be his ſieward -* hd To fiick the doQor's chair unto the throne, tion of ſcripture, doth not ſtick to add 47 pi 
gourd, 654% c Timer Give law to words, or war with words alone. Pope. ” Fs . 
i | „ 5 ' | To Sriex, stik“ v. .. 4 Rather than impute our miſcarriages to our Ba 
And kingly overament of this your land; i To adhere ; to unite itſelf by its tenacity : corruption, we do not flick to arraign providence 
Not as protector, flexward, ſubſtitute, 00 penetrating power. p Ts —_ ith ; L Efirany, 
4 Or lowly factor for another's gain. Shak. Rich. III. I will cauſe the fiſh of thy rivers to flick unto | _ very one without heſitation ſuppoſes cternit; 
How is it that 1 hear this of thee? Give an | t ſcales. Fal. | and flicks not to aſcribe infinity to duration, Lad 
account of thy ſtewardſhip; for thou mayeſt be no | The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts | That two bodies cannot be in the ſame Place, 2 
Laber Nane di. of roſes not blown, where the dew fticketh. Bacon. 2 truth that no body any more , icls at, tha, » 
improve all thoſe talents the providence of God Though the ſword be put into the ſheath, we this maxim, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thin, 
th e With, becaute we whe bot Prw- muſt not ſuffer it there to ruſt, or flick ſo faſt as | to be, and not to be. 1 
ard, and muſt give an account of them. Nelſen. that we ſhall not be able to draw it readily when | To fick at nothing for the publick intereſt, i. 
When a fervard defraud- his lord, he muſt con- need requires. Raleigh, | repreſented as the refined part of the Venetian wil 
nive at the reſt of the ſervants while they are fol- | , If on your fame wes ſex a blot has thrown, dom. 5 | Addiſon on Tia, 
lowing the fame practice. Sift. Till ever ſtick, thro' malice of your own. Young. Some /?ick not to ſay, that the parſon and attgr. 
What can be a greater honour, than to be choſen | 2 To be infeparable ; to be united with any | Peylorged will. - Arbuln, 
| one of the „ward and diſpenſers of God's bounty thing. Generally in an ill ſenſe. 12. To 175 ſtopped ; to be unable to proceed, 
| to mankind? What can give a generous ſpirit : Now does he feel We fa; he ſhould fail. 
| more complacency, than to conſider that great His ſecret murthers Aiching on his hands. — We fail! | 
| numbers owe to him, under God, their ſubſiſtence, Sbaleſp. Macbeth. Dr ſcrew your courage to the ticking place, 
and the good conduct of their lives? Swift. | , He is often ſtigmatized with it, as a note of And we'll not fail. Sbaleſp. Mate, 
| Juſt Heard of the bounty he receiv'd, | infamy, to tick by him whilſt the world laſteth. tber never doubted the commons; but heard 
And dying poorer than the poor ets r . | Sanderſon.” all fuck in the lords houſe, and deſired the nang 
2. An officer of ſtate. | : In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, | of thoſe who hindered the agreement between the 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims till they light upon one that 1s ſure to flick. Swift. lords and commons. 5 Clorendhi. 
To be high fe ward. Shakeſp. | 3* To reſt upon the memory painfully, | He threw : the trembling weapon paſs d 


| | ; 3 The going away of that which had ſtaid ſo long, Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac' 
STEWARDSHIP, stü'rd- ship. . . [from doth yet fick with me. Bacon's Natural Hiftors, On his broad ſhield, and fuck within the laſt. Dryl, 


ſteward.) Ki, — 25 oo a Ile I. To ftop; to loſe motion. 13. To be embarraſſed ; to be puzzled. 
U: A broke his aff vo I his denier 277 | None of thoſe, who /tich at this impediment, | | bots they flick, they are not to be tarther | 
| * WWS. have any enemies ſo bitter and implacable as they puzzled by putting them upon finding it ol: 
Gow = Gr ted E 7 8 cha . found theirs. ; Kettle: well. themſelves, Locke 
That hath diſmiſs'd us from our le2bardſbi | _ 1 ſhudder at the name! TE Tory will fick long at part of a demonſtrator, 
wats; | 75 E My blood runs backward, and my fault'ring tongue for want of perceiving the connexion of two idea, 
po If hoy une not employed to ſuch pu 1 9p. Sticks at the found. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. that, to one more exerciſed, is as viſible as any 
are falſe to our es” . the euer, com- | 5* TA XENON, | 1 i as * 
e 5 / — Wherefore could I not pronounce amen ? Souls a little more capacious can take in the 
mitted to us, and ſhall be one day ſeverely account- I had moſt need of bleflins, and amen connexion of a few propoſitions; but if the chain 
_— to God be \  Calamy s Sermons. Stuck in my throat. . Shakeſp. Macbeth. | be prolix, here they tick and are confounded. 
STE'WPAN, stü-pän. 2, /. [from few and | 6, To be conſtant to; to adhere with firm- | . ; 155 . 
pan.) A pan uſed for ſtewing. neſs: ſometimes with zo, and ſometimes | 14, To. ich out. To be prominent, with ce. 
STT BIAT, 8tY'-by-Ml. adj. [from ftibinm, Lat.) | with by. _ | 5 formity. | 
Antimonial. 3 | * [Ihe knave will iel by thee, 1 can aſſure thee Ein Reik is conſumed away that it CANDLE 
The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated that: he will not out, he is true bred, | ſeen, and his bones that were not ſeen ic“ ad, 
melancholy, and the latter upon an aduſt tibia! | Sbaleſp. Henry IV. | Fob, Xxx111 21, 
IK or eruginous ſulphur. ' Harvey. The firſt contains a flicking faſt to Chriſt, when 15. To flick out, To refuſe compliance. 
KY ST1314'nran, 8t9-bi-3-ry4n. n. f [from „i. | the Chriſtian profeſſion is perſecuted; and the | 79 STICK, 8tIk'. w. 4. [rieian, Sax. Hel, 
Fi -  _#&mm.] A. violent man: from the violent ſecond a riſing from fin, as he roſe to a new Chriſ- Doty 5 it! ; ; 
AN ogeration of antimony. Obſolete. + tian life. | | Hammond: | 1+ To ſtab; to pierce with a pointed inſtri. 
8 Erhis /iibiarian preſſeth audaciouſly upon the | Some /tick to you, and ſome to t'other fide. Dryd. 9 7 
royal throne, and, after ſome ſacrification, ten- They could not but conclude that to be their in. | The Heruli, when their old kindred fell 5; 
dercth a bitter pill of ſacrilege and cruelty ; but, tereſt, and, being ſo convinced, purſue it and ftict fuck them with a dagger. ; Grer, 
when the ſame was rejected becauſe it was violent, | % lt. | 5 a Tillotſon. | 2. TO fix upon a pointed body: as, he fu 
| then he preſents his antimonian potion, White. by F L Four only friends; flick by us, and we * f my ot oy 125 
| 8 PS | Fawn | will ie by you, _ p Davenant. | 3. To faſten by transfixion, 
Bay 3 sti à-dòs. 1. J. WF 2 | _ The advantage will be on our ſide, if we Hic io 1 | Her death 3 
5 Keel, Dut.] i „„er | e by adhering : with by | We e ſuck together on his wks 2 
1. A piece of wood ſmall and long. . 8 3 | 80 . 
Onions, as they hang, will ſhoot forth, and ſo . am ſatisfied to trifle away my time, rather 4. To ſet with ſomething pointed. 
9 , y Nang, , than let ir tick by me. Pope's Letters. _ A lofty pile they rear; 


: ES will the herb orpin, with which in the country 


1 . 6 2 5 - . W, 
they trim'their houſes; binding it to a lath or ic! 8, To remain ; not to be loſt. The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they fire 


| WI : Proverbial ſentences are formed into a verſe, | And /tichthefides with boughs of baleful yen. D- 
| er 3 Be . whereby they Hie upon the memory. Watts. ST1I'CKINESS, i f nb. 1. J. from Vichy. 
N. 5 * Spare ee by Ia a ze ce | 9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. Adhefive quality; viſcoſity ; glutinouſneſs; 

5 or FE flue R ed flames to feed. Dryd- ff the matter be knotty, the mind muſt ſtop and | 'tenacity. | | 
2. Many inſtruments long and llender are buckle to it, and „iet upon it with labour and | To STI CKLE, stik'I. v. a. [from the prac- 


called icli. » though it till i 1 ; 
| p he Re Ou | 3 ght, and not leave it till it has maſtered the tice of ht who placed ſeconds 
; 702 STICK, stk v. a. preterite guck; parti- | difficulty. e e e Locke. 8 Ricks to interpoſe 0c 
3 | oy”: Lene : Tamar) Sax.] To faſten | * var? Pap a beſides occaſional affeRions, has | fionally.] - | 3 
. on ſo as that it may adhere. beloved ſtudies which the mind will loſely 1. T bh 0 her. 
No troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd; | ici to. a n . yes 4 2 Fo 2 eee 2 
NN Sas 77 | „ 5 
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"IT 
«ft > to altercate ; to contend ra- 
1 inacy than vehemence. 
tber with bft fo, and flickle, 


Let them go f 
r 2 conclave or conventicle. 


3s flickle, who got who, 
e oven years ago. Hudibras. 
Jo trim; to play faſt and looſe; to act 
. between oppoſites. 

When he ſees half of the Chriſtians killed, and 
the reſt in a fair way of 
betwixt the remainder of God's hoſt and the race 
of fiends. ; : Dryden. 

$71 CKLEBAG) ﬆtIk1-big. . / [properly 
flickleback) from flick to prick ; pungitius, 
Lat.] The ſmalleſt of freſhwater fiſh. 

A fittle fich called a /ich/bbag, without ſcales, 

hath his body fenced with ſeveral prickles. 


* 
E 
Ss 
_ 
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B o.cxiEs, stik-lüör. u. / [from frickle.] 
4 deln to fencers; a ſecond to a duel- 
flit; one who ſtands to judge a combat. 

Baſilius came to part them, the Hicllers autho- 

"rity being unable to perſuade cholerick hearers; 

and part them he did. Sidney. 

Baſilius, the judge, appointed ficHers and trum- 

- whom the others fhould obey. Sidney. 
Our former chiefs, like /tichers of the war, 

Firſt fought t' inflame the parties, then to poiſe : 
The quarrel lov'd, but did the cauſe abhor ; 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but make a noiſe. Dryd. 

2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. 

4 Quercetanus, though the grand fic4ler for the 
tria prima, has this conceſſion of the irreſolubleneſs 
of diamonds, ” Boyle. 

The inferior tribe of common women have, in 
moſt reigns, been the profeſſed ſticllers for ſuch as 
have acted againſt the true intereſt of the nation. 

| | Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Niicklers againſt the exorbitant proceedings of king 
James IT. 1 Suit. 
All place themſelves in the liſt of the national 
church, though they are great fiollers for liberty 
of conſcience. | Stift. 
ek v, stlk“-ky. adj. from tick.) Viſcous; 
adhefive; glutinous. ö | | 
Herbs which laſt longeſt are thoſe of ſtrong ſmell, 
== and with a /icly ſtalk. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
= STIFF, stif“. adj. [yrip, Sax. if, Dan. fy}, 
= owed. /i/ur, Iſland, ii, Dut.] 
1. Rigid ; inflexible; refifting flexure; not 
& flaccid; not limber; not eaſily flexible; 
not phiant. - Epi 
They, riſing on , pinions, rower 
The mid I | Milton. 


* 
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aerial ſky, 

The glittering robe é 

= Hung floating looſe, or /i with mazy gold. Thom. 

WE 2. Not ſoft; not giving way; not fluid; not 
= calily yielding to the touch. FPS. 
Still leſs and leſs my boiling ſpirits flow; 

And I grow. Hi as cooling metals do. 

8 . Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

_ Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 

mcorporate, and ſo grew more /tif and firm, mak- 

img but one ſubſtance. Burnet s Theory. 

3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. r 

Af On a i gale | 

= The Theban ſwan extends his wings. Denham. 

We + Hardy ; ſtubborn ; not eaſily ſubdued. 

boo. How Al is my vile ſenſe, | | 

That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 

= my huge ſorrows! Better I were diſtract! Set. 

W 5- Obſtinate ; pertinacious. OP 

Ve ncither allow unmeet nor purpoſe the „ige 

Ufence of any unneceſſary. cuſtom heretofore re- 

caved, . $442 3 ; Hooker. 


ſhameto ſtand 
f A war enſues, the Cretans own their cauſe, 
F to defend their hoſpitable laws. 


. Harm; not written with eaſe ; conſtrained. 


Cleavcland. | 


being routed, he Hiclles 


Watton's Angler. 


The tory or high church elergy were the greateſt | 


| Yield to others when there is cauſe; but it is a | 
if in a fooliſh argument. 7. lor. 


Deyd-n. | 


SR 


not diſengaged in behaviour 
affected. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative; 

the Italians , ceremonious, and reſerved. | 

| Addiſon on Itoly. 

St forms are bad, but let not worſe intrude, 

Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. Young. 
8. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean, ſtrongly 


; ſtarched ; 


maintained, or aſſerted with good evi- 
dence, | | 
This is fi news. Shaleſp. 


To STIFFEN, 6tif'n, v. g. [Txipian, Sax.] 
1. To make ſtiff; to make inflexible; to 
make unpliant. 

When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stiſſen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hard-favour'd rage. 
| | Shakeſp. Henry V. 

He /ifened his neck, and hardened his heart 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chron, xxxvi. 13. 

The poor, by them difſrobed, naked lie, 

Veil'd with no other covering but the ſky; 
Expos'd to „i ning froſts, and drenching ſhowers, 
Which thicken'd air from her black boſom pours. 


| Sandys. 
Her eyes grow tien d, and with ſulphur burn. 
| 0 Dryden. 
2. To make torpid. 
| Her /tiff*ning grief, 


| Who ſaw her children flaughter'd all at once, 
Was dull to mine. | Dryden and Lee. 
To STVFFEN, stif'n. v. . 


unpliant. | | 
Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ſtruck dumb with fear, 
I ſtood; like briſtles roſe my i ning hair. Dryden. 
Fix'd in aſtoniſhment I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from heaven, 
Who pants fof breath, and i feng yet alive; 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. 
| | Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 

The tender ſoil then, ftiening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſeas. 

Hs > | Dryden. 

3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſſion ; to 
grow obſtinate. 56 | 
Some ſouls we ſee 
Grow hard and /in with adverſity, Dryden. 
| STIFFHEA'RTED, 8tif”-ha'rt-id. 24 /. tiff and 
heart.) Obſtinate; ſtubborn; contuma- 
cious. | 
They are impudent children, and /if-bearted. 


TI“ TFL, stif IF. adv. [from /iif.] Rigidly ; 
inflexibly; ſtubbornly. 
In matters divine, it 1s ſtill maintained iy, 
that they have no ſtiffnecked force. Hooler. 
I commended them that ſtood ſo y for the 
Lord. 83 2 Efdras. 
The Indian fig of itſelf multiplieth from root to 
root; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs of the 
ſtalk, making the bough, being overloaden and not 
ſliffly upheld, to weigh down. Bacon, 
ST1 FFNECKED, stif-nékt. adj. [/tiff and 
neck.) Stubborn ; ebſtinate z contumacious, 
An infinite charge to her majeſty, to ſend over 
. ſuch an army as ſhould tread down all that ſtand- 
eth before them on foot, and lay on the ground all 
the / iffnecked, | | Spenſer. 
This Ai nec d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. 
| | Deubam. 
- | 


inep- g 
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\ 


 STrV/rFFNEsSS, stif-nls. 1. /. [from t 
1. Rigidity; inflexibility; hardneſs 
titude to bend. 73s I 
The fing and dryneſs of iron, to melt, muſt 
be holpen by moiſtening or opening it. 


9 


born and inflexible; and the puniſhment of that 


* | 
A ＋. formal ſtyle, 


+ 


 Gondibert.'|- 


| 


Sligrefs is one branch of the allegory. J. Efrange. ö 


oy 


7. Formal; rigorons in certain ceremonies; 


1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to become 


Exel. ii. | 


Bacon. 
The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ſtub- 


8 1 1 


2. Ineptitude to motion; torpidneſs. 
The pillars of this frame grow weak, 
| My finews flacken, and an icy fifneſs 
Benumbs my blood. 
3. Tenſion; not laxity. | 
To try new ſhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 
And one below their eaſe or fi notes. Dryden, 


4. 1 ſtubbornneſs; contumaciouſ- 
NCPts, | | 
The vices of old age have the /tifneſs of it too; 

and, as it is the unfitteſt time to learn in, ſo the 
unſitneſs of it to unlearn will be found much 
greater. South's Sermons, 
Firmneſs or fig of the mind is not from ad- 
herence to truth, but ſubmiſſion to prejudice. Locke. 
Theſe hold their opinions with the greateſt % -t 
neſs; being generally the moſt fierce and firm in 
their tenets. | Locke, 
Unpleafing formality ; conftraint. | 
All this religion ſat eaſily upon him, without 
any of that in and conſtraint, any of thoſe 
forbidding appearances, which diſparage the ac- 
tions of the ſincerely pious, Atterbury. 
6. Rigorouineſs ; harſhneſs. | 
There fill yourſelf with thoſe moſt joyous ſights; 
But ſpeak no word to her of theſe ſad plights, 
| Which her too conſtant in doth conſtrain. 
| Spenſer. 
but harſh and 


Denham. 


1 


5. 


7. Manner of writing not eaſy 

| conſtrained. 

| Rules and critical obſervations improve a good 
genius, where nature leadeth the way, provided he 

is not too ſcrupulous; for that will introduce a 

fiifneſs and affectation, which are utterly abhor- 

rent from all good writing. Felton. 
To STI'FLE, stI'fl. v. a. Leſtosſer, Fr.] 
I. To oppreſs or kill by cloſeneſs of air; to 

ſuffocate. Ele WD. , 

Where have you been broiling ? 

Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg'd in more; I am /tifled 

With the mere rankneſs of their joy. Sbaleſp. 

Pray'r againſt his abſolute decree 

No more avails than breath againſt the wind, 

Blown /ti/ing back on him that breathes it forth. 

. 25 FELT Milton. 

That part of the air that we drew out, left the 
more room for the ſfifling ſteams of the coals to be 
received into it. Boyle. 

Stifled with kiſſes, a ſweet death he dies. Dryd. 

At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe and 
warm, as almoſt to „ie them with care; and, all 
on a fudden, the cold regimen is in vogue. Baker, 

1 took my leave, being half id with the cloſe- 
neſs of the room. Swwift*s Acc. of Pariridge s Death, 

2. To keep in; to hinder from emiſſion. 

_ Whilſt bodies become coloured by reflecting or 

tranſmitting this or that ſort of rays more coptoufly 

than the reſt, they ſtop and ſiſ in themſelves the 
rays which they do not reflect or tranſmit. 

- „ Newton's Optics. 
3. To extin ng communica- 
tion. : Eu 
4. To extinguiſh by artful or gentle means, 

Every reaſonable man will pay a tax with chear- 
fulneſs for /#zfling a civil war in its birth. _ 
Addiſon's Freedolder. 


\ 


zuiſh by hinderi 


* 


5. To ſuppreſs; to conceal. 
If 't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Truſt me, and let me know thy love's ſucceſs, 
That I may ever after tie mine. Otavay' Orphan, 
6. To ſuppreſs artfully or fraudulently,” 
"ſheſe conclufions have been acknowledged by 
the diſputers themſelves, till with labour and ſtudy xy 
they had ed their firft-convidtions. Rogers,” © 
On theſe two pillars will our faith for everſtand ® 
firm and unmoveable againſt all attempts, whether 
of vain philoſophy te better the doctrine, or of 
_ vainer criticiſm to corrupt or „ie the evidence. 


1 | . Waterland. 
Lou excel in the art of Hiſing and concealing 
your reſentement. SI. 


. STI'GMA, 


- 
— 
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$8T MA, etlg- d. n. ſ. Bis ma, Lat.] 
1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. 
2. A mark of infamy. ; 


STIGMA'TICAL, 8tig-mit'-ty-kl. 
STI GMATICK, stig-mit'-Ik. | 


a brand; to diſgrace with a note of re- 
pProach. 
Men of learning, who take to buboels, re ö 
. becauſe the former, in reading, have been uſed to 


ſind virtue extolled and vice fligmatized; while 
the latter have ſeen vice triumphant, and virtue 


; don's latitude, make a mark; and, laying a ruler 
2 to the center of the plane ad to this mark, draw 


1. A ſet of ſteps to paſs from one encloſure 


0 hang themſelves es, every gate or tile they come 
| 2 Effrange. 
The little ſtrutting pile, | 


+ [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caſt the ſhadow in a 


ST ILE 'TTO, 8til-I8t'-td. 2. / Italian; filet, 
is not edged but round, with a ſharp point. 


one, who, entering into the {: nate-houſe, ſhould. 
aſſault bim as an enemy to the ſtate; and, ſtab- 
bing him with OP leave him to be torn by 


2 o STILL, st il. v. a. klelko, der . 


2. To quiet; to appeaſe. 


1 


bf revenge is not yet come; but that he foreſees a 
time for it, and ſo to en i in Vins mean 


—— — 2 —ä j ———— — — —,ö? K 


Stigmatical in making, worſe in mind. Shaleſp. 
To STIGMAT1ZE, stig-mä-tiz. v. a. [ flig- 


ſ <2 


1. To ee to Rk filent. 


8 


. Aer with his name the mothers ful their babes? 


*. Te. make motionleſs. 


and whoever violates them /tigmatized by publick | 

' Swift. 
8777 LAR, st - lar. adj. [from /7ile.] Belong- 
jng to the ſtile of a dial. 


* 


8 11 


| PTY 


[from Higma.] Branded or marked with 
ſome kind of infamy. 
Thou art like a foul miſhapen Nigmatich, | 
Mark d by the deſtinies to be avoided, Sbaleſp. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and c'er 
Vicious, ungentle, fooliſh, blunt, unkind ; 


matiſer, Fr. from ſtigma.) To mark with 


Fd 


it with greater honeſty than men of the world; 


diſcountenanced. Addiſon. 


Sour enthuſiaſts affect to /igmatize the fineſt 
aud moſtelegant authors, both ancient and modern, 
ds dangerous to religion. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The privileges of juries ſhould be aſcertained, 


cenſure. 


— 


At fiſty-one and à half degrees, which is I. on- 


a line for the /7lar line. Anon. 


to climb. 


to another. 

There comes my maſter; and another gentleman 

from Frogmare, over the file this way. Shateſp. 
If they draw feveral ways, they may be ready to 


at. . 
 Youlee juſt by the church-yard Nile. S2 

ſun- dial. This ſhould rather be /yle. 
Erect the file perpendicularly over the ſubſti- 
lar line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial plane 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 
Moxon Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Fr.] A ſmall dagger, of which the blade 


When a ſenator ſhould de torn in pieces, he hired 


others: -.  Hakewill on Providence. 


Put} 


Ils this the ſcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot ſo much fear d abroad, 


8 hakeſp. 


* 


The third fair morh now blaz d upon the main, 
© . . © Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 


The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead filence fiilPd the wat'ry world. cl th 


In all refrainings of anger, it is the beſt remedy 
to make a man's ſelf believe, that the opportunity 


time, and reſerve it. Bacon. 


* 


He having a full nk over the water, had 


- power to fill and N Pads it, as well as to move | 


aud 2 it. 5 


| 


| 


ans 
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STILL, stil“. adj. Lil, Dut.] 
1. Silent; uttering no noiſe. 


STILL, stll“. 


STILL, stil“. adv. [prille, Sax. 1 
1. To this time; 


8 71 


It is well 1 
ſerved by Junius, that / is the ſound com- 
manding ſilence. 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
T is old but true fell ſwine eat all the draugh. Shak. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And fill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleop. 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd 
Obedient to thy will; 
"The ſea, that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was ill. 
2. Quiet; calm. 
Atin when he ſp ied 
Thus in fill waves of hs delight to wade, 
Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cried, Spenſer. 
From hence my lines and 1 depart; 
I to my ſoft till walks, they to my heart; 
I to the nurſe, they to the child of arts Donne. 
Religious pleaſure moves gently, and therefore 
conſtantly. 
like the pleaſure of health, which is till and ſober. 


Addiſon, 


| | South. | 
Hope quickens all the fill parts of life, and 


keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and in- 
_ dolent hours. Addiſon. 
Silius Italicus has repreſented it as a very gentle 
and ei river, in the beautiful deſcription he has 
given of it. Addiſon. 
How all things liſten, while thy muſe complains! 
Such ſilence waits on Philomela? s ſtrains 
In ſome till ev'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 


by | *; Motionleſs. 
SriL E, 8tt1. u. /. [rergele, from ran, Sax. 2 


Gyrecia ſit nl, but wich no ſtill penſiveneſs. Sid». 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing 


perceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as 


the ideas of our minds follow in train, the thing 


clocks. Locke. 
That, in this ſtate of ignorance, we ſhort-ſighted 
creatures might not miſtake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to ſuſpend any particular 


deſire. This is ſtanding /{i// where we are not 
ſufficiently aſſured. Locle. 
Thy ſtone, O Siſiphus, ſtands fill; 

Ixion reſts upon his wheel. Pope, 


n. ſ. Calm; filence. 
Herne the bunter, | 
- Sometime a keeper here in Windſor foreſt, 


* 


Doth all the winter time, at till of midnight, 4 


Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Sha. 
He had never any jealouſy with his father; which 
might give occaſion of altering court or council up- 
on the change; but all things paſſed in a till. 
Bacon's Henry VII, 


till now. | 

It hath been anciently reported, and is ill receiv- 
ed, that extreme applauſes of great multitudes have 
ſo rarified the air, that birds flying over have fallen 
down. Bacon. 

Thou, O 3 

Here dying, to the ſhore haſt left tliy name; 
Cajeta /{i// the place is call'd ſrom thee, 
The nurſe of great ZAneas' infancy. . Dryd. An. 


2. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding. 
'- The deſire of fame betrays the ambitious man 


into indecencies that leſſen his reputation; he is 
Aill afraid leſt any of his = 6474p og be thrown | 


away in private. 


— Add tifon. 
3. In an increaſing degree: 


As God ſometimes addreſſes himſelf in this man- 
ner to the hearts of men; ſo, if the heart will re- 
.ceive ſuch motions. by a ready compliance, they 
will return more frequently, and fill more and | 
more powerfully. | | 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more 


2 attextively we * the more perfectly fill | 
NY e »- | pfvcre 


South. 


Wr 


Kg . 


L 


_ 


— 


It does not affect by rapture, but is | 


ſeems to ſtand „ill, as we find in the hands of | 


8 T 1 


4. Anus ever; continually. 
1 Unleſs God from heaven did b 
em what to do, they might do nothino 
My brain I'll prove the female to . "x 
My ſoul the father; and theſe two beget 
A generation of Kill breeding thoughts, 
Whom the diſeaſe of talkin 
he can 1 hold his peace. 
He told them, that if their king were 5. 
ſent from them, they would at — 8 i wn 
A Die: 
Chymiſts would be rich, if they N 
great quantities, what they have ſometimes d : 
in little. Bol, 
Trade begets trade, and people go much 5 
many people are already gone: ſo men run ill i 
a crowd in the ſtreets, though only to ſee. 7.,, , 
The fewer ill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is ſcore, 
After that. 
In the primitive church, ſuch as by fear being 
compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, after repent. 
ed, and kept fil] the office of preaching the e golpel, 


V. big ift. 


y Viſion fit! hy 


Shas. 
g flill once poleſſets 


en Fe Ia. 


Pup, 


6. In continuance, 
I with my hand at midnight held your head, 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
$:i1l and anon chear'd up the heavy time, 
Saying, What want you? S54ʃ9%. King Jahn, 
ST1LL, stil“. . /. [from diftil. J A veſſel for 
diſtillation ; an alembick. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe ſuckets are moiſt alchimy ; 5 
The fillef his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleavelaad, 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the {ihe 
taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of che f 
will take fire at the flame of a candle, and th: 
flame will run along the vapour from the cand; 
to the till. Newton's Optick, 
This fragant dirt is obtained from all pla; 
in the leaſt aromatick, by a cold till, with a heut 
not exceeding that of ſummer. Arbutbnot wn Aim, 


To STILL, stil“. v. a. [from diſtil.] To diſtil; 
to extract, or operate upon, by diſtillation 
To STILL, stil“. v. n. Lillo, Lat.] To drop; 
to fall in drops. Out of uſe, 
| His ſceptre *gainſt the ground he threw, 
And tears. ſtill d from him which mov'd allthecrew, 
Chapma, 
Short thick ſobs;whoſe thund' ring volleys floz, 
And roul themſelves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, /?i//*d out of her breaſt, 
That ever bubbling ſpring. Crafbre, 
STILLATIT1OUS, stil-la-tish'-ts: adj. | fills 
| 7 Lat.] Falling i in drops; drawn by: 
ſtill 
$T1'LLATORY, stil-la- tur-y. n. ,. (from fi 
or diſtil.] 
1. An alembick; a veſſel i in which diſtillation 
is performed. 
In all #i/latories, the vapour is turned es wan 
itſelE, by the encounter of the fides of the /til/atiry 
| Baan, 
2. The room in ed ſtills are placed; k- 
| boratory. | 
All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ile 
tories, ſtoves, ſhould be nerational. Motten“ Art. 
Theſe are nature's Hillatories, in whoſe carers 
the aſcending vapours are congealed to that uur 
verſal aquavitæ, that good freſh water. 
More again Athejn. 
STVLLBORN, " born. adj. Lill and bore] 
Born lifeleſs; dead in the birth. 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair b binn, 
Should be Ailllurn, and that we now poſſelt 
The utmoſt man of expectation, we are 
A body ſtrong enough to equal with the king. we 
Many caſualties were but matter of ſenſe; 2 
| 1 : a. a child were abortive or /i/lbern. 


Grauit's Bills N | 
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- The pale och 1 
= ;- mouths for iſſuing words prepar d; 
| Tie Aide, founds upon the palate hung, 
And died imperfect on the falt ring tongue. Dryd. 
1 know 2 trick to make you thrive; A 
O, tis a quaint device! 
© Your flillborn poems ſhall revive, 
And ſcorn to wrap up ſpice. 


Swift. 


ſucceſſion of drops. | 
— 7 . of water, if hive be water enough 
to follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, | 
| becauſe they will not diſcontinue. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
STILLICI'DIOUS, stllj-Iy-sld-yüs. adj. [from 
 fiillicide-] Falling in drops. 4 
* Cryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks, and in 
ſome places not unlike the ſtirious or /?i/licidious | 
dependencies of ice. 5 5 Brown. 
STYLLING, 6tll'-ling. u. J. [from ill.] 
1. The act of ſtilling. he 
= 2. A ſtand for caſks. EE 
| 71 LLxESS, stil-nfs. 1. ,. [from till.) 
| x, Calm; quiet; filence; freedom from noiſe. 
How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank 
Here will we fic, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep in our ears: ſoft ffillngſe and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Wen black clouds draw down the lab'ring ſkies, 
An horrid fil/neſs firſt invades the ear, 
And in that ſilence we the tempeſt fear. Dryden. 
Virgil, to heighten the horrour of Æneas's paſl- 
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If a houſe be on fire, thoſe at next door may 
= eſcape, by the illagſ of the weather. Swift. 
= 2: Habitoal filence; taciturnity. | 
I The gravity and fillneſs of your youth: 


= The world hath noted Shakeſpþ. Othello. 
WE ST LLSTAND, stil-ständ. u. / [//i/[and ſtand.] 
= Abſence of motion. LO 


The tide, ſwell'd up unto his height, 


4 ST! LLY, stil-. adv. [from ill.] 

= 3. Silently ;- not loudly; 8 980 

A From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
nigkt, 15 8 

WO Tlichumofcither army fillyſounds. Shak, Henry v. 

= 2. Calmly ; not tumultuoully. 


Dut. pecelean, Sax.) Supports on which 
boys raiſe themſelves when they walk. 


' filts, 
The heron, and ſach-like fowl that live of fiſhes, 
walk on long /ilts like the people in the marſhes. 
. Mùʃàʒ:- More againſt Atheiſm. 
Men muſt not walk upon Hilti. L Eftrange. 
| To STUMULATE, stim-muͤ- lat. v. a. /i. 
= mus, Lat.] 35 8 
1＋⁵ʒZJz i „ 
To prick forward; to excite by fome pun- 
7 ent motive. _ _ | 
& 3: Un pbyfiek.] To excite a quick ſenſation, 
Vith a derivation towards the part. | 
Extreme cold /timulates, producing firſt a ri- 
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ate in the extreme degree excĩte pain. 
„ 5 Arbuthnot on Diet. 
. Some medicines lubricate; and others both lu- 
bricate and flimulate. | Ye os Sharp, 
STIMULA'TION, 8tim-mii-13-sh&n; u. fe. Li- 
mulatio, Lat.] Excitement; pungency. 


4 NT; SR Joo erp book, and throw 
. upon it by wholefale; Matis on the Mind. 
15 25 STING, ﬆing*.. v. 4. preterite I ung or 
! participle paſſive fang or flung. 
g N Sax. fungen ſore pricked, Iſland.) 

| + *© Pierce or wound with a point darted 


aſians on each other ftar'd, “ 


$r1'v41ciDe, el -l. =. / [ /illicidium, 


Shakeſp. | 


ing by this-coaſt, has prepared the reader by Caje- 
ta's funeral, and the /7i/Inefs of the night. Dryden. |: 


Then makes a #/F#nd, running neither way. Shak. | 


W SriLTs, 5tilts'. v. J. | fiyltor, Swed. flelten, 


Some could not be content to walk upon the | 
battlements, but they muſt put themſclves-upon |. 
: | Hobel s England's Tears. | 


gur, and then a glowing heat; thoſe things which | 


Some perſons, from the ſecret filmulations of 


STI 
The ſnake, rolled in a flow'ry bank, 
With ſhining checker'd flough, doth ſting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Sh. 
| That ſnakes and vipers ging, and tranſmit their 

_ miſchief by the tail, is not eaſily to be juſtified ; 
the poiſon lying about the teeth, and communi- 
cated by the bite. e Brown, 

2, To pain acutely. i 

His unkindneſs, : + 

That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear right 
To his doghearted daughters; theſethings ting him 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Sbaleſp. 

ſoy No more I wave wt 
To prove the hero, —Slander tings the brave. Pope. 

The /linging laſh apply. Pope. 

STING, $ting'.. ». /. [from the verb.] 

t. A ſharp point with which ſome animals 
are armed, and which is commonly ve- 
nomous, | 

Serpents have yenomous teeth, which are miſ- 
taken for their ſting. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
His rapier was a hornet's ſting; h 

It was a very dangerous thing; 

For if he chanc'd to hurt the king, 

It would be long in healing. 

2. Any thing that gives pain: 3 

I pe ſewsreceiving this book originally with ſuch 

ing in it, ſhews that the authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the laſt verſe. | 
It is not the jerk or ting of an epigram, nor the 

ſceming contradiRtion of a poor antitheſis, Dryden. 


4. Remorſe of conſcience, | 
STYNGILY, stin'-dzhy-ly. adv. [from ftlingy.] 
Covetoully. | 

 flingy.]) Avarice; covetouſneſs; niggardli- 
„ _ 


Having no ſting. | 
He hugs this viper when he thinks it g. 


4. Decay of Picty, 


ST1x60; sIng'-gd. A. /. [from the ſharpneſs 
of the taſte.] Old beer. A-cant word. 


In this word, with its derivatives, the g is 
gardly ; avaricious. 


of choice fruit, had not the heart to touch it till 
it began to be rotten. L' Eftrange. 

He relates it only by parcels, and won't give us 
the whole; which forces me to beſpeak his friends 
to engage him to lay afide that fingy humour, and 
gratify the publick at once. Arbuth, Hiſt. of F. Bull. 


To STINK, stink“, v. 1. preterite I funk or 
tank. Iyxinian, Sax. fincken, Dut. ] To emit 


putrefaction. 


|. *- John, it will be fin ling lay for his breath. Shak. 


When the children of Ammon ſaw that they 
ank before David, they ſent and hired Syrians. 
5 5 15 2 Sam. X. 6. 
What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for 
a naſty linking goat? 4 L' Eftrange, 
Mo.oyßſt of ſmells want names; ſweet. and tin ting 
ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, which is little more 
than to call them pleaſing and diſpleaſing. Locke, 
Chloris, this coſtly way to fiat give oer, 
Tis throwing ſweet into a common ſhore; 
Not all Arabia would ſufficient bez _ 
Thou ſmell'ſt not of thy ſweets, they /7in+ of thee. 


* 


'STINK, stink“, u. % from the verb.] Offen: 
five ſmell 3 

Thoſe flinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor 

are not moſt pernicious; but ſuch airs as have 


out, as that of waſps : 
or ſcor 
Vor. U. Ne XIX. ” TN rap 25 


„ 


* 


 Bacort's Natural Hiſtory. 


* 


Drayton. | 


pronounced as in gem.] Covetous; nig- 


f Gr anville, „ 


] 


] 


'STI/NGLESS, 8ting'-lls, | adj. [from fling.] | 


[ 


STi'NGINESS, stin“-dzhy- nis. z. {. [from 


STrNGy, stindzh'-fy. adj. [A low cant word. | 


; 


A ftingy narrow-hearted fellow, that had a deal 


j 


—_—— 


an offenſive. ſmell, commonly. a ſmell of 


i 


ſome ſimilitude with man's body, and ſo betray | 


STI 
They ſhare a fin; and ſuch proportions fall, 
That, like a fink, 'tis nothing to them all. Dryd. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d' ye think, 
If this is priz d for ſweetneſs, that for fink? Pope. 
STI NKARD, $tink'-Erd. n. / {from /tink,] A 
mean ſtinking paltry fellow. 
STI'NKER, stink - ür. 7. / {from Ant.] Some- 
thing intended to offend by the ſmell. 
The air may be purified by burning of ſtinkpots 
or Ainters in contagious lanes. Harvey. 
STI'NKINGLY, stink Ing-Iy. adv. from fin- 
ing.] With a ſtink. | 
C.anſt thou believe thy living is a life ; 
So /tinkingly depending? | Shakeſp. 
STINKPOT, stink'-pot: . . [/tink and pot.] 
= * compoſition offenſive to the- 
mell. | 
The air may be purified by fires of pitch bar- 
rels, eſpecially in cloſe places, by burning of /tink- 
pots. Harvey. 


20 STINT, stint'. v. a. [ ſtynta, Swed. ſtunta, - 


Iſland.] To bound; to limit; to confine ; - 
to reſtrain; to ſtop. | | 
Ibbe reaſon hereof is the end which he hath pro- 
poſed, and the law-whereby his wiſdom hath finted 
the effects of his power in ſuch ſort, that it doth 
not work infinitely, but correſpondently, unto-that 
end for which it worketh. ; Hooker, 


Then hopeleſs, heartleſs, gan the cunning thief - 


Perſuade us die, to /tint all further ſtrife. Spenſar. 
Nature wiſely fints our appetite, vg 

And cravesno more than undiſturb'd delight. Dryd. 
I ſhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of 
the curſe upon the earth, or ſtint it only to the 


production of weeds; but give it its full ſcope, in 
an univerſal diminution of the ffcitfulneſs of the 


earth. | 1 Woodward. 
A ſuppoſed heathen deity might be ſo poor in 
his attributes, ſo tinted in his knowledge, that a 
Pagan might hope to conceal his perjury from his 
notice, £0 Addiſon. 
Few countries which, if well cultivated, would 
not ſupport double Er inhabitants; and yet fewer 
where. one third are not extremely /zinted in neceſ- 
faries. > Swift, 
She-/lints them in their meals, and is very fcru- 
© Pulous of what they eat and drink, and tells them 
how many. fine ſhapes ſhe has feen ſpoiled in her 
time for want of ſuch care. Law, 


STINT, stint', u. . (from the verb.] 
1. Limit; bound; reſtraint. 


for if every thing were to be deſired for ſome other 
without any ſtint, there could be no certain end 
propoſed unto our actions; we ſhould go on we 
know not whither. Hooler. 
The exteriors of mourning, a decent funeral, 


huſbands. © | GED Dryden. 
2. A proportion; a quantity affigned. 
Touching the ſtint or meaſure thereof, rites and 

- ceremonies, and other*external things of the like 
nature, being hurtful unto the church, either in 


» ber; in the. former there could be no doubt or 
difficulty what would be done; their deliberation - 
in the latter was more difficult. - | 

Our. int of wor 3 Ie. 
Is common; every day a failor's wife, 99 
The maſters of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 


How much wine drink you in a day? my ſtint © 


in company is a pint at noon. Sxvi yt. 
Wages; ſettled pay: 

"Exp 5 be All te earthy” 77 1 I», 
Her kings and tetrarchs, are their tributaries; 
People and nations pay them hourly Nipends, B. Fanſ«.. 
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We muſt come at the length to ſome pauſe r-* 


| and black habits, are the uſual Pie of common | 


reſpec of their quality, or in regard of their num- - 


Ny Hooker, s 


Have juſt our theme of woe. Sbaleſp. 
Hle that gave the hint, 1 
This letter for to print... 95 


STI'PEND, sti'-p&nd. 1. J. [ /fipendium, Lat.] 
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1 1 & 2 - 

© m4 = rear? * > Chih. nant; 
. 

. n 


lor, Lat. flipuler, Fr.] To contract; to 


Reſtrains or ſends his miniſters abroad; 


2. To agitate; to bring into debate. 
Preſerve the right of thy place, but ſir not 


3. To incite; to inſtigate; to animate. 


4 Againſt their father, fool me not fo much 
To bear it 


4. To raiſe; to excite. 0 
The ſoldiers love her brother's memory, n: 


4 


That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
Stirn d Borrex vþ to put his brother down. Spenſer. 


= 


forming any ſervice for a ſtated price. | 


STiez/xD1any, 5ti-pen'-dzher-f. u. J. [. Hti- 


SrirurlA“ Trio, stip-a-IA“-shün. n. ſ. | ftipu- 
lation, Fr. from ftivulate.] Bargain. 


ready to flir uþ all the Iri 


EY. 


gt. Paul's zeal was expreſſed in preaching with- | 


© . out any offerings or Nipend. Taylor. 
Srir Mixx, 5ti-ptn'-dzbtr-F. adj, L ſſi- 
pendiarius, Lat.] Receiving ſalaries; per- 


His great /iþendiary prelates came with troops of 
e vil appointed horſemen not half full. Xnolles s Hiſt. 
Place rectors in the remaining churches, which 
are now ſerved only by flipendiary curates. Swift, 


pendiaire, Fr. ftipendiarius, Lat.] One who 
performs any ſervice for a ſettled payment. 
- This whole country is called the kingdom of 
Tunis; the king whereof is a kind of flipendiary 
unto the Turk. Abbot. 
| If thou art become 
A-tyrant's vile fipendiary, with grief 

That valour thus triumphant I behold, _ 

Which after all its danger and brave toil, | 
Deſerves no honour from the gods or men. Glover. | 


ST1'pTiC, stip'-tik. See STYPTIC. | 
o STTPULATE, stip-pùü-làt. v. a. { fipu- 


bargain; to ſettle terms. ” 
The Romans very much neglected their mari- 
time affairs; for they ſtipulated with the Cartha- 
ginians to furniſh them with ſhips for tranſport 
and war, Arbuthnot. : 


We promiſe obediently to keep all God's com- 


mandments; the hopes given by the goſpel depend 


on our performance of that ſtipulation. Rogers. 


SrirurA ron, stip-ü-IA“- tür. 1. /. One who 
contracts or bargains. | 


To STIR, stür'. v. 4. [y vmian, Sax. fooren, | 


Dutt | 
4. To move; to remove from its place. 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able 

to ſtir, but as it was lifted. Temple. 

| Other ſpirifs 

Shoot through their tracts, and diſtant muſcles fill: 

This ſov'reign, by his arbitrary nod, | 


Swift and obedient to his high command, 
They Air a finger, or they A à hand. Blackmore. 


queſtions of juriſdiction; and rather aſſume thy 
right in ſilence than voice it with claims. Bacon. 
One judgment in parliament, that caſes of that 
nature ought to be determined according to the 
common law, is of greater weight than many caſes 
to the contrary, wherein the queſtion was not 
flirred;. yea, even though it ſhould be ſirred, and | 
the contrary affirmed. | 


With him is.come the mother queen; 4 
An Ate /tirring him to blood and ſtrife, Sbaleſp. 
If you /tir. theſe daughters hearts 


. 


tamelyß. 
Neſtor next beheld + 


The ſubtle Pylian orator range up and downe the if 


ory ; field, | 
Embattelling his men at armes, and firring all to 
blowes. | | 


* 


And for her ſake ſome mutiny will fir. - Dryden. | 
5. To flir up. To incite ; 


N ou Spenſer a Ireland. ; 
The greedy thirſt of royal crown, 


The words of Judas were very good, and able 


—_—— 
. 


Hale. 


Shakeſp: King Lear. | 


.” Chapman. | 


22. 20 to animate; to- 
inſtigate by inflaming the paſſions. I loudeſt accuſations; ſince it proceeds from a kind 
This would ſeem a dangerous commiſſion, and 


in rebellion. * 


STI | 


Having overcome and thruſt him out of his [ 
kingdom, he flirred up the Chriſtians and Numi- 
dians againſt him. „„ "7 NOR 

The vigorous ſpirit of Montroſe /tirred him up 
to make ſome attempt, whether he had any help 
or no. Clarendon. 

The improving of his own parts and happineſs 
firs him up to ſo notable adeſi gn. MoreagainflAthciſm. 

Thou with rebel inſolence didſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruflian, 

To flir the factious rabble % to arms. Nove. 
6. To flir up. To put in action; to excite; 
to quicken. | | ; 

Hell is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy com- 
ing; it firreth up the dead for thee. Tſaiah, xiv. 9. 
Such mirth the jocund flute or gameſome pipe 


To flir uþ vigour in him, employ him 1a ſome 
conſtant bodily labour. | Locke. 
The uſe of the paſſions is to fir up the mind 
and put it upon action, to awake the underſtand- 
ing, and to enforce the will. Addiſon. 
To STIR, stür'. v. 7. | 
1. To move one's ſelf; to go out of the place; 
to change place. | | 
No power he had to fir, nor will to riſe. S penſer. 
They had the ſemblance of great bodies behind, 
on the other ſide of the hi; the falſehood of 
which would have been manifeſt as ſoon as they 
ſhould move from the place where they were, and 
from whence they were not to Air. Clarendon. 
We acknowledge a man to be mad or melan- 


afraid of ftirrivg ; or, taking himſeif to be wax, 
dares not let the ſun ſhine upon him. 
2. To be in motion; not to be ſtill; to paſs 
from inactivity to motion. 


degree of human improvement, from theſe weak 
Airrings and tendencies of the will, which have 
not yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes, 
to the laſt entire conſummation of a good habit. 

VEE | Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. To become the object of notice. | 
If they happen to have any ſuperior character, 
they fancy they have a right to talk freely upon 
every thing that irs or appears. Watts. 
4. To riſe in the morning. This is a collo- 

4uill and familiar uſe. | 

If the gentlewoman that attends the general's. 
wife be ſtirring, tell her there's one Caſſio entreats 


y/twwrf noiſe, Welſh. ] Wo 
1. Tumult ; buſtle. | 
What hallooing and what /r is this to-day ? 


Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. Shate/p. 
Tumultuous //irs upan this ſtrife enſue. Drayton. 
He hath ſpun a fair thread, ro make all this 

fiir for ſuch a neceſſity as no man ever denied. 

3 75 | Biſhop Bramball. 
Tell, faid the ſoldier, miſerable Sir, 

Why all theſe words, this clamour, and this fir ? 

Why do diſputesin-wrangling ſpend the day? Deub. 
The great ftirs of the diſputing world are but 

the conflicts of the humours. 


for nothing. 3% Tillotſon. 
- -- Conſider, after ſo much fir about genus and 
ſpecies, how few words we have yet ſettled defi- 
nitions of. | . Locke, 


Silence is uſually worſe than the fierceſt and 


abſolute dominion obtained by fin over the ſoul, 


or make a ffir. South's Sermons, 


tuous diforder ; ſeditious uproa. 
Whenſoe ver the earl ſhall die, alLthoſe lands 


40 flir them up to valour, 2 Maccab. xiv, 17. 


Stirs up among the looſe unletter'd hinds. Milton. 


choly, who fancies himſelf to be glaſs, and fo is 


The great Judge of all knows every different 


of her a little favour of ſpeech. STE. Othello. | 
STiR, stür'. u. . (ur, Runick, a battle 3 * 


Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 


fo that it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain | 


: . 


2. Commotion; publick diſturbance; tumul- | | 
| 3. To /ittch up. 


£ are to come unto her majeſty; he is like 0 


. Agitation of thoughts 


ST1'R10Us, sty-TF5-us. adj. 


STIRP, stérp'. n. J. [ ſtirps, Lat.] B 


STI RR ER, stür-ruͤr. u. /. [from ffir. 
Lato. 1. One who is in motion; one who puts in 


2. A riſer in the morning. 


3. An inciter; an inſtigator. 


ST1'RRUP, stür-rüp. u. /. Ic enap, rump; 


were a ſtay to get up; being derived of the cl 


þ > 


5 Glanville, |. 
After all this ir about them, they are good 


To 
fticken, Dut.) | 

1. To ſew; to work with a needle on 20 

of numbneſs or ſtupidity of conſcience, and an | 55 

2. To join; to unite, generally with ſome 


STI 
make a foul ſtir there, though o 
power, yet through ſupportance 
who lie in the wind. 
He did make theſe /7;-;, 
of Chriſt was at all brought into thoſe 1 
Being advertiſed of ſome ſtirs raiſed by. 


f himidf of ny 
of ſopne other; 

: Spenſer", Ireland 
gTIEVINg that the nan, 
AL 
his un. 
Ot Ire. 
Davies, . 
th 


natural ſons in England, h 
land without a blow. 

: Raphael, thou hear't what ſtir on e 
Satan, from hell*ſcap*d throu gh the darkſon 
Hath rais'd ip Paradiſe, and how diſturb' 3 gull, 
This night the human pair, 2755 

191, 


3 conflicting paſſion, 


— departcd out 


He did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief 

Still waving, as the ſtirs and fits of 's mind e 
Could beſt expreſs how ſlow his ſoul ſail'd on 

How ſwitt his ſhip. Shakeſp, Combet. 

from /tiria, Lat. 

Reſembling icicles. Porn ria Lat 
Chryſtal is found ſometimes in rocks 

ſome places not much unlike the /irizu; D 

cidious dependencies of ice. Brown's Vl; 


and in 
r ſtilli 
ar Err, 
; ; ace; 
family; generation. Not uſed. : 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, gf 
which there yet remain divers great families 2d 
ſtirps. | Sterſer, 

Democracies are leſs ſubje& to ſedition than 
when there are ſiirps of nopblcs. Ra 

All nations of might and fame reſorted hither, 
of whom we have ſome ſtirps and little the 
with us at this day. . 


motion. | 
Come on; give me your hand, Sir; an ely 
ſtirrer. Sbateſp, 


— 


turn barreter in thy old days; a ſtirrer up c quar- 
rels betwixt thy ncighbours ? Arb ulla, 


from rran, Sax. to climb, and nap a 
cord.] An iron hoop ſuſpended by a ſtray, 
in which the horſeman ſets his foot when 
he mounts or rides. 

Neither is his manner of mounting unſcemly, 
though he lack ſtirrups; for in his getting up, hs 
horſe is ſtill going, whereby be gaineth way: and 
therefore the ſtirrup was called ſo in ſcorn, zi! 
Engliſh word /ty, which is to get up, or 


mouth, 


23 Sperjer 
Haſt thou not kiſs'd my hand, and held ny 
ftirrup ? Shakeſh 


His horſe hipped with an old mothy ſaddle, tit 
ſtirrups of no kindred. Shak. Taming of the Sure, 
_ _ My friend, judge not me, 

Thou ſeeſt I judge not thee. 

Between the /tirrup and the ground, | 

Mercy I aſk d, mercy 1 found. Camden : Remaitt 
At this the knight began to chear up, 
And raiſing up himſelf on ſtirrup, : 

Cried out, Victoria. Hudiras 
STITCH, stitsh'. v. a. [/icke, Dani; 


thing. 


degree of clumſineſs or inaccuracy- - 
Having ſtitched together theſe animadverhocs 
touching architecture and their ornaments. Watts 
To mend what was rent. 
hand as well to ſich , * 


1 


' It 


It is in your : 
again, as it was before to rent it 


dle and thread ſtitched up the artery 
"Fi 2 io | N Surgery. 
een stitsh'. . MH. To pr actiſe needle- 


wert teh u. f {from the verb.] 


STITCH, 
1. A pa 
thing. 88 
(From — Sax.) A ſharp lancinating 
2 you deſire the ſpleen, and will laugh your- 
ſelf into ſtitches, follow me; yond gull Malvolio 


is turned heathen, a very Tenegadd. 


A fimple bloody ſputation of the lungs is dif- 
ferenced from a pleuriſy, which is ever painful, 
And attended with a one H arvey on Conſumptiors, 

| ink of yarn-in knitting. ; 
: hg > inderin ſtitches in Nis ſtocking. Motter x. 
4 In Chapman it ſeems to mean furrows or 
| * men at plow he made, and drave earth 
a here and there, 5 

And rurn'd up ſtitches 'orderly. Chapman's Iliads. 
. In the following line, allufion is made to 
a knit ſtock. - | 

A ſutcb-fall'n ch ek, t ha 
Such wrinkles as a ſkilful hand would draw 
For'an old grandam Dryden. 


_ 3 
grrrenka r, 8titsh'-er-Y.. u. J. (from ſtitch.) 


Needlework. In contempft. 
Come lay aſide your ſtitebery; play the idle 
houſewife with me this afternoon. Shakgp. Othello. 
STI TCHWORT, $titsh'-wart. 1. J. [anthemis.] 
Camomile. _ | 
ST!UTHY, stith-F. 1. / [ ſtedie, Wand. Fr 
hard, Sax.) An anvil; the iron body on 
which the ſmith forges his work. * 
My imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's [ti-by. Sbuleſp 
To ST1VE, sti'v. v. a. {ſuppoſed of the ſame 
- original with /Zeav.] 5 
x, To tuff up cloſe.. 
You wou'd admire, if you ſaw them ſtive it in 
their Hip. N Sandys*s Fourney, 
2. To make hot or ſultry. | 


His chamber was commonly ſtived with friends 


or ſuitors of one kind or other. Wotton. 

STivER, Stiy-ur. u. /. [Dut.] A Dutch 
coin about the value of a halfpenoy. _ 

SToaT, $tO't. 2. . A ſmall ſtinking animal. 


STO'Can, 8t0'-ka. n- /. [Iriſh 3 /tocht, Erſe.] 


An attendant ; a wallet-boy; one who 

runs at a horſeman's foot; a horſeboy. 

%% 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 


to work, which he ſaith is the life of a peaſant ; | 
ometh an horſeboy or a ſtocab 


but thenetforth 
to ſome kern, inuring himſelf to his ſword, and 
the gentlemanly trade of ſtealing. | 
STOCCA'DO, 5tOk-kiX-dd. . .. | ſtoccato, from 
ftoceo 2 rapier, Ital.] A thruſt with the 
rapier. ES 2 
You ſtand on diſtance, your paſſes, ſtoccados, and 
| I1know not what. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
STOCK, stòök. 1. /. rroc, Sax. ſtock, Dut. 
eſtoc, Pr.] | | 5 
1. The trunk; the body of a plant. 
Trͤ)ͤat farious beaſt | 
His precious horn, ſought of his enemies, 


Strikes in the ſtocł, ne thenee can be releas' d. & enger. | 


There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it 
will ſprout again, though the root wax old in the 
earth, and the ſtocꝭ die in the ground. Fob, xiv. 8. 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inſerted. 

The con over-ruleth the /tock quite; and the 

Let is paſlive only, and giveth aliment but no 

motion to the graft. ma. 

_ 5 uits ungrateful to the planter's care, 

On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear 

The ſureſt virtues thus from paſſions ſhoot, ' - 


of the needle and thread through | 


Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. 


eek, that hangs below the jaw, | 


Ainſworth. | 


Hamlet. 


— 
* 


” 


— 


Spenſer | 


Wild nature's vigour working at the root. 9 85 
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3. A log; a poſt. | 
. That they kept thy truth ſo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worſhipp'd /*ocks and ſtones, 
Forget not. | Milton. 
Why all this fury? What's the matter, 
That oaks muſt come from Thrace to dance? 
Muſt ſtupid /tocks be taught to flatter ? 
And is there no ſuch wood in France? 
4. A man proverbially ſtupid. | 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 
And eke my tongue with proud reſtraint to tie, 
That neither I may ſpeak nor think at all, 


Prior. 


But like a ſtupid tec in ſilence die? Spenſer. | 
5 While we admire 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline, 

Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocls. Shaleſp. 


5. The handle of any thing. 


6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 
Freſh ſupplies of ſhips, 
And ſuch as fitted ſince the fight had been, 
Or new from focks were fall'n into the road. Dryd. 
7. [Stecco a rapier, Ital.] A thruſt; a ſtoc- 
cado. | 
To ſee thee here, to ſee thee there; to ſee thee 
paſs thy puncto, thy ſtocb, thy reverſe. Shaleſp. 
8. Something made of linen; a cravat; a 
cloſe neckeloth. Anciently a cover for the 
legs. | 
His lackey with a linen /ſtoc# on one leg, and a 
kerſey boot hoſe on the other. Sat. Tam.oftheShrew. 
9. A race; a lineage; a family. 
Say what teck he ſprings of. 
—'The noble houſe of Marcius. SH. Coriolanus. 
His early virtues to that ancient ſtock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. 
| Waller. 
The like ſhall ſing 
All prophecy, that of the royal /tock 
Of David, ſo I name this king, ſhall riſe 
A ſon, the woman's ſeed. 1 ion. 
Thou haft ſeen one world begin and end, 
And man, as from a ſecond ſtoc, proceed. Milton. 
| do no human ſtock 
We owe this fierce unkindneſs ; but the rock, 
That cloven rock, produc'd thee. Waller. 
Thy mother was no goddeſs, nor thy fock 
From Dardanus ; but in fome horrid rock, 
Perfidious wretch, rough. Caucaſus thee bred. Denh. 
10. The principal; capital ſtore; fund al- 
ready provided. | | 
Prodigal men - 
Feel not their own ſtock waſting. Ben Fonſon's Catil. 
Let the exportation of home commodities be 
more in value than the importation of foreign, 
ſo the ſtock of the kingdom ſhall yearly increaſe ; 


for then the balance of trade muſt be returned 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


m money or bullion. 
A king, againſt a ftorm, muſt foreſee to a 
convenient ſtock of treaſure. POS Bacon, 
Tis the place where God promiſes and delights 
to diſpenſe larger proportions of his favour, that he 
may fix a mark of honour on his ſanctuary, and 


recommend it to the ſons cf men, upon the ſtock of 


their own intereſt as well as his own glory. South. 
| Some honour of yout own acquire; 
Add to that /toc#, which juſtly we beſtow, 
Of thoſe bleſt ſhades to whom you all things owe. 
3 | Dryden. 
Vet was ſhe not profuſe, bur fear'd to waſte, 
And wiſely manag'd that the ſtocł might laſt; 
That all might be ſupplied, and ſhe not grieve, 
When crowds appear d, ſhe had not to relieve; 
Which to prevent, ſhe ſtill increas'd her ſtore ; 
Laid up, and ſpar'd, that ſhe might give the more. 
. | | . ' Dryden. 
Beneath one law bees live, 
And with one common ſtocb their traffick drive: 
All is the ſtate's, the ſtate provides for all. 
. | Dryden's Gęorgic li. 
Nor do thoſe ills on ſingle bodies prey; 
But oftner bring the nation to decay, Y 
And ſweep the preſent ſtcc and future hope away. 
88 1 | Dryden. 
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If parents die without actually transferring 
their right to another, why does it not return to 
the common ſtock of mankind ? Locke, 
When we brought it out, it took ſuch a quan- 
tity of air into its lungs, that it ſwelled almoſt 
twice as big as before; and it was perhaps ot 
this /ock of air that it lived a minute longer the 
ſecond time. Alllſon on Italy- 
Be ready to give, and glad to diſtribute, by 
ſetting apart ſomething oo of thy /tock for the 
uſe of ſome charities. Atterbury, 
Of thoſe ſtars, which our iniperfed eye 
Has doom'd and fix'd to one eternal txy, 
Each, by a native ſtoc of honour great, | 
May dart ſtrong influence, and diffuſe kind heat, 
| : Prior. 
They had la w- ſuits; but, though they ſpent their 
income, they never mortgaged the /tock. Arbuthnot. 
She has divided part of her ſtate amongſt them, 
that every one may be charitable out of their own 
ſtock, and each of them take it in their turns to 
provide for the poor and ſick of the pariſh. Za. 
11. Quantity; ftore ; body. | | 
He propoſes to himſelf no ſmall ſtock of fame 
in future ages, in being the firſt who has un- 
dertaken this deſign. | Arbuthnot. 
12. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, 
of which the value riſes and falls by artifice 
or chance. 
An artificial wealth of funds and /focks was in 
the hands of thoſe who had been plundering the 
publick. 5 Swift, 
Stateſman and patriot ply alike the /7octs, 
Peereſs and butler ſhare alike the box. Pope. 


To STOCK, $tok'. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſtore; to fill ſufficiently. 

If a man will commit ſuch rules to his memory, 
and ſtock his mind with portions of ſcripture an- 
ſwerable to all the heads of duty, his conſcience 
can never be at a loſs. South. 
I, who before with ſhepherds in the groves: 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
Manur'd the glebe, and /tec#'d the fruitful plain; 

: ” | Dryden, 
The world begun to be ſtocked with people, and 

human induſtry. drained thoſe uninhabitable places. 
| ; Burnet, 

Springs and rivers are by large ſupplies conti- 
nually ſtocked with water. Woodward. 

2. To lay up in ſtore : as, he ſtocks what he 
cannot uſe, _ | 
3. To put in the ſtocks. See STOCKS, 

Call not your focks for me: I ſer ve the king, f 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you: __ 
You ſhall do ſmall refpe&, ſhew too bold malice 
Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, + 
Stocking his meſſenger. Shakeſp. King Lear;- 

4. To ſtack up. To extirpate. * 

The wild boar not only ſpoils her branches, 

but Rocks up her roots. Decay of Piety;. 
STO'CKDOVE, stök“-düv. . fo [ palunibes.] 
Ringdove. © 

Stockdoves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 

And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Dryd. 


— 


e 


| STO'CKF1SH, $tok'-flsh. z. . [ /tockewiſth, 


Dut.] Dried cod, fo called from its hard- 
nels. . 5 
STOCKGI'LLYFLOWER, $t0k-dzhil'-ly-flo'wr.. 
n. ſ. (leucoium, Lat] A plant. Miller. 
STOCKING, stök“ Ing. . 1 The original word 
ſeems. ko be fock; whence ochs a priſon | 
for the legs. Stock, in the old language, 
made the plural Ffocken, which was uted for 
a pair of focht or covers for the legs. Stocblen 
was in time taken for a ſingular,” and pro- 
nounced /ocking. The like corruption has 
happened to chic, chicken, chickens.) The 
covering of the leg. £4 
In his farſt approach before my lady 


he will come 


* 


to her in yellow flockings, and tis a colour the ab- 
hors. LES, 1 
532 


S batgp. 


1 
' 
1 
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Sro'ckjoßgBER, stök'“-dzhöb-bür. u. /. [ fock 
by buying and ſelling ſhares in the funds. 


1. Priſon for the legs. 


- STOKE, /toak, sték, ſeem to come from the 


Srorx, 8t61. n. . Hola, Lat.] A long veſt. 


STOMACH, athm'-mk. 1. . e 


810 


By the loyalty of that town he procured ſhoes, | 
flockings, and money for his ſoldiers. Clarendon. 
Unleſs we ſhould expect that nature ſhould make 
jerkins and /octings grow out of the ground, what 
could ſhe do better than afford us ſo fit materials 
for cloathing as the wool of ſheep ? 
| 5 More againſt Atheiſm. | 
He ſpent half a day to look for his odd flocking, 
when he had them both upon a.leg. L' Efrange. 
At am'rous Flavio is the focting thrown ; 
That very night he longs to lie alone. Pope. 
The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 
neſs, without a ſhoe or focking to their feet. Swift. 
To STOCKING, stdk'-Ing. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To dreſs in ſtockings. 
Stocking'd with loads of fat town dirt he goes. 
Dryden. 


and ob.] A low wretch who gets money | 


The foacljobber thus from *Change-alley goes 
| down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink ; 
Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. Sit. 
Sro'ckIiSs R, sto0k'-ish. adj. (from Hoch.] Hard; 
blockiſn. „ 


q 


The poet | 


Did keien that 'Orphens drew trees, ſtones, an 4] 4+ [Stomachus, Lat. Anger; violenceoftemper. 


floods; 5 

Since nought ſo flocliſb, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 

| Sbaleſp. 
'STO'CKLOCK, stöôk'-Iök. u. ſ. [ fock and lock. 
Lock fixed in wood. J. 

There are locks for ſeveral purpoſes; as ſtreet- 

door-locks, called focklocks ; chamber-door-locks, 
called ſpring-locks; and cupboard-locks. - 


Moxon's Mechamcal Engretfes * 5. 
Srocks, stöks“. 1. /. [commonly without the, 


fingular. See STOCKING.] 
Fetch forth the ell. £ 

As I have life and honour, there ſhall he fit vill 

| noon. : Shakeſp. 
Tom is whipt from tything to tything, Hocl- 

. . puniſhed, and impriſoned. Shateſp. King Lear. 
Maxrimony is expreſſed by a young man ſtand- 
ing, his legs being faſt in a pair of Rocks. Peacham. 
The flocks hinder his legs from obeying the de- 


termination of his mind, if it would transfer his | 


body to another place. | | Locke. 
2. Wooden work upon which ſhips are built. 
Srocksr LI, stok-stil'; adj. Loc and /i1].} | 


' Motionleſs as logs. 5 | 
Our preachers ſtand ſtochſtill in the pulpit, and 

will not ſo much as move a finger to ſet off the 

- beſt ſermon. | 8 Addiſon. 


Saxon peocce, ſignifying the ſtock or body 
of a tree. ö Gibſon's Camden. 


Over all a black e ſhe did throw, 

As one that inly mourned. | Spenſer. 
I) he ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, | 
When long white linen ffoles the matrons wear. 
3 — Brun 
STOLE, stö'l. The preterite of Zeal. 6 
A factor „tale a gem away. 
STOLEN, 8t0In. Participle paſſive of fea/. 
Sͤtoles waters are ſweet, and bread eaten in ſe- 

cret is pleaſant. - 8 | 
-STOLYDITY, stö-Añd'-It-V. x. . { folidus, Lat. 
 feolidite, Fr.) Stupidity; want of ſenſe. _, 
_ © _ Theſe are the fools in the text, indocile untract- 
able fools, whoſe ſtalidity can baffle all arguments. 
25 | . Bentley. 


Aomachus, Lat.] | Ie 
2. The ventricle in which food is digeſted. 


1 


* 


3 


That makes the warrior's mach come. 


Pope. 


Prov. ix. 17. | 


10 
If you're ſick at ſea, 
Or ftomach qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
This filthy ſimile, this beaſtly line, 
Quite turns my flomach, Pope. 


2. Appetite ; deſire of food. 


Tell me, what is 't that takes from thee 
Thy flomach, pleaſure, and thy golden ſleep? Sha. 
Will fortune never come with both hands, full, 
But write her fair words {till in fouleſt letters? 


She either gives a ſtomach, and no food; ST 
Such are the poor in health: or elſe a feaſt, 


And takes away the fomach ; ſuch the rich, 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shak. H. IV. 
As appetite or ſtomach to meat is a ſign of health 

in the body, ſo is this hunger in the ſoul a vital 


quality, an evidence of ſome life of grace in the heart; 
whereas decay of appetite, and the no manner of 


ſtomach, is a moſt deſperate prognoſtick. Hammond. 


. Inchnation ; liking. 


He which hath no ſfomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. 
The unuſual diſtance of time made it ſubject 
to every man's note, that it was an act againſt his 


Nomach, and put upon him by neceſſity of ſtate. | 
Bacon s Henry VII. 


The very trade went againſt his ſtomach. Z” Eftr. 


Diſdain he called was, and did diſdain 12 
To be fo call'd, and who ſo did him call: 

Stern was his look, and full of ſomacb vain, 
His portance terrible, and ſtature tall. Spenſer. 

Is 't near dinner time-?—l would it were, 
That you might kill your fomach on your meat, 


And not upon your maid. Shak. Two Gent. F Veron. 


Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 
Butler. 
Sullenneſs ; reſentment ; ſtubbornneſs. 
_ , Some of the chiefeſt laity profeſſed with greater 
flomach their judgments, that ſuch a diſcipline was 
Jittle better than popiſh tyranny diſguiſed under a 
new form, | Hoeker. 
They plainly ſaw, that when fomach doth ſtrive 
with wit, the match is not equal. Hooker, 
Whereby the ape in wond*rous flomach wox, 
Strongly encourag'd by the crafty fox. Spenſer. 
That nobles ſhould ſuch fomachs bear! 
I myſelf fight not once in forty year. Shak. Hen. VI. 
It ſtuck in the camel's fomach, that bulls ſhould 
be armed with horns, and that a creature of his 
ſize ſhould be left defenceleſs. L' Eftrange. 
Not courage, but fomach, that makes people 
break rather than they will bend. I' Eſtrange. 
This ſort of crying proceeding from pride, ob- 
ſtinacy, and mach, the will, where the fault lies, 
muſt be bent. | Locke, 


6. Pride; haughtineſs... | 


% : 


Arrius, a ſuhtile-witted and a marvellous fair- 
ſpoken man, was diſcontented that one ſhould be 
placed before him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he 


thought himſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy | 


And ftomach prone unto contradiction. 
He was a man | 

Of an unbounded flomach, ever ranking 

Himſelf with princes. 


Hooker. 


and malignity. | 
Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 
Stomach not all. 


him. a 0 Hall's Contemplations. 
Ihe lion began to ſhew his teeth, and to fomach 
the affront. | | L' Aftrange. 


To STO MACH, sthm'-mitk. v. n. To be angry. 
Let a man, though never ſo juſtly, oppoſe him- 
ſelf unto thoſe that are diſordered in their ways, 
and what one amongſt them commonly doth not 

ftomach at ſuch contradiction, ſtorm at reproof, and | 
hate ſuch as would reform them: Hoaler. 


Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| To STO'MACH, stùm-mük. v. a. [ tomachor, 
Lat.] To reſent ; to remember with anger 


Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | 
Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded 
him; only Saul fomached him, and therefore hated | 


STO 


STO'MACHED, stüm'-mükt. adi. fro 
mach.] Filled with paſſions of reſentn . 
High fomach'd are they both, and full 3 
In rage deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire, "I 
STO'MACHER, stüm'-midzh-ur. . . 7 405 
flomach.) An ornamental covering Was 
by women on the breaſt. 82 
Golden quoifs and ftomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears. Shah, Mint. 
I nſtead of a ftomacher, a girding of fackclcth. i 
| Thou marry'ſt every year e 
The lyrick lark and the grave whiſpe 
The fparrow that neglects his life for love 
The houſehold bird with the red Hamacher. Din, 
STO'MACHFUL, stüm'-mük-fül. adj, Jana. 
choſus, Lat. flomach and full.] Sullen ſtuh. 
born; perverſe. 
A. ſlomachful boy, put to ſchool, the whole world 
could not bring to pronounce the firſt letter. L Efr 
Obſtinate or fomachful crying ſhould not he per. 
mitted, hecauſe it is another way of encourzsir 
thoſe paſſions which tis our buſineſs to ſubdue. Lal, 
STO'MACHFULNESs, stüm'-mük-fül-nls. ./ 
[from fomachful.} Stubbornneſs; {ulleg. 
neſs ; obſtinacy. 
STOMA'CH1CAL, st0-mak'-y-k#l.) „ 
STOMA'CHICK, 8t0-mak'-Ik. : adj, 
[ fomachtque, Fr.] Relating to the ſtomack: 
pertaining to the ſtomach. ' 
An hypochondriack conſumption is an extenyz. 
tion occaſioned by an infarction and obſtrudign 
of the ſtomecbick veſſels through melancholy hy. 
mours. Hary, 
By a catarrh the lomachical ferment is vitiated. 
| | Þ Flier, 
SToOMA'CHICK, $st6-mik'-Ik. ». J. (from . 
mach.] A medicine for the ſtomach. 
STO'MACHLESS, 8t0'-mak-lls, adj. [from jt 
mach and leſs.) Being without appetite. 
STo'MACHOvUs, st6'-mik-us. adj. [from fi. 


ring dove, 


— 


Obſolete. 
That ſtranger knight in preſence came, 
And goodly ſalved them; but nought again 
Him anſwered, as courteſy became; 
But with ſtern looks, and fomachous diſdain, 
Gave ſigns of grudge and diſcontentment vain. S. 
| STOND, stond'. 2. /. [for and.] 
I. Poſt; ſtation. Obſolete. 
On th' other ſide, th' aheged.caſtle's ward 
Their ſteadfaſt fond: did mightily maintain. Sper, 
2. Stop ; indiſpoſition to proceed. 
There be not ſionds nor reſtiveneſs in a man's 


1 


nature; but the wheels of his mind keep way wih 
| Bacon: Eſſays. * 


| the wheels of his fortune. 
| STONE, stô'n. 7. /. (Hains, Goth. tan, Sax, 
Feen; Dub] 
1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, not duc- 
tile or malleable, nor ſoluble in water. 


Stones are, the ſofter and the harder, Of the 
ſoſter ones are, 1. The foliaceous or flaky, as talk 
2. The fibroſe, as the aſbeſtus. 3. The granulats, 

as the gypſum. - Of the harder fores are, I. The 
opake ſtones, as limeſtone. 2. The ſemi-pellucid, 
as agate. 3. The pellucid, as cryſtal and the gems, 
| ” Hill's Materia Medica. 

Five ſharp ſmooth ones from the next brook he 


| *choſe, 
And fits them to his ſling. Cowley, 
Relentleſs time, deſtroying power, 
Whom fone and braſs obey. Tau 


2. Piece of ſtone cut for building. 
SGhould ] go to church, 
And fee the holy edifice of fone, 


altlfs 


The Engliſh uſed the ones to e 


3. Gem; precious ſtone. 


RY 


mach.] Stout; angry; ſullen ; obſtinate, 


Wood. Meth. Fi. 


And not bethink me ſtraight of dangyrourod 


b 
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; | thought 1 fr | STO/NEFERN, stö'n-férn. n. /. A plant. Ainſev. | Indiff'rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 
Wedges 2 gold, cho anchors, heaps of pearl, |STO'NEFLY, sté'n-fIF. 7. 17 42 inſect. Ain/av. 28 ap of mind ſupplies ; : 
WS able fones, unvalued jewels. Shak. Ric, III. STONEFRUIT, sté“n-frö't. x. ſ. [| fone and | For how can tony bowels _ | ; 
1 made of ſtone. | fruit.] Fruit of which the ſeed is covered] In ap "ly . Soryt. 
4. Any Lend me a looking-glaſs ; with a hard ſhell enveloped in the pulp. | ST00D, Stud 2 Ls preterite of To Hand. 
If chat her breath will miſt or ſtain the fone, We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon 11 br Wi . NEWS, oh 
Why then ſhe lives. 7 RE Shakeſp. | _ ca from which we expect ſome * F r Rees COULNG rTVS © W 
| | neretion in the : kidneys or | of onefruit. Boyle. k 
* the difcaſc ariſing from : 9 94 STO'XEHAWK, stöbn-hä k. . / [/ithefalco, | STOOL, std l. x. /. | fols, Goth. Txol, Sax. 
A ſpecifick remedy for preventing of the fone, I Lat.] A kind of hawk, Ainſeaworth. oel, Dut. . NS ; 
uke to be the conſtant uſe of alchoot-ale. Temple. STO/NEHORSE, 8tGn-hors. #n. J. [fone and 1. A ſeat without a back, fo diſtinguiſhed 
A gentleman ſuppoſed his difficulty in urining Horſe.] A horſe not caſtrated. from a chair. | 
eeded from the tone. Wiſeman's Surgery. Where there is moſt arable land, Hloncborſes or If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, 


with a back belonging to it, then a tool is a (eat 
for a ſingle perſon without a back, Watts s Logich, 
Thou fearful fool, 


6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains the | geldings are m neceſſary, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
ſeed, and is itſelf contained in the fruit. |STONEPIT, st6'n-pit. n. /. [ fore and pit." 
To make fruits without core or tone is a curio- | A quarry; a pit where ſtones are dug. 


— — — 


., 


; Bacon. There is one found in a /tonepit. MWocdvard. Why takeſt not of the ſame fruit of gold? 
7. Teſticle. STO'NEPITCH, stO'n-pitsh. 2. , [from one 1 Ne Lou down . 7 55 e ee 
JC 
one of meat is eight pounds. The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as eee ee 4 ge Boos * 
Does Wood think that we will ſell him a one hard as fonepitch. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | Th Sire m ; N wo. tools; : wh 
ol wool for his counters? Swift. | STO'NEPLOVER, $tO'n-pliv-br, n. f. [pluvialis | - Teach a by oy Fe ale 9 8 28 
9. A funeral monument. I  cinerea.] A bird. Ainſworth. | 2 1 e re 2 4 
e AE eee STO'NESMICKLE, stöns-mik-kIl. 2. / La urine; ſome other ur ine, and not ftoo/ thoſe that 
Glance on the fone where our cold reliques te. Pope. cinata.] A bird. Ainſworth, ; e other urine, 4 


10. It is taken for a ſtate of torpidneſs and Sro'xEWORk, stö'n-würk. 2. / [fone and purge by. tool, are ſuch as enter not at all, or little, 


et ̃ "ME. into the meſentery veins; but either at the firſt 

inſenfibility. | l work.] Building of ſtone. are not digeſtible by the ſtomach, and therefore 

T have not yet forgot myſelf to ene. Pope, They make two walls with flat ſtones, and fill | move immediately downwards to the guts; or elſe 

11. Stone is uſed by way of exaggeration. the ſpace with earth, and ſo they continue the are afterwards rejected by the meſentery veins 

What need you be ſo boiſt'rous rough? ont ⁊uos E. Mortimer. and ſo turn likewiſe downwards to the guts. g 
I will not ſtruggle, I Wilk ſtand, fore ſtill STo'/NiNEss, sto'n-y-nlis. 2. , (from fony.} | | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
n, or Tepeated changes of 
contraction aud dilatation, is not in the lower guts, 


= Us Hearn. elſe one would have a continual needing of going 
Small gravel or fonineſs is found therein. Mort. to ſtool. 


| Shakefþ. King FJobn. T. Te quality of having many ſtones. | | The eriſtaltick motio 
And there lies Whacum by my fide, The name Hexton owes its original to the foni- | 5 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dyed. Hudibras. neſs of the place. 1 


The fellow held his breath, and lay tone ſtill, as 


7 LE . | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ü . 1 Prange. 2. Hardneſs of mind. 5 3. Stool of Repentance, or Cutty Stool, in the 

be had got a trick of holding her breath, and | le hath ſome ffonyngſi at the bottom. Hammond. | kirks of Scotland, is ſomewhat. analogous 

1 oy 3 ee 1 Jane | STONY, $t6'n-Y. adj. {from fone.) to the pillory. It is elevated above the 

A „ hg „ "am 1. Made of ſtone. | congregation, In ſome places there may be 

Meant tg or age e. Nor /ony tower, nor walls of 8 braſs, a ſeat in it; but it is generally without, and 
12. Jo leave no ſtone untur ned. To do every Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. the perſon ſtands therein, who has been 


5 | Shakeſp. Julius Cæʒar. 
With love's light wings did o'erperch theſe walls; 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out. 


guilty of fornication, for three Sundays, in 
the forenoon; and after ſermon is called 
5 upon by name and ſurname, the beadle 
| . 4 Ro . Romeo and Fuliet. or kirk-officer bringing the offender, if re- 
Within r tyres pe abroad fractory, forwards. to his poſt ; and then 
Ir tony 5 02 | | 8 3 
From, the ſort hlakes of this world, and fell the preacher proceeds to admonition. Here 


thing that can be done for the production 
or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that left no tone unturn'd 
In which the cauſe might be concern'd, 
Brought in their children's ſpoons and whiſtles, 
I To purchaſe ſwords, carbines, and piſtols, Hudib. 
le crimes invented, /:/t unturn d no flone 


3 too are ſet to publick view adulterers; only 

| TE oh ge #3 On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe talleſt pines, | A. , nent. 
: To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryd. Though rooted deep as high and ſturdieſt oaks, | ER wy hn 0 0 in a ine bs a We. 72 * 
TONE, 8tO'n. adj. Made of ſtone, | Bow'd their {tiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, | logous to a hairy or monaſtick veſt, with a 


. Preſent her at the leet, 


| | 21015 5 „hood to it, which they call the ſack, or 
Becauſe ſhe bought tone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts. Or torn up ſheer. Milion's Paradiſe Regained. 7 


Here the marſhy grounds approach your fields, ſackcloth ; and that every Sunday through- 
233 b 5 ShakÞ.| And there the ſoil aftony har veſt yields. Dryd. Virg. Out a year, or longer. 
To STONE, stö'n. v. a. [from the noun.] | As in ſpires he flood, he turn'd to ſtone; Unequal and unreaſonable judgment of things 
I, To pelt, or beat, or kill with ſtones. | The flony ſnake retain'd the figure ſtill his own. brings many a great man to the {tool of repentance. 
Thee people be almoſt ready to tone me. | 1 5 Dryden. | | SOULS poet L' Efirange. 
EET Es 0  Bxod. xvii 4. They ſuppoſe theſe bodies to be only water STO'OLBALL, 8t6 1-bal. 1. J. [ fool and all.] 
Crucifixion was a puniſhment: unknown to the petrified, or converted into theſe ſparry or flony A play where balls are driven from ſtool to 
Jewiſh laws, among whom the foning to death was | jcicles, | r r ROOM: +: . 
the puniſhment for blaſphemy. Stephens's Sermons. 2. Abounding with ſtones. | While Betty dances on the green, 5 
2. To harden. a From the fony Mænalus And Sufan is at toolball ſeen. 157 ew» 


Oh perjur'd woman! thou doſt fore my heart ; Bring your flocks, and live with us. Milian. To STOOP, st0'p. v. n. [peupian, Sax. fuy- 
And mak 'ſt me call what I intend to do Pa 85 
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ee kg | 3. Petrifi . pen, Dut. ! 988 8 
murder, which I thought a ſacrifice. Sal. Othello. | Now let the tony dart of ſenſeleſs cold 1 1, To benck down; to bend forward. 
O'NEBREAK, sto n-brék. 'n. / [ faxifraga | Pierce to my heart, and paſs through every fide. Like unto the boughs of this tree, he hended 
anglicana.) An herb. Ainſevorth.| | | Spenſer. downward, and-Rooped toward: the earth. Nuleigb. 
\.STONECHATTER, 8tO/n-tshit-thr, u. J. [rube- | 4. Hard; inflexible ; unrelenting. __ 2. To lean forward ſtanding or walking. 
FSG Lat.] A bird. e Ainſavorth. The flony hardneſs of too many patrons hearts, When Pelopidas and Ifmenias were ſent to 
TO NECRAY, 8tO'n-kri. n.f, A diſtemper in | not touched with any feeling in this caſe. Hooler. | Artaxerxes, Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but 
' hawks, | „ | Thou art come to ariſwer > i © Iſmenias let fall his ring to the ground, and, /igop= 
STO'NECROP, stO/n-krop. 1. .. A ſort of tree. | A Pony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, | ing for that, was tliought to make his adoration. | 
—  Stonecrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not com- Uncapable of pity. Shakesſp. Merchant of Venice. | „ | Stllingflect, ' 
T ͤ ——————— Mortimer. Eight yards of une ven ground is threeſcore and He fooping open'd my left fide,” and took © = f 
STO NECUTTER, $t6'n-kit-tor. u. 7. [from | ten miles a-foot with me, and the fony hearted From thence a rib. Maulton. f 
Lene and cutter] One whoſe trade is to villains know it. 5 Shateſp. 3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit, 5 
hey ſtones. . At this fight + © | I am the ſon of Henry the Fiſtw, M 3 
A flonecutter's man had the veſiculæ of his lungs | My heart is turn'd to ſtone; and, while 'tis mine, Whomade the dauphin and the French to ſoop, Shak, : 
& ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, the knife | It thall be 1%. FW Shateſp. Henry Vl. Mighty in her ſhips ſtood Carthage long, f 
Vent as if through a heap of ſand, Derb. Pb. T. Beol. I will clear their ſenſes dark, ; And {wept the'riches of the world from far; FP 
8 My proſecutor provided me a monument at the | What may ſuffice, and ſoften fony hearts, : \ Yet tom d to Rome, leſs wealthy; but more ſtrong. ; 
L e and would have erected it in the | To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milton. 5 1 e 


— 


60 "4 „ 


TW 


wo ' To deſcend from rank or 4, ai Iz. To put an end to the motion or action of j daily appearsby the flops a 
Es Where men of great wealth 5 0 ee any thing; to intercept. | — both theſe: — „ wache 
it multiplieth riches exceedingly. Bacon. | Almon falls, | My praiſe the Fabii claim, Graunt, 
ie that condeſcended ſo far, and floopedſo low, | Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war: And thou. great hero. or 
g * » gre » greateſt of thy name, 
to invite and to bring us to heaven, Aue not refuſe | Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, Ordain'd in war to ſave the ſinking fü 
us a gracious reception there. Boyle's Seraph. Love. And flopp'd his breath, and N his vital blood. And, by delays, to put a /g ta fate. . 
8. 10 yield; to be inferiour. : | Dryden. Occult qualities put a „lap to the ers 26g n. 
Death his death-wound ſhall then receive, 2 6. 10 repreſs; to ſuſpend. | | of natural philoſophy, and therefore Proerene 
And loop inglorious. Milton. Every bold ſinner, when about to engage in the rejected. We * aa 
Theſe are arts, my prince, | cornmitfion of any known fin, ſhould arreſt his | Brokers hinder trade, by making ch E 
In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. Adu 5. confidence, and ep the execution of his purpoſe | which the money goes larger, and in "og _ 
6. To fink from reſolution or ſuperiority; to | with this queſtion : Do 1 believe that God has more /toþs, ſo that the returns muſt Deren 53d 
condeſcend. denounced death to ſuch a practice, or do Inot? ſlower and ſcantier. 1 * 
| They, whoſe authority is required unto the ſa- South. | Female zeal, though proceeding from io rg 
} tiefying of your demand, do think it both dan- | 7, To ſuppreſs. principle, if we may believe the French hiſtoria : 
| gerous to admit ſuch concourſe of divided minds; : He, on occaſion of flopping my play, ad me a | often put a ffop to the proceedings of their ies 
# and unmeet that. their laws, which, being once good office at court, by repreſenting it as long which might have ended in a reformation, 4; 2 
| ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, are to exact obedience of all ago deſigned. . Dryden. | 3, Repreſſion ; hindrance of operation. ay 
| men, and to conſtrain thereunto, ſhould ſo far/oop | 8, To regulate muſical ftrings with the fingers. "Tis a great eftep towards the maſtery of 5 
= as to hold themſelves in ſuſpence from taking any In inſtruments of ſtrings, if you fop a ftring deſires, to give this fop to them, and ſhut "Mes 
4 effect upon you, till ſome 1 can perſuade] high, whereby it hath leſs ſcope to tremble, the up in itence. 1 5 
|; : you to be obedient. ; 5 Hooler. found i is more treble, but yet more dead. 4. Ceſſation of action. 8 
| 7. To come down on prey as a falcon. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. Look you to the guard to-night : 
| The bird of Jove foop'd from his airy tour, 9. To cloſe any aperture. | Let's teach ourſelves that honourable gg, 
| | Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Mitt. Smite every fenced city, /op all wills of water, Not to outſport diſcretion, Sbaltſp, 
1 8. To alight from the wing. and mar land with ſtones. 2 Kings, i 111, 19. | 5 Interruption. 
Satan ready now. , They pulled away the ſhoulder, and flopped \ their Thou art full of love and honeſty, 
| To ſloop with wearied wings and willing feet, ears, that they ſhould not hear. Zecb. vii. 11. And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them 
1 On the bare out ſide of this world. Milton. A hawk's bell, the hole /ofpcd up, hang by a | breath; 
| Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, thread within a bottle-glaſs, and /op the glaſs coſe | 7 TOE efore theſe flops of thine fright me the.more, 
; And foop with cloſing pinions from above. Dryden. with wax. Bacon. Shakeſp, 
9: To fink to alower place. : His majeſty pe leak that did much harm. Ft Prohibition of ſale. 

Cow'ring low, | Bacon. If they ſnould open a war, they foreſce the con- 
| With blandiſhment, each bird. ud on bis wing. Stoppings and ſuffocations are dangerous in the | ſumption France muſt fall into by the op of their 
=; Milton. body. Bacon. wine and ſalts, wholly taken off by our two na- 

Sroop, stô p. 1. , from the verb.) They firſt * an army with this deſign, to | tions. Temple, 
1. Act of ftooping ; inclination downward. | Ji mf mouth, or force my conſent. King Charles. | 5, That which obſtructs ; obſtacle ; impedi 8 
Celſus gives a precept about bleeding, that ment. 


2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiorit | | 
2 —— 5 Fabio os * | when the blood is good, which 1s to be judged by | The proud: Dueſſa, full of wrathful ſpight 
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1 | With Wiener eh alen from lovercignty ? the colour, that immediately the vein ſhould be | And fierce diſdain to be affronted ſo, 

j An ocean pour d upon a narrow brook? Dryden. / is pft g ene. laforc'd ia olga beaſt with all her might, 
# 3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. | I9. 4 0 9 . That /fop out of the way to overthrow, Seen 7 £ 
- ' Now will er through che air, ountains o ice t op t Rag 'd Way. On indeed they went: but Ol not far ; 
= Mount, make a ft at every fair. Waller. 355 : Milton. A fatal flop travers'd their headlong courſe. Daniel. 

| An eagle made a ſtocp at him in the middle of | To STOP, en Ve fe). | | Blefſed be that God who caſt rubs, ops, ani 

| his exaltation, and: carried him away. * Eftrange, . To ceaſe tO 80 forward. | hindrances in my way, when 1 Was attempting 
1 4. {rcoppa, Sax. Noope, Dut. A veſſel of Some ſtrange commotion the commiſſion of ſuch a ſin. South, 
| x: quor. Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ftarts ; So melancholy a proſpect ſhould inſpire us with 
1 Dome, lieutenant, I have a fo- þ of ls ad Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, zeal to oppoſe ſome ſtop to the riſing torrent, and 
| | | : here without are a brace of gallants, that ene Then lays his finger on his temple ; ſtraight check this overflowing of ungodlinefs. Hager, 
= fain haye a meaſure to the health of Othello. 8541. Springs out into laſt gait, then / aps again. 8. Inſtrument by which the ſounds of wind 
4 5 There is nothing more in me, Sir, but may bei! -. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. muſfick are regulated. 
= ſqueezed out without racking, only a ſtoop or two | When men purſue their choughts of ſpace, they "You would play upon me, you would ſeem to 
x | [> ol wine, © 5 , 0 op at ms contines of body, as if ſpace were 16M know my /tops ; you would pluck out the heart of 

S at an en | Locke. | my m Shake 

Mo 69 7 od bbs, Fa robbing | If the rude throng pour on wh furious pace, + m_ Bleſt are thoſe, 2 ä . 

| Than if you give them, with the niceſt art, And hap to break thee from a friend's embrace, Whoſe blood and judg:nent are ſo well commingled, 

KRagouſts of Peacocks brains, or filbert tart. King. 1 op Mm por Brugge treat, b Ge. Ly be Fl not dert for rp as * 
8 . r 10N, | o lound what /op ine pleaſc. hakeſp. Hum let. 
Ka 87 0 'OPINGLY, sto p-ing-Iy. adv. [fr om ftoop- | Encroach ments 3 made by degrees from one 1 * 4x 9p 
ng. ] With inclination downwards. | ſtep to another; and the belt time TO flop 1 is at the Had work; and reſted not; the ſolemn pipe 
. Nani was noted to tread ſoftly, to walk * | beginning. | Lofty. And dale: U f ſweet /f Mil 1 
iagly, and raiſe anne from benches with labori-Sror, st6p' 75 h KEE: a 3. op ee e 7. 7 
ENS N TOP, stôp', 1. , I from the verb.] The ſound 
7 STOP, i & ſ F otton. | 1. Ceſſation of progreſſive motion. Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
1141 8 2 6: eftouper, Fr. una „ Thought's the ſlave of time, and life time W ol Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov'd 
Be 70 mw In: . 2 K 118 * takes ſurvey of all the B, | Fins 455 3 was ſeen; * res 7 ch 
. , * aVeE a /70 | ate no in rou all proportions, low and hig 
From the oracle ; The eee whoſe courtier's face | £1 Fled, and . — tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
They will bring all; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had Ecchoes the ſun, and doth unlace © | Milton, 
4 To Ars ee e e, Peel 79 es 1 35 1 43 0 Cl FATE Re 2 Hong of Ferre may be obſerves —_ 
n. acks 7:nd ſhuts up her gaudy ſho eaveland, | harps, and of ops on their tibiæ; which {news 
Caan any dreſſes find a way  . | Aljon, ranging for his prey, 84 a ſtop on a the Heile 1 that ſuch writers have gone 
wp 23 8 15 decay, | Do | a De at a hideous yelung noiſe, which flartled | upon, who, from a ſhort paſſage in a clailick au- 
mend a rum d tace! et.. him L' Hege. thor, have determined the preciſe ſhape of the au- 
3. To hinder from any change of tate, whe- | 2. Hindrance of progreſs; obſtruction; act 5 cient muſical inſtruments, with the NS number 
ther to better or worſe. pon $0 ſtopping. of their pipes, ſtrings, and fops. Addiſon on Ia. 
4. To hinder from action or practice. in weak and tender minds we little know what 9. Regulation of muſical chords by the fingers. 
| Friend, tis the duke's pleaſure,  * { vaiſery ths; tri opinion would breed, beſides the The further a ſtring is ſtrained, the leſs luper- 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 3 Sets, it would make in the whole courle of all ſtraining goeth to a note; for it Tequireth good 
- Will not be rubb'd nor Naß d. Sbalſp. King Lear. men's lives and actions. « Hooker. winding of. a ſtring before it will make an) note 
_ As the truth of ii is. in me, no man ball“ Theſe gates are not ſufficient for the communi- | at all: and in the ops of lutes, the higher they 
W : me of this * ER. Cor, xi. 20. } cation beinen a the walled * and its ſuburbs, as | 89, the leſs diſtance is * the frets. * 
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81 0 8 00 1 O | 
; applying the ſtops in muſick, | - Sulphurous and nitrous foam, Some greedy minion or imperious wife 
10 · Thea 22 rd ſurvives the flop, Concocted and aduſted, they reduc'd The trophied arches, ſtoried halls, invade, Pope. 


| f the dying note give up. To blackeſt grain, and into fore convey'd. Milton: STORK, $ta'rk. 1. J. [reonc, Sax. ciconia, Lat.) 
Before it doth Daniel Civil War. | STORE, stö'r. adj. Hoarded ; laid up; accu- | A bird of paſſage, famous for the +4070 | 


The ſhips are fraught with fore of victuals, and 
good quantity of treaſure. + Bacon. 
None yet, but fore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aerial vapours flew, | 
Ol all things tranſitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had filFd the works of men. Milton. 


And no Lethean flood can waſh away. Davies. | They fight in fields, and /orm the ſhaken town, 
My heart hath been a Horebouſe long of things | | j Dryden. 
And fayings laid up, portending ſtrange events. | There the brazen tow'r was /orin'd of old, 
| Milton. When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. Pope, 
The image of God was reſplendent in man's | To STQRM, StA'rMm. Y. 2. ; 
practical underſtanding, that forebouſe of the ſoul, f. To raiſe tempeſts. | 


_— 


Jove, grant me length of life, and years good fore 


„ -+ in writing, by which ſentences | mulated. | rity of its departure. 4 
3 11. A 4 Aiagvilhe : * OP 8 . What floods of treaſure have flowed into Europe | Its beak and 5 are long and red; it feeds upon 
5 ArE . the iron-pointed pen, by that action, ſo that the cauſe of Chriſtendom is ſerpents, frogs, and inſets ; its plumage would 
be That notes the tragick dooms of men, | raiſed ſince twenty times told : of this treaſure the | be quite white, were not the extremity of its 
1 Wet with tears ſtill d from the eyes gold was accumulate and fore treaſure; but the wings, and alſo ſome part of its head and thighs, 
A | Re ch fliney deſtinies, - ſilver is ſtill growing. Bacon's Holy War. black : it fits for thirty days, and lays but four 
= © would have learn'd a ſolter ſtyle, 1 20 STORE, 5tO r. v. a. [from the noun. ] eggs: they go away in the middle of Auguſt, and ny 
E And have been aſham'd to ſpoil e furniſh to repleniſh. return in ſpring. { Calmet, 2 
3 | His life's ſweet ſtory by the haſte Veg bo Wiſe Plato ſaid the world with men was or d, The fort in the heaven knoweth her appointed 1 
Z Of a cruel fob ill- plac'd. Craſhaw, | That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. times. : | | Feremiab, 1 
A 81 o'pcocks st6p'-kok. 1. . [./tof and cock, |] Her face with thouſand beauties bleſt ; Who bid the /iork, Columbus like, explore + 
#4 A pipe made to let out liquor, ſtopped by Her mind with thouſand virtues Hor d j Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before? 1 
# ns — 2 7 F Her pow'r with boundleſs joy confeſt, Who calls the council, fates the certain day, F 
. No man could ſpit from him without it, but Her perſon only not ador'd. ; Prior, | Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? SH 
b would drivel like ſome paralytick or fool; the | 2. To ſtock againſt a future time. £227 Pope. . 
a tongue being as a Ropcock to the air, till upon its Some were of opinion that it were beſt to ſtay ST ORKSBILL, 5 sta rks- bil. n. . [geranium, 0 
5 removal the ſpittle is driven away. Grezw's Coſmol.. where they were, until more aid and ſtore of vic- Lat.] An herb. HAlinſavortbh. 
YH gr 0'pGAP, stöp“-gäp. n. / from /top and gap. ] tuals were come; but others ſaid the enemy were STORM, sta'rm. 7. JS. yſtorm, Welſh; rom, f 
4 Something ſubftituted; a temporary expe- but barely fored with victualz, and therefore could; Sax. form, Dut. formo, Ital.) ö 
_ : avi. not long hold out. Knolles's Hiſtory. 1. A tempeſt ; a commotion of the elements. 1 
* STo'ppAGE, stöp-pldzh. 1. / [from tog. 3 having Horel a pond of four acres with O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, bi 
* The act of ſtopping ; the ſtate of being che tench, and other fith, and only put in two | Here may thy form-beat veſſel ſafely ride. Spegſer. 1 
* Les: - ; 1 ſmall pikes, at ſeven years end, upon the draught, We hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, | 
4 TE effets are a foppage of circulation by too not one fiſh was left, but the two pikes grown to Yet ſeek no ſhelter to avoid the form. Shakeſp. 2 
1 great a weight upon the heart, and ſuffocation. An exceſſive bigneſs. . RT Hale. Them ſhe upſtays, mindleſs the while 1 
YH grea | PE ATR The mind reflects on its own operations about | Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flower, 1 
| . | The foppage of a cou gh, or ſpitting; increaſes the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ſtores itſelff From her beſt prop ſo far, and ſtorm ſo nigh. Milt. 1 
BH phlegm in the ſtomach. Floyer on the Humours. | with a new ſet of ideas, which I call ideas of re- 8 Sulphurous hail ſhot after us in form. Milton. 1 
Srorerx or Stopper, st6p'l. u. /. (from ſtop.] 1 . ets 9 Then ſtay, my child! /orms beat, and rolls the b 
A That by which any hole, or the mouth of | r d fore he vellcl jet the care be mine 3 5 | 
4 any veſſel, is filled up. With water from the rocks, and roſy OR: >. Oh beat thoſe forms, and roll the ſeas, in vain! Pope. 1 
Y Bottles ſwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow | Ana Atc-tuRtaiming bread. i | Ss Aſſault on a fortified place. | £ 
upon rough ground, fill not full, but leave ſome | oh IP Hy Op to e h b | How by /torm the walls wer won, | 10 
4 air; for if the liquor come cloſe to the apple, it RP cob cgrnt on rhe pares edt Cdn Or how the victor ſack d and burntthe town. Dryd. 3 
3 ag eee | LES *** ſtock, laid in and fored up, and then delivered out | 3. Commotion ; ſedition; tumult; clamour; KH 
I There were ng ſhuts: or /opplcs made for the | f on" 26 $00 om Os 5 en,, male.” = f {+ 
H ears, that any loud or ſharp noiſe might awaken {| STO'RE HOUSE, stö'r-hous. . |< tore and Whilſt [ in Ir eland nouriſh a mighty band, H 
it,, as alſo a ſoſt and gentle murmur provoke it to houſe.} © tow III will ſtir up in England ſome black form, Shak, 1 
Ie ſleep. - © | Ray on the Creation. 1. Magazine; treaſury; place in which things Her ſiſter . 
WW Sro0'zaxTREE, stö-räks-tré. 2. /. | /tyrax, are hoarded and tepoſited againſt a time of { Began to ſcold and raiſe up ſuch a form, 1 
E Lat.] | os uſe. . That mortal ears mighthardly endure the din. Shak. a 
. 1. A plant. . Miller. By us it is willingly confeſſed, that the ſcripture 4- Affliction 5 calamity ; diſtreſs. "4 
1 | 2. A refinous and odoriferous gum. of God is a ſtorehouſe abounding with ineſtimable Abrave man ſtruggling in the forms of fate. Pape. 7 
"I I yielded a pleaſant odour like the beſt myrrh, | treaſuresof wildom and knowledge, in many kinds | 5» Violence; vehemence ; tumultuous force, 1 
A as galbanum, and ſweet, forax.  Ecolus. xxiv. Is. | over and above things in this Kind barely neceſ- Az oft us we are deliver rom thoſe either n- 1 
= STORE, sté'r. 2. / Ltd., in old Swediſh and | fary. : Hauber. minent or preſent calamities, againſt the orm and | 
I 1 Runick, 18 mucb, and 18 prefixed to other Suffer us to famiſh, and their ftorehouſes cramm' d tempeſt whereof we allioſtantlycraved favourfrom 1 
IJ words to intend their ſignification; ſtor, | with gran! Sbaleſp. Corilanus, | above, let it be a queſtion what we ſhould render 1 
BH Dan. for, Iſland. is great. The Teutonick | Joſeph opened all the forebouſer, and ſold unto | unto God for his bleſngs, univerſally, ſenſibly, 1 
Y dialects nearer to Engliſh ſeem not to have | che Egyptians. „/ cxmrgimarily Dellowed. Eh lon nb 4 
 _ retained this word.) Fs wy 1 —— high 2 a 8 2 pertain, | To Kb by ; rm. es a. [from the Noun. ] S 
Hy . 3 | here they all arts and gen'ral reaſons lay; O attac Open force. | | 55 
Y 1. Large number; large quantity; plenty. Which in the ſoul, wk after death, md BY From . + harrows ſent to ſeek renown, # 
A 1 
| 3 I 
= A 
4 Hier wer wee: is St , in which are treaſured up the rules of action and So now he forms with many a ſturdy ſtoure; N 
4. A eee A Fs ng _ the ſeeds of morality. . South, So now his bluſtering blaſt each coaſt doth ſcoure, | 
© Weliv'd ſupine amidſt our flowing fore, © As many different ſounds as can be made by | | 5 Spenſer. 
We ſlept ſecurely, and we dreamt of more. Dryd. lingle articulations; ſo 21 letters there are in 2. To rage; to fume ; to be loudly angry. 
5 8 Divine Cecilia came, the forebouſe of nature. | Holder. : Hoarſe, and all in rage, 5 
Re UE Ea: 2. A great maſs repoſited. f As mock'd they orm. Milton's Paradiſe Laſi. 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred fore They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 'T | _ When you return, the maſter /orms, the lady 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, Of which a ftorebouſe did with her remain. Fairy ©. ſcolds. 8 8 - Swift. 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, Dryden. | STO'RER, 8t&'r-hr, u. /. [from tore.] One , While thus they rail, and ſcold, and form, 
Thee, goddeſs, thee, Britannia's iſle adores: {| - who lays up. | | 3 1 F 1 55 Bpe for N me. N. 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her fores / —— N SrolxIED, st -ryd. adj. [from t.] Fur- STO ENTS rmx ; adj. [from term. , 
How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, niſhed with ſtories ; adorned with hiſtorical T: lempetudus. 1 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought! pictures. | ellen ing clouds burſt with a formy found, 
8 ee. | Let my due feet never fail | And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. Auliſ. 


„„ ee To n e Bndion doifer pale, The tender apples, ftom their parents rent 


Wah philoſophick fores. zonen. And love the high embowed roof, 5 2 „C ap 10-4 Ae 
3. . The ſtate of being accumulated ; hoard. With antick pillar, maſſy proof; 8104 ent allionate. SO . 
Is not this laid up in ſtore with me, and ſealedd And ſtoried windows, richly dight, STORY, st ry. 1. Urn, Sax. Nor icy 


_ VÞ among my treaſure?s Deut. xxxiL, 34+ 
4. Storchouſe 5 magazine. TS 


of? Lap 


4 


Caſting a dim religious light. | Milton. | Dut.; /torza, Ital. ce! 5 
hte re” n | k | * 5 F ; 1 
: | OE 1 15 1. Hiſtory; 


1 


Ra 


810 ro | STR 


1. Hiſtory 3 account of things paſt. | Company will be no longer peſtered with dull, | The lords all ſtand, 

The fable of the dividing of the world between dry, tedious Horytellers. S7wift's Polite Converſation. To clear their cauſe, moſt reſolutely Hout. Darier 
- the three ſons of Saturn, aroſe from the true /fory STovg, stô v. 1. /. L ſtoo, Hand. a fire place; here virtue and Hout honour paſꝰ d the guard 
» of the dividing of the earth between the three bre- rxopoa, Sax. e/tuve, Fr. ſtove, Dut.] Thoſe only friends that could not be debarr'g, 

thren, the ſons of Noah, .- Raleigh. | 1. A hot-houſe; a place artificially made | Bathurſ, 
Thee I have heard relating what was done wirm.: oo. , | | 4+ Strong; firm. | 

Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up The Nouteſt veſſel to the Rorm gave way, 

My fory, which perhaps thou haſt not heard. Milt. ſuch fiſh with their nets as reſort thither for breath- And ſuck'd through looſen dplanksthe ruſhing ſez. 
The four great monarchies make the ſubject of | ing, light on ſwallows congealed in clods of a ſlimy Ee Dryim. 

ancient /ory, and are related by the Greek and ſubſtance, and carrying them home to their ſtoves, STOUT, stout . 2. /. A cant name for ſtrong 

Latin authors, - | Temple. the warmth recovereth them to life and flight. beer. : 

. Matters of fact, concerning times, places, per- | | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. Should but his muſe deſcending drop 

ſons, actions, which depend upon F/eory, and the re- | Stoves, which could autumn of cold winter make; A flice of bread and mutton chop, 

lation of others, theſe things are not capable of | Fountains in autumn to bring winter back. Or kindly, when his credit 's out, 

being proved by ſuch ſcientiſical principles. Wilkins. 3 Beaum. Pſyche, - Surpriſe him with a pint of out; 
Governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, as The heat which ariſes out of the leſſer ſpiracles | Exalted in his mighty mind, 

founded upon the deepeſt counſels andthe ftrongeſt | brings forth nitre and ſulphur; ſome of which it He flies and leaves the ſtars behind, Swift, 


force, yet by ſome ſlight miſcarriage, which let in affixes to the tops and ſides of the grottos, which STOU'TLy, stout'-ly. adv. [from ſtout.) Luc 
ruin upon them, are now ſo utterly extinct, that | are uſually ſo hot as to ſerve for natural foves or tily ; boldly ; obſtinately. 
nothing remains of them but a name; nor ge there ſweating-vaults. N oodiuard. STOU'TNESS, stout“- nls. 2. . {from tout. 
the leaſt traces of them to be found, but only in The moſt proper place for unction is a ſove. Wijſem. | 1. Strength; valour. 
foory. South. | 2. A place in which fire is made, and by 2. Boldneſs; fortitude. 
. Small tale; petty narrative; account of a which heat is communicated. | His baſhfulneſs in youth was the very true ſen 
fingle incident. | If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, in your of his virtue and forrtnfs after. Aſcham's Gebo 
In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monu- | great houſe kindle ſome charcoals; and when they | 3. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs, _ 
ment erected by the republick of Bern tells us the have done ſmoaking, put them into a hole ſunk a | | Come all to ruin, let 
| _. frory of an Engliſhman not to be met with in any] little into the floor, about the middle of it. This Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 


%%% ON -. ; Addiſon. is the ſafeſt love. Evelyn. | Thy dangerous /outneſs for I mock at death 
3. An idle or trifling tale; a petty fiction. | To SToOvs, stô'v. v. a. {from the noun.] To | With as ſtout heart as thou, Shakeſp. Coriolanis, 
Theſe flaws and ſtarts would well become keep warm 1n a houſe artificially heated. To STOW, $tO'. v. a. [rxop, Sax. ſtoe, old 


A woman's fory at a winter's fire. | For December, January, and the latter part of | Frifick, a place; ſtoaben, Dut. to lay up.] 
Authoris d by her grandame. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. | November, take ſuch things as are green all win- To lay up; to repoſit in order; to lay in 


This ſcene had ſome bold Greek or Britiſh bard | ter; orange trees, lemon trees, and myrtles, if they | the proper place. 
Beheld of old, what /orice had we heard | be foved; and ſweet marjoram warm ſer. Bacon. | Foul thief! where haſtthou o my daughter! 
Of fairies, ſatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, Jo STouxD, stound'. v. . (Hunde 1 grieved, | Shakep, 
Their feaſts, their revels, and their am rous flames! Ifland.] FER | | | F th* holſters of the ſaddle-bow 
„ : Denbam. 1. To he in pain or ſorrow. Out of uſe. | Two aged piſtols he did ffow. Hudib rat, 
My maid left on the table one of her ftory books, 2 For ſtunned. Spenſer. Some foxv their oars, or ſtop the leaky ſides, 
which I found full of ſtrange impertinence, of poor | g... OUND, stound'. . , [from the verb.) Dryden. 
ſervants who came to be ladies. Serif. 1. Sorrow; grief; miſhap. Out of uſe. All the patriots were beheaded, fowed in dun- 
4. cop place, Sax.] A floor; a flight of The Scots retain 3t. | 5 geons, or condemned to work in the mines. A.” 
rooms. | BS... | EX Begin and end the bitter baleful found, | The goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, 
Avoid enormous heights of ſeven fories, and the If les than thin} fear: ; Spenſer, | And /ftw'd within its womb the naval ſtores. Pas, 
contrary fault of low diſtended fronts, Moiton. The forks copeſmate found, 171 | So gieves th' advent'rous merchant, when he 
e of de a To whom complaining his unhappy found, throws | | 
Might raiſe a houſe about two fories ; He with him far'd ſome better chance to find. Spen/ſ; | All his Jong-toiPd-for treaſure his ſhip flows 
A lyrick ode would ſlate ; a catch 2. Aftoniſhment : amazement. Into the angry main: Care, 
Would tile , an epigram would thatch. Swi/2. 1 he Rood, a0 in 6 fownd,. '| STO'WAGE, 5$t0'-idzh. n./. [from /i94v.] 
| 70 STORY, sto -rF- v. a. [from the noun.) And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay, | I. Room for laying up. 
1. To tell in hiſtory; to relate. 3. Hour; time ; ſeaſon. 1 In every veſſel is fowwage for immenſe treaſure, 


How worthy he 1s, I will leave to appear here- STous, stour”. 1. .. [ /tur, Runick, a batt] e; when the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize 


aſter, rather than ftory him in his own hearing. zeonan, Sax. to diſturb Aſſault Tn of as great a value. 5 Addiſon, 
| | | . ; incur- : 173 1 
„„ „ ee. Cymbeline. Bon; tumult. Ob, : 2. The ſtate of being laid up. 
FX 75 benet. oy = ec OS And he that harrow'd hell with heavy four LH IONTE-0f rare HENIce, and jewels 
vB Whaz the foge poets, tanght by th Scav'nly muſe, | Thefaulty ſoulsfrom thence brought to hisheav'nly Of rich and exquiſite form; their value 's great; 


Of dire chimeras and enchanted iſles | | Aon 1 ſomething Feat being e, 
And "ifedrocks whoſe entrance leads to hell. Mz, | Love, that long ſince has to thy mighty powre e. 
1 by A CEE obs Loan Colodf in'the und Per force ſubdued'my poor captived heart, 3. Money paid for ſtowing of goods. TD 
f Minh Thigh it was ſeventy cubits hich : the | And raging now therein with reſtleſs forore, STOWE, STOE, sto, whether fingly or jointly, 
| uh be: 1 ee e e ee Is 1 Doſt tyrannize in every weaker part. Spenſer. are the ſame with the Sax. prop a place. 
25 0 1. ee Oh n 71 1 ON The giant ſtruck ſo mainly mercileſs, . 6 . a Gibſon's Camden, 
w_- RG. wary bs HO Of Gre dit 1 4% That could have overthrown a ſtonny tower; STRA“BTSM, 8trab'-izm. n. . ( /trabiſme, Fr. 
＋ 1 4 1 70 N e, . # Alia! 1 vs And, were not heav'nly grace that him did bleſs, ſtrabiſmus, Lat.] A ſquinting; act of look- 
To range one under another | He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, ing aſquint. | 
| a. n > But he was wary of that deadly fore. Spenſer. | To STRA'DDLE,. 8trad', u. n. [ſuppoſed to 


Becauſe all the parts of an undiſturbed fluid are STOUT, stout'. adj. cout, Dut. ftolz proud, come from ſtridal' or ſtride.] To ſtand or 


Storiel of old in high immortal verſe, bow'r. © Spenſer's Fairy Queen 


* 


of ity, dually placed ied ac- | . > . ö 
| eg ad Pack the f it eee 5 Germ. /tautan, Gothick, is to ſtrike.] walk with the feet removed far from each 
* x. Strong; luſty; valiant. other to the right and left; to part the leg 


can be ſuppoſed to be naturally and mechanically 


5 a flui Ja like ſtructure of When was young, Fs WR. 2 
di keen part; chat is elthes be all. over. af] 1 dg remember how my father ige, Let man furvey himſelf, diveſted of artifcal 
_ fimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts A fouter champion never handled ſword. charms, and he will find himſelf a forked /radilirg 
; ; nearer to its baſis. A 5 Bentley's Sermons.. | £ Sbaleſp. Henry VI. animal, with bandy * Arbuthnot and 775 
_ STO'RYTELLER; stö'-ry-tél-lür. 2. . [/tory þ 8 — 5 captain of the land or fleet, To ST RA GG]. E, sträg'I. v. 4. Of this word 
; and tell.] One who relates tales in conver- | 8 N AG N of a ſoldier's wit, no etymology is known: it is probably 
fation 3--an biſtorian, in contempt. aa de e COD COVE AY CUT, 1 ſtore, a a frequentative of /tray, from /travw!ar*, 
| | 5 be 's a raſcal who pretends to more. Dryden. Ital of ud, | | | 
In ſuch a ſatire all would ſeek a ſhare, 2. Brave; bold; intrepid . Cond 4 x of extra viam, Lat.] 3 
i > 1 St | „ 5 <P . 3 | | 
And every fool will fancy he is there; | The /{out-hearted are ſpoiled. Pſalm lxxvi. 5. . 10 eh * 5 e ee a 


5 Old Horytellers too muſt pine and die, | | 58 
255 5 555 laid by ; nb 4 He Joſt the 1 9 of a bold, tout, and mag. But ſtay; like one that thinks to bring his friend 
3 Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, ae man, Which he had been long reputed: A mile or two, and ſees the journey's end, 
| i to be. | | Clarendon. I /, aggle on too far, Suckiing. 


—_— d ta | f 4. 2 ö . 8 b 
_ * d to find herſelf e d fo ſoon, Dry 4 3* Obſtinate ; pertinacious ; reſolute; proud. A wolf 


1 


» © ; 5 0 | = * 


- 
— 


8 
— ing kid, and purſued 
? A wolf ſpied frraggiing f L' Eftrange. 
2 ren, even when they endeavour their ut- 
moſt, can re keep their minds from nraggling. Locke. 


der diſperſedly. 5 
2. 8 ee poor ftraggling ſoldiers 


with great quantity. Shabeſp. Timon. 


They found in Burford ſome of the ftraggling ſol- 


: t of wearineſs ſtayed behind. Clarend. 
3 mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the ſavage wood; 

. Houſes to build, and them contiguous make, 
. For cheerful neighbourhoed and ſafety's ſake. Tate. 

To exuberate ; to ſhoot too {| 

5 were they content to prune the laviſh vine 
Of ftraggling branches, and improve the wine. 


Trim off the ſmall ſuperfluous branches on each 


the hedge, that fraggle too far out. 
1 5 / Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


4. To be diſperſed ; to be apart from any 
main body; to ſtand fingle. 


Having paſſed the Syrens, they came between 


Scylla and Charybdis, and the ſtragoling rocks, 

which ſeemed to caſt out great ſtore of flames 

and ſmoke. . Raleigh. 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe - 

In ſtreets, but here and there a frraggling houſe ; 

Yet ſtill he was at hand. Dryden. 


STANGL ER, sträg“-lür. n. f. (from ſtraggle.] 


1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forſakes 


his company; one who rambles without 


any ſettled direction. | 
The laſt ſhould keep the countries from paſſage 
of Hragglers from thole parts, whence they uſe to 
come forth, and oftentimes uſe to work much miſ- 
chief. | | 8 benſer Ireland. 
Let's whip theſe ſſragglers o'er the ſeas again, 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars, Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
Bottles miſſing are fuppoſed to be half ſtolen by 
fragglers, and the other half broken. 
2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, or 
ſtands fingle. | | | 
Let thy hand ſupply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant ragglers, nor be loth 
To ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryd. 
His pruning hook correRs the vines, 
Andthe looſe ſtragglers to their ranks confines. Pope. 


STRAIGHT, strà't. adj. [ ffrach, old Dut. 


It is well obſerved by A4:7favorth, that for | 


not crooked we ought to write fraighty and 
for narrow, ftrait; but for freight, which 
1s ſometimes found, there is no good au- 
thority.] | : 
1. Not crooked; right. | 
Beauty made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
Of him that beſt could ſpeak; feature, laming 
The ſhrine of Venus, or fraight-pight Minerva. 
Fa a „ Sbaleſp. 
A hunter's horn and cornet is oblique; yet they 


Have likewiſe ftraight horns; which, if they be of , 


the ſame bore with the oblique, differ little in 


ſound, fave that the fraight require ſomewhat a | 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. if 


ſtronger blaſt. 
There are many ſeveral ſorts of crooked lines; 
but there is one only which is flraight. Dryden. 
Mater and air the varied form confound; 
The fraight looks crooked, and the ſquare grows 
| round. : | Prior. 
When I ſee a flrait ſtaff appear crooked while 
half under the water, the water gives me a falſe 
idea. „ t Legich. 
2. Narrow; cloſe. This ſhould properly be 
rait. | eftroit, Fr. See STRAIT;] . 
Queen Elizabeth uſed to ſay of her inſtructions 
to great officers, that they were like to garments, 
Lrait at the firſt putting on, but did by and by 
wear looſe enough. _ | Bacon. 
3- Tenſe; tight, Of this ſenſe it is doubtful 
* 2 it * to Arait, cloſe, narrow ; 
Araigbt, not crooked, - | 


Swift. | 


| 


8 


| fAraight, may mean, draw it till it has no 
Aexure tie it trait about you, may mean, 

draw it into a narrower compaſs, This am- 
biguity has perhaps confounded the ortlio- 
graphy. 

STRAIGHT, stri't. adv. [ frax, Dan. 
Dut.] Immediately ; directly. This ſenſe 
is naturally derived from the adjective, as 
a ſtraight line is the ſhorteſt line between 
two points. 

If the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not ſend them. I will after fraight, 
And tell him ſo, Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Thoſe ſtinks which the noſtrils fraight abhor 
and expel, are not the moſt pernicious. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
With chalk I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where the ztherial ſpirits muſt appear: 
Come in, come in; for here they will be trait: 
Around, around the place I fumigate, 
I know thy generous temper well ; 
Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 


Dryden. 


ToSTRAI GHTENgstra'tn. v. a. [from ſtraight.) 
1. To make not crooked ; to make ſtraight. 
A crooked ſtick is not /Z-aightened, except it be 
as far bent on the clean contrary ſide. Hooker. 
Of ourſelves being ſo apt to err, the only way 
which we have to ſtraighten our paths is, by fol- 
lowing the rule of his will, whoſe footſteps natu- 
rally are right. Hooker. 
2. To make tenſe ; to tighten, 
STRAT” a't-ly 
1. In a right line; not crookedly, 
2. Tightly ; with tenſion. 
STRAI'GHTNESS, strä't-nis. n, /. 
ſtraight. | 
1. Rectitude; the contrary to crookedneſs. 
Some are for maſts, as fir and pine, becauſe of 
their length and fraightneſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
2. Tenſion ; tightneſs. 


STRAI'GHTWAY, $tri't-wi. adv. [ ſtraight 
and way. It is very often written /traight- 
ways, and therefore is perhaps more pro- 
perly written /traightavi/e.] Immediately ; 
ſtraight. 

Let me here for ay in peace remain, | 
Or ftraightzvay on that laſt long voyage fare. Sper. 
Soon as he enter'd was, the door fraightway 
Did fhut. Spenſer, 
Like to a ſhip, that, having 'ſcap'd a tempeſt, 
Is fraightway claim'd and boarded with a pirate. 
Shakeſp. 
The Turks ſtraigbtæway breaking in upon them, 
made a bloody fight, Knolles. 
As ſoon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth 
flraightways. Bacon. 
The ſound of a bell is ſtrong ; continueth ſome 


[from 


if the bell or ſtring be touched. Bacon . Nat. Hiſt. 
The ſun's power being in thoſemonths greater, 


atmoſphere. s 


To STRAIN, 5tri'n. v. a. Leſtreindre, Fr.] 
1, To ſqueeze through ſomething. | 
| Their aliment ought to be light; rice boiled in 
whey, and ſtrained. | 
2. To purify by filtration. 
Earth dothnot train water ſo finely as ſand. Bacon. 
3, To ſqueeze in an embrace. | 
I would have rain d him with a ſtrict embrace; 


| Old Evander with a cloſe embrace 


| his face. | Dryden's Aneid. 
4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much violence. 


an Engliſhman and the queen, though it be to 
rain their oaths, than to drink milk unſtrained. 


* 


9 


rack, 


It fraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Adliſ. 


GHTLY, strä't-ly. adv. [from ſtraight.] 


time after the percuſſion ; but ceaſeth ftraigbtuays 


it then fraightways hurries ſteams up into the 
Mood ward. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


But through my arms he ſlipt and vaniſh'd. Dryd. 


| Strain d his departing friend, and tears o'erflow'd 
The jury make no more ſcruple to paſs againſt 


©. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


S T R 


Prudes decay d about may tack, 
Strain their necks with looking back. 


5. To put to its utmoſt ſtrength. 


Swift, 


| By this we ſce, in a cauſe of religion, to how 


deſperate adventures men will frain themſelves 
for relief of their own part, having law and au- 
thority againſt them. Hooker. 
Too well I wote my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt ; 
Yet as I con my cunning I will train. Spenſer. 
Thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus 1 ſet my foot on 's neck ;—even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek; he ſweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts hiniſelf in poſture 
That acts my words. Sab. Cymbeline, 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower'd, 
Which it had long ſtood under, frair'd to th* height 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, : 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 
Dazzled and ſpent, ſunk down. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
The lark and linnet ſing with rival notes; 
They rain their warbling throats | 
To welcome in the ſpring. Dryden, 
| Nor yet content, ſhe trains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before. Dryd. 
It is the worſt fort of good huſbandry for a fa- 


ing. , Locke, 
Our words flow from us in a ſmooth continued 
ſtream, without thoſe frainings of the voice, mo- 
tions of the body, and majeſty of the hand, which 
are ſo much celebrated in the orators of Greece and 
Rome. : Atterbury. 
Strain'd to the root, the ſtooping foreſt pours 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untimely leaves. Thomſon. 
6. To make ftrait or tenſe, 


leſs firained, may fall into the ſame tone. Bacon. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware” 
To ftrain his fetters with a ſtricter care. Dryd. Virg. 


7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 
Sec they ſuffer death; 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. 
Addiſon. 
There can be no other meaning in this expreſ- 
ſion, however ſome may pretend to grain it. Swift, 
| Your way is to wreſt and ſtrain ſome principles, 
maintained both by them and me, to a ſenſe repuge 
nant with their other known docti ines. Waterland. 
8. To force; to conſtrain; to make uneaſy 
or unnatural. 
The lark ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſharps. 
| | Sbaleſp. 
| He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
Is forc'd and frained: in his looks appears 
A wild diſtracted fiercenels, } 
To STRAIN, strä'n. v. 1. 
1. To make violent efforts. 
I o0 build his fortune I Will Arain a little, 
For tis a bond in men. 
You ſtand like greyhounds in the ſlips, 
Straining upon the ſtart. Shakeſp. Henry T- 
- | They rain, THY 
. That death may not them idly find t' attend 
Their certain laſt, but work-to meet their end. 


r Daniel. 


* 


Straining with too weak a wing, | 

We needs will write epiſtles to the king. Pope. 
2. To be filtered by compreſſion. 2 

Cæſar thought that all ſea ſands had natural 


cauſe the pit filled according to the meaſure of the 


the ſands, leaveth the ſaltneſs behind them. Bacon. 
STRAIN, $tra'n. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An injury by too much violence. 

Credit is gained by cuſtom, and ſeldom recovers 
a rain; but, if broken, is never well ſer again. 


30 


* 


ther not to /?rain himſelf a little for his ſon's breed- 


A bigger ſtring more trained, and a leſſer ftring 


Denham. | 


Shakeſp. Timon. 


_ ſprings of freſh water: but it is the ſea water; be- 


tide; and the ſea - water, paſling or firaining thro' 


— 


Nene. 
, ; Ig. | 
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8 T R 
In all pain there is a deformity by a ſolution of 
. eominuity, as in cutting; or a tendency to ſolu- 
tion, as in convulſions or frains. Grew. 
2. [xcenge, Sax.] Race; generation; deſcent. 
i | Spenſer. 
Thus far I can praiſe him; he is of a noble rain, 
Ok approv'd valour. Shaks/p. 
Twelve Trojan youths, horn of their nobleſt rains, 
I took alive; and, yet enrag'd, will empty all their 
veins _ 
Of vital ſpirits. ; Chapman's Iliad. 
Why doſt thou falſely feign 

. Thyſelf a Sidney? from which noble rain 
He ſprung, that could ſo far exalt the name 
Of ove. _ | Waller. 
Turn then to Pharamond and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallic rain. Prior. 
Hereditary diſpoſition. 

Amongſt theſe ſweet knaves and all this cour- 
teſy ! the rain of man 's bred out into baboon 
and monkey. hs 

Intemperance and Juſt breed diſeaſes, which 
. Propagated, ſpoil the rain of a nation. Tillotſon. 
4. A ſtyle or manner of ſpeaking, | 
According to the genius and train of the boo 
of Proverbs, the words wiſdom and righteouſneſs 
are uſed to ſignify all religion and virtue. Tillosſ. 
In our liturgy are as great „rains of true ſublime 
. eloquence, as are. any where to be found in our 
language. Swift. 
Macrobius ſpeaks of Hippocrates' knowledge in 
very loſty rains. Baker. 
5. Song; note; ſound, | 
Wilt thou love fuch a woman ? what, to make 


3. 


thee an inſtrument, and play falſe rains upon 


thee? | 
Orpheus' ſelf may heave his head 
From golden ſlumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 
Such ſtrains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
His half-regain*d Eurydice. Milton. 
Their heav'nly harps a lower grain began, 
And in ſoft muſick mourn the fall of man. Dryd. 
When the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his /rain; 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 2 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. Pope's St. Cecil. 
Some future rain, in which the muſe ſhall tell 
How ſcience dwindles, and how volumes ſwell. 


5 Young. 
5. Rank; character. | 
But thou who, lately of the common /rain, 
Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Still thou art bound to. vice, and {till a ſlave, Dryd. 
7. Turn; tendency; inborn diſpoſition. 
Becauſe hereticks have a frain of madneſs, he 
applied her with ſome corporal chaſtiſements, 
which with reſpite of time might haply reduce 
her to good order. | Hayward. 
8. Manner of ſpeech or action. 
Such take too high a rain at the firſt, and are 
ba, eee more than tra& of years can up- 


Shakeſp. 


3 as. was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy | 


ſaith, ultima primis cedebant.”” . Bacon. 


STRAYNER, stràn“-Ur. 1. , {from train.] An | 


i inſtrument of filtration. | 


The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds 


through a finer and more delicate Hainer than it 
Aoth in beaſts; for feathers Paſs through quills, 
and hair through ſ kin. Bacon 
Sha ve the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too 
In vain ſnouldſt ſeck a ffrainer to diſpart 
be huſky terrene dregs from purer muſt. Philips. 
The ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs, and 
Ae 
emulſion from its feces, Arbulbnot. 
Theſe, witen condens'd, the airy. region pours 
On the dry earth in rain or gentle ſhowers; 
Th' inſinuating drops ſink through the ſand, 
. and paſs the porous /rainers of the land, Blacker. 


late 


Shakeſp. | 


1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 


lacteal veſſels the frainers, to ſeparate the pure | 


BTR 


1. Narrow; cloſe; not wide. 
Witneſſes, like watches, go 
And, where in conſcience they 're /{raight lac'd, 
Tis ten to one that ſide is caſt. 
They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſſed 
the church; but then they are more afraid to ſee 
her, if they are laced as ftrait as they can poſſibly 
be. Law, 
2. Cloſe; intimate. | 
He, forgetting all former injuries, had received 
that naughty Plexirtus into a /raight degree of fa- 
vour; his goodneſs being as apt to be deceived, as 
the other's craft was to deceive. Sidney. 
3. Strict; rigorous. | | 
Therefore hold I ait all thy commandments ; 
and all falſe ways I utterly abhor. P/alms, Com. Pr. 
Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their 
lands in England, for there is a firaighter order 
taken. Spenſer. 
He now, forſooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and ſome trait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shak. 
Proceed no fraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Than from the evidence of good eſteem 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. Shak. Hen. VI. 
4. Difficult ; diftreſsful. | 
| 5. It is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but 1s 
then more properly written traigbt. [See 
STRAIGHT.] | 
A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the ſight of the ſounding body; 
and ſounds are propagated as readily through 
crooked pipes as through ſtraight ones, Newt, Opticls. 


STRAIT, 8tret'. u. 1. 


— 


— — 


— 


* 


Plant garriſons to command the Freights and 
narrow paſſages. HP ßpenſer. 
Honour travels in a /?reight fo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt. She. Troil. and Creſſ. 
Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan's rait. 
. Abbot. 
They went forth unto the ſtraits of the moun- 
tain. | Fudith, 
The Saracens brought, together with their vic- 
tories, their language and religion into all that coaſt 
of Aſrick, even from Egypt to the freights of 
Gibraltar. Brere wood on Languages, 
2. Diſtreſs; difficulty. . 

The independent party, which abhorred all mo- 
tions towards peace, were in as great /?reights as 
the other how to carry on their deſigns, Clarendon. 

It was impoſſible to have adminiſtered ſuch ad- 
vice to the king, in the freight he was in, which, 
being purſued, might not have proved inconve- 

nient. 


— 


| Thyſelf | 
Bred up in poverty and ftrezghts at home, 
Loſt in a deſart here, and hunger: bit. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Thus Adam, ſore beſet, replied: 

O Heay'n! in evil. /reight this day I ftand - | 
Before my Judge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I muſt not merit you, or muſt forſake : 

But in this freight to honour PIT be true, 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dryd. 

Kings reduced to freights, either by their own, 

or by the negligence of their predeceſſors, have 

been always involved in dark and mean intrigues, 
Davenant. 

| 


| 


4 


have been put to in all ages to find out water enough 
for Noah's flood; ſay Noah's flood was not univer- 


perate under any calamity-or rait whatſoever, | 
but compoſe the anguith of his thoughts upon this | 
one confideration, that he comprehends not thoſe | 
þ tw. unaceountable methods by which provi- | 


Juſt as they re ſet, too faſt or flow; | 


| . | 
Hudibras. 


Clarendon. | 


STRAIT, strit'. adj. [e/troit, Fr. ftretto, Ital.) || 


ö 


— — 


] 


| | x. ; - 7 / . 
Some modern authors,obſerving what rait. they | STRAITLA CED, stret -last. adj. 


| 


al, but a national inundation. Burnet . Theory. 
Let no man who owns a providence grow deſ- 


de may diſpoſe of him. 


* 
= 


| South. | 
| 


TN 
Czſar ſees 
The freights to which you re driven, aud », ts 


knows 

Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life 4; 7 
Ulyſſes made uſe of the pretence of natur 
firmity, to conceal the /raits he was in 4+ N 

in his thoughts. Br. 

She watches their time of need and . 
and, if ſhe can diſcover that they are in FE 
Areigbis or affliction, ſhe gives them ſpeedy oy 
: Lee. 
(from the noun,] T1 


6? * ja 

** 
Lila! Eine 
muün 


To STRAIT, $tret/. v. a. 
put to difficulties. 

If your laſs 

Interpretation ſhould abuſe, and call this 

Your lack of love or bounty, you were /»2::. 

For a reply; at leaſt, if you make care 

Of happy. holding her, Shakeſp. Winter', Tals 


To STRAITEN, strét'n. . a. {from ſtrait.) 
x. To make narrow. 

The city of Sidon has a ſecure haven, yet 4 
ſomething a dangerous entrance, ftraitene on ths 
north ſide by the ſea-ruined wall of the mole, 
Sandy, 's Journey, 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, fraiten*d by a foe _ 
Subtile or violent. Milton s Paradiſ 1,1, 
- Whatever fraitens the veſſels, ſo as the chanel; 
become more narrow, muſt heat; therefore ſtralt 
cloaths and cold baths heat. Arbuthni on Dia, 
2. To contract; to confine. 
The fraiteniag and confining the profeſhon of 
the common law, muſt naturally extend and enlarge 
the juriſdiction of the chancery. Clarendin, 
The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved by th: 
falling of his rents, and the ftreightening of his {or 
tune, whilit the monied man keeps up his gain, 
Locle. 
Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that 
enter at the eye, except colours; but it is very 
much /reightened and confined to the number, 
bulk, and diſtance of its objects. Aidilin, 
The cauſes which fraiten the Britiſh commerce, 
will enlarge the French, Addif. State of the War, 


3. To make tight ; to intend. See STRAIGHT, 
5 Stretch them at their length, ö 
And pull the ftreighten'd cords with all your ſtrength, 
| | Drydea, 

Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and caſuitry in lawn, 
Gaſps, as they /traiten at each end the cord, 
And dies when Dulneſs gives her page the word, 

, | Duzcich 

4. To deprive of neceſſary room. 
Waters when /traitered, as in the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noiſe, Bacon Natural Hifory 

He could not be /{rciobtenzd in room or provie 
ſions, or compelled to fight. Clarendn, 

The airy crowd 
Swarm'd, and were ſtraiten d. Billa. 

Several congregations ſind themſelves very much 
Nraitened; and, if the mode increaſe, I with it ma 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings. 

| Addifon's Speciuer. , 


5. To diſtreſs ;. to perplex. : 
Men, by continually fir iving and fighting to en- 
large their bounds, and encroaching upon ene an- 
other, ſeem. to be Hrailened for want of room. Ray, 
STRAITHA'/NDED, stret-hand'-1d. adj. {from 
Nerait and hand.] Parfimonious ; {paring ; 
niggardly. | 
frre trait and 


- lace.] Take 
1. Griped with ſtays. 
Let nature have ſcope to 
thinks beſt; we have few well-ſhaped that 5 
Araitlared, or muck tamipered with.” Locke or Hat, 
2. Stiff; conſtrained; without freedom. 
STRAYTLY, strét“-Iy. av. [from / aft.) 
„ 5.7 
2. Strictly; rigorouſly. 


ſation the body 35 ſhe 
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L | STRANGE, strà'ndzh. 


| 8 TR 


Vvithout breach or blame. 
Cloſely; intimately. 
STRAI TNESS, 8 


1. Narrowneis. 
The town was 


2 Maccab. xii. 


neſs of mind, if any 


union in ſovereignty, or 2 conjunction in pact, 
raitneſs 
1 1 4 — down ſuch camels. Xing Charles, 
| ictneſs; rigour. $4 
Ls Ss own life anſwer the ſtraitneſi of his pro- 
ceeding, it ſhall become him well, Sbaleſp. 
Among the Romans, tlie laws of the twelve 
tables did exclude the females from inheriting; and 
had many other fraitn:ſſes and hardſhips, which 
© were ſucceſſively remedied. Hale. 
3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 
4. Want; ſcarcity. 
The raitneſi of the 


till the Spaniarf8s brought it amongſt them. Locle. 


Struck. 


ſtrile. 
AF Didft thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 


- 


| Spenſer, 
Fearing leſt they ſhould fall into the quick-ſands, 


STRAKE, 8trak', u. /. i 
1, A long mark; a ſtreak, See STREAK. 
2. A narrow board. 


STRAND, strand', u. / {yehand, Sax. trande, 
Dut. trend, Ifland. 
1. The verge of the fea, or of any water. 
I faw ſweet beauty in her face; 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had, h 
That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan frand. 
\ 5 Shakeſp. 
Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 
May find my hero on the foreign rand, 
Warm'd with new fires, | Prior, 


2. A twiſt of a rope. I know not whence 
derived. | 


To STRAND, stränd'. v. a. {from the noun.] 
To drive or force upon the ſhallows. 
. Farchon's alone was loſt, and franded ſtood, - 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. 


but ſo few that they can only be ſuch as have 
ſtrayed from their main reſidence, and been acci- 
dentally intercepted and traded by great ſtorms. 


Some from the frand:d veſſel force their way, 
Fearful of fate, they meet it in the ſea; 
Some, who eſcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave, 


Prior. 

adj. [eſtrange; Fr. ex- 

traneus, Lat.]. fins ci in $i 
. Foreign; of another country. 


vers tongues, 


1 
The natural ſubje&s of the 


1 


they govern. 1 


As the man loves leaſt at home to be, 
E hath a Nattifh houſe, haunted with ſprites; 
1 o ſhe, impatient her own faults to ſee, 
urns from herſelf, and in H range things delights. | 


5, Wat the whole ſound is not in 


: 4 | aitl ireth to be obſerved 
Thoſe laws he Hd requir „ 


Als. u. J. [from trait. 


hard to beſiege, and uneaſy to 
' come unto, by reaſon of the ftraitneſs of all the 


It is a great errour, and a narrowyneſs or ftrait- 
man think that nations ha ve 
nothing to do one with another, except there be an 


Bacon s Holy N ar. 
of my conſcience will not give me 


coriveniencies of life amongſt 
them had never reached ſo far as to the uſe of fire, 


STRAKE, 8trak'. The obſolete preterite of 


i[cham's Schoolmaſter. 
* l ſtate ſhould bear a 
"ent. proportion to the ſtrange ſubjects that | 


Whoſe right haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow ftrake? 


| they rale ſail, and ſo were driven. Adds, xXxvii. 17. 


Dryden : LEneid. | 
I have ſeen of both thoſe kinds from the ſea, | 


Woodward on Foſſils. | 


do not contemn the knowledge of ſtrange and | 


2. Not domeftick. - LON 


— Davies. 
g' Wonderful; cauſing wonder, 
| a” and it is one of the firangeft ſe- | 


STR 


the whole air only; but is alſo in every ſmall part 


of the air. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton. 
Thus the Hrange cure to our ſpilt blood applied, 
Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide. Coil. 
It is range they ſhould be ſo filent in this mat- 
ter, when there were ſo many occaſions to ſpeak 


—_ 


* 


of it, if our Saviour had plainly appointed ſuch an 


infallible judge of controverſies. Tillotſon. 

Strange to relate! from young lülus' head 

A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed, 

| Dryden . ZEncid. 

4. Odd; irregular; not according to the 

Common way. 

Deſire my man's abode, where I did leave him: 

He 's ftrange and peeviſn. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 

A firange proud return you may think 1 make 

you, madam, when I tell you it is not from every 

body I would be thus obliged. 
5, Unknown; new. 
Long cuſtom had inured them to the former 


— 


Suckling. 


in their ears. Hooker. 
Here is the hand and ſeal of the duke : you 
know the character, I doubt not; and the ſignet 

is not range to you. Shakeſp, 
Joſeph ſaw his brethren, but made himſelf 
range unto them. Gen. Ixil. 7. 
ö Here paſſion firſt I felt, - 
Commotion range Milton. 

6. Remote. | : 

| She makes it range, but ſhe would be beſt pleas'd 
To be ſo anger'd with another letter, Sbaleſp. 
7. Uncommonly good or bad. 


at that /?range rate, and to advance the knowledge 
of it above all other knowledge. Titotſen, 
8. Unacquainted. | 
They were now, like ſand without lime, ill 
bound together, at a gaze, looking frange one upon 
another, not knowing who was faithful, 
STRANGE, $tra/ndzh. inter. 
of wonder. 
Strange] what extremes ſhould thus preſerve the 
ſnow | 


High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 


Bacon. 
An expreſſion 


only original of government, and yet all mankind 
not know it. | Locke. 
72 STRANGE, strà'ndzh. v. x. {from the ad- 
jective.] To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed, 

| Were all the aſſertions of Ariſtotle ſuch as theo- 
| logy pronounceth impicties, which we ſtrange not 
at from one of whom a father ſaith, Nec Deum 
coluit, nec curavit.. Glanville. 


STRA/NGELY,stra'ndzh-ly.adv.[from/trange.] 
1. With ſome relation to foreigners. 
As by ſtrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juſtice charge thee 
That thou commend it /?rangely to ſome place, 
Where chance may nurſe or end it. | 
| | Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Wonderfully; in a way to cauſe wonder, 
but commonly with a degree of diſlike. 


P 


| Which can interpret farther : only, I fay, 
Things have been ſtrangely borne. Shak. Macbeth. 
How /trangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe; 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe; 
And war more force, but not more pains, employs. 
| Dryden. 
We ſhould carry along with us ſome of thoſe | 
- virtuous qualities, which we were /{7anpely care- | 
leſs if we did not bring from home with us. | 
a>. Spratt's Sermons. | 
In a time of affliction, the remembrance of our 
good deeds will /trangely cheer and ſupport our 
ſpirits. Calumy. 


. 


kind alone, by which the latter was new and range 


Strange ! that fatherly authority ſhould be the 


Yr 


My former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts, | 


| 


This made David to admire the law of God | 


—_ 


: 


ERS +» peruſal 


2 


ſpirit he converſes, with what tenderneſs he re- 
proves, with what affection he exhorts, and with 
what vigour he preaches. 1 Larp. 

How. ſtrangely crowds miſplace things and miſcal! 
Madneſs in one is liberty in all. Harte, 


STRA NGENESsS, strä'ndzh-nis. n. . {from 


| ſtrange.] 


1. Foreignneſs; the ſtate of belonging to an- 
other country. 


If I will obey the goſpel, no diſtance of place, 


| no ſtrangeneſs of country, can make any man a 


ſtranger to me, Spratt. 


2. Uncommunicativeneſs ; diſtance of be- 
haviour. . 
Ungird thy frangene/s, and tell me what I ſhall 
vent to my lady. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Will you not obſerve 
The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance ? 
| Sba leſp. Henry VI. 
3. Remoteneſs from common manners or 
notions; uncouthneſs. 
Men worthier than himſelf 
Here tend the ſavage frangeneſs he puts on; 
And undergo, in an obſerving kind, 
His humorous predominance. Shak, Troil. and Crefſ. 
4. Mutual diſlike. 
in this peace there was an article that no Eng- 
liſnman ſhould enter into Scotland, and no Scot- 
tiſhman into England, without letters commen- 
datory : this might ſeem a means to continue a 
ſtrangeneſs between the nations; but it was done 
to lock in the borderers, Bacon. 
5. Wonderfulneſs; power of raiſing wonder. 
If a man, for curioſity or ſtrangeneſs fake, would 
make a puppet pronounce a word, let him conſi- 
der the motion of the inſtruments of voice, and 
the like ſounds made in inanimate bodies. | 
: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
This raiſed greater tumults and boilings in the 
hearts of men, than the ſtrangeneſs and ſeeming un- 
reaſonableneſs of all the former articles. South. 
STRANGER, stra/ndzh-ur. u. / [eftranger, Fr.] 
1. A foreigner z one of another country. 
am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indiff rent. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Your daughter hath made a groſs revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ranger | 
Of here and every where. Sbaleſp. 
There is no place in Europe ſo much frequented 
by ſtrangers, whether they are ſuch as come out of 
curioſity, or ſuch who are obliged to attend the 
court of Rome, | Adtiſon on Italy. 
After a year's interregnum from the death of 
Romulus, the ſenate of their own authority choſe 
a a ſucceſſor, and a /trarger, merely upon the fame 
of his virtues, 3 Swift. 
2+ One unknown. wi 7 
Strangers and foes do ſunder, and not kiſs. Shak. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard,. 
And foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 1 
Over your threſhold, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
We ought to acknowledge, that ho nations are 
wholly aliens and ſtrangers the one to the other. 
| . c Bacon. 
of the writings of his friends and 
ſtrangers. 631 | Zell. 
They came, and near him plac'd the ftrangty 


Thus the majeſtick mother of mankind, 
To her own charms moſt amiably blind.. 
On the green margin innocently ſtood, _ - ,. 
And gaz'd indulgent on the cryſtal flood“ 


Survey d the ſtranger in the painted wave, 
And ſmiling, prais d the beauties which ſhe gave. 


Nux. 
5 


Hle will vouchſafe e 
This day to be our gueſt: bring forth and pour 
Abundance; ſit to honour and receive a 
Our heavenly ſtranger, 


It would frangely delight you to ſee with what | 


| ; eee 
$C 3 : 5 4. One 


8 TR 


unacquainted. | 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world; 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years. 
Shakeſp. 
I was no ſtranger to the original: I had alſo 
ſtudied Virgil's deſign, and his diſpoſition of it. 
| Dryden. 
5. One not admitted to any communication 
or fellowſhip. 1 | 
I unſpeak my detraction; here abjure 
Ihe taints and blames upon myſelf, 
- For ſtrangers to my nature. 
' Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear; 
And ſtrangers to the ſun yet ripen here. Granville. 
To STRA'NGER, 5stri'ndzh-ur. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To eſtrange; to alienate, 
Will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger d with our 


4- One 


oath, 
Take her or leave her? Shateſp. 
To STRA'NGLE, stran'gl. v. a. [/trangulo, 
Lat.) 8 5 N 


1. To choak; to ſuffocate; to kill by inter- 
cepting the breath. . 
 _ His face is black and full of blood; 
His eye-balls farther out than when he liv'd, 
Staring full ghaſtly, like a/trangledman. Shak, H. VI. 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
- To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathesin, 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? Shak, 
Doſt thou not know that thou haſt ſtrangled thine 
- +huſbands ? Tobit, iii. 8. 
I be lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and ſtrangled for his lioneſſes, and filled his holes 
with prey. 
So heinous a crime was the ſin of adultery, that 
our Saxon anceſtors compelled the adultreſs to 


ſtrangle herſelf ; and he who debauched her was to | 


be hanged over her grave. | Aylife. 
2. To ſuppreſs; to hinder from birth or ap- 
pearance. $2 


By th' clock, 'tis day; 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp: 
Is /t night's predominance, or the day's ſhame? 
Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 
'STRA'NGLERg8tring'-glar. u. /. from ſtrangle.] 
One who ſtrangles. ; 
The band that ſeems to tie their friendſhip to- 
_ gether, will be the 
e Saleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
STrA'NGLES, strän'glz. u. J. [from ſtrangle.] 
Swellings in a horſe's throat. 


STRANGULA'T1ON, strang: gü-ld-shün. 1. 


l from ſtrangle.] The act of ſtrangling; ſuf- 


_ © Focation ; the ſtate of being ſtrangled. 
A ſpunge is miſchievous, nat in itſelf, for its 
powder is harmleſs ; but becauſe, being. received 


into the ſtomach, it ſwelleth, and, occaſioning its 


: continual diſtenſion, induceth a ſtrangulation. 


HOSE Wines | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The reduction of the jaws is difficult; and, if 


they be not timely reduced, there happen paraly- 


ſis and ſtrangulation. Wiſeman. 


STRrA'NGURY, string-gti-rÞ. n. /. [ceaſyecia; 


ſtrangurie, Fr.] A difficulty of urine * 


tended with pain. 


STRAP, sträp'“. u. ,. [/troppe, Dut. /troppa, 


Ital.] An 
ther. N 3 ö 
Theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and 
ſo be theſe boots too; an' they be not, let them 
hang themſelves in their own ftraps, 
on: Clu eats a ' Shake 5 Twelfth Night. 
1 found but one huſband, a lively cobler, that 
kicked and ſpurred all the while his wife was car- 
æying him on; and had ſcarce paſſed a day with- 
out giving her- the diſcipline of the ſtrap. 


arrow long ſlip of cloth or lea- 


beat with a ſtrap. | 


STRAPPA'DO, 8trap-pa'-do, u. ſ. Chaſtiſement 


Nebemiab. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


very ſtrangler of their amity. | 


25 Sealed To 
7 . p. v. a. {irom ſtrap.] To 


| 


— 


To STRA'T1FY, 8trat'-ty-fy. v. a. ( ſtratifeer, 


6 ; 


| 


8 T R 
Were 1 at the Prappade, or all the racks in the 
[ 


world, I would not tell you on compulſion. SB. 
STRA'PPING, $trap'-ping- adi. Vaſt ; large; 
bulky. Uſed of large men or women in con- 
tempt, | 

STRATA, $tri'-th. n. /. [The plural of tra- 


tum, Lat.] Beds; layers. A philoſophical 
term. p 
The-terreſtrial matter is diſpoſed into ſtrata, or 


layers, placed one upon another; in like manner 

as any earthy ſediment, ſcttling down from a 

fluid, will naturally be. Woodward, 
With how much wiſdom are the ſtrata laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind, 

Of ſundry forms for ſundry ends deſign d! 


STRA'TAGEM,strit'-ti-dzhEm .n./.[ 
ftratageme, Fr.] Sp 
1. An artifice in war; a trick by which an 
enemy is deceived. 1 
John Talbot, I did ſend for thee, | 
To tutor thee in ſtratagems of war. Shak. Hen, VI. 
_ Ev'ry minute now 1 
Should be the father of ſome ſtratagem. Shak, H. IV. 
2. An artifice; a trick by which ſome advan- 
tage is obtained. 
ERouſe up your courage, call up all your counſels, 
And think on all thoſe ſtratagems which nature 
Keeps ready to encounter ſudden dangers. 
Denbam s Sopby, 
Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errours ſeem ; 
Nor 1s it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 


CeaTHYNAR 5 


Fr. from ſtratum, Lat.] To range in beds 
or layers. A chymical term. 
STRA'TUM, 5stra'-thm. u. {. [Lat.] A bed; 
a layer. A term of philoſophy. 

Another was found-in a perpendicular fiſſure of 


land, " Weaodward. 
Drill d through the ſandy ſtratum ev'ry way 
'The waters with the ſandy ſtratum riſe. Thomſon, 


* -8tra', n. /. [reneop, Sax. ſtroo, 
Dut.] | | 
1. The ſtalk on which corn grows, and from 
which it is threſhed. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtrazv, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion, Shateſp. Richard III. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraꝛu doth pierce it. 
| Shakeſp. 
Apples in hay and ſtrazv ripened apparently; 
but the apple in the ſtrato more. Bucon's Nat, Hiſt, 


green 
Let Peggy wear: 


And ſtruts a ſtraw breadth nearer to the ſkies. Ticl. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs, 
Thy arms, thy liberty, beſide 
All that 's on th' outſide of thy hide, 
Are mine by military law, | 
Of which I will not bate one ftraw. Hudibras. 


be right or wrong; G 
STRA'WBERRY, $tra'-bEr-rF, n. /. [ fragaria, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed. Dryden. 

_ Strawberries, by their fragrant ſmell, ſeem to 
be cordial: the ſeeds obtained by ſhaking the ripe 
fruit in winter, are an excellent remedy againſt the 
ſtone, The juice of ſtratoberries and lemons in 
ſpring-water, is an excellent drink in bilious fe- 
vers, Arbuthnot on Diet. 


L' Eflrange. 


Larbutus, Lat.] It is ever green, the leaves 
roundiſh and ſerrated on the edges: the 
fruit is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and very like 


a ſtratum of ſtone in Langron iron- mine, Cumber- 


Blackmore. 


Gay's Paſtoral.. | 
More light he treads, more tall he ſeems to riſe, | 


— 


| | 


\ 


| 


ö 


My new ſtraw hat, that 's trimly lin'd with | 


| 


*Tis not a ſtratv matter whether the main cauſe | 


STRA'WBERRY. Tree, 8tri-ber-rf tre. 1. 4 


STRA'WBUILT, $tra'-bilt. adj, 


STR 


built.) Made up of ftraw, 1 8 9 
They on the ſmoothed plank 

The ſuburb of their /{rawuilt citade] 

New rubb'd with balm, expatiate, ; 


Milt 
STRA'WCOLOURED, strd'-köl-urd. adj. ¶ fir N 
and colour.) Of a light yellow. wh 
I will diſcharge it in your Sſtrawcilour's beard 
Shelf, 


aw ang 
A worm bredin 


STRA WWORM, strä-würm. », J. I 
avorm 3 phryganion, Lat.] 
ſtraw. | 
STRA'WY, stra-. adj. [from /trazy.) Made 
of ſtraw; conſiſting of ſtraw. 
There the ſtrazoy Greeks, ripe for his edge 
Fall down beforechim like the mower's wach. $54 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wird 
there will appear waves of a colour differing from 
that of the reſt ; the wind, by depreſſing ſome cf 
the ears, and not others, makes the one refled 
more from the lateral and fray parts than the 
reſt. | Boyle on Colour, 


To STRAY, 8tri, v. 2. [ ftroe, Dan. to ſczt. 
ter; fravwiare, Ital. to wander,] 
1. To wander; to rove. | 
My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys. 
Where Thames among the wanton valley grey. 
Denham 
Lo, the glad gales o'er all her heautics ſiray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play, Pg. 
2. Torove out of the way ; to range-beyond 
the proper limits. 
What grace hath thee now hither brought this 
way ? 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither Ara). 
. Spenſer, 
Nowhere can I fray, : 
Save back to England: all the world's my way, 
Shak:}, 
She doth fray about N 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours, Slate, 
Wand'reſt thou within this lucid ord, 


Amidſt this new creation want'ſt a guide 

To reconduct thy ſteps? 
3. Toerr; to deviate from the right, 
We have erred and ftrayed, Common Prayer, 


To STRAY, stri'. v. a. To miſlead.” Obſoltte, 
Hath not elſe his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love ? 
STRAY, $tra'. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its limits; 
any thing loſt by wandering. 
HShe hath herſelf not only well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a ray 
The king of Scots. Shaloſp. Hear) V. 
| Should I take you for a ray, 
You muſt be kept a year and day. Hudibra: 
When he has traced his talk through all its wid 
rambles, let him bring home his fray ; not me the 
loſt ſheep, with joy, but with tears of penitence. 
Government of the Toru, 
Seeing him wander about, I took him up for 
ſtray. ; Dryden. 
He cries out, Neighbour, haſt thou ſcen a e 
Of bullocks and of heifers paſs this way? 4% 
2. Act of wandering. 
would not from your love make ſuch 
To match you where I hate. 
STREAK, strè'k. u. /, lyrnice, Sax. Heis 
Dut: Htricia, Ital.] A line of colour di- 
ferent from that of the ground. Sometimes 
written /trake, + - 
The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ye 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shakeſp. 24 
What mean thoſe colour'd firea#: in hear = 
Diſtended, as the brow of God appeas'd ! Hai, 
I The night comes on, we eager to pur'u 
Till the laſt Preaks of dying day withdrew, 


Dryzn, 


Shakeſp, 


a f rays 
ff 
Graktlfs 


abs of da 


by blows. 


| a ſtrawberry, - 


Miller. 


} And doubiſul moonlight did our rage deceives Ta 


And ftray'd from thoſe fair fields of light above, 


Maches. | 
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ings have I gather'd for my dear; | | On all ſides round But Prenoth from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Bagh; your lips, their freaks appear! Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the | Mauls nought merits but diſpraiſe, Milton, 
5 9 4 S$D of ane; ground. | Pope. |” Thou mult outlive 
While the fantaſtick tulip ſtrives to break : 2. To emit a current; to pour out water in Thy youth, thy frength, thy beauty, which will 
in two-fold beauty, and a-parted freak. Prior. | a ſtream; to be overflown. | change | 
To STREAK) str&k. v. a · [from the noun. ] Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 
— ſtripe ; to variegate in hues; to dapple. raiſe Th' infulting Trojan came, 


1. All the yeanlings which were ftreat'd and pied Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe. Pope, 
- Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shak. Merch. of Fenice. 3. To iſſue forth with continuance, not by 
A mule admirably freaked and dappled with fits. | 


And menac'd us with force, our flect with flame : 
Was it the ftrength of this tongue-valianr lord, 
: In that black hour, that ſav'd you from the ſword ? 


EE WO WE POR ˙—˙ . : "IRR 


1 and black. Ky” Sandys's Fourney. Now to impartial love, that god moſt high, 2 | Dryden. 
To-morrow, ere freſh morning Areal the ealt, Do my ſighs ſiream, Shak. All's well that ends well. | 2. Power of endurance; firmneſs ; dura- 
With firſt approach of light we muſt be ris'n, From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, bility ; toughneſs ; hardnefs. 
And at our pleaſant labour, to reform | And faints embrace thee, Pope. Not founded on the brittle frength of bones. 
Fon flow'ry arbours. Milton. To STREAM, $trem, v. a. To mark with | | PO = fon, 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye colours or embroidery in long tracks. Firm Dorick pillars found the ſolid baſe, 
To the large convex of yon? azure iky ; 


; 11 Bayh The herald's mantle is ſtreamed with gold. Bacon. The fair Corinthian cqpwn the higher ſpace, 
old it like an ample curtain ipread, = STRE“AME R. stré'm. . And all below is Arengtb, and all above is grace. 
Ly bal and glowing with the morning red, | STR R, strè m-ür. n. /. [from Atream.] gth, g 
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f f ; An enſign ; a flag; a pennon; any thin 2 | 1 } 
Anon at neon in flaming yellow bright, i „ 8000 . 80 8 N 1 5 3. Vigour of any kind; power of any kind. ? 
And chuſing fable eee peaceful night. Prior. | s BY 33 CRE Fs | Strength there muſt be either of love or war, 9 
. To ſtretch. Obſolete. | | | : : 1 even ſuch contrary ways leading to the ſame unity. bi 
She lurks in midit of all her den, and freaks 1 1 5 R Shakes els 6 Holyday. in 
From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks; _ | The roſy morn began to riſe e God, in all things wiſe and juſt, 1 
Where, glotting round her rock, to fiſh the falls. And wav'd her fakt. on ſireamer throngh the ſkies, | Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind ix 
9 F Cbapman. . e Dryden, | Of man, with ſtrength entire and free-will arm'd, 9 
STRE'AKY, strè k-. adi. (from ſtreak.) | Brave Rupert from afar appears, : „ Milton. 4 
Striped ; variegated by hues. Whoſe waving /treamers the glad general knows. | —— Thisa® 2 1 
When the hoary head, is hid in ſnow, | ; | Dryden. Shall cruſh the frength of Satan. Milton. 1 
The life is in the leaf, and fail ph ane The man of ſenſe his meat devours, 4. Power of reſiſtance; ſureneſs ; faſtneſs. ö 
The fits of falling ſnows appcars the freaky 2 | But only ſmells tlie peel and flow'rs : - Our caſtle's Hrengib | 
1 ny | 8 Sax. .f fax And he mult be an idle dreamer, Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn, Sbaleſp. 
STREAM, stré' m. n. /. Iytneam, r e, Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the ſtreamer. 5, Support; ſecurity ; that which ſupports. 
Iſland. ftr oom, Dut.} : | Prior. Bereave me not thy aid, ; 
15 er 3 the courſe of running STRE AMY, strem-y. adj. [from ſtream.] Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diftreſs,” 
water; current. A | - by ing 1 ; FTE, 4 5 My on] h and ſtay. ' Milton, 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtream, N : 2 ne eh ma Brine : ENT y frrengt 17 3 


Arcadia 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. H | , 
; bag. Henry VI. owever ſtreamy now, aduſt and dry, 


| | 6. Power of mind; forceof any mental faculty. 
| D * d tl 4 : : z < 4 
He brought H reams out of the rock, and cauſed enied the goddeſs water: where deep Melas 


Ariſtotle's large views, acuteneſs and penetra- 


, 9 
AJ 

*. | 
| 
105 
4 
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: 
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Vun, Fi e 1 tion of thought, and ſtrength of judgment, few 
- as . 40 nd roc * rat ls OW, tne cnariot imoa * have Cc ualled. 8 Locke. 
waters to run down like rivers. Palm Ixxviii. 16. Obſcure with rifing duſt. „ He pre he rrentelt Framed: of ann Sis 
Cocytus nam d, of lamentation loud 8 ; ; ed 5 * 4 ten 05 S006 Cs 
Heard in the rueful ſtream; fierce Phlegethon 2, Flowing with a current, and the moſt exquilite taſte of politeneſs. Addiſon. 
Whoſe waves of terrent Gre iS. IE _ 5 Betore him flaming, his enormous ſhield We, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite, 
| | * Like the broad ſun illumin'd all the field; And each from each contract new ſtrength and light. 
Far off from theſe, a flow and ſilent freu, is noddinę hel 8 nee 8 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls f eee 8 ey FO EPR Hape. 
Her wat'ry labyrinth. | Milian. STREET), stre't. u. /. [penzr, Sax. /traz, | 7. Spirit; animation. Ry A 6h 
O could | flow like thee, and make thy fream Germ /trada, Span. and Ital. /zreede, Dan. | Methinks 1 feel new ſtrength within me riſe, 
My great example, as thou art my theme | frraet, Dut. fratum, Lat.) Wings growing, and dominion given. Milton. 
Y Tho' deep yet clear, tho? gentle yet not dull, I. A way, properly a paved way between 2 Adam and firſt matron Eve 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowihg full. two rows of houſes. Had ended now their oriſons, and found ; 
A | | Denham. | He led us through fair ſtreets; and all the way 7418/4 added from above, new hope to ſpring 
Thus from one common ſource our freams divide; | we went there were gathered people on both ſides, | Out of delpair. 8 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th' Arcadian fide. Dryd. | ſtanding in a row. Bacon, | 8. Vigour of writing; nervous diction; force, 
Divided intereſts, while thou think'ſt to ſway, The ftreets are no larger than alleys, Sandys, j oppoſed to ſoftneſs, in writing or painting. 
Draw like two brooks thy middle fr:am away. When night i, | Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and 


know 


Dryden. | Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the { 2 | 
3 a 4 l What's roundly fmooth, or languiſhingly ſlow; 


2. Any thing iſſuing from a head, and mov- Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine; 


Ys 


ing forward with continuity of parts. Witneſs the /treets of Sodom. Milton. { And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
The breath of the Lord is like a 2 of brim- The Italians ſay the ancients always conſidered Where Denham's /trength and Waller's ſweetneſs 
ſtone. Tſaiab, the ſituation of a building, whether it were high 1 EY Popes 

Tou, Drances, never want a/?ream of words. Dryd. | or low, in an open ſquare or in a narrow ſtreet, Caracci s ſtrength, Coreggio s ſofter line, 

The ſtream of bene ficence hath, by ſeveral ri vu- and more or leſs deviated from their rule of art, | Paulo'sIreeftr oke, and Titian's warmth divine. Je. 
lets which have ſince fallen into it, wonderfully Adiifon on Ttaly, | 9- Potency of liquors, 
. enlarged its current,  Atterbury, When you tattle with ſome crony ſervant in the 10. Fortiftication ; fortreſs. | ; 
3. Any thing forcible and continued. ſame ſtreet, leave your own ſtreet- door open. Sift. | The raſhneſs of talking ſhould not only be re- 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great | 2. Proverbially, a publick place. |  tarded by the guard of our heart, but fenced in 
length, they had been unportable ; and, being That there be no leading into captivity, and no by certain /treagths placed in the mouth. 
ſhort, the ſhips muſt have ſunk at an anchor in any | complaining in our ſtreeis. Pſalm cxliv. 14. „Ben Fonſon's Diſcoverics, 
ſtream of weather. | . Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that 3 He thought 5 © 
It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ad- we ſhould want ſtreet. room. = Addiſon's Spedtator. Thas , high e to have fen di. 
e to his on opinion, againſt the current ſtream Let us reflect upon what we daily fee practiſed Betr ay'd in all his ſtrengths, the wood beſet ; 
of antiquity, Fate. in the world; and can we believe, if an apoſtle All inſtruments, all arts, of ruin met. Denham. 
4 Courſe; current. 250 | of Chriſt appeared in our ſtreets, he would retract } xx, Support; maintenance of power. 
The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he his caution, and command us to be conformed to What they boded would be à miſchief to us, 
hath helmed, muſt give him a better proclamation. the world? „ Regers's Sermons, you are providing ſhall be one of our -principal 
To 87 F S Shakeſp. | STRE'ETWALKER, 8tre t-wak-Ur, n. / LHereet Prengths. PL Spratt's Ser mos. 
1. T REAM, stré m. v. u. [/treyma, Ifland.] | and at.] A common proſtitute, that of- 12. Legal force; validity; ſecurity. 

Jo flow to run in a continuous current. | fers herſelf to ſale in the open ſtreet. 13. Confidence imparted. 
Ae Mea: 8 the ground be dry, STRENGTH, strenk'th, 2. /. Lrrnenzß, Certain ſervices were due from the ſoldier to is 
"Wa. ory ole banks where rivers now | Sax,] captain, and ſrom the captain to the prince; and 

£222 And perpetual draw their humid 105 ; 1. Force; vigour ; power of the body, 19 the ſtrength of ſuch tenures, in after times, 
55 » 7 en. £ : ; 


the 
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To STRENGTH, strink'th, v. a. Toſtrengthen. 


/ | | 
STRE r strẽnk h · nůr. 1. ” | 


Vnable to ſupport this lump of clay. Sal. Henry VI. 


2. Wanting potency ; weak. Uſed of tquors. 


STR 


the deſcendents of theſe people and their kings | 


did ſubſiſt and make their wars. Davenant. 

The allies, after a ſucceſsful ſummer, are too 

apt, upon the /trength of it, to neglect their pre- 

parations for the enſuing campaign, Addiſon. 
13. Armament ; force; power. 

What is his /trength by/land? Shak. Ant. andCleop. 

Nor was there any other ſtrength deſigned to at- 


tend about his highneſs than one regiment. Clarend. 


15. Perſuaſive prevalence; argumentative 
force. 
This preſuppoſed, it may then ſtand very well 
with ſtrength and ſoundneſs of reaſon, thus to 
anſwer. x Hooker, 


Not uſed. 
Edward's happy- order dreign moſt fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty ſpirits, to ſtrengib his ſtate. Daniel. 
To STRENGTHEN, strenk thun. v. a. [from 
ſtrengtb.] | | 
1. To make ſtrong. | 
2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. 
Authority is by nothing ſo much frengtbened 
and confirmed as by cuſtom; for no man eaſily 
diſtruſts the things which he and all men have 
been always bred up to. 17 15 obuple. 
Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 
And bleſs your critick with a poet's hire ; 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 


With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt; |. 


Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 

And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. Pope. 
If it were true that women were thus naturally 

vain and light, then how much more blameable is 

that education, which ſeems contrived to f{rengthen 

and increaſe this folly ! | 


3. To animate ; to fix in reſolution. 


Let us riſe up and build: fo they frengthened | 


their hands for this work. | Nehemiah, ii. 18. 

Charge Joſhua, and encourage him, and ſtrengiben 
him. | Deuteronomy. 

4, To make to increaſe in power or ſecurity. 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
With powerfNl policy Arengtben themſelves. 

| | DIR Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
They ſought the Arengibening of the heathen. 

5 py x Mac. vi. 

To STRENGTHEN, strènk'thn. v. 2. To. 

grow ſtrong. 3 h 


Oh men ſor flatt'ry and deceit renown'd !  - | 


Thus when y' are young ye learn it all like him; 
Till, as your years increaſe, that frengthens too, 
J undo poor maids. Otway's Orphan. 
The diſeaſe, that ſhall deſtroy at length, 
Grows with his growth, and /irengthens with bis 
ſttrength. SE Pope. 


STRE/NGTHNER, 2 
[from ſtrengtben, by contraction ſtrengibner.] 
1. That which gives ſtrength; that which 
makes ſtrong. | TOE 
Garlick is a great frengthener of the ſtomach, 
upon decays of appetite, or indigeſtion. Temple. 
2. Un medicine.] Strengtheners add to the 


. 


Wa..." 


bulk and firmneſs of the folids : cordials | 


are ſuch as drive on the vital actions; but 
| theſe ſuch as confirm the ſtamina. Suincy. 
STRE'NGTHLESS, strenk'th'-lis, adj. [from 
ſtrength.] „ | 
x. Wanting ftrength ; deprived of ſtrength. 
Vet are theſe feet, whoſe ſtrengtbleſi ſtay is numb, 


As the wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 

Like ftrengthle/s hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper's arms. 


— 


Shaleſp, Henry IV. 


This liquor muſt be inflammable- or not, and 
yet ſudbtile and pungent; which may be called 
, ſpirit ; or elſe firengibleſs or inſipid, Which may 


Law. 


4 


| Than what this garden is to all the earth, 


STR 


wh ddr strèn- u- us. adj. Htrenuus, 
at. fo 


laborious. BE? 
Nations grown corrupt 
| Love bondage more than liberty 


2. Lealous ; vehement. 


ments, which always had ſome eſtabliſhed religion, 
leaving at beſt a toleration to others. Swift to Pope. 
Citizens within the bills of mortality have been 
Arenuous againſt the church and crown, Swift. 
STRE'NUOUSLY, $tren/-ti-lis-ly. adve [from 
Strenuous-] 0 . | 
I. Vigorouſly ;. actively. {95g 
Many can uſe both hands, yet will there divers 
remain that can ftrenuouſly make uſe of neither. 
1 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Zealouſly ; vehemently; with ardour. 


ö 


cionſcience, and inveigh largely againſt all eccleſi- 


aſticks under the name of high church. Sroift. 

tended for it. Waterland. 
Loud; noiſy. . 

Porta conceives, becauſe in a fireperous eruption 

it riſeth againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt light- 


STRESS, strés“. n. /. [reece, Sax. violence; 
or from diſtre/s.] = #f_ 
1. Importance; important part. 


having a numerous ſtock of children. L' Efrange. 
This, on which the great freſs of the buſineſs 
depends, would have been made out with reaſons 
_ ſufficient. A Locle. 
2. Importance imputed; weight aſcribed. 
A body may as well lay too little as too much 
fereſs upon a dream; but the leſs we heed them 


Conſider how great a r he. laid upon this 
duty, while upon earth, and how earneſtly he 
recommended it. | Altlerbury. 
3. Violence; force, either acting or ſuffered. 
PEA By firefſs of weather driven, 
At laſt they landed. | 
Though the facultics G the mind are improved 
by exerciſe, yet they muſt not be put to a /r 
beyond their ſtrength, 5 Locke. 
To STRESS, stres'. v. a, [evidently from 
aiſtreſs.] To diſtreſs; to put to hardſhips 
or difficulties. | 7 
Stirred with pity of the Hreſſed plight 
Of this ſad realm. | 
To STRETCH, «tretsh'. v. a. [rcnpecan, Sax. 
_ſtrecken, Dut. ] 
1. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 
The Fretching out of his wings ſhall fill the 
_. breadth. of thy land. 


Take thy rod, and fretch out thine hand. 
„„ 5 Exodus, vii. 19. 
Eden reteb'd her line ow 
From Auran eaſtward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. Million. 
2. To elongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpace. 
Regions to. which 
All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 


And all the ſea, from one entire globoſe 

| S9zretcþ'd into longitude. els Ailton. 

3. To expand, to diſpla rr. 

| Teviathan on the deep: 

Stretebd Tie a promontory, ſleeps, Milton. 
What more likely to /tretch forth the heavens, 


1. Brave; bold; active; valiant; dangerouſly | 


He reſolves to be //renuous for taking off the teſt, | 
againſt the maxims of all wiſe Chriſtian govern- | 


ning Brown. | 


the better. | Z' Eftrange. 
It ſnewed how very little Hr is to be laid 
upon the precedents they bring. Ugly. 


; 


| 
N 


| 


1 STR 
4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt. 


This kiſs, if it dur} ſpeak, 
Would fretch thy ſpirits up into the air, 


| Shaleſp. Ki, 
5. To make tenſe, . King Lite, 


"YEP be So the Areteb d cord the ſhackled dancer tri, 
Bondage with eaſe than frenuous liberty. Mili. Agon. 561 er tries. 


4 


s 2 8 1th 
— carry by violence farther than js fight : 
o ſtrain ; as, to ftretch a text: ; 
credit. aha 2885 


To STRETCH, stritsh. v. 1. 


1. To be extended, locally, intelleQually, 


] 


treteb unto it. 
A third? a fourth? 


or conſequentially. 
Idolatry 1s a horrible ſin, yet doth repentance | 


What! will the line fretch out to th crack ai 


Writers diſpute /trenuouſly for the liberty of | 


There was no true catholick but flrenuauſly con- 


| STRE'PEROUS, 8trep'-r-Us. adj. [ ſtrepo, Lat.] 


The ſtreſs of the fable lies upon the hazard off 


Dryden's LEneid | 


* 


f 5 | = Aſia, viii. 8. 
Stretch thine hand unto. the poor. Eccalus, vii, 32. 


doom? | Shall 
This to rich Ophir's riſing morn is 1 þ 

And ftretch'd out far to the burnt ſwarthy zone. 
Conv! | 
Your dungeon fretching far and wide beneatk, 
Milian, 
2. To bear extenſion without rupture. 
The inner membrane, that involved the liqucrs 
of the egg, becauſe it would ſtretch and yield, 
remained unbroken. 5 Boyle, 
3. To ſally beyond the truth. 
What an allay do we find to the credit of the 
molt probable event that is reported by one who 
uſes to ſtretch / Government of the Tongue. 


STRETCH, stretsh'. u. /. [from the verb.) 
1. Extenfion z reach; occupation of more 
ſpace, BE | 
At all her ſtretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 
And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead: 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 
abt > a kiſs, Dryden's Ceyx and Al:yor:, 
iſruption, as ſtrong as they are, the bones 
would be in ſome danger of, upon a great and 
ſudden fretch or contortion, if they were dry. 
FE Kay on the Creatin, 
2. Force. of body extended. 
He thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 
By reich of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain, 
| Dryden's nul, 
3. Effort; ſtruggle : from the act of running, 
Thoſe put a lawful authority upon the el, 
to the abuſe of power, under the colour of pre- 
rogative, | L'" Eſftranges 
Upon this alarm we made incredible #retcb:: 
towards the ſouth, to gain the faſtneſſes of 
Preſton, _ Addifin, 
4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. 
- Quotations, in their utmoſt fretch, can ſignifj 
no more than that Luther lay under ſevere agonies 
of mind. Aiterbury 


F. Utmoſt reach of power. 
Spenſer. | 


This is the utmoſt. fretch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulſome, falſe, and vain. Grand. 


| STRETCHER, strét'sh-ür. 2. /. [from /tretch.] 


1. Any thing uſed for extenſion. 


His hopes enſtil' d 
His ſtrength, the fretcher of Ulyſſes' ſtring, 
And his ſtecle's piercer. | Chapman 


2. A term in bricklaying, | 
. "Tooth in the ſtretching courſe two inches with 
the ſtretcher only, - * © Moxon. 
3. The timber againſt which the rower plants 
his feet. 5 | 
This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends; 
They tug at ev'ry oar, and every ſtretcher ne 


To STREW, 5tr0'.-v.a. [The orthography 
of this word is doubtful, It is ſometimes 


written /trew, and ſometimes /ir9W 3 


| 


| 


and lay the foundation of the earth, than infinite | 


have taken both: Sinner propoſes Hue, 
and Junius writes ſtraw. Their reaſons 
will appear in the word from which it m 
be derived. Strawan, Goth. ſtrohen, Put, 


power ? 


\ 


| Tillolſou. 


| : | Ar, Dan. 
Trpeapuan, Sax: firawen, Germ. fron ee 


is beſt, being that which | 


reconciles etymology with pronunciation. 


See Sr RO 5 AK 4 
by being ſcattered. 
” To een which does the top of Pindus ſtrew, | 
Did never whiter ſhew. Shenſer. | 
js thine alone the ſeed that rw or plain ? 
ir 'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
The birds of heav'n ih; | A 
o ſpread by ſcattering. 
95 N ckov hy bride-bed to have deck d, ſweet 
** EY 
And ot have ſirew*d thy grave. Shaks/p. Hamlet. 
Here be tears of perfect moan, 
Wept for thee in Helicon; 


And ſome flowers and ſome bays, 
For thy herſe, - ſtrew the ways. 
tter looſely. 45 
3: 1 5 he "86h in the fire, ground it to 
powder, and ſtrawed it upon the water, and 
- made Iſrael drink of it. Exodus. | 
With furies and no&urnal orgies fir d, 
Whom Cen the ſavage beaſts had ſpar d, they kill d, 
And ſtrat d his mangled limbs about the field. Dryd. | 
sri WHENT, strö-mènt. n. /. [from ſtrew.] | 
Any thing ſcattered in decoration. 
Her death was doubtful.—For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebhles ſhould be thrown on her; 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin chants, | 


Milton. 


Of bell and burial. Shak:ſp. Hamlet. 
STRIA, str -A. 1. J. [Lat.] In natural hit- 
tory, the imall channels in the ſhelis of 


* 


cockles and ſcallops. 
5 The ſalt, Line permitted to ſhoot of itſelf 
in the liquor, expoſed to the open air, did ſhoot 
into more fair cryſtalline ſtriæ than thoſe that 
were gained out of the remaining part of the ſame 
kquor by a more haſty evaporation. Boyle. 
STRVATE, $try-at. =. 

„5 2 707. 
STRYATED, str -At-Id. 5 
[from ſtriæ, Lat, /trie, Fr.] Formed in ſtriæ. 

Theſe eMluviums fly by ftriated atoms and 
winding particles, -as Des Cartes conceiveth, or 
glide by ſtreams attracted from either pole unto 
the equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have 


_ 


— 


been a ſun, and fo the centre of a leſſer vorter, 
whoſe axis ſtill kept the ſame poſture, by reaſon | . 


of the ſtriate particles finding no fit pores. for 
their paſſages, but only in this direction. Pay. 
Cryſtal, when incorporated with the fibrous 
talcs, ſhews, if broke, a ſtriated or fibrous tex- 
ture, like thoſe talcs, Woodward, 


STRIVATURE, $trY -à-tshür. 2. / [from ſtriæ; 
ſtrieur, Fr.] Diſpoſition of ſtriæ. 
Parts of tuberous hæmatitæ ſhew ſeveral va- 
. ricties in the cruſt, ſtriature, and texture of the 
2 FF EET Woodward. 
Sratiex, $trik'. nf. [colt ; trix, Lat.] A 
= bird of bad omen. | n 
The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger, 
The hoarſe night- raven, trump of doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day's enemy, 
Wo Therucfol fiel, ſtill waiting on the bier. Sperſr. 
We STR crew, strlk'n. The ancient participle 
3 of /rike 5 but it has in the antiquated 


à meaning not borrowed from trite. 
he cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered 
by the ſtorm, as they thought it beſt with ſtricken 
falls to yield to be governed by it. Sidney. 
„ „That fhall I ſhew, as ſure as hound . | 
The rieten deer doth challenge by the bleeding 
4 wound. | ns hs . 
3 and Sarah were old, and well ſtricten 
e . Geneſis, 
ith blindneſs were theſe ſtricken. Piſa. xix. 7. 
ef wech, Vanghan, Raving had 2-contro- 
mn ng certain arms, were appointed to 
\, "me courſes, when Parker was tricken into 
mouth at the firſt courſe, * Bacon. 


- 


Her maiden ftrewwnment;, and the bringing home 5 


E Phraſe ſtricten (that is, advanced in years) | 


STR 


Though the earl of Ulſter was of greater 
wer than any other ſubje in Ireland, yet was 

e ſo far ſtricken in years, as that he was unable 

to manage the martial affairs. Davies. 
S TRT RTE, or Strickle/5, or Stritchel, strik'l. 

7. /. That which ſtrikes the corn, to level 

it with the buſhel, Ainſavorth. | 
STRICT, strikt“. adj. [ friFus, Lat.] 
1. Exact; accurate; rigorouſly nice. 
Thou it fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping frideſi watch. Milton. 
As legions in the field their front diſplay, 

To try the fortune of ſome doubtful day, 

And move to meet their foes with ſober pace, 

Strict to their figure, though in wider ſpace. Dryd. 
5 He checks the bold deſign; 

And rules as ict his labour'd works confine, 

As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line. Pope. 
2. Severe; rigorous; not mild; not in- 
dulgent. 

mplore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 
To the riet deputy. Saſeſp. Miaſure for Meaſure, 


Thy will | 

By nature free, not over-rul'd by fate 
Incxtricable, or vid neceſſity. Milton. 

If a fri hand be kept over children from the | 

beginning, they will in that age be tractable; and | 

if, as they grow up, the rigour be, as they de- 


ſerve it, gently relaxed, former reſtraints will |. 


increaſe their love. Locke, 
Numa the rites of ric religion knew; 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenſe due. Prior. 


3. Confined ; not extenſive. | 
As they took the compaſs of their commiſſion 
ſericter or larger, fo their dealings were more or 
leſs moderate. Hooker. 
4. Cloſe ; tight. . | 
I)! he god, with ſpeedy pace, 
Juſt thought to ſtrain her in a ric embrace. Dryd. 
The fatal nooſe performed its office, and with 
moſt ſtrict ligature ſqueezed the blood into his 
face. Arbuthnot. 
5. Tenſe; not relaxed. : 
We feel our fibres grow /ri@ or lax according 
to the ſtate of the air. Arbuthuct. 
STRI'CTLY, $trikt'-ly, adv. [from rid. 
1. Exactly ; with rigorous accuracy. 
His horſe-troupes, that the vantgard had, he 
ftriatly did command 
To ride their horſes temperately.. Chapman, 
The other parts, being groſſer, compoſed not 


* 


only water, trictiy ſo called, but the whole maſs | 


of liquid bodies. a 
Charge him /trialy 
Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleaſure. Dryd. | 
. Rigorouſly ; ſeverely ; without remiſſion 
or indulgence. 
In the diſcharge of thy place, ſet before thee 
the beſt examples; and after a time ſet before 
thee thine own, and examine thyſelf ric) 
whether thou didſt not beſt at firſt. Bacon. 


Barnet. 


God may with the greateſt juſtice Hrictly re- | 


quire endeavours from us, and, without any in- 
conſiſtency with his goodneſs, inflict penalties 
on thoſe who are wanting. Rogers, 
A weak prince again diſpoſed. the people to 
new attempts, which it was the clergy's duty 
to endeavour to prevent, if ſome of them had 
not proceeded upon the topick that, frifly fol- 
lowed, would enflave all mankind. Swift, | 
3. Cloſely ;. tightly; with tenſeneſs. | 
STRI'CTNESS, strikt“ nis. 2. /. [from fri@.] 
1. Exactneſs; rigorous accuracy; nice re- 
gularity. | p | 
could not grant too much, or diſtruſt too 
little, to men that pretended ſingular piety and 
religious ſtridtneſs, EE King Charles. 
Buch of them as cannot be concealed, connive 
at, though in the fringes of your judgment you 
cannot pardon; 4 Denen. 
Who were made privy to the ſecrets of heaven, 
but ſuch as performed his revealed will at an 


STRIDE, stri'd, u. . [penzve, Sax. 


higher rate of fringe than the rell? 


- 


South, 4 


STR 


Euſebius, who is not in ricgſi to be reckoned 
with the Ante Nicenes. =, Waterland. 
Though in „ricneſt our Saviour might have 
pleaded exemption from the Jewiſh tribute, he ex- 
erted his divine powerin a miracle to pay it. Rogers, 
2. Severity ; rigour. 

Theſe commiiſioners proceeded with ſuch /ric- 
nes and ſeverity as did much obſcure the king's 
mercy. | Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Clotenels ; tightneſs ; not laxity. 

STRICTURE, strik-tshür. x. /. [from frifura, 
Lat.] A ſpark. | 

1. A ftroke; a touch. 

The God of nature implantcd in their vegetable 
natures certain paſſive ſtrictures, Or ſignatures of 
that wiſdom which hath made and ordered all 
things with the higheſt reaſon, Hale. 

2. Contraction ; cloſure by contraction. 

Az long as there is thirſt, with a free paſſage by 
urine, and ftri#yre of the veſſels, fo long is water 
ſafely taken. Arbuthnot, 

3. A flight touch upon a ſubje& ; not a ſet 
diſcourſe, | 

Thus have I paſt through all your letter, and 
given my ſelf the liberty of theſe ſlrictures, by way 


of reflection on all and every paſſage, Hammond. 


6 1 A long 
ſtep; a ſtep taken with great violence; a 
wide divarication of the legs. 

III ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ride. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 

The monſter moved on with horrid rides. Milt. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 
And maſculine her ride. Swift, 
To STRID®, strid. v. . preter. I Arode or 
rid part. paſſ. fridden. [from the noun.) 
1, To walk with long ſteps. 

Mars.in the middle of the ſhining ſhield 
Is grav'd, and frides along the liquid field. Dryden. 

To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 
The brethren cried, dud inſtant frode away. Pope, 

2. To ſtand with the legs far from each other, 
To STRIDE, 8tri'd. v. a. To paſs by a ſtep. 
See him ride 
Voallies wide. As buib not, 


STRIDULOVUS, strid'-11-Ifis. adj. | Aridulus, 
Lat.] Making a ſmall noiſe. Ge. 
It ariſes from a ſmall and ſtridulous noiſe, which, 
being firmly rooted, maketh a divulſion of parts. 
p Browns 
STRIFE, stri'f. 2. /. [from frive.] 
1. Contention; conteſt; diſcord; war; lawſuit. 
l and my people were at great ftrife with the 
children of Ammon. Judges, xii. 2. 
Some preach Chriſt even of envy and frife, aud 
ſome of good will. | PBL 1.15, 
He 1s proud, knowing nothing ; but doatin 
about queſtions and frife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
Theſe acts of hateful frife, hateful to all, 
How haſt thou diſturb'd heavn's bleſſed peace! 
3 Milton. 
Theſe vows, thus granted, rais'd a frife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love; 
She, granting firſt, had right of time to plead ; 
But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryd. 
Tis this that ſhakes our country with alarms; 
And gives up Rome a prey to Roman arms, 
Produces fraud, and cruelty, and frife, Addiſon, 
Inheriting no /ri/e, a a 
Nor marrying diſcord in a noble wife. Pope, 
2. Conteſt of emulation. | 
Thus gods contended; noble fi . 
Who molt ſhould eaſe the wants of life. Congreve, 
By wiſe governing, it may be ſo ordered, that 
both ſides ſhall be at rife, not which ſhall flatter 
moſt, but which ſhall do the prince and the publick 
the moſt honeſt and the moſt faithful ſervice: * 
Dawvenant, 
contraſt, _ 


— 


3. Oppoſition ; contrariety; 


T0 Artificial re 
Lives in thoſe touches, 


lvelier than life. Slaleſp. 
4. Natural 


STR STR STR 


4. Natural contrariety : as, the frife of acid | the idea of a proud, a reſerved, an affable; or a He was taken priſoner by Surinas, f: | 
and alkali. | good-natured man. Auen. general for the king of Pa urinas, lieutenant. 
STRIFEFUL, ströf. fäl. adj. L Arie and full.) Nice works of art rie and ſurpriſe us moſt | head. a, Who grole off his 
Contentious ; diſcordant. 5 upon the firſt view; but the better we are ac- | A maſs of water would be 5c Halcsvill. 
The ape was ftrifeful and ambitious, quainted with them, the leſs we wonder. Atterb. from the reſt, and toſſed 15 thn | and ſcparae 
And the fox guileful and moſt covetous, Spenſer. Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheſt rate, flying river. wgh the air like 2 
I know not what new creation may creep ſorth Born where heav'n'sinfluence ſcarce can penetrate; | 16, To ftrite out. To produce b Burnet, 
from the frifeful heap of things, into which, as | In life's low vale, the ſoil the virtues like, My thoughtleſs e nes >F Collifion, 
into a ſecond chaos, we are fallen. Dr. Maine. They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders trite. Pope. deſires; as Wing d with vain 
STRIYGMENT, 5strig'-meEnt. u. /. [ /trigmentum, | 8. [Fzdus ferire.] To make a bargain. | My manhood, long miſled by wand'ri 
from /tringo, Lat. to ſcrape.) Scraping ; Sign but his peace, he vows he'll ne'er again Follow'd falſe lights; and, when the; ring fires, 
| | The ſacred names of fops b a y > an FReN their glimpſe was 
recrement. ff tops and beaus profane: gone, 
Many, beſides the fripments and ſudorous adhe- Strike up the bargain quickly; for I ſwear, My pride /truct out new ſparkles of her ow 
fions from men's hands, acknowledge that nothing As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden. 17. To firike out. To blot ; to eff. ON. 
proceedeth from gold in its uſual decoQion. I come to offer peace; to reconcile | By expurgatory animadverſions 8 . 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. Paſt enmities ; to ftrite perpetual leagues out great numbers of hidden quali 5 1 VT Kür 
With Van N, : : aden qualities; and, havin 
20 STRIKE, strłk. v. a. preter. J ſtruck or oc. A. Philips's Briton, once a conceded lift, with more fafcty a: 
ſtrook ; part. paſſ. /truck, ſtrucken, ſtricken, | 9+ To produce by a ſudden action. I their reaſons. | 7 3 ors 
or ſtrooł. [apepican, Sax. ſtreichen, Germ. The court paved ftrik:th up a great heat in ſuin- To methodize is as neceſſary astoftrite out . 
adſtrytia, Wand. tricker, Dan.] 5 mer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. | 18. To ftrike out, To bring to light. Ice. 
1. To act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow. Waving wide her myrtle wand, 19. To ftrike out. To form at once b uick 
He at Philippi kept She /riles an univerſal peace through ſea nes effort. | 8 
His ſword e' en like a dancer, while I Hrucł . won. | Whether thy hand frite out 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Sha. / 4 and Cleop. Theſe men are fortune's jewels moulded bright, Wave life LN wo 1 ie 
We will deliver you the cauſe, Brought forth with their own fire and hight; _ Or blend in beauteous tints the coldur'd maſs 
Why 1, that did love Cæſar, when I fruch him, III her vulgar ſtone for either took, And from the canvaſs call the mimick face, 2, 
Proceeded thus. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar, Out of myſelf it muſt be fruck, Cowley. | To STRIKE, strik. v. u. | TID 
| | I muſt . . Take my caduceus! _ 1. To make a blow. 
But wail his fall, whom I myſelf ruck down. With this th' infernal ghoſts I can command, [, in mine own woe charm'd 
- Shakeſp. Macheth, | And friteaterror throughthe Stygian ſtrand. Orad. Could not find death where I did hear him oro 
Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, ro. To affect ſuddenly in any particular man- Nor feel him where he ruck. Shak: oy he 
; 5 \ r ö . akeſp. Cymbeling, 
And wither'd all their ſtrength before he firoot. ner. - | It pleas'd the king 
Z Dryden. When verſes cannot be underſtood, nor a man's | To ride at me upon his miſconſtruction 
2. To puniſh ; to afflict. good wit ſeconded with the forward child under- When. he tript me behind. Shbake/p. 1 TP 
To puniſh the juſt is not good, nor to tribe ſtanding, it. tr ikes a man more dead than a great He wither'd all their ſtrength befort he rc | 
princes for equity. Prov. xvii. 26, reckoning in a little room. Sbaleſp. | | Dri 
3. Todaſh ; to throw by a quick motion. „ne 1 2. To collide; to claſh, ws 
. The blood ride on the two ſide- poſts. Ex. xii.7. Ye taking airs, with lameneſs. Shakep. Holding a ring by a thread in a glaſs, tell hint 
E 4. To notify by ſound. He that is rieten blind cannot forget that holdeth it, it ſhall 2-ie ſo many times again! | 
| The Windſor bell hath fruct twelve. Sboleſp. The precious treaſure of his eyeſight loſt. Shakeſp. the ſide of the glaſs, and no more, | 

The drums preſently friting up a march, they So ceas'd the rival crew, when Purcell came, Bacon's Natural Hifi,. 

plucked up their enſigns, and forward they go. They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame; 3. To act by repeated percuſſion. : 
| Wes 1 Struck dumb, they all admir'd. 3 Dryden. Bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready, | 

A judicious friend moderates the purſuit, gives Humility diſarms envy, and /7rizes it dead. Collier. She /rite upon the bell, Sbaleſp. Matiet, 
the ſignal for action, preſſes the advantage, and Then do not firike him dead with a denial, Thoſe antique minſtrels, ſure, were Chatles-like 
firikes the critical minute. Collier of Friendſhip. | But hold him up in life, Addiſon s Cato. kings, | 

5, To ſtamp; to impreſs. | 11. To cauſe to ſound by blows: with vp only Cities their Jutes, and ſubjects hearts their Nrings; 

- The memory in ſome men is very tenacious ; emphatical. On which with fo divine a hand they fro, 
but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all Strike uf the drums, and let the tongue of war Conſent of motion from their breath they took, | 
our ideas, even of thoſe which are Hrucl deepeſt, | Plead for our int'reſt, and our being here. Shak. | SIR whe Halle, 
and in minds the moſt retentive. Locke. | 12. To forge ; to mint. — 4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 

6. To contract; to lower; to vale. It is Though they the lines on golden anvils beat, Cæſar, tis trucken eight. Sb 
only uſed in the phraſes to /tr ike ſail, or to | It looks as if they fir uck them at a heat. Tate. N Deep thoughts will often ſuſpend the ſcnſc: fo 
ſtrike a flag. „ Some very rare coins, ftruck of a pound weight, far, that about a man clocks may rite, and bell 
How many nobles then would hold their places, of gold and filver, Conſtantine ſent 855 Chilperick. rig, which he takes no notice of. Grews 
That muſt „ride /ail to ſpirits of vile ſort ! I 1 By Arbuthnot. | 5. To make an attack. l 
i Shakeſp. Henry IV. T 3» It is uſed in the participle, I know not 1s not the king's name forty thouſand names? 
To this all differing paſſions and intereſts ſhould well how, for advanced in years. Arm, arm, my name; a puny ſubject {rites 
rile ſail, and, like ſwelling ſtreams running dif- 5 : The king "2 | At thy great glory. Sbaleſp. Ricbard ll. : 
ferent courſes, ſhould yet all make haſte into the Is wiſe and virtuous, and his noble queen When, by their deſigning leaders taught | 
| ſea of common ſafety. Temple. | Well fruct in years; fair, and not jealous. Shak, Toftrikeat power which for themſelvesthey ſoughy 
; They rike fail where they know they ſhall be | 14- To tribe off. To eraſe from a reckoning The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm'd, 
maſtered; and murder where they can with ſafety. | Ox account. | Their blood to action by their prize was warm d. 
W 2 Dryden. Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe | | Dru, 
Now, did I not ſo near my labour's end Shall be firuck . Shateſp. Troilus and Craſida. 6. To act by external influx. 
$trike ſail, and haft'ning to the harbour tend, I have this while with leaden thoughts beenpreſt; Conſider the red and white colours in porphyte; , 
My ſong to flow'ry gardens might extend Dryden. But L ſhall in a more convenient time hinder light but from fri4izg on it, and its colours 
7. To alarm; to put into emotion; to ſurpriſe. | $S#ri#e of this ſcore of abſence. Sbateſp. Othello. | vaniſh. _ | Lal 
The reſt fruck with horror ſtood, When any wilful fin ſtands charged on our ac- | 5, To ſound with blows. 
To fee their leader cover'd o er with blood. Waller. count, it will not be ſtruck of till we forſake and Whilſt any trump did ſound, or dr um firuck Up, 
ck Straw at London-ſtone, with all his rout, turn away from it. wh Kettleworth. | © Hisſworddidne'er leave ſtriking in the field. Set ; 
Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout. Dryden. Aſk men's opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell 8. To be daſhed. 
His virtues render our aſſembly awful. How trade increaſes, and the world goes well: The admiral galley, wherein the emperor ves 
They frite with ſomething like religious fear. | Sirite of his penſion bythe ſetting ſun, firuck upon a ſand, and there fuck faſt. Andits 
| 8 | Addiſon's Cato. And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 9. To paſs with a quick or ſtrong effect. 
Didſt thou but view him right, ſnouldſt fee him | T5. To 22 off. To ſeparate by a blow, or | Now and then a glittering beam of wit or p 
black 1 I any ſudden action. | I  fion frites through the obſcurity of the Poem 
With murder, treaſon, facrilege, and crimes ' -| - Germany had fricken of that which appeared | any of theſe effect a preſent liking, but nt? 
That rise my ſoul with horror but to name them. | corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome; | laſting admiration. Dryden: 
1 x Addiſon. | but ſeemed nevertheleſs in diſcipline ſtill to retain | 10, To pay homage, as by lowering the fail, 
= are no ge preſented to any one we never 1 8 Far 8 1 3 We ſee the wind fit ſore upon _ $hat 3 
aw before, but we are immediately /iruch with Ane; tohowed 10 falt that they overt im, And ye ecurel f a 
is | fn 4 1 * | and without further delay fruck of hishead..Knolles. | 2 . n 75 ry 
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| hand off at a blow,  } Thus when two brethren ftrings are ſet alike, | To STRIP, strip'. v. a. [ reoper, Dut. be- 
= a e Ws thy face, ; | To move them both, but e we ſtrike. | Frrupxe ſtripped, Sax.) e | 1 
= %ear fo low a ſail, to firike to thee, Shakeſp. : : Cowley. . To make naked; to deprive of covering: Al 
"Than intereſt of our kingdom is ready to ſtrile „The Aring that jars with of before the thing taken away. 1 
The rg pooreſt fiſhing towns: it is hard When rudely touch'd, ungrateful to the ſenſe, They began to „rip her of her cloaths when I 1 
a haart : accept our ſervices. | Swift. ( With pleaſure feels the maſter's flying fingers, | eame in among them. Sidney. 1 
you will no t by ſome ſudden act or mo- Swellsinto harmony, and charms the hearers. Rowe. They ftript Joſeph out of his coat. Ger. xxxvii 23. 7 
11. To he pu tate; to break forth. 5 the appearance they make in marble, there Scarce credible it is how ſoon they were Hript H 
tion _ Py ſudden into ſuch reputation, that | is not one fir ing inſtrument that ſeems comparable | and laid naked on the ground. Hayward, : 
n It Bruck o longer to fculk but owns itſelf pub- to our violins. Addiſon. Hadſt thou not committed 
> 6 Government of the Tongue. | 6. A ſmall fibre. Notorious murder on thoſe thirty men 
7 Ay. rn wit 5. To conform; to ſuit | Duckweed putteth forth a little fring into the At Afkelon, who never did thee harm, 
12. To 2 5 in with at once. N water, from the bottom. Bacon. | Then like a robber rip di them of their robes, 
itſelf to; 5 * ect their age, In pulling broom up, the leaſt ſtrings left behind - Milton. 
5765 W 6-2} "© * riety, imitate and Ar ile will grow. ä Mortimer s Huſbandry. You cloath all that have no relation to you, and 
ſhould PST + 2s roaſt 3 that they may | 7* A nerve; a tendon. firip your maſter that gives you food. L' Eftrange. . 
in with page or 2 2. South, The moſt piteous tale, which in recounting, A xattling tempeſt through the branches went, 
be thoug Aga 2 ſhadow of relief, grile in at | His grief grew puiſſant, and the fr ings of like That /tript them bare. Dryden Knight's Tale, 
They bs Hs 8 companion, and, ſo the | Began to crack. Shakeſp. King Lear. | | He ſaw a beauteous maid, 
a venture Ts ho taken of. care not who be the} The fring of his tongue looſed. Mark, xvii. 35. | With hair diſhevell'd, iſſuing through the ſhade, 
dead commodity * g Norris. 8. The nerve of the bow. Stript of her cloaths. Dryden. 
chat 3 or pleaſures of the world rike in- The wicked bend their bow, they make ready He left the pillagers, torapine bred, | 
4, 5 thou of . Audiſon. their arrows upon the ſtring, Pſalm x1. 2, Without controul to fri and ſpoil the dead. Dryd. 
11 i | ſtruck in with them; but de- TH impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing, The bride was put in form to bed; 
ande 4this n . the temple with ſo e e Sounds the tough harn, and twangs the quiv'ring Fe follow'd, ftript. Swift, 
6 :yered every joint. Addiſon's Freeb. firing. - Pope. | 2. To deprive; to diveſt. 
rour, that he ſhiver ery } fe "I ; . I | 
To firike out. To ſpread or rove; to. Any concatenation or feries : as, a ſtring The apoſtle, in exhorting men to contentment, 
Os bon exoncfion of propoſitions. although they have in this world no more than 


ae ; bare food and raiment, giveth us.to underſtand 
his plain was the laſt general rendezvous of IO. To have taboo ftrings to the bow. To have | » £ ö 
AE rnd from As Boy were broken in- two views or two expedients; to have that thoſe are even the loweſt of things neceſſary ; 


; diſperſed: the ſeveral fueceſſive double advantage, or double ſecurity. - thatz if we ſhould be fript of all thele things, with- | 
e, eee WAT: of the ſea, over-reach- | No lover 1 that powr d : out which we might poſſibly be, yet theſe mult be 
8 one another, and /?ri king out farther and farther T' enforce a deſperate SET left. 5 . 5 : Hookers 

upon the land, Burnet's Theory. As he that has 12 frings to t bow, Now this curious built Phzacian ſhip, 

po ha a great man ſtrikes out into a ſudden ir- And burns for love and money too. Hudiras. } Returning from her convoy, I will rig 

regularity, he needs not queſtion the reſpect of a To STRING, string“. v. a. preterite I firung 3 | of » her tg bab re 2 1 Chapman, 
retinue. Collier. | part. paſſ. fung. [from the noun.] e firip and diveſt ourſelves of our own will, 
5 | ; 1. To furniſh with ſtrings. and give ouriclves entirely up to the will of God. 
Aran, tt. 3 babe! ; 2 dry mee- | Has not wiſe nature frung the legs and feet | | Duppae 
| ſure of capacity; four pecks. : With Brinaft-neever:: dof 7 twat the Droce ? It is difficult to lead another by words into the 
Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, firike, ready | = OO Go 5 thoughts of things, ftripped of thoſe ſpecifick dif- 
2 3 e ee. 2. To put a ſtringed inſtrument in tune. ferences we give them. _ Locke, 
STRIKEBLOCK, 8trik-blok.'n. /. Is a plane Here the muſe ſo oft her barp has frung, | One would imagine theſe to be the expreſſions 
| ſorter than the jointer, having its ſole] That not a mountain rears its head unſung. Addiſon. | . of a man bleſſed with eaſe and affluence, not of one 
made exactly flat and ftraight, and is uſed z. To file on a ſtring. | Jult /tript of all thoſe advantages, and plunged in 
for the ſhooting of a ſhort joint. Men of great learning or genius are too full to the deepelt miſeries, and now fitting naked upon a 
x . Moxorn's Mechanical Exerciſes. be exact; and therefore chute to throw down dunghill. | Atterbury. 

STRIKER, $trik-tir. 7. J. [from ftrike.] ] their pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than 3» To rob; to plunder; to pillage: as, a 
Perſon or thing that ſtrikes. be at the pains of fringing them. Spectator. thief ſr zpped the houſe. 8 

A biſhop then muſt be blamelefs, not given 4. To make tenſe. os That which lays a man open to an enemy; and 
to wine, no ftriker. | I Tim. iii. 3. Toil frung the nerves, and purified the blood. that which /rips him of a friend, equally attacks 


He thought with his ſtaff to have ſtruck the Diode. him in all thoſc intereſts that are capable of being 


Ariler. WT Sandys. ae D, stringd'. adj. [from ring. ] Hav- weakened by the one, and ſupported by the other. 
The friter muſt be denſe, and in its beſt velo- | ing ſtrings ; produced by firings. 1 : Souths 
ws | ES: : Digby. | Praiſe him with fringed inſtruments and organs. 1 Jo peel; to decorticate. 2 . 

Srarxixc, stri“k-Ing. part. adj. [from firike.] | | Palms. If the leaves or dried ſtocks be firipped into 


AﬀeRAting ; ſurpriſing. Divinely warbled voice ſmall ſtraws, they ariſe unto amber, wax, and other 


STRING, string“. 7. ſ. [rcping, Sax. ftreng, Anſwering the fringed noiſe, I | clears, mY other ways a thoſe e bad rye. 3 
Germ. and Dan. Aringbe, Dut. fringo, Lat.] As all their ſouls in bliſsful rapture took. Milian. 1 rows 1 nen. 4 

1. A flender rope; a ſmall cord ; any flender STRINGENT, 8trin'-dzhent, adj. | Hringens, po Ra a ay e eaſy fathers Frib themſelves 4 
and flexible band. | . Lat.] Binding; contracting. 1 l 4 ** E 


before they lie down to their long ſleep, and ſettle 

their whole eſtates upon their ſons, has it not been 

ſeen that the father bas been requited with beg- 
J | 


— ——— —— 


. Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above STRI NGHALT, s$tring'-halt. n. /. [ring and | 
J as if the weighs of it were | rr . | ring 


in that point where its fring touches the upper. Stringhalt is a ſudden twitching and ſnatching 


— 2 IE” eK . 2 * A 1 ——_— 
= K * 
K rr 
—— 14 7 1 — * 


gary : Seth ; 
11 : Wilkins's Dedalus. up of the hinder leg of a horſe much higher than | 6, To take off covering: with off emphatical. | 
: 1 and. pe 87 the other, or an involuntary or convulſive motion He ſtripi off his cloaths. L Sam. xix. 24. 1 
#7 eg $ knee thou tieſt the myſtick | of the muſcles that extend or bend the hough. Logick helps us to rip of the outward diſguiſe - 5 
8» 4 


| a i | _ Farrier's Diftionary. | of things, and to behold and judge of them in their 
makes the knight companion to the king. |STk1'NGLEss, string“-Is. a 9925 " 


| n q dj. [from „ring. own nature. atis. 
55 rior. | Having no ſtrings. . To caft off, Not in uſe. N | 
3. A thread on which any things are filed. i Nothing; all is ſaid ; | : | + His unkindneſs, | 
1 n o 1 be ads, having a | His tongue is now a fringleſs inſtrument, That ftript her from his benediction, turn'd hen 


r upon it; and Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath ſpent.Shet. | To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
account 8 words WIr mn they STRIN GY, string'-y, 7 [from as Fi- To his doghearted daughters: theſe th ings ſting 
' . . 27 er. Ry 4 PRE | * 
4. Any ſet of WI ed x gfe brous; conſiſting of ſmall threads; filamen him Shakeſp. 


| tous, 3. To ſeparate from ſomething adhefive or 
[ ave 2 of theſe dark undermining A plain Indian fan, made of the ſmall ſiringy parts 3 Not accurately us 8 | 
iin order =. Sap to make a fring of them, of roots ſpread out in a round flat form. Gre. Amongſt men who examine not ſcrupulouſly 
F em up in one of my papers. By melting, expenſive ſweats, and an obſtinate their own ideas, and frip them not from the marks 
flux of the belly, the /fringy parts of the tendons | men uſe for them, but confound them with 
and members are left unreeruited, =Zlackmore. | words, there mult be-endleſy diſpute, = = Lock 


5D _. STRIP, 


_ 


. 5 | 3% Addiſon's. : | 
8. The chord of a muſi cal in iſon s 5 
Vor. U. Ne XIX. gd 


2 


+ + 


rae; strip“. u. [. [probably for fribe.) A | 


narrow ſhred, | | 
Theſe two apartments were hung in cloſe 
mourning, and only a rip of bays round the 
other rooms. wift. 
To STRIPE, strip. v. &. [ frepen, Dut.] 
1. To variegate with lines of different colours. 
4 To beat 1 to 1 
STRIPE, strip. 1. /. | repe, Dut.] 
I. A lineary- hehe of colour. This ſeems 
to be the original notion of the word. 
Gardeners may have three roots, among an 
hundred, that are rare, as purple and carnation of 
ſeveral Ariper. Bacon, 


2. A ſhred of a different colour, | 


One of the moſt valuable trimmings of their 
eloaths was a long ſtripe lowed upon the garment, 
called latus clavus. Arbuthnot. 

3. A weal, or diſcoloration made by a lafh 
or blow. | 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious /ripes. | 


« | Thomſon, 
4. A blow; a laſh. | 
A body cannot be ſo torn with ſtripes, as a mind 
with remembrance of wicked actions, Hayward. 
To thoſe that are yet within the reach of the 
ſtripes and reproofsof their own conſcience, I would 
addreſs that they would not ſeek to remove them- 
ſelves from that wholeſome diſcipline. Dec. of Piety. 
STr1'PED, 8trip'd. part. adj. {from fripe.] 
Diſtinguiſhed by lines of different colour. 
S4R1'PLING, strip'-ling. 1. / [Of uncertain 
_ etymology.] A youth; one in the ftate of 
adoleſcence, | 
1 Thwart the lane, | 
He, with two ſtriplings, lads, more like to run 
The country baſe than to commit ſuch ſlaughter, | 
Made good the paſſage. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Now a ſtripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd ccleftial. 
Compoſitions on any important ſubjects are not 


out of the noſe, or the plucking of untimely fruit. 
| Milton on Education, 


As when yo-ng /#riplings whip the top for ſport, | 


On the ſmooth paygement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine whirls, Dryden's neid. 
As every particular member of the body is nou- 
riſhed with a ſeveral qualified juice, ſo children and 
ſiriplings, old men and young men, muſt have di- 
vers diets,  Arbuthnot on Alimems. 
STtrreyeex, strip'-pir. 2. J. [from rip.) One 
that ſtrips. _ | Tx a 


To STRIVE, stri'v. v. u. preterite I frove, ; 


anciently I frived; part. paſſ. ftriven. 
l [/trewen, Dut. eſtriver, Fr.] | 
z. To ſtruggle ; to labour; to make an ef- 
fort: 55 | 
Ihe immutability of God they /trive unto, by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Hooker. 


Many brave young minds have, through hearing 


the praiſes and eulogies of worthy men, been 
ſtirred up to affect the like commendations, and 


' ſo ſtrive to the like deſerts. Spenſer. | 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. 
2 7 7 | : be, Romans, Xv. 
Bo have 1 ſtrived to preach the goſpel. 


Romans, xv. 20. 
Was it for this that Rome's beſt blood he ſpilt, 
With fo much falſehood, ſo much guilt ? | 
Was it for this that his ambition ſtrove 
To equal Cæſar firft, and after Jove? - 4 
Our bleſſed Lord commands you to ſtrive to 
enter in; becauſe many will fail, who only feek 
to enter. . 

Theſe thoughts he ſtrous ts bury. in expence, 
Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. 
* +4256 „„ ee Bare. 
a. To conteſt; to contend ; to ſtruggle in 


i 


- oppoſition to another: with again/t or 


2 7 


Milton's Paradiſe Lofs. | 


matters to be wrung from poor ſtrip/ings, like blood | 


| 


: 


| 


| 


| 


Cotuley. 


Lato. | 


| knew who ftroke him. 


abith before the perſon oppoſed. 


\ 


STR 


Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shak. | 
_ Strive for the truth unto death. Zcclus. iv. 28. 
Why doſt thou ſtrive againſt him? Feb, xxx11L.I 3. 
Charge them that they ſtrive not about words, 
to no profit. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 
Avoid contentions and ſtrivings about the law, 
| | | Tit. iii. 9. 
This is warrantable conflict for trial of our 
faith; ſo that theſe ſtrivings are not a contending 
with ſuperior powers. — L' Efirange. 
Thus does every wicked. man that contemns 
God; who can fave or deſtroy him who /trives 
with his Maker? Tillotſon. 
If inteſtine broils alarm the hive, 
For two pretenders oft for empire ſtrlve, 
The vulgar in divided fact ions jar, 
And murm'ring ſounds proclaim the civil war. 
| Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe by contrariety of qualities. 
Now private pity /trove with publick hate, 
Reaſon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denb. 
4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emu- 
late; to contend in excellence. 
| Nor that ſweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inſpir' d 
, Caſtalian ſpring, might with this paradiſe 


Of Eden ſtrive. Milton. 


STRI'VER, strłv-ür. u. , [from /trive,} One | 


who labours; one who contends. 


STRO'KAL, $tro'k-AL. u. /. An inſtrument uſed | 


by glaſs-makers. Bailey. 
STROKE or Strook, stro'k. Old preterite of 


* 


/irike, now commonly ſtruck. 
He, hoodwiuked with kindneſs, 


| Sidney. 
STROKE, strö'k. x. /. [from ſtrooꝶ, the pre- 
terite of /trike.] 
I. A blow; à knock; a 
bedy upon another, | 
The oars were ſilver, | 1 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtrole, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. Shah. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
His white-man'd ſteeds, that bow'd beneath the 
yoke, © + os 
He chear'd to courage with a gentle ſtrobe; 
Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the foe, 
And rifing ſhook his lance in act to throw. Dryden. 
2. A hoſtile blow. | - | 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Sh. 


* 


ſudden act of one 


1 


He entered, aud won the whole kingdom of 


Naples, without ſtriking a ſtroke, Bacon. 
Both were of ſkining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dryd. 
I had a long deſign upon the ears of Curl; but 
the rogue would never allow me a fair ſtroke at 
them, though my penknife was ready, Swift. 

3. A ſudden diſeaſe or afflition- 

Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Shate/p. King Lear, 
At this one ſtroke the man look'd dead in law; 

Hie flatterers ſcamper, and his friends withdraw. 


| © Harte. 

4. The ſound of the clock. < 
What is 't o'clock? | 

Upon the ſtroke of four. Shate/p, Richard III. 
5. The touch of a pencil, '\ | 
Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they faine! 

Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line. Pope. 
6. A touch ; a maſterly or eminent effort. 
Another in my place would take it for a notable 
_ firoke of goodbreeding, to compliment the reader. 


fully, moſt delight the reader. Dryd. State of Tnnce.. 


As he purchaſed the firſt ſucceſs in the preſent | 


war, by forcing into thefervice of the confederates 
an army that was raiſed againſt them, he will 


- Do as adverſaries do in law ; | | | 


leaſt of all men 


| 


6 : | L' Eftrange. * 
The boldeſt frokes of poetry, when managed art- | 


STR 


A verdi& more puts me 
eſtate; I queſtion not but 
finiſhing froke. | 

Iſiodore's collection was the great 
ftroke, which in its niain parts has been 0 


7 


in poſſeſſion of n 
You Will give it the 
rbutbnst. 

and bold 


47 
140 tered 


to be an impudent forgery, Z 
7. An effect ſuddenly 
duced. 
8. Power; efficacy. 
Theſe having equal authority for inſtruction gt 
the young prince, and well agreeing, bare e 
role in divers faculties. . 
5 Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the 1 
cident beams; thoſe that are diaphanous reſend 
them too, and that refraftion has ſuch a Ares, 10 
the production of colours generated by the rain, 
tion of light through drops of water, that exits 
- a rainbow through divers other tranſparent bodies, 
f Bake. , 
He has a great froke with the reader, whe he. 
condemns any of my poems, to make the wid 
have a better opinion of them. Dla 
The ſubtile efluvia of the male ſeed hays the 
greateſt role in generation, Ray, 


To STROKE, $tro'k. v. a. [pepacan, Sax.) 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of 
kindneſs or endearment ; to ſooth, 

Thus children do the filly birès they find 

With froaking hurt, and too much cramming Eil. 
J1dney, 
Ihe ſenior weaned his younger ſhall teach, : 

More /{roken and made of when aught it doth alle, 
| More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile, 7.7; 
Thy praiſe or diſpraiſe is to me alike, : 
ſtrike. 
| Hen Jona. 

He ſet forth a proclamation, froating the 7:0. 
ple with fair promiſes, and humouring them with 
invectives againſt the king and government. Ban, 

He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind, 

He ftro&d her cheeks. | | 

Come, let us practiſe death; 

Stole the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dry, 
She -pluck'd the riſing flow'rs, and fed 

The gentle beaſt, and fondly froak*d his head, Ad. 
2. To rud gently in one direction, 

When the big-udder'd cows with patience ſtand, 
Waiting the ftrotings of the damſel's hand. Gy, 
To STROLL, $tro'l. v. 2. To wander; to 
ramble; to rove ; to be a vagrant. 

She's mine, and thine, and „rolling up and down, 

| Granvili, 

Your wine Jlock'd up, your butler rl d abroad, 

| Pipe, 

Theſe mothers roll, to beg ſuſtenance for tici 
helpleſs infants, Ig 


STRO'LLER, str0'l-lar. 2. /. [from frolb.] 4 
vagrant ; a wanderer ; a vagabond. 
Two brother-hermits, ſaints by trade, 

Diſguis'd in tatter'd habits, went 

To a ſmall village down in Kent; 

Where, in the fro!lers canting ſtrain, 

They begg'd from door to door in vain, Swift, 
The men of pleaſure, who never go to church, 
form their ideas of the clergy from a few poor 
rollers they often obſerve in the ſtreets. Swi 


STROND, strond'. n. /. [for ſrand.] Ti 
beach; the bank of the water, Obſolete. 
80 looks the /{rond whereon th' imperious food 
Hath left a witneſs d uſurpation. Shak. Heul. 


STRONG, 8trong'. adj. [yenans, Sax.] ; 
1. Vigorous ; forceful; of great ability 0 
; HOY. | | 
Though *gan the villain wax fo fierce and /roþ 
That nothing may ſuſtain his {urious force, 
"He caſt him down to ground, and all along 
Drew him through dirt and mire. elfe. 
| The flrong-wing?d Mercury ſhould fetch _ up, 
And ſet thee by Jove's ſide. Shak. Antony and Clap. 


Hafer 
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* 


One doth not froke me, nor the other 


L Hatt. 


. 


give one of the finiſhing ftrofes to ic, and help to 


conclude the great work, Addiſon, 


That our oxen may be ffrong to labour. 
13 In Ilir. 1, 
e Ale alt te 


STR 


"The Marſian and Sabellian race, 

ö fung limb'd and ſtout. Dryden, 
1 Orſes the frong to greater ſtrength muſt yield; 

He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill'd. Dryd. 


. :Ged ; ſecure from attack. 

125 l Troy's ſtrong immures | 
The raviſh'd Helen with wanton Paris ſleeps. Sha. 
An army of Engliſh engaged between an army 
ol a greater number, freſh and in vigour on the 
one fide, and 2 town frong in fortification, and 
ſtrong in men, on the other, | Bacon. 
It is no matter how things are; ſo a man ob- 
ſerve but the agreement of his own imaginations, 
And talk conformably, it is all truth: ſuch caſtles 
in the air will be as frong holds of truth as the de- 
monſtrations of Euclid, | Locke. 


3. powerful; mighty. 


While there was war between the houſes of 


gaul and David, Abner made himſelf frong for 

.* Samnbb-»  ; | 28 Sam. iii. 6. 
The merchant-adventurers being a ſtrong com- 
pany, and well undetſet-with rich men and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacon. 
Thoſe that are ſtrong at ſea may eaſily bring 
mem to what terms they pleaſe. 
The weak, by thinking themſelves frong, are 
induced to proclaim war againſt that which ruins 
them; and the frong, by conceiting themſelves 
weak, are thereby rendered as uſeleſs as if they 
really were ſo. | South's Sermons, 


4, Supplied with forces. It has in this ſenſe 
a very, particular conſtruction. We ſay, a 
thouſand ſtrong; as we ſay, twenty years 
old, or ten yards long. = 
When he was not ſix-and-twenty /irong, 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the ſnore. 
_ - Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He was, at his riſing from Exeter, between fix 
and ſeven thouſand trong. Bacon. 
In Britain's lovely ifle a ſhining throng 
War in his cauſe, thouſand beautics frong. Tickell. 
3. Violent; forcible ;, impetuous. 
A river of ſo ftrong a current, that it ſuffereth 
not the ſea to flow up its channel. Heylyn. 
But her own king ſhe likens to his 'Thames, 
Serene yet frong, majeſtick yet ſedate, 
Swift without violence, without terror great, Prior. 


6. Hale ; healthy. ; 


Better is the poor, being ſound and frong in con- 


* Rtitution, than a rich man afflicted in his body. 
| ; : _ Beelus. XX. 14. 
7. Forcibly acting on the imagination. 


This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a per- 


ſonation that ever was. 


8. Ardent ; eager; poſitive ; zealous, 
Her mother, ever frog againſt that match, 
And firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he ſhall ſhuffle her away. Sbaleſp. 
in choice of committees for ripening buſineſs 


for the council, it is better to chuſe indifferent | 
Perſons, than to make an indifferency by putting | 


in thoſe that are firong on both ſides. 
The knight is a much ftronger tory in the coun- 
try than in town, which is neceſſary for the keep- 
=] 3 Op 15 intereſt. i 
9. Full; having any quality in a great degree; 
affecting the ſi bt forcibly. F FRG 
By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect 
2. firong and full white, ſuch as is that of paper ; 
but ſome duſky obſcure. one, fuch as might ar iſe 
from a mixture of light and darkneſs, or from 
white and black, that is, a grey, or dun, or ruſſet 
brown. ee 2 0 47,4 p Newton's Opticks. 
- \ Thus ſhall there be made two bows of colours; 
an interior and fronger by one reflexion in the 
drops, and an exterior and fainter by two; for the 
light becomes fainter by every reflexion. 
5 8 Newton's Optichs. 
To, Potent ; intoxicating. l 
Set flrong beer to rub your horſes heels. Swift. 


12. Affecting the ſmell powerfully. 


Aadiſon. 


+ 


Bacon. N 


Bacon. : 


ö Addiſon, f 


| 


_— 


STR 


11. Having a deep tincture; affecting the 

taſte forcibly. 
Many of their propoſitions ſavour very /rong 

of the old leaven of innovations. King Charles, 


The prince of Cambay's daily food 
Is aſps, and baſlliſk, and toad; | 
Which makes him have ſo ftrong a breath, 
Each night he ſtinks a queen to death. Hudibras, 
Add with Cecropian thyme frong-ſcented cen- 
taury. : Dryden, 
The heat of a human body, as it grows more in- 
tenſe, makes the urine ſmell more frong. Arbutb. 
13. Hard of digeſtion ; not eaſily nutrimental. 
Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
age. ä Hebrews, 
I4. Furniſhed with abilities for any thing. 
I was ftronger in prophecy than in criticiſm, 
| | ; Dryden, 
15. Valid; confirmed. „ 
In proceſs of time, an ungodly cuſtom grown 
ftrong was kept as a law. Wiſdom, xiv. 16. 
16. Violent; vehement; forcible. 
In the days of his fleſh he offered up prayers, 
with rong crying and tears. Heb. v. 7. 


on the minds of men: and whoſoever denies this, 

as-he is in point of religion atheiſtical, ſo in un- 

derſtanding brutiſh. F. Corbet. 

17. Cogent; concluſive. 

8 Meſſengers . 

Of trong prevailment in unharden'd youth. Shak. 
Produce your cauſe; bring forth your Arong 

reaſons, Tfaiah. 
What frong cries muſt they be that ſhall drown 

ſo loud a clamour of impieties! 


which have been controverted; and for that very 
reaſon, becauſe they are the fronge/t. Waterland. 
18. Able; ſkilful; of great force of mind. 
There is no Engliſh ſoul 
More ftronger to direct you than yourſelf, 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of paſſion. Shak. Henry VIII. 
19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. 
| Full on his ankle fell the pond*rous ſtone, 
Burſt the /rong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. 
| Pope. 
20. Forcibly written; compriſing much mean- 
ing in few words. 8 | 
Like her ſweet voice is thy harmonious ſong, 
As high, as ſweet, as eaſy, and as ſtrong, Smith, 


STRONGF1'STED, stro6ng'-flst”-id. adj. rng 
and %.] Stronghanded, | 


John, who was pretty /trong ſiſted, gave him ſuch 
a ſqueeze as made his eyes water, Arbuibnot. 


| 
; 
| 
x 
| 
| 


deſcend to his child, and an infant, another would 


defend his right. Sperſer. 


" ftronghand. Ratcigh. 
STRO'NGLY, strong'-IF. adv, [from ftrong.] 
1. With ſtrength ; powerfully ; forcibly; 


cauſe it draweth f/rongly the fatteſt juice of the 
earth, - 2 Bacon. 
The dazzling light 


| When the attention is Arongly fixed to any 
ſubject, all that is ſaid concerning it makes a 
deeper impreſſion. Watts. 


manner as to laſt ; in ſuch a manner as not 


| eaſily to be forced. : 


Water impregnated with ſalt attenuates ftrongly. 
et Arbuthnot. 


{ 


2. With ftrength ; with firmneſs ; in fuch a 


5 


Ihe ſcriptures make deep and Prong impreſſions | 


( 


They wanting land wherewith to ſuſtain their | 
people, and the Tuſcans having more than enough, | 


it was their meaning to take what they needed by | 


| 


1 
/ 


Decay of Piety, | 
The /trongeft and moſt important texts are theſe | 


,STRO'NGHAND, strông'-händ. u. . [ frong 
and Hand.] Force; violence. TEE 
: When their captain dieth, if the ſeniory ſhould | 


thruſt him out by /fronghand, being then unable to | 


| 
| The colewort is an enemy to any plant, be- 


\ 
| 


: 
; 


STR 


Great Dunſinane he frongly fortifies. Shake/p. 
Let the foundations be ſtrongly laid. Ezra, vi. 3. 

3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. : 
All theſe accuſe him ſtrongly. Shateſp. 
The ruinous conſequences of Wood's patent have 
been frongly repreſented by both houſes. Swift. 


STRONGWA'TER, ströng“-wa'- tür. n. ſ-| frong 
and avater.] Diſtilled ſpirits. 

Metals receive in readily flrongwaters ; and 
flrongwaters do readily, pierce into metals and 
ſtones 7 and ſome will touch upon gold, that will 
not touch upon filver. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


| STROOK, 8trik”, The preterite of frike, uſed 


in poetry for fruck. 
A ſudden tempeſt from the deſart flew: 
With horrid wings, and thunder'd as it blew : 
Then, whirling round, the quoins together trosł. 


Sandy. 
a That conq'ring look, | 
When next beheld, like lightning froot : 
My'blaſted ſoul, and made me bow. Waller. 


He, like a patient angler, ere he H, 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryd. 


' STROPAE, stré'“-fé. u. J. [frophe, Fr. ceoph. ] 


A ſtanza. | 

STROVE, stro'v. The preterite of rive. 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he trove 
to climb to the height of terribleneſs. Sidney. 


To STROUT, strou't. v. 2. [fruſſen, Germ.] 
To ſwell with an appearance of greatneſs; 
to walk with affected dignity; to ſtrut. 
This is commonly written rut, which 
ſeems more proper. 

To STROUT, strou't. v. a. To ſwell out; to 
puff out; to enlarge by affectation. 

I will make a brief liſt of the particulars in 
an hiſtorical truth nowiſe frouted, nor made 
greater by language. | Bacon, 

To STROW, strö'. . n. [See To STREW.] 

t. To ſpread by being ſcattered. : 

Angel forms lay entranc'd, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that firow the brooks 
In Valombrofa. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. To ſpread by ſcattering ; to beſprinkle. 

All the ground | | 
With ſhiver'd armour frown. Milton's ParadiſeLoft. 

Come, ſhepherds, come, and /trow with leaves 
the plain; | 
Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. Dryd. 
With ofter floats the ſtanding water Aron; 
With maſſy ſtones make bridges if it flow. Dryden. 
3- To ſpread. 


There have been three years dearth of corn, 


and every place ftrow'd with beggars. 
4. To ſcatter; to throw at random. 
Synah, can I tell thee more? 
And of our ladies bowre; 
But little need to flrow my ſtore, 
Suffice this hill of our. 
The tree in ſtorme 
The glad earth about her frows _ : 
With treaſure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 
Poſſeſſion kept the beaten road, 
And gather'd all his brother frow'd. 
To STROWL, strö&'l. v. u. 
wander. [See STROLL. | | | 
Tis ſhe who nightly frowls with ſaunt'ring 
| ACE. | F) 
To STROY, ströôy“, v. a. [for deſtroy.] _ 
Dig garden, roy mallow, now niay you at eaſe, 


| Tuſſr. 


Swift. 


Swift. 
To range; to 


Had Aaſh'd too frongly on his aking ſight. Addiſon, STRUCK, strük'. The old preterite and par- 


ticiple paſſive of ſtrike: 


This meſſage bear: the Trojans and their chief 


Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief; 
Struck with ſo great a name, and all on fire, 
The youth replies, whatever you require. Dryden. 
In a regular plantation, I can place myſelf in 
its ſeveral centers, ſo as to view all the walks 
flruck from them. Spectator. 
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High on his car Seluſtris Brock my view, Srav'nrEr, strim'-pit, n. ſ. [Of doubtful To STvs, stäb'. v. a. [from the noun 


Whom ſeepter d ſlavesingoldenharneſsdrew.Popr. original. Strapo vieux mot palliardiſe : | foree up; to extirpate. 3 To 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, [ fluprum, Lat.] A whore; a proſtitute. | His two tuſks ſerve for fighting and ſeeding. b 

Audglitt'ringthoughts fruc4 out at ev'ry line. Pope. | Trevoux. the help whereof he ub; up edible roots out 5 5 

grau cen, atrik'n. The old participle} How like a younker or « prodigal |  9ound, ortearsolt the bark of trees. Grew's % 

paſſive. of tribe. The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, The other tree was gricv'd, of, 
Down 14 duke, his joints diſſolv d aſunder, | Hugg'd and embraced by the Arumpet wind! : Grew Icrubby, dried a- cop, Was ſtunted; 

Blind with the light and fruchon dead wich wonder. How like a prodigal doth ſhe return, So the next parſon ubb'd and burnt it. St 

| 5 Fairfax. Lean, rent, and beggar d by the frumpet wind! Shak. | STU'BRED, stäb-bid. adj. from Pub.) Tris. 

| Ne er could the rumpet, cated ; ſhort and thick. . Tun. 


All liquors fruckes make round circles, and 5 
| iru | e T with all her double vigour, art, and nature, A. pain he in his head- piece fecls, 
| Silent, and in face | Once ſtir my temper; but this virtuous maid | Againſt a £ubbed tree he reels, 
Confounded, long they ſat as frucken mute. Mili. Subdues me quite. ee Meqſure for Meqſure. And up went poor Hobgoblin's hee}s. 
Ly e 


* 
„ 


' Drayt 
| / | If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord Ta ioiohe ch et, 
* nf. [ſtr Aure, From = other foul unlawful touch, Hang 2 — 22 8 
| 10 "_ ara from ftruttus, Lat.] f | Be not to be a /{rumpet, I am none. Shap. Othello. Garlands, ribbons, and fine pockies, B. ee, 
T. of building; practice of building. 8 Common fame is as falſe and impudent as a 5 P Hen Fſa. 


His ſon builds on, and never is content, 5 | STV'BBEDNESS, 8thb'-bid=nis. 1. f. fro 
Tl che laſt farthing is in Grofure ſpent. Dryden, Common res te ou had his "ho Senke.  fiubbed:) The tate of being "ety thick, 
2. Manner of building; form; make. Before the holy prieſt my vows were tied; 4 and truncated, ET 
K n have gone about to inform them ;4 50 came I not a firumpet, but a bride, Dryden, | STU'BBLE, stübl. . J. [eRouble, Er. Appel, 
ut, tor want of inſight into the Aructure and To STRUMPET, trum plt V. a. To make Dut. Aipula, Lat.! The ſtalks of Corn 


N eg terraqueous a w a whore ; to debauch. left in the field by the reaper. 


: AN If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 1 This ſuggeſted 
3. Edifice; building. 5 1 do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, j At ſome time, when his ſoaring inſolence 
Ecbatana her fru#ure vaſt there ſhews, Being //rumpeted by the contagion. Shateſp. Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
And Hecatompylos her hundr ed gates, Milton. | STRUN Gs strung”. The preterite and Parti- To kindle their dry Hubble, and their blaze 
High on a rock of ice the ſtructure lay. Pope. ciple paſſive of ring. | + Shall darken him for ever. | Shake, 
There ſtands a fru@ure.of majeſlick frame, Pope. ! The. rung bow points out the Cynthian queen. You, by thus much ſcene, 
STzuDe or Strode, strò d. x. , A ttock of ä ne Ny | Gay. Know by the ſtubble what the cornehath bene.Claj», 
breeding mares, | Bailey. To STRUT, strüt“. v. 2. [ frufſen, Germ.] Jt a ſmall red flower in the Tubble fields, calle! 
To STRv'GGLE, strüg I. v. a. [Of uncertain | 1- To walk with affected dignity; to ſwell } 45 TW ſve 
etymology.] Is j with ſtatelineſs. 7 1 5 BY 1 
VCCCCCCCCTCCCCCCCCCCCCWC he re of te onn ret Dn 
wn * 7 5 5 1 A 3 ryden, 
2, Lo ſtrive; to contend ; to conteſt. 171 fon an Loogre ; 


| | up hi d rut in his gait ! Thrice happy Duck, employ'dinthreſhing , 
No man is guilty of an act of intemperance nn ̃ fox 1h Step. Thy toll is leflen'd, and thy profits rege 


but he might have forborne it; not without i i After the firſt crop is off, they plow in th: 
ſome trouble from the /irugglings of the contrary ; Vet art „ * . Jonſon. ö wheat ſtubble. I Mortimer" Hiiſtandr,, 
* ot fill the thing was 137" 8 The falſe ſyren | STU BBORN, stub'-bara. adj. [This word, 
EY n the time of Henry VIII. differences of re- | Strut on the waves, and ſhe ws the brute below. Dryd. of which no obvious etymology appear, 
1 dere che nation into two mighty factions; We will be with you ere the crowing cock js derived by Min/heav from floutborn ; re- 
71 5 under the name of Papiſt and Proteſtant, 1 Salutes the light, and firuts before his feather'd | ferred by Junius to oifaps 3 and deduced 
eruggicd in her bowels with many various events. flock, | Dryden. | better by Mr. Lye, from tub, perhaps from 


| | Temple. 

1 repent, like ſome deſpairing wretch ; 
That boldly plunges in tha fightful deep, | 
Then pants and ſtruggles wid the whirling waves, 


2. To ſwell ; to protuberate. | 

The goats with /tcutting dugs ſhall homeward 
ſpeed, Lays |: g ee | 

And catches every ſlender red to ſave him. Smith. . The bg 15 mY with pos rg We — | 


flub-born.] - © | 
1. Obſtinate; inflexible ; contumacious, 
Strifeful Atin in their fubborn mind 
Coals.of contention and hot vengeance tin'd $44, 


4 
4 


Tak care Sn A j . . ; i Then ſtood he neere the doore, and proud to dran 
8. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies As thy Hrutting bags with money riſe | F 
or diſtreſs. n | The love c hein i. ef an dual fe. bee, The fullorus bow, thrice tied, andthcice n 
bk RO. My nature, firugg/es till, | STRUT, strüt'. u. / [from the verb.] An 6 
n idle eee __ ill. Dryden. affeRation of ſtatelineſs in the walk. | Stubborn to juſtice, apt t aceuſe it, and 


a . 0 Certain gentlemen, by ſmirking countenances fu ee ViIL 
And better ſhun the bait than fruggle in the ſnare. and an ungainly ftrut in their walk, have got} . „ ll 4 | a . 


ed Dryden. preferment. Swift. . 5 
lf men ftrupgle through as many troubles to ö STUB sthb/. x. 1. [rreb Sax, Aub 2 wm 1 BEI? ws OS 8 0 een 25 Clare 
be miſerable as to be happy, my readers may "fob put 3 Tl. 3 , L il not 1 __ is gn pow ing, 85 
be perſuaded to be good.  Speftator, 1. A thick mort ſtock left when the reſt is „„ xg at eee 
eee, ee owatiewt) | . A r W rel 15 | 2. Perſiſting; perſevering ; ſteady, = 
| * „ F cut off. a ü | ! All this is to be had only from the epi 
2. Labour; effort. N Dametas guided the horſes ſo ill, that the wheel } themſelves, with fubborn attention, and more 


8. Conteſt ; contention. _ . 4 coming over A great. ful of 2 tree, overturned than common application. Lale. 
When, inthe diviſion of parties, men only ſtrove] the coach. Sidney. ] z. Stiff; not pliable ; inflexible; not cabiy 
for the firſt place in the prince's favour, an honeſt | All about old ſtocks and Hubs of trees, admitting impreſſion. | 
man might look upon the Hruggle with indif-} Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever ſeen, Love ſoftens me, and blows up fires which pas 
e, 1 | Addiſon. | Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees, Spenſer. Through my tough heart, and melt the ſubborn 
It began and ended without any of thoſe unna- | Io buy at the fub is the belt for the buyer, maſs, T : Didi. 
tural frugglee for the chair, which haue diſturbed] Mere umely proviſion, the cheaper is fire. Tar.. lake a plant of Aldor, oak, 
the peace of this great city,  gAftterbury. Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke, DH. 
8. Agony; tumultuous diſtreſs. Sub hath put out ſometimes a tree of another kind. 4. Hardy ; firm. 
STRUMA, $trd'-mi. u. , [Lat.] A glan- 5 TI  Bacon's Natural Hiftory. Patience under torturing pain, gui 
dular &yelling ; the king's evil. x 1 | „ „ I Where ftubborn ſtoicks would complain, %, 
4 pirwlhat wa | 8 Live on tough roots and fubs, to thirſt inur d, [. i ; a a 
A gentlewoman had a Htruma about the inſtep, ] Men to much miſe hardſhins : 5. Harſh ; rough; rugged. f 6 
| ar Ein Me miſery and hardſhips born. Milton. We will ſe any thing that is hard an 
very hard and deep about the tendons, V iſem. Surg. Prickly fubs inſtead of rees are found,. Pubborn, but by > lolt an{wer deaden their fort 
8 ous, _ 9 {from fruma.] Or woods with knots and knaresdeform'd and old; j ut by a ſott Barn. 
TDainted with the king's evil. , 41 Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. Dryden. W is a imolies ſome- 
Ho to treat them when frumeys, ſeirrhous, 2. A log; a block. | 6. 3 We wes 15 ter nr Locke has 
or cancerous * Wiſeman." You: ſhall have mare ado to drive aur dulleſt ung Ok 2 : 


| | » . N F praule- 

A A glandulons-conſumption, ſuch as does not  and-lazieſt.youth, our Rocks and Hubs, from the catachreſtically uſed it in a ſenſe ot 12 
affect the lungs with a rupture of its veſſels, | infinite deſire of ſuch a happy nurture, than we STVU'BRORNLY, stͤb'-bürn-Iy. adv. "i : 
and coughing up blood, is produced by frumous | have now to haul our choiceſt wits to that aſi- | ſubborn.] Obſtinately; contumacious 2 
or ſcrophulous humours. Blackmore. } nine feaſt of ſow-thiltles and brambles. Milton. inflexibly. gallen 


ee 


* ann - 


Fucco, stük-K 


7 A poſt; a ſtake. In ſome ſuch meaning 


„IT. U 
eie he did repugn the truth, 


1 full lects his book, and ftubborn/ 
2 * Beds 
$9 cloſe they chng, ſo flubbornly retire, 
- love” iolent than the chymiſt's fire. 
rn PASTE 7 . Garth. 
, 8s, 8tb-burn-nlis. z./. [from 
5; 4 ata; Obſtin y; vitious ſtoutneſs; 
Ar infleribility. Dryden has uſed 
it in commendation, 1 | 5 
| Happy is your grace, 
That can tranſlate the Stubbornneſs of fortune . 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtile. Shak. As you like it. 
He hoſe 2 courſe leaft ſubje to envy, between 
Riff fubbornneſs and filthy flattery. : Hayward. 
Patriots, in peace, affert the people's right, 
With noble fubbornnefs reſiſting might, Dryden. 
Stubbornngſs, and an obſtinate diſobedience, muſt 
e maſtered with blows, | Locke. 
It failed, partly by the accident of a ſtorm, and 
dy by the ffulbornngſũ or treachery of that co- 
ony for whoſe relief it was deſigned. | 
grv'nBy, stüb'- by. adj. [from Hub.] Short 
and thick; ſhort and ſtrong. OH 
The baſe is ſurrounded with a garland of black 
and tabby briſtles, . Grew's M. ufeum. 
$7vU/BNAIL, stüb“-nal. n. /. Liub and ral. ] 
A nail broken off ; ſhort thick nail. | 
6. u. Italian; Aue, Fr.] 
A kind of fine plaſter for walls. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, | 
Groteſco roofs, and ſtucco floors. 255 Pope. | 
Sruck, stük'. The preterite and participle 
i ve of flick. h 
e FR infamous brands have records fuck 
upon any, than thoſe who uſed the beſt parts 
for the worſt ends ? Decay of Piety. 


pa 
pb 


The pattne:'sof theircrime will learn obedjence; | 


When they lock up and fee their fellow-traitors | 
Stuck on a fork, and black ning in the Jun. Addiſen. | 
When the polypus, from forth his cave | 

Torn with full fore, reluctant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are fuck with ſtones and ſands, 


Pope. | 


$tucko'er withtitles,and hunground with ſtrings, 


That thou may ſt be by kings, or whores of kings. 


5 Pepe. 
Zrvcx, stäk“. u. J. A thruſt. | 
lz had a paſs with rapier, feabbard and all; and 
he gives me the fuck in with ſuch a mortal motion, 
that it is inevitable. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 
STu'cKLE, stük I. 1. . [too, Scott.] A 
number of ſheaves laid together in the field 
to.dry. | Ainſworth. 
$TvD, sthd'. u. /. {rcuvu, Sax.) | 


perhaps it is to be taken in the following 
Y paſſage, which I do not underſtand. 
A barn in the country, that hath one fingle 
Hul, or one height of ſtuds to the roof, is two 
ſhillings a foot. Mortimet's Huſbandry. 
3. A nail with a large head driven for or- 
nament; any ornamental knob or protu- 

berance. | Sem: 
Handles were to add, 


A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 
With coral clafps and amber fluds, Naleigb. 
Cryſtal and myrrhine cups, emboſs'd with gems 
And Hud: of _ Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
pon a plane are feveral ſmall oblong fud:, 
Placed regularly ina quincunx order. vod tb. on Faſſ. 
A deik he had of curious work, 
Wich glitOring Aud. about. Swift. 
| - 3+ [rrode, Sax. fod, Iſland. is a ſtallion.] A 
Collection of breeding horſes and mares. 
mm dhe fuds of Ireland, where cate is taken, 
De lee harſes bred of excellent ſhape, vigour, and 
1 el. 
9 STUD, stüd“. v. a. {from the noun.) To 


ion in the law. Sat. Hen. VI. | 


| x. Learned; verſed in any ſtudy ; qualified 


Sift. | 


that he needed not uſe arguments to perſuade 


{ 


| (dious;] | | 3 
. 1. Contemplatively ; with cloſe application 
For which he now was making Audi. Chapman's 11, | | * | | 
| 2. Diligently ; carefully; attentively. 


s u 


Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 4 


Their harneſs uiid all with gold and pear!.Shot. 
A filver ſtudded ax, alike beſtow'd. Dryd. An. 
'STU/DENT, 8tU'-dent. x. . L fudens, Lat.] 
A man given to books; a ſcholar ; a book- 
ih man. | 
Keep a gameſter from dice, and a good fludent 
from his book. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
This grave advice tome ſober /tudent bears, 
And loudly rings it in his fellows ears. Dryd. Per. 
A fitudent ſhall do more in one hour, when all 
things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, 
than in four at a dull ſeaſon. . Mattis Logick.. 
11ightly touch the ſubject, and recommend it to 
ſome /tudent of the profeſſion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
STU'DIED, $stud'-yd. adj. [from /udy.)] 


by ſtudy. | 
fle died 


As one that had been fludied in his death, 
To tkrow away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle, Sbaleſp. 


Which I do owe you. S . Antony and Clecpatra. 
It will be fit that ſome man, reatonably diced 
in the law, go as chancellor. Bacon. 
2. Having any particular inclination. Out 
of uſe. 
A prince ſhould not be ſo looſely ſtudiaõd as to 
remember ſo weak a compoſition. Shakeſp. 
STU'D1ER, stüd“-y-ür. 1. /. (from fudy.] One 
who ſtudies. 
Lipſius was a great ſtudier of the ſtoical philo- 
fophy : upon his death-bed his friend told him, 


him to patience; the philoſophy which he had 
ſtudied would furniſh him: he anſwers him, Lord 
Jeſus, give me Chriſtian patience, Tillotſon, 
There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a 
rational creature and /tudier of that law, as the 
poſitive laws of commonwealths, Locke, 


STu'piovs, sti'-dzhus. adj. | fudieux, Fr. | 


fludioſus, Lat.] 
1. Given to books and contemplation; given 
to learning. | | 
A proper remedy for wandering thoughts he that 
mall propoſe, would do great ſervice to the fudi- 
ous and contemplative part of mankind. Locle. 
2. Diligent ; buſy. | 


Studious to find new friends and new allies. T ic#ell. | 


3. Attentive to; careful: with of, | 
Divines muſt become ſtudious of pious and vene- 
rable antiquity. | 
| The people made | 
Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade, Dry. 
There are who, fondly /iudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their il|-natur'd land 
Induce. | Philips. 
4. Contemplative ; ſuitable to meditation, 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the /tudious cleiſters pale. 
Him for the /tudious ſhade 
Kind nature form'd. Thomſon's Summer. 
STv'/p10UsSLY, stü-dzhüs-Iy. adv. [from /tu- 


Milton, 


to literature. 


On a ſhort pruning hook his head reclines, | 
And /udiouſly ſurveys his gen'rous vines. 
4 | | Dryden's LEneid, | 
All of them ſtudionſiy cheriſhed the memory of 
their honourable extraction, Atterbury, 


STu/DIQUSNESS, stü'“-dzhüs-nis. 2. /. [from 
| 


ſtudious.] Addiction to ttudy. _ | 
STU'DY,stad'-y.n./. leſtude, Fr. ſtudium, Lat.] 


1. Application of mind to books and learning. 


During the whole time of his abode in the uni- 
verſity, Hammond generally ſpent thirteen hours 


I am well ue for a liberal thanks | 


_ White. | 


STU 


Engage the mind in fudy by a conſideration ci 
the divine pleaſures of truth and knowledge. alt, 
2+ Perplexity; deep cogitation. 
Th' idea of her life ſhall ſweetly creep 
Into his ui of imagination. $hab/p. Mach Ade, 
The king of Caſtile, a little confuſed, and in 4 
Audy, Taid, That can J not do with my lionour. 


Bacau a Henry VII. 


» oy 


| What can happen 
To me above this wretchedneſs? All your fudies 
Malt me a curſe like this, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Without Au this art is not attained, nor fit to 
be attained, Halyday. 
Juſt men they ſeem'd, and all their dy bent 


3. Attention; meditation; contrivance, 


| To worſhip God aright, and know his works, MIt. 


4. Any particular kind of learning. | 
Studies ſerve for delight in privatenefs and re- 
_ tiring, for ornament in diſcourſe, and for ability 
in the judgment and diſpoſition of buſinefs, 
Bacon's Eſſays, 
F. Subject of attention. 
The holy ſcriptures, eſpecially the New Teſta- 
ment, are her daily u. Law. 
6. Apartment appropriated to literary em- 
ployment. 
Get me a taper in my udy, Lucius. | 
| Shakeſpþ. Julius Cæſur. 
Knock at the fudy, where r bent, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots. Shat, Titus Andronicus. 
Let all ftzdies and libraries be towards the eaſt. 
N Woiton. 
Some ſervants of the king viſited the lodgings of 
the accuſed members, and ſealed up their fludies 
and trunks, | Clarendon, 
| Both adorn'd their age ; 

One for the judy, t' other for the ſtage. Dryden, 
To STUDY, stud'-y. v. 2. [udeo, Lat. eu- 
dier 5 Fr S | : 
1. To think with very cloſe application; to 

muſe, | 
found a moral firſt, and then ludied for a fable. 
S Swifts 
2. To endeavour diligently. 
Study to be quiet, and do your own buſineſs, 
I The. iv. IT, 


To STU'DY, $tUd'-y, v. a. 


1. To apply. the mind to. Fe 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ſtudy houſehold good. Miſtan. 
If a gentleman be to ſſudh avy language, it ought 
to be that of his own country. : Locke. 
2. To confider attentivelxy. | 
He hath fudied her well, and tranflated her out 
of honeſty into Engliſh. Shak. Merry Hives. 
Study thyſelf : what rank, or what degree 


| The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee. 


LIT 2, Dryden s Perfuus, 

| You have ſtudied every ſpot of ground in Flan- 
ders, which has been the ſcene of battles and ſieges. 
N Dryden. 

| 3. To learn by application. ys 
You could, for a need, ffudy a ſpeech of ſome 
dozen lines, which I would ſet down. Shak. Hamlet, 


STUFE, stüf“ x. / [foffe, Dut. fog, Fr." 
1 I. Any matter or body. 8 


| Let Phidias have rude and obſlinate fi to 


matter it might have had, Hooker, 
The workman on his /zF his ſkill doth ſhew, 
And yet the fa gives not the man his x ill. Davies, 
Of brick, and of that /, they caſt to build 
: Milton, 


A city and tow'r. 


Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the 


triangle hath there moſt ſubſtance of ff, 
Moon s Mechanical Exerciſe, 


- 


of the day in fudy. 


Study gives ſtrength to the mind; converſation, ; 
Temple. 


grac E. 


adorn with ſtuds or tining knobs. 


i 


Fell. 2. Materials ouf 


Thy verſe fwells with op 
That chou art ven natural in thiue art. $5, Times, 


Cæſer 


- 


carve : though his art do that it ſhould, his work 
will lack that beauty which otherwiſe in fitter 


of which any thiog is made. 
o fine and ſmooth, 
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5. Eſſence; elemental part. 
Though 3 in the trade of war I have ſlain men, 


95 Matter or thing. In contempt, 


1 Such woful ff as Lor Shadwell write. 


1. To fill very full with any thing. 


Milton. 
What "OR we more to do than to K. our guts 
with theſe figs? L"Eftrange. 


S T U | 


Cæſar hath weft: 0 


N Ambition mould be made of ſterner Pup. 
Sbaleſp. Julius Cafar- | 
Succeſs or . what is or is not, ſerves 
As ff for theſe two to make paradoxes. Shakeſp. | 
Thy, father, that poor rag, 
Muſt be thy ſubje&, who in ſpite put u 
To ſome ſhe-beggar, and eme . thee (+ 
Poor rogue hereditary, Shakeſp. Timon. 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 


{ 


And ſhews the ſuf; and not the workman's ſkill. | 


Raſcommon. 
3. Furniture; goods. | 
Fare away to get our fluff aboard. Sbaleſp. 
He took away locks, and gave away the king's 
Hayward. 
| | Groaning 9 loaded high - 
With fuf. Cowley 5 poppe 
4. That which fills any thing. 
- With ſome {ſweet oblivious antidote a 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous fuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Sbateſp. 


! 


1 


Vet do I hold it very fluff of th' conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murther. Sbakyp. Othello. 
6. Any mixture or medicine. 
II did compound for her 
A certain ſuf, which being ta'en would ſeize 
he. preſent power of lite. Shateſp. C ;ymbeline. 
7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
8. Textures of wool thinner and lighter than 
1 
Let us turn the woals of the land into ede 
and. of our own growth, and the hemp and 
flax growing here into linen cloth and cordage. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


O proper ff? 
92 1s the ery painting of your fear. 


9 Shakeſp. Marbeth. 
| Buch ſuff as madmen | 
Tongue and brain not. - Shakeſp. 
At this fuſty /uf” 


The large Achilles, on his preſt bed lolling, 
From his _ cheſt laughs out a-loud applauſe. 


Shakeſp. 
Pleaſe oe thyſelf the flatt r ing crowd to hear; 


Tis . fu to feed thy itching * 
Dryden's 2 108 Us. 
Anger would indite 


Dryden's Fuvenal, 
To-morrow will be time enough | 
To hear ſuch mortifying fu: Stoift. 
The free things that among rakes paſs for wit 
w_ ſpirit, muſt be Hocking ff to the ears of 
3 of delicacy. Clariſſa. | 
10. It is now ſeldom uſed in any ſenſe but in 
contempt or diſlike, 
To STUFF, stüf. v. a. [from the noun.] 


| 


92 When we ve 40 2 | 
Theſe pipes, and the e conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls. 

.. «$bakeſp. 
Each thing beheld did reel 

Our admiration ; ſhelves with cheeſes heapt ; 
_ Sheds Ali with lambs and goats, diſtinctly kept. 
| Chapman. 
mo "Though plenteous, all too little ſeems | 
To Puff this maw, this vaſt unhide- bound corps. 


This crook drew 849 adowyn, 


And. , d her apron wide with 8 ſo brown. 


1 


2. To ll to uneaſineſs. „ 4; 
Wich ſome ſweet oblivieus antidote. 8 a 


| 8 the „u d boſom of that e ſtuff. . 


Slip. 


| 


| 


ö 


1 


| 


Wien weighs upon che heart. ET, 


/_ 


'STVU 


3, To thruft into any thing. [ 
Put roſes into a glaſs with a narrow meuth, ſuf: | 
 #np them cloſe together, but without bruiſing, and 
. they retain ſmell and colour freſh a year. 
Bacon's Natural Hi 7 ay 
4. To fill by being put into any thing. 
Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
_ Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 


' Shateſp. | 


With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels u the dark abode. Dryd. n. 
Officious Baucis lays 

"FE cuſhions, fu d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe. 


Dryden, 

A bed, 
The fluffing leaves, with hides of bears o 'erſpread. 
Dryden. 


F. To ſwell out by putting ſomething in. 
[ will be the man that ſhall make you great. — 


_ doublet, and fu me out with ſtraw. 

| Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The gods for in 

Should with à ſwelling dropſy auff thy ſkin. Dryd. | 


6. To fill with ſomething 1 improper or ſuper- | 


fluous. 


It is not uſual among the beſt patterns to fruf 


the report of particular lives with matter of public 

record. Moilton. 

Thoſe accuſations arc Aued with odious gene- 

rals, that the proof s ſeldom make good. Clareudon. 
For thee I dim theſe eyes, and , this head 

With all ſuch reading as was never read, Pope. 

7. To obſtruct the organs of ſcent or reſpi- | 

ration. 


excellent perfume. 


—1 am , couſin, 1 cannot ſmell. Slap. 


8. To fill meat with ſomething of high reltth. | 


-». She went for parſly to fu a rabbet. Sp bt 
' He aim'd at all, yer never could excel 
In any thing but Aug of his veal. Xing ery, 
9. To form by ſtuffing. . | 
An eaſtern king put a judge to death for an ini- 
quitous ſentence, and ordered. his hide to be fu. fed 
into a cuſhion, and placed upon the tribunal. Sit. 


To STUFF, 8tof'. v.n. To feed re 
Wedg' d in a ſpacious elbow- chair, 
And on her plate a treble ſhare, 
As if ſhe ne'er could have enough, 
© Taught harmleſs man to cram and . Swift, 


STu'FFING, 3tuf:-fing. 1. /. [from fu. ] 
1. T hat by which any thing is filled. | 
Rome was a farrago out of the Crs | 
nations; and Greece, though one monarchy under 
Alexander, yet the people, that were the fing 
and materials thereof, exiſted before. Hale. 
2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 
Arrach leaves are very good in are 9 


Aufings. Mortimer. 


STUKE or STUCK, stük'. 1. /. Luc, Fr. flucco, | 
Ital.] A compoſition of lime and marble, | 


powdered very fine, commonly called plaſ- 
ter of Paris, with which figures and other 
ornaments reſembling ſculpture are made. 
See STUCCo. Bailey. 


STULM), stulm/ . 2. .. A ſhaft to draw water | 


out of a mine. Bailey. 


Srurri'LodugNcx, stül-til-Js-Kwéns. 1. / 


[ Aultus and loguentia, Lat.] Fooliſh talk. 


Di# | 
m,.Swed. ſup- | 


Srun, stüm'. . . 
poſed to be contracted from muftum, Lat. 
1. Wine yet unfermented; muſt. 
An unctuous clammy vapour, that ariſes from 
the um of grapes when they lie maſhed in the vat, 


Theſe gloves the count ſent me; they are an 


TI cannot. perceive how, unleſs you give me your | 


þ 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentatic, 


% 


puts out a light when dipped into it. Addi/; an Italy. x 
2. New wine uſed to raiſe Krmentation 3 in | 


dead and vapid wines. 


Ld 


STU 


Let our wines without mixt 


Or call up the maſter, and br re or. fun bez 


cak his 1 n * 
* en ſar, 


Drink ev'ry letter on 't in ftum 
And make it briſk champaigne become. 


75 STUM, stum'. v. a. [from the noun 
renew wine by mixing fre 
ing a new fermentation, 


Vapid wines are put upon the lees of no 
wines to give them ſpi 


Hudioras, 


n.] J 
ih wine and Nit 


ble 


irit, and we flum ou 

to renew their ſpirits. 7 
6 
"Jer 


To STU'MBLE, stäm bl. v. 2. [This word 


Junius es from „ and lays the 
original meaning is to rie, or trip, againf 


a ſtump. I rather think it 
a FTA f COmes from 


1. To trip in walking. 
When ſhe will take the rein, I let her run; 
But ſ̃e ll not /tumblc. Spakeſp. Winter, Ti, 
A headſtall being reſtrained to keep him { - 


| Humbling, hath been often burſt. 


Shakeſp. Taming of the Sbreu 
As we pac'd alon | 


Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
_ Methought that Gloſter fumbled; and in fall; 
Struck me, that ſought to ſtay him, overboard, : 
Shak: 
The way of the wicked is as darkneſs; de, 
know not at what they tumble. Prov. iv. 19, 
Cover'd o'er with blood, 
Which from the patriot's breaſt in torrents flow, 
He faints; his ſteed no longer bears the rein, 
But fumbles o'er the heap his hand had ſlain. Pri toy, 
2. To lip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or 
blunders, 
He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, 
and there is none occaſion of ſtumbling in him, 
1 Fohn, 1 U. 10, 
This my day of grace 
They who negle& and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte; 
But hard be harde n'd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may s on, and deeper fall. film 


3. To ſtrike againſt by chance; to light 0 
by chance: with zpon. 

This extreme dealing had driven her to vut r. 
ſelf with a great lady of that country, by which 
occaſion ſhe had fumbled upon ſuch miſchances a 
were little for the honour of her or her family, $i, 

What man art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in night, 


380, fumbleſt on my counſel? Sha. Romeo and Julia. 


A- mouſe, bred in a cheſt, dropped out over the 
ſide, and fumbled ufon a Jeliroue morſel. L Ef. 
Ovid ſtumbled, by ſome inadvertency, aon Lira 
in a bath. | Did 
- Many of the greateſt i inventions have been 2cct 
dentally fumbled upon by men buſy and inquiſitive, 
oy, 

Write down þ and 6, and make ſigns to kim 
to endeavour to pronounce them, and guide lim 
by ſhewing him the motion of your own lips; U 
which he will, with a little endeavour, fun! 
upon one of them. Holder”s Elements of Spezchs 


To STU'MBLE, sttim'bl. v. a. 
1, To obſtruct i in progreſs; to make to 1 
or ſtop. 
2. To make to boggle; to offend. 
Such terms amus'd them all, 
And Aumbled many. Milton 's 5 iſe L 
If one illiterate man was Hun bled, t was 35 
others of his form would be ſo too. Fall 
One thing more /umb/es me in the very founda- 
tion of this hypotheſis. Luk 


STUMBLE, stüm'bl. 1. J. [from the verb. 
I. A trip in walking. g 
2. A blunder; a failure, £ 
One ane! is enough to deface the character of 
-an honourable life. L' Efirang* 


STU MBLER, 8tum' bd ne ſ. [from Jumble) 
ih * One that ſtumbles, | * 


- 


8 1 v 


is thy complexion ſour ? | 


Bs feet to all: 


Then keep tompany, make them thy allay ; 
2221 1 . that will low'r: 


A gumbler ſtumbles leaſt in rugged Way. Herb art, | 


ocx,stam'-bling-blok. 


7 MBLINGBL 
STU M on, stüm'-bling-stön. 


STU MBLINGST 
from fumble. ] 
* cauſe of offence. 
We preach Chriſt crucified, r _ Jen? a 
Iinol lack, and unto the Greeks foolifhnefs. 
e 5 5 3. 
rigid cri- 
ticks. . 3 Spectator. | 
This fumbling-/ione we hope to take away. Burnet. 


S TUMp, stümp'. u. . [/fumpe, Dan. flompe, ' 
on” frompen, Dan. to lop.] The part of 
any ſolid body remai 
n away. | : 
1 ruck fo ſtrongly, that the knotty ſting 
Ot his huge tail he quite in ſunder cleft ; 5 
Five joints thereof he he w d, and but the um him 
| left. - f Spenſer. 
Four colt's tooth is not caſt yet.— Not while [ 
Have a flump. oe | Sbaleſp. 
He through the buſhes ſcrambles; 
A ſtamp doth trip him in Ins pace. 
Dou n comes poor Hob upon his face 
_ Amongſt the briers and brambles. Drayt. Myim. 
Who, *cauſe they re waſted tothe flumps, 
Are repreſented beit by rumps. Hudibras 
A coach-horſe ſnapt off the end of his finger, 
and I dreſſed the ſtump with common digeſtive. 
„ Wiſeman's. Surgery. 
A poor aſs, now wore out to the fumps, fell 
down vnder his load. L' Eftranpe. 
Againſt affump his tuſks the monſter grinds, .- - 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dry. 
A tongue might have ſome reſemblance to the 
aft ump of a feather. Grew's Muſeum. 
' - Worn to the flump in the ſervice of the maids, 
*tis thrown out of doors, or condemned to kindle 
. a hire. a Swift. 


I STu'mey, stümp -F. adj. (from fump.] Full 


tn. / 


Shakeſpeare is a ſumllinghlock to theſe 


of ſtumps; hard; ſtiff; ſtrong. A bad word. | 


They burn the ſtubble, which, being ſo tumpy, 
they ſeldom plow in. Mortimer. 
To STUN, stün“. v. a. [F runan, Sax. zercun 
noiſe; F797: 5 
. To confound or dizzy with noiſe. 
An univerſal hubbub wild 
Of Funning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Aſſaults his ear. | | Milton. 
Still ſhall I hear, and never quit the ſcore, _ 


q 


Stunn d with hoarſe Codrus' 'Theſeid o'er and o' er 
| 25 3.5 Moden. 
Too ſtrong a noiſe uns the ear, and one too 
weak does not act upon the organ. Cheyne, 
80 Alma, wearied of being great, 
And nodding in her chair of ſtate, 
Stunn d and worn out with endleſs chat 
Of Will did this, and Nan ſaid that. Prior, | 
Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air, 
And fun the birds releas'd. Prior. 
Ihe Britons, once a ſavage kind, : 
Deſcendants of the barbarous Huns, ; 
With limbs robuſt, and voice that fluns, 
You taught to modulate their tongues, 
And ſpeak without the help of lungs. Swift. 


2. To make ſenſeleſs or dizzy with a blow. 
One hung a pole-ax at his ſaddle-bow, | 
_ And one a heavy mace to „tun the foe. Dryden. 
STUNG, 8tting'. The preterite and parti- 
_ ciple paſſive of fing. 1 
los both theſe diſters have I ſworn my love: 
. Each jealous of the other, as the 7 ER 
Ae of the adder. Sbalep. King Lear. 
With envy flung, they view each other's deeds ; 
The iragrant work with diligence proceeds. 
: | 3 | Dryden's A neid. 
runx, stünk'. The preterite of /ink. 
ToSTunT, stünt“. v. a, 


] "Cauſe of tumbling ; cauſe | 


ning after the reſt is“ 


STU 


Though this uſage funted the girl in her growth, 


It gave her a hardy conſtitution ; ſhe had life | 


and ſpirit. Arbuibindt. 

But has the wit to make the moſt of little; 

Like Hunted hide-bound trees, that juſt have got 

Suffixient ſap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

: The tree ; 
. Grew ſcrubby, dried a-top, and funted ; 

And the next parſon ſtubb'd and burnt it. Swift. 
STUPE, stü p. . J. {fupa, Lat.] Cloth or 
flax dipped in warm medicaments, and 

applied to a hurt or ſore. | 

A fomentation was by ſome pretender to ſur- 

gery applied with coarſe woollen fupes, one of 

which was bound upon his leg. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To STUPE, stip. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To-foment ; to dreſs with ſtupes. NE 
The efcar divide, and fupe the part affected 
with wine. | W i#f:man. 
STUPEFA'CTION, Stu-pe-fik'-8hin, 2. /. u- 
ptfaction, Fr. flupsfatlus,, Lat.] Infenfibi- 
lity ; dulneſs; ſtupidity ; fluggiſhneſs of 

mind ; heavy folly, | 
All reſiſtance of the dictates of conſcience 


\ 


25 She ſent to ev'ry child 
Firm impudence, or ſftupefudtiom mild; 1 
And ſtraight ſucceeded, leaving ſhame no room, 
Cibberian forchead, or Cimmerian gloom, Pope. 
 STUPEFA'CTIVE, -8tU-pe-fak'-tly. ad/. [from 
upefactus, Lat. fupefaFif, Fr.] Cauſing. 
inſenfibility; dulling; obſtructing the ſenſes; 
narcotick ; opiate. 
It is a gentle fomentation, and hafh a very little 
mixture of ſome ſtupefuctive. Bacon's Natural Hit. 
Opium hath a ſlupefactive part, and a heating 
part; the one moving ſleep, the other a heat. Bacon. 
STUPE/NDOUS, stli-pen'-dus. adj. [ fupendus, 
Lat.] Wonderful; amazing; aſtoniſhing. 
All thoſe ftrpendous acts deſervedly are the 
ſubject of a hiſtory. excellently written in Latin 
by a learned prelate. | Clarendon, 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at ſight 
Of that /tupendous bridge his joy increas'd. Milton, 
Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz'd ; 
But moſt when this /tupendous pile was rais*'d. Dryd. 
Mortals, fly this curſt deteſted race: 
A hundred of the ſame ſtupendous ſize, 
A hundred Cyclops, live among the hills. Addiſon. 
Our numbers can ſcarce give us an idea of the 
vaſt quantity of ſyſtems in this ſtupendous piece of 
architecture. | Cheyne, 
STU'PID, stü“- pid. adj. [ fupide, Fr. fupidus, 
Lat.] | 15 
1. Dull; wanting ſenſibility; wanting appre- 
henſion; heavy; fluggith of underſtanding. 
O that men ſhould be ſo ανũνꝗ grown En 
As to forſake the living God ! Milton. 
Men, boys, and women, ſtupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where'er ſhe paſſes fix their wond ring eyes. Dry. 
If I by chance ſucceed, 8 | 
Know, I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard, | 
Not to feel praiſe, or-fame's deſerv'd reward. Dryd. 
With wild ſurpriſe 


*% 


A moment ſtupid, 
2. Performed without ſkill or genius. 
Wit, as the chief of virtue's friends, 
Diſdains to ſerve ignoble ends: 
Obſerve what loads of /}upid rhimes 
Oppreſs us in corrupted times, Swift. | 
STUPUDITY, stü-pld'-It-Y. . /. [ fupidite, Fr. 
flupiditas, Lat.] Dulneſs; heavineſs of 
mind; ſluggiſhneſs of underſtanding. 
Shadwel alone, of all my ſons, is nge 
Who ſtands confirm'd in full tupidity. Dryden. 
Sru'pipLx, stü'-pid-ly. adv. from ſtupid. 
1. With: ſuſpenſion or inactivity of under- 
ſtanding 
That ſpace the evil one abſtracted ſtood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 


- 
= 
2 


| 


linder from growth, 


Auna, Wand.) To | 
PE  Stepidly good, 


There he ſtopt ſhort, nor ſince has writ a tittle, | 


brings a hardneſs and tupe/a Finn upon it. South, | 


| STU'POR, stü-p 


| : 5 
| STUu'rDINESS, stür-d d 


motionleſs, he ſtood. Thomſon.” | 


2. Strong; forcible. „ 


81 u 


2. Dully; without apprehenſion. 
On the ſhield there were engraven maps of 
"countries, which Ajax could not comprehend, but 


e hon. 
Dryd:te 


Aupißz. ] 


looked on as fupidly as his fellow-beaſt th 


| STU'/PIFIER, 8tU'-py-ft-ur. 2. , [from 
That which cauſes ſtupidſty. 


| To STU/PIFY, 8tUu'-py-fv. v. a. [ eupefaciog 


Latin: this word ſhould therefore be ſpelled 
Jtupefy 3 but the authorities are againſt it.] 
t. To make ſtupid ; to deprive of ſenſibility ; 
to dull, f 
| | - Thoſe _ 
Will fupify and dull the ſenſe a while. S. Cymb. 
Conſider whether that method, uſed to quiet ſome 
conſciences, does not /upefy more. Decay Piety. 
The fumes of his paſſion do as really intoxicate 
his diſcerning faculty, as the fumes of drink diſ- 
compole and /2upify the brain of a man overcharg- 
ed with it. | | South, 
Envy, like a cold poiſon, benumbs and up iſtes; 
and, conſcious of its own impotence, folds its arms 
in deſpair. . Collier. 
. To deprive of material motion. | 
It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but 
Aupiſied. 5 Bacon. 
Pounce it into the quickſilver, and ſo proceed 
to the Aupiſying. 6 . Bacon, 
or. u. /. [Latin ; fupeur, Fr.] 
Suſpenfion or diminution of ſenfibility. 
A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, 
a /lupor or dull pain in the thigh, and colick, are 
ſymptoms ef an inflammation of the kidneys. 


5 Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To STU'PRATE, stu- pràt. v. a. [ upro, Lat.] 
To raviſh ; to violate. 
STUPRA'TION, stü-prä“-shün. 2. J. [ fupratio, 
from fupro, Lat.] Rape; violation: 
Stupration muſt not be drawn into practice. Brown. 
S ru! Dil x, stür“dy-Iy. adv. [from furdy.] 
r. Stoutly; hardily. e 
2. Obſtinately; reſolutely. | 
; Then withdraw 
From Cambridge, thy old nurſe: and, as the reſt, 
Here toughly chew and urdily digeſt 
Th' immenſe vaſt volumes of our common law. 
| e 
F-nls. 2. J. (fret furdy.] 
1. Stoutneſs ; hardineſs, Ra fog 
Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining ſome 
little {kill of buſtling for himſelf, by his conver- 
ſation with vitious boys, when the chief, uſe of 
that furdineſs, and ſtanding upon his own legs, is 
only for the preſervation of his virtue. . Locke, 
2, Brutal ſtrength. | 


STURDY, star'-d#. adj. [efourd;, Fr.] 


* 


— 


* 


| 1- Hardy; ſtout; brutal; obſtinate. It is 


always uſed of men, with ſome diſagree- 
able idea of coarſeneſs or rudeneſs. 
This muſt be done, and I would fain ſee 
Mortal ſo /turdy as to gainſay. Hudibras, 
.  Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 
The furdy kerns in due ſubjection ſtand, | 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. 
A ſturdy hardened finner ſhall advance to the 
utmoſt pitch of impiety with leſs reluctance than 
he took the firſt ſteps, whilſt his conſcience was 
yet vigilant and tender. Atterbury. 


The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the 
reputation of ſome {urdy lout, he had ſo well de- 
fended himſelf, _ Sidney. 

Ne aught his//urdy ſtrokes might ſtand be fore, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces 

tore. Spenſer, 

3. Stiff; ſtout. . 1 ; 
le was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs 
rather /iurdy than dainty, | MWolton. 

| | Sturdieft oaks «+ 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks, loaden with ſtormy blaſts, 


Milton, Paradiſe L. | 


Or torn up ſheer, Milton's Paradiſe Regainet: 
: STU'RGEONy 


EN 8 1 
Srv's ro stür-dahän. u. . L Hturio, turſo, 


A ſea-fiſh. 


Lat 


Ky 


| 


being flat, of a porous or cellular conſtitution on 
one fide, a colle door worn down and ſmooth | 
on the other, ; adrrard. 


Sruxx, $tark'. 2. / lreyne, Sax. ] A young 


called in Scotland. | 
To STUT, s$tat'. | Ve *. [ ſtutten to 
- ToSTU'T TER, stüt- tür.) hinder, Dut.] To 


- fpeak with heſitation; to ſtammer. 
Divers fut: the cauſe is the refrigeration of the 
tongue, hereby it is leſs apt to move; and there- 
g RE 4 | Bacon. | 
TU'TTER, stüt'-tür. 
STU'TTERER; 1 n. /. [from tui. | 
Onethat ſpeaks with hefitation ; aſtammerer. | 
Many fetters are very cholerick, choler inducing 
a dryneſs in the tongue. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Sry, sth. n. , lyrcze, Sax. ] 
1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 


8 Tell Richmond, 
That in the fy of this moſt bloody boar 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold 
| \ Shateſp.. Richard III. 
When her hogs had miſs'd their way, 
Th' untoward creatures to the fy I drove, 
' And whiſtled all the way. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little fly, 
And kave no thought to grieve them till they die ! 


2. Any place of beftial debauchery. | 


Gay. 


| 


They all their friends and native home forget, '| 
To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual fy. Milton. 


With what eaſe | 
Might'n thou expel this monſter from his throne, 
Now made a fly. Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 
3. [4 know not how derived.] A humour in 
the eyelid. _ | 1 
To Sry, sth. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut 
up in a ſty. | . 
Here you /?y me | 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reſt of th' iſland. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
To Sr v, sth. v. n. To ſoar ; to aſcend. Spenſ. 
STY'GIAN, st&-dzhen. adj. [ /trgius, Lat.] 
Helliſh& infernal ; pertaining to Styx, one 
of the poetical rivers of hell. | 
At that ſo ſudden blaze the Stygian thron 
STYLE, $tY1. u. J. L ſtylus, Lat.] 
1. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guage. 2 | | 


That can tranſlate 8 of fortune 

Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a fly. le. Sbaleſp. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than 
venture upon fo tender and nice a ſubject with my | 

ſeverer /iyle. 7 7 More. 
Proper words in proper places make the true 

definition of a file. Sit. 
Leet Tome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the fie refines! Pope. 

2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to par- 
ticular characters. | 
No #yte is held for baſe, where love well named 
RO > © Sidney, 


| 


There was never yet philoſopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the Ale of gods, 
And make a piſn at chance and ſufferance, . Sbal. 
P 
| The great „ile ſtands alone, and docs not require, 

erhaps does not as well admit, any addition from 
— beauties. The ornamental tile alſo poſſeſſes 
its 0wn peculiar merit: however, though the union 
| of the two may make a ſort of compolite fie, yet 
that Bile is likely to be more imperfe& than either 
of thoſe. which go to its compoſition. = Reyno/ds 
4+ It is Ukewile applied to'mufick, 


ä 


x 


— 


* * — 


- 
s part of the ſcutellated bone of a ungen, 
| 
1 


ox or heifer. Bailey. Thus they are fil] 


ox 4% * 


5 | 


84 


and appellation which belonged to them. Clarendon. 
O virgin! or what other name yon bear 
Above that ye, O more than mortal fair 
Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain. Dryd. An. 
Propitious hear our pray r, 
Whether the fe of Titan pleaſe thee more, 
Whoſe purple rays th' Achæmenes adore. i 
| Pope's Statins, 


- 


| 


6. Courſe of writing. Unuſual. 
While his thoughts the ling'ring day beguile, 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our ffy/s. Dryden. 
7. Style of court, is properly. the practice ob- 
ſerved by any court in its way of proceed- 
we. Ayliffe's Parexgon. 
8. A pointed iron uſed anctently in wriling 
on tables of wax, | 
9. Any thing with a ſharp point; as a graver, 
the pin of a dial. TE 
Placing two /iiles or needles of the ſame ſteel, 
tonched with the fame loadſtone, when the one is 
removed but half a ſpan, the other would ftand 
like Hercules's pillars. | Brown. 
10. The ſtalk which riſes from amid the leaves 
of a flower. | 


Style is the middle prominent part of the flower 


of a plant, which adheres to the fruit or ſeed : 


| 5, Title; appellation. 
Pord 's a knave, and I will vate his ſtile; | 
thou ſhalt know him for knave : ckold. Shak. 
The king gave them in his commiſſion the l- 


- *tis uſually lender and long, whence it has its 


name. 
The ſjgure of the flower - leaves, ſtamina, apices, 
| Ray. 


fiile, and ſeed-veſſel. 
To STYLE, $tit. v. a. [from the noun.] 
call; to term; to name. 

The chancellor of the exchequer they had no 
mind ſhould be ed a n | Clarendon. 
5 Err not that ſo ſhall end : 
The ſtrife which thog call ſt evi}, but we ye 
The ſtrife of glory. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| Fortune's gifts, my actions 

May file their own rewards. Denham's Sopby. 

Whoever. backs his tenets with authorities, 

thinks he ought to carry the cauſe, and is ready 

to e it impudence in any one who hall ſtand 

on Locle. 
His conduct might have made him fil 

A father, and the nymph his child. Soi. 


STY/PTICK, stip/-tik. adj. (cycling; ſtyp- 
STV PTI AL, stip'-t kl.  7ique, Fr. This is 


uſually, though erroneouſty, written /tip- | 
tick,] The ſame as aftringent ; but generally | 


expreſſes the moſt efficacious ſort of aſtrin- 


gents, or thoſe which are applied to ſtop | 


Dutncy. | 


hemorrhages. 
Fruits of trees and ſhrubs contain phlegm, oil, 


and an eſſential falt, by which they are ſharp, | 


fweet, ſour, or /typtick. Arbuibaot on Aliments. 
There is a ſour ſtipticl falt diffuſed through the 
earth, which paſſing a concoction in plants, be- 
cometh milder. SIS Beroun. 

- From ſpirit of ſalt, carefully dephlegmed and 
removed into lower glaffes, having gently ab- 


ſtracted the whole, there remained in the bottom, b 


and the neck of the retort, a great quantity of a 
certain dry and fiptical ſubſtance, moſtly of a yel- 
lowiſh celour. „ A 185 

In an effuſion of blood, having doſſils 


of ſtanching blood. 


Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the viſci- | 


dities by their fiypticity, and mix with all animal 

acids, FA Moyer. 

To STY'THY, $tith'4, v. a. [See Srrriiv.] 

To forge on an anvil. EY N 
By the forge that fythied Mars his hehn, 

Pl kill thee every where, yea, oer and oer. Sal. 


SVA sI BTR, swä- Abl. adj. [from /radeo, Lat.) 
eee e 


Quincy. z 


To] 


, 
48 


Boyle. | 
| ; ready dipt | 
in the royal ip tio, we applied them. I iſem. Surg. 


| STYPprTIciTY, stlp-tis“it-Y. u. / The power 


1 


os 


Sua'sivE, 8wA'-slv. adj, from 
Having power to perſuade. 
It had the paſſions in perfect 
though its command over them 
and political, yet it had the force 
deſpotical. 
 SUA'SORY, 8WA'-SUr-F. adj. [ 
a Having car Mi to perſuade, 
vir x, 8Wav -It-y, . /. C ſuaæui 
Aer, Lat.) : y 7. 7 ame, Fr, ſua 
1. Sweetneſs to the ſenſes. 
. She deſired them for rarity, pulchritude, aud 
ſuavity. rf 
2. Sweetnels to the mind. TY 
7 sůb', in compolſition, ſignifies a ſuborg;. 
ate degree. 
SUBA'CID, süb-às“-sid. adj. [ /ib 
Lat.] Sour in a ſmall degree. 
| The juice of the ſtem is like the chyle in the 
animal body, not ſufficiently concocted by circu- 
lation, and is commonly ſubacid in all plants, 
| KEY a A rbuthnot on Alimert,, 
' SUBA/ER1D,.SUb-ak'-krid. adj. [ /ub and gcrid. 
Sharp and pungent in a ſmall degree, 
The green choler of a cow taſted ſweet, bitter, 
ſubacrid, or a little pungent, and turned ſyrup ct 
voiolets green. Hloyer. 
7% SUBA CT, süb-äkt'. v. a. [ /uba@us, Lat.] 
To reduce; to ſubdue. | 
Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſcr; 
of air, but endeavour to ſabad it tato a mor: 
denſe body, Baan, 
SUBA'CTION, süb-àk“-shüͤün. n. ſ. [ /ubatu,, 
Lat.] The act of reducing to any ſtate, as 
of mixing two bodies completely, or beat- 
ing any thing to a very ſmall powder. 
There are of concoction two periods: the one af. 
ſimilation, or abſolute converſion and /ula&%im: 
the other maturation: whereof the former is moſt 
conſpicuous in living creatures, in which there is 
an abſolute converſion and aſſimilation of the nou- 
riſhment into the body. Bacon's Natural Hiſtiry, 
UBA'LTERN, 8Ub'/-al-tern. adj. ¶ ſubalterne, 
Fr.] Inferiour ; ſubordinate ; that which 
in different reſpects is both ſuperiour and 
inferiour. It is uſed in the army of all of- 
ficers below a captain. | 
' Love's ſubalterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear; 
Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 
And Venus, maſk'd, brought up the rear. Pri. 
There had like to have been. a duel between two 
ſubalterns, uport a diſpute which ſhould be governer 
of Portſmouth, | Adiiſen, 
One, while a ſabaltern officer, was every daf 
complaming againſt the pride of colonels towards 
their officers ; yet, after he received his commiſſion 
for a regiment, he confeſſed the ſpirit of colonel 
ſhip was coming faſt upon him, and it daily in- 
creaſed to his death. Swift, 
This ſort of univerſal ideas, which may cither 
be conſidered as à genus or ſpecies, is called /uba/- 
I Wett:, 
[SUBALTE'RNATE, $b-Al-tEr-nit. adj. ( (u- 
alternus, Lat.] Succeeding by turns. Did. 
"SUBASTRINGENT, süb“-às-trin“-dzhént. 4d. 
f 8 ſub and aſtringent.] Aſtringent in a ſmall 
egree. 
'SUBBE'ADLE, süb“-be'dl. u. /. /ub and beadle.} 
An under beadle. 
They ought not to execute thoſe precepts by 
ſimple meſſengers, or ſubbeaales, but in their own 


J uadeo, Lat.) 


ſubjection; ang 

Was but 

of caadich. 2 
: South, 


5 
| 
; 
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and acidis, 
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perſons. 47 
SubexrrzrtaT, süb'-se-Jes“-tshel. adj. Lb 


and celęſtial.] Placed beneath the heavens 
The moſt refined glories of ſubccleſtial excellen- 
cies are but more faint reſemblances of _ 


| 


p 


' SUBCHA'NTER, 8Ub'-tshan”-tur. 1. 
and chanter ; ſuccentor, Lat.] The 


| 


5 


of the precentor in a cathedral. 
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| 's , adj. ¶ ſub and When the progenies of Cham and Tapket | I have feen thee EF 7 
Zonets Tar. ab-. Ma, the (/ ſwarmed into SET and thoſe e La As hot as Perſeus, ſpur thy Phrygian ſtced, A 
3 2 js applied to any thing under the | ſubdivided into many others, in time their deſcen- Bravely deipiſing forfeits and /ubdu:ments. SI p. 1 
e der whether artery, nerve, vein, or | dants loft the primitive rites of divine worſhip, | SUBDU'ER, süb-dü'- ur. 2. . [from /«bdue.] bj 
armpit © ; r N Quincy. \ retaining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. Conqueror tamer. | | ; Pi 
e ſeated on the right fide, yet, SUBDIVVSION, säb-dy-vlzh“-Un. 2. J. ¶ ab- Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 4 
| by 15 fabclavien diviſion, doth equi-diſtantly com- diviſions Fr, from ſubdi wide.) . And all the body to thy heſt doſt frame; __ A 
Dee its activity unto either arm. 1. The act of ſubdividing. Victor of gods, ſibiluer of mankind, 1 
1 e Brown's Vulgar Errours. ; When any of the parts of any idea are farther That doft the lions and fell tygers tame, 4 
The chyle firſt mixeth with the blood in the divided, in order to a clear explication of the whole, Who can expreſs the glory of thy might? Spenſer, | 4 
lavian vein, and enters with it into the heart, this is called a ſubdiuiſion; as when a year is divided : Their curious eye | 
Where it is very imiperſectly mixed, there being no into months, each month into days, and cach day Diſcerns their great ſubtuer S awful mien 
mechaniſm nor fermentation. to convert it int into hours, which may be farther ſubdivided into And correſponding features fair, Pbilipr. 
5 blood which is effected by the lungs. Arbuthnot. minutes and ſeconds. Watts's Logicl. Figs are great /ſubduers of acrimony, uſeful in 
| TELLA'TION s&{6b-k6n-stel-15”7-shun. | 2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond diviſion. hoarſeneſs and coughs, andextremely emollient. Arb. 
SUBCONS and conſtellation ] A ſubordinate How can we ſee ſuch a multitude of ſouls caſt | SU'BDUPLE, sfb'-dopl. | 3 
4 a, e i under ſo many ſubdiviſions of miſery, without re- | SUBDU/PLICATE, üb dd-plp-Eät. Af. 
0 {tell ; 


[/ubduple, Fr. ſub and duplus, Lat.) Con- 


"As to the picture of the ſeven ſtars, if thereby | Acting on. the abſurdity of a government that 


| 101 | dn the ; ſacrifices the happineſs of fo many reaſonable be- taining one part of two. 
| I . pit 8 3 de- | gs to the glory of one? Its Addiſon. |. As one of theſe under pulleys doth abate half of 
C-ribed in a as night an ordinary eye may diſ- | In the decimal table the / ub tiviſions of the cubit, that heavineſs which the weight hath in itſelf, and 
„ - "Brown's Fulgar Errours. as ſpan, palm, and digit, are deduced from the cauſe the power to be in a ſabduple proportion untait, 
ans N A'CTED süb'-kön-träk“-tId. part. ſhorter cubit. Arbutbnot. ſo two of them do abate half of that which re- 
San PENA 5 ard Contracted after | Sv'BDOLOUS, 8Ub'-do6-lus. adj. L ſubdolus, Lat.] mains, and cauſe a fubquadruple proportion, and 
a, e ANC 5 : dE ad Cunning ; ſubtle; fly. three a ſubfextuple. Willinss Math. Magick. 
a former 8 15 8 | In his own caſe he might have thought it a The motion, generated by the forces in the 
* e 1 ſubdolous evaſion; a forced conceſſion wholly nu- whole paſſage of the body or thing through that . 
1 5 Wy 2 5 5 ak . 6 - gatory on the footing of worldly ſucceſs. ſpace, ſhall be in a /ſubduplicate ptoportion of the 
| 451 ber 5 er 8 8 banes, - | Whyte's Poems, Notes. forces. Newton's Optic bs. 


Sbalgp. King Lear: To SUBDV'CE, süb-du's. } v. a. [ /ubduco, ſub- | SUBJa'CENT, süb-dzhà“-sent. adj. [/ubjacens, + 


. a 1 14 : " — 
| - süb-kön“-trör-F. adj. [ub 79 SUBDU'CT, süb-dukt. ) ductus, Lat.] Lat.] Lying under, 7 | 
* _ 3 ah 5 NE: in = 7s e 1. To withdraw; to take away. The ſuperficial parts of mountains are waſhed 
7 na 15 | | Or nature fail'd in me, and left fome part away by rains, and borne down upon the ſubjacent ' 
| ity 782 ject in; lains. Woodward, + 
Lr-yropoſitions differ in qualit Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; pl: : 35 pod . 
5 e n eee ſome vine is a 3 read Or, from my fide /ubducting, took per has e SUBJECT, sub- dzhèkt'. v. a. Subjedusy 
vine is not a tree. Theſe may be both true toge- More than enough. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. Lat.] 0 f 


ther, but they can never be both falſe. Watts. 2. To ſubſtract by arithmetieab operation. 1 £0 put under. | 


bi 46 , x : Take the other operation of arithmetick, ſub- The angel 1 

Sv BCUTA'NEOUS 80b'-ki-ta -nyus. adj N [/ub auction: if out of that ſuppoſed infinite multitude Led them direct, and down the cliff e 
and cutaneus]. Lying under the ein. of antecedent generations we ſhould ſubduce ten,, To the ſubje&ed plain. Milton. 
SubpsgAcox, sub de kn. . ,. | fubdiaconus, the reſidue muſt be leſs by ten than it was before, The medal bears each form and name; 


Bat] | and yet ſtill the quotient muſt be infinite. Hale. In one ſhort view, ſubjected to our eye, 


In the Romiſt church tlrey have 15 /ubdeacon, | Su gDU'CTION „ S8Ub-duk*-shun, 2. / [from Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie. Pope. 
t Parergon, ſubduck.) | : 2: To reduce to ſubmiſſion ; to make ſubor- 
SUBDE AN, sub -den. 1. /. [ /ubdecanus, Lat.] 1. The act of taking away dinate; to make ſubmiſkve, 3 
The vicegerent of a dean. Poſſibly the Divine beneficence ſubducting. that Think not, young warriors, your diminiſh'dname - 
Whenever the dean and chapter confirm any | influence which it communicated from the time Shall lofe of luſtre, by ſubjecting rage ; 
act, that ſuch confirmation may be valid, the dean of their firſt creation, they were kept in a ſtate of To the cool diQtates of experienc'd age. Dryden. 
muſt join in perſon, and not in the perſon of a de- immortality till that moment of the /ubdudtion, 3. To enſlave; to make obnoxious. 
puty or ſuldian only. | Aylife.. | | p 


Ilales Origin of Mantind. I live on bread hike you, feel want like you, 


SUBDE CUPLE, süb-dék-käpl. adj. ¶ſub and 2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. Taſte grief, need friends, like you: ſuljected thus, 
decuplus, Lat.) Containing one par? of ten. Suppole we take the other operation of arithme- How can you ſay to me Iam a king? Shak. Rd. II. 
SUBDERISO'RIOUS, 8$Ub-d6&-ry-80'-ryus., adj. tick, ſubduction: if out of that infinite multitude | I tee thee, in that fatal hour, | 
Lu and derifor.}] Scoffing or ridieuling | of antecedent generations we-ſhould ſubduce ten, Sabjected to the vitor's cruel pow'r, © 3 
with tenderneſs and delicacy. Not ufed. | the reſidue mutt be leſs by ten than it was before | Led hence a ſlave. Dryden, 
This deri orious mirth is far from giving any that ſubduction, and yet ſtill the quotient be infi- The blind will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 
"offence to us: it is rather a pleaſant condiment of | nite, © | | Hale. or fall into the ditch: and he is the moſt ſubjected, 
our converfation, © 5 More. | Ts SUBDU E, süb-dü'. v. a. [from ſubdo, or | the moſt enſlaved, who is fo in his under ſtanding. 
9VBDIT1TIOUS, 8fib-dy-tish'-tis. adj. [ ſub- [ubjugo, Lat.) | SB IV” ; | © Locke 
dititius, Lat.] Pit ſecretly in the place of 1. Tocruſh; to oppreſs; to ſink; tooverpower. | 4: To expoſe; to make liable. 2 
ſomething elfe. i Nothing could have /ub4ued nature | lf the veſſels yield, it /ubje&s the perſon to all 
e SVBDIVE'R SIFY, sub. dy. vèr“ -8y-fy. IV. A. To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. Shak. the inconvenienciesof an erroneous circulation. Arb. 
[ fub and diver/}y.) To diverſify again what Them that roſe up againſt me haſt thou ſubdued | 5, To fubmit ; to make accountable, - _ 
1 already diverfifted. * under me. 2 Sam. Xxii. 40. Ou d is not bound to /#bje# his ways of operation - 
Ie fame wo-t one man felts into a hat, ano- if aught were worthy to ſuldue. do tie ſcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine him- 
ther weaves it into cloth. another into arras; and The ſoul of man. nt Milton, | feli to do nothing but what we muſt comprehend; IM 
theſe vatiouſly JubIiverfified according to the fancy 2. To conquer; to reduce under anew | -- _ | Pr HA | Mee. if 
of the artificer. . I Hale. daminion. _ 2 | $8 6. To make ſubſervientt e | 10 
To SU BDIV!/DE, suͤb-dx-vl“d. v. a. [ſub-. Be fruit ful and repleniſh the earth, and /ubgue it. — He ſujet to man's ſervice angel wings. Milt. + ; 
drviſer, Fr. ſus and divide.] To divide a | Sens. i. 28. | SU'BJECT, $0b'-dzhekt. adj. [ Subjetus, Lat.) : | 
part into yet more parts. | ; Auguſtus Czſar ſubdued Egypt to the Roman | 1. Placed or fituated-under. 4 
in tke riſe of eight, in tones, there be two bee | empire. Peach. 3 Th' caſtern tower, 
mols, or half notes; ſo as if you divide the tones To overcome in battle, and ſubdue” - Whoſe height commands, as /#6je&, all the vale 
equally, the eight is but ſeven whole and equal | Nations, and bring home ſpoils. Milton. To ſee the fight. Sbalſp. Troilus and Crgids. 
dotesg and if you ſubdivide that into half notes, The Romans madethoſe times the ſtandard of | 2, Living under the dominion of another. 
is in the ſtops of 2 lute, it maketh the number their wit, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. | Eſau was never;/ubject to Jacob, but founded a 
thirteen. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. | 3. To tame; to ſubact; to break. | diſtin people and, government, and was hirnfelf 
When Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, | Nor is 't unwholſome to /ub4ue the land prince over them. SPY: Loc le. 


foon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and ſub- | By often exerciſe ; and where before | Chriſt, ſince his incarnation; bas been ſliet to 

divided oY BET ont Bacon. You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Virgil. the Father; and will be ſo alſo in his human ca- 
"wes Fal father glories in his child. | SUBDU'EMENT, süb-dd-mént. . /. [from FCC 
5 ne Can ſubdivide a fraction. Roſcommon. | ſubdue.) Conqueſt. A word not uſed, ans ingdom, OO oo Manet. 
Vol. II. No 1 . ! worthy to be uſed. TRE 4s | 5 E. 3. Expoſed; 


ot 


* 


4 
' 


dv'sjecr, $6b/-dzhikt. n. / [ ſujet, Fr.] 
i. One who lives under the dominion of ano- |} 


' 
+ 
} 


— — 


e . . 


3. That in which any thing inheres or exiſts. 


7 
Py 


8 UB 


3. Expoſed; liable; obnoxious. 
Moſt ſubjeF is the fatteſt ſoil to weeds ; 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overſpread with them. 


Sbaleſp. 
All human things are ſubje to decay, 


And hen fate ſummons monarchs muſt obey. Dryd. 


4. Being that on which any action operates, 

whether intellectual or material. | 
I enter into the ſubje& matter of my diſcourſe. 

| Dryden. 


ther: oppoſed to governor. 
Every ſubje's duty is the king's, 
But every ſuljecꝭ's ſoul is bis own, Shak. Hen. V. 
Never ſubjec long'd to be a king, | 
As I do long and with to be a ſubjee?. Shak. H. VI. 
Thoſe I call ſulject which are governed by the 
ordinary laws and magiſtrates of the ſovereign. 
Davies. 
We muſt underſtand-and confeſs a king to be a 
father, a ſubjcc to be a ſon; and therefore honour 
to be by nature moſt due from the natural /ubj-? 
to the natural king, | Holyday. 
The ſubject 8 obey his prince, becauſe God 
commands it, human laws require it. Sift. 
Were /ubje&s ſo but only by their choice, 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the public voice. 
| | Dryden. 
Heroick kings,whoſe high perfections have made 
them awful to their abet, can ſtruggle with and 
ſubdue the corruption of the times. Davenant. 


2. That on which any operation, either men- 


tal or material, is performed. : 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace | 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches f 
The ſubje# of our watch. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. | 
This /ubje for heroick ſong pleaſed me. Milton. 
Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor 
are they too dry a ſubject for our contemplation. 
| Decay of Piety. 
I will not venture on ſo nice a ſulject with my 
* evere ſtyle. By 85 More. 
Make choice of a ſubje# beautiful and noble, 
which, being capable of all the graces that colours 
and elegance of deſign can give, ſhall afford a per- | 
fect art an ample field of matter herein to expa- 
tiate. 5 g | Dryden. 
The ſubjeF of .a propoſition is that concerning 
which any thing is affirmed or denied. Watt: . Log. 
_ My real deſign is, that of publiſhing your praiſes 
the world; not upon the ſubje&t of your noble 
birth. 1 Swift. 


Anger is certainly a kind of baſeneſs, as it ap- 
_ pears well in the weakneſs of thoſe ſubjefs- in 


Bacon. 


whom it reigns, children, women, old folks, ſick | 


folks. 


4+ {In grammar.] The nominative caſe to a | 
verb is called by grammarians the /ubjz# of 
the verb. 


Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


SUBJ E'CTION, süb-dzhäk-shün. u. // [from 


1. The act of nn | SS 
After the conqueſt of the kingdom, and ſubjec- | 
tion of the rebels, enquiry was made who there 


were, that, fighting againſt the king, had ſaved 
themſelves by flight. my | Hale. 


2. [ Soujettion, Fr.] The ſtate of being under 


government. 1 iR 


rection after what ſort our wills and defires may 
tbe rightly conformed to his. Hooker, 
How bard it is now for him to frame himſelf to 
 Jubjedtion, that, having onco ſet before his eyes the 

: of a kingdom, hath found encouragement. 
At FEE | | Spenſer. 


1 


r 
E 


EN 
Becauſe the ſuſjection of the hody to the will is 
by natural neceſlity, the ſubje4ionrof the will unto | 
 -God voluntary, we therefore ſtand in need of di- 


| 


* 


2 


þ 


| 


| 


| 


SvBJuv'nNcT1IvE, süb-dzhünk“-tiv. adj, [/ub- | 


'SUB 


$uBJr'cT1vE, süb-dzhék“tlv. adj. [from /ub- 
ject.] Relating not to the object, but the 
ſubject. | . 
Certainty, according to the ſchools, is diſtin- 
guiſhed into objective aud /ubjefive : objective is 
when the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf; 
and ſuljective, when we are certain of the truth 
at it. Watts. 
SunincRE'sS10Nn, Süb'-In-grésh“-un. 2. /. 
[/ub and ing reſſus, Lat.] Secret entrance. 
The preſſure of the ambient air is ſtrengthened 
upon the acceſſion of the air ſucked out; which 
forceth- the neighbouring air to a violent ſubin- 
greſſion of its parts. Boyle. 


To SuBJol'N, sQb-dzhoin. v. a. {ſub and 


joindre, Fr. ſubjungo, Lat.] To add at the 
end; to add afterwards. | 
He makes an excuſe from ignorance, the only 
thing that could take away the fault; namely, 
that he knew not that he was the high-prieſt, and 
ſubjcins a reaſon. | h 
SuBiTA'NEOUS, süb-y-tA-nyũis. adj. [ /ubita- 
neus, Lat.] Sudden; haſty. 


r, Fr. /ubjugo, Lat.] To conquer; to 


J% 
ſubdue; to bring under dominion by force. | 


O fav'rite virgin, that haſt warm'd the breaſt, 
Whoſeſov' reign dictates /abjugate the eaſt ! Prior. 


He ſu6jugated a king, and called him his vaſſal. 
Baker. 


SuBJuc4a/TION, 8ub-dzhii-ga'-shan. . /. 
[from /ubjugate.] The act of ſubduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of 
the world, after their ſubjugation by the Turks. 
CSE: Hale, 
SUBJU'NCTION, s$ub-dzhunk'-shan. 2. J 
(from /ubjungo, Lat.] The ftate of being 
ſubjoined. ; the act of ſubjoining. 
The verb undergoes in Greek a different for- 
mation; and in dependence upon, or ſuljundtion 
to, ſome other verb. a Clarke. 


junctivus, Lat. ſubjonctiß, Er.] 
1. Subjoined to ſomething elſe. 
2. [In grammar.) | | 
The verb undergoes a different formation, to 
Aignify the ſame intentions as the indicative, yet 
not abſolutely, but relatively to ſome other verb, 


which-is called the ſubjuncti e mood. Clarke. 
SUBLAPSA'RIAN, süb-lap-sA- ryan.) „ 
'SUBLA'PSARY, 8Ub-lfp'-sEr-Y. [ adj. 


| 


| 


A - Both in ſubjeftion now to ſenſual appetite. Mili. 


1 


[/ub apd lap/us, Lat] Done after the fall 
of man; | 1 | 


The deeree of reprobation, according to the 
ſublagſariam doctrine, being nothing elſe but a mere 


preterition or non- election of ſome perſons whom 
God left as he found, involved in the guilt of the 
firſt Adam's trangreſſion, without any actual per- 
ſonal ſin of their own, when he withdrew ſome 
others as guilty as they. Hammond. 


7 


Lat.] The act of taking away. : 
SUBLEVA'TION, Sub-lE-va'-shan. u. /. [ ſubs 
levo, Lat.] The act of raiſing on high. 
SUBL1 MABLE, 8Qb-li'm-ebl. adj. [from ub; 
lime.) Poſlible to be ſublimed, | 
SUBL1I'MABLENESS, 8@b-li/m-ebl-nis. 2. J. 
[from ſublimable.] Quality of admitting 

ſublimation. „ 

He obtained another concrete as to taſte and 
ſmell, and eaſy ſablimnblengſe, as common ſal ar- 
moniack. k 3 Baye. 

To SU'BLIMATE, süb“-Iy-mät. v. a. [from 
Jublime.] . | 5 
1. To raiſe by the force of chemical fire. 
a. To exalt ; to heighten ; to elevate. 
And as his actions roſe, ſo raiſe they ſtill their vein 
In words, whoſeweight beſt ſuits a ſublimated ſtrain. 
: | 1 5 Drayton. 


Not only the groſs and illiterate fouls, but the 


— 5 


% 


- ; 


SUBLA'T1ON, söb-IA“-shün. 1. . Lublatio, 


„ 
— 


South. 


| To SU'BJUGATE, $0b/-dzhii-git. v. a. [ ſub- 


SUB 


oft atrial and /ub/; 
1 Ser 1 bre. . the more 
In. WP THY ay of Pics 
I be precepts of Chriſtianity are ſo excellea: 25. 
refined, and ſo apt to cleanſe and ſublimg. = 

more groſs and corrupt, as ſhe ws fleſh and 10 1 

never revealed it. Decay e _—_ 
SU BLIMATE, sdb“-Iy- mt. n. . from /1,8;,,: 

. . me, 
1, Any thing raiſed by fire in the retort 
Enquire the manner of ſubliming, and wha 

metals endure ſubliming, and what body the 4 

limate makes, 5 
2. Quickſilver raiſed in the retort. 
'SU'BLIMATE, $Ub'-ly-mat. adj. Raiſed by fire 

in the veſſel. 

The particles of mercury, upiting with thagcid 
particles of ſpirit of ſalt, compoſe mercury fabli. 
mate; and, with the particles of ſulphur, cinnabat 

Newton'; Optic, 
\ SUBLIMA'TION, süb-y-mä'-shün. 1. / /e. 
limation, Fr. from ſublimate. 
1. A chemical operation which raiſes bodie; 
in the veſſel by the force of fire. 
Sublimation differs very little from diſtillation 
excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid parts of 
bodies are raiſed, but in this the ſolid and dry; and 
that the matter to be diſtilled may be either ſolid 
or fluid, but ſublimation is only concerned about 
ſolid ſubſtances. 'There is alſo another difference 
namely, that rarefaction, which is of very great 

uſe in diſtillation, has hardly any room ia i. 

maticn : for the fubſtances which are to be ſub. 

limed, being ſolid, are incapable of rarcfaRicn; 
and ſo it is only impulſe that can raiſe them. Luirch. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the {t. 
tlement of liquors, by heat, by precipitation, or 
ſublimation ; that is, a calling of the ſeveral parts 
up or down, which is a kind of attraction, 


Baum, 


Bacon's Natural Hiftay, 


Since oil of ſulphur per campanam is of the ſame 
nature with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred 
that ſulphur is a mixture of volatile and fixed parts 
ſo ſtrongly cohering by attraction, as to aſccud 
together by ſublimation? * Newton's Optich, 

2. Exaltation ; elevation; act of heightcning 

or improving. RE 

- She turns 

Bodies to ſpirits, by /ub/imation ſtrange. Davis. 
Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who 
1s defective and ſhort in moral, which are but the 
rudiments and firſt draught of religion, as religion 
is the, perfection, refinement, and ſublimaticn af 
morality? | | South, 


— 
* 


SUBLIME, süb-bll'm. adj. [ /ublimis, Lat.] 


1. High in place; exalted aloft. 
They ſum'd their pens, and ſoaring th' air ſubline 
With clang deſpis'd the ground,  Miltm, 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 
And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. Dry, 
2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 
My earthly ſtrained to the height 
In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime. 
Can it be, that ſouls ſublime 
Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime? _ 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs? Dryden. 
3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment ; lofty ; grand. 


| 


} 


Eaſy in ſtile thy work, in ſenſe ſublime, Prior. 


4. Elevated by joy. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Heav'n-fall'n, in ſtation ſtood or juſt array, 
Sublime with expectation. Hutu. 

Their hearts were jocund and /ublime, 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Millan. 

5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner. © 
| He was ſublime, and almoſt tumorous, in $ 
looks and geſtures. — 

His fair large front and eye ſublime declar | 
Abſolute rule. | x "x 
SunL ime, 8&b-bllm. 1. / The grand or” 4 

ſtile. The ſublime is à Galliciſm, but bo 


naturalized. — 


Miltm, 


p 
_ 


£4 *« 


. 
E. : 
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SUB 
zuns ſtrengthens all his laws, 
E Hel the a ſublime he draws. Pope. 
The ſublime riſes from the nobleneſs of thoughts, 
the magniſicence of the words, or the harmonious 
and lively turn of the phraſe; the perfect ſublime 
* three together. Ad ii ſon. 


IF . I. 5 
7 7 by $4b-bli'm. . A. [/ublimer, Fr. 


the adjective -] | 
J 1 raiſe ＋ chemical fire. a 
«0 dy our manuſcripts, thoſe myriads 
Of letters, which have paſt *twixt thee and me; 
hence write our annals,. and in them leſſons be 
To all, whom love's ſubliming fire invades. Donne. 
ife on high. | 
Ronny thy nk be neither large nor ſtrong, 
Nor can thy head, not help'd, itſelf ſublime, 
Yet, like a ſerpent, a tall tree can climb. Denham, 
To exalt; to heighten ; to improve. 
9 Flow'rs, and then fruit. 
Man's nouriſhment, by gradual ſcale ſublim d, 
To vital ſpirits aſpire. - Milton, 
The fancies of moſt are moved by the inward 
ſprings of the corporeal machine, which, even in 
the molt ſublimed intellectuals, is dangerouſly 
influential. N Fs: Glanville. 
Art, being ſtrengthened by the knowledge of 
things, may paſs into nature by flow degrees; and 
ſo be Yublimed into a pure genius, which is capable 
of diſtinguiſhing betwixt the beauties of nature 
and that which is low in her. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, 
And force that ſun'but on a-part to ſhine; 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes. 
To SUBLIME, 8ab-bli'm. v. 2. To riſe in the 
chemical veſſel by the force of fire. 
The particles of ſal ammoniack in ſublimation | 
carry up the particles of antimony, which will not 
ſublime alone. | Newton's Opticks, 
This ſalt is fixed in a gentle fire, and ſullimes in 
a great one. \  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SUBLYMELY, sGb-bli'm-ly. adv. from ſub- 
lime.) Loftily ; grandly. 
In Engliſh lays, and all ſub/:mely great, 
Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. 


( 


Fuſtian 's ſo ſubiimely bad, 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad. 
= SuBL!MENESS, Sub-bli'm-nis: . ſ. [ ſublimitas, 
Lat.] The ſame as ſublimity.. 


L SUBLI'MITY, 80b-blim'-It-F. . {. (from al- 


lime; ſublimite, Fr. ſublimitas, Lat.]: 
1. Height of place; local elevation. 
& 2. Height of nature; excellente. 
2 As religion Jooketh upon him who in majeſty 
and power is infinite, as we ought we account not 
of it, unleſs we eſteem it even according to that 
very height of excellency which our hearts con- 
ceive, when divine ſublimity itſelf is rightly conſi- 
dered. | . ES Hooler. 
nn reſpect of God's incomprehenſible ſublimity 
and purity, this is alſo true, that God is neither 
a mind nor a ſpirit like other ſpirits, nor a light 
ſuch as can be diſcerned. | Kaleigb. 
3. Loftineſs of ſtyle or ſentiment; i 
Milton's diſtinguiſhing excellence lies in the 
- ſublimity of his thoughts, in the greatneſs of which 
e triumphs over all the poets, modern and an- 
| cient, Homer only excepted. Adiifon. 
Y SUBLINGUAL, 'ﬆb-ling'-gwel. adj, ate | 
= gal, Fr. ſub and lingua, Lat.] Placed under 
= the tongue. : | | 
Thoſe ſubliming humours ſhould be intercepted, 
belore they mount tothe head, by ſublingual pills. 


* „5 Harvey. 
SUBLU'NAR, süb-id“ ner. 1 
| SUBLUXARY, süb-lä“-nér-5. C 4%. 

[ ſublunajre,. Fr. ſub and luna, Lat:] Situ- 


ated beneath the moon; earthly : : 
ial; of this world. ; 3 f. terreſ: 


ö 


| 


Pope. | 


Parnell, | 
Pope. | 


SUB 


Of abſence, *cauſe it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. Donne. 
Night meaſur'd, with her ſhadowy cone, 

Half way up hill this vaſt ſublunar vault. Milton. 
Thro' ſeas of knowledge we our courſe advance, 
Diſcov'ring ſtill new worlds of ignorance; 

And theſe diſcov'ries make us all confeſs 
That ſublunary ſcience is but gueſs. Denham. 
The celeſtial bodies above the moon, being not 
ſubject to chance, remain in perpetual order, while 

all things /ublunary are ſubje& to change. 
| Dryden's Duf} eſnoy. 

Ovid had warn'd her to beware | 
Of ſtrolling gods, whoſe uſual trade is, 

Under pretence of taking air, 

| To-pick up ſublunary ladies. 

The fair philoſopher to Rowley flies, 
Where in a box the whole creation lies; 
She ſees the planets in their turns advance, 
And ſcorns, Poitier, this ſublunary dance. Young. 

SU'BMARINE,. süb'-mä-ri“n. adj. [ſub and 
mare, Lat.] Lying or acting under the ſea. | 

This contrivance may ſeem difficult, becauſe 
theſe ſubmarine navigators willwant winds and tides 
for motion, and the ſight of the heavens for direc- 
tion. Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody ſubmarine 
plants, but alſo the lithophyta, affe& this manner 
of growing, as I obſerved in corals. Ray on the Creat. 


To SUBME'RGE, sub-merdzh'. v. a. [ /ub- 
merger, Fr. ſubmergo, Lat.] To drown ; 
to put under water. ; 

So halt my Egypt was ſubmerg'd, and made 

A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

SUBME'RS1ON, sUb-mersh'-an. n. ſ. [ /ubmer- 

fron, Fr. from /ubmer/us, Lat.] The act o 

drowning ; ſtate of being drowned. 

The great Atlantick iſland is mentioned in Pla- 
to's Timæus, almoſt contiguous to the weſtern 
parts of Spain and Africa, yet wholly ſwallowed 
up by that ocean; which, if true, might afford a 
paſſage from Africa to America by land before 
that ſubmer/ion. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
0 SUBMINISTER, süb-min'-As-tür. | 
To SUBMIUNISTRATE, süb-min“-Is-tràt. $ 0 4 

[/ubminiftro, Lat.] To ſupply; to afford. 

A word not much in uſe. 

Some things have been diſcovered, not only by 
the induſtry of mankind, but even the inferior 
animals have ſubminitered unto man the invention 
of many things, natural, artificial, and medicinal. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Nothing ſubminiſtrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into peſtilent ſeminaries, than ſteams of 
naſty folks. Harvey. 


To SUBMUNISTER, SUb-min'-is-tar. v. . 
To ſubſerve. | 
Paſhons, as fire and water, are 
but bad maſters, and R to the beſt and 
worſt purpoſes. Z' Eftrange. 
SuBM1'ss, säb-mis. adj. [from ſul miſſus, 
Lat.] Humble; ſubmiſſive ; obſequious. 
King James, mollified by the biſhop's ſubmiſi and 
eloquent letters, wrote back, that though he were 
in part moved by his letters, yet he ſhould not be 
fully ſatisfied except he ſpake with him. 
| | Bacon, Henry VII. 
Nearer his preſence, Adam, though not aw'd, 
Vet with ſubmiſs approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a ſuperior nature, bowed low. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet l fell | 
$ubmiſs : he rear'd me. | Milton. 
SUBM1'SSION, süb-mlsh“- un. 2. J. [ /oumifſion, 
Fr. from ſubmiſſus, Lat.] | 
1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of an- 
other. | | | 
Submiſſion, dauphin ! "tis a mere French word; 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. Sal. 
2+ Acknowledgment of inferiority or depend- | 
ance ; humble or ſuppliant behaviour. 


Swift. 


| 


good ſervants, | 


Dull ſablunary lovers! love, 
hoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit 


8 


In all ſubmiſſioa and humility 


| /ſubmiſive.] Humilit 


f 
| 


| 


SUB 


Great prince, by that ſubmiſſion you 'll gain more 
Than e'er your haughty courage won before. Halif. 


3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 
of errour. | | 


Be not as extreme in ſubmiſſion, as in offence. 
Shakefp. 
4. Obſequiouſneſs ; refignation ; obedience. 
No duty in religion is more juſtly quired by 
God Almighty, than a perfect /ub-i/ion to his will 
in all things. Temple. 
SUBM1'SSIVE, süb-mls“-sIv. adj. [ /ubmiſſus, 
Lat.] Humble; teſtifying ſubmiſſion or 
inferiority. | 
On what /ub-i/ive meſſage art thou ſent ? Sha. 
Her at his feet /ubmiſive in diſtreſs | 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. 
Sudden from the golden throne 
With a ſubmiſſive ſtep I haſted down; 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 


SUBM1'SSIVELY, s$6Hb-mis'-sv-13. adv. from 
 Jubmiſfive.] Humbly ; with confeffion of 


inferiority. 

I "The goddeſs, | 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſively replies. Dryden's ZEncid. 

But ſpeech ev'n there ſubmiſſively withdraws 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe; 
Then pompous filence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy 
| laws, | Pope. 

. SUBM1'SSIVENESS, Sub-mls/-s[y-nls. 1. /. [from 
y 3 confeſſion of fault 


Milton. 


or inferiority. N 
If thou ſin in wine and wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſivengſs, a 
But he that boaſts ſhuts that out of his ſtory ; 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. 

| | | Herbert, 
SUBM1'SSLY, süb-mis“-IF. adv. [from ſubmiſs. 
Humbly'; with ſubmiſſion. - 
Humility confiſts, not in wearing mean cloaths, 
and going ſoftly and /ubmiſsly, but in mean opinion 
of thyſelf, Taylor. 
To SUBMIT, süb-mlt'. D. d. [/oumettre, Fr. : 
ſubmitto, Lat.] 5 


1. To let down; to fink. 


Sometimes the hill /bmits itſelf a while 
In ſmall deſcents, which do its height beguile; 
And ſometimes mounts, but ſo as billows play, 
Whoſe riſe not hinders but makes ſhort our way. 


D * 
| Neptune ſtood, m—_ 
With alt his hoſts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to ſubmit th' officious flood, 
And with his trident ſhov'd them off the ſand. Dryd.- 
2. To ſubject ; to reſign without reſiſtance to 
authority. | 5 
Return to thy miſtreſs, and ſubmit thyſelf under 
her hands. Geneſis, xvi. 9. 
-Chriſtian people ſubmit themſelves to conform 
able obſervance of the lawful and religious conſti - 
tutions of their ſpiritual rulers, White. 
Will ye ſubmit your neck, and chuſe to bend 
The ſupple knee? | „„ 
3. To leave to diſcretion ; to refer tò judg - 
ment: | 
Whether the condition of the clergy be able to 
bear a heavy burden, is ſubmitted to the houſe. Swift, - 
To SUBMIT, süb-mit'. v. a. To be ſubje& ;-_ 
to acquieſee in the authority of another z5 


to yield. | 
| Joo thy huſband's will 2 7 
Thine ſhall /ubmit : he over thee ſhall rule. AMAffas. 
Our religion requires from us, not only to ſorego 
pleaſure, 


but to ſabmrit to pain, diſgrace, and even 
death. ö „ 


multiple number or quantity is that which 
is contained in another number a certain 
number of times exactly: thus 3 is ,- 


York doth preſent himſelf upto your highneſo, Sal. 
j 


- 


SEA multiple” 


0 8 
6 Wo. ut 
— 


s Un 


multiple of 21, as being contained in it 
ſeven times exactly. Harris. 

SSO ravx, süb-Gk“-tèv. ) adi, I. ab and 

S$UBOCTUPLE, 8b tpl. oftavus, Lat 

and cckuple.] Containing one part of eight. 

As one of theft under pulleys abates half of that 
hHea vineſs of the weight, and cauſes the power to be 
in a ſubduple proportion; ſo two of them abate 
half of that which remains, and eauſe a ſubqua- 
druple proportion, three a ſubſextuple, four a ,- 
e4uple. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 
ad they erected the cube of a foot for their 
Principal concave, and geometrically taken its /u5- 
oclave, the congius, from the cube of half a foot, 
they would have divided the congius into eight 
parts, each of which would have been regularly the 
cube of a quarter foot, their well-known palm: 
this is the courſe taken for our gallon, which has 
the pint for its ſubectaus. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
$UBO RDINACY, 80b-4'r-dy-n4-sF. 

SUBO RDINANCY, 8Ub-d'r-dy-nen-sy. *{ 

[from /ubordinate. Subordinacy is the proper 
and analogical word.) | 

1. The ſtate of being ſubject. 

' - z Purſuing the imagination through all its extra- 
vagancies, is no improper method of correciing, and 
bringing it to act in ſubordinacy to reaſon, Spectator. 
2, Series of ſubordination. 

The /ubordinancy of the government changing 
hands ſo often, makes an unſteadineſs in the purſuit 
of the publick intereſts, Temple. 
SUBO'RDINATE, sub- i r- dy- nèt. adj. [/#b 

and ordinatus, Lat.] ä 

Inferiour in order, in nature, in dignity, 


1 


J. 
or power. 

It was ſubordinate, not enſlaved, to the under - 
ſtanding; not as a ſer vant to a maſter, but as a 
queen to her king, who acknowledges a ſubjection, 
Jet retains a majeſty. 85 South. 
Whether dark preſages of the night proceed 
from any latent power of the ſoul during her ab- 
Traction, or from any operation of /ubordinate ſpirits, 
has been a diſpute, 5 Addiſon, 
2. Deſcending in a regular ſeries. 

The two armies were aſſigned to the leading of 
two generals, rather courtiers than martial men, 
yet aſſiſted with /ubordinate commanders of great 
experience, | „„ aten. 

His next ſubordinate 


Awak'ning, thus to him in ſecret ſpake. Milion. 


Theſe carry ſuch plain characters of diſagreement 
3 affinity, that the ſeveral kinds and ſubordinate 
ſpecies of each are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. MWoodw. 


To $SUBO'RDINATE, 8tb-f/r-dy-nAt. v. a. ub 
and ordino,'Lat.] To range under another. 
Mot in uſe, but proper and elegant. 
If I have ſubordinated picture and ſculpture to 
architecture, as their miſtreſs, ſo there are other 
inferior arts ſubordinate to them. Wotion. 


Soso Dbix Arg, süb-d'r-de-nét-IF. adv. 
[from ſubor di nate.] In a feries regularly 
deſcending. | ; 


» 


It being the higheſt ſtep of ill, to which all 

others ſubordinately tend, one would think it could 

de capable of no improvement. Decay of Piety. 
$UBORDINA' TION, süb“-ör-dy-nà“-shün. x. / 
[/ubordination, Fr. from ſutordinate.] _ 

1; The ſtate of being inferiour to another. 

Nor can a council national decide, 

But with ſubordination to her guide. 

24. A ſeries regularly deſcending. | 
The natural creatures having a local /ubordina- 
tion, the rational having a political, and ſometimes 

Dia. 

3. Place of rank. 1 


Aft we would ſappoſe a miniſtry where every ſin- 


| Dryden. 


who in their ſeveral ſubordinations would be obliged 
to follow the examples of their ſuperiors, the em- 


Ld 


SUB 
To HORN, süb-à'rn. v. a. [ /uborner, Fr. 
ſubor no, Lat.] 
1. To procure privately ; to procure by ſeeret 
colluſion. _ - 
His judzes were the ſelf-ſame men by whom his 
accuſers were ſuburned, Hooker, 
Fond wrerch! thou know'ſt not what thou 
| ſpeak ſt, 
Or elſe 42 art ſubornd againſt his honour 
In hatcful practice. : Shatkeſp. 
Reaſon may meet 
Some ſpecious object, by the foefuborn'd, 
And fail into deception, Milton. 
His artful boſom heaves diſſembled ſighs; 
And tears /uborn?d fall dropping from hiseyes. Pr iar. 
2. To procure by indirect means, 
Behold | 
'Thofe who by ling' ring ſickneſs loſe their breath, 
And thoſe who by delpair /uborn their death. Dryd. 
SUBORNA'TION, 89b-dr-nA'-shiin, 2. / { /ubor- 
nation, Fr, from ſuborn.] The crime of 
procuring any to do a bad action. 
Thomas carl of Deſmond was through falſe 
ſubarnation of the queen of Edward IV: brought to 
his death at Tredah moſt unjuſtly. Spen/er's Treland. 
You ſet the crown | 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his ſake wear tlic deteſted blot | 
Of murd'rous ſubornation. \ $54teſp. Henry IV. 
I . he fear of puniſhment in this life will preſerve 
men from few vices, ſince ſome of the blackeſt 
often prove the ſureſt ſteps to favour; ſuch as in- 
gratitude, hypocriſy, treachery, and ſubor nation. 


SUBO'RNER, süb-à'r-nür. 7. J. [/uborneur, Fr, 
from ſuborn.] One that procures a bad 
action to be done. I 

SUBPOE NA, Sub-pC'-na. n. / [ /ub and pen, 
Lat.] A writ commanding attendance in 
a court, under a penalty. 

SUBQUADRU 
5 guadruple.] Containing one part of 
four. 

As one of theſe under pulleys abates half of that 
heavineſs the weight hath in itſelf, and cauſes the 
power to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, ſo two 
of them abate half of that which remains, and cauſe 
a ſubguadruple proportion. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

SUBQUINTU/PLE, :60b-kwin'-tupl. adj. Cub 
and quintuple.] Containing one part of five. 
If unto the lowerpulley there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the weight in a /ub- 
quintuple proportion. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

SUBRE'CToR, 8ab'-rek”-thr, n. /. [ſub and 
rector.] The rector's vicegerent. : 

He was choſen ſubrector of the college. Walton. 

SUBRE'PTION, 8ub'-rep”-shun. 2. /. [/ubrep- 
tion, Fr. ſubreptus, Lat.] The act of ob- 
taining a favour by ſurpriſe or unfair repre- 
ſentation. | Did. 

SUBREPT1'TIOUS, 8Ub-rEp-tish'/-as: adj. [ /ur- 


obtained from a ſuperior, by concealing 
ſome truth which would have prevented 
the grass 1444; be 

7% SU'BROGATE»,' süb“rö-gät. v. a. [ ſubrogo, 
Lat.] See SURROGATE. | 

To-SUBSCRT'BE, säb-skrib. v. a. [ /ou/crire, 
Fr. /ab/cribo, Lat.] : 

1. To give conſent to, by underwriting the 

name. hs | | 
They united by ſubſcribing a covenant, which 


| feribed in the reign of King James, and that his 


in it. | 

The reader fees the names of thoſe 
whom this letter is /#b/cribed. 

2. To atteſt by writing the name. 


Clarendon. 


Addiſon; 


- Pire of irreligion would be ſoon deſtroyed. Swift 


Their particular teftimony ought to be better 


Fi 
— 


2. One who contributes to any 


Swwihh, 


MY.» | ; 
'PLE, 8Ub-kwod'-dripl. adj. [ ſub | 


reptice, Fr. furreptitius, Lat.] Fraudulently 


Bailey. 


they pretended to be no other than had been /ub- 


majeſty himſelf had 7zb/cribed it; by which im- 
7 | | Poſition people of all degrees engaged. themſelves. 
- gle perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety, and all great | LAT, 1 8 


- officers of ſtate and law diligent in chuſing perſons | perſons by 


UB 


Credited, than ſome other fub#.rib:2 with 

| dred hank. 3 en han. 

3. To ſubmit. Not used. ate, 

| Phe king gone to-night ! es cg his 

| Confined to exhibition ! all js Tone, 
To SUBSCRI'BE®, *tub-skrihb,-w, u. 

1. To give conſent. 

Oſius, with whoſe hand the Nicene 
ſet down, and framed for 
warld to lubſeribe unto, fo 1 
as even with the ſame band 
confeſſion. | 

Adviſe thee what is to he done, 
And we will all the to thy advice. 

If wolves had at thy gate how! that ſte 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, G0 porter, turn the ker 
All cruels elſe uber. " Shatelo, King 2 

So ſpake much humbled Eva - but fate 85 
Subſcrio'd not: nature firſt gave ſigus, unnre;y, 
On bird, beait, alr. IAiltun Para: LA 

2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the pro. 
motion of any undertabing. 

SUBSCRI BER, süb-skrfi-bhür. 1. /. [from i. 
ſeriptio, Lat.) | 

F. One who ſubſeribes. 


pPw'1 | 

wa : 
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creed win 
tne whole chriſtian 
r yielded in the ene 
to ratify the Ar 


7. 
4. ler. 


Slat 5 


rn time, 


undertaking, 
Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in 3 
proper juncture, every one of the party who can 
ſpare a ihill:ng ſhall be a criber. Swift, 
SUBSCRIPTION, SUb-skrip'-shun, 2. / [from 
 Jubjcriptio, Lat.) Es 
1. Any thing underwritten. 
The man aſked, Are ye chriſtians? We ar. 
ſwered we were; fearing the leſs becaulc of the 
croſs we had ſeen in the ſubſcription, H 1:49, 


3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any un- 
dertaking. | 
| The work he plied; 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry fide, Pie. 
South-ſea jubſcriptions take who pleaſe, 
Leave me but liberty. 
4. Submiſhon ; obedience. © Not in uſe. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneß; 
I'never gave you kingdom, call'd you children; 
You owe me no /u5/cription. Shaleſp. King Lear, 
SUBSE'CT1ON, süb-sék-shün. u. / /b and 
ſectio, Lat.] A ſubdiviſion of a larger ſec- 
tion into a leſſer; ſection of a ſection. Dig. 


SUBSE'CUTAVE,, süb-séck-kü-tiv. adj. (from 
 ſubſequor, Lat.] Following in train. 
SpBSE DTU LER, süb-sép“-tüpl. adj. ( and 
ſeptuplus, Lat.] Containing one of ſeven 
parts. Ke | 
If unto this lower pully there were added an- 
other, then the power would be unto the weight 
in a ſubquintuple proportion; if a third, a / 
ſeptupie. HW. i hints 
Su'BSEQUENCE,. 8h'-86-kwens. 1. / [from 
ſubſequor, Lat.] The ſtate of following; 
not precedence. 
By this faculty we can take notice of the or 
of precedence and falſeguence in which they 3: 
paſt. | 3 | Gee. 
| SU'BSEQUENT, süb-sé-kwént. adj. [4 
quent, Fr. ſubſequens,' Lat. This word 1 
improperly pronounced long in thc ſccond 
ſyllable by Shake/peare.} Following in tay 
not preceding, 
In ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks 
To their ſulſeguent volumes, there is cen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Of things to come, at large. Ss. 
The /ubſequent words come on before the 
dent vaniſh, 
Why does each conſenting ſign 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and /#/)/2quer? appear 


To gird the globe aud regulate the year! fo 


Pepe, 


„ 
Troil, and Cal. 

prece- 
Ban. 


8 UB 


-oagced as ſb ſcguent to the 
. introduced as // 
ty of Munſter, made about 1648, when Eng- 
3 was in the utmoſt confuſion. Swift. 
8u 3E EN TL, sub s-kweént- I. adv. from 
ſublequert., Not ſo as to go before ; ſo as 
to follow in train. 


| 
To men in governing moſt things fall out acci- 


dlentally, and come not into any compliance with 
their preconceived ends; but they are forced to 
comply ſubſeguenily, and to ſtrike in with things as 


the 25 out, by poſtliminious after-applications of 
2 South. 


them to their purpoſes. 


To SUBSE RVE, süb-ssrv', w. 2: | Sutſerviog 


Lat.] To ſerve in eas den; to ſcrve 


| inftrumentally- 
. Not made to rule, 


But to /ubſervew here wiſdom beats command. Mili. 
It is a greater credit to know the ways of ca p- 
tivating nature, and making her ſub/erve our pur- 
poſes, than to have learned all the i intrigues of po- 
Ley. Glanville, 
The memory hath no ſpecial part of the brain 
devoted to its own ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts 
u nich ſub ſerve our ſenſations, as well as our think · 


ing powers. | Wal ſb. 
SussERVIENcE, süb-sér-vyèns. | n./. {from 
guss ERVIEN c, sàb-sér-vyén-sg. Jusferve.] 


Inſtrumental fitneſs, uſe, or operation. 
Wicked ſpirits may by their cunning carry far- 
ther in a ſeeming confederacy or /ub/erviency to 
- the deſigns of a good angel. Dryden, 
There is an immediate and agil ub/erwicxce of 
the ſpirits to the empire of the ſou]. 
Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 
We cannot look upon the body, w herein appears 
ſo much fitneſs, uſe, and /ubſerviency to infinite 
functions, any otherwiſe than as the effect of con- 
trivance. Beniliy. 
There is a regular ſubordination and ſubſerviency 
among all the parts to beneficial ends. 

Cbeyne s Philoſophical Principles. 
SUBSE/RVIENT), sUb-gr'-vytnt. adj. [ ſub/er- 
ens, Lat.] Subordinate; e ee 
uſeful. 

Hammond had an incredible dexterity, ſcarce 


ever reading any thing which he did not make /ub- | 


 ferwient in one kind or other. Fell. 
- Philoſophers and common heathens believed one 
God, to whom all things are referred; but under 


this God they worthipped many inferior and ub 


ſervient gods. Stilling fleet. 
Theſe ranks of creatures are ſub/ervient one to 
g and the moſt of them ſerviceable to man. 
Ray. 

While awake, we el none of thoſe cone 
continually made in the diſpoſal of the corporeal 
Principles ub ervient herein. . 
Senſe i is ſalſer vient unto fancy, fancy unto intel- 
lect. © Grew, 

We are not to conſider the world as the body of 
. Cod: he is an uniform being, void of organs, 
© members, or parts; and they are his creatures, ſub- | 

ordinate to him, mg Jubſerwient to his will. 
5 1 Nezoton's. Optichs. | 
| "Moſt  criticks, fond of fome fubſervient art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, | 
And all to one lov' d folly ſacrifice. Pope. 


SUBSE XTUPLE, 8&b-8&ks' tip). 47 ä | 
. „. Lub and 
 fextuplus, Lat.] Containing one part of ſix. 


One of theſe under pullies abates half of that 
heavineſs the weight hath, and cauſes the power 


to be in a ſubduple proportion unto it, two of 


ers : 8 88 three a ſubſex- 
ToSUBSI'DE, «lb-o14. 5. 4. Ct, Lal. 
o ſink; to tend downwards. It is com- 
5 uſed of — 0 of a compound, 
| e who e. . 
ther impropenty, ape has uſed it ra 


Grew. | 


[ Jubſido, Lat.] 
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SUB 


He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, | 
With terror trembled heav'n's ſub/idirg hill, 
And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews ditill, 

Dryden. 

Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the men's wits againſt the lady's hair: 
The doubtful beam long nods from {ide to fide; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſabſide. Pope. 

SUBSI'DENCE, 8Ub-st'-dens. 
SUBS1/DENCY, süb-st'-dèn-sF. $ 7. 
[from /ub/ide.} The act of finking ; ten- 
dency downward. 

This gradual /«l/idency of the abyſs would take 
up 2 conſiderable time. Burnet's Theory. 
This miſcellany of bodies being determined to 
Subſidence nierely by their diſſerent ſpecifick gravi- 
ties, all thoſe which had the ſame gravity ſubſided 
at the ſame time. Woodward. 


By the alternate motion of thoſe air bladders, | 


whoſe ſurfaces are by turns freed from mutual 
contact, and by a ſudden /i enge meet again by 
the ingreis and egreſs of the air, the liquor is ſtill 
farther attenuated, Arbuihnot. 


SUBSIDIARY, 8ub-syd/-yer-y. adj. /ub/ediaire, 


Fr. ſub/7 diarins, Lat. from /ubfidy.] Aſſiſtant; 
brought in aid. 


Bitter ſubſtances burn the blood, and are a ſort 


of ſubſii Mary g gall. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


SU'BSIDY, 8Ub sy- dy. n. /. [ ſubſide, Fr. 
Subſidium, Lat.) Aid, commonly ſuch as is 
given in money. 

They adviſed the king to ſend ſpeedy aids, and 
with much alacrity granted a great rate of /ub/idy. 
Bacon, 

"Tis all the ſuſſdy the preſent age can raiſe. Dryd. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houſe 
of commons ſhovld never grant ſuch ſubſidies as 
give no pain to the people, left the nation ſhould | 
acquieſce under a burden they did not feel. Addiſon, 


To SUBS1'GN, süb-st'n. v. a. [/ubigno, Lat.] 
To fign under. 
Neither have they ſeen any deed, before the 
conqueſt, but ahr with croſſes and fingle | 
names without ſurnames. Camden. 


To SUBSI ST, säb-slst'. v. 2. [ ſub/feer, Fr. 
ſubiſto, Lat.] 
t. To be; to have exiſtence. 
2. To continue; to retain the preſent ſtate or 
condition. | 
Firm we ſub///, but poſſible to ſwerve. Milt. 
The very foundation was removed, and it was 


a moral impoſſibility that the republick could ſub» | 


7 i any longer. Swift. 
3. To have means of living; to be maintained. 
He ſhone ſo powerfully upon me, that, like the 
heat of a Ruſhan ſummer, he ripened the fruits 
of poetry in a cold climate; and gave me where- 
withal to ſub/ift | in the long winter which ſucceeded, 


Dryden. | 
Let us remember thoſe that want neceſſaries, 
as we ourſelves ſhould have deſired to be remem- 


bered, had it been our ſad lot to /t on other 
men's charity. Atterbury. 
4. To inhere; to have exiſtence by means of 
. ſomething elſe. 
Though the general natures of theſe ole 1 
are ſufficiently diſtant from one another, yet when 


they come to /«b/it in particulars, and to be 


clothed with ſeveral accidents, then the diſcern- 
ment is not ſo eaſy. South, 


SUBSISTENCE, $Ub-s(s'-tens, or SUBs1's- 
TENCY, 8Ub-sls' -tEn-SY. u. 
Fr. from ſas t. 

1. Real being. 

The fleſtr, and the 1 of the fleſh with 
God, began both at one inſtant; his making and 
raking to himſelf. our fleſh Was but one act; fo 


that in Chriſt there is no perſonal /b//lente but | 


one, and that from everlaſting, Þ Hooler. 
We know as little how the union is diſſolvetf, 


B inr ene 


| 


; 


| 


1 


SUB 


that! is, the chain of theſe differing /ub/fencies that 
compound us, as how it firſt commenced. Glanville. 

Not only the things had ſubſiſtence, but the very 
images were of ſome creatures cxiſting. Stilling feet. 


2. Competence; means of ſupporting life. 
His viceroy could only propoſe to himſelf a 


comfortable ſubſiſtence out of the plunder of his 
province. Add. Jon. 


3. Inherence in ſomething/elſe. 


SuB$1'STENT, 8Ub-sls'-tint. adj. [Venus, 
Lat.] 
1. Having real being. 

Such as deny ſpirits ſub/;ftent without bodies, 
will with difficulty affirm the ſeparate exiſtence of 
their own. Brown. 

2. Inherent. 

Theſe qualities are not fab ent i in thoſe hates, 
but are e of Fury begotten in ſomething 
elſe, Brantley. 


SU'BSTANCE, suͤb“sténs. u. . L ſuhſtance, 
Fr. ſub/lantia, Lat.) 
1. Being; ſomething exiſting; ſomething of 
which we can ſay that it is. 
Since then the ſoul works by herſelf alone, 


Springs not from ſenſe, nor humours well agreeing; 


Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 


She is a ſubſtance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
The ſtrength of gods, | 
And this empyreal /ub/ance, cannot fail. Milton. 


2. That which ſupports accidents. 
What creatures there e of what mold 
And ſulſtance? Millon. 
Every being is confiered as ſubſiſting in and by 
itſelf, and then it is called a ſulfarce ; or it ſubſiſts 
in and by another, and then it is called a mode 
or manner of being. Watts, 


3. The eſſential part. 
It will ſerve our turn to comprehend the Al 
ance, without confining ourſelves to ſcrupulous 
exactneſs in form. Digby. 
This edition is the ſame in ſulſtince with the 
Latin. Burn, 

They are the beſt epitomes, and let you ſee 
with one caſt of the eye the ſub/ance of a hundred 
Pages. Addiſon 


4. Something real, not imaginary ; ſomething 
ſolid, not empty. | 
Shadows to-night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers 
Arm'd all in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond. 


Sbaleſp. 


He the future evil ſhall no leſs 
In apprehenſion than in /ub/tance feel. 
Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the /ubfance, not th' appearance, choſe : 
To reſcue one ſuch friend he took more pride, 
Than to deſtroy whole thouſands of ſuch foes. Dryd. 
God is no longer to be worſhipped and believed 
in as a god foreſhewing and aſſuring by types, but 
as a god who has performed the Subſtance of what 
he pronuſed, Nelſon. 


5. Body; corporeal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured . 
are many ſpaces, either empty or repleniſhed with 
mediums of other denſities ; as, water between 
the tinging corpuſcles wherewith any liquor is 
impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conſhtute clouds or miſts, and for the moſt 
part ſpaces void of both air and water; but yet 
perhaps not wholly void of all ſubſtance between 

the parts of hard bodies. Newton, 

The qualities of plants are more various than 
thoſe of animal ſulſtancen. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There may be a great and conſtant cough, with 
an extraordinary diſcharge of fl-gmatick matrer, 

while, not och lanUlegs oy 9 of the lungs 
remains ſound. eee ohh 


6. Wealth; means of life. 


| Milton. 
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SUB 
He hath eaten me out of houſe and home, and 
hath put all my ſubſtance into that fat belly of his; 
but Iwill have ſome of it out again. Shal. Henry IV. 


We are deſtroying many thouſand lives, and 
exhauſting our ſubſtance, but not for our own in- 


Swift. 


. adj. L ab- 


tereſt. 
SunsSTA'NTIAL, süb-stän“-shél 
Aantiel, Fr. from Ur) nog | 
1. Real; actually exiſting. 
If this atheift would have his chance to be a real 
and ſubſtantial agent, he is more ſtupid than the 
vulgar. Bentley. 
2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeeming. 
O © bleſſed, bleſſed night! I am afraid, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream; 
Too flattering ſweet to be ſub/antial. 
To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life. | Milton. 
If happineſs be a ſubſtantial good. 
Not fram'd of accidents, nor ſubject to them, 
I err'd to ſeek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 
Time, as a river; hath brought down to us what 
is more light and ſuperficial, while things more 


Shakeſp. 


folid and /ub/tential have been immerſed. Glanv. 


The difference betwixt the empty vanity 'of 
oſtentation, and the ſubſtantial ornaments of vir- 
tue. | $476 L' Eftrange. 

Obſervations are the only ſure grounds whereon 
to build a laſting and ſabſtantial philoſophy. Moodæv. 

A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul, looks 
down with-negle& on the cenſures and applauſes 


of the multitude. Addiſon, 


This uſeful, charitable, hamble employment | 
of yourſelves, is what 1 recommend to you with | 


greateſt earneſtneſs, as being a ſubſlantial part of a 
wiſe and pious life. . L 
3. Corporeal; material. | 
Now ſhine theſe planets with ſub/ftantial rays ? 
Does innate luſtre gild their meaſur'd days? Prior. 


The ſun appears flat like a plate of filver, the | 


moon as big as the ſun, and the rainbow a large 
ſubſtantial arch in the ſky; all which are groſs 
falſehoods. © a 
4. Strong; ſtout ; bulky. 
Subſtantial doors, rs 
_ Croſs-barr'd and bolted faſt, fear no aſſaults. Mili. 
3. Reſponſible; moderately wealthy; poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſubſtance. | | 
Trials of crimes and titles of right ſhall be made 
by verdict of a jury, choſen out of the honeſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial freeholders. Spenſer on Treland. 
The merchants, and ſubſlantial citizens, cannot 
make up more than a hundred thouſand families. 


ddi be War. i 
A :ſon on the Var | 1. One placed by another to act with dele- 


SUBSTANTIA'LITY, 8db-stan-shal-It-y. 1. / 
from /ubftantial.] 

1. The ſtate of real exiſtence. 

2. Corporeity ; materiality. 


Body cannot act on any thing but by motion; 


motion cannot be received but by quantity and 

matter: the ſoul is a ſtranger to ſuch groſs ſabſtan- 

tiality, and owns nothing of theſe. Glanv. Scepſie. 

SuBSTA'NTIALLY, süb-stän“-shél-y. adv. 
from /ubtantial.] | 

1. In manner of a ſubſtance 3 with reality of 

exiſtence. _ | 2 15 

In him his Father ſhone ſub/tantially expreſs'd. 

p | 25 Mu. 

2. Strongly ; ſolidly.  _ on 

Having ſo ſubſtantially provided for the north, 

they promiſed themſclves they ſhould end the war 

_ that ſummer. 3 Clarendon. 

3. Truly; ſolidly; really; with fixed purpoſe. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if 

hey would truly obſerve them, ſub/antially reli- 


4. 

SUBSTA'NTIALNESS, süb-s 
(from /ubfantial.) | 

2. The ftate of being fubſta 


| towards God, chaſte, and temperate, Ti//oi/on. | 


ith competent wealth. | 


thn'-hdl-nls. 1. /. | 


TW. 


Watts. | 


full of ſweetneſs ? 


| 


|. 


SUB 


2. Firmneſs ; ſtrength ; power of holding or 
laſting, | 
When /ub/antialneſs combineth with delightſul- 


| neſs, fulneſs with fineneſs, how can the language 


which conſiſteth of theſe found other than moſt 
Camden's Remains. 
In degree of ſubRtantialneſs next above the Do- 
rique, ſuſtaining the third, and adorning the 
ſecond ſtory. | Wotton, 
SUBSTA'NTIALS, 8db-stan'-shelz. 1. /. [with- 
out ſingular.] Eſſential parts. 
Although a cuſtom introduced againſt the ſub- 


not be appealcd to a ſuperior but to an inferior 

judge, yet a cuſtom may be introduced againſt the 
accidentals of an appeal, Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To SuBsSTA'NTIATE, süb-stän'-shät. v. a. 
[from ſubſtance.] To make to exiſt, 


| The accidental of any act is faid to be whatever 


ad venes to the act itſelf already ſulſlantiated. 

| = Avylife's Parergon. 

Su'/BSTANTIVE,$tb/-stin-tlv. 2. /. [ /ubfantif, 
Fr. ſubſtantiuum, Lat.] A noun betokening 

the thing, not a quality. 

| Claudian perpetually cloſes his ſenſe at the end 
of a verſe, commonly called golden, or two /ub- 
flantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt 
them to keep the peace, k 

SUBSTA'NT1VE, süb'-stän-tlv. adj. [ /ubftan- 
tivus, Lat.] 

t. Solid; depen 
uſe. | 

He conſidered how ſufficient and ſul/tantive this 

land was to maintain itſelf, without any aid of 
the foreigner, 

2. Betokening exiſtence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one 

propoſition, becauſe the repetition of the ſub/lantive 
verb would be tedious. Aiibuibnot. 


ding only on itſelf. Not in 


ſubſtantive.) As a ſubſtantive. | 
To SU'BSTITUTE, 8Ub'-sty-tshat. v. a. [ſub- 
flituer, Fr. ſubſtitutus, from /ub and flatuo, 
Lat.] To put in the place of another. 
In the original deſigns of ſpeaking, a man can 
' ſubſtitute none for them that can equally conduce 
to his honour. Government of the Tongue. 
If a ſwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reje& him then, and ſubſtitute another. Dryden. 
Some few verſes are inſerted or ſubſtitutæd in the 
room of others. 8 Congreve. 
Sv'BSTITUTE, $Ub'-sty-tshut, n. / L /ub/eitut, 
Fr. from the verb.] 


gated power. 
Were you ſworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 
—To him and his /½Hitutes. Sbaleſp. 
| You ve taken up, ” 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The ſubje&s of his ſubſtitute, my father, 

And here upſwarm'd them. Shakeſp. Henry IV, 
Haſt thou not made me here thy ſub/titute, 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet? Milton. 

Providence delegates to the ſupreme magiſtrate 


ſupreme magiſtrate transfers to thoſe ſeveral /ub- 

__ fitutes who act under him, © © Adidifon. 

2. It is uſed likewiſe for things: as, one me- 
dicine is a /ub/tztute for another. 

SUBSTITUTION, süb-sty-tshö'-shün, 2. /. 


(ſubſtitution, Fr. from ſubſtitute] The act 


of placing any perſon or thing in the room 


| of another; the ſtate of being placed in the 


room of another. 
5 He did believe | 
He was the duke, from ſubſtitution, +0 
And executing th* outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative. ' - Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
Nor ſal, ſulphur, or mercury can be ſeparated 


= 


faantials of an appeal be not valid, as that it ſhould. 


Dryden. 


SuBsSTA'NTIVELY,8Ub-stan'-tiv-ly, adv. [from | 


{ 


Bacon. 


| 
| 


6 


* 
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| SUBTE'NSE, süb-tèns“. 2. / [/ub and ten/uy 


the ſame power for the good of men, which that 


foom any perfect metals; for every part, ſo 


| died evaſions, yet the product of all their endes. 


SUB 


ſeparated, may eaſily be reduced into 
without ſubſtitution of that which chymiſts ; 
gine to be wanting. Bacon Phyſical 25 ima. 
7o SUBSTRA'CT, süh. sträkt' 2. 4. ada. 
Lat. /ouftradion, Fr.] ee, 
i» To take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another. 
SUBSTRA CTION, suͤb-sträk-shün. 1. f. [ 
ftraire, ſouſſraction, Fr.] 1 
1. The act of taking away part from the u- 
cannot call this piece Tull 
being much altered not on! 
ſtyle, but by addition and /wb/r.-2iun, Denhum 
2. [In arithmetick.] The taking of a leſſcr 
number out of a greater of like kind, where. 
by to find out a third number, being or 
declaring the inequality, exceſs, or diff. 
rence between the numbers given. 
Cocker's Arithmeticy, 
SUBSTRU/CTION, süb-strük“-shun. 2. / (. 
ftrufio, from ſub and ſiruo, Lat.] Under. 
building. | 
To found our habitation firmly, examine the 
bed of earth upon which we build, and then the 
underſillings, or ſal ſtruction, as the ancients call it, 
SO | I atton's Architc&ure, 
SUBSTY'LAR, 8ub-stt'-Ier, adj. [/ub and „lu. 
 Seubftylar line is, in dialing, a right line, 
. whereon the gnomon or ſtyle of a dial is 
erected at right angles with the plane. Dig. 
Erect the ſtyle perpendicularly over the ſahilar 
line, ſo as to make an angle with the dial-plang 
equal to the elevation of the pole of your place. 
| Moxon's 1Mcchanical Exerciſa. 
SUBSU LTIVE, suͤb-sül'-tlv. 
F adj, 
f Subſultus, Lat.] Bounding; moving by 
arts, 
SUBSU/LTORILY,: 8Ub”-8Ul-thr'-fl-y. adv, 

[from ſubſultony.] In a bounding manner; 

by fits; by ſtarts. 

The ſpirits ſpread even, and move not f. 

- rily ; for that will make the parts cloſe and pliant, 
| | Bacen's Natural Hiftry, 

SUBTA NGENT, 8ub-tan'-dzhent. 2. /. In any 
curve, is the line which determines the in- 
terſection of the tangent in the axis pro- 

longed. Vid. 

To SUBTE ND, 8Ub-t&nd”. v. a. [ /ub and tendo, 
Lat.] To be extended under. 

In rectangles and triangles, the ſquare which is 
made of the ſide that ſubtendeth the right angle, is 
equal to the ſquares which are made of the ſides 
containing the right angle, Broan, 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle: now ſince the lines 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three 

ſigns, 8 5 
Where er they meet in angles, thoſe are a x 
Creech, 


perfe& meta] 


g hole. 
558 nor my on 
y by the change of the 


Lat.] The chord of an arch. 


SU'BTER, $ab'-ter. [Lat.] In compoſition, 
ſignifies under. 
SUBTERFLU'ENT, r 4; 
SUBTE'RFLUOUS, suͤb-tér“-flu-us. | ©” 
( /ubterfluo, Lat.] Running under. 
SU'BTERFUGE, süb“tér-füdzh. 7. /. aller. 
fuge, Fr. ſubter and ſugio, Lat.] A ſhift; an 
evaſion; a trick. 
The king cared not for /ſubterfuger, but would 
ſtand envy, and appear in any thing that was te 
his mind. 5 Bacon, 
Notwithſtanding all their fly /ubterfuges and ftv- 


yours is but as the birth of the labouring mou 
tains, wind and emptineſs. Glangille, 

. Aﬀed not little ſhifts and /ubterfuges to avoid 
the ſorce of an argument, Elon 
| F SUBTERRA NEAL 


3 


py 4H 
8 UB 


S0 5T AA 4 abt, sub- tèr· ra- nycl. 


A'NEAN sub tar: ra ny n. 7X 
4 Us. sub- ter- ra -nyds. adj 
4 TERRANY, $0D-tEr-ra-ny- 
60 Sub- 


1 terra, Lat. ſouſler raine, Fr. 
. by ſublerraneous is the word now 
uſed;} Lying under the earth; placed be- 


low the ſurface. 


Metals are wholly ſubterrany ; whereas plants 


and part under. 
The ed > ; xt Natural Hiſtory. 
-berranies, as the fathers of their tribes, are 
f es and mercury. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
35 | The __ 3 
rranean wind traniports a hi 
Leith Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 
Ot thund'ring Atna, whole combuſtible 
And ſuel'd entrails thence concertving fire, 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds. Milt. 
| Alteration proceeded from the change made in 
the neighbouring ſubterraneal parts by that great 
conflagration. 5 Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what ſubterranean ways, 
Back to the fountain's head the ſea conveys | 
The refluent rivers. Blarkmore. 
Let my ſoft minutes glide obſcurely on, 
Like fubterraneous ſtreams, unheard, unknown. 
: —_ Norris. 
This ſubterraneous paſſage was not at firſt deſigned 
ſo much for a highway as for a quarry. Addiſon. 
Rous'd within the ſubterranean world, 
Thb expanding earthquake unreſiſted ſhakes 
Aſpiring cities. © IS Thomſon, 
SUBTERRA'NITY, 8Ub-ter-ran'-It-y. 1. J. [ ſub 
and terra, Lat.] A place under ground. 
Not in uſe. | 
We commonly conſider /ubterranities not in con- 
templations ſufficiently reſpective unto the crea- 
tion. : Brown, 


SU'BTILE, säüb-tll. adi. [ ſubtile, Fr. ſubtilis, 
Lat. This word is often written Yubtle.] 
1. Thin; not denſe ; not groſs, 
From his eyes the fleeting fair 
RKetir d, like ſubtle ſmoke diffoly'd in air. 


Dryden's Georgicks. | 


Deny Des Cart his fſubtile matter, . by 
You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 
ls not the heat conveyed through the vacuum 


by the vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than 


air, which, after the air was drawn out, remained 
in the vacuum ? VNVeroton't Optichs. 


2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe. 


3. Piercing; acute. 


But of the clock, which in our breaſts we bear, 
The ſubtile motions we forget the while. Davies. 
Thou only know'ſt her nature and her pow'rs ; 


Her ſubtile form thou only canſt define. Davies. 
| I do diſtinguifh plain | 
Each ſubtile line of her immortal face. Davies. 


Paſs we the flow diſcaſe, and /ubtile pain, 
Which our weak frame is deſtin'd to ſuſtain ; 
The cruel ſtone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 


ſenſe it is now commonly written /ubtle. 
Milton ſeems to have both. [See SUBTLE.) 
Arrius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, a 
Jubtile-witted and a marvellous fair-ſpoken man, 
wasdiſcontented that one ſhould be placed before 
him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himſelf 

m deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach prone 


unto contradiction, Hooler. 
Think you this Vork | 
Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother 

Io taunt and ſcorn you? Sbaleſp. Richard III. 


O ſubtile love, a thouland wiles thou haſt ; 

By humble ſuit, by ſervice, or by hire, 
0 win a maiden's hold. Fairfax. 
A woman, an harlot, and ſubtile of heart. 
Prov. vii. 10. 


3 Nor thou his malice, and falſe guile, contemn; | 


ubtile he needs mult be, who could ſeduce 


| 


& 4. Cunning ; artful ; ly ; ſubdolous. In this 


| 


The opakeſt bodies, if ſubtilely divided, as 
| 


making thin. 


l [from Jubtilize.] 


SUB 


s. Deceitful. 
Like a bow! upon a ſubile ground, | 
_ I've tumbled paſt the throw, Sb. Coriolanus. 
6. Refin'd; acute beyond neceſſity. 
Things remote from uſe, obſcure, and ſubtle. 
Milton. 
SU'BTILELY, süb'“-tll-ly. adv. [from ſubtile.] 
r. In a ſubtile manner; thinly ; not denſely, 
2. Finely; not groſsly. 
The conſtitution of the air appeareth more 
ſubtilely by worms in oak- apples than to the ſenſe 
of man. Bacon. 
In theſe plaiſters the ſtone ſhould not be too 


ſubtilely powdered ; for it will better manifeſt its | 


attraction in more ſenſible dimenſions. g 


Brown's Y ulgar Errours. 


metals diſſolved in acid menſtruums, -become 
perfectly tranſparent. 
3. Artfully ; cunningiy. | | 
By granting this, add the reputation of loving 
the truth ſincerely to that of having been able 
to oppoſe it ſultilely. 
Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of afflic- 
tion by diſputing /btilely againſt it, and pertina- 
ciouſly maintaining that afflictions are no. real 
evils. ; Tillotſon's Sermons, 
SU'BTILENESS, 8ub'-til-nls, . /. [from /ub- 
tile.) | . 
1. Fineneſs ; rareneſs. 
2. Cunning ; artfulneſs. 


— 
7 
» 


To SUBT1 LIATE, süb-tyl-yat. v. a. [from | 


ſubtile.] To make thin. | 

A very dry and warm or ſabtiliating air opens 

the ſurface of the earth, Harvey on the Plague, 
 SUBTILIA'TION, süb-tyl-yà“-shün. u. / [ /ub- 


tiliation, Fr, from ſubtiliate.] The act of 


By ſubtiliation and rare faction the oil contained 
in grapes, if diſtilled before it be fermented, be- 
comes ſpirit of Wine. Boyle. 


- 


SUBTILIZA'TION, suͤb-til-F-24“-shün. 1. J. 


1. Subtilization is making any thing ſo vola- 
tile as to riſe readily in ſteam or vapour. 
| : | Quincy. 
Fluids have their reſiſtances proportional to their 
denſities, ſo that no ſubtilixation, diviſion of parts, 
or refining, can alter theſe reſiſtances. | 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfluous acuteneſs. 
To SUBTILY7ZE, 8ab'-til-iz. v. a. [ ſubtilizer, 
Fr. from /ubtile.] Od» 
1. To make thin; to make leſs groſs or 
coarſe. | | 
Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pan- 
creatick juices, is further ſubtilixed, and rendered 


fo fluid and penetrant, that the thinner and finer | 


part eaſily finds way in at the ſtreight orifices of 
the lacteous veins. 
Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it 
ſo either as ſubtilixed or organized, moved or en- 
dowed with life, | 3-12. row. 
2. To refine ; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 
The moſt obvious verity is ſubtilized into nice- 


ties, and ſpun into a thread indiſcernible by com- 


Glanville. 
To talk 


mon opticks. - » 
To SUBTILIUzZE, $0b'-til-iz. v. . 
with too much refinement. 
Qualities and moods ſome modern philoſophers 
have ſubtilixed on. Digby on Bodies, 
Su'BTILTY, süb“-til-ty. u. /. [ ſubtilith, Fr. 
from fubtile. 3 | | 
1. Thinneſs; fineneſs; exility of parts. 
The ſubtilties of particular ſounds may paſs 


through ſmall crannies not confuſed, but its mag- | 
| nity not ſo well. 


How ſhall we this union well expreſs? 
Nought ties the ſoul, her ſubtilty is ſuch. Davies. 
The corporeity of all bodies being the ſame, 


and ſubtilly in all bodies being eſſentially the | 


| 


Bacon. 


Newton, E 


Boyle. | 


Ray on the Creation. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| 


ſame thing, could any body by ſubtilty become 


IS 


SUB 


vital, then any degree of /ubzilty would produce 


ſome degree of life. Grew's Cſmologia. 
Bodies, the more of kin they are to ſpirit in 
ſubtilty and refinement, the more ſpreading and 
ſelf-diffuſive are they. Norris, 
2. Nicety; exility. | 
Whatſoever is inviſible, in reſpe& of the fine- 
neſs of the body, or ſubtilty of the motion, is little 
enquired, | Bacon. 
3. Refinement; too much acuteneſs. 
You prefer the reputation of candour before 
that of ſubtilty. Boyle. 
Intelligible diſcourſes are ſpoiled by too much 
ſubtilty in nice diviſions. Locke, 
Greece did at length a learned race produce, 
Who needful ſcience-mock'd, and arts of uſe ; 
Mankind with idle /ubt:/ties embroil, 
And faſhion ſyſtems with romantick toil. Blackmore. 
They give method, and ſhed ſubtilty upon their 


author, ' Baker, 
| 4+ Cunning; artifice ; ſlyneſs. 

Finding force now faint to he, | 

He thought grey hairs afforded ſubtilty. Sidney. 


The rudencſs and barbarity of ſavage Indians 
know not ſo perfectly to hate all virtues as ſome 
men's ſubtilty. King Charles. 


Sleights proceeding 
As from his wit and native ſubtlety. Milton. 
SuU'BTLE, süt'“l. adj, [written often for 


ſubtile, eſpecially in the ſenſe of cunning.] 
Sly; artful ; cunning. 

Some ſubtle headed fellow will put ſome quirk, 
or deviſe ſome evaſion, whereof the reſt will take 
hold. Ep Spenſer. 
Shall we think the /ubtle-witted French 
Conj'rers and ſorc'rers, that, afraid of him, 

By magick verſe have thus contriv'd his end ? 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

The ſerpent, ſubtleſ beaſt of all the field. Milt. 
The Arabians were men of a deep and ſubtle 

Wit, Spratt, 
SUBTLY, sut'-ly. adv. [from ſubile.] 

1. Shly; artfully ; cunningly, 

Thou ſee'ſt how ſubtly to detain thee I deviſe ; 
| Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
2. Nicely ; delicately. | 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true, 

From pois'nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 


Pope. 


To SUBTRA'CT, süb-tràkt'. v. a. { ſubtrattio, 
Lat. They who derive it from the Latin 
write ſubtract; thoſe who know the French 
original, write ſubſtradt, which is the com- 
gr word.] To withdraw part from the 
reſt. 8 | 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, 
by confuſion, became concealed and ſubiratted 
from the crown. RI Davies. 

What is ſubt#raFed or ſubducted out of the ex- 
tent of the divine perfection, leaves ſtill a quotient 
infinite. 

The ſame ſwallow, by the ſubtracting daily of 
her eggs, laid nineteen ſucceſſively, and then gave 
over. 9 e Ray, 

SUBTRA'CTER, 8ub-trakt'-tr. u. /. [ ſubtraho, 
Lat.] The number to be taken out of a 
larger number. SEE, 

SUBTRA'CTION, süb-träk-shün. 2. . See 
SUBSTRACTION, 20K 

SUBTRAHE'ND, 8%b-tra-hend'. z. / [ /ubtra- 
hendum, Lat.] The number out of which 

part is taken 5 

SUBTRI'PLE, 8Ub-tripl. adj. [ /ubtriple, Fr. 
ſub and triplus, Lat.] "Containing à third, 
or one part of three. | 


The power will be in a ſubtriple proportion to 


the weight. Pi.ltints Mathematical Magick. 

SUBYENTA'NEOUS, sfib-ven-ta'-nybs. 44 
[ ſubventaneus, Lat.] Addle; windy. 

Suitable unto the relation of the mares in 


the weſtern wind. Brows, 
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SUBVERSION, süb-vér“-shün. 1. /. [ ſubver> 


| SuBve'RTER, sub- vert Ur. x. / [from ſub- 


7 * 
2. The confines ;..the outpart. OJ 


SuBWOo RK ER, süb-würk“-Ar. u. /. [/ub a 


8 UC 


To sugvz'asb, zůͤh- vers . v. a. ¶ ſubverſus, | 


Lat.] To ſubvert. 

in the ſame ſenſe. 
Empires ſubver, d, when ruling fate has ſtruck 

Thy unalterable hour. Tbemſon's Autumn, 


Spenſer uſes ſubver/t 


fron, Fr. ſubverſus, Lat.] Overthrow ; ruin; 
deſtruction, N 
Theſe ſeek ſubwerſion of thy harmleſs life. 
N Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
It is far more honourable to ſuffer, than to 
Proſper in their ruin and ſubverſion. King Charles. 
Theſe things refer to the opening and ſhutting 
the abyſs, with the diſſolution or ſubverſion of 
the earth. * Burnet. 
Laws have been often abuſed, to the oppreſſion 
and the /ubver/on of that order they were intended 
to preſer ve. | | Rogers. 
SUBVE'RS1VE, süb-ver-slv. adj, [from /1b- 
4p Having tendency to overturn : with 
3 
Lying is a vice ſabverſive of the very ends and 
deſign of converſation. , er, 
To SUBVE RT, sub-vert/. v. a. [ /ubvertir, 
Fr, /ubverto, Lat.] 
x. To overthrow; to overturn ; to deſtroy; 
to turn uphde down. _ 15 | 
God, by things deem'd weak, 
Subvert; the worldly ſtrong and worldly wiſe. Milt. 
No propoſition can be received for divine reve- 
lation, if contradictory to our clear intuitive 
knowledge; becauſe this would ſubvert the prin- 
ciples of all knowledge, Locke, 
Trees are ſubverted or broken by high winds. 
| Mariner, 


2. To corrupt; to confound. ___ 
Strive not about words to no purpoſe, but to 
the ſubverting of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 


. pert.) Overthrower ; deftroyer. 
O traitor.! worſe than Sinon was to Troy ; 
O vile ſubverter of the Gallick rein, ö 
More falſe than Gano was io Charlemagne! Dryder. 
They anathematize them as enemies to God, 
and ſubverters of ſouls. | | 
SU'BURB, 8vb/-urb. 2. / ſuburbium, Lat.] 
1. Building without the walls of a ciiyp. 
There 's a trim rabble let in: are all theſe your 
faithful friends o' th' ſuburbs ? Shak. Henry VIII. 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 
power of the Spaniard, than to have marched ſe- 
ven days in the heart of his countri:s, and lodged 
three nights in the ſuburbs of his principal city ? 
. : | Bacon's War with Spain. 


The ſuburbs of my jacket are ſo gone, TR 
I have not left one ſkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland. | 
They on the ſmoothed plank, | 

The /uburb of their ſtraw- built citadel, A 
Expatiate. | | _ Dilton. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
ſpirits are unchanged, if they always ſtood in the 


ſuburbs and expectation of ſorrows, Taylor. 


SuBU'rRBAN, 8Gb-arb'-en. adj. [ farburbanus, | 
Lat. from ſaburb.] Inhabiting the ſuburb. 
Poor clinches the /uburban mule affords, 
And Panton waging harmleſs warwithwords.Dryd. 
Then weds an heireſs of ſuburban mould, 
Ugly as apes, but well endow'd with gold. arte. 


oo. * 


9 
— 


[ 

avorker.] Underworker; ſubordinate 4 andy | 
He that governs well leads the blind; but he 

that teaches gives him eyes: and it js glorious to | 

be a ſebworker to grace, in freeing it from ſome | 

of the inconveniences of original fig. South, 


SvcckbAxEous, suͤk-se-dâ-nyüs. adj. [ fuc- 
cedaneus, Lat.] Supplying the place of 
| | 


ſomething elſe. . / 25 


Nor is Atius ſtrictly to be believed when he | 


preſcribeth the ſtone of the otter as a /uccedaneous 
unto caſtoneum. | Brown. 


SUCCEDA'NEUM, suk-5&-di-nytm. u. / 


To SUCCEED, sük-sè d. v. #. [ſucceder, Fr, 


1. To follow in order. 


2. To come into the place of one who has 


To obtain one's wiſh; to terminate an 
3 


Materlaud. ö ; 


1 ſucceed to the. 
This was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, be- 


| © Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread ? 


| To SUCC E'ED, sük-sé'd. . . 


2. To proſper; to make ſucceſsful. 


'8'U-C 


preſent a ſuccedaueous Experiment made with a 
common liquor. Boyle. 


LLat.] That which is put to ſerve for | 
Jomething elſe. 


— 


ſuccedo, Lat.] 


If I were now to die, 

Twere to he moſt happy; for I fear N 
My ſoul hath her conſent fo abfolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succerds in unknown fate. SLakeſp. Othello, 


Thoſe of all ages to fucceed will curſe my head. 
7 | Ailton. 


quitted or died. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relent- 
ings of nealing heats, Iſt it ſhould ſhiver in pieces 
by a violent /«cceeding of air in the room of the fire, 
Digby on Bodies. 


Enjoy till T return 
Short pleaſures ; for long woes are to ſucceed. Milt. 
If the father left only daughters, they equally 
ſucceeded to him in copartner{hip, without prela- 
tion or preference of the eldeſt to a double portion. 
8 Hale. 
Revenge ſuccecdi to love, and rage to grief. Dryd. 
While theſe limbs the vital ſpirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day ſucceeds, 
Burnt-off riags morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temples thine. Dryden. 
Theſe duli harmleſs makers of lampoons are 
yet of dangerovs example to the pudlick : ſome 
witty men may fucceed to their deſigns, and, mix- 
ing ſenſe with malice, blaſt the reputation of the 
molt, innocent. : Dryden. 
The pretenſions of Saul's family, who received 
his crown from the immediate appointment of 
God, ended with his reign; and David, by the 
ſame title, ſucceeded in his throne, to the excluſion 
of Jonathan, ; Locke, 


* 


— 


undertaking in the deſired effect. | 

Tis almoſt impoſſible for poets to ſucceed with- 
out ambition: imagination mult be raiſed by a 
deſire of fame to a deſire of pleaſing Dryden, 

This addreſs I have long thought owing ; and if 
had never attempted, I might have been, vain 
enough to think I might have ſuccee led. Dryden. 

A knaye 's a knave to me in ev'ry ſtate; 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail ; Vos. 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. Pope. 
4. To terminate according to wiſh ; to have 
a good effect. 


If thou deal truly, thy doings ſhall proſperouſly 
| Teb. iv. 6. 


cauſe of the ſeverity of the Roman language: 
Spenſer endeavoured it in Shepherd's Kalendar; 
but neither will it ſacceed in Engliſh... Dryden. 


5. To go under cover. 115 
Pleaſe that ſilvan ſcene to take, 

Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make; 

Or will you to the cooler cave ſuccecd, 


0 Dryden. 


1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſequent 
to. ITE | 
In that place no creature was hurtful unto 
man; and thoſe deſtructive effects they now diſ- 

cover ſucceeded the curſe, and came in with thorns 
and briars. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high rais'd Tove from his dark priſon freed, 
MY Thof: weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouſly the new laid works ſucceed. Dryden. 
Succeed my wiſh, and ſecond my deſign,  _ 
The faireſt Deiopeia ſhall be thine, © 


| ; 


I have not diſcovered the menſtruum I will 


nm 
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— 
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And make thee father of a happy line. Dr yd. An. 


SUCCE'EDER, Suk-8&d-tir, . 


into the place of another. 


1. 


- Succeſhon; 


And guides the arrow through the panther's heat, 


20 eefifully, ſuppreſſeth it. 
succs'ssruixzss, säk-scs-füll nis. . 


8--U C: 


J. from futs 
One who comez 


ceed.] One who follows; 


Now this great ſucceeder all rep jr 
b . 3 pal: 8, 
He builds up firength and greatneſs for 
Out of the virtues that adorn'd bi, blood. Das; 
Nature has fo far imprinted it in us. ++ at lle % 
f £ : en GU! 
the envy 01 predeceffors aeny the fecrettn ſucceed a 
. - er: 
they yet would find it out. F 
* " 5 4 I7 
They make cne man's particular fancie 4 
h f I $96 » 10 85 Per- 
aps failings, confining laws to others, and conys 
them to their ſuccceders, who after wards miſuame 
aſl unobſequiouſneſs as preſumption. But. 


his heirs, 


SUCCE'SS, süuk-sès'“. 2. /. [ ſucces, Fr. face, 


Lat.] 

The termination of any affair happy 9 
unhappy. Sueccſi without any eyvithet i; 
commonly taken for good ſucceſs, 

For good faces}; of his hands, he aſkerh ability 
to do of him that is moſt unable. Wiſh xui, 10 

Perplex'd aud troubled at his bad G £ 
The tempter ſtood. Miltsr 
Not Lemucl's mother with more care 
Did cow:ſel or inſtru ker heir; 
Or teach, with more /uc-e;s, her ſon 
The vices.of the time to ſuun. Wall, 
Every reaſonable man cannot but wiſh ne 4 
ce's in this attempt, becauſe I undertake the proof 
of that which it is every man's intcreſb that!. 
ſuould be true. | Tillthy 
Witlſt malice and ingratitude confeſs, * 
They' ve ſtrove for tuin long without /e . Cant. 
Gas ſulphuris may be given with ac 
any diſeaſe of the lungs. Ardutoaot an Jie. 


Military juccefſes, above all others, ciuvatc the 


minds of a peopi?. Aiteruury, 
Obſolete, : 
All the ſons of theſe five brethren reioned 
By due ſucceſe, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents, the crown retained; 
| y Spenſer; 


SUCCB'SSPFUL, sük-sés“ fül. adj. U Hcceſ and 


full.) Proſperous; happy; fortunate. 
They were terrible alarms to peric1.5 grown 
wealthy by a long and jzcce'sful impoſture, b 
perſuading the world that men might be hon 
and happy, though they never mortified ay cor- 
rupt ap;etites, = Scud. 
Ele obſerv'd the illuſtrious throng, 


Their names, their fates, the ir conduct aud their care 
In peaceful ſcnates and ſucce fu] war, 


ö Dryda, 
This is the moſt proper and moſt ſucceſiſal ſeaſon 
to meet and attackthe advancing enemy. Zactmurt; 
| Fhe early hunter 
Bleſſes Diana's hand, who leads him ſaſe 
O'er hanging cliffs; who ſpreuds his net ſu:/;/ul, 


Prix, 


SUCCESSFULLY, SUk-8C8'-fal-y. adv. from 


ſucce(sf4ul.] Proſperoully ; luckily ; fortu- 
nately. | 5 
He is too young, yet he looks Hnccgſf ally. 54h 
They would want a competent inſtrument to 


collect and convey their rays ſcctſifuliy, or 10 


to imprint the ſpecies with any vigour on 4 Gui 
prejudicate faculty. | Hammcal, 
The rule of imitating God can never ve fu 
fully propeſed but upon Chrittian principles; ſuch 
as that this world is a place not of reit, but 0 
diſcipline, | Atterimy 

A reformation /zc-e/;fully carried on in d 
great town would in time {pread iticit over = 
whole kingdom, Sre i. 


Bleeding, when the expectoration ges 07 — 
Arbuthuot in Wld. 


from ſucceſsful.) Happy concluſion; de· 

fired event; ſeries of good fortune. 

An opinion of the ſucceſefalngſi of nh . 

as neceſſary to found a purpoſe of 5 171 5 
as the authority of commands, or tlie Pef wy 


; ans. 
neſs of promiſes. us 1 
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C 
vcessstox, sük-sesh-An. ne J. [ ſucceſſion, 
Fr. ſucceiſto, Lat.] 
conſccution: . 
following another. . 53 
gt. Auguſtine. having reckoned up £ - 
number of the biſhops of Rome, ſaith, in 0 ay 
order of fuer of Ow . is not ane 5 
; Ron of appearances of ſeveral ideas, one 
another, in our minds, furniſhes us "yh 5 
2 Jon. | 5 ocke. 
2 A, bulk paſs through a room, and 
take with it any limb of a man, it is clear that it 
mult ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the room, 
touch one part of the fle ſh firſt, and another af- 
ter, and ſo in ſucceſſion. | Ne Locke, 
a, A ſeries of things or perſons-following one 
1 in Spain have been occaſioned by 
ſo long a war with Holland; but moſt by two 
ucceſſions of inactive princes. Bacon. 
The ſmalleſt particles of matter may cohere by 
mne ſtrongeſt attractions, and compoſe bigger parti- 
cles of weaker virtue; and many of theſe may co- 


e and compoſe bigger particles, whoſe virtue is 
en - and ſo on for divers ſcceſſions, until 
the progreſſion end in the biggeſt particles, on- 
which the operations in chymiſtry and the colours | 


ok natural bodies depend. Newton's Optics, 
z. A lineage ; an order of deſcendants. 
3 x Caſſibelan, 


And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


A long ſucce/ion muſt enſue; 
And his next fon the clouded ark of God 
| Shallin a glorious temple enſhrine. M7 ilton Far. Leſt. 
. The power or right of coming to the in- 
beritanee of anceſtors. 
What people is ſo void of common ſenſe, 


To vote ſucceſſor. from a native prince? Dryden. 


E SUCCE'SSIVE, sük-sés“-slv. adj. [_/uccef/if, 
= Fr} | 
1. Following in order; continuin 
= or conſecution uninterrupted. 
| Three with fiery courage he aſſails, 
And each ſucceſſive after other quails, | 
Still wond'ring whence fo many kings ſhould riſe. 
FE Daniel. 


ga courſe 


| God hath ſet 
Labour and reſt, as day and night, to men 
Succeſſive. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. 


God, by reaſon of his eternal indiviſible na- 


ture, is by one ſingle act of duration preſent to 
all the ſuccz/ive portions of time, and all ſucceſ- 
ſively exiſting in them. - South, 
Send the /ucce//7ve ills through ages down, 
= And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior. 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion. Not in uſe. 
_ - Countrymen, 5 | 
Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords. 8520. 
The empire being elective, and not fucce{ive, 
the emperors, in being, made profit of their own 
= times. | | | Raleigh. 
W SUcct'sS1vELY, säk-sés-slv-IV. adv. 
= crvement, Fr. from ſucceſſive.) In unin- 
terrupted order; one after another. 
Ik bree ſons he left, | 
All which ſucegſively by turns did reign. Fairy ©. 
It is upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively from age to age? Shateſp. Richard III. 
That king left only by his fix wives three chil 
dren, who reigned /ucce/ively, and died childleſs. 
Ry „ I Bacon. 
We that meaſure times by firſt and laſt, 
The fight of things ſucceſſively do take, ; 
When God on all at once his view doth caſt, 


And of all times doth but one inſtant make. Davies. 
L inclined the s 


* ,y 


* 


paper to the rays very obliquely, | fſuccinct.] Brevity; conciſeneſs. | | 
that the moſt refrangible rays 1 8 be —— — Sv ccokx, sük-kür-V. 1. /. [cichorium, Lat.] 
piouſly reflected than the reſt, and the whiteneſs | A plant,. 15 4 Miller. 
t length changed ſucceſſively into blue, indigo, n A garden-ſallad Meg | 
and violet. 125 Newton's Optichs. | Of endive, radiſhes, and ſuccoryj. 


Vor. I. Ne XX. 


A 


ſcries of one thing or per- | 


Lic 


8 U 


= 


dually and /ucce/ively, both as to place and time; 
ſeeing that body cannot at the ſame inſtant be 
in-more places than one. Bentley's Sermons, 
We have a tradition coming down to us from 
our fathers ; a kind of inheritance ſucce//ively con- 
veyed to us by the primitive ſaints from the 
apoſtles themſelves, Waterland. 
SUCCE'S&IVENESS, sük-sés“-sfv-nls. 1. /. [from 
ſucceſſive.) The ſtate of being ſucceſſive. 
Ail the notion we have of duration is partly by 
the ſucc i vengſi of its own operations, and partly 
by thoſe external meaſures that it finds in motion. 
| Hale. 
SUCCE'SSLESS, 8Uk-8Es/-lis. adj. [from /uc- 
%.] Unlucky; unfortunate ; failin 
the event deſired. 


as the fir ſt. 


Heylyn. 


The Bavarian duke, 
! Bold champion ! brandiſhing his Noric blade, 
Beſttemper'd ſteel, ſucceſs!e/s prov'd in field. Philips. 
Paſſion unpity'd, and /#c:2/«/e/s love, 
Plant daggers in my heart. 
Succeſsle/s all her ſoft careſſes prove, 


' To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pope. 


SU CCESSOUR, sük“sés-sür. u. /. [ ſucceſſeur, 
Fr. ſucceſſor, Lat. This is ſometimes pro- 
nounced ſucceſſour, with the accent in the 
middle.] One that follows in the place or 
character of another : correlative to pre- 
deceſſuur. | 

This king by this queen had a ſon of tender 
age, but of great expectation, brought up in the 


the inconſtant people, as ſuccefſor of his father's 
crown. | 


The ſucceſſor of Moſes in prophecies. Ecclus. xlvi. 1. 
The fear of what was to come from an unac- 
knowledged ſuccefſour to the crown, clouded much 


nicle. 


_ apoſtles in this office. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
I) be ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear, 
And curſe the bright ſucceſſor of the year; 


Whether a bright ſucc//or, or the ſame. Tate. 


vated navigation in ſome leſſer degree. Arbuthnot. 
SUCCI'NCT, süͤk-sinkt'. adj. ¶ſuccinct, Fr. 
ſucc inctus, Lat.] | 5 
1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloaths 
drawn up to diſengage the legs. 
His habit fit for ſpeed ſurcin. Milt. Par. Loft. 
His veſt ſuccin& then girding round his waiſt, 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain. 
Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct. 
2. Short; conciſe ;. brief. 


_ nifeſt, 
Let all your precepts be ſuccinct and clear, 
That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon. Rejc. 
S$yccrNcTLY, 8uk-sinkt'-ly. adv. [from ſuc- 


cindt.] Briefly ;. conciſely ; without ſuper- 
fluity of diction, | 


, 


png 


flections that molt readily occur. 
I' recant, when France can ſhew me wit 


 SUCCI NCTNESS, 8Uk-sinkt'-nis. 2. /. {from 


No ſuch motion of the ſame atom can be all 
of it exiſtent at once: it muſt needs be made gra- 


g of 


The hopes of thy ſucceſs!eſs love reſign. Dryd. 


hope of themſelves, and a ready acceptation of 


8 iduey. 


of that proſperity then, which now ſhines in chro- 


| : Clarendon. 
The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer 
and benediction of the biſhop, the ſucceſſour of the 


The deſcendants of Alexander's ſucceſſors culti- 


I ſhall preſent you very ſuccinfaly with a few re- 
Boyle. 


] 


A ſecond colony is ſent hither, but as ſ«cceſ3le/s | 


| . 


Addiſon's Cato. | 


| 


| SU'CCOURLESS, SUk'-kar-ls. 


o 


Yet crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. Dryd. | 


$U.C 
The medicaments todiminiſhthe milkarelettuce, 
purilane, endive, and /uccory, Wiſem. of Tumours, 
20 SU CCOUR, 8uk'-kur. v. ar [ /Fcourir, Pr. 
fſuceurro, Lat.] To help; to aſſiſt in difi- 
culty or diſtreſs; to relieve. f 
As that famous queen | 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deſtroy, 
Did ſhew herſelf in great triumphant joy,” 

To. ſuccour the weak ſtate of fad aflited Troy. 
| | | ' Spenſer, 
A grateful beaſt will ſtand upon record, againſt 
thoſe that in their proſperity forget their friends, 
that to their loſs and hazard ſtood by and /uc- 
coured them in their adverſity. L" Efrange. 
Su'ccovR, suk'-kur, 2. /. [from the verb; 
ſecoufs, Fr. | OG | 
1. Aid; aſſiſtance; relief of any kind; help 
in diſtreſs. | 

My father, | 
Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, - 
Being diſtreſs d, was by that wretch betray d. Sal. 
Here's a young maid with travel oppreſs'd, 

And faints for ſuccour. | Shakeſp, 
The perſon or thing that brings help. 
Fear nothing elſe but a betraying of /uccours 
which reaſon offereth, . _ Wiſdom, xvii. 12. 

Our watchful general hath diſcern'd from far 
The mighty. ſuccour which made glad the foe. Dryd. 
SU'CCOURER, 8Uk'-kar-ur. 2. /. [from /uc- 

cour,] Helper; aſſiſtant; reliever. 

She hath been a ſuccourer of many. Rom, ui, 2. 
adj. [from 

ſuccour.] Wanting relief; void of friends 
or help. 


2. 


5 e- Succourleſs and ſad, 

She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomſon _ 
SU/CCULENCE, sük-kü-lens. ) x. , [from 
SU'CCULENCY, 8uk'-kti-lEen-89. F ſucculent.] 

Juicineſs. | Fe 
SU'CCULENT, sük-kü-lent. adj. ¶ ſucculent, 

Fr. ſucculentus, Lat.] Juicy; moiſt. 

Theſe plants have a ſtrong, denſe, and ſucculent 
moiſture, which is not apt to exhale. Bacon. 
Divine Providence has ſpread her table every 
| Where, not with a juiceleſs green carpet, but with 
ſucculent herbage and nouriſhing graſs, upon which 
moſt beaſts feed,” | | More. 

a On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all lands ſome ſucculent plant 

Allotted, that poor helpleſs man might flack 

His preſent thirſt, 12 Pbilipt. 
To Succuv'us, sük-kümb'. v. 2. [ ſuccumbo,. 

Lat. ſuccomber, Fr.] To yield; to fink 

under any difficulty. Not in uſe, except 

among the Scotch. 5 | 
To their wills we muſt ſuccumb, 


Quocunque trabunt, tis our doom. Hudibras. 


SoccussA Trion, sük-küùs“-sà-shün. 2. /. ¶ ſuc- 


Pope. 
Pope. 


A ſtrict and ſuccind ſtyle is that where you can | 
take nothing away without loſs, and that loſs ma- 


| Ben Fonſon. |. 


As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctiy writ. ' ' Roſcom. | 


cuſſo, Lat.} A trot. | * ; 
They move two legs of one ſide together, which 

is tolutation or ambling ; or lift one foot before, 
and the croſs foot behind, which is ſuccuſſation or 
trotting. = + Beroun Vulgar Errours, 
They rode, but authors do not ſay: 


Whether tolutation or ſuccuſation. — Butler. 


| Succv'ss10N, sük-küsh-ün. n. .. | ſuccuſſio, 


l ä | 

1. The act of ſhakin g on aun 
2. (In phyſick.] Is ſuch a ſhaking of the 
nervous parts as is procured by ſtrong ſti- 
muli, like ſternutatories, friction, and the 
like, which are commonly uſed in apo- 
plectick affections. | 25 


—_— 7 


When any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to 
the doctor, and wien he conſidered the ſpaſms of 
the diaphragm, and all the muſcles of reſpiration, 
with the tremulous ſucciſſſon of the whole huntan 
body, he gave ſuch patients over. Mart. Scriblarus. 


TE Dryden. | 


SUCH, sütsh', pronoun. | ſulleiks, Goth. ut, 
Dut. ryile, Sax. ] 1 (Jul 2 ; il. ; 1 £ 
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Be an equal pound of your fleſh. Sh. Merth. of Ven. 


5 ing of three thouſand 


e Tul it out, FE 


8 U 


1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With 
as before the thing to which it relates, 
when the thing follows: as, ſuch a power 
aa King's; /ſucha gift as a kingdom. 
- *Tis ſucb another fitchew! marry, a perfum'd 
one. | | ; | Shakeſp. 
Can we find ſuch a one as this, in whom the 
ſpirit of God i??? Geneſis, xli. 38. 
The works of the fleſh are manifeſt ; ſucb are 
drunkenneſs, reycliogs, and ſuch like. Gal. v. 21. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar 
ſuch from preaching of the goſpel, as have through 
 nfirmity fallen. N  Whitgifte.. 
Such another idol was Manah, worſhipped be- 
tween Mecca and Medina, which was called a 
rock or ſtone, 1 Siiliing fleet. 
© Buth precepts as tend to make men good, ſingly 
conſidered, may be diſtributed into ſuch as enjoin 
Picty towards God, or ſuch at require the good 
government of ourſelves. | Tillotſon. 
If my ſong be ſuch, 
That you will hear and credit rhe too much, 
Attentive liſten, | Dryden. 
Such are the cold Riphean race, and ſuch 
The ſavage Scythian. Dryden's Virgil. 
4s to be perfectly juſt is an attribute in the 
Divine Nature, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abi- 
lities is the glory of a man: ſuch an one, who has 
the publick adminiſtration, acts like the repre- 
ſentative of his Maker. Addiſon. 
You love a verſe, take ſuch as 1 can ſend, Pope. 
8+ Fhe ſame chat: with a4... 
This was the ſtate of the kingdom of Tunis at 
ſuch time as Barbaroſſa, with Solyman's great fleet, 
landed in Aﬀrick, len. 
3. Comprehended under the term premiſed, 
like what has been ſaid. 8 f 
That thou art happy, owe to God; 4 
That thou continu'ſt ſuch, owe to thyſelf. Milton. 
Jo aſſert that God looked upon Adam's fall as a 
ſin, and puniſhed it as ſuch, when, without any 
antecedent fin, he withdrew that actual grace, 


„ 


upon which it was impoſſible for him not to fall,, 


highly reproaches the eſſential equity of the Divine 
Nature. | South. 
No promiſe can oblige a prince ſo much, 
Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch. Dryd. 
4. A manner of expreſſing a particular perſon 
or thing. 8 
: I ſaw him yeſterday - 700 
With ſuch and ſuch. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
If you repay me not on ſucb a day, : 

In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit _ 


1 


1 have appointed my ſervants to ſuch and /uch 
place, | 33 I Samuel. 
Scarce this word death from ſorrow did proceed, 
When in ruſh'd one, and tells him ſuch a knight 
Is now arriv! T. Daniel's Civil Mur. 
Himſelf overtook a =_ of the army, conſiſt- 
horſe and foot, with a train 
of artillery, which he left at ſuch a place, within 
three hours march of Berwick, 
That which doth eonſtitute any thing in its be- 
_ ing, and diſtinguiſh it from all other things, is 
called the form or eſſence of ſuch a thing. Wilkins, | 
The ſame ſovereign authority may enad a law, 
.commanding ſuch or ſuch an action to-day, and a 


quite contraty law forbidding che ſame to-morrow. | | 
th 1 „ South. 
Thoſe attiſts who propoſe only the imitation of | 
ſucb or ſuch a particular perſon, without election 
of thoſe ideas before mentioned, have been re- 
Dryden. 


To SUCK, sk. v. a. Irucan, Sax. ſugo, ſudum, 
1. T0 draw by making a rarefaction of the 
FFF 1. r 1 
Zo To draw in with the mouth, ©,» 
The cup of aſtoniſhment thou ſhalt drink, and 


— 


r. To draw by rarefying the air. 


Clarendon. 


1 . ? 2 5 2 8 | 142 of © - F 
{ Sv/cxtsy 5bk'-kbr. n. % [/uceury Fr. from 


BJ C 
We'll hand in hand to the dark manſions go, 
Where, ſucking in each other's lateſt breath, 


We may transfuſe our ſouls. 
Still ſhe drew 
The ſweets from ev'ry flow'r, and ſuct'd the dew. 

_— | Dryden. 
Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's fireams'he hung, 
He ue new poiſons with his triple tongue. 
| | Pope's Stutius. 
3. To draw the teat of a female. 
Deſire, the more he ſuc#'d, more ſought the breaſt, 
Like dropſy folk till drink to be a-thirſt. Sidney. 
A bitch will nurſe young foxes in place of her 
baren if you can get them once to ſuck her ſo 
long, that her milk may go through them. Locle. 
Did a child fuck everyday a new nurſe, it would 
be no more affrighted with the change of Faces at 
ſix months old than at ſixty. Locke, 


4. To draw with the milk, 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuc#df it from 
_ "me; | 
But own thy pride thyſelf, 
5. To empty by ſucking. | 
A fox lay with whole {warms of flies ſucking and 


Dryden. 


Shateſp. Ceriolanus. 


galling of him. ' Eftrange. 
Bees on tops of lihes feed, : 

And creep within their bells to ſuc# the balmy ſeed, 

7 5 — Dryden. 
6. To draw or drain. . 6 


I can ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel 

Jucks eggs. | Shakeſp. 
Pumping hath tir'd our men;  _ 

Seas into ſeas thrown, we ſuck in again. Donne. 

A cubical veſſel of braſs is filled an inch and a 

half in half an hour; but becauſe it ſucks up no- 


hour's rain. 
All the under paſſions, 
As waters are by whirlpools /uc#'d and drawn, 
Were quite deyour'd in the vaſt gulph of empire, 
85 ?; Dryden. 
Old Ocean, /uc#d through the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed. Thom/, 


To SUCK, 8uk'. v. . 


Burnet. 


Continual repairs, the leaſt defects in ſucking 
pumps are conſtantly requiring. Mortimer's Hub. 


Such as are nouriſhed with milk find the paps, 
and ſuck at them; whereas none of thoſe that are 
not deſigned for that nouriſkment ever offer to 
ſuck, : Ray oa the Creation. 

| 33 EET 

Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, . 

To win thee, lady. Sele. Merchant of Venice. 

A nurſing father beareth with the ſucking child. 

Eat | Numb, xi. 

3. To draw ; imbibe. 

The crown had ſucled too hard, and now, being 
full, was like to draw leſs. Bacon's Henry VIII. 


Suck, 8uk', u. /. [from the verb.] Bo 
Came. TEE 
L hoped, from the deſeent of the quickſilver in 

the tube, upon the firſt ſurł, that I ſhould be able 
to give a nearer gueſs at the proportion of force 


betwixt the preſſure of the air and the gravity of | 


; | 5 Boyle, 
2. Milk given by females. e 


They draw with their /uc# the diſpoſition of 
nurſes. | . Spenſer. 
Ih hase given ſuch, and know | 
How tender tis to love the babe that milks me. 
* * 5 Sha leſp. 
Thoſe firſt unpoliſh'd matrons 


4 


* 


It would be inconvenient for birds to give ſuck. 
5 0 Kay. 


ö 


* 


| fuck.) 3 
1. Any thing that draws. 


- 


thing as the earth doth, take an inch fon half an | 


2. To draw the breaſt. I: 


SUD 


Oil muſt be poured into the eylind, 


ſucker ma fl: u and 0 3 er, that the 
f * 5 C 

y MP up and Gown in it more ſmobt f. 

The aſcent of waters i; by ſuckers or fe Boyle 
ſomething equivalent therewnto, 7147744 


3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on + 
ſtone, and drawn up in the middle 2 
fies the air within, which, preſſing an 
1 upon 
its edges, holds it down to the fc. 8 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys 
called ſuclers, not above an inch and halt ce, 
being well foaked in water, will {tick and WY 

ſtone of twelve pounds up from the ne 5 

; ; Greꝛv M. n 

4. A pipe through which any thing is ſuckes 
'_ . Mariners aye ply the pump, 5 
8o they, but chearful, unfatigu'd, ſtill mnys 
'The draining ſucker, b 27 ht, 

5. A young twig ſhooting from the ſtock 
This word was perhaps originally sg 
[ /urculus, Lat. 4 

The cutting away of ſucters at the root 25d 


Fw 


Out of this old root a ſucker may {pring, that 
with a little ſheiter/and good ſcaſons may prove 
mighty tree. Pa 
SU'CKET, 8Uk -kit. 1. /. {from /uch.] A ſee 
meat, to be diffolved in the mouth, 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe ſuchh ta are moiſt alchimy ; 
The ſtill of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Clzanelond, 
SU/CKINGBOTTLE, 8Uk'-king-botl. . /. id 
and bottle.] A bottle which to children ſup- 
plies the want of a pap. | 
He that will ſay, children join theſe general ab. 


ſtract ſpeculations with their ſucking bottles, has mers 


zeal for his opinion, but leſs ſincerity. Lk, 


To SU'CKLE, sük'l. v. a. {from /uch.) To 

nurſe at the breaſt, 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 

When ſhe did ſuclle Hector, look'd not lovelizr, 

| Sale). 

She nurſes me up and ſuc tles me. E Efas. 

Two thriving calves ſhe ſucbler twice a- day. Di. 

The Roman ſoldiers bare on their helmets the 

firſt hiſtory of Romulus, who was begot by the go! 

of war, and ſucked by a wolf, Adiiſen on Ita, 


young creature yet fed by the pap. 
II provide a ſuclling, | 
That ne'er had nouriſhment but from the teat. 
| | Dran. 
Young animals participate of the nature ci 
their tender aliment, as ſuc4/ings of milk. 
$ Arbuthn on Aline. 
Su'cTioNn, sük'-shün. x. /. [from fuck ; Ju. 
vion, Fr.] The act of ſucking. | 


Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made H 


Though the valve were not above an inch znd 
a balf in diameter, yet the weight kept up by 
ſuction, or ſupported by the air, and what was cal 
out of it, weighed ten pounds. Bayit 

Cornelius regulated the ſufior of his chill. 
| £4 | Arbuthnt, 
| SUDA'TION, 86-di-shtn, 2. /. [/6do, Lat] 
Sv'DaToRY, shö-dd-tür-5. 1. J. (ſudo, Lat! 
Hothouſe; ſweating-bath. | 
SU'DDEN, $64/-din: adj. [ /oudain, Fr, rodeln, 


4 Sax. 1 


ing without the common preparatives 3 
doming unexpectedly. 


| Tomorrow, in my judgment, is too ſudden: 


There was never any thing ſo cee butt 


Eaelicl, Xx, 34. 


2. The embolus of a pump. ok 4 eames. 


5 2 S / 
A 


ſuar's thraſonical brag of I came, 2 Shak 


1 p 


S body doth make trees grow high, Pacon's Nat Hih, 


Sv'cxLINnG, sük'-Ung. ». /. [from fuck.) 4 


ſuftion, as by emiſſion of the breath. Baan. 


: t. Happening without previous notice; com- 
Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mold. Dryden. | 18 


We have not yet ſet dow? this day of crew 


8 U 
; ' ä "Herbs ſudden flower d, 
I Opening their various colours. 


js never ſo flow degrees. * Duty of Man 


2. Haſty; yio 


Fgallin, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry ſin, Shak. | 


! süd“ din. n. J. 7 855 : 
Sy unexpected occurrence; ſurpriſe, Not 
+ ſhould mark the witty excuſes of their 
children at ſuddains and ſurpriſals, rather than 
mper them. . Wotton. 
707 or of a ſudden, or upon a ſudden. Sooner 
chan wWas expected; without the natural | 
or commonly accuſtomed preparatives. 
Following the flyers at the very heels, 
With them he enters, who upon the ſudden 
Clapt to-their gates. Sbateſp. Macbeth. 


How art thou loſt, how on a ſudden loſt ! Milton. | 
© They keep their patients ſo warm as almoſt to 


dite them, and all oz a ſudden the cold regimen is 
in vogue. f Baker. 
When you have a mind to leave your maſter, 
grow rude and fauTy of a ſudden, and beyond your 
uſual behaviour. | Swift. 
Su'DboEx , suͤd“-din-Iy. adv. [from ſudden.) 
1. In an 1 e manner; without pre- 
ion; haſtily. - . 
0 ſhall find three of your Argoſies 
Are richly come to Harbour ſuddenly. Sbaleſp. 
If eliſion of the air made the ſound, the touch 
of the bell or ſtring could not extinguifh ſo ſud- 
denlj that motion. - Bacon. 
To the pale foes they ſuddenly draw near, 
And ſummon them to unexpected fight. DryYen. 
She ſtruck the warlike ſpear into the ground, 
Which ſprouting leaves did /#ddenly encloſe, 
| And peaceful olives ſhaded as they roſe. Dryden. 
2. Without premeditation. / | 
; lf thou canſt accuſe, 
Do it without invention juddenly., Shak. Henry VI. 
SU'DDENNESS, SUd'-din-nis. . /. [from ſud- 
den.] State of being ſudden; unexpected 
preſence; manner of coming or happen- 
ing unexpectedly 5 
All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 
At ſuddenngſe of that unwary ſighht, 
And wond'red at his breathleſs haſty mood. Sþen/. 
He ſpeedily run forward, counting his /uddenne/s 
his molt advantage, that he might overtake the 
Engliſh. 2 \ Spenſer, 


Ide rage of people is like that of the ſea, which | 


once breaking bounds, overflows a country with 


5 ſuddennefs and violence as leaves no hopes of 
ying. . 


n 


or canſing ſweat. >, 
Phyſicians may well provoke ſweat in bed by 
| bottles, with a decoction of ſudorifict herbs in hot 
Water, | Bacon. 


fue, Fr. ſudor and facio, Lat.] Provoking 


Exhaling the moſt liquid parts of the blood by | 


Sudrrifick or watery evaporations, brings it into a 
morbid ſtate, | Arbutbnot. 


Supoarrick, shö-dö-rIf-flk. 1. ½ A medi- 


eine provoking ſweat. 
As to'ſadorificks, conſider that the liquid which 


goes 2 by ſweat is often the moſt ſubtile part of | 


the bl | Arbuibnot. 

zu pokous, 5h&'-d&-ris. adj. [from ſudor, 

Lat.] Conſiſting of ſweat. Not uſed. 
ee dre and ſudorous adheſions from 

$ Manes, nothing proceedeth from gold in the 

4 uſual decoRion thereof - Brown's Wager Errours. 
ups, südz“. x. /. [from reoven to ſeeth ; 
hence rodden, Sax. 

1. A lixvium of ſoap and water. 

2, To be in the /uds. 
ig in any difficulty, - . 


— 


3 : „ . 
SUDORTFICK, 8h6-d6-rif'-fik. adj. [ ſudori- 


A familiar phraſe for be- 


him. | 
1 


WIS: 


Te Sue, 80, v. 2. I ſuiver, Fr.] | 
Milton. | 
Ulis death may be ſudden to him, though it comes | 


t. To proſecute by law, 

If any /ve thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak alſo. Matib. v. 40. 
2, To gain by legal procedure. | 
3. Un falconry.j To clean the beak, as a 

hawk. 

To SUE, 8U..wv.n, To beg; to entreat ; to 
petition. TN | 
Full little knoweſt thou that haſt not try'd, 
What hell it is in /uing long to bide. Spenſer. 
If me thou deign to ſerve and ſue, 
At thy command, Io! all theſe mountains be. Sper/: 
When maidens ſue, 

Men give like gods, Sbaleſp. 
We were not born to ſue, but to command. Shak. 
Ambaſſadors came unto him as far as the mouth 

of the Euphrates, ſuing unto him for peace. Xnolles. 
For this, this only favour let me /ue, ; 

Refufe it not: but let my body have | 

The laſt retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryd. An. 

Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands bear we 

Theſe holy boughs, and /ve with words of pray'r. 

| | | | Dryden. 
will never be too late, 
To ſue for chains, and own a conquetor. Addi/. Cato. 
: The fair Egyptian | 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous ſlave, 
Now falt'ring ſued, and threat ning now did rave. 
3 | | Blackmore. 
, By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſve, 
For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. Pope's Ody/. 


To SUE, su“. v. a, To obtain by entreaty: 
with out, The expreſſion 1s perhaps im- 
proper. | 

Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propitia- 


tiaually interceding with his Father in the behalf 
of all true penitents, and ſuing out a pardon for 
them in the court of heaven. Calamy, 
SUET, shô'- It. a. /. [/uef, an old French 
word, according to Skznner.] A hard fat, 
particularly that about the kidnies. 
The ſteatoma being ſve, yields not to eſcaro- 
ticks. 8 ; Wiſeman. 
Su'ETY, 8$ho'-It-y. adj. [from ſuet.] Conſiſt- 
ing of ſuet; reſembling ſuet. 
Ilff the matter forming a wen reſembles fat or a 
ſuety ſubſtance, it 1s called ſteatoma. Sharp's Surg. 
To SU'FFER, suf-fur. v. a. [ /ufero, Lat. 
ſouffrir, Fr.] 9 
1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with ſenſe 
of pain. 
A man of great wrath ſhall fahr puniſhment. 
| | Prov. xix. 
A woman ſuffered many things of phyſicians, 
and ſpent all ſhe had. Mark, v. 26. 


Thus trampled, thus expell'd to er here 


By my advice; ſince fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, _ 
The victor's will To ſuffer, as to do, 
Our ſtrength is equal, nor the law unjuſt 
That ſo ordains. 
Obedience impos' d, 
On penalty of death, and fer ing death. Milton. 
2. To endure; to ſupport; not to ſink under. 
Our ſpirit and ſtrength entire 5 
Strongly to ſuffer and ſupport our pains. Milton. 
z. To allow; to permit; not to hinder. 
|. He wonder'd that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home, $þa#; 
Oft have I ſeen à hot o'crweening cut 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld: 
© Who being ſuffered, with the bear's fell paw 


= 


My duty cannot /r 
 Tobeyinall your daughter's hard commands. Sha. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not ſuffer ſin upon 


% 


tion to die for us, but he is {till our advocate, con- 


Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav'n | 


Chains and theſe torments? Better theſe than worſe, |- 


Milton. 


Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry'd. Sbak. | _ 


„ 
wo! F 5 F. 2 


S UF 


I. Her them to enter and poſſeſs, 
He that will hr himſelf to be informed by 
obſervation, will find few ſigns of a ſoul accuſtomed 


to much thinking in a new- born child. Locke, 
4. To paſs through; to be affected by; to 

be acted upon. | 
The air now muſt ſufzr change. 


To SU'FFER, 8Uf'-far. v. 7. 


Milton, 


_} 1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 


My breaſt I arm, to overcome by ſuftrins. Mili. 
Prudence and good-breeding are in all tations 
neceſſary; and moſt young men ſuffer in the want 
of them, TY | Locke, 
2. To undergo puniſhment. - | 


The father was firſt condemned to ſuffer upon a 


lowing. ; 
He thus 12 5 
Was forc'd to fuer for himſelf and us 


{ Hear to his father's ſorrows with his crown. Dryd. 


3. To be injured; Y | | 
Publick buſineſs ert by private infirmities, 
and kingdoms fall into weakneſſes by the diſeaſes 
or decays of thoſe that manage them. Temple. 
SU'FFERABLE, 8Uf'-fer-ebl. adj. [from ſuffer.) 
Tolerable ; ſuch as may be endured. 
Thy rages be 
Now no more ſufferadle. Chapman, 
It is /uferable-in any to uſe what liberty they liſt 


tending the lines and ſenſe of others would appear 
a thankleſs office, | Wotton. 


ferable.]  Tolerably ; ſo as to beendured. 
An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 

Yet ///erably bright, the eye might ber 

The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Adiliſon. 


Jouffrance, Fr.] 
1. Pain; inconvenience ;. miſery, 
| He muſt not only die, | 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall the death draw out 
To ling'ring ſuffzrance. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
How much education may reconcile young peo- 
ple to pain and /u/zraence, the examples of Sparta 
„ 
2. Patience; moderation. | 


— 


But haſty heat tempering with /uferance wile, 
He ſtaid his hand. 4 S ßenſer. 
He hath given excellent ſufzrance and vigorouſ- 


courage. 
Nor was his /ufferance of other kinds leſs exem- 

plary than that he evidenced. in the reception of 

calumny. Fell. 
And ſhould I touch it nearly, bear it 


3. Toleration; permiſſion; not hindrance. 


to themſelves oratories not in any ſumptuous or 
ſtately manner. | | 
Moſt wretched man, 
That to aſſections does the bridle lend 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
_ * Butiſoonthrough/u/7rancegrow tofcarfulend.Sporf, 
| Some villains of my court 
Are in conſent and ſuferance in this. 


As gods, and by their own recover'd {trength; 
Sv FFEBER, süf- fer- r. u. . {from'/affer.} * 
inconvenience. ' i I 

This evil on the Philiſtines is fall'n, | 
The ſufferers then will ſcarce moleſt us here: 


He, when his love was hounded in a few, 
That were unhappy that they might be true, 
SE a Ne eh lc ne 


4 
_ 


day appointed, and the ſon afterwards the day fol- 
i | | Clarendon. © 


1 
n 3 


in their own writing, but the contracting and ex- 


„„ ene oa. 7 


SU'FFERABLY, süf-fer-Ab-Iy. 4. (from /uf-- 


SUu'FFERANCE, süf-fér-Ens. . /. {from /ufer ; 


Locke on Education. 


He thought t' have ſlain her in his fiercedeſpight ; 


neſs to the ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange 
| DP Taylor, 


With all che /uf"rance of a tender friend. Oliv. Orb. 


In proceſs of time, ſomewhiles by ſufferaxce, and 
ſomęwhiles by ſpecial leave and favour, they erected - 


Hooker, . 


Sale. 
Both gloried to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 


Not by the ſuf” rance of ſupernal pow r. Milt. P. L. 


1. One who endures: or undergges pam or 


From other hands we need not much to fear; Mili. 
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. good. 


Io be ſo moral, when he 


— 8 Qualification for any purpoſe. 


5 


Nlade you the fav rite of his laſt ſad times, 
That is, a rer in his ſubjects crimes, Dryden. 
'_ © She returns to me with joy in her face, not from 


I am doubly a ſerer by it: ſhe comes home out 
of humour, becauſe ſhe has been throwing away 
my eſtate. e 
The hiſtory of civil wars and rebellions does 
not make ſuch deep and laſting impreſſions, as 
events of the ſame nature in which we or our friends 
have been ſufferers, - Addiſon. 
Often theſe unhappy ſ»/erers expire for 
. ſufficient vigour and ſpirit to carry on the animal 
regimen. 4 | Blackmore. 
2+ One who allows; one who permits. 
"SUFFERING, 88f-fer-ing. n. /. (from /uffer.] 
Pain ſuffered. : +: +4 | 
Rejoice in my ſufferings for you. Col. i. 24. 
With what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs af mind, 
He triumphsin the midſt of all his ſuferings! Addif. 
We may hope the ſufferings of innocent people, 
who have lived in that place which was the ſcene of 
rebellion, will ſecure from the like attempts, Addi). . 
It increaſed the ſmart of his preſent /ufzrings to 
compare them with his former happineſs. Aterb. 
Then it is that the reaſonableneſs of God's pro- 


vidence, in relation to the ſufferings of good men | 
| 


in this world, will be fully juſtifted. - Neon. 
To SUFFICE, sbf-fi'z. v. n, [/uffire, Fr. 
ufficio, Lat.] To be enough; to be ſuffi- 
cient ; to be equal to the end or purpoſe. 

If thou aſk me why, /ufficcth, my reaſons are 
„ | - Shakeſp. 
| Tv recount almighty works, 
What words or tongue of ſeraph can ſuffice, 


Or heart of man ſire to comprehend? Milton. | 
The indolency we have, /uffcing for our preſent | 


happineſs, we deſire not to venture the change; 
being content ; and that is enough. Locke. 
He lived in ſuch temperance, as was enough to 
make the longeſt life agreeable; and in ſuch a 
courſe of piety, as /ufficed to make the moſt ſud- 
dien death fo alſo. Pope. 
To SUFFICE, 8Uf-fi'z. v. a2. | 
1. To afford; to — | 
A ftrong and ſucculent moiſture is able, with- 
out drawing help from the earth, to ſuffice the 
ſprouting of the plant. + Bacon. 
Thou king of horned floods, whoſe plenteous urn 
_ Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn, 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong and evening vows. 
udp TH ar Dryden. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds /«fi-'d the fail; 
The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryd. 


4. To ſatisfy; to be equal to want or demand. 


Iſrael, let it. / ice you of all your abominations. 


: Exel. 
Parched corn ſhe did eat, and was /uffced, and 
Left. 5 | SEES | - Ruth. 


Loet it ſſſice thee that thouknow'ſt us happy. Mile. 
He our conqueror left us this our ſtrength, 

That we may ſo /ufice his vengeful ire. Milton. 
When the herd, d, did late repair 

To ferny heaths, and to the foreſt lare. Dryden, 


Sure, 86f-fish'-en-8F-7./. [ /uffiſance, 


Fr. from /ufficient.}] _ 
x. State of being adequate to the end pro- 
poſecdl. bo e 


Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 


To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow; 


But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency 
all endure 


The like himſelt. S Shabeſp. 


Hlis ſufficiency is ſuch, that he beſtows and poſ- | 
_  ſeſſes, his plenty being unexhauſted. 


Boyle. 
This he did with that readineſs and ſiiciency; 


as at once gave teſtimony to his ability, and to the | 


evidence of the truth he aſſerted. _ Fell. 


I am not ſo confident of my own ſufficiency, as not 


i willingly to admit the counſel of others. K. Charles. 


Ihe biſhop, perhaps an Iriſhman, being made 


/ 


Addiſon's Spefator. | 


A 


| 


the ſight of her huſband, but from the good luck 
\— ſhe has had at cards; and if ſhe has been a loſer, 


= 


N 


q 


; 
want of 


| 


| 


8 UF 


| judge, by that law, of the ſufficiency of the minif- 


ters, may diſlike the Engliſhman as unworthy. 
| | | Spenſer's Treland. 
Their penſioner De Wit was a miniſter of the 


greateſt authority and ſufficiency ever known in 


their ſtate, Temple. 
3. Competence; enough. | 
| An elegant Sufficiency, content. Thomſon, 


4- Supply equal to want. TJ 
The moſt proper ſubjects of diſpute are queſtions 

not of the very higheſt- importance, nor of the 
meaneſt kind; but rather the intermediate queſtions 
between them: and there is a large /ufficiency of 


them in the ſciences: 'Watts's Improv. of the Mind. | 


5, It is uſed by Temple for that conceit which 
makes a man think himſelf equal to things 
above him; and is commonly compounded 
with /e/f. | SR Zh: 
Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and igno- 
rance.. | 1 Temple, 
SUFFI'CIENT, 8Uf-fish"-Ent. adj, [ /ufiſant, 
„% Lat. 
1. Equal to any end or 
competent ; not deficient. 
Szfficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
5. | Matibedu, vi. 34. 
5 Heaven yet retains 
Number ſufficient to poſſeſs her realms, 4 
Man is not /icient of himſelf to his own hap- 
ineſs. ; | ; Tillotſon. 
It is ſufficient for me, if, by a diſcourſe ſome- 
thing out of the way, I ſhall have given occaſion 
to others to caſt about for new diſcoveries. Locle. 
She would ruin me in ſilks, were not the quan- 
tity that goes to a large pincuſhion /u77cient to make 
her a gown and petticoat. Addiſon. 
Sufficient henefice is what is competent to main- 
tain a man and his family, and maintain hoſpita- 
lity ; and likewiſe to pay and ſatisſy ſuch dues 
belonging to the biſhop. Aylife's Parergon. 
Seven months are a /v/#:ent time to correct vice 
in a Yahoo. 1 Sift, 
2, Qualified for any thing by fortune or 
otherwiſe. YE TE po 
In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me, that 
he is ſufficient. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 
SUFFICIENTLY, $uf-fish'-ent-ly. adv. [from 
ſufficient.) To a ſufficient degree; enough. 
If religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and /ufficiently the 
hearts of all men, there would need be no other 


/ 


reſtraint from evil. Hookers 
. - - Seem I to thee /uficiently poſſeſs d | 
Of happineſs? Milton. 


All to whom they are propoſed, are by his grace 
ſufficiently moved to attend and aſſent to them; 
ſulficientiy, but not irreſiſtibly; for if all were irre- 
ſiſtibly moved, all would embrace them; and if 
none were ſificiently moved, none would embrace 
them. „ Rovers. 
In a few days, or hours, if | am to leave this 
carcaſe to be buried in the earth, and to find myſelf 
either for ever happy in the favour of God, or 
. eternally ſeparated from all light and peace; can 
any words /»fficiently exprels the littleneſs of every 
thing elſe? Ea 5 Law. 
SUFFTSANCE, $uf-fy -83ns. 7. 
ceſs ; plenty, Obſolete. 
There him reſts in riotous /uffiſance 


Of all gladfulneſs and King? joyance. Spenſer. 


20 SU'FFOCATE, saf-f6-kit. b. a. Li- 


cluſion or interception of air. 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe cute. ShaZeſp. 
This chaos, when degree is /ufocate,, 
Follows the choaking. SHA. Troilus and Creſſila. 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, ovly 
to refrigerate the heart; which being once per- 
formed, leſt, being ſelf-heated again, it: ſhould 
| Lane that part, it haſteth back the ſame way it 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


quer, Fr. ſuffoco, Lat.] To choak by ex- 


A ſwelling diſcontent is apt to /uffcate and | 
ſtrangle without paſſage, Collier of Friend/bip, | - 
| : . ; 5 ö : F } 


— 


| 


| 


purpoſe ; enough; 


Miltcn. | 


— 
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All involy'd in ſinoke, tl 

From every cranny , iet falls. 
SUFFOCA TION, süf-H&-kà“-shün. 1 712 or, 

cation, Fr. from Sufocate.) The ad of R Got 
ng, wy __ of being choaked, 
Diſcaſes of ſtoppings and ] 
3 g Juffocdtions are Engr. 

White confiſts in an equal mixture of al d. 
primitive colours, and black in a ſiſfocatisa ras 
the rays of light. G 


21 
Muſhrooms are beſt correQe 


ie latent {oe 


AE Chen. 
| 6 Y Vinegar: ſame 
of them being poiſonous, operate r Y 
1 2 5 . 4 . 7351 
which the beſt remedy is wine or vincgar and 11 
and vomiting as ſoon as poſlible. Ari. un Dit 
Suffecate.) Having the power to choak. 
From rain, after great froſts in the winter, Jan. 
dulous tumours and juffocative catarrhs proceed 
Arbuthnit on Ai- 
gant, Fr. ſufraganeus, Lat.] A biſhop cn. 
fidered as ſubject to his metropolitan, 
The four archbiſhops of Mexico, Lima, S. Po 
WE. 


SU'FFOCATIVE, suüf-fé-kä-tiv. ag; [from 
SU'FFRAGAN, suf'-fri-gin. 1. f. Faces. 
and Dominico, have under them twenty-five % 


* fragan biſhops, all liberally endowed and provided 


for. Heyn. 
Sufragan biſhops ſhall have more than one fie. 
ing apparitor. Ayliſse's Parergos. 
Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, inſolently 
took upon him to declare five articles void 
epiſtle to his /#Fragans. Hal. 
To SU'FFRAGATE, süf“-fra-gaàt. v. n. / 
fragor, Lat.] To vote with; to agree in 
voice with. 
No tradition could univerſally prevail, unlc{; 
there were ſome conimon congruity of ſomewhat 
mherent in nature, which ſuits and /. ragutes with 
it, and cloſeth with it. | Helz, 
SU'FFRAGE, Suf'-fredzh. u. J. [ ſur age, Ir, 
ſuffragium, Lat.] Vote; voice given ina 
controverted point. | 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 
Only your ages | will expect 
At the aſſembly for the chuſing of conſuls, B. Ja, 
They would not abet by their /a or pre- 


„ in his 


— — 


— 


| 


| : 


ſence the deſigns of thoſe innovations. X. Charls, 
Ihe faireſt of our iſland dare not commit their 
cauſe to the ſuffrage of thoſe who moſt partially 
adore them, Acdiſn. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 
A beardleſs conſul made againſt the law; 
And join his /z/7rage to the votes of Rome, Dry, 
Tanis very variety of ſea and Tand, hill and dale, 
is extremely agreeable, the ancients and moderns 
giving their /ufrages unanimouſly herein. 
18 Wootward's Natural Hiſury, 
LaRantius and St. Auſtin confirm by their /- 
frage the obſervation made by the heathen writers 
— Es , Atterbury. 
To the law and to the teſtimony let the appel 
be in the firſt place; and next to the united 72: 
of the primitive churches, as the beſt and fel 
comment upon the other, Waterl::, 
SUFFRA'GINOUS, Saf-iridzh'-in-us. adj. L 
frago, Lat.] Belonging to the knee joint 
of beaſts. | | 
In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is nt 
directly backward, but laterally, and ſomew hat 
inward; but the hough, or /uraginons flexure be- 
. hind, rather outward. Ek rome 
SUFFUMIGA'TION, süf-fü- me- ga- shün. 
n. fe Lſuſumigation, Fr. ſaſfum go, Lat.) 
Operation of fumes raiſed by fire. 
If the matter be ſo groſs as it yields not to 75 
medies, it may be attempted by / Hie 
. Wiſenan' $1.79 
SurFu'/mIGr, sf. fü“ midzh. 1. /. aße 
Lat.] A medical fume. Not uſed. Kg 
For external means, drying ſuf «mig or {mo 1 
axe preſcribed with good ſucceſs; they are 2 7 
compoſed out of frankincenſe, wyrrb, and na 


1 


78 
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4 wh —_ REfO'z. v. a. r ſuffuſus, Lat.] SU'CGARY, shüg'-ur-y. adj, [from ſugar.) | 


To ſpread over with ſomething expanſible, 

„as with a vapour or a tincture. | 
3 

| ” Fu 0 WI a 1 S. Ur yds 

| And jedloulp i * Y 
When purple light ſhall next /i the ſics, 
With me repair. | Pope. 
” "Jnſtcad of love-enliven'd checks, 


With flowing rapture bright, dark looks ſucceed, | 


Sufus d and glaring with untender fire. Thomſon. 
Sorrv'slox, süf-fü'-zhün. 1. /. | /affiu/ion, Fr. 
. 
1. The act of overſpreading with any thing. 
3. That which is ſuffuſed or ſpread. | 
A drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim /ufufron veil'd. | Milton, 
The diſk of Phœbus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 
His ball is with the ſame fuf/ion red. Dryden. 
© To thoſe that have the jaundice, or like /uu/ton 

3 eyes, objects appear of that colour. Ray. 


Sus, $ig'. u. / [/ugo, Lat. to ſuck.] 
Many have ſticking on them /ug-s, or trout-lice, 
which isa kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a 
big bead, and ſticks cloſe to him, and ſucks his 
moiſture, | 3 Walton. 
SUGAR, shig'-ur. u. /. {[ /ucre, Fr. /accha- 
rum, Lat.] 5 | 

1. The native ſalt of the /ygar-cane, obtain- 
ed by the expreſſion and evaporation of its 
juice. LE Quincy. 
All the blood of Zelmane's body ſtirred in her, 

as wine will do when /ugar is haſtily put into it. 
| | . | Sidney, 

Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and twine 
Their ſubtle effence with the ſoul of wine. Craſp o. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a /ugar- 
loaf ſtanding upon a flat fieeple. Peacham, 
- Saccharum candidum ſhoots into angular figures, 
by placing a great many ſticks a-croſs a veſſel of 
liquid fagar. © 


has a mind, rather than be out of humour; why, 
when he is grown up, mult he not be ſatisfied too 
with wine ? Locke. 
In a ſugar-haker's drying-room, where the air 
was heated fifty-four degrees beyond that of a hu- 
man body, a ſparrow died in two minutes. 
BY, | h Arbuthnot on Air. 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant, ſeeming to 
be part of a /ugar-cane. Wootward on Foſſils. 
2. Any thing proverbially ſweet. 
| Your fair diſcourſe bas been as ſugar, 
Mla⸗king the hard way ſweet and delectable. Shat. 
3. A chymical dry cryſtallization; | 
a Sugar of lead, though made of that inſipid metal, 
and ſour ſalt of vinegar, has in it a ſweetneſs ſur- 
* paſſing that of common. ſugar. Boyle. 


_ To SU'GAR, shüg'- ur. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar. 
1 Short thick ſobs | 
In panting murmurs ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ever-bubbling ſpring, the ſugar'd neſt. 
Ol her delicious ſoul, that there does lie, s 
Bathing in ſtreams of liquid melody. Crafſbaw. 
2. To ſweeten. > yo. 
Thou would'ſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, and never learn'd- 
he icy precepts of reſpec, but followed 
2 The {ugar d F bee thee. Shakeſp. Timon. 
His gloſing fire his errand daily ſaid,- n 
And ſagar'd ſpeeches whiſper'd in mine ear. Fairf. 
Who cilts out threats, no man deccives, 
FE, But Hatt'ry ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, ; 
And poiſon in high-taſted meats conveys. Denb. 
* SV'GAaRCANnDy, shüg'-Ur-kän- dy. 7. . {from 


Jugar and candy. ; 3 l a 
lalliſed. 2 . caudied, or eryſ 


"6 


ö 


| 


Grew, | 


k the child muſt have ſugar-plumbs when he 


Sweet; taſting of ſugar. 
With the /agg'ry ſweet thereof allure 
Chaſte ladies ears to phantaſies impure. Spenſer. 
20 SUGGE'ST, sud-dzhest', v. a. [ ſuggero, 
Suggeſium, Lat, ſuggerer, Fr.) 
1. To hint; to intimate; to inſinuate good 
or ill; to tell privately. | 
| Are you not aſham'd ? 5 
What ſpirit /ugge/ts this imagination? Shaleſp. 
I could never have ſuffered greater calamities, 
by denying to ſign that juſtice my conſcience ſug- 
goſted to me. King Charles. 
Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- 
ſciences of men, by ſuggeſtiug ſomething to them 
which ſhall ſatisfy their minds, notwithſtanding 
a known, actual, avowed continuance of their 
ſins. South, 
Some ideas make themſelves way, and are ſig- 
g:/i:4 to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and 
reflexion. Locke, 


Reflect upon the different ſtate of the mind in 


thinking, which thoſe inſtances of attention, reve- 


rie and dreaming, naturally enough ſuggeſt. Locke. 
Search forſome thoughts thy own /uggefting mind, 
And others dictated by heav'nly pow'r | 
Shall riſe ſpontaneous, Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by inſinuation. 
Out of uſe, 
When devils will their blackeſt ſins put on, 
They do ſuzgeft at firſt with heav'nly ſhows. Shak. 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 
I nightly Jodge her in an upper tower. Shakeſp. 
3. To inform ſecretly. Out of uſe. 
We mult unge the people, in what hatred 
He ſtill hath held them, that to 's power he would 
Have made them mules. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
SUGGE'STER, süd-dzhèst“-ur. n. . {from 
ſugge/?.] One that remindeth another. 
SUGGE'STION, SUd-dzhes'-tshan. . /. [ ſug- 
geſtion, Fr. from ſugge/t.] _ . 
1. Private hint; intimation.; inſinuation; 
ſecret notification. 
It allayeth all baſe and earthly cogitations, ba- 
niſheth and drivethaway thoſe evil ſecret ſuggeſtions 
which our inviſible enemy is always apt to miniſ- 
ter. Holter. 
| He was a man | 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes; one that by lion 
Tied all the kingdom. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
Native and untaught /upge/ftions of inquiſitive 
cho ; ; Loc le. 
Another way is letting the mind, upon the ,- 
geſtion of any new notion, run after ſimilies. Locke. 
2. Secret incitement. 
Arthur, they ſay, is kill'd to-night 
On your ſuggeſtion,  Shabeſp. King Jobn. 
To SU'GGILATE, $hdzh'-y-lat. v. a. { ſuggillo, 
Lat.] To beat black and blue; to make 
livid by a bruiſe. : 9 5 
The head of the os humeri was bruiſed, and re- 
mained /uggilated long after. MWiſtman's Surgery. 
Su'icipE, 8h0'-v-8id. u. /. [/uicidium, Lat.]. 
i. Self- murder; the horrid crime of deſtroy- 
ing one's ſelf, _ EE 
Child of deſpair, and /vicize my name. Savage. 
To be cut off hy the ſword of injured friend- 
ſhip is the moſt dreadful of all deaths, next to 
% ( Clariſſa, 
2. A ſelf-murderer. | . | 
If fate forbears us, fancy ſtrikes the blow ; | 
We make misfortunes, /icide; in woe. Young. 


|] Svu'1LLAGE, $8h0-IV-lag. 1. /. | /ouillage, Fr.] 


Drain of filth. Obſolete. | | 
When they have choſen the plot, and laid out 
the limits of the work, ſome Italians dig wells and 

ciſterns, and other conveyances for the ſuillzge of 

the houſe. MWotton. 


SU ING, sü'-ing. 1. /. [This word ſeems to 


z come from ſuer to ſweat, Fr. it is perhaps 


- 


— 


SUI : 


peculiar to Bacon.] The act of ſoaking 
through any thing. | EY 

Note the percolation or /uizg of the verjuice 
through the wood; for verjuice of itfelf would 
never have-paſſed through the wood. Bacon. 


SUIT, sü't. 2. /. { ſuite, Fr.] 


1. A ſet; a number of things correſpondent 


one to the other. 

Whoſe verſes they deduc'd from thoſe firſt golden 
times, | 
Of ſundry ſorts of feet, and ſundry ſuits of rhimes. 
Drayton, 

We, ere the day, two /uits of armour ſought, 
Which borne before him on his ſteed he brought, 
. | Dryden. 
2. Cloaths made one part to anſwer another. 
What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid 
ſuit of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, 
and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful. Shak, Henry V. 

Fin all repute 

For his device in handſoming a ſuit, 5 
To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 
Of all the court to have the beſt conceit. Donne. 
Three or four ſuit. one winter there does waſte, 
One fuit does there three or four winters laſt. Cowley, 
His majeſty was ſupplied with three thouſand 


ſuits of cloaths, with good proportions of ſhoes and 


ſtockings, | Clarendon, 
3. Conſecution ; ſeries ; regular order. 


"ſuit of weather comes about again; as great froſt, 
great wet, great droughts, warm winters, ſummers 


with little heat; and they call it the prime. Bacon. 


| 4. Out of ſuits. Having no correſpondence, A 


metaphor, I ſuppoſe, from cards. 

Wear this for me; one o of ſuits with fortune, 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks 
| means. 5 Shaleſp. 

5. [Suite, Fr.] Retinue; company. Obſolete, 
Plexirtus's ill- led life, and worſe-gotten honour, 
ſhould have tumbled together to deſtruction, had 
there not come in Tydeus and T'clenor, with fifty 
in their / ite to his defence. Sidney. 
6. [From To ſue.] A petition; an addreſs of 
entreaty. oy £ 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger than 
Your gates againſt my force. Shakeſps 
She gallops o'er a courtier's noſe ; 8 
And then dreams he of ſmelling out a /uit. Shat, 
Had Ia fuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near their 
maſter. - _ Shakeſp. 
Many ſhall make /uit unto thee. Fob, xi. 19. 
My mind, neither with pride's itch, nor yet hath 
been 825 

Poiſon'd with love to ſee or to be ſeen: 

I had no ſuit there, nor new ſuit to ſhew; - 

Yet went to court. | 928 Donne. 

It will be as unreaſonable to expect that God 
ſhould attend and grant thoſe ſuits of ours, which 
we do not at all conſider ourſclves. Duty of Man. 

7. Courtſhip. ; Mes 
He that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, -- 
Direct my uit. Sbaleſp. Romes and Juliet. 
Their determinations are, to return to their 
home and to trouble you with no more ſuit, unleſs 
you may be won by ſome other ſort than your 
father's impoſition. Shakeſp. 
8. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify purſuit 3 pro- 
„ Fo 5 
Hi zh amongſt allknightshaft hung thy ſhield, 
Thenceſorth the ſvit of earthly conqueſt thoone, 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field. 
1 85 5 wy EO Spenſer, 
9. [In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the in- 
Nance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for the 


All that had any /aits in law came unto them. 
| ; * ? : Suſanna. 


determine the cauſe, 


Involve 


$3 
bt 


Every five and thirty years the ſame kind and 


e 
. 


cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. Ajliffe. 


Wars are /uits of appeal to the tribunal of God's 
juſlice, where there are no ſuperiors on earth to - 
' Bacon's War with Spain. 
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oY , g 1 temper. ; | 
_-. SUYTABLE,8't-ebl, adj. [from ſuit.] Fitting; 


aY3 - 


_ . Jnvolve not thyſelf in the ſuit, and parties of 
great perſonages. Taylor's Guide io Devotion. 
To Alibech alone refer your ſuit, 
And'et his ſentence finiſh your diſpute. Dryden. | 
A. uit of law is not a thing unlawful in itſelf, 
but may be innocent, if nothing elſe comes in to 
make a ſin thereof; but then it is our fin, and a | 
matter of our account, when it is either upon an 
unjuſtifiable ground, or carried on by ſinful ma- 
nagement. 5 Keitlerwwell, 
John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his | 
ſeit would not laſt above a year, and that before 
that time he would be in quiet poſſeſſion of his 
buſineſs, Arbuthnot. 


To Sul, sü't. v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe. 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action, with this ſpecial obſervance, that you o er- 
Rep of the modeſty of nature. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
| e matter and manner of their tales, and of 
their telling, are ſo ſuited to their different educa- 
tions and humours, that each would be improper | 
in any other. Dryden. 

2. To be fitted to; to become. 


b 


K» 


Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, n 


III faits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryden. 
ler purple habit fits with ſuch a grace | 
On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and ſo ſuits her face. Dryd. 

If different ſets ſhould give us a lift of thoſe 
innate practical principles, they would ſet down 
only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct hypotheſes. Locle. 

Raiſe her notes to that ſublime degree, 
Which ſuits a ſong of piety and thee. Prior. 
3. To dreſs; to clothe. | 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 


So went he:ſuited to his watry tomb: 


If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit; 
You come to fright us. Sha. Twelfth Night. 
Be better ſuited ; 
Theſe weeds are niemories of thoſe misfortunes : 
I pry'thee put them off to-worſer hours. Shake/p. 
v2 | I'll diſrobe me © | 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf | 
Asdoes a Briton peaſant. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
To Svrr, sü't. v. 1. To agree; to accord. 
Dryden uſes it both with to and avith, 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, | 
Cannot well uit <vith either; but ſoon prove | 


— 


— 


Tedious alike. : . Milton, 
The place itſelf was ſuitiag to his care, 

Oncouth and ſavage as the cruel fair. Dryden, | 
Pity does woith a noble nature ſuit. Dryden. 


Conſtraint does ill zvith love and beauty /uit. Dryd. 
This he ſays, becauſe it ſuits with his hypotheſis, 
but proves it not. 
Fas Give me not an office 
That * ſuits 7with- me ſo ill; thou know'ſt my 
Addiſon. 


according with; agreeable to: with 70. | 
Through all thoſe miſeries, in both there ap- 
peared a kind of nobleneſs not ſuitable to that af- 
fiction, 1 Sod. Sidney. 
What he did purpoſe, it was the pleaſure of 
God that Solomon his fon fhould perform, in 
manner ſuitable to their preſent and ancient ſtate, 
e a £3 Haber, | 
To ſolemn acts of royalty and juſtice, their 
ſeitable ornaments are a beauty; are they only in 
religion a-ſtain ? Hooker. | 


It is very ſuitable ta the principles of the Roman | | 


church; for why ſhould not their ſcience as well 
as ſervice be in an unknown tongue? Tilloiſon, 
A s the bleſſings of God upon his honeſt induſtry 
bad been great, ſo he was not without intentions 
ol making ſuitable returns in acts of charity. Atterb. 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill | 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable ; 
A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 


Is like aclown in regal purple dreſs'd. Pope. 


It is as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe holy prayers | 


Locke. | 


. 


and divine petitions without an holineſs of life | 


* 8 1 L. 
ſuitable to them, as to ſuppoſe an holy and divine | 


life without prayers. Law. 


$ur'TARLENESS, sd't-Ebl-nis. 2. . [from 


ſuitable.] Fitneſs; agrecableneſs. 
In words and ſtyles, ſuilablengſi makes them ac- 
ceptable and effective. | Glanville. 


With ordinary minds, it js the /ſuitableneſr, not 


the evidence of a truth that makes it to be yielded 
to; and it is ſeldom that any thing practically 
convinces a man that does not pleaſe him firſt, 
a South. 
He creates thoſe ſympathies and ſuitableneſſes of 
nature that are the foundation of all true friend- 
ſhip, and by his providence brings perſons ſo af- 
feed together. South, 
Conſider the laws themſelves, and their ſuita- 
blenefs or unſuitableneſs to thoſe to whom they are 
given. Tillotſon, 
SU1'TABLY, $0't-Eb-1F. adv. [from ſuitable.] 
Agreeably; according to. ES 
Whoſoever ſpeaks upon an occaſion, may take 
any text ſuitable thereto; and ought to ſpeak ſuit- 


ably to that text. South, 
| Some rank deity, whoſe filthy face 
We ſuitably o'er ſtinking ſtables place, Dryden. 


Surr Covenant, sü't ktiv'-E-nant. . /. [In 
law.] Is where the anceſtor of one man co- 
venanted with the anceſtor of another to 
ſue at his court. | Bailey: 
SviT Court, 8@'t kö'rt. 1. /. [In law] Is the 
court in which tenants owe attendance to 
their lord. | Bailey. 


Sutr Service, sü't s&r'-vis. u. , [In law.] At- 


tendance which tenants owe to the court of 
their lord. 8 : Bailey. 
rag 5 sa “tur. Sn. . [from /uit.] | 
1. One that ſues; a petitioner ; a ſupplicant. 
As humility is in fuiters a decent virtue, ſo the 
teſtification thereof, by ſuch effectual acknowledg- 
ments, not only argueth a ſound apprehenſion of 
his ſupereminent glory and majeſty before whom 
we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hands a kind of 
pledge or bond for ſecurity againſt our unthank- 
ulneſs. | | Hooker. 
She hath been a /uitor to me for her brother, 
Cut off by courſe of juſtice, Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 
Of ſuitors at court to mourn, Donne. 
Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the 
hand of ſuitors alſo from offering. 
+ Yet their port 
Not of mean ſuitors ; nor important leſs 
Seem'd their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chaſte Pyrrha, to reſtore 
The race of mankind drown'd, before the ſhrine 


Of Themis ſtood devout. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


I challenge nothing; 
But I'm an humble ſuitor for theſe priſoners, Denb. 
My lord, I come an humble ſuitor to you. Roxve. 


2. A wooer; one who courts a miſtreſs. 
I would I could find in my heert that I had not 
a hard heart; for truly I love none. 
— A dear happineſs to women! they would elſe 
have beea troubled with a pernicious ſuitor, Shak, 
He paſſed a year under the counſels of his mo- 
ther, and then became a ſuitor to ſir Roger Aſhton's 
daughter. . Wotton. 
By many ſuitors ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, 
And ſtill her vow'd virginity maintains. Dryden. 
He drew his ſeat, familiar, to her fide, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd. Pope's Ody. 
$u1'TRESS, s- tris. . /. [from /utter.]. A fe- 
male ſupplicant. | 
Twere pit | 
That could refuſe a boon to ſuch a fuitre/s ; 


= have got a noble friend to be your advocate. 


3 . | - Rove. 
Su'LCATED;: $al-ki-tid; adj. [ ſulcus, Lat. 
_ Furrowed: 3 

All are much chopped and ſalcated by having 


| lain expoſed on the top of the clay to the weather, 


Bacon. | 


SUL 


and to the eroſion of the virrio); 
amongſt the clay, wlolek matter 
SULL, 8uUV. z. ſ. A plough, 
SU'LLEN, sul-lin. 44. 
etymology is obſcure.] 
1. oomily angry; fluggiſhle a; 

. ill LE Ne een, 
every day grew more inſolent. "tp 
A man in a jail is /u/len and out of 8 
his firſt coming in. ; ie = 
, . 1 ange. 
Forc'd by my pride, I my concern ſuppreſs d; 
Pretended drowſineſs, and wiſh of reſt: : 

And /ullen I forſook th' imperſect feaſt, Pri 
If we fit down allen and inactive, in d 
tion that God should do all, we ſhall ind ou. 
ſelves miſerably deceived. ? 
2. Miſchievous ; malignant. 
Such allen planets at my birth did ſhine, 
They threaten every fortune mixt with mine, Dy; 
The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings dilplay:d. 
Unwilling left the night, and fought the net}; 
{hade, : Dryden, 
3. Intractable; obſtinate. 
Things are as ſullen as we are, and will be what 
they are, whatever we think of them. 7 lletſer, 

4. Gloomy ; dark; cloudy; difmal. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen carth, 
- Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy ſight ? 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Night with her ſullen wings to double ſhade, 
The deſart fowls in their clay neſts were couch'd, 
And now wild beaſts came forth the woods to 
roam. | Millon. 
A glimpſe of moon-ſhine, ſtreak'd with red; 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhuts again, 
| | Dryer, 
No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows; 
The dreaded eaſt is all the wind that blows, Pate. 
5. Heavy; dull; ſorrowful. | 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay, 
Shakeſp. King Jolr. 

 SU'LLENLY, sQlt-lin-Iy. adv. {from /ullen.] 
, Gloomily ; malignantly ; intractably. 
To fay they are framed without the aſſiſtance ot 
ſome principle that has wiſdom in it, and com to 
pals from chance, is /ullenly to aſſert a thing be- 
cauſe we will aſſert it. More. 

He in chains demanded more 

Than he impos'd in victory before: 
He ſullenly reply'd, he could not make 
Theſe offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor, 
The gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſullenly to his revenge he fails; 
So glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryd, 


SU'LLENNESS, 8Ul-lin-nis. . /. [from /ullen.] 
- Gloominefs ; moroſenets ; ſluggith anger; 
malignity ; intractability. | 
Speech being as rare as precious, her ſilence 
without ſullenneſs, her modeſty without affectat ion, 
and her ſhamefacedneſs without ignorance. Side). 
To fit my ſullenneſes, 
He to another key his ſtyle doth dreſs. Dunne. 
In thoſe vernal ſeaſons, when the air is calm 
and pleaſant, it were an injury and ſallenneſi againſt 
nature, not to go out and ſee her riches. ton, 
Quit not the world out of any hypocriſy, ulla. 
neſs, or ſuperſtition, but out of a ſincere love of 
true knowledge and virtue. | Mare, 
With theſe comforts about me, and ſutlenne/s 


enough to uſe no remedy, Zulichem came to {ce 
; me, ” 5 ; Temples 


 SU'LLENS, sül-Hnz. 2. /. [without fingular.] 
Moroſe temper; gloomineſs of mind. 
burleſque word. | | 
Let them die that age and /#//cns have. Shake, 
SU'LLIAGE, sül-IF-Ag. n. /. [ /ouillage, Fr.] 
Pollution; filth; ſtain of dirt; foulneiſs. 
Not in uſe. . 
Ry | * 25 Require 


— 


* odrvard, 


Ain 
(Of this Dr 


* 


Rogers, 


* 


Im 


SUL 

re t to make ſome reſtitution to his 
= Shour for what it has detracted from it, by 
| beigh off that /ſ«l/iage it has caſt upon his fame. 
a. — Government of the Tongue. 
ate floutly; for though we wipe away 
on eee ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
uin be left ſome ſulliage behind. Dec. of Piety. 
A SU'LLYs sQ1'-ly. WV, a. [ ſouiller, Fr.] To 

Git; to tarniſh ; to dirt; to ſpot. | 
Silvering will /ully and canker more wars 
9 6 3 con. 

F 8 falling temples which the oe proce, 

| fally'd yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke, 
And ſtatues, /u/ly dy 3 


He's dead, whoſe love had ſully'd all your reign, 


And made you emprels of the world in vain. Dryd. 


Lab'ring years ſhall weep their deſtin'd race, 
Charg'd with ill omens, ſully q with diſgrace. Prior. 
- Publick juſtice may be done to thoſe vitues 
their humility took care to conceal, which were 
ſullied by the calumnies and ſlanders of malicious 


SUM 

{ SU'LTRINESS, 8QV-tr9-nfs. 2. , [from ſultry. 
TAE ſtate of being ſultry ; cloſe and cloudy 
eat. : 
SU'L'TRY, #Uul'-try. adj. [This is imagined 
by Skinner to be corrupted from ſulphur, 
or Ver.] Hot without ventilation; hot 
and cloſe; hot and cloudy. 

It is very ſultry and hot. 

| | The ſultry breath 

Of tainted air had cloy'd the jaws of death. Sandys. 

Such as, born beneath the burning ſky 


Shateſp. Hamlet. 


Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us ev'n Lybia's ſultry deſarts. 
Addiſon's Cato. 


ſcorched and chapped the earth, and galled the 
animal tribes in houſes or dens. Cheyne. 
| SUM, sum'. n. J. ¶ ſumma, Lat. ſomme, Fr.] 
1. The whole of any thing; many particu- 
lars aggregated to a total. 


into a narrow compaſs. 


| 


And /ultry ſun, betwixt the tropicks lie. Dryd. Au. 


Then would ſultry heats and a burning air have | 


| ſums up the moral of this fable. 


SUM 
In ſiekneſs, time will ſeem longer without a 
clock than with it ; for the mind doth value every 
moment, and then the hour doth rather /um up 
the moments than divide the day. | 
He that would reckon up all the accidents pre- 


ferments depend upon, may as well undertake to 


count the ſands, or ſum up infinity, Souib. 

2. To compriſe; to comprehend; to collect 
80 lovely fair! 8 

That what ſeemꝰd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 

Mean, or in her ſumm d up, in her contain'd. Milt. 


concerning what I have, and what I have nor 
been; in the following paper I ſhall not deny, 
that I pretended not to write an accurate treatiſe 
of colours, but an occaſional eſſay. _ Bayle. 
« Go to the ant, thou fluggard, in few words, 
L' Eftrange, 
This Atlas muſt our ſinking ſtate uphold; 
In council cool, but in performance bold: 


- men. - ; . . Netfon, We may as well conclude ſo of every ſentence, He ſums their virtues in himſelf alone, 
Let there be no ſpots to ſully the brightnels of as of the whole ſum and body thereof. Hooker. And adds the greateſt, of a loyal fon. es 
this ſolemnity. Aiterbury. Dryden's Aurengebe. 


ve walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three ſallying trades avoid with equal care; 
The little chimney-ſweeper ſkulks along, 

And marks with ſooty ſtains- the heedleſs throng. 
| Gay. 
Sv/LLY, Sally. 1. / [from the verb.] Soil; 

tarniſh ; ſpot. | | 

You laying theſe light /u//ies on my ſon, | 
As twere a thing a little foil'd i' th' working. 
Shaleſp. 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through 
little ſpots and ſallies in his reputation. 
| \ Addiſon's Spectator. 
SU'LPHUR, 8dl'-far. u. /. [Lat.] Brimſtone. 
In his womb was hid metallick ore, 
The work of ſulpbur. Milton. 
Sulphur is produced by incorporating an aily or 
bituminous matter with the foſſil ſalt. Woedward. 
SULPHU'REOUS, 1 pe? | 
SU'LPHUROUS, sul'-far- us. „ 
[ fulphurens, Lat.] Made of brimſtone; hav- 
ing the qualities of brimſtone; containing 
ſulphur; impregnated with ſulphur. 
My hour is almoſt come, / 
When I to ſulpburous and tormenting flames 
Muſt render up myſelf. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Dart and javelin, ſtones and fulphurous fire. Milt. 
ls not the ſtrength and vigour of the action be- 
tween light and ſalpbu reous bodies, obſeryed above, 
one reaſon why /ulphzreous bodies take fire more 


How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God!, 


Th' Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 
Conſulting on the ſum of things, foreſeen. 
| This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. Milton. 
Such and no leſs is he, on whom depends 
The /um of things. | Dryden, 
Weighing the ſum of things with wiſe forecaſt, 
Solicitous of publick good. Philips, 
2, Quantity of money. | 
I did fend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me. 


es 


Shakeſp. 3 


They who conſtantly ſet down their daily ex- 
pences, have yet ſome ſet time of caſting up the 
whole ſum. Duty of Man, 
| Britain, once deſpis'd, can raife 
As ample ſums as Rome in Cæſar's days. C. Arbutb. 

3. { Somme, Fr.] Compendium; abridgment ; 
the whole abſtracted. | 
* This, in effect, is the ſum and ſubſtance of that 
which they bring by way of oppoſition againſt thoſe 
orders which we have common with the church of 
Rome, Hooker. 


to them with words of memorable conſolation, 
ſtrengthened men in the fear of God, gave them 


wholeſome inſtructions of life, and confirmed them | 


in true religion: in ſum, they taught the world no 


leſs virtuouſly how to die, than they had done be- 


how great is the ſum of them! Pſalm cxxxix. 17. 


They repleniſhed the hearts of the neareſt un- 


A fine evidence furzm'd up among you! Dryden. 
3. {In faiconry.] To have feathers full grown. 
Vith proſperous wing full /urmm'd, Milton, 
SU'MACH-TREE, 8hil-mak-tre. . /. ¶ ſumach, 
Fr.] A plant. The flowers are uſed in 
dying, and the branches for tanning, in 
America. | Miller. 
SuU'MLESS, 8um -ls. adj. [from ſum.) Not 
to be computed. | 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As 1s the ouzy bottom of the ſea 
With ſunken wreck and ſurleſs treaſuries. 
- Shateſp. Henry V. 
A. ſumle{s journey of incorporeal ſpeed, Milton. 
Ahove, beneath, around the palace ſhines 
Ihe /umleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines. Pope. 
SU'MMARILY, 8Ym'-mer-il-y. edv. [from ſum- 
_ mary.) Briefly ;, the ſhorteſt way. 
| The decalogue of Moſes declareth ſummarily 
thoſe things which we ought to do; the prayer of 
our Lord, whatſoever we ſhould requeſt or deſire. 
| Hooker. 
While we labour for theſe demonſtrations out 
_ of ſcripture, and do ſummarily declare the things 
which many ways have been ſpoken, be contented 
quietly to hear, and do not think my ſpeech te- 
dious. POE 
When the parties proceed ſummarily, and they 
chuſe the ordinary way of proceeding, the cauſe is 


Bacon. 


- To conclude, by ſumming up what I would ſay 


Hooker. : 
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i 8 made plenary. Aylife. 
readily, and burn more vehemently, than other fore how to live. . Hooker. | $SU'MMARY, 8&m'-mer-y. adj, [ ſommaire, Fr. 
bodies do? - - | Newton's Opticks. This having learn'd, thou haſt attain'd the ſw } from ſum.] Short; brief; compendious. 

©, The fury heard, while on Cocytus“ brink Of wiſdom. Milton. h | | #7 


The judge 

Directed them to mind their brief, 

Nor ſpend their time to ſhew their reading; 

She 'd have a ſummary proceeding. Smvift. 


Her ſnakes unty'd /ulpharcous waters drink. Pope. 
No ſulpbureous glooms | 
Swell'd in the ſky, and ſent the lightning forth. 
| Thomſon. 


In ſum, no man can have a greater veneration | 
for Chaucer than myſelf. Dryden. 
Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; 

Be huinble, and be juſt. Prior. 


Surruv'xkousxzss, sül-fuͤ“-ryüs- nis. 2. / 


from /ulphureous.} The ſtate of being ſul- 
Phureous, | 


SULPHUR WORT, SU1-flir-wart, 1. J. [peuceda- 


zum, Lat.) The ſame with HOGSFENNEL, 
dv LPHURY, 8UV-fur-y, adj. [from ſulphur.) 

Partaking of ſulphur, 7 
SU LTAN, sﬆul-tan. 1. J. [Arabick.} The 

Turkiſh emperour.. Bots | 

FE By this ſcimitar, . 

That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. Shaleſp. 
SULTAXA, sül-ta-nA. 2 u. /. [from /ultan.] 
Su Lraxkss, sül“-ten-Is. 

eaſtern emperour. : 

Turn the jeftaze's chambermaid. 
Lay the tow'rin fultaneſs aſide. Trene. 
SU'LTANR&Y, sül⸗ 3 n. , [from ſultan. 

An eaſtern empire. N 
1 affirm the fame of the ſullanry of the Ma- 
malukes, where Daves hought for money, and of 
vaknown deſcent, reigned over families of freemen. 

iv | | Bacon. 


3 


* - © . 
3 be 
R : 


— 


The queen of an 


Cleaveland. 


In ſum, the goſpel, conſidered as a law, pre- 
ſcribes every virtue to our conduct, and forbids 


every ſin. | „ Ropers. 
4. The amount; the reſult of. reaſoning or : 
computation. 


I appeal to the readers, whether the ſam of what 
I have (aid be not this. "Tillotſon. 
5, Height ; completion. ; | 

Thus I have told thee all my ſtate, and brought 

My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, : | 

W hich I enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

In ſaying ay or-no, the very ſafety of our coun- 

try, and the ſum of our well-being, lies. L Eſtrange. 

To Sun, sum'. v. a. [ ſommer, Fr. from the 
noun.] * 

1. To compute; to collect particulars into 


a total; to caſt up. It has % emphatical. 


- You caſt th' event of war, 


And ſumm'd th' account of chance. Shak. Hen. IV. 


A 
: 


The high prieſt may ſum the ſilver brought in. 
i Eh N 2 Kings, xxii. 


SU'MMARY, 5uUm'-mer-y. n. /. {from the ad- 


ment. | WS. | 
' We are enforc'd from our moſt quiet ſphere 
By the rough torrent of occaſion ; 
And have the /ummary of all our grie fe, 
When time ſhall ſerve, to ſhew in articles. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


God, there is no expreſs mention thereof, Rogers, 


| SU'MMER; süm“-mür. 1. /, [rumen, Sax. 


ſomer, Dut.] © 
hither ſolftice. 


And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 
The barren winter with his nipping cold. 
a Shateſp. Henry VI. 
be Can't ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 


2 Sam, Xvi. 


* 


jective.] Compendium; abſtract; abridg- 


In that comprehenſive ſummaty of our duty to 


x, The Teafon in which the ſun arrives at the 


Sometimes hath the brighteſt day a cloud; 


Without our ſpecial wonder? Slaleſp. Machs. 
8 An hundred of ſummer fruits, 2 Sam, xvi. 
25 . He 
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SUM 


He was fitting in a 7a do 70 fl iii 
In all the liveries deck'd of ſummer's pride. Mit. 


They marl and ſow it with wheat, giving it a | 


An fallowing firſt, and next year ſow it with 
Mortimer. 
Dry weather is beſt for moſt ſummer corn. Mort. 
The dazzling roofs, 
Reſplendent as the blaze of ſummer noon, | 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 
Child of the ſun, 
See ſultr 


' ſummer comes. 
2» [Trabs ſummaria.] The principal beam 
of a floor. 


Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be 


| better truſted in-croſs and tranſverſe works for 
ſummers, or girders, or binding beams. MHotten. 
Then enter'd fin, and with that ſycamore, 
Whoſe leaves firſt ſnelter d man from drought and 
dew, - 

Working and winding flily evermore, 

The inward walls and ſummers cleft and tore; 
But grace ſhor'd theſe, and cut that as it grew. 

Herbert. 


To SU'MMER, sum '-mir. b. u. {from the 


noun.] To paſs the ſummer. 
The fow!s ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the 
beaſts ſhall winter upon them. J7/ajah, xviii. 6. 
70 Su'mmERr, süm'-mür. v. a. To keep 
Warm. 
Maids well ſummer'd, and warm kept, are like 
flies at Bartholome w- tide, blind, though they have 
their eyes. Sha leſp. 


$U'MMERHOUSE, süm'“ mar- hous. u. . (from 


ſummer and Houſe.] An apartment in a gar · 
den uſed in the ſummer. 
| I'd rather live 
With cheeſe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
'Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any ſummer bouſe in Chriſtendom. Sha. Hen. IV. 
With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 
And there a /ummerhou'e that knows no ſhade. Pope. 


There is ſo much virtue in eight volumes of 
Spectators, ſuch a reverence of things ſacred, ſo | 


many valuable remarks for our conduct in life, 


that they are not improper to lic in parlours or 


ſummerhbouſes, to entertain our ak earl in any mo- 
ments of leiſure. 


Su' at pe 3 \, 7 


SU'/MMERSET, 


[ oubre/ault, Fr. Somerſet is a corruption.) 
A high leap, in which the heels are thrown 
over the head. 
Some do the ſummer! ls, | : 
And o'er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 
Frogs are obſerved to uſe divers ſummer faults. 
Walton. 

And if at firſt he fail, his 980 fummerſault | 
He inſtantly aſſays. . Dirayion. 
The treaſurer cuts a caper on the ſtrait rope: I 
have ſeen him do the /-zwmer/z# upon a trencher 
fixed on the rope, which is no thicker than a com- 
mon packthread. - Swift. 


Sunne, süm mlt. u. / ſummitas, Lat. 


The top; the utmoſt height. 
Have I ſall'n or no? . 
— From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the fhrill-gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shateſp. King Lear. 
ZEtna's heat, that makes the /ammit glow, 
Enriches all the vales below. | 


- EtJ” 


1. To call with authority; to admoniſh to 


appear; to cite. 
_  Cateſby, ſound Jord Safin, ©: 
And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower. 
Shateſp. Richard III. 


The courſe * method ſammoneth me to diſcourſe 


ol the inhabitants. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


The tirſan is aſſiſted by the'governor of the city | 
where the feaſt is celebrated, and all the perſons | - 
Bacon. 


| | of bork ſexes are ſummoned to attend. | 


MP - 


Thomſon. 


Watts. 


e 
To SUMMON, sum'-mun. v. a+ Lſummoneo, 


{ 


7 


5 


$ UM 


Rely on what thou haſt of virtue, ſummon all. 
Milton. 
Nor trumpets ſummon him to war, 
Nor drums diſturb his morning ſleep. Drydex. 
We are ſummoned in to profeſs repentance and 
amendment of all our ſins, Kettlervell. 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away; 
"Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 
2. To excite; to call up; to raiſe : with 2 
emphatical. 
When the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 
Stilen the ſine ws, /ummon up the blood. 
Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
SU'MMONER, süm'“mün- ür. * from /um- 
mon. ] One who cites ; one who ſummons. 
Cloſe pent up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful /:mmoners grace. Shak. King Lear. 


SU'MMONS, SuUm'-manz. u. /. [from the verb.) 


A call of authority; admonition to appear; 
citation. 
What are you ? 
Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer 
This preſent /u mmons ? _ Shateſp. King Lear. 
He ſent to ſummon the ſeditious, and to offer par- 
don; but neither ſ#mmons nor pardon was any 
thing regarded. Hayward. 
The ſons of light - 
Haſted, reſorting to the ſummons high, 
And took their ſeats. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
This ſummons, as he reſolved unfit either to diſ- 
pute or diſobey, ſo could he not, without much 
violence to his inclinations, : ſubmit unto. Fell. 
| Strike your ſails at ſummons, or prepare 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 


SU MPTE R, SUMP -tar. 7. |< [/ommuer, Fr. 
ſomaro, Ital.] A horſe that carries the 
cloaths or furniture. 

Return with her! 

perſuade me rather to be a lla ve and ſumpter 

To this deteſted groom. Shateſp. King Tear. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates among the mules and ſupters 
ſent, Dryden. 
Sumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 

Mortimer. 

Su'mPTION, sümp'-sbün. 7. /. [from ſumptus, 
Lat.] The act of taking. Not in uſe. 


The ſumption of the myſteries does all in a capa- | 


ble ſubject.” Taylor. 


SU'MPTUARY, sum“ tshü- r- F. adj. [ ſumptu- 
arius, 1 Relating to expence; regulat - 
ing the coſt of life. 

ro remove that material cauſe of ſedition, which 
is want and poverty in the eſtate, ſerveth the open- 
ing and well balancing of trade, the baniſhing of 


» idleneſs, the repreſſing of waſte and exceſs by 


. 


; 


þ 


— 


| 
| 


ſumptuary laws. Bazon. 


SUMPTUO sv, sümp⸗ tehü⸗ 85 At FY 2. /.[from 
ſumptuous.) Expenſiveneſs; coſtlineſs. Not 
uſed. 

He added ſunptugſiy, invented jewels of 1 
and ſtone, and ſome engines for the war. Raleigh. 


80 'MPTUOUS, sümp“tshü-üùs. adj. C ſump- 


tuoſus, from Jumprus, Lat.] Coſtly; ex- 
penſive; ſplendid. 

We ſec how moſt Chriſtians ſtood then affected, 
how joyful they were to behold the nps 


ſtatelineſs of houſes built unto God's glory. Hooker. | 


We are too magnificent and ſumptuous in our 
tables and attendance. 


ſumptuous. } 
1. Expenſively; with great coſt. 


This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, | 


Which 1 have ſumptuouſly re- edified. 

| Shakeſp. Titus Andronicas. 
0 Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, in a famine, 
' ſold all the rich veſſels and ornaments of the 


There was no reaſon that the deadtemples of God 


ds 


| 3. Any thing-eminently ſplendid. 


Atterbury. 
Su 'MPTVOUSLY, Shmp/-tohii-d F. al from | 


- "_ 


church, to relieve the poor with bread; and ſaid, 


SUN 


ſhould be ſumptuouſly furniſhed, ang the 
temples ſuffer penury, Bare? s A 
2. Splendidly. 8 5 
A good employment will w 
rably in London, or unn, 


living 
4 therme, 


ihe vou live tle. 
"ſ'y here. Sreich. 
SU'MPTUOUSNESS, amg -tshü-üs-uls. „ 
(from ſumptuous. Expenfivencſs : 
e vi not fall 
I will not fall out with thoſe cone) 
ſumptuorſneſs and charity, FO 25 
SUN, sün'. ». ſ. unnd, Goth. | 
. Jon, Dut. * ; 55 
The luminary that makes the day. 
Doth beauty keep which never juz can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn? Sil 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bow'r oy 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the 1 : 
Forbid the ſun to enter, Shalsfs, 
Though there be but one ſun exiſting in 8 
world, yet the idea of its being abſtracted, ſo that 
more ſubſtances might each agree in it, it is 23 
much a fort as if there were as many An, as there 
are ſtars. + Locke, 
By night, by day, from pole to pole they run; 
Or from the ſetting ſeek the riſing ſur. Horw, 
2. A ſunny place; a place eminently warmed 
by the ſun. 
This place has choice of /#» and ſhade, 


wh 


Milton, 


I will never conſent to put out the n of ſore- 
reignty to poltcrity, and all ſucceeding kings, 
King Charles. 
4. Under the ſun. In this world. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion. 
There 1 Is _ new thing under the ſun. Ecel. i. g. 
To SUN, sun“. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
inſolate; to expoſe to the ſun; to warm 
in the ſun. 
The cry to ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 
Where Mammon earſt did ſun his treaſury. Spenſer, 
What aim'ſt thou at? delicious fare; 
And then to ſun thyſelf in open air. Dryd. Perſut. 


SU/NBEAM, 8Un'-bem. u. /. [ſun and beam,] 
Ray of the ſun. 
The Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 
Vaniſh'd in the / nbeams. Foy ateſp. Cymb/ine, 
Gliding through the ev'n 
On a ſunbeam. Milton s Paradi iſe Ly 
There was a God, a being diſtinct from this vi- 
fible world; and this was a truth wrote with 2 
| ſunbeam, legible to all mankind, and received by 
univerſal conſent. Saulb. 
SU'NBEAT, sün“bèt. part. adj. [ /un and beat) 
Shone on fiercely by the ſun. 
Its length runs level with th' Atlantic man, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 
His ſunbeat waters by ſo long a way. Dryden's Jun. 


SU'NBRIGHT, sün' brit. adj. Lſun and bright.] 
Reſembling the ſun in brightneſs. 
Gathering up himſelf out of the mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his ſunbright ſhield, Spenſer. 
Now would I have thee to my tutor, 
How and which way I may beltow my ſelf, 
To be regarded in her /unbright eye. Sbaleſp. 
High in the midſt, exalted as a God, 
Th' apoſtate in his ſunbrigbt chariot fat, 
Idol of majeſty divine inclos'd 
With flaming cherubims and golden ſhields, Vil. 


SUNBU'RNING, sün“bürn-Ing. 2. / Lan and 
OE) The effect of the ſun upon the 
Ace 75 

If thou canſt love a fellow of this temper, Kate, 

whoſe face is not worth ſunburning, let thine eye 

be thy coox. Shakep- 

| The heat of the ſan may darken the ay of 
the ſkin, which we call ſunburning. 

SU'NBURNT, sun '-burnt. participial adj. 7 

and bur nt. ] 5 


1. Tanned ; diſcoloured by the ſun, 1 


1 ee 
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SUN 


+742 ſuch radiant lights have ſhone, 1 Sundry foes the rural realm ſurround. Dryden. 
- Where if her checks be grown SUN FLOWER, sun“ flowr. 7. . [corona ſolis, 
; 16s" with luſtre of her own. Cleaveland. Lat.] A plant. | Miller. 


| and fwarthy though ſhe be, | 
ge for winter nights provide. Dryden. 
* of them, older and more ſunburnt than the 
14 kim he had a widow in his line of life. 
rel, en N Ai. 
ed by the ſun. | 
3. 5  iot of the 3 "ge 3 

er bleſs? how many drink the Nile! 
D N | : , : Blackmore. 
CLAD, sün-kläd. part. adj. [ſun and 
3 Clothed in radiance ; bright. 

gu nba v, sün-dA. 1. . {ſun and day.) The 


day anciently dedicated to the ſun; the 


* of the week; the Chriſtian ſabbath. 
wy ow wilt needs thruſt thy neck into a yoke, 
wear the print of it, and ſigh away Sundays. Sha. 

An' the were not kin to me, ſhe would be as 
fair on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. | 

3 Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 

At prime they enter d on the Sunday morn; 

Rich tap ſtry ſpread the ſtreets. Dryden. 
Our ardent labours for the toys we ſeek, 
Join night to day and Sunday to the week. Young. 

To Su bEx, sün-dür. v. a. [Tyndſuan, Sax.] 
To part; to ſeparate; to divide. 

Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death. 
SEN Shateſþ. 
It is ſundred from the main land by a ſandy 
in, Carew. 
She that ſhould all parts to re-union bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 


To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Donne. 
x A ſundred clock is piecemeal laid, 
Not to be loſt, but by the maker's hand 
Repoliſh' d, without error then to ſtand. Donne. 


When both the chiefs are ſunder d from the fight, 


Then to the lawful king reſtore his right. Dryd. Vir. | 


Th' enormous weight was caſt, | 


E Which Crantor's body ſunder'd at the waiſt. Dryd. | 


Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom heav'n endu'd with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſundred from the reſt, to yell | 
In foreſts. T's Dryden. 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 


' —TJove may kill, but ne er ſhall ſmnder. Granv. 


| Su'xDER, sün“ dür. . / [runden, Sax.] Two; 
two parts. . „ ö 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the ſpear in 


fender. h X Pſalms. 
| Sv'xDEW, SUn'-di.' . /. Los ſolis, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainſavorth. 


| SUNDIAL, 8%in'-di-61. n. ſ. [fun and dial.) A 
marked plate on which the ſhadow points 


the hour. 
All your graces no more you ſhall have, 
Than a ſundial in a grave. 5 Donne. 
The body, though it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable diſtance, ſeems to ſtand till ; | 
2s is evident in the ſhadows of. ſundials, Locke. 
SUNDRY, 820-dry. adj. runden, Sax.) Seve- 
ral; more than one, | 
That law, which, as it is laid up in the boſom 
of God, we call eternal, receiveth, according un- 
tothe different kind of things which are ſubject unto 
it, different and ſundry kinds of names. © Hooker. 
Not of one nation was it peopled, but of ſundry 
people of different manners. | 
But, dallying in this place ſo long why do'ſt 
thou dwell, nant | 
do many/undrythings here having yet to tell? Drayt. 
He cauſed him to be arreſted upon complaint 
of ſundry grievous oppreſſions. Davi 
How cam ſhe ſeveral bodies know, | 
+ Si her ſelf a body's form ſhe bear? | 
„Ho can a mirrour ſundry faces ſhow, 
If from all ſhapes and 3 be not clear? 


Davies. 


have compoſed ſundry collects, as the Adventual, 


Spenſer. 


Davies. | 


SUNFLOWER, Little, sün'-flowr. u. . [hel;- 
anthemum, Lat] A plant. Miller. 
SUNG, süng!. The preterite and participle 
paſſive of ng. | 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl'd it round, it ſung acroſs the main, Pope. 
From joining ſtones the city ſprung, 
While to his harp divine Amphion ſung. 
SUNK, sünk'. The 
paſſive of nf. 
We have large caves: the deepeſt are ſunk ſix 
hundred fathom, and ſome digged and made un- 


| Pape. 
preterite and participle 


deer great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we act, and thus we are, 
Or toſs'd by hope or ſunl by care. Prior, 


Sunk in Thalcftris' arms the nymph he found, 


His ſpirit quite ſunl with thoſe reflections that 
ſolitude and diſappointments bring, he is utterly 
undiſtinguiſhed and forgotten. Swift, 
SU'NLESS, 8Un-lis. adj. [from un.] Wanting 
ſun ; wanting warmth, "5 
He thrice happy on the une fide, 
Beneath the whole collected ſhade reclines. Thom. 
SU'NLIKE, 8Un'-lk. adj. [ ſun and like.] Re- 
ſembling the ſun. 

The quantity of light in this bright luminary, 
and in the ſunlile fixt ſtars, muſt be continually 
decreaſing. | (. Cheyne. 

Su'NnNyY, 8un'-ny. adj. [from ſun.] 
I. Reſembling the ſun ; bright. 
She ſaw Dueſſa ſunny bright, 
Adorn'd with gold and je wels ſhining clear. Sen,. 
The eldeſt, that Fidelia hight, . 


My decay'd fair 
A ſunny look of his would ſoon repair, 
| The chemiſt feeds 

Perpetual flames, whoſe unreſiſted force 

O'er ſand and aſhes and the ſtubborn flint 

Prevailing, turns into a fuſile ſea, | 
That in his furnace E bles ſunny red. Philips. 

2. Expoſed to the ſun; bright with the ſun. 

About me round | ſaw 

Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 

And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams, 
| = | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Him walking on a /#2ny hill he found. Milton. 

The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore. Dryd. 
But what ayail her unexhauſted ſtores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores; 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud-oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, _ 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains? ' Addiſon, 
3. Coloured by the fun. 1855 
| Her ſunny locks 


Shakeſþ. 


SU'XRISE, $Un'-riz. 


Send out a purſuivant 


Before ſunriſing. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
They intend to prevent the ſunriſing. 


Walton's Angler. 
We now believe the Copernican ſyſtem ; yet, 


pular terms of ſunriſe and ſunſet. 
| 2. Eaſt. . * . 

In thoſe days the giants of Libanus maſtered 
all nations, from the ſunriſing to the ſunſet, 


Su'N8ET; 8%n'-88t, n. /. [ ſun and ſet.] 
1. Cloſe of the day; evening. | 

When the ſun ſets the air doth drizzle dew ; 
But for the ſunſet of my brother's ſon. 


Quadragefimal, Paſchal or 
Vol, II. N 3 XX. ”w Pentecoſtal, Sanderſon. | 


* 4 


5 It rains downright, f 


— 


Pope. 11 


Like ſly beams threw from her cryſtal face, Sper. | 


| evening meal, 


Hang on her temples like a golden fleece Sbal. | 


3 n. ſilſun and rifing.] | 
1. Morning-; the appearance of the ſun. { 


To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his-power | 


upon ordinary occaſions, we ſhall ſtill uſe the po- 
Bentley. 


Shake. | 


8 
The ſtars are of greater uſe than for men to 


| gaze on after ſunſet. Rateigh, 
At ſunſet to their ſhip they make return, 


1 


He now, obſervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calm ſanſet of thy various day. 
% Wett. i 
Su'vsHIxE, sün“shin. v. /. [ fs and Shine. 
Milton ſeems to accent it ſunſbine.] Action 
of the ſun ; place where the heat and luſtre 
of the ſun are powerful. 

That man that fits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the {un/bine of his favour, _ 
Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 
Alack, what mifchiefs might be ſet abroach, 


Pope, 


a new comet appeared in court. Clarendon. 
Sight no obſtacle found here, nor ſhade, 
But all ſunſbine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton. 
I that in his abſence * 
Blaz'd like a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
Now in his brighter ſunſbine am not ſeen. 
Denham's Sopby. 
| Nor can we this weak ſhower a tempeſt call, 
The more favourable you'are to me, the more 
diſtinctly I ſee my faults: ſpots and blemiſhes are 


ſhine, | | - Pope. 
Su'NSHINE,. sün'shin. } adj. [from ſun/hine. 
SU'NSHINY, 80n'-shin-y. J It was anciently 
accented on the ſecond ſyllable.] 
. Bright with the ſun. No 
About ten in the morning, in /znfbiny weather, 
we took ſeveral ſorts of paper ſtained. Boyle, 
The caſes prevent the bees getting abroad upon 
every /unſbine day. Mortimer s Huſtandry+ 
2. Bright like the ſun. x 
The fruitful-headed beaſt, amaz'd 
At flaſhing beams of that ſunfeiny ſhield, 
Became ſtark blind, and all his ſenſes daz'd, 
That down he tumbled. 


4 


rupan, Sax. ſoepen, Dut.] To drink by 
| mouthfuls; todrink bylittle at a time; to ſip. 
Then took the angry witch her golden cup, 
Which ſtill ſhe bore replete with magick arts 
Death and deſpair did many thereof ſup. Spenſer. 
There L'Il find a purer air 0 
To feed my life with: there I II ſup 
Balm and nectar in my cup. Craſbaww. 
We ſaw it ſmelling to every thing ſet in the 
room; and when it had ſmelt to them all, it /up- 
fed up the milk. N Kay. 
He call'd for drink; you ſaw him ſup 
Potable gold in golden cup. Sift. 
To SUP, 8np'. v. u. [ ſouper, Fr.] To eat the 


| You II/ with me? 
—Anger 's my meat; I ſup upon myſelf, | 
And fo, ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Sa. Coriol. 
When. they, had ſupped, they brought Tobias in. 
85 . | Tobit, vii. 
| There 's none obſerves, much leſs repines, 
How often this man /ups or dines. Carew. 
Lee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as 
diſtinctly as if I had ſupped with them. Dryden. 
Late returning home, he ſupp'd at eaſe. Dryd.- 
79 Sur, süp'. . a. To treat with ſupper. "I 
He 's almoſt ſupp'd; why have. you left the 
chamber? | _ Shakeſps 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shak, 
Let what you have within be brought abroad, 
To ſup the ſtranger, | 


* 


draught; a mouthful of liquor. 
Tom Thumb had got a little ſup, : 
And Tomalin ſcarce kiſt the cup, Drayton. 
A pigeon ſaw the picture of a glaſs with Water 


her thirſt, 
1 


And ſnore ſecure on deck till roſy morn. Dryden. 


In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs ! Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 
He had been many years in that ſunſbine, when 


wo 


But drops of heat that in the ſugſbine fall. Dryd. 


never ſo plainly diſcovered as in the brighteſt un- 


Speafer.. 
| To Sur, süp'. v. a. [/uper, Norman Fr. 


8 U a - fr 15 45 Chapman's 1 
Kalikl'- Hiftory, | vr, süp'. 1. , [from the verb.] A ſmall: 


in it, and flew eagerly up: to t for 5 Jap to 5 nc: 
; 2 4's Hirauge. 
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The leaft tranſgreſſion of your's, if it be only If fuch depravities be yet alive, deformity need W INENCE 3 
| two bits and one ſup more than your ſtint, is a | not deſpair, nor will the eldeſt hopes be ever ſuper- SUPERE MIN ENCY, a6-per-Em'-m7-nkng 
| great debauch. | | » Swift. annuated, | Brown. 2. ſ. ¶ ſuper and Run Leave 


F . 4 o [ | . . 

_ Sv/yen, $h6&/-per, '-in compoſition, notes | When the ſacramental teſt was put in execution, degree of eminence: en common 
| Either more than another ³ be 
| enough, or on the top. 4K „ a 5 , The archbiſhop of Canterbu 
| : | 272 ö 5 as he ; 
| - SU'PERABLE, 8h$&-peEr-Ebl. adi. 5 Lee | Or come oy the loweſt fortune, and ſome of — over all En gla : 2 Wee 5 , Fines 
| Lat. ſuperable, Fr.] Conquerable; ſuch as } - 2 3 *| eminency, and even ſome power over th Her- 
x. ff, RE NN 

 SU'PERABLENESS, 8h0/-per-tbl-nls. 1. /. from * : A 


© SUPERE'MINEXNT, shö-pér-èm Fr 
: l The dying of the roots of plants that are annual, 3 Per-em-my-nènt. ag; 
ſuperable.) Quality of being conquerable. | is by the over-expence of the ſap into ſtalk and | [ ſuper 120 eminent.] Eminent in a high . 


To SUPERABOU'ND, sh0-per-4-bou'nd. v. 1. leaves; which being prevented, they will ſuper- r 
fuper and abound.) To be exuberant; to F annuate, | | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. * by Wl Ir a decent virtue, fy 
be ſtored with more than enough. | SUPERANNUA'T1ION, 8hO-per-an-na-4'-shin. on tnereot by ſuch effectual ackuon. 


ledgments not only argueth a ſound a 
| mi | rehenfs 
of his ſupereminent glory and majeſty 2 we 


This caſe returneth again at this time, except . /; [from x 4400 The ſtate of being 
| we ſtand, but putteth alſo into his hangs a {in 
U 0 of 


the clemency of his majeſty . 1 75 4 diſqualified by years. F 
She ſuperabounds with corn, which is quickly | STJPE/RB, shö-pèrb'. adi. erbe, Fr. ſuper- ; 
SUPERABU/NDANCE, 8ho-per-a-bun'-dens. z./. } guſt; ſtately magnificent. es, SurERE'MINENTLY,g&-nir-fm/ _ 
[ / ; / | i Per-em -my-nènt. 
[ aper and abundance.) More than enough; J SU E“AB-LILv, shô-perb“-IIl-Iy. 1. 4. [metho- 57 nn ee e | is 
great quantity. nica, Lat.) A flower. { ſuperemment.] In the mcg 


N ; ] eminent manner. - 
The precipitation of the vegetative terreſtrial | SUeE'RBLY, sh6-perb'-ly. adv. [from ſuperb.) 


* 
— 
—_ 


To SUPERE'ROGAT®, $h6-per-tr'-r6-git, v, 


matter at the deluge amongſt the ſand, was to re- In a ſuperb manner. | 75 
trench the luxury and ſuperabundance of the pro- gur ERC GG, shô-për-kà'r-gö. n. /. { ſuper 8 5 ogatio, Lat.] To do more than 
ductions of the earth. Wokward. | and car go.] An officer in the ſhip whoſe So by an abbey's ſkeleton bf late, 
SUPERABU'NDANT, 8h6-per-a-bim/-dent. adj. { buſineſs is to manage the trade, _ I heard an eccho ſupererogate : 
[ ſuper and abundant.] Being more than [ only wear it in a land of Hectors, Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore 
enough. FP Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſharpers, and directors. Pope, As if ſhe had the hiccup o'er and o'er. Ch 
- So much ſuperabundant zeal could have no other | SUPERCELE'STIAL, sh0-per-sc-les"-tshel, adj. Ariſtotle acted his own inſtructions, and his ob- 


defign than to damp that ſpirit raiſed againſt | [ /uper and celęſtial.] Placed above the fir- | ſequious ſectators have ſupererogated in obſervance 


* 


| 
x ( 
Ie CC — * 
« « K 1— . — = a. = 
: 8 f a 


Wood. f Sort. mament, ; : Glanville's Spa. 
SUPERABU/ NDANTLY,8h0-per-a-bun'-dent-lFy. I dare not think that any ſuperceleſtial heaven, or | SUPEREROGA'TION, shô-për-Er-rö-ga“-shän. 
av. (from ſuperabundant.) More than ſuf- | whatſoeverelſe, not himſelf, was increate and eter- n. /. [from ſupererogate.] Performance gf 
ficiently, | nal. 5 . Faleigb. more than duty requires. 1 
Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can ade- Many Were for fetching down I know not what | © There is no ſuch thing as works of Jupererizee 
quately fill and ſaperabundantiy ſatisfy the deſire. | ſcperceleſtial waters for the purpoſe. 8 tion; no man can do more than needs, and is ki 
l 5 | © Cheyne. N oodwward's Natural History.] duty to do, by way of preparation for another 
To SUPERA'DD, $hd-pEr-Ad'. w. a. [ ſuperaddo, | SUPERCHE'RY, sh0-per-tsher-p. n. ſ. [An world. | | Tilaſn. 
Lat.] To add over and above; to join any | old word of French original.] Deceit; SurREREROGATORY, shé-pèr-Cr“rö-gà-tür. . 
thing extrinſickckx. 8 cheating. : 5 adj. [from ſupererogate.] Performed beyond 
- The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he | SUPERCILIOUS, $h0-per-slV-yns.a4j.[from the ſtrict demands of duty. 
| had not the nightingale's voice ſuperadded to the | fupercilium, Lat.) Haughty; dogmatical ; Supererogatory ſervices, and too great benefits 
beauty of plumes. L' Eftrange. 1 dictatorial; arbitrary; 'deſpotick ; over- from ſubjects to kings, are of dangerous conſe 
The ſchools diſpute; whether in morals the ex- bearing. No, PEN quence, es | Hel, 
ternal action ſuperadds any thing of good or evil Thoſe who are one while courteous, within a | SUPEREXALTA/ TION,8h6-per'-6g7-01-ti-thin, 
to the internal elicit act of the will; but certainly] ſmall time after are ſo fupercilions, fierce, and ex- n. /. | ſuper and exalt.] Elevation above the 
the enmity of our judgments is wrought up toan | ceptious, that they are ſhort of the true character common rate. 
high pitch before it rages in an open denial. South. } of friendſhip. South. |} In a ſuperexaltation of courage, they ſeem 4 
The ſtrength of any living creature, in thoſe - Several ſupercilious criticks will treat an author greedy of death as of victory. —_ 
external motions, is ſomething diſtin from and ; with the greateſt contempt, if he fancies the old | SUPERE'xXCELLENT, $h6-per-ck'-sEl-ent, adj, 
ſuperadded unto its natural gravity. | Romans wore a girdle. Addiſon. | [ ſuper and excellent.) Excellent beyond 
| 5 Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. [ SUpERCY L1OUSLY, $h0-per-sll'-yus-ly. adv. common degrees of excellence. 
SUPERADD!I'/TION, shô-pèr-Ad-dish' -n. 2. /. [from /upercilious.] Haughtily; dogmati- We diſcern not the abuſe; ſuffer him to per- 
- [ſuper and addition. | IJ Þ - cally; contemptuouſly. _ | Tuade us that we are as gods, ſomething ſo /er- 
= 2. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. He, who was a punctual man in point of ho- excelleiit, that all muſt revcrence and adore. _ 
WW The fabrick of the eye, its ſafeand uſeful ſitu- nour, received this addreſs ſupercitionſly enough, | e Decay of Pity. 
EN ation, and the [uperaddiffon of muſcles, are a cer- F ſent it to the king without performing the leaſt | SUPEREXCRE'S CENCE, sh0-per-Cks-kres'-5e1s, 
tain pledge of the exiſtence of Gd. More. | ceremony. : | Clarendon. n. ſ. | ſuper and excreſcence.] Something ſi- 
2. That which is added. . ; {SUPERCYLIOUSNESS, s8h0O-per-s1'-yus-nls. perfluouſly growing. | 
Of theſe, mach more than of the Nicene ſuper- 1 7. /. [from ſupercilious.] Haughtineſs; con- As the eſcar ſeparated between the ſcarification 
additions, it may be affirmed, that being the ex- temptuouſneſs. — I xubbed the ſuperexcre/cence of fleſh with the ri 
plications of a father of the church, and not of a } SU PERCONCE'PTION x shô-pèr-kön-sép'-shün. : triol tone. | W ee. 
whole univerſal council, they were not neceſſary . . © ſuper and conception] A conception 7o SUPERFE'TATE, shô-pèr-feè“ tät. v. u. Ji. 
#0 beexplicitly acknowledged. Hammond. | admitted after another conception. | per and fetus, Lat.] To conceive after co. 
An animal, in the courſe of hard labour, feems Thoſe /uperconceftions, where one child was like ception. 
to be nothing but veſſels: let the ſame animal } the father, the other like the adulterer, ſeem idle. The female brings forth twice in one month, 


Continue long in reſt, it will perhaps double its 

weight and bulk: this ſuperaddition is nothing but 
"on. 8 . | Arbuthnot, 
SUPERADYE/NIENT,  8h0-per-ad-ve-nyent. 


' _ Brown's Vulgar Errours, and fo is ſaid to juperfetate ; which, ſaith Ariſtotle, 

SUPERCO NSEQUENCE,s$h0-per-kon'-s&-kwens. is becauſe her eggs are hatched in her one aſter 
n. f« ¶ ſuper and conſequence.] Remote conſe- another, . Grew's Muſein: 
| | | | | SUPERFETA'TION, sh6-per-fe-ta'-$hun. 1. /. 


| 2 quence. | 

* adj. [/uperadveniens, r 7 Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſecond in- [ ſuperfetation, Fr. from ſuperfetate.] One 

1. Coming to the increaſe or aſliſtance of tention of the words, they omit their /uperconſe- conception following another, ſo that both 

oy — FFFFFFF ARTE Conn whe whe quences and coberences. Beroun. are in the womb together, but come not {0 

Ih be ſoul of man may have matter of triumph, | 67pgr cg e'scexCE, shö-pèr-krüs“- sens. 2. their full time for delivery together. Qn. 

of when he has done bravely by 2 ſuperadvenient aſtſt= | [ ſuper and creſco,” Lat.] That which grows Super fetation muſt be by abundance of ſap in the 

+ 5 "> of his God, = SORES i wb 40 328 nn upon another gr owing thing. 25 bough that putteth it forth. Bacon's Natural - 

2. Coming unexpectedly. 3 | Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular If the ſuperfeiation be made with conſidera 


To Suptra'NNUATE, shö-pér-An“nuͤ-At. VU, A: 4 figure, like other/upercreſcences, and like ſuch as liv- | intermiſſion, the latter molt commonly becomes 


Liber and annus, Lat.] To impair or dif- ing upon che ſtock of others, are ter med paraſitical abortive; for the firſt being confirmed * 


1 . ö 5 . . 3 a | 5 5 5 ru. 
IFP 57 Pann. , 1 Bras Palger Erreirs, | "the nent frog he Other. enrich 
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3 2 $h0'- | fis. 1. J. [ ſuperficie, Fr. 
8 4 f de ; ſurface. 
Jup®!, - it it riſe not to the former height 
lude that ſoil is light. Dryden. 


e shö-pér-fish-El. adj. [ ſuper- 


1. Lying on the 


| the ee, the ſuperficial” ground, heat and 


moiſture cauſe putrefaQion, in England is found. 


1 theſe phznomena ſeveral have concluded 


al parts of the 
ſome general rupture in the ſuperficial p e 
There is not one inſidel living ſo ridiculous as 


to pretend to: ſolve the phznomena of ſight, or 


th Bentley. 
Sballow; contrived to cover ſomething. 

3. 38 This ſuperficial tale 
I but a preface to her worthy praiſe. Shak. H. Vl. 
z. Shallow; not profound; ſmattering, not 
; rned. Bs 5 | ; 
. knowledge is ſo very ſuperficial, and ſo 
ill-grounded, that it is impoſſible for them to de- 
{:ribe in what conſiſts the beauty of thoſe works. 
| | | Dryden. 
| S62gRFICIA'LITY, 8h0-per-fish-Al-It-y. 2. J. 


{from ſuperficial.) The quality of being ſu- 


ficial. 


y theſe ſalts the colours of bodies receive de- 
grees of luſtre or obſcurity, /uperficialty or pro- 
flundity. f Broꝛun. 
SorsKFIciAlv, 8h6-per-fish'-El-y. adv. 
| [from ſuperficial.} | 
1.5 ages {ſurface ; not below the ſurface. 

2. Without penetration; without cloſe heed. 
| Perſpective hath been with ſome diligence in- 
quired; but the nature of ſounds in general hath 


been ſuperficially obſerved. Bacon: Natural Hiſt. 


His eye ſo ſuperficially ſurveys | 
Theſe things, as not to mind from whence they 
77 | wp 
Deep — ground. Milton Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. Without going deep; without ſearching 
to the bottom of things. | 
| | You have ſaid well; 
But on the cauſe. and queſtion now in hand, 
Have gloz'd but /uperficially. Shak. Troil. and Creſ. 
Ibave laid down ſßerficially my preſent thoughts. 
I | 0 ; ryden. 
| SUPERFI.CIALNESS, sh0-per-fish'-El-nis. 2. /. 
| {from ſuperficial.}] | / 
| 1. Shallowneſs; poſition on the ſurface. 
2. Slight knowledge; falſe appearance; ſhow 
| without ſubſtance. e EEE 
| SUPERFICTES, sh&-per-fysh'-Ez. 1. J. [LLat.) 
Outfide ; ſurface ; ſuperfice. 8 
He on her ſuperficie: ſtretch'd his dine. Sandys. 
A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle 
do come out from the ſuperficies : the painter muſt, 
in teſpect of the light and ſhadows of his figures, 
give them more relievo. Dryden. 
SUPERFI'NE, $hG-per-fi/n. adj. [ ſuper and 
ne.] Eminently fine. 
Some, by this journey of Jaſon, underſtand the 
myltery of the philoſopher's ſtone; to which alſo 
other ſuperfine chymiſis draw the twelve labours 
of Hercules. 5 7 Ag 7 7 eE 
If you obſerve your cyder, by interpoſing it be- 
tween a candle and your eye, to be very tranſpa- 
rent, it may be called ſuperfine. Mort. Huſbandry. 
SUPERFLU'Ex CB, shö-pér-flä“-Ens. ns ſe ſus 
ter and Fuo, Lat.] More than is neceſſary. 
; The ſuper fluence of grace is ordinarily propor- 
uoned to the faithful diſcharge of former truſts, 


Ig uſe of the foregoing ſufficient grace. Ham. 


SUPERFLUITANCE, sh0-per-fld'-y-tans. u. . 


th 740d fuito, Lat.] The act of floating 


. which is a /aperflaitanceon the ſea, 


4 4 > - 
"Yo + 4 


cogitation, by thoſe fleeting ſuperficial films of | 


| 


8 UP 


| SUFERFLU'ITANT, 8h6-per-fla'-$-tant, ad. 
[ ſuper furtans, Lat.] Floating above. 


affordeth a cream or fatneſs on the top, and a 
groſs ſubſidence at the bottom : out of the cream, 
or ſuperfl:itance, the fineſt diſhes are made; out 
| of the reſidence, the coarſer. _ Broten. 
SUPERFLU'ITY, shé-për-flü'-Iit-Y. 2. /. [ ſuper- 
fluite, Fr. from ſuperfivous.)} More than 
enough; plenty beyond uſe or neceſſity. 
Not in uſe. | 
Having this way eaſed the church, as they 
thought, of ſuperfluity, they went on till they had 
plucked up even thoſe thjngs which alſo had taken 
a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 
They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too much, as 
they that ſtarve with nothing; therefore it is no 
mean happineſs to be ſeated in the mean: ſuper- 
fluity comes ſooner by white hairs, but competency 
lives longer. | 8 Shakeſp. 
A quiet mediocrity is ſtill to be preferred before 
a troubled ſuper fluity. | Sucking, 
Like the ſun, let bounty ſpread her ray, 
And ſhine that ſuperfluity away. Pope. 
SuUeiz'RFLUOUS, 8h0-per'-flt-us. adj. [ ſuper 
and #fuo, Lat. ſuperflu, Fr.] Exuberant ; 
more than enough; unneceſlary ; offenſive 
by being more than ſufficient. 5 
I think it ſuperfluous to uſe any words of a ſubjed 
' ſopraiſed in itſelf as it needs no praiſes. 
When a thing ceaſeth to be available unto the 


| end which gave it being, the continuance of it 


muſt then appear ſuperfluous. Hogker. 
Our ſuper Juous lacqueys and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 
About our ſquares of battle. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
A proper title of a peace, and purchased 
At a ſaperflucus rate. Shal eſp. 
As touching the miniſtring to the ſaints, it is 
ſuperfluous to write, 2 2 Corin. ix. I. 
Horace will our ſuperfluous branches prune, 
Give us new rules, and ſet our harps in tune. Roſc. 
| Tf ye know, | | 
Why aſk ye, and ſuperfluous begin : 
Your meſlage, like to end as much in vain ? Mili. 
His conſcience chear'd him with a life well ſpent, 
His prudence a ſiperſluous ſomething lent, 
Which made the poor who took, and poor who 
gave, content. Harte. 
SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS, $h0-peEr'-fli-as-nts. 2. / 
(from /uperfuous.] The ſtate of being ſuper- 
fluous. | | | | 


fuxus, Lat.] That which is more than is 
wanted. „„ an 0 igh” 
Take phyſick, pomp ; : 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflnx to them. Shak. 
SUPERHU'MAN, shO-per-hu'-man. adj. [ ſuper 
and humanus, Lat.] Above the nature or 
power of man. OR, | 
SUPERIMPREGNA'TION, 8h0-per-Im-preg-ni/- 
shün. 2. / [ ſuper and impregnation.] Su- 
perconception; ſuperfetation. 
SUPERINCU/MBENT, $h0-per-in-kim'-bent, 
adj. | ſuper and incumbens, Lat.] Lying on 
the top of ſomething elſe. 1 
It is ſometimes ſo extremely violent, that it 
forces the ſ.perincumbent ſtrata ; breaks them 
throughout, and thereby perfectly undermines 
and ruins their foundations. 


[aper and induco, Lat. 


- 


- 


elſe. : 


Cuſtom and corruption ſuperinduce upon us a 


Perm of a whale, Brown's Vulgar Err. 


man, and refers only to au act of that thing called 


| 


A chalky earth, beaten and ſteeped in water, | 


8 idney. } 


SU'PERFLUX, $h6'-per-fluks. n. ,. ¶ ſuper and | 


, 


Woodward. | 
To SurErINDU'Ce, sh6-pEr-in-di's. v. a. |, 
1. To bring in as an addition to ſomething | 
"Fo ſuperinduee any virtue upon a perſon, take 1 


the living creature in which that virtue is moſt |. 
| Ef Bacon. 


| but only eſtimation: © 
kind of neceſſity of going on as we began. Z*Efr. |. 
Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance or 


SUP 


man, whereby he contributed to the generation of 
one of his own kind, ler man be what it will. 
Locke, 
Long cuſtom of ſinn ing ſuperinduces upon the 
. foul new and abſurd deſires, like the diſtemper of 
the ſou], feeding only upon filth and corruption. 
| South, 
2. To bring on as a thing not originally be- 
. longing to that on which it is brought. 
Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence 
of things, but ſomething extraneous and ſuper - 
inducell. | : | Locke, 
In children, ſavages, and ill-natured people, 
learning not having caſt their native thoughts into- 
new moulds, nor, by ſuperinducing foreign doc- 
trines, confounded thoſe fair characters nature had 


written, their innate notions might lie open. Locle. 


SUPERINDU'CTION, shô-pèrAn-dük“-shün. u. /. 
[from /uper and induce.] The act of ſuper- 
inducing. | 

A gocd inclination is but the firſt rude draught 

of virtue; the ſuperinduction of ill habits quickly 
defaces it. South. 

SUPERINJE'CTION, $8h09-per-in-dzhek'-shin, ' 
n. J. | ſuper and injection. ] An injection ſuc- 
cceding another. | Dif. 

SUPERINSTITU'TION, 8ho0-per-In-stþ-tsh0'- 
shün. u. . [/uper and inſtitution. In law.] 
One inſtitution upon another; as if A be 

_ Inſtituted and admitted to a benefice upon 
a title, and B be inſtituted and admitted 
by the preſentation of another. Bailey. 

20 SUPERINTE'ND, shö-pèx-In-tèend'. v. . 

l. aper and intend.] To overſee; to over- 
look; to take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council, who may per- 
intend the works of this nature, and regulate what 
concerns the colonies. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 
This argues deſign, and a ſuberintending wiſdom, 
power and providence in this ſpecial buſineſs of 
ot. | Derbam. 

Angels, good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with 


_ prodigious knowledge, to overſee Perſia and Gre- 


cia of old; or if any ſuch /uperintend the affairs of 
Great Britain now. Matis. 


SUP extra e e b 


——— 


SUPERINTE' NDENCY, 8h0O-per-in-t&nd'- 
en-sF. n. J. [from ſuper and intend.] 
Superiour care; the act of overſeeing with 
„ante et | 

Buch an univerſal ſuperintendency has the eye and 
hand of Providence over all, even the moſt mi- 
nute and inconſiderable things. South. 


The divine Providence, which hath a viſible re- 


ſpect to the being of every man, is yet more ob- 
ſervable in its ſuperintendency over ſocieties. Grew. 
An admirable indication of the divine ſuperin-- 
 tendence and management. Dierbam. 
SUPERINTE'NDENT,$hG-per-In-tEnd'-Gnt. 1. / 
. [ /uperintendant, Fr. from ſuperintend.] One 
who overlooks others authoritatively,  _ 
Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the ſuperintend-- 
ent deity, who hath many more under him. 


Stilling fleet... 


The world pays a natural veneration to men of 


virtue, and rejoice to ſee themſelves conducted by . 


. . thoſe who act under the care of a Supreme Being, 
and who think themſelves accountable to the great 


Judge and Superintendent of human affairs. Addiſon, | 
SUPERIO RITY, 8h0-pe-ryor-lt-y, 1. % from 


Juperiour-] Pre-eminence ; the quality of 
being greater or higher than another in any 
reſp ed 5 | 


Bellarmine makes the formal act of . IS 


to be ſubjection to a ſuperiour; but he makes the 
mere apprehenſion of excellency to include the 
formal reaſon of it; whereas, mere excellence 
without ſuperiority doth not require any fubjection, 
2 2 " Stillingflect. 
Tue perſon who adviſes, does in that' particular 


exerciſe a ſuperiority ouet us, thinking us defeQive- * 


in our conduct or underſtanding Adiſ. Spedtatur. 
5 Sorszievz, 
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SUP 


Surz'sioUR, sh6-p#-rytr. adj, | ſuperieur, Fr. 
ſuperior, Lat.] TEE any | 

1. Higher ; greater in dignity or excellence; 
preferable or preferred to another. 


In commending another, ypu do yourſelfright; | 


for he that you commend is either ſuf eriour to you 
in that you commend, or inferiour : if he be in- 


more: if he be ſuferiour, if he be not to be com- 
mended, you much leſs glorious. - Bacon. 
Althaugh /#perior to the people, yet not ſuperior 

to their own voluntary engagements once paſſed 
from them. $ 3 Tuylor. 
Hleaven takes part with the oppreſſed, and tyrants 
are upon their behaviour to a /uperior power. 
e . | L' Eftrange. 
Superior heings above us, who enjoy perfect hap- 
pineſs, are more ſteadily determined in their choice 
of good than we, and yet they are not leſs happy or 
leſs free than we are. | 
He laughs at men of far ſuperior underſtand- 

ings to his, for not being as well dreſſed as him- 
ſelf. I : * Swift. 
a. Hpigher locally, 7 5 
5 1 Bythe Ffrattion of the {cond priſm,thebreadth 
of the image was not increaſed ; but its ſuperior 


refraction, and appeared violet and blue, did again 


in the ſecond priſm ſuffer a greater refraction than 
its inferiour part, which appeared red and yellow. 
DES | VWeroton Opticks. ' 


3. Free from emotion or concern; uncon- 
quered. 5 ET 

From amidft.them forth he-paſs'd, 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn; which heſuſtain'd 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought. Milton. 

lere paſſion firſt I felt, 

Commotion ſtrange! in all enjoyments eſe 
Superior and untmov'd, | Hs Milton. 
There is not in earth a ſpectacle more-worthy 
than a great man ſuperiour to his ſufferings. : 
X 2 Addiſon's Spectator. 


SUPE'RIOUR, sh0-pe*-ryar. n. /. One more 


excellent or digniſied than another. 

Thoſe under the great officets of ſtate have more 
frequent opportunities for the exerciſe of bene vo- 
lence than their /ſuperiours. -,- Addiſon's Spectator. 


-SUPERLA TION, shô-pér-la-shün. u. ,. ¶ ſaper- 
latio, Lat.] Exaltation of any thing beyond 


- 


truth or propriety. 1 
There are words that as much raiſe 


above a mean. N Bes Jonſon. 
-SUPE'RLATIVE, sh6-per'-li-tlv. adj. [ ſuper- 
latif, Fr. ſuperlativus, Lat] 


x. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt degree. | 


It is an uſual way to give the ſuperlative unto 


things of eminence; and, when a thing is very 


great, preſently to define it to be the greateſt of 
all. Brotun g Vulgar Errours, 
Some have a violent and turgid manner of talk- 
ing and thinking; they are always in extremes, 
and pronounce concerning every ching in the /u- 
erlative..  \ LAS * 
2. Rifing to the higheſt degree. 
The high court of parliament 
uperlati uss. 


cauſe they ſeem to exceed the ſtrength of human 


nature; and I may do the like of ſuperlative and 
5 Bacon. 
its reception is with many 


admirable holineſs. | | 
"The. generality of 
| the perſuading argument of its ſuperlative deſert ; 


and common . judges meaſure excellency by num- 
18 5 © Glanville. | 
titude and compaſſion never cohabit in the 


85 bers. 
Ingra 


ſame breaſt; which ſhews the ſuperlatiue malig- 
nity. of this vice, and the baſeneſs of the mind in 


which it dwellss. South, 


4 2 2 
** * 
„ * 7 


" 
* 
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= 


Locke. 


2 


— 


a ſtyle as 
others can depreſs it; /uperlation and overmuch- |. 
neſs amplifies: it may be above faith, but not 


9 


Matti. 
in England is 


Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
Martyrdoms I reckon amongſt miracles ; be- 


[4 
adv. 
p .- 


| 


I 


- Chriſtian world. 

.2, In the higheſt degree. 7 
f 

feriour, if he be to be commended, you much 


Creator of all things. 


| 
| 
| SUPE'RLATIVENESS, Sh&-per'-J4-tlv-nls. n. b 
| 


4 
Pois d with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins“ wings 
| | SUPE'RNAL, sh0-per”-nel. ad#. [ ſuperns, Lat.] 
4. 
part, which in the firſt priſm ſuffered the greater | 
Waters which covered it. 
. Relating to things above; placed above ; 
celeſtial; heavenly. ; | 


On errands of ſupernal grace. 


| making between them any true union. 
\ SUPERNATA' TION, $h0-per-na-ta'-shan. . / 


8 UP 


r. In a manner of ſpeech expreſſing the higheſt 


degree. 


| ſhall-not ſpeak ſuperlatively of them ; but that | 


I may truly fay, they are ſecond to none in the 
4 Bacon, 


Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but ſu- 
Perlatively and monſtrouſly ſo in his old age. South. 
The Supreme Being is a ſpirit moſt excellently 
glorious, /uperlatively powerful, wiſe and good, 
| Bentley. 


| (from ſuperlative.) The ſtate of being in the 
higheſt degree. | 


| SUPERLU'NAR, she · per- ner. adj. ¶ ſuper 


and luna, Lat.] Not ſublunary ; placed 

above the moon ; not of this world, 
The mind, in metaphyſicks, at a loſs, 

May wander in a wilderneſs of moſs; 

The head that turns at ſuperlunar things, 


Pope. 
Having an higher poſition; 


us. | | 
By heaven and earth was meant the ſolid mat- 


locally above 


ter and ſubſtance, as well of all the heavens and 


orbs ſupernal, as of the globe of the earth, and 


That ſupernal Judge that ſtirs good thoughts 
In any hreaſt of ſtrong authority, 5 


To look into the, blots and ſtains of right. She. 


He with frequent intercourſe 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers, 
| Milton. 
Both glorying to have ſcap'd the Stygian flood, 


As gods, and by their own recover'd ſtrength, 


Not by the ſuff rance of /upernal pow'r. Milton. 


UPERNA'TANT, sh6-ptr-nY-tant. adj. 


[ /upernatans, Lat.] Swimming above. 

Whilſt the ſubſtance continued fluid, I could 
ſhake it with che ſupernatant menſtruum, without 
Boyle, 


from /upernato, Lat.] The act of ſwimming 


on the top of any thing. | 
 * Touching the /upernatation of bodies, take of 
| aquafortis two ounces, of quickſilver two drams, 
the diſſolution will not bear a flint as big as a nut- 
Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 


meg. 
Bodies are differenced by ſuper natation, as float- 


ing on water; for chryſtal will ſink in water, as 


carrying in its own bulk a greater ponderoſity 


than the ſpace of any water it doth occupy; and | 


will therefore only fwim in molten metal and 
quickſilver. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Su PERNA'TURAL, shü-pér-nät-tshü-rel. adj. 
[ ſuper and natural.] Being above the 


powers of nature. 


There reſteth either no way unto ſalvation, or, 
if any, then ſurely a way which is ſupernutural, | 
way which could never have entered into the 
heart of a man, is much as once to conceive or | 
imagine, if God himſelf had not revealed it ex- 


- | traordinarily ; for which cauſe we term it the 


myſtery or ſecret way of ſalvation. 


natural are not rejected as needleſs. Hooker. 
The underſtanding is ſecured by the perfection 


of its own nature, or by ſupernatural aſliſtance. 


Tillotſon. 


No man can give any rational account how it 
is poſſible that ſuch a general flood ſhould come, 
by any natural nieans. And if it be ſupernatural, 
that grants the thing I am proving, namely, ſuch | 
a ſupreme being as can alter the courſe of nature. | 
4 „ ͤ AA 7 4 . » Wilkins. 
What miſts of providence are theſe, _ 34 


% * - 
* 


Through which we cannot ſee? 
Zo ſaints by ſupernatural power ſet free 
Are left at laſt in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 


} 


— 


Raleigh. | 


— 


= 


| Hooker. 
When ſupernatural duties are neceſſarily exacted, 


| 


8 Ur 


5 | 
eee r 
» SUP iatural,) In a 0 
above the courſe or power of 
The Son of God cams (0 4 
miracle, to love Supernaturaily 
finitely, and even to lay do 
while he aſſumed the Saviour, 
SUPERNU MERARY, 8h0-per-ni' Is 


manner 
Nature, » 


numerys 
» a neceſſary, 33 


u bernumer 
To my juſt number found! 2 Paradif, 7 
In fixty-three years there may be loft « UP 
days, omitting the intercalation of « Sana 
UNC day eyer 
fourth year, allowed ſor this quadr: AB 
year, or this quadrant or ſix hour 
ſupernumerary, | . 5 | ; 
The odd or Supernumerary ſix hours are not 5 
counted in the three years after the leap year, 5 
Beſides occaſional and Supernumerary rai 
Hammond's certain perpetual returns exceeded 
David's ſeven times a-day, Fl 
The produce of this tax is adequate to the fl. 
vices for which it is deſigned, and the additional 
tax is proportioned to the ſuernumerary expente 
this year. . Aldiſon's Fresbol ii 
Antiochus began to augment his fleet; but the 
-Roman ſenate ordered his Japernumerary vellels to 
be burut. 2 | Arbutlnit 
A ſupernumerary canon is one who does not te. 
ceive any of the profits or emoluments of the 
church, but only lives and ſerves there on a yy; 
expectation of ſome prebend. | Hl 
SU'PERPLANT, shö“ pèr-plänt. 2. /. [ fuper 
and plant.] A plant growing upon another 
„„ 2 | wt | 
No ſuperplant is a formed plant but miſletoe. 
Ban, 
SU'PERPLUSAGE, sbö pér-plüs-àg. u. /. /uer 
and plus, Lat.] Something more than 


e 


enough. 


After this there yet remained a ſuperpluſage for 

the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring pariſhes. Fel. 

To SUPERPO'NDERATE, 8h0-per-pon'-der-it, 

v. a. ( ſuper and pondero, Lat.] To weich 

over and above. „ Did 

SUPERPROPO'RTION, shé-pér-prö-pô'r-shün, 

n. /. | ſuper and proportio, Lat.] Overplus 

Or proportion. A 

No defect of velocity, which requires as great 

a ſuperproportion in the cauſe, can be overcome in 

. an inſtant. 4 | Dith. 

SUPERPURGA'TION, $h0O-per-par-gi'-shin. 

n. . | ſuperpurgation, Fr. ſuper and purga- 
tion.] More purgation than enough, 

There happening a ſuperpurgation, he declined 
the repeating_of that purge. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

SUPERREFLE X1ON, $h0-per-re-AEk'-shun. 2 
[ /uper and reflexion.] Reflexion of an image 
reflected. 

Place one glaſs before and another behind, you 
ſhall ſee the glaſs behind with the image within 
the glaſs before, and again the glaſs before in that, 
and divers ſuch ſuperreflexions, till the ſpecies 
ſpeciei at laſt die. Bacon's Netural Hiſury. 

SUPERSA'LIENCY, shô-pèr-sa“-lyèn-sg. 7. /- 
[/uper and ſalio, Lat.] This were better 
written ſuperſiliency.] The act of leaping 
upon any thing. . - 

Their coition is by /uperſaliexcy, like that of 
horſes. 7 | | Brown. 

To SUPERSCR1'BE, sh6-per-skrib. v. a. [/i- 
per and ſcribe, Lat.] To inſcribe upon the 
top or outlide, | 

_ © Fabretti. and others believe, that by the tw 
Fortunes were only meant in general the goddebs | 
Who ſent proſperity or afflictions, and procuce in 
their behalf an ancient monument, Af 8 


Surexs cker ou, $h6-p&c-skrip'-sbfin. 1. 
Lupen and ſcriptio, Lat.) The 
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8 of ſuperſcribing. © - 5 
1 nes on the top or outſide. 

| * Doth this churlifh ſuperſeription ; 

. Juperfeription of theſe letters; 1 


not which is which. Shateſp. Timon, 
No ſuper criftions of fame, 24 
Ot honour or good name. Suctling. 


I learn of my experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their ſuperſcription 3 in prof! perous days 
They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. 


Ailton. 


| It is enough her ſtone _ 
| May honour'd be with ſuper/cription 
Ob the ſole lady, who had pow'r to move | 
The great Northumberland. Waller. 


T4 SUPERSE'/DE, sbô-pèr-sé d. v. a. [/uper 


Iteration in good will. Sha. Hen. VI. 


4 


and ſedeo, Lat.] To make void or inefficaci- 


ons by fuperiour power ; to ſet aſide. 
Paſſon is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and 
therefore in its preſent workings not controulable 


is, for the time, to ſuperſede the workings of rea- 
ſon. 


is ſuppoſed that can /u{ erſede the known laws of 
natural motion, 


SUPERSE DE AS, $h6-per-8@'-dzhas. n./. [In 
law.] Is a writ which lieth in divers and 
ſundry caſes; in all which it fignifies a 
command or requeſt to ſtay or forbear the 
doing of that which in appearance of law 
were to be done, were it not for the eauſe 


whereapon the writ is granted : for exam- | 


ple, a man regularly is'to have ſurety of 
peace againſt him of whom he will ſwear 


that he is afraid; and the juftice required | 


' hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the party 
be formerly bound to the peace, in chancery 


or elſewhere, this. writ lieth to ſtay the 


juſtice from doing that, which otherwife 
he might not deny: Fa 
The far diſtance of this county from the court 
hath afforded it a /uperſed:as from takers and pur- 
veyours. 


SUPERSE/RVICEABLE, 8h0-per-g&r'-vy-s6bl. 
adj. | ſuper and ſerviceable.] Over officious; 
more than is neceſſary or required. 
Aglaſs-gazingſuperſerviccable ſinical rogue. Shak. 
SUPERSTITION, sho0-per-stish'-un. 2. /. 
[ ſuperſtition, Fr. ſuperſtitio, Eat.) 
5. Unneceſſary fear or ſcruples in religion; 
obſervance of unneceſſary and uncommand- 


ed rites or practices; religion without mo- 


ality. - / | | 
A rev rent fear, ſuch /uperſiition reigns | 

| Among the rude, ev'n then poſic{s'd the ſwains. Dryd. 
| 2. Rite or practice proceeding from ſcrupu- 
lous or timorous religion. 
is plural. | 

| They the truth 
With ſuperſitions and traditions taint. Milton. 
If we had a religion that conſiſted in abſurd 


ſuperſlitions, that had no regard to the perfection | 


of our nature, people might well be glad to have 
ſome part of their life excuſed from it. Laab. 
3. Falſe religion; reverence of beings not 
proper objects of reverence ;_ falſe worſhip. 
They bad certain queſtions againſt him of their 
_ own ſuperſtition, Acad, xxv. 19. 
4. Over-nicety ; exactneſs too ſcru pulous.. - 


SUPERST1'T10Us, shô-pér-stish“-us. adj, | ſu- 


Perſtitieur, Fr. ſuperſtitioſus, Lat. 
1. 3 eee Fall of idle fan- 
ces or ſeruples with regard to religion. 
At the kindling of the fire, and behting of 
candles, they ſay certain prayers, and uſe ſome 
- other fuperflitions rites, which ſhew that they 
| Jonour the fire and the licht. 


\ 


Coabell. 


In this ſenſe it 


4 9 


| Ts. 


F 


2. Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. 


| | = South. | 
In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing | 


Bentley. | 


Carenv. | 


memory of all others we moſt adore; not ſuper- 


Sur ERVAcA“NBOUsTx, hô&-pèr-vâ-Rkà-nyüs- 


SUP 


Been out of fondneſs ſuper ſtitious to him: i 
And am | thus rewarded ? Shateſp, Henry VIII. 
Nature's own work it ſeem'd, nature taught art, 
And, to a ſuperſtitious eye, the haunt | 
Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton. 
; A venerable wood, 
Where rites divine were paid, whoſe holy hair 
Was kept and cut with ſuperſtitious care. Dryden. 


SUPERSTI TIOUSLY,8h0-per-stish/-as-lF. adv. 
{from /uper/ftitions.] FEA 
1. Ina ſuperſtitious manner; with erroneou 
religion. 5 
There reigned in this iſland a king, whoſe 


Atiliouſiy, but as a divine inſtrument, 
2. With too much care. | 
Neither of theſe methods ſhould be too ſcrupu- 

| louſly and ſußerſtitionſiy purſued, Walts's Logict, 
To SUPERSTRAIN, $8h0-per-stri'n. 


Bacon, 


V. A, 


Juſt ſtretch. 
In the training of a ſtring, the further it is 


To SUPERSTRU CT, sh6-per-strikt'. v. a. 
[ /uperiruo, ſuperſtructus, Lat.] To build 
upon any thing. 5 

T'wo notions of fundamentals may be conceived; 

one ſignifying that whereon our eternal bliſs is im- 
mediately ſuperſtructed, the other whereon our obe- 

dience to the faith of Chriſt is founded. Hammond. 

If his habit of fin have not corrupted his prin- 
ciples, the vicious Chriſtian may think it reaſona- 
ble to reform, and the preacher may hope to /uper- 

/trud good life upon ſuch a foundation. 

8 Hammond's Fundamentals. 
This is the only proper baſis on which ts ſuper- 
ſtruct firſt innoceney, and then virtue. Decay of Piety 


SUPERSTRU'CTION, $ho0-per-struk'-shan. 2. /. 
[from ſuperſtruct.] An edifice raiſed on 
any thing. 5 | 

| want not to improve the honour of the living 
by impairing that of the dead; and my own pro- 
feſſion hath taught me not to cre& new ſuperfiruc- 
tions upon an old ruin. . Denham. 


SUPERSTRU'/CTIVE, $h0-per-struk'-tiv. adj. 
[from ſuper ſtruct.] Built upon ſomething 
elſe. | 1 % 

_ He that is ſo ſure of his particular election, as 
to reſolve he can never fall, muſt neceſſarily reſolve, 
that what were drunkenneſs in another, is not ſo 
in him; and nothing but the removing his fun- 
damental error can reſcue him from the ſuper- 


ſtructive, be it never ſo groſs, Hammond. 


SUPERSTRU/CTURE,g8h0-per-struk'-tshar. ./. 
[aper and ftrufure.] That which is raiſed | 
or built upon ſomething elſe. 

He who builds upon the preſent, builds upon 
the narrow compals of a point; and where the 
foundation is ſo narrow, the ſuperſtructure can- 
not be high and ſtrong too. South, 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive 
church, and is a ſuperfiraudture upon the Chriſtian 
religion. | Tillotfon,.. 

You have added to your natural endowments 

the ſuperſtructures of ſtudy. Dryden. 
SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL,sh0-per-sab-stan'-shel. 
adj. | ſuper and ſubſtantial.] More than 
' ſubſtantial, + N Ke | 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS, sh6-p&r-vi-ki'-nyas. : 
adj, | Jupervacaneus, Lat.) Superfluous; 
needleſs; unneceſſary ; ſerving to no pur- 
pole. | | Dit. 


ly. adv. [from the adjective.] Necdleſsly. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSNESS, 8hO-per-va- ka- 
nyus-nls. z./. {from the adjeQive:] 


| 


liber and frrain,) To ſtrain beyond the | 


by reaſon, for as much as the proper effect of it | 


ſtrained, the leſs ſup:r/training goeth toa note. Bacon. | ©; 


j 


Need- | 


Bailey. | 


$UP 


„Hie! 1 SUPERVENE, $h6-per-v&n; v. n. Lu- 


per uenio, Lat.) To come as an extraneous 
addition. 


fixed and rooted, that even ſupervening vice, to 
which he had the greateſt deteſtation imaginable, 
could not eaſily remove it. Fell. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never ſervene to 
matter, unleſs impreſſed by a divine power. Bentley. 

SUPERVE/NIENT, $h0-per-ve-nyent. adj. [ ſu- 
perweniens, Lat.] Added; additional. 

If -it were unjuſt to murder John, the ſuperve- 
nient oath did not extenuate the fact, or oblige 
the juror unto it. Deus. 

That branch of belief was in him ſuperve- 
nient to Chriſtian practice, and not all Chriſtian 

practice built on that. Hammond. 
SUPERYE/NTION, sb&-pEr-vEn-shun. 7. J. 
[from /upervene.)] The act of ſuperventng. 
To SUPERYVI'SE, $ho-per-vi'z. v. a. [/uper 
and viſus, Lat.] To overlook ; to over- 
ſee ; to intend. | ; | 
M. Bayle ſpeaks of the vexation of the ſuper= 
viſing of the preſs, in terms ſo feeling that they 
move compaſſion. 5 Congreve, 
Surervr's0R, sh0-peEr-vi'z-ur. n. /. [from 
ſuperviſe.) An overſeer; an inſpector; a 
ſuperintendant. | 

A ſuperviſor may ſignify an overſeer of the poor, 

an inſpector of the cuſtoms, a ſurveyor of the high- 
ways, a ſuperviſor of the exciſe. 
How ſatisfy'd, my lord! 


this pamphlet. Dryden. 


79 Su PER y VE, shò- pèr- vi v. V. . [ ſuper 
and viva, Lat.] To overlive ; to outlive. 
Upon what principle can the ſoul be imagined to 


will it not be able to reſiſt and ſuper vive! Clarke, 


I SUPINA'TION, shö-pi-na“shün. nm. /. [/upi- 


nation, Fr. from ſupino, Lat.) The act of 
lying, or ſtate of being laid, with the face 

up ward. | OY 6580 
SUPT'NE, shô-pi'n. adj. Lſapinus, Lat.) 

1. Lying with the face upward: oppoſed to 
prone. * | ; 

Upon theſe divers poſitions in man, wherein 

the ſpine can only be at right lines with the 


pine, and erect. Brown's Yulgar' Errours. 
At him he lanc'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his breaſt ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian knock'd his head, 
And lay ſupine; and forth the ſpirit fled. Dryden. 
What advantage hath a man by this erection 
above other aniruals, the faces of moſt of them 
being more „pine than ours? Ray on the Creation, 
ſun. | 
If the vine 


Extend thy looſe battalions. Dryden. 
3. Negligent; carelefs ; indolent; drowſy; 
thoughtleſs; inattentive. Dh 

Theſe men ſuffer by their abſence, ſilence, 


negligence, or ſupine credulity, - King Charles. 
_ 'Supineamidft our flowing ſtore We 
We ſlept ſecurely. | Dryden. 


Supine in Sylvia's ſnovry arms he lies, 
And all the-buſy cares of life defies. 
He became puſillanimous and /u/ime, and openly 
expoſed to any temptation. ' Woodward. 
S' rINS E, $h0-pin. n. , [/ubin, Fr. ſupinum, 
Lat] In grammar, a term fignifying a 
particular kind of verbal noun. 


r. With the face upward,  _ TEE EY 
2. Drowſily; thoughtleſsly ; indolently. 
Who on the beds of fin ¶ pinely lie, 822 


lelfneſs. 


1 


4 
. * 


His good-will, when placed on any, was ſo 


Watts's Logicł. : 


Would you be ſuperviſor, groſsly gape on? Shak. | 
I am informed of the author and ſuperviſors of 


cada IEA 
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be naturally mortal, or what revolutions in nature 


thigh, ariſe thoſe remarkable poſtures, prone, ſu- 


2. Leaning backwards with expoſure to the 


On riſing ground he plac'd, or hills ſupine, x 


n 


Suri NETLx, $h6-pt n-ly. ad v. (from fupine.] 


They in the ſummer of their age hall die. Sr . 
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: be old imprifon'd king, i 
Whoſe lenity firſt pleas'd the gaping crowd; 
But when long try d, and found fupinely good, 
Ike ZEſop's log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 
Hie panting on thy breaſt ſupinely lies, 3 
While with thy heav'nly Grote feeds his famiſh'd } 
. eyes. Dryden : Lucretiss. | 
1 Wilt thou then repine ' 
To labour for thyſelf ? and rather chuſe | 
To lie ſupinely, hoping heaven will bleſs 


Thy lighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd? | 
" EEE | Philips. 

Beneath a verdant laurels ſhade, | 

Horace, immortal bard ! ſupinely laid. Prior. 


SuerNEXESs, $h0-pf'n-nls. 2. /. [from ſupine.) 
1. Poſture with the face upward. 


2. Drowſineſs; carelefineſs ; indolence. 1 


When this door is open to let diſſenters in, 
conſidering their induſtry and our ſupineneſs, they 
may in a very few years grow to a majority in 

the houſe of commons. I Swift. 
$vri'niTty, $h0-pin'-It-p. 2. , [from /upine.] 
1. Poſture of lying with the face upwards. 
2. Careleffneſs ; indolence; thoughtleſſneſs. 
The fourth cauſe of errour is a ſupinity or neg- 
lect of enquiry, even in matters wherein we doubt, 
rather believing than going to ſee. Breton Vulg. Er. 
SUPPEDA'NEOVUS, süp-pè-dà'“-nyùs. adj. [ ſub 
and pes, Lat.} Placed under the feet. 

He had flender legs, but encreaſed by riding 

after meals; that is, the humour deſcended upon 


their penduloſity, they having no ſupport or /ub- 
pedancous ſtability, Brown, 


- SU'PPER, s%p-pur. 2. /. [ ſouper, Fr. See 
SUP.] The laſt meal of the day; the even- 
ing repaſt. : 

_ To-night we hold a folemn /upper. 
| Pl to my book: 
For yet, ere ſupper-time muſt I perform 
Much buſineſs. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
Th' hour of ſupper comes uncarn'd. Milton. [ 
His phyſicians, after his great fever that he 
had in Oxford, required him to eat ſuppers. Fell. 

Su'PPERLESS, $SUp'-per-lls. adj. {from ſup- 
per-) Wanting fupper ; faſting at night. 

Suppole a man's going fupperlecſs to bed, ſhould 
introduce him to the table of ſome great prince. 


n Spectator. 
She eyed the bard, where ſupperlc/s he fat, | 


5 


Sbaleſp. 


And pin'd, unconſcious of his riſing fate. Pope. 
To SUPPLA NT, söp-plänt'. v. a. ( ſup- 


planter, Fr. ſub and planta, Lat.] 
1. To trip up the heels. 
| His legs entwining 
Each other, till /upplatted down he fell; 
A monſtrous ſerpent on his belly prone. Milton. | 
The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides - 
Obſtruct the caſy way; the rocking town 
Sapplants their, foot ſteps; to and fro they recl. 
| Philips. 
out. 


n 
* 


2. To diſplace by ſtratagem; to turn 


It is Philoclea his heart is ſet upon; it is my | - 


daughter I have borne to ſupplant me. Sidney. 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus“ part, 
And ſo ſupplant us for ingratitude. . Shateſp. 


3. To diſplace; to overpower; to force away. 
If it be fond, call it a woman's fear; - 
Which fear, if better reaſons can ſupplant, _ | 
I will ſubſcribe, and ſay, I wrong'd the duke. SH. 
Suſpecting that the courtier had ſupplanted the 


1 


J 


. | Fell. | 
4. The ſenſe in this paſſage ſeems to be miſ- 
taken.” 7 h | PRO 


For ſuch doQrines as depend merely upon inſti- 
tution and the inſtruction. of others, men do fre- 
. quently differ both from themſelves and from one 
another about them; becauſe that which can plant, 


i 


2 can ſupplant, eee ok Wilkins, 
| SveyLANTER, 80p-plant'-ar. =. J. [from 


pdt One that ſupplants; one that 
TT.. ee AT Re 
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1 x, Pliant ; flexible. | 


70 SUPPLEMENT, sup'-pl6-ment. n. / 
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SUPPLE, sap'l. adj. [fouple, Fr.) 


The joints are more ſupple to all feats of acti- 

- vity in youth than afterwards, Bacon. 
Will ye-ſubmir your necks, and chuſe to bend 
The /upple knee? DES 

And ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran 

With ſußple joints, as lively vigour led. Million. 
No women are apter to ſpin linen well than the | 
Iriſh, who labouring little in any kind with their 
hands, have their fingers more ſupple and ſoft than 
other women of the poorer condition in England. 


ſoft ; not obſtinate. 
When we ve ſtuff ed | 
Theſe pipes and theſe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 
'Than in our prieſtlike faſts. 
 Ev'n ſofter than thy own, of ſuppler kind, 
More exquiſite of taſte, and more than man refin'd. 
| | ET Dryden. 
If puniſhment reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will apple, it hardens the offender. Locle. 
3. Flattering ; fawning ; bending 
There is. ſomething ſo ſupple and inſinuating 
in this abſurd unnatural doctrine, as makes it 
extremely agreeable to a prince's ear. Addiſon. 
3. That which makes ſupple. 
Each part depriv'd of ſupple government, 


2. Yielding : 


Shall tiff, and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. 


Shakeſp. | 


To SU'/PPLE, 8Upl. v. a, [from the adjec- 
„ | 

1. To make pliant; to make ſoft ; to make 
flexible. 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the hu- 
mours, and /uppled the parts, thereby making the 
paſſages wider. | Temple, 

To ſupple a carcaſe, drench it in water. Arbutha. 

2. To make compliant. 
Knaves having, by their own importunate ſuit, 
| Convinc'd or /uppled them, they cannot chuſe, 
But they muſt blah, Shateſp. Othello. 

A mother perſiſting till ſhe had bent her daugh- 
ter's mind, and ſuppled her will, the only end of 
correction, ſhe eſtabliſhed her authority thorough- 
ly ever after. i .ocke on Education. 


To SU'PPLE, süp'l. v. 1. To grow ſoft; to 
grow pliant. 5 5 
. The ſtones 
Did firſt the rigour of their kind expel, 
And ſuępled into ſoftneſs as they fell. 


— 


— 


Dryden. 


[ ſupplement, Fr. ſupplementum, Lat.) 
Addition to any thing by which its defects 


are ſupplied. 8 . 
Wato the word of God, being in reſpect of 
that end for which God ordained it, perfect, ex- 
act, and abſolute in itſelf, we do not add reaſon as 
a ſupplement of any maim or defect therein, but as 
a neceſſary inſtrument, without which we could 
not reap by the ſcriptures perfection that fruit 
and benefit which it yieldeth. Hooker, 
His blood will atone for our imperfection, his 
righteouſneſs be imputed in ſupplement to what is 
lacking in ours. Rogers. 
Inſtructive ſatire, true to virtue's cauſe ! | 
Thou ſhining ſupplement of publick laws! Young. 
2. Store; ſupply. Not in uſe. | 
Me had not ſpent | 
Our ruddie wine a-ſhip-board ; ſupplement . | | 
Of large ſort each man to his veſſel drew. Clapm. 
SUPPLEME/NTAL, Slp-pl&-ment'-6]. a: | 
SUPPLEME NTARY,S$ en a nt r.. a” 
(from /upplement.] Additional; ſuch as 
may ſupply the place of what is loſt or want- 
ͤ— Bol end I: br SOLO OTneS 
_ Supplemental acts of ſtate were made ro ſupply 
defects of laws; and ſo tonnage and poundage 
were collected, . ; . Clarendon. 


— 


= SH. 


W_—_—__ 


| 


Milton. | 


Shatefp. |. 


with great ſubmi 


8 UP 


Divinity would not then paſs the 
loom, nor preaching be taken in as an 
plementary trade, by thoſe that diſliked 
of their own, Decay 

Provide his brood, next Smithfield 

With ſupplemental hobby horſes; 

And happy be their infant courſes, 

SU"PPLENESS, 8up'l-nls. 7. /, 

from /upple.] 

I. Phantneſs ; 
any form. 

The fruit is of a pleaſant tafte, cauſed by the 
ſuppleneſs and gentleneſs of the juice, being that 
which maketh the boughs alſo fo flexible. 

| | Bacon's Natural Ei 

2+ Readineſs of compliance ; facility. oy 

Study gives ſtrength to the mind, converſation 
grace; the firſt apt to give ſtiffneſs, the other 
Suppleneſs. : , Temple, 

A ccmpliance and {upþlenc/: of their Will: 
being by a ſteady hand introduced by parents, 
will ſeem natural to them, preventing all oecz- 
ſions of ſtruggling. Tak 

Su'ePLETORY, süp“-plé.tür-Y. adj. [from 
ſuppler, Lat.] Brought in to fill up deg. 
ciencies. 

SU"PPLETORY, sup'-pléè-tür-F. n. /. [ ſupple. 
torium, Lat.] That which is to fill up de. 
ficiencies. | 

Thar /upplctory of an implicit belief is by Ro- 
manilts conceived ſufficient for thoſe not capable 
of an explicit. Hamman, 

U'PPLIANT, SUp'-plyant. adj. Lſuppliant, Fr.) 
Entreating ; beſeeching; precatory ; ſub- 
miſhve, 


yard and 
eaſter fu 

the Paing 
of Piety, 


fair 2 


Prior, 


L ſoupleſſe, Fr. 
flexibility; readineſs to tale 


8 


To thoſe legions your levy 
Muſt be ſuppiiant. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 

To bow and ſue for grace with/uppliantknee. Milt, 

The rich grow ſuppliant,andthe poor grow proud; 
Thoſe offer mighty gain, and theſe aſk more. /d. 

Conſtant to his firſt decree, 
To bow the haughty neck, and raiſe the liart 
knee. Prior, 
SU'PPLIANT, süp'“-plyänt. u. /. {from the ad- 
jective.] An humble petitioner; one who 
begs ſubmiſſively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech _ 
Of the poor /up}/iant. , Shalzſþ, 

Hourly ſuitors come: 
The eaſt with incenſe, and the weſt with gold, 
Will ſtand like /upp!iarts to reecive her doom. Dryd, 
Spare this lite, and hear thy ſuppliart's prayer, 
| Dryer, 
Su'PPLICANT, süp'-ply-känt. 2. /. [from ap- 
plicate.] One that entreats or implores 
ſſion; an humble peti- 
tioner. | | 

The prince and people of Nineveh aſſembling 
themſelves a main army of /upþlicants, God did not 
withſtand them. coker, 

The wiſe ſupplicant, though he prayed for the 
condition he thought moſt de ſirable, yet left the 
event to God. BL Roger:. 

Abraham, inſtead of indulging the /upp/icant in 
his deſire of new evidence, refers him to what his 
brethren had. |  Attervury, 

To SU'PPLICATE, 'sﬆvp'-ply-kit. v. z. ab- 
plier, Fr. ſupplico, Lat. from ſapplex.] 19 
implore; to entreat; to petition ſubmit 

fively and humbly. | 

Many things a man cannot with any comelineſs 
ſay or do; a man cannot brook to /upplicate or beg, 

; 0 IB | Bacon, 

Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. 

In ſapplicating crowds, to learn their doom. A/dane 
SUPPLICA/TION, 84p-ply-ki-shin. 2. / | xp 
plication, Fr. from /upplicate.) 

1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. 
My lord protector will come this way by and 

by, and then we may deliver our /ufp/ication 1 


; the quill, Shake. 


My 


_—_ SUP . 


| 13 5 5 3. To endure; to bear. | All examples repreſent ingratitude as fitting in 
3 N ſhould She ſcarce awake her eyes could keep, | its throne, with pride at its right hand, and cruelty 
As if Olympus 4 570 . Coriolanus. Unable to ſuppert the fumes of fleep. Dryd:n. j At its left; worthy ſupporters of ſuch areigning 
E oor hs : the adoration of a None can ſupport a diet of fleſh and water with- | impiety. 1 South, 
3. Petitionary . + 1 N acids, as ſalt, vinegar, and bread, without Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 
ſuppliant or P 5 3 Pal ſupplication, with falling into a putrid fever. Arbuthnet. | The great ſupporter of his awful throne. Dryden, 
- +/ Fraying wit and ſo plication ate 4. To ſuſtain; to keep from fainting. | 5- Supporters. n. /. pl. [In heraldry.] Beaſts 
all perſeverance of 2 Epbeſians, vi. 18. With inward conſolations recompens'd, | that ſupport the arms. 
Bend thine ear And oft ſupported. Milton. | SUPPO'SABLE, 8Up-p0O'z-ebl. adj. [from ſup- 


aten; hear his ſighs though mute. Milt. | SUppo'gT, süp- pört. »./. [ ſupport, Fr. from Peſe.] That may be ſuppoſed. 
e fort of ener is, that all in a the verb. * J. | ſupports Invincible ignorance is, in the far greateſt 


6; 93 | ber of men, ready to be confronted againſt 
ily that are members of it join in their com-. Act or power of ſuſtaining. | |. ow © ng e 8 | 
3 ' : Duty of Man. Though the idea we have 1 horſe or ſtone be | the EY; of 2 believing all je hands - 
Theſe prove the common practice of the wor- but the collection of thoſe ſeveral ſenſible qualities 8 TEE Abe 8 * 58 755 p «4029/3 Bayt 
ſhip of images in the Roman church, as to the | which we find united in them; yet, becauſe we Pag SAL, $Up-p0 -zel. 1. /. { rom. {upp o/e.] 
rites of ſupplicotion and adoration, to be as extrava- cannot conceive how they ſhould fubſiſt alone, we Poſition without proof; imagination; clicf. 

Kant as among the heathens. Stilling fleet. ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome | 3 Young Fortinbras, : | 
We ſhould teſtify our dependence upon God, and common ſubject, which ſupport we denote by the | Holding a weak ſuppo/al of our worth, | 
our confidence of his goodneſs, by conſtant prayers | name ſubſtance, though it be certain we have no | Thinks our ſtate to be out of frame, Sbaleſp. 
and ſupplications for mercy. Tillotſon. clear idea of that ſupport. Pads Little can be looked for towards the advance- 


ment of natural theory, but from thoſe that are 
likely to mend our proſpett : the defect of events, 
and ſenſible appearances, ſuffer us to proceed no 
further towards ſcience, than to imperfect gueſſes 
and timorous /ſuppoſals, Glanwille's Sceßſis, Preface. 


7 Sue?LY', sp-ply'. v. a. [/uppleo, Lat. 
| ſuppleer, Fr.] ET | 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 
Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſeboys are 
their kearn ſupplied and maintained. Spenſer 


2. Prop; ſuftaining power. ö 
3. Neceſſaries of life. | 
4. Maintenance; ſupply. 

SUPPO'RTABLE, süp-pö'rt-ëEbl. adj. ¶ /up- 


: | . N portable, Fr. from ſupport.] Tolerable ; to When this comes, our former ſuppoſal of ſuffi- 
2. = * ſomething wanted ; to yield; t be endured. It may be obſerved that Shake- cient grace, as of the preaching of the word, and 
„3 1 | ſpeare accents the firſt ſyllable. ; ' God's calls, are utterly at an end. Hammond. 
rd Are =o Iefdoge 5 hes 3 As great to me, as late; and, ſappor table Intereſt, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon 
phews; eo F fp 2 To make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker | ſuppojal at leaſt of a firm and ſufficient bottom. 
fort of fr er E fartine could [upp 4 Than you may call to comfort you. Shak. T empeſt. | / South. 
L wantc rh * n i 1 8 or 6 Books Alterations in the project of uniting Chriſtians Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtleſs 
W 75 500 32 5 2 un 2 „ might be very ſhportable, as things in 8 5 women by bold ſuppoſals and offers. Clariſſa, 
3. 101 5 0 nature indifferent. wift. | , g N 
Yet 8 1 3 e 3 | I wiſh that whatever part of misfortunes they To SUPPOSE, sup P %. v. a. U uppeſery Pr. 
X et, LO /uppry , 


| Juppone, Lat.] | 
1 U break a cuſtom. Sbateſp.. Merchant of Venice. muft bear, may be rendered ſupportable to them, 1. T0 lay down without proof; to advance 


4. To ſerve inſtead of. my by way of argument or illuftration, without 


Burning ſkips the banifh d ſun ſupply, | SUP PORTABLENESS, 5Up-p0'rt-cbl-nls, 9 70 maintaining the truth of the poſition. 1 
And no light ſhines but that by which men die. [from ſupportable.] The ſtate of being tole- Where we meet with all the indications and 
IE 4 1 x Waller. rable. | | evidences of ſuch a thing, as the thing is capable 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad, | SUPPO'RTANCE, sup-pò rt-èns. } b. „. | of, ſufp:ſing it to be true, it muſt needs be very 
| Nearer care ſupplies 4D | SUPPORTA TION, 8 p-P6 r-ti-shan. irrational to make any doubt of it. Wilkins. 
Sighs to my breaſt, and ſorrow to my eyes. Prior. | {from /#pport.] Maintenance; ſupport. | 2. To admit without proof. 
6. To fill any room made vacant. Both theſe words are obſolete. ; This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that 
Upſtart creatures to ſupply our vacant room. | Give ſome /xpportance to the bending twigs. Shak. when we have as great aſſurance that a thing is, 
| : Milton, His quarrel he finds ſcarce worth talking of, | as we could poſſibly, ſuppoſing it were, we ought 
The ſun was ſet ; and Veſper, to ſupply therefore draw for the ſupportance of his vow. 3 not to make any doubt of its exiſtence. Tiſlagſon. 
His abſent beams, had lighted up the ſky. Dryden. Shakeſþ. Twelfth Night. Suppoſe ſome ſo negligent that they will not be 
9. To accommodate ; to furniſh. The benefited ſubje& ſhould render ſome ſmall brought to learn by gentle ways, yet it does not 
While trees the mountain - tops with ſhades/#pply, portion of his gain, for the ſupportation of the | thence follow that the rough diſcipline of the 
Your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall never die. king's expence. | Bacon, cudgel is to be uſed to all. ; Locke, 
2 n Dryden. | Sur rORTER, süp-pôrt- ur. u. /. from ſupport.] | 3. To imagine; to believe without examina- 
The reception of light muſt be ſßplied by ſome . One that ſupports. | tion. | | 
open form of the fabrick. Morton. You muſt walk by us upon either hand, Tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppo/ed king, 
My. lover, turning away ſeveral old ſervants, | And good ſupporters are you. Shak. Meaſ. for Mcaſ. | That Lewisof France is ſending over maſkers. I ot. 
ſupplied me with qthers from his own houſe. Soi. Becauſe a relation cannot be founded in nothing,, Let not my lord /upzo/e that they have lain all 
SUPPLY', 8Up-ply'. u. J. [from the verb.] and the thing here related as a ſupporter, or a ſup- | the king's ſons; for Amnon only is lain. 
Relief of want; cure of deficiencies, | port, is not repreſented to the mind by any diſ- | 2 Sam. xiii. 32. 
I mean that now your abundance may be a tinct idea. | | Locle. [I ſuppoſe we ſhould compel them to a quick re- 
bh for their want, that their abundance alſomay | 2. Prop; that by which any thing is borne up | Cult; Milton.” 


be a ſupply ſor your want. 2 Cor. viii. 14. 


from falling. 
Art from that fund each juſt /upply provides, 3 


„ 4. To require as previous. 
More might be added of helms, creſts, mantles, 


- - 


This/uppoſetb ſomething, without evident ground. = 


Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. and ſupporters, Camden. Hale. 
TW | Pope. | The ſockets and ſupporters of flowers are ſigured. 5. To make reaſonably ſuppoſed. : : 
To SUPPORT, 8p 56'rt. v. a. [ ſupporter, | | 305 Bacon. One falſehood always /uþþoſes another, and ren- 
Fr. ſupportare, Ital. . 2 We ſhall be diſcharged of our load; but you, ders all you can ſay ſuſpected. Female Puirote, 
7. To ſuſtain; to prop; to bear up. | that are deſigned for beams and ſupporters, ſhall } 6, To put one thing by fraud in the place of 
Stooping to ſupport each flow's of tender ſtalk. | bear. { Efirange. another. 1 
20 | Milton. There is no leſs of room at the bottom, as there | gyppg'ge, 3lp-p0'z. n. . [from the verb.] 
The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, is in a building ſet upon ſupporters, Mortimer. Suppoſition; poſition without proof; un- 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtocd. Dpden. z. Suſtainer; comforter. [ evidenced conceit. 1 | 
The original community of all things appearing. The ſaints have a companion and ſupporter in | We come ſhort of our ſußpoſe ſo far, 


rom this donation of God; the ſovereignty. of | all their miſeries. Soutb. That, after ſev'n years fiege, yet Yroy-walls ſtand. 


4 Adam, built upon his private dominion, muſt fall, | 4, Maintainer; defender. — | | : wh Sbaleſp. 
not having any foundation to ſupport it. Locke. The beginning of the earl of Eſſex I muſt attri- Is Egypt's ſafety, and the king's, and your's, 
2. To endure any thing painful without being | bute in great part to my lord of Leiceſter ; but { Fit to be truſted on a bare ſuppoſe _. 
overcome, 5 N | yet as an introducer or ſupperter, not as a teacher. 8 That he is 3 oy ; | Dryden" Cleomenes. 
__  Strovglyto ſuffer and 6 ins. Milton. | | x el e ee ae 
Could ſt thou ſupport ane 8 Tom: Ae. Such propoſitions as theſz are competent to blaſt | One that counterfeits. > 7 2 2 
0 | ughter mine, 


„This fierce demeanour, and his info! , and defame any cauſe which requires ſuch aids, | Thou haſtby marriage madethy da 
The patience of a god could n eg ryden. and ſtands in need of Tuch ſupporters, Hammond, | While counterfeit ſeppeferableer d thine eyne; Shak. 
EE [£30 "ran N : 5 |  SUPPOSI'TLIONg 
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buon, Fr. Jupprefio, Lat. from: ſuppreſs.) 


8 U FP 


poſition, Fr. from ſuppoſe.] Pofition laid 
down; hypotheſis; imagination yet un- 
proved. . 
In ſaying he is a good man, underſtand me that 
he is ſufficient ; yet his means are in ſuppoſition. Shak. | 
Sing, ſyren, for thyſelf, and I will dote ; 
en o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs, 
And as a bed Vl take thee, and there Iye ; 
And 1n that glorious ſuppoſition think ; 
- He gains by death, that hath ſuch means to die. 
| Sba leſp. 
This is only an infallibility upon ſuppoſition, that 
if a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe. Ti/lo/. 
Such an original irreſiſtible notion is neither re- 
quiſite upon ſuppoſition of i Deity, nor is pretended 
to by religion. 1 17 Bentley. 
Sv?eosIT!TIOUS, süp-pôöz-Y-tish'-üs. adj. 
from /uppoſitus, ſuppoſititius, Lat.] 
x. Not genuine; put by a trick into the 
place or character belonging to another. 


The deſtruction of Muſtapha was ſo fatal to | 


Solyman's line, as the ſucceſſion of the Turks 
from Solyman is ſuſpected to be of ſtrange blood; 
for that Selymus II. was thought to be ſuppoſititi- 
#15. 85 Bacon. 

It is their opinion, that no man ever killed his 
father; but that, if it ſhould ever happen, the 
reputed ſon muſt have been illegitimate, ſuppo/eti- 

-  7ious, or begotten in adultery. Aaddiſon. 
I bere is a Latin treatiſe among the ſuppaſitilious 
pieces, aſcribed to Athanaſius. _ W aterland. 

2. Suppoſed ; imaginary ; not real. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth, and its productions, than 
their deſtruction, as all theſe ſupporſrtitious ones ma- 
nifeſtly would do. | Woodevard. 

SUPPOSITI'TIOUSNESS, Stip-p0z-y-tish'-as- 
nis. u. / {from ſuppaſititious.] State of be- 
ing counterfeit. | 
SUPPO'SITIVELY, SUp-POz'-zy-tiv-ly. adv. 
- [from /uppoſe.] Upon ſuppoſition. _ 
N The unreformed ſinner may have ſome hope 
ſuppoſitively, if he do change and repent : the ho- 
neſt penitent may hope poſitively Hammond. 
SuPpo's1TORY, SHp-p0z'-zy-thr-y. u. . ¶ ſup- 
pofitoire, Fr. ſuppyfitorium, Lat.] A kind of 
folid clyſter. : 
Nothing relieves the head more than the piles; 
therefore ſupſ eſitories of honey, aloes, and rock: ſalt 
- oughtto be trie. Arbutbnot. 
To SUPPRE'SS, cup - près“. v. a. [ ſupprimo, 
ſuppreſſus, Lat. ſupprimer, Fr.) 
1. To cruſh; to overpower; | 
to ſubdue; to reduce from any ſtate of 
activity or commotion. 5 


Glo'ſter would have armour out of tfe Tower, 


To crown himſelf king, and ſup refs the prince. 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Every rebellion, when it is ſuppreſſed, doth make 

te ſubje& weaker, and the prince ſtronger. 

| ES | Davits on Ireland. 
Sir Willam Herbert, with a well armed and 
ordered company, ſet ſharply upon them; and, 
oppreſſing ſome of the forwardeſt of them by 
death, ſuppreſſed the reſidue by fear. Hayward. 


2. To conceal ; not to tell; not to reveal. 
Things not reveal'd, which th inviſible King, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſußpreſi'd in night. Micton. 
Still ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, and this keeps him 
in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe ; and, in the very cloſe of 
ber ſpeech, ſhe indiretly mentions it. 


To keep in : not to let out. 


N * 


* 


3. Wel did t chou, Richard, to/oppres thy voice; 
1 


Por, had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 

I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there : 

More ranc'rous ſpight, more furious raging broils. 
Fins 1 05 e Shakeſp. 


l fuppreſ- 


PA 


SuPPnE'SS10N, süp- prcsh'- än. 1. ,. 


ö : 


to overwhelm ; : 


Blume on.the Odyſſey. 


| 


e 


| 


— 


8 


Sorros trio, süp-pö-zlsh“-üùn. 1. % [/uþ- 1. The act of ſuppreſſing. 
2. Not publication. 


Surrx'ssox, süp-prés“sür. u. J. [from ſup» | 
pre/s.] One that ſuppreſſes, cruſhes, or |. 


Te SU'PPURATE, $6p'-pt-rit. v. a. [from 


* 


— 
- 


2 Al Se 4 
, 


* 


a 
M 


To SU'PPURATE, SUp*-pti-rat. v. 2. To grow 
SUPPURA'TION, süp pti-rY-8hin. n. f. L. ſup- 


T. The ripening or change of the matter of a 


2. The matter ſuppurated. 


Su'PPURATIVE, 8Up'-pti-ra-tiv. adj. [ ſuppu- 


SUPPUTA'T10N, süp-pü-tà“-shün. n. fe. [ ſup- 


To SUPPU'TE, süp- pu't. v. a. [from ſupputo, 
SU'PRA, $h9-pri. [Lat.] In compoſition, 
SUPRALAPSA'RIAN, e e ee 


SUPRALA'PSARY, shö-pr 
5+: 


SUPRAYU'LGAR,S8h&-pra-val'-gtr. adj. [ ſupra 
| 


3 


R 7 


: ” 


al. 


You may 
verſes. 


depend upon a ſuppreſſion of theſe 
| | Pope. 


conceals. 


pus puris, Lat. ſuppurer, Fr.] To generate 
pus or matter. 

This diſeaſe is generally fatal: if it ſuppurates 
the pus, it is evacuated into the lower belly, where 
it produceth putrefaction. Arbutbnot on Diet. 


— 


to pus. 


puration, Fr. from ſuppurate.] 


tumour into pus. 0 
If the inflammation he gone too far towards a 
ſuppuration, then it mult be promoted with ſuppu- 
ratives, and opened by inciſion, Wiſeman. 

This great attrition muſt produce a great pro- 
penſity to the putreſcent alkaline condition of the 
fluids, and conſequently to ſuppurations, : 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


The great phyſician of ſouls ſometimes cannot 
cure without cutting us: ſin has feſtered inwardly, 
and he muſt lance the impoſthume, to Jet out 
death with the ſuppuration. South, 


ratif, Fr. from ſuppurate.] Digeſtive ; gene- 
rating matter. . 


putation, Fr. ſupputo, Lat.] Reckoning ; ac- 
count ; calculation ; computation. 
From theſe differing properties of day and year 
ariſe difficulties in carrying on and reconciling the 
ſupputation of time in long meaſures, Holder on Time, 
The Jews ſaw every day their Meſſiah till far- 
ther removed from them ; that the promiſes of 
their doctors, about his ſpeedy manifeſtations, 
were falſe ; that the predictions of the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underſtand, were 
covered with obſcurity ; that all the ſupputations 
of time either rerminated in Jeſus Chriſt, or were | 
without a period. | | Weſt. 


—— 


Lat.] To reckon ; to calculate. 


ſignifies above or before. | 


-1a ser 7. . c \ 
adj. ¶ ſupra and lapſus, Lat.] Antecedent to 
the fall of man. 3 | 
The jupralap/arians, with whom the ohject of 
the decree is home conditus, man created, not yet 
fallen; and the ſublapſarians, with whom it is 


man fallen, or the e maſs. Hammond. 


and vulgar.] Above the vulgar. | 
None of theſe motives can prevail with a man 

to furniſh himſelf with /upravulgar and noble qua- 
lities. 1 i Collier. 


SuprEmACY, shö-premA-sy. n. ſ. from 


ſupreme.) Higheſt place; higheſt authority; 
ſtate of being ſupreme. ; | 
No appeal may be made unto any one of higher 
power, in as much as the order of your diſcipline 
admitteth-no ſtanding inequality of courts, no ſpi- 


ritual jadge to have any ordinary ſuperior on | 
earth, but as many ſupremacies as there are periſhes | 
and ſeveral congregations. +» 
As we under heav'n are ſupreme head, : 


Hooker, | 


So, under him, that great /uþremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. | 
„„ Sybaleſp. King Fohn. 

l am aſham'd that women 

Should ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 


— 


When they are bound to fer ve, love, andobey. SBal. | 


| SUPRE'ME, sh6-pre'm. adj. [ ſupremus, Ta. 


9 


SUR 


Put to proof his high f 
Whether upheld by Arength, or ch2%ce or fate 


; LORE YO had no intent es. 
gion: he continued to hurn : © FR 
had caſt off the pope's 8 oteſtants after he 


5. 2 Sv 
Vou 're formed by nature for this 2 r ta 


which is granted from the diſtinguiſh; ; 
ter of your writing. guſhing Gs 
From fome wild curs that from the; Iden. 
Abhorring the ſupremacy of man, eir maſters raa, 
In woods and caves the rebel race began. Drod- 
Supremacy of nature, or ſupremacy of Perle 
is to be poſſeſſed of all perfection, and the hieh 0 
excellency poſſible. 17 et 
To deny him this ſupremacy is to detarone tl 
Deity, and give his kingdom to anothe e 


ion to chan 


r. 
Royer, 


ks Higheſt in dignity ; higheſt in authority, 
It may be obſerved that /upericur is uſes 
often of local elevation, but ſupreme gn] 
of intellectual or political. 4 

As no man ſerveth God, and loveth him not Z 
ſo neither can any man ſincerely love God and 
not extremely abhor that fin which is the highe! 
degree of treaſon againſt the Supreme Guide 4 
Monarch of the whole world, with whoſe 
authority and power it inveſteth others. 

The god of ſoldiers, 

With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs ! Shakeſp.Ceriolan, 
x My ſoul akes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither /upreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both. SY. Coriolany, 

This ſtrength, the ſeat of Deity ſupreme, Milton, 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

. Shoots riſing up, and ſpreads by flow degrees; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays. Did. 

2. Higheſt; moſt excellent. 

No ſingle virtue we could moſt commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend; 
For ſhe was all in that ſupreme degree, 

That, as no one prevail'd, ſo all was ſhe, Dry, 

; To him both heav'n 

The right had giv'n, 
And his own love bequeath'd ſupreme command. 
| 3 gc 

SUPRE'MELY, $h0-pre'm-ly, adv. [from the 
adjective.] In the. higheſt degree. | 

The ſtarving chemilt in his goiden views 
Supremely bleſt, the poct in his muſe. Ps. 

SUR, Sur”. [/ur, Fr.] In compoſition, means 
upon, Or over and abowe. BY 

SURADD1 TION, sür“-Ad-dish“- un. 2. / [ fur 

and addon.) Something added to the name; 
le ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs, 
So gain'd the ſzraddition, Leonatus. Shah. Cymbcline; 

SU RAL, 8h0'-rel. adi. [from ſura, Lat.] Be- 
ing in the calf of the leg. | 

_ .-- He was wounded in the inſide of the calf of his 

leg, into the ral artery. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

SU'RANCE, $h&6'-rens. 1. /. [from ſure.] War- 

- rant ; fecurity ; aſſurance. 

Give ſome ſurance that thou art revenge; 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. 
| 9 75 5 Shakeſ, 

To SURBA'TE, $Gr-bi't. v. a. [ olbatir, Fr.] 

Jo bruiſe and batter the feet with travel; 
to haraſs; to fatigue. 

Tlheir march they continued all that night, the 
horſemen often alighting, that the foot might 
ride, and others taking many of them behind 

them; however they could not but be extremely 
weary and ſurbated. Clarendm. 

Chalky land ſurbates and ſpoils oxen's fect. 

Morlimer. 

SuRBE'T, sür- bet“. The participle paſſive ct 

ſurbeat, which Spenſer ſeems to have 

for /urtate. 4 | A hear 


divine 
Heer, 


A bear and tyger being ud 
net fight on Lybick ocean wi e, 
1 * with feet ſurbet, 
_ Whom they in equal prey hope to divide, Sper/. 


— 


f | 
To SURCEA'SE, sür-s&'s. v. N. ur and ceſſer, 


Lat. br 
1 PR at an nd ; toſtop; to ceaſe; to be 


in uſe or being. 
” gre favours will my prayers 8 
ing my ſuit, you give me all; 
37 — 5 oy 9 1 muſt needs ſurceaſe; 
' For 1 have made your godhead fall. Donne. 
4. To leave off; to practiſe no longer; to 
27 Ily. ; 15 
ar y A 5 from God, to deſpair that 
creatures unworthy ſhall be able to obtain any 
thing at his hands, and under that pretence to 
- ſurceaſe from pray ers, as bootleſs or fruitleſs offices, 
were to him no leſs injurious than pernicious to 
our own ſouls. Hooker, 
Nor did the Britiſh ſquadrons now ſurceaſs 
To gall their foës o' erwhelm'd. 2 Philips. 
80 pray'd he, whilſt an angel's voice from high 
Bade him ſarceaſe to importune the ſky. Harte. 
Ta SURCEA'SE, 8Qr-8C's. v. a, To ſtop; to 
put an end to. Obſolete. 
* All pain hath end, and every war hath peace ; 
But mine no price, nor prayer, may ſurceaſe. Spenſ. 
Sucks E, sür-sc's. u. . Ceſſation ; ſtop. 
It might very well agree with your principles, 
if your diſcipline were fully planted, even to ſend 
out your writs of ſurcegſe unto all courts of Eng- 
land for the moſt things handled in them. Hooker, 


SURCHA'RGE, sür-tsha'rdzh. 2. / [ ſurcharge, | 
Fr. from the verb.] Burthen added to bur- 
then; overburthen ; more than can be well 
borne, | 

The air, alter receiving a charge, doth not re- 
ceive a ſurcharge, or greater charge, with like ap- 
petite as it doth the firſt. Bacon's Natural H. tory. 

An object of ſurcharge or exceſs deſtroyeth the 
ſenſe; as the light of the ſun, the eye; a violent 
ſound near the ear, the hearing. Bacen's Nat. Hip, 


— 


The moraliſts make this raging of a lion to be a | 


 furcharge of one madnefs upon another. I. Eftrange. 
To SURCHA'RGE, $ur-tshardzh. v. a, [ur- 
charger, Fr.] To overioad; to overbur- 
then. | ; 
They put upon every portion of land a reaſon- 


able rent, which they called Romeſcot, the which | 


might not ſurcharge the tenant or frecholder. 
| 5 Sbpenſer on Treland, 
Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed his enemy, ſurcbarged with the 


— 
— 


pleaſures of ſo rich a city. Knles's Hiſt. of the Turks. | 


Foe; More remov'd, 4 
Leſt heav'n, ſurcbarg'd with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils, Milton's Par. Loft 
Ee ceas'd, difcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Furclarg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of words, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
When graceful ſorrow in her pomp appears, | 
Sure ſhe is dreſs'd in Meleſinda's tears: | 
Tour head reclin'd, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a roſe ſurcharg'd with morning dew. | 
S | Dryden. 


 SVRCHA'RGBR, sür-tshà'r-dzbür. u. J [from | 


ſurcharge.] One that overburthens. 


SURCUNGLE, sür-sing'l. u. r and cingu- 
RT 267 8 J. [fur eingu- 


1. A girth with which the burthen is bound 
upon a horſe. 8 5 

2. The girdle of a caſſock. | 

Juſtly he choſe the furcingle and gown. Marvel. 


"SWRCLE,. 8hrkl, u. / [ /urculus, Lat.] A 


| =" a twig; a ſucker, Not in general | 
A 1 an arboreous excreſence, Or ſuperplant, 
| 2 ich the tree cannot aſſimilate, and therefore 
Iprouteth' not forth in boughs and ſurcles of the 

© ſhape unto the tree. ; 


<> ; Vor. II. Ns XX. AF 


mY 


2 Neun. | | 


SUR 


Ihr baſilica dividing into two branches below | 
the cubit, the outward ſendeth two ſureles unto the 

thumb. Brown, 
SUu'RCOAT, sür-köt. 2. /. { ſurcot, old Fr. ſur 

and coat.] A ſhort coat worn over the reſt | 


of the dreſs, * 


The honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, 
parliament-robes, the ſurcoat and mantle. Camden. 
The commons were beſotted in exceſs of apparel, 
in wide ſurcoats reaching to their loins. Camden. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 
Their ſwords, their ſhields, their ſurceatt were the 
ſame. | Dryden. 
SURD, surd'. adj. [ /urdus, Lat.] 
I. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe of hearing. | 
2. Unheard ; not. perceived by the ear. 
3. Not expreſſed by any term. | 
ob sSur'-dit-y, u. J. [from ſurd.] Deaf- 
neis. | 


SURDNU'MBER, sürd-nüm'-bür. 2. /. [from 
furdand number.] That is incommenſurate 
with unity. : 

SURE, sho'r. adj. { /ur, Fr.] 

1. Certain; unfailing ; infallible. | 

The teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, and giveth 
wiſdom unto the ſimple, Pſalm xix. 7. 
Who knows, 

Loet this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
Is doubtful ; that he never will, is ſure. 


| 


2. Certainly doomed. 
Our coin beyond ſea is valued according to the 
ſilver in it: ſending it in bullion is the ſafeſt way, 
and the weightieſt is ure to go. Locke. 

3. Confident; undoubting ; certainly.know- 
Ing. F 

5 Friar Laurence met them both; 
Him he knew well, and guefs'd that it was ſhe: | 
But, being maſk'd, he was not /ure of it. Shale/p. 
Let no man ſeek what may befall; 
Evil he may be /ure. | Milton, 
The youngeſt in the morning are not ſure 
That till the night their life they can ſecure. Denb. 
While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen? 
In wars renew'd, uncertain of ſucceſs, 
Sure of a ſhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 
If you find nothing new in the matter, I am /ure 
much leſs will you in the ſtyle. 
Be filent always, when you doubt your ſenſe 
And ſpeak, though fare, with ſeeming diffidence. 
=. Pope. 

4. Safe; firm; certain; paſt doubt or dan- 
Ser. 
Becht ſhall put it out of one's poſſeſſion 
or power. | ; 


Thy kingdom ſhall be /are unto thee, after that | 
thou ſhalt have known that che Heavens do rule. 


, Dan. iv. 26. 


He bad me make ſure of the bear, before I fell 


his ſkin. | EO 2 Eſtrange. 
They would make others on both ſides /ure of 


6. To be ſure, 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. I 


Hake. | 


To make ſure is to ſecure, fo as that 


pleaſing, in preference to inſtruction. Dryd. Daf e. | 


They have a nearer and ſurer way to the felicity 
of life, by tempering their paſſions, and reducing | 
their. appetites. | Temple. 

A peace cannot fail, provided we make ſure of 
Spain. gg Temple. 

Revenge is now my joy; he 's not for me, 
And I'll make ſure he nc'er ſhall be for thee, Dryd. 

I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 

All to make ſure the vengeance of this day, 


Which even this day hasruin'd. Dryden” s Span. Fryar. | 


Make Cato e, and give up Utica, ' 
Cæſar will ne'er refuſe thee ſuch a trifle. Addiſon. 


They have reaſon to make all actions worthy of | 


obſervation, which are ure to be obſerved. Atterb. 
5. Firm; ſtable ; ſteady; not liable to failure. 
Thou the gariand wear'it ſuccellively; |} 
Vet though thou ſtand'{t more ſure than I could do, 


— £ 


Thou art not firm enough,  Shake/p, Henry ” 


SUR 
T wiſh your horſes fwiſt and ſure of fort, 
And ſo I do commend you to their backs. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


I wrapt in ſure bands both their hands and feet; 
And caſt them under hatches. Chapman. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence; 
The /ureft guard is innocence, Roſcommon. 
Partition firm and ſure the waters to divide. 
4 | » Milton, 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will 
call pulling vp the old foundations of knowledge 
and certainty : I perſuade myſelf that the way I 
have purſued, being conformable to truth, lays 
thoſe foundations ſurer. Locke, 
To prove a genuine birth, ; 
On female truth aſſenting faith relies: - 
Thus, manifeſt of right, I build my claim, | 
Sure founded, on a fair maternal fame. Pope's Odyſ. 


expreſſion: more properly be /ure. 

Objects of ſenſe would then determine the views 
of all ſuch, to be ſure, who converſed perpetually 
with them. Atterbury. 

Though the chymiſt could not calcine the caput 
mortuum, to obtain its fixed ſalt, fo be /ure it mult 
have ſome. Arbathnit, 


SURE, Sho, adv. [ ſurement, Fr.] Certainly 


without doubt ; doubtleſs. It is generally 
without emphaſis ; and, notwithſtanding ' 
its original meaning, expreſſes rather doubt 
than aſſertion. | 
. Something, ſure, of ſtate | 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. Shaleſp. 
Her looks were fluſh'd, and ſullen was her mien, 
That ſure the virgin goddeſs, had ſhe been 
Aught but a virgin, muſt the guilt have ſeen, Addiſ. 
Sure the queen would wiſh him ſtill unknown ; 
She loaths, deteſts him, flies his hated preſence, 
| Smith, 
Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deſerves bet- 
ter uſage than a bad critick. Dope. 


SUREFO OTED, shör-füt“-Id. adj. [/ure and 


Foot.) Treading firmly; not ſtumbling, 
True earneſt ſorrows, rooted miſeries, 
Anguiſh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 
Surefouted grieſs, ſolid calamities. 
SU'RELY, shö'r-Iy. adv. [from ſure.] 
i. Certainly; undoubtedly ; without doubt. 
It is often uſed rather to intend and 
ſtrengthen the meaning of the ſentence, 
than with any diſtin and explicable 
meaning. | : 
In the day that thou cateſt thereof thou ſhalt 
ſurely die, Geneſis. 
Thou ſurely hadſt not come ſole fugitive, Milt. 
He that created ſomething out of nothing, ſurely 
can raiſe great things out of ſmall. South. 
The curious have thought the moſt minute af- 
fairs of Rome worth notice; and ſurely the con- 
ſideration of their wealth is at leaſt of as great 
importance as grammatical criticiſms. Arbuthnot, 
Surely we may preſume, without affecting to ſit 
in the ſeat of God, to think ſome very falkble 
men liable to errors. WD CESS Waterland, 
2. Firmly ; without hazard, 5 
| He that walketh righteouſly, walketh ſurely. 

3 8 | 15 Dfalms. 
Su' KEN ESS, shô'r- nfs. x. . from ſure.] Cer- 
8 orcs = PN 

The ſubtle ague, that for /zreneſs ſake 
Fakes its own time th' aſſault to make. Cors/ey, - 


He diverted himſelf with the ſpeculation: of the | 


feed of coral; and for more ſureneſi he repeats it. 
— | 8 _ Woodward, 
SU RETESHTP,8h0'r-ty-Ship. 1. . Hfrom ſur cty.] 


act of being bound for another.. 
Idly, like priſoners, which whole months will 
1 0% e 8 
That only ſuretiſbip hath braught them there. Donne. 
If here not clear'd, no ſuretiſbip can bail 


Condemned debtors from thi eternal gaol. D. 


S.H- Hath 


Certainly. This is a vicious 


Herbert, 


'The office of a ſurety or bondſman; the | 


. 


. 


He that hath woundcd h's nei, : 
| a 's neil . 
the expences of the ſurgeon, and e. 15t 


SUR 
Now comes the fick hour that his ſurfeitMmade ; 
Now ſhall he try his friends that flatter'd him. 


SUR 
Hath not the greateſt flaughter of armies been | 
effected by ſtratagem? And have not the faireſt 


"8 tied to 
Incidents, 


eſtates been deſtroyed by ſuretiſbip ? South. Se. Rithard II. | | 75 
SU'RETY, <h&r-te. 1. / Cu reti, Fr.] Why, diſeaſe, doſt thou moleſt | Tho*moſt wete ſorely wounde . er. 
1. Certainty; indubitableneſs. Ladies, and of them the beſt ? Thees gens ſoon deſpoil'd them of their . 

Knows a ſurety that thy ſeed ſhall be a ſtranger Do not men grow ſick of rites,  _ And ſome with ſalves they cure. 5 
i Gen. xv. To thy altars, by their nights | $SU'nGEONRY, sür-dzhüne r „5 

, ity ; | LE. Spent in ſurfeits ? Ben Jonſon. hun- rg.) u. ſ. for chi. 

2. Security; ſafety. pen 


There the princeſſes determining to bathe, 
thought it was ſo privileged a place as no body 
durſt preſume to come thither; yet, for the more 
furety, they looked round about. Sidney. 

3, Foundation of ſtability ;- ſupport. 
| We our ſtate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedignce holds; 
On other ſurety none. Milton. 
4. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 
She call'd the ſaints to ſurety, | 
- That ſhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to.yourſelf. Sbaleſp. 
5- Security againſt loſs or damage; ſecurity | 
for payment. | | 3 
There remains unpaid 
A hundred thouſand more, in /urety of the which 
One part of Aquitain is bound to us. Shlakeſp. 


Surfeits many times turn to purges, both up- 
wards and downwards, Bacon Naturel Hiſtory. 
Peace, which he lov'd in life, did lend 

Her hand to bring him to his cnd; © IS 

When age and death call'd for the ſcore, _ | 
No /urfeits were to reckon for, Craſtaw. 

Our father | 

Has ta'en himſelf a ſurfeit of the world, 


1 


| 


Otroay. 
SU'RFEITER, Sur'-fit-Ur, 1. J. {from ſurfeit.) 
One who riots ; a glutton. 
I did not think 


For ſuch a petty war. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat. 


feit and water.] Water that cures ſurfeits. 
A little cold-diſtilled poppy water, which is the 


SU'RGERY, $tir-dyher- . 


unſound part of the body 


ſcrvice. 


And cries, it is not fafe that we ſhould taſte it.. 


This am'rous ſurfeiter would have donn'd his helm ö 
|  SURLILY, 8Gr-ly-lF, adv. [from ſarhy.] In 
SU'RFEIT WATER, 5ur”-fit-wi'-thr. 2. / [ /ur-| 4 lu 
SU'RLISESS, $tr'-19-nis. 2. /. [from {yr 


Turn»; ? 
manual Operation, 5 
1 gery to cut G7 eve; 


The act of curing by 
It would ſeem very evi 


7, Which, being hy ths 
d 0 1 ? C3 ny UTE 
ye means regovered, might afterwards 


a0 200d 
operyer 
Strapgely viſited people <A 
The mere deſpiir of f XS 
mere ol 8 of jurgery, he cures. Sha}, M7 
They are often tarred over with the furgeryof gur 


ſheep, and would you have us kiſs tar? $5927; 


* / . - a by 
SU RGY, 8Urdzh'-F. adj. [from ſurge.] Riling 
in billows. © | f 


Do publick or domeſtick cares conſtrain 
This toilſome voyage o'er the /urgy main? 2,4, 


a ſurly manner. 


554 


Gloomy moroſeneſs; ſour anger. 


6. Hoftage ; bondſman ; one that gives ſecu- 0 | | 
| {bus pale they mect ; their eyes with fury burn; 


rity for another ; one that is bound for an- true /urfeitwater, with eaſe and abſtinence, often 


FP 


other. 0 end«òs diſtempers in the beginning. | Locke. None greets; for none the greeting will return; 
That you may well perceive I have not wrong*d SURG E, zurdzh'. 72. FL [from ſurgo, Lat.1 A ö 710 * dumb ſuriineſs, cach arm d with care 
you, | ſwelling ſea; wave rolling above the gene-] His foe profelt, as brother of the war. Df 5, 


One of the greateſt in the Chriſtian world _ 


[2 


. ral ſurface of the water; billow; wave. 
Shall be my ſurety. Shak. All's well that en I avcll. 


SU'RLING, sur'-ling. 2. /. [from ſurl-,} 4 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidit | 


four morole fellow. Not uſed. 


Il Will be ſurety for him; of my hand ſhalt thou 
Gengſis, xliii. 9. 
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Xequire him. 
Yet be not ſurety, if thou be a father; 
Love is a perſonal debt: I cannot give 
My children's right, nor ought he take it. Herbert. 
All, in infancy, are by others preſented with the 
deſires of the parents, and interceſſion of rei; 
that they may be early admitted by baptiſm into the 
ſchool of Chriſt, Hammond. 


Sv'/nFace, sur“ fés. n. /. [ /ur and Face, Fr. 
Superficies ; outſide ; ſuperfice. It is ac- 
cented by Milton on the laſt ſyllable. | 
Which of us who beholds the bright ſurface 
Of this ethereous mold, whercon we ſtand. Milton. 
Errours like ſtraws upon the ſurface flow; 
He who would ſearch for pearls muſt dive below. 
: OE | Dryden. 
All their ſurfaces ſhall be truly plain, or truly 
ſpherical, and look all the ſame way, ſo as together 
to compole one even ſurface. 


To SU'RFEIT, $ur'-fit. v. a. {from /ur and 
faire, Fr. to do more than enough, to overdo.] 
To feed with meat or drink to ſatiety and 

- ſickneſs; to cram overmuch, 5 
5 The ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores. Shateſp. 

20 Su'rFEIT, sür'-flt. v. x. To be fed to 

_ ſatiety and ſickneſs. | 
They are as ſick that ſurfeit with too much, as 
they that ſtar ve with nothing. Shak, Merch. of Ven. 

Take heed leſt your hearts be overcharged with 
furfeiting and drunkenneſs. Luke, xxi. 34. 


Though ſome had ſo {urfeited in the vineyards, | 


and with the wines, that they had been left behind, 


the generoſity of the Spaniards ſent them all home. | 


| Claren don. 

They muſt be let looſe to the childiſh play they 
- fancy, which they ſhould be weaned from, by 
being made to ſur/eit of it. Locke. 


Sv'nrEIT, 8dr/-fit. 2. . {from the verb.] 


Sickneſs or ſatiety cauſed by overfulneſs. 
When we are ſick in fortune, often the /u: feits 
of our own behaviour, we make guilty of our diſ- 


afters the ſun, the moon and ftars. Shah. King Lear. | 


How ill white bairs become a fool and jeſter 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a-kind of man, 
30 Jurfeitiwell'd, jo ald, and ſo profane. 


zl 


Newton's Opticks. | 


her dying words. 


any. 
The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and mon- 
ftrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole : 
I never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. 
He trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him. Shak. Tempe, 
It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves 


| Shakeſp. 


ſionate ſurges, . 
IF, The ſulph'rous hail 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath laid 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling. MiJton's Par. Loft. 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north: 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar . 
Purſues the foaming ſurges to the ſhore. Dryden. 
Thetis, near Iſmena's ſwelling flood, 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep 
In heaps his ſlaughter'd ſons into the deep. Pope. 


To SURGE, Surdzh'. v. n. [from ſurgo, Lat.] 
To ſwell; to riſe high. - 
From midſt of all the main 
The ſurging waters like a mountain riſe, Spenſer. 
He, all in rage, his ſea-god fire beſought, 
Some curſed vengeance on his ſon to caſt; .. 
From ſurgiag gulfs two monſters ſtraight were 
| brought. 5 Spenſer. 
The ſerpent mov'd, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as ſince ; but on his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze! Milt. Par. Loft. 
Surging waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' aſſault renew, 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 


& andys. 


converſation from chirurgeon.] One who 
cures by manual operation; one whoſe 
duty is to act in externa maladies by the 
direction of the phyſician. | | 
The wound was palt the cure of a better ſurgeon 
than myſelf, ſo as I could but receive ſome few of 
| | Sidney. 
I meddle with no woman's matters; but withal, 


Sbg. Heary IV. 


2 


: 


4 


all the raging ſurges, unruled and undirected of | 
Spenfer. | 


of Hero and Leander, drowned in the uncompaſ- 


The ſleeping tyrant's interdicted door, 


railings, and evil ſurmiſings. 
Sv'sGEOx, sür'-dzhüͤn. x, /, [corrupted by | - Dr. 


I am a ſurgeon to old ſhoes, Shateſp. Julius Ceſar. 


Theſe four ſurlings are to becommended to ficyr 
Gaulurd. a 


Ga uden. 


SU RL, sur'-ly. adj. [from run ſour, Sax.) 


Gloomily moroſe ; rough; uncivil ; ſour; 
hlently angry. | 
"Vis like you ?ll prove a jolly ſarly groom, 
That take it on you at the firſt ſo roundly, $44, 
That /urly ſpirit, melancholy, _ 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 


Making that idiot laughter keep men's cyes, 


And ſtrain their checks to idle merriment. 
Shakeſp. King Jobr. 

Againſt the capitol I met a nog Lo 

Who glar'd upon me, and went /:1y by, 

Without annoying me. Shale p. Julius Cæſu. 
Repuls'd by /urly grooms, who wait before 

| Dr den. 
What if among the courtly tribe 

You loſt a place, and ſav'd a bribe ? 

And then in ſurly mood came here 

To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 

And fierce againſt the whigs harangu'd? Sit. 

The zephyrs floating loofe, the timely rains, 


Now ſoften'd into joy the ſurly ſtorms, Therm, 
To SURMI'SE, sür-mi'z. v. a. [ /urmiſe, Fr! 


To ſuſpect; to image imperfectly; to ima- 
gine without certain knowledge. 
Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of ſenſe, 


yea ſomewhat above capacity of reaſon, ſomewhat 


divine and heavenly, which with hidden exultation 


it rather ſurmiſeib than conceiveth : ſomewhat i 


ſeeketh, and what that is directly it knoweth not; 
yet very intentive deſire thereof doth fo incite it, 
that all other known delights and pleaſures are laid 
aſide, and they give place to the ſcarch of this but 
only ſuſpected deſire. i Hooker, 
Of queſtions and ſtrifes of words cometh eic, 
wp; + Tim. VI. 4. 
Surmiſe not 5 
His preſence to theſe narrow bounds confin'd, Mil. 
It waſted nearer yet, and then ſhe knew 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis d, was true. Dy 
This change was not wrought by altering if 


form or poſition of the earth, as was ſurmiſed 7 


a very learned man, but by diſſolving it, Moadto. 


Surm1'sE, sür- mf z. n. ,L ſurmiſe, Fr.] 18: 


perfect notion; ſuſpicion; imagination 
not ſupported by knowledge. Ps 


SUR SUR 
Another ſhall ſubſcribe with his hand unto the | r. The act of taking unawares; the ftate of 
Lord, and. ſarname himſelf by the name of Iſrael. being taken unawares. 
| Jſaiab, xliv. 5. Parents ſhould mark heedfully the witty excuſes 


Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen of their children, eſpecially at ſuddains and furpri= 
pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues together by the ears, 


woe” 8 U N 
„ 0 nrivate urmiſcs, whereby the thing it- 
bY dined th better or worſe ; if juſt and allow- 
| le reaſons might lead them to do as they did,- 
then are theſe cenſures fruſtrate. Hooker. 
They were by law of that proud tyranneſs, 


— 
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No ſooner did they eſpy the Engliſh turning 
dom them, but they were of opinion that they fled 
towards their ſhipping : this ſurmiſe was occa- 

| Goned, for that the Engliſh ſhips removed the day 


ſurprixe and ſet purpoſe. South. 
He whoſe thoughtsare employed in the weighty 

cares of empire, is not preſumed to inſpect minu- 

ter things ſo carefully as private perſons; the laws 


The common praiſe it bears. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, 

Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

Surpaſſeſt far my naming ! how may 1 | 


ſals ; but rather mark than pamper them. Motlon. 
Provok'd with wrath, and en vy's falſe iurmiſe, was /irram:d Rupographus. Peacham on Drawing. This let him know, | 

Condemned to that dungeon mercileſs, | How he, ſurnam'd of Africa, diſmiſs'd { Left, wilfully tranſgreſſing, he pretend 
Where they ſhould live in woe, and die in wretch- In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. Surpriſal, unadmoniſh'd, unforewarn'd. 4 
edneſs. | Spenſer, God commanded man what was good; but the | Milton's Paratiſe Loft, - = 
: . My compaſſionate heart devil ſurnamed it evil, and thereby baffled the com- I ſet aſide the taking of St. Jago and St. Do- 19 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold mand. | South, mingo in Hiſpaniola, as ſurprizes rather than en- | \ 
The thing, whercat it trembles by ſurm/'e. Shak. | Ty Surp A'ss, suͤr-Päs“. v. a. [ ſurpaſſer, Fr.] counters. ; f Bacon. ; F 
My thought, whoſe murthering yet is but fan- To excel; to exceed; to go beyond in ex- This ſtrange ſurpriſal put the knight | 
| taſtical, 8 cellence. . And-wrathful ſquire into a fright. * Hudibras. 1 
* Shak my ſingle ſtate of man, that function f 481: | There is a vaſt difference between them, as vaſt HY 
Shakes ſo my ungie 1 7 The climate 's delicate, : f g | i 
js \mother'd in ſurmiſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | pertile the ifle, the temple much ſurpaſſing as between inadvertency and deliberation, between in 


before. | — Hayward. Adore thee, author of this univerſe ? Milton. therefore reheve him againſt the ſurpriſes and ma- 
a "FE; We double honour gain | Achilles, Homer's hero, in ſtrength and courage chinations of deceitful men. Davenaut, 
From his ſurmiſe prov'd falſe. Milton. ſurpaſſed the reſt of the Grecian army. 2. A diſh, I ſuppoſe, which has nothing in it. 


Dryden. 

Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſer, De den. 

Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, Pope. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he 

actually diſowns, unleſs his practices contradict his 

profeſſion ; not upon ſmall furmiſes, Swift. |) 

70 SURMOU NT, SUr-mou'nt. V. A. (ſure 
monter, Fr.) | i 

1. To riſe above. 


The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 
©  over-reach and ſurmcunt all winds and clouds. 


Naleigb. 


A nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heav'nly form her fellows did ſurpaſs, 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains. Dryden. 

Under- or near the line are mountains, which, 
for bigneſs and number, ſurpaſs thoſe of colder 
countries, as much as the heat there ſurpaſſes that 
of thoſe countries. 85 Moodevard. 


SURPA'SSABLE, SUr-pas'-ebl. adj. [from ſur- 
paſs and able.] That may be excelled. Did. 
SURPA'SSING, 8Ur-pas'-sing. participial adj. 
(from ſurpaſs.] Excellent in an high degree. 
O thou! that, with ur ping glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole domimion like the god 
Of this new world. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
His miracles proved him to be ſent from God, 
not more by that infinite power that was ſeen in | 


, 1 | 1 them, than by that ſurpaſſing goodneſs they de- 

- its baſe ingratitude to him, he had many invitations 3 
to return at the head of the Perſian fleet; but he monſtrated to the world. 1 a an. 
rather choſe a voluntary death. S$ wife, SURPA'SSINGLY, sür-päs“-sing- lx. adv. [from 
3. To ſurpals ; to exceed. furpaſfng.] In a very excellent manner. Did. 
What ſurmounts the reach SU'RPLICE, $Ur'-plls. n. /. [ ſurpelis, ſurplis, 
Of human ſenſe, I ſnall delineate fo, Fr. ſuperpellicium, Lat.] The white garb 


Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, 
Or that fantaſtick diſh ſome call ſurpriſe. 
| King's Cookery, 
3. Sudden confuſion or perplexity. 
To SURPRI'SE, s$ur-pri'z, v. a. Cle Fr 
from ſurprendre;] | | 
1. To take unawares; to fall upon unex- 
pectedly. es 
Ihe caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe, 
Seize upon Fife, give to the edge,o' th* ſword 
His wife, his babes. Shakeſp, Macbeth, 
Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like men in miſts, 
Diſcover who d the ſtate ſurprize, 
And who reſiſts. Ben Fonſon. 
Bid her well beware, 
Left, by ſome fair appearing good ſurpris'd, 
She dictate falſe, and miſinform the will. Milton. 
How ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 
A weaker may ſurpriſe, a ſtronger take? Pape. 
Who can ſpeak | 
The mingled paſſions that furpriz'd his heart! 
85 Thomſon. 


2. To conquer; to overcome. 
Though no reſiſtance was made, the Engliſh had 
much ado to ſurmount the natural difficulties of the 
place the greateſt part of one day. Hay rvard. 
He hardly eſcaped to the Perſian court; from 

v hence, if the love of his country had not ſur mounted 


By lik ning ſpiritual to corporeal forms, 


As may expreſs them beſt. Millon's Parad. Loft, 


SURMOU'NTABLE, sur- mou'nt-ëbl. adj. [from 
Jurmount.] Conquerable ; ſuperable. 


SURMOU/NTER, sür-mou'nt-ür. 2. / [from 


ſurmoumt.] One that riſes above another. 
SURMOU NTING, $SUr-mou nt-ing. 2. /. The 

act of getting uppermoſt. | 
SU'RMULLET, $ur'-inul-lit, 2. /. Lnugil, Lat.] 


which the clergy wear in their acts of mi- 
niſtration. ; 8 
It will wear the ſurplice of humility over the 
black gown of a big heart. 
 Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
The cinctus gabinus 1s a long garment, not un- 
like a furplice, which would have trailed on the 
ground, had it hung looſe, and was therefore ga- 
thered about the middle with a girdle, Addijon. 


| 2. Toaftoniſh by ſomething wonderful. 


at the bigneſs of the camel. L' Eftrange. 
3. To confuſe or perplex by ſomething ſudden. 
| Up he ſtarts, diſcover'd and /urpris'd. Milton, 
SURPRI'SING, sür-prfz-Ing. participial adj. 
from ſurpriſe.] Wonderful; raiſing ſudden 
wonder or Concern. „ 
The greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon, 


People were not fo much frighted as ſurprired 


'SU'sPLUS, sur'-plus. ? /. 
SU'RPLUSAGE, $tr'-plis-6dzh. 8 /* | 
. ur and plus, Fr.] A ſupernumerary part; 
overplus; what remains when uſe is ſatisfied. 
If then thee lift my offered grace to uſe, 
Take what thou pleaſe of all this ſurpluſage; 
If thee liſt not, leave have thou to refuſe. Spenſer. 
That you have vouchſaf d my poor houſe to viſit, 
It is a ſurplus of your grace. Shakeſp. | 
When the price of carn ſalleth, men give over 


A ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
SURNAME, sür'-nàm. u. . { ſurnom,-Fr.] 
1. The name of the family; the name which 
one has over and above the chriſtian name. 
Many whichw. re mere Engliſn joined with the 
Iriſt, againſt the king, taking on them Iriſh habits 
aud cuſtoms, which could never fince be clean 
viped away; of which ſort be moſt of the ſurnames 
that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mungan, 
which now account themſelves natural Iriſh: Sp | | 
He, made heir not only of his brother's king- ſurplus tillage, and break no more ground. 
dom, but of his virtues and haughty thoughts, and e | Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
of the ſurname alſo of Barbarofia, begau to aſpire | We made a ſubſtance ſo diſpoſed to fluidity, * 
to the empire. EKunolles' Hiſtory, | that by fo ſmall an agitation. as ouly the ſurpluſaze . They overcommen, were deprived 
The epithets of great men, monſieur Boileau is of that which the ambient air is wont to have Of their proud beauty, and the one moicty 
of opinion, were in the nature of furnames „and re- about the middle even of a winter's day, above Trausform'd to fiſh for their bold ſurguedry. &penſer. 
peated as ſuch, , 5 5 Pope. what it hath in the firſt part. Boyle. | Late-born madeſty | x 
2. An appellation added to the original name. The officers ſpent all, ſo as there was no ſurp!u- | Hath got ſuch root in eaſy waxen hearts, 
I er ausge of treaſure; and yet that all was not ſuffi- | That men may not theniſelves their own good parts 
My ſarname Coriolanus : the painful ſervice, cient. „ without fulpe@ of farquedry. © * | Downe. 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood ' * Whatſoever degrees of aſſent one affords a pro- | SURREBU'TTER, sür- re- büt tür. 2. . [In 
Shed lor my thankleſs country, are requited poſition beyond the degrees of evidence, it is plain | law.] A ſecond rebutter; anſwer to a re- 
„5 with that Jurname. Dhakeſp. Coriolanus, all that ſurpluſage of aſſurance is owing not to the butter. A term in the courts. 
N sur nam. v. a, f furnommer, love of truth. . | | | Los le. 
2%; rom the noun.] To name by an ap- Surex1!'sAL, sür-prf“z-El. 7 2. J. [ ſurpriſe, Fr. 2 
pellation added to the original e. ” SURPRI'SE, pers. . * action, oppoſite te * | | 
ET ths 125 i | | | | | : | 7 124% 4; 16.64 11. ION | g gy 


however /urpri/ing and extraordinary, are no more 
than what are expected from him. Adlliſ. Spectator. 
SURPRISINGLY, SUr-prt'z-ing-lf. adv. [from 
ſurpriſing.) To a degree that raiſes wonder; 
in a manner that raifes wonder, | 
If out of theſe ten thouſand we ſhould rake the 
men that are employed in publick buſineſs, the 
number of thoſe who remain will be ſurprizingly 
little, . : Addiſon. 
 $U'RQUEDRY, sür-kwe-dry. n. /. [ fur and 
cuider, old Fr. to think-] Overweening ;z 
pride; inſolence, Obſolete. 


— 


SURREJOVNDER, sür-rCdzhoi'n-dür. . > 
[ furrejoindre, Fr. In law.] A ſecond defence 


8 


— 


3 = 


— ä 


riendre, old Fr.] 
x. To yield up; to deliver up. 


A: The act of yielding. 


Lat.] To put in the place of another. 


SUR 


- rejoinder of the defendant, which the civili- | 


ans call triplicatio. | Bailey. 
To SURRE'NDER, sür- rènd'-dür. v. a [ /ur- 


Solemn dedication of churches ſerves not only 
to make them. publick, but further alſo to ſurren- 
der up that right which otherwiſe their founders 
might have in them, and to make God himſelt 
their owner. © ; Hooler. 

Recal thoſe grants, and we are ready to ſurren- 
der ours, reſume all or none. 

a. To deliver up to an enemy: ſometimes 
with ap emphatical. | | 
Ripe age bade him ſurrender late, 
His life and long good fortune unto final fate. 
Fairfax. 


He, willing to ſurrender up the caſtle, forbade his 


ſoldiers to have any talk with the enemy. Knolles. | 


Surrender up to me thy captive breath; 
My pow'r is nature's pow'r, my name is Death. 
; | Harte. 
To SurRE'NDER, sür-rènd-dür. v. x. To 
yield ; to give one's ſelf up. 
This mighty Archimedes too ſurrenders now. 
" a © Glanville, 
SURRENDER, sür- rend“ dür. 7 7. /. from the 
SURRE NDRY, 8ar-rend/-dry.y verb.] 


| Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, | 
And meek ſurrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On our firſt father. 
Having muſtered up all the forces he could, the 

. Clouds above and the deeps below, he prepares for 


42 ſurrender ; aſſerting, from a miſtaken computa- 
tion, that all theſe will not come up to near the | 


- quantity requiſite. Mood ward. 

6 Juba's ſur render | 
Would give up Africk unto Cæſar's hands. Adalſan. 
2: The act of reſigning or giving upto another. 
If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſi- 


tion as he bears, this laſt /urrender of his will but | 


offend us. |  Shateſp. 

That hope quickly vaniſhed upon the undoubted 

intelligence of that ſurrender. Clarendon. 

As oppreſſed ſtates made themſelves homagers 

to the Romans to engage their protection, ſo we 

ſhould have made an entire ſurrendry of ourſelves | 
to God, that we might have gained a title to his 
deliverances. Decay of Piety. 
In paſſing a thing away by deed of gift, is re- 


. quired a ſurrender on the giver's part of all the | 


z'roperty he has in it; and to the making of a 
thing ſacred, this ſurrender by its right owner is 
neceſſary. South. 


_ . SURRE'PTION, 8Ur-r6p'-shtin. 2. /: [ ſurreptus, | 


Lat.] Sudden and unperceived invaſion or | 
_ intruſion. 2 5 
Sins compatible with a regenerate eſtate, are 


ſins of a ſudden ſurreption. Hammond. 
SURREPTITIOUS, sur-rep-tish'-as, adj. 


[furreptitius, Lat.] Done by ſtealth; gotten | 4: To meaſure and eſtimate land or buildings. 


or produced fraudulently. 5 
Scaliger hath not tranſlated the firſt; perhaps 
ſuppoſing it ſurreptitious, or unworthy ſo great an 
aſſertion. | Brown. 
The Maſorites numbered not only the ſections 


and lines, but even the words and letters of the | 


Old Teſtament, the better to ſecure it from ſur- 
reptitious practices. Government of the Tongue. 


A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many ſur- 


reptitious ones have rendered neceſlary. 


, Letter to Publiſber of Pope's Nee 2. Superintendence. 
SURREPT1I' TIOUSLY, S$Ur-rep-tish'-as-1F. adv. | 3. Menſuration 
__ . [from ſurreptitious.] By ' ſtealth ; fraudu- 


lently. | | 
Thou haſt got it more ſurreptitionſiy than he did, 
and with leſs effe&. Government of the Tongue. 


' ToSV/RROGATE, $ar'-r0-gat. 1. a. [/urrogo, | 


Davenant. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, | 


70 SURVE'NE, sür-vè n. v. a. [ /urvenir, Fr.] 


SUR 


Su“ Nr, sür-rö-gàt. n, , { ſurrogatus, | 
Lat.] A deputy; a delegate ; the deputy 
of an ecclefiaſtical judge. | 

SURROGA'TION, 8fir-r6-ga'-shtn. n. / { ſurro- 
gatio, Lat] The act of putting in another's 
„ | 

To SURROU'ND, sur- rou'nd. v. a. [/urronder, | 
Fr.] To environ; to encompaſs; to encloſe 

on all fides. „ | 

Yelling monſters that with ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaweſt. Milton. 
Cloud and ever- during dark 7 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men | 
Cut off. Milton. 


| 


* 


Bad angels ſeen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
Twix upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires. Milton. 
As the bodies that ſarround us diverſely affect 
our organs, the mind is forced to receive the im- 
preſſions. | So Locke. 


SuRsO'L1D, sür-söòb-Id u. J. {In algebra.] The 
fourth multiplication or power of any num- 

ber whatever taken as the root. Treuoux. 
 SURSO LID Problem, sür-sòl-Id prob'-lim. ./. 
[In mathematicks.] That which cannot be 
reſolved but by curves of a higher nature 
than a conick ſection. Harris, 


SURTOU'T, sar-to't. 1. /. [Fr.] A large coat 
worn over all the reſt. 
The ſurtout if abroad you wear, | 
Repels the rigour of the air ; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior. 
Sir Roger ſhe mortally hated, and uſed to hire 
fellows to ſquirt kenne-water upon kim, ſo that 
he was forced to.wear a ſurtout of oiled cloth, by | 
which means he came home pretty clean, except 
where the ſurtout was a little ſcanty... Arbutbnot. | 


| 


| 


— 


of 


. To ſupervene; to come as an addition. 


. . - | 
Hippocrates mentions a ſuppuration that /ur- 


conſumption. | Harvey. * 
To SURVEY, sur-vè'. v. a. ( ſurweoir, old Fr. | 
1, To overlook ; to have under the view; to | 

view as from a higher place. | 

Roundhe ſurveys, and well might where he ſtood, 
So high above. Milton. 


Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance | 


hold, ; | EY 


Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 
His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 


2. To overſee as one in authority. 
3. To view as examining, 
The huſbandman's ſelf came that way, 


Of cuſtom to ſurvey his ground. Spenſer. 
Early abroad he did the world ſurvey, 
As if he knew he had not long to ſtay. Waller. 


With alter'd looks _ 
All pale and ſpeechleſs, he ſurvey*d me round. Dryd. 


SURVE Y, 8ur-veC'. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. View; proſpect. 5 
Her ſtars in all their vaſt ſurrey 
Uſeleſs beſides ! - | 
Under his proud ſurvey the city lies, 
And like a miſt beneath a hill doth riſe. Denham. 
58 No longer letted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag'd deſire, 
___ Oferlooks the neighbours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at ev'ry houſe his threat'ning fire. Dry2. 


Milton. 


4 * 


SURVE'YOR, sür-veé“- Ur. 2. ſ. [from ſurvey.) 
1. An overſeer; one placed to ſuperintend 
others. | | | 
BEE Wer 't not madneſs then, 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold? 


=Y 


venes lethargies, which commonly terminates in a | 


Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore, Denham. | 


Biſhop Fox was not only a grave cour ſell 


| | 6 10 ＋ for 
war or peace, but alſo a good furny, of works, 


a Bacon 2 vent 
2. A meaſurer of land. VI. 


| Should we ſurvey 
The plot of ſituation, and the mode! , 
Queſtion ſurveyors, know dur own eſtate 
How able ſuch a work to undergo, 
To weigh agzainſt his oppoſite, SHaleſp. Henri Iv 
Decempeda was a mceaſuring-rod for taking the 
dimenſions of buildings; from hence canis be. 
cempedator, for a ſurveyor, uſed by Cicero. 
8 Arlullinot on Aliment., 

SURVE'YORSHIP, sür-vs-Ar-ehlp. x. J. (from 

ſurvepor.] The office of a ſurveyor. 

To SUR. VUEW, SUr-viif. . a. [ /urwecir, old Fr] 
To overlook ; to have in view; to ſurvey. 
Not in uſe. h 

Thar turret's frame mo! admirable was, 
Like higheſt heaven compaſſed around, 

And lifted high above this earthly maſs, 
Which it ſurvieww'd, as hills do lower ground. $zey, 

To SURVI VE, sür-vi'v. v. 7. { ſupervivs, Lat. 

ſurvi vre, Fr.] | | 

1. To live after the death of another. 

I'll aſſure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that the ſurvives we, 


Ta all my lands and leaſes whatſvever. SIA. 
Thoſe that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love, _ 
8. 418%. 
Try pleaſure, 


Which, when no other enemy ſurvives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. 
2. Tolive after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal ſame fur. 

viveth, and flouriſheth in the mouths of all pcopl:, 
Spenſer, 

The love of horſes which they had alive, 

And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. Dr dan. 

The rhapſodies, called the Characteriſticks, 
would never have ſurvived the firſt edition, if they 
had not diſcovered ſo ſtrong a tincture of inſid- 
lity. | ; f h Watts, 

3. Fo remain alive. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch-wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years; 
Now length of fame, our ſecond life, is loſt, 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boat; 
Our ſons their fathers? failing language ſce, 

And fuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. Pt. 


SuRvY'VER, sür-vl'v-Ur. x. /. [from ſurvive] 
One who outhves another. 
Pour father Joſt a father, 
That father, his; and the /ur»ivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term, 
To do obſequious ſorrow. Shateſp. Hanli. 
Although ſome died, the father beholding 0 
many deſcents, the number of /urvivors mull ſtill | 
be very great. Brown, 
I did diſcern 
From his ſurvivors, | could nothing learn. Denbar. 
Her majeſty is heir to the ſurvivor of the lite 
| king. f | Sifh 


Denham, 


| SURvi'VERSHIP, sür-vl'v-ür- ship. 2./. (from 


furviver.) The ſtate of outliving ancther, 
Such offices granted in reverſion were void, ur 
leſs where the grant has been by Vr. 
| 9 7 Parergite 
SUSCEPTIBILITY, $Us-8&p-ty-bil-It-y. 1. . 
(from /u/ceptible.} Quality of admitting 
tendency to admit. 4 
The ſuſceptibility of thoſe influences, and 
effects thereof, is the general providential _ 
whereby other phyſical beings are governed. Hal. 


| SUSCE'PTIBLE, sds-sep-Ubl. ads. (. 


tible, Fr. Prior has accented this 5 
perly on the firſt ſyllable.] Capable 0! 3 
mitting ; diſpoſed to admit. 

_ He moulded him platonically to bis on ida, 
delighting firſt in the choice of the materia 


Sbalgſp. Henry VI. 


cauſe he found him lille of good rm cli 


In kr years they are mere /uſciþ1;b]- of | 


yictoous impreſſions than afterwards, when ſoli- 


-0 


io ar inclinations. 
a5 5p minds are narrow, and uſually /a c- 
s r , 
0 words the ſuſceptible flame, 
. "mT Prior. 
Soscg ? Triox, süs-sep/-shün. n. J. [ /uſreptus, 
Lat.] Act of taking. ; 
A canon, promoted to holy orders before he is 
of a lawful age for the /ſuſcepticn of orders, ſhall 
have a voice in the chapter. Aylife's Parergon. 
SySCE/PTIVE, süs-sep-tlv. adj. from ſuſceptus, 
Lat. This word is more analogical, though 
ſels uſed, than ſiſceptible.] Capable to admit. 
Since our nature is ſo /u/ceptive of errours on all 
fides, it is fit we ſhould have notices given us how 
far other perſons may become the cauſes of falſe 
judgments. : 3 N atts's L.ogick. 
SUsC1'PIENCY, sGs-sIp'-yen-Sy. n. J. [from 
ſeipient.] Reception; admifhon. 
SUScIFIENT, süs-stp-yènt. 1. /. [ /uſcipiens, 


Lat.] One who takes; one that admits or 


receives. | 1 
To SU'SCITATE, süs-sY-tàt. v. n. ¶ /uſciter, 
Fr. ſuſcito, Lat.] To rouſe; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effects, and 
only ſuſcitates thoſe forms whoſe determinations 
are ſeminal, and proceed from the idea of them- 

ſelves. | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

SUSCITA'TION, 808-s5-ta'-shin. 1. / [ /uſci- 
tation, Fr. from ſu/citate.] The act of rouſing 
or exciting. 5 

To SusPEcT, s{is-pekt', v. a. [ ſuſpicio, ſuſ- 
pectum, Lat.] 25 

1. To imagine with a degree of fear and jea- 
louſy what is not known. | 

Nothing makes a man /uſþe& much, more than 
to know litcle; and therefore men ſhould remedy 


ſuſpicion by procuring to know more. Bacen. 
Let us not then ſupect our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure. | Milion. 


From her hand 1 could ſſpect no ill. Milton. 
2. To imagine guilty without proof. 
Though many poets may ſiſpect themſelves for 
the partiality of parents to their youngeſt children, 
I know myſclf too well to be ever ſatisfied with 
my own conceptions. Dryden, 
Some would perſuade us that body and exten- 
ſion are the ſame thing, which changes the ſignifi- 
cation of words; which I would not ſ/þ:# them 
of, they having ſo ſeverely condemned the philo- 
ſophy of others. 2 Locke. 
3. To hold uncertain ; to doubt. 
| cannot forbear a ſtory which is ſo well at- 
teſted, that J have no manner of reaſon to ſuſpe# 
the truth, : 3 Aadiſon. 
To By SPECT, $us-PEkt”, v.n. To imagine 
guilt. ä | 
f I /z/pe# without cauſe, let me be your jeſt. 
; | * | Shakeſp, 
SUSPE/CT, süs-pèkt'. part: adj. [ ſuſpect, Fr.) 
Doubtful. 5 
Sordid intereſts or affectation of ſtrange rela- 
tions are not like to render your reports ſaſpect or 
partial. 5 / Glanville. 
SUsPE'cT, süs-pèkt' n. /. [from the verb.] 
ion; imagination without proof. Ob- 
10lete. 4 


No fancy mine, no other wron 1 ſpect, : 
Make me, O virtuous ſhame, . 
5 | „ Sidney. 
The ſale of offices and towns in France, 
© TV they were known, as the ſulpeR is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. 
| g 5 | Shateſp. 
* My moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaft 
f ubt and Juſ7e9, alas are plac'd too late, 
You ous have fear'd falſe times, when you did 


| 1 ES Shaleſp. 
: There be ſo many falſe prints of praiſe, that a 
man may juſtly hold a ſaſpect. Bacon. 
* ö PE "DL. "hat 


"71. 
* Eftrange. 


hought at once. Locle on Education. 
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( 


4 


| 


1 


1. 


SUS 


Nothing more jealous than a favoutite towards 


the waining time and /a/pe& of ſatiety. 
They might hold ſure intelligence 


Among themſelves, without „y ect t' offend. Dan, 
If the king ends the differences, and takes away 


the ſiſſeeb, the caſe will be no worſe th 
two duelliſts enter the field. 


To SUSPEND, süs-pënd'. . 4. [ ſuſpendre, Fr. 


ſuſpendo, Lat.] 


As twixt two equal armies fate 
Suſperds uncertain victory; 

Our ſouls, which, to advance our ft 
Were gone out, hung *twixt her and m 


1, To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 


Wotton. 


an when 
Suckling 


ö 
ö 


ate, 
e. Donne. 


eonſiderable to be produced on the contrary fide, 
there /u/pen/e or diſſent are often voluntary. Locke. 
Whatever neceſſity determines to the purſuit of 


real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, de- 
Itheration and ſcrutiny, whether. its latisfaction 


milleads from our true happineſs. Licke. 
3. Stop in the midſt of two oppoſites. 
For thee the fates, fevercly kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure or from pain. Pope. 
SusPE'NSE, -8U3-pens'. adj. [ ſuſpenſus, Lat.] 
1. Held from proceeding, | 
The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though ſteep, /« {perſe in heav'n 
Held by thy voice. Milton's Paradife Lot. 


It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of | 2. Held in doubt; held in expectation. 


Serapis there was an iron chariot / 


loadſtones; which ſtones removed, the chariot fel! | 


and was daſhed to pieces, 
2. To make to depend upon. 
God hath in the ſcripture ſuſpended the 
of eternal life upon this condition, that, 


obedience and holineſs of life, no man ſhall ever 


ſee the Lord. 


3. To interrupt; to make to ſtop for a time. 


The harmony 


Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment 


The thronging audience. 


The Britiſh dame, fam'd for reſiſtleſs 


Contends not now but for the ſecond place; 


Our love /ſu'pended, we neglect the fair 


For whom we burn'd, to gaze adoring here. Gravy. 
4. To delay ; to hinder from proceeding. 
Suſſend your indignation againit my brother, till 


you can derive from him better teſtimon 
intent. bt 
His anſwer did the nymph attend; 


Her looks, her ſighs, her geſtures all did pray him; 
But Godfrey wiſely did his grant ſuſpend, 
He doubts the wort, and that a while did tay him. 


To themſelves I left them; 
For I /uſpend their doom. 
The reaſons for ſuſþending the play 
founded. 


This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their ſteady proſecution of 
true felicity, that they can /u/#end this proſecution | 
in particular caſes, till they have looked before 


them, ; | 
5. To keep undetermined. 


— 


A man may ſuſpend his choice from being de- 
termined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he 
has.examined whether it be really of a nature to 


make him happy or no. 


6. To debar for a time from the execution of 
an office or enjoyment of a revenue. 


Good men ſhould not be / ende from 


ciſe of their miniſtry, and deprived of their liveli- | 
hood, for ceremonies which are on all hands ac- 
' Sanderſon. 
The biſhop of London was ſummoned for not 


knowledged indifferent. 


ſuſpending Dr. Sharp. 


SusPE'NSF, süs-pèns“. u. J. [ ſyſpens, 
penſus, Lat.] 


mination; indetermination. 
Till this be done, their good afſection 
the ſafety of the church is acceptable; but 
they preſcribe us to preſerve it by, mu 
W 

; Such true joy's /»ſpenſe 


What dream can l preſent to recompenſe ? Waller, 
Ten days the prophet in /uſpecrſe remain'd, 
Would no man's fate pronounce ; at laſt conſtrainꝰd 


By Ithacus, he ſolemnly deſign'd 
Me for the ſacrifice. | 
2. Act of withholding the judgment. 


In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 


view are of moſt moment, yet there are 


grounds to ſuſpe that there is fallacy,or 


ended by 


Brown. | 


| 
promiſe 


without 


Tillotſon. 


Milton. 
The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate ſo near, 
At once ſuſpends their courage and their fear. Denb. 


grace, 


y of his 
Shakegſp. | 


Fairfax, 


Milton. 
were ill 
Dryden. 


Locle. 


Locle. 


the exer- 


Swift. 


Fr. / | 


1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty or deter- | 


towards 
the way 
| reſt in 

Hogker, 


| — 9 
| 


2 


ſufficient 


* 


The ſell- ſame orders allowed, but yet eſtabliſhed 
in more wary and ſuſpen/e manner, as being to 
ſtand in force till God ſhould give the opportunity 
of ſome general conference what might be belt 
for every of them afterwards to do; had both pre- 
vented all occaſion of juſt diſlike which others 
might take, and reſerved a greater liberty unto 
the authors themſelves, of entering unto further 
conſultation afterwards. _ | Hooker. 

This faid, he fat; and expectation held 
His looks /»/penſe, awaiting who appear'd | 
To ſecond or oppoſe. Milton. 

SUSPE'NSION, $U8-pen'-shan, 2. /. © ſuſpenſion, 
Fr. from 8 

. Ad of making to hang on any thing. 

2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 


3. Ack of delaying. 


Had we had time to pray, 
With thouſand vows and tears we ſhould have 
1 ſought, ä | 

That fad decree's /uſpen/ianto have wrought. Waller. 
4. Act of withholding or balancing the judg- 

ment. | 
In his Indian relations, whercin are contained 
incredible accounts, he, is ſurely to be read with 
ſuſpenſion; theſe are they which weakened his au- 


thorities with former ages, for he is ſeldom men- 


tioned without derogatory parentheſes. Brown, 
The mode of the will, which anſwers to dubi- 
tation, may be called /uſprn/ion; and that which 
in the fantaſtick will is obſtinacy, is conſtancy in 
the intellectual. . Grew. 
5. Interruption ; temporary ceſſation, | 
Nor was any thing done for the better adjuſt- 
ing things in the time of that ſuſpenſiun, but every 
thing left in the ſame ſtate of unconcer nedneſs as 
before. | TY | Clarendon. 
6. Temporary privation of an office : as, 
the clerk incurred ſuſpenſion. | 


SUSPE/NSORY, sil8-pen'=SUr-y. - adj, [/- 


penſoire, Fr, ſuſpenſus, Lat.] That by which 
any thing hangs. 8 
Thefe are ſeveral parts peculiar to brutes which 
are wanting in man, as the ſeventh or / pen ſory 
muſcle of the eye. Kay. 
SUSPICION, sus-plsh'-an, 2. /. { ſuſpicion, 
Fr. /uſprcio, Lat.] The act of ſuſpecting; 
imagination of ſomething ill without proof. 
This ſſpicion Miſo for the hogziſh ſhrewdneſe 
of her brain, and Mopfa for a very unlikelyenvy, 
ſtumbled upon. ee Ne. 
Suſpicions amongſt thoughts are like bats a- 
mongſt birds, they ever fly by twilight; they are 


to be repreſſed, or at the leaſt well guarded, for 


they cloud the min. acon. 
Sufſpicion all our lives ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes; 
For treafon is but truſted like a fox, £ 
Who, ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh*d and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. Shale. 
Though wiſdom wake, {u{þi-7on ſleeps © 
At wiſdom's gate; and to ſimplicity | 
Reſigns her charge, while goodneſs thinks no ill 
Where no ill ſeem. Miltou's Paradiſe Loft. 
3 süs-pish- us. adj. [ fuſpiric/us, 
at.]--: LEN 


proofs as 55 Inclined to ſulpeQ, inclined to imagine ill 15 


— 


without proof. 
| Os, Nature 
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ulpicious.] Tendeney to ſuſpicion. 


70 SUSPI/RE, süs-spłr. v. u. L/uſpiro, Lat.] 


JI. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 


2. To ſupport ; to keep fr 


3. To maintain; to keep. 


8 Us 


Nature itſelf, after it has done an injury, will 
for ever be /uſ/icious, and no man can love the per- 
ſon he ſuſpects. ; 
2. Indicating ſuſpicion or fear. 


A wiſe man will find us to be rogues by our | 5. To bear; to endure. 


faces: we have a ſuſpicious, fearful, conſtrained 


countenance, often turning and linking through | 


narrow lanes. Swift. 
3. Lube to ſuſpicion ; giving reaſon to ima- 
ine ill, | 1 8 
a They, becauſe the light of his candle too much 
drowned theirs, were glad to lay hold on ſo colour- 
able matter, and Ware er forward to traduce him 
as an author of /«/picious innovations. Hooker, 
I Tpy a black ſuſpicions threat' ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, Shot. 


Authors are ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be ſwal- | 


lowed, who pretend to deliver antipathies, ſym- 


South. | He dooms to death, aſſerting publick right. 
| Dryden ZEneid. 


1 


81 


8 WA 


His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 2 Sv'TURE, shé“-tshür. . . [ futurg 
7 


And long ior arbitrary lords again, 


Can Ceyx then /#/ain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern'd forſake the ſweets of life? Dryd. 
Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ſuſtain 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ? Dryd. 


The mind ſtands collected within herſelf, and 


ſuſtains thee ſhock with all the force which is na- 
tural to her; but a heart in love has its founda- 


tions ſapped. Addiſon. ) 
6. To bear without yielding. 
Sachariſſa's beauty 's wine 
Which to madneſs doth incline ; 
Such a'liquor as no brain 7 RL 
That is mortal can ſuſtain. Walter. 


pathies, and the occult abſtruſities of things. 7. Toſuffer; to bear as inflicted. . 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. : 
| 1 
i 


His life. 

Private, unactive, calm, contemplative, | 

Little ſuſpicious to any king, Milton. 
Many miſchievous inſects are daily at work, to 
make people of merit ſuſpicious of each other. Pope. 
SUS$SPI CIOUSLY), suͤs-plsh“- us ly. adv. {from 
ſuſpicious.) | | 
t. With ſuſpicion. | | 
2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion. 2 | 
_ His guard entering the place, found Plangus 
with his ſword in his hand, but not naked, but 
ſtanding ſu/picicuſly enough, to one already ſul- 
picious. Sidney. 
SusP1'CIOUSNESS, süs-plsh“-üUs- nls. 2. [from 


doo make my eſtate known ſeemed impoſſible, 
by reaſon of the /u/picrouſneſs of Miſo, and my 
young miſtreſs. ; Sidney. 
SUSPIRA'TION, süs-spy-ra-shün. . / [/uf- 
piratio, from ſuſpiro, Lat.] Sigh; act of 
fetching the breath deep. 1 0 
Not cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy /«/piration of forc'd breath, Hs 
That can denote me truly, Shakeſp. 
In deep /u/pirations we take more large gulphs 
ol air to cov] our heart, overcharged with love or 
ſorrow. | | More, 


i. To figh; to fetch the breath deep. 
2. It ſeems. in Shakeſpeare to mean only, to 


begin to breathe ; perhaps miſtaken. for | 


reſbire. 5 b | 
Since the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday /»/pire, | 
There was not ſuch a gracious creature born. Ma. 


To SUS TAI N, süs-tä'n. v. 4. [/ouftenir, Fr, | 
* 


ſuſtines, Lat.] | 


Ihe largeneſs and lightneſs of her wings and 
tail ain her without laſſitude. | More, 

Wh Vain is the force of man, 
To cxuſh the pillars that the 25. ſallain. Dryd. An. 
om ſinking under 


))½V / ĩðù2L 
T̃lhe admirable curioſity and ſingular excellency 
of this deſign will /in the patience, and ani- 
mate the induſtry, of him who ſhall undertake it. 
eg ee ee be Swe e "Bo Holder. 
If he have no comfortable expectations of ano- 
ther life to /yfain him under the evils in this world, 
he is of all creatures the moſt miſerable. Tillotſon. 


3 Do. What eee 
Will he convey. up thither to /ufain 
Himſelf and army? | 


But it: on her, not ſhe on it depends; a | 

For ſhe the body dorh ſuſtain and cheriſh. Davies. 
My labour will jaflain me. 
4. To help; to relieve ; to aſſiſt, 
11” They charged, on pain of perpetual dilple afure, | 
neither to entreat for him, or any way /u/tain him. 


Milion. 


| 
1} 
_ | 


N 
| 
| 
| 


| 


+ 


| 


| 


| 


WE 
Ie Milton. | 


| 


Shateſp. 


If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall /u/tain more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Were it I though death menac'd would enſue 
This my attempt, I would ſu/tain alone 
The worſt, and not perſuade the. Milton. 
SUSTA1L NABLE, $4s-ta'n-Ebl. adj. /o enable, 
Fr. from ſuftain.] That may be ſuſtained. 
SUSTAYNER, süs-tä'n-ür. 2. /. {from /:/tain.] 
r. One that props ; one that ſupports. 
2. One that ſuffers ; a ſufferer. 
8 Thyſelf haſt a ſuftainer been 
Of much affliction in my cauſe. Chapman's Tliad. 


SU'STENANCE, $Us'-t&-nEns.' n. J. [ /oufte- | 


nance, Fr.] 
1, Support; maintenance. 


Scarcely allowing himſelf fit ſuſtenance of life, 


rather than he would ſpend thoſe goods for whoſe 
ſake only he ſeemed to joy in life. Sidney. 
There are unto one end ſundry, means: as for 


the ſuſtenance of our bodies many kinds of food, many | 


| ſorts of raiment to clothe our nakedneſs. Hooker. 
Is then the honour of your daughter of greater 


moment to her, than to my daughter her's, whole | 


ſuſtenance it was? Addifon, 


1. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. 4” 


Ihe experiment coſt him his life for want of 
ſuſtenance. L' Eſtrange. 
The ancicnts were inventers of all arts neceſſary 

to life and ſuſtenance, as plowing and ſowing. 

| a : Temple. 
SUSTENTA'TION, süs-tén-tà-shün. 2. /. [/. 
tentation, Fr. from /uftento, Lat.] 

1. Support; preſervation from falling. 
Theſe ſtreams once raiſed above the earth, have 
their aſcent and /ufteatation aloft promoted by the 
air. i | | Boyle. 


— 


2. Uſe of victuals. 


A very abſtemious animal, by reaſon of its fri- 
gidity and latitancy in the winter, will long ſubſiſt 
without a viſible/uftentati;n. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

3. Maintenance; ſupport of life. 
When there be great ſhoals of people, which 
go on to populate, without foreſecing means of 
life and ſuſtentation; it is of neceſſity that once in 
an age they diſcharge a portion of their people 
upon other nations. | Bacon. 
SUSURRA'TION, shö-sür-rà“-shün. 1. /. {from 
ſuſurro, Lat.] Whiſper ; foft murmur. 


SUTE, süt'. 1. / [for /uite.] Sort, I believe 
only miſprinted. 1 — | | 
Touching matters belonging to the church of 

Chriſt, this we conceive, that they are not of one 

„ 3 Hooler. 

SU'T LER, gut Jur. n. J. | /eeteler, Dut. adler, 

Germ.] A man that ſells provifions and 

liquor in a camp. o 

3 I ſhall /e be | 
. Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shak. H. V. 
Send to the ſutler's; there you're ſure to find 


The bully match'd with raſcals of bis Kind, Dryd. 


1. A manner of ſcwing 


or ſtitching. g. 

cularly of ſtitching . =x 
Wounds, if held in clote contact for o 
reunite by inoſculation: to maintain this fiew..: 
ſeveral ſorts of ſutures have been invetited ; 3 
now chiefly doſcribed are the interry Wr 
|  glovers, the quilled, the twiſted and * 
tures; but the interrupted and twiſted are fe 
the only uſeful ones, Sharp's 85 8 
2. Suture is a particular articulation 
bones of the cranium are Joined one to a 
ther by four /utures. Sine 

| Many of our veſlcls degenerate into ben 
and the /utures of the ſkull are aboliſhed in old 


gery, 
: the 


age. Arbuthn 
| SWAB, swdb'. 1. J. [/avabb, Swed.] Ak. 
of mop to clean floors, | 
To SWAB, swöb'. v. a. [rpebban, Sax.] ＋70 
clean with a mop, It is now uſed chiet; 
at lea, | ; 
He made him r the deck. Shelvock's Vds, 
SWA BBER, 8wOb'-bur, 2. /. [ fawabber, Dut, 
A ſweeper of the deck. 1 85 
The maſter, the fzvabber, the boatſwain and 1 
j Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery, 
= . Shateſp, 
Was any thing wanting to the extravagance 
this degenerate age, but the making a tarpawlin 


and a /vabber the hero of a tragedy? Den, 


0] To SWA'DDLE, Swod'l. 4), A. [7pedan, dax.) 


I. To ſwathe; to bind in cloaths, generally 
uled of binding new-born children. 
s Inveſted by a veil of clouds, 
And /evaddled as new-born in ſable ſhrouds; 
For theſe a receptacle I deſign'd. Saldy:, 
How ſoon doth man decay ! 
When cloths are taken from a cheſt of ſweets, 
To fwad{lle mfants, whoſe young breath 
Scarce knows the way ; 
Thoſe clouts are little winding ſheets, 
Which do conſign and ſend them unto death, 
Herbert, 
They /zvadd/ed me up in my night-gown with 
long pieces of lincn, till they had wrapt me in 
about a hundred yards cf ſwathe, 


2. To beat; to cudgel. 
_ word, | | 
Brecat on the bench, great in the ſaddle, 

| That could as well bind o'er as ſzvadile, Hulibrar 


SWA'DDLE, 8woa'l, z. .. [from the verb.] 
Cloaths bound round the body, 

I begged them to uncaſe me: no, no, ſay they; 

and upon that carried me to one of their houſes, 

and put me to bed in all my Adil nu. Adiſ. 


SWA'DDLINGBAND, swod-Hng-bänd. ! 
2 


{ 


Adli in. 


A low ludicrous 


SW A DDLINGCLOATH, 8wod'-ling-kloth, 
9WADDLINGCLOUT, 8wod'-ling-klout. 
| [from favaddle.] Cloth wrapped round a 
| New-born child. | 
! From thence a fairy thee unweeting reſt, 
There as thou ſlept'it in tender /rvaddlingband, 
And her baſe elfin brood there for thee leſt : 
Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fai- 
ries theft. | Wy Sperſere 
That great baby you ſee there is not yet out of 
his fro addlinp-clouts. Shaleſp. Hani. 
The ſwaddlingbands were purple, wrought with 
gold. 55 Dryden, 


ToSWAG, swag”. v. n. [rwan, Sax. ſeveiginy 
 HUand.} To fink down by its weight; to 
hang heavy. 5 : 

© They are more apt, in fevaggins down, to pierce 

with their points, than in the jacent poſture, an 
crevice the wall. ; | Watt: 
Being a tall fiſh, and with his ſides much com- 
pPreſſed, he hath a long fin upon his back, and 20. 
OG TELLING to it on his belly ; by which be 1s 
« tne better I 10ag97ng ON 
6 ſides, 2 rel, or from ſagging a 
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7, As, awi'g, n, a. [from afwaze.] To 
gut” +0 ſoften; to mitigate. 
en Ant words have pow'r to ferage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 3 
And are as balm to feter'd wounds. Milton, 
"Nor wanting pow 'r to mitigate and fzvage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, an. chaſe 


; bt. and fear from mortal minds. 
Anguiſh, and —_ | Milton. 


1 will love thee 


| tumultuouſly proud and inſolent. 
gre ? ſauabble fevagger ? and diſcour ſe fuſ- 


opinions, and to boaſt infallibility of knowledge. 


|  Glanville's Scepſis. 
Many ſuch aſſes in the world buff, look big, | 


ſtare, dreſs, cock, and freagzer at the ſame noiſy 
rate. | L'Eftrange. 
Fi He chuck'd, 
And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a foot to ground, 
But ſvagger d like a lord. 8 
Confidence, how weakly ſoever founded, hath 
ſome effect upon the ignorant, who think there 
is ſomething more than ordinary in a ſtoaggering 
man, that talks of nothing but demonſtration. 


Tillotſon. 


To be great, is not to be ſtarched, and formal, 
and ſupercilioas; to /zvagger at our footmen, and 
browbeat our inferiours. Collier on Pride. 

What a pleaſures it to be victorious in a cauſe ? 
to ſtoagger at the har? for a lawyer I was born, 
and a lawyer I will be. Arbuth. Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 
| SWA'GGERER, 8Wag'-ger-vr. z./, from Ab g- 
ger.] A bluſterer ; a bully ; a turbulent noiſy 
fellow. | 

He's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater: 

wou may ſtroke him as gently as a puppy grey- 
= hound. |  Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
| SWA gor, swäg“-gy. adj. [from ag.] De- 
pendent by its weight. 17 
The beaver is called animal ventricoſum, from 
his /zoaggy and prominent belly. Brown's ulg. Err. 
| SWAIN, 8Wa'n, 1. J Ly pein, Sax. and Runick.] 
1. A young man. | 


That gcod knight would not ſo nigh repair, , 


Himſelf eſtranging from their joyance vain, 
Whoſe fellowſhip ſeem'd far unfit for warlike 

Javain. | EIS | Spenſer. 
2. A country ſervant employed in huſbandry. 
| It were a happy life | 
To be no better than a homely ſwain, + 


3- A paſtoral youth. 


Bleſt ſroains ! whoſe nymphsin ev'ry grace excel; 


Bleſt nymphs! whoſe ſwans thoſe graces ſing ſo 
well. 5 7; Pape, 
Leave the mere country to meer country /xvains, 

And dwell where life in all life's glory reigns. 

; | Harte. 
SVAINMOTE, swä'n-möt. 1. . | rwvainmotus, 
on Lat.] A court touching matters of the 

Ns kept by the charter of the foreſt 

wice in the year. This court of favainmote 

18 as incident to a foreſt, as the court of 

_ Piepowder is to a fair. Ihe /wainmote is 2 
court of freeholders within the foreſt. 
JJ 
| 75 vent 821. Ls a, [rpelan, 'Sax. to 
r, kindle.] To waſte or 


ke any z to melt: as, the candle wales. 


Dryden. 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


S WA 


SwA'LLET, swöl'-Ht. 2. / Among the tin- 


miners, water breaking in upon the miners | 
Bailey. | 


at their work. 
SWA'LLOW, swöl 5. A. . [palepe, Sax. 
Hirundo.] A ſmall bird of paſſage ; or, as 


the winter, 
The fwullow follows not ſummer more willingly 
than we your lordſhip. Shateſp. Timon. 
| Daffodils, 
That come before the ſwallow dares. | Shakeſp. 
The /7valiows make uſe off celendine, and the 
linnet of euphragia. | More. 
When /:ea!/2zes fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would bt clear, Gay. 


To SWA LLOW, 8wol'-l16, v. a. [rpelzan, Sax. 
Fſavelgen, Dut.] | 
I, To take down the throat. 
| If little faults 


Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall weſtretchoureye, | 


Whole capital crimes chew'd, .xval/oww'd, and di- 
geſted, | | 


Appear before us! Sha leſp. Henry V. 


Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the 


country; and muſt therefore /2val/ozo down opi- 
nions, as filly people, do empiricks pills, and have 
nathing to do but believe that they will do the 
cure. Locke. 

2. To receive without examination. 

Conſider and judge of it as a matter of reaſon, 
and not ſrvalioau it without examination as a mat- 
ter of faith. ; Locke. 

3. To engroiz; to appropriate: often with 
b emphatical. | 

Far be it from me, that I ſhould /wwa//ozo vp or 
deſtroy. 2 Samuel. 

Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has /vallowed up the honour of thoſe 
who ſucceeded him. | Pope. 

4. To abforb; to take in; to fink in any 
abyſs ; to engulph : with . | | 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches, though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation vp. Shalgſp. 

I may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' grave. 

Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 

Death is ſreallozved uh in victory. I Cor. xv. 54 

If the earth open her mouth and frrallow them 
uß, ye ſhall underſtand that theſe men bave pro- 
voked the Lord. | Numb. xvi. 
In bogs feallow'd uþ and loſt. Miltou. 

He hid many things from us, not that they 
would aero uþ our underſtanding, but divert 
our attention from what is more important. 

| : Decay of Piety. 
| Nature would abhor IT 
To be forced back again upon herſelf, 
And like a whirlpool ſwallow her own ſtreams. 

2 a Dryden, | 
Should not the fad occaſion ſwallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Ad«;/on. 

5. Tooccupy. 

The neceſſary proviſion for life ſwallotus the 
greateſt part of their time. Locke. 

6. To ſeize and waſte. | 

Corruption /zva!low'd what the liberal hand 

Ol bounty ſcatter'd. Themſon's Autumn. | 

7. To engroſs; to engage completely. 

The pricit and the prophet are ſwallowed up of 
wine. | 


8. Swallow impkes, in all its figurative ſenſes, | 
ſome nauſeous or contemptuous idea, ſome- 
thing vf groſſneſs or of folly * 1 

SwA'LLOW, 8wol'-16. 1. /. {from tlie verb.] 
The throat; voracity. | 

Had this man of merit and mortification been 
called to account for his ungodly /ccallow, in gorg- 
ing down the eſtates of helpleſs widows and or- 


| 


P7 Og ZE 


phans, he would have told them that it was all for | 


South. 


ö 


N 


ſome ſay, a bird that lies hid and ſleeps in 


dition generally received, but fabulous. 


To SWAP, 8WOPp 


| T/aiah. | | 


charitable uſes, 2 


4 


SW A 


SwAa/LLOWTAIL, 8wol-16-tal, 2. /. A ſpecies 
of willow. WEE 
The ſhining willow they call ſwnllorotal, bee 
cauſe of the pleaſure of the leaf. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
SWA“LLOWWORT, wol -lö-würt. . / Iaſclepia. 


A plant. 


Swan, swäm'. The preterite of /favim. 
SWAMP, swömp'. u. /. { famms, Goth, 


pam, Sax. /uamm, Ifland. fame, Dut. 


ſuomp, Dan. ſwamp, Swed.] A marſh ; a 


bog; a fen. 


Swa'mPY, swom'-py. adj. {from ſwamp.)} 
Boggy; fenny. | | 


Szeampy fens breathe deſtructive myriads. Thom. 


SWAN, swön'. 1. ſ. : [xr pan, SAX, ſuan, Dan. 
ſabgen, Dut. cycnus, Lat.] | 


The is a large water-fowl, that has a long 
neck, and is very white, excepting when it is 
young. ts legs and feet are black, as is its bill, 
which is like that of a gooſe, but ſomething rounder, 
and a little hooked at the lower end of it: the two 
ſides below its eyes are black and ſhining like 
ebony. Swans uſe wings like ſails, which catch 
the wind, fo that they are driven along in the wa- 
ter. They feed upon herbs and ſome ſort of grain 


like a gooſe, and ſome are ſaid to have lived three 
hundred years. There is a ſpecies of ſwans with 


the feathers of their heads, towards the breaſt, 
marked at the ends with a gold colour inclining 
to red. The tan is reckoned by Moſes among 
the unclean creatures; but it was conſecrated to 
Apollo the god of muſick, becauſe it was ſaid tp 
ing melodtouſly when it was near expiring; a tra- 
Calmet, 
1 With untainted eye N 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 


And Iwill make thee think thy ſeven a crow. 8544. 


Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then if he loſe, he makes a ſwwartlike end. Shak, 

The fearful matrons raife a ſcreaming ery, 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky, 
Like that of ſwans remurm'cing to the floods, 

: LSE Dryden, 

The idea which an Engliſhman ſignifies by the 


name ſwar, is a white colour, long neck, black 
| beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all theſe of a 


certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the was» 
ter, and making a certain kind of noiſe, Locke, 


Swa'NSKIN, 8WOn'-skin. . / Lan and in.] 


A kind of ſoft flannel, imitating for warmth 
the down of a ſwan. | 


SWAP, swöp'. adv. [ad ſuipa to do at a ſnatch, 
Iſland.] Haſtily; with haſty violence: as, 


he did it ſavap. It ſeems to be of the ſame 
original, with /aveep. Alow world. 
| . v. 4. To exchange. See 20 
Swor. | | 


SWARD, 8wa'rd. . /. [ /ward, Swed.] | 
r. The Kin of bacon „ 
2. The ſurface of the ground: whence gree 
 faward, or green ſavord- 


Water kept too long looſens and ſoftens the 


| fward, makes it ſubject to ruſhes and coarſe graſs. 


. Nite on Tuſſer. 
The noon of night was paſt, and then the foe 
Came dreadlefs o'er the level ſwart, that lies 


Between the wood and the ſwift ſtreaming Ouſe. 


20 A. Phitiþs. 

To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is 
very dry and combuſtible, . plow up the ſmhartb, 
and burn it. | | Mortimer. 


SWARE, swa'r. The preterite gf auer. 
SWARM, swä'rm. u. ſ. Irpeanm, Sax. ſuerm, 


Put. } 


1. A great body or number of bees or other 


ſmall animals, particularly thoſe bees that 


migrate from the hiye, 
A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, © 


Upon the topmolt branch in clouds alight. / 1 
2 | MEWS: Dns, Ancid. 
2. A multitude ; _ 


To SWART; swä'rt. v. a. 


8 * A 
*. A multitude ; a crowd. 


From this turm of fair advanta 
| You grip'd the generalſway into your hand. Sha. 


If we could number up thoſe prodigious ſebarms 


that had ſettled themſelves in every part of it, they 
would amount to more than can be found. 
| 1 Adliſon on Italy. 
This ſarm of themes that ſettles on my pen, 


, Which 1, like ſummer- flies, ſhake off again, 


Let others ling. 


To SWARM, 8wi'rm. v. 1. [rpeapman, Sax. 
' favermen, Dut.] | | 
1. To riſe as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 


| Toung. 


All hands employ'd, 5 


Like labouring bees on a long ſummer's day 

Some ſound the trumpet for the reſt to /zvarm, 
„ | Dryden, 

Sꝛwarm d on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpied. Gay. 


When bees hang in ſwarming time, they will 


preſently riſe, if the weather hold. Mortimer s Huſb. 
2. To appear in multitudes ; to crowd; to 
throng. „„ 
The mercileſs Macdonel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature | 
. Do ſwarm upon. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
| Our ſuperfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceflary action farm 
About our ſquares of battle.  Shaty/þ. Henry V. 
© What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken'd in me frwarm, while I conſider 
What from within I feel myſelf, and hear 


What from without comes often to my ears! Mili. 


Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the 

: - ſhrine; 8 | 
' In crowds around the ſwarming people join. 
Dryden's Hneid. 


3. To be crowded ; to be over-run ; to be 
thronged. | 
Thefe garrifons you have now planted through- 
out. all Ireland, and every place ſwarms with ſol- 
55.5; p - Spenſer. 
Her lower region ſwarms with all fort of fowl, 
her rivers with fiſh, and her ſeas with whole ſhoals. 
I : | Heel, 
Thoſe days fwarmed with fables, and from ſuch 
grounds took hints for fictions, poiſoning the world 
ever after. : : 
Life fevarms with ills, the boldeſt are afraid, 
Where then is ſafety for a tender maid ? Young, 
4. To breed multitudes, 6 
Not fo. thick frvarm'd once the foil 


— 


5. It is uſed in converſation for climbing a 

tree, by embracing it with the arms and legs. 
SWART, swa rt. adj. [ fwarts, Goth. 
SWARTH, swa'rth.y rpeant, Sax. ſwart, 
Dut.] 97 9 5 ; 
1. Black; darkly brown; tawny. 

A nation ſtrange, with viſage feoart, 

And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 

Through the world then ſwarm'd in every part. 


Spenſer, 
A man | 


Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew. Sþpen/zx. 
Whereas I was black and four? before; 
With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 
That beauty am I bleſt with, which you ſee. 


? . Shakeſþ. Henry VI. | 


| No goblin, or fart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'cr true virginity. 


8 Ve valleys low, : 
On whoſe freſh lap the ſwart ſtar ſparely looks. 
MRS 2 SET OE ARS Ee” neg Milton. 


To blacken; to du. 


I ̃ he heat of the ſun may /wart a living part, or 
even black a dead or diſſolving fleſh, 


1 


 } Feraſting blow. 


Brown. | - 


bh 
| Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milt. Par. Loft. | 


8 Milton. } 
i 2. In Milton it ſeems to fignify gloomy ; ma- 


[from the noun.] 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. |. 


s WA 

ISWARTHILY,  8w4'r-thy-lF. 

1 fawarthy.) Blackly; UE 3 tawnily. 
8, 


adv. 


SwAa'RTHINESS, 8wa'r-thy-nis. n. /. {from 
ue Darkneſs of complexion; tawni- 
Neils. 5 A 
Swa'kTHY, 8war-thy. adj, {See SwWAR T.] 
Dark of complexion; black; duſky; tawny. 
Set me where, on ſome pathleſs plain, 
The fwartby Africans complain. 
Though in the torrid climates the common co- 
lour is black or fevarthy, yet the natural colour of 
the temperate climates is more tranſparent and 
beautiful, Hale s Origin of Mankind.” 
Here ſwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with dejected air. Addiſon. 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 
Their froartby hoſts would darken all our plains, 
- Doubling the native horrour of the war, | 
And making death more grim. Addiſon. 
SWASH, 8Wosb'. 1. f. A cant word.] A figure, 
whoſe circumference is not round, but 


angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. 
| Moxon. 
SwAsH, swö&sh'. . /. [from the verb.] Im- 
_ pulſe of water flowing with violence. Dic. 
To SW ASH, swosh', v. 1. To make a great 
clatter or noiſe : whence /ava/hbuckler, Not 
in uſe.” 
We'll have a ſuaſbing and a martial outſide, 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 


Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember thy 
Sbaleſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
Swa'SHER, $wosh'-ar. n. /. [from fevah.) 
One who makes a ſhow of valour or force 
of arms. Obſolete. | 
| I have obſerved theſe three /rvaſters ; three ſuch | 
anticks do not amount to a man, Shak, Henry V. 
SWATCH, $wotsh'. u. /. A ſwathe. Not in uſe. 
One ſpreadeth thoſe bands ſo in order to lie, 
As barlie in frratches may fill it thereby. 
SWATH, S8wath'. 1. /. [ /awade, Dut.] 
I, Aline of graſs cut down by the mower, 
With coſting and raking, and ſetting on cox, 
Graſſe, lately in ſwatbes, is meat for an ox. Tuſſer, 
The ſtrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 


As ſoon as your graſs is mown, if it lie thick. 
in the tb, neither air nor ſun can paſs freely 
through it. - | | Mortimer. 
2. A continued quantity. | al 
| An affection'd aſs, that cons ſtate without book, 
and utters it by great ſwaths. Sbab. Twelfth Night. 
3. {xp*dan to bind, Sax.] A band; a fillet. | 
| An Indian comb, a ſtick whercof is cut into 
three ſharp and round tecth four inches long: the 
other part is left for the handle, adorned with fine 
{ ftraws laid along the ſides, and lapped round about 
it in ſeveral diſtin& ſwats. _ Grew. 
Long pieces of linen they folded about me, till 
they had wrapped me in above an hundred yards 
of halbe. Guardian. 


bind, as a child with bands and rollers. 
He had two ſons; the eldeit of them at three 
years old, F 
P th' feathiagcloathsthe other, from their nurſery 
Were ſtol'n. 
Their children are never featbed, or bound 


about with any thing, when they are firſt born; 


but are put naked into the bed with their parents 
8 Abbot's Deſeription of the World. | 

Swatb'd in her lap the bold nurſe bore him out, | 
With olive branches cover'd round about. Dryden. | 


'to he. © 


Maſter's feet are ſrbatb'd no longer, 
in the night too oft he kicks, 
Or ſhews his loco-motive tricks. Prior. 


To S War, 8wa., v. a. ( ſchaueben, Germ. to | 


[from | 


N 


Roſcommon. | 


3. To govern; to rule 3. to overpower; tg 


oval; and whoſe moldings lie not at right She could not ſay her houſe, command her fl. 


1 


That do outface it with their ſemblances. SY. 


Tu er. : 


Fall down before him, like the mower's ſꝛua b. 
Shateſp. | 


To SWATHE, 8WYth, v. a. [rpedan, Sax.] To | 


Sbaleſp. Cymb:line. | 


8 WA 


1, To wave in the hand; to move . 
any thing maſſy: as, to ſway the ſec wick 
Glancing fire out of the iron play'd tre. 

1 As ſparkles from the anvil riſe, i 
When heavy hammers on the wedge 


are [way 4. 


2+ To biaſs; to direct to either de ehe, 
Heav'n forgive them, that ſo much have ſwey 
Vour majeſty's good thoughts away from me. 
| took your hands: but was, indeed. 
S⁊oay d from the point, by looking down on Caty 
The only way t' improve our own holy, 

By dealing faithfully with none ; : 

As bowl: run true by being made 
On purpoſe falſe, and to be ſway'd. H. 
When examining theſe matters, let not tempo. 
ral and little advantages ſway you againſt a mr. 
durable intereſt. | Till 


thru, 


influence. 
The lady's mad: yet if 'twere fo, 


_- lowers, | 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing, 
| Shale, 
The will of man is by his reaſon /way'd: 5 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worthier maid. az 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to ey 
The world. Milton 4 Paratiſs Li 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence, : 
That wich moiit curb /ways the ſmooth Sever 
itream, 
Sabrina is her name. | Mitts, 
Lake heed left paſſion /r. 
Thy judgment to do aught, which elſe free wil . 
Would not admit. Milton's Paratiſe Ly, WE. 
The judgment is /zvayed by paſſion, and ſtored | 
with Ipbricous opinions, inſtead of clearly con- 


ceived truths. Glanvill, | 
| This was the race 
To feway the world, and land and fea ſubdue. Dr; 4 

Ts With theſe | went, | 2. 
Nor idle food with unaſſiſting hands, 

When ſavage beaſts, and men's more {zvage bands 1 
Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd; yet thoſe l /aoay's B 
With pow'rful ſpeech: I ſpoke, and they obey'd, 

- : Dryezn, 

They will do their beſt to perſuade the world A 
that no man ads upon principle, that all is fwayd I 
by particular malice. Davenut, N 

To SWAY;.8WAi'. . 7, 
1. To hang heavy ; to be drawn by weigit, 5 

In theſe perſonal reſpects, the balance ci 0 1 

our part. Buam, 
2. To have weight; to have influence. 

The example of ſundry churches, for approves 15 
tion of one thing, doth fwvay much; but jet fill pe 
as having the ſorce of an example only, and 19 mn 
of a law. | Hut, 3. 

3. To bear rule; to govern. 1 
The mind I/ way by, and the heart Theer, 1 
Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor take "_ 4 ; 
| a9? 4, 
Hadſt thou fevay'd as kings ſhould do, 
They uever then had ſprung like anne 
; 2 
5 Aged tyranny ways not as it hath power, 58. x 
às it A ſuffered. 2 5 Sbabeſp. King Lear, 
1 lere thou ſhalt monarch reigg; as 
There didſi not: there let him {till victor d. | on 
$24 | Aue — 7 
Swar, swä“. 2. / (from the verb. At 
1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. * 
T o ſtrike with huge two-hanced feeay. 4 _ .To$ 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and ge 1.4 

Are not you mov'd, when all the 5 . ad 

Shakes like a thing unfirm? SLi. . 10. = 
3. Weight; preponderation; calt o tue i 
"Jace": "> T0 m 

2% Expert 5 
When to advance, or ſtand, or turn def. * 
. 


move. ] 


4 


| 


| Of battle, 


4, Pow! i 


8 W E 


4. Po 
ſeats in the conſiſtory with ſo great number of lay- 


might think their own | ſway 
Joao me TS 1 Hecoler. 
Only retain * 
ame and all th' addition to a king; 
LL. "Hat revenue, Execution of th' hoſt, 
Beloved ſons, be yours. 
Her father counts it dangerous 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much feoay, 
Andin his wiſdom haſtes our marriage, 
To ſlop the inundation of her tears. 
Too truly Tamerlane's ſucceſſors they ; 
Fach thinks a world too little for his /evay. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


. The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Addif. Cato. 


in the end, very few excepted, all became ſub- 
ject to the /zoay of time: other odds there was 
none, ſaving that ſome fell ſooner, and ſome later, 
from the ſoundneſs of belief, : Hooker. 
An evil mind in authority doth not only follow 
the ſway of the deſires already within it, but 
frames to itſelf new deſires not before thought of. 
c „ Sidney. 

They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their ſweepy /way. Dryd. 


To SWEAR, swe'r. v. n. preter. /wore or 
are; part. paſſ. born. [ ſfwaran, Goth. 
rpeman, Sax. /weeren, Dut.] 
| 3. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power; to utter 
REES 5 +-" | 
If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or fevear 
an oath to bind his ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not 
break his word.” Numbers. 
Thee, thee an hundred languages ſhall claim, 
And ſavage Indians tear by Anna's name, 7 wkell, 


2. Jo declare or promiſe upon oath. 

| We ſhall have old j wearing 

That they did give the rings away to men: 

But we ll outface them, and outſwear them too. 
VVV 3 Shakeſp. 

| L gave' my love a ring, and made him eur 

Never to part with it ; and here he ſtands, 

I dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 

Nor pluck it from his finger. 

x I would have kept my word ; 
But, when I feveor, it is irrevocable. 8/. Hen. VI. 
Jacob ſaid, Svear to me; and he fware, unto 
him. Gen ęſis. 


cetes, which he ſo eſteemed, that, as Plutarch re- 
ports, he feoare he had rather loſe all his father's 
images than chat table. 5 Peacham. 
3. To give evidence upon oath. oP 
| i At what eaſe 3 | 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To ſwear againſt you! Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
8 + To obteſt the great name profanely. 

| ule of | vearing the land mourneth. 


Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly; 
wear not. Sbateſp. King Lear. 
None ſo nearly diſpoſed to ſcoffing at religion, 
a5thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to j2vcar 
on trifling occaſions. | Tiulloiſan. 
2 the ſhrill notes tranſpierce the yielding air, 
ud teach the neighb' ring echoes how to abe. 
Mp Es | Young. 
7 wu an, wer. v. a. 5 


adminiſtred.. 


itly /eworn the children of Iſrael. Ex. xiii. 19. 


vom aſhore, man, like a duck: FIRE 
2 duck, III be ſworn, 1 


Let me ſwear you all to ſecrecy ; 


For. II. Ne XX. 


This fort had ſome fcar that the filling up the 


Shakeſp. 


was but to pleaſe the minds of the people, | 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſæuay, 


| 5. Influence; direction; weight on one fide. | 


Shakeſp. | 


Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Polior- | 


| 


Fer. xxiii. IO: | 
| 79 SWEAT, swét'. v. n. preterite bet, ſeated; 


4 


& To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 
| Moles thok the bones of Joſeph ; 1 | 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 


And, to conceal my ſhame, conceal my life, Dry. | 


{ 


] 


S WE 


2. To declare upon oath : as, he ſeuore trea- 
fon again/ bis friend. | 
3. To obteſt by an oath. 1 
Now, by Apollo, king, thou ſevear'/? thy gods | 
in vain, | 
— vaſſal! miſcreant ! Shakeſp. 
SWE ARER, swelr-ür. n. , [from er. A 
wretch who obteſts the great name wan- 
tonly and profanely. | 
And mutt they all be hang'd that ſwear and lie? 
— Every one. 
— Who muſt hang them? 
— Why, the honeſt men, 
hen the liars and ſwearers. are fools ; for 
there are liars and ſwearers enow to beat the 
honeſt men, and hang them up. Shakeſp, 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain: 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuſe : | 
_ Luſt and wine plead a pleaſure, avarice a gain; 
But the cheap ſwearer through his open ſluice 
Lets his ſoul run for naught. Herbert. 
Of all men a philoſopher ſhould be no fwearer ; 
for an oath, which is the end of controverſies in 
law, cannot determine any here, where reaſon only 
muſt induce. | | Brown, 
It is the opinion of our moſt refined /2vearers, 
that the ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſtently 
with true politeneſs, be repeated above nine times 
in the ſame company by the ſame perſon. | 
| Swift's Polite Converſation. 


SWEAT, sweét'. . J. [ppear, Sax. abet, Dut.] 
I, The matter evacuated at the pores by heat 
or labour. 


Sꝛoeat is ſalt in taſte; for that part of the nou- | 


riſhment which is freſh and Tweet, rurneth into 
blood and fleſh; and the beat is that part which 
is excerned. Bucon. 

Some inſenſible efluvium, exhaling out of the 
ſtone, comes to be checked and condenſed by the 
air on the ſaperficies of it, as it happens to ſeveat 


on the ſkins of animals. Boyle. 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy ſeat. Milton, 


When Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 
And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold ſweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 
And rage ſucceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart Dryd. 

Sweat is produced by changing the balance be- 
tween the fluids and ſolids, in which health con- 
fiſts, ſo as that projectile motion of the fluids o ver- 
come the reſiſtance of the ſolids. Arbuthnet. 

2+ Labour; toil ; drudgery. | 

This painful labour of abridging was not eaſy, 
but a matter of e and watching. 2 Mac. ii. 26. 

; The field 5 
To labour calls us, now with t t impos'd. Milt. 
What from Jonſon's oil and eat did flow, 
Or what more eaſy nature did beſtow 
On Shakeſpeare's gentler muſe, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear. Denham. 
3. Evaporation of moifture. _ 

B-ans give in the mow ; and therefore thoſe 
that are to be kept are not to be thraſhed till 
March, that they have had a thorough ſveat in 
the mow.  Mertimer's Huſtan.try, N 


part. paſſ. /aveaten. [from the noun.} 
1. To be moiſt on the body with heat or labour. 


Let them be free, marry them to your heirs, 


Why /ꝛveat they under burthens? 
. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Miſtreſs Page at the door, ſweating and blow- 
ing, and looking wildly, wonld needs ſpeak with 
you. 3 Sbaleſp. 
When he was brought again ta the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
Wich ſuch an agony, he /zveat extremely. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


About this time in autumn, there reigned in the 
city and other parts of the kingdom a diſeaſe then 


* 


be content to fit. 


new; which, of the accidents and manner thereof, 
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A young tall ſquire 
Did from the camp at firſt before him go; 
At firſt he did, but ſcarce could follow ſtrait, 
. Szoeating beneath a ſhield's unruly weight. Cowley« 
2. To toil; to labour; to drudge. N 
How the drudging goblin feet 
To earn his cream bowl duly ſet ; | 
When 1n one night, ere glimpſe of morn, | 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn. Milton. 
Our author, not content to ſee 
That others write as careleſsly as he; 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to pleaſe you, he'd have the poets /veat. 


Y -— 


3. To emit moiſture. 
Wainſcots will went ſo that they run with wa- 
ter. Bacon. 
In cold evenings there will be a moiſture or 
ſweating upon the ſtool. Mortimer. 
To SWEAT, 8wet', v. a. 
1. To emit as ſweat. 
Greaſe that 's ſeaten 
From the murtherer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
For him the rich Arabia ſweats her gum, Dryg. 
2+ To make to ſweat. 


One who ſweats. + 
SwWEA'TY, 8wet'-ty. adj. [from bent. 
1. Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 
Ihe rabblement hoored and clapp'd their 
chopp'd hands, and threw up their ſweaty night-- 
Caps. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
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Waller. 


SWEA'TER, s8wet'-thr. . /. [from /aveat.] 


_—Firſt-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 


| Milton; 
2. Conſiſting of ſweat, | 
| And then, ſo nice, and ſo genteel, 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel, 
No humours groſs, or frowſy ſteams, - 
No noiſome Whiffs, or ſweaty ſtreams. Swift, 


3. Laborious ; toilſome. | 
| Thoſe who labour 5 
The ſweaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 
Bend ſtubborn ſteel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. 


Prior, 


To SWEEP, 8WEP. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. 


/avept. [rpapan, Sax.) 


1. To drive away with a beſom. 


2. To clean with a beſom. 
What woman, having ten pieces of ſilver, if ſne 
loſe one, doth not /eveep the houſe, and feek dili- 
gently till ſhe find it? Luke, xv. 8. 
3. To carry with pomp. | | 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, /weep along his tail. 
| Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
4. To drive or carry off with celerity and vio- 
lence. e ö ; h ; 
| 45 Though I could, 
With barefac'd power, ſweep him from my ſight, 


The river of Kiſhon /wwept them away. Jud. v. 
The bluſtering winds ſtriving for victory ſeveps 
the ſnow from off the tops of thoſe high mioun- 
tains, and caſt it down unto the plains in ſuch 
abundance, that the Furks lay as men buried alive. 
| COND. Knolles's Hiftory, - 
YN Flying bullets now 8 
To execute his rage appear too flow ;* 
They miſs or /weep but common ſouls away; 


For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. Muller. 


My looking is the fire of peſtilence, 


I have already /wept the ſtakes, and with the 
common good fortune of proſperous gameſters can 
n ß .. 

Ils this the man who drives me before 3 | 
To the world's ridge, and /weeps me off like rub- 


e,, Dryden. 
Fool! time no change of motion knows; 
With equal ſpeed the torrent fs 


they called the eating ſickuels, Bagon's Hen, VII. i 


And bid my will avouch it; yet | muſt not. Sha. 


That feoeeps at onee the people and the prince. Dryd. 


$4 | e 
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To ſweep fame, power, and wealth away; 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
And frugal fate that guards the reſt, 

By giving, bids them live, to-day. Fenton. 
A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a 


Huge heap of gold; but never obſerved a ſharper, 


who under his arnt ſrvept a great deal of it into 
his hat, Mo Swift, 


. To paſs over with celerity and force. 
G To rub over. 
Their long deſcending train, 
With rubies edg'd and ſapphires, ſwept the plain. 
a Dryden. 
1 To ſtrike with a long ſiroke. 
| Deſcend, ye nine; deſcend, and ſing; 
The breathing inſtrument inſpire, ö 
Wake into voice each ſilent NE, 


And /weep the ſounding lyre. 

To SWEEP, 8WC'P. v. u. 

1. To paſs with violence, tumult, © or ſwiftneſs, | 

Perhaps in the firſt quotation we ſhould 
read /avoop. 

Haſte me to know it, that I with wings as lift 

As, meditation or the thoughts of love 

May ſweep : to my revenge. 


FIC, 


Shaleſp. 


A poor man that oppreſſeth the poor, is like a 
ſfaueeping rain which lea veth no food, Prov. xxvuiL 3. 


Cowen in her courſe 
Tow'rds the Sabrinian ſhare, as /+ weeping from 
her ſource, 
Takes Towa. Drayton. 
Before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, 


Stars ſhooting through the darkneſs 4. 05 ie 8 
ine ils 


Pope. 


ö 
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Is 't writ in your revenge, 
That ſcoeehſtale you will draw both friend and for; | 
Winner and loſer ? Shateſp. 
SWEET Y v, 8W@'p-Y. adj. [from /aveep.] Paſſing 
with great ſpeed and violence over a great 
compaſs at once. 
They ruſh along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their /zvezpy ſway. Dry: 


SWEET, Swe t. adj. (rpete, Sax. /oet, Dut.] 
r. Pleaſing to any ſenſe. 

Sweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions of al- 
moſt every ſenſe : ſugar is fereet, but it hath not 
the ſame ſweetneſs as muſick; nor hath muſick 
the ſweetneſs of a roſe, and a frveet p roſpect dif- 

ſers from them all: nor yet have any of theſe the 
ſame ſweetneſs as diſcourſe, counſel, or meditation 
hath; yet the royal Pſal:riſt ſaith of a man, we 
took /zveet counſel together: and of God, my 


meditation of him ſhall be /weet. Watts. 
2. Luſcious to the taſte. 
Thie honey taſted ſtil] is ever ſevcet. Davies. | 


3. Fragrant to the ſmell. | 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn. / avect wood, to make the lodging ſweet. 
Sbaleſp. 

Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, 
there breatheth a ſweet ſmell; for that this hap- 


penech but in certain matters which have ſome | 


ſweetneſs, which the de w of the rainbow draweth 
forth. Bacon. 
Shred very ſmall with thyme, ſeweeteraargory, 
and a little winter ſavoury. ' Whatton's Angler, 
The balmy zephyrs, ſilent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a /veeter breath. Pope. 


” COTE 


2 | Dryden: 


2. To paſs with pomp ; to paſs with an equal | | 


motion. 


She ſzvceps it chrough the court with troops of |. 


ladies, | 
| More like an empreſs than duke dduvpheey 's wife. 
Shakeſp. 
In gentle dreams I oſten will be by, 
And ſweep along before your cloſing eye. Dryden. 
3. To move with along reach. 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A ſweeping ſtroke along the crackling jaws. Dryd. | 


SwEE?P, swélp. u. / {from the verb. * 

1. The act of ſweeping: 

2. The compaſs of any violent or continued 
motion. 
A door drags, when, by its ill hanging on its 

- hinges, or by the ill boarding of the room, the 
bottom edge of the door rides in its ſewzep uvon 
the floor. Moon r Mechunical 1697 als 

A torrent ſwell'd 

With wintry tempeſts, that diſdains all mounds, 

l Breaking away impetuous, and e 8 
Wichin its ſeep, trees, houſes, men. 
3. Violent and general deſtruction. 

In countries ſubject to great epidemical ſeveeps, 
men may live very long; but where the propor- 
tion of the chronical — is great, it is not 
likely to be ſo. Graunt, 


4. Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 


Philips. 


Having made one incifion a little circularly, | 


begin a ſecond, bringing i it with an 1 oppoſite ſeweep 
to meet the Scher. | Sharp, 


SWEE'PER, 8we p-ur. 1. h [from ſaveep.] One 
that ſweeps. 

SWEE'PLNGS, swé“ p-ingz. ſe [from faucep ] 
That which is ſwept away. 

Should this one broomſtick enter the Cans co- 
vered with duſt, though the ſæucepings of the fineſt 
lady s. chamber, we ſhould deſpiſe its vanity. Swift. 


SMW] a nXE r, ew@p-ntt:"n;'f; { weep and net.] 
A net that takes in a great compaſs. 
She was a. ſweepnet for the Sanin ſhips, which | 
bappihn felt: into her net. | Camden. 
SW IC YS TAERE, swép-stäk. u. v4 Ling * 
FO ] A man that vi en 
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Sweet inter change of hill and valle 


Yo Mi 
E ($4 17 alu oh ben. 
Than whom the Trojan heft 
No fairer face or ſeveeler air could boat 
Derya. en X, 1 


10. Not ſtale ; not ſtinking ; 
fweet. 
SWEET, 8wet. n. /. 
1. Sweetneſs; 5 ſomething pleaſing. 
Pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them no t lick 
The ſweet wich is their poiſon 854“. Carl gaz, 
What ſofter ſounds are theſe flute the 
From the large circie of the hemiſpher 
As if the center of: 1! Poet. met here: J . -n 
| It ev 1 "et, und ev'ry grace, 
Muſt fly £ from that forſ: ken face, 
Hail! wedded love, 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſeveets J 
Taught to live 
The eaſieſt way; nor with perplexing though; 
To interrupt the /zveet of lite. Milicn's Par Ly, 
Now ſince the Lat ian and the Trojan brood * 
Have taſted vengeance, and the fever ts of blood, 
Speak. Dryden ens fn 40 
Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wiſe. 
Aud unconcern'd foriake the Se et of life! D:y4, 
We have ſo great an abhorrence of Pain, tha 
a little of it extinguiſhes all our pleaſure $3 ald lo 
bitter mingkd in our cup leaves no reli of the 
fevect. Lt, 
Love had ordain\ that it was Abra“ 5 turn 
To mix the feveets, and miniſter the urn. Prix, 
2. A word of endearment. 
Swzet leave me here a while; 


485 2 Weat 1 T, 


CA! 


J ea. 


Carry 


Milt. 


The ſtreets with treble voices ring, 
To ſell the bounteous product of the ſpring; 
Sweet-fmelling flowers, and elders early bud. Gay. 


4. Melodious to the ear. 
The dulcimer, all organs of ſxveet ſtop. Milton. 
Her ſpeech is grac'd with ſweeter ſound 
Than in another's ſong is found. Waller. 


No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhallforbear, | 


A ſweeter mulick than their own to hear ; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſick i is no more. Pope. 
5. Beautiful to the eye. 
Heav'n bleſs thee; 


* 


Thou haſt the ſxveceteft face I ever look'd on, Shak, | 


6, Not ſalt. ; 
The white of an egg, or blood mingled with 
ſalt water, gathers the ſaltneſs, and maketh the 
water ſweeter ; this may be by adheſion. 


Bacon's Natural, Hiftory. 


The ſails drop with rain, 
yt waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 
7. Not ſour. 
Time changeth fruits from more ſour to more 
ſweet ; but contrariwiſe liquors, even thoſe that 
are of the j Juice « of fruit, from more ſveet to more 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Trees whoſe fruit is acid laſt longer tl: an thoſe 
whoſe fruit is ſeveet. Bacon, 
When metals are diſſolved in acid menſtruums, 
and the acids, in conjunction with the metal, act 
after a different manner, ſo that the compound 
has a different taſte, much milder than before, 
and ſometimes a , ,t one; is it not. becauſe the 
acids adhere to the metallic Pr and thereby 
loſe much of their activity? MNewton's Opticks. 
8. Mild; ſoft; gentle. | 
Let me report to him ol 
Your fenzet dependency, and you ſhall find | 
A conqu 'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs. 


| Sbaleſp. 
The Pleiades before him danc' habe” 35s 
Shedding ſweet influence. Milton. 
Mercy has, could Merey's ſelf be ſeen, 
No ſweeter look than this propitious queen. Waller. 
9. Grateful; pleaſing. 
Nothing lo ſweete is as our countrie's earth, 
And] #7 of n from whom Log ot our birth. 
N Chapman. \ 


+- 


| Ny ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 


To SWBE'TEN, swé'tn. v. a. 


| 


The tedious day with ſleep. 
Wherefore frowns my ſ{=veet ? 
Have I too long been abſent fromtheſc lips? B Yu 
3. A pertume. 
As, in periumes, 
Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt; 
Nor this part mutk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all: 
So ſhe was all a ſweet. 
Flowers 
Innumerable, by the ſoft ſouth- weſt 
Open'd, and gather d by religious hands, 
Rebound their /wweets from th' odoriterous pave 


ment. Priar. 


SWEE'TBREAD, sw t-br&d. 1. J. The par. 
creas of the calf. 
Never tie yourſelf always to cat meats of ca 
digeſture, as veal, pullets, or /<veetbr2as, 
Harve on Conſunfticn: 
Sveetbread and collops were with ſcewers prickd 
About the ſides; imbibing what they deck d. Hh 
When you roaſt a breafl of veal, remember your 
ſweetheart the butler loves a /wweeibread. $eeifs 
SWEE'TBRIAR, 8we't-bri-ar. u. J. Luer a 
briar.] A fragrant ſhrub. : 
For March come violets and peach-tree in blo 


ſom „ the cornelian- tree in bloſſom, and 6 
1. 


. , 
Sbaleſe, 


Dr yen, 


8 TBROOM, 8WE' brim, n. ſ. (gricas 1 
An herb. Ainſeorth. 
SWEETCI CELY, 8w@'t-s1s-8y-1f. 1. mfr, 
nt. Miller. 
from fart.) 

I. To make ſweet. 

The world the garden i is, he is the flow'r 
That ſevectens all the place; ſhe 15 the you. 
Of rareſt price. l 

Here is the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the = 
fumes of Anh wall not fereeten this little per) 


7 8 me an ounce of civet to fog my imagi- 
nation. Shakeſp. King Lear: 
With faireſt flow'rs, Fidele, 
1 Tis weeten thy ſad grave. Shakeſp- 05 
Be humbly minded, know your _ 5 
| - Sxecten out tea, and watch your £0 To 
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mw. ke mild or kind. | 

6 To deſcend upon Tuch a temper, as 
"= of freſh waters falling into the main ſea ; 
the ſea Swallows them all, but is not changed or 


rivers © 
| | South. 

by them. Þ . 
* oftens his heart, enſightens his mind, | 
. his temper, and makes every thing that 
L om him inſtructive, amiable, and affect- 


s fr 
conv Law. 


Oo RT} , | 
| leſs ainful. | 
op 9 Rants ot my 3 od frocetens 
; ich her ſweetneſs brought upon me, 
_ AY.” 6) x F : Sidney. 
Thon ſhalt ſecure her helpleſs ſex from harms, 
And ſhe thy cares will froceten with her charms, 
295 ; „ Dryden. 
„ Tatereſt of ſtate and change of circumſtances 
may have ſzecetened theſe reflections to the politer | 
ſort, but impreſſions are not ſo eaſily worn out of 
the minds of the vulgar. Addiſon. \ 
Thy mercy ſrvect'nedeviry ſoil, 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe; 
The hoary Alpin hills it warm' d. 
And ſmoorh'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. Addiſ. Spect. 
4. To palliate; to reconcile. oy | 
Theſe leſſons may be gilt and /zveetened as we or- 
der pills and potions, ſo as to take off the diſguſt 
of the remedy. | | Z' Eftrange. 
5. To make grateful or pleaſing. 
I would have my love 
Angry ſometimes, to ſvveeten off the reſt | 
Of her behaviour, ; Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
6. To ſoften; to make delicate. 


ö 


ö 


he has given 
ſevtctening his lights and ſhadows, and melting 
them into each other ſo happily, that they are 
even impereeptible. ; Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
T Sw EE TEN, '&we'tn. v. n. To grow ſweet. 
Where a waſp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, 
it will /zoceten haſtily. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 
= Sweez'TENER, 8We't-nar. n. . from coeeten.] 
1. One that paliiates; one that repreſents 
things tenderly. 
But you who, till your fortune's made, 
Muſt be a feet *ner by your trade, 8 
Muſt ſwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 
\ Thoſe ſofteners, faverteners, and compounders, 
ſhake their heads ſo ſtrongly, that we can hear 
their pockets jingle. "al Swift. 
2. That which contemperates acrimony. 
| Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg- 
| - ſhells, are preſcribed as ſwoceteners of any ſharp 
r | Temple. 
SWEETHEART, sweé't-härt. a. f. ¶ /avect and 
heart.) A lover or miſtreſs. 
Miſtreſs, retire yourſelf 
lato ſome covert; take your ſrbeetbearts, 
And pluck o'er your brows, Shakeſp. 
S7vzetbeart, your colour, I warrant vou, is as 
red as any roſe. AS RE ja Shakeſp. 
One thing, ſæveetbeart, I will afk, 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. Cleaueland . 
A wench was wringing her hands and crying; 
he had newly patted with her ſibeetbeart. L'Eftr. 
3 She interprets all your dreams for theſe, 
Foretells th* eſtate, When the rich uncle dies, 
And ſees a. feocetheart in the ſacrifice.” Dryd. Fuv. 
Swer TING, sw t- lug. 1. . [from faveet.] 
1. A ſweet Jaſcious apple. 
__  Achild will chuſe a ſwenting, becauſe it is pre- 
| ently fair and pleaſant, and refuſe a runnet, be- 
cauſe it is then green, hard and ſour. ES 
| RE TOE . Aſcham's $choolmalter. 
2. A word of endearment. 1 . 8 
l Trip no further, pretty ſweeting ; | 
„  Jourmies end in lovers meeting. 
WEE'TI8H, swe' 
What ſweet,” | 
= 3 that blood pituitous naturally, 


—_— —Þ 


. . 


Sba beſp. 


Corregio has made his memory immortal, by | 
to his figures, and by | © 


| ſtanding, and exact taſte; theſe qualities are 


bsh. adj. from ſweet. ] Some - 


SWEE TLY, SW2't-IF. adv. from ſweet.] In | 
a ſweet manner ; with ſweetneſs, | 
The beſt wine for my beloved . goeth down 
feweetly, Cant. 
He bore his great commiſſion in his look; 
But fſzo-e!ly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he 


ſpoke. Dryden. 
No poet ever ſrvcetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were like Phœbus young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, | 
Unleſs like Venus in her prime Swift. 


SWEE TMEAT, swelt-mét. 2. / [ faveet and 
meat. ] Delicacies made of fruits preſerved 
with ſugar. | N | 
Mio pſa, as glad as of ſeweetmeats to go of ſuch an 
errand, 0 returned. : Sidney. 

Why all the charges of the nuptial feaſt, 
Wine and deſerts, and {uveetmeats to digeſt. Dryd. 


whole pyramids of {rvzetmeats for boys and women, 
but little ſolid meat for men. Dryden. 


With Indian ſugar and Arabian ſpice. 
| King's Cooler y. 
If a child cries for any unwholeſome fruit, you 
purchaſe his quiet by giving him a leſs hurtful 
[weetmeat : this may preſerve his health, but ſpoils. 
his mind. 5 Locke. 
At a lord -mayor's feaſt, the /avretmeats do not 
make their appearance till people are cloyed with 
beef and mutton. | Addiſon, 
They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting 
and parting; but a proſeſſor, who always ſtands 
by, will not ſuffer them to bring any preſents of 
toys or ſreetmeats, | Swift. | 


SwEE:TNESS, 8we't-nis. 1. ,. [from /eveet.] 
The quality of being ſweet in any of its 
ſenſes ; fragrance ; melody; luſciouſneſs ; 
deliciouſneſs; agreeableneſs; delightful- 
neſs; gentleneſs of manners; mildneſs of 
aſpect. | | 

She, the ſweetneſs of my heart, even ſweeten- 
ing the death which her ſtoceingſi brought upon 
me. | Sidney. 

The right form, the true figure, the natural co- 
lour that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to 
the beauty of a woman, to the ſweetneſs of a young 
babe. 4.5 A ſclam. 
O O our lives ſweetneſs / | 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 
Rather than die at once. Shateſp. King Lear. 
Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth 
forth a ſweet ſmell ; for this happeneth but in 
certain matters which have in themſelves ſome 
ſaveetneſs, which the gentle dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth, | Bacon, 
His ſectneſs of carriage is very particularly 
remembered by his contemporaries. Fell. 
Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With ſebeelne 's Not to be expreſt in proſe. Roſcom. 
Suppoſe two authors equally ſweet, there is a 
great diſtinct ion to be made in feveetneſs ; as in that 
of ſugar, and that of honey. Dryden. 
This old man's talk, though honey flow'd 
In every word, would no loſe all its ſweetneſs. | 
| Addijon.. 


Praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 

Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's /weetne/s 
join. 5 

A man of good education, excellent under- 


adorned with great modeſty, and a moſt amiable 
Fiutetneſi of - temper. | 82. 
SWEETWILLIAM, sweét-wil-lyàm. | | 
SWEETWILLOW, 4wet-w1l'-16. 5 1. J. | 
ſarmeria, Lat.] Plants. A ſpecies of gil- 
SWEETWI'LLOW, 8wet-wil-16. u. . Gale or 
Dutch myrtle. be $62 


* 


1 


To SWE LLj 8WElV 0. u. participle paſſ. vollen. 


«ER nded with an din ; 
Nan. ' de. 


There was plenty, but the diſhes were ill ſorted ; | 


Make your tranſparent /zveetmeats truly nice, L 


| 2. Protuberance; prominence. 


SWE 
1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid; to ex- 
tend the parts. | 
Propitious Tyber ſmooth'd his wat'ry way, 
He roll'd his river back, and pois'd he food, 
A geutle /2ve/ling, and a penceful flood, Dryd. An. 
2. To tumify by obſtruction, 
8 Strangely viſited people, 
All ie and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures. S. Mac, 
S2o0l*n is his breaſt ; his inward pains encreaſe, 
All means are us'd, and all without ſucceſs. Dryd, 
3. To be exaſperated. 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildneſs hathallay'd their / ⁊velling griefs, Sbat. 
4. To look big. | | RE 
Here he comes, feoelling like a turkey- cock. Shak. 
5. To be turgid, Uſed of ſtyle. 
Peleus aud Lelephus, exil'd and poor, 
Forget their /wwel/ing and gigantick words. Roſce 
6. To protuberate. - 
This iniquity ſhall be as a breach ready to fall, 
feoelling ont in a high wall. Laiab, xxX.:13. 


7. To riſe into arroganee ; to be elated. 


In all things elſe above our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet fevells not into ſtate. Dryden, 
8. To be inflated with anger. 
J will help every one from him that ſevelletb 
againſt him, and will ſet him at reſt. . Eſalm xii. 6, 
We have made peace of enmity 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits 
They rell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shak. 
9. To grow upon the view. 


The brighteſt heaven of invention ! 
A kingdom for a ſtage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the /oetling ſcene. . Shah. 
10. It implies commonly a notion of ſome- 
thing wrong. 1 
Voour youth admires 
The throws and /welings of a Roman ſoul, 
Cato'sbold flights,th' extravaganceof virtue. Au/i/. 
Immoderate valour ſ«izll; into a fault, Addiſon. 
To SWELL, swel'. v. a. | | 
1. To cauſe to riſe or iacreaſe ; to make 
tumid. | 5 
Wind, blow the earth into the ſea, 
Or el the curled waters bove the main. Shaft, 
You who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain, 
And you who feel thoſe ſeeds with kindly rain. 
: | Dryden. 


2. To aggravate; totheighten. 


It is low ebb with his accuſer, when ſuch pec- 
cadillos are put to tell the charge. Aitterbury. 

3. To raiſe to arrogance. > 7 
All theſe miſeries proceed from the ſame natural 
cauſes, which haveuſuallyattended kingdoms fwolen 
with long plenty, pride, and exceſs. Clarendon. 

The king of men, who, favor with pride, 
Refus'd his preſents, and his prayersdeny'd.:Dzyd. 
SWELL, swel“. 1. J. [from the verb.] Ex- 

tenſion of bulk. - | | 

The ſwan's down feather, _ 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at full of tide, 


SWE'LLING, swel-ling. n. hy x [from favell,] 
t. Morbid tumour. | 3 


quently introduces the diſtemper I am diſcourſing 
of than ſtrumous or ſcrophulous ſtuellings or ulcers. 
| ee : e Blackmore, 


The fuperficies of ſuch plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and ſwellings, which, how ſhal- 
low ſoever, do # lieſe Fary the thickneſs of the 
place. Waun, Optics. 
3. Effort for a vent. 


My heart was torn in pieces to ſec the huſband 
ſupprefling and Keeping down the favellings of his 


| 


F 


| Ir pellan, Sax. ſawellen, Dut.)] 


grief. | Tatkr. 
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Between theſe ſwelling wrong incenſed peers, Shak, ' 


And neither way inclines. Shabyſp. Ant. and Cl:op, | 


© "There is not a chronical diſeaſe that more fres 
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O for a muſe of fire, that would afcend i 


-* ſweat, if that be the meaning. 


7 SWE'LTER, swel-tür. v. 2. {This is 


Swe'LT&Y, 8wel-trp. adj. [from favelter:}. 


| 8 WE 
To SWPLT, sweélt'“, u. 2. To break out in 


Chear ful blood in faintneſs chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his body tb. 
- Spenſer*'s Fairy Queen. 


ſuppoſed to be corrupted from /ultry.] 

To be pained with heat. 
If the ſun's exceſſive heat 

Makes our bodies ſteelter, | | 

To an ofter hedge we get 0 

For a friendly ſhelter; | 

There we may | : | 

Think and pray, W LED | 

Before death 

Stops our breath, _ Challhil, 

To Swe'LTER, 8WCl'-tur. v. as To parch, 

or dry up with heat. Ih 


Some would always have long nights and mort . 


days; others again long days and ſhort nights; 

one climate would be ſcorched and fweltered with 
everlaſting dog-days, while an eternal December 

- blaſted another. | Bentley's Sermon. 


Suffocating with heat. 
Swerr, swept', The participle and preterite 
of faveep. | 
To SWERD, 8wird'. v. u. To breed a green 
turf. [See To SWARD.] 
I The clays that are long in fwerding, and little 
ſubje& to weeds, are the beſt land for clover. 
| . Mortimer. 
To SWERVE, swerv'. v. u. [werden, Sax. 
and Dut. ) 


—— 


into the courſe of nature, nevertheleſs, ſo con- 


S. To ply; to bend. 


 Apdfwery'dalong her bow with iſt aſcent, Drgd. 
* SEA Os * x es. 22 | 2 ; 


7 


That ever made the eye fwverve. 


1. To wander; to rove. 
A maid thitherward did run, 


£ 
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Jo catch her ſparrow, which from her did froerve. iÞ 


5 | 2 2b Sidney. f 
The fererving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Vnhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern hail. Dryd. 
4. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuſtom, 
or duty. | 5 
That which angels do clearly beheld, and with- 
out any ſtverving obſerve, is à law celeſtial and 
heavenly. | | Hooker. 
Howſoever feervings are now and then incident 


ſtantly the laws of nature are by natural agents ob- 
ſerved, that no man denieth but thoſe things which 
nature worketh are wrought always, or for the 
moſt part, after one and the ſame manner. Hooker. 
The ungodly have laid a ſnare for me; but yet l 
Fwerve not from thy commandments, Com. Prayer. 
Were l the faireſt youth ee e, 


There is a protection very juſt which princes 
owe to their ſervants, when, in obedience to their 
juſt commands, upon extraordinary occaſions, in 
the execution of their truſts, they ter ve from the 
.Mri& letter of the law, - Clarendon. 
Till then his majeſty had not in the leaſt feverved 
from that act of parliament. Clarendon. 


1. Moving far in a ſhort time; quick; fleet; 


2. Ready. 


Sbaleſp. 


Annihilation in the courſe of nature, defect and 


tverving in the creature, would immediately fol- 
than Hakewill, | 


JOU. TAY | 

Firm we ſubſiſt, yet poſſible to /xverve. Milton. | 

Many who, through the contagion of ill exam- 

E exceedingly from the rules of their holy 
faith, yet would upon ſuch an extraordinary warn- 
ing be brought to comply with them. Atterb. Serm. 


1 7 


No their mightieſt quell'd, the battle ſwerv d 
With many an inroad gor Cd. Milian. 


on a narrow bod. 
Ten wildings have I gather'd for my dear, 
Upon the topmoſt . the tree was high, 
Vet nimbly up from bough to bough 1 / er. 


Bhe fled, returning by the way ſhe went, 


4. {I know not whence. derired.] To climb | 8 bf hs 
E Exulting, till he finds their nobler ſenſe 


SWI 
SWIFT, swlft'. adj. ſrpige, Sax.) "0p 


ſpeedy ; nimble ; rapid. | 
Thou art fo far before, 
That ſwifteft wing of recompetice is flow 
To overtake thee. 
Yet aretheſe feet, whoſeſtrenethleſs ſtay isnumb, 
Unable to ſupport this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave. Shak:ſp. | 
Men of war, whoſe faces were like the faces of 
lions, and as /wift as the roes upon the mountains, 
| p I Chron. xii. 8. 
We imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter mo- 
tions than any out of other mvuſkets. Bacon. 
To him with /wzft aſcent he up return'd. Milt. 
Things that move ſo ſtoiſt as not to affect the 
ſenſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſ- 
tances of their motion, and ſo cauſe not any train 
of ideas in the mind, are not perceived to move. 
: | | Locke. 
It preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſ- 
cency, which they, being ſolid bodics, would con- 
tract from any ſwift motion. Ray. 
Thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly; 3 
So the dull ee] moves nimbler in the mud, 


Than all the ſrvift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. | 


Clouded in a deep abyſs of light, 
While preſent, too ſevere for human fight, 
Nor ſlaying longer than one ſwi/t-wing*'d night. 
| 3 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and 
the ſwift-footed martin purſued him. Arbuthnet. 
There too.my ſon,—ah once my beſt delight, 


 Swwiftthey deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the 
wind, Pope. 


Let every man be ſwift to hear, flow to ſpeak. 
Se BI James, i. 19. 
Lo miſchief ſwf?. Milton. 
Swirr, swlft“. u. . The current of a ſtream, 
He can live in the ſtrongeſt / cite of the water. 
| a N Walton. 
Swirr, 8wift', n. ſ. [from the quickneſs of 
their flight; apus.] A bird like a ſwallow ; 
a martin. 


Swifts and ſwallows have remarkably ſhort legs, l 


and their toes graſp any thing very ſtrongly. Derb. 


SwreTLY, swift'-lf. adv. [from vit. 
- Fleetly ; rapidly; nimbly ; with celerity 3 
with velocity. | 8 
Theſe move ſciily, and at great diſtance; but 
then they require a medium well diſpoſed, and their 


tranſmiſſion is eaſily ſtopped. Bacon . Natural Hiſt. 


Pleas'd wich the paſſage, we ſlide ſwiftly on, 
And ſee the dangers which we cannot ſhun. Dr yd. 
In decent order they advance to light ; 
Yet then too /wiftly fleet by human fight; 
And meditate too ſoon their everlaſting flight. 


: Prior. | 
Sw1i'FTNESS, 8Wift'-nis. u. , [from ſevift.] | 


Speed; nimbleneſs ; rapidity ; quickneſs ; 
velocity; celerity. TI ot 
Let our proportions for theſe wars 
Be ſoon collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reaſonable ſwwiftne/s add ; 
More feathers to our wings. 
Me may outrun, -... | 
By violent /ewiftne/s that which we run at; 
And loſe by over-running. Sbhateſp. Henry VIII. 
© Speed to deſcribe whoſe /eviftne/s number fails. 
| 7 | Milton, 
Their diſproportion'd ſpeed does recompenſe ; 
Then curſes his conſpiring feet, whoſe ſcent - 
Betrays that ſafety which their /ei/treſs lent. 


Such is the mighty /wiftneſs'of your mind, 


_ Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Dienbam. 


Shakeſp. | 


Once ſwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope's Od. 


Es 
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That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. 
£ | e CR Dryden. | 
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20 Swia, 8wlg'. v. u. ( 
drink by large draughts. 
, 
To SWILL, swll v. 4. [rpilzan, Sax 
1. To drink luxuriouſly and groſzle 
The wretched, bloody, and ufurping 5 
2 ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and (ro 35 
wills your war y P Fabs--2 
8 m blood like waſh, and makes his 
In your embowell'd boſoms. SY izr 
The moſt comr on 
ommon of theſe cauſas are an her 
ditary diſpoſition, and willing down great 55 8 
tities of cold liquors, 3 
Such is the poet, freſh in pay me 
The third night's profits of his play 
. His morning draughts till goon can feel 
Among his brethren of the quill, Stein 
2. To waſh; to drench. Hy 
As feariully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, 
Swill'd with the wild and waſteful occan. 8 
With that a German oft has Gi his thro, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beſtow'd 
The generous rummer, | Pailith, 
3. To inebriate ; to ſwell with plenitude. 
I ſhould be loth 
To meet the rudeneſs and hid inſolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers. Miltn, 
He drinks a filing draught ; and, lin'd within 
Will ſupple in the bath his outward {kin, Drs 
SWILL, swil“. 7. /. {from the verb.] Dri 
luxuriouſly poured down. 
Give ſwine ſuch i as you have. Myrting, 
Thus as they ſwim in mutual /i, the talk 
Reels. fait from theme to theme. Thom an, 
/ > aw tos | al 
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throat, 
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luxurious drinker. 
To SWIM, 8wim'. v. n. preterite cum, fon, 
or c. [rpmman, Sax. ſavemmen, Dut,] 
1. To float on the water; not to fink, 
I will ſcarce think you have jevam in a gondck. 
85 Sha. 
Me have ſhips and boats for going under water, 
and brooking of ſeas; alſo /wimming-girdles and 
ſupporters. Bac, 
2. To move progreſſively in the water by tlic 
motion of the limbs. 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And /wim to yonder point. Shakeſp. Fulias Ceſar 
] have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that /wvim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth. Shakeſþ. Henr; VIII. 
The ſoldiers counſel was to kill the priſoners, 
leſt any of them ſhould ſ<oiz out and eſcape. 
. Acis, xxvit. 4 
The reſt, driven into the lake, were ſecking 0 
ſave their lives by ſevimming ; they were lain in 
coming to land by the Spaniſh horſemen, or elſe n 
their ſwimming ſhot by the harquebuſiers. Anu, 
Animals ſuim in the ſame manner as they 2%, 
and need no other way of motion for natation 1} 
the water, than for progreſſion upon the land. 
5 Brown's Vulgar Errout!. 
The frighted wolf now im among the inerp, 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 
The ſtag fwims faſter than he ran before. Dryden. 
Blue Triton gave the ſignal from the ſhore; 
The ready Nereids heard, and jvm before 
To ſmonth the ſeas, Dryvn 
3. To be conveyed by the ſtream. 
With tenders of our protection ol them from 


the fury of thoſe who would ſoon drown them, it 


they refuſed to ſevwim down the popular ſtream with 


them. ; King Claris. 
Iſwem with the tide, and the water under 2 
was buoyant. fog Driden. 


4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dia 
motion. i 
She with pretty and with /<oimming gate 
Following, her womb then rich with BY you 
3 ſquire 5 12 
3 Slaleft 
| Hou * A borer 
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: hover 7 nuſt came ſiuming oer his ſight, 
| fabi eyes in everlaſting night. Dryden. 
"My flack hand drovt, and all the idle pomp, 
1 Altars, victims ſwan before my fight ! Smith, 
: "The fainting foul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 


And oer bis eye- balls ſeuum the ſhades of night. 


. a Pope. 
| dizzy.; to be vertiginous. 
8. a a grievous feimming in my 
head. and ſuch a miſt before my eyes, that I can 
1 neither hear nor ſee. 5 Dryden. 
| floated. 
8. Tome the heavens are filled with clouds, when 
earth ſroims in rain, and all nature wears a 
3 eee withdraw myſelf from 
theſe uncomfortable ſcenes into the viſionary 
- worlds of art. Addiſon's Spedtator. 
Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows 0772. 
| OP . Thomſen. 
Jo have abundance of any quality to flow 
in any thing. 3 
. 7 They now ſwim in joy, 
Ere long to ſwim at large, and laugh; for which 
The world a world of tears muſt weep. Milton. 
7, Swim, swim'. v. a. To paſs by ſwim- 
— he thought to ſ im the ſtormy main, 
By ftretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain. Dryd. 


Swinm, Swim“. 1. / [from the verb.] The 

pladder of fiſhes by which they are ſup- 
rted in the water. | 

The braces have the nature and uſe of tendons, 

in contracting the /frvim, and thereby transfuſing 

the air out of one bladder into another, or diſ- 

ing it from them both. 


Swi MMER, swim'-mur.' u. ſ. [from /e. 
1. One who iwims. 
Birds find eaſe in the depth of the air, as ſevim- 
mers do in a deep water. 
Latiroſtrous andflat-billed birds being generally 
fevimmer:, the organ is wiſely contrived for action. 
„5 ; Brown. 
| Life is oft preſery'd* 
By the bold fwimmer, in the ſwift illapſe 
Of accident diſaſtrous. Thom ſon. 
2. The ſwimmer is ſituated in the fore legs 
of a horſe, above the knees, and upon the 
inſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of 
the hind legs, a little below the ham: this 
part is without hair, and reſembles a piece 
of hard dry horn.  Farrier's Dict. 
SWI'MMINGLY, 8wim'-ming-ly. adv. [from 
ſuimming.] Smoothly; without obſtruc- 
tion. A low word. $20 
John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, 
I hope the cauſe goes on /wimmingly, Arbuthnot, 


SWINE, swi'n. u. / [rpin, Sax. Vauyn, Dut.) | 


It is probably the plural of ſome old word, 
and is now the ſame in both numbers.) 
A hog ; a pig- A creature remarkable for 
Rupidity and naſtineſs. 

O monſtrous beaſt ! how like a frvine he lies 
. | | . 
He will be ine drunk; and in his ſleep he does 
little harm, fave to his bedcloaths; Sbaleſp. 
Now! fat his ſwine, for others cheere. Chapman, 

| Who knows not Circe, | 
The daughter of the Sun ? whoſe charmed cup 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, | 

And down ward fell into a groveling ſwine. Milton. 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of 
hum. an ſhape, and all below /vine, had it been 
murder to deſtroy it ? Locle. 
How inſtinct varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 


1 


Grew. 


Bacon. 


4 


<4 


Compar'd, half-reaſoning elephant, with thine! 


WS Pope. 
SWYNE.BREAD, 8w7n-br6d 1 le i 
-BRE n- n. ſ. [cyclaminus. 
, A kind of plant ; truffles. xo g Balls, 
WINEGRASS, swi'n- | GH 
Lat.] An herb... 1 2 7 55 Dee” 
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Sax.] A keeper of hogs, | 
There /zwineberd, that keepeth the hog, Tuſſcr. 
The wile interview between Ulyſſes and Eu- 
meus has fallen into ridicule : Eumeus has been 
judged to be of the ſame rank and condition with 
our modern ſwvineberds, Broome, 


SWI NEPIPE, 8Wi n-pip. u. ſ. [turdus iliacus. 
A bird of the thruſh kind. Bailey, 
To SWING, 8wing'. v. 1. [Tpingan, Sax.] 
I- To wave to and fro hanging looſely. 
I tried if a pendulum would ing faſter, or 
continue ſwinging longer in our receiver, in caſe 
of exſuction of the air, than otherwiſe. Boyle, 
If the coach ſwung but the leaſt to one ſide, 
ſhe uſed to ſhriek ſo loud, that all concluded ſhe 
was overturned, 
lack hath hanged himſelf: let us go ſee how 
he /wings, Arbuthnot, 
When the /2vinging ſigns your ears offend 


2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 


bung. 0 
1, To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 
2, To whirl round 1a the air. 
His {word prepar'd, 
He fwang about his head, and cut the winds. SI. 
Take bottles and /ving them: fill not the bot- 


play nor flower, Bacon. 

Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faſtening it 
unto a Wheel under that motion, it will ſooner 
grow cold. 


| 


Arbuthnet. } 


 Swi/nEHERD, 8wi'n-hird. n./. (rpm and Pind, ; 


þ 


With creaking noiſe, then rainy loodsimpend. Cay. 


To SWING, swing“. v. a. preterite, ſeang, | 


tles full, but leave ſome air, elſe the liquor cannot | 


SW1 


Where the /zeins goeth, there follow, fawn, 
flatter, laugh, and lie luſtily at other men's liking. 
'cham's Scheolmaſter, 
Thoſe that are ſo perfuaded, defire to be wiſe 
in a way that will gratify their appetites, and f 
give up themſelves to the /evins of fheir un- 
bounded propenſions. Glanville. 
Were it not for theſe, civil government were 
not able to ſtand before the prevailing 'ewing of 
corrupt nature, which would know no honeſty 
but advantage. South. 


To SWINGE, swindzh'. v. a. [r pingan, Sax. 


ſounds as in gem, giant.] 
1. To whip ; to baftinade ; to puniſh, 
Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, 
you ig me for my love, which makes me the 
bolderto chide you for your's. Shah. TwwoGent.of Ver, 
This very rev'rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout, 
Forgets what he in youthful times hath done, 
And ſwinges his own vices in his ſon. 
Dryden, jun. Juvenal. 


thoſe papers, which, in the phraſe ofthe whig - coffee- 
houſes, have ſinged off the Examiner. Sit. 
2. To move as a laſh. Not in uſe. 
He, wroth to ſee his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the ſcaly horror of his folded tail, Milton. 
SwiNGE, swindzh'. u. /. {from the verb.] 
A ſway; a ſweep of any thing in motion. 
Not in uſe. | AER 
The ſhallow water doth her force infringe, 
 Andrenders vain her tail's impetuousſte inge. Waller. 


| Swr/NGEBUCKLER, swindzh'-bik-lar, 1. .. 


The g in this word, and all its derivatives, 


-_ nh, Sy 
— es — 


2 — — 2 r 
. n | : 
2 13 * 83 2 

. 

. 


The printer brought along with him a bundle of 


To th' hazard of thy brains and ſhatter'd ſides. 


| | 

3. To wave cloſely. Þ 
| If one approach to dare his force, 
Hering his tail, and ſwiftly turns him round. Dryd. 


Swix, swing'. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Motion of any thing hapging looſely. 
In caſting of any thing, the arms, to make a 
greater /wwing, are firſt caſt back ward. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Men uſe a pendulum, as a more ſteady and 
regular motion than that of the earth; yet if any 
one ſhould aſk how he certainly knows that the 
two ſucceſſive /2vings of a pendulum are equal, it 
would be very hard to ſatisfy him. Locke, 


2. A line on which any thing hangs looſe. 


The ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great ſzving and rudeneſs of his poiſe, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. 


like the great wheels of heaven, we are to obſer ve 
two circles, that, while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper courſe in 
the ſober wheel of the other. Brown. 


upon that mechanical account Carteſius pretends, 
namely, the ſtrong ſwing of the more ſolid globuli 
that overflow it. More, 


ment to any motive. | 
Facts unjuſt 3 | 
Commit, even to the full /zving of his luſt. Cham. 
8 Take thy ſwing ; _ | 
For not to take, is but the ſelſ- ſame thing Dryden. 


fomented his luſts; ſo that his whole time lay upon 
his hands, and gave him leiſure to contrive, and 
with full ſeeing purſue his follies Woodward. 
Let them all take their ſwing 
I0 pillage the king, 
And get a blue ribband inſtead of a firing. Swift, 


p 


5. Unreſtrained tendency. 


Milton. 


The deſcending of the earth to this orbit is not 


4. Courſe ; unreſtrained liberty; abandon-. 


Theſe exuherant productions only excited and 


ö 


3. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 


Shakeſp. 
la this encyclopædia, and round of knowledge, 


TT r * 


—___— 


| 


who pretends to feats of arms. 
You had not four ſuch ſ/wwing:buct/zrs in all the 
inns of court again.  Shahkeſp. Henry IV. 
SWI“ NS GER, 8wing -ur. n. /. [from ſaving. ] 
He who ſwings; a hurler. 
Sw 1'NGING, 8win'-dzhing. adj. {from fwinge.] 
Great ; huge. A low word. 
The countrymen ſceing the lion diſarmed, with 
a ſwinging cudgel broke off the match. L Fftranges 
A good ſwinging ſumo? John's readieſt caſh went 
towards building of Hocus's countryhouſe. Arbuth, 


Sw1'xGINGLY, swin'-dzbing-15. adv. [from 
ſevinging, or Purge] Vaſtiy ; greatly. 


Henceforward he'll print neither pamphlets nor 


| 7p Sw1i'NGLE, swing'l. v. u. {from feving.) 


I. To dangle; to wave hanging. 
2. To ſwing in pleaſure. | 
SwiſnisH, '8wi'/n-Ish, adj, [from ſauine. 
Befitting ſwine ; reſembling ſwine ; groſs ; 
brutal. | | 
They clepe us drunkards, and with ſzvinifÞ phraſe 
Soil our addition. Sbaleſp. Hamlit. 
| Swiniſh gluttony | 
Ne'er looks to heay'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt ; 
But, with beſotted baſe ingratitude, | 
Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Milton. 


| | * 
To SWINK, s8wink'. v. 7. {rpincan, Sax. ] To 


labour; to toil; to drudge. Obſolete, 
Riches, renown, and principality, 


as 


For they do /i and ſweat to feed the other, 


| 


In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 
And the ind hedger at his ſupper ſat. Miter. 


_ toil; drudgery. Obſolete, FN 


1 a Ah, 


inge and buckler.) A bully; a man 


linen, 
| And, if ſwearing can do't, ſhail be ſwinging/y 
maul'd. | Swift, . 


For which men /cvink and ſweat inceſſantly. Sgenſ. 


Who live like lords of that which they do gather. 


Oy — . Spenſer. +1 
To Swix k, 8wink', v. a. To orverlabour: 
Obſolete. WET 7x ; | 
The labour'd ox 
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4 Ab, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great ſport they gaynen with little /rvinke? 


| Spenſer, 
8 Thou 's but a lazy loorde, 
Art rekes much of thy ſwirke, S ber fer. 


Swircn, 8witsh', . /. A ſmall flexible twig. 
Fetch me a dozen crabtree ſtaves, and ſtrong 


* 


When a circle bout the wriſt 


ones j theſe are but /roitcher. Shakyſp, Henry VIII. 


Is made by beadle exorciſt, | 
The body feels the ſpur and ſwitch, Hudibras. 
Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horſe 
with ſomething like a thread ; in her other hand 
The holds a ſciteb. ö Addiſon. 
To SwiTCH, 8witsh', v. a. [from the noun.)] 
To laſh; to jerk, | 
| Lay thy bridle's weight | 
_ Moſt of thy left ſide; thy right horſe then ieh 
| ing, all thy throat ; 
Spent in encouragements give him; and all the 
rein let float. Chapman's Iliad. 


SwIVEL, s8wivl. 1. /. Something fixed in 
another body ſo as to turn round in it. 


Swo'BBER, sw6b'/-bar. 1. /. [See SwWABBER.] 


. A ſweeper of the deck. 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
On a brown george with loufy /e<vobbers fed. Dryd. 
2. Four privileged cards that are only inci- 
dentally ufed in betting at the game of whiſt. 
The clergyman uſed to play at whiſt and /4o4b- 


bers playing now and then a ſober game at whiſt 


for paſtime, it might be pardoned ; but he could 
not digeſt thoſe wicked /xwobbers. Stoift, 


F 
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SWOLLEN, Gln. 3 The participle paſſive ; 


8 W O 


And now at lait you came to /qvoop it all. Dryden. 
2. To prey upon; to catch up. 

The Sf ea looks with another eye on the 
medicinal herb than the grazing oz, which /wogps 
it in with the common graſs, Glanwille's Scep fer. 


3. To paſs with violence. Not tſed. 
The nine-fton'd trophy thus whilſt ſhe doth 


entertain, 


As fits ſo brave a flood. Drayton, 


Swoop, swd'p. u. /. [from the verb.] Fall 
\ of a bird of prey upon his quarry. 
All my 2 772 ones? | 
Did you ſay all? What all? O hellkite! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell ſavoop ? Sbaleſp. Macketh. 
The eagle fell into the fox's quarters, and carried 


To Swor, swop'. v. a. [Of uncertain deri- 
vation.] To change; to exchange one thing 
for another. A low word. | 
When I drove a thruſt home, he put it by, 
And cricd, as in deriſion, Spare the ſtripling ; 
Oh that inſulting word! [ would have /zwopp'd 
* Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 


Dut.] 


1. A weapon uſed either in. cutting or thruſt- 


ing; the uſual weapon of fights hand to 
hand. ; | 


Old unhappy traitor, the ſevord is out 


Unto his aid ſhe haſtily did draw 
Her dreadful beaſt, who, ſ*vo/r with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud preſumptuousgait, 


Spenſer. 


5 When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretched love 


ln my /c boſom with long war had ſtrove, 
At length they broke their bounds: at length their 
force 
Bore down whatever met its ſtronger courſe; 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt, 
> Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe prin- 
ciples, their number is already ſwoolr to five. 
(£69777 | | Baler on Learning. 
Swow, swom”, The preterite of ſai, 
To/SWOON, $0. v. 1. {arpunan, Sax.] To 
ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation ; 
to faint. | 4 8 
So play the fooliſh throngs with one that /avoors; 
Come all to help him, and ſo ſtop the air 
By which he ſhould revive. | Sbaleſp. 
If thou ſtand'it not i“ th' ſtate of hanging, or 
of ſome death more long in ſpectatorſhip, and 
_ erueller in ſuffering, behold now preſently, and 
ſ[a<roun for what 's to come upon thee. +Sbakeſp. 
We ſee the great and ſudden effect of ſmells in 
Fetching men again, when they ſwoon. 
The moſt in years /2v00n'd ſirſt away for pain; 
Then, ſcarce recover'd,” ſpoke. _ Dryden. 
The woman finds it all a trick, * | 
That he could u when ſne was ſick; 
And knows that in that grief he retkon'd 
On black-eyed Suſan for his ſecond. 
There appeared ſuch an eeſtacy in his action, 
that he ſeenied ready to /zvvon away in the ſur- 
prize of joy. C 
Swoox, 80'n.. 1. + [from the verb.] A lipo- 
thymy; a fainting fit. — 
To SWoor, 8w&'p. v. a. [I ſuppoſe formed 
from the ſound.] oats . 


: 


1. To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk upon 


his prey. © | : N 
A fowl in Madagaſcar, called a ruck, the fea- 


thers of whoſe wings are twelve paces, can with | 


as much eaſe ſuv0op up an elephant as our kites do 
a mouſe, | | oh, 


Prior. 


Bacon. | 


, Prior. ö 


Tatler. 


' Wilkins, | 


_ Thismovuld'ting piecemeal in your hands did fall, 


| SWO'RDKNOT, 56'Trd-ndt. . 


Proud Tamer ſccept along with ſuch a luſty train, 


away a whole litter of cubs at a ſewoop. L Eſrange. 


| To have been then a momentary man. Dryd.Cleom | 


SWORD, sô'rd. 2. /. ſrpeopt, Sax. faveerd, | 


What feign'd ſubmiſſion {wore. — 


8 
: 


$ YC 


Our little fleet was now engag'd 
That like the er in the v 2 © fo far, 


bale they 
The combat only ſecm'd x dib wn fouphe, 


Till through their bowels we our pailage wrou;y 
; 8 It 
Swo'RDGRASS, $0'rd-gris, N, f / J. 
A kind of ſedge; glader. eee 


knot.) Riband tied to the hilt 171 ad 


Wigs with wigs, /evordbnots with ſeverdinoti ſtrivt 

Beaus baniſh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. v,, 

Swo/rRDLAW, sö'rd-la. . ; 

law by which all is yielded t 
So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreſſion, and favordlazy, 


. e. 
Violence; tle 
o the ſtronger, 


| n g 4 Mile, 
SWwO'RDMAN, 80'rd-min. n. /. cord and 


man.] Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove moſt ſnewy 
ferordmen, Shak fb. All's cell that end; will, 
Ar Lecca's houſe, 7 
Among your /or7men, where ſo many affocizts, 
Both of thy miſchief and thy madneſs met. B. Jen. 
Eſſex was made lieutenant- general of the ar 
the darling of the fordlnen. Clirmnds, 
SWO'RDPLAYER, 80'rd-pla-ur, 2. / [ faro-d 
and ploy.) Gladiator; fencer; one who 
exhibits in publick his ſkill at the weapon 
by ſighting prizes. | 
Theſe they called ferordplayers, and this ſpectacle 
a ſwordſight. Halecuill on Providence. 
SwokE, $WO'r. The preterite of /zvear, 
| Hou ſoon unſay 


That muſt deſtroy thee. - Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Each man took his ſword, and flew all the males. 
| ö Geneſis, 


But the /<cord | 
Of Michael from the armoury of Go 
Was giv'n him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met 
The word of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite 
| Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer ; nor ſtay'd, 
But with ſwift whcel reverſe, decp ent'ring ſhar'd 
All his right fide : then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convoly'd; ſo ſore 
The griding /evord with diſcontinuous wound 


Paſs'd through him. Milton. 
| 2. Deſtruction by war; as fire and /avord, 
'Fhe nord without, and terrour within. 

| Deuteronomy, xxxii. 25. 
3. Vengeance of juſtice. 
| Juſtice to merit does weak aid afford, 


1 


4. Emblem of authority. 
: This I, her /<oord-bearer, do carry, 
For civil deed and military. Hud:bras. 
 Swo'rDED, 80/rd-Id. adj. [from favord.}] Girt 
j - with a ſword. 
| The fevorded ſeraphim 
{ Areſecn in glitt'ring ranks with wings diſplay'd. 
| | Million. 
Swo'R DER, $6'rd-ur. 1. /. [from /evord.] A 
cut-throat ; a ſoldier. In contempt. 
A Roman ſevorder and banditto flave 
Murther'd ſweet Fully,  -  Shateſp, Henry VI. 
Cxzſar will 
Unſtate l is happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againſt a ſu: order. A Shatkeſp. 
 SwO'RDFISH, $0'rd-flsh. 2. /. [xiphias.] A 
_ 15 a long ſharp bone iſſuing from his 
cad. 8 | 
A ſwordfiſb ſmall him from the reſt did ſunder, 
That in his throat him pricking ſoftly under, 


Malpighi obſer ved the middle of the optick nerve 
of the /wword-fiſb to be a large membrane, folded, 
according to its length, in many doubles, like a 
fan. | . Derbam's Phyſico-Theology. 


| 


She quits the balance and reſigns the ſword, Dryd: i 


His wide abyſs him forced forth to ſpew. Spenſer. 


Swoxx, 8wo'rn. The participle paſſive of 
ſevear. | : 
What does elſe want credit, come to me, 
And I I be cru 'tis true. Shateſp, 
Iam ſ<vorn brother, ſweet, 
To grim neceſſity; and he and ! 
Will keep a league till death. She. Richard ll. 
They that are maq againſt me, are /t agzinit 
me. P alu. 
He refuſed not the civil offer of a Phariſet, 
though his ſworn enemy; and would cat at the 
table of thoſe: who ſought his ruin. Calamy's Serm, 
'Fo ſhelter innocence, 
The nation all ele&s ſome'patron-knight, 
$2worn to be true to love, and flave to fame, 
And manya valiant chief enrol» his name. Gram, 
SwuM, swäm'. Preterite and participle pal 
ſive of vim, | 
Air, water, earth, | 
By fowl, fiſh, beaſt, was flown, was ſzoum, was walk 
Frequent. | Milton's Paradi'e Lf 
SWUNG, swüng'“. Preterite and participle 
paſſive of . | 


Her:hand within her hair ſhe wound, 


S8 wung her to carth, and dragg'd her on the ground. 


h Addi/on, 


 SYB, 8Ib'. adj. [properly , pib, Sax.) Re- 
lated by blood. The Scottiſh dialect fil 


retains it. | 
If what my grandſire to me ſaid, be true, 
Siker I am very fob to you. Spenſer's Pajiorast, 


| SY'CAMINE, $Ik'-4-min. 


SYCAMORE, al I mör. 5 1.7 5 
A tree. The ſycamore of Scripture is not 
the ſame with ours. | . 
Sycaurore 1s our acer majus, one of the kinds © 
maples: it is a quick grower. Mortimer Hi. 
If ye had faith as a grain of muſtardeſeed, 11 
|, , might ſay unto this Heamine tree, Be thou plucke 
up, and it ſhould obey you. Luke, Nn. 1 i 
l was no prophet, but an herdman, ® 
gatherer of Heamere fruit. . ont 
Go to yonder ſycamore tree, and hide your 5 
of drink under its hollow root. Weltin's Angel. 
Sycamores with eglantine were ſpread; 


4 


| 4 "FW r head. Or 1 
A about the ſides, a able COPLLANT, 


Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. 


Alm. — 


Amos, vii. 14. | 


8 VL. 


Fanla, Lat.] 4 1 M a make- 
| malicious paraſite. 
a9 „ of all men, did beſt ſort to 
i gi? xt but therefore not ſeeming fecophants, 
—_ - of no evil they ſaid, they could bring auy 
new or doubtful thing unto him, but ſuch as al- 
F ready he had been apt to determine; ſo as they came 
but * proofs of his wiſdom, fearful and more ſe⸗ 
cure, while the fear he had figured in his ng 
- had any poſſibility of event. | Sidney. 
Men know themſelves void of thoſe qualities 
which the impudent fycopoant, at the ſame time, 
boch aſeribes to them, and in his fleeve laughs at 
them for believing. : South. 
To Sy/COPHANT, s/1c'-G-fent. v. u. (eu h; 
from the noun.] 
A low bad worg- 


; not to be played the ſecond time; whereas a 
| . reputation, though his barque be 
ſplit, has ſomething left towards ſetting up again. 
2 2 + » Government of the Tongue, 
SycorHANTICE, s|k-6-fan'-tik adj. [from 
cophant. } 
ious. 


near Ig; from Hcopbant 4 


SYLLA'BICAL, $1-lab'-y-kel. adj. [from Hlla- 
" bk] Relating to ſyllables; confiſting of 
ſyUables. 

SyYLLA'BICALLY, SI1-lAb'-J-kel-F. adv. [from 
Hllabical.] In a ſyllabical manner. 


E SYLLA'BICK, St-lab“-Ik. adj. [Hllabique, Fr. | 


from ſyllable.) Relating to ſyllables, 


WO SY LIABLE, dl/-16bl. 2. F Ln; Hllabe, 


Fr.] | 
1. 15 much of a word as is uttered by the 
help of one vowel, or one articulation. 
| I heard „ Lo 
Each ſy/labl: that breath made up between them. 55. 
There is that property in all letters, of aptneſs to 
be conjoined in ee and words, through the 
voluble motions of tc organs from one ſtop or 
figure to another, that they modify and diſcrimi- 
nate the voice without appearing to diſcontinue it. 
| | Holder*s Elements of Speeco. 
2. Any thing proverbially conciſe. | 
Abraham, Job, and the reſt that lived before 
any /4/lable of the law of God was written, did 
they not fin as much as we do in every action not 
commanded ? | Hooker, 
- To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllalle of recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He hath told ſo many melancholy ſtories, wich- 


- out one ſylluble of truth, that he hath blunted the 
edge of my fears, Suit. 


To SY'LLABLE, SI -IKbl. v. a. [from the noun.] 


Jo utter; to pronounce; to articulate. 
Not in uſe. 5 
h Airy tongues that Hllable men's names 
| On ſands and ſhores, and deſart wildernefles, Milt. 
SY LLABUB, sI -la-büb. n. f (rightly S1LLA- 
Bu, which ſee.) Milk and acids. 
No. fllabubs made at the milking pail, 
But what are compos'd of a pot of good ale. Beaum. 
Io lines would ex prefs all they ſay in two 
Pages: tis nothing but whipt ſ5//abub and froth, 
7 Es 
SY'LLABUS, &l-1i-biis. . J. Lead. An 
abſtract; a compendium containing the 
heads of a diſcourſe. 18 | 
| SY LLOGISM, 811-16 .dzhizm. n. J. , [ovnnoioe 
n; fpilogiſme, Fr.] An argument com- 
p Red of three propoſitions : as, every man 
5 inks 3 Peter is a man, therefare Peter thinks. 


— 


* 


_ 


recen drt ae Tooropimn 


To play the ſycophant. | 


His ſycophanting arts being detected, that game 


Talebearing ; miſchicvouſly of- 


COPHA/NTISE ok-8-f4n'-ti. v. u. Lu- 
ew : To play the 
talebearer. Did. | 


8 YM 


logick, an apologue of Aiſop beyond a Jyllogi m in 
Barbara. : | a Brown. 
What a miraculous thing ſhould we count it, if 
the flint and the ſteel, inſtead of a few ſparks, ſhould . 
chance to knock out deſinitions and fyll»giſms ! 


Bentley. 

SYLLOG1STICAL, sll-16-dzhls'-t}-ke1. 

| SYLLOG1'STICK, $l-16-dzhils'-tik. | 925 
le; from Hllogiſim.] Retaining to 

a ſyllogiſm ; conſiſting of a ſyllogiſm. 

Though we ſuppoſe ſubje& and predicate, and 
copula, and propoſitions and ſyllogiſtical connexions 
in their reaſoning, there is no ſuch matter; but 
the intire buſineſs is at the ſame moment preſent 
with them, without deducing one thing from an- 
other. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Though the terms of propoſitions may be com- 
plex, yet where the compoſition of the whole argu- 


called a fimple ſyllogiſm, fince the complexion does 


adv. [from Hllogiſtical.] In the form of a 
ſyllogiſm. | | 

A man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove 
Syllogiftically ; fo that ſyllogiſm comes after know- 
ledge, when a man has no need of it. Loc be. 


To SY'LLOGIZE,/ 81l'-16-dzhiz, „. n. [ fyllo- 
giger, Fr. ou) oyifeew, | To reaſon by ſyllo- 
giſm. | 

Logick is, in effect, an art of ſyllogizing. Baker, 
Men have endeavoured to transform logick into 
a kind of mechaniſm, and to teach boys to i- 


A piece of rhetorick is a ſuicient argument of |. 


| 
ment is thus plain, ſimple, and regular, it is properly | 


not belong tothe leg iſtich form of it. Watts Logick. \ 
SYLLOGI'STICALLY, $ll-16-dzhis'-ty-kel-y. ) 


l 


. 


death, by ſuch ſymbolicel actions as himmſelf. ap- 


pointed. | : Taylor. 


SYMBO LICALLY,shm-bol-y-kel-y. adv. [from 


Jymbolical.] Typically ; by repreſentation. - 
This diſtin tion of animals was hieroglyphical, 
in the inward ſenſe implying an abſtinence from 
certain vices, ſymbolically intimated from the na- 
ture of thoſe animals. Brown, 
it Hubolically teaches our duty, and promotes 
charity by a real ſignature and a ſenſible ſermon. 
| | Taylor. 


SYMBOLIZA'TION, sfm-b6-Ili-zA'-8hun. 1. / 


[from /pmbolize.] The act of ſymbolizing ; 
repreſentation; reſemblance. 

The hieroglyphical ſymbols of Scripture, excel- 
lently intended in the ſpecies of things ſacrificed in 
the dreams of Pharaoh, are oftentimes racked be- 
yond their ſymbl;zations. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


To SYMBOLIZE, s8im'-b6-Itz, . n. [ /ymboliſer, 


Fr. from /ymbol.] To have ſomething in 


common with another by repreſentative 
qualities. 3 | | 


Our king finding himſelf to /4-:bo/ize in many 


things with that king of the Hebrews, honoured 
him with the title of this foundation. 


Bacon, 

The pleaſing of colour {ymbolizeth with the pleaſ- 
ing of any ſingle tone to the ear; but the pleaſing. 
of order doth {ymbolize with harmony. Bnean. 

Ariſtotle and the ſchools have taught, that air 
and water, being /ymbelizing elements, in the qua- 
lity of moiſture, are caſily tranſmutable into one 
another. : 8 Boyle. 

They both ſymbolize in this, that they love to 
look upon themielyes through multiplying glaſſes. 


——topize, or frame arguments and refute them, with- 
out real knowledge. Watts. 

SY'LVAN, sIl -=yen. adj. [better flvan.}] 
Woody; ſhady; relating to woods, 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A fylvan ſcene! and, as the ranks aſcend, 

Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 

Of ſtatelieſt view. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, | 

Watch'd by the /y/vaz genius of the place, Pope. 


SY'LVAN, $8IV-ven. n. . [ fylvain, Fr.] A 
wood - god, or ſatyr; perhaps ſometimes 
a ruſticx. 1 
Her private orchards, wall'd on ev'ry ſide, 
To lawleſs /y{vans all acceſs deny'd. Pope. 
SY'MBOL, sIm'-bul. . J. { /pmbole, Fr, evu- 
Cody; ſymbolum, Lat.] | 


1. An abſtract; a compendium ; a compre- 
henkve form, 


that the author of the gloſs enquires into the na- 
ture of faith. ; ; Baker. 
2. A type; that which comprehends in its 
figure a repreſentation of ſomething elſe. 
Salt, as incorruptible, was the hub of friend- 
ſhip; which, if it caſually. fell, was accounted 
pminous, and their amity of no duration. Bron. 
Words are the ſigns and /ymbels of things; and 
as, in accounts, cyphers and figures paſs for real 
ſums, ſo werds and names paſs for things them- 
ſelves. 8 South Sermens, 
The heathens made choice of theſe lights as apt 
ſymbols of eternity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublu- 
nary beings, though they ſeem to periſh every 
night, they renew themſelves every morning. 
a 5 | Addiſon on Metals, 


b MBO'LICAL) em- bol -N. kel. adj. [ /ymbo=- 


ligue, Fr. uu j, from /ymbol.] Repre- 
ſentative; typical; expreſſing by ſigns ; 
comprehending ſomething more than itſelf. 
By this encroachment idolatry firſt crept in, 
men converting the /ymbulical uſe of idols into their 
proper werſhip, and receiving the repreſentation 


of things unto them as the ſubſtance and thing 
itſelf. N ws | Brown, 


The ſacrament is a repreſentation of 


—ů— 


/ 


Beginning with the {pro of our faith, upon | 


To SYMBOLIZE, sm'-b$&-1tz. + a. 


SyY'MMETRIST, sIm'-m&-trist. 2. / 
ſymmetry] One very ſtudious or obſervant 


SYMPATHE'TICAL, sim-pa-th oa, # 
SYMPATHE'TIC, 8ſm-pi-th&t-ik. | 


_ — 


FV Horbell. 
I affeRtedly ſvmbulixed in careleſs mirth and free- 
dom with the libertines, to circumvent libertiniſm. 
5 | | More. 
The ſoul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely ſymbolizes with 
the thing it mightily defires, South's Sermons. 
To make 
repreſentative of ſomething. 426 8 
Some ſymbolize the ſame from the myſtery of its 
colours, | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


SYMME'TRIAN, slim-mèt'-try-àAn. 2. / [from 


ſymmetry.) One eminently ſtudious of pro- 
portion. ; 
His face was a thought longer than the exact 


Hinmetrians would allow. Sidney, 


| SYMME'TRICAL, sim-mét-try-k&l. adj. {from 


ſymmetry.) Proportionate ; haying. parts 
well adapted to cach other. | x; 
[from 


of proportion. 


Some exact ſymmetriſls have been blamed for 
being too true. Wotton's Architefure. 


SY'MMETRY, sIm'-m&-try. n. /. [/pmmetric, 


Fr. ov and jwirgy,) Adaptation of parts to 
each other; proportion; harmony; agrec- 
ment of one part to another. 
She by whoſe lines proportion ſhould be 
Examin'd, meaſure of all ſymmetry ; | 
Whom had that ancient ſeen, who thaught ſouls 
| made m1 
Of harmony, he would at next have ſaid ' 
That harmony was ſhe. . Danne. 
And in the Symmetry of her parts is found 
A pow'r, like that of harmony in ſound. Waller. 
Symmetry, equality, and correſpondence of parts, 
is the diſcernment of reaſon, not the object of 
L | | | 1+; fore, 
Nor were they only animated by him, but their 
meaſure and /ymmetry were owing to him. Dryden. 


adj. 


[ /mpathetique, Fr, from /ympathy,] Having 
mutual ſenſation ; being affected either by 
what happens to the other; feeling in 
wn, | conſequence of what another feels. - 
Chriſt's] Hereupon are grounded the groſs miſtakes in 


the 


thy? 


of the /ympathics and antipathies obſervable in 


SYM 

the cure of diſeaſes, not only from {ympathetich re- 

_ ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory 

applications, | | Brown. 

United by this ſympath:tick bond, | 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Neſcom. 
To confer at the diſtance of the Indies by ſym- 
pathetick conveyances, may be as uſual to future 
times as to us in a literary correſpondence Glanv. 
To you our author makes her ſoft requeſt, 
Who ſpeak the kindeſt, and who write the beſt : | 
Your /ympathetich hearts ſhe hopes to move, 


2 


From tender friendſhip and endearing love. Prior. 


All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inhe- 
rent in the inanimate bodies; but are the effects 
of their motion upon our nerves, and ſympathetica! 
and vital paſſions produced within ourſelves. Bentl. 

SYMPATHE TICALLY, s!m-pa-thet'-t5-kel-v. 
adv, [from /ympathetich.) With ſympathy ; 
in conſequence of ſympathy. 1 

To SY'MPATHIZE, eim -pl-thlz v. n. [Lym- 
patiſer, Fr. from /ympathy.] | 

1. To feel with another; to feel in conſe- | 
quence of what another feels; to feel mu- 
tually. . 

The men ſympathize with the maſtiffs in ro- 
buſtious and rough coming on. Sbaleſp. 

| Ihe thing of courage, 
As rouz'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize. 
. Sbaleſp. 


x 


Nature, in awe to him, 

Hath doff'd her gaudy trim, 

With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton. 
The limbs of his body is to every one a part of 
himſelf: he ſympathizes, and is concerned for | 


Ther countrymen were particularly attentive 
to all their ſtory, and ſympathized' with their 
heroes in all their adventures. Addiſon's Spectutor. 

Though the greaineſs of their mind exempts 
them from fear, yet none condole and ſympathize 
more heartily. Collier. 


2. To agree; to fit. Not proper. 


Green is a pleaſing colour, from a blue and a 


yellow mixed together, and by conſequence blue 
and yellow are two colours which ſympathize. Dryd. 
SY MPATIIY, sim'-pi-thy. n. /. [ /ympathie,. 
Fr. ovpra%iz.] Fellowfeeling ; mutual ſen- 
ſibility ; the quality of being affected by the 


affection of another. ; 


A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 


If /ympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shakeſp. 


You art not young; no more am I: go to, 
then, there 's ſympathy ; you are merry, fo am I; 
ha! ha! then there 's more ſympathy : you love 
ſack, and ſo do I; would you deſire better /ympa-- | 
Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
þ But what it is, | 
The action of my life is like it, which I'll keep, 
It but for /ympathy; Shake p. Cymbeline. | 
4 I ſtarted back; 


It flarted back: but, pleas'd, J ſoon return'd ; : 


Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon, with anſwering looks 
Of /ympathy and love. 
They ſaw, but other ſight inſtead, a crowd. 
Of ugly ſerpents : horror on them fell, 
And horrid /ympathy. 

Or ſympathy, or ſome connat'ral force, 
Pow'rful at greateſt diſtance to unite, ö 

With ſecret amity, things of like kind, 
By ſecreteſt conveyance. Millon't Paradiſe Loft, 
Tbere never was any heart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate : 
it is this noble quality that makes all men to be 
of one kind; for every man would be a diſtinct 

ſpecies to himſelf, were there no ſympathy among 
individuals. | Fa South's Sermons. 


Millon. 


Can kindneſs to deſert like your's be ſtrange? | 


Kindneſs by ſecret fympathy is-ty'd : 
For noble ſouls in nature are ally'd. Dryden. 
I ̃ bere are ſuch affociations made in the minds of 
moſt men; and to this might be attributed moſt | 


Tack” —_drioking together. 


Milton's Paradiſe Laſt.“ 


Lock t. 


SYN 


Srurho'nious, sim-fö“nyds. adj. [from im- SY'NAGOGUE, 8in'-\-gdg, 1. / 5 


phony.) Harmonious ; agreeing in found. 
Up he rode, ; | 
Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps, that tun'd 
Angelick harmonics. Milton. 


SY'MPHONY, sIm'-f6-ny. 2. /. [ /ymphonie, 
Fr. ow and n.] Concert of inſtruments ; 
harmony of mingled founds. 

A learned ſearcher from Pythagoras's ſchool, 
where it was a maxim that the images of ail things 
are latent in numbers, determines the comelieſt 
proportion between breadths and heights, redu- 
cing ſymmetry to ſymphony, and the harmony of 
ſound to a kind of harmony in ſight. Wotton. 

Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye fons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with ſongs | 
And choral {ymphbonies, day without night, 

Cirele his throne rejoicing. 
The trumpets ſound, 8 
And warlike /ymphony is heard around; | 
The marching troops through Athens take their | 
Way; ; 


The great earl marſhal orders their array. Dryden. | 


SY'MpHYS1s, sIm'-fy-s1z. n. ſ. (c and $90. ] 


Symphyſis, in its original fignification, denotes a 


connaſcency, or growing together; and perhaps 
is meant of thoſe bones which in young children 
are diſtin, but after ſome ycars uuite and conſo- 
lidate into one bone. 


SyMPO'SIACK, sim-p&Cshäk. adj. [ [pmpeo/i- 


aque, Fr. cvpweoinns;,] Relating to merry | 


makings; happening where company is 


roſe, we only mean in ſociety and compotation, 


from the ancient cuſtom of ſympoſiack meetings to 
. wear chaplets of roſcs about their heads. Brozva. | 


In ſome of thoſe ſy-mpoſract diſputations amongſt 
my acquaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part 
of medicine depended upon fcientifick principles. 

x | Arbuthnot. 

SY'MPTOM, slmp'-tum. 2. J. [ mpiome, 
Fr. ovurloua.] 6p 5 

1. Something that happens concurrently with 
ſomething elſe, not as the original cauſe, 


nor as the neceſſary or conitant effect. 
The /ymproms,as Dr. Sydenham remarks, which 


are commonly fcorbutick, are often nothing but 


the principles or ſeeds of a growing, but untripe 
gout. | ; Blackmore. 
2. A fign; a token. 3 
Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now, 
like che ſick man, we are expiring with all ſorts of 
good ſymptoms. Hh Swift, 
SYMPTOMA'TICAL, sImp-t6-mat'-ty-kel, 
'SYMPTOMA'TICE, s[mp-t6-mat'-tik. | 


adj. | fymptomatique, Fr. from ſymptom.) þ 


Happening concurrently or occaſionally. 


diſeaſes ;” as a fever from pain is ſaid to be /ymp- 
tomatical, becauſe it ariſes from pain only; and 
therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 


ſuch cafes to be had recourſe to, but to what will 


remove the pain; for, when that ceaſes, the fever 
will ceaſe, without any direct means taken for 
that. WINCY. 
By fomentation and a cataplaſm the ſwelling 

+ was diſcuſſed; and the fever, then appearing but 
Jymptomatical, leſſened as the heat and pain miti- 
gated. — Miſenan s Surgery. 


SYMPTOMA'TICALLY, s[mp-td&-mat'-tf-kEl-y. 
adv, (from ſympiomatical.) In the nature 
of a ſymptom. - _ | | 
The cauſes of a bubo are vicious humours 
abounding in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted 

ſometimes critically, ſometimes ſymptomatically. 
F | Wiſeman, 


SynNacv'clcar, eln-A-gög-F.-kal. adj. [from 


Milton's Par, Let 


Wiſeman. | 


— 


| 


By detiving a feereſy to words ſpoke under the | 


} 


SYN 


Fr. un. An aſſembly of the lese, 
worſhip. 
e and meet me at our 
As his cuſtom was, he went j 
on the ſabbath. Son we. 2 
SYNALE'PHA, 8In-a-lC'-fi, 2. / (else. 7 
contraction. or exciſion of a ſyilable in 
Latin verſe, by joining together two vowels 
in the ſcanning, or cutting off the ending 
vowel; as, il ego, 1 
Virgil, though ſmooth, is far from affe&ins 4p 
he frequently uſes fynalephar, and concludes bis 
ſenſe in the middle of his verſe. Dryen, 


SyYNARTHRO 81S, sIn-àAr-thr&'-sIs. 1. ſ. Ic and 
ag dern.] A Cloſe conjunction of two bone; 
There is a conſpicuous motion where the con. 
junction is called diarthroſis, as in the elbow; an 
obſcure one, where the conjunction is called Har- 
threſis, as in the joining of the carpus to the metz. 
carpus. Wifſeman's Surgery. 
SYNCHONDRO'S1S, sIfi-k6n-drd'-sls. u. /. e, 
and xD.. 
Synchendroſis is an union by griſtles of the ſter. 
non to the ribs. | Wiſeman, 
SYNCHRO'NICAL, Sin-kron'-y-kel. adj. es, 
and y25/2-] Happening together at the 
ſame time. 
It is difficult to make out how the air is cr. 
veyed into the left ventricle of the heart, the ſyſtol: 
and diaftole of the heart and lungs being far fror, 
| ſynchronical. Boyle, 


{yn gegue. Shay, 


x:5/2-.] Concurrence of events happening 


at the ſame time. 


The coherence and ſynchroniſmm of all the parts 


a moſt regular teſtimony to the truth of his hif. 
tory. Hale, 


Sy'NCHRONOUS, sin'-kro-nfis. adj. (e and 


xe] Happening at the ſame time, 
The variations of the gravity of the air keep 


both the ſolids and fluid in an ofciilatory motion, 


ſyuchronous and proporti.? 41 to their changes, 
Arbuthnoi on As. 
Sy'NCOPE, sIn-kö-pę. u. /. [ Hucobe, Fr, ciy- 
no .. 
1. Fainting fit. : 
The ſymptoms attending. gunſhot wounds art 
pain, fever, delirium, and ſyncope. Wifeman, 
2. Contraction of a word by cutting off 2 
part in the middle. 
Sy NcO IST, sin-kö-plst. 2. /. [from /yncpe.) 
Contractor of words. 

To outſnine all the modern /yncopiſts, and tko- 
roughly content my Engliſh readers, I intend to 
publiſh a Spectator that ſhall not have a finge 
vowel in it. Spectalor. 


3 


F ND 1-d3-ket. v. 1. [ Hyndigue. 
Symptomatical is often uſed to denote the differ- [To SY 'NDICATE, sIn'-dF-ket. v. u. [ [pndiquer, 


ence between the primary and ſecondary cauſes in 


Fr. ow and den.] To judge; to paſs judę- 
ment on; to cenſure. An unuſual word» 
Not in uſe. 


* Ariſtotle undertook to cenſure and /yndicate his 


maſter, and all law-makers before him. Haleruil. 
SYNDROME, sin“ drö-mè. 1. /. (curdęelaf.] Con- 
current action; concurrence. 5 
All things being linked together by an unmtet- 
rupted chain of cauſes, every ſingle motion on 
a dependence on ſuch a ſyndrome of prerequired 
motors. Glanville's Scaßſi. 


SYNECDOCHE, $sy-n&k'-d46'-ke. 1. Lee 
doche, Fr. owed] A figure by 1 
part is taken for the whole, or the Whole 
for part. 7 in the 

Becauſe they are inſtruments of grace 12 ® 
hand of God, and by theſe his holy ſpirits changes 
our hearts; therefore the whole work 15 attribute 

_ to them by a ſyrecdeche ; that is, they do Lot . 
manner the work for which God ordained er 


Hnageg ue. Pertaining to a ſynagogue, | 


* 


Taylor Worthv Communictla 
: SyNECD9* 


* 


SY'NCHRONISM, sIn'-kr6-nizm. 1. / Leu and 


of the Mofaical chronology, after the Flood, bear 


8 VN 


„unter, 8 nek-ddk'-y-kal, adj. 
em glb Erprelledd by a ſynec- 
2 implying a ſynecdoche. 3 
- Should I, I. indamer, bring you no oſpi 1 ; 
and ſhew you there how many ſou s, narrowly 
lodged in ſynecdocbicat bodies, ſee their earthen cot- 
| F moulder away to duſt, thoſe miſerable per- 
| 4 the loſs of one limb after another, ſur- 
_ * part of themſelves, and living to ſee 
2. dead and buried by piecemeal? Boyle. 
gruntonos18, sln-nü-rô -es. 1. . [ed and 
reien th . 
; is when the connexion is made by 
W of chis in ſymphyſis we find inſtances, 
iu the connexion of the ofla pubis together, eſpe- 
cially in women, by 2 ligamentous ſubſtance. In 
articulation, it is either round, as that which 
unites the head of the os femoris to the COXa z or 
broad, as the tendon of the patella, which unites it 
to the 05 tibiæ. | W. iſeman s Surgery. 
Y NOD, sin“ nüd. u. J Jynade, Fr. oond©-.) 
1. An afſembly called for conſultation 5 it 


is uſed particularly of eccleſiaſticks. A pro- 


vincial /pnod is commonly uſed, and a gene- 
ouncil. \ | 

. glorious gods fit in hourly uod about thy 
particular proſperity. s Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
" Since the mortal and inteſtine jars 

Twit thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in ſolemn nod been decreed, 
IT admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. ShaZ. 


The opinion was not only condemned by the 


Hol, but imputed to the emperor as extreme 
nadneſ Bacon. 


Fles-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew ddt 


Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide. 
| | 8 Cleaveland. 
His royal majeſty, according to theſe preſby- 
ferian rules, ſhall have no power to command his 
clergy to keep a national nod. White. 
Well have ye judg'd, well ended Jong debate, 
Syned of gods! and, like to what ye are, 
Great things refolv'd, . Milton s Paradiſe Loſt. 
Let us call to ſynod all the bleſt 
Through heav'n's. wide bounds. Milton. 
The ſeconck council of Nice, he ſaith, I moſt 
irreverently call that wiſe /ynod; upon which he 
falls inty a very tragical exclamation, that I ſhould 
dare to reflect ſo much diſhonour on a council, 
E Ds f Stillingftet 
Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 
And yon bright yd of the pow'rs above, 
| On this my fon your gracious: gifts beſtow. Dryd. 
% Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 
| Howe'er love's native hours are ſet, 
Whatever ſtarry ſynod met, 
"Tis in the mercy of her eye, > 
If poor love ſhall live or die. Craſbanv. 
Their plartetary motions and afpects ö 
Of noxious efficacy, and hen to join 
In ſynod oo PO ͤ v Milton. 
As the planets and ſtars have, according to aſ- 
 trologers, in their great ſpneds, or conjunctions, 
much more power ful influences on the air than are 
aſcribed to one or two of them out of that aſpect; 
lo divers particulars, which; whilſt they lay ſcat- 


tered among the writings of ſeveral authors, were. 


conſiderable, when they come to be laid toge- | 


ther, may oftentimes prove highly uſeful to phy- 
liology in their conjunctione. Boyle. 
SY NODAL, 8in'-n&-de1. u. . [from nod. 
| ney paid anciently to the” biſhop, &c. 
at Eaſter viſitation; | 

| dr RODAL, $in'-n&-441, 

| 51%0'DICAL; 81n-n&d'-y-k21. 


SYNO'DICK, Ain-nodlIk. 


adj. ſynodique, 
| Fr. from /- 


nod. 


| Y n to a ſynod; tranſacted in a ſynod. 


* eee dignity of their ſeveral churches, 
their many functions, rules, and orders in 


+ by reaſon of the f a n 
Yor: IL N XXL. of their e 


* 


— — 
— — 


— — 


— 


— 


— thing by different words. 


© N 
and proceſſional meetings, have neceſſarily raiſed 


St. Athanaſius writes a /pnodical epiſtle to thoſe 
of Antioch,to compoſe the differences among them 
upon the ordination of Paulinus. Stllins fleet. 

2. [Synondique, Fr.] Reckoned from one con- 
junction with the ſun to another. | 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the ſun, 
to us are the meaſures of day and year ; and the 

ſynodick revolution of the moon meaſures the 
nionth. Holder. 

The moon makes its Hnodical motion ahout the 
earth in twenty-nine days twelve hours and about 

forty- four minutes. Loches Elements of Nat. Philo“. 

SYNO DICALLY, $in-nod'-y-kel-p. adv. from 
Hnodical.] By the authority of a ſynod or 
publick aſſembly. 

It ſhall-be neediul for thoſe churches ſynodically 
to determine ſomething in thoſe points. Saund:r/. 

The alterations made by the commiſſioners were 
brought to the convocation, then fitting, where 
they were jjnodically agreed upon. Nelſen. 

SYNONYMA, sIn-On'-ny-ma. 7. /. [Latin; 
ov/syu®-,) Names which iignify the ſame 
thing. | | 1 

To SYNO'NYMISE, $in-On'-no-mftz. v. a. [from 

Hnonyma.] To expreſs the ſame thing in 
different words. Te 

This word fortis we may ſynonymiſe after all 
theſe faſhions, ſtout, hardy, valiant, doughty, cou- 
rageous, adventurous, brave, bold, daring, intre- 

id. ̃ Camden Remains, 

SYNO NYMOUS, sIn-0n'-ny-mus. adj. { Hyno- 
nyme, Fr, covorp©-.] Expreſſing the ſame 


many queſtions of place among them. Sellen. | 


SYS 
| Synhbetick method is that which begins with the 
parts, and leads onward to the knowledge of tic 
whole: it begins with the moſt ſimple principles 
and genera] truths, and proceeds by degrees to that 
which is drawn from them, of compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method 5f 
compoſition. Watts's Logich., 
SY'PHON, $81'-fun. 1. / [This ſhould be writ- 
ten phon; c. A tube; a pipe. 
Take your glals, // hon, or crane; and draw it 
off from its laſt feces into ſmall bottles. Mortimer, 
Sz RINGE, ser'-rindzh. 7. J. [ovart.) A pipe 
through which any liquor is ſquirted. 
The heart ſeems not deſigned to be the fountain 
or conſervatory of the vital flame, but as a ma- 
chine to receive the blood from the veins, and 
force it out by the arteries through the whole 
body, as a ſyringe doth any liquor, though not by 
the ſame artifice. . 
To SY'RINGE, 8Cr'-rindzh. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] | | 
1. To ſpout by a ſyringe. | 
A fiux of blood from the noſe, mouth, and eye, 
was ſtopt by the fyrivging up of oxycrate. | 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 


2. To waſh with a ſyringe. | 

SYRINGO'TOMY, 81-ring-got'-t6-mF, n. /. 

[ovary and Tiroue.] The act or practice of 
cutting fiſtulas or hollow ſores. 

1 IS, ser-tis. x. J. [Lat.] A quick ſand; 

a bog. 
A Feger rtis, neither ſea, nor good dry land. 
ü ; ATiltons 


When two or more words ſignify the ſame thing, 
as wave and billow, mead and meadow, they are 


Theſe words conſiſt of two propoſitions, which 
are not diſtinct in ſenſe, but one and the ſame 


Fortune is but a ſynonymous word for nature and 


Sy NOX TY Mx, sIn-0n'-nf-my. x. ſ. leu. 
The quality of expreſſing by different words 
the ſame thing. 


general view; all the parts brought under 
one view. 5 | 
SYNO'T TICAL, sIn-6p'-ty-kel. adj. [from - 
, mnop/is.} Affording a view of many parts at 
once. | 
We have collected ſo many ſynoftical tables, cal- 
culated for his monthly uſe. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
SyNTA'CTICAL, $in-tik'-ty-kel. adj. {from 
ſpntaxis, Lat.] | 
1. Conjoined ;. fitted to each other. 
2 e ei conſtruction of ſpeech. 
SY NTAX, sin-taks. © 2 : 
SYNTA'x15S, sin-täks“-Is. 5 1. ſ. Leu ra bis. 
1. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined to- 
gether. 3 | 
They owe no other dependance to the firft than 
what is common to the whole Huta of beings. 
= 8 SGlanvilloe. 
2. That part of grammar which teaches the 
conſtruction of words. 85 | 
I can produce a hundred inſtances to convince 
any reaſonable man, that they do not ſo much as 
underſtand common grammar and ſyntax. Swift. 


SyxTHE'S19, sin-the- sls. 7. ſ. [oor] The 
act of joining: oppoſed to analy/fs. 


covered and eſtabliſhed as principles, and by them 


and proving the explanations, Newton's Ofticls, 
SYNTHE' TICK, 8In-thet/-tik. adj. le. 
Conjoining 3 compounding ; forming com- 


n 


' pokition : oppoſed to analytich, 


_ uſually called Jynonymous, words. Mattes Logick. | 


thing variouſly expreſſed; for wiſdom and under- | 
ſtanding are ſynonymous words here. Ti!totſon. | 


neceſſity. Bentley's Sermons, | 


SYNO'PSIS, sin-0p/-sls. 1. /. Lcuio lic.] A 


explaining the phænomena procecding from them,, 


of a 


1. Any complexure or combination of many 
things acting together. | | 
2. A ſcheme which reduces many things to 
regular dependence or co-operation. 
3. A ſcheme which unites many things in 
order. | 
He preſently bought a em of divinity, with 
deſign to apply himiclf ftraightway to that ſtudy. 
5 Fell. 
Ariſtotle brings morality into /y/tem, by treating 
of happineſs under heads, and ranges it in claſſes 
according to its different objects, diſtinguiſhing 
virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which had not 
been handled ſyſtematically before. Baker. 
Ihe beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin 
with a regular em, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme 
of that ſcience well drawn up into a narrow com- 
paſs. a Watts, 
SYSTEMA'TICAL, sIs-t&-mat'-ty-kel. adj. 
[ fpfematique, Fr. cvornunrne; ;, from Spftem.) 
Methodical; written or formed with regu- 
lar ſubordination of one part to another. 

It will be neceflary,'in a diſcourſe about the 
formation of the world, to give you a brief account 
of ſome of the moſt principal and /yfematical phæ- 
nomena that occur 1n 1t, | Bentley. 

Now we deal much in eſſays, and unreaſonably 
deſpiſe /y/tematical learning; whertas, our fathers 
had a juſt value for regularity and ſyſtems. Watts. 

S$SyYSTEMA'TICALLY,Sis-tE-mat/-ty-kel-F. adw.; 
[from /i ſematical.] In form of a ſyſtem, 
[ treat of the uſefulneſs of writing books of eſ- 
ſay, in compariſon of that of writing //tematicallys- 
5 N Boyle. 

Ariſtotle brings morality into ſyſtem, aud ber | 
it into claſſes according to its different objects, diſ- 
tinguiſhing virtues into their ſeveral kinds, which 
had not been handled ſyſtematically before. Baker, 


| SY'STOLE, sls tele, u. J L. Hiſtole, Fr, even] | 
The /;nth;/is conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes dif 


xr, In anatomy.] The contraction of the 
heart. 7 ; 
The f/ole reſembles the forcible bending of a 
ſpriog, and the diaſtole its flying out again to its 
natural ſite, | e Ray. 
2. [Sole, Fr.] In grammar, the ſhortening” 
long ſyllable. e | 
5 K 


SY'STEM, ss-tim.-».{._/y/ime, Fr, cn . 7 1 


* 


TAB 
: A mute conſonant, which, at the be- 
2 ginning and end of words, has always 
the ſame ſound, nearly approaching 
to that of 4; but before an i, when fol- 
lowed by a vowel, has the ſound of an 
obſcure $5: as, nation, ſalvation; except 
when / precedes , as, Chriſtian, que/izon. 
Ta'Bsr, tib'-by. n./. [tabi, tabino, Ital. ta- 
biz, Fr.] A kind of waved ſilk. | 
: Brocades, and 1abies, and gauſes. Srvi ft. 
TA'BBV, tab'-by. adj. Brinded ; brindled; 
varied with different colours. 
A tabby cat ſat in the chimney-corner. Addiſon. 
On her tabby rival's face 
She deep will mark her new diſgrace. Prior. 


TABETA“CTiox, thb-E-fik'-shun. n. /. [fabe- 
 Facio, Lat.] The act of waſting away. 

To Ta'BErY, tab'-E-fy. v. n. [tabefacio, Lat.] 
Jo waſte; to extenuate. : 
Meat eaten in greater quantity than is conve- 

nient tabefies the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Ta'BERD, tab/-Ird. 2. /. [taterda, low Lat. 

tabard, Fr.] Along gown ; a herald's coat: 
ſometimes written tabard. | | 

"Ta'BERDEk, tab/-Ird-tr, 1. /. [from taberd.] 

One who wears a long gown. | 

_ "Tw&'BERNACLE, tab'-er-nekl. x. /. [tabernacle, 


4 


; 


J 


ö 


| 


+ 


. 
If there is nothing elſe to diſcourage us, we may 
ſafely come to the Lord's table, and expect to be 
kindly entertained by him when we do. Kettl:4ve/l. 


Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; 
and differing from other apples, yet is a good table 


fruit. Morlimer. 
The nymph the table ſpread, 
Ambroſial cates, with nectar roſy red. 


3. The perſons ſittin 
of entertainment. . 
Give me ſome wine, fill full, 

I drink to th' general joy of the whole table. Shak. 


4. The fare or entertainment itſelf: as, be 
keeps a good table. | | 
A tablet ; a ſurface on. which any thing is 
written or engraved, | 

He was the writer of them in the tables of their 
hearts, Hooker, 


Pope, 
g at table, or partaking 


5 


" 


| Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To ſee him every hour; to ſit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table. Sbaleſp. 
All theſe true notes of immortality 
In our heart's table we ſhall written find. Davies. 
] prepar'd to pay, in verſes rude, 
A molt deteſted act of gratitude : 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer*d for your health, the table of my vow. Dryd. 
There are books extant which the Atheiſt muſt 


KS 


Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 


1. A temporary habitation ; a caſual dwelling. | 


They ſudden rear'd 
"Celeſtial tabernacles, where they ſlept | 
Fann'd with cool winds. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip. 
| The greateſt conqueror did not only compoſe 
his divine odes, but ſet them to muſick : his 


works, though conſecrated to the tabernacle, be- 


came the national entertainment, as well as the 
devotion of his people. Addiſon. 


To TA'BERNACLE, tab'-er-nekl. v. z. [from | 


the noun.] To enſhrine; to houſe. 
The word was made fleſh, and #abernacled 
amongſt us, and we beheld his glory. Jobn, i. 14. 


TA BID, tab'-id. adj. [tabide, Fr. tabidus, 
Lat.] Waſted by diſeaſe ; conſumptive. 
Ihe tepid diſpoſition, or the ulcer or ulcers of 
the lungs, which are the foundation of this diſeaſe, 

is very different from a diminution of the body, and 
decay of ſtrength from a mere relaxation. Blackm. 
In tabid perſons milk is the beſt reſtorative, be- 

ing chyle already prepared. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

T a'B1DNESS, tab -id-nis. x. ſ. [from tabid.] 
Conſumptiveneſs; ſtate of being waſted 

by diſeaſe. O IK 

T&'BLATURE,: tab'-la-tshbir. 2. / [from table. 

Painting on walls or ceilings. ; 

TABLE, ta'bl. . / [table, Fr. tabula, Lat.] 

1. Any flat or level ſurface. 

Upon the caſtle hill there is a 
fair tables of marble. © | Sandys. 

2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 

ground, uſed for meals and other purpoſes. 

Sk We may again 

- Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shak. 

Help to ſearch my houſe; if I find not what I 


Fu 


| ſeek, let me for ever be your table ſport. Shake/p. | 


Children at a table never aſked for any thing, 
but contentedly took what was given them. 
A „„ Locke an Education. 


Tzis ſhuts them out from all table converſation, 


: "wand the moſt agreeable intercourſes, Adiiſ. Sper, | 


A 


as. > 
„ I og 


* 


bagnio paved with | 


| 


allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty | 
volumes of viſible nature, and the everlaſting tales 
of right reaſon ; wherein, if they do not wilfully 
ſhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 

- written by the finger of God in a much plainer and 
more terrible ſentence than Belſhazzar's was by 
the hand upon the wall. Bentley's Sermons. 
Among the Romans, the judge or prætor grant- 

ed adminiſtration, not only according to the tables 
of the teſtament, but even contrary to thoſe tables. 

| | Ayliffe's Parergon. 

By the twelve fables, only thoſe were called into 
ſucceſſion of their parents that were in the parent's 


power, | lie. 
6. [Tableau, Fr.] A picture, or any thing 


that exhibits a view of any thing upon a 
flat ſurface. 
I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myſelf 
Drawn in the flatt'ring iable of her eye. Sha. 
His Jalyſus or Bacchus he ſo eſteemed, that he 
had rather loſe all his father's images than that 
table. | h PR Peacham. 
Saint Anthony has a fable that hangs up to him 
from a poor peaſant, who fancied the ſaint had 
ſaved his neck. Addiſon. 
An index; a collection of heads; a cata- 
logue; a ſyllabus. | 
It might ſeem impertinent to have 
to a book of ſo ſmall a volume, and which ſeems 
to be itſelf but a table but it may prove advan- 
tageous at once to learn the whole culture of any 
plant. | | Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Their learning reaches no farther than the tables 
of contents. Watts. 
8. A ſynopſis ; many particulars brought in- 
to oneview, ' RATES : 
I have no images of anceſtors 
Wanting an ear, or noſe; no forged tables 
. Of long deſcents, to. boaſt falſe honours from. 


added a table | 


TAB 

o. Draughts ; ſmall pieces of wocgd ig 
on ſquares. TY 
Monſieur the nice, 
When he plays at tall-s, chides the dice. 
We are in the world like men pla 
the chance is not in our power, but 
and when it is fallen, we muſt mar 
r Tay! 
Ii. To turn the tables. To change the con. 
dition or fortune of two contending par. 
ties: a metaphor taken from the viciffttuce 
of fortune at gaming-tables; | 
They that are honeſt would be arrart knare 
if the tables were turned, L Etro 
If it be thus, the tables wonld be turned upon Kh 
but | ould only fail in my vain attempt. 74 


To TA'BLE, ta'bl, v. n. [from the nous, T1 
board ; to hve at the table of N 
He loſt his kingdom, was driven fron the {. 
- ciety of men to table with the beaſts, and to gra: 
With oxen. : Sr 
You will have no notion of delicacies, if 5 
table with them; they are all for rank and faul 
feeding. Filiem, 
To TA'BLE, tabl. v. a. To make into ac 
talogue; to ſet down. | 
I could have looked on him without admirztian, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been 
tabled by his ſide, and I to peruſe him by items, 
TA'BLEBED, tA'bl-bed. 2. /. [from tad and 
ged.] A bed of the figure of a table, 
TA'BLEBEER, ti/bl-ber. . /. [table and beer. 
Beer uſed at victuals; ſmall beer, 


TA'BLEBOOK, tàbl-bòk. 7. /. [table and bon 
A book on which any thing is graved o- 
written without ink. 
| What might you think, | 

If I had play'd the deſk or table-boot ? Shah. Han, 
Nature wipes clean the tab/e-book firit, and then 
peurtrays upon it what ſhe pleaſech. 
More againſt Aileiſa 

Put into your ftable-book whgtioever you judg: 
worthy. gun. 
Nature's fair fable- boo, our tender ſouls, 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools. Sri, . 


TA'BLECLOTH, tibl-klath. . / [table and 
cloth.) Linen ſpread on a table. | 
I will end with Odo holding maſter docers 
mule, and Anne with her tablecloth, Camden Ken. | 


TA'BLEMAN, ti/bl-man. zz. /. A man 4 
draughts. 7 
In clericals the keys are linzd, and in col 
they uſe to line the tab/emen.* Bucin's Nat. Bs 


TA'BLER; tY-blar. . /. {from table.] Oe 
who boards. Ainſworth 
TA'BLETALK, t bl-täk. 1. /. [table and alt. 
Converſation at meals or entertainments: 
table diſcourſe. 
Let me praiſe you while I have 2 ſtomach, 
No, let it ſerve for tabletall. Shak. Mer. 9 Va. 
His fate makes tabletall, divulg'd with cum, 
And he a jeſt into his grave is born. Drad. Jus. 
He improves by the tabletall, and repeats in dae 
kitchen what he learns in the parlour. Dan 
No fair adverſary would urge looſe tabletal - 
controverſy, and build ſerious inferences UP 
what was ſpoken but in jeſt. Attermy 
Ta'BLET, tab/-It. n. /. [from table.) 
1. A ſmalllevel ſurface. 


I 


Shale 

JINT at tab, 
„ 

to play it, i; 


A 
a 


ve if 25 We 


| Ben Jonſon. 
9. The palm of the hand. | 
Miſtreſs of a fairer table | ” 
Ben Jonſon. 


| Hath not hiſtory nor fable. 


2. A medicine in a ſquare form. 


W 


TAC 


Te hath been anciently in uſe to wear tablets of 
arſcuick, or en e me plague; as 
they draw the venom to them 0 p wo 
written on or painted. | 
authority of Alexander, that 
young gentlemen learned, 


before all other things, to deſign upon tablets of 
boxen wood. : Dryden. 
The pillar'd marble, and the tablet braſs, 
Mould'ring, drop the victor's praiſe. 
rABOUR, ta-buͤr. 1. /. [tabourm, tabour, old 
Fr.] A ſmall drum; a drum beaten with 
one ſtick to accompany a pipe. | 
If yon did but hear the pedlar at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabour and pipe. 
| Shaleſp. M. inter Tale. 
The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the coun- 
try round: | 8 
The tabour and the pipe ſome take delight 


A ſurface 
It was by the 
through all Greece the 


3. 


Morrice dancers danced a maid marian, and a 

tabour and pipe. | 

| 0, Tx/BOUR, ti-bur. v. 2. [taborer, old Fr. 

from the noun.] To ſtrike lightly and fre- 

quently, | 

And her maids ſhall lead her as with the voice 

* of doves, tabouring upon their breaſts. Nah. ii. 7. 

W Ta'zouRER, ti'-bur-dar. 2. J. [from tabour.] 
F One who beats the tabour. | 

Would could-ſce this tabeurer. Sha 


W Ta'zourtt, tab'-a-ret. . /. [from tabour.] 
= A ſmalltabour. 


. They ſhall depart the manor before him with 
= trumpets, taboureis, and other minſtrelſy. Spectator. 
A BONNE, täb- u- rin. 1. J. [Fr.] A ta- 
bour; a ſmall drum. | 
Trumpeters, | 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 


That heav'n and earth may ſtrike their ſounds to- 


gether, | 
= Applauding our approach. Shak. Antony and Cleop. 
sage, tab-brer. ./. Tabourer. Obſolete. 
1 Iſaw a ſhole of ſhepherds outgo, 
Before them yode a luſty tabrere, 
That to the merry hornpipe plaid, 
Whereto they danced. Spenſer's Paſtoral. 
BRET, tab -rit. 2. /. A tabour. 
Wherefore didſt thou ſteal away, that I might 
have ſent thee away with mirth and with tabret? 
Y j „ 
W 14 BuLAs, tab -u -Ièr. adj. [tabularis, Lat.] 
Jet down in the form of tables or ſynopfes. 
2. Formed laminæ. 8 
Al che nodules that conſiſt of one uniform ſub- 
ace were formed from a point, as the cruſted 
ones, nay, and moſt of the ſpotted ones, and in- 
deed all whatever except thoſe that are fabular and 
| Plated, 4 Woodward on Foſſils. 
. Set in ſquares. - | 
| 70 T4 'BULATE, täb---lat. v. a. [ tabula, Lat.] 
1: To reduce to tables or ſynopſes. 
. To ſhape with a flat ſurface. 
Ta BULATED, tab'-0-1a-tid, 
Lat.] Having a flat ſurface. 
Many of the beſt diamonds 
angles, 


» % 


l | 74 


| aud ſome tabulated or plain, and ſquare. 
„ ere Miſæum. 
4 11755 tatsh'. 1. f. from tack.) Any thing 
5 Son of; a catch a loop; a button. 
Pe: © fifty lachen of gold, and couple the cur- 
| Ta . with the aches. 5 Exodus, XXVi. 6. 
b YGRAPHY, tak -ky-graf-f . Lrayi 
and pip. | by. Map ES 
| _ writing z bes art: or practice of quick 
6.75 len was -t. adj, [tacite, Fr. tacitus, Lat.] 
| implied; not expreſſed by words. 


* * * * n Wann 
„ Nn r rr 
——. 


Prior. 


to ſound. 
Drayton. 


Temple. | 


are- pointed-with | 


8 


As there are formal and written leagues re. 
ſpective to certain enemies, ſo is there a natural 
and facit confederation amongſt all men againſt 
the common enemy of human ſociety, pirates. 
| Bacon's Holy War. 

In elective governments there is a tacit cove- 
nant, that the king of their own making ſhall 
make his makers princes, L'Eſtrange. 

Captiouſneſs not only produces miſbecoming 
expreſſions and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of 
ſome incivility. Tocle. 

TA'CITLY, tas'-it-ly. adv. [from facit.] Si- 
lently ; without oral expreſſion. | 

While they are expoſing another's weakneſſes, 
they are tacitly aiming at their own commenda- 
tions. Addiſon. 

Indulgence to the vices of men can never be 
tacitly implied, ſince they are plainly forbidden in 
ſcripture. 5 Rogers's Sermons. 

Taciru'RNITx, tas-y-thr-nit-y. 1. / [tacz- 
 turnite, Fr. taciturnitas, Lat.] Habitual 
ſilence. 

The ſecreteſt of natures 


D 


Have not more gift in faciturnity. Shakeſp. 
Some women have ſome taciturniy, 
Some nunneries ſome grains of chaltity, Donne. 


Too great loquacity, and too great z#aciturnity, 
by fits. Arbutbnot. 


To Tack, tak'. v. a. [tacher, Breton.) 
1. To faſten to any thing. It has now a ſenſe 
approaching to contempt. | 


* 


Is thy great arm, which ſpans the eaſt and weſt, 
And zacts the centre to the 
True freedom you have well defin'd ; 
But living as you liſt, and to your mind, 

And looſely rac#'d, all muſt be left behind. Dryden. 
The ſymmetry of clothes fancy appropriates to 
the wearer, zacking them to the body as if they 
belonged O. | Grew. 
Frame ſo as to be covered with the hair-cloth, 
or a blanket tacled about the edges. Mortimer. 
They ſerve every turn that ſhall be demanded, 
in hopes of. getting ſome commendam tacked to 
their ſees, to the great diſcouragement of the in- 
ferior clergy. 

To join; to unite; to ſtitch together. 
There's but a ſhirt and an half in all my com- 
pany; and the half ſhirt is two napkins zacked to- 
gether, and throw over the ſhoulders like a herald's 
coat without ſleeves. 
I tacked two plays together for the pleaſure of 
variety. Dryden. 


'To turn a ſhip. | „ 
This verſeriam they conſtrue to be the compaſs, 
which is better interpreted the rope that turns the 
ſhip ; as we ſay, makes it zac about, | 
| : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Seeing Holland fall into cloſer meaſures with us 
and Sweden, upon the triple alliance, they have 
tacked ſome points nearer France. 
On either fide they nimbly tac, 
Both ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind. Dry. 
They give me ſigns : 
To tack about, and ſtęeer another way. Addiſon. 


| Tack, tak”. z./. [from the verb.] 
adj. [tabitla, 


[ 1. A ſmall nail. | 
2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea, | 
At each tac, our little fleet grows leſs, , 
And, like maim'd fowl, ſwim lagging on the main, 
| | Dryden. 
3. To Hold tack. To laſt; to hold out. Tack 


hold, or perſevering coheſion. 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good tale, 
When countrey-folke do dainties lacke. Tuyer. 
I If this twig be made of wood : 

That will hold zac#, Vil make the ſur 
Fly bout the ears of that old cur. 
TA'CKLE, tak'l. . / {[tacel, Welſh, an arrow.) 
I. An arrow. 


Of what ſupreme almighty pow'r 1 


ſphere! ____ Zerbert, 


Swift, |. 


Shakeſþ. . 


To TACK, tak, v. n. [probably from tackle.) | 


Temple, ; | 


is ſtill retained in Scotland, and denotes |. 


Hudibras. | 


| z 


i 


TAD 


The tali! ſmote, and in it went. 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. 
; She to her tacZle fell, 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows ſo fierce, and preſs'd ſo home, 
That he retir d. | Zudib rat. 
Being at work without catching any thing, he 
reſolved to take up his tackle and be gone. L Eftr, 


. [Taeckel a rope, Dut.) The ropes of a 
ſhip : in a looſer ſenſe, all the inſtruments 
of ſailing. | , 

After at ſea a tall ſhip did appear, 
Made all of heben and white ivory, 
The ſails of gold, of ſilk the taclle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm ſeem'd the ſea to be. 


Shen be 
At the helm 4 5 


A ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the ſilken zactles 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands 
That yarely frame the office Spalte. 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in 't; though thy facile 's torn, 
Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel, Shakeſp. Coriolanut. 
A ſtately ſhip. 
With all her bravery on, and ac#/e trim, 
Sails fill'd, and ſtreamers waving, _ 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. Milt. 
As for facile, the Bœotians invented the ar 
Dxdalus, and his fon Icarus, the maſts and ſails. 
; Heylyn. ; 
Ere yet the tempeſt roars + 
Stand to your aue, mates, and ſtretch your oars. 


Chaucer. 


| Dryden, 
rope among the tackle that eſcaped him. 
; Adiiſon's & pectator. - 


TA'CKLED, tak'1d;. adj. [from tackle.] Made 
of ropes tacked together. | 
My man ſhall 
Bring thee cords, made like a faclled ſtair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Mult be my convoy in the ſecret night. SH. 
Ta'CKLING, tak'-ling. . . [from tacꝶle.] 
c. Furniture of the maſt. | WA 
They wondeted at their ſhips and their tacklings. 
Abbot. 
Tackling, as ſails and cordage, muſt be foreſeen, . 
and laid up in ſtore. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Red ſheets of lightning o'er the ſeas are ſpread; 4 
Our tac #ling yield, and wrecksat laſt ſucceed. Gartb. 
2. Inftruments of action: as, bing tackling, - 
kitchen tackling. | 
I will farniſh him with a rod, if you will fur- 
niſh him with the reſt of the 7ac4/ins, and make 
him a fiſher. | Walton 
TA'CTICAL, tak'-ty-kel. 2 adj. [rexlmi;, æd rc 
Ta'cTick, tak'-tik.. 5 tactigue, Fr.] Re- 
lating to the art of ranging a battle. 
TA cricks, tak'-tiks. u. J. [railiun.] The art 
of ranging men in the field of battle. 
When "Tully. had read the tactics, he was think- 
ing on the bar, which was his field of battle. Dryd. 
"TA'CTILE, täk'-til. adi. [tadile, Fr. tactilis, 
tattum, Lat.] Suſceptible of touch. 
At this proud yielding word 
She on the ſcene her ſactile iweets preſented. 
| e Beaumont's Pſyche. - 
We have iron, ſounds, light, figuration, ta&ile. 
qualities; ſome of a more active, ſome of a more 
paſſi ve nature. „ lnkts 
TacriLirx, tak-tH'-It-y. 2. . [from tadlile.] 
Perceptibility by the touch. Fes 4 
TA criox, tak'-shan. 2. /. Itaction, Fr. tactio, 
Lat.] The act of touching. 5 
Tal prorE, tad'-p0l n. . [a> toad, and pola 
- a young one, Sax.] A young ſhapelefs frog or 
toad, conſiſting only of a body. anda tal; 
a porwigglmme. 5 vhs 
I'll broach the tadpole on my rapier's point. Shak. 


* 


Poor Tom cats the toad and the fadpole, Sbal. 
SK 2—i ._/ Thee 


5 1 


The en is not a perfect frog, but a tadpole, , 


without any feet, and having a long tail to ſwim 
with. Ray. 
A black and round ſubſtance began to dilate, 
and after a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be 
diſce ernable, and at laſt become what the ancients 
called gyrinus, we a pgrwigle or tadpalc. 
Brown's Vulgar Erronrs.. 
Tx EN, tà'n, the poetical contraction of Saen. 
TA FF ETA, taf -f. -ty. Ns J. tafjetas, Fr. ta gf 
tar, Span.] A thin ſilk. 
All hail, the richeſt beauties on the earth 
— Beauties no richer than rich ta uta. Shak:ſp. 
Ne ver will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd; 
T. afata phraſes, ſilken terms precife, 


Three pil'd hyperboles. Shate/p. Love's Labour /oft. | 


Some think that a conſiderable diverſity of co- 
Jours argues an equal diverſity of nature; but! 
am not of their mind, for not to mention the 

_ changeable zafty, whoſe colours the philoſophers 
call not real, but apparent, Boyle on Colours. 

TAG tig'. n. /. [tag, Iſland. the point of a 
lace.} 

x. A point of metal put to the end of a ſtring. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean. 


If tag and rag be admitted, learned and un- | 


learned, it is the fault of ſome, not of the law. 
Whitgift. 
Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 
- Like interrupted waters ? Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
The 1ag-rag people did nos clap him and hiſs 


| 


| 


. 


F 


T ATI 


4. The hinder part of any thing. _ 
With the helm they turn and ſteer the tail. Butler. 
5. To turn tail. To fly; to run away, 

Would ſhe turn tail to the heron, and fly quite 
out another Way ; but all was to return in a higher 
pitch. Sidney. 

To TAIL, til. v. n. To pull by the tail. 
The conqu'ring foe they ſoon aſſail'd, 
Firſt Trulla ſtav'd, and Cerdon tai d. 5 48 
TA'LED, tAld. adj. (from tail.] Furniſhed 
with a tail. 

Snoutedand tailed hike a boar, footed like a goat. 

Gero. 
TA'ILLAGE, tal-ig. . /. [taillery Fr.] 
Taillage originally ſignifies a piece cut our of the 


whole; and, metaphorically, a ſnare of a man's 


ſubſtance paid by way of tribute. In law, it ſigni- 
fies a toll or tax. Concdll. 
TAILLE, tYl. 1. / 

Taille, the fee which is eppoſite to fee-fimple, 
becauſe it is ſo minced or pared, that it is not in 
his free power to be diſpoſed of who owns it; but 
1s, by the firſt giver, cut or divided from all other, 


and tied to the iſſue of the donee. This limitation, 


or taille, is either general or ſpecial. Taille gene- 
ral is that whereby lands or tene ments are limited 


to a man, and to the heirs of his body begotten; 


and the reaſon of this term is, becauſe how niany 
ſoe ver women the tenant, holding by this title, 
ſhall take to his wives, one after another, in laws 
ful matrimony, his iſſue by them all have a poſſi- 
bility to inherit one after the other. Taille ſpecial 


| 


TAKE 


5. A corrupt contraction of ata}; 
To TAINT, tant. w. n. To be infeꝗ d; 

be touched with ſomething corru <6 

Till Birnam wood remove to Du; zan 

I cannot taint with fear. Shak, wo Lt 
TAINT, tant. n. /. [teinte, Fr. from th 5 6 
1. A tincture; a ſtain, Ry rb] 
2. An inſect. 


There is found in the ſummer a ſpider calle: 


| 
| 
' 
| Or taint worm to the ve caning herds that gr 


taint, of a red colour, and ſo little, hat ten of t 
largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain, Wo 


Fee s F'alzar Errou, 
As killing as the canker to the roſc, 


aze. 

M. iu. 

corruption; depravation. 

Her offence 

Mut be of ſuch unnatural degree, | 

That monſters it; or your forevouch'd affeg! 'o 

Fall'n into aint. Slaleſp. King Lia. 
My hellhounds ſhall lick up the draff ang f fil, 

Which man's polluting ſin with taint hath ſhed 

On what was pure. Mills 
A father that breeds his ſon at home, can ke: 8 

him better from the aint of ſervants than abr 0ad, 


3. Infection; 


g 


But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 
From this contagious taint of ſorrow free ? Pri, 
4. A ſpot; a foil; a blemiſh. 
Now 1 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 


Locke on £Educatinn, 


The taints and era I laid upon myſelf. & abt, 


Ta'GTAIL, tag' tal. 


him, 7 Sbaleſp. is that whereby lands or tenements be limited un- TAIKTLESS, ta/nt-lis. adj. [from 7ai;t.; Free 
- Heinvitedtaz,rag, and boh-tail, to the wedding. to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their two from i infection; pure. 
. bodies begotten. ; "Cowell, No kumoitirs groſs, or frowzy ſtcams, 


—L'Eftrange.. 

3. A young. ſheep, | 

To Tac, tag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

x, To fit any thing with an end, or point of 
metal; as, to tag a lace. 

2. To fit one. thing with another, appended. 

1is courteous hoſt 

Tags every ſentence with ſome fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leaſt my lord. Ded. 
Tis zagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes wi art, which never flat is. 


Dryden. 
3: The word ivhere improperly uſed. 
Compell'd by you to tag in rhimes 
The common flanders of the times. Swift. 


4. To join. This is properly to tack. 
Reſiſtance, and the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Hanover, the whig writers perpetually tag toge- 
* ther. Swift's Miſcellanies. 

n. J. (tag and tail.) A 

worm which has the tail of another colour. 
They feed on tag worms and lugges. Carex. 
There are other worms; as the marſh and tag · 
tail, V. e 

TaiL, til. u. /. [xæzl, Sax.) 

1. That which terminates the animal behind; 
the continuation of the vertebræ of the 
back hanging looſe behind. 

- Oft have ! ſeen a hot o'er-weening cur 
Run back and bite, becauſe he was withheld, 
Who having ſuffer'd with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapt his tai betwixt his legs, and cry'd. Shak. 
This ſees the cub, and does himſelf oppoſe, 
And men and boats 8 tail confounds. Waller. 


The lion will not kick, but will ſtrike ſuch a 


ſtroke with his tail, that will break the back of 
his encounterer. More. 
Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ſtubborn zai!, 


Our lion now will —_ foes aſſail. Dryden. 
The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath 
level with the toil. | Gree. 


2. The lower part. 


| | 
The Lord ſnall make thee the head; and not the | 
| 4. To corrupt. 


ll : and thou ſhalt be nes and not bencath. 
Deut. xxviii. 13. 
3: * thing hanging long; a catkin. 
Dyretus writes a great praiſe of the diſtilled 


7 e thoſe tails that hang upon willow. trees. 
5 4 Wits | 2 on — 1 


i 


| Tw/1LOR, til-ar. 1. 7 Kane from tailler, 


Fr. to cut.] One whoſe bulineſs] is to make 
clothes. 
I'll entertain a Gas or two of tailors, 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. Shakte/p. R. III. 
Here 's an Engliſh tailor come for ſtealing out 
of a French hoſe; come, tailor, you may roaſt your 
ooſe, Shakeſþ. 
The knight came to che tailor 5, to take meaſure 
of his gown. Camden. 
The world is come now to that paſs, that the 
tailor and ſhoe-maker may cut out what religion 
they pleaſe. | Howel, 
It was prettily ſaid by Seneca, that friendſhip 
' ſhould not be unt ipt, but unſtitcht, though ſome- 
what in the phraſe of a tailor. Collier. 
In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell, 
That ſure a place deſerv'd in his own hell. Xing. 


To TAlN r, tint. v. a. [teindre, Fr.] 8 
r. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 

Ihe ſpaniel, ſtruck | 

Stiff by the zainted gale, with open noſe | 

Draws full upon the latent prey. Thomſon. 

2. To ſtain; to ſully. 
We come not by the way of an 
To taiat that honour every good tongue bleſſes. Sha. 
Sirens taint a 

The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 

With their attractions, Chapman's Odyſſey. 

They the truth | | 


Wich ſuperſtitions and traditions aint. Milton. 
Thoſe pure immortal elements | 
Eject him zainted now, and purge him off | 

As a diſtemper. Milton. | 


3. To infect; to poiſon; to diſeaſe. 
Nothing iets foaarid lungs ſooner thaninſpiring 

the breath of conſumptive lunys Harvey en Con ſ. 
Salts in fumes contract the veſicles, and perhaps 


| the tainted air may affect the lungs by its heat. 


Arluibnat on IR 
With wholeſome herbage mixt, the d:reful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain, Pope, 


A ee you found ; it lainted or fly-blown. 
Swift, 

Ihe yellow tinging plague | 
Internal viſion fainte. T boron" s Spring. 


Could from her taintleſs body flow. Swifts M., 
TAlIx TRE, ta'nt-yur, 7. J. [tinura, La. 
teinture, Fr.] Taint ; tinge ; deflement. 

See here the lainlure of thy neſt, 
And look thyſelf be faultleſs. Sha. 


20 TAKE, talk. v. a. [preterite 20, part. 
paſſ. taken, ſometimes took ; iaka, Illand. 
ey tek | take; ey took I took ] 


| 


— ___ 


— 


1. To receive what is offered; correlative to 


give; oppoſed to refuſe. 


made all the nations to drink. Jer. Xv. 17, 
Be thou advis'd, thy black deſign ſorſake; 
Death, or this counſel, from Lucippus tale. Malle, 
An honeſt man may tale a knave's advice, 
But idiots only may be cozen'd twice, Drin. 
Madam, were I as you, I'd tale her counſcl. 
Plilip:. 
Diſtreſs'd myſelf, like you, confin'd I live, 
And therefore can compaſſion tale and give. Dri 
2. To ſeize what is not given. 
In fetters one the barking porter ty 'd, 
And ioo him trembling from his ſovereign's fide, 


| . | | Dry, 


3. T0 receive. 
No man ſhall zate the nether or the vpper Mile 
ſtone to pledge. D. ut. xxiv. h. 
4. To receive with good or ili will. 
For, what we know muſt be, 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 

Tale it to heart? Sbaleſp. Hamit, 
I will frown as they paſs by, and let them tatt 
it as they liſt. Shakeſp. Nemec and Julil. 
La you! if you ſpeak ill of the devil, how he 
tales it at heart! Shebe dp Te veiftb Nig. 
Damaſco, without any mor ado, yielded unt9 
the Turks; which the baſſa 2 in 0 good pat, 

that he w out not ſuffer his ſoldiers to enter it. 
Kundllies's Huf J. 
The king being in a rage, ve it grizvoulf 
that he was mocked. Mace, vil. 3. 
The queen, hearing of a decking ion of me- 
narchy, oak it fo ill as ſhe would never after car 
of the other's ſuit. are, 

A following hath ever been a thing civil, 25 
well talen in r monarcliies, ſo it be withogt 9 


much n mw 


Te 
1 


* 


Then % 1 the cup at the Lord's hand, and 


z 


TAK 


iminution of the- power 

* e heavily, | Clarendon, 
I hope you will not expect from me things 
demonſtrated with certainty ; but will tale it 
well that I ſhould offer at a new thing. Graunt. 
if 1 have been a little pilfering, I tale it bit- 
terly of thee to tell me of it. Dryden. 
"The ſole advice I could give him in conſcience, 
.. would be that which he would #ate ill, and not 


Swift. 

4 * 5 

70 lay hold on; to catch by ſurpriſe or 
artiſice. | 


Who will believe a man that hath no- houſe, 
and lodgeth whereſoever the night taleib him? 
| ; Ecclus, xxxvi. 26. 


tradũcing them abroad, or taking advantage againit 
them in the houſe. _ Clarendon, 
Wiſe men are overborn when ale at a diſad- 
* vantage. 5 Collier of Confidence. 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they tale, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. Pope. 
6. To ſnatch ; to ſeize. | 
am contented to 
dence, and tale up any occaſion to lead me to its 
contemplation. = Hale. 
%%% 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may tale him, and diſgrace him for it. 
| | k | Sbaleſp. 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter taben. 
Sh lep. 
This man was talen of the Jews, and ſhould 
have been killed. Ads, xxii. 27. 
They entering with wonderful celerity on every 


dwell on the Divine Provi- 


of the nobility 


They ſilenced thoſe who oppoſed them, by 


FT; AK 


13. To uſe; to employ. | 
This man always ales time, and ponders things 


| maturely before he paſſes his judgment. Watts. 
14. To blaſt; to infect. 
Strike her young bones, 
You faling airs, with lameneſs! Slaleſp. 


15. To judge in favour of; to adopt. 
The niceſt eye could no diſtinction make, 
| - Wherelay the advantage, or what ſide to tate. Dryd. 
16, To admit any thing bad from without. 
[ ought to have a care | 
To keep my wounds from tating air. Hudibras, 
17. To get; to procure. 
Striking ſtones, they tel fire out of them. 
f 1 Mac: . 3. 
18. To turn to; to practiſe. 
If any of the ſamily be diſtreſſed, order is taken 
for their relief: if any be ſubject to vice, or tale 
ill courſes, they are reproved. Bacon s New Atlant. 
19. Tocloſe in with; to comply with, 
Old as I am, I tale thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my ſword. 
. Dryden. 
She to her country's uſe reſign'd your ſword, 
And you, kind lover, 20% her at her word. Dryden, 
I tae thee at thy word. PRowe's Ambit, Stepm. 
20. To form; to fix. 
Reſolutions talen upon full debate were ſeldom 
-proſecuted with equal reſolution. 
21. To catch in the hand; to ſeize. 


my head. Ezel. viii. 3. 
too not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence. Dryd. 
22. To admit; to ſuffer. 


ſide, flew and too three hundred Janizaries. Knol les. 


8, To captivate with pleaſure ; to delight; 
to engage. | 
Moiore than hiſtory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play d to tale ſpectators. 
ä f long | 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
Take the car ſtrangely. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt, 
Let her not tale thee with her eyelids. Prov.vi.25. 
Taken by Perkin's amiable behaviour, he en- 
tertained him as became the perſon of Richard 
duke of York. | Bacon, 
I Their ſony was partial, but the harmony 
. Suſpended hell, and tool with raviſhment 
The thronging audience. | Milion. 
If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do 


to allure the eye, and take the heart. Decay of Piety. 
This beauty ſhines through ſome men's ac- 
tions, ſets off all that they do, and tales all they 


9. To entrap; to catch in a ſnare. 
| Tale us the foxes, that ſpoil the vines. Cant. ii. 15 
to. To underſtand in any particular ſenſe or 
Manner, | 
Ide words are more properly talen for the air 
or æther than the heavens. Raleigh. 
Tou tale me right, Eupolis; for there is no 
poſibility of an holy war. Bacon's Holy War. 
take it, and iron braſs, called white braſs, hath 
ſome mixture of tin to help the luſtre. Bacon, 
Why, now you tale me; theſe are rites 
That grace love's days, and crown his nights: 
neſe are the motions 1 would ſee. Zen Fonſon. 
Give them one ſimple idea, and ſee that they 
lale it right, and perfectly comprehend it, Locle. 
Charity talen in its largeſt extent is nothing 
a the ſincere love of God and our neigh- 


11. To exact. : 


T2, To get; to ha 
Ad th 
3 the perſo 


ve; to appropriate. 
; ns, and take the goods to thyſelf. 
Dy | / Gen, xi v. 21. 


* 


5 


it yet more when ſhe is thus beautified on purpoſe 


Shale ſp. | 


come near. | Locke. 
_  Cleomhrotus. was ſq tales with this proſpect, 
that he had no patience. | Wale. 


Wake, | 
Tale no uſury of him or increaſe. "WY xxv. 36. 


e king of Sodom ſaid unto Abram, Give 


q 


4 


Clarendon. 


He put forth a hand, and too me by a lock of 


* 
— 


'T: AJ 
Tygers and lions are not apt to tale the water. 
| Hale. 
26. To go along; to follow; to purſue. 
The joyſul ſhort-liv'd news, ſoon ſpread around, 
Toek the Tame train, Dryden. 
Obſerving ſtill the motions of their flight, 
What courſe they te, what happy ſigus they hew. 
; Dryden. 
27. To ſwallow ; to receive. 
Conſider the inſatisfaction of ſeveral bodies, and 
of their appetite to tale in others. Bacon Nat. Hiſ?, 
Turkeys take down ſtones, having found in the 
gizzard of one no leſs than ſeven hundred. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
28. To ſwallow as a medicine. | 
Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he 
has a wit above all the world, and, as fulſome a 
doſe as you give him, he ſhall readily take it 
down, and admit the commendation, though he 
cannot believe the thing. South. 
Upon this aſſurance he fo phyſick. Locke, 
29. To chooſe one of more. 1 
Tale to thee from among the cherubim | 
Thy choice of flaming warriors, Milton. 
Either but one man, or all men are kings : 
government. Locke, 
30. To copy. 5 
Our phœnix queen was pourtray'd too ſo bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty tale ſo right Dryden. 
31. To convey ; to carry; to tranſport. 
Carry fir John Falliaff to tne Fleet, 
Tale all his company alongwith him. S Hab. ZerrylV. 
He ſat him down in a ſtreet; for no man toot 


"Yet thy molſt clay 18 pliant tocommand 4 N 
Now table the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
Ihe firſt ſharp motions of the forming wheel. Dryd. 

23. To perform any action. 
tale our revenge on him. Fer. xx. 10. 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and 7694 
hold of it, for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam. vi, 6. 
Taking my leave of them, I went into Mace- 
donia. | 2 Cor. 
Before Iproceed, I would tate ſome breath. Bacon. 
His wind he never teck whilſt the cup was at 
his mouth, but obſerved the rule of drinking 
with one breath. Hale will. 
A long ſigh he drew, 
And, his voice failing, t his laſt adieu. 
Dryden's Fables, 
The Sabine Clauſus came, - 
And from afar at Dryops 7024 his aim. Dryd. n. 
Her lovers names in order to run o'er, 
The girl to breath full thirty times and more. Dryd. 
Heighten'd revenge he ſhould have foot; 
He ſhould have burnt his tutor's book. Prior. 


to ſale a voyage to Naples. _ Addiſon's Spectaton. 
I tc0k a walk in Lincoln's Inn Garden. Tatler. 
The Carthaginian 20 his ſegt, and Pompey en- 
tered with great dignity in his own perſon. Tailer. 
I am poſſeſſed of power and credit, can gratify 


| Swift, 
24. To receive into the mind. 

When they ſaw the boldneſs of Peter and John, 
they t-9+ kiiowledge of them that they had been 
with Jeſus, Acts, iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he tool great 
contentment in this our queſtion. Bacon. 

Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this par- 
ticular inclination, to take a prejudice againſt a man 
for his looks, amnng the ſmaller vices in morality, 
and names it a proſopolepſia. Addiſon's Spectator, 
A ſtudent ſhould never ſatisfy himſelf with bare 
attendance on lectures, unleſs he clearly tale, up 
the ſenſe, Watts 


25. To go into. | 5 
When news were brought that the French 
king beſieged Conſtance, he poſted to the ſeas 


| Camden. 


* 


i coaſt to take Mip. 


32. To faſten on; to ſeize, 


Peradventure we ſhall prevail againſt him, and 


The huſband's affairs made it neceſſary for him 


. ; . ; „ | ; 
my favourites, and tale vengeance on 11y enemies. 


| 


them into his houſe to lodging. Tudges, xix. 18. 


tale which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of 


—— 


Whereſoever he zaheth him he teareth him; 
and he foameth. | Mark, ix. 18. 
No temptation hath falten you, but ſuch as is 
common to man. „ Le £3 
When the froſt and rain have talen them, 
ey grow dangerous. Temple. 


Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed; 
At length grown ſtrong their mother fire fot ſake, 
And a new colony of flames ſucceed. Dryden. 
No beaſt will cat ſour graſs till the froſt hath 
talen it. ; 
In burning of ſtubble, take 
land up round the ficld, that 
tale the hedges. ' 
33. Not to refuſe ; to accept. 

Take no ſatisfaction for the life of a murderer, 

he ſhall be ſurcly put to death. Numb. xxxv. 31. 
Thou 2a thy mother's word too far, ſaid he, 
And haſt uſvrp'd thy boaſted pedigree. « Dryden. 
He that ſhould demand of him how begetting 
a child gives the father abſolute power over him, 
will find him anſwer nothing: we are to take 
his word for this, , 
Who will not receive clipped money whilſt he 

ſees the great receipt of the exchequer admits it 


care to plow the 


Mortimer. 


\ | Loc. te. 


34. To adopt. n 

be to yeu a God. 1, Exodus; Vi 7. 

35. To change with reſpect to place. | 
When he departed, he tet out two pence, and 
gave them to the hoſt. Luke, x. 35. 
. He put his hand into his boſom; and when 
he 70k it out, it was leprous. Exodus, iv. 6. 
If you ſlit the artery, rhruſt a pipe into it, and 
caſt a ſtrait ligature upon that part containiug the 
Pipe, the artery will not beat below the ligature ; 
yet do but tale it off, and it will beat immediately, 
| Kay. 


precipice into the ſea, where they were ſome- 
times talen up alive. Addiſon. 
36. To ſeparate, | 9 
* A nultitude, how great 


ſtock 


At lirſt chey warm, then ſcorch, and then they tale, 


Mortimer. | 


the fire may not 


and the bank and goldſmiths will take it of him * 


I will tale you to me for a people, and I will 


Lovers flung themſelves from the top of the 


| e, h ſoever, brings not a 
man any nearer to the end of the ines hauſtible 
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Rock of number, where {ill there remains as much 


to be added as if none were taken out. Locke. 
The living fabrick now in pieces tale, 

Of every part due obſervation make; | 

All which ſuch art diſcovers. Blackmore. 


37. To admit. | | 
Let not a widow be taken into the number 
under threeſcore. 1 Tim. v. 9. 
Though ſo much of heaven appears in my make, 
The fouleſt impreſſions I caſily take. 
38. To purſue; to go in. 
He alone 


To find where Adam fſhelter'd 1ook his way: Milton. 


To the port ſhe takes her way, 
And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea. 
Where injur' d Niſus tales his airy courſe. Dryd. 
Give me leave to ſeize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice tale the way. 
It was her fortune once to tate her way 
Along the ſandy margin of the ſea. 


mind. ä c 
They ſhalt not tale ſhame, Mic. ii. 6. 
Thou haſt ſcourged me, and haſt talen pity 

on ME, Tobit. 
They tale delight in approaching to God. 

2 Jaiab, lviii. 2. 
Take a good heart, O Jeruſalem. Bar. iv. 30. 
Men die in deſire of ſome things which they 


take to heart. Bacon. 
Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Drydon. 


Children, kept out of ill company, tale a pride 
to behave themſelves prettily, perceiving them- 


Swift. 


Dryden. | 


Dryden, | 


Dryden. 
39. To receive any temper or diſpoſition of 


r 


1 
N Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is 


virtue and affection which was nothing but vice 
in a diſguiſe. South. 


for true imitation of nature which has no reſem- 
blance of it. Dryden. 
So ſoft his treſſes, fill'd with trickling pearl, 
You'd doubt his ſex, and tale him for a girl. Tate. 
Time is taken for ſo much of infinite duration, 
as is meaſured out by the great bodies of the 
univerſe. 
They who would advance in knowledge, ſhould 
lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to tak- 
words for things. Locke. 
Few will tale a propeſition which amounts to 
no more than this, that God is pleaſed with the 
doing of what he himſelf commands, for an innate 
moral principle, ſince it teaches ſo little. Locle. 
Some tories will tate you for a whig, ſome 
whigs will :ake you for a tory. . 
As I tale it, the two principal branches of 
preaching are, to tell the people what is their duty, 
and then to convince them that it is ſo. Sift. 


48. To ſeparate for one's ſelf from any quan- 
tity; to remove for one's ſelf from any 
place. | 7 

I will zate of them for prieſts. Jaiab, Ixvi. 21. 

Hath God aſſayed to tale a nation from the 
midſt of another? Deut. iv. 34. 
I might have talen her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 
Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for 
God took him. | 
Four heifers from his female ſtore he fool. Dryd. 


f 


Depraved appetites cauſe us often to tate that | 


Locle. 


Gen. v. 24. 


1 A 


| . To catch in h J 
becauſe he was deceived; and ſo took that for #7 | tne mind, 


Ps oo 15 beſt who tate 
judged by hiſtory. 
58. To Wes; to rent. "_ 
| It three ladies like a luckle 
Take the whole houſe upon the 2 P 
59. To engage in ; to be active in, © BY 
| Queſtion yourroyal thoughts, make the caſe 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon : 
"Behold yourſelf ſo by a ſon diſdain'd : 
And then imagine me 7ating your part, 
And in your pow'r ſo ſilencing your ſon, 
Shaleſp. Henry lv 
60. To incur; to receive as it + 55 BY 
In ſtreams, my boy, and rivers tate thy chance: 
There ſwims, ſaid he, thy whole inheritance 44 
Now tale your turn; and, as a brother Mou d. 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. 


Dryden“ Antid 


material hints to be 


Jour; 


* 
* * 


61. To admit in copulation. 
Five hundred aſſes yearly 299+ the horſe, 
Producing mules of greater ſpeed and force. Sand. 


62. To catch eagerly. 


Drances took the word; who grudg'd, long ſince, 
The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden, 


63. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. 
| Thou ſhalt not tate the name of the Lord in 
vain, Exodui, 


64. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. 
They that come abroad after theſe ſhowers, 
are commonly taken with ſickneſs. Bacon. 

I am taten on the ſudden with a ſwimming in 

my head, 


Dryer, i 


© ſelves eſteemed. 
40. To endure; to bear. 


43. To aſſume: 


46. To carry out for ule. 


entertain in opinion. 


Locke. 


I can be as quiet as any body with thoſe that are 
quarrelſome, and be as troubleſome as another 
when I mcet with thoſe that will zake it. Z Efr, 

Won't you then take a jeſt? Spectator. 
He met with ſuch a reception as thoſe only de- 


ſerve who are content to take it. Swifts. Miſcell. 
41. To draw; to derive, 


The firm belief of a future judgment is the 
moſt forcible motive to a good life, becauſe taken 
from this conſideration of the moſt laſting happi- 
nefs and miſery, Tilieiſor. 

42. To leap; to jump. over. . 

That hand which had the ſtrength, ev'n at your 
door, : 

To cudgel you, and make you fate the hatch. Sb. 


Fit you to the cuſtom, 

And tale t' ye, as your predeceſſors have, 

Your honeur with your form. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
tale liberty to ſay, that theſe propoſitions are 

ſo far from having an univerſal affent, that to a 


great part of mankind they are.not known. Locke. .| 


43. To allow; to admit. 


"Take not any term, howſoever authorized by | 


the language of the ſchools, to ſtand tor any thing 

till you have an idea of it. Locke. 
Chemiſts aße, in our preſent controverſy, ſome- 
thing for granted, which they ought to prove. Boyle. 


He commanded them that they ſhould ae no- 
thing for their journey, ſave a ſtaff, Mark, vi. 8. 
47. To ſuppoſe ; to receive in thought; to 

| This I tale it NL. | 

Is the main motive of our preparations. Shakeſþ. 
The ſpirits that are in all tangible bedies are 
ſcarce known: ſometimes they take them for va- 
cuum, whereas they are the moſt active of bodies. 
3 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

He tool himſelf to haye deſerved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing ſooner, 


| 


6” tot your weak excuſes. Dryden. 

45. To receive with fondneſs, - | 
I lov'd you ſtill, and 8 : B 

Took you into my boſom. Dryden. 


49. Not to leave; not to omit. 

The difcourſe here ts about ideas, which he ſays 

are real things, and we fee in God: in taking this 
along with me, to make it prove any thing to his 
purpoſe, the argument muſt ſtand thus. Locke, 

Young gentlemen ought not only to ate along 
with them aclear idea of the antiquities on medals 
and figures, but likewiſe to exerciſe their arithme- 
tick in reducing the ſums of money to thoſe of 

their own country. Arbuilinot on Coins. 
zo. To receive payments. 

Never a wife leads a better life than ſhe does; 
do what ſhe will, fate all, pay all. Slakeſp. 

51. To obtain by menſuration. 

The knight coming to the taylor's to tate mea- 
ſure of his gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth 
lying there. | | Camden, 

With a two foot rule in his hand meaſuring my 
walls, he took the dimenſions of the room. Srif7. 

52. To withdraw. | ; 


me aſide, and aſked me, whether I would adviſe 
him to marry ? Spectator. 
53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impuile.; to 
affect ſo as not to laſt. . 
Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only 
gave his attendants their diet; but once he was 
taken with a fit of generolity, and divided them 
into three claſſes, . Arbutbnot. 


54. To compriſe; to comprehend. 
We always ale the account of a future ſtate 
into our ſchemes about the concerns of this world. 
E Atterbury. 
Had thoſe who would perſuade us that there 
are innate principles, not taien them together in 
groſs, but conſidered ſeparately the parts, they 
would not have been ſo forward to believe they 
were innate. Locle. 


55, To have recourſe to. | 
A ſparrow took a buſh juſt as an eagle made a 
ſtoop at an hare. f ' Eſtrange. 
The cat preſently tales a tree, and ſees the 
poor fox torn to pieces. 5 LEſtrange. 


56. To produce; or ſuffer to be produced. 
No purpoſes whatſoe ver which are meant ſor 
the good of that land will proſper, or tale good 


in their firſt approach towards rebellion, Clarend. | eſſect. N 


Spenſer, 


Honeycomb, on the verge of threeſcore, took | 


65. To take away. To deprive of. © 
If any tale away from the book of this prophecy, 
God ſhall tate away his part ont of the book of 
life. Rev. xx. 19, 
The bill for taling away the votes of biſhops 


— 


was called a bill for tating away all temporal ju- 


riſdiction. Clarendin. 
Many diſperſed objects breed confuſion, and 
tale away from the picture that grave majely 
which gives beauty to the piece. Dryles. 
You ſhould be hunted like a beaſt of prey; 
By your own law I 7ake your life away. Dryden, 
The fun'ral poinp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all I want, and all you take away. Dryden's An, 
One who gives another any thing, has not al- 
Ways a right to tate it away again. : Locle. 
Not foes nor fortune tate this pow'r away, 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? Pr. 
66. To take aauay. To ſet aſide; to remove. 
If we tale azway conſciouſneſs of pleaſure and 
pain, it will be hard to know wherein to place 
perſonal identity. Locle. 
67. To take care. To be careful; to be ſol- 
citous for; to fuperintend, 
Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. Doth God zate care for oxen? 1 Cor. ir. q. 
68. To taſe care. To be cautious; to be vigt- 
lant. „ ö 
69. To take courſe, Lo have recourſe to mea- 
ſures. . 
They meant to tate a courſe to deal with parti 
culars by reconcilements, and cared not for any 
head. acer, 
ue violence of ſtorming is the courſe which Gol 
is forced to tate for the deſtroying, but cann0!, 
| without changing the courſe of nature, for the 
converting, of ſinners. Hammonds 


70. To take doaun. Tro cruſh ; to reduce; to 


I ſuppreſs. 


Do you think he is now ſo dangerous an enemy 
as he is counted, or that it is ſo hard to tale wa 
down as ſome ſuppoſe ? | Spenſer on Ir 1 8 

Takedown their mettle, keep them jean _ 


I | ? tical 
Lacqueys were never ſo ſaucy and progt® 


| | > — 71 
as now, and he ſhould be glad to le- them 1 
bs. a. | 


Adi ſis. 
71. To 


1 


7; 
F 
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— 


7 | | | 
the month. lle down the lives of living crea- 
27 hich ſome of the Paracelſians ſay, if they 
5 | would make us immortal: 


| hen down, 
4 3 for ſubtilty of operation, to take bodies 


may be eaſily taken. Bacon. 
1 N To e to detract. 
7% 2 not from you, that you Were born with 
or les of generoſity ; but it adds to you, that 
ou have cultivated 2 5 er Dryden. 
n. To deprive of. 
73 e will add ar knowledge, but 
be too apt to tale from their virtue. Locke. 
Gentle gods, take my breath from me. Shakeſp. 
I will ſmite thee, and fake thine head n thee. 
— I Samuel. 
To take heed. To be cautious ; to beware. 
Take beed of a miſchievous man. Ecclus. xl. 33. 
| Take heed leſt paſſion 
Sway thy judgment to co aught, Milton, 
Children to ſerve their parents? int'reſt live: 
Tale bzed what doom againſt yourſelf you give. 
| Dryden. 


74 


75. Ta take heed to. To attend. | 
Nothing ſweeter than to tale heed unto the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Ecclus. xxili. 27. 
76. To take in. To incloſe. 
pon the ſea-coaſt are parcels of land that 
would pay well for the 2a bi in. Mortimer's Hb, 
11. To take in. To leſſen; to contract: as, 
he took in his ſails, ot 
78. To take in. To cheat; to gull : as, he 
Fo cunning ones were taken in. A low vulgar 
© phraſe, | | 
79. Totake in hand, To undertake. _ 


would proſper that they 20 in hand. Clarendon. 
80. To take in. To compriſe; to comprehend. 

Theſe heads are ſufficient for the explication of 
this whole matter; 7ating in ſome additional diſ- 
courſes, which make the work more even. | 

No Burnet's Theory «of the Earth, 

This love of our country takes in our families, 
friends, and acquaintance. Addiſon, 

The diſuſe of the tucker has enlarged the neck 
of a fine woman, that at preſent it tales in almoſt 
half the body. | | Aaddiſon. 

Of theſe matters no ſatisfactory account can be 

given by any mechanical hypotheſis, without tal- 
ing in the ſuperintendence of the great Creator. 
| Derbam s Pbyſico- Theology, 
31. To take in. To admit. 

An opinion brought into his head by courſe, 
becauſe he heard himſelf called a father, rather 
than any kindneſs that he found in his own heart, 
made him tale us in. Sidney. 

A great veſſel full being drawn into bottles, 
and then the liquor put again into the veſſel, will 
not fill the veſſel again ſo full as it was, but that 
it may tale in more. x Bacon. 
Porter was ta len in not only as a bed-chamber 
ſervant, but as an uſeful inſtrument for his {kill 
in the Spaniſh, Motion. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

1 have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, | 
Can tale in all; and verge enough ſor more. Dryd. 
The fight and touch fate in from the ſame ob- 
ject different ideas. . Locle. 
There is the ſame irregularity in my planta- 
tions: Ita in none that do not naturally rejoice 
in the ſoil. Spectator. 


v2, To take in. To win by conqueſt. 


* 


pieces of great ordnance, to take in the other cities 
of Tunis. | OO Kalles, 
5 Should a great beauty reſolve to 1d me in with 
: artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for 
a chief to ſet upon a new. robbed paſſenger. Sucll. 
0 Open places are caſily ta len in, and towns not 
rongly fortified make but a weak reſiſtance. 
vis . Felton on the Claſſic li. 


* 


r 
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1. To oh Jown. To ſwallow ; to take by 


Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing | 


_ He ſent Aſan-aga with the Janizaries, and | 


7-%. = 


83. Totake in. To receive locally. 
We went before, and ſailed unto Aſſos, there | 
intending to tate in Paul, Acts, xx. 13. 
That which men take in by education is next to 
that which is natural. Ti!lotſon, 
As no acid is in an animal body but muft be 


may get into the blood. 


84. To take in, To receive mentally. 
Though a created underſtanding can never fake 
in the fulncſs of the divine excellencies, yet ſo 
much as it can receive is of greater value than any 
other object. Hale. 

The idea of extenſion joins itſelf- ſo inſeparably 
with all viſible qualities, that it ſuffers to ſee no 


talen in by the mouth, ſo if it is not fubducd it | 
Arbuthnot on Mliments. | 


one without 7akirg in impreſſions of extenſion too, 


It is not in the power of the moſt enlarged un- 
derſtanding to frame one new ſimple idea in the 
mind, not: alen iz by the ways aſorementioned. Locke, 

A man can never have talen in his full meaſure 

of knowledge before he is hurried off the ſtage. 
| 2 | . Addiſon, 
Let him tate in the inſtructions you give him, 


Some genius can tate in a long train of propo- 
ſitions. Watts, 


8s. To take notice, To obſerve. 

86. To take notice. To ſhew by any act that 
obſervation is made. 8 

Some laws reſtrained the extravagant power 

of the nobility, the diminution whereof they took 
very heavily, though at that time they 2% little 
notice of it. Z | Clarendon, 

$7. Totake oath, To ſwear. 

Ihe king of Babylon is come to Jeruſalem, and 


Locke. | 


X 


When we would tate oF from the reputation of 


an action, we aſcribe it to vain- glory. Addiſon. 

This tales of from the elegance of our tongue. 

but expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner. Ad aii. 
The juſtices decreed, to val a halfpenay in 
a quaft from the price of ale. Si M3/cellanies. 
How many lives have been loſt in hot blood, 

and how many likely to be talen of in cold! 

| 4 Blount to Pope. 
Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take 
of the odium. Watts. 

89. Totake off. To withhold; to withdraw. 
He perceiving that we were willing to ſay 
ſomewhat, in great courteſy tobt us of, and con- 
deſcended to aſk us queſtions. Bacon. 
Your preſent diſtemper is not ſo troubleſome as 
to take you of from all ſatisfacion. Wake. 
There is nothing more reſty and ungovernable 
than our thoughts: they will not be directed what 
objects to purſue, nor be taken of from thoſe they 
have once fixed on; but run away with a man in 


in a way ſuited to his natural inclination. Watts. 


puriuit of thoſe ideas they have in view, let him 
do what he can, 


an, Locke. 
Keep foreign ideas from taking F our mind 
from its preſent. purſuit, Locke. 


He has talen you of, by a peculiar inſtance 
of his mercy, from the vanities and temptations 
of the world. | | | Mate. 

9o. To take off. To ſwallow. 5 
Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, 
the moment. a man Yates 9 his glaſs, with that 
fick ſtomach which, in ſome men, follows not 
many hours after, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. 8 Locke. 


91. .To take off, To purchaſe. 


hath taken of the king's ſeed, and of him taken an 
oath, © | Exeliel. 
We take all cath of ſecrecy, for the concealing 
of thoſe inventions which we think fit to keep 
ſecret, i Bacon. 
88. To tate of. To invalidate; to deſtroy; to 
remove. When it is immediately followed 
by from, without an accuſative, it may be 
conſidered either as elliptically ſuppreſſing 
the accuſative, or as being neutral. 
You muſt for ſake this room, and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taten off, 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. Shakeſp. Othello, 
EN The cruel miniſters 
Took off her life. | Shabeſp. 
If the heads of the tribes can be talen , and 
the milled multitude return to their obedience, 
ſuch an extent of mercy is honourable. 
| | : Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting; and 
ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken of by incenſion 
or evaporation. + . Bacon, 
To flop ſchiſins, tate of the principal authors 
by winning and advancing them, rather than en- 
rage them by violence. Bacon. 
What zaketh off the objection is, that in judging 
ſcandal we are to look to the cauſe whence it 
cometh, Biſtep Sanderſon. 
The promiſes, the terrors, or the authority of 
the commander, muſt be the topick whence that 
argument is drawn; and all force of theſe is taken 
off oy this doctrine. Hammond. 
It will not be unwelcome to theſe worthies, 
who endeavour the advancement of learning, as 
being likely to find a clear progreſſion when ſo 
many uatruths are taken . | Brown. 
This takes not of the force of our former evi- 
dence. | 25 Stilling fleet. 
If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes 


— 
Ee 


off. | | Locke. 
A man's underſtanding failing him, would fate 
o that preſumption moſt men have of themſelves. 
TE: | | \ Locke. 

It ſhews virtue in the faireſt light, and takes of 

i from the deſormity ol vice, Addiſon. 


4 


—— 


it leſs valuable, the melting; pot can caſily tale it |: 


Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his 
for wages. | Locke. 
'The Spaniards having no commodities that we 
will tale off, above the value of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, cannot pay us. Tac le. 
There is a project on foot for tranſporting our 
beſt wheaten ftraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us 
to tate of yearly ſo many ton of ſtraw hats. 
Soft Mi ſcellanies. 


— 


92. Totake off. To copy. 

Take of all their mode!s in wood. 

93. To take off. To find place for, 

The multiplying of nobility brings a ſtate to 

neceſſity ; and, in like manner, when more are 
bred ſcholars than preferments can tale 2. 


Hacm's Eſſays. 


Adiifens 


94. To take off. To remove. 
When Moſes went in, he tool the veil of until 

he came out. Exod xxxiv. 34. 
If any would reign and take up all the time, let 

him 7aze them , and bring others on. 


95. To take order with, 
courſe with, 

Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet he was taken order with before it came - 
to that. Bacon. 

96. To take out, To remove from within any 
place. 5 | 
1 ORE. Griefs are green; Fn 
And all thy friends which thou muſt make thy 
friends | | | 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out. Shak. 
97. To takepart, To ſhare. 
Tale part in rejoicing for the victory over the 
Turks. 5 Pope. 
98. Zo tale place. To prevail; to have effect. 
Where arms tale place, all other pleas are vain; 
Love taught me force, and force ſhall love main- 
| tain. | | Dryden. 
The debt a man owes his father takes place, and 
gives the father a right to inherit. ee te. 
99. To take up. To borrow upon credit or 
intereſt. | 5 8 

The ſmooth pates nom wear nothing but his 
ſhoes; and if a man is through with them in Ro- 
neſt taling up, they ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakeſp. + 


Bacon. 


To check; to take 
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101. To tale up. To apply to the uſe of. 


: of heaven. | 


_—— 
We tale up corn for them, that we may eat and 
live. | | | | . Nehem. 


She to the merchant goes, 
Rich cryſtals of the rock ſhe takes up there, 


Huge agat vaſes, and old china ware, Dryd. Juv. | 


I have anticipated already, and talen up irom 
' Boccace before I come to him, Dryden. Fables. 
Men, for want of due payment, are forced to 
take up the neceſſaries of life at almoſt double value. 


Swift. | 


100. To be ready for; to engage with. 
His diviſions are, one power againſt the French, 
And one againſt Glendower ; perforce, a third 
Muſt take up us, Shateſp. Henry IV. 


We tool up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, . 
But free the commonwealth. Addiſon, 
o. To take up. To begin. 
They ſhall ae up a laracntation for me. 


Exel. xxv. 17. 


Princes friendſhip, which they tale up upon the 
accounts of judgment and merit, they molt times 
lay down out of humour. South. 
103. To take up. To faſten with a ligature 
_ paſſed under. A term of chirurgery. 

A large veſſel opened by inciſion muſt be taker 
1 before you proceed. | Sharp. 
104. To take up. To engroſs; to engage. 
_ 'Over-much. anxiety in worldly things takes up 
the mind, hardly admitting ſo much as a thought 

; Duppa. 
Lake my eſteem: | 
If from my heart you aſk or hope for more, 
1 grieve the place is talen up before. 
I intended to have left the flage, to which my 


„ genius never much inclined me, for a work which 


would have taken up my life in the performance. 
; Dryden's Fuvenal. 
To underſtand fully his particular calling in the 
commonwealth, and religion, which is his calling, 
as he is a man, tales up his whole time. Locke. 


Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe: | 


bur withal, countries ſtored with mines are poor ; 
the digging and refining of theſe metals taking up | 
the labour, and waſting the number of the people. 
fe g - Locke. 
We were ſo confident of ſucceſs, that moſt of 
my fellow-ſoldiers were talen up with the ſame 
imaginations. Add. ſan. 
The following letter is from an artiſt, now 
taten up with this invention. 
There is ſo much time taſen up in the ceremony, 
that before they enter on their ſubject the dialogue 
is half ended. Addiſon on Medals. 


The affairs of religion and war took vp Conſtan- 


tine ſo much that he bad not time to think of 
trade, =. Arbuthnet, 


When the compaſs of twelve books is taken up | 


in theſe, the reader will wonder by what methods 
our author could prevent being tedious. 


' Pope's E/Jay on Homer. | 


10 5. To take up. To have final recourſe to. 


Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt parts | 
and learning, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyſicians, | 


deſpiſing the ſentiments they had once been fond 


To of, took up their reſt in the Chriſtian religion. 
| Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion. | 


of. To take up. To ſeize; to catch; to arreſt. 
Though the ſheriff have this authority to 244 


up all ſuch ſtragglers, and impriſon them, yet 


Mall he not work that terror in their hearts that a 


marſhal will, whom they know to have power of | 
life and death. „ 
I was ta len up for laying them down. S˖. 


1 You have talen up, | 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, | | 
The ſubjects of his ſubſtitute, Sbaleſp. 

407. To take up. To ad mit. | 4 | 

The ancients took up experiments. upon credit, 
and did build great matters upon them. 
8 SDBacon Natural Hiſtory. 


= 


* 


Addiſon. 


Spenſer. | 


4 


| 
| 


5 


Dryden. , 


113. To take up. To compriſe, 


&% 
» 


* * 


TAE 


108. Jo take up. To anſwer by reproving ; to 
reprimand. | 
One of his relations to9# him h roundly, for 
ſtooping ſo much below the dignity of his pro- 
feſſion. 


left off. | | 
The plot is purely fiction; for I take it up where 
the hiſtory has laid it down. Dryden's Don Sebaſt. 
Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon Zakes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth. Addiſon's Spec. 
110. Totake up. To lift. 
Take up theſe cloaths here quickly: 
Where 's the cowlſtaff ? 4 Shakeſp. 
The leaſt things are talen up by the thumb and 
forefinger : when we would take up a greater 
any we would uit the thumb and all the 
gers, | | Ray. 
Milo took up a calf daily on his ſhoulders, and 
at laſt arrived at firmneſs to bear the bull. Watts, 
111. To take up. To occupy locally. | 
The people by ſuch thick throngs ſwarmed to 
the place, that the chambers which opened to- 
wards the ſcaffold were talen up. Hayward. 
All vicious enormous practices are regularly 
conſequent, where the other hath talen up the 
lodging. | | Hammond. 
Committees, for the convenience of the com- 


mon-council who o up the Guildhall, fat in | 


. Grocer's Hall. Clarendon. 
When my concernment #akes up no more room 
than myſelf, then, ſo long as I know where to 
breathe, I know alſo where to be happy. South. 
ed, notwithſtanding 
the room that mountains take ub on the dry land, 
there would be at leaſt eight oceans required. 
| Burntt's Theory, 
When theſe waters were annihilated, ſo much 
other matter muſt be created to take up their places. 
Princes were fo taken uþ with wars, that few 
could write or read beſides thoſe of the long robes. 
| | | Temple. 
The buildings about tl up the whole ſpace. 

. Arbuthnot. 
112. To take ub. To manage in the place of 
another. £2 Fa 

1 have his horſe to tate wp the quarrel. Sp. 
The greateſt empires have had their riſe from 
the pretence of taking up quarrels, or keeping the 
peace. . L'Efrrange. 


| prefer in our countryman the noble poem of 
Palemon and Arcite, which is perhaps not much 
inferior to the Ilias, only it takes up ſeven years. 


114. To take b. To adopt; to aſſume. 
God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation have 
been taken up by ſome of the Romilh and reformed 


churches, affixing them to men's particular enti- 


ties, abſolutely conſidered. Hammond. 
The command in war is given to the ſtrongeſt, 
or to the braveſt; and in peace, taken up and ex- 
erciſed by the boldeſt. : Temple. 
Aſſurance is properly that confidence which a 
man takes up of the pardon of his fins, upon ſuch 
grounds as the ſcripture lays down. South, 
The French andwe {till change ; but here's the 
curſe, 85 
They change for better, and we change for worſe: 
They take up our old trade of conquering, 
And we are taking thcirs, to dance and fing. Dryd. 
He that will obſerve the concluſions men 244 
p, mult be ſatisfied they are not all rational:7.oc4e. 
Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was com- 
monly forced, and taken up under a bold vow. Atterb. 
Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, 


without ſerving His time. Arbuthnot's Hife. of J. Bull. 
Every man tales up thoſe intereſts in which his 


L' Eftrange. | 
1e9. To take up. To begin where the former 


Burnet. 


Dryden“ Fables. 


TAY 


If thoſe proceedings were ob : 
and religion would 3 become kate mere 
virtues, and be talen up as the on] 7 methods Wag 
or keep employments, ber 

Take up no more than you by wor ae 
| Leſtſoon you prove a ee Ef, 15 55 

115. To take up. To collect; to exaq 2 = 
| This great baſſi was born in a poor cou Fi 
village, and in his childhood taken from his Chi 

tian parents by ſuch as tak- 5 the trihute chin 

| Knolles“s Hiſtory of the Tu, 
116. To take upon. To appropriate to: i 
aſſume ; to admit to be imputed to. EN 

If | had no more wit than he, to 1,4 


f 
| upon me that he did, he had been hang'd for _ 


81 
He too not on him the nature of . ; 
ſeed of Abraham. | Heb, ii. 15 
For confederates, I will not tar pn me the 
knowledge how the princes of Europe, at this dar 
ſtand affected towards 8 pain. Bacon's War With. pain, 
/ Would I could your ſuff'rings bear; . 
Or once again could ſome new way invent, 
To take upon myſelf your puniſhment ! Drytmn, 
She loves me, ev'n to ſuffer for my ſake; 
And en herſelf would my refuſal tate, Dryta, 
117. To take pon. To aſſume ; to claim au- 
thority. The ſenſe ſometimes approaches 
to neutral, 
Theſe dangerous unſafe lunes i' th' king! be- 
ſhrew them: 
He muſt be told on 't, and he ſhall; the office 


ws. At. tad 


W: #7 


| 


Look that you ale upon you as you ſhould. $444, 
This every tranſlator tatelb upon himfelf to co. 
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The parliament tool upon them to call an aſſem- 
bly of divines, to ſettle ſome church controverſics, 
of which many were unfit to judge. Sanderſm, 


118. This verb, like prendre in French, is 
uſed with endleſs multiplicity of relations. 
Its uſes are ſo numerous that they canngt 
eaſily be exemplified ; and its references to 
the words governed by it ſo general and 
lax, that they can hardly be explained by 

' any ſuccedaneous terms. But commonly 
that is hardeſt to explain which leaſt wants 
explication. 
to a wide diffuſion, which, I think, is all 
that could be done. 


To TAKE, tä k. v. . 
1. To direct the courſe; to have a tendency 
to, 
The inclination to goodneſs, if it iſſue not to- 
wards men, it will tale unto other things. Bam, 
The king began to be troubled with the gout; 
but the defluxion taling allo into his breaſt, walled 
his lungs, Bane 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful 
ſuſpenſe of the event, ſome tool towards the pars, 
; Dryden, 
To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt, the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river's ice. Ur iu, 
2. To pleaſe; to gain reception. 
An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain 
the eye with a florid white and red, yet it fills the 
hand with ſtench and foulneſs: fair in look and 
rotten at heart, as the gayeſt and moſt taking thing 
are. $9.10, 
Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed 
but for the worſe, muſt of neceſſity eſcape the tian 
ſient view upon the theatre; and yet without thels 
a play may take. Dr ge. 
Each wit may praiſe it for his own dear ee. 
And hint he writ it, if the thing ſhould tut; 45 47. 
The work may be well performed, but wil fe- 

ver tale if it is not ſet off with proper ches. 
Adiifun's Tri af 
May the man grow wittier and wiſer Ey fs, 
ing that this ſtuff will not 1% nor Ka 4 
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humour engages him. Pope. 


f 


; . 2 cat 
ſince by a little ſmatter ing in learning, wor. 
as | : C 


Becomes a woman beſt: III tate 't pon me. Shah, 


Fan 


I have expanded this word 
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cynteit of himſelf, he has loſt his religion, may he 


f | Bentley. 
the intended or natural effect. 

3 1 from mind to mind, the impreſ- 
Gon taketh, but is overcome by the mind paſſive be- 
fore it work any manifeſt effect. Bacon: Nat. H 1. 
"The clods, expos'd to winter winds, wall bake ; 
| Forputrid earth will beſt in vineyards take. Dryd. 

tch * fo fix. 3 
4. e q 3 taletb and openeth, it giveth a noiſe. 
| Bacon. 


To take after. To learn of to reſemble ; 
to imitate. / : 


Beaſts, that converſe 

an, take after him, as hogs 
1 all th' y_ and bitches dogs. Hudib. 
We cannot but think that he has taken after a 
good pattern. | Atterbury, 

To take in with, To reſort to, 
Men once placed tate in with the contrary fac- 
tion to that by which they enter. Bacon Eſſays. 


To take on. To be violently affected. 
Your huſband is in his old tunes again; he ſo 
tales on yonder with my huſband, that any mad- 
neſs 1 ever yet beheld ſeemed but tameneſs to this 
diſtemper. : | Shakeſp. 
In horſes, the ſmell of a dead horſe maketh them 
fly away, and take on as if they were mad. 
; | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
8. To take on. To claim a character. 
1 tale not on me here as a phyſician: 
Nor do l, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
Jo purge th' obſtructions which begin to ſtop 
| Our very veins of life. . Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
9. To take on. To grieve; to pine. 
How will my mother, for a father's death, 
F- Tale on with me, and ne'er be ſatisfied! Shep. 
10. To take to. To apply to; to be fond of. 
A Have him underſtand it as a play of older 
people, and he will tale to it of himſelf. Locke. 
Miſs Betſy won't tale to her book. Swift. 
The-heirs to titles and large eſtates could ne- 
ver tale ſo their books, yet are well enough quali- 
fied'to ſign a receipt for half a year's rent. 
3 | | Swift's Miſcellanics 
1. To take to, To betake to; to have re- 
= courſe, - 
If had talen to the church, I ſhould have had 


| 6, 
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more ſenſe than to have turned myſelf out of my 


benefice by writing libels. Dryden. 
Ihe callow ftorks with lizzard and with ſnake 
Are ſed, and, ſoon as e' er ts win g they tate, 

At fight thoſe animals for food purſue. Dryden. 
Nen of learning who tate to buſineſs, diſcharge 
it generally with greater honeſty than men of the 

world. . 

12. To take up. 'To ſtop. 
Ihe mind of man being naturally timorous of 
truth, and yet averſe to that diligent ſearch ne- 
ceſſary to its diſcovery, 

. of what is really fo. Glanville. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of man, than 

the ſtrangeneſs of all the former articles that 1004 

W chiefly in ſpeculations. . 
Sinners at laſt abe up, and ſettle in a contempt 

| all religion, which is called ſitting in the ſcar 
of the ſcornful. | 5 Uloiſon. 

13. To take up. To reform. 9) 

This rational thought wrought ſo effectually, 
that it made him tale »þ, and from that time prove 
2 good huſband, - — 2 | " Locke. 
14. 7. o take up with, To be contented with. 
1 mn takes uh with that for his ſatisfaction, 
8 TL Eftrange, 
ence, and ſuch a 
clinations, but 
Practice. 


You. U. Ne xxl. 


: 


Piety as fakes not 


up with idle in- 
ſhows itſelf in 4 


folid inſtances of 
South. 


—- 


God it again by harder ſtudy and an humbler mind! 


Addifor. | 
it muſt needs tale up ſhort. 


South. 


e reckoned upon before for his misfortune. | 


d goſpel call atoud for aQive obedi- 


1 AL 


I could as eaſily te up with that ſenſeleſs aſſer- 
tion of the Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real 
bodies and diſtinct animals, as with this of the 
Atheiſt, that they can all be derived from the power 
of mere bodies. Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a 
pariſh, except he be cunninger than the devil. It 
will be difficult to remedy this, becauſe whoever 
had half his cunning would never tale up wwith a 
vicarage of ten pounds. Swift. 

In affairs which may have an extenſive influence 
on our future happineſs, we ſhould not take up with 
probabilities, Waits's Legick. 


15. To take up with. To lodge; to dwell. 
Who would not rather take up with the wolf in 
the woods, than make ſuch a clutter in the world ? 
L' Eftrange. 
to tale uß 
South, 


2 


Are dogs ſuch deſirable company 
with ? | 
16. To take avith. To pleaſe. 

Our gracious maſter is a precedent to his own 
ſubjeRs, and ſeaſonable mementos may be uſeful : 
and being diſcreetly uſed, cannot but take well ⁊vitb 
him, | Bacon. 


 TA'KEN, ta kn, the participle paſſ. of take. 
Thou art talen in thy miſchief. 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 
He who letteth will let, until he be tales out of 
the way. | 2 Theſſ. ii. 7. 
in earneſt with their immortal ſouls, not to abuſe 
themſelves with a falſe confidence; a thing ſo ea- 


an eaſe than oppreſſion to ſpeak them out, yet his 

auditors are perhaps as much talen up with them- 

fel ves. : Government of the Tongue. 
The object of defire once ta'en away, 

_ *Tis then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryd. 


TAa'KER, ta -kur. z. ſ. [from take.) He that 
takes, ' | 
He will hang upon him like a diſcaſe: 
He is ſooner caught than the peſlilence, 
And the taker runs preſently mad. Shakeſp. 
The dear ſale beyond the ſeas increaſed the num- 
ber of takers; and the taters jarring and brawling 
one with another, and forecloſing the fiſhes, tak - 
ing their kind within harbour, decreaſed the num- 
ber of the taken. Carew. 
The far diſtance of this country from the court 
hath afforded it a ſuperiedeas from zaters and pur- 
veyors. Carew, 
| Berry coffee and tobacco, of which the Turks 
are great takers, condenſe the ſpirits, and make 


— 


them ſtrong. Bacon. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, | 
Tahkers of cities, conquerors in war. Denham. 


He to betray us did himſelf betray, 

At once the tater, and at once the prey. Denham. 
Seize on the king, and him your priſoner make, 
While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden, 

Rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare, 5 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware : 
' Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 


diſtreſs of mind. ; | 
What a taking was he in, when your huſband 
aſked who was in the baſket ! 
She ſaw in what a t:4ing 
The knight was, by his furious quaking. Butler. 
TALBOT, tal'-but. 2. / [It is borne by the 
houſe of Talbot in their arms.] A hound. 
It is ſo uſed in Maſe's tranſlation of Grotius. 
TAT E, tal. u. J. Lrale, from xellan to fell, 
Sax.) - | 


- 


or petty, account. of ſome trifling or fabu- 


; 


It concerns all who think it worth while to be | 


Ta'x1NG, ta'-king. 1. J. {from take.} Seizure ; | 


Shakeſp. 5 


1. A narrative; a ſtory. Commonly a light}. 


lous incident: as, a tale of a tub, 


? 


TAL 


This ftory prepared their minds for the recep- 
tion of any tales relating to other countries. Watts, 


2. Oral relation. "6 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſe, ral tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shakeſp. 
Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 
Hermia, for aught I could read, | 
Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth. 
Shakeſf 
We ſpend our years as a tale that is told. 
| TE Pſalm XC. 9. 
3. [Talan zo count, Sax.] Number reckoned. 
Number may ſerve your purpole with the igno- 
rant, who meaſure by tale, and not by weight. 
| Hooker, 
For ev'ry bloom his trees in ſpring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale reſtor'd. Dryd. Firg. 
Both number twice a- day the milky dams, 
And once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. Dryd. 
The herald for the laſt proclaims ; 
A ſilence, while they anſwer'd to their names, 
To ſhun the fraud of muſlers falſe: 
The tale was juſt. Dudens Knight's Tale. 
Reaſons of things are rather to be taken by 
weight than tale. Collier on Cloaths, 


4. Reckoning; numeral account. 
In packing, they keep a juſt tale of the number 


ſily taken up, and ſo hardly laid down, South's Serm. that every ha gſhead containeth, Ca reo. 
Sc⸗caliger, comparing the two orators, ſays, that Moncy being the common ſcale Fool 
nothing can be talen from Demoſthenes, nor added Of things by meaſure, weight and tale; 14 
_ | to-Tully. 3 N Denbum In albth' affairs of church and ſtatte WM 
Though he that is full of them thinks it rather *Fis both the balance and the weight. Butler. . 


Twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or 
the tales, are ſworn to try according to their evi- 
dence, : Hale. 


5. Information; diſeloſure of anything ſecret. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe; 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale. Shakeſp. 
Birds live in the air freeſt, and are apteſt by their 
voice to tell tales what they find, and by their flight 
to expreſs the ſame, Bacon. 


TALEBEARER, tal-ber-ür. . ,. [tale and 
bear.) One who gives officious or malig- 
nant intelligence. | | 
The liberty of a common table is a tacit invi- 
tation to all intruders; as buffoons, ſpies, tale- 
bearers, flatterers. L' Eftrange. 

In great families, ſome one falſe, paultry tale- 
bearer, by cartying ſtories from one to another, 
ſhall inflame the minds, and diſcompoſe the quiet, 

of the whole family. 85 South, 


TALEBE'ARING, til-her-Ing. 2. J. [tale and 
bear.) The act of informing ;- officious or 
malignant intelligence. | . 

The ſaid Timothy was extremely officious about 
their miſtreſs*s perſon, endeavouring, by flattery 
and talcbearing, to ſet her againſt the reſt of the 
ſervants, F | Arbuibnot. 


ITALENT, talent. u. . (talentum, Lat.] 


I, A talent ſignified ſo much weight, or a ſum 

of money, the value differing according. to 

the different ages and countries, Arbuthnot. 
Five talents in his debt, | 

His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight. 


| Sbg. 
| Two tripods caſt in antick mould, | 
"With two great talents of tire fineſt gold. Dryden. 
2. Faculty; power; gift of nature. A me- 
taphor borrowed from the talents men- 
tioned in the holy writ. It is uſed ſome- 
times ſeriouſly, and ſometimes lightly. 
Many who knew the treaſurer's talent in remov- 
ing prejudices, and reconciling hiniſelf to wavering 


aſlections, belicved the loſs of the duke was unſea- 
 fonable. 5 e Clarendon, 
5 L lle 


— 


3 8. diſpoſition. 


he figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or 


I he trepidation tal d. 1 
The natural hiſtories of Switzerland 72/4 much. 


19 * 


„ 


He is chiefly to be conſidered in his three dif- | 


ferent talents, as a critick, ſatiriſt, and writer of 
odes. | Dryden. 
Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles uind ſunſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart. Af. Cato. 
They are out of their element, and logick 1s none 
of their talent. Baker on Learning. 
Perſons who poſſeſs the true talent of raillery 
are like comets; they are ſeldom ſeen, and all at 
once admired and feared, Female Quixote. 
He, Agelius, though otherwiſe a very worthy 
man, yet having no zalent for diſputation, recom- 
mended Siſinnius, his lector, to engage in a con- 
ference. Faierland. 
An improper and 
miſtaken uſe. | 
Though the nation generally was without any 
ill talent to the church in doctrine or diſcipline, 
yet they were not without a jealouſy that popery 
was not enough diſcountenanced. Clarendon . 
It is the talent of human nature to run from 
one extreme to another. 


TALISMAN, täl“-Iz-män. u. ,. [T know not 
whence derived: T7544, Skinner.) A ma- 


gical character, | OP 
If the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce 
. gout, rheumatiſm, and ſtone, would that ſerve like 


ſo many taliſmans to deſtroy the diſeaſes? Swift. 
Of zaliſmans and ſigils knew the power, 
And careful watch'd the planetary hour. Pope. 


TALISMA'NICK, tal-Iz-man-ik. adj. [from 
taliſman.] Magical. . | 


Swifte 


| 


| 


TALK, tik. 2. {from the verb.] 
1. Oral converſation; fluent and familiar 


TAL 
It is a difficult taſk to talk to the purpoſe, and 
to put life and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes, | 
Collier on Pride. 


Talling over the things which you have read with 
your companions, fixes them upon the mind. M atis. | 


ſpeech. 


We do remember; but our argument 1 


Is all too heavy to admit much tall. Sh theſp. 
Perceiving his ſoldiersdiſmayed, he forbad them 

to have any tal with the enemy. 
Kanolles's Hiſtzry of the Turks. 
How can he get wiſdom that driveth oxen, is 
occupied in their labours, and whoſe tall is of bul- 
locks ? Ecilus. xxxviii. 


This ought to weigh with thoſe whoſe reading | 


is deſigned for much all and little knowledge. 
Locke. 

In various tall th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 

W ho gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt. Pope. 
2. Report; rumour. 

I hear a tal up and down of raiſing our mo- 
ney, as a means to retain our wealth, and keep 
our money from being carried away. 

3. Subject of diſcourſe. 

What delight to be by ſuch extoll'd, 

To live upon their tongues and be their ta/k, 
Of whom to be deſpis'd were no ſmall praiſe? 

Milton. 

TAL k, ti'k. . .. (talc, Fr.] A kind of ſtone. 

Stones compoſed of plates are generally parallel, 
and flexible and elaſtick: as, fall, cat-filver or 

glimmer, of which there are three ſorts, the yellow 


held in the hand of a Cupid, has always been 
| looked upon as zali/manick in dreſſes of this nature. 
FEE '  Adiiſen, 
To TaLk, tak. v. u. {tatlen, Dut.] 
1. To ſpeak in converſation; to ſpeak flu- 
ently and familiarly, not in ſet ſpeeches ; 
to converſe, | 
I will buy with you, ſell with you, tall with 
you; but I will not eat with you. Shakeſp. 
Now is this vice's dagger become a ſquire, and 
taiis as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had 
been ſworn brother to him; and he never ſaw him. 
but once. Shake). Henry IV. 


The princes refrained 7a/4ing, and laid their hand 


on their mouth. Fob, xxix. 9. 
The children of thy people ſtill tall againſt thee, 
0 | Ezekiel. 

lere free from court-compliances he walks, 
\ And with bimſelf, his beft adviſer, alls. Waller. 
As God remembers that we are but fleſh, unable 
to bear the nearer approaches of divinity, and o 
tall, with us as once with Moſes through a cloud; 
ſo he forgets not that he breathed into us the 
breath of life, a vital active ſpirit. Decay of Piet. 
Mention the king of Spain, he falls very nota- 
| bly but if you go out of the gazette you drop 
him. Addiſon. 


2. To prattle ; to ſpeak impertinently. 


' Hypocrites auſterely 7a!t 


Of purity. Million. 
My heedleſs tongue has falt'd away this life. 
| Roe. 


Conſider well the time when Petaviusfirſt began 


to tall in that manner. Vaterland. 


3. To give account. | | 
I) xe cryſtalline ſphere, whoſe balance weighs 
Milton. 


of the fall of theſe rocks, and the great damage 
enn, n Aualiſon 


We will conſider whether Adam had any ſuch 


heir as our author zal+s of. Locke. 
4. To ſpeak; to reaſon ; to confer. \ | 
Let me tall with thee of thy judgments. 


er, X11. E. 


Win ye ſpeak wickedly for God, and talk de- 
_ ceitfully for him ? 1 


— 


ꝗ—ü— 


"Y 


p * 


| 


Job, zii. 7. 


* 


— 


| 


{ 


or 80 del 7 „ Or Hlvery, and th 
| 85 Moodeuard on Foſſils. 
Venetian tall kept in a heat of a glaſs furnace, 
though brittle and diſcoloured, had not loſt much 
of its bulk, and ſeemed nearer of kin to tali than 
mere earth. = Boyle. 
TA'LKATIVE, ta'k-a-tiv. adj. [from talk. ] 
Full of prate ; loquacious. 


If 1 have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault | 


upon my old age, which in its diſpoſition is 2214 - 
. tive, Si lney. 
This may prove an inſtructive leſſon to the diſ- 
affected, not to build hopes on the fallative zealots 
of their party. Adifon. 
I am athamed I cannot make a quicker progreſs 
in the French, where every body 1s fo courteous 
and tallative. Addiſon, 
Ihe coxcomb bird ſo talbative and grave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and 
knave; 
Though many a-paſſenger he rightly call, 
Vou hold him no philoſopher at all. Pope. 
TALKATIVENESS, ti k-A-tlv-nis. 2. . [from 
talkative.) Loquacity ; garrulity ; fulneſs 
of prate. | | 
We call this !altativen:/s a feminine vice; but 
he that ſhall appropriate loquacity to women, may 
perhaps ſometimes need to light Diogenes's candle 
to ſeek a man. Government of the Tongue. 
Learned women have loſt all credit by their im- 
pertinent tallativengſi and conceit. Swift. 
TA'LKER, ta'k-ur. 7. /. [from tall. 
x. One who talks. 
Let me give for inſtance ſome of thofe writers or 
talkers who deal much in the words Nature or Fate. 


2. A loquacious perſon ; a prattler. 

Keep me company but two years, 

Thou ſhaltnotknow the ſound of thine own tongue. 

— Farewell; 1 Il grow a zalter for this jeer. Shak, 

If it were deſirable to have a child a more briſk 

talker, ways might be found to make him fo ; but 

a wiſe father had rather his ſon ſhould be uſeful 

© when a man, than pretty company. Locke on Educ. 

3. A boaſter; a bragging fellow. 

The greateſt zalkers in the days of peace have 

been the moſt puſillanimous in the day of tempta- 
tion ; | | EST Y 


| Winds ruſh'd abroad 


Locke. | 


2a SER 8 


Waits. 3 


Taylor. 


AI. 


TA'LKY, täk-F. adj. Ifrum ralR. Conga: 
of talk; reſembling talk © onfiting 
The fully flakes in the ſtrat 


? 


2 were all formeg 


before the ſubſidence, along with the ſand. 
| A 09d = 


4 . 
dard In . 7. 
1, 


TALL, tal. adj. (td, Welſh.} 
t. High in ſtature. 
Bring word, how tall he is. Slab, 437.57 f 
Two of nobler i 4P2 +... 
Ere& and fall. ; 55 
2. High; lofty, 5 
From the four hinges of the world, and fall 
On the vext wilderneſs, whoſe tallag vir 8 
Though rooted deep as high. and "8 "ry 
x : : S 41. en «CI oak 
Bow'd their ſtiff necks. Milton's Para iſ. N. 6h 
They lop, and Jop, on this and that band Kal, 
| away the tail, found, and tubltantial timb 155 
uſed to ſhelter them from the winds, D 8 
May they encrcaſe as faſt, and forcad thei 
boughs, RTE 
As the high fame of their great owner grows! 
May he live lony enough to ſee them all hr 
Dark ſhadows caſt, and as his palace tall! 
Methinks | ſce the love that ſhall be mad- 
The lovers walking in that am'rous ſhade Wa! 
3. Sturdy ; luſty. ns 
| Ul wear thou art a tall fellow of thy hand: 
and that thou wilt not be drunk; but! kaow thou 
art no tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wit 
be drunk; but I would thou wouldſt be 2 4% 
fellosv of thy hands. Shakeſr. Winter's Tal 
TALLAGE, täl-Idzh. 1. /. Ctaillage, Fr] 
Impoſt ; exciſe. 
he people of Spain were better affe ed ung 


Jer, tna: 


Philip than to Ferdinando, becauſe he had impoſcl 
upon them many taxes and t//ages, 
pal ET Baconbs Henry VII. 
A'LLOW, tal'-I0. n. f. ſtalge, Dan.] The 
greaſe or fat of an animal; coarſe ſuet 
She 's the kitchen wench, and all zreaſ:; aud! 
know not what uſe to put her to, but to male: 
lamp of her, and run from her by her own light, 
I warrant her rags, and the falle in them, wil 
burn a Lapland winter, Shatiſ;, 
The new world is ſtocked with ſuch fore d 
kine and bulls, brought hither on: of Europ: 
ſince the firſt diſcovery, that the Spaniards kill 
thouiands of them yearly, for their tallor and 
hides only. BK; __ Helm 
Snuff the candles cloſe to the zallow, which wil 
make them run. | Sift 
To TA LLOW, tal'-10. v. a. {from the nous. 
To greaſe : to ſmear with tallow. 
TA'LLOWCHANDLER, tal-15-tshand-lar. z. 
| [talloww and chandelier, Fr.] One who 
makes candles of tallow, not of wax. 
Naſtineſs, and ſeveral naſty trades, as tal 
chandiers, butchers, and neglect of cleanfing d 
gutters, are great occaſions of a piague. 
A arocy on the Plagu 
TA'LLY, tal'-ly. n. . [from railler to cut, Fr. 
1. A ſtick notched or cut in conformity to 
another ſtick, and uſed to keep accountsdy- 
So right his judgment was cut fit, 
And made a ally to his wif Hadi. 
The only tulents in eſtcem at preſent are tale 
of Exchange Alley; one zally is worth a grove & 


bays. | | Garth 
Have you not ſeen a baker's maid. 
| Between two equal panniers {way'd? 
Her tallies uſeleſs lie and idle, 
Prir. 


If plac'd exactly in the middle. 
From his rug the ſkew'r he takes, 
And on the ſtick ten equal notches makes; 
With juſt veſentment flings it on the ground, 
There take my ally of ten thouſand pound. Sui. 

2. Any thing made to ſuit another. 
So ſuited in their minds and perſons, 
That they were fram'd the 200lies for each other; 

If any alien love had interpos d, 


It muſt have been an eye - ſore to beholcers, Dy . 


. 


„ — = = 
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TAM - 
VVV 5 om the noun-] 
1 Iv, ta. v. a. [from L 
2 5 ſuit; to cut out, ſo as to anſwer 


1 = "ter either had, nor brother ; 
They ſcem'd juſt 1a d for each 1 Prior. 
| ut junc- 
They are not ſo well tallied to the preicn me 
I TALLY, tal AF. v. 1. To be fitted; to 
conform; to be ſuitable. 8 
found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with 
the channel. N Addiſen on Italy. 
: D 6 5 
1 tal'-mbd. } containing the 
5 Jewiſh traditions, the rabbinical conſtitu- 
tions and explications of the law. i 
TALNEss, ti']-nls. 2. / [from fall.] Height 
of ſtature; procerity. _ | ET 
An hideous giant, horrible and high, 
That with his talneſs ſcem'd to threat the ſky, 
| | Spenſer. 
The eyes behold ſo many naked bodies, as for 
talneſs of ſtature could hardly be equalled in any 
country. | . Hayward. 
TALox, til-un. 1. J. [talon, Fr.] The Claw 
ok a bird of prey. : 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made 
to have greater or longer talons. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
Upward the noble bird directs his wing, 
And, tow'ring round his maſter's earth-born foes, 
Swift he collects his fatal ſtock of ire, | 
Liſts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. 
| or. 
TA/MARIND tree, thm'-ma-rind tre. 1. J. Lra- 
_ marindus, Lat. 


3. Spiritleſs ; unanimated : as, à tame poem. 


%, The bock 


1 AM 


A low phraſe, 
To TAME, tim. v. ». [gatamgan, Goth, 


Ttemean, Sax. !ammen, Dut.] 


1. To reduce from wildneſs; to reclaim ; to 
make gentle. 
g Thoſe that tame wild horſes, 
Pace 'em not in their hands to make 'em gentle ; 
But itop their mouths with ſtubborn bits, 8544. 
z- To ſubdue; to cruſh; to depreſs; to con- 
quer. Hes 
It the heavens do not their viſible ſpirits | 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf. 
ks Shak:ſp. King Lear, 
They cannot tame 
Or overcome their riches; not by making 
Baths, orchards, fiſh-pools, letting in of ſeas 
Here, and then there forcing them out again. 
| Ben Jonſon. 

A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Spaleſp. 

A race unconquer'd, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians, arm'd with want and cold, 
Have been for ages kept for you to tame, Waller. 

TA'MEABLE, ta'm-ebl. adj. [from fame.) Suſ- 
ceptive of taming, 

Ganzas are ſuppoſed to be great fowls, of a 
ſtrong flight, and eaſily tamealle; divers of which 
may be 1o brought up as to join together in car- 

rying the weigl of a man, Wilkins, 


2 


Ta/MELY, ta'm-ly. adv. [from tame.) Not 


wildly ; meanly ; ſpiritleſly. | 
True obedience, of this madneſs cur'd, 


The flower of the tamarind-tree conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral leaves, which are ſo placed as to reſemble a 
papilionaceous one in ſome meaſure ; but the ſe ex- 
pand circularly, front whoſe many-leaved flower- 
cup riſes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
flat pod, containing many flat angular ſeeds ſur- 
rounded with an acid blackiſh pulp. Miller, 
Lenitives are caſſia, tamarinds, manna. 
| | X iſeman's Surgery. 
| Lay mereclin'd 

Beneath the ſpreading tamarind, that ſhakes, 
Fann'd by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
1 5 | Thom/on. 
= TaMarisk, tim'-ma-risk. n, J. [tamarice, 

Lat.) | | ; 
Ihe flowers of the tamariſt are roſaceous. Miller. 
Tamariſt is a tree that grows tall, and its wood 
is medicinal, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
TA MBARINE, tam-bi-rt'n, n. ,. [fambourin, 

Fr.] A tabour; a ſmall drum. It ſhould 
be tambourin, 
Caliiope with muſes moe, * 
Soon as thy oaten pipe began to ſound, 
Their ivory lutes and tambarines ſorego. 
| 5 Spenſer's Paſtorali. 
TAME, ta'm. adj. came, Sax. taem, Dut. 
tam, Dan.] ; 5 
1. Not wild; domeſtick. _ . 
Thales the Mileſian ſaid, That of all wild 
aſts a tyrant, is the worſt, and of all 7me beaſts 
a flatterer. | | | * Atdiſon. 
2. Cruſhed ; ſubdued; depreſſed ; dejected ; 
Ipritleſs ; heartleſs. © 

rt If you ſhould need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue deſire it. 


And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 

heir courage with hard labour tame and dull. 

| Shaleſp. 

5 moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 

2 by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Pregnant to good pity. Sbalgſp. King Lear. 

Praiſe him, each ſavage furious beaſt, 
at on his ſtores do daily feaſt; 
d you, tome flaves of the laborious plough, 


0 | 5 
dur weary knees to your Creator bow. Roſcom. 


' 


Shakeſp. | 


Ta'MER, tà'm- ür. 2 f. {from tame.) Con- 


N 


' 


—Stoop 7amely to the foot of majeſty. Shak. Hen IV. 
What courage famely could to death conſent, 
And not by ſtriking firſt the blow prevent? Dryd 
Once a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown? Dryd. | 
Has he given way? | 
Did he look tamely on, and let them paſs? Addiſ. 
Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom 
you tamely ſuffer to be abuſed ? Swift. 
Ta'MEN ESS, tä'm- nls. 1. /. [from tame.] 
1. The quality of being tame; not wildneſs. 
2. Want of ſpirits; timidity. 
Such a conduct muſt appear rather like tamene/s 
than beauty, and expolc his authority to inſults. 
Rogers, 


queror ; ſubduer. | 
He, great tamer of all human art, 
Dulneſs! whoſe good old cauſe 1 yer defend. Pope. 

Ta MiINy, tam'-y-ny. 1. /. A woollen ſtuff. 

TAMKIN, tam'-kin., 2. /. The ſtopple of the 
mouth of a great gun. 

To TAMPER, tam'-pur. v. a. [Of uncertain 
derivation, derived by Skinner from tempero, 
Lat: ] . | 

1. To be buſy with phyſick. 

Tis in vain | | | 
To tamper with your crazy brain, p 
Without trepanaing of your {kull 
As often as the moon 's at full. Hudibras. 
He tried waſhes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion, but there was no good to be done; the 
very tampering caſt him into a diſeaſe. L Eftrange. 

2. To meddle ; to have to do without fitneſs 
or neceſſity. „ | | 

© That key of knowledge, which ſhould give us 

entrance into the receſſes of religion, is by ſo much 
iampering and wrenching made uſeleſs. _ | 

| Decay of Piety. 

Tis dangerous tampering with a mule, 
The profits ſmall, and you have much to loſe : 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. R. 
Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, en- 
gaged in a conſpiracy; but, repenting next morn- 


ing, repaired to the king, and diſcovered the whole 1 


matter: notwithſtanding which he was beheaded | 


* 


1 


| 


It is ſtrange that the ſoul ſhould never once reca! 


TAN 


upon the deſeat of the conſpiracy, for having but 


thus far tampered in it. Adtdi/on's Freehdlder. 
3. To deal; to practiſe ſecretly. 
| Others tar per d | 
For Fleetwood, Deſborough, and Lambert. Hud. 
To Tan, tan”. v. a. [tannen, Dut. tanrer, Fr.] 
I. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 
A human ikull covered with the ſkin, having 
been buried in ſome limy ſoil, was tanned or turn- 
ed into a kind of leather, 


but the greateit part of the hides are exported ra 
for want of bark to fen them. | Swift, 
They ſell us their bark at a good price for tan- 
ning our hides into leather, 
2. To imbrown by the ſun. | 
His face all ?ann'd with ſcorching ſunny ray, 
As he had travell'd many a ſummer's day 
Through boiling ſands of Araby and Ind. Spenſer. 
Like ſun-parch'd quarters on the city gate, 
Such is thy tanu'd ſkin's lamentable ſtate. Donne. 
A brown for which heaven would diſoand 
The galaxy, and ſtars be tann'd. Cleaveland. 
TANE for taken, ta%en, tun. III ſpelt. 
Two trophies tane from th' eaſt and weſtern 
ſhore, : 55 
And both thoſe nations twice triumphed o' er. 
| May's Virgil. 
Taxs, tang'. 2. /. [tanghe, Dut. acrid.] 
1. A ſtrong taſte; a taſte left in the mouth. 
Sin taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured 
into a veſlel; ſo much of it as it fills it alſo ſea- 
ſons: ſo that although the body of the liquor 
ſhould be poured out again, yet {till it leaves that 


over any of its pure native thoughts, before it 
borrowed any thing from the body ; never bring 
into the waking man's view any other ideas but 


what have a tang of the caſk, and derive their 


original from that union. 
2. Reliſh; taſte. A low word. 


There was not the leaſt tang of religion, which 


Locke, 


is indeed the worſt affeQation in any thing he ſaid 
| | Atlerbury. 
3. Something that leaves a ſting or pain be- 


or did. . 


hind it. | 
She had a tongue with a ang, © 
Would cry to a ſailor, Go hang. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
4. Sound; tone: this is miſtaken for tone or 
tabang. 5 1 
There is a pretty aſfectation in the Allemain, 


which gives their ſpeech a different fang from 
Halder. 


ours. 
To TANG, täng“. v. x. [This is, I think, miſ- 
taken for evang.] To ring witn. 
Be oppoſite with a kinſman, ſurly with thy 
ſervants; let thy tongue tang arguments of ſtate; 
put thyſelf into the trick of ſingularity. 

Eo 8 Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. 
Ta'xGEnT, tin/-dzhent. . /. [ tangent, Fr, 
tangens, Lat.] 

Tangent, in trigonometry, is 2 right line perpen- 
diculariy raiſed on the exiremity of a radius, and 
which touches a circle ſo as not to cut it; but yet 


interſe&s another lite without the circle called a 


ſecant, that is drawn from the centre, and which 
cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trevoux. 
Nothing in this hypotheſis can retain the pla- 
nets in their orbs, but they would immediately de- 
ſert them and the neighbourhood of the ſun, and 


vaniſh away in fangents to their ſeveral circles into 
Bentley's Ser mant. 


"TANGIBIL1ITY, tin-dzhy-bll-{t-p. n. ſ. [from 


the mundane ſpace. 


tangible.) The 
by the touch. 
TANGIBLE, thn'-dzhibl. 
Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleaſure in the conſort 


quality of being perceived 


of air, but endeavour to ſubact it into a more 
| 5 Bacon. 


denſe body. 80 


„ e By 


Grew's Miſæum. 
Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; 


Swift's Miſcellanias. g 
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adi. from. tango, | 


TAN 5 * TAR 


By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are | Hatz his #an#ard touch'd your brain? i Will ou buy an to 
— as hard, ſoft, fmooth. Locke. Sure they re fall'n aſleep 80 Ben Jon ſon. | My Ry - ag my der Br l2ce for your 
-.M TANGLE, ting. V. a, [See entangle.] Marius was the firſt who drank out of à ſilver This pouch that 's ty'd with: 7 Slap, 
1. To implicate ; to knit together. | tankard, after the manner of Bacchus. Il wager, that the prize ſnall be m 1 . 
2. To enſnare; to entrap. | | Arluib not on Coins. On once a flock-bed, but ere Pai; da Br 122 
J She means to tangle mine eyes too. When any calls ſor ale, hl the large: tankard With tatre-ty d eurtainsne ver meant to drav T 
l Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, cup top full. Swift. | TAPER, tä-pür. x . Urapen, Sax,) 105 
Vour bugle en, nor your cheek of cream. | TA'NNER, tan-nur. 1. J. [from tan.) One candle ; a light. ; yew 
Sbaleſp. whoſe trade 1s to tan leather. | | Get me a taper in my ſtudy, I. uclus: 
dey quoth he, perceive Tanners uſe that lime which is newly drawn out When it is lighted, come and call me. Shah! 
My king is tangled in affection to of the kiln, and not Hacked with water or air. My daughter and little ſon we 'I ares. > 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. * Moxon. With rounds of waxen 7. pers on their h heads, 
Shateſp. | TA. NPIT, tan'-pit. u. J. [from tan and pit.] And rattles in their hands. TY 
You muſt 15 lime to tangle her deſires A pit where leather is impregnated with if any ſnatch the pure ther from my hand = 
— By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes | bark. hold it to the devil, he will only burn his OWn 
Shall be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Shak. | TAN SY, tar 2. 1. 5 [tanacetum, Lat.] An fingers, but ſhall not rob me of the reward of x 
If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, odorous plant. Miller. good intention. Toyln 
Stands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee. Shak. | T4“ NTALISM, tin'-ti-llzm. u. , [from tan- There the fair light, 5 
8 | Now ly'ſt victorious | } talize.] A puniſhment like that of Tantalus. Like Hero's taper in the window plac'd, 
; Among thy ſlain ſelf-kill'd, A A lively repreſentation of a perſon lying under Such fate from the malignant air did fins, 
= Not willingly, but tangled in the fold | the torments of ſuch a tautaliſm, or platonick hell. As that expoſed to the boiſt'rous wind, Walls 
- Of dire neceſſity, » Milton's 4 0 |  Adiifon's Speetetor. | + To fee this fleet, n= 


Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw Heav'n, as if there wanted lig hts above, 


7 To TANTALIZE, tin'sta-liz. v. a. [from 

Hearts after them, tangled i in amorous nets, Mili. Tantalus W 50 puniſhment was 1 For Herz ma ie two glaring comets rite, Dridn, 
With ſubtile cobweb cheats, LT i e TA PER, tä-pür. adj. [from the form of 

"hay, "ve ö low Ehone among fruits and water which he could not 18 

ey rake touch.] To torment by the ſhew of plea-| taper.] Regularly narrowed from the bot. 


In which when once they are entangled, a 485 ſures which cannot be e tom to the top; pyramidal; conical. 


The more they ſtir, the more they re tangled. | Thy wan deſires, at ſtrife Her ter fingers and her panting breaſt, 
| Hudibras, 


3 He praiſ-s 1 
a. Te brei to.cmbarras. bend eser Wee fiberein. Fron dba beser the over differs in ff, 
| Tangled in forbidden 1 1128 oe. the male part of the commonwealth. Addiſon. ge 5 e and in his tall, which = ine, 
8 1 ong aper Leu. 
I | He, my ſhepherd! is my guide T ANT AMOUNT, tant -4-mount. „ “TLo grow orib 
RL Raln Fog He's before me, on my fide. 7 Craſbaw, h Equivalent. : | ally fallen: by 3 . CY 
To TANGLE, tang. . . To be entangled. | I one third din were gor | : The back is made tapering. in form of a pilly 
- | Shrubs and zangling buſhes had perplex'd . equally one third wp money than they have, it the lower vertebres being the broadeſt and lar rect; 
All path of man or beaſt. 4 N Anon. muſt be tantamount; what I ſcape of one third leſs, Ks ſuperior leſſer and leſſer, for the greater at. 
Ta NGLE, täng I. =. /. from the verb.] A another muſt make up. Locke. lity of the trunk. Ba 
We 
knot of things interwoven in one another, TaxTt1'vy, tin-tlv'-y, adv. [from the note of | Such be the dog, 8 
3 9 parts of the ſame thing per- a hunting horn, 10 expreſſed i in articulate With tap ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind, Til, 
Plexe | ſounds, From Tantd vi, ſays Sinner. ]] TAPESTRY, pe -try. u. /. [tabeſterie, tabs 
b He leading ſwiftly rowl'd | To ride tantia is to ride with great ſpeed. ſeri ie, tapis, Fr. tapetum, Lat. Cloth Woven 
| 8 intent ſeom l, if Loft TA vrIIxd, tänt- -ling. 7. J. [from Tantalus.) in regular figures, 8 
{ 4 n the de 
Sport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, cable: WHEY OpOs af P 5 That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh lapef ry, 
Or with the tangles of Neæra's hair. Milian. g Harck bfo There is a purſe of ducats. Sale, 
, 


The caſements are with gen tifine ſpread, 


Ta NIST, tan'-lst. u. /, [an Iriſh word; an 
And lorſes hocfs, for earth, on ſi ken: apyiryt tread. 


To bo Rill hot Summer's tanilings, and 


taanifter, Erſe. | 
Ne after EW of any of their captains, EO es of. Wager: Shak mda. 
they aſſemble themſclves to chuſe another in his 7 TAP, tap“. w. a. [tappen, Dut. rapper „Fr. One room is "A with tafc/fry, in which ere 
ſtead, and nominate commonly the next brother; 1. To touch lightly; ; to ſtrike gently. | wrought the figures of the great perions ef the 
and chen next to him do they chuſe next of the | 2. [Tappen, Dut.] To pierce a veſſel; to family, Adi, 
blood to be 4anift, who ſhall next ſucceed him in | broach a veſſel, It is uſed like wiſe of the T's" PET, tap -It. 1. /. Llapetia, Lat. Worte 
the ſaid captainry. Spenſer on Treland. liquor. or figured tuff, 
1 tan'sis-trf. u. . 1 5 tanifl.} | "That blood already, like the pelicah, To their work they fit, and each doth cht 
The Iriſh hold their lands by tani/iry, which is Haſt thou zapz out, and drunkenly carouzed. SUA. What ſtory ſhe Will for her tapet take. Steer, 
no more than a perſonal] eſtate for his life-time that He has been tapping his liquors, while I have | Ta PROOT, täp'-rét. ». / (tap and roms) 
zs taniſt, by reaſon he is admitted thereunto by | been ſpilling my blood. Addiſon. 'The principal tem of the root. 
election. f Sßpenſer on Treland. Wait with patience till the tumour becomes | - Some put under the trees raiſed of ſeed, _ 
If the Iriſh hegot permitted to purchaſe eſtates } tr Eun cial and then tap it with a lancet. four inches below the place v. here they ſow the 
of freeholds, which might deſcend to their chil- yy 5 Surgery. ſeeds, a ſmall piece of tile to ſtop the ruruig 
dren, mult they not continue their cuſtom of.2a- | Tar, tap, n. F; [from the verb.) down of the taproot, which occaſions it to bratel 
\ nifiry which makes. all their poſſeſſions uncer- r. A gentle blow. | when it comes to the tile, 37 riimer's H. foarary 
tain. Davies on Ireland. | his is the right Encing 85 tap for tap, kind T A'PSTER, taps'-tur. . /. {from tap.) On 
By the Iriſh cuſtom of tanifiry, the chieftains of fg part fair, | Sbaleſp. Henry IV. whoſe buſineſs is to draw beer in an ale. 
every country, and the chief of every ſept, had no Each ſhakes her fan with a ſmile, then gives | houſe. | 
longer. eſtate than for life 1 In their chieferies; and her right hand woman a tap upon, 5 ſhoulder. 5 * he oath - of 4 lover 18 no ſtronger than the 
when their chieftains were dead, their ſons, . | Addiſon's Shectalor. „ Mer; they are bath the conbrmers # 
next heirs, did not ſucceed them, but their taniſts, | As at hot cockles once 1 laid me down, Pi os ckonings. | Shale 
who were elective, and purchaſed their elections t And felt the weighty hand of many bo clown, ; Though you change your place, you need lot 
by ſtrong hand. | | Davies an Ireland. | Buxoma gave a- gentle aß. Gay Paſterals, | change your trade: 1 Il be your 12 ger ſt ſtill. L. 
TAxk, tank. 1. . Langue, FJ. A large cil- | So Huron-leeches, when their patient lies ; The world is come now to that pats, that the 
ter n-or baſon. In feveriſh reſtleſſneſs with unclos' d eyes, Ivintner and after niay broach what rehgiont 15 
Handle your pruning knife with dexterity ; 5. £0 Apply with gentle ſtrokes their ozier rod, Js pleaſe; : and the apothecat y may mingle her A i 
ür to your buſineſs: you have coſt me much, | And tap by tap invite the fleepy god. Harte. pleaſes, Howe 
and muſt earn it: here 's plentiful. proviſion, raſ- 2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel is let Though the painting grows decaf d 
cal; allading in the garden, and water in the out, The houſe Will never loſe its trade; 
N PLOTS and in holy days, the licking of à platter A A gentleman was inclined to the knighe of Gaſ- Nay, though the treacherous %% Tm a 
rice when you deſerve it. Dryden . Don Sebaſtian. coigne 8 diſtemper, upon hearing the noiſe of a tap * Hangs a new angel two doors {rom us. 05 
TAN K ARD, tank'-Erd, 1. /. Ltanquaerd, Fr.] running. þ ' Derbam, Tar, tar. . /. [cane Sax. 3 111 
8 2 e Dut. 1 for f. Iriſh. ] A TER TAPE, tip. 1. . [reppan, Sax. J. A narrow | tiere, Dan.] Liquid pitch; cops, 
208" Bo : * wit a over, Or ſtrong drink. 2 1 fillet or band of linen. ; 9 the pine or fir drained out by That, 


TAR 


: mp, 8 | 
And N the fine element would e 
A man key not loſe a hog for an halfpenny- 
worth of tar. Camden s Remains. 
Tan, far. 2. . [from tar uſed in ſhips,] A 
ſailor 5 a ſeaman, in contempt... 
In ſenates bold, and fherce in war, | 
A land commander, and a far. Swift's Miſcell. 
T1 Tar, tar. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſmear over with oy 3 
* to provoke . Lragarro. 

T * Are to do > both ſides; and 
the nation holds it no fin to tarre them on to 
controverſy. = Sale. 

Two curs ſhall tame each other; pride alone 
Muſt tar the maſtiffs on, as twere the bone. Sha. 


TARANTULA, ti-ran'-tshi-1a. 3. J. Italian; 


cured by mufick. | ; | 
This word, lover, did no leſs pierce poor 
Pyrocles, than the right tune of muſick toucheth 
him that is fick of the tarantula, Sidney, 
He that uſes the word tarantula, without hav- 
ing any idea of what it ſtands for, means nothing 
at all by it. | Locke. 
TazDa'TION, tär-dà“-shün. 7. / [tardo, Lat.] 
The act of hindering or delaying. 
Ta/8D1GRADOUS, tA'r-dy-grad-Us. adj. (far- 
digradus, Lat.] Moving flowly. | 
It is but a flow and tardigrad2us animal, prey- 
ing upon advantage, and otherwiſe may be eſcaped. 
| Browns, 


tarentule, Fr.] An infect whoſe bite is only | 


their bridles they would 


T AR 


Tardy of aid, unſeal thy heavy eyes, | 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe. Dryden. 
You may ireely cenſure him for being #ardy 


in his payments, Ar buthnot. 
4. Unwary. A low word. 
Yield, ſcoundrel baſe, quoth ſhe, or die, 

Thy life is mine, and liberty: | 

But if thou think'ſt I took thee tardy, | 

And dar'it preſume to be ſo hardy 

To try thy fortune o'er a-freſh, 

III wave my title to thy fleſh, Hudibras. | 

5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them tardy, they enden vour to hum- 
ble them by way of repriſal: thoſe flips and miſ- 
managements are uſually ridiculed. Collier on Pride. 

To TA'RDY, tar-dy. v. a. {tarder, Fr. from 
the adjective.) To delay; to hinder, 
l choſe | | 
Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 
My friend Polixenes; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied | 
My ſwift command. Sbabeſp. Winter's Tale. 
TARE, tar. 2. . [from teer en, Dut. to con- 
ſume, Sinner.) A weed that grows among 
corn. | ; 85 

Through hatred of tares, the corn in the field 
of God is plucked up. | Hooker. 

The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met 
with, ſcrved to invite more labourers, where 
their ſeed-time was their harveſt; and by ſowing 
tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 

My country neighbours begin not to think of 
being in general, which is being abſtracted from 
all its inferior ſpecies, before they come to think 

of the fly in their ſheep, or the zares iu their corn. 


Tant, ta'r-dy-ly. adv. [from tardy.] 
Slowly ; fluggiſhiy. e 
N He was indeed the glaſs, 
Wherein the voble youth did dreſs themſelves; 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſn, 
Became the accents of the valiant: - 
For thoſe that could ſpeak Now and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abule, 
To ſeem like him. | Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Ta'rDINESS, tär-dg-nis. n. /. [from tardy-] 
Slowneſs; fluggithneſs; unwillingneſs to 
action or motion. | 
A tardinef; in nature, 
Which oſten leaves the hiſtory unſpoke 
That it intends to do. Shakelh. King Lear. 
TARDITy, ter-dit-y. n. . \tarditas, from 
tardus, Lat. lar di vel, Fr.] Slownels ; want 
of velocity. 5 5 
Suppole lome- obſervable fardity in the motion 


percelve it? | Die ly. 

Our explication includes time in the motions 

of vclocity and tar dity. Digby on the Soul. 

1 ta'r-dy. adj. {tardus, Lat. tardiſ, 
7k | | | 

1. Slow; not ſwift. | 

Nor ſhould their age by years be t51d, 

* Whole fouls more ſwift than motion climb, 

And check the taray flight of time. Sandys' Par. 

2. Sluggiſh ; unwilling to action or motion. 

Behold that navy which a while before 

Provok'd the tardy Engliſh cloſe to fight, 

Now draw their beaten veſſels eloſe to hore, 


When certain to o'crcome, intlin'd to ſave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 
3. Dilatory; late; tedious. | 
You ſhall have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way; 
not ta en ard by unwiſe delay. Shak, Rich, III. 
Death he as oft accus'd d 
Of tardy execution, ſince denounc'd ; 
The day of his offenee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
5 vel their fruit for the next age's taſte: | - 
: 1 * a imall grain in ſome few months will be 
um, a loſty, and a ſpacious tre. Waller. 


the 
. hes 


— 


of light, and then aſk how we should arrive to | 


+ They gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe. Milton, 


Iz he Grecks the gates approach'd,their targets calt 


As larks lie dar d to ſhun the hobbies flight. Dryd. | 


, 


TARE, tar, preterite of tear. 


_- Glaneing on his helmet made a large 


TARE; r. /. [Fr] A mercantile word 
denoting the weight of any-thing contain- 


for it. , 


The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks 
they tare. | Dryden. 


TARGE, ta rdzh. n. J. [canza, Sax. targe, 

TARGET, taTr-git. S Ital. targe, Fr. tarian, 
Welch, which ſeems the original of the 
reſt; an taargett, Erle.) A kind of buck- 
ler or ſhield borne on the left arm, It ſeems 
to be commonly uſed for a defenſive wea- 
pon leſs in circumference than a ſhield. 


GE 


And open gaſh therein, were not his targe SON 
That broke the violence. Spenſer , 
i took all their ſeven points in my target. Shak, 
;  Henceforward will I bear | 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. Shae, Hen, VI. 
The arms ſhe uſeth moſt is the target, to ſhroud 
herſelf under, and fence away the blow. | 
7 How:!Ps England's Tears. 
Thoſe leaves | 


| 


Over their heads, ſome fcaling-ladders plac'd 
Againſt the walls. . ö Derbam. 
TARGETIER, tàr-gę-tè'r. 2. ,. (from target. 


One armed with a tai get. 


ing a commodity; alſo the allowance made 


£ Tot. 2: One that tarries or ſtays. 


I To lure this ta:/e/ gentle back again! 


| 


} 
; 


Fer horſcmep and for /argetiers none could with 
him compare. _ _ Chapman, 
Ta'RGUM, tar-gam. 1. / C. S ; A para- 
phraſe on the pentateuch in the Chaldee 
language. 3 | 8 
TARIFF, tar'-if. 1. T. [perhaps a Spaniſh | 
word; tarif, Fr.] A cartel of commerce. 
This branch of our trade Was regulated by a 
tariff, or declaration of the duties of import and 
export. Addiſon. 
Tarn, tärn“. 1. J. ftiorn, Iſland.] A bog; a 
fen; a marſh; a pool; a quagmire. 
To TA'rNISH, tä'r-nlsh. v. g. [ternir, Fr.] 


— 


| 


Io fully; to ſoil; to make not bright. | 


* 


T AR 


Let him pray for reſolution, that he may diſco. 

ver nothing that may diſcredit the cauſe, tarniſh 

the glory, and weaken the example of the ſuffer- 

Ing. | Collier. 

| Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and ſheds 

What of its ?arni/o* honours yet remain. Thomſon, 

To 172 H, taT-nish. v. n. To loſe bright - 
nls. 

If a fine object ſhould tar-if by having a great 
many ſee it, or the muſick ſhould run moſtly into 
one man's ears, theſe ſatisfactions would be made 
incloſure. 4 Collicr of Envy, 

TarPAWLING, tar-pa'l-ing. 2. /. [from tar.] 
1. Hempen cloth ſmeared with tar. | 

Some the gall'q ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or ſcarcloth maſts with ſtrong tarpaculing coats. 
Dryden. 
2. A ſailor, in contempt. 5 
Was any ing wanting to the extravagance of 
this age, but the making a living tarpawulin and a 
ſwabber the hero of a tragedy? . Dennis, 
Ta RRAGON, tar'-ri-gon, . ſ. A plant called 
herb- dragon. 
TA RRIANC E, tarryens. 2. J. [from tarry.] 

Stay; delay; perhaps ſojourn. 

> Diſpatch me hence; 
Come, anſwer not; but do it preſently, 
am impatient of my tarriance. Shaleſp. 

TA'RRIER, tar'-rycr. 7. /. [This ſhould be 

written terrier, from terre, Fr, the earth.] 
I. A ſort of ſmall dog, that hunts the fox or 

otter out of his hole, 

The fox is earthed; but I ſhall ſend my two 
tarriers after him. Dryden, 


To TARRVY, tar'-ry. v. n. [fargir, Fr.]J . © 


I, To ſtay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry | here, I but attend on death; | 
But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shakeſp. 
I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dry, 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. | 
Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O 
God! | Pſalms. 
Who hath woe and redneſs of eyes? they that 
terry long at the wine. Proverbs, Xxiii. 30. 
3. To wait; to expect attending. 
Tarry ye here for us until we come again. 
| : Exodus, xxiv. 14. 
To TA'RRY, tar-ry. v. a. To wait for. 
I will go drink with you, but I cannot farry 
dinner. Shakeſp. - 


TA'RSEL, ta'r-3il. 2. /. A kind of hawk: 
Hiſt! Romeo, hilt! O for a falc'ner's voice, 
| Sbaleſp. 
A ſalc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of farſels and of lures he talks. Frier. 
Ta'ksus, tä'r-süs. x. ,.  [T4650-;, tarſe, Fr.] 
The ſpace betwixt the lower end of the 
foci] bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, 
and bear up, the toes; it compriſes {even 
bones, and the three oſſa cunciformia. Di#, 
An obſcure motion, where the conjunction is 
called ſynanthroſis; as, in joining the tarſus ta 
the metatarſus. | Wiſcman. 
TA r, tart. adj. [reapt, Sax. taertig, Dut.] 
1. Sour; acid; acidulated 3 ſharp of taſte: 


2. Sharp; keen; ſevere. ' 


Why to tart a favour | 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings? - Sbaleſp. 
When his humours grew tar, as being now in 

the lees of favour, they brake forth into certain 
ſudden receſſes. | | Worton. 
Takr, tart. u. ſ. [tarte, Fr. tarta, Ital. 

taart, Dan.] A ſmall pie of fruit, „ 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the 
windows of the huſe on that fide near which the 


J 


garden ſtands, be but toys; you may fee as good 


lights in tarts, Bacon Eſſays 


TARTANSE, 


U 
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TAS 
Forth he goes, | 
Like to a harveſtman, that 's fd to mow, 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſp. Corislanus. 


Some things of weight, 
That 2%, our thoughts concerning us and 


TAS 
 TA'nTANE, ti'r-tan, u. .. (tartana, Ital. tar- 
tane, Fr.] A veſſel much uſed in the Medi- 
terranean, with one maſt and a three- cor 
nered ſail. | | 
Il ſet out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a fartane, 
and arrived late at a ſmall French port called 
Caſſis. 4 Addiſon. 
. TA RT AR, ti'r-tar. u. J. [tartarus, Lat.] | 
| 1. Hell. A word uſed by the old poets. Now 
| b 
| | With this the damfied ghoſts he governeth, Di . | 
- ivert thy thoughts at home; 
No Sh kk Boks mea — - e maids, and exerciſe the loom. D:y 
| A devil in an everlaſting garment hath him, | TASKER, task/-Ur- . 
/ One whoſe hard heart is button d up with ſteel. Shaz. | TA'SKMASTER, task'-mas-tur.. 
2. (Tartre, Er.) Tartar is what ſticks to wine | {ta/# and maſter.] One who impoſes taſks. } 
caſks, like 4 hard ſtone, either white or red, All is, if I have grace to uſe it fo, | 
as the colour of the wine from whence it | As ever in my great teſt maſter s ehe-. Miltan 
comes: the white is preferable, as contain- The ſervice of fin is perfect ſlavery; and he 
ing leſs droſs or earthy parts; the beſt comes who will pay obedience to the commands of it, 


TAS 
. 
Scholars, when good ſenſe 
Call it % ing and imbibinz. 
4. To be tinctured, or rece 
or character. 
| Ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſo 
Shall, to the king, taſte of this action 5 
5. To try the reliſh of any thin | 
The body's life with meats and {ir is fed 
Therefore the ſoul doth uſe the e 3 
In veins, which, through the ton get $5 
ſpread, 
Diſtinguiſh ev'ry reliſh ſweet and ſour, 
6. To have perception of. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths. 
The valiant ncver taſſe of death but once 85 BY 
The taſting of death touched the righteous sf, 
and there was a deſtruction of the ag | 
the wilderneſs, | n 
7. To take to be enjoyed. = 
What luther brought us? not hope here to #4, 
Of pleaſure. Ts 


FEY 
eſcribing, 


. $154 
ive ſome quality 
France. 
| Shateſp. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
was craſtily qualifi:d too; and behold what inno- 
vation it makes here. I am unfortunate in the 
infirmity, and dare not aſe my weakneſs with 
any more. Shateſp. Otbello. 


Soars 
od; * 


ngue and pair 


TT 


nb i ſhall find it an unreaſonable faſtmaſter, and an un- Mit, 

; 7 mon; San apt 9 ee eee e | : , 3 Ot nature 3 bounty men forbore to tft, Ui 

The fermented juice of grapes is artly Ned Hear, ye ſullen powers below; | And the beſt portion of the earth lay waſte. Wall, 
into liquid drops 2 lees 1 ber that cruſt | Fear, ye aſters of the dead. Dryden and Lee.] 8. To enjoy Iparingly. 


This fiery game your active youth maintzin'd 
Not yet 65 years extinguiſh'd, though refrain. 
You ſeaton {til} with ſports your ſerious hours g 
For age but taſtes of pleaſures, youth devours, Dy 
| TasTs, ta'st. 2. /. {from the verb.] f 


or dry feculency that is commonly called tartar ; 
and this tartar may by the fire be divided into five 

. differing ſubſtances, four of which are not acid, 
and the other not ſo manifeſtly acid as the tartar 


Ta'sSEL, tos. . /. [tafſe, Fr. tafſellus, low 
Lat.] An ornamental bunch of filk or 
glittering ſubſtances. . 

Then took the ſquire an horn of bugle ſmall, 


itſelf. | Boyle. Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold . eli , 
*FARTA'REAN, tar-ti'-ryen. adj. [tartarus, | And taſſel; 8 7 + Spenſer. 5 Toe e e e 70 . 
Lat.] Helliſh. | Their heads are tricked with taſſels and flowers. , Save elocution. Mun, 


Hance, 1.3 The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any thing 
: on the palate 1s perceived. 
[carduus fullonius.] Bees delight more in one flower than another 
1 — TEAZ LIE. and therefore have tate. Bacun s Natural 22 
5 | Ainſworth. Delicacies of taſte, ſight, ſmell, Miltm, 
Ta'SSELED, t08'1d. adj. [from taſſel.] Adorned | The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
with taſſels. Reſerve their fruit for the next age's 2e. Wall, 
F.arly, ere the odorous breath of morn 3. Senſibility ; perception. 
Awakes the ſlumb'ring leaves, or taſſel' d horn L have almoſt forgot the 7afte of fears: 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about. Mzrlton. The time has been, my ſenſes would have coo!'d 
Ta'ssEs, tas'-8Ez, mn. /. Armour for the | To hear a night-ſbrick. Sbaleſp. Matl:th, 
thighs. | Ainſworth. Muſick in the cloſe, | 
Ta'STABLE, tA'st-Ebl. adj. That may be | As the laſt 4e of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt, 
taſted ; ſavoury ; reliſhing. | Shakeſp. Richard Il 
Their diſtilled oils are fluid, volatile and tafable. 4. That ſenſation which all things taken into 
Boyle. | the mouth give particularly to the tongue, 
To TASTE, ti'st. w. a. [tafter to try, Fr.] the papillæ of which are the principal in- 
1. To perceive and diſtinguith by the palate, | ftruments hereof. _ | Wy, 
The ruler of the feaſt ted the water made Manna ne like cor ander ſeed, white; and 
wine. 4 John, ii. | the taſte of it was like waſers made with honey. 


x . ; | l 5 . Exodus, xvi. 3I. 
2 To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in Though there be a great variety of after, jet, 
a ſmall quantity. 


| f j F; ral 
Bold deed to 7aſfte it, under ban to touch. Milton. 3 er 21 
3. To effay fir. | 


; | IF. Intellectual reliſh or diſcernment. 
Roſcetes was ſeldom permitted to eat any other 


; Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other plains 
meat but ſuch as the prince before taſted of. Knoles. which are in like manner appointed to be daily 


TAS, 
1. Conſiſting of tartar. | | 
. fruits, the tartareous parts of the ſap are 
thrown upon the fibres deſigned for the-ſtone, and 
the oily upon the ſeed within it. Greww's Cſmolog. 
2. Helliſh. © 
The ſpirit of God downward purg'd 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 
Adverſe to life. 2 Milton. 


To 'TARTARYZE, tar-tar-iz. v. a. {from 
tartar.] To impregnate with tartar. 
TAa/RTAROUS, tà'r-tär-us. adj, (from tartar.] 
Containing tartar ; conſiſting of tartar. 
TA'RTLY, tai/rt-Iy. adv. [from tart.] 
1. Sharply ; ſourly; with acidity. 
2. Sharply ; with poignancy ; with ſeverity. 
Seneca, an ingenious and ſententious writer, 
was by Caligula #arily called arena fine calce, ſand 
without lime. . ' Walker. 
3. With ſourneſs of aſpect. 
How tartly that gentleman looks! | 
le is of a very melancholy diſpoſition. Sha. 


TA'RTN8ESS, tart-nls, 2. J. [from tart.) 


1. Sharpneſs ; ſourneſs ; acidity. 
Of theſe ſweets put in three gallons, more or 
leſs, into an hogſhead, as the tartne/s of your cyder 
requires. | Mortimer, 
2. Sourneſs of temper ; poignancy of lan- 
_ guage. Cake . 
| Shakeſp. 
TAsk, task'. n. ſ. [taſche, Fr. taſſa, Ital.] 
2. Something to be done impoſed by another. 
Raelie ves me from my 24% of ſervile toil 
© Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd me. Milt. 
2. Employment; buſineſs. Og 
His mental powers were equal to greater 2404. 
2 | 15 2 Atterbury. 
No happier 4ſt theſe faded eyes purſue, ” 
To read and weep is all they now can do. Pose. 
3. To tat to iaſt. To reprove ; to reprimand. 


A holy man foot a ſoldier 7o faſt upon the ſub- 


ject of his proſeſſion. L' Eftrange. 

He diſcovered ſome remains of his nature when 

«he met with a football, for which Sir Roger 1001 
a him to taſte. . wo L's 

2 Task, task'. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 

. burthen with ſomething to be done. 


4 


4. To 


They cannot be too ſweet for the king's tartneſs. | 


Adgiſon. | 


Thou and I marching before our troops, 


May tafte fate tothem, mow them out a paſſage. Dry. 
obtain pleaſure from. . 

So ſhalt thou be deſpis'd, fair maid, 
When by the ſated lover .d; 5 
What firſt he did with tears invade, 


Shall afterwards with ſcorn be waſted, Carew. 


5. To feel; to have perception of. | 
He ſhould taſte death for every man. Heb. ii. 9. 
6. To reliſh intellectually; to approve. ; 
Thou, Adam, wilt /a/te no pleaſure. Millon. 
To TASTE, ti'st. v. u. : ES 
I. Totry by the mouth ; to eat. | 
Of this tree we may not 2e nor touch. Million. 
2. To have a ſmack; to produce on the palate 

a particular ſenſation. ; 

When the mouth. is ont of %., it maketh 
things 1e bitter and loathſome, but never ſweet. 
9 000 8 Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk 
tafteth of it. e Bacon. 
If your butter 2afes of braſs, it is your maſter's 
fault, who will not allow a filver ſaucepan. Sift. 


| 3+ To diſtinguiſh intellectually, 


L 


7 


, 


read, why do theſe ſo much offend and diſpleate 
their taſte: ? Hor, 
Sion's ſongs to all true zaftes excelling, 
Where God is prais'd aright. Hilla. 
I have no taſte 
Of popular applauſe. Dryden's Spaniſs Fryar 
As he had no afte of true glory, we ſee him 
equipped like an Hercules, with a club and a lion's 
ſkin. | | Addiſens 
This metaphor would not have been ſo gener 
had there not been a conformity betwecn tte 
mental 44e and that ſenſitive 240 which gives 18 
a reliſh of every flavour, Adiijlh 
Your way of life, in my tofte, will be the be. Par. 
How ill a 74e for wit and ſenſe prevails in tac 
world! Swiſh 
* Pleaſure reſults from a ſenſe to diſcern, and 3 
tafte to be affected with, beauty, Sed“ Sermotthe 
However contradictory it may be in 2 
it is true in taſte, that many little thing wil " 
make a great one, Aan 1 
6. An eſſay; a trial; an experiment. Not 
uſe. 5 


I hope, for my brother's juſtification, 305. 


| thisas an eſſay or tete of my virtue. 


- 


Ar 


\ortion given as a ſpecimen 
7. A Pe it + ſafe to reſolve, till they 


. hadataft: of the peop mentioned, I ſhall give only 


4 the prayers. 
2 — ao os amended to devout perſons 


, manuals and ofces. Silling lect. 
oy tYet-id. adj. [from taſte.] Having 
a particular . | ; 
Coleworts proſper exceedingly, and are better 
0 d, if watered with ſalt water. Bacon s Nat, H. 
Ta'sTEFULy tA'st-fal. adj. [taſte and Full. 
High reliſhed ; ſavoury. | 
" * Muſick of ſighs thou ſhalt not hear, 
Nor drink one lover's tafteful tear. Coroley, 
Not tafteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 
which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies, 
Can move. Pope, 
Ta'sTELESS, tä'st-Is. adj. [from tate.) 
1 Having no power of perceiving taite. | 
2. Having no relith or power of ſtimulating 
the palate; inſip i : 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them 
th an elementary ſimplicity, they could never be 
made tafiele 7. $6” : Boyle. 

3. Having no power of giving pleaſure; infipid. 

The underſtanding cannot, by its natural light, 
diſcover ſpiritual truths; and the corruption of 
our will and affections renders them 7taftele/s and 
inſipid to us. | Roger's Sermons, 

If by his manner of writing a critick is heavy 
and taſt:le/s, I throw aſide his criticiſms. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. Having no intellectual guſt. , 
TA'sTELESSNESS, ta'st-les-nis. n. . [from 


_ taſte leſs.] _ 


les inclination. Bacon s H. VII. 


I 


| 


14 0 


He ſtands on terms of honourable mind, 
Ne will be carried with every common wind 

Of court 's inconſtant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable fly. 


and the other too like my lady's eldeſt ſon, ever- 
more tattling. Shakeſp. 
_ Excuſe it by the tattling quality of age, which 
is always narrative. Dryden. 
The world is forward enough to fatile of them. 
Loc te. 

The French language is extremely proper to 
tatile in; it is made up of ſo much repetition and 
compliment, Ad iifon, 


idle chat; trifling talk. 
'Fhey aſk'd her, how ſhe lik'd the play? 


Such 7attle often entertains | 
My lord and me as far as Stains. Swift, 
A young academick ſhall dwelt upon trade and 
politicks in a dictatorial ſtile, wiule at the ſame 
time perſons well {killed in thoſe different ſubjects 
hear the impertinent fattle with a juſt contempt, 


Ta'rTLER, tat'-lur, 2. . {from taitle.] An 
idle talker ; a prater. 

Going from houſe to houſe, tattlers, buſy bodies, 
which are the canker and ruſt of idleneſs, as idle- 
neſs is the ruſt of time, are reproved by the apoſtle. 

Taylor. 


TATTO'O, tatet0', n. . [from tapotes tous, Fr. 


warned to their quarters. | 
All thoſe whoſe hearts are looſe and low, 


Spenſer. 
The one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; 


TATTLE, tat l. n. /. [from the verb.] Prate; 


Watts on ibe Mind. 


The beat of drum by which ſoldiers are 


Then told the tattle of the day. Swwift's Miſcel. 


| 


EL. a 


Julian thought it more effectual to perſecute 
the chriſtians by taunts and ironies, than by tor- 


tures. Government of the Tongue, 
He, by vile hands to common uſe debas'd, 
Shall ſend them flowing round his drunken feaſt, 
With facrilegious taunt and impious jeſt. Prior. 
TA'VUNTER, tant-ur. z./. [from taunt.] One 
who taunts, reproaches, or inſults. 
TA'UNTINGLY, tant-Ing-ly. adv. [from 
taunting.) With inſuit ; ſcoffingly ; with 
contumely and exprobration, | 
It tauntingiy rephed 
To th' difcontented members, th' mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakeſp. Corioianus, 
The wanton goddeſs view'd the warlike maid 
From head to ſoot, and tauntinglu the ſaid. Privy, 
TavRICo'RxOUS, ta-ry-kor-nus. 2d. | taurus, 
and cornu, Lat.] Having horns like a bull. 
Their deſcriptions muſt be relative, or the 
tauricornous picture of the one the ſame with the 
other. Brown. 


TAuTOLO'GICAL, ta-to-10dzh'-y-kdl. adj. 
itautologique, Fr. from tautology.) Repeating 
the ſame thing. | | 

Tavrto'LoGisrT, ti-tolV-16-dzhist. 2. {. from 
tautolog y.] One who repeats tediouſly, 

TAUTO'LOGY, ti-tdV-16-dzby. n. /. Hrau- 
T9.0342 3 rar and My; tautologie, Fr.] 
Repetition of the ſame words, or of the 
fame ſenſe in different words. 

All ſcience is not ſautelagy; the laſt ages have 
ſhewn us, what antiquity never ſaw, ina dream. 
| | Glanville's Scepſis. 
Saint Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own Pſyche's rhime; 


1. Infipidity ; want of reliſh. 
2. Want of perception of taſte, 
3. Want of intellectual reliſn. 
Ta'sTER, ta'st-ur. . . taſleur, Fr. from taſte. 
1. One who takes the firſt eſſay of food. 
Fair hope! our earlier heaven! by thee 
Young time is after to eternity. Cra ſbaæu. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me ? 
Am not I the toter to princes in all their enter- 
tainments ? I Efrange. 
Thy tutor be thy zafter, ere thou eat; 
There 's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 
; | Dryden. 
Apicius, here, the taſter of the town, 
= Feeds twice a-week, to ſettle their renown. Dung. 
= 2. A cram cup. | AinſeF#th. 
To TA'TTER, tat-tor. v. a. [xoxænap, Sax.) 
To tear; to rend; to make ragged. Tuttered 
is perhaps more properly an adjective, 
Through taster d cloatks ſmall vices do appear: 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all Shak. King Lear. 
An apochecary lute I noted 
Im tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Calling of ſim ples. Shaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Where wav'd the fatter d enſigns of Ragfair, 
A yawning ruin hangs. | Pope, 
Little tyrants rag'd, | 
Tore from cold wintry limbsthe tatter A weed. T hom/. 


Here Satan vaniſh'd—He had freſh commands, 


And knew his pupil was in able hands; 
And now, the treaſure found, and matron's ſtore, 
Sought other objects than the tatter'd poor. Harte. 
TarTEx, tät-tür. u. , [from the verb.] A 
rag; a fluttering rag. 
This fable holds, from him that ſits upon the 
chrone, to the poor devil that has ſcarce a latter. 
2 ä LC" Eftrange. 
Tarrr RDEMA LION, tät-tér-dé-mäl“-lyün. / 
ra and Fknow not what.] A ragged 
ow. . 
As a poor fellow was trudging in a bitter cold 
morning with never a rag, a ſpark that was warm 
clad called to this tatterdemalion, how he could en- 
dure this weather? : L"Eftrunge. 
1 n. [tateren, Dut. ] To 
ate; to talk idly; 
Wich little meating. e den 


* - 


J 


i 


| 


Start if they hear but the fatto. Prior. 
Lat.] A houſe where wine is ſold, an 
drinkers are entertained. 
Enquire at London, *mong the taverns there; 
For there they ſay he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained looſe companions. Shak. Rich. II. 
You ſhall be called to no more payments; fear 
no more tavern bills, which are often the ſadneſs 
of parting, as the procuring of mirth. Shak, Cymb. 
To reform the vices of this town, ail taverns 
and alchouſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their 
company by twelve at night, and no woman ſuf- 
fered to enter any tavern or alchouſe. 


TA'VERNER, tav-ern-ur. | 
{£A'VERNKEEPER, tav'-ern-kep-ar. C 2. / 
TAT VERNX MAN, tav/-ern-man. 
from tavern man or keep ; tabernarius, Lat. 
taverner, Fr.] One who keeps a tavern. 
After local names, the moſt in number have 
been derived from occupations ; as tailor, archer, 
taverner, Camden. 
TAUGHT, tit. preterite and part. paſſ. of 
teach, | | 
All thy children ſhall be z2ug4t of the Lord. 
Tfuiah, liv. 13. 
How haſt thou ſatisfy'd me, taught to live. Mili. 


— 


tanden, Dut. to ſhew teeth, Min/heay |] 
1. To reproach ; to inſult; to revile ; to ri- 
| dicule; to treat with infolence and contu- 
melies. | | 
When I had at my pleaſure taunted her, 
She in mild terms begg'd my patience, vShateſp. 
The bittcrneſs and ſtings of taunting jealouſy, 
Vexatiogs days, and jarring joyleſs nights, 
Have driv'n him forth. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
2. Lo exprobrate; to mention with upbraid- 
ing. 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe, and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence. Sha#. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Tavxrt, tant, u. ſ. [from the verb.] Inſult ; 
ſcoff ; reproach ; ridicule. 5 
With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumelious taunis, 


D 
In open market - place produc'd they me, 


To be a publick ſpectacle, Shateſp. Henry VI. 


* 


TAVERN, tav'-ern, 1. /. Itaverne, Fr. rag 


To TAUNT, ta'nt. 2. a. itaſer, Fr. Skinner ; | 


j 


Swift, : 


— 


Though they in numbers as in fenfſe excel, 
So juſt, ſo like tautolvgy, they fell. Dryden, 

Every paper addreſſed to our beautiful incen- 
diaries hath been filled with different conſidera» 


| Addiſon's Freebolder. 
To Taw, = v. a. [tounven, Dut da pian, 
Sax.] To dreſs white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradiſtinction 
from tan leather, that which is dreſſed with 
bark. a 
Taw, ta“. n./. A marble to play with. 
Trembling I 've ſeen thee | 
Mix with the children as they play'd at taw 
Nor ſcar the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Sb. 


dry.) Tinſel finery-; finery oftentatious 
without elegance. | ; 

A clumſy beau makes his ungracefulneſs appear 
the more ungraceful by his 7awwdringſs of dreſs. Clarif. 
-Ta'wDRY, ta'-dry. adj, [from Stawdrey, 

Saint Awdrey, or Saint Etheldred, as the 
things bought at Saint Etheldred's fair. 

Henſba cu, Skinner.) Meanly ſhewy; ſplendid 

without coſt; fine without grace; ſnewy 

without elegance. It is uſed both of things, 
and of perſons wearing them. 
Bind your fillets faſt, 
And gird in your waſte, / 
For more fineneſs, with a tuwdrie lace, ) _ 
| Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and 
a few tawwdry frathers. £4, JL Eftrange. 
Old Romulus, and father Mars, look down! 
Your herdſman primitive, your homely clown, 
is turn'd a beau in a looſe tar gown. Draw. Juv. 
He rails from morning to night at eſſenced fops 
and fairy courtiers. Aaduſſen Spectator. 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her dreſs thin 
and tawvdry, her mien genteel and childiſh; © 
| | Addiſon's Spectutor. 
Ta'wpky, ta'-dry. u. . A flight ornament. 
Not the ſmalleſt beck 


neck, \ Drayton; 


TA'WDRINESS, ta'-dry-nls. n. .. [from taau- 


tions, that enemies may not accuſe me of zautology, - 


But with white pebbles makes her ta vodries for her 


7 
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TAX 
Ta'wer, ti bir. n. , (from taw.) A dreſſer | 
of white leather. 
TA wVNv, ta'-nv. adj. tand, tannd, Fr.] Yel- 
low, like things tanned, 
This child of fancy that armado hight, 
For interim to our ſtudies ſhall relate, . 
In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tazony Spain, loſt in the world's debate. Shak. 
Eurus his body muſt be drawn the colour of the 
tacuny Moor, upon his head a red ſun. Peacham. 
The tawny lion pawing to get free, Milton. 
.__ Whillt they make the river Senaga to bound 
the Moors, ſo that on the fouth fide they are 
black, on the other only tacny, they ſeem not to 
: derive i it-from the ſun, Brown. 
Where 's the worth that ſets this people up 
Above your own Numidia's tan ſons? 4:14;/. Cato. 
B 7955 a. J. (td/z, Welſh; taxe, Fr. taxe, 
| at 
1. An impoſt; a tribute impoſed; an exciſe ; 3 
a tallage. 
HFle, ſays Horace, being the ſon bf a tar ga- 
therer or collector, ſmells every where of the 
meanneſs of his birth. Dryden. 
With wars and taxes others waſte their own, 
And houſcs burn, and houſhold gods deface, 


To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaſe. 


Dryden. 
The tax upon tillage was two ſhillings in the 
Pound in arable land, and four in plantations: this 


tax was often levied in kind upon corn, and called 


decumæ or tithes. 


Arbuthnet. 
2, [Taxo, Lat.] Charge; cenſure, | 


He could not without grief of heart, and with- 
out ſome tax upon himſelf and his miniſters for 


4 


TEA 


1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt ; tax. 


The ſubjects could taſte no f. weeter fruits of 


having a king, than grievous tax.ations to ſome 
vain purpoſes ; laws made rather to find faults 
than to prevent faults. Sidney. 
I bring no overture of war, no't:xation ol ho- 
mage; my words are as full of peace as matter. 
SEI. * ola Night. 
He daily ſuch taxation did exact 


- 


As were againſt the order of the tate. Daniel, 
1 Various news I heard, 5 

Of old miſmanagements, taxation: new; 

All neither wholly falſe nor wholly true. Pape. 


2. Accuſation; ſeandal. 
My father's love is enough to bonour; ſpeak 
no more of him, you by be whipt for taxation one 
of theſe days. Shakeſp. 
Ta'xER, täks“-ur. 7. i. [from tax.] He who 
taxes. | 
Theſe rumours ; begot ſcandal aga! A the king, 
taxing him for a great taxer of his people. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Tea, t?. u. J la word, I ſuppoſe, Chineſe; 
the, Fr.] A Chineſe plant, of which the 
infuſion has lately been much Crunk in 
Europe. 
Tue muſes' friend, tea, does our fancy y aid, 
Repreſs thoſe e which the head invade. 


Waller. 
One has a deſign of keeping an open tea table. 

Addi on. 
I have filleda tea PRs and received a diſh of it. 

Addiſon. 
He ſwept down a dozen tea diſhes. * Spectator. 


Nor will you encourage the common tea table 


E A 


I bave labour'd, 
And with no little ſtudy that my teac 
And the ſtrong courie of my ay 
Might go one way. Szat 
| The hea judge for reward, the prieſts te, = f | 
kire, and the prophets di vine for money, Mis. ii = 
TEACHABLE, té'tsh-Cbl. >, 


lj. [from 
each. 
Docile ; faſceptive of inſtru Aon, 


Tis ſufficient that matters of faith and re! 
be propounded ia ſuch a way, as to render: 
| highly credible, fo as an honeſt and zen! al te 1 
may willingly and ſaf- 1; afſent to them, ang ve. 

cording to the rules of prudence | be juitificd F 
ſo doiny Fa WW this 

We ought to bring our minds tree, unbiaſſes 


and teachable, to learn our religion from the wort 
of God. W, Ut, 


TEACHABLENESS, tC'tsh-Chl-nls, n. , [fron 
teachab/e.} * Docility ; willingneſs to! learn; 
capacity to learn, 

TE ACHER, te'tsh-br. . / from teach.) 

1. One who teaches; an inſtructor ; pre. 
ceptor. 

Nature is no ſufficient teacher what we Hould 4, 
that may attain unto life eyerlaſting. Hiker, 
| went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propoſe 
What might | improve my knowledge or their own, 
6 Miltm, 
"Theſe were notions born with us; ſuch a we 
were taught without the help of a teacher. 
South s Sermians, 
bade rious, with a feacher's air, 
Boaſttul he clairas a rizht to wiſlom' s ch 


— 


Line, 
2? 
thor ty, 


ion 


len 
* 


* 


—— 


the not executing the laws, look upon the bold 
licence of ſome pamphlets. Clarendon. 


7 oTax,taks', v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To load with impoſts. 


Jchoiakim gave the ſilver and gold to Pharaoh, | 


but he razed the land to give the money. 
2 Kings, xxiii. 35. 
2, [Taxo, Lat.] To charge; to cenſure ; to 


accuſe. It has of or avith, and ſometimes | 


Vor, before the fault imputed, and is uſed 
both of perſons and things. 
How many hath he killed? I promiſed to eat 


all of his killing. —Niece, you tax ſignior Benedick | 


too much; but he'll be meet with you. Shakeſp. 
I am not juſtly to be /excd with any preſump- | 
tion for meddling with matters wherein I have no 
dealing. Kaleigb. 
Tas not divine diſpoſal: wiſeſt men 
Have err d, and by bad women been deceiv'd. Mili. 
They cannot tar others omiſſions towards them 
without a tacit reproach of their own. Dec. of Picty. 
He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for intereſting 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither 
would he have taxed Milton for his choice of a 
ſupernatural argument. - TOS. 
Men's virtues I have commended as freely as I 
have taxed their crimes. | Dryden. 
He call'd him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 
And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. Dryd. 
Like ſome rich and mighty murderer, ' 
Too great for priſon, which he breaks with gold, 
Who freſher for new miſchief does appear, 
And dares the world to zax him 49h the old. Dryd. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and I 
dare not call it more, for fear of being taxed <vith 
| perten. : Dryden. 
If he taxes both o/ long delay, 
MI gail: is leis, who ſooner came away. Dryden. 
This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, 
Fince it was directed to a prince, of whom it had 


ho 


* 


been happy for Rome if he had never been born, 


or if he had never died. Addiſon. 


TA TAE, tYks'-tbl. adj, [from-tax.) That | 


may be taxed. 
A riox, täks-A-shün. u. 7 bal, Fr. 
. Lat. from tax. *. | 4 


** 


1 


| To Teach, t tͤttsh. v. 2. 


| 


: 


talk. : 9 Peetator, 
Green leaves of ta contain a narcotick juice, 
which exudes by roaſting: this is performed with 
great care before it is expoſed to ſale. 
Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
A Bring tea pot lands; one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout. Pipe. 
The miſtreſs of the tea ſhop may give half an 
ounce. Swift, 
The fear of being thought pedants hath taken 
many young divines off from their ſeverer ſtudies, 
which they have exchanged for plays, in order to 
qualify them for t-a tables. Sift. 
When you 2 never ſtay to pick up tea 
ſpoons. Swift. 


| To TEACH, té'tsh. v. a. pret. 4 5 part. paſſ. 


taught, ſometimes teached, which is now 
obſolete. [cæcan, Sax.) 


1. TLo inſtruct; to inform, as a maſter, cor- 
relative to learn. 


I am too ſudden bold : 
To teach a teacher ill beſeemeth me. Sbalgſp. 
The Lord will teacb us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. Taiab, ii. 3. 
They teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 
Milton. 
4: T0 deliver any doctrine or art, or words 
to be learned. 
Moſes wrotethis ſong, and 8 Deut. xxxi. 2 2. 
In vain they worſhip me, teaching tor doctrines 
the commandments of men. Mat. xv. 9. 
: Teach us by what means to ſhun 
Tb' inclement ſeaſons. Milton, 
3. To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as 2 impreſs upon 
the mind. 


He is a good divine chat follows his own in- 


ſtructions; 1 can eaſier teach twenty what were 


good to he done, than to be one of the twenty to | 
| Shak: ſp.” | 


on y own teaching. * 
Tome men teach wicked things, it muſt be 
a others ſhould practiſe them. 8 2 5 Sermons. 
4. To tell; to give intelligence. 
Haſwivee are teached, inſtead of a e 
How winter night paſſeth by crowing of cocke. 
- Tuſſer. 


” 


_ 


6 4 : 


office of an inſtructor. 


. To perform the 


2. One who without regular ordination al. 
ſumes the miniſtry, 
Diſſenting teachers are under no incapacit * of 
accepting civil and military employments. Sift, 
3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doc- 
trine to the people. | 
For the choice of a governor more ſ ufficicnt, 3 
teachers in all the churcnes aſſembled them 
45 4 
Our lecture men, and ſome others, whom preci 
| people ſtile powerful teachers, do ſeldom hon: i. 
White, 
Wolves ſhall ſucceed for teachers, Millan. 
to preach to it; he may do it by appointing tal. 
ers, and by a vigilant exacling irom them the i. 
ſtruction of their flocks, South, 


TEAD, or TEDE, te'd. u. /. ſtæda, Lat.] 4 
torch; a flambeau. Not in uſe. 
A buſhy tead a groom did light, 
And ſacred lamp i in ſecret chamber hide. Spenſer, 
Hymen 1s awake, 
And long ſince ready from his maſk to move, 


With his | bright tead that flames with many a Hake, 
Spenſer. 


| Tracor, tee. 1. . A name of contempt 
uſed for an Iriſhman. 
TEAL, tE1. 2. J [teelingh, Dut.] A wild fowl: 
Some ſerve for food to us, and ſome hut to ſee 
themſelves; ; amongſt the firſt fort we reckon tie 


5 N coots, 9955 wigeon. | 
| Carew! s Survey of Cornwall, 


== 


| TEAM, te'm. u. - [temo the team of a car- 


riage, Lat. Tyme, Sax a yore.) 
1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing at 
once the ſame carriage. 

Thee'a ploughman all unweeting ſound, 
As he his toilſone team that way did gu: ide, 
| And brought thee up in ploughman 5 _ to bice. 


We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the . e of the ſun, 
Following derkneſs like a drean „ 
Now: are frolick. Shak, Mie Night _ 


B. ac more, i 


He may teach his dicceſe who ceaſes to be able 


Sper Te 


4 


— 


We TED 8 
| 4 b N . 


* * e 
* 


* 


-Prence betwixt day and right, 
2 heay'nly harneſs d team 
lden progreſs in the eaſt. Shak. H. IV. 


| As is the 
The hour 


- Begins 5 but a lem of horſe ſhall not pluck 
_ me, nor who 'tis I love. Shakeſþs 
Aſter the declining ſun 


A the ſhadows, and their taſk was done, 
their way. | 
Roſcommen. 
heav'd wich more than human force tomove 
Rnd ſtone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 
In (if clays they may plow one acre of wheat 
with a fea” of horſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Any number palling in a line. 
2 Like a long team of inowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, 


_ pes their weary teum they took 


| Dryden. 
}. lea in this word is pro- 


4 . ter. u. 
Trau, Sax. taare, Dan. tear 


| nounced ee; Teany 
rhymes to cheer. } 


1. The water which violent paſſion forces 
from the eyes. * | 
x She comes; and I Il prepare 5 
My tear- ſtain'd eyes to fee her miſeries. Sbaleſp. 

The pretty vaulting ſea refus d to drown me, 
© Knowing that thou wouldſt have me drown'd on 

ſhore | 

With tears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs. 
- | £9 | ' Shakeſp. 

Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a fear 
In all my miſeries ; but thou haſt forced me. 

Let 's dry our eyes. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
© Tears are the effects of compreſſion of the moiſ- 
ture of the brain upon dilatation of the ſpirits. 


She filently a gemle tear let fall. Milton. 
| 2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, 

Her fragrant flowers, her trees with precious tears, 
' - Her ſecond harveſts. *. Dryden. 
To TEAR, ter, w. a. pret. tore, anciently are; 
part. paſſ. on. [zznan, Sax: tara, Swediſh : 
ea is pronounced as a; fear rhymes to /quare.] | 


*4 
ja 


ad”; 1 N Saks 


to ſeparate by violent pulling. 5 
. Come, ſeeling night! 
bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


And with thy 


he is torn in pieces, and I ſaw him not ſince. 
: | Gen. Xliv. 28. 
John tore off lord Strutt's ſervants clothes: now 
and then they came home naked. | 
= . Arbuthnot”s Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
Ambaſſadors fent to Carthage were like to be 
tern to pieces by the populace.  _Arbutbnot. 
2. To lamate; to wonnd with any ſharp 
point drawn along. „ 
. Old men with duſt deform'd 


their hoary hair, 


| taxe, 272 
Neither ſhall men tear themſelves for 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead. 
5 | | wl. 
3. To break, or take away by ER ck : 
| As ſtorms the#ſkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag ' d the prince, and ſcatter d death around. 
| 8 8 Y Dryden, 
1 Jo divide violently ;-to ſhatter... © © 
A ls it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God de- 
ſtroys fatherly authority, when he ſuffers one in 
po elſion of it to have his government torn in 
Pieces, and ſhared by his ſubjects ? | 
. . 1 4 pull with violence; to drive violently. 
E d, he beat his breaſt, he tore his hair. 
we i . | | Dryden. 
oh "4 oak, or from a rock's cold N 
4 thou art from ſome fierce tygreſs come; 
'T on rough feng from their foundation torn, 


Making ſuch df rence ke nnd ficep, |- 


6. To take away by ſad 


7. To make a violent rent. 


To TEAR, tEr. v. n. [tieren, Dut.] To fume; 


and cleave the liquid'ſky. | 
TEaR, ter. n, ,. [from the verb.] A rent; 
Te/ARER, tè'r-ür. . , [from To tear.] He 


TEARFALLING, ter-fal-ing. adj. [tear and 


TE'ARFUL, té'r-fül. adj. [tear and full.) 


All ſenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's O. ö 


3. To torment with importunity; to vex 


= :. To pull in picces; to lacerate; to rend; 


The one went out from me; and I ſaid, Surely | 


The women beat their breaſts, their cheeks they | 
| | Shakeſp. | 
them in | 


e 


Locke. = 


by-the winds, and 3 
Vol. Il. ng: 8 in . 


T EA 


Bluſh rather, that you are a ſlave to paſſion, | 
Which, like a whirlwind, fearr up all your virtues, 
And gives you not the leiſure to conſider. A. Philips, 
den violence. 

Solyman ' 
Rhodes and Buda from the Chriſtians tore. Waller. 
The hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I mult forget thee. 
. Addifen. | 
In the midſt a fearing groan did break 
The name of Antony. Shat:ſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


to rave; to rant turbulently. : | 
All men tranſported into outrages for ſmall 
trivial matters, fall under the inuendo of this bull, 
that ran tearing mad for the pinching of a mouſe. 
L' Eftrange. 


a fiſſure, 
who rends or tears ; one who bluſters. 


fall.] Tender; ſhedding tears. 
I am in 
Zo far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin: 
Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. Shakeſp. 


Weeping ; full of tears. 
Is 't meet that he | 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the ſea? Shaleſp. 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dries the fearful ſluices of deſpair 
*d&with- 7 | zht, tht exalted 


mind 


To TEASE, tE'Z. v. a. [ræran, Sax.] 
1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 


with aſſiduous impertinence. 
Not by the force of carnal reaſon, 
But indefatigable tegſing. t Butler. 
My friends always teaſe me about him, becauſe 
he has no eſtate. Spectator, 
After having been preſent in public debates, he 
was teaſed by his mother to inform her of what had 
paſſed. | | Addiſon. 
We ſyſtem-makers can ſuſtain 
The theſis, which you grant was plain; 
And with remarks and comments teaſe ye, 
In caſe the thing before was eaſy. Prior. 


TEe'astri, tezl. 1. /. [rxrl, Sax. dipſacus, 
Lat.] A plant. 
The ſpecies are three: one is called carduus 
fullonum, and is of ſingular uſe in raiſing the nap 
upon woollen cloth. _ | Miller. 


TRIAS ER, tèz- Ur. 2. ,. [from teaſe.} Any 


thing that torments by inceſſant impor- 
. | 5 
A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to 
the beſt advice. If you would have him come to 
himſelf, you muſt take off his little teaſer, which | 
holds his reaſon at bay. Collier. 


Tear, té't. n. /. Iteth, Welſh ; vir, Sax. tette, 
Dut. teton, Fr.] The dug of a beaſt ; an- 
 ciently the pap of a woman. 


2 *, 


Snows cauſe a fruitful year, watering the earth 
better than rain; for the earth ſucks it as out of 
the teat, —— — Bacon. 
When we perceive that bats have feats, we infer, 
that they ſuckle their younglings with milk. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


It more pleas'd my ſenſe, 


Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats- 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. Milt. 
Inſants ſleep, and are ſeldom awake but when 


| TE'DDER, or TE TH ER, téèd-dùr. u. / 


Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. Shak, | 


TE-D 


The goat, how bright amidſt her ſellow ſtars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach'd her teat diſtent 
With milk, thy early food. Prior, 


TE cHILy, tetsh'-y-1F, adv. [from techy.1 


Peeviſhly; fretfully; frowardly. 


Te“chixEss, tetsh'-y-nls. . /. [from techy. ] 


Peeviſhneſs; fretfulneſs. 


TE'CHNICAL, téèk-ny-k&l. adj. [T:xru3; ; tech- 


nique, Fr.] Belonging to arts; not in com- 
mon or popular uſe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain 
not from calling the ſame ſubſtance ſometimes the 
ſulphur, and ſometimes the mercury, of a body. 
Locke. 
TE'CHY, tetsh'-y. adj. Peeviſh ; fretful ; 
irritable ; eaſily made angry; froward. 

I cannot come to Creſſid but by Pandar, 
And he is as techy to be woo'd to wooe, 

As ſhe is ſtubborn-chaſte againſt all ſute. Slip. 

When it did taſte the wormwood on'the nipple, 
and felt it bitter, pretty fool, to ſee it techy, and fall 
out with the dug |! Shaleſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


TECTO'NICK, tek-ton'-Ik. adj. irelomn;.] Per- 
taining to building. Bailey. 
To TED, tèd'. v. a. [readan, Sax. to prepare. 

To lay graſs newly mown in rows. 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural ſight, each rural ſound. Milt. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and caſting 
it abroad, they call zedding. Mortimer's Huſbundry. 
©. Prudent his falln heaps 
Collecting, cheriſh'd with the tepid wreaths 
Ot zedded graſs, and the ſun's mellowing beams, 
| Rivall'd with artful heats. Philips, 


Dut. tindt a rope, Ifland:} : 
I. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the 
field that he may not paſture too wide. 

Teigber, Erſe. 
2. Any thing by which one is reſtrained. 
We lived joyfully, going abroad with our ted- 
der. od Bacon. 
We ſhall have them againſt the wall; we know 
the length of their edler; they cannot run far 
from us. | Child, 
TE DE'UM, te-de'-tm. n. /. An hymn of 
the church, ſo called from the two firſt: 
words of the Latin. 
8 The choir, 
With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Te Deum was ſung at Saint Paul's after the vice 
tory; -+ | | Bacon. 
TE'pious, te-dzhus. adj. [tediqux,. Fr. tæ 
don, e „ | 
1. Weariſome by continuance z troubleſome z.- 
irkſome. . | | {4 
The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike. s Milton, 
Pity only on freſh objects ſays,” 
But with the Zedious ſight of woes decays. Dryden. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity . Ufed of. authors 
or performances. | 


* 


They unto whom we ſhall ſeem fediaas are in 
nowiſe injured- by us, becauſe it is in their own” 
hands to ſpare that labour which they are not wil- 
ling to endure. | „, ↄ ͤ Bheltto 

That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us 


of thy clemency a few words. Acts, xxiv. 4. 
5 Chief maſtery to diſſect. . 
With long aud ledious havock fabled knights, Milt. 


3. SlIOW in ee e 
But then the road was fmooth and 
With ſuch inſenſible declivity, - _ | EN 
That what men thought/a tedious courſe to run, 
Was finiſh'd in the hour it firſt begun. Harte. 
TE/Di0USLY, teC-dzhis-ly. adv. [from tedi- - 
ous.) In fuch a manner as to weary. | 


fair to ſee, 


Locke. 


, / 
| 


hunger calls for the feat. 


Tz'DIOUSNESS, té-dzhüs -als. 1. J. [from "PR 


5 dious. ]- 8 i 
5M 1+ Weariſome - 
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—Tieeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 


—— — —L— 


Would ſain have fied; ne durſt approachen near. 


— 


— 


TEE 


1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance. | 
| She diſtaſtes them all within a while; 


And in the ſweetcſt finds a tedio.ſneſs., Davies. 


2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity- 

In vain we labour to perſuade them, that any 
thing can take away the tedionſugſt of prayer, ex- 
cept it be brought to the ſame meaſure and form 
which themſelves allign, Hooker. 

3. Prolixity ; length. 
Since brevity 's the ſout of wit, ] 
And tediouſne/s the limbs and outward flouriſhes, 


I Vill be brief. Shaliſp. Hamlet. 
4. Uneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs ; quality of 
wearying. : 


In thole very actions whereby we are eſpecially 
perſected in this life, we are not able to perſiſt ; 
forced we are with very wearineſs, and that often, 
to interrupt them; which tediouſneſs cannot fall into | 
thoſe operations that are in the ſtate of bliſs when 
our union with God is compleat, Hooler. 

More than kiſſes, letters mingle ſouls, 
For thus friends abſent ſpeak : this eaſe controuls 
The tedioufne 5 of my life, Donne. 
To TEEM, tem. v. u. {xeam, Sax. offspring.] 
1. To bring young. 
If ſhe mult zee, 


Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, Trove; ther. 8 55 
o 8 * f 7 


And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. Shak. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 
Have we more ſons? or are we like to have? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 


And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age? 
Shakefp. 


When the rifing ring adorns the mead, 


TEETH, t&th, the plural of 700th. 


| To TEETH, t&th. v. 1. [from the noun. ] To 


To TREE, ten. v. a. [from xman to Kindle, 


TEENS, té nz. 1. J. [from teen for ten.] The 


4 7. 4 
Fry not in heartleſs grief and doleful teen, Spenſ. 
My heart bleeds 
To think o' th teene that I have turn'd you to. 
py $hakeſp. 
Eighty odd ygars of ſorrow have I ſcen, 


And cach hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
Shakeſp. 


Sax. | 
thing, Not in uſe. 


To excite; to provoke to do a 


© Spenſer, 


years reckoned by the termination teen; as, 
thirteen, fourteen, _ 

Our author would excuſe theſe youthful ſcenes, 
Begotten at his entrance in his teens ; 
Some childiſh fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the muſe the more for being a boy. 
_._ Granville. 


: 


Who can open the doors of his face? his feet 
are terrible round about. Job, xli. 14. 


breed teeth; to be at the time of dentition. 
When the ſymptoms of teething appear, the 
gums ought to be relaxed by ſoftening ointment. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Lat.] Cover; the outward part. This 
word is ſeldom uſed but in anatomy or 
phyſicks. | 5 | 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings in the faſhion of 
beard, or other hairy teouments. Brown's V. utg. Err, | 
Proceed by ſection, dividing the ſkin, and ſe- | 
parating the !eguments.. Wijeman's Surgery. 


In-the-putmeg another teoument is the mace 


There are fundamental truths, the baſis upon 
which a great many others reſt : theſe are teeming 
truths, rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the 
mind, and, like the lights of heaven, give light 

and evidence to other things. Locke. 
3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding 
_ animal. | ; 03 
We live in a nation where there is ſcarce a ſingle 
head that does not teem with politicks. Addon, 
2 Fenn, tem: v. 4. N 
i. To bring forth; to produce. 
| What 's the neweſt grief? | 
Each minute zeems a new one. Sh. Macbeth, 
| Common mother, thou | 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt, 
Teras and feeds all. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
The earth obey'd; and ſtrait | 
Op'ning her fertile womb, ſeem d at a birth _ 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

The deluge wrought ſuch a change, that the 
earth did not then teem forth its increaſe, as for- 
merly, of its own accord, but required culture. 

Woodward's Natural Hiſtary. 

2. To pour. A low word, imagined by Sin- 

ner to come from t92men, Daniſh, to draw 

wut; to pour. The Scots retain it: as, teein 

that avater out; hence Swift. took this 
word. | 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the 

tankard, and fill the glaſs with ſmall beer, 
4 LS Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
Te/rmrR, te'm-ar. 1. (from teem.] One 
that brings young. 3 3 
TE'EMrur, tè m-fül. adj. (reampul, Sax.) 
1. Pregnant ; prolifick. | | 
2. Brimful. __ Ainſworth. 
' 'I&'EMLESS, tem-lls. adj. [from teem.] Un- 
fruitful; not prolifick. | 


Such Wars, ſuch waſte, ſuch fiery tracks of dearth, | 


Their zeal bas left, and ſuch a feem/eſs earth. Dryd. 


Tx, tèn. u. /. (vinan, Sax. to kindle; tenen, 
Flem. to ve; ceonan, Sax. iiur ies.] Sor- 


Not in uſe, © 
Arrived there, 


row; grief. 058 | 
That barchead knight for dread and doleful tern 


4 


4 


tween the green pericarpium and the hard ſhell, 
Ray on the Creation. 
To TEH-HE, t&-h&. v. z. [a cant word made 
from the found.) To laugh with a loud 
and more inſolent kind of cachinnation; to | 
1910 - | 
They laugh'd and zeb-be'd with deriſion, 
To ſee them take your depoſition. Hudibras. 


TEIL tree, tel tre. u. ſ. [tilia, Lat.] The 
ſame with linden or lime tree: which ſee. 

A teiliree and an oak have their ſubſtance in 
them when they caſt their leaves. ſaiah, vi. 13. 
TEiNT, tint'. 2. /. [teinte, Fr.] Colour; 
touch of the pencil. 

Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never 
be imitated by the moſt brilliant colours, becauſe 
the different zeints are ſimply laid on, each in its 
place, one after another. | | . Dryden, 
TE'LARY, tclV-ar-y, adj. [tela a web, Lat.) 

Spinning webs. 5 

The pictures of lay ſpiders, and their poſition 
in the web, is commonly made lateral, and regard- 
ing the horizon ; although we ſhall commonly find 
it downward, and their heads reſpecting the center. 
ü Beroun s Vulgar Errours. 
TE'LESCOPE, tel-lls-k6p. 2. /. [tele/cope, 

Fr. e and oxoriw.] A long glaſs by 
which diſtant objects are viewed. 

The teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant wonders in 
the heavens, and ſhews the milky way, and the 

bright cloudy ſpots, in a very dark iky, to be a 

collection of little ſtars, Watts. 
TELESCO'PICAL, tel-ls-k6p'-y-kel. adj. [from 

teleſcope.] Belonging to a teleſcope ; ſeeing 

at à diſtance. n | 

To TELL, tel', v. a. preterite and part. paſſ. 
told. (cellan, Sax. talen, lellen, Dut. talen, 

Dan.) ee | 
I. To utter; to expreſs ; to ſpeak. 

1 will not eat till l have % mine errand. 
„ 1 Java." by Gen. Xxiv. 33. 
Thy. meſſage might in telling wound, : 
And in performing end us, & 
2. To relate; to rehearſe, 
I will declare what wiſe men have told from their 


Ailton. 


3. To teach; to inform. 


4. To diſcover; to betray. 


5. To count; to number. 


be- 


5 CEL 


When Gideon heard the telling of the 4 
the interpretation, he worſhipped, oO ren 
He longer will delay to hear thee % 
His generation, 8 8 
You muſt know ; but break 
Before I fel my fatal ſtory out, 
TH' ufurper of my throne is my wife! 5 
The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſ.'d t! vg 


ne ras 


And not a man appears to ell their late. 2 47 


— 


PD, 2n4 
vu. I}, 


Mi Hl er. 


. 
v 
J Rr, 


O break m. 


| He gently aſk'd, where all the people be 
Which in that ſtately building wont to wen? 
Who anſwer'd him full oft, he could not 20 1 ; 
; - by 5 e. Her, 
told him of myſelf; which was as much 
5 * N 
As to have aſk'd him pardon. Shateſp. Ant. and C. 
| „ : : 4 «41/1, d Ces 
e me now, what lady is the ſame | 
7 " * * 3 7 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimag | 
That y 15 55 
nat you to-diy piomis'd to fell me of? SBA 
The fourth part of a ſhekel of ſilver will | 5 
to the man of God to ze!! us our wav. I San 8 ; 
LS Ul 14. ©, 
Saint Paul 2:/[:4h us, we muſt needs he ſubies 
not only for fear, but alſo for conſcience {ke 
: Bifſke; 9 naler 
: "of NERaerjen, 
Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Ma, 


They will tell it to the inhabitants, Num. un 14, 
Here hes the learned Savile's heir, 

So early wiſe, and laſting fair, 

That none, except her years they 2%, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old, ,;;, 
Numerous fails the fearful only 1-1), . 

Courage from hearts, and not from numbers, grorz, 

; | Dryden, 

A child can tell twenty before be has any 1d 

- | 8 R 3 3 — 

She doubts if two and two make four, 

Though ſhe has zold them ten times o'er. Pn, 


A EE” — — 


6. To make excuſes, A low word. 


Tuſh, never tell me: I take it much unkindh, 

That thou, Iago, who haſt had my purſe, 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſnouldit know of this 
|  Shakifh, 


To TELL, to. v. n. 


1, To give an account ; to make report, 

I will compaſs thine altar, O Lord, that I m 
publiſh with the voice of thankſgiving, and l 
of all thy wondrous works. Pſalm xxri.). 

Ye that live and move, fair creatures! 2%, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here? Mi. 


2. To tell on. To inform of. A doubtful 

phraſe. 

David ſaved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, ſaying, Left chey ſnould 
on us, ſaying, So did David, I Sam. xv. II. 
Te'LLER, tel'-lar. n. /. from zell.] 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer, 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, at 
which there are four in number: tber 
buſineſs is to receive all monies due to tit 
king, and give the clerk of the pell a bil 
to charge bim therewith : they alto pay al 
perſons any money payable to them by the 
king, by warrant from the auditor of tie 
receipt: they alſo make books of recelpt3 
and payments, which they deliver to 1 

lord treaſurer. —_ aue. 

TE'LLTALE, tel-täl. 2. / [tell and tale. One 
who gives malicious information; one Nn 
carries officious intelligence. 

| You ſpeak: to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 
That is no flearing te/i/ale. Sha#eſp. Juin C 2 
What, ſhall theſe papers lie like N . 
Let not the heavens hear theſe 1llale 2 
Rail on the Lord's anointed. Sha if 
Tis done: report diſplays her telltale * 
And to each ear the news and tidings bring 
And to the telltale ſun deſcry Mis 


fathers, and have not hid. Job, xv. 18. 


— 


. Our conceal'd ſolemnity. Burydi 


. 


Euryd Ace and he are priſoners here, | 
Hh not long be io: this telltale ghoſt 
perha will clear them both. Dryden and Lee. 
2 7 A telttale out of 8 * 
of all wits the greateſt fool. | Sift, 
TE ERA'RIOUS, tèm- Er-A-ryds. adj. (teme 
raire, Fr. temerarius, Lat.) 


| - heady 5 unreaſonably adventurous ; 
1. Raf nably contemptuous of danger. 
Reſolution without forelight is but a Temerarious 
folly; and the conſequences of things are the firſt 
int to be taken 12 N £ Eftrange. 
| ; heedleſs; done at random. 
we 7 find upon one ſingle ſheet of parch- 
ment an oration written full of profound ſenſe, 
- adorned with elegant phraſe, the wit of man could 
pot perſuade him that this was done by the teme- 
roricus daſhes of an unguided pen. Ray. 
Tzu RiT y, t&-mer'-It-y. 1. /. [temeritas, 
Lat.] Raſhneſs; unreaſonable contempt. 
ngecr. | 
71 * are bold even to temerily. Cowley, 
Ty TEMPER, tem'-pUr. v. a. [tempero, Lat. 
temperer, Fr.] 2 
1. 10 mix ſo as that one part qualifies the 
othtr. | 
| I ſhall temper ſo 
uſtice with mercy, as may illuſtrate moſt 
Them fully ſatisfied, and Thee appcaſe. Milton. 
3. To compound; to form by mixture; to 
qualify as an ingredient. EE 
If you could find out but a man 
To bear a poiſon, I would femper it; 
| © That Romeo ſhould upon receipt thereof 
C 8 
3. To mingle. ” 
1 Prepare the ſixth part of an ephah and the third 
part of an hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. 


The good old knight, with a mixture of the 
father and maſter of the family, tempered the in- 
quiries after his own affairs with kind queſtions 
relating to themſelves. Addiſon, 
4- To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 
I d' uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Engliſhmen. Sal. 


* Conſtitution of body. 


Exel. xlvi. 14. 


| The brain may deviſe laws for the blood, but 


TEM 
| Repeated peals they hear, | 
And, in a heav'n ſerene, refulgent arms appear : 
_ Redd ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, 
The temper'd metals claſh, and yield a filver ſound. 
i 8 | Dryden. 
9. To govern, A latiniſm. 
With which the damned ghoſts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth, Spenſer, 
TE wPER, tem'-pur, 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 
Nothing better proveth the excellency of this 
| foil and zemper, than the abundant growing of 
the palm trees. Raleigh. 
Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and 
preferved by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. 
: „ | Arbuthnet, 
2. Middle courſe ; mean or medium. 
If the eſtates of ſome biſhops were exorbitant 
before the reformation, the preſent clergy's wiſhes 
reach no further than that ſome reaſonable temper 
had been uſed, inſtead of paring them ſo quick. 
Soi fte Miſccllanies, 


This body would be inereaſed daily, being ſup- 
plied from above and below; and having done 
growing, it would become more dry by degrees, 
and of a zemper of greater conſiſtency and firmneſs. 

; Burnet's T. beory of the Earth, 

4. Diſpoſition of mind. | 
This, I ſhall call it evangelical, temper is far 
from being natural to any corrupt child of Adam. 
1 Hammond. 
Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judg'd, 
__ Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
— This will keep their thoughts eaſy and free, 
the only temper wherein the mind is capable of 
receiving new informations: Locke on Education. 

All irregular tempers in trade and buſineſs are but 
like irregular temper: in eating and drinking. Zaw, 

5. Conſtitutional frame of mind. 


a hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree. 

| Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Our hearts, | 

Of brothers 7:-mper, do receive you in 


The potter, tempering ſoit earth, faſhioneth every 
veſſel with much labour. *' 

$5. To accommodate; to modify. 

Thy ſuſtenance ſerving to the appetite of the 
eater, tempered itſelf to every man's liking” 

d | Wiſdom, xvi. 21. 


excels, | 
Theſe ſoft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nouriſh. Milton. 
7. To ſoften; to mollify; to aſſuage; to ſooth ; 
to calm. | | 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured 
io temper their warlike courage with ſweet de- 
lights of learning and ſciences': ſo that as much 
as the one excelled in arms, the other exceeded 


in knowledge. Spenſer on Ireland, 
angry Jove, 


With this ſhe wonts to temper 
When all the gods he threats with thund'ring dart. 


Cs > Spenſer. 
Now will I to that old Andronicus, 

And temper him with all the art 1 have. Shateſp. 

Woman! Nature made thee 4 | 

To temper man: we had been brutes without you. 

|  Otwway. 


5 form metals to a proper degree of hard- 


C | 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 

Was given him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
ſolid might rebſt that edge. Milton, 


th 3 
1 : rere of ſteel, by holding it but a 


1 gives it very different tempers as to 
5 dels or toughneſs, * | 


Wiſd. xv. 7. 


| | 6, To bring to due proportion; to moderate 


onger or leſſer in the other com- 


* Boyle - | 


With all kind love, Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. 
| Reſtore yourſelves unto your tempert, fathers, 
And without perturbationhear me ſpeak. B. Fon/on. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 
To fall with dignity, with "temper riſe. Pope. 
7. State to which metals are reduced, par- 
ticularly as to hardneſs, | 
| Here draw I 
A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain 


Wich the beſt blood that I can meet withal. SSH E. 


t Ithuriel with his ſpear 

Touch'd lightly ; for no falſhood can endure 
Touch of cœleſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs : up he itarts, 
Diſcover'd, and ſurpriz d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
- Theſe necdles ſhould have a due temper; for, 
if they are too ſoit, the force exerted to carry 
them through the fleſh will bend them; if they 
are too brittle, they ſnap. Sharp. 

Te'MPERAMENT, tem'-per-2-ment. u. /. tem- 
peramenfum, Lat. temperament, Fr.] 

1. Conſtitution ; ftate with reſpect to the 
predominance of any quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold, in pro- 
portion to the preſent temperament of that part of 
our body to which they are applicd. Locke, 

2. Medium; due mixture of oppoſites. 

The common law has waſted and wrought out 
thoſe diftempers, and reduced the kingdom to its. 
juſt ſtate and temperament, | Hale. 

TEMPERAME'NTAL, tem-Per-a-ment'-Cl, adj, 
[from temperament.) Conſtitutional, 
That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture 


N 


of prevalent humours, may be collected from ſpots 


T EM 

Intellectual repreſentations are received with as 

unequal a fate, upon a bare temperamental reliſh or 

diſguſt. Glanvill:. 

TE MPERANCE, tem'-peEr-Ens. n. /. [tempe- 
rantia, Lat. 


I. Moderation: oppoſed to gluttony and drunks 
enneſ's. 


Obſerve 
The rule of not too much; by tamperance taught 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt; ſeeking from 
\ thence 
Due nouriſhment, not gluttonous delight. Milton. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, gives indolence of body and 
tranquillity of mind; the beſt guardian of youth 
and ſupport of old age. | Temples 
Make temp'rance thy companion; ſo ſhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodſley's Agriculture. 
2. Patience; calmneſs; ſedateneſs; mode- 
ration of paſſion. 
His ſenſcleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance 
When as the noble prince had marked well, 
He calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. Spenfe 
What, are you chat'd ? | 
Aſk God for temp*rance, that's th' appliance only 


TEMPERATE, tem'-per-tt. adj. [temperatusy 
Tat. 1 1 

1. Not exceſſive; moderate in degree of any 

quality. : | 


heats that digeſt and mature; wherein we mean 
temperate, according to the nature of the ſubject ; 
for that may be temperate to fruits and liquors 
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Which your diſeaſe requires. Shep. Henry VIII. 
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Uſe a temperatgę heat, for they are ever temperate . 


which will not work at all upon metals. Bacon. 


His ſleep | 
Was airy, light, from pure digeſtion bred, 
And lep rate vapours bland. | Milton. 
2. Moderate in meat and drink. 
[ adviſed him to be temperate in eating and drink- 
ing. | Wiſeman 
3. Free from ardent paſſion. 
So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 
Such temp' rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, . 
Doth want example. Shakeſþ. 
She 's not forward, but modeſt as the dove: 
She is not hot, but fenperate as the morn. Shakeſp. 
From temperate inactivity we are. unready to 
put in execution the {uggeſtions of reaſon. . 
| Brown's FVulgar Errours, 


TE'MPERATELY, tem'-per-ct-ly, adv. [from 
temperate.] : 
1. Moderately ; not exceſſively. 
By winds that zemperately blow, 
The bark ſhould paſs ſecure and flow. Addiſon, 
2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion, 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs, | Sbalgſp. 


3. Withont gluttony or luxury. 


God eſteems it a part of his ſervice if we eat 
or drink; ſo it be temperately, and as may beſt 
. Preſerve health. Taylor. 
TE/MPERATENESS, tem' pèr-ét-nis. u. /. 
[from temperate.] | 8 
1. Freedom from exceſſes; mediocrity. 
2. Calmneſs; coolneſs of mind. 
Langley's mild temperateneſs 4 
Did tend unto a calmer quictneſs, Haniel's Civ. War. 
TEMPERATURE, tem'-pEr-a-thar, 2. ,. [tems 
peratura, tempero, Lat. temperature, Fr. 


lities. | 
It lieth in the ſame climate, and is of no other 
temperature than Guinea. Allot' s Deſcrip. of theWorld. 
Birds that change countries at certain ſeaſons, if 
they come earlier, ſhew the temperature of weather. 
8 A | ; . N Bacon. 
There may be as much difference as to the tem- 


mile, as in ten degrees of latitude ; and he that 


in our nails, we concede. Brown's Yuigar Errours. 


would cool and reireſh himſelf inthe ſuranier, had 
I hid, : better 


1. Conſtitution of nature; degree of any qua- 


perature of the air, and as to heat and cold, in one 
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better go up to the top of the next hill, than remove | 


into a far more northern country. Brown's Travels, 
Memory depends upon the conſiſtence and the 
temperature of the brain. Watts. 
2. Mediocrity; due balance of contrarieties. 
| As the world's ſun doth effects beget 
Diff rent in divers places ev'ry day; 
Here autumn's temperature, there ſummer's heat, 
Here flow'ry ſpring-tide, and there winter grey. 
f  Dawics, 
If, inſtead of this variation of heat, we ſuppoſe 
an equality or conſtant temperature of it before the 
deluge, the caſe would be much altered. ; 
Woodward*s Natural Hiſtory. 
freedom from predominant 


* 


3. Moderation; 
paſſion. . | 
In that proud port, which her fo goodly graceth, 
Moſt goodly temperature you may deſcry. Spenſer. 
Te'MPERED, tem'-pard. adj. (from temper.] 
Diſpoſed with regard to the paſſions. 
When was my lord ſo much ungently tempered, 

' To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment? Shate/p. 
- TE'MPEST, tem'-pest. u. /. [tempeſte, Fr. 
tempeſtas, Lat.] | 
4. The utmoſt violence of the wind; the 
names by which the wind is called accord- 

-ing to the gradual increaſe of its force ſeem 
to be, a breeze; a gale; a guſt; a ſtorm; 
-a tempeſt. EWA 

have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks. SH Julius Ceſare 
Some have been driven by zemfeſt to the ſouth, 
* 1 Abbot. 
What at firſt was call'd a guſt, the ſame 


Hath now a ſtorm's, anon a Z:mpg4?'s name. 
We, caught in aS$ry tempeſt, ſhall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfix d. Milton. 
955 With clouds and ſtorme 
Around thee thrown, tempeſt o er tempeſt roll'd, 
Thou humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt. 
| . Themfon, 
ult ; commotion ; perturbation, 
The tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 
Save what beats there. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
70 TEMPEST, tem'-pest. v. a. [from the 
-noun.] To diſturb as by a tempeſt, 
| | Part huge of bulk, 


a. Any tum 


Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. : Milton, 
Tz MPEST - BEATEN, tEm'-pest-bEtn. adj. 


[tempeſt and beat.) Shattered with ſtorms. 
ln the calm harbour of her gentle breaſt, 

My tempe/t-b:atin foul may ſafely reſt. Dryd. Aureng. 
Fe 'MPEST-TOST, tem'-pest-tost. adj, [tem- 
peſt and tet.] Driven about by ſtorms, 

Though his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt- taſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
TemrgsTYviTY, tem-pEs-tiv'-It-y. 7. J. 
[tempe/tivus, Lat.] Seaſonableneſs.' 5 
Since their diſperſion, the conſtitutions of coun- 
tries admit not ſuch tempeſtivity of har veſt. 
0 f ü Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
TemPE'sTVOUs, tèm-pèst“- u- üs. adj. [tem- 
peſtueux, Fr. from tempeſt.] Stormy; tur- 
bulent. . | 
Tempeſiuous fortune hath ſpent all her ſpight, 
And thrilling ſorraw thrown his utmoſt dart Sper/. 
Which of them riſing with the ſun, or falling, 
Should prove tempe/tuous. Milton. 
Her looks grow black as a tempe/ſſuous wind, 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Dryg. 
Pompey, when diſſuaded from embarking becauſe 
the weather was zem peſtuous, replied, My voyage is 
_ neceſlafy, my life is not ſo. Callier onthe Value ¶ Life. 
TRM YLAR, teEm'-pler., n. /. [from the Temple, 
an honſe near the Thames, anciently be- 


*- longing to the wha Pe, originally 


From the temple 
J! EE EE. nw 
Wits and templar: ev'ry ſentence raiſe, _ 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praile, Pope's Ep 


Jeruſalem.] A ſtudent 
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| Tz'meoRALLY, ti&m'-p&-ril-y; adv. {from 


TEM 
A n. ſ. [temple, Fr. templum, 
at ) 
t. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 
The honeur'd gods 
Throng our large temples with the ſhews of peace. 
| | Shat-ſp. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no aſ- 
ſembly but horn-beaſts. 
Moſt ſacrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord's anointed #mple, and ſtole thence 
The life o' th building. Shaheſp. Macbeth. 
2. [ Tempora, Lat.] The upper part of the 
ſides of the head where the pulſe is felt. 
Her funny locks 


We may apply intercipients of maſtich upon the 
temples; frontals alſo may be applied. 
Wiſcman's Surgery, 
To procure ſleep, he uſes the ſcratching of the 
temples and ears; that even mollifies wild beaſts, 
| . Arbulbnot. 
The weapon enter' d cloſe about his ear, 
Cold through his /erzples glides the whizzing ſpear. - 
Pepe. 
TE'MPLET, t&m'-plet. z. ſ. A piece of timber 
in a building, | 
When you lay any ti 
linteols over windows, or templets under girders, 
lay them in loom. Moxon' t Mechanical Exerciſes. | 
TEMPORAL, tem'-po-rel. adj. temporal, Fr. 
temporalis, low Lat.) 
t. Meaſured by time; not eternal. 
As there thty ſuſtain temporal life, ſo here they 
would learn to make proviſion for eternal. Hooker, 


{ 


| 


Shateſp. As you like it. 


Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, Shake/p. ) 


mber on brick-work, as | 


TEM 


Sinners who are in ſuch a 
dition, owe it not to their ſi 
luck. 5 

Te'MPORALTY, téèm' 
temporal. 
t. The laity; ſecular people. 

The pope ſucked out ineſtimable 
ney, to the intolerable grievance 
temporalty. 

2. Secular poſſeſſions. 


temporally 
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TeMPoRA'NEOUS, tèm- pò- rà-nyũs. adj. un. 
poris, Lat.] Temporary. Dia 


Te/MPORARINES8, t&m'-p&-r6r-$. nig 
[from temporary.) The ſtate of bein. 
porary ; not perpetuity. 

TEMPORARY, tem'-pd0-rer-y, 44. [temyy 
Lat.] Laſting only for a limited time : 
Theſe tempcror, truces were ſoon made and ſo 
broken; he deſired a ſtraiter amity. 

Bacon's Henry VI 

If the Lord's immediate ſpeaking, uttering 21} 
writing, doth conclude by a neceſſary inf-rence, 
that all precepts uttered and written in this mig. 
ner are ſimply and perpetually moral; then, d 
the contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely 
temporary. | Wick, 
The republick, threatened with danger, cppoiat. 
ed a temporary dictator, who,when the danger wi, 
over, retired again into the community, Af, 

To TEMPORIZE, tEm'-po-riz, v. n, Lende. 
riſer, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 

1. To delay; to procraſtinate. 

If Cupid hath not ſpent all his quiver in Ve. 


1. /, 
8 tem. 
| 


2. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical. ; | 
This ſceptre ſnews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, , 55 

Wherein doth fit the dread. of kings. Sp. 

All the temporal lands, which, men devout 
By teſtament have given to the church, 

Would they ſtrip from us. Shateſp. Henry V. 

All temporal power hath been wreſted from the 
clergy, and much of their eceleſiaſtick. Swift. } 
3. Not ſpiritual. | 
There is ſcarce any of thoſe deciſions but gives 
good light, by way of authority or reaſon, to ſome 
queſtions that ariſe alſo between temporal dignities, 
eſpecially to caſes wherein ſome of our ſubordinate 
temporal titles have part in the controverſy. Se/d:n, 
Call not every temporal end a defiling of the in- 
tention, but only when it contradicts the ends of 


times a temporal end is part of our duty; and ſuch | 
are all the actions of our calling. Taylor. 
Prayer is the inſtrument of fetching down ail 
good things to us, whether ſpiritual or temporal. 
| Duty of Man. 
Our petitions to God, with regard to temporals, 
muſt be that medium of convenience proportioned 
to the ſeveral conditions of life. Rogers*s Sermons, 
4. [Zemporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or { 
upper part of the ſides of the head. 
Copious bleedings, by opening the temporal ar- 
teries, are the molt effectual remedies for a phren ſy. 
: Arbuthnot on Atiments. | 


TRMORA“LITY, tem-po-ral-It-y. } 

TE MPORALs, t&m'-po0-relz. 3 J. 
[temporalite, Fr. from temporal.) Secular 
poſſeſſions ; not eccleſiaſtick rights. 


have had annexed to their ſees by the kings and 
others from time to time, as they are barons and 
lords of the parliament. . Conpell, 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances is caſual, - 
as the femporalities of vacant biſhopricks, the pro- 
fits that grow by the tenures of lands. Bacon. 
The king yielded up the point, reſerving the 
ceremony of homage from the biſhops, in reſpect 
of the temporelities, to himſelf. , Aylife. 


| 


. 


God, or when it is principally intended: for ſome- 


Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as biſhops | 


nice, thou wilt quake ſor this ſhortly, ____—- 
lock for an earthquake too then. | 
— Well, you will temporize with the hours. Lal. 
The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's 
concourſe, in which caſe he would have t-r7porizd, 
reſolved to give the king battle. Bacun' Her. VII. 
2. To comply with the times, or occaſions, 
They might their grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs mult femporiſe. Daniel, 
3- To comply. This is improper, | 
The dauphin is too wilful oppoſite, 
And will not #«-porize with my entreaties: 
He flatly ſays, he Il not lay down his arms. Sal. 


TE“MPORIZ ER, tEm'-po-riz-ar. u. ſ. [ten- 
poriſeur, Fr. from temporize.] One thit 
complies with times or occaſions ; a trim- 

mer. N 

I pronounce thee a hovering temporizer, that 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 
Inclining to them both. SH]. Winter's Tale, 


To TEmPer, témpt'. v. a. [tento, Lat. tenter, 

Fr.] 4 * : 

1. To ſolicit to ill; to incite by preſenting 

| ſome pleaſure or advantage to the mind; 

to entice. 

Tis not the king that ſends you to the Tower: 

My lady Gray tempts him to this harſh extremity, 

. - Shakeſpe 

You, ever gentle gods! take my breath from n 

Let not my worſer ſpir it engt me again 

To die before you pleaſe. Sbaleſp. King Lear: 
Come together, that Satan zerp! you not. 

I Cor, vii. . 

Hle that hath not wholly ſubdued himfelf, 


2 : 1] things. 

quickly tempted and overcome in ſmall ings 

d, which to behold 
N lion. 


and if he 
auth, 


Fix'd on the fruit ſhe gaz 
Might tempt alone. i 
The devil can but tempt and deceive; 
carmot deſtroy ſo, his power is at an end. 
5 l O wretched maid! 
Whoſe roving fancy would reſolve che 8 2 
With him who next ſhould temp! her ealy Price, 
2. To provoke. 5 
'm much too ven trous 


* 


Hum Vll 
Withbold 


|  temporal.] With reſpe to this life. 


4 


In tempting of your patience. Sbateſp» 


TEN 


Withhold I 
talons from the wretched and t e old; 
i pea the brave and needy to deſpair j 
Te though your violence ſhould leave em bare 
| old and filver, ſwords and darts remain. Dryd. 
3. It ia ſometimes uſed without any notion 
> evil; to ſolicit ; to draw. 
; Still his ſtrength conceal'd 7 "79 
r attempt, and wrought our fall. 
Which tempted ou pt, 13 
| The rowing crew, _ | 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
To try; to attempt; to venture on. I 
* nor not whether it was not originally 
" Pattempt, which was vicioully written 70 


tempt, by an eliſion of the wrong ſyllable. 


This from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 

And to fair Proſerpine the preſent born, 

Ere læave be giv'n to tempt the nether ſkies. Dryd. 
Te/MeTABLE, tempt'-Ebl. adj. [from templ.] 
" Liable to temptation 3 obnoxtous to bad 
influence. Not elegant, nor uſed. ” 

if the parliament were as temptable as any other 
aſſembly, the managers muſt fail for want of tools 
to work with. | Swift, 
TemeTa/TION, tEmp-ta'-Shun, 1. /. ten- 

tation, Fr. from tempt ] f 
1. The act of tempting; ſolicitation to ill; 

enticement. | 

All temptation to trangreſs repel. 
2. The ſtate of being tempted. 
When by human weakneſs, and the arts of the 


Milton. 


tempter, you are led into temptations, prayer is the | 


thread to briag you out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 


| TE NABLE, téè-nébl. adj. {tenable, Fr.] Such 


TEN 


Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, 
long, and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; 
and Ariſtotle obſerved, that Barbarians as well as 
Greeks uſcd a numeration unto ter. 
Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
With twice ten fail I croſs'd the Phrygian ſea, 
Scarce feven within your harbour meet Dryden. 
From the ſoft lyre, LEY 
Sweet flute, and ten- tring'd inſtrument, require 
Sounds of delight. Prior. 
2. Ten is a proverbial number. 
There's a proud modeſty in merit, | 
Averſe from begging ; and reſolv'd to pay 
- Ten times the gift it aſks. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Although Engliſh is too little cultivated, yet the 
faults are nine in ten owing to affectation. | 
Swift's Miſcellanies. 


| 


| 


as may be maintained againſt oppoſition ; 
ſuch as may be held againſt attacks. 
The town was ſtrong of itſelf, and wanted no 
induſtry to fortify and make it tenable. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 


Sir William Ogle ſeized upon the cattle, and | 


put it into a tenable condition. Clarendon, 
Infidelity has been driven out of all its out- 
works the Atheiſt has not found his poſt fenable, 
and is therefore retired into Deiſm. 
: Addiſon's Speator. 
TExaA'Ciovs, tE-ni'-shiis. adj. [tenax, Lat.] 
1. Graſping hard; inclined to hold faſt ; not 
willing to let go: with / before the thing 
held. 


= reſolute tenacious adherence to well-choſen 


principles, Maas the 1 23 
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TEN 

ſuppoſe to revolve about the fun and fixed ſtars, 
yet theſe and all their parts would, by their tenacity 
and fſtiifneſs, communicate their motion to one ano» 
ther till they all reſted among themfetves. Newton. 
Subſtances, whoſe tenacity exceeds the powers of 
digeſtion, wall neither paſs, nor be converted into 
aliment. 
TE NANCY, ten'-en-8F. u. ſ. {tenanche, old Fr. 
tenentia, law Lat, from tenant.) Tempo- 
rary poſſeſſion of what belongs to another. 
This duke becomes ſeized of favour by deſcent, 
though the condition of that eſtate be commonly 
no more than a fenancy at will. Wetton, 


TENANT, tén“- ent. 2. /. (tenant, Fr. ]. 


1. One that holds of another; one that on 


certain conditions has temporary poſſeſ- 
ſion and uſe of that which is in reality 
the property of another: correlative to 
landlord. | 
I have been your tenet, 
And your father's fenant, theſe fourſcore years. 
 Shakeſp. 
The Engliſh being only tenant, at will of the 
natives for ſuch conveniency of fiſhing. Heylyn. 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
| 3 ES Water. 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a fenant. 
| L'Eſtrange. 
His cheerful tenants bleſs their yearly toil, 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the ſoil. Pope, 


The tenants of a manor fall into the ſentiments - 


Arbuthnot, ' 
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That which is offered to the mind as a 
3 motive to ill. ; 

Set a deep glaſs of rheniſh wine on the contrary 
caſket; for if the devil be within, and that t:mpta- 
tion without, he will chuſe it. Shak. Merc. of Ven. 
Dare to be great without a guilty crown; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down: 

Tis baſe to feize on all. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
= Tz MPTER, témp“ tür. =. / [from tempt, ] 
1. One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer. 

Il beſe women are ſhrewd temprers with their 

tongues, Slateſp. Henry VI. 

Il⸗s this her fault or miue ? 

The tempter or the tempted, who fins moſt ? 

\Notſhe; nor doth ſhe tempt. Shak. Meaf. for Meaſe. 

Tho!e who are bent to do wickedly, will never 
want tempters to urge them on. Tillotſon, 

* 8 My work is done: 
| She 's now the tempter to enſnare his heart, Dryd. 
2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. | 

The experience of our own frailties, and the 
watchiulnefs of the tempter, diſcourage us. 

; | Hammond's Fundamentals, 
= . Foretold what would come to paſs, _ 

When firſt this temper croſs'd the gulf from hell. 

| Milton. 


To this high mountain's top the tempter brought 


Oiur Saviour. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
| TEMSE BREAD, tEmz'-brid. 7 
TEe'MSED BREAD, tEmz/d-bred, 1. 
ltemſen, Dut. tamiſer, Fr. tameſure, Ital. to 
tems, Dut. tamis, Fi. tamiſo, Ital. a 
ſieve.] Bread made of flour better ſifted 
than common. eee eee 
EMULENCY, tem'-mii-IEn-s5, n. ſ. | temulen- 
ba, Lat.] Inebriation ; intoxication by 
liquor, \ - : | 
| Tr'muient thw-ma- : | ; 
. 
nebriated; intoxicated as with 
ſtrong liquors. . ; 


Kh ten', adj. [ejn, Sax. tien, Dut.] - 
1, The decimal number; twice five; the 


number by which we multiply numbers 
into new denominations. 5 
Thou ſhalt have more | 


Than to tent to a ſcore. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


* 


4 


p he face of a governor ſhine in 
the eyes of thoſe that ſee his actions. South. 
Griping, and ſtill tenacious of thy hold, 


Would'ſt thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 


ſoul'd, 
Should give the prizes they had gain'd ? Dryden. 
You reign abſolute over the hearts of a ſtubborn 
and freeborn people, tenacious to madneſs of their 
liberty. | Dryden, 
True love 's a miſer ; ſo tenacious grown, 
He weighs to the leaſt grain of what 's his own. 


; Dryden. 
Men are tenacious of the opinions that firſt poileſs 
them. ; Locle. 


— — 


He is fenacious of his own property, and ready 

to invade that of others. Arbuthnot. 
2. Retentive, 
The memory in ſome is very tenacious; but Jehs 
there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in 
minds the moſt retentive. Locke. 


"».- 


3. [Tenace, Fr.] Having parts diſpoſed to | 


adhere to each other; coheſive ; viſcous ; | 
glutinous. | 


Three equal round veſſels filled, the. one with ; 


water, the other with oil, the third with molten 
pitch, and the liquors ftirred alike to give them 
a vortical motion ; the pitch by its tenacity wall 
loſe its motion quickly, the oil being leſs tenacious 
will keep it longer, and the water being leſs te- 
nacious Will keep it longeſt, but yet will loſe it in 
a ſhort time. ; f Newton, 
4. Niggardly ; cloſe-fiſted ; meanly parſi- 
monious. Ainſaworth. 
TENA cious tx, té-na-shüs-Iy. adv. [from 
tenacious.] With diſpoſition to hold faſt. 
Some things our juvenile reaſons tenaciouſiy ad- 
here to, which yet our maturer judgments diſ- 
allow of. | Glanville. 
TENA“ cIousx Ess, tè-na“-shüls- nls. 1. /. [from 
tenacious.] Unwillingneſs to quit, reſign, or 
let go., | | | | 
TENA'CITY, té-näs“slt-F. n. ſ. [tenacité, Fr. 
tenacitas, tenax, Ll Viſcoſity ; glutinouſ- 
neſs ; adhefion of &ne part to another. 


If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch 
were each of them as large as thoſe which ſome 


of their lord. | 1 Watts. 
The father is a tyrant over ſlaves and beggars, - 
whom he calls his tenants. | 


2. One who reſides in any place. 
O fields, O woods, oh when ſhall I be made 
The happy tenant of your ſhade ! Conoley, 
The bear, rough tenant of theſe ſhades. Thom. 
To TENANT, ten'-ent. v. a. (from the noun.} 
To hold on certain conditions. 
SirRoger's eſtate is tenanted by perſons who have 
ſerved him or his anceſtors. , Addiſon, 
TENANTABLE, ten'-en-tebl.adj.[fromtenant,} 
Such as may be held by a tenant. | 


The ruins that time, ſickneſs, or melancholy, 


ſhall bring, muſt be made up at your coſt; for that 
thing a huſband is but tenant for life in what he 
holds, and is bound to leave the place fenantable to 
the next that ſhall take it. 5 Sus bling. 
That the ſoul may not be teo much incom- 
moded in her houſe of clay, ſuch neceſſaries are 
ſecured to the body as may keep it in tenantable re- 
pair. | Decay of Piety. 
TE'NANTLESS, ten'-Ent-lfs. adj. [from tenant.} 
Unoccupied ; unpoſſeſſed. 
© thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 
Leave not the manſion ſo, long tenantlsſs ; 
Leſt growing ruinous the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was! Shakeſp, 


TE'NANT-$AwW, ten'-ent-$4. n. .. [corrupted, 

I ſuppoſe, from 7tenon-/aw.} See TENON. 
TENCH, tentsh', z. /. [zince, Sax. finca, Lat.] 
A pond-fiſh. : | 
Having ſtored a very great pond with: carps, 


tench, and other pond-fiſh, and only put in two öw 


{mall pikes, this pair of tyrants in ſeven years de- 
voured the whole. | Hale. 


To TEND, tend'. v. a. contracted from at- 


tend.) | 
1. To watch; to guard; to accompany as an 
aſſiſtant or defender. INE OY 
Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 
The ſilver ſcaly trouts did tend full well. 


Spenſer's Epithal.. 


Go thou to Richard, and good angels tead thee ! 

| x b 40 | Shakeſp. 
Him lord pronounc'd; and, O! indignity, + 
Subjected to his ſervice angel wings, W's 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend | 
Their earth charge. Milan. 
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He led a rural life, and had command 
O'er all the ſhepherds, who about thoſe vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. Dryd. and Lee's Oed. 

There is a pleaſure in that ſimplicity, in behold- 


ing princes tending their flocks. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair ; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale, 
2. To attend; to accompany. 
| Deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch. Mili. 
Thoſe with whom I now converſe 
Without a tear will end my hexſe. 
3. To be attentive to. 
Unſuck'd of lamb or kid that tend their play. 
Milton. 
To Tun, tèndꝰ. V. N. [tendoy Lat. ] b 


Pope. 


x. To move towards a certain point or place. 


They had a view of the princeſs at a maſk, 


having overheard two gentlemen tending towards | 


that fight. * — 24 otton. 
To theſe abodes our fleet Apollo ſends ; | 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryd. 


2. ITendre, Fr.] To be directed to any end 
or purpoſe; to aim at. 
Admiration ſeiz d 


All heav'n, what this might mean, and whither 


. fend, Milton, 
Factions gain their power by pretending com- 
mon ſafety, and Zendir.z towards it in the directeſt 
courſe. Temple. 
The laws of our religion tend to the univerſal 

| happineſs of mankind. 7. Os. 
o contribute. 


ſhould be granted, be worſe for us, and nt 
tend to our deſtruction ; and then God, by denying 
the particular matter of our prayers, doth grant 
the general matter of them. Hammond. 
4. [From attend.] To wait; to expect. Out 
of uſe. 
The bark is ready, and che wind at help; 
Th' aſſociates tend. Spakeſp. Hamlet. 
5. To attend; to wait as dependants or ſer- 
vants. 
| She deſerves a lord, 
'Fhat twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly miſtreſs, Shakeſp. 
Give him tending, 
He brings great news. Sbaleſp. 
Was he not companion with the riotous knights 
That tend upon my father? Sbaleſp. King 2 * | 
6. To attend as fomethiog inſeparable. 
the three laſt ſenſes it ſeems only a eg 
quial abbreviation of attend. 


'Threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps | | Shak. 


' 'TE'NDANCE, ten'-dans. . /. [from tend. 
1. Attendance; ftate of expectation. 
Unhappy wight, born te diſaſtrous end, 
That doth his life in fo long tendance ſpend ! Spenſ. 
2, Perſons attendant. Out of uſe. 
His lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp* rings in his car! 
EN Attendance ; act of waiting. 
She purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, to 
O'ercome you with her ſhew. Shateſp. Gymieline 
4. Care; 3 act of tending. 
| Nature docs require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
_ Muſt give my tendance to. Sbaleſp. Henry VnI. 
They at her coming ſprung, 
And touch d by ben fair tendance gladlier grew. 
| Milton. 


n. J. [from tend! 


Sbaleſp. 


 Te'ndDENCE, ten“ * 
TENDENCY, tén-dén-sy. 


1. Direction or courſe towards any place or 


object. 

It is not much Wenne that diſtracts any man; 
but the want of purity, goa: and tendency to- 
| * God. 


1 


* $ — 


Pope. | 


Swift, 


7 


| 


In purling ſtreams or hemp departed? ? Hudibras, 


. * 


T EN 


Writings of this kind, if conducted with can= | 
dour, have a more particular tendency to the good 
of their country, than any other compoſitions. 

Addiſon's Freebolder, 

We may acquaint ourſelves with the powers and 
properties, the tendenciet and inclinations, of body 
aud ſpirit. Watts. 

All of them are innocent, and moſt of them had 
a moral tendency, to ſoſten che virulence of parties, or 
laugh out of countenance ſome vice or folly. Swift. 


2. Direction or courſe toward any inference 
or reſult ; drift, 

The greater congruity or incongruity there 1s 
in any thing to the reaſon of mankind, and the 
greater tendency it hath to promote or hinder the 
perfection of man's nature, ſo much greater de- 
grees hath it of moral good or evil; to which 
we ought. to proportion our inclination, or averſion, 

Wilkins. 

Theſe opinions are of ſo little moment, that, 
like motes in the ſun, their tendencies are little no- 
ticed, Locke. 


TE'NDER, t&n/-dur. adj. 1 4.9% Sha 

1. Soft; eafily impreſſed or injured ; not 
firm; not hard. 

| The earth brought forth the tender graſs, Mitten. 
From each tender ſtalk ſhe gathers, Milt:n, 
When the frame of the Jungs is not ſo well 

woven, but is lax and gender, there is great danger 

that, aſter ſpitting of blood, they will by degrees 

putriſy and conſume. Blackmore. 


2. Senſible; eafily pained ; ſoon fore. 
Unneath may ſhe epdure the flinty ſtreet, 


TEN 


Thy tender-hefted nature ſhall not 
give 
- Thee o'er to harſhneſs: here eyes are A 
Do comfort, and not burn. Shakeſp. 1 5 

You, that are thus ſo fender O er his fot? b ler. 

Will never do him good. Shake/p, N. 505 Fa, 
11. Apt to give pain. 8 

In things that are tender and unples 1 
the ice by ſome whoſe word: 9 0 Ea 
and reſerve the more weighty voice to come in 
by chance. 1 

12. Young; weak : as, tender age, 7 

When yet he was but tender bod! ed, 2 moth 
ſhould not fell him. Shakeſp, Coriclas : 

Bencath the dens where unfletch'd tems eſts | i 
And infant winds their tender voices try. "Coull , 

To TENDER, ten'-dur. v. a. [tendre, Fr 555 
1. To offer; to exhibit; to propoſe to gc. 
ceptance. 

Some of the chicſeſt laity profeſſed with greg 
ſtomach their judgments, that ſuch a diſc; line 
was little better than popiſh tyranny diſguiſed, 
and tendered unto them, Hos ler. 

I crave no more than what your highneſs offer'd. 
Nor will you tender leſs Shakeſp. King L. Bs, 

All conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their ſervice to lord Timon. Shak, 

Owe not all creatures by juſt right to. thee 
Duty and ſervice, not to ſtay till bid, 

But tender all their powr? Milton's Parad. B. 20 

He had never heard of Chriſt before: ard {; 
more could not be expected of him, than to em · 
brace him as ſoon as he was tendered to bim. 


7 7 
Daiy of Mu, 


„but z tt 1e 


2. To hold; to eſteem. 


To tread them with her fender feeling feet! Shat. 
Our bodies are not naturally more tender than 
our faces; but, by being leſs expoſed to the air, 
they become leſs able to endure it, L'Eſtrange. 
The face when we are born is no leſs tender than 
any other part of the body: it is uſe alone hardens 

it, and makes it more able to endure the cold. 

Locke on Education. | 
3, Effeminate; emaſculate ; delicate. 
When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a warlike nation, and deviſed to bring them 

to a morepeaceable life, inſtead of their ſhort war- 
like coat he clothed then in long garments, like 

women; and, inſtead of their war like muſick, ap- 


forgot their former fierceheſs, and became molt 
tender and effeminate. Spenſer on Trelan!, 


4. Exciting kind concern. 
I love Valentine; 
His life's as tender to me as my ſoul. 


Shakefp. 


5. Compaſhonate; anxious for another” 8 
good, 
The fender kindneſs of the church it well be- 
ſeemeth to help the weaker fort, although ſome 
fewof the perfecter and ſtronger be for a time dil- 
| Pleaſed, 
| This not miſtruſt but tender love enjoins. Million. 
Be tender-hearted and compaſſionate towards 
+ thoſe-in want, and ready to relieve them. Tilletſon. 
6, Suſceptible of foft paſſions. 
Your tears a heart of flint 
N Might tender make, yet nought 
Herein they will prevail. 


| 7. Amorous; laſcivious. 

What mad lover ever dy'd, . 
To gain a ſoft and gentle bride? > 
Or, for a lady tender-hearted, 


Sperfer. | 1 


: Expreffive of the fofter paſſions. 


9. Careful not to hurt: with — 


A nour of God and religion. 1 5 ilagſen. 
As Ihave been tender every particular perſon's 
reputation, fo I have taken care not to give of- 


| fence. 


pointed to them certain laſcivious lays, by which | 
their minds were fo mo!lified and abated, that they | 


Hooker. 


| 


The civil authority ſhould be tender of the ho- 


Addiſon, | 


38 885 mild; n to pain. 


Tender yourſelf more dearty; on 

Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wringing it thus, you Il tender me a fool. $4}; 55. 
3. [From the adjective.) To regard with 
kindneſs. Not in uſe. 5 

I thank you, madam; that you fender her: 

| or gentle woman, my maſter wrongs her much, 
' Sate. 


TEN DER, ten'-dar, 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Offer; propoſal to acceptance. 
Then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's nder, 
To anſwer I' not wed. Shak-ſp. Romeo and Julia. 
Think yourſelf a baby; 

That you have ta'en his tenders fer true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. Shakeſp. Hamlt, 
The earl accepted the tenders of my ſervice. 

Dry da. 

To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, 
unlimited tender of the goſpel to all. Scuth's Senn. 
Our zenders of duty every now and then mil 


carry. Adiiſen. 
2. [From the adjectixe ] Regard ; kind con- 
cern. Not uſed. 
Thou haſt ſhe w d thou mak'ſt ſome tender of wy 
life, 


In this fair refcue thou kaſt brought to me, Slak, 
2. A ſmall ſhip attendins on a larger. 
TE/NDER-HEARTED, tèn“-dér-hà'rt- Id. 44. 

[tender and heart.) Of a ſoft compaſſionate 

diſpoſition. 

TE'NDERLING, ten'- der- ling. n. / Lfrom 
tender. 
The firſt BAB of a deer. 


| 2. A fondling; one who is made ſoft by too 


much kindneſs. 
'TE/nDerLY, thn'-dEr-lf. adv. [from tender.) 


In a tender manner; mildly; g gently ; fotly; | 


kindly ; without capa * 
Tenderiy applj to 
Some remedies for life. Shakips 
| She embrac'd him, and for) 507 — 
Tenderly wept. : 1 = 
They are the moſt perfect pieces 5 Ov 
the ſtyle tenderly paſſionate and 25 2 „0 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reprov es. 


7 
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"TENDERNESS 


I 


5. 


1. 


2 


1 


; difterence - . 
| 4.4 1 tenderneſs, moiſture, or drineſs 


2 — 


TE N 


Fr. from _ 
he ſtate © 
er :npreffions - not hardneſs. 

Pied cattle are ſpotted in their tongues, the len- 
gurneſi of the part receiving more eaſily alterations 
than other Arts of the fleſh. | Bacon. 

PA of the muſcular fleſh depends 


e fibres. A rbuthnot. 

1 55 of being eaſily hurt; ſoreneſs. 
Agquickneſs and tenderneſs of fight could not en- 
os bright ſunſhine. : 1 
Any zealous for his country, muſt conquer that 
tenderneſs and delicacy which may make him afraid 
of being ſpoken EE Addiſon. 
There are examples of wounded perſons, that 
have roared for anguiſh at the diſcharge of ord- 
nance, though at 2 great diſtance ; what inſup- 
rtable torture then ſhould we be under upon a 
like concuſſion in the air, when all the whole body 

would have the tenderneſs of a wound! 


Bentley's Sermons. | 


3. Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. 


Than doth become a man. 


Weep no more, leſt I give cauſe 
To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 
Shateſp. 
Well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe 
To your kindred, | | SLaleſp. Richard III. 
Wich what a graceful tenderneſs he loves ! 


And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows! Adi. 


4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of 


another. | | | 
Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care 


5. Scrupulouſneſs ; caution. 


6, Cautious care, | 


and tenderneſs intend the education of Philip and | 


more liberty in exacting from others. 


Margaret. Bacon. 
My conſcience ſirſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
By th' biſhop of Bayon. Shakeſp, Henry VIII. 
Some are unworthily cenſured for keeping their 
own, whom tendern:ſs how to get honeſtly teacheth 
to ſpend diſcreetly; whereas ſuch need no great 
thriſtineſs in preſerving their own, who aſſume 


True tenderneſe of conſcience is nothing elſe but 
an awful and exact ſenſe of the rule which ſhould 


direct it; and while it ſteers by this compaſs, and 


is ſenſible of every declination from it, ſo long it is 
properly tender. N South, 


There being implanted in every man's nature a 
great tenderneſs of reputation, to be careleſs of it 
is looked on as a mark of a degenerous mind, 

Government of the Tongue. 


7. Soft pathos of expreſſion. 
Tz xDixovs, ten'-din-us. adj. [tendineux, Fr, 


| amongſt the tendons. 


Tr xbox, ten-diin. u. / [tendo, Lat.) 


tendinis, Lat.] Sinewy; containing ten- 
dons, conſiſting of tendons. | 
Nervaus and tendinovs parts have worſe ſymp- 
toms, and are harder of cure than fleſhy ones. 
| Wiſeman. 
A 


ſmew; a ligature by which the joints are 
moved. | 


A ſtruma in her inſtep lay very hard and big 


The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th? arterial tubes in tender rings; 
The tendons ſome compacted cloſe produce, 

And ſome thin fibres for the ſkin diffuſe. Black. 


Tz'xDzs1L, t&n'-dril. x. fe Ctendrillon, Fr.] The 


claſp of a vine or other climbing plant. 
In wanton ringlets wav'd, 5 


As che vine curls her tendrils ; which imply'd 
Millions Paradiſe Loft. 


Subjection. | 
80 may thy tender bloſſoms fear no blite p 


goats with venom' d teeth thy zeadrils bite. 


Dryden. 


-.» 


Te/xDERNESS, thn'-dir-nls. 1. J. [tendrefſe, | 


being tender ; ſuſceptibility 


Wotton. 


Wifeman's Surgery. 


* 


The tendril or-claſpers of plants are given only | 


-TENE BRICOSE, t&-nib'-r3-kos, 
TE NEBROUS, te-ne-brytis. 


TENxE SMUs, té-néz“-müs. 1. / 


— — 


TEN 


to ſuch as have weak ſtalks, and cannct raiſe up or 
ſupport themſelves, Ray on the Creation. 


[teneoricoſus, texebroſus, Lat.] Dark; gloomy. 
TENEBRO SITY, ten-E-br6s'-It-y. u. J. [tenebre, 

Lat.] Darkneſs; gloom. 

TENEMENT, ten'-E-ment, z. / [tenement, Pr. 
tenementum, law Lat.] Any thing held by 
a tenant, 

What reaſonable man will not think that the 
tenement ſhall be made much better, if the tenant 
may be drawn to build himſelf ſome handſome 
habitation thereon, to ditch and incloſe his ground? 


8 penſer on Ireland. 


Tis policy for father and ſon to take different 


_ » ſides; for then lands and tenemernts commit no trea- 


ſon. Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational ſoul can 


inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
Locke. | 


_ frontiſpiece. 
Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, 
And lands and fenements glide down her throat. 
Pepe. 
TE'NENT, ten'-nent. n./. See TENET. 
TENE'RIT , te-ner'-it-y. n. /. [teneritas, tener; 
Lat.] Tenderneſs. Ainſworth. 


'The ſtone ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder 


is attended with a tengſmus, or needing to go to 


ſtool, 

TRE NET, tE-nete u. / [from tenet, Lat. he holds. 
It is ſometimes written tenent or they Hold. 
Poſition ; principle; opinion. 


» 


That all animals of the land are in their kind 


— — — — 


Arbuthnot. 


a att. 


— 


12 


7 No, tän'-un. 1. f Fr.] Te end bf a 
timber cut to be fitted into another timber. 
Such variety of parts, ſolid with hollow; ſome 

-. with cavities as mortiſes to receive, others with 
tenons to fit them. Rays 


The tenant ſawv being thin, hath a back to keep 


it from bending. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
Te'NOUR, ten'-nar. n. /. {tenor, Lat. teneur, 
1 | 
t. Continuity of ſtate; conſtant mode; man- 
er of continuity; general currency. 
We might perceive his words interrupted conti- 


nually with ſighs, and the tenor of his ſpeech not 


knit together to one conſtant end, but diſſolved in 
itſelf, as the vehemency of the inward paſſion pre- 
vailed. 3 TP 
"When the world firſt out of chaos ſprang, 
So ſmil'd the days, and fo the tenor ran 
Of their felicity : a ſpring was there, 
An everlaſting ſpring the jolly year 
Led round in his great circle; no winds breath 
As now did ſmell of winter or of death. Craſba vv. 
Still I ſee the tenor of man's woe 
Held on the ſame, from woman to begin. Milton. 
Does not the whole tenor of the divine law poſt- 
tively require humility and meekneſs to all men? 
1 : Spratt. 
Inſpire my numbers, . 
Till I my long laborious work complete, 
And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, | 
Deduc'd from nature's birth to Cæſar's times. 
| Dryden, 
This ſucceſs would look like chance, if it were 
not perpetual, and always of the ſame tenor. Dryd. 


in the ſea, although received as a principle, 1s a 
tenet very queſtionable. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
While, in church matters, profit ſhall be the 
touch-ſtone for faith and manners, we are not to 
wonder if no gainful tenet be depoſited. Dec. of Piety. 

This favours of ſomething ranker than Socini- 
aniſm, even the tenets of the fifth monarchy, and 
of ſovereignty founded only upon ſaintihip. South. 

- They wonder men ſhould have miſtook 

The tenets of their maſter's buok. Prior. 


TE/NFOLD, ten'-fold. adj. Iten and old.] Ten 
times increaſed. | 


Fire kindled into tenfold rage.” Milten. 


TE'xNIS, ten'-nls. 2. J. [This play is ſup- 


poſed by Sinner to be ſo named from 
the word tenez take it, hold it, or there it 
goes, uſed by the French when they drive 
the ball.] A play at which a ball is driven 
with a racket. JT | 
The barber's man hath been ſeen with him, and 
the old ornament of his cheek hath already ſtuffed 
tennis balls, Sba feſp. 
A prince, by a hard deſtiny, became a tennis ball 
long to the blind goddeſs, Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 
It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to 
draw a fair picture, than to play at Zennis with his 
Page. . f 


of a tennis court, that the rays falling upon the re- 
tina may not, by being rebounded thence upon the 
uvea, be returned again; for ſuch a repercuſſion 
would make the ſight more confuſed. 


More againſt Atheiſm. | 


We conceive not a terns ball to think, and con- 
- ſequently not to have any volition, or preference of 
motion to reſt, | Locke. 


We have no exedra for the philoſophers adjoin- 


ing to our tennis court, but there are alehouſes. 


To TE'xN1s, tcn'-nls, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To drive as a ball. Not uſed. * 


Thoſe four garriſons iſſuing forth upon the ene- 
my, will ſo drive him from one ſide to another, | 


and tennis him amongſt them, that he ſhall find 
no where ſafe to keep his feet in, nor hide him- 
ſelf, Spenſer en Ireland. 


LA 


; Peacham. 
The inſide of the uvea is blacked like the walls 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


| 


** 


_ 


Can it be poiſon ! poiſon 's of one tenor, 
Tar Er -OF- 1 . * 4 n 
12073 P 


Sidney. 


There is ſo great an uniformity amongſt them, 
that the whole lenor of thoſe bodies thus preſerved, 
_ clearly points forth the month of May. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
In ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 
That, ſtunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. Pope, 
2. Senſe contained; general courſe or drift, 
Has not the divine Apollo faid, 
Is 't not the tenor of his oracle, . 
That king Leontes ſhall not have an heir, 
Till his loft child be found? Shet. Winter's Tale. 
By the ſtern brow and waſpiſh action, ; 
Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenor. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Bid me tear the bond. 12 
When it is paid according to the tenor. Shakeſp, 
Reading it muſt be repeated again and again, 
with a cloſe attention to the tenor of the diſcourſe, 
and a perfect neglect of the diviſions into chapters 
and verſes. De Loc lte. 
3. A ſound in muſick. 


The treble cutteth the air too ſharp to make the 


ſound equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the 
ſweeteſt part. Bacon's Natura! Hiſtorq. 
Water and air he for the tenor chote, 


* * 


Earth made the baſe, the treble flame aroſe. Conley. 
TENSE, tens', adj. [tenſus, Lat.] Stretchæd; 
ſtiff; not lax, 7 


For the free paſſage of the ſound into the ear, 


it is requiſite that the tympanum be tene, and hard 
ſtretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of the membrane 
will certainly dead and damp the ſound.. Halder. 
TExSE, tens', n. J. (temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 
In grammar, tenſe, in ſtrict ſpeaking, is only 


a a variation of the verb to ſignify time. Clare. 


As foreſight, when it is natural, anſwers to 
memory, ſo when methodical it anſwers to remi- 


niſcence, and may be called forecaſt; all of them 


expreſſed in the tenſes given to verbs. Meniory 
ſaith, I did ſee; reminiſcence, 1 had feen ; fore- 


ſight, I ſhall ſee; forecaſt, I ſhall have ſeen. Grew. 


Ladies, without knowing what tenſes and parti- 
ciples are, ſpeak as properly and as correctly as gen · 
tlemen. | e  Lotke. 


; 


He 
g . a 
- = oo * 
* 


Te/nstness, téns“- nls. 1. /. [from tenſe.) 


TE 'NS1BLE, tén“-slbl. adj. Itenſus, Lat.] Ca- 


 Te/xs10N, ten'-ghun, u. /. [tenfion, Fr. tenſus, 


* 


T E N 
: © He ſhould have the Latin words given him in 


their firſt caſe and tenſe, and ſhould never be left 
to ſeek them himſelf from a dictionary. Watts. 


Contraction ; tenſion: the contrary to 
Should the pain and fenſengſi of the part con- 
tinue, the operation muſt take place. Sharp's Surg. 


pable of being extended. g 
Gold is the cloſeſt, and therefore the heavieſt, of 
metals, and is likewiſe the moſt flexible and tenſi- 
"5 | | Bacon. 
Te'Nns1LE, tén“sll. adj. [terfilis, Lat.] Capa- 
ble of extenſion. 5 ; | : 
All bodies ductile and tenſile, as metals that wall | 
bedrawn into wires, have the appetite of not diſ- 
continuing. Bacon. 


| 


Lat. 
1. Tbe act of N z not laxation. 
It can have nothing of vocal ſound, voice being 
raiſed by ſtiff tenſion of the larynx; and on the 
contrary, this. ſound by a relaxed poſture of the 
muſcles thereof. Holder, 
2. The ſtate of being ſtretched ; not laxity. 
Still are the ſubtle ſtrings in tenſion found, 
Like thoſe of lutes, to juſt proportion wound, 
Which of the air's vibration is the force, Blackmore. 


* 


F 


a ſenſation of &iffneſs or contraction. | 


2 


2. Any temporary habitation; a pavilion. 


4. [Vino tinto, Span.] A ſpecies of wine deeply 


Tent in my 


= 4 : 
8 


Tur, tint. n. /. [tente, Fr. tentorium, Lat.] 
1. A ſoldier's moveable lodging-place, com- 
monly made of canvas extended upon poles. 
The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a 
hill nor far from it, covered the ſame with tents. 

. Knolles. 
Becauſe of the ſame craft he wrought with 
them; for by occupation they were tent makers. 

. 8 Acht, xviii. 23. 


He ſaw a ſpacious plain, whereon | 
Were tents of various hue : by ſome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
/ To Chaſſis pleaſing plains he took his way, 
There pitch'd his zents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 

i Dryden, 
a fore. 


— 


3. [Tente, Fr.] A roll of lint put into 
Modeſt doubt is calld f 

The beacon of the wiſe; the tent that ſearches 
To th* bottom of the worſt. Sha#. Troil. and Creſſida. 
A declining orifice keep open by a ſmall tent dipt 
in ſome medicaments, and after digeſtion with- | 
draw the tent and heal it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


red, chiefly from Galicia in Spain. 
To TENT, tent“. v. n. (from the noun.] To 
lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle, 
5 The ſmiles of kna ves 2 
cheeks, and ſchoolboys' tears take up 
The glaſſes of my fight. „  Slakeſp. 


To TenT; tent'. v. a. To ſearch as with a 
medical tent. DD: 
LI tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 
I know my courſe. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
l have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart, 
Well might they feſter gainſt ingratitude, 


TENTR, tenth adi xeo da, Sax Firſt after 
, ad. xeoda, Sax.] Firſt atte! 


| 1. The tenth part. 


If thy revenges hunger for that food 


| x. Thinneſs; exility ; ſmallneſs ; minuteneſs; 


TEN 


Some ſurgeons, poſſibly againſt their own judg- | 
ments, keep wounds tented, often to the ruin of 
their patient. Wiſeman, 

TEexnTA'Tt10N, tén-tä'-shün. 1. . [tentation, 
Fr. tentatio, Lat-] Trial; temptation. | 

The firſt deluſion Satan-put upon Eve, and his | 
whole tfentalion when he ſaid, Ye ſhall not die, was, 
in his equivocation, You ſhall not incur preſent 
death. Brown's Pulgar Errours. | 

TENTATIVE, ten'-ti-tlv. adj, [tentative effort, 
Fr. tento, Lat.] Trying; eſſaying. | 

This is not ſcientifical, but tentative. Berkley. 

TE'NTED, tent -Id. adj; [from tent.] Covered | 
with tents. 

Theſe arms of mine till now have us'd 
Their deareſt action in the tented field. Shak. Otbel. 

The foe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. Pope's Od. 


'TE'NTER, tEn'-thr. 2. , [tendo, tentus, Lat. 
1. A hook on which things are ſtretched. 
2. To be on the tenters. To be on the ſtretch; 
to be in difficulties; to be in ſuſpenſe, 
In all my paſt adventures, | 
I ne&'er was ſet ſo on the tenter,; 
Or taken tardy with dilemma, / 
That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibras. 


To TE'NTER, tén'- tür. v. a. {from the noun.] 
To ſtretch by hooks. . 
A blown bladder preſſed riſeth again; and when 
leather or cloth is entered, it ſpringeth back. 
LE Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To TE NTER, teEn'-tur. v. 7. 
tenſion, | 
Woollen cloth will zenter, linen ſcarcely. Bacon. 


- 


To admit ex- 


r 

Firs and pines mount of themſelves 

without ſide boughs; partly heat, and partly tens, 
of juice, ſending the ſap upwards. Bacon“, N. "I 
Conſider the divers fizurings of the Wha 
ſtrings or filaments thereof ; their differ 
tenutty, or aptnels for motion. Glanville's 85 15 
an animal bye 


Aliment circulating through 
is reduced to analmolt imperceptible tenuity belcte 


it can ſerve animal purpoſes, 
At the height of BER. thouſand FE as 
is of that wonderful tenuity, that if a ſmall 1 
of common air, of an inch diameter, mould he 
expanded to the thinneſs of that æther, it would 
more than take up the orb of Saturn, which f 
many million times bigger than the earth. a 
2. Poverty; meanneſs. Not uſed. 
The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will [oon 
let them ſee what a poor carcaſs they are, when 
parted from the influence of that ſupremacy, 


King Charls, 
[zenuis, Lat.) 


in he; 


Lently, 


Tr'xvovs, ten'-nii-us. 44. 
I'hin; ſmall; minute. 
Another way of their attraction is by a tenusvr 
emanation, or continued effluvium, which after 
ſome diſtance retracteth unto itſelf. 

Brown's Fulgar Err, 

TEe'nusE, tC-nyur. 2. J. [teneo, Lat. tenure, 

Fr. tenura, law Lat.] 

Tenure is the manner whereby tenements are 
holden of their lords. In Scotland are four teure, ; 
the firſt is pura eleemoſina, which is proper to 
ſpiritual men, paying nothing for it, but derota 
animarum ſuffragia; the ſecond they call fey, 
which holds of the king, church, barons, or others 
paying a certain duty called feudi firma; the third 


the ninth; ordinal of ten. 

It may be thought the leſs ſtrange, if others can- 
not do as much at the Zenth or twentieth trial as 
we did after much practice. 


TENTH, tenth'. n. /. [from the adjective.] 
Of all the horſes, 
The treaſure in the field achiev'd, and city, 


We render you the tenth. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. | 
By decimation and a tithed death, 


— 


Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtin'd tenth. 
| Shakefþ. 
To purchaſe but the tenth of all their ſtore, 
Would make the mighty Perſian monarch poor, 
| | Dryden, 
Suppoſe half an ounce of ſilver-now worth a 
buſhel of wheat; but ſhould there be next year a 


one buſhel : ſo that money would be then nine 

tenths leſs worth in reſpect of food. Loc le. 
3 The; | 
With cheerful heart | 
The tenth of thy increaſe beſtow; and own 
Heav'n's bounteous goodneſs, that will ſure repay | 
Thy grateful duty. Philips. 


3. Tenths are that yearly portion which all 


biſhop of Rome pretended right to this re- 
venue by example of the high prieſt of the 
Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, till 


by Henry the Eighth they were annexed to 
the crown. bY | Coavell. 


-TE'NTHLY, tenth'-Iy. adv. [from tentb.] In 
the tenth place. - Be: 
TENT1 G1NOUS, ten-tidzh'-in-ts. adj. [tentigo, 
Lat.] Stiff; ſtretched. | | | 
Tz nTworr, tént-würt. u. /. [adiantum al- 
bum, Lat.] A plant. Ainſworth. 
TENVIFO'LIOUs, tE-na-f&-1y- ts. adj. [tenuis 
and folrum, Lat.] Having thin leaves. 
'Texv'ITyY, te-nd'-It-y. n. /. Ltenuitæ, Fr. te- 
nuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 85 


— 


And eat themſelves with death. $haf, Coriolanus. 


LY 


Boyle. 


ſcarcity, five ounces of ſilver would purchaſe but | 


livings eccleſiaſtical yield to the king. The | 


roſe, pair of gilt ſpurs, or ſome ſuch thing, if 
aſked; the fourth is by-ſervice of ward and relief, 
where the heir being minor is in the cuſtody of 


| haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in 
groſs is the tenure in capite; for the crown is 
called a ſcignory in groſs, becauſe a corporation of 
and by itſelf. Cowell, 
The ſervice follows the t-nvre of lands; and the 
lands were given away by the king: of England 
to thoſe lords. Sperſer, 
The uncertainty of ſenure, by which all worldly 
things ace held, miniſters very unpleaſant medi- 
tation. Ralzigs, 
Man muſt be known, his ſtrength, his ſtate, 
And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Drjdn, 
TEPEFA'CTON,tep-E-fak'-shin. . /. Lrepefacin 
Lat.] The act of warming to a ſmall degree. 
TE“YIb, tép'-Id. adj. [tepidus, Lat.] Lule- 
warm; warm in a ſmall degree. 
The tepid caves, and fens, and ſhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch. Millu. 
He with his fepid rays the roſe renews, 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the des. 


Dries. 


rifick ; as warm water, friction, and tepid vapour, 
x 5 Arbutbutt. 
Tee1'viTy, t&-pld'-It-y, 2. J. [from tepid.) 
Lukewarmnets, | 
Te'ror, te-pdr. u. ſ. [tepor, Lat.] Luke 
warmnets ; gentle heat. 
The ſmall-pox, mortal during 
grew more favourable by the tepor and moiſture 
„ . Arbutbatt. 
TeraTo'LOGY, te-ri-toV-6-dzhy.n/. birne 
and v4 Bombaſt, affectation of - e 
ſublimity. py | 21 
TERCE, térs“. n. J. [tierce, Fr. tr iens, — * 
veſſel containing forty- two gallons 0 225 - 
the third part of a butt or pipe. 411/975 
In the poet's verſe arcs, Jule 


ſuch a ſeaſon, 


| 


| not groſſneſs. 


7 


| | Thekivg'sfamelics, gonow deny his TexEBI's- 


his lord, together with his lands, and lands holden 
in this manner are called feudum de hauberk or 


Such things as relax the ſkin are likewiſe ſudo- 


is a holding in blanch by payment of a penny, 


— 


D 


. 


TiatsiurAHNATE n | adj. 
TaRe80NTHING, ter- DO — | 
zinthine, Fr. terebinthum, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
ache pentine; mixed with turpentine. 
ing it ſerum may be evacuated by urine, by tere- 
a * as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer, 
| 75 * Fe ATE, tEr-re-brat, v. a, Cerebro, 
To J To bore; to perforate ; to pierce. 
1 the threefold effect of Jupiter's triſulk, 
burn; diſcuſs, and terebrate. Brown's Yulgar Err. 
to worms are e ee to their 
ö r terebrating the earth, and creeping. 
6 F . 
TzrEBRA' Tiox, tér-rè-bra-shön. 1. / [from 
terchrate.) The act of boring or piercing. 
Feral ration of trees makes them profper better; 
| ndalfoitmakeththe fruit ſweeter and better. Bacon. 
| Tere MINOUS, ter-dzhem -10-08. 44%. ter- 
Eo geminus, Lat.] Threefold. i 
| TErGIVERSA TION, ter-dzhy-ver-$a -S$hun. 
| nf. (tergum and verſo, Lat.] | 
1: Shift; ſubterfuge ; evaſion. 
| Writing is to be preferred before verbal con- 
ferences, as being freer from paſſions and 7ergi- 
verſations. 1 5 Biſhop Bramiall, 
2. Change; fickleneſs. . | 
The colonel; after all his fergiverſations, loſt his 
life in the king's ſervice. Clarendon, 
Tram, term'. u. /. [ferminus, Lat.] 
1. Limit; boundary- 5 | i 
Corruption is a reciprocal to generation; and 
they two are as nature's two ferms or boundaries, 
and the guides to life and death. Bacon Vat. Hiſt. 
| 2. Terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing 
is expreſied, A word of art. 
To apply notions philoſophical] to plebeian terms, 
or to fay, where the notions cannot be fitly re- | 
conciled, that there wanteth a term or nomencla- 
ture for ity be but ſhifts of ignorance. Bacon. 
I ̃ bboſe parts of nature into which the chaos was 
divided, they ſignified by dark and obſcure names, 
which we have expreſſed in their plain and pro- 
per terms. 5 Burnet. 
In painting, the greateſt beauties -cannot al- 
ways be expreſſed for want of terms. Dryden . 
Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it | 
would have been neceſſary, from the many terms 
of art required in trade and in war, to have made 
great additions to it. | Swift. 
3. Words; language. 
Woald curſes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 
F would invent as bitter ſcarching ferme, 
As curſt, as harſh, as horrible to hear. 
God to Satan firſt his doom apply d, 
Though in myſterious terms. 
'4. Condition ; ſtipulation. 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? Dryd. 
Enjoy thy love, ſince ſuch is thy deſire: 
Live, though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 
Did religion beſtow heaven, without any terms 


Shakeſp. 


Milton, 


or conditions, indifferently upon all, there would | 


be no infidel. Bentley. 


We flattered ourſel ves with reducing France to 
dur own terms by the want of money, but have 
been ſtill diſappointed by the great ſums imported 
from America. Addiſon, 

5. Termine, old. Fr.] Time for which any 
thing mos; a limited time. | 
am thy father's ſpirit 

Doom'd for ko" Aux 4 — the night. Shes. 
Why ſhould Rome fall a moment cre her time? 
No; let us draw her ferm of freedom out 
F 15 s full length, and ſpin it to the laſt. Aen. 
In law.] The time in which the tribunals 
due open to all that liſt to complain of 


nrong, or to ſeek their right by courſe of | 


ww the reſt of the year is called vacation. 


theſe terme there are four in every year, | 


during which matters of Juſtice are diſ- 


atched-: one is called 14; 
bexing the twen ed Hilary term, which 


To TERM, term'/. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


TE RMAGANCY, ter'-mi-gin-sy, 1. . (from 


TER 


that be Sunday, the next day following, 
.and ends the twenty-firſt of, February; 
another is called Eaſter term, which begins 
eighteen days after Eaſter, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenfion- day; the third 
is Trinity term, beginning the Friday next 


neſday fortnight after; the fourth is 
Michaelmas term, beginning the ſixth of 
November, or, if that be Sunday, the 
next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. Cowell. 
The term ſuiters may ſpeed their buſineſs : for 
the end of theſe ſeſſions delivereth them ſpace 
enough to overtake the beginning of the terms. 
| Carerv. 
Too long vacation haſten'd on his . Milton. 
Thoſe men employed as juſtices daily in term 
time conſult with one another. Hale. 


5 What are theſe to thoſe vaſt heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong ? Dryden. 


name; to call. c 
Men term what is beyond the limits of the uni- 
verſe imaginary ſpace, as if nobody exiſted in it. 
| Locke. 


termagant.)] Turbulence; tumultuouſneſs, 
By a violent termagancy of teinper, the may ne- 


Hen 
2. Quarrelfome ; ſcolding ; furious. 
Ihe eldeſt was a termagant, imperious, prodigal, 
profligate wench. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohbn Bull. 
TE'RMAGANT, ter'-mi-gant. n./. Aſcold; a 
brawling turbulent woman. It appears in 
Shakeſpeare to have been anciently uſed of 
men. It was a kind of heathen deity ex- 
tremely vociferous and tumultuous in the 
ancient farces and puppet-ſhows. 
I would have ſuch a fellow whipt for o'erdoing 
Termagant ; it outherods Herod. Sap. Hamlet. 
For zeal's a dreadful fermagant, 
That-teaches ſaints to tear and rant. Hudibras. 
- She threw his periwig into the fire: Well, ſaid 
he, thou art a brave termagant, Tatler. 
The ſprites of fiery t-rmagants in flame 


Sbalep. 


TE RMER, term'-er, 2. /. [from term. ] One 
who travels up to the term. f 
Nor have my title leaf on poſts or walls, 
Or in cleft ſticks advanced to make calls 
For zermers, or ſome clerk-like fet ving-man. 
7 | Ben Fonſon. 
TE RMINABLE, ter'-min-Cbl. adj. {from fer- 
minate.] Limitable ; that admits of bounds. 
To TERMINATE, ter- min- At. v. a. [ter mina, 
Lat. terminer, Fr.] ig 
1. To bound; to limit. 
Bodies that are ſolid, ſeparable, terminated, and 
moveable, have all ſorts of figures. Locke. 
2. To put an end to: as, to terminate any 
difference. —— | 
To TERMINATE, ter-min-it. v. un. To be 
limited; to end; to have an end; to at- 
tain its end. . 
Theſe are to be reckoned with the heathen, 


dle, treating only of the ſcripture- election termi- 
nuted in thoſe to whom the ſcripture is revealed. 
3 F Hammond. 
That God was the maker of this viſthle world, 
was evident from the very order of cauſes : the 


a God : . it being neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes 


For. U. Ne 


— 


ty-third of * i | 


s 


ver ſuffer him to have a moment's peace. Barker. | 
TE RMAGANT, ter'-mi-gant. adj. {xyp and 
magan, Sax. eminently poaverful.] | 

1. Tumultuous ; turbulent. 


ry IV. 


Mount up, and take a ſalamander's name. Pepe. 


[TE'“NNIOx, ter'-nyan. 


with whom you know we undertook not to med- | 


greateſt argument by«which natural reaſon evinces | 


TER: 
ſhould be the original of motion, and the cauſe of 
all other things, but itſelf be cauſed by none. South,” 

The wiſdom of this world, irs deſigns and effi- 
cacy, ferminate on this ſide heaven, South, 
Ere I the rapture of my wiſh renew, Fa 
I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryd. Aureng. 


after Trinity Sunday, and ending the Wed- | TERMINA'TION, ter-my-nä-shün. . ſ. (from 


terminate. ] 


1. The act of limiting or bounding, 
2. Bound); limit. 


Its earthly and ſalinous parts are ſo exactly re- 
ſol ved, that its body is left imporous, and not diſ- 
creted by atomical terminations. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
3. End; concluſion, | : 

4. Laſt purpoſe. 3 8 

It is not an idol ratione termini, in reſpect of 
termination; for the religious obſervation thereof 
is referred and ſubſervient to the honour of God 
and Chriſt: neither is it ſuch ratione modi, for it 
is kept holy by the exerciſe of evangelical duties. 

White, 


5. [In grammar; ter minatio, Lat. terminai/on, 
Fr.] End of words as varied by their ſigni- 
fications. | 5 

Thoſe rude heaps of words and terminations of 
an unknown tongue, would have never been ſo 
happily learnt by heart without ſome ſmoothing 
artifice. | Watts, 
6. Word ; term. Not in uſe. 

She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ſtabs ; if 
her breath were as terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her, ſhe would infeck 
to the north ſtar. Sha leſp. 
TERM xTHus, tèr-min“thüs. 1. /. LES. 


Terminthus is of a blackiſh colour; it breaks, 
and within a day the puſtule comes away in a 
ſlough. | | Wiſeman. 
TE'RMLESS, term'-lis. adj. [from term.] Un- 
limited ; boundleſs. „„ 5 
Theſe betraying lights look not up towards 
termleſs joys, nor down towards endleſs ſorrows. 
a 0 Raleigb. 
TEe'RMLY, tèrm'-Iy. adv. [from term. ] Term 
by term; every term. | | 0 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to 
theſe deputies I pretermit. Bacon. 
The clerks are partly rewarded by that means 
alſo, befides that termly fee which they are allowed. 


| Bacon | 
TERNARY, ter'-ner-y. adj. {ternaire, Fr. ter- 
| narius, Lat.] Proceeding by threes ; con- 
fiſting of three. „ 
Tz'rRNARY, tér-nér-F. 2 1. ſ. [ternariue, ternio, 
Lat.] The number 
three. 3 
'Fheſe nineteen conſonants ſtood in ſuch con- 
fuſed order, ſome in 7tcrnaries, ſome in pairs, and 
fome ſingle. | Holder. 
TE RR ACE, tEr'-reEs, n. . (terrace, Fr. terrac- 
cia, Ital.] DT 
1. A ſmall mount of earth covered with graſs. 
He made her gardens not only within the pa- 
laces, but upon terraſſes raiſed with earth over the 
arched rools, planted with all ſortsof fruits. Temple. 

2. A balcony ; an open gallery. | 

Fear broke my ſlumbers: I no longer ſtay,. 
But mount the terrace, thence the town ſurvey. Dryd 
To TERRACE, tér“- res. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To open to the air or light. | 8 
The reception of light into the body of the 
building muſt now be ſupplied, by terracing any 


Clermont's terrac d height and Eſher's groves. 
. ; Ay 2 Thomſon. 


The terraqueeus globe is, to this day, nearly in 
dhe ſame condition that the univerſal deluge leſt it. 


x to aſcend to, and terminate in, ſome firſt ; which 


L Ü 


— 


ſtory which is in danger of darkneſs. Watton's Arch. * 


TERRA'QUEOUS, ter- rà-kwy- üs. adj. [terra 
and aqua, Lat.] Compoſed of land and water. 


MWoodoard. 
TERRGNE, 


— — . erg Ä * we 


—— = Se 


TER 
Taggen, teér-rè'n. 
Earthly ; terreſtrial. | 
They think that the ſame rules of decency 
which ſerve for things done unto terrene powers, 
* ſhould univerſally decide what is fit in the ſervice 
of God. Hooker. 
| Our ter rene moon is now cclips'd, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. SHaleſp. 
God ſet before him a mortal and immortal life, 
nature cœleſtial and terrene ; but God gave man 
to himſelf, _ Raleigh, 
Over many a tract 
Of heav'n they march'd, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Tk RRE- BLUE, tér-blä. n. /. {terre and bleu, 
Fr.] A ſort of earth. 


adj, Ltenrenus, Lat. 


Terre- blue is a light, looſe, friable kind of lapis | 


armenus. Woodward's Meth. Faſſils. 


ZE RRE. VERTE, ter- vèrt. n. . [Fr.] A 
ſort of earth. | 
Tierre-verte owes its colour to a ſlight admixture 

of copper, Woedward's Meth. Foſſils, 
 Terre-verte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean 
betwixt yellow-ochre and ultramarine. Dryd. Duf. 

'TEe'rREOUS, tèr-ryüs. adj. [Lterreus, Lat.] 
Earthy; conſiſting of earth. | 

There is but little ſimilitude betwixt a ferreous 
humidity and plantal germinations. Glanv. Scepſec. 
According to the temper of the ?erreous parts 

at the bottom, variouſly begin intumeſcencies. 
' Brown's Vuloar Errours, 


'Terrt'sTRIAL, tEr-res'-try-Cl. adj. [ter- 
VVT 8 


I. Earthly ; not cœleſtial. 


Rep TER 


Their terribleneſs is owing to the violent contu- 


ſion and laceration of the parts. Sharp's Surgery. 
TERRIBLY, ter'-rib-lf. adv. [from terrib/e.] 
1. Dreadfully ; formidably ; ſo as tn raiſe fear. 
The polith's ſteel gleams terribly from fur, 
And every moment nearer inows the war, Dryden. 
2+ Violently ; very much, | 


The poor man ſqualled terribly, Swift. 


Te'RRIER, ter-ryer. 7. .. [terrier, Fr. from | 


terra, Lat. earth.] 
1. A dog that follows his game underground. 
The fox is carthed, but I ſhall ſend my two ter- 
riers in after him. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 


2. (Terrier, Fr.] A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. 


King James's eanons require that the biſhops 
procure a terrier to be taken of ſuch lands. Aylif?, 
3. [From terebro, Lat.] A wimble ; auger or 
borer, | EG, Ainſawvorth, 
TERRI “Fick, ter-rif'-fik, adj. [terrijicus, Lat,] 
Dreadful ; cauſing terrour. 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 
Of huge extent ſometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane terrif-4. 
The Britiſh navy through ocean vaſt 
Shall wave her double croſs, t' extremeſt climes 
Terrifich, 
To TE RRIFY,tEr'-ry-fF. v. a. terror and Facio, 
Lat.) To fright; to ſhock with fear; to 
make afraid. - wr 
Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and *erri/i-/} me 
through viſions. | Job, vii. 14. 
In nothing terrified by your adverſaries, 
| Phil. 1. 28. 
Neither doth it beſeem this moſt wealthy ſtate 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Philips. 


T E S 


So ſpake the grieſſy 77. 
Tess, tèrs“. adj, (ters, Fr, 
I. Smooth. Not in uſe 

Many ſtones precious and vulgar, althe, 

and fmooth, have not this Power SR a be 


Dr ewn's V 1 
wWHs utzay E r19. 


5 Neat; elegant without 


Mili 
ter/ur, Lat.) 


2. Cleanly writte 
pompcuſneſs, 
To raw numbers and unfinith verſe 
Sweet ſound is added now to make it t 5 50 W 
Theſe accompliſhments in the pulpit ad, ; 
a a quaint, terſe, Horid ſtyle, rounded into ver; ! 
without propriety or meaning, Se- ft's Morn? 
Various of numbers, new in ev'ry Aer 
Diffas'd, yet erf, poetical, though plain, Has 
TE aria, ter'-shen. n. J. (tertiana, Lat.) 1 
an ägue intermitting but one day, fo tig 
there are two fits in three days. þ 
Tertians of a long continuance do mot meng 
this ſymptom. Harvey on Conſe, The 
To TERTIATE, ter/-ghit. v. a. Liertio, tort, 
Lat.“ To do any thing the third time f 
T E'SSELLATED, tes'-s6l-lA-tid. a/. 
Lat.] Variegated by ſquares. 
Van Helmont produced a ſtone very digeregt 
from the teſjcllated pytites. Woodward en Fact 
| mp 
TEsr, test'. u. /. [te/ff, Fr. teſta, Ital.] 
. The cupel by which refiners try ther 
metals. 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cuyel, 
All chy vexations : 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thoy 
Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the 70%. Shakep. Tent, 


+ +8: 
f tum 
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Far paſſing th' height of men ?err(rial, | 
Like an huge giant of the Titan race. Spenſer, 

Terreſtrial heav'n! danc'd round by other heav'ns 
That ſhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light Milton. 

Thou brought'ſt Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So call'd in heav'n ; but mortal men below 
By his terreſtrial name ÆRgeon know. Dryden. 
a. Conſiſting of earth; terreous. Improper. 

I did not confine theſe obſervations to land, or 
terreſtrial parts of the globe, bur extended them 
to the fluids. ; Woodrvard,. 

To TErRE'STRIFY, tEr-res-try-fy. v. a. [ter- 
reſtris and ſacio, Lat.) To reduce to the. 
ſtate of earth. _ | 

Though we ſhould affirm, that heaven were but 


_ earth celeſtiſied, and earth but heaven terrefrified; | 


or, that each part above had an influence on its 
divided affinity below; yet to ſingle out theſe re- 
lations is a work to be effected by revelation. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | | 
TxrrRE'STRIOUS, teèr-rès-try-USs. adj. [ter- 


reſtris, Lat. terreſtre, Fr.] Terreous; earthy; 
conſiſting of earth. _ | 

I) bis variation proceedeth from terreſtrious emi- 
nences of earth reſpecting the needle. Brown, 


*TE'RRIBLE, ter-ribl. adj. Lterrible, Fr. from 


terribilis, Lat.] 
1. Dreadful ; formidable ; cauſing fear. 
Was this a face to be expos'd 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Ol quick, croſs lightning: 
_ Fit love for gods, | 
Not terrible, though terrour be in love. Milton. 
Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 
Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 
2. Great ſo as to offend : a colloquial hyper- 
bole. | 
Being indifpoſed by the terrible coldneſs of the 
| Feaſon, he repoſed himſelf till the weather ſhould 
„ cc. A, . Clarendon. | 
I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to 
look upon myſelf as a dead man, Tillotſon. 


Tz'rrIBLENESS, ter'-ribl-nls. 2. / [from ter- 


rible.] Formidableneſs; the quality of be- 
ing terrible; dreadfulneſs. f 
Having quite loſt the way of nobleneſs, he ſtrove 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


— 


—  — 


— 


| 


10 climb to the height of zerriblengs, . 


to be terrified from that which is right with any 
charges of war. ? 5 Knolles. 

Though he was an offender againſt the laws, 
yet in regard they had treated him illegally, in 
ſcourging him and Silas uncondemned, againſt 
the privilege of Romans, he terrifies them with 
their illegal proceedings. Kettlewvell. 


The amazing difficulty of his account will ra- 
ther terriß than inform him, and keep him from | 


ſetting heartily about ſuch a taſk as he deſpairs 
ever to go through with, 22 South, 
Meteors for various purpoſes to form; 
The breeze to cheer; to terrify, the ſtorm. Blackm. 
TE'RRITORT, ter -ry-tur-y. u. ſ. [terriiorium, 
law Lat. territoire, Fr.] Land; country; 
dominion ; diſtrict. 
Linger not in my territories longer than ſwifteſt 


expedition will give thee time to leave our royal 


court. 5 | vwhakeſþ. 
They erected a houſe within their own territory, 
half-way between their fort and the town. Hayzo. 
He ſaw wide territory ſpread | 
Before him, towns and rural works between, Mili. 
Ne'er did the Turk invade our territory, 
But fame and terror doubled ſtill their files. Denham. 
Arts and ſciences took their riſe, and Houriſhed 
only in thoſe ſmall territories where the people 
were free, L St. 
TE'RROUR, tèr-rür. 2. /. [terror, Lat. terreur, 
Fr.] 5 27 | 
I. Fear communicated. : 
SE: The thunder when to roll 
With terror through the dark atrial hall. Milton. 
The pleaſures of the land and ferrours of the 
main. Blackmore. 
2. Fear received. 5 
| It is the cowiſh ferrour of his ſpirit Gy 
That dares not undertake. Shateſp. King Lear. 
They ſhot thorough both the walls of the town 
and the bulwark allo, to the great terrour of the 
defendants. | 
Amaze and terrovr ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt. Milton. 
They with conſcious terreurs vex me round, Mili. 
- O light 
Ol terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 


© Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! Milton. 
3. The cauſe of fear. Pp 
Thoſe enormous terrowrs of the Nile, Prior. 


Knolles. 


{ 


| 


* 


q 


Let there be fome more teè made of my mer; 
Before ſo noble and ſo great a figure | 
Be ſtanipt upon it. Sheheſp. Meſure for Meaſur, 
They who thought worſt of the Scots, did no: 
think there would be no fruit or diſcovery {rom 
that e /t. C.arendis. 
What uſe of oaths, of promiſe, or of 4%, 
Where men regard no God but intereſt ? Mall 
Thy virtue, prince, has ſtood the 7% of fortune 
Like pureſt geld, that, tortur'd in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all is 
Wei ght. | Adifin, 
3. Means of trial. 
Whom ſhould my muſe then fly to, but the bel 
Of kings for grace; of pocts, for my 2%“ B. Jan. 
To be read herſelf ſhe need not fear: 
Each te, and every light, her muſe will bear. D. 
Your noble race 
We baniſh not, but they forſake the place: 
Our doors are open: True; but, ere they come, 
You toſs your 'cenſing %, and ſume the room. I/, 


4. That with which any thing is compared 
in order to prove its genuineneſs. 
Unerring Nature, ſtill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang'd and univerſal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and 1% oi art. T. 


| 5. Difcriminative characteriſtick. 


Our penal laws no ſons of yours admit, 
Our 40% excludes your tribe from bencfit, D. 
6. Judgment; diſtinction. 
Who would excel, when few can make 2 % 
Betwixt indiff'rent writing and the beſt ? Yig, 
TzsrAlckous, téès- tà“shüs. adj, [tefacews 
Lat. teftacee, Fr.] 
1. Conſiſting of ſhells ; compoſed of ſhells. 
2. Having continuous, not jointkd ſhells: 
oppofed to crruftareous. ee 
Taco, with naturaliſts, is a term g1ve? 7 
to ſuch fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhel!s 8 
tire, and of a piece; becauſe thoſe which r 
ed, as the lobſters, are cruſtaceous: but 2 mw 7 
eine, all preparations of ſhells, and er 
the like kind, are thus called. Ae 
- Several ſhells were found upon tlic hrs 5 : 
cruſtaceous and Fe/?aceous kind, 05404! hes Th: 


o 


A 


ned from the te//aceous ones, or the tex- 
P — the ſhell. Hood. Nat. Hift. 


| TESTAMENT) tes ⸗-tä-mént. n. /. Lteſla- 
CC 
1 A will ; any Writing directing the diſpola 
| "2 the poſſeſſions of a man deceaſed. 
He bringeth arguments from the love which al- 
avs the teſtator bore him, imagining that theſe, 
v. de like proofs, will convi a !:/tament to have 
that iu it which other men can no Where by read- 
ing find. a | Hooker. 
2 All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teſlament have given to the church, | 
Would they ſtrip from us. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
He ordained” by his laſt teſtament, that his 
FEiueids ſhould be burnt. 
W. The name of each of the volumes of the 
& holy ſcripture. 


[ tefamentaire, Fr. teflamentarius, Lat.] 
Given by will; contained in wills. 

How many tefamentary charities have been de- 
feated by the negligence or fraud of executors; 
by the ſuppreſſion of a will; the ſubornation of 
witacſſes, or the corrupt ſentence of a judge 

= : Aiterbury. 


ET 2 8 TAT E, tés“tàt. adj. [teftatus, Lat.] Hav- 


ing made a will. ; | 
By the canon law, the biſhop had the lawful 


and inteſtate. | Aylife. 
WT:sra'T0R, t&5-ti'-tor. 7. J. [teftator, Lat. 
W 7/ateur, Fr.] One who leaves a will. 


_ He bringeth arguments from the love or good- -- 


will which always the eſtator bore him, Hooler. 
The ſame is tne caſe of a ieHtator giving a legacy 

by kindneſs, or by promiſe and common right. 
| | Taylor. 


= woman who leaves a will. EE 

esrb, tést- Id. adj. [from tet.] Tried by 
= a teſt. | jo, 
Not with fond fhckels of the te gold. Shake/p. 


WT:STER, té's-tür. n. /. Iteſſe, Fr. a head; 

W this coin probably being diſtinguiſhed by 

W the head ſtamped upon it.] | 

i. A ſixpence, 

= Come manage me your caliver : hold, there is 

= 2 //er for thee, Sbakeſp. Henry IV. 

F A crown goes for ſixty pence, a ſhilling for 

= twelve pence, and a zefter for fix pence. Locke, 
Thoſe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now practiſe ev'ry pliant geſture, : 


Young man, your days can ne'er be long, 
Wo! fow'r of age you periſh for a ſong : 
Plans and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
= Vil club their 4% ers now to take thy life. Pope. 
W2. The cover of a bed. | 


dE. 
That a beaver, to eſcape the hunter, bites off 
bis teflicles or ſtones, is a tenet very ancient. 
0 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The more certain ſign from the pains reaching 
4 By the groins and teſticles. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
W * ESTIFICA'TION, t6s-ty-f9-kA'-shfn. u. /. 
lteſfificatio, Lat. 5-15 1 
witnefſing. 


When together we have all received thoſe hea- 


8 Fax vilible teſtiſication of our bleſſed 


al herefies, factions, 


ourſelves united. and ſchiſms, declare openly 


bi 


mage to God. 


venly myſteries wherein Chriſt impartcth himſelf 


| Hooker, 

1 Places lolemnly dedicated for that purpoſe, 
more direct ſervice and teſtiſtcation of our ho- 
925 2 Boutb, 


:neralparticles in theſe ſhells are plainly to 


Dryden. 


Iresraug NTARY, t65-ti-meEn/-tEr-F. adj. 


| 


— 


* 
: 


I ESTATRIX, ths-tY-triks. 1. £ [Lat.] A 


| 
Op'ning their trunk for ev'ry tefer. Swift's Mif, 


| ITE STICLE, tés -tlkl. 1. J. leaſticalus, Lat. 


from ze/tify.] The act of | 


ith him, we thould, in hatred of 


* 
— 


I diftribution of the goods of perions dying teftate | 


"a 
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teſtificor, Lat,! One who witneſſes. 
Te STIFIER, tes-ty-fi- ur. x. /. [from te/ftifp.] 
One who teſtifies, 


To witneſs ; to prove; to give evidence. 
Jeſus needed not that any ſhould ze/ify of man; 
for he knew what was in man. Jobn, ii. 25. 
One witneſs ſhall not %% againſt any, to 
cauſe him to die. | Numb. xxxv. 30. 
Heaven and earth ſhall %% for us, that you 
put us to death wrongfully, T Mac. il. 47. 

'Th' event was dire, 

As this place te/t/fies. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
She appeals to their cloſets, to their books of 
devotion, to tei what care ſhe has taken to 
eſtabliſh her children in a life of ſolid piety and 


devotion. | 
To TE'STIFY, tes'-ty-ff, v. a. 
to give evidence of any point.. 


Lam. 
To witneſs ; 


have ſeen; and ye receive not our witneſs. | 
John, iii. II. 

TE'STILY, t&s'-ty-ly. adv. [from %.] Fret- 

fully ; peeviſhly ; moroſely. - 
TESTIMONIAL, tes-ty-mo'-nyel. n. . [teſti- 
monial, Fr. teſtimonium, Lat.] A writing 
produced by any one as an evidence for 
himſelf. 

Hoſpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant 
reports, and ſend them out with paſſports and ze/- 
timonials, and will have them pats for legitimate. 

Gomernment of the Tongue, 

It is poſſible to have ſuch teſtimonials of divine 


We ſpeak that we do know, and teſiſy that we | 
| 


TE8T1FICA TOR, tes” -ty-f9-ki'-thr. u. J. [from | 


To TE STIFY, t&s'-ty-fF. v. n. [te/tificor, Lat.] 


| 


— — 


— 


2 


TE'STY, t5s'-t3, adj. [te/tie, Fr. teturdo, Ital.] 
Fretful ; peeviſh ; apt to be angry, 
Lead thele 2% rivals ſo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. Shakeſp. 
Muſt I ſtand and crouch under your e humour? 


Shakeſp. 


King Pyrchus cur'd his ſplenetick 

And tefty courticrs with a kick. Hudibrat. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, 7%, pleaſing fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

{ Addiſon, 
Tx'TCnr, tetsh'-y. adj. Froward ; pecvith : 
a corruption of 4% or touchy. 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy.$hak. Rich. III. 

A lilly ſchoolboy, coming to ſay my leſſon to 
the world, that peeviſh and felchy maſter. Graunt. 

TETE A TETE, té't a- tè't. n./. Fr. Cheek 
. by jowl. | 8 

Long before the ſquire and dame 
Are tete a téte. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuſe for companions 2 a tete; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will. Sr⁰]t Miß. 

TE'THER, tcth'-ur, ./. {See TeDper.] A 


” n rior 5 


ſtring by which horſes are held from paſ- 


turing too wide. 
Hamlet is young, 
And with a larger tether he may walk 
Than may be given you. | 
Fame and cenſure with a tether, 
By fate, are always link'd together. Sri N. 


S Bale. 


authority as may be ſufficient to convince the more 
reaſonable part of mankind, and pray what is want - 
ing in the teſtimonies of Jeſus Chriſt? 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
A clerk does not exhibit to the biſhop letters 
miſlive or teſtimonial, teſtifying his good behaviour, 
Ayliſpe, 
TESTIMONY, te&s'-tf-mun-y. . /. [tefti- 
monium, Lat.] | & | 
I. Evidence given ; proof by witneſs. 
The proof of every thing mult be by the teſimony 
of ſuch as the parties produce. Spenſer. 
If I bring you ſufficient Z:fimony, my ten thou- 
ſand ducats are mine. Shaleſp. Cymbeline, 
Evidence is ſaid to ariſe from teſtimony, when 


we depend upon the credit and relation of others 
for the truth or falſehood of any thing. Wilkins. 

I could not anſwer it to the world, if I gave 
not your lordſhip my #/imeny of being the beſt 
huſband, Dryden, 

I muſt bear this ?efimony to Otway's memory, 
that the-paſitons are truly touched in his Venice 
Preſerved. | 


2. Publick evidences. 


9 


of the primitive church. White. 
By his preſcript a ſanctuary is fram'd, 
An ark; and in the ark his ze/limony | 
» "The records of his covenant. Milton. 


3. Open atteſtation; profeſſion. 
Thou for the teſtimony ot truth haſt born 
Univerſal reproach. 
To Te'$TIMONY, t&s'-ty-mAn-y. v. a. To 

witneſs, A word not uicd. 

Let him be but teſtimonied in his own bringings 
forth, and he ſhall appear a ſcholar, a ſtateſman, 
and a ſoldier. Shakeſp, 


TE'STINESS, tés“-ty-nls. 1. / [from teſty.] 
Moroſeneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 

Teſtineſi is a diſpolition or aptneſs to be angry. 

| Locke 


% 


[ze/tudo, Lat.] Reſembling the ſhell of a 
| tortoiſe. | 


5 


Dryden. 


We maintain the uniform feſfimony and tradition 


Milton. 


TESTU'DINATED, tés-tshü“-dy-na-tid. ad}, 
teſtudo, Lat.] Roofed ; arched. | 
TEsTUDINEOUS, tes-tshi-Gdin'- yüs. adj. 


Imagination has no limits; but where it is con- 
fined, we find the ſhortneſs of our tethers,' Stoift, 
To TE THER, tcth'-ur. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To tie up. Rs 5 

TETRA'GONAL, té-träg-gö-nél. adj. Lrdga- 
yo/S-,) Four ſquare. 

From the beginning of the diſeaſe, reckoning on 
unto the ſeventh day, the moon will be in a tetra- 
gonal or quadrate aſpect, that is, four ſigns re- 
moved from that wherein the diſeaſe began ; in 

the fourteenth day it will be in an oppoſite aſpect, 
and at the end of the third ſeptenary tetragonal 
again, | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

TETRAPE'TALOVS, tE-tra-pet'-a-lis. adj. 
[rio 22%; and mera Such flowers as con- 
ſiſt of four leaves round the ſtyle: plants 
having a tetrapetalous flower conſtitute a. 

diſtinct kind. Miller. 

All the 7etrapetalous ſiſiquoſe plants are alkaleſ- 

cent. | Arbutbnot. 

'TE'TRARCH, te'-trirk. 7. 

tetrarque, Fr. Tieagx»;.] A Roman governour 
of the fourth part of a province. : 
£ All the earth, 
Her kings and tetrarchs, are their tributaries: 
People and nations pay them hourly ſtipends. B. Jonſi 

TETRA'RCHATE, t6-tri'r-kit. 

TE'TRARCHY, tCt-trir-ky. - ö a. . 
Cralkagxla.] 
fourth part of a province. 

TETRA'STICK, tE-tras'-tik, 2. /. lragagieg.] 
An epigram or ſtanza of four verſes. 

'The Zetraflick obliged Spenſer to extend his 
ſenſe to the length of four lines, which would have 
been more cloſely confined in the couplet. Pope. 

TE TRICAL, tEt'-ry-kel. adj. Itetricus, Lat. 

TE TRICOUS, tit r Kös. | tetrigue, Fr.] 

Froward; perverſe; ſour. | | 

In this the ttrical baſſa finding him to excel, 

gave him as a rare gift to Solyman. 
3 Knolles Hiſtory of the Turks. 

T&'TTER, tet -ttir. u. / vaio A ſcab; 
a ſcurf; a ringworm. | - 

A. molt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 

Moſt lazar like, with vile and loatliſome cruſt, 


2 
> 


All my ſmooth body.  _ Shateſp. Hamlet. 
A "I tetter on their pelts will Ri Dryden. 
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Tw, tY. 1. /. [fowe a hempen rope, Dut.). 


1. Materials for any thing. Sinner. 
2. An iron chain. | Ainſworth. | 


To Tew, to. v. a. ſrapin, Sax.] To work; 
to beat ſo as to ſoften : of leather we fay 


TE WEL, th-Hl, . / [tnyau or tural, Fr. 


To Te'wTAw, tä“-tâ. v. a. [formed from 
teav by reduplication.] To beat; to break. | 


A 


o 


Tex, tékst'. 1. /. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat. 
4. That on which a comment is written. 


which are home and appoſite to his caſe. South. 
rr, teks'=tll. adi. I fextilis, Lat. 


| _ tranſverſe, as in the warp and woof of textiles. 


Te'/xTMAN, tikst'-m*n. 1. J. [text and man.] 


TE“XTRINE, teks'-trin. adj. [textrina, Lat.) 


2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 


TE'xruxk, t ks'-tshur. u. /. Itextus, Lat.] 
. The act of weaving. 


* 


2. A web; a thing woven 


* 2 


in a literal or catechiſtical form of ſpeech, but are 


+ 2 


o tau. 


In the back of the forge, againſt the fire-place, 
is fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it 
about five inches long, called a envel, or tervel iron, 
which comes through the back of the forge; into 

this tezvel is placed the bellows. Moxeun. 


The method and way of watering, pilling, 
breaking, and tezotazving of hemp and flax, is a 
particular buſineſs. Mortimer, 


We expect your next 
Should be no comment, but a text, 
To tell how modern beaſts are vext. 
2. A ſentence of ſcripture. 
| In religion a 
What errour, but ſome ſober brow _ Rely 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text ? Shaleſp. 
Some prime articles of faith are not delivered 


Waller. 


collected and concluded by argumentation out of 
ſentences of ſcripture, and by comparing of ſundry 
texts with one another. Mlite. 
His mind he ſhould fortify with ſome few texts, 


4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies; combi- 


THAN, than'. adv. Fanne, Sax.] A particle 


# 


1-11 -A 


nation of parts. 
Spirit 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air. Milton. 

While the particles continue entire, they may 
compoſe bodies of the ſame nature and texture 
now, with water and earth compoſed of entire 
particles in the beginning. Newton, 


placed in compariſon after the comparative 
adjective or adverb, noting a leſs degree of 
the quality compared in the word that fol- 
lowsthan: as, Monarchy is betterthan anarchy. 
T he hawk flies more ſwiftly than the pigeon. 
Were we not better to fall. once with virtue, 
Than draw a wretched and diſhonour'd breath? 
Ben FJonſon. 
More true delight in that ſmall ground, 
Than in poſſeſſing all the earth was found. Dan?el. 
never met with a more unhappy conjuncture 
of affairs, than in the buſineſs of that unſortunate - 
earl. King Charles. 
I love you for nothing more than for the juſt 
eſteem you have for all the ſons of Adam. Suit. 
THANE, than. 1. /. [ FJegn, Sax.] An old title 
of honour, perhaps equivalent to baron. 
By Sinel's death I know I *m Hane of Glamis; 


To THANK, thänk“. v. a. [Yancian, Sax. danc- 
ken, Dut. thanken, Germ.] 

1. To return acknowledgments for any fa- 
vour or kindneſs. | 


— 


Woven; capable of being woven. 
The placing of the tangible parts in length or 


: Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The materials of them were not from any herb, 


as other textiles, but from a ſtone called amiantus. 
Wilkins. 


A man ready in quotation of texts. 
Men's daily occaſions require the doing of a 
thouſand things, which it would puzzle the beſt 
Par oor” to bethink himſelf of a ſentence 
in the Bible, clear enough to ſatisfy a ſcrupulous | 
conſcience of the lawfulneſs of. Sanderſon. 


Relating to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice, how newly-hatched 

maggots, not the parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits 

no web, nor hath any zextrine art, can convolve ' 

the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the thread it 

_ weaves from its body. 25 Derbam. 
TexTUARIST, téks'-tshü-Er- Ist. 

TE'xTUARY, teks-tshti-er-y. * 5 1. þ 


ſtextuaire, Fr. from text.] One ready in 


in ſcripture. 5 1 y e | 
TE/xTUARY, teks'-tshii-er-y. adv, [from text.] 
1, Contained in the text. Fes 
le extends the excluſion unto twenty days, 
which in the textuary ſenſe is fully accompliſhed 
Yn Brown. 


the text of ſcripture ; a divine well verſed 


I ſee no ground why this reaſon ſhould be fex- 
tuary to ours, or that God intended him an uni- 
verſal headſhip. Glanville. 


„* 

Skins, although a natural habit unto all before 
the invention of texture, were ſomething more 
unto Adam. . ; Brown, 


Others, far in the graſſy dale, 
Their humble texture weave. Thomſon's Spring. 
3. Manner of weaving with reſpe& either to 
form or matter.. 5 
-- Under ſtate of richeſt texture ſpread. Milton. 


But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives. 
Shakefp. | 


TH A 


5 than l ſul remembrance of his deat 


F 


h, 

. : Comm; 
Be thankful unto him, and blef; his - . cher. 
Pſalm t. 


In favour, to uſe men with much d 
good ; for it maketh the perſons 
thankful, and the reit more ofticious. Bay”, r= 
; Live, thou great encourager of 2 1 
Live ever in our thankful hearts, "Di 
THANKFULLY, thank-fil-v, ods, [how 
thankful.) With lively and grateful N 
of good received. 
FILES is better than the open air; take jt bla. 
Fully. Shak 
If you have liv'd, take thankfully the vaſt: 
Make, as you can, the ſvrect remembranc: 1 
Dryis 
Out of gold, how to draw as many Gifting, 
ſtances as I can ſeparate from vitriol, 1 ſhall x, 
thankfully learn. X * 
THANKFULNESsS, thänk“fül-nls. n. /. [fron 
tharkful.] Gratitude ; lively ſenſe vr Ra 
acknowledgment of good received, f 
He ſcarcely would give me thanks for he 
had done, for fear that tankfulns/; might haven 
introduction of reward. 8 81 
Will you give me this maid your daughter! 
As Ireely, fon, as God did give her me, 
Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankful, 
| Stakh, 
The celebration of theſe holy myſterics be 
ended, retire with all thankfulneſs of heart for hn 
ing been admitted to that heavenly feaſt. Tay, 
Thankfulneſs and ſubmiſſion make us happy, 


fenſ 


* 


The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly fought, 
He would have well become this place, and grac'd 
The tbankings of a king. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
| For your ſtubborn anſwer 
The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. 
Ss | | Shatkeſp. 
We thank God always for you. 2 7%. i. 3. 
He was ſo true a father of his country, 
To thank me for defending ev'n his foes, 


2. It is uſed often in a contrary or. ironical 
ſenſe. | 
Ill fare our anceſtor impure ! 
For this we may thank Adam. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliſs, 
And thank yourſelf, if aught ſhould fall amiſs. 
8 Dryden. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, they may thank themſelves, becauſe 
they came ſo late into the treaty; and, that they 
came ſo late, they may thank the Whigs, whole 
falſe repreſentations they believed. Stoift. 


THraNk ,thank'. 


Becauſe they were his ſubjects. Dryd. Span. Fryar. | 


Mil, ton. 


n. J. [Sancar, Sax. dancke, | 


THA'NKLESS, thank'-lls. adj. [from thank, 


1. Unthankful ; ungrateful ; making no . 
knowledgment. 
Leſt ſo great good as he for her had wrong, 
Should die unknown, and buried be in lat 
thought. Shan, 
| That ſhe may fee! 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a tankleſs child. Shake/p. King In, 
One grateful woman to thy fame ſupply'd 3 
What a whole Zhan, land to his deny'd. 5 
2. Not deſerving, or not likely to gain thank. 
The contracting and extending the lines 24 
ſenſe of others, if the firſt authors might ſpeak i 
themſelves, would appear a than ke{; office, Nau 
Wage ſtill their wars, 
And bring home on thy breaſt more tb ar 
ET | Craſez, 
THA'NKLESSNESS, thänk“-I&s-nls. 2. / [fol 
thankle/s.] Ingratitude; failure to acknon 
ledge good received. 


1 nt 


'THANKs, thinks”. 


gratitude. 
verbal acknowledgment, gratitude of real 
repayment. It is ſeldom uſed in the ſin- 
gular. IN 
The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks, Shak, 
_ Happy be Theſeus, our renowned duke. 
— Thanks, good Egeus, what 's the news? Shak, 
The fool ſaith, I have no thank for all my good 


deed ; and they that cat my bread ſpeak evil of me. | 


Ecclus. XX. 16. 

He took bread; and gave thanks to God in pre- 
ſence of them all. Adi, xxvii. 35, 
' Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 


1 Corinthians, xv. 


Some embrace ſuits which never mean to deal 
effectually in them; but they will win a tank, or 


take a reward. 8 Bacon. 
For this to th' infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks. . | Milton. 


THA/NKFUL, thänk-fäl. adj. [Banexul, Sax. 


Full of gratitude; ready to acknowledge 
good received. : 


A eil of richeſt texture wrought ihe wears, Popes 


Dut.] Acknowledgment. 
paid for fayour or kindneſs ; expreſſion of | 3 
Thanks is commonly uſed of | THANKO FFERING, 


1. | 


Not t' have written then, ſeems little les 
Than worſt of civil vices, bn ag.. DI 
thänk-If-fer- ug. »/ 
| © [thank and offering.) Offering paid in x. 
| knowledgment of mercy. 

A thouſand thankoffer ings are due to that r 
vidence which has delivered our nation from tis 
abſurd iniquities. 2 


\ FHANKSGI'VING, thinks'-glv-Ing. 7. . [#691 
and give.) Celebration of mercy. 
Theſe ſacred hymns Chriſtianity hath uff 
to itſelf, the other being ſongs too of 1 
than ſſgiving, wherewith as we ſerve God, * 
Jews likewiſe. 5 4 2 
Of old there were ſongs of praiſe and — 
giving unto God. Nebemiab . 
We ſhould acknowledge our obligation? 5 
for the many favours we receive, by 7 | 
raiſes and thank/piving. 4 
The e ec of all Chriſtian * 2 
and ſtates, in appointing and keeping e 5 
than ſgiving and humiliation, is We 5 
to prove, that in the common ſenſe ol pot 
it is not forbidden in dere ger 165 


93 


# 
" 
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THA | 
err, think -wör⸗ th F. 4j. (i ban 


Y 47 7 8 s 4a 
5s 422 nanity.] Deſerving gratitude ; meri- 
: 1 thy, if a man endure griet. 
| 429 51 1 55 I Pet. ii. 19. 

Ik love be compell'd, and cannot chuſe, 
How can it grateful or thankworthy prove ? Davies.” 


thärm'. v. [eapm, Sax. darm, 
e gut.] Inteſtines twiſted for ſeve- 
ue: A 
79 thit'. pronoun. [thata, Goth. Fæx, 
g8ax. dat, Dut. ] . E 
Not this, but the other. 
by | me by that means I told you. SB. 


He wins | 
N Octavia, not only that, 
That were excufable, that and thouſands more 
of ſemblable import, but he hath wag'd 
New wars againſt Pompey.  Shateſp. 
2, Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
br mark that is ſet before him. Perkins. 
You ' rue the time 


Nothing they but duſt can ſhow, 
Or bones thut haſten to be ſo. + 
When there is no ſuch evident certainty as to 


2 judgment that is equal and impartial muſt decline 
to the greater probabilities. Wilkins, 
„ Who; relating to an antecedent perſon. 


Tickel, 

. It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition 
of a word or words foregoing. | 

I'll know your buſinels, that I will. Shak, HIV. 


That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Saints that taught and led the way to heaven, 


_ Corley. | 


take away all kind of doubting; in ſuch caſes, | 


| 2, Noting indication, . 
The ſinner makes an aberration from the ſcope 5 8 


"A 
12. In that. Becauſe in conſequence of. 


but in that they are publiſhed. 
THAT, that'. conjunction. 
1. Becauſe, i 
It is not that I love you leſs 
Than when before your feet I lay; 
But to prevent the ſad increaſe 
Of hopeleſs love, I keep away. Waller. 
Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. 


Hooker. 


Corvley, 
2. Noting a conſequence. 


That he ſhould dare to do me this diſgrace ! 
Is fool or coward writ upon my face ? 

The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do 
ſometimes ſo far influence the expreſſions in theſe 
epiitles, that one may oblerve the force of the He- 
brew conjugations. + Locke, 


We anſwered, that we held it ſo agreeable, as 
we both forgot dangers paſt and fears to come, that 
we thought an hour ſpent with him was worth 
years of our former life. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

In the midſt of this darkneſs they ſaw ſo much 


immediately to the ſtars. Heylyn. 
1 have ſhewed before, that a mere poſſibility to 
the contrary can by no means hinder a thing from 


| THATCH, thatsh'. n. /. Face, Sax. ftraw, | 
Skinner, from Fac a roof; in Iſland. thak, 


being highly credible. Wilkins. 
4. Noting a final end. 
Treat it kindly, that it may 
Wich at leaſt with us to ſtay. Coꝛvley. 


Things are preached not in that they are taught, 


Dryden. | 


light, as to believe that when they died they went | 


THE 


O Solitude! romantick maid, - | 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted fide, 

Or by the Nile's coy fource abide, 
Or, ſtarting from a half year's fleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or Tadmor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 
Or in yon roofleſs cleiiter play; 
Thee, fond nymph ! again 1 woo, 
And again thy ſteps purſue. Grainger, 
2. To remit the cold which had cauſed froſt, 


To THAW, thi'. v. a. To melt what was 
congealed. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phœbus' fire ſcarce thawvs the iſicles. Shak. 
Think not that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 
That will be taw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. S. Fulius 
| My love. is that'd, $ 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, | 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. Shakeſp. 
She can unlock 6 
The claſping charm, and tha the numbing ſpell. 
Milton. 


Cæſar. 


Burnifh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſcem'd to thaw-the freezing air. 


Dryden. 


.Her icy heart is thaw'd. Granville. 


THA, tha. 1. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 
A man of my kidney, that am as ſubje& to 
heat as butter; a man of continual diſſolution and 


thaw. | Shale p. 
Hardens his ſtubborn heart, but {till as ice 


8 
bs 


They ſaid, What is hat to us? ſee thou to that. 
 Mattherv. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. I Cor. vi. 8. 
Yet for all that, when they be in the land of 
their enemies I will not caſt them away. 
| | Leviticus, xxvi. 44. 
Me muſt direct our prayers to right ends; and 
bas either iu reſpect of the prayer itſelf, or the 
things we pray for. 
They weep, as if they meant 
That way at leaſt proud Nabas to prevent. Cooley, 
This runick ſubject will occur upon that of 
poetry, | ay \ Temple. 
What is inviting in this ſort of poetry, proceeds 
not ſo much from the idea of a country life itſelf, 
as from that of its tranquillity, Pope. 
5. Oppoſed to this, as the other to one. 
This is not fair; nor profitable bat; 
Nor t' other queſtion proper for debate. 


6. When this and that relate to foregoing 
words, this 18 referred like Hic or cecy to the 
latter, and that like ille or cela to the former. 

In this ſcale gold, in t' other fame does lie, 


Ihe weight of that mounts this fo high. Cooley. 


9. Such as. : | 
By religion is meant a living up to thoſe prin- 
ciples, that is, to act conformably to our beſt rea- 
ſon, and to live as becomes thoſe who believe a 
God and a future ſtate. _ — Tillotſon. 
. That which; what. 
Sir, 1 think the meat wants that I have, 


—-Baſting, Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 
9. The thing. 


hand ſhall get. Numbers, vi. 21. 
ile made that art which was a rage. Conley. 
10. The thing which then was. 
4 Secure proud Nabas flept, 


And dreamt, vain man, of that day's barb'rous 
ſport. 1 


AI, A way of eminence. 
: his is that Jonathan, the joy and grace 

3 That Jonathan, in whom does mixt 8 80 
All that fond mothers wiſh, | Cowley, 


2 Hence love himfelf, that tyrant of my days. 
„„ 2 | Corvley. 


Corvley. 


Duty of Man. 


Dryden's Perſius. 


The Nazarite hath vowed, beſides that that his 


| 


Mr. Lye.] Straw laid upon the top of a 
houſe to keep out the weather. 
Hard by a ſtye, beneath a roof of thatch, 
Dweit Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baikets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyiter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaiſe. Pope. 
A piough-boy, who has never ſeen any thing 
but thatched houſes, naturally imagines that tbatch 
belongs to the very nature of a houſe. Watts. 
Then came roſy Health from her cottage of 
thatch, 
Where never phyſician had lifted the latch. Smart. 


To THATCH, thatsh'. v. a. [Faccian, Sax.) 
To cover as with ſtray. 
Make falſe hair, and thatch 


Shateſp. 
Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes tiled 
or thatched. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


hold 
The palace thatch'd with ſtraw. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris | 
Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories : 
A lyrick ode would flate, a catch 
Would tile, an epigram would #hatch, Swift. 


THra'TCHER, thatsh'-ur. x. /. [from thatch.] 
One whoſe trade is to cover houſes with 
ſtraw. | | | 

You merit new employments daily ; 
Our thatcher, ditcher, gard*ner, baily.  Swift., | 
Aſh is univerſal timber; it ſerves the ſoldier, 
ſcaman, carpenter, thatcher, and huſbandman. 


Mortimer. 
To Tüaw, tha'. v. n. [Fapan, Sax. degen, 
Dat”. 
1. To grow liquid after congelation ; to melt. 
When thy melted maid | 
- His letter at thy pillow hath laid: 
If thon begin'ſt to h for this, 
May my name ſtep in. | 
; It on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin ſeems 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


Your. poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. 


Then Rome was poor, and there you might be- 


3. Sometimes he is.cut off. 


More harden'd after tha. 
2. Warmth ſuch as liquifies congelation. 
I was the prince's jeſter, and duller than a great 

thaw. Sbakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 

| That cold country where diſcourſe doth freeze 
in the air all winter, and may be heard in the next 
ſummer, or at a great thaw. Wilkins.s Math, Mag. 
When ſharp froſts had long conſtrain'd the earth, 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, | 

Firſt the tender blade peeps. . Dryden. 
THE, the and the. article. de, Dut. )] 

1. The article noting a particular thing. 
Vour ſon has paid a ſoldier's debt: 

He only liv'd but till he was a man 

The which no ſooner had his proweſs conſirm'd, 

In the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 

But like a man he dy'd. Sale ſp. Macbeth. 

He put him in mind of the long pretence he had 
to be groom of the hed-chamber, for the which he 
could not chuſe but ſay, that he had the queen's 
promiſe. 5 Clarendon. 

Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, | 

- - Unhappy till ze laſt, the kind releaſing knell. Corvley, 
I ell march the muſes, Hannihal. 

The fair example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; | 
Above the ſtars let thy bold muſick ſound, 
Thy humble neſt build on e ground. 

Te fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton, 
Night ſhades Ve groves, and all in ſilence lie, 
All but che mournful Philomel and 1. Pope. 
2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in 
verſe. | 2 wa 

Who had t eſpecial engines been to rer 

His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. Daniel. 
7% adorning thee with ſo much art 

Is but a barb'rous {kill ; | 

Iii like the pgis'ning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill. ; 


Cowley . 


Cowley, 


Corvley, 
In this ſcale gold, in other fame does lie. Corley. 


Having let that ice thazo of itſelf, and frozen 


0 


the liquor a ſecond time, we could not diſcern any 


Of ancient pile; all elſe deep ſnow and ice. Milt. 


| cording to the French idiom. 


The longer {in hath kept puſleſſion of the heart, 
the harder it will be to drive it out. Duty of Man, 


5. In the following paſſage the is uſed ac- 


As 


2 + 
* 2 6 
* jr 4 { 
„ 1:S 

5 fi N # 
a+; 

% 

Milton. 1 

P o 5 4 

9 


4. It is uſed by way of conſequentizl reference. | 


n 
As all the eonſiderable governments afrng the 
Alps are commonwealths, ſo it is a conſtitution 


tbe moſt adapted of any to the poverty of theſe 


countries. Addiſon on Italy. 


THEA'TRAL, thé,-A-tràl. adj. [theatral, Fr. 
_ theatralis, Lat.) Belonging to-a theatre. 


THe'ATRE, the'-i-thr. n. /. (theatre, Fr. 


* 


theatrum, Lat.] | 
1. A place in which ſhews 
playhouſe. 
This wiſe and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play. Shateſp. As you like it. 
When the boats came within ſixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themſelves all bound, yet ſo as 
they might go about, ſo as they all ſtood as in a 
_ theatre beholding this light. Bacon. 
2. A place riſing by ſteps or gradations like 
a theatre. 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. 
- In the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native theatre, which, riſing flow, | 
By juſt degrees o'erlook'd the ground below. Dry. 
No theatres of oaks around him rife, - 


- 


Milton. 


Whoſe roots earth's centre touch, whoſe heads the | 


ſkies, | Harte. 

THEA'TRICAL, the-At'-try-kel, ? al; 
THEA'TRICK, the-at"-trik. 25 

[tbeatrum, Lat.] Scenick ; ſuiting a thea- 

tre ; pertaining to a theatre. 

Theatrical forms ſtickle hard for the prize of re- 

ligion : a diſtorted countenance is made the mark 
of an upright heart, Decay of Piety. 

Load ſome vain church with old #h-atrick ſtate, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 


TuxATRIALIY, thè-ät'-try-kél-F. adv. 
{from theatrical.] In a manner ſuiting the 


1 | 
Dauntleſs her look, her geſture proud, 
Her voice theatrically loud. Pope. 


THEE, the', the oblique fingular of thou. 
| Poet and ſaint, to thee alone were giv'n 
The two moſt ſacred names of earth and heav'n. 
. Cowley, | 
Tur, theft". 2. .. (from thief] 
2. The act of ſtealing. 
Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of 
another man's goods againſt the owner's know- 
ledge or will. Coroell, 
His thefts were too open; his filching was like 
an unſkilful ſinger, he kept not time. | 
gots Shatkeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| Their nurfe Euriphile, 2” 
Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſe children, 
| 5 9hakeſp. 
Deceit in trade, a ſecret theft + extortion, an im- 
pudent Zheft. Holyday, 
The thefts upon the public can be looked into 
and puniſhed. Davenant, 
2. The thing ſtolen. | - | 
the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, 
whether ox, als, or ſheep, he ſhall reſtore double. 
| e Exodus, XXii. 4. 


of them, Sax. 
the pronoun poſſeſſive, from 


”—_— 


TukIR, ther, pronoun. Jeona 
r. Of them 

The round world ſhould have ſhook 
Lions into civil ſtreets, and citizens into tbeir dens. 
: „ Sbhakeſp. 

For the Italians, Dante had begun to 
language in verſe before Boccace, who likewiſe re- 
ceived no little help from his maiter Petrarch ; but 
the reformation of Weir proſe was wholly owing 
to Boccace, Shag ; Dryden. 
. 2+ Theirs is uſed when any thing co 
conſtruction between the poſſeſſive and 
ſubſtantive. 


| 


Prayer we always have in * power to beſtow, 
Hooker. | 


nnd they never in theirs to reſuſe. 


| Þ 


= 


file their 


mes in 


| 


are exhibited; a by 


| 


| 


; 


| 


| 


| THEMSELVES, thém-s 


2 


| 


| 


| 


; 


1 
| 


THE. 


which the Egyptians did to theirs, 
The penalty to thy tranſgreſſion due, 
And due to theirs, which out of thine will 


Rakigh. 


grow. 
Milton. 
Nothing but the name of zeal appears 
*T wixt our beſt actions and the worſt of theirs, 
| Denham, 
Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their 
cares; | | 
The fault is more their language's than zheirs. 
7 Roſcommon. 
Which eſtabliſhed law of theirs ſeems too ſtrict 
at firſt, becauſe it excludes all ſecret intrigues. Dryd. 
And, reading, wiſh like #heirs our fate and fame. 
; Pope. 
THEm, them', the oblique of 7hey, 
The materials of tbe»: were not from any herd, 
| Wilkins. 
THEME, the'm. 2. ,. ſtheme, Fr. from Siwa.] 


1. A ſubject on which one ſpeaks or writes. 
| _ Every object of our idea is called a theme, whe- 


ther it bea being or not being. Watts. 
Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the ſwelling at | 
Of the imperial theme. gbakeſp. Macbeth. 
When a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. Shahkeſp. Cymbeline. 
O!] could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme : | 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflow ing full. 
| Denham. 
Whatever near Eurota's happy ſtream, 
With laurels crown'd, had been Apollo's eme. 


They gave the ſame names to their own idols | 


T-HE 


Had not men been farcd + 


b * 
Then had our lances pierc'd the e blind, 


treach'rous Word, 


Had fate ſo pleas'd 1 had been eldeſt bon ven. 
And iben without a crime the crownhad worn 5 
If all this be fo, ben man has a natural fr. 4: a 


4 


Locle, 


| 


4. Therefore; for this reaſon. 
Whites then the apoſtle moves us to ur 
moves us alſo to an endeavour to it, he 
upon us as well a diſcovery, 


ſhewing us not only the end, b 


ity, and 
beſtowz 
as an exhiortaticn 
ut alſo the mean; 
If hen his providence Hay 
Out of our evil ſeck to bring forth good. 1M, 
Now Zhen be all thy weighty cares away, 1 
Thy jealouſies and fears; and, While you may 
To peace and ſoft repoſe give all the day. Bug, 
5. At another time: as now and then, at ons 
time and other. | 
| Now ſhaves with level wing the deep, then ſoarz. 
: | Mi. tos, 
One while the maſter is not aware of What ;; 
done, and ther in other caſes it may fall out to be 
his own act. EE 
6. That time: it has here the effect of a noun 
Till then who knew ; 
The force of thoſe dire arms ? Miihe. 


T'HENCE, thens', adv. (contracted, according 


„ At One 


to Minſbieav, from there hence.] 


t. From that place. 
Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid. Milly, 
Surat he took, and hence preventing fame, 


Roſcommon. 
Though Tyber'sſtreams immortal Rome behold; 
Though foaming Hermus fwells with tides of gold, 
From heav'n itſelf though ſeven-fold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows; 
Theſe now ne more ſhall be the muſe's -hemes, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams, Pope. 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on any 
topick. | : 
Forcing the empty wits of children to compoſe 
themes, verſes, and orations. Milton. 
3. The original word whence others are de- 
rived. | . | 
Let ſcholars daily reduce the words to their ori- 
ginal or theme, to the firſt caſe of nouns, or firſt 
tenſe of verbs. Wtts. 


THEY 


elv'z. u. ſ. [See 

and SELF,}] | 

1. Theſe very perſons : in this ſenſe it is no- 
minative. | | 


made themſelves worthy to ſuffer it. 


2. The oblique caſe of they and /etves. 
They open to themſelves at length the way. Milt. 


certain, may not yet be capable ofthe ſame kind 

- or degree of evidence as to us. Wilkins, 

Waken children out of ſleep with a low call, 

and give them kind uſage till they come perfectly 
to themſelves. i 


Dut.)] 

1. At that time. | 
The then biſhop of L 

on his majeſty throughout that whole journey. 


Thee, then a boy, with my arms J laid. Dryden. 


ſoon afterwards. | 
If an herb be cut off from the roots in winter, 


will become very big in ſummer. Bacon s Nat, Hift. 
3. In that eaſe; in conſequence. | 
If God's immediate ſpeaking and writing argu- 


| 


* 


ueth them to be temporary. White. 


1 


Whatſoever evil befalleth in that, hem ſelves have | 
Hooker, 


| 


Such things as in themſelves are equally true and | 


8 N = Cocke. þ 
THEN, then. adv. [than, Goth. Van, Sax. dan, | 


ondon, Dr. Laud, attended | 
Clarendon. | 


2. Afterwards ; immediately afterwards ; 


and then the carth be trodden down hard, the roots 


eth precepts, thus ſpoken or written, to be perpe- | . 
tually moral; then his not writing of precepts ar- 


By quick and painful marchesthither came, D:y7 
27 ĩðEſ ONE 
There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days, 
| ; Tjaiab, lxy, 
3. For that reaſon. | 
Not to fit idle with ſo great a gift 
Uſeleſs, and thence ridiculous, about him, Milt. As, 
4. From thence is a barbarous expreſſion, therce 
implying the ſame; yet it wants not good 
authorities. 
From therice; from him, whoſe daughter 
His tears proclaim'd his parting with her; thence 
We have croſs'd, Shakſp, 
There plant eyes, all miſt from therce 
Purge and diſperſe. | 
THENCEFORTH, theEns/-forth. 
and forth.) 
I. From that time. 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T' ambitious Rome. | Spenſer, 
They. ſhall be placed in Leinſter, and have land 
given them to live upon, in ſuch fort as ſhall be- 
come good ſubjects, to labour henceforth for their 
living, Spcnſer on Ireland. 
Wrath ſhall be no more by 
Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. Mil. 
2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption, 
though it has crept into books where i 
| - ought not to be found. 
. Avert 
His holy eyes; reſolving from therceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Mil. 
Men. grow acquainted with theſe ſelf-evident 
truths upon their being propoſed ;. but whoſoever 
does ſo, finds in himſelf that he then begins to 
know a propoſition which he knew not before, and 
which from thencefo: th he never queſtions. Locle. 
* THEXCEFO'RWARD, thèns- for- werd. ad. 
[thence and forward.) On from that time. 
When he comes to the Lord's table, every co” 
munĩeant proſeſſes to repent, and promiſes to) 2 
a new life thence for ard | Kettirnoens 
HEO/CRACY, th&-6k-kri-sf. 1. / 76 
cratie, Fr. Ss. and uc«Ttw.] Governmen 
immediately ſuperintended by God. oy; 
The characters of the reign i Chriſt = . i 
Juſtice, peace, and divine preſence C 
which 2 called theecracy, Burnet's Theo, of Shen 
| 'TH EOCRA Ic A 


Milt, 
adv, [thence 


N 


le. 
* 


1 
| l 


Ar 
een, med krdt- tik. 44, 

e Fr. from theocracy.] Relating 
to a government adminiſtered by God. 


ernment is neither human nor angelical, 
X 1 . ly tbeocratical. Burnet's Th:0. of the Earth. 


Teo DOLITE, th&-6d'-6-lit. u. /. A mathe- 


matical inſtrument for taking heights and 
diſtances. N | 
op OnY, thé-oͤg-gö-ny. N. . [ theogone, 
Fr, $:2ym.] The generation of the gods. 
OE Bailey. 
',0GBR, the-61'-16-jur. 
Tagge elan, th&-4-16'-dzhen. ; 1. J. 


[theologien, Fr. theologus, Lat.] A divine; a | 


r of divinity. | 
. deßle places erected only for 
religion by defending oppreſſions. Hayward. 

They to their viands fell: nor ſeemingly | 
The angel, nor in miſt, the common gloſs 
Of theologians, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger. 
een, the-0-10dzh'-y-kel. adj. 
{theologique, Fr. theologia, Lat.] Relating to 
the ſcience of divinity. 5 5 ö 
Although ſome pens have only ſymbolized the 
ſume from the myſtery of its colours, yet are there 
other affections might admit of zbeologice! allu- 
ſions. Brown. 
They generally are extracts of ?heologicul and 
moral ſentences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical and 
= other authors. : Swift. 
W Tx:0L0'G1iCALLY,the-6-10dzh'-J-kel-y. adv. 
| [from theological.] According to the princi- 


_ ples of theology. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


THE 


[ Many obſervations go to the making up of one 
theorem, which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, 
muſt be of many years growth. 


may draw fome conciuſions. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
125 EMA'TICAL, the'-G-re-mat”- 
-kel. 
| THEOREMA'TICK, the&-6-r6-mit"”-Ik. 
| 'THEORE/MICK, the-o-rem/-lk. | 
[from theorem.] Compriſed in theorems; 
conſiſting in theorems. 
Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the con- 
ceptions we have of things, is negative or poſitive, 
Grew. 


adj. 


THEORE TICAL, the-0-ret'-y-kel..} _,. 
THreEoORE'TICK, the-0-ret'-Ik, wh 
[theoretique, Fr. from Sewerrmog] 
| THEO'RICAL, the-or'-y-kel, ? 1; 
TukoRIcR, the-or'-ik. 3 1 | 
[theorique, Fr. from Jsvgla.] | 
Speculative ; depending on theory or ſpe- 
culation ; termination in theory or ſpecu- 
lation; not practical. | 
When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To fteal his ſweet and honied ſentences : 
go that the act and practick part of life 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorique. Shaleſp. 
The theorical part of the inquiry being inter wo- 
ven with the hiſtorical conjeRures, the philoſophy 
of colours will be promoted by indiſputable expe- 
riments. 
For theoretical learning and ſciences, there is 


Txto'LOGIST, the-oV-10-dzhist. } we 

Taz'0LOGUE, the-0-16g, ts 
[theologns, Lat.] A divine; one ſtudious in 
the ſcience of divinity. 


The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, 
friars, and ſchool-men, call all temporal buſineſs, | 


of wars, embaſſages, ſhirrery, which is under ſne- 
riffries. Feet Bacon 4 Ejjays. 
A theologue more by need than genial bent; 
Int'reſt in all his actions was diſcern'd. Dryden. 
It is no more an order, according to popiſn 
theologifts, than the prima tonſura, they allowing 
only ſevenecclefiaſticaltheologifis. Aylife's Parerg on. 


1 THEOLOGY, the-61-16-dzhy. 2 %. [theologie, | 


Fr. See, ] Divinity. | 
The whole drift of the ſcripture of God, what 
is it but only to teach theology ? Theology, what is 


it but the ſcience of things divine ? Hooker. 


She was moſt dear to the king in regard of her | 


knowledge in languages, in zbcology, and in phi- 


loſophy. Hayward. 
The oldeſt writers of zbeology were of this mind. 
| Tillotſon, 


= ſH:o'macnisr, the-6'-mik-ist. x. . He 
; who fights againft the gods. Bailey. 
Tuxo'uAchv, the- & mäk-F. 1. /. [Se S. and 
#45.) The fight againſt the gods by the 
. gizats, * © Bailey 
Taro, the-0'r-b8. 1. /. [ziorba, Ital. tuor be, 
1 A large lute for playing a thorough 
baſs, uſed by the Italians. Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a ſong, | 
And a well tun'd cher hung 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain 
His tugg'd ears ſuffer'd, with a ſtrain. Buller. 
THEOREM, the'-0-rem. 1. /. [theoreme, Fr. 
wen] A poſition laid down as an ac- 
knowledged truth. : 
PE at, found this the head theorem of all their 
| Gilcourſes, who plead forthe change of eccleſiaſtical 
gpreroment in England, we hold it neceſſary that 
the proo.s thereof be weighed. Hooker. 
1 e chief points of morality are no leſs demon- 
wie than mathematicks; nor is the ſubtilty 
EFeattT in moral theorems than in mathematical. 


More Divine Dialogues, 


| THEORE/TICALLY, theE-6-ret'-y-kEl-y. adv. 


Graunt, 
7 Here are three theorems, that from thence we | 


Boyle on Colours. | 


THE 
| If they come to ſojourn at my bouſe, 
I'll not be there. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 
In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous diſcord dwell ; 


Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care, 
And mad ambition ſhall attend her there, 


Pope. 


2. It is oppoſed to here. | 
To fee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee 


— 


thee berc, to ſee thee there. Shakeſp. Merry Wives. 
Could their reliſhes be as different there as they 
are here, yet the manna in heaven will ſuit every 


| palate. 6 Locke. 
Darkneſs there might well ſeem twilight here. 
Milton. 


3. An exclamation directing ſomething at a 


| diſtance. 
Your fury hardens me, 


A guard there; ſeize her. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


4. It is uſed at the beginning of a ſentence 
with the appearance of a nominative caſe, 
but ſerves only to throw the nominative be- 
hind the verb: as, a man came, or there 
came a man. It adds however ſome em- 
phaſis, which, like many other idioms in 
every language, muſt be learned by cuſtom, 
and can hardly be explained, It cannot al- 
ways be omitted without harſhneſs : as, in 
old times there auas a great king. 

For reformation of errour there were tliat thought 
it a part of chriſtian charity to inſtruct them. Hooler. 
There are delivered in holy ſcripture many 
weighty arguments for this doctrine. White. 
There cannot in nature be a ſtrength ſo great, 


nothing yet complete Burners Theory of the Earth. 


[from Heoreticł.] 26. 4 
THro/rICALLY, the-or'-y-kel-p. adv.[from 

theorick.) 5 
Speculatively; not practically. 


jective.] Speculation, not practice. 
The bookiſh theorict, 

Wherein the toga'd conſuls can propoſe 

As maſterly as he; meer-prattle without practice 

Is all his ſoldierſhip. Shakeſp. Othello. 
THrt'onr1sT, th&-6-rist. x. /. [from theory] A 
ſpeculatiſt; one given to ſpeculation. | 

The greateſt zbcorifis have given the preference 
to ſuch a government as that which obtains in 
this kingdom. Addiſon.” 
THEORY, the'-6-ry. . ſ. [zheorie, Fr. Yewgia,)] | 

Speculation ; not practice; ſcheme ; plan 

or ſyſtem yet ſubſiſting only in the mind. 

If they had been themſelves to execute their 
own theory in this church, they would have ſeen, 
being nearer. 

In making gold, the means hitherto propounded 
to effect it are in the practice full of errour, and 
in the theory full of unſound imagination. 

Bacon s Natural Hiſtory, 


virtue and vice, mankind are much the ſame. 
| South's Sermons. 
True chriſtianity depends on fact; 
Religion is not theory, but a&. Harte. 
THreERAPEVU'TICK, ther-A-pu-tik. adj. [Se. 
EIling.] Curative ; teaching or endeavour» 
ing the cure of diſeaſes; 

Tberapeuticl or curative phyſick reſtoreth the 
patient into ſanity, and taketh away diſeaſes actn- 
ally affecting. — Brown, 

The practice and therapeutic is diſtributed into 
the conſervative, preſervative, and curative. Harv. 
Medicine is juſtly diſtributed into prophylac- 
tick, or the art of preſerving health; and there- | 
peutick- or the art of reſtoring it. Watts. 

THERE, thE'T. adv. {thar, Goth. Vn, Sax, 
daer, Dut. der, Dan, ] 


14 


THE'ORICK, th&-6-rik, - 1. /. [from the ad- 1 


Hecker. | 


Practice alone divides the world into virtuous } ' 
and vicious; but as to the /bcory and ſpeculation of | 


ſtant, or all together, through the leaſt-place. 


from their ills by their good fortune or virtue. 
Suckling. 
In human actions there are no degrees deſcribed, 
but a latitude is indulged. Biſhop Taylor. 
Wherever there is ſenſe or perception, there 
ſome idea is actually produced. 
5- In compoſition it means that as thereby, 
by n.,. | 
 THE'RE ABOUT, thE'r-4-bout. 
THE'REABOUTS, the'r-i-bouts. ; ade 
[there and about © thereabuts is therefore leſs 
proper. | 
1, Nearthat place. | ED 
One ſpeech | lov'd; twas Zneas's tale to Dido; 
and zhereabout of it cſpecially, where he ſpeaks of 
Priam's Jaughter. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
2 795721 ; near that number, quantity, or 
ate. 
Between the twelfth of king John and thirty- 
ſixth of king Edward the Third, containing one 
hundred and fifty'yeers or thereabouts, there was a 
continual bordering war, Davies. 
Find a houſe to lodge a hundred and fifty per- 
ſons, whereof twenty or thereabouts may be at- 


tendants. ö Milton. 
Some three months ſince, or thereabout, | 
She found me out. Suckling. 


Water is thirteen times rarer, and its reſiſtance 
leſs than that of quickſilver thereabouts, as I have 
found by expcriments with pendulums. hr 
Bs ; . Newton's Optics. 

3. Concerning that matter. 1 
As they were much perplexed thereabout, two 
men ſtood by Luke, xxiv. 4. 


aſter.] According to that; accordingly. 


proportion the body thereafter, 
If food were now before thee ſet, | © 
Wou'dft thou not cat? thereafter as I like 
Te | Milton. 
THEREA'T, ther- at“. adv. Ithere and at.! 


. 


1. In that place. 
| : 


* \ . 


| 


1, At that; on that account. | 
| | 7 Ever 


as to make the teaſt moveable to paſs. in an in- 


| | Digby on the Soul. f 
There have been that have delivered themſelves 


Locle. 


THEREAFTER, th&r-3f/-thre adv. here and 


When you can draw the head indifferently well. 
Heat bam. 
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And unmanly ; and therefore I compoſe myſelf to 


that. 


T H E 


Every errour is a ſtain to the beauty of nature; 

for which cauſe it bluſheth tbereat, but glorieth in 

the contrary, | Hooker. 

2. At that place. | 4 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to deſtruction, and many go in thereat. 

Mat. vii. 13. 


THEREBY”, thér- by. adv. [there and by.] By 
1. by means of that; in conſequence of 
that. / 

Some parts of our liturgy conſiſt in the reading 

. of the word of God, and the proclaiming of his 

law, that the people may thereby learn what iwlicir 

duties are towards him. Hooker. 
Therewith at laſt he forc'd him to untic 

One of his graſping feet, him to defend thereby. 

| | Spenſer. 

Being come to the height, they were thereby. 

brought to an abſolute neceſſity. Davies on Ireland, 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie: 

A fault which needs it moſt grows two 7hereby. 
| ES. - Herbert. 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and 
then the red colour at the Jens be alternately in- 
tercepted and let paſs, the violet on the paper will 
not ſuffer any change thereby. Newton, 


THe'rEFORE, ther'-for. adw. [there and for.) 
1. For that; for this; for this reaſon, | 

This is the laſt parley we will admit; 
Therefore to our beſt mercy give yourſelves. Shak. | 
Falſtaff is dead, X 
And we muſt yern therefore. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
I) e herd that ſeeks after ſenſual pleaſures ſoft | 


bl 


N 


meet a ſtorm. 

2. Conſequently. N 
He bluſhes; zberefore he is guilty. Spedtator. 
The wreſtlers ſprinkled-duſt on their bodies to 

give better hold; the glory therefore was greater | 
to conquer without powder, Weſt' Pindar. | 
3+ In return for this ; in recompence for this 
ar for that. HO 
We have forſaken all and followed thee, what | 
ſhall we have therefore ? Mat. xix. 27. 


THEREFRO'M, ther-from'. adv. . [there and 
from.] From that; from this. oy 
Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that | 

is written in the law, that ye turn not afide there- | 
from, to the right hand or to the left. Fo. xxiii. 6. | 
The leaves that ſpring there fram grow white. | 


Mortimer. 


THEREIT'N, ther -In“. adv. [there and in.] In | 
that; in this. © 
-Therein our letters do not well agree. SBI. 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myſelf. 
unable to ſerve you therein as you deſire, 
; All the earth 
To thee, and to thy race, Igive: as lords . | 
Poſſeſs it, and all things that therein live. Milton, 
Aſter having well examined them, we ſhall. 
_ therein find many charms. 
THEREINTO', ther-in-t0'. 
__ * 2nto.] Into that. | 
Let not them that are in the countries enter 
thereinto. Luke, 
Though we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this, 
we will now make ſome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 


TnEREO“r, thEr-Ov'. adv. [there and /.] Of | 
that; of this. | 

' Conſidering how the caſe doth ſtand with this 
eſent age,-full of tongue and weak of brain, be- 

we yield to the ſtream thereof. Hooker. 
Tis vain to think that laſting which muſt end; 
And when tis paft, not any part remains ; 
Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denb. 

_ *Ifhallbegin with Greece, where my obſervations 


Bacon. 


adv. {there and 


ſhall be confinedto Athens, though ſeveral inſtances . | 
might be brought from other ſtates thereof. Swift. | 


n ERRO'N, ther- on adv. [there and on.] On 


Dryden s Dufreſnoy. \ 


THE 


You ſhall bereave yourſelf - 


THY 


— 


| | THEREWITHA'L, ther-with.3/ 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children and evithal,) £ ch. A. adv. bers 
To that deſtruction which I *ll guard them from, | 7, Over and above. 
If thercon you rely. Sbaleſp. Antony and Clecpatra. Therewithal the execrable act 
Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus ſaid; On their late murther's kino 5 
and when he thought thereon he 8 5 Re = 12; as RE __— time. e ee Das, 
Fr re, + f > 7 Il, gi t] ing Ef * 
Its foundation is laid #bereon. Woodward. Th Rs: Stakefp, 7 + . Sg Werexwithal 
N 5 1 ep 4 W amen of Pr | 
THEREO'VUT, ther-out'. adv. [there and out.] 3. With that. . % Fama, 7 
Out of that. . >= His hideous tail then hurled he about 
Thereout a ſtrange beaſt with ſeven heads aroſe, And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thinks 
That towns and caſtles under her breaſt did cour. Of his ſroth-foamy teced. 8 „ 
4 pen er. 
| A | Spenſer. hol 1, eee of there meaning that, 
THERETO, thEr-to a adv. there and to, and ot Here meaning this, have been for | 
THEREUNTO, thEr-Gn-to',F or unto.] To 3 1 hh pies ont of uſe, and are no 7 
that, 12 onger found in elegant writings, or in am 
Is it in regard then of ſermons only, that, ap- other than formulary pieces. on as | 
prehending the goſpel of Chriſt, we yield zbereunio | ThERY ACAL, the-ri'-2-k31, adj. Srpianxz from 
our unfeigned aſſent as to a thing inſallibly true? theriaca, Lat.] Medicinal; 1 8 m 
; | Hooker. The virtuous bezyar is taken from the beaſt 7 
This ſort of baſe people doth not for the moſt that feedeth upon the mountains where there 4 | 
part rebel of themſelves, having no-heart thereumto, r | 3 : 
but are by force drawn by the grand rebels into | : : * 
their action. Spenſer on Ireland, 1 METER, ther-mom'-y-thr, nf, 
Next thereuntg did grow a goodly tree, [ihermometre, Fr. S and erer. ] An in- 
That whereby we reaſon, live and be. Spenſer. | ſtrument for meaſuring the heat of the air, 
Within ourſelves, we ſtrangers are thereto. Dav. } ©! of any matter, | 155 A 
A larger form of ſpeech were ſafer than that The greateſt heat is about two in the afternoon, 2. 
which punctually prefixeth a conſtant day thereto, when the Jun is paſt the meridian, as is evident i 
| | Ws from the thermometer, or obſer vations of the wes 
What might his force have done, being brought | ther-glaſs. Brien, 7 
thereto, 8 THERMOME'TRICAL, ther-mG6-met/-tr}-ki, E, 
When that already gave ſo much to do? Danzel. adj. [from thermometer.) Relating to the 
That it 18 the appointment of God, might be ar- meaſure of heat. 1 
gument enough to perſuade us tbereunto. Tillotor | . His heat raiſes the liquor in the thermemericat_ 3. 
THEREU'NDER, ther-ain'-dar. adv. [there and] tubes. a | Cheyre, 4 
under.] Under that. THE/RMOSCOPE, ther'-mO-sk6p. 2. J. [ther- 1 
Thoſe which come nearer unto reaſon, find pa- moſcope, Fr. Stern; and cvoniw.] An infirue rs 
radiſe under the equinoctial line, judging that | ment by which the degrees of heat are dil. 4: 
thereunder might be found moſt pleaſure and the | overed; a thermometer. { 
greateſt fertility. Raleigh By the trial of the ermoſcope, fiſhes have more ( 
'THEREUPON, theEr-up-pon'. adv. [there and heat than the element which they ſwim in. '1 
upon.) | | LN Arbuthnot an Alimenti, 
I. Upon that; in conſequence of that. - | THESE, the'z. proncun, the plural of this, U 
Grace having not in one thing ſhewed itfelf, | x, Oppoſed to tho/e, or to ſome others. 
nor for fome few days, but in ſuch fort ſo long Did we for tee barbarians plant and ſow ? 
continued, our manifold fins ſtriving to the con- | On tbeſe, on theſe our happy fields beſtow ? Dri, 
trary, what can we lefs thereupon conclude, than | 2, Theſe relates to the perſons or things lat 
that God would at leaſt-wiſe, by tract of time, | mentioned; and 7% to the firſt. 1 
teach the world, that the thing which he bleſſeth More rain falls in June and July than in De- LS 
cannot but be of him ? Hooker, cember and January ; but it makes a much greater TH 
He hopes to find you forward, ſhew upon the earth in hee months than in 14%, 13 
And a expon he wo Treg ous — f Shak, becauſe it lies longer upon it. Weodro, Nat. Hy, 1. ] 
Let that one article rank with the reſt; 85 * 20 WE 2. 
And thereupon give me your daughter. S. H. V. INCA ing 8 /. g 175 , pen 4, 5 f 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made hs OY 13 7555 coke nnr = 
by a king to his ſubjects do no more diminiſh his tively Tay 15 agree 1 A 
-greatneſs than when one torch lighteth another, | 1 EXP th 0 1 2 OT an 
yet many times inconveniencies do ariſe thereupen, r | 
fe ep . An honeſt but a ſimple pair 
Davies on Ireland. { ti 3 Prid pt 
Children are chid for having failed in good' May lerve to make this Peſo LOR 7 
manners, and have thereupon reproofs and precepts | THE/SMOTHETE,. thes'-m6-thet. 7. /. (ther Þ 
heaped upon them. Lecke. | Sie podirn; 3 Steeg and 119146] : 
5 eaped upon them. : che. mothete, Fr, veoprovern; ; Vece; N 
Solon finding the people engaged in two violent A lawgiver. ; | 
factions, of the poor and the rich, and in great | Taxz'urGy, the-ur-dzhy. u. Levis The At 
confuſion tbereupon, made due proviſions for ſettling power of doing ſupernatural things by Un- T, 
; — 5 5 power. Swift, ful means, as by prayer to God. Balg. 
2. Immediately. Ew. tha. n. J. (Jeap, Sax. thi 
yo! that ; VV life; form of behaviour. Obſolete. 1 
I, VI at. | | Home report theſe happy news, 
| Germany had ſtricken off that which appeared Fe For well yee ü been for worth and gentle 4 C 
corrupt in the doctrine of the church of Rome, | Feber 9 
but ſeemed in diſcipline ſtill to retain eberewith | From mother's pap 1 taken was unbit, 
very great conformity. ans Hooker. And ſtreight deliver d to a fairy knight, 5 
All things without, which round about we ſee, | To be upbrought in gentle leres 3 py 1 
We ſeek to know, and have therewith to do. Dav... might. | Sen. 4 
T herewith at laſt he forc'd him to untie "BE ſignify brews a 
| gg CONT 2. In Shakeſpeare it ſcems to fig - fiv 
£ One of his graſping feet, him to defend 1 or bulk, from the Saxon deop the thigh ah 
| 2. Immediately, | is ſome ſuch meaning, Nato: 
A es 6 SV; 
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7 re ereſcent does not grow alone 
1 We bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
| Th inward ſer vice of the mind and ſoul 
Grows wide withal.” EE . Hamlet. 
Will you tell me how to chuſe a man? Care 1 


:mbs, the cherus, the Nature, bulk and big 
P of a man? give me the pan ere 
VA aleſp. 
K. 1 tha d. ad/. [from thew.] Edu- 
cated; habituated 3 accuſtomed. Obſolete. 
But he was wiſe, and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 
Yet would not ſeem ſo rude, and #herved in ill, 
6 As to deſpiſe ſo courteous ſeeming part, Spenſer. 
Tust, the pronoun, in the oblique caſe 
them, the plural of be or /he. [i, Sax.] 
1. The men; the women; the perſons. 
Ttey are in a moſt warlike preparation. 
| PIES, Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
7 The Spaniards. 
Moſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 
The trial juſt and noble. Shak:ſp. 
They eat on beds of ſilk and gold, 
At ivory tables, or wood ſold 
Dearer than it. | Ben Fonſon's Catiline, 
75 They know - 
To joy the friend, and grapple with the foe. Prior. 
2. Thoſe men; thoſe women: oppoſed to 
ſome others. - 


Only the, 
That come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


"Tis remarkable, that they _ 
Talk moſt who have the leaſt to ſay. 


Prior. 


1 is uſed indefinitely ; as the French on 


* - 


THI 


{ 7. Frequent ; in quick ſucceſſion ; with little 
intermiſſion, | 

f They charged the defendants with their ſmall 
ſhot and Turky arrows as ick as hail. Xnollet. 


than ſprinkling drops; he was knighted, made 
- gentleman of the king's bedchamber, and an an- 
nual penſion given him, Wetton. 
This being once a week, came too hich and too 
often about, Spelman. 
His pills as 251 as handgranados flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew. Reſe. 

Not 7hicker billows beat the Libyan main, 

Nor thicker harveſts on rich Hermus riſe, 

Than ſtand theſe troops. Dryden's Aneid. 


8, Cloſe; not divided by much ſpace; 
crowded. | | 
It brought them to a hollow cave, 

Amid the thickeſt woods. Spenſer. 
The people were gathered the together, 

| | Luke, xi. 29. 
He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame; 

Still by new maps the iſland might he ſhewn: 


; Conqueſts he ſtrew'd where'er he came, 


Thick as the galaxy with ſtars is fown, Dryden. 
Objects of pain or pleaſure do not lie thick 
enough together in life, to keep the ſoul in con- 
ſtant action. Addiſon. 
9. Not eaſily pervious ; ſet with things cloſe 
to each other. | | 
He through a little window caſt his fight, 
Though ick of bars that gave a ſcanty light. 
| Kip Dryden. 
The ſpeedy horſe | 
Watch each entrance of the winding wood: 


a 
mn filence brooding on th' unhappy ground. Dryd. 
4. {The plural of this, that, or it.] The 
things- . 5 | | 
| Why do you keep alone ? 5 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
ling thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have 
died a TEAS 
With them they think on. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
I ̃ be flowers ſhe wore along the day, 
And ev'ry nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay 
: Than growing in their native bed. Prior. 
= TirBLe, thibl. 2. /. A flice; a ſeummer; 
= 2 ſpatula. : 
= THICK, thik”. adj. [vicce, Sax. 
| dyck, Dan. thickur, Iſland.] 
1. Not thin. 


b. | 
There, as they ſay, perpetual night is found 


dick, Dut. 


. Denſe ; not rare; groſs; craſs, 


God cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the 
abundant flime of the earth! make the. land 
more firm, and cleanſe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholeſome miſts. EXRaleigb. 

To warm milk pour ſpirit of nitre, the milk 
preſently after will become thicler than it was. 


culent. 5 NE 1 
Vy haſt thou loſt the freſh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treaſures and my rights of thee 
To thi 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the veſſel 
tick or foul; but when that is paſt, it grows clear 
of itſelf, . Temple. 
Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide, 
With heavy ſtrokes, the thick unwieldy tide. Addiſ. 
= Creat im circumference ; not ſlender. © 
MI little finger ſhall be #bicker than his loins. 
. Tha t, zii. 
art waxen fat; thou-art grown hie l, co- 
vered with ſatneſs. Deut. xxx. 15. 


Plank four feet 1 ; "4 
five inches thjcÞ; ONS» Two feet broad, and. 


N e bulk; as | 
was three inches thick, © | * the door 


You IL Ne XXI. 


SS 


Ainſaborth. 


5 | Pe - Arbuthnot on Aliments, | 
Not clear; not tranſparent 3 muddy; fe- 


Hey d muſing and curs d melancholy ? Shak. | 


* Deep ; noting the third dimenfion: as, a | 


Favours came thickupon him, liker pain ſhowers | 


1 
[Cato has plereing eyes, and will diſrern 
Our frauds, unleſs they re cover'd thick with art, 


| Addiſon, 
in great numbers. | KANE R 


They came ie and threefold for a time, till 
one experienced ſtager diſcovered the plo 

| | L' Eftrange's Fables. 

Trick, thik'. 2. /. A thicket; a place full 


of buſhes. 

| Miſts and rotten fogs | 

Hang in the gloomy thicks, and make unſtedfaſt 
bogs. * Drayton, 


To THICKEN, thik'n. v. a. [from thick] 
1. To make thick. 
2. To makecloſe; to fill up interſtices. 

Watersevaporated and mounted up into che air, 
thicken and cool it. Moodv. Natural Hiſtory. 

3. To condenſe; to make to concrete, 

The white of an egg gradually diſſolves by heat 
exceeding a little the heat of a human body; a 
greater degree of heat will 7bicken it into a white, 
dark-coloured, dry, viſcous maſs. Arbuth. on Alim. 

4. To ſtrengthen; to confirm. 

Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to thicken other proofs, > 
That do demonſtrate thinly, Shakeſp. Othello. 

H To make frequent. hs 
6. To make cloſe or numerous; as, to thickers 


. 


the ranks. N 5 | 
To THYCKEN, thik/n. v. 2. : 
1. To grow thick, | 
2. To grow denſe or muddy. 
- _- . Thy luſtre tbicken Ob 
When he ſhines by. Slaleſp. Cl; 


Black was the foreſt, hich with beech it ſtood, 
h | Say Dryden. 
Next the proud palace of Salerno ſtood 

A mount of rough aſcent, and thick with wood. 
| Dryden. 
to. Coarſe ; not thin. | 

Ilt taſted a little of the wax, which in a pome- 
granate, or ſome ſuch fbi coated fruit, it would 
not. | Be Bacon, 
Thict-leaved weeds amongſt the graſs will need 


11. Without proper intervals of articulation. 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 
Became the accents of the valiant, 

To ſeem like him. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


{ THICK, tHIK', z. / [from the adjective.) 
1. The thickeſt part, or time when any thing 
is thickeſt. | 
Achimetes having with a mine ſuddenly blow 
up a great part of the wall of the Spaniſh ſtation, 
in the 7bick of the duſt and ſmoak preſently en- 
tered his men, 


| 


Through perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin ſhe followed him. Hudib. 
When firſt the down appears upon his chin, 

For a ſmall ſum to {wear through thick and thin. 
| | Dryden. 
Tick, thik', adv. [It is not always eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh the adverb from the adjective.] 
1. Frequently; faſt. _ 
| 'Tis ſome diſatter,, ; 
Or elſe be would not ſend ſo thick. Denb. Sopby, 
hear the trampling of hic beating feet; 
This way they move. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
+ Cloris: 7 47; Ts 
The neighb'ring plain with arms is cover'do'er; 
The vale an iron harveſt ſeems to yield, 


; 


a great field which lies fallow. 
3 To a 0 8 

I xou apply it iet ſpread, it will eat to the 
bone. | Minas. 


Norris s Miſcel. 


+ 


Bring it near ſome thick-headed tree. Mortimer. 


more drying than ordinary graſs. Mortimer s Huſh, 


Knolles. 
2. Thick and thin. Whatever is in the way. 


Of tlic ſprung lances in a waving field. Dryden | 
A little plat of ground biet ſown, is better than 


2. Cloſely ; in quick ſacceſſion, 
2 b 


— en 0 


3. To concrete; to be conſolidated. 
Water ſtopt gives birth 
To graſs and plants, and the bent into earth. Prior, 
4. To grow cloſe or numerous. 3 
The preſs of people 2hickens to the court. 
Th' impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryd. 
He ſaw the crowd thickening, and deſired te 
know how many there were. Tatler. 
5. Fo grow quick. . > 
Ihe combat #bickens, like the ſtorm that flies 
From weſtward when the ſhow'ry ſcuds ariſe, 
Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain, Aduiſ. 
THYCKET, thik- it. =. /. [vicceru, Sax.] 
A cloſe knot or tuft of trees; a cloſe wood 
or conn! EN a 
I drew you hither, TE 85 
Into the chiefeſt bietet of the park.“ Sbaleſp. 
Within a 7bicket I repos'd; and found . 
Let fall from heav'n a ſleep interminate. Chapman; 
Chus, or any of his, could not in haſte creep. 
through thoſe deſart regions, which the length. uf 
one hundred and thirty years after the flood had 
fortified with" zbickets, and permitted every buſh . 


one main body and foreſt. _. FKaleigſ. 
: How often, from the ſteep 5 
Of echoing hill, or #5ic4&, - have we heard 
Ccaleſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, or reſponſive, each to-other's note, 
Singing their great Creator! 12 
My brothers ſtept to the next thichet ſide- _ 
To bring me berries. 2 Milten, 
Now Leda's twins 5 
Their trembling lances brandiſh'd at the foe; 
Nor had they miſs'd, but he to thickets fled - 
Conceal'd from aiming ſpears, not pervious to the 
_— T 
I 've known young Juba riſe before the ſun, 
| To beat the /bic&zt where the tyger ſlept, © 
Or ſeek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Aduiſ. Cato,» 
Tun 1 tRIk-IF. adu. [from thick.} _ 
1. Deeply ; to a great quantity. . 
e 


7 


1 


laid them with diachylon, we could not perceive 
leaky. 2:68 Fen expand, gt db 
13 
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and briar, reed and tree, to join themſelves into 
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- Tyr cxxnss, thik'-nis. 1. / {tom thick.) ITE T- Arne, thà f. kätsh- ür. | THILL-HORSB, til-hörs. 2 . f ff 
x. The ſtate of being thick; denſity. | THIEF-LEADER, thé f-led-ür. Þ { [Tantra, til -lür. horſe.) 0 
Tuikr-rakzEx, the f-täk-Uur. 1 laſt horſe ; the horſc tha : 


t goes between the 


2. Quantity of matter interpoſed ; ſpace EF 
taken up by matter ite gl * [thi-f and catch.) I [thicf and lead. ] | [thief | ſhafts. | 
In the darkened room, again& the hole at which | and fake,) One whoſe bufineſs. is to detect Whoſe bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nal! 
the light entered, I could eafily ſee through the | thieves, and bring them to juſtice. Wich collars and harneiſs for 2 %/ller and all 7. 7 
whole rbickneſs of my hand the motions of a body A wolf paſſed by as the thiefe-leaders were drag- What a beard haſt thou got! thou haf got 5,6 
Placed beyond it. l . Boyle. | ging a fox to execution, L"Eftrange. | hair on thy chin, than Dobbin my 1311 orte f. 
8. Quantity laid on quantity to fome confi- | My ev'nings all I would with ſharpers ſpend, | on his tail, 852 50 
defable depth. And make the thief=catcher my boſom friend. Tul us, thin'bl, z. J. [This is ſuppoſes 


| | e 
Poll a tree, and cover it fome thickneſs with | Bramftin. | by Mirfhew to be corrupted fron; thumb 
clay on the top, and ſee what it will put forth. | To Trieve, the'v. v. 1. [frem thizf.] To bell.) A metal cover by which women 
| Bacen's Natural Hiftory, | ſteal ; to practiſe theft. | ſecure their fingers from the needle when 


4- Conſiſtence; groſſneſs ; not rareneſs; ſpiſ- Ty EVER T, thev-br-F. n. , {from thieve.] they ſew. 
EL 1. The practice of-ſtealing ; theft. | © . = our dies and pale vitag'd maids, 
Nitre mingled with water to the /hickne/s of ho- Ne how to 'ſcape great puniſhn; ent and ſhame Like Amazons, come tripping after drums: 
ney, and anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, For their falſe treaſan and vile thievery. Spenſe 2 Their hib les into armed gantlets change, 
it will ſprout forth. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. Do villany, do, ſince you ae" 4. t Their needles to lances. Shake(p, King Jun 
Diſeaſes imagined to come from the hic. of I ike 8 1˙1 pgs 5 8 * 1 X00 Examine Venus and the Moon, 
blood, come often from the contrary cauſe. * n Sha ils | Who ſtole a ?himble or a ſpoon, Hudilra, 
; Z | Arbuthnot on Aliments. He makes it a help unto tbievery; for TH Ho] Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, 
5. Imperviouſneſs ; cloſeneſs. | boring a d upon a houſe ES Bea bt” the have valves ſticking to their ſides like ſo many 
The banks of the river and the 7hichneſs of the four corners thereof, and caſt therein the fragments eine; which, when the blood preſſes back, fta 
ſhades drew into them all the birds of the Aae ol loadſtone, which raiſeth fume, Brown's Ful. Kr. = F 50 4 e comprefled by the forward mo. 
| tifon. oft the Spartans, thieuery was a practice ,p , 24000, . Cheyne, 4 
6. Want of ſharpneſs; want of quickneſs, e wy ak pr ar TOY TN "TOI 3 Tuiuk, ti'm. n. /. [thymus, Lat. thym, f . | 
A'perſon found in himſelf, being at ſome times] That which is ſtolen. | | A fragrant herb from which the bees are | 


ſubjeR to a 7hickneſs of hearing, the like effect. Injurious time now, with a robbers haſte, ſuppoſed to draw honey. This ſhould be 
eee rech Crams his rich thiev' ry up he knows net how. Sal. N og . et, 111 
f 31 5 : . a marigolds, A o - * 
4 K — Tai“ Evis k, thèv-Ish. adj. from thief] 6 OT pc Je 


etherwiſe, between the weakneſs of my eyes and . 
#bichneſs of hearing, I ſhould loſe the greateſt plea- 1. Given to ſtealing; practiſing theft. . po. adj. Linn, Sax. thunnur, Wand, 
g What, wouldſt thou have me go and beg my food? unn, Put.] 


: 


"4 n 


X 52 tRIk-sküld. ad; * Or with a. baſe and boiſt'rous ſword enforce 1. Not thick. 
Ap. talks eee un; d liriar an the common road? Sbaleſp. Beat gold into h plates, and cut it into wires, 
They 're pleas' ir thi Wd} | O #bieviſe night, | Fat be” 
: * — d to hear their thick-ſeull'd judges Why ſhouldſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, | 2, Rare ö not genes s 
Well 241 oh finely ſaid! D ; In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars, . e NOPE OF LNE ungodh 16 Uke in roth, that 
This downright 6 being fool. this Wie 920 That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd their lamps is blown away with the wind. Wiſdom, v. 14. 
hero s 5 With everlaſting oil, to give due light In che day when the air is more thin, the ſound 
; ä pierceth better; but when the air is more thick, 


PI 3 Io the miſled and lonely traveller? Milton. : ; | 
ITE Hiro ef death, = The tlievifs god ſufpe ted him, and took 238 in the night, the ſound ſpendeth and ſpread 


With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryd. . . | 
g : s ; Th h nd aſid d th hiſl { e: abroad leſs. Baa, 
THrCcksET, thik'*s2t. adj, (thick and ſet.] 55 ſages: « e "gp _ Pe IM * i Underſtand the ſame 
Cloſe planted. : : 2. Secret; ſly 4 acting by ſtealth. 7 { Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence; 
His eye-balls glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood, Bao 8 twenty times the pilot > glaſs Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 


J PK | To fn elhone are o and bg 
N | , 5 8 1 TS are 10 bin and lig 
And ſtands erected like a field of ſpears. Dryden. TH 1'EVISHLY, the'v-Ish-ly. adv. {from thiev- | that they ſwim upon the top of the ſtream of the 


The world is ſo :hick/zt with the numerous pro- | /.] Like a . 45 river Hypanis. Mare, 
Auctions of the creatyres, that beſides the appa- They lay not to live by their worke, To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor 
rent beauty of things viewed by all, there are thoſe | But #bievi/bly loiter and lurke. Tuffer. | will remain at reſt, though it appear ſomewhat 
ſecret graces in every part of nature, which ſome | TH1'EVISHNESS, the'v-ish-nis. 2. +> [from thinner. Aroutbnit, 
Few alone have the fill to diſcern. Grew. | thiewi/h,) Diſpoſition to ſteal; habit of | 3. Not cloſe ; ſeparate by large ſpaces. . 
TH1'CxSKIN, thik'-skin. 2. J. [thick and iu. ſtealing. - | | He pleas'd the 1% and baſhful audience 
A coarſe groſs man ; a numſkull. | Tni0n, tht. »../ (Seo, Sax. rbico, Ifland, } Of our well-meaning, fruga! anceffors. Ryfunan, 
© The ſhallow'ſt #3ich/tin of that barren fort, die, Dut.) FF 
v 8 ; | 1 RE 
cee EAN FREY b - The 4bigh metudes all between the buttocks and] v4 nr) ed lefe the heav'nly nation thin? D 


Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake. Shakyp, the knee. The thigh bone is the longeſt of all the anden we will ge 
THIEF, the. 2. /. [th:iubs, Goth. Jem, Sax. bones in the body: its fᷣbres are cloſe and hard: EE an 0 Get ar ES an 7 
s 2 5 « lp Wie Ei gs pe . „ Where rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow, 
die, Dut. It was anciently written thieof, it has a cavity in its middle t it is a little convex ee and froitlels ficlde; 
and ſo appeareth to have been of two ſylla- | and round on its foreſide, but a little hollow, with The ah = gold, ma do fileer pid oph 
bles: zhie was wont to be taken for thrift; | * long aud Small ridge am its/backiide. Ding. Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand; aadev'n thoſe few, 


ſo that 751 8 | He touched the hollow of his rbigb, and it was : a Sg at. : Fl 
a man his 96%, that is; his thrift or mean; | out er joint EO SOS En ar con oe > one 
"whereby he thrives.) | | The fell diſſol ved, and leſt the tbr bone bare. Has ravag'd more oh half the globe; and ſecs 
1, One who takes what belongs to another: | 5 ne. | We ah this by hisdeſtruQiveſword. Adi] 
rbe thief ſteals by ſecrecy, and the robber by Tuirx, thilk', pronoun. [Vilc, Sax.] That Sick with the love of fame, what throngs pour i, 
violence; but theſe ſenſes are confounded. _ CEN: 3 | Unpeople court, and leave the ſenate bin! 1917: 
Take heed, have open eyes; for thirves do foot ove #0144 lals: alas, why do 1 love „ eumulated, 
by night. + —_ 5 A 824%. She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, | #* mA lovely aden cr wind fprmg 
This he ſaid becauſc he was a bien and had the | And of my rural. muſick holdeth ſcorn. 5 R Seng, vi. b. 
e. — eee Jobn. 1 ä — S)penſer a Paſtorals. Baile LY ASE) 
Dean you think I owe a thief my life, 4 THILL, til. 2. /. [ville, Sax. a piece of tim- 2 II bear the groans of ghoſts; 
5 ; 8 | I hear the gr - 
_ Becauſe he tock it not by lawleſs force? der cut.] The ſhafts of a waggon ; the | 9%;n,kollow.founds, and lamentable ſcreams 0. 
Im obliged by that t aſſiſt his rapines, [arms of wood between which the laſt horſe | 6. Not coarſe ; not groſs in ſubſtances 255 4 2 
And to maintain his mutders? Dryden. is placed. | 1 * veil. K 5 5 | 5 
4. An excreſcence.in'the ſnuff of a candle. More caftly a waggon may be drawn in rough 5. Not abounding. | | ? 
Their burning lamps the ſtorm enfuing now, Ways, if the fore wheels were as high as the hinder a Ferrara is ot — but extremely gy ; 
| 3 


It 0¹¹ Iparkles, thieves about the ſnuff do grow. wheels, and if. che ill were fixed under the axis. ple. | 7 1 
2 86 IM 1] e * r 8. Not fat; not bulk y; lean; um; 1 f 
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ih " fox made a hard ſhift to wrig- 
£1 2 bs body into a 1 and 4 . he had 

So +& euits well, the hole was too little to get 
or * o Wl © L'Eſtrange. 


10 is thin ſown of people, by reafon of the 

ſterility of the ſoil, and the natives being exhauſted 

n ſuch vaſt territories as they poſſeſs. Bacon. 
* "Remove the ſwelling epithets, thick laid 

As varniſh on 2 harlot's cheek; the reſt 
- Thin ſown with aught of profit or delight. Milton. 

Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe, 
That laſt infirmity of noble mind, | 

To ſcorn delights, and love laborious days; 

Bat the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, 
And flics the hin- ſpun life. Milton. 
© _ Thin-teaved arbute hazle graffs receives, 

And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 


- our again. : [> SN; 
Tax, thin". adv. Not thickly. 
* 


; Dryden. 
A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, 
Locke. 


goes not abroad thin clad. "I 
7 Tax, thin'. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] 
1. To make thin or rare; to make leſs thick. 
The ſerum of the blood is neither acid nor alka- 
line : oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar bin: 
it à little. 

2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous. 
The bill againſt root and branch never paſſed, 
till both houſes were ſufficiently thinned and over- 
__ awed. | 

T' unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine. Dryden. 


is Cæſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
And thirn'd its ranks. Aaddifen's Cato. 
3. To attenuate. 8 
The vapours, by the ſolar heat 


Thian d and exhal'd, riſe to their airy ſeat. Blackm. | | 


Taxes, thin. pronoun. [thine, Goth. din, Sax. 
Ein, Dut.] Belonging or relating to thee ; 
the pronoun poſſeſſive of thou. It is uſed 
for hy when the ſubſtantive is divided from 

it: as, this ig thy houſe ;; thine is this houſe 

_ this houſe is thine. | 


Thou haſt her, France; let her be Line, for we | 
| 


Have no ſuch daughter. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
THING, ching“. 1. / ding, Sax. ding, Dut.] 
1. Whatever is; not a perſon. A general 
word. | | | 
Do not you chide! I have a thing for you. | 

ou have abu for me! It is a commonthing— 

Ha! 5 | | 

—To have a fooliſh wiſe. Shaheſp. Othello. 

The great maſter he found buſy in packing up 

his things againſt his departure. 

5 Nuolles's Hqory of the Turls. 
Ihe remnant of the meat-offering is a thing 
moſt holy, —< : Lev. ii. 3. 

Says the maſter, You devour the ſame 7hings that 


they would have eaten, mice and all, L' Efirange. | 


When a thing is capable of good proof in any 
bind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in the beſt e vi- 
dence for it which that ind of things will bear, and 
| beyond which better would not be expected, fup- 


poſing it were true. Bo Wilkins. 
I should bluſh to own fo rude a thing, 
As *tis to ſhun the brother of my king, Dryden. | 


+ ed men, who underitand any bing of wiſ- 
om, may fee the imprudence of worldly and irre- 
| bgious courſes. Tilletſun. 


- 


"Princes, when they come to-know the true ſtate | 


, Lings, are not un willing to prevent their own 
; . . Davenant. 
2. It is uſed in contempt. 


Thavea thing myproſe; begun about twenty-eight 


i e eee 4 bs will make a four 


- mes with pity, 


"a 


- 


Arbuthnt. 


King Charles. 


ai 


4 


| 4 | Swift. | 
& It is uſed of perſons in contempt, or ſome- 


ö 


| 


| 


T'H'I 
See, fons, what zbings you are! how quickly 
| nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her obje& ! 
For this the fooliſh over-careful fathers 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains 
with care. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
A thing by neither man or woman priz'd, 
And ſcarcely known enough to be deſpis'd. Dryd. 
Never any bing was ſo unbred as that odious 
man. | Congreve. 
The poor thing ſighed, and, with a bleſſing ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turned from 


-me. | Addiſon. 
I'll be this abject zhing no more. 
Love, give me back my heart again. Granville. 


4. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare once in a ſenſe of 
honour. | | 
Tlov'd the maid 1 married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath : but that 1 ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my wrapt heart, 
| | Shakeſp. 
To THINK, think', v. ». preter. thought. 
3 Goth. Fencean, Sax, dencker, 
Dut. 5 
1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; 
to reaſon; to cogitate; to perform any 
mental operation, whether of apprehenſion, 
judgment, or illation. 

Thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, 
ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind about 
its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, 
with ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders 
any thing. 


What am 1? or from whence ? for that 1 am 


—j 


THI 


Me are come to have the warrant, 
— Well zhought upon; I have it here about me. 
; : | n | Shaleſp. 
Think upon me, my God, for good, according to 
all that I have done. NMebemiab, v. 19. 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. 
If your general acquaintance be among ladies, 
provided they have no ill reputation, you hin 
you are ſafe, Swift, 


8. To conſider; to doubt; to deliberate. 


Any one may think with himſelf, how then can 
any thing live in Mercury and Saturn! 
| Hentley's Sermons, 
9. To think on. To contrive; to light upon 
by meditation. | ; 
Still the work was not complete, 


When Venus thought on a deceit. Sqvift's Miſedl. ” 
10. Tothink of. To eſtimate.. EVO 


The opinions of others whom we know. and 


think well of are no ground of aſſent. | Lookes 


To THiNK, think“. . 2. | 
1. To imagine; to imagine in the mind; to 


conceive. 8 
Charity thinteth no evil. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 
Nor think ſuperfluous others aid. Milton. 
Think nought a trifle, though it ſmall appear. 

- Young, 

2. To think much, To grudge. | 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milt. 

lf we conſider our infinite obligations to God, 


we have no reaſon to thin much to ſacrifice to him 


I know, becauſe I hin; but whence I came, 

Or how this frame of mine began to be, 

What other being can diſcloſe to me? Dryden. 
Thoſe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their 

minds ill, will have little matter to thin} on. Locke, 
It is an opinion, that the ſoul always thinks, and 


that it has the actual perception of ideas in itſelf 


conſtantly, and that actual zbinting is as inſepara- 


ble from the ſoul, as actual extenſion is from the 


body. | Toc ke. 
Theſe are not matters to be ſlightly and ſuper- 
ficially thought upon. Tillbtſon's Sermons. 


His experience of a good prince muſt give great 
ſatisfaction to every thinking man. Audiſ. Freebolder, 


2. To judge; to conclude; to determine. 
Let them marry to whom they hin beſt ; only 
to their father's tribe ſhall they-marry. | 
5 g | Numb. xxxvi. 6. 
l fear we ſhall not find | 
This long defired king ſuch as was thought, Daniel. 


Can it be zhoaught that I have kept the goſpel 
terms of ſalvation, without ever ſo much as intend- 


| 


ing, in any ſerious and deliberate manner, cither 
to know them, or keep them ? Law. 
3. To antend». . 1 
Thou hong ht to help me, and ſuch thanks 
L give, - | 25 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh him live. Shak. 
4. To imagine; to fancy. 


Something ſince his coming forth is thought of, | | 


| which . : | 
Imports the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 


Edmund, I chin, is gone, | 

In pity of his miſery, to diſpatch | 
His nighted life. Sha leſp. Kiag Lear. 
We may not be ſtartled at the breaking of the 
exterior earth; ſor the face of nature hath pro- 
voked men to tbint of and obſerve ſuch a thing. 


. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 
Thoſe who love to live in gardens, have never ||. 


thought of contriving a winter garden, Spectalor. 
5. To muſe; to meditate. _ | 
You pine, you languiſn, love to be alone, 


Think much, ſpeak little, and in ſpeaking ſigh. Dryd, | 


| 6. To recollect; to obſerve. 


] 


I 75 = 


That his return Was moſt requir'd, Sat. K. Lear. 


4 


[TRINI v, thin'ly. adv. from thin. ] 
| x. Not thickly. © 


4 
l 

/ 
Wy 


our deareſt intereſts in this world, Tillotſon. 
Locle. 3. To think ſcorn, To diſdain, _ 
| He'thought ſcorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. 
| Eftber 0 iii. 


Me thinketh. It ſeems to me. 
4. UMe thought. It appeared to me. 
Theſe are anomalous phraſes of long con- 
tinuance and great authority, but not eaſily 
reconciled to grammar. 
the verb being of the third perſon, ſeems to 
be referred not to the thing, and is there- 
fore either active, as ſignifying to cauſe to 
think; or has the ſenſe of ſeems, methinks it 
ſeems to me. | 5 
Me thought I ſaw the grave where Laura lay. 
„ Sidney. 
Me thinketh the running of the foremoſt is like 
that of Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviii. 27. 
TulxRER, think'-ur. 2. /. [from think. ] One 
who thinks in a certain manner. i 
No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, 
or laying them up in his memoty; practice muſt 


ſettle the habit: you may as well hope to make a 
good muſician by a lecture on the art of muſick, as 


a coherent thinter, or ſtrict reaſoner, by a ſet of 
rules. : | | : 

If a man had an il|-favoured noſe, deep think- 
ers would impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his 
education. | Swift. 


THINKING, think ing. 2 0 [from think. 


Imagination; cogitation; judgment. 
He put it by once; but, to my thinking, he 
would fain have had it. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſare 
| If we did think { | 
His contemplations were above the earth, 
And fix d on ſpiritual objects, he ſhould ſtill 
Dwell in his muſings; but I am afraid 
His thin kinga are- below the Moon, nor worth | 
His ſerious conſidering, Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 
| I-heard a bird fo ling,” | 


Whoſe muſick, to my thinling, pleas' d the king. 


p ö 1 | Shakeſp. 
| I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a 
rich wido x. TIPS . 


% 


2. Not cloſcly; not numerouſly. 


It is commonly opinioned, that the earth wass 


thinly inhabited before the flood. Brits Ful. Err. 


In me thin eeth, 


Locke. 


| Addiſon * 


* 
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Tar untss, thin'-rfs. 2. / from thin] 
_ 2. The contrary to thickneſs ; extlity ; te- 


2. Paucity; ſcarcity. fi | 


8. Rareneſs3 not ſpiſſitude. 


1 Hf 


amm dun: ber, peut with watching. 
Dryden. 


nuity. 
Tickling 5 is moſt in the ſoles, arm-holes at 


fides, becauſe of the 2hinny of the ſkin. Bacon, 
Na breach, but an expanſion, 5 
Like gold to airy thinneſi beat. Donne. 


"Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, air, &c. 
when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwiſe formed into plates, do exhibit various 
colours, according to their various thinne/s, al- 
though at a greaterthickneſs they appear very clear 

and colourleſs. Newton's Opticks. 

Such depend upon a ſtrong projectile motion of 
the blood, and too great thinneſs and delicacy of 
the veſſels. — Afbutbnot. 


The buzzard | 
- Invites the feather'd Nimrods of his race 
To hide the thinngſi of their flock from fight, 
And all together make a ſeeming goodly flight. 
Dryden. 
In country villages pope Leo the ſeventh in- 
dulged a practice, through the #hinne/s of the in- 
ann which opened a way for pluralities. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Thoſe pleaſures that ſpring from honour the 
mind can nauſcate, and quickly _ the tbinneſs of 
a popular breath. South, 


of combined boy, por delude ſome third perſon. 


Tux, thurd”, u. 1. /. [from the adjective. ] 
. The third part. 


Tar aDBOROUGH, thurd'-blir-ro. 2. J. [third | 


THrixp, thard'. adj. [SpuSda, Sax. ] The fir lt "To THIRST, thürst“. v. a. 


after the ſecond; the ordin 

This is the third time ; 1 hope good luck lies in 
odd numbers. Sbaleſp. 
Such clamonrs are like the feigned quarrels of 


Decay of Piety. 


To thee and thine hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample Zhird of our fair kingdom. Shak. 
Men of their broken debtors take a third, 

A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shak. 

The proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up a 

third of its people. Addiſon. 


No ſentence can ſtand that is not / confirmed by | 


two #hirds of the council. 


2. The fixtieth part of a ſecond. 
Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 
parts, an hour into ſixty minutes, a minute into 
- ſixty ſeconds, a ſecond into ſixty thirds. | 
Holder on Time. 


Addifon. 


and borough.) An under-conſtable. 


the third place. 

Firſt, metals.are more durable than plants; ſe- 
condly, they are more ſolid; thirdly, they are 
wholly ſubterrany, Bacon. 


To THIRL, thurl.. * [Sphan, Sax.] To 


pierce; to perforate. It is now pronounced | 


and written thrill. Ainſaverth. 


THIRST, thar', =. ,. pre, Sax. . 


Dut. ] 

. The pain ſuffered for want of drink ; want 
of drink. 
But fearleſs they purſue, nor can the flood 
. their dire 4640; alas! Key thirſt for blood. 


7 Denham, 
| Thus ann TAS, 
In midſt of water 1 complain of this... "Bro den. | 
Thief-and hunger denote the ſtate of foittle and 


| liquor of the ſtomach. Thirft is the ſign of an acri- | 
8 1 ar alkaleſcent or muriatick. \ 
„ 3 8 Arbutbnot on Alimente. 
For forty years 


Our walls are tbiuy ; our beſt men Alain: . 


i 


| 


{ 


-Trr'nDLyY, thord'-ly. adv. [from third. In TrirTE'zn, thar'-ttn, adj. I dFᷣneoxine, Sax.) 


J 


4 76 Þyd am anchors tw rim an ear: 1 25 


85 


"THI 


von ſpring, which bubbles from che mountain's 1 


Has all hy luxury of thirſt eri d. Haris. 
2. Eagerneſs; vehement deſire: with of, for, | 
=. after „ 

Not hope of praiſe, nor tbisft of KA good, 
Enticed us to follow this emprizae. Fairfax. 
Thou halt Way d the thir/t I had of knowledge. 

Milton. 
Say, is *t thy bounty, or thy thirſt of praiſe? 

Granville. 
This is an aQive and ardent shift after happi- 

neſs, or after a full beatifying 9 - Cheyne, 
3. Draught. 1 
The rapid current , through veins. Sol 
Gf porous earth with kindly wif up. drawn, 
Roſe a freſh fountain. Milton. 


—— 


20 Tüuixsr, thürst“. v. 2. [Nyprran, Sax. 


denten, Dut.] | 
1. To feel Want of drink; 

athirſt: with for. | | 

They. ſhall not hunger nor thirft. La. xlix. 10. 

The people third there for water. Ex. xvii. 3. 

They as 9 1bi:t:d ſcoop the brimming ſtream. 

Milton. 

2. To have a vehement deſire for any thing: 


With for or after, 
My ſoul thirſteth for the living God. Pf. xlii. 2. 


Till a man hungers and thirffs after righteouſ-: 85 


peſs, till he feels an uneaſineſs in che want of it, 
his will will not be determined to any action in 
purſuit»of this confeſſed, greater good. Locle. 
But furious thirfling thus for gore, 
The ſons of men ſhallne'er rn my tore, Pope. | 


This ſtructure is not uſual, 18 
Untam'd and fierce the tyger ftill remains; 1 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, ES, 
He ſeeks his keeper's fleſh, and #birfts his blood. ö 
Prior. 
THrr'RSTINESS, thürs-ty- nls. 2. /. [from 
thirft.) The ſtate of being thirſty. 


Next they will want a ſucking and ſoaking | 


thirſtingſs, or a fiery appetite to drink in the lime. 


Wotton. | 


THIRSTY, thürs ty. adj. Idunrrqg, Sax.] 
I. Suffering want of drink; pained for want 
of drink. 


Thy brother's blood the 2 earth hathdrank, | 


Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance. 
Shakeſp. 

Give me a little water to drink, for 1 am thirfly. 

| Fuadges, iv. 
| Unworthy was thy fate, | 
To fall beneath a baſe aſſaſſin's ſtab, 4 
Whom all the 21 ty inſtruments of death | 


Had in the field of battle ſought in vain. Rowe. 
2. Poſſeſſed with any vehement defire: as, 


blood thirfty- 


Ten and three. 

Speaking at the one "end, 1 heard it return the | 
voice thirteen times. Bacon Natural Hiſtory.” 

THIiRTBENTH, thar-te'nth, adj. [from thir- |. 


to be thirſty or | 


1 4 . 
1 raign him. 


Ht 


1 have flept fiſteen years, 
Ay, and the time leems tht 


t 
The Claudian aquedudt wc; y unto me, Shak, 


thirty-cight t mile. 


Tas, this”. pronoun. IV r, Sax.) Atiita, 


x, 33 which is preſent; what is now men. 
ebene ee be had more valour + 
they were both hanged ; 

1 + 1 ey ged; and fo woul 
Come a little nearer ii way, St g 
Within thi: three mile may you ſee it _ 

L ſay, a moving grove. Shakeſp, My 1 
Muſt 1 endure all thi, ? Sbaliſp. Fuli is Color 

| T bis ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our til 


than thi; vet 
d this be, if 
$has. „5. 


Cie V. 
This is not the place for a large reduction. He 


There is a very preat inequality among men ug 
to their internal endowments, and their external 
conditions, in this life, Calamy's Sermay, 


2. The next future. 
Let not the Lord be angry, and I will f. 
yet but this once; peradventure ten ſhall be 20 
there. Gen, Xvili. 32. 


3. This is uſed for this tine. 


By this the veſſel half her courſe had run. D.. 
4+ The laſt paſt. 
I have not wept this forty years; but now 
My mother comes afreſh into my eyes. Dryin. 


5. It is often oppoſed to that. 
As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wav'ring ſails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
_ Now here, now there, the reeling veſſel throw, 


} 


According as the ſmall parts of matter are con- 

| nected together after zhis or that determinate 
manner, a body of this or that denomination is 
produced. Boyle, 
Do we not alien hear of his or that young 
heir? are not his riches and his lewdaelſles talked 
of together ? South, 
This way and that the impaticnt captives tend, 
And preſſing for releaſe the mountains rend. Dryd, 


6. When % and that reſp: a former ſen- 
tence, this relates to the latter, that to the 
former member. See THosE. 

Their judgment in this we may not, and in that 
we need not follow. Hooker, 


7. Sometimes it is oppoſed to the other. 


Conſider the arguments which the author had 
to write this, or to deſign the other, before you ar- 
Dryden, 

With endleſs pain 2515 man purſues 

What, if he gain'd, he could not uſe : 
And t' other fondly hopes to ſee | 
What never was, nor e'er ſhall be. Prur, 


| Tar'sTLE, this'l. 2. ſ. [%orel, Sax. dieftth 
Dut. carduus, Lat.] A prickly weed grow- 
ing in corn fields. 
The leaves of the thi/le grow alternately on the 
branches, and are prickly; and the heads are, for 
the moſt part, ſquamoſe and prickly. Mille. 


teen ; 'Yne0re0Ba, Sax.] The third after the A The roots of 1h; Vile, have my hunger fed, 


tenth. q” 


If ſhe could prove a thirteenth talk for him 
Who twelve achiev'd, the work would me be- 
„ ſeem. - Beaumont's Pſyche. 


| The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bu- 


ſineſs but to ſuch a paſs, that every omen may 
have an huſband. Graunt. 


Turxrizrn, thur-tyth. adi. {from thirty ; | 25 


; | Hurrez0Va, Sax.] The tenth. thrice told; 
the ordinal of thirty, * 
Henry ſhall eſpouſe the lady Margaret ere the 
thirtieth of May next enſuing. Shateſp. 
A thirtieth part of the ſun's ed Hale. 
More will wonder at ſo ſhort an age, 
To find a blank bey ond the thirtietbß page. Dryden. 
Tararv; a 45, e Sax. ! i 
5 NE J 


- 


- 


Two roods of cultur'd barley give me bread, 

A rock my pillow, and green moſs my bed. Hartt. 
Hateful docks, rough thi/tles, keckſies, bur. 

Shateſps 

Get you ſome carduus benedictus, and lay it to 
Four heart. 

- -— There thou prick' ſt ws with a thiſlle, Sbal. 

Thorns alſo and 2bi/les it ſhall bring thee forth. 

a Milton's Paradiſe Left 

Tough #hifttes choak'd the fields, and kill d the 

corn, 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. 2 . 
KRie graſs will kill bh iſtles. Mortimer i 


ö Tur STLE, golden, this'l. 2. J. A plant. Mlle 


Tuts rr, thls“- IF. adj. [from 4 le. Over- 
4 with thiſtles. ile 


1 HO 


che thi/ftly lawn as gelle the breeze, 
2 — of vegetable down 
Amuſi ve floats. Thomſon's Summer. 
Ta" THER, thith ür. adv, [V18en, Sax. ] | 
To that place: it is oppoſed to Hither. 
1 We re coming thitber. Shakeſþ. 
The gods, when they deſcended, hitker 
From heav'n did always chuſe their way; 
And therefore we may boldly fay, 

That tis the way too thither. Corvley. 
When, like a bridegroom from the eaſt, the ſun 
gets ſorth ; he thither, whence he came, doth run. 

Denbam. 
There Phenix and Ulyſſes watch the prey; | 
| And lber all the wealth of Troy convey, Dryd. 
1. To that end; to that point. 
Tarruksro, chlth“-ür-tö. adv. [thither and 
to.] To that end; fo far. 
| T1 THERWARD, thlth“-Ur- ward. adv. [1hi- | 
ther and dard. Towards that place. | 
Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowſy den were next, Spenſer. 
Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of Flo- 
rence: 
We met him thitherward, for thence we came. 
| Shakefp. 
By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 
| As thitberward endeavouring. Milton's Par, Loft. 
I be fooliſh beaſts went to the lion's den, leav- 
ing very goodly footſteps of their journey thither- 
dur, but not the like of their return; L Eftrange. 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 
They ſaw, and thitberward they bent their way. 


| always, written thoroygh, the prepoſition 


THO 


Tro'sny, thir-ny. adj. [from there.) 


1. Full of thorns ; ſpiny ;. rough; prickly, 
Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; 


The boar's eye-balls glare with fire, ; 
His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny wood; _ 


The wiſer madmen did for virtue toil 
A tZorny, or at beſt a barren ſoil, 
They on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills the thergy bramble crop. . 
2. Pricking; vexatious. 


Dryden. | | 


Of our good queen, but the ſharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reaſons drive this forward. Shak. 
Stiff oppoſition, and perplex'd debate, 
And thorny care, and rank and N hate. 
. | 
3. Difficult ; perplexing. 
By how many thorny and hard ways they are 
come thereunto, by how ny civil broils. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
\ Tho'RoOUGH, thur'-r6. prepo/- [the word 
38 extended into two ſyllables.] 
. By way of making paſſage or penetration. | 
1 By means of. ; 
| Mark Antony will follow 
Thoreugh the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 
With all true faith, Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Tuo RO UG, thur'-r6, adj. [The adjective is 


commonly rough.) 
1. Complete; full; perfect. 
The Iriſh horſcboys, i in the :horough reformation 


No diſlike againſt the perſon ö 


He wore, ſweet head ! a thorny diadem. Randolph. |. 


His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. | 


THo- 3 


They had 8 their wlenn vors as bf. 
1 as if they had ne ver made them. Atterbury. 
THOROUGHPA'CED, thür“rô-pàst. adj. L150. 
rough and pace.) Perfect in what is under- 
taken ; complete ; thoroughſped. Gene- 
rally in a bad ſenſe. | 
When it was propoſed to repeal the teſt clauſe, 
the ableſt of thoſe who were reckoned the moſt 
ſtanch and * i fell off at the firſt * 
mention of it. Svift, 
Tzuo0'80UGHsSPED, thiir' .rd-eptd. a4, - 
rough and ſped.] Finiſhed in principles; 
thoroughpaced : commonly, finiſhed in ill. 
Our thoroughſped . Fee of Whigs, which 
contains the bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and 
profeſſors, are moſt highly of 
 THorRoOVUGHST1'TCH, tliar-r6-stitsh', adv. 
- [thoreugh and flitch. ] Completely; 5 fully. . | 
A low word. 
Perſeverance alone can carry us tboroughſlitch. | 
WF Eftrange, 
Thor, thorp'. u. /. Thorp, throp, threp, IDs 
trop, are all from the Saxon Jonp, which 
fignifies a village. Ceibſon's N 
Tos, tho'z. pronoun. 
I. The plural of that. 
Make all eur trumpets ſpeak, give them all 
| breath, 
Thoſeclam rousharbingers of blood and death. S hal. 
Sure there are pocts which did never dream 
Upon Parnaſſus, nor did taſte the ſtream 
Of Helieon; we therefore may ſuppoſe 
Thoſe made not poets, but the poets theſe. Denham. | 


4 


The fibres of this muſcle act as 25% of others. ky 


| 08: 
Tao, tho. adv. [Sonne, Sax.] — 
1. Then. Spenſer. 
2 Thy contracted for though. 
| To THOLE, thel, v. n. To wait awhile. Ainſ. 
Tacx, thong.) 1. /. [Snanz, Snong, Sax.) / 
| A trap, or ſtring of leather. 

The Tuſcan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the . 
Thrice whirl'd the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryd, En. | 

The ancient ceſtus only conſiſted of fo many 
| large thongs about the hand, without ant lead at 

- the end. Addiſon. 

The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
And nails for looſen'd ſpears, and thongs for ſhields 
4 provide. Dryden c Knight's Tale. 
& T#084'CICK, thö-ràs“-Ik. adj. [from thorax.) | 
Belonging to the breaſt. 

The chyle grows grey in the thoracick duct. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ira RAL, thö“rel. adj. Nd thorus, Lat.] 

Relating to the bed. 


Roman law, was ſometimes made by a thoral ſepa- 


ration. Aytife. 
8 THORN, tha'rn. x. / [thaurns, 4 


Sax. doornes Dut.} 


Gen. iii. 18. 
The moſt upright i is ſharper than a thorn hedge. | 


2. A prickle * growing on the thorn buſh. 
owers of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. 


Milton, 
3. ty troubleſome, vhs 


13 Rr K of empire; all its thorns 1 cares 
© Soutbern's Spartan Dame. 
by RNAPPLE, tharn-bpl. n J A plant. 


4 740 KxDAck, Mortimer, 


thi = | 
vata, Lat.) A * lk. . 


na. 
Ar hnot, 


2 Wa n- büt. „ / Lr bog 
| 7 


Which 
bi 4 5 8 from thornback. 


Tuo 5 -r0-far. u. /. [thorough 


The puniſhmeat for adultery, according to the 


Goth. dong, | 


| The ungrateful perſon is a monſter, which is all 


1. Aprickly tree of ſeveral kinds. l throat and belly; a kind of thoroughfare, or com- 
Thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth, | 


Micab, vii. 4. | 


burnback, when, dried, taſtes of ſal am- 


eu- 
BY A ſort of ſea fiſh,  Ainfav. | 


of that realm; ſhould be cut off. Spenſer. 
He did not deſire a thorough engagement till he 
had time to reform ſome, whom he reſolved never 


more to truſt. Clarendon, 
A thorough tranſlator muſt be a - orowugh, * 
ryden, 


A thorough practice of ſubjecting ourſelves to 

the wants of others, would extinguiſh in us pride. 
Swift. 

How can I call a wa diſregard and a ro- 
rough neglect of all religious improvements, a 
frailty or imperfection, when it was as much in 


Bacon. 


" thorough lights on the ſides. 


and are.) 
ſtop or let. 


For princes to come view fair Portia. Sbateſp. 


; 


it is a thoroughfare for ſteel, if it be not hurt. 
. Shakeſp. 


x 


mon ſhore for the good things of the world to paſs 

into. South, 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: | 


Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies. 
3 

2. Power of paſſing. 
Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eaſy thoroughfare. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


-Tro'roVenLyY, © thur'-r6-15, adv.” [from 
thorough.) . Completely; fully. 
Look into this buſineſs thoroughly. Shaleſp. | 
are thorougbly wicked, and havethereby juſtly called 
their calamities on themſelyes. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
One would think, that eyverymember of the com- 
munity who embraces with vehemence the princi-., 
ples of either party, had joe be ſifted and exa- 


] 


my power to have been exact, and careful, and di- 
ligent ? n 
2. Paſſing through. . 


Let all three es be a double kouſe, without | 


I. A paſſage through; a paſſage without any | 
Th' Hyrcanian deſerts are as thoroug ares now 


His body is a paſſable carcaſe, if he be not hurt: 


[ 


A thoroughfare of news; where ſome deviſe [ 


[ 


We can never be grieved for their miſeries who 1 


| mined 1 | Hdifon, * 


Cheyne.. 
2. Thoſe refers to the former, theſe to the lat- 
ter noun. 
Neither-their ſighs nor tears are true, 
Th:/e idly blow, theſe idly fall, 
Nothing like. to ours at all, 
But ſighs and tears have ſexes too. Cowley. 
Thou, thou', pronoun. [du, Sax. du, Dut. 
in the oblique caſes fingular thee, Ve, Sax. 
in the plural ye, ze, Sax. in the oblique 
caſes plural you, cop, Sax] You is now 
© uſed for the nominative plural. 
. The ſecond pronoun perſonal. "AY 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch 
e, 
I have tbee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 9 _. 
To feeling as to fight ? Shakeſþ. Mace, 
I am as like to call T ſo again, 
To ſpit on thee again, to ſpurn thze toe: 
If hen wilt lend this money, lend it net | 
As to thy friend, Shakeſp. Merchant of V. enices 
Thou, if there be a thou in this baſe town, 
Who dares with angry Eupolis to frownz __© 
Who at enormous villainy turns pale, 
And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown ſail, PHY 


2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language. When we ſpeak to equals 
or ſuperiours, we ſay you ; but in ſolema 
language, and in addreſſes of worſhip, we 
lay thou. 

[Familiar.] 
Kere s to thee, Dick. 
{Solemn. 
* Dok though in dreadful whicls we bang 
High on the broken wave, 
1 know thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave: 405 ene 


o Trov, thou'. v. a. [from thou] To treat 
with familiarity. 

Taunt him with the licence of ink; as 

_thbou'ſft him ſome thrice, it ſhall not be ami Shak. 


TrouvGh, tho', conjunction. Idea p, Sax. thauh, 
Goth.] 
1. Notwithſtanding that ; although, 


cn. 


N that 10 e * ſo. it * 2 i 


ful to princes, Swift, 


— 
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 Tho0venr, thi't. the pret. and part. paſſ. of 


- THO 


Ad guard itſelf, though but a child mvade, Waller. 

I can defire to perceive thoſe things that God 
Has prepared for thoſe that love him, 7hough they 
be fach as eye hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath 

it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locle. 

Thoygh the name of abſtracted ideas is attributed 
to univerſal ideas, yet this abſtraction isnot great. 


Net HET | Watts's Logich. 
2. As though. As if; like as if. 
In the vine were three branches; and it was a; 
though it budded. __ Grieſss, xl. 10, 
3. It is uſed im the end of a ſentence in fami- 
har language: bowever; yet. 
Lon ſhall not quit Cydaria for me: . 
is dang'rous though to treat me in this fort, 


And to refuſe my offers, though in fport. Dryden. 


A A good caufe would do well Be; | 
It gives'my ſword an edge. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


tbink. | 
I told him what 1 tought.  Shateſp. Or Bello. 
Are my friends embark'd ? 
Can any thing be 7zbought of for their ſervice ? 
Whilſt I yet live, let me not hve in vain. Addiſon. 


No other tax could have been bought of, upon | 


which ſo much money would have been imme- 

diately advanced, | Addiſon. 

Troverr, tht. 2. /. [from the preterite 
of To think.] 


1. The operation of the mind; the act of 


Dad is the world; and all will come to nought, 


thinking. ; 

And cards are dealt, and cheſsboards brought, 
To eaſe the pain of coward thought. + Prior. 
2. Idea; image formed in the mind. 

FP or our inſtruction to impart 
Things above earthly tbougbt. _ Milton. 


3. Sentiment; fancy; 1magery ;  conceit. 

Thought, if tranſlated truly, cannot be. loſt in 
another language; but the words that convey it 
to dur apprehenſion, which are the image and or- 
nament of that , may be fo ill choſen as to 

make it appear unhandſome. Dryden. 

One may often find as much out on the re- 

verſe of a medal as in a canto of Spenſer. 
a | Addifon on Mc:dals. 
Thoughts come crowding info ſaſt upon me, that 


my only difficulty is to'chufe or to reject. Dryden. 


The thought: of a foul that periſh in thinking. 
| ä | TLoale. 
One only couplet fraught 


With ſome unmeaning thing they calla Hergbt. Pope. 
J. Reflexion; particular conſideration. | 


| Why do you keep alone? 

Of ſorrieft fancies your companions making, 
Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſnould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


g. Conception; preconceived notion. 1 


1 Things to their 7howght ö 
Zo unimaginable as hate in heaven. Milton. 

6. Opinion; judgment. | | 
; He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp deſpiſed 
in the thought of him that is at eaſe. Jeb, xii. 5, 

- = They communicated their thoughts on this ſub- 
- ze to eack other; and therefore their reaſons are 

little different. 

Thus Bethel ſpoke, whoalwaysſpeakshis:hought, 

And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope. | 

7. Meditation; ſerious confideration. | 

Pride, of all others the moſt dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of :/ ought. - 

| 2 Roſcommon. 


8. Defign.; purpofe. _. 
Pl peace, aud not evil. | 
Nor was godhead from her 7hought, 
9. Silent contemplation. 5 
Who is ſo groſs „ 
That cannot {ce this paſpable device? 
Vet who ſo bold, but ſays, he ſees it not? | | 


| Conſume in meditation deep, 


Dryden. 1 


The hong bt 1 think towards you are thoughts | 
Million. 


10 


The foand of love makes your folt heart afraid, 10. Solicitude; care ; concern. 


and take thought for us. I Samuel, ix. 5, 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought 
and anguiſh before his buſineſs came to an end. 
| TJ Bacon Henry VII. 
Adam took no thought, eating his fill. Milton. 
11. Expectation. 
e The main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly 7#ught, Shateſp. King Lear. 
12. A ſmall degree; a ſmall quantity. It 
ſeems a looſe term, but 1s uf 
writers- | 
His face was a thought longer than the exact 
ſymmetrians would allow. | Sidney. 


{ 


- indulgence alloweth us to think them at the leaſt 
half a thought the better, becauſe they are our own. 
5 „ Hooker. 


away by degrees, will ſwim under water, yet not 
\ fink unto the hottom: if the cork be a though! too 
light to fink under the ſurface, the water may be 
attenuated with ſpirits of wine. Brown, 
| My giddineſs feized me; and though I now tot- 
ter, yet I think I am a th-ught better. Swift. 
THro'vUGHTFUL, tha't-fal. adj. [thought and 
Null.] ; | 
1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full of 
meditation. 


2. Attentive; careful. | 
—— - Thougb/ful of gain, I all the live 
Phillips. 
3. Promoting meditation; favourable to mut- 
Ing. | 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And ſteel now glitters in the muſes' ſhades. Pope. 
4. Anxious; folieitous. 5 
In aweful pomp, and melancholy ſtate, 
See ſettled reaſon on the judgment-ſeat ; 
Around her crowd diftruit, and doubt and fear, 
And ibongbiful foreſight, and torment ing care. Frior. 
THO'UGHTFULLY, thit-fal-y. adv. {from 
thoughtFul.) With thought or confideration; 
with ſolicitude. _ | | 
' Tyo'UuGHTFULNESS, tha't-ful-nls. 2. [from 
thoughtful.) 4 * 
1. Deep meditation. 


- 


— 


tenſion and firmneſs, and the ſpirits are trauſ- 


ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and vivacity, and ſuffered to 
attend their duty, without the avocations of be- 
Fulnefs and intenſe contemplation, the concoetion 
of the meats is well performed. Bluckmore. 
2. Anxiety; folertude, | 
THo'UGHTLESS,tha't-ls. adj. [from thought.3 
1. Airy; gay; diſſipated. | 
2. Negligent ; careleſsſs. 
It is ſomthing peculiarly ſhocking to ſee gray 

hairs without remorſe for the paſt, and tboughtleſs 

of the future. 8 Rogers. 
3. Stupid; dull. | 

His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And ſeems deſign'd for thoughtle/s majeſty : 


* 


And ſpread in ſolemn ſtate ſupinely reign. Dryden. 
TR0'UGHTLESSLY, thit-l6s-ly. adv. [from 


5 | © thought.) Without thought; carcleſly; 


— 
* 


ſtupidly... _ | 
In reſtleſs hurries #howghtleſ+ly they live, 
At ſubſtance oft unmov d, for ſhadowsgrieve.GCartb, 


1 HO'UGHTLESSNESS, tha't-les- nis. n. /. 
from zhoughrle/s.] Want of thought; ab- 


Fence of thought. 


* 


2 


| THo'VGHTSICK, thä't-slk. adj. [thought and 


%. 


; - pres pen Ul dealings mult be ſeen in 1hought, bol. 


; fick.] VUneafy with reflection. 


Fd 


\ — 


8 | þ 
Let us return, eſt he leave caring for the aſſcs, 


A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut 


| On theſe: he mus'd within his #boughtful mind, 
And then reſolv'd what Faunus had divin'd. Dry. 


| 


ed by good | 


If our own be but equal, the law of common | 


While the nervous fibres preſerve their due 


mitted to them from the brain, endowed with due 


| 


; 


| 


_ 


F 


4 —_ 
—_— 


1 


Thoughilefs as monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, | 


1. 


2. 


'T 


a 


| 
5 4 


$ 


| 


'S 
* . 


4 


| 


4 


* 


r u 


Wich triſtful viſage; 
Is thoughtfict at the act. hat 

THOUSAND, thou. zend. adj the Hanks 

[Burend, Sax. Auſend, Dut.) 


finds a thonſund occaſions for g-nerolity and ©, 
1.0 


patſton, 


in the affairs of love, it may be ſaid of him, that 


Does on the Works of 


rowing. . 


That we may ſo ſuflice his vengeful ire, 


By right of war, whate'er his buſineſs be. Wo 
2. Bradage ; ſtate of ſlavery or confine 


T H R 
Heav'n's face doth glow 
and, as 'gainſt the 


* 
The number of ten hundred 
About three thouſand years 2570 Davies 
the world for remote voyages Was "HOY i 
at this day. ned. 
Proverbially, a great number. Var, 
So fair, and thouſand, thouſand times mor far 
She ſeem'd, when ſhe preſented was to Coke a7 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they kn. / th 
Not one of all the therſand but was lock" 5 
Search the heral2's roll 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous ped; re 
Prawn from the root of ſome old T Eg, 
And thou, a thouſand oft a fool of lonæ degree by 
- Thouzh he regulates himſelf by Juſtice 


| Addifin's Sa, 
| How many thonſaud: pronounce blah: 8 
affairs of the publick, whom God nor men * 
qualified for ſuch judgment. 5 * 
HO'USANDTH, thou'-z&ndth, ad;. * 
thouſand | The hundredth ten times tal: 
the ordinal of a thouſand : proverbial 
very numerous. | 2 

He that will divide a minute into a thouſand 
parts, and break but a part of a theufandi 10 


Cupid hath clapt him g' th' ſhoulder, but I 
warrant him heart whole. Shaleſp. As you lik l 
Such is the poet's lot: what luckier fate 
grave hiſtorians Walt? 

More time they ſpend, in greater toils engage 
Their volumes {well beyond the thoſandth page 
* Do 
The French hugonots are many thoufand wh. 
neſſes to the contrary; and I wiſh they deſeri 
the thoſundth part ol the good treatment they hay 


recei ved. | 5 S707 AM. ſcalaus. 
HOWL, thoul!'. 2. /. A piece of timber by 


which oars are kept in their places wha 
1 Ainſævort. 
HRA'LDOM, thral-dam. 2. /. [from thrall 
Slavery ; ſervitude. 

How far am | inferior to thee in the ſtate d 
the mznd! and yet know. I that all the heaven 
cannot bring me to ſuch tbraldom, Saur 
8 He ſwore with ſobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. 

— Why fo he doth, when he delivers you 

From this earth's ibral/am to the joys of hear 
Salths 

This country, in a great part deſolate, groadel 
under the Turkiſh tbra/dom, Saady, 

He ſhatl rule, and ſhe in 2braldon live, Dip. 

They tell us we are all born ſlaves; life and 
thraldom We entered into together, and can nent 
be quit of the one till we part with the other. LA 
HRALL, thral. 2. /. [%nzl, Sax. 

A ſlave; one who is in the power of anoties 
Not much in uſe. | 
No thralli like them that inward babe oY | 
WR» 
But ſith ſhe will the conqueſt challenge gerd 
Let her accept me as her ſaithful 25744. Hege. 
Look gracious on thy proſtrate hall. $64 
The two delinquents 


That were the ſlaves of drink, and bra: of len 


| | Sia 
I know I'm one of Nature's little kings; 
Vet to the leaſt and vileſt things am 7bra. Dun 


Or do him mightier ſervice, as his Aral. 


- 


— Uer men took land, F 
Andfirſt brought forth Ulyſſes, bed, and: 
That richly furnifht it; he ſtill in brat es 
Of all-ſubduing fleepe, 97 


d. Dy 


THR. 


. Jad about him, till his noſe 
From thrall of ring and cor 


noun- J 
of another. 
Let me be 


Out of uſe. 
a la ve t atchieve the maid, 


tbrall'd my wounded eye. 
Whoſe ſudden fight hath brat m Shakeſp.” 


vice with vice, and may corrode | 


The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad. 
For ſo ill {bralls not them, but they tame ill, 


And make her do much good againſt her will. Donne. 


nature is not thralled to the laws 
bes my 1 Drummond, 


/ppLe, throp!1. 1. J. The windpipe of 
| 1 ; N ſtill retain it in the 
Scottiſh dialect; we ſay rather throttle. 


of nature. 
animal. 


| To THRASH» thrash'. v. 4. [$appcan, 
Jerſcben, But.] 


To beat corn to free. it from the chaff. 
* This is written variouſly thraſh or threſ>, 


but thraſh is agreeable to etymology. 


the corn then after burn the ſtraw. 
5 5 : She. 
Gideon threſhed wheat to hide it. Fud. viii. IT 
Here be oxen for burnt ſacrifice, and tbrefting 
2 Samuel, XXIV. 22. 
In the ſan your golden grain diſplay, 

And thraſþ it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preſerve the ends of the bones from 
an incaleſcency, which they being hard bodies 
would contract from a ſwift motion; ſuch as that 


inſtruments for wood. 


of running or threſting. 


Our of your clover Veen dried in the ſun, after 
the firſt threfoing, get what ſeed you can. Mortim. 


— —— — . — 


2. To beat; fo drub. —- 


Thou ſcurvy valiant aſs! thou art here but to 
throjb"? Trojans, and thou art bouglit and ſold among 


thoſe of any wit like a Barbarian, ſlave. 


„ Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſi ida. 
© 70 Texas9, thirizh'. v. 1. To labour; to 


drudge. 


Than that Philippick fatally divine, 
Which is inſcrib' d the ſecond, ſhould be mine. 


Tust“ SHER, thrish'-ur. 1. / [from rg. 


One who thraſhes corn. 


| . Ourfoldiers, like a lazy tbrafter with a flail, 
Fell zently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. Sat. 
Not barely the plowman's pains, the reaper's 


and threſter's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is 
counted into the © Vp we eat: 


9 


Tua SHINGFLOOR, thrish'- A flor. 
An area on which corn is beaten. 


And exerciſe their fails in empty air. 


| T4RaS0'N1CAL, thri-60n'-n$-kdl. adj. from 
Thrafo a boaſter in old comedy. Boaſtful; 


bragging. 


His humour is loſty, his diſcourſe peremptory, 
his general behaviour vain, ridiculous, and h- 


; Aal. 


; e 
| THRAVE, thrà' v. u. . har, $a.) | 8 
1. A herd; a drove. Out of uſe. . 
Ko The number of two dozen. I know not 


how derived. 


1 thred', a. J. Iinæd, Sax. dracd,) 


: 5. . {mall line; a fall twiſt; the rudiment 


of cloth. 
Let not Bargolph's vital thread be cut 


8 


$ of 


oh? OE 2 e 
* 2 


d broke looſe. Hudhras. 


| r4l. v. a. Spenſer- [from the 
To a On 3 21 to bring into the power 


1 * 8 be Me vius, rg for rhimes 
15 his, the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 


the labour of thoſe 
employed about the utenſils muſt all be charged. 


1 
ö 
| 


| 


* 


Sax. 


Ray. 


Dryd. 


to be 


Locke. 


rn. . 


In vain the hinds the threſping-floor prepare, 5 
Drydin. 
Delve of convenient depth your reſting oor * | 
With temper'd clay, then filland face it o'er, Dryd. 
1 

: 


* 


| 


1 


0 THREAT, thret”. „ 
Sax. threat is Tel- | 


| 

| 2. To menace ; to terri or attempt to ter- 
edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shat. ity 0 
uch the [lender thread of dyed Hilk looked 
leem deyoid of, rſs, yet when num- 


le threads are, e ber, their 


T H R 


Though need urg'd me never ſo, 
He not receive a thread, but naked go. Chapman. 
He who fat at a table with a ſword banging 


over his head but by one ſingle thread or hair, | 


ſurely had enough to check his appetite. St,. 

The art of pleaſing is the ſkill of cutting to a 

thread betwixt flattery and ill-manners. L Eſirange. 
2. Any thing continued in a courſe uniform | 

tenor. 

The eagerneſs and trembling of the fancy doth. 

not always regularly follow the ſame even thread 
of diſconrJe, but ſtrikes upon ſome other thing 
that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

I he gout being a diſeaſe of the nervous parts, 
makes it ſo hard to cure; diſeaſes are ſo as they 


are more remote in the threat of the motion of the 
fluids. 


1. To paſs through with a thread. 

The largeſt crooked needle, with a ligature of 

the ſize of "that | have threaded it with, in taking 

up the ſpermatick veſſels. * Bbarp' Surgery. 
2. To paſs through; to pierce through. 


Thus cut of ſeaſon threading dark-eyed night Shak. | 


Being preſt to th' war, | 
Ev'n when the nave of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would not thread the gates. Sbat. Coriolanus. 
| Tier” ADBARE, thred bar. adj. [thread and 
are.] 
; Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked 
threads. 
Threa"barecont, and cobbled ſhoes he ware. Spenſ. 
The elothier means to dreſs the commonwealth, | 
and ſer a new nap upon it: fo he had need; for 
"tis tbreadbare. "Sbaleſp. 


Will any freedom om 2. 
| Whoſe ee are e threatbare, 20d whoſe dak are 
* torn? Dryden' s Juvenal. 


He walk'd the ſtreets, and wore a hreadhare cloak; 
He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other folk. Swift | 
A Thracian flave the porter's place maintain'd, | 
Sworn foe to threadbare ſuppliants, and with pride 
His maſter's preſence, nay, his name, deny'd. Harte 
2. Worn out; trite. 
5 hungry lean-fac'd villain, X 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, | 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, Shak, 
Many writers of moral diſcourſes run into ſtale 
topieks and threadbare quotations, not handling 
their ſubje& fully and cloſely. Swift, 
If he underſtood trade, he would not have men- 
tioned this /breadbare and exploded project. 
Child on Trade, 
THRE/ADEN, thred'n. adj. | (from thread.] 
Made of thread. | 
| Behold the threaden ſails, x 
Borne. with th' inviſible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through che furrow⸗ d ſea. 
Shaleſp. 
To THREAP, thre'p. v. a. A country word 
denoting to argue much or contend. Ainſu. 
THREAT, thret'. n. /. {from the verb. ] | 
Menace; denunciation of ill. 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats, Shat. 
The emperor perceiving that his tbrears were 
little regarded, regarded little to threaten any more, 
Hayward, 
Do not believe 
Thoſe rigid threats of death: ye ſhall not die, Milt. 
[Ineaxian, 
To THREATEN, thretn. 
dom uſed but in poetry. 
1. To menace; to denounce evil. 
| Death to be wiſh' d 
Though threaten'd, which no worſe than this can 
bring. ' Milton, | 


rify, by ſhewiüg or denouncing evil. It 
has auith before the thing threatened, if a 
noun; f, if a verb. 

What threat you me with telling of the king? 


Arbuthnot. | 
To 'THREAD, thröcd“, v. a. [from the noun.) 


ma 


THE. 
That it ſpread no further, 5 threaten them 
that they ſpeak henceforth to no man in this name, 
AA, 's ir. 18. 
The void profound 22 
Wide gaping, and cuir utter loss of being 
Threatens him. Milton. 
This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That <'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care. Pope. 
3. To menace by action. 
| Void of fear, 
He threaten'd with his long protended ſpear. D. 54. 
The noiſe increaſes as the billows roar, 
When rowling' from afar they threat the ſhore. Dryd. 


THRE/ATENER, tlirét“- nnr. ». / [from threat - 
en.] Menacer; one that threatens 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the #breatener, and outface the Brow. 
of bragging horrour. Sbaleſp. King Jobs, 

The fruit, it gives you life 
To knowledge by the treat ner. Milt: Paradiſe Lift. 


Tuxk“ ATENING, thret'-ning. . . /. [from 


evil. 
ZEneas their aſſault undaunted did abide, 


cry 'd. Dryden's Vir 
How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, t a 
thus interceded with God for his ſervants, to uſe 
any unkind threa?* nings towards them, to damn 


, them only as the dregs of the creation! Law. 


Tung ATENINGLY, thrit-nlug-17, adv. (from 


manner. | 4 
The honour 


threaten.] A MENACE ; a denunciation of 


And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threat ning | 


and curſe them as dogs and ſcoundrels, and treat 


threaten.] With menace ; in a threatening 


Before I ſpeak, too threat 'ningly replies. Sbaleſh 


THRE'ATFUL, thret'-Ful, a/. [threat eddie 
Full of threats; minacious. 
Like as a warlike brigandine abide 
To fight, lays forth her -h real pikes afore, 
; The engines which 1 in them lad death do hide. 


1 . | Spenſer, 


THREE, thre, adj. (ene, Sax. dry, Dut. tri, 
| Welſh and Erſe; tres, Lat. f 


T. Two and one. 


Shall bear che olive freely. Shele/p. Ant. and Clip. 
If you ſpeak /brce words, it will three times re- 
port you the whole ?5ree words. Bacon's Nat. Hi iftory. 
Great Atreus' ſons, Tydides fixt above, 
With three-ag' d Neſtor. Creech*'s Manilius. 
Jove hurls the three-fork'd thunder from above. 
| Addi Yon. 
_ Theſe three and three with oſier bands we ty'd. 
Pope, 
Down to theſe worlds 1 trod the diſmal 3 
And dragg'd the re- mouth d dog to upper . 
Po 


| A firait needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, with « 2 


] 


1 8 


2. Proverbially a ſmall number. | 

Aw ay, thou three. inch'd fool; I am no beaſt. 

| _ » Shakeſp. 
A baſe, proud, ſhallow, der ain thr ee · ſuited, 

N W brave. Shak. King Lear. 


"Thrice repeated; con fiſting of three. 


By a threefold juſtice the world hath been go- 
verned from the beginning: by a juſtice natural, 
5 v hich the patents and eldets of families governed 

eir FOR, in which the obedience Was called 


r 


begotten by both the lormer; and the obedience 
to this we call duty. © ” 


A threefold off ting to his altar bring, * 
Atul a ram, 4 da. © Pope's Odyſey. 


Tell . and ſpare ae W Richard l. 


„ | SE ARISE THBE/EPENCIS 


* 


Provethis a proſp'rous day, cher Lree-nook'd world 


three-edged Felle uſeful in few! ing up dead bodies, 


 Athreefuld cord is not eaſily broken: Eaius. iv. 12. 


called caniicces' - Ang "att; by a 50 civil 
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| THREEPENNY, thrlp En-. adj. [triobolaris, 


I Their lives before the flood were abbreviated 


Thr 3 thräsh“- ür. 1. /. [properly | 


- " — 
4 o " 
"Ig * > *. 4 
* * 
4 3 
. 
0 # 0 


Tasr'zrxzex, thrip-Ens. 1. 7 er and 


pente,] A ſmall | ver coin valued at thrice | 
2 penny. ; | 
| A threepente bow'd would hire me, 


Old as I am, to queen it. Shateſp, Henry VIII. 
Laying a cauſtick, I made an eſcar the compaſs 
- of a threepence, and gave vent to the matter. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 


Tixr'sP1LE, thr@-pil. n./. [three and pile. | 


An old name for good velvet. 

I, in my time, wore tbreepile, but am out of 
ſervice. Sbateſp. 
THREEPILED, thr?-pild. adj. Set with a 

thick pile; in another place it ſeems to 

mean piled one on another. 

Thou art good velvet; thou'rt a tbreepil'd piece: 
had as lief be Engliſh ketſey, as be piled as thou 
art. Sbaleſp. 

| Threepil'd hyperboles; ; ſprace affectation. Shak. 
Turz'sscort, thré“-skör. adj. [three and 

Score. Thrice twenty; fixty. 

Thregſtore and ten I can remember well. Sal. 


E 


after, and contracted unto hundreds and th regſcorer. 
| Brown. 
By wie our long-liv'd aber earn'd their food; 

Toil ſtrung the ner ves, and purify'd the blood: 
But we their ſons, a pamper*'d race of men, ; 

Are dwindled down to threeſcore years and ten. Dryd. | 
THRENO'DY, thrn'-6-dy. u. 75 LSenredla.] A 

ſong of lamentation. 
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; einnatus from the plough, to command armies. 


S My manſion is, where thoſe immortal ſhapes : 


— 


1. Three times. 


” J * 


R 


from thread; in Fr. enfiler.) To flide through 
a narrow paſſage. 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some bang upon the pendents of her car. 


THrIFr, thrift', =. / [from thrive.] 


Pope. 


pering. 

He came out with all his clowns, horſt upon 
ſuch cart jades, and ſo furniſhed, as I thought 
with myſelf, if that were thrift, I wiſhed none of 
my friends or ſubjects ever to thrive. Sidney. 

You ſome permit 

To ſecond ills with ills, each worſe than other, 
And make them dreaded to the doer's thrift. Sbal. 
| Had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of thetn, 

I have a mind preſages me ſuch thriſi, 

That J ſhould be fortunate. Shak. Merch, of Venice. 

Should the poor be flatter'd ? 
No; let the candied tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thriſt may follow fawning. Shat. Hamlel. 
2. Parfimony ; frugality ; good huſbandry. 

The reſt unable to ſerve any longer, or willing 

to fall to thrift, prove JET good huſbands. 


there grow many future inconveniences and con- 
tinual charge in repairing and re-edifying ſuch 
imperfect ſlight-built veſſels. Raleigh. 
Thus heaven, though all-ſufficient, ſhows a thrift 
In his economy, and bounds his gift, Dryden. 
« plant. | 
Tux TIL, thrif'-ty-lf. adv. [from thrifty. ] 


. Here too the threſber brandiſhing his flail, 
| Beſpeaks a maſter. £ Dedſley/ 
Tusk SHING, thrash Ing. See To THRASH, 
The careful ploughman doubting ſtands, 
- Leſt on the threſping floor his. ſheaves prove chaff. 
ip Milton. 
Gideon was taken from tbrefoing, as well as Cin- 


EIS 


| Locke on Education. 
— $HOLD, thrish/-h314. u. J (Fneycpald, 
Sax. ] The ground or ſtep under the door; 
entrance; gate; door. | 
1 marching forth. in honourable wiſe, 
5 Him at the rbr gbd met ſhe well did enterprize. 
5 Spenſer, 
5 ee men, that ſtumble at the tbr ola, f 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Sha. 
| Not better 


Than fill at hell's dark Bree t' have fat watch, | 


* UVnnam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf balf-ſtarv'd? Milt. 
Before the ſtarry zhr</oold of Jove's court 


Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher d 


In regions mild, of calm and ſerene air. Milton. 


There ſought the queen's apartment, ſtood before 


The peaceful thręſbold, and beſieg'd the door. Dryd. 
THREW, thrd'. preterite of tþroav. 
A. broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond'rous tone, _ 
Burſt the ſtrong ner ves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone. 


Dope. 
TRRICE, thrt's. adv. [from three. 


Thrice he aſſay d it from his foot to 88 
A thries in vain to draw it did aſſay, 
It boot . to think, to rob him of his ay. 


Spenſer. 

- 2 Thrice within this 1 2228 
| ie blew down; thrice up again and OY Shak. 
"Thrice did he knock his iron teeth; thrice howl, 
And! into frowns his wrathful forchead rowl. Conley, 
| a A word of amplification. 1 
Pyrit noble lord, let me intreat of you 4 
| To pardon me. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 

: Thrice and four times happy thoſe 
+00 under an mt wer 5 ay d. 


[Tuxt'rry, thrift-ty. adj. from th. 
1. Frugal; 


Would uſe him like a younger child. 


to drill. 


75 Tran, thrld” v. a. lthis is noted | 


r. Profit ; gain; riches gotten ; ſtate of proſ- | 


| 


Spenſer on Ireland. I 
Out of the preſent ſparing and untimely zbrift, | 


; 


THR 


_ Hepierced through his c 
With 'brilling point of deadly nan whey 
And lanc'd his lordly heart. 8 
3 ſervant, that he bred, thrilÞ d with x 
Oppos' d againſt the act; bending his ſwo; 3 


To his great maſter. Chal, 
Nature, that heard ſuch Gans . King Leer, 


Beneath the hollow round 


Of Cynthia's ſeat, the airy region !briiling 
| Now was almoſt won, T 
| To think her mY was done, Hihi 


To THRILL, thril. 
I, To have the aher of piercing, 
The knight his b7i/lant ſpear again ailay'd 
In his kraſs-plated body to emboſs, Sperſr, 
With that one of his tbri/lant darts he threw 


Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite. Speiſ, 
2. To pierce or wound the ear with 2 ſhary 


ſound. 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out 7brilling ſiricks, and frickin 
: Cries. Spe 

3. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. 
To feek ſweet ſafety out, 
In vaults and priſons ; and to thrill and ſhake, 
Ev'n at the crying of our nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman, Slakp 

Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy 

blood 7þrill at it? Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


4. To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. 
A taint cold fear thrill, through my Veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life, Shateſp 
A fudden horror chill 


- Ran through each nerve, and zbri. d in ev ry we | 


Frugally; parſimoniouſly. 

Cromartie after fourſcore went to his country- 
houſe to live thriftity, and ſave up money to ſpend 
at London.  - Swift, 


THRIFTINESS, thirlft'-tF-nls. =. / [from 
thrifty.] Frugality ; huſbandry. 
If any other place vou have, 
Which aſks ſmall pains, but #hriftineſs to fave. Seen. 
Some are cenſured for keeping their own, whom 
tenderneſs how to get honeſtly teacheth to ſpend 


in preſerving their own, who aſſume more liberty 
in exacting from others. Wotton. 

'TarYFTLESS, thrift'-ls. 44. [from n. 
Profuſe; extravagant. 

They in idle pomp and wanton play 5 
Conſumed had their goods and ?hrifilſs hours, 
And thrown themſelves into theſe heavy ſtowers. 

HSßpenſer. 
a He ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame, 
As brifile/s ſons their ſcraping fathers' 'gold. Shak. 


ſparing ; not profuſe ; not laviſh. 
Though ſome men do, as do they would, 
Let thrifty do, as do they ſhould. T. uf 4 
Nature never lends Ws 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddeſs ſhe deter 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 
Thanks and uſe. 4 
CL Leſt he ſhould neglect his ſtudies | 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddeſs, 
For fear young maſter ſhould be ſpoil'd, 


— 


Sat. 
I am glad he has ſo much youth and vigour left, 
| of which he hath not been thrifty ; but wonder he 


The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father. Shakeſp. 


_ Swed.] To e to bore; to penetrate; 


The cruel word hes tender heart ſo ebrill'd,. 
That ſudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ftormy horrour all her ſenſes fill'd 


* 
8 * 


— 


has no more diſcretion. uy N | 
2, Well huſpandet. : 
1 have five nue er crowns. 


| 


F 


diſcreetly; whereas ſuch need no great thriftineſs 


: 


N es 


. 


Wah dying ft, thai voy be fell fo n. 


* 


% 


— 


4 


Te o THRILL, thrill. v. a. [Vyphan, Sax. Milla, | 


| 


Aal 


0 THRIVE, thriv. v. u. pret. throve, and 


ſometimes leſs properly, thrived, part, 


Aden [Of this word there is found no fi 
tisfactory etymology : in the northern dia. 
le they uſe throdden, to make grow; per- 
. haps throve was the original word, from 
throa, Iſland. to encreaſe.] To proſper: to 
grow rich; to advance in any thing defred, 
The better thou thrivefl, the gladder am J. Tua 
If lord Percy :brive not, ere the king 
Diſmiſs his power, he means to viſit us, Sale, 
_ Itgrew amongſt buſhes, where commonly pant 
do not 1hrive. - Bacon's Natural Hi. 
They by vices !br7ve, 
Sail on ſmooth ſeas, and at their port arrive. Sac, 
O ſon ! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, ?brive: 
In other worlds, and happier ſeat provides 
For-us, his offspring dear? Milton's Parazije Lf, 
 * Thoſe who have reſolved upon the 2brivirgion 
'of piety, ſeldom embark all their hopes in on 
bottom. a Decay of Pity, 
A careful ſhepherd not only turns his fock into 
a common paſture, but with particular advertenc 
_ obſerves the thriving of every one, Decay of Pity, 
Groth is of the very nature of ſome things? 
to be and to thrive is all one with them; and they 
know no middle ſeaſon betw een their ſpring 20d 
their fall. * 
Expericnc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, 
To ſee the rebel thrive, the loyal croſt. Dns, 
gSeldom a tbriving man turns his land into moe 
to make the greater advantage. . 
The brine calves in meads their food forlake, 
And render their ſweet ſouls bows the plenteous 
3 rack. s 2 
A little hope but I have <2 
© On air the poor camelions rive: 
Deny' d ev'n that, my love can live. . cn 
Buch a care hath always been taken of ” 
_ charities, that they have fr 5 : e 
own to 
5 from their infancy ed) mh 
In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, 3 
roms the rank weed, and 1070 
72 18 2 1 2 Pope. A 


F775. we m5. 


Gramrille, | 
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; nd humility is the way to :brive in Lucina lent not me her bed, ö His mother could not longer bear the agitations 
Ades of the underſtanding, as well as in gold. | But took me in my threes. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. | of ſo many paſſions as throng'd upon her, but fell 
_the * Wn Watts's Logick. "His perſwaſive and practical tract, which was | upon his neck, crying out, My fon ! Tatler. 
perſonal pride, and affectation, a delight in] exceeding agreeable” to his deſires, coſt him moſt | To THRONG, throng” M , oppreſs or 4 
| bas and fondneſs of finery, are tempers that throes and pangs of birth. | 21. Both | incommode with crowds or tumults. 
. 33 kill all religion in the ſoul, or be My womb pregnant and now exceſſive grown, | II fay, thou haſt gold: 
© themſelves killed by it; they can no more thrive | Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. Milton. Thou wilt be Hrong d too ſhortly, Shakeſp, 
ther, than health and ſickneſs. '\ Lao. Not knowing *twas my labour, I complain | The multitude throng thee and preſs thee, 
in "thet'v-ar, =. [from thrive.] | Of ſudden ſhootings, and of grinding pain, WE | Luke, viii. 45. 
Tp that proſpers - one that grows rich. My throes come thicker, and my cries increas d. All acceſs was throxg'd, the gates 
* had fo well improved that little ſtock his | 4 W's Dryden. Thick ſwarm'd. : 5 Milton, ; 
father left; as he was like to prove athriver in the : Reflect on that day, when earth ſhall be again | THrro'sTLE, thros1, Ne FA [Morrle, Sax] The 
1 | 1 Hayward. in travail with her ſons, and at one fruitful three | thruſh ; a ſmall finging bird. | 
Ts INGLY thri'v-lng-IF. dv. [from thrive | bring forth all the generations of learned and un- The throſtle with his note ſo true, . 
8 proſp e way. „ learned, noble and ignoble duſt. Rogers's Sermon. The wren with little quill. | Shateſp, 
| Tits, thro, contracted by barbarians from | 2, Any extreme agony ; the final and mortal | T n d and preg with their melodious 
1 NED | ſtruggle. SD | | voices bid welcome to the cheerful ſpring. 
Phat thanks can wretched fugitives return, | O man! have mind of that moſt bitter Shoe, i Walton Angler. 
Who,ſcatter'd:bro* the world, in exile mourn? Did. For as the tree does fall ſo lies it ever low. Spenfer. THROTTLE, throt!. nf. (from throat. ] The 
TaroaT, thrôt. n. J. Spore, nora, Sax. 25 To eaſe them of their griefs, | windpipe. „„ ne ns 438 
1. The forepart of the neck; the paſſages of | Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, At the upper extreme it hath BY larinx or thr ofo 10 
nutriment and breath. | = | Their pangs of love, with other incident throes, tle to qualify the ſound, Broꝛun s Vulgar Errours, . = 
The gold 1 give thee will I melt, and pour That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain To' THRO TTLE, throt'l, v. a. [from the __ 
Don thy ill-uttering throat. Shakeſp. In life's uncertain voyage, I will do | noun.] To choak ; to ſuffocate ; to kill by | 
Wherefore could | not pronounce, amen? Some kindneſs to them. Sbaleſp. Timon. ſtopping the breath. De 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 20 ThROR, thro. v. a. [from the noun. ] To | 5 m been kin ſhiver and look pale, 
r Shakeſp. Macbeth, put in agonies.. 3 Make periods in the midſt of ſentences, 
iffa's gutturals convuls d his throat ; 2 f HAR | > Throitle their practis'd accents in their fears 
Lariſſa's gutturals cor N. L The ſetting of thine eye and cheek proclaim | 2 innen dun ee ee 
He fm ooth'd his 797 to 8 Harte. 5 A matter from thee, and a birth, indeed, Ro gy; SFO us, 00 = e off, Shak. 
. „ e AS 5 1 5 try'd, Which Ns ow much to yield. Shakeſp. On fe. With Jove's Alcides, and oft foil'd ſtill roſe, Us 
Calm and intrepid in the very throat THRONE, thro'n. u. /. [thronus, Lat. Se.] Receiving from his mother earth new ſtrength, 
+ ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. Z. Bomſ. I. A royal ſeat ; the ſeat of a king. Freſh from his fall and flercer grapple join d, 
een the throat, To murder ; to kill by | Boundleſs intemperance hath been C Thretiled at length in th air, expir'd and fell. Mili. 
© Theſe bred up amongſt the Engliſhmen, when And fall of many kings.  Shateſp. Macbeth. And breathing through his jaws a belching ſteam, 
they become kern, are made more fit 10 cut thei- Th” eternal Father from his 2brone beheld q | FEES „ 5 Dryden. 
9 Any Spenſer. Their multitude. | Aen. The throttling quinſey tis my ſtar appoints, h 
A trumpeter that was made priſoner, when the Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have : And rheumatifm [1 ſend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
ſoldiers were about to cut Lis throat, ſays, Why, found 5 | Throttle thyſelf with an ell of ſtrong tape, 


-hould you kilf a man that kills nobody? L'Eſir. A throne where kings were crown'd. Dryden. | For thou haſt not a groat to atone for a rape. Swift, 


| 4 f and We have now upon the throne a king willing and THROVE, thro'v, the preterite of thr ive. 

| IF The Tora plp: — * ha 3 able to correct the abuſes of the age. Davenant. England never throve ſo well, nor was there 

| a ewort, thrit-wirt. „ / febroat and | 2. The ſeat of a biſhop. . ever brought into England fo great an increaſe of 
cbort; digitalis, Lat.] A plant. 5 Biſhops preached on the ſteps of the altar ſtand- wealth ſince. | Locke, 


= 7T8208, thröb'. v. . from Soguefrr, Minſbeab ing, having not as yet aſſumed the ſtate of a throne. THROUGH, thro”, prep. [dun h, Sax. door, 
| and Junius; formed in imitation of the | | Ayliffe's Parergon. . dur * Sos 1 | 
* ſound, Skinner; perhaps contracted from | Fo THRONE, thr&'n. v. a. [from the noun.) | ** "972 end to end of; along the whole 


th {s or compaſs. | | 
| throwap.] 7 > To enthrone ; to ſet on a royal ſeat. +. * 
W 7. To heave; to beat; to riſe as the breaſt They have, as who have not, whom their great | that fte Hart been fo ſucceſsful with. common heads, 
with ſorrow or diſtreſs. BER. - ' Ram | , 2 Ty jo ROE BENT OI A wa being 
Here may his head live on my ?hrobbing breaſt. } Thron'd and ſet high? Wale. þ © . 33 
255 1 | * Shateſp. True image of the father, whether tbron'd . - 2 925 os ah a, all = > FILES. 5 
My heart tbrobs to know one thing: In the boſom of bliſs and light of light, 1 E eng OUEODE PRs- | 


Shall Banquo's iſſue ever reign? Shate/p. Macheth. | Conceiving or remote from heav'n, enſhrin'd | 1 ee Spain ambitious of his love. Dryd. 

- *Twas the claſh of ſwords : my troubled heart In flefhly tabernacle and human form. Milton. ** N 755 5 of iv'ry he difmife*d 
& ſo calt down, and ſunk amidſt its forrows, . | He thron'd in glaſs, and nam'd it Caroline. Pope. His EN offop | us 1 . 5 > 3 , Fry 
Ace 3 Fug —_ wifes Frags "te | THRONG, throng”. n. ſ. [Spang, Sax. from BY . The ſame thing ante when 13 the 
13 9 l 8 ale neart Fpunzan zo pre .] A crowd ; a multitude | priſm out of the ſun's light, and looking through 


| 12. preſſing againſt each o tber. tit upon the hole ſhining by the light of the clouds: 
When you ſhould firain me in your folding arms! | Let us on heaps go offer up our lives: | Had it. TR C | hs. | * N nin 


We are enow yet living in the field, | 
To ſmother up the Engliſh in our tbrongs. Shakeſp, } 

55 A throng | 
Of thick ſhort ſobs in thund'ring vollies float, 


; Smith, 4 
| | 3. By tranſmiſſion. 2 | 
Through theſe hands this ſcience has paſſed'with 
great applauſe. | Temple. 
a | $ Ve | — Material things are preſented only tbrongb their 
| = 8 = ET N 1 And roul themſelves over her lubrick throat | ſenſes; they * a 4 influx 2 Rees; rr 
Ta, 8 e | In panting murmurs. SY Graſoaw. real knowledge of material things is conveyed into 
Tuo, throb'. 1. / [from the verb.] Heave;| "his book, the image of his mind, | the underſtanding through theſe ſenſes. © 
beat; ſtroke of palpitation. Will make his name not hard to find, | " Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 


. To beat; to palpitate. _ 
In the depending orifice there was a throbbing 
of the arterial blood, as in an aneuriſm, the blood 


She figh'd from bottom of her wounded breaſt 'I'wiſh the throng of great and good 5 | Y . . ION 055 
And alter many bitter throbs did throw, Mlade it leſs iy, E Pualler. 5 3 of; by agency" of; an r ens 
With lips full pale, and fault ring tongue oppreſt. With ſtudious thought obſerv'd th' illuſtrious | he ſtrong tbrough pleaſure ſooneſt lle, the 
| I pn etdhay-a-* er. - throng. - — . weak #5rough ſmart. Spenſer. | 85 
Thou talk ſt like one who never felt 8 In nature's order as they paſs'd along; : Sew Wh; 2 penſere al 
egy throbs and longings of afoul Their names, their mia 2 Eneid. | rs porn 89 2 8 e Ges of =, 
That pants and reaches after diſtant good. = | 77, TrzonG; throng'. 5. 1. [from the noun.) | By much flothfulneſy the building decayers, 
Tarox, this. „ F: | 6 Addiſon's Cato. To crowd; to come in tumultuous multi-] and zbrough idleneſs of the hands the houſe drop- 
1 Sax.] . mY | DONS to ſuffer, | tudes, | | | peth through. | „ 3 Eeclus. X. 
. The pain of travail; the neui gene : have ſeen i | _ You will not make chis a general rule to debar 
ing children: it 5. . e anguiſh of bring- | The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind ſuch from preaching the goſpel, as · have chron. 
W , —_— 


* wy a . 


* — % 
. * 
8 f 


TH RK. 
Some through ambition, or through thirſt of gold, 
' Have Hain their brothers, and their country fold. 
To him, to him tis gien : 
Paſſion, and care, and anguiſh to deſtroy : 

Through him ſoft peace, and plenitude of joy 

Perpetual o'er the world redeem'd ſhall flow. 
„. 


Tiroven, thrd'. adv, 
4. From one end or fide to the other. 
Tou d be ſo ſean, that blaſts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Sbeleſp. 
Inquire how metal may be tinged zhrough and 
through, and with what, and into what colours? 
LOL 8 Bacon. 
Pointedſatire runs him through and through. Oldb. 
. , To underſtand the mind of him that writ, is co 
read the whole letter 2hrough, from one end to the 
RET. - | Locke. 
2. To the end of any thing; to the ultimate 
© purpoſe; to the final concluſion. 
Every man brings ſuch a degree of this light 
Into the world with him, that though it cannot 
bring him to heaven, yet it will carry him ſo far, 
that if he follows it faithfully he ſhall meet with 
another light, which ſhall carry him quite 2 1 
5 South, 
THRO'UGHBRED, thir'-r6-bred, adj. [through 


; 


and bred, commonly thoroughbred.] Com- | | 
2. To toſs; to put with any violence or tu- 


pletely educated ; completely taught. 
A througb-bred ſoldier weighs all preſent circum- 
ſtances and all poſſible contingents. Grew's Coſrnol. | 
THROUGHLYGHTED, - thur'-ro-lit-Id. ad;. 
__ [thr Lighted on both fides. 


THR 


1. To flingz to caft; to ſend to a diſtant 


place by any projectile force. : 
'  Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and 
ſcalding oil. Knlles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Shimei tbrew ſtones at him, and caſt duſt. | 
| 21 Sam. XVI. 13. 
A poor widow threw in two mites, which make 
a farthing. Mark, Xii. 42. 


| 


He fell 
From heav'n, they fabled, i5rown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements. Milton, 

Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wipe away 
with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us, 
there will be left ſome ſulliage behind. Dec. of Piety. 

Arioſto, in his voyage of Aſtolpho to the moon, 
has a fine allegory of two ſwans, who, when time 
had thrown the writings of many poets into the 

river of oblivion, were ever in a readineſs to ſe- 
cure the beſt, and bear them aloft into the temple 


of immortality. Dryden. 
When Ajax ſtri ves ſome rock's vaſt weight to 
throw, | 


The line too labours, and the werds move flow. 
The air pump, barometer, and quadrant, were 
thrown out to thoſe buſy ſpirits, as tubs and bar- | 
rels are to a whale, that he may let the ſhip ſail 
on, while he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent 
amuſements. Addiſon's Spectator. 


mult. It always compriſes the idea of 
haſte, force, or negligence. 
To threats the ſtubborn ſinner oft is hard, | 


| 


feweſt lights; therefore not only rooms windowed 
on both ends, called ebroughlighted, but with two 
or more windows on the fame fide, are enemies 
to this art. | ' F otton's Architefure. 
Taro'vGnrLy,thir'-rd-ly.adv.[fromthrough, 
It is commonly written thoroughly, as com- 
ing from thoroug h.] 8 
. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly, 
IlĨ be fight ſo througbly him diſmay'd, _ 

That nought but death before his eyes he ſaw. Spen/. 

| For bed then next they were, 

All ebroughly ſatisfied with compleat cheare.Chapm. 
Rice mult be roughly boiled in reſpect of its 
hardneſs. | op ET LS Bacon. 

No leſs wiſdom than what made the world can 
throughly underſtand ſo vaſt a deſign. Tilloton. 
2. Without reſerve ; fincerely. 
Though it be ſomewhat ſingular for men truly 
and throughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet fingularity in this is a ſingular com- 
mendation. | RE Tillotſon, 
THROUGHO'UT, thrd-ou't. prep. [through and 
_. out.] Quite through; in every part of. 
Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole 


ol 


._ controverſy, about that diſcipline which is ſo ear- | 


neſtly urged. | Hooker, 
There followed after the defeat an avoiding of 
all Spaniſh forces throughout Ireland. Bacon. 
D for a clap of thunder, as loud . 
As to be heard th roug bon the univerſe, 
To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it! 
3 | 3 | Ben Fonſon. 
Impartially inquire how we have behaved our- 
_ ſelves throughout the courſe of this long war. Atterb. 
THrroOVGHO'UT,thro-ou't, adv. Every where; 
in every part. | 
Subdue it, an 


d throug bout dominion hold 


795 Over fiſh of the ſea, and fowl of the air. Milton. 


Hiis youth and age 25 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. 
 ThroUGHes'CED, thür-rö- past. adj. through 


and pace. ] Perfect; complete. 

ile is very dextrous in puzzling others, if they 
de not tbroughpaced ſpeculators in thoſe great theo- 
8 ries. | > . Th | TN More. 
70 Tuaow, thrö. preter. three, part. paſſ. 


That the beſt pieces be placed where are the 


Wrapp'd in his crimes, againſt the ſtorm prepar'd; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, —— + 
He melts, and brows his cumb'rous cloak away. 
7 ; Dryden. 
The only means for bringing France to our con- 
. ditions, is to rh ro in multitudes upon them, and 
overpower them with numbers. 
| Adiliſon®s State of the War. 
ours into their proper chau- 
„and helps nature. 
. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Make room for merit, by throxwing down the 
. worthleſs and depraved part of mankind from 
_ thoſe conſpicuous ſtations to which they have 
been advanced. : Addiſon's Spectator. 
The iſland Inarime contains, within the com- 
paſs of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of hills, 
vales, rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, 
all -hroꝛon together in a moſt romantick confuſion. 
| Berkley to Pepe. 


Labour caſts the hum 
. "nels, throws off redundancies 


3. To lay careleſsly, or in haſte 
His majeſty departed to his chamber, and ihreww 

- himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paſſion, | 
and abundance of tears, the loſs of an excellent 
ſervant, | 


At th' approach of night 
On the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn. Addi. Cato. 


4: Toventure at dice. 3 
Learn more than thou troweſt, | 
Set leſs than thou throweſt. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
5. To caſt; to ſtrip; to put off, '  *' 
There the ſnake brows the enamell'd ſxin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shateſp. 
6. To emit in any careleſs or vehement 
manner. 
To arms; for I have thrown 


| 
, 


A 


- One of the Greek orator's antagoniſts, reading 
over the oration that procured his baniſhment, and” 
ſeeing his friends admire it, aſked them, if they 
were fo much affected by the bare reading, how 
much more they would have been alarmed if they 
had heard him actually throwing out ſuch a ſtorm 
of eloquence, | Addiſon. 
ſuch a practice; the v 


ery deſeription of it carries 
reproof. e 


FIVE Watts. 


- 


teen. v. 4. LInàyan, Sax,] 


9 


Pope. : 


Clarendon, | 


] 5 


A bravedefiance in king Henry's teeth, $524, H. IV. 


P 


There is no need tothrow words of contempt on | 


THR 


O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry ver | 
And iſſued like a god to meal Ns Grow 


8. To overturn in wreſtling. I 
If the finner ſhall not als wreſtle with 4: 
angel, but {brow him too, and win f; com 15 
victory over his conſcience, that all th fe e y 
tions ſhall be able to ſtrike no terrour into 7 = 
he is too ſtrong for grace. "20 


. To drive; to fend by force. 
Myſelf diſtreſt, an exile and unknown 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Aſia 8 
In Libyan deſarts wander thus alone. Y 2 
W hen ſeaman are thrown upon any und = 
coaſt in America, they never venture upon the by 
of any tree, unleſs they obſcrve it marked wn A. 
pecking of birds. Alli | 
Poor youth! how canft thou fror him m 
thee ? 
Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the love he bears thee, 


* 
- 


Cath, 


1 
fruit 


Adiij: 
ro. Lo make to act at a diſtance. mY 
Throz out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make th' aerial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. 
11. To repoſe. 

la time of temptation be not buſy to diſpy; 
but rely upon the concluſion, and throw youre 
upon God, and contend not with him but in 
prayer. Taylor's Holy Living, 

12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unſuſpected ſucceſs, tbr, 
us out of ourſelves, and in a manner deſtroys cur 
identity. Adlifn, 

To tbrowy his language more out of proſe, Ho- 


Shakeſp, 22 


mer affects the compound epi 5 Pag., 


13. To turn. [torzare, Lat.] As balls Tha 
in a lathe. Ainfearth, 
14. To throw away. To loſe; to ſpend in 
vain, 
He warns em to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throxv herſelf away on fools and knaves, 0tway, 
In vain on ſtudy time away we throzy, 
When we forbear to act the things we know, Dal. 
A man had better #brozv away his care upon 
any thing elſe than upon a garden on wet or moit 
ound, | Temple, 
Had we but laſting youth and time to ſpare, 
Some might be {5r0wn away on fame and war. 
Dryiz, 
He figh'd, breath'd ſhort, and wou'd have ſpoir, 
But was too fierce to throw away the time, Dr, 
The next in place and puniſhment are they 
Who prodigally e their ſouls away ; 
Fools who, repining at their wretched ſtate, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their * 
: van. 
In poctry the expreſſion beautiſies the defga! 
if it be vicious or unpleaſing, the colt of colouring 
is thrown azvay upon it. Dryden's Dufreſen. 
The well-meaniog man ſhould rather conſider 
what opportunities he has of doing good te "4 
country, than throw ar his time in decic1ng tie 
rights of princes. Aale. 
She threw away her money upon roaring bulls 
that went about the ſtreets. | 
| 97 ' Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bal. 
15. To throw away. To reject. 
He that will throw azvay 2 good bot 
not gilded, is more curious to pleaſe his 
underſtanding. 
16. To throw” by. 
of no uſe. _ | 
| It can but ſhew 
Like one of Juno's diſguiſes; and, 
When things ſucceed, be throws by, 


hook becauſe 
eye than 


7. ir. 


To reje& ; to lay aſde 35 


of let fall 
Ben Juen 
| . Sh, is telle ts, 
le that begins to have any doubt of ee. 
received without examination, ought, in! 


to that queſtion, to bro wholly ty 


Lal. 


5. Te ſpread in haſte. | 


notions. 17. J. 


* 


THR. 


_ rd, th! infirmity of age 
word, th' inſirmity of age, 

e 3 of my better years? 

This the reward of a whole life of ſervice ? Addi/. 


Lo. expel. 
18. Tet oo in the animal body, as ſoon 


* 


as they putrefy, are thrown «ff, or produce mortal | - 


ſtem | Arbuthnot. 
To 3 To reject; to diſcard: as, 
| "= throw. fe acquaintance . 
'Twould be better : 

Could you provoke him to give you th occaſion, 
And then to throw him of. Dryzen : Span. Fryar. 
Can there be any reaſon why the houſehold 
* of God alone ſhould throxo of all that orderly de- 
ence and duty, by which all other houſes are 
belt governed? | Spratt, 
io. To throw out. To exert; to bring forth 
Yi . out thrilling ſhrieks, and ſhrieking 
| cries. Spenſer. 
The gods in bounty work up ſtorms about us, 

That give mankind occaſion to exert | 
Their hidden ſtrength, and /br0x0 out into practice 


Virtues which ſhun the day. | Addiſon. 
ar. Te throw out. To diſtance ; to-leave be- 
hind | 


"When cer did Juba, or did Portius, ſhow + 

A virtue that has caſt me at a diſtance, 
And thrown'me out in the purſuits of honour ? 
228 I; Addiſon. 

3 To throw out. To eject; to expel. 
The other two whom they had brown out, they 
- were content ſhould enjoy their exile. So 
23. To throw out. To reject; to exclude. 


The oddneſs of the propoſition taught others to 


rellect a little; and the bill was thrown out. Swift. 
24. To throw' up. To reſign angrily. 
Bad games are thrown up too ſoon, 
_ "Vatil they 're never to be won. Hudibras. 
Experienced gameſters th rot uß their cards when 
they know the game is in the enemy's hand, with- 
out unneceſſary vexation in playing it out, 


Adiiſon's Freebolder. 


Life we muſt not part with fooliſhly ? it muſt 
not be thrown vp in a pet, nor ſacrificed to a quar- 


rel, Collier. 
23. To throw up, To emit; to eject; to 
bring up. .. 3 | 
Judge of the cauſe by the ſubſtances the patient 
throws up. Arbuthuct, 


26. This is one of the words which is uſed 
with great latitude; but in all its uſes, 
whether literal or figurative, it retains from 
its primitive meaning ſome notion of haſte 
or violence. 1 

To TyROW, thrö'. v. 7. 

1. To perform the act of caſting. 8 

2. To caſt dice. | 

3. To throw about. 

expedients. | 

. Now unto deſpair I gin to grow, 
And mean for better wind about to throw. Spenſer, 
Tuxow, thr&. 1. , {from the verb.] 
1. A caſt; the act of caſting or throwing. 
| The top he tore PD 
From off a naß rocke; and ſo right a tbrow 
Made at out ſnip, that juſt before the prow 
It overflew and fell, © © Chapman. 
He heav'd a ſtone, and, rifing to the tro, 
He ſent it in a whirlwind at the foe: e 
A taw'r aſſaulted by fo rude a ſtroke, 


With all its lofty battlements had ſki 
2. A caſt of dice; th e 


dice fall when they are caſt. 

K Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

* 4 —5 by fortune from the weaker hand: 
ae beten by his page. Sig. 
err finally, it is like a man's miſſing 


To caſt about; to try 


— 


f 


4 3 7 * * 
% g , „ 
1 8 K N 


throw down. ' To ſabvert ; to over» [| 


' 
N 
ü 


| 


Breaks his blind priſon, 


e manner in which the | 


T2: M 


his caſt, when he throws dice for his life; his be- | © nearer they approach to a white colour the 


* 


rour of one throw, | South, 
Suppoſe any particular order of the alphabet to be 
aſſigned, and the twenty-four letters caſt at a ven- 
ture, ſo as to fall in a line; it is many million of 
millions odds to one againſt any ſingle throw, that 
the athigned order will not be caſt. Bentley's Serm. 
The * where lucky #rows to blockheads 
all, 
Knaves know the game, and honeſt men pay all. 
| Young. 


3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 


Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 
I've tumbled paſt the throw; and in his praiſe 
Have, almoſt, ſtamp'd the leaſing. Shat. Coriclanus. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are ſharp rocks that ſtand 
about a ſtone's brot from the ſouth ſide of the 
iſland. Addiſon, 
4. Stroke; blow, | | 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his brows. S ben. 
5. Effort; violent ſally. | 
Your youth admires 
The throws and ſwellings of a Roman ſoul; 
Cato's bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. 
| Addiſon. 
6. The agony of childbirth ; in this ſenſe it is 
written throe, See THROE. 

The molt pregnant wit in the world never brings 
forth any thing great without ſome pain and tra- 
vail, pangs and throws before the delivery. South, 

But when the mother's throws begin to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 


ing, his happineſs, and all is involved in the er- 


THR 


leſs dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To THRUST, thrüst'. v. a, [trufito, Lat.] 
1: To puſh any thing into matter, or be- 
tween cloſe bodies. | 
Thruſt in thy ſickle, and reap, Rev. xiv. 15. 


2. To puſh; to move with violence; to 
drive, It is uſed of perſons or things. 
They ſhould not only not be -h out, but alſo 
have eſtates and grants of their lands new made to 
them. | * Spenſer, 
When the king comes, offer kim no violence, 
Unleſs he ſeek to thru/? you out by force. Shakeſp. 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreets. Shak, 
When the aſs ſaw the angel, ſhe tbruſt herſelf 
unto the wall, and cruſnt Balaam's foot. 
|  » Numbers, xxii. 25. 
On this condition will I make a covenant with 
you, that I may ru out all your right eyes. 
| n I Samuel, xi. 2. 
She caught him by the feet; but Gehazi came 
near to thruſt her away. 2 King, iv. 27. 
The prince ſhall not take of the people's inhe- 
ritance, by oppreſſton to thruſt them out. 


| Jaiab, xlvi. 18. 
Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, 


ſhall be thruſt down to hell. Luke, x. 15. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and: 
lively delivery of ſpeech, but as of mean birth ſo 


prone to thruſt forwards the ruin of great perſons, - 


in this manner ſpake. Hayward. 
| Th 


In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the frame, 


Say, my friendſhip wants him 
To help me bring to light a manly birth, 
Which to the wond'ring world I ſhall diſcloſe, 
Or, if he fail me, perith in my throws, Dryten. 
THxRo'weER, thro'-ur. u. /. [from throw.] One 
that throws, | 
Paate, againſt thy better diſpoſition, 
Hath made thy perſon for the thrower out 
Of my poor babe,  Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


THRUM, thrum'. u. /. [thraum, Ifland. the 
end of any thing.) | 
x. The ends of weavers threads. 
2. Any coarle yarn. . 
There 's her rum hat, aud her muffler too. Sab. 
O fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and #brum, | 
Quail, cruſh, conclude and quell, Shateſþ. 
All moſs hath here and there little ſtalks, beſides 
+ the low thrum. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Would our thrum capp'd anceſtors find fault 


| To THRUM, thrum'. v. a. 


To grate ; to play 
coarlcly, | 


| 


| conſtantly at the ſqueaking of a fiddle and the 
| thrumming of a guitar. 


Lat.) 
1. A ſmall finging- bird. | 
Of ſinging-birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, and #hr»yftes. Care's Survey of Cornw, 
Pain, and a fine thr, have been feverally en- 
deavouring to call off my attention ; but both in 
vain. J 1 Dope. 
2. [From thra/t : as we fay, a piſb; a break- 
ing out.] By this name are called ſmall, 
round, ſuperficial nleerations, which ap- 
pear firſt in the mouth; but as they pro- 
ceed from the obſtruction of the emiſſaries 
of the ſaliva, by the lentor and viſcoſity of 
the humour, they may affect every part of 
the alimentary duct, except the thick guts: 
they are juſt the ſame in the in ward parts 


as ſcabs in the ſkin, and fall off from the 


1 


b inſide of the bowels like a cruſt: oy 


Blunderbuſſes planted in every loop-hole, go off | 


| 


Dryden, | 


For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt? King. | 


Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. | | 
 Tarvsn, thrush', x. /. I dyurc, Sax. turdus, 


| 


And :bryft out Collatine that bore their name. Dry 8 


To juſtify his threat, he thruſts aſide 


The crowd of centaurs, and redeems the bride. Dry d... 


3. To ſtab. 
Phineas bruſt both of chem through. | 
Malm; mu. 8. 


4. To compreſs. 
| He thru/t the fleece together, and wringed the 
| Judges, vi. 38, 


. dew out of it, | 
5. To impel; to urge. 


We make guilty of our diſaſters the ſun, the 


moon, and ſtars, as if we were villains on neceſ- 


ſity, and all that we are evil in, by a divine r. 


ing on. a 


Shaleſp. King Tear. 
6. To obtrude; to intrude. ; 


Who's there, I. ſay? How dare you thruſt youre 


- 


ſelves | 
Into my private meditations? Shak, Henry VIII. 
| go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his ears. Sbabeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Should he not do as rationally, Who took phy- 


ployment ? 
To THRUST, thrust'. v. 7: | | 
1. To make a hoſtile puſn; to attack with a 
pointed weapon. ; 


2. To ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into any 


place by violence. 
- 11] be a Spartan while T-live on earth; 
But, when in heav'n, I Il ſtand next Hercules, 
And thriſi between my father and the god, Dryd, 
3. To intrude. | We 
e | Not all, 
Who like intruders thru/t into their ſervice, 
Participate their ſacred influence. Norte. 


4. To pullt forwards; to come violently; to 


throng ; to preſs. | 
> | Young, old, zbruſt there, 
In mighty concourſe, 
The miſcrable men which ſhrunk from the 
werk were again, beaten forward, and preſently 
Hain, and freſh men ſtill hrt on. 
„ Kuollels Hiſtory of the Turks, 
TarvsrT, thrust”. n. /. [from the verb.] 
7. Hoſtile attack with any pointed 3 


5. 2 0 


22 : 
1 


ſick from any one who had taken on himſelf the 
name of phyſician, or ruſt himſelf into that em- 
| Locle. ö 


n 


Chapman's Odvſſiy, 


Fe 


a 
5 
4 
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2. Aſſault; attack. 


* HUMB, thüm'. u. /. [Vuma, Sax.) The 


Z.elmane hearkening to no more, began with 
fuch witty fury to purſue him with blows and 
* 4h that nature and virtue commanded him to 

50k/to his ſafety. | 3 Sidney. 
That hruſt had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know ſt. Sha. 
Polites Pyrrhus with his lance purſues, 
And often reaches, and his thruſts renews. Dryden. 


4 


| 


There is one truſt at your pure, pretended me- 
„ cc | 
THhrvU'sSTER, thras'-thr. 1. [from thru/.] 

He that thruſts. . „5 
Tarvu'sTLE,. thrusl. 2. / [from thruft.] 
Thruſh ; throſtle. | 

No #hruftles ſhrill the bramble-buſh forſake ; 
No chirping lark the welkin ſheen invokes. Gay. 
To TarYFA'LLOW, thry-fal'-16, v. a. [thrice 
and fallow.) To give the third plowing in 
ſummer. _ 
' Thryfallow betime for deſtroying of weed, 


Let thiſtle and docke fall a blooming and ſeed. }J 


Tufſer. | 


ſhort ſtrong finger anſwering to the other 
four. | | Xt | 
Here I have a pllot's thumb, | 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Sat. Macb. 


F 
44 


: 


When he is dead you will wear him in thumb | 


rings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden. 

Every man in Turkey is of ſome trade: Sultan 
Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, which the 
Turks wear upon their :7bumbs when they ſhoot 


their arrows. | i Broome. 
The hand is divided into four bending 


Tu uur, thump”. =. /. [thombo, Ital.] A hard 


THUNDER, thün'- dür. 1. / IL Bunden, 


1. Thunder is à moſt bright flame rifing on a 


forwards, and one oppoſite bending backwards, 
called the thumb, to join with them ſeverally or 
united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of objects. 
| 7 Ray on the Creation. 
To Tnunz, thüm'. v. x. To handle auk- 
„FF ; | 
Fav mMB-BAND, thum'-band. 7: /. [thumb and 
Band.] A twiſt of any materials made thick 
as a man's thumb. wx. IE 
Tie 1bumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer. 
Tav/mBsTAL, thum'-stal. . /. [thumb and 
all.] A thimble. | 


heavy dead dull blow with ſomething bluat. 
And blund'ring till with ſmarting rump, . 
He gave the knight's ſteed ſuch a thunip 
As made him reel. Hudibrat. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow ſides the rattling bumst reſound. Dryd. 
Their thumps and bruiſes might turn to ac- 


count, if they could beat each other into good | 


manners. Addiſon. 


The watchman gave ſo great a thump at my | 


door, that I awaked at the knock. Tatler. | 
7 Tuvuur, thimp'. v. a. To beat with dull 
heavy blows. LR FOE | 
Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers * 


Have intheir land beaten, bobb'd, and thump'd.Shak. | 
To Tubuur, thimp'. v. =. To fall or ſtrike | 


- 


with a dull heavy blow. 
W | A ſtone 

Levell'd ſo right, it th«mp'd upon 
His manly paunch, with ſuch a force, q 

As almoſt beat him off his horſe, Hudibrat. 

A watchman at midnight h with his pole. 
Trv/mees, thümp'- ür. . / [from thump.) 
The perſon or thing that thumps. . 


Junon, Sax. dunder, Swed. donder, Dut. 


tonnerre, Fr.] 


Wi. ſudden, moving with great violence, and 


with a very rapid velocity, through the air, | 
according to any determination, upwards . 


Moore's Divine Dialogues. |- 


{1 x. To make thunder. 


þ 
1 


| 1, To emit with noiſe and terrour. 


from the earth, horizontally, e 


. ©”. 


— <> 


H U 


downwards, in a right line, or in ſeveral | 
right lines, as it were in ſerpentine tracts, 
joined at various angles, and commonly 
ending with a loud noiſe or rattling. 
- Muſchenbrock. 
2. In popular and poetick language, thunder 


/ 


is commonly the noiſe, and lightning the 
flaſh ; though thunder is ſometimes taken | 
for both. | | 
I do not bid the thunder bearer ſhoot, PE: 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. $Shat. . 
I ̃ be revenging gods | 
Gainſt parricides all the thunder bend. 
175 The thunder 
Wing'd with redlightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now 
To bellow through the vaſt andboundleſsdeep. Milt. 
3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows, 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne ſhield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenſer. 
Here will we face this ſtorm of inſolence, 
Nor fear the noiſy thunder; let it roll, 
Then burſt, and ſpend at once its idle rage. Rorve. 
To THUNDER, than'-dur., v. u. [from the 
noun.] : | 


Sbakeſp. | 


F 


. 
a 88 — Mii DAM 


His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for 's power to thunder. Shak. Corielanus. 
2, To make a loud or terrible noiſe. 
So ſoon as ſome few notable examples had thun- 
dered a duty into the ſubjects hearts, he ſoon - 
ſhewed no baſeneſs of ſuſpicion. Sidney. 


THY 


When ſuddenly the tbunderclap was heard 
It took us unprepar'd, and out of guard. 55 
THU'NDERER, thün'-dér.-ür. 5. 7 fun 
thunder. ] The power that thunders. 


ow dar * 
re you, 

Accuſe the thunderer, 8 * 

Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts? g., 
Had the old Greeks difcover'd vour abode, 

Crete had n't been the cradle of their god Fo 

On that ſmall iſland they had look'4 with; 


x . corn 
And in Great Britain thought the e, l. 


born. 
Wall. 
When the bold Typheus bes 
Forc'd great Jove from his own heav'n to fly 

The leſſer gods, that ſhar'd his proſp'rous ſize 
All ſuffer'd in the exil'd thunderer's fa * 


THU NDEROUS, thün'-dér-üs. 44% (from 
thunder.) Producing thunder, 
Look in and fee each bliſsful deity, 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Mis 
LY U'NDERSHOWER, thun'-dur-showr, , / 
thunder and hob. A rain ac 1 
with (Fey ; "FAM 
The conceit is long in delivering, and at laſt 
comes like a under fbr, full of ſulphur 234 
darkneſs, with a terrible crack, Stillingfedt 
In thunderſbowers the winds and clouds are 1 
tentimes contrary to one another, eſpecially if hal 
falls, the ſultry weather below directing the wing 
one way, and the cold above the clouds another. 
| Derham's Phyſico- Thevligy, 
THUNDERSTONE, thun'-dir-st6. u. /. thy. 
der and ſlone.] A ſtone fabulonſiy ſuppoſed 


=p l yas ww.” 


Te, Dryda, 


to be emitted by thunder; thunderbolt. 


Hlis dreadful name late through all Spain did 


„ 
And Hercules' two pillars ſtanding near Ws 
_ Spenſer; 


Did make to quake and fear. 
| His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears. Milton. 


Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, | 
Burſt o'er the float, and thundey'd on his head. Pope. | 
To 'THU'NDER, thin'-dur. v. a. 84 


Oracles ſevere | 3 
Were daily thunder'd in our general's ear, 
That by his daughter's blood we muſt appeaſe 
Diana's kindled wrath. Dryden, 
2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder 
out an eccleſiaſtical cenſure. Aylife. 
THrv'NDERBOLT, thin'-dar-bolt. 2. /. [thunder + 
and bolt, as it ſignifies an arrow.] _ 
1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 
If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
fhould down. x EIN tern Shateſp. 


Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath | | 


been ſo ſevere a puniſhment to one, be a terrour 

to all. 3 King Charles. 
555 My heart does beat, 
As if *twere forging tbunderbolts for Jove. Denbam. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare | 
The Scipios' worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war? Dryd. 
The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar, 

is Jupiter Pluvius ſending down rain on the faint- 
ing army of Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolt: on 


his enemies; which is the greateſt confirmation of | 


the ſtory of the Chriſtian legion. Aduſſon. 

2. Fulmination; denunciation; properly 
= N FLARE | | 

Te ſeverely threatens ſuch with the fhunderbolt 

of excommunication. Hakewill on Providence. 

THU'NDERCLAFP, thün“-dür-kläp. . /. [thun- . 

der and clap.] Exploſion of thunder. 


The kindly bird that bears Jove's thunderclap, 4 | 


One day did ſcorn the ſimple ſcarabee, 
Proud of his higheſt ſervice, and good hap, 


That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenſer. | 


When ſome dreadful thynderclap is nigh, 
The winged fire ſhoots ſwiftly through the ſky ; 


Strikes and conſumes ere ſcarce it does appear, 


And, by the ſudden ill, prevents the fear, Dryden. | 


Fear no more the lightning flaſh, 
Nor th” all-dreaded thunderftane. Shauleſp. Cymbeling, 
To THU/NDERSTRIKE, thün“-dür-strik. . 4. 
[thunder and ftrike.) | 
1. To blaſt or hurt with lightning, 
I remained as a man #huaderſtrichen, not daring 
nay not able, to behold that power, Sacre 
The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flock, together throng'd, 
Drove them before him hunderſtrucl. Mi ten, 
> With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderſtruck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteſt was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd 
With wonder. : Milton's Paradiſe Regainel, 
Tis ſaid that ?bunderſiruck Enceladus 
Lies ſtretch'd ſupine. — 
2. To aſtoniſh with any thing terrible, 
Feare from our hearts tooke 
The very life; to be ſo ?hunderſfrocte 
With ſuch a voice. | 


Addi, 


Chapman, 


THrvrI FEROUS, thi-rif'-fer-tis. adj, [thurifer, 


Lat.] Bearing frankincenſe. 
THURIFICA'TION, thiü-rif-fy-kà“-sbün. 2. 
[thuris and Faczo, Lat.] The act of fuming 
with incenſe ; the act of burning incenk, 
The ſeveral acts of worſhip which were tt 
quired to be performed to images are proceſiions 
enuflecions, thurifications, deoſculations, and ob 
| Fry Slillingftt, 


Txrv'/ssDaY, thirs'-dA. u. /. ſthorſgday, Dan, 
from thor. Thor was the ſon of Odin; yet 
in ſome of the northern parts they wor- 

ſhipped the Supreme Dcity under bis 
name, attributing the power over all thingy 
even the inferiour deities, to him, Silng 

. fleets] The fifth day of the week. 

Thus, thas'. adv. [Sur, Sax.] 

1. In this manner; in this wiſe. 

It cannot be that they who ſpeak fun, ſhould 
thus judge. 2 | ny 
Ide knight him calling, aſked who he was! 
Who lifting up his head, him anſwer d thus Senat. 

I returned with fimilar proof enough, 


With tokens 1h, and thus, — nal. 
5 To be thus is nothing; 
But to be ſafely bus. Shall. * 


: 


8 ot 


1 miniſters. 


1 To Tawaxr, thwart. v. a. | 
| 1, Tocroſs; to lie or come croſs any thing. 


p00” * 
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4 5 ofbua, vii. 23. 
4 55 a like wife — and 
2 in a higher, in a wiſer ſtrain, making m_ 
cord a deity; Ibs ſeeking peace, not by ere „ 
put by prayer. 8 k th Fd * 
That che principle that ſets on work theſe or 
i nothing elſe but the modification of mat- 
ter thus or thus poſited, is falſe. Fudge Hale. 
- "Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majeſty to hear: 
I Wan thee thus, becauſe I know thy temper 
| 15 inſolent. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 
I Thurin the triumps of ſoit peace I reign. Dryd. 
_— Cy to TT * | 
i. - | is lofty co e thus began. 
= . a Dryden's LEnetd. 
Y is degree; to this quantity. 
In * * of ſtate in Span ſaid to his maſter, 
1 will tell your majeſty 1hus much for your com- 
| | fort, your majeſty hath but two enemucs; whereof ' 
the one is all the world, and the other yout own } 
| Bacon. 
Eren thus wiſe, that is, thus peaceable, were 
very heathens; bus peaceable among themſelves, 
though without grace; hu. peaceable by wiſc | 
mature very like grace. _ Holyaay. 
He faid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. 
| | Milton, 
Thus muck concerning the firſt earth, and its 
production and form. Burnet's Theory. 
No man reaſonably pretends to know thus much, 
but he muſt pretend to know all things. Tiilolſon. 
This you muſt do to inherit life; and if you 
have come up thus far, firmly perſevere in it. Wale. 


by 3 . -4 agaiaſt che Lord, and thus and | 


{ THwA'RTINGLY, thwa'rt-ing-ly. adv. [from 


departed from thee. 


1e 


In vain did I the godlike youth deplore: 
The more ] begg'd, they th warted me the more. 
„„ | Addiſon. ' 
Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. Pope's Oly/. 
By i>wartiaz paſſions toſt, by cares oppreſt, 
He found the tempeſt pictur'd in his breaft. Toung. 
To Thwakr, thwä'rt. v. n. To be in oppo- 
ſition to. 5 
It is eaſy to be imagined what reception any 
propoſition ſhall find, that ſhall at all rt with 
theſe internal oracles, ; 5 
TnWARTING, thwä'rt-Ing. 2. / [fromthavart.] 
The act of croſſing, &c. as the verb. 


thwarting.] Oppolitely ; with oppoſition. 
Tux, thy". pronoun. (Fin, Sax.] Of thee ; be- 
longing to thee ;-relating to thee ; the poſ- 
ſeſſive of thou. See THOU, 
Whatever God did ſay, 
Is all h clear and ſmooth uninterrupted way. Corel. 
Th' example of the heavenly lark, l 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Corley, 
Theſe are by works, parent of good! Milton. 
THYINE abo, thy'-In wüd. 1. /. A precious 
wood. | | | | 
The merchandize of gold and all zþyize avcod are 


THYMUE, ti'm. x. ,. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.] 
A plant. | {= 
The thyme hath a labiated flower, conſiſting of 


one leaf, whoſe upper-lip is erect, and generally | 


ſplit in two, and the under-lip is divided into three 
parts; out of the flower- cup ariſes the pointal, ac- 


o THWACK, thwik'. 0. a. (Jaccian, Sax, ] | companied by four embrios, which afterward ' 


To ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy; 
to threſh; to bang; to belabour. A ludi- 
ecrous word. 
Hie ſhall not ſtay; 
We'll thwwack him hence with diſtaffs. Shakeſp.' 
Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to ſnatch the 
cudgel he had in his hand, that he might wack * 
Lewis with it. LS Arbuthnot. * 
Theſe long fellows, as fightly as they are, ſhould | 
find their jackets well thrwacked. 
SE TiwAck, thwak”. n. J. [from the verb.] A 
| heavy hard blow, 


1 


But Talgol firſt with a hard #wack* „ 


7 


| Hudibras. 

hey place ſeveral pots of rice, with cudgels in 
the neighbourhood of each pot; the monkeys de- 
ſeend from the trees, take up the arms, and be- 
labour one another with a ſtorm of thavacks, | 

| 5 f Addiſon's Freebolder. 
K thwa'rt. adj. L Jyyn, Sax. davars, ' 
ut, | 5 : 


Twice bruis'd his head, and twice his back. 


1. Tranſverſe; croſs to ſomething elſe, © | 


This elſe to ſeveral ſpheres thou muſt aſcribe, - 
Mov'd contrary with bart obliquities. Millun. 
2. Perverſe; inconvenient ; miſchievous. 


7 


Swift as a ſhooting ſtar 


In autumn he the night... Milion's Par, 2. 


Von ſlream of light, a thouſand ways | 
, "Upward and downward thxwarting aud convolv'd. 


Thomſon, 


2. To craſs; to oppoſe; to traverſe; to con- 


travene. 1 
Some ſixteenmonths and longer might have ſtaid, 


| Leſſer had been 
The th2eartings of your diſpoſitions, if 

You had not ſhew'd how you were diſpos'd 
Exe they lack power to croſs you. Shak, Coriolanus. 
_ The underſtanding and will then never diſa- 
greed; for che propoſals of the one never 45:oarted 
the inclinations of the other. South. 
the rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 


4 


Arbuthnot. \ 


11 crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 'Shakeſp. | © 


a tbwarting other made a mingled hour, Dryd. | | 
; 7 80 : EE GR IO . . ; ; 


become ſo many ſeeds, incloſed in a huſk, which 
before was the flower- cup; to theſe marks muſt 
be added hard ligneous ſtalks, and the lowers ga- 
thered into heads, Miller. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme. Dryd. 


TaysE'LF, th{-s1F-. pronoun, reciprocal. [thy | 


and el . 
1. It is commonly uſed in the oblique caſes, 
or following the verb. | 
Come high or low, 
Thy/elf and office deftly ſhow. Shakeſp: Macbeth. 
It muſt and ſhall be fo; content thy/elf, Sbaleſp. 
2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is ſome- 
times uſed in the nominative. 55 
Theſe goods ef can on thyſelf beſtow. Dryd. 
TI AR, tt-ar. | n. f. [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat.] 
Ti4'ka ti-a'-ra, F A dreſs for the head; a 
diadem. C LE 
His back was turn'd, but not his brightneſs hid; 
Of beaming ſunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head. 
This royal robe and this ?iara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore 
In full aſſemblies. 
A iar wreath'd her head with many a fold, 
Her waiſt was circled with a zone of gold. Pope. 
Fairer ſhe ſeem'd, diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
And better mien diſclos'd, as better dreſt: | 
A bright tiara round her forehead ty d, | 
To juſter bounds confin'd its riſing pride. Prior. 
To Tick, tis. v. a. [from entice.] To draw; 
to allure. 3 
Lovely enchanting language, ſugar- cane, 
Honey of roſes, whither wilt thou fly? _ 
Hath ſomefond lover tic d thee to thy bane ? 
And wilt thou leave the church, and love a ity ? 
| | Herbert. 


Tic, d 1. /, [This word ſeems contracted 


from zicket, a tally on which debts are 
ſcored.] f 
If thou haſt the heart to try t, 
I'] lend thee back thyſelf awhile, | 
And once more for that carcaſe vile | 
Fight upon tich, Hudilrat. 


4 


Revelations, xviii. 12. 


Milton s Paradiſe Loft. | 


Dryden's A RE, | 


. 


110 


When the money is got into hands that have 


bought all that they have need of, whoever needs 
any thing elſe muſt go on ticł, or barter for it. Locle. 
You would ſee him in the kitchen weighing the 
beef and butter, paying ready money, that the 
maids might not run a tick at the market. | 
; | | Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
2. [Tique, Fr. tete, Dut.] The louſe of dogs 
or ſheep. . 


Would the fountain of your mind were clear . 


again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had rather 
be a tick in a ſheep, than ſuch a valiant ignorance, 
| Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


3. The caſe which holds the feathers of a bed. 


To Tick, tik“. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To run on ſcore. | 


2. To truſt; to ſcore, 5 : 
The money went to the lawyers; councilwon't 
tich, | | Arbuibnot. 
Tickkx, 2 3; 1. .. The ſame with 
TrcxinG,) tik An. tick, A ſort of ftrong 
linen for bedding, Bailey. 


TYcxET, tik'-it. u. .. [etiquet, Fr.] A token 
of any right or debt, upon the delivery of 
which admiſſion is granted, or à claim ac- 
knowledged. 2 | 

There ſhould be a paymaſter appointed, of ſpe- 


cial truſt, which ſhould pay every man according 


to his captain's zicket, and the account of the clerk 
of his band, | | Spenſer. 


enriched, and the reſt are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 
Let tops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Diſdains all loſs of zichets or codille Pope. 


In a lottery with one prize, a ſingle ticket is only 


7 


E . Fat — 


1. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by flight 
touches. Sf SR | 
Diſſembling courteſy! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds! Shateſp, Cymbeline. 
The mind is moved in great vchemency only 
by tici/ing ſome parts of the body. Bacon. 
There is a fweetneſs in good verſe, which ticles 
even while it hurts; and no man can be heartil 
angry with him who pleaſes him againſ{ his will 


Dryden. 


It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if 


a ſtraw can #icHe a man, it is an inſtrument of 


 Happigeſs, 


Dryden. 
2. To pleaſe by flight gratifications. 


Dametas, that of all manners of ſtile could beſt | 


conceive of golden cloquence, being withal ri 
by Muſidorus's praiſes, had his brain ſo turned, 
that he became ſlave to that which he that ſued ta 


be his ſervant offered to give him, Sidney. 
Expectation fic4/ing ſkittiſn ſpirits, 
Sets all on hazard. 8 TE Oh Shakeſp. 


| Such a nature | N 
Tickl:d with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which it treads on at noon, Shale p. Coriclanes, 

I cannot rule my ſpleen ; | 


My fcorn rebels, and tic#lcs me within. Dryden. 


Dunce at the beſt; in ſtreets hut ſcarce allow's - 


To telle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden. 
A drunkard the habitual thirſt after his cups 
drives to the tavern, though he has in his view 
the loſs of health, and perhaps of the joys of ano- 
ther life, the leaft 'of which is fuch'a good as he 
coufeſſes is far greater than the ticlling of his palate 
with a glaſs of wine. Toc le. 
To TiCKLE, tik1. v. . To feel titillation. 
He with ſecret joy therefore 
Did tickte inwardly in every vein, 


And his falſe heart, fraught with all treaſon's ore, > | 


Was fill'd with hope his purpoſe to obtain. Spe. 


TICcxTE, Ak. adj, II know not whence to 


deduce the ſenſe of this word.] 'Totteriag ; 
unfixed ; unſtable; eaſily overthrown. 
When the daſt O Neal began to ſtand upon ſome 
ticlle terms, this fellow, called baron of Da 
uon, was ſet up to beard him, S on . 
| 7 — - 
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© -a ſkin as the other parts, yet is not tictliſs, becauſe | 


TID, tld. adj. [xjS>en, Sax.) Tender; ſoft; | 


| . 
'TID 

Thy head ſtands fo #i-He on thy ſhoulders, that | 

a milkmaid, if ſhe be in love, may ſigh it off. Sha. | 

| The ſtate of Normandy / 


Stands on a ticHe point, now they are gone. Sbal. To Tipe, tid. v. x. To pour a flood; to 


TYc&L18H, tik'-lh. adj. [from tickle.) 
1. Senſible to titillation ; eaſily tickled. _ 
The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin 


_ it isaccuſtomed to be touched. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
3. Tottering ; uncertain; unfixed. 
Ireland was a tic#h/s and unſettled ſtate, more 
'" eaſy to receive diſtempers and mutations than 
England was. 5 Bacon. 
Did it ſtand upon ſo ticlliſb and tottering a foun- 
dation as ſome men's fancy hath placed it, it 
would be no wonder ſhould it frequently vary. 
: Woodward's Natural Hiflory. | 


3. Difficult ; nice. | TIDEWAITER, ti/d-wit-br. n. . [tide and 


How ſhall our author hope a gentle fate, 
Who dares moſt impudently not tranſlate ? 
It had been civil, in theſe iti times, 


To fetch hisfools and knaves from foreign climes. 
„ Sift, | 
TY CKLISHNESS, tik'-lish-nis. u. . [from 
__ tickl;/h.) The ſtate of being tickliſh, _ 
Ti'cxTACK, tik'-tak. u. /. [triffrac, Fr.] A 
game at tables. Bailey. 


; 


* 


nice. 


TI Err, tid bit. u. /. [tid and bit.] A dainty. | 


1 


To T1'DDLE, tid'l. v. a. {from tid.) To 
To TrppeR, tid-dür. uſe tenderly ;z to 
foudle. | $ | 


TIDE, tid. 3. ,. Leid, Sax. 2;jd4, Dut. and 


Hiland, ] 2 


Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
Bythe wild waves, and rudely thrown aſhore, Dryd. 


be agitated by the tide. 


. | 
When from his dint the foe till backwardfhrunk, | 


- Wading within the Ouſe, he dealt his blows, 
And Tent them, rolling, to the ding Humber. 


| | Phillips. 
TrDEGarTE, ti'd-git. 2. 7 [tide and gate.) A 
the 


gate through which 


tide paſſes into a 
baſon. N | 


Batley. 


'F1/DESMAN, tid'z-min, 1. T [ tide and man.] 


A tide-waiter or cuſtomhoufe officer, who 
watches on board of merchant-ſhips till 
the duty of goods be paid, and the ſhips 
unloaded. ES. Toney. 


avait.} An officer who watches the land- 
ing of goods at the cuſtomhouſe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Eng- 
liſnmen; nothing left for Iriſhmen but vicarages 
and tidewwgiters places. | 8 Swift. 

Ti'DILY, tI'd-y-ly. adv. (from tidy.] Neatly ; 
readily. | | 

TI Dix ESS, ti'd-y-nls, z. J. [from tidy.] Neat- 
neſs; readineſs. 

T1DIiNGs, tł-dingz. u. /. [cidan, Sax. to hap- 
pen, to betide ; tidende, Illand.] News; an 
account of ſomething that has happened ; 
incidents relate. | 

When her eyes ſhe on the dwarf had fet, 
And ſaw the ſigns that deadly zidings ſpake, 
She fell to ground for ſorrowiul regret. Spenſer. 


. Time; ſeaſon; while. | 


1 people did light upon two ringleaders. 


111 * 


- 


There theyalight, in hope themſelves to hide | 
From the fierce heat, and reſt, their weary limbs 
a tide, HE / . : Spenſer. 
They two forth paſſing | 
Received thoſe two fair brides; their love's delight 
Which, at the appointed ide, | 
Each one did make his bride. . Spenſer. 
What hath this day deſerv'd, - | 
That it in golden letter ſhould beſet | 
Among the high tides in the kalendar ? = 
" 5 : Shakeſp. King John. 
At new-year'stize following, the king choſe him 
maſter of the horſe. Mollon. 
s. Alternate ebb and flow of the ſea. : 
That motion of the water called tides, is a riſing 
and falling of the ſea: the cauſe of this is the at- 
traction of the moon, whereby the part of the wa- 
ter in the great ocean which-is neareſt the moon, 
being moſt ſtrongly attracted, is raiſed higher than 
the reſt; and the part oppoſite to it being leaſt at- 
tracted, is alſo higher than the reſt; and theſe two 
oppoſite riſes of the fuface of the water in the 
great ocean following the motion of the moon from 
"eaſt to weſt, and ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of 
the continents,. from thence rebound back again, 


and ſo make floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas and 


rivers. 5 | | Zeche. 

3. Commotion; violent confluence. 
A As in the tides of people once up, there want not | 
t ſtirring winds to make them more rough, ſo this 


* * 3 Bacon Henry VII. | 
4. Stream; courſe. 1 | 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 
That ever lived in the id of times. Shatefp. 
The rapid currents drive 


5 Towards the retreating ſea their furious fd. Milt. 


But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
And pays the ſez in tributary ds, 
Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breaſt, 


_ Or viohte with dreams thy peaceful reſt, Dryden. | 


"os Continual tid: E 
_ _- Mows from th' cxhilarating'fount. Phillips. | 
Ta Tips, tid. v. a. from the noun,] To“ 
ire with the ſtream. e | 


% 


— >" of 


þ 
1 


| 


inſtincts. 
5. To oblige; to conſtrain ; to reſtr 


71 


F 


uct: Wi a 
Death, that hath ta'en her ales, malte. 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let mei 7 5 

N Melantius, ſtay, Peak. Shak, 
You have my promiſe; and my h 


a aſty word 
Reſtrains my tongue, but tic, not 


vp my word, 


12 4 
Honour and good nature may ie ub his hang,” 
y ys 


but as theſe would be very much ſtrengtheneg! 
reaſon and principle, fo without them they 2re oh 
Addi 


confine. „ 


Although they profeſs the w 
; Y agree with us toy. 
ing a preſcript form of prayer to be uſ.q 5 


church, they have declared that it ſhall Not be op, 


ſcribed as a thing wherey ill Tie their a 
Fe g Whereunto they will /;; their m 
it is the cowiſh terrour of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake; he l no? feel wr 
Which tie him to an anſwer. Sbatefs, Kim Tas 
Cannot God make any of the appropriate 20 
of worſhip to become due only to himſelf canng 
he tie us to perform them to him? Snilig fi 
They tie themſelves ſo ſtrictly to unity of phe 
that you never ſe in any of their Plays a eg? 
change in the middle of an act. Dro 
Not ied to rules of policy, you find 95 
Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. Yi 
No one ſeems leſs ſicd up to a form of works, 


Lich, 


The mind ſhould, by ſeveral'rules, be tie down 
to this, at firſt, uneaſy taſk; uſe will give it fac. 


lity. | Lack 
They have no uneafy expectations of what n 


L ſhall make my maſter glad with theſe bidingr. 


Shake/p., 
'They win | 


Great numbers of cach nation to receive, | 

With joy, the tidings brought from heav'n. 71. 

Portius, thy looks ſpeak ſomewhat of import- 
ance ; 

What tidings doſt thou bring? methinks I ſee 


Unuſual gladneſs ſparkling in thy eyes. Adliſon. 


The meſfenger of theſe glad ridings, by whom 
this covenant of mercy was propoſed and ratified, 
was the eternal Son of his boſom. Rogers, 
TIDY, ti'd-F. adj. (iat, Iſland.] 
1. Seaſonable. | Mes 
If weather be faire and tidie, thy grain 


Make ſpeedilie carriage, for fear of a raine. T., r. 


2. Neat; ready. | 
Whenever by yon barley-mow I paſs, 
Before my eyes will trip the #dylaſs. Gay's Pat. 


3. It ſeems to be here put by miſtake or irony | 


for untidy. 


_ » Thouwhorſon tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when 


wilt thou leave fighting ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ty LIE, ty'. v. a. [xian, tian, Sax. | | 
1. To bind; to faſten with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves 

home from them. . I Samuel, vi. 7. 

Thouſands of men and women, ti:d together in 
chains, were, by the cruel Furks, enforced to run 

as faſt as their horſes. | Knolles's Hiſtory. 
2. To knit; to complicate. 

We & not tie this knot with an intention to 

puzzle the argument; but the harder it is tied, we 


hall feel the pleaſure more ſenſibly when we come 
A. | 5 N Burnet. | 
3. To hold; to faſten; te join ſo as not 


to looſe it. 
eaſily to be parted. 
In bond of virtuous love together tied, 
Fogether ſery'd they, and together died. Fairfax. 
T ůbe intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly 
neceſſarily follows it. Locke. 


pend on them, and ate as firmly made out from 


= 


q 


| 


N 


— 


p 3” vhs 


1 


8 


come, but are ever lied down to the preſent mo- 
ment. * ; Attrriany, 

A healthy man ought not to tie himſclf up th 
ſtrict rules, nor to abſtain from any fort of food is 
common ufe. Arbuibit, 


. 6. It may be obſerved of tie, that it has oſten 


the particles up and down joined to it, 


which are, for the moſt part, little mor 


than emphatical, and which, when united 
with this word, have at leaſt conſequenti- 
ally the ſame meaning. 


| Tit, t. 2. . [from the verb.] 
| x. Knot; faſtening, 
2+ Bond ; obligation, | 


The rebels that had ſhaken off the great ycket 
obedience, had likewiſe caſt away the leſſer i d 
reſpect. Bua, 

No foreſt, cave, or ſavage den | 

Holds more pernicious beaſts than men; 
Vos, oatiis, and contracts they deviſe, 

And tell us they are facred 7s, Wali, 


3. A knot of hair. 


The well-ſwoln ties an equal homage claim, 
And either ſhoulder has its ſhare of fame. Lan, 


TIER, té'r. u. /. [tiere, ticire, old Fr. then 
Dut. ] A row; a rank. 


Fornovius, in his choler, diſcharged a fir d 
great ordnance amongſt the thickeſt of them. Kull. 


Titnrce, ters', u. /. Ltiers, tiercier, Fr.] A 


veſſel holding the third part of a pipe. 
Go now deny his !terce. Ben Joa. 

Wit, like tierce claret, when 't begins to pal, 

Neglected lies, and 's' of no uſe at all; 


But in its full perfection of decay 


Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Do 


| T1'nRcET; ter-sct. n. / (from tiers, Ff. A 
+ 
"Tier, tf, v. / [A low word, I ſupp 
together, and the probability is ſo elear, that aſſent | | 
5 t. Liquor; drink. 
Certain theorems reſolve e ee de- 
p 

thence, as if the mind went afreſh over every link of 
the whole chain that hes them to firſt ſelf-evident | 
ne 


triplet; three lines. 


without etymology-] | 
I, whom griping penury ſurrounds, 

And hunger, fure attendant upon want, 

With ſcanty offals, and fmall acid %% hills 

Wretched repaſt ! my meagre corpsſuſtain. 


1 2. A fit of peevimnels or fullenock; 375, 


— 


Hay, 


8 
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13 A. To bein apet; to quarrel. ö TILE, til. 72. 7＋. [rigle, Sax. tegel, Dut. tuile, | 


| 


v, tif An- . 1. J. [tiffer to dreſs up, 
old Fr. Shinner.] Very thin ſilk. | 


ly uſed by women to whiten a- 
wu tte. n./ (in architecture.] The ſhaft 


- vital : Bailey. 
4 LN (#-gbr. n. /. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Lat.) 
| beaſt of the leonine kind. 

When the blaſt of war blows in your ear, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger? | 
I Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood. | 

| | Shaleſp. Henry V. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger; 1 

Take any ſhape _ that, and my firm nerves | 
| ever trembvie, 
Li a Has the ſteer, : 
At whoſe ſtrong cheſt the deadly ger hangs, - 
Fer plow d for him? | Thomſon's Spring. 
TIGHT, tit. adj. [dicht, Dut.] 
1. Tenſe; cloſe ;. not looſe. „ 
k the centre holes be not very decp, and the 
pikes fill them not very tight, the ſtrength of the 
| fring will alter the centre holes. 
85 Moon Mechanical Exerciſes. 
I do not like this running knot, it holds too 
bez I may be ſtifled all of a ſudden. 
| Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did 


— which kept my cloſer fo gbr that very little water 
came in. | | Stoift. 


3. Free from fluttering rags; leſs than neat. 
= . A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 
Gueſſes his meaning, and unoils the flaſk. 


O Thomas, I'll make a loving wife; 
1 fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay, 
Dreſt her again gentec! and neat, | 
And rather tigbt than great. Sai. 
| To TYGHTEx, ti'tn. v. a. [from tight.] To 
ſtraiten; to make cloſe. 7 5 
Tronrrs, tit-ür. x. , from tigbten.] A 
= 7ibband or ſtring by which women ſtraiten 
heir clothes. 4 
_ 7 cHTLY, tIt-If. adv. [from tight. ] 
1, Cloſely 3: not looſely, FEST. 
. Neatly ; not idly. _ ns 
Hold, ſirrah, bear you theſe letters tightly; 
_ Sail like my pinnace to theſe golden ſhores. Sa. 
| Handle yourpruning-knifewith dexterity : 2ight- 
„ay, go tightly to your buſineſs; you have coſt 
| me much. 7 Ven. 
Tieurxxss, tit-uls. 2. / [from tight.) 
1. Cloſeneſs ; not looſeneſss. 5 
The bones are inflexible; which riſes from the 
greatneſs of the number of corpuſcles that compoſe | 
chem, and the firmneſs and tigbingſꝭ of their union. 


4 Neatn I 5 Woodward on Faſſile. 
| Trczsss, ti-gris. x, . [from tiger.) The 
female of the tige. 

_ it is reported of the tigreſs, that ſeveral ſpots riſe 
| * her lein when ſhe is angr r. Adliſon. 
* Fr. tik. 1. 1 [tik, Swed. teke, Dut. tique, 

4 3. The louſe of dogs or ſheep... See Tick. 


ce and zites are bred by the ſweat cloſe kept, | 


dd ſomewhat areſied by the hair. Bae. Nat. Hiſt, 

which ſenſe it is uſed in Sc {from 

* Bie it is ved in Scotland. [from 
447K, Runick, a little dog.] 2 „ L | 


: Want, you curs!. 
-  Nound or ſpaniel, brache or lym, 


_. Of Wobtail Ee, or trundle tall. Shokyp, King Leor. 


45 


The ſmoak of ſulphur will not black a paper, | 


Brown. }« 


of a column from the aſtragal to the ca- 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


: f nd down like a ſaſn, 2 wy 7 
not MATE DN hinges, but up a ; i lex talionis » whereupon the judge ſaid to him, he 


; Dryden's Juvenal. 
The girl was a gli clever wench as any. Arbuth. | 


} 


— 
— 


111. 


Fr. tegola, Ital.] Thin plates of baked clay 
uſed to cover houſes. 
The roof is all 4e, or lead, or ſtone. 
Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
Earth turned into brick ſerveth for building as 
ſtone doth ; and the like of 2%. Bacon's Phyſic. Rem. 
In at the window he climbs, or o'er the tiles. 
Milton. 
Warſe than all the clatt'ring te, and worſe | 
Than thouſand padders was the poet's curſe Dryd. 
Tile pins made of oak, or fir, they drive into 
holes made in the plain tiles, to hang them upon 
their lathing. Moon. 


To TIL E, tt1. v. a. [from the noun,] | 
I. To cover with tiles, | 
"Moſs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houſes ie, 
or thatched. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 7 

Might raiſe a houſe above two ſtories; 
A lyric ode would ſlate; a catch | 
Would tile; an epigram wou'd thatch. 
Swift's Miſcellanies. | 


2. To cover as tiles. 
I) he rafters of my body, bone, 
Being {ſtill with you, the muſcle, ſinew and vein, 
Which tile this houſe, will come again. Doane. 
TYLER, ti1-ur, n. /. [tuilier, Fr. from tile.] 
One whoſe trade is to cover houſes with 
ieee | 
A Flemiſh ler, falling from the top of a houſe 
upon a Spaniard, killed him ; the next of the blood 
proſecuted his death; and when he was offered pe- 
cuniary recompence, nothing would ſerve him but. 


\ TYLLER, til'-lar. 7. / [from till.] 


TIL 


Ti'LLABLE, t11'-18bl, adj, [from t:1/,] Arable; 
fit for the plow. | 
Ihe ?illable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can 
hardly take ſure footing. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 


T1'LLAGE, til'-Ildzh. u. /. (from zl.) Huſ. 


bandry ; the act or practice of plowing or 
culture. 23 
Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the 
natives, and to ſpare for exportation. 
A ſweaty reaper from his rillage brought 
Firſt- fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 
; | Milton, 
Incite them to improve the 7;//age of their coun- 
try, to recover the bad ſoil, and to remedy the 
waſte, 5 5 Milton, 
Bid the laborious hind, | BE 
Whoſe harden'd hands did long in 7#/loge toil, _ 
Neglect the promisd harveſt of the foil. Dryden, 
| That there was fillage, Moſes intimates ; but 
whether beſtowed on all, or only upon ſome parts 
of that earth, as alſo what ſort of fillage that was, 
is not expreſſed, | | Woodward. 


rt. Huſbandman ; ploughman. | 
They bring in ſea-ſand partly after their near- 
neſs to the places, and partly by the good huſ- 
bandry of the tiller, „ Carew. 
Abel was a keeper of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller 
of the ground, 855 Geneſes, iv. 2. 
The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, ſad 
ueſt! | | 
e locuſt hurtful to infeſt 2 
The blade; while huſks clude the 7i/er's care, 
And eminence of want diſtinguiſhes the year. Prior. 
2. The rudder of a boat. | | 
+ The han res ir 


ſhould go up to the top of the houſe, and then fall 
down upon the ex. Bacon s Apophthegms. 


TiI“LI xc, tt!-ling. 2. /. [from tile.] The roof 
covered with tiles. 'a X1 
They went upon the houſe-top, and let him 

down through the :iling with his couch before Jeſus. 

Re Luke, v.19, 
TILL, til“. 2. / A money box in a ſhop. 
| They break up counters, doors and fill, 
And leave the empty cheſts in view. Swift. 
T1LL, til“. prep. [til, Sax.] To the time of. 
| - Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 
| | | _ Cooley. 
TiLL now, til now'. To the preſent time. 


Pleaſure not known till ow. Million. 
| TILL then, til then', To that time. 
I-hhe earth till then was deſert. 


Milton. 
TILL, til. conjunction. | 
I. To the time when. 
| Woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice. Milton. 


age the French poets firſt made it a precept of the 
ſtage. Dryden. 
2. To the degree that. 


prayer to God, or glorification of him. Taylor. 
To this ſtrange pitch their high aſſertions flew, 
Fi. Nature's ſelf icarce look'd on them as tho. 
80 e 19 5 ' Cowley, 
Goddeſs, ſpread thy reign till Iſis? elders reel. 
To TiLL, till“. v. a. {xyhan, Sax. tenlen, Dut. 
Io cultivate; to huſand: commonly uſe 


This paradiſe I give thee, count it thine, 


Send him from the garden forth, to fill 
The ground whence he was taken. Milt. Par. Loft. 
| The huſbandman 7ilſeth the ground, is employed 
in an honeſt buſineſs that is neceſfary in life, and 
very capable of being made an acceptable ſervice 
unto God. Ft Toy Tar warns 2c) ob un-alls o 


3 


N Gil, 


The unity of place we neither find in Ariſtotle, 
Horace, or any who have written of it, till in our | 


Meditate ſo long till you make ſome add of | 


of the huſbandry of the plow. 4. 


Paging = „ . S 
a. It is in Shakeſps are the name of a dog, in | To fill, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 


* 


Bacon. 


30 11 140 1 2 . III Prope - 

THILLERũ. | is 
4. A till; a ſmall drawer. 5 | 
Search her cabinet, and thou ſhalt find 


Each tiller there with love epiſtles lin'd. Dry. Juv. 


T1 LLYFALLY, til-1y-fal-lp. 4 
T1'LLYVALLEY, til-Iy-val-ly. | OR 
A word uſed formerly when any thing ſaid 
was rejected as trifling or impertinent. 
Am not I conſanguineous? am not I of her 
blood ? tillyvalley, lady. Shakeſp. T welfth Night, 
Tillyfally, Sir John, never tell me; your an- 
cient ſwaggerer comes not. in my doors. 
| Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
T1/LMAN, til'-man. . /. [till and man.] One 
who tills ; an huſbandman. | | 


| Good ſhepherd, good ti/man,yood Jack and good 


Makes huſband and huſwife their coffers to fill. 


Tufſer, 
TILT, tilt“. 2. J feyto, Sax.] 555 
1. A tent; any ſupport of covering over 


head. | 
: The roof of linnen 
Intended for a ſhelter"! 
But the rain made an aſs 
Of tilt and canvas, 4 
And the ſnow which you know is a melter. Dent. 
2. The cover of a boat. e 
Lt is a ſmall veſſel, like in proportion to a Graveſ- 
end zili- boat. 5 Saadyr. 
. The rowing etew; 7) 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their 77:5 in blue. Gay. 
3. A military game at which the combatants 
2 each other with lances on horfe- 
Dack. | \ 7% 2 
HFis ſtudy is his tilt yard, and his loves 


Are brazen images of canonized ſaints. Shak, H. IV. 
He talks. as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as 
if he had been ſworn brother to him; and he never 


law him but once in the vil yard, and then he 
broke his head. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| Images repreſenting the forms of Hercules, 
Apollo, and Diana, he placed in the ft yard at 
OConſtantinople. e e e. 
The ſpoulals of Hippolite the queen, 


What *ilt« and tourugys at the feaſt as. . 
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„ 66 | _ 
in til; and tournaments the valiant ſtrove 
* glorious deeds to purchaſe Emma's love. Prior. 

thruft ! 


His majeſty ſeldom diſmiſſed the foreigner till 


7 
4. 


3 


he had entertained him with the ſlaughter of two 


e&ts, whom he very dex- 
h the tilt of his lance. 

; * Addiſon's Freebolder. 
5. Inclination forward; as the veſſel is a tilt, 
when it is inclined that the liquor may run 
” out. — g | 


To Tilt, tilt“. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 
k Ajax interpos'd 
His ſevenfold ſhield, and ſcreen'd Laertes' ſon, 
When the inſulting Trojans urg'd him ſore 
With tilted ſpears. Phillips. 
2. To point as in tilts, 3 ; 
TI == horrid laughter reigns: 
Sons againſt fathers tilt the fatal lance, 
Careleſs of duty, and their native grounds 
Diſtain with kindred blood.  Philliþs- 


[7Tillen, Dut.) To turn up fo as to run 
out; as, the barrel is tilted; 
forward. | 

To Tilt, tilt“. v. u 
1. To run in tilts or tournaments. 

To deſcribe races and games, | 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields. Milton. 
2. To fight with rapiers. . 
Friends all but even now; and then, but now— 
Swords out and ?ilting one at other's breaſts, 
In oppoſition bloody. Shakefp. Othello. 
Scow'ring the watch grows out of faſhion wit : 


or three of his liege ſub; 
trouſly put to death wit 


Is 


» . 


that is, leaned 


| 


* 


2. The main trunk of a tree. 


ö 
| 


. 


g 


TIM 


1 learn'd of lighter nber cotes to frame, f 
Such as might fave my ſheep and me from ſhame. | 
| Spenſer. 

For the body of the ſhips no nation doth equal 

England for the oaken timber wherewith to build 
them; but there muſt be a great providence uſed, 
that our ſhip timber be not unneceſſarily waſted. 
Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
The ſtraw was laid below, | 
Of chips and ſerewood was the ſecond row; 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell'd. 
| Dryden. 
There are hardly any countries that are deſti- 
tute of timber of their own growth. Woodward. 
Upon theſe walls they plant quick and timber 
trees, which thrive exceedingly. Mortimer's Hub. 
Who ſer the twigs, ſhall he remember, 
That is in haſte to ſell the timber? 
And what ſhall of thy woods, remain, 
Except the box that threw the main? 


o 
* 


Prior. 


| We take ; 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' th' timber ; } 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 
The air will drink the ſap. Shakeſp. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. Z 
4. Matertals, ironically. 
Such diſpoſitions are the very errors of human 


politicks of, like to knee timber, that is good for 
ſhips to be toſſed, but not for houſes that ſhall 
ſtand firm. | 5 Bacon. 

To TIM BER, tim'-bur. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To light on a tree. A cant word. 


The one took up in a thicket of kebthwocd, 


E 


Now we ſet up for #i/ting in the pit 
Where tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 
To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. Drye. 
It is not yet the faſhion for women of quality 
M66 | | Collier. 
; Satire's my weapon, but I'm too difcreet 
To run a muck, and 74: at all I meet. 
3. To ruth as in combat. | 
Some fay the ſpirits tilt ſo violently, that they 
- "make holes where they ſtrike. Collier. 
© 4; To play unfteadily. _ | 
. ng 2 4 The 3 veſſel ſwam 
Uplifted; and ſecure with beaked prow ; 
Rode tilting o'er the waves. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
The fleet ſwift ſilling o'er the ſurges flew, 


Pope s Odyſſey. 
3. To fall on one fide, _ | 
As the trunk of the body is kept from filling 
forward by the muſcles of the back, ſo from fall- 
.” ing backward by thoſe of the belly. Grew's Cofm.- 
* TrL.TE8, tilt“-Ur. 1. % {from tilt.] One who 
tilts ; one who fights - 
A puiſny filter, that ſpurs his horſe on one ſide 
breaks his ſtaff like a noble gooſe. 

8 SB Bbabeſp. As 

He us'd the only antique philters, 


Pope. 


OY 


Till Grecian cliffs appear'd. 


7 


Hudibras. 


Deriv'd from old heroick 2ilters. | 
Il war you chuſe, and blood muſt needs be ſpilt 
VVV 25 | 
Let me alone to match your iz/ter. Granville. 


* "FiurH, tlth'. 2. / [from till.] Huſbandry ; 
culture. | 3 ; 
Bourn, bound of land, 73/th, vineyard, none; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shak. Temp. 
"> Gipethefallow landstheir ſeaſons and their 2i/th. 

| as | Re f Dichtes. 


4 »» - 


er plenteons womb — | 
+" Expreſſeth its full 277 and huſbandry. Shep. 
Turn, tilth'. adj. [from 711) Arable ; tilled, 
- > Tknow not how this word can be ſo uſed, 
LE „le bebeld a feld. 
Part arable and 2; whereon were ſheaves 


15 Times, Um bür. n. /. {rymbpan, Sax. 70 | 


build.) 
. Wood fit 


- 2 4 „ ; 1 
" | N 4 N 
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4 _—_ 


you like it. | 


| 
| 
| 


þ 


4 


l 


. 
' | | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


$ 
1 


* 


1 


and the other 77-zber:dupon a tree hard by. L Er. 
To T1 MBER, tim'-bur, v. a. To furniſh with | 
beams or timber. | WC 
Tr1'MBERED, tim'-bard. adj. [from timber; 
timbre, Fr.]- Built ; formed ; contrived. 
He left the ſucceſſion to his ſecond ſon; not be- 
cauſe he thought him the beſt zimbered to ſupport 
it. | | Wotton. 
Many heads that undertake learning, were never 
ſquared nor timbered for it. 


. 


wood; perhaps the wood louſe. 
Divers creatures, though they be loathſome to 
take, are of this kind; as earth- Worms, timberſbævs, 
- nas. - ©; -* © „ Bacon. 
T1/MBREL, tim'-bril. 2. / [timbre, Fr. tym- 
' panum, Lat.] A kind of muſical inſtru- 
ment played by pulſation. 
Iꝓ be damſels they delight 
When they their tis, hrels ſmite, 
And thereunto dance and carrol fweet. 
1 7 | ' Spenſer's Epithal. 
all upheld on hight. 


| + 8 penſer . 
Praiſe with #imbrels, organs, flutes; 
Praiſe with violins and lutes. Sandys's Paraph. 
For her, through Egypt's fruitful elime renown'd, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbre! ſound. 
A | Rui. 
TIME, ti'm. u. /. Idima, Sax. tym, Erſe.] 
1. The meaſure of duration. | 
Fhis conſideration of duration, as ſet out by 
certain periods, and marked by certain meaſures 
or epochas, is that which moſt properly we call 
| FIRES EF Locle. 


Io their hands fwecttibubrels 


N.. 9 
Dime is like a faſhionable hoſt, 5 
That flightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th” hand, 
But with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, | 
 Graſps the incomer. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefida. | 

Come what come may, 
and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. 
5th Sbaleſp. 


N 


; 


Time 


groſs exhalement, be found a long time defective 
upon the exacteſt ſcale, Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
- "Time, which conſiſteth of parts, can be no part 


* 


4. Life conſidered as emp! 


nature; and yet they are the fitteſt :zmber to make | 


—— 


. 


Brown's Vulgar Err. 
| Ti'mMBERSOW, tim'-bar-86. . /. A worm in 


„ 108 


Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a | 


| of infinite durati, or of cternity ; for then there | 


- 


TIM 


would he inſinite time Paſt to. 

row will be more than inkn; 

one thing, and infinite durati 
2. Space of time. 

Daniel deſired that he v- 

that he would ſhew him t 


day, which . 
On 1s anothtr. Ga 
* 


ould give him time an 
he interpretation. 


Vaniel. ;; 
If a law be enacted to continue for, . 
a Certzig 


time, when that time is elapſed, the la 
without any farther abrogation. 5 — 
He for the time remain'd ſtupidly good ly 
No time is allowed for digreſſions,” 9 
3. Interval. 
Pomanders, and knots of powders 
have continually in your hand; where 
vou can take but at ?imes. Bacon 


Sify 


Jou may 
as Perfumyy 
Natural Hi, 
oyed, or deſting 


W . 
as his agetey 


to employment. 
A great derourer of his time, 
for men of quality, n Fit 
All ways of holy living, all inſtances * 
kinds of virtue, lie opea to thoſe who are malt 
of themſelves, their time, and their fortune. * 
5. Seafon ; proper time. | 3 
To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and à fla, 
every purpoſe, Ecclut. ii. 
They were cut down out of time, whoſ: * 
dation was overflown with a flood. Job, xxii. 1 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the tis 
of figs was not yet. | 
Knowing the zime, that it is hig 
out of ſleep. | Romans, xiii, 1 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the hre 
Of youth her lord expir'd before his e. Jr 
I hope I come in time, if not to make, a 


{9 


Marl, xi. 1: 
0 bd 
h time to awake 


At leaſt to ſave, your fortune and your honour, 
20 | | Dr 
The time will come when we ſhall be 1 2 
bring our evil ways to remembrance, and then con- 
ſideration will do us little good. Calamy's Sermim 
6. A conſiderable ſpace of duration; cont- 
nuance ; proceſs of time. 
Fight under him, there's plunder to be 
A captain is a very gainful trade: 
And when in ſervice your beſt days are ſpent, 
In lime you may cgmmand a regiment. 
IEEE: Dryden's Juond, 
In time the mind reflects on its own operations 
about the ideas got by ſenſation, and thereby ftors 
itlelf with a new ſet of ideas, ideas of reflection. 
a Lecle, 
One imagines, that the terreſtrial matter which 
is ſhowered down along with rain enlarges the 
bulk of the earth, and that it will in ie bury al 
things under ground, Wud-rorl, | 
1 have reſolved to take time, and, in ſpite of a 
misfortunes, to write you, at inter vals, a long lets 
| | drift 
7. Age; part of duration diſtinct from other 
parts. : 
They ſhall be given into his hand until 2 tis 
and times. | Dan. vil. 3% 
lf we ſhould impute the heat of the ſeaſon ut 
to the co-operation of any ſtars with the ſun, i 
ſeems more favourable for our times to aſctibe the 
fame unto the conſtellation of Leo. 
| 5 Brown's Fulgar Erruitis 
The way to pleaſe being to imitate nature, the 
poets and the painters, in ancient times, and in the 
- beſt ages, have ſtudied her. Dryden's Duft. 
8. Paſt time. 
J was the man in 
9. Early time. | 
"Stanley at Boſworth-ficld, though 
enough to fave his life, yet he ſtaid 
to endanger it. ſes 
If they acknowledge repentance and a 7 
ſtrict obedience to be one tine or other nech, 


had; 


thi moon when time was. Sal, 


he came tine 
long enough 
acute 


they imagine it is ine enough yet to —_ 
- . theſe duties. 


10. Time conſidered as affording W 


2 bg TIM 28 2 N TIN : 


E 
Wa 


„ 1 loſt no time, but marched day and [ This tis to have a virtue out of ſeaſon: | Ti'MoRoVUSLY, tim'-ar-as-ly, adv. [from : 
=> The earl * Ne Clirendon. Mercy is good, but kings miſtake its timing. Dryd. timorous.]  Fearfully ; with much fear, 
* el his delights till all the enemies | A man's conviction ſhould be ſtrong, and fo We would have had you heard 
Hille conti alled through his quarters; nor did well timed, that worldly advantages may ſeem to The traitor ſpeak, and timrouſly confeſs 
horſe me "RAR any tive. = Clarendon. gha ve no ſhare in it. Aidifon, | The nianner and the purpoſe of his treaſons. Shak. 
93 aſk any man chat means to repent at 2, To regulate as to time. Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
hi death, how he knows he ſhall have an hours | To the ſame purpoſe old Epopeus ſpoke, - gold from a ſtone, and metal from wood, yet they 
_ for 112 . Duty of Mun. Who ovcrlook'd the oars, and tim'd the ſtroke. but timoronſiy ventured on ſuch terms which ſhould 
lat Tim: 15 lot, which n ever will renew, . | | Addiſon. pretend to ſignify their real eſſences. Locke. 
* While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, 3. To meaſure harmonically. Let daſtard ſouls be timororfly wiſe : 


Surveying nature. Dryden s Virgil. | - He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 


= YO - | ras lim' d Wi 1 i ; -fancy'dills, and dangers out of fight. A. Phil; 
. {ſome part of dura- V as !im d with dying cries, Shaleſp. Coriolanus Far y ; g 9 ilipr. 
11. Particular quality of ſome p T1'MEFUL, tim- füll. adj. [time and full. TI NMOROUSR ESS, tim'-ur-üUs-nis. n. /. {from 


—_ 


tion. 3 8 ates, Seaſonable; timely; early. | timorous.] Fearfulneſs. - 
| r ee eee r | If this n e find 4 bis pupils any re- The clergy, through the timorou/neſe of many 
: ST, 1 10 in their age, the times morſe, any feeling of God's future judgments, he among them, were refuſed to be heard by their 
1 8 og 1 4 ihe ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft perſuades them that God hath ſo great need of council. 92 N = Hwift, 
5 iny reply, that the ties and ne of men men's ſouls, that he will accept them at any time, TI Mos, t! maus. adj. [from time.] Early; 
will not bear ſuch a practice, that is an anſwer | and upon any condition; interrupting, by his vi- timely,; not innate. Obſolete. | | | 
from the mouth of a profeſſed time-ſerver. South. | gilant - endeavours, all offer of timefiul return to- By a wiſe and ?imos inquiſition, the peccant 
42 5 wards God. Ralęigh's Hiſtory of the World. humours and humouriſts muſt be diſcovered, purg- 
12. Particular Hg. ſort of | 3 TI MELESS, ti'm-ls. adj. [from time.] cd, or cut off, | | Bacon. 
Give order „ that 2 855 1 0 5 » 26H gat. f. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper time. | TIN, tin'. x. /. [ten, Dut. ] FH 
Have, Ay gi e 2 ee d Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feaſt 1. One of the primitive metals, called by the 
Wben that - a 5 Fl = 3 * Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reit. Pope's Ody. chemiſts Jupiter. . 
devoured two hundred an ere l Untimely; immature; done before the 1 Quickſilver, lead, iron, and fin, have opacity or 
| | | = 1%. | Proper time. 28 W ackneſs, Peacham on Blazoning. 
I The worſt on me muſt light, when F100 1 80 | n rows” of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, Tin ore ſometimes holds about one-ſixth of Fo 
. | 3 ; If unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. Shake/p. | | Woodward. 
255 og ee ares hey arr es 55 1 Noble Gloſter's death, 2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin, 


Who wroughtit with the king, and who perform'd | To Tin, tin“. v. a. {from the noun.) To 


Fas ES | 
Theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they cut, diſtributing The bloody office of his timeleſs end. Shak. R. II. cover with tin. 


them to ſeveral ſhops, that from time to time ſup- 


ply Naples. : | Addiſon, TIM LY; t'm-ly. adj. [from time.] Seaſon- To keep the earth from getting into the veſſel, 
Hour of childbirth ; 3 | able; e early. ; | he employed a plate of iron tizncd over and per- 
15 | LY | gs e i ol; ' | ; ; | 
. a She intended to ſtay till delivered; for ſhe was 8 e ee oo e e ON + | OB ES 3 
e ; . a * . ; x ; 5 ; : ? . , : | 
—_ Of 3 azo 8 ys To gain the 7/mely inn. Shakeſp. Macbeth, ſingle tin plates over it. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Happy were | in my fimely death, New inning a ſaucepan is chargeable, Stuift, 
Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shateſp. | 'T1'NCAL, tin'-kel. u. J. A mineral, 
Left heat ſhould hinder us, his timely care The #incal of the Perſians ſeems to be the chry- 


© _— theſe petticoats, I blamed her for walking abroad 
when ſhe was ſo near her time; but ſoon I found 


> 


all the modiſh part of the ſex as far * as herſelt. Hath unbeſought provided. Milton, ſocolla of the ancients,, and what our borax is 

- "FS . Addiſon's Spectator. : I'll to my charge, made of. Woodward. 

14. Repetition of any thing, or mention with And ſhayy my duty by my timely care. Dryden. | To T1NCT, tinkt'. v. a [tin#us, Lat. teint, Fr.] 
reference to repetition. | ; TrMELY, ti m-ly. adv, [from 7;me.] Early; x, To ſtain; to colour; to ſpot ; to die. 

Four times he croſs'd the car of night. Milien. ſoon. wo | Some bodies have a more departible nature than 

1 ene Te : = m_ 5 20 like 42d th The beds i' th' eaſt are ſoft, and thanks to you, others in colouration ; for a ſmall quantity of ſaf- 

gun, - 25 abe a ee A ſp ere oa | That call'd me timelier than my purpoſe hither, i fron will zinc? more than a very great quantity of 


Slaleſp. wine a Bacon. 


void ſpace around it many hundred thouſand mil- Some were tin&ed blue, ſome red, others yellow. 


3 ; : Sent to forewarn | 
lion million gi nes bigger than the dimenſions of that 


Us timely of what elſe might be our loſs. Milton 


* 


: 3 : : : | 2 5 
. ET have | Leah” 2 | Timely advis'd, the coming evil ſhun; | 8 1 diſtilled ſome of the tincted liquor, and * 
Wen 2 rig vor ent Reon 2 0 Better not do the deed, than 8 07 it done. Prior. came over was as limpid as rock water. Hoyle. 
| | 5 N . Ti MEPLEASER, ti m-plez-ur. n. ſ. {time and Thoſe who have preſerved an innocence, would 

15. 2. > 3 3 pleaſe.] One who complies with prevailing | not ſuffer the .whiter parts of their ſoul to be diſ- 

i . 5 opinions, whatever they be. coloured or tincted by the reflection of one fin. 

Fa, ha! keep time, How ſour ſweet muſick is "Scand the ſuppliants for the people, call them i : 8 I og Decay of Piet. | 
8 ee e kept! Sbal. timepleaſers, flatterers, ſoes to nobleneſs. Shatep. 2. To imbue with a taſte. 1 
Lou by the help of tune and time T "ID AE WIE Work rngogn : We ha tificial wells made in imitati 
Can make that ſong which was but rhyme. T1'MESERVING, ti N SC1 v-Ing. n./. [time and | the . N 5 3 wm pats 11. . of 
| | a ſerve. ] Mean compliance with preſent power. 1 ural, as tiatled upon vitriol, ſulphur, and 
On their enen wings dblat ere vd, br die lane fine, benen the Ter, dukt. a. 7: [from the verb. Colour 3 
To the cœleſtial orbs they climb, _ /// / . Ret 1.0 1 8 
er keep . church of England, this will produce confuſion. Rain; ; ?èx?⁊i7t : | 
T prints ce ones Se S h | db. Jin i That great med' cine hath 
. Heroes who o'ercome, or die, | TI'MID, tim'-Id. adj. [timide, Fr, timidus, 3 T wee laſts, and the _ 
Have their hearts hung extremely high; Lat.] Fearful; timorous; wanting cou- i eee e 2 B "a 
The ſtrings of which in battle's heat rage; wanting boldneſs. ; „ CL 48 Dun Jonſon. 
Againſt their very corſlets beat; ; Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. Thomſon. | & 


The purple-ſtreaming ametþ iſt is thine. Thomſon, 


Keep time with their own trumpet's meaſure s ht ; Id' It- midite, Fre | Tr g | : 
3 0 4 — — — 9 » 1 : 7 on - * A 
And yield ar en erative Sieatare - -Þ 5. L1IMIDITY, tim-m t-y n. J. [tim He, Or 11 NCTURE, tink tshür. N. 2 lieinture, Fr. 


7 T: 27 f timiditas, Lat. from timid.) Fearfulneſs; tinctura, from tindtus, Lat.] | 

7% Link, tim. v. a. {from the noun,] timorouſneſs ; habitual cowardice. 1. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething, -- | 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at a4 he hare figured puſillanimity and timidity from The ſight muſt be ſweetly deceived by an inſen- — 
Proper time. . its temper. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


bed EBT | ſible paſſage from bright colours to dimmer, which 
2 * s no greater wiſdom than well to time | TIMORO US, tim“-ur- us. adj. ILtimor, Lat.] Italian artizans call the middle finctures. 485 
me veginnings and onſets of things, _ Fearful; full of fear and ſcruple. | ; i Wetton's Architecture, 


13 Bacon ? Natural Hiftory. Prepoſſeſſed heads will ever doubt it, and timo-} Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 
3 is hard to believe, that where his moſt nu- rous be liefs will never dare to try it. ; By tinfure or reflection they augment _ 
= he miracleswere affordes, they ſhould all want treat Brown's Vulgar Errours. Their ſmall peculiar. | Milton. 
* ths of the congruous- timings” to give l he infant flames, whilſt yet they were conceal'd | is the fate of princes, that no knowledge 
$ eir due weight and efficacy. Hammond. In fim'rous doubts, with pity 1 beheld; © Come pure to them, bur, paſſing through the eyes 
5 n a * things is a main point in the diſ- With eaſy ſmiles diſpell'd che ſilent fer, And cars of other men, it takes a tinfture . 3 
For i err (Hane. | That durſt not tell me what 1 dy d to bear. Pri. From every channel. Dieben. 


* 1 1 [ . : 0 a *, * 


p oh | 
That beloved thing engroſſes him, and, like a 
coloured glaſs before his eyes, caſts its owp colour 


and tindture upon all the images of things. South. 
To begin the praQice of an art with a light iinc- 


ture of the rules, is to expoſe ourſelves to the ſcorn |. 


of thoſe who are judges. Dryden. 
Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will diſcover their natural tinfture | 
of mind, . Addiſon. 
Few in the next generation who will not write 
and read, and have an early tincture of religion. 
a Addiſon. 
Sire of her joy, and ſource of her delight! , 
O! wing'd with pleaſure, take thy happy flight, 
And give each future morn a tinfure of thy white. 
„ e Prior. 
All manners take a tinvre from our own, 
Or come diſcolour'd through our paſſions ſhown. 
| .\ h | Prior. 
Have a care leſt ſome darling ſcience ſo far pre- 
vail over your mind, as to give a ſovereign tinc- 
ture to all your other ſtudies, and diſcolour all 
your ideas, | Watts. 


a. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits. 
In tinfures drawn from vegetables, the ſuperflu- | 

ous ſpirit of wine diſtilled off, leaves the extract 
of the vegetable. Beyle. 
To TiNCTURE, tink-tshür. v. a. [from the 
noun.} | 
1. To imbue or impregna 
or tage.. 1 ; | 
The bright ſun compacts the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his own : 1 
He tinQures rubies with their roſy hue, | 
HAènd on the ſaphire ſpreads a heavenly blue. _ 


A little black 

gay colours. x 
2. To imbue the mind. „ 
Farly were our minds tindtured with a diſtin- 
guiſhing ſenſe of good and evil; early were the 
ſeeds of a divine love, and holy fear of offending, 
ſown in our hearts. Aiterbury. 


To Tixp, tind'. v. 4a [tendgan, Goth. xendan, 
Sax.] To kindle; to ſet on fire. 
Ti' v DER, tin'-dur. 2. .. ( vyndne, centre, Sax.) 
Any thing eminently inflammable placed to 
catch fire. Fe 5 p 
bs Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper. 


* 


Blaclmore. 
paint will tiz4ure and ſpoil twenty 


# 


, 


Sbateſp. Othello. 
To theſe ſhameleſs paſtimes were their youth 
admitted, thereby adding, as it were, fire to tinder. 
| | en Hakewill, 
Where ſparks and fire do meet with finder, 
Thoſe ſparks more fire will ſtill engender. Suc#l. 
Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plainly conſpire; 
Becauſe Iriſh linen will ſoon turn to tinder, 
And wool it is greaſy, and quickly takes fire.S$if?.- 
/Fi/NDERBOX, tin'-dir-boks. n. /. [tinder and 
Box.] The box for holding tinder. 
That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And tinderbox of all his fellows. Hudibras. 
He might even as well have employed his time 
in catching moles, making lanterns and inder: 
boxes. | Atterbury. 
Tir, ti'n.. 2. 
z. The tooth of a harrow ; t 


V [tinne, Wands] ) | 
he ſpike of a fork. 


moles by traps that fall on them, and ſtrike ſharp: 
tines or teeth through them, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
. Trouble; diſtreſs. 0 
my The tragical eſſect 8 | 
Vouchſafe, O thou the mournful'ſt muſe of nine, 
That wont'ſt the tragick ſtage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and wailful ine. Spenſer, 


To 'TiNE, tin. . a. Lrynan, Sax. | 


z. To kindle; to light; to ſet on fire. 8 
* Strifeful Atin in their ſtubborn mind 


— 


* 


* 


te with ſome colour 


Watts. 


; 


In the ſouthern parts of England they deſtroy | 


f;-4 9 


TIN 
el The clouds 
Juſtling or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 


Tine the ſlant lightning; whoſe wart flame driv'n 
| down, | 


„ 


| 


Kindles the gummy hark of fir, Milton. 
The prieſt with holy hands was ſeen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryd. 
2. [rinan, Sax; to hut.] To ſhut. | 
To Tint, ti'n. v. u. | 
1. To rage; to ſmart, Spenſer.” 
2. To fight.” 

Eden ſtain'd with blood of many a band 
Of Scots and Enghlh both, that tined on his ſtrand. 

5 Sßpenſer. 

To Tix GE, tindzh#, v. a. [tingo, Lat.] To 
impregnate or imbue with a colour or taſte. 
Sir Roger is ſomething of an humouriſt; and 

his virtues, as well as imperfections, are tinged by 

a certain extravagance, which makes them par- 

ticularly his, Addiſon's Spectator. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a 
blue with a little red, doth not preſently loſe its 
colour; but a white powder mixed with any co- 
lour is preſently tinged with that colour, and is 
equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
whatever, 8 Newton's Optics. 
If the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the | 
jaundice, ſo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of 
the eye with that colour, all objects appear tinged 
with the ſame colour. Newton. 
| She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, | 
To tinge the chyle's inſipid tide ; 
Elſe we ſhould want both gibe and ſatire, 
And all be burſt with pure good-nature. Prior, 
The infuſions of rhubarb and ſaffron tinge the 


| 


þ 


1. urine with a high yellow. Arbutbnot on Aliments. | © 


T1 nGENT, tin'-dzhent.. adj, [tingens, Lat.] 
Having the power to tinge. SO 
This wood, by the tincture it afforded, ap- 
peared to have its coloured part genuine; but as 
for the white part, it appears much leſs enriched | 
with the tingent . Boyle. 
Ti'xGLAss, tin-gläs. u. J. [tin and glaßß. 
Biſmuth. | | 
To T1 NGLE, ting“. v. . [tingelen, Dut.] 
1. To feel a ſound, or the continuance of a 
. found, in the ears. This is perhaps rather 
tinkle, : eel 
The ears of them that hear it ſhall fingle. Bible. 
When our ear zingleth, we uſually ſay that 
ſomebody is talking of us; which is an ancient 
conceit. a ; | | Brown. 
2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſation | 
of motion. 5 5 
The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands. Pope. 
3. To feel either pain or pleaſure with a ſen- 
ſation of motion. The ſenſe of this word 
is not very well aſcertained. 
They ſuck pollution through their tingling veins, 
| | Tictell. 
In a palſy, ſometimes the ſenſation or feeling 
is either totally aboliſned, or dull with a ſenſe of 
tingling. 5 | Arbuthnot. 
To TIN k, tink'. v. n. [tinnio, Lat. tincian, 
Welſh.] To make a ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 
Ti'NKER, tink'-ur. u. /, (from tink, becauſe 
theirwayof proclaiminy their trade is to beat 
a kettle, or becauſe in their work they make 
a tinkling noiſe.) A mender of old braſs. 
Am not I old Sly's fon, by education a card- 
maker, and now by preſent prof ſſion a tinker ?. Shak. 
My copper medals by the pound 
May be with learned juſtice weigh'd: 
To turn the balance, Otho's head 
May be thrown in: and for the mettle, 
The coin may mend a finler's kettle. Prior. 


| 


1. To make a ſharp quick nofle ;_ to clink. 
The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
with {tretched out necks, making a tinkling with 


W | 


— 


A 


a — 


Ooh of contentionand hot yengeance tin'd.8penſer- | Mott fore: 


To T1'NKLE, tink". 2. . Hinter Fr. tinnio, Lat.] 


TIN 
His feeble hand a javelin throw 
Which flutt' ring, ſeem' d to lojtes as i 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it h. 
And faintly tin#/-don the brazen thick, 
The fprightly horſe 
Moves to the muſick of his Hing bell; 
. | o f 
2. It ſeems to have been im 
Poe. 
The wand'ring ſtreams that ſnine b 
hills, 
The grots that echo to the 2g rills, 
3. To hear a low quick noiſe, 
Wich deeper brown the grove was overſprcag 
A ſudden horrour ſciz'd his giddy head. 
And his ears *intled, und the colour fled. D 


T1'NMAN, tin'-man. u. / {tm and nan 


manufacturer of tin, or iron tinned 4 
- Didit thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman's ſh oP ? . Price 
T1'NnNEP, tin“ nur. x. / {from tin; di, Sar 
One who works in the tin mines. | 
the Corniſh men, many of them could for 2 
need live under ground, that were tinmer:. 
* | Bacon Hey VII 
Tx NV, tin'-ny. adj. [from tin.] Aboundine 
with tin. 5 
Thoſe arms of fea that thruſt into the 2 rand. 


Drayica, 


ew: 


held, 
Dryden, . 


D: 3. 
properly uſcd by 


ctween the 


Pope. 


N. 


A 


er. 


- 


T1/NPENNY, tin'-pen-nf. u. /. A certain cut. 


-- 


Ti'xs8L, tin'-8il. n./. [etincelle, Fr.] 
1. A kind of ſhining cloth. 


Shale. 
By Thetis' tinſel ſlipper'd feet, 
And the ſongs of ſirens ſweet. 2 
2. Any thing ſhining with falſe luſtre; any 
thing ſhewy and of little value, 

For fayourscheap and common who would ſtrive? 
Yet ſcatter'd here and there I ſome behold, 
Who can diſcern the tinſel from the gold. Dryden, 

If the man will too curiouſly examine the ſu. 
perficial zi good, he undeccives hiniſelf to his 
own colt, Morris, 

No glitt'ring finſel of May- fair 

Could with this rod of Sid compare. Swift, 

Ye tinſel inſets, whom a court maintains, 
That counts your beauties only by your ſtains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o'er the eyes of day, 

The muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away. Pe. 


To T1'NSEL,, tin'-sll. v. a. {from the noun.] 
To decorate” with cheap ornaments; to 
adorn with luſtre that has no value. 

Hence, you phantaſtick poſtillers in ſong, 
My text defeats your art, tis Nature's tongue, 
Scorns all her tin/oil'd metaphors of pelf, 
Illuſtrated by nothing but herſclf. Cleaviland, 

She, tinſell d o'er in robes of varying hucs, 
With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views; 
Sees momentary. monſters riſe and fall, 
And with her own fcol's colours gilds them all. Pe. 

Tixr, tint'. 2. /. Iteinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.] A 
dye; a colour. | 
Whether thy hand ſtrike out ſome free deſign, 

Where life awakes, and dawns at ev'ry line; 
Or blend in beauteous tin? the colour'd mals, 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. Te. 
The virtues of moſt men will only blow, 
Like coy auriculas, in Alpine ſnow : 
Tranſplant them to the equincctial line, 
Their vigour ſickens, and their 244. decline. Hari. 
Though it be allowed that clabofate harmony 

: of colouring, a brilliancy of ine, a ſoft and ger” 
tranſition from one to another, preſcyt not oy 
eye what an harmonious concert of mulick of 8 
the car; it muſt be remembered, that pains 


* 


Taiab.. 


\ 


2 | ' roll. 
is not merely a gratification of ſight. Res _ 
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And ju 


TIN wos u, 


- 


2" TYP 


a harmohizing tints and ſofter traits 
= hun the crade obſerver s gaze, 
: Aly to diſcriminate demand 


A practis d pencil, and a maſter hand. 


tin-würm. 1. . An inſect. Bailey. 
adj. [rint, tynd, Dan.] Little; 


Tarte. A burleſque word. 


ſmall ; puny. 
Any pretty 
"When that 
7 ih thing was 
| 2 r ah! 1 Fear thy little fancy roves 
On little females, and on little loves; 
Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny ſpouſe, - 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houſe. S27fe. 
Tir, tip. 1. J. [tip, tHpren, Dut.] Top; 
end; point; extremity. | 
The #ip no jewel needs to wear, 3 
The tip is jewel of the ear. : Sidney. 
They touch the beard with the tip of their 
tongue, and wet it. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Thrice upon thy fingers zi, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. f 
All the pleaſure dwells upon the ti of his _ gue ; 
outh, 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet 
%nows any thing of but herſelf, and thirty clan- 
deſtine marriages, that have not been touched by 
the tip of the tongue. Addiſon. 
I no longer look upon lord Plauſible as ridicu- 


I was a little tiny boy, 8 


Jous, for admiring a lady's fine zip of an ear and 


pretty elbo w-, Pope. 


To Tie, tip“. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 


reed 


little tiny kickſha ws. Shak. Henry IV. 


Milton. 


Whyte"s Poems. 


but à toy. Shak. Twelfth Night. | 


TOM 


To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 

Before the barlcy-pudding comes in place; 
Then bids fall on; himſelf for ſaving charges 
A peel'd lic'd onion eats, and files verjuice. 
| Dryden. 

If a lumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy's ſtill awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale, Phillips. 


T1ePLE, tip1. a. ſ. [from the verb.] Drink; 
liquor. | 3 
While the 7ipple was paid for, all went merrily 
on. | | Z* Eftrange. 
TIP ED, tip'Id. adj. [from tipple.) Tipſy; 
drunk. ; | | | 
Merry, we fail from the eaſt, 
Half tippled at a rainbow feaſt. 


TI pPpLER, tIp'-plür. 2. ſ. [from tzpple.] A 
ſottiſh drunkard ; an idle drunken fellow, 


T1'psSTAFF, tip'-staf. 1. /. [tip and Hap] 
1. An officer with a ftaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf ſo tipt. = 
One had in his hand a tiz/aff of a yellow cane, 
tipped at both ends with blue. Bacon. 


T1'esy, tlp'-sy. ad. [from tipple.] Drunk; 
overpowered with exceſs of drink. 
The riot of the ziz/y bacchanals, ; 
Tearing the Thracian ſinger in their rage. Shak, 
Welcome joy and feaſt, 5 
Midnight ſhout and revelry, 
77% dance and jollity. | Million. 
Ti“ rok, tip'-t6. u. J. [ip and toe.] The 
end of the toe. 


Dryden. | 


118 
| Fe To fatigue; to make weary ; to haraſs; 
to wear out with labour or tediouſneſs. 

Tir'd with toil, all hopes of ſafety paſt, 
| From pray'rs to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt; Dryd. 
For this a hundred voices 1 deſire, — 
| To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd tire 
Yet never could be worthily expreſt, 
How deeply thou art ſeated in my breaſt. 
Dryden's Per ſius. 
2. It has often on added, to intend the ſigß- 
nification. 
Often a few that are ſtiff do tire out a greater 
number that are more moderate. Bacon's Ia. 
A lonely way . | 
The cheerleſs Albion wander'd half a day: 
Tir'd out, at length a ſpreading ſtream he ſpy'd. 
| © Tickell- 
3. [From attire or tire, from tiara.] Todreſs 
the head. | 
Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head. 
8 2 Kings, ix. 30. 
To TIERE, tir. v. u. {eeonan, Sax.] To fail 
with wearineſs. 8 - 
T1 REDNESS, tird-nls. 2. , [from tired.) 
State of being tired; wearineſs. 
It is not through the tiredugſi of the age of the 
earth, but through our own negligence, that it hath- 
not fatisfied us bountifully, Hatewill on Providence, 
T1RESOME, tfr-süm. adj. (from tire, ] Wea⸗ 
riſome; fatiguing; tedious, 
Since the inculcating precept upon precept will 
Prove tir ſome to the reader, the poet muſt ſome- 


times relieve the ſubject with a pleaſant and per- 
tinent digreſſion. | Addiſon, 


- 
” 


To Tire, tp1, v. 


Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton's Par. Loft. 
With truncheon tipp d with iron head, 
The warriour to the liſts he led. Hudibras, 
__ How would the old king ſmile _ 
To ſee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold, 
And throw the ſhaggy ſpoils about your ſhoulders, 
2 V Addiſon, 
„ oQavo's ſhape the leſs'ning pyre, 
And laſt a little Ajax ps the ſpire. Pope's Dunciad, 
_ Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin'd in deſcription, he might ihow it; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips with ſilver all the walk. Pope's Horace. 
f Tit with jet, 
Fair ermines ſpotleſs as the ſnows they preſs, 
| | | | Thomſon, 
2. To ſtrike lightly ; to tan. - , 
She writes love-letters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold's face. 
| 4 Dryden. 
The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and 
put out his tongue at his grandfather. Tatler. 
A third rogue zips me by the elbow. Swift. 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dulleſt foul ; oh 
Then tipt their forchead in a jeer, 


As who ſhould ſay, the wants it here. Sift. 


When 1 ſaw the keeper frown, 
Tippins him with half a crown, 
Now, ſaid I, we are alone, | 
Name your heroes one by oe. Sv it. 
Treezr, tlp'-plt. 2. / [xzpper, Sax. ] Some- 
thing worn about the neck. | 


His turban was white, with a ſmall red croſs on 


the top: he had alſo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 
. n. [tepel'a dug, old 
\Teut.]. Yo drink luxuriouſly ; to waſte 
life-over the cup. / 
let us grant it is not amiſs to ſit, 6 
And keep the turn of tippling with a ſlave, | 
2 reel the ſtreets at noon. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
0 Trg, tip. v. a. To drink in luxury 
. | ' 
While hiscanting drone-pipe ſcann' 
F r 8 of her — ; 
Ale tipples palmeſtry, and dines 8 
_ al} her fortune-tclling lines, | Cleaveland, 


— 


: 


/ 2 
— 
„ 


ö 


| 


On her head ſhe wore a tire of gold, 


Where the fond ape himſelf uprearing high, 

Upon his tiptoes ſtalketh ſtately by. Spenſ. Hub. Tale. 

He that outlives this day, and comes ſafe home, 
Will ſtand a tptoe when this day is nam'd, 
And rouze him at the name of Criſpian. Sha. 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains' tops. Shak, 

Religion ſtands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to paſs to the American ſtrand, Herbert. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 

And ſtood on tip:oes from the ground, Dryden. 
Tixk, tir, x. /. [tuyr, Dut.] 
1. Rank; row. Sometimes written tier. 

Your loweſt tire of ordnance mutt lie four foot 
clear above water, when all loading is in, gr elſe 

| thoſe your beſt pieces will be of ſmall uſe at fea, in 


| Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 
In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire 8 
Of thunder. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In all thoſe wars there were few triremes, molt 
of them being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. 
| . Arbuthnet, 
2. [Corrupted from tiar or tiara, or from 
attire.) A head-dreſs. Bets 


Adorn'd with gems and euches. Spenſer. 
a ; 
Here 1s her picture ; let me ſee; | 
If [ had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers, Shake/þ. 


The judge of tormemts, and the king of tears, 
Now fills a burniſh'd throne of quenchleſs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame; the tire, 


i Craſba tu. 
When the fury took her ſtand on high, 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round, Pope. 
3. Furniture; apparatus. 
| - Saint George's worth 
Enkindles like deſire of high exploits: 
Immediate ſieges, and the tire of war x 
Rol in thy eager mind. . Phillips. 
When they firſt peep forth of the ground, they 


ſhew their whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next 
ſeeds, _ 1 57 


7 o Tir, tir, v. a. (ran, Sax,] 


* 


„any grown weather that makes the billows to riſe. 


{ 


hat crowns his hated head, on high appears. 


W codtward. | 


Nothing is ſo tireſome as the works of 
ticks who write in a dogmatick way, without 
S language, genius, or imagination. Addiſon, 
T1RESOMENEsSS, tir-$1m-nls. 2. f. (from 
tirgſome.] Act or quality of being tireſome. 
TYREWOMAN, ti'r-wim-tin. 2. /. [tire and 
womane] A woman whoſe buſineſs is to 
make dreſſes for the head. | 
Why ſhould they not value themſelves for this 
outſide faſhionableneſs of the tirewoman's making, 
when their parents have ſo early inſtructed them 
to do ſo - bs Locle on Education, 
TrRINGHOUSE, ti-ring-hous.7 2. J tire and 
Tr RINGROOM, ti rlng-röm. c houſe, or 
room.] The room in which players dreſs for 
the ſtage. | 
This green plot ſhall be our ſtage, this haw- 
thorn brake our tiringhouſe. | - Shateſp. 
Man's life's a tragedy ; his mother's womb, 
| From which he enters, is the tiringroom ; 
| This ſpacious earth the theatre, and the ſtage 
That country which he lives in; paſſions, rage, 
Folly, and vice, are actors. Wotton, 
TrRwir, tir-wit. 1. /. [vanellus, Lat.] A 
: bird. _— „ Ain ſauorth. 
*Tas, tiz', contracted for it 1g. 855 
| Iis deſtiny unſhunnable. Sb. 
Ti'sicar, tiz'-y-kel, | adj. [for phthifical.] 
_ Conſumptive. | f 
Ti 's1Ck, tiz'k. n. ſ. [corrupted from phthi- 
/ick.] Conſumption ; morbid waſte. 
Ti'sSUE, tish'-u. n. ſ. [tifſue, Fr. xiran to 
weave, Norman Saxon.] Cloth interwoven” 
with gold or filver, or figured colours. 
In their glittering i ue emblaz'd 5 55 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love, 5 
Recorded eminent. Milton's Paradiſe Loft.” 
A robe of tiſue, ſtiff with golden wire; 
An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire; 
From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs brought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought, 
3 | 3 ; „ den, 
To T1 SSUE, tish“- . v. a. [from the non.) 
To interweave ; tovariegate. ©  * 
„The chariot was covered with cloth of gold 
ti ued upon blue. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
They have been always frank of their bleſſings ' 
| to countenance any great action; and then, 
S2 . according 


—— ñ— — 


11 


; actoritg 28 it + ould proſper,to tiſſue upon it ſome 

pretence or other. Mollon. 
Mercy will ſit between, 
Thron'd in cœleſtial ſheen, 

With radiant feet the e clouds down fiedriog: 


TIT, i a7 


1. A ſmall horſe : -enviatly 1 in contempt. ; 

No ſtoring of paſture with baggagely iti, 
Wich ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. Tufer. 

Thou might'ſt have ta'en example | 


From what thou read'ſt in ſtory ; 


On an ambling i: 
As thy predeceſſor Dory. 
2. A woman: in contempt. 


A 


What does this envious tit, but away to her fa- | 


ther with a tale? L' Eftrange. 4 
Awilling tit that will venture her corps with you. | 
Dryden. 


Short pains for thee: for me a ſon and heir, 
Girls coſt as many throes in bringing forth; 


Beſide, when born, the tits are little worth.-Dryd. | 
3. A titmouſe or tomtit. | parus, Lat,] A | 


bird. 
TiTB1'r, tit“-bit. 1. . [properly tidbit ; tid 
tender, and bit.] Nice bit; nice food. 
John pampered eſquire South with titbits till he 
7 grow wanton, Arbutbnot. 
T1 THEABLE, tith-ebl. 
Subject to the payment o 
which tithes may be taken. 
The popiſh prieſt ſhall, on taking the oath of 


hes ; that of 


allegiance to his majeſty, be entitled to a tenth | 


part of tithe of all things 7itheable in Ireland be- 


longing to the papiſts, within cheir n, pa- 
riſhes. 


TITHE, ti th. . /. reo xa, Sax. tenth. 1 
xz. The tenth part; the part aſſigned to the 
maintenance of the miniſtry, _ 
Many have made witty invectives againſt uſury: 
ey fay, that it is pity the devil ſhould have God's 
rt, which is the tithe. Bacon, 
Sometimes comes ſhe with a 2ithe pig's tail, 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep, . 
Then dreams he of another bepefice, * Sbakgp. 
2. The tenth part of any thing. 
I have ſearched man by man, boy by boy; the 
| tithe of a hair was never loſt in my houſe before. 
Sbaleſp. 
Shes thefirf foregd was drawn about thisqueſtion, 
Ev'ry tithe foul mongſt many thouſand diſmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shak. Troil. andCreſida. 


. Small part; ſmall portion, unleſs it be | 


miſprinted for titles. 
Offenſive wars for religion are "ſeldom to be 


approved, unleſs they have ſome mixture of civil 
tithes. Bacon, 


To- Tir hx, wth. v. a. [ceodan, Sax.] To 
tax; to levy the tenth part. 8 
a When 1 come to the tithing of them, 1 will tithe | 
them one with another, and will make an Iriſh- | 
man the tithingman. _- _ Spenſer on Ireland. 
By decimation and a tithed death, — 
If thy revenges hunger for that food 
W hich nature loarhs, take chou the deſtin'd. bach. 
5 S bale 
Wen thou haſt made an end of lithing all 
tithes of thine increaſe, the third year, the etl 
of tithing, give unto the Levite, ſtranger, father- 
leſs, and Widow. Deut. xxvi. 1 2. 
To Türke, tith. v. 1. To pay tithe. : 
For lambe, 5 pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe ſo as thy cattle the Lord do not ſtrike. Tyyer. 
 TIrraxs, ti-thur. u. /. [from tithe.) One 
who gathers tithes. 
TI THIN, ti -thing. 1. J. laitkinga, law Lat. 
from titbe.] 
. Tithing is the number” or company of ten 
men with their families knit together in a 


an, 30 of them being bound to the ng 


Milton, 


{from 22the.] | 
01 1 tit 


Swift. | 


117 


for the peaceahle and good behaviour or 
each of their ſociety ; of theſe companies 


office, was called (toothingman) tithing- 


fable. 8 Coavell. 
Poor Tom, what is whi pt from tithing to tithing, 
and ſtock puniſhed and impriſoned. Shak. King Lear. 
2. Tithe ; tenth part due to the prieſt. 
Though vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 
Go not for thy tithing thyſelf to the devil, Tufer. 


| 'Ti/THiNG man, ti'-thigg-min. =. [. (tithing 
Being as worthy to {it | ! 


and man.] A petty peace-officer ; an under 
conſtaile. 

His hundred is not at his command further 
than his prince's ſervice; and allo every tithingman 
may controul him. Spb, er. 


T1 THYMAL, tith/- 5. mal. 1. / [rithymalle, Fr. 
| tythymallus, Lat.] An herb. ' Ainfavorth. 


| To F1TILLA TE, tit'-th-lat. v. u. Lritillo, Lat.] 


To tickle. 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct to ev'ry atom juſt 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. Pope. 


T1TILLA'T10N, tlt-til-lä-shün. 2. { [titilla- 
tion, Fr. ritillatio, Lat. from Htillate. ] | 
1. The act of tickling. 


the emiſſion of the ſpirits, and fo of the breath, 

by a flight from 1itlation. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being tickled. 

In ſweets, the acid particles "IN {o F er 

in the oil, AS-C 11y LO PTOQUCE A Mat 

- titillation. 5 
3. Any ſlight or petty 3 

The delights which reſul: from theſe nobler 

entertainments, our cool thoughts need not be 
aſhamed of, and which are dogged by no ſuch ſad 

« ſequels as are the products of thoſe titillatians that 

reach no higher than the ſenſes. Glanville, 


Ti'TLARK, tit-lark. 1. /. A bird. 


The ſmaller birds do the like in their ſeaſons; 
as the leverock, titlart, and linnet. Walton, 


A 22 


Tr TLE, ti'tl. u J. (titelle, old Fr. Wa Lat.] 


I. A general head compriſing particulars, 
Three draw the experiments ot the former four 
into titles and tables for the better drawing of ob- 
ſervations; theſe we call compilers. Bacon. 
Among the many preferences that the laws of 
England have above others, I ſhall fingle out two 
| particular titles, which give a handſome ſpecimen 
of their excellencies above other laws in other parts 
or titles of the ſame. 8 
2. An appellation of honour. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles in a place 
| Frog wheace himſelf does fly? Slaleſp. Macbeib. 
Man over men 
He ws not lord: ſuch title to himſelf 
 Referving. 
4. A name; an appellation. 
My name's Macbeth. NY 
—The devil himſelf could not pronounce a tiele 
More hateful to mine ear; Shakeſp. Macbeib. 
III worthy I ſuch title ſhould belong 


To me tranſgreſſor. Milton. 


and generally its ſubject; an inſcription. 
This man's brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Sbaleſp. 
Our adverſaries encourage a writer Who cannot 
furniſh out ſo much as a title page with propriety. 
9 Wife, 
Others with wiſhful eyes on glory look, 
hen they have got their picture towards a book; 
| 01 pompous title, like a gaudy ſizggg 
| Meant to betray dull ſots to wretched rine Tong. 
5. A claim of right. 
Let thy title of a man's right be called in queſ- 


N tion; are we not * to rely and build 18 the 


* 


3 


there was one chief perſon, who, from his 


man; but now * is nothing but a con- 


Tickling cauſeth laughter; the cauſe may be 


Mila. 


4+» The firſt page of 2 book, telling its name, | 


1 


judgment of ſuch as are famous for their kin; 
the laws? 75 = 
Is a man impoveriſhed by purchaſe ? it TD 
cauſe he paid his money for a tye, and took 1 
title for a good. A 
"Tis our duty 5 
Such monuments, as we can build, to raiſe; 
Leſt all the world prevent what we ſhould 4 
And claim a tille in him by their praiſe, 
there were no laws to protect them, there 
were no living in this world for good men; nd 
in effect there would be no laws, if i: 


in them to 4 a title, Or right themſclve; ba hem 
FONTS iy 
To revenge their common injuries, thou Sh you 
had an undoubted #77: by your birth, you had a 
greater by your courage. Dryden. 
Conti would have kept his title to Orange. 4 1. 
O tis. diſcretion of a girl! ſhe will be a flaze 

to any thing that has not a 7itle to make her one, 


Dry len, 


in 


South | 

To T1YTLE, ti't]. v. a. [from the noun.] 17⁰ | 
| entitle; to name; to call. 

To thete, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 

Religious titled them the ſons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

- Ignobly ! Milton's Par. 725 Lf 
T1TLELESS,ti'tl-ls. adj, (fromzitte.) Wanting 
aà name or appellation. Not in uſe, 

1 was a kind of nothing, tilleleſs, 
Till he had forg'd himſelf a name o' th' fire 

of burning Rome, Sbabeſp. Corialunus, 
TI TIE PAGE, ti tl- pädzh. 1. J. [title and page. 

The page containing the title of a | book, 


own names at the bottom of the zit!: 5 Denke. 


| Ti/TMovUsE, tit'-mous, or tit. u. /. 77/t, Dut, 


a chick, or ſmall bird; 7izlingier, Iſland, 
a little bird: tit ſignißes little in the Teu- 
tofiick dialect.] A ſmall ſpecies of birds. 
The nightingale is ſovereign of ſong; 
Before him fits the titmouſe ſilent by, 
| And I unfit to thruſt in ſkilful throng, 
Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Shnſer, 
The titmouſe and the pecker's hungry brood, 
And Progne with her boſom ſtain d in blood. Dry, 
To T1'TTER, tit-tur. v. u. [formed, I ſup- 
poſe, from the ſound.) To laugh with 
reſtraint-; to laugh without much noiſe. 
In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, 
And titt ring puſh'd the pgdants off the place. Pipe, 
T1'TTER, tit-tür. z. /, [from the verb. 
1. A reſtrained laugh. 
2. I know not what it ſignifies in Tr. 
From-wheat go and rake out the titters or tine, 
If eare be not forth, it will riſe again fine. Tl, 
Trix, ith. 1. / II ſuppoſe from fit. TT 
ſmall particle; a point; a dot. 
In the particular which concerned the church 
the Scots would never depart from a fille. Claren: an, 
Angels themſelves diſdaining 
y wh approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the ſmalleſt 7:ztle thou ſhalt ſay 
To thy adorers. ' Milton, 
| 5 5 hey thought God and themſelves linked toge- 
ther in ſo faſt a. covenant, that, although tic 
never performed their part, God was yet Hou 
to make good every Zittle of his. Sorte 
Ned Faſhion hath been br-d about court, and 
underſtands to a rifle all the punctilios of a dran. 
ing- room. hi 
You are not advanced one tit: towards e 
proof of what you intend. 5 — 
T TIE TAT TIL E, tit]-tht'l. 2. / A apc 
formed from zattle by a ludicrous redupi” 
| cation. ] Idle talk; prattle; empty gabb 
As the foc drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dear, 
Our don, who knew this 2:tt/-tatt/: 
Did, ſure as trumpet, call to battle. ſock 
For every idle tittletattle that went about, "= 
| was ſuſpected for the author. Arbuth, Biff 
1 


— 


10 


rn, na. v. 1. from 


ate idl 
e e „ of C Ha here 
1 nt and there is Cupid: I will tell you now 
whats old-woman told me. | Sidney. 
7108, tit-tshü-ba-shün. n. /. [titubo, 


The 2@ of ſtumbling. 


on ns Lat.] Nominal; having or 
conferring he title 


| titular and painted head of thoſe arms. 
-- Phrones, virtues, powers, . 
1 cheſe magnifck titles yet remain, 


4 merely titular. 
Y | "3k Valervs and Auſtin were tuular biſhops. 


Aylife- 


| The ſtzte of being titular. 

| 7 3 Auguſtus, and Tiberics, with great hu- 

F mility received the name of Imperator; but their 
ſocceſſors: retain the ſame even in its titularity. 

5 Broton 4 Vulgar Errours. 

C T/TULARY, tlt⸗ ab-) adj. [titulaire, Fr. 

from fitulus, Lat. ; 


. Confifting in a title. 
The malecontents of his Wen have not been 


| baſe nor titulary impoſtors, but of an higher nature. 

| Bacon” Henry Vil. 
] . Relating to a title. 
William the Conqueror, howſoever he uſed the 
power of a conqueror to reward his Normans, yet 
W mixed it with a 7/u/ary pretence, e Ae upon 
F hs Confeſſor 8 will, Bacon. 
roter, tit -tshü-lèr-Y. u. J. [from the 
| N ache dire] One that has a title or right. 


| 4 but perſons entirely conductitious. Aylife's Parergon. 


from tanti2z, the note of a hunting-horn.] 


þ Tivy, tivy, tiuy, we mount and we fly, 

—_ 4 rocking i in a downy white cloud: 
— leſt our leap from the Hy ſhould prove too far, 
Ne ſide on the back of a new-falling ſtar, Dryden. 
| ; To, tif. adv. (ro, Sax. te, Dut. 15 | 


noting the ſecond as the object of the firſt. 
= The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify 
our deſires, 8 | 
lt notes the intention. | 
Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to paſs 
Os hollow arches of reſounding braſs, 
7 rival thunder e s LEnad, 
3 - She rais'd a war 
n Italy, 75 call me back. Dryden All for Love, 
rd by deſpair, again I got try 
de fate of arms, reſolv'd in fight to die. Dryden 
= 1 n the conſequence. 


Fach as 7 forget all misfortunes. 


3 Hope. 

Alter an adjective it notes its objec, 

; We ready are to try our fortunes | 
Ie the laſt man Shakeſp. 5 IV. 


Thelawleſs ſword his children's blood ſhall ſhed, 
cas d for ſlaughter, born to beg their bread, 


4 Sandys. 
5 , Noting futurity. ET 25 
I A, is not blood and bones ths can be 1883 


if : ſeck for ſomething elſe in our frame that receives 
= © imprefiions. : Bentle 
. L and again. A 


To aud | fro. F Backward and forward. | 


limay binds and! 
Aud al 12 and looſeth 


fouls condemn'd to woe, 
vils on errands to and Fro. Fairfax. 


| The ſpirits perverſe 
kn inter curſe pals to and fro, PA 
"Pt or Puniſh . Million. 


5 vr, thy J. adj. [A word expreſſing ſpeed, | 


eir own hardneſs and redneſs: ; and we are itil] 


; tit-tshd- ler, adj. [titulaire, Fr. | 


he kingdom to the king 

| They would deliver up t g 
1 bellion, and to be 
of England to e, ee To, tt. prepoſition. 


Baron: Henry VII. 
Wich that ſhe z him afreſh, and ſurely would 


1 


8 


Milton. | 


| Fires 'RITY, He-tabb- lar'-lt-y. u. 7 {from | 


1.0 


| Dreſs it not till the ſeventh day, and then move 


the joint to and fro. | W iſeman's Surgery. 
_ Maſſes of marble, originally beat off from the 
ſtrata of the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and 
again till they were rounded to the form of pebbles. 
| 2 Woodward on Foſſils. 
The winds in diſtant regions blow, 
Moving the world of waters 20 and fro. Addiſon. 
The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, 
Drives at the mercy of the wind and tide; 
Fancy and paſſion toſs it to and fro, 
A while torment, and then quite ſink in woe. Young. 


1. Noting motion towards : oppoſed to from. 


have put out his eyes. N 
| Tybalt fled; 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

And to 't they go like lightning. Shakeſp. 


Give not over ſo; to him again, entreat him, 
EKncel down before Him. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
PII to him again in the name of Brook; he I 
tel me all his purpoſe. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſ. 
IIe the woods among the happier brutes: 
Come, let's away Smith, 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. | 
Thus they with ſacred thought 
Mop 'd on in ſilence to ſoft pipes. Milt. Par. SW; 
3. Noting addreſs or compellation. 
To you, my noble Lord of Weſtmoreland. 
_ pledge your grace, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Here 's to you all, gentlemen ; and let him that's 
good-natur'd in his drink pledge me. Denham'sSopby. 
Now, to you, Raymond: can you gueſs noreaſon 


F Theperſons deputed for the celebration of theſe | 
E maſſes were neither titularies nor perpetual eurates, 


ina bright moon-ſhine while winds whiſtle loud, ; 


1 


6. Noting a ſtate or place whither any one goes. 


>. 


$. A particle coming between two verbs, and 


ve done my utmoſt to lead my life ſo Sw 


2 


— 


r 


1 


—— 


_ Why I repoſe | ſuch confidence in you? Dryden. 


1 0 


ro. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation. 
Still a greater difficulty upon tranſlators riſes 
rom the peculiarities every language hath to itſelf. 
Felon, 


* 


11. Noting perception. 
The flow'r itſelf is glorious to behold, 
Sharp to the taſte. Dr. Iden 6 J. irgil. 
12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation. 
[ truſt, I may not truſt thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. Shak. King Fobn. 
13. In compariſon of. 
All that they did was piety to this. Ben Jogſou. 
There is no fool to the ſinner, who every mo- 
ment ventures his ſoul. Tk ay 


I4. As far as. 

Some Americans, otherwiſe of quick. parts, 
could not count to one thouſand, nor had any 
diſtin idea of it, though TE could reckon very 
well to twenty. Locke. 

Coffee exhales in roaſting to the abatement of 
near one-fourth of its weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


15. Noting intention. 

This the conſul ſees, yet this man lives ! 
Partakes the publick cares; and with his eye 
e and points out each man of us zo laughter, 

Ben Fonſon. 
I6. After an adjective it notes the object. 
Draw: thy ſword in right. 
ru draw it as apparent fo the crown, : 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. Shakeſp. 
Fate andthe dooming gods are deat ta tears. Dryd. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 


4. Noting attention or application. 
Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie ! 
Go buckle #© the law. 
Sir Roger's kindneſs extends to their children's 
children. Addiſon, 
5. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Wiſdom he has, and 10 his wiſdom courage; 
Temper to that, and unto all ſucceſs. Denham' s Soph by. 
The itch of cavil, feſtering 7s diſeaſe, 
No art can circumſcribe, no genius pleaſe. 
Wh yte's Poems. 
Take you ſome company, and away to horſe. Shak. | 
He ſent his coachman” 8 grandchild to prentice. 


7. . Noting oppoſition. 
No foz, unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field 
Shall dare thee foot 1 foot with ſword and ſhield. 
Dryden. 
8. Noting amount. 


horſe, and as many thouſand foot Engliſh, | 
Bacon's N. ar with . 
9. Noting proportion. | 
Enoch, whoſe days were, though many in re- 
ſpect of ours, yet ſcarce as three 10 nine, in com- 
Pariſon of theirs with whom he lived. Hooker, 
With theſe bars againſt me, # 
And yet to win her—all the world to nothing. Sha. 
Twenty to one offend more in writing too much 
than too little; even as twenty 20 one fall into ſick- 


Aſcbam's Schoolmaſler. 

The burial n be by the fmallneſs of the pro- 
portion as fifty tv one; or it muſt be holpen by 
ſomewhat which may fix the ſilver never to be re- 
ſtored when it is incorporated. Bacon's Phyſ. Remains, 
With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity 

they will all be full. | Ben Jonſin. 
Phyſicianshave two women patients 20 one man. 
Graunt, 

When an ambaſſador is diſpatched to any foreign 

| tate, he ſhall be allowed to the value of a ſhilling 
a day. Addiſon. 
Among the ancients the weight of oil was to 
that of wine As nine to ten. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
Suppoſing them to have an equal ſhare, the 


* 


There were to the number of three hundred 


neſs rather by endet fulneſs than by any lack. 


Dryden s Juvenol. | 


Addiſon. | 


| 


When from qis lofty couch he thus 8 * 


17. Noting obligation. 
The Rabbins ſubtilely diſtinguiſh between our 
duty.to God, and to our parents. Holyday. 
Almanzor is taxed with changing ſides, and 
what tie has he on him to the contrary? He is 
not born their ſubject, and he is injured by them 
to a very high degree. Dryden. 


18. Reſpecting. 


He 's walk'd the way of nature; 
And to our purpoſes he lives no more. Sb leſp. 
The effects of ſuch a diviſion are pernicious Zo 
the laſt degree, not only with regard to thoſe ad- 
vantages which they give the common enemy, but 


particular, Addiſon's Spectator. 


| 19. Noting extent. 


From the beginning 1 the end all is due 2o 


ſupernatural grace, Hammond. 
20. Towards. ü 
She ſtretch'd her arms to | heav' n. Dryden 


21. Noting preſence. 
She ſtill beareth him an invincible baba and 
revileth him 7s his face. Sit. 


* 


22. Noting effect; noting conſequenee. 
Factions carried too high are much 10 the pre- 
judice of the authority of princes. 
He was wounded tranſverſe the temporal muſcle, 
and bleeding almoſt t death. 
By the diſorder in the retreat, great numbers 
were crowded 20 death. Clarendon. 
Ingenious to their ruin,-ev'ry a 
Improves the act and inſtruments of rage. Waller, - 
Under how hard a fate are women horn, 
Priz'd to their ruin, or expos d to ſcorn ! Waller. 
Io prevent the aſperſion of the Roman majeſty, 


Thus, to their fame when fniſh'd was the 
The victors from their lofty ſtecds alight, Regen.” 
Oh frail eſtate of human things! 
Now to our coſt your emptineſs We know. Ib. 
A Britiſh king obli-.cs himſelf by oath to ex- 
ecute juſtice in mercy, and nat to exetcile either 
to the total excluſion of the other. 
The abuſe reigus chiefly in the country, as | 
found to my vexation, when I was laſt there, in 


| 


odds will be: three to one on their fide, Swift. 


— 


— 


2 vilit I made 0 a neighbour, 8 
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to thole private evils which they produce in every 


Bacon. 


2 7 0 


the offender was whipt 10 death; TO: . 


ght, 


Addiſon. 


Swift... | 
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Top, t6'd. 2. /. [rade, Sax. ] 


TOA 
Why with malignant elogies increaſe 
The people's fears, and praiſe me to my ruin? Smith. 


It muſt be confeſſed to the reproach of human 
nature, that this is but too juſt a picture of itſelf. 


Breoomt's Odyſſey. 


23. After a verb, to notes the object. 
SBire me ſome wine; fill full: To 
1 drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 


And to our dear friend Banquo. Shateſp. Macbeth. 


Had the methods of education been directed 70 
their right end, this ſo, neceſſary could not have 
been neglected. Lac le. 
This lawfulneſs of judicial proceſs appears from 
theſe legal courts erected to miniſter 79 it in the 
apoſtles days. Kettleworth. 
Many of them have expoſed 10 the world the 
private misfortunes of families. | Pope. 


24. Noting the degree. 


This weather-glaſs was ſo placed in the cavity 


of a ſmall receiver, that only the ſlender part of 


the pipe, to the height of four inches, remained 
expoſed to the open air. Boyle, 
Tell her, thy brother languiſhes 20 death. Addiſon. 

A crow, though hatched under a hen, and who 
never has {een any of the works of its kind, makes 
its neſt the ſame, to the laying of a ſtick, with all 
the neſts of that ſpecies. Addiſon. 


if he employs his abilities 2c the beſt advantage, | 


the time will come when the-Supreme Governor 
of the world ſhall proclaim his worth before men 
and angels, 1 Addiſon's Spectator. 
25. Before day, to notes the preſent day; 
before morrow, the day next coming ; be- 
fore night, either the preſent night, or night 


T OB 
To aps roxx, tò'd-stön. . / [toad and 
fone.) A concretion ſuppoſed to be found 
in the head of a toad. 3 
1 he teadfone preſumed to be found in the head 
of that animal, is not a thing impoſlible. 
| | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To'apsToOOL, to'd-8tGl, u. ſ. (toad and Hool.) 
A plant like a muſhroom; 
The griſly todeſtool grown there mought I ſee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the ſame. 
Sperſer. 


Another imper let plant like a muſhroom, but | 


ſometimes as broad as a hat, called toagftzel, is not 

eſculent. A 
To Toast, to'st. v. @. [torreo, toſtum, Lat. 
1. To dry or heat at the fire. 

The earth whereof the graſs is ſoon parched 
with the ſun, and foafted, is commonly forced 
earth, - Bacon. Natural Hiſtory. 

To allure mice I find no other magick, than to 
draw out a piece of 7oafled cheeſe. Bi own. 

2. To name when a health is drunk, To 
toaſt is uſed commonly when women are 


named. / 5 
Several popiſh gentlemen toaſted many loyal 
healths. | Addiſon, 


We ll try the empire you ſo long have boaſted ; 
And, if we are not prais'd, we 'll not be 20d. 
8 Prior. 
Toasr, tö'st. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Bread dried before the fire. 75 | 
. You are both as rheumatick as two dry toaſts; 
you cannot one bear with another's infirmities. 
5 Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
Every third day take a ſmall fogſt of manchet, 


Bacon. ; 


] 


101 


Tod, t6d'. n. . [totte haar à 1 
Germ. 81445, I believe ße a air, 
1. A buſh; a thick ſhrub, Obſolet 2 
Within the ivie 20d D 
There ſhrouded was the little god; 
1 heard a buſy buſtling. Spenſer”; P:forg 
2. certain weight of at 
pounds. 5 eg, event y-cight 
Every eleven weather tod, every -j 
pound and odd ſhillings. BE. Winn >, 
A 2 15 ra, Sax. teen, Dut.) Thy 
vided extremitics of the feet; the HH 
ba 92 =—_ | the teet 3 the Angers 
Come, all you ſpirits, 
And fill me, from the crown to th' toe 
Oi direſt cruelty, : 70% 
Sport, that wrigkled Care derides 
And Laughter, holding both his lides 
. Come, aud trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantaſtick zoe. 
L. aſt to enjoy her ſenſe of feeling, 
A thouſand little nerves ſhe ſends 
Quite to our toes, and fingers ends. Pris 
ToFO'RE, to-fo'r, adv. [rofonan, Sax.) R. 
fore. Obſolete. 
It is an epilogue, to make plain 
So me obſcure precedence that hath tore been fal. 


topful 


Mila, 


Shateſp, 


So ſhall they depart the manor with the corn and 

the bacon tefore him that hath won it, Spedtater, 

Torr, toft', n,/. [toftum, law Lat.] A place 
where a meſſuage has ſtood. 

Cowell and Ainfavorth, 


To CE D, to- ged. adj. Logatus, Lat.] Gowned; 


dreſſed in gowns. 


| Shat-/p. Mai, 


FF | 
Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 


If it find heav'n, muſt find it out to nipht. Shak. | 
wy Otwway. | 


To day they chas'd the boar. 
This ought rather to be called a full purpoſe of 
committing ſin to day, than a reſolution of leaving 
At to morrow. 9 — 2 1 Calamy. 
26. To day, to night, to mon roau, are uſed, 
not very properly, as ſubſtantives in the 
nominative and other caſes. 2 
To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſky death. Sha heſp. Macbeth. 
The father of Solomon's houſe will have private 
conference with one of you the next day after to 


merrow.  _— Bacon. 
To day is ours, why do we fear? 
To day is ours, we have it here; 
Let 's baniſh bus'neſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the gods belong 10 morrow.. Cowley. 


To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. Dryd. 
For what to morrexw ſhall diſcloſe, 
May ſpoil what you 0 night propoſe : 
England may change, or Cloe ſtray; 
Love and life are for to day. Prior. 
A paddock ; 
an animal reſembling a frog ; but the frog 
leaps, the toad crawls : the toad is ac- 


counted venomous, perhaps without rea- 


” 


ſon, 4 | | 
| From th' extremeſt upward of thy head, 


To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, . 
A moſt toad: ſpotted traitor. Shake/p. King Lear. 
| I Thad rather be a tad, _ 5 
And live upon the! vapour of A dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others uſe.- 5 © Shakeſp. Othello. 
In the great plague there were ſeen, in divers 
_ ditches about London, many toad that had tails 
three inches long, whereas roads uſually have no 
talls. 8 a Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
he hifling ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad. Dryden. 


4 


To Apris n, tö d-fish. 1. /. A kind of ſea- fiſh. 
Tol ap- TAX, to d-fäks. 1. J. A plant. 


ö 


j 


+ 


dipped in oil of ſweet almonds new drawn, and 
ſprinkled with loaf ſugar. Bacon's Pbyſical Remains, 
2+ Bread dried and put into liquor. 
Where 's then the ſaucy boat 
_ Co-rivaPd greatneſs? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune? 
Shaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 
Whoſe game is whiſk, whoſe treat a toast in ſack. | 
| Pope. 


3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is often 


drunk. | ps, 

I ſhall likewiſe mark out every 10, the club 
in which ſhe was elected, and the number of votes 
that W.: on her fide, Aaddiſon. 

Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's 2%? 
Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador'd? Pope. 


To'/asTER, to's-thr, n. /. [from toaft.] He 
who toalits. | 
We {imple toaſters take delight 
To fee our women's teeth look white ; 
And ev'ry ſaucy ill-bred fellow | 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 


'TOBA'CCO, t5-bak'-kd. 2. /. [from Tobaco: 
or Tobago in America.] : 

The flower of the tobacco conſiſts of one leaf, is 
funnel-ſhaped, and divided at the top into five 
deep fegments, which expand like a ſtar; the 
ovary becomes an oblong roundiſh membrana- 
ceous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 

intermediate partition, and is filled with ſmall 


a 


roundiſh ſeeds. Miller. 
It is a planet now I ſee; 
And, if I err not, by his proper 
Figure, that's like tobacco-ſtopper. Hudibras. 


, Bread or tobacco may be neglected; but rea- 
ſon at firſt recommends their trial, and cuſtom 
makes them pleaſant. | Locke. 

Salts are to be drained out of the clay by wa- 
ter, before it be fit for the making tobacco pipes cr 

\ bricks. | ; _ Woodward, 

ToBa'ccoxisT, to-bik'-k&-nlst. x. , [from 

tobacco. ] A preparer and vegder of tobacco. 


| 


b 


: 


| 


— 


l 


The bookiſh theorick, 
Wherein the teged cpuſuls can propoſe 


As maſterly as he; mere prattle, without praQice, | 


Is all his ſoldierſhip.  Shakeſp. Otbell, 


ToGt'THER,to-geth'-Er. adv.[rozz3ene, Sax, 
I. In company. 
We turn'd o'er many books trgether, Shut}, 
Both together went into the wood. Miitn, 
2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. 
That king joined humanity and policy tube, 
Bach 
3. In the ſame place. 
She lodgeth heat and cold, and moiſt and dj, 
And life and death, and peace and war tortler, 
. Davies, 
4. In the ſame time. 
While he and I live together, T ſhall not be 
thought the worſt poet, ruin. 
5. Without intermiſſion. 

The Portugueſe expected his return for almc? 
an ageefogether after the battle. Dreta, 

They had a great debate concerning the putiſte 

ment of one of their admirals, which laſted: 
month together. | Adtijin, 
6. In concert. | | 
The ſubject is his confederacy with Henry tit 
Eighth, and the wars they made together up 
France, | Addiſon on Tia. 
7. In continuity. 
f Some tree's broad leaves together ſew d, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. Mila 
8. Together avitb. In union with; in a ſtate 
of mixture with. | . 
Take the bad together with the good. 
| Dryden's Juotnds 
To Tolk, toll. v. u. [tihan, Sax. hen 
Dut.] To labour; perhaps, originally, to 
labour in tillage. 

This Percy was the man neareſt my ſoul; 
Who, like a brother, #0i/'d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot. Stakiſpe 

Others ill-fated are condemn'd to 101 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpoſe blaſted 
With fruitleſs act. 3 


He views the main that ever 7oi/s below. Tan. 
| | 70 Toll, 
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75 Tort, toi . v. 4. 
1. %% out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 


Th untractable abyſs. Ailton . 
o weary; to overlabour. , _ 
He He, toil 'd with works of war, retir'd hiniſelf 


To Italy. Shakeſþ. Richard 11, 


The love of praiſe, howc'er conceaPd by art, 
Reigns more or leſs, and glows in ev'ry heart ; 
The proud to gain it Zoils and teils endure, | 
The modeſt ſhun it, but to make it ſure, Young. 
| 4. 7 vile, foiles, Fr. teia, Lat.] Any net or 
| ſnare woven or meſhed. 


She looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony 
in her ſtrong toil of grace. 


Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra, | 


the woods, that he ſhut up the Chriſtians as it 
| werein a foil. Knolles, 
| All great ſpirits 
Pear great and ſudden change with ſuch impatience 
3 Numidian lion, when: firſt caughr, 
Endures the toi that holds him. Denbam's Sopby. 
A fly falls into the foil of a ſpider. Z* E//range: 
Fantaſtick honour, thou haſt fram'd a % 
Thyſelf, to make thy love t Dr. 
ToirEr, toil-it. u. /. toilette, Fr.] A 
dreſſing-table. 5 
The merchant from the exchange returns in 
peace, . | 
And the long labours of the toilet ceaſe. Pope. 
FTo1LS0ME, toil-sum. adj. [from 7Z0il.] La- 
borious; weary. : 
This, were it toilſome, yet with thee were ſweet. 
wy | Milton. 


5 The law of the fourth commandment was not 
agreeable to the ſtate of innocency; for in that 
5 | happy ſtate there Was no 2i//ome labour for man or 
: þ 5 | White, 
7 While here we dwell, EY; 
| | What can be toilſome in theſe pleaſant walks? Milt. 
A Abſent or dead, {till let a friend be dear, 
8 Aſigh the abſent claims, the dead a tear; 
15 Recal thoſe nights that clos'd thy toiſome days, 
* | Still hear thy Parnel in his living layͤs. Pope. 
„ Wo iis0mexess, toil-sum-nis. z. /. [from 
tailſome.] W eariſomeneſs ; laboriouſneſs. 
n reren, tokn. 1. /. [taikns, Goth. xacn, 
* Sax. teycken, Dut.] . 
ib , A fign. 
01 | dhew mea olen for good, that they which hate 
iſ, | me may ſee it. 7 Pſalm Ixxxvi. 17. 
2. A mark. = 
the | They have not the leaſt zoten or ſhew of the arts 
pen | and induſtry of China. | - Heylyn. 
2 VWhereſoever you ſee ingratitude, you may as 
nfallibly conclude that there is a growing ſtock of 
| U-nature in that breaſt, as you may know that 
in man to have the plague upon whom you ſee the 
ſtate —_—. es, South. 
A memorial of friendſhip; an evidence of 
remembrance, | 
endl, Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 
* A talen from 1 TAG love. Shakeſp. 
| 3 ence came this? | 
7 10 This 15 ſome token from a newer friend. Shakeſp. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend 8 
| Some token ba queen Mab toſend, | 
1 Were worthy of her wearing. Drayt. Nympbid. | 
ah To To' xx, to kn. v. a. from the noun.] 
aftel 9 make known, Not in uſe. 
pri. Mi What in time proceeds, | 
lan Halen to the future our paſt deeds, SIe. 
01 by T ; 


TolLy tor J. . < [from the verb.] 
' Labour 3 fatigue. 2 N EW 
eee 
| e : 
where wat 1 55 Hooker. 
Not to irkſome toil, but to delight | 
He made us. Milton. 


He had ſo placed his horſemen and footmen in 


hy virtue's ſpoil. Dryd. | 


| 


| 


1 


T 0 J. 


Top, t61d. pret. and part. paſf, of fell. 
Mentioned; related, | 
The acts of God, to human ears, 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told. Milton. 
To Torx, t01. 2. a. [This ſeems to be ſome 
barbarous provincial word.] To train; to 
draw by degrees. | 
Whatever you obſerve him to be more frighted 
at than he ſhould, 2% him on to by inſenſible 
degrees, till at laſt he maſters the difficulty. Locte. 
TOLERABLE, tol'-Er-Cbl. adj. [tolerable, Fr. 


tolerabilis, Lat.] 
I. Supportable; that may be endured or 
ſupported. 


Vourſclves, who have ſought them, ye ſo ex- 
cuſe, as that ye would have men to think ye judge 
them not allowable, but tolerable only, and to be 
borne with, for the furtherance of your purpoſes, 
till the corrupt eſtate of the church may be better 

_ reformed, Hooker, 
It ſhall be more 7o/erable for Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for that city. Mutibezo, x. 15. 
Cold and heat ſcarce tolerable. Milton. 
There is nothing of difficulty in the external 
performance, but what hypdcriſy can make foler- 
able to itſelf. Tillotſon. 
b i excellent; not contemptible ; paſſa- 
e. 
The reader may be aſſured of a tolerable tranſla- 
tion. Dryden. 
Princes have it in their power to k:ep a majo- 
rity on their ſide by any tolerable adminiſtration, 
till provoked by con:inual oppreſſions. Swift. 
TO'LERABLENESS, tol'-er-ebl-nis. u. /. [from 
tolerable. The fate of being tolerable. 


lerable.] | | 
1. Supportably; in a manner that may be 
endured. | 
2. Paſfably; neither well nor ill; moderately 
well. 8 
Sometimes are found in theſe laxer ſtrata bodies 


The perſon to whom this head belonged laughed 
frequently, and on particular occaſions had acquit- 
ted himſelf telerably at a ball. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To'LERANCE, tol'-er-Eens. n. /. {tolerantia, 
Lat. tolerance, Fr.] Power of enduring ; 


Word. | | 5 
Diogenes one froſty morning came into the 
market- place ſhaking, to ſhew his tolerance; many 
of the people came about him, pity ing him: Plato 
paſſing by, and knowing he did it to be ſeen, ſaid, 
If you pity him indeed, let him alone to himſelf. 

; Bacon's Apophthegms. 
There wants nothing but conſideration of our 
own eternal weal, a tolerance or endurance of be- 
ing made happy here, and bleſſed eternally. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To TO'LERATE, tôl'-èr-àt. v. a. [tolero, Lat. 
tolerer, Fr.] To allow fo as not to hinder; 
to ſuffer; to paſs uncenſured. 4 

inaſmuch as they did reſolve to remove only 
ſuch things of that kind as the church might beſt 
ſpare, rctaining the reſidue; their whole counſel 
is, in this point, utterly condemned, as having 
either proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, 
or from negligence, or from deſire of honour and 
glory, or from an erroneous opinion that ſuch 
things might be 1lerated for a while. Hooker. 
We ſhall tolerate Aying horſes, harpies, and ſa- 
tyrs; for theſe are poetical fancies, whoſe ſhaded | 
moralities requite their ſubſtantial ſalſities. 
Brown's Pulzar Errours. 
Men ſhould not tolerate themſelves one minute 
in any known ſin. Decay of Picty. 
Crying ſhould not be toleratedin children. Zocke. 
We are fully convinced that we ſhall always 0 
lerate them; but not that they will tolerate us. 
> | N Swift, 


Ons 


TOLL, t61. ./. [This word ſeems de 


that are ſtill tolerably firm. Woodward®s Nat. Hiſt. | 


act of enduring. Not uſed, though a good 


TOL 


ToLnRA TION, tol-èr-A“-shün. 1. , Ctolero, 
Lat.] Allowance given to that which is not 
approved. FOO, 


I ſhall not ſpeak againſt the indulgence and 
foleration granted to theſe men. South. 


rived 
from tolle, Lat. toll, Sax. 70%, Dut. told, 
Dan. roll, Welch; taillie, Fr.] An exciſe 
of goods; a ſcizure of ſome part for per- 
miſſion of the reſt. | | 
Toll, in law, has two ſignifications: firſt, a li- 
berty to buy and ſel] within the precincts of a 
manor, which ſeems to import as much as a fair 
or market; ſecondly, a tribute or cuſtom paid for 
paſſage. | Cowell.” 
Empſon and Dudley the people eſteemed as his 
| Horſe-leeches, bold men, that took 10ʃ of their 
maſter's griſt. | Bacon. 
The ſame Pruſias joined with the Rhodians 
againlt the Byzantines, and ſtopped them from 
levying the 79/7 upon their trade into the Euxine. 
Arbutbnot. 
To Torr, to'l. v. u. [from the noun.] 
t. To pay toll or tallage. 
I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll for 
him : for this, I'll none of him. 
Shakeſp, A!Ps well that ends ⁊vell. 
Where, when, by whom, and what y' were ſold for, 
And in the open market told for ? Hudibras. 
2. To take toll or tallage. ä 
The meale the more yeeldeth, if ſervant be true, 
And miller that tolleth takes none but his due. 
Tuſſer. 
3. [I know not whence derived. ] To ſound as 
a fingle bell. | | 


I be brit bringer of unwelcome news 


Hath but a loſing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 
Remember d tolling a departed friend. 


4 


* 


| : | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Our going to church at the tolling of a bell, only 


tells us the time when we ought to go to worſhip 
God. 


Stilling fleet. 
Toll, toll, | 18 
Gentle bell, for the ſoul 
Of the pure ones. | Den bam. 


You love to hear of ſome prodigious tale, 
The bell that 0%, d alone, or Iriſh whale. Dryden. | 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night; 

When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells 

Diſmiſs the fleepy iwains, and zo/l them to their 

| cells, | | Drydles. 
With horns and trumpets now to madneſs ſwell, 

Now iink in ſorrows with a tolling bell. | 

i 55 | Pope's Dunciad. 

To TOLL, t61. v. a. [tollo, Lat. 

1. To ring a bell. 5 . 

When any one dies, then by tolling or ringing 
of a bell the ſame is known to the ſearchers. fo 


Craunt, 
2. To take away; to vacate; to annul. A 


term only uſed in the civil law: in this 
ſenſe the o is ſhort, in the former long. 
An appeal from ſentence of excommunication 
does not ſuſpend it, but then devolves it to a ſu- 
perior judge, and tolls the preſumption in 
of a ſentence. _ * Aylife. 
3. To take away, or perhaps to invite. Gb- 
ſolete. "re by „ 
The adventitious maiſture which hangeth looſe 
in a Body, betrayeth and tolleth forth the innate. 
and radical moiſture along with it. | | 
| Bacon Natural Hiflory. 
u. ſ. Ltoll and bonth.]! 
Ainſwoorth. 
To impri- 


favour 


To'LLBO OTR, toͤl-boͤth. 
A priſon, 3 | 
To To'LLBOOTHE;, toV-b&th. v. a; 
ſon ina tollbooth, ENS | 
To theſe what did he give ?*why a hen, 2 
That they might 79//boatb Oxford men. 


* 


| 


TOLLGA'THERER, 


r rr = 


* 


| 


* 
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{ 
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TON 
ToLLGA'THERER, t0/]- gith- dr-ör. 1. SL, {toll 
And gather.) The officer that takes toll. 
To'LsEy, t&' Leh. n. J. The ſame with 20ll- 
- booth. Dick. 
ToLuTA'T10N, t6- IR 35 shün. u. J. [toluto, 
Lat.] The act of pacing or ambling. 
They move per latera, that is, two legs of one 
ſide together, which is tolutation or ambling. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
They rode ; but authors having not 
| Determin'd whether pace or trot, 
That is to ſay, whether tolutation, 
As they do term 't, or ſuccuſſation, . 
Mee leave it. Hudibras. 
TOMB, t%m. 1. ſ. [iombe, tombeau, Fr. 
tumba, low Lat.] A monument in which 
the dead are encloſed. 
Methinks, I ſee thee, now thou art below. 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. ep 
Time is drawn upon Zombs as 010 man bald, 
winged, with a ſithe and an hour-glaſs. 

Ry Peacham on Drawing. 
Poor heart ! ſhe ſlumbers in her ſilent tons. 
Leet her poſſeſs in peace that narrow room. Dryden, 

ee Farce wound with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev'n in my herſe; 
But on my fomb-ſtone thou ſhalt read 
' My anſwer to thy dubious verſe. 


To bury ; to entomb. 
$ Souls of boys were there, 


And youths that t9mb'd before their parents were. 


May. 
To' MBLESS,t0' m-lis. adj. [from toms. ] Want- 


3. A whine; a mournful cry, 


4. A particular or affected ſound in ſpeaking. 
4. Elaſticity; power of extenſion and con- ö 


Prior. 
o Toms, tôm. v. a. [from the noun.] 


TON 


Each has a little ſoul he calls his own, 
And each enunciates with a human fone. Harte. 


Made children, with your tones, to run for 't, 
As bad as bloody- bones, or Lunsford. * Hudibre:. 


traction. 
Drinking too great quantities of this decoction 
may weaken the lone of the tomach. Arbulbnoi. 


Toxs, tung! . u. ſ. [See Tos Gs.] The 
catch of a buckle. 
written tongue; but, as its office is to hold, 
it has probably the ſame original with 
tongs, and ſhould therefore have the ſame 
orthography. 

Their hilts were burniſh'd gold, andhandle ſtrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong, 
Spenſer. 

ToxGs, t6ngz'. n. J. [rang, Sax. fang, Dut. 
An inſtrument by which hold is taken of 
any thing ; as of coals in the fire. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron nge, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 
With liquid waves. Spenſer. 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs ; 
The fiery work proceeds. Dryden's Enid. 
Get a pair of tong, like a ſinith's tongs, ſtronger, 
and toothed. 


Tov ux, ting”. . / [runx, Sax. tonghe, Dut.] 
r. The inſtrument of ſpeech in human beings. 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev "ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shate/þ. 
Who with the tongue of angels can relate? Mili. 


T wanting a ſepulchral monu- 

; ment. 2 | ho 
Lay theſe bones in an unworth y urn, 

Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them. Sha. 


To- MBOY, tom -boy. n. /. [Tom, a diminutive 


of Thomas, and :boy.} A mean fellow; 5 
ſometimes a wild coarſe girl. 
"> 2 A lady | 
3 Faſten'd to an empery, to he partner'd 
With tomboys, hir'd with that ſelf-exhibition 
Which your own coffers yield! Shateſp, Cymbeline. | 
TOME, t6'm. u. /. [French ; v.] 
1. One volume of many. 
2. A book. 


All thoſe wenerahle books of ſcripture, all thoſe | 


ſacred tomes,and volumes of holy writ, are with 
ſuch abſolute perfection framed. © Hooker. 


Tonrir, tdm-tit', 2. J. [See T1TMOUSE; 1 
A titmouſe; a ſmall bird. 


You would fancy him a giant when you looked | 


upon him, and a tomtit when you ſhut your eyes. 
2 S Spedator. 
Ton, tün“. 1. / [tonne, Fr. See Tux.] A 


meaſure or weight. 
Spain was very weak at home, or very dow to 


move, when, they ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh 
to fire, fink, and carry away, ten thouſand ton of | 


their great ſhipping. pot; Bacon. 
Joo thn, J In the names of places, are 
Tun, derived from the Saxon tun | 


a a hedge or a wall; 
from dun a hill, the towns being anciently 
built on hills, for the ſake of defence and 
protection i in times of war. Gib/on"s Camden. 

Tong, töô n. 1. /. (ton, Be tonus, Lat.] 
Ii. Note; ſound. „ 


| Sounds called tones are ever r equal. Bacon v N. H 72 85 
The ſtrength of a voice or ſound makes a differ- | 


ence in the loudneſs or ſoftneſs, but not in the tone. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
| = their motions harmony divine | 
© So fmooths her charming toner, that God's own ear 
Liſtens delighted. 'Milion's Paradiſe os | 
2. Accent; ſound of the voice. 
| Palamon replies, 


3 his = and Lee + Mere his TH Drege 


4 


tongue s ends, yet there are no determined ideas. 


2. The organ by whick animals lick. 


3. Speech; fluency of words. 


4. Power of articulate utterance. 


and this ſeems to be 
5. Speech, as well or ill uſed. 


6. A language. 


They are 7ongue-valiant and as bold as Hercules 
where there 's no danger. L' Eftrange. 
My ears ſtill ring with noiſe; I'm vext to death, 
Tongue-kill'd, and have nor yet recovered breath. 
Dryden. 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt ; but the lag in fight. Dryd. 
There have been female Pythagoreans, notwith- | 
ſtanding that philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſe- 
cret, and the diſciple was to hold her tongue five 
years together. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Though they have thoſe ſounds ready at their 


Locke. 

I ſhould make but a poor pretence to true learn- 

ing, if I had not clear ideas under the words my 
tongue could pronounce. Watts on the Mind.” 


They hiſs for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. 2 ilton. 


He faid; and ſilence all their tongues contain 'd. 
Chapman. 
Much tongve and much judgment ſeldom go to- 
1 for talking and thinking are two quite 
different faculties. L' Eſtrange. 
Firſt in the council hall to ſteer the ſtate, 
And ever foremoſt in a tongue debate. Dryd, Æneid. 


Parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 


Give me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat thee: 
but, while thou liveſt, Keep a good tongue in thy 
head. Sbaleſp. 

So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a ſonne 
is ſprong, 

Inferiour farre in martiall deeds, though higher 

in his tongue. | Cbapman. 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues Milt. E5 


The Lord ſhall bring. a nation againſt thee, 
whoſe tongue thou ſhalt not underſtand. | 

| Deut. Xii. 49. 
With wond'rous gifts endu'd, 


This word is uſually | 


Mortimer: Huſbandry. | 


——— 


To x IR, tön Ak. 
To'N1CcaL, tdn'-Ik-E1. 


2. Relating to tones or ſounds. , 
To'NNAGE, tun'-nidzh. 1. /: [from ton] 4 


To'ns1L, t6n' ll, Ns /. 


To v rack all _—_ 15 do all miracles, Mites | 


ft 


; 


TON 
&o well he underſtood the moſt ang 
Of tongue that Babel ſent into the v eſt; 
Spoke them ſo truely, that he had, you Aber 
Not only liv'd, but been born ey Ty where 2 
An acquaintance with the various 20 1 
thing but a relief againſt the miſchicſ; which 7 
building of Babel introduced. 
7. Speech, as oppoſed to thoughts 
Let us not love in word, am 
in deed and in truth. 
8. A nation diſtinguiſhed by their | 
A ſcriptural term, 
The Lord ſhall any the tonguc of the 
tian ſea. Is 
9. A ſmall point : as, the tongue / 
lance. 
10. To hold the tongue. To be ſilent. 
Tis ſeldom ſeen that ſenators ſo you 
Know when to ſpeak, and when to V4 ler ny 
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Or action, 
Ul Wn b 
Dn „ill 1 
al, unt, 


* 
Whilſt I live I muſt not bold my 2 
And languiſh out old age in his diſplcaſure. AE, 
To TONGUE, tüng'. v. a. {from the noun 
chide ; to ſcotd. 
But that her tender ſhame 
Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 
How might ſhe tongue me! Shak, Mea. for Mt 
To Tov duk, tung', v. 2. To talk; to pra 
Tris {till a dream; or elſe ſuch iu, as madmg 
Ti „ue, and brain not. Shakeſp. Cymbel 
To x6UED, tüngd'. adj. [from tongue,] Has 
ing a tongue. 
Tongued like the night-crow, Dang, 
To NGUELEsSs, tung/'-lis. adj. from tongue) 
1. Wanting a tongue; tpeechlct 8. 
What tongueleſ: blocks! would they not ſpe? 
Sbath 


. Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a ?cnguel;/s monk, 
Shak, 
That blood, like facrificing Abel's, cries, l 
Even from the t ongueleſs caverns of the ea, 
'To me, for juſtice. Shake/p, Richartlll 3 
2. Unnamed : : not ſpoken of. 
One good deed, dymg tongueleſe, 
Slaughters a thouſand waiting upon that. Shay 
Tov UBA, tung'-pad, u. /. {tongue al 
pad.] A great talker. 
She who was a celebrated wit at London, i 
that dull part of the world, called a tonguepas Tall 
ToxnGverTi'eD, tung tid. adj. (tongue al 
tied.) 
'1, Having an impediment of ſpeech. | 
They who have ſhort tongues, or are up 
are apt to fall ſhort of the appulſe of the toys 
to the teeth, and oftener place it on the gums, 
ſay : and inſtead of th and ab; as moder i 
mother, | : Holders e FS 
2. Unable to ſpeak freely, from whats 
cauſe. 
Love, and tonguety'd ſimplicity, F 
In Icaſt ſpeak moſt to my capacity. Saif. 
He ſpar'd the bluſhes of the ton guety d " 


[ * [tonique, Fr. an 
1. Being extended; being elaſtick. 


Station is no reſt, but one kind of motion, f 
lating unto that which phy ſicians, from Galen, 
name extenſive or tonical. Brown's Vulg. An 


cuſtom or impoſt due for mern 
brought or carried in tons from or to * 
nations, after a certain rate in a 


Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes 
collected, refuſed to be ſettled by act 2 Lo 


ment. 
Lconfilley Fr 5 


Lat. | 5 luſh 


* | 9 


0 0 


or almonds are two round glands placed 
Pg. ox of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
mon membrane of the fauces, with which 
x are covered; each of them, hath a large oval 
2 which opens into the fauces, and in it there 
are à great number of leſſer ones, which diſcharge 
- themſelves through the great ſinus, of a mucous 
and flippery matter, into the fauces, larynx, and 
eſophagus, for the moiſtening and lubricating 
theſe parts. uincy. 
To'xsURE, ton- 
ra f 
| hs ſtate of being ſhorn. . 

The veſtals, after having received the lonſure, 
ſaffered their hair to come again, being here full 
A own, and gathered under the veil. Addiſon, 

W Too, to. adv. [co, Sax.) a 


VL 


44 
* 
wa 


ton chür. u. , Lion fure, Fr. 


enough. It is uſed to augment the ſigni- 
fcation of an adjective or adverb to a vici- 
ons degree. 3 6 

; b Vour father 's rough and ſtern, 

His will oo ſtrong to bend, too proud to learn. Coley. 
- Groundleſs prejudices and weakneſſes of con- 


others, % many, otherwiſe good men. | 
TR | Sprait's Sermons, 
It is foo much to build a doctrine of ſo mighty 


. | Locke. 

' Theſe ridiculous ſtories abide with us 200 long, 
and too far influence the weaker part of mankind, 
Watts. 

3. It is ſometirpes doubled to increaſe its 
emphaſis ; but this reduplication always 


Lat.] The act of clipping the hair; 


Over and above; overmuch ; more than | 


ſcience, inſtead of tenderneſs, miſſead too many | 


conſequence upon ſo obſcure a place of ſcripture. | 


To 0 


In mulberries the ſap is towards the bark only, | 
into which if you cut a little, it will come forth; 
but if you pierce it deeper with a tool, it will be 
d . ; IM Bacon. 
They found in many of their mines more gold 
than earth; a metal, which the Americans not 
regarding, greedily exchanged for hammers, knives, 
axes, and the like 750: of iron. 
Arm'd with ſuch gard'ning tools as art, yet rude 
Guiltleſs of fire ad ens. Milton's Fe Left. 
The ancients had ſome ſecret to harden the 
edges of their tools. Adiiſun, 


2. A hireling ; a wretch who acts at the com- 
mand of another. 


— 


Heylyn. 


| He d chooſe 
To talk with wits in dirty ſhoes; 
And ſcorn the #00/s with ſtars and garters, 
So often ſeen careſſing Chartres. Swift. 


To Toor, to't. v. n. [Of this word, in this 
ſenſe, 1 know not the derivation : perhaps 
Toran, Sax. contracted from toperan to 
knew or examine.) | 2 

1. To pry; to peep; to ſearch narrowly 
and flily. It is ftill uſcd in the provinces, 
otherwiſe obſolete. | 

I caſt to go a ſhooting, 
Long wand'ring up and down the land, 
With bow and bolts on either hand, 
| For birds and buihes footing. Spenſer's Paſt. 
2. It was uſed in a contemptuous ſenſe, which 

I do not fully underſtand. 

This writer ſhould wear a tooting horn. Horvel. 
 Toorn, to'th, 2. /. plural teeth. [ doð, Sax. 
tand, Dut.}] 


N 


Oh, that this 00 Zoo ſolid fleſh would melt! SBE. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then, 
Oh! tos too ſoon decreaſe again 
Eclipsd ſometimes, that *twould ſo fall, 
w There would appear no hope at all. Suctling. 
3. Likewiſe; alſo. 8 = 
"- See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate; 
And I, for winking at your diſcords too, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. Sal. Romeo and Juliet. 
Let on my cup no wars be found, 
Let thoſe incite to quarrels too, 
Which wine itſelf enough can do. Oldham. 
The arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as 
ſhall make a man take pleafure in ether men's fins, 
| evident from the text, and from experience 100. 
5 : South, 
It is better than letting our trade fall for want 
of current pledges, and better too than borrowing 
money of our neighbours. | Locke. 
A court ier and a patriot too. Piope. 
Let thoſe eyes that view 
| Thedaring crime, behold the vengeance 100. Pope. 


(Took, tak“ the preterite, and ſometimes the 
participle pallive, of take, 1 


% ka" 


1%. 9 * Thy ſoldiers, : 
1 Al levied in my name, have in my name 
id, Tok their diſcharge. - -  Shakeſp, King Lear. 


He-is God in his friendſhip as well as in his 


2 and therefore we finful creatures are not 
thu 


| cations, 


% - 


. 5 , Soutb*s Sermons, 
Suddenly the thunder-clap 

Took us unprepar'd. Ne born Nn Dryden. 

The ſame device encloſed the aſhes of men or 

x mards or matrons; for when the thought 


| Particular occaſion, the ignoranc 

applied it promiſcuouſly” . — al 
This took up ſome of his hours every day. Shectat. 
The riders would leap them over my hand; and 
me of the emperor's huntfmen, upon a large 
courſer, zal my foot, ſhoe and all. 


als. Leaving Polybus, I tool my wa Wag 
fi To To Cyrrha's temple. 1 Pan. s Statins, | 
L Any inftrument 


Vor, II. No l operation. 


#+ 
* 


ſeems harſh; and is therefore laid aide. 


tot, though at firſt it received its riſe from ſuch a 


of the body; aboyt the feventh or eighth month 
they begin to pierce the edge of the jaw: the dentes 
inciſivi, or fore teeth of the upper jaw, appear firſt, 
and then thoſe of the lower jaw : after them come 
out the canini or eye teeth, and laſt of all the 
molares or grinders: about the ſeventh year they 
are thruſt out by new teeth, and if theſe teeth be 


5 - 
— — — —_—_ 9 


pon advantages, nor conſumed in our provo- | 


Addiſon, | 


their teeth twice; about the one-and-twentteth year 
the two laſt of the molares ſpring up, and they are 
called dentes ſupientiæ. 
| Avant, you curs! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Tooth that poiſons if it bite. Shak. King Lear, 
Deſert deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence againſt the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion, Shakeſp. 
The teeth alone among the bones continue to 
grow in length during a man's whole life, as ap- 
pears by the unſightly length of one cih when its 
oppoſite happens to be pulled out. Ray on the Creat. 
2. Taſte; palate. J | 
Theſe are not diſhes for thy dainty tooth; 
What, haſt thou got an ulcer in'thy mouth ? 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? Dryden. 
3. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid 
inſtrument. | 


| ſeething, with a fleſh hook of three teeth. 
| — I Sam. ii. 13. 
I made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, 


an inch and an half broad, and the intervals of the 

teeth about two inches wide. Newton's Optichs. 

4. The prominent part of wheels, by which 

they catch upon correſpondent parts of 
bother bodies. | OO | 

The edge whereon the teeth are is always made 

the edge. Moxon. 

In clocks, though the fcrews and teeth be never 

ſo ſmooth, yet if they be not oiled will hardly 

move, though you clog them with never ſo much 

weight; but apply a little oil, they whirl about 

very ſwiftly with the tenth part of the force. Ray. 

5. Tooth and nail. With one's utmoſt vio- 


lence; with every means of attack or de- 


| fence 


= 


The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt bones 


loſt they never grow again ; but Tome have ſhed | 


Quincy. 


The prieſt's ſervant came while the fleſh was in | 


whoſe teeth being in number ſixteen, were about | 


thicker than the back, becauſe the back follows | 


100 


A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which 

ſhould carry off a fawn, L' Eftrange. 
6. To the teeth. In open oppoſition. 

It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him 7s his teeth, 
Thus diddeft thou. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
The action lies > 

In his true nature, and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. Shakeſp. 

The way to our horſes ies back again by the 
houſe, and then we ſhall meet em full in the teeth. 

f N Dryden. 
7. To caſt in the teeth. To inſult by open ex- 
probration. 

A wiſe body's part it were not to put out his 
fire, becauſe his fond and fooliſh neighbour from 
whom he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might 
caſt him therewith in the teeth, faying, Were it not 
for me thou wouldſt freeze, and not be able to heat 
thyſelf, Hozter. 

8. In ſpite of the teeth. Notwithſtanding 
threats expreſſed by ſhewing teeth; not- 
withſtanding any power of injury or de- 
fence. | s 

The guiltineſs of my mind drove the groſſneſs 
of the foppery into a received belief, in deſpight f 
the tecih of all rhime and reaſon, that they were 
fairies, f | Shakeſp. 

The only way is, not to grumble at the lot they 
mult bear in ſpite of their teeth. L' Eftrange. 

9. To ſhew the teeth, To threaten. 

When the law ſhews her teeth, but dares not bite, 

And South-Sea treaſures are not brought to light. 


| 


” 
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To TOOTH, to0'th. v. a. [from toot h.] 
1. To furniſh with teeth; to indent, 
Then ſaws were foot hd, and ſounding axes made. 
Dryden. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; 
and both the edges ed, as in the Indian crow. 
| |  Crew's Muſzum, 
Get a pair of tongs like a ſmith's tongs, ſtronger, 
and Yeothed at the end. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
2. To lock in each other, - 
It is common to tooth in the ſtretching courſe 
two inches with the ſtretcher only. | 
| 2D Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
ToorhA/ ch, toth-ik. x. ſ. [tooth and ach.] 
Pain in the teeth. 
There never yet was the philoſopher - - 
That could endure the foothach patiently, 
However at their eaſe they talk'd like gods. Sh al. 
He that ſleeps ſeels not the foothach. 
| *  Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


c 


" * 


„ I have the root hach. 
— What, ſigh for the focthach 7 | 
Which is but an humour or a worm. Shakeſp, 

One was grown deſperate with the tooth b. 
| . 575 Temple. 

To'oTHDRAWER, t0'th-dri-ur. . ſ. [tooth 

and draw.) One whoſe buſineſs is to ex- 

tract painful teeth. | _ 

Nature with Scots, as toothdrarvers hath dealt, 


Who uſe to ſtring their teeth upon their belt. 


* 


— 


: | _ Cleaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diflocated, a tooth 
draxwer is conſulted. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


To/oTHED, tôthd. adj. [from tooth.] Have 
ing teeth, | „ 
To'oTHLEsSS, t0'th-lts. adj, [from tooth. 
Wanting teeth; deprived of teeth. | 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ſhe draws, _ 

Sunk are her eyes, and tooth are her jaws. Dryd. 

They are fed with fleſh minced ſmall, havin 

not only a ſharp head and ſnout, but a narrow — 

5 | ay. 

n. . [tooth 


tool hleſe ſnout. 

To/oTHPICK, töô'th-plk. ? | 

To'oTHPICKER, t0/th-pik-kir.y and pick.] 
An inſtrument by which the teeth are 
cleanſed from any thing ſtigking between 
them. 5 a N | 


R 


| 5R 


„ 


ELL 


I. will fetch you a toothpicker from the fartheſt | 


| 


inch of Aſia. Shaleſp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
He andhhis toothpick at my worlhip's meſs.” Shall. 
Preſerve my woods, whereof, if this courſe 
hold, there will hardly be found in ſome places | 
enough to make a 7o01hpick, Howel's Engl. Tears. 
If booth picls of the lentiſc be wanting, of a quill 
then make a tootbpich. Sandys. 
Leutiſc is a beautiful ever-green, and makes the 
belt tootbpickers. 


'Fo'oTHsoOMeE, t0'th-sum. adj. [from tooth. 
Palatable ; pleaſing to the taſte. Ld 

Some are good to be eaten while young, but 

nothing toothſome as they grow old. Carew. 


To'oTHSOMENE SS, tö'tR-süm- nis. 1. ,. [from 
' tooth/ome.} Pleaſantneſs to the taſte. 
To'oTHworT, to'th-wurt. z. /. [dentaria, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Tor, top'. 1. /. [topp, Welſh ; top, Sax. top, 
Dat. and Dan. topper a creſt, Iſland.] 
1. The higheſt part of any thing. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But 1 ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats, 
And ſee my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, Shale. 


lle wears upon his baby brow the round | 
Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


And top of ſovereignty. 
Here is a mount, whole toe ſeems to deſpite 

The farre inferiour vale that underlies : 

Who, like a great man rais'd aloft by fate, 


- Meaſures his height by others mean eſtate. Brozen. | 


Here Sodom'stow*rsraiſe their proud tops on high; 
The towꝰ rs as well as men outbrave the ſæy. Cooley. 
Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell it. Milt. 


One poor roof, made of at the 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 301 | 
| He's all the mother's from the 70h to toe. Shakeſp. 


- TOP 


Take a boy from the top of a grammar ſchool, 
and one of the ſame age bred in his father's family, 
and bring them into good company together, and 
then ſee whichof the two will have the more manly 
carriage. Toc le on Education. 

7. The crown of the head. 

All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 

On her ingrateful % Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
"Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 


8. The hair on the crown of the head; the 

| forelock. 

| Let 's take the inſtant by the forward 7%; 

* For we ate old, and on our quick'ſt decrecs 

Th' inaudible and noiſcleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 

9. The head of a plant. 

Ihe buds made our food are called heads or %s, 

as cabbage heads. Watts's Logick, 


10. [Top, Dan.] An inverted conoid which 
children ſet to turn on the point, continu- 
ing its motion with a whip. es 

| Since J pluckt geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt 
top, I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. 

Shakeſp 
For as whipp'd ts, and bandicd balls, 
The learned hold, are animals ; 
So horſes they affirm to be 
Mere engines made hy geometry. Hudibras. 
As young {triplings whip the 7% for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dryd. 
Still humming on their drowſy courſe they keep, 


. 


. Shaleſp. 


top, and covered with the bark of trees. Heylyn. 


That government which takes in the conſent of | 
the greateſt number of the people, may juſtly be | 


ſaid to have the broadeſt bottom; and if it termi- 
nate in the authority of one ſingle perſon, it may 
be ſaid to have the narroweſt e, and ſo makes 
the firmeſt pyramid. Temple. 
» So up the ſteepy hill with pain | 
The weighty ſtone is rowPd in vain; 
Which having touch'd the % recoils, 
And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 


/ 
\ 


Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the 
| bottom only ſuch as have fallen down from their 
tops. . Weedward. 
2. The ſurface ; the ſuperficies. | 
Plants that draw much nouriſhment from the 
earth hurt all things that grow by them, eſpecially 
ſach trees as ſpread their roots near the % of the 
ground. 
Shallew brooks that flow d ſo clear, 
| The bottom did the 1% appear. 
3. The higheſt place. 
| He that will not fe 


t himſelf proudly at the 2% 

of all things, but will conſider the immenſity of 
this fabrick, may think, that in other manſions 
there may be other and different er be- 
1 ole. 


N25. | | 
"What muſt he expect, when he ſeeks for pre- 


ferment, but univerſal oppoſition when he is |. 


mounting the ladder, and every hand ready, to 

turn him off when he is at the 2%? Swift. | 
- hi : eſt rſon. ling 2 ö 
* B 5 : "How would you be, 
If he, which is the 4% of judgment, ſhould 
Bunt judge you as you are? Shak. Meaſ: for Meaf. 
5. The utmoſt degree, _ f EE 
Teal being the te and perfection of ſo many 
religious affections, the cauſes of it muſt be moſt 


_ eminent. | L 
- - Wyouattain the top of your deſires in fame, all 


thoſe who envy you will do you harm; and of 


_ thoſe who admireyou few will do you good. Pope. 
Work. "iy 
6. The bigheſt rank. 


Granville. | | 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


Dryden. | 


Spratt. | 


top of my ambition is to contribute te that: 
5 „ i ts 


A top may be uſed with propriety in a ſimili- 
tude by a Virgil, when the ſun may be diſho- 
noured by a Mævius. Broome. 

11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjective to 
expreſs lying on the top, or being at the top. 

The tp ſtones laid in clay are kept together. 


| Mortimer. 


{ To Toy, töp'. v. u. [from the noun.] 


1. To riſe aloft; to'be eminent. 

Thoſe long ridges of lofty and topping moun- 
tains which run eaſt and well, ſtop the evagation 
of the vapours to the north and ſouth in hot coun- 
tries. | Derbam s Phyſico- Theology. 
Some of the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt, and top it over their fellows; theſe are to 
be conſidered as letters and as cyphers. Addiſ.on Med. 

2. To predominate. 


employed by the determinations of the will, in- 
fluenced by that fig uneaſineſs while it laſts. 
3. To excel. r | 
But write thy beſt and 70%, and in each line 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine. Dryden. 
To Tor, tOp'. v. a. . 
1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend 


1 


part. | 
| The glorious temple rear'd 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 


the upper 


To him the faireſt nymphs do ſhow 

Like moving mountains ot with ſnow. Waller. 
There are other churches in the town, and two 

or three palaces, which are of a more modern 
make, and built with a good fancy; I was ſhown 
the little Notre Dame; that is bandfamely de- 
. figned, and 7opp'd with a cupola. Adiiſon. 
| Top the bank with the bottom of 2 ditch, Mort. 


2. To riſe above, | | 

A gourd. planted by a large pine, climbing by 
the boughs twined about them, till it 79pped and 
covered the tree. | L' Eftrangd, 


3. To outgo ; to ſurpaſs, 


4 % 


a 4 


— 


And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſlecp. "Swe os WEB: 


The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly 


Locke. | 


or decorate with ſomething extrinfick on | 
35 


| Of alabaſter, 45 with golden ſpires. Milton. 
| ToyHE'Avy, té&p-hèv-Y. adj. [top and heary) 


29 
He 's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd v 


—Eſpecially, in pride. 
—And topfing all others in boaſting, 


th al. 


$5 


So far he topp'd my thought, =. 
That I in forgery of ſhapes and tricks 
Come ſhort of what he did. 83715 


I am, cries the envious, of the ſame nature i 
the rſt: why then ſhould ſuch a man 55 = 
Where there is equality of kind, there Haul x 
no diſtinction of privilege. Ctr 

To crop. -M 

Top your roſe trees a little with ycur knif- 

a leaf bud. | 
To riſe tothe ton of, 

It aught obſtruct: thy courſe, yet ſtand not Qi 
But wind about till thou haſt topp'd the hill. Dx 
6. To perform eminently : as, he tons , 

part This word, in this ſenſe, is f. 

uſed but on light or ludicrons occaſion: 
TO PARCH, tö-pärk . J. Iren S. ande 

The principal man ina place. 3 

They are not to be conceived potent monarch, 

but toparchs, or kings of narrow territories 

Brown's V. ulgar Errmr, 

To'eARcnr, to-park-F. z./. [from toparch 

Command in a ſmall diſtrict. 1 

To! AZ, tö-päz. n. /. [topaſe, 
| low Lat.] A yellow gem. 

The golden ſtone is the yellow #opc2. 

Bacon Natural H. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her e, | 
The t#phas ſent from ſcorched Meroe ? : 
Orpearls preſented by theIndian fea ? Sandys"; Pars 

With light's own ſmile the zelow 1% E burn; 
| | Thomſen, 
, Germ: an eartia 


mad, Skinner prefer 


dhe 


4. 


Near 
. 7 i 0 

Evelyn by Kerdy 
TS 


J 
UN 


ſeldon 
Fr. topaziy, 


. 


. 5 


pot; toppen, 
the latter etymology ; toper, Fr.] To drink 
hard; to drink to exceſs. | | 
If you tope in form and treat, 
'Tis the ſour ſauce to the ſweet meat, 
The fine you pay for being great. 


; 
Top ER, tô- 


Dryden, 

pers 1. /. [from tope.} A drunkard 
To'pFUL, top'-fal. adj. [top and 7ull.] Ful 

to the top; full to the brim. 

1 "Tis wonderful : 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent: 
No that their ſouls are tf of offence. Sas 

Till a conſiderable part of the air was drawn 
out of the receiver, the tube continued 20% of 
water as at fir(t. Bnl, 

One was ingenious in his thoughts, and bright 

in his language; but ſo t9pul of himſelf, that be 
let it ſpill on all the company. Watts on the Mii, 

Fill the largeſt tankard-cup % ul. Swiſh 

ToPGa'LLANT, top-gal-lant. z. /. [to and 

_ gallant.) 5 

1. The higheſt ſail. 

2. It is proverbially applied to any thing tle 
vated or ſplendid. 

| A roſe grew out of another, like honeyſuckis 
called top and topgallants, Bacon's Natural Hin 

I dare appeal to the conſciences of fg 

. 5 L Elia 
Top HA exous, t6-fa'-sbus. adj. [from lu 
Lat.] Gritty ; ſtony. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a the 

- chatky matter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance, 4 


j 


- 


Having the upper part too weighty for tit 
. 4 
A roof ſhould not be too heavy nor too light; 
but of the two extremes a houſe phcary js th 
A We'ton's Arcbittm 
Taopbaauy drones, and always looking down, 
As over- hallaſted within the crown, . 
Mutt' ring betwixt their lips ſome myſtick 1 


4 - 


1 


4 


reared up to an ef 


Theſe 7Zoþbeavy buildings, coundationD 
mertsy 


- vidious height, and which have no 


1 


3 


. ent blown down by the breath 
were i 20% Tr | Davenant. 
eee. 

heir heads, and lift them as e to blow. 

To . by | Pope. 

To'eyeT, tö& fét. u. . L. dan Heb · a drum. 

Hell; a ſcriptural name. 

The p 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. 27:77. 
Fire and darkneſs are here mingled with all 
other ingredients that make that 7opber x" 207 
AI f old. | : BS" 
= Torte t6p'-y-ktl. adj. [from r.] 
1. Relating to ſome general head. | 
. Local; confined to ſome particular place. 
= 7a or probable arguments, either from 
conſequence of ſcripture, or from human reaſon, 

t not to be admitted or credited, againſt the 
conſentient teſtimony and authority of the ancient 
catholick church. | White, 

An argument from authority is but'a weaker 
ind of proof; it being but a topical probation, 
and an inartificial argument, depending on naked 
aſſeveration. N Brown. 

FEuvidences of fact can be no more than topical 
and probable. | Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

What then ſhall be rebellion? ſhall it be more 
than a topical ſin, found indeed under ſome mo- 
narchical medicines ? Holyday. 

. Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

= . A woman, with ſome unuſual hemorrhage, 1s 

| only to be cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot . 

| To'e1CALLY, t6p -y-k&l-y. adv. [from topical. 

With application to ſome particular part. 
This topically applied becomes a phænigmus, or 


leaſant valley of Hinnom, tophet thence / 


nobly. A low word. 


TOR 


The pit-ſaw enters the one end of the fluff the 
toþrpan at the top, and the pitman under him, the 
_— obſerving to guide the ſaw exactly in the 
ine. | 
To yMosT, top'-must. adj, [An irregular 


ſuperlative formed from 7op.] Uppermoſt ; 
higheſt. ü 


- 


| 


A ſwarm of bees, | 
Upon the t9pmo/t branch in clouds alight. Dryd. En. 
From ſteep to ſteepthetroopsadvanc'd with pain, 
In hopes at laſt the ch cliff to gain; 
| But ſtill by new aſcents the mountain grew, 
And a ircth toil preſented to their view. Addiſon. 
Men pil'd on men with active leaps ariſe, 
And build the breathing fabrick to the ſkies ; 
A ſprightly youth, above the topmoſt row, 
Pointsthe tall pyramid, andcrownsthe ſhow. Adi/. 
Toro GRAPHER, t0-pog'-graf-ur, u. /. {[ri7®- 
| and y:400,] One who writes deſcriptions 
of particular places. : | 
Toro'c6RaPhy, to-po0g'-grif-y. n./. [topo- 
graphie, Fr. rn. and yeapw.] Deſcription 
of particular places. ; 
That philoſophy gives the exacteſt 7opography of 
the extramundane ſpaces. 


4 


but an awkward figure in the verſion. Cromwell. 


noble ; gallant. A low word. 
The tepping fellow I take to be the anceſtor of 
the fine fellow. Tatler. 


Top PIN GILx, töp-ping- ly. adv. Splendidly ; 
TolyPINGILX, top'-ping-1F. adj. [fr 


frubikying medicine, and is of ſuch fiery parts, that 
they have of themſelves conceived fire and burnt | 
# a houſe. LE Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
| TOPICK, top'-Ik. 2. /. [topigue, Fr. vr. 
| 1: Principle of perſuaſion. 3 
Contumacious perſons, who are not to be fixed 
by any principles, whom no topics can work upon. 
> VMiillins. 


the people, the power, arts, and intereſt of the 
contrary party; but thoſe are invidious fopicla, too 
green in remembrance. 755 Dryden. 
Let them argue over all the zopicks of divine 
goodneſs and human weakneſs, and whatſoever 
other pretences ſinking ſinners catch at to fave 
- themſelves by, yet how trifling muſt be their 
plea MT 4 South's Sermons. 
,  Theprincipal branches of preaching are, to tell 
the people what is their duty, and then convince 
wem that it is ſo: the 7opicts for both are brought 
from ſcripture and reaſon. * Soft. 
2, Ageneral head; ſomething to which other 
things are referred. | | / 
All arts and ſciences have ſome general ſubjxs, 
called topiels, or common places; becauſe middle 
terms are borrowed, and arguments derived from 
them for the proof of their various propoſitions. 
Ws | : Maui Logick. 
3. Things as are externally applied to any 
particular part. | | 
In the cure of ſtrumæ, the topiels ought to be 
diſcutierf, ] ſſeman's Surgery. 
To'zy / | 
O'FENOT, tOp'-not. u. fe. [top and not.] A 
| 1 worn by women on the top of the 
F | 
This arrogance amounts to the pride of an aſs 
in his trappings ; when *tis but his maſter's taking 
way his tepłaot to make an aſs of him again. 
Tory e „ L' Eftrange.” 
| *OPLESS, töp“ Is. adj. [from top.] Having 
C 


i; Ille ſent abroad his voice, A 
=O Pallas far off echo'd; who did betwixt 
| -__ them-hoiſe -— 3 0 
wk. Pais 10s ile height, Chopmai's Tad 

AN, tOp-man, 7. / [top and man.] The 
er at the top. A Ds J 4 


Imight dilate on the difficulties, the temper of 


ping.] Fine; gay; gallant; ſhewy. An 
obſolete word. | 
Theſe teppinglie gheſts be in number but ten, 
As welcome to dairie as beares among men. Tr. 
To To'pPLE, top'l. v. 2. [from top.] To fall 
forward; to tumble down. 5 
Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown 
down; . 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Shak. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
\ Sometime for three foot ſtool miſtaketh me; 


Proud in the higheſt degree. 
This top-proud fellow, 
By intelligence I do know 
| To be corrupt and treaſonous. Sbaleſp. 
TopsA“IL, töp“säl. 2. /. [top and /ail.] The 
higheſt ſail. . 
Contarenus meeting with the Turk's gallies, 
which would not vail their top/ails, fiercely aſſailed 
| them. ; 2 5 nolles. 
Strike, ſtrike the zop/ail; let the main-ſheet fly, 
And furt your fails. | Dryden's Fables. 
ToesyTv'svy, top'-sy-tur-vy. adv. [This 
Skinner fancies to top in turf.) With the 
bottom upward. 


+ 


lord eftſoons was blamed, the wretchful people 
| pitied, and new counſels plotted. Spenjer on Trelaud. 
If we without his help can make a head 
To puſh againſt the kingdom; with his help 
We ſhall o'erturn it tur vy down. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Wave woundeth wave again, and billow billow 
gores, | | 
And topſyturvy ſo fly tumbling to the ſhores. Drayt. 
_ - God told man what was good, but the devil 
| ſurnamied it evil, and thereby turned the world 
topſyturvy, and brought a new chaos upon the 
Whole creation. South. 
Man is but a topſyturvy creature; his head 
where his heels ſhould be, grovelling on the earth. 
5 | | Swift, 


N 
i 


| To, tor, 1. . con, Sax] . 

1. A tower; a turret. 
2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in 
the initial ſyllable of ſome local names. 


Moxon's Mechanical Ex (e. 


Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 


; Glanville's Scepfis. | 
The topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes 


To'ePixG, t6p'-ping. adj. [from top.] Fine; 


Then flip I from her quite, down topples ſhe. Shak. 
To'ePRovuD, top”-prou'd. adj. [top and proud. 


All ſuddenly was turned top/yturvy, the noble 


* 
TOR 

Torcn, tartsh, u. , [torche, Fr. torcig, Ital. 
intortitium, low Lat.] A was light generally 

ſuppoſed to be bigger than a candle. 
Baſilius knew, by the waſting of the torches, 
that the night alſo was far waſted. Sidney. 

Here lies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. Shak. 
They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen, * Milton, 
Never was known a night of ſuch diſtraction; 

Noiſe ſo confus'd and dreadful ; torches gliding 
Like meteors by each other in the ſtreets. Dryden. 
I'm weary of my part; | 
My torch is out; and the world ſtands before me 
Like a black deſart at the approach · of night. Dryd. 
When men of infamy to grandeur ſoar, | 
They light a torch to ſhew their ſhame the more. 
| Young. 
To'RCHBEARER, tad'rtsh-bèr- ür. u. /. [torch and 
bear.) One whoſe office is to carry a torch. 
He did in a genteel manner chaſtiſe their ne- 
 gligence, with making them, for that night, the 
torcbbearers, Sidney. 
To RCHER, ta'r-tshar, u. /. [from torch.] One 
that gives light. 
Fre the horſes of the ſun ſhall bring 
Their fiery forcher his diurnal ring. Shakeſp. 
To'RCHLIGHT, ta'rtsh-Iit. 2. /. [torch and 
light.] Light kindled to ſupply the want of 
the fun, | | 
When the emperor Charles had claſped Ger- 
| - wavy almoſt in his fiſt, he was forced to go from 
 Ifburg, and, as if in a maſk, by torcbligbi, to quit 
every foot he had gotten. Bacon. 
If thou like a child didſt fear | . 


WY 


* 


Being in the dark, where thou didſt nothing ſee; 
Now I have brought thee forcbligbi, fear no more. 

Os Davies. 

Tor, tor. preterite, and ſometimes parti- 
ciple paſſive, of tear. 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 
With a plume feather all to pieces tore. Spenſer. 
Tort, töô'r. v. a. [Of this word I cannot 

gueſs the meaning.) | 

Proportion according to rowen or tere upon the 

ground; the more fore the leſs hay will do. 
Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Fr. E'N T, tor-ment', V. a. [tourmentery 

F. | FF = | 
1. To put to pain; to haraſs with anguiſh ; 
to excruciate. | 
| No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 

 Valeſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Shateſp. 
Iam glad to be conſtrain'd to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Art thou come to torment us before the time? 
| / f Matileto, viii. 
Evils on me light | oo 
At once, by my foreknowlege gaining birth - 
Abortive, to torment me ere their being. Milton. 
2. To teaze; to vex with importunity. __ 
3. [Tormente, Fr. a great ſtorm.] To put into 
great . %. 8 | 
'Chey ſoaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air, „ 5 is; 
' TORMENT,, tar“ ment. 2. /. Itourment, Fr.] 
1. Any thing that gives pain; as difeaſe. 
They brought unto him all ſick people that 
were taken with divers diſeaſes and tormentt, and 
he healed them _ Matthew, 
2. Pain; miſery ; anguiſh. | 
The more [ fee. | 
Pleaſures about me, fo much more l feel 
Torment within me. Milton, 
3. Penal anguiſh ; torture. 5 
No priſoners there, enforc'd by torments, ery; 
But fearleſs by their old tormentors lie. 
Fo Sandys's Paraphraſe. 
Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find 
A fiercer torment than à guilty mind, 
r 9 


\ 


To Toa u 


_— 


en 


* 


th. 


— 
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1 OR 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and till the charge renews. 
| | Dryden, 
TorRMENTIL, ta'r-min-til. n. {. Lormentille, 
Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] Septfoil. A plant. 
I ̃ he root of tormentil has been uſed for tanning 
of leather, and accounted the beſt aſtringent in 
the whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 
Refreſh the ſpirits externally by ſome epithemata 
of balm, bugloſs, with the powder of the roots 
of tormentil. Wiſeman. 
ToRmME'NTOR, tor-ment'-fir, ». /. [from tor- 
8 ment 5 | 
1. One who torments ; one who gives pain. 
He called to me for ſuccour, deſiring me at Icaſt | 
to kill him, to deliver him ſrom thoſe tormentors. 
= e hs _ Sidney. 
2- One who inflias penal tortures. 5 
No priſoners there, enforc'd by torments, cry ; 

But feazleſs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys on Fob. | 

Let his formenter, conſcience, find him out. Mili. 
Hadſt thou full pow'r to kill, 

Or meaſure out his rorments by thy will ; | 
Vet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 
Thy loſs continues uhrepaid by pain. Dryd. Fuv. 

Ihe commandments of God being conformable 
tothe dictates of right reaſon, man's judgment con- 
demns him when he violates any of them; and ſo 
the ſinner becomes his own tormentor. South's Serm. 
The ancient martyrs paſſed through ſuch new 
inventions and varieties of pain as tired their ter- 
ment urs. : - Addiſon, 
Torn, t6'rn. part. paſſ. of fear. 
Fe ſhall not eat any fleſh that is vorn of beaſts. | 


ToxxA po, tòr- na“ * 
A hurricane; a whirlwind. 


Nimble coruſcations ſtrike the eye, ' 


And bold teraades bluſter in the ſy. Garth... 


TORPE'DO, tdr-p&-68. n. , Lat.] A fiſh] 


which while alive, if touched even with a 
long ſtick, benumbs the hand that ſo touches 
it, but when dead is eaten ſafely. | 
To RENT, tir-pent. adj. [torpens, Lat.) 
Benumbed ; ſtruck motionleſs ; not active; 
incapable of motion. | | 
A comprehenſive expedient to affiſt the frail | 
and forpent memory through ſo multifarious an 
employment. | Evelyn. 
To'x ip, ta'r-pid. adj. 
Numbed ;. motionleſs; ſluggiſh ; not active. 
Without heat all things would be torpid, aud 
without motion. e Ray on the Creation. 
The ſun awakes the torpid ſap. Thomſon's Spring. 
To'RPIDN ESS, ta'r-pid-nis. n. . {from for- 
pid.] The ſtate of being torpid. Eh 
Though the object about which it is exerciſed 
be poor, little, and low ; yet a man hath this ad- 
vantage by the exerciſe of this faculty about it, 
that it keeps it from reſt and torpidagſi, it enlarg- 
eth and habituates it for a due improvement even 
about nobler objedts. Hale Origin of Mankind. 


To'rerruDE, ta'r-py-tsbüd. 1. /. [from tor- 
pid. State of being motionleſs; numbneſs; 
Auggiſhneſs. 


Some, in their moſt perfect ſtate; ſubſiſt in a 
Derbam. 


* 


kind of tonpitude or ſleeping ſtate. 


. TO'RPOR, ti'r-ptir. n. J. [Lat.] Dulneſs; 


numbneſs ; jnability to move ; dulneſs of 
„„ | 5 
Motion diſcuſſes the turpor of ſolid bodies, which, 
beſide their motion of gravity, have in them a na- 
tural appetite not to move at all. Bacon Nut. Hit. 


＋ ORREFA/CTIONz t6r-r&-fik'-shtin.” 1. /. [tor- 


* 


drying by the fire. | | 
When forrefied ſulphur makes bodies black, 

why does torrefafion make ſulphur itſelf black? 
Boyle on Colours. 


Exodus, xxii. | 


| To'sRENT, tor-r6nt. 44. 


[torpidus, Lat.] 


"refattion, Er. torrefacio, Lat.] The act of | 


TOR 


pale; if it be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth terre- 
Faction. | Brown,” 


torrefacio, Lat.] To dry by the fire. 

In the ſulphur of bodies torr-ird conſiſt the prin- 
ciples of inflammability. Brozon's V. ulgar Errours. 
The Africans are more peculiarly ſcorched and 
forrefied from the ſun by addition of dryneſs from 

- the foil. „ Brown, 
Divers learned men aſſign, for the cauſe of black- 
neſs, the ſooty ſteam of aduſt or torreſiei ſulphur. 
Boyle on Colours, 


1M orrefied ſulphur makes bodies black ; 1 defire to 


Boyle. 
Another cliſter is compoſed of two heminæ of 
white wine, half a hemina of honey, Egyptian 
nitre torrefied a quadrant, Arbuthnet, 
To'rRENT, tor -rent. u. /. [torrent, Fr. tor- 
rens, Lat.] ” 
1. A ſudden ſtream raiſed by ſhowers, 
The near in blood —_ | 
Forſake me like the tarrent of a flood. Sandys on Fob. 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 
Diſguiſe the marſhal's plain diſgrace; 
No torrents ſwell the low Mohayne ? 
The world will ſay he durſt not paſs. Prior. 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream ; tumultuous 
current. 8 i 
Not far from Caucaſus are certain fteep-falling 
torrents, which waſh down many grains of gold, as 
in many other parts of the world; and the people 
there inhabiting uſe to ſet many fleeces of wool in 
theſe deſcents of waters, in which' the grains of 
gold remain, and the water paſſeth through, 


know why torrefaction makes ſulphur itſelf black? 


o To'RR ETV, tor-ry-fe. v. a. [torrifitr, Fr. | 


Raleigh. | 


TOR 


Then gan triumphant trumpets ſon 8 
That Ae heaven the e ad on Ligh, 

Of their new joy, and happy victary 
Againſt him that had been long oppreſt wich. 
And faft impriſoned in ſieged fort Ph, 


92 
He dreadleſs bad them come to c 8 + 


For no wild heaſts ſhould do then any bort. 8 

; Your diſobedience and ill managing "I'M 
Of actions, loſt for want of due ſupport, 

| Refer I juſtly to a further ſpring, 


'To'xTiLE, ta'r-tH. adj. {tortilis, Lat.] Twit, 
ed; wreathed. . 
To'rT1ON, ta'r-shun, 2. /. [from tortus, Lat] 
Torment; pain. Not in uſe, 
All purgers have a raw ſpirit or wind, hig 
as principal cauſe of tortion in the ſtomach a 
elly. | 
To'a rious, tor'-tf-us. adj. 
Injurious ; doing wrong. 


Bara, 
[from r 


Spenſer 


; TORTIVE, tä'r-tlv. ad;. [from tartus, Lat.] 


Twiſted; wreathed. 
Knots by the confiux of meeting ſap 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth, 852, 
To'RTOISE, ta'r-tis. 2. /. [tortue, Fr.] 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell : there 
are tortoiſes both of land and water, 
In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuft. Shake, 
A living tortoiſe being turned upon its back, rot 
being able to make uſe of its paws for the returning 
of itſelf, beczuſe they could only bend towards the 
> belly, it could help itſelf only by its neck and 
head; ſometimes one fide, ſometimes another, by 


hich Strabo witneſſeth to be true. 2 
The memory of thoſe who, out of duty and 
- conſcience, oppoſed that torrent which did over- 
whelm them, ſhould not loſe the recompenſe due 
to their virtue, : Clarendon. 
When ſhriveli'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 


_Undams his wat'ry ſtores, huge torrents flow, 
TTY 8 


Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
Stemm'd the wild forrent of a barb'rous age. Pope. 
[torrens, Lat.] 
Rolling in a rapid ftream. 

Fierce Phlegeton, 


To'kRiD, tor'-rid. adj, [torride, Fr. torridus, 
; Lat. | | _ 
1. Parched; dried with heat. 15 
Galen's commentators mention a twofold dry- 
neſs; the one concomitated with a heat, which 
they call a terrid tabes; the other with a coldneſs 
when the parts are conſumed through extinction 
of their native heat. Harvey en Conſumptions. 
2. Burning; violently hot. | | 
This with forrid heat, . 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduſt, EL. 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Milt, Par. Loſt. 


3. It is particularly applied to the regions or 
zone between the tropieks. 1 ö 


85 Columbus firſt | 
Found a temp'rate in a torrid zone; 1 5 
The fev'riſh air fann'd by a cooling breeze. Dryd. 
Thoſe who amidſt the torrid regions live, 
May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 
See daily ſhow'rs rejoice the thirſty earth, 
And bleſs the flow'ry buds ſucceeding birth? Prior. 


Tons, tars'. u. J. {In heraldry.) A wreath. 
in a twiſted form. 


When you lay any timber on brickwork, as 
#orſels for mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over 


act of turning or twiſting. . 
Torr, ta'rt. 2. /. {tort, Fr. tortum, low Lat.] 


I ii have not a ſufficient inſolation, it looketh 


% 


Miſchief; injury; calamity. Obſolete. 


The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, | 


'To'rxSEL, ta'r-sIl. 1. /. [zorſe, Fr.] Any thing 


Temp'ring the thirſty fever of the field. Dryd.Georg. | 


Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Milt. 


| 


windows, lay them in loam. Moons. Mech Exerciſes. | 
| To's s10N, ta'r-shbn. 1. 7. Ltorſſo, Lat.] The 


_againſt the 


might permit it to roll its ſhell. Ray on the Creatin. 
to throw their troops, by bending down, 


| ſo that no darts could hurt them. 
Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the foes 
Secure advancing to the turrets roſe. Dryden's Zn, 
TokTvo's1Ty, tär-tshs-ös“-It y. 7. /. [from 
tortuous.) Wreath ; flexure. | 
Theſe the midwife contriveth unto a knot cloſe 
unto the body of the infant, from whence enſucth 
that tortugſity, or complicated nodoſity, called the 
navel. Brown's Vulgar Errou 


To! x T uovs, ti'r-tsho-us. adj. [tortueux, Fr, 
from tortuoſus, tortus, Lat.) 
t. Twiſted; wreathed ; winding. 
80 vary'd he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl'd many a wanton wreath. Milan. 
Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, paſs through 
ſo long and tortuous a pipe of lead. Boyle 


" 


2. Miſchievous. [Thus I explain it, on ſup- 


poſition that it is derived from tort wrong; 
but it may mean crooked : as we ſay, crooked 

ways for bad practices, crooked being regu- 

larly enough oppoſite to right. This in ſome 

copies is fortious, and therefore from tort.) 
Nie ought hecar'd whom he endamaged 

By tortuous wrong,or whom bereav'd of right. San 


To TuRR, ta'r-tshar. 2. /. torture, Fr. fol. 
tura, Lat.] : 
x. Torments judicially inflicted; pain by wich 
guilt is puniſhed, or confeſſion extorted. - 
TEES Hecate ; 
Then led me trembling through thoſe dire abode, 
And taught the tortures of th' avenging gods. I 
2. Pain ; anguiſh ; pang. 
x7 | Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs extaſy. Slokeſp. 2 — ; 
- Ghaſtily ſpaſm or racking torture. Mils. 
To 'To'RTURE, td'r-tshür. v. 4. [from the 
nouns] | 


y 


| | 1. To puniſh with tortures, 


Hippare® 


Spring of ſedition, ſtrife, oppreſſion, toe. Fair br. 


cradle, to find out where the inequality of thegrouad 
2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers uſed 


and holding their bucklers above thcir heads 


©. >} 


Hipparchus, my enfranchis\4 bondman, 
| He may at pleaſure whip, 


” 


Shake. + 
The ſcourge inexorable and the forturing hour 
- Call us to penance. _ | | 
2. To vex; to excruciate z to torment. | 
”* "6:11 muſt T cheriſh che dear, fad remembrance, | 
At once to torture and to pleaſe my ſoul. Adi. Cato. 
3. To keep on the ſtretch. ; 
The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation. 
SE Bacon's Natural Hiſtary. 
To'sTVRER, ta'r-tshuir-ur, u. J. {from tor- 
fur] He who tortures ; tormentor, 
I play the 7orturer by ſmall and ſma}l, 
To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken. 
| "Shakeſp. 
When king Edward the ſecond was amongſt his 
- gerturers, the more to diſgrace his face, they ſhaved 
him, and waſhed him with cold water ; the king | 
aid, Well, yet I will have warm water; and ſo 
ſhed abundance of tears. Bacon's Apophthegms. 


To'rviTY, ta'r-vit-y, n. . [toruitas, Lat. 
- Sourneſs ; ſeverity of countenance, Not 
uſed. | 
To k vous, tYr-vas. adj. {forvas, Lat.] Sour 
of aſpect; ſtern; ſevere of countenance. 
Not uſed. 8 | 

That torvous ſour look produced by anger, and 
that gay and pleaſing countenance accompanying 
love. . | Der ham. 
Tov, t. Ty. u. , [A cant term, derived, 
I ſuppoſe, from an Iriſh word ſignifying a 
ſavage.] One who adheres to the ancient 
conftitution of the ſtate, and the apoſtolical 


or hang, or torture, | 


Milton. | | 


3 % 


T O T 


they will be 7:2 upon the waves of fortune, 


and be 


full of inconſtancy, doing and undoing, 
i Bacon's EſJays. 
Coels, hoods, and habits, with their . 
And flutter'd into rags. | Milton. 

I have made ſeveral voyages upon the ſea, often 
been 79:4 in ſtorms. © Addiſon's Spectutor. 
5. To make reſtleſs ; to diſquiet. 

She Cid love the knight of the red croſs, 
For whoſe dear ſake ſo many troubles her did toſs. 


Spenſer. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace, now tf and turbulent. Milton. 
6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 
That ſcholar ſhould come to a better know- 
ledge in the Latin tongue, than moſt do that ſpend 


four years in ng all the rules of grammar in 
common ſchools, Aſcham, 


To Toss, tos'. v. u. 
1. To fling; to winch 
motion, | 
Dire was the ?o/ing deep the groans! deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch; Milt. 
Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom 
he found very weak in bed, continually ting and 
tumbling from one fide to another, and totally 
deprived of her reſt, Harvey. 
To 1% and fling, and to be reſtleſs, only frets 
and enrages our pain, Tillotſon. 
And thou, my tire, not deſtin'd by thy birth 
To turn to duſt and mix with common earth, 
How wilt thou 7% and rave, and long to die, 
And quit thy claim to immortality ! Addiſon's Ovid. 
They throw their perſon with a hoyden air 


Acroſs the room, and 7% into the chair. Young, 
'To-be-toited 8 EF: . 


7 


* * 
z to be in violent com- 


3. 


100 


To'TALLY, 't6/-t&q-F. adv. {from total.] 
Wholly; fully; completely. ; 

The found interpreters expound this image of 
God, of natural reaſon; which, if it be totally or 
moſtly defaced, the right of government doth ceaſe, 

Bacon's Holy War. 

The obdurate ſinner, that hath long hardened 
kis own heart againſt God, thereby provokes him 
totally to withdraw all inward grace from him. 

Hammond, 

© Charity doth not end with this world, but goes 
along with us into the next, where it will be per- 
feed: but faith and hope ſhall then ?otally fail; 
the one being changed into fight, the other into 
enjoyment, Aiterbury's Sermons. 


T*oTHER, tͤùth“- ür, contracted for the other. 
As bad the one as other. Farnaby. 
To TO'TTER,tot'-thr. v. 2. [fateren to ſtagger, 
Dut.] To ſhake ſo as to threaten a fall. 
What news, in this our tet“ ring ſtate ? 
—It is a reeling world indeed, my lord, 
And I believe will never ſtand upright. 
As a bowing wall ſhall ye be, and as a fottering 


fence. Pſalms. 
The foes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 


Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. Dry. 


To'TTERY, 5 adj. [from totter.] 
Tor rx, tot'-ty. Shaking; unſteady; 
dizzy. Neither of thoſe words is uſed. 

Siker thy head very zottie is, 1 
So on thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſſe. Sper. Pat. 
To Touch, tütsh'. v. a. [toucher, Fr, tetſeng 
Dut.] 3 | | 
1. To perceive by the ſenſe of feeling. 4< 


Sba lep. 


— bierarchy of the church of England: op- 
poſed to a wing. | | 
The knight is more a tory in the country than 
the town, becauſe it more advances his intereſt. 
., | F 9 8 | : Addiſon, | 
This proteſtant zealot, this Engliſh divine, 
In church and in ſtate was of principles ſound ; 
Was truer than ſteel to the Hanover line, 
And griev'd that a tory ſhould live above ground. 
RSS I 2 Swift. 
To confound his hated coin, | 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, fories. | 


- — 


Swift, 


2 Toss, t0'z. v. 1. {of the ſame original | 


with teaſe.] To comb wool. 


To Toss, tos'. v. a.” (taſſen, Dut. tafſer, Fr. | 


to accumulate, Min/hew. Seh to dance; 
Meric Caſaubon. Toſen, Germ. to make a 
noiſe; Skinner perhaps from 7o us, a word 
_ uſed by thoſe who would have any thing | 
_* thrown to them. Pret. toſſed or tt; part. | 
paſſ. teſſed or toft.] „ 
1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 
With this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in ſport, 
Ded to her love in preſence of the court. Dryden. 
A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with ting up 
eggs and catching them again. Addiſon, 
4. To throw with violence. 
Back do 1 7% theſe treaſons to thy head. Shak. 
Vulcanos diſcharge forth with the fire not only 
metallick and mineral matter, but huge ſtones, 
tofſing them up to a very great height in the air. 
22 Mood bard's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. To lift with a ſudden and violent motion. 
'.- Behold how they 4% their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian abodes. Dryden. 
„I call'd to flop him, but in vain : 
He to/? his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 
He would not ſtay, MAN © Addiſon's Cato. 
s talk too idle buzzing things; 
T up their heads, and ſtretch their wings. Prior. 


4. To agitate; to put into violent motion. 
The getting of treaſures by a lying tongue is 
2 vanity toffed to and fro. Proverbs, xxi. 
| FE hows will have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; 


- 
o 


N 


8 7 be not ted upon the arguments of counſel, 


* 


Your mind is fing on the ſea, 
There where your argofies 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Sha leſp. 
3. To toſs up. To throw a coin into the air, 


ö 


and wager on what fide it ſhall fall. 4 


I *d try if any pleaſure could be found 


In ing up for twenty thouſand pound. Brampton. | 


Toss, tos'. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of toſſing. ; 

The diſcus that is to be ſeen in the hand of the 
celebrated Caſtor at Don Livio's is perfectly round; 
nor has it any thing like a ſling faſtened to it, to 
add force to the 7%. | Addiſon, 

2. An affected manner of railing the head. 

His various modes from various fathers follow; 
One taught the %, and one the newFrench wallow: 
His ſword-knot this, his cravat that deſigned. Dryd. 

There is hardly a polite ſentence in the follow- 
ing dialogues which doth not require ſome ſuitable 
toſs of the head. Stift. 

To'sSEL, tos'-sll. u. /. See TAssEL. 
Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with 


a piece of packthread to make a feel, by which 


you may conveniently lift the bag when full. 


Mertimer's Hufbandry. 


To'ss ER, t6s'-shr. u. J. [from %.] One 
who throws; one who ſlings and writhes. 
To'ss por, td6s'-pot. u. ſ. [toſs and pot.] A 
toper and drunkard. . | 
Tosr, tost'. preterite and part. paſt. of 7%. 
In a troubled ſea of paſſion of. Milton, 
To'TAL, t6'-tH. adj. [totus, Lat. total, Fr.] 
1. Whole; complete; full. | NTT 
They ſet and riſe; | 
| Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain | | 
Her old poſſeſſion, and extinguiſh life, Milton. 
If all the pains that, for thy Britain's ſake, 
My. paſt has took, or future life may take, 
Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray'r, * | 
And with this gift reward my 7atel care, Prior. 
2. Whole; not divided. 
5 Either to undergo 
Myſelf the total crime; or to accuſe | 
My other ſelf, the partner of my life. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
TorALirx, t6-tal-it-y. u. ſ. {totalite, Fr.] 


* 


TORS WS VE WIRE 


| 7. To meddle with; not totally to forbear. 


Nothing but body can be 7ouch'd or 1ouch,, Creech. 

bu handle ſlightly, without effort or vio- 

ence. f , 

In the middle of the bridge there is a draw- 
bridge made with ſuch artifice, that the ſentinel 
diſcovering any force approaching may, by only 
touching a.certain iron with his foot, draw up the 
bridge. | Brown's Travels. 
3. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there 

be no ſpace between the thing reached and 

the thing brought to it. 
He brake the withs as a thread of tow 1s broken 

when it toucheth the fire. Judges, xvi. 9. 

Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his ſpear 

Touch'd lightly. 

4. To come to; 'to attain. 

I) heir impious folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day; 
The god vindictive doom'd them, never more, 
Ah men unbleſs'd ! to touch their natal ſhore. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


*. 


1 


; M1 ilton. 


5. To try as gold with a ſtone. 
8 When l have ſuit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It ſhall be full of poize and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted, Sbaleſp. Otbeilo. 
Words ſo debas'd and hard, no ſtone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras. 
6. To relate to. 

In ancient times was publickly read firſt the ſcrip- 
ture, as, namely, ſomething out of the books of 
the prophets of God; ſome things out of the 
apoſtles writings; and, laſtly, out of the holy 
evangeliſts, ſome things which touched the perſon 

of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 8 
The quarrel toncheth none but us alone; 1 

Bet wixt ourſelves let us decide it then. Shak; H. VI. 
Fe ſo light was at legerdemain, 8 
That what he tonch' d came not to light again, Spenſ. 

8. To affect. 8 „ 

| What of ſweet -—- | 

Hath f0uch*d my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this. Milton. 

9. To move; to ſtrike mentally; to melt. 
1 was ſeuſihly toucbed with that kind impreflion. 


Complete ſum ; whole quantity. | 


| Congreves 
9 


. ſaw was only her natural countenance 


— 


1. Reach of any thing fo that there is no ſpace 
between the things reaching and reached. 


8 | Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 


T O U 
be tender fire was touch d with what he ſaid, | 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 


And bid the youth advance. Addiſon's Ovid. 
10. To delineate or mark out. % 


Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light: | | 


The lines, though 7ouch'd but faintly, are drawn 
right. | a 3 

11. BY cenſure ; to animadvert upon. Not 
u E . 25 4 


Doctor Parker, in his ſermon before them, 


louched them for their living ſo near, that they went 
near to touch him for his life. Hayward. 
x2, To infect; to ſeize ſlightly, 5 
Peſtilent diſeaſes are bred in the ſummer; 
- otherwiſe thoſe touched are in moſt danger in the 
winter. „ Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
13. To bite; to wear; to have an effect on. 
Its face muſt be very flat and ſmooth, and ſo 
hard, that a file will not touch it, as Tmiths ſay, 
when a file will not eat, or race it. 
| Moon . Mechanical Exerciſes. 
14, To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. _. 
They touch'dtheir golden harps, and prais'd. 


Milton. | Th' arch-chemick ſun produces precious things. 
3 „ Milton. 


One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. | 


15. To influence by impulſe; to impel for- | 4. State of being touched. | 


No decree of mine, | 
To touch. with lighteſt moment of impulſe 
His free will. | Milton. 
16. To treat of perfunctorily. 5 
This thy laſt reaſoning words touch d only. Milt. 
17. To touch up. To repair, or improve by 
ſlight ſtrokes, or little emendations. 


touched up with the uſual improvements of an aged 
coquette. | | 3 Addiſon, 
To TouUcn, tutsh'. v. u. | | 
x. To be in a ſtate. of junction ſo that no 
| ſpace is between them; as, two ſpheres 
touch only at points. 1 
2. To faſten on; to take effect on. | 
Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon 
gold that will not 7ouch upon ſilver. Bacon. 
3. To touch at. To come to without ſtay. 
The next day we touched at Sidon. Ads, xxvii. 3. 
Oh fail not to touch of Peru; | 
With gold there our veſſel we l ſtore. Cowley. 
Civil law and hiſtory are ſtudies which a gentle- 
man ſhould not barely 7ouch at, but conſtantly 
dwell upon. 8 e. 
A fiſkmonger lately touched at Hammerſmith, 
| . OSpedtator. 
3. To touch on. To mention flightly. 
The ſhewitg by what ſteps knowledge comes 
into our minds, it may ſuffice to have only touched 
vn SY Lecke. 


tiquaries have zoucbed upon it, they immediately 
quitted it. 2 5 | | Adiiſon, 
5. To touch on or upon. To go for a very ſhort 
1 | 4 
He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbot. 
Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear or touch upon th inchanted coaſt, © 
Propitious Neptune ſteer d their courſe by night. 
| ; & „ Dryden. 
ldmade a little voyage round the lake, and touch- 
ed on the ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts. 


It is an uſe no body has dwelt upon ; if the an- 


To try if thou be current gold indeed. Sbateſþ. 


| 6. Teſt ; that by which any thing is examined. 


7. Proof; tried qualities. 


I Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 
Addiſon on Tialy, | Y 


1 Here let the ſounds of . 


6. To touch on or upon. To light upon in mental 
enquiries. | 


lt is impoſſible to make obſervations in art or 
ſcience which have not been 7ouched upon by others. 
| 1 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


oven, tütsh“. u. , [from the noun.] 


No falfchood can endure 


8 


„ 


2. The ſenſe of feeling. | 
O dear ſon Edgar, | 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, : 
I'd fay, I had eyes again. Shaleſp. King Lear. | 
ſpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are 
ſo hot in operation, are to the firſt touch cold. 
55 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
By touch the firſt pure qualities we learn, | 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moiſt, and 
h dry; | | = | 
By touch, hard, ſoft, rough, ſmooth, we do diſ- 
cen; | 
By touch, ſweet pleaſure and ſharp pain we try. 
4 1 Davies. 
he ſpider's touch how exquiſitely fine! _ 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 
The fifth ſenſe is touch, a ſenſe over the whole 
body, . / Locke. 
3. The act of touching. | 
The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind 
of ſhrugging come over her body, like the twink- 
ling of the faireſt among the fixed ſtars. Siduey. 
With one virtuous touch 


The time was once, when thou unurg'd wouldſt 
vow, N 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand, 
Unleſs I touch d. | Shakeſp. 
5. Examination, as by a ſtone. | 

To-morrow, good Sir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thouſand men 
Mult bide the touch, 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the ouch, 


Albeit ſome of theſe articles were merely de- 
viſed, yet the duke being of baſe gold, and fearing 
the Touch, ſubſcribed that he did acknowledge his 
offences. : | Hayward, 


The law- makers rather reſpected their own be- 
nefit than equity, the true toucb of all laws. 
=, - Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble-zcuch / when I am forth, 
Bid me farewel, and ſmile. Shateſp. 


8. [Touche, Fr.] Single act of a pencil upon 
the picture. | 
gf Artificial ſtrife | | 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. Shuk/þ. * 
[t will be the more difficult for him to conceive 
when he has only a relation given him, without 
the nice touches which make the graces of the 
picture. Dielen. 
Never give the leaſt touch with your pencil, till 
you have well examined your deſign. Dryden. 
9. Feature; lineament. = | 
Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heav'nly ſynod was devis'd ; 
Of many faces, eyes and hearts, 
Tohave the :ouches deareſt priz'd. Shak. As you like it. 
A ſon was copy'd from his voice fo much, 
The very ſame in ev'ry little touch. Dryden. 
10. Act of the hand upon a muſical inftru- 
ment. : 


Creep in our ears; ſoft ſtilneſs and the night 
Shakeſp. 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and ſwage, 
With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton. 
11. Power of exciting the affections. 

I | 
The death of Fulvia, with-more urgent touches, \ 


12. Something of paſſion or affection. 
He which without our nature could not on earth 


thereof, both make interceſſion to God for ſinners, 
and exercife dominion over all men, with a true, 


Ol force to its own likenels, 


— 


Milton. 


{ 


Shakefp. Hem y IV. | 


Do ſtrongly ſpeak t us. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. | 


ſuffer for the world, doth now alſo, by means | 


10 0 


He loves us not: 
He wants the natural touch. 
13. Particular relation. 
Speech of touch towards others ſhould b. 
ingly uſed; for diſcourſe ought to be 2; 4 
without coming home to any man. B, 
14. [ Touche, Fr.] A ſtroke. 
Our kings no ſooner fall out, but their 
make war upon one another; one meets ſym 
with very nice #ouches of raillery, Audiſ. on 
Another ſmart touch of the author we m 
In the fifth page, where, without any pre 
he breaks out all on a ſudden into a vein 


Slg, 


(par. 
field, 


Eſay. 


minti 
etimes 
M. edali, 
eet with 
Paration, 
of Poetry, 

Aud ſa. 


. 


Though its error may be ſuch, 
As Knags and Burgeſs cannot kit, 

It yet may feel the nicer r? 
Of Wicherley's or Congreve's wit. 


He gave the little wealth he had ? oh 
To build a houſe for fools and mad ; 
To ſhew by one ſatirick touch, 
No nation wanted it ſo much. Swift, 


15. Animadverſion ; cenſure. 
I never bare any touch of conſcience with greater 
regret. King Charls, 
Soon mov'd with touch of blame, thus Eye 
What words have paſs'd thy lips, Adam ſevere! 


+ 9 Milton, 
16. Exact performance of agreement. 

Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keep 

Is pay and diſpatch him, yer ever ye ſlecpe. 7 75 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer 'ſt much, 

But art not able to keep touch.  Hulibra, 

keep touch both with my promiſe to Philopolis, 

and with my own uſual frugality in theſe kind of 

He was not to expect that ſo perfidious a crez- 
ture ſhould keep touch with him. Z' Efirarse, 

17. A ſmall quantity intermingled. - | 
Madam, I have a 7euch of your condition, 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof. $4, 

This coming {till nearer to an aſpiration, a 544 
of it may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough 
guttural pronunciation of the Welſh and lriſh. 

=” Hilder's Elements of Speech. 

18. A hint; flight notice given. 

The king your maſter knows their diſpoſition 
very well; a ſmall zozch will put him in mind f 
them. Bac, 

19. A cant word for a {light eſſay. 

Print my preface in ſuch a form as, in the book 
ſellers phraſe, will make a ſixpenny touch. Swift, 
O'UCHABLE, tutsh'-ebl. adj. [from tone.) 

_ Tangible; that may be touched. | 
To'\uch-HOLE, tutsh'-hol. 2. /. [rouch and 
hole.) The hole through which the fire i; 
_ conveyed to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you ſpeak in the touths 
bole, and another lay his ear to the mouth of the 
Piece, the ſound is far better heard than in the 
open air; : Bacon's Nutural Hifiry. 

To'UCHINESS, tutsh'-y-nts. 2. J. {from touch. 
Peeviſhneſs; iraſcibility. _ | 
My friends reſented it 4s a motion not guided 
with ſuch diſcretion as the touchineſs of thoſe times 
required. King Charles, 


To'/UCHING, thtsh/-log. prep. [This word 13 


originally a participle of touch.] With re- 
ſpe, regard, or relation to. It has often 
the particle as before it, of which there 
ſeems to be no uſe. Touching is now obſo- 
lete, though more conciſe than the mode 
of ſpeech now adopted. : 
Touching things which belong to diſcipline, the 
church hath authority to make canons and decrees 
even as we fead in the apoſtles times it did. Hole. 
Touching our perſon, ſeek we no revenge; 
But we our kingdom's ſafety mult ſo tender, 
Whoſe ruin you three ſought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


| The heavens and the earth remained in the 


| natural, and a ſenſible tough of mercy, Hooker. 


7 
* 
* 


ſame Ntafe in which they were created, a. mo 


—— 


. 


1 
o 
* 5 
; 


| "Godhead. + 


TOU 


their ſubſtance, though there was afterwards added 


- 12+ of perfection in reſpect of beauty. 
mulciphicity 0 Per Raleigh's Hiſtory of 1 


5 debt, he took himſelf to be acquit- 
5 on pa Hayward. 


Socrates choſe rather to die, than renounce or 


” * . oP he 
| his judgment foucbing the unity of t 
concea judg 3 


Tor CHING, titsh'-ing. adj. [from touch.] 
pathetick; affecting; moving. 


. To'UcHINGLY, tatsh'-ing-IF. adv. [from 


touch.] With feeling emotion; in a pathe- 
ick manner. | 
10% faft fable ſhows how touchingly the poet 
argues in love affairs. 8 | Garth. 
To UCHMENOT, titsh'-mb-not. | 1. . [cucu- 
mis agreſtis, Lat.] An herb. 
To'UCHSTONE, tatsh'-ston. u. . [touch and 
fone ; pierre de touche, Fr.] : 
1. Stone by which metals are examined. 
Chilon would ſay, that gold was tried with the 
touchflune, and men with gold. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make 
the touchfone faulty, and the ſtandard uncertain ? 
. | Collier. 
2. Any teſt or criterion. ; 8 
Is not this their rule of ſuch ſufficiency, that 
we ſhould uſe it as a touchſtone to try the orders of 
the church? 6 ES ; Hooker. 
The work the touchſtone of the nature 153 


neſty. BY. 
Time is the ſureſt judge of truth: I am not 
yain enough to think I have 
which that Toucnfone will 


ing with metal and heat, that they quickly take 
fire, and become touchrwood. Howe!'s Vocal Foreſt. 

"To make white powder, the powder of rotten 
willows is beſt; ſpunk, or touched prepared, 
might make it ruſſet. Brown. 


To'vcny, tatsh'-y. adj. [from touch.] Peeviſhs 
irritable; iraſcible ; apt to take fire. A 
low-word. SE ef 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat 
ſo nice a ſubje& with proportionable caution. 
Collier on Pride. 
You are fo touchy, and take things ſo hotly, 1 
am ſure there muſt be ſome miſtake in this, 
5 Arbuthnot's Hiflor y of Fohn Bull. 

TOUGH, taf. adj. [roh, Sax.) 

1. Yiclding to flexure or extenſion without 
fracture: not brittle. | 5 

Of bodies {ome are fragile, and ſome are fongh, 
and not fragile. Bicon a Natural Hiſtory. 

2. Stiff; not eaſily flexible. 
| The bow he drew, 

And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough eugh. 
| Dryden, 

Fate with nature's law would ſtrive, 

To ſhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive ; | 

And when ſo tough a frame ſhe could not bend, 


A body made of braſs the crone demands 


Tough to the laſt, and with no toil to tire. 
4. Viſcous ; clammy; ropy; tenacious 
70 To'lvents, tafn.. b. 2. 
To grow tough. | * 
Tops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give 
and !ougben, elſe they will break to powder. 
ROY Mertimer's Hu ſtandry. 


Dryd. 


* 


Ainſev. |' 


4 Remember ſ-cond-hand e and repaired 


13. In Milton l 


| To'URNAMENT, té'r-nad-ment. 


Exceeded her commiſſion to befrihd. Dryden. | 
3. Not eafily injured or broken. | 

0 fades, you are too tough /. 

Will you yet hold? Shakeſp. 


For her Jov'd nurſlin ſtrung with nerves of wire, 


(from tough.] 


TOU 


| To TO'UGHEN, tüf'n. v. a. To make * 


To'vGHxEss, tuf-nls, 1. /. [from tough 
1. Nat brittleneſs; flexibility. 


To make an induration with 75 bn, and leſs 


fragility, decoct bodies in water for three days; 
but they mult be ſuch into which the water will 
not enter, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
A well-temper'd {word is beat at will, | 
But keeps the native !oughneſs of the ſteel. Dryden. 
2. Viſcoſity; tenacity ; clammineſs ; glutin- 
ouſneſs. 9 
In the firſt ſtage the viſcoſity or toughneſs of the 
fluids ſhould be taken off by diluents. 
Arbuthnet'on Diet. 
3. Firmneſs againft injury.“ 
confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables 
of perdurable toughneſs. Shateſp. Othello, | 
TOUPE'T, to0-pe'. u. J. [Fr.] A curl; an ar- 
tificial lock of hair. | 


ä 


ruffles. 


TOUR, to'r. x. /. [tour, Fr.] 
1. Ramble; roving journey. 5 
made the ier of all the king's palaces. Aadiſ. 
Were it permitted, he'd make the tour of the 
whole ſyſtem of the ſan, 5 
Arbuthnot and Pope s Martinus Scr iblerus. 


2. Turn; revolution. In both theſe ſenſes 
it is rather French than Engliſh. 
Firſt Ptolemy his ſcheme celeſtial wrought, |} 
And of machines a wild proviſion brought ; 
Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 
Cycles and epicycles, ſolid. ſpheres 
In order pla-'d, and with bright globes inlaid, 
To ſolve the tours by heavenly bodies made. Blackm, 


Swift, 


TOW 
She toſſes, tumbles, ſtrikes, turns, touſes, ſpurns, 
and ſprauls, 
Caſting with furious limbs her holders to the walls. 
_ © Drayton. 
Take him hence; to th? rack with him: we 'll 
fowwze you joint by joint, but we will know Lis 
purpole. | Shakeſp. 
To tone ſuch things as flutter, | 
To honeſt Bounce is bread and butter, Swifts 
Tow, to'. n. ſ. [cop, Sax.] Flax or hemp 
beaten and combed into a filamentous 
ſubſtance. 
Toro twiſted round the handle of an inſtrument 
makes it eaſter to be held. Sharp. 
To Tow, t&. v. a. [xeon, xeohan, Sax. to 
lead; ?ogher, old Dut.] To draw by a rope, 
particularly through the water. 
Ry Thou knew'ſt too well : 
My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by th' ſtring, 
And thou ſhouldſt ?9zv me after. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
The ſeamen towed, and I ſhoved, till we arrived. 


as Swift. 
Towa'rD, to'rd. X 
Towanbs, t&rdz. i prep. Lvopand, Sax.] 


1. In a direction to. | 
He ſet his face toward the 


wilderneſs. 
Nt umbers, XXIV. Io 
2. With local tendency to. | 
The currents drive 
Tow'rds the retreating ſea their furious tide. Milt. 
3. Near to: as, the danger now comes to- 
awards him. : 
4. With reipe& to; touching; regarding. 
We brought them to as great peace between 
themſelves, as love ?6wards us for having made the 
peace. | Sidney, 
___Repent you not, | 


high flight. _ 1 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 
I wo birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milt. 
To uR NEX, to'r-ny. 


{ . . 
tour namentum, low Lat.] | 
1. Tilt; juft; military ſport; mock en- 
counter. Bb 
They might, under the pretence 
Of tilts and teurnaments, | 
Provide them horſe and armour for defence. Dan. 
For juſts, toui ueys, and barriers, the glories of 
them are the chariots wherein challengers make 
their entry. Bacon. 
Wͤhence came all thoſe juſts, tiltings, and tour- 
zaments, ſo much in ule in theſe parts? 
| Temple's Miſcellanies. 


At tilts and tournaments obtain'd the prize, 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes. Dryden 


2. Milton uſes it fimply for encounter; ſhock 
of battle. - | 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join: 
Where cattle paſtur d late, now ſcatter d lies © 
With carcaſſes, and arms, th” inſanguin'd field. 


To To'vRNEY, t&r-ny. Ve N. 
'To tilt in the liſts. 
An elfin born of noble ſlate, 


Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Spenſe | 
TO'URNI2UET, tur'-ny-ket. 1. ). [Fr.] A 
bandage uſed in amputations, ſtraitened or 
relaxed by the turn of 3 handle. 'þ 
If the orifice does not readily. appear, looſen the 
tourniquet, and the cffuſion of blood will direct you 
to M. 5 Sharp 


[from the noun. ] | 


a. 


to tear; to haul; to drag: whence touſer, | 
or towwzer, the name of a maſtiff, 
As a bear whom angry curs have touz'd, 


1 


Becomes more fell, and all that him withſtands 


bly tower; elevation; 


He liv'd with all the pomp he could 8 0 5 


Milton, 1 


To Tous, tou'z, v. a. [probably of the ſame | 
original, with tac, teaſe, teſe.] To pull; 


Having off ſhak d them and eſcap'd their hands, 


Treads down and overthrows: Spenſer. | 
. \ ; 


— 


Which ſorrow's always 0 rde ourfelves, not 

heaven? Sbateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

His heart relented towards her. Milton; 

By our law, no good is to be left undone towards 

all, nat the good of the tongue, the hand, the 

heart. - 5 South, 

5. With ideal tendency to. | | 

This was the firſt alarm England received to- 

wards any trouble, after it had enjoyed for ſo many 

years the moſt uninterrupted proſperity, Clarendon, 

6, Nearly ; little leſs than, 5 5 
am torwardi nine years older ſince I left you; 

To'waRD,t6'rd.. 


>. Sroiſt. 
| { adv, [It is doubtful 
To'warDs, tördz. whether in this uſe 
the word be adverb or adjective.] Near; at 
hand ; in a ftate of preparation, | 
What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth make the night joint labourer wich the day ? 
ES SN Sbaleſp. 
To'warD, tô- werd. adj. Ready to do or 
learn; not froward. ä | 
To'wARDLINESS, t0'-werd-ly-nts. u. /. [from 
towardly.) Docility ; compliance; readi- 
neſs to do or to learn, | 
The beauty and towardlins/s of theſe children 
moved her brethren to envy. | 
Es Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 
To'WARDLY, t0'-werd-ly. adj. [from toward.} 
Ready to do or learn; docile ; compliant 
with duty. | 3 
Some young torvardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were uſually ſent as alliftants op attendants. 
„ | Bacon Advice to Villiers, 
To'wARDNESS, to'-werd-nls, 7. . [from 
toxward.,] Docility, 3 "EIS 
Parents will not throw away the tozvardneſs of 
a child, and the expence of education, upon a pro- 
feſſion, the labour of which is inorcafed, and the 
rewards are vaniſhed. _ 1 South. 


'To/wtr, tow'-Il. n. /. {rouville, Pr. touaglio, 


Ital.] A cloth on which the hands are wiped.. 
They with ther fine foft graſſy toruels ſtand, 
To wipe away the drops and moiſture from the 
hand, FATS Drayton. 

His 
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* 7a 
Th dai water for their hands ſupply, 
And, having waſh'd, with ſilken towels dry. 
Dryden's ZEneid, 
To'wes, tow/-r. 1. ron, Sax. tour, Fr. | 
torre, Ital. turris, Lat.] 
1. A high building; a building raiſed above 
the main edifice. | 
Let us build usa city and a tower, whoſe top 
may reach unto heaven. Geneſis, xi. 4- 
Tors and battlements it ſces 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees. Milton. 
He them beholding, ſoon | 
Comes down to ſee their city, ere the tow'r 


Obſtruct heav n 1000 77. Milton. 
2. A fortreſs; a citadel, | 
A ſtrong tower from the enemy, Pſalms.-\ 


3. A high head-drefs, 
Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and perriwigs. Hudibras. 
4. High flight; elevation. 
Te Tow, tow Ar. v. 2. To ſoar; ; tofly 
or riſe high. : 
On 'th* other ſide an high rock tower d fin. Spen- 
No marvel | 
My lord protector's hawks do tober ſo well. Shak. 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that toter!“ 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze. Milton. 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt, 
Deda. | 
The e plough, the ſhare, the #ow'ring 
6. | 1 ght 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 
Theſe all muſt be prepar d-. Dryden s Georgicls. 
All thoſe ſublime thoughts which fever above 


tmeir riſe not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which 


ö Exalt 9 tow” "ey head, and lift thy eyes! 


1. Any walled collection of houſes. 
She let them down by a cord; for her houſe | | 


whoinit is worthy, and there abide. Mat. x. 11. 


1 And flies from towwns to woods, from men to trees. 


_ the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itſelf, take |. 


' ſenſe or reflection have offered for the contempla- | 
tion of the mind. | Locke. 


To WERED, tow-urd. adj. from toaber. 
Adorned or defended by towers. 
Might ſhe the wiſe Latona be, 3 

Or the toꝛwer d Cybele. Milton's roads 
To' WER-MUSTARD, tow'-ür-müs-türd. u. J. 
[turritis, Lat. ] A plant. Miller. 
To' WERY, tow'-tir-y. adj. 

Adorned or guarded with towers. 

Here naked rocks and empty waſtes were ſcen, 
There tow'ry cities, and the foreſts green. Pope. 
Riſe, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem, riſe! 


— 


Pope's Maſſiab. 


Town, tow' n. u. 8 [run, Sax. tuyn, Dut. 
from tman, Sax. Hut.] 


ö 


was upon the ten wall, Foſbua, ii. 15. 
When Alexandria was beſieg' d and won, 
* paſs d the trenches firſt, and ſtorm's the torun. 


Z etterton. 


2. Any collection of houſes larger than a vil- | 


lage. 

Speak the ſpeech trippingly, on the tongue; nt 
if you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had 
as lieve the toon crier had ſpoke the lines, 


Sbaleſp. e 
Into whaifdover city or town ye enter, enquire 


Before him 7owns,and rural works between. Milli. 
My friend this inſult ſees, 


Broome. 
3. In England, any number of houſes to which 
belongs a regular market, and which is not 

- a city; or the ſee of a biſhop. 


4+ The inhabitants of a town. g | 


To the clear ſpring cold Artæa went; B 
17 N the whole towwne for gg water int. 


e 


4 


be lives fix months in town, and fix in the 


BY X WNSMAN, tow'nz- man. 1. J. Loon and 


— = 4 


bs T' admitthetowwnſmen at their firſt appearance. Dryd. 


[from tower. Townta' LK, tow'n-tak. n * ſtoaun and talk.] 


{1. A petty commodity ; a trifle ; a thing of 


T Oo * 


A virgin whom her mother's care 
Drags from the tozon to wholeſome country 2. 
1580 
6. The people who live in the capital. 
He all at once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the town. Pope. 
7. It is uſed by the inhabitants of every town 


or city: as we ſay, a new family is come to 
. rown, 


I! here is ſome new dreſs or new Grverſion juſt 
come to toon. Law. 


8. It is uſed emphatically for the capital: as, 


. 
To'wnCLERK, tow'n-klirk. a. / [2020n and 


clerk. ] An officer who manages the public k | 
buſineſs of a place. 


The towwnclerk appeaſed the people. Ads, xix. 35. 


TownHo UsE, tow'n-hous. 2. /. [town and 
houſe.) The hall where publick buſineſs 18 
tranſacted. 

A torun bouſe built at one end will Rant the 
church that ſtands at the other. Addiſon on Italy. 
To'wnsSHIP, tow'n-ship. 2. /. [town and 
/hip.] The corporation of a town; the diſ- 
trict belonging to a town. | 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole tozun- 

Shateſþ. 


townſhips, and made N for their poſterity. 
Raleigh. 


man.] 
1. An inhabitant of a place. 

Here come the toronſmen on proceſſion, | 
Before your highnels to preſent the man. Shate/p. | 1 « 


In the time of king Henry the ſixth, in a fight - 
between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, almoſt 
all the townfmen of Kilkenny were flain. 

Davies on Treland. 

They matched to Newcaſtle, which being de- 
fended only by the torwwnſmen, was given up to 
them. | .- - Clarendon. 

left him at the gate firm to your intereſt, 


One of the ſame town. 


Common prattle of a place. 4 

if you tell the (ecret, 1 in twelve hours it ſhall be 
8 | £'Eftrange. 
To'xICAL, toks' -Y-kal. adj. [toxicum, Lat.] 
Poiſonous ; ; containing poiſon. 


Tor, toy'. n. /. [toyen, tooghen, to dreſs with 
many ornaments, Dut.] | 


no value. 
Might I make . unto her that FR 
which I had found, following an acquaintance of 


mine at the plough. Sidney. 
They exchange for knives, glaſſes, and ſuch toys, 
great abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot, 
Becauſe of old oo 


Thou thyſelf doat'dſt on womankind, alin 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou thiph'®, but taken with ſuch toys. 
) JON 
O virtue! virtue] what art thou become, 
That men ſhould leave thee for that toy a woman 
Dryden. 
2. A plaything; 12 bauble. 
To dally thus with death is no fit toy : 


- boy. Spenſer. 
trappings, tables, cabinets, and the bike Precious 


toys Addiſon. 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal e 


Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound. Pope. 
| We ſmile at floriſts, we deſpiſe their joy, 
And think their hearts enamour'd of a 25 Young. 


8 


— 
« ” 


| 8. Wild fancy; irregular imagery ; odd con- 


ip. 
They had built houſes, planted gardens, erected | 


To 'YMAN, toy -màn. 7. . [from tey.] A ſeller 


ht * 
% 


TRACE, tri' 8. u. J. trace, Fr. traccia, Ital.] 


Go find ſome other play- fellows, mine own ſweet | 


What a profuſion of wealth laid out in. coaches, | 


TRA 


Jis 2 e or a walnut ſhell, 

A knack, a cy, a trick, a baby's cap. 
High and noble things ! lightly may n 
Nor light and idle toys my lines may vain 


Sha 
ot tell, 
ly ſwell, 


Drayt 
4, Folly; trifling praQtice ; filly opinion, ” 


The things which fo long experience of al! 
hath confirmed and made profitable, 
preſume to condemn as follies and 20, 
we ſometimes know not the cauſe an 
them, 


5. Flay ; ſport ; amorous dalliance. 
Ye ſons of Venus, play your ſports at will; 

For greedy pleaſure, carelcfs of your toys, 

Thinks morg upon her paradiſe of joys. 


Spenſer's Epiil alam; 
So ſaid he, and ſorbore not glance ” toy Bs 


Of amorous intent. Miltur 
6. Odd ſtory ; filly tale. | 
| I never may believe 
| Theſe antick fables, nor theſe fairy toys, 87 led. 
7. Slight repreſentation. 
Shall that which hath always received this con- 
ſtraction, be now diſguiſed with a toy of novelty ? 


Hooker, 


aZes 
let us not 
5, becauſe 
d reaſon of 
Hoher, 


cet: 
The very place puts toys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. Sbaleſp. Haml. 


To Tor, toy. v. n. {from the noun.] To 
trifle ; 20 dally amorouſly; to play. 


To'vis h, toy -Ish. adj. (from tey.] Trifling; 
_ wanton, 


To'y1SHNESS, toy -lsh-nls. 1. . (from 19h, 


| Nugacity ; ; wantonneſs. 
' Your ſociety will diſcredit that 25 1% of wane 


licks with the caprices of frothy imagination, 
Glanville's Scetfir, 


of toys. 
But whatin oddneſs can be more ſublime, 
Than 8 the foremoſt toyman of histime? V. vung. 
To'YSHOP, toy' -s8hop. 1. . [toy and. p.] A 
ſhop where playthings and little nice ma- 
nufactures are ſold. 
Fans, ſilks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay ſo 
thick together, that the heart was nothing elle 
but a toyſbop. 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They ſhift the moving 20% of their heart. Pete, 


To Tozx, t6'z. va. [See Towst and Teas:.] 
3 pull by violence or importunity. 

Think'ſt thou, for that I inſinuate, or tee from 

thee thy buſineſs, I am therefore no courtier? Shak, 


1. Mark left by any thing paſling ; footſteps. 
Theſe as a line their long dimenſion drew, 
Streaking the ground with ſinuous trace. Milton, 
2. Remain ; appearance of what has been, 
The people of theſe countries are reported to 
have lived like the beaſts among them, without 
any traces of orders, laws, or religion. Temp: 
There are not the leaſt traces of it to be met, 
the greateſt part of the ornaments being taken from 
Trajan s arch, woo ſet up to the conqueror. 
\ Addiſon n Ha). 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but i in the ſylvan chace, Pope. 


3. [From tiraſſer, Fr. tiraſſes traces. ] Harneſs 
for beaſts of draught. 

Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners lege; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers; - - 
The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web. Sale. 

The labour'd ox | 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came. Molln, 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and beat, 


[3+ 3. Jn of no ane, 


| in their looſe traces from the field retreat. 5 7 i 


ton fancy, that plays tricks with words, and fro- 3 


Add: iſa | 


2. 


W 7 


2: 


TRA 


: Twelve young mules, HINT 

2+ unpractis'd in the trace. 

- New to the plough, unprae © Pope's Odyſſey. 

7 TRACE, tri's. v. a. [tracery Fr. tracciare, 
70 | | 


: . by the footſteps, or remaining 


| marks. feel thy power to trace the ways 3 
ioheſt agents. | ton. 
, 3 the deluge quite round the globe 
in profane hiſtory; and every one of theſe people 
to tell concerning the reſtauration. 
have # talc p 8 Burnet's Theory. 
They do but trace over the paths beaten by the 
ancients, or comment, critick, or flouriſh upon 
* Temple. 
'To this haſte-of the mind, a not due racing of 
nts to their true foundation is owing. 
| MYR”. | Locke. 
To follow with exactneſs. 5 
. 2 ſeryile path thou nobly doſt decline, 


in To mark out, . i 
le allows the ſoul power to trace images on the 


brain, and perceive them. i Locle. 
His pen can trace out a true quotation, Swift, 
4. To walk over. - | | 
Mlen, as they trace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. Spenſ. 
We do trace this alley up and down. Shateſp. 
Ta4'cER, tri'-shr. 1. /. [from trace:] One 
that traces. | CELLS 
Ambaſſadors ſhould not be held the tracers of a 
plot of ſuch malice. | 5 
Track, trak'. 1. J. Itrac, old Fr. traccia, Ital.] 


/ Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 


Hobel. 


1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or 


T. R A 
dubious letter by the whole word; ſo may a deaf 
perſon, having competent knowledge of language, 
by an acute ſagacity, by ſome more evident word 
diſcerned by his eye, know the ſenſe. Holder. 
4. Courſe; manner of proceſs: unleſs it means, 
in this place, rather, diſcourſe; explanation. 
Ĩhe tract of every thin | | 
Would, by a good diſcourſer, loſe ſome life 
5. It deems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for tracł. 
The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright tract of his fiery car, 
Gives ſignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shale. 
6. [TraFatus, Lat.] A treatiſe ; a ſmall book. 
The church clergy at that time writ the beſt 
collection of -?ra#; againſt popery that ever ap- 
| peared. Swift. 
TRA'CTABLE, trak'-tebl. adj. [tra#abilis, 
| Lat. traitable, Fr.] - 
I. Manageable ; docile ; compliant ; obſe- 
quious ;' practicable ; governable. 
For moderation of thoſe affections growing from 
the very natural bitterneſs and gall of adverſity, 
the ſcripture much allegeth contrary fruit, which 


them that are tradtable, the grace of God's holy 
| ſpirit concurring therewith, Hooker. 
12 Tractable obedience is a flave / 

To each incenſed will. Shakeſp. Henry VII. 

If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons ; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
As thoſe who are bent to do wickedly will ne- 
ver want tempers to urge them on in an evil 


— 


bl £2 7 kk —x{ 


| otherwiſe. | : 
Following the tract of Satan. Milton. 
Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around, 
The hoſtile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, 
Wich tracts of blood inſcrib'd the duſtyground. Dryd. 
Conſider the exterior frame of the globe, if we 
may find any tracks or footſteps of wiſdom in its 
conſtitution. 
2. Artoad; a beaten path. 


. Milton. 
Behold Torquatus the ſame tract purſue, 


way, | | | 
As ſhepherd's-cur that in dark evening's ſhade 


He was not only a profeſſed imitator of Horace, 


him every where in their ſnow. . Dryden. 
Tz4'CxLESS, trik-Hs. adj. [from track.] Un- 
trodden ; marked with no footſteps. 
Loſt in tractleſs fields of ſhining day, 
Unable to diſcern the way, 
3 Which Naſſau's virtue only could explore. Prior. 
TRACT, trikt'. 7. / [traFus, Lat.] 
1. Any kind of extended ſubſtance. 
Heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tra# of hell. 8 
2. Aregion; a quantity of land. 
Only there are ſome tracts which, by high moun- 
tams, are barred from air and freſh wind. Raleigh, 


Milton. 


by a narrow tract of earth. 


drawn out to length. 


continue freſh. * 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, 


prov'd by tract of time, and wing' d aſcend 
cal as we. 5 


Vor. II. Ne XXII 


Beutley. 


With traci oblique ſidelong he works his way. | 


= And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryd. Au. 
| To TRACK, trak'. v. a. [from the noun.] To | 
follow by the footſteps or marks left in the | 


Hath tracked forth ſome ſavage beaftistreade. Spen/. | 


but a learned plagiary in all the others; you tract | 


Monte Circeio, by Homer called Inſula ea, 
12 very high mountain joined to the main land 

. Addiſon. 
3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or 


: The myrtle flouriſheth ſtill; and wonderful it 
8, that for fo long a tract of time ſhe ſhould till 
| Howel. 


al as 78 Milton. 
As in tra& of ſpeech a dubious word is eaſily 
wh by the coherence with the reſt, and a 


ready to encourage them. 

beginning, they will in that age be tradable, and 

quietly ſubmit, _ Locke. 
2. Palpable ; ſuch as may be handled. 

The other meaſures are of continued quantity 
viſible, and for the moſt part tractable; whereas 
time is always tranſient, neither to be ſeen nor 
felt. | Holder on Time, 

TRA'CTABLENESS, träk“-tébl-nis. 1. J. [from 
tractable.] The ſtate of being tractable ; 
compliance; obſcquiouſneſs. 

It will be objected, that whatſoever I fancy of 
children's tractableneſi, yet many will never apply. 

| : TD Locke. 

TRA'CTABLY, trak'-tEbl-y. adv. In a tracta- 
ble manner; gently. 

TrA'CTATE, trak'-tat. 2. ſ. [traFatus, Lat.) 
A treatiſe ; a tract; a ſmall book. 55 

Many divines of our own nation, in ſermons 
and written tractates of the ſabbath, and in their 
expoſitions of the fourth commandment, maintain 
the foreſaid poſition, h | White. 
Though philoſophical tractates make enumera- 

| tion of authors, yet are their reaſons uſually in- 


TrA'CTILE, trak'-til, adj. [trafus, Lat.) 
Capable to be drawn out or extended in 
length ; ductile. . 

The conſiſtences of bodies are very divers; fra- 
gile, tough; flexible, inflexible; fractile, or to be 
drawn forth in length, intractile. Baron Nat. Hiſt, 


* 


tile.] The quality of being tractile. 
Silver, whoſe duQility and tracbility are much 
inferiour to thoſe of gold, was drawn out to ſo 


twenty-ſeven feet. Derham, 

Tx 4'cT10N, trak'-shin, . /. [from tractus, 

Lat.] The act of drawing; the ſtate of be- 
ing drawn. | — 


brane, follows the traction of the muſcle, and is 


Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shak. Hen. VIII. 


ſlender a wire, that a ſingle grain amounted to 


affliction likewiſe hath, whenſoever it falleth on 


| courſe; ſo thoſe who yield themſelves tra4ab/e to 
# TDi.illosſon. 
If a ſtrict hand be kept over children from the | 


| troduced. : | Brown. 
We need no other evidence than Glanville's 
tractate. Hale. 


5. Cuſtom; habit; ſtanding practice. 


TRA 


drawn inwards to bring the terms of that line 

nearer in proportion as it is curved, and ſo gives 

a tenſion to the tympanum, Holder. 

TRADE, tra'd. 1. /. [tratta, Ital.) 25 

1. Traffick; commerce; exchange of goods 
for other goods, or for money. 

Whoſoever commands the ſea, commands the 
trade; whoſoever commands the trade of the world, 
commands the riches of the world, and conſe- 
quently the world itſelf. 95 Raleigh. 

Trad: increaſes in one place, and decays in 
another. Temple. 


2. Occupation; particular employment, whe- 
ther manual or mercantile, diſtinguiſhed 
from the liberal arts or learned profeſſions. 
Appoint to every one that is not able to live of 
his freehold, a certain trade of life; the which 
trade he ſhall be bound to follow. Spenſer on Irel, 
How dizzy! half way down 5 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade 7 


Shakeſp. 

I'll mountebank their loves, and come home 
belov'd | 

Of all the trade, in Rome. Sbabeſp. Coriolanus. 


LE Fear and piety, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trader, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. Shakeſp. 

| The rude Equicolz, 

Hunting their ſport,and plund'ring was their trade. 

Dr yden, 


2 Fight under him; there's plunder to be had; 


A captain is a very gainful trade, Dryd. Juvenal. 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 

All zrades of death, that deal in ſteel for gains. Dry. 

The emperor Pertinax applied himſelf in his 

_ youth to a gainful trade; hi 


fit for a better employment, had a mind to turn 
his education another way; the ſon was obſtinate 
in purſuing ſo profitable a trade, a ſort of merchan- 
diſe of wood. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


3. Inftruments of any occupation, 
The ſhepherd bears 


His houſe and houſhold goods, his trad: of war, 


His bow and quiver, and his truſtycur. Dryd. Virg. 
4. Any employment not manual; habitual 
exerciſe. | 5 
Call ſome of young years to train them up in 
that trade; and ſo fit them for weighty affairs, Bac. 


Thy fin 's not accidental, but a trade. ; 
6. Formerly trade was uſed of domeſtick, and 
traffick of foreign commerce. 


To TRADE, tra'd. v. ». {from the noun.) 

1. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce. 
Hle commanded theſe ſervants to be called, to 
know how much every man had gained by trading. 

| I | | Luke, xix. 15. 
Delos, a ſacred place, grew a free port, where 
nations warring with one another reſorted with 
their goods, and traded. Arbuibnot on Coins. 
Maximinus traded with the Goths in the pro- 
duct of his eſtate in 'Fhracia. Arbutbnot. 


2. To act merely for money. 
Saucy and overbold! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick witk Macbeth 


3. To have a trade wind. | 
They on the trading flood ply tow'rd the pole. 
e | 2 Milton. 


in commerce. | 
They were thy merchants: they traded the per · 
ſons of men and. veſſels of braſs in thy market. 
| 5 Ws Exeliel, xxvii. 13. 
TRA'DED, trà d-Id. adj. [from trade. ] Verſed; 
practiſed. i 2 


* 


The malleus being fixed to an extenſible mem- 


— 
, 


| Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villany is not without ſuch rheum: b 
And he long traded in it makes it ſeem 
Like * of remorſe and innoceneg- SBI. 
? 5 fie So , #S 2 . 


Shaleſs. ; 


In riddles and affairs of death? Shakeſp. Macheths 


_ / Ke 2 fall: on a 
TRACTILITY, trak-til'-It-y. u. /. (from trac- | To TRADt, trad. w. a: Fo ſell or exchange | 


Fyes | 
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7 Eyes and ears, | 
Two traded pilots *twixt the dangerous ſhores 
Of will and judgment. Shaleſp. Troil. and Cel. 

T&4aDEFUL, trä'd-fül. adj. {trade and full. 

Commercial; buſy in traffick. 
Ye tradeful merchants, that with weary toil 
Do ſeek moſt precious things to make your gain, 
And both the Indies of their treaſure ſpoil, | 
What needeth you to ſeek fo far in vain ? Spenſer. 
'Tr4a'DER, tra d- ur. . /. {from trade.) 
1. One engaged in merchandiſe or commerce. 
Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich of- 
ferings, and traders riding to London with fat 
purſes. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| Now the victory 's won, 
We return to our laſſes like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with ſpoils. | Dryden. 
Many traders will neceſſitate merchants to trade 
for leſs profit, and conſequently be more frugal. 


| 


Child on Trade. | 


That day traders ſum up the accounts of the 
week. Swift. 
2. One long uſed in the methods of money- 
getting; a practitioner. 2 
TRADE SFOLEk, tra'dz-fok. u. /. [trade and 
folk] People employed in trades. | 
By his advice victuallers and Zradzsfol# would 
ſoon get all the money of the kingdom into their 
hands, Swift. 
Tr 4a'DESMAN, tri/dz-min. 1. /. [trade and 
man.] A ſhopkeeper. A merchant is 


called a trader, but not a tradeſman; and | 


it ſeems diſtinguiſhed in Shakeſpeare from 
a man that labours with his hands, _ 
live by the awl, 1 meddle with no tradeſmen's. 


matters. l B haleſp. 
They rather had beheld | 
Diſſentious numbers peſt*ring ſtreets; than ſee 
Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
Order a trade thither and thence ſa as ſome few | 
merchants and tradeſmen, under colour of furniſh- 
ing the colony with neceflaries, may not grind 
th | | Bacon, 
; Trad:ſmen might conjecture what doings they 
were like to have in their reſpective dealings. 
e ED Graunt, 
M. Jordain would not be thought a trade/man, | 
but ordered ſome ſilk to be meaſured out to his 
Partner's friends: now I give up my ſhop. Prior. 
From a plain ir adeſman with a ſhop, he is now | 
grown a very rich country gentleman. * 
| Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 
Domeſticks in a gentleman's family have more 
opportunities of improving their minds, than the 
ordinary tradeſmen. © Swift. 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire; 
The next a #rade/man, meek, and much a liar, 
b | Pope's Epigrams. 
Penitens was a buſy notable tradeſman, very 
proſperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. Law. 
TaADbz-wind, tri'd-wind. . /. [trade and 
 evind.) The monſoon; the periodical wind 
between the tropicks, _ 
Thus to the eaſtern wealth through ſtorms we go, 
ut now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more] 
A conſtant trade: uind will ſecurely blow, 
And-gebtly lay us on the ſpicy ſhare. Dryden. 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, 


] 


{ 


4 


and of increaſing the trade-rwind by vaſt plantations 
of reeds. | .  Arbutbnot. 


Comfortable is the trade-wind to the equatorial 

Parts, without which life would be both ſhort and 

grie vous. 7 NE EE, Cheyne. 
'T 


RADI'T ion, tri-dish'-un. 1. , [tradition, Fr. 


1 traditio, Lat.] . 


. The act or practice of delivering accounts 


from mouth to mouth without written 


memorials; communication from age to | 


, * 22 * 


| 


- miſlible from age to age. 


%. 


Niꝛetreͤmmm 


TRA 


we believe, becauſe both we from our predeceſſors, | 


9 


and they from theirs, have ſo received-. Hooker. 


. Any thing delivered orally from age to age. 
They the ti uth 

With ſuperſtitions and trad lions taint, 
Left only in thoſe written records pure. Milton. 
It is well known to have been a general tradi- 
tion amongſt theſe nations, that the world was 
made, and had a beginning. Wilkins, 

| Our old ſolemnities | 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe ; 
But, ſav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 
Theſe grateful honours to the God of day, 

: Pope's Stotius. 
TRADITIONAL, tra-dish'-Un-6l. adj, [from 
tradition.] | | 

Delivered by tradition ; deſcending by oral 
communication ; tranſmitted by the- fore- 
going to the following age, 

Whence may we have the infallible zraditional 
ſenſe of ſcripture, if not from the heads of their 
church ? Tilletſin. 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it 
- ſhould ſeem the advantage lies on the fide of chil- 
dren born from wealthy parents, the fame tradi- 
tional loth and luxury which render their body 
weak, perhaps refining their ſpirits. Sift, 


. Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites. Not 
uſed, nor proper. 1 | 
| God forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of ſanctuary A 
Lou are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; | 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shak. Rich. II. 


1. 


[from traditional. | | 


| x. By tranſmiſſion from age to age. 


There is another channel wherein this doctrine 
is traditionally derived from Saint. John, namely, 
from the clergy of Aſia, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


2. From tradition without evidence of writ- 
ten memorials, ITY 
It croſſeth the proverb, and Rome might well 
be built in a day, if that were true which is tradi- 
tionally related by Strabo, that the great cities 
Anchiale and Tarſus were built by Sardanapalus 
both in one dax. Beroun Vulgar Errours. 
TRADYTIONARY, tra-dish'-tn-Er-F. adj, [from 
tradition.) Delivered by tradition; tranſ- 
miſſive; handed down from age to age. 
Suppoſe the ſame #raditionary ſtrain 
Of rigid manners in the houſe remain, 
Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine's heart. Dry. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, eſpecially if 
we may take that to be the fraditionary ſenſe of 
texts of ſcripture, Tillotſon. 
The fame of our Saviour, which in ſo few years 
had gone through the whole earth, was confirmed 
and perpetuated by ſuch records as would preſerve 
the #raditionary account of him to after ages. 
| Addiſon on the Cbriſtian Religion. 
TRA DITIVE, trad'-it-lv. adj. [traditive, Fr. 
from trado, Lat.] Tranſmitted or, tranſ- 
Suppoſe we on things traditive divide, 
And both appeal to ſcripture to decide. 
2 | | Dryden Hind and Panther, 


| Tp TrADU'CE, tri-dd's. v. a. Ctraduco, Lat. | 


traduire, Fr. 7 
. To cenſure; to condemn, to repreſent 
as blameable ; to calumniate ; to decry. 
The beſt ſtratagem that Satan hath, who know- 
eth his kingdom to be no one way more ſhaken | 
than by the publick devout prayers of God's 
church, is by traducizg the form and manner of 
them, to bring them into contempt, and ſo lack 
the force of all men's.devotion towards them. 
4 e e e Hoeker. 
 Thoſeparticular ceremonies which they pretend 
to be ſo ſcandalous, we ſhall more thoroughly ſift, 


. 
. 
% 


. 
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TRADITIONALLY, t ra-dish'-un-el-1 y 2 adv. \ Though oral tradition might be a competent * 


Fn 


a8 A 


when other things alſo traduced in the ub! 
ties of the church are, together with theg. 
touched. 1 Ns 
Whilſt calumny has ſuch potent aho oy. 
not.to wonder at its growth: 48 . 
malicious and deſigning, they will be 3 
: N Government of the Wy 
From that preface he took his int; uſt 
had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge ls bes f. 
tor, but inſtead of it to traguce me in Pet” MY 
| : Dry den', Fable, 
2. To propagate ; to increaſe or continue 
deriving one from another. =" ® 
None are ſo groſs as to contend for this 
That fouls from bodies may traduced be; ; 
Between yvhoſe natures no proportion is 
When root and branch in nature {i} o | 
From theſe only the race of perſec animals ven 
propagated and traduced over the carth, Ft, | 
Some believe the ſoul is made by God, fume 
by angels, and ſome by the generant: whether | 
be immediately created or traduced, hath been the 
great ball of contention ta the latter ages. 
5 Glanville's Scel i, 
TRADU'CEMENT, tri-du's-ment. 1. J. (from 
traduce.) Cenſure; obloquy. 
Rome muſt know 
The value of her own: *twere a concealment 
Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a 2raducement, 
To hide your doings. Sho leſp. Coriclany, 


* 


Su ate 
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4 . 
| TRADU'CER, tra-du's-er. x. /. [from tradice. 


1. A falſe cenſurer; a calumniator, 

2. One who derives. 

TRA DU“ CI BLE, tra-du's-8[bl. adi. [from ta- 
duce.] Such as may be derived. 


diſcoverer of the original of a kingdom, yet ſuch a 
tradition were incompetent without written monu- 
ments to derive to us the original laws, becauf 
they are of a complex nature, and therefore not 
orally traducible to ſo great a diſtance of ages. Ha. 
TRA DV“ OTIoN, trä-dük'-shün. 2. /. from 
traduce.] 
r. Derivation from one of the ſame kind; 
propagation. 
The patrons of traduction accuſe their adverſa- 
- ries of affronting the attributes of God; and the 
aſſerters of creation impeach them of violence to 
the nature of things. Glanvilly 
If by tra luction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the leſs to find 
A ſoul ſo charming ſrom a ſtock ſo good; 
Thy father was transfus'd into thy blood. Drydn, . 
2. Tradition; tranſmiſhon from one to at 
other. e 
Touching traditional communication and tra 
duction of truths connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of them have had the help of that 
derivation. Halt, 
3. Conveyance; act of transferring. 
Since America is divided on every ſide by con- 
ſiderable ſeas, and no paſſage known by land, the 
traduction of brutes could only be by ſhipping: 
though this was a method uſed for the tradufim 
of uſeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is nat 
credible that bears and lions ſhould have fo much 
care uſed for their tranſportation, 
Hale“ Origin Manlini 
4. Tranſition. 88 
The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and 3 
. acon, 
TeAa'rrick, trif'-fik. 1. J. [trafique, Fr. traf- 
fico, Ital. 588 
1. Commerce ; merchandiſing ; large trade; 
exchange of commodities. Trafict v3 
formerly uſed of foreign commerce in d- 
tinction from trade. | 
Traffich s thy god. Shakeſp. Timon of Alle, 
| | My father 1 
A merchant af great #raf/ick through the 300 


Tft, 


o 


1. To practiſe commerce; 


q Tas/GACANTH, tri'-gh-kinth. 2. /. [traga- 


1 1, A writer of tragedy. 


2. An actor of tragedy. 


rA EDV, tridzh'-&-dy. 2. /. [tragedie, 
= Fr. tragædia, Lat.] | 5 
1. A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious 


W the goat-ſong or tragedy. 


. Any mournful or dreadful event. 


Iser, trädzh-Y-kél. 7 


Its Relating to tragedy. 


TRA 


Tyre, 2 town indeed of great wealth and trael, 1 


| ry of the elder times. 

and the moit famous empory | _ 

| 2s, for his great wiſdom, ſtiled the 

— 8 n, he followed the example of that 

3 king in nothing more than by advancing the 

4 of his people. 

e ſubject of traffick. 
* You Il ſee a draggled damſcl 

rom Billingſgate her fiſhy trafic4 bear. 

To TRA FFI 


traffic ares 


Gay. 


Ital.] 


commodities. 
wow veſt plant for corn and cattle, wy * 
iel ves for things to traffic withal. 
s _ 3 (F< Villiers. 
ade meanly or mercenarily. | 
” Tn and ory how did you dare 
To trade and traffic: with Macbeth ; 
In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
How haſt thou dar'd to think ſo vilely of me, 
That I would condeſcend to thy mean arts, 
And trafick with thee for a prince's ruin? Rowe. 
Tax/rFickER, traf-fik-kir. . /. [trafiqueur, 
Fr. from traffick.) Trader; merchant. 
Your argoſies with portly ſail, | 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty traſſiclers ; 
'That curtſy to them. Shaleſp. Merch. of Fenice. 
In it are ſo many Jews very rich, and fo great 
troficters, that they have moſt of the Engliſh trade 
in their hands. Addiſon. 


cantha, Lat.] A gum which proceeds from 


Trevoux. 


J. [from 
tragedy ;. tragædus, Lat.] 


Many of the poets themſelves had much nobler 
conceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him to 
have any thing corporeal ; as in theſe verſes out of 
the ancient tragedian. Stilling fleet. 


I can counterfeit the deep tragedian 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a itraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion. SIe. Richard III. 
To the well-lung'd tragedian's rage 
They recommend their labours of the ſtage. Dryd. 


action. | 
Thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 

Will now conclude their plotted tragedy. Shag. 

All our tragedies are of kings and princes ; but 
you never ſee a poor man have a part unleſs it be 
as a chorus, or to fill np the ſcenes, to dance, or to 
be derided. | Taylor's Holy Living. 

Imitate the ſiſter of painting, tragedy ; which 
employs the whole forces of her art in the main 
action. | i Dryden. 

An anthem to their god Dionyſus, whilſt the 
goat ſtood at his altar to be ſacrificed, was called 


. Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 
There to her heart ſad tragedy addreſt 
dagger, wont topierce the tyrant's breaſt, Pope. 


| 1 ſhall laugh at this, 

That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 
I live to look upon their tragedy. Shak. Rich. III. 
Hook upon this now done in England as another 
at of the ſame tragedy which was lately begun in 
Scotland. | Ling Charles. 
Tx4'Gick, tradzh'-tk. adj Ws 
Uragicus, Lat. tragigue, Fr.] 


Addiſon. | 


cx, trif'-flk. v. 1. ¶iy afguer, Fr. 


to merchandiſe; 


| 


| 


TRA 


The root and tragical effect, 


That wont'lt the tragich ſtage for to direct, 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine 

Reveal to me. Spenſer's Muiopotmos. 
Thy Clarence he is dead that ſtabb d my Edward; 

And the beholders of this fragiel play, 


Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves, 


Shaleſp. Richard III. 
2. 3 ; calamitous; ſorrowful ; dread- 
Ul, 
A dire induction I am witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shaleſp. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea: 
And now loud howling wolves arouſe the jades 
That drag the ?ragick melancholy night. | 
Shale. Henry VI. 
Why look you ſtill ſo ſtern and tragical? Shak, 
So tragical and merited a fate 
Shall ſwallow thoſe who God and juſtice hate. 
„ Sandys. 
I now muſt change thoſe notes to tragick. Milt. 
The tale of this ſong is a pretty tragical ſtory ; 
and pleaſes, becauſe it is a copy of nature. Adai/. 
Bid them dreſs their bloody altars 
With every circumſtance of 7ragick pomp, Rowe. 
TraA'GICALLY, tradzh'-y-kel-y. adv, {from 
tragical.] 
1. Ina tragical manner; in à manner befit- 
ting tragedy. 
Juvenal's genius was ſharp and eager ; and as his 
provocations were great, he has revenged them 
tragically. Dryden, 


tragical.] Mournfulneſs; calamitouſneſs. 
Like bold Phattons, we deſpiſe all benefits of the 
father of light, unleſs we may guide his chariot ; 
and we moralize the fable as well in the 7ragicalne/s 
of the event, as in the inſolence of the under- 
taking, | | De:ay of Piety. 
TRAG1CO'MEDY, tradzh'-y-kom”-E-dy. 1. J. 
tragicomedie, Fr. from tragedy and comedy. 
A drama compounded of merry and ſerious 
events. 
On the world's ſtage, when our applauſe grows 
high, 
For aQing here life's tragi- comedy, 
'The lookers-on will ſay we a& not well, 
. Unleſs the laſt the former ſcenes excel. Denham. 
The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, 
which is tragicomedy ; but it was given to the 
people. : __ Drygen. 

We have often had 7ragi-comedies upon the Eng- 

liſh theatre with ſucceſs: but in that fort of com- 
polition the tragedy and comedy are in diſtinct 
, ſcenes. | Gay. 
Tracico'micAL, tradzh'-y-k6m”-y-kel. adj. 
[ tragicomiyue, Fr. tragical and comical. } 
1. Relating to tragi-comedy. | 
The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in 
interweaving the ſeveral kinds of the drama, fo. 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed. 
Gay's Mat d' ye call it. 
2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with ſor- 
. | gd | 
Tracico'MICALLY, tridzh'-y-kom”-y-kel-y. | 
adv. (from tragicomical.]. In a tragicomical 
manner, : 

Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, 
80 | was trapicomically. got. Brampſton. 
To TRAJE'CT, tri-dzheEkt'. v. a. Ltrajectus, 

Lat.) To caſt through ; to throw. | 

The diſputes of thoſe aſſuming confidents, that 
think ſo highly of their attainments, are like the 
controverſy of thoſe in Plato's den, who having 
never ſeen but the ſhadow of an horſe trajected, 


1 


from its appearing mane or tail, Glanville's Scepſis. 


Vouchſafe, O thou the mournfull'ſt muſe of nine, 


2. Mourniully ; ſorrowfully; calamitouſly, | 
= the inchion of the root or trunk of a plant TRA adzh'-y-kel-nls. 7, frat 
ſeo called. 


E Teact/pian, tri-dzhe'-dzhen. 7, 


eagerly contended, whether its neighing pfoceeded | 


TRA 


a different degree of rarity ; by which it becomes 
ſo fit a medium for traje@ing the light of all cœleſ- 
tia] bodies. x Grew's Coſmologia. 
If the ſun's light be frajected through three or 
more croſs priſms ſucceſſively, thoſe rays which in 
the firſt priſm are refracted more than others, are 

in all the ſollowing priſms refrated more chan 
others in the ſame proportion. Newton, 


TRA'JECT, tradzk'-Ekt. n. / [trajet, Fr. tra- 
jectus, Lat.) A ferry; a paſſage for a 
Wuater- carriage. 
What notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring to the traje#, to the common ferry, 
Which trades to Venice. Shat. Merchant of Fenice. 
TRAJE'CTION, tra-dzh&k'-shan. 2. 
Lat.] | 
1. The act of darting through. | 
Later aſtronomers have obſerved the free mo- 
tion of ſuch comets as have, by a tri tion through 
the æther, wandercd through the cœleilial or inter- 
ſtellar part of the univerſe. Boyle. 
2. Emiſſion, | 
The frajectians of ſuch an object more ſharply 
pierce the martyred ſoul of John, than atterwards 
did the nails the crucified body of Peter. 
| - : Broten g Yuloar Errours, 
To TRAIL, tra'l. v. a. [trailler, Fr.] 
I, To hunt by the track. = 
2+ To draw along the ground. 


Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully; 
Trail your ſteel pikes. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Faintly he ſtagger'd through the hiſſing throng, 
And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. Dryd. 
3. To draw a long floating or waving body. 
What boots the regal circle on his head 
That long behind he zrai/s his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? Pope. 
4. [Treglen, Dut.] To draw; to drag. 
Becauſe they ſhall not trail me through their ſtreets 
Like a wild beaſt, I am content to go. Milt. Agon. 
Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houſe about thee like a ſnail ; 
Or, harneſs'd to a nag, at eaſe 
Take journies in it like a chaiſe ; 
Or in a boat, whene'er thou wilt, | 
Canſt make it ſerve thee for a tilt, Swift; 


To TRAIL, tral. v. 1. To be drawn out in 
length. 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trait 
| Adown fo faſt, and all his armour ſteepe, 
For very felneſs loud he gan to weep, Spenſer, 
Swift men of foot, whoſe broad-ſet backs their 
trailing hair did hide, Chapman. 
Since the flames purſu'd the trailing ſmoke, 
He knew his boon was granted. Dryd. Knights Tale: 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 
And trailing vaniſh'd in th* Idean grove; 
It ſwept a path in heav'n, and ſhone a guide, 
Then in a ſteaming ſtench of ſulphur dy d. 
8 Dryden . Hneid. 
Ts All, tral. 1. / {from the verb.] | 
t. Scent left on the ground by the animal 
purſued ; track followed by the hunter. 

See but the iſſue of my jealouſy : if I cry out 
thus upon no trail, never truſt me when I open 
again, Shakeſp. 

How chearfully on the falſe trail! they er!! 

Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. Shak, 
Il do think, or elſe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy ſo ſure 
As I have us'd to do, that I have found | 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. Shak. Hamlet,” 


2. Any tine drawn to length. 
From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. 8 
ö Dryden . Aneid. 
When lightning ſhoots in glitt'ring rails along, 
It ſhines, tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 
But when it ſtrikes, tis fatal. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
3. 2 thing drawn behind in long undula- 
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. (trajeAiog 


If chere are different kinds of æther, they have 
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Add ok about her work ſhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry flow'rs, 
Enwoven with an ivy wats trail. 

Shen ſer M, ziopatmos. 

A ſudden ſtar it ſhot 3 liquſd air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of gle Pope. 
To Train, trä'n. wv. a. (trainer, Fr.) 
1. To draw along. 

In hollow cube he train'd ; | 

* His devilifh enginery. | Milton. 
2. To draw; to entice; to invite; to allure. 

If but twelve French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thouſand Engliſh to their ſide. Shak. 
3. To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. 

For that cauſe I train'd thee to my houſe. Shak. 

h, train me not, ſweet mermaid, with thy note! 

To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears. 

Sing, Syren, to thyſelf, and I will doat: 

Spread o er the ſilver waves thy golden hair, 

And as a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. Sal. 
4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion or 

promiſe. | 

We did train him on, 

And his corruption being ta'en from us, 

We as the ſpring of all ſhall pay for all. 

Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
. To educate; to bring up: commonly 
with up. 


| I can ſpeak Engliſh, | 

For I was train d up in the Engliſh court. Shaleſp, 
A moſt rare ſpeaker, 

To nature none more bound; his train ing ſuch, 

That he may furniſh and inſtrudt great teachers. | | 
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3. The part of a gown that falls behind upon 


TRA 


Ts «0 other, whoſe gay frain 
Adorns him colour'd with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ſtarry eyes. Milton. 
The train ſteers their flights, and turns their 
bodies like the rudder of a ſhip; as the kite, by a 
light turning of his train, moves his body which 
way he pleaſes, Ray. 


the ground. | 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect! 
That promiſes more thouſands: honour's train 
ls longer than his fore ſkirts. Sha. Henry VIII. 
4. A ſeries; a conſecution: either local or 
mental. 
Rivers now ſtream, and draw their humid train. 
Milton. 
Diſtinct gradual growth in knowledge carries its 
own light with it, in every ſtep of its progreſſion, 
in an eaſy and orderly train. Locle. 
lf we reflect on what is obſervable in ourſelves, 
we ſhall find our ideas always paſſing in train, one 
going and another coming, without intermiſſion. 
Locke. 
They laboured in vain ſo far to reach the apoſ- 
tle's meaning, all along in the train of what he 
aid. T.)ale. 
Some truths reſult from any ideas, as ſoon as che | 
mind puts them into propoſitions ; other truths 
require a train of ideas placed in order, a due com- 
paring of them, and deductions made with atten- 
tion. Locke. 


The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 
Adifon, 
The author of your beings can by a glance of the 


Shakeſp. \ | 
A place for exerciſe and #raining up of youth in 
the faſhion of the beathen. 2 Mac. iv. 9. 


Call ſome of young years to train them p in 
that trade, and ſo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. | 
Spirits train d up in feaſt and ſong. Milton. 
The firſt Chriſtians were by great hardſhips 
trained up for glory. Tillotſon. 
fare of life; wherein care is to be taken that more 
things be not repreſented as dangerous than really 
aro 10.: Locke. 
6. To exerciſe, or form to any practice by 
exerciſe. 
Abram armed his trained ſervants born in his 
houſe, and purlyed. Gen. xiv. I4. 
The warrior horſe here bred 1 he's taught to train. 


Drygen. | 

T RAIN, tri'n. u. / [train, Fr.] | 
1. Artifice ; ſtratagem of enticement, | 
He caſt by treaty and by trains _ 7 

Her to perſuade, Spenſer. | 


Their general did with due care provide, | 
'To ſaye his men from ambuſh and from train. 

| Fairfax. 

© This mor'd the king, | 

| Tp lay to draw him i in by any ?rain. | 

Daniel's Ciuil Par. 


b Swal'n with pride, into the ſnare 1 fell * - 


Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milan. 
Now to my charms 
And to my wily trains / 1 ſhall ere long 
Be well ſtack d with as fair a herd as graz'd 
About my mother Circe. Milton. 
The practice begins of crafty men upon the 
ſimple and good; theſe eaſily follow and are caught, 
while the others lay train and purſue a game. Temp. | 
a. The tail of a bird. _ 
Coſtly followers are not to be liked, leſt while a 
man makes his train longer he makes his wings 
ſhorter. Bacon. 
Contracting del body, and being forced to 
draw in their fore parts to eſtabliſh the hinder in 
the elevation of the train, if the fore parts do part 


and incline to the ground, the hinder grow too 
weak, and ſuffer the trais to fall. 


The bird guideth her body with her train, and 


| 


bY 


5. Proceſs; 


The young ſoldier is to be trained on to the war- 


þ 


Brown. Fo 


eye, ora word ſpeaking, 5 ee mind, and 


method; Rate of procedure. 

If things were once in this train, if virtue were 
eſtabliſhed as neceſſary to reputation, and vice not 
only loaded with infamy, but made the infallible 
ruin of all men's pretenſions, our duty would take 
root in our nature. __ Soft. 

6. A retinue; a number of followers or at- 
tendants. 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That in the moſt exact regard ſupport | 
The worſhips of their names. Sbaleſp. 
Our fire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany'd than with his own complete 
Perſections. Milton: Paradiſe Laſt. 
Thou ſhouldſt be ſeen 
A goddeſs among gods, ador'd, and ſery'd 
By angels numberleſs, thy daily train, Milton, 
He « comes not with a frais to move our fear. 
Dryden. 
The king's daughter, with a lovely Fas | 
Of fellow yp, was ſporting on the plain. 
Addiſon, 
He would put a hog to the fury of war, that 
a ſtop might be put to thoſe ſins which are of its 
train, Smallriage, 


7. An orderly company; a proceſſion, 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the frain of night, 
Jf better thow-belong not to the dawn. 
Who the knights in green, and what the train 


Of ladies dreſs' d with daiſies on the plain? Dryd. | 
$. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 


Since firſt they fail'd in their deſigns, 
To take in heav*n by ſpringing mines; | 
And with unanſwerable barrels 


Now take a courſe more practicable, 
By laying trains to fire the rabble. Hudibras. 
Shall he that gives fire to the grain, pretend to 
waſh his hands of the hurt that's done by the play- 
ing of the mine? Pe L Ifirange* s Fables. 


\ 


9. Train of artillery. Cannons accompanying 
an army. 
With an army abundantly ſupplied with a train 


advanced towards Scotland, 


the map! is ſteered with the rudder, AH akewell, [ 


What would'ſt thou have me do? conſider well | 


| 'TRA'1tTOROUS, trà't-ur- us. adj. [from traitor.) 


Milton. i 


Of gunpowder, diſpute their quarrels; | | 


TRA 
. ' 

TRAINBA NDS, tra” n-bindz', u. / [train in 
88 1 . 7 trained band.) 
militia ; the part Or a coinmuni 
to martial exerciſe, J {rained 

He directed the trainbands, which conſiſled 
the moſt ſubſtantial houſholders, to attend. Cho ky 

Give commiſſion 
To ſome bold man, whoſe loyalty you truſt, 
And let him raiſe the trainbord; of the e City, Dar 

A council of war was called, wherein we agree 5 

to retreat: but before we could give the word che 
traindands, taking advantage of our delay, fed fi; my 
A; 

TRAINBE'ARER, tran-bE'-rur, 2. /. [train an 
bearer.] One that holds up a train, 

TRAiNO iL, tra”n-oil. n. ſ. {train and 3 
Oil drawn by coction from the fat of th; 
whale. 

TRra'iNny, tran-y. adj. [from train.) Belong. 
ing to train oil. A bad word. 

Her ſteams aſcend, 
Where the huge hogſheads ſweat with trainy oil 
Gay, 

To TRAIPSE, traps. v. a. A low word. 90 
TRAPE.] To walk in a careleſs or fluttih 
manner. 

Two lip-ſhod muſes traip/e along, 
In lofry madneſs, meditating ſong, Pipe 

, [tre Fri] A ſtroke; 3 
touch, Scarce Engliſh. 

By this ſingle trait Homer marks an eſſental 
difference between the lliad and Odyſſcy ; thatin 
the former the people periſhed by the folly of thei 
kings; in this, by their own folly, 

Breome's Notes on the Odvſſey, 

The harmonizing tints and ſofcer traits 


And juſtly to diſcriminate demand 
A practis'd pencil and a maſter hand. 
Whyte's Pain: 


TRAITOR, trai't-ar. 1. /. [traitre, Fr. tra 
ditor, Lat.] One who being truſted be. 
trays. ; 

The law laid that grievous puniſhment upon 
traitors, to forfeit all their lands to the prince, 
that men might be terrified from committing tra 
ſons. Spenſer on Ireland, 

If you flatter him, 10 are a great fraitr 10 
him. Baar. 

I'll put him thus far into the plot, that be 
ſhould be ſecured as a traitor ; but when | amout 
of reach, he ſhall be releaſed. Dryd. Span, Frya, 

There is no difference, in point of moruliy, 

whether a man calls me 2raitor in one word, ur 
ſays I am one hired to betray my religion, and 
fell my country. | Sift, 


TRA'1TORLY, tri't-ar-l}.' adj. (from traitor, 
Treacherous; perfidious. 

T heſe traitorly raſcals' miſeries are to be mmi 

d, cheir offences being ſo capital. 
Sbabeſp. Winter's Tau, 


Treacherous; perfidious; faithleſs. 
What news with him, that 7rait'rous wight! 
Dantth 
Pontinius knows not you, 
While you ſtand out upon theſe traitorsus terms 
Ben r 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have miſled 
others, he would have ſeverely puniſhed, and de 
neutrals noted. * 

More of his majeſty* s friends have loſt 


lives in this rebellion than of his fruilorcus ſubjed 
Addi ſon” Frielulii 


TA ITOROUSLY, trbt-ür-üs-N. adv- fen 
traitorous.] In a er ſuiting traito'5 
erfidiouſly ; treacheroully- : 
£ Good th Humphry tr aiteroſly | is murther 4 
By Suffolk. Sbaleſp. Hemy 
Thou bitter ſweet! whom | had 
Next me, me #raiteroufly haſt betray d; * 


2 artillery, and all other proviſions neceſſary, the 
| 


4 


Clar endon. b | 


\ 


Y TRALATITIOUSLY, tri-la-tish'-fis-ly. adv. 


TRA 


- ed half ioviſibly ; | : 
8 1 1 into him, and ſtay d with me. Denne. 
. * had traitorouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 
8 1 laws, deprive | 
TON lacs Sn his ſubjects a tyrannical ? 
wer ts | Clarendon. 
TlAkrarss, trit-tris. u. / [from traitor.] A ; 
woman who betrays.  _ | 
I. what I am, by what I was, o'ercome: | 
Traitrrſe, reſtore my beauty and my charms, 
Nor ſteal my conqueſt with my proper arms. Dryd. 
By the dire fury of a traitreſs wile, ; | 
Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. Pope s Odyſſ. 
TaATATI TOUS, tra-la-tish'-us. adj. [from | 
tranſlatus, Lat.] Metaphorical ; not literal. 


, 


ſfrom tralatitious:-] Metaphorically ; not 
literally ; not Ds to the firſt inten- 
jon of the word. | 
Fiupeproperly is that of the tongue directed 
to the ear by ſpeaking ; written language is trala- 
fitiouſly 10 called, becauſe it is made to repreſent to. 
the eye the ſame words which are pronounced. 
| Holder's Elements of Speech. | 
To TRALYNEATE, tri-lfn'-yat. v. n. [trans 
and line.] To deviate from any direction. 
If you tralineate from your father's mind, 
What are you elſe but of a baſtard kind? 
Do then as your progenitors have done, | 
And by their virtues prove yourſelf their ſon. Dryd. 
TrAMMEL, tram'-mil. 7, J. [tramail, Fr. 
trauma, tragula, Lat. „ 
1. A net in which birds or fiſh are caught. 
The trammel differeth not much from the ſhape 
of the bunt, and ſerveth to ſuch uſe as the wear 
and haking. Carew 


the king of his.regal | 


TEES —* 


ThatTalieſſen,once which made the rivers dan ce, | 


And in his rapture rais'd the mountains from their 


trance. ; Draytor. 
Abſtract as in a trance, methought I ſaw. Mili. 
Sudden he ſtarts, 


Shook from his tender trance. 
TRrA'NCED, tränst'. adj. [from trance.) Ly- 
ing in a trance or ecſtaſy. 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of life 
Began to crack, Twice then the trumpets ſounded, 
And there I left him tranc'd. Shak. King Lear, 


| TRA'NGRAM, trin'-grim. u. / [A cant word.) 


An odd intricately contrived thing. 
What's the meaning of all theſe trangramt and 


gimeracks? what are you going about, jumping | 


over my maſter's hedges, and running your lines 
croſs his grounds? | Arbuthnot, 
TRA'NNEL, tran'-nll. 2. J. A ſharp pin. Per- 

haps from tyennel. 
With a ſmall Zrannel of iron, or a large nail 
grounded to a ſharp point, they mark the brick. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 


Thomſon's Spring. 


TRANQUIL, trang'-kwill. adj. [trazquille, Fr. 


tranguillus, Lat.) Quiet; peaceful; un- 
diſturbed. 
I had been happy, 
So | had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the tranguil mind! farewel content! Shak, 
TRANQUYLLITY, trang-kwill'-it-y. 2. , [tran- 


quillitas, Lat. tranguillils, Fr.] Quiet; peace | 


of mind; peace of condition; freedom 
from perturbation, 
Leave off, 
To let a weary wretch from her due reſt, 
. And trouble dying fouls tranguillity. Spenſer. 
How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whoſe aged pillars rear their marble heads 


2. Any kind of net. 5 17 
Her golden locks ſhe roundly did upty 
In braided trammelt, that no looſer hairs 
Did out of order ſtray about her dainty ears. Sen. 
3. A kind of ſhackles in which horſes are 
taught to pace- 5 | 
I may go ſhuffingly at firſt, for I was never be- 
fore walked in trammels; yet | ſhall drudge at con- 
ſtancy, till I have worn off the hitching in my 
Pace. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
To TRAMMEL, trim'-mll. v. a. from the 
noun.] To catch; to intercept. 
If th' aſſaſſination f h 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch | 
With its ſurceaſe ſucceſs. 


* 


To tread under foot with pride, contempt, 
or elevation. 5 
Caſt not your pearls before ſwine, Jeſt they tram- 
fle them under their feet. Matt. vii. 6. 
My ftrength fhall trample thee as mire. Milton. 
To TrRA'MPLE, tramp'l. v. 2. = 
1. To tread in contempt. ; 
Diogenes trampled on Plato's pride with greater 
of his own. y Government of the Tongue. | 
Your.country's gods I ſcorn, ' 
And trample on their ignominious altars. Rowe. 
2. To tread quick and loudly. 
I hear his thund'ring voice reſound, 


4 


And trampling feet that ſhake the ſolid ground. Dryd. | 


TrA'MPLER, traimp'-lur. 2. /. {from trample.) 
One that tramples. 
TRANA'TION, trä-na-shün. x. f. [trans, Lat.) 
The act of ſwimming over. ; 
TRANCE, trans'. 2. J. tranſe, Fr. tranfitus, 
Lat. It might therefore be written rranſe.] 


An ecſtaſy; a ſtate in which the ſoul is rapt | 


into viſions of future or diſtant things; | 
a temporary abſence of the ſoul from the 
body. See Transt. 5 
Gynecia had been in ſuch a trance of muſing, 
that Zelmane was fighting with the lion before 
| De knew of any lion's coming. | Sidney, 
Rapt with joy reſctablipg heavenly madneſs, 


„ Shakeſp. Macbeth. | h 
To TrA'MPLE, tramp'l. v. a. {trampe, Dan.) 


7 My foul was raviſht quite as in a trance. Spenſ. Sonn. ; 


: 


: 


To bear aloft irs arch'd and pond*rous roof, 
By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity / Congreve. 
You can ſcarce imagine any .hero paſling from 
one ſtage of life to another with ſo much tran- 
quillity, ſo eaſy a tranſition, and ſo laudable a be- 
haviour. ES Pope. 
To TRAnsA'CT, trins-Ikt”. V. a. [tranſatus, 
Lat.) 
1. To manage; to negotiate; 


to conduct a 
treaty or affairs. : | 


2. To perform; to do; to carry on. 


It cannot be expected they ſhould mention par- 
ticulars which were tranſacted amongſt ſome few 
of the diſciples only, as the transfiguration and 
the agony. | Addiſon. 
TRANSA'CTION, trans-ak'-8hin. 2. /. [tran- 

action, Fr. from tranſact.] Negotiation ; 
dealing between man and man ; manage- 
ment; affairs; things managed. 

It is not the purpoſe of this diſcourſe to ſet down 
the particular tranſa#ions of this treaty, Clarendon. 


| TRANSANIMA'/TION, trans-an-ny-ma'-shan. 


n. ſ. {trans and anima.] Conveyance of the 
ſoul from one body to another. 
If the tranſunimation of Pythagoras were true, 


that the ſouls of men tranſmigrate into ſpecies | 


eſcape that very brood whoſe lire Satan entered. 


anſwering their former natures, ſome men cannot 


Es Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
To TRANSCE'ND, trän-send'. v. a. Itranſcendo, 


Lat.] 
t. To paſs; to overpaſs. 


It is a dangerous opinion to ſuch popes as ſhall | 


tranſcend their limits and become tyrannical. Bacon, 
To judge herſelf, ſhe muſt herſelf zranſcend, 
As greater circles comprehend the leſs. Davies. 
2. To ſurpaſs; to outgo ; to exceed; to excel. 
Thisglorious piece t/anſtendi what he couldthink; 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Waller. 
| Theſe are they 
Deſerve their greatueſs and unenvy'd ſtand, 


Since what they act tranſcends what they com- 
mand. | 


Denham. 


— 
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High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 
As if the could not, or ſhe would not find 
How much her worth tranſcended all her kind. Dryd. 
3. To ſurmount; to riſe above. 1 
Make diſquiſition whether theſe unuſual lights 
be meteorological impreſſions not tranſcending the 
upper region, or whether to be ranked among 
celeſtial bodies. : Howel. 
To TRANSCE'ND, trin-s*nd'. v. n. 
I. To climb. Not in uſe. | 
To conclude, becauſe things do not eaſily fink, 
they do not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent 
addition in human expreſſions, which often give 
diſtinct accounts of proximity, and tranſcend from 
one unto another. | Brown, 
2. To ſurpaſs thought. i 
The conſiſtence of grace and free will, in this 
ſenſe, is no ſuch tranſcending myſtery, and I think 
there is no text in ſcripture that ſounds any thing 
towards making it ſo. | Hammond. 
TRANSCE'NDENCE, tran-s6n'-dens, 
TRANSCE'NDENCY, trän-sen“-dén-s5y. ** 7. ; 
[from tranſcend.) 
1. Excellence; unuſual excellence; ſuper- 
eminence. = 
2. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 
It is true greatneſs to have in one the frailty of 
a man, and the ſecurity of a God: this would 
have done better in poeſy, where tranſcendencies are 
more allowed. Bacon's Eſſays. 
TRANSCE NDENT, trän-sen“dént. adj. [trans 
ſcendens, Lat. tranſcendant, Fr.] Excellent; 


ſupremely excellent; paſſing others. 


Ihe title of queen is given by Ignatius to the 
Lord's-day, not by way of derogation and dimi- 
nution, but to ſignify the eminent and tranſcendent 


Thou, whoſe ſtrong hand, with ſo tranſcendent 
worth, | 


Holds high the rem of fair Parthenope. Craſbaw. 


There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ulti- 


mate intention of a more excellent and tranſtendent 
nature, Biſbap Sanderſon. 
If thou beeſt he—But O! how fall'n, how 
| chang'd | 
From him who in the happy realms of light, - 
Cloath'dwith tranſcendent brightnels, didſt outſhine 
Myriads, though bright ! Milton. 
Oh charming princeſs! oh tranſcendent maid! 
A. Phillips, 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is 
of ſo high and tranſcendent a nature, that it can 
ſuffer no competition ; his commands muſt have 
the firſt and governing influence on all our ations, 
| ; ; Rogers Sermons, 
TRANSCENDE'/NTAL, trän-sén-dèn“-tél. adj. 
{zranſrendentalis, low Lat.] : 
1. General; pervading many particulars, 
2. Supereminent ; paſſing others. | 
Though the Deity perceiveth not pleaſure nor 
pain, as we do; yet he muſt have a perfect and 
tranſcendental perception of theſe, and of all other 
things. 3 
TRANSCE'NDENTLY, tran-8&n'-dEnt-lF, adv. 
[from tranſcendent.) Excellently; ſuper- 
eminently. | 
Ihe law of Chriſtianity is eminently and traa- 
ſcendently called the word of truth, South's Sermons, 
To TRA'NSCOLATE, trins'-kd-lt. v. a, [trans 
and colo, Lat.] To ſtrain through a fieve or 
colander; to ſuffer to paſs, as through a 


4 


ſtrainer. 


The lungs are, unleſs pervious like 2 ſpunge, 


unfit to ambibe and tranſc:late the air. Harvey. 
To TxANSCRT'BE, trin-skri'b. v. a. Itran- 
Icribo, Lat. tranſer ire, Fr.] To copy; to 
write from an exemplar. | 
He was the original of all thoſe inventions, 
from which others did but tranſcribe copies, Clar. 
The moſt rigid exactors of mere outward pu- 
rity do but iras/cribe the toy of him who pumps 
| OE roy, | TR very 


Grew's Caſmologia. 
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very laboriouſly in a ſhip, yet neglects to ſtop the 
leak.  * Decay of Pity. 
If we imitate their repentance as we tranſcribe 
their faults, we ſhall be received with the ſame | 
mercy. Rogers. | 


tranjcribe.] A copier ; one who writes from 
aà copy. ; 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters 
altered by copiers and. tranſcribers. Addiſon. 
Writings have heen corrupted by little and little, | 
by unſkilful tranſcribers, W aterland, 
TaA'xSscgirr, tran'-skript. u. /. Uranſcript, 
Fr. tran/criptum, Lat.] A copy; any thing 
written from an original. | 
The Grecian learning was but a tranſcript of 
the Chaldean and Egyptian; and the Roman of 
the Grecian. ; Glanville. 
Ihe decalogue of Moſes was but a ?ranſcript, 
not an original. - South's Sermons. 
Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haſt ſeen 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 
And deign to let thy ſervant hold the pen. 
Through ages thus I may preſume to live, 
And from the tranſcript of thy proſe receive 
What my own ſhort-liv'd verſe can never give. 
1 Prior. 
TRANSCRIPTION, trin-skrip'-shin. 2. /. 
{tranſcription, Fr. from tranſcriptus, Lat.] 
The act of copying. 
The ancients were but men; the practice of 
tranſcription in our days was no monſter in their's : | 
lagiary had not its nativity with printing, but 
Lim in times when thefts were difficult.. 


Brown's FVulgar Errours. 


TRANSCRI'PTIVELY, trin-skrip"-tlv-13. adv. 


To TrRANSCU'R, trans- kur. v. n. ſtranſcurro, | 


TRANScU'RSIOR, träns-kür“shün. z./. [from 


tranſcriptions was the cauſe of ſo great difference. 
Brerewood. 


from tranſeript.] In manner of a copy. 
Not a few tranſcriptively ſubſcribing their names 

to other men's endeavours, tranſcribe all they have 

written. | Brown. 


Lat.) To run or rove to and fro. 
By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not 
ſpatiate and tranſcur. Bacon. | 


- tranſcurſus, Lat.] Ramble; paſſage through; 
paſſage beyond certain limits; extraordi- 
nary deviation. $I 
In a great whale, the ſenfe and the affects of any 
one part of the body initantly make a tranſcur/ron 
throughout the whole. 
I have briefly run over tranſcurſions, as if my pen 
had been poſting with them. 

Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 
the vortex we breathe in, and leads them through | 
others which are only known in an hypotheſis. 

5 : - _ Glanville's Scepfes, 
I am to make often trarſcur ſious into the neigh- 
bouring foreſts as I paſs along. Howel. 
If man were out of the world, who were then 
Jeſt to view the face of heaven, to wonder at the 
tranſcur fion of comets? More's Ant. againſt Atheiſm, 
TrANSE, trans', 2. /. {tranſe, Fr. See 
ſoul; an ecſtaſy. | 
Abſtract as in a terſe, methought I faw, 
Though fleeping, where 1 lay, and ſaw the ſhape 
Still glorious before whom awake I ſtood. Milton. 


shün. ». / [trans and element.] Change of 
one element into another. mM 
Rain we allow; but if they ſuppoſe any other 


loſophy nor St. Peter's. Burn. Theory of the Earth. 
Txansz'x1on, trans-88k'-ghan. 2. / [trans 
and ſexus, Lat.] Change from one ſex to 


4 


The corruptions that have crept into it by many | Tze king was much moved with this uncx 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | - 


His philoſophy gives them tranſcurſions beyond 


TrANCE.] A temporary abſence of the 


TRANSELEMENTA'T1ON,trans'-el-6-men-tA"- | 


tranſelementation, it neither agrees with Moſes's phi» | 


T R A 


It much impeaclieth the iterated franſcæion of | 
hares, if that be true which ſome-phyſicians af-- 
firm, that tranſmutation of ſexes was only ſo in 
opinion, and that thoſe transfeminatedperfonswere 
really men at firſt. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


To TRANSFER, trans-fer.. v. a. [tranſerer, 
Fr. transfero, Lat.] 


1. To convey; to make over from one to 
another: with zo, ſometimes with n. 
He that fran fers the laws of Lacedemonians to 
the people of Athens, ſhould find a great abſurdity 
and inconvenience. Spenſer's State ¶ Ireland. 
Was 't not enough you took my crown away, 
But cruelly you muſt my love betray ? 
[ was well pleas'd to have transferr'd my right, 
And better chang'd your claim of lawleſs might. 
| | Dryden. 
The king, : | 
Who from himſelf all envy would remove, 
Leit both to be determin'd by the laws, 
And to the Grecian chiets transferr'd the cauſe. 
| Dryden. 
This was one perverſe effe of their ſitting at 
eaſe under their vines and fig- trees, that they for- 
got from whence that eaſe came, and transferred 
all the honour of it «pon themſelves, Azterb. Serm. 
Your ſacred aid religious monarchs own, 
When firſt they merit, then aſcend the throne : 
But tyrants dread you, leſt your juſt decree 
Transfer the power, and ſet the people free. Prior. 
By reading we learn not only the actions and 
the ſentiments of diſtant nations, but transfer to 
ourſelves the knowledge and improvements of the 
molt learned men. Watts. 


2. To remove; to tranſport. | 
ed accident, becauſe it was ſtirred in ſuch a place 
where he could not with ſafety transfer his own. 
perſon to ſuppreſs it. Bacan, 
He thirty rolling years the crown ſhall wear, 


TRANSFER, trans'-fer. n. J. A change of 
property; a deliveryof property to another. 

TRANSFE'RRER, trans-fer'-ur., u. /. He that 
transfers. f 


TRANSFIGURA'TION, träns-flg-ü-rä“-shüùn. 
n. J. [transiguration, Fr.] ; 
1, Change of form. | 
In kinds where the diſcrimination of ſexes is 
obſcure, theſe transformations are more common, 
and in ſome without commixture; as in caterpil- 
lars or ſilkworms, wherein there is a viſible and 
triple transfiguration, Brown's V gar Errours, 


2. The miraculous change of our - bleſſed 
Saviour's appearance on the Mount. 

It cannot be expected that other authors ſhould 
mention particulars which were tranſacted amongſt 
ſome of the diſciples; ſuch as the #ransfiguration 
and the agony in the garden. | Addiſon. 

Did Raphael's pencil never chuſe to fall? 

Say, are his works transfigurations all ? Blackmore. 


To TRANSFVGURE, trans-flg'-yar. v. a. 
[transfigurer, Fr. trans and figura, Lat.] 
To transform; to change with reſpect to 
outward appearance. 


I am the more zealous to fran: figure your love 
into devotion, becauſe I have obſerved your paſſion 
to have been extremely impatient of confinement. 

Boyle. 
The nuptial right his. outrage trait dere 
The dow'r deſir'd is his transfigar'd friends: 
The incantation backward ſhe repeats, 
In verts her rod, and what ſhe did defeats. Garth. 


To TRANSFI'x, trans-fiks'. v. a. [transfixus, 
Lat.] To pierce through. 


= _ Amongſt theſe mighty men were women mix'd; 
The bold Semiramis, whoſe ſides trans fi d 


another. 


Wich log's own blade, her foul reproaches ſpoke. 
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— 


pe d- 
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Then from Lavinium ſhall the ſeat transfer. Dryd. | 


_ 


TR A 


With linked thunderboltz 
Trans/ix us to the bottom of this gulph 
- | Milton's Por in 
Diana's dart . dal Lf, 
In an unhappy chace !ransfix'd her heart. 
Dr 2 1 
Nor good Eurytion envy'd him he nant 
Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the {cies 7 
Till fate ſhall with a ſingle dart 5 
Transfix the pait it cannot part. 
To TRANSFORM, träns-fä'rm. v. a, [fran 
Former, Fr. trans and forma, Lat.] T, 
metamorphoſe; to change with regard 1 
. ae” ru form, a 
She demanded of him, whether the oadaee. 
thoſe woods had ſuch a power to e ee a 
body. | 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſec: 
The pretty follics that themſelves commit: 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would Vu 
To fee me thus transformed.to a boy. 12 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her Juſt was turn'd into a cow - 
When thirſty to a ſtream ſhe did repair, 
And ſaw herſelftrargfirm'dſhe wiſt not liow. Dovin 
To TRANSFO'RM, trans-fa'rm. v. 2. To he 
metamorphoſed, 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers 
In ſkinny films, and ſhape his oary "aig pro 
TRANSFORMA'TION, träns-fłr-mä“shün. u. 
[from un erm.] Change of ſhape; act of 
changing the form; ſtate of being changed 
with regard to form; metamorphoſis. ; 
EEE Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation ; ſo I call it, 
Since not th' exterior, nor the inward man, 


ji. 


F enten, 


TM every 


8 lney, 


8 Lale. 


Reſembles 


What beait could'ſt thou be, that were not 
ſubject to a beaſt ? | 
—And what a beaſt art thou already, and feet 
not thy ' loſs in transformation! : 
Shaleſp. Timon J Athens, 
The menfuration of all manner of curves, and 
their mutual transformation, are not worth the 
labour of thoſe who deſign either of the three 
learned profeſſions. | ati. 
TRANSFRETA'TION, trans-fr8-ti'-shin. 2. 
[trans and fretum, Lat.] Paſſage over the ez, 
Since the laſt zransfretation of king Richard the 
ſecond, the crown of England never ſent over 
numbers of men ſufficient to defend the ſmall 
territory, | 8 Davies on Ireland, 
To TRansFvu'ss, träns-fü“z. v. a. {transfuſus 
Lat.] To pour out of one into another, 
Between men and beaſts there is no poſſibility 
of focial communion; becauſe the well-ſpring ot. 
that communion 1s a natural delight which man 
hath to zransfu/e from himſelf into others, aud 
to receive from others into himſelf, eſpectaily 
thoſe things wherein the excellency of his kin! 
doth moſt conſiſt. : Hooker, 
Transfus d on thee his ample ſpirit reſts. Mil. 
When did his muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge doſt transfuſe to thine! 
But ſo transfus'd, as oil and waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine ſinks below. Dr, 
Where the juices are in a morbid ſtate, it 
one could ſuppoſe all the unſound juices taken 
away and ſound juices immediately trend, 
the ſound juices would grow morbid. Arbutb:. 
TRANSFU'SION, trans-fi'-zZhun. 7. /. [trans 
fuffon, Fr. transfuſus, Lat.] The act of 
pouring out, of one into another. 
The crooked part of the pipe was placed in 
a box, to prevent the loſs of the quickſilver that 
might fall aſide-ia the tran;fs/ion from the velld 
into the pipe. Bal. 
Poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pot, 
ing out of one language into another it will 
evaporate; and if a new ſpirit be not added 1l 
the transfuſion, there will remain nothing but 
a caput mertuum. Denton 


Something 


Spenſer. 
. 1 5 f 
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TRA 
* comething muſt be loſt in all /raryfuſon, that 


is, in all tranſlations, but the ſenſe will remain. 
"ds Dryden. 


— 


diſcaſes, and transfu/i5n of blood ! Baker on Learn, 
Ty TRANSGRE'SS, trans- grẽs“ v. a. [tranſ- 
greſer, Fr. tranſgreſſuc, Lat.] 

To paſs over; to pals beyond. 

Long ſtood the noble youth oppreſs d with awe, 
And ſtupid at the wond'rous things he ſaw, 
Surpaſſing common faith, tranſgrefjing nature's 

law. 15 | . Dryden. 

2. To violate; to break. 

Let no man doubt but that every thing is well 
done, becauſe the world is ruled by ſo good a guide 
as fran/preſſeth not his own law, than which no- 
thing can be more abſolute, perfect, and juſt. Hook. 

This ſorrow we muſt repeat as often as we 
trarfereſs the divine commandments. 

; Wales Prefarati:n fir Death. 
T TRANSGRE'SS, trins-gres', v. n. To of- 

fend by violating a law, 5 

'1 would not marry her, though ſhe were en- 
dowed with all Adam had left him before he 
tranſareſſed. Shateſp. 

Achan tragſgreſſed in the thing accurſed. 

: . 

He upbraideth us with our offending the law, 
and objecteth to our infamy the #ranſyr:/ings | 
of our education. = Wiſcom, 

| TRANSGRE SSION, träͤäns-grésh'- un. 1. /. 

[tranſereſſion, Fr. from tranſgreſs.] - 

1. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 
Shall I abuſe this conſecrated gift . 

Of ſtrength, again returning with my hair 


£ 


What noiſe have we had about tranſ] plantation of 


J 


| TRans!LitxCE, trin-sfV-yEns. 


TRA 


Love, hitherto a tranſient gueſt, 
Ne'er held poſſeſſion in his breaſt, 
What is looſe love ? a tranſient guſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire. Pope. 
TRANSIENTLY, trän'-shent-ly. adv. [from 
tran/ient.] In paſſage; with a ſhort paſ- 
ſage ; not with continuance. 
touch here but 7ranfiently, without any ſtrit 
method, on ſome few of thoſe many rules of imi- 
tating nature which Ariſtotle drew from Homer. 
| Dryden. 
TRA'NSIENTNESS, trin'-sh&nt-nls. 1. / {from 
tranſient.] Shortneſs of continuance ; ſpeedy 
paſſage. | 
It were to be wiſhed that all words of this ſort, 
as they reſemble the wind in fury and impetuou- 
_ nels, ſo they might do alſo in :ragſientneſs and ſud- 
den expiration. Decay of Piety. 


Swift. 


TRANSI LIENCY, 33 1. J. 


thing. 

By unadviſed tranſdiency leaping from the effect 
to its remoteſt cauſe, we obſerve not the connection 
of more immediate cauſalities. Glanville's Scep/is. 

TRANSIT, tran'-slt. 2. /. {tranfitus, Lat.] In 
aſtronomy, the paſſing of any planet juſt 
by or under any fixt ſtar; or of the moon 
covering or moving cloſe by any other pla- 
net. Harris. 

bod bed tran-3Ish'-Un. 1. J. [tran/itio, 
at. | 

1, Removal; paſſage from one to another. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tran/tion without 


1 Trenſeted ſaints or middle ſpirits hold. 


[from 7tranji/i9, Lat.] Leap from thing to 


TRA 


| O Lord, comfort and ſuccour all tkem who in 
this tranſitory life are in trouble. Common, Prayer. 
If we love things have ſought; age is a thing 

Which we are fifty years in compaſſing: 
If tranſitory things, which ſoon decay, | 
Age muſt be lovelieſt at the lateſt day. = Denne. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from 

the preſence of God evermore, infinitely befare 
the tranſitory pleaſures of this world, Till. Serm. 


| To TRANSLA'TE, tran-Sl4't. v. a. [tranſlatus, 
Lat.] 6 

1. To tranſport; to remove. 

- Since our father is tragſlated unto the gods, our 

will is, that they that are in our realm hve quietly, 

2 Mac. Xl. 23. 

By faith Enoch was franſlated that he ſhould not 

ſee death. d HZebretus, Xi. 5. 

: Thoſe argent fields e 
Milton. 


Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare 
With that of their plantation, leſt the tree 
Tranſlaied ſhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 
ihe gods their ſhapes to winter birds tragſlate, 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden. 
To go to heaven is to be tranſlated to that king- 
dom you have longed for ; to enjoy the glories of 
eternity. | Wake. 


8 


biſhop from one ſee to another. 

Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king 
would have tragſla ted him from that poor biſhop- 
rick to a better, he refuſed, ſaying, He would not. 
forſake his poor little old wife, with whom he had 
ſo long lived. Camdin's Remains, 


3. To transfer from one to another; to con- 


2. It is particularly uſed of the removal of a 


Alter my great trau/gre/*on : | 
Favour renew'd, and add a greater ſin? Milton. 
All accuſati . ſtill is founded upon ſome law; 
for where there is no law, there can be no tranſ- 
graſion; and where there can be no tranſgreſſion, 
there ought to be no accuſation, South's Sermons. 
- 2, Offence; crime ; fault. 


ſo requite —- 


he flat tranſgreſion of a ſchoel-boy, who, be- g 

ing overjoyed with finding a bird's neſt, ſhews 

it his companion, and he ſteals it. 

—Wilt thou make a truſt a tanſ5refi-n? The 

tranſereſſion is in the ſtealer. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Teach us, ſweet madam, for our rude tranſgreſian 

Some fair excuſe. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 


trankgreſe.) Faulty ; culpable ; apt to break 
WS. be. my Rs 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, 
Adamperhaps would have ſinned without the ſug- 
geltion of Satan, and from the 7rangre/ive infir- 
mities of himſelf might have erred alone, as well 
as the angels before him. Brown, 


TransGRE'SSOR, träns-grüs“sür. 1. /. [tranſ- 
| greſſeur, Fr. from tranſgreſs.] Lawbreaker; 
violator of command; offender. 

He intended the diſcipline of the church ſhould 
de applied to the greateſt and moſt ſplendid tranſ. 
8rejers, as well as to the puniſhment of meager | 
offenders. Clarendon. 

| I go to judge ; | 
Onearth theſe thy tran / greſſortʒ but thou know'ſt 
hoever judg'd, the worſt on me muſt light 
When time ſha!l be. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
W worthy 1, ſuch title ſhould belong | 


A nei, became thy ſnare. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
TRA'NSIENT, trin'-sh&nt. adj, [tranfiens, 


momentary ; not laſting ; not durable. 
How ſoon hath thy prediction, ſeer bleſt! 


Till time ſands fix d. 2 Milton. 
ne rides poſt through a country,may,from 
| 2 new, tell how in general the parts lie. f 


What 's his fault? ; 1 


| TRANSGRE'SSIVE, träns-grès“ stv. adj. [from | 


2. {In grammar.) 


To me tranſgreſſor I who, for thee ordain'd 9 


Lat.] Soon paſt; ſoon paſſing; ſhort; | 


Meaſur'd this tra»/iens.world, the race of time, 


communication of ſubſtance, but moiſture nor. 
„ Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
As for the mutation of ſcxes, and tranſ#ion into 
one another, we cannot deny it in hares, it being 
obſervable in man. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
I have given ſome intimations of the changes 


mean the frarſitions and removes of metals and 

minerals there. Woodward, 
2. Change; made of change. | 

The ſpots are of the ſame colour throughout, 


black, and not decliniag gradually, and mixing as 
they approach, Woodward, 
You can ſcarce imagine any hero paſling from 
one ſtage of life to another with ſo eaſy a tranſition, 
and ſo laudable a behaviour. | 
As once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mould 
Thence, by a ſoft tranſition we repair 
From earthly vehicles to theſe of air, 
3. [Tranjition, Fr.] Paſſage in writing or 
converſation from one ſubject to another. 


o 
» 


Covetouſneſs was none of his faults, but deſcrib- 
ed as a veil over the true meaning of the poet, 
which was to ſatirize his prodigality and voluptu- 
ouſneſs, to which he makes a tranſition. Dryden. 

TRA'NSITIVE, trans'-It-Iv. adj, [tranſitivus, 
Lat.] . | | 
1. Having the power of paſſing. | 

One cauſe of cold is the contact of cold bodies; 
for . cold is active and tranſitive into bodies adja- 
cent, as well as heat, Bacon . Natural Hiſtory, | 

A verb & ar/itive is that which ſignifies an action, 
conceived as having an effect upon ſome object; as 
ferio terram, | ſtrike the earth. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 


tranſitory.) With ſpeedy evaneſcence ; with | 
ſhort continuance, 95 


| Tza'xsITORINESs, trin'-s}-thr-y-nis. 2. / | 
| 


{from tranſitory.) Speedy evaneſcence, 

TRA'NSITORY, tran'-sy-tur-y. adj. {[tran- 
/itoire, Fr. tramſitorius, from tranſeo, Lat.) 
Continuing but a ſhort time; ſpeedily va- 


Locke. 
„ 


nithing ' 


which happen in the interior parts of the earth, 
there being an immediate fran ſition from white to ö 


Pope. 
Pope. | 


He with tragſition ſweet new ſpeech reſumes. Milt. 


TRA'NSITORILY,tran'-sy-thr-[1-$. adv. from 


| x. Removal ; act of removing. 


vey. 

| 4 will tranſlate the kingdom from the houſe of 

Saul, and ſet up the throne of David. 2 Sam. in. IO, 
Lucian affirms the ſouls of uſurers, after their 

death, to be metempſychoſed, or tranſlated into 


to take their penny worths out of their bones and 
ſides with the cudgel and ſpur, Peacham, 

As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, 
the regimen mult be ta !ranfiate the morbifick 


Perverſe mankind! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 


4. To change. * 
One do ] perſonate of Timon's frame, 
W hom fortune with her iv'ry hand wafts to her, 
Whoſe preſent grace to preſent ſlaves and ſervants 
| Tranſlates his rivals. | 
Happy 1s your grace, 
That can fragſſate the ſtubbornneſs of fortune 
Into ſo quiet and fo ſweet a ſtyle. Shak. As you like it. 
5. Tranſlater, old Fr:] To interpret in another 
language; to change into another language 
retaining the ſenſe. | | 


liſhed right, is, I am Sir John Falſtaff's. 
| — He hath ſtudied her well, and trarflated her 
out of honeſty into Eng liſn. Shake/p. Merry Wives. 
Nor word for word too faithfully tran/ate, Ro/come 
Read this ere you tranſlate one bit . 
Of books of high renown. 
| Were it meant that in deſpite 
Of art and nature ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 
Bavius and Mzvius had been ſav'd by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tranflate, _ Duke, 
6. To explain. A low eolloguaal uſe. 
There 's matter in theſe ſighs, theſe prafound 
heaves | 5 
You mult fragſlate; tis fit we underſtand them. 
TaAxsLA“Tiox, trän-sla-shün. . J. [tranſ. 
latio, Lat. tranſlation, Fr.] 


Swift, 


88 


the bodies of aſſes, there to remain for poor men 


matter upon the extremities of the body, Arbuthnet. 


And follies are milcall'd the crimes of fate. Pepe. 


Shakeſp. Timon. | 


I can conſtrue the action of her familiar ſtile, 
and the hardeſt voice of her behaviour, to be eng- 
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His diſeaſe was an aſthma; the cavſe a me- 
taſtaſis or fragſlation of humours from his joints 
to his longs. Harvey. 
Tranſlations of morbifick matter ariſe in acute 
diſtempers. , Arbutbnot. 
2. The removal of a biſhop to another ſee. 
If part of the people be ſomewhat in the election, 
you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the 
privation of tranſlation. Bacon's War with Spain. 
The king, the next time rhe biſhop of London 
came to him, entertained him with this compel- 
lation, My lord's grace of Canterbury, you are 
very welcome; and gave order for all the neceſ- 
ſary forms for the tranſlation. Clarendon. 
3. The act of turning into another language; 
interpretation. | 
A. book of his travels hath been honoured with 
tranſlation into many languages. Brown's Vulgar Er. 
Nor ought a genius leſs than his that writ, 
Attempt tranſlation ; for tranſplanted wit 
All the defects of air and ſoil doth ſhare, 
And colder brains like colder climates are. Denham. 
4. Something made by tranſlation ; verſion. 
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which cometh nearer to the very letter of the very 
original verity. Hooler. 


latiuus, Lat.] Taken from others. 


old Fr. from tranſlate.] One that turns any 
thing into another language. hs 

A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, 

To make tranſlations and tranſlators too. Denham. 
No tranſlation our own country ever yet pro- 

- duced, hath come up to that of the Old and New 


| 
| 
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lators of the Bible were maſters of an Engliſh ſtile 
much fitter for that work than any we ſee in our 
preſent writings, the which is ewing to the ſim- 
- Plicity that runs through the whole. Swift. 
TRANSLA'TORY, trans'-14-thr-F. 1. J [from 


tranſlate.) Transferring. | 
The tran/latory is a lie that transfers the merits 


— 
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Arbuthnot, 


'TRANSLOCA'TION, trin-16-ki'-shun. 1. / 
[trans and locus, Lat.] Removal of things 
reciprocally to each other's places. 
There happened certain tranſlocations at the de- 
luge, the matter conſtituting animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances. being diſſolved, and mineral matter ſub- 
ſtituted in its place, and thereby like tranſlocation 
of metals in ſome ſprings. Woodward. 


TRANSLU'CENCY, trans-la'-s6n-sF. 1. J. [from 
* tranſlucent.) Diaphaneity ; tranſparency. 
Lumps of rock cryſtal heated. red hot, then 
quenched in fair water, exchanged their tranſlu- 
cency for whiteneſs, the ignition and extinction 
- having cracked each lump into a multitude of 
| minute bodies. Boyle on Colours. 
 TRANSLU'CENT, träns-lü“sënt. Fo 

TRANSLU'CID,. trans-I0-s|d. 5 Je 

[trans and lucens or lucidus, Lat.] Tranſ- 
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lage to the light. 
In anger the ſpir its aſcend and wax eager; which 


Where ver fountain or freſh current flow'd 
Againſt the eaſtern ray, tram ſlucent, pure, 

; With touch ztherial of heav'n's fiery rod, 

J . 
I The golden ewer a maid obſequious brings, 

_ Repleniſh'd from the cool ranſſucent ſprings. 
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the ſea; found beyond ſea. | h 
| She might have made herſelf miſtreſs of Ti- 
maurania, her next iran ſmarine neighbour. 
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TRransLa'Tive, trän-sla“-tiv. adj. [tran/- 
4 


TRaANnSLA'TOR, trän-slà't-ür. 1. /. [tran/lateur, 


—Taeſtament; and I am perſuaded, that the tran/-_ 


Of tranſlations, the better I acknowledge that | 


of a man's good action to another more deſerving. | 


ent; diaphanous; clear; giving a paſ- 


is ſeen in the eyes, becauſe they are tranſlucid. Bacen. | 


Milton. 


d Tts n | Hopes Odyſſey. 
TrA/nSMARINE, trins'-ma-ri”n, adj. Itranſ. 
marinus, Lat.] Lying on the other fide of 
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To TrRansme'w, trins-md', v. 4. [tranſmuto, 
Lat. tranſmuer, Fr.] To tranſmute; to 
transform; to metamorphoſe ; to change. 
Obſolete. | | 

When him liſt the raſcal routs appall, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmero, 
And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all. Sper/. 
TRANSMIGRANT, trans'-my-grant. adj. 
[tranſmigrans, Lat.] Paſſing into another 
country or ſtate. 

Beſides an union in ſovereignty, or a conjunc- | 
tion in pacts, there are other implicit confedera- 
tions, that of colonies or tranſmigrants towards 
their mother nation. Bacon Holy War. 
To TRA/'NSMIGRATE, trans-my-grat. v. 2. 


or country into another. 

This complexion is maintained by generation; | 
| ſo that ſtrangers contract it not, and the natives 
which !ranſmigrate omit it not without commix- 
re: ---} > Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If Pythagoras's tranſanimation were true, that 

the ſouls of men tranſmigrate into ſpecies anſwer- 

ing their former natures, ſome men muſt live 

over many ſerpents, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Their fouls may !ranſmigrate into each other. 

bg” | . Howel, 

| Regard . 

The port of Luna, ſays our learned bard; 

Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his ſoul 

The fifth within the #ranſmigrating roll. Dryden. 
TRANSMIGRA'TION, trans-my-gra'-shun. 2. /. 

[tranſmigration, Fr. from tranſmigrate. | 

Paſſage from one place or ſtate into another, 

The ſequel of the conjunction of natures in the 
perſon of Chriſt is no aboliſhment of natural pro- 
perties appertaining to either ſubſtance, no tranſi- 
tion or trarn/migration thereof out of one ſubſtance 
into another.. Hooker. 

Seeing the earth of itſelf puts forth plants with 
out ſeed; plants may well have a zran/migralion of 
ſpecies. Bacon, 

From the opinion of the metempſychoſis, or 
tranſmigration of the ſouls of men into the bodies 
of beaſts, moſt ſuitable unto their human condi- 
tion, after his death, Orpheus the muſician be- 
came a ſwan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

Eaſing their paſſage hence, for intercourſe \ 
Of tranſmigration, as their lot ſhall lead. Milion. 


— 
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One ſoul might through more bodies paſs: 
Seeing ſuch !ranſmigration there, 
She thought it not a fable here. 
Whenthou wert form'd, heav'ndida man begin, 

But the brute ſoul by chance was ſhuffled in : 

In woods and wilds thy monerchy maintain, 
Where valiant beaſts, by force and rapine, reign. 
In life's next ſcene, if tranſmigration be, 

Some bear or lion is referv'd for thee. Dryd. Aureng.. 


TRANSM1Y'SSION, trans-mlsh'-un. 2. /. [tran/- | 
miſſion, tranſin iſſus, Lat.] The act of ſending | 
from one place to another, or from one 
perſon to another. ; | | 

If there were any ſuch notable tran/mi/jion of a 
colony hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of | 
Spain would not have omitted ſo memorable a 
thing. 

Operations by tranſmi//ion of ſpirits is one of the 

higheſt ſecrets in nature. Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 

In the ?ranſmifjion of the ſea- water into the pits, 

the water riſeth; but in the !ran/ſmifjion of the wa- 
ter through the veſſels, it falleth. Bacon. 

Theſe move ſwiftly; but then they require a 


Denham. 


| 


— 


eaſily ſtopped. | | 

The uvea has a muſculous power, and can di- 
late and contract that round hole in it called the 
pupil, for the better moderating the tr an/miſſion of 
light. | ; More. 
Languages of countries are loſt by franſmiſſion 
of colonies of a different language. 


Heel Focal Foreſt. 


tranſmigro, Lat.) To paſs from one place | 


Twas taught by wife Pythagoras, 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


inter magnalia nature, for the tranſmutation of ſpeci 


medium well diſpoſed, and their tranſmiſſion is | 


Bacon. 


L 


Hale, Origin of Manlind. 
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This enquiry will be of uſe, as a 
very of che tranſmiſſion of the Enziſh Tos diſco. 
Scotland. * 
Their reflexion or franſin i con depends on wy 
conſtitution of the air and water behind the laf 
and not the ſtriking of the rays upon the , = , 
the glaſs. exten”; * 
TrAxSMI'SSIVE, träns-mis-slv. adi. fron 
tranſmiſſus, Lat.] Tranſmitted ; derive 
from one to another. | 
And ſtill the fire inculcates to his ſon 


WS into 


TrenſmiJive leſions of the king's renown. Pris 
Itſelt a ſun; it with {rarſmiſſive light 
Enlivens worlds deny'd to human fight, pf 


- Then * Greece with ſtreaming eyes wollt 
raiſe a 
Hiſtorick marbles to record his praiſe; 
His praiſe eternal, on the faithful ſtone, 
Had with franſim ve honour grac'd his ſon, Pig. 
To TRANSMIT, trans'-mit, wv. a. [tranſmit 
Lat. tranſmettre, Fr.] To ſend from oo 
perſon or place to another, 
By means of writing, former ages trar/mit the 
memorials of ancicnt times and things to poſterity, 
Hal, 
He ſent orders to his friend in Spain to fel] " 
eſtate, and ?ran/mit the money to him. Adi. 
Thus flouriſh'd love, and beauty reign' d in flzte 
Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory's date: 
Paſt is the gallantry, the fame remains, 
Tranſmiticd ſafe in Dryden's lofty ſcenes. Grantil}, 
Shine forth, ye planets, with diſtinguiſh'd light; 
Again tranſmit your friendly beams to earth, 
As when Britannia joy'd for Anna's birth. Prix, 
TRANSMITTAL, trans-mlit'-tel. z. / {from 
tranſmit.) The act of tranſmitting; tranſ. 


any authority. 
Beſides the trarſmittal to England of two thirds 
of the revenues of Ireland, they make our country 
a receptacle for their ſupernumerary pretenders 
to offices. | | 
TRANSMITTER, träns-mit“ tir. z. /. [from 
tranſmit.) One that tranſmits. 
TRANSMU'TABLE, trans-mU'-tebl. adj, [tranſ- 
muuble, Fr. from tranſmute.] Capable of 
change ; poſhble tobe changed into another 
nature or tubſtance. i 
It is no eaſy matter to demonſtrate that air is 0 
much as convertible into water; how franſnulali: 
it is unto fleſh may be of deeper doubt. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errur:, 
The fluids and ſolids of an animal body are czfily 
tranſmutable into one another, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


TRANSMU'TABLY, trins-m'-teb-ly. adv. | 


from tranſmute.] With capacity of being 
changed into another ſubſtance or nature. 
TRANSMUTA'TION, trans-mt-ta'-shun, »,/. 
[tranſmutation, Fr, tranſmutatio, from trat/- 
muto, Lat.] . | 
1, Change into another nature or ſubſtance, 


The great aim of alchemy is the tranſmu · 


tation of baſe metals into gold. 

Am not I old Sly's ſon, by birth a pedlar, by 
education a card-maker, by tranſmutation a beat 
herd ? | . 5 Shakp. 

The #ranſmutation of plants one into another, 


is, in the vulgar philoſophy, pronounced impo 
ſible; but ſeeing there appear ſome manifeſt in- 
ſtances of it, the opinion of impoſſibility is to be 
rejected, and the means thereof to be _—_ 
| 1 
The converſion into a body merely new, and 
which was not before, as filver to gold, or 9 
to copper, is better called, for diſtinction ſake, 
_ tranſmutation. : | _ 
The changing. of bodies into light, and 15 
into bodies, is very conformable to the courſe 
nature, which ſeems delighted with tranſmulaii 
Water, which is a very fluid taſteleſs f. Ho 
changes by heat into vapour, which. is a ſorto 4 


# .*- 


Swift, | 


4 | ; | TH - .” 


and.by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, | The ſides tranſpierc d return a rattling ſound, Rivers from one end of the world to the other, 


3-446. fuſible ſtone; and this ſtone returns into And groans of Greeks inclos'd came iſſuing through | which, among other uſes, were made to tranſport 
- by heat, and water returns into vapour by. the wound, Dryden's ZEneid, men. Raleigh, 

4 7 1 2 Newton. | TRANSPIRA'TION, trin-spy-ri'-shin. n. J. A ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 4 
The ſuppoſed change of worms into flies is no | [zran/piration, Fr.) Emiſſion in vapour. Torn from Pilorus. Re Milton. 
real tronſmutation ; but moſt of thoſe members, | That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the | Cæſar found the ſeas betwixt France and Bri- 
hich at laſt become viſible to the eye, are exiſtent | tranſpiration of air, will carry farther, and pierce tain ſo ill furniſhed with veſſels, that he was fairs 
arthe beginning, artificially complicated together. deeper, my experience cannot diſcern, | to make ſhips to tranſport his army. Heylyn. 
| 5 : = | Bentley's Sermons, Brown's FVulgar Errours. k In cone pra of a ſtate, the he Ot. 
„ Rh + wn 5 The tranſpiration of the obſtructed fluids is | Mus fragſported all the remaining wiſdom and vir- 
2. ee e eee mutations of imagined 1 one of the ways that an inflam- tue of his country into the ſanctuary of peace and 
owners I ee, | rr Nsrr g. / N 37 2 To 0 into baniſhment as a oa 

: / . , . 
To TRANSMU'TE, trans- mut. v. n. [tranſ- To i ppt RE, rin ns _ oO L. oh, 0 We return after being trauſported, and are ten 
„te, Lat. tranſinuer, Fr.) To change | Pie, Lat. tranſpirer, Fr.] To emit in vapour. 


times greater rogues than beſore. Swift, 


/ 7 7 - 
from one nature or ſubſtance fo another. To TRANSPLRE, trän-spfr. w. u. [tranſpirer, 3. To ſentence as a felon to-baniſhment, 


- Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was Fr.] f 


meant 2 golden book of parchment, which is of | 1. To be emitted by inſenſible vapour. W . ee 
ſheep's-ſkin, and therefore called golden, becauſe | The nuts freſh got are full of a ſoft pulpy mat- Thither where more dar, oil. and you ſlander 
it was taught therein how other metals might ter, which in time #ranſpires and paſſes through The ein of thy ave # hace bn an Shakeſp 
be tranſmuted. Raleigh, the ſhell. ; Woodward, They laugh as if tranſper od with brace 85 
That metals may be tranſmuted one into another, | 2. To eſcape from ſecrecy to notice: a ſenſe Of paſiion | > Milton" 
lam not une * - p14 f 1 5 > 4 "re x Rs from France, without ne- | . 3 5 525 tranſported by the bh of 
þ 7 m « 5 ” 0 ho en Alon. ; | „ 


: If an ally not immediately concerned contribute 
Tea/ns0M, trän-süm. 1. / [tranſenna, Lat.) and place.] To remove; to put into a new more than the principal party, he ought to have 
9 * . . - 


; place. _— 5 | his ſhare in what is conquered ; or, if his roman- 
I. 7A e rams of It was tranſplaced from the left fide of the | tick diſpoſition pap? him ſo far as to expect 
2. Amon : | 


: Vatican unto a more eminent place. | little or nothing, they ſhould make it up in dig- 
an inftrament called a croſs ſtaff, being a Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. veg En e 


1 1 f | nity. ; Sui 2 
piece of wood fixed Os with a mo | To TRANSPLANT, träns- plant. v. a, {trans | S. To put into ecſtaſy ; to raviſh with = 
ſocket upon which it flides. Bauch: and planto, Lat. tranſplanter, Fr.] lure.” | 3 5 = 
TRANSPA/RENCYS, trins-pY-ren-3y. n. ſ. Itranſ. 1. To remove and plant in a new place. -- | Here tranſported I behold, tranſported touch. Milt. 
parence, Fr. from tranſparent.) Clearnels ; The nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſle, * Thoſe on whom Chriſt beſtowed miraculous 
diaphaneity ; tranſlucence; power of tranſ=- | With early hope and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. Neſcom.] eures were ſo tranſported with them, that their 


mitting light. . * | | |  Salopian acres flouriſh with a growth ' gratitude ſupplanted their obedience. Dec. of Piety, | 
A A poet of another nation would not have dwelt | Peculiar, ſtil'd the Ottley ; be thou firſt. TRANSPORT, träns-pört. . J. [tranſports | 
— ſo long upon the clearneſs and #ranſparency of the | This apple to tranſplant. Phillips. F Fr. from the verb.) b | 
| ffream; but in Italy one ſeldom ſees a river that 2. To remove and ſettle. — t. Tranſportation ; carriage 3 conveyance. 
is extremely bright and limpid, moſt of them If any tranſplant themſelves into plantations | The Romans neglected their maritime affairs; 
being muddy: Addiſon. abroad, who are ſchiſmaticks or outlaws, ſuch are] for they ſtipulated with the Carthaginians to fur- 


Another cauſe is the greater tranſparency of the | not fit to lay the foundation of a new colony. ni then widh hips for „ 
veſſels, occaſioned by the thinneſs and delicacy of | - | 
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| | Bacon s Advice ts Villiers, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

their coats. Arbuthnot, z. To remove. 5 2. A veſſel of carriage; particularly a veſſel 
TRANSPARENT, trins-pi'-rEnt. adj. [tran/- Of light the greater part he took in which ſoldiers are conveyed. | 
parent, Fr. trans and appareo, Lat.] Pervious Tranſplanted from her cloudy ſhrine, and plac'd Nor dares his tranſport veſſel croſs the waves, 1 
to the light; clear; pellucid; diaphanous; | In the ſun's orb. 1 Milton, | With ſuchwhoſe bones are not compos'd in graves. 1 
tranſlucent; not opaque. | He proſpered at the rate of his own wiſhes, 5 «: Dryden. 7% 
Nor ſhines the ſtlver moon one half ſo bright, being tranſplanted out of his cold barren dioceſe of | Some ſp 855 of the men of war only, and others 6 it 

Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep, Saint David's into a warmer climate, Clarendon, | added the 17 anjports., A  Arbuthnot on Coins. 7 

A s doth thy face through tears of mine give light: | TRANSPLANTA'TION, träns-plän-tä-shün. n./. 3. Rapture; Ay. | = 
Thou ſhin'{ in every tear that I do weep. Shate/p, "IF 


[tranſplantation Fr.] > A truly piohs duns receives a temporal bleſſing 
Wait upon him with whom yon ſpeak with your | x, The act of tranſplanting or removing to | wah gratitude, f fp ual one with coſtaſy aps 
eye; for there be many wiſe men that have ſecret another ſoil. - E - | F*ranſpert.": | *-- G22 3 South. 
hearts and tranſparent countenances. Bacon 4 Eſſays. It is confeſſed, that love changed often doth 4 A felon ſentenced to exile. 1 * . 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, nothing; nay, it is nothing; for love, where it TRANSPO'RTANCE, träns-pd'r-tèng. 2, from 
As through a cryſtal cafe the figur d hours are ſeen; is kept fixed to its firſt object, though it burn not, tranſport.] Conveyance; carriage; moval. 
And heav'n did this tranſparent veil provide, yet it warms and cheriſhes, ſo as it needs no tranſ- ; O, be thou my Charon, N 
Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. | 


plantation, or change of ſoil, to make it fruitful. Apd give me ſwift tran/portance to thoſe fields, 
Her boſom appeared all of chryſtal, and ſo 5 V 


Suclling. Where I may wallow in the lily beds 28 

wonderfully zranſparent, that I ſaw every thought 2. Conveyance from one to another. Propos'd for the deſerver ! Shateſp.Tro. and:Crefſida, 

bs mn her heart. „„ 5 Addiſon. What noiſe have we had for ſome years about TRANSPORTA'TION, trans-por-ta'-: nan. 7. f 

* | Tr anſparent forms, too fine for mortal ſight, tranſplantation of diſeaſes, and transfuſion of blood! (from ./ ſport.] | 88 

| Their fluid bodies half-diffoly'd in light. Pope. | | 6 Baler. | 1. Conveyance ; carriage. | | 

1 Tzansercvors, träns-plk-ü-Us. adj. [trans z. Removal of men from one country toanother. Cottington and Porter had been ſent before to- 

a | and /pecio, Lat.] Tranſparent ; pervious ' Moſt of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the ca- provide a ye! 2] for their tranſportation. Wotton. 

4 to the fight. 5 | lamities of forcible tranſplantations, being either | 2+ Tranſmiſſion or conveyance. 

2 What if that light, _ | | overwhelmed by new colonies that fell upon them, | Some were not ſo ſolicitous to provide againſt 

£ Sent from her through the wide tranſpicuous air, or driven, as one wave is driven by another, to the plague, as to know whether we had it from 

* To the terreſtrial moon be as a tar? Milton, ſeek new ſeats, having loſt their own. Raleigh. the malignity of our own air, or by tranſportation. _ 

de Now thy wine's zranſpicuous, purg'd from all This appears a replication to what Menelaus |o © : = Dryden. 

ö Its earthy groſs, yet let it feed awhile had offered concerning the traꝝſplantation of Ulyſſes 3. Baniſhment for felony. be.” 

of On the fat refuſe. | | Phillips, | to Sparta. Broome | 4+ Eeſtatic violence of paſſion. cet 

os Tanseek, trins-ptrs'. v. 1. [tranſ- TRAN SPLA NXT ER, trans-plant'-ar. 2. /. [from | All pleaſures that affect the body muſt needs 

7 | percer, Fr. a EY | is OW Back | weary, becauſe they tranſport, and all tranſporta- 
take Lan and pierce.) To penetrate; tranſplant.) One that tranſplants tion is a violence; and no violence can be laſt 

" o make way through; to permeate. To TRANSPO'RT, trins-p0'rt. v. a. [trans and i 1 


Amind,which through each art infus'd doth paſs | 7 
Faſhions and works, and wholly doth 8 8 eee 


; bs 1age lace to place, 
All this great body of the udiverfe. Raleigh. t. To convey by carriage from place to place 


but determines upon the falling of the ſpirits. © oth, 
TRANSPORTER, trans- pò'rt-ür. 2. / [from 


4 


I hither to tranſport the ridings, Shakeſp 1 Cs 1 Ao | 

Hi \ came hither to tranſport the ridings, akeſþ. \ wilchar "4 | % 
e. 1 hich, hiſſing as it few, Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund? might not you nefit. by dipatching, n 2 
Vol. II 8 N. XXII planksof jointed wood; | Tranſport her purpoſes by word? Shateſp. | tran 5, | 4 Ag RE: OM 
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| 1. To put each in the place of other. 


1. The act of putting one thing in the place 


i lie ve, ſaid ſhe; for he ſwore a thing to me on Mon- 


TRA 


TxAansro'sat, trins-p&'-2H. n. , (from 
tranſpoſe. The act of putting things in each 


- other's place. | Savift. 
70 TRANSPO'SE, trins-p0'z. v. a. [tranſ- 
* poſer, Fr. tranſpofitum, Lat. 


The letters of Elizabetha regina tranſpsſed thus, 

Anglis Hera, bedfti, ſignify, O England's ſove- 

' reign! thou haſt made us happy. Camden's Rem. | 
Tranſpoſe the propoſitions, making the medius 


terminus the predicate of the firſt, andthe ſubzect | 


of the ſecond. Locke. 


2. To put out of place, 
That which you are my thoughts cannot tranſþo/e ; 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell. 
Shaleſp. 


TxAxsrost'riox, träns-pö-zish'-ùun. 1. . 


tranſpgſition, Fr. from tranſpoſe. | 


of another. | 
2, The ſtate of being put out of one place into 
another, | | 5 | 
The common centre of gravity in the terraque- 
. ous globe is ſteady, and not liable to any acciden- 
tal tranſpoſition, nor hath it ever ſhifted, its 2 
. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


To TRANSSHA'PE, trins-shi'p. wv. a. (trans | 
and /hape.] To transform; to bring into 


another ſhape. 


Il tell thee how Beatrice prais'd thy wit: Iſaid 


thou hadſt a fine wit; right, ſaid ſhe, a fine little 
one: nay, ſaid I, he hath the tongues ; that I be- 


day night, which he forſwore on Tueſday morn- 
ing; there's a double tongue: thus did ſhe un- 


| '» Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 


7, TRANSUBSTA'NTIA'TE, trän- sub- 
st4n'-shit. v. a. [tranſulſtantier, Fr.] To 
change to another ſubſtance. 8 
O ſelf-traitor, I do bring 1 
The ſpider love, which !ranſubftantiates all, 
And can convert manna to gall. 
Nor ſeemingly, but with keen diſpatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat | 
To trumſubſtantiate; what redounds, tranſpires 
Through ſpirits with eaſe. Milton. 


TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION, trän-süb-stän-sha“ 
shün. . /. Itranſubſtantiation, Fr.] A mi- 
raculous operation believed in the Romiſh 

church, in which the elements of the 
euchariſt are ſuppoſed to be changed into 
- the real body and blood of Chriſt. | 
How is a Romaniſt prepared cafily to ſwallow, 
not only againſt all probability, but even the clear 
evidence of his ſenſes, the doctrine of tranſubſian- 
tiation? 8 RPE Locle. 
TRANsU DA“ Trox, trän-shü-dà“-shün. 2. /, 
from tranſude.) The act of paſſing in 
ſweat, or perſpirable vapour, through any 
integument. | 
The drops proceeded not from the rranſudation 
of the liquors within the glaſs. Boyle. 

Wo TRANSU DE, trän-sh& d. v. 2. [trans 
and ſudo, Lat.] To paſs through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be tranſmitted through- 
out the body before the maturation of an apoſthem, 
nor after, unleſs the humour break ; becauſe they 
cannot tranſude through the bag of an apoſthem. _ 

K Harvey on Conſumptions, 

#TrAnsvVE'RSAL, trins-ver'-$01.-adj. [tranſ- 
verſal. Fr. trans and verſalis, Lat.] Running 
eroſſwiſe. ee | 
An aſcending line, direct, as from ſon to father, 
or grandfather, is not admitted by ths law of 

England; or in the tranſverſal line, as to the uncle 
or aunt, great- uncle or great-aunt. Hale. 

FTrAnSvERSALLY, träns-WMi'-sél- J. adv. 

from tranſberſal.] In a croſs direction. 
There are divers ſubtile enquiries and demon- 


Donne - 


and like a fox catched in a trap. Taylor's Holy Liv. 


+ 


frations concerning the ſeveral proportions of 


Fe 


| 


and /umo, Lat.] The act of taking from one 


5 
anti £Q. 


TRA 
ſwiftneſs and diſtance in an arrow ſhot vertically, 
horizontally, or franſverſally. Wilkins. 
To TRANSVE'RSE, trins-vers', v., a. [tranſ- 
wer/us, Lat.] To change; to overturn. 
Nothing can be believed to be religion by any 
people, but what they think to be divine; -that 
is, fent immediately from God: and they can 
think nothing to be ſo, that is in the power of | 
man to alter or tranſverſe Lefty. 
TRANSVERSE, trins-vers'. adj. [tranſver- | 
ſus, Lat.] Being in a croſs direction. 
His violent touch | 
Fled and purſn'd tranſverſe the reſonant fague. Mili. 
Part in ſtrait lines, part in tranſverſe are found, 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round; 
The entrails theſe embrace in ſpiral ſtrings, 
Thoſe claſp th' arterial tubes in tender rings. 
Blackmore. 
What natural agent could impel them fo 
ſtrongly with a rranſverſe fide blow againſt that 
tremendous weight: and rapidity, when whole 
worlds are a falling? Bentley's Sermons. 


TRANSVE'RSELY, trins-v6rs'-lf. adv. [from 
tranſverſe.) In a croſs direction. 


At Stonehenge the ſtones he tranſverſely upon 


each other. Still ing fleet. 
In all the fibres of an animal there is a contrac- 
tile power; for if a fibre be cut tranſverſely, both 

the ends ſhrink, and make the wound gape. 
Arvuthnot on Aliments, 


TrAnsU'MPTION, trän-süm“-shün 1. , [trans 


4 place to another. 
TRA'NTERS, tran'-thrs, 1. /. Men who carry 
fiſh from the ſeacoaſts to ſell in the inland 


TRAP, trap”. u. /. [znappe, Sax. trape, Fr. 
7 Ital.] | 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin. 
Die asthou ſhouldeſt, but donot dic impatiently, 


The trap ſprings, and catches the ape by the 
fingers, „ L” Eftrange. 

2. An ambuſh ; a ſtratagem to betray or catch 
unawares. | 1 Ty * 
And lurking cloſely, in await now lay, 


How he might any in his trap betray, Spenſer. 
| God and your majeſty | 

Protect mine innocence, or 1 fall into 

The trap is laid for me. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 


They continually laid #raps to enſnare him, and 
made ſinĩſter interpretations of all the good he did. 
| | Calamy. 

He feems a rap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leſſon for the day. Dryden. 
3. 4 ; play at which a ball is driven with a 
ick. 8 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rock 
at ſpan-farthing. Locke on Education. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, | 
From nine-pans, coits, and from frap- ball abſtains. 
| King, 
To. TRAP, trap', v. a. [xnappan, Sax. ] | 
1. To enſnare; to catch by a ſnare or am- 
buſh; to take by ſtratagem. — * 
My brain, more buſy than the lab'ring ſpider, 
Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies. Shak. 
If you require my deeds, with ambuſh'd arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir d with falſe alarms. Dryd. 
2. [Sce 7. rapping.) To adorn ; to decorate. 
5 The ſteed that bore him | 
Was trafp'd with poliſh'd ſteel, all ſhining bright, 
And cover'd with th' achievements of the knight. 
20s AY V | Spenſer, 
To ſpoil the dead of weed is ſacrilege: 
But leave theſe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearſe, 
,--. Reed: | Spenſer. 
Lord Lucius preſented to you four milk-white 
horſes trap? in ſilver. Shateſp. Timon of Athens. 


and trap his tomb black | 


TR A 
TrAaeno'on, trip'-dor. 1. /. trap and 4 

A door opening and ſhutting unexpetey” 

- The arteries Which carry fron: the heart 10 6 
| ſeveral parts have valves which open outwar ha 
trepdoors, and give the blood a free paſſage : g . 
the veins, which bring it back to the heart 8 
valves and trapdoors which open inward-, : 
give way unto the blood to run into the bannt 5 
To TRAPE, trip. v. a. [commonly ws 
To traipfe : probably of the fame orig.” 
with 4rab.j To run idly and lluttichly about 
It is uſed only of women. ; 
TRAPES, tra'pz. n. J. ] ſuppoſe from traps, 
An idle flatternly woman. 5 

le ſound the ſullen ape. 

Poſſeſt wich th' devil, worms, and claps. Hu 
From door to door I 'd fooner whine and hes 
Than marry ſuch a grapes. Gay's What dq ye call i 
Since full each other itation of renown, - 

Who would not be the greatelt frapes in town! 


1 
have 


; Young 
TRAPE'Z1UmM, tri-pe'-zhim. n. .. Crgart'; 
trapeſe, Fr.] A quadrilateral figure, whoſe 
four ſides are not equal, and none of it; 
ſides parallel. | Diz 
Two of the lateral zrapezia are as broad. ogy, 
TRAPEZO'1D, tra-pe'-zoid. 2. h. [rg and 
1 .; trapeſvide, Fr.] An irregular figure, 
whoſe four ſides are not parallel. Dick 
TRAPPIN Gs, trap'-pingz n. . [This word 
Mingſbeau derives from drap, French, cloth. 

t. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle, 

Capariſons and ſteeds, 

Baſes and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 

At jouſt and tournament, Milt, 


3 Bailey, 2. Ornaments; dreſs; embelliſhments; ex. 


ternal, ſuperficial, and trifling decoration; 
| Theſe indeed fe2m, 
But, 1 have that within which paſſeth ſhew; _ 
Theſe but the zrappirgs and the ſuits of woe, a1. 
He has fair words, Fich trappings, and large pro- 
miſes; but works only for his maſter L Eran, 
The points of honqur poets may produce, 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not uſe. Did. 
Such pageantry be to the people ſhown; 
There boaſt thy horſe's trappings, and thy own, 
| Dryden, 
| Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no ?rappings of fictitious fame. Dryden, 
In ſhips decay'd no mariner confides, 
Lur'd by the gilded ſtern and painted ſides; 
Yet, at a ball, unthinking fools delight 
In the gay treppings of a birth-day night. Sift, 
TRA'PSTICK, trap'-$tik. z. /. [trap and flick] 
A 5 with which boys drive a wooden 
A fookſh ſwoop between a couple of thick 
bandy legs and two long 7rap/ticis that had no 


calfs, |  Spettater, 
TRASH, trash'. 2. ſc [tros, Iſland. druſen, 
Germ.) „ 


1. Any thing worthleſs; droſs; dregs. 
Lay hands upan theſe traitors, and their tro, 
Shabſp 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee! 
Let it alone, thou fool, it is but traſh. Shak/ſþ. 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals 74e; tis ſomething, 
nothing ; - 
"Twas mine, 'tishis, and has been ſlave to thouſands, 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. Shakeſp, Ottelhn 
More than ten Hollenſheds, or Halls, or Stowe 
Of trivial houſhold 27% he knows; he Knows 
When the qucen frown'd or ſmil'd. Due 
The collectors only conſider, the greater fame 
a writer is in poſſeſſion of, the more 274, be me 
bear to have tacked to him. wiſh 
' Weak fooliſh man! will heav'n reward us there 


| | | ? 
With the fame 774 mad mortals with for 7 


Steeds with ſcarlet trap d. | * Cowley. 


' 


£ | 23 


, TRA 


A worthleſs perſon- 
LE, Ln har faſpedt this traſh 
| o be a party in this injury. Sbaleſp. Othello 
irls in the green ſickneſs. 
DF that inſtead of traſb thou dſt taken ſteel ! i 
| | | Gart 


70 TRASH» trish'. v, a. 


| o lop; to crop. a 
% a once perfected how to grant ſuits, 


To traſb for overtopping. 
3. To cruſh ; to humble. 


ſuch as becomes an ingenuous people. 


TaAsRx, trash'-F. adj. (from tra/h.) Worth- 
jeſs; vile; uſeleſs, 


that tro/by ſtuff, whoſe glittering deceived him in 

the action. Dryden. 
7, TRA vAIL, trav'-Al. v. . [travailler, Fr.] 
1. To labour; to toil. 


childbirth. | | 
I travail not, nor bring forth children. 
85 | NMuaiab, xxiii. 4. 
She being with child cried, ?ravailing in birth, 
and pained to be delivered. Revelations, xil. 2. 
His heart is in continual labour; it !ravaz!; 
with the obligation, and is in pangs till it be de- 


- 
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tire. | | 3 
As if all theſe troubles had not been ſufficient 
to travail the realm, a great diviſion fell among 
the nobility. | Hayward. 
A gleam of light turn'd thitherward in haſte 
Bis travell'd ſteps. . „ . 
Tas vai, träv-Al. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Labour; toil ; fatigue. a 


travail, | | Hooker. 
Such impotetit perſons as are unable for ſtrong 


their paſture, > 
2. Labour in childbirth. 
In the time of her travail twins were in her. 

| | Geneſis, xxxviii. 

To procure eaſy travails of women, the inten- 
tion is to bring down the child, but not too faſt, 

| Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

| TxAve, TrA'veL,or TRA'VISE, tra'v, trav'-il, 

or tra'-viz. n. ſ. A wooden frame for ſhoe- 

ing unruly horſes, Ainſworth, 

To TrA'VEL, trav'-Il. v. n. [This word is 


8 per cr. 


trevail, and to differ only as particular from 
general : in ſome writers the word is writ- 
ten alike in all its ſenfes; but it is more 


travel for journey.) 


well as land, though ſometimes we diſtin- 


to the ſea. | 
+ . Prvewatch'd and travell'd hard; 

Some time 1 ſhall ſleep out; the reſt I'll whiſtle, 
— Tang.” 7 7 8 
Inthe foreſt ſhall ye 1 ravelli 5 

Raies of Dedanim. r 
Raphael deign'd to travel with Tobias. Milton, 

Fain wou d I iravel to ſome foreign ſhore, 
do might I to myſelf myſelf reſtore. Dryden. 
others believed he was an Egyptian from his 


latter improper for food, frequently eaten 


| 1 believe that the original fignification of 
traſh is the loppings of trees, from the verb. | 


How to deny them; whom t advance, and whom 


Shakeſp. Tempe? 


Not ſnch as was fit to be impoſed on hard- 
hearted Jews, to encumber and 2 them, but | 


Hammond's Practical Catechiſm, 


A. judicious reader will diſcover in his cloſet 


3, To be in labour; to ſpffer the pains. of 


South" s- Sermons: 
To TA VvAIL, trav'-al. v. a. To haraſs; to 


As every thing of price, ſo this doth require 


travail, are yet able to drive cattle to and fro to | 


generally ſuppoſed originally the ſame with 


convenient to write travail for labour, and 
2: To make journeys: it is uſed for ſea as | 


guiſh an vozage, a word appropriated | 


Brown's Hulgar Errours. 


Tfaiab, Xxi. 13. 


TRA 


| 2. To paſs; to go; to move. 


By th' clock tis day | 

. And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp. 
| | Shakeſp. 
Time travels in divers paces with divers per- 
| ſons: I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who 
; time trots withal. - Shakeſp. 
Thus flying eaſt and welt, and north, and ſouth, | 

| News travell'd with increaſe from mouth to 
mourh. Pope. 


3. To make journeys of curioſity. 

Nothing teads ſo much to enlarge the mind as 
travelling, that is, making a viſit to other towns, 
cities, or countries, beſide thoſe in which we were 
born and educated. 
4. To labour; to toil, This ſhould be rather 

travail. | 
If we labour to maintain truth and reaſon, let 
rot any think that we travel about a matter not 


* 


| 


2. To force to journey. | 
There ate other privileges granted unto moſt of 

the corporations, that they ſhall not be charged | 
with garriſons, and they ſhall not be traveled | 


forth of their own franchiſes. Spenſer. | 
TRAVEL, traiv'-ll. u. /. (travail, Fr. from the 
noun.] | 
1. Journey; act of paſſing from place to place. 
5 Love had cut him: ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 


Yo atts. | 


needful. Hooker. | 
To TRAVEL, trav/-ll. v. a. | | 
t. To paſs; to journey over. 
Thither to arrive, 
I travel this profound. Milton. 


1 A 


A little eaſe to theſe my torments give, 
Before I go where all in ſilence mourn, _ 
From whoſe dark ſhores no travelers return. 
5 Sandhs. 
This was a common opinion among the Gen- 
tiles, that the gods ſometimes aſſumed human 
ſhape, and converſcd upon earth with ſtrangers 
and travellers. Bentley's Sermons» 
If a poor traveller tells her, that he has neicher 
ſtrength, not food, nor money left, ſhe never hids 
him go to the place from whence he came, Law. 


2. One who viſits foreign countries. | 
Farewell, monſieur traveller; look you liſp and 
wear ſtrange ſuits, and diſable all the benefits of 
your own country. © Sbaleſp. 
Theſe iravailers for cloaths, or for a meale, 
At all adventures, any lye will tell. Chapman. 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more 
by the eye, than he that ſtayeth at home can by 
relation of the traveller. Bacon's Nero Atlantis, 
They are zravellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 
country, we ſhould therefore not miſlead them. 
: Locke, 
TRA'VELTAINTED, träv“-Il-tà'nt-Id. adj. Itra- 
vel and tainted.) Haraſſed; fatigued with 
travel. 5 11 
I have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts a 
and here traveltainted as I am, have, in my pure 
and immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville. 
Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


TRA'VERS, trav'-ers, adv. [Fr.] Athwart 
acroſs. Not uſed. | 


He ſwears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 


——Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
His travels ended at his country-ſeat. Dryden. 
Mingled ſend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treaſures 
Which thy eaſtern travel views. 


2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. 

Let him ſpend his time no more at homg, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, | 
In having known no travel in his youth. Shake/p. 

Travel in the younger fort is a part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience. Bacon s Eſays. 
In my travels I had been near their ſetting out 

in Theſſaly, and at the place of their landing in 
Carmola, = X Brown's Travels. 
A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, 
grows as fond of arbitrary power, to which he 


Prior. 


— 


he has been born and bred. Addiſon. 
3. Labour; toil, This ſhould be travail: as 
in Daniel. | | 
He wars with a retiring enemy, 5 
With much more travail than with victory. Daniel. 
What think'ſt thou of our empire now, though | 
earn d 5 | 
With travel difficult? Milton. 
4. Labour in childhirth. This ſenſe belongs 
rather to tyavail. | 
Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 
The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and travel 
to requite. Dryden 's Virgil. 
t 5. Travels. Account of occurrences and ob- 
ſcrvations of a journey into foreign parts. 
A book of his travels hath been honoured with 
the tranſlation of many languages. 


—_— N 


—— 
. 


1 


Hiſtories engage the ſoul by ſenſible occur- 
rences; as alſo voyages, travels, and accounts of | 
countries. Watts. 
TRATVELLER, traiv'-Il-ar. 2. /. Ltravailleur, 
Fr. from travel. | 
1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 
I. he weary traveller wand'ring that way, 
| Therein did often quench his thirſty heat, Spenſer. | 
| At the olive roote | 


They drew them then in heape, moſt far from foote | 


4. 


* hath been uſed, as of barren countries, in which |, 


To TrRa'vERSE, triv'-brs. w, a. 


Our ſufferance vainly. Shakefp. 


* 


7 z frav-crs. 
Croſſwiſe; athwart. 

Bring water from ſome hanging grounds in 
long furrows ; and from thoſe drawing it traver/e 
to ſpread. 25 | 8 

The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſe. Hay rv. 


TRA'veRsE, tra-ver's. prep. Through croſl- 
wile, 


adv, ld travers, Fr.] 


: He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 
The whole battalion views their order due. Miltons 


TRA'VERSE, trav'-ers, adj, [tranfverſus, Lat. 
traverſe, Fr.] Lying acrofs; lying athwart. 
The paths cut with #raver/e trenches much en- 
cumbered the carriages until the pioneers levelled 
them. Hayward, 
Oak being ſtrong in all poſitions, may be 
_ truſted in croſs and traverſe work for ſummers, 


Wetton's Arcbitecture, 


| TRAVERSE, trav'-ers. n, /. 


I. Any thing laid or built croſs. 

The Tirſan cometh with all his generation; and 
if there be a mother from whom the whole lineage 
deſcended, there is a traverſe placed in a loft where 
ſhe ſitteth. | 8 = _ Bacon, 
2. Something that thwarts, croſſes, or ob- 

ſtructs; croſs accident; thwarting obſtacle. 
This is a ſenſe rather French than Engliſh. .; 
A jult and lively picture of human nature in its 
actions, paſſions, and traverſes of fortune. Dryden. 
He ſees no defect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied 
that he ſhould have carried on his deſigns well 
enough, had it not been for unlucky traverſes not 
in his power. Tocle. 


2 | [traverſer,. 
Fr. It was anciently accented on che la 
ſyllable.) | 5 ud 


* 


1. To croſs; to lay ath wart. 


| _— and ſack: 
As flept within the ſhadow of your power, . 
Have wander'd with our travenſi arms, andbreath'g 


Timon of Athens. 
The parts ſhould be often traverſed 2. croſled f 
by the flowing of the folds which looſely encom- 
paſs them, without ſitting too ſtraight. 


N of 28 proves at 22 . 


4 


| Of any traveller. 


Chapman, | ; 


Dryden, Dufreſnoy, 
3 T * — 5 33 As 72 


quite travers, athwart the heart of his lover. Sa. 


without cities, ſchools, houſes, garments, coin; but 


Wilkins. _ | virtues of treacle, without knowing the nature of 
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TRE 


2. Tocroſs by way of oppoſition to thwart | 


with obſtacles. 2 | 
This treatiſe has, ſince the firſt conception there- 
of, been often traver/zd with other thoughts. 
: "IN tt | « Wotton. 
John Bull thought himſelf now of age to look 
after his own affairs; Frog reſolved to traver/- this 
new project, and to make him uneaſy in his own 
family. Arbutbnot. 
3. To oppoſe; to croſs by an objection. A 
law term. ; 8 764 
"You ſave th* expence of long litigious laws, 
Where ſuits are travers d, and ſo little won, 
© That he who conquers is but laſt undone. Dryden. 
Without a good ill in hiſtory, and a new geo- 
graphy to underſtand him aright, one may loſe 
himſelf in traverſing the decree, 
. | | Baker's Refleftions on Learning. 
4. To wander over; to croſs. py 
5 He many a walk raver d 
Of ſtatelieſt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton. 
He that ſhall/raver/z over all thishabitable earth, 
with all thoſe remote corners of it, reſerved for the. 
. diſcovery of theſe later ages, may find ſome nations 


not without their God. 
Ihe lion ſmarting with the hunter's ſpear, 
- Though deeply wounded, no way yet diſmay'd, | 
_ In ſullen fury traver/es the plain, 
To find the vent'rous foe, Prior. 
HBelieve me, prince, there's not an African 
That traver/es our vaſt Numidian deſarts 

In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues, Add. Cato. 


; 


- 'Tr&'vesTY, trav'-Es-ty. adj. (trawve/ti, Fr.] 


| TrA'vYTRIP, tra'-trip. A. 2 A play, I know 


TA E Ach ERovs, trètsh“-Er-ùs. adj (from trea- 
-chery.) © Faithleſs; perfidious; guilty of 


And him Alectus treacheroufly flew, 


2 ith ſtrangling ſnare, or winding net. -"Dyjne- 


What ſeas you travers d, and what ſields you 


. 


When, in tequital of my beſt endeavours, 
Vou treacberouſiy practiſed to undo me, 
Seduc'd my only child, and ſtole her. 
They bid him ftrike, to appeaſe the ghoſt 

Of his poor father treacbheronſiy loſt. Dryden's Juv. 
TRE ACHEROUSNESS, tretsh'-Er-i5-nis. u. /. 
from treacherous.) The quality of being 
treacherous ; perfidiouſneſs. OLE = 
TRE'ACHERY, tretsh'-er-F n. f. [tricherie, 
Fr.] Perfidy ; breach of faith. 
TxEACHETOR, tritsh'-e-tur. 
TRE'ACHOUR, tretsh'-ar. 5 1. J. 
from tricher, tricheur, Fr.] A traitor; one 
who betrays; one who violates his faith 
or allegiance. Not in uſe. 
Good Claudius with him in battle fought, 
In which the king was by a freucbetout. 
Diſguiſed Main. 7 | .- Spenſer. | 
Where may that treachour then be found, 
Or by what means may I his footing tract? Spenſer. 
TRrEe'acLE, trekl. 2. /. {triacle, Fr. triackle, 
Dut. theriara, Lat.] : | 


Otway. 


'The-phyſician that has obſerved the medicinal 


each of the ſixty odd ingredients, may cure many 
patients with it. | | Boyle. 
Treacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer, ! 
2. Melaſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. 

To TREAD, tred'. v. 2. pret. trod. part, paſſ. 
trodden. [trudan, Goth. xnedan, Sax. treden, 

A 8 
1. To ſet the foot. 


j 
/ 


8 Pope. 
5+ To furvey ; to examine thoroughly. 
My purpoſe is to traverſe the nature, principles, 
and properties, of this deteſtable vice, ingratitude. 
2 . 28 South. 
To TRA VERSE, trav'-ers. v. z. To uſe a 


poſture of oppoſition in fencing. 15 


To fee thee fight, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee 
- thee here, to fee thee there. Shak. Merry Wives. 


Dreſſed ſo as to be made ridiculous; bur- 
lefqued. s f IS 
TrAaUuMA/fiCxk, tra-mit'-ik. adj. [Tpauwaru;,] | 
Vulnerary; uſeful to wounds. 
I deterged and diſpoſed the ulcer to incarn, and | 
to do ſo I put the patient into a Zraumatich decoce- | 
tion. „ Wiſeman's Surgery. 
T Ax, try. n. /. (tray, Swed.] A ſhallow 
wooden veſſel in which meat or fi ſh is carried. 
Sift it into a tray, or bole of Wood. | 
a | Moon s Mechanical Exerciſes. 
No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 


not of what kind. . 
-  F ſhall play my freedom at traytrip, and become | 
thy bond flave. Sbaleſpb. Twelfth Night. 


deferting or betraying. | 
le bad the lion to be remitted | 
Unto his feat, and thoſe ſame treacherous vile 
Be puniſhed for their preſumptuous guile. Spenſer. 
. ©» Deſire in rapture gaa d awhile, 
And ſa the treach raus goddeſs ſmile. Swift. 
TzxE'ACHEROUSLY,tretsh-Er-bi&-lf.adv. [from 
treacherous.) Faithleſsly; perfidiouſly ; by 
treaſon ; by diſhoneſt ſtratagem. 


Then gan Carauſius tyrannize anew, 


And took on him the robe of Emperor. Spenſer. 
3 Thou haſt fan 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, | 


And treatheroufly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him. Sbal. 


et others freeze with angling reeds 


Or treacheroufly poor fi G beſet * 


ſtinking. a | 
3. To beat; to attack. - 


treated, truſted you, and thought you mine; 


Tag ap, tred'. 1. /. [from the verb.] 


I. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 


T R E 


- Through thy name will we treat them undder 
that riſe againſt us. Pſalm xliv. 
Why was rais'd the meteor of the world * 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as travelbd. 
Till all my fires were ſpent; and then ca d, 
ward, | 

To be trod out by Cæſar? Dryd-n's Al! for Lows 
6. To put in action by the feet. I 
They tread their wine-preſſes, and ſur thir?, 
5 Jeb, XIIv, 

7. To love as the male bird the female. 

\ He feather'd her and tyed her. Dryden Fables, 


t down, 


1. Footing; ſtep with the foot. 
If the ſtreets were pav'd with thine eyes, 
Her feet were much too dainty for ſuch tread. vel, 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable. Mil, 
High above the ground s 
Their march was, and the paſſive air upbore 
Their nimble read. Miltn, 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful #2/, 
Gets wherewithal to clotheand buy him bread. hi 
How wertthou wont to walk with cauticus 470 
A diſh of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head! Sift, 
2. Way; track; path. | 
Cromwell is the king's ſecretary ; further, 
Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment, 
a Shaleſp, 
3. The cock's part in the egg. 
TRE'ADER, tred'-ur. 7. /. [from tread.] He 
who treads. 5 
The readers ſhall tread out no wine in their 
preſſes. Iſaiah, 
TAE ADL E, tred'l. n. /. [from tread.) 


He ne'er drinks, 

But Timon's ſilver treads upon his lip. Shatefp. 
Thoſe which perfume the air moſt, being trodden 

upon and cruſhed, are burnet, wild thyme,and water 

mint; therefore ſet whole alleys of them, to have 

the pleaſure when you walk or tread. Bacon's Eſſays, 

Thoſe dropping gums 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Milton. 
Where'er you Zread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall 

| riſe. | | Pope. 

2. To trample; to ſet the feet in ſcorn or 

malice. _ | | 


Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ſtreet, or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palm. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Thou ſhalt tread upon their high places. 
| | ; Deut. xxxiii. 29. 
3. To walk with form or ſtate. : 
; When he walks, he moves like an engine, 
And the ground ſhrinks before his treading. Sha. 
Ye that ſtately tread, or lowly creep. Milton. 
4. To copulate as birds. | 
When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws; | 
When turtles read. | Shakeſp. 
What diſtance between the treading or coupling, 
and the Jaying of the egg? Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | 
They bill, they tread; Alcyone, comprels'd, 
Seven days ſits brooding on her floating neſt. Dryd. 


Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 


He dy*d obedient to ſevereſt law; 4 
Forbid to tread the promis'd land he ſaw. Prior. 
2. To preſs under the foot. | 
Tread the ſnuff out on the floor to prevent 


Full of briars is this working world: 7 


dien paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 
| 5 „Sbaleſp. As you like it. 
To walk on in a formal or ſtately manner. 

Methought ſhe zrodthe ground with greater grace. 


: 


— 


L 


2. The ſperm of the cock. 


Thou | | - 


To TREAD, tred'. v. a. | 2 
{ x, To walk on; to feel under the foot. | 


Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakeſp. | 


Swift. | _ 


hey are but burs: if we walk not in the rod- | 


Dryden. | 


| 4. To eruſn under foot z to trample in con- 
tempt or hatred. 1 1 


|  #reaſons are capital. Hs 


1. A part of an engine on which the feet a& 
to put it in motion. 
The farther the fore-end of the :readle reaches 

out beyond the fore-ſide of the lathe, the greater 
will the ſweep of the fore-end of the treale be, 
and conſequently the more revolutions are made 
at one tread. Moxon's Mechanical Eæerciſu. 


Whether it is not made out of the germe, of 
treadle of the egg, ſeemeth of leſſer doubt. 
8 Brown's Vulgar Erroum, 

At each end of the egg is a #readie, formerly 
thought to be the cock's ſperm. Derban, 


*'TRE'ASON, trezn. 2. /. [trabiſon, Fr.] An 
-offence committed againſt the dignity and 
majeſty of the commonwealth : it is divided 
into high treaſon and petit treaſon. High 
treaſon is an offence againſt the ſecurity of | 
the commonwealth, or of the king's majeſty, 
whether by imagination, word, or deed; 3 
to compaſs or imagine treaſon, or the death 
of the prince, or the queen conſort, or h 
ſon and heir-apparent ; or to deflower the 
king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter ut- 
married, or his eldeſt ſon's wife; or le) 
war againft the king in his realm, or to ad. 
here to his enemies by aiding them; of 0 
counterfeit the king's great ſeal, privy ſeal, 
or money; or knowingly to bring fall 
money into this realm counterfeited lk 
the money of England, and to utter tie 
ſame; or to kill the king's chancellor, tre# 
ſurer, Juſtice of the one bench or of tte 
other ; juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aflizey 
juſtices of oyer and terminer, when in on 
| pac and doing theif duty; or forging lle 
ing's ſeal manual, or privy lignet ; 01 0. 
miniſhing or impairing the current mung 
and, in ſuch zrea/on, a man forfeits , 
lands and goods to the king; and it + 
called zreaſon paramount. Petit treaſor. 
when a ſervant kills his maſter, a d 
her huſband; a clerk ſecular or religion 
kills his prelate; this #rea/or gives forte 
to every lord: within his own fee (oael. 


_y 


* 


e 


TRE 


Hie made the overture of thy treaſon to us, r. A place in which riches are accumulated. | 


TRE 


The time has been, my fell of hair 


Shakeſp. | » Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze, and ftir 


And yet I know not how conceit may rob ; 


Man diſobeying, 1 
Diſloyal breaks his fealty, and ſins 
inſt the high ſupremacy of heaven: 


| ite his jreaſon hath nought left. Milton, | 
: FINN being a treaſon againſt God, by a com- 


The treaſury of life, when life icſelf - 
Yields to the theft, Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
— Ulyſles' goods, A very treaſurie 


Ok braſs, and gold, and ſteele of curious ſrame. | 


Chapman. 


As life were in 't. | an. 
Beſides the rules given in this treatiſe to e 

a perfect judgment of good pictures, there is re- 

quired a long converſation with the beſt pieces. 


Dryden Dufreſnoys 


merce with his enemy. Holyday. He had a purpoſe to furniſh a fair caſe in that | TR E'ATMENT, tre't-mEnt. u. J. [traitementy 
Athaliah cried, Treaſon, treaſon. 2 Kings, xi. 14. | - univerſity with choice collections from all parts, Fr.] Uſage; manner of uſing good or 
EF {4 SONABLE, trè zu- Ebl.) adj. (from trea- | like that famous treaſury of knowledge at Oxford. bad. f 78 
4 Asobous, tré'zn üs. 5 n.] Having Wotton, Scarce an humour or character which they have 
| TREA ature or guilt of treaſon. Treaſonous | | The ſtate of the treaſury the king beſt knows. | not uſed; all comes waſted to us: and were they 
HB ＋ - i he a0 5 Temple. to entertain this age, they could not now make 
: . 


Him by proofs as clear as founts in July Phyſicians, by tregſuries of juſt obſervations, 
I know to be corrupt and tregſonous. | 
| OT © Shateſp. Henry VIII. 


Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 


ſuch plenteous treatment, Dryden. 
grow to ſkill in the art of healing. Watts. | Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, Pope. 
2. It is uſed by Shake/eare for treaſure. TREATY, tiE'-ty, 7, J. [traite, Fr.] 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize, | tr. Negotiation ; act of treating. 


NES Sbaleſp. Macbeth, | As is the ouzy bottom of the ſea ; | She began a 7reaty to procure, _ | 
2 de had Seen: rel wh with With ſunken wreck and ſumleſs treaſuries. Shak. And ſtabliſh terms betwixt both their tequeſts, 
' *maginations of plots and treaſonable practices. Thy ſumptuous buildings | = 85 Spenſer. 
2 . Clarendon, | Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. 1 | He caſt by treaty and by trains | 
Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, Shakeſp. Henry VI. Her to perſuade. Spenſer. 


To TR EAT, trè't. v. a. [traiter, Fr. tracto, Lat.] 
1. To negotiate; to ſettle. 
To treat the peace, a hundred ſenators 
Shall be commiſſioned. Dryden s Aneid. 
2. Tradlo, Lat.] To diſcourſe on. | 
3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad. 
He treated his priſoner with great harſhneſs, 
e | Spectator. 
Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
And the beſt men are 1reated like the worſt ; 
Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits forth, 
And give each deed th' exact, intrinſick worth. 
| Pope. 


I 1 would not taſte thy tredſonovs offer. Milton. 
A credit to run ten millions in debt without 
parliamentary ſecurity is dangerous, illegal, and 
perhaps treaſanable. Sat. 
| TREASURE, trezh'-tr. 1. /. [treſor, Fr. 
theſaurus, Lat.] Wealth hoarded ; riches 
accumulated. _ V | 
| An inventory, importing 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his zreeſure, 
Rich ſtuffs. 1 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He uſed his laws as well for collecting.of trea- 
furt, as for correcting of manners. Bacon. 
| Gold is tre ſure as well as filver, becauſe not 


- decaying, and never ſinking much in value. Locle. 4. To handle; to manage; to 


2. A compact of accommodation relating 
to public affairs. | 
A peace was cancluded, being rather a bargain 
than a treaty. Bacon s Henry VII. 
Echion then | 


Lets fall the guiltleſs weapon from his hand, 
And with the reſt a peaceful treaty makes, © 
| | Addiſon's Ovid. 
3. [For entreaty.] Supplication ; petition ; 
ſolicitation. | 


of 


4 


| Imuſt 
To the young man ſend humble zreaties, dog, 
And paiter in the ſhift of lowneſs. Shakeſp, 


-TrE'BLE, treb'l. adj. Itriple, Fr. triplus, trips 
o TREASURE, trezh'-ur. v. a. [from the | Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their ſubjects in | dex, Lat.] Es | & 
& noun.] To hoard ; to repoſit ; to lay up. their pictures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryd. I. Threefold; triple. 
Alter thy hardneſs and impenitent heart, thou | 5, To entertain without expenceto the gueſt. } Some I fee, 
| vaſes up unto thyſelf wrath guns the day of |, TRE Ar, trè't. v. n. Itrai 5 Fr. rnahtian, That twofold balls bene ſceptres carry. Shah, 
Wrath. n . omans, 11. 5. Sax.) | 2 i 0 Caſt | . : 
Practical principles are treaſured up in man's | ” 3 His head's huge doors unlock, whoſe jaws with 
ad el dhe Lord in the 1. To diſcourſe; to make diſcuſſions. reat 


Of love they treat till th ev'ning ſtar appear'd. 

| | Milton, 

Abſence, what the poets call death in love, has 

given occaſion to beautiful complaints in thoſe 
authors who have zreated of this paſſion in verſe. 

Addifon's Spectator. 


heart of every man, diſcovers what he is to do, 
and what to avoid. 5 South, | 
| No: myremembrance treaſuret honeſt thoughts, 
And holds not things like thee ; 1 ſcorn thy friend- } 
2 © | Rowe. | 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 
Since all things loſt on earth are #reaſur'd there. 
PES TE 5 Pope. ö 
& Tar ASUREHOUSE, trézh'-ur-hous. z. /. Itrea- 
Jure and houſe.) Place where hoarded riches 


| are kept. 


And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are ſet ? Sandys, 
AJl his malice ſerv'd but to bring forth 
Infinite goodneſs, grace, and mercy ſhewn 
On man by him leduc'd ; but on himſelf 
Treble cunfuſion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd. 


| 2 N 8 Milton, 
2. To praQiſe negotiation. : 


The king treated with them. 2 Mac. xiii. 22. 

3. To come to terms of accommodation. 

You, Maſter Dean, frequent the great, | The ſhield gave way; thraugh treble plates it went 
Inform us, will the emp'ror treat? Swift, | Of ſolid brafs. RT Dryden's ZEncid, 
- 53 3 4. To make gratuitous entertainments. 2. Sharp of ſound. A. muſical term. 

{ 12 8 = 8. 858 Gen : Ren. to the | | It we do Se at leaſt we treat. The ſharper or quicker percuſſion of air cauſeth 
ou] of men, for which there is not in this treaſure- = | he ot red nd and Rt 1 

Borſe a preſent comfortable remedy to be found. | TREAT, tre t. u. + (from the verb.] $25, baſe ae und, an e lower or mo. , 5 

| , Mie i eee e . NS; 
A parting treat, and Im to die in ſtate. Dryden, | #7 iplico, Lat. tripler Fr.] To multiply by 

. . He pretends a great concern for his country, three ; to make thrice as much. 
and inſight into matters: now ſuch profeſſions, She conceiv'd, and treb ling the due time, 
when recommended by a treat, diſpoſe an e W 200Þ 27 e rNs maſs, - 1 Spenſer. 
to hear reaſon. 5 Kg ould not be ambitious in my.with, _ 

8. | What tender maid but muſt a victim fall | Towiſh myſelf much better; yet for you, 

Tar "agua, trezh'-ar-ar, 1. / [from treu- For one man's treat, but for another's ball? Pape. fo be wer pf raya At, gay W "I 
ſure; treſorier, Fr.) One who has care of | 2. Something given at an entertainment. Pr ee 7 1 2 ercb. Ven. 
money; one who has charge of treaſure. 5 Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were ſet 3 pete . 5 tar 3 A 2 

- This is my treaſurer, let him ſpeak ln caniſters tꝰ enlarge the little treat. Dryden. Ne al, an X Lore 2 
t 1 have reſerv d nothing. | The king of gods revolving in his mind 1E wind I 8 
| Shakeſp; Antony and Cleopatra, | Lycaon's guilt, and his human trat. | Dryden. i 1 5 *. AO DECOME eee 

Fefore the invention of laws, private affections TRE A TABLE, tre't-ebl. adj. [traitable, Fr.) F 1 
+: lupreme rulers made their own fancies both | Moderate; not violent. % RED upon mg ſo doth his nakflier inn. 

KL eeſurers and hangmen, weighing in this A virtuous mind ſhould rather wiſh to depart | + 252.270 COMA. IO eee. Þ 2 

Tas ce good and evil. | | Raleigh. | this world with a kind of treatable diſſolution, irn 2 A und 7 

* ASURERSH1P,trezh'-tr-ar-8hip.n./i[from | than be ſuddenly cut off in a moment, rather to The n 2 . 
egſurer.] Office or dignity of treaſurer. | be taken than ſaatched away. Huoler. too Irin e a EE Sy, e eee 
.., Ne preferr ed a baſe fellow, who was a ſuitor for | le heats or the colds of ſeaſons are leſs ſreatable © ned ae in ICS ee A * bu 

ee Aer ge the molt worthy. Hale. than with uůn. "Temple, | The Jute ſtill trembles underneath thy * 
'treſoreris.B, r-. u. /. [from creaſure 5 TREATISE, tre'-tis, n. ( [trafatus, Lat.) | At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 

4 RESI +, 2 -  }T, Diſcourſe; written tractate, * - G 4 The trelles ſqueak for fear, the baſes roar. D. 


Y#3- TIRE'BLENESS3 *_ 


A lofty tow*r, and ſtrong on ev'ry fide _ 
With zreble walls, , Dryden, Mneid. 
The pious Trojan then his jav'lin ſent, 


Prior. 


II) bou ſilver zreaſurehouſe, | 
Tell me once more, what title doſt thou bear? 
pets 5 Sha#cſþ. | 
Gather together into your ſpirit, and its trea- 
| 'Farcbouſe the memory, not only all the promiſes 
of God, but alſo the former ſenſes of the divine 
ours, Taylor Holy Living. 
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x. 
„ * 


1. A large vegetable, riſing with one woody 


TRE 


The ſtate of being treble. | 
The juſt proportion of the air percuſſed towards 
the baſencſs or trebleneſs of tones, is a great ſecret 
in ſounds. : £ | Bacon. 
Txe'BLy, trtb'-ly. adv. [from treble.] Thrice 
told ; in three-fold number or quantity. 
His jav'lin ſent, i 
The ſhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs, of linnen trebiy roll'd. Dryd. Anu. 
The ſeed being ſo neceſſary for the maintenance 
of the ſeveral ſpecies, it is in ſome doubly and | 
trebly defended. Ny. 
TREE, trö. x. /. (tric, Illand. tree, Dan.) 


ſtem ta a conſiderable height. 3 
Trees and ſhrubs, of our native growth in Eng- 
land, are diſtinguiſhed by Ray. I. Such as have 
their flowers disjointed and remote from the fruit; 
and theſe are, 1. Nuciferous ones ; as, the walnut 
tree, the hazel nut tree, the beech, the cheſnut, 
and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones; of 
this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; 
the pine, the common alder tree, and the birch 
tree. 3. Bacciferous; as, the juniper and yew 
trees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as, the black, white, 
and trembling poplar, willows, and oſiers of all 
kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an im- 
erfect flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horſe 
3 6. Such as have their fruits and flowers 
contiguous; ' of theſe ſome are pomiferous; as, 
apples and pears: and ſome bacciferous; as, the 
ſorb or ſervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the 
wild roſe, ſweet brier, currants, the great bilberry 
buſh, honeyſuckle, ivy. Pruniferous ones, whole 


— 


mat 


Tree primroſe, tr@-prim-rdz. u. / 


fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a ſtone in the 
middle; 2s, the black thorn or flo tree, the black | 
and white bullace tree, the black cherry, Gs. 
Bacciferous ones; as, the ſtrawberry tree in the 
welt of Ireland, miſletoe, water elder, large laurel, 
the viburnum or way-faring tree, the dog-herry 
tree, the ſea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, 
the privet berberry, common elder, the holly, the 
buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, the bramble, 
and ſpindle tree or prickwood. Such as have their 
fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut tree, the 
box tree, the common elm and aſh, the maple, the 
gaule or ſweet willow, common heath, broom, 

dyers wood, furze or gorſe, the lime tree, Fc. 
Ls | Miller. 
Sometime we ſee a cloud that 's dragoniſh, } 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory _ | 
With trees upon t, that nod unto the world, | 
And mock our eyes with air. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. | 
Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. 
N 3 | Shateſp. 
It is pleaſant to look upon a free in ſummer 
covered with green leaves, decked with hloſſoms, 
or laden with fruit, and caſting a pleaſant ſnade: 
but to conſider how this tree ſprang from a little 
feed, how nature ſhaped and fed it till it came to 
this greatneſs, is a more rational pleaſure. Burnet. 
Trees ſhoot up in one great ſtem, and at a good 


þ 


8 


diſtance from the earth ſpread into branches: thus 


eberries are ſhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locle. 

. Any thing branched out. © | 
n Vain a phate hopes who fancy to inherit, - 
By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit; 
'Though plodding heralds through each branch may 


Old captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. | 


Tanz germander, tre'-glr-man'-dur. n. J. A 
_ | 
Idar of life, trè Ov If f. n. f. [lignum vitæ, 


Lat. An evergreen: the wood is efteemed | 


Miller. 


A plant. 
*F&EEN, tre@n. old plur. of tree. 1 
| Well run greenhood, got between 


by turners. 


TRE 


Obſolete. | 

Sir Thomas Rookeſby being controlled for firſt 
ſuffering himſelf to be ſerved in treen cups, anſwer- 
ed, Theſe homely cups pay truly for that they 
contain: I had rather drink out of treen and pay 
gold and ſilver, than drink out of gold and ſilver 
and make wooden payments. 


TRE “Toi, tre'-foil, x. /. {trifolium, Lat.] A 
plant. | Miller. 
Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form 
of a ſweet and beautiful child ſtanding upon tiptoes, 
and a trefeil or three- leaved graſs in her hand, 
Ne  Peaohgm on Drawing. 
*Some ſow trefoil or rye-graſs with their clover. 
5 OO Mortimer. 
TREILLAGE, tr&-ldzh. n. J. [Fr.] 


palliers, making a diſtin incloſure of any part of 


a garden. | TT evo. 


poetry: makers of lower-gardens are epigramma- 
tiſts and ſonneteers ; contrivers of bowers, grottos, 
treillages, and caſcades, are romance writers. Spec. 


TRE'LLIS, treV-lis. 2. / Fr. ] Is a ſtructure 
of iron, wood, or oſier, the parts croſſing 

each other like a lattice. T revoux. 
To T&E'MBLE, trem'bl, v. . [trembler, Fr. 
tremos Lat.] 4 


to quake; to ſhudder. 
My compaſſionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe. Sbaleſp. 
God's name 


Shew your ſlaves how cholerick you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Shak, Jul. Ceſar. 
| When he heard the king, he fell into ſuch a 
trembling that he could hardly ſpeak. Clarendon, 
Frighted Turnus trembled as he ſpoke. Dryd. An. 

He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head, 

With terror trembled heay'n's ſubſiding hill, 

And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial dews diſtil. 

Dryden. 

Ve pow 'rs, revenge your violated altars, 
That they who with unhallow'd hands approach 


May tremd/e. Rowe. 
2. To quiver; to totter. - 
Sinai's grey top ſhall tremble. Milton, 


We cannot imagine a maſs of water to have 
ſtood upon the middle of the earth like- one great 
drop, or a trembling jelly, and all the places about 

it dry. | "2 or ach; 
3. To quaver; to ſhake as a ſound. 
W. inds make a noiſe unequally, and ſometimes, 
when vehement, ?remle at the height of their blait. 
| f - Bacon. 
TRE MBLINGLY, trem'-bling-ly. ad. {from 
trembling.) So as to ſhake or quiver, 
T remblingly ſhe ſtood, | | 
And on the ſudden dropt. Shat. Antony and Cleop. 
Say what the uſe, were finer opticks giv*n, 
T* inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n; 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all ober, 
To ſmart and agonize at every pore ? Pope. 


TREMENDOUS, tre-mEn'-dds. adj. tremendus, 
Lat.] Dreadful; 
terrible. 
here ſtands an altar where the prieſt celebrates 
ſome myſteries ſacred and tremendous. Tatler. 

= In that portal ſhou'd the chief appear, 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear. 


TxE'MoUR, tre'-mair. . /. [zremor, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of trembling, 
le fell into an univerſal tremour of all his joints, 
that when going his legs trembled underhim. Harv. 
B By its ſtyptick and ſtimulating quality it affects 
the nerves, occaſioning tremours. Arbuthugt an Alim. 


Au eiu. 


2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 


” 
% 


Camden. 


Treillage is a contexture of pales to ſupport eſ- 


There are as many kinds of gardening as of 


Tar'sLENESS, tre l- ns. u. /. [from treble.} | TEEN, trè n. ad. Wooden; made of wood, | 


1. To ſhake as with fear or cold ; to ſhiver; | 


And power thou trembleft at. Shateſp. Henry VI. 


horrible ; aſtoniſhingly 


Pope's Odyſſey. T* 


” 


TRE 


Theſe ſtars do not twinkle w 
teleſcopes which have large a 
rays of light which paſs throu 
the aperture tremble each of them 2 
means of their various, and ſometimes cont;. / 
tremours, fall at one and the ſame time OY 
ferent points in the bottom of the eye. * 

TRE“MULOus, trèm“-u-lüs. 5 
Lat.] ; | 

I, Trembling ; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chriſtian 18 eaſily diſt» 3 
and amazed by them. Deca) of . 
2. Quivering; vibratory. 5 

He owned to have ſome kind of litele dife 

poſure in the choice of things perfectly indi Rh: 
for where there was nothing to determi: 
balance by hanging even became trem,, 

Breath vocalized, that 18, Vibrated or undulat 1 

impreſſes a ſwilttremulous mot ion in the bee n 
one, 


or palate, which breath patling ſmooth does nx 
Holy, 


en Viewed they 
pertures; fo, 
2h divers parts ge 


Part, and ; 


adj, Uremuly, 


Tore. 
81 55 9 
> Um, the 
vous, Fill 


As thus th' effulgence tremulous l drink, 
The lambent lightnings ſhoot acroſs tho iky, Thou, 


Tax MULOUSKESS, trém'-d.-Jds-nls. x, / { 
tremulous.] The ftate of quivering, 


TREN, tren'. 2. /. A fiſh ſpear.. Ainſworth, 
70 FRENCH, trentsh'. v. a, Ltrancher, Fr.] 
1. To cut. 5 
Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trencbed gaſhes on his head. $1441 
This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trexcb'd in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. Shah, 
2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches, 
| __ Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 
ſpr Ng. Evel n, 
Firſt draw thy ſaulchion, and on ev'ry ſide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pipe, 
Ih)!hhe trencbiag plough or coulter is uſeful in pal. 
ture: ground, to cut out the ſides of trenches cr 
drains. . Mortimer. 
3. To fortify by earth thrown up. 
Pioncers with ſpades and pickax arm'd, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. Milla, 
TRENCH, trentsh'. u. . [tranche, Fr.] 
| I. A pit or ditch, 
On that coaſt build, | 
And with a trench encloſe the fruitful field, 
| Dryda"s Anteil 
When you have got your water up to the higlet 
part of the land, make a ſmall re: to carry ſoms 
of the water in, keeping it always upon a level 


from 


6 * 
* 


2, Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in their 
approach to a town, or to guard a camp, 
The citizens of Corioli have iſſued forth, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 

I ſaw our party to the trenches driven, 
And then I came away.  Shakeſp. Coriolaui. 
William carries on the zrexch, 
Till both the town and caſtle yield. Prin, 
TRE'NCHANT, tren'-Shent. adj. {trenchant, 
Fr.] Cutting; ſharp. | | 
- He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 


| With which he ſtruck ſo furious and ſo fell, 


That nothing ſeemꝰ'd the puiſſance could withſtand, 
| ES Spen/ers 
Againſt a-vanquiſh'd foe, their ſwords 
Mere ſharp and #renchant, not their words. Hull. 
TRE/NCHER, tren'-tshur, 2. /, [from trend; 
trenchoir, Fr. | ; 
r. A piece of wood on which meat is cut at 
table. | 
72 85 No more 8 
1 'I ſcrape #rencher, nor waſh diſh. Shak. Tempſl. 
Ml., eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd 
Than one which holds a zrenchrr. Sbal. Tim. Allen, 
When we find our dogs, we ſet the diſh or ren 
on the ground. More's Antidote againſt Atbe/n: 
Their homely fare diſpatch'd ; the hungry band 


> 


8 


| 9 55 Invade their trenchers next, and ſoon de vour. — 
1 4 vj | , | / " 


C 


Mortimer H. uſbardry, | 


infinite. 


. The table. 


3. Food; 


cation, to 


| a paraſite. 


- Many a child may 
rs hf round plate, 


could bring ſome 
place 


TR 


| cellent tlomach, 
TRE NCHERMATE), 
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have the idea of a ſquare 
before he has any idea of 


Locke. 


Ho often haſt thou, 

Fed from my irencher, kneel'd down at the board 

When I have feaſted* _ 

pleaſures of the table. 

t could be no ordinary declenſion of nature that 
men, after an ingenuous edu- 

their /ſummum bonum upon their 


tranchers, and their utmoſt felicity in wine. South. 
Ter/NCHERFLY, tren/-tsbar-fly. u. / {trencher 
and fy.] One that haunts tables ; a paraſite. 
He found all people came to him promiicuoully, 
and he tried which of them were friends, and which 
only treacher flies and ſpungers. 
Ter ncHERMAN, tren'-tshir-man. x. /, 
[trencher and man.] 
1. A cook. Obſolete, 
'  Palladius affured him, that he had already been 
more fed to his liking than he could be by the 
ſcilfulleſt trencber mer: of Media. | 
| A feeder; an cater. Go nt) | 
4 y had muſty victuals, and he hath holp to eat 
: be sa very valiant trencherman ; he hath an ex- 


trin'-tshiir-mit. 
[trencher and mate.) A table companion; 


Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


L' Eftrange. 


2 


8 idney. 


Sha be p. 
1; 


S Becauſe that judicious learning of the ancient 
| fages doth not in this caſe ſerve the turn, theſe 


| i-enchermates frame to themſelves a way more plea- 
fant; a new method they have of turning things 
that are ſerious into mockery, an art of contra- 
diRion by way of ſcorn. 

2 Teexd, trend”. v. . 


in any particular direction. 


corruption of tend. 
| The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 
Jo learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
= The coaſts and trendings of the crooked ſhore. 


| Gregory. 


enſnared. 


| tained.) 


| Upuments, 


? 


I TREPAN, tri-pin', v. 
trepaner, Er. 5 

. To perforate with the trepan. | 

„A putrid matter flowed forth her noſtrils, of the 

Il with that in trepanning the bone. 


Hooker. 


To tend; to lie- 
It ſeems a 


Dryden. 


Tarp E, tren'dl. 2. / [exnenvel, Sax.] Any 
thing turned round. 
Es written trundle. | 
TIE NTALS, tren'-tals. 2. / [trente, Pr.] 

Trentals or trigintals were a number of maſſes, 
to the tale of thirty, ſaid on the ſame account, 
according to a certain order inſtituted by Saint 


Now improperly 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


ETzePA'N, tre-pan'. u. /. [zrepan, Fr.] 

. An inftrument by which chirurgeons cut 

| out round pieces of the ſkull. 

2. A ſnare; a ftratagem by which any one is 

| [Of this fignification Skinner 

aſſigns for the reaſon, that ſome Engliſh 

| ſhips in queen Elizabeth's reign being in- | 
vited} with great ſhew of friendſhip, into | 

Trapani, a part of Sicily, were there de- 


© But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 
| How very active in his own trepan 7 
Can there be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, 
hooks, and trepans ? 
Duritig the commot 


Roſcommon. 


South, 


i ion of the blood and ſpirits, 
| which paſſion conſiſts, whatſoever is offered to 
the imagination in favour. of it, tends only to de- 
ceive the teaſon: it is indeed a real trepan upon it, 

feeding it with colours and appearances inſtead of 
South. 


a. [from the noun; 


EARS . 3 iſeman Surgery. 
; Few recovered of thoſe that were trepanned. 
: bas angel Arbuthnot, 
ee; to enmare. N 
FL, 


1 hair. 


T R F 


With plots and projects of our own, Hudib rat. 
Thoſe are but trepanned who. are called to go- 
| vern, being inveſted with authority but bereaved 

of power, which is nothing elſe but to mock and 


betray them into a ſplendid and magiſterial way 
of being ridiculous.” South. 


TREPHI'NE, tre-fi'n, n. / A ſmall trepan; 
a ſmaller inſtrument of perforation managed 
by one hand. | | 
I ſhewed a trepan and frephine, and gave them 
liberty to try both upon a ſkull. J iſeman's Surgery. 

TREPIDA'TION, trèp-yY-dà'-shün. 7. /. [trepi- 
datio, Lat.] 5 

I. The ſtate of trembling, or quivering, 

| The bow tortureth the ſtring continually, and 


All objeRs of the ſenſes which are very offenſive, 
cauſe the ſpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in 
ſome degree, are deſtitute; and ſo there is induced 
in them a trepidation and horror. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 

Moving of th' earth brings harms and fears, 

Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But irep:idation of the ſpheres, 

Though greater far, is innocent, 

They pals the planets ſev'n, and paſs the fix'd, 
And that cryſtalline ſphere whoſe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'd, and that firſt mov'd. Milt. 

2. State of terrour. | 

Becauſe the whole kingdom Rood in a zealous 

trepidation of the abſence of ſuch a prince, I have 
been the more defirous to reſearch the ſeveral paſ- 

| ſages of the journey. | Wotton. 
His firſt action of note was in the battle of Le- 
panto; where the ſucceſs of that great day, in ſuch 


rious. Wotton, 


To Trr'spAss, très“-päs. v. u. [treſpaſſer, 
EF] 5 | | | 
1. To tranſgreſs; to offend. | 
If they ſhall confeſs their treſpaſs which they 


Levilicus, xxvi. 43. 

They not only contradict the general deſign and 
particular. expreſſes of the goſpel, but treſpaſs 
againſt all logick. „ 


2. To enter unlawfully on ahother's ground. 
Their morals and economy 
Moſt perfectly they made agree: 
Each virtue kept its proper bound, 
Nor treſpaſi d on the other's ground. Prior. 


TrE'sPaASSs, très“-pàs. 1. J. [treſpas, Fr.] 
I, Tranſgreſſion; offence. 
Your purpos'd low correction 
Is ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 
For pilf rings, and moſt common tre/paſs, 
Are puniſh'd with. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Will God incenſe his ire 
For ſuch a petty treſpaſ:? Milton. 
2. Unlawful entrance on another's ground. 
TrE'SPASSER, tris'-pias-SuUr. n. . [from 
treſpaſs. 1 EE, 
1. ae ; a tranſgreſſor. 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another's 
ground. . 
lf I come upon another's ground without his 
licence, or the licence of the law, I am a treſpaſſer, 
for which the owner may have an action of treſ - 
paſs againſt me. | ; Walton, | 
TRE'SSED, tres'-s1d. adj. [from 7trzfe, Fr.] 
Knotted or curled. | 
Nor this nor that ſo much doth make me mourn, 
But for the lad, whom long I lov'd fo. dear, 
Now loves a laſs that all his love doth ſcorn, | 
| Heplunged in pain his treſſed locks doth tear. Spenſ. 


i 


| [ireſſe, Fr. treccia, Ital.] A knot or curl of 


. 


They frepann'd the ſtate, and fac d it down | 


holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 


Donne. 


| Taz'ssEs, trés“-sIz. 1. ſ. without a ſingular. 


; 


trepidation of the ſtate, made every man merito- | - 


treſpaſſed againſt me, I will remember my covenant. | 


F 


ö 


| 


| 4. Judicial examination. 


| 


2. Such as may be judicially examined. 


1 


1 N1 


Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to 
night! 


Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 


Brandiſh your cryſtal ti in the ſky! Shakeſp. 
| Her {ſwelling breaſt 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 

Of her looſe reer hid. Milton: 


Adam had wove 
Of choiceſt flow'fs a garland to adorn 
Her #re/cs, and her rural labours crown. Milton. 
Fair trees man's imperial race enſnare, 
And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. Pope, 
Then ceaſe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ra- 
viſh'd hair, 

Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! 
Not all the trſſes that fair hair can boaſt | 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you loſt. Fope, 

Ta#'STLE, tres'l. n. ,. (treftear, Fr.] 

x. Fe frame of a table. | 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is 
ſupported: | 

Taz r, tret', 2. /. {Probably from tritus, Lat. ] 
An allowance made by merchants to re- 
tailers, which is four pounds in every 
hundred weight, and four pounds for waſte 
or refuſe of a commodity. Bailey. 

TRE'THINGS, tre'-thingz, u. /. [irethingi, low 


Lat. from trethu, Welſh, to tax.] Taxes; - 


impoſts. 


| TzE'verT, trèv t. 2. /. [Yniefer, Sax. trepied, 


Fr.] Any thing that ſtands on three legs: 
as, a ſtool. ; 
Txty, tre. #. J. {tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] A 
three at cards. FBS ; 
White- handed miſtreſs, onefweet word with thee. 


trial. 

For the more eaſy nnderſtanding of the experi- 
ments triable by our engine, I inſinuated that 
ble. Bayle. 

No one ſhould be admitted to a biſhop's chan- 
cellorſhip without good knowledge in the civil 
and canon laws, ſince divers c2uſes triable in the 

ſpiritual court are of weight, Aylife. 


TR! an, tri-ad. u. /. [trias, Lat. triade, Fr.] 


Three united, 
Ta“Al, tri'-el. 1. /. {from try] 
. Teſt; examination 
With trial fire touch me his ſinger end; 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 5 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. Shakeſp. 
2. Experiment; act of examining by experi- 
ence. 
L leave him to your gracious acceptance, 
Whoſe trial ſhall better publiſh his commendation. 


Shatefp. 


. Skilful gardeners make trial of the ſeeds by 


putting them into, water gently boiled ; and if 
good, they will ſprout within half an hour. 
| | Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both 
to the ſenſes and underſtanding, depending upon 


| Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft, 
TRYABLE, tri'-abl. adj. [from try. ] 
r. Poſſible to be experimented ; capable of 


notion, by which all of them will prove explica- 


our own obſcrvation and repeated trials of the 
iſſues and events of actions or things, called ex- 


perience. 
3. Experience ; experimental knowled 


_ Willi, 


Others fad trial of cruel mockings and e | 
ings. ee 82 Hebrews. 


Trial is uſed in law for the examitiation of all 
cauſes, civil or criminal, according to the laws of 
our realm: the trial is the iſſue, which is tried 


upon the inditement, not the inditetnent itſelf, = 
s a, - K 


— 


TRI 


-  Hehath reſiſted la, R= 

And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of publick power. Shak, Coridl. 
A canon of the Jews required, in all ſuits and 
judicial trials betwixt rich and poor, that either 
each ſhould ſtand, or both ſhould fit. Kettherwell. 


- 
* 
* 
- 


They ſhall come upon their trial, have all their | 


actions ſtrictly examined. 
35, Temptation; teſt of virtue. 
Leſt our trial, when leaſt ſought, 
May find us both perhaps far leſs prepar'd, 
The willinger 1 go. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
No ſuch company as then thou ſaw'ſt . 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 
To ſee how thou couldſt judge of fit and meet. 
| Milton. 
Every ſtation is expoſed to ſome 7rials, either 
temptations that provoke-our appetites, or diſquict 
our fears, „„ 
6. State of being tried, _ | | 
Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 
—[t is to be all made of ſighs and tears; 
It is to be made all of faith and ſervice, 
All humbleneſs, all patience and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all obſervance. | 
ae, BN Sbaleſp. As yon lile it. 
TRIA'NGLE, tri-àngl. 2. /. [triangle, Fr. 
triangulum, Lat.] A figure of three angles. 
The three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones. Bs | | Locke. 
Tx14NGULAR, tri-ing'-gi-ler. adj. [triangu- 
laris, Lat.] Having three angles. 
The frame thereof ſeem'd partly, circular, 
And part triangular ; O work divine ! 
"Theſe two the firſt and laſt proportions are. 


Nelſon. 


8 penſer. | 


ſhe not chuſe that, becauſe there muſt have been 
triangular ſpaces left yoid. Ray. 
TIR, trib. . . [tribus, Lat. from trev, 
Britiſh; 4 and v being labials of promiſcuous 
uſe in the ancient Britiſh words: trev from 
tir ef, his lands, is ſuppoſed by Mr. Rowland 
to be Celtick, and uſed before the Romans 
had any thing to do with the Britiſh govern- 
ment. This notion will not be much re- 


commended; when it is told, that he de- 


rives centuriæ from trev, ſuppoling it to be 
the ſame with our centrev, importing a 
hundred zrevs or zribes.] | 
1. A diſtin body of the people as divided by 
family or fortune, or any other charac- 
' teriſtick. V 
Iha' been writing all this night unto all the 2ribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. | ; Ben Jonſon. 
I the heads of the 7ribes can be taken off, and 
the miſled multitude will ſee their error, ſuchextent 
of mercy is honourable, Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 
Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 
Your #ribes, and water from th* ambroſial 
Ny Milton, 


To rank in tribes, and 


| quit the ſavage wood, 
Houſes to build. 8 8 


Tate. 


I congratulate my country upon the increaſe of | 


_ this happy tribe of men, ſince, by the preſent par- 
liament, the race of freeholders is zpreading into 
the remoteſt corners, | Addiſon. 

2. It is often uſed in contempt. | 

Folly and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 


The common ſubjects of our feribbling tribe. Roſcom. | 


Tr1'BLET or T'Rx1B0U'LET, trib/-lit. n. /. A 


goldfmith's tool for making rings. Ainſiu. 


Tzx1BUL&T1ON, trib-0i-12-shtin. 2. 7 [tribu- 
lation, Fr.] Perſecution ; diſtreſs; vexa- 
tion; diſturbance of life. 

Tribulation being preſent cauſeth ſorrow, and 


| 


being imminent breedeth fear. Hooker, 
8 The juſt-ſhallLdwell, 5 
And, after all their tribulations long, 8 

doe golden days fruitſul of golden deedss Milton. 


Rogers. 


Though a round figure be moſt - capacious for . 
the honey, and convenient for the bee; yet did 


fount? 


Teach ſtraggling mountaineers, for publick good, | 
| 


* 


ment; ſuhjection. 


— 


EE 


Dtieath becomes 
. His ſinal remedy; and after life 
Try'd in ſharp tribulation, and refin'd 


* 


By faith, and faithful works. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, 

not only in all time of our tribulation, but in all 

Atterbury. 


J. tribunal, Lat. 


time of our wealth, deliver ns. 
Tz1BU'NAL, tri-bi'-nel. 2. 
R 
1. The ſeat of a judge. 

I th' market place, on a tribunal ſilver'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd. Shak. Ant. and 

He ſees the room 
Where the whole nation does for juſtice come, 
Under whoſe large roof flouriſhes the gown, 
And judges grave on high tribunals frown. Waller. 


— 


Cleop. 


There is a neceſſity of ſtanding at his tribunal, 


who is infinitely wiſe and juſt. Grew's Coſmologia. 
He, who for our ſakes ſtood before an earthly 


tribunal, might therefore be conſtituted judge of 


the whole world. 
2. A court of juſtice. | 
Summoning arch-angels to proclaim ' 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton. 
Tz1BUNE, trib-ün. 2. /. [tribun, tribunus, 
Lat. . | 


1. An officer of Rome choſen by the people. 
Theſe are the !ribunes of the people, 


Nelſon, 


The tongues o' th' common mouth: I do deſpiſe | 


them. | Shake/p. 
2. The commander of a Roman legion, 
TxRx1BUNYTIAL, trib-0-nish'-el. i; 
TR1BUNTTIOUSs, trib-u-nish'-0s. 5 e 
[tribunitius, Lat.] Suiting a tribune; relat- 


— 


ing to a tribune. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 
nitious manner; for that is to clamour counſels, 
not to inform. „ Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceſtors ! | 
Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers, 


One jail did all their criminals reſtrain. Dryd. Juv. | 


Tz1'BUTARY, trib'-U-tEr-y, adj. tributaire, 
Fr. tributarius, Lat.] : 
1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment of 
ſubmiſſion to a maſter. | 1 1 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 

T' ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 
Till Arthyr all that reckoning did defray : 
Vet oft the Briton kings againſt them ſtrongly 


ſway'd. Spenſer. 
Whilſt Malvern, king of hills, fair Severn over- 
looks, ; 


Attended on in ſtate with tributary brooks. Drayton. 
The two great empires of the world I know ; 
And fince the earth none larger does afford, 
This Charles is ſome poor 7ributary lord. Dryden. 
Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 
That ſwell with tributary urns his lood. Pope. 
2. Subject; ſubordinate. 15 | 
Theſe he, to grace his tributary gods, 
By courſe commits to ſeveral governments, 
And gives them leave to wear their ſaphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Milton s Comus. 
O'er Judah's king ten thouſand tyrants reign, 
Legions of luſt, and various pow'rs of ill 
Infult the maſter's tributary will. 
3. Paid in tribute. . ? 
Nor flatt'ry tunes theſe tributary lays. Concanen. 
Tx1/BUTARY,trib'-0-ter-y. n. ſ. [from tribute. 
Oue who pays a ſtated ſum in acknowledg- 
ment of ſubjection. | 
All the people therein ſhall be fributaries unto 
thee, and ſerve thee. Deut. xx. II. 


Fd 


Prior. 


The iſh lords did only promiſe to become i- 


butaries to king Henry the ſecond: and ſuch as 


only pay tribute are not properly ſubjects, but 


ſovereigns. | Davies. 


tum, Lat.] Payment 


— 


— 


"P 


| 


| 


| TRI'BUTE, trlb/-At: 1. %. [2ribut, Fr. tribu- | 
made in acknowledg- 


I 
They that received tribute mo 
not your maſter pay tribute? 
She receives 
As tribute warmth and light, Mil, 
U A,. 


To acknowledge this, was all he did 
Small tribute, where the will to pay wha wy 4 


Trice, tit 3. u. J. [I believe this word com 
| from trait, Fr. corrupted by pronunciz 
tion.] A ſhort time; an inftant a ſtroke 5 
If they get never ſo great ſpoil at any time, th 
ſame they waſte in a 7rice, as naturally deliphtins 
in ſpoil, though it do themſelves no good. Speaſe 3 
Juſt in the nick the cook knock'd thrice, 3 


And all the waiters in a trice 
His ſummons did-obey : 
Each ſerving man with diſh in hand 
March'd boldly up like our train'd band, 
| Preſented, and away. N Sucllin 
le could raiſe ſcruples dark and nice, 1 
And after ſolve them in a trice. Hulibra; 
So when the war had rais'd a ſtorm, 7 
Ive ſeen a ſnake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice. Swift, 
It ſeems incredible at firſt, that all the blood 8 
our bodies ſhould circulate in a trice, in a very few 
minutes; but it would be more ſurpriſing if we 
knew the ſhort periods of the great circulation gf 
water. Bentley's Sermny, 
A. man ſhall make his fortune in a frice, 
If bleſs'd with plant, though but lender ſenſe, 
Feign'd modeſty, and real impudence. Young, 


Ta1cHo'Tomy,tri-kdt'-to-my. n./.| 7,x714is,} 
Diviſion into three parts. 

Some diſturb the order of nature by dichoto- 
mies, trichotamies, ſevens, twelves: let the fubject, 
with the deſign you have in view, determine the 
number of parts into which you divide it. Watt, 


TRICK, trik'. 1. J. [treck, Dut.] 


1. A fly fraud. 

Sir Thomas More ſaid, that a trieb of law had 
no leſs power than the wheel of fortune, to lift 
men up, or caſt them down. Raleigh, 

A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, 
to try if he could put a triaꝭ upon Apollo, ZEfr, | 

Such a one thinks to find ſome ſhelter in my 
friendſhip, and I betray him: he comes to me for 
counſel, and l ſhew him a tricl. South, 

| He ſwore by Styx, 

Whate'er ſhe would deſire, to grant; 
But wiſe Ardelia knew his tricks, 


2. A dexterous artifice. 

Gather the loweſt, and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee a 7ric4 for to double thy crop. Tar. 
And now, as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate, 
On one nice #rick depends the gen'ral fate. Pipe, 


3. A vicious practice. N 
Suſpicion ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes: 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, e 
Who ne'er fo tame, fo cheriſh'd and lock'd up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. Shale. 
lo entertain you with ſomewhat more worthy 
than the ſtale exploded zrick of fulſome panegy- 
ricks. 3 Drydat 


rey ſaid, De 
Mutileto, XVII. 8 


4 


$ bit. 


4 
— 


Some friends to vice pretend. 
That I the zricks of youth too roughly blame. Dry 


4. A juggle; an antick ; any thing done to 
cheat jocoſely, or to divert. 

A rev'rend prelate ſtopp'd his coach and ſix, 
To laugh a little at our Andrew's fricis. Prisr. 


5. An unexpected effect. | 
Zo felleſt foes who broke their ſleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trict not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 
friends. Sbaleſp. Coriolanui 


6. A practice; a manner; a habit. Not in uſe 
' I ſpoke it but according to the trick : it 2 
hang me, you may. ON. - 


| l. 
ä The rich of that wakes I well remember, | | 


E 


E . . 
e print be little, tne Whole matter 
28 1 he father eye, noſe, I ip. 
The trict of 's frown, his forchead. 
NT ww; Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
A number of cards laid regularly up in play: 
"as, atrick of cards. 


To TRICK, trik'. v. a. {from the noun ; tricher, 


1 To cheat; to impoſe on ; to defraud. 

It is im poſſible that the whole world ſhould thus 
conſpire to cheat themſelves, to put a deluſion on 
mankird, and trick theniſelves into belief. 

Stephens's Sermons. 
J. To dreſs; to decorate; to adorn ; pro- 
perly, to knot. {[Trica, in low Lat. fignifies 

a knot of hair 5 treccia, Ital. hence trace. 
Matt. Weftmonaflerienjis ſays of Godiva of 
Coventry, that ſhe rode zricas capitis © 
crines difjolvens.] ] 

And 7ri:4 them up in knotted curls anew. Drayt. 
They turned the impoſture upon the king, and 


;rick:d up a boy in the likeneſs of Edward Plan- 
tagenet. Bacon's Henry VII. 


HForridly 7richt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak d and impaſted with the parching fires. $ha4, 
Tnis pillar is but a medley, or a maſs of all the 
edent ornaments, making a new kind by 
ttealch; and though the moſt richly #riched, yet 
the pooreſt in this, that he is a borrower of all his 
beauty. 25 Woiton's Architedture, 
Their heads are tric/t with taſſels and flowers. 


WMoeſul ſhepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your ſorrow, is not dead: 
Sunk though he be beneath the wat'ry floor, 
80 ſinks the day- ſtar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new- ſpangled ore 


& Flames in the forehead of the morning ſky. Milton. 


Not trict'd and frounc'd as ſhe was wont 
Wich the Attick boy to hunt. Milton. 
A daw that had a mind to be ſparkiſh, :ricked 
himſelf up with all the gay feathers he could 
muſter. 7 L' Eftrange. 
Love is an airy good opinion makes, 
That tricks and dreſſes up the gaudy dream Dryd. 
People laviſh it profuſely in"tricting up their 
children in fine cloaths, and yet ſtarve their minds. 
Locke. 


3. To perform with a light touch; though it 


may here mean to dre/s. IE 
Come, the colours and rhe ground prepare : 
Dip in the rainbow, 7zrick her off in air; 
Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 
Catch ere ſhe change the Cynthia of this minute. 
n | Ohe. 
J TRICK, trik”. v. 2. To live by fraud. 
Thus they jog on, ſtill zric4ing, never thriving, 
And murd' ring plays, which till they call reviving. 
f Dryden. 
TaTekkx, trik'-ar. 2. T I This is often writ- 


ten trigger; I know not which is right.] 


The catch which being pulled diſengages 
the cock of the gun, that it may give fire. 
Pulling aſide the tricker, we obſerved that the 
force of the ſpring of the lock was not ſenſibly 
abated by the abſence of the air. Boyle. 
| Asa goole 
In death contracts his talons cloſe ; 
Jo did the knight, and with one claw 
The tricker of his piſtol draw. Huibras. 
Trexisg, trik -Ing. u. /. {from trick. 
Dreſs; ornament. 
T; Getus properties andtricling for our fairies. Shak. 
2 trix Ish. adj. [from trick.) 
navihly artful; fraudulently cunning ; 
miſchievouſly ſubtle. - N 


he favs is in = "WY 
way of 4 vg a _— Tippery, and 152 


Jo. U. Ne XXIII. 


ye out, that to defeat the true inheritor he had 


TK] 


find no etymology that ſeems well autho- 
rized or probable.] To fall in drops; to rill 
in a flender ſtream. 
He, prick'd with pride, 
Forth ſpurred faſt 5 adown his courſer's ſide 
The red blood #i-4ing, ſtain'd the way. Spenſer, 
Faſt befide there triciled ſoftly down 


Amongſt the puny ſtones, and made a ſonnd 

To lull him ſoft afleep that by it lay. Spenſer. 
Some noiſes help fleep; as, the blowing of the 

wind, and trielling of water, as moving in the 

ſpirits a gentle attention, which ſtilleth the diſ- 

curſive motion, Bacon. 
He wakened by the triellisg of his blood. Wiſem, 
Beneath his car the faſten'd arrow ſtood, 

And from the wound appear'd the tric#/ing blood. 


* — —— — — 


— 


a Dryden. 
He lay ſtretch'd along, his eyes fixt upward, 

And ever and anon a ſilent tear 

Stole down, and triellad from his hoary head. Dry. 
The emblems of honour wrouzht on the front 

in the brittle materials above-mentioned, tricaled 

away under the lirſt impreſſions of the heat, 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly ſtands, 

Tuning his voice and balancing ius hands: 

How fluent nonſenſe #:ic4/es from his tongue 

How ſweet the periods, neither ſaid nor ſung ! Pope- 
They empty heads conſole with empty found. 

No more, alas! the voice of fame they hear, 

The balm of dulneſs !ric4/ing in their ear. 

Pope's Dunciad. 


— 


— 


1 


1 To TaI'cRLE, tik. v. . [Of this word 1 


| 


| 


A gentle ſtream, whoſe murm'ring wave did play | 


T-K'1 


Courts of juſtice are bonnd to take notice of 
acts of parliament, and whether they are truly 
pleaded or not; and therefore they are the tier: 


of them. Hale. 
There ſhould be certain tiers or examiners ap- 
poiuted by the itate to inſpect the genius of every 
particular boy, | Spect̃alor. 
3. Teſt; one who brings to the teſt. 
5 You were uſed 
To ſay, extremity was the trier of ſpirits; 
That common chances common men could bear, 
Sal. ſp. 
To TRYFALLOW, trf-fal-lö. v. a. [tyes, Lat. 
and fealz1, Sax. a harrow.] To plow land 
the third time before ſowing. Bailey. 
The beginning of Auguſt is the time of triful- 
Towing, or laſt plowing before they ſow their 
wheat, Mortimer. 
Tai'riD, tri-fld. adj. [among botaniſts.} Cut 
or divided into three parts. Bailey. 
TR1F1 STULARY, tri-fis'-tshü-lr-F. adj. {tres 


and iula, Lat] Having three pipes. 
Many of that ſpecies whoſe triſiſtulary bill or 
crany we have beheld. Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
To TRIFLE, tri'fl. v. n. [tryſelen, Dut.] 
1. To act or talk without weight or dignity; 
to act with levity; to talk with folly. 
Wnen they ſay that we ought to abrogate ſuch 
popiſh ceremonies as are unproſitable, or elſe might 
have other more profitable in their ſtead, they 
trifle and they beat the air about nothing which 
toucheth us, unleſs they mean that we ought ta 
abrogate all popiſh ceremonies. 
2, To mock; to play the fool. 


PLE F--., ] D at+x: 
Alen. fett y. 


This is a word of endearment. Obſolete. 


1 The fool hath planted in his memory 


An army of good words; and l do know 

A many fools that ſtand in better place, 

 Garniſh'd like him, that for a #-ic4/y word 

| Defy the matter. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

All this ſervice have I done ſince I went. 

— My tricky ſpirit ! Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 

Tr1co'RPORAL, tri-ki'r-p6-rel, adj.| tricor pus, 
Lat.] Having three bodies. | 

TRI DE, tri'd. adj. among hunters; tride, Fr.] 
Short and ready. 5 Bailey, 


{ 


Lat.] A three-forked ſceptre of Neptune. 
His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his !r#ent. Shak. 
Canſt thou with fiſgigs pierce him to the quick? 
Or in his ſkull thy barbed trident ſtick ? | 
| Sandys on Job. 
He lets them wear their ſaphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. 
Several find a myſtery in every tooth of Nep- 
tune's trident. Addiſau on Ancient Medals. 
| TRYDENT,tri-dEnt. adj. Having three teeth. 
Trt'DING, trid-Ing. 2. /. {epiBinga, Sax. ra- 
ther tritbing.] The third part of a county 
or ſhire, This diviſion is only uſed in 
Yorkſhire, where it is corrupted into riding. 
TRIDUAN, trid'-0-6n. adj. fromiriduum, Lat.] 
1. Laſting three days. 
2. Happening every third day. 
TR1ENNIAL, tri-éEn“nyèl. adj. [triennis, Lat. 
triennal, Fr.) | | 
1. Laſting three years. 
I paſſed the bill for triennial parliaments. X. Charles. 
Richard the Third, though he came in by blood, 


—— —— 


| without any, and proved one of my beſt la wgivers. 
Horvel's England's Tears, 
2. Happening every third year, 
| 'Ta1'ER, tri-ur. 2. . (from try.] 
1. One who tries experimentally. FS 
The ingenious tiers of the German experiment 
found, that their glaſs veſſel was lighter when the 


| 


and very near a third, 
| 2+ One who examines judicially. 


yet the ſhort time of his triennial reign he was 


air had been drawn out than before, by an ounce 
Boyle. 


TR1DENT, tri-dent. 2. / [trident, Fr. tridens, | 


Milton. | 


Do not believe, 
That, from the ſenſe of all civility, | 
I thus would play and rife: with your reverence 
| © Shakeſpe 
3. To indulge light amuſement : as, he trified 
all his time. | | | 
Whatever raiz2s a levity of mind, a trifling ſpi- 
rit, renders the ſoul incapable of ſeeing, appre- 


4. To be of no importance. 
"Tis hard for every fring debt of two ſhillings 
to be driven to law. „  - Spenſer. 
' To TRI FLE, trifl. v. a. To make of no im- 
portance. Not in uſe. 3 = 
Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I've ſeen 
{ Hours TY and things ſtrange ; but this ſore 
nignt 
Hath rifle former knowings. Shateſ». Macbeth. 
TxR1'FLE, trifl. 2. /. from the verb.] A thing 
\ of no moment, | 
The inftruments of darkneſs tell us truths; 
Win us with-honeſt rifles, to betray us | 
In deep conſequence. Sbale p. Macbet g. 
Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, 0 


Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 
A later third of Dowſabell, ö 
Wich ſuch poor triſſes playing: | 
Others the like have labour'd at, | 
Some of this thing, and ſome of that, C 


And many of they know not what, 
But that they muſt be ſaying, Drayt. Nymp. 


The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good is neglect- 
ed, to fatisfy the ſucceſſive uncalineſs of our deſires 
Purſuing tries. 5 & a; 
Brunetta 's wiſe in actions great and rare, 
But ſcorns on tries ro beſtow her care: 
Thus ev'ry hour Brunetta is to blame, 
Becauſe the occaſion is beneath her aim. | 
Think nought a rie, though it ſmall appear; 
Small ſands the mountain, moments make the 
And trifles life. Your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you truly live. 


* 


with folly. 


A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert 
Durer were the more tr fers, whereof the one would 


= 


Hover. 


hending, and reliſhing the doctrines of piety, Law. 


Locle. 


year: 


| Young, 
| 'Tr1'FLER, trif-lar. . J. Urifelaar, Dut.] 
One who acts with levity; one that talks 


1 
— — — wu-˙l. ̃ ot⁰̃ ² 
aces + E ne > 
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1 
make a perſonage by geometrical proportions, the 
other by taking the beſt parts out of divers faces | 
to make one excellent. | Bacon. 

Shall I, who can enchant the boiſt'rous decp, 
Bid Boreas halt, make hills and foreſts move; 
Shall I be baffled by this ter, love? Granville. 

As much as ſyſtematical learning is decried by 


| 


| 


ſome vain tr fers of the age, it is the happieſt way 


to furniſh the mind with knowledge. Watts. 
Triflers not ev'n in trifles can excel; 
Tis ſolid bodies onſy poliſh well. Young. 


-TR1'FLING, trif-ling. adj. (from trifle.} Want- 


inz 
"TY a ſoul ſupported with an affurance of the 
divine favour, the honours or afflictions of this life 
will be equally trifling and contemptible. 
| Rogers's Sermons. 
TrYFLINGLY, trif-lng-ly. adv. [from tr 7;- 
fling.} Without weight; without dignity ; 
without importance, 
Thoſe who are carried away with the ſponta- 
ncous current of their own thoughts, muſt never 
humour their minds in being thus zrifing!y buſy. 
| | oc ke. 
d. /- 


* 


Tiro“ IAE, trt. f& Ay-At. adj. [tres an 
lium, Lat.] Having three leaves. 
Trijſoliate eytiſus reſtrain'd its boughs | 
For humble ſneep to crop, and goats to brouze. 
FEE, Harte. 
Lat. ] 


CY 


Terror, tri-firm. adj. [triformis, 
Having a triple ſhape. 
Ihe moon her monthly round 
Still ending, ſtill rene wing through mid heav'n, 


T'r1'GGER, trig'-gur. u. /. [Derived by Junius 
from trigue, Fr. from intricare, Lat.] See 
'TrICKER. _ 
. A catch to hold the wheel on ſteep ground. 
2. The catch that being pulled looſes the 
cock of the gun. | 
The pulling the trigger of the gun with which 
the murder is committed, has no natural connec- 
tion with thoſe ideas that make up the complex 
one, murder. T2 : Locke, 
TzicrnTaALs, tri-dzhin'-telz. x. /. [from 
triginta, Lat. thirty.] | 
Trentals or trigintals were a number of maſſes 
to the tale of thirty, inſtituted by Saint Gregory. 
ws | 1 Ayliffe. 
Txr1'GLYPH, tri'-glif. n. /. [In architecture.) 
A member of the frize of the Dorick order 
ſet directly over every pillar, and in certain 
ſpaces in the intercolumniations. Harris. 
The Dorick order has now and then a ſober gar- 
niſhment of lions' heads in the cornice, and of try- 
glyphs and metopes always in the frize. Wotton, 


Tai con, tri-gön. 1. %. L reha. ] A triangle. 
A term in aſtrology. | 
The ordinary height of a man ninety-ſix digits, 
the ancient Egyptians eſtimated to be equal to that 
myſtical cubit among them ſtiled paſſus Ibidis, or 
the trigon that the Ibis makes at every ſtep, con- 
fiſting of three latera, each thirty-two digits. | 
5 Hale Origin of Mankind, 
TarGONAL, tri/-g6-ntl. adj. [from trigon.] 
Triangular ; having three corners, 
Aſpar of a yellow hue ſhot into numerous?rigonal 
inted ſhoots of various ſizes, found growing to 
one fide of a perpendicular fiſſure of a ſtratum of 
freeſtone. Mod ward. 
" TRIGONO'ME'T n0om'-e-try. 1. /. 
[ rely and All pov. Fa 
Tyigonometry i a 
of calculating the ſides of a triangle ſought, and 
this is plain or ſpherical. _, Harris. 
On a diſcovery of Pythagoras, all ?rigonemetr y, 
and conſequently all navigation, is founded. 


Ae 
9 


RY, trig-6- 
] ; 


0 


gle 


* 


worth; unimportant; wanting weight. 


. 


| Nice; ſmug; dreſſed up 


| 


| 3. 


s che art of meaſuring triangles, or 


5 . 


TRI 


TaiGcoxoner'TRICAL, tri-g-nd-mit'-trF-ktl. | 
adj. (from trigonometry.] Pertaining to tri- 
gonometry. ; 

Tr1LA'TERAL, tri-Jat'-Er-tl. adj. (trilateral, 
Fr. tres and latus, Lat.] Having three ſides. 


T&ILL, tril'. n. / trilla, Ital.] Quaver; tre- 
mulouſneſs of mnfick, 

Long has a race of heroes fuld the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 

- Combat in tri/ls, and in a fugue expire. 
To TRILL, tril'. v. a. from the noun.] To 
utter quavering. p 

Through the ſoft ſilence of the liſtening nigh*, 

The ſober- ſuited ſongſtreſs lilli her lay. Thom on. 


To TRILL, tril'. v. 2. | 


F 


{ 


Did your letters pierce the queen to any, demon- 
ftration of grief? | 
Axe! ſhe took 'em; read 'em in my preſence; 
And now and then an ample tear #ri#/'d don 
Her delicate cheek. Sha leſp. King Lear. 
2. To play in tremulous vibratious of found. 
| Am l call'd upon the grave debate, 
To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet? Dryd. 
Tr1'LL1ON, tril-lytin. 2. J. [A word invented 
by Locke.] A million of millions of millions; 
a million twice multiplied by a million, 


— 


| 


TrIiLU MINAR, tri-lü'- min- Er. 1 
TgiLu'uisous, tri-lü'- min-us. S naris, Lat. 
Having three lights. Dick. 


Tai, trim'. adj, (ze rnymmesð, Sax. completed. 

. It is uſed with 
E TT 
'I*.one paine in cottage doth take, 


— — —— 


A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 


The Dorick order has, in compariſon of thoſe 
that follow, a more maſculine aſpect, and little 
trimmer than the Tuſcan that went before, ſave a 

| ſober garniſhment now and then of lions? heads in 
the cornice, and of tryglyphs and metopes always 
in the frize. Wotton's Architect. 

Doſt thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, 

So t-im, ſo diſſolute, ſo looſely dreſt? Dryd. Per/. 


To T r1M, trim. v. a. ( dximman, Sax. to build. 
1. To fit out. | | 
__ Malicious cenſurers ever, 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow 
That isnew trimm'd. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2. To dreſs; to decorate. 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was frimm d in Julia's gown, * Shakeſp. 
Pennyroyal and orpin they uſe in the country to 
trim their houſes, binding it with a lath againſt a 
_ wall. | Bacon, 
Two arts attend architecture, like her principal 
gentlewomen, to dreſs and trim her, picture and 
fſculpture. | Wotton. 
The victim ox that was for altars preſt, 
Trimm'd with white ribbons and with garlandsdreſt, 
Sunk of himſelf, _ Dryden 's Georgicks. 
To ſhave; to clip. | 
Mephiboſheth had neither dreſſed his feet, nor 
_ trimmed his beard. 3 Sam. ix. 24. 
Clip and trim thoſe tender ſtrings like a beard, 
„ N | . Brown. 
The barber may trim religion as he pleaſes. Hozwel, 
| Trim off the ſmall ſuperfiuous branches, Mort. 
4. To make neat; to adjuſt. | 
I found her trimming up the diadem _ 
On her dead miſtreſs. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, 
So, ſirrah, to my cell; as you look bs 
To have my pardon, im it handfomely. Shate/p. . 
Vet are the men more looſe than they! ; 
More kemb'd, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm d, 
| More Leck, more ſoft, and flacker limb'd. 


4 


* 


F 


- . 


4 


Adiſen. | 


1. To trickle; to fall indropsorflenderftreams. } 


When t' other trim bowers do make. TH r' Hu/b, 


With your deriſion. Shat. Mid/. Night's Dream. | 


- þ 


i, 


TR I 
To blaſt the living, gave the dea 
And wreaths herſelf had tainted, , 


d their due 
5 
at ans 
\ , 5 ; : 
When workmen fit a piece into cher 
ſay they W in 8 piece. Noxon 1 5 85 
Each muſe in Leo's golden dasz 1 


Starts from her trance, ard ine her vy 1, 


4 
9. . 


ithe; 
we. — 4e 
O'er globes, and Iceptres, now, on tig 
ſw<c1i:s, 2 

Now, ?rims the midnight Jump in college ech 


1 
4 *UF? 
CY 


5. To balance a veſſel, 

Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the ha,. 

ETA Spectur 

6. It has often emphatical. | 
He gave you all the dutics of a man, 

Trium d up your praiſes with a princely tony, 

89 


roniclæ. $14 6 


Spoke your deſervings like a ch 
To TRIM, trim”, v. 1. To balance 
tuate between two parties. 

If ſuch by trimming and time-ſerving, which », 
but two words for the ſame thing, h * 
church by nauſcating her piou: orders 
produce confuſion. 0 

For men to pretend that their will obeys th 
Lw, while all beſides their will ſerves the fa gin. 
what is this but a groſs, fulſome juggling with th 
duty, and a kind of trimming it between God 
the devil? gal 

He who would hear what ev'ry fool cou'd fn 
Wou'd ncver fix his thought, but trim lis n | 
| away. | Did 

Taix, trim'. 2. J. Dreſs; geer; ornament; 
N is now a word of {light conte mpt. 

They come like facrifices in their rin, 
And to the fire-eyed maid of ſmoaly war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them, 5! 
ELLEN Forget | 
Your labourſome and dainty trist, wherein 

Lou made great Juno angry, S/24:/+. Cin 

Ihe goodly London in ker gaila:1t uu, | 
The phoenix daughter of the vanquiſh's old, 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean ſwim, 

And on her ſhadow rides in floating gold. %- 
TRI MLY, trim'-ly: adv. [from im.] Nicchy 
| neatly. | 


» 8 fg 


— 
n 
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4 


1 


* 
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1 


f 


Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, and in treſſes wrought. Si, 
The mother, if of the. houſho!d of our lit, 

will have her ſon cunning and bold, in 1n:irg 


him to live 77izly. Ajclan, 


TR1/MMER, trim'-mar. 2. / [from trim. 
1. One who changes ſides to balance partic; 
a turncoat. 

The ſame bat taken after by a weaze! beggs 
for mercy : No, ſays the weazel, no mercy to: 
mouſe; Well, ſays t' other, but you may ſee by 
wings that lam a bird; and ſo the bat ſcap d 
both by playing the immer. L' Eftrans 

To confound his hated coin, 
All parties and religions join, 
Whigs, tories, trimmers. 
2. A piece of wood inſerted. 

Beſore they pin up the frame of ground- is 
they muſt fit in the ſummer and the girders 4 
all the joiſts and the trimme rs for the {tair-ca. 

| Moxon s Mechanical Erna 

TgTMMING, trim -ming. z. / (from iim, 
Ornamental appendages to a coat or g 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination 68 
heavy, and like a dreſs without fancy; aud d 
laſt without the firſt is too gay, and but all e 
ming. Garth Prefac? 4 Us 

Txi/nness, trim'-nls. 1. / [from trim Nel 
neſs, petty elegance of dreſs. | 
TzI'NALgtri-nel, adj. [trinus, Lat,]Threefo 
Like many an angel's voice, | 
Singing before th' eternal majeſty, 


\ 


= 


Sure 


Hel, 
1 


In their #indtriplicity on high. 


— 


R! 


That far-beaming blaze of majeſty, 


with he wont at heav'n's high council table 


kr the midſt of r inal unity, | 
. . : ; Milton. 
2 tri/n. ”. 1. Itrine, Fr. rinlts, Lat.) 
1 ape of planets placed in three angles 


of a trigon» in which they are ſuppoſed by 
grologers to be eminently benign. 
N To th' other five, 
motions, eee 
tile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite, 
F G ons efficacy. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais'd Jove from his daric priſon freed, 
| © Thoſe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will gloriouſly the new-laid works ſucceed. Dryd. 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
in the ſame round, and let that line ſubtend 
An equal triangle; now ſince the lines 
Muſt three times touch the round, and meet three 
ſigns, 
Where'er they meet 


Their planetary 


in angles thoſe are trines. 


7 TIN E, trin. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put in a trine aſpect. | | 
This advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 
By fortune he has now to Venus trin d, 
And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd. 
| | | - Dryden. 
| TRINITY, trio'-It-y. u. J. [trinitas, Lat. 
| zrinte, Fr.] The incomprehenfible union 
of the Three Perſons in the Godhead. : 
Touching the picture of the #rinity, I hold it 
blaſphemous and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 


an objection againſt the trinity. = Locke. 
| TarxKET, trink'-It. 1. /. [This Skinner de- 
rives ſomewhat harſhly from fringuet, Fr. 
trinchetto, Ital. a topſail. I rather imagine it 
corrupted from 7zr:ctet, ſome petty finery 
or decoration. ] | 3 
. Toys ; ornaments of dreſs ; ſuperſluities 
of decoration. . 

Beauty and uſe can fo well agree together, that 
of all the trinlet: where with they are attired, there 
is not one at ſerves to ſome neceſſary purpoſe. 

5 * Sidney. 


my tr in- 


_- 


They throng who ſhould buy firſt, as if 
lets had been hallowed. 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 
Soon will you hear the fawcy ſteward ſay, 
Pack up with all your tines, and away. 
Dryden s Juvenal. 
She was not hung about with toys and trialels, 
tweezer-caſes, pockèt-glaſſes. Arbuthact. 
How Johnny wheedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Till Phyllis all her zrintets pawn'd. | 
2. Things of no great value ; tackle ; tools. 
What huſbandlic huſbands, except they be fooles, 
But handſom ha ve ſtorchouſe fortrintets andtooles ? 
7er. 


— 


' 


* 


Go with all your ſervants and trinkets 


Tz10'yoLAR, tri-0b'-6-lkr, adj. {triobolaris, 
Lat.] Vile; mean; worthleſs. | 
Turn your libel intg verſc, and then it may paſs 


current amongſt the balladmongers for a triobolar 
ballad. ; * 


Te Tir, trip“. v. a. [treper, Fr. trippen, Duts] 
1. To ſupplaut; to throw by ſtriking the feet 
from the ground by a ſudden motion. 
He canjundt 
Nipp'd me behind. . 
5 Be you contented, - 
To haxe a ſon ſet your decrees at nought, 
To trip the courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 


Creech. 


In my whole effay there is not any thing like 


80 . Winter Tale. 


| 


'Cheyne. | TRIP, trip'. n. / [from the verb.) 


4 


Swift. 


about you. | 
L' Eflrange. | 


Shakeſp. 


{ 


That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon. | 


R I 


The words of Hybhes's defence trip up the heels 
of his cauſe; I had once reſolved. To reſolve pre- 
ſuppoſeth deliberation, but what deliberation can 
there be of that which is inevitably determined by 
cauſes without ourſelves? Brambhall. 


3. To catch; to detect. 

OTE Theſe women 
Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. Sha. Cymbeline, 

To TRIP, trip', v. 7. | 
1. To fall by lofing the hold of the feet. 
2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eaſily his 
adveriaries, if any where they chance to zrip, preſſ- 
eth him as thereby making all ſorts of men God's | 
enemies. Hooker, 

Virgil is ſo exact in every word, that none can 
be changed but for a worſe : hepretends ſometimes 

to trip, but it is to make you think him in danger 
when moſt ſecure. Dryden. 

Many having uſed their utmoſt diligence to ſe- | 
cure a retention of the things committed to the 
memory, cannot certainly know where it will trip 
and fail them. | | South, 
Will ſhines in mixed company, making his real | 
ignorance appear 2 {eeming one: our club has 
caught him fripping, at which times they never 
ſpare him, Addiſon's Spectator. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would 
expoſe my ignorance, if they caught me tripping 
in a matter of {o great moment, Aduiſor's Spectator, 

3. To ſtumble; to titubate. 

| may have the idea of a man's drinking till 

his tongue trips, yet not know that it is called 


| 


{ 


| 


1 * 


He ſaw his way, but in ſo ſwift a pace, 
To chuſe the ground, might be to loſe the race: 
They then, who of each trip th' advantage take, 
Find but thoſe faults which they want wit to make. 
| Dryden. 
Each ſeeming rip, and each digreſſive ſtart, 
Diſplays their caſe the more, and dcep-plann'd art, 
| | 8 Harte. 
4. A ſhort voyage or journey, 
I tooka trip to London on the death of the queen, 
"oe Pope. 
TRIPARTITE, trip'-per-tit. adi. [tripartitey 
Fr. tripartitus, Lat.] Divided into three 
parts ; having three correſpondent copies ; 
relating to three parties, | 
Our indentures triparlite are drawn. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Tai E, tri'p. 2. /. (tripe, Er. trippa, Ital. and 
Span.] | | 
1. The intcfiines ; the guts. 
How ſay:you to a fat pe finely broil'd ? 
—| like it well. Shaleſp. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tribe. 
King. 
2. It 1s uſed in ludicrous language for the 
human belly. 5 
TRI“ TE DAL, tri-p&-de&l. adj, [tres and pes, 
Lat.] Having three feet. : | 
TRIPE TALOUS, tri-pet'-a-Its. adj. [rp7; and 
c.] Having a flower conſiſting of three 
leaves. | bg : 
TRYPHTHONG, trip'-thong. v. /. Itriphthongue, 
Fr. resis and $9:74.] A coalition of three 
vowels to form one ſound ; as, eau, eye, 
TRIPLE, trip/l. adj. triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, 


J Locle. 
4. To run lightly. nd 
| ; In ſilence ſad, 
Trip we after the night's ſhade. Shaheſp. 


The old ſaying is, the third pays for all; the 
triplex, Sir, is a good tripping meaſure, | 
Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn daſh 
Blends all together; then diſtinctly trips | 
From this to that; then quick returning ſkips 
And ſnatches this again, and pauſes there. Craſhazv. | 
On old Lycæus, or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in twilight ranks; 
Though Erymanth your loſs deplore, 
A better ſoil ſhall give ye thanks. Milton's Arcades, 
She bounded by, and zripp'd ſo light | 
They had not time to take a ſteady fight. Dryden, 
Stay, nymph, he cricd, I follow not a foe; 


Well thou doſt to hide from common fight 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 
Nor doubt I, but the ſilver-footed dame 
| Tripping from ſea on ſuch an errand came. Dryg. 
He Il make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ſerve to trip before the victor's charigt. A7di/on. | 
The lower ptaits of the drapery in antique figures 
in ſculpture and painting, ſeem to have gathered 
the wind when the perſon is in a poſture of zrip- | 


Ping forward. a Ad liſon. 
In Britain's iſles, as Heylin notes 
The ladies trip in petticoats. Prior. 


They gave me inſtructions how to ſlide down 
and trip up the ſteepeſt flopes. Poje, 
5. To take a ſhort voyage. 


1 


1. A ftroke or catch by which the wreſtler 
ſupplants his antagoniſt, 

O thou diſſembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 


He ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Dryd. Georg. 
It was a noble time when zrips and Cornifh hugs 
could make a man immortal. Addiſon on Medals. | 


2. 


| 1 „ Sbaleſp. 
% To firike from under the bod. 
It up thy heels and beat thee, Shake. 


Thus from the lion tis the trembling doe. Dryd. | 


That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow? SH. 


A ſtumble by which the foothold is loſt, | 


Lat.] 
I. Threefold ; conſiſting of three conjoined. 
See in him 
The ?riple pillar of the world transform'd 
Into a ſtrumpet's ſtool. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, 
O night and ſhades, 
How are ye join'd with hell in triple knot, 
Againſt th' unarmed weakneſs of one virgin, | 
Alone and helpleſs ! Milton. 

Thrice happy pair! ſo near ally'd | 

In royal blood and virtue too: 

Now love has you together ty'd, 
May none this triple knot undo! 
By thy. triple ſhape as thou art ſeen 

In heav'n, earth, hell, grant this. 

Strong Aleides, aiter he had lain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spain 
His captive herds. Dryden's Acid. 

Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; 

Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. Swift, 
2. Treble; three times repeated, 

We have taken this as a moderate meaſure be- 
twixt the higheſt and loweſt ; but if we had taken 
only a triple proportion, it would have been ſuſſi- 
cient. : Burnet, 

If then the atheiſt can have no imagination of 
more ſenſes than five, why doth he ſuppoſe that a 
body is capable of more? If we had double or triple 
as many, there might be the ſame ſuſpicion for a 
greater number without end. Bentley. 


To TRYPLE, trip't. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To treble; ta make thrice as much, or as 
many, pag | 7 
To what purpoſe fhould words ſerve, when 
nature hath more to declare than groans and 
ſtrong cries; more than ſtreams of bloody ſweat; 
more than his doubled and tripled prayers can ex- 
preſs? 88 e Hooker, 
Il theſe halfpence ſhould gain admittance, in 
no long ſpace of time his limited quantity would 
be tripled upon us. *  * Swift, 
2. To make threefold, ; 
Time, action, place, are ſo preſerv'd by 7 


— 


Waller. | 
Dryden, 


That e' en Corneille/might with envy ſee 
Th? alliance of his triplid unity. Dryden. 


| 3. A failure; a miſtake. | 


— 


T&1PLET, trip'-lit, nes þ. [from triple. | 
 5U3 | | „de ae 


TRI 


1. Three of a kind. fy Ro Þ 


There fit C--nts, D—ks, and Harriſon, 
How they ſwagger from their garriſon; _ 
ouch a triplet could you tell | 
Where to find on this ſide hell? Sqvift. 
2. Three verſes rhyming together : as, 

"The varying verſe, the full reſounding line 

Ihe long majeſtick march and energy divine. Pote 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 

May find my hero on the ſoreign ſtrand, 

Warm with new fires, and plcas'd with new 

command. r 
I frequently make uſe of triplet rhymes, becauſe + 
they bound the ſenſe, making the laſt verſe of the 
triplet a pindarick. Dryden. 
TRIYLIcATE, trip-ly-kàt. adj. [from triplex, 

Lat.] Made thrice as much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to * h 
k 


eubes to each other; which ought to be diſtin- | 


guiſhed from triple, Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, 
bear a duplicate or zriplicate proportion one to 
another. Grew, 

TRIPLICA'TION, trip-15-ki'-shin, . J. (from | 
triplicate.) The act of trebling, or adding 
three together. 

Since the margin of the viſible horizon in the 
heavenly globe is parallel with that in the earthly, 
accounted but one hundred and twenty miles dia- 
meter; ſenſe muſt needs meaſure the azimuths, 
or vertical circles, by triplication of the ſame dia- 
meter of one hundred and twenty. Glanville, 

TRIPLYCITY, tri-plis-It-y. 1. . [triplicite, Fr. 
from triplex, Lat.] Trebleneſs ; ſtate of 


being threefold. 
It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, t 


ſubjects, and the title of a pretender to meet. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
Affect not duplicities nor triplicitiet, nor any 
certain number of parts in your diviſion of things. 
Watte Logick, 
TRIP MADAM, trip -mAd- im. . J. An herb. 
 Tripmadam i is uſed in ſalads. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


TR pop, tri-pod. x. /. [tripus, Lat.] A feat 


with three feet, ſuch as that from which 
the prieſteſs of Apollo delivered oracles. 
I wo trjpods caſt in antick mould, 


With two great talents of the fineſt gold Dryd. An. 


Tarrol v, trip/-p0-Iy. . /. [I ſuppoſe from 


- 'T81'yos, tri-pos. 1. %. A tripod. See TxI ToD. 


the place whence it is brought. A ſharp | 
cutting ſand. 

In poliſhing glaſs with putty, or tripoly, it is 
not to be imagined that thoſe ſubſtances can by 
grating and fretting the glaſs bring all its leaſt - 
particles to an accurate poliſh, ' Newton. 


Welcome all that lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo; 
Here he ſpeaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower bottle. 
Craz'd fool, who wouldft be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the tip, and ſpeak plain. 


Dryden. , 


'Tz1'?PER, trip „pur. Ns 5 from trip. ] One 
who trips. 


＋ PPING, trip'-plng.. adj, {from . 


— 


2 


uick; nimble. 

be clear ſun of the gem wave largely drew, 
As after thirſt ; which made their flowing ſhrink 
'From ſtanding lake, to tripping ebb; that ſtole 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Milt Paradiſe Loft. 


Tar PPING, trip“ -ping. n. . [from trip. 3 
Light dance. 
Back, ſhepherds, back, enough vent play, 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other tripfings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes. | - Milton. 
 /TRVePPINGLY, trip 3 adv. {from trip- 
i269 - With agility 2 iN keit _ 
8 me eh ©: 


4 
4 ; 4 , 
. — * K 
= 


— 


Tg 


Ben Yonſon. | 


4 —_ 


V 


have the arms of a foreigner, the diſcontents of | 


| 


1 Twenty-two meaſures. 


I 
This ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it triphingly. Shaksſp. 
Speak the ſpeech trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it as many of our players do, I had 
as lieve the town-crier had ſpoke my lines. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Tzr'yTOTE, trip'-tot. x. J. ſtriptoton, Lat.] 
Triptote is a noun uſed but in three caſes, Clurte. 


iTRr1IPU "DIARY,trip- pii'-dy-4-1 $.adj.{tripudium, 


Lat.] Performed by dancing. 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs 
when he continued the tripudiary augurations. 
- Brown's Vu ulgar Errours, 


TrIevUDL,' TION, trip- pu- da! chan. 5. . {tri- 
pudium, Lat] Act of dancing. 
TRiRE ME, tri-renm, u. [triremis, Lat.] A 
galley with three benches of oars on a fide, 
Tx1$SE'CTION, tri-3&k'-shun. 1. J. [tres and 
ſectio, Lat.] Diviftion into three equal 
parts : 
the defiderata of geometry. 
TR1'sTFUL, trist'-ful. adj, [7riftis, Lat.) Sad ; 
melancholy ; gloomy ; ſor rowful, A bad 
word. 
Heav*n's face doth glow 
With 17 Hifi viſage; and, as 'gainſt the doom, 
Is thoughtſick at the act. Shakeſp. Hamlet 
TRisv'Lc, tri'-Sulk. . F [triſulcus, Lat.] A 
thing of three points. 
/ Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter” s triſule, 
to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
TRISYLLA' BICAL, tris-8{l-14b/-$-kel. adj. 
[treſyllabe, Fr. from triſpllable.) Conſiſting 
of three ſyllables, 
LTBITT EABEE arte all tbh nf forigh 2 
laba, Lat.] A word contifting of three 
ſyllables. 
TRITE, tri't, adj. [tritus, Lat.] Worn out; 
ſtale; common; not new. 
Theſe duties cannot but appear of infinite con- 
cern when we reflect how uncertain our time is; 
this may be thought ſo trite and obvious a reflec- 
tion, that none can want to be reminded of it. 
| : Rogers's Sermons. 
She gives her tongue no moment's reſt, 
In phraſes batter'd, ſtale, and zrite, 
Which modern ladies call polite. Swift. 
| T&1'TENESS, tri't-nls. 2. / {from 7rite.] Stale- 
nels; commonneſs. 


TxITHE'18M, try-the-Izm. n. /. Itritheiſme, Fr. 


Tpeis and 9786. The Simon which holds 
three diſtinct gods. 


| Tr1/TURABLE, tri 7.tohf-rabl. adj. [triturable, 


Fr. from triturate.] Poſſible to be 1 8 
or comminuted. 


It is not only triturable and reducible to powder 


by contrition, but will not ſubſiſt in a violent fire. 
Rrown.' 


| TziTURA TION, tri. tehd⸗ TA shün. v. . [eritu-: 


ration, Fr. trituro, Lat.] Reduction of any 
ſubſtances to powder upon a ſtone with a 
muller, as colours are ground: it is alſo 
called levigation. 
He affirmeth, that a pumice ſtone n is 
lighter than one entire; that abatement can hardly 
be avoided in triturabion. Brown's Vulgar Errour's. 
TxIVYET, triv-it; n. /. [See TREVET.] A. 
thing ſupported by three feet. 
Ihe belt at horſe- race he ordaiu'd a lady for his: 
prize, 
Generally praiſeful ; ſair and young, and ſxill'd 


in houſewiferies 


Of all kind fitting; and withal a a tive, that en- | 


clos'd 

| Chopmas' 5 ond, 
The tri bet table of a ſoot was lame; 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, | 
Who thruſts beneath the limping leg a ſherd. Dryd. 


Ter VIAL) PTS. hy L 38 EX, Arhmiatess | 


| For men oſ ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice. 


the triſection of an angle is one of, 


N 


t. Vile; worthleſs; vulgar; ſuc 
picked up in the highway. 
Be ſubjects great, and worth a 


h ag may be 


poet” $ Vote e, 
Riſes vim, 


2. Light; trifling ; z unimportant ; inconſide 
able. This ufe is more frequent, tho 4 
leſs juſt. 5 

This argues conſcience in your grace, 
But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial 
All circumſtances well coniidered. $42, Rich, It 
This way of meaſuring felicities was ſo natural 
to him, that it would occur even in the _ 
trivial inſtances. F 
| i lh 
See yon mad fools, who, for ſome triple! x: oh 
For love, or for miſtaken honour, fight. Dryden 
Were they only ſome flight and Trial indif. 
cretions, to which the example of the world ex. 
poſed us, it might perhaps not much concern dt 
religion, Ryrr, 
In every work regard the writer's end; 

And if the means be juſt, the conduct true le, 

Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is duc. Py by, 
The ancient pocts are like many modern ladies; 

let an action be never fo trivial in itſelf, the V bs 

ways make it appear of the utmoſt importance, Pipe 


TR1I'VIALLY, triv'-yel-lF. atv. \[from trivial. 

r. Commonly; vulgarly. 

Money 1 is not the finews of war, as is fin! ll 
ſaid, where the ſinews of men's arms, in effemi. 


nate people, fail. Bacon, 
15 Lightly ; mconfiderably. 
TRIVIAINESS, triv'-yel- nls. n. /. [from 


| Ton ] 
Commonneſs; vulgarity. 


TRIUMPH, tri -umf, 7. V 7 bs, Lab 


 triomphe, Fr.] 
1. Pomp with which a victory is publick!y 
celebrated, 
Hence will 1 drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghil}, which ſhall be thy grave; 
- And there cut off thy moſt ungracious head, 
Which 1 will bear in triumph to the king. Shale, 
In ancient times the #rivmphs of the generals 
from victory, and the great donatives upon dil. 
banding the armies, were things able to enflame 
all men's, courage. Baan, 
2. State of being victorious. 
Sublime with expeRation when to ſee 
In triumph iſſuing forth their glorious chief. Milt, 
Hercules from Spain, 


Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon ſlain. Dryden At. | 


3. Victory; conqueſt. 
Eros has 
Packt cards with Cæſar, and falſe play d my glory 
Unto an enemy's r . Sbaleſp. Antony and CI- 4 
Each order bright - 

| If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaſt, 
The vain coquets the trifling triumph, boaſt, Legi, 
4+ Joy for ſucceſs, 

Great triumpb and rejoicing was in heaven. Mil, 

5. A conquering card now called trump. dee 
- TRUMP. 

To TrumPn, tri'-amf. v. u. (triumph, Lat, 
triompher,Fr. This word is always z accented 
in proſe on the firſt ſyllable, but in poet! 
ſometimes on the laſts] 


1. To celebrate a victory with pomp; to ſe· 


Joice for victory. 
The triumpbing of the wicked is ſhort, and the jo 
of the hypocrite is but for a moment. Job, X. . 
Pour victory, alas! begets my fears; 
- Can you not then triumph without my tears Dai 
2. To obtain victory. 
This great commander ſought man) times to 
perſuade Solyman to forbear to uſe his forces 20y 
\ farther againſt the Chriſtians, over whom be 1 
ſufficiently triympbed, and turn them upon tie 
Fern ö 


1 


1 . Hi 2 of the T 7 


Sung triumph, and him ſung victorious king. Mil. 


1 


2, 


TRI TR0O T R O 


Then all this earthy groſſnels quit, A miglity governing lye goes round the world, | Thou, infernal ſerpent, ſhalt not long 

Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever ſit, F and has almoſt baniſhed truth out of it; and ſo | Rule in the chuds; like an antumnal ſtar, 

yum phing over death, and chance, and time. Mili. reigning triumpbhanily in its ſtead, is the ſource of Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall from heav'n fro down 
There fix thy faith, and #rammpb o'er the Ws ; moſt of thoſe confuſions that plague the univerſe. Under his feet. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 

for who can help, or who can ſave beſides! Noe. South's Sermons. Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 


While blooming youth and gay. delight TrIU MPHER,tri-um-for, n. /. from triumph.) And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfurae. Aldif, 


it on thy roſy cheeks confeſt, One who triumphs. 2 
Sit m_ iq tea p Top, trod' the preterite of tread. 


Theſe words became your lips, as th {ſs thro? hey trode th d mad F 
To triumph o'er this deſtin'd breaſt. Prior. them, : EO TOE FHF: 8 akon Ix. 27. 
11 upon an advantage gained. And enter i 1 ; 5 p 
Zo To _— 5 Boe 3 5 * 4 f 15 ET in our ears, like great triumphers TRODRE, tröd'. 7. 7. [from trode, pret. OT 


In their applauding gates. Shak. Timon of Athens, : 
Jo triumph like an Amazonian trull! S Yale. Auguſt was dedicated to Auguſtus by a Conte, tread.) Footing. 


ſever, cel ge gs, becauſe in the fame month he wes the rt e Ek, me ve. . 
That triumph thus upon my miſery? Shatgp. created conſul, and thrice triumpher in Rome. But baulke their right way, and train abroad. S/. 
FINE ee FOnS ; | a Legcham on Drawing. ; PRO GLOD V TE, troͤg-l&-dit. . fe C reuydodolne. ] 
Who now triumphs, and in th* exceſs of 105 f TRru MVIRATE, tri-um/-ye6r-6t. On h . b. bi 8 - of the earth 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of a PINES | FRI UM Ebook, trl- um“ vèr. 530 prior 155 4 ct ts a catch 
TaivU'MPHAL) tri-amf-6l. adj. [triomphal, [triumwviratus, or treumwviri, Lat.] A coa- | 2 roe at his full feed. 4 and Pope. 
Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from triumph.] Uſed lition or concurrence of three men. e . [rratlen to fü . 
in celebrating victory. : z Lepidus of the triumvirate h 3 fr r eg b £ 1 4 chi Fo 
He left only #riumphal garments to the general. Should be depos'd. Shatep. Antony and Cleopatra. RE Te ITO  FOPColg, A008: < TYPE Io 
| Bacon, The triumviri, the three corner cap of ſociety. eb 9 6 1 To move circularly; co 
Ye ſo near heav'n's door, : Shateſp. | anve about. | 
Triumphal with tr iumphal act have met. Milton. During that trinmvirate of kings, Henry 2 With the phant'ſies ok hey troll, 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, eighth of England, Francis. the firſt of France, Troll about the bridal bowl, 
"And hew triumphal arches to the ground, Pope. and Charles the fifth emperor of Germany, none | And divide the broad-bread cake, 
| Leſt we ſhould for honour take of the three could win a palm of ground but the Round about the bride's Rake, B. Jonſ. Ua ler av. 
The drunken quarrel of a rake; other two would balance it. Bacon s Eſſays. To TROLL, trö I. v. u. | 
Or think it ſeated in a ſcar, | With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 1. To roll; to run round. 
Or on a proud triumpbal car. Swift, ds " 55 heads, conjoin in one intent, = How pleaſant, 5 of Styx 
| D I : © . nd, inſtituting a triumuirate, o troll it in a coach and fix! Swift. 
| 3 2 or 9 rh tne Do part the land in triple government, 2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has a 


victory. Not in uſe, Daniel's Civil War, pulley towards the bottom, which -I ſup- 


E - From diſtant regions fortune ſends iv 10101 p 

3 7 - 0 . NE | In odd it e ends, ___ Swift | ow ory ens peer 5 — ==. 

| TrarU MPH ae tri-amf-ent. adj, [trhumphan * TRI UNE, tri'-un. adj, [tres and unus, Lat.] Nor troꝛule for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. | 

I triomphant, 2 >: : At once three and one, 5 TRO'LLOP, trol-lup. 7. 7. [A low word, I 

. Celebrating a victory. 37 IV wo dos ſcripture of a triune deity, of God | know not whence derived.] A flatternly 
' eters bound rr Bbokeſs. made fleſh in the womb of a virgin, and crucified | looſe woman. | 


— 


| 7 . 4 by the Jews. Burnet. 'F / 17 GP. 1-da [Of 
It drawn as a triumphant chariot, -which at a p . RO LMYDAMES, trol-m ms. 7. oo 
ta . 2 hf Io P 10 ium z | To TROAT, tr6 | be} I [with hunters.] To this word I know not the meaning.] | 
the ſame time both follows and triumphs. | ; 
| „„ cry as a buck does at rutting-time. Dz&. A fellow I have known to go about with trol- 
2. Rejoicing as for victory. Tao CAR, tro'-ker, ne |. [zrocar, corrupted | mydames ; knew him once a ſervant of the prince. 
i Think you, be thay e our ſtate ſecure, from trois quart, Fr.] A chirurgical in- | Shakeſp. N. tater's Tale. 
1 would be fo triumphant as I am? Shak. Richard III. ſtrument. ; | TRrO'NAGE, tr6n'-Idzh. n. /. Money paid for 
wh Of with the traitors head; . F The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula weighing 
cb, of ſilver, and the perforator of ſteel. Sharp's Surg. | , 4 | 
There to be crowned. 5 $habeſp. Sor VI. | TROCHA'ICAL, tro-ki'-y-kEladj. [trochaigue, TROOP, tro p. ». / [troupe, Fr. troppa, Ital. 
- Succeſsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth Fr. trochaicus, Lat.) Conſiſting of trochees. tr oopey Dut. Irop, Swed. troppay low Lat.) 
Triumpbant out of this infernal pit. Milton. | TROCHA NTE Rs, trö-kän -tirs, 1. / [Tpxarlnge;] I. 1 a number of people col- 
Gori . 2x1 ft. j >{Te 1 called rg. | lected together. 
3. Victorious ; graced” with conqueſt; T'wo procelles of the thigh bone, called - e AY, 
As in the en church men 81 excommuni- tator major and minor, in which the ten- ; IN a 1 05 enen 285 * 
cate, not fo much for their offence, as for their ob- dons of many muſcles terminate. Di#. ow 25 5 i 5 eee 5 8 Fe 423. 
ſtinacy ; ſo ſhall it be in the church triumphant : TRO CHEE, tro'-ky. u. /. {trocheus, Lat. 158 "I ani li 85 bl Tad 580 e. 
the kingdom of heaven ſhall be barred againſt men, tr ochee, Fr. teoxar®-.)] A foot uſed in Latin 1 — eee b Eh 
1 fe 1 itte: 1 8 1 | - - ? 1 | 
ee vi in commited, ve or chi | Poetry, conſiing af a long nd ſhort e outs beans upon ms ethe fun? Set: 
Hie ſpeedily through all the hierarchies * | TRocur LICK s, tr6-kyl'-llks. n. / [Trxiur, As the mind, by putting together the repeated 


Intends to paſs triumpbant, and give laws. Milton. 


ideas of unity, makes the collective mode of any 
Athena, war's !riumphant maid, | 


* 7275 a wheel. The ſcience of rotatory number, as a ſcore, or a groſs; ſo by putting to- 
| Þ | „ OO motion. ; ether ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes col- 
The Þappy ſon will, as the father, aid. Pope Od. There ſucceeded new inventions and horologies, 5 ideas of TubBancey. a8 2 Fry an A: 5 
Tz1v MPHANTLY, tii-amf-Ent-1y. adv. (from. | compoſed by trechilichs, or the artifice of wheels, Ne] | "Lotte. 
triumphant.) ! =o | | whereof ſome are kept in motion by weight, others 2. A body of ſoldiers | ' 
I. In a triumphant manner in token of victory; without. Bren. we 
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A 

: . : e ſeeks his abſent foe, h 1 

joyfully as for victory. 19 It is requiſite that we rightly underſtand ſome { And ſends his laughter' 4 = ops 5 ed dos 5 

Victory with little loſs doth play principles in trochilicks, or the art of wheel inſtru-- | 0 I n 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; ments; as chiefly, the relation betwixt the' parts "> 880 


Who are at hand rriumphantly diſplay'd. Shakeſp. of a wheel and thoſe of a balance, the ſeveral | 3+ A ſmall body of cavalry. M 
Herſelf in perſon went to ſeek the ſacred croſs . proportions in the ſemidiameter of a wheel being To TROOP, tro'p. 7. 1. from the noun.] 
Whereon our Saviour died; which found, as it anſwerable to the ſides of a balance. Wiltinss Dæd. x, To march in a body. 


was ſought, FEELS, TRro'cHINGS, tro'-kins, u. ſ. The branches | I do not, as an enemy to peace, 

From Salem unto Rome triumpbantly ſhe brought. | on a deer's head, Ainfavor th.” Troop in the throngs of military men, 14 
9 — — Drayton, 'TROCH „sou, trö-klsk“. N. ＋ Cręoxiex S-; tro-' But rather ſhew a white like fearful war. Shakeſp, 
Through armed ranks triumphantly ſhe drives, chiſque, Fr. trocN/cus, Lat.] A kind of | They n INE.2 
And with'one glauce commands ten thouſand hves, tablet or lozenge. I With hundreds, and with thouſands, tr ooping came, 
5 8 Granville. The trochiſts of vipers, ſo much magnified, and Attended. 3 Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

. Vietorioully ; with ſucceſs. | | the fleſh of ſnakes ſome ways condited and cor- Armies at the call of trumpet 
Thou muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led reaed. | Bacon, | Troop to their ſtandard. Milien s Paradiſe Left. 
ith manacles along our flreet ; or elſe TxroD, tr6d', 7 participle paſſive of | 2. To march in haſte. ,, 
35 er card. 2 on thy country's ruin, Txo'DDEN, tröd'n. . | 4 Wee e W 10 kat binger, : 3 
An, ear the palm. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | | J ntiles. t whole approach ghoſts, wand ring here andthere, 
% With inſolent exultation. in 5. I» | J e | mg; ect er gown ng 1 „ xxi. Troop home to churchyards. 505 Shateſp. 


. | 1 : ; Tue 


TRO 


The dry ireets Lewd with | men, 
That #r02p'd up tothe king's capacious court. Chopm, | 
3. To march in company, 
do inveſt you jointly with my power, | 
Preheminence, and all the large effects | 
That troop with majeſty. Shateſp. King Lear. 
Taolor kx, tro'p-ur. u. J. [from troop.} A 
horſe- ſoldier. A trooper fights only on 
horſe-back 3 a dragoon marches on horſe- 
back, but fights either as a horſeman or 
foot man. G 
Cuſtom makes us think well of any thing: hi 
can be more indecent than for any to wear boots 
| but troopert and travellers; yet not many years 
ſince it was all the faſhion. _ Grees. 
TROPE, trö'p. 2. /. [tein©-; trope, Fr. tropus, 
Lat.] A change of a word from its origi- 
nal fignification ; as, the chou foretel rain, 
for fore/heaw. | 
© Por rhetorick he could not = 
His mouth, but out there flew a rope. Hudibras. 
If -this licence be included in a fingle word, it 
admits of tropes ; if in a ſentence, of figures. Dr -yd. 
'Tro'/eniED, tro'-fid. adj. (from trophy. 
Adorned with trophies. 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, j 
And 2 their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. | 
| | Pope. 
Tgo'pVL, tro fy. * V fe [ tropeum, 77 ophæum, | 
Lat.] Something ſhewn or treaſured up in 
proof of victory. 
What tropby then ſhall J moſt-fit deviſe, 
In which I may record the memory 


/ 


1 


3 

Under the #opict is our language ſ poke, 

And part of F landers hath receiv d our yoke. Waller. | 

Since on ev'ry ſea, on ev'ry coaſt, 
Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſt, 

Seven times the ſun has either trepicb view'd, 

The winter baniſh' d, and the ſpring renew d. Dryd. 
Taororo GICAL, troͤp⸗ po-16dzh'-y-kAl. adi. 

[tropologique, Fr. xe. and 357 ..] Varied 

by tropes; changed from the original im- 

port of the words. 

TROY O'LO Gx, trop-p0'-15dzh-y. u. /. Lręin e- 
and %.] A rhetorical mode of ſpeech 
including tropes, or a change of ſome word 
from the original meaning. 

Not attaining the deuterology and ſecond inten- 
tion of words, they omit their ſuperconſequences, 
coherences, figures, or tropoloxies, and are not per- 
ſuaded beyond their literalities. Brown's Ful. Err. 

Tro'sSERS, tro's-Shrz. n. /. [trouſſes, Fr.] 
Breeches; hoſe. See TROUSE. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French 
hoſe off, and in your ſtrait treſers. $ba eſp. Hen. V. 

To Taor, trot”. v. n. [trotter, Fr. trotten, Dut.] 

1. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, 
to ride on a bay frotting horſe, over four- inch ied 
bridges, to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor, 

Shakeſp. King Lear. | 

Whom doth time trot withal ? | 

— He trcts hard with a young maid, between 

the contract of her marriage and the day it is ſo- 

lemnized: if the interim be but a ſevennight. 
time's pace 1s ſo hard, that it ſeems the length of 
ſeven years, 23 As you like it. 


Of my love's conqueſt, peerleſs beauty's prize 
Adorn'd with honour, love, and chaſtity ? Spenſer. 
To have borne ' 
His bruiſed helmet and his bended ſword 
Before him through the city, he forbids; 
Giving all trophy, ſional, and oſtent, 
Quite from nel to God. Slateſp. Henry V. 
| There lie thy bones, 
Till we wich 2: epbies do adorn thy tomb. Slap. 
Twice will 1 not review the morning's riſe, 
Till 1 have torn that troply from thy back, 
And ſplit thy heart for wearing it, Shakeſp. 
In ancient times, the tr op2ics erected upon the 
place of the victory, the triumphs of the generals 
upon their return, the great donatives upon the 
diſbanding of the armies, were things able to in- 
flame all men's courage. 


1 


* 
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And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 
And broken beaks of ſhips, the #rophics of their 
r Dryden, 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To ſhew poſterity Elpenor was. Pope” s Otvſſey. 
Set up each ſenſeleſs wretch for nature's boaſt, 
On whom praiſe ſhines, as trophies on a poſt Y. bung. 
TSI AL, trop'-y-kel. adj, [from trage. 
1. Rhetorically changed from the original 
meaning. 
A ſtrict and literal acceptation of a looſe and 
tropical expreſſion was a ſecond ground. 
Broun's Vulgar Erraurs. 
The words are tropical or figurative, and im- 
port an hyperbole, Which is a way of expreſſing 
_ things beyond what really and naturally they are 
in themſelves. Soulh. 
The foundation of all parables i is, ſome analogy 


or fimilitude between the tropical or alluſive part 
of the parable, and the thing intended by it. | 


Scuib s Sermons, 
2. [From tropick. 5 Placed near the tropick ; 
belonging to the tropick. _ 
1 IC pine apple is one of the trepicas fruits, 


Salmon. 

TRO/ PICK, trop'-Ik.. 1. e Fr. tro- 
picus, Lat.] The line at which the ſun 
turns back, of which the north has the 
2 Cancer, and the e the 1 55 | 

© of Capricorn, 


2 


Bacon's Hays. | 
Around the poſts hung helmets ,darts, and ſpears, | 


Take a gentle trotting h 
ſee your old friends. Dennis, 
2. To walk faſt; or, to travel on foot: ina 
Iudicrous or contemptuous ſenſe. 
TROr, trot. A. J. [trot, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. The jolting high pace of à horſe. 
His honeſty is not 
So looſe or eaſy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt'ring look it blind: 
| Who rides his ſure and even tro, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 
Herbert, 
Here lieth one who did moſt truly prove, 
That he could never die while he could move; 
Zo hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might ſtill jog on and keep his 47%. Milt. 
The virtuoſo's ſaddle will amble when the world 
is upon the hardeſt trot. Dryden. 
2. An old woman, in contempt. I know not 
.* whence derived. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old 
trot with ne er a tooth in her head: why, nothing 
comes amils, ſo money comes withal. 

Sbukeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
How now, bold-face ! cries an old #ro ; 
we eat our own hens, and what you eat you ſteal, 
1" Efrrange 
2 0 tra'th. u. J [trouth, old Engl. cneoð, 
Sax 
1. Belief; faith; fidelity. 
Saint Withold met the night m are, 

Bid her light and her trath plight... Shateſp, 
Stephen aſſails the realm, obtains the crown, 
Snch tumults raiſing as torment them both: 
Th' afflicted ſtate, divided in their froh 

And partial faith, moſt miſerable grown, 
Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War, 
2. Truth; verity. 
In roch, thou rt able to inſtru grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit. Addiſon's Cato. 
TroTHLESS, tri'th-lis. adj, {from treth.] 
Faithleſs ; treacherous. 
Thrall 0 the faithleſs waves and trothlgſe ſy. 
Fair fax. 


Tao THPLIGHT, tr3'th- plit, adj. [irath and 


plight. ] Betrothed ; affianced. 
Ibis, your ſon in law, 


i ] Is troti light to your x danghter, Shak, Wi inter a Tale. 


ſirrah, | 


4K 0 


'Tro'TTER, tröt“- Ur. . ſ. [from trot.) 
1. One that walks a jolting pace. 
3.3 ſheep' 8 foot. 
To TROUBLE, trub'l. +. 4. 
1. To diſturb; to perplex. 
An hour before the wor 1 iF p'd fe! 
Peer'd through the golden window of the eaſt. 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Sale, 
But think not here to trondle !. 10ly reſt, 1 
Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe faults 
age will cure, 
2. Lo afflict; to grieve, 
It would not trouble me to be ſlain for thee, bys 
much ie torments me to be lain by thee. Sidz, 
They pertinaciouſly maintain, that aig G 
are no re al evils, and therefore a vil man oug! 5 
not to be troubled at them. Tills'f.u, 
Though it is in vain to be troubled for ha 
which I cannot chute, yet cannot chuſe hue 
afflicted. Tillotf.1 
3. To diſtreſs; to make uneaſy, Fe 


K. h wot credit 3 with his 3 to 


Jr 
1 * 


vw hich 
Locke on Educati: . 


or ink 
Be not a d nor 1, doubled at theſe tidings, 


Mellin, 

He was fore troubled in mind, and much dic. 

_ treſled. I Mas, 
4. To buly; to engage overmuch. 


Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 

1 1250 things. Lute, x. 41. 

Lo give occaſion of labour to. Aw ord of 
ee or flight regard. 

J will not trouble my Set to prove Wat all terms 


which it will lead 1 us into. 
6. To teize; to vex. 
Ihe boy ſo trorblet me; 
"Tis paſt enduring. Sal. 
motion. 
A woman mov'd eis like a fountain rolle; 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 85 21. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled 
the water; whoſoever firſt after the troubling ſtey- 
ped in was made whole. Jabs, v. 4, 
God looking forth will treuble all his hoſt. Mi, 
Har how ſhe the car employs; 

Their office is the yu“! air to take. Davis. 
Seas are lroullel when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themſelves again. Davis, 

[t is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that in and 80 the water. South, 
tinues our judges during their good behzv out 

without leaving them to the mercy of ſuch who 
might, by an undue influence, trouble and pervert 
the courſe of juſtice, Addiſon's Guardian, 
, Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 
And {mooth the Waves, or {well the troubled mail, 
Drycee, 
8, [In low language. ] To ſue for a debt. 
TROUBLE, trüb'l. 2. /. [trouble, Fr.) 
1. Diſturbance; perplexity. 
They all his hoſt derided, white they food 
A while in trouble. Mitt, 
1 Affliction: - calamity. 


= Double, double, toil and trouble, 


ſ Fire burn, aud cauldron bubble. Shat. Macbel. 
3. Moleſtation; obſtruction ; inconvy enience. 
Take to 79955 from among the cherubim 

Thy choice of flaming warriours, leſt the fiend 
Some new trouble raiſe. Jditien 
4. Uneaſinefs; vexation. 
I LE dream'd 
Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
| Knew never till this irkſome night. Milton. 


| TRO'UBLER, trub'-lar. u. /. [from trouble] 
. Diſturber ; confounder. 
Unhappy falls that hard neceſſity, ö 
h he, the #roudler of my happy peace, 
And vowed fog of my ſelicitʒ. 


Sterft + 
Hor # 


7. To diſorder; to put into agitation or com- 


- The beſt law in our days is that which cc. 


4, 


” 


„ 0 
Heav'ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou #roubler of the poor world's peace ! 
| | Shakeſp. 
The belt temper of minds deſireth good name 
and true honour; the lighter, popularity and ap- 
lauſe; the more depraved, ſubjection and tyran- 
ny; a8 is ſeen in great conquerors and trou'lers 
of the world, and more in arch-hereticks, Bacon. 
He knowing well that nation muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief ſupport and ſinews are of coin, 
Our nation's ſolid virtue did oppoſe 


10 the rich troubers of the world's repoſe. Waller. 
The ſword juſtly drawn by us can ſcarce ſafely 


our peace be pared, as to be under no apprehen- 
ſions for the future. Atterbury, 
TzxoUBLESOME, trubl-sum. adj. (from 
trouble.] * 
1. Vexatious; uneaſy; afflictive. 
'.  Heav'n knows 
By what bye-paths and indirect crooked ways 
I met this crown; and I mvſelf know well 
How troubleſome it {at upon my head: 
To thee it ſhall deſcend with better quiet. SH. 

He muſt be' very wiſe that can torbear being 

troubled at things very troublęſome. Tillotſon. 
2. Full of moleſtation. 

Though our paſſage through this world be rough 
and troubleſome, yet the ttouble will be but ſhort, 
and the reſt and contentment at the end will be an 
ample recompence. : 

3. Burdenſome ; tireſome ; wearitome. 


4. Full of teaſing buſineſs. 


U 


All this could not make us accuſe her, though it 


made us almoſt pine away for ſpight, to loſe-any 


be ſheathed, till the power of the great troubler of 


My mother will never be troubleſome to me. Pope. 


, os .2 
TRO'veR, tro'-var. 1. ,. (trouver, Fr.] In the 
common law, is an action which a man hath 


Alterbury. | 


TR O 


No other noiſe, nor people's {roubloue eries, | 
As ſtill are wont t' annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard. Spenſer. | 

As a tall ſhip toſſed in troub/ous ſeas, 5 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 
Ot the rough rocks. | Spenfer. 

Then, maſters, look to ſeea !roubluus world. Shak. 

Only one ſupply : 
In four years treub/cus and expenſive reign, Daniel. 


| 


_ againſt one that having found any of his 
goods refuſeth to deliver them upon de- 
mand, | - Cravell, | 

TROUGH, trof', 1. /. I xnox, thoh, Sax. troch, 
Dut. ro, Dan. traug, Iſland. fruogo, Ital.] 
Any thing hollowed and open longitudi— 
nally on the upper ſide. 

| The bloody boar 
That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields and fruitſul vines, 
Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes 

his trough | 

In your embowel'd boſoms. Sha. Richard III. 
They had no ſhips but big fronghs, which they | 
call canoes, Avbot's Deſcription of the World. | 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain-water, 
lay a half trough of ſtone, of à good length, three 
foot deep, with one end upon the high ground, 
the other upon the low; cover the trough with 
brakes a good thickneſs, and caſt ſand upon the 
top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will 
run like a ſpring of water. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 

Some log, perhaps, upon the water ſwam, 

An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, ö 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 


Andairnſe forme riv' let naſſige did hein Duden 
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Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, 
Where fiſhes on each other prey; 
Where ev'ry trout can make as high rangs 
O'er his inferiours as our tyrants, Swift, 

2. A familiar phraſe for an honeſt, or perhaps 
for a filly fellow. 

Here comes the trout that muſt be caught with 
tickling. Sha leſp. 

To Tow, tro, v. u. cneodian, Sax. toe, 
Dan.] 

t. To think; to imagine; to conceive, A 
word now diſuſed, and rarely uſed even in 
ancient writers but in familiar language. 

What handſomeneſs, row you, can be obſerved 
in that ſpeech, which is made one knows not to 
whom ? wy Sidney. 

Is there any reaſonable man, ?rozo you, but will 
judge it meeter that our ceremonies of Chriſtian 
religion ſhould be Popiſh, than Turkiſh or Hea- 
theniſh ? Hooker. 

| To-morrow next 1 
We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, Iro. Shak, 

O rueful day! rueful indeed, I tro, Gay. 

2. To believe. 

Lend leſs than thou oweſt, . 
Learn more than thou troweft. Shak. King Lear. 

TRrow, ' tro'. interjecth. [for I trow, or trow 
you.] Anexclamation of inquiry. 

Well, if you be not turn'd 'Furk, there is no 
more ſailing by the ſtar. 


— What means the fool, tow ? Shakeſps 


TRO'WEL, trow'-!. x. /. [truelle, Fr. trulla, 
Lat.] N : 
I. A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar 


of our time in ſo 7roubleſore an idleneſs. Sidney. 
5. Slightly haraſſing. 
They, eas'd the putting off 
Theſe tyoublgſime diſguiſes which we weer. Milton. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pilldw, 
Being fo troubleſome a bedfellow? Shaleſp. Hen. IV. 
6. Unſeaſonably engaging ; improperly im- 
portuning. 
She of late is lightened of her womb, 
That her to ſee ſhould be but troubleſorze. Spenſer. 
4, Importunate; tealing. 
Two or three troubleſame old nurſes never let me 
have a quiet night's reſt with knocking me up. 


TRO'VBLESOMELY, trübl-süm-ly. adv. [from 
troubleſome.) Vexatioufly; weariſomely; 
unſeaſonably; importunately. 

Though men will not be ſo r o:b/:;ſomely critical 

- as to correct others in the uſe of words; yet, 
where truth is concerned, it can be no fault to de- 
lire their explication. Locke. 

TRO'UBLESOMENESS, trub'l-sim-nls. 7. / 
[from troubleſome.) | 


The lord treaſurer complained of the treulleſame- 
ut of the place, for that che exchequer was ſo 
empty: the chancellor anſwered, Be of good cheer, 
for now you ſhall ſee the bottom of your buſineſs 
at the firſt, 1 Bacon. 

2. Importunity; unſeaſonableneſs. 
Tro'vBLE-STATE, trubl-stt. 2. ,. [trouble 
and fate.) Difturber of a community; 
Publick makebate., * | 
Thoſe fair baits thefe iroubleftates till uſe, 
Pretence of common good, the king's ill courſe, 
Muſt be caſt forth. Daniel's Civil War. 
RO'UBLOUS, trub'-las. adj, [from trouble.) 
Tumultuous; confuſed ; difordered ; put 
nod, An clegant word, but 
uled. | 


OI 


! 


He along would fly | | | 
Upon the ſtreaming rivers, ſport to find; 
an oft would dare to tempt the 7roublous wind. 
n Soon as they this mock king did eſpy, 


. 


Arbuthnot. | 


I, Vexatiouſneſs; uneafineſs. ' | 


* Spenſer. || 


— 


— 


That allo is accounted virgin quickfilver,which, | 
baving no need to paſs the fire, is ſeparated by 
water firſt in a fieve, and afterwards in a long 

trough, Brown's Travels. 

The water diſſolves the particles of ſalt mixed 
in the ſtone, and is conveyed by long troughs and 
canals from the mines to Hall, where it is received 
in vaſt cif. ns, and boiled off. Addiſon. 


See TROLL. 
1. To move volubly. . 
Bred only, and completed, to the taſte 
Ot luſtful appetence; to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton. 
2. To utter yolubly. 
Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch 
You taught me while-ere ? Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
20 TROUNCE, trou'ns. v. a. [derived by 
Skinner from tronc or trenſon, Fr. a club.] 
To puniſh by an indictment or information. 
More probable, and like to hold 8 
Than hand. or ſeal, or breaking gold; 
For which ſo many, that renounc'd | 
Their plighted contracts, have been trounc'd. 
* Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I 'i peach firſt: III 
trounce you for offering to corrupt my honeſty, 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
TROVSE, trou'z, ? 2 | 
TRro'usERs, trou'z-tirz.yh **-* 
(trouſſe, Fr. truifh, Erſe.] Breeches ; hoſe. 
See TROSSERS. eee | 
The leather quilted jack ſerves under his ſhirt 
of mail, and to cover his troyſe on horſeback. 
He Spenſer on Ireland. 
The unſightlineſs and pain in the leg may be 
helped by wearing a laced ſtocking ; a laced 2roy/z 
will do as much for the thigh. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
TRovuT, trou't. u. /. [xnuht, Sax. trocta, truta, 
trutta, Lat.] | 1 
1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh, inhabiting brooks 
and quick ſtreams. 5 
The pond will keep trout and ſalmon in their 
ſeaſonable plight, but not in their reddiſn ee 
are. 


To TROUL, trol. v. 7. [trollen to roll, Dut.] 


| TROY, troy”. 


which alſo they cu | fu 
lengths as they have occaſion, and alſo ſtop 


the joints. | Moxon. 
This was dext'rous at his trove, 
That was bred to kill a cow well. Swifts 


2. It is uſed for any coarle inſtrument. 
| How ſhall I anſwer you? 
As wit and fortune will. 
— Or as the deſtintes decree. 
— Well ſaid, that was laid on with a trowwel,ShaZ:fþ, 
Ihe moſt accurate engravings or emboſſments 
ſeem ſuch rude, bungling, deformed works, as if 
they had been done with a mattock, or a troꝛbel. 
| | Willing 
Tsor-wz'igur, troy-wät.? „ / 5 
from Troies, Fr.] A kind of weight by 
which gold and bread are weighed, confiſt - 
ing of theſe denominations: a pound 14 
ounces; ounce = 20 pennyweights; pen- 
ny weight == 24 grains. 95 
The Engliſh phyficians make uſe of trey- 
aveight after the following manner: 
Grains! 
Scruple 
N 
480 24 8 {Ounce | 
5760 1 288 F 96 | 12 Pound. 
The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now 
our 2verdupois ounce, for our troy ounce we had 
elſewhere. | Arbul not. 


20 


* 


Drachm 


{ TRU/aNT, tro'/-ent. . /. [truand, old Fr. 


treuzvant, Dut. a vagabond.] An idler; one 
who wanders idly about, neglecting his 
duty or employment. Lo play the fruant 
is, in ſchools, to ſtay from ſchool without 
leave. 7 APE | 
For my part, I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 


L have a ruani been to chivalry. | Sag. 
Though myſelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſr/eet benefit of time, n 


To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 


Vet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his 


— 


ireublous ftrife they ſtinted by and by. Spenſer. 


days, Sbalgp. Two Gentlemen of Vet ona, 
1 9 gs Providence 


with, and ſpread it on the bricks.; with 
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T R U 
W would only initiate mankind into 
the knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 
to our induſtry, that we might not live like idle 
loiterers and truants. More. 
Our ſhips are laden with the Trojan ſtore, 
And you like truants come too late aſhore, 
Dryden Aneid. 
Txv'axt, tre'-tnt. adj. Idle; © wandering 
from buſineſs ; lazy; loitering. _ | 
What keeps you from Wertembery ? 
— A. !rrant diſpoſition, good my lord. Sal. Hamlet. 
He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, 
And chid his rruant youth with ſuch a grace, 
As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit, 
Of teaching, and of learning inſtantly, Sbaleſp. 
Where thou ſeeſt a ſingle ſhip remain 
In ſhades aloof, or couch'd upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind with truant pace, 
Revenge the crime. Dryden. 
To TRU/ANT, tro/-Ent. v. 1. tee to beg 
about a country, Fr. truabanten, old Germ.] 
To idle at a diſtance from duty; to loiter; ; 
to be lazy. 
'Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in thy looks at board, SBA. 
TRU'ANTSH1P, tr0'-Ent-8hip. 7. Te [trualte, 
old Fr. from truant: truandi/e in Chaucer is 
beggary.] Idleneſs ; negligence ; neglect of 
ſtudy or buſineſs. 5 
The maſter ſhould not chide with him if the 
child have done his ee, and uſed no truant- 


Hip. | Aſcbam. 
Txuss, tribs'. 1. / Ltuber, Lat.] A fort of 
herb. Ain ſavorth. 


TRU'BTAIL, tri! -tal, u. . A ſhort ſquat 


Woman. 


Ital. Fi. ie, old. Fr.] 
1. A temporary peace; a ceſſation of hoſtili- 
ties. N 
Leagues and truces made between ſuperſtitious 
perſons, and ſuch as ſerve God aright. FHooker. 
They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which 
ſeek not alſo to prevent ſin by prayer, even every 
particular fin, by prayer againſt all fin, except 
men can name ſome tranſgreſſion wherewith we 
ought to have 7ruce. Hooker. 
All this utter'd © 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of T'ybalt, deaf to peace. Shakeſp. 
This token ſerveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourſelves; and all our followers. Shakeſp. 
Men ſhall be lovers of their own felves, with- 
out natural affection, truce breakers. 2 Tim. iii. 3. 
\ Left the zruce with treafon ſhould be mixt, 
*Tis my concern to have the tree berwixt. Dryden. | 
Shadwel till death true dulneſs would maintain; 
And in his father's right, and yealm's defence, 
Ne er would have peace with wit, nor ruce with 
ſenſe. Dryden, 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion; ſhort quiet. 
| There he may figd 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkſome hours. Milton. 
Sickneſſes, which in the 1 years of his life 
gave him but ſhort and ſeldom truce. Fell. 
Tz uUCiDA'TION, tro-s8f-di'-shan. =. / [from 
trucido, Lat.] The act of killing: 


To TRUCK, trük'. v. 1. [iroquer, Fr truccare, 


Ital. trocar, Span. deduced by Salmafius 


from rede to get money.) To traffick by | 


exchange ; to pre obe commodity for 
ahother. 
To Tavex, trik'. v. a. To give in exchange; 
to exchange. 
The Indians rue gold for glaſſes, L"Eftrange.. 
Go, miſer! go; for lucre fell thy ſoul, 

| Truck waresfor wares,andtrudge from pole topole; 
That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 


K | Ainfevorth. | - 


1 tro 8. N. / [truga, low Lat. reguay r u- CKLEBED, or e trük/I-bẽd u /. 


T R U 


I ſee nothing left us, but to trucł and barter our 
goods, like the wild Indians, with each 1 
- Swift. 
TRUCK, truk'. u. . {from the verb.] 4 
1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 
It is no leſs requilite to maintain a !7uck in moral 
offices, than in the common buſineſs of commerce. 
L' Efrange. 
Love is covetous; ] muſt have all of you: heart | 
for heart is an equal !rvek. Dryden, 
2. [Tees.] Wooden wheels for carriage of 
Cannon. Ainſworth. 
To TRUCKLE, trik't. v. x. | This word is, I 
believe, derived from zrucklebed, which is 
always under another bed. ] To be in a ſtate 
of ſubjection or inferiority; to yield; to 
Creep. , 
Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that trzellzs under us? Cleaveland. 
For which ſo many a legal cuckold 
Has bcen run down in courts, and, truckled. 
Hudibras. 
Men may be ſtiff and obſtinate upon a wrong 
ground, and ply and truchle too upon as falle a 


foundation, L' Eflrange. 
Religion itſelf is forced to !ruclle to worldly 
Policy. Nurris. 


His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, 

But diſcontent againſt the times : 

For had we made him timely offers, 

To raiſe his poſt or fill his coffers, 

Perhaps he might have truck/ed down, 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swift. 

They were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's 
captains, and continued under ſeveral revolutions 
a ſmall truckling ſlate, of no name till they fell 
under the Romans. Sift. | 


[properly troclebed; from 3 Lat. or 
reg.] A bed that runs on wheels under a 
higher bed. 

There 's his chamber, his houſe, his caſtle, his 
ſtanding bed and truckl-bed. Shakeſp. Merry Wives. | 
If he that is in battle lain | 

Be in the bed of honour lain ; . 

He that is beaten may be ſaid . 

To lie in honour's fruckleled Hudibras. | 


Tev'cULENCE, trô-kä-Iens. n. /. DINER Gs 
Lat.] 

1. Savageneſs of manners. | 
. Terribleneſs of aſpect. | | 
T RU'CULENT, tro'-kti-lent. adj. (er uculentus, 
Lat.]! 


truculent inhabitants transfer themſelves from 
place to place in waggons, as they can find paſ- 
ture, and live upon milk, and fleſh roaſted in the 
ſun at the pomels of their ſaddles. Ray. 
2. Terrible of aſpect. | 


3. Deſtructive ; cruel. 


' ſome of ſuch malguitys that they enecate in two 


hours. Harvey on the Plague, 


To TRuDGE, trüdzb“. v. n. [truggiolare, Ital.] 
To travel laborioufly; to jog on; to march 
heavily on. 

No man is ſecure, but night-walking heralds, 


TRU 


TRUE, tr0'. ad. ſrneopa, Thu pa, Sax.“ ; 


1. Savage; barbarovs; „ 
A barbarous Scythia, where tlie ſavage and 9 


Peſtilential ſeminaries, according to their groſſ- 
neſs or fubtility, cauſe more or leſs truculent plagues, | 


1. Not falſe; not erroncous; 3 
fact, or with the nature of things. 
| Of thoſe he choſe the falſeſt two, 
And fitteſt for to forge 1» ve (cont; 7 


Srecing Wit tt 


lies, 5 5 5 
Teeth hadit thou in thy head Cher. t} ” 
bora ; . 
And, if the reſt be true which i have h. ard, 
Thou cam'ſt into the world with thy les forward 
Heſperian fablcs Irue, "A 60 
If ue, here only. Ms 
What you ſaid had not been zue, 1 
If ſpoke by any elſe but you. 


2. Not falle ; agreeing with our own thought, 
Pure from the crime of falſch 190d; veracio 
A true witnets delivercth ſuis, 


4. Genuine; real; not counterfeit. 
The darkneſs is paſt, and the true light nog 
ſhineth. 1 Ja 
Among uns quals what ſociety ; 
Can fort ? What harmony or true delight M. 
Unbind the charms that in flight fables lie, 
And teach that truth is fru poeſy. Cut 
Religion, as it is the moſt valuable thing i 

the world, 19 it gives the trugſt value to them wis 


promote the * of it by their example 230 
authority. | Atterlury 


5, Faithful; not perfidions ; ſteady. 
My revenge is.now at Milford, would I had 
wings to follow it ! come and be rue. 
7 Shale. E ymbeling, 
So young, and ſo untender ? 
8 young, my lord, and vue. 


G23 


Vs, 
Pro, ver 


tin, 


— — Doe net fee 
My fair roſe wither; yet nook n up; behold, 
That you in pity may diſſolve to dew, 


And waſh him ſreſh again with true Jove tears. Sal. 


] *i] rather die 
Deſerted, than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chicfly aſſur'd 
Remarkably ſo late of thy ſo true, 
So latthſul, love unequal d. Milton's Para! rife Lal. 
The firſt great work. 
Is, that yourſc]f-may to yourlelf be rue. Agen, 
When this fire is kindſed, both ſides inflame i: 
all regard of merit is loſt in perſons employed, and 
theſe only choſen that are ue to the party. Ten 
Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conqueſt, though he loſt the fight. Dril 
True to the king her principles are found; 
Oh that her practice were but half ſo ſound! 
Stedfaſt in various turns of ſtate ſhe ſtood, 


And ſeal'd her vow'd affection with her blood. Drid, 


The tr 10. hearts for Voicure heav'd with ſighs; 
Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt cyes. 2 

True to his charge, the bard preſerv d. her long 
In bonour's limits; ſuch the pow'r of ſong Pet 


6. Honeſt; not fraudulent. 
The thieves have bound the rue men: lou 
could thou and I rob the thieves, and go mer} 


$ 1 5 Henry . 


| 5M king Edward be as rue and juſt, 


As J am ſubtle, falle, and treacherous, 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſcly be mew'd up. Slat, 


. Exactly ; truly conformable to a rule. 
If all thoſe great painters, who have left us 


That r age between the king and miſtreſs Shore. 
Sbaleſp. 
No foance was he fit to tr udge, 
But both made ready to diflodge. Hudibras. 
Away they trudged together, and about mid- 
night got to their j journey s nd. 
Once a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 
And trudę d to Rome upon my naked feet; 
Gold is the greateſt god. Dryden Juvenal. 


- He that will know the truth muſt leave the 
beaten tract, which none but ſervile minds trudge 


See, what @ vaſt eſtate he teſt es 1 


X 


| N in. 


# Eſfirange. : 


fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it, they had 


| made things more regularly rue, but withal el 
N unpleaſing. 


Dryden's Da friuj 
He drew | 
* A circle regularly true. : Pri 
Tickell's firſt book does not want its meri.; 
but 1 was diſappointed in my expectation ® 4 
tranſlation nicely true to the original; ben 
© thoſe parts Where the greateſt exacueſs ſeems 
be demanded, he has been the leall careſul. 4r 


Locle. | 


$, Rightful. Ty 


C. „lh, 


et it be ſo; thy teach chen be 7 do wer. e 


to London, it would be argument for a weth. » 


. 
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ſ-ize tlie ſceptre; ; 
1 to a ſtranger, that the !rue 
Anointed King Meffial might be born | 
Barr'd of his right. 9 | Milton. 
TRUEBO RN» tro'-barn. adj. {true and born.) 
Having a right by-birth to any title, 
Where'er I wander, boaſt of this I can, | 
h baniſh'd, yet a trucborn Engliſhman. Sal. 
- Ler him that is a 7rucbo7n gentleman, | 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 
From off this briar plack a white roſe with me. 


Sbaleſp. 


| TauE BRE D, tro'-hred. adj. [true and bred.) 
Of a right breed. | . 

Two of them I know to be as frucbred cowards 

25 ever turned back. * Shakeſp. 

Bauble do you call him? he's a ſubſtantial true- 

bred beaſt, bravely forehanded. Dryd. Don Sebafitan. 

TevEHEARTED, tro'-hart-I1d. adj. [true and 

beart.] Honeſt; faithful. 


fare thee well. | Shatefp. 
Tau'ELOVE, tro/-Iov. n./. An herb. | 
TzVELO'VEXNOT, tro-luv-not. { 
| ! | „ T. 
TavELO'VERSKNOT, tr6'-luv-arz-not", 
[true, love, and &not.] Lines drawn through 
each other with many involutions, confider- 
ed as the emblem of interwoven affection. 
I'll carve your name on barks of trees 
With rucloveknots, and flouriſhes, 
& That ſhall infuſe eternal ſpring.  UHFudibra:. 
| Tav'txtss, tro'-nis. 2. ſ. [from true.] Sin- 
_ cerity ; faithfulneſs. ET 
The even carriage between two factions pro- 
ceedeth not always of moderation, but of a true- 


ONE HONG op tes e eee 


; 


have known no honeſter or fruerbearted man: 


2 


ogy: 


GS, 


Such as are efficaciouſly called, juſtified, and 
fanctiſied, while they live, are truly holy, and, when 


they die, are perfectly holy. 
3. Exadtly; juſtly, | | 

Right reaſon is nothing elſe but the mind of man 
judging of things truly, and as they are in them- 
ſelves. | South. 

4. Indeed: a light affiimation, almoſt ex- 
pletive. 

I have not undertaken it out of any wanton 
pleaſure in mine own pen; nor truly without of- 
ten pondering with myſelf beforehand what cen- 
ſures I might incur. | Wotton. 

TRUMP, trump”. 7. /. [trompe, Dut. and old 
Fr. tromba, Ital.] 


Pearſon, 


1. A trumpet; an inftrument of warlike | 


muſick. | | | 
Whilſt any trump did ſound, or dt um truck up, 
His ſword did ne*cr leave ſtriking in the field. Shak. 
Yet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in fleep, | 
The wakeful trum of doom muſt thunder through 
the deep. Milton. 
F heard 
The neighing courſers and the ſoldiers cry, 
And ſounding !rumps that ſeem'd to tear the ſky, 
Dryden. 
Beneath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whoſe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſc, 
But not more innocent, 
When the archangel's tramp ſhall blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall with their lives below 
| Had been as ſhort as thine! W ſfley. 
2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, 1n a 


| | Bacon Eſjays. 
| TeverE'NNY, tro'-pen-ny. 2. /- [true and 
| penny.] A familiar phrafe for an honeſt 
— - | | 
Say it thou ſo? art thou there, truepenny ? 
1 Come on. ; 3 Shakeſp. 
| Tau FELE, trofl. 2. /. [trufe, truffe, Fr.) 

| In Italy, the uſual method far the finding of 
truffles, or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the 
Italians tartufali, and ia Latin tubera terrz, is by 


— 


him, obſerving where he begins to root. 
| Taus, trig”. u. /. A hod for mortar. 
& TzuLL, trul: . /. [truila, Ital.] 
| 1, Alow whore; a vagrant ſtrumpet. 
I'm ſure | ſcar'd the dauphin and his 7ru!l, Shak. 
| A trull who ſits 
By the town wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 
So Mzvius, when he drain'd his ſkull, 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull; 
His ſimilies in order ſet, | 
And ev'ry crambothe ton'd get; 
Before he could his poem cloſe, Y „ 
| The lovely nymph had loſt her noſe. 82. 
. It feems to have had firſt at leaſt a neutral 
ſenſe: a girl; a laſs; a wench. 
Among the reſt of all the route, 
A paſling proper laſſe, HP 
A white-hair'd trul!, of twenty years, 
Or neere about there was | 
In ſtature paſſing all the reſt, 
A gallant girl for hewe; . 
To be compar'd with towniſh nymphs, 
o fair ſhe was to viewe. 
Tav'Ly, trd'-l. adv. [from true.) | 
. According to truth; not falfely ; faith- 
84 . | | 
ey thought they might do it, not only wil- 
lingly, becauſe they loved him; and 5 — 
| indeed was the mind of the people; but 
lately, becauſe ſhe who ruled the king was agreed 
eto. | 12 — „ Siuney. 
Ao untruth can avail the patron long; for things 
moſt truly are moſt behoovefully ſpoken. Hooler. 
2. Really 45 Lee fallacy.  * 
| om alone is truly fair. Hilton. 
Vol. II. No XXIII. 5 1 * 


Kay. 


ww wa * 


tying a cord to the hind leg of a pig, and driving 


FN | 


Turberville. 


19 to a man's ſelf, with end to make uſe of both. | _ 


— 


| ; | 
3. Something of no value; triftes. 


xf 


cards, and made the ace of hearts triumph. 
Fox.] A winning card; a card that has 
particular privileges in a game. 
Him Baſto follow'd, but his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. Pope. 
Now her heart with pleaſure jumps, | 
She ſcarce remembers what is zramps, Swift. 
3. To put to or upon the trumps. To put to 
the laſt expedient. | 
We are now put upon our laſt trump; the fox is 
earthed, but I ſhall ſend my two terriers in after 
hin. | | | Dryden, 
To TRUmP, trump”. v. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To win with a trump card. 


2. To trump up. (from tromper, Fr. to cheat. 
To deviſe; to forge. 
Tru'MPeRY, trump'-eEr-y. n. /. {fromperic, 
Fr. a cheat.] . N 
1. Something fallaciouſly ſplendid; ſome- 
thing of leſs value than it ſeems. 
The trumpery in my houſe bring hither, 


For ſtate to catch theſe thieves. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


2. Falſehood; empty talk. = 
Breaking into parts th ory of the creation, 
and delivering it over in a my ical ſenſe, wrap- 
ping it up mixed with other their own 7runpery, 
they have fought to obſcure the truth thereof. 
| Ralergh's Hiſtory of the World. 


Embrios and idiots, eremits and friars, | 
White, black, and grey, with all their trunmpery. 


Milton. q 
Another cavity of the head was ſtuffed with bil- 


letdoux, pricked dances, and other trumpery of the 
ſame nature. Addiſon, 
Txv' Mr ET, trump'-It. . /. [trompette, Fr. 
and Dut.] | 8 | 
1. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſounded 
by the breath. 


What N 
That fuch a hidcous trumpet calls to parley 
The ſleepers of the houſe ? Shateſp. 


I any man of quality will maintain upon Ed- 
mund earl of Gloſter, that he is a manifold traitor, 


” 


Chriſtmas ſermon, exhibited a game at | 


| 


's the buſineſs, ' „ 
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As diſperſt ſouldiers, at the trumpet's call, 


Haſte to their colours all. Cowley, 
| | He blew | 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb ſince perhaps 

When God deſcended, and perhaps once more 

To ſound at gen'ral doom. Th' angelick blaſt 

Filled all the regions. Milton. 
The laſt loud #rumpet's wond'rous ſound 

Shall through the rending tombs rebound, f 

And wake the nations under ground. Roſcommon. ) 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold, 

But they move more in lofty numbers told; 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aid 

We learn that ſound, as well as ſenſe, perſuades. 


a | Waller. 
The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
With ſhrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. 12-20 wah 


Every man is the maker of his own fortune, 
and muſt be in ſome meaſure the trumpet of his 


fame, Tatlere 
The ſhrill echoes rebound, ap 
2, In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. | 
He wiſely deſired, that a trumpet might be firſt 
ſent for a paſs. Clarendon, 
Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there 
Was a king in the field, demanded by a trumpet in 


Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around 


| what part he reſided, that they might avoid firing 


upon the royal pavilion, Addiſon, 
3- One who celebrates; one who praiſes. 
Glorious followers, who make themſelves as 
trumpets of the commendation of thoſe they fol- 
port honour from a 
in envy. Bacon. 
That great politician was pleaſed to have the 
greateſt wit of thoſe times in his intereſts, and to 
be the trumpet of his praiſes, Dryden. 


To TRU'MPET, trump'-it. v. a. [trompetter, 
Fr. from the noun.} To publiſh by ſound 
of trumpet ; to proclaim. 

That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. Shatkeſp. Othello. 

Why ſo tart a favour 

To trumpet ſuch good tidings ! Shateſps 
They went with found of trumpet; for they 
did nothing but publiſh and trumpet all the re- 
proaches they could deviſe againſt the Iriſh. 

be Bacon's War with Spain. 

TRUMPETER, trümp'-it- ur. 2. /. {from 
. | 

1. One who ſounds a trumpet. 

: ? Trumpcigrs,. - 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shab. 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from 
the Scots overtook them, . Hayward. 
Their men lie ſecurely intrench'd in-a cloud, 


9 


And a trumpeter hornet to battle ſounds loud. Dryd. 


An army of trumpeters would give as great a 
ſtrength as this confederacy of tongue warriors, 
who, like thoſe military muſicians, content them; 
ſelves with animating their friends to battle. 
' Aaiſen s Freebolder. 
One who proclaims,. publiſhes, or de- 
nounces. | | == 
Where there is an opinion to be created of vir- 
tue or greatneſs, theſe men are good trumpeters, 
: | ; Bacon's Eſſays. 
How came ſo many thouſands to fight, and die 
in the ſame rebellion? why were they deceived 
into it by thoſe ſpiritual trumpeters, who followed 
them with continual alarms of dawnation if they 
did not venture life, fortune, and all, in that which 
| thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of God? South. 
3. {[Scolopex.] A fiſh. Anſavorth. 
TRUMPET-FLOWER, trimp'it-flowr. . . 


let him appear by the third ſound of the trumpet, 
: e Sbalſg. King Tear. 


Loignonia.] A tubulous flower. Miller; 
T Tav' ur r- 


low, taint buſineſs for want of fecrecy, and e- 
man, and make him a return 


* 


* 
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Tau'urLikE, trůmp-Hk. ad;, Reſembling 
a trumpet, 
| A breaſt of braſſe, a voyee | 
Infra& and trumplite, Chapman. 


| 2. A ſtaff of command. | 


TRU 


Tau idsovrd, trimp' At- tüngd. adj. | 


[trumpet and tongue.) Having tongues vo- 
ciferous as a-trumpet. 

This Duncan's virtnes 
Will plead, like an gels, 7 trumpuit-tongud, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off. Shak, Mascb. 


To Ta ux AE, trink'-at. v. a. [trunco, Lat.] 
To maim; to lop ; to cut ſhort 

TruNCA'T1ON, trink-a'-shin, u. /. [from 
truncate.) The act of lopping or maiming. 

T 1 U A truntsh'-un. . J. [trongon, 

r. 
1. A ſhort ſtaff; a club; a cndgel: 
Ry With his /ruxchcon he fo rudely ſtroke 


Cymocles twice, that twice him forc'd his foot re- 


voke. Spenſer. 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lefler; 
Thy hand 1s but a ünger to my fiſt; 
Thy leg is a ſtick compared with chis truncheon. 
Shaleſp. 
The Engliſh flew divers of them with plummets 
of lead tied to a truncheon or ſtaff by a cord. Hayw. 
One with a broken truncbeon deals his blows. 
Dryden. 


The hand of Mars 
Beckon'd with fiery truncheon may retire. Shak:ſ+. 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 


 FrvuxCHEONE'ER, trantsh-fiin-&r. u. . (from 


| at laſt zrundles down into a continued line of dac- 


Tau! NDLE-TAIL, trin' dl-täl. . J. Round 


2. The body 


Become them with one half ſo good a gr 
As mercy does. Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
To Trev'NncreEON, truntsh'-in. v. a. [from 
the noun.] To beat with a truncheon. | 

Captain! thou abominable cheater! If captains 
were of my mind, they would truncheon you out 
of taking their names upon you before you earned 
them, Sbaleſp. 


truncheon.] One armed with a truncheon. 
I miſt the meteor once, and hit that woman, | 
who cried out, Chibs! when I might ſee from far 
ſome'forty truncbeoncers draw to her ſuccour. 
Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
To TRU/NDLE, trind!. v. n. [ trondeler, 9 . 
Fr. cnendl a N Sax. ] To roll; 
"bowl along. 
la the four firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral ſpon- 
dees intermixed with proper breathing places, and 


| tyls. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
'Trvu'NDLE, trind'l. 2. . [xpendl, Sax.] Any 
round folling thing. 


tail. 
Avant, you curs! 
Found or ſpaniel, brache or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. Sbateſp. King Lear. 


"TRUNK, trunk'. u. /. [truncus, Lat. trons, Fr. | 


3+ The body of a tree. "UAE: 
He was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, | 
And ſuckt my verdure out on t. 4 Shateſp, 
About the moſſy trunk I wound me ſoon; 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
' Creeping *twixt em all, the mantling vine 
37 Does round their nal. her purple cluſters twine, 


Dryden, | 


Some of the largeſt t trees have ſceds no bigger 
than ſome diminutive plants, and yet every ſeed 
is a perfect plant, with a trunk, branches, and 
leaves, incloſed in a thell. - Bentley. 


without the nb of an animal, 


The charm and venom which they drunk 
Their blood with ſecret Glth infected hath, 


1 diffuſed N _ ſenleleſs mal. a 


| 


For high from ground the branches would require | 
- "Thy utmoſt reach. | | 


{ 4. [Tronc, Fr.] A cheſt for cloaths 


| 


ace, 6. A long tube through which pellets of clay 


— 


— 


* 


3. The main body of any thing. 


5. The proboſcis of an elephant, or other 


His trunl, and caſtles juſtled in the air, 


TRUNKED, trunk'd, adj, (from trunk. ] Hav- 
ing a trunk. 


TRUNRK-HOSE, trink'-hoz. yr [trunk and 
hoje.} Large breeches formerly worn. 


'TRU'NNIONS, trn'- ny-anz. 1. , [trognons, 


Tabss, tris'. u. / [trouſe, Fr.] 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are reſtrained 


2. Bundle; any thing thruſt cloſe together, 
Bearing a #ry/: of trifles at his back, 


— . ders; / 


U 


Thou bring'ſt me happineſs and peace, ſon John; 


But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd trunk. Shak. Henry IV. 


The large trunks of the veins diſcharge the re- 
fluent blood into the next adjace: at trunk, and ſo 
on to the heart, Ray. 


1 « 
times a ſmall cheſt commonly lined with 
paper. 

Neither preſs, coffer, thed. trunk, well, vault, 
but he hath an abſtract for the remembrance of 
ſuch places. Sbaliſp. 

Some odd fantaſtick lord would fain F 


Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 
Where a young man learned to dance, there |. 
happened to ſtand an old trun in the room; 
idea of which had ſo mixed itſelf with the turns 

ol all his dahces, that, though he could dance ex- 


the 


cellently well, yet it was only whilſt that n= 
was there; nor.could he'perform well in any other 
place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other trunk, had 


its due poſicion in the room, Locke.” 
Your poem ſunk, 0 
And ſent in quires to line a ne | 
If ill you be diſpos'd to rhyme, 3 
Go try your hand a ſecond time. Swift, 


animal. | 
Leviathan that at his gills 
Draws in, and at his 7run+ ſpouts out a ſea, Mili. 
When clephant gainſt elephant did rear 


My ſword thy way to victory bad ſhown. Dryden. 


| 


X U 


The fair one devoured a truſs 
drank a full bottle to her ſhare. 
3. Trouſe; breeches. Obſolete. : 
To Trvuss, trus/. v. a. [trou7r 
pack up cloſe together, 
What in moſt Engliſh writers uf:th + to 0 be : 


2 


and untight, in this author i is well groun 22 


— 
44047 


pl 


Te, tryſ, 

up bag and Ne, make > thn ves in à rough 

nels, that the y may fly from city to ci ity. Hal 
You might have tr /:4 him and all 1 


Ris "pug 
into an eel- ſkin, 87 240%. Ee 1 
11 


What a fog] is hot nelly! an 0 770 „ Nis ſworn 
brother, a very ſimple gentleman, Ste 4.7 
My miskortunes may be of uſe to creduss, 
maids, never to put too much traft in de _ 
men. | My i 
2. Charge received in confidence. 
Expect no more from fervants than js jy? 
2 them well, if they obſerve their oa 
Derlam, 
In my wretched caſe 't will be more fit 
Not to have promis'd, than deceive your : A. Drau 
Thoſe ſervants may be called to an account 
who have broken their truſt. Davena 2 
3. Confident opinion of any event. 
His truft was with th Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ſtrength. Milla, 
4. Credit given without examination, 
Moſt take things upon truſt, and muſemploy 
their aſſent by lazily enſlaving their minds to the 
dictates of others. lll 


are blown. 
In rolls of parchment trunks, the mouth being 


laid to the one end and the ear to the other, the | 


found is heard much farther than i in the open air. 
Bacon :. Natural Hiftory. 
In a ſhooting trunk, the longer it is to a cer- 


tain limit, the ſwifter and more forcibly the air} 


Large ſtreams of blood out of the trunked ſtock 
Forth guſhed, like water ſtreams from 1 rock. 


Spenſe r. 


She is thick ſet with firong and well trunked 
trees. Howel. 


The ſhort trunk-bo/z ſhall ſhow thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-ſight free; 
And with a bolder ſtride, and looſer air, 
Mingled with men, a man thou muſt appear. Prior. 


Fr.] The knobs or bunchings of a gun, that 
bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 


act of thruſting or puſhing. 
By attraction we. do not underſtand drawing, 


pumping, ſucking, which is really pulſion and | 


truftn. 


Bentley, 


from lapſing. 


A hernia would ſucceed, and the patient be put 


to the trouble of wearing a truſs. M iſem. Surgery. 
All as a poor pedller he did wend, 
As belles and babies, and glaſſes in his packe. Spenſ. 


The rebels firſt won the plain at the hilbs foot | 


by aſſault, and then the even ground on the top, 


by carrying up great vaſe of hay before them, to | 
dead their ſnot. 


Carew. 
' An. aſs was wiſhing for -a mouthful of. freſh 


graſs to knap upon, in ge for a heartleſs | 


Oo? of aw, X 


drives the pellet. _ Ray, 
- To TRUNK, trunk'. v. a. [truneo, Lat.] To | 
truncate ; to maim; to lop. Obſolete. | 


'TR'vS1ON, tro'-zhan, 2. /. [trudo, Lat.] ? 3 | 


3. To admit 3 in confidenee to the power ot 


| 
4 


A 


% 


| 


- 


5. Credit on promiſe of payment. 
Ev'n ſuch is time, who takes on tr 1 
Qur youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and duſt. Na. 
6. Something committed to one's faith, 
They cannot ſee all with their own eyes; they .| 
mutt commit many great trufts to their miniſters. 
Bac, 
Thou the ſooner 
Temptation found'ſt, or over potent charms, 
. To violate the ſacred truſt of ſilence 
Depoſited within thee. - Milton's Anmiſin, 
Our taking of a truſt doth not engage us 
diſobey our Lord, or de any evil thing. Xe. 
7. Depoſit ; ſomething committed to charge, 
of which an account muſt be giyen. 
Although the advantages one man poſſe 
more than another; may be called his property | 
with reſpect to other men, yet with reſpect to 
God they are only a trat. Swift 
8. Confidence in ſuppoſed honeſty. 
Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee d 
ſpecial truſt ; : wherefore do not entreat her cv, 
Tobit, x. 1% 
9. State of him to whom ſomething is es- 
truſted. | 
I ſerve him truly, that will put me in trul. 
Shaleſp. King Lear, 
/ Being tranſplanted out of his cold Larren di- 
ceſe, he was left in that great 27ſt with the king: 
Clarenits 
To TRvsrT, trast'. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. K 28 confidence in; to confide in. 
be torn in pieces ere I d fruft a woman 
Wh wind, Ben Jrijt 
2. To believe; to credit. 


Gi t e, you look well 
ive me your hand: try me, y Shah 


any thing. 

When you lie down, with a ſhort prayer com- 
mit yourſelf into the hands of four faithful Cre 
ator ; and when you have done, {ry him ul 
yourſelf as you muſt do when you arc dying. 
4. Lo commit with confidence. 4 
Give me good fame, ye pow T5, and make me 


This much the rogue to publick ears will inf: 1 


1 — 
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vate then: — When wilt thou, mighty Jo I a J 
My wealthy uacle from this . . The neighing ſteeds ar | 'Y 
ith , d 5 ryd&. | The truſt vv e to the chariot t 0d . 
e ape, is vain. duet, | TRUTH, tr tb. . g Lee r 9 
* 405 Dryden. ao . f. 5 3 The fi e e rs bl 
. To venture confidently. | wm (as The contrary to Ae 7 Sax. Sev'n ee . 3 [al 
fool d by thee to tru? thee from my ſide. Milt. * to things. conformity of Wii did nder - e is, Fr 
6. To _ po Sean. | : | zraths are equal, verita Tr f Sure he who fir _— Shakeſp. 1 
at“ ö minus Ss non recipit ; | ſt the paſſag 8 4 | 
70 TRUST) trust . J. 7. | | Th er OOTY In harden'd oak his heart did hide 5 bi 
1. To be confident of ſomething fufure. 1 at men are pubeſcent at the year Powe Hh And ribs of iron arm'd his 5 q ide, 5 jt 
Ltruft to come unto you, and ſpeak ace to face. , Þ rar ae agg a punctual Wee an. 7. 1 as to a teſt e, Dryden. 1 
3 2 ; rivalive words, i 5 + rown. he tryi f 7 is 
ons grave, this duſt, 8 85 1 to her a truth. M. | W bi 
My G AF eas me [ f This clue leads ther ruth, Milt. The | James i. 3. 1 
Whon I iraſted to be m one ” er Raleigh. opinions and anrho em through the mizmaze of | U nich open to themſelves at length the wa 3 1 
* | y friend, all I had was | 2, Conformi rs to truth and certainty. Lock b er, under long obedience 175 d 25 1 
in M1 + age and by God's blefling 1 was never pt of words to thoughts v. Locke. | 8. To eſſay; to attempt Oe Os 1 
7 5 25 __ „ Pat! : A IA to keep her word? > 1 Pour us try advent'rous work, Mi; 
3 Fea ence; to rely; to depend | the things fi 884 or ſeparating of ſigns wy 9. To purify ; to rehne. * 
* 8 a gnifled agree or diſagtee. — 1 After life 
The iſles ſhall wait upon me, and on mine arm 3. Purity from falſehood. N Locke. | Try din ſharp tribulation, and 14 
hall they #ruf. Ich, U. 5. 1 So young and true. By faith and faithful works TO 
The Lord is a buckler to all that zruft in him. & et it be ſo, thy truth then be thy dower. 10. To uſe as means. ; Milton 
Sin ne'er ſhall 2 Sem. xxii, | 4, Right opini  Shalsf To eaſe her cares, the force of fleep ſhe tri 
ne er tha hurt them more who rightly truſt He ght opinion. 5 1% .] Still wakes her mind, though fl. eep ſhe tries £ 
u this his ſatisfact ion. | 2 5 5 ſelf-devoted from the prime of youth eyes. „though flumbers ſeal her 
1 credulous; to be won to confi- Wich 12 88 gare e Fa 1 try'. v. 1. To er 16 the 
Fe | 8 | aſting mortify'd, worn out vith mpt; to make eſſ. F 
Well you may fear too far And bent beneath the load of ſey* ie "5 He firſt deceas' = | 
| ; _ WY * 3.4: . :as'd, l 8 
Lafer than ruft too far. Shakeſo 5. F ET z conſtancy. ev nty years. Harte. To live jo orange 09 Ne os "ry a . 
4. [hs ect. IN | 25 _ 70 thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth . | | . 
E e ſimplicity of the goat ſhews us what an 6. Ho : eſt of all bleſſings below. 8 Up and try. ä et otlond 
neſt man is to 7 to that keeps a eee e at 8 virtue. | org. | TUB, thb'. 2. , [tubbe, tobbe, Dut. colaſtons 
FEES 3 | L'Eftrange. It this will ey I tender for him in the court; 5 4 large open veſſel of wood. | 
TausrE'E, tris-t&. 1. /. [from tru 5 ill not ſuffice, it muſt appear D In the Eaſt Indies, if you ſet | 5 
1. One entruſted with any thin : 1/9 | f at malice bears down truth, SH Shak ina room where cloves are ke e Water open 
Having made choice of ſuc 5 mt It 18 uſed ſometimes b 2925 dry in twenty-four h POLES will be drawit 
3333 uch a confeſſor that you She ſaid y way of conceſſion The e e e Bacon s Natural Hi 
Bays 6p "Shiny ſincerely open your heart as aſt, Lord + yet toe Cops eat of the y fetch their precepts from the 8 
, ook upon bim only as he i „ F e — —— — — a 8 
| from God, commiſſioned by him as his 3 " Fe conformity to rule. e 3 coopers hoop their l. —_ —_——— 
deputy, to hear, judge Logs abſolve you. of Sas Jn al. + ext depend much upon the truth | 2. A 1 _ with Phrygian dubs. Hu 3 
| 2 aylor's Guide t P i ee Mortimer E. 0 : of ſalivation; ſo Wes 
| 2. One to whom ſomething is bor 9 A real ſtate of things. Huſbandry. | the patient was formerly Ace- becauſe 
F a uſe and pot of another ed tor 3 ae r ſhould any prayer, framed to the | For 25 3 the flaves in a tub. 
| {| You are not the 77 f . and, require, but 2 % and baths, bri 
F e —. OO vs wg 
much Jeſs to interr HE | d, ere are innumerab : Hooker. 6 7; : | 
| affairs, Frans _ the eee of | oy 5 eee my we my we | TUBE, tshd'b. poo _ F we Timon. 
19 4 > 5 5 ryden. TO. a t Re 4 Beattie. | A pipe; 2 e, Fr. Tubus, Lat. 
) 9 bee n. /. [from truſt.] One | Of a TR 1 Sy . N | NE eps a Ong 8 body *Y 
ö | f . 0 ö $ | n 1 of ria h CS Ik ngines wit ; ; | 
8 all you do mine ear that violence | 1 = 3. +4 Kings "xi ph Dilpers' d zthereal forms, nd oy bee? Food 
Jon | a 2 by [4 2 . . 
3 Gs it triſter of your own report tina, Lat.] Th eocty na -Shun. n. ſ. (tru- - A A ſpot lik 5 Roſcommon 
, | gainſt yourſelf, 5521 ). Hamlet aer e g 5 ; 0 8 Me of weighing ; exami- Through > by 2 aſtronomer mon. 
esress, trüst-F- „ | e Icale, | is glaz'd optick tube yet | 
' WW Honcty ; 25 f 8. y nis. 1. J. [from U.] Men may miſtake if they diſtinguiſh g ä „ law: Bi: 
1 t If the 8600 f 11 55 faithfulneſs. Sell ſenſe of levity un® themſelves Pas 7% - x5 WI This bears up part of it out at the ſurf: iq 
| other NN ee which YET among a the Teale or deren ee ulination. © OM | ee ene f tl and veel * o 
; innocence in a ſheep, truftingſs in | nation, .  — > | Vegetables there and veſſels of the 
if ? to pare finely 90 e ee ha ken | To Try, tr ia 155 8 8 LVutgar Errours, eee e d's Natural Hiftory. 
F: : 255 * ennobles them into virtues! 1. 10 examine : to make Bobs t 5 from tuberculum, Lat 7 me 3540 cule, Fr. , 
G 1 SGrero's Coſmolegia Some among you have 1d ent of, | excreſcence o ; mall ſwelling or 
n Rs -ſmolegia, 5 e beheld me figh n the body; 
: LESS, trust/-lls, adi fr * 0 Come y upon YO ſelv 8 ting, x By what de = Y z 4 pimple. > : 
faithful ; adj. [from tra] Un- y upon yourſelves what you have ſeen egrees the tubercles ariſe 
ae 5 unconſtant; not to be r d 4 5 — me. How ſlow, or quick, they ripen in G: | 
1, E rp but out of uſe. 3 le cannot be a perfedt ma an A conſumption of the hes a Fer ek onal 
| | : held this fickle *rufle/; X Not being tried and Mao's 3 tion, arrives tl fed gs, without an ulcera 
* Of *a file/s ſtate 8 tutor'd in the world through a ſchirrofi 
; Ot yan world's glory flirting to- and fro Senf Doth not the ear try words, and IR ene be rele. | zirrofity, or a crude tu- 
WW nv'sry, trist'-p. ad; n « Spenſer. | meat ? 1 outh taſte Tu 3 8 Harvey. 
{at N ee [from tru. } 2. To experience; to aſſay a Fob. To 8 tsh6&'b-roz. n. /. A flow! 25 
Thi b ul; true; fit to be truſted. led , Ws O allay ; to have know- e ſtalks of tuberoſe run er. 
| Before daſtard, at the battle of Poictier Lina 7 or experience of. | more or leſs; the common w wb ies on high,. 
1 Fo . ſtroke was 3 | Thou know ſt only good; but evil haſt not #ry'd. | 1512 D065 in March, in good N panting them 
7 | 0, ſquire, did run away. Shateſp | Wo c 8 Milton. | Wor ſpring, with ſmiling verdai 3 
This truſty ſervant Some to far Oaxis ſhall be fold, arms the mild air,: | Ford 
| Shall paſs betwe YT Vary Or try the Lybian h 3 Ih air, and crow nsthe youthful 
ll 3 us. ©) Shateſp. King Lear | Boo 1 A 75 on or Scythiam cold. Dryden, 7 e tuber ge ever breathes, and idle at >: 9 
ad zwey die unde the ſpeech of the ra, and Ih inhuman C ne | Tv'BEROUS, tebé-ber-üög. adj. W 
wer 2 7 e underſtanding rb wy 7 2 Ry man -yclops, and his den defy' d; frgm tuber Lats] Havi a. [tuberettx, Fr. 
eee ed. at greater ills hereafter can you 8 FE. SEES , «] Having prominent knots 
XV 822 3 
| TO TON Co Oey ony 8 . To bring bef 110 | f erous hæmatitæ ſhew e ee 
Cre me © © Dryden's Indian Em Ea ing before à judicial tribunal. in the cruſts, ſtris ſhew ſeveral varieties. 
2 moſt tryſt:; 3 by the hands of his ” Mites * : 5 ___ | Tv'BuLAR, tsh0'-bii-l&r. adj. fr Woodward.” 
hs” 9. 8 ; Nicanor, hearingol their courageouſneſs to fi Ref 5 -bd-ler, adj. (from tubus, I. 
ith wrong ; tout; fuch as will Addifon, | for their country durſt not try 3 ght : eſembling a pipe or tru K 22 _-: | 
- When he f. 5 as will not fail. | ſword 4 ot try the matter by the | Aa Pipe; lon 4 um; conſiſting of 8 I 
: His try aw no power might Wen | ah WEE | i": Bae: x 5 5 8 an hollow; fiſtular. F | _— 
us truſty Iword he called to his ai prevail, | I'll /) it en, and give Iv. j;, +. IF ath a tubular or pipe-lik 1 | L 
| has 85 to his aid, a f Spenſor. wn! * 8 e NO quarter, 500 a I that. of the en c ſnout reſembling. , N | | 
| . f 3 Orden Den Sebaftian. *. „ or horſe - fiſ u. | "4 
| | 3 5 { | „  Grew's Muſeums" .. "= 


1 U F 


To'BULATED, 8 al | 
Tv'BuLovs, tshô- bü-lüös. % bt 
(from tubulus, Lat.) Fiſtular ; longitudi- 
nally hollow. | | 
The teeth of vipers are tubulated for the convcy- 
; ance of the poiſon into the wound they make; but 
their hollownels doth not reach to the top of the 
tooth, Derbam's Phyſico-Thevlogy. 


ſmall pipe, or fiſtylar body. 
As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules 
ha ve in them ſea-ſhells that were iacorporated with 
them during the time of their formation at the de- 
luge, ſo theſe ſtones had then incorporated with 
or rather the vermiculi marini. ood. on Foſſils. 
Tuck, tük“. n, ſ. [tabeca, Welſh, a knife; 
eftoc, Fr. flocco, Ital.] | 
1. A long narrow ſword. 6 
If he by chance eſcape your venom 
Our purpoſe may hold there. 
: Theſe being prim'd, with force he Jabour'd 


d tuck, 


And after many a painful pluck, 


2. A kind of net. | 
- The tuck is narrower 
ſcarce lawful with a long bunt in the midſt. Carer, 
To Tuck, tük'. v. a. [from trucken, Germ.] 
To preſs. | Skinner. 

1. To gather into a narrower compaſs; to 
. cruſh together; to hinder from ſpreading. 
She tucked up her veſtments like a Spartan vir- 


gin, and marched directly forwards to the utmoſt 
4 {ſummit of the promontory, _ Addiſon. 


Ihe ſex, at the ſame time they are letting down 

their ſtays, are gucbing up their petticoats, which 
grow ſhorter and ſhorter every day. 

A ol Addiſon's Guardian. 

The following age of females firſt tucted up 
their garments to the elbows, and expoſed their 


arms to the air. ; Addiſon. 
Dick adept! tue back thy hair, EYE 
And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 


2. To incloſe, by tucking cloaths round. 
Make his bed after different faſhions, that he 


have his maid always to lay all things in print, and 
tuck him in warm. Locke on Education. 

To Tuck, thk'. v. 2. To contract. A bad 

_ word. | 

An ulcer 

edges tuck in, and growing ſkinned and hard, give 
it the name of a callous ulcer. Sharps Surgery. 


1 that ſhades the breaſt of women. 


9 
round the uppermoſt verge of 


others the neck- piece, being a lip of fine linen 


the ſtays. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


- found of the tucket. 


| An ancient inſtru- 
ment of muſick. 


+40 pa agg Sap. Henry V. 
Tonk, tü“-Il. 1. J. Ituyeau, Fr.] The anus. 
„„ 3 Skinner. 
Tu'Es DA, tshd'z-di, u. . Icuerdag, Sax. 
ruy, Sax. is Mars,]! The third day of the 
week. | A + oe E hc 
TVET, töfr. 2. / [tfr, Fr.] 
2. A number of threads or ribbands, flowery 
leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined together. 
Upon ſweet brier, a fine zuft, or bruſh_of moſs 
of divers colours, you fhall ever find full of 
Worms. 5 . Bacon. 
II It is notorious for its goatiſh ſmell, and i. 
not unlike the beard of that animal. | 


Z 


Tu'BULE, tshö“bül. n. ſ. [zubulys, Lat.] A 


them teſtaceous tubules, related to the ſiphunculi, 


From ruſty durance he bail'd tuck. Hudibras. | 


diſcharging a naſty thin ichor, the | 


Tov'cxE8, tak'-vr. 1. J. A ſmall piece of linen | 


©, Let the trumpets ſound ; et 
The tucketſonance and the note to mount. = 


2. A cluſter; a plump. 


Shaleſp. Hamlet. 


To free 's ſword from retentive {cabbard; | 


meſhed, and therefore | 


may not feel every little change, who is not to 


= 


A female ornament by ſome called a fuc ler, and 


muſlin, uſed to run in a ſmall kind of ruffle 


To'cxETSONANCE, thk'-It-s6-nans. 1. . The | 


| 


white | 


ho 


| 


a flow'ry lea, '£ , Dryden. 


? 


3 7 More againſt Atheiſm. 
A i#»ft of daiſies on 


) 


1. To pull; to draw. „ | 


TUG 
Near a living ſtream their manſion place, 
Edg'd round with moſs and ft. of matted graſs. 
Dryden. 
The male among birds often appears in a creſt, | 
comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, | 


erected like a pinnacle on the top of the head, 
Addiſon's Spectator, 


Going alittle aſide into the wood, where many 
times before ſhe delighted to walk, her eyes were 
ſaluted with a of trees ſo cloſe ſet together, as 
with the ſhade the moon gave through it, it might 

| breed a fearful kind of devotiou to look upon it. 
Sidney. 


My houſe is at the /f of olives hard by. Shak, 


An wand lie | | 


Girt with th' unmeaſur'd ſea; and is ſo nie, 
That in the midſt I faw the ſmoke ariſe, 
Through tts of trees. Chapman. 
With high woods the hills were crown'd ; 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide | 
Wich borders long the rivers. Milton Par, Loft. 
| Under a iini of ſhade, that on a green 8 
Stood whiſp'ring ſoft, by a freſh fountain fide 
They fat them down. Milion's Paradiſe Loft. | 
To Porr, tuft. v. 4. To adorn with a tuft, 
A doubtful word, not authorited by any 
competent writer. 
Sit beneath the ſhade 8 
Of ſolemn oaks, that t the ſwelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round. Thomſon, 
TuFTA/FFEPFY, tuf-taf'fE-ty. 1. /. [from tuſted 
and zafety ] A villous kind of filk. 


His cloaths were ſtrange, tho” coarſe, and black, 


Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet; but it was now, ſo much ground was ſeen, 


Become tufftaffety. : : Donne. 
Tu FTED, tuf't-id. adj. | from tut.] Grow- 


ing in tufts or cluſters. | 
There does a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night, | 
And caſt a gleam over this tufted grove. Milton, 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom' d high in #fted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies 
The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 
Midſt the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 
That, crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn, Pope. 


Tv'rrTy, tüf-ty. adj. [from tuft.) Adorned | 
with tufts, A word of no authority, 
Let me ſtrip thee of thy tufty cont, 

Spread thy ambroſial ſtores. Thomſun's Summer. 


To Tus, tug. v. a. [reizan, xeoxan, Sax.) 
1. To pull with ftrength long continued in 
the utmoſt exertion ; to draw. Ci 
No more tug one another thus, nor moil your- | 
ſelves; receive | 


of 


- 


Priſe equal; conqueſts crown ye both: the liſts | 
bs | 


to others leave. Chapman's Liad. 
Theſe two maſſy pillars : 


With horrible confuſion to and fro „ 


He tugg d, he ſnook, till down they came, and drew N 
Upon the heads of all that fat beneath 1 5 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder. 


Es pens Milton, | 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There ſweat, there itrain, zug the laborious, oar. 

5 Roſcommon. 
z to pluck. _ | 
Prieſt, beware thy beard; 
I mean to tg it, and to cuff you ſoundly. | 
„ OO nag Sbaleſp. Henry VI 
There leaving him to his repoſe, 
Secur'd from the purſuit of foes, | 
And wanting nothing but a ſong, 
And a well tun'd theorbo hung A. 
Upon a bough, to eaſe the pain | 
His tugg d cars ſuffer'd with a ſtrain. Hudibras. 
Tvc, tug”. V. N. | 9 ; | 


2. To pull 


4 


To 


12 


| | 
1 


— 


To TU'MBLE, tum'bl. v. 3. 


TUM 


The meaner ſort will tug luſtily at ons bar 


Saud; 7. 
Mer, 
, 


There is tugging and pulling this way a 
way. | | 
Thus galley-laves tug willing at their 02 
Content to work in proſpect of the ſu 
But would not work at all, if not co 
before. Dees 
We have been urging a great while A : 
ſtream, and have alniolt weathered our point Ty 
ſtretch or two more will do the work * but ic He 
ſtcad of that, we flacken our arms and dro 5 
oars, we ſhall be hurried back to the plate bg 
Adifon on the Wi, 


Orte : 
aſtrain'd 


whence we ſet out, 
2. To labour; to contend ; to ſtruggle, 
Cait your good counſ:is | 

Upon his paſſion; let niytelf and fortune 

| Tug for the time to come. Shakeſp. Winter"; TY: 
His face is black and full of blood, ; 

His hands abroad dilplay'd, as one that graſpt 

And trgg'd for life. Shak fp. Hey VI. 

They long wreſtled and ſtrenuouſly ugved fog 
their liberty, with a no leſs mananimous tan 
conſtant pertinacy. Hs 
| Go now with fome daring drug, 

Bait thy diſcaſe, and while they g, 

Thou to maintain the cruel rife, 

Spend the dear treaſure of thy life. 

Tus, tug”. 1. /. [from the verh.) 
formed with the utmoſt effort. 
Downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daſtard: at the tug he falls, 
Vaſt ruins come along, rent from the ſmoking 
| walls, | | 
Tu'GGER, tug'-gur. 1. /. 
that tugs or pulls hard. 
Tur'T10N, tsh0G-Ish'-un. 2. J. [tuitio; from 
tueor, Lat.] Guardianſhip ; ſuperintendent 
care; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wiſdom to put himſelf un. 
der the tuition of a beaſt. Sing 
They forcibly endeavour to caſt the churchez 
under my care and ?uition, into the moulds they 
have faſhioned to their deſigns. King Chorls, 

If government depends upon religion, this ſhens 
the peſtilential deſign of thoſe that attempt to di- 
join the civil and eccleſiaſtical intereſts, ſetting the 

latter wholly out of the :uition of the former. 

Y a : South's Sermau, 

When ſo much true life is put into them, frech 

talk with them about what moſt delights then, 
that they may perceive that thoſe under hoſe n- 
tion they are, are not enemies to their ſatisfactia., 

| | Lick, 
TU'LIP, tsho'-lip. 2. J. [zulipe, Fr. tua 
Lat.] A flower. 

The properties of a good #uljp are, I. It ſoul 
have a tall ſtem. 2. The flower ſhould conſil d 
ſix leaves, three within, and three without, is 
former being larger than the latter. 3. Their ba. 
tom ſhould be proportioned to their top; theitup 
per part ſhould be rounded off, and not termini: 
in a point. 4. The leaves when opened fall 
neither turn inward nor bend outward, but tate 
ſtand ere ; rhe flower ſhould be of a midduy 
ſize, neither over large nor too ſmall. J. Is 
ſtripes ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing qu 
from the bottom of the flower. The chuvcs inow 
not be yellow, but of a brown colour, Th:y# 
generally divided into three claſſes, viz. prec 
or early flowers; medias, or middling ow) 

and ſerotines, or late flowers. The early bz 

tulips are not near ſo fair, nor riſe halt ſo high R 
the late ones, but are chicfly valued for apf 

ſo early in the ſpring. * 

be #u/ip opens with the riſing, and ſhut 1 

the ſetting ſun. Ho f ; 

Why tulips of one colour produce {ome of 

| . f ill eſcape a de 
other, and, running tludugh all, ſtill c:cape* 

| | - Brown's Vulgur £119 


Tv'L1PTREE, tshd'-lp-tre. . / A td 
Ctombery H. 


Croſcau. 
Pull pet. 


Drydz, 
from tug.) One 


. 


4 


— 


tomimelen, Dut. tomboiares Lal 1 


* Cm 


TUM 


1. To fall; to To, ſuddenly and violently 
und 

"to mY gro Though the treaſure 
1 ot nature's * tumble all together, 


bs land or alk: to riſe or tumble, 
As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 
Siſyphus lifcs his ſtone up the hill; Which car- 


tom. | Addiſon. 
2. To fall in great quantities tumultuouſly. 
”. When riches come by the courſe of inneritance 
and teſtaments, they come tum5/ing upon 2 man. 
F Hacon. 
4. To roll about. 

I ſaw at the bottom of one tree a 1 gentleman 
bound with many garters hand and foot, ſo as well 
- he might t«ml: and toſs. 0 Sidacy, 

Glo'ſter ſtumbled, and in falling ſtruck me 
lato the tumbling billews of the main. 

Shakeſþ. Richard III. 
* To play tricks by various librations of the 
dy. 

* 3 our ys and teach the men t obey ; 

They I r their tumbling, if you lead the way. 
Rowe. 
7 Tu'uBLE, tüm'bl. v. a. 
1. To turn over; to throw about by way of 

examination. 

When it came to the e ears of Maximilian, an d 
tumbling it over and over in his thoughts, that he 
ſhould at one blow be defeated of the marriage of 
- his 3 and his own, he loſt all patience. 

| Bacon's Henry VAL. 
A man by 1 his thoughts, and forming 


tation, which works them into a finer body. 
1 Collier on Pride. 
They tumbled all their little quivers o'er, 
To chuſe propitious ſhafts. 


3. To throw by chance or violence. 


Prior. 


rouzed and tumbled out of their dark cells into open 
day-light by ſome turbulent Fs Locle. 


3. To throw down, _ 
0 Wilt thou ftill be hammering 3 
To tumble down thy huſband and ihyſelf 
From top of honour to diſgrace's feet? 
King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friends to free, was tumbled on the plain, Dr;d. 


tumbles him down, he i no longer free. Locke. 


| Ty's MBLE, tüm bl. 2. /. (from the verb.] A 
all. 5 | 

A counfry-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a 
tree: why, ſays a paſſenger, I could have taught 
you a way to climb, and never hurt yourſelf-with 


ro U'MBLER, tüm -blar. n. 5 - [from fumble.) 
1. One who ſhews poſtures by various con- 
tortions of body, or feats of activity. 
What ſtrange agility and activeneſs do common 
tumblers and dancers on the rope attain to by ex- 
eie! Wilkins. 
Nic bounced uy with a ſpring equal to that of 
the numbleſt tumblers or rope-dancers. Arbutbnet. 
Never by tumbler thro* the hoops was ſhown 
Such {kill in paſſing all, and touching none. DN 
2. A large drinking glaſs. 


TvU'MBkEL, thm'-bril. u. 7. ltombereau, Fr. ] 

A dungcart. 

-_.- Twifallow,once end: get timbre! Pay man, 
And compaſs that fallow as ſoon as ye can. Taſſer. 
My corps is in a fumbril laid, amon 
The filth and ordure, and inclos'd with dung ; 
That cart arreſt, and raiſe a common cr 

| For ſacred hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 
What ſhall I do with this beaſtly tumbril? golic 
| down and fleep, you fot, _ Congreve. 
20 es rode i in an open tumbril, Tatler. 


Fl 


Sbaleſp. 


; 


idem into expreſſions, gives them a new fetmen- 


8 bakeſp. 


ried to the top, It n ee to the bot- 


' 


The mind often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of | 
ſome hidden ideas; though ſometimes they are | 


If a greater force than his holds him faft, or | 


a fall. L Eftrange. | 


- 
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TUM 
TUMEFA' cT1ON, tshö-mè-fäk“-shün. n. /. 
[tumefalio, Lat.] Swelling. 

The common ſigns and effects of weak fibres, 
are paleneſs, a weak pulſe, tumefaction, in the 
whole body. Arbuthnot. 

To TuMery, tsh&'-m&-fF. wv. a. [twnefacio, 
Lat.] To ſwell; to make to ſwell. 

[ applied three ſmall cauſticks triangular about 
the !umificd joint. "Wi ſeman' s Surgery. 

A conſumption actually begun is when ſome 


Parts of the lungs are knotted and tumefied. Bluckm 
A fleſhy excreſcence, exceeding hard and tume- 


Tu'm1D, tsh6-mid. adj. [tumidus, Lat.] 
1, Swelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant ; ; raiſed above the level. 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters, Milton. 
33 3 ; boaſtful; puffy; falſely ſub- 
ime | 
Though ſuch expreſſions may ſeem tumid and aſ- 
piring ; yet cannot I ſcruple to uſe ſeeming hy- 
perboles in mentioning felicities, which make the 
higheſt hyperboles but ſeeming ones. Boyle. 
Tv"MoROUS, tsho'-mbr-us. adj. {from tumour.] 
I. Swelling ; protuberant. 


and above, and tumorous in the nuddle, unleſs ſome 
diſcaſed plant? Wotton. 

2. Faſtuous; vainly pompous ; falſely mag- 
nificent. 

According to their ſubject, theſe ſtiles vary; 
for that which is high and lofty, declaring excel- 
lent matter, becomes vaſt and tumor ous, ſpeaking 

of petty and inferior things. Ben Fonſon. 


ficd, ſuppoſed to demand extirpation. Sharp's ws = 


Who ever taw any cypreſs or pine, ſmall below | 


TUM 


With ireful taunts each other they oppoſe, 
Till in loud n all the Greeks aroſe. Pope, 


2. A multitude put into wild commotipn. 


3. A ſtir; an irregular violence; a wild com- 
motion. 

What ſtir is this? 0 at turnults in the heav'ns ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noiſe ? SS. 

Tumult and confuſion, all embroil'd. Alton. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than 
the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raiſing a tumult among the elements, and recover- 
ing them out of their confuſion, thus troubling 
and becalming nature ? Addiſon's Spectator. 

Tumu'LTUARILY, tshd- mbil'-tshi-er-1l-y. 
ad. [from tumultuary.] Ina tumultuary 
manner, 

TuMmU'LTUARINESS, tshö-mäb-tshü-èr-y-nls. 
n. ſ. (from tumultuary.] Turbulence; in- 
clination or diſpoſition to tumults or com 
motions, | 

The tumultuar ineſs of che 1 9 or the factiquſ- 
neſs of preſbyters, gave occaſion to invent new 
models. | King Charles. 

Tumvu 'LTUARY, tshvd-maAl'-tski-er-y. 
[tumultuaire, Fr. from tumnlt.] 

t. Diforderly ; promiſcuous ; confuſed, 

Perkin had learned, that people under com- 
mand uſed to conſult, and after.to march in order, 
and rebels contrariwiſe ; and obſerving their or- 
derly, and not tumultuary arming, doubted the 

_ worſt, Bacon Henry VII. 
My followers were at that time no way propor- 
tionable to hazard a ?umultuary conflict. K. Char ls. 
Is it likely that the divided atoms ſhould keep 
the ſame ranks in ſuch a variety of tuzultuary agi- 
tations in that liquid medium? Glanville's Scepfi . 


adj. 


His limbs were rather ſturdy than 1 a ſub- 
lime and almoſt tumorous in his looks and geſtures. 
Motlon. 
a tshö'-muͤr. 2. /. [tumor, Lat. ] 
. A morbid ſwelling. 

Tumour is a diſeaſe, in which the parts recede 
from their natural ſtate by an undue increaſe of 
their bignels, Wiſeman. 

Having diſlected this ſwelling vice, and ſeen 


founded in pride, the abating that is the moſt na- 
tural remedy, 
The formation of knots and *mours in any part 
of the body, external or internal, that degenerate 
at length into an ulcer, ariſe from this, that ſome 
parts of the blood becoming by their ſize of figure | 
diſproportioned to the ſmall winding channels of 
the glands, cannot freely ſlip through, Plackmors, 
2. Aﬀected pomp; falle magnificence ; puffy 
grandeur; ſwelling mien; _unſubſtantial 
ereatneſs. 


metaphors; and ſo far from the tumour, that. it 
rather wants a little elevation. Wotton. 
| upon the paſſions of the multitude. 
To Tune, tümp'. 

fence trees about with earth. 


Lat.] To ſwell, This ſeems to be the 
ſenſe here, but I ſuſpect the word to be 
wrong. 

Urinous ſpirits, or volatile alkalies, are ſuch 
enemies to acid, that as ſoon as they are put to- 
gether, they tumulate and grow hot, and continue 
to fight till they have diſarmed or mortified each 
other, Boyle. 

TUMULO'sSE, tsh6'-mi-15s. adj. [tumuloſus, 
Lat.] Full of hills. © | 

Tuuvro'sixv, tsh0d-mii-los' Itty. v. ſ. (tumu- 
lus, Lat.] Hillineſs. Bailey. 

TU'MULT, tsh&'-mult. 2. / [tumulie, Er. 
tumulius 7 Lat. ] 

1. A promiſcuous commotion in a multitude. 

A tumalt is improved into a rebellion, and a go- 


A 


| vernment overturned by it. 
\ 


— 


what it is that feeds the fumour, if the difeaſe be 


His ſtile was rich of phraſe, but ſeldom in bold 


It is not the power of tumaur and bold looks 
L' Eftrange. 
Among gardeners, to 


To TU'MULATE, tsh0'-mti-lat. v. n. [tumulo, | 


Governavent of the Tongue. | 


2. Reſfleſs ; put into irregular commotion- 
Men who live without religion, live always in a 
#:multuary and reſtleſs ſtate. Atterbury. 


|To Tumv'LTUarE, tshö-mül“-tshü-At. v. u. 


(tumultuor, Lat.] To make a tumult. 


TumULTUA'T1ON, tshö-muͤl-tshü-A“shuͤn. 2% 
from tumultuate.] Irregular and confuſed 
agitation. 
That in the ſound the contiguous air receives 
many ſtrokes from the particles of the liquor, ſeems 
probable by the, ſudden and cager iumultugtion of 
its parts. | Boyle. 


Tvumv'LTvoUs,tsh0-mul -tshi-us. adj. from 
tumult; tumultueux, Fr.] 
1. Violently carried on by diſorderly multi- 
1 N 
Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they 
fairly overcame, by reaſon of the continual preſence 
of their king, whoſe only perſon oftentimes con- 
tains the unruly people from a thouſand evil occa- 
ſions. Spenſer” s State of Ireland. 


and confuſe i agitated, 
The ſtrong rebuff of ſome tumultuous cloud 
Hurry'd him aloft. Milton. 
His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rowling, boils in his 3 breaſt, 
And like a deviliſh engine back recoils © _ 
pon himſelf. TRE 
The vital blood, that had forſogk my heärt, 
Returns again in ſueh tumultuous tides, 
It quite o'ercomes me. Addifon"s Cato. 
3. Turbulent; violent. 
- Nought reſts for me in this tumultuous ſtrife, 
But to make open proclamation. Shakeſs. 
Furiouſly running in upon him with #uzultuous 
ſpeech, he violently rayght frotn his gs his rich 
cap of ſables. | 


iley. 2 


1. Full of tumults. 


, 


The winds began'to ſpeak louder; — as in a 
tumultuaus kingdom, to think themſelves ſitteſi in- 


ſtruments of commandment. Sidney. 


tude ; with eee violence 


3 | 


5 


\ 


; Co dong? 


2. Put into violent commotion ; irregularly : 


Milton's. Paradifg Loft, 


Knolle So | 


- 


Tumvu 'LTVOUSLY,tsh&-maV-tsh&-t5-15, adwy, ; | 
[from tumultuous.) al of the multi- 


* 


8 
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It was done by edict, not tumultuonſiy; the ſword 


was not put into the people's hand. Bac. Holy War, 
TUN, tun”. Ns F. [runne, Sax. tonne, Dut. 
tonne, tonneau, Fr.] 
1. A large caſk. 
As when a ſpark 
Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, ſome magazine to ſtore 


Againſt a rumour'd war. Milton. 


2, A pipe; the meaſure of two hogſheads. 


3- Any large quantity proverbially. 
I have ever follow'd thee with hate, : 
' Prawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt, 
 Shakeſp. 
4. A drunkard; in burleſque. 
Here 's a tun 7 5 midnight-work to come, 
Og from a treaſon-tavern rolling home. 


5. The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to con- 
tain a tun. : 

So fenced about with rocks and lets, that, with- 
out knowledge of the paſſages, a boat of ten fas. 
cannot be brought into the haven. Heylyn, 

7. Dryden has uſed it for a perimetrical mea- 
ſure, I believe without prevegent or pro- 
priety. 

A tun about was every pillar there; | 
A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. Drodes, 


To Tux, tan”. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


put into caſks; to barrel. 


If in the muſt, or wort, while it \worketh. before. | 


it be tunned, the burrage ſtay a time, and be often 
changed with freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink 

. for melancholy. | Bacon. 
The ſame fermented juice degenerating into 


Dryden, 


1 - 


4. State of giving the due ſounds; as, the 


right | 


. 


ö 


| 


5, Proper ſtate for uſe or application; 


6. State of any thing with reſpe& to order. 


To TuNE, tsho'n. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, To put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the proper 


2. To ſing harmoniouſly. 


3. To put into order ſo as to produce the 


To TUNE, tsho'n. v. u. 
1. To form one ſound to another. 


TUN 
3. Harmony; order; concert of parts. 
A continual parliament I thought would but 


keep the common weal in tune, by preſerving laws 
in their due execution and vigour. King Charles, 


fiddle is in tune, or out of tune. 


diſpoſition ; fit temper ; proper humour. | 

A child will learn three times as much when he 
is in tune, as he will with double the time and 
pains, when he goes awkwardly, or is dragged un- 
willingly to it. Locke. 


Diſtrefſed Lear, in his better tune, remembers 
what we are come about. - Shatke/ſp. 


ſounds may be produced, 
Their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tun d, that glitter'd by their ſide. Milt. 
Tune your harps, 
Ye angels, to that ſound ; and thou, my EH 
Make room to entertain thy flowing joy, Dryden, 


Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling ine his praiſe, Milt. 
Rouze up, ye Thebans: tune your 16 Pzans; f 
Your king returns, the Argians are o'ercome. Dryd. 
Leave ſuch to {une their own dull rhymes, and 
know 

What s roundly ſmooth, and languiſhingly flow. 

Pope. 


proper effect. 


P 


UR 


The dropſy of the tunica vaginali, is owin 
a preternatural diſcharge of that water com. * t 
ſeparating on the internal ſurface of the 2%, "uy 


Sharp, 


Tv'/x1CLE, tsh0o'-nikl. ». 7. from nick. 


Natural cover; integument. 
The humours and tni cles are purely tranſparent, 

to let in the light and colour unſciled, R; 
One ſingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, Well 
contain four or five diſtinct plants under one com. 
mon ſunicle; a very convincing argument of the 
providence of God. Bent! ty. 


Tu 'SNAGE, thn'-nidzh. u. / from tun. 
1. Content of a veſſel meaſured by the tun. 
The conſideration of the riches of the ancients 
leads to that of their trade, and to inquire into the 
bulk and unnage of their ſhipping. Arbuthr, 
2. Tax laid by à tun; as, to levy tunnage and 
poundage. 


Tv'NNBL, tün“nll. 7. /. 
I. The ſhaft of a chimney ; the 8 for 
the ſmoke. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whoſe long tunnel thence 
The ſmoak forth threw. Spenſer, 
The water being rarified, and by rarification re. 
ſolved into wind, wi!l force up the ſmoke, which 
otherwiſe might linger in the tunnel, and often- 
times reverſe. Vi otton's Architecture, 


2. A funnel ; a pipe by which liquor is poured 


into veſſels. 

For the help of the hearing, make an inſtru- 
ment like a tunnel, the narrow part of the bigneſs 
of the hole of the ear, and the broader end much 


- And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 


2. Sound ; note. 


; vinegar, yields an acid and corroding ſpirit. The 


ſame juice tunned up, arms itſelf with tartar. 
Boyle Works. 


TU'NABLE, tsho/ n- Tbl. adj, [from tune. 


Harmonious ; muſical. 
; A cry more tunable. 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd ER horn. 
Shaleſp. 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk; 


Smooth on the tongue diſcours'd , pleaſing toth ear, 


And tunable as ſylvan pipe or ſong. Milton. 

All unable ſounds, whereof human voice is one, 
are made by a regular vibration of the ſonorous 
body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to 
the acuteneſs or gravity of the tone. Holder. 

Several lines in Virgil are not altogether unable 
to a modern ear, Garth*s Preface to Ovid. 


Tu'vABLENESS, tshô'n-Ebl- nis. 2. /. from 


tunable.) Harmony; melodiouſneſs. 


Harmoniouſiy; 3; melodioully, 


* To'x-D15$H; tün'- dlsh. 1. J. from tun and 


diſb.] A tunnel. 


TUNE, t*h&n. 1. / Itoon, Dut. ton, Swe: 


tuono, Ital. tone, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 


1. 7 une is a diverlity of notes put together. 


Locke. 

- Cards he to flog; a raven's note, 
- Whoſe difmal ture bereft my vital pow'rs ? Shak. 
Tunes and airs have in themſelves ſome affinity 


with the affections; as merry tunes, doleful unt, 


ſolemn tunes, lunes inclining men's minds ro pity, 
taſies, theſe new tuners of accents. 


TU NICK, tsho'n- Ik. 1. J. [runique, Fx. tunica, a 


warlike tunes; ſo that tunes, have an enn 
to the motion 'of the ſpirits. Bacon. 
Keep unſteddy nature to her law, 


After the heav'nly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with groſs unpurged ear. Mili. 

That ſweet ſong you ſung one ſtarry night, 
The tune I {till retain, but not the words. Dryden. 
| The ns roger in the fiddle to play tunes; 


"och @ noiſe os... . 
. the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tante. S 'balaſe. 


ee and IE: | 


TVu/NABLY, tshd/n-&b-1F. adv. [from tunable, heir laſting works with William's name. 


Decaf the prais d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 


Tov'xELEss, tsh0n-lis. adj. Thai tune.) Un- 


— 


| x; Part of the Roman drefs. - 


2. To utter with the VOICE inarticulate Es 


mony. 
Tu'Nt FUL, tshön-fdl adj. [tune and Full] 


'Tv'NER, tsh0'n-ur. n. he [from tune, ] One 


very ſhort ſleeves. 
2. Natural covering; integument; tunicle. 


5 "neſs of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedneſs of the 
| intern tunick of the gullet. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


The winds were huſh d, no leaf fo ſmall | 
At all was ſeen to ſtir ; 
Whilſt tuning to the waters fall, 
The ſmall birds fang to her. Drayton's Cynthia. 
All ſounds on fret or Os 
Temper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice. Milt. 


Muſical ; harmonious. 
1 u a pleaſant grove, 
With chant of zuneful birds reſounding love. Milt. 
Earth ſmiles with flow rs + tees. laughs the 
iky, 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. 
| Dryden; 
For thy own OE Gag our ſov'reign's praiſe, 
| God of verſes and of days! _ 
Let all thy tuneful ſons-adorn 


* 


Prior, ; 
Poets themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 


Pope. 


harmonious; unmuſical. bs 
When in hand my tuneleſi harp I take, | 
Then do | more augment my-foes deſpight. Spenſer. | 
Swallow, what doſt thou ; 
With thy 7uncleſs ferenade ? Cowley >. 

who tunes. | 

The pox of ſuch antick, lifping, affected phan- 
Shakeſp. | 


Lat.] 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anforer to 
our waiſtcoats, were without ornaments, and with 
Arbuthaot on Coins. 
Lohocks and ſyrupsabateand demulce the hoarſe- | 


Their fruit ĩs locked up all winter in their gems, 
and wel fenced with neat and cloſe tunicks. 


RE NT — 


. Bacon,” 
3% net wide at the cath, and ending in a 
2 and ſo reſembling a funnel or tunnel, 


5 JV'NNEL, thn'-nil. v. a. [from the noun.]* 
. To form like a tunnel, 
The phalænæ tribe inhabit the Junnelled, con- 
volved leaves. Derham's Plyyſico- Theology, 
eine,. 
3. This word is uſed by Derbam for to make 
net- work; to reticulate. 
Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of 


but , artificially ſuſpend them on the twigs of trees. 

Derbane. 

To' NNY, thn F. u. ſ. tonnen, Ital. thynnus, 
Lat.] A ſea- fiſh. 

Some fiſh are boiled and preſerved freſh in vine- 

gar, as "ny. and turbot. Carew, 


Tur, tap". u. / I know not of what original.] 


A ram. This word is yet uſed in Stafford- 
ſhire, and in other provinces, 
To Tur, tup'. v. 2. To but like a ram. 
Tu'RBAaN, )- (n. . IA Turkiſh 
TURBANT, tür-bän. word.] The cover 
TU REAND, | _ worn by the Turks 
on their heads. 
Gates of monarchs” 
Arch'd are fo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turband; on, without 
'Good-morrow to the ſun. | Sbaleſp. 
His hat was in the form of a turban, not ſo huge 
as the Turkiſh turbans. Backs 
From utmoſt Indian ifle, Taprobane, 
Duſk faces with white Hilken turbants wreath'd, 
Millon. 
7 ſee. the Turk nodding with his 2urbant. Hotels 
Some, for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt Holland bear. Dryden. 
Tus BAN RD, tür-bünd. adj. [from tur ban. 
Wearing a turban. | 
A turban'd Turk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, 
I took by the throat. | Shakeſp. 
Tu'RBaRy, tur'-ber-y. u. < [turbario, low 


+ Lats from ur The right of digging 
turf. | 1 95 if 6 Skinner. 
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TU'RBID, 


vegetables, and curiouſly tunnel them into neſts, 
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muddy; not clear. 


34 ake the liquid turbid, y 


Though lees m 
refine the ſpar its. 
The brazen in 
Horrible flames, 


et they 
$ 2 Bacon. 
ſtruments of death diſcharge 
and turbid ſtreaming clouds 
- of ſmoke ſulphureous: intermix'd with theſe 
Large globous irons fly. Phillips. 
The ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, 
; freſh, and limpid, become thick and turbid, as 
Jong 25 the earthquake laſts. vod. Nat. Hiſtzry. 
BIDNESS, thr/-bid-nis- 7. 1. [from Fir = 


U 


T 


UR . 
3id.] Muddineſs; thicknefs. f 
To'sBINATED, tor” -by-ni-tid. adj. ({urbinatus, 
Lat.] ? F 
1. Twiſted; ſpiral; paſſing from narrower 
to wider. 5 


Let mechaniſm here produce a ſpiral and tur- 
finated motion of the whole moved body, without 


an external director. . Bentley. 
2. Among botaniſts, plants are called tur- 
tinated, as ſome parts of them reſemble, 
or are of a conical figure. Di#. 
| TurBINA'TION, thr-by-na'-shun. 2. / {from 
turbinated.] The act of ſpinning like a 
top. < 
T urn, tar/-bith. 1. / [turpethus, Lat.) 
Yellow mercury precipitate. 5 
ſent him twelve grains of turbitbß mineral, and 
purged it off with a bitter draught. I repeated the 
turbith once in three days; and the ulcers ſhelled 
ſoon off. ' Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ton Bor, thr'-buit. 2. ſ.-[turbot, Fr. and Dut. 
rbembus, Lat.] A delicate fiſh. 


. * 
Some fiſh- are preſerved freſh in vinegar, as 


Ca rea. 


| furbot. 
| fiſhes you ſhall find in arms the whale, 


Of 


the ſalmon, the turbot. Peacham. 
Nor oyſters of the Lucrine lake 
My ſober appetite would with, | L 
Nor turbet, | Dryden. 


Tosu EN E, thr-bii-lens. } A 
Tour EN cx, tür'-bü-lens-Y. 5 7 
[ turbulence, Fr. turbulentia, Lat.] 
1. Tumult; confuſion. 
I bave dreamed 
Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but forms of ſlaughter. SLAC. 
Oft-times noxious where they light - _ 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, 
Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 
Over whoſe heads they roar, and ſeem to point : 
They oft fore-ſignify and threaten ill. Milton. 
2. Diſorder of paſſions. Re} 
| I come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
If reaſon will reſume her ſov'reign ſway. Dryden. 
3. Tumultuouſneſs ; tendency to confuſion, 
You think this furbulence of blood 
From ſtagnating preſerves the flood, 
Which thus fermenting by degrees, 
Exalts the ſpirits, ſinks the lees. 
Tv'kBULENT 
Lat.] 


Swift. 
,tur'-bi-lent. adj. [turbulentus, 


1. Raifing agitation; producing commotion. | 


From the clear milky juice allaying 

Thirſt, and refreſh'd ; nor envy'd them the grape, 

Whoſe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

A 2 Milton. 
2. Expoſed to commotion; liable to agitation. 

= Calmregiononce, 

Ad full of peace; now toſt, and turbulent Milton, 
3. Tumultuous ; violent. | 


What wondrous ſort of death has heav'n deſign'd | 


or ſo untam' d, ſo turbulent a mind ? 


Dryden. 
Nor need we tell 


what anxious cares attend 

e turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 

Of maladies that lead to de u 7s grim cave, 

Wrought by intemperance. Dryden. 
Men of ambitious a 

Vere diſſatisfied with privac 

engage in matters of ſtate. 


— 


Y, were allowed to 
4  Beniley f 


: 


nd turbulent ſpirits, that 


| 


TUR 


-r/RBID, tär'-bld. adj. [turbidus, Lat.] Tv'KBULEN TI, tur'-bd-lent-lF. adv. [from | 


turbulent.) Tumultuouſly ; violently, | 
Tuns, türd'. 2. / {rund, Sax.] Excrement. 


TURF, tuͤrf“ z. /. [ dyn, Sax. tor Dut. fr, 
Swed.] A clod covered with graſs; a part 
of the ſurface of the ground. 

Where was this lane? 
—Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with y 
Shakeſp. 
Turf and peats are cheap ſuels, and laſt long. 
Ng | i Bacon, 
Could that divide you from ncaruſhering guides? 
They leſt me weary on a graſſy turf. Milton. 
Each place ſome monument of thee ſhould bear; 
I with green uri would grateful altars raiſe. Dryd. 
Their bucklers ring around, 

Their trampling turns the turf, and ſhakes the 
ſolid ground.  Drydens Aineid, 
The ambaſſador every morning religiouſly ſa- 
luted a turf of carth dug out of his own native 
| foil, to remind him that all the day he was to 
think of-his country, Addiſon. 

| His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the moſſy fury, 

Sufficient. | Phillips. 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 

And the green try lie lightly on thy breaſt. Pope. 


Ts TURF, turf'. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with turfs. _ | : 
Iauhhe face of the bank next the ſea is trr fed Mortim. 
Tu RFiNEss, turf'-y-nis, u. . [from tur.] 

The ſtate of abounding with turfs. _. 
Tu'R FY, turf-y. adj. [from turf.) Full of 
'- turfs. EH - 
Tu'/RGENT, tur'-dzhent. 
Swelling ; protuberant ; tumid. 

Where humours are turgent, it is neceſſary not 
only to purge them, but alſo to ſtrengthen the 
infeſted parts. Government of the Tongue, 

The cluſters clear, . | 
White o'er the tur gent film the living dew. Thomſon. 


TurGE'SCENCE, tur-dzhes'-sens. . 
 TURGE'SCENCY, vers; = or ag 1. f. 
tur geſcens, Lat!) 2b 
r. The act of ſwelling ; the ſtate of being 
ſwollen. | Tx 
' The inſtant turgeſcence is not to be taken off, but 
by medicines of higher natures. Brown's Yulg. Err, 
2. Empty magnificence, 
Tv'sG1D, tur-dzhid. adi. tur gidus, Lat.) 
1. Swelling; bloated; filling more room than 
before. | | no 
A bladder, moderately filled with air, and 
ſtrongly tied, held near the fire, grew turgid and 
hard; and brought nearer, ſuddenly broke with 
a vehement noiſe. e 
The ſpirits embroiled with the malignity, and 


ö 


by phlebotomy relieved. 
Ot Harvey on Conſumptions, 
Diſburthen thou thy ſapleſs wood 
Of its rich progeny ; the tu'gid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. Phillips. 
Thoſe channels, rurgid with th' obſtructed tide, 
Stretch their ſmall holes, and make their meſhes 
| wide. pes Blackmore, 
2. Pompous ; tumid ; faſtuous ; vainly mag- 
nificent. : 
Some have a violent and turgid manner of talk- 
ing and thinking ; whatſoever they judge of is 
with a tincture of this vanity. Watts's Loyick, 
Tvuxcr'DITY, tar-dzhid'"-Iit-y. 2. /. [from 
turgid.] State of being ſwollen. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, 
ſlowneſs of ſpeech, vertigos, weakneſs, waterineſs 
and turgidity of the eyes. Arbuthnot on Diet 


Tu'sR EV, thr-ky. u. ſ. [gallina turcica, Lat.] 
A large domeſtick fowl ſuppoſed to be 


febrile fermentation, are 


*% 


4 


4 


drowned in the blood turgid and tumified by the | 


T UK. 


Here he comes ſwelling like a urbey-cock. Shas. 
The zurkey-cock bath ſwelling gills, the hen 
leſs. Bacon, 


So ſpeeds the wily fox, 
Who lately filch'd the 7urley's callow care. Gay. 
Tu'RKo1s, tür-kà“z. u. /. [turguoiſe, Fr. from 
turkey.] A blue ſtone numbered among the 
meaner precious ſtones, now diſcovered to 
be a bone impregnated with cupreous par- 
ticles. | 
_ Thoſe bony bodies found among copper-ores 
are tinzed with green or blue: the turcois ſtone, 
as it is commonly ſtiled by lapidaries, is part of 
a bone ſo tinged. : Wooiward. 
TUu'RKSCAP, turks-kip. . J. [martagon.] 
An herb. | .  Ainſavorth. 
Tux, törm'. z. / [tur mæ, Lat.] A troop. 
Not in uſe. | | | 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horſe, and wings. 
| ; Milton. 
TU'RMERICK, thr'-mer-ik. u. /. tur merica, 
Lat.] An Indian root which makes a yellow 
die. : 
TuRmMo'1L, tür“-moil. u. /. [derived by Skinner 
from tremouille, Fr. a mill-hopper ; more 
probably derived from mail to labour. 
Trouble; diſturbance; haraſſing uneaſineſs; 
tumultuous moleſtation. Little in uſe. 
_ He ſeeks, with torment and turmoil, 
To force me live, and will not let me,die. Spenſer. 
There I'll reſt, as after much turmoil, 
A bleſſed foul doth in elyſium. Shaleſp, 
Blinded greatneſs ever in turmoil, 


Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Dante. . 5 | 


Happy w hen I, from this tarmoit ſet free, 
That peaceful and divine aſſembly ſee. Denham. 


To TuRMO'L, thr'-moll, v. a. [from the 
noun,] 
I, To haraſs with commotion. 

That is not fault of will in thoſe godly fathers, 
but the troublous occaſions wherewith that wretched 
realm hath continually been turmoiled. Spenſer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all other coun- 
tries, to be miſerably toſſed and turmoiled with 
theſe ſtorms of affliction. Spenſer. 

Haughty Juno, who with endleſs broil 
Did earth, and heav'n, and Jove himſelf turmoit, 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join. Dryd. 
2. To weary ; to keep in unquietneſs. 
| Having newly left thoſe grammatic ſhallows, 
where they ſtuck unreaſonably to learn a few 
words, on the ſudden are tranſported to be toſt and 
turmoiled with their unballaſted wits in fathom- 
| lefs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. Milton. 
To TvRN, turn'. v. a. [tunnan, Sax. tourner, 
Fr, from torno, Lat.] | | 
1. To put into a circular or vertiginous mo- 
tion; to move round; to revolve. 
She would have made Hercules turn the ſpit; 
yea, and have cleft his club to make the fire too. 
He turned me abput with his finger and thumb, 
as one would ſet up a top. Sbaleſp. 
Here 's a knocking, indeed: if a man were 
porter of -hell-gate, he ſhould have old 4urnizg the 
„ 8 Sbaleſp. 
They in numbers that compute | 
Days, 2 and years, towards his all- cheering 
| lamp | DES 8 
Turn ſwift their various motions, or are turnt 
B his magnetic beam. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 
2. To put the upper ſide downwards; to ſhift - 


= 


— 


| 


with regard to the ſides. | 
When the hen has laid her eggs ſo that ſhe can 
cover them, what care does ſhe take in turning them 
frequently, that all parts may par take of the vital 
. ͤDͤ2 . . [ddifon, 


3- To change with poſition. 


reſpe to 

Expert - 

or ſtand, or turn the 
. 
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/ 


ſway 


When ta advance, 
os Milton. 


brought from Turkey. 


ö 
| 


: 


Ft He 


= 


5. To bring the inſide out. 


— 


| B94 To make of another colour. 


22. To make a reverſe of fortune. 


T UR 


He bid his angels turn aſcinſe the poles. Milien. 
4. To change the ſtate of the balance. | 
You weigh equally, a feather will turn the 
ſcale. Sbaleſp. 
If 1 ſorvive, ſhall Troy the leſs prevail ? 
A ſipgle ſoul 's too light to turn the ſcale, Dryden. 


He call d me ſot; 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong ſide out. Sb. 
The vaſt abyſs 
Up from the bottom ot by furious winds. Milt. 
6. To change as to the poſture of the body, 
or direction of the look. 
Apollo, angry at the fight, from top of Ilion cride; 
Turne head, ye well- rod peeres of roy. Chapman. 
His gentle dumb expreſſion turn at length _ 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 
The monarch turns him to his ; royal gueſt, 
Pope's Odyſſey. 


7. To om on a lathe by moving round. 
[torno, Lat. 
As the placing one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
on a plane, and moving about the other foot, de- 
ſeribes a circle with the moving point; ſo any 
ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy on two points, as on an 
axis, and moved about, alſo deſcribes a circle 
concentric to the axis: and an edge-tool ſet ſteddy 
to that part of the outſide of the ſubſtance, will 
in a circumvolution of that ſubſtance cut off all 
the parts that lie farther off the axis, and make 
the outſide alſo concentric to the axis. This is the 
whole ſum of turning. Moon Mechanical Exerciſes. 
The whole lathe is made ſtrong, becauſe the 
matter it turas being metal, is heavier than wood, 
and with forcible coming about, would, if the 
lathe were flight, make it tremble, and ſo ſpoil 
the work,  Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, , 
8. To form; to ſhape. 
His whole perſon is finely” turned, and ſpeaks 
him a man of quality. Tatler. 
' What nervous arms he boaſts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how 7urz'd, how broad his ſhoulders 
ſpread: Pepe. 
9. To. change; to transform; to metamor- 
phoſe; to tranſmute. 
| My throat of war be turn'd 
To the virgin's voice that babies lulls aſleep. Shak. 
. Fhis mock of his | [ 
Hath turn'd his balls to gunſtones. Shak. >" Wo 
Turn the councs of Ahitophel i into fooliſhneſs. 
2 Samuel, XV. 
kmpatience turns an ague into a fever, a ſever 
to the plague, fear into deſpair, anger into rage, | 
| Joſs i into madneſs, and ſorrow to amazement. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
O goodneſs! that ſhall evil turn to good. Milion. 
Of footy coal th' empirick alchemiſt 
Can tura, or holds it poſſible to turn, 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perſect gold. 


1 


e 


The choler of a hog turned ſyrup of violets 
green. 5 Floyer. 
11. To changes to alter. 

Diſdam not me, although I be not furs "9 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms dv turn? 05 

Zome dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. Shateſp. Merchant of Fenize. 


{ 


4} 


Fortune confounds the wile, _ | 


And, when they leaſt expect it, furns the dice. 50. 


13. To tranſlate. 

The bard whom pilfer d paſtorals renown; | 

Who turns a Perſian tale for half X crown, 
| Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear. Pope. 

14. To change to another opinion, or party, 

worſe or better; to convert; to pervert. : 
Turn ye not unto i 2 nor make to  yourlelves 


| molien gods, | — 


* 
* 


- 


Sidney. . 
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25. To change with regard to inclination or 
temper. 
- Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. 
Pſalm xxv. 
16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe to 
another. | 
That unreadineſs which they find in us, they | 
turn it to the ſoothing up themſelves in that ac- 
curſed faricy. Hooker. \ 
When a ſtorm of {ad miſchance beats upon 
our ſpirits, turn it into advantage, to ſerve reli- 
gion or prudence, Taylor. 
God will make theſe evils the accaſion of a | 
greater good, by turnyg them to advantage in this 


world, or increaſe of our n in the next. 
Tillolſon. 


. To betake. 
Sheep, and great cattle, it- | ſeems indifferent 
which of theſe two were molt turned to. Temple. 


18. To transfer. 
Theſe came to David to Hebron, to turn the 
kingdom of Saul to him. I Chron. xii. 23. 


19. To fall upon by ſome change. 
The deſtruction of Demetrius, ſon to Philip II. 
of Macedon, turned upon the father, who died of 
repentance, | Bacon. 
20. To make to nauſeate. 
The report, and much more the he of a 
luxurious feeder, would turn his Romach. Fell. 
This beaſtly line quite #uras my ſtomach. Pop. 
ar. To make giddy. 
Eaſte rn prieſts in giddy circles rung 
And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. 


Pope. 


22. To infatuate e; to make mad: : applied to 


T UR 


f Quick wits are more quick to enter ſpec 

than able to pierce far; like ſharp Bola 2 

edges be very ſoon ae whoſe 
Af: 10. 


28. To drive by violence; to ex f 
or out . FE OO 
Rather turn this day out of the week ; 

This day of ſhame. $14 
They turn'd weak people and children unable 
ſervice out of the city. Knol{es'; Hiſtory of the T. N 
He now was grown deferm'd and Poor, ” 

And fit to be turi'd out cf door. Hudil 
It I had taken to the church, 1 fhoua = 
had more ſenſe than to have {4-17 myſclf 8515 
my bencfice by writing libels on my pariſhio 80 
; Dryden Pre Face to his Fall, 
Twould be hard to imagine that God would 
turn him out of paradiſe, to till the ground, ang 
at the ſame time advance him to a throne. I; 1 


the head or brain. 

My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain; 
This curſed love will ſurely tr2 my brain: 

Feel how it ſhoots. Tbercrit. 

There is not a more melancholy object than 

a man who has his head urned with religious en- 

thuſiaſm. 5 Addiſon. 
Alas! ſhe raves; her brain, I fear, i is turn d. 

| Rove. 


23. To change direction to, or from, any 
point. 
The ſun 

Was bid furn reins from th' equinoQial road. Mile. 

- A man, though he turns his eyes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſly 
ſurvey it, Locke. 
Unlefs he turns his thoughts that way, he will 


no more have diſtin&t ideas of the operations of | 


his mind, than he will have of a clock who will 
not turn his eyes to it. Locle. 
They urn vey their eyes from a beautiful | 
proſpect. Addiſon. 


24. To direct by a change to a certain Pur: | 


poſe or propenſion. 
My thoughts are furn'd on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans. Addiſon's Cato. 
This turns the buſieſt ſpirits from the old notions 
of honour and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. 
Addiſon. 
His natural magnanimity turned all his thoughts 
upon ſomething more valuable than he had in * 
view. Addiſon. 


He turned his parts rather to books and conver- 
Prior. ; 


ſation, than to politicks, 
He is ſtill to ſpring from one of a poetical 
diſpoſition, from whom he might inherit a ſoul 


turned to poetry. Pope. 
25. To double in. | 
Thus a wiſe RR is not pinching, ph | 
But turnt at ev'ry-ſeam an inch in. Swift, 


26. To revolve; to agitate in the mind, 
 Furnitheſe ideas about in your mind, and take 
a view of them on all fide.  MWats, 


27. To bend from a perpendicular edge; to | 
blunt, F | 


| 37. Toturn back, Toreturn to the 1400 fron 


Like to the empty aſs, 


A great man in a peaſant's houſe, finding hi 
wife handſome, 7urn'd the good man cut ef his 
dwelling. Ai 4 
| 29. To apply by a change of uſe. 
They all the ſacred myſteries of heaven 3 
To their own vile advantages ſhall . 14; 2 | 
When the paſſage is open, land will be fun | 
moſt to great catcle; when ſhut, to ſheep, Tently, 1 
30. To reverſe; to repeal. | 44 
God will turn thy 8 and have compaſſion BY 
upon thee. Deuteronomy, XII. N ; 
31. To keep paſſing in a courſe of exchange 45 
or traffick. | 
Thele are certain commodities, and yield the | 
readieſt money of auy that are nn in this king. | 46. 
dom, as they n. never fail of a price abroad. Teel. | 
A man d, if he intends to keep fair d 
with the world, and turn the penny. 5 
: | Collier of Popularity, fi 
32. To adapt the mand. 8 7, 
However improper he might have been fer 13 
ſtudies of a higher nature, he was pertectly wel. t 
turn d for trade. Aula. 
33. To put towards ber. 
I will ſend my fear before thee, and make al 
| thige enemies turn their backs unto thee. 
| Exodus, Xxili. 27. 
34. To retort; to throw back. 
Luther's conſcience, by his inſtigations, turns fo 
theſe very reaſonings upon him. Atttrbuy, in; 
35. To turn away. To diſmiſs from ſervice; liq 
to diſcard. 2 
She did nothing but turn up and down, 28 ſe the 
had hoped to tur: azray the fancy that maſtered the 
her, and hid her face as if ſhe could have hidder _ 
herſelf from her own fancies: Sung. | 
Yet you will be hanged for being ſo long * 1. 
ſent, or be turn'd away. Shateſp. Twelfth Nat, loc 
She turned azvay one ſer vaut for putting we 1 
much oil in her ſallad. Ariutath : 
36. To turn. away. To avert. 1 
A third part of prayer is deprecation; tha refl 
is, 3 we pray to God to turn away ſome en 
from us. Duty of Mas I 


which it was, received. 
We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchan, 


When we have fpoiF d them. Sat. Troilus and Cr l 


38. To turn off. To diſmifs contemptuoully, 
Having brought our treaſure, 
Then take we down. his load, and turn him of, 
to ſhake his ears. Shak 
The murmurer is tura'd of, to the comps 
of thoſe doleful creatures that inhabit the ruin 
-Babylon. Government of ile Toys 
le turned of kis former wiſe to _— 
for this marriage. 


To turn off. To give over; to regs. 
22 The ee —.— are like the ploughil 
and breaking the ground, in order to _— a 
tiful harveſt. And yet we are not ſo wholly 2 

ed of to that 9 as to have no f 


o 
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i « for beſides the comfort of ſo certain 

2 3 in another life, we have promiſes 

"1Iſo for this. SUE Decay of Piety, 

To turn off. To defleQ; to divert. 

* The inſtitution of ſports Was intended by all 

ernments to turn of the thoughts of the people 
= buſying themſelves in matters of ſtate. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 


4 To be turned of. To advance. to an age 


* An odd ungrammatical phraſe. 
ö now his fixtedath year began, 
Juſt tarn'd of boy, and on the verge of man. 
5 | Ovid's Melamos phgſis. 
hen turned of forty, they determined to retire 
to the country. Addiſon. 
Iras, though now Zurned of fifty, has not ap- 
ed in the world ſince five and twenty. Addiſon. 
42. To turn over. To transfer. ' 

| Excuſing himſelf, and turning over the fault to 


3. To turn over. To refer. 

After he had ſaluted Solyman, and was about 
to declare the cauſe of his coming, he was turned 
over to the Baſſa's. Kunolles. 

"Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 
You turn me over to another hand. Dryd. Aureng 


S 14. To turn over. 
| 4 book after another. 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to 
turn over à concordance. Swift's Miſcellantes, 
g. To turn over. To throw off the ladder. 

| CTriminals condemned to ſuffer 
| Are blinded firſt, and then turn'd over. Butler. 
6. 7o turn to. To have recourſe to. 
He that has once acquired a prudential habit, 


fortune; then let it be your ill fortune too. Sidney. 


To examine one leaf of | 
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| - doth-not, in his buſineſs, turn to theſe rules. Grew. | 
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6. To have a tendency or direction. 
His cares all turn upon Aſtyanax, 
Whom he has lodg'd within the citadel. A. Philips. 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 
The night ſeems double with the fear ſhe brings. 
The morning, as miſtaken, turns about, 
And all her early fires again go out. Dryd. Aureng. 
8. To depart from the way; to deviate. 
My lords, tun in, into your ſervant's houſe. 
Gen. xix. 2. 
Virgil, ſuppoſe in deſcribing the fury of his hero 
in a battle, when endeavouring to raiſe our con- 
cernment to the higheſt pitch, turns ſhort on the 
ſudden into ſome ſimilitude, which diverts atten- 
tion from the main ſubjeQ. Dryden. 
9. To alter; to be changed; to be tranſ- 
formed. 
In ſome ſprings of water if you put wood, it 
will turn into the nature of ſtone, Bacon, 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, Milt. 
A ſtorm of ſad miſchance will urn into ſome- 
thing that is good, if we lift to make it ſo. Taylor. 
This ſuſpicion turned to jealouſy, and jealouſy 
to rage; then ſhe diſdains and threatens, and again 
is humble. | Dryden, 
For this I ſuffer'd Phoebus? ſteeds to ſtray, 
And the mad ruler to miſguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes furn'd, 
And heaven itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn'd. 
Pope, 
Rather than let a good fire be wanting, n 
it with the butter that happens to turn to oil. Sit. 
10. To become by a change. 6 
Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from 
brown turn more white. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, 


Helvicus's tables may be turned to on all occa- 
ions. 
7 Torn, tuͤrn“. v. u. 
1. To move round; to have a circular or ver- 
tiginous motion. | 
Such a light and mettled dance 
' Saw you never; | 
And by lead-men for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindleſtones. Ben Forſon. 
The gate on golden hinges turning, Ailton. 
The cauſe of the imagination that things turn 
round, is, for that the ſpirits themſelves urn, be- 
ing compreſſed by the vapour of the wine; for every 
liquid body, upon compreſſion, turneth, as we ſee 
in water: and it is all one to the ſight, whether 
the viſual ſpirits move, or the object moveth, or 
the medium moveth. And we ſee that long ?urn- 
ung round breedeth the ſame imagination. 
=: Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
2. To ſhew regard or anger, by directing the 
look towards any thing. vi | 
Pompey turned upon him, and badehim be quiet. 
| Sa Bacon. 
reflects on its own operations. : Locke. 
Turn, mighty monarch, turn this way; 
Do not refuſe to hear. Dryden, 
3. To move the body round. | 
Nature wrought ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe #ur-'d. 
: | | Milton. 
He ſaid, and turning ſhort with ſpeedy pace, 
F aſts back a ſcornful glance, and quits the place. 
e e 5 * Dryden. 
Lo move from its place. 
The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either ſide, 
reaſon of relaxation of the tendons upon the 
leaſt walking. | Wiſeman.” 
„To change poſture, . 
one with ten thouſand dice ſhould throw five 
thouſand ſiſes once or twice, we might ſay he did 
1 chance; but if with almoſt an infinite num- 
ber he ſhould, without failing, throw the ſame files, 


Aut theſe dice could turn upon no other fide. 
bc Yor, IL Ne XXIII. 7 


* 55 
g * 


Locke. 


The underſtanding turns inwards on itſelf, and | 


— » 


* 


— 


* 


23 15. depend on, as the chief point. 
(40 ſhould certainly conclude he did it by art, or. | 15. Toons a P 


N 


| ments, whether they ought not, by their own 


will turn into a mouldy ſubſtance. ' Boyle. 
They turn viragos too; the wreſtler's toil 
They try. Dryden's Juvenal. 
In this diſeaſe, the gall will turn of a blackiſh 
colour, and the blood verge towards à pitchy 
conſiſtence. Ar butbnot. 
11. To change fides, | 
I turn'd, and try*d each corner of my bed, 
To find if ſleep were there, but ſleep was loſt. Dryd. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although with- 
out any hope of eaſe, ſo men in the extremeſt 
miſery fly to the firſt appearance of relief, though 
never fo vain, Swift's Intelligencer. 
12. To change the mind, conduct, or deter- 
mination, 


Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exodus, xxxii. 12. 


Turn at my reproof: behold Iwill pour out my 


ſpirit, | | Proverbs. 
He will relent, and turn from his diſpleaſure. 
Milton. 


13. To change to acid. Uſed of milk. 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 
It turns in leſs than two nights? 
Shateſp. Timon of Athens. 
Aſſes milk 7urnetb not fo eaſily as cows. Bacon, 
14. To be brought eventually. | 
Let their vanity be flattered with things that 
will do them good; and let their pride ſet them 
on work on ſomething which may turn to their 
advantage. | Locke on Education. 
Chriſtianity directs our actions 10, as every 
thing we do may turn to account at the great day, 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devo- 
tions, and obſerving his eyes fixed with great ſeri- 
ouſneſs, tells him that he had reaſon to be thought- 
ful, ſince a man might bring down evils by his 
pfrayers, and the things which the gods ſend him 
at his requeſt might turn to his deſtruction. Adaiſ. 
For want of due improvement, theſe uſeful in- 
ventions have not turned to any great account. 
| Baker's R:fleftions on Learning. | 


The queſtion turns upon this point; when the 
preſbyterians ſhall have got their ſhare of employ- 


TURK 


principles, to uſe the utmoſt of their power to 
reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity.Swi/?. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events 

of war. | Swift, 
The firſt platform of the poem, which reduces 
into one important action all the particulars upon 
which it turns. Pope, 


I6, To grow giddy. 


| I'll look no more, 


Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
Topple down headlong. Shakeſp. King Lear, 

17. To have an unexpected conſequence or 
tendency. 

It we repent ſeriouſly, ſubmit contentedly, and 
ſerve him faithfully, afflictions ſhall urn to our 
advantage. Male. 

18. To turn away, To deviate from a proper 
courſe. 3 
The turning away of the ſimple ſhall ſlay him. 
Proverbs. 
19. To return; to recoil. 
His foul eſteem 
Sticks no diſhonour on our front, but turnt 
Foul on himſelf. 3 Milton 
20. To be directed to, or from, any point: 
as, the needle turns to the pole. 
21. To change attention or practice. | 

Forthwith from dance to ſweet repaſt they turn. 

Milton. 

22. To turnoff. To divert one's courſe. 

The peaceful banks which profound ſilence keep, 
The little boat ſecurely paſſes by; 

But where with noiſe the waters creep, 

Turn with care, for treacherous rocks are near. 


| i Norris. 
plications, commonly preſerves that idea 
of change which is included in its primary 
meaning, all gyration and all defletion be- 
ing change of place; a few of its uſes imply 
direction or tendency, but direction or 
tendency is always the cauſe and conſe- 
quence of change of place. 


Turn, turn'. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
1. The act of turning; gyration. 
2. Meander; winding way. 
Fear miſled the youngeſt from his way; 
But Niſus hit the #urns. Dryden. 
3. Winding or flexnous courſe. Es 
After a turbulent and noiſy courſe among the 
rocks, the Teverne falls uito the valley, and after 
many turns and windings glides peaceably into the 
Tiber. Ad iiſon. 
4. A walk to and fro. TS 
My good and gracious lord of Canterbury ! 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together, Shak, 
Nothing but the open air will do me gocd, Þl1 
take a turn in your garden. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. « 
Upon a bridge ſomewhat broader than the ſpace 
a man takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, 
delirs ſome eminent philofopher to take a urn or 
two upon it. | . | Collier. 
5. Change; viciſſitude; alteration. 
An admirable facility muſick hath to expreſs 
and repreſent to the mind, more inwardly than 
any other ſenſible mean, the very ſtanding, riſing, 
and falling; the very ſteps and inffections every 
way; the turns and varieties of all paſſions where- 
unto the mind is ſubject. Hooker, 
Oh, world, thy ſlippery turns! friends now faſt 
ſworn, „ 9 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 1 
To bite 8 
The ſtate of Chriſtendom might by this have a 
turn. | Bacon. 
Thie turn hath made amends! thou haſt fulfill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous Milton, 
This turn 's too quick to be without deſign; 
I']] ſound the bottom of t ere I believe. Dryden. 
Too well the-turns of mortal chance I know, , 


" 


And hate relentleſs of wy heavenly foe. Pope's Ody/. 
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9. Occaſion; incidental opportunity. 
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An Engliſh gentleman ſhould be well verſed] in 
the hiſtory of England, that he may obſerve the 
ſeveral turns 6f ſtate, and how produced. Locle. 

6. Succeſſive courſe. 

The king with great nobleneſs and bounty, 
which virtues had their turns in his nature, re- 
ſtored Edward Staiford. Bacon. 

7. Manner of proceeding ; change from the 
original intention or firft appearance. 

While this flux prevails, the ſweats are much 
diminiſhed ; while the matter that fed them takes 
another turn, and is excluded by the glands of the 
inteſtines, Blackmore. 
The Athenians were offercd liberty ; but the 
wiſe turn they thought to give the matter, was a 
facrifice of the author. Swift, 

8. Chance; hap. | 

Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he 

pleaſes, Collier. 


* 
1 


An old dog, fallen from his ſpeed, was loaden at 
every turn with blows and reproaches. L Erange. 
0. Time at which, by ſucceſſive viciſſitudes, 
any thing 1s to be had or done. j 
Myſelf would be glad to take ſome breath, and 
defire that ſome of you would take your turn to 
ſpeak. Bacon. 
- His urn will come to laugh at you again. Denb. 
The ſpiteful ſtars have ſhed their venom down, 
And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryd. 
Though they held the power of the civil ſword 
unlawful, whilſt they were to be governed by it, 
yet they eſteemed it very lawful when it. came to 


I— 


Ir. Actions of kindneſs or malice. 


13. A ſtep off the ladder at the gallows. 


their turn to govern. Altterbury. | 
A ſaline conſtitution of As Guts le act, alka- |_ 


Kae, or muriatic : of theſe in their turns. Arbuibnot. | 

The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. . $woift, 

Lend this virgin aid : 
Thanks are half Jo when good turns are-delay'd. 
Fair f: Xs 
Some BEE natures place their delight in 
doing ill tuns. L' Eflrange. 
Shrewd turns ſtrike deeper than ill words. South. 
12. Reigning inclination. 

This 1s not to be accompliſhed but by intro- 
ducing religion to be the turn and faſhion of the 
s 7-4 FROG | Swift, 


— — 


They, by their ſkill in palmiſtry, 
Will quickly read his deſtiny ; 
And make him glad to read his leſſon, 
Or take a turn for it at the ſeſſion. Butler. 


14. Convenience; uſe ; purpoſe ; exigence. 
Diogenes? diſh "did never ſerve this maſter for 
more turns, notwithſtanding that he made it. his 
_ diſh, cup, cap, meaſure, and water-por, than a 
mantle doth an Iriſhman. Spenſer. 
They never found occaſion for their tourn, 
But almoſt ſtary'd did much lament and mourn. | 
Hubberd. 
His going I could frame to ſerve my turn; 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour. | 
Shakeſp. 
My daughter Catharine is ; not for your turn Shak. 
To perform this murder was elect; 
A baſe companion, few or none . miſs, ä 
f Who firſt did ſerve their turn, and now ſerves his. 
Daniel. 
They tried their old friends of che city, who 
had ſerved their turns ſo often, and ſet them to get 
a petition. 85 Uularendan. 
Neither will this ſhift ſerve the turn. Wilkins, 
This philoſophy may paſs with the moſt ſenſual, 


while they pretend to be reaſonable ; but when- | 
ever they have a mind to be otherwiſe, to drink 


or to ſieep, will ſerve the turn. Temple s Miſcellanies, 


15. The form; caſt; ſhape ;3 manner. 
Our young men take up ſome cried up Engliſh 


TUR 
improper to his ſubje &, or his expreſſions un- | 
wor thy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is un- 
_ harmonious. Dryden. 
Seldom any thing raiſes wonder in me, which 
does not give my thought a turn that makes my 
heart rhe better. Addiſon. 


Female virtues are of a domeſtick turn. The 
family is the proper province for private women 
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N 
I ran with headlong haſte 

Thro' paths and turning: often trod by day nn 
Tvu/rxIxNGxEss, türn'-Ingenls, „ 7 
turning] Quality of turning; terer 
ſubterfuge: ol 

So nature formed him, to all z-.:....- 
Neights; that though no man had le „ 
no men could better find the places hence 3 


to ſhine in. Addiſan.] ments might grow of goodncſs. 5 | 
An agreeable burn appears in her ſentiments | Tu RNIP, tfirn'-ip. 2. /. A white efcul-r+ r BR. 
upon the moſt ordinary affairs of life. Addiſon, The flower conſiſts of four leaves, whiz, ..: : | 
Wit doth not conſiſt ſo much in advancing placed in form of a croſs ; out of the lower .,- | 
things new, as 1n giving things known an agree- riſes the pointal, which aſterward turns 20 2 3 | 
able turn. | Addifoin's Spectalor. divided into two cells! by an interniedtute "IN A : 
HBHefore l made this remark, I wondered to ſce tion, to which the valves adliere on bi th fi I. 
the Roman poets, in their deſcription of a beauti- and are full of roundiil ſceds: a carneou, 2 1 
ful man, ſo often mention the tura of his neck tuberous rocr. Ay 1 = 
and arms. Addiſon. November is drawn with bunches of bare i 
A young man of a ſprightly turn in converſa- and turaips in his right-hand, Peach» o 57 27 17 1. 
tion, had an inordinate deſire of appearing faſhi- The goddeſs roſe amid the inmoſt round, 
onable, Shect. tor. With wit cher d turn pb-top Ser: * own'd. tr 4 
Books give the ſame turn to our thoughts and Turnips hide their fwelling! head: below. : I 
reaſoning, that good company does to our con- Gay's Pufirrah, 
verſation. Swwift's MAiſcrllanies. Tu RNPIET, turn'-pik. 7. F Lern and? 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, | or pzgre.} 
and the alluring manner which ſome teachers have] x, A croſs of two bars armed with pil res of f 
attained, will engage the attention. Watts. the end, and turning on a pin, fixes 2. 
They who are conſcious of their guilt, and hinder . ſes from entering. —_—_ a 
apprehenſive that the juſtice of the nation ſhould | 2. Any gate by which the way is oblrugt 0 Fo 
take notice of their theft and rapine, will try to The « ates are ſhut, and the turn} ee f 
give all things a falſe turn, and to fill every place 471075 i, | p 
with falſe ſuggeſtions. Davenant. | Tu- RNSICK, turn! -slk. adj. [turn and ich, 
The firſt coin being made of braſs, gave the] Vertiginous: ęgidd U 
denomination to money among the Romans, and If 3 e dion Too ifel: y an 1 long; i 
: the whole turn of their r expr eſſions i is derived from if he look upon wheels that turn, himſclf ws: c 
* -Arbuthet; turnſich, e tt 
16. The manner of e the words of a | Tux sor, türn'-s6l. 1. J [beliotropium," ': a *£ 
ſentence. . ont. 1, | 
The turn of words, in which Ovid excels all Py __ 
oets, is ſometimes a fault or ſo:netimes a beaut rein. x. /. [furs and 11 Bl 
5 15 He that anciently turned a a ſpit, inſtead of A - 
az they are uſed properiy or improperly. Dryden. Ao Cake IIs wid | 
The three firſt ſtanzas are rendered word for ie Jac f 14 . oy T 
word with the original, not only with the ſame now uſed of a dog that turns the ſpit. 4 


elegance, but the ſame ſhort turn of expreſſion pe- 
- culiar to the ſapphick ode. = Addiſon. 


17. New polition of things; as, ſomething. 


troubleſome happens at every tur u. 
18. By turns. One after another; alternately. 
They feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more 
fierce. Milton. 

The challenge to Dametas ſhall belong, 

Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-ſong ;- 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 
By turns the tuneful muſes love to ſing.Dryd. Virg. 
By tarns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord; 
- Threaten'd this moment, and the next implor' dl. 
Prior. 
Tv' Ax BENcR, thrn/-blntsh, 2. J. [turn and 
Bench. ] A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turned in an iron lathe 
called a turnbench, which they ſcrew in a vice, and, 
having fitted their work upon a ſmall iron axle, 

with a drill barrel, fitted upon a ſquare ſhank, at 
the end of the aris, next the left hand, they with 


a drill- bow, and drill-ſtring, carry it about. Moæxon. 


Tux cor, türn-köt. x. , [turn and coat; ] 
One who forſakes his party or principles; 
a renegade. 


Courteſy itſelf muſt turn to diſdain, if you come 
in her preſence. 


hen is courteſy a turncoat. Sha leſp. 
TV RNER, turn'-ur, n. / from turn. ] One 


whoſe trade is to turn in a lathe. 


Nor box nor limes without their uſe are made, 
ee and A for the tus ner's trade. 


Dryden. | 


Some ere, to ſhew their dexterity in turn- 
ing, turn long and flender Pieces of ivory, as 
ſmall as an hay-ſtalk. Moxon. 


Tu'xNixd, tuͤrn“-Ing. n. ſ. [from turn.) 


poet, without knowing 7 his oro: oth are 


Z Flexure ; winding; meander, 


give you joy of the report | 
That he *s to have a place at court; ET 
& Oe U 
Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, | 


A turaſpit in the royal kitchen. Scevijt's M, 
Tu'RNSTILE, turn-sti'l. 2. / Ltur and f 3 5 
A turnpike in a footpath, te 
A turnflile is more certain 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hud. 
Twirling taraſtiles interrupt the way, 
The thwarting paſſenger ſhall force them round, v 
Gato, | 
Tu- RPENTINE, tür“ pen-tin. ne fe [ turpentinay 5 
Ital. terebinthina, Lat.] The gum exuded by 
the pine, the juniper, and other trees of Ap 
that kind. 1 
As the lurpentinetree I ſtretched, out my brancit W Ty 
Ecelti. To 
Vertgreaſe grinded with turpentine, put 10t04 
pot, and as you uſe it warm it. Peach an an 11% 
Tov'rPITUDE, tar-py-tsh0d. . /. Li it, Tp 
Fr. ru, pitudo, from furpis, Lat. Efe th 
deformity of words, thoughts, or action; SH 
inherent vileneſs; badneſs. Ty 
How wouldſt thou have paid tt 
My better ſervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus doſt crown with gold! f Shale} by 
Decency imports a certain mcaſure of on- :.; 
to another ; the preiervation of which 15 proped | Tv: 
- that rule by which cvery thing ought to ac: 2; a ſa 
.conſequently the violation of it implies a kun te 
or indecency. . 
TV KQUOLSE, tur-ka'z. n. /. SEC Toros. = 


Oue ſhew'd me a ring, he had of your age 
for a monkey. 1 To 
Out upon her! it was my {urguoi/c; had it Wi 
I was a bachelor. mee Alerchant of 75 4101 3 
Tu'aR ET, tür“ rt. 1. /. [turris, Lat. A ; |, Di 
eminence raiſed above the reſt of ibe bi te 


7 | ing; a little tower, 


J iſcourte, 


\ 


— p 


TVUT 


. pr'ythee, on this turret's top. Shab. | 


All things well ordered, he withdrew with ſpecd 


Windſor hills in lofty numbers rile, 
= 1 her iurrets nęarer to the ſkies. Pope. 
TU 'RRETED, tür ret d. adj. (from turret.) 
pormed like a tower; riſing like a tower. 
Take a furreted lamp of tin, in the form of a 
ſquare 3 the height of the turret being thrice as 
much as the length of the lower part, whereupon 
the lamp ſtandeth. Bacon Natural Hiſiory, 


S To/8tLE, tär'tl. ? 1. 

* or E, tür'tl-duv. 1 1 | 

ruzrle, Sax. tortorelle, Fr. toriorelia, Ital. 
turtur, Lat.] | 

1. A ſpecies of dove. 

When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtra ws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks; 

When turtles tread. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loſt. 
We'll teach him to know furtles from jays. Sha#, 
Take me an heifer and a furtledove. Gen, xv. 9. 
Galen propos'd the blood of turtles dropt warm 

* from their wings. W. iſemun. 

11 is uſed among ſailors and gluttons for 

| a tortoiſe. 
| TusH, thsh'. inter. [Of this word I can 

find no credible etymology.] An ex- 
preſſion of contempt. | ES 

Ju, ſay they, how ſhould God perceive it? is 

there knowledge in the Moſt High? P/ulm Ixxiii. 


Sir Thomas More found fault with his lady's | 


continual chiding, ſaying ; the conſideration of the 


— time, for-it-was Lent, thould reſtrain her. T, in 


Tv'TELAR, tshöô“teèl-èr. 
TUu'TELARY,tshod'-teker 


190 


with the lead carried from England, and tin got in 


the kingdom of Quintang. FT codward. 


Tu TELAGE, tshô'-téèlAdzh. u. /. [tutelle, tute- 


lage, Fr. tutela, Lat.] Guardianſhip ; ſtate 
of being under guardian. 
The tutelage whereof, as thoſe paſt worlds did 
pleaſe, 
Some to Minerva gave, and ſome to Hercules. 
Drayton. 
If one in the poſſeſſion of lands die, and leave 
a minor to ſucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to 
the king. Drummond. 
He accoupled the ambaſſage with an article in 
the nature of a requeſt, that the French king 
might, according unto his right of ſeignory or ta- 
telage, diſpoſe of the marriage of the young ducheſs 
of Britany. Bacon. 


. 5 adj. lꝛuiela, Lat. 
Having the charge or guardianſhip of any 


perſon or thing; protecting; defenfive ; | 


guardian. 


According to the traditions of the magicians, | 


the tutelary ſpirits will not remove at common ap- 


pellations, but at the proper names of things 


whereunto they are protectors. Brown. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and for- 
tune without envy, that gives indolence of body, 


with an equality of mind; the beſt guardian of 


youth and ſupport of old age; the precept of rea- 
ſon, as well as religion, and phyſician of the ſoul 


as well as the body; the tutelar goddeſs of health, 


and univerſal medicine of life. Temple, 
Theſe tutelar genii who preſided over the ſeveral 
people committed to their charge, were watchful 


T WA 


Tu! roR ASR, tshô“tür-Idzh. v. /. [from utor.] 
The authority or ſolemnity of a tutor. 
Children care not for the company of their pa- 
rents or tutors, and men will care leſs for theirs, 
who would make them children by uſurping a u- 
forage. » Government of the Tongue. 


Tvu/ToRESs, tshô'-tris. 2. /. [from tutor. ] 
Directreſs; inſtructreſs; governeſs. 
Fidelia ſhall be your tutoreſs. Moore's Foundling. 


His mother, tut refs of that virtue, dy'd. Haie. 


Fr.] A fublimate of zinc or calamine col- 
tected in the furnace. 


droſæmum, Lat.] A plant. 


Tvz, tuz'. u. J. [I know not whether it is 
not a word merely of cant.] A lock or tuft 
of hair. . | 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek ; 
And then thou kemp'ſt the tuzzzs on thy cheek ; 
Of theſe thy barbers take a coltly care. Dryden, 

Twain, twi'n. adj. Ixyzen, batpa, Sax. both, 
twain.) Two. An old word, not now 
uſed but ludicrouſly. | 

Tis not the tryal of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt us twain. 
| Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t' unlooſe. 
Of my condition take no care; 
It fits not; thou and I long ſince are gtαjÄ. Milt. 
When old winter ſplit the rocks in twain, 


Shak, 


tuſb, my lord, ſaid ſhe, look, here is one ſtep to 


heaven-ward, ſhewing him a friar's girdle. I fear 


me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ſtep will not bring 
you up a ſtep higher. Camden's Remains. 
Nu, never tell me: I take it much unkindly - 

That thou, lago, who haſt had my purſe | 
As if the ſtrings were thine, ſhouldſt know of this. 


Sballeſp. 


Tusk, tüsk“ u. /. [xyxaf, Sax. to/fen, old 
Prisick.] The long teeth of a pugnacious 

animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 
Some creatures have over-long or out-growing 
teeth, called fangs, or tiſes; as boars and pikes. 
: 3 Bacon. 


The boar depended upon his 4/4. Z Eftrange. | 


As two boars, 
Wich riſing briftles, and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverſe breaſts with m/s oblique they wound. 
| 3 Dryden, 
: | A monſtrous boar 
Whetting his tuſts, and churning hideous foam. 
: | Smith, 
Tv'sxED, ths'-kid. ; adj, {from ti.] Pur- 
| Tu'sxy, ths-ky. niſhed with tuſks. 
| Into the naked wogds he goes, 
And ſeeks the zyſty boar to rear. Dryden. 
Olf thoſe beaſts no one was horned and fue too: 
he ſuperfluous blood not ſufficing to feed both. 


Grew. 


Tu'ssuex, täs“-sük. 1. /. [diminutive of | 


burg. ] . A tuft of graſs or twigs. 
Ihe firſt is remarkable for the ſeveral tyſſucks or 
bunches of thorns, wherewith it is armed round. 


- 


| „ 1 Grew. 

| Tor, tat”. inter. [This ſeems to be the 
lame with t/.] A particle noting con- 

tempt. | | 8 

Tut, tut! grace me no grace, nor uncle me no 

uncle. Sbaleſp. 


Tet, tut ! here 's a mannerly forbearance. Shi. 


Turan 46, tU-ti-nhg. 1. /. | 
wanage is the Chineſe name for ſpelter, which 


. Ve erroneouſly apply to the metal of which ca- 
niſters are made, t 


tea from China; it being a coarſe pewter made 


— 


| 


hat are brought over with the | 


_ over them... 


| 


Dryden. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure I may plead a little to your grace: 
Enter'd the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 
When I remov'd the felary fates. Dryden. 
Ye tutelar gods, who guard this royal fabric! 
5 Rove. 


Tv'ToR, tsho'-tur. . h. [tutor, Lat. tuteur, 


Fr.] One who has the care of another's 
learning and morals; a teacher or inſtructor, 
When I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Til! then I baniſh thee on pain of death. SB. 
When nobles are the tailors futors; 

No kereticks burnt but wenches ſuitors. Shuleſp. 
A primitive Chriſtian, that coming to a friend 

to teach him a pſalm, began, I ſaid 1 will lock to 


my ways, that I offend not with my tongue: upon 


which he ſtopt his tutor, ſaying, This is enough, 

if I learn it. Government of the Tongue. 
His body thus adorn'd, he next deſign d 

With lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 

He ſought a t#ut:x of his own accord, 


And ſtudy'd leſſons he before abhorr'd. Dryden. 


No ſcience is fo fpeedily learned by the nobleſt 


genius without a er. " Watts. 


20 Tu'ToR, tsh0-tur. v. a. [from the noun.} 
I. To inſtruct; to teach; to document. 


This boy 1s foreſt born, 
And hath been z»tor'd in the rudiments | 
"Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle. Shakgſp., 
He cannot be a perfect man, 


The cock has his ſpurs, and he ſtrikes his feet 
inward with ſingular ſtrength and order; yet he 


does not this by any ſyllogiſtical method, but is 
Huis. 


merely tutored by inſt inct. 


2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. 


| I hardly yer have learn'd 
T' iofinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 
Give ſorrow-leave a while to tutor me 
To this ſubmiſſion. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
I take a review of my little boys mounted upon 
bics. 


Addiſon, 


hobby-horſes, and of little girls ſuloring their ba- 


Not being tried and t:tor'd in the world. Shateſſr. } 


twang.) Contemptibly noiſy. 


— 4 


And, what ſtill more his ſtagg' ring virtue try'd, _ 


Tv'/TTy, tat'-ty. 1. /. [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, 


Tu'rsAn, or parkleaves, tht'-zAn. u. . Lan- 


Shekeſp. King Lear. 


This woetal cackling cry with horror heard, Dryd. 


| To TWANG, twäng'. v. z. [A word formed 


from the ſound.] 
ſharp-noiſe. 
A thouſand zwanging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
His quiver o'er his ſhoulders Phoebus threw, 
His bow. zwang d, and his arrows rattled as they 
flew. Dryden, 


To ſound with a quick 


— 


And every accent /warg'd with ſmarting ſorrow. 
The twanging bows 


Alternate ruin bear, | Phillips. 
Sounds the tough horn, and zwvergs the quiy'ring 
ſtring. 


+» ſharply. | 
A ſwaggering accent ſharply t2vang'd off, gives 
manhood approbation. Shakeſp, Twelfth Night. 
Twaxs, twang”, u. /. [from the verb.) 
1. A ſharp quick ſound. TOS 
* They by the found and fzuang of noſe, 
If all he ſound within, diſcloſe, Butler's Hudib; 
So ſwells each wind-pipe;. aſs intones to aſs, 
Harmonic 2vang of leather, horn and braſs, Pope, 
2. An affected modulation of the voice. 
If he be but a perſon in vogue with the multi- 
' tude, he can make popular, rambling, incoherent 
ſtufl. ſeaſoned with twang and tautology, paſs for 
high rhetorick, Soi. 
He has ſuch a #warg in his diſcourſe, and un- 


one can hardly underſtand him. 


bund. Little uſed 
be uſed, | 0 
There 's one, the beſt in all my quiver 
Troang ! thro' his very heart ee a 


N x Prior. 
TwanGLING, twang'-gling. adj. from 


and little deſerving to- 


SY 2 4 


* 


FP” . r ee ro et”. 
8 by >>. T's 


777 ⁵òo!;. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 


With her thund'ring voice ſhe menac'd high, 
Dryden. 8 


Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their barbed points 


; | Pate. 
To TWANG, twäng'“. v. a. To make to ſound 


graceful way of ſpeaking through his noſe, that 
| Arbutbnot. 
T WANG, twang'. interj.. A word making a 

quick. action accompanied with a ſharp. 
0 


she 
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8 TWE 
She did call me raſcal, fidler, _ | 
And twangling jack, with twenty ſuch vile terms, 
Shatefp. 
2 Twans, twink”. v. n. [corrupted from 
3 0 make to ſound. 
reeman of London has the privilege of diſ- 
curbing. a whole ſtreet with twanking of a braſs 
kettle, Addiſon. 
*T was, twöz'. Contracted from it vas. 
if he aſks who bid thee, ſay *twas I. Dryden. 
Zo TwATTLE, twot't. v. x. ſchwatzen, Germ. 
To prate; to gabble ; to chatter. 
It is not ſor every — goſſip to undertake. 
Z. Eftrange. 
Twar, twi'. For Twain, | 
Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quite it clove his plumed creſt in ebay. 
5 55 Spenſer. 
T'WAYBLADE, twi'-blid. u. /. [ophris, Lat.) 
A polypetalous flower, conſiſting of fix 
diflimilar leaves, of which the five upper 
ones are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent in 
- ſome meaſure an helmet, the under one 
being headed and ſhaped like a man. Miller. 


To EWEAG, twe'g.T v. a. [It is written fabeag 
To TwWEAK, twek. 5 
by other writers; twacken, Germ.] To 
pinch ; to ſqueeze betwixt the fingers. 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acroſs, 
Trocals me by the noſe. Shakeſp. 

To rouſe him from lethargick dump, | 
He twweat'd his noſe. Butler, 
Look in their face, they 7wveat'4 your noſe. Swift. 


1 


by Sinner, but taveak |. 


1. Twice ten. 


TWI 


moon's months are ſhorter: than thoſe of the ſan, | 


is about eleven days ſhorter than the ſun's year. 
Holder. 
Taking the ſhoots of the paſt ſpring, and pegging 
them down in very rich earth perfectly conſumed, 
watering them upon all occaſions, by this time 
twelvemonth they will be ready to remove. Evelyn. 
In the ſpace of about a twelvemonth I have run 
out of a whole thouſand pound upon her. Addiſon. 
N * twice a tuelvemonth you appear in print. 
Pope. 
TwE/LVEPENCE, twel -pbas, n. . [tavelve and 
pence. ] A ſhilling. 
/EwE/LVEPENNY,: twel-pen-y. adj, [twelve 
and penny.] Sold for a ſhilling. 
I would wiſh no other revenge, from this rhym- | 
ing judge of the teoelvepenty gallery. Dryden. 


ö 


Tw, LVESCORE,twely =skor. adj. Itavelve and | 


ſcore.] Twelve times twenty; two hundred 
and forty. 
Troelvęſcore viragos of the Spartan race. Dryden. 
Twe'NTIETH, twen'-tyth. adj. x pendeogoda, 
Sax.] Twice tenth ; ordinal of twenty. 
This year, | 
The tzventizth from the firing the capitol, | 
As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. B. Jonſon. 
Why was not I the twenticth by deſcent 


This crown now mult be raiſed, and coined one 
tebentieth lighter ; which is nothing but changing 


the denomination, calling that a crown now, which 


yeſterday was but a part, viz. nineteen tventieths. 
| | Tocke. 
Twe'/xTY, twén'-ty. adj. [cyentis, Sax.) 


— POET. n. /. [from the verb.] 


Perplexity; ludicrous diſtreſs. A low word. 

This put the old fellow in a rare #zveague, Arbuth. | 

To TwE EDLE, twe'dl. v. a. [I know not 
- whence derived.] To handlelightly. Uſed 
of awkward fiddling. 

» A fidler brought in with him a body of luſty 
young fellows, whom he had t,eedled into the ſer- 
vice, Addiſon, 

TWEEZERS, tw#-z&rz. a. Y bar, Fr.] Nip- 
pers, or ſmall pincers, to pluck off hairs. 

There heroes! wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 

And beaus' in ſnuff- boxes and #zweezer caſes. Pope. 


TwELFTH, twelfth'. adj. Ilxpelpra, Sax.] 
Second after the tenth ; the ordinal of 
twelve. 

He found Eliſha plowing with twelve yoke of 
oxen, and he with the twelfth, 1 Xi ings, X1X. 9. 
Suppoſing, according to the ſtandard, five ſnhil- 
lings were to weigh an ounce, wanting about ſix- 
teen grains, whereof one 72vefth were copper, and 
eleven twelfths ſilver, it is plain here the quantity 
of ſilver gives the value. Locke. 

TwE'LFTHTIDE, twalfth'-tid. n. Je "The | 

twelfth day after Chriſtmas. | 
Plough-munday, next after that troe!fibtide, 
' Bids out with the plough. | 7 er's Huſbandry, 

TWELVE; twelv'. adj. ryelp, Sax. 

and ten; twice ix. 
Thou haſt beat mie out Hoel ve foveral times. 
/ Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Had we no quarrel eiſe to Rome, but that 

: Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
From tvclve to twenty. Sbbaleſp. 
What man talk'd with you yeſternight, 

Out at your window, betwixt twelve and one ? 
Sbaleſp. 
On his left hand key reverend owls did fly: 

So Romulus, *tis ſung, by Tyber's brook, 


.Y 


dee of ſway from twice ſix vultures took. Dryd. 


Twr' LVE MONTH, twel-minth, . ſ. [tavelve 
and montb.] A year, as conſiſting of twelve 

| 3 5 
I shall laugh at this a tevaloementh hence. Shakeſp. 
! * or eee, by reaſon that the 


2.4 Ob 
. ; x 


Two || 


| TWIG', twig'. 2. / 2 TP1332, Sax. tæuyg, 


Hammond feldom dic nx 
once in twenty-four e Foy Tr fruit t tow Pays 
night. Fell. 

At leaſt nineteen in twenty of theſe perplexing 
words might be changed into eaſy ones. Swift, 
2, A proverbial or indefinite number. , 
Maximilian, upon twenty reſpects, could not 
have been the man, Baton's Henry VII. 
Tw1i'BiL, twibAl. 2. /. [tay for two, and ill ; 
bipennis, Lat.] A halbert. Ainſworth. 
Twice, twl's. adv. [xpizid, Sax. tqvees, Dut.] 
1. Two times. 
VD Upon his creſt he ſtruck him ſo, 
That tzvice he recled, ready twice to fall. Spenſer. 
He tzvice eſſay'd to caſt his ſon in gold; 
Twice from his hands he . Cropp' d the forming 
mould, - Dryden. 
Ze Doubly. 


A little ſum you mourn, while moſt have met 


With twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Dryd. | 


3. It is often uſed in compoſition. 
Life is tedious as a z7vice-told tale, 5 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. Shakeſp. 
7 wice-born Bacchus burſt the thund'rer” s thigh, | 
Creech, 
Extol the ſtrength of a troice-conquer'd race. 
Dryden. 
To Twr DLE, twid'l. v. a. [This is com- 
monly written taveed/e.] To touch lightly, 
A low word. 
With my fingers upon the ſtupe, I vrefſed cloſe 
upon it, and #wid/ed it in, firſt one fide, then the 
other, Miſeman. 


Dut.] A ſmall ſhoot of a branch; a ſwitch 
tough and long, 


The Britons had boats made of willow er 5 


| covered on the outſide, with hides, and ſo had the 

Venetians, Kaleigb. 

They choſe the fip-tree, ſuch as ſpread her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended tꝛoig take root. Milton. 

Canſt thou with a weak angle ſtrike the whale, - 
His huge jaw with a #wig or bulruſh bore? Sandys. 

| If they cut the #zvigs at evening, a plentiful and 


| 


From a long reſtive race of droning kings? Dryd. | 


Tw1 GGEN, 


Tw1i'o6y, twig'-gy. adj, [from tavis 


Twr'LIGHT, twi-lit, x, J. [taeelicht, Dy 


1. Children born at a birth. 


e juice comes out. 
5 5 
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WI 
From parent bough 
A eyon meetly ſever : after force 
A way into the crabſtock's cloſ--w rough: 
By wedges, and within the living w ound 
Incloſe the foſter tevig, around which ſpread 
The binding clay. 7 
twig“-gln. adj. [f eg 
7 rom 
1 of twigs; wicker, "Wig! 
l beat the knave into a bꝛviggen bore! 


= ſides and rim ſewed together afte 
ner of twig gen work. 8 : 
try 


ra Al. 


OY 


of twigs. 1 vl 


rpeoneleohe, Sax.) A 


I. The dubious or faint light before ſuorife 


and after ſunſet; obſcure light. 
Her twiligbis were more clear than our mid. lay, 


Doe 


Xs GUS 


Suſprcions amongſt thoughts are like 
amongſt birds, they ever fly by twilight, Ce 


oY rain h 
they are to be well guarded. 


Bam, 


- Uncertain view. 


Aﬀaint weak love of virtue, and of goo, 


Reflects from her on them, wich underingd 


Her worth; and though ſhe have ſhut in i day, 
The reviligbt of her memory doth ſtay. 577 
He that ſaw hell in 's melanch oly dream, 
And, in the freight of his phancy's theme, 
Scar'd from his ſins, repented in a fright, 


Had he view'd Scotland, had turn'd profclyte, 


Cleauelarl 
Ambroſial night, with clouds exh} 
From that high mount of God, whence light a rd 
ſhade 


Spring both, the face of brit ichteſt heav'n nad 


chang'd | 
To grateful trollight. Milton's Paradiſ: Lift, 
When the ſun was dow n, 


They juſt arriv'd by tzoiligbt at a town. Dryim, 


In the greateſt part of our concernment ke g. 
afforded us only the twilight of probability, ſuitable, 


to our ſtate of mediocrity. Licks 


Zo LIGHT, twi-lit. adj, 


. Not clearly or br 2 illuminated; ob- 


| "ks; deeply ſhaded. 


When the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Millan. 

O' er the tiligbt groves, and duſky caves, 
Long-ſounding iſles, and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy ſits, and round her throws 
A death-like ſilence, and a dread repoſe, 


2. Seen or done by twilight. 


On old Lycæus, or Cyilene hoar, 


Trip no more in fzviligöt ranks, Millu. 


Twix, twin'. 7. /. [xymn,, Sax. Feveeling: 10 


Dut.!] 

It is therefore 
ſeldom uſed in the ſingular; though ſome 
times it is uſed for one of twins. 

In this myſtery of ill opinions, here 's the ut 
brother of thy letter; but let thine inherit firit, far 
mine never ſhall. Slalel. 

In beſtowing 
He was moſt princely: ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe tzvins of learning, pf wich and Oxford. Sal, 

If that moment of the time cf birth be of f. þ 
moment, whence proceedeth the great difference ot 
the e of troins, which, though togeth 
born, have ſtrange and contrary fortunes? 
| Drum 


The divided dam 


uns to che ſumnions.of her hungry lamb; 


But when the tin cries halves, ſhe dae the 1 
{cave 4 
No weight of birth did on one ſide prevat!, 
Two #*vizs leſs even lic in Nature's ſcale. Con 
They came twins from the womb, and Ri rf 
live 


8 As if they would g9 twins too to the grave "my 


P ge, 


* 2.1 


I 


4 : Lela on fevins, in time to ſtars decreed, 
Jag tn on foot, one curb d the fiery ſteed. 


Had there been the ſame likeneſs in all men, as 


nfufion. 8 Grew. 
4 emis), the fign of the zodiack. 


Tais, when the ſun retires, -. 


Firſt ſhines, and ſpreads black night with ſeeble 


fires, | ” 
Then parts the #20ins and crab. : Creech. 
When now no more th alternate #wizs are fir'd, 
> Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſon, 


| 74 Twin, twin“. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To be born at the ſame birth. 

le that is approv'd in this offence, _ 
Though he had tui with me both at a birth, 
Shall loſe me. Shaleſp. Othello. 
. To bring two at. once. 
Eyes yearly by tzvinning rich maſters do make. 

; Taſer. 

z. To be paired ; to be ſuited. 

Hath nature given them eyes, 
Which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the #tvinned ſtones 


Born at the ſame birth. _ 
Our. fins lay on the king; he mult bear all. 
O hard condition, and tinborn with greatneſs! 
| | SH. 


Dut.] | 


form one body or ſubſtance out of two or 
more. 94 
Thou ſhalt make an hanging of blue, and ſine 
ſuixed linen, wrought with needlework. 
HE 5 . Exodus, xxvi. 36. 
. 1 know not whether this is from aui, or 
= 74017, FF 
By original lapſe, true liberty 
Is loſt, which always with right reaſon dwelle, 
Tuina, andfrom her hath no dividual being. Milt. 
3. To unite itſelf. | ON or 
Lumps of ſugar loſe themſelves, and feine 
Their ſubtile eſſence with the ſoul of wine. Crefs. 


W 7 TWINE, twin. v. 7. 2 
. To convolve itſelf; to wrap itfelf cloſely 
| about, Et. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples ?vine, 
The victor cried, the glorious prize is mine! Pepe, 


W 2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. 
| Friends now faſt ſworn, who tzuine in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall, within this hour, 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. 
3. To wind z to make flexures. 
A4 s rivers, though they bend and 7wine, 
Still to the ſea their courſe incline ; 
Or as philoſophers, who find 
Some fav'rite ſyſtem to their mind, 
In ev'ry point to make it ſit, 
Will force all nature to ſubmit. 


Shaleſp 


Swift. 


4. To turn round. = 

ep pong. DB. friends]. 
dome one abides within here, that commends 
The place to vs, and breathes a voice divine: 


As the ſome web wrovght, or her ſpindles t2vine, 
She cheriſht with her ſong, . Chapman, 


Tuma, twin. u. / [from the verb.] 

eth. 

5 Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 

in Kilful knitting of ſoft ſilken t4ine, - Spenſer. 
wk pointed word hung threat'ning o'er his head, 

LY an d but by a flender 7zvine of thread. Dryd, 

T7 WR; convolution, PE COST 


Dryden. 


ſometimes in ind, it would have given occaſion } 


Upon the humbled beach?  Shakeſp. 
O how inſcrutable! his equity | 
Twins with his power, Sandys. 


b Twing/0RN, twin'-barn. adj. [tavin and bor.) | 


To Twixs, twin. v. a. {Epinan, Sax. /avynan, 


To twitt or-complicate fo as to unite, or 


The deer ruſtles thro' the ixvining brake. Thomſon. 
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Longer dare abide, 


; Welcome joy and feaſt, 
Braid your lacks with roſy tine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton. 
3. Embrace; act of convolving itſelf round. 
Everlaſting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous froine 
Claſps the tall elm. Philips. 


To Twix E, twindzh'. v. a. [tavingen, Germ. 
tæabinge, Dan.] | 
1. To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 

The gnat charged into the noſtrils of the lion, 

and there ?winged him till he made him tear him- 
felf, and ſo. maſtered him. L' Eftrange. 

2. Topinch; to tweak. | 

When a man is paſt his ſenſe, 

There's no way to reduce him thence, 

But broinging him by th' ears and noſe, 

Or laying on of heavy blows. Hulihræs. 
TWINS GE, twindzh'. 2. /. [from the verb.) 
I, Short ſudden ſharp pain. 

The wickedneſs of this old villain ſtartles me, 

and gives me a fzoinge for my own fin, though far 
| | ſhort of his. Dryden. 
2. A tweak; a pinche 


{ 


you ſo many blows and twvinges by the ears? L Eftr. 
TwiNnXK, twink“. u. . [See TWINKLE.) The 


She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied ſo {z{t, proteſting oath on oath, 


That in a 7vink ſhe won me to her love, Shak. 


Nor all the gods beſide | 


| 
Not Typhon huge ending in ſnaky tie. Melton. 


—_—— 


— 


| 


- 


How can you fawn upon a maſter that gives | 


motion of an eye; a moment. Not in 


| 


TWI 
| Money can thy wants at will ſupply -: 

Shields, ſtecds, and arms, and all things for thee 
meet, | | 

It cav pourvey in ?vinkling of an eye. Spenſer. 

Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more 

laſting than a rainbow; when the actor gilds them 

no longer with his refle tion, they vaniſh in a 

tui, ling. Dryden. 

The action, paſſion, and manners of ſo many 
perſons in a picture, are to be diſcerned in the 

twinkling of an eye, if the fight could travel over 

ſo many different objects all at once. Dryden. 


Twi'NLING, twin'-IUng. 2. /. [diminutive of 
tavin.] A twin lamb; a lamb of two brought 
at-2 birth. | 

Twinlings increaſe bring. Tuſſer's Huſoandry. 

Tw1r'NNER, twin'-nur. 2. /. [from #avin.] A 

breeder of twins. 3 
Ewes yeerley by twinning rich maiſters do make, 
The lambe of ſuch #winners for breeders go take. 
| Tuſſer. 

To TWIRL, twerl. v. a. [from whirl.] To 
turn round; to move by a quick rotation. 


other thread: eſpecially if there be a little wreath- 
ing, as appeareth by the twiſting and 7wvirling 
about of ſpindles. | Bacon. 
Dextrous damſels ?2vir! the ſprinkling mop. Gay. 
See ruddy maids, 
Some taught with dextrous hand to tꝛviri the wheel. 
To TwigL, twerl. v. 2. To revolve with a 
quick motion. 
Tw1iRL, twerV. . J. [from the verb.] 
1. Rotation; circular motion. 


Wooland raw ſilk by moiſture incorporate with 


Dodfley. 


To TWINKLE, twink'l. v. 2. c pinclian, Sax.) 
1. To ſparkle; to flaſh irregularly; to ſhine 
with intermitted light; to ſhine faintly; 
to quiver. | 
At firſt I did adore a filing ſtar, | 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun.  Shateſp. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtream, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
So ſeems this gorgeous beauty, Sha feſp. 
Some their forked tails ſtretch forth on high, 
And tear the tri⁰-ing ſtars from trembling ſky. 
| Fairfax, 
God comprifes all the good we value in the 
creatures, as the ſun doth the light that #win/les 
in the ſtars, Boyle. 
- The ſtar of love, 
That twwinHzs you to fair Almeyda's bed. Dryden. 
Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
To ſtarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarv'd at home! 
Your benefices *evinted from afar. Dryden, 
So weak your charms, that, like a winter's night 
Twinkling with ſtars, they freeze me while they 
light Dryden, 
\ "Theſe ſtars do nct ?2vin4/e when viewed through 


rays of light which paſs through divers parts of 
the aperture, tremble each of them apart; and by 
means of their various, and ſometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one and the ſame . Eon 
ferent points in the bottom of the eye. Nærulen- 
2. To open and ſhut the eye by turns. 
The owl fell a moping and twinlling. IL. Er. 
3. To play irregularly. 
His eyes will zzvin#lz, and his tongue will roll, 
As though he beckon'd and call d back his ſoul, 


a4 Donne. 
TWIN KLE, twink“. n. . [from the 
TwYNKLING, twink'-ling, | verb.] 
1. A ſparkling intermitting light. oo 
2. A motion of the eye. 
Suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 
The damſel broke his mifintended dart, Spenſer, 
I come, I come; the leaſt 2’ ˖ẽ had brought 
me to thee,” Dryden: Don Sebaſtian, 
3. A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a 


motion of the ee. 


4 


4 


\ 


teleſcopes which: have large apertures: for the | 


2. Twiſt; convolution. 
The twirl on this is different from that of the 
others; this being an heteroſtropha, the zzvirls 
turning from the right hand to the left. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 


To TWIST, twist“. v. a. [zexpiran, Sax. 
tabiſlen, Dut.] ; 
convolution. 
Do but deſpair, | 
And if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 
That ever ſpider ?2vified from her womb 
Will ſtrangle thee. SLakeſþ. 
To reprove diſcontent, the ancients feigned, that 
in hell flood a man twiſting a rope of hay; and 
ſtill he twiſted on, ſuffering an aſs to eat up al 
that was finiſhed, . . Taylors 
Would Clotho waſh her hands in milk, 
And tuiſt our thread with gold and ſilk; 
Would ſhe in friendſhip, peace and plenty, 
Spin out our years to four times twenty; 
And ſhould we both in this condition 
Have conquer'd love, and worſe ambition; 
Eife theſe two paſſions by the way 
May chance to ſhew us ſcurvy play. 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Againſt the power of thoſe already. known; 
For well you vi the ſecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind. LZyith ton, 
2.) To contort ; to writhe. 
Either double it into a pyramidical, or Hi] it 
into a ſerpentine form. 353 L003 pigs 
3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle by ſome- 
thing round about. | 
There are pillars of ſmoke t2v/f:d abont with 
wreaths of flame. Purne!"s Theory of the Earth, 
4. To form; to weave. OO 
If thou doſt love fair Hero, cheriſh it, 
And thou ſhalt have her: was 't oct to this end 
That thou began'ſt to 220 ſo fine a ſtory? Sbal. 


Prior. 


5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 


5 All know how prodigal 
Of thy great ſoul thou art, longing to tei 
Bays with that ivy which ſo eily Kit 


Thy youthful temples, Walls. 


6, To umite ; to infinuate, 


— 


i. To form by complication; to form by 
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But thy ſilk 22, let down from heav'n to me, 


TwrsTER, twist'-ar. 1. /. [from twiſt.) 


The twain that in twining before in the twine, 


i To- morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new. Milt. 


T WI | 
When avarice- twiſls itſelf, not only with the | 
practicg of men, but the doctrines of the church; 
when eccleſiaſticks diſpute for money, the mil- 
chief ſcenis fatal. Decay of Piety. 


To Twisr, twist'. v. x. To be contorted ; 
to be convolved. 


In an ileus; commonly called the t2vi/ting of the 


guts, is a circumvolution or inſertion of one part of 
the gut within the other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Deep in her breaſt he plung'd the ſhining ſword: 
Th' Inachians view the flain with vaſt ſurpriſe, | 


Her tzvifting volumes, and her rolling eyes. Pope, | - 
Twist, twist“. . / [from the verb. 
1. Any thing made by convolution, or wind- 


ing two bodies together. 
| Minerva nurs'd him 
Within a /72vif? of twining oſiers laid. 
2. A fingle ſtring of a cord. 
Winding a thin ſtring about the work hazards 
its breaking, by the fretting of the ſeveral 220 
againſt one another, Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


A 72 0 


3. A cord; a ſtring. = 


Through theſe labyrinths, nat my grov'ling wit, 


Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. Herbert. 
About his chin the ] 
He ty'd, and ſoon the ſtrangled ſoul diſmiſs'd. 
| Dryden. 
4. Contortion; writhe. . 
Not the leaſt turn or i] in the fibres of any 
one animal, which does not render them more 
proper for that particular animal's way of life than 
any other caſt or texture. ' Addiſon, 
he manner of twiſting, 


TW O 


Trileb'd by the fleeve, he mouths it more and 


more. Dryden. 
With a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſturbed in her mind, 
And fear'd at ev'ry ſtep a #witching ſpright behivd. 
4 | Dryden. 
Thrice they zwitch'd the diamond in her ear. 
Pope. 


Tw1iTCH, twitch'. ». [from the verb.] 
1. A quick pull; a ſudden vellication; 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch 
As quick as lightning in the breech. Hudibras. 
The lion gave one hearty twitch, and got his 
feet out of the trap, bur leit his claws behind. 
/ L' Eftrange. 
2. A contraction of the fibres. SITS 
| Other confed'rate pairs 
Contract the fibres, and the twitch produce, 
Which gently puſhes on the grateful food 
To the wide ſtomach, by its hollow road, Blacm. 
| Mighty phyſical their fear is; 
For ſoon as noiſe of combat near is, 
' Their heart deſcending to their breeches, 
Muſt give their ſtomachs cruel #wwitches. Prior. 
A fit of the ſtone is the cure, from the inflamma- 
tion and pain occaſioning convulſive twitches. Sharp. 


Tw1'TCHGRASS, twitsh'-gras. 2. /. A plant. 
T witchgraſs is a weed that keeps ſome land 
looſe, hollow, and draws away the virtue of the 
ground, — Morlimer, 


To Tw TT ER, twit'-thr. v. 7. 
1. To make a ſharp tremulous intermitted 
noiſe. 8 
This muſt be done; . 


Jack ſhrunk at firſt fight of it; he found fault | 
with the length, the thickneſs, and the 1207/. 
 Arbutbnet. | 


1. One who twiſts 3 a ropemaker. 
2. The inſtrument of twiſting. To this word 
I have annexed ſome remarkable lines, 
which explain fabi in all its ſenſes, 
When a twiſter a twiſting will twiſt him a twiſt, 
For the twiſting of bis twilt he three twines doth 
intwiſt⸗ ; | 
But if one of the twines of the twiſt do unt wiſt, 
The twine that untwiſteth untwiſteth the twiſt, 
Untwirling the twine that untwiſteth between, 
He twirls with his #2orfter the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twiſted the twines of the twine, 
He twicheth the twine he had twined in twain. 


As twins were intwiſted; he now doth untwine, 
"Twixt the twain intertwiſting a twine more be- 


tween, | 
He, twirling his wier, makes a twiſt of the 
| twine. Wallis, | 


To TwiIr, twlt'. | 
ſneer; to flout ; to reproach. 

When approaching the ſtormy ſtowers 

We mought with our ſhoulders bear off the ſharp | 

ſhowers,  _ 1 

And ſooth to ſaine, nought ſeemeth ſike ſtrife, 

That ſhepherds ſo titer each other's lite. Spenſer. 
When I proteſt true loyalty to her, 

She twitt me with my falſchood to my friend. 


Sbaleſp. ; 


_ Zſop minds men of their errors, without tr 

ting them for what 's amils, L' Eſtrange. 
This theſe ſcoffers 742vitted the Chriſlians with. 

| | be, Tillotſon. 

Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they 

could bear no longer; for which he was 72vidted in 

his own time. Baker. 


- 


20 TWITCH, twltsh/; v. 4. [Phpiccian, Sax.) | 


To yellicate ;' to pluck with a quick mo- 


tion; to ſnatch ; to pluck with a haſty | 


motion. „ 
He roſe, and #vitch'd his mantle blue, 


v. A, [edpiran, Sar 10 


; LE 
3 


— 


Fg 


Swallows #29itter-on the chimney-tops. _-Dryd:n. 
They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Thomſon. 
2. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclina- 
tion. A low word. | 
A widow which had a twittering toward a ſe- 
cond huſband, took a goſſiping companion to 
manage the job. : X L' Efirange. 


TwITTER, twit'-tür. 2. / . 
i. Any motion or diſorder of paſſion; ſuch 
as, a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fret - 
ting. ' | | 
The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut whole giants into fritters, | 
To put them into amorous 7witt:rs. Hudibras, 
The moon was in a heavy 7witter, that her 
cloaths never fitted her. L' Eftrange. 


2. An upbraider, 


TwiTTLETWA'TTLE, twitl-twot'l. 1. . [A 
ludicrous reduplication of tavartle.] Tattle; 
gabble. A vile word, . 7 

Inſipid /2viitletwrattles, frothy jeſts, and jingling 
witticiſms, inure us to a mifunderſtanding of 
things. | | L' Eftrange, 

Tw1ixT, twikst'. A contraction of betavixt. 

Twilight, ſhort arbiter *#vixt day and night. 
„„ 8 Milton. 

Two, tò'. adj. [tauai, Goth. tpu, Sax.) 

1. One and one. | | 
Between #wohawks, which flies the higher pitch; 

Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth; 
Between tvo blades, which bears the better temper; 
Between 1 horſes, which doth bear him belt ; 
Between tze girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 

I have ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgment. Sale p. 

Three words it will three times report, and then 
the tv latter for ſome times. Bacon's Nat. Aift. 
Fifteen chambers were to lodge us twvo and 2 
together. feet Bacon. 
They lay | 


By t2v0 and tuo acroſs the common way. Dryden. 
2. It is uſed in compoſition. 5 

Aext to the raveu s age, the Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any two-legg'd thing. Dryden, 


| 


| 


ö 


| 


( 


— 
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A rational animal betterdeſcrivea may 
than a #4vo-jegged animal, with broad 
without feathers. 

The tæuo- ſhnap'd Ericthonius had h 

Without a mother, from the tc: mm; 


seſſente, 
nails, ind 
. Lale. 
is birth 

g earth. 


: Adi, 
Her regiſter was a tevo-leaved bock gf Sh: 
Le 18 


one page containing the names of her li 


, ving, ap 

the other of her deceaſed members. 2 
7 } 117 „ Ne. 
Two'EDGED, to'-ed'zhd. ad;. [is ande 


Having an edge on either ſide. 
Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A twoedg'd weapon from her ſhining cafe. Pig, 
Two'FoLD, to'-fold, adj, [two and 725 
Double; two of the ſame kind; or tus 
different things coexiſting, I 
Our prayer againſt ſuddea death importetaz 
twofold defire, that death when it cometh ns 
give us ſome convenient reſpite, or if that be g. 
nied us of God, yet we may have wiſdom to neg. 
vide always before-hand. Hold 
Through mirkſom air her ready way ſhe mt; 
Her #wv9fo/ team, of which two black as Pitch 1 
And two were brown, yet each to each unlike 
Did ſoftly ſwim away. Fiiry Oren 
O thou: the earthly author of my bioog, 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me regenerate, 
Doth now with zei vigour lift me up, 
To reach at victory above my head, 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy Prayers, 


And with thy bleſhngs ſtee! my lunce's point, 


Our twofold feas waſh either fide. 
Time and place taken for diſtinguiſhable per. 
tions of ſpace and duration, have each of ther 3 
E wes, that erſt brought forth but ſingle limbs 
Now dropp'd their #wwofo/7 burdens, Pur, 
Holineſs may be taken in a fru ſenſe; for 
that external holineſs, which belongs to perſons 
or things, offered to God; or. for thoſe internal. 
graces which ſanctify our natures, 


Two'FOLD, to'-fold. adv. Doubly. 
A proſelyte you make ?7eoſo!d more the child 
hell than yourſelves. Matt. xxiii. Iz. 
Two n AND ED, tö'-händ-id. adj. {tas and 
hand ] Large; bulky ; enorinous of mag- 
nitude. | 
With huge #evobanded ſway, 
Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide waſting. Milton's 1 arai/e Lal. 
If lictle, then ſhe 's life and ſoul all o'er; 
An Amazon, the large vohanded whore, Dryde, 


T wo'PENCE, tüp'-püns. 2. . A ſmall coin, 
valued at twice a penny- 
Lou all ſhew like gilt tavopences to me. Sa. 
To Tv, ty. v. a. To bind. See TI. 
TVE, ty'. u. J. See TIE. A knot; a bond d 
obligation. 
| Lay your 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble 55e 
For ever knit. 
I have no the upon you to be true, 
But that which looſen'd your's, my love to jo 
W | 5 Dryea 
Honour 's a ſacred tye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets8t 
And imitares her actions where ſhe is not; 
It ought not to be ſported with. Arjan 
- Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 
By the ſoft ge and ſacred name of friend. Pf 
T'Y'GER, ti-gur. 2. /. See T1GER. 
TY&E, ti'k. n. /. [See Tikk.] Tye in Scottif 
ſtill denotes. a dogs or one as contemp:!9F 
and vile as a dog; and from thence peri 
comes teague. 6 
Baſe tyle, call'ſt thou me hoſt ? now, 
By this hand, I ſwear I ſcorn the term. Shabſp 
| TT MBAL 


A tierburg 


| Shake} 


r 


MBAL, tm-bil.. 5 % Lhynlaſ, Fr.] A | 


and of kettle drum. | 
* gracious charity! indulgent eneſt ! 


ver not thy pow'r exerted in my breaſt, 
TS would ſ-nd up unheeded pray'r: 
The ſcorn of life would be but wild deſpair : 
A tymbal's ſound were better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my eloquence were my 
| rior. 


TYMPANI TES, tim-pi-ny'-tez. n. / row 
gallng.] That particular fort of dropſy that 
ſwells the belly up like a drum, and 1s often 

& cured by tapping. 4 | 

E TyMeaNUM, tim'-pa-num. 2. / A drum; a 
art of the ear, ſo called from its reſem- 

blance to a drum. 

The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by 
frming the Hapanum, are a great help to the 
hearing. | | Wiſeman 
| TY MPANY, tim'-pa-ny. * [from tympaniumy, 
lat.] A kind of obſtructed flatulence that 
ſwells the body like a drum; the wind 
dropſy. EY, | 

Hope, the Chriſtian grace, muſt be proportioned 
and attemperate to the promiſe ; if it exceed that 
temper and proportion, 1t becomes a tumour and 
tympany of hope. Hammond. 

He does not ſhew us Rome great ſuddenly, 

As if the empire were a tympany; 

But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 

The little body grew ſo large and high, Suclling. 

c Others that affect 

A lofty ſtile, ſwell to a tympany. Roſcommon. 
Pride is no more than an unnatural pany, 

that riſes in a bubble, and ſpends itſelf in a blaſt. 

ET” OE STE rn 5 5 ZL'Eſtrange. 
Nor let thy mountain- belly make pretence 

Of lik-neſs; thine 's a tympany of ſenſe. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, 

But ſure thou rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 
The air is ſo rarified in this kind of dropſical 

tumour, as makes it hard and tight like a drum, 

| and from thence it is called a fywmpany. Arbuthnet. 

W Try, ti-ny. adj. Small. 

3 He that has a little )) wit, 
Muſt make content with his fortunes fit. Shake/þ. 


 Tv?s, tip. 2. . (type, Fr. typus, Lat. mores.) 

1. Emblem; mark of ſomething, 

A Clean renounciug | 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 

Short boliter'd breeches, and thoſe ges of travel, 

And underſtanding again the honeſt men. Sap. 
Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britiſh roſe, 
| Type of ſweet rule, and gentle majeſty. Prior. 
12.1 . by which ſomething future is prefi- 

Fgured. 


Informing them by types 
And madows of that deſtin'd ſeed to bruiſe 
The ſerpent,” by what means he ſhall achieve 
Mankind's deliverance. | Milien. 
The Apoſtle ſhews the Chriſtian religion to be 
in truth and ſubſtance what the Jewiſh was only 
in type and ſhadow. | Tiillosſen. 
3. Aſtamp; a mark. Not in uſe. 
Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 
Yet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. Sheleſþ. 
What good is cover'd with the face of-heav'u 
To be Giſcovered, that can do me good ? 
—TiY advancement of your children, gentle lady 
p to ſome ſcaffold, there to loſe their heads! 
Io, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
The high imperial type of this earth's glory. Shak. 
Which, though in their mean types {mall matter 
doth appeare, 2 ma 
Yet both of good account are reckon'd in the ſhiere. 
| * | ; Drayton. 


ths. 


We 4. A printing jetter. 

o Tvey, tf p. v. a. To prefigure. 
He ratified ceremonial and poſitive laws, in re- 

ſpect of their tpiritual uſe and ſignification, and 


TT R 


by fulfilling all things ed and pre-figured by 
them. | IW hite. 
TY'P1CAL, tip-Y-k&l. 2 adj. [iypiqne, Fr. typi- 
TIR, tip*-ik, 5 cus, Lat.] Emblema- 
tical; figurative of ſomething elfe. 25 

Ihe Levitical prieſthood was only tyblical of the 
Chriſtian; which is ſo much more holy and ho- 
nourable than that, as the inſtitution of Chriſt is 
more excellent than that of Moſes, 

be Hence that many courſers ran, 

Hand. in-hand, a goodly train, 

To bleſs the great Eliza's reign; 

And in the typic glory ſhow | 
What ſulter bliſs Maria ſhall beſtow. Prior. 

TY'PICALLY,tip'-y-kel-y. adv.{ from typical. 
In a typical manner. | | 

| This excellent communicativeneſs of the divine 
nature is ?ypically repreſented, and myſteriouſly ex- 
empliſied by the Porphyrien ſcale of being. Norris. 

TweicalxzEss, tip'-y-kel-nls. 1. /. from 
iypical.} The:ſtate of being typical. 

To TT'PIF v, tip'-y-fy. v. a. [from He.] To 
figure; to ſhew in emblem. 

The reſurrection of Chriſt hath the power of a 
pattern to us, and is ſo typifed in baptiſm, as an 
engagement to riſe to newneſs of life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was ye indeed by the goat that 
was ſlain; at the effuſion of whoſe blood, not only 
the hard hearts of his enemies relented, but the 
ſtony rocks and vail of the temple were ſhattered. 

Brown's Vulgar Eriours 
TyO“GRAPHER, ti-pog'-grif-hr. n, /. Lr 
and 7e p. A printer. . 
TyroOGRAPHICAL, ti-po-graf-fy'-kel. "adj. 
[from tyþ2graphy.] 


Atterbury. 


. Emblematieal; figurative _ | nf 


2. Belonging to the printer's art. | 

TYPOGRA'PHICALLY, ti-po-graf-fy'- kal-y. 
adv. [from typographical.] 

1. Emblematically ; figuratively, 

2. After the manner of printers. 

TYPO'GRAPIIY, ti-pog'-grat-y. n. /. [typo- 
graphie, Fr. typographia, Lat. 


r. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical | 


repreſentation. _ i 
Thoſe diminutive and pamphlet treatiſes daily 
publiſhed amongſt us, are pieces containing rather 
typography than verity. Brown's Julgar Errours. 
2. The art of printing. 


TyY'/RANNESS, ter-ra-nes. u. /. [from tyrant.) 
A ſhe tyrant. | OY 
They were; by Jaw of that proud tyranneſs, 
Provok'd with wrath and envy's falſe ſurmiſe. 
| Spenſer. 
The tyranneſs doth joy to ſee 
The huge maſſacres which her eyes do make. 
| | "Spenſer, 
TyRrA/NNICAL, ti-rin'-ny-kel. ? 71 
T'YRA/NNICK, ti-ran-nik. N 
[tyrannus, Lat. tyrannique, Fr.  Tugavumos. ] 
Suiting a tyrant; acting like a tyrant; 
cruel; deſpotick; imperious. | 
Charge him home that he affects 
Tyrannich power. | Shakeſþ., Coriolanns. 
| You have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a power #yrannical. Shakeſp. 
Domitian had been thyrannical; and in his time 
many noble houſes were overthrown by falſe accu- 
ſations. | Bacon. 
Subdue and que!}, o'er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyranick pow'r. Milton. 
if the ſpirit of a ſubject be rebellious, in a prince 
it will be tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 
| She hath recourſe 
To tears and prayers, again ſhe feels the ſmart 
Of a freſh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 
Our ſects a more tyrannich power aflume,” _ 
And would for ſcorpions change the rods of Rome. 


1 N 
And by the nobles, by his commons curſt, 
Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannich where he durſt; 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 
And treats alike his vaſſals and his God. Pope. 
TYRA'NNICALLY, ti-ran'-ny-kel-F. adv. [from 
tyrannical.] In manner of a tyrant. 


TYRA'NNICIDE, ti-ran'-ny-std. 2. /. [tyrannus, 
and cædo, Lat.] The act of killing a tyrant. 
To TY'RANNISE, ter'-ri-niz. v. u. {tyrane 
niſen, Fr. from tyrant.) To play the tyrant z 
to act with rigour and imperiouſneſs. 
While we truſt in the mercy of God through 
Chriſt Jeſus, fear will not be able to tyranniſe over 
us, Hookey, 
Then 'gan Carauſius tyranniſe anew, 
And 'gainſt the Romans bent their proper power, 
And ſo Alectus treacherouſly flew, | 
And took on him the robe of emperor, 
I made thee miſerable, 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages 
On him, that thus doth zyranniſe o'er me. Shakeſp, 
A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyranniſe, Milton, 
Beauty had crown'd you, and you mult have been 
The whole world's miſtreſs, other than a queen; 
All had been rivals, and you might have ſpar'd, 
Or kill'd and tyrannis'd without a guard. Waller. 
He does violence to his own faculties, fyranniſes 
over his own mind, and uſurps the prerogative 
that belongs to truth alone, which is, to cont- 
mand by its own authority, Locke, 


TY'RANNOUS, ter'-in-us. adj. (from tyrant.} 


: Spenſer, 


cruel; imperious. Not in uſe. 
It is ſtrange to ſee the unmanlike cruelty of 


tience under them, think their maſterhood nothing 
without doing injury to them. | Sidney, 
Lately grown into a leathing and deteſtation 
of the unjuit and tyraunous rule of Harold, an 
uſurper, | Spenſer, 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 

And, like the fyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. 
"Tis excellent 

To have a giant's ſtrength ; but it is &yrannous 
To uſe it like a giant. 2 Shakeſp. 
Fear you his tyraumous paſſion more, alas! 
Than the queen's life: Shakeſpþ. 
Subjection to his empire !yrannous, Milton. 
After the death of this tyrannous and ambi- 
tious king, theſe writings came abroad. Temple. 


TY'RANNY, ter-ran-y. n. . [Hyrannis, Lat. 
TUR, tyrannie, Fr.] 


. Abſolute monarchy imperiouſſy adminiſ- 


tered. - 
| Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th? exceſs of joy, 
Sole reigning Holds the tyranny of heav'n. Miltan. 
Il) be cities fell often under 7yrannies, which ſpring 
naturally out of popular governments. Temple. 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. 
Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath been | 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. | 


EEE Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis fure; | 

For goodneſs dares not check thee, Shakeſp. 

Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, and huſbands, 

to jealouſy, = | Bacon. 

| | God, in judgment Juft, 


Who oft as undeſervedly inthral 
His outward freedom : tyranwy muſt be. Mullen. 
4. Severity; rigour ; inelemen. 
The tzrenny o the, open night 's too rough . 
For nature to endure. Sbale p. King Lear. 


1 ” 


Roſcommon, 


TH 1 


Tyrannical; deſpotick; arbitrary; ſevere; 


Shakeſp. 


855 | : Shale. 
3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 


Subjects him from without to violent lords; | 9 88 


” . 
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2-7 "TYRANT 


ikind, who, not content with their 23r2nnows MM 
ambition to have brought the others virtuous pa- | 


3. Chaſm ; ſpace unfilled. 


| TYR 


TYRANT, t“ -rant. . F [Tram 3 tyrannus, 


Lat. Rowland contends that this word, 

with the correſpondent Greek and Latin, 
is derived from tir, Welch and Erſe, land, 
and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare; 9. d. tir- 
hanner a ſharer, or divider of land among 
his vaſſals.] X 

1. An abſolute monarch governing impe- 

rioufly. n 

2. A cruel, deſpotick and ſevere maſter; an 
oppreſſor. bo 


Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a re- . 


TT R 


T would not be the villain that thou think'ſ, 
For the whole ſpace that's within the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Diflembling courteſy ! how fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where ſhe wounds! SED. Cymbeline. 


The. houſe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. 
Milton. 


Conſider thoſe grand agents and lieutenants of 
the devil, by whom he ſcourges and plagues the 


ever any tyrant who was not alſo falſe and perfi- 
dious ? | | South. 


world under him, to wit, fyrants; and was there 


fiſting is a tyra: t. Sidney, 


9 


Thou mean'ſt to kill a rant, not a king. Dryd 


VAC 
Has two powers, expreſſed in modern 
9 Engliſh by two characters, Yconſonant 
and Uvowel, which ought to be con- 
fidered as two letters; but as they were long 
confounded while the two uſes were an- 


nexed to one form, the old cuſtom ſtill 
continues to be followed. 


expreſſed at other times by en, as ' obtuſe ; 
the other cloſe, and approaching to the 
Italian #, or Engliſn oo, as obtund. 

V, the conſonant, has a ſound nearly ap- 
proaching to thoſe of h and 7. With b it is 
by the Spaniards and Gaſcons always con- 
founded, and in the Runick alphabet is ex- 
preſſed by the fame character with /, diſ- 
tinguiſhed only by a diacritical point. Its 
ſound in Engliſh is uniform. It is never 
mute. „ | 

Va'cancy, vi'-kEn-sy. u. /. [from vacant.) 
1. Empty ſpace ; vacuity. . 
| . - 
That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, , 
And with th' incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? _ 
Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


I be reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows 
not how to tranſport his thoughts to the next 
| particular, for want of ſome connecting idea. 
| 3 5 | Watts's Logick. 
3. {Vacance, Fr,] State of a poſt or employ- 
ment when it is unſupplied. | 


They were content to bribe them with the 


nomination of ſome biſhops, and diſpoſal of the 
revenues of ſome churches during the vacancies. 

| Fe | Leſley. 

In the vacancy of a biſhop, the guardian of the 

ſpiritualities was ſummoned to parliament in the 

biſhop's room. Auyliſte. 

4. Vacances, Fr.] Time of leiſure; relaxa- 

tion; intermiſſion; time unengaged. 

If, ſometimes, each other's eyes We meet, 


5 Thoſe little vacancies fron toil are ſweet, + 1 


The daily intervals of time and vacanciet from 


neceſſary labour, together with the one day in ſeven | 
in the Chriſtian world, allow ſufficient time. Watts. 
5. Liſtleſſneſs; emptineſs of thought. | 
When alone, or in company, they fit ſtil] with- 


out doing any thing, 1 like it worſe ; for all diſpo- 


ſitions to idleneſs or vacancy, even before they are 


- * habits, are dangerous. Motton. 


VA'CANT, vi-kEnt. adj. [vacant, Fr. vacans, 


Latch 4 t 


1. Empty; unfilled; void. 


TY R 


„When tyrant cuſtom had not ſnackled man 
But free to follow nature was the mode. Thin 
11019 


TYRE, tPr. u. / [properly tire] Ste 1 


have ſeen her beſet and bedecked all ore 


emeralds and pearls, ranged in rows above the ty 
of her head. Hale: 


Ty'Ro, ti-ro. u. / [properly tirs, as in the 
Lat.] One yet not maſter of his art; or 
in his rudiments. . 

There ſtands a ſtructure on a riſing hill, 
Where tyros take their freedom out to kill, 


Gant: 5 
TANG 3 Diſpeſrs, 


IA. 
r With 


1 
j 


VAC 


cavity of the receiver, if there were before n. 
vacant room to receive it? Boyle 


A better race to bring into their vacant room. 


p : \ j . 
2. Free; unencumbered ; uncrowded. 


the affairs of the world. More's Divine Dialogues, 


uneaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the attraction 
of remoter good. | 
3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poſſeſſor. 
Leſt the fiend invade vacant poſſeſſion. Milton. 
Others, when they allowed the throne vacant, 
thought the ſucceſſion ſhould immediately go to 
the next heir, | Swift. 
4. Being at leiſure ; diſengaged. 
They which have the government, ſcatter the 
army abroad, and place them in villages to take 
their victuals of them, at ſuch vacant times as 
they lie not in camp. Spenſer. 


ſervice, by the reduction of Barnſtable. Clare ndon. 

Beſides thoſe portions of time which the neceſ- 
ſities of nature and of civil life extorted from 
him, there was not a minute of the day which 
he left vacant. ; Fell. 

The memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chaſms of thought, 
by ideas of what is paſt, Addiſon, 


5. Thoughtleſs ; empty of thought not buſy. 


The wretched flave, 
Who with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, | 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread. 
| ; | Shatejp., 
The duke had a pleaſant and wazant face, pro- 
ceeding from a ſingular aſſurance in his temper. 
. Motton r Buckingham. 
{To VA'CATE, va-kit, v. a. [vaco, Lat.] 
I» To annul; to make void; to make of no 
authority. | 
That after- act vacating the authority of the pre- 
cedent, tells the world that ſome remorſe touched 
even Strafford's moſt implacable enemies. 
7 King Charles, 
The neceſſity of obſerving the Jewiſh Sabbath 


? 


+ Lord's day. Nelſon. 


2. To make vacant ;-to quit poſſeſſion of: as» 
he vacated the throne, | 
3. To defeat; to put an end to. | 
| He vacates my revenge;  .. 
For, while he truſts me, *twere ſo baſe a part 
To fawn; and yet betray, : 


Why ſhould the Ss ts impetuouſly ruſh into th- | VAcA'TiON, va-ki'-shin. 


Milton 


| | Religion is the intereſt of all; but philoſophy | 
— e the vowel, has two ſounds; one clear, 5 -A of thoſe only that are at leiſure, and vacant from | 


A very little part of our life is fo vacant from | 


Locle. 


Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for that 


was vacated by the apoſtolical inſtitution of the 


WA e 
1. J. vacation, Fr, 
vacatio, Lat.] 8 | 
1. Intermiſhon of juridical proceedings, or 
any other ſtated employments ; receſs of 
courts or ſenates. | 
Vacation is all that time which paſſes betwan 
term and term at London. Cocbell. 
As theſe clerks want not their full taſk of K. 
bour during the open term, ſo there is for than 
whereupon to be occupied in the wacation only. 
| 1 : Bacon's Office of Alinatim, 
2. Leiſure; freedom from troubleor perplexity, 
Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for picty, 
have rendered it neceſſary, in every Chriltian, 
, commonwealth, by laws to ſecure propricty. 
5 Hammond's Fundamental, 
V4a'ccary, vak'-kar-y. u. J. [vacca, Lat.] A 
cow-houſe; a cow-paſture, Bails, 
| VACULLANCY, va-$il'-]En-sF. n, J. [wacillars, 
from wacillo, Lat, vacillant, Fr.] A ſtate 
of wavering ; fluctuation; inconſtancy, 
Not much in uſe, 
I deny that all mutability implics 1mperteion, 
though ſome does, as that wacil/ancy in human 
| ſouls, and ſuch mutations as are found in corporeal 
matter, More's Divine Dialog, 
VACILLA'TI1ON, va-sil-In-shin. 2. /. {vac 
latio, from wacillo, Lat. vaciliaticn, Ft. 
The act or ſtate of reeling or ſtaggering. 
The muſcles keep the body upright, and pre- 
vent its falling, by readily aſſiſting againſt cre 
vacillation. | Deriam, 


VAcUa'TtON, väk-ü-à“-shün. n. /. {from 
vacuus, Lat.] The act of emptying. Bi. 


Va'cvisr, väk'-ü-Ist. 2. / {from wacuum.) 
A philoſopher that holds a vacuum : op: 
poſed to a'pleni/t. | 
Thoſe ſpaces, which the vacuifts would have to 
be empty, becauſe they are manifeſtly devoid d 
air, the pleniſts do not prove repleniſhed with 


”) 


; N 
ſubtile matter. Lays 


Vacv'ity, va-ki'-It-F. n. J. [vacuitas, from 

Vacuus, Lat. vacuite, Fr.] | 

1. Emptineſs ; ſtate of being unfilled. 
Hunger is ſuch a tate of vacuily, as to edu 

a freſi ſupply of aliment. , Arbullul. 


2. Space unfilled ; ſpace unoccupied. 
| In filling up vertices, turning out ſhadows | 
ceremonies, by explicit preſcription of ſulſtant ; 
duties, which thoſe ſhadows did obſcure!y rep 
ſent. . be | Hammond's Fundamens" 
Flle, that ſcat ſoon failing, mcets 


COTE GO he! V 


b 7 
41 vaſt vac uity. | Mite 


1 


; 
\ 


VAG 


®. 


matter. 


r heart. | 
8 ſtill at night theſe vacities of 


day. 
ity; want of reality. 
3* _ is ſeen, like 3 0 things, in the 
mitror of its effects: but if they Il run behind 
the glaſs to | | 
meet with va-uity and emptineſs. Glanville, 
Va/cuous, vak'-u-us. adj. [vacutus, Lat. 
varus, Fr.] Empty; unfilled. | 
Boundleſs the deep, becauſe I AM who fill 
© 7qofigitude : nor vacuous the ſpace, Milt. Par. Loft. 
| F4CUUM, vak'-ti-um. n. J. [Lat.] Space 
unoccupied by matter. : 
Our enquiries about vacuum, or ſpace and atoms, 
Hill new us ſome good practical leſſons. Muttis. 


to paſs away. Spenſer. A word uſeful in 
poetry, but not received. | 

Be ever gloried here thy ſovereign name, 
That thou may ſt ſmile on all which thou haſt made; 


And at whoſe touch the hills in ſmoak ſhall wage. 

| | | - Wotton, 
| Ya /GABOND; vag'-a-bund. adj. [vagabundus, 

| low Lat. vagabond, Fr.] 

1. Wandering without any fettled habitation; 
wanting a home. 


| Pagabondexile : yet I would not buy 
heir mercy at the price of one fair word. 


A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever 
2. Wandering ; vagrant. 
9 | This common body, 
Like to a ung bond flag upon the ſtream, 
Goes to, and back, lacqueying th: varying tide. 
PE ? Shakeſþ. 
 * Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagaband or fruſtrate, _ Milton. 
| Va/GaBOND, vag'-a-bund. . /. [from the 
& adjective } f 
1. A vagrant ; a wanderer: commonly in a 
| ſenle of reproach. | 
We call thoſe people wanderers and vagabondr, 
that have no dwelling plac-, 
| Ka eigb', Hiſtory of the World. 
, Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief | 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Aſric. | _ Addiſon's Cato. 
2. One that wanders illegally, without a 
ſettled habitation. . 
Vagabond is a perſon without a home. Wutts, 


— — 


A wild freak; a capricious frolick. 
They chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Would your ſon engage in ſome frolic, or take 
, a vagary, were it not better he ſhould do it with 
than without your knowledge? Locke on Education. 


4 VacixoPs/NxOUS,vidzh-4-n6-pen'-nbs. adj. 
[wogina and penna, Lat.} Sheath-winged ; 
having the wings covered with hard caſes, 


Fr.] Wandering ; unſettled. Not in ule. 
Such as were born and begot of a ſingle woman, 
through a vayons luſt, were called Sporii. Aylife. 
Va'orancy, vi-gren-s7, u. /. [from vagrant.] 
E 1 ſtate of wandering ; unſettled condition. 
ena, va-grent. ad. Wandering ; un- 

= {c{tled ; vagabond; unfixed in place. 
not oppoſe popular miſtakes and ſurmiſes, 


ce are qui diffcrent things, and 

Body and ſpace are quite gs, 
iv is int ng the partictes of 
2 vaeuity is interſperſed amo 4 p ane 
ho alone can anſwer, all our longings, 
5 71 rn acuity of our ſoul, ſhould entirely | 
Rogers. | 
the | 
Fell, 


catch at it, their expectations will 


E 7, VaDE, va d. v. n. [vado, Lat.] To vaniſh ; | 


"Whoſe frown alone can ſhake this earthly frame, | 


Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death; 1 


861%. Coriolanus, | the old orthography commonly! 


place or juriſdiction he is found. Ai Parergon. | 


VSA KV, vi-ga-ry. u. /. from vagus, Lat.] 


] Va'cous, Va-gus. adj. [wvagus, Lat. wague, | : 
? To Vail, vil. v. . To yield; to give place; 


VAI 


Take good heed what men will think and ſay; 
That beauteous Emma vagrant courſes took, 
Her father's houſe, and civil life forſook. Prior. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May ſay how red, how round, how ſweet ; 
Old Homer only could indite | 
| - Their dag rant grace, and ſoft delight : 
- They ſtand recorded in his book, 
When Helen ſmil'd, and Hebe ſpoke. Prior. 
| VA'GRANT, va'-grent. n. /. (vagant, Fr.] 
A fturdy beggar ; wanderer; vagabond ; 


Lagrants and outlaws ſhall offend thy view, 
| Train'd to aſſault, and diſciplin'd to kill. Prior, 

You ' not the progreſs of your atoms ſtay, 
Nor to collect the vagrants find a way. Blackmore. 

To relieye the helpleſs poor; to make ſturdy 
wagrants relieve themſelves ; to hinder idle hands 
from being miſchievous, are things of evident uſe. 

F. Alterbury. 

| Ye wagrants of the ſky, = 
To right or left unheeded take your way. Pope. 

VAGUE, vag. adj. {vague, Fr. vagus, Lat.] 
1. Wandering ; vagrant; vagabond. 

Gray encouraged his men to ſet upon the vague 
villains, good neither to live peaceably, nor to 
fight. 6 Hayward. 

2. Unfixed ; unſettled ; undetermined ; in- 
| definite. 7 | 2 
The perception of being, or not being, belongs 


other ideas. | Loc fe. 
VAiL, vill. . /. ſwnile, Fr. This word is now 
frequently written veil, from velum, Lat. 
and the verb vi, from the verb velo F but 


I believe rightly, from the French. 
. A curtain; a cover thrown over any thing 
to be concealed. / 
While they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret 
ſins, they were ſcattered under a dark vail of for- 
getſulneſs. . Wiſom. 


2. A part of female dreſs, by which the face 


and part of the ſhape is concealed. ' 
3. Money given to ſervants. It is commonly 
nſed in the plural. See VALE. 

' To VAIL, Al. v. a- Fo cover. Sec VerL. 
To VAIL, vil. v. a. {[awaler Je bonet, Fr. 

's Addiſon writes it weil, tgnorantly.] 
x. To let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend. 

| They ſtiffly refuſed to vail their bonnets, which 

\ 

| The virgin *gan her beavoir rae, 

And thank'd him firſt, and thus began her tale. 

| Fairfax. 


To let fall in token of reſpec. 
Certain of the Furks gallies, which would not 
ail their topſails, the Venetians fiercely aſſaiſed. 
Knolles't Hiſtor y. 
Before my princely ſtare let your poor greatneſs 
Rl. | 
And wail your tops to me, the ſovereign of you all 
Drayter. 
They had not the ceremony of veiling the bon- 
net in ſalutations; for, in medals, they ſtill have 
it on their heads. Addiſon. 
3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other 
intereſt. | | 


j 
T 


| 


That furious Scot 
Gan vail his ſtomach, and did grace the ſhame 
Of thoſe that turn'd their backs.” Shakeſp. 


to ſhew reſpect by yielding. In this ſenſe, 


the modern writers have ignorantly written 
wel, | | | 


VAIN, van. adj. {wain, Fr, vanus, Lat.] 


man unſettled in habitation. In an ill ſenſe. 


no more to theſe vague ideas, ſignified by the | 
terms, whatſoever and thing, than it does to any | 


dit. Whercjuſtice vindica 


isreckonedintolerable contempt by ſeafarers. Care vv. 


Y AJ 
Let no man ſpeak again 

To alter this; for counſel is but wair, 

Vain is the force of man, 

To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtaio, Dry 
2. Empty; unreal; ſhadowy. | 
4 Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 

And vain Chimera vomits empty flame. Dryd. Zn, 

Unmov'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears 
And ſhedding vain, but ſeeming real tears. Dryden. 

3. Meanly proud ; proud of petty things ; 
with of before the cauſe of vanity. 

No tolly like vain glory; nor any thing more 
ridiculous than for a «ain man to be ſtill boaſting 
of himſelf, L" Eftrange, 

He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain; 
Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. Dryd, 

The minſtrels play'd on every fide, _ 

Vain of their art, and for the maſtery vy'd. Dry. 

To be wain is rather a mark of humility than 
pride. Vain men delight in telling what honours 
have been done them, what great company they 
have kept, and the like; by which they plainly 
confeſs, that theſe honours were more than theit 
due, and fuch as their friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told: whereas a man truly 
proud thinks the honours below his merit, and 
fcorns to boaſt. Swift, 

Ah friend! to dazzle let the wain deſign ; 

To raiſe the thought, and touch the heart, be; 

thine. | | Popes 

_ Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, 

Unpleaſing truths here mortify the vain. Savage. 

Ye vain! deſiſt from your erroneous ſtrife z 
Be wiſe, and quit the falſe ſublime of life ; 

The true ambition there alone reſides, 


2 Shateſp, 


j 


4. Shewy ; oſtentatious. | 
Load fome vii church with old theatriek ſtate, 
| 2 55 | Pape. 

5. Idle; worthleſs; unimportant. 

Poth all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or laſting fame, 
Or happineſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

He heard a grave philoſopher maintain, 
That all the actions of our life were vain, 
Which with our ſenſe of pleafure not conſpir' d. 
| Denham, 
To your vain anſwer will you have recourſe, , 
And tell us'tis ingenite active force. 
6. Falſe; not true. ny 
7. In vain. To no purpoſe; to no end; in- 
effectually; without effect. 
He tempts ia vain, | Milton, 
Providence and nature never did any thing 32 


vain, Z. Eftrange. 
Strong Halys ſtands in vain; weak Phlegys 
: flic 8. ; | Dryden, | 


The philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether /ummuin bonum conſiſted in riches, bodily 
delizhts, virtue, or contemplation. Locke. 

if we hope for what we are not likely to poſ- 
ſeſs, we act and think in vain, and make life a 
greater dream and ſhadow than it really is. 

Addiſon's Spectatar. 
If from this diſcourſe one honeſt. man hall re- 
ceive ſatisfaction, 1 ſhall think that I haye not 
written nor lived in vain. , Weſt on the ReſurreSien. 


and g/orio/us, Lat.] Boaſting without per- 


ſert. | 
Vainaglorious man, when, fluttering wind Noes 
blow, : 
In his light wings. is lifted up to ſky. _ Spenſer, 
Aa Strength to glory aſpires 
Fain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. Milt. 


— 


Thy convenience muſt veil” to thy neighbour's This his arrogant and vain-glorious expreſſion 
neceſſity; and thy very neceſſities muſt yield to witneſſeth, _ a 1 
thy neighbour's extremity. South, : VAinGLO'RY, va'n-glö“ rx. n. . [vana gloria, 


or vagrant and ſictitious ſtories. More Div. Dialog. 
Vor. II. Ne XXIII. | 


„ 


„ 
* 


f 


1. Fruitleſs ; ineffectual. 


pride in little things. 
Ts 5 4 


Blackmore, ' 


V,41xGLO'RIOVUS, van-glo%-ryts. adj.” [vanus. 


Lat.] Pride above merit; empty pride; 


formances; proud in diſproportion to de- 
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VAL 
The 8 expreſſed not the 4a/vation of the 
er + hotit regard to its preſent vπινien. 
bn with 5 | Arbuthnot on Coins, | 
».. 54/TOR, val-ü-A- tär. 1. /. [from value. 
* one who ſets upon any thing 


its price. A word which I have found no 
where elſe. -- „ Fs 
What <eluaters will the biſhops make 25 of! 
Fs rt. 
VALUE, val-t. u. /. (value, Fr. valor, Lat.] 
x. Price ; worth. = 
Ye are phyſicians of no value. Job, xiii. 
Learn to live for your own fake, and the ſervice 
of God; and let nothing-in the world be of any 
value with you, but that which you-can turn into 
a ſervice to God, and a means of your future hap- 
| nels. h Law. 
1 High rate 24 4, .| 
| Cxfar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this value on your life: 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 
And name your terms. Addiſon 
Rate; price equal to the worth of the 
thing bought. : 35 
He ſent him money; it was with this obliging 
teſtimony, that his deſign was not to pay him the 
»a/ue of his pictures, becauſe they were above any 
| Price. . . Dryden . 
7 Varus, val-O. v. a. [ valoir, Fr. from the 
noun-.] e | 
1. To rate at a certain price. | 
& When the country grows better inhabited, the 
tithes and other obventions will be more aug- 
mented, and better watued, Spen 77. 


- 


will repute all diſhoneſt gain much inſerior there- 
unto. 5 
: God alone values right the good, Milton. 
. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 

Zome of the fineſt treatiſes in dialogue, many 
very valzed pieces of French, Italian, and Englith 
appear. | Addiſon, 

- He valuer himſelf upon the compaſſion with 
which he relieved the afflicted, Atterbury 

To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 
A pleaſing off ring, when tis made by you; 
= He values theſe 
3. To appraiſe ; to eſtimate. 

f he be poorer than thy eſtimation, the prieſt 
| ſhall value him. Leviticus, Xxvii 8. 
W 4. To be worth; to he equal in worth to, 

J The peace between the French and us not 2. 1urs 
The colt that did-conciude it. Shak, Henry VIII. 
. To take account of. | 

if a man bc in ſicknefs, the time will ſeem 
longer without a clock than with ; for the mind 
| doth value every moment. * FBacen, 
6. Toreckon at, with reſpe& to number or 

power, | | 

The queen is valued thitty thouſand ſtrong : 

Her faction will he fall as ſtrong as ours. Shak, 
7. To conſider with reſpect to importance; 

to hold important. . 

II be king muſt take it ill, 

So flightly valued in his meſſenger, Shah. K. Liar. 

ig to rules of honour or integrity. Clarendon. 
5. To compare with reſpect to price, or ex- 

cellence. 3 | 
bt cannot be valued with the gold of Qphir. 
7 q. To rait 5 3 xxvIii. 16. 

* oe eto eſtimation. This is a ſenſe not 
1 20 3 all things, reſiſting the wiſdom of 

25 f ED by making the poſſeſſor thereof miſer- 
2 ; 1 7 the folly of the moſt fooliſh, by 
| 8 ſucceſs proſperous. Siſney. 

me vaive themſelves to their country by jea- 

—_ 8 f the crown. 22 emple. 

1 Se,» : 
ing ors fl Tees by te 


8 A mind valuing his reputation at the due Price, | © 


Carew's Survey. 


—— —— 


a Pope. | 


| The midmoſt battles haſt'ning up behind. Dryden. 


Neither of them wat:ed their promiſes, accord- | 


VAN. 
VA'LUELE3S, val.d-] 
Being of no value, 
3 A counterfeit | | 
Reſembling majeſty ; which, touch'd 2ad tried, 


Proves valueleſg. Shakeſp. King Fohn. 


Va'LvER, väl-ü-ür. 2. J. (from value.] He 
that values. 


Hammond was no valler of trifles. 
VALVE, valy'. . J. [valva, Lat.] 
1. A folding door. N : 
Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
_ Repals'd, Pope's Oh. 
Opening their valves, ſelf-moy'd on cither fide, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide : | 
When death commands they cloſe, when death 
commands divide. Harte. 
2. Any thing that opens over the month of a 
veſſel. 8 5 
Ttrs air, by the opening of the valve, and forcing 
up of the ſucker, may be driven out. Boylo. 
3. In anatomy.) A kind of membrane, | 
which opens in certain veſſels to admit the 
blood, and ſhuts to prevent. its regreſs. 
The arteries, with a contractile force, drive the 
blood ſtill forward; it being hindered from going | 
backward by the valves of the heart. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
| VA/LVULE, val-vQl. z. /. (valuule, Fr.] A 
ſmall valve. 
VamP, vamp'. n. /. The upper leather of a 
OC.  Ainſavorth. 
To VAMP, vamp'. v. a. [This is ſuppoſed 
probably enough by inner to be derived 
from avant, Fr. before ; and to mean, lay- 


Is. adj. {from value.] 


Fall. | 


i: 


VAN. . 
Vaxx, vin. n. / [vaenc, Dut.) A plate hung 
on a pin to turn with the wind, | 
A man ſhe would ſpell backward - 
If tall, a lance ill-headed; 
If ſpeaking, why a vane blown with all winds. 

| Sap. 
VA“ GUARD, van'-gard. x. /. [avant garde, 
Fr.] The front, or firſt line of the army. 
The king's van gur maintained fight againſt 
the whole power of the enemies. Bacon. 
The martial Idomen, who bravely ſtood before 
In vant-guzrd of his troops, and marcht, for ſtrength 
a ſavage bore, _ Chapmen, 

Vanguard to right and left the front unfold. 
e 8 Milton. 
VANILLA, va-nil/-la, . /. [ vanille, Fr.] A 
plant. The fruit of thoſe plants is uſed 
to ſcent chocolate. | Miller. 
Waet mixed with vanilliot, or ſpices, chocolate 
acquires the good and bad qualities of aromatic 
oils. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To Va'xISH, vän'-Ish. v. x. {vane/co, Lats 
evanouir, Fr.] 

t. To loſe perceptible exiftence. | 
High honour is not only' gotten and born by 
pain and davger, but muſt be nurſed by the like, 
or elſe vaniſbeth as ſoon as it appears to the world. 
| Sidney, 

While fancy brings the vaviſb'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 
2. To paſs away from the fight; to diſap- 
pear, Ts | NI 
Whither are they veni/b'd ? 


Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporaalall : 


ing on a new outfide.] To piece an old 
thing with ſome new part. 
| „ Oo WH 
To vamp a body with a dangerous phyſick, 
That 's ſure of death without. $Sh44/þ. Curiclanus. 
This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan, 
| „ en). 
I had never much hopes of your vam i play. 
ä . Sgblt. 
V4A'MPER, vamp'-ur. 2. J. [from vamp.] One 
who pieces out an old thing with ſome- 
thing new. Be, 
Van, vav. n. /. from avant, Fr.] 
1. The front of an army; the firft line. 
Before each van prick forth the airy knights. 


'  % 


% 
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— — — 


Miiton. 
ö The foe he had ſurvey'd, 
Arrang'd, as t' him they did appcar, - 
With van, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 


Fan to van the foremoit ſquadrons meet, 


2. Lan, Fr. vannus, Lat.] Any thing fpread | 
* wide by which a wind is raifed ; a fan. 


! The other token of their ignorance of 4he ſea | 


was an car; they call it a corn van. 


3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 
5 His ſaii-broad van, 0 
He ſpreads for flight, and in the ſurging ſinoke 
{ Up-hited ſpurns the ground. Mi. con Parad. Left. | 
| A fiery globe | 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, | 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft | 
From his uneaſy ſtation, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air. 
Milton, 


; 


His diſabled wing unſtrung: 
He wheePd in air, and ſtretch'd his vans in vain ; 
His vans no longer could his flight ſuſtain; Dryden. 
The vanes are broad on one fide, and narrower | 
on the other; both which miniſter to the progreſ- 
five motion of the bird. | Derham. | 
To VAN, van. v. a. (from vannus, Lat. van- 
ner, Fr.] To fan; to winnow, Not in uſe. 
Ihe corn which in vanning licth loweſt is che 
belt. . Bacon. 
Va'xvcougikER, van'-kar-yer. n. /. [avant- 


Broome on the Odiſſey. 


* 


courier, Fr.] A harbinger; a preeurſor. 


Melted as breath into the wind. Shakefp. 
Now I have taken heart, thou v2ni/beft, Shak, 
He cut the cleaving ſky, 
And in a moment vaniſb d from her eye. 

5 ; Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. To paſs away; to be loſt. 
All theſe delights will v. Milton, 
That ſpirit of religion and ſeriouſneſs, by which 
we had diſtinguiſhed. ourſelves, vaniſbed all at 
once, and a fpirit of "infidelity and prophaneneſs 
ſtarted up. Atterbury, 


| VANITY, van'-it-y. 1. /. [vanitas, Lat. vanite, 


Pr.] | 
1. Emptineſs; uncertainty ; manity, 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. - 
2. Fruitlefs defire ; fruitleſs endeavour, 
LYanity polleſfeth many, who are deſirous to 
know the certainty of things to come. Sidney, 
| : | Thy pride, 
And wang ring vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewarning. Millon. 
3. Trifling labour. 7” — — 
To uſe long diſcourſę againſt thoſe things which 
are both againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might rightlx 
be judged a varity in the anſwerer not much in- 
ſerior to that of the inventor. . | 
| | Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, 
4. Falſehood ; untruth. 
lere 1 may well ſhew the vanity of that which 
is reported in the ſtory of Walſingham. 
WS Sir F. Davies. 
5. Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit; idle ſnew; 
unſubſtantial enjoyment; petty object of 
ide. Pn, | . | 
Pf ere it not ſtrange if God ſhould have made 
ſuch ſtore of glorious creatures on earth, and leave 


cel. 


them all to be conſumed in ſeculat vanity, allow- 


ing none but the baſer ſort to be employed in his 

omni / gy 7 OO 

LO I maſt | 

Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of mine art, Shakeſp. Tempeſl. 
Caſt not her ſerious wit on idle things 

Make her iree will ſla ve to vanity, Davies. 
Sin with vanity had fill'd the works of men. | 


Millon. | 


The eldeſt equal the youngeſt m the vanity of 
their dreſs ; and ho other reaſon cap be given of it, 
5 2 2 SEN: but 
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but that they equal, if not ſurpaſs them, in the va- 
nity of their deſires, | - South. 
Think not, when, woman's tranſient breath is 
fled, 5 ; 
That all her o2nitics at onee are dead; 
Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, 
And though ſhe plays no more, o erlooks the cards. 


6. Oftentation ; arrogance. | 
Ihe ground- work thereof is true, however they, 
through vanity, whilſt they would not ſeem to be 
ignorant, do thereupon build many forged hiſtories 
ef their own antiquity. _ + Seger. | 
Whether it were out of the ſame vanity which 
poſſeſſed all thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, 
that Plato alſo publiſhed, not under the right au- 
thors* names, thoſe things which he had read in 
the Scriptures; or fearing the ſeverity of the Areo- 
Pagite, and the example of his maſter Socrates, I 
cannot judge. MRaleigh's Hiſtory of the World. | 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon flight 
grounds: pride operating upon. ſmall oc- 
cahons. 5 | | 
Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
- A pride to hear the conqueſts which you make ? 
1 Th 5 Dryden. 
Tis an old maxim in the ſchools, | 
That vanity 's the food of fools; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condeſcend to take a bit. Swifts Maſcell. 


The corruption of the world indulges women in | 


great vanity ; and mankind ſeem to conſider them | 
in no other view, than as ſo many painted idols, 
that are to allure and gratiſy their paſſions. Zaw. | 
To VA'NQUISH, vank'-wish. v. a. [vaincre, 
| - Fr.] ; | ; = 
1. To conquer; to overcome; to ſubdue. 
| Were*t not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 
The fearful French, whom you late vanguiſbed, 
Should make a ſtart o'er ſeas, and vanquiſs you ? 


5 ; Shakeſp. 
They ſubdued and Sanguiſbed the rebels in all en- 
counters. Clarendon. 


The gods the victor, Cato the vanguiſt d choſe : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chuſe the vanguiſb d, and reſtore him too. Dry. 
2. To confute, CP | 
This bold aſſertion has been fully vanguiſbed in 
a late reply to the biſhop of Meaux's treatiſe. 


Ty. F. Aiterbury. 
VA'NQUISHER, vänk“-wish-ür. 1. /. [from 
vanquiſb.] Conqueror; ſubduer. 1 


He would pawn his fortunes 

To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be call'd your vanguiſber. 

| I ſhall riſe victorious, and ſubdue I 
My wanguiſher ; ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. Mili. 

Troy's vanguiſber, and great Achilles' ſon, . 


Shakeſp. 


A. Phillips. | 


VA'NTAGE, van'-t6dzh. 2. /. [from aduantage.] 
1. Gain; profit. | | 
What great vantage do we get by the trade of a 
." paſtor? o Sidney. 
2. 
ter means of action than another. 
Wich the vamage of mine own excuſe, 
* Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. Shaleſp. 
Hie had them at vantage, being tired and ha- 
raſſed with a long marcg. Bacon. 
The pardoned perſon muſt not think to ſtand 
upon the ſame vantage of ground with the inno- 
ent. ** : | | | South, 
3. Opportunity; convenience. A 
8 OPP Be afful- d, Madam, twill be done 


With his next vantage. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline, 


To VANTAGE, väntédzh. wv. a. [from ad- | 


vantage. ] To profit; Not in uſe, + 
We yet of preſent peril be afraid; 
For needleſs fear did never vantage none. Spenſer. 


* VanrTBRAss, vänt“ bräs. 1. %. [avant bras, | 


. Pope. | 


Superiority ; ſtate in which one hath bet- | 


| 3 Wind ; flatulence. 


v AP 


1'll hide my ſilver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn. Shak. 
Put on vartbraſs, and greves, and gauntlet. Milt. 
VA'PID, vap'-id. adj. {vapidus, Lat.] Dead; 
having the ſpirit evaporated ; ſpiritleſs ; 
maukiſh; flat. : 
Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refuſe ; leſt, too ſoon disjoin'd, 
From ſpritely it to ſharp or vapid change. Phillips, 
The effects of a vapid and viſcous conſtitution 
- of blood, are ſtagnation, acrimony, and putrefac- 
tion. - Arbuthnet. 
Va'eiDNESS, vip'-id-nls. 1. from vapid. 
The ſtate of being ſpiritleſs or maukiſh ; 
maukiſhneſs. e 
VAaroRA'TION, vap-uUr-A-shün. n. f. [vapora- 
"tion, Fr. vaporatio, Lat. from vapour.] The 
act of eſcaping in vapours. ; 
Va'yroRER, va'-pür- ür. », . [from vapour. 
A boaſter ; a braggart. | x 
This ſhews theſe vaporers, to what ſcorn they 
expoſe themſelves. Government of the Tongue. 
VaPoORISH, vi'-pur-lsh. adj. {from wapour.)] 
1. Vaporous; full of vapours. Sy 
It proceeded from the nature of the wapouri/s 
place. | | | 
2. Splenetick ; peeviſh ; humourſome. 
Pallas grew vap'7i/h once and odd; 
She would not do the leaſt right thing. Pope. 
V4/rorOUs, va'-pur-us. adj. [vaporeux, Fr. 
from vapour. ] 
1. Full of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 
The vaporous night approaches. Shakeſp. 


his ſhifting our abode from the warmer and 


more waporous air of the vallies, to the colder and 

more ſubtile air of the hills, is a great benefit to 

the valetudinarian part. 90 Derbam. 
2. Windy; flatulent. : 


food, it endangereth the child to become lunatick. 
Bacon. 


Some more ſubtile corporeal element may ſo 


moiſture, as to form it into round drops. _ 
: 0 More againſt Atheiſm. 
The food which is moſt vaporous and perſprrable, 
15 the moſt eaſily digeſted. Arbuthnot. 
A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of 
an artery, may carry off theſe vaporous ſteams of 
the blood. | TEE Cheyne, 
VA'POUR, va'-pur. . /. [vapeur, Fr. vapor, 
. | | | 
t. Any thing exhalable; any thing that 
mingles with the air. 
| Jove a dreadful ſtorm call'd forth 
Againſt our navy; covered ſhore and all 
With gloomy vapovrs. . 
Va pour, and miſt, and exhalation hot. Milton. 
W hen firſt the ſun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 
lt draws up vepours which obſcure its rays: 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. Pope. 
2. Fume ; ſteam. - c | 
The morning is the beſt, becauſe the imagination 
is not clouded by the vapour of meat. Dryden. 
In diſtilling hot ſpirits, if the head of the {till 
be taken off, the vapour which aſcends out of the 
ſtill will take fire at the flame of à candle, and the 
flame will run along the vapour from the candle 
to the ſtill. | Newton's Opticks. 
For the impoſthume, the vapour of vinegar, and 
any thing which creates a cough, are proper. 
, Arbuthnot on Diet. 


In the Theſſalian witches, and the meetings of 
they tell, of carrying in the air, transforming 


effects of imagination ; for ointments, if laid on 
any thing thick, by ſtopping of the potes, ſhut in 


Fr.] Armour for the arm, 
| | „ 8 ö EDT, 


the 2apours, and ſend them to the head extremely. 


| | | Bacon 5 
8 , 


PP 


f 


Sandys. | 


If the mother eat much beans, or ſuch vaporous | 


equally bear againſt the parts of a little vaporous 


Chapman. 


: 


4 


7. 


| 


N 


| 


p 


witches that have-been recorded, great wonders | 


_ themſelves into other bodies. Theſe fables are the 


VAR 


4. Mental fume ; 
unreal. : | 
Tf his ſorrow bring forth amendm 
the grace of hope, though it be cloud 
a melancholy vapour, that it be no 
even to himſelf, 

5. [In the plural.] Diſeaſes cauſed by flat 
lence, or by diſeaſed nerves; hypochon. 

driacal maladies ; melancholy ; ſpleen ve 
To this we muſt aſcribe the ſpleen, ſo Trace , 
in ſtudious men, as well as the 2, to 58 
the other ſex are ſo often ſubject. Adam. 875 

To VA“ Pov, va“ pür. v. n. (vaporo, Lat. 

1. To paſs in a vapour or fume; to fly off 
evaporations. 9 

\ When thou from this world wilt go, 

The whole world vaforrs in thy breath. Hor, 

2. To emit fumes. | = 

Swift running waters vapour not ſo much 
ſtanding waters. ; 

3. To bully ; to brag. 

Not true! quoth he. Howe'er you va | 
I can what I affirm make appear. | 
Theſe are all the mighty pow'rs 
You vainly boaſt, to cry down ours; 
And what in real value 's wanting, 
Supply with va pouring and ranting. Hui}, 
'That 1 might not be wvapour'd down by inſigni 
ficant teſtimonies, I uſed the name of your ſocicty 
to annihilate all ſuch arguments, Glanvillt, 
Be you to us but kind; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we ſhall find, E. Dorſet's Sim, 

To VA POUR, va-pür. v. a. 
7 er i es or vapour. 

Break off this laſt lamenting kiſs, 
Which ſucks two ſouls, and vpours both away, 


vain imaginatign ; fates 


ent, he heth 
ed Over With 
t diſcernib 
1R Mong 


| a} 
Bacon's Natural H iftery, 


— 


2 Donn, 

He d laugh to ſee one throw his heart awer, 

Another ſighing vapour forth his ſoul, 

A third to melt himſelf in tears. 

Opium loſeth ſome of its poiſonous quality, if 
vapoured out, and mingled with ſpirit of wine, 

| Bam, 

It muſt be holpen by ſomewhat which may fi 

the ſilver, never to be reſtored, or v4$9urcd away, 

when incorporated into ſuch a maſs of gold. Ba, 


VARIABLE, va'-ry-ebl. dj. [ variable, Fr, 
variabilis, Lat.] Changeable ; mutable; 
inconſtant. 

O ſwear not by th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
_ Left that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shak}, 
"Haply countries different, 
With variable objects, ſhall expel 
This ſomething ſettled matter in his heart. S 
By the lively image of other creatures did tio; 
ancients repreſent the variable paſſions of mort:s; 
as by ſerpents were ſignified deceivers. 
| : Raleigh*s Hiftory of the Werll 
His heart I know how varia, and vain, 

' Self-left, Milton's Paradiſe Lil. 

VA'RIABLENESS, vA'-ry-ebl-nis, 2. /. from 

variable] | 

1. Changeableneſs ; mutability. 

You are not ſolicitous about the variablers 5 
the weather, or the change of ſeaſons, Adm. 

2. Levity; inconſtancy. 1 

Cenſurers ſabje& themſelves to the charge d 
wariablen;ſs in judgment. | Clarif 

VA'RIABLY, vi-ry-6b-1F. adj. (from wariable, 
Changeably ; mutably ; inconſtantly ; t. 
certainly. a 

VA'RIANCE, va Y -Ens. 2. /. [from var. Di. 
cord; diſagreement ; diſſention. 

am come to ſet a man at variance againſt fu 
father. Mattors 


A cauſe of law, by violent courſe, yy 


Was, from a variance, now a war begome. #47 


Zet not any one doctrine of the goſpe at ** 
ane with others, which are all admirab-j rn 
20005 | 5 * 


Fludiiry, 


'To effuſe, or 


Ben Fenſen, | 


VAR 


ghe runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen: 


ne kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
2 . , are her feet and eyes f Pope. 
If che learned would not ſometimes ſubmit to 
"ih ignorant; the old to the weakneſſes of the 
young 5 ; 
ueriance in the world. 

| 8 | Many bleed, 
i By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man. 


Sroift, 


Thomſon. | 


"Who are they that ſet the firſt and ſecond ar- 
ticles at variance with each other; when for four- 
teen centuries, and more, they have agreed moſt 
amicably together? Vaterland. 
VYAarla'TION, va-rya/-shin. 1. /. [varzatio, 
Lat. variation, Fr. | N 
, Change; mutation; difference from itſelf. 
After much variation of opinions, the priſoner 
was acquitted of treaſon, but by moſt voices found 


guilty of felony. - Hayward. 


The operation of agents will eaſily admit of in- 


tention and remiſſion ; but the eſſences of things 
are conceived not capable of any ſuch variation. 


Locke, 


The fame of our writers is confined to theſe 
two iflands; and it is hard it ſhould be limited 
in time as much as place, by the perpetual war ia- 
tions of our ſpeech. Swift. 

There is but one common matter, which is di- 
verſiſied by accidents; and the ſame numerical 
quantity, by vorialions of texture, may conſtitute 

| ſucceflively all kinds of body. Bentley, 
. Difference; change from one to another. 
In ſome other places are more females born than 


there would be nothing but everlaſting | 


| 


1. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to an- 


VAR 


The ſhells are filled with a white ſpar, which | 
Variegates and adds to the beauty of the ſtone. | 


Woodward on Foffils. 
They had fountains of varizgated marble in 
their rooms, | Arbutbnot. 


Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow ; 
"Tis to the changes half the charms we owe: 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirers take, 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 


VARIEGA'TION, va-rye-ga-shun. 2. ſ. [from 
vartiegate-) Diverſity of colours. 

Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, ſome- | 
what impoveriſhed with very fine ſand ; elſe they 
will ſoon loſe their variegations. Evelyn's Kalend. 

VaR1'tTyY, vari -e-ty. 2. /. [varicte, Fr, varie- 
tas, Lat.] N | 


other; intermixture of one thing with 
another. | 
All forts are here that all th' earth yields; 
Variety without end. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Varicty is nothing elſe but a continued novelty. 
| South 
If the ſun's light conſiſted of but one ſort of 
rays, there would be but one colour in the whole 
world, nor would it be poſſible to produce any new 


colour by reflections or refractions; and by con- 


ſequence that the variety of colours depends upon 
the compolition of light. Newton's Optics. 

2. One thing of many by which variety is 
made. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 


The incloſed warmth which the earth hath in ö 


itſelf, ſtirred up by the heat of the ſun, aſſiſteth 
nature in the ſpeedier procreation of thoſe varietie 


WK males; which, upon this variation of proportion, 
Lrecommend to the curious. . 
| 5 , Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
hach ſea had its peculiar ſhells, and the ſame 
© wariation of ſoils; this tract affording ſuch a ter- 
reſtrial matter as is proper for the formation of 
one ſort of- ſhell-fiſh ; that of another. 
| Mood ward's Natural Hiſtory. 
z. Succeſſive change. 
: Sir Walter Blunt, 
Stain'd with the variation of each ſoil 
2twixt that Holmedon and this ſeat of ours. 
%ss Shakeſp, 
z. Un grammar.) Change of termination of 
NOUNS, 

The rules of grammar, and uſeful examples of 
the variation of words, and the peculiar form of 
ſpeech, are oiten appointed to be repeated, 

VF | Watts on the Mind, 


5, Change in natural phenomenons. 

The duke ran a long courle of calm proſperity, 
without any viſible eclipſe or wane in himſelf, 
amidit divers variations in others. | 
5 Motton s Life of Buckingham. 

; 6: ... | 


| & 8 
He obfer ved the variation of our Engliſh from 


the, original, and made an intire tranſlation of che 
whole for his private uſe. | Fell, 
It we admit a variation from the ſtate of his 


creation, that variation muſt be neceſlarily after 


a eternal duration, and therefore within the com- 
paſs of time. SE Hale. 
may ſeem ſometimes to have varied from his 

ſenſe; but the greateſt variations may be fairly 
deduced from him. Dryden. 


7. Variation of the compaſs ; deviation of the 
Magnetics needle from an exact parallel 


mith the meridian. | 
| VAaicous, va-Try-kùs. ad 5 at 
| 2A SICOUS, val ry-kus, adj [waricoſus, Lat.] 
Diteaſed with dilatation. + | ; 
f ed inſtances of one vein only being va- 
, Which may be deſtroyed by tying it above 
nad below the dilatation. GFR Sharpe. 
7. VARIEGAT E, va-ry&gat. v. a. [Wa- 
Sete ſchool Lat.] To. dixerfify; to 
Lua dißcrent colours. 


$ 


4 


| 5. Many and different kinds. 


| VARIOUS, vi'-ryas. adj. [varius, Lat.) 


fore they are very various and doubtful, Locle. 
3. Unlike each other. 1 | 
He in deriſion ſets 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, | 
Jo raſe quite out their native language. Milton. | 


| 1 Hiſtory of 4he World. 
3. Difference; diſſimilitude. 8 
There is a variety in the tempers of good men, 
with relation to the different impreſſions they re- 
ccive from different objects of charity. F. Atterb, 
4. Variation; deviation; change from a 
former ſtate. I 

It were a great vanity to reject thoſe reaſons 
drawn from the nature of things, or to go about to 
anſwer thoſe reaſons by ſuppuſitions of a wariety 

in things, from what they now appear. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


He now only wants more time to do that va- 
rity of good which his ſoul thirſts after. Lato. 


I. Different; ſeveral; manifold. 
Then were they known to men by warious names, 
And various idols, through the heathen world. 


Milton. g 
2. Changeable; uncertain; unfixed; unlike 


Hel; -- | | 
The names of mixed modes want ſtandards in 
nature, whereby to adjuſt their ſignification; there- 


Sn many and ſo various laws are given. Milton. 
Vaſt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, 


Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Drayton. 


Varicus of temper, as of face or frame, 


Each individual: his great end the ſame. Pope. 
4. Variegated ; diverſified. 
Herbs ſudden flower'd, | 
Opening their various colours. Milton. 


VasIOUSLX, va“ ryùs-Iy. adv. [from various.) 
In a various manner. 


Having been variouſly toſſed by fortune, directed | 


his courſe to a ſafe harbour. Bacon. 
Various objects ſrom the ſenſe, 
Variouſty repreſenting. Milton. 


Thoſe various ſquadrons, varionſiy deſign'd; 


Each veſſel freighted with a ſeveral load ; 


VAR 


Each ſquadron waiting for a ſeveral wind; 
All find but one, to burn them in the road. Dryd. 
Different aliments, while they repair the fluids 
and ſolids, act varionſly upon them according to 
their different natures. Arbuthnot. 
FA RIX, va'-riks. n. /. Latin; varice, Fr.] 
A dilatation of the vein. | 
In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices 
or dilatations of the veins, the varix can only be 


aſſiſted by the bandage. Sharpe. 
VARL ET, var -t. 2. [varlet, old French, 


now wvazet.] | 
1. Anciently a ſervant or footman. | 
Such lords ill example do give, 
Where warlets and drabs ſo may live. Tuff. Hub, 
| They ſpy'd 
A. varlet running towards them haſtily. Spenſer. 
2. A ſcoundrel;-a raſcal. This word has 
deviated frofn its original meaning, as fur 
I am the verieſt varlet that ever chew'd. 
 Shakeſp, Henry IV. 
Where didſt thou leave theſe warlets ? Shakeſp. 
Thou, varlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour ; 
Thou milk'ſt his ewes, and often twice an hour. 
| 5 i Dryden. 
When the Roman legions were in a diſpoſition to 
mutiny, an impudent varlet, who was a private 
centinel, reſolvedto try the power of his eloquence, 
Addiſon, 


Rabble ; crowd; populace. 
Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry 


* 


VA'RNISH, va'r-nish. 2. ſ. [vernis, Fr. ver- 
„ 5 
1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or othe 
bodies, to make them ſhine. 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And fet a double varniſs on the ſame. Shateſp. 
The fame of Cicero had not borne her age ſo 
well, if it had not been joined with ſome vanity. 
Like unto varniſb, that makes ceilings not only 
ſhine, but laſt. Bacon. 
This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years. Pope, 
2, Cover; palliation. | 


To VA'RNnISH, var-nish. v. a. [verniſſer, 

wvernir,*Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To cover with ſomething ſhining. 

n O vanity! 

To ſet a pearl in ſteel fo meaaly varniſo d. Sidney. 
Clamber not you up to the caſements, 

Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 

To gaze on Chriſtian fools with garniſb d faces. 

Shakeſp. 


ſomething ornamental. | 
' Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites; 


Young people are uſed to arniſb over their non- 
performanee and forbearance of good actions by a 


Men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions in fa- 


beauty, or varniſb over and cover their deformity.' 
Lockt's Works, 


torick. 8 


- 


They varniſh all their errors, and ſecure. 75 


Cato's voice was ne er employ d 
To clear the guilty, and to varnifb crimes. Adi. 


- crimes! ; 


1, One whole trade is to varniſh. 


4 » 


VA'RLETRY, va r-I&t-trp. 7. /. {from varlet.] 


2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with . 


Or cloſe ambition varniſb d o'er with zeal. Milton. 


pretence unto humility, Fell. 
His manly heart was ſtill above 
Diſſembled hate, or varniſb'd love. Dryden. 


ſhion, and then ſcek arguments to make good: their 
3. To palliate; to hide with colour of rhe- - 
The ills they act, and all the world endure. Deab. 


Speak the plain truth, and varniſb not your 
„ e 
VA'aNISHER, var nish- ùr. ./. [fromwarm.] * 
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"VarveLs, vi'r-vlz, 1. fe. Lvervelles, 


To VARY, va“ ry. v. a. [varior, Lat. varier, 


. — 


2. To be unlike each other. 


4. To deviate; to depart. 


6. To difagree; to be at variance. 


Pax, va“ F. n. /. [from the verb.] Change; 


VAS 


An oil obtained of common oil may probably | 
de of good uſe to ſurgeons and varniHlers. 
| 2. A diſguiſer; an adorner. 


Beyle. 


Modeſt dulneſs lurks in thonght's diſguiſe; 
Thou varniſber of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe. 
Pope. 

Fr.] 
Silver rings about the leg of a hawk, on 
which the owner's name is engraved. Dic. 


1 
x. To change; to make unlike itſelf. 
# Let your ceaſeleſs change ; 
Vary to our great Creator ſtill new praiſe. Millon. 
2. To change to fomething elſe, 
Gods, that never change their ſtate, 
Vary oft their love and hate. Waller. 
The maſter*s hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, the features of the face, 
May, with a free and bolder ſtroke, expreſs 
A vary'd poſture, or a flatt'ring dreſs. Deabam. 
_  Weate to war; the cuſtoms, according tothe time 


nnd country where the ſcene of action lies. Dryd. 


25 He varies ev'ry ſhape with eaſe, | 
And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe. Pepe. 
To make of different kinds. 


3, b 

to the different affairs of the world; and varied 
their inclinations, according to the variety of ac- 

tions to be performed. Brown. 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate. : 

| God hath here 

Vary'd his bounty ſo with new delights. . Milton. 
To Vary, va ry. v. . | 


1. To be changeable; to appear in different 


forms. | 
Darkling ſtands | | | 
The varying ſhore o*th* world. Sal. Ant. and Clerp. | 
Thoſe who made laws, had their minds poliſhed 
above the vulgar: and yet unaccountably the pub- 
lic conſtitutions of nations »ary. Collier un Pride. 
3. To alter; to become unlike itſelf, 

He had a ſtrange interchanging of large and un- 
expected pardons, with ſeveral executions; which 
could not be imputed to any inconſtaney, but to 
a principle he had ſet ants himſelf, that he world 
vary, and try both ways in turn. Bacon. 

So varied he, acd of his tortuous train 
EurPd many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

That each from other differs, firſt confeſs ; | 

Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs. Pope. 


| 


The crime confiſts in violating the law, and 
varying from the right rule of reaſon. Loc le. 
3, To ſucceed each other. 5 
While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breaſt, and vary in her face. Aduiſ. Cato. 


In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they vary, 
And vary thus in judgment of her ſeat ; 
For fome her chair up to the brain do carry, 
Some fink it down into the ſtomach's heat. Dev. 


Wilkthe falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings? Pope. 
alteration.. Not in uſe. | | 

_ Suchfmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſſion ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 

Wich every gale and vzry of their maſters. - Sh. 


| 


Va'scvrLar, vas“-kü-Er. adj. [from vaſeulum, | 
Lat.] Confifting of veſſels ; full of veffels. | © > 

_ _ Thodghoef, were little to his ampler heart. 50%. 

2. Viciouſly great; enormouſly extenſive or 


Nutrition of the ſolids is performed by the cir- 
calating liquid in the ſmalleſt vaſcalar Tolids. 


e eee 


vascutyrszouvs, vis-kü-Hf Ar- üs. adj. 


lu ſeulum and fero, Lat.] Such plants as | 
| have, belides the common calyx, a pecu- 


God hath divided the genius of men according | 


1 


. thoſe vat numbers of men, every day levied. Claren. 
That is an ample and capacious mind, which 


a monopetalous flower, either uniform or 
difform. 2 | uincy. 
VAS E, vi's. 2. . (vaſe, Fr. vaſa, Lat.] 
1. A veſſel; generally a veſſel rather for ſho 
than uſe. : 
The toilet ſtands unveil'd, 
Each filver vaſe in myſtick order laid. Pope. 


2. It is uſed for a ſolid piece of ornamental 
marble. 855 i 
VA'SSAL, vas'-sal. u. /. (vaſſal, Fr. vaſſallo, 
Ital.) 
1. One who holds of a ſuperior lord. 
Every petty prince, «fel to the emperor, can 
coin what money he pleaſeth. Swift's View of Trel. 
The weſſals are invited to bring in their com- 
plaints to the viceroy, who impriſons and chaſtiſes 
their maſters. : Addiſon. 
2. A ſubject; a dependant. 


— 


ol his diſcipline, that hath at her ſide a vgſſal, 
whom Satan hath made his vicegerent, to croſs 
whatſoever the faithful thould do, Huoker, 

Such as they thought fit for labour, they re- 
ceived as vaſſals; but imparted not the benefit of 
laws, but every one made his will a law unto his 
own vaſſal. Spenſer's Slate of Ireland. 

The common people were free ſubjects to the 
king, not flaves and vaſ/als to their pretended 

lords. T7 Davies. 

The mind hath not reaſon to remember, that 
paſſions ought to be her 4ſals, not her maſters. 

x : Raleigh. 

FVaſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 


divided into cells; and theſe have always | 


She cannot content the lord with performance | 


U 
- 8s bore: the ſkip aloft her fiery bound, 


About whom ruſht the billowes, blacke and 50, 


Cha m 


They view'd the vaſt unmeaſurable abyſs Mil 


Others with vat Typhean rage, more fel 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the ale 
In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild uptoar 


Milton, 


Vasr, vast'. n. /. [vaſtum, Lat.] An empty 


waſte. | 
They ſhook hands, as over a va 
braced, as from the ends of oppoſed winds, Shal 
Through the v of heav'n it founded. Mili 
The wat'ry 2%, 
| Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt. Pits, 
VASTA'T1ON, vas-ti-shan, n. FS. (roaftatiy 
5 V 5 7 
from v, Lat.] Waſte ; depopulation, 
This wild-fire made the ſaddeſt waftation;, in 
the many fatal outrages which theſe cager cog 
tentions occaſion. Decay of 2 
Vas ri'birv, vas-tid'-It-F, x. / [vaſtitas, 'T 
from v.] Wideneſs; immenſity. A har. 
barous word. | 
Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's va/tidity. Shaleſs, 
Va'sTLy, vast'-ly. adv. {from va] Greatly: 
to a great degree. 2 
Holland's refolvingupon its own defence, with. 
out our {hare in the war, would I:ave us to enjoy 
the trade of the world, and thereby grow vaſt 
both in ſtrength and treaſures, Tomtls 
They may, and do vaſtly differ in their mars 
ners, inſtitutions, cuſtoms ; but yet all of then 
agree in having ſome deity to worſhip. Millin, 


and em. 


- 


Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penane. a 
As all his æ % eagerly deſir d: 
With mind averſe, he rather underwent 
His people's will, than gave his own conſent. Dry. 

He ſubjugated a king, and called him his aff. 
| Beaker. 


3. A ſervant ; one who acts by the will of 
another. 
Jam his fortune's 
The greatneſs he has got. Sat. Ant, 
4. A flave; a low wretch. 
' ., - Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain, © 
O vafſul / milcreant ! | Bbateſp. King Lear. 
VASSALLAGE, vas'-$Al-ledzbh n. J. [vaſſlage, 
Fr. from ne.] The ſtate of a vallal; 
tenure at will; ſervitude ; ſlavery ; de- 
"Penance. | 
| e renounc'd the vaſſalage ; 
Of Rome again. Sperſer, 
All my pow'rs do their beſtowing loſe, 
Like vaſ/ulave at unawares encount ring 
The eye of majeſty. Sbg. Troilus and Creſfſida. 
They would have brought the Achæans from 
the condition of followers and dependents unto 
mere vaſſalage. Rateigh. 
Let us not then purſue, 
By force impottible, by leave obtain'd 
Unaceeptable, though in heav'n our ſtate 
Of ſplendid vaſſalage. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
| ; Curs'd vaſſilage, 
Firſt idoliz'd till love's hot fire be o'er, | 
Then flaves to thoſe who courted us before. Dryd. 
VAST, vast'. adj: [waſte, Fr. vaſtus, Lat. 


Fog 


veſſel, and 1 ſend him 
and Cleopatra. 


1. Large; great. 
- What the parliament meant to attempt with 


takes in va and fubltme ideas without pain. Waits. 
His open ſtores, 


capacious. e 

The vicious language is v and gaping, ſwell- 
ing and irregular; when it contends to be high, 
full of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs. 


Milton. 
* 


It is va/jtly the concern of government, ani 
themſelves too, whether they be morally gord or 
bad. . . South, 
| VA'STNEeS, vast“ nis. u. J. [from voft.] Im- 
menſity; enormous greatneſs, 

Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, vpheay'd 

His ven. Milton's Paradiſ: La. 

She by the rocks compell'd to ſtay behind, 
Is by the*vaftneſs of her bulk confin'd. Wally, 
When compare this little performance wich 
the vajineſs of my ſubject, methinks I have brought 
but a cockle-{hell of water from the occan. Clare, 
Arioſto obſer ved not moderation in the 2 
of his draught. | Viria. 
Hence we may difeover the cauſe of the 27 
of the ocean. B 
Va'srTr, vast'-y. adj. {from vat.] Large; 
enormouſly great. | 
[ can call ſpirits from the v deep. Shak f) 
"Var, vat”. u. /. (wat, Dut. fax, Sax.) A veſid 
in which liquors are kept in the 1mmatin? 

ſtate. - 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyen, _ 
In thy cats our cares be drown'd. Slateſh 
Let him produce bis ve and tubs, in oppor 
tion to heaps of arms and ſtandurds. Adiiſu. 


„ 
cnlitts 


Wouldſt thou thy vats with gen'rous juice ſhoud 
| | froth, . 2 
Reſpe& my orchats. Phillign 


Varies, vat -Y-sid. n. , [vates and cady 
Lat.] A murderer of poets. 
The caitiff vaticide conceiv'd a prayer. Pe. 
To VATI CIS ATE, vü-tls-sy nat v. u. vn. 
cinor, Lat.] To propheſy ; to pradtiſe pit: 
diction. bs | 
he moſt admired of all prophane prophet, 
whoſe predictions have been {o much cried up, 
did vaticinite here. . 
Va'vasouR, vi'-vi-shr.n , ſuavaſſerr, Fr. 
One who himfelf holding of a ſpend 
lord, has others holding under him. 
Names have beentaken of civil honours, #5 11 
knight, valvaſor, or vav.;for, ſquire. oY 
'VA'vpeviL, ve-di-vil z. / { vaude ville, Fl. 
A ſong common among the vuigar, and ſung 


about the ſtreets, Trevoux. A ballad; # 


: kar veſſel to contain the ſeed, ſometimes | 


Ben | Fonſon, 


; 


1 


trivial ſtrain. VAULT, 


; 9 cM 
* 


FAULT, At. . % [woulte, Fr. volta, Ital. 
voluia, low | en x] | | 
inued arch. : 

1. 4 Og” O, you are men of ſtone ! 

| | your tongues and eyes, I 'd uſe them fo 

6 ſhould crack. Sha. Xing Lear, 
The word ſignifies an orb or ſphere. And this 

ſhews us both the form of the Moſaical abyſs, 

which was included within this vault; and the 

form of the habitable èarth, which was the out- 


abyſs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
cellar. | 1 | 
1. 4 Creep into the kill- hole. 
—He will ſeck there; neither preſs, well, vault, 
put he hath an abſtract for theremembrance of. Shak. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 


15 left this vault to brag of. Shateſp. 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies | 
To baniſh rats that haunt our vault. Swift, 


3. A cave; a cavern. : 
The filent vaw7s of death, unknown to light, 
= And hell irſelf, lie naked to his fight. Sandys. 
. A repoſitory for the dead. ] Rn 
„ Shall I not be ſtifled in the vault, 

To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 

| in? | | Shale ſp. 
To VAULT, vat. v. a. [Vater, Fr. from the 

noun.] 
. To arch; to ſhape to a vault. 
Hath nature given them eyes ö 

To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 

Of ſea and land, which can diſtinguiſn 'twixr 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
4 Shakeſp. Cymoeline. | 
2. To cover with an arch. | | 


To VAUNT, vi'nt. v. a. [vanter, 


To-VAUNT, vant. v. 7, 
ward ſurface of this vault, or the cover of the. To play the braggart; to talk with oſten- 


their vaunting in wiſdom reproved with diſgrace, 


2. I icarcely know in what ſenſe Dryden has 


Vauxr, va'nt. 7. /. [from the verb.] Brag ; 


V AW 


; Fr.] To | 
boaſt ; to diſplay with oftentation. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets? verfe ſo much doth vaunt, 


v E E 


preſent and ready attendance of the wayved, 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 


U'szaTy, t'-ber-ty. 1. ſ. (ubertas, Lat.] Abun- 


dance; fruitfulneſs. 


And hath for twelve huge labours high extoll'd, | UB1ca'TION, U-bi-kà'-shän. 2 2. J [from ub;, 


So many furizs and ſharp hits did haunt. Spenſer. 
Not any damſel which her vauntetb moſt 

In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken twine, Spenſer. 
My vanquiſher, ſpoil'd of his vaunted ſpoil. Milt. 


tation ; to make vain ſhow; to boaſt. 
You ſay, you are a better ſoldier; 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true. Shat. 


o 


The illuſions of magick were put down, and 


Wiſdom, xvii. 7. 
So fpake ch' apoſtate angel, though in pain; 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep deſpair, Milt. 
Pride, which prompts a man to vaurt and over- 
value what he is, does incline him to diſvalue what 
he has. Gover:.ment of the Tongue 


uſed this word, unleſs it be miſwritten fo 

vaults. | * 
Tis he: I feel him now in ev'ry part; 

Like a new world he vaurts about my heart. Dryd. 


boaſt ; vain oftentation. | 
Sir John Ferrot bent his courſe not to that 
point, but rather quite contrary, in ſcorn, and in 


vain vauni of his own counſels. Spenſer, | 
. Him I ſeduc'd 
With other promiſes and other o2unts. Milton. 


Such v aunt as his who can with patience read, 


Of fiery darts in flamingvollies flew ; | 
| And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire. Milton. 
J VAULT, vat. v. 2. {voliiger, Fr. volteg- 
= giare, Ital.] | $ x 1 
1. To leap; to jump. 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itſelf, 
And falls on th' other. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me, 
Know ing that thou would'ſt have me drown'd on 


age Md 


ſhore. Shateſp. 
He is vaulting variable ramps, | 
In your deſpite, upon your purſe. Shake. 


with my armour on, I ſhould quickly leap into a 
wile. : 5 Shakeſp. 
Leaning on his lance; he vaulted on a tree. Dryd. 
If a man ſhould leap a garret, or val down | 
the monument, would he leave the memory of a 
hero behind him ? Collier on Duelling. 
Lucan veulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat 
and intrepidity of youth, Aqddiſon. 
2. To play the tumbler, or poſture- maſter. 
Vaurr, vat. x. / {from the verb.] A leap; 
Ss ajump. . | 
W V4aULTAGE, vi'-tidzh. u. {. [from wvault.] 
Arched cellar. Not in uſe. 
He el call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock 
| _ In ſecond accent to his ordnance, Shat. Henry V. 
| VAULTED, va'-tid, adj. {from vault.Arched; 
| concave, 2 | f 
Reſlore the lock! the cries, and all around 
Reſtore the lock! the varied roofs rebound. Pope. 
Va'vLtes, va-tur. 1. from vault.] A 
leaper ; a jumper; a tumbler. - | | 
Va'uity, va'-ty. adj. from vault.] Arched ; 
concave. A bad word. < ; 
I will kiſs thy deteſtable bones, 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring theſe fin gers with thy houſehold worms. 
I'll fay that's not the lark, whoſe notes do 45 


If I could win a lady by vazltirg into my ſaddle 


In heat of action {lain, he ſcorns to fall, 
But ſtill maintains the war, and fights at all. Granv. 
VauxT, vant. 2. /. [from avant, Fr.] The 
firſt part. Not uſed. | 
Our play 


Leap o'er the vaunt and firſtlings. Shateſp. 


waunt.] Boaſter ; braggart; man given to 
vain oſtentation. N 
Some fcign 


5 Spenſer. 
Tongue-valiant hero! vaunter of thy might! 
In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight. Dryd. 


Va'UNTFUL, va'nt-ful. adj. [(vaunt and full.] 

Boaſtful; oſtentatious. | | 

W hiles all the heavens on lower creatures ſmil'd, 
Young Clarion, with vaun!ful luſtihed, 

After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare. Spenſer. 

VAa'UNTINGLY,va nt-Ing-ly.adv.[from vaunt- 

ing.] Boaſtfully ; oſtentatiouſſrr. 

| heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 

That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. Shak. 


VA'UNTMURE, vd'nt-mür. . /. [avant mur, Fr.] 
A falſe wall; a work raiſed before the main 
wall. 6 VVV 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he 
pierced with one ſtonc, and cut, as even as a thread, 


two | wAunlMures. 


mures, in the end by force obtained the ſame; and 
ſo policiſed of the place, deſperately kept it till 
greater help came running in; who, with won- 
derful expedition, clapt up a ſtrong covering be- 
twixt the wall and the vanmure. Knolles, 


VAa/WARD;, va-ward. x, ,. [van and avard.] 
Forepart. Obſolete. | OS 
Since we have the vawward of the day, 
| Marcius, 3 
Their bands i' th' vazverd are the Antiates 

| Of their beſt truſt. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 

He deſired nothing more than to have conſirmed 


VA“ UNTER, va'nt-ür. 2. / {vanteur, Fr. from | 


To menage ſteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. | 


My love {hall hear the muſick of my hounds, Shak. | 


UBrETY, u-bi-6-t3, 


Who thus deſcribes his hero when he's dead? _| Could 


ö 


. Camden s Remains. | 
This warlike captain daily attempting the van- 


Lat.] Local re- 
lation; whereneſs. A ſcholaſtick term. 
Relations, wb:cations, duration, the vulgar plu- 
loſophy admits to be ſomething; and yet to en- 
quire in what pluce they are, were groſs. Glan. 


UBLQUIFARY, U-blik'-wy-ter-y. adj, [from 


ubique, Lat.) Exiſting every where. 
For wealth and an rb/quitary commerce, none 
can exceed her. Honwel, 


UB1!QUITARY, ü-bik-wy-tér-F. 2. from 


ubique, Lat.] One that exiſts every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which ſaith, by the 
ſame reaſon that an angel might be in two places, 
he might be in-as many as you will? See now, 
either Xavier is every where, or elſe the carcaſe 
of a friar is more ſubtle than the nature of an 
angel. To conclude, either Aquinas is falſe, or 
the Papiſts vb:iquituries. Hull. 


UBrqQuiTyY, U-bik'-wit-F. n. /. [from ubigue, 


Lat.] Omniprelence; exiſtence at the ſame 
time in all places. : 
In the one there is attributed to God death, 
whereo! divine nature is not capable; in the other, 
ubiquity unto man, which human nature agmitteth 
not. Hooker, 
- Pem ſhe hight, 
A ſolemn wight, 
As you ſhould meet 
In any ſtreet 
In that «b/quity. Ben TFonſon, 
menſe, the »biquity of which they could thruſt 
into a corner of their cloſet ? South. 


U'DDER, füd--dür. . / [uven, Sax. ader, Dut.] 


uber, Lat.] The breaſt or dugs of a cow, 
or other large animal. | 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground, Shakeſp. 
Sithence the cow En, | 

Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk; the ſhe-goat, 

Not without pain, dragg'd her diſtended udder. 

| | Prior. 
U'DDERED, bd'-dard. adj. [from udder.] Fur- 
niſhed with udders. | 1 
Marian ſoft could ſtroke the udder'd cow. Gay. 


VAL, vel. 2. /, [veel a calf, weeler, Ve/ler, 
to bring forth a calf, old French; vitellus, 
Lat.] Thefleſh of a calf killed for the table. 
Wouldſt thou with mighty beef augment thy 
- meal; ON | 
Seck Leadenhall; St. James's ſends thee veal. Gay. 


VE'/CT1ON, vek'-$hin. 

VecTiTaA'TION, obketh-t3-ohtn, © n. J. 

l vechio, vectito, Lat.] The act of carrying, 

or being carried. 85 | 
Enervated lords are ſofrly lolling in their cha- 


the antients. ; Arbuthnot. 

Ve/cTuRE, vek'-tshar. . J. Lvectura, Lat.] 
Sarge. | 

Three things one nation ſelleth unto another; 

the commodity as nature yieldeth it, the manu- 

facture, and the ve&ure or carriage. Bacon'# EF. 


| To VEER, VET. v. % [Lvirer, Fr.] To turn 


about. | ; 
Nigh river's mouth, where wine | 
Peers oft, as oft he ſteers and ſhifts her ſail. Milt. 
I a wild uncertainty prevail, DN 
And turn your veering heart with ev'ry gale ; 
. Youloſe the fruit of all your former care, 
have no taſte of the noiſy prai 50% 
Of giddy crowds, as changeable as winds; 
Servants to change, and blowing withthe tide 
Of ſola ſucceſs; but veering wich its ebd. Dryg.- 


For the ſad pruſpect of a juſt deſpair, Rgemmn. 
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VEG 


A-head the miſter pilot ſteers, 
And as he leads, the following navy veers. Dryd. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation given to 
change, when they have a ſovereign that is prone 
to fall in with all the turns and veerings of the 
people. | Adiifon's Freeholder. 

The wind veered about to north-weſt. Derbam. 

ToVEtR, ver. v. a. 1 
1. To let out. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and vcer out all ſail; ſo to 
take it in and contract it, is of no lefs praiſe when 
the argument doth aſk it. Ben Jonſon. 

2. To turn; to change. 
1 ſee the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I mean my weary courſe to bend; 

Feer the main-ſheet, and bear up with the land. 
KS | | Spenſer. 

Sailing farther, it veers its lily to the welt, and 
regardeth that quarter wherein the land is nearer. 
or greater. | Beroun. 

 VEGETABI'LITY, vedzh-E-ta-bll-It-F. 1. /. 
from. vegetable.] Vegetable nature; the 
quality of growth without ſenſation. 

The coagulating ſpirits of ſalts, and lapidifical 
Juice of the ſea, entering the parts of the plant, 
overcome its vegetability, and convert it unto a 
lapideous ſubſtance. | Brown. 


VE'GETABLE, vedzh'-E-tebl. 2. ,. [ vegeta- 
bilis, ſchool Lat. vegetable, Fr.] Any thing 
that has growth without ſenſation, as plants. 

Vegetables are organized bodies conſiſting of va- 


k. 


rious parts, containing veſlels furniſhed with dif- 


ferent juices; and taking in nouriſhment from 


= uſually by means of a root fixed to the 


earth, or to ſome other body, as in the generality | 
of plants; ſometimes by means of . pores diſtri- 
buted over the whole ſurface, as in ſub-marine 
plants, | Hill's Materia Medica, 
Let brutes, ani vegetables that cannot think, 
So far as drought and nature urges, drink. Wall. 


There are ſeveral kinds of creatures in the | 


world, and degrees of dignity amongſt them; fome 
being more excellent than others, animate more 
than inanimate, ſenſitives more than vegetables, 
and men more than brutes. Wilkins. 


In vegetables it is the ſhape, and in bodies not 


propagated by feed it is the colour, we moſt fix on. | 
| & © Locke. 
Other animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, 
which have within themſelves the principle of 
another ſort of life and growth, and of various 
yꝓroductions of leaves, flowers and fruit, ſuch as 
we ſee in plants, herbs, trees. | 
VE'GETABLE, vedzh'-E-tEbl. adj. [wegetabilis, 
„„ . . 
1. Belonging to a plant. 
The vegetable world, each plant and tree, | 
From the fair cedar on the craggy brow, 
To creeping moſs. - FFF 
Both mechaniſms are equally curious, from one 
uniform juice to extract all the variety of vegetable 


Juices; or from ſuch variety of food to make | 

| Hvid very near uniform to the blood of an animal. } . 
J Arbutbnot on Aliments. | 

2. Having the nature of plants. | 1 


Amidſt them ſtood the tree of life, 

High eminent, blooming ambroſial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Milton: Paradiſe Left. 
That vegetative terreſtrial hath been ever the 

ſtanding fund, out of which is derived the matter 

of all animal and vegetable, bodies. „ 
ä Moodtoard's Natural Hiſtory. ' 
T0 VS OR TAT E, vedzh'-C-tat. v. 1. [wegeto, 

Lat.] To grow as plants; to ſhoot out; 

to grow without ſenſation. 


1. Having the quality of growing without life. 


Watts. | 


I! his pure cauſe would kindle my rapt ſpirits 


VEH. 


See dying vegetables life ſuſtain; 
See life diſſolving vegetate again. Pope's Ef. on Man. 
VEGET4A'T10N, vedzh-&-tä-shün. u. /. [from 
vegeto, Lat.] 
1. The power of producing the growth of 
plants. 

The exterior ſurface conſiſted of a terreſtrial 
matter proper for the nouriſhment of plants, be- 
ing little entangled with mere mineral matter, 
that was unfit for vegetation. Moodæt· ard. 

The ſun, deep- darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, ſets the ſteaming power i 
At large. Thom ſon' s Spring. 

Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And vegetation paints the plain. Anonymous, 
2. The power of growth without ſenſation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of crea- 
tures endued with fenſe, yet exceed them in the 
faculty of vegetation and of fertility. | Hooker. 

Theſe puliations I attribute to a plaſtick nature, 
or vital principle, as the vegetation of plants muſt 
alſo be, | | ; Ray. 

VE/GETATIVE, ve4;h'-E&ta-tiv. adj. [vegetatf, 
Fr. from wegetate.] | 


Creatures vegetative and growing have their ſeeds 

in themſelves, Naleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
2. Having the power to produce growth in 

plants. | | 

Il) be nature of plants doth conſiſt in having a 
vegetotive ſoul, by which they receive nouriſhment 

- and growth, and are enabled to multiply their 
SA. Wilkins. 
Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties 

and virtues of the field. 


ing growth. 


gorous ; active; fpritely. 1 
The ſoul was vegete, quick and lively; full of 
the youthfulneſs and ſpritelineſs of youth. South. 
The faculties in age muſt be leſs wegete and 


nimble than in youth. Wallis. 


{ 


Nor tent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ſtalke of hir vegetive life. 
VEIGETIVE, vedzh'-e-tiv. a. from the ad- 
jective.] A vegetable. | 

Hence wegctives receive their fragrant birth, 
And clothe the naked boſom of the earth. Sandys. 
The tree ſtill panted in th' uafiniſh'd part, 
Not wholly vegetive; and heav'd her heart. Dryd. 


Vs HEMENCE, ve'-heE-mens. { 
VE HEMENCY, ve'-h&-men-sy. 
Univerſal hubbub wild, 


1. Violence; force. 

Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 
Aſſaults his car with loudeſt vehemence. 
2+ Ardour; mental violence ; fervour. 

Think ye are men; deem it not impoſſible for 
you to err: ſift impartially your own hearts, whe- 
ther it be force of reaſon, or vchemency of affection, 


mentia, Lat. 


which hath bred, and ſtill doch feed theſe opini- \ : 


ons in you. 


Es Hooker. 
The beſt perſuaſions | | 


— 


_ Th' occaſion ſhall inſtruct you. Sha. Henry VIII. 
Would it apply well to the vehemence of your 
affection, that I ſhould win what you would en- 
joy? | | | Shakeſp. 
Ihe extremity of the condition produced ſome 
earneſtneſs and vebemercy of expreſſion more than | 
ordinary. Clarendon. 


Rai. water may be endued with ſome wegeta- To ſuch a flame of facred vebemence, 
img or prolifick virtue, derived frora ſome faline | That dumb thiags would be mov'd to fympathize., 
or dleoſe particles. of EE a A e | Milton. 
As long as the ſeeds remained lodged in a na- He hurries on his action with variety of events, 
tiiral ſcal, they would ſoon And ends it in leſs compaſs thantwo months. This 


\ 


vegelale, and ſend forth 
4 new ſt ol trees, 25 
o , 


** 


Bt oume on the Odyſſey. | 


"VE'GETATIVENESS, vedzh-e-ta-tiv-nts-n-{-j-3.—Fhat by means of which any thing is con- 


[from vegetative.) The quality of produc- | 


Teer. 


* þ [oel 


Milton. | 


Fail not to uſe; and with what webemency | 


— 


VEGE TE, ve-dzhe't. adj, {wegetus, Lat.] Vi- 


VE GETIVE, vedzh'-etiv. adj. {from wegeto, | 
Lat.]Vegetable; having the nature of plants. 


1. A cover to conceal the face. 


1 


| 


| 


vebemence of his is moll ſuitable to my temper. Dry. 


b 


VEHICLE, ve-hikl. n. J. ſoebiculum, 


When through the phraſe we plainly fee the ſale, 


r 


Marcus is over-warm; his for . 
Have ſo much earneſtneſs and 8 Fn 
[ hear him with a-ſecret kind of horrgy, 
And tremble at his vebemerce of temper ; A:d 
VE'HEMENT, v#-he-ment. 4%. fee. 

Fr. wehemens, Lat.] og 
1. Violent; forcible. 

A ſtrong imagination hath more force 


light and ſubtile motions, than upon i 


ment or ponderous. ra 
Sold will endure a vebement fire for a long 4; 
without any change. f ie, 
Crew. 


2. Ardent; eager; fervent. 
By their element inſtigation, 
In this juſt ſuit come I to move your grace, Fat 
EM I find "> 
In all things elſe delight indeed; but ſuch 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change 
Nor wehement deſire, Milion's Paradif. 7 1＋ 
VE REMENTLY, ve-h&-ment-ly. adv. from 
, N m 
wvehement.] 
1. Forcibly. | 
2, Pathetically ; urgently, 

The Chriſtian religion inculcates kindneſ; more 
vehemently, and forhids malice and hatred more 
ſtrictly, than any religion did before. Tillaſmn, 

: : LRES Lat.] 
1. That in which any thing is carried. 
Evil ſpirits might very properly appear in chi 
cles of flame, to terrify and | urprize. Add, Guard, 
2. That part of a medicine which ſerves t9 
make the principal ingredient potablt. 
That the meat deſcends by one paſſage; the 
driak, or moiſtening viele, by another, 152 po- 
pular tenet. Brown, 
veves..' 

The gaiety of « diverting word ſerves as a 2). 

cle to convey the force and meaning of a thing, 
| 3 L' Efirauge, 
To VEII, val. v. u. [velo, Lat. See Val. 
I. To cover with a veil, or any thing which | 
conceals the face. | | 
Her face was v. il d; yet, to my fancied ſight, 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs in her perſon ſhin'd. 

F718 - Min. 

It became the Jewiſh faſhion, when they went 
to pray, to geil their heads and faces. Bijl. 

2. To cover; to inveſt. 
| FR deſcry, 
From vonder blazing cloud that veils the hill, 
One of the heav'nly hoſt, Milla, 
3. To hide; to conceal. 
Ot darkneſs viſible fo much be lent, 
As half to ſhew, half ve the deep intent. Poſte 


Veil, vil. u. , (velum, Lat.] 


To feed his fiery luſtful eye, 
He ſnatch'd the ve that hung her face before. S 


The Paphianqueen from that fierce battle borne, 4. T. 
With gored hand, and vi fo rudely torn, | 
Like terror did among the immortals breed. Mall. 4 

The famous painter could allow no place the 


For private forrow in a prince's face : 

Vet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 

He caſt a veil upon ſuppoſed grief. Waller, 
As v:ils tranſparent cover, but not hide, 

dach metaphors appear when right apply d. 


diſpenſ⸗ 
$ 8 Grum vill. 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her veil, and frees from ſenfe of ſhame- 


Truth with ſuch obvious meanings will 


2. A cover; a diſguiſe, | 
I will pluck the borrowed wil of modeſty oy 
the ſo ſeemiag Mrs. Page; divulge Page n 
for a ſecure and wilful Acteon. S444. Merry H. Pa 
Knock on my heart; for thou hail ill to 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; * 
And thro' the vcil of words thou view f 25 wry 
mind, . : The 


1. Hollow ; cavity. 


| Down to the veint of earth. 


dein 


. 
The natured man expoſes thoſe failings in 
human nature, * 


zin towards the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it, till at laſt 
they all form. three large veins; the cava 
deſeendens, which brings the blood back 
from all the parts above the heart; the 
ava aſcendens, which brings the blood from 
all the parts below the heart; and the porta, 
which carries the blood to the liver. The 


| "coats of the veins are the ſame with thoſe 
ok the arteries, only the muſcular coat is 


25 thin in all the veins as it is in the capil- 
fary arteries; the preſſure of the blood 


inſt the ſides of the veins being leſs than 
mat againſt the ſides of the arteries. In the 
veins there is no pulſe, becauſe the blood 
is thrown into them with a continued | 
ſtream, and becauſe” it moves from a nar- 


row channel to a wider. The capillary 
veins unite with one another, as the capil- 


lary arteries. In all the veins perpendi- | 


cular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of the 


uterus and of the porta, are ſmall mem- 
branes or valves; lik: ſo many half thim- 
bles ſtuck to the fides of the veins, with 


their mouths towards the heart. In the | 


motion of the blood towards the heart, they 


| freely told you all the wealth I had _ | 
Run in my vein,; | was a gentleman, #Shakeſp. 
. . Horror chill | 

Ran through his veins, and all. his joints relax'd, 


Found where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let the glaſs of the. priſms be free from weins, 
and their fides. be accurately plane, and well 


| poliſhed, without thofe numberleſs waves or curls, 


which uſually arife ſrom ſand-holes. Newt. Opt. 
v Courſe of metal in the mine. 


There is a vein for the ſilver. Job, xxviii. I. 


Part hidden vein; digg'd up, nor hath this earth | 
Milton. | 


Entrails unlike, of.mineral and ſtone. 
It is in men as in ſoils, where ſometimes there 


hee : Swift's Thoughts. 
„ Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 


Invoke the muſes, and improve my vein. Waller. | 


the compaſs of our genius, and according to our 


clination is predominant. 


ts, but likewiſe their veins and times. 
fe | Wotton's Architefur e. 
b. Humour; temper. 

II put your grace in mind 
Of what you 3 Lars, „ — 
Lam got in the giving vein to-day. Sal. R. III. 
Certainly he that hath a ſatirical vein, as he 


maketh others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need to 
| be afraid of others. 4 4 Bacon. 


They among themſelves in pleaſant vein 
rome © Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſt thou m earneſt or in jeſting veia? Dryd. 

„ ſtruck the uſurer upon the right 
Ver. U. N* XXIII. 


» 


| 82 vein of gold which the owner knows not of. 


We ought to attempt no more than what is in 


p ! Dryden. 
. Favourable moment; time when any in- 


Artizans have not only their growths and per- 


IG. 


! 


hich the other would caſt a weil | 

over | 5 Sk | Addiſen. | 
IN, n. a. . [Lveine, Fr. ve na, Lat.) 

| Me veins are only a continuation of the 

"" extreme capillary arteries refleted back | 


— 


N 


— — 


F 
1 


j 


| 


* LEftrange. | 
* # 


* 


Milton. | 


VEL 


7. Continued diſpoſition. 

The vein I have had of running into ſpecula- 
tions of this kind, upon a greater ſcene of trade, 
has coſt me this preſent ſervice. Temple. 

8. Current ; continued production. 

He can open a vein of true and noble thinking. 


; . . Swift. 
9. Strain; quality. 
My uſual vein. Oldham. 


Io. Streak; variegation : as, the veins of the 
marble. | 


3 a 
1 5 : 8 5 adj. ¶veineux, Fr. from vein.] 
1. Full of veins. | 

2. Streaked ; variegated. . 

The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs, and many of them are very 
finely vei ned. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

Effulgent, hence the veiny marble ſhines. Thom. 

VELLE ITY, vyel-lC-It-y, u. /. [velleite, Fr. 
velleitas, from velle, Lat.] 

Velleity is the ſchool- term uſed to ſignify the 
loweſt degree of deſire. | | Locke. 

The wiſhing of a thing 1s not properly the wil- 

ling of it; but it is that which is called by the 
ſchools an imperfect velleity, and imports no more 
than an idle, unoperative complacency in, and 
deſire of the end, without any conſideration of the 
means. Seęutb. 
To VE LLICATE, vél“-ly-käàt. v. a. CL vellico, 
Lat.] To twitch; to pluck; to act b 
ſtimulation. | 


Thoſe ſmells are all ſtrong, and do pull and vel- 


cate the ſenſe, Bacon. 


Convulſions ariſing from ſomething wellicating | 


4 


a nerve in its extremity, are not very dangerous. 
,  Arbuthnot. 


VELL1 CATION, v6l-ly-kY-shin. n. ſ. ¶vellica- 
tio, Lat.] Twitching; ſtimulation, 


All purges have a kind of twitching and velli- 
cation, beſides the griping, which cometh of wind. 
Bacon. 


tion impreſt upon the nerves, elſe the ſenſation of 
heat will not be produced. 4 
VE/LLUM, vel'-lum. 2. /. [velin, Fr. velamen, 
Lat. rather vitulinum, low Lat.] The ſkin 
of a calf dreſſed for the writer. | 


The ſkull was very thin, yielding to the leaſt | 


preſſure of my finger, as a piece of vellum. Wiſeman. 


ViLo'ciTY, ve-los'-It-y. n. . {welocite, Fr. 


velocitas, Lat.] Speed; ſwiftneſs ; quick 
motion 5 2 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 


greater or leſs than they are now, at the ſame diſ- 


tances from the ſun; or had their diſtances from 
the ſun, or the quantity of the ſun's matter, and 
 -. conſequently his attractive power, been greater or 
leſs than they are now, with the ſame velecities, 


they would not have revolved in concentric circles, 


but moved in hyperbolas, or parabolas, or in ellip- | 
ſes, very eccentric. Bentley's Sermons, 
VEe/LVET, vel-vit. 2. ,. [veluts, Ital. willus, 
Lat. velours, Fr.] Silk with a ſhort fur or 
pile upon it. | „ 
Clad in white velvet all their troop, they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 
The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of 
bodies, as of velvet, watered ſilk, we think proba- 
bly.is nothing bur the different refraction of their 
inſenſible parts. a 
VE'LVET, vEl-vit. adj» | 
x. Made of velvet. fx | 
This was moulded on a porringer, ” 
A velvet diſh. * Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrex. | 


2. Soft; delicate. . 


Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unſeen, gan paſſage find.  Shateſp. 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak ſt a teſtamenc 
As wordlings do, giving thy ſum of more 


To that whach had too much. Then being alone, 


* % 


| . ' . | . e . : 
There muſt be a particular motion and vellica- 


I atts on the Mind. 


Locle. 


7, VENE'ER, fi 


% 


VEN 


Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
Tis right, quoth he: thus miſery do part 
The flux of company.  Shakeſpe 
Such bleſſings nature pour, 
O' er- ſtock'd mankind enjoy but half her ſtores; 
In diſtant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, hh 
She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her velvet green. 
| Young. 
To VELVET, vel-vit. v. 2. To paint velvet. 
Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic wa- 
ter, is the paleſt green that is, but good to wr 
upon black in any drapery. Peacham on Dranving, 
Ve'LURE, ve-ldr. u. /. {velours, Fr.] Velvet. 
An old word. , | 


— 


His horſe with one girt, ſix times pieced, and a 


woman's crupper of yelure, pieced with packthread. 

| _ e N Sbaleſp. 

Th ps ve-nel. adj. [venal, Fr. venalis, 
. | 

1. Mercenary; proſtitute. 3 

This verſe be thine, my friend, nor thou refuſe 

This, from no veral or ungrateful muſe. Pope. 

2. [From vein.] Contained in the veins. A 

technical word. | 

It is unreaſonable to affirm, that the cool vena! 

blood ſhould be heated ſo high in the interval of 

two pulſes. ' x : . Ray. 

VENA'LITY, ve-nal-it-F. x, ſ. [venalite, Fre 

from venal.] Mercenarineſs ; proſtitution. 

'VENA'TICK, ve-nat'-Ik. adj. [wenaticus, Lat.] 


VENA TION, ve-na'-shün. n./. L venatio, Lat.] 
The act or practice of hunting. 5 


Lat.] To fell; to offer to ſale, + 
le had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which 
not having the occaſion he expected to vend, and 
make uſe of, lay by him. | Boyle. 
VENnDE'E, ven-de. 2. / [from vend.] One 
to whom any thing is ſold. . 
If a vicar ſows his glebe, or if he ſells his corn, 
and the vendee cuts it, he muſt pay the tithes to 
the parſon. 8 
Ve'NDER, vend'-ur, 2. J. [vendeur, Fr. from 
vend.] A ſeller. i 
Where the conſumption of commodity is, the 
venders ſcat themſelves. Graunts 
Thoſe make the moſt noiſe who have the leaſt 
to ſell, which is very obſervable in the venders of 
card- matches. Addiſon, 


Saleable ; marketable. 
Silence only is commendable 
In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 
| , > Sbakeſp. 
This fo profitable and vendible a merchandize 
riſeth not to a proportionable enhancement with 
other leſs beneficial commodities. Carex, 
The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the ob- 
taining a quantity of ſuch a metal as may be ven- 
dille under ſuch a determinate name, has neither 
the deſign nor ſkill to make nice feparations of 
the heterogeneous bodies. | oyle, 
VE'XDIBLENESS, vend'-ibl-nls. . . [fro 
.vendible.} The ſtate of being faleable. 
VE'NDIBLY, vend'-Ib-ly, adv. [from vendible, ] 
In a faleable manner. 8 
VENDITA'TION, vèn-dy-tä-shün, 2. J ven · 
ditatio, from vendito, Lat.] Boaſtful diſplay. 
Some, by a cunning proteſlation againſt all read- 
ing, and venditation of their own naturals, think to 
divert the ſagacity of their readers from themſelves, 
and cool the fcent of their own fox-like thefts; 
when yet they are ſo rank as a man may find whole 
pages together uſurped from one author. B. Fonſon, 
VENDI'TION, vén-dish-un. 2. ( vendition, 
Fr. venditio, Lat.] Sale; the a@of ſelling. 
n-ne'r. v. a. {among cabinet 
makers.] To make a kind of marquetry 
Ss Fas MEIN. „ 


1 mae hora Gag r . 
T 


Uſed in hunting. pf 


* 8 8 


The manner of their venation we ſhall find to be 
other ways than by ſawing away of trees. Brocu ng. 
To VEND, vend'. v. a. [ vendre, Fr. vendo, 


2 


1 


VE NDIBLE, vend'-Ibl. adj. Ivendibilis, Lat. 


4 
r 
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Venn uous, ven-üm-üs. adj, [from wenin, 


Ik his wenenation ſhoots from the eye; and this 


: 


PF N 


VEN 
or inlaid work, whereby ſeveral thin ſlices ' 
of fine woods of different ſorts are faſt- 


ened or glued on a ground of ſome com- 
mon wood. g Bailey. 


VEe'NEFICE, ven-. fis. u. ſ. Ivenęſcium, Lat. 
The practice of poiſoning, 
VERETI“cIAL, vén-E-flsh“-EI. adj. [from vene- 
Jicium, Lat.] Acting by poiſon ; bewitching, 
The magical virtues of miſſelto, and conceived 
efficacy unto yeneficial intentions, ſeemetha Pagan 
relique derived from the ancient Druides, 
| ons . Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
VExnxrFIciousLyY, vén-E-fish-às-Iy. adv. 
N weneficium, Lat.] By poiſon or witch- 
Cratt. | 
Leſt witches ſhould draw or prick their names 
therein, and veneficiouſly miſchief their perſons, 
they broke the ſhell. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Fr.] Poiſonous. 
better, venomous. 
Ihe barbarians ſaw the ⁊enemous beaſt hang on 
his hand, 5 At, xxviil. 4 
To VENENATE, ve-ne'-nit. v. a. [veneno, 
Lat.] To poiſon; to infect with poiſon. 
Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo 
energic as to venenate the entire maſs of blood in 
An inſtant. , Harvey. 
By giving this in fevers after calcination, where- 
by the venenate parts are carried off. ¶ oodꝛv. on Foſſils. 


PVENENA“Tiox, v&-n&-ni'-shtin. 2. J. 
wenenate.} Poiſon; venom. 


Commonly, though not 


: way-a bafiliſk may impoifon. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
VENE NE, vé-né'n. 
VenENO'SE, ve-n&-nd's. 


Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to difincar- 
cerate venene bodies, or to attract or evacate them 
e. SRD | Harvey. 
Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which 
he comprehends all preternatural and morboſe tu- 
mours of plants, demonſtrates that all ſuch tu- 
mours, where any inſects are found, are raiſed up 
by ſome venenoſe liquor, which, together with their 
eggs, ſuch inſets ſhed upon the leaves. Kay. 


VE'NERABLE, ven'-er-&bl. adj. [venerable, 
Fr. venerabilis, Lat.] To be regarded 
with awe; to be treated with reverence. 

4s by the miniſtry of ſaints, it pleaſed God 
there to ſhew ſome rare effect of his power; or in 
regard of death, which thoſe ſaints have ſuffered 
for the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt, did thereby 
make the places where they died venerable. Huoler. 
To make the paſſage eaſy, ſafe, and plain, 
That leads us to this venerable wall. Fairfax, 
Fe lamps of heav'n! he ſaid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable ſky ! 
Inviolable pow*rs, ador'd with dread, - 
Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden's ZEneid. 
V E/NERABLY, Ven'-Er-Cb-l1F. adv. {from wene- | 


EPL 


PEI" SOR 


— 


: 


rable.] In a manner that excites reverence, | 


Ihe Palatine, proud Rome's imperial ſeat, 
An awful pile! ſtands wenerably great: 
- Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Adliſ. 
20 VE/NERATE, ven'-er-at. v. 4. -[venerer, 
Fr. veneror, Lat.] To reverence; to treat 
with veneration ; to regard with awe. 
When baſeneſs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perſon's ſake: _ 
I ke ſhrine is that which thou doſt wenerate, _ 
And not the beaſt that bears it on its back. Herbert. 
The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeiſance made, 
And ſeem'd to venerate the ſacred ſhade, Dryden, 


". "us 
N . chat he teaches, and prefer it to all other 


Learning. 5 . Clariſſa. 
Even the peaſant dares theſe rights to 3 


4 


x 
— 


4 


(from 


from venenum, Lat.] Poiſonous; venemous. | 


| To VENGE, yendzh'. v. a. venger, Fr.] To 


| 


ood clergyman muſt love and venerate the | 


VEN 


' VenerA TION, vin-tr-Y-sh\n. n. f. [vencra- | 

4 

| awful reſpect. | | 
Theology is the comprehenſion of all other 


knowledge, directed to its true end, 1. e. the ho- 


neſs of mankind. f Locke. 

We find a ſecret awe and veneratioa for one who 
moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious courſe , 
of virtue. ; All ſon. 


 VENERA'TOR, vén“-Er-A-tür. 1. /. [fro 
rale.] Reverencer. | 

If the ſtate of things, as they now apptar, in- | 

volve a repugnancy to an eternal exiſtence, the ar- 
guments muſt be conclufive to thoſe great priefts 


and vᷣenerators of nature. 


VExe'REAL, veE-ne-ryel. adj. [venereus, Lat. 
1. Relating to love. 
| Theſe are no venereal ſigns; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my 
Then ſwoln with pride, into the ſnare I fell, 
Ol fair fallacious looks, venereul trains, | 
 Soften'd with pleaſure and voluptuous life. Milton. | 
They are awerſe to venereal pleaſure, Addiſon. 
Fenereal diſtempers confirmed by frequent re- 
lapſes, where the tranſient ſatisfaction is overba- 
lanced by a fad variety of tragical ſufferings that 
attend it, often produce a downright conſumption + 
of the lungs. Blackmore. 


| | 


| 


chemiſts. | 
Blue vitriol, how ⁊enereul and unſaphiſticated 
ſoever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, 
will not impart its latent colour. Boyle, 


Libidinous ; luſtful. 
The male is leſſer than the female, and very ve- 
ferous, + | Derham. 
VE'NERY, ven-Er-F. u. /. [venerie, from 
ener, Fr.] | . 
1. The ſport of hunting. | 
To the. woods ſhe goes to ſerve her turn, 
And ſeek her ſpouſe, that from her ſtill does fly, 
And follows other game and venery. Spenſer, 
Dieſcribing beaſts of venery, and fiſhes, he hath 
ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conditions thereof, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The Norman demoliſhed many churches and 
\ chapels in New Foreſt, to make it fitter for his 
- » Pleaſure and venery. „„ Hoxvel. 
2. [From Venus.] The pleaſures of the bed. 
Contentment, without the pleaſure of lawful- 
venery, is continence; of unlawful, chaſtity. 
| Grew's Coſmolegia. 
VENESE'CTION, VE-nE-8Ek'-shun. . . [vena 
and ſectio, Lat.] _Blood-letting ; the act 
of opening a vein ; phlebotomy. 
If the inflammation be ſudden, after evacuation 


» 
* 


| 


| © have recourſe to anodynes. Miſeman's Surgery. 
VEe'NEy, ve-ny. u. /. [venez, Fr.] A bout; 
a turn at fencing. | ; 

I bruis'd my {hin with playing at ſword and dag- 

ger, three veneys for a Yilh of ſtewed prunes.Shak. 


* 


avenge ; to puniſh, 
| You are above, 
You juſtices, that-thele our nether crimes 
So ſpeedily can venge. Sbaleſp. 
VE'NGEABLE, vandub' 
Revengeful ; malicious. 
A thrillant dart he threw, e 
Headed with ire and vengeable deſpite. Spenſer. 
VE'NGEANCE, vendzh'-ens, . /. (ven- 
geance, Fr.] „ 
1. Puniſhment 
ment. 5 
The right conceit which they had, that to 
perjury vengeance is due, was not without good 
effect as touching thèir lives, who feared the wil- 


* 


3 penal retribution ; avenge- 


| 


Y Aud learn to venerate himſelf as man, Goldſmith, 
. | " 1 


— 


m vene- | 


Hale. | 


Abl. adj, [from venge.] 


tion, Fr. wenerativ, Lat.] Reverend regard; 


nour and vener ation of the Creator, and the happi- } 


1 


hand: $beb. | 


2. Conſiſting of copper, called wenus by | 


| VENE'REOUS, V6-ne'-rybis. adj. {from wverery.] | 
| 


adj. veneneux Fr. 


by lenient purgatives, or a clyſter and vengſection, 


ö 


' 


| 


Hooker, | 


VEN 


All the ſtor'd wengeances of heaven fi 


On her ingrateful top Shab-ſp, x; 
The ſouls of all that I had CY Lex, 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 


To- morrow's vengeance on the head of Richarg, 
Shak, 


Xi, 20. 
<4 
do not alwarz 


7 Vengeance for 


Let me ſee thy veng-ance on them. Jer. 
Reſolutions of future reforming 
ſatisfy thy juſtice, nor prevent th 


former miſcarriages. King Chart \ 
, 7 . © 4. & 
; Jove's and Latona's fon his wrath expreſs'd I 
In vengeance of his violated prieſt. Drid 85 
The chorus interceded with heaven ſor the i 
nocent, and implored its Vengeance ON the criming 2 
n Addiſon's SpA, 
Round him a crowd of threat'ning furies fn; 
With iaſtruments of Tenreance in their hands. Mo. 
2. It is uſed in familiar language. To gs with 
a vengeance, is to do with vehemence, "hi 
phraſe was formerly ſolemn and dignifi. ? 
evhat a vengeance, emphatically avhat? By 
Lill the day appear, of reſpiration to the juf | 
And vengeance to the wicked. Mit | 
When the fame king adventured to murmir 
the pope could threaten to teach him his Guy, 
with a veng.ance, © Ralick 
Aſmodeus the fiſhy ſume 4 a 
Drove, though enamour'd, from the ſpouſe 
Of Tobit's ſon, and with a vengeance ſent 
From Medea poſt to Egypt, there fait bound, My, : 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly V. 
From me too, as thine enemy? Hudibn, a * 
VE'NGEFUL, vendzh'-ful, adj. {from vcngeantt * 
and full.) Vindictive; revengeful; reti: “. 
butive. 5 
Doe not but Gd —＋ 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire. Mita, T 
Diſſembling for her ſake his riſing cares, 75 
And with wiſe ſilence pond'ring vengefu wars, Prix, p 
| Ve/NIABLE, ve'-nyebl.7 adj. [weniel, Fr. from W 
VE/NIAL, ve&-ayel. . Venia, Lat.] 
r. Pardonable; ſuſceptible of pardon; ex- pe 
cuſable. | 3 
If they do nothing, tis a zenial ſlip. Slate, © wi 
More veniable is a dependence upon potable gc 6 
whereof Paracelſus, who died himſelf at forty: 
ſeven, gloried that he could make other men in- 1 
mortal. Brown's V. ulgar Errium OP+ 
What horrour will invade the mind, not 
When the ſtrict judge, who would be kind N 
Shall have few venial faults to find! Roſrommen, An 
While good men are employed in extirpatiay 4. P. 
mortal ſins, I ſhould rally the world out of i- 85 
decencies and venal tranſgreſſions. 4/0 '«t 
2. Permitted ; allowed. too 
No more of talk where God, or angel-gucl, 3. T. 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us'd | 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake No! 
Rural repaſt; permitting him the while $2 
Venial diſcourſe unblam'd. Milton's Parade. En 
VEe'NIALNESS, ve'-nyel-nls. 2. /. [from vr Wh 
State of being excuſable. -— = The 
Ve/x150nN, ven“-Is-sün. 2. /. [venai/on, Ft. Pri 
Game ; beaſt of chaſe; the fleſh ot dett, . Di 
Chapman writes it as it is ſpoken, venza, | 
| Shall we kill us veni/on ? Wit 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools | L 
- Shou'd have their round haunches gor'd. Si whe 
We have a hot ven] palty to dinner. Saif 4. f. 
| | To our venzon's ſtore | ; 1 
we added wine, till we could wiſh no more. 4% ber 
In the records of Irelaud, no mention 15 7% 2 
of any park, tho' there be vert and nj" — 8. 
this land. Davies . Hiſtiry i 9m op 


He for the feaſt prepar d, 
In equal portions with the ven Har d. 7 
VENOM, ven'-am. . / [ venin, Fr. Pei 
Your eyes, which hitherto have bare 1. 
The fatal balls of murthering baſiliſks: 
The venem of ſuch looks we fairly hope * 1 
Bert 


| ful violation of oaths, * 


- 
C 


Have loſt their quality. Sbate}pe 


| 


vEN 
Beware of yonder dog; 
he fawns, 12 1 1 when he 777 
; will rankle to the death. Shot. N. III. 
17 5 ieh tree, the monſler of the wood, 
O'crſhading all that under him would grow, 
He ſheds his venom on the plants below. Dryden. 
Ty VENOM, ven -um. v. a. To infect with 
venom ; to poiſon; to envenom. 
VENOMOUS» ven'-tm-us, adj, (from venom.) | 


Lock, when 


hy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous tO thy eyes. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
3, Malignant; miſchievous... 
A poſterity not unlike their majority of miſ⸗ 
chie vous progenitors; a venomous and deſtructive 
Brown. 


TY | 
Pq bis kallity was broached by Cochleus, a veno- 
nous writer; one careleſs of truth or falſehood. 


5 Addiſon, 
v6n'-am-us-1y. adv. 


[from 


1 
| VENOMOUSLY, Vc iſchi 
3s | Poiſonouſly ; miſchievouſly; 


venomous. 


ignantly. | | 
m_— His unkindneſs, 
That ſtripp'd her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſnalties; —theſe things ſting him 
o venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. | Shaleſp. King Lear 
His praiſe of foes is venomouſiy nice; 
go touch'd, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 
vrvonousxEss, ven“ -um-Us-nis. 2. /7 [from 
F nomous.) Poiſonouſneſs; malignity. 
VENT, vent“. 7. / [ fente, Fr.] | 
1. A ſmall aperture; a hole; a ſpiracle; 
| paſſage at which any thing is let out. 
; On her breaſt 


4 


1, Poiſonous - : 


VE -- N 


Hunger broke ſtone wallsz that the gods ſent not 


Corn for the rich men only: with theſe ſhreds 
They vented their complainings. Shak. Coriolanus. 

When men are young, and have little elſe to do, 
they might vent the overilowings of their fancy 
that way. | Denham. 

Lab'ring ſtill, with endleſs diſcontent, 
The queen of heav'n did thus her fury vent. Dryd. 
3. To utter; to report. 
Had it been vented and impoſed in ſome of the 
moſt learned ages, it might then, with ſome pre- 
rence of reaſon, have been ſaid to be the invention 
of ſome crafty ſtateſman. Stephens, 
4. To emit ; to pour out. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or, whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
Pl tell thee thou doſt evil. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
5. To publiſh, 
Their ſectators did greatly enrich their inven- 
tions, by ⁊enting the ſtolen treaſures of divine let- 
ters, altered by profane additions, and diſguiſed 
by poetical converſions. Raleigh. 
6. To ell; to let go to ſale. . 

This profitable merchandize not riſing to a pro- 
portional enhancement with other leſs beneficial 
commodities, they impute to the owners not vent- 
ing and venturing the ſame. Carey. 

Therefore did thoſe nations vent ſuch ſpice, 
ſweet gums and pearls, as their own countries 
yielded, Raleigh. 

To VENT, vent'. v. . To ſnuff: as, he venteth 
in the air.. 4 Spenſer. 

VE'NTAIL, ven'-tal. 1. . (from vantail, Pr.] 
That part of the helmet made to lift up. 

VENTA NNA, ven-tan'-na. 2. /. [Span. A 


VEN. 


3. Refrigeration, | 
Procute the blood a free courſe, sentation and 
tranſpiration by ſuitable and ecphractic purges. 
| | Horuy. 
VeNnTILA'TOR, ven'-tþ-14-thr. ». / [from ven- 
tilate.] An inſtrument contrived by Dr. Hale 
to ſupply cloſe places with freſh air. 
VENTRICLE, ven'-trikl. 2. /. [ventricule, Fr. 
Ventriculus, Lat.] 
1. The ſtomach. 
Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart 
beats, and ray ventricle digeſts what : in it. Hale, 


ticularly thoſe of the heart. 
Know'ſt thou how blood, which to the heart 
doth flow, | 
Doth from one ventricle to the other go Donne. 
The heart being a muſcular part, the ſides are 
compoſed of two orders of fibres running ſpirally 
from baſe to top, contrarily one to the other; and 
ſo being drawn or contracted, conſtringe the ver- 
tricles, and ſtrongly force out the blood. Ray. 
The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circu- 
lation through the lungs, being brought back into 
the left ventricle of the heart, is drove again by the 
heart into the aorta, through the whole arterial 
ſyſtem. Arbutbnot. 
VENTRILOQUIST, ven-tril'-16-kwlist. 2. / 
ventrilogue, Fr. venter and loguor, Lat.] 
One who ſpeaks in ſuch a manner as that 
the ſound ſeems to iſſue from his belly. 
VE'NTURE, ven'-tshar. u. ſ. lavanture, Fr.] 
1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance and 


danger. 
6 When he-reads 


2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, par- - 


here is 2 vent of blood, and ſomething blown; 

The like is on her arm. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleop.“ 

| They at once their reeds 

Pat forth, and to a narrow vent apply'd 

With niceſt touch. Milton"s Paradiſe Loft. 

Have near the bung-hole a little vent-hole ſtop- 
ped with a ſpile. Mortimer*s Huſbandry. 
carce any countries that are much annoyed 
with earthquakes, that have not one of theſe fiery 
vents, diſgorging hat fire whereby it gains an exit. 
| Fl Woedward. 
To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of | 
opening a vent; or, if you take out the vent, ſtay 
not to put it in. ; Swift. 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 

And all the furies iſſued at the vent. Pope. 
2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to publick notice. 

It failed by late ſetting out, and ſome contra- 
riety of weather, whereby the particular deſign 
took went before hand. 1 Wotton. 
3. The act of opening. RA 

| Ihe farmer's cades mature, 

Now call for vent; his lands exhauſt, permit 

T'-indulge a-while. Phillips. 
4. Emiſſion 3 paſſage. DE | 
| The ſmother'd fondneſs burns within him, 
When moſt it ſwells and labours for a vent, 

The ſenſe of honour and defire of fame, 
| Drivethe big paſſion back into his heart. Add. Cato. 
J. Diſcharge ; means of diſcharge. | 
Had; like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the went of words. Milton. 
Land-floods are a great improvement of land, | 
| Where a vent can be had. Mortimer's Huſoandry. 
b. Vente, Pr. venditio, Lat.] Sale. 
For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for 
Engliſh cloths would hereby be open in all times 
of War. ES. | | Heyward, 
- By this war there is no vent for any commodity | 
t of wool, _ Temple, Miſcellany. 
He drew off a thoufand copies of a treatiſe, which 


> | 


exceed the vent of that number. Pope's Letters. | 


0 VENT, vent“. v. 4. {wenter, Fr. from the 
noun ; fuentare, Ital.] 8 


| 


» Jo let out at a ſmall aperture. 5 


| 


To let out; to give way to. 


* 


not one in threeſcore can underſtand, can hardly | 


window, 

255 What after paſs'd 
Was far from the ventanna, where I ſate; 

But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryd. 

VE'NTER, ven ter. u. . [Lat.] 

I. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied 
to the head, breaſt and abdomen, which 
are called by anatomiſts the three ventzers. 

2. Womb; mother. | 

A has iſſue B a ſon, and C a daughter, by one 
Tenter 5 and D a ſon by another wenter. If B 
purchaſes in fee, and dies without iſſue, it ſhall 
deſcend to the ſiſter, and not to the brother of the 
half blood 7 Hale. 

VE'NTiDUCT, ven'-ty-dukt. u. {. [wentus and 
ductus, Lat.] A paſlage for the wind. 

. Having been informed of divers wentiducts, I 
wiſh I had had the good fortune, when I was at 
Rome, to take notice of theſe organs. Boyle. 

To VE'NTILA'TE, ven'-ty-lat. v. a. [ventilo, 
11 

1. To fan with wind. 

In cloſe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn'd 
up, and obſtructed from being ventilated by the 
winds. | | | Harvey. 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, lett- 
ing down tubes, and ſinking new ſhafts, give free 
paſſage to the air, which wentilates and cools the 
mines, Woozward. 

2. To winnow; to fan. | 


3. To examine; to diſcuſs, 


Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial 
proceſs in right of that party, ſo far perempted, 
but that the ſame may be begun again, and ventil- 
lated de novo. Ayli pe. 

VENTILA'TION, vèn-ty-là“-shün. 1. /. [venti- 
latio, Lat. from ventilate.] | 
1. The act of fanning; the ſtate of beingfanned. 


The ſoil, worn with too frequent culture, muſt 


lie fallow, till it has recruited its exhauſted ſalts, 


and again euriched itſelf by the ventil/ations of the 


air. Addiſon, 


2. Vent; utterance. Not in uſe. 


To his ſecretary Doctor Maſon, whom he let 


lie in a pallet near him, for natural ventilation of 
| his thoughts, he would break out into bitter erups 
tions. f | 


* — 


Wotton's Buckingham. | 


„ 


| Thy perſonal venture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his praiſes do contend 
Which ſhould be thine or his. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live ſo as if abſolutely there were 
none; but when he dies to find himſelf confuted 
in the flames, this muſt be the height of woe and 
diſappointment, and a bitter conviction of an irra- 
tional venture and abſurd choice. South, 
I, in this venture, double gains purſue, 
And laid out all my ſtock to purchaſe you. Dryd. 
When infinite happineſs is put in one ſcale, 
againſt infinite miſery in the other; if the worſt 


the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he be in 
the right, who can, without madneſs, run the 
venture | | = Locke, 
2. Chance; hap. | 
The king reſolved with all ſpeed to affail the re- 
bels, and yet with that providence and ſurety as 
ſhould leave little to venture or fortune. Bacon. 
3. The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. 
| My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a-float : 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 


And have no venture in the wreck to ſee. Daniel. 
4. At a venture. At hazard; without much 
confideration; without any thing more 
than the hope of a lucky chance. 
Lou have made but an eſtimate of thoſe lands 


certainty of charge upon it. _ Spenſer, 
A bargain at @ venture made 15 
Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. 


A covetous and an envious man joined in a 
tition to Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them 
that their defire ſhould be granted at a venture. 

- „ EL EBranpe. 

Here was no ſcampering away at᷑ a venture, with- 
out fear or wit. © "L*Eftrange, 

If Ahab be deſigned for death, thougha ſoldier 
in the enemy's army draws a bow et a venture, yet 


carry it in a diregt courle to his heart. 


6 A 2 20 


that comes to the pious man, if he miſtakes, be 


Thrice happy you, that look as from the ſhore, 


at a. venture, fo as it ſhould be hard to build any 


the ſure unerring directions of providence” ſhall 
l Soutb. * 
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1. To dare. 


bk I am ſo over joy 4. I can ſcarce believe I am at 


5 


4 


would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the ſuitor, 


To VE NTURE, ven'-tshur. v. a. 


run hazards. ©: 


Heylyn. 
The venbrous humour of our mariners coſts this 
_ iſland many brave lives every year. Temple. 


VEN 
2 Venrrar, vin'tshir. v. u. (from the 
- noun.] 


A man were better riſe in his ſuit; for he that 


vill not in the concluſion loſe both the ſuitor and 
his own former favour. _ Bacon. 
Origen mentioning their being caſt out of Jeru- 

' falem, wentures to aſſure them that they would 
never be re-eſtabliſhed, ſince they had committed 
that horrid crime againſt the Saviour of the world. 

Addiſon on he Chriſtian Religion. 
2. To run a hazard. 
ee ke indes lt dnn leſs mad then dee, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas, © 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 


liberty; ; like a bird that has often beaten her wing 


in vain againſt her cage, dare hardly venture out, | 


though ſhe ſee it open. Dryden, 
3. To venture at. F To engage in; or 
Zo ventureon orupon. ) make attempts with- 


out any ſecurity of ſucceſs, upon mere hope. 

That ſlander is found a truth now; and held for 
certain, 

The king will venture at it. Sbaleſp. 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that it is | 

too conjectural to venture upon, if one could diſcern 

what corn, herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty 

and ſcarcity, by _ ſigns in the beginning of the 

year, Bacon. 
1 never yet the 1 tragic ſtrain N 


— — — 


Thy ſrornful lady ſeems to mock hs toil. Waller. 
Though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
_ gold froma ſtone, yet they but timorouſly ventured 
on ſuch terms as aurietas and ſaxietas. Lecke. 
Turco-Papiſmus I would deſire him to read, be | 
fore he ventures at capping of characters. Atte, l. 


1. To expoſe to hazard. ö 
In my ſchool - days, when I had Joſt one maft, 


I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight; 
By vent ring both, I oft found both. 

2. To put or ſend on a venture. 

© The fiſh ventured for France they pack in ſtaunch 
hogſheads, ſo as tokeepthem in their pickle. Carew. 

VEe'NTURER, ven-tshür- ür. 2 JS. from venture. | 
He who ventures. 

VE'NTURESOME, ven uni m 44. Ifrom 

Vventure.] Bold; daring. 


Shateſp. | 


VE NTURESOMELY, ven'-tshir-sh@m-ly. adv. | * 


In a bold or daring manner. 
Ve NTUROUS, ven'-tshur-Qis. adj. [from ven- 
ture.] Daring ; bold; fearleſs ; ready to 


Charles was guided by mean men, who old 
make it their maſter- piece of favour to give ven- 
. Jurous counſels, which no great or wiſe man would. 
Bacon. 
He paus d not; but with vent'rous arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted. Milton's Paradiſe L 
Columbus having led the way, was ſeconded y g 
3 Veſpuſius, an old venturous Florentine. : 


Savage pirates ſcek, through ſeas unknown, 


The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. Pope. 

_ VEnTUROVSLY, ven-tshür-üs-Iy. ad v. from 
venturdus.] Daringly ; fearlefsly; boldly. | 
Siege was laid to the fort, by the Lord Gray, 
then deputy, with a ſmaller number than thoſe 
were within the fort; . venturoy/ly indeed; but | 
haſte was made to attack them before the. rebels 


Bacon. 


came in to them. 


8 NTUROUSNESS, * abör- üs ls. 1. /. | 


{from-wenturous- ] Boldaefs $ willingneſs to 
N 
"oor 1 into a place where v the . 


V. E R 


ciclings were whited over, much offended her ] 


ſight, and made her repent her vem rouſneſs.. 


" Boyle on Colours. 

Ve'xvs? baſin, vE-nhs' bas n. [dinſacus 
major, Lat.] 8 
vr'xus comb, v#-nas' kd m. oecten Ve- 
neris, Lat. $05. — 
Ve'nus” hair, v&-nùs' hi'r. [adiantum.] 3 
Venus" Jooking-glaſs, ve-nus' . 5 = 


glas. 


"Venus? navel-wwort, v-nüs“ na 5 * 
VERA'CIOUS, ve-rA-shös. ad;/. [verax, Lat.] 


Obſervant of truth. 


VEAA CIT, vE-ris-It-y. n. /. [verax,. Lat. 


1. Moral truth; honeſty of report. 
2. Phyſical truth ; confiſtency of report with 
fact. Leſs proper. 


When they ſubmitted to the moſt j ignominious, 


and cruel deaths, rather than Fong their teſti- 
mony, there was no reaſon to doubt the veracity 
of thoſe facts which they related. Addiſon. 


VERB, verb'. u. J. Lverbe, Fr. ver bum, Lat.] 


ſome modification thereof, as action, paſ- 


To VE'RBERATE, br -bèr-At. v. a, 


VERBO'SE, vr. bö's. 
Exuberant in words; prolix ; tedious by 


| 
| 
A part of ſpeech fignifyi ing exiſtence, or | 


VE R 
Think not, although in writing ! , 
The manner of thy vile outrageous 8 e 


That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen. $ 

See the EN pes of both char: *, 
Mat. Paris. 


ws Verbatin * in 


Hal, 
Lrerberz 


Lat.] To beat; to ſtrike. 


VERBERA'TION, ver-ber-A“-shün. 5. 7. Fur 
; beration, Fr. from verberate. ] Blows; ; deat. 
ing. 


Riding or walking againſt great winds is a 
3 the effects of : which are redneſs = 


| flammation ; all the effects of a ſoft preſs or », 


beration. Arbiting 


adj. [werboſys, La.“ 


multiplicity of words. 
Let envy, 
IL judging and verbeſe, from Lethe's lake 
Draw tuns unmeaſurable, P 
They ought to be brief, and not too v, % ig 


their way of ſpeaking ; ; arid to propound the ma 


ter of their argument in a mild and gentle mar. 
ner. A life 4 Parergm, 


fion. And withal ſome diſpoſition or inten- VER BO's1TY, vér-bös“It-Y. n./. (verbofts, Fr 


tion of the mind relating thereto, as of at- 


firming, denying, i in terrogating, command- 


ing. Clarke's Laiin Grammar. 
Men uſually talk of a noun and a verb. Shaleſp. 
VE'RBAL, verb' . adj. [verbal, Fr. e 
AR 
t. Spoken; not written. 


2. Oral; uttered by mouth. 
Made ſhe no verbal queſts? 


— 


Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shakeſp. 
3. Conſiſting in mere words. ä 
If young African for fame 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais'd, the man at leaſt ; 
And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton, 


Being at firſt out of the way to ſcience, in the 


progreſs of their inquiries they mult loſe them- 
ſelves, and the truth, in a verbal labyrinth. Glanv. 

It was ſuch a denial or confeſſion of him as 
would appear in preaching : but this is managed 
in words and verbal profeſſion, South. 


4. Verboſe ; full of words. Out of uſe. 


Ils am ſorry 
You put mie to forget a lady's manners, 
By being ſo verbal. f 
5. Minutely exact in words. 
Neglect the rules each verbal. critick lays, 
For not to know fome trifles is a praiſe, 
6. Literal ; having word anſwering to word. 


Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have | 


the misfortune of that young traveller, who loſt 


his own language abroad, and brought home no | 


.other inſtead of it. ; Denham, 

The verbal copier is incumbered with ſo many 
difficulties at once, that he ean never diſentangle 
himſelf from all. Dryden. . 


7. (Verbal, Fr. in grammar.] A verbal noun | 


is a noun derived from a verb. 

VERBA'LITY, ver-bal'-It-y. u. / [from verbal. 
Mere words; bare literal expreſſion. 
' Sometimes he will ſeem to be charmed with 


andanimated materials thereof. Brown's Hulg. Err. 


'VE'RBALLY, ver bel-Y. adv. {from verbal. 
1. In words; orally. 

The manuer of our denying che deity of Chriſt 
here prohibited, was by Neem 0d oral expreſſions 
verbally to deny it. 
2. Word for word.” 


- well, at the ſame tim. 


for word. 


Pope. | 


words of holy ſcripture, and to fly from the letter 
and dead verbality, who muſt only ſtart at the life 


— 


South Sermons. | 


Tis almoſt impoſſible to rranlate veball, and | ; 
Dryden. 


VERBATIM, ver- bx. tim, adv; [Lat- 1 Word | | 
92895 . 


þ 


| 


Les; once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of 1 : 


— 


Sbaleſp. | 


Ve'sDanT, ver'-dent. adj. 
_ viridans, Lat.) Green. This word is ſo 
lately naturalized, that Sxinner could find; 


what the verdict ſhall be. 


i Declaration; deciſion; judgment ; 
Deceived greatly they are, who think that 


krance avoided. 


from verboſe.) Exuberance of words ; much 
empty talk. 
He draweth out the thread of his verbaſity 
Finer than the ſtaple of his argument. Shale, 
To. give an hint more of the verbe/i!ies of this 


philoſophy, a ſhort view of a definition or two 


will be ſufficient evidence. Glameiil 

Homer is guilty of eng ey, and of a tedious 
prolix manner of the greateſt 
talker of all antiquity. Bros, 


[verdoiant, Fr. 


it only in a dictionary. 
Each odorous buſhy ſhrub 


Fenc'd up the verdant wall. MM. lt, 


VE'RDERER, ver/-der-&r. 2. / [werdier, Fr 


viridarius, low Lat.) An officer in the fort, 


VERDICT, ver-dikt. u. /. verum dictum, Lat.] 
1. The determination of the jury declared t 


the judge. 

Before the jury go together, Zis all to nothing 

Sperſ: 7 
Phey have a longing deſire to overcome, and u 

have the verdict paſs for them, be it right of 

wrong. | 

opinion, 


they whoſe names are cited amongſt the favouret 
of this cauſe, are on any ſuch verdict agreed. How. 
Theſe were enormities condemned by the moi 


natural verdi&# of common humanity ; and ſo we 


groſs and foul, that no man could pretend 14 
7 


A very likely matter, indeed, that the emperde 


| ſhould aſk the Arians, whether they would bs 
tried by the verdicꝭ of thoſe who had before col 
demned the Arians by name. 


Ve/RDIGRISE, ver'-df-grys. u. /. 


Waterlath 
The mk 
of braſs, which in time being conſumed * 
eaten with tallow, turneth into green, 
Latin æruge; in French vert de gris, of 


hoary green. Peachan 
Braſs turned into green, is called verdigriſe. bum 


| Ve/spiTER, ver * tsbür. 1. /. Chalk made 


green. —_— 
Verditure nad with a weak g gum arabic * 


is the fainteſt and paleſt green. Paulus, 


VE/'RDURE, ver -dzhür. 7 + ¶verdure, Fr, 
| Green; „ greet colour, 
. + Its verdure clad 1 


N yniverſal face with pleaſant. green. 
Let twiſted olive bind thoſe laucels n 
| Whole verduro mul for ever laſt. 05 
Ras Loa, VI 10070 


Keitleuell. 
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VER „ %%% 


3 8 vr dzhür- üs. adj. [from ver- | _ - Tra verification of this we*will mention a pheno- I faw their weapons drawn; there was a noiſe; 
2 covered with green; decked | menon of our engine. . PW That s verity. ep „ Shakeſp. Temp 7. 
Sith green. | {| VERIFIER, ver N- ur. n. J. (from werify.] | The precipitancy of diſputation, and the ſtir | 
VH than their tops | One who aſſures a thing to be true. OP and noiſe of paſſions that uſually attend it, muſt 
erdrous wall of paradiſe up-ſprung : To VE RIFY, ver'-y-fy. v. a. [verifier, Fr.] | Peeds be prejudicial to verity; its calm inſinuations 
Which to our general fire gave proſpect large. Milt. | To juſtify againſt charge of falſchood; to | an no more be heard in ſuch a buſtle, than a 
here the lowing herds chew verd rous paſture. confirm; to prove true; 5 | : whiſtle among a crowd of ſailors in a ſtorm. Glanv. 
2 | Phillips, What ſeemeth to have been uttered concerning It is a propoſition of eternal ver ity, that none 
| Verecy! ND, ver-S-kuünd'. adj. [werecond, old ſermons, and their efficacy or neceſſity, in regard can govern while he is deſpiſed, We may as well 
Fr. verecundus, Lat.] Modeſt; baſhful. of divine matter, muſt conſequently be verified in imagine that there may be a king without majeſty, 
. | Dictionary. ſundry other kinds of teaching, if the matter be a ſupreme without lovereignty. _ | South, 
VERGE, werdzh'. 1. . Lverge, Fr. wirga, the ſame in all. | Hooker, 2. A true affertion ; a true tenet. | 


Lat.] 3 This is veriſed by a number of examples, that And that age, which my grey hairs make ſeem 
A rod, or ſomething in form of a rod, whatſoever is gained by an abuſive treaty ought | more than it is, hath not diminiſhed in me the 
1. ; 3 2s an emblem of authority. The to be reſtored. Baton power to protect an undeniable verity. Sidney, 
Carrie e eee . So ſhalt thou beſt fulfil, beſt verify Wherefore ſhould any man think, but that read- 
MO as ole bim now a dean compleat, The prophets old, who ſung thy endleſs reign. Mili. ing itſelf is one of the ordinary means, whereby 
| binn 0 his ſeat; | So ſpake this oracle, then verified, it pleaſeth God, of his gracious goodneſs, to in- 
h docent pride, When Jeſus, ſon of Mary, ſecond Eve, ſtikthat celeſtial verity, which being but ſo received, 
Stuck n his cuſhion ſide. Sewift. Saw Satan fall, Milt on's Paradiſe Left. s nevertheleſs effectual to fave ſouls? = Hooker. 
42 Verg o, Lat.] The brink ; the edge; the Though you may miſtake a year; ö If there come truth from them, 


Though your prognoſticks run too faſt, Why, by the werities on thee made good, 


; utmoſt 417 ae ISL an — — by They muſt be verify'd at laſt. Swift, my my not " my 2 5 wu ? Shateſp. 
Iden metal, that muſt round my brow, pain ſhall have three kings; which is now Mu n virtue be preſerved by a he? | 
Ok go 1h te iii 1 wonderſully verified; for beſides the king of Por- Virtue and truth do ever beſt agree; | 
MT ſa 4 ay I battle prove ; 7 tugal, there are now two rivals for Spain. Sift. By this it ſeems to be a werity, | { 
; oth Y, a, VE RILY, ver- ly. adv. {from very. | Since the effects ſo good and virtuous be. Davies. 
- Bn here, of CE To dk oy as %. 1. In truth; certainly. . 3. Moral truth; agreement of the words with 
e e A? 2 8 910 5 fas T1 Prerily tis better to be lowly born, | the thoughts. | | | 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt' ring grief. Shalęſp. VEe'rJuICE, ver -dzhüg. n. . (verjus, Fr.] 
r 1 Shateſp. King Lear. 2. With great confidence. Bo 4g 1 expreſſed rom crab-apples. It 
: low'ry weroe to bind It was very thought, that had it not been for 18 VULgarly pronounced varges. 
The 3 7 * 1 do I four great disfavourers of that voyage, the enter- | Fang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he Il never 
Leſt it again diſſolve, and ſhow'r the earth. Milt. mo had ee dee 1 oy _ love bod 875 4 4g; 23 2 ata as 
| I OSS - y repealing the ſacramental teſt, we are verz/y | Ie bariey-pudding comes in — — 
F = 1 5333 3 per ſuaded the conſequence will be an entire altera- | Then bids fall on ; himſelf, for "250 charges, | 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. Dryden. tion ofreligion among us: S vit ontheSacramental Tf. Apcel'd ſlic'd onion eats, and tipples ve ñuice. Dryd. 
Every thing great within the verge of nature VERISI MILAR, ver-y-sim'-y-ler, 27 The native de ¶uice of the crab, deriv'd 
e proper part aſſigned it in this VERISI'MILOUS, . a. Through th' infix'd graff, a grateful mixture forms 
poem. VVFVVFFF TLF ¶veriſimilis, Lat.] Probable; likely. | Of tart and ſweet, _ Pͤ'billips. 
Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, Many erroneous doctrines of pontiticians are, VERMICE'LLI, ver-ml-shel -Yo n, . Ital.) 
To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir | in our days, wholly ſupported by veriſemilous and | - A paſte rolled and broken in the form of 
Fo ſooth His care, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, probable reaſons. : White, worms. 15 
Conduct him gently to the verge of Hlfe. Pope. VERISIMI'LITUDE,ver-y-sIm-mil” 3 With oyſters, eggs, and vermicelli, | 
4. In law. n VV EISINAI“LITv, ver'-y-sim-mil”-It-p, She let him almoſt burſt his belly. Prior. 
Verge is the compaſs about the kings court, n. . [veriſimilitudo, Lat.] Probability; VERMI CULAR, ver-mik -0-ler adj. [vermi- 
bounding the juriſdiction of the lord ſteward of | likelihood ; reſemblance of truth, _. culus, Lat.] Acting like a worm; con- 
the king's houſhold, and of the coroner of the Touching the wer-/imility or probable truth of tinued from one part to another of the ſame 
king's houſe, and which ſeems to have been 12 this relation, ſeveral reaſons ſeem to overthrow it. body. IEEE * 
miles round. Verge hath alſo another ſignification, | : | Brown, By the vermicular motion of the inteſtines, the 
| and is uſed for a ſtick, or rod, whereby one is ad- A noble nation, upon whom if not ſuch veri- | grofler parts are derived downwards, while the 
| mitted tenant, and, holding it in his hand, ſwear- | ties, at leaſt ſuch veriſimilities of fortitude were finer are ſqueezed into the narrow orifices of the 
C eth fealty to the lord of the manor ; who, for that | placed. | Brown. lacteal veſſels. | Cheyne, - 
reaſon, is called tenant by the verge. Cowell, | Veriſimilitude and opinion are an eaſy purchaſe; To VERMI CULATE, ver-mik'-0-lat. v. a. [Ver- 
"FE Fear not; whom we raiſe, but true knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a micul#, Fr. vermiculatus, Lat.] To -inlay 
Me will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. Sal. point, it requires an acuteneſs to its diſcovery: to work in chequer work, or pieces of 
: To SINGH: verdzh'. v. n. [vergo, Lat.] To while e beer ans i pat divers colours, | Bailey. 
tend; to bend downwards. = | is obvious, ſenſible, and affords a large and eaſy | VER MICULA'TION, ver-mik-a-14'-shin. x. 7. 
They ſerve indifferently for vowels in reſpect field for looſe enquiry. Glanville. | - {from wermiculate.) . of 48. 
5 of the aperture, and for conſonants in reſpect of The plot, the wit, the characters, the paſſions, tion from one part to another. A 
, the penc-appulſe; and ſo much the more verging | are exalted as high as the imagination of the poet My heart moves naturally by the motion of 
1 ä either way, according to the reſpective occaſions. can carry them, with proportion to veriſimility. palpitation; my guts by the motion of eren 
5 2 | . Holder. | Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. | lation. : | Hale. 
5 3 nearer I find myſelf verging to that period B Though Horace gives n to painters and VE RMICULE, ver'-my-kill, 4 ＋ [wermic is, i q / 
U . of life which is to be labour and ſorrow, the more | poets to dare every thing, yet he encourages nei- vermis, Lat.] A little grub, worm 
; ; Prop myſelf upon thoſe few ſupports that are | ther to make things out of nature and ver//mility. | I ſaw the ſhining oak- ball ichneumon ſtrike its 
F „„ | =. Swift. | | . terebra into au oak- apple, to lay its eggs therein t 5 
1 Bauch axe indicated, when the juices of a hu- VE RITABLE, ver-Y-tébl. adj. [veritable, Fr.] and hence are many vermicules ſeen towards the | 


may body verge to putrefaction. Arbuibnat. True : agreeable to fact. outſide of theſe apples. Derham. © 
. Man, | 1 hs: Indeed! is t true? IVAM cUrous, ver-mik “ü- lüs. adj, [vermigu= 
5 or pe acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; Moſt veritel/c; therefore look to *t well. SV a | Jeſus, Lat.] Full of .grubs ; reſembling 
4 _ es ſome” wheel, or verges to ſome goal: The preſage of the year ſucceeding made from grubs. EE TTY 8 55 
is but a part We ſee, and not the whole. Pope. inſects in oak apples, is I doubt too indiſtinct, VE'RMIFORM v6r-mp-farm, adi 2 
Vis - | | 2.2 b - | EM, | * 1 [ vermi- 
VERGER, Werdzh' ür. n. ſ. [from verge.] nor veritable from event. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | | forme, Fr, wermis and 


| d , * 9rmo t. I 
6 | 15 that carries the mace before the dean, | VE'R 2 10 ver'-y-teb-ly. adv. (from veri- the ſhape of Ears * 5 Haring 
| Lean tip the wer ger with half a crown, and get | table.] Ina true manner. | VE'gmiFucEt, ver'-my-fodzh. 1. J. [fro 
2 Sn ſeat, | © Farquhar, | VERITY, ver At-. 1. J. (veritd, Fr. veritas, {wermis and fugo, 1215 Auy me: E —— 
15 DICAL, ve-rid'-y-kll. adj. Lveridicus, | Lat], „ eſtroys or expels worms. 
v. t.] Telling trum. ; Did. 1. Truth; conſonance to the reality of things. | VEe'xmir, ver-mill. - 2. / Lrermeil, 
oh yg ] TION, ver-y-fy-kA'-8htin. u. . [from If any 1 us 25 for the verity | VERMI'L LON, ver-mll -Hün { wermillon, Fr 3 | 
deri. ] Confirmation by argument or | of religion eſtabliſhedy let them believe God him- | 1. The cochineal; à grub ; Iz js 
: Sener. 19. DAPI fell thus miraculouſly working for 8, Hooker. | plant. nn. grub of * Sou 
PY b n ; — a 4 — 2 | 


r SS 23. Factitioue 


N 


VER ei 


\ 


2. 'FaQitions or native einnabar; ſulphur | Ve/anant, ver'-nent. adj. ¶vernans, Lat.] From limbs of this great Hercules are ram 
mixed with mercury. This is the uſual, | Flouriſhingas in the ſpring. a | Whole groups of pigmies, who are ver/:me- nam d 
though not primitive, ſignificatio Elſe had the ſpring 


The imperfe& metals are fubject to ruſt, except | Perpetual ſmil'd on earth, with vernant flow'rs, VE'RSICLE, ver'-8|kl. 7. /. [wer/iculu; 2 
mercury, which is made into verillion by folu- | Equal in days and nights. Milton's Paradiſe Left. A little verſe. 1 
tion or calcination. = Bacon. YegnrLITY, ver-nill-it-p. 1. J. [ver na, Lat.] VERSIFICA'TION, ver-8y-ff-k3'-5hin, 1 

The faireſt and moſt principal red is vermillion, Servile carriage; the ſubmiſſive fawning | [ver fication, Fr, from ver.] The 1 

called in Latin minium. It is a poiſon, = any behaviour of a ſlave. y Bailey. or 3 of making verſes. wh 
where great ftore of quickſilver is. eacham. |- 1 3's 1 Donne alone had your talent, but w 
3. Any beautiful e. ” * | VERSABULITY, ver-8a-bil-It-y to arrive at your ve cation. z 955 

How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, | Some object to his ver/ification ; which A 0 

And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil tain, poetry, what colouring is in painting, beautify 


VE'RSABLENESS, ver'-s[bl-nis. 5 2. Vi. | | 
[ver ſabilis, Lat.] Aptneſs to be turned or 


Like crimſon dy'd in grain! Spenſer. wound any way. | | | Dict. ornament. But if the proportions are juſt, thous! 
There grew a goodly tree him fair beſide, ' VE'RSAL, ver'-sel. adj. [a cant word for wni- | the colours ſhould happen to be rough, the Þe . 
Loaden with fruit and apples roſie red, | wverſal.] Total; whole. N may be of ineſtimable value. n 
As they in pure vermillion had been dy'd, Some, for brevity, | VERSIFICA'TOR, vér“-sF-fy-Kà'- tür. 85 


Whereof great virtues over all were read. Spenſer. | Have caſt the verfal world's nativity. Hudibras. } Ve/RSIFIER, ver'-s9-fi-hr, 


Simple colours are ſtrong and ſenſible, though / 3 35 VEG 
they are clear as vermillion. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, "65 TILE, ver'-8a-tl, ity [ver/atilis, - 


J 
{ ver/ificateur, Fr. ve, ſſicator, fs, A ver. 


' ſifier; a maker of verſes with or without the 


To VErmYLION, ver- mil-lyün. v. 4. [from , That may be turned round. | t ſpirit of poetry. 
the noun.) To die red. | Th' advent'rous pilot in a ſingle year 5 wb Status, the beſt der ſicator next Virgil, knew 
A iprightly red vermiltons all her face, Learn'd his ſtate cock-boat dext'rouſly to ſteer; not how to deſign after him. Dryden 
And her eyes languiſh with unuſual grace. Granv. Verſatile, and ſharp-picrcing like a ſcrew, „ In Job and the Pſalms, we ſhall find more (yy. 
VE'RMIN, ver'-min. . 18 [ vermin, Fr. ver- | | Made good th' old paſſage, anc\ii]} forc'd a new. } lime ideas, more clevated language, than in an 
; mis, Lat.] | bi Ps; Harte of the heathen vers of Greece or Rome, : 
1. Any noxious animal. Uſed commonly for 2. changeable ; variable. 5 : I Matis en the Mind. 
ſmall creatures. | One colour to us ſtanding in one place hath a | To V® Rs1FY, ver SFF. v. u. (verifier, Fr, 
What is your ſtudy ? 83 wy contrary aſpect in another; as in thoſe verſatile } rerſficor, Lat.] To make verſes. 

How to prevent the fiead, and to kill vermin. repreſentations in the neck of a dove, and folds | You would wonder to hear how ſoon even chil. 

* | | Shakeſp 8 a of ſcarlet. Glan wille. dren will begin to b . Stirey, 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a | ;. Eafily applied to a new tafk. To follow rather the Goths/in rhyming, than 
dove-houſe, will ſcare away vermin, ſuch as weazels | VIER S ATILENESS, ver“-sä-tll-nls. 1 the Greeks in true wer/ifying, were even to ez 
and polecats. | Bacon. | VERSATI'LI TY, ver-s4-til-It-$,. 5 V. acorns with ſwine, when we may freely eat wheat 


An idle perſon only lives to ſpend his time, and 
_ eat the fruits of the earth, like a yermin or a wolf. 


__ {from werſ/atile.] The quality of bein ver- * cad among men. Aſclan, 


Taylor. : | | | To make as much e paper as the rell Dry: ; 
A weazel taken in a trap was charged with VERSE, vers”, n. J. (vers, Fr. verſus, Lat.]| Te VE RSI Px, W 6 -F. v. 4. 0 1 10 
miſdemeanors, and the poor verm# ſtood much | x. A line confiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of] verſe. | 


upon her innocence. L Eftrange. founds, and number of ſyllables. | - Unintermix'd with ſictious fantaſies, 
Great injuries theſe vermin, mice and rats, do Thou haſt by moonlight at her window ſung, I'll verffy the truth, not poctize. Daniel, 
in the field. | Mortimer : Huſbandry. | With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love. Shak. | VE'RS10N, ver“-shün. 1. J. (er fron, Fr. verſo 
He that has ſo little wit 2. Lare Fr.] A ſection or paragraph of a * 3 | 125 : 
To nouriſh vermin, may be bit. Swift. ook. | TE 1 = Change . transformation 
2. It is ufed in contempt of human beings. Thus far the queſtions proceed upon the con- Springs, the antients though: to be made by 


The ſtars determine 1 _ fitruction of the firſt earth; in the following verſes | 
You are my priſoners, baſe vermin. FHudibras. | they proceed upon the demolition of that earth, 


the veſion of air into water, Bacon's Nat, Hiſtry, 
2. Change of direction. 


To VE” RMI NATE, ver-my-nit. v. n. [from : 9 3 Burnet. Comets are rather gazed upon, than wiſely ob- 
_-vermin.] To breed VErmiIn. . 3. Poetry; lays; metrical language. ſerved in their effects; that is, what kind of co- 
- VERMINA TION, ver-my-na'-shan. u. . from Vieiſe embalms virtue; and tombs and thrones met, for magnitude, colour, ver/ion of the beams, 
wermihate.] Generation of vermin. . of rhymes | | '| Pproduceth what kind of effects. Vacon, 
Redi diſcarding anomalous generation, tried ex- Pr eſer ve frail tranſitory fame as much z. Tranſlation. 
periments relating to the vermination of ſerpents As ſpice doth body from air's corrupt touch. Donne. This exa& propriety of Virgil I particularly 
and fleſh, | 1 Derbam. it envious eyes their hurtful rays have caſt, regarded; but muſt confeſs, that I have not beca | 
Vr's e ovs, Mr mlu- üs. adj. [from ver- More powerful ve-/zlhall free thee from gr 9h [ able to make him apprar wholly like himſelf. For 
. . "AY in: diſpoſed to * p< „ i... Jn + where the original is cloſe, no verſion can reach if 
min.] Tending to vermin ; dup d to Whilſt ſhe did her various power diſpoſe; in the fame e Dryden 
6. | n. 2 bt 2 ö . 5 | 4 . 15 . TY 
| aa Slog dren's fleſh depends upon ſome | - Virtue was taught in verſe, and Athens glor 8 28 | It will be as eafy, nay much eaſter, to invent 
We. | 1 | . N 10 r. 


ſome pretence or other againſt thę reading, verjim, 
br conſtruction, |  Waterland, 
4. The act of tranſlating. 

VERT, vert'. 2. /. [vert, Fr.] 


: obſtr uction ot the entrails, Or verminous diſpoſition You campoſe . 


1 | 
of the body. a GE, Harvey. In ſplay- foot ver/z, or hobbling proſe, Prior. 
VeRM!PAROUS, ver- mip “ pâ rs. adj. [vermis 4. A piece of poetry. | | 


- % Lat.] Producing worms. Thi God be thay ie 2 
Mie AF the . of vermi- 5 wiſh EY rb M 9 5 8 75 Vert, in the laws of the foreſt, ſigniftes every 
parous animals with oviparous. Brown's Vulgur Err, To VERSE, vers“. v. a. [from the noun.] To } thing that grows, and bears a green leaf within the 

 VERNA'CULAR,. ver-nak'-{-ler. adj. [wverna- tell in verſe; to relate poetically. | _ foreſt, that may cover and hide a deer. Ch 


p | | . . 5 K q 
pe” . W ee ; In the ſhape of Corin ſate all day, 1 1 fnd no mention in all the records of Ireland, 
Lf ene 3 in 5 ut 8 Playing on pipes of corn, and wer/ing love Shak. of a park or free warren, notwithſtanding the great 


1 ikewiſe provins inſeparable ac- To be VERSE D, verst'. v. n. [ver or, Lat.] plenty of vert and veniſon, Sir Fobn Davits, 

| ker 5 5 8 diſeaſes; which . do To be ſkilled in; to be acquainted with. | VE &TEBRAL, ver=t6-bral. adj, [from ver 
evidently bring a conſumption under the notion She might be ignorant of their nations, who | br, Lat.] Relating to the joints of the 
of a vernacular diſeaſe 6c FORE Harvey. was not verſed in their names, as not being preſent | ſpine, _ ; | i : 
he hiſtories of all our former wars are tranſ- 25 the general ſurvey of animals, when à dam aſ- The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries a1 

mitted to us in oùr vernacular idiom. I do not ſigned unto every one a name concordant unto | not only variouſly contorted, but here and there di 


| ; Four chronicles, that Edward the its nature. qi + Brown's Vulgar Errours. lated, to moderate the motion of the blood. 
wo gt e rent 8. 5 enemy; though he | This vers d in death, th' infernal knight relates, | f Ws Tay onthe Creation 
| often diſcovered the poſture of the French, and And'then for proof fulfill'd their common fates.VERTEBRE vér“-tè- bre. 1. J. (vertebre, Fr. 


as aſten vanquiſhed them. Aan. e eee Dryden. | ver tebra, Lat.] A joint of the back. 
VE'rnAL, v6rondl. adj. LVernus, Lat.] Be- VE'RSEMAN, vers'-man. 1. /. {verſe and man.] | . The ſeveral vertebres are ſo clegantly compacted 
longing to the ſpring, = A poet; a writer in verſe. In ludicrous | _ together, that they are as ſtrong as if they 
P i che year -. © 4 7” 1 ET —T— ns but one bone. oy 
/ { "Seaſons return; but not to me returns, | © The god of us ver/emen, you know, child, the ſun. VE RTE&X, ver'-teks. u. /. [Lat.] 


Or ſight of vera bloom, armed voſe. Miles. | 37 Prior. 1. Zenith; the point over head, „at 
9 5 n 8 Ho 5 . peg, ! | : ; | bg 5 | 5 | : 


* » 


7 Þ > 


Keen the werter; but betwixt the bear 
FRY hind, where the planets err, 

A chouſand figur d conſtellations roll. ; 

a, A top of a hill; the top of any thing. 


Mounta! 


ing new kinds. | | Ng Derham. 
VERTICAL, vEr'-ty-kéël. adj. (vertical, Fr. 
from «bats hy” 5 
ed in the zenith. 
L 225 raging noon; aud vertical the ſun 
he head direct his forceful rays. Thomſon, 


Darts on the ö . 
4. Placed in a direction perpendicular to the 


horizon. 
From theſe . 
or deſcending in vertical lines may be deduced. 


3 1 5 
KATA LIT Y, ver-ty-kal'-It-y. u. /. [from 
be: ary The ftate of being in. the zenith. 
Unto them the ſun is vertical twice a year; mak- 


ing two diſtinct ſummers in the different points of 


the vertiq lity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Tr/aTICALLY, ver'-ty-kel-y. adv.,[ from ver- 
- tical.} In the zenith. | 
Although it be not vertical unto any part of Alia, 
jet it vertically paſſeth over Peru and Braſilia. Brown. 
FeariclLLAT E, ver-ty-811-Iat. adj. [from 
verticillum, Lat.) 3 
Verticillate plants are ſuch as have their flowers 
intermixt with ſmall leaves growing in a kind of 
- whirls about the joints of a ſtalk, as pennyroyal, 
horchound, G. 
TzxT1ciTy, ver-tis'-it-y. n. / [from vertex. 
| The power of turning; circumvolution ; 
rotation. 
Thoſe ſtars do not peculiarly glance on us, but 


Quincy. 


whom their verticity is alſo common. 
| ”- Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
- + We believe the verticity of the needle, without a 
certificate ſrom the days of old. Glanville. 
Whether they be globules, or whether they have 
2 verticity about their own centers, that produce the 


. - are reflected from a body, the whiter does the 
body appear. 5 


ginoſus, Lat.] | | 
1. Turning round; rotatory. ; 
This vertiginous motion gives day and night ſuc- 


£ 


bitable all around. 
2. Giddy. | | | 
Theſe extinguiſh candles, make the workmen 
faint and vertiginous; and, when very great, ſuffo- 
cate and kill them, 


| Bentley. 


neſs; a ſenſe of turning in the head. 


are without motion, as if they turned round, at- 
tended with a fear of falling, and a dimn 
light. , h uincy. 
tigos, tremblings. 


; That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he's dead. 


Matten,! e i 3 


PURVINE, verbena, Lat.] A 


Plant. | 


Arbuthnot. 


Swift. 


She night-ſhade ſtrows to work him ill, 
Therewich the vervain, and her di}, | 


That hindreth witches of their will, Drayton. 


1 


| found, 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 

bruis d with ver vain, were his frugal fare. 
: 5 5 e | Dryden. 
Vr KvAix malloz, ver-vin mal. Jö. 1. 
Plant. It hath the whole habit of the mal- 
or althæa; but differs from it in hav- 


Creech. 


ns eſpecially bound with different ſpe- 
ciesof vegetables; every uertex or eminence afford- 


laws, all the rules of bodies aſcending | 


Cheyne. 


carry a common regard unto all countries, unto | 


idea of whitenels in us, the more particles of light 


Locle. 
Ve TITGINOUs, ver-tidzh'-in-us. adj. [verti- 


_ cefſively over the whole earth, and makes it ha- 


| Woodward, 
| FERTICO, ver-tt-gd. 1. ,. {Lat.] A giddi- 


Veftigo is the appearance of vilible objects that 
eſs of 


The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, ver- 


. [oerveine, Fr. 


Some ſeatt ring pot-herbs here and there he 


33 


Anz its leaves deeply divided. Miller. 


T' 


<4 


VES 


Labels tied to a hawk. Ainſavorth. 


veray in ancient Engliſh. 
grees verier and verieſt.] 
t. True; real. | 
Why do I pity him, 
| That with his very heart deſpiſeth me? Sap. 


In very deed, as the Lord liveth. 1 Sam. xxv. 34. 
O that in very deed we might behold it! 


— 


2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in 


mere. - 
Thoſe who had drunk of Circe's cup, were 
turned into very beaſts. | 
There, where very deſolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 
She may paſs on. 
3. To note things emphatically, or eminently, 
*Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 5 


$ Davies. 


Eſpecially againſt his very friend. Shakeſp. \ 
| Was not my love 
The verier wag o' th' two? Shakeſp. 


We can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the werieft antick in the world. Shateſp. 
In a ſeeing age, the very knowledge of former 
times paſſes but for ignorance in a betterdreſs. Sth. 
| Tire pictures of our great grandmothers in 
queen Elizabeth's time, are cloathed down to the 


4 


{ 4- Same, emphatically. - | 
Women are as roſes, whoſe fair flower 

| Being once diſplay*d, doth fall that very hour. Sat, 
The cocks beat the partridge, which ſhe laid to 


an eminent degree; complete; perfec ;- 


Dryden and Lee. 


very wriſts, and up to their very chin. Addi. Guard, 


| Ve'avELES, ver'-vils. n, /. [vervelle, Pr.) | Ve"spRs, ves'-ptrz. 2. J. [without the ſingu- 


VE'RY, ver'-y. adj, [veray, or vrai, Fr, whence | 
It has its de- 


Milton, | 


— 


—_—_— —__ 


| 


finding theſe very cocks cutting one 


V-.8*S 
lar, from wve/perus, Lat.] The evening ſer- 
vice of the Romiſh church. 


VE'SPERTINE, vès-pèr-tin. adj. [weſpertinus, 
Lat.] Happening or coming in the even- 
ing; pertaining to the evening. - 


VE'SSEL, ves'-sll. z. J. [vaſelle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 
1. Any thing in which liquids, or other 
things, are put. 
For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind; 
Put rancours in the veel of my peace, 
Only for them. Shakeſp. Idacheth. 
If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty one 
to fill the other, there ſtill remains one v 
empty. Ee | : Burnet, 
2, The containing parts of an animal body. 
Of theſe elements are conſtituted the ſmalleſt 
fibres; of thoſe fibres the veſſels; of thoſe weſculs 
the organs of the body. Arbutbnot on Alimente. 
Another cauſe of a waſting ulcer in the lungs, 
is, the diſruption of a weſſe!, whence the blood iſſues 
into the cavities and interſtices of the lungs, and 
is thence expectorated by a cough. Blackmore, 
3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 
carried on the water. 
The ſons and nephews of Noah, who peopled 
the iſles, had »2/els to tranſport themſelves. 
Raleigb's Eſſays. 


| The Phœnicians firſt invented open veſſels, and 


the Egyptians ſhips with decks. Heylyn, 
The ve is repreſented as ſtranded, The figure 

before it ſeems to lift it off the ſnallows. | 

| | Adtifon on Medals. 


From ſtorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of } 


pride. 
7 


4 


/ another, {he comſorted herſelf. 


time is the ſpecial opportunity of any other chriſ- 

tian grace, that vey time is alſo the ſpecial oppor- 
tunity of charity, 

Very, ver'-y. adv. In a 
an eminent degree. 


| 


| great degree; in 


had they heard him ? | 
That bold challenge was thought very ſtrange. 


OY FIC 


Lat.] To bliſter. 


| erful revulſion from within. 


buraing heat. 2 Wiſeman. 

VESICA'T1ON, ves'-8y-ki'-shun. n. /. [from 

veſicute.] 
cuticle. 

[ applied ſome vinegar prepared 

3 defending the veſtcation with pledgets. 


C 


| Ves1/carory, v-glk'-4-thr-b, n. ſ. [veficato- 


ſmall cuticle filled or inflated. 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, 


_—_ 


The lungs are made up of ſuch air pipes and 
vgſicles interwoven with blood-veſlels, to purity, 
ferment, or ſupply the ſanguineous maſs with 

nitro-aerial particles. EXE. 
Vz$1'CULAR, ve-slk'-Hi-Ier. adj. (from weſicula, 
Lat.] Hollow; full of ſmall interſtices. 


2 


ſolid flaments, involved in one common men- 
brane. | 8 
VE'SPER, ves'-pur. n, 
ing ſtar; the evening. „ 
- Theſe Ggns are black Yeper's pageants. Shak, 


2 


* 


L'Eſtrange. 
So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever 


Spratt. 


| Leſley. 
To VE'SICATE, ves'-8y-kat. v. a, [vefica, 


Celſus propoſes, that in all theſe internal wounds, 
the external parts be v-ficated, to make more pow- | 
Wiſemans Surgery. | 
I ſaw the cuticular ⁊ ed, and ſhining with a 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


The Greek orator was ſo very famous for this, 
that his antagoniſt reading over the oration which 
had procured his baniſhment, aſked them, If they 
were ſo much affected by the bare reading of it, 
how much more they would have been alarmed, 
Addiſon. 


| 


with licharge, | 


1 


rium, technical Lat.] A bhftering medicine, | 
VE“ SITE, ves'-ikl. u. . [weficula, Lat.] A ! 
| 
but in a ve, oPlirtle bladder. Brown's Pulg. Err, | 70 Vugr, Wat“. via. [from the noun ; 
f Abad I. „ Ve 4 „ 


Kay. 


A muſcle is a bundle of veſcular threads, or of 3 
Cbeyne. | 
. Lat.] The even- ; 


| 


Bliſtering ; ſeparation of the | 


Let thy ſtrong hand this little 2% guide; 
It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
Impetuous of this life let thy command | 
Direct my courſe, and bring me ſafe to land. Prior. 
No ſecure the painted vg glides; 
The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides, Pope. 
4. Any capacity ; any thing containing. 
| have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this vel can contain. Milt. 
5, {In theology.) One relating to God's 
houſchold. | | . 
If the rigid doctrines be found apt to cool all 
thoſe men's love of God, who have not the con- 
ſidence to believe themſelves of the number of 
the few choſen gels, and to beget ſecurity and 
| - preſumption in others who have conquered thoſe 
difficulties; - | Hammond. 


To VESSEL, ves -8il. v. a. [from the noun,} 
To put into a veſſel ; to barrel. 2 
Take earth, and vel it; and in that ſet the 
ſeed. 55 : | Bacon. 
VEIssETS, ves“-séts. mn. . A kind of cloth 
commonly made in Suffolk. Bailey. 
 VE's$1CNON, veEs'-8ik-non. 2. / [among horſe- 
men.] A windgall, or ſoft ſwelling on the 
inſide and outfide of a horſe's hoof, Dic. 
VEST, vest'. 2. /. [veftis, Lat.] An outer 
garment. | | 
4 Over his lucid arme 
A military v of purple flow'd. Milton's Par, Lofe. 
When the queen in royal habit's dreſt, 
Old myſtick emblems grace th imperial vg. Smith, 


1. To dreſs; to deck; to.enrobe. 
The verdant fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie, 
With either weed, and a purple ſky. | Dryden. 
Light! Nature's 2 nn robes. 
Without whoſe vying beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom. © Thomſon, + 
| long garment. 
Juſt Simeon and prophetic Anna ſpoke, 
Before the altar and the wy/ed prieſt. Million. 


3. To- make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt witli: it 


has apith before the thing poſſeſſed. 
4 * A N | | 


To 


| 
d \ 
- 
I 


—— „ —— ò² 2 —— — 2 


+ 


” VEe'sT1GE, ves'-tidzh. u. ſ. [veſtigium, Lat.] 


— nom—————— 


* 


e 


To ſettle men's conſciences, tis neceſſary that 


wer over them. Locke. 


* 


Had I been vſted with the monarch's pow'r, — 


Thou muſt have ſigh'd, unlucky youth! in vain. 
4. To place in poſſeſſion ; with in before the 
poſſeſſor.- | 2 
The militia their commiſſioners poſitively re- 
quired to be entirely vgſted in the parliament. Clarend. 
Empire and dominion was veſted in him, for 


the good and behoof of others. Locke. 


Ve'sTAL, ves'-til. 2. /. [veftalis, Lat.] A 
virgin conſecrated to Vea; a pure virgin. 

. * Women are not 
In their beſt fortunes ſtrong ; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd vH. Sbaleſp. 
How happy is the blameleſs vefal's lot! 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 


Prior. 


8 


Ve'STAL, ves'-tel. adj. L veſtalis, Lat.] Denot- 


ing pure virginity. 
Her vga livery is but ſick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it. Shakeſp. 


Ve'sTIBULE, ves“-ty-bül. u. /. [weflibulum, 
Lat.] The porch or firſt entrance of a houſe, 


- Footſtep ; mark left behind in paſſing. _ 
The truth paſſes ſo ſlightly through men's ima- 
- ginations, that they muſt uſe great ſubtilty to 
track its veſtiges, | Harvey. 
Ve's TMENT, vest'-meEnt. n. .. [ve/timentum, 
Lat.] Garment ; part of dreſs, 
Mere it not better that the love which men 
bear unto God ſhould make the leaſt things that 


are employed in his ſervice amiable, than that 


their over-ſcrupulous diſlike of ſo mean a thing as 
' a weſtment, ſhould from the very ſervice of God 
withdraw their hearts and affections? Hooler. 
_ Heaven then would ſeem thy image, and reflect 
Thoſe ſable veſtments, and that bright aſpeR. Waller. 
Ihe ſculptors could not give vgſlments ſuitable 
to the quality of the perſons repreſented. Dryden. 
Ve'sTRY, ves'-try. u. /. Lveſtiaire, Fr. vefti- 
arium, Lat.] | | 5 


— 


1. A room appendant to the church, in 
which the ſacerdotal garments and conſe- | 


crated things are repoſited. 
Bold Amycus from the robb'd vetry brings 
The chalices of heav'n; and holy things 


Of precious weight. Dryden. 


2. A parochial aſſembly commonly convened | 


in the veſtry. 
They create new 


| ſenators, weſtry elders, without 
any commandment of the word. 


M bite. 


The common- council are choſen every year, ſo 


many for every pariſh, by the very and common 
convention of the people of that pariſh, Clarendon. 
-. Go with me where paltry conitables will not 
fummon us to veftries. Blount to Pope. 
Ve'sSTURE, ves'-tshar. . fo [Lvęſture, old Fr. 
wveftura, Ital.] 
1. Garment; robe. 5 
ler breaſts half hid, and half were laid to ſhow ; 
Her envious veflure greedy ſight repelling. Fair fax. 
What, weep you when you but behold _ 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Shak. Julius Cæſar. 
Io bear my lady 's train, left the baſe earth 


Should from her v«flure chance to ſteal a kiſs. Sha. : 
4 VExA'TION, vek-$4'-shun, 2. / [from vex.] 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd veftures grac d. ; 


lere ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz'd; 


Pope. 


. Dreſs; habit; external form. 


p_ 


I There 's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- | 


Kold'ſt, ; 

But in his motion like an angel ſings; 
But this muddy vgfure of decay 2 | 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it, Sas. 
Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparel'd with a 


o . _ 
Pg Wh 
— 4 
* 


* they know the perſon who by right is veſted with | 


a 


— 
— 
* 


__ rizarius, Lat.] One ſkilled in the diſeaſes 


VEX 
VETcn, vetsh'. #. J. [vicia, Lat.] A plant 
with-a papilionaceous flower, producing a 
| legume. | - 
Were wgthes, pulſe, and tares have ſtood, 
And ſtalks of lupines grew. Dryden. 
| An ervum is a fort of etch, or ſmall pea, Arbuth. 
VEe'TCHy, vetsh'-y. adj. [from veteb.] Made 
of vetches ; abounding in vetches; con- 
fiſting of vetch or peaſe- ſtraw. 
If to my cottage thou wilt reſort, 
There may'ſt thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 
Lill fairer fortune ſhew forth his head. Spenſer, 
VE'TERAN, vet'-er-En. u. .. (veteranus, Lat.] 
An old ſoldier; a man long practiſed in 
any thing. 
The Arians, 
took the eldeſt, the beſt experienced, the moſt | 


wary, and the longeſt practiſed veterans they had 
amongſt them. Hooker. 


\ 


. 


he might have conquered it by the many veterans 
which had been inured to ſervice in the civil wars. 
i Addiſon, 

Enſigns that piere'd the foe's remoteſt lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. Addiſon. 
We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as 
veterans in the beau monde. Addiſon. 
VE'TERAN, vet'-cr-En. adj. Long practiſed | 

in war; long experienced, | 

There was a mighty ſtrong army of land- forces, 
to the number of fifty thouſand veteran ſoldiers, *. 
1 | Bacon. 


The Britiſh youth ſhall hail thy wiſe command, 


VETERINA'RIAN, vet-er-J-nA'-ryan- . /. (vete- 

of cattle. uy N 
That a horſe has no gall, is not only ſwallowed 

by common farriers, but alſo received by good 

courſed upon horſes. Brown, 

To VEX, veks'. v. a-{vexo, Lat.] 

r. To plague; to torment ;- to haraſs. 

Do you think | 
The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be ve Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the foul 
fiend wexes. Sbaleſp. 
When ſhe preſſed him daily, ſo that his ſoul was 
vexed unto death, he told her all his heart. | 
5 | Fudges, xvi. 16. 
Still may the dog the wand' ring troops conſtrain 
Vou are the cauſe of all my care: 
Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart; 
Ten thouſand torments vex my heart; 
1 love, and I deſpair. 

2. To diſturb; to diſquiet. _ | 
Alack, tis he; why, he was met ev'n now, 
As mad as the vert ſea, ſinging aloud. 

Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars, 
| White curl the waves, and the vex d ocean roars. | 
| f Ea | # ope, 

3. To trouble with flight provocations. 

To VEX, véks“. v. 1. To fret; to be on 
tenters; to be uneaſy. 173 „ 
Ulyſſes gave good care, and fed 

And drunke his wine, and vet, and raviſned 

His food for mere vexation. Chapman, 


Prior. | 


The act of troubling. | 
| | O that huſband, 


I. _ wexations of it! . — Shakeſp, Cymbeline. 

2. The ſtate of being troubled ; unc aſineſs; 

ſorr ow. 5 

/ Fexation almoſt ſtops my breath, Ws | 

That ſundred friends greet in the hour of death. 
„ #75 Shakeſp:; 

Paſſions too violent, inſtead of heightening our 


urs of plante, would reſemble mountains and | 
n Daeicy. | plcaſures, afford us nothing but vexation and 


pain. 


f * 2 
for the credit of their faction, 


If king Charles II. had made war upon France, 


Thy temper'd ardour, and thy veteran {kill. Thom, |. 


veterinarians, and forge who have laudably dif- | 


Of airy ghoſts, and veæ the guilty train! Dryden. | 


Shateſp. f 


My ſupreme crown of grief, and thoſe repeated | 


VIA 


3. The canſe of trouble or uneafiner, 
Your children were vention to your oath . 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your __ Shake 
4. An act of haraſſing by law. 0. 
Albeit the party grie ved thereby may have, 
reafon to complain of an untrue charge, yet SY 
he not well call it an unjuſt vexation. * 


5. A light teaſing trouble. 


Vsxalrious, vék-sä-shüs. adj. [from ver 
ation. | - 
1. Afflictive; troubleſome ; caufing trouble 
Conſider him maintaining his uſurped title by 
continual wexationus wars againſt the kings of 
Judah. . South 
Vexaijons thought ſtill found my flying mind. 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin'd; © 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purſu'd my ways; 
Nor ſhut from artful bow'r, nor loſt in winding 
maze. 5 
2. Full of trouble; full of uneaſineſs. 
le leads a wexatious life, who in his nobleg 
actions is ſo gored with ſcruples, that he dares not 
make a ſtep without the authority of another. Dish. 
3. Teaſing ; ſlightly troubleſome. : 


VExa'TIOUSLY, vek-si'-shts-IF. adv. [from 
vexatious.] Troubleſomely ; uneaſily. 


Pri, 


-VEXA'TIOUSNESS, vek-gi'-Shtis-nls. 2. / [from 


wexatious.] Troubleſomeneſs; uncafinek 


Vex'tR, vtks'-ar. 2. J. [from vex.} He who 
vexes. | 


thily ; with detormity ; in ſuch a manner 
as to raiſe diſlike. ; 


1. Deformity ; contrariety to beauty, 
All that elſe ſeem'd fair and freſh in ſight, 
Was turned now to dreadful :g/ineſs. Sprrſer, 
She takes her topicks from. the advantages of 
old age and wolineſs. - Dryden, 
2. Turpitude; loathſomeneſs; moral de- 
Pravity. | a 


and offenſive to any one, who does not, for the 
ſake of the ſin itielf, pardon the ging of its cit- 
cumſtanees. | . South, 
U:'GLY, og'-ly. adj. [This word was an- 
ciently written eugly; whence Mr. Dier 
ingenionſly deduces it from oyp//1ke ; that 
is, like an ouph, elf, or goblin. In Saxony 
Oza is terrour ; and in Gothick gan is to 


. contrary to beautiful; hateful, 
5 If Caſſio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ly. | | Shaleſps 
O, I have paſs d a miſerable night, 
So fall of ugly fights, of ghaſtly dreams. Sbal. 
Was this the cottage, and the ſafe abode 
Thou told'ſt me of? What grim aſpects are theſe, 
Theſe ugly-headed monſters ?. 
'VraL, I- A. n. J. [piaddb.) A ſmall bottle. 
VFPou gods! look down, 
And from your ſacred vials pour your grace 
Upon my. daughter's heat. Sbaleſſ. 
Take thou this via, being then in bed, 
And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off. Slak 
Another lamp burnt in an old marble ſepulchre 
belonging to ſome of the antient Romans incloſe 
in a glaſs vial. e | W. this, 
I placed a thin i, well topped up, within the 
| ſmoke of the vapour, but nothing followed. Adi. 
Chemical waters, that are each tranſparent 
when ſeparate, ferment into a thick troubled li 
quor, when mixed in the ſame vl. _ Addifun 
To VAL, vi-d. v. a. To incloſe in à vial. 
This the with precious via d liquors heal; 
For which the ſhepherds, at the feſtivals, 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays 


- 
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* 


— 
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— 


U'GLILY, Ug/-l-F. adv. [from 115. ] Fi- | 


Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very nauſeous | 


fear.] Deformed ; offenſive to the fight; , 


Milin. 


<= 
— — 
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* 


vio 


Wand. u. J. Lviande, Fr. enn, 
Ital. Food 3 meat dreſſet. 
The belly only like a gulf remain d, 

y ch midſt of we Hor K. and e 
; ing the vin e 
> 6 No matter, fince 
They ve left their viands behind, for we have ſto- 

machs. 
will 't pleaſe you taſte of what is here : > Shakeſp. 
Theſe are not fruits forbidden; no interdict 
nefends the touching of theſe hand; pure; 
Their taſte no knowledge works, at leaſt of evil. 
Milton, 
From ſome ſorts of food leſs pleaſant to the 


VrAx p, 


tate, perſons in health, and in no neceſſity of 


uſing ſuch viards, had better to abſtain. Ray. 
Tae tables in fair order ſpread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 

Of-choiceſt ſort and ſavour ; rich repaſt! Pope. 


| TIATICUM, Lat V küm. n 72 Lat.) 
I. Proviſion for a journey. 

4 The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing 
- ſoul for its departure. 


To VIBRATE, vi-bret. v. a. libro, Lat.] 
1. To brandiſh; to move to and fro with 
quick motion. 

2. To make to quiver.” 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, 
may differently affect the lips, and impreſs a ſwift 
tremulous motion, which breath paſſing ſmooth 
doth not. Holder. 

To VIBRATE, vi-bret. v. 2. 
1, To play up and down, or to and fro. 


The air, compreſſed by the fall and weight of | 


the quickſilver, would repel it a little upwards, and 


| 


3 


— 


VIC 


Vica' RIOUS, vf. ka ryùs. adj. kene Lat. ] | 
Deputed; delegated; acting in the place 


of another. 
The ſoul in the body is but a ſubordinate effi- 


cient, and vicarious and inſtrumental in the hands 


of the Almighty, being but his ſubſtitute in this 
regiment of the body. Hale. 
What can be more unnatural, than for a man 
to rebel againſt the vicarious power of God in his 
ſoul ! Dorn is. 
Vi'caRSHIP, vik' .dr-ehlp. 1. . [from vicar, 
The office of a vicar. | 
5 vi's. u. . Lvitium, Lat.] 
45 he courſe of action oppoſite to virtue; 
e of manners; inordinate life. 
| No ſpirit more grot> to love | 
Vice for itſelf. Milton. 
The foundation of error will lie in wrong mea- 
ſures of probability; as the foundation of vie in 
wrong meaſures of good. Locke. | 
2. A fault.; an offence, It is generally uſed 


for an habitual fault, not for a fingle-enor- | 


mity. 

No vice, ſo ſimple, but aſſumes | 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts, $hak. 

Yet my poor country 

Shall have more vices than it had before; | 
More ſuffer by hin that ſhall ſucceed. Shakeſp. 
Where the exceſs and defect do make vicer, or 
ſuch things as ought not to be, there the medio- 
crity muſt denote ſomething that ought to be, and 
conſequently mult be a virtue. Wilkins, 
Ungovern'd appetite, a brutiſn vice. Milton. 
"1 cannot blame him for inveighing ſo tharply 

againll the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryd. | 

proud views and vain deſires in our worldly 


JT. 


make it vibrate a little up and duwn. Boyle. 


Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond | 


certain degree, emit light, and ſhine? And is not 
this emiſſion e by the vibratins motions | 
ol their parts? 4 Newton. 
2. To quiver. 2 

'Y The whiſper that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his ſoverciga's ear. Pope. 


| V1BRA'TION, vi-bra'-shun, 2. / (from vibro, 
Lat.] The act of moving, or ſtate of being. 
moved with quick reciprocations, or re- 
turns ; the act of quivering. 

It ſparkled Ike the coal upon the altar, with the 
fervours of piety, the heats of devotion, and the 
fallies and vibrations of an harmlcſs activity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the 
bottom of the cye, excite vibrutiens in the tunica 
retina ? which vibrations being propagated along 
the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, 
eauſe the ſenſe of ſeeing. | Newton, 

Mild vibrations footh the parted foul, | 
New to the dawning of celeſtial day. Thomſon.” 


| VICAR; vik'-Er. 1. /. [wicarius, Lat.] 
1. The incumbent of an appropriated ox im- 
propriated benefice. , 


Procure ho vicar 


To ſtay for meat church, twixt twelve and one, 


T0 give our hearts anited ceremony. 

| Vours is the prize; 
| The vicur my defeat, and all the village ſee. Dry. 

A landed youth, whom his mother would never 

ſuffer to look into a book for fear of ſpoiling his 

eyes, upon hearing the clergy decried, what a con- 

tempt muſt he entertain, not N for his vicar at 

home, but for the whole order ! Saut. 

2. One who performs the functions 

| adther; a ſubſtitute. 

An archbiſhop ma not only .excommunicate- 
and inter dict his * but his vicer-general 
may do the ſame. 1 | - Aylife. 
Vrcaxace, vik' 5 SES 1. . [from Vicar.) 
e benefice of a vicar. _ 

This gentleman. lived in his vicarage to a good 
3 » and having never RR his flock, died 
* Bray. | . 
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Whatever the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 
ViCECHA'NCELLOR, vis-tshan'-s6l-Iar. 2. /; 
L*icecancellarius, Lat.] The ſecond magit- 
trate of the — 72D 
V1'CED, vi st. adj. {from vice Vitious; Core 
rupt. Not uſed. : 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will v'er ſome high-0ic'd Ry hang his poiſon 
in the ſick air, Shakeſp 

VicEGE'RENCY, vis-dzhe'-ren-sy. 7. /. {from 
vicegerent.) The office of a vicegetent 3 
lieutenancy ; deputed power. | ; 

The authority of conſcience ſtands founded upon 
its Uicegerency and dep utation under God, South. 

VICEGE RENT, vis-dzhe'-rent. x. J. Laicem 
gerens, Lat.] A lieutenant ; one who is in- 
truſted with the power of the ſuperiour, 
by whom he is deputed. 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehend- 
ed in theſe: remember thou art a man; remem- 
ber thou art God's vicegerent. Bacon. 

Employ it in unſeigned piety towards God; in 
unſhaken duty to his Vicegerent ; in hearty obedi- 
ence to his church, Spratt. 

Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 
Thou ſend'ſt ſome heavy judgment on the times; 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage, 
Thus puniſh. Dryden. 

ViceGE' RENT, vis-dzhe'-rent. adj. [vice- 
gerens, Lat.) Having a delegated power; 
acting by ſubſtitution. 

Whom ſend I to judge thee? Whom but 3 
Vicegerent Son | To thee I have transſerr'd 


n 


ployments, are as truly vices and corruptions, as | 


hypocriſy in prayer, or vanity in alms Law. 
3. The fool, or punchinello of old ſhows. 
Eu be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice, 
Your need to ſuſtain ;, 
Who with dagger of lath, in hisrageand his wrath, | 
Cries, Ah, ha! to the devil, Shakeſp. 
His face made of braſs, like a vice in a game. 
| Ter. 
4. [Viis, Dut.] A kind of ſmall iron preſs 
With ſcrews, uſed by workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him percuſſion 
bottle-ſcrews, the vice; whirligigs, the axis in pe- 
ritrochio. Arbuthrot and Pope. 

5. Gripe; graſp. 

If 1 but fiſt him once; if he come but within 

Ex Vice, Shakeſp. 


6. [Vice, Lat.] It is uſed in compoſition for 


one, qui vicem gerit, who performs, in his 
ſtead, the office of a ſuperiour, or who has 
the ſecond rank in command: as, a vice- 
roy, vice-chanccllor. 
To Vick, vi's. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
draw by a kind of violence. 
With all confidence he ſwears, 
As he had ſeen 't, or been an inſtrument _ 
To vice you to 't, that you have touch'd his queen 
Forbiddenly. : Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
VICEA' DMIRAL, vis- ad -mèr- Cl. 1. J. [+ ice 
and admiral.] | 


1. The ſecond commander of a fleet. 5 


The foremoſt of the fleet was the admiral: the 
rear admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch- pirate. 7 
The wiceadmiral in the middle of the fleet, with a 
great ſquadron of gallies, ſtruck ſai] diredtly. Knoles. 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. | 
VICEA/DMIRALTY,  vis-ad'-mer-el-ty. . J 
(from viceudmiral.] The office of a vice- 
admiral. 
The wiciddniralty is gxerciſed by Mr, Trevanion, 
Carew. 
Viega ENT, vis-Y-dzhint. u. . Laier and 
agent. ] One who acts 1 in the place of ano- 


| V!'ceTy, vs“. S8. t. 
| 


All judgment, whether in heav'n, or earth, or hell, 
Milton. 

V1 CENARY, vi-gdn'-tr- 5. ad /. Lvicenar ius, 
Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey. 
VI'CTEROY, = roy. M. ſ. {wicero, Fr.] He 


who governs in place of the king with regal - 


authority, 
Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanquiſh d, 
Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call'd but wiceroy of the whole ? Shakeſp. 
Mendoza, wiceroy of Peru, was wont to ſay, that. 


too near Madrid. Bacon. 
We are ſo far ſrom having a oe that even the - 
weerny is generally abſent four bichs of his time, 
Swifts 


VI CEROYALTY, vis-roy/ l- ty. u. J. [from 


vicerey. Dignity of a viceroy, 

Theſe parts furniſh out vicercyalties Tor the gran- 
dees; but in war are incumbrances to the king- 
dom. Aaddiſon. 
1. J. [Of this word I 

know not well the meaning or original :. 

a nice thing is now called in vulgar lan- 

guage, point vice, from the French point 

der iſe, or point de vice whence the barbar- 
ous word vicety may be derived. ] Nicety; 
exactineſs. A word not uſed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pem, 
Grafted, upon Stub his ſtem; — Dis 
With the peakiſh nicety, | _ 
And old Sherewood's wicety. Ben Jonſon. 


V1 CINAGE, vis-In-idzh. u. / [wicinia, Lat.] 
Neighbourhood ; places adjoining, 


Vicr Far, vy- sT. nèl. | adj. [vicinus; Lat.] 
VicrNe, 'vy-si'n. Near; neighbouring · 
Opening other ui paſſages might obliterate 
any track; as the making of one hole in the yield- 
ing mud defaces tlie print of another near it. Glany, 


Vici s ITV, vy-sIn'-It-y. . /. [vicinus, Lat.] 
1. Nearneſs; ; Nate of xing near. 

Ihe poſition of things is ſuch, that thers is; a 

vicinity between agents and patients, that the one 


ther. 2 | 


* 


inceſſantly invades the other. Hale. 
6 B The 


A vaſſal Satan hath made his iceagent, to-croſs | 


the government of Peru was the beſt place the 
| King of. Spain gave, ſave that it was ſomewhat 


— 


| 


2. Revolution; change. : 


 VIi'conTIELs, vi“ c 


ſheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes 


VICTOR, vix“-tur. . /,. Lvictor, Lat.] 


\ 


3 


VIC 
The abundance and vicinity of 9 | 


2. Neighbourhood, | 
* - Heſhallfindoutandrecdllthe wandering particles 
home, and fix them in their old vicinity. Rogers. 
Gravity alone muſt have carried them dow n- 
wards to the vicinity of the ſun. Bentley. 
Vicious, vlsh'-Us: adj. [from vice.] See 
Virious. Devoted to vice; not addicted 
to virtue. , 
He heard this heavy curſe, | 
- * Servant of ſer vants, on his vicious race. Milton. 
V1ct1's$s1TUDE, vy-sls'-8F-tshtud. u. J. Lvi- 
ciſſitudo, 1 | 
1. Regular change; return of the ſame things 
in the ſame ſucceſſion. | 
lt makes through heav'n 
Grateful viciſſitude, like day and night. Milton. | 
The rays of light ere alternately diſpoſed tobe 
reflected or refracted for many viciſſitudes. Newton, 
This ſucceſſion of things upon the earth, is the 
reſult of the viciſſitude of feaſons, and is as con- 
ſtant as is the cauſe of that viciſſitude, the ſun's de- 
clination. ? WT OS, Woodward. 


During the courſe of the war, did the viciſſ- 
' tudes of good and bad fortune affect us with hu- 
mility or thankfulnefs? Allerbury. 
Verſe ſweetens toil, however rude the ſound. 
All at her work the village maiden ſings; 
Nor, as ſhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the ſad . er of things. Giffard. 
nt-yels. In law, vicon- 
tiel rents are certain farms for which the 
what profit he can of them. Vicontiel 
writs are ſuch writs as are triable in the 
county court, before the ſheriff, Bailey. 
V1'cTim, vik'/-tim. n./, [ victima, Lat.] F 
1. A ſacrifice ; ſomething ſlain for a ſacrifice. 
All that were authors of ſo black a deed, 

Be ſacrific'd as victims to his ghoſt. |» 
And on the vi&im pour the ruddy wine. Dryd. 
Clitumnus' waves, for triumphs after war, 

The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. Addi/. 

2. Something deftroyed. | | 
Behold where age's wretched vim hes; 
See his head trembling, and his half-clos'd eyes. 


Prior, 


1. Conqueror; vanquiſher ; he that gains the 
advantage in any conteſt. V:#or is ſeldom 
uſed with a genitive; we ſay the congueror 
of kingdoms, not the wiftor of kingdoms ; 
and never but with regard to ſome fingle 
action or perſon : as we never ſay, Cæſar 
was in general a great v:Hor, but that he 
was vidor at Pharſalia. We rarely ſay 
Alexander was wi#or 'of Darius, though 
we ſay he was victor at Arbela; but we 
never ſay he was victor of Per fra. 
This ſtrange race more ſtrange conceits did yield; 
Who vito ſeem'd, was to his ruin brought; 
Who ſeem'd o'erthrown, was miſtreſs of the 
| field. | Sidney. 
Some time the flood prevails,and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be vi&ors, breaſt to breaſt, . | 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered: Sbaleſp. 
Although the ©i&or, we ſubmit to Cæſar. Sha. | 
g - Say where and when | 
Their fight; what ftroke ſhall bruiſe the victor s 
: heel. | Milton. 
Our Hebrew ſoirgs and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas'd ſo well our victor's ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us theſe arts mor, 
e on, 


3 


Their hearts at laſt the vanquiſh'd re- aſſume, 


And now the victors fall. Denhym. 
In love, the vi&ors from the Fanquiſh'd fly; 
They fly that wound, and they purſue that die. 


Denham. 


VIC 


| Fortune's unjuſt; he ruins oft the brave, 
wift, | Ant him who ſhould be victor, makes the ſlave, 


| | Dryden. 
Loſe not a thonght on me, I'm out of danger; 
Heaven will not leave me in the vicbor's hand. Aduiſ. 
2. Pope has uſed this word in a manner per- 
phaps unauthoriſed. | d ; 
There, vwi#or of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And ſame, this lord of uſcleſs thoyſandsends. Pope. 
' VicTo'r10vus, vik-to'-ryus. adj. [ victorieux, 
Fr.] : | 
1. Conquering ; having obtained conqueſt ; 
ſuperiour in conteſt. 


Victory doth more often fall by errour of the 


vanquiſhed, than by the valour of the «i29r jour. 


The Son return'd vi&orious with his ſaints. Milt. 
That happy ſun, ſaid he, will riſe again, 
Who twice #07045 did our navy fee: 
And 1 alone muſt view him riſe in vain, 
| Without one ray of all his ſtar for me. Dryden, 
2. Producing conqueſt. | | 
Sudden theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, | 
And curs'd for ever this victoriuus day. Pope. 
3- Betokening conqueſt. | 
Now are our brows bound with viforious wreaths; 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. Shal. 
VrcTo'r10USLY, vik-to'-ryts-ly. adv. {from 
wiforious-] With conqueſt ; ſucceſsfully ; 
triumphantly. 5 | 
That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully 
betray. our ſuccours, vi&oriouſly through all diffi- 
culties. | Hammond. 
Vic ro IousxEss, vik-to-ryas-nls. z. ſ. from 
victorious.] The ſtate or quality of being 


H yIvard, | 


| 


| 


| 


VIE 


een. . adv. [Lat.) 71 
wit; that is. This word is ge : 
ten vix. ad YT RT Os 
Vipvu'rry, vi-d8"-It-y. 2. /. 3 
Lat.] Widowhood. 9 Vans 
To Vie, . v.a. [Of this wor 
mology is very uncertain. } 
1. To ſhow, or practiſe in competition 
| They vie power and expence with thofe that 2re 
too high. ; 5 L. Teen, 
You vie happineſs in a thouſand eaſy and ſwee 
diverſions, | 55 
2. In this paſſage the meaning 
ton: to accumulate. 
e hung about my neck, and kiſ. 
She vied ſo Faſt, r S Re SY 
That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. Shoks; 


70 VIE, vy. v. u. To conteſt; tb conteng. 
to ſtrive for ſuperiority. DE 
In a trading nation, the younger ſons ma 
placed in ſuch a way of life, as may enable go 
to ⁊ie with the beſt of their family. Alliſon 
The wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's dye, | 
May with the proudeſt Tyrian purple vie. Ad. 
= Now voices over voices riſe ;. 
While each to be the loudeſt cies, Size 
To VIEW, vu", v. a. [veu, Fr. from weir, ot 
Dur) | 
1. To ſurvey ; to look on by way of exami- 


FJeſeua, vii. 2. 


d the ety· 


Ev. ln, 


ſeems to be, 


Go, and «#e<o the country. 
Th' almighty Father bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view, | 


Miltm, 


victorious, 
Victory, vik'-thr-F. u. . [victoria, Lat. 
Conqueſt ; ſucceſs in conteſt; triumph. 
OE At his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your vidory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him. Shakeſp. 
Then to the heaven of heavens. he ſhall aſcend 
With victory, triumphing o'er his foes. Milton. 
Obedience is a complicated / act of virtue, and 
many graces are exerciſed in dne act of obedience, 
It is an act of humility, of mortification, and ſelf- 
denial, of charity to God, of care of the publick, 
of order and charity to ourſelves. It is a great 
inſtance of a victory over the moſt refractory paſ- 
ſions. | MES Taylor. 
VrcTRESS, vik'-tris. 2. . [from victor.L A 
female that conquers. Not uſed. 
IU lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 


Vi eru A, vit'l. ? n. ſ. (viftunilles, Fr. vit- 
V1'cTVALS, vit'lz & tonag/ia, Ital.] Pro- 
viſion of food; ſtores for the ſupport of 
life; meat; ſuſtenance. Chapman has writ- | 


ten it as it is colloquially pronounced. 
He landed in theſe iſlands, tofurniſh himſelf with 


You had muſty vi&zals, and he hath holp to eat 
it: he hath an excellent ſtomach. Shakeſp. 
| A huge great flagon full ] bore, 

And, in a good large knapſacke, vi&les ſtore. Chap. 
He was not able to keep that place three days 
for lack of vidual. : | 
They, 28 of tackling and victual, are 
forced to ſea by a ftorm. King Charles. 


To VI cru, vit'; v. a. [from the noun.) 
To ſtore with proviſion for food. | 
| £4 Talbot, farewell! 

I muſt go viva! Orleans forthwith. 


1. One who provides victuals, | 
They planted their artillery againſt the haven, 
to impeach ſupply of victuals; yet the Engliſh 
8 ſurceaſed not to bring all things neceſ- 
ary. | 5 
Their conqueſt half is to the victualler due. King. 


1 Waller. 


* One who keeps a houfe of entertainment. 


£Knolles. 


And ſhe ſhall be ſole vi&reſs; Cæſar's Cæſar. Sal. ; 


victu als and ſreſh water, Abbots Deſerip.of the World.. 


g | Shakeſp. 
| V'CTUALLER, vit'-lar. 7. f. [from vifuals.) 


Hayward. | 


| 


To buildings rais'd by common hands. Prizy, 
Whene'er wevi-wwſomewell-proportion'ddome, 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize ; 


All come united to th* admiring eyes. Papi, 


2. To ſee; to perceive by the eye. 


They here with eyes aghaſt 
. View'd firſt their lamentable lot. 
No more I hear, no more I vie; 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. Poe, 
VIEW, vü'. „. / {from the verb.] 
1. Proſpect. 
. You ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty, and full of viezy ; yea, baply, near 
The reſidence of Poſthumus. SCD. Cymbelin, 
Vaſt and indefinite views, which drown all ap- 
prehenſions of the uttermoſt objects, are condemn- 
ed by good authors. 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in vie. Dryden, 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
Vou l wiſh your hill a ſhelter'd hill again. Pe, 
2. Sight; power of beholding. 5 
I go, to take for ever from your vierꝛv, 
Both the lov'd object, and the hated too. Drin, 
Theſe things duly weighed, will give us a clear 
wiew into the ſtate of human liberty, Licks 
Inſtruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 
Full in my vie to ſet all the bright abode, e 
And make my foul quit Abelard for God. Pet: 
3. Intellectual fight ; mental ken. 
__  8ome ſafer reſolution I've in view, 
4. Act of feeing. _ 
_ Th unexpected ſound 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound; 
Rouz'd with the noiſe, he ſcarce believes his eat, 
Willing to think th' illuſions of his fear 
Had giv'n this falſe alarm; but ſtraight his vir 
Conſirms that more than all he ſears is true, Pew 
. Sight ; eye. | | 
, 3 our view are thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote. Lal. 
6. Survey; examination by the eye. 
| TLime never will renew, 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. D 


Millan. 


1 f Ss 


2. Intellectual ſuryx exp. 


Millor, | 


Watt, . 


11 


ind made this inference hy. finding 
T K es ideas, and taking a view of 


' Locle. 
| ; „ | 
g; Space that may be taken in by the eye; 
| reach of ſight. VT oe FO 175 
The fame through all the neighb ring nations flew, 
When now. the. I rojan navy was in View. Drydan. 
9. Appearance: ſhow. _ 
fa thataccompliſh'd mind, | 
Helpt by the night, new. graces find; 
Which, by the ſplendour of her view 
Dazzled, before we never knew. ' 
16, Difplay 3 exhibition to the ſight or mind. 
Io give a right vier of : this millaken part of 
liberty, would any one be a changeling, becauſe 
he is leſs determined by wiſe conſiderations than 
a wile man.? Eg . Locke. 
1. Proſpe& of intereſt. 8 A 
No man ſets himſelf about any thing, but upon 
ſome view or other, which ſerves him for a rea- 
ſon. ; Locle. 
12; Intention; deſign, _ 
le who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he ſees to the ſtate. of things at home; with 
chat vie ge he makes all his reflections. Atterbury. 
With a viezu to commerce, in returning from 
his expedition againſt the Parthians, he paſſed 
through Egypt . | | | Arbuthnot. 
Fiſher, the Jeſuit, in the year 1626, ſeconded 
* the cardinal in the ſame plea, and upon the ſame 
VIEWS. Weterland. 


| ig WER, vü“- ür. 2. J. (from view.) One who 
views. / | | 
| VEWLESS, vu Als. adj. [from View.) Un- 
feen; not-diſcernibie.by the fig 
Io be impriſon'd in the viewlgſt winds, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about 5 
The pendant world. | | Shateſp. 
Each-ſtair myiteriouſly was meant, nar ſtood 
There always, but. drawn up to heay'n ſometimes 
Vietuloſs. NEE: | Milton; s Paradiſe Loſt. 
Swift through the valves the viſionary fair 
Repaſs'd, and iewvleſs mix d with comman. air. 
| | | | Pipe. 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they file, 
Their feet half viecoleſi quiver in the ſkies.. Pope. 
| WoGE8[MA'TION, vi-ges'-Sy-mi-shin. . / 
| {anigeſimus, Lat. f The act of putting to 
| death every twentieth man. Bailey. 
Volt, vidzh-Il. 2. /. (wigitia, Lat.] 
i, Watch; devotions performed in the cuſ- 
tomary hours of reſt. | = 
Sothey in heaventheir odes and vigil: tun'd, Mili. 
Shrines! where their-ig/; pale-eyedvirgins keep, 
Andpitying ſaints, whoſeſtatueslearntoweeps Pope. 
2. A faſt kept before a holiday. | 
le that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil. feaſt his neighbours, 
And fay, To-morrow is St. Crifpian- Shalißp. 
And that, which on the Baptiſt's vigi ſends 
To nyniphs and ſwains the viſion of their, friends. 
Rs Sa 5 Harte. 
35 Service ufed on the night before a holiday. 
No altar is to be. conſecrated without reliques, 
which placed before the church-door, the vigila are 
to he celebrated that night before them. Stilling fleet. 
Ide rixals call my muſe another way, 875 
| To ling their vigil, for thy” enſuing day, Dryden. 
4. Watch; forbearance of ſlecp. 
| Though, Venus and her fon ſhould ſpare 
Herrebel heart, and. never teach her care. 5 
Yet Hymen may perforce her vigil. keep, 
And for. another's joy ſuſpend her ſteep, Waller. 
Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of | 
the card-table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which 
ittend them. Aut.. 
V1 GILANCE, vidzW-Il-6ns. 2 _ ＋ 9 


— 


Wiener, ease Une. 

vigilance, Fr. vigilantia Lat. 4 | 
1 | F 9 

* desranee of leep, + 


% * "A *. 
n 


the connection of them, it has proceeded rationally. 


Waller. || 


28 Afilten. | 


VI1G 


j' Ulyſſes yielded unſeaſonably to fleep, and the. 
ſtrong paſſion for his country ſhould have given 
' bm vigilance. 


2. Watchfulneſs ; circumſpection; iuceſſant 
Care. 
Shall Henry's conqueſt, Bedford's wig;!ance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our couuſel die-? Shak. 
In this their military care, there: were few re- 
markable occaſions under the duke, ſaving: his 
continual vigilancy, and voluntary hazard of his 
perſon, Wotton. 
Of theſe the Vigilance 
I dread; and to elude, thus wrapp'd in miſt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. Dilton. 
We are enabled to ſubdue all other creatures; 
and uſe for our behoof the ſtrength of the ox, the 


— ——— 4 AU AA —m—— —— + 2 * — 


ſagacity and vigilancy of the dog. Ray. 
3. Guard ;: watch. 
| No poſt is free, no place, 
That guard and moſt unuſual vigilance, 
Does not attend my taking. Shakeſh. King Lear. 


| In at this gate none.paſs | 
| The vigilance here plac'd, but ſuch as come 
Well known from heav'n. 


VI'GILANT, . vidzh-Ill-&nt, adj. [vigtlans, 


attentive. | 
They have many prayers, but every of them } 
very ſhort, as if they were darts thrown out with 
a kind of ſudden quickneſs ; left that vigilant and 
erect attention of mind, which in prayer is V 
neceſſary, ſnould be waſted or dulled through con- 
tinuance. Hooker. 
Take your places, and he vigilant : | 
If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive, 
Let us have knowledge. Nw. 
The treaſurer, as he was vigilant in ſuch caſes, | 
had notice of the clerk's expiration ſo ſoon; that 
he procured the king to ſend a meſſage to the 
maſter of the rolls. | Clarendon. 
VrUG1iLANTLY, vidzh'-Il-ent-ly. adv. [from 
vigilant.) Watehfully ; attentively ; cir- 
cumſpectly. ves 
Thus in peace, either of the kings ſo-2;gilantly ( 
' obſerved every motion of the others, as if they 
had lived upon the alarm. Hayward. 
VrcoROUS, vig'/-ur-us. adj. [from vigor, 
Lat.] Forcible ; not weakened; full of 
ſtrength and life. | 
Fam'd for his valour young; 
At ſea ſuccelsful, vigorous, and ſtrong ! 
| "heir appetite is not dulled by being gratified, 
but returns always freſh and vigorous. Atterbury. | 
| Though the beginuings of confederacies have 
been always vigor ou. and ſucceſsful, their progreſs 
has been generally feeble, and event unfortunate, 


| 


( 


S214 * { ; 
1/GOROUSLY, vig'-ar-ts-Ily. adv. [from 


Broome, ; 


Milton. | 


Lat-] Watchful ; circumſpect; diligent ; | 


Waller. | 


Dawenant.., 
v 


Digour.] Witk foree; forcibly ; without 

weaknels.. ©. | 2 

| The prince had two giant ſhips: 

With his one ſo vigorouly he prefs'd, _ 

And flew ſohome, they could not riſe again, Dryd. 

If the. fire burns bright and vigorouſly, it is no 

matter by what means it was at, firſt kindled. South. ö 
That prince whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe ſo wigorou/ly, | 
is the principal in the war, and you but a ſecond. 

Swift. 

[from 


\ Vr GOROUSNESS, Aglür-üs-nis. 2 
vigour.) Force; ſtrength: \ 

He hath given excellent ſufferance and vigorouſ- 
neſs to the, ſufferers, arming them with ſtrange 
courage, Heroical fortitude, invincible reſolution, 
and glorious patience, Taylor. 
VIGO 
1. Force; ſtrength. aL 

x Shame to be overcome, 

Would utmoſt «ior raife, and rais d unite. Mit. 

Pernicious fire wither'd all their ſtrength, 
And of their wonted vigour leſt them drain'd. 


— — 


= 


VIL 


The mind and ſpirit remains 
Invincible, and »4g0ur foon returns. 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain : 
Witneſs theſe heaps of ſlaughter. 
2. Mental force; intellectual ability. 
3. Energy; efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 1 
His beams, unactive clſe, their vizcur find. Miltam. 
How does Car teſius all his ſinews ain, 
The earth's attractive vigeur to explain! Blackmore | 


Milton, 
Dryden 


| VILE, vil. adj. vil, Fr: wilis, Lat.] 


t. Bafe ; mean; worthleſs; ſordid ; deſpi- 
cable. SD | | 
Our caſe-were miſerable, if that wherewith we 
moſt endeavour to pleaſe God, were in his fight- 
ſo. vile and. deſpicable: as men's: diſdainful ſpeech 
would make it. | | Hooker. 
] diſdaining ſeormd, and craved death, 
Rather than 4 would-be ſo-wile efteemed. Shakeſp» 
He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er ſo vile, 


This day ſhall gentle his condition. Sbalep. 


O ye Pegaſian nymphs, that, bating vier things, 


Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious fprings!” 
| | Drayton. 
The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. 
| | Abbot, 
That ſinful. creature man elected is, 
And in our place the heavens poſſeſs he muſt; 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duſt. Fairfax. 
A ſpontaneous production is againſt matter of 
fact; a thing without example not only in man, 
but the wile/t of weeds. 
Reſtor'd by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance. 105 Milton. 
V1 LED v11d. adj. [from wile ; wheneerevile.] 
_ Abuſive; ſcurrilous ; defamatory. 8 
He granted life to all except to one, who had 
uſed viled ſpeeches againſt king Edward. Hay, 


 VI'LELY, II- ly. adv; [from vile] © Baſely; 


meanly ; ſhamefully. - | | 
The Volſcians w/ely yielded the town. Sbaleſp. 
How can'l | 
Forget my Hector, treated with diſhonour, 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, and vy dragg'd, 
A blcody corſe, about the wallsof Troy ? A. Phillipe. 
V1 LENESS, vil-nis. x. . [from vile. ] 
1. Baſeneſs; meanneſs; defpicablenefs. 
His wvileneſe us ſhall never awe: 
But here cur ſports ſhall be, | 
Such as the golden world fitſt ſaw; 
Moſt-innocent and free. Drayton. 


Reflect on the eſſential vilengſ of matter, and 


its impotence to conſerve its own being. Creech, 
Conſidering the vilengſi of the clay, I wondered 
that no tribune of that age durſt ever venture to 
aſk. the potter, What doſt thou make? Swift. 
2. Moral or intellectual bafeneſs. 
Then, vileng of imankind ! 
Could none, alas! repeat me good or great, 
Waſh my pale body, or bewail my fate? Prior. 
VY'LIFIERy vi- -für. n. /. [tom vilig). 
One that vilifies. . 
To VU LIFY, II-. F. v. a. [from vile.] 
I. Todebafe ; to degrade; to make vile- 
Their maker's image” 5 
Forſbek them, when themſelves they eilify'd © _ - 
To ſerve ungovern'd appetite, and took 
His image whem they ferv'd.' 
2. To defame ; to make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide © 
To hear his ſovereign vi. Drayton. 
The diſpleaſure of their prince, thoſe may ex- 


* 


pect, who would put in practice all methods to 


- - vidifyhis perſon. | Addiſon. 
Many p:lions'difpoſe us to depreſs and v1 
the merit of ong' riſing in the eſteem of mankind: 
; „ | Addiſon, 
6B 2 Viz, 


Milten, 


: K 
Sbaleſp. 2. Morally impure - wicked. BR ie 


. „ 
* 
V * 

: L 4 I ' 


ViLtL, ch. ». {. [ ville, Fr. villa, Lat.] A vil- | 2. Baſeneſs; infa my. „ IG | 


lage; a ſmall collection of houſes. Little 
in uſe, . 
This book gives an account of the manurable 
lands in every manor, town, or vill. Hal-. 
Ivo LA, vil'-la. n. . [ villa, Lat.] A country 
er.. 
The antient Romans lay the foundations of 
their vas and palaces within the very borders of 
the ſea. | T 8. 
At fix! - irs diſtance from Bizantium's walls, 
Where Boſphorus into the Euxine falls, 
In a gay diſtrict, call'd th' Elyſian vale, | 
A furniſh'd via ſtands, propos'd for ſale, Harte. 
All vaſt poſſeſſions ; juſt the ſame the caſe, 
Whether you call them villa, park, or chace. Pope. 
VILLAGE, wil'-Idzh: ». /. (village, Fr.] A 
ſmall collection of houſes in the country, 
leſs than a town. ng 
Beggars, with roaring voiees, from low farms, 
Or pelting villages, ſheep coats, and mills, 
Inforce their charity, - ' Shakeſp. 
The early village cock = 4 
Fath twice done ſalutation to the morn. Shale pb. 
Vou have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are ſo; but, like the g illage curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. Shateſp. 
The country vagen were burnt down to the | 
round, NKuyolles. 
Thoſe village-words give us a mean idea of the 
thing. * | ; Dryden. 
Scam'd o'er with wounds which his own ſabre | 
gave, 


In the vile habit of a village ſlave. Pope. | 


* 


2. One who held by a baſe tenure. 


uoerte not fit to be ſworn in juries. 


V1'LLAGER; vil-ldzh-ar: 
An inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a vilager, 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 
"Under ſuch hard conditions. | 
N When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick-duſt, - | 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, | 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. 
" 5 Milton. | 
I there areconveniencies of life, which common 
uſe reaches not, 1t is not reaſon to reje& them, | 
becauſe every villager doth not know them. Locke. 
V1'LLAGERY, vil'-Ildzh-ry. u. ſ. [from village. 
Diſtrict of villages. - 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he | 
That fright the maidens of the villagery? Sbaleſp 
VI'LLAIN, vIl-len. 2. /. Lvilain, Fr. villanus, 
low Lat.] . D h 


Shakeſp. | 


— 


The Iriſh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, 


being in condition of ſlaves and villains, did ren- | 


der a greater revenue than if they had been made 
the king's free ſubjects. | Davies. 
a. A wicked wretch. | 
or rather viains, who, uſing this time of their 
extreme feebleneſs, all together ſet upon them. 
| 2 | Sidney. 
O villain! villain! his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain / unnatural, deteſted, - brutiſh 
_ willain! | h Shakeſp. 
What in the world, 
That names me traitor, villain- like he lies: Shale. 
He was ſtabbed to the heart by the hand of a 
Villain, upon the mere impious pretence of his 
being odious to the parliament. Clarendon. 
Calm thinking villaius, whom no faith could fix; 
Of crooked counſels, and dark politicks. 
VILLANAGE, vil'-len-{dzh. x. /, [from villain.] 
1. The ftate of a villain ; baſe ſervitude. 
They exerciſe molt bitrer tyranny : 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage; 
No wretchedneſs is like to ſinful vl Spenſer. 
Upon every ſuch ſurrender. and grant, there 
. was hut one frecholder, which was the lord him- 
lf; all the reſt were but tenants in villanage, and 


We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, | 


But infamy and vi//anag- are thine. , _ 
To VU'LLANX1ZE, vil'-IEn-Tz. v. a. [from vil- 
lain. ] To debaſe ; to degrade ; to defame. 


Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 


age] 1. Wickednels ; baſcneſs ; depravity ; groſs 


Pope. | 


1 


; avies. | g 


V1i'LLANOUs, vil'-I&n-as. adj. [from villain.) 
1. Baſe; vile; wicked. 1 
2. Sorry; in a familiar ſenſe. 


It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to exaggerate any 
Vi'LLANOUSLY, vIl'-I8n-vs-ly. adv. [from 


willanouss} Wickedly ; baſely. 7 


V1'LLANOUSNESS, vil'-I6n-vs-nls. 2. /. [from 


Like rivers of remorſe and innocence. 


VitLAaTICK, vil-lat'-Ik. adj. Lvillaticus, Lat.] | 
Belonging to villages... | 


PVT LLI, vil'-li. n. , [Lat.] In anatomy, are 
the ſame as fibres; and in botany, ſmall 


VI'NCIBLE, vin“slbl. adj. [from vinco, Lat.] 


| 


VI N 


If in thy ſmoke it ends, their glories ſñine; 


D. ydev. | 


Could never villonize his father's fame; 
But, as the firſt, the laſt of all the line, 
Would, like the ſun, ev'n in deſcending ſhine. 
* e Dryden, 
' Theſe are the fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle 
all arguments; whoſe glory is in their ſhame, in 
the debaſing and ui//anizing of mankind to the con- 
dition of beaſts, Bentley. 


; 


* 


Thou art my ſon; I have partly thy mother's. 
word, partly my own opinion; but chiefly a vi- 
lanous trick of thine eye doth warrant me Shep. 


—_—— 


thing deteſtable. * | 
f | We ſhall loſe our time, h | 
And all be turn'd to barnacles or apes, 

With foreheads villanous low. - Shateſp. Tempe. 


The wandering Numidian falſified his faith, and 
<illanouſly New Selymes the king, as he was bath- 
ing himſelf, | | Knolles. 


villanous.] Baſeneſs ; wickedneſs. 


V1 LLANY,, vil-len-y, u. / [from villain; 
willonnie, old Fr,] . - 


'ViNCIBLENESS, vin'-s'bl-nls. 1. 


| To VINDE/MIATE, vin-de-mvat. v. u. Lx 


VIN 


principle, the miſtake which influenced tie 23] 
was vincible. Ko 
1 : J. {from 
vincible.] Liableneſs to be overcome. Dig 
Vi NCTURE, vink'-tshur, u. J. (vindtura, Lat 
A binding. | a Balle 
VI d DRTMIAL, vin-de'-myel, adj. Un 
Lat.] Belonging to a vintage. : 


— 


mia, Lat.] To gather the vintage, 
Now windemiate, and take your bees towards the 
expiration of this month. Rocks 


ViNDEMIA'TION, vin-de-my X'-shGn. 2. / ſj. 
demia, Lat.] Gra e-gathering. © 

To VI NDICATE, vin 

Lat. | 

. To juſtify; to ſupport ; to maintain. 

Where the reſpondent denies any prepoſition 

the opponent mult directly <indicate and confirn 
that propoſition; i. e. he muſt make that propo- 
ſition the concluſion of his next ſyllogiſm. 


 Walts's Improvement of the Ming 


-dy-kat. v. 4. Luindicd, 


2. To revenge; to avenge. 


We ought to have added, how far an holy war 
1s to be purſued; whether to enforce a new he. 
lief, and to vindicate or puniſh infidelity, Bacon. 

Man is not more inelinable to obey God than 
man; but God is more powerful to exact ſubiec- 
tion, and to indicate rebellion. Pearſon on the Creed, 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more 
his juflice is concerned to vindicate the affront, 

EST. Tulſon, 

Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban race, 


atrociouſneſs. - 

Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes; 
For villany is not without ſuch a rheum : 8 
And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 
Sbaleſp. 

He is the prince's jeſter; and the commenda- 
tion is not in his wit, but in his villany. Shakeſp. 


2. A wicked action; a crime. In this ſenſe it | 


A i 
No villany, no flagitious action was ever yet 
committed, but a lie was firſt or laſt the principal 
engine to effect it. ts, : : South. * 

Such villuniet rous'd Horace into wrath ; | 
And 'tis more noble to purſue his path, 


Than an old tale. | Dryden. 


Evening dragon came, 
- Aſſailant on the perched rooſts, 
And neſts in order rang'd, 
Of tame «#/latich fowl. 


4 
4 


Milton. 


hairs Ike the grain of pluſh. or ſhag, with 
which, as a kind of excreſcence, ſome trees 
do abound. 7 


C 8 80 JE 1 
Vr'LLovs, vil-lus, adj. [v:/loſus, - Lat.] 


Shaggy; rough; furry. | | 
Ihe liquor of the ſtomach, which with faſting 
grows ſharp, and the quick ſenſation of the inward 
villous coat of the ſtomach, ſeem to be the cauſe of 


the ſenſe of hunger. Arbuibnot. 


| ViMYxEOUs, vi-myn'-yts.. adj. [vimineus, | 


Lat.] Made of twigs. 


As in the hive's vimineous dome 


Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home 


Each does her ſtudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 


Conquerable ; ſuperable.;..,_ + 1.7 
He not vincible in ſpirit, and well aſſured that 

ſhortneſs of proviſion would in a ſhort. time draw 

the ſeditious to ſhorter limits, drew his ſword. 


As be 4 Hayward. | 


- Becauſe 'twas abſolutely in my power to have 


— 


Never any touch'd upon this way, which ou: 
poet juſtly has vingicoted to himſelkf. 


The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 


4. To clear; to prote& from cenſure, 
God's ways of dealing with us are by propo- 

ſition of terrors and promiſes. To theſe is added 

the auchority of the commander, «indicated from 
our neglect hy the interpoſition of the greateſt 
ſigns and wonders, in the hands of his prophets, 


VinDic4'TiION, vin-dy-kA'-shun. 7. J. [vin 
dication, Fr. from vindicate.] Defence; 
aſſertion ; juſtification. | 

This is no indication of her conduct. She ſtill 
acts a mean part, and, through fear, becomes at 


accomplice in endeavouring to betray. the Greeks, 
Reon 


VinD1'caTive, vin-dik'-i-tiv. adj. from 
vindicate.) Revengeful ; given to revenge 
| He, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. Shake. 
Publick revenges are for the moſt part fortunate; 
but in private revenges it is not ſo. Ya: 

- perſons live the life of witehes, who, as they ate 
miſchievous, ſo end they unfortunate. Baus, 
The fruits of aduſted choler, and the evaporz, 
tions of a vindicative ſpirit. How! 
Do not too many believe no zeal to be ſpiritui, 


no zeal is ſpiritual, that is net alſo charitable. 
: | | Sprati's Sermut 


- Diſtinguiſh betwixt a paſſion purely vide 


1. and thoſe counſels where divine juſtice avenges 


the innocent. L' Eftrange 
VixDica'ToR, vin'-dy-ki-thr. v. . from 
windicate.}] One who vindicates; 41 d 
ſertor. bard gf 5 
He treats tyranny, and the vices attending 5 
with the utmoſt rigour; and conſequently a nol 
foul is better pleaſed with a jealous windicats 1 


«ae — 


ol 
rod. 


attended more heedfully, there was liberty in the 


4 
— 


Roman liberty, than with à temporizing poet. 7 
Ty i 7 /NDICATOSY 


_ 


inde. 


Bailey, | 


To vindicate on Athens thy diſgrace. Dryden, 
| 3. To aſſert ; to claim with efficacy. 


Dryden's Preface to Ovid, 


From all the world ſhall vindicate her trade. Di. | 


and of his Son. - Hammond, 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 
And windicate the ways of God to man. Milt, 


but what is cenſorious or indicative? wheres 


ww. 
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— 


VIN 


to make trial of his graces. 
| Bramball's Anſwer to Hobbes, 
- Defenſory ; juſtificatory. 82 
s ire, vin-dik"-tiv. adj. [from vindicta, 
lat.] Given to revenge; revengeful. 
I am «<indifive enough to repel force by force. 
| Dryden. 
- - Auguſtus was of a nature too vindiciire, to have 
© contented himſelf with ſo ſmall a revenge. Dryd. 
Suits are not reparative, but vindictive, when 
they are commenced againſt inſolvent perſons. 
5 Neitle tvell. 


batory chaſtiſ ements 


that bears the grape. bs 
The flower conſiſts of many leaves placed in a 
regular order, and expanding in form of a roſe: 
the ovary, which is ſituated in the bottom of the 
flower, becomes. a round fruit, full of juice, and 
contains many ſmall ſtones in each. The tree is 
climbing, ſending forth claſpers at the joints, by 
which it faſtens itſelf to what plant ſtands near it, 
Aud the fruit is produced in bunches. The ſpecies 
are, 1. The wild vine, commonly called the claret 
grape, 2. The July grape. 3. The Corinth 
grape, vulgarly called the currant grape. 4. The 
parſſey-leaved grape. 5. The miller's grape. This 
Iz called the Burgundy in England: the leaves of 
| *thisſortare very much powdered with white in the 


ſpring, from whence it had the name of miller's | _ 


grape. 6. Is what is called in Burgundy Pineau, 
and at Orleans, Auverna : it makes very good 
wine. 7. The white chaſſelas, or royal muſca- 
dine: it-is a large white grape: the juice is very 
rich. 8. The black chaſſelas, or black muſca- 
dine: the juice is very rich. 9. The red chaſ- 
ſelas, or red muſcadine. 10. The burlake grape. 
11. The white muſcat, or white Frontiniac. 
12. The red Frontiniac. 13. The black Fronti- 
niac. 14. The damaik grape. 15. The white 
ſweet water. 16. The black ſweet water. 17. The 
white muſcadine. 18. The raiſin grape. 19. The 
Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21. The 
St. Peter's grape, or heſperian. 22. The malmſey 
grape. 23. The malmſey muſcadine. 24. The 
red Hamburgh grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, 
or warmer grape. 26, The Switzerland- grape. 
27. The white muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexan- 
dxia; called alſo the Jeruſalem muſcai and groſs 
| muſcat. 28. The red muſcat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria. 29. The white melie grape. 30. The 
white morillon, 31. The Alicant grape. 32. The 
white Auvernat. 33. The grey Auvernat. 34. The 
raiſin muſcat. The late duke of Tuſcany, who was 
| very curious in collecting all the ſorts of Italian and 
Greek grapes into. his vineyards, was poſſeſſed of 
_ upwards of three hundred ſeveral varieties. Miller. 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. 
| 1 | Fairy Duecen. 
In her days every man ſhall cat in ſafety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants, | Shateſp. 
The captain left of the poor to be vine-dteſſers. 
Le E . 2 Kings, XXV. 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing through the green. 
| 25 f B Hope. 
VdErRETTTER, vin: fret tür. 2. /. [from 
e and et.] A worm that eats vine 
leaves. e W + EAN 
Vrurxcan, vin -ny- gür. x. /; [vinazgre, Fr.] 
| uy Wine grown ſour ; eager wine. 
| Vinegar is made by ſetting the veſſel of wine 
1 2 che hot ſun; and therefore vinegar will not 
H. much of the finer parts being exhaled. Bacon. 
desu ns bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 


indicator] I Bas 
1 Pautbey; performing the office of ven- 
1 e. | = | 
erh afflictions of Job were no vindicatory pu- 
niſuments to take vengeance of his ſins, but pro- 


Vine, in. u. . [winea, Lat.] The plant 


VI O 


. | . 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour, 
Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of ſuch vinegar aſpect g 


That they Il not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile. 


5 Sha leſp. 


Mouldy. 
we Ainſworth. 
VINEYARD, vin'-yerd. u. J [pinzeand, Sax] 
A ground planted with vines. hs EE 
Let us not live in France; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barb'rous people. Shak, 
Though ſome had fo ſurfeited in the Tineyards, 


V1'NNEWED, or Vinney, vin'-nad. ad). 


hind, the generoſity of the Spaniards ſent them 
all home again. Clarendon. 


Having the 


qualities of wine; conſiſting of 


due to ſome partial ſolution made by the vinous 


ſpirit, Boyle. 
| Water will imbibe 

The ſmall remains of ſpirit, and acquire 

A vinous flavour. Phillihs, 


VINTAGE, vin'-tidzh. ». /. (vi nage, Fr.] 
The produce of the vine for the year. 


Our firſt ſucceſs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the zirtage of the year our own. Waller. 
VINTAGE, vin'-tidzh-ar. . . (from vin- 
tage.] He who gathers the vintage. Ainſau. 
VINTNER, vint'-nur. 2. J. [from vinum, Lat.] 
One who ſells wine. | 
The vintner may draw what religion he pleaſes. 


The wintner, by mixing poiſon with his wines, 
deſtroys more lives than any malignant diſeaſe, 


| Swift. 
VinTRY, vin-try, u. J. The place where 
wine is ſold. - Ainſworth. 


V1'oL, vi-ul. 2. / [violle, Fr. viola, Ital.] A 
ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. | 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an unſtringed viel, or a harp. Shakeſp. 
To ſtrain a ſtring, ſtop it with the finger, as 
in th- necks of lutes and vis. ; 
The, trembling Jute ſome touch, ſome ſtrain 
the viol belt. 1 5 
Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth ſound; 
Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter ſtrings _ 
Of late, or vol, ſtill more apt for mournful things. 
| Milton. 
VrſOLABLE, vi -0-16bl. adj. {from wiolabilis, 
Lat.] Such as may be violated or hurt. 
V1iOLA CEOUS, vi-&-la-shüs adj. [from viola, 
Lat.) Reſembling violets, 5 i 
To VIOLATE, vi-6-lat. v. a. [ violo, Lat.] 
1. To injure; to hurt. N 
[ queſtion thy bold entrance, 


Employ' d to violate the fleep of thoſfſe 
| Whoſe dwelling God hath planted here in bliſs. 
: Milton. 


Kindneſs for man, and pity for his fate, 
May mix with bliſs, and yet not violate. Dryden, 

> Ceaſe 2 
To know, what known will violate thy peace. Pope. 
2. To infringe; to break any thing venerable. 

| Some of vielated vows -Þ" 
'T'wixt the ſouls of friend and friend. Sap. 
Thoſe offences which are by their ſpecial qua- 
licies breaches of ſupernatural laws, do alfo, for 
that they are generally evil, viclate in general 
that principle of reaſon, which willeth univerſally 
to fly from evil. FE Hoc ter. 


ſenſe, tend to ſubvert every prineiple of rational 
belief, to ſap the foundations of truth and ſcience, 
and to leave the mind expoſed to all the horrors 
of ſcepticiſm, - - | Beattie. 


— 


Fe. 


3. To injure by irreverengce. 


2 


and with the wines, that they had been left be- | 


Vixovs, vi- nüs. adj. [from winum, Lat.] 


The motion of the oily drops may be in part 


The beſt wines are in the drieſt vintages, B icon. 


Bacon. 


: Drayton. | 


1 A violant croſs wind blovrs. 


Thoſe reaſonings which, by violating common | 


4 


VI1O 


| . Iwould ielate my own arm rather than a church. 


Brew. 
Forb'd to viclate the ſacred fruit. Milton. 
4. To raviſh.; to deflower. 
. The Sabine's violated charms 
Obſcur'd the glory of his riſing arms. Prior. 


V1oLA'TION, vi-0-la'-shan. 2. /. {wiolatic, 
| Lat.] x Z 
t. Infringement or injury of ſomething ſacred 
or venerable, | 
Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance 
is duc, was not without good effect, as touching 
the courſe: of their lives, who feared the wilful 
a rolation of oaths. _ Hooker, 
Men, who had no other guide but their reaſon, 
conſidered the-Tio/ation of an oath to be a great 
crime. | Addiſon. 
2. Rape; the act of deflowering. 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. Sbaleſp. 


VIOLA“ Tos, vt-0-li-thr. 2. /. [ violator, Lat.] 

1. One who injures or infringes ſomething 
ſacred. . 

May ſuch places, built for divine worſhip, de- 

rive a bleſſing upon the head of the builders, as 

laſting as the curſe that never fails to reſt upon 


the ſacrilegious violators of them South. 
2. A raviſher. | 
Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 4 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Sbuleſp. 


How does ſhe ſubject herſelf to the v iolator's 
upbraidings and inſults ! | Clariſſa. 


V1'OLENCE, vi-0-lens. 2. ſ. [violentia, Lat.] 


To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs wind, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about. 
| All the elements 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 
Th' Eternal hung his golden ſcales. 
2. An attack; an aſſault; a murder. 
A noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb ; 
And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me; 
But, as it ſeems, did violence on herlelf. Shakeſp. 


3- Outrage ; unjuſt force. | | 
Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he ſaw 
The whole earth fill'd with violence; and all fleſh 
Corrupting each their way, Milton: Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence. : ; 
| That ſeal 
} You aſk for with ſuch violence, the king 
With his own hand gave me. 
5. Injury; infringement. | 
We cannot, without offering violence to all re- 
cords divine and human, deny an univerſal deluge. 
Burnet, 


S bakeſp. 


Milt . 


Shakeſp. 


ö 


6. Forcible defloration. x. 


| VIOLENT, vi-&-lent. adj. {wiolentus, Lat.] 


1. Forcible ; acting with ſtrength, 
Milton. 
2. Produced, or continued by force. | 
The poſture we find them in, according to his 
doctrine, muſt be looked upon as unnatural and 


| wiolent; and no violent ſtate can be perpetual. Burnet, 


3. Not natural, but brought by force. 
Conqueror death diſcovers them ſcarce men; 
Violent or ſhameful death their due reward: Milton, 

4. Aſſailant; acting by force. | 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphry's life. 
5 | | | f 7 Shaleſp. 

A foe ſubtile or violent. Milton. 


5. Unſeaſonably vehement. 


| We might be reckoned fierce and-wielent, to 


tear away that, which, if our mouths did con- 
demn, our conſciences would ſtorm and repine 
he. ESTES: | 
The covetous extortioner ſhould remember, that 
ſuch violent: ſhall not take heaven, but hell, by 


„re GE, tb, Decay of Picty. 
6. Extorted ; not voluntary; + 4 © 8 | 


1 


| 


Cl 


Hor 


* 


| x, Force; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe. 6 
Hobel. | 9 


VIR 
+ Vows made in » as violent and void! Milton. 
VYoLENTLY, vt-&lent-ly. adv. [from vio- 
lent.) With force; forcibly ; vebemently. 
Temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs, Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
Flame burneth more violenily towards the ſides, 
than in the midſt, | Bacon: 
Ancient privileges muſt not, without great ne- 
ceſſities, be revoked, nor forfeitures oy exacted 
violently, nor laws urged rigoroully. 
enn 7 . Rule of Living Holy. 
VroLeT, vi-6-I&t. n, J. (wiolette, Fr. viola, 
Lat.] A flower. | ks 
It hath. a polypetalous anomalous flower, ſome- 
what reſembling the, papilionaceous flower; for 
its two upper petals repreſent the ſtandard, the 
two ſide ones the wings; but the lower one, which 
ends in a tail, reſembles the iris. Out of the 
empalement ariſes the pointal, which, becomes a 
three-cornered fruit opening into three parts, and 
full of roundiſk ſeeds, * There are 1 
: | aller. 


8 


When daiſies pied, and vioꝶts blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Sp. 
Sweet echo, ſweeteſt nymph, that liv'ſt unſcen 
By flow Meander's margent green, 
And in the 97o/et-embroider'd vale. Alilten. 
that blue be in the i:/et itſeif, or in dur mind 
only; and only the power of producing it by the 
texture of its parts, to be in the violet itſelf. Locke. 
Violin, vi-6-lin. u. ſ. {wiolon, Fr, from 270. 
A fiddle; a ſtringed inftrument of mufick. 
Praiſe with — organs, flutes; 


Praife with viclins and, utes, Ew ab, Sandy + . Senſeleſs bauble! „ of I 
| tie {v6 jour on | Art thoua feodary for this act, and look'ſt 
For PO fir dild ainful 2 5 : Dryden. So virgin-like without ? Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 


VrorursT, v?-6-list. 2. / {from /.] A 
player on the viol, 
* FVIOLONCE:LL.O, vi-6-16n-tsheV-0 
A ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 
VIPER, vi- pur. 2. [vipera,; Lat.] 
1. A ferpent of that ſpecies which brings its 
young alive, of which many are poiſonous. 
A viper came out of the heat, and faitened on 
his hand. St „m3. 
He Il gall of aſps with thirſty lips ſuck in; 
The viper 's deadly teeth ſhall pierce his ſkin. Sandys. | 
Piper- catchers have a remedy, in which they 
place ſuch great confidence, as to be no more afraid 
of the bite of a vier, than of a common puncture. 


This is no other than axungia viperina, preſently. | 
: Der bam. 


rubbed into the wound. 

2. Any thing. miſchievous, 
1 Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 


| 


It alters not our ſimple idea, whether we think | 


. /. Utal.] 


VIR | 


Melpomene is repreſented like a virage or manly 
lady, with a majeſtic and grave countenance. 

| , 1 Peacham, 
Jo arms! to arms! the fierce virago cries, 

And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. Pope. 

2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation for an 

impudent turbulent woman. 
VIX ELAx, vyr-e-la. n. . {wirelay, virelai, 
Fr.] A ſort of little ancient French poem, 


| 


verſes, with ſtops. L* Acad. 
_ The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne muſk, 
As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days; 
But if thou algate luſt like virelays, 
And looſer ſongs of love to underſong. Spenſer, 
The band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady ſung a wirelay : 
And till at every cloſe ſhe would repeat 
Ihe burden of the ſong, The daiſy is ſo ſweet. Dry/. 
V1'REXT, vy-rent. adj. [virens, Lat.] Green; 
not faded. | 
In theſe, yet ſreſh and virent, they carve out the 
figures of men and women. Brozon's Vulg. Errours. 
ViR OR, verdzh'. x. . [virga, Lat. better 
verge, from verge, Fr.] A dean's. mace, 
Suppoſe him new a dean compleat, 
Devoutly lolling in his ſeat; 
The ſilver z irge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cuſhion fide, 


| Su. 
VIRGIN, ver'-dzbin. u. / vier ge, Fr. virgo, 


Lat, 


1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with men. 


I his aſpect of mine hath fear'd the valiant ; 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov'd it too | 


The damſel was very fair, and a virgin. 
Geneſts, xxiv. 16. 


Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 


An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakeſp. | 
Much leſs can that have any place, 8 
At which a virgin hides her face. Comvley. 
2. A woman. not a mother. Unuſual, 
Likeſt to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet 4i7giz of Proſer pina from Jove. Milton. 


3. Any thing untouched or unmingled ; any 
thing pure; as, virgin honey, 

Tapers of white wax, commonly called virgin 

wax, burn with leſs ſmoke than common yellow 

Wax. ä 25 Boyle. 

I have found virgin earth in the peat- mar ſhes of 

_ Cheſhire, VZV v 

Below the upper was a deep bed of ſand only, 

which ! weighed together with the virgin-mould. 

. | = Derham. 


Be every man himſelf? Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 
'V1'pERINE, vip'-er-in, adj. [wiperinus, Lat.) 


Belonging to a viper. 
VIrzxos, vi-per-bs. adj. [wipereus, Lat. 
; from wiper-] Having the qualities of a vip © | 
#53 Tape. Feet My tender years can tell, N | 
iſſention is a vip'rous worm, | 
mmonwealth, Shak. 


6 


Civil diſſent 
That gna ws the bowels of the comm 


We are pereniptory to diſpatch | 
This vip rous traitor. e 5 
Zome wip*rous critick may bereave 
Tb opinion of thy worth for fome defect. 
EF? 25 Daniel s M uſophilus,- 
ddl lern, 


Viezn's bugloſs, vi-parz 


Lat.]. A plant. | 


1 


Each flower is ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which | 
. 
77 7 


Vip##'s graſe, vi-plrz! Sräs. x./. [ corpeners, | 


are in form of a «ipcr's head. 


5 At.! A, lant.. n | F 
re Ha 


= Shakeſp. 


| 


4. The ſign of the zodiac in which the ſun is 
in Auguſt. 135 1 
Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. Mili. 
VIS GIS, ver'-dzbin. adi. Befitting a virgin; 
ſuitable, to a virgin; maidenly. 85 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet 
roſed over with the virgin. crimſon of modeſty, if 
- the deny the appearance of a naked blind boy? 
| | |  Shateſp. Henry V. 
What ſays the filver with her vu bue? Shak. 
Miith eaſe a brother pvercame 
| The formal decencies of virgin ſhame. -- Coxuley. 
As I look upon you all to he ſo many great bleſ- 
ſings af a married late; ſol leave it to your choice, 


F 


either to do as l haye.done, or to aſpire after higher 


degrees of per ſect ion in a virgin ſtate of liſe. Laas. 


© 


To MR, ver-dzhin,. u. u. la cant word.] 
To play the virgin. 3 
„ "A. kiſs: ? Ne: 
Long as my exile, ſweet.as my revenge, | 


I carried irgm thee, my dear; and my true lip 


V4RGINAL, ver'-dzhin-Ql. adi. (from virgin. 


— 


x. Afemale. warriour ; a woman with the 


— 


1 Maiden; maidevly;; pertaining to a virgin: 


OS 


that conſiſted only of two rhymes and ſhorts 


Hath: zirgin'd it cer ſince. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. | 


VI 
On the earth more fair w 0 

Of chaſtity and honour <i-5;:9/ 1 ws ſen 
Tears Virgina! 5 Jn 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fre 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft r-cl;; 
Shall to my flaming wrath be 6] 41 
Purity is a fpecial part of thi; 
reſtraining of all deſires of the ff 
known limits of conjugal or 


ms, 

1d flax. SLal-!, 

ſuperſiruQue, 

e fleſh within the 

8 e 

a um mond“ un 

To VISCI NAL, ver'-dzhin-tl. 2. u. Tos. 
to ſtrike as on the virginal. A cant 2 — 

Still irg inalling upon thy palm. Shale 
Vi'RGINAL, vér-dzhin-El. u. . [more ua 
 virgizals.) A muſical inſtrument ſo call; 
becauſe commonly uſed by young ladies, 
| The muſician hath produced two means of 

ſtraining ſtrings. The one is ſtopping them vit 
the finger, as in the necks of luces and via; th 
other is the ſhortneſs of the ſtring, as in harps ad 
eirginals, : 

VIRGINITY, ver-dzhin'-lt- 

| fas, Lat.] Maidenhead 

| with man. | 


Bac, 


Ye n. fe virgin. 


3 Uunacquaintaace 


Dou do impeach your modeſty too much, 
To truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 
With the rich, worth of your virginity, Shale, 
Natural virgini/y of itſelf is not a ſtate more 4. 
ceptable to God; but that which is choſen in order 
to the conveniencies of religion, and ſeparativg 
from worldly incumbrances. Tol, 
I'RILE, vit ril. adj. [Lvirilis, Lat.] Belong. 
ing to man; not puerile; not feminine. 
virilitas, Lat, from virzle., 
t. Manhood; character of man. 
The lady made generous advances to the bor- 
ders of ⁊ irility. ARambler, 
2. Power of procreation. 
The great climacterical was paſt, before they * 
begat children, or gave any teſtimony of their zi. 
rility; for none begat children before the age d 
ſixty- ive. 1 5 Broug, 


VIaMI'LIox, ver-mil'-lytin. z. / properly ver. 
milion. A red colour. | 
Z gle, the faireſt Nais of the flood, 
With a vermilion dye his temples ftain'd, Riſcun, 
ViRTUAL, véir-tshü-El. adj. {wiriue!, Fr. from 
virtue.] Having the efficacy without the 
ſenfible or material part. | 
Metalline waters have virtual cold in them, Put 
therefore wood into ſmith's water, and try wie-. 
ther it will not harden. Brun, 
Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, withe 
out communication of ſubſtance; Bac, 
Love not the heav'nly ſpirits? And howytheirlore 
Expreſs they ? by looks only? or, do they mix 
Irxradianee? virtual, or immediate touch? Milt, 
3 Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual pow r, and warm'd, Mi 
| Neither an. actual or virtual intention of the 
mind, but only that which may be gatheredirom 
the outward acts. Stilling fie, 


] ViRkTUA'LITY, vEr-tshG-al-It-y. 7. J. [from 
virtual.] Efficacy. 
In one grain of corn there lieth dormait # 
virtuality of many other, and from thence ſons 
times proceed an hundred ears, Breu Vg. En. 
'VY/RTUALLY, ver'-tshü- El-. adv. [from wr 
tual.] In effect, though not materially. 
They are wirtzally contained in other words ki 
continued. Hanmmond'r Fundamental. 
Bauch is our conſtitution, that the bulk of ts 
705 people virtually give their approbation to 1 
thing they are bound to obey. | Addy. 
7 VV RTUATE, ver-tshfi-4t. 2. a. (from v. 
tue.] To make efficacious. Not uſed- 
| Potable gold ſhould be enducd with 2 capa] 
i. of beivg eRmilared to the innate heat, and rad 


| 


V 


4 


* 


| . 


* 


4 


SK: 


moiſtue; 


— 


; 4 — 
vIR 


or at eaſt virtuated with a 1 of 
| ting the ſaid eſſentials. 4Zarvey. 
| vx Tü, e U. ,. [wirtus, L«ät.] 
1 Moral g00 neſs: oppoſed to vic, 
Either I'm miſtaken, or there is virtue in that 
kf there 's a power above us, 
ä chat chere is, all nature cries aloud 
*Tkrough all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


| oe Adiifon. 
Y#tue only makes our bliſs below. 


* tate; 


4 


Pope. 

The character of prince Henry is improved = 
ghakeſpeare; and through the veil of his vices and 
irregularities, we ſee a dawn of greatneſs and virtue, 


moral excellence. 

In Belmont is a lady, 
And the is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 

Remember all his virtues, 5 
Aud ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. Adil. 
3. Medicinal quality. 
* 8 . An bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Be aidant and remediate. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt 
that feedeth upon the mountains; and that with- 
out wire from thoſe that feed in the vallies. Bacon. 
. Medicinal efficacy. | 


2. A particular 


Pg 


An eſſay writer muſt practiſe the chymical me- 
thod, and give the virtue of a full draught in a 
few drops. | Addiſon. 

5. Efficacy; power. Before virtue is uſed 
& ſometimes by and ſometimes in; by in vir- 


| If neither words nor herbs will do, I'll try 
= flones; for there's a virtue in them. L Eſtrunge. 
F Where there is a full purpoſe to pleaſe God, 
| there, what a man can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, 
„„ | South, 
They are not ſure, by viriue of ſyllogiſm, that 

the concluſion certainly follows from the premiſes. 
4 He Lecke. 
This they ſhall attain, partly in virtue of the 
| promile made by God; and partly in ⁊zirtue of 
Py. Atterbury. 
e uſeg to travel through Greece, by virtue of 


| towns, 

6. Acting power. | 
Jeſus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, 
& turned him about. | Mark, v. 30. 
Secret agency; efficacy, without viſible or 
material action. . 

She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs; 
Vet no part toucheth, but by viriue's touch. Davies, 
. Bravery ; valour. 1 | 
Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiers 
Took their diſcharge. Shaleſp. King Lear. 

Ihe conqueſt of Paleſtine with fingular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom ſome few 
generations. . Raleigh, 
. Excellence; that which gives excellence. 

u the Greek poets, as alſo in Plautus, the œco- 
nom of poems is better obſerved than in Terence; 

who thought the ſole grace and virtue of their 
| fable, the ticking in of ſentences, as ours do the 
3 lorcing in of jelts. 1 Ben Jonſon, 
One of the orders of the celeſtial hierarchy, 

ones, dominations, princedoms, wirtues, 

.  pow'rs. Men. 

A winged virtue through th' etherial ſky, 
From orb to orb unwearied doſt thou fly. Ticlel. 
WE TVELESS, ver'-tshä- Hs. ad). from vie tue.] 
4 W Ftv deprived of virtue. 

' aving efficacy; .wit! n 
e 8 cacy; without operating 


i i 
| bs lecond cauſes, together with nature herſelf, 


| "254 oo One faculty which God gave 
| 1 ould become altogether ſilent, virtuete/s, 
Th . | ; Raleigh, 


Addiſon. 


\ 


Shatefo. Tiluftrated. 


n 


1 


ie is meant in conſequence of the vie. 


this fable, which procured him reception in all the 
5 


1 


VIR 


Firtuelfs the wiſn'd all herbs and charms, 
Wherewithfalſe men increaſe their patients' harms, 
wa | Fairfax, 
Some would make thoſe glorious creatures vir- 
fueleſs. Halewill. 
ViRTUO'SO, vir-tsht-$'-$86, n. /. Ital.] A 
man ſkilled in antique or natural curioſities ; 
a man ſtudious of painting, ſtatuary, or 
architecture. 3 
Methinks thoſe generous virtue dwell in a 
higher region than other mortals. Glanville, 
Virtuoſo, the Italians call a man who loves the 
noble arts, and is a critick in them. And amongſt 
our French painters, the word vertueux is under— 
ſtood in the ſame ſignificat ion. _ Draden. 
This building was beheld with admiration by 
the virtugſi of that time. 0 Tatler. 
Showers of rain are now met with in every 


| 


A little vault with artificial ſaow. Addiſon, 


VIRTUOUS, ver'-tsha-vs. adj. from virtue. 
1. Morally good: applied to perſons and 
practices. | 
If his occaſion were not virtuous, 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully. Shate/p. 
FVirtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. Shake/p. 
What ſhe wills to do or ſay, | 
Is wiſcſt, virtuosſceft, diſcreeteſt, beſt, 
+ Favour'd of heav'n, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found, 
That in domeſtick good combines: 1 
Happy that houſe! his way to peace is ſmooth, Milt. 
Since there is that neceſſity of it for God's ſer- 
vice, and all virtuous ends, it cannot in its own 
nature be a thing offenſive and unlawful to us, 


Milton. 


1 


water- work; and the wvirtuoſos of France covered | 


* 


VIS 


ey that mean vir e], and yet do ſo, 
he de viltheir virtue tempts not, they tempt heav'n. 
| Sbalep. 
Not from gray hairs authority doth flow, 
or from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 
But our paſt life, when <i-twoyſly ſpent, | 
Muſt to our age thoſe happy fruits preſent. Denham, 
The coffeeman has a little daughter four years 
old who has been 9virtuofly educated, Adzifon. 
Vr'sTvOUSNESS, vér“-tshü-üs-nls. x, /. [from 
virtuous.) The ſtate or charaQer of being 
virtuous. | ASE 
Many other adventures are intermeddled; as 
the love of Britomert, and virtumwfngſ of Belphæbe; 
and the laſciviouſneſs of Helenora. Spenſer, 
VI RULENCE, ver-Q-Iens. 7 ». from wiru- 
' VIRULENCY, vèr.-ü-lèn- sg. S ent.] Mental 
poiſon; malignity; acrimony of temper ; 
bitterneſs. 
Diſputes in religion are mingled with wirulency 
and bitterneſs, | Decay of Piety. 
Men by unworthy malice and impotent wiru- 
lence had highly diſobliged him. Fell, 
It inſtils into their minds the utmoſt virulence, 
inſtead of that charity which is the perfection and 
ornament of religion. Addiſon, 
The whigs might eaſily have maintained a ma- 
jority among the clergy, if they had not too much 
encouraged intemperance of ſpeech, and virulence 
of pen, in the moſt proſtitue of their party. Swift. 
VrRULENT, ver'-U-lent. adj. (virulent, Fr. 
virulentus, Lat.] | RY, ve 
1. Poiſonous; venemous. 
2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malignant. 
VI RU EN TI, ver'-U-Ient-ly. adv.” [from 


T 


| 


| 


N 


8 Kettlewell. | 
2. [Applied to a woman.] Chaſte. 
Miſtreſs Ford, the modeſt wife, the virtuous 
creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband! - 
Shahegfp. 


3. Done in conſequence of moral goodneſs. 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, | 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. Dryd. 
Conſider how.-often, how powerfully you are 
called to a virtuous life, and what great and glori- 
ous things God has done for you, and to make 
you in love with, every thing that can promote - 
his glory. Law. 
4. Efficacious; powerful. | 
Before her gates, hill-wolves and lions lay; 
Which with her virtuous drugs ſo tame ſhe made, 
That wolf nor lion would one man invade. Chapm. 
With one wirtuous touch, th' arch-chemic ſun 
Produces, with terreſtrial humour mix'd, _ 
Here in the dark, ſo many precious things. Milton. 
5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 
| | Out of his hand _ 
That virtious ſteel he rudely ſnatch'd away.Spenſer. 
Lifting up his 2 irtuoug ſtaff on high, _ 
He ſmote the ſea, which calmed was with ſpeed. 
| 2 Spenſer. 
He own'd the wirtucus ring and glaſs. Milton, 
6. Having medicinal qualities. 15 0 
Some obſerve that there is a virtuous bezoar, 


ö 


| 
| 


from the beaſt that feedeth where there are theri- 
acal herbs; and that without virtue, from thoſe | 
that feed where no ſuch herbs are. Bacon, ; 
| Ihe ladies ſought around | 
For virtuous herbs; which gather*d from the ground, 
They ſqueez'd the juice, and cooling ointment 
1 = Dryden. 
VriaTvoOUSLY, vér'-tshü-üs-Iy. adv. [from 
virtuous.) In a virtuous manner; accord- 
ing to the rules of virtue. 
The gods are my witneſſes, I deſire to do virtuorfly. 
0 | . Sidney. 
In ſum, they taught the world no leſs virtue 
| how to die, than they had done before how to live. 


coker, 


| ' 


and another without virtue; the virtuous is taken | 


virulent.) Malignantly ; with bitterneſs, 
Vis AGE, viz'-Idzh. x. /.{wviſage, Fr. viſaggio, 
Ital.] Face; countenance; look. It is 
now rarely uſed but with ſome ideas of diſ- 
like or horrour. 
| Phebe doth behold _ 
Her filver j/age in the wat'ry glaſs, | 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs. Shak. 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She Il flea thy wolfiſh vi/age, Shale. King Lear. 
Whereto ſeryes mercy, 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? Shak. Hamil. 
A With hoſtile ſrown, 5 | 
And viſage all inflam'd, firſt thus began. Milton. 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
His gory 2i/age down the ſtream was ſent ; 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore. Mili. 
Love and beauty ſtill that vi/age grace; 
Death cannot fright em from their wonted place. 
| | yo | Waller. 
To VI'SCERATE, vis'-8E-rit, v. a. [wiſcern, 


2 


Lat.] To embowel; to exenterate. * 
VTSCID, vis'-std. adj. [vi/cidus, Lat.] Glu- 
tinous; tenacious. VV 
Viscr'pity, vis-s1d'-It-F. 1. /. (from vicid. 
I. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity; ropineſs. 
This motion in ſome human creatures may be 
weak, in reſpect to the vi/cidity of what is taken, 


ſo as not to be able to propel it. Arbutbnot. 
2. Glutinous concretion. 2 
Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the oi/cidi- 
ties by their ſtypticity. Floy, 


Visco's1TY, vis-k6s'-It-y, 1. /. [wiſco/ite, N. 
from viſcous.] | | 
1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity.  _ 905 
The air being mixed with the animal fluids, 
determines their condition as to rarity, denſity, 
viſcoſity, tenuity. a 
2. A glutinous ſubſtance. | 
A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, 
after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf, as is 
obſervable in drops of ſyrups, and ſeminal vi- 
WO IS Brown's Vulgar Errourt, 
VI'SCOUNT, vt-kount. 1. /.{vicecontes, Lat.! 
Viſcount ſignifies as much as ſheriff ; between 


; 


_ Which two words chere is no other difference; but 
| that 


vis 


that the one comes from our conquerors the: Nor- 


mans, and the other from our anceſtors the Sax- | 


ons. Yiſcount alſo ſigniſies a degree of nobility ' 
next to an carl, which is an old name of office, but 
. . new one of dignity, never heard of amongſt us 
till Henry VI, his days. . Cowell. 
V1sco/unTEss, vi-kount-ls. 2. / [from i. 
count. Viſcount and wiſcounte/s are pro- ' 
nounced vicount and vicounteſs.] The lady of 
- aviſcount; a peereſs of the fourth order. | 
Vr'scovs, vis! -kus. adj. [viſqueux, Fr. vi/- 
caſus, Lat.] Glutinous ; ſticky ; tenacious. 
The cauſe of the ſcouring virtue of nitre is, that 
it hath a ſubtile ſpirit, which ſevereth and divid- 
eth any thing that is foul and viſcons. Bacon, 
Holly is of ſo viſcous a Juice as they make bird- 
lime of the bark. Bacon. 
VIS IBI LITY, viz-F-bll'-It-y. . 55 [vifibilite, 
Fr. from: vi/ible.] 
1. The ſtate or City of being perceptible 
by the eye. | 
Tae colours of outward objects brought into a 
darkened room, do much depend for their »i/bility 
- wow the dimneſs of the light they are beheld by. 
23 Boyle. 
2. State of being apparent, or openly diſco- 
verable; conſpicuouſneſs. 
They produced this as an inſtance againſt the 
- perpetual vj/bility of the church, and he brings it 
to prove that it ceaſed to be a true church. 
Stilling fleet. 
In theſe, the vi/ib:lity and example of our vir- 
tues will chiefly conſiſt. Rogers's Sermons, 


VISIBLE, viz'-ibl, x. JS Perceptibility by the 


eye. 


* Vifibles work upon a locking - glaſs, which is like | 


the pupil of the eye; and audibles upon the places | 


of oy which reſemble the cavern of the ear. 
Bacon: 
vi- SIBLE, Is Abl. adj, [wi ble Fr. wiſibilis, 
r 
1. Perceptible by the eye. . 
On this mount he appeared; under this tree 
Stood viele; and 1 


Here with him at this fountain talk'd Milton. 


Each thought was vi/ible, that roll'd within, | 


As through a cryſtal caſe the N hours are ſeen. 
Dryden. 
| A long ſeries of anceſtors ſhews the native luſtre 
with great advantage; but if he degenerate from 
his line, the leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine. Yryd. 

What s true beauty, but fair Virtue's face, 

\ Virtue made vijſible in outward grace? r * 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their % 2 3 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, 
Like monſters of the deep. Shakeſp. 

3. Apparent ; open; conſpicuous. 
Phe faQtions. at court-were greater, or more 
wiſible than before. Clarendon. 


VISIER EN Ess, viz-tbi-nls. 2. / [from vifible.) 
State or quality of being viſible. - 
Vi's1BLY, viz-ib-l}, adv. [from viſible.] In 
a manner perceptible by the eye. | 
The day bring viſibly governed byThe ſun, is a 
little longer than the revolution of the equator; ſo 
much as is occafioned by the advance of the ſun 
in his annual contrary motion along the ecliptick. 
Holaer. 
By the head we make known more v ably our 
* ſupplications, our threatenings: enough to ſee the 
face, and to underſtand the mind at half a word. 
| Dryden. 


 VVSION, vizh'-an. u. |. [vi/fion, Fr. vo, Lat 


1. Sight; the faculty of ſeeing. . 
| Xvatomiſts, when they havetaken off from the 


bottom of the eye that outward and moſt thick 


King 85 


coat called the dura mater, can then ſee through 


the thinner coats, the pictures of objects lively 


4. 


© pron thereon. And theſe 8 NO [ 


VIS 


by motion along the fibres of the md nerves 

into the brain, are the cauſe of viſian. 
Newton's Oel. 

Theſe e being admitted into optics, 

there would be ſcope enough of handling that ſci- 

ence voluminouſly, after a new manner; not only 

by teaching thoſe things which tend to the perfec- 

tion of viſion, but alſo by determining mathemati- 

' cally all kinds of phenomena of colours which 

could be produced by refractions. Nezet. Opticks. 


The act of ſeeing. 
Vifn in the next life is the perfecting of faith. 
in this; or faith here is turned into vin there, 
as hope into enjoying. Ham. Practical Catechiſm. 


3. A ſupernatural appearance; a ſpectre; a 
phantom. + 
The day ſeems long, but night is odious; 
No fleep, but dreams; no dreams, but 9%, 


ſtrange, Sidney. 
Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a e //en. 
Sbal.ſp. 


— 


God's mother deigned to appear to me; 
And, in a vi/ion, full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation. S444. H. VI. 
Him God vouchſaf'd 
To call by vin, from his father's houſe, 
Into a land which he will ſhew him, Milt. Par. Let. 


4. Adream; ſomething ſhewn in a dream. A 
dream happens to a ſleeping, a viſion may. 
happen to a waking man. 
poſed natural, a vifion miraculous 3 but 
they are confounded. | 

His dream returns; his friend appears agai 


n: 
The murd'rer's come; now hel or I am flain ! 5 
P; 


Tas but a |; 


A dream 1s tup- 


lg Ry, 


_— 


— 


| 


VIS 


them, whenever God ſhall vj; 
an event. 
z. To ſalute with a preſent. 
Samſon vifited his wife with a kid. Judper, 
4. To come to a ſurvey, with judicial a 


us with ſo {a 
Suff, 


XV. 1. 


uthg. 
rity. 
The biſhop ought to »;/ his dioceſe ever 
in perſon. | 7 Yew 7 
Toa Visirt, viz-It. v. 1. To keep up Fes. * 
tercourſe of ceremonial ſalut a 1. 


ations à 
houſes of each other. t tle 


Whilſt ſhe was under her mother ſhe was force 
to be gentee], to live in ceremony, to fit up her 
at nights, to be in the folly of every faking 4 
alway S V fe ting on Sundays. La 

Vi'sir, viz At. u. J lvilſte, Fr. from the rerh] 
The act of going to ſee another. 

In a defigncd or accidental 271, let ſome ors 
take a book, which may be agreeable, and rex 
in it. Matt. 

if this woman would make fewer Viſits, or not 
be always talkative, they would neither of then 
find it half fo hard to be affected with religion 

Lau, 
VISI1 TABLE, vIz-It-Ebl. (from vit 
Liable to be viſited. 
All hoſpitals built ſince the reformation, 2re 
2 ſt able by the king or Jlordchanccl. or. Ayliffe's Par, 
Vi'srTANT, viz-y-tent. x. /. {from viſt! 
One who goes to ſee another. 
He alone 
To find Sh Adam ſhelter' d, took his way, 
- Not unperceiv'd of Adam, Sho to Eve, 


adj. 


Dryden. 
The idea of any thing in our mind no more 
proves the exiſtence of that thing, than the vi/rons 
of a dream make a true hiſtory. Locke, 


V1'S1ONARY, vizh'-Un-er-y. adj. * Ponnaire, 
Fr. from von.] 
r. Affected by phantoms; diſpoſed to receive 
impreſſions on the imagination. 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 
on lull to reſt the V 72 onary maid. 
Pope's Eliſe to Abelard 


2. Imaginary ; not real; ſeen in a dream; 
perceived by the imagination only. 

The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſely bray'd ; 

The hunter cloſe purſu'd the vi/ionary maid. Dred. 

If you have any ſkill in dreams, let me know 

whether I have the ſame place in. the real heart, 

that 1 had in the 2i/-zary one. Add ſon. 

Our victories only led us to further v//jonary 

_ proſpects; advantage was taken of the ſanguine 

- temper which ſucceſs had wrought the nation up 

n. J. [ion 


to, 
Vi's10n4&y, W ei 

V1's10n1sT, vizh'-an-lst naire, Fr.] One 
whoſe imagination 1s diſturbed, 


Swift, 1 


This account exceeded all the Noctambuli « or 


viftenaries- have met with. Turner. 

The lovely vifonary BY him perpetual unea- 

lineſs. Female Quixote. 

To VISIT, viz/-It. v. a. Liners Fr. vito, 
Lat.] 

1. To go to ſce. 

You muſt go vit the lady that lies in.— 1 

vifit her with my prayers; but I cannot go thither. 

Shakeſp. Coriclanes, 

Virgins viſited by angel pow'rs. Pope 


2. [In ſcriptural language.) To ſend good 
or evil judicially, 
When God vifiteth, what mall I anſwer him ? 
Job, XXX1. I4. 
Thou ſhalt be viſited of the Lord with thunder. 
Iſa. xxix. 6. 


* 


That venerable body is in litile concern after 
- What manner their mortal enemies intend to treat 


God viſis thee in good things. Fadith, xiii. 20.. 


; 


| 


While the great viſitaut 3 d, thus ſpake, Fr 
Miltm, pl 
One viſit begins an acquaintance ; and wiz WG is 
the v ii want comes again, he is no more a ſtranger, 1 7 
dall. f Vi; 8 
Edward the firſt, who had been a v1 ˙n WE pl 
| Spain, upon action in the Holy Land, fixed both = 
our pounds by the meaſures of the Eaſt. 
: Arbuthnot en Guns; A 
Griev'd that A viſttant ſo long ſhould wait 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate, Ea 
Inſtant he Hove, | Pope's Cal. F: 
Acquair ted with the world, and quite well bred, WA By 
Druſa receives her vi/itants in bed. Ys; vi 
V1isiTaTt10N, viz-y-ti-shiin. 7. J. Vito, Lat d 
| 1. The act of vihimg. 1 
He comes not 10 
Like to his father's greatneſs; his approach, a 
So out of circumſtance aud ſudden, tells us, W. 
"Tis not a viſitation fram'd, but forc'd | an 
F By need and accident. Shakeſp. Ii inter i Tar, Wn 
What would you with the princeſs ? bel 
Nothing but peace and gentle vi/tation. Sali. 2 
2. Object of viſits. | 
| O flow'rs, F 0 
My early vi/itation, and my laſt. Milton's Par. Li he 
3. ¶Viſitation, Fr.] Judicial vifit or perambi- 
lation. Ar 
Your grace, in your metropolitical di ſlatin To 


hath begun a good work, in taking this into your 
religious conſideration ; and you have endeavour 
ed a reformation Witte 
The biſhop ought to viſit his dioceſe every jer 
in perfon, uuleſs he omits the ſame becauſe I 
would not burthen his charches; and then ovgit 
to ſend his arch-deacon, which was the orig rinald 
the arch-deacon's wi/tation. Avis 
4. Judicial evil ſent by God; ſtate of ſuffering 
judicial evil. 
That which thou doſt not underſtand wich 
thou readeſt, thou ſhalt underſtand in the day d 
thy vi/itation. For many ſecrets of religion art get 
perceived till they be felt, and are not felt * 
the day of a great calamity. Tay 
5. Communication of divine love- 
The moſt comfortable 2 tation, 
men from above, have taken eſpecia 
of prayer 6s hear moſt natural opportu 


God hath ſen 

ly the time 

nities. 
Hula 


V181TAT9 MAH 


vis ä 


VET 
virATo lar, viz-y-ti-t#-ry81. adj. (from VSA, vls- td. . 


/. (ſItal.] view; proſpect | y!TeLLALY, vl. täl. Ar-. 3. f (from witellurs 
7 ob! rr ; -telV-lar-y, 1. . [from witellus 
wifftor.) Belonging to a judicial 8 | through an avenue. Lat.] The place where Cs of — 
Some will have it, that an archdeacon oes o In St. Peter's, when a man ſtands under the ſwims in the white Roos | 
on right execute this <i/itatorial power in dome, if he looks upwards, he is aſtoniſhed at the | A greater difficult V In-the o rine 26 
Yis archdeaconry : but others ſay, that an arch- ſpacious hollow of the cupola, that makes one of how the ſperta of 5 cock attaineth 3 55 f 
leacon has a <i/ifatorial power ouly of lere che beautifuleſt r that the eye can paſs through. egg; ſince the vitellary or place of the yolk is = | 
right per modum fenplicis ſcrutinii, as being biſhop's | ; 3 Aduiſon on Italy.. high. Brown's Vul is Errn is 
vicar. | £54 Aytiffe s Parergon. | ; The finiſh d garden to the view | To V/TIA TE vish/-5it *. a 0 wviti T t 4 1 
Frsrres, 2“It-ür. 2. 5 (for t.] | Its vis opens, and its alleys green. Tbomſ. Spring, deprave; to ſpoil ; to make le ere $ 
1. One r 3 1 "SY Vi SUAL, vizh/-l-el. adj. [viſuel, Fr.] Uſed The ſun in his garden gives him the purity of 
Here's ado to = up Y Shakef; in fight; exerciſing the power of ſight ; viſible objects, and of true nature before ſhe was 
the acceſs of geritle vi/itors. 2%, | inſtrumental to fight. vitiated by luxury. Evelyn's Kalendar 
You ſee this confluence, this great flood of ? J 5 pd 


f Shakeſp An eye thruſt forth ſo as it hangs a pretty diſ- | The organs of ſpeech are managed by ſo many 
| . eures of this degree entertain their fance by the viſual nerve, hath been without any | muſcles, that ſpeech is not eaſily deſtroyed, though 


7 f ; | power of ſight; and yet, after being replaced, re- often ſomewhat vitiated as to ſome particular let- 

; ler. 75 2 > pre gre. diſcourſes 3 covered ſight. Bacon f Natural Hiſtory. er P Holder. 

ow 0 2 a, ver ould har ay il A ws ger my ons 2 175 for my ſire ; Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a 
; | 4 2 | .- an ſoone repoſe in it the viſual fire. Chapman. ermentation of thoſe vitiated humours, precipitate 

vail to find one viſiter, if I were not able to hire The al? | inte erg fevers. „ precip 


ar vcy. 
This undiſtinguiſhing complaiſance will eier, 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. the taſte of the readers, and miſguide many of 

Then purg'd with euphraſy and rue them in their judgments, where to approve and 
The vu nerve; for he had much to ſee. Milton. where to cenſure, Cn, 


| him with a bottle of wine. Su & Gay. No where ſo clear, ſharpen'd his viſual ray 
. [Viſteur, Fr.] An occaſional judge 3 one To objects diſtant far. 
who regulates the diſorders of any ſociety. 

The wi/ters expelled the orthodox ; they, with- 


; Garth. 
_ or ſhame, poſſeſſed themſelves _ 280 VITAL, vf. tèl. adj. Cvitalis, Lat.) r of the order of the Sue 
. 5 II. Contributing to life; neceſſary to life. Words, in tome nicn's opinion, vitiate baptiſm. | 
— you wn nu fog Gartz. His heart, broken with o FF Ayliffe's Parergon, 
— abuſes have crept into the univerſi- tion, ſtretched ſo far beyond his limits with this | VI TIA“ TIox, vish-ya-shan, n. J. (from viti- 
e. might be reformed by ſtrict injunctions to exceſs of comfort, as it was able no longer to keep | 4. Deprivation Corruption. EE 
ties, migt eee e ſafe his viral ſpirits, Sidrey. The foreſaid extenuation of the body is im- 
the 75 es Project for the Ad 5 of Religion. All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair ; Puted to the blood's vitiation by malign putrid 
| views, vt Ok adj. {vi/if, Fr. viſus Lat.) The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air. Pope, | VaPours ſmoking throughout the veſſels, ; 
| Vi SIV - . PAY ob in 3 . 2. Relating to life. ; ; 2 ons Confumptions, 
17555 obs when the er the vi//ve cones Let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut To VITILI TIGATE, vit-ty-Iit'-tf-gat, v. n. 
Affulec oo the object, fall not upon the e With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. Sha. [vitio/us and litigo, Lat.] To contend in law 


: : ec: a On the rock a ſcanty meaſure place litigiouſly and cavillouſly. 
| JE that which is conveyed into one eye Of ee flax; an ; | | 64'TION; vit-th-ItH- 


urn. * . 2 + * AS 
2 | z. Containing life. from vitilitigate.] Contention ; cavillation. 
enters the other. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 3* Containing life. 0 8 i IN ; ca . 
sour, viz-ndm-p. 1. J. [corrupted from | „, birits that live throughout; | WASTE en 
A ] Face; countenance, Not in Vital in every part; not as frail man, To leave your vitilitigation. Hudibras, 
N Weng. Shs s In intrails, heart or head, liver or reins, | ViT1io'sITY, vish-y-08'-sI-ty. n. f. {from vitio- 
Twelve gods do ſit around in royal ſtate, Cannot but by 9 die. 8 Har. Lei. ſus 4 e 8 p a eee : 
And Jove in midſt with awful majeſty, R . : ns al) Foros hone, r e bo. was 20 e 
| To: * . His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outſpreads; | verſeneſs, and vitigſty of man's will, as the only 
ojadge the frite berween them fired late: Andd vital virtue infus d, and ef warmth cauſe that rendered all ch his doQri 
Fach of the gods by his like vi/nomy Pages FF CJCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC INE IEINC 
| | Throughout the fluid maſs. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. | came clothed with, unſucceſsful, South, 
obe known, but Jove above them all, 4. Being the ſeat of life. | VI'TIOUS, vish'-ys, adj. [vicieux, Fr. vitio- 
. ä Hy us great mona png. pow F imperial. Sp 1 +648 al The dart flew on, and pierc'd a vital part. Pope. ſus, Lat.] CE as 
WE VISOR, viz-ar. 1. /. [This word is variouſly 


% b * 5. So diſpoſed as to live. Little uſed, and 1, Corrupt; wicked; oppoſite to virtuous, 
722 we 5 ry gef rade Viſas a rather Latin than Engliſh, It is rather applied to habitual faults, than 
1 5 5 


| ö ne ; : Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the] criminal actions. It is uſed of perſons and 
and concurring with vage, a kindred birth of the ſeventh month to be vital, that of the] practices. | | 
word: viſere, Fr] A maſk uſed to disfigure eighth mortal; but the progreſſion thereto to be | Make known 
and diſguiſe, See VIZ ARD. | meaſured by rule. Brown. | It is no wvitious blot, murder, or foulneſs 

l fear, indeed, the weakneſs of my government 6. Eſſential : chiefly neceſſary. That hath depriv'd me of your grace. 
befote, made you think ſuch a maſk would be | | 


Know, griet's vita! part 


can 


grateful unto me ; and my weaker government 


Shakeſp. King Lear, 
, gra : "_—_ Conſiſts in nature, not in art. Biſhop Corbet. Witneſs th' irreverent ſon : 
5 2 2 * age = _ eh 5 5 On ViTA'LITY, vi-tal'-It-y. n. . [from vital. Of him who built the ark; i who for the ſhame 

| ſo ill-favoured a vii. : his Ye eke, ſuch, that Power of ſubfiſting in life. | _ cab oa 9 98 ny wg i 

je che d ute cult | Sign Whether that motion, vitality and operation Servant of ſervants, on his vitious race. Milton, 

* B 8 hd e 567 945 3 fuer. ” | were by incubation, or how elſe, the manner is ; Wit s what the vitious fear, the virtuous ſhun ; 
4 caſt ax eee ee I only known to God. Realeigh's. Hiſtory of the World. By 4. 5 —_ 12 oy 8 88 7 2 

* 5 5 : : | N o troops abroad are ſo ill diſciplined as t 

6 To fea; like truth, whoſe ſhape ſhe well can fain. For the ſecurity of ſpecies produced only by P pu 


| ſeed, providence hath endued all feed with a laſt- | Engliſh ; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while 
Spenſer. | 'Þ ; 
But that thy face is, izor-like A SS 8 : ing vitality, that if by any accident it happen not the common ſoldiers have before their eyes the 
» 25 7 17 


l f | A plague did on the dumb creation rife. Dryden. 

The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable | informed by the ſoul, is the workmanſhip of a moſt vun Fa. 1 Het . sh'-y As] ry ds. hs - erf Ar 1 

for cruelty, might, perhaps, in their wars uſe a wiſe, powerful, and beneficent maker. Bentley. 838 ouſly ; corruptly, r 

Fa „ . he 2 Obey. VV rArs, vi-talz. 1. /. [Without the ſingu- VI Tiousxkss, vish“-yüs- nis. 2. . [from 
ot &naves the vigor quite diſgrace lar. Parts eſſential to life. © a” | : we 

And hide ſecure behind a naked face. p } vitious.)] Corruptnels ; ſtate of being vitious, 


f i a to germinate the firſt year, it will continue its vitious example of their leaders. Svift, 
” ods mpegent with uſe of evil deeds, brandy twenty or 3 years. Ray. | 2. Corrupt ; having phyſical ill qualities. Y 
would eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh. When vita} -h 3 f 
he i 7 g en vitious language contends to be high, it 1 
it 5 Sbaleſp. VITALLY, vi-tal-y. adv. [from vital.] In i, full of rock, mountain, and pointedneſs | f 
10 | One vir remains | ſuch a manner as to give life. | | : ; W LT Y 
4 And that i i 1 i Theorganical ſtruct f human bodies, where- | Ben Fonſon. 1 
7 is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. her n gie pon mo mod Here, from the vitious air and ſickly ſkies, | 
15 Shakeſp. by they are fitted to live and move, and be vitally g 
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1 By fits my ſwelling grief appears, Whe in iti grow 
is | V1 808eD, viz -urd. adj. [from vi ſor.] Maſked. In rifing ſighs, and falling tears, e e ee = 


| The wiſe gods ſeal our eyes. Shak [p. 
Hence way thy brew'd enchantments, foul de- That ſhow too well the warm deſires, Whae 0 Kabel or juſtly aefviled 1 . 
Haſt thou betray'd my credulong innoce | ka. e Lore 3 8 Hioufneſs and ill morals, Virtue muſt tip the 
g «gs ulous innocence 3 ich on my inmoſt vital, prey, | reacher's tongue and the 1 y ith - 
With viſer a falſhood and baſe forgery ? Million. | And melt my very ſoul away. Phillips, otlickty, p PL N 245 South. 
Vor. U. M XIV. 3 OM 125 5 . 0 15% ERRENS, 
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VITRITIcA'Tiox, vit-trp-fy-ka'-shun. u. /. 


VIT 


ISTTREOUS, vIt'-tryfis. adj. [I vitre, Fr. 
vitreus, Lat.) Glaily ; conſiſting of glaſs ; 
reſembling glaſs. 5 1 

The hole anſwers to the pupil of the eye; the 
cryſtalline humour to the lenticular glaſs; the datk 
room to the cavity containing the vitreous humour, 
and the white paper to the retina. Ray on the Creat. | 

When the phlegm is too viſcous, or ſeparates 
into too great a quantity, it brings the blood uito 
a morbid ſtate : this viſcous phlegm ſeems to be 
the vitreous petuite of the antients. | 

- Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


VrTREOVSNESS, vit-tryas-nls. . /. [from 


vitreous.) Reſemblance of glaſs. | 

VI TRIrIcABLE, vit-trif'-fF-k&bl. adj. [from 

vitriſicate.] Convertible into glaſs. | 

To VITRIFICATE, vit-trif'-fg-kat. v. a. 

[vitrum and Ffacio, Lat.] To change into 
laſs. ; | 

p We have metalsitrificated, and other materials, 

| beſides thoſe of which you make glaſs, Bacon. 


[ vitrification, Fr. from witrificate.] Produc- 
tion of glaſs ; act of changing, or ſtate of 
being changed into glaſs, _ |; 

For vitrification likewiſe, what metals will en- 
dure it? Alſo, becauſe vitrification is accounted a 
kind of death of metals, what vitrification will 
admit of turning back again, and what not? - 

SR Bacon Phyſical Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groſſer 

part itſelf run and melt; as in the making of or- 


dinary glaſs; and in the vitrification of earth in the 


inner parts of furnaces; and in the vitrification of 
brick and metals. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


 V1i'TR1OLATED, vit-try6-Ta-tid. c adj. 


Upon the knowledge of the different ways of . Powe 4 


making minerals and metals capable of vitrification, 
depends the art of making counterfeit or fictitious 
gems. Boyle on Colours. 
To Vi'rrIty, vit-try-fy. v. a. fwitrifier, Fr. 
witrum and facio, Lat.] To change into 

- glaſs. 5 
enk will vitrify; and perhaps ſome portion 
of the glaſs of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot of 
ordinary glaſs metal, will make the whole maſs 
more tough. Bacon. 
Iron- ſlag, vitrified, has in it cortices incompaſ- 
ſing one another, like thoſe in agats. Woodward. 


1 


To Vii TrIEFY, uvlt“-try-fy. v. n. To become 


glaſs; to be changed into glaſs. . 
Chymiſts make veſſels of animal ſubſtances cal- 


cined, which will not vi#rify in the ſire; for all | 


earth which hath any ſalt or oil in it, will turn to 
glaſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


VI TROL, At-tryül. 2. /. [vitriol, Fr. vitrio- 
lum 5 Lat.] ä | | | 

' '- * Vitridl is produced by addition of a metallick 
matter with the foſſil acid ſalt. Woodward. 


-* - I rubbed it with the vitrio/-ſtone. W iſem Surgery, : 


Vr'TRIOLATE, vit-try0-lat. 


vitriole, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat, Impreg- 
nated with vitriol ; conſiſting of vitriol. 
Iron may be diſſolved by any tart, ſalt, or 
_ witriolated water.. : Bacon. 
The water having diſſolved the imperſectly 
calcined body, the vitriolate corpuſcles ſwimming 
in the liquor, by their occurſions conſtituted little 
maſſes of vitriol, which gave the water they im- 


| ViTU'?ERABLE, vi-tsh0'-per-ebl. adj. [uitu- 


VI 


Theſe ſalts have ſomewhat of a nitrous taſte, 
but mixed with a ſmatch of a 9itriolich. 

. | Grew's Muſeum. 
By over-fermentation or long-keeping, wine 
becomes fharp, as in hock, like the witriclic# aci- 
dity. Flo Jer. 
VrTvLINE, vlt tsbü-Nn. adj. {vitulinus, Lat.] 
Belonging to a calf, or to veal. Bailey. 


perabilis, Lat.] Blameworthy. Ainſcuortb. 
To Vitu'?ERATP, vi-tsho'-per-at. v. a. [vitu- 
perer, Fr. witupero, Lat.] To blame; to 

cenſure. | ; 
ViTUPERA'T!ON, vi-tsh0-per-i'-Shin. u. / 
( vituper atio, Lat.] Blame; cenſare, 

Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from 
any cavil or vituperation of raſure. 'Aylife's Parer. 
VIVA'CIOUS, vi-va'-shas. adj. {vivax, Lat.) 
;, Long-lived, ' | : | 

Though we ſhould allow them their perpetual 
calm and equability ef heat, they will never be 
able to prove, that therefore men would be ſo 
vivacious as they would have us believ2. Bentley. 
2. Spritely; gay; active; lively. 
Viva'ctousNEss, vi-va'-shts-nls. 2 
Viva'city, vi-vas'-it-p, 8 = he 
[vivacite, Fr. from vivacious.) | 
t. Livelineſs; ſpritelineſs. | | 
He had a great vivacity in his countenance. 2: 

| 2 Dryden. 
2. Longævity; length of life. 

Fables are raiſed concerning the vivacity of 
deer: for neither are their geſtation nor incre- 
ment ſuch as may afford an argument of long lite. 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


will, in a convenient air, ſurvive ſome days the 
loſs of their heads and hearts; ſo vigorous is their 


vi vacity. Boyle. 
Vr'vary, vi-vi-ry. n. ſ. [vivarium, Lat.] A 
Warren. : Ainſavorth. 


Vive, viv. adj. [vif, Fr. vivus, Lat.] Lively; 
forcible ; preſſing. _ 
By a vive and forcible perſuaſion, he moved 
him to a war upon Flanders. Bacon. 
V1i'vENCY, vi'-ven-sy. 1. J. (vivo, Lat.] 


vegetation. | 
Although not in a diſtin@ and indiſputable way 
of vivency, or anſwering in all points the property 
of plants, yet in inferior and deſcending conſtitu- 
tions they are determined by ſeminalities, 
| | Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
VI'vESs, vi'vs. z./. A diſtemper among horſes. 
Vives is much like the ſtrangles; and the chief 
difference is, that for the moſt part the ſtrangles 
happen to colts and young horſes while they are 
at graſs, by feeding with their heads downwards; 
by which means the ſwelling inclines more to the 
jaws; but the vives happens to horſes at any age 
and time, and is more particularly ſeated in the 
glands and kernels under the ears, Farrier's Die. 


VIVID, vlv'-Id. adj. [vividus, Lat.] 
t. Lively; quick; ſtriking. | 
The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, 
was grown clear again. 
Lo make theſe experiments the more manifeſt, 
j ſuch bodies ought to be choſen as have the fulleſt 
and moſt vivid colours, and two of thoſe bodies 
compared together. * Newton. 


| 


pregnated a fair vitriolate colour. Bayle. 
VITRIO' Lick, vlt-try-Ol-k. 147 
| EA. ns s, vit-tri-6-16s, J % 
 witriolique, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat.] Re- 


ſembling vitriol ; containing vitriol. 
Coppexoſe of Mars, by ſome called ſalt of ſteel, 
made by the ſpirits of vitriol or ſulphur, will, 
After ablution, be attracted by the loadſtone; and 
_ therefore whether thoſe ſhooting ſalts partake but 


Aittle of Keel, and be not rather 


vitrioluus ſpirits | 


fixed unto falt by the eſſluvium or odour of ſteel, | 


| Ah! what avail his gloſſy varying dyes; | 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold ; 
| His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with 


2. Spritely; active. 


Watts. 


zs not without good queſtipn, Brown's Fulg. Err. 


: Es © hs . | y 
They are efteemed very hot in operation, and 


Manner of ſupporting or continuing life, or | 


Boyle. | 


gold ? | | Pope. 
Body is a fit workhouſe for ſprightly, vivid fa- 


| cultiesto exerciſe and exert themſelves in. South. 
Where the genius is bright, and the imagina- 
tion vivid, the power of memory may loſe its im- 


OT eng 


V17 


V1'v1DLY, viv Ad. IF. adv. [from vivid) Yr 
life ; withquickneſs ; with firengj, 
In the moon we can, with excellent tel. f. 

diſcern many hills and vallies, v;hereg Song | 

more and ſome loſs vividly illuſtrated: and on — 
have a fainter, others a deeper ſhade. Be. 3 8 Pen 
Senſitive objects affect a man, in the 1 
this preſent life, much more warmly and Ep 
than thoſe which affect only his nobler Shs, 
mind, Ba or 

Vi'vioxgss, vid'-[d-nis. n. / {from v 

Life ; vigour ; quickneſs. ; 

V1v1'FICAL, vi-vif'-y-ktl, adj, vic, Lat 
Giving life. 347 

To VIVIFICA TE, vi-vif'-fy-kit. v. a. (vi vit, 

a | A 

Lat.] 8 5 

2. To make alive; to inform with life; +, 
animate. : . 

2. To recover from ſuch a change of forg 22 
ſeems to deſtroy the eſſential Properticy 
A chymical term, E 

ViviFICA'TION, viv'-5-fo-ki” -shtin. u. J ai. 
vification, Fr, from vivificate.} The act ot 
giving life, | 

If that motion be in a certain order, there fy). 
loweth vivi/t:ation and figuration. FR. 

Vivi'FICk, vi-vif'-ik. adj. [vivifque, Fr, vin 

ficus, Lat.] Giving life; making alive, 
Without the ſun's falutary and vivif:4 beim 

all motion would ceaſe, and nothing be let but 

darkneſs and death. Rey, 


To Vi'vity, viv-y-fv. v. a. [vivifer, Fr. vin 
and facto, Lat.] To make alive; to ani. 
mate; to endue with life. | 

| It hath been obſerved by the antients, that the-: 

is a worm that breedeth in old ſnow; of à ret 
colour, and dull of motion; which would {ay 
that ſnow hath in it a ſecret warmth, elle i: 
could hardly vivify. 7 Baca. 
Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nouriſh, Bu, 
Gut-worms, as ſoon as _wivified, creep into the ſh 
ſtomach for nutriment. Harvey on Conſumpiim:, 


V! 1. 


— 


VIvI“PAROUs, vi-vip'-pi-rus. adj. [vivu and of 
pario, Lat.] Bringing the young alive: op- 7 
poſed to owiparous. | | To 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not 2 
unreaſonable to infer, they give ſuck; but whereas 7⁰ 
no other fly ing animals have theſe parts, we cans x 
not from them infer a viviparous excluſion, 
h Brown's Vulgar Error, FE. 
Their ſpecies might continue, though they had vt 
been viviparous; yet it would have brought thir Wi 
individuals to very ſmall numbers. | bb 
5 More againſt Aileiſa. 
If birds had been viviparous, the burthen ol UL, 
their womb had been ſo great and heavy, that thir WNW # 
| wings would have failed them. Roy en the Creation 1. 
V1 XEN, viks'n. ». J 8.1 
Vixen, or fixen, is the name of a ſhe-fox : other. | 
wiſe applied to a woman whoſe nature and conde fe 
tion is thereby compared to a ſhe- fox. Yer/*:311. WW U'L 
0! when ſhe 's angry, ſhe is keen and flirewl; WG 
. She was a vixen when ſhe went to ſchool; u 
{ And though ſhe be but little, the is fierce, S 
. Sce a pack of ſpaniels, called lovers, in a bo! Wn 7 
purſuit of a two-legged vixen, who only flies the gc 
| whole loud pack, to be ſingled out by one.// 5-1-1. WE vu. 

VIZ, vIz'. adv. [This word is videlicet, witti . 4 
with a contraction.] To wit; that, 

A barbarous form of an unneceſſary wou 4 
That which ſo oft, by ſundry writers, = 
Has been applied t' almoſt all fighters, ul 
More juſtly may b' aſcrib'd to this, | of 
Than any other warrior, vis. ber 
None ever acted both parts bolder, : [3% 
Both of a chieftain and a ſoldier. Hu fru. v 
The chief of all ſigus which the Almigbtſ Ur 

endued man with, is human voice, and the feet * 

modifications thereof hy the organs of ſpecch, vs WW ; 

the letters of the alphabet, formed by the — * 75 


motions of the mouth. 


4 


4 


U LI 


bee fr ſtronger IRIS SeRiad, and 
11 ſible by its oppoſition, 
; rendering IS RET Dryden's Dufr:ſnoy. 
| MZ Ard. ne . ( viſiere, Fr. See 
Aen. gf" maſk uſed for diſguiſe. 
1 75 the ſuits of the maſkers be graceful, and 
uach as become the perſon when the vizards are off. 


. +4244, but can never become it. South, 
— know them by their fruits, not by their 
well or ill living ; for they put on the vizard of 
ſeeming ſanity. Alterbury. 

He miſtook it c 
maſk ; but upon a nearer view he found, that ſhe 
| held her vizard in her hand. Addiſon, 

7 VUzARD, viz'-Erd. v. a. [from the noun.) 

| aſk. 

1 bs : Degree being vi garded, 

Th unworthieſt ſhe ws as fairly ia the maſk. SHal. 

8 vie, viz-yar. u. /. (properly Wazir.] 

E 1115 prime miniſter of the 'Turkiſh empire. 


the baſſas. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

This grand visier preſuming to inveſt 

E The chief imperial city of the weſt; EE 

With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe, 

| Uistreaſure, tents, and cannon, left a prize. Waller. 

| ULCER, ül-sür. u. / (wlcere, Fr. ulcus, Lat.] 

| A fore of continuance; not a new wound, 

Thou anſwer'ft, ſhe is fair; 

Pour 'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her check, her gait, her voice ! 

| 8 | Sbaleſp. 


My alcers well, | 
Corrupt and fmell. Sandys's Parapbraſe. 
Inteſtine ſtone and w{cer, colick pangs. Milton. 
While he was dreſſing that opening, other ab- 

ſeeſſes were raiſed, and from the ſeveral apoſtema- 
tions finnous vlcers were made, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| 5, U'LcERATE, ül“sèr-At. v. . To turn to 
an Ulcers! . 


ulcero, Lat.] To difeaſe with fores. 
Some depend upon the intemperament of the 


lacerative humours. | Harvey. 
An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the 
blood, in ſuch as have their lungs wlcerated. 
| Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
SE ULceraTION, ül-skr-A-shün. . /. [ulcera- 
on, Fr. ulceratio, from ulcero, Lat.] 
. The act of breaking into ulcers. 
2. Ulcer; fore. ; 
Ihe effects of mercury on ulcerations are mani- 
feſt. ; | Arbuthnot. 
& ULCERED, ül-serd. adj. [wulcere, Fr. from 
J 158 _ Grown by time from a hurt to an 
uicer.. 


Æſculapius went about with a dog and a ſhe- 


goat's milk for the diſcaſes of the ſtomach. Temple, 


7 4 U'Lcxxovs, ul/-8er-as. adj. [ulceroſus, Lat.] 
cl s Afﬀiced with old fores. \ 
1 6 Strangely viſited people, 

r 


An ulcerous diſpoſition of the lunge, and an 
ulcer of the lungs, may be appoſitely termed cauſes 
= % 2pulmonique conſamption. Harvey on Conſump. 
| Vieexovsntss, ül“sér-üs-nls. n. /. (from 
uerous.) The Rate of being ulcerous. 


Lat] Slimy; muddy. Fr nn 
7 The wliginous lacteous matter taken notice of in 
eral | r. "ae iſhings upon the coaſt of Italy, was only 
42. 200 
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4 


Bacon. 

Aſchylus b. k | 
| ht vizards in a civiler diſguiſe. Roſcommon. 
wy 15 like a vizard, that may cover the face 


for a very whimſical ſort of 


He made him v:z72r, which is the chief of all | 


| fo U'LcetaTE, Uül-sör-At. v. as (ulcerer, Fr. 


part wkerated; others upon the continual aflux of | 


= goat; the firſt for licking ulcered wounds, and the 


Al ſwoln and ucerous, he cures, Sale. Macbet!. | 


8 iicnovs, 0-H dzb'-in-bs, adj. [wigino/us, | 
i ee adi. Lulisinaſ 2 tions, thoſe in England differ nothing but in their 
| 


Alon of the coralline particles, H/oodward. 


1 


ULTIMATE, aU-th-mit. adj. 
| Intended in the laſt reſort; being the laſt 
in the train of conſequences. 

I would be at the worſt; worſt is my port, 
My harbour, and my ultimate repoſe. 
| Many actions apt to procure fame, are not con- 

ducive to this our ultimate happinels, Addiſon, 

The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really 
a conſequence of their own voluntary choice, in 
doing good or evil. Rogers's Sermons. 
ULTIMATELY, ül-ty-mét-Iy. adv. [from 

ultimate.) In the laſt conſequence. 

Charity is more extenſive than either of the two 
other graces, which center ultimately in ourſelves; 
for we believe, and we hope for our on ſakes : but 
love, which is a more diſintereſted principle, carries 
us out of ourſelves, into defires and endeavours of 
promoting the intereſts of other beings. Atterbury. 

Truſt in our own powers ultimately terminates 
in the friendſhip of other men, which theſe advan- 
tages aſſure to us. Rogers. 

 ULT1 miTY, ül-tim“-It-F. u. J. Iultimus, Lat.) 
The laſt ſtage; the laſt conſequence. A 
word very convenient, but not in uſe. 
Alteration of one body into another, from cru- 
dity to perfect concoction, is the ultimity of that 
proceſs. 5 Bacon. 
 U'LTRAMARINE, ul-tra-ma-rin. 2. /. [ultra 
and marinus, Lat.] One of the nobleſt blue 
colours uſed in painting, produced by cal- 
cination from the ſtone called lapis lazuli. 
TE a Hill. 
Others, notwithſtanding they are brown, ceaſe 
not to be ſoft and faint, as the blue of ultramarine. 


Dryden, 


\ 


[ultimus, Lat] 


Milton. 


— 
. 


UMB 
From cy to camp, through the foul womb of 
night, 


Fire anſwers fire; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's Amber d face. Shak. H. V. 


UMs1r'LICAL, um-bil“-y-K&l. 44%. [umbilicale, 
Fr. from wmbilicus, Lat.] Belonging to the 
navel, | 

Birds are nouriſhed by umlilica! veins, and the 
navel is manifeſt a day or two after excluſion. 

Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 

In a calf, the »rbilical veſſels terminate in cer- 

tain bodies divided into a multitude of carneous 

papillæ, received into ſo many ſockets of the coty- 

ledons growing on the womb. Ray. 


U'MBLEs, üm'blz. 2. / [umbles, Fr:] A deer's 
entrails. Dif. 
U'HBO, um'-bo. u. /. [Lat.] The pointed 
boſs, or prominent part of a buckler. 
Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 
Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 
Or like the umbo of the Romans, ; 
Which fierceſt foes could break by no means. Swift. 


U'MBRAGE, um'-bridzh. n. /. Iombrage, Fr. ] 
I. Shade; ſkreen of trees. 
O, might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage; in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their ambrage broad, 
And brown as evening: Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 
Men ſwelt'ring run | 
To grots and caves, and the cool umbrage ſeek 
Of woven arborets. Phillips 
2. Shadow; appearance, | 
The reſt are wmbrages quickly diſpelled; the 


* 


, -tra-ma-rrn. adj, (ultra 

marinus, Lat.] Being beyond the ſea; 
foreign. Ainſavorth. 

ULTRAMO'NTANE, Ul-tri-mOn'-tin. ad/. [ut- 
tramontain, Fr. ultra montanus, Lat.] Be- 
ing beyond the mountains. 


ULTRAMU NDANE, ul-tra-mun'-dAn, adj. ultra 
and mundus, Lat.] Being beyond the world, 

ULTRO NEOUS, ultro'-nyus. adj. [ultro, Lat.) 
Spontaneous ; voluntary, | | 

U'nBEL, um'-bel.n./. In botany, the extremity 


of a ſtalk or branch divided into ſeveral pe- 


dicles or rays, beginning from the ſame 
point, and opening ſo as to form an in- 
- verted cone. Dit. 
UMB#'LLATED,um'-bel-li-tid. adj. In botany, 
is ſaid of flowers when many of them grow 

together in umbels. 


UMBELLI'FEROUS, um-bel-lif/-fEr-as. ad}. 


plant that bears mayy flowers, growing 
upon many footſtalks, proceeding from the 
ſame centre; and chiefly appropriated to 


five-leaves, as fennel and parſnip. 
U'MBER, um/-ber. x. /- EE 
1. Imber is a fad colour; which grind with 
gum- water, and lighten it with a little 
ceruſe, and a ſhive of ſaffron. Peacham. 
I ell put myſelf in poor and mean attire, |, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch-my face. Shak. 
'  Umbre is very ſenſible and carthy ; there is no- 
thing but pure black which can diſpute with it. 
; Dryden. 
The umbres, ochres, and minerals found in the 
fiſſures, are much finer than thoſe found in the 
ſtrata. 1 Woodward. 
2. A fiſh. [thymaltus, Lat.] 5 
| The unber and grayling differ as the herring and 
pilcher do: but though they may do ſo in other na- 


Dic. 


WW * 


names. » Watton's Angler. 
U'MBERED, tim'-bErd. adj. [from umber or 
| umbra, Lat.] Shaded ; clouded, | 


Didt. 


[umbel and fero, Lat] In botany, being a 


ſuch plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of 


| 


2 


ö 


heavens. Bramhall againſt Hobbes, 
The opinion carries no ſhew of truth nor um- 
brage of reaſon on its fide. Moodevard. 
Such a removal of the metal out of one part of 
the maſs, and collecting of it in another, has 
miſled ſome, and given umbrage to an opinion, that 
there 1s a growth of metal in ore expoſed to the 
air. | FW eodward on Foſſils, 
. Reſentment ; offence ; ſuſpicion of injury. 
Although he went on with the war, yet it ſhould 
be but with his ſword in his hand, to bend the 
ſliffneſs of the other party to accept of peace: and 
ſo the king ſhould take no umbrage of his arming 
and proſecution, | Bacon, 


UMBRA'GEOUS, um-bra'-dzhus. adj. [ome 
bragieux, Fr.] Shady; yielding ſhade. 
Umbrageous grots, and caves of cool receſs. Milt, 
Walk daily in a pleaſant, airy and umbrageous 
garden, 7 5 Harvey. 
Ihe ſtealing-ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard, 
Beneath th' «a:brageous multitude of leaves, Thonſ, 
UMBRKA'GEOUSNESS, Um-bra'-dzhis-nls, x. /. 
[from umbrageous.} Shadineſs. 
The exceeding umbrageouſneſs of this tree, he 
compareth to the dark and ſhadowed life of man; 
through which the ſun of juſtice being not able to 
pierce, we have all remained in the ſhadow of 


| 


| 
j 


ö 
| 
i 


| 


£ 


death, till it pleaſed Chriſt to climb the tree of the 
__ croſs, for our enlightening and redemption, Raleigh, 
UmBRA'TILE, um- brät“-H. adj. (unbratilis, 
Lat.] Being in the ſhade, | 
U/MBREL, Um- brél“. þ n. . from umbra, 
UnBRE'LLA, Gm-breV-14. 5 Lat.] A ſkreen 
uſed in hot countries to keep off the ſun, 
and in others to bear off the rain. | 
I can carry your umbrella, and fan your ladyſhip. 
Good houſewives, 
| Defended by th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 


— Safe through the wet on clipking pattens tread, 


| | Cay. 
UmMBRIE/RE, um- brè'r. x. T. The viſor of the 
" Dotmets 114... Spenſer, 
UnBRo'SITY, Um-bros'sIt-F. n. .. [umbreſus, 
ul 8 Shadineſs; excluſion of light. 
2 
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D'uI AGE, fim'-pfr-idzh; a. /. {from umpire.) | 


, y N 7 * 
U'mrize, üm'-phr. 2. /. [This word Min/hew, 


Could to no iſſue of true Honour bring. Shafeſp. 


— - 


Oiled paper becometh more tranſparent, and 
admits the viſible rays with much leſs umbreſity. 


Brown's Vulgar Erpoars. 


e ; friendly decifion of a contro- 


— 


with great applauſe from Skinner, derives 
from un pere, Fr. a father.) An arbitrator ; 
one who, as a common friend, decides diſ- 
putes. It is by Brown taken ſimply for a 
judge, in a ſenſe not uſual. 
Give me ſome preſent counſel; or, behold, 
*Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire; arbitrating that, 
Which the commiſſion of thy years and art 


Juſt death, kind umpire of men's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. 
| AE Shakeſp. 
But as ſwayne unkent fed on the plaines, 
And made the echo umpire of my ſtraines. Brown. 
The learned Sennertus, in that book, tzkes not 
upon him to play the advocate for the chymiſts, 
but the umpire betwixt them and the per ipateticks. 


Hoyle. ; 


The vaſt diſtance that fin had put between the 
offending creature and the offended Creator, re- 
quired the help of ſome great umpire and inter- 
ceſſor, to open him a new way of acceſs to God; 
and this Chriſt did for us as mediator. South. 

The jealous ſets, that dare not truſt their cauſe 

So far from their own will as from the laws, 

You for their umpire and their ſynod take. Drygd. 
Among thoſe perſons, going to law was utterly | 


A fault, being ordinarily on ſuch accounts as were 


DN, an'. A Saxon privative or negative par- 


© 0-2 SfDos , , ‚⏑§«⏑§« / 


un, as wnfitneſs, ungraciouſneſs. If they have the 


; . Not having ability. With to before a verb, 


2. Weak; impotent, 


UNA 


2 . Leal mov'd thee? | 
To pleaſe thy gods thou did'ſt it; gods unable 
* acquit themſelves, and proſecute their foes. 
| l Milton. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, | 
Gaz'd on the fair, 
And ſigh'd, and look'd, and ſigh'd again. Dryden. 
I intended to put it in practice, though far un- 
able for the attempt of ſuch a poem. Dryden. 
Man, under the diſadvantages of a weak and | 
fallen nature, was unable even to form an idea of 
- happineſs worthy his reaſonable ambition. Rogers. | 


A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable; 
Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you. Shate/p. 
UNABO'LISHED, Un-a-bol-isht. adj. [from | 

aboliſhed.) Not repealed; remaining in force. 

The number of geedlefs laws unaboliſbed, doth 
weaken the force of them thatare neceſſary. Hooker. 
UNACCE'PTABLE, an-ak'-sEp-tebl. adj. [from 

acceptable.) Not pleafing ; not ſuch as is 

well received. BE, 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptable 
to his countrymen. | Clarendon. 
"Tis as indecent as unacceptable; and all men are 
willing to ſlink out of ſuch company, the ſober for 
the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleaſantneſs. 
654 * Government of the Tongue, 
Every method for deterring others from the like 
practices for the future, muſt. be unacceptable and 

diſpleaſing to the friends of the guilty, _, 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
If he ſhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is 

a ſecret reſerve of infidelity at the bottom. 
Rogers's Sermons. 


too light for the hearing of courts and umpires. 
Kettle well. 


ticle anſwering to in of the Latins, and « 
of the Greeks, on, Dut, It is placed almoſt 
at will before adjectives and adverbs. All 
the inſtances of this kind of compoſition | 
cannot therefore be inſerted ; but I have 
collected a number ſufficient, perhaps more 
than ſufficient, to explain it. | 
The examples, however, though numerous, 
might have eaſily been made more; for almoſt 
every adjective has a ſubſtantive and an adverb ad- 
hering to it, as, unfaithful, unfaithfulneſs, unfaitb- 
fully. Un is prefixed to adjedtives with their deri- 
vatives, as unapt, unapineſs, unaptly; and to paſſi ve ö 
participles, as burt, unburt; favoured, unfavoured : 
it is prefixed likewiſe to participial adjectives, as 
fleafing, unpleqſing, but rarely in the verbal ſenſe 


expreſſing action; we cannot ſay, the dart flew un- 


wounding, though we ſay, the man eſcaped un- 
awounded. In and un may be thus diſtinguiſhed : To 


words merely Engliſh we prefix un, as unfit; to | 
words borrowed in the poſitive ſenſe, but made ne- 


gative by ourſelves, we prefix un, as genervus, un- 
enerous. When we borrow both words, we retain 
the Latin or French in, as elegant, inelegant; poli- 
tick, impolitick, Before ſubſtantives, if they have 
the Engliſh termination 10%, it is proper to prefix 


Latin or French terminations in tude, ice, or ence, 


and for the moſt part if they end in ty, the nega- 
tive in is put before them, as unapt, unaptneſs, in- 


. eptitude ; unjuſt, injuſtice; imprudence; unfaithful, 
 unfaithfulneſs, infidelity. F 
UnaBa'sHED, ün-A-bäsht'., adj. [from abaſbed. 
Not ſhamed; not confuſed 72 modeſty. 
Earleſs on high, ſtood znaboaſh'd Defoe, 


And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. Pope. 


Uxs&'BLE, un-àA bl. adj. [from able.) 


- 


and for before a noun. . 


Re aaa for on then, foppolcg tha 


] UNAccE's$1BLENESsS, un-ak-86s/-s[bl-nis. 2. /. 


| poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. 


UNA 


The Chineſe are an unaccountable 
ly compounded of knowledge nd lg gy 
| | Baker's Ref: ions on Leaws: 
The manner whereby the ſoul and be 5 rie 
ed, and how they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly .. 
accountable to us. 95 5 
2. Not ſubject; not controlled. 7 
Unacco'UunTABLY, tn-ik-kou'n-tih. 
Strangely. ted. . adn, 
The boy proved to be the ſon of th 
whoſe heart had ſo unzccountably m 
ſight of him. | Addiſn 
UNA'CCURATE, tn-ik/-kfi-rbt. adj. Iron 
accurate.] Not exact. | gr 
Galileo uſing an unaccurate way, defined the al 


to be in weight to water but as one to four hur 
dred. By, 


UNA'CCURATENESS, fin-Ak/-kii-ret-nls, , 

from unaccurate.] Want of exactneſs. Tyr 
this are commonly uſed inaccurate and ina 
curacy. 

It may be much more probably maintained 
than hitherto, as againſt the unaccurateneſ; and un. 
concludingnels of the analytical experiments vu. 
garly to be relied on-. ol, V! 
Uxaccvu'sromeD, Un-ik-kns'-thmd, ad. 

[from accuſto med.] | 
1. Not uſed ; not habituated: with 20. 13 


e merchant, 
elted at the 


| | was chaſtiſed as a bullock unaccuflomed to the 71 
yoke. Fer, IIIi, | | ; 
The neceſſity of air to the moſt of animals w. FT 
accuſtomed to the want of it, may heſt be judged ol Ei; 
by the following experiments. Bol: 13 


2. New; not uſual. 


a , - ik'-sep-tebl-nls: 
n. . [from unacceptable.] State of not 
_ pleaſing. 5 
This alteration ariſes from the unacceptablenefs 
of the ſubje& I am upon. Collier on Pride, 
UNACCE'PTED, Un-ak-SEpt/-[d, adj. [from ac- 
cepted.) Not accepted. 3 
By turns put on the ſuppliant, and the lord; 
Offer'd again the vnaccepted wreath, | 
And choice of happy love, or inſtant death. Prior. 


. 


[from acce/ibleneſs.] State of not being to 
be attained or approached, | 
Many excellent things are in nature, which, by 
reaſon of the remoteneſs from us, and unacceſſible- 
neſs to them, are not within any of our facultics to 
apprehend, 8RÞ_ | „ 
UNacco'mMODATED, ün-Ak-kòöm“-mô- da- tid. 


with external convenience. 
Unaccommodated man is no more than ſuch a 
Shakeſp. 
-UNacco'MPANIED, fin-ak-kam'-pi-nyd. adj. 
{from accompanied.) Not attended. | 


cometh un accompanied with the like, 
UNAcco'MPLISHED, un-ak-kom'-plisht. adj 
[from accompliſhed.} Unfiniſhed ; incom- 
. . | 

. Beware of death: thou canſt not die unperjur'd, 
And leave an wnaccomplifh'd love behind. | 
Thy vows are mine. Dryden. 
The gods, diſmay'd at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durſt their unaccompliſbd crime purſue. Dryden. 
Uxacco'UnTABLE, un-ak-kod'n-te&bl. adj, 
[from accountable,] | 


| ſon; not reducible to rule. | 
I ſhall note difficulties, which re not uſually 

obſerved, though unaccountable. _ Glanville, 
| The folly is ſo wnaccountable, that enemies paſs 
| upon us for friends. 1 range. 


Kaleigi' Hiſtory of the World. 


adj. [from accommodated.) Unfurniſhed | 


Scldom one accident, proſperous or adverſe, 1. Nat known; unuſual; not familiarly knowl, 
Re x Hayward. at 


1. Not explicable ; not to be ſolved by rea- | 


There has been an wratcountable diſpoſition of 
late, to fetch the faſhion from the French. Addi/on. 
What is yet more undcceuntable, would he com- 
plain of their reſiſting his omnipotence. 


| I'll ſend one to Mantua, 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live. 
Shall give him ſuch an unacciſtom' d dram, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep T'ibalt company. Sbateſp, 
"Their priſtine worth 
The Britons recollect, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccuſtom'd air. Phillips, 
An old word ought never to be fixed to an ups 
accuſtomed idea, without juſt and evident neceſſity, 
| f VMWa tit. Iogit, 
UxAcxkNO “WIE DOG ED, uUn-ak-nol'-ldzhd. 44% 
[from acknawledge.] Not owned, 
The fear of what was to come from an unknown, 
at leaſt an wnacknowwledged ſucceſſor to the crown, 
clouded much of that proſperity. Clarendon 


UNAcQU&INTANCE, un-ik-kwi'n-tens. 2. 
[from acquaintance.) Want of familiarity; 
want of knowledge: followed by with. 
The firſt is an utter wnacquaintance ith his 
maſter's deſigns, in theſe words: The ſervant 
knowetk not what his maſter doth, South, 


UNnAacqQu&'1xTED, un-ak-kwi'nt-tid. adj, (from 
_ arquainted.]} ; 


She greatly grew amazed at the ſight, 
And the unacauainted light began to fear, Sperſe 
2. Not having familiar knowledge: follove 
| by wh. | « 
Feſtus, an infidel, a Roman, one whoſe e 
were wnacquainted 2vith ſuch matter, heard bim, 
but could not reach unto that whereof he ſpake- 
OY Where elſe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet, 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world! Mi 
Art thou a courtier, | 
Or Ja king? My ears are unacquainted 
With ſuch bold truths, eſpecially from thee, Db 
Youth, that 4vith joys had wnacquainted been, 
Envy'd grey hairs, that once good days my 
Let us live like thoſe who expe to dit, and 
we ſhall find that we feared death only f 
were unac quai nted <vith it M abe's Prepar. fit Duh 
'Una'cTive, an-ak'-tiv. adj. [from adire, 


. 


= U 


— 


| Roger's Sermons, 


| 1. Not briſk ; not lively, ﬆ 


2 * . 5 
* * . 9 
4 - = 
B 


UNA 


_- 8illy people commend tame, unactive children, | 


becauſe they make no noiſe, nor give them any 


- * — 


—_—_— — 


UNA UN & ä 


T have only diſcovered one of thoſe channels, by | UNALLI'ED, Un-al-I7d. adj. 
which the hiſtory of our Saviour might beconyeyed | x, Havin g no powerful relation. 
ayer Locke, pure and vnadulter ated. Addiſon ontheChriflian Religion. | 2. Having no common nature; not con genial. 
3. Having no employment. : | UNAFFECTED, un-af-fek'-tid. adj. | He is compounded of two very different ingredi- 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind { I, Real; not hypocritical, ents, ſpirit and matter; but how ſuch «vna//ied and 
| Appointed, which declares his dignity ; . They bore the king diſproportioned ſubſtances ſhould act upon each 
While other animals uneFrwve range, £21}. OS ſolemn ſtate, a publick ſight: other, no man's learning yet could tell him. 
And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place, | Collier on Pride, 
3. Not buſy; not diligent. And ungſfected ſorrow ſat on ev'ry face. Dryden. UNA“LTERABLE, un-al'-ter-Abl. adj. Un- 


His life, wy 2. Free from affeQation ; open; candid ; fin-j changeably ; immutable. 
Private, vnaZive, calm, contemplative ; Core. The law of nature, conſiſting in a fixed, unal- 


Little ſuſpicious to any king. Milton. The maid improves her charms terable relation of one nature to another, is indiſ- 
A n homage which nature commands all un- With inward greatneſs, unaffeted wiſdom, penſable. South, 
3 derſtandings ro pay-10 virtue; and yet It 18 but a - And ſanity of manners, Addiſon's Cato. The fix analtoabl laws, 

faint, unaZive thing; for, in defiance of the judg- Of ſofteſt manners, an. mind; | Settling the ſame effe& on the ſame cauſe. Creech. 
meat, the will may ſtill remain as much a ſtranger | Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope. The truly upright man is inflexible in his up- 


to virtue as before. ' South. | 3, Not formed by too rigid obſervation of | rightneſs, and unalterable in his purpoſe. Atterbury. 


J. Having no efficacy. rules ; not laboured. UNA'LTERABLENESS, Un-al'-ter-4bl-nis. 2. /. 
1 In the fruitful earth | Men divinely taught, and better teaching Immutability ; unchangeableneſs. 
His beams, unacbive elſe, their vigour find. Milt. The ſolid rules of civil government, | This happens from the wnalterableneſs of the cor- 


Pxsg/CTUATED, an-Ak'-tshd-a-tid. adj. Not | In their majeſtic, unafe&ed ſtile, puſcles which conſtitute and compoſe thoſe bodies. 
actuated. 5 f Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton. Woodward. 
"The peripatetick matter is a mere wnaduated 4. Not moved; not touched: as, be /at un- | UNA'LTERABLY, ün-Al“-tèr-Abl-V. adv. Un- 
power. | ; : Glanville. affected to hear the tragedy. changeably ;. immutably. - | 
S UnaDMIRED, un- Ad- mird. adj. Not regarded UNAFFE'CTEDLY, un- àf- fék'-tid-ly. adv. Retain unalterably firm his love intire. 
; with honour. IE Really; without any attempt to produce Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Oh! had I rather nadir d remain d falſe appearances. The day and year are ſtandard meaſures, be- 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land, - He was always unaffectedly cheerful; no marks cauſe they are analterably conſtituted by thoſe mo- 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way ! Pope. of auy thing hcavy at his heart broke from him. tions, Holder on Time, 
Unapo RED, un-a-d6rd. adj, Not worſhipped. | Locke. | UNA'LTERED, un-al-terd. adj. Not changed; 
ZR: Nor was his name unheard, or unador'd, i Un Arr'crixc an-Af-fük'-tlng adj. Not not changeable. | PE 
| In ancient Greece. Milton. r Shen Mö the aſh 6155 lt was thought in him an unpardonable offence 
| UxaDo'RNED, tin-a-Go'rnd. adj. Not deco- P 3 681 1 to alter any thing; in us intolerable, that we ſuffer 
| : UNAFFLI'CTED, . un-af-fllkt'-Id. adj. Free Fang Sans... 
rated; not embelliſhed. 3 from trouble : / any thing to remain wnaltered. Hooker, 
| The earth, till then ; Mr Nie ＋ mind deck feed To whom our Saviour, with znalter d brow ; 
Deſert and bare, unſightly, wnadorn d, 8 as 3 thoughts for benefit. Daniel's Muſoph Thy coming hither, though I know thy ſcope, 
Brought forth the tender graſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 55 3 get BE: re“ bl. 4; 1 ns I bid not, or forbid. Milton. 
| 22 r , IE _ 2 Alf, 1 a 5 R To ſhew the truth of my unalter' d breaſt, 
| wells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. Addij. 3 - : : Know, that your life was giv'n at my requeſt. Dryd. 
Prad NTUROUS, un-ad-yen'-tu-ras. adj. 8 2 _ TOR. 3 pow'r and mine 9 Fat 3 850 AS "a, 8 0 d, 
Not adventurous. | 1 chi. a wh from tell er 5 Id. Mz On ſome uxalter'd cauſe they ſure depend. Dryden. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever v „„ PIE RY Ablenf e Grains and nuts paſs often through animals 
Timerous and loth, with novice modeſty 33 ee Anz KY -abl-Ms, 1. . unalter d. 1 Arbuthnot. 
| Irrcſoldte, unhardy, unadvent'rous: Milt. Par. Reg. HY una * to; 1 rn * | Amongſt the ſhells that were fair, unaltered, and 
| Unapvi'seD, ün-Ad-vf' zd. ad /. h BE 7 * e Fe e pe Bn A free from ſuch mineral inſinuations, there were 
| x, Imprudent; indiſcreet. 3 11 * n ee eee 55 Ae rut ag ſome which could not be matched by any ſpecies 
| Madam, I have unadvis'd Fe PRAC Vie Thee 71 8 wo 7 K of ſhell-fiſh now found upon the ſea-ſhores. 
| Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not. Shatyþ. 8 233 3 1 17 4 = LEN gn = | Wuotward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Done without due thought; raſh. 4 UN 45 inte Sold wy 3 Not f T. UNAMA'ZED, an-a-ma'zd. adj. Not aftoniſh- 
. This contract to-night bels Fn LY Dy ot to ed; free from aſtoniſhment. - . 
Is too raſh, too wnadvir'd, too ſudden, = 8 , 3 lud Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, That rates - ED ee e ere I Not anamas d, ſhe thus in anſwer ſpake. Milton. 
Ere one can ſay, It lightens Sha. Romeo and Fuliet. 1 S410. UsaBTTiovs, ün-Am-bish-üs. adj. Free 


Theſe proſperous proceedings were turned back | __**> | = * 
by the unadviſed for wardneſs of divers chief coun- UNA'IDED, ùn-àd-Id. adj. Not aſſiſted; not from ambition. 
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ſellors, in making ſudden and unreaſonable altera- 
tions. 


ficieney of ſome knowing agent. Glanville. 


g VxaDvr'SEDLY, un-ad-vizd-ly. adv, Im- 


prudently; rafhly ; indiſcreetly. 


A ſtrange kind of ſpeech unto Chriſtian ears; 


and ſuch as, I hope, they themſelves do acknow- 
ledge unadviſedly uttered. | Hooker. 

What man's wit is there able to ſound the depth 
of thoſe dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto 
our weak and impotent nature is inclinable to fink 
elf, rather than to ſhew an acknowledgment of 


error in that which once we have unaduiſedly taken 


upon us to defend, againſt the ſtream of a contrary 

publick reſolution? Hooker, 
What is done cannot be now ameuded ; 

Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 


| Hayward. 
Specifick conformities can be no unadviſed pro- 
ductions; but are regulated by the immediate ef- 


helped. 

Their number, counting thoſe th' unaided eye 
Can ſee, or by invented tubes deſcry, | 
The wideſt ſtretch of human thought exceeds. | 

| - Blackmore, 
UNA'1MING, Gn-i'm-Ing. adj. Having no | 
particular direction. | | 

The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burſts, unaiming, in the rended ſky; 

Such frantick flights are like a madman's dream, 
And nature ſuffers in the wild extreme. Granville. 


Ux&'k1xG, tin-i'k-Ing. adj. Not feeling or | 


cauſing. pain. | | 
Sshew them th? ꝝnaling ſcars which I would hide, 

As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
UNA'LIENABLE, Uun-i-lyEn'-abl, adj. Not to 
be transferred. * — 


Hereditary right ſhould be kept ſacred, not | 


My humble muſe, in unambitions ſtrains, 
Paints the green foreſts, and the flow'ry plains. Pope. 
I am one of thoſe unambitious people, who will 
love you forty years hence. Dopo. 
UNAME'NDABLE, ün-à-mènd“ Abl. adj. [ine- 
mendabilis, Lat.] Not to be changed for 
the better. 5 
He is the ſame man; ſo is every one here that 
you know: mankind is unamendable, Pope to Swift. 
een, ün-A-myäbl. adj. Not raiſing 
Ove. | 
Thoſe who repreſent religion in an unamiable 
light, are like the ſpies ſent by Moſes to make a 
diſcovery of the land of promiſe, when, by their 
reports, they diſcouraged the people from enter- 
ing upon it. 1 Addiſon's Speftator, 
ITheſe men are ſo well acquainted with the un- 
_ amiable part of themſelves, that they have not the 
confidence to think they are really beloved. 


f hours give lei | 3 Wy Addiſon . 
ern, * e hours give 8 repent of. Shot. | from any unalienalle right in a particular family, Nor are the hills »nemiable, wh rap ater 
2 the- other, has raiſed Luck an du to avoid the conſequences that uſually attend | To heav'n aſpire. F) 
＋ averſion 2 him, as in time hos — perfo the ambition of competitors. Swift. | UNA'NALYSED, ün-An“-näl-Hzd. adj. Not re- 
wth, Hatr ed | ia, | | 


| . _. South, 
| Unadv'ureRATED, ün-à-dül - tꝭ· rt. ld. adj. 
Venuine; not ſpoiled by ſpurious mixtures. 


— 


* 


4 


UnNaLL4'yED, ön-Al- A d. adj, Not impaired 
by bad mixtures. EO ig, ne 


Unallayed ſatisfactions are | joys too heavenly to | 


ſolved into ſimple part. 
Some large cryſtals of refined and ' wnanalyſed 


fall to many men's ſhares on earth,  ZBoyle, 


nitre, appcared to have each of them fix flat ſides. 


„Bale. 
Uxan'CHOREDp 


W aacient Chriſtian authors. Addi/onon the Chri itianRel. 


UNA 


i un- An! rd. ad; . Not 


anchored. 


A port there is, inclos'd on cither ſide, 

Where ſhips may reſt, ananc bor d, and unty'd. Pope. 
UNANE'LED, Qn-a-nel'd, adj. [un and knell.] 
Without the bell rung. This ſenſe I doubt. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cat off, ev'n in the bloſfoms of my fin, 
Unhouſel d, unanointed, unanel d. 8hakeſp. Hamlet. 

UNA'NIMATED, tin-n-ny-m4-tid. adj. Not 
' enlivened ; not vivified, 
Look on thoſe half lines as the imperſe& pro- 
ducts of a haſty muſe: like the frogs in the Nile, 
part kindled into life, and part a lump of unin- 
formed unanimated matter. Dryden, 
UxAantmMITY, t-n4-ninv'-It-y. 1. /. lunanimitẽ, 
Fr.] Agreement in defign or opinion. 

An honeſt party of men acting with unanimity, 
are of infinitely greater conſequence, than the ſame 
party aiming at the ſame end by diffcrent views. 

' Addiſon, 
UNA” NIMOUS, 0-nan' Jams. adj. [unanime, 
Fr. unanimis, Lat.] Being of one 1 1 
agreeing in deſign or opinion. 
| They wont to meet 
So oft in feſtivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous, as ſons of one great fire, 
Hymning th' eternal Father. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


With thoſe which Minio'sfieldsand Phyrgi gave, | 


All bred in arms, ' unanimous and brave. Dryden, 
Una" NIMOUSLY, Ui-nan'-ny-mus-ly. adv.[from 


#nanimous.] With one mind. 
This particular is ana y reported by all the 


UNA 


| _- Quench, Corydon, thy long una fiber d fire; 


| 


Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryd. 
 UNAPPA'LLED, Un-2p-pa'ld. adj. Not daunt- 

ed; not impreſſed by fear. 

If my memory muſt thus be thralled 

To that ſtrange ſtroke, Which conquer d all my ſenſes; 

Can thoughts ſtill thinking ſo reſt anappall'd? = 
the Sidney. 

Infernal ghoſts 
Environ'd thee; ſome howl'd, ſome yelPd, ſome 
ſhrick'd; 


| Some bent at thee their fiery FP ; while thou 


| 


Sat'ſt unappall'd in calm and finleſs peace, Milton. 
As a lion, «nappall'd with fear, 


Does this appear like guilt, when thus ſerene, 
With eyes ere, and viſage unappall d, 
Firt on that awful face, I ſtand the charge; 
Amaz d, not fearing {Smith's Phædra and Hyppolitus. 

UNAPPA'RE LLEDz Un-ap-pa'-rild. adj, Not 

drefſed ; not cloathed. 

In Peru, though they were an unapparel'ed peo- 
ple, and had ſome cuſtoms very barbarous, yet 


the government of the Incas had many parts of | 


civility. Bacon s Holy War 
Till our ſouls be unappare!l:d 
Of bodies, they from bliſs are baniſhed. © Donne. 
er RENT, un- Ap-pa'-rent. adj. Obſcure ; 
not viſible. 
Thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the riſing birth 
Of nature, from the una * deep. 


UNAPPE ASABLE, Un- =o adj. 


Milton. 
Not 


Springs on the toils, and ruſhes on the ſpear. Dry9. 


UNA 


Evil into the mind 


May come and 
No ſpot behind. 
* un-dpt/, 
. Dull; 


go ſo wnapprov'd, and leave 


adj. [from apt.) Alia. 


not apprehenſive. 


: Not ready ; ; not propenſe. 


7 


| and wandering 
employments, 


4. Improper ; unfit ; unſvitable. 
n n un-apt N. 
Unfitly; improperly. 


Lam a ſoldier, and anapt to Weep. 
My blood hath been too cool ang t 
Unapt to ſtir at theſe indignities. 
3. Unfit ; not qualified : 
| verb, for before a noun. 
Fear doth grow from an apprehenſion of gc; 
indued with irreſiſtible power to hurt; l 
all affections (anger excepted) the wnapteſt 1n 11, 
mit any conference with reaſon. 
A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſol 
of the ſpirit of a man, and makes it looſe, 


Sal, a 
emperate, 

vhat: 77. 
with to before 2 


3 and 1s, of 


Hose, 
Ution 
ſolt 


unapt for noble, wiſe, or ſpiritzg] 


Tay, 


He ſwims on his back; and the ſhape of hi; 


ſemble a pair of oars 


back ſeems to favour it, being very like the hat. 
tom of a boat: nor do his hinder legs unaptly re. 


Grew, 


UxATxESss, un- Apt nls. z. J. [from unap, 


1. Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs. 


Men's apparel is commonly made according tg 
their conditions, and their conditions are offer 
governed by their garments; for the perſon that 
is gowned, is by his gown put in mind of graxit 7 


and alſo reſtrained from lightneſs by the very 


unapineſs of his weed. 
2, Dulnefs; 


Una/N1mMOUSNEss, t-nin'-y-mis-nls. 1. 7. 
[from unanimous.] The ſtate of being una- 
nimous. 

.UNANO'INTED, Uun-a-noi'n-tid. adj. 

1. Not anointed. - 

2. Not prepared for death by tren union, 

| Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother's hand 
Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſoms of my ſin, 
UnhouſePd, ananointed, unanel'd. Shakeſp, Hamlet. 

Ux ATN SWERABLE, an. An“sür-Chl. adj. 
to be refuted. 

This is a manifeſt and anagſeberable argument. 
Raleigh. 
1 ſhall not conclude it falſe, though I think the 
emergent difficulties, which are its attendants, 
amanſwerable. Glanville, 
The pye's queſtion was wiſely let fall without a 
reply, to intimate that it was unanſe uoerable. L Eftr. 
Theſe ſpeculations are ſtrong intimations, not 
only of the excellency of a human ſoul, but of ics 
| independence on the body; and if they do not 
prove, do at leaſt confirm, theſe two great points, 
- which are eſtabliſhed by many other reaſons that 
- are unanſeverable. Adliſon s Speftator, 
As to the excuſe drawn from the om of 
creditors, if. it be real, it is unanſeberable 
| Atterbury's Sermons. 


UNA/xSWERABLY, bn-An/-gtr-2b-15. adv. Be- 
yond confutation. 
It will put their little logick hard to it, to Prove, | 
that there can be any obedience where there is no | 
command. And therefore it unan/werably follows, 
that the abettors of the forementioned principle | 
ad conſcicnce in a direct and bare-faced con- 
tradiction to God's expreſs command. South. 
Un&/88WERED, ün-An“sürd. adj. ö 
1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 


PIES 


— 


_ -Unanſwer'd leſt thou Wag Milton '; Parad 129% 


Muſt 1 tamely bear 


This arrogabce Ger v d? Thou it a traitor. 


f Addiſon. | 


* 2. Not confined. | 

All theſe reaſons, they ſay, have been brought, 
and were hitherto never anſwered; beſides a num- q. 
- Ber of merriments and zelts unarfiverd Iikewiſe. 
S . 1 


23: N ot kiizably returned, 


Not | 


ad — 


g 


. rr 


one rebellion upon another. ry 5 Ee 
I ſce thou art implacable ; more deaf 

To pray'rs than winds to ſeas; yet winds to ſeas 

Are reconcil'd at length, and ſeas to ſhore. 

Thy anger, unappeaſable, ſtil] rages, 


Eternal tempeſt never to be calm'd. Milton. 


UNAaPPE'ASED, Un- Ap-pé' zd. adj. Not pacified. | 


| Sacrifice his fleſh, 
That fo the ſhadows be not urappeas'd 
His ſon forgot, his empreſs unappeas 'd; 


Shakeſp. 


How ſoon the tyrant with new love is feiz'd !D:y9. | 


UNA'PPLICABLE, gn-ap'=ply-kabl, ad; [from | 
apply.] Such as cannot be applied; 2b 


Gratitude, by being conſined to the few, has a | 


very narrow province to work on, being acknow- 
ledged to be wnapplicable, and ſo conſequently in- 
effeQual to all others. Hammond. 
Their beloved earl of Manchefter appearcd now 
as unapplicable to their purpoſes as the other. 
Clarendon, 
The ſingling out, 400 laying in order thoſe in- 
termediate ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the 
equality or inequality of wnapplicable quantities, 
has produced diſcoveries. Locle. 


UNAPPREHE'NDED, ün-àp-pré-hènd Id. adj. 
Not underſtood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprebended, 

are but few in number, and for groſſneſs of wit 


ſuch, that they hardly ſeem to hold the place of | 


human being. Hooker. 


> Y 


UNAPPREHENSIVE, 6n-AIp-pri-hen' -8ly, adj. 


[from apprehend.) 


| I. Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 


The ſame temper of mind makes a man unap- 


Preben ſiue and inſenſible of any miſery ſuffered by | 


others. 9 South. 


2. Not ſuſpecting. 


UxAP PRO“ ACHED, tn-Lo-pritak-Ja. adj, In- 


| 
acceſſible. 1 
__ "God is light, 
And never but i in whapproached light | 
Dwelt from eternity, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Unarrxo! vn, ün-àp- prö vd. adj. . ap. 
+ Not approved. 


That e made you miniſter 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf. 
3. Unreadineſs; diſqualification ; * wait of 


pPropenſion. 


want of apprehenſion. 


8 perſ: l 


8 hakeſp. Tims. 


The mind, by being engaged in a taſk beyond 
its ſtrength, like the body ſtrained by lifting erz 


weight too heavy, has often its force broker, and“ 
thereby gets an wnaptneſs or an averſion to any 


1. Not diſputed. 


2. NN ot cenſured. 


To Una'tm, tn-#rm. v. 
difarm ; to ſtrip of ee to deprive 0 


; 


rs; 


ol venemous ſpirits. 


- 


unarmed, 


UN ARRA“IGNED, Unc gd! 5 


brought to a trial. 


vigorous attempt ever after. 
UNA RED, un-Yr-gud. adj. {from argue. 


eee other creatures are furniſh ; 
0 
weapons for their amen man is born altog 


Locle, 


What thou bid'ſt, 
Unargu'd J obey; ſo God ordains Milt. Par, Lf, 


Not that this work liv' 43 in the hands of foes 
U:argu'd then, and yet hath fame from thoſe. 


Ben Jerſan , 
from arm.] T0 


: Unorm, unarm, and do not fight to- day. Shall 

| Unarm me, Eros; the long day's taſk is done, 
And we muſt fleep. Shakefp. Antony and 11 

| Galen would not leave unto the world too fn 

| © a theory of poiſons; unarming thereby the malic co 


Browon's Fulgar Errour 


Una" RMED, Un-a'rmd. adj. (from Unarn. 
Having no armour ; having no weapols, 
15 On the weſtern coaſt 

Rideth a puiſſant navy: 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-bearted ſriends 
Unarm*d, and unreſolv'd to beat them back. Sat 


to our ſhores 


He all unarm'd 


Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul; 
- _ Thee and thy legions, yelling they ſhall ly, 
And beg to hide them ia a herd of ſwine. Mulis, 
Though anerm'd J am, 
Here, without my ſword or pointed lance, 
| Hops not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to g% 


D 75 
ed with 
44 


G 2 
a 22 Not 
F 


adv, [from unapt,] | 


EY 


UNA. 
d king by juſt deſtent, 
| As lawſul lord, an 3 
zudg'd, unhcard, and unarraign d. 
| Should here 77 jag 155 ads Daniel, 
A vrep, Un- Ar- ra d. adj. Not dreſſed. 
ON As if this infant world yet unarray d, 
| Naked and bare, in Nature's lap were laid. Dry, 
Half unarray d, he ran to his relief, 
go haſty and ſo artleſs was his grief. 
UxA/RTFUL)y ün-A'rt- füll. adj. > 
ing no art, or cunning. - 
5 33 ſweetneſs in his looks he has, 
4 And innocence wnartful in his face, Dryd. Juvenal. 
„ wanting kill. 
g 5 ok . would it have been to have ſet 
him in a corner, when he was to have given light 
and warmth to all the bodies round him! 
| | | Cheyne's Phil:ſophical Principles, 
| aa/RTFULLY, ün-Art-fül-y. adv. In an 
unartful manner. FS 
In the report, although it be not »narifully 
drawn, and is perfectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, 
there is no great {kill required to detect the many 
S miſtakes. Swwift's Miſcellanies. 
: UXARTLIFI'CIALLY, an-ar-ty-fish'-al-y. adv, 
ontrarily to art, 5 
* a aher is unartificially made, miſplaced, 
redundant, or deſective. Derbam's Phyfico= Theology, 
W 1x4'5KED, Un-askt”. adj. : 
1. Not courted by ſolicitation, | 
With what eagerneſs, what circumſtance, 
Unaſt'd, thou tak'ſt ſuch pains to tell me only 
| My ſon's the better man. Denham's Sopby. 
2. Not ſought by entreaty or care. 
7 n 5 The bearded corn enſu'd 
From earth ungſt d, nor was that earth renew'd. 


4 — 


4 U 


; Dryden. 


UNA 


| UNxASSU'RED, ün-dàs-shé&'rd. adj, 


1. Not confident. 
The enſning treatiſe, with a timorous and un- 
efſured countenance, adventures into your pre- 
lence. Glanville, 
2. Not to be truſted, | 
© The douhts and dangers, the delays and woes, 
The feigned friends, the znaſſured foes, 

Do make a lover's life a wretch's hell. Spenſer. 
UNATO'NED, ün-à-tön'd. adj. Not expiated, 
Could you afford him ſuch a bribe as that, 

A brother's blood yet unaton'd ? Rowe. 
UNATTA'INABLE, Un-at-ti'n-Ebl. adj. Not to 
be gained or obtained ; being out of reach. 
Praiſe and prayer are God's due worſhip; which 
are unattainabl: by our diſcourle, fimply conſidered, 
without the benefit of divine revelation. 
| Dryden Religio Laici. 
I do not expect that men ſhould be perfectly 
kept ſrom error; that is more than human nature 
can, by any nieans, be advanced to: I aim at no 
ſuch unattainable privilege; I only ſpeak of what 
they ſhould do. Loc lte. 
UNATTA'INABLENESS, Un-at-ta'n-ebl-nis, 7. /. 
State of being ont of reach, 
Deſire is {topped by the opinion of the impoſſi- 
| bility, or anattainableueſi of the good propoſed. 
Locke. 
UNATTE MPTED, Un-at-temp'-tid. adj. Un- 
tried; not aſſayed. 
He left no means unattempied of deftroying his 
ſon. EF ho | Sidney. 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 


UNA 


Supine he tumbles on the crimſon ſands, 

Before his helpleſs friends and native bands, 

And ſpreads for aid his navailing hands. Pope. 
UNAVO'LDABLE, Un-&-voi'd-Ebl, adj, 
I. Inevitable ; not to be ſhunneg. 1 

Oppreſſion on one ſide, and ambition on the 
other, are the unavoidable occaſions of war. Dryden, 

It is wnavoidable to all, to have opinions, with- 
out certain proofs of their truth. Locke. 

Single acts of tranſgreſſion will, through weak- 
neſs and ſurprize, be wnavoidable to the beſt 
guarded, | Rovers, 

The merits of Chriſt will make up the anavc44a- 
ble deficiencies of our ſervice ; will prevail for 
pardon to our ſincere repentance. Rogers. 

All ſentiments of worldly grandeur vaniſh at 
that unavoidable moment, which decides the deſ- 
tiny of men. Clariſſa. 

Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. 

That ſomething is of itſelf, is ſelf-evident, be- 
cauſe we ſee things are; and the things that we 
ſee muſt either have had ſome firſt cauſe of their 
being, or have been always, and of themſelves : 
one of them is unavoidable, Tillotſon, 

I think it unavoidable for every rational creature, 
that will examine his own or any other exiſtence, 
to have the notion of an eternal, wiſe being, who 
had no beginning. | Locke. 

UNAVO'IDABLENESS, Un-a-voi d-Cbl-nls. 7. / 

Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it ſubject to material im- 
preſſions? and yet the importunity of pain, and 
unavo:dablenefs of ſenſations, ſtrongly perſuade that 
we are ſo. | Glanville, 

UNAvo'IDABLY, Un-a-vol'd-ably. adv. Ine- 


Dryden, | Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich, Shake/p. vitably. 255 TRL TY 
3 How, ör why * F It purſues 3550 | The moſt perfect adminiſtration muſt unavoidg- | 
Should all eonſpire to cheat us with a lye? - Things unatlempted yet in proſe or rhyme. Milton. bly produce oppolition from multitudes who are 


= Unaſt'd their pains, ungrateful their advice; 
= Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
. | Dryden. 


bi 


To be modeſt and unaſpiring, in honour prefer- 


= ring one another. Ropers. 
E UNaSSA/ILABLE, Un-às-sä“-Abl. adj. Exempt 
from aſſault. | 
In the number, I do but know one, 

That wnaſſuileble holds on his rank, | 
= Unſhak'd of motion. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 
E Ux48SALLED, un-as-871d. adj, Not attack- 
ea; not aſſaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 


believe ä 

That he, the ſupreme good, t' whom all things ill 
Are but as laviſh officers of vengeance, 

Would ſend a gliſt'ring guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour vnaſſuil'd. Milt. Comus. 


What is faith, love, virtue wnaſſuy'd 
& Alone, without exterior help ſuſtain dꝰ Milton. 
5 Uxas81'sTED, Un-As-sle“-tid. adj. Not helped. 


by the force of human power, and as gentle as the 
triumphs of light over darkneſs, Addi/. Freebolder. 
What ana/ji:d reaſon could not diſcover, that 


he goſpel: a felicity equal 

Leſires; ne 

i | glory, Rogers. 

A 1 ün-As-sls“ tlng. 24. Giving 

no help. | 5 | 

With theſe I went, a brother of the war; 

Nor idle ſtood, with unaſhting hands, 

When lavage beaſts, and men's more ſavage bands, 

Their Virtuous toil ſubdy'd : yet theſe I ſway'd. 

"x Dryden. 

Not 


to our moſt enlarged 


YN 4530 'ming, üön-às-shö'm- Ing. adj. 
arrogant. i 


Unaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd, 
| T. bomſon's W inter. | 


© And dic neglected, 


rss ix, fin-as-pi-ring. adj. Not am- 


. 


lt grieves my ſoul to leave thee unaſſail'd. Shaleſp. 


EUxagsaveD, Un-às-sä d. adj. Unattempted. | 
Its victories were the victories of reaſon, una//;ted 


God has ſet clearly before us in the revelation of 


a ſtate of immortal and unchangeable 


| UNAVAILABLE, un-A-vAl-Ebl. adj. Uſeleſs ; 


Leave nothing unattempted to deſtroy 
That perjur'd race. Denham. 
Shall we be diſcouraged from any attempt of 
doing good, by the poſſthility of our failing in it ? 
How many of the beſt things would, at this rate, 
have been lefc unattempted ] Atterbury. 
UXxATTE'NDED, Un-at-ten'-did. ad}. 
1. Having noretinue, or attendants, | 
With goddeſs-like demeanor forth ſhe went, 
Not unattended, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Having no followers. | 
Such unattended generals can never make a revo- 


lution in Parnaſſus, Dryden, 
3. Unaccompanied ; forſaken. 
| Your conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


UNATTE'NDING, Un-at-tend'-ing. adj, Not 


attending. 
Il is loſt that praiſe, 
That is addreſs'd to unattending ears, Milton. 
Ev'ry nymph of the flood, her treſſes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main; 
Neptune in anguiſh his charge unattending, 


Veſſels are found'ring, and vows are in vain. Dryd. 


UNATTE/NTIVE, un-at-ten'-tiv. adj, Not re- 
garding. | 3 
Man's nature is ſo unattentive to good, that there 
can ſcarce be too many monitors, 
| Government of the Tongue. 
Such things are not accompanied with ſhow, 
and therefore ſeldom draw the eyes of the unatten- 
tive, Tatler. 


vain with reſpect to any purpoſe. 

When we have endeavourcd to find out the 
ſtrongeſt cauſes, wherefore they ſhould imagine 
that reading is ſo unavailable, the moſt we can 


learn is, that ſermons are the ordinance of God, 
reading 
Hooker. 


Unava'iling, fin-3-v3-ling. adj, Uſcleſs ; 


the ſcriptures dark, and the labour of 
caſy. - | Ek 


Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafely ana vailing pity ſhow : 
Tis popular to mourn a dying foe, Dryd, Aureng. 


| 


made happy by it. | Addiſon. 
UNAVO'IDED, ün-à-void-ëd. adj. Inevitable. 
We ſce the very wreck that we muſt ſuffer ; 
And unavoided is the danger now. Shakeſp. 
Rare poems aſk rare friends; 

Yet ſatyrs, ſince the moſt of mankind be 

Their unavoided ſubject, feweſt ſee. Ben Jonſon. 
UxAUTHORsED, un-4a-thur-tzd. adj. Not 

ſupported by authority; not properly com- 

miſſioned. | 

\ To kiſs in private? | | 
An wnauthorized kiſs, Shakeſþ. -Qthells, 
It is for you to ravage ſeas and land, | 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command. Dryden. 


UNAWA'RE, Un-a-wa'r. ) adv. [from aware, 
UNAWA'RES, un-i-WATZ. 5 or avary.] 
1. Without thought; without previous me- 
ditation. 
Take heed leſt you fall unarvares into that in- 
convenience you formerly found fault with. Sperſ, 
It is my father's face, . 
Whom, in this conflict, I unawares have kill'd. 
Sbaleſp. 
Firm we ſubſiſt; yet poſſible to ſwerve, 
And fall into deception unaware. _ Milton. 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, | 
Of wine and honey mix'd ; with added ſtore 
| Of opium: to his keeper this he brought, 
Who fwallow'd unawares the ſleepy draught, 
And ſnor'd ſecure. © _ ryden. 
'Tis a ſenſation like that of a limb lopped off; 
one is trying every minute anaꝛvares to uſe it, and 
finds it is not. Pope. 
2. Unexpectedly ; when it is not thought of; 
ug 8 Is 
Let deſtruction come upon him at unaroares, 
and let his net that he hath hid catch hiniſelf. 
| | Pſalm xxxv, 8. 
My hand, «nawares to me, was, by the force 
ol that endeavour it juſt before employed to ſuſ- 
tain the fallen weight, carried up with ſuch vio- 
- lence, that bruiſcd it | Boyle. 
Though we live never ſo long, we are ſtill fur- 
prized ; we put the evil day far from us, and then 


* — * 


i 


UN B 


it catches us anawares, and we tremble at the 
proſpect. Wake. 
3+ In this ſenſe I believe at unawares is the 
proper uſe, | BT 
Nie breaks of wnawares upon our walks, 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryd. 
UxA'weD, un-4d. adj, Unreſtrained by fear 
or reverence, | 
The raging and fanatic diſtemper of the houſe 
of commons muſt be attributed to the want of 
ſuch good miniſters of the- crown, as, being un- 
awed by any guilt of their own, could have watched 
other men's. Clarendon. 
Unforc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear, 
His words were ſimple, and his ſoul fincere.Dryd. 
UNBA'CKED, tn-bakt'. adi. OG 
I. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 
| Then I beat my tabor ; 
At which, like anbacl d colts, they prick/dtheirears, 
Advanc'd their eyelids, lifted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt muſick. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
A well-wayed horſe will ſafely convey thee to 
thy journey's end, when an wibazted filly may 
give thee a fall. Suckling. 
They flinch like unbac bed fillies. Dennis's Letters. 
2. Not countenanced ; not aided. 
Let the weight of thine own inſamy 
Fall on thee unſupported. and unbact'd. 
| Daniel's Civil War. 
UnBA'LANCED, ün- bäl-làanst. adj. Not 
poiſed; not in equipoiſe. 
Let earth unbalanc d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and ſuns run lawleſs through the ſky. Pope. 
UNBA'LLASTED, Gn-bal-last-Id. adj, Not 
kept ſteady by ballaſt ; unfteady. - 
I.hlUhey having but newly left thoſe grammatick 
flats, where they {truck unreaſonably, to learn a 
few words with lamentable conſtruction; and now 
on the ſudden tranſported under another climate, 
to be toſt and turmoiled with their unballafled wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy, 
do, for the moſt part, grow into hatred of learn- 
Ing. Milton. 
As at ſea th' unballaſt veſſel rides, 
Caſt to and fro, the ſport of winds and tides; 
So, in the bounding chariot toſs'd on high, 
The youth is hurried headlong through the ſky. 
: | Addiſon. 


UNBA'NDED, un-bind-Id. adj. [from Band.] 


Wanting a ſtring, or band. . 
Your hoſe ſhould be ungartered, your bonnet 
unbandi d, and every thing demonitrating a careleſs 
deſolation. | Shakeſp. 
To UnBa's, tin-ba'r. v. a. [from Bar.] To 
open, by removing the bars; to unbolt. 
Tis not ſecure, this place or that to guard, 
If any other entrance ſtand unbarr d. Denbam. 
5 Ir]heſe rites the king refus'd, 
Deaf to their cries; nor would the gates wnbar. 
Of ſacred peace, or looſe th* impriſon'd war. Dryd. 


-Us34/8B2D, ün- ba rbd. adj. (barba, Lat.] 


Not ſhaven. Out of uſe. | 
- Muſt 1 go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce ? 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie ? 5 Shabeſp. Coridtanus. 
UnB4&4'RKED, un-ba'rkd. adj. [from bark.] 
Decorticated ; ſtripped of the bark. 
A branch of a tree, unbarked ſome ſpace at the 
bottom, and ſo ſet in the ground, hath grown. 


Bacon. 


UnB4'sHFvL, ün-bäsh“-fül. adj. Impudent ; } 


ſhameleſs. 3 
Nor did I with v=baſsful forchead woo 
T be means of weakneſs and debility. | 
Dx BA TED, ün-ba't-Id. adj. [from Bate.] Not 
- repreſſed ; not blunted. | | 
Where is the horſe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with th' unbated fire | 
That he did pace them firſt? Shak. Merab. of Ven. 
UNnzA THED, 


| 2. Not trodden. 


Sba leſp. 


UNB 


Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent ; 
The blade rerurn'd unbatß d, and to the handle bent. 
Dryden. 
UNBA'TTERED, ün--bät-taͤrd. adj. Not in- 
jured by blows. 5 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves: or thou, Macbeth; 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I ſheath again undeeded. Sbaleſp. 
To Ux BAY, un-bi'. v. a. To ſet open; to 
free from the reſtraint of mounds. | 
I ought now to looſe the reins of my affect ions, 
to unbay the current of my paſſion, and love on 
without boundary or meaſure. Norris's Miſcellany. 
vs BEA'RING, un- be r-Ing. adj. Bringing no 
fruit. 

He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And grafts more happy in their ſtead. 

UNBEATEN, un-beEt'n. ad;. 
1. Not treated with blows. 
His mare was truer than kis chronicle ; 
For ſhe had rode five miles unſpurr'd, unbeaten, 
And then at laſt tury'd tail towards Neweaton. 
Biſhop Corbet, 


Dryden. 


We muſt tread unbenten paths, and make a way 
where we do not find one; but it ſhall be always 
with a light in our hand. Bacon. 

If your bold muſe dare tread unbeaten paths. 
| 8 8 Roſcommon. 

Virtue, to crown her fay'rites, loves to try 
Some new, unbeaten paſſage to the ſky. Swift. 


No thought of flight, 

None of retreat, no wnbecoming deed 
That argu'd fear. 

1 ſhould rather believe that the noſe was the 
ſeat of wrath in beaſts than in mankind; and that 
it was wnbecoming of any but Pan, who had very 
much of the beaſt in him, to wrinkle up his noſe 
in anger. Dryden. 

My grief lets unbecoming ſpeeches fall: 


his petulancy in converſation prevails among 
ſome of that ſex, where it appears the moſt un- 
becoming and unnatural, Aduiſon s Freeholder. 
Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ſtrike 
out every offenſive or unbecominꝑ paſſage from plays. 


Swift. 
Such proceed upon debates without unb:coming 
warmth, dn 


Indecency; indecorum. 


or unbecomingneſs of the fault. Locke. 


Eels unbed themſelves, and ſtir at the noiſe of 

thunder. ; | Wealton's Angler. 

UNBEFI TTING, un-by-flt'-ting. adj. Not be- 
coming; not ſuitable, : 2 

Love is full of unbefitting ſtrains, 

All wanton as a child, ſkipping in vain. Sbaleſp. 

Far be it that I ſhonld write thee ſin, or blame 

Or think thee unbeftting holieſt place. Milton. 

le might ſeveral times have made peace with his 

| diſcontented ſubjects, upon terms not at all unbe- 


' 


4 


dd Mt 
* 


| to ſacrifice the whole alliance to his private paſ- 


ſion. DO. „ S2 
To UNBEGE T, un-by-get'. v. n. To deprive 
of exiſtence. 5 725 


Wilhes each minute he could unbeget 


Not wet. 


. 15 . — 
* — 


un- ba chd. adj, {from bath.)| 


* 


| Thoſe rebel fons who dare t uſurp his ſeat. Dryd 


* / 


Fierce Paſimond, their paſſage to prevent, | 


* 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


I ſhould have dy'd, and not complain'd at all. Drye. | 


UnBECO'MINGNESS, &n-by-kim'-Ing-nls. 1. 2 


If words are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought | 
<4: be grave, kind and ſober, repreſenting the ill 


To UN BE' D, un-beEd', v. a. To raiſe from a bed. | 


fitting his dignity or intereſt; but he rather choſe | 


ö 
UN B 
Ux BEGO r, ün-bz-göt'. 7 
UNDEGO' TTEN, Un-by-got'n, c * (from 
t. Eternal; without generation, get.) 
Why ſhould he attribute the ſme hon 
matter, which is ſubje& to corruption 
eternal, anbegotten, and immutable God 5 
2. Not yet generated. 
God omnipotent, muſt'ring 
Armies of peſtilence ; and they ſhall rite 


Our ty 
as tO the 
: Illing fleet, 


| 


Your children yet unborn, and unbeget. 8347. 
; [n thy pow'r tt 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleit, to being yet unbeget, Milt, 


3. Not attaining exiſtence. 
Where a child finds his. own parents his per. 
verters, better were it for him to have been unborn 
and unbegot, than aſk a bleſſing of thoſe whoſe con. 
verſation breathes nothing but a curſe. $:uth, 


| To UNBEGULLE, un-by-gi'l. v. a. To unde. 
ceive; to ſet free from the influence of any 
. ö 
Then unbeguile thyſelf, and know with me, 
That angels, though on earth employ'd they be, 
Are ſtill in heav'n. Dow: 
Their comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
odd opinion the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed in- 
to them, by their concionatory invectives. 
Horbel's Vocal Fore, 
UNBEHE'LD, un-by-hel'd. adj. Unſcen; not 
diſcoverable to the ſight. 
Theſe then, though unbebeld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain. | Miltas, 
UNBELIE'F, ün-by-lè f. n. /. 
1. Incredulity. 
8 *Tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the ſage poets, taught by th' heav'nly muſe, 


Storied of old in high immortal verſe, 
Of dire chimeras, and enchanted ifles, 
| And rifted rocks, whoſe entrance leads to hell; 

For ſuch there be; but unbelicf is blind. Milla, 
| 1 'm juſtly plagued by this your ue, 


Such an univerſal acquaintance with things will 
keep you from an excels of credulity and unbdirf}; 
1. e. a readineſs to believe or to deny every thing 
at firſt hearing. | Watin 

2. Infidelity ; irreligion. 
Where profeſs'd unbelief is, there can he no vis 
ſible church of Chriſt ; there may be where found 
belief wanteth. Hoes 


' To UNBELI1E'VE, ün-by-lé'v. v. a. 
1. To diſcredit ; not to truſt. 
Heav'n ſhield your grace from woe, 
As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go! Shabſ 
So great a prince and favourite fo ſuddenly me 
tamor phoſed into travellers with no greater trall 
was enough to make any man wnbelieve his ff 
ſenſes. | Wotton's Buckingbath 
2. Not to think real or true. | 
Nor leſs than ſight and hearing could convind 
Of ſuch an unforeſeen and anbelicv'd offence. Dry 


 UNBELIE'VER, Gn-by-I&y-ur. n. /. An infidel 
one who believes not the ſcripture of G06 
The ancient fathers being often conſtrained v 
ſhew what warrant they had ſo much to rely up 
the ſcriptures, endeavoured {till to mainta - 
authority of the books of God, by arguments ſu 
as unbelievers themſelves muſt needs think real 
able, if they judged thereof as they ſhould. Hub, 
What endtefs war would jealous pations 2 
If none above did witneſs what they [wer * 
Sad fate of unbelievers, and yet jult, „ 4 
Among themſelves to find ſo little truſt. Mal 
_ In the New Teſtament, religion is uſually * 
preſſed by faith in God and Chriſt, and the f 
of them. Hence it is that true Chriſtians " 
frequently called believers; and wicked — 
godly men unbelievers, 1 
S He. pronounces the children of ſuch po „ 


were, one of them a Chriſtian, and _ 


* 


. 


And am myſelf the cauſe of my own grief. Dry. 


* 


3 believer, holy, on account of the faith and holi- Apollo heard, and, conquering his diſdain, gocrates, that he could ſcarce forbear look ing upon 
| neſs of that one. pat Alterbury. Unbent his bow, and Greece inſpir'd again. Dryd, | him as a ſaint, and deſiring him to pray for him. 
Men always grow e fgets they become 2. Having the bow unſtrung. * þ | | Addiſon, 
4 abelievers j | but if you WO Once gon vince 0 | Why haſt thou one ſo far n , | 1.9 g's : 
15 gates by topicks drawn from the ee their Jo be unbent when thou haſt ** thy ſtand, . 10 Fer bg een 
own quiet, reputation, and health, their infidelity Th' elected deer before thee ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | His own woe's author, whoſo bound ir finds, 


would ſoon drop off, - Swift's Miſcellanies. | 3, Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued, As did Pyrocles, and it wilfully unbinds, Spenſers 
Us BELIEVING, un- by-lè y-ing. adj. Infidel, But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unbent with woes, ef : Ye 2 Fg Ag 828 
No pauſe, The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. If there be here, who dare maintain 


No ſtay of ſlaughter found his vigorous arm; Dryden, My right, nor think the name of mother vain, 


But th' unbelievi g ſquadrons turn'd to 1 = 4. Relaxed; not intent. Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 
Smote in the rear. afuſion i 4 Ps. Bee not always or affairs intent, And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. Dryden. 
This wrought the greateſt confu n in the un- But let thy thoughts be eaſy and unbent- On the ſixth inſtant it was thought fit to unbind 
EE Jews, and the greatcſt regen 25 | When our mind's eyes are diſengag'd and free, his head. Tatler, 
Gentiles. | ſon, They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly ſee. Denham. | : / A up. v.a. [from % 
in the days of the apoſtle, when all who pro- UnBESEE MING, 6n-bſ-e#m-log. adj. Ude To UxnTs oP, un-blsh'-up. v. 2. [from / 05. 


2 ſeſſed themſelves diſciples of Chriſt were converts coming. | 1 N42 75 ron, 2 i os er yet, | 
of conſcience, this ſevere cenſure might be re- No emotion of paſſion tranſported me by the but that he {till exhibits to us all the eſſentials of 
ſtrained to the unbelieving Parr of mankind. Rogers, | indignity of his carriage, to do or ſay any thing juriſdiction. South, 

UNBELO VED, un-by-lov d. adj. Not loved. | unbeſeeming myſelf. King Charles, UNBIUTTED uͤn-bit'-tid. adj. [from bit.] 

Whoe'er you are, not unbelov d by heav n, | Far be the ſpirit of the chace from them ; Uabriclled ; unreſtrained. : 


, What time this, dame rever'd her prudent lord, 
To UNB!Ass, un-bi'-es. v. a. To free from | Who now is doom'd to mourn. Pope's Odyſſey. 
any external motive; to diſentangle from | UNBLE'MISHED, Uun-blem'-Isht. 44%. Free 


| 1. Not ſuffering flexure. 
Not fo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


en aan eee s are driven, Uncomely courage, anbeſceming Kill, Thomſon, We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our 
Dryden. N ; | ; | 
bnd. . 4 UNBESO UGHT, ün-by-sd't.a4d/. Not intreated. carnal ſtings, our wnbitted luſts ; whereof I take 
1 fr Wo 8 a ̃ Leſt heat ſhould injure us, his timely care this love to be a ſect or cyon. Shakeſ». Othello. | 
I 2s law to relax and nabend our bow, but Hath, «»b:/ought, provided; and his hands UxBLA/MABLE, Gn-bla'm-eEbl. adj. Not cul- 70 
ty ſuffer e eee, e e Cloath'd us unworthy ; pitying while he judg'd. pable ; not to be charged with a fault. + 
55 | Taylor's Holy Living | | 1 Milton. Much more could | ſay concerning this unblam- 1 
1 muſt be in the battle; but I'll go UxBesTo'wen, 6n-by-$t6'd, adj, Not given; f inequality of fines EE a il. 
ith empty quiver, and anbende bow. Dryden. | nat diſpoſed of. | He lov" Du PERPIS,: Ber Hey 100U8 Q's. - mM 
M Py 4 , Jo And th ceeds my mortal hatred to him; 1 
2, To relax; to remit; to ſet at eaſe for a He had now. but one for and. one davghter | + n ß 8 
2 2 5 | | wnbeftazwed. = os That, thus unblamable to all beſide, — 4 
ume. 3 [ 0a ; nb att We | b He err'd to me alone. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, | b 
Fon Fare ” flacken SP Mg his EN 2 5 88 1 1 b - OY EO OA 1 e ad v. With- | 1 
4 | , | 2 . . | c » I 
Attended to the chace by all the flow'r 8 en, np. EI ng os os : Ye are witneſſes, and God alſo, how holily, and # 
| : 5 8 | juſtly, and unblamably we behaved ourſelves. 8 
From thoſe great cares when eaſe your foul yn. | c c 2 wo 
b:nds, 5 UNBEWA'ILED, un-by-wild. adj. Not la- U / Ln hl md ad; Bla Oe yok 1 
Your pleaſures are deſign'd to noble ends. Dryden. mented. f | RD 12 850 ; UN-DIA MU, ae mmm .. ff 
| 3. eee . 01 33 to N | and Clenp Shall ſpend your days in joy unblam'd, and dwell | j 
: ” ©) : 3 3 Long time in peace, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 4 
55 bs e by F 2 7 UNBEWI TCH, an-by-witshö. v. a. [from Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, | 
 UxBE'NDING, un-hen'-ding. 44j. ai,, To free from faſcination. 5 
ies o'er th“ unlenling corn, and ikims alon; er | 1 
| Flies o 3 Fogg enling rs: ud ſkims wg, Tow prejudice. from turpitude ; free from reproach ; free 
4 Not EG ref tute ; es That our underſtandings may be free to exa- | from deformity. | 
3 1 gle f aha . 4 mine, and reaſon anbiaſſæd give its judgment, being O welcome, pure- eye'd faith, white- handed hope! 
ri 8 BY. 8 85 vg ER that whereon a right direction of our conduct to Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 
Et es 33 . 45 : T7 | true happineſs depends; it is in this we ſhould | And thou unblemiſe d form of chaſtity! Milt. Comus. 
| ack . 55 : | Wn employ our chief care. | Tocle. Under this ſtone lies virtue, youth, 
3. ee IR: a! e r The ſtanding evidences of the goſpel, every time Unblemiſb' d probity, and truth, Waller. 
"ED IS 1 5 Wh 3 15 e they are conſidered, gain upon ſincere, undi Is none worthy to be made a wife 
pt in, u MAY ente Tau ramp At minds. f Alterbury. In all this tov-n? Suppoſe her free from ſtrife, 


an unbendins hour. . | | Rmve. 


UxzENEPIC Ep, . adj. Not The trueſt ſervice a private man may do his { Rich, fair, and fruitful; of unblemifo'd life. Dryd. 


f f country, is by unbiaſſing his mind, as much as poſ- They appointed, ont of theſe new converts, men, 

= ? 2 to A benefice. EY  fible, between the rival powers. Sift, | of the beſt ſenſe, and of the moſt unblemiſb'd lives, 

1 All r * | Where's the man who counſel can beſtow, | to preſide over theſe ſeveral. aſſemblies. Addiſon, 
AF ; ION . Unbia/s'd or by f by ſpite; . | 4 . : 

| | F The reſt unbenefic'd your ſets maintain. Dry den. 1 4 4 lh prepoftels d Ph lch, right? | Pape UNBLE wy = bn r 1.40 Not dif 

| | UNBENE - b&-n&6y'-v0- 7 45 „ raced; not inſured by Otl. / | 

s be "+> {ig Un- be- ne vo- ent. adj. | UNBr'ASSEDLY, Un-bl'-Es-86d-ly. adv. With- 8 There Whens very deſolation dwells, 


8 8 ü t external influence'; without prejudice, Sh iſs on with unblench'd majeſty ; 
A relicien which not only forb On nce e may paſs on with unvlench _T* 
natural N ee 9 „ | have ſought the true mearing; and have n. Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption. Milton. 
rity of temper, and corrects that ſelfiſh narrowneſs or fag d e enk Þ” | UnBLii'nDED, Gn-blend'-Id. adj. Not mingled. 
of ſpirit which inclines men to a fierce unbene volent 8 Mn None can boaſt a knowledge depurats from de- 


CI ww V0TY bs — 


E behaviour, 5 | Rogers. 8 ae I ? adj. ; | filement, within this atmoſphere of fleſh; it dwelis- 
* UxBENI GHTED, an-by-nt't-id. ad;. Never . | 4 4 no where in wnvlended proportions on this ſide the Fs 
| . Viſited by darkneſs. x. Uninvited. empyreum.  . Vu anville. 5 


B. ; . : | Unbidden gueſts | 3 
Beyond the polar cireles; to them day | welcomeſt when they are gone. Shak. UnBrE'sT, gn-blest”. adj. 


Had unbenighted ſhone, while the low ſun, . HG | 1. Accurſed; excluded from benediction. 

nn * Uebe e 2d chiller is wal bring thee forth | _ 12 is a ſhameful and unleed thing, te take the 
; Had rounded ll the horizon. M/iit. Par. Loft. | Uhnbid - Milton's Paratiſe Left. ſcum of people, and wicked, condemned men, to 
| UxBEN1'GN, un-bE-ni'n. adj Malignant; ma- * Rofes nbi, and ev'ry fragrant flow'r, be the people with whom you plant. Bacon. 
levolent. Flew from their ſtalks, to ſtrow thy nuptial bow'r. 2 Wretched ; unbappy. n — f 
; ; | To thꝰ other five : 0 | Dryden. | - _ © | In thy pow'r 
| Thek planetary motions, and aſpects, Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 5 
0 W (quare, and trine, and oppoſite, > | And ſragrant herbs, the promiſes of ſpring. Dryd. The race u»ble/t;. to being yet unbegot, Milton. 
| U noxious efficacy ; and when to join UnB1'60TTED, tn-big'-at-id. adj. Free from What is true paſlion, it a&0hmae Mew 
1 In ſynod un benign. Milton“ Paradiſe Loft. bigotry 93 And where is Emma's joy, if Henry flies? Prior, 
deer, un- bént“. adj. WOE cc . Erafmus, who was an unbigetted Roman Catho- | UNBLOO'DIED, un-blud'-yd. adj, Not ſtained 

| 2: Not ſtrained by the ſtring, . lick, was ſo much tranſported wich this paſſage of . with Des. ty 


Ln 


Vol. II. Ne XXIV. 8% 5k | Who 


. 


„„ 


| Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 
But may imagine how the bird was dead, 
Although the kite ſoar with «nbloodied beak. Shak. 
UxzLo0'py, fin-blad'-F. adj. Not cruel; not 
ſhedding blood ; not ſtained with blood. 
s _ .. Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 
The venerable ſeat of holy hermits, 
| Who there, ſecure in ſeparated cells, 
From the purling ſtreams, and ſavage fruits, 
Have wholefome bey rage and unbloody feaſts. 
Dryden. 
UNBLo'ws, üͤn-blö'n. adj, Having the bud 
yet unexpanded. 
Ah! my poor princes! Ah! my tender babes! 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing ſweets! Shak. 
 UNBLU'NTED, ün- blänt' Ad. adj. Not becom- 
ing obtuſe. | 
A ſword, whoſe weight without a blow might 


Able, anblunted, tocut hoſts away, Cooley ; Davideis. 
UxB0'D1ED, ün-bôd- Id. adj. 
3. Incorporeal; immaterial. 

- If we could conceive of things as angels and un- 


| 


| 


bodied ſpirits do, without involving them in thoſe | 


clouds language throws upon them, we ſhould ſel- 


dom be in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are perpetu- | 


ally committed. 


2. Freed from the body. 
She hath the bonds broke of eternal night; 


Wu atis's Logick, 


Her ſoul anbedied of the burdenous corpſe. Spenſer. 


_ All things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 
And here and there th' «nbody'd ſpirit flies. Dryd. 
 UnBo'tLED, tn-boild. ad). Not ſodden. 


A quarter of a pint of rice unbviled, will ariſe to 
Bacon. 


| a pint boiled. 
—_ Ü 
= to unbar. 
11 call my uncle down 


He wal unbolt the gates Shak. N Cat. da. | 


UnBO'LTED, un-b6'lt-id. adj. Coarſe ; groſs ; 
not refined, as flour, by bolting or fitting. 
I will weed this unbolted villain into mortar, and 
daub the walls of a jakes with him. Shak. K. Lear. 
UN BO'/XXETED, un-bon'-nit-id. adj. Want- 
ing a hat or bonnet. 
| This night, wherein 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their ſur dry, unbonneted he runs, 
And bids what will, take all. Shak, Ling 4 
UNS BOO'kIs R, än-bö' k-ish. adj. | 
1. Not ſtudious of books. 
2. Not cultivated by erudition. 

As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 
And his «n4094ifo jealouſy muſt conſtrue | 
Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 

ite, in the wrong. | Shakeſp. Othello, 
Un Bo'R N, un- b'rn. adj. Not yet brought 
into life; future; being to come. 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's womb, 
Is coming tow'rd me. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
The woes to come, the children yet unborn - 
| Shall feel this day, as ſharp to them asthorn. Sha. 
Never ſo much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend vou. Shakeſp. As you lihd i it. 
He on the wings of cher ubim | 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and world unborn.” Milt. Par. 29% 
To what wretched ſtate reſerv d! 
Better end here unborn / Why is life giv' 'n 


* 


A queen, from whom 
The ſouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden. 


_____  Unno'aroOWED, an-bor-r6d. adj. Genuine ; | 


native; one's own; © 
— But the luxurious father of PR fold; 
| With native purple, and unborrozw'd gold, 
4 - Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat. 
1 2 Dryden. 


- 


mon and anhorrore'd names of any. language are | 
nt to, ſome remarkable, ſenſible qualities ſerve | 
20 diſtinguiſh one from another, 


525 


names fer them, would be in no better caſe than | _ 


W den which the com- 


Locke. 


| To Uxn0o'som, àn-bö“-züm. v. a. 


þ 
To be thus waſted from us? Milton's Par, Loft. | 


UNB | 


1. To reveal in confidence. 
I lav'd thee, as too well thou knew'ſt, 
Too well; unboſom'd all my ſecrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower'd = 
By thy requeſt, who could deny thee nothing. Mitt. ! 
Do we unboſpm all our ſecrets to him, and hide 
nothing that paſſcth in the depth of our hearts 
from him ? Atterbury. | 
2. To open; to diſcloſe. 
Should | thence, hurried on viewleſs wing, 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove avd ſpring 
Would ſoon urbeſom all their echoes mild. Milton. 
Vang TTOMED, un- boͤt- tümd. 4d. 
. Without bottom; bottomleſs. 
The dark, enbottems's, infinite abyſs. Millon. 
2. Having no ſolid founcation ; having no | 
reliance. - 

This is a ſpecial act of Chriſtian hope, to be | 
thus unbottomed of ourſelves, and faſtened upon 
Gad, withia full rehance, Fs and dependance ! 
on his mercy. Hammond. 

UnBo'vUGHT, un-ba't. adj. 
1. Obtained without money. 

The unbought dainties of the poor, Dryd. "FR 

2+ Not finding any purchaſer. 

The merchant will Jeave our native commodi- 
ties unbought upon the hands of the farmer, rather 
than export them toa market which will not afford 
him returns with profit. Locke. 

UnBo'unD, un-bou'nd. adj. | 
x. Looſe; not tied. | 
2+ Wanting a cover,: uſed of books. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular 


a bookſeller who had volumes that lay unbound, | 
and without titles; which he could make known 
to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets. Locke. l 
3. Preterite of unbind. 
Some from their chains the faithful dogs un- 
bound. Dryden. | 
UnBo'UnDED, Gn-bou'nd-id. adj. 
1. Infinite; interminable. 
Long were to tell what I have done; 
I voyag'd the unreal, valt, unbounded deep | 
Of horrible confuſion, Milton, 
The wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But ſhadow e clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 


Addiſon, 
2. Unlimited; - unreſtrained. 
He was a man 
Of an dt ſtomach, ever ranking | 
Himſelf with princes. Shakeſp. 


He had given his curioſity its full, anbounded range, 
and examined not only in contemplation, bur by 
ſenſitive experiment, whatever could be good for 
the ſons of men. b Decay of Picty, 


U Bo'UNDEDLY,y ün-bou'nd-Id- y. adv. With- 

out bounds ; witbout limits. 2 

So unboundedly miſchievous is that petulant mem- 

ber, that heaven and earth are not wide enough 
for i its range, but it will find work at home too. 

Government of the Tongue. 


Unzo' UNDEDNESS, un-bou'nd-Id- nls. i 
Exemption from limits. : 
Finitude, applied to created things, imports the 

| Proportions of the ſeveral properties of theſe things 
to one another. Infinitude, the unboundedngſ of 
theſe degrees of properties. Cheyne. 


UnBo0'wED, ün- bed. adj. Not bent. 
He knits his brow, and ſhews an angry eye, 
And paſſeth by with ſtiff, uzb9wwed knee, 

Diſſdaining duty that to us belongs. Sbalgp. H. VI. 

To UN BO WEL, un-bow'-ll. v. a. To exente- 
rate ; to eviſcerate. 

In this chapter 1 II a»boxvet the late of the 

- queſtion, Hakewill. 


— 


| 


| 
| 


It is now become a new ee of divinity, to 
branch out with fond diftin&tions our holy faith, 
which the pious ſimplicity of che wow” Chriſtians 


| UNBRE'ATHED, un- br the. adj. 


a 


received to practice; not to read u 
tomy, unbortel and diſſect to try e 


pon as an 25% 
Kperimer tz. 
De: ay of Piet 


To UNBRA'CE, un-bra's. wv. 4 
1. To looſe; Jo relax. 
With whoſe reproach and od: , 
The knight emdoiling in hi; eder 5821 I 
Knit all his forces, ard gau ſoon a brore 
His graſping hold. 3 
Somewhat of mournſul ſure my ears dos a woud LE 
Drums »nbrcd, with ſoldiers broken crics. L, 

- © Nougyht ſhall the pfaltry and the b. arp ava; 7a 
When the quick ſpirits their warm march fer, 2 
And numbing colduefs has urbroc the cur. Eris 

Waſting years, that wither human ra a * 
Exhauſt thy Ipir its, and thy arms 2b Ae. 


2 pes 110 


2. To make the clothes looſe. 
Is it pliyſical, 
To walk nnbroc'd, and ſuck up the humour 
Of the dank morning? * Julius Cafe, 
Hamlet, with his doublet all urbrac'd; 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe. 95 le, 
Not kxer. 
Cited, ax 
They now have toil'd their enbrecth 4 mt mo: 
Wich this ſame plea againſt our nuptials. 834 
UNnBRE'ATHING, un- bré'th- Ing. adj. Vaark 
mated. 


1 


They ſpake not a word; 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other, and look'd deadiy pale, Stet, 
UNBRE'D, un-bred'. adj. 
1. Not inſtructed in civility ; ill educated, 
Unbred minds mult be a little ſent abroad. 
Government f the Toro, 
Children learn from unbred or debauched ſcr. 
vants, untowardly tricks. Locke on Educe tin. 
Sure never any thing was ſo unbree 2s that odis 
ous man. Congreve' May of the Merl. 
2. Not taught: with 70. 
A warriour dame, 
Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unſxill'd. Dun, 
UxNBREE'CHED, un-britsht”, adj. Having no 
breeches. | 
Lookingon my hoy? 8 face, methought I didrecoi 
Twenty-three years, and ſaw my ſelf unbreces G, 
In my green velvet coat. Shatke{p. Winter's Tait 
UNBRI'BED, Un-bri'bd. adj. Not influenced 
by money or gifts; not hired. 
| The foul gave all: 
Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 
No leſs than heav'n. 
To ſuccour the diſtreſs'd; | 
Unbrib'd by love, unterrify'd by threats, A, Phillips, 
UxB81DLED, ün-bri did. adj, Licentious; 
not reſtrained, 
', This is not well, raſh and u#nbr:d!:4 boy, 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king. Sb. 
To what licence 
Dares thy «zbridled boldneſs run itſelf? Ben Fo 
We have conſidered religious zeal, which tren 
greſles in e Sprali's Ser nau 
UNBRO'KE, un-bro'k 
UNBRO/KEN, Gn-bro'kn. ; adj. [from break, 
1. Not violated. 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me; 
God keep all vows anbrobe, art made to thee. 855 
Some married perſons, even in their marriage 


do pleaſe God, by preſerving their faith way 
a 

till the 

Milus 


Dryn, 


le firſt broke peace in heav'n,and faith, 
Unbroken, 
2. Not ſubdued ; not weakened. 
From his ſcat rhe Pylian prince aroſe: 
Two centuries already he fulfili'd; . 
And now began the third, . yet. oy 
How broad his ſhoulders ſpread! by age wa ; 


3. Not tamed. Wy 
8 cow, 


Unworn 1 2990s 2 — to the 
NB 


p low. A. 


— 


on on 


U 


\ 
[1 


* 


E UNBUT Lr, 


UxBvu'R1ED, un-ber-rfd. adj. Not interred ; 


] N e 3 3 
a in-bürnt'. 1 
UxBU'RNT, © 8 | 7 


1. Not conſumed ; not waſted ; not injured 


2. Not heated with fire. 
Burnt wine is more hard and aſtringent than 


= calily be applied to all other light deprived of ſen- 


70 UxBu's THEN, ün-bär- din. v. a. 


2. To throw off. R 


aa, H an Confunſtion. | 
3 : % : 5 | 


* N . 


rn. ? 
deere ee e, . 
pRO'TH , | | 
15 ſaiting with the character of a brother, 
Victor's enbrotberlike heat towards the eaſtern 


chorches, fomented that difference about Eaſter 


Decay of Piety. 
Not bruiſed ; 


into a ſchilm. 
begab is ed, an-bro'zd. adj. 
"_ my On Dardan plains, 
The freſh, and yet enbruiſed Greeks do pitch | 
Their brave pavillions. 5 „Shale. 
Care keeps his watch in ev'ry old man's eye: 
And where tare lodgeth, ſleep will never lie : 
But where unbruiſed youth, with unſtuft brain, 


, Shakeſp. | 
7 UxBY'CKLE, ün-buk l. v. a. To looſe 
from buckles. £ 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Uubuelling helms; fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Sha#. Coridl. | 
He that unbuclles this, till we do pleaſe. 


His ſtarry helm unbuckled, ſhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milt. Par. Loft. 
All anbuckliny the rich mail they wore, 
Laid their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. Pope. 
7 Un Ui LD, Un-bfld'. v. a. To raze; to 
deſtroy · 3 | | 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; | 
T' znbuild the city, and to, lay all flat. Shaleſp. 
What will they then but unouild = 


Their own faith, not another's? Milt. Par. Loft. 


f 


Built walls you ſhun, vabu ile you ſee. _ Dryden. 


not honoured with the rites of funeral. 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, buried yet, 

To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx? SH,. 
The moſs, which groweth upon the ſkull of a 

dead man a ab ur ici, will ſtaunch blood potently. Bac. 
| Him double cares attend, 

For his znburicd ſoldiers, and his friend. Dryden, 
Breathleſs he lies; and his unbury'd ghoſt, | 
Depriv'd of funeral rites, pollutes your hoſt. Dryg. 

The wand'ring ghoſts 
Of kings:nb:ry* don the waſted coaſts. Pope's Statins. 


4 


by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fun'ral fires to thoſe, 
Whoſe breathleſs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 
Unb ru d unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 


P—Y 


* 


wine urbur at, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
| UnBu'zninG, &n-barn'-Ing. adj. Not con- 
ſuming by heat. | 
What we have faid of the unburning fire called 
light, ſtreaming from the flame of a candle, may 


fible heat Digby. 


To rid of a load. IT 


Conferring them on younger ſtrengths; while we 
Ub:rden'd crawl tow'rd death. Shak. King Lear. 


Sharp Buckingham »nburthens with his tongue 
envious load that lies upon his heart. SB. 
3. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 
From your love I have a warranty 


How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shatkeſp. 
„ Unav'rToN,  Gn-blit'n. v. a. To looſe 
au thing-buttoned.. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old ſack, and 
| & 6: toning thee after ſupper. S./. Henry IV. 
ech cold on the breaſt, by leaving their 


Poth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. | 


To doff t for our purpoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm. Shak, | 


His living temples, built by faith to ſtand ; — 


| Unca'vGur, un-ki't. adj. Not yet catched. 


We'll hake all cares and buſinefs frorft our age, 


ö Unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar'd : 


| 
T' »:burthen all my plots and purpoſes,  _ - | | 


UNC 


| His filk waiſtcoat was unbuttoned in ſeveral places, | 
Addiſon. 


galcination. 

A ſaline ſubſtance, ſubtler than ſal ammoniack, 
carried up with it uncalcincd gold in the form of 
ſubtile exhalations. Boyle, 

UNCA'LLED, ün-kà Id. 44. Not ſummoned ; 
not ſent for; not demanded. | 

Baſilius had ſervants, who, though they came 
not wncalled, yet at call were ready. Sidney, 

He, bolder now, «n:all'd before her ſtood. Milton. 

Mild Lucina came uncal!'d, and ſtood 
Beſide the ſtruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 
Thenreach'd her midwife hand to ſpeed the throes. 
| Dryden. 
ToUNnCA'LM, un-ka'm, v. a. To diſturb. A 
harſh word. 
What ſtrange diſquiet has unc ed your breaſt, 
| Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reſt? Dryden. 
UNCA NCELLED, Un-kan'-sild, adj, 
eraſed ; not abrogated. 

only mourn my yet «ncancell'd ſcore; 
You put me paſt the pow'r of paying more. Dryd. 

UNCANO'NICAL, an-ka-ngn'-y-kel. adj. Not 
agreeable to the canons, i 

UNCA'PABLE, un-ki'-pebl. adj, [incapabl:, Fr. 
incapax, Lat.] Not capable; not ſuſcep- 
tible. Now more frequently incapable. 

| Thou art come to anſwer 

A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch, 

Urcagable of pity, void and empty | 

From any dram of mercy. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He who believes himſelf zzcapable of pardon, 


This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, 
makes them uch) of convittion ; and they 
| applaud themſelves as zealous champions for truth, 
when indeed they are contending for error. Locle. 
UNCA'RED for, un-kird for. adj, Not re- 
garded ; not attended to. 5 
Their kings, to better their worldly eſtate, left 
their own and their people's ghoſtly condition un- 
cared for. ; 
'UncA'RnATE, un-kar-net. adj. Not fleſhly. 
Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe that to the in- 


the uncarrate Father. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
To Unca'se, tin-ki's. v. a. | 
I, to diſengage from any covering. 
Sce Pompey is wncafing for the combat. Shakeſp. 
Thou fhalt be maſter, Tramo, in my ſtead, 
"Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be ſo : Tranio, at once 
Uncaſe thee; take my colour'd hat and cleak. Shes. 
| Uncaſe me, and do with me what you pleafe. Adi/. 
2. To flay ; to ſtrip. | 
All men him «nc:/ed gan deride. bb. Tale. 
| Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, the | 
aſs was diſcovered; and conſequently unca/ed, well 
laughed at, and well cudgelled. L' Eftranze. 


| | Let him fly far; 
Not ut this land ſhall he remain wncaught ; 
And found, difpatch'd. Sep. King Lear. 
His boſom glows with treaſures yet uncaught.Gay. 
UncA'USED, an-k4'zd. adj. Having no pre- 
cedent cauſe, 5 b 
UxcA'urious, un-ki-$shus. adj. Not wary ; 
heedleſs. 


Uncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone. Dy ben. 
UNCE/LEBRATED, un-8el'-1E-brat-id. adj. Not 
ſolemnized. . — 

Thus was the firſt day, ev'n and morn; 
Nor paſs'd uncel-brated, nor unſung | 
By the celeſtial choirs. 
UnCE/NSURED, un-sEn/-shurd, adj, Exempt 
from pub c reproach. | ; 


- 4 


UNCALCI NED, uͤn-käl-s'nd. adj, Free from | 


| 


Not | 


| __goes on Without any care of reforming. Hammond. 


| 


carnate Son, which ſometimes is attributed unto | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


How difficult muſt it be ſor any ruler to live 
thus qualified for modelling the conſtitution ! 


| " 


| Addiſon's Freebolder. 


uncenſured, where every one of the community is 


UNC 
Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool, | 
Whoſe right it is uzce:ſ+r'd to be dull. Pope. 
To be urce qured, and to be obſcure, is the ſame 
thing. Pope's Letters, 
UNcE'rTAIN, un-sr'-tin. adj. [incertain, Fr, 
incertus, Lat.] 
t. Doubtful ;. not certainly known, 
That facred pile, ſo vaſt, ſo high, 
That whether tis a part of earth or {&y, 
Uncertgin ſeems; and may be thought a proud 
Aſpiring mountain, or deſcending cloud. Denham, 


2. Doubtful ; not having certain knowledge. 
Man, without the protection of a ſuperior being, 
is ſecure of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of 
every thing that he hopes for. Tillotſon, 
- Condemn'd on Caucaſus to lie, 
Still to be dying, not to die; 
With certain pain, uncertain. of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover's grief. Gram. 


3. Not ſure in the conſequence, 
I muſt be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or elle, my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs ; 
Murther her brothers, and then marry her! 
Uncertain way of gain! Shake P. Richard III. 
In the bright air the faulchion ſhone, 
Or whiſtling flings diſmiſs'd th* ancertain ſtone, Gay. 
The ſearch of our future being is but a needleſs, 
anxious, and uncertain haſte to be knowing, ſooner 
than we can, what, without all this ſolicitude, we 
ſhall knpw a little later. x Pope. 
4. Not exact; not ſure. 
Aſcanius young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim: 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 


5. Unſcttled ; unregular. 8 
As the form of our publick ſervice is not volun- 
tary, ſo neither are the parts thereof uncertain; but 
they are all ſet down in ſuch order, and with ſuch 
choice, as hath, in the wiſdom of the church, 
ſeemed beſt. Hooler. 


UNCE'RTAINED, ün-sér-ténd. adj. Made un- 
certain. A word not uſed. 

The diverſity of ſeaſons are not ſo uncertained 
by the ſun and moon alone, who always keep one 
and the ſame courſe, but that the ſtars have alſo 
their working therein. Raleigh. 


UNCE'RTAINLY, un-s&r-t&6n-15, adv, 
1. Not ſurely ; not certainly. 
Go, mortals, now, and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo urcertainly muſt come: 
When what was brought ſo far, and with ſuch 
ain, 
Was * kept to loſe it nearer home. Dryden. 
Names muſt be of very unſteady mtaning, if the 
ideas be referred to ſtandards without us, that can- 
not be known at all, or but very imperfectly and 
uncertainly, s Locke, 
2. Not confidently. / 
They that are paſt all hope of good, are paſt 
All fear of ill: and yet, if he be dead, 
Speak ſoftly, or uncertainly, Denbam - Sopby. 
UNCE/RTAINTY, ün-sér“-tén-ty. n. /. 
1. Dubiouſneſs ; want of knowledge, 
All great concernments muſt delays endure; - 
Raſhneſs and haſte make all things unſecure ; 
And if uncertain thy pretenſions be, 
Stay till fit cime wear out uncertainty, Denham, 
You common cry of curs, whoſe breath TI hate, 
Here then remain with your uncertainty ; | 
Let ev'ry feeble rumour ſhake your hearts. Shak, 
2. Inaccuracy. WP FP EP LAT 
That which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty 
in the fignification of ſome, more than other words, 
is the difference of ideas they ſtand for, Locke, 
3. Contingency ; want of certainty. _ 
.. God's omniſcience is a light ſhining into every 
dark corner, ſtedfaſily graſping the greateſt and 
moſt ſhppery uncertainties, South's Sermons. 
4. Something unknown. 
66 D022 | Our 
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hrough his panting ſides. 


„ 

Our ſhepherd's caſe is every man's ak that 
quite a moral certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps 
from the honeſt buſineſs he was brought up to, 
into a trade he has no ſkill in. I' Efirange. 

To UncBA'Iix, un-tsha'n. v. a. To free from 
chains, 
Minerva thus to perſeus lent her ſhield, 
Secure of conqueſt, ſent him to the field : 
The hero ated what the queen ordain'd; 
So was his fame complete, and Andromede un- 
chain d. Prior. 
UncHAa'nGeaBLE, tin-tshindzh-tbl. adj. 
Immutable; not ſubje& to variation. 

If the end for which a law provided, be perpe- 

tually neceſſary; and the way whereby it provideth 


ſuch law ought for ever to remain unchangeable. 
Hooker, 
Uncna' NGED, ün-tsba ndzhd. adj. 
1. Not altered. h 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our 
ſpirits are vnchanged. Taylor's Rule oi Holy Living. 
More ſafe I ſing with mortal voice; unchang'd 
To hoarſe, or mute. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
. Not alterable. 
Difmiſs thy fear, 
And heav'n's unchang'd decrees attentive hear : 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my ſide. 
Dryden. 
Honour uncbang d, a principle profeſt, 
Fixt to one fide, der mod'rate to the reſt. Pope. 
Uncna'xGEaABLENESS, h un-tshi'ndzh-ebl-nls. 
n. ſ. Immutability. 
This aucbangeallengſi of colour Lam now to de- 


— ——P——— ——  — —  — — I ———— 


perpetually alſo moſt apt, no doubt but that every 


UNC * 


Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitubly with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully my hopes by you are buteher'd. 

Shakeſp. 

Men, imprudently and uncharitably often, em- 

ploy their zeal for perſons. Spratt. 


| UxcHa'sy, fin-tshi'-ry. adj. Not wary; 


—.— 


not cautious; not frugal. 


I 've ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, 
And laid my honour too anchary out, Shaliſp. 


| UxcAg'sTe, Un-tshi'st. adj. Lewd ; libidi- 
nous; not continent; not chaſte ; not 
pure. 


_ blazed, as the moft impudently unchafte woman of 
all Afia. | Sidney. 
In my maſter's garments, 
| Which he inforc'd from me, away he poſts 
| With unchaſte purpoſes, to violate ' | 
My lady's honour. 


ſelf; and the reverence of a man's ſelf is, next 


religion, the chiefeſt bridle of all vices. Bacon. 
| Luft, by ancbaſte looks, 
Lets in e to the inward parts. Milton. 


| If ſhe thinks to be ſeparated by reaſon of her 


curably ruined, Taylor. 


UxcHa'sTITY, tin-tshis'-tit-$. 1 / Lewdneſs; 
incontinence. 

That generation was more particularly addicted 

to intemperance, ſenſuality, and «nchaſtity. ¶ oodto, 

When the ſun is de the horned ſigns, he 


| w 


Icribe. | Necotvn. 
'  UNCHA'NGEABLY, tin-tshi'ndzh-Ebl-y. adv. 
Immutably ; ; without change. 
All truth is unchangeably the ſame; that propo- 
Ftion, which is true at any time, being ſo for ever. 
South. 
Her firſt order, diſpoſition, frame, 
Muſt then ſubſiſt unchangeably the ſame Blackmore. 


fering no alteration. 

But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
I would eſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh. 

Shakeſp, 
True expreſſion, like th' unchanging ſun, * 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon : ; 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope. 
To UxXCHa'RGE, un-tsha'rdzh. v. a. To re- 
tract an accuſation. 

Even his mother ſhall ancharge the practice, 
And call it accident. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 

VUNCHARITABLE, ün-tshär“it-ëbl. adj, Con- 
trary to charity; contrary to the univerſal 
| love preſcribed by chriſtianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranſack'd are 
'To furniſh ammunition for this war; 


» Uncharitable zeal our reaſon whets, 
And double edges on our paſſion ſ Ee D Denham. 
men with uncha- 


This fills the minds of weak 

. vitable interpretations of thoſe actions of which 

they are not competent judges. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Une RITABLEN ESS, Un-tshir'-It-ebl-nls. 
1. /. Want of charity. 

be penitence of the criminal may have num- 

bered him among the ſaints, when out unretracted 

uncl aritablengſ. may ſend us to unquenchable flames. 

» Government of 1 ile Tongue. 

God commands us to love our enemies, ſo that 


t we hate them we fin, and are juſtly kept back by | 


our own uncharitablensſs. Kettlewell. 


Heayen and hell are the proper regions of mercy 
and wncharitableneſs. Atterbury, 


UN CHA'RITABLY, ün-tsbàr“- t- &bl-. adv. In 
a manner contrary to charity, 

do not mean the cutting off all chat nation 

| Y the ſword ; which, far be it from me that I 


= 


ritably. 


— 


Uxcra'ncing, ün-tshà'ndzh-Ing. adj. Suf. 


uld er think f ate ſo uncha- 
0 ev 0 Ke eh or wiſh Seeker before their a winift ers. 


8 


gerous to the honour of your worthipe families. 


1 UncHe'cKED, ün-tshékt'. adj. 
1. Unreſtrained; not hindered, 
Apt the mind, or fancy, 1s to rove 
-* Uncbec#'d, and of her roving is no end. Milton. 
Thee on the wing thy unchect'd vigour bore, 
To wanton freely, or ſecurely ſoar, 


- 


2. Not contradicted. - 
What news on the Ryalto ? 


hath a 5 of rich lading wreck'd. . 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


Uncizs' REULNESS, ün-tshétr-fül-uls. 1. /. 
Melancholy; gloomineſs of temper. 
Many, by a natural uncheerfulneſt of heart, love 
| to indulge this uncomfortable way of life, 
Adu len s Speftator, 
Uncnewepr, ün-tshé' d. adj, * Not maſti- 
cated. 
He fills hls famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With uncheww' d morſels, while Ne churns the gore. 
Dryden. 
To UxncHrLD, ün-tshild. v. a. T 0 deprive 
of children. 
He hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, Shakeſp, 


UNCHR1'STIAN, an-kris'-tshen. adj, 

1. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity, 

| It 's unchatitable, unchriſtian, and inhuman, to 
pals a peremptory ſentence of condemnation upon 

a try'd friend, where there is atiy room left for a 

more favourable judgment. L' Eftrange. 


Theſe adit Aer of men are 1 caught 
in their own nets. | ' South, 


* 


| 


/ 


this their a were it not LEES Norris. 
2. Unconverted : B infidel. 

Whereupon grew a queſtion, whether a chriſtian 
ſoldier might herein do as the uncbriſtiun did, and 
wear as they wore. Hookers | 

UXxCHRI'STIANNESS, Un-kris -tshEn-Hils, 1. J. 
Contrariety to chriſtianity. 

I be unchriflianneſs of thoſe denials might ariſe 
from a diſpleaſure to ſee me prefer n my own-divines 


One, that in divers placen I had heard before | 


Sbaleſp Cymbeline. 
Whoſocver is unc haſte, cannot reverence him 


huſband's uncbaſte life, then the man will be un- | 


Arbutbnot. 


Smith to J. Phillips. * 


Why, yet it lives there unchec“ d, that Anthonio 


wWuhat is ſhut with clafps. 


King Charles, . 
4 


UNC 


UNciRCUMCUSED, Un-SEr-kim-g7;4, 
Not circumcited ; not a Jew, 
Th' ancircumcis'd Inal'd grimly with diſdaig. 


adj, 


Corley, 


UNCIRCUMCI sio, ün-ser-Käm-slz-Zhün. v wi 


Omiſſion of circumeiſion. 
God, that gives the law that a Jew Mall be cir 
cumciſed, thereby conſtitutes uncircymeili,n 2n _ 
liquity; which, had he not given that law, had 
never been unt 3 ou 
UNCIRCUMSCRI BED, An-sér-käm-skribd. ug; 
Unbounded ; unlimited. - 
- Though 5 ancircumſcrib a myſelf, retire, 
And put not forth my goodnefs, Milton's Par. I, 
An arbjtrary prince is the maſter of a non- reli. 


ing people; for where the power is uncircumſeribed 
| the obedience ought to be unlimited. Addiſen 


N The ſovereign was flattered by a ſet of men i: ts 
a perſuaſion, that the regal authority was unlimit-g 
and uncireunſeribed. Addiſon's Freeholter 
UNC1RCUMSPECT, ün-sér-käm-spékt. adj, 
Not cautious ; not vig.lant, 
Their uncireumſgect ſimplicity had been uſed, 
eſpecially in matters of religion. Haywarl 
UNCIRCUMSTA/NTIAL, un- sèr-Küm-stäw. 
shél. adj. Unimportant. A bad word. 
| The like particulars, although they ſeem un- 
circumſtantial, are oft tet down in holy ſcripture. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errour,, 
Unc VIL, Un-slv'-Il. adj. Iincivil, Fr. pncivilis, 
Lat.] Unpolite ; not agreeable to rulcs of 
elegance, or complaiſance. 
Your undutiful, wnciv?!, and uncharitable deal. 
| ing in this your book, hath detected you. Whitgift, 


oo 


To 1 me from uncivil outrages. Shat: þ. 
My friends are ſo unreaſonable, that they mo 
| have me be uncivil to him. Spectator. 
| UNC1'VILIZED, ün-sw-II-Izd. adj. 

I. Not reclaimed from Carter. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws 2 d, 
And kept unconquer'd, and wnciviliz'd : 
Fierce for the libertics of wit, and bold, 
We ſtill defy'd the Romans, as of old. 

2. Coarſe; indecent. 

Several, who have been poliſhed i in France, make 
uſe of the moſt coarſe, unciviliz'd words in out 
language. Adiliſm, 
| Unc1'viLLY, un-slv-ll-F. adv. Unpolitely; 
not complaiſantly. 

Somewhat in it he would not have done, or 
defired undone, when he broke forth as deſpes 
Bp rately, as before he had done uncivilly, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
UxCLA'RIFIED, in-klar'-F-fid. adj, Not 
purged ; not purified. 
| One ounce of whey unclarificd; one ounce of 
oil of vitriol, make no apparent alteration. 
Bacon Phyſical Remaiai. 
To UncLs' SP, Gn-klasp'. v. a, To open 


1 


| 


Thou krow'ſt no leſs, but all: 1 have un:laſp'd 
_ To, thee the hook, ev'n of my ſecret ſoul. Ses 
Prayer can unclaſp the girdles of the north, ſay- 
| ing to a mountain of ice, Be thou removed hence, 
and caſt into the ſea. Taylor's Worthy Communicant 
| UncLa's$1cx, tn-klis-sik. adj. Not claſucs. 
Angel of dulneſs, ſent to ſcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er all une⁴ ground Pop, 
U'xCLe, 6k. 2. . Concle, Fr.] The father's 
or mother's brother. 
Hamlet punifhes his uncle rather for his un 
death, than the murther of his father. 
| Shatefpcare 22 
UNCLE/ an, un-klen, ad}. 
. Foul; dirty; , filthy. 
4 Charon, 
A fordid god! down from his hoary chin 
A brew of beard deſcends, uncomb d, ellas. 
Dale, 
5 Pfons are patterns for the reſt; "3 
| The Ml 'of * n, who bear the God , 


They love me -well; yet I have much to do, 


Pope. 


ee 


| when ; the precious coin 3 kept pen, 
Teign's image is no longer ſcen. 
Tart. ab] on whom the people truſt, | 
| Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. Dryden. 
„ Not purified by ritual practices. 
Foul with fin. f : 8 
3˙ Beſides, how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What act more execrably unclean, profane? Milt. 


What agonies muſt he endure, what difficulties 


overcome, before he can cleanſe himſelf from the 
lations of fin, and be a fit inhabitant of that 

holy place, where no unzlean thing ſhall enter? 

| 3 70 Kogers's Sermons. 

d; unchaſte. 

8 1 them all encircle him about, 

And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight, 

And aſk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 

In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread, 

In ſhape profane. Sal. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Some tree, whoſe broad, ſmooth leaves together 
ſew'd, . 1 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 

Thoſe middle parts; that this new comer, ſhame, 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean, Milton. 
Adultery of the heart, conſiſting of inordinate 

and unclean affections, 8 Pu.. 


UxCLEANLINESS, Bn-klen'-ly-nis. 2. /. Want 
of cleanlineſs. 


This profane liberty and uncleanlineſs, the arch- 


biſhop reſolved to reform. 
UNCLE/ANLY, Uun-klen'-ly. adj. 

1, Foul; filthy; naſty. 
Ci.rvet is of a baſer birth than tar; 
The very unlearly flux of a cat. 


Clarendon. 


Sbaleſp. 


4 


0 


| 


4 


ö 


] 


UNC 


'| To UxCLo's, un-kldg', v. a. 


t. To diſencumber; to exonerate. 
h Could I meet 'em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Ot what lics heavy to 't, 
2. To ſet at liberty. 
Then air, becauſe urclig' d in empty ſpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place. Dryd. 
To UNCLO 1STER, ün-klois-tür. v. a. 
ſet at large. 
Why did 1 not, uncloiſter'd from the womb, 
Take my next lodging in a tomb ? Norris, 
To UnCLo'ss, un-kl&“z. a. a. To open, 
Soon as thy letters trembling 1 Age, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes. Pope. 


UNCLO'SED, un-klo'zd. adj, Not ſeparated 


Shateſp. 


by incloſures, 


The king's army would, through thoſe uncloſed 
parts, have done them little harm, 


UNCLO'UDED, un-klou'-did. adj. Free from 
clouds; clear from obſcurity; not darkened. 
5 25 The Father unfolding bright 
Tow'rd the right hand his glory, on the Son 
Blaz'd forth anclouded deity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| True virtues, with unclouded light 
All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright. Roſcom. 
Bleſt with temper, whoſe unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 
UNCLO'UDEDNESS, Un-klou'-did- nis. u. /. 
Openneſs ; freedom from gloom. 
Ihe love [ would perſuade, makes nothing more 
conducive to it, than the greateſt wncloudednys of 


the eye, and the perfecteſt illuſtration of the ob- 


jed ; which is ſuch, that the cleareſt reaſon is the 


. Indecent 3 unchaſte. © 
Tis pity that theſe harmonious writers have ever 
indulged any thing ancleanly or impure to defile 
their paper. 7 Waits. 
UNCLEANNESS, ün-klé'n nis. 2. / 
. Lewdneſs; incontinence. 
In St. Giles's I underſtood that moſt of the 
vileſt and moſt miſerable houſes of uncleanugſi were. 


3. Want of cleanlineſs ; naſtineſs. : 
Be not curious nor careleſs in your hahit ; be 


not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by un- 


handſomeneſs, or ancleanneſs, 
Taylors Guide is Devotion. 
3. Sin; wickedneſs. 2 
I will fave you from all your uncleann;/es., 
: Eaeliel, xxxvi. 29. 
4. Want of ritual purity. ER 


UNCLE'ANSED, an-klenzd”. adj.” Not cleanſed. 


| 


bu 


Graunt. 


Pond earth is a good compoſt, if the pond have 


been long @nclcanſed : ſo the water be not too hun- 
gry. Bacon's Natural Hiſlory. 
7) UNCLE'NCH, tin-klentsh'. v. a. To open 
the cloſed hand. " 
The hero ſo his cnterprize recalls; . 
His fiſt unclenches, and the weapon falls. 
1 un- Kklü'“. v. a. [from cleav.] To 
undo. | 
if 1 ſhould pay you for 't as tis extoll'd, _ 
1 would uncle au me quite Slateſp. Timon. 
UNcui'ppeD, ün-kllpt“. adj. Whole; not cut. 
As ſoon as there began a diſtinction between 
<lipped and z:clipped money, bullion aroſe. Lock:. 
To UNCLO'ATH, ün-klö'th. v. a, To ſtrip ; 
io make naked. , © . 
Ide boughs and branches are never uncloathed 
and left naked. Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Poor orphans' minds are left as unclouth'd and 
naked altogether, at their bodies. Aliterbury. 
Cover the couch over with thick woollew clothes, 
warmth whereof will make it come preſently ; 
en onee perceived, forthwith anc/dath it. 
ORE 2, on DMortimer's Huſbandry. 
Jo a diſtingt knowledge of things, we muſt 
wrath them of all theſe mixtures, that we may 
*Mewplate-ther naked, and in their own nature. 


* 
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Garth, 


F 


; , - 
vices: cog ee Logic. 


* UN COLLECTED, ün-Köl-Ixk“-tid. adj. 


Boyle. 
UncLo'uDy, un-klou'-dy. adj, Free from a 
cloud. | 
Now night in filent ſtate begins to riſe, 
And twinkling orbs beſtrow th” uncloudy ſkies ; 
Her borrow'd luſtre growing Cynthia lends. Gay. 


To UncLu'TCH, ün-klätsh'. v. a. To open. 


If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his' 


bowels, unclutch his griping hand, or diſſeize him 
of his prey; yet ſure it muſt diſcourage him from 
graſping of heaven too. Decay of Piety. 


To Unco'ir, un-kwoif. v. a. To pull the 
cap off. | 8 
Vonder are two apple- women ſcolding, and juſt 
ready to uncoif one another. Arbuthnot to Pope, 
To UN cor, un-koil. v. a. [from coil.] To 


open from being coiled or wrapped one 


part upon another. | | 
The ſpiral air-veſlels are like threads of cobweb, 
a little uncviled. Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
UN co'ix ED, un-koi'nd. 447. Not coined. 
While thou liv'ſt, Kate, take a fellow of plain, 
uncoined conſtancy. | Shahkeſp. Henry V. 
An ounce of coined ſtandard filver, muſt be of 
equal value to an ounce of unzoincd ſtandard ſilver. 
Locke, 
Not 
collected; nat recollected. | 
Aſham'd, conſus'd, I ſtarted from my bed, 
And to my ſoul yet uncollected ſaid, 
Into thyſelf, fond Solomon! return; 
Reflect again, and thou again ſhalt mourn. Prior. 
Uxco'LOURED, un- kul- lürd. adj, Not ſtained. 
with any colour, or die. 5 
Out of things uncoloured and tranſparent, we can 
repreſent unto you ail ſeveral colours, Bacon, 
Whether to deck with clouds th” axco/our'diky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs; 
Riſing, or falling, ſtill advance his praife. Milton. 
Uxco'MBED, un-k0'md. adj, Not parted or 
adjuſted by the comb. 1 
| TI They might perceive his head 
To be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs . 
i ſtarting ſtiff. | Spenſer. 
heir locks are beds of uncombed ſnakes, that wind 
About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. Craſbacu. 


To | 


Clarendon, | 


moſt advantageous light it can deſire to be ſeen by. Eg 


UNO 


1 Thy locks uncomb'd, like a rough wood appear. 
a Dryden. 
UNCo'MEATABLE, ün-köäm:-àt'-Ebl. adj, In- 
acceſſible; unattainable. A low, corrupt 
word. 
Unco'/MELINESS, Gn-kum'-ly-nls. n. /. Want 
of grace; want of beauty. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandſomely patch- 
ed, and thatched, that men do even ſhun the places, 
for the uncomelineſs thereof. Spenſer's Ireland. 

He prais'd women's modeſty, and gave orderly, 
well-behaved reproof to all uncomelineſs. Shatefp. 

Thoſe arches which the Tuſcan writers call 4: 
terzo, and di quarto acuto, becauſe they always 
concur in an acute angle, both for the natural 
imbecility of the angle itſelf, and likewiſe for 
their very uncomelingſs, ought to be exiled from ju- 
dicious eyes. Wotton's Architecture. 

Forgetting that duty of modeſt concealment 


— 


in caſe they had diſcovered any real uncometineſs. 
| 8 . King Charles, 
The beauty or «ncom-ling/s in good and ill-breed- 
ing, will make deeper impreſſions on them, in the 
| _ examples of others, than from any rules. Locke. 
UNco MELY, un-kum'-ly, adj, Not comely ; 
wanting grace. | 
Though he thought Inquiſitiveneſs an uncomely 
gueſt, he could not but aſk who ſhe was. Sidney. 
Neither is the ſame accounted an uncomely man- 
ner of riding ; for great wartiors ſay, they never 
ſaw. a more comely man than the Iriſiman, nor 
that cometh on more bravely in his charge. 
Sßpenſer's Treland, 


1 [4 


ſels, durſt not go thither, for fear of uncomely af- 

fronts. Clarendon, 
Urcomely courage, unbeſecming ſkill. 

1 955 Thom ſon S Autumn, 

Uxco'MFORTABLE, ün-küm'- für- tèbl. adj. 

1. Affording no comfort; gloomy ; diſmal ; 
miſerable. | 

He much complaineth of his own uncomfortable 

exile, wherein he ſuſtained many moſt grievous 

indignities, and endured the want of ſundry, both 

pleaſures and honours, before enjoyed. Hooler. 

_ Chriſtmas is in che moſt dead, uncemfurtable time 

of the year, when the poor people would ſuffer very 


LIL Uli 


Ours is a melancholy and u:comfortable portion 


here below! A place, where not a day paſſes, but 


we eat our bread with ſorrow and cares: the pre- 
ſent troubles us, the future amazes; and even the 
paſt fills us with gricf and anguiſh, Wake. 
The ſun ne'er views th' uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope's OH. 
2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 
UNCO'MFORTABLENESS, un- küm'- 
nis. 2. /. Want of cheerfulneſs. 1 5 
| The want of juſt diſpoſitions to the holy ſacra- 
ment, may occaſion this uncomfortableneſs. 5 
| Taylor's Wortby Communicavt, 
Unco'MFORTABLY, un-kim'-far-t&b-ly. ag. 
Without cheerfulneſs, | 
UncoMMma'NDED, ùn-küm-mà'n- did. ad. 
Not commanded. „ 
t is eaſy to ſee what judgment is to be paſſed 
upon all thoſe affected, uncommended, abſurd au- 
ſterities of the Romiſh profeſſion: South. 
Uxco'Mmon, un-k6m'-main. adj, Not fre- 
quent; rare; not often found or known. © 
: Some of them are unzommarn, but ſuch as the 
reader muſt aſſent to, when he ſecs them explained. 


* 


Uxco'MMONLY, Gn-kom'-min-1f. adv. Not 
frequently; to an uncommon degree. 
UNco'MMONNESS, tin-k6m'-miln-ts. 7. |, In- 
frequency ; rareneſs; rarity. x.. 
- Our admiration of the antiquities about. Na- 
ples and Rome, does not ſo much ariſe out of 
their grestneſs as uc. Addiſon. 


_ UNCOMMU'NICATED, 


/ 


which they owed to the father of their country, 


much, if they had not good cheer to ſupport thera, 
| | Adliſon. 


ür-tébl- 


Addiſon. 
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\ Uxcommu*x1eaTED, dn-xköm-mü- n- kà- tid. 
adj. Nat communicated. 3 
There is no ſuch mutual infuſion as really caufeth 
he fame natural operations or properties to be 
made common unto both ſubſtances; but whatſn- 
- ever is natural to deity, the fame remaineth in 
Chriſt u communicated unto his manhood; and 
- whatſoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof 
is uncapable. 4 Hooker. 


A 


UxncomPa'cT, un-kom-plkt”. adj. Not com- 


pact; not cloſely cohering. 
' Theſe rivers were not ſtreams of running mat- 
ter; for how could a liquid, that lay hardening 


by degrees, ſettle in ſuch a furrowed, incmpact 


ſurface? Adtiſon. 
Unco/mPANtED, fin-kim'-pa-njd. adj. Hav- 
: ing no companion. | „ 
4 hence ſhe fled, ancampanied, unſought. Fair fax. 
UNncoMPA's810NATE, Gn-kom-pash'-un-at. 
adj. Having no pity. _ 
Neither deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate ſire. Shakeſp. 
Nero and Leander were drowned in the uncom- 
paſſionate ſurges. i Sandys's Fourney. 
if thou in ſtrength all mortals doſt exceed; 


'In uncompaſſionate anger do not ſo. Milt. Agoniftes. 2 


UNcomPe'LLED, un-kum-peld”. adj. Free 
from compulſion, 

The amorous needle, once joined to the load- 
"None, would never, uncompelled, forſake the in- 
_ chanting mineral. Boyle, 
Keep my voyage from the royal car, 

Nor, nc d, the dangerous truth betray, 


Till twice tix times deſcends the lamp of day. Pepe. 

UncomePLiatsa'nr,  un-kom-plt adj 
Not civil; not obliging. ; 

Au natural roughneſs makes a man urcamplai ſant 


to others, ſo that he has no deference for their | 


_ Iaclinations,  - Locke. 
UNcomPLE'AT, ün-köm-plè t. adj. Not per- 
fect; not finiſhed. 


Various incidents do not make different fables, 


but are only the uncorpleat aud unfiniſhed parts of | 


the ſame fable. | 
UNCcoMPO UNDED, Uun-k 
I. Simple; not mixed. 
Hardneſs may be reckoned the property of all 
_ w.compounded matter. | Neoton's Opticks. 
Your uncompo:nded atoms, you e 
Figures in numbers infinite alloẽ-w: 
From which, by various combination, ſprings 
This unconfin'd diverſity of things. 
2. Simple; not intricate. . . 
The ſubſtance of the faith was compriſed in 
that »ncompounded ftyle, but was afterwards: pru- 
- dently enlarged, for the repelling heretical in- 
vaders. | Hammond s Fundamentals, 
UxconrxREHR“RNSIV E, Un-kom-pre-hen'-gly. 
9 1 6 
1. a comprehend. 


© * 


| Pate. 
ͤm- pou'nd-Id. adj. 


2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify incompre- 


The providence, that 's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt every grain of Pluto's gold ; 


Finds bottom in th' incompreher/ive deep. Shak:/þp. | 


'UNncomPRE'SSED, un- köm- prèst', adj, Free 
from comprethon. | 


We might be furniſhed with a reply, by ſetting | 


down the differing weight of our receiver, when 
© emptied, and when full of un@npre//*d air. Boyle. 
URCONCE'tYABLE, fin-k0n-8C'v-cbl. adj. Not 
to be underſtood i not to be comprehended 
C my . — 
In the communication of motion by impulſe, 
we can have no other conception, but of the 
_ palling of motion out of one bady into another; 
Which is as obſcure and »7conceiyadle, as how our 
minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought. Locle. 
Il bhoſe atoms wond'raus ſmall mult be, | 
; Small to an nconceivable degree; TE ON 
Since though theſe radiant Ipoils diſpers d in ir, 


= 


a 


Do ne er return, and ne er the fon repair. Blackm. : 


4 


Blackmore. 


1 


5 


ö 


| Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd yet from things. 


UNC 


Uxconce1vABLENESS, tn-kSn-$2'v-tbl-nls. 


nu. . Incomprehenſibility. 


The unconceiv«b/encſs of ſomething they find in 
one, throws men violently into the contrary hypo- 
theſis, though altogether as unintelligible. Zo:ke. 


UxconcEivep, ün-kön-seè vd. Not 


thought; not imagined. 
Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiv' d, and brings 


ad j. 


| , : Creech. 
UNCoNCE'RN, ün-kön-sern“. 2. /. Negli- 
gence; want of intereſt; freedom from 
anxiety; freedom from perturbation. 
Such things had been charged upon us by the 


. 


— 


| 


| 


1. Having no intereſt. 


and the unconcern of indifferent perſons, 
UNCONCE'RNED, Un-kon-scrud'. adj. 


| Swift, 


An idle perſon 1s : 
concerned in the changes and neceſſities of the 
world. 8 Taylor. 

The earth's motion is to be admitted, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeeming contrary evidence of un:on- 
cerned ſenſes. | - Glanville, 

It ſeems a principle in human nature, to incline 
one way more than another, even in matters where 
We are wholly unconcerned. Sift, 
Not anxious; not diſturbed ; not affected. 

Before the thing it has av/th in Milton, /or 

in Dryden, and at in Rogers. | 

See the morn, 


All :-zcon-err'd with our unreſt, begins 


Her roſy progreſs ſmiling. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 
You call'd me into all your joys, and gave me 


| 


| 


, malice of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, | 


like one that is dead, un- 


| UN CONCEU/DINGNESsS, ün-kön-Kklä' 


UNC 


Unconcrv/pext, un-kon-klf'. ant 
UNCONCLU'DING, Un-kOn-kli.ding f adj, 
Not decifive ; inferring no 
conclufion or conſequence. 
Our arguments are ine vident and uncencludent 
He makes his underſtanding only the . 
of other men's falſe and unconcluding reaſoning 
rather than'a repoſitory of truth for his own by 


Plain or certaty | 


Locle, 
N a 5 -dlrg-nl 
n./. Quality of being unconcluding. 
Either may be much more probably maintained 
than hitherto, as againſt the unaccurateneſ 2nd 
the unconcludingneſs of the analytical experimen 
vulgarly relied, on 
UN CoXCco'CTED, tin-k6n-kokt”-1d, adj. 
digeſted ; not matured. 
| We ſwallow chcerry-ſtones, but void them UT» 
concotled. Brown's Vulsar Errur, 
In theology, I put as great a difference herwe. 
our new lights and antient truths, as between the 
fun and an wnconcofded, evanid meteor. Glanvills, 
Did the extend the gloomy clouds on high, + 
Where all th' amazing fireworks of the ſky 
In unconc:tted ſeeds fefmenting lie. ly | 
UxconDe'MNED, Un-kon-demnd', adj, Not 
condemned, TOE, 
it was a familiar and uncondtmned prafiice 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans, to expoſc, withe 
out pity, their innocent infants. Lick, 
Urn conD1'TIONAL, ün-kön-dlsh“-un--Cl. adj, 
Abſolute : not limited by any terms. 
O paſs not, Lord! an abſolute decree, 
Or biud thy ſentence unconditional ; 


By, 
Net 


An equal ſhare; and in this depth of miſery © 
Can I be unconcerned ? Denham's Sopby. 
The virgin from the ground 
Upſtarted freſh, already clos'd the wound: 

And unconcern'd for all ſhe felt before, 
Precipitates her flight along the ſhore, ; Dryden. 
Happy mortals, unconcern'd for more, 

Confin'd their wiſhes to their native ſhore. Dryd. 
We ſhall be eaſy and z2ntorcerned at all the acci- 
dents of the way, and regard only the event of the 
journey. Ny Rogers. 


Without - intereſt or affection ; 

anxiety ; without perturbation. . 
Not the moſt cruel of our conquering foes 

So unconcern'dly can relate our woes, | 

As not to lend a tear. Denham. 
Death. was denounc'd, that frightful ſound, 

Which ev'n the beſt can hardly bear: n 

He took the ſummons, void of fear, 
And unconcern'aly caſt his eyes around, | 
As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryd. 


without 


% 
OL 


a parted with ſo unconcernedly ? Is an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory too tight in the balance 
againſt the hopeleſs death of the atheiſt, and utter 
extinction ? HBaeniley. 


Freedom from anxiety, or perturbation. 


negle&t and uuconcer nedn 


rnedneſs of the perſon who had 
received that kindneſs. 


South. 


intereſting; not affecting-; not belonging 
to one. 2 ge 
Things impoſſible in their nature, or unconcern- 
ing to us, cannot beget it. Decoy of Piety. 
This ſcience of medals, which is charged with 


on fuch mean materials, appears ridiculous to thoſe 
Addiſon on Medals. 


| 


that have not examined it. 


The ſtate of having no ſhare, | 
Being privileged by an happy unconcernment in 


3 


; thoſe legal murders, you may take a ſweeter -elifh 
of your on innocence. 5 South, 


- 


Uncoxce'enixG, tin-k6n- s6r/-ning. adj.. Not 


| fo many unconcerning parts of ALLY 6, and built” 


UNCONCE'RNMENT, ün-kön-sérn-mènt. u. /. 


But in thy ſentence our remorſe foreſee, 


UxcoNncE'sNEDLY, tin-k6n-sSrnd'-1}, adv.” 


Is heaven, with its pleaſures for evermore, to be- 


| Uxcoxce'sneDNESS, tn-k6n-8&rnd'-nls. 2. . 

: 3 1 good, whether ten thoufand enjoy the benctit of 
No man, having done a kindneſs to another, 
would think himſelf juſtly dealt with in a total. 


2. No: 


And, in that ſoreſight, this thy doom recal. Dryd, 
Our Saviaur left a power in his church to ab- 
ſolve mer. from their ſins; but this was not ar 
abſolute and unconditional power veſted in any, but 
founded upon repentance, and on the penitent's 
belief in him alone. Avlipe's Parergon, | 
UxconFi'NABLs, un-kGn-fi'n-abl. adj, Un- * 
__ bounded ee! | 
| You rogue! you ſtand upon your honour! why, 
thou unce fable baſeneſs, it is as much as I can dg 
to keep mine honour. S. Merry H ives of Wind, 
UNcoxFrNED, un-kon-fi'nd. adj. 
I. Free from reſtraint, 
; I wonder at it. 
— That ſhews thou art uncnfin'd. Shateſs 
Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended 
the ſtories he has borrowed: though profeallows I 
more liberty of thought, and the expreihon is more 
_ eaſy when unconſined by numbers. Our countr- 
man carries weight, and yet wins the race at di- 
ad vantage. | Dina. 
Poets, a race Jong unconfin'd and free, 
Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 
Receiv d his laws. Pope's Eſſay on Criticſa, 
. Having no limits; unbounded, 
if that which men eſteem their happineſs, were, 
like the light, the ſame ſufficient and ac 


it, or but one, we ſhould fee men's good will and 
kind endeavours would be as univerſal. S dali. 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet u:confin'd; 
- A knowJ-dge both of books and human kind, . 
UNCONFIRMED, Un- kön- flrmd. adi. 
1. Not fortified by reſolution; not ſtrengtt- 
ened; raw; weak. | 
Ihe unexpected ſpeec 
The king had made upon the new-rais'd forte, 
In th' nf med troops much fear did breed. Dun 
grengthened by additional teſtimonj. 
je | He would have reſign'd 
To him his heav'nly office, nor was long 
His witneſs urconffrm d. Milton's Paradiſe Regain, | 
3. Not ſettled in the church by the te 
adj. Unlike; 


confirmation. 
Not 


% 


Uxconro'sm, un-kon-ff'rm. 
| Ci{lirailar ; not aualogous. 


| 


| UxCONFU'SED, an-kon-fuzd.. adj. Diſtinct ; 


E UxconFU'TABLE, un-kon-fu-tabl. adj. Irre- 


Uxconge'aLED, un- kön- je Id. adj. Not con- 


in horſe-dung, unto the extremity of cold, the 
Aqueous parts wil freeze, but the fpirit retire, and 
de found uncongealed in the center. 


To all poſterity may ſtand defam'd ; 


UNC 
ers to other ſhining globes. Milton. 
5e. an-k6n-farm'-cbl. . adj, 
oanfitent ; not conforming. 
' Unto thoſe general rules, they know we do not 
- 3cfend, that we may hold any thing uncon for ma- 
: K Honker. 
be: © good, is an act ion conformable to the 
rule of our duty. Moral evil, is an action uncon- 
gable to it, or a neglect to ſulfi it. M. alt. Legicl. 
Pxconrolxuirry, ün-kön-färm-t-y. =. . 
Incongruity ; inconſiſtency. 2 
The moral goodneſs or evil of men's actions, 
which conſiſt in their conformity or uncnformity 
to right reaſon, muſt be eternal, neceſſary, and 
unchangeable. South, 


free from confuſion. | 

It is more diſtind and unconſiſed than the ſen- 

ſitive memory. Hale Origin of Mantind. 
E in having our ideas in the memory ready at 

hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this of hay- 

ing them wnconfuſed, ang being able nicely to diſ- 


tinguiſh one thing from another, conſiſts the ex- | 


a&neſs of judgment. : Locke. 
UxconFU'SEDLY, Gn-k6n-fazd'-ly. Edv. 
Without confuſion. . 

Every one finds that he knows when any idea is 

in his underſtanding, and that, when more than 

one are there, he knows them, diſtinctly and un- 

con fuſcdiy, from one another. Locle. 


fragable; not to be convicted of errour. 


| 


| 


One political argument they boaſted of as un- 
cerfutable, that from the marriages of eccleſiaſticks 


would enſue poverty in many of the children, and | UNCO NSCIONABLY, un-kon'-shun-ab-ly. adv, 


thence a diſgrace and burden to the church. 
| Spratt's Sermons. 


[ 


UN 


Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn eſtate, | 


His manly courage overcame his fate. 
2. Inſuperable; invincible. 

Theſe brothers had a- while ſerved the king of 
Pontus; and in all his affairs, eſpecially of war, 
whereunto they were only apt, they had ſhewed.' 
as unconguered courage, ſoa rude faichfulneſs. Sidney, 


Dryden. 


Wat was that ſnaky-headed gorgon ſhield, | 


That wife Minerva wore, anconguer'd virgin! 
Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 
But rigid looks, and chaſte auſterity, 

And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence _. 

With ſudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 
UNCco'NSCIONABLE, un kön“ shün-àbl. adi. 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim or 

expectation. | 

A man may oppoſe an unconſcionable requeſt for 
an unjuſtiſiable reaſon. * L'Eſtrange. 
2. Forming unreaſonahle expectations. 

You cannot be fo unconſcionable as to charge me 
for not ſubſcribing of my name, for that would 
reflect too groſsly upon your own party, who 
never dare it. Dryden. 
3. Enormous ; vaſt, A low word. 

His giantſhip is gone ſomewhat creſt-fall'n, 

Stalking with leſs anconſcionable ſtrides z 

And lower looks, but in a ſultry chafe. 

| Milion's Agoniſtes, 
4. Not guided or influenced by conſcience. 
How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and un- 


n 


conſcionable? hardly ever did any man of no coa- 


ſcience continue a man of any credit long. Sutb. 
UxCoO'NSCIONABLENESS, Gn-kon'-Shun-abl- 
nis 1. /. Unreaſonableneſs of hope or claim. 


Unreaſonably. 
Indeed *tis pity you ſhould miſs 


UNC 
| Th' unconſtant ſkies 
Do change their courſe as ſev'ral winds atiſe. 
93 | . May's Firgii. 
UNCONSTRA'1NED, Un-kòn- str ind adj. Free 
from compulſion. ö 2 
Will you, with free and uncorſtraired ſoul, 
Give me your daughter? Shakefſþ. 

Theſe be the miſeries which our firſt parent; 
brought upon all mankind, unto whom God, in 
his creation, gave a free and unconflrained wall. 

'  Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
His highneſs is return'd. - 

And unconſtrain d But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the meſſage ? Derh, 
Made for his uſe, yet he has form'd us fo, 
We unconſtrain d, what he commands us, do. Dryd. 


{UnconsTRA'INEDLY, uUn-kon-stri/n-id-15. 


adv, Without force ſuffered, © 
Such a patron has frankly, generouſly, and an- 
cootrainedly reheved me. South, 


dom from conſtraint ; eaſe. 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a ſcholar ; and 
though the greateſt maſter of poetry, he wanted 
that caſineſs, that air of freedom and uncorftraint, 
which is more ſenſibly to be perceived than de- 
ſcribed. Felton on the Claſſicks, 
UNCONSU LTING, ün-kön-sült Ing. adj. [in- 
conjultus, Lat.] Heady; raſh ; improvident; 

imprudent. | | 
It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus's daughter, 
whom unconſulting affect ion, unfortunately born to 
mewards, had made borrow ſa much of her natu- 
ral modeſty, asto leave her more decent rayments. 
5 | Sidney. 


Uxconsv'ugp, ün-kön-sd'md. adj. 


UXCoNnSTRA'INT, un-kGn-stra'nt. 2. /. Free- 


| Not 


_ walted ; | 


creted by cold. 


By expoſing wine, aſter four months digeſtion 


. Brown's V wulgar Errours. 
Uxco'nJUGAL, ün-kön“-jü-gal. adj. Not con- 


ſiſtent with matrimonial faith; not befitting 1. Having no mental perception. 
| 2 wife or huſband. | 


My name 


With malediction mention'd, and the blot 
Of falſhood moſt unconjugal traduc'd. Milt. AgoniPes. 
Uxconns/cTED, ün-kön-nékt-Id. adj. Not 
coherent ; not joined by proper tranſitions | 
or dependence of parts; lax ; looſe ; vague. 
Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments 
broken off from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhort | 
uaconnefied diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire 
body of truth. | | I aits. | 
Uxconni'vixc, ün-kön-niv“- Ing. adj. 
forbearing penal notice, | 
To that hideous place not fo confin'd, | 
By rigour unconni wing; but that oft, 
Leaving my dolorous priſon, I enjoy 


Large liberty, to round this globe of earth. Milton. | 


NCO'NQUERABLE, tin-konk'-Er-abl. adj. 
Not to be ſubdued ; inſuperable ; not to 
overcome; invincible. 

Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and | 
cauſing his enemies to feel the force of his zacon- 
querable arms, bas WINTER Dryaen. ! 

Spadillio firſt, unconguerable lord! | 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. | 


; / Ys | 24 
NCO'NQUERABLY, ün-kôönk“-er-Ab-Iy. adv. 
lovineibly ; inſuperabl ,. 
| The herds of Iphyclus, detain'd in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, wnconguerably ſtrong. Pope. 
NCONQUERED, An-konk'-trd. adj. 


I, Not ſubdued > not overcome. 


Dercome by paſſion and misfortune, 


— 


To die ſo tamely, x pool: 


| 


| Unco'NSECRATED, un-kon'-s6-krat'-id. 44). 


Not UnconsE'xTED, an-kon-sEnt'-Id, adj. Not 


e 


lee ger hy wy foes, ound il. Pandas. 


Th' arrears of all your ſervices; 
And, for th' eternal obligation 


v' have laid upon th' ungrateſul nation, | 


Be uſed fo unconſcionably hard, 5 

As not to find a juſt reward. Hudibras. 

This is a common vice; though all things here 

Are ſold, and ſold anconſcionably dear, Dryd. Juvenal. 
Un co'Nscious, un-kon'-shus. adj, 


Unconſcious cauſes only ſtill impart 
Their utmoſt ſkill, their utmoſt power exert: 
Thoſe which can freely chuſe, diſcern, and know, 
Can more or leſs of art and care beitov. Blackmore. 
2. Unacquainted ; unknowing- = | 
A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the gailing yoke, Hope. 


Not ſacred; not dedicated; not devoted. 
The iin of Iſrael had even unconſecrated and pro- 

faned that ſacred edifice, and robbed it of its only 

defence. South. 


yielded. A | 1 
We ſhould extend it even to the weakneſſes of 
our natures, to our proneneſs to evil: for however 
theſe, unconſented to, will not be imputed to us, yet 
are they matter of ſorrow. Wale s Prep. for Death. 
Uxcons1'DERED, un-kon-s1d'-ard, 44/. Not | 
conſidered ; not attended to. | 
Love yourſelf; and in that love, 
Not unconſidered leave your honour. . Shakeſp. 
It will not be wnconjidered, that we find no open 
track in this labyrinth. Brozen's Vulgar Errours. 
Unco'NSONANT, an-kOn'-80-nant. adj, In- 
congruous; unfit ; inconſiſtent. | 
It ſeemeth a thing unconſonant, that the world 
ſhould honour any other as the Saviour, but him 
whom it honoureth as the Creator, of the world. 
| 5 |  #Fooker. 
Unco'NSTANT, Un-kôn“ stant. adj. inconſtant, 
Fr. inconſtans, Lat.] Fickle; not ſteady; 
changeable; mutable. | 
More unconflant than the wind; who woos 
Ev'n now the frozen boſom of the north; 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 


power. 5 ; 
Ws Hope never comes, : 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur uncorſum'd. 
FS Eg | Milton's Paradiſe Lofe. 
Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire n- 
#onſumed, is an idea that always accompanies our 
complex ideas, ſignified by the word gold. Locke, 


Not conſummated. 
e Acron came to the fight, | 
Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and wnconſummate 


= night. IE | Dryden, 
UxconTE'MNED, Un-kon:temd'. adj, Not 
deſpiſed, - ** 


Which of the peers 
Have »ncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaft 
Stood not neglected ?  Shakeſp.. Henry VIII. 
UNCONTE'NTED, tin-ko6n-tent'-1d,. adj, Not 
contented; iet. £55 
WS 0 Permit me, chief, 
To lead this uncontented gift away. | 
UNCONTE'NTINGNESS, reren 
n. ſ. Want of power to ſatisfy. | 
The decreed ancontentingneſi of all other goods, 
is richly repaired by its being but an aptneſs to 
prove a riſe to our love's ſettling in God. Boyle. 
UNCONTE'STABLE, Gn-k6n-test'-abl, adj, In- 
diſputable; not controvertible. * 15 
Where is the man that has uncenteſtibls evider ce 


* 4 
+ ap 


of all he condenans ? SR © Locke. 
UNCONTE'STED, Un-kon-tezt'-id. adj. Not 
diſputed ; evident. 3 4 
Lis by experience wncontefed found, 3 
Bodies orbicular, whea whirling round, h 
Still ſhake off all things on their ſurface plac d. 
| FED Blackmore. 
UnconTRr'Te, fin-k6n-tri't. adj. Not reli- 
giouſly penitent. N ; 
The prieſt, by abſolving an wcoxtrite ſinner, 
cannot make him contrite. Hammond Bractical Car 
UxconTrove'RTED, ün-Kön-trö“. wert- Ad. ad;. 


Turning his ſace to the dem- dropping ſouth. Sal. 


Not diſputed; not liable to debate 


. 


275 


Uxcoxsv'uuArE, Un-kon-sGm'-met. adi. 


Dryden. 


of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falſhood 
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UNC 
One reaſon of. the uncontrevertt certainty of | 
mathematical ſcience is, becauſe *tis built upon 
clear and ſettled ſignifications of names Glanville. 
"UnconTRO'ULABLE, ün-kön-tröl- Abl. ad. 
. Refiſtleſs; ; powerful beyond oppoſition. 
5 Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to reſiſt 
: His uncontroulable intent, 
2. Indiſputable ; irrefragable. 
The penſion was granted, by reaſon of the king 
of England's uncontroulable title to England. Hay. 
This makes appear the error of thoſe, who 
think it an uncontroulable maxim, that power is 
always ſafer lodged in many hands, than in one; 
thoſe many are as capable of enſlaving as a ſingle 
perſon. | ©, Swift, 


UNCcoNTRO'ULABLY, Gn-k@n-troV-2b-ly, adw. 
1, Without poſſibility of oppoſition, 
2. Without danger of refutation. 
Uncontroulably, and under general conſent, many 
opinions are paſſant, which, upon due examina- 
tion, admit of doubt. Brown" s Vulpar Errours. 
Since this light was to reſt within them, and 
the judgment of it wholly to remain in them- 
ſelves, they might ſafely and uncoatroulably pretend 
it greater or leſs, South, 
UNnConTRO' ULED,tin- kön- tröl d. adj. 
1. Unreſiſted; undppoſed; not to be over- 
ruled. | 
Should I try the uncontrouled worth | 
Of this pure cauſe, *twould kindle my rapt ſpirits 
To ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, 
That dumb things would be mov'd to ſympathize. 
Milton. 
O'er Rn mountains, o'er the flow” ry plain, 


* 


Milton. 


_ 


* J 


reign... 


Fi 


| wy Uxco'veR, un- kav' Ar. v. a. 


2. To deprive of clothes. 


UNC 


] have written this too haſtily and too looſely : 
it comes out from the firſt draught, and uncor- 
refed, Dryden. 


Uxcoxtrv'er, un-kdr-rupt”, adj. Honeſt ; up- 
right; not tainted with wickedneſs ; not 
influenced by iniquitous intereſt. 

The pleaſures of ſin, and this world's vanities, 


, 


are cenfured with uncorrupt judgment. Hooker, 
Men alledge they ne'er can find 
Thoſe beauties in a female mind; 
Which raiſe a flame that will zndure 
For ever uncorrupt and pure. _ Swift. 
UNCcoRRU'PTED, un-kor-rupt'-1d. adj. Not 


vitiated ; not depraved, 
Such a hero never ſprings, 


But ſrom the uncorrupted blood of kings. Roſcomm. 
Man, yet new, | 

No rule but zncorrepted reaſon knew, 4 
And with a native bent did good purſue. Dry. 

Nothing is more valuable than the records of 
antiquity : I wiſh we had more of them, and more 
uncorrupted. Locke, 
UncorRuU'PTNESS, lin-kdr-ript/-nls. 2. / In- 
tegrity ; uprightneſs. 


| 
In doctrine, ſhew nes ah gravity, ſince- 
rity. Titus, 1 li. 7. 


| 


. To diveſt of a covering. 

Aſter you are up, uncover your bed, and open 
the curtains to air it. arvey.. 
-. Secing an object ſeveral millions of leagues, the 
very inftant it is uncovered, may be ſhewn to he a 
miſtake in matter of fact. Locle. | 


Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, 


5 | | Dryden. 
The Britiſh navy, uncontroul d, - 
Shall wave her double croſs t' een clime 
Terrific, and return with odorous ſpoils. . Phillips. 
2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 


That Julius Cæſar was ſo born, is an uncontr ouled 


report. Hayward, | 
UN coNrRO unrl v, ün· kön- tri 184-18. adv. | 
Without controul ; without oppolition. - 


Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but | 
hed the phantaſm honour has once poſſeſſed the 


mind, no reluctance of humanity is able to make 5. To bare the head, as in the pre eſence of a 


head againſt i it; but it commands wncontrouled!y, 
Decay of Piety. 


_ UNCoNnvE'RSABLE, ün-kön-vërs Abl. adj. Not | 


ſuitable to converſation ; not ſocial. 
Faith:and devotion are wrabuced and ridiculed, 
as moroſe, unconverſeble qualities, 


UNCONVE'RTED, ün-kôn-vért'-Id. adi. 


1. Not perſuaded of the truth of Chriſtianity. | 


Salvation belongeth unto none, but ſuch. as call 
upon the name of our Lord Jefus Chrilt ; which | 


. ations as yet wnconverted neither do, nor 'poſlibly | 


can do, till they believe. HFooler. 


The unconverted heathens, who were preſſed by | 
| the many authorities that confirmed our Saviour's | 


Addi n on the Chriftian Religion, 


wer. 


; an from the common wealth of Iſrael. 
Rogers. 
2. Not religious; not yet induced to live a 
boly life. Thus Baxter wrote a Call to the 
Unconverted. 
UNCONVI'NCED, dnchla-vias & adj. Not 
convinced. 


A way not to be introduced into the ſeminaries | 
ol thoſe;whoare to propagate religion, or philoſo- | 


phy, amongſt the i ignorarit and unconuinced. Locke. 


bound with cords. | 
UNCcoRrRE'CTED, un-kor-rekt-1d. adj. Toac- | 
: 9 j Hot ROI © 10 8 


* 


3. To ſtrip off the roof. 


4. To ſhew openly; to ſtrip off a veil, or 


Rogers, N 


miracles, accounted for them after the fame man- 


„ Fhe apoſtle reminds the Epheſians of the guilt | 
and nfifery of their former wnconverted eltate, | 


To Unco' R&D, Un-kar'd: v. 4. Tolooſe a thing 15 


ſkies. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Porches and ſchools, 
8 , and with ſcaifolds cumber'd ſtood. Prior. 


concealment. 
He cover*d ; but his robe 
8 more: ſo roſe the Danite ſtrong, 
Shorn of his ſtrength. Milton's Paradiſe I. 
There will certainly come ſome day or other, to 
uncover Every foul of us. Pope's Letters. 


ſuperiour. 
Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 
Than ſtand wncover'd to the vulgar groom Shad. 


Unco' UNSELLABLE, ün-kou'n-sél-lebl. agj. 
Not to be advifed. 

It would have been uncounſellable to have march- | 
ed, and have left ſach an enemy at their backs. 
. Clarendon, 
Uxco'UunTABLE, ba-kow n- tèbl. adj. Innu- 

merable. 

Thoſe uncountable, glorious dodies were not ſet 
inthe firmament for no other end than to-adorn it. 

Raleigh, 
 Unco'UNTERFEIT, Gn-kou'n-tur-fit. ag}. Ge- 
. nuine; not ſpurious. 

Yrue zeal is not any one ſingle affection of the 
ſou], but a ſtrong mixture of many holy affections, 
bling the heart with all pious intentions; all, not 
only uncounter feit, but moſt fervent, Spratt's Serm. 


oe: b UPLE, ün-köp'l. v. a To looſe | 
| s from thetr couples. ; 
Gnecaphe 3 in the weſtern valley, go; 

Diſpatch, 1 ſay, and find the forefter. Shake ſp. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
Thee fields are fragrant, and the woods are green; 

Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Sap. 

The Toy on. which they fought, th appointed | 

place, 

In which the emcoupled hounds began the' chace. 

Dryden. 

v. gate. orion dura. adj. 1 


! 


| 


q 


dc Aw. D440 AC 2 


4 


3 


Unco'uRTEOUSLY, tin-kir' -tohbs.] 


UNnco'URTLINESS, Gn-k9/ 


Uxco'URTLY, tn-koTt-IF, 28. Inele 


Unco wr, un-k&th. 


with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the | For I that day was abſent, as befel, 


1 


| 


= 


& 
LIN. 


PT ap 5 


* 4 
TY 


without a tail, that the 1 very thought made hin 


Unco'uTHLY, un-kd9'th-1F. 


Uxco'UTHNESS, ain-kd'th-nis, . /. Oddnels 


To UNCREA'TE, an-kre-4t. 


UN C 


In behaviour ſome will ſa 
ber, and ſomewhat given 
uncourtegus.. 


Y, ever (ad \{y 


to muling, reh fo 


Sidney, 
If. ad 


yet UNCCUr fog 

7 Extreme 8 1 
E en s Stbraln 
r nis. u. 
ſwtableneſs of manners to a . Un 


elegance. 

The quakers preſented an addreſs, 
withitanding the uncourtline/; 
ſenfe was very honeſt. 


Uneivilly; unpolitely. 
Though ſomewhat merrily, 

railed upon England, objecting 

and mere barbarouſneſs unto i 


Which, no, 
of their phraſes the 


Alia 


manners; ancieil. I 

The lord treaſurer not entering into thoſe ts, 
finements of paying the publick money upor N. 
vate 8 hath been ſo uncourtly 25 f 


ſtap 


. Saif 


adj. [uncuy 
Odd; ſtrange; unuſual. 9 


A very wncouth ſight was to behold, 
How he did faſhion his untoward pace; 
For as he forward mov'd his tooting old, 
So backward ſtill was turn'd his wrinkled Lk H. 

The lovers ſtanding in this doleful wife, * 
A warrior bold unwares approached near, 

Urcuth in arms yclad, and ſtrange diſguiſe, Fa 

I am ſurprized with an uicouth Tear; 7 
A clulling ſweat o'crruns my trembling” g joints; 
My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſet Sa 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affects me equally; nor can b like _ 
Tais wncouth dream, of evil ſpruug, TIES Milin, 

Say on; 


Bound on a voyage uncouth, and obſcure, 
Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell. Man. 
It was fo unccutb a fight, for a fox to apyer 


weary of his life. 
Ihe ſecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden, 
| am more in danger to miſunderſtand his tri 
meaning, than if I. had come ts him with al 
unpoſſeffed by doctors of my ſet, whoſe reajure 
ings will of courſe make all Mie that way, ard 
make the genuine meaning of the author ſcen 
harſh, ſtrained, and «xcouth to me. Loc, 
He made that a. pleaſant ſtudy, which, in ti 
hands of Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouth au 
rugged. Bain, 


Odd; 


L Eftrarg, 


( 


adu. 
ſtrangely. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. Di 


ſtrangeneſs. 
To deny himſelf in the laſſer inſtances, thathh 
when the greater come, they may not have tit 
diſadvantage of uncut ſi, and perfect itrangs 
neſs, to enhance their difficulty, muſt be acknol- 
ledged reaſonable Decay of Pity 
v. a. To am 
hilate ; to reduce to nothing; to deprit 
of exiſtence. . 
Tempt me with fach affrights no more, 
- Leſt what I made I wrreate. Carts 
Who created thee, lamenting learn; 
Who can uncreate thee thou ſhalt know. 
F Light dies before her uncreating word. Fs 
UNnCREA'TED, Uun-kre-a id. adj. 
1. Not yet created. 
He haſt thou diſturb'd 
eat“ n's bleſſed peace, and into nature brought 
Miſery, wncreated till the crime a 
Of thy rebellion ? Mia 
2. [ Incres, Fr.] Not produced by creation 
What cauſe within, or what without 1s * 
That can a 4 en bound? Bla Th 


1 _ Ki 4 
vn 
e 


_ have of God is God himſelf; it being ſomething, 
* as he ſays, gacrented) 5 Lace. 
TiuckE DITABLENE $8,an-kred'-y-tebl-nls. u. ſ. 
ant of reputation. p £7 | 
| 21 all LEO diſſuaſives, we may add this of the 
| anceeditableneſe 7 the beſt that can be {aid is, that 


they uſe wit fooliſhly, whereofthe one part devours | 


Decay of Piety. 


her. 
_— Not cropped ; 


Uncro' PPED,- 6n-kropt”. adj. 


a athered. 8 . 
me Thy abundance wants 


-ae0'<SED, An-krost'. adj. Uncancelled. 
e gain the cap of him, chat makes them fine, 
yet keeps his book uncr , d. Shatkeſp. Cymbeline. 
gecco ub RD, in-krou'-did. adj. Not ſtrait- 

ened by want of room. | 
„ An amphitheatre, 
on its publick ſhows, unpeopled Rome, 

- And held uncrouded nations in its womb. Adiiſon. 
| fy Uncro'WN, un-krow'n. v. a. To deprive 
bob a crown; to deprive of ſovereignty. 

He hath done me wrong ; 


And therefore I'll ncrown him ere t be long. Shat. | 


41; Te powers! 
gee a ſacred king uncrown'd ; | 
gee your offspring, Albion, bound. Dryd. Alb. 
UscTION, ünk-shün. u. /. Lonction, Fr.] 
1. The act of anointing. | 
The unction of the tabernacle, the table, the 
_ aver, the altar of God, with all the inſtruments 
appertaining thereunto, made them for ever holy. 
| | Hooker. 


2. Unguent; ointment., 
pe ki 
As king by office, and as prieſt by trade, Dryden. 
z; The a& of anointing medically, 

guch as are of hot conſtitutions, ſrould uſe 
bathing in hot water, rather than un&jons. 
Wo os = Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4 Any thing foftening, or lenitive. 

| Mother, 9 2 

Lay not that flattering union to your ſoul, - 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs ſpeaks. Sha. 
F. The rite of anointing in the laſt hours. 
Their extreme unction, adminiſtered as the dy- 
irg man's viaticum, which St. James mentioned 

as the ceremony of his recovery, may be added. 


that which melts to devotion. 


unc uouc.] Fatneſs; oilinefs. 


them, and ariſe from the matter of fuel. 


Unctuvovus, ünk“-tshü- üs. adj, Fat; elam- 
my; oily... | 7 | 


. Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu'riſn draughts, 
And morſels undtucur, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration flips. Shaleſp. 
a A wand' ring fire, N 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
| Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 
| Kindled through agitation to a flame. | 
1 | ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
30 fat and undtuous, that with the bellies of five 
el them there is made uſually a hogſhcad of train 
| dil. 5 | Hy. 
| - The trees were unduous fir, and mountain aſh. 
. 5 Dryden. 
Whether they un&uovs- exhalarions are, 
i d by the ſun, or ſeeming fo alone. 
Sa >= TH" infernal winds, 
Dilating, and with unuous vapour fed, 0 
0n'd their narrow cells. Phillips. 
1 and amber, are fat, ſulphureous, urdiuout 
"Ns ke 2 def * | 
Vor. H. N* XXIV. 


> 


4 4 The next paragraph proves, that the idea we 


© Partakers, and wncropp'd falls to the ground. Milt. 


himſelf the ſacred undo made; 


Hammond, Fundamentals. 


6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion ; 
Uxervo'sity, ünk-tshü-ôs“It-F. n. [from 
Fuliginous exha lat ious contain an unctugſiy in 


Brown's 5. ulgar Errours 


Dry up thy harrõw d veins, and plough-torn leas, 


Dryden. 


Camphire, oil-olive, linſee d-oil, ſpirit of tur- 


Nee ton. 


i 
| 


? 


| 


= 
. 


1 


ſince he gave it for their benefit, it cannot be ſup- 


— — = 


UNC 


U/nervovasnRss, unk -tshd- üs nls. n. f. Fat- 


neſs; oilineſs; clammineſs ; greaſineſs. 
A great degree of un&uouſneſs is not neceſſary to 
the production of the like effeas, Boyle. 


UNcvu'CKoLDED, un-kak'-kuld-Id, adj. Not 
made a cuckold. | 
As it is a heart-breaking to ſee a handſome man 
- Jooſe-wiv'd, ſo it is a deadly ſorrow to behold a foul 
knave uncucholded. 


A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
Urcull'd, as came to hand. Miſton': Paradiſe Loft.” | 

UNCU'LPABLE, Un-kul'-pebl. adj. Not blame- 

Thoſe canons do bind, as they are edicts of na- 
ture; which the Jews obſerving as yet unwritten, 
and thereby framing ſuch church orders, as in 


their law were not preſcribed, are notwithſtanding | 


in that reſpect unculpable, Hyoker. 
UNCU'LTIVATED, un-kul-ty-vi-tid. adj. in- 
cultus, Lat] | 

1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage, 
Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

But all wncultivated lay, 

Out of the ſolar walk. 

God gave the world to men in common; but | 


poſed he meant it ſhould always remain common 
and unqulti vated. 
2. Not inſtructed; not civilized. 
l be firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 
Too grave for their uncultivated age. Reſcommon. 
Theſe are inſtances of nations, where unculti- 
vated nature has been left to itſelf, without the 
: Locke. 
| adj. 
burthened ; not embarraſſed.  _ 
Lord of yourſelf, uncumber'd with a wife. Dryd. 


Uncu'/sBABLE, En-kar-b&bl. adj. That can- | 


not be curbed or checked. Not uſed. 
So much vncurbable her garboiles, Cæſar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 


Shrewdneſs of policy. Shak:ſp. Antony and Cleopatra. | 


UNCURBED, un- kürbd'. adj. Licentious; 
not reſtrained. 5 | 
With frank, and with e1urbed plainneſs, 

Tell us the Dauphin's mind. Shateſp. Henry V. 
To UNCU'RL, Un-karl. v. a. To looſe from 
ringlets, or convolutions. - _ 5 

There ſtands a rock; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms 3 but, when *tis clear, 


Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. 


| | ; Dryden. 
The lion's foe es proſtrate on the plain, 

He ſheaths his paws, ancurls his angry mane; - 

And, pleas'd with bloodleſs honours of the day, 

Walks over, and diſdains th inglorious prey. Dryd 
The ſur ies ſink upon their iron beds, | 


And ſnakes uncurdhang liffnin ground their heads. | 


| ; ü | „ 
To Uxcu'Rr, ün-kürl'. v. 2. To fall from the 
ringlets. - | WE ra 
| My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls, 
Ev'n as an-adder, when ſhe doth unroll OE 
To do ſome fatal execution. Sa,. Titus Andronicus. 


Uncv'sLED, ün-kürld'. adj. Not collected 


into ringlets. 5 
Alike in ſeature both, and garb appear; 


With honeſt faces, though uncurled hair. Dryden, | 


But ſince, alas, frail beauty muſt decay; 
Curl'd or uncur i'd, ſince Jocks will turn to grey; 
What then remains, but well our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good-humour ſtill, whate'er we loſe ? 
Uncv'RRENT, tin-kar'-rent. adj. Not cur- 

rent; not paſhng in common: payment. 

Your voice, like a piece of yncurrert gold, is not 


: 


a. MT. 


— 


Shateſp. Antony and Cleopatra, x ek 
UNCU LLED, ün-küld'. adj. Not gathered. | 


To UN DA“ M, un-dam', v. a. 


Dryden. 


Locke. | 


Not |} 


| UNDEBA'UCHED, ün-dè-ba'tsht. adj.. 


| UnDE'CaGoN, ün-dek-A-gen. n. /. 
undecim, Lat. and yovie.} A figure of eleven 


UND 
can no other anſwer make but thanks; 
And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch urcurrent pay, Sha/gh, 
To Uncu'sss, ün-kürs. v. a, To free from 
any execration. . 
Vncurſe their ſouls; their peace is made . 
With head, and not with hands. $444. Richard Il. 
Uncu'ssT, un-kurst'. adj. Not execrated, 
Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, 
uncurſed by any language or ſecret imprecation of 
mine, not long after pays his own and his eldeſt 
ſon's heads, | King Charles, 
Heaven ſure has kept this ſpot of earth uncurf, 
To ſhew how all things were created firſt. Waller, 
Uxcvu'T, un-kut'. adj. Not cut. 
We muſt reſign! heav'n his great foul doth: 
claim, 8 . 
In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame; 
_ His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhake our ifle, 
And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile. Waller. 
A nail uncut, and head uncomb'd ſhe loves; 
And would draw on jack-boots as ſoon as gloves. 
35 Loans, 
| To open; to- 
free from the reſtraint of mounds. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 
And ſhrivell'd herbs on wich'ring ſtems decay; 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
adams his wat' ry ſtores, Dryden's Geargicks, 
UNnDA'MAGED, un-dam'-Idzhd, adj. Not 
made worſe ; not impaired. 
Plants will frequent changes try, 
Undamag'd, and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with others. 5 Phillips, 
UnDa'/UNTED, ün-dä'n-tid. adj.. Unſubdued' 


by fear; not depreſſed. 
| Bring forth men children. only; 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Shateſp. Mucbeth. 
| With him went 
Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry ſave, 
And in his burning ſhip undaunted fought. Dryden, 
Mirror of antient-faith. in early youth ! 
Undau ted worth, inviolable truth! 
No foe unpuniſh'd, in the fighting field, 
Shall dare hee. Dryden. 
UNDA'UNTEDLY, un-da'n-tid-ly. adv. Boldly; 
intrepidly; without fear. . 
It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of his body undaunt- 
edly, and lift up its head with confidence before 
ſaints and angels. e South; 


| UnDa/unTEDNESS, fin-d4'n-tid-nls. »./. Bold- 


neſs ; bravery ; intrepidity. | 
Luther took up a briſker air of aſſurance; and 
ſhewed a particular undauitedneſs in the cauſe of 


and his undauntednc/; under dangers, . were ſuch 
_ virtues as theſe iſlanders were not uſed to. Pope, 
UNnDA'ZZLED, un-dazld. adj, Not dimmed, 
or confuſed by ſplendour. . s 8 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Lada led. Milton's Paradiſe, Loh 


be ſuppoſed to caſt on glow-worms, when they have 

been newly gazing on the dun; Boyle. 

To UN DELAr, un-deff., v. a. To free from 
deafneſs. | . | 


My: death's ſad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shak, 
| | | Not 
- - corrupted by debauchery. 1 


. * 


Her ſons were undebauch'd, and therefore ſtrong. 


Dryden. 
(from 


angles or ſides. 5 
UNDECA'YED, ün-dè-kA d. adj, Not dimi- 
niſhed, or impa ire. 


* 


_. - How herce in fight, with courage undecay'd 1 


_ erack'd within the ring. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
| | 5 1 


- 


Judge it ſuch warriours want immortal aid; Pa 
R VV. 


LF 


truth, when it had ſo mighty an oppaſer. Azterb.. 
The art of war, which they admired in him, 


As unddzaled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can 


Thongh Richard my life*scounſelwouldnot hear, 


Whenthe world was buxom; freſh aud young, | 


! Fa. 
fe K-16 
or #4 3. 


o 


— —— ů ͤ —— 


ceiving it. | dan. 13 : Dryden. 

' Pnvecr/iveD,fin-d&-8&'vd. adj. Not cheated; UxDEP/NARLE, fin-d&-fi/n-tbl. adj. Not to be 

not impoſed on. I ͤ marked out, or circumſcribed by a definition. 

All of a tenour was their after life; N That which is indefinite, though it hath boünds, 

No day diſcolour d with domeſtick ſtrife: as not being infinite, yet thoſe bounds to us are 

No jealouſy, but mutual truth believ'd; undefinable.” | Grew. 
Secure repoſe, and kindneſs andeceiv'd, Dryden. Why ſi 24-06 ne je, that ther 


* 


” 
— 


| Unpz'cxeD, dn-dikt', adj, Not adorned ; | 


k. Not grammatically varied by termination. 


— 


_— 


es its form; not disfigured.” 


Vet mine ſhall ſacred laſt ; mine undecay d | 


To UnDEce'ive, ün-dęe-se v. 2 


Jinpeci'sivE, 


I ſheath again underded, 


bn 


If, in the melancholy Wader below, —@ | 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow ; 


| 


Burn on through life, and animate my ſhade. Pope. 
UnDEca'yinc, fin-d&ki-Ing. adj. Not ſuf- 
fering diminution or deelenfion. + | 
The fragrant myrtle, and the quicy vine, 
Their parents' undecaying ſtrength declare, 4 
Which with freſh labour, and unweary'd care, 
Supplies new plants. Blackmore an the Creation. | 


UNDECE'IVABLE, ün-dè-se'v-Ebl. adj. Not 


liable to deceive, or be deccived. 
It ſerves for more certain computation, by how | 
much it is a larger and more comprehenſive period, 
and under a more «nd:ceivable calculation. | 

: Helder on Time. 
To ſet ] 


| 
. ö 
free from the influence of a fallacy. 4 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And not without much pains be undeceiv'd. Roſcom. 
My muſe enraged, from her urn, Zo 
Like ghoſts of murder'd bodies does return _ \ 
T* accuſe the murderers, to right the ſtage, 
And »ndeceive the Jong-abuſed age. Denham. | 
Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, 
and rectiſy the groſſer errors. Glanville. 
3o far as truth gets ground in the world, ſo | 
far fin loſes it. Chriſt ſaves the world by ande- 


Pe 
Inpeci'DeD,' in-d&-s8F-did, adj Not deter- 
- mined ; not ſettled. 4 
For one thing, which we have left to the order 
of the church, they had twenty which were un- 
decided by the expreſs word of God. Hooker. 
To whoſe muſe we owe that ſort of verſe, 
Is und:cided by tha men of ſkill. © Roſcommon. 
; Ariſtotle has left undecided the duration of the 
action. | 8 F Dryden. ; 
When two adverſe winds engage with horrid 
r | | 
- Levying their equal force with utmoſt rage, 
Long ald laſts the airy ſtrife. Pblilip.. 
-de-s''-glv. adj, Not deeci- 


* — — Py 


r 


five ; not concluſive. : . 
Two nations differing about the antiquity of 
their language, made appeal to an undeciſeve expe- 
riment, when they agreed upon the trial of a child 
brought up among the wild inhabitants of the de- R 
ſert. a 3 __ Glannille. 
To UnDe'cs, fin-dek'. v. a. To deprive of 
. ornaments, ; | 3 
I 1 find myſelf a traitor; 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſetit, | | 
1 undeck the pompous body of a king. Su. 


not embelliſhed. 
Eve has undeck'd, ſaye with herſelf. | 
5 Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
UNDECL1NED, tin-de&-kli/nd. ad. | 


a. Notdeviating; not turned from theright way. 
In his track my wary feet have ſtept; 
Sandys*s Par. 


lis undhellned ways preciſely kept. 


UnDs'DiCAaTED, ün-déd-V-kA-tid. adj, 


1. Not = rae ; not devoted. 

. Not infcribed to à patron. 

0 1 ſhould let this book tome forth undedicated, 

were it not that I look upon this ge 4 
. : ; WED - + oy be 


| 
wonder 
ö 


% 


Uxpgroausp, in-d&-firmd. ad/, Not de- 
formed; not disfigured. | 


% 
| 
© 7 


4 UxDELYGHTFUL, in-d&-If't-fal. ad/. Not 


" 


Pur pp, un- de dd. ah. Not fignalized | 
by action. ; n 

| My ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, | 
„ Shakeſps . 
deprived 


— 


UNDEFa'ceD, fin-d&-fF'st. ad}, Not 


= 8 * 


Madheth. | 
| to protect an aundenjable verity. _ 


UNDEFE/ASIBLE, in-de-f&z-{bl. adj, Not de- 


* 


UND 


| Thoſe arms, which for nine centuries had brav'd | 


The wrath of time, on antick ſtone engrav'd; | 
Now torn by mortars, ſtand. yet »n/e/ac'd, | 
On nobler trophies by thy valour rais'd. Granv 


feaſible ; not to be vacated or annulled. 

NDEFYED, un-de-fi/d, adj. Not ſet at de- 

fiance ; not challenged. We 

Falſe traitor, thou broken haſt | 

The law of arms, to ſtrike foe undefied; J 
But thou thy treaſon's fruit, I hope, ſhalt taſte 

Right ſour, and feel the law, the which thou haſt / 

defac'd. 1 Spenſer. 

| Tarifa 1 


Chang'd a blunt cane for a ſteel-· pointed dart, 
And meeting Ozmyn next, 3 

Who wanting time for treaſon to provide, 

He baſely threw it at him, anvefy'd. Dryden. 


UNDEF!'LED, ün-dé-ffld. adj. Not polluted ; 
not vitiated ; not corrupted. 
_ Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten 
the victory, ſtriving for undeftted rewards. 
_- Wiſdom, iv. 3 
Whoſe bed is undi d, and chaſte, pronounc'd. 
| | Million. 


a child. 1 


* 


f 
' 
1 
| 
J 


1 


Her Arethuſian Nream remains unſoil'd 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and »zd:f'd; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence 


ſeveral terms of a definition, ſignifying ſevera]* 


ideas, they can all, by no means, repreſent an idea, | 


which has no.compoſition at all. Locke. 


UNDEF1'NED, fin-de&-fi/'nd.” adj. Not circum: } 


| ſcribed, or explained by a definition. - 
There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round with legions of 
obſcure, doubtful, zndefined words. Locle. 


1 
4 
L 
4 
1 


The ſight of fo many gallant feHows, with all 
the pomp and glare of war, yet un leformed by bat- 
tles, may poſſibly invite your curioſity. Pope. 

UNDELIBERATED, ün-dè-IIb“-Er-A-tid. adj. 
Not carefully conſidered. CLIP 


The prince's undeliberated throwing himſelf into | 


that engagement, tranſported him with paſſion. 

| EE. | . Clarendon. 

UNDELI'GHTED, -tn«dE-If't-id. adj. Not 

pleaſed ; not touched with pleaſure. | 
WIR 5 o 
Saw undelighted all delight; all kind 

Of living creatures, new to ſight. Milt. Par. Loft. 


r 


giving pleaſure. 15 e 
| He could not think of involving himſelf in the 
Fo ſame wndelightful condition of life. Clarendon. | 
UNnDEMO'LISHED, ün-dè-môl-Isht. adj, Not 
, razed ; not thrown down. © + 
She undemoliſb d ſtood, and ev'n till now _ 


Not capable of fuller evidence. | 


y 


Out of. the 


man's reaſon doth neceſſarily proceed unto<certain | 

more particular determinations; which particular 

determinations being found out according unto 

the reaſon of man, they have the names of human 

laws, 
U 


NDENVABLE 


1 That age which my grey hairs make ſeem more | 


12 


chan it is, hath not diminiſhed in me che power 


é prerepts of the law of nature, as 
of certain common and uademoufirable principles, 


= ; 
— 


1 


Perhaps had ſtood. = „ 
They ſtood by, and Tuffered Dunkirk to lie an- 
Anett. eee. 
| UnDEMONSTRABLE, an-d&-mdn'-stt6þ1. 4d. 


Ms | | Hooker. 
+ dn-d#-nt-Ebl. adj. Such as | 
3 C aid, ; \ 


Au. 
FM e 


UND 


He ſuppdled the principles, 


grounded his arguments, to upon which be 


have been unden abl, 


Of thoſe of the fecond Claſs, we have = | 


and undenia:le certainty. . o:dward', 
UnDZ2x1 ABLY, un-dE-ni-th.1y. Wi T7 
plainly, as to admit no contradiction. : 
It is wadentably founded in the expreſs affirm 
tions of holy writ, Hae 
a This account was differently related by the 1 
cients; that is undeniably rejected by the moderng, 
Bron 
1 grant that nature all poets ought to ſtudy: 
but then this alſo undeniably follows, that dag 
things which delight all ages, muſt have been 5 
imitation of nature. | Dryden 
UNSDEPLORED, ün-dè-plé'rd. adj. Not h. 
mented. ö | 
Riſe, wretched widow! riſe; nor undeplor d 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford; 
But riſe prepar'd to mourn thy periſh'd lord, 
| Drytn, 
UNDEPRA'VED, Gin-dE-pra'vd. adj. Not oy 
rupted. 2 
Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, 2; 
light in the ſun; it is now hidden in us like ſpark; 
in a flint. 26 ug Glanville, 
UNnDBer1'veD, fin-dE-pri'vd. adj. Not di- 
veſted by authority; not ſtripped of any 
poſſeſſion. | 
_ He, wxdepriv'd, his benefice forſook, Dryden, 
U'NDER, ün'-dür, prepoſition. [undgr, Goth, 
unden, Sax. onder, Dut.] 
t. In a ſtate of ſubjection to. 
When good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was ander Jove,Dryd, 
Every man is put under a neceſſity, by his con- 
ſtitution, as an intelligent being, to be determined 
by his own judgment, what is beſt for him to do; 
elſe he would be under the determination of ſome 
other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. Luk, 
2. In the ſtate of pupillage to. 
| : To thoſe that live 
| Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Deb; 
The princes reſpeAed Helim, and made ſuch 
improvements under him, that they were inſtrud- 
ed in learning. Hh Guardian, 


3. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hidden; 


not over; not above. | 
Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down 
into wells ander water, will keep long. 
| Bacon Natural Hifry, 
The doctor had before him the barbarous uſage 
of his brethren, clapped on ſhipboard under "oy 
| 3 Fel. 
If it ſtood always under this form, it would have 
been under fire, if it had not been under * 
| urn, 
Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dry 
Mlany a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, 
and never produces any thing for want of im. 
pProvement. 5 Lol. 
4. Below in place; not above. This is the 
ſenſe of under /ail ; that is, hawing the fail 
ſpread aloſt. 
As they went ander ſail by him, they held up | 
their hands and made their prayers. Stoney, 
; By that fire that burn'd the Carthage que, 
When the falſe Trojan ander ſail was ſcen. Sbalgf. 
Miſſeltoe hath been found to put forth under the 
boughs, and not only above the boughs; ſo it car 
not be any thing that falleth upon the bougb. 
n Bacon : Natural H ifary. 
Be gather d how, ye waters, under heav'n. Mil. 
5, In a lefs degree than. 
Mledicines take effect ſometimes under, and Tone 
times above, the natural proportion of their _ 


4x you write in your ſtrength, you ſtand a” 

ed at firſt nd ſhould you write under it, Jou, 
not avoid ſome peculiar graces. * 
Nh | Dad, Dedication ,, 2 


— 


fn 
5 % 5 h : 
, ] 4 ( 
b For leſs han. 
We 


Sre thrifty enough not to part with any 
thing ſerviceable to our bodies, under à good con- 


*$deration ; but make little account of what is moſt | 
Feneficial to our ſouls. Kay. 
Leſs than; below. | IP c 
' "Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pol- 


ſation,” and not to be reformed by any thing under 


Theſe men of forehead love to inſure a cauſe, 
-adfeldom tafk u nder certainty and demonſtration, 
* * ö Collier on Confidence. 
pariſhes in England 


There es ſeveral hundred 


4 By the ſhow of. EC E 15 
That which ſpites me more than all the wants, 


He does it under name of perfect love. Shateſp. | 


"Tis hard to bind any ſyllogiſm ſo cloſe upon 


the mind, as not to be evaded under ſome plau- | 
fble diſtinction. > Dar. 
9. With leſs than. | 1 
Several ybung men could never leave the pulpit | 
duk half a dozen conceits. Swift. | 
10. In the ſtate of inferiority to; noting rank | 
or order of preceden ee. T7 
It was too great an honour for any man under a 
:: Addiſon. 
11, Ina ftate of being loaded with. 
He ſhall but bear chem as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs. Sbaleſp. 
8 - He holds the people ; 
Of no more ſoul, nor fitneſs for the world, 
Than camels in their war; who have their pro- 


| 


4 new creation. South, 4 


ul twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. | 


+ 


much he was verſed in country affairs. 


UND 


16. In the ſtate of bearing, or being known by. 


This faction, under the name of Paritan, became 
yery turbulent during the reign of Elizabeth. 


Swwaft. | | 


| 981 
The raiſing of ſilver coin has been only by 


coining it with leſs ſilver in it, under the ſame de- 


nomination. Locke. 
17. In the ſtate of. > 453 7Þ 
lf they can ſucceed without blood, as under the 


preſent diſpoſition of things it is very poſſibly they 


may, it is to be hoped they will be ſatisfied. Sift. | 
18, Not having reached or arrived to; noting |} 


time. | 
Three ſons he dying left under age; 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern 


19. Repreſented by. TH | 
Morpheus is repreſented by the ancient ſtatu- 
aries under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a bun- 
dle of poppy in his hand. 
20. In a ſtate of protection. 
Under favour, there are other materials for a 
commonwealth, beſides ſtark love and kindneſs, 
x | Collier. 
21. With reſpect to; referred to. 


Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double 


capacity of a poet and a divine. Felton on the Claſ. 
Under this head may come in the ſeveral con- 


teſts and wars betwixt popes and the ſecular | 


princes. . Leſley. 
22, Atteſted by. | 

Cato Major, who had with great reputation 
borne all the great offices of the commonwealth, 

has left us an evidence, ander his own hand, how 


anon. 


vender . 
Only for bearing burthens, and ſore blows 
For ſinking under them. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


u ld a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjection to. 
After all, they have not been able to give any 
conſiderable comfort to the mind, under any of the 
great preſſures of this life. Tillotſon. 
At any rate, we deſire to be rid of the preſent 
eil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can 
| equal;-becauſe, under the preſent pain, we find 
| got ourſelves capable of any the leaſt degree of 
happinels, | Locke, 
Women and children did not ſhew the leaft 
bens of complaint, ander the extremity of torture. 
CH, ME we Collier. 

Huſtrious parent! now ſome token give, 

| That I may Clymene's proud boaſt believe, 
Nor longer untler falſe reproaches grieve. Addiſon. 
13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or over- | 


—— 


„ 


| s borne. 2 Ker 
| The prince and princeſs muſt be under no leſs | 
| amazement, | Dope. 


fate of being liable to, or limited by. 
| That which we move for our better inſtruc- 
g tion's fake, turneth unto choler in them; they | 
er fumingly. Vet in this their mood they | 
„ben ſomewhat wherewith, under pain of | 
. geaterdiſpleaſure, we muſt reſt contented. Hooker” | 
? The greateſt part of mankind is flow of appre- 
2 benen; and therefore, in many Caſes, under a 
l necelity-of ſee ing with other men's cyes. South. | 
* ſprung up amongſt us, that flat- } 
p | princes that they have a divine right to ab- 
„beser, let che laws and conditions ad, 
| which they enter upon their authority be what 
7 | they will. = << GR Bocle. 


| 
| 


ne ; is not ſtrange to find a country half unpeopled, | 
"5 whereſo-great a proportion of both ſexes is tied 
| | der ſuch yows of chaſtity. © - Addiſon on Italy. 
J Things of another world are under the diſad- | 
it tage of being diſtant, and therefore operate | 

ate of depreth , 
. „ s fate of depreſſion, or dejection by ; | 
e. ua ſtate of os ; | on 4 4 | 
os nere is none but he, 
Ji Whoſe being I do fear, and under him 
„anche d, as Antony's was by Czefor. | 
d, „„ * . ö | 
l | | —Y 


23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of. 
To deſeribe the revolutions of nature, will re- 
quire a ſteady eye; eſpecially ſo to connect -the 

parts, and preſent them all ander one view. 

35 Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Memory is the ſtorehouſe of our 14a For the 
narrow mind of man, not being capable of having 
many ideas ander view at once, it was neceſſary 
to have a repoſitory to lay them ußp. Locle. 
The thing under proof is not capable of demon- 
ſtration, and muſt be ſubmitted to the trial of 
probabilities. e Locke. 
Diſtinct conceptions, that anſwer their verbal 


diſtinctions, ſerve to clear any thing in the ſubject 
rather ſuſpe& my own judgment, than believe | 


under conſideration. 2 
a fault to be in that poem, which lay fo long under 
Virgil's correction, and had his laſt hand put to it. 
1 5 | Aadiſon. 

24. In the next ſtage of fubordination. 


This is the only ſafe-guard, under the ſpirit of ö | 
- God, thar dictated theſe ſacred writings, that can 
' i Locke, N 


be relied on. | " 

254 In a ſtate of relation that claims protec- 
tion. | | 

26. It is generally 

U'xntr, ün-dür. adv. 


y oppoſed to above or 


4 


1. In a ſtate of ſubjection, or inferiority. BP 
7 To UNDERFU'RNISH, ün-dür-für“-nish. v. a. 


Ye purpoſe to keep under the children of Judah 

for bond-men and bond-weme2. 2 Chron.xxvin. 10. | 

2. Below ; not above. tr N 
3. Leſs; oppoſed to over or more. 


He kept the main ſtock without alteration, ander 


or over. | © Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. It has a fignification reſembling that of an 
adjective; lower in place; inferiour ; ſub- | 
je@ ; ſubordinate. Bat, perbaps, in this | 
ſenſe it ſhould be conſidered as united to 


the following word. | t 


. | Iwill fight” 1 
Againſt my canker'd country with the fpleen } 
of all the ander fiends. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 


5. It is much uſed in compoſition, in ſeveral 
ſenſes, which the following examples will 


4 
7 * 


7% UNDERBEA'R, üùn-dür-bè'r. v. a. 


2. To line; to guard, Out of uſe. 


Ulurp'd the throne during their pupillage. Spenſer. 


Adiiſen. | 


| 
OVEer. : 
| 


UNDERA'CTION, ün-dür-Ak“-zhün, #. / Sub- 
arqdinate action; action not eſſential to the 
main ſtory. ak 
. The leaſt 2 Or underactions, interwoven 
in it, are parts neceffary, or convenient to carry 
on the main deſign. ; Dryden. 


and bear. ] wn ae 


1. To ſupport ; to endure. 


What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves! 
Wooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles, 
And patient anderbenring of his fortune. Sbalgſp. 


The dutcheſs of Milan's gown ; not like your 
cloth of gold, fet with pearls, down-fleeves, ſide- 
lee ves, and ſkirts round, #nderborne with a bluiſh 
tin ſel, Shatkeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 


and (earer.] In funerals, thoſe that ſuſtain 
| the weight of the body, diſtin& from thoſe 
Who are bearers of ceremony, and only 
hold up the pall. | 
o UNDERBI'D, ün- dür- bid“. v. a. (under and 
bid.] To offer for any thing leſs than it is 

| worth. my | VS 
UNDERCLE'RK, ün-dür-klä'rk. 2. / [under and 
cory A clerk ſubordinate to the principal 
Clerk, „ | 


for robbing the treaſury, where he was an under- 
| clerk. | Swift. 
To UNDERDO', Un-dar-d&', v. n-[under and do.] 
1. To act helow one's abilities. = 
. You overact, when you ſhould underdo; 


UNDERBEA'RER, Un-dur-b&r-tr. 1. under 


Coleby, one of his under-ſwearers, was tried 


A little call yourſelf again, and think. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To do Teſs than is requiſite. 2 


you ſhall find twenty eggs with two yolks, for 

one that hath none. Ep Grew, 

UNDERFA' CTION, . ün-dür-fäk“-shün. u. / 
[under and fa#ion.) Subordinate faction; 
ſubdiviſion of a faction. 0 
_ Chriſtianity loſes by conteſts of underfacbiont. 

| 3 . Decay of Piety. 

 UNDERFE LLOW, tn-dur-feV-16. 1. /. [under 

| and fe/low,] A mean man; a ſorry wretch, 


ficer, who with no more-civility, though with 
much more buſineſs than thoſe under felloꝛos had 
ſhewed, in captious manner put interrogatories 
| unto him. | 


* 


and i.] Lower part of an edifice. 
Io found our habitation firmly, firit examine 


then the underſillings, or ſubſtructions, as the an- 

| cients called it. 

7 UN DERTO“NG, un-dur-fong'. v. a. [under 

and $anzan, Sax.] To take in hand. Obfolete, 
Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 

Didſt under fung my lady to wexe ſo light, 

Shouldſt well be known for ſuch thy villainy. Spenſ. 


than enough. 
Can we ſuppoſe God would under forni/s mam 


2 ſoul large enough to purſue his happineſs ? 


and gird.] 
dottom. 


undergirding the ſhip. | Ach, xxvii. 17. 
To UNDERGO', un- dür- gõ. v. a. [under 2455.1 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain; to endure evit. © © 

With mind averſe, he rather underwent 1 
His people | 


explain. 


5 
to FE — N 
N =— - 
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_ 
* 


Nature much oftener overdoes than undlerdoet - 


They carried him to a houſe of a principal of- 


Sidney. 
UNDERFYLLING, un-dur-fll'-lng. x. /. [under 


the bed of earth upon which we will build, and 


Motton t Architefure, 


[under and fur niſu.! To fupply with les 


for the ſtate he deſigned him, and not afford him 


be : | Collier on Kindneſs, | x 
79 UNDERGTRD, tin-dir-gird'. v. 4 [under © 
To bind below; to round the 


When they bad taken ir up, they vſed helps, 


's Will, than gave his own confent, Dryg. 25 
2 4 ſupport; to hazard, Not in ufe. 


1 9 


* 
8 
* 
% gt 
4 


hare, 


* ; 


_ 


1 have moy'd eds Romans _ 
Io undergo with me an enterprize 
Of honourable, dang'rous. conſequence. . ITY 
© _ Suchthey were, who might preſume t' have done 
Much for the king and honour. of the Nate, 
Having the chiefeſt actions undergone. 


Daniels Civil War. 1 
8. To ſuſtain te N the bearer of; to poſ- 
| 


ſeſs. Not in uſe. .; - 
Their virtues elſe, be · they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may wndergo, be 
. Shall, in the general cenſure, take corruption 
From that particular fault, Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
4. To ſuſtain; to endure without we: 85 
| It rais d in me | 
An undergoing ſtomach, to bear up - 
_ "Againſt what ſhould enſue. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
5. To paſs through. 

1 carried on my enquiries to try whether this 
riſing world, when finiſhed, would continue alwa 
the fame; or what changes i it would faccelſively 
3 by the continued action of the ſame es | 

| . Burnet"s" Theory of the Earth. 


Bread put into the” ſtomach of a dying mau, | 


Will undergo the alteration We is merely the effeci 
of heat. Arbutbnor. 


6. To be ſubject . 


Claudio undergoes my challenge; and either 1 | 


mult ſhortly hear from him, or I will ſubſcribe | 
him a coward. Sbaleſp. 
UNDERGRO'UND, tin” -dir-ground: 1. . lun 
der and ground.] Subterraneous ſpace. {| 
They have promiſed to ſhew your highneſs | 
A ſpirit rais'd from depth of andergroung. Shateſp. 
Waſh'd by ſtreams ; 5 


"a 


„ ſhould take it as à very great favour from | 


| To Und Y, ün-dür-lA“. Y. 4. {under and 
- 


| 


| 6 


und 


times at leaſt, thoſe more congenial ones, which 

it had in itſelf, underived from the body. Locle. 
 UnDERLA'BOURER, Un-dir-H'-bir-Er. u. ,. 

[under and aeg? A ſubordinate work- 
& -man $4 + * 

About the carriage ** one e ſtone ob Amaſis, the 
diſtance of twenty days journey, for three years | 
; wereemployed two thouſand choſen men, 3 

24 beſides many underlablourers. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Mogich.. 


lay] To ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. 


17 5 54 Ar, ün-dür-le f. 7. /. landen and 
leaf. J A ſpecies of apple. | 
The underl:af, whoſe cyder is beſt at two years, 


| is a plentiful bearer. Mortimer“: Haſbandry. 
7% UNDERLINE, ün-dur- u. v. a. [under 
and /ine.] © | 


5 To mark with ldes below. the words. | 
2. To influence ſecretly. 

By mere chance in appearance, though 9 
lined with a providence, they had a full ſight of 
the infanta. MWottor. 


U'NDERLING, ün⸗ Adböt-Ung. 1. /. (from under. | 


An inferiour agent; a ſorry, mean fellow. 
The great men, by ambition never ſatisfied, | 


them from ſuch they hated moſt. Sidney. 
Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ſtrong- 
er, whom ic hould be a moſt ſpecial policy to 
weaken, and to ſet up and ſtrengthen divers of their 
underlings againſt them. : 


—From- alle rads the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton : Paradiſe Loft. 
UnDERGRO'WTH, Un'-dar-groth. n. /. [under 
and growth.] That which grows under the 


tall wood, 45 * 


80 thick ent win'd, hes 
Ay one 3 brake, the . 5 
Of ſkrubs, and tangling buſhes, had perplex d 
All path of man, or beaſt, that paſs'd that way. 
Milton. 


UnpzenA'xD, an'-dr-bind. adv. [under and 
Hand.] | 
1. By means not apparent; ſecretl 


Theſe N petitions 'of mais 74 Crit in 
* prayer, have, 


ſides their dire& uſe, a ſervice, 
whereby the church anderband, through a kind of 
hc avenly fraud, taketh therewith the ſouls of men, 
as with certain baits.. _ . Hooker. 

2. Clandeſtinely; with fraudulent ſecrecy. 
She »nderband dealt with the principal men of 
that country, that they ſhould perſuade the king 


to make Plangus his aſſociate. Sidney. 
They, by their precedents of wit, 
1 out- faſt, out-loxer, and out -ſit, 
-- Ban order matters underband, | | 
To put all buſineſs to a ſtand.  Hudgbras. 


| It looks as if 1 had defired him underband to 
_. wvrite ſo ill againſt me; but I have not bribed. 
tim to do me this ſervice. : 
Such mean revenge; committed underband, 

Has ruin'd many an acre of good land. Drodes, | 
Wood is ſtill working underband to force his 


alfpence upon us. | _ Swift,” 
175 I'll haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, . 1 
Tame the mutiny, and underband £ 
Blow up their diſcontents. Au s Cato. 
 UNDERHA'ND, un' ie adj. Secret: 
_ clandeſtine ; fly. 


[ had notice of my brother's purpoſe, and have, , 


* under band ee, aner to diſſuade him. 
| Shateſp. 


Wo of my underband detractors, if they would 
| break all meaſures with me. Addiſon. 
: Dune Ip, un un- de- xt vd. . lie. derived.) 3 


— 


* 
4 
N oy on OD *% ++ * 3 


Dryden. | 4 


_ The fault is not in our ſtars, 


The ideas it is buſied about world be, 8 | 


4 


| grew factious; and the anderlinge, glad indeed to | 
be underlings to them they hated leaſt, to preſerve 


. 1 Z 


UND - 


1 _y boſlility, and took their fol, 
To pay my underminers in their coin. Milt. 4 
The moſt experienced diſturbers and EY 
of government have always laid their firſt tr. 
in contempt, endeavouring to blow it u 8 » 
judgment and eſteem of the ſubjeR, - 22 


U 5555 1 un-dür-müst. adj. This is a 
nd o rlative, anomalou 
from 1 }- ” forms 
1. Loweſt in place, 4 

Uſing oil of almonds, we are up with the 

undirmaſi ſtone a much greater weight, Bol, 
2. Loweft in ſtate or condition. 

It happens well for the party that is 25d rn 
when a work of this nature falls into the hang; of 
thoſe who content themſclves to attack their prin, 
ciples, without expoſing their perſons. 

| Adiiſon's Freeh:, 

This opinion, taken by other — = : 

laſt no longer than they were undermoſ.. Atterbury, 


UNDERNEATH, ün-dür-ns'th. adv. Com. 
pounded from under and neath, of which 
we ſtill retain the comparative nerher, but 
in ad ver bial ſenſe uſe heneath.] In the lower 
place; below; under; beneath. 

Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and-anderneath beheld _ 
Ihe earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide. 
4 Miltsn, 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe 
Above, about, or wnderneath ; 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good. Millan, 
Or ſullen Mole that runneth vrderneath; 
Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maiden's death. Milim, 
The monſter caught in open day, 


But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. SBakg p. 
O' er all his brethren he ſhall reign as king, 
Vet ev ry one mall make him underling. Milton. 
They may print this letter, if che underling, at 
the poſt- office take a copy of it. Pope and Swift. 


To UNDERMINE, un. dur. mi n. v. a. lunder 
and mine.] 
1. To dig cavities Under any thing, 40 that it 
may fall, or be blown up; to ſap. - 
Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 
The church was undermin'd, and then betray'd. 
Denham, 
An deen eee to exalt Virgil, is 
much the ſame as if one ſhould think to raiſe the 
ſuperſtruckure by under mining the foundation. 
Pope's Preface to phe Tliad. 


8 


2. To excavate under. | 


* 
* * 


A valt rock undermin'd from one end to the 
other, and a highway running through it, as long 
and as broad as the Mall. 


Making the king's ſword ſtrike whom they | 
hated, the king's purſe reward whom they loved; 
and, which i is worſt of all, making the royal counte- | 
nance ſerve to undermine theroyalſovercignty. Sidu. 

Ihey, knowing Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Hare hir'd me to undermine the dutchels, 1 4 
The father, ſecure, | 
© Ventures his filial virtue 
- Againſt: whate'er may tempt, hate! er ſeduce, 
Allure or terrify, or undermine. Milton. 
The undermining ſmile becomes habitual and 
the drift of his plauſible converſation is only to 
Matter one, that he may betray another. Drygen. | 

He ſhould be warned who are like to undermine 

bim, and who to ferve him. Locke on Education. 


UNnDERmMINER, un- ddr. mi n- er. N. Fe (from 
andermine.] -- - 
1. He that ſaps; he that digs way the fop- | 
ports. N 4 
2. A clandeſtine enemy. Te 
Thbhe enemies and underminers there are Romiſh 
catholi icke. Bacon, | 


__Y 


1 


15 


| Thus far into the bowels of the land 


o 
1 


* — 


Addiſon on Italy. 
3. To injure by clandeftine means. 1 


[U'noenrant, un' -dür-pärt. 1. /. [under and 


-Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 


nderminen | 


Howis hocrible from underneath. 
The late did not lie flat upon it, but left a fre: 
paſſage underneath. Addi, 
UNDERNE' ATH, un-dar-neth. prep. Under, 
Fellows in arms, 
Bruis d underneath the yoke of reeny, 


Have we march'd on. Shak: . 
Pray God ſhe prove not maſculine ere long 
If underneath the ſtandard of the French 
She carry armour, as ſhe hath begun. SB. H. VI. 
Underneath this ſtone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die; 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than could live, 


ſue; 
And nothing 8 the ſun is ne w. 
Sandy. 2 Parapl ra 2 
The north and ſouth, and each ots blaſt, 
- Are underneath his wi dominion caſt. 


' UnDERO'FFICER, ün-dür-à“f-Is-Ur. 1. /. lun. 
der and officer. ] An inferiour officer.; one 
in ſubordinate authority. 

This certificate of excommunication by biſhops, 
of all others, is moſt in uſe ; and would be more 
ſo, were'it not for the manifold abuſes about its 
execution committed by . Ayl. Parry» 


# UnDe” ROGATORY, un- dè-rög g- tür. r. ad. 


Not derogatory. + 

Of our happineſs, the apoſtle gives 2 negative 
deſcription ; and, to create in us apprehenſions e 
derogatory from what we ſhall poſlcſs, exalts —— 
above all that we can fancy. Bol, 


part.] Subordinate or uneſſential part. 
The Engliſh will not bear a thorough me 
but are pleaſed that it ſhould be hghtened * 
under parti of mirth. Dre 
"UnDz&PE'TTICOAT, ün- dür- pët- -kbt. 0/0 
[under and petticout.) The petticoat wo 


next the body. 1 
1 hey go to bed as tired with doing notf 8. 4 


When I 1 all ſer . enmity, 
As 3 e where-ever chan yd, . 


1 alter quitting. a whale viMler-pctticudt. 6/400" 


8” 


— 


8 Dryden, 1 


Ben Fon'm, | 
What i is, hath been; what hath been, ſhall en- 


Dryden, ; 


. * N D 


4. 


7 n un- dür- pin“. V. a. [under and | 


rop; toſupport. 
1 2 — themſelves againſt diſputes 


„ wnd, their acqueſt jure belli. 

* 55 1 ; Hale 4 Common Lao. 
U'nDERPLOT, an -dir-pl6t. N. . [under and 
8 of events proceeding collaterally 
with the main ſtory of a play, and ſubſer- 


t to it. 
M a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main 


deign;. and though there be an underplut, yet it is 


ſubler vient to the chief fable, Dryd. Ded. to Ju v. 


landeſtine ſcheme. 
1 4 huſband is ſo miſled by tricks, and ſo loſt 


in a crooked intrigue, that he fill ſuſpects an un- 
derplot. ; 


and pra/e. To praiſe below deſert. - 
In under praiſing thy deſerts, 
Here find the firſt deficience of our tongue. Drid. 
Fo UNDERPRI: ZE, ün-dùr-pri z. v. a. Funder 
0 prize.) To yalue at leſs than the worth. 
How far 
Thefubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In unde*prizing it; ſo far this ſhadow 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance, Shateſþ. 
ToUnDERPRO'P, Un-dur-prop'. v. a. [under 
and prop.) Lo ſupport ; to ſuſtain. 
"Here am I left to wnderprop the land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſupport my ſelf. Shak. 
There was made a ſhoring or uzderproping act for 
the benevolence; to make the ſums not brought in 


+0 be leviable by courſe of law. Bacon's Hen. VII. 


Thou that art us'd t' attend the royal throne, 


And — the head that bears the crown, Fent. | 


| Addiſon. | 
JoUNDERPRA/ISE, a rz v. a. [under 


ni. 


UND 


_Beſides the nerves, the bones, as 9 

f with the muſcles, are employed to raiſe him up. 

Greno's Co, mologia. 

To Unoreser, iin-dar-s&', wv. a. [under 

and t.] To prop; to ſüpport. 

Ie merchant-adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 
pany, and well under ſet with rich men, and good 
order, held out bravely. Bacon's Henry VII. 

UnDExse'TTER, dn-dür-sét“-tür. =. . [from 
unterſet.) Prop; pedeſtal ; ſupport. - 
The four corners thereof had under ſetters. 

r Kings, vii. 30. 

UnDEnen TING, ün-dür-ste-ting. u. . {from | 

underſet.) Lower part; pedeſtal. 
Their wnderſctiings, or pedeſtals, are, in height, 
a third part of the column. Wot!on's Architecture. 


UNDERSHE'R1FF, ün-dür-sbér -I. a , under 
and Heri. The deputy of the ſheriff. 
Since 'tis my doom, love's under ſbrie ve, 
Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth wy ſhe advowſon fly? Cleveland: Poems. 


UNDERSHE RIFFRY, hn-dur-sher'-if-ry. u. /. 
[from under/herifF.] The buſineſs, or office | 
of an under/berif. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal buſi- | 
neſs, of wars and embaſſages, feirreria, which is 
underſheriffries ; as if they were but matters for 
underſheriſſs and catchpoles ; though many times 
thoſe underſoeriries do more good than their high 
ſpeculations. Bacon. 


| 


* 
— — — 


and /hoot.; 
it. 

The -impriſoned water payeth the ranſom of 
driving an underſbot wheel for his enlargement. | 


Moved by water paſſing under 


UNDERSHO/ r, an AAür-ſhöt. part. adj. {under N 


UND 


Each to other N 
Not un lerſtood, till hoarſe, and all in rage | 
As mock'd, they ſtorm. Milton. 
8. To hold i in opinion. with conviction. 
For well Lende, Rand in the prime end 


Of nature her th' inferior. Milton. 
9 To mean without expreſſing. | 
- War then, war 
Open or «nder/{ood, muſt be reſolv'd. Milton. 


10. To know what is not expreſſed. 
bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjeQion ;- azderfand the ſame 
Of fiſh, within their watry reſidence, ' 
Not hither ſummon'd. Milton. 
To UNDERSTA'ND, an-dar-stand”. . u. 
i» To have the uſe of intellectual faculties; 
to be an intelligent or conſcions being. 
1 have given thee a wiſe and under landing heart. 


Chronicles. 
All my ſoul be 
unperedis d in you, in whom alone 
I underfland, and grow, and ſee. Donne. 


2. To be informed by another. 

I underſtood of the evil Eliaſhib did. Neb. xiii. 7. 

I underſiand by Sanga, you have been | 
Solicited againſt the commonwealth | 
By one Umbrenus. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 

3. Not to be ignorant; to have learned. 

I underſtocd not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but {till pays, at once 


Indebted and diſcharg'd. | Milton. 

I under/iood not all was but a how, | 
Rather than ſolid virtue. f M. Ibo. 
NDERSTA'/NDING, un- dür-stâ n'-ding. u. . 


[from under ſtand.] 


LS 


UxDzRPROPO'RTIONED, un- dür- pröò- pö'r- 


händ. adj. [under and proportion.) Having | 


too little proportion, 


To be haughty, and to make ſcanty and under | 
proportioned returns of civility, plainly tells people, 


they muſt be very mannerly. Collier on Pride. 


W 1prnev'LLER, ün- duͤr-pül'-lür. 2. /. [under 


and puller.] Inferiour or ſubordinate puller. 
The myſtery of ſeconds and thirds is ſuch a 
maſter- piece, that no deſcription can reach. Theſe 
widerpullers in deſtruction are ſuck implicit mor- 
tals as are not to be matched. Collier. 


ſv Mosa TE, un- dür-rà't. a. 4. [under 


and rate.] To rate too low. 


| UNDERRA'TE, ün-dür-rä't. 2. /. [from the 


verb.] A price leſs than is uſual. 
To give all will befit thee well, 
- But not at undeyrates to ſell. Cow! 
The uſeleſs brute is from Newmarket brought, 
And at an underrate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn a mill. 


* 


Dryden. 


7 UuDERSA“T, ün-ddr-s. V. u. [under and 
Jaz.) To ſay by way of derogation or con- 


tradiction. Obſolete. 


They ſay, they con to heaven the highway ; ; 
But] dare under ſay, 


They never ſet foot on that ſame wade; - 
. balke their right way, and ſtrain abroad. Spe. 
UNDERSE'CRETARY, ün-dür-sék“-kré- ter-. 


1 and Lorient J An inferiour or 


8 ſecxe 

The ſews 1 a e that Elias ſits in 

ven, and keeps a regiſter of all men's actions, 
good or bad. He hath his under ſecretaries for the 
al nations, that take minutes of all that paſſes. 
Bacon Theory of the Earth. 

7. UnDersSE'LL, ün-dür-sél“ 


i cheaper than another. 
Their ſtock being rated at ſix in the hundred, 


may, with great gain, anderſeil us, our ſtock 


8 ated at ten. Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 
2 0 RVANT, un. ür-sér ent. n. FT. [un- 
g _ 44 van 5 \ errant of l lower 


© . "IF 


— 


3 


. a» (under 


ad /el},} To defeat, by ſelling for leſs ; to | 


1 


5. To know by inſtinct. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

UnDers0' NG, un'-dür-sòng. 2. /. [under and 
ſong.] Chorus; burthen of a ſong. 

So ended ſhe; and all the reſt around - 
To her redoubled that her underſong, Spenſer, 

The challenge to Damætas ſhall belong; 
Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his underſong ; _ 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbersbring. Dryd, 


7 


terite underſtood, unden randan, Sax.] 

1. To conceive with adequate ideas; to 
have full know of; to comprehend ; 
to know. 

I'nam'd them as they paſs'd, and- 3 | 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God endu'd 
My ſudden apprehenſion, _ Milton. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 
Or rail at arts he did not underſiand ? 3 

He hopes you will your foreign taſte eommand, 
To bear for once wich what you nnderſland. Addiſ.. 


interpret. | 
He gather'd his own doom; which underſtood, 
Not inſtant, but of future time, to hell | 
He now return'd. | Milton. 
The Ulyſſes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, 
that he underſtosd not the ſhield for which he F-} 
pleaded, | | Dries. 
3. To ſuppoſe to mean. 
| The .moſt learned interpreters ; nl the 


words of ſin, and not of Abel. Locke. 
. 4. To know bY exenncace, nn rent nn 
Love unlibidinous reigned, nor jealouſy | 
Was under/iood, the injur'd lover's hell. 


M1, . 


Amorous intent, well arge | 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire, Milton. 
6. To interpret at leaſt mentally ; - to conceive [ 
with reſpect to meaning.” | 
The truth, 1 
Left only in thoſe written records puſs; =>! 
; Thangh not but by the ſpirit wnderflood, Milton, 
His ſin might have been greater in that reſpect: 
but that it was not 1⁰ to be e appears by 
the ſoppoſition- - Stillingflect 


"a 8 
* Ol 


. 7. To know another's meaning. „„ 


To UN DERSTA“ND, un- dür-ständ'. v. a. pre- 


2. To know the meaning of; to be able to | 


* . - 


r. Intellectual powers; faculties ofthe mind, 
eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and Judg-: 
ment. 

L ſpeak as my underflanding i inſtructs me, nod as 
mine honeſty puts it to utterance. Shak, Wint. Tale. 
Make him of quick Wer e in the fear of 
the Lord. Tſaiab. 
When ſhe rates things, and moves from ground 
to ground, 
The name of reaſon ſhe obtains by this: 
But when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 
And ſtandeth fix'd, ſhe underſtanding is. Davics. 
Life and ſenſe, 
Fancy and underſſandi, 7 whence the ſoul 
Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being Milton. 
Wefind wiſdom withdrawing the will from the 
quarrels. of the underflanding, and more eſteeming 
of peace than of opinion. Holyday. 
By underſtanding, | mean that faculty whereby . 
we are enabled to apprehend the objects of know- 
ledge; generals as well as particulars; abſent things 
as well as preſent ; and to judge of their truth or 
falſchood, good or evil. Williu:. 
God is to the underſtanding of man, as the light 
- of the ſun is to our eyes, its firſt and molt glorious 


object. | be» 5, a6 
The under 3 of a ſenate are often enſla ved 
by three or four leaders. %% . -* 


2. Skill, knowledge; exact comprehenſion. 
Right underſianding conſiſts in the perception of 
the viſible or probable agreement or diſagreement . 
of ideas, Locle. 


Very mean people have raiſed their minds to a2 


great ſenſe and underſtanding of religion. Locle. 
3. Intelligence; terms of communication. 
He hoped che loyalty of his ſuhjects wouid con- 
cur with him in the preſerving of a good under 
Hardin between him and his people. 
We have got into ſome undes landing with the 
enemy, by means of Don Diego. Avrbuthnot.. 
UNDERSTANDING, ddr Ang. 45 
Knowing; ſkilful. 
The preſent phyſician ; is a very under tand 
man, and well read. el 
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UND UND DUN D 
Sunda ys may be wadertandingly ſpent in theology. UxpzATEZ“NANr, un - dur - ten Ent. 2. /. [under What addition and change [ ha 
| PET SL 3 Milton. | and tenant.] A ſecondary tenant; one who | here under ruritten. n 
UNDER $TOO'D, fin-dar-stad”. pret. and part. | holds from him that holds from the owner. UNDERWRI'TER, Gn 8 rt 
_ paſſive of wnderfland. - I, Settle and ſecure the undertenants; to the end | ,,,, rn 8 bs _ r-r1 t-ar, 2. / m 
UNDERSTRA'PPER, un- dür-sträp'-pür. 7. /. there may be a repoſe and eſtabliſhment of every | writing his name — 2 the N wr < fro 
| nditions. 


"Tz 1 and 7 4 A ett fellow: an in- 3 4 ſubject's eſtate, lord and tenant, Davy. Hi. of Irel. 1 
forioar rn be 2 g | UnDERTOO'K, Un-dur-tak'. preterite of un- UNDESCRY'BED, Un-Als-kri'bd, a4). Not de 


Every under ſtrapper perked up, and expected a dertake. FE; Oh | ſcribed. 
regiment, or his Lon muſt be a major. $wift. UNDERVYALUA'TION, un-dür-väl-d-A-shün. ./. LS God left nothing in his word 
a ä ; | 2 q cri , $ 
To UNDERTA'KE, in-dar-tYk, v. a. preterite | 3 and value] Rate not equal to the God, or . * worſhip of 
2 - A i paſſive undertaken. | Ther ation ie hos endonatuctts'; for | This is ſuch a ſingular practice, that! _— 
nder fangen, Germ.] | in divers children their ingenerate powers are of din give it its pro 8 
1. To attempt 5 ENSAage > 1-4 | flow diſcloſure. | . 0 character. ee Collier on 55 
1 e taſk he undertakes D UNDERVA'L ar-val-4. hogs NDESCRYED, uUn-dis-kri'd. adj. Not ſeen . 
Is 8 * and n mark Shak. A and walue ] *. ün-dür val. v. a. under unſeen; undifvorered. rn (cen 
The charity of his mother, who undertook the | 1. e ru 5 „ Unprer' 2 . 
manage of his family, became a ſ caſonable affiſtans D (29 RE ov 4, £0 eſteem lightly ; to treat ON . "BY We ag grits 7 7 85 
and * in this ſingle _ | Fell. Her name is Portia, nothing r This victory obtained NEE Ghar Ao pine 
; * Sen g L 2 os come p * 1 To Cato's daughter. Sbal eſp. Merchant of Venice. undeſer ved, honour to the two princes, the Pa. 
_  Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, | of ”_ eee - an pron with one conſent, gave the crown to Mull 
* 9:2 7 une , 
| ba 3 2 . th 2 war. Dryden. | dervalusd all enſigns of authority. Atterbury. 2. Not incurred by fault "Y 
ngers undertalen, fame achiev'd, 2. To depreſs: to make low in eſtimation : | — The fame virtue which gave him a di 
They talk by turns. | : Dryden. to de ſpile 5 ow ne mation „ AT He bn 2 im 5 of 
2. To aſſume a character. Not in uſe. | F-write not this with the leaſt intenti un. | Proach. 5 N 
His name and credit ſnall you underta le, : - dove chef oben Ty * 8 3 i Addiſn. 
And inmyhoule you ſhall befriendly lodg'd.*Shak. In a kingdom grown e the re 83 . 1 Wide N 3 ade, low 
3- To-engage with ; to attack. -. | of « @wvttien; multivudes Ieflen and is 1 4 75 ithout deſert, whether of 
It is not- fit your lordſhip ſhould undertake every F 6 A ON io : 5 8 
companion that you give offence to. Shale/p. Cymb. f | 5 ifon. ur deſire is to yield them a juſt reaſon, even of 
Von ll undertake her yo more?  Shateſp. | eee eee eee term, would the leaſt things, wherein wndeſervedly they have bur 
4 To have the charge af; ... | Th xy af ing that us had a * as much as dreamed that we do amiſs. Houker, 
To th waterſide l muſt conduct your grace, eee ee 3 b er 55 1 He which ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is un- 
| Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, | ert, 3 85 on U. u. y rom the : eſervedly repre hended for much ſpeaking. Hooker, 
Wye undertakes you to your end. Shakeſp. H. VIII.. The ang; of af PERM en ee, 5 „ 
To 8 p +— —FThe-unſkilfulncſs, careleſineſs, or knavery of ward 17 . lion 
Fo UNDERTA'KE, ün-dür-tà k. v. A. the traders, added much to the undervalue and diſ- | Science Iiftinguilhes 2 man = one ob 
1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. credit of thefe commodities abroad. Temple, | of thoſe athletick brutes, whom 5 a a 
O Lord, I am oppreſſed, undertake for me. | UnDERvVA'LUER, un-dür-val-ü-ür. . / [from call heroes. een e ren 1 
VA iel, xv. 34. under value.] One who eſteems lightly. UxpDEsE “NV . Fed 
I und:rtook alone to wing th” abyſs. Milton. An undervaluer of money was Sir Henry Wot⸗ yk, un-de-Zcr'-vur. 2. /. One of 
2. To venture; to hazard. ſhe; 2-2 ns: 5 5 „) ; 
: You fee how men of merit are ſought after; 


ande, en, 


* 


+ , Ir is the cowilh terror of his ſpirit, UNDERWENT, uͤn-· dur -went'. preterite 'of the undeſerver may ſleep, wheu the man of action 


hb ng. unde rtale. i Shateſp. Jong Lear. undergo. 5 e "24 e 
3. TO promiſe; to ſtand bound to fome con- U NDER WOOD, an'-dur-whd. . J. [under and UN DESE“RNVIR G, un- de- zcr/- ving. adj 
dition. | | | | evood.] The low trees that grow among the | . Not having merit; not havi 2 
If the curious ſearch the hills after rains, I dare timber. 9 8 . 25 = : 7 road - Erik 3 word: 
, : , 3 | — | F arus UNC de- 
undertake they will * wy pes 8 Hiſt N When you fell under wood fow ee ſerving and the undeſerviag, if 15 rebeves alike the 7 
9 EY 3 : © 6s 1 5 r timer, idle and the indigent Adhiſin. 
UNDERTAKEN, an-dar-ta'kn. part. paſſive of ' U'vDERWORK, unf dür- würk. u. J. [under and | Shall we repine at a little miſplaced aan | 
undertale. 9 I Work.] Subardinate bufineſs; 1 FY when an all-wiſe Being ſhowers down every day 
UnDERTS'KER, ün-dür-tä k-ür. n. /. [from | Choſe that are proper for war, fill up the la- Nis benefitFon the unthankrul and wnd/erving? 
75 8 ; ; 4 5 Ki | waar part of life, and carry on the underwork of | | Es Acterburj. 
1. One Who engages in projects and affairs. the nation. | | 3 Addifen. Who loſe a length of undtſerving days, 
Antrim was naturally a great undlertaler. Clar. To UNDERWO'RK, uͤn-dur-würk'. v. a. 99 5 ) Would you uſurp the e e praiſe? 
. Undertakers in Rome purchaſe the digging of | terite underworked, or underaurought ; par- | 5 | ">." a 
fields, and arrive at great eſtates by it. Auen. ticiple pafſfiveunderawvorked, or underwrowught. | * Not meriting any particular advantage 
3 This ſerves to free the enquiry from the per - x, To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures. £1.00 hurt: with of. | : 
N that ſome undertaters have pF a 1 eee, | 4 was carried to miſlike, then to hate; laſtly, to 
Wk. | __ Woodward. | That thou haſt underwrought its lawful kin = roy this ſon undeſeruing of deſtruction. Sidney. 
A | | | 8 : r 'S, | 
Oblige thy fav'rite undertaters 3 To cut off the ſequence of poſterity. _ Shabelp My felicity is in retaining the good opinion if 
To throw mae in but twenty acres. - , - Prior. 2. To labour or poliſh lefs than enough, ; honeſt men, who think me not quite uneſerving 
2. One who engages to build for another ata | —Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not 3 b 
certain price. EY. when to give over. A work may be overwrought Unpes1'GNED,. un-dE-snd, adj. Not in- 
Should they build as faſt as write, , | 238 well as under turought. Fs. | D. yden. | tended ; not purpoſed. 
"Twould ruin #nd:rtatersquite. Swift's Miſcell. 3. Fo work at a price below the common Gr oa effects by inconſiderable means - oe: 
. e who manages funerals. 5 5 ty "IP 7 98 „times brought about; and thoſe ſo wholly unte- 
— . — rival 8 hover round. | eee 9 Sek | It ned by ſuch as are the immediate actors. South, 
And with his ſpade the ſexton marks the ground, ordinate labourers. * | Where you conduct fiad, 

W 5 2 : Young.) Nor would they dire eee e to emplo %§Ä*˙ ö ; W179 you: not. agrees 
UNDERTA'KING, ün-dür-tà k -Ing. u. . [from 1JJͤ ud et" AARE PLOF | That ſuch effects could not be undeſgn d, 
undertate.] Attempt; enterprize engage - e e e e their mother of | Nor eould proceed but from a knowing mind? 

ment. pry IS HO 4 FER 3 | ' Unieraparkmen are expert enough at 8 A WR” 21 Blackaites 

6 "*Mighty men they are called ; which ſheweth a | ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant NDESI GNING, Un-dE-s1 -ning. adj. 

Nrength ſurpaſſing others; and men of renown, | how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts. Swift x. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. | 
that is, of great ungertating and adventurous ac- f - | 3 By | Could atoms, which, with undirected flight, 

do. / Ralcighs Hiſtory of the World, | © gay TE, Gn-ddr-rit. v. a. [under | Roam'd through the void, and rang d the realms 
we men toqgreat an ondertating for the bu- | - wen write.} To write under ſomething 2 l W e 5 44 2 | 

mour of our age, then ſuch a furn of money ought | F Ts Sn NE n.order march, and to their yas nce, 

tobe i e el al ſuch pieces 7 cloth! He began firſt with his pipe, and then with | Led by no guide, but 2g ging chance ? Blacks. 

| . aahall he ugs. Nele. 133 ny 88 and was by A artful or fraudulent ſchemes 

23 „„ e rar tes clave bes Dh wered in che ander uren WT Side.. | NY * 22 3 
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Shateſp, 


7 


_ He looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, and ſenſe 
8 ing minds. 


:thed ; not pleaſing. 
* 28 8 To add * wants 
16 female ſex, the more to draw his love, 
4 render me more equal; and perhaps, 
A thing not undeſirable, ſome time 
Superior; for inferior, who is free? Mili. Par. Loft, 


bros lab, un- de- zl rd. adj. 
not ſolicited. SED a 
0 goddeſs- mother, give me back to fate; 


| Jupes!/ RING, ün-dé-zfr-Ing. adj, Negli- 

| gent; not wiſhing. = * 00 
The baits of gifts and money to deſpiſe, 

And look on wealth with andhſiring eyes: 

When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues'thine, 

Be wiſe, and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine. 


| UupESTRO'VYABLE) an-dls-troy'-Ebl. ad;. In- 
deſtruQible ; not ſulceptive of deſtruction. 
Not in uſe. ; 


body more undeftroyable than gold idelf, Boyle. 
DnpesSTRO'YED, ban-dis-troy'd.: adj. Not 
deſtroyed. _ + 5 
The eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole 


aud undeftroyed, whatever changes happen to any, | 


or all of the individuals. Locke. 


UNDETE'RMINABLE, ün- dè-tèr- min- bl. 44. 


Impoſſible to be decided. 


On either fide the fight was fierce, and ſurely | 
undzterminable without the death of one of the 


chiefs. Molton. 


inftitution, than that God ſhould give ſuch a right, 
but yet leave it doubtful and undeterminable who 
uch heir is. 2 Lorle. 
Drpers KM AT E, un - dè - tèr - min- &t. adj. 
3, Not ſettled ; not decided; contingent. 
- Regularly, indeterminate. 


nor the greateſt thing that ever came to paſs in 
nature be left to an nndeterminate event. South, 
2, Not fixed. „ 
Fluid, flippety, and undetermi nate it is of itſelf. 


bbs rr AMIxATENEss, un · dꝭ · tir 


ma- et- nls. | >. / 
UNDETERMINA'TION, Gn-de-ter-mig- G“ 
A.sbün. e | 5 

[from undeterminate. We ſay more regu- 


I, Uncertainty; indeciſion. | 

He is not left barely to the undetermination, in» 
certainty and unſteadineſs of the operation of his 
laculties, without a certain, ſecret, prediſpoſition | 


of them to what is right. Hale. 
directed. 


one part, before he has made chbice. 
More s Divine Dialogues. 

Under 'aMixeD, ün-dè-ter-mind. 44. 

1. Unſettled ; undecided. | 

He has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined as if 
be had faid nothing about it. Locke. 
5 ; Extended wide | 
in circuit, undetermis d, ſquare or round. Milton. 
4. Not limited; not regulated; not defined. 
it is difficult to conceive that any ſuch thing 
| be as matter, andetermined by ſomething 
yo ferm. wh | Hlale. 
5 TED, un: de- vd - tid. adj. Not de- 


F 2 lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, 
molt undevoted to che church, poſitively re- 
He 


Dunes! 8ABLF, fin-d&-o7'r-&b1, adj, Not to | 


Not wiſhed ; 
"Your gift was #-d:/ir'd, and came too late. Dryd. | 


£1 The glaring ſun breaks in at ev*ry chink, 
Dryden. | 


Common glaſs, once made, ſo far refiſts the | 
violence of the fire, that moſt chymiſts think it | 


"Rather an heir had no ſuch right by divine 


Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, 


' larly anifeterminditeneſs and indetermination.] 


., The ſtate of not being fixed, or invincibly | 


The idea of a free agent is undeterminateneſs to 


UND 


pellucid 3 not tranſparent. | 4 
When the materials of glaſs melted, with cal- 

| eined tin, have compoſed a mafs undiaphanous and | 
white, this white enamel is the baſis of all con- 

|  cretes, that goldſmiths employ in enamelling. + 


Un pip, un-did'. the preterite of ando. | 
This fo undid all I had done before: | 
I could attempt, and he endure no more. Roſtomm. 
 UnDIGE'STED, ün-dy-dzhés“-tid. adj. Not 

concocted; not ſubdued by the ſtomach. 
Ambition, the diſeaſe of virtue, bred 
Like ſurfeits from an undigeſted fulneſs, 
Meets death in that which is the means of life. 
| | Denham. 


} 


| Yet plung'd in floth we lie, and ſnore ſupine 

As fill'd with fumes of undigeffed wine. Dryden. 

| Meat remaining in the ſtomach n ligeſted, de- 
jection of appetite, wind coming upwards, are ſigns 
of a phlegmatick conſtitution. Arbutbnot on Dict. | 

UnDYGHrT, ün-dft. pretefite. Put off. It is 
queſtionable whether it have a preſent 


 UnDiMUNISHED, un-dy-min'-Isht. adj. Not | 
impaired ; not leſſened. 
I ſtill account myſclf undiminiſbed of my largeſt 
conceſſions. | | 
Think not, revolted-ſpirit ! thy ſhape the ſame, | 


| As when thou ſtocd'ſt in heav'n, upright and pure. 


Sergius, who a bad cauſe bravely try'd, 
All of a piece, and andiminiſb d, dy'd. Dryden. 
The deathleſs muſe, with undiminiſb d rays, 

| Through diſtant times the lovely dame conveys. 
be SE . Addiſon, 
When ſacrilegious hands had rafed the church 
even to the foundation, theſe charities they ſuf- 
' fered to ſtand andiminiſbed, untouched, Atterbury. 
Uxpi'x TED, ün-dint“-Iid. adj.” Not impreſſed 

by a blow. - | 


4 


To part with unhackt edges, and bear back | 
Our barge undinted. Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


i | UxDI'PPED, on-dipt'. adj. [un and dip.] Not 
More. RT % 


dipped ; not plunged, _ 
I chink thee 


Thou hadſt a ſoft Egyptian heel andip d, 

And that has made thee mortal. Dryd. Cl:omenes. 
UNDIRE'CTED,  Un-dy-rek'-tid,, adj. Not 

directed. | TD : 

The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, 
amidſt all the raging ſurges, unruled and undire&ed | 
of any: for they to whom the was committed, 
fainted or forſook their charge. Spenſer. | 

Could atoms, which, with vndirected flight, | 
Roam'd through the void, and rang'd the realms ; 
of night, , | | 

Of reaſon deſtitute, without intent, 

la order march? i Blackmore on the Creation. 
UnDisCE'RNED, ün-dlz-zèrnd'. adj. Not ob- 

ſerved ; not diſcovered ; not deſcried, _ ; 

Our profeſſion, though it leadeth us into many 
truths undiſcerned by others, yet doth diſturb their 
communications. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew, 

In other forms, the military ſhew :: | 

At laſt in order undiſcerr'd they join, 8 

And march together in a friendly line. Dryden. 
| UNDISCE'RNEDLYy ün-diz- zérnd'-IF. adv. So | 
as to be undiſcovered. . 1 8 | 

Some aſſociated particles of ſalt-petre, by lurk» 
ing und;/cernedly in the fixed nitre, had eſcaped the 
analyſing violence of the fire. | le. 


UND1SCE'RNIBLE, ün-dlz-zèrn-Ibl. adj; Not 
| 


A 


en  UnD14/pHANnoDs, ün-di-Af-fä-näs. adj, Not | 
gl honour, as terms to impoſe upon weak, unde/ign- | 


Boyle on Colour... 


tenſe. Obſolete. No 
From her fair head her fillets ſhe undjght, 5 
And laid her ſtole aſide. Spenſer. | 


King Charles. 
Or undiminifs'd bttghtneſs, to be knowa 51 follow nature. 


Hilton. 1 


| [ muſt rid all the fea of pirates: this greed upon, | 


| | 
Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, | 


UND 
I ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſe, 
To think | Bend be undiſcernible, 8 
Wen I perceive your grace. Shakeſp. 
The apoſtle knowing that the diſtindion of 
theſe characters was undiſcernible by men in this 
life, admoniſhes thoſe, who had the moſt comfort- 
able aſſurances of God's favour, to be neverthe- 
leſs apprehenſive. Ropers. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLY, ün-dlz-zérn“-Ib-Iy. adv. 
Inviſibly ; imperceptibly. 8 | 
Many ſecret indiſpoſitions will uxdiſcernibly ſteal 
upon the foul, and it will require time and clofe 
application to recover it to \ 54 ſpiritualities of 


religion. 8 South, 


judicious; incapable of making due diſ- 
tinction. 5 
Undiſcerning muſe, which heart, which eyes, 
In this new couple doſt thou prize? 
His long experience informed him well of the 
ftate of England; but of foreign tranſactions he 
was entirely «ndiſcerning and ignorant. Clarendon. 
Thus her blind ſiſter, fickle fortune, reigns, 
And undiſcerning ſcatters crowns and chains, P 
UND1'SCIPLINED, Un-dis'-sIp-plind. adj. 
1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order. 
| To be diſpenſed withal is an argument of na- 
tural infirmity, if it be neceſſary; but if it be 
not, it ſignifies an undiſciplined and unmortified 
ſpirit. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
Divided from thoſe climes where art prevails, 
Undiſciplin d by precepts of the wiſe, | 
Our inborn paſſions will not brook controul; . 


UxDiscE'aninc, fin-diz-zErn'-lng. adj. In- 


Donne. a 


Phillips. 


2, Untaught; uninſtructed. 
advantages in the field, in an orderly way, than 


Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; 
and gains the ſame advantage over Puzzle, that a 
ſmall body offgegular troops would gain over a 
numberleſs undiſciplin'd militia, Spectator. 
UNnD1sCO'RDING, un-dis-ki4'r-ding. ad. Not 

diſagreeing ; not jarring in mufick. | 

We on earth, with «ndi/cording voice, 
May rightly anſwer that melodious noile 
As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin , 
Jarr'd againſt nature's chime, 


Not to be found out. | 


eaſy, undiſtoverable cheat, he could provide againſt 
the impending diſtreſs, ' | | 
UxD1sCoO'VERED, un-dis-kiv'-urd. adj. Not 
ſeen; not defcried ; not found out. 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us 
into a place, of each ſide whereof men might ea- 
fly keep themſelves undiſcovered, I was encom- 
paſſed ſuddenly by a great troop of enemies. Sidu. 


his words accordingly to open them were many: 

howbeit, ſtill unto his ſeeming they were undi. 

covered. Hooler. 

Time glides, with .undiſcover'd haſte;  _ 

The future but a length behind the paſt. Dryden. 
By your counſels we are brought to view. 

A rich and wndiſcover'd werld in you. Dryden. 

In ſuch paſſages I diſcover' d ſome beauty yet 


undiſcover d. | Dryden, 
UNnDISCREE'T, n<dis-kre't, adj. Not wile ; 
imprudent. | 3 


Eeclus. xxvii. 


artleſs; plain; expoſed to view,. 

0 If thou art Venus, 1 
Diſguis'd in habit, andiſguis d in ſhape; 
O help us captives from our chains t eſcape. Dryd. 
. If once they can dare to appear openly and wndi/+ 

_ gviſed, when they can turn the rigicule upon ſeri- 
,oulneſs and piety, the contagipn ſpreads like a 
peſtilence. r 8 0» Wagers, 


5 4 


"WK, 


3 


c * to make any ſuch proteſtation, Ciarendon. ] to be diſcerned; inviſible, 


[ by 


___ Unvisno'xovkiD, 


A gallant man had rather fight to great di.. 


ſkuffle with an undiſaplined rabble. King Charles. 


: him Milun. 
UxDisCo'VERABLE, ün-dls-küv“-er-Ebl. adj, 


He was to make up his accounts, and by an 


Rogers, , 
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When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, 


If thou be among the undiſereet, obſerve the time, | 
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vn bini GING, an-dis-6-biY- dzhing. adj. 


__ eonnexions of the diſcourſes, and wy moſt eaſy, 


 UNDISPE RSED,: dn-dls-pret, . Not ſcat- 


n TED, Un-dls- p t- d. adj. Incon- 


-vnD. 


nb d un-d iz-dnfimbird, adj. Not 


4 onoured. : 
EKeep then fair league and truce with thy true bed: 


I live diſtain'd, thou »ndiſbonoured. Sbaleſp. 


Dnviens YED, ün-dls-mà' d. adj. Not dil- | * 


- couraged ; not depreſſed with fear. 
Ke in the midſt thus indiſmayed began. Milton. 
Though-oft repuls'd, again 


They rally un diſmay d. Phillips. 


He ain 'd a blow againſt his undi/may'dadverſary. 
Arbuibnot. 


Inoffenſive. 
All this he would have expatiated upon, with 


Broome. 


- wndiſobliging tranſitions. 


5 
Me have all the redelence of che 3 we 
burn upon his altars; the ſmoke doth vaniſh ere 
it can reach the xy; and whilſt i it is undi/perſed, it 
but clouds it. Boyle. 


UnD1sp0'SED, bu. da pd d. 5 Not be- 


towed. 
The employments were. left und; oed of, to 
keep alive the hopes of impatient candidates. Sit. 


— 


trovertible; evident. 
Ton, by an undiſputed title, are the kiog of poets. . 
Dryden. 
That virtue and vice tend to make thoſe men 
happy, or miſerable, who ſeverally practiſe them, 
is a — of undoubted, and by me andiſputed, 
tr EE RD TS Atterbury. 


| 


7 For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſbable. 


2. Not to be known 


— 


1. Openly declared. 
2. Honeſt, not feigned. 


| UND! ssipATED, uͤn-dis“ 9 pat-id. adj. Not 


Duxpisso LYING, ün-dtz-zölv lng. adj. Never 


1. Free from difeaſe. IF 
2, Free from perturbation: | 1 
. = © Some ſuch laws may be conſidered, in fee per- 


x UnmzsTr NnGv1SHED, fin-dis-tin'-gwishd: adj. 


Unpissz- 'MBLED, un- dls-aem bd. „ 


Ve are the ſons of a clergy, whoſe undi fumbled 
and unlimited veneration for the holy ſcriptures, 
: Hath not hindered them from paying an inferiour, 
but profound regard to the beit interpreters of it, 

the primitive writers. Atterbury. 


ſcattered ;. not difperſed. 

_ Such little primary maſſes as our propoſition 

mentions, may remainwundi/ipated. Boyle. 
UNnD1880'LVABLE, fn-diz-zolv'-abl. adi. [un 
and dr/folvable.] That cannot be diſſolved. 


melting: 
8 Not cold Scythia's undi len ſnows, 
Nor the parch'd Lybian ſands thy huſband bore, 
f But mild Parthenope. - . 
UND1STE'MPERED, tn-dis-tem' -pard. 2g 


Hament that ſhall be at leiſure from the urgency 
of more preſüng afſairs, and ſhall be cool and un- 
diftempered. Temple. 


Und NGUISHABLE, | un- dis- ti gwish- A 


Ebl. adj. 
1. Not to be diftin&ly WE 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiflinguifpable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shak. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
Shakeſp. 
Its lineaments are deſtroyed, and the materials. 
mixt in an und; er pr confuſion. - Kogers, 


8 can be Alg 48451 from another, 
from which it ought. to be different. Locke. 


2. Not marked out ſo as to be 7 from 
each other. 
The undiſtinguiſb F ſeeds of good and in, 
Har 0 in his boſom from our knowledge h hides. 
' A. 
*  *Tis Jonger fince the creation of angels han of 
nde N by ſeven ADE 2825 ; ADEN we 


8 
nag Ret 4 


he admitted him to a more immediate and more 


* | UNDISTRA'CTEDLY, an-dis-trakt'-Id-ly. adv. 


Aulliſon on Italy. 


by any peculiar pro- 


UND 


ration, as we ſuppoſe would have admitted ſeven | 

hundred annual revolutions of the ſun. Locle. 

2. Not to be {cen otherwiſe than confuſedly; 
not 8 and plainly deſcried.. 
Tis like the milky way, all over bright; L 


But fown ſo thick with ſtars, tis undiſtingui/o'd 


* 


"NC." © e | 

3. Not plainly difcerned, o 
Wrinkles ard:/irguiſo'd pat, 

For 1 m aſhamed to uſe a glaſs. Swift. | 


4. Admitting nothing between; having no 
intervenient ſpace. 

Oh untliſinguiſb d ſpace of woman's will! 8521. 

5. Not marked by any particular property. 

Sleep to thoſe empty lids 
Is grown a ſtranger: and day and night, 
As undiſtinguiſh'd by my ſleep, as ſight. Denham. 

6. Not treated with any particular reſpect. 
Sad chance of war! now deſtitute of aid, 

Falls »ndifinguiſs'd by the victor ſpade. Pope. 

adj. Making no difference. 

The promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſbing diſtribu- 
tion of good and evil, which was neceſſary for 
carrying on the deſigns of providence in this life, 
will be reQified in another. Aadiſon. 
© Undiflinguiſhing complaiſance will vitiate the 
taſte of the readers. Garth. 

UND1STRA'CTED, un-dis-trikt'-id. adj. - Not 

_ perplexed by contrariety of thoughts or 
defires. 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was lo 
far from being tired with that laſting aſſiduity, that 


UnDISTV/NGUISHING, dn-dls-tin-gwish-Ing. | 


' would mark out ſo much of that un diffioguifs'd RT [ : 


UND 


Our minds are ſo weak, that the 
all the aſſiſtances can be procure, t0 1, bel | 
them undi ifturbedly. the . and coherence 4 5 ; 
diſcourſe. Locle, 


UN DIvIDABLE, un- 1 -dabl. adj. Not f 
parable; not ſuſceptive of diviſion, 
The beſt actors in the world for tragedy, rain. 
ral, ſcene N or poem unlimited. Hh 
| Shake 
How comes it, bar OM 1 
That thou art thus enſtranged from thyſelf? 
Thyſelf, I call it, being ſtrange to me; 
That sec, incorporate, 
Am better than thy dear ſelf's better part. Sha. U 


UND1vr'DED, tin-di-vFd-1d, adj. Unbroken: 
whole ; not parted, 
Love is not divided between God and God'; | 

: enemy : we mult love God with all our heart; | 


that is, give him a whole and undivided affeRing, 1 

Taylor's Rule F Holy Living. 1 

He extends through all extent; ö 

Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. Pipe, Bow 

Unpivv'LGED, an-div-valjd', adj. Secret: 

not promulgated. ; 5 

Let the great gods Us 

Find out their enemiesnow. Tremble „thou wretch, * 
That haſt withirr thee undivulged « crimes J 

Unwhipp'd of f juſtice.” Sbaleſp. King Ler, f 


To Uxpo', Un-dò'. . a. preterite undid; Pare 


ticiple paſſive undone. [from 45. 

1. To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. 

As this im ere favour of the multitude di4 
him no good, ſo will it :»ds ſo many as ſhail truf 
unto it. Hayward, 


undiſtracted communion with himſelf. Boyle. 
Without diſturbance from contraricty of 
ſentiments. + : 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference be- 
twixt married and ſingle perſons ; the affections of 


more undi Reratedly to God. 
UnDisTRA'CTEDNESS,. ùn-dls-träkt-Iid- nis. 
ferent thoughts. 

The ſtrange confuſions of this nation diſturb 
that calmneſs of mind, and und; Ntractednes of 
thoughts. 5 

UN Disru R BED, ün-dls- türb d. . | 
1. Free from perturbation; calm; tranquil; 
placid. 
To our high rais d phantaſy preſent 
That undi farbed ſong of pure content. 
Ihe peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 
Lull'd in their eaſe, and undiſturb d before, 
Are all on fire. Dryden. 


A ſtate where our imitation of God ſhall end 


in the undiſturbed fruition of him to all eternity. 

| Altterbiry, 

, To be und; Hurbed in danger, ſedately to conſider 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, . 
is a complex idea of an action, which may exiſt. 
But to be undiſturbed in danger, without uſing * 
one's reaſon, is as real an idea as the other. Locke. 


leſtation. 6 
— Mature ſtints our appetite; i 
"And craves'no more than undiſturb'd delight ; 


obtain; 5 
A ſoul ſerene, a' body void of pain. Dryden. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, ndurb 'd with noiſe, 
The country king his 
3. Not agitated. 
A good conſcience is a port which is land-lock'd- 
on every ſide, where no winds can poſſibly invade. - 
-  — Fhere a man may not only ſee his own image, 
| but that of his Maker, clearly reflected from _ 
und;flurb'd and ſilent waters. 


UnD1isTu'sBEDLY, du le-. . 2 


. 


n. . Freedom from Interruption by dif- 


Boyle. | 


the latter being at liberty to devote themſelves | 
Boyle. | 


Milton. 


: 


2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or mo- 
Which minds; unmix'd with cares and fears, 


8 Peaceful realm enjoys. Dryd. 


- 


Subdued, 8 they did at laſt obey, 
And change their own for their invader's way 


| Roſcommen, 
Where, wah like haſte, through ſcveral ways 
they run, 13 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone, - Deubum BY 
Hither ye come, diſlike, and ſo undo 1 
The players, and diſgrace the poet too. Dean, A; 
When i behold the charming maid, | By 
I'm ten times more undone; while hope and fear | 
With variety of pain diſtract me, Addiſon's Cit, 4 
2. To looſe; to open what i ie ſhut or faſtened; be 
_ to unravel, 
They falſe and aste do their hands und; | 
Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forſake, Ar 
* — Sidi 5 , 
| Pray SE this baton. Shaleſp. King Lear, yet 
| ' We-1mplore thy powerful hand, the 
Fo undo the charmed band | nat 
8 Of true virgin here diſtreſs'd; Mila, Uxny 
Were men ſo dull, they could not fcc bit 
That Lyce painted, ſhould they flee, af 
Like ſimple birds, into a net, fem 
80 groſsly woven and ill-ſet; 
Her own teeth would ds He knot, Wa 
And let all go that ſhe had got. Walk, ; C 
3. - To change any thing done to its former | * 
ſtate; to recall, or annul any action. this 
They may know, that we are far from preſun· E 
ing to think that men can better any thing which adh 
God hath done, even as we are far from thinking, be f 
that men ſhould preſume to undo ſome things Undo 
ment, which God doth know they ca cannot — = 
Cu. 
on c It was a torment I 
To hay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax Ges 
Could not again ze . Shakeſp. 7 Lies 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t #6) bay 
Of nothing he made us, and we ſtrive, too,, Urpz 
To bring ourſelves to nothing back. * exte 
They make the Deity do and undo, go 10 
and backwards, Burnet's Theory of ile Barth The 
By granting me fo 1000, as 
He has the merit of the gift undone, bc \ Itſelf 
Wichout this our repentance is not real, By f 
we have not done ork we can to unde o V 


8 | 1 


| Calmly ; PIO 7. 


6 — 


— — 
. 
— > 


UND 
' 


4 e ſingle glance, 
wor will this woman, with a ſingle glance, 
A ee been labouring all this while. 
k Uajo What 8 8 5 Addiſon. 


UND UNE 


UNDRE'ADED, tn-drid'-{d. adj. Not feared. , or palate, and impreſs a ſwift, tremulous motion, 
* Better far, | which breath alone paſſing ſmooth doth not. 


6 = 
= | — 5 — apa 
— — 


When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus pay'd, 
© She ſhakes her helm; ſhe knits her brows, 
And, fir'd with indignation, vows, | 
>" To-motrow, ere the ſetting ſun, 
She d all undo that ſhe had done. 5 Swift. 
Unpo1nc, an-do-ing. adj. Ruining; de- 


. i and es miſchief which befalls 


_ honeſt meaning forbiddeth. 
Falſe luſtre could dazzle my poor daughter to 
her undoing. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 
Fet act, as if the fraud was pleaſing to us, 
And our undoing joy. Rowwe's Royal Convert, 
©  Jon'rant of happineſs, and blind to ruin, 
How oft are our petitions our undoing / 
| Unpo'NE, Un-dan”. adj. [from undo.] 
1. Not done; not performed. : 
| Do you ſmell a fault? — 1 cannot wiſh the 
fault undone, the iſſue of it being ſo proper. 
ä Shakeſp. King Lear. 
There was no opportunity to call either of theſe 
two great perſons to account for what they had 


Harte. 


BN 


Than ſtill at hell's dark threſhold t have fat watch, | 
Unnam'd, undreaded, and thyſelf half-ſtary'd. 
Wars, | | . Milton. 
| UNDRE/'AMED, ün-drè'md. adj. Not thought 
On. 
6 A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores; moſt certain 
To miſeries enough. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


| And the reluctant nymph by force andreſi d. 
| Addiſon's Ovid. 
2. To diveſt of ornaments, or the attire of 
oſtentation. 50 8 : 
| Undreſs'd at evening when ſhe found 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, 
| She chang!d her look. Prior, 
U'NDRESsS, un'-dres. n./. A looſe or negli- 
gent dreſs. 7 
Reform her into eaſe, 0 
And put her in undreſs to make her pleaſe, Dryd. 
UNDRE'SSED, Un-drest'. adj. | 
1. Not regulated. . 
Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half undres'd. 
Dryden. 


To UNDRE ss, ün-drés“. v. a. from dreſs.) f 


Holder on Speech. 
To U'NDULATE, ün'-düũ-lät. v. z. To play 
as waves in curls, 
Through «undulating air the ſounds are ſent, 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. Pope. 
UNDUL&4'T10N, ün-dü-lA“-shͤün. n. ſ. [from 
 wndulate.) Waving motion. 
Worms and leeches will move both ways; and 
ſo will moſt of thoſe animals whoſe bodies conſiſt 
of round and annulary fibres, and move by undu- 


men, is by their being miſrepreſented. South. 1. To diveſt of cloaths; to ſtrip. lation, that is, like the waves of the ſea. 
UNDO 1N G, tin-d6/-ing. N. 7. Ruin; deſtruc- Urdreſs you, and come now to bed. Shakeſp. | | | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
tion; fatal miſchief. | . | All were ſtol'n aſide All tuneable ſounds are made by a regular vibra- 
To the utter undoing of ſome, many things by To counſel and undreſs the bride, Suckling. tion of the ſonorous body, and undulation of the 
arianeſs of law may be done, which equity and | Her fellows preſs'd, - | air, proportionable to the acuteneſs and gravity of 
| ooker. 


the tone. Holder. 
Two parallel walls beat the ſound back on each 
other, till the undulation is quite worn out. Addiſ. 


U/NDULATORY, an-dii-l-thr-F. adj. [from 


| undulate.] Moving in the manner of waves. 


A conſtant undulatory motion is perceived by 
looking through teleſcopes.  Arvuthnot on Air. 
UNnDUu'LY, un-dU'-ly. adv. Not properly 
not according to duty. 
Men unduly exerciſe their zeal againſt perſons ; 


not only againſt evil perſons, but againſt thoſe that 
| are the moſt venerable. | Spratt's Sermons, 


UNnDU'TEOVUS, ün-dü“tyüs. adj. Not perform- 
ing duty; irreverent; diſobedient. Ro 


done, or what they had left undone. Clarendon. | 2. Not prepared for uſe. She and I, long fince contracted, | 
2. Ruined; brought to deſtruction. The common country people woreperones, ſhoes Are now ſo ſure, that nothing can diſſolve us; 
Already is the work begun; of undreſſed leather. And this deceit loſes the name of craft, _ 


Aud we reſt all undone, till all be 


Daniel's Civil War, 


Us po v BTE p, un- do/ut - Id. adj. Indubitable 
indifputable ; unqueſtionable. | 


- His fact, till now, came not to an wnYoubted | 


proof, | Shaleſp. 
Thou, Spirit, who led'ſt this glorious eremite 
Into the deſert, his victorious ſield, 
Againſt the ſpiritual foe, and broughtꝰſt him thence, 
By proof th* undoubted Son of God, inſpire. Milt. 
The relations of your trials may be recetved as 
endoubted records of certain events, and as ſecurely 
be depended on as the propoſitions of Euclid. 
| | | | Glanville, 
Made the world tremble with a num'rous hoſt, 
And of undoubted victory did boaſt, Waller. 
Though none of thele be ſtrict demonſtration, 
yet we have an undoubted aſſurance of them, when 
they are proved by the beſt arguments that rhe 
nature of the thing will bear. Tillotſon. 
| Uxdo'UBTEDLY, un -do'ut-Id-Iy. adv. Indu- 
bitably; without queſtion; without doubt. 


Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very re- 


femblance of idolaters. 


Hoc ler. 
This cardinal, undoubtedly, | 


BY | | Forbidding undutifulneſ; to-ſuperi ſedition | 
From his Aifpl on e N 4% Lob. n 2 2 5 Fr.] | Undy'inG, ün-dy Ing. adj. Not deſtroyed; "8 
The original is undoubtediy one of the greateſt 82 8 nt; 2 5 : 9 Dag „ periſhing. 5 . 8 , | an 
this age has pr 1 Dry 87 | jp at procee ing eing at that time taxed for ri- |. ; Driven down | ' 
* He that believes the Chriſtian doctrine, if he |, $972" 200 vndue, in matter and manner, wakes | To chains of darkneſs, and thivundying worm. F 


225 to it, and live accordingly, ſhall un 7oubtedly | 


axed. Tillotſon. 


Uxpo'upTiNG, 6n-do'ut-Ing. adj. Admatting | 


no doubt. 


They to whom all this is revealed, and received 
with an undoubting faith, if they do not preſently 


ooh ſet about ſo eaſy and ſo happy a taſk, muſt ac- U'NDUEARY, un'-dU-lar-y. adj. [from undulo, We will make amends ere long. Shakeſp. | 1 
WT knowledge themſelves in the number of the blind. | Lat.] Playing like waves; playing with | Our work is brought to little, though begun bl 
a 3 = | Hammond. | intermiſſions. 188 | 75 Early, and th' hour of ſupper comes uncarn l. 9 
Ur wx, ün-dra“ . adj, Not pulled by any The blaſts and andulary breaths thereof maintain | OL. 5 Milton. | A 
fore. | no certainty in their courſe. Brown's Vulg. Err | ; 5 Wilt thou rather chuſe . 
Porth ruſh'd To U'NDULATE, in'-dii-Iit. v. a. {from wndulo, | Jo lie fupinely,” hoping heaven will bless, 1 
The chariot of paternal deity, | Lat.] To drive backward and forward ; | Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread 2nd. 


mgthick flames, wheel within wheel undrazon; 
f inſtinct with ſpirit, but convoy d 
7 our cherubick ſhapes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Vor. H. Ne XXIV. 392 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 


"UNDRI'ED, Gn-dri'd. adj. Not dried. 
Their titles in the field were try'd: 1 
Witnels the freſh laments, and fun' ral tears andry d. 
| Dryden. 
Four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, 
will make one of dry, Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Unpr1r'vex, un-driv'n, adj. Not impelled ei- 
ner. Way: om | 
As wint'ry winds contending in the ſky, 
' With equal force of lungs their titles try: 
The doubtful rack of heav'n 


UnDRo'ssY, Un-dros'-sY. adj. Free from re- 
crement, £5 
When a noontide ſun with ſummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry ſkirts are edg'd 
With lucid amber, or wndreſſy gold. Phillips, 
Of heav'n's undrofſy gold, the gods' array 
| Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. Pope: Homer. 
UNDU BITABLE, Gn-dU'-bi-tabl, adj. Not ad- 
mitting doubt ; unqueſtionable. 
Let that principle, that all is matter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and 


it very probable there was ſome greater matter 
| againſt hex. 


2. Not agreeable to duty. 

He will not proſtitute his power to mean and 
unde ends, nor ſtoop to little and low arts of court- 
ing the people. Ailerbury. 


5 Bacon. 


to make to play as waves. 
Breath vocalized, i. e. vibrated and undulated, 


undubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen, what con- 


Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Sbaleſp. 
| 7 | In Latium ſafe he lay, 
From his wadutecus ſon, and his uſurping ſway: 

Dryden. 
UNnDU'T1FUL, uͤn-dü“-ty- fäl. adj, Not obe- 
dient; not reverent. - 8 
England thinks it no good policy to have that 
realm planted with Engliſh, left they ſhould grow 

| ſo undutiful as the Iriſh, and become more dan- 
gerous. | Spenſer's Ireland. 


| 


; No man's reaſon did ever diate to him, that it 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n. Dryd: | 


is fit for a creature not to love God; to be undu- 


tiful to his great ſovereign, and ungrateful to his 
beſt benefactor, © r. Tillotſon. 


UNDU'TIFULLY, ün-dü'-ty-fül- y. adv. [from 
undutiful.] Not according to duty. 
The fiſh had long in Cæſar's ponds been fed, 
And from its lord undutifully led, Dryd. Juvenal. 


| UNDU'TIFULNESS, ün-dü'-ty-fül-nis. 2. /. 
Want of reſpect; irre verence; diſobedience.. 


held in, and ſtaid all the other from wndutifulneſs, 


Spenſer's Treland.. & 


Milton. 


| UNEA'RNED, tin-6rn'd. adj. Not obtained by 


labour or merit. | | 
| © "As Fam honeſt Puck, * © 

If we have unearned luck; © © © 
Now to ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 


UNEA'RTHED, ün-Erthd'. ag;. ten fom 
bays _ in the ground, ” She 5 9 


; "x 


| may in a different manner affect the lips, or tongue, 


The 


I ſhould have thought they would rather have 


than need to be forced thereunto themſelves,z >: 


Phillips, 
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- ., Under the ſweet ſhade of your government. Shal. 


r.. HE I OO ner Rr 


vs led, int a. aff — © 


2 preſent ſtate does not pleaſe him. 


galled and uneaſy mind. Tillotſon. 
It is ſuch a pleaſure as makes a man reſtleſs and 
 " uneaſy, exciting freſh defires. Addiſon. 


= Conſtraining ; cramping. - 


PpPreſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict, uneaſy rules, ? 
As they muſt ever {laviſhly obſerve. - Roſcommon. | 
4. Conſtrajned ; not diſengaged ; ftiff. 


12 5 3. Peeviſh ; difficult to pleaſe. 


6. Difficult, Out of uſe. 


UNE 


—— The robber of the fold 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth'd. 
| | Thomſon. 


Uxz&y/erh Ly, Gn-erth-ly. adj. Not terreſ- | 


trial. 
; The ſacrifice 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and uncarilx 
It wasi' th* offering ! Shateſp, Winter's Tale. 
Uy EA'SILY, Un-E-zy-ly. adv. Not without 
ain, . 
N He lives uneaſily under the burden. L Eſtrange. 
They make mankind their enemy by their un- 
juſt actions, and conſequently live more «nca/ily in 
the world than other men. Tillotſon. 


UxxAsixzEss, Un-E-zp-nls,. n. %. Trouble; 


perplexity; ſtate of diſquiet. 


of Not a ſubject U an, un-C'th. adv. [from eath; cad, 
_ Sits in heart-grief and unegſingſe, | 


—— 


The ſame wneaſineſs which every thing 
Gives to our nature, life muſt alſo bring. Denham. 
We may be ſaid tolive like thoſe who have their 
hope in another life, if we bear the uneaſingſt that 
| befall us here with conſtancy, Allerbury. 
Men are diſſatisfied with their ſtation, and create 
to themſelves all the unegſingſ of want. They 
fancy themſelves poor, and under this perſuaſion 
feel all the diſquiet of real poverty. Rogers. | 
His majeſty will maintain his juſt authority over 
them; and whatever unegſineſi they may give them- 
ſel ves, they can create none in him. 

+ . 5 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The libels againſt his grandfather, that fly about 
his very court, give him uneaſineſc. Swift.” 

7 


=. 


— —ů— 


1. Painful; giving diſturbance. 
The wiſeſt of the Gentiles forbad any libations 
to be made for dead infants, as believing they 
-.. paſſed into happineſs through the way of mor- 
tality, and for a few months wore an uneaſy gar- 
ment. Taylors Rule of Holy Living. 
On a tottering pinacle the ſtanding is uneaſy, 
and the fall deadiy. | Decay of Piety. 
His preſent thoughts are wnea/y, becauſe his 


Uneaſy life to me, | 
Still watch'd and importun'd, but worſe for thee. 
« | 1 Dryden. 
2. Diſturbed; not at eaſe. | e 
ö Happy low ! lie down ; 

N Uneaſy, juſtice upward flew, . 

And both the ſiſters to the ſtars withdrew. Dryd. 
Ihe paſſion and ill language proceeded from a 


One would wonder how any perſon ſhould de- 


ſire to be king of a country, in which the eſta- | 


- bliſhed religion is directly oppoſite to that he pro- 
feſſes. Were it poſſible for ſuch a one to accom- 
pPliſh his deſigns, his own reaſon might tell him, 
there could not be a more «nza/y prince, nor a 
more unhappy people. Adaiſon's Freeholder, 
Ike imagine ourſelves intitled to any thing we 
have not, we ſhall be unegſy in the want of it; and 


- that unealineſs will expoſe us to all the evil perſua- 
ons of poverty. 


I The ſoul, uneaſy and confin'd from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 


© + 


Some ſervile imitators 


ln converſation, a ſolicitous watchfulneſs about 
one's behaviour, inſtead of being mended, will be 
conſtrained, uneaſy, and ungraceful. _ Locke. 


A ſour, untractable nature makes him uneaſy to | 


thoſe who approach him. & Adiiſon's Spectator. | 


L' Eftrange. | 


Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. Shateſp. | 


A 


* 


; 


Rogers. | 


\ 


— 


- 


N 


UNE 


Me will, not appearing what we are, have ſome 
queſtion with the ſhepherd : from his ſimplicity, 1 
think it not unegſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's re- 
ſort thither. . | Shakeſp.- 
This ſwift buſineſs 
I muſt unenſy make; leſt too light winning 


Make the prize light. Shake(p. Tempe/?. 


Divers things, knowable by the bare light of 


nature, are yet ſo wneaſy to be ſatisſactorily under- 
ſtood, that, let them be delivered in the cleareſt. 
expreſſions, the. notions themſelves will appear 
obſcure. . | Boyle. | 
UNE'ATEN, un-Ctn. adj. Not devoured. 

Though they had but two horſes left unzaten, 
they had never ſuffered a ſummons to be ſent to 
them. | Clarendon. 


Sax. eaſy.] 
1. Not eaſily. Out of uſe. 


To tread them with her tender feeling feet! Shak. 
2. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify the ſame as 
" keneath. Under; below, | | 
| A roaring, hideous ſound, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, | 
And ſeem' d wneath to ſhake the ſtedfaſt ground. 
| ; Spenſer. 
UNE/DIFYING, 6n-&d'-y-fi-ing. adj. Not im- 
proving in good life. . 
Our practical divinity is as ſound and affecting, 
as that of our popiſh neighbours is flat and wnedi- | 
ying. | Atterbury. \ 
UNELE'/CTED, an-E-IEk'-tid, adj. Not choſen. 
Putting him to rage, 
And paſs'd him unclected.  Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
UNE'LIGIBLE, fin-EV-y-dzhibl. adj. Not pro- 
per to be choſen, | s 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion 
of our character, are dangerous; and 'tis hard to 
determine which is moſt uneligible. Rogers. 
UNEMPLoO'YED, an-Im-ploy'd, ad. 
r. Not buſy; at leiſure ; idle. 
Other creatures atl day lon | 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and leſs need reſt. Milton. 
- Wilt thou then ſerve Philiſtines with that gift, 
Which was expreſly given thee to annoy them? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, | 
Inglorious, untmploy'd, with age out-worn, Milton. 


Our wiſe Creator has annexed to ſeveral objects, 


and to the ideas we receive of them, as alſo to 
ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, 
that thoſe faculties which we are endowed with 
might not remain idle and unemployed. Locke. 


* 


Men ſoured with poverty, and unemployed, eafily | 


give into any proſpect of change. Addiſon. | 
2. Not engaged in any particular work. | 
Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemplcy d, | 
Were all forgot. Ys Dryden. 
UNE'MPTIABLE, Un-emp'-ty-6bl, adj. Not 
to be emptied ; inexhauſtible, Obſolete. 
Whatſoever men or angels know, it is as adrop 
of that unemptiable fountain of wiſdom, which hath 
diverſely imparted her treaſures, Hooker. 
UNExDo'WED, un-in-dow'd. adj. Not in- 
veſted ; not graced. - 


- neſs, and unendoꝛved with any notable virtues, than 


Aſpiring, factious, fierce and loud, 

With grace and learning wnendow'd. © Swift, 
UNENGA'GED, un-In-ga'dzhd. adj. Not en- 
gaged; not appropriate. | 
When we have ſunk the only wnengaged reve- 
nues left, our incumbrances muſt remain perpetual. 
„ „„ TER Swift, 
UnExJo'yeD, an-in-dzhoy'd. adj. Not ob- 
Each day 's a miſtreſs unenjey d before; | 

_ Like travellers, we re pleas'd with ſceing more. 


: 


She ſits a ſov'reign, un2lav'd and free. 


3 UNENTERTA INING, ün-èn-tèr-täà'n In | 
Uneath may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreet, BT i ng. aaf. 


| 


Unrxjo'rixa, un-In-dzhoy”. 


UNXENLA'RGED, Un-in-I\'rdyhd 


UNE NSLA'VED, un-In-slä vd. adj. Free, 


UNE'/NVIED, ün-En“-vyd. adj. 


. Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain. 


Aman rather unadorned with any parts of quick- | 


notorious for any defect of underſtanding. Clarendon. | 


5. Not regular; not uniform. 


yp 
Uns QUALLED, ün-s-kwéld. adj. Unpard. 
_ tained ; not poſſeſſed. 1 


© 35 Dryden. 
* | | 1 


. he loved ſinners, _ 


UNE 


In ' ad 
uſing; having no fruition. e de 
The more we have, the meaner i; 


2 . our ſtore + 
The wnenjoying, craving wretch is boo 25 


T. Creek, 
enlarged ; narrow; contracted. * © 
p Uncnlopgel fouls are diſguſted with the wor don 
which the microſcope has difcoverca conce 


; erning ä 
the ſhape of little animals, which equal not 2 


pepper. corn. War. 
UNENLYGHTENED, tn-in-I\/tnd, adj. Not 
illuminated. | 


Moral virtue, natural reaſon, unbe- 


| 5 
revelation, preſcribes. . 


Allerbu ry, 
n 
enthralled, " 
By thee 
A ddiſan. 


Giving no delight; giving no entertainment. 
It was not wnentertainirg to obſerve by what de. 
grees I ceaſed to be a witty writer, Pie, 


| UNExnTO'MBED, tin-en-tomb'd. adj Uaburied; 


uninterred. 

Thinkꝰ ſt thou unentomb'd to croſs the floods? 
| | Dryden, 
Exerapt from 
envy. 

The fortune which nobody ſees makes a ma 
happy and unenvied, Lac, 
| This loſs 
Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe, unenvied throne, 


of his choler, Vielded wich full conſent. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
EMMETT lll 


Since what they act, tranſcends what they com- 
mand. | Denhan, 
What health promotes, and gives unenvied peace, 
Is all expenceleſs, and procur'd with caſe. Blackn, 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 
And here, unenvied, rural dainties taſte. Pope's Odi. 


| UNE'QUaBLE, un-&@-kwebl, adj. Different 


from itſelf ; diverſe. 
March and September, the two equinoxes, are 
the moſt unſettled and uneguable of ſeaſons. 
| Bentley's Sermons, 


UNE QUAL, ün-&“-kweél. adj. [inzqualis, Lat.] 
I. Not even. 


There ſits deformity to mock my body; 
To ſhape my legs of an wnegual ſize. Shal:fþ, 
You have here more than one example of 


© Chaucer's unequal numbers. Dryden, 
2. Not equal ; inferiour. | 
Among unequals, what ſociety ? Millor. 


To bliſs unknown my lofty ſoul aſpires; 
My lot unequal to my vaſt deſires. Arbuthni. 


3. Partial; not beſtowing on both the ſame 


advantages. 
When to conditions of uneguadl peace 
He ſhall ſubmit, then may he not poſſeſs 


Kingdoni nor life! Denhan, 


4. Inegal, Fr.] Diſproportioned; ill matched, 


Unequal work we find, 

Milian, 
From his ſtrong arm I ſaw his rival run, 

And in a crowd th' unequal combat ſhun. Dryden, 
And oft the furious waſp the hive alarms 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addie, 

Fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 
Nor fear'd the chief th* unequal fight to try. T. 


So ſtrong, yet ſo unequal pulſes beat. Dry, 


UNE/QUALaBLE, ün-è“-kweél-lebl. adj, Not 


to be equalled ; not to be paralleled. ; 
Chriſt's love to God is filial and unequalable. Bal. 


leled ; unrivalled in excellence. k 
. By thoſe uncqualled and invaluable bleſſings, N 
manifeſted how much he bated fin, and hov Bob 


- Doruds 


UNE E IN n VN E 


Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn . [ Unr'veEN; nn-e'vn, adj. 2 | | Y | — 5 5 
- Which the unequal! d maid ſo long had worn. Roſe. 1, Not even ; not level. 8 Sd N erg g ee w 
«EQUALLY» ane-kwelr-ly. adv. In dif- Theſe high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways, 


1 g g : Wherein can man reſemble his unexcogitable 
ferent degrees; in diſproportion one to the] Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome. power and perfectneſs? Raleigh, Hiſtory of the World. 


her. ä | .Shakeſp. | | , : 

E ne we view ſome well- proportion d dome, Some ſaid it was beſt to fight with the 1 UNE N un. Eke se- kü- tid. adj, Not 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurprize ; | in that unevez, mountain. country, where the mY Ormed ; . done. Pal 57 
All comes united to th admiring eyes. Pope. Turk's chief ſtrength conſiſting in the multitude ea ve unenecuted your own renowned 9 

UNE QUALNESS, ün- e -kwel-nls. =. /. Ine- of his horſemen ſhould ſtand him in ſmall ſtead. | | "OS 7 5 
quality; ſtate of being unequal, | Knolle, Hiſtory. UNEXE MPLIFIED, un · g · zæm -ply-fid. adj. 

UNE QUITABLE), ün-Ek-kwy-tébl. adj. Not ; They made the ground uneven about their neſt, Not made known by inſtance or example, | 
impartial ; not Juſt, | inſomuch that the {late did not lie flat. Addi/on. Thoſe wonders a generation returned with ſo 

We force him to ſtand to thoſe meaſures which | 2. Not ſuiting each other; not equal. unexemplified an ingratitude, that it is not the leaſt 
we think too wnequitable to preſs upon a murderer, The Hebrew verſe conſiſts of uneventeet. Peacham. | of his wonders, that he would vouchſate to work | 
„„ Decay of Pity. | UNE'VENNESS, On-&vn-nls. 7. / any of them. | 3 

Unkapvtvocar, an-E-kwlv'-6-kel. adj. Not | r. Surface not level; inequality of ſurface. © This being a new, unexemplify'd kind of policy, 

equivocal. | This ſoltneſs of the foot, which yields to the | muſt paſs for the wiſdom of this particular age, 
This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive ruggedneſs and unevenneſs of the roads, renders the ſcorning the examples of all former ages. -South. 
rations correſpondent unto ſeminal producti- feet leſs capable of being worn than if they were | UxzxE'mer, ün-Eg-zèmpt'. adj. Not free by 

ons, and coneeiving unequivocal effects, and univocal more fold. ; Ray on the Creation, peculiar privilege, EG 5 
conformity unkg the efficient. Brown's LVulg, Err. | That motion which can continue long in one Fou invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 

| Uxe'RR ABLENESS, in-Er'-rebl-nls. 7. | Inca- and the ſame part of the body, can be propagated And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, : 
pacity of errour. © | 2 long way from one part to another, ſuppoſing With that which you receiv'd on other terms, 
The many innovations of that church witneſs the body homogeneal; fo that the motion may Scorning the uncxempt condition | 


the danger of preſuming upon the wnerrableneſs of | | —_— wee e 3 -4:5 062 Adi * diſ- | 
«guide, Decay of Picty. y any unevenn-ſ;s of the v y. Newton, | 
USE RRING, ün-Er“ ring. adj. (inerrans, Lat.] 2. Turbulence; changeable ſtate. 


By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt. Milton. 


UNEXERCI'SED, An-Ek'-sEr-stzd, adj. Not 
. practifed ; not experienced, : 


1. Committing no miſtake. _ | Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and Mcflapus, with his ardour, warms 
The irreſltible infirmities of our nature make by reaſon of the troubles and unevenn!)s ot his 7 ergn, | A heartleſs train, wnexercis'd in arms. 8 
a perfect and unerring obedience impoſſible. Rogers, the os Ew itſelt had many interruptions; yet it Abſtract ideas are not ſo obvious to the yet un- | 
Faſt in chains conſtrain the various god; yes ent in an die tus Tater W exerciſed mind, as particular ones. Locle. 7 
Who bound obedient to ſuperior force, it in. ale, | . 5 N i 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe. Pope. 3+ Not ſmoothneſs. | EE UNE 145 N 20 EOS, adj. 124 4 
His javelin threw ; Notwithſtanding any ſuch unevenneſs or indiſ- exhauſius, Lat. Not Ipent ; not draine 1 
Hiſſiag in air th' vnerring weapon fle w. Dryden. tinctneſs in the ſtyle of thoſe places, concerning | to the bottom. 6 | 1 
— die of failure; cer tan he origin and form of the earth. 3 What avail her u nen bauſted ſtores, „ 
4, Incapable of failure; certain 8 8 e e | ; 1 | 
The king a mortal ſhaft lets fly. ; Burnet's Theory of the Earth. e P ppreſſion in her vallies reigns? Addif. | 
From his unerring hand. ' Denham, | UNE VITABLE, Qn-Ev/-p-tEbl. adj. \inevitabilis, | UNEXPA'NDED, an-eks-pin'-did. adj. Not * 
Is this th' anzrrizs power? the ghoſt reply'd; Lat. inevitable, Fr.] Inevitable ; not to be | ſpread out. . N | 8 
Nor Phoebus flatter'd; nor his anſwers ly d. Dryd. | eſcaped. 5 . ; Every foetus bears a ſecret hoard; _ ; 1 
Of lovers of truth, for truth's ſake, there is So jealous is ſhe of my love to her daughter, With fleeping, unexpanded iſſue ſtor d. Blackmore, | # 
this one unerring mark: the not entertaining any that I never yet begin to open my mouth to the FF i : 8 i 
- propoſition with greater aſſurance than the proofs | unevitable Philoclea, but that her unwiſhed preſence | 9 RET nts Nee . 3 it 
it is built upon will warrant. : | Locke. \ gave my tale a concluſion before it had a begin- may, 5 FA 8 . . ae 2 a 
. 7 p 1 . o N x7 | N 2 2 
nsr, un-cr-ring-ly ad v. Without 8 55 RE ny thoſe evils overtake us not, which death unexpected | 
kr. | UNEXA CTED, aͤn-Eg -zak'-tid, adj, Not ex- doth uſe to bring upon careleſs men ; and although 


r 
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- - What thoſe figures are, which ſhould be mecha- aRed ; not taken by force. it be ſudden in ir{elf, nevertheleſs, in regard of our 
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Tillotion was moved rather with pity, than | The gift of this your uncxampled mercy, 


nically adapted to fail fo unerringly into regular All was common, and the fruitful earth | prepared minds, it may not be ſudden, Hooker. nl 

compoſitions, is beyond our faculties to conceive, Was free, to give her unt xacted birth, Dryden. Sith evils; great and anexpeded, do cauſe often- | 

| 3, 11.9 1 UNEXA"MIN 1 8 4 Un- &g-zam'-ind, adj. N * times even them to thank upon divine power with f % 

UxzscnewaBLe, un-cs-tsho bl. 44, In- inquired; not tried; not diſcuſſed. fear fulleſt ſuſpicions, which have been otherwiſe | 
evitable ; unavoidable ; not to be eſcaped. Vet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd the moſt ſacred adorers thereof; how ſhould we p 
Not in uſe. - | REST * Untainted, wunexamin'd, free at liberty. Saleſp. look for any conſtant reſolution of mind in ſach 1 
le gave the mayor ſufficient warning to ſhift They utter all they think, with a violence and cafes, ſaving only where unfeigned affection to wb 
for faſety, if an wneſchervadle deſtiny had not al- indiſpoſition, unexanmined, without relation to per- God hath bred the moſt aſſured confidence to be 8 
_ =tered him. | '- Carew. ſon, place, or fitneſs. 5 Ben Jos ſon. aſſiſted by his hand? „ Xu 1 
Unsinn, ün-es pid, adj, Not ſcen; un- The moſt pompous ſeeming knowledge, that is O unexpected ſtroke! worſe than of death! . 
diſcovered; undeſcried. built on the unexamined prejudices of ſeuſe, ſtands Muſt I chus leave thee, paradiſe ? Milton's Har. Loft; 4 
Treachery, guile, and deceit, are things which | not. Glanville. | Them wnex bed? 7”, j oy ſurpriz d, ; | 4 un 
ma for a whue, but do not long, go ung pied. Hooker. | I NEXAMY⁵LEKD, Gn-6g-z2amp'Id. adj. Mot | When the great enſign of Meſſiah blaz d. Million. 1 
From living eyes her. open ſhame to hide, known by any precedent or example, 25 Sonie amazement; 1 
And ſive in rocks and caves long ungpled. Spenſer. Charles returned with unexampled loſs from | But ſuch as ſprung from wonder, not from fear, :" 
Nearer to view his prey, and uneſpied Algiers. 5 Raligb. It was fo unexpedted, Denbam 1 Saply. = 
To mark what of their ſtate he more might learn. | O unexampled love ! To the pale ſoes they ſuddenly draw near, jj i 
5 „ Millon. Love no where to be found leſs than divine. Mili. And ſummon them to wnexpedted fight. Dryden, 1 
Ihe ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and wneſpied; God vouchſafed Enoch an unex2mpled exemption Deep was the wound; heitagger'd with the blow, | bi. 
And piere q his hand, and nail'd it to his fide. Dryd. | from death. - ' Boyle. And turn'd him to his unexpected foe, Dryden. 1} 15 
Uxz$SE'NTIAL, ün-Es-séen“-shél. adj. Your twice conquer'd vaſſals, When Barcelona was taken by a moſt wn x- ii fr 
- 1, Not being of the laſt importance; not con- Firſt, by your courage, then your clemeney, | _ ded accident of a bomb lighting on the maga- 9 
ſtitutiog eſſence. 1 0 Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives, ö zine, then the Catalonians revolted, © Swift. ©. 


UNEXPE'CTEDLY, ün-Ck-spèk“tid-Ix. adv. 


indignation, towards the perſons of thoſe who To your command. Denham's Sophy. x: 1 | wh 
.diftered from him in the ene parts of Chriſ- Ve my pipe afreſb, each night and day, 2 Saen L . Ba we] gene Bug 5 
tiavity. 8 4 2 Ad liſons Fr cebolder. Thy uncrampled goodnels to extol. Phillids. | But une GAedly returns. Milton's Agen be, 
2, Void of real being. | UNexCE'PT1ONABLE,An-Ck-SEp'-ohfim-Ebl. adj. A molt bourtiful preſent, when I was moſt in 
* Ihe void profound 3 Not liable to any objection. 31 | want of it, came moſt ſcaſonably and wnexpetz;!y 
Of uneſſential night receives him next. Alton. | Perſonal prejudices thould not hinder us from | +406 my relief. | Dada 
UntsTA'BLISHED, Un-E-tab'-lisht, adj. Not | purſuing, with joint hands and hearts, the uner- If the concernment be poured in 3 
_ eſtabliſhed. © | ceptionable deſign of this pious inſtitution, ' Atterb, | upon us, it overflows us, + + Dads 
From plain principles, doubt may. be fairly | Ungxc1sED, un-tk-si'2d. adj. Not ſubject You have fairer warning than others * 
DT. ſolved, and not clapped up from petitionary foun- to the payment of exciſe. wnexpectidly cut off, — . 
ens unefabliſbed, Brown. | Andbeggars talle thee wnexcis'd by bing rings] . | 5 


1 Receive the partner of my inmoſt ſoul: 


UNEXPE'CTEDNESS, WE Ops d ul 1. /. 
Suddenneſs:; unthought of time or manner. | - 


UNEXPE'T pix r, An-tks-p2-dyint. adj. In- 


| duces ſuch changes, that a wiſe man is juſt as 


* x, Not ſearched out. 


2. Not tried; not known. 


DN EXP O/sED, tin-Eks-p0'zd. adj. 


 UnNExX#eRE'SSIBLE, un- Eks- pres -slbl. adj. In- 


' Unzxexe'ss ve, fn-tks-pris'-slv. adj. 


| "Y Inexpreſlible ; unutterable ; ineffable ; not 


| | Unzxre' * an-ks-tän- did. adj. Orcu- 
pying no aſſignable ſpace 3 having no di- 


UNE 


ts ſee ſeveral dropping unexpefedly in the midſt 
of mirch. : - Addiſon. | 


ase deſeribes the une xpecteducſi of his appearance. 
W atts. | 


convenient; not fit. 


. N 
Mufick would not be unexpedien after meat, to UN EXT NG UISHED, un-Cks-ting d 4%. 


aſſiſt and cheriſh nature in her firſt concoction, 
and ſend their minds back to ſtudy in good tune. 
. Milton on Edviation. | 
UNEXPE'RIENCED, ün-&ks-pè -rytnst. adj. 
Not verſed ; not acquainted by trial or | 
Practice. 
The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Timorous and loth; with novice niodeſtyj, ö 
* Arreſolute, unhardy, unadvent'rous. Milton. 
Long uſe may ſtrengthen men againſt many fuch 
inconveniences, which, to wnexperienced . perſons, 
nay prove very hazardous. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
Ihe powers of Troy; 

Not a raw and wnexperienc'd train, 
But firm body of embattled men. ode, 
'Theſe reproaches are the extravagant ſpeeches 
of thoſe unexperienced in the things they ſpeak 
againſt. Tillotſon. 
Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take | 
one thing for another. Locke. 
The ſmalleſt accident intervening, often pro- 


much in doubt of events, as the moſt ignorant 
and unexpertenced, Swift, 
DNEXPE'RT, Un- Uks-pirt. adj. [inexpertns, 
Lat.] Wanting ſkill or knowledge. 5 


Him you will find in letters, and in laws, 
Not unexpert, Prior. 


DNExXPLO'RED, tin-eks-pl& ed. adj. 


Oh! ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor? „ 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? Pope. 


Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 
To regions anexplor l. Dryden, 
Not laid 
open to cenſure. 

They will endeavour to diminiſh the honour of 
the beſt treatiſe, rather than ſuffer the little miſ- 
takes of the author to paſs unexpoſed, _ 

5 Waits en the Mind. 


effable; not to be uttered. 
What wnexpreſible comfort does overflow the 
pious oul, from a conſcience of its own inno- 

nency | , T olſen. 


x, Not having the power of uttering or ex- 
preſſing. This is the natural and analogical 
ſignification. 


to be expreſſed. Improper, and out of uſe. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on evry tree 
The fair, the chaſte, and inzxprefive ſhe. Shakeſp. - 
With nectar pure his ouzy locks he laves, 
And hears the une æpreſſiue, nuptial ſong, 


In the bleſt kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milt. 


Ph hed chembita, SE ro be relied on. Bale. 
| | And ſworded ſeraphim, 1 Unra' LLOWED, an-fAl-18d. adj. 7 fal- 
| Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks, with wings diſplay d, lowed. | 


Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, 


With ki ve notes, to heaven's new- born N! 


f Milton. 


menſions. 
Ho inconceivable is it, that a ſpiritual, i. e. an 
unextended ſubſtance, mould repreſent to the mind 
e ertended 8 as a N 1 | e 


My heart was filled with a deep melanchely, | Unc xT1' NGUISHABLE, bn - Uks-ting' - gwlsh- | 


|UnF4'1r, un-fir. adj. 


UNP 


Ebl. adj. [inextinguible, Fr.] Unquenchable ; : 
not to be put out. 
Pain of anertinguiſpbable fire ; 
Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Milton 
What native, unextinguiſbable beauty muſt be 


editor, could not hinder from ſhiniag forth! Benil. 


linexliudus, Lat.] 
I. Not quenched ; not put out. | 
- Tha ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 
Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, 
Lament too late their unextinguiſb d fire. Dryden. 
Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever- ſacred urn 
His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguiſh'd burn, Lyttleton. 
2. Not extinguiſhable. 
An ardent thirſt of honour; a ſoul unſatisfied ' 
with all it has done, and an unextinguiſt d deſire 
of doing more. Dryden. 
UXxFa'DeD, un-fa'-did. adj. Not withered. ' 
A lovely flow'r, 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 
No-more to mother earth or the green ſtem ſhall 
owe. Dryden. 


UNFA'DING, bn-fa-ding. adj. Not liable to | 
wither. 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden ꝙloonis, 
And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine per ſumes. Pope. 
UNxFA'1LING, un-fal-Ing. adj. Certain ; nat 
willing. . 
Nothing the united voice of all hiſtory n 
fo loud, as the certain, unfuiling curſe, that has 
purſued, and overtook ſacrilege. South, 


UN TP 


UxFA'SHIONABLE, Un-fish'-an-thy. adj. Not 


modiſh; 
cuſtom.” 

A man writes good ſenſe, but he has not 2 h 
manner of expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes 
and vas 1fbionable language. 


not according to the reizain by 


8 obſolgte 
att: $ Les: t 


impreſſed through the whole, which the defædation UxFA'SHION ABLENESS, ün-fäsh“C-un- ebl- nls. 
of ſo many parts by a bad printer, and a worſe , 1. /. Deviation from the mode. 


Natural unfi:/bionablencſs is much better = 
apiſh, affected poſtures. 


UXxXFA SHIONABLY, ün-fäsh'-Ün- Gb. IF. 
By 3 unfaſhionable.) 
Not according to the faſhion, 


"EN 


q Unartfully. 


Deform'd, unfiniſh' 4, ſent before my time 
Into this breath; ung world, ſcarce half made up 

And that fo lamely and _ aſhionably, 
That dogs bark at me. Sap. Richard Ill. 
A FA'SHIONED, Un-fash'-hnd. adj. 
. Not modified by art. 

Mark but how terribly his eyes appear; 
And yet there's ſomthing roughly noble there: 
Which, in u»faſsion'd nature, looks Civine, 
And, like a gem, does in the 1 thine. D,44 
2. Havin 9 regular form. 

Al 51lump, «nfafhion'd and unfram'd, 
Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly chaos nam'd. Drytn, 
To UNFA'STEN, Uun-fas'n. v. a. To loote; 
to unfix. 

He had no ſooner anfaſtened hs hold, but that 
a wave for@bly ſvoiled his weaker hand of hold, 
Sidney, 
Then in the key-hole turns 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of maſſy iron, or ſolid rock, with eaſe 


Unfaflens. 


Thou, ſecure of my unfuiling word,. 
| Compoſe thy ſwelling ſoul, and theath thy ſword. 
E Dryden. 


Difingenuous ; ſub- 
dolous; not honeſt. 
Vou come, like an unfair merchant, to charge 
me with being in your debt. Swift. 


UnFA” I Lv, un-far-1F. adv, [from unfair.) 
Not in a juſt manner. 
UNnFA'iTHFUL, ün-fä'th-fül. a4). 
1. Perfidious; treacherous. 
lk you break one jot of your protniſe, I will 
think you the molt atheiſtical break-promiſe, and 
the moſt unworthy, that may be choſen out of 
the groſs band of the anfaithful, Shateſp. 
My feet, through wine, wnfaiihful to their 
PT 
Betray'd me crumbling from a tow'ry height. Pep 
2. Impious; infidel. 
Thence ſhall come | 
To judge th' wnfaithful dead; but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliſs. Milton. 


cherouſly ; perfidiouſſy. 

There is danger of being un faithfully counſelled; 
and more for the good of them that counſel, than 
for him that is counſelled. g ee 


Treachery; perfidiouſneſs. 

As the obſcurity of what ſome writers e 
] - makes it very difficult to be underſtood; ſo the 
unfaithfulneſs of too many others, makes it unfit | 


Th' unfallow'd glebe 
very o'ercomes the granaries with ſtores 
Of golden Wheat. | | Phillips. 


cuſtomed ;- ſuch as is not common. 
The matters Which we handle; ſeem, by reaſon 
of newnels, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. 


UNFA'ITHFULLY, ün-fa'th-fül-5. adv. Trea- | 


| UNFA/ITHFULNESS, ün-fä'th-fül-nis. 2. /. 


Hooker. | 
| : Chaucer's uncouth, or rather unfamiliar, lan- 


| UNFA'THERED, un-fa'-thard. adj. F — 
having no father. 
They do obſer ve 
Unfatber e herrn, and loathly births of nature. $64, 
| Unra' THOMABLE, Un-fath'-um-ebl, adj, 
1. Not to be ſounded by a line. 
In the midſt of the plain a beautiful lake, which 
the inhabitants thereabogts 3 is un futhom- 
able. Addiſon, 
Beneath 3 depths they faint, 
And ſecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addiſ. Ovi. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot be 
found. 

A thouſand parts of our bodies may be diver- 
ified in all the dimenſions of folid bodies; which 
overwhelms the fancy in a new abyſs of unfathous 
able number. | | Bentley's Sermon. 
UNF4a'THOMABLY, un-faith/-um-Eb-ly, ado, 
So as not to be founded. 

Cover'd pits, unfathomably deep. 
UNF&4'THOMED, un-fath'-umd. adj. 
be ſounded. 


Thomſon, 
Not to 


= The Titan race 
He ſing' d wich lightning, row! within the 


untired. 
Over dank, and dry, 
They journey toilſome, unfatigued with length 
Of march. | Phillips, 
UNra'/VOURABLE, in-f#-vir-tbl. adj. Not 
kind, 
UnFA'YoURABLY, ün-fa-vür-&b-Iy. adv. 
1. Unkindly ; unpropitioufly. 
2. $0 as not to countenance, or ſupport. 
Bacon ſpeaks not unfavourably of this. Glanville 
] UNFE'ARED, un-fe'rd. adi. 


11. Not. 9 — 3 intrepid; not — 
UxrAMi LIAR, un- fa- mil -yer. adj. Vnae-] 


Juſt men 
Thoughbeaven ſhould ſpeak with all his wrath a: 
Once, 4 


That with his breath the hinges of the world 


Jonſan. 
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| FI Huge deters By readers Marton Spenſer. 
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Milton's Paradiſe Lil, 


thom'd ſpace. Dryden. 
UNFATIGUED, ün-fä-ti'gd. adj. Unwearied; 


Did i we ns ſand en * unfear 


"= dreaded; not regarded with terrour- 
Urrs ASIBLE) an-f&2-1bl, adj. Impracticabſe. 
UNFEATHEZRED, an-feth'-urd. adj. Implu- 

ous; naked of feathers. 

The mother nightingale laments alone; 
: ſome prying 
BEET comer d th unfeather'd innocence. Dryd. 
UnFBATUR BD, yn-fe'-tsbbrd. adj. Deformed 
wanting regularity of features. | 
: f Viſage rough, 
Deform' d, un ratur d, and a ſkin of buf, Dryden. 

Uxrz'D, un fed. adj. Not ſupplied with food. 
Feich bone might through his body well be read, 

And every ſine w, ſeen, through his long faſt; 

For nought he car'd, his carcaſs long wifed. Spenſer. 

A griſly foaming wolf, unfed, | 
Met me unarm'd, yet trembling fled. Refrommon. 
burg Eb, ün-fé d. adj. Unpaid. 

It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer ; you 

ve me nothing for 't. Slakeſp. King Lear. 
UNEEELING, in-fel-ing. adj. Inſenſible ; | 
void of mental ſenſibility. 
Dull, anfeeling, bar ren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. Shak. Nich. II. 


ö 


churl had found, and thence 


UN F 


ö 


| and reftored to its native freedom of exerciſe. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 

The ſoul in theſe inſtances is not entirely looſe 

and unfetter:d from the body. Addiſon's Spedtator. 

Th' unfetter'd mine by thee ſublim'd. Thomſon. 

UNFUGURED, un-fig'-yurd. adj. Repreſenting 
no animal form, : 

in unſgured paintings the nobleſt is the imita- 


freezes. 


NFI'LLED, Un-fild'. adj, Not filled; not 
ſupplied. | 

Come not to table, but when thy need invites 
thee ; and if thou beeſt in health, leave ſomething 


Wotton. 
U 


] 


The air did not preciſely fill up the vacuities of 

the veſſel, ſince it left ſo many unfilled. Boyle. 
The throne of my forefathers _ 

| Still ſtands Hd. Addiſon's Cato, 
UNFYLIAL, un-ffl'-yel. adj. Unſuitable to a 
fon, | 


2 You offer him a wrong, 
Something unjilial, Shakeſp. 


Unlucky. Welſted! thy urfzcling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the faſter, 
| 2 4 WY. Pope. 
UNFEAGNED, an-f&nd. adj. Not counterfeit- 
ed; not hypocritical ; real; ſincere. 
Here I take the like unfeigned oath, 
Never to marry her, Sha. Taming of the Shrew. 
Thouſand decencies that daily flow - 
From all her words and actions, mix'd with love, 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 


Union of mind. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


.._-Serrow--={ci0n'4, humiliation meek. Milion.. 8 


Employ . "fined piety towards God. Spratt, 
[DxFEAGNED! , , bn-f&'n-Id-ly. adv. Really; 
figcerely ; without hypocriſy. | 

He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and 
anfeignedly believe his holy goſpel Common Prayer. 
How ſhouldthey be unfeignedly juſt, whom re- 
ligion doth not cauſe to be ſuch; or they religious, 
which are not found ſuch by the proof of their 
juſt act ions? Heoker. 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ? * 

|. [ love her molt unfeignedly. Shateſp. King Fohn. 
Thou haſt brouglit me and my people un/eignedly 
to repent of the ſins we have committed. X. Charles. 
INFELT, ün- felt). adj. Not felt; not per- 
ceived. 2 


; All my treaſury | 
| but yet unfelt thanks, which, more enrich'd, 
Shall be your love and labour's recompence. Shak. 
Her looks, from that time, infus'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, wnfe!t before. Milton. 
"Tis pleaſant, ſafely to behold from ſhore 
The rowling ſhips, and hear the tempeſt roar 
| Not that another's & n is our delight, 
| But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing ſight. Dryd. 
UNFENCED, Un-fenst'. adj. 
Naked of fortification. IT 
I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades; 
| Even till unfenced deſolation ENS | 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. Sha. 
. Not ſurrounded by any incloſure. 


6 


| 


| Iermented, 


All fuch vegetables mu 


. ſt be unfermented; for 
lermentation changes their 8 


nature. | 
B | Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
PFERTILE, An-fer-til. adj. Not fruitful ; 
| not prolifick. Tg £ IH HEE, 5" 

Peace is not ſuch a dry tree, ſuch a ſapleſs, un- 
fertile thing, but that it might fructiſy and in- 
„  Decagof Play. 
bo Unre'arer, ün-füt tür. . a, Lo un- 

chain; to free from ſhackles. 
| Unfetter me with ſpeed : 


—_— 


| 


1 


| | 
2. Unqualified. 


Ursus NTED, bn-fer-ment'-Id. adj. Not 


Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a 
mercenary, legal, and therefore unſilial, affection. 
| : | GS: Boyle. 
 UnF1/nI1SHED, un-fin'-Isht. adj. Incomplete 

not brought to'an end ; not brought to 

perfection; imperfect; wanting the laſt 
hand. = | | 
It is for that ſuch outward ornament 
Was laviſh'd on their ſex, that inward gifts 
Were left for haſte, uu] Milton, 
l did dedicate to you a very unfiniſhed piece. Dryd. 
__His-baſty hand left his pictures fo unf5ni/hed, 
that the beauty in the picture faded ſooner than 
in the perſon after whcm it was drawn. Spectator. 

And now Jer conſcious Cecil view the piece, 
Where virtue in her lovelieſt light is ſhewn ; 

Let theſe aii)’ d lays in part expreſs * 
Your great forefather's bounties, and your 


— 


own. 
| Fleigh. 
This collection contains not only ſuch pieces as 
come under our review, but many others, even 
unfiniſhed, . Stoift. 
| UnF1'RM, ün-férm'. adj. 
1. Weak; feeble. 
Our fancies are more giddy and urnfirm 
Than women's are. 
Sois the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptineſs, 
2. Not ſtable. | 

Take the time, while ſtagg' ring yet they ſtand, 

With feet unfirm, and prepoſſeſs the ſtrand. Dryd. 
UnF1'T, un- fit“. adj. | 
1. Improper; unſuitable. 

They eaſily perceive how «nit that were for the | 
preſent, which was for the firſt age convenient 
enough, | | Hooker. 

Neither can I think you would impoſe upon me 

an wrfit and over-ponderous argument. 
I | Milton on Education. 


Sbaleſp. 


Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 


And eke unable once to ſtir or go. - Spenſer. 
Old as 1 am, for ladies love unt, 
The pow'r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 


A genius that can hardly take in the connection 
of three propoſitions, is utterly unfit for ſpecula- 
tive ſtudies. 3 Watts. 

To UnF1'T, in-flt', v. a. To diſqualify. 


dominion, ſo they unfitted him for a ſatisfaction or 
acquieſcence in his vaſſals, Government of the Tong. 
UnrrTLY, Utn-fit'-ly. adv. Not properly; 
not ſuitably. . | | | 
Others, reading to the church thoſe books 
which the apoſtles wrote, are neither untruly nor 


> 


b 


ee ou troubled that I bleed. Dryden, 


' 


5 | 


This moſt uſcful principle may be unfettered, , 


tion of marbles, and of architecture, as arches, 


of thy appetite unfilled. Taylor's Rule of Liv. Holy. | 


Sbaleſp. Twelfth Night. | 


Thoſe excellencies, as they qualified him for- 


UN F 


The kingdom of France may be not ugly com- 
pared to a body that hath all its blood drawn up 
into the arms, breaſt and back. Howel., 

UNF1'TNESS, Un-flit'-nis. u. / 
1. Want of qualifications. 

In ſetting down, the form of common prayer, 
there was no need that the book ſhould mention 
either the learning of a fit, or the unfitneſs of an 
ignorant miniſter. Hooker, 

It is looked upon as a great weakneſs, and un- 
fitneſs for buſineſs, for a man to be ſo open, as 
really to think not only what he ſays, but what 
he ſwears. | South, 

2. Want of propriety. _ 5 US 
UNI Trix, Gon-fit'-ing. adj. Not proper. 

Although monoſyllables, ſo rife in our tongue, 
are unjitting for verſes, yet are they moſt fit for 
expreſſing briefly the firſt conceits of the mind. 


| Camden, 

To UNF1's, un-fiks'. v. a. 

1. To looſen; to make leſs faſt. 
Plucking to a an enemy, 

He doth unſaſten fo and ſhake a friend. Shakeſp, 
. Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree | 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Shaleſp. Macbetß. 


2. To make fluid. 
Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in ſnow, 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
Unfix her froſts, and teach them how to run. Dryd. 
UN FI“XRHPD, un-fikst'. adj. | | 
r. Wandering; erratick; inconſtant; vagrant, 
So valt the noiſe, as if not flects did join, 

But lands unſix d, and floating nations ſtrove. Dryd. 
Her lovely looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix d as thoſe. Pope. 

Irrefolute on which ſhe ſhould rely : 


UNFLE'DGED, Un-fledzhd'. adj. That has not 
yet the full furniture of feathers ; young; 
not completed by time; not having at- 
tained full growth. . | 

The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel : 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Shakeſp. 

In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl. Shak, 

Unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 

UNFLE SHED, Un-flesht'. adj. Not fleſhed ; 
not ſeaſoned to blood ; raw. 

Nature his limbs only for 'war made fit ; 

With ſome leſs foe thy unfis'd valour try. Conley, 

As a generous, unfl:/5'd hound, that hears 
From far the hunter's horn and cheerful cry, 

So will I haſte,  Dryden's Cleomenes, 

UNFO'ILED, un-foild. adj. Unſubdued ; not- 
put to the worſt. ed bs 

The uſurped powers thought themſelves ſecure. 

in the ſtrength of an »n/viled army of fixty thou- 
ſand men, and in a revenue proportionable, Temple. 

To UNFoO'LD, un- föld. v. 2. 8 

1. To expand; to ſpread ; to open. 

I, ſay on him riſing 

Cat of the water, heav'n above the clouds 

Unfold her cryſtal doors; thence on his head 

A perfect dove deſcend; Milian. 
Invade his hiſſing throat, and winding ſpires, 

Till ftretch'd in length th' unfolded foe retires, 


© 


PF 


u, what avail— 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold. Pope, 
- - Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes; 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
2. To tell; e . _ 
What tidings with our couſin Buckingham? 
such as my heart doth tremble to unfold. Shak. 
_ Unfold to me why you are heavy. Sbaleſp. 
Dafold the paſſion of my lovez  ., 7 
Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith. Slol. 
"Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Shake/p. 
Ship and men unfold ' | 


unfitly ſaid to preach, Hooker, 


LY # 


1 3 


That to this iſle convaid you. Chapman, 
PM, wn EO IDE rs Ho 


— 


CE oþ 


At laſt 225 d in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryden, - 
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- UNF0Rk8B1'DDE x, än- för- bid'n. 


N 


How comes it thus? Unſold, Aegi guide! Mit. \ Unrorxesx1 NNED, du. Chr. axlnd- adj. Cir- | UNFO'RTUNATENESS, Gn-fi'r. 


Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfall; 

But they move more in lofty numbers 4. Waller. 
3. To diſcover; to reveal. 

Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides : 

Who covers faults, at laſt with ſhame derides, | 
Sbaleſp. 

If the object be ſeen through two or more ſuch 
convex or concave glaſſes, every glaſs ſhall make 
a new image, and the object ſhall appear in the 

place, and of the bigneſs of the laſt image; which 

_ conſideration ur fold; the theory of microſcopes and | 

teleſcopes, Newtun's Optic ls. 
4. To diſplay; to ſet to vip. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and en- 
dowed with underſtanding; doth it then properly 
belong to us, to examine and unfold the works of 
God ? Burnet. 

To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fold. 
The unfoldin ſtar calls up the ſhepherd. Shaeſp. 
To UnFO'oL, An-fe l. v. a. To reſtore from 


folly. 

._ Have you any way to unfool me again? Shaksſp. | 
UxFoRBr'D, tin-for-bld'. adi. 
e 

If un forbid thou may'ſt unfold . 
What we, not to explore the ſecrets, aſk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
Theſe are the unforbidden trees; and here we 
| —_ let looſe nk reigns, and indulge our thoughts. 
Norris, 
A good m man not only forbears thoſe gratifica- 
tions which are forbidden by reaſon and religion, 
but even reſtrains himſelf in unforbidden inſtauces. 
Atterbury. 


2. Not impelled; not externally urged. | 
No more can impure man retain and move 


3. Not feigned ; not artificially heightened. 


. Not contrary to caſe. 


. : W they lay, is „ 


8 "Unrorzr DDENNESs, ün-för-bld'n-nis. z. J. 1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. . 


The ſtate of being untorbidden, 


The bravery you are ſo ſevere to, is no where 


3 expreſsly prohibited in ſcripture ; and this unfur- 


zidlenneſi they think ſufficient to evince, that the 
8 you condemn is not in its own na- 
ture ſinful. f Boyle. 


1. Not ee not conſtrained. | 

- - This gentle and 1 d accord of Hamlet 
Sits ſmiling to my heart. 
. Unforc'd by puniſhment, unaw'd by fear ; 

His words were ſimple, and his ſoul ſincere. Dryd. 


In that pure region of a worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can, wnforc'd, aſpire, 
And leave his nature, to converſe w ith fire. Donne. 


Upon theſe tidings they broke forth into ſuch 
unfurced and unfeigned paſſions, as it plainly ap- 


| peared that good-nature did work in them. _— 
4. Not violent; eaſy; gradual. | 


Windlor the next above the valley ſwells 
Into my eye, and doth itſelf preſent 
With ſuch an eaſy and ufer d aſcent, ' 
That no ſtupendous precipice denies 
Acceſs, no horror turns away our eyes. Denham. 


If one arm is ſtretched out, the body muſt be 
ſomewhat bowed on the oppoſite ſide, in a ſitua- 
tion which! is unforced. 

UNnFo'RCIBLE, Un-f0' r-s[bl. 
_ ſtrength. | 

The ſame reafon which cauſeth to yield that 
they are of ſome force in the one, will conſtrain 
to acknowledge that they are not in the other al- 
together unforcible, 123 Hooker. 

VUnF0R+6B0'DING, ün- for · bo dlog. adj. Giv- 
in no omens. 
Vnnumber'd birds glide through th' aerial way, 
vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſtray. Pope's Odyf. 


adj. Wanting: 


OUnzroxtino'wn, ün-för-nô'n. adj. Not fore- | 


ſeen by preſeience. 
It had no leſs prov'd certain, axferehrown. Milt. 


UNFORESEE'N, in-f6r-6@'n. adj. Not known 
before it happened. i 
ode. 


cumeiſed. 
Won by a Fhiliſtine from the «nforeſtin'd race. 
| Milton. 
' Uxro' RFEITED, un- fd“ r-fit-id. adj. Not for- 


UNnFoRGY'vING, An- för- gly- Ing. adj. Relent- 


3 


Not“ 


SBaleſp. Harilet. 


Dryden. 


UN F 


feited. | 
This was the ancient, and is yet the unforfeited 
glory of our religion. Rogers s Sermons, | 


leſs ; implacable. 

The ſow with her broad ſnout for rooting up 
Th' intruſted feed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop; 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th' offender to the bloody prieſt reſign” d. 1 
UNFoRGO'TTEN, ün-fôr-gòt'n. adj. Not loft | 
to memory, 

The thankful remembrance of ſo great a benefit 
received, ſhall for ever remain unforgotter. 

Kinelles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Unro' RMED, un-fa'rmd. adj. Not modified 
into regular ſhape. 

All putrefaction being a diſfolution of the firſt 
form, is a mere confuſion, and unformed mixture | 
of the parts, Bacon. 

The ſame boldneſs difcovers itſelf in the ſeveral 
adventures he meets with during his paſſage 
through the regions of anformed matter. Spectalor. 


UxroxsAK EN, Gn-for-8i'kn, adj. Not de- 
ſerted. 

They extend no farther to any ſort of ſins con- 
tinued in or unforſalen, than as they are recon- 
- cileable with ſincere endeavours to forſake them. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
UNFO'/RT1FLED, Un-fir-ty-fid. adj. 


_— EEEEEEEEEE EEE Eganannmnm_mmm—_ 


Their weak heads, like towns unforti/y'd, 
Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their ſide. 
| Pipe. | 
2. Not ſtrengthened ; infirm ; weak; feeble. 
It ſhews a will molt incorre& to heav' n; 
A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient ; 
An underſtanding ſimple, and unſchool' d. S. 
3. Wanting ſecurities. 
They will not reſtrain a ſecret miſchief, which, 
conſidering the unfort ified Tate” of mankind, 18 a 
great defect. Collier. 


UxFo'RTUNATE, än-fd'r-tshü-nét. adj. Not 
ſucceſsful ; .unproſperous ; wanting luck ; 

unhappy. it is vſed both ofa train of events, 
as, an unfortunate /ie ; or of a-fingle event, 
as, an unfortunate expedition ; or of perſons, 
as, an unfortunate ma; or an unfortunate 
commander. 
All things religiouſly taken in hand, are proſ- 
perouſly ended; becauſe whether men in the end 
have that ich religion did allow to deſire, or 
that which it teacheth them contentedly to ſuffer, 
they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooler. 
Whoſoever will live altogether out of himſelf, 
and ſtudy other men's humours, ſhall never be 
75 . nate. Raleigh. 
Vindictive ud live the life of witches, who, 
as they are miſchievous, end unfortunate. Bacon, 
He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, 
is not e ars for milling the mark, but fooliſh 
for chuſing ſuch an unapt inſtrument. Taylor. 

The virgins ſhall on feaſtful days 
Viſit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

| From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. 

" Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Un 3 un- fdr. tou · net · ih. adv. | 
| Unhappily; without good luck. 


ments. Sidney. 


falling down and breaking their arms. WWQiltins. 
She kept her countenance when the lid, remov'd, 
Diclo d * heart e 11 2 


UxFou'gHT, un-fa't. adj, [un ang fought.) 
UNFOU' LED, tn-fou'ld. 44). 


Ux rou'xp, un-fou'/nd. ad7, Not found; ; not 
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Unconſulting affection unfortunately. born to th 
mewards, made Zelmane borrow ſo much of her 
natural modeſty, as to leave her more decent rai- 


- Moſt of theſe artiſts unfortunately miſcarried, by | ' 


UNFRA MABLE, un-fra't-&bl. adj. Not to be 


UNFRAMED, un-fra'md, adj. 


UNFRE QUENT, Un-fr@-kwent. adj, Uncom- 


To Ux FREQUE' NT, bn-fre-kwent”. 


UNFREQUE 'NTED, 


UNF 


tsl 
n. /. (from unfortunate.) Ill ju = 1d. 25 nls, 


O me, the only fubje& of the deſtinies dis 
ſure, whoſe greateſt fortunateneſs is more nate 
nate than my ſiſter's greateſt ur fortunateneſs. $ Cid 8 


Not fought. | 

T hey uled ſuch diligence in takin 
that it was not poſſible mey ſhould 
with. 


8 the paſſages, 
eſcape unfought 
Knollęs. 


Uapoll 
uncorrupted; not ſoiled. 1 


The humour and tunicles are purely tranſpꝛ. 


rent, to let in light a»feuled and unſophiſticated 
by any tincture. Mer, 


met with. 

Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 
Excited a defire till then unknown; 
Somewhat uafeun?, or found in her blone. Dryden, 


moulded. Not uſted, 

The cauſe of their diſpoſition ſo unframed: ung 
ſocieties, wherein they live, is for that they dil 
cern not aright what force theſe laws ought u 
have. Hals 


Not formed; 
not famioned. | 
A lifeleſs lump, unſathion' d and unfram d, 

Of j jarring ſcecs, and juſtly chaos nanr'd. Did. 


mon; not happening often. 

Part thereof is viſible unto any ſituation ; hy 
being only diſcoverable in the night, and when 
the a air is s clear, it t becomes unfrequent. 

Brom r Fulgar Eran, 


v. a. To 
leave; to ceaſe to frequent. A bad word,” 
. Glad to ſhun his hoſtile gripe, 
They quit [heir chefts, and: or (he aaa the Gelds | 
Phivlpr, 
än- fra- k wänt -d. 44 
Rarely viſited; rarely entered. 
g Many ur frequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. 
_ . Retiring from the pop'lar noiſe, I ſeek 
This unfrequented place to find ſome caſe, idiltn, 
How well your cool and wrfrequentcd ſbade 
Suits with the chaſte retirements of a maid! Ream, 
Can he not paſs an aſtronomick line, 
Nor farther yet in liquid æther roll, | 
Till he has gain'd ſome waſrequented place? 
: Flaciam 
| With what caution does the hen provide her 
a neſt. in places unfrequented, and free * = 
As 
UNFREQUENTLY,. un. fr -kwent-15, adv, Ne 
commonly. 
They, like Judas, det 3ze death, and not oof 
quently puriue it. Grown's Vulgar Erruth 
UxFRrist NDED, An-frend'-id. ad. Wartigz 
friends ; uncountenanced ; unſupported 
Pheſe parts to a ranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
| Rough and unhoſpitable. Shakeſp. T avelfth Nigh 
Great acts require great means of enterprise; 
Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth, A 
O God! 
Who me unfriendedbrought'ſt, by wond rous x 
The kingdom of my fathers to poſſeſs. 2: 


UNFRIE'NDLINESS, | dGn-frend'-ty-nls. 2. 
[from unfriendly.) Want of kindneſs ; Wi 
of favour. ' 

"You might be apt to look upon ſuch & 
pointments as the effects of an e ede 
ture or fortune to your particular attempt. 
UNF&IE'NDLY, Un-frend'-ly. adj. No 

nevolent, not kind. broth 
What ſignifies an unfriendly parent or o 
Tis ſriendſhip only that is the cement 

+" Rively coiabioce kind. Gov, of b. 


Shale}, 


1 


* 
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in che miſery of his creatures. 


to ice. 
Though che more aqueous part will, 


more ſubtile parts remain unfrozen, 
UxBRUIT FUL, un · froͤ t- füll. adj. 
1. Not prolifick. 


burn 


3. Not fruQiferous. 


3. Not fertile. 


Laydown ſome general rules for the knowing of | 


fear is not that ſervile dread, which flies | 
2 a hoſtile, #nfriendly being, delight- 


Zerg. 


be ZEN, Un- frö'zn. nd Not congealed 


by the 


loſs of their motion, be turned 1nto ice, yet the 


Boyle. 


Ah! hopcleſs, laſting flames like thoſe that 
. To light the dead, and warm th vnfruitful ur urn. 


1800 i 


The naked rocks are not e there; 
Their barren £2 with luſcious food abound. 


N aller. 


fruitful-and unfruitſul foils. Mortimer s H n 


4. Not producing good effects. 
UNFULFILLED, ün-fäl-flld“. adj. 


filled. 
Fierce deſire, 
Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. 


unfold ; to open. 


Not ful- 


Milton. 


The next motion. is that of unfurling the fan» | 


in which are ſeveral little flirts and vibrations. 
Addiſon. 
Her ſhips anchor'd, and her ſails unfuri d 


ln either Indies. 
His ſails by Cupid's band N 4. 
To keep the fair, he gave the world. 


7, Un ru ANis H, ün-für'-nish. w. . 


1, To deprive; to ſtrip; to diveſt, 
| "Thy ſpeeches 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Will bring me to conſider that which may 


Unfuraiſh me of reaſon. 
| 2, To leave naked. 
The Scot on his unfurniſb d kingdom 


Shakeſp. Wi inter s 70 


Came pouring like a tide into a breach. Shakeſp. 


UNFURNISHED, ün-fäür“ nlsht. ad;. 
1. Not accommodated with utenfils, 
Corated with ornaments. 


into the world with bodies unclothed. 


bt Vuſupplied. 

UngG4'in, do n. 

Ux&atNLY,un-ga'n-ly. 
An wngginly ſtrut in their walk. 


UnGA/LLED, Gn-gald. adj. 
wounded. 
2 Let the ſtricken deer go weep, 


The hart ungalled play; 


So runs the world away. Shak. 
Une AA TER ED, ün-gü- r-turd. adj. 
without garters. 


ped; not picked. 


gotten ; having no beginning. 


and have had no being. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory 


betting nothing. 


wanne, be aide. . adi. 


or de- 


It derogates not more from the 3 of 
God, that he has given us minds anfurniſb'd with 
thoſe ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us 


Locke, 


live in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſbd houſe. 


Sift. 


ad;.unzens, Sax.] 
Awkward,uncouth. 

Soi. 
Unhurt; un- 


For bee muſt watch, whilſt ſome muſt ſleep ; j 


Hamlet, 


Being 
You-chid at Gyr Protheus for going ungartered. 


Sha beſp. 


Une THERED,. &n-gath'” -ard, adj. Not crop- 


We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long: 
For whom lo late th' ungather'd apples hung. 


| Dryden. 
rer NERATED, an-dzbln'-&r-4-tid. adj. Un- 


Millions of ſouls muſt have been el 


eds | of the World. 
| YG wERATIVE,Gn-dzhin r ale. adj. Be- 


is a motion ungenerative, that * 5 infallible. 
Sbaleſß. 


7 


obo, in-farl, v. a. To expand; to 


UNG 


I. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 

To look into letters already opened or dropped, 
13 held an WNATenerous ad. | Pope. 

2. Ignominious. 
The victor never will impoſe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms, His enemies confeſs 
The virtues of humanity are Cæſar's. Addiſon. 
or favourable to nature. 

The northern ſhires have a more cloudy, unge- 
nial air than any part of Ireland. 8 wift to Pope. 

Sullen ſeas that waſh th' angenial pole. Thomſon. 
UNGE'NTLE, un-dzhen'tl. adj. Harſh ; rude; 
rugged. 

Smile, gentle haves ! or ſtrike, ungentle death 
For * world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded. 


Shakeſp. 
He 1s 


Vicious, «»gentle, fooliſhly blunt, unkind, Shak. 
Love, to thee I facrifice 
All my el thoughts. Denham's Sopby. 


{ UNGE'NTLEMANLY, un-dzhen'tl-min-1y. adj. 


Illiberal ; not becoming a gentleman. 

The demeanor of thoſe under Waller was much 
more urgertlemanly and barbarous, Clarendon. 

This he contradicts in the almanack publiſhed 
for the preſent year, and in an ungentlemanly man- 
ner. Swift, 
Une NTLENESS, ün-dzhün'tl-uls. 2. * 

Harſnhneſs; rudeneſs; ſeverity. 

Rewardnot thy fheepe, when ye takeoff is cote, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat : 
Let not ſuch ungertleneſs happen to thine. Tufer. 
2. Unkindneſs; incivility. 

You have done me much «rzgentleneſs 
To ſhew the letter that I writ to you. Sl. 


rudely. 
You 've vngentlh, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed: Shakeſp. es Ceſar. 
Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently ? 
Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
Nor was it urgently received by Lindamira. 
Arbuthnot and Pope 
UNGEOME/TRICAL, ün-dzhéè-ô-mét'-try-k 5 
adj. Not agreeable to the laws of geometry. 

All the attempts before Sir Iſaac Newton, to 
explain the regular appearances of nature, were 
ungeometrical, and all of them inconſiſtent and 
unintelligible, Cheyne. 

UNGY1LDED, ün-gil-dld. adj. Not overlaid 
with gold. 

You, who each day can theatres behoid, * 
Like Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, 
Our mean, ungilded ſtage will ſcorn. 

To UNG1 RD, Un-gerd', V. a. To looſe any 
thing bound with a girdle. 

1 he man ungirded his camels, and gave them 
ſtraw and provender. Geneſis, xxiv. 32 - 

Ik)he bleſt parent 

Ungirt her ſpacious boſom, and diſcharg'd 

The pond'rous birth. Prior. 
UxG1'rT, un-gert', adj. Looſely dreſſed. 

One tender foot was bare, the other ſhod; 

Her robe ungirt. | N 17 0 

Mulciber aſſigns the proper place 

For Carians, and th' ungirt Nunudian race. Dryd. 
UNG1'VING, ün-glw' Ing. ad}. 

giſts . 

In vain at ſhrines th ele ſuppliant Rands ; : 
This *tis to make a vow with empty hands. Drygd. 


Uncro' RIFIED, Un-gl6'-ry-fid. adj. Not ho- 


ration. 

Left God ſhould bw any way Murer fel, the 
greateſt part of our daily ſervice conſiſteth, ac- 
cording to the bleſſed apoſtle's own preciſe rule, 
in much variety of pſalms and hymns; that, out 


ah man 8 heart to Une out tor Rus own ſacrifice, 


* * * 1 > 4 N 
. * N 90 4 + # « - * 
. 
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UNGE'NIAL, ün-dzhè-nyèl. adj. Not kind | 


Uncz'xTLY, Gn-dzhent'-ly. adv.  Harſbly ; | 


Dryden, i 


Not brin sing | 


noured; not exalted with praiſe and ado- 


of ſo plentiful a treaſure, there might be for every | 


1 


1 


UN 


| UncLo'vepd, ün-glävd'. adj, Having the 


hand naked. 

When we were come near to his hate. he ſtood 
up, holding forth his hand wn loved, and in poſ- 
ture of bleſſing, Bacon. 
To UnGLu't, ün-glä'. v. a. To looſe any 
thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and anglue the earth, to give 
vent to inflamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague, 
She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 

And afks if it be time to riſe. Sift, 
To UN op, un-god”". v. a. To diveſt of di- 
vinity. 
Were we waken'd by this tyranny, 
I“ ungod this child again, it could not be 
I ſhoutd love her, who loves not me. 

Thus men enpodd:d may to places riſe, 
And ſes may be preferr'd without diſguiſe. Dryd. 
UnGo'DLILY, ün-göd'-H-Iy. adv. Impiouſly; 

wickedly. | 

'Tis but an ill eſſay of that godly fear, to uſe 
that very goſpel ſo irreverently and ungodly. 

Government of the Tongue. 
UNGo'DLINESS, ün-göd'Ax-nis. x. / Impiety; 
wickedneſs ; neglect of God. 

How groſsly do many of us contradict the plain 
e of the goſpel by our N and worldly 
luſts! Tillotſon. 
Unco' Dt, un-g6d'-lf. adi. 

1. Wicked; negligent of God and his laws. 
His juſt, avenging ire 

Had driven out th ungedly from his ſight, N 

And the habitations of the juſt. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
| The ſinner here intended is the 2 ſinner; 


Donne. 


2. Polluted by wickedneſs. 
Let not the hours of this uagodly day + 
Wear out in peace. | Shakeſp. 
UnGo'RED, un-gord. Unwounded; 
unhurt., 
I ſtand aloof, and will no 1 
Till, by ſome elder maſters of known honour, | 
1 have a voice and precedent of peace, $ 
To keep my name ungor d. Sha keſp Hamlet. 
UNGO'RGED, dn-gYrdzhd. adj. Not filled; 
not ſated. 
Thehell-hounds;asungarg'd" with fleſh and blood, 
Purſue their prey. ; Dryden, 
Oh »ngorg'd appetite ! O ravenous thirſt - 
Of a ſon's blood. Smith's £bedra and Hippolyt us. 
Ux cor, ün-göt'. adj. | 


adj. 


. Not gained; not acquired. 


2. Not begotten. 
He is as free from touch or ſoil with her, 
As ſhe from one wngot Shateſp. Meaf. for Moe 
His loins yet full of ungot princes; all 
His glory 1 in the bud. Welker. 
UNGO'VERNABLE, ün-gůüy -ar-nEbl. adi. 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained. 
They'll judge every thing by models of their 


2. Licentious; wild; unbridled. 
80 wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tranſ- 
lated literally; his 57 is too ſtrong to bear a 
chain, Dryden, 

He was free from any rough, ungovernable paſ- 
ſions, which hurry men on to ſay and do very of- 
| ſenſive things. | . Aiterbury. 

UNGo'VERNED, 3 Und adj. 

1. Being without government. 


"It pleaſeth God above, 
= "And all good men of: this wngovern'd iſle. Shakeſp. 


2. Not regulated 5 unbridled ; licentious. 
j Seel for him, 
Leſt his ungouern'd rage diſſolve the life / 


. - Thetnſelves they vilify” "a 
\Fo ſerve e '> EINE Milton 5 rs Parade Lil 


* 
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own; and thus are rendered unmanageable by 


auy authority, and ungovernable by other laws but 


4 thoſe of the ſword. Glanvills 


he who forgets or defies his Gd. A. — 


Te eſtate is y ct ungovern'd.- nt Richard III. 


That wants the means to lead it. Sbak. King Lear. | 


_UNG 


elegance ; wanting beauty. 


uneaſy, and ungrace ful. 


without the laſt is ungraceful. 


Inclegance ; awkwardneſs. 


© — — 


1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 


E . , ꝗ .... ⁰ , OOO 2 
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And recks not his own rede. 
To the gods alone 


4 


254. 3 
a | 


h' 
2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. 


have been able to ſhake off. 
3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. 


as ungracious at Oxford as at London. 


ing to grammar. 
UnGRA/NTED, ün-gr 
not yielded; not beſtowed. 


 UncRra4'TEFUL, ün-grä“t-fül. adj. 


for kindneſs. ER 


| not alſo inſufferably proud. 


Moſt when driv'n by winds, the 


- ful plain. 
3. bl anos 


It cannot 


unacceptable. 


an action ſo full of danger. 


FR 


1. With ingr atitude, - 


- Nor was his love ungratefully repaid, 


' 1, Making no returns, or making 1 


2. Making no returns for culture. | 
| flaming ſtorm 
Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous form; 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again; 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th' ungrate- | 


> 
+ 
* 
„ 


Raphael anſwer'd heav'n, 
Nor are thy lips ungraceful, ſire of men. Milton. 

A ſolicitous watchfulneſs about one's behaviour, 
inſtead of being mended, it will be conſtrained, 


UNGRA'CEFULNESS, ün-grà's-fül-nis. n. /. 
To attempt the putting another genius upon him, 


will be labour in vain; and what is ſo plaiſtered 
on, will have always hanging to it the ungraceful- 


 Uncra'ciovs, ün-grä“-shüs. 4d. 


He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faſten firm and 


'This only from your goodneſs let me gain, 
And this ungranted, all rewards are vain. Dryden. 


| Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 
Th' ungovern'd tempeſt to ſuch fury grows. Dryd. 
From her own back the burthen would remove, 
And lays the load on his ungovern'd love. Dryden. 
UnGRA'CEFUL, ün-grà's-fül. adj. Wanting 


" Locke. 


He enjoyed the greateſt ſtrength of good ſenſe, 
and the moſt exquiſite taſte of politeneſs. Wirh- 
out the firſt, learning is but an incumbrance ; and 


Addifon. 


Locke. 


ſtrong. 
Spenſer, 


: I , in the mature time, 

With this ungracious paper ſtrike the ſight 

Of the death-practis'd duke. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 

Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heav'n; 
- Whilſt he, a puft and reckleſs libertine, 

Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, - 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


? pur future offspring, and our wives are known; 
audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious ſon. Dryd. 


Clarendon. 


ot given ; 


It returns 


No perſon is remarkably ungrateful, who was 


| 


| 


1 


{ 


5 South. | 


Dryden. 


ungrateful, or without ſome plea- 
_ ure to poſterity,” to ſee. the moſt exact relation of 


- Clarendon. 


UnGa&rEFULLY, fn-grVtfol-y. adv. 
. -*, WhencalFd to diſtant war, L 
His vanquiſh'd heart remain'd a victim here : 
Oriana's eyes that glorious conqueſt made; 


- 
— 


pon us. 
Aiterbury. 


Granville. 


{| UnG&gov'NnDED, ůn- grou'n-did. adj. Having 


Show me no parts which are ungracious to the | 
ſight, as all pre-ſhortenings uſually are. Dryden. 
Neither is it rare to obſerve among excellent 
and learned divines, a certain ungracious manner, 
or an unhappy tone of voice, which they never 
 Savife. | 


They did not except againſt the perſons of any, | 


though ſeveral were moſt ungracious to them. Clar. 
Any thing of grace towards the Iriſh rebels, was 


UNGRAMMA'TICAL, hn-grim-mAt'-y-kAl. adj. | 
[from un and grammatical.) Not accord- 


Ant- Id. adj. N 


There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 
Glanville, | 


What is in itſelf . harſh and wngrateful, muſt 
make harſh and ung ratgful impreſſions u | 


| 


1 


7 
| 


| conjecture. 


| 


UN 


when yet we wngratefully charge heaven with 
.denying our petitions, Wake. 
2. Unacceptably ; unpleaſingly. | 
 UnGrRA'TEFULNESS, Lo- gd t. Fäl-nls. n. h. 
t. Ingratitude; ill return for good. ; 
Can I, without the deteſtable ſtain of ungrateful- 
| neſs, abſtain from loving him, who, far exceeding 
the beautifulneſs of his ſhape with the beautiful- 
neſs-of his mind, 1s content ſo to abaſe himſelf as 
to become Dametas's ſervant for my ſake? Sidney. 
2. Unacceptableneſs ; unpleaſing quality. 
UNGRA'VELY,  un-gra'v-ly. adv. 
ſeriouſneſs. ' | 
| | His preſent portance - 
Gibingly, and ungravely, he did faſhion. Shakeſp. 
no foundation. ; 
| Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is 
nearer to it than opinion with ungrounded inclina- 
tion, whichis the great ſource of errour. Locke. 
This is a confidence the moſt ungrounded and 
irrational. For upon what ground can a man pro- 


miſe himſelfa future repentance, who cannot pro- 


miſe himſelf a futurity ? South. 
UxGRUDGINGLY, ün-grüdzh“-Ing-Iy. adv. 
Without ill-will ; 
cheerfully. | 
If, when all his art and time is ſpent, 
He ſay *twill ne'er be found, yet be content; 
Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly, 
Becauſe he is the mouth of deſtiny. 
UNGUA'RDED, Gn-ga'r-did. ad}. 
1. Undefended. | | 
— — Proudartthou met? Thy hope wastohavereach' 
The throne of God unguarded, and his ſide : 
Abandon'd. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
All through th' anguarded gates with joy reſort, 
To ſee the ſlighted camp, the vacant port. Denham. 


- 


Donne. 


On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his fleep. Dryd. 


and an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the 
accounts of drunkenneſs. Taylor. 
The ſpy, which does this treaſure keep, 
Does ſhe ne'er ſay her pray'rs, nor ſleep? 
Or have not gold and flatt'ry pow'r - 
To purchaſe one ungaurded hour ? Prior. 
With an unguarded look ſhe now devour'd 
My nearer face; and now recall'd her eye, 
Andheav'd, and ſtrove to hide a ſudden ſigh. Prior. 
It was intended only to divert a few young 
ladies, of good ſenſe and good humour enough to 
laugh not only at their ſex's little »nguarded follies, 
but at their own. | Pope. 
Are we not encompaſſed by multitudes, who 
watch every carcleſs word, every unguarded action 
of our lives ? | . Rogers. 
U'xGUENT, un'-gu-ent. n. /. {unguentum, Lat.] 
- Ointment. „„ 50 | 
Pre- occupation of mind ever requireth preface 


of ſpeech, like a fomentation to make the unguent | 


enter. | i Bacon. 
unguent and the vulnerated body. 
With unguents ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone. 

OE DEI OY Pope. 
gest“. adj. Not attained by 


'Uncvue'sstD, ün- 


He me ſent, for cauſe to me ungue/ſs'd. Spenſer. 
UnGu!r'DED, un-gytd'-id. adj; Not directed; 
JJ 8 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do ſhape, 

In forms imaginary, th* unguided days 
And rotten times that you ſhall look upon, 
When I am fleeping with my anceſtors. Shaleſp. 
Can wnguided matter keep itſelf to ſuch exact 
conformities, as not in the leaſt ſpot to vary from 


They reſolve all into 3 


We often receive the benefit of our prayers 


No door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep, | 


Without | 


willingly ; heartily ; | 


| Un#a/LLowED, an-hAl'-18d. adj, Unholy; 


ö 


54 


. Carelefs; negligent; not attentive-to danger. 
All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, 


1 


| Perhaps the fact 
ls not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit, 


UNH 


| . Nature, void of choice, 
Does by unguided motion things produce 
Regardleſs of their order, Blickmore on the 
UNUABITABLE, ün-häb'“-It-Cbl. adj. inbab: 
fable, Fr. inhabitabilis, Lat.] Not ca bl 
to ſupport inhabttants ; uninhabitabl g 
The night and day was always a natural 4 
of twenty-four hours, in all places remote * 
the unbabituble poles of the world, and winter = 
ſummer always meaſured a year. Hilte 
Though the courſe of the ſun be curbed betwe N 
the tropicks, yet are not thoſe parts directly fab, 
ject to his perpendicular beams, unbabita}le, 
extremely hot. 8 
UxNHACKED, ün-häk't. adj. Not cut; 14 
hewn; not notched with cuts. : 
With a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, 
With unbachd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis d, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again. Sg 
Part with unhact'd edges, and bear back © 
Our targe undinted. Shateſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
| To UNHA'LLOWw, in-halV-16. v. a. To deprive 
of holineſs ; to profane ; to deſecrate. 


Cy eat:on, 


Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common, and anballow'd, ere our taſte. a, 
The vanity unballozus the virtue. L Eftrang, 
This one uſe left ſuch an indelible ſacredrey 
upon them, that the impiety of the deſign could 
be no ſufficient reaſon to wunhal/owp and degrade 
them to common uſe. Saul, 


profane. 
HTS Thy curriſh ſpirit 
Govern'da wolf, who hang'd for human ſlaughter- 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſou] fleet; 
And while thou Jay'ſt in thy 2nballov'd dam 
Infus'd itfelf in thee. SH. Merchant of Venia, 
I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this «zhalloww'd air, but that this juggler 


Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, . 

Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in reaſon's gub. un 

| 5 Millan. 1. M 
Nor ſhall preſume to violate theſe bands, | 
Or touch thy perſon with unhalloa d hands. Di Pre 
lere ceale thy flight, nor with uahall;w'd lays Ani 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days. Pye, A 
To Un HAN, ün-händ'. v. a, To looſe from hid 
the hand. 6 ble 
Still am ] call'd. Uaband me, gentlemen. Sal quic 
Unhand men, traitors. Denham's $5, It 
UNHA'NDLED, ün-hän'dld. adj. Not handled; fall 1 
not touched. | | ; 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 2 Mi 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſp. Merch. of Veit St 
Cardinal Campeigs thou 

Hath left the cauſe o' th' king anhandled. WAYS 

| 1 17 85 Sbabeſp. Henry VII, . MI 
UN ATN DSOME, ün-hän“- sum. adj. 7 2 
1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. Ne 
I was glad I had done fo good a deed for a get- W. 
tle woman not unbandſome, whom before I had „ 
like fort helped. _ Sianey, lami 
She that ſo far the reſt outſhin'd ; De 
Sylvia the fair, while ſhe was kind, Fi 
Seems only not unbandſome now. Malle. Thy 
As I cannot admit that there is any thing a Breat] 
handſome. or irregular ; ſo much leſs can I gra Epry 
that there is any thing incommodious in the globe WW Unly 
1 oaduc lokte 
2. Illiberal ; diſingenuous. | WP 
UNHA/NDSOMELY, ün-hän“süm- I. adv. (08 arive 
unbandſome.] 1 
1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. ing ne 


The ruined churches are ſo unbandſamely patch 
ed and thatched, that men do even ſhun the plate 
for the uncomelineſs thereof. Seht 

2. Diſingenuouſly ; illiberally. 


He raves, Sir; and, to cover my diſdain, 


the ſpecies ?. | 5 Glanville, 
the accidental 


motions of blind matter. Locke, 


* 


: "UF E- D 
Uabong/emely ww 5 8 feign. bude 


unn 
- ſfrom unbandſome. 
1. Want of beauty. 


The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch 
a grace to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome 


ie unhandſomen;fs of it; and make the eye force 


- the mind to believe, that there was a praiſe in that 


dexterous. | | | 
5, Unna xd, in-bing'. v. a. [from un and 
bang] To diveſt of hangings. | 
| Uxga/NGED, Un-hingd', adj. Not put to 
death by the gallows. | 
There live not three good men unbanged in Eng- 
land. „„ Shabeſd. 

Urner, ün-häp“. n. J. Miſluck; ill fortune. 
| She viſited that place, where firſt ſhe was ſo 

happy as to ſee the cauſe of her wnbap.  Sidvey. 
Uxaa'PPL1ED, in-hap'-pFd. [This word ſeems 

a participle from unhappy, which yet is never 
| uſed as a verb.] Made unhappy. 

You have miſled a prince, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unbappict,, and disfigur'd clean. Sha#e/p. 
Uxsa/PPILY, an-hap/-py-ly- adv. [from un- 

happy.] Miſerably; unfortunately; wretch- 

edly; 5 | = 

You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I Il tell you, cardinal, 


ſhould judge now moſt unbeppily Sbaleſp. 


He was unbuppily too much uſed as a check upon 
the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 
lunweeting have offended, N 
Unhappily decciv'd ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There is a day a coming, when all theſe witty 
|. fools ſhall be unbappily undeceived, Tillotſon, 
[UxaaePlyEss, un-bap'-py-nlis. 2. 7. 
1. Mifery ; infelicity. 
If ever, he have a child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 
And that be heir to his unhappineſs / Shakeſp. 
The real foundation of our unhappineſs would be 
hid in our reaſon, and we ſhould be more miſera- 
ble than the beaſts, by how much we have a 
quicker apprehenſion. | Tillotſon, 


fall upon us, that we arg uncaſy and diſſatisfied. 


2 Misfortune ; ill luck. 5 
St. Auſtin hath laid down a rule to this purpoſe, 
Wough he had the unhappineſs not to follow it al- 
ways himſelf. 8 Burnet, 
, Miſchievous prank. 
She hath often dreamed of unhappineſs, and 

waked herſelf with laughing. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
/NHAPPY, uUn-hap'-py. adj. 
W- Wretched ; miſerable ; unfortunate ; ca- 
lamitous ; diſtreſſed. Of perſons or things: 
| Dclireof wand'ring this unh7ppy morn. Milion. 
Tou know not, while you here attend, 


ict. 


it 


* Ti unworthy fate of your unhappy friend: 
ales he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt 
aut Depriv'd of funeral rites. | Dryden. 
lobe WP: Volucky 3 miſchievous ; irregular. © Ob- 
park ſolete. | | 


 UNHA'RBOUR, uün-här“bür. v. a. To 
rive from ſhelter. | | | 

Fl 7 ; SE 
?H&RBOURED, Un-har'-burd. adj. Afﬀord- 


ing no ſhelter. 3 
| 'Tis chaſtity ; 2 
dhe chat has that is clad in compleat ſteel; | 
And, Lke a quiver'd nymph, with arrows keen, 
trace huge foreſts, and unbarbour d heaths, 


PUERDENED, än-här“- dend. adj. Not 


2 6 A8 "4 : 1 . 
tai /NDSOMPNESS, Un-hän-süm-nls. 2. /. 


unſkilfulneſs. | Sidney. 
Want of elegance. 

5 Be not troubleſome to thyſelf, or to others, by 
unhantfemenec/s or uncleanneſs. | Taylor. 
+. Illiberalneſs; difingenuity. _ 

UNHA'NDY, an- bände. dj. Awkward ; not 


2. Unmuſical ; ill-ſounding. 5 | 
His thoughts are improper to his ſubject, his 


3 2 UN HA 'RN E SS; tn-h * 


1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 


It is our great unhappineſs, when any calamities 


Wake. 


_ faſt, who would not have him dull and unhealthy. 


2. Not vouchſafed an audience. 


UN H 


Meſſengers 


UN HARD, Un-har'-dy. adj. Feeble ; tender; 
timorous, . 

The wiſeſt, unexperienc'd, will be ever 
Tim'rous and Joth, with novice modeſty; ; 
Irreſolute, unbardy, unadvent'rous. Milton. 

UNHA'gMED, un-ha'rmd, adj, Unhurt ; not 
injured, 5 
In ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd, 
From love's weak, childiſh bow ſhe lives unbarm'd. 
| Shakeſp. 

Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not diſeaſe 
them; for, cauſing no diſorderly motion, it leaves 
that curious organ unharmed. _ Locke, 

The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm'd ; 
Ty'd to the maſt, Ulyſles ſail'd unbarm'd. Granv 

UNHA'RMFUL, un-ha'rm-ful. adj. Innuxious ; 
innocent, ! | | 

Themſelves unbarmful, let them live unharm'd; 
Their jaws diſabled, and their claws diſarm'd. Dryd. 


Unnarmo'Nious, in-bar-mo'-nyts. ad}, 
I, Not ſymmetrical ; diſproportionate. 
Thoſe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No groſs, no unbarmonious mixture foul, 
Eje& him, tainted now, and purge him off. Milt. 


expreſſions unwerthy of his thoughts, or the turn 
of both is unbarmonious, Dryden. 
That barbarous cuſtom of abbreviating words, to 

fit them to the meaſure of verſes, has fornied harſh, 
unbarmonious ſounds. = Swift, 


5. D. As 
1. To tooſe from the traces. 
The ſweating ſteers unbarnes*d from the yoke, 
Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden, 
The mules unbarneſ d range beſide the main. 
8 | Pope. 
If there were fix horſes, the poſtillion always an- 


| harneſſed four, and placed them on a table. Swift, | 


2. To diſarm; to diveſt of armour. 
UNHA'TCHED, un-hatsht'. adj. 


2. Not brought to light. £ 
Some unhatch*d practice | | 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit. - _ Shakeſp. 
UxHA'ZARDED, Un-hiz'-Er-did. adj. Not 
adventured; not put in danger. 
Here I ſhould till enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myſelf, anbazarded abroad, | | 
Fearleſs at home. Milton s Agonifies. 
UNHEA/LTHFUL, un-helth'-ful. adj. Morbid; 
unwholeſome. | . 
The diſeaſes which make years unbealiliful, are 
ſpotted fevers; and the anbealillful ſeaſon is the 
autumn. 3 Graunt. 
At every ſentence ſet his life at ſtake, 
Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things 
That ſultry ſummers, or unbealthful ſprings. Dryd. 
UNHEALTHY, Gn-heElth'-y, adi. Sickly; 
wanting health, | 
No body would have a child cramm'd at break- 


* 


: | Locke on Education. 
He, intent on ſomewhat that may eaſe 
Unb-althy mortals, and with curious ſearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. Phillips. 
UXHEA'RD, hn-heErd'. ad). | 
1. Not perceived by the ear. | 
a For the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 


Their children's cries unbeard. Milton's Par. Loft. 


What pangs I feel, unpitied and wnheard / Dryd. 
3. Unknown in celebration, | We Fo 
Nor was his name unheard, or unadorn'd. Milt. 


4. Unheard of. Obſcure ; not known by fame. . 
infamous hills, and fandy peritous wilds. Milton. | 


Free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe, 
Unheard of may I live, and die in peace! Granv. 


; 


* 


$ Onirmed; not made hard. 
Vor. U. Ne XXV | 


* 
* 
PAS 


S- 


5. Unheard of. Unprecedented, 


Of ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth, Shak. 


| 3. To diſorder ; fo confuſe. 


_  profaneneſs; wiokedneſs. | 
Too foul and manifeſt: was the unboljne/+ of ob- 


UNH 


There is a foundation laid for the moſt anbard 
_ of contuſion that ever was introduced into a nation. 
To diſcous 


| To bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unbearts me. 
| Shakeſp, 
UNHE ATED, ün-hé't-Id. adj. Not made hot, 
Neither ſalts, nor the diſtilled ſpirits of them, 
can penetrate the narrow pores of unbeated glaſs, 
Dy . Hoyle, 
UNHEE'DED, un-h&d-Iid. ad). DiGegarded 
not thought worthy of notice; eſcaping 
notice. GL 
| True experiments may, by reaſon of the eaſy 
miſtake of ſome #zheeded circumſtance, be unſuc- 
ceisfully tried. ; Boyle. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof anbeeded. Milt, 
Ss, Her hair c 
In a ſimple knot was ty'd above; ; 
Sweet negligence! unbeeded bait of love. Dryden, 


n 


» 


To UNHEA RT, ün-hä'rt. v. a, 
rage; to depreſs, 


| 


} The world's great vi or paſs'd'unberded by. Pope. 
 UnHe'tDFUL, un-he'd-fal, adj, [from unheed. J 
Not cautious. 55 
LY He "ou un-he'd-ing. adj. Negligent 3 
CIC1S, * ; 
I have not often ſeen him; if I did, 
He pais'd unmark'd by my «nhceding eyes. Dryden, 
UNHE'EDY, un-he'd-y, adj. Precipitate 3 
ud 5 
Learning his ſhip from thoſe white rocks to ſave, 
| Which all along the ſouthern ſca-coalt lay, 
I freat'ning znbeedy wreck, and raſh decay, 
He named Albion. Spenſer, 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unbeedy haſte, Shakeſþ, 
- So have [| ſeen ſome tender flip, 
Sav'd with care from winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Pluck'd up by ſome unbeedy ſwain. 
To UNHE'LE, un-het.. v. a. To uncover 
to expole to view. | Spenſer. 
UNHE'LPED, un- hèlpt'. adj. Unaſſiſted; hav- 
ing no auxiliary; unſupported. | 
Unbelp'd I am, who pity'd the diſtreſs'd, 
And, none oppreſſing, am by all oppreſs'd. Dryd. 
UNRHRELLPFrVUL, un-hͤip“. fül. adj, Giving no 
aſſiſtance. 5 3 
| bewail good Glo'ſter's cafe 
With ſad, unbelpful tears. Shakeſp. Henry VII. 
UNHE'WN, ün-hü'n. part. adj, Not hewn. 


NV. ion. 


bewn poetry was inſtead of ſtage- plays. 
Didi Dedication io Juuenal. 
UNH1 DEBOUND, ün-hfd-bound. adj. Lax 
of maw ; capacious. : 5 
. Though-plenteous, all too little ſeems 
To fluff this maw, this vaſt »:bLidebound corps. Milt, 
To UN HUN GE, un-hindzh'. v. a. 9 
1. To throw from the hinges, 
2. To diſplace by violence. 8 
For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin'd 
Without an earthquake, from their haſs would ſtart, 
And hills unbing d, from their deep roots depart. 
| Blackmeres 
Rather than not accompliſh my revenge, 
Jutt or unjuſt, [ would the world unbinge. Haller. 


If God's providence did not. order it, cheats 
would not only juſtle private men out of their 


„„ Ray on the Creation. 
UNxH0'LINESs, Gn-h6-ly-nls, | 


truding upon men remiſſion of fins for money. 


| 


: | | | Raleigh, - 
UNnnro'LY, Un-b&-H, adj. 2 7380 . 
1. Profane; not hallowed, © 


Fg 


—— 


Thetriumph ceas'd—tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye, 


In occaſions of merriment, this rough-caſt, an- 


rights, but «hinge ſtates, and run all into confuſign, 


„ 
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CCC "IS . - 
—— — — 


Doch it follow that all things now in the church 
are wholly, which the Lord hath not himſelf pre- 

__ _ ciſely inſtituted? g Hooker. 
"EY From the paradiſe of God, 1 
Without remorſe, drive out the ſinful pair, 

From hallow*d ground th' unbely. Milt. Par. Left. 
2. Impious; wicked. 

We think not ourſelves the holier, becauſe we 
uſe it; fo neither ſhould they with whom no ſuch 
thing is in uſe, think us therefore «»boly, becauſe 
we ſubmit ourſelves unto that which, in a matter 
ſo indifferent, the wiſdom of authority and law 
have thought eomely. | Hooker, 
_ Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ ; 
Far other raptures of unboly joy. 


UnHo'xoUReED, tin-6n=ard. adi. 

T. Not regarded with veneration; not cele- 
brated. | ' | 
Unbonour d though I am, at leaſt, ſaid ſhe, 

Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. Dry/n. 
Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy'd, 


| 


Pope. 


. 


| Call the creatures, 
| Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight | 
Of wreakiul heav'n ; whole bare, an houſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, - 
Anſwer mere nature. i 
2. Having no ſettled habitation. 5 
Zut that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 
I would not my anbouſed, free condition 
Put into circumſcription and confine, Shak. Othello, 
Hear this, 
You unos d, lawleſs, rambliag libertines! Soutbern. 
Ux#0vu'SELLED, un-hou'zld, adj, Having not 
the ſacrament. 
Thus was | fleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen at once diſparcl'd ; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin, 
Unbouſe'd, unanointed, unanell'd. Shak. Hamlet. 
Uxn u/MBLED, un-um'bld. adj. Not humbled; 
not touched with ſhame or confufion, 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their ancient patrimony, 


Were all forgot. Dryden. | Unhumnibled, unrepented, unreformed, 
2. Not treated with reſpect. Headlong would follow ? Milton's Par. Regained, 
__ Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait | Ux#v/RT, Gn-hurt”. adj. Free from harm. 


Unmark'd,, uabononrd, at a monarch's gate. Pope. 


To UxHO'or, ün-hôp. v. a, To diveſt of | 


hoops. - | : | 
Unhboop the fair ſex, and cure this faſhionable 


tympany got among them. 
Unnorzö, 
DNHo PED for, | 
Not expected; greater than hope had 


o 


| With unbop'd ſucceſfs 
Th'ambaſſadors return with promis'd peace. Dryd. 
HFleav'n has inſpir'd me with a ſudden thought, 
Whence your unbep d. for ſafety may be wrought. 
5 | Dryden. 
Uxno'rETVUr, ün-hé'p-fül. adj. Such as leaves 


no room to hope. | 
2 Benedict is not the unbopefulleſt huſband that 1 


know : thus far I can praiſe him; he is of approved 

valour. | | | Sbalgſp. 
I thought the rouſing ſtyle I wrote in, might 
prove no unbepeful way to procure ſomewhat con- 
ſiderable from thoſe great maſters of chymical ar- 
cana. | Boyle. 
To UnHo'rsE, ün-hörs“. v. a. To beat from 

an horſe ; to throw from the ſaddle. 


| He would »aborſe the luſtieſt challenger. Shal. 


The emperor reſcued a noble gentleman, whom, 
unborſed and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to 
have ſlain. ” 6 . __ - Knolles. 
On a fourth he flies, and him unborſes too. Daniel, 
They are forc'd N 
To quit their boats, and fare like men wnbors'd. 


. . | { Waller. | 
The knights #nþors'd may riſe from off the plain, | 


And fight on foot, their honour to regain. 5 0 
" Unno'sPITABLE, in-hos'-py-tebl. adj. [1nbo/ſ- 
. pitalis, Lat.) Affording no kindneſs or 
entertainment to ſtrangers ; cruel; bar- 
barons. EDO : 
The cruel nation, covetous of pre, 
Stain'd with my blood th* unboſpitable coaſt. Dry. 
Uxno'sTiLE, fin-hos*til. adj. Not belonging 
to an enemy. 85 7 
— -'The high pranc ing ſteeds 
Spurn theit diſmonnted riders; they expire 


| Indignant, by unbeflile wounds deſtroy d. Phillips. | 
7 Unnov'st, ün-houz. v. a. To drive 


from the habitation. | We 
geek true religion: O where? Mirreug! 
Thinking her unbous d here, and fled from us, 
Seek her at Rome. f 
- Death una wares, with his cold, kind embrace, 
U baus i thy virgin ſoul from her fair biding place. 


Un Hov'seD, ün-hou'2d. adj. 
. Homeleſs ; wanting a houſe: 


Addiſon. | 
? gn-b8'pt. } adj, | 


— — — 


Denne. 


Milton. 


the field; and of the remaining ſeven hundred, two 


1 tread more lightly on the ground; 
My nimble feet from anburi fluw'rs rebound 
I walk in air. .  Dryden's State of Tnnacence. 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. Addiſon's Spectator. 
— — he ſtars ſhall fade away; 
But thou ſhalt flourifh in immortal youth, 
Unburt, amidſt the war of elements 
The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
FE | SY . Aaddifon. 
 UnHU'RTFUL, an-hart'-ful. adj7. Innoxious; 
harmleſs ; doing no harm. 


imagine me too wihurtful an oppolite. 
| Flames enhurtful, hovering, dance in air. Blackm, 


UxNHU'RTFULLY, tin-hart-fal-y. adv, With- 
out harm; innoxiouſly. 

We laugh at others as innocently and as un- 

Burt fully as at ourſelves. Pope to Swift. 


JR 


—— 


and cornu, Lat.] | 4 
t. A beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that has 
only one horn. : ; 
Wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would 
confound thee. | 
Unicorns may be betray'd with trecs, 
Bears with glaſſes, men with flatterers. 
h Mere in cornigerous animals hath placed the 
horns inverted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, In- 
dian aſs, and unicorn beetles. Brown's YVulgar Err. 
It is net of conſequence, that becauſe Dioſcorides 
hath made no mention of «nicorns horn, there is 
therefore no ſuch thing in nature. Brow. Ful. Err. 
Some #:icorns we will allow even among inſects, 
as thoſe naſicornous beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. 


* * 


Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, 
2. A bird. 


Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are 
theſe; headed and footed like the dunghill cock, 
tailed like a gooſe, horned on his forehead, with 
ſome likeneſs as the unicorn is pictured; ſpurred 
on his wings, bigger than a ſwan. Grew. 
 U'niForm, 0-ny-farm. adj. [unus and forma.) 


1. Keeping its tenour ; fimilar to' itſelf, 
Though when conſuſedly mingled, as in this 


ſtratum, it may put on a face never ſo uniform and 


2. Conforming to one rule; acting in the ſame 
manner; agreeing with each other. 


| 1 


Shateſp. Timon. | 


Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were flain in | 


men only came off unhurt, Bacon's War with Spain. | 


You hope the duke will return no more, or you | 
Sbaleſp. 


 U'xicorn, u-ny-kürn. u. /. [unicornis, unus | 


Shakeſp. Timon. 
Shateſp. 


Brown. 


Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Sandys. | 


alike, yet it is in reality very different, - ¶ oc. 


The only doubt is about the manner of their | 
unity, how far churches are bound to be unjform | 


UNI 


. their ceremonies, and what 
take for that, purpoſe, 
Creatures of what condition ſoever, thou 
ia different manner, yet all with 5, 
adinire her, as the mother of th-; 


way they ought to 
Hooker, 
2h each 
un farin conſent 
r peace and joy. 


| * Hos. 
Numbers, being nei f : ; 1er. 
N g neither uniform in their Ceſipns, 


nor direct in their views, neither could mana 
nor maintain the power they got. Swift 
| 70775. 


UN1iFO's MYTY, 0-ny- fd r-ml- ty n. | 

| ia . . (uni 
formite, Fr.] 

1. Reſemblance to itſelf; even tenonr, 

r here is NO uniformity in the deſign of Spenſer, 
he aims at the accompliſhment ol no one action. a 
? | R Ir, 1n, 
Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for th at ſtead; 
; 4 . . 3 #* 1 25 

nels and uniformity which ran through all her 28. 

tions. Adaliſan 

2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance 
of one to another. | 
The unity of that viſible body and church gf 

| Chriſt, conliſteth in that us; ormity Which all the 
ſeveral perſons thereunto belonging have, by 1 
ſon of that ove Lord whofe ſcrvants they al] pro- 
feſs themſclves; that one faith which they all 2c 
knowledge; that one baptiſm wherewith they ate 
all initiated. . 
The great council of Nice ordained that there 


ſhould be a conſtant wniformity in this caſe, Neo 


U'xN1FoRMLY, U'-ny-farm-15. adv. [from ur; 
| forms] | 
1. Without variation; in an even tenour, 
Ihat faith received from the apoſtles, the church, | 
though diſperſed throughout the world, doth not 
withſtanding keep as ſafe, as if it dwelt within the 
walls of ſome one houſe, and as uniformly hold, ag 
if it had but one only heart and ſoul, Hooker, 
Ĩ)be capillamenta of the nerves are each of then 
| folid and uniform; and the vibrating motion of | 
the zthereal medium may be propagated along 
them from one end to the other uniformly, and 
without interruption. Newton's Ogiicti, 
2. Without diverſity of one from another, 


UN1MA'GINABLE, un-Im-mAidzh'-in-tbl, a. 
Not to be imagined by the fancy; not to 
be conceived. | 

| Things to their thought 

So whimaginable, as hate in hEaven. Milt. Par. Lal. 
The ſkilful organift plies his grave-fancied de- 
ſcant in lofty fugues, or the whole ſymphony, with 
artful and ux:maginable touches, adorns and graces 
the well-ſtudied chords of ſome choice compoſer, 
5 Milton on Education, 

An infinite ſucceſſion of the generations of men, 
without any permanent foundation, is utterly us 
imagitable. ; Tilloiſots 
UN1MA'GINABLY,un-Im-madzh'-in-Eb-ly.adv, 

To a degree not to be imagined. 

Little commiſſures, where they adhere, may not 
be porous enough to be pervious to the unimaginaly 
ſubtle corpuſcles, that make up the beams of _ 

; ; a Boy , 
UnrMITABLE, un-{m'-it-Ebl. adj. [inimitable 
Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] Not to be imitated. F 
Both theſe are unimiiable. 
| 5 Burnet's Theory of the Earth 
| UnimMORTAL, ün-Im-mä r-tél. adj. Not 

immortal; mortal. | 
They betook them ſeveral ways, 
Both to deſtroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds. 1 

UN1MPA'IRABLE, ün-Im-pà'r-&bl. adj. Not 

| liable to waſte or diminution. 

If the ſuperior be unimpairable, it is 2 ſtrol 
preſumption that the inferiors are likewiſe un 
paired; Holewil 

US1MPA'IRED, fin-Im-pYrd. adj. Not dimi- 
niſhed; not worn out. 3 

Vet unimpair'd with labours, or with time, | 

Your age but ſeems to a new youth to climb. 1 


4 


„ 


A 


UN! 

if our filver and gold diminiſhes, our publick 

- | eredit continues wnimparred, 

7 2 8 Addiſon on the State of the War. 

UniMPLO'RED, un- Im- pla rd. adj. Not ſoli- 
ited- 85 ? 

| F anſwerable ſtile I can obtain | 

ot my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 

Her nightly viſitation unimplor'd. Milt. Par. Left. 

Ux1MPO'RTANT, ün-Im-pa'r-tènt. adj. 

1. Not momentous. 4265 

1. Aſſuming no airs of dignity. | 
A free, unimportant, natural, eaſy manner; di- 

yerting others juſt as we diverted ourſelves. 


Not ſolicited ; not teaſed to compliance. 
| Who ever ran 

To danger unimportun'd, he was then 

No better than a ſanguine, virtuous man, Donne. 


UnNiMPRO/VABLE, un · Im- pro v- &bl. adj. In- 
capable of melioration. f 
Ux1MPRO/VABLENESS, an-im-pr6'v-ebl-nis. 


— 


being improvable. ; 
This muſt be imputed to their ignorance and 
_ mnimprovablencſs in knowledge, being generally 


without literature. | Hammond, 
Ux1MPRO'VED, tin-im-pro'vd. adj. 
1. Not made better. . 
2, Not made more knowing. 
Not a malk went uniz:prov'd away, Pope, 


t ; not meliorated by inſtruction. 
Young Fortinbras, 


3- Not taugh 
1 d mettle hot and full. Shak. Hanilet. 


, 


n. , (from unimprovable. Quality of not | 


2 ; Pope to Swift. | 
Ux1MPORTU NED, an-im-por-tsho'nd. 44%. 


| 


| 


* 


| 


UNINHA'BITABLENE SS, ain-[n-hab'-it-ebl-nls, 


Ux!'xJurED, "un-in'-dzhurd. adj. Unhurt; 


UNxINSCR1I/BED, Un-in-s&r{ bd. adj, Having 


UNI 
that ſuppoſed uninbabitable burnt zone, or within | 
the tropicks, Raleigh, 

Had not the deep been form'd, that might contain 
All the collected treaſures of the main; 


The earth had ſtill o'erwhelm'd with water ſtood, 
To man an uvinbabitable flood. Blackmore, 


n. J. Tacapacity of being inhabited. 

Divers radicated opinions, ſuch as that of the 
wninhabitablen:ſs of the torrid zone, of the ſolidity 
of the celeſtial part of the world, are generally 


grown out of requeſt. Royle. 
UNINHA'BITED, Qn-in-hab'-it-id. adj. Hav- 
ing no dwellers. 
The whole ifland is now uinhabited, Sandys, 


Uninbabited, untill'd, unſown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 
[ caſt anchor on the lee-fide of the iſland, which 
ſeemed to be uninhabited. Swift. 


_ ſuffering no harm. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſun'd heaps 
Of miſers' treaſure by an outlaw's den, 
And tell me it is ſafe; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helpleſs maiden pafs 
Uninjur'd in this wild, ſurrounding waſte. Milton. 
Ihen in full age, and hoary holmeſs, 
Retire, great teacher! to thy promis'd bliſs : 
Untouch'd thy tomb, uninjur'd be thy duſt, 
As thy own fame among the future juſt! Prior. 


- 


no ess 
Make facred Charles's tomb for ever known; 
ſtone. 


Obſcurethe place, and uninſcrib'd the 


+ 


| 


UNI 
UNINTELLIGHBLITY,findn-tel-li-dzb}-bll”% 
it-p. n./. Quality of not being intelligible. 
Credit the 8nirtelligibility of this union and mo- 
tion, Glanville · 
If we have truly proved the unimelligibility of it 
in all other ways, this argumentation is undenia- 
ble. Burnet, 
UNINTE LLIGIBLE, Un- n-tél-Iy-dzhlbl. adj. 
(inintelligible, Fr.” Not ſuch as can be un- 
derſtood. | 
The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, 
was as unintelligible in his time, as the Engliſh and 
French of the fame period are now, Sift, 
pt Did Thetis 
Theſe arms thus labour'd for her ſon prepare 
For that dull foul to ſtare with ſtupid eyes, 
On the learn'd univte!l;gible prize! Dryden. 
This notion muſt be deſpiſed as harmleſs, unin- 
telligible enthuſiaſm. | Rogers. 
UNINTE'LL1G1BL Ygun-In-tel'-ly-dzhib-lF.adve 
In a manner not to be underſtood. 
Sound is not uniate/ligibly explained by a vibrat- 
ing motion communicated to the medium. Locke. 
To talk of ſpeciſick differences in nature, with-- 
out reference to general ideas, is to talk ànintelli- 
gibly. 23 Locke. 
UNxINTE/NTIONAL, Un-In-ten'-shan-bl. ad). 
Not deſigned ; happening without deſign. 
Beſides the uvintentioral deficiencies of my ſtyle, 
I have purpoſely tranſgreſſed the laws of oratory, 
in making my periods over- long. Boyle. 
UNi'NTERESTED, un-in'-te-rest-id. 41 
UNINTERESSED, Un-Iu-té-rès-sid. 5 — 
Not having intereſt. . 
The greateſt part of an audience is always unm- 


32 


* 


Shallow, un improved intellects are confident pre- 
tenders to certainty. - Glanville. 
UninNCREASABLE, fin-in-kre's-ebl. adj, Ad- 
mitting no increafe. | | 
That love, which onght to be appropriated to 
God, reſults chiefly from an Utogether, or almoſt 
anincreaſeble elevation and vaſtneſs of affection. 


UsinD!FFERENT, tin-in-dif'-fer-Ent. . adj. 
Partial; leaning to a fide. | 
lis opinion touching the catholick church was 
as unindifforent, as, touching our church, the opi- 
nion of them that favour this pretended reforma- 
tion is. | | Hooker, 
UxinDuU'sSTRIOUS, Un-In-dus'-trf-us. adj. 
Not diligent ; not laborious. | 
Pride we cannot think fo fluttiſn or vnindfrious 
an agent, as not to find out expedients for its pur- 


— 


A | Decay of Pieiy. 
USINFLA/MED, Un-in-fla'md. adj. Not ſet on 
fire. £8 l 5 ; | ; 


When weak bodies come to be inflamed, thev | 
e unin- 


gather a much greater heat than otliers hav 
flamed. | | 
UninFia'mmasLs, un-in-flim-mibk 44. 
Not capable of being fet on fire. 
The «mnfammabie ſpirit of ſuch concretes may 
be pretended to be but a mixture of phleg 


Bacon. 


ſalt. ; . Boyle. 
UninFO's MED, un-in-fi'rmd. adj. 
1. Untaught; uninſtructed, 

5 Nor un inform u 

Of nuptial ſandtity, and marriage rites. Milton. 


No uninformed minds can repreſent virtue fo 
noble to us, that we neceffarily add ſplendour to 
her, | Pope. 

2. Unanimated; not enlivened. 5 
—Uarnct'xvous; ün-n-dzhén“-ü-nüs. 44. 

liberal; difngenuons. 
Did men know how to diſtinguiſh between re- 


- 


Ports and Tertaintics, this ſtratagem would be as 
| Decay of Picty., 
USISH A BITABLE, Un- In-häb'-At-Ebl. adj. Un- 


Un ſkilful as it is u ningtnuous. 


"kt to be inhabited. | 
' » > Abthere be any place upon earth 


Boyle. | 


— — 


of that nature 


det paradiſe had, the ſame mult be found within 


m and 


| 


1 
: 
, 


ö 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


UNINSPURED, ün-In-spfird. adj. Not having | 
received any ſupernatural inſtruction or 


Oh fact accurit ! Pope. 


illumination. 
Thus all the truths that men, uninſpired, are en- 
lightened with, came into their minds. Locke. 
My paſtoral muſe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not 'wholly «nix/pir'd ſhe fings. Dryden. 


UNiNSTRU'CTED, Gn-In-struk'-tid. adj. Not 
taught; not helped by inſtruction. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And uninſtructed how to ftem the tide. Dryden. 
It will be a prejudice to none but widows and 
_ orphans, and others unmfiruded in the arts and 
management of more ſkilful] men. Locke. 
It is an unfpeakable bleſſing to be born in thoſe 
parts where wifdom flouriſhes ; though there are 
even in theſe parts ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons. 
Addiſon. 
Though we find few amongſt us who profeſs 
themiclves Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, 
amongſt the ignorant and xninſtructed Chriſtians, 
many of that opinion. Locke. 
UNninNSTRU'CTIVE, Bn-in-strik'-tiv. adj. Not 
conferring any improvement. = 
Were not men ot abilities thus communicative, 
their wiſdom would he in a great mcaſure uſcleſs, 
and their experience uninfiructive, Addiſon. 


UNINTE'LLIGENT, Gn-In-tel-15-dzhent. 2d). 
"Not knowing; not ſkilful ; not having any 
coni{civutnets. 

We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes 
may be uintelligeni of your inluſſicience. | 
Shaheſp. Winter's Tale. 


8 


The viſible creation is far otherwiſe apprehend- | 


ed by the philoſophical enquirer, than the unin- 
teligent vulgar. : 
This concluſion if men allowed of, they would 
not deſtroy ill formed productions. Ay, but theſe 
monſters. Let chem be ſo; what will your drivell- 
ing, unintelligent, untractable changeling he? Locle. 
Why then to works of nature is allign'd 
An author «zintelligent and blind; 0 
When ours proceed from choice ? Blathmore. 


The obvious products of unintalligent nature. 


/ 


" ww 


Glanville, | 


terefed, though ſeldom knowing. Dryden, 
 UxinTERMI'TTED, Un-[n-ter-mit'-tid. adj. 
Continued ; not interrupted. | 
This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems to be 
partly continued and «nintermitted, as that motion 
of the firſt moveable partly interpolated and in- 
tertupted. Hale Origin of Mankind, 
| UNINTERM1'XED, Un-in-ter-milfst'. adj. Not 
mingled. : 
Unintermix*'d with ſictious fantaſies, 
I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Ciuil War, 


| UNINTERRU PTED, un-In-tér-rüp“-tid. adj. 


Not broken ; not interrupted. | 
Thy conftant quiet filks my peaceful breaſt 
Witch unmixt joy, vninterrupted reſt. Ruſcommon, 
Governments ſo divided among themſelves in 
matters of religion, maintain unirterrupted union 
and correſpondence, that no one of them is for in- 
vading the rights of another. Alliſon. 
The hills riſe inſenſibly, and leave the eye a 
vaſt, uninterrupted protpect. 2 , 
The uninter rupted ſtitch in ſuperficial wounds is 
rejected. 8 Sbarp's Surgery. 
UNINTERRU'PTEDEY, Un-In-ter-rap'-tid-ly. 
_ adv. Without interruption, 


— — 


tinued, in an actual exiſtence of believing, and 
congregations in all ages unto the end of the 
world. ; Pearſon, 
The will thus determined, never lets the un- 
derſtanding lay by the object; bat all the thoughts 
of the mind, and powers of the body, are unin- 


terruptedly employed. 0 5 
Unix TRE NCHED, unan-trénsht/. dj. Not 
intrenched. | | | | | 


It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to 
have attempted any thing againſt an army that 
lay unſorti fied and e1iutrenched. Pepe. 
UxtxVNISsTTreapr, tn-i-y6s'-th-gobl. ad. 

Nat to be ſearched out. a 
The number of the works of this 


— 


vifible world 


being wninveſtigable by us, afford us a demonſtra- 
tive proof of the 
"ll. 24" 7 
1 


unlimited extent of the Creator's 
ö Nay. 
ed. 


un-In-vP-tid. adi. Not atk 
of duſt, 


His honeſt friends, at thirſty hour 


Haucley. 


| 


Come uni wited, 
6862 


if 


. 
_UsJ 


A ſucceſſive augmentation uzinterrupiedly con- 


OI'NTED, , 


tual is made cathedral. Touching union in 


UNI 


UxJor'xTzD, fin-dzoi'n-thd. adj. 
1. Disjoined ; ſeparated. - 1 
I hear the ſound of words; their ſenſe the air 


— 


Diſſolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Milt. Agoniſtes. 


2. Having no articulation. 


They are all three immoveable or urjointed, of 
the thickneſs of a little pin. Cretu Muſeum. 


U'n10N, . n. ſ. | « o, Lat.] 5 
x. The act of joining two or more, fo as to 
make them one. 2 
Adam, from whoſe dear fide I boaſt me ſprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee ſpeak, * 
One heart, one ſoul, in both! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milt. 
2. Coneord ; conjunction of mind or intereſts. 
The experience of thoſe profitable emanations 
from God, moſt commonly are the firſt motive of 
our love; but when we once have taſted hisgood- 
neſs, we love the ſpring for its own excellency, 
paſſing from conſidering ourſelves, to an union with 
God. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
3. A pearl. Not in ufe. © _ | 
I be king ſhall drink to Hamlets better breath; 
And in the cup an vin ſhall he throw, | 
Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 


— 


In Denmark's crown have worn. Sale b. Hamlet. 


4. (In law.] Union is a combining or conſoli- 
dation of two churches in one, which is 
done by the conſent of the biſhop, the 
patron, and incumbent. And this is pro- 
perly called an union; but there are two 

other ſorts, as when one church is made 
ſubje& to the other, and when one man is 
made prelate of both, and when a conven- 


— 


the firſt ſignification, there was a ſtatute, | 
an. 37 Hen. VIII. chap. 21. that it ſhould 
be lawful in two churches, whereof the 
value of the one is not above fix pounds in 
the king's books, of the firſt fruits, and not 


above one mile diſtant from the other. | | 
Ove on  Un1/T1ON, 0-nish'-an, ». /. [unicn, 


Union in this ſignification is perſonal, and 
that is for the life of the incumbent ; or 
real, that is, perpetual, whoſoever | 
cumbent. | 855 Cowell. 
Un1/»AROUs, U-nip'-pi-ras. adi. [unus and 
pario.] Bringing one at a birth. | 
Others make good the paucity of their breed 


with the duration of their days, whereof there 


want not examples in animals #zniparous. .- 
„„ Brown's YVulgar Errours, 
U'xisox, U'-ny-stin. adj. [unus and ſonus, 
Lat.] Sounding alone. | 
Sounds intermix 
Choral, or uniſon. 


U'x180N, ü- ny-sün. 2. / 


'd with voice 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


ther. 


When moved matter meets with any thing like | 


that from which it received its primary impreſs, it 
will in like manner move it, as in muſical ſtrings 


tuned uniſonts. Glanville. 
2. A fingle unvaried note. 5 
Loſt was the nation's ſenſe, nor could be found, | - 


While a long, ſolemn uniſen went round. 
Diverſify d *midſt unj/on of chime, | 
Freet than air, yet manacled with thyme. Harte. 
UſniT, &-nit. n. ſ. [unus, unitus, Lat.] One; 
the leaſt number; or the root of numbers. | 
If any atom ſhould be moved mechanically, 
without attraction, *tis above a- hundred million 


Pope. 


milliens odds to an unit, that it would not ſtrike | 


upon any other atom, but glide through an empty 
interval without contract, | Bentley. 
' Vaits are the integral parts of any large number. 
8 5 Watts. 
Fo Un, U-nit. v. 4. [unitus, Lat.] 
1. To join two or more into one. 
The force which wont in two to be diſperſed, 


3. To make to adhere. 


4. To join. 


U'NniTIVE, 


| 


— 


| Jy one alone right hand he now unites, Spenſer. | 


1. A ftring that has the ſame 5 fymbolum, that ſhould diſcriminate the orthodox 


UNI 


Whatever truths 
Redeem'd from error, or from ignorance, 
Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 
Your wor ks unite, and {till diſcover more. Dryden. 
A propoſition for uniting both kingdoms was 


1 


begun. ; ; Swift. 
2. To make to agree. | | 
The king propoſed nothing more than to unite 

his kingdom in one form of worihip. Clarendon. 


The peritonzzum, which is a dry body, may be | 
united with the nuſculous fleſh,” Wiſeman's Surgery. 
. | | 
In the lawful name of marrying, 
To give our hearts united ceremony. Shateſp. 
Charity is of a faſtening and uniting nature. 
RE, i Pearſon. 
Let the ground of the picture be well united 
with colours of a friendly nature. Dryd, Dufreſuoy. 
5. To join in intereſt. | * 
Unto their aſſembly mine honour be not thou 
united. | Gen. ſis. 
To Un1'TE, ü- nft'. v. u. | 
. To join in an act; to concur; to act in 
concert, | 5 ö 
If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
2. To coaleſce ; to be cemented ; to be con- 
ſolidated. h | 
3- Togrow into one. | | 
Uxr'TEDLY, ü-nft-id-ly. adv. 
ſo as to join. | 
The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought 
to be much painted, and unitegly on their lower 


With union ; 


parts ; but boldly touched above by the light and Divine laws and precepts fimply and formally © 


ſhadows. / Dryden's Du i frejnoy. 
UN1'TER, u-ni't-cr, 1. /. The perſon or thing | 


that unites. 


. Suppoſe an uniter of a middle conſtitution, that 


ſhould partake of ſome of the qualities of both. ' | 
Glanville 

| Fr. from 
unite.) The act or power of uniting; con- 

junction; coalition. A word proper, but 
little uſed. | 


— 


As long as any different ſubſtance keeps off the | 


nition, hope nat to cure a wound. iſem. Surgery. 
u-nit-lv. adj. [from unite.] Having 


— 


the power of uniting. 
That can be nothing elſe but the »nitive way of 
religion, which conſiſts of the contemplation and 
love of God. „ 
UNI rr, 0'-nit-y. n. /. ſunitas, Lat.] 
17. The ſtate of being one. | 
Thoſe hereticks introduced a plurality of gods ; 
and fo made the profeſſion of the unity part of the 


from them. 8 Hammond. 
The production of one being the deſtruction of 
another, although they generate, they increaſe 
not; and muſt not be ſaid to multiply, who do 
not tranſcend an unity. Beroun. 
„ Man is to beget . 
Like of his like; his image multiply'd : - 1 
In unity defective; which requires 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Whatever we can conſider as one thing, ſuggeſts 
to the underſtanding the idea of wnity, Locle. 
2. Concord; conjunction. 7 


That which you hear, you Il ſweat pr 


* 


You fee, there is ſuch unity in the proofs. Shake/p. 


Nor can we call thoſe many, who endeavour to 
keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. 


By this, ſaid our Saviour, ſhall all men know that 
ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to ano- 
ther; and this is the unity of charity. Pearſon. 
Take unity then out of the world, and it diſſolves 

into a chaos. | | 


We, of all Chriſtians, ought to promote vit 
Spratt's Sermons, 


o 
14 
„ 


among ourſelves and others. 
3. Agreement; uniformity. 


F. {In law.) 


determined. 


ion. 


Holyday. 3 4 


UNI 


To the avoiding of diſſenſion, it availeth n. 
that there be amongſt them an unity, as v. * 
ceremonies as in doctrine. ; 2 
4. Principle of dramatick writing, 
the tenour of the ſtory, and 
repreſentation, is preſerved. 
The wnities of time, place, and action, are en 
actly obſerved. Dryden's Preface to All fer 3 
Although in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſury 
that the #zitics of time, place, and action, was 
be thoroughly underſtood, there is ſtill ſomethin N 
more eſſential, that elevates and ator $1... + 


* 47 8 
a ncy. A 1; ion, 


Hauler. 
by which 
Propricty of 


Unity of poſſeſſion is a joint poſſe ion of toy 
rights by ſeveral titles. For example, I take 3 
leaſe of land from one upon a certain rent; aſter. 
wards 1 buy the fee-fimple. This is an urity ef 
poſſeſſion, whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed; by 
reaſon that I, who had before the occupation only 
for my rent, am become lord of the fame, and am 
to pay my rent to none, Cowl, 


UxJu'DGED, un-judzhd', adj. Not judicially 


Caules unjudg'd diſgrace the loaded file, 
And ſiceping laws the king's neglect revile. Prize, 
UNIVERSAL, U-ny-ver'-84, adj. [univerſali;, 
Lat.! 7 5 
1. General; extending to all. 


All forrowed: if all the world could have ſeen't, 
the woe had been univerſul. Shaleſp. Winters Tale, 


Appetite, an univerſal wolf, 
So doubly feconded with will and power, 
Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 
And laſt eat up itſelf. Shake/p., Troilus and Creſſidi. 


moral, are «niverſal, in reſpect of perſons, and in 
regard. of their perpetual obligation, Whit:, 

This excellent epiſtle, though, in the front of 
it, it bears a particular inſcription, yet in the drift 
of it is univerſal, as deſigning to convince all man- 


Kind of the neceſſity of ſeeking for happineſs in 


the goſpel. N FC | South, 
No ſubject can be of univerſal, hardly can it be 
of general concern, | 


2. Total; whole. 
From harmony, from heav'nly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began. Drydn, 
3. Not particular; compriſing all particulars, 
From things particular 
She. doth abſtract the univerſal kinds. Davies. 
An univerſal was the object of imagination, and 
there was no ſuch thing in reality. Arbuth. and Pope. 
UNIVERSAL, ü-ny-vér-sél. 2. /. The whole; 
ory general ſyſtem of the univerſe. Not in 
ute, 
To what end had the angel been ſet to keep the 
entrance into paradiſe after Adam's expulſion, if 
the univerſal had been paradiſe ? | | 
| , Kaleigb's iftory of the World. 
Plato calleth God the cauſe and original, the 
nature and reaſon of the «univerſal. Raleigh. 
UNI1vERSA'LITY, ü-ny-vér-säl“-It-Y. n. /. [uni 
verſalitat, ſchool Lat.] Not particularity ; 
generality ; extenſion to the whole. 
This catholiciſm, or ſecond affection of the 
church, conſiſteth generally in anivcr/ality, as em- 
bracing all ſorts of perſons, as to be diſſeminated 
through all nations, as comprehending all ages, 
as containing all neceſſary and ſaving truths, as 


obliging all conditions of men to all kind of obedi- 


ence, as curing all diſeaſes, and planting all graces 
in the ſouls of men. Pearſon, 


This catalogue of ſin is but of ſin under a limt- 


tation; an wniverſality of fin under a certain kind; 
that is, of all fins of dire& and perſona! _ 
oe EE 4 ou. 
The univerſality of the deluge I infiſt upon; and 
that marine bodies are found in all parts of the 
World. 7 WW oodward. 
A ſpecial concluſion cannot be inferred from 2 
moral univer/ality, nor always from 3 nod 

| | 0 


Re nolai. 


F 


ah it may be always inferred from an 
dag that is metaphyſical. | 


unt ver- 


he miitook accident for untver/ality. Reyno!ds, 


| UNIV 
mien 


ception. | | 
* IA which are breaches of ſuperna- 


„ vi in | that principle of rea- 
tural laws, violate in general | 
hich willeth «niver/al/; to fly from evil. 
m_ e "Be. Hooker. 
There beſt beheld, where univer/ally admir'd. 
| ' | A Milt. 
What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with uſury of his own, in coin as good, and as 


Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
| Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe. Shateſp. 


| 2 part; the waiverſe into an individual, 
Father of heav'n! 

Whoſe word call d out this antverſe to birth. Prior. 

UxivERSITY, 0-ny-ver'-sit-y, 1. J Luni verſi- 

an, Lat.] A ſchool, where all the arts and 
faculties are taught and ſtudied. 

While 1 play the good huſband at home, my 

ſon and ſervants ſpend all at the univer/ity. 


South. 


Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. | 


n the treatiſes alſoof place between eccleſiaſtical 


plied likewiſe to temporal dignities. Selden. 
under many excellent ſcholars, and very learned 
men. FE TICS. "or Clarendon. 
['xi'rocaL, t&-n[v'-0-kel. adj. [univocus, Lat.] 
B. Having ont meaning. FRE, 

Univecal words are ſuch as ſignify but one idea, 
or but one ſort of thing: equivocal words are ſuch 
25 liznify two or more different ideas, or different 
ſorts of objets. : | Watts. 
. Certain; regular; purſuing always one 
tenour. 5 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations 
correſpondent unto ſeminal productions; and con- 
ceives inequiĩ vocal effects, and un ivocal conformity 
| unto the efficient. 2 ä Brown. 
xNIVOCALLY, A&-niv'-v0-ktl-y. adv. [from 
ni vocal. 15 * 
In one term; in one ſenſe. „ 

How is fin uni vöcally diltinguiſhed into venial 
ud mortal, if the venial be not fin ? 

It were too great preſumption to think, that 
there is any thing in any created nature, that can 
bear any perfect reſemblance of the incomprehen- 
| ible perfection of the divine nature; very being 


0 


and any ereated being, and intellect, and will, as 
we attribute them to him. . Hale. 
In one tenour. 
All creatures are generated uni vocally by parents 
of their own kind; there is no ſuch thing as 


ſpontaneous generation. : þ Kay. 
X10 YOUS, ün-dzhoy'“-às. adj. Not gay; 
not cheerful. 5 4 9 


Morn, late rifing o'er the drooping world, 
Lit her pale eye unjoyons. Thomſon's Winter. 
Mos x, an-dzhust”, adj. [injufte, Fr. injuſtus, 
Lat] Iniquitous; . contrary to equity; 
contrary to Juſtice, 
perſons and things. 
III ſhould forge © 
Qarrels unit againſt the good and loyal, 
oning them for wealth. 

be Piercies, 

— his uſurpation moſt unjuft, 1 


— 


Watt. 
” He might have ſeen it in an inſtance or two; 


RALLY, O-ny-ver=8l-v. adv. [from 
- 2 Throughout the whole ; with- 


1 


** 


univerſal! Y valuable. : Dryden. 
This inftitution of charity-ſchools univerſally 
prevailed. ? Addiſon, 

VU xIVERSE. ü-ny-vérs. u. /. [univers, Fr. 
nu verſum, Lat.] The general ſyſtem of 
things. 


God here ſums up all into man; the whole into 


| dignities, or degrees of the univerſities, ſuch reaſons 
and authorities are commonly uſed as may be ap- 


The aniverſities, eſpecially Aberdeen, flouriſhed 


= Hall. 


itlelf does not predicate univecully touching God, | 


It is uſed both of 


Shakeſp. Macheth. 


25 Amy advancemenit to the throne. Shak; : 


UNK 


He that is u1jſ? in the leaſt, is 27, alſo in | 
| Luke, xvi. | 


much. 


Succeeding kings' juſt recovery of their right 
from unjuſt uſurpations and extortions, ſhall never 
be prejudiced by any act of mine. King Charles, 

TH unju/7 the juſt hath ſlain. Milton. 


He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an in- 


jury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt to condemn himſelf for 

It. Locke. 
UnJu'sSTIFIABLE, un-dzhiis'-ty-fi-6bl. adj. 

Not to be defended ; not to be juſtified. 


If theſe reproaches, which aim only at oſtenta- 


tion of wit, be ſo »nj:ftifable, what ſhall we ſay to 
thoſe that are drawn, that ate founded in malice ? 
| Government of the Tongue. 
If we could look into 
nounce boldjy : but for a man to give his opinion 
of what he ſees but in part, is an unj»f//able piece 
of raſhpeſs. | Addiſon. 
In a juſt and honourable war we engaged; not 
out of ambition, or any other anjufifiable motive, 
but for the defence of all that was dear to us. 
| | : Atterbury, 
UNJU STIFIABLENESS, Un-dzhats'-ty-ft-ebl- 
nis. z. ſ. The quality of not being juſti- 
fable. | 935 
- He wiſhed them to conſider of the illegality of 


all thoſe commiſſions, and of the unju/tiableneſs of | 


all the proceedings which had been by virtue of 
them. Clarendon. 
When it is unlawful upon the unjuftifiablencſs of 
the ground, we fin in it till we put an end to it. 
F< | : Kettlewwell. 
UNJu'sSTIFIABLY, un-dzhus'-ty-*I1-Cb-lF, adv. 
In a manner not to be defended. 


UxJv'sTLY, fin-dzhist'-ly. adv. In a manner 


contrary to right. | 
If aught againſt my life 

Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought »nju/ly. Milt. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purſue, 
 Accus'd anjuſtly, then unjuſily flew, Denham. 
Your choler does unjuſtly riſe, „„ 
To ſee your friends purſue your enemies. Dryden. 
Moderation the one fide very juſtly diſowns, and 
the other as unjaſtly pretends to. Sift. 


UnxE/MPT, tn-kempt'. adj. Not combed. 
Obſolete.” 555: 5 5 

L uhenot, to that I choſe thou doſt me tempt; 
But ah"! too well I wot my humble vaine, | 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. 


- Spenſer. | 


1. To drive from his hole. © 6 


To UNKE'NNEL, ün-kén“-nll. v. a. 


Search, ſeek, find out. I warrant we *ll unteanel 
the fox. Let me ſtop this way firſt. So, now un- 


cape. Shakeſp. 
I warrant you, colonel, we Il unkennel him. 
f | | ; | D ryden, 


2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat. 
If his occult guilt 

Do not itſelf untennel in one ſpeech, _ WE 

It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen. Shateſp. 


UNKE'NT, un-ke'nt. adj, Iun, and ken to knows] 
Unknown. Obſolete. e 
Go, little book, thyſelf preſent, 
As child whoſe parent is untent, 
To him, that is the preſident 
Of nobleneſs and chivalrie, 
UNKXKE'PT, Un- képt'. adj. 
1. Not kept; not retained. 
2, Unobſerved; unobeyed. | 
Many things kept generally heretofore, are now 
in like ſort generally «z4eþ?, and aboliſhed, every 
where. 5 | Hooker. 
Ux«1'/8D, Un-kyi'nd. adj, Not favourable ; 
not denevolent,. 5s; | 
In nature there s no blemiſh but the mind; 


| Spenſer, 


None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind. Shak. | 


8 To the noble mind | 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove 3 


— 


* 


effects, we might pro- 


a 


UNK 


To Nimrod our author ſcems a little un lind; 
and ſays, that he againſt right enlarged his empire. 


, Loc le. 

A real joy I never knew, © Bs he 

Till I believ'd thy paſſion true; 5 
A real grief I ne' er can find, . ä 
Till thou prov'ſt perjur'd or unlind. Prior. 


Or, if they ſerve you, ſerve you diſinclin'd, 
And, in their height of kindneſs, are und ind. Young, 


| UNK&I'NDLY, uUn-kyind-lF. adj. [un and kind.] 


1. Unnatural ; contrary to nature, 
They, with their filthineſs, 
Polluted this fame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 
And 'gan abhor her brood's unkird!y crime, 
All were they born of her own native lime. Senf. 
2. Malignant; unfavourable. e 
The goddeſs, that in rural ſnrine 5 
- DwelPit here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſon 
Forbidden every bleak, uni: dly fog 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. 
Bo | Milton. 
UN KT N pr, ün-kyfnd-ly. adv. e 
1. Without kindneſs; without affection. 
The herd, untindly wile, 3 
Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. 
5 5 ö 3 Denham: 
If we unkindly part, 5 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 
ED, | | Dryden. 
2. Contrarily to nature. . | 
All works of nature, 


Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix'd. Milton, 


UNKk1'NDNESS, un-kytnd-nls. 2. / (from un- 


ind.] Maliguity; ill. ri; want of af. 


fection. | 5 
Take no unkindneſs of his haſty words. Shateſp, 
His unjuſt antindneſe, that in all reaſon old 
have quenced her love, hath, like an impediment 
in the current, made it more violent and unruly. 
Shakeſþ. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
After their return, the duke executed the ſame 
authority in conferring all favours, and in reveng- 
ing himſelf upon thoſe who had manifeſted any 
unkindneſs towards him. Clarendon. 
- Eve—As one who loves, and ſome wnkindne/s 
meets, . ; | 
With ſweet, auſtere compoſure, thus reply'd. Milt. 
_  Chrift, who was the only perſon to have reſented 
this unlindneſs, finds an extenuation of it. 
| South's Sermons, 
She ſigh'd, ſhe wept, ſhe low'd; twas all ſhe cou'd; . 
And with unbindngſi ſeem'd to tax the god. Dryd. 
2% Uxx1 NG, un-king'. v. a. To deprive of 
171 8 
God fave king Henry, unbing Richard ſays, 
And ſend him many years of ſunſhine days! Shak. 
It takes the force of law: how then, my lord! 
If as they would unking my father now, 3 
To make you way, _ Southern, 
UNx1's8ED, an-klst', adj, Not kiſſed. 
Foul words are but foul wind, and foulwind is 
but foul breath, and foul breath is noiſome ; there- 


fore I will depart unkif, Shakeſp. Much Ado. 


'U'NKLE, unk I. 2. /. [encle, Fr.] The brother 


of a father or mother. See UNCLE. 
The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shakeſp.. 
Give me good fame, ye pow'rs.! and make me 
ME nd I ODE, + 5 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will truſt. 
In private then: When wilt thou, mighty Jove! 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove? Dzyd. © | 


\Un«NIUGHTLY, un- nbt-ly. adj. Unbecoming | 


a knight. 


With ſix hours hard riding through wild places, 

| Tovergot them a little before night, near an old 

ill-favoured caſtle, the place where 1 perceived 
they meant to perform their unknjgbtly errand; Siu. 


To UNKNIT, un-nlt', v, a. 


. kd 
8 


I, To unweare ; to ſeparate, | 
| | of par Would 


nm 


a . ' 


4 


- 


25 Uxxn0'w, un- nö. v. a. 


Ux&n0'WABLE, tin-nd'-Cbl. adj, Not to be 


 Unxno'winG, tn-n6/-Ing. adj. 


Ur KNO'WINGLY, ün-nò'Ing-Iy. adv. Igno- 
_ . rantly; without knowledge. 


Uxxno'wn, ün-nô'n. adj. 


"WL. 


Would he had continued to his 7 

As he began, and not unlnit himſelf 

The nobis knot he made? da,. Coriolanus. 

2. To open. 

Unhnit that ms 'ning, unkind brow, 
And dart-not ſcornful glances from thoſe „ 
Shale 
To ceaſe to 
know. 
It's already known 

Oh! can you * it from yourſelves, — r 

mntth. 


known. 
Diftinguiſh well between knowables and un- 
Enowables. Watts. 


1. Ignorant ; not knowing: with /. 
Let me ſpeak to th' yet wninowing world, 
How theſe things came about, Shubeſp. Hamlet. 
Though unknowing perſons may accuſe others, 
yet can they never the more abſolve themſelves. 
Decay of Piety. 
7 Unlnowing I arepar'd thy bridal bed; 

With empty hopes of happy iſſue fed, Dryden. 
Unhnowing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it his; and values i it, *tis gone. Dryden. 

| His hounds, wrl of his change, pur ſue 
The chace, and their miſtaken maſter flew. Dryd. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, anknowing of deceit, Pope. 
2. Not practiſed ; not qualified. | 
So Lybian huntfmen, on fome ſandy plain, 
From ſhady coverts rouz'd, the lion chace : _ 


| ; 


VNL 


a. Not cultivated by labour, 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 8 
As the bright natives of th' «n/abour'd field, 
Unvers'din ſpinning, and in looms unſxill'd. Blackm. 
3- Spontaneous ; voluntary. 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth 
ſupplies, 
And from the theme anlabrur'd beauties rife. T. ichell. 


To UnLA'CE, un-li's. v. a. 
1. To looſe any thing faſtened with ſtrings. 
He could not endure ſo crutl caſe, 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to unlace. 


Spenſer. 
Akttle river roll'd, 
By which there fat a knight with helm un!ac'd, 
Himfelf refreſhing with the liquid cold. Spenſer. 
The helmet from my brow unlac d. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To looſe a woman's dreſs. - | 
Can ! forget, when they i in priſon placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in fpite, and due diſdainfulneſs, 
She lay for dead, till | help'd with unlacing her? 
Sidncy, 
- Unlace yourſelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you, that now it is bed-time. Donne. 
3. To diveſt of ornaments, . 
You unlace your reputation, 
And fpend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler. Sbaleſp. * 


To UNLA'DE, ün-là'd. v. a. 
TI» To remove from the veſſel which carries. 


n 


That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not | 
| into another bottom. Denbum. 


The kingly beaſt roars out with loud difdain, 
And flowly moves, un lnoring to give place. Dryd. 
Theſe were they, whoſe fouls the furies ſtecl'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknewing how te yield. 


E. 


* 


| 
' 
The beauty 1 behold has truck me dead: 
Unknowingly the ſtrikes, and kills by chance. Dryd. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firſt ſmit- 
ten with blindneſs, and un4nowingly led out of their 
way, into the capital of their enemy's country. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


1. Not known. 
'Tis not wnBnown to 8 

1 I have diſabled my eſtate, S551%. 

Many are the trees of God, that grow 

- In Paradiſe, and various, yet e nr 

"Tov". | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 

Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes pal! Roſcomm. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 

Of Patamedes, not unknown to fame, 


j 


Though inceſt is indeed a deadly crime, | 
e not guilty, ſince unluoꝛun twas done, | 
And, known, had been abhorr'd. Drgd. Don Scba/. | 

At fear of death, that ſaddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne ; 

5 Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at ch wrkrown ? 


Greater than is imagined, 
Tbe planting of hemp and flax would be an an- 
Aub un advantage to the kingdom. Bacon. 
3: Not having cohabitation, 
I am yet 


155 Veto to wotnan ; never was forſworn. Shakeſp. 
4. Without communication. 

At whittle inn, the man of the heuſe, formerly 
a ſervant in the family, to do honour to his old 


un figu-peſt. 
'On1.a/v0v 88d; 6n-1Y-bard. adj, 
1. Not produced by labour. | 
. _ - » Unlaboured harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 
And cluſter d grapes mall ban on ev'ry thorn. 


Drs. 


8 


2. To exonerate that which carries, 


| UNLa'tD, un- d. adj. : | 


2. Not pacified; not ſtilled; not ſuppreſſed. |} 
7 


Aceus d and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes. Dryd. | 


| 
+) The door unlatch'd; and, with repeated calls, 


ON 15 
UxLAwrur, un-la'-fal. adj. 


1 


mater, had, . up in 


 [LUnus' WFULLY, Un-la'-fhil- 
t. In a manner contrary to law or right. 


1 To UNLE'ARN, Un-lern'. v. a. 


Hees a fooliſh ſeaman, | 


1 
UNI. 
2. Wegitimately ; not by marriage. 
I had rather my brother die by the law h 
my ſon ſhould be un/awfully born, 1 than 
Sire me your opinion, what part , ws bake, 
la⁊t. fully born, may claim of the man's affe 8 
who begot me. 


Aditi, 
| UNLA' WFULNESS, un-1a' -fül- nls. n, 2 : 
1. Contrariety to law; ſtate of being n 

permitted. 2 
If thoſe alledgęd teſtimonies of ſeriptu 
deed concern the matter to ſuch ry man. 2 
tended, that which they ſhould infer were us. 
fulwefs. * 
The original reaſon of the Anlatuſalniſi of lying 
is, that it carries with it an act of injuſtice, aud; 
violation of the rights of him to whom we Were 
obliged to ſignify our minds, | 
2, Hiegitimacy. 


* 


boler, 


South, 


To forget, or 
diſuſe, what has been learned. 
Antiithenes, being aſked of one, What learning 
was moſt neceffary for man's life? anſwered, Ty 
unleurn that which is naught, Bag 
This were to imply, that all books in being 
ſhould be deftroy ed; and that all the age ſhow 
take new pains to 8 thoſe habits which have 
coſt them ſo much labour. Hella, 
The government of the tongue is a piece dt 
morality which ſober nature dictates, which yet 
our greateſt ſcholars have anlearnt. Do of Pig; 
Some cyders eve by art, or age, wnlearn'd 
Their genuine reliſh, and of ſundry wines 
Aſſum'd the flavour: Plillit, 
What they thus learned from him i in one war, 


The vent'rous merchant, who defign'd for far, 
And touches on our hoſpitable ſhore, 
Charm'd with the ſplendourof this northern flar, 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. Dryd. 
3. To put out. Uſed of a veffel. 
We landed at Tyre; for there the ſhip was to 
unlade her burden. Adis, xxi. 3. 
1. Not placed; not fixed. | 
What ſoe ver we do behold now in this preſent 
world, it was inwrapped within the bowels of di- 


and held in the hands of omnipotent power, the firit 
foundations of the world being as yet an/aid. Hooker. 


No evil thing that walks by night, 
Blue, meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, | 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. Milton. 
UNLAME'NTED, Uun-la-ment' Ad. adj. Not 
deplored. | 
After fix years ſpent in outrarl opulency, and 
inward murmur that it was not greater, he died 
unlamented by OY. 
Thus unlamerited paſs the proud away, 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. 


To UNLA' TC u, Un-latsh', v. a. To open by 
lifting up the latch. 


— 


Pope. 


My worthy wife 


Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 
Contrary to 
law; not permitted by the law. 

; Before I be convict by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moſt unlewfil. Shak. 


one of another nation. Adr, x. 28. 
She w me when it is our duty, and when un/ a- 
Ful, to take theſe cour fes, by ſome general rule of |. 


a a perpetual, never-failing truth. South, 
The fecret ceremonies I concea}, 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 


, adv. 


a 


He that gains all that he can lawfully: this year, 


nent year will be * to gain fomething un- 
MY 888 


vine mercy, written in the book of eternal wiſdom, 


Clarendun. 


It is an unlatuful thing for a Few to come unto | 


they did not untcarn again in another. Atterhm, 
A wicked man is not only oblized to learn to 6g 
well, but zzlcarn his former life. 


UNLE'ARNED, ün-Iér“-nid. adj. 
1. Ignorant ; not informed; not inſtructed, 


Hager, 


This ſcle&ed piece, . you tranſlate, ; 1 
Foretells your ſtudies may communicate, Ds 
From darker dialect of a ftrange land, | 11 
Wiſdom that here th' unlcarn'd Hall underſtand, 2h; 
| Davenant, * 

nd by elde e times, : 
As bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes, Nc 
Ae cam, 1 
Some at the bar with le defend 5 
The cauſe of an unlearned, noble friend. Don. 0 
Though unlearned men well enough underſtod lic 
the words white and black, yet there were pho Tc 
phers found, who had ſubtlety enough to provethat! Li 
white was black. Lit 2 
2. Not gained by ſtudy; not known. 
- They learn mere words, or ſuch things chi * 
as were better unlearned. Milton on 2 Educatih 1 5 
3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. | pre 
I will prove thoſe verſes to be very unlkarith * 
ther ſavouring of poetry, wit, or invention, 
neither favouring of poetry, 0 For 
UNLE/ARNEDLY, Uun-ler'-nid-IF. adv. 1500 3 
rantly ; groſsly. Un 
He, in his epiſtle, plainly affirmeth, they think IL, 
- unlearnedly who are of another belief. 
| Brown's Vulgar Erith 640 
UnLizaventD, Un-lev'nd- adj. "Nat fer 1 
mented; not mixed with fermenting mattel Thi 
---- They Baked unleavered cakes of the dough, fo pr 
it was not leavencd. Exodus, il. J 1. Di 
UNLETSUREDNESS, tn-IC-zhird-nls. 2. be 
Bufinefs; want of time; want of leilute for” 
Not in aſe. 2 mu 
My eſfay touching the feripture having bern 8 
.- written partly in England, partly in another . Un 
dom, it were ſtrange if there did not appear wut 
unevennels, and if it did not betray the 2 [ 
_ -neſs of the wandering author. - AR; 
UnLE'ss, fin-I&s'. conjunct. Except; it . 0 
- ſuppoling that not. ano 
1 us, A ſay, we keep the commandmeN! ; wa 


93 
the one, when we break the commandnen 


<>. 


l 


ren - 


* 


Dx8LE'SSONED, Un- les'nd. adj. Not taught. 


| UxLE'TTERED, an-l&t-thrd. adj. Unlearned ; 


E UxL1B1/pixovs, an-l9-bld'-in-is. adj. Not 


PxLicenseD, un-li-snst'. adj. Having no 


[DNL1GHTED, vin-It'-tid. adj. Not kindled ; 


1. Diſfimilar; having no reſemblance. 


much leſs inforce us to the ſame practices Hooker. 


UN I 


: for, ig we obſerve both, we obey 
the other : * fe Hooker, | 


— look on Sylvia in the day, | 
There is no day for me to look upon. 
What hidden ſtrength, _ 1 
ſtrength of heav'n, if you mean that? 
W ALLE 4 ; Milton, 


Sbaleſp. 


For ſure 1 am, L win in. arms, 
o ſtand excluded from Emilia's charms; 
Nor can my ſtrength avail, was by thee . 
Endu'd with force I gain the victory. Dryden. 
The commendation of adverſaries is the greateſt 
triumph of a writer, becauſe it never comes unleſs 


ertorted. : Dryden, | 
No poet ever ſweetly ſung, 
Unleſs he were, like 'Phezbus, young; 
Nor ever nymph inſpir'd to rhyme, 
Unleſs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift, | 


The full ſum of me 
Is an wnleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis'd ; 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 
But ſhe may learn. Shateſp. 


untaught. 1 i 
When the apoſtles of our Lord were ordained 


to alter the laws of heatheniſh religion, St. Paul 
excepted, the reſt were unſchooled and unlettæred 
men. | ; Hooker. 
Such as the jocund flute, or gameſome pipe 
Stirs up among the looſe, wnletter'd hinds, 
Who thank the gods amiſs. Milton, 
Th' unletter'd Chriſtian, who believes in groſs, | 
Plods on to heav'n, and ne'er is at a Joſs. Dryden. 
DxiZvVELLED, ün-lev-IId. adj. Not laid 


| 


UNL 


UNTL 


Some ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honohre | 2 Unrixg, ün-IUnk'. v. a. To untwiſt J 


crown'd ; 
Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. 
2. Improbable ; unlikely; not likely. 

Make not impaſſible. that which but ſeems un- 
like. Svakeſp. 

What befel the empire of Almaigne were not 
unlile to befal to Spain, if it ſhould break, Bacon. 

UNLI KELIHOOD, tn-Itk-1}-had. 
UNLIYKELINESS, un-] k-ly-nls h 
[from unlitely.] Improbability. 

The work was carried on, amidſt all the unlile- 
liboodi and diſcouraging circumſtances imaginable; 
the builders holding the ſword in one hand, to 
defend the trowel working with the other. South. | 

There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 


; [ 


bourhood of demonſtration, quite down to impro- | 


bability and wzlilelineſs, even to the confines of 
impoſſibility. b Locke, 
UNLIKELY, Gn-li'k-ly. adj. 
1. Improbable ; not ſuch as can be reafonably 
expected. | 
A very unlikely envy ſhe hath ſtumbled upon. 
| g Sidney, 


2. Not promiſing any particular event. ' 
Effects are miraculous and ſtrange, when they | 
grow by unlikely means. Hooker. | 
My advice and actions both have met 
Succeſs in things unlikely. Denham's Sopby, 
This collection we thought not only unlikely to | 


reach the future, but unworthy of the preſent age. | 


Wo Swift. 
UNLIKELY, un-lik-ly. adv. Improbably. 
The pleaſures we are to enjoy in that conver- 
ſation, not unlikely may proceed from the diſco- 


Pope. | © 


to open. 1 

| About his neck ws, 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf; 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly 


Seeing Orlando, it unlint'd itſelf. Shaleſp. 


UNLIQUIFIED, ün-MK'-wy-fid. adj. Un- 
melted; undiſſolved. | 
Theſe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the 
melted matter rigid and zz/#quifies, floating in it 
like cakes of ice in a river, Addifon on Italy. 
To UNnLo'aD, un-16'd, v. a. | 
1. To diſburden; to exonerate; to free from 
load. = 
Like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'k thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death untoadeth thee, Shateſp. Miaſ for Meaf, 
Vain man, forbear, of cares unload thy mind; 
Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run. Popes 


2. To put off any thing burdenſome. Eo 
To you duke Humphry muſt unload his grief, 


Nor can my tongue zn my heart's great 
burthen. e Shakeſps 
To UxLo'cx, un-lok'. v. a. 


r. To open what is ſhut with a lock 
I have ſeen her unlock her cloſet, take forth paper. 


She ſprings a light, 7 
Unlocks the door, and, ent'ring out of breath, 


Ta gun in ' 1 


7 —ͤ— 
All anleuell d the gay garden lies. Tickell. 
luſtful; pure from carnality. 
In thoſe hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign'd; nor jealouſy 
Was underſtood, the injur'd lover's hell. Milton. 


regular permiſſion. 
Alk what boldneſs brought him hither 
Unlicenſed. + Milion's Paradiſe Loft, 
Warn the thoughtleſs, ſelf-confiding train, 
No more, unlicens d, thus to brave the main. Pope. 
UxLicxeD, ün-Ikt'. adj. Shapeleſs; not 
formed: from the opinion that the bear 
licks her young to ſhape. 
Shape my legs of an unequal ſize, 
To diſproportion me in every part, | | 
Like to a chaos, or,unlict'd bear-whelp, Shateſp. 
Thoſe unlickt bear-whelps. Donne. 
The bloody bear, an independent beaſt, | 
Unlic#dto form, in groans her hate expreſt. Dryd. 


not ſet on fire. 

There lay a log unligbted on the earth: 
For th* unborn chief the fatal ſiſters came, | 
And rais'd it up, and toſs'd it on the flame. Dryd. 

The ſacred wood, which on the altar lay, 


Untouch'd, ualighted glows. Prior. 
UIxL.IGaT8OMEe, Gn-l/t-8hm. adj. Dark; 
sloomy ; wanting light. \ 
Furſt the ſun, 
A mighty ſphere! he fram'd, unligbiſome firſt, 
Though of zthereal mould. | Milton. 


Uxtr Ek, ün-IF k. adj, | 


Where caſes are fo unlile as theirs and ours, I 
ſee not how that which they did ſhould induce,. 


So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlite; this harſh and rude, that ſmooth and fair. 
. 1 Denham, 
Unlike the niceneſs of our modern dames; 
AﬀeQed nymphs, with new affected names. Dryd. 
Our ideas, whilſt we are awake, fucceed one 
anather not much unlike the images in the inſide 


ut a lanthorn. Locke. 
2:3 : 2 : * . 's "4 


veries each ſhall communicate to another, of God 
and nature. - Pope, 
UNLI'KENESS, - Un-If'k-nls. 2. . Diſſimili- 
tude ; want of reſemblance. : | 
Imitation pleaſes, becauſe it affords matter for 
enquiring into the truth or falſhood of imitation, 


by comparing its likeneſs or un/iteneſs with the | 
Dryden. 


original. 
UNLIMITABLE, un-lim'-It-Ebl, adj. Admitting 
no bounds. | 
He tells us *tis unlimited and wnlimitable, Locke. 
UNLIMITED, Uun-lim'-it-Id. adj. 
I. Having no bounds; having no limits. 


4 


So unlimited is our impotence to recompenſe or | * ' 


repay God's dilection, that it fetters our very 
wiſhes. | Boyle. 
It is ſome pleaſure to a finite underſtanding, to 


view unlimited excellencies, which have no bounds, |. 


though it cannot comprehend them, Tillotſon. 
2. Undefined; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions. | | 
With groſs and popular capacities, nothing doth 
more prevail than anlimited generalities, becauſe 
of their plainneſs at the firſt ſight ; nothing leſs, | 
with men of exa& judgment, becauſe ſuch rules 
are not ſafe to be truſted over far. Hooker. 
3. Unconfined ; not reſtrained, ; | 
All the evils that can proceed from an untied | 
tongue, and an unguarded, unlimited will, we put 
upon the accounts of drunkenneſs. 
Aſcribe not unto God ſuch an unlimited exerciſe | 
of mercy, as may deſtroy his juſtice. Rogers, 
Huſbands are counſelled not to truſt too much 
to their wives' owning the doctrine. of unlimited | 
conjugal fidelity. | Arbutbnot. | 
UNLI1 MITEDLY, an-Iim'-It-Id-IF. adv. Bound- 
lefsly ; without bounds. | 
Many aſcribe. too unlimitedly to the force of a 
good meaning, to think that it is able to bear the 
ſtreſs of whatſoever commiſſions they ſhall lay 


1 


upon it. | Decay of Piaty. 
UnL1'NBAL, Gn-lyn'-yel. adj. Not coming 


in the order of fucceffion. : 
They put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 


Taylor. 


E UNnLOO'SE, ün-l&'s. v. 4. 


Shukeſp. | 


Shaleſp. 


The dying ſaw, and inſtruments of death. Dryden. 


My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all «n/oc#'d to your occaſionns. 
Sbaleſp. Merchant of Fenice. 
I yielded, and urloct'd her all my heart, 
Who, with a grain of manhood well reſolv'd, 
Might eafily have ſhook off all her ſnares. Milton. 
Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it 
warms them, and «locks their binding qualities, 
| ; Mortimer's' Huſbandry, 
A lixtvium of quick-linie uz/oc&s the ſalts that 
are entang led in the viſcid juices of ſome ſcorbutick 
, perſons. Arbuibnot. 
Thy foreſts, Windſor! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be preſent, {ylvan maids! 
Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. Pope. 


UNLO'CKED, an-l0k't. adj. Not faſtened with 
a lock. | > 


UNLOO'KED, 2 {7 
UNLOO'KED FR un-10*kt, } adj. 
Unexpected ; not foreſeen. 
Let perhaps had their number prevailed, if the 
king of Pontus had not come unlocted for to their 
ſuccour, | | "wh  Siqney. 
How much «r/oot'd for is this expedition] Shak. 
| God, I pray him | | 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſore wnloot'd accident cut off. Shakeſp, 
| Whatſoever is new is walooked for; and ever it 
mends ſome, and pares others. Bacon. 
From that high hope, to what relapfe 
Unlooked for are we fall'n! ' Paradiſe Regained, 
Your affairs | have recommended to the king, 
bat with unlosbed ſuccefs:. | Den baun. 
Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 
She comes unloot'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 


* 


— 


word perhaps barbarous and ungrammati- 


ſo that to unlogſe, is properly to bind. 
York, unlogſe your long impriſon'd thoughts, 


28 e weak, wanton Cupid | 
Shall from your neck wn/oo/e his am'rous fold g *V 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 


No ſon of mine fucceeding. Shakeſp. Nm 


. 
| 


Be ſhook ts air. 


8 5 


1 * * 
- - l „ 


Pope. 
To looſe, A A 
cal, the particle prefixed implying negation; 


And let thy 7 be equal with thy heart. Sal. 


Sbaleſp. Troilus and * 


— 


lt , 2 N = 
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Uxrovep, un- luv d. adj. Not loved. 


9 


UN L 


Turn him to any cauſe of policy 1 | q 


The gordian knot of it he will unloeſe, . 
- Familiar as his garter. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
It reſted in you, | 
T* unloofe this tied-up juſtice when you pleas'd. 
3 | | Shakeſp. 
The latchet of his ſhoes 1 am not worthy to 
ſtoop down and unlogſc. Mark, i. 7. 


He that ſhould ſpend all his time in tying in- 


extricable knots, only to baffle the induſtry of thoſe 
that ſhould attempt to loge them, would be 
thought not much to have ſerved his generation. 
| | Decay of Piety, 


o UnLoo'se, in-10's. v. n. To fall in | 


pieces; to looſe all union and connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publick union muſt 
wnlooſe; the ſtrength decay; and the pleaſure grow 
faint. | ; Collier. 


UNLo'sSABLE, bn-16's-abl. . ad/. [A word 


' rarely uſed.] Not to be loft, 


Whatever may be ſaid of the unleſable mobility 
of atoms, yet divers parts of matter may com- 
- poſe bodies that need no other cement to unite 
- them, than the Juxta poſition and reſting together 

of their parts, whereby the air, and other fluids 
that might diſſipate them, are excluded. Bale. 


A As love does not always reflect itſelf, Zelmane, 
though reaſon there was to love Palladius, yet 
could not ever perſuade her heart ro yield with 
that pain to Palladius, as they feel, that feel un- 
leved love. | Sidney. 

What though I be not fortunate; 


But miſerable moſt, to love unlov'd/ Shaty/þ, 


* 


UNLU'CX1LY, un-lük“:y-Iy. adv. 


He was generally unloued, as a proud and fuper- — 


cilious per fon. „ | Clarendon. 
UxLO'VELINESS, ün-läv“- I- nls. n. . Un- 
amiableneſs; inability to create love. 
The old man, growing only in age and affec- 
tion, followed his ſuit with all means of unhoneſt 
ſervants, large promiſes, and each thing elſe that 
might help to counter vail his own unlovel ingſi. Sidney. 
Unro'rgrr, un-luv'-If. adj, That cannot 
excite love. There ſeems by this word 
generally more intended than barely nega- 
tion. See UNLOVELINESS. 


UnLo'vinG, ün-läv-Ing. adj. Unkind ; not 


. 2 
I.,ou, bleſt with a goodly fon, © 
Didſt yield conſent to diſinherit him; 
Which argu'd thee a moſt wnloving father. SH. 
Unfor- 
tunately ; by ill lack. ; 
Things have fallen out ſo ualuckily, | 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. 
| . Sbalopd. 
An ant dropt unlucbily into the water. L Eſtrange. 
4A fox unluclily croſſing the road, drew off a 
' cottfiderable detachment. Aadiſan t Frecbolder. 


UxLu'cky, ün-lük Y. adj. 


1. Unfortunate; producing unhappineſs. This 


word is generally uſed of accidents ſlightly 
eee, EE: 5 
Fou may make an experiment often, without 
meeting with any of thoſe unlucky accidents which 
make ſuch experiments miſcarry.. Boyle. 


2. Unhappy ; miſerable; ſubject to frequent 
misfortunes. | | 


Then ſhall 1 you recount a rueful caſe, FI 
Said he; the which with this unlucky eye. 


1 late beheld. | Spenſer. 


. Stightly miſchievous ; miſchievouſly wag- | 


: BB, friendſhip is counterfeit, feldome to truſt ; - 

His doings unluckie, and ever unjuſt. Tuſſer. 

- Why, cries an unlucky wag, a leſs bag might 

have fer ve. L strange. 
There was à lad, th" unluckieft of his crew, 

Was ſtill eontriving ſomething bad, but new. Xing. 


. Ill-omen'd; inauſpicious., 


+ 
n 


To Unma'kE, ün-mà k. v. 


| deprive of form or being. 


UN M 


When I appear, ſee you avoid the place, 
And haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden. 
UnLvu'sTROVS, Un-lus'-tris. adj, Wanting 
ſplendour ; wanting luftre. 5 
Should 1 join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 
Then glad myſelf with peeping in an eye, 
| Baſe and wnlyfrous as the ſmoaky light 
That 's fed with ſtinking tallow. Shaleſp. 
To UnLu'TE, ün-lü't. v. a. To ſeparate 
veſſels cloſed with chymical cement. 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth vs an 
ounce of ſulphur, of ſo ſulphureous a ſmell, that, 
upon the unluting the veſſels, it infected the room 

with a ſcarce ſupportable ſtink, Boyle. 
UxMA'DE, Gn-mi'd. adi. 
1. Not yet formed; not created. 
Thou weſt begot in Demogorgon's hall, 
And ſaw'ſt the ſecrets of the world unmade. Spenſer. 
Then might'ſt thou tear thy hair, 
And fall upon the ground as J do now, 


| 


Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. Shaleſp. 


2. Deprived of form or qualities. 
The firſt earth was perfectly unmade again, taken 


all to pieces, and framed a-new. 


| Weodward's Natural H. iftory 
3. Omitted to be made, | ; 
You may the world of more defects upbraid, 
That other works by nature are wnmade; 
That ſhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 
UnmA'1MED, Gn-ma'md. adj. Not deprived 
of any eſſential part. | 
An interpreter ſhould give his author entire and 


unmeimed; the dition and the verſification only 


UN M 


Savage princes flaſh out ſometin 
gular greatneſs of-thought, and betray, in th, 
actions, an unguided force, aud anmanage EY 
| ; | Felton 0% the 22 
UNMA NLIKE, ün-mänIik. : py 
UNMA'/NLY, un-man'-ly, adj, 
1. Unbecoming a human being. | 
J 1s ſtrange to fee the anmanlile cruelty of m 
kind, who, not content with their tyranncus a 
bition, to have brought the others vi 
tience under them, think their malſterheod 98 * 
without doing injury to them, 8207 
Where the act is wmanly, or the expeda 5 
contt adictious to the attributes of God, our ed 
we ought never to entertain. Collier againſ; Der 
2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. 2 
By the greatneſs of the cry, it was the Voice rf 
man; though it was a very unmanlike Voice, thy 


cry. $; 40 


es into an ire, 


| New cuſtoms, 

Though never fo ridiculous, 
Nay, Jet them be unmunly, yet are follow'd. $14] 
his is in thee a nature but affected; | 

A poor unzanly melancholy, ſprung 

From change of ſortune. Shakefp, Tin 
My ſervitude, ignoble, —— 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. MIt. Aeori g. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony's | 
And ſtreight their uſeleſs arms they quit, Plill 
Think not thy friend can ever feel the ſoft * 
Unmanly warmth and tenderneſs. of love. Adi 
UN MANN EA ED, Un-man'-nard. adj, Rude; 
brutal; uncivil. ; 
You have a flanderous, beaſtly, unwaſh'd ton 


are his proper province, Pope's Preface to the Tliad. 


| Unma/KABLE, -un-ma'k-ebl. adj. Not pol- 


fible to be made. | 

If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they 
are alſo unmalable by any but a divine power. 
| " _ Grenw's Cgſmolegia. 


a. To deprive of 
former qualities before poſſeſſed. To 


They 've made themſelves, and their fitneſs now 
Does unmete you. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 
God does not make or wnmale things, to try 
experiments. 

Empire! thou poor and defpicable thing, 
When ſuch as theſe make, or unmakte a king Dryd. 


* 


wemake the man. 
To UxMa'x, ün-män'. v. 24. 
1. Lo deprive of the conſtituent qualities of 


[ 


a human being, as reaſon. - 


| _ - Groſs errors unman, and itrip them of the very 
principles of reaſon and ſober diſcourſe. South. 

2. To emaſculate. 2; 

3. To break into irreſolution ; to deject. 

| Her clamours pierce the Trojans' ears, 


__ Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head; 
Again unmann'd, a ſhower of ſorrows ſhed. Pope. 


UNMANAGEABLR, Un-man'-a-dzhibl. agj. 
1. Not manageable ; not eaſily governed. 
FPhey ll judge every thing by models of their 
own, and thus are rendered anmanageab'e by any 


authority but that of abſolute dominion. Glanville. | 


None can be concluded unmanageable by the 

milder methods of government, till they have been 
thoroughly tried upon him; and if they will not 
prevail, we make no excuſes for the obſtirate.Locke, 
2. Not cafily wielded. - _ wy 
UNMA'NAGED, Un-man'-nidzhd. adj. 
1, Not broken by horfemanſhip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead 


| ; — 
— 
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Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | 


Bring this guide of the light within to the | 
| trial; God, when he makes the prophet, does not | 
| Locle. 


1 What, quite vnmann'd in folly ? Shak. Macbeth. 


Unman their courage, and augment their fears. Dryd. 


. | bones and lifeleſs blocks. Taylor's Rule of Liv. Hely. | 
2. Not tutored ; not educated, © 


In your rude mouth, and favouring yourſelf, © 

 Unmanner'd lord. Ben Fonſon's Cale 

If your Larking dog diſturb her caſe, 
Th' unmanner'd malefactor is arraign'd. 

| | Dryden's Yuan, 

UNMA/NNERLINESS, tn-min-ner-14.nls, 2, 

Breach of civility ; ill behaviour. 
A A ſort of anmanaerlingſi is apt to grow up with 


1 young people, if not early reſtrained; and thy 


is a forwardnels to interrupt others ſpeaking, | 
| | Locke on Educatin, 
UXMA'NNERLY, Un-man'-ner-Jy, adj, Is 
bred ; not civil; not complaiſant. 
78 Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you. Shakeſp, Henry Vil 
He call'd them untaught knaves, une 
To bring a ſlovenly, unhandſome corſe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility, S7. Henry fr, 
| He will prove the weeping philoſopher when 
he grows old, being ſo full of anmarneriy Lidnel i 
his youth. a = Shale, 
Bare-faced ribaldry is both unmunnerly in jill, 
and ſulſome to the reader. Drite, 
A divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon among 
fine gentlemen; or, if he fall into ſuch company, 
he is in continual] apprehenſion that ſome pert 
man of pleaſure ſhould break an unmarnerly je, 
and render him ridiculous, Svifh 


UNMA/NNERLY, uUn-11an'-ner-1y, adv, Ut: 
civilly. | 


—— 


— 


* 
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| Forgive me, 
If I have us'd myſelf unmannerly, Shak 
| UNMANU'RED, Un-ma-nu'rd. adj, Not cul- 
tivated. 
SOR The land, 
In antique times, was ſavage wilderneſs; 
Unj eopled; armanur d, unprov'd, unprais d. Sprit. 
UNMARKED, ün-mä'rkt. adj, Not obſerves; 
not regarded. | 
I got a time, unmarked by any, to ſteal awaf, 
1 cared not whither, ſo I might eſcape them. Sila. 
This place unmart'd, though oft | walk'd the 
- green, | | 


ö 


| In all my Ferres ] had never ſeen, | 2 


— 


| To UnmA'sK, in-misk'. v. 2. 


D Unma'sx, ün-mäsk'. v. u. To put off 


Unma'sKED, un- mäskt'. ad). Naked; open 


But yields to rage, to madneſs and diſdain. Dryd. 
 UxMma'TCHABLE, Un-matsh-Cbl. adj. Un- 


— 


UNM 


Entring at the gate, conceal'd in clouds, 
He mix'd, wnmark'd, among the buſy throng, 
- Borne by tho tide, and paſs'd unſeen along, Dryd. 

Umar d, unhonour'd at a monarch's gate. Pope. 

UxMA'RR1ED,. in-mar -Tyd. adj. Having no 
huſband, or no wife. 

Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, 
beſt ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjedts, for 
they are light to run away. . Bacon, 

Huſbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids. 

| Dryden, 


1. To ſtrip of a maſk. 

2, To ſtrip of any diſguiſe. 
With full cups they had unmeſt'd his foul, Roſe. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amuſe us, yet 


- a tranſlation uamaſks them, whereby the cheat is 


tranſparent. _ Glanville. 


the maſk. x. | 
My huſbands bids me; now [ will »»m2ſe. 
This is that face was worth the looking on. Sha. 


to the view. | e 

O, I am yet to learn a ſtateſman's art; 
My kindneſs and my hate unmaſt'd I wear, 

For friends to truſt, and enemies to fear, Dryaen. | 

UNMA'STERABLE, fin-mas-ter-Ebl. adj, Un- 
conquerable; not to be ſubdued. 
The fætor is unmaſterable by the natural heat of 
man; not to be dulcified by concoction, beyond 
unſavoury condition. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

UxMmA4'STERED, Un-mais'-terd. adj. 

1. Not ſubdued. 


— 


Weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, if you 
Or loſe your heart, or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd importunity. Shaleſp. Hamlet. 
- He cannot his unmaſter'd grief ſuſtain, 


paralleled ; unequalled. 

The ſoul of Chriſt, that ſaw in this life the face 
of God, was, through ſo viſible preſence of Deity, 
filled with all manner of graces and virtues in that 

umnatebable degree of perfection; for which, of 
him we read it written, that God with the oil of 
gladneſs anointed him. Hooler. 

England breeds very valiant creatures; their 

maſtiffs are of unmatebabie courage. Shak. Hen, V. 


UNMA'TCHED, nn-matsbt'. adj; Matchleſs; 
*baving no match, or equal. 1 
That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 
As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law; 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom he ſhould. obey, 
Held to them both the trident of the ſea. Dryden. 


UnngAaninG, fin-mE'n-ing. adj. Expreſſing 

no meaning; having no meaning. | 

With round, unmeaning face. Pope. 

UxnmEAxr, un- mént'. adj. Not intended. 
The flying ſpcar was aſter llus ſent: 

Bat Rhætus happen d on a death unmeant. Dryden. 


UNME'ASURABLE, ün-mézh'-ur-Ebl. 44). 
Boundleſs; unbounded. | 
2 Common mother! thou 
Whoſe womb vameaſurable, and inftaite breaſt 
Teems and feeds all. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Tou preſerved the luſtre of that noble family, 
which the unmeaſuruble profuſion of anceſtors had 
eclipſed. . „Fan. 

USME'aSURED, ün-mézh“ürd. adj. 

1. Immenſe ; infinite. 
Does the ſun dread th' imaginary ſign, 
Nor farther yet in liquid zther roll, 

Till he has gain'd ſome unfrequented place, 
Loſt tothe world, in vaſt, unmedſur d fpace? Blackm. 

3: Not meaſured ; plentiful beyond meaſure. 
A From him all perfect good, unmcoſur'd out, de- 

bun : ſeends. F Hilton. 
ue DDLED 42044, ün-méd'id. adj, Not 

ed; not altered. ET 


UNM 


The flood-gate is opened and cloſed for fix day?, 
continuing other ten days wnmeddled with. Carew. 
UNME/DITATED, in-m&d'-J-ti-tid, adj. Not 
formed by previous thought. 
Neither various ſtyle, 
Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praiſe 
Their Maker, in fit ſtrains pronounc'd, or ſung 
Unmeditated. Milton's Paraliſe Loſt. 
UNME ET, un-me't. adj. Not fit; not pro- 
per; not worthy. 
Madam was young, unmeet the rule of ſway. 


Spenſer. 
a k I am wnmeet; | 
For I cannot flatter thee in pride. 
O my father | 
Prove you that any man with me convers'd 
At hours unmeet, refuſe me, hate me. Sbakeſþ. 
Alack! my hand is ſworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 
Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet, 
| Youth ſo apt to pluck a ſweet, 
Its fellowſhip unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſnould'ſt diſlike. Milt. 
That muſe deſires the laſt, the loweſt place, 


Shakeſp. 


ſtring 
For the fair fame of Anne. Prior. 
 UNME'LLOWED, un-mel'-16d. adj. . Not fully 
| ripened, | 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 

His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe. Shak. 

UNME'LTED, un-melt'-Id. adj, Undiſſolved 
by heat. + | 


Snow on Etna does unmelted lie, 


Waller, 
UNnME/NT1ONED, un-meEn'-Shund, adj. Not 
told; not named. | 
They left not any error in government unmen- 
tioned or unexpreſſed, with the ſharpeſt and moſt 
pathetical expreſſions. Clarendon. 
| Oh let me here fink down : 
Into my grave, unmention d and unmourn'd ! 
| | SEN Southern, 
| UNME'RCHANTABLE, tin-ma'r-tshEn-tEbl. adj, 
Unſalcable ; not vendible. 
They feed on ſalt, unmerchantable pilchard. 
: Care. 
UNME'RCIFUL, un- mér'-sy-fül. ad;. 
1. Cruel; ſevere; inclement. 
For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in the 
eagle, providence has found out a way. L' Er. 
The pleaſant luſtre of flame delights children 


by the exquiſite pain it-has put them to, how 


Whatſoever doctrine repreſents God as unjuſt. 
and wnmerciful,, cannot be from God, becauſe it 
ſubverts the very foundation of religion. Rogers. 

2. Unconſcionable; exorbitant. 
Not only the peace of the honeſt, unwriting 


mands were made of his applauſe. Pope. 
UNME'RCIFULLY, an-mer'-sy-ful-f. adv. 
Without mercy ; without tenderneſs. . 
A little warm fellow fell moſt unmercifully upon 
tis Gallick majeſty. nn = Addiſon. 
UNnME/RCIFULNESS, ün-mèr“-sy-fül- nls. n./. 
Inclemency ; cruelty ; want of tenderneſs, 
Conſider the rules of friendſhip, leſt juſtice turn 
into unmercifulneſs, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
UNME'RITABLE, Un-mer'-{t-t&bl. adj. Hav- 
ing no deſert. Not in-uſe. _ 1 75 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert, 
 Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. Sbaleſp. 


UnxME'RITED, un-mer-It-id. adj, Not de- 
ſerved 3 not obtained otherwiſe than by | 
favour. > 

This day, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt, 
Favour unmeritæd hy me, who ſought = 3g 


; 


Whence rowling flames an d ſcatter'd cinders fly. 


ſubject was daily moleſted, but u merciful de- 


| 


Shakeſp. |- 


| 


Who, though «nz, yet touch'd the trembling | 


at firſt ; but when experience has convinced them, | 


cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch | | 
- ho | Locke. 


| 
[ 


| 


1 


L 


| 


þ 


* 


U 


” 


U 
U 


Vox. II. No xxv. 


/ 


% 


| Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Milt. 


UNxMRTRITEDNESsS, 


 Unmindful, 2 


—Firſt in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 


*, 


UNM 
A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatneſs is. 
8 Sor ernment of the Tongue, 
uͤn- mèr-It- d- nis. n. /. 
State of being undeſerved. N 
As to the freeneſs or unmeritedneſt of God's love; 
we need but conſider, that we ſo little could at 


firſt deſerve his love, that he loved us even before 
we had a being 


The ewes ſtill folded with diſtended thighs, 
Unmil#d, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. Pope. 


UNnmM1NDED, un-min-did. adj. Not heeded; 


not regarded. 3 

A poor, unminded outlaw, ſneaking home; 

My father gave him welcome to the ſhore. Shak. 
He after Eve ſeduc'd, unminded, flunk 

Into the wood. Million. 


UxMI1'NDFUL, ün-mfi'nd- fäl. adj. Not heed- 


ful; not regardful; negligent; inattentive, 
| Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, unmindful of this law, : 
To gaze on them, Spenſer. 
I ſhall let you ſee, that I am not wnmindful of 
the things you would have me remember. Boyle. 
Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold; 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 
| Milton. 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true ſervants, 
Amongſt the enthroned gods on fainted ſeats. 


He, not unmindful of his uſua 


Then roaring beaſts he tries. Dryden's Virgil. 

When thoſe who diſlike the conſtitution, are 
ſo very zealous in their offers for the ſervice of their 
country, they are not wholly znmindful of their 
party, or themſelves, Swift, 


To Unm1'NGLE, un-mingl. v. a. To ſepa- 


rate things mixed. 
It will «mingle the wine from the water; the 
wine aſcending, and the water deſcending. _ 

| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


UnmM1'NGLEABLE, ün-ming'l-àAbl. adj. Not 


ſuſceptive of mixture. Not uſed. 

Ihe ſulphur of the concrete loſes by the fer- 

mentation, the property of oil being unmingleable 

with water, | Y Boyle. 
The unmingleable liquors retain their diftin& 

ſurſaces. Boyle, 


UNnMINGLED, un- ming id. adj. Pure; not 
vitiated by any thing mingled. 


As eaſy may'it thou fall | 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph 
And take anmingled thence your drop again, 
Without addition or diminiſhing. Shaltſp. 
Springs en high hills are pure and unmingled. 
Bacon. 


His cup is full of pure and unmingled ſorrowm. 


e 3 
Veſſels of unmingled wine, | ; 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 


UnmM1'RY, un-mi-ry. adj. Not fouled with 


dirt. „ Irs ay Web 5 
99 Paſs, with fafe, unmiry feet, 
Where the 


— 


ſtreet. 


F 


. 
NMITIGATED, un-milt'-y-gi-tid. adj. Not 


ſoftened. | | 
With publick accuſation, - uncovered ſlander, 
unmitigated rancour. Sal. Much Ado. 
NMI'XED, g dadj. Not mingled 
NNM IX T, {dn mixet'. | with any thing ; 
pure; not corrupted by additions. 
Thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmjx'd with baſer matter. 
whereas the inſtauration gides the pew, prnixed 
eld. 3 Bacon. 
6 Thy 


7 7 


. otherwiſe than pre ana of the 


* 


> Boyle, | 
UNMILKED, Un-milkt/, ad). Not milked. 


| Milton. | 


rais'd pavement leads athwart the 


PONY ON Shateſp. Hamlet, - 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; 


_ Unmor'sT, ün-moi'st. 4dj. 


v N M 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my ** breat 


_ With. zemiz'd joy, uninterrupted reſt, Roſcommon. 
What is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people's praiſe, if always praiſe ait Milt. 
Thy Arethuſan ſtream remains unſoil'd ; 
'  Unnixt with foreign filth, and undefil'd, 
2 Together out they fly, 
Inſeparable now, the truth and lie: 


" Dryd. 


5 And this or that unmint no mortal car ſhall find. 


Pope. 


Un uo Axpo, un · mo nd. adi, Not lamented. 


; Fatherleſs diſtreſs was left u»moan'd'; 
Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. Sbakeſp. 
Not wet. 
Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoif, 
Mounts on the N of air. Phillips. 


Us MO1'STENED, un-moi snd. adj. Not made 
wet. 
The incident light that meets with a groſſer li- 
8 quor, will have its beams more or leſs inter- 
ruptedly reflected, than they would be if the body 
had been venus. Boyle. 
UN MOLE'STED, fin-m6-Iest' 4d. ad, Free from | 
diſturbance; free from external troubles. 
Cleopatra was read o'er, 


; While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 


That teach one to deny-one's ſelf, 

Stood unmolgſted on the ſhelf. Prior. 
The fowls of theair, and the beaſts of the field, 

are ſupplied with every thing, uamuleſted by hopes | 

ar fcars. Roger 
Safe on my ſhore each unmoleſted ſwain 


e. 


4. 1 


Shall tend the Docks, or _—_ the bearded grain, | 


=”. Y 


= TT 


** 


292 


| UNM9'viNG, ün-mö -ving. adj. | | 
| x. Having no motion. 


; Its theo poiſon 


UN N 
4. Unaltered by paſſion, 


meant to meet 
My fate with face mms d, andeyes unwet. Dryd. 


The celeſtial bodies, without impulſe, had con- 
tinued e un moving heaps of matter. | 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
- 2 Having no power to raiſe the paſſions; 
unaffecting. 
To Unmo'ULD, un-m6'ld. v. a. To olange 
as to-the form. | | 


: 


The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt | 
Fixes inſtead, unmonlding reaſon's mintage, | | 
Character d in the face. Milton. 
 Unmo'uRNED, an-m6'rnd. adj. Not lament-- | 
ed; not deplored. 
O let me here ſink down 
Into my grave unmention 'd and unmmourn d. 
Southern. 


a covering from the face, | 
Unmuſſle, ye faint ſtars! and thou, fair moon, 
That wont'ſt to love the traveller's benizon, 
Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And diſinherit chaos, that reigns here | 
In double night, of darkneſs and of ſhades: Milt. | 


Unuv' sicAr, ün-mäü-zy-kél. adj. Not har- 


Let argument bear no #-m#ical ſound, 


Nor jars interpoſe, ſacred Shane | to grieve. 


c 


** — — 
C ä has 


„ 


Tc Ux Motos, an mb r. v. a. 8 
4. Fo looſe from land, by taking up the an- 

We with the riſing morn our ſhips u=moor'd, 

And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard. 
Pope. 


2. Prior ſeems. to have taken it for caſting 


anchor. 
: Soon as the Britiſh. ſhips unmoor, 
And jolly long-boat rows to ſhore. 
UNnMO'RALIZED,. Un-mor'-4-lizd. 
tutored by morality. 


Prior. 


adj. Un- 


This is cenſured as the mark of a diſfolute and | 


- unmoralized temper. Norris. 


Urn rA ED, un-ma' r- Sldzhd. adj. Not 


- mortgaged. 

Is there one God unſworn to my deſtruction? 
The leaſt unmorigag d hope ? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall. Dryden s All for Love. 

This he has repeated ſo often, that at preſent 
there is ſcarce a lingle gabel unmorigaged. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Unno'sT1FiED, tn-mi'r-t3-fid. adj, 
- ſubdued by ſorrow and ſeverities. 
' If our conſcience reproach us with anmortiſed 


- fin, our hope is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers. | 


Unmo'vEABLE, ün- m' v-Ebl. adj. Such as 
* cannot be removed or altered. | 


Wherein conſiſt the preciſe and unmoveable 3 | 
' Locke, | 


- daries of that ſpecies: 
UNnmMo'veED, ün-mö'vd. 34). 
1. Not put out of one aloe into another. 

Vipers that do fly 


The light, oft under unmov d ſtalls do lie. May's Fi irg. 


Nor winds, nor winter's rage o erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov d he grows. Dryden. 
Cheſs- met ſlanding on the ſame ſquares of the 
cheſs- board, we ſay they are all in the ſame place, 
- or unmoved; though, perhaps, the cheſs-board 
Ha been carried out of one room into another. 


| Locke. 
n. Not changed in reſolution. 6 
Anong innumerable falſe, unmov ” 8 
_- Unſhiken; unſeduc' d. Millon. 
3. Not affeted ; not touched with any paſ- 


fon, ; 


Caſar, thi world's great maſter and his owh, 


2 ſuprrior fill in every ſtate, 


ky * 


\ 8 ” - 


. 
\ 
\ f 


\ . 
> ii R N 


.4- 


: 


Not | 


_——— 


1 


1 


** 


— af. 

One man's ambitten wants ſatisfaction, ano- 
- ther's avarice, a third's ſpleen; and this diſcord | 
makes up the very unmufical harmony of our mur- 


Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, | 
And baited it with all th' aunmuzled thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think? Sha. Telfth Night. 

UnxAa'MED, ün-nã'md. adj. Not mentioned. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam'd in heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Ee. | 


UNxNA'TURAL, un-nit'-tshar-tl. adj. 
1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary 
to the common inſtincts. | 
| Her offence» | 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile 
affe ctions on the other, have made an unnatural di- 
vorce between being wiſe and good. Glanv. Scepſis. 
*Tis irreverent and unnatural, to ſcoff at the in- 
firmities of old age. L' Eftrange. 
2. Acting without the affections inen by 
nature. 


Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam, 
Should now eat up her own. Shake/p. Coriolanus. | 
If the tyrant were, | 
To a ſon ſo noble, ſo unnatural, 
What will he be to us? Denhow's Sophy. 
3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ſtate of 
perſons or things; not repreſenting nature. 
They admire only glittering trifles, that in a 
ſerious poem are nauſeous, becauſe they are unna- 
tural. Would any man, who is ready to die for 
love, deſeribe his paſſion like Narciſſus? Dryden. 
In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are 
carefully tobe avoided; the firſt; are ſuch as are al- 
fected and unnatural; the ſecond, ſuch as are mean 
and vulgar. 
Unna TURALLY, ün- nat abr · l- . adv, In 
--appofition to nature. 
All the world have been ſrighted with an aps 
parition of their own fancy, or they have moſt un- 


To Un nu FFLE, uͤn- mf l. v. a. To put off 


monious; not pleafing by ſound, [ 


| 


Unn&TURALNESS, ün-nät“tshür. 


——taki 


murs. Decay of Piety. 
To UnmuU'zzZLE, ün-müz!l. Ve Qs To looſe 
from a muzzle. | | 
Now unmuzzle your wiſdom. Sheep. | 


Rome, whoſe gratitude 7 


| 


' Addiſon, $ 


And bree cetefhed in his country” 5 fate, Pop | "AP ads to cozen themſelves. __ 


0 


4 


.UNN 


U- nis. 2 YG 
Contrariety to nature, 

The God which is the God of nature doth never 

teach unnaturalneſc. [7 
UxnAa'viGAaBLE, Un-nav'- -F-gebl. adj, Not 10 
be paſſed by veſſels, not to be navigated. 

Pindar's unnavigable ſong 
Like a ſwift ſtream from Mountzins ponrs along. 
Cow 

Some who the depths of eloquence have f- = 
In that winavicable ſtream were drown'd. Dryden. 

Let wit her ſails, her oars let wiſdom lend; 
The helm let politick experience guide: 

Yet ceaſe to hope thy ſhort-liv'd bark ſhall ride 
Down ſpreading fate's unna44o16/: tide, Prior. 
The Indian ſeas were belic ved to. be una igalle. 
Arbuths 6, 
UxNF'CESSARILY, tin-nfs'-elg-g&r-11- v. adv. 

Without neceflity ; without need; necd- 

leſsly. 

To abrogate, without conſtraint of manifeſt 
harm thereby ariſing, had been to alter v nocceſ. 
Jarily, in their judgment, the antient received cuſ- 
tom of the whole church. Heer, 

Tis highly imprudent in the greateſt of men, 
unneceſſarily to provoke the meaneſt. L Eftrorge. 

Theſe words come in without any connexion 
with the ſtory, and conſequently unn:ceſſerily. 

2 
un- néès-séës-sér-N-uls. 


* 


UNNE'CESSARINESS, 
n. J. Needleſlneſs. 
heſe are ſuch extremes as aſſord no middle for 
induſtry to exiſt, hope being equally out- dated by 
the deſperateneſs or anneceſ/arineſs. of an under- 
ec 


leſs; not wanted; uſeleſs. 
The doing of things 4-4" Ab is many times 
the cauſe why the moſt neceſlary are not done. 
- Alowke V. 
Thou whoreſon zed; thou unneceſſery letter. Shak, 
Let brave ſpirits; fitted for command by ſea or 


{ land, not be laid by as perſons unneceſſary for the 


time. Bacon, 
Lay that unneceſſary fear aſide; 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 
Unneceſſary coinage, as well as unnecgſſury revival 
of words, runs into affeQation ; a fault to be 
avoided on either hand, _ Dryden. 
They did not only ſhun perſecution, but ee 
that it was wnneceſſary for their followers to bear 
their religion through ſuch fiery trials. Addiſor, 
UNNE1 GHBOURLY, ün- nä“ bür- I. adj. Not 
kind; not ſuitable to the duties of a neigh- 
bour. | | 
| Parnaſſus is but a barren n and its in- 
habitants make #t more ſo by their unneig5bourly 
deportment. Garth, 
UNNE1'GHBOURLY, So ad -bar-1$. adv. In 
a manner not ſuitable to a nei ichbour; with 
malevolence; with mutual miſchief. 
Theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to ſpend it ſo unneighbourly. Shas. 
UNNE/RVATE, ün-nèr -vet. adj. Weak; feeble. 
A bad word. 
Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Muſzus; 
but abject, anner dale, and unharmonious in 5 — | 
room: 


To UxNE'RVE, un-nerv/. v. a. To weaken; 
to enfeeble. 
The precepts are often ſo minute and full of cir- 
cumſtances, that they weaken and anner ve his verſe, 
— Adtdifen, 
Unxz'sved, ön-nérv'd. adj. Weak ; feeble. 
Poyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſtrikes wide; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell ſwerd 
The unnery'd father falls, Sbalbeſp. Hamid. 
vans Tu, ün-nelth. ) adv. {This is fron 
| UnxEz' THES, uͤn- ns ths. 5 * ¹ and eað, 8a Sax. 
eaſy; and ought therefore to be written #- 
eutb.] Scarcely ; hardly; 3 not without di 
culty. Obiolete. Digg, 


— 


D ay of Picty, "4 


ing. | 
| UNNECESSARY, tin-n6s'-s6s-86r - y. adj. Need- 


"Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; | 


1. Not obſerved ; not regarded; not needed. | 


Till their own ſcorn return to them wnnoted. Shak, | 


_Ux0BJ#z'cTED, un-0b-dzhek/-tid. adj. 


, * 1 
g f * 
d 4 7 
Py * 1 . L 


1 1 and fo ſtiſſe and ſtanke, 
wo th I may ſtand any more; 

And how the weltern 1 75 3 270 5 
Heating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spenſer. 
n A ſhepherd's boy, | 
When winter's waſteful ſpight was almoſt ſpent, 


So faint they waxe and feeble in the fold, 
That now 3 their feet could em uphold. 
T | | | Spenſer, 
Unxo'BLE, ün- nö bl. ad/. Mean; ignomi- 
nious; 1gnoble, 2) | 
I have offended reputation; 
A moſt unnoble fwerving. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Uxx0'TED, un-nG=tid. adj. 
| They ws jeſt, | 


He drew his ſeat familiar to her fide, 
Far from the ſuitor train, a brutal crowd ; 
Where the free gueſt unnoted might relate, 
If haply conſcious of his father's fate. Pope. | 
2. Not honoured. hy 24 
A ſhameful fate now hides my hopeleſs head, 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead. Pope's Odyſſey. | 
UNNUMBERED, un- nüm'-burd. adj. Innu- 
merable. ' 5 
The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks; | 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine. Shak. | 
Our bodies ace but the anvils of pain and diſeaſes, | 
and our minds the hives of unnumbered cares and | 
paſſions. | 2 | Raleigh, | 
Of various forms, annumber d ſpectres, more 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door. 


; 


WE: b e ee . 
Pitchy and dark the night ſometimes appears; | 


Our joy and wonder ſometimes ſhe excites 


With ftars unnumber'd. r. 
UxOBE/YED, Un- ö-be d. adj. Not obeyed. . | 
| T | Not leave | 
'Unworſhipp'd, «robey'd, the throne ſupreme. Milt. 
| Not 
charged as a fault, or contrary argument. 
What will he leave anobjected to Luther, when 
he makes it his crime that he defied the devil ? 
5 , | «  Atterbury, | 
UxoBx0'x10Vs, un-0b-nok'-shas. adj. Not 
liable; not expoſed to any hurt, 
So anobnoxious now, ſhe hath buried both; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. Donne. 
In fight they ſtood 1 
Unwearied, «no5zoxious to be pain'd. Mit. P. Zeſt. 
UxoBSE'QUIOUSNESS, ün-öb-sé-kwy-ds-nis. 
u. J. Incompliance ; diſobedience. 
They make one man's hu ticular failings con- 
fining laws to others; and convey them as ſuch to 
their ſucceeders, who are bold to miſn:me all un- 
ebſequiouſneſs to their incogitancy, preſumption. 
18 Breton Fulgar Errour-. 
UNOBSE'RVABLE, Un-0b-z&r'-vEbl. adj. Not 
to be obſerved ; not diſcoverable. 

A piece of glaſs reduced to powder, the ſame 
which, when entire, freely tranſmitted. the beams 
of light, acquiring by contuſion a multitude of 
minute ſurfaces, reflects, in a confuſed manner, 
little and ſingly unob/ervable images of the Ivcid 


| 


body, that from a diaphanous it degenerates into a Uno'PE RATIVE, Gn-Op/-Er-a-tiv. adj. Pro- 


= white body. 3 Boyle on Colours. | 
UNOBSE/RVANT, ün-òb-zér“-vènt. adj. 
1. Not obſequious. 8. 85 
2. Not attentive. . 
The #nobſervant multitude may have Tome genc- 


ral, confuſed apprehenſions of a beauty, that gilds | x 
[ 


the outfide frame of the univerſe. Glanville. 


UNOBSE'RVED, fin-db-zerv'd. adj. Not re- 
garded ;_ not attended to; not heeded ; 
ä 
he motion in the minute parts of any ſolid 
oay, which is the principal cauſe of violent mo- 


| uon, though unobſcryed, paſſeth without ſound. 


* 


UXO'FFERED, ünzôf“-fürd. adj. Not pro- 


Uxo' EN ING, Gn-Op=-ning. adj. Not opening. 


UNO 
They the Son of God, our Saviour meck, 
Sung victor; and from heavenly feaſt refreſh'd, : 
Brought on his way with joy: he, unohſerv'd, 
Home to his mother's houle private return'd. Milt. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the 


noſtick, * Glanville, 
Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ſtream, 
That in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd, 
And, unobſerv'd, in wild meanders play d. Addiſon. | 
Had 1 erred in this caſe, it had been a well- 
meant miſtake, and might have paſſed unob/erved. 
Altterbury. 
UNoOBSE/RVING, uün-&b-zérw Ing. adj, In- 
attentive; not heedful. | | 
His ſimilitudes are not placed, as our wnobſerwing 
criticks tell us, in the heat of any action; but 
commonly in its declining, Dryden, 


VUnoBsTRv'CTED, fin-db-atrak'-tid. adj. Not 


hindered ; not ſtopped. 
Unobſtructed matter flies away, | 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ſtay. 

Fe | Blackmore. 
UNOBSTRU'CTIVE, An-0b-struk'-tlv. adj. 
Not raiſing any obſtacle. | | 

Why ſhould he halt at cither ſtation ? why 
Not forward run in unobſtrudtive ſky? Bla:hmore. 
UNOBTA'1NED, Un-0b-ta'nd. adj. Not gained; 
not acquired. „ 
As the will doth now work upon that object by | 
deſire, which is motion towards the end, as yet 
unobtained; lo hkewiſe, upon the ſame hereafter 
received, it ſhall work alſo by, love. Hooker. 
Uxo'BV1OUs, Un-O0b'-vy-us. adj. Not readily 
occurring. IE F 
Of all the metals, not any ſo conſtantly diſcloſeth 
its unobvious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 
UNo'ccUPIED, ün-&k-kü- pid. adj. Un- 
poſſeſſed. f 
If we ſhall diſcover further to the north pole, 
we ſhall find all that tract not to be vain, uſeleſs, 
or unoccupied. 1 Kay. 
The fancy hath power to create them in the ſen- 
ſories, then unoccupied by external impreſſions. 
125 Grervo s Coſmologia. 
UNOFFE'NDING, un-Of '-fend-Ing. 44. 
1. Harmleſs ; innocent. 
- Thy anoffending life I could not fave; 
Nor weeping. could I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 
2. Sinleſs; pure from fault. . 
If thoſe holy and «noferding ſpirits, the angels, 
veil their faces before the throne of his majeſty; 
with what awe ſhould we, ſinful duſt and aſhes, ap- 


proach that infinite power we have ſo grievouſly 
offended. | 


— — 
— — 


Rogers. 


poſed to acceptance. | 
For the ſad buſineſs of Ireland he could not 
. expreſs a greater ſenſe, there being nothing left on 
his part «efered or undone. Clarendon, 
To Uxo'1L, un-oi't. v. a. To free from oil. 
A tight maid, ere he for wine can aſk, 

Gueſſes his meaning, and un the flaſk. Dryden, 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, | 
Curie the ſav'd candle, and unopening door, Pope. 


ducing no effects. „ 
The wiſhing of a thing is not properly the wil- 
ling of it, but an imperfect velleity; and imports 
no more than an idle, uaogerative complacency in | 
the end, with a direct abhorrence of the means. 
os 2 5 South, | 
NOPPO'SED, Un-Op-p06'zd. adj. Not en- 
_ countered by any hoſtility or obſtruction. 
Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have reach d 
The height of thy aſpiring, unoppor'd, | 


To every nobler portion of the town 
The curling billows roll their reſtleſs ride : * 
© In parties now they ſtruggle up and down, 


23 = , } — 


Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 


1 
— 
9 


1 —— 


K 


appearance of any unohſer ued ſtar, ſome divine prog- 


2. To open any thing bound together 


UnrX ID, un-PA'd. adj. 
t. Not diſcharged, _ 


2. Not receiving dues or debts. 


The throne of God unguarded. Milt. Par, Left. That ſuit an unpaid taylor ſnatch'd aw: 
| 3. Unpaid for, 


As ar mies, unoppos FA for prey di vide. Di Jden. | 


UNP 
The people like a headlong torrent go, 
And every dam they break or overflow: 
But unoppor'd they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. Dryden. 
UNO'RDERLY, Un-a'r-der-ly, adj. Diſordered; 
irregular. PRES 
Since ſome ceremonies muſt be uſed, every man 
would have his own faſhion ; whereof what other 
would be the iſſue, but infinite diſtraction and un- 
orderly confuſion in the church ? Sanderſon, 
UNo'RDINARY, Uun-a'r-din-er-F, adj. Un- 
common; unuſual. Not uſed. . 
I do not know how they can be excuſed from 
murder, who kill monſtrous births, becauſe of an 
un7rdinary ſhape, without knowing whether they 
have a rational ſoul or no. Ep, Locke. 
UNo'&GANIZED, ün-A'r-gä-mzd. ad). Hav- 
ing no parts inſtrumental to the noutiſh- 
ment of the reſt. | | 
It is 1mpoffible for any organ to regulate itſelf : 
much leſs may we refer this regulation to the ani- 
mal ſpirits, an unorganized fluid. Grew's Coſmologia. 
UNORTGINSAL, vin-6-ridzh'-in-el, 1 
UNoOR1UGINATED, un-6-ridzh'-In-i-tHd, F 41. 
Having no birth; ungenerated. | 
I toil'd out my uncouth paſſage, forc'd to ride 
Th' untraQable abyſs, plung'd in the womb 
Ot unor iginal night, and chaos wild. Milt. Par, Left. 
In ſcripture, Jehovah ſignifies, that God is un- 
derived, unoriginated, and ſelf- exiſtent. 
| Stephens s Sermons. 
voa THOpox, ün-d'r-thö-dòôks. adj. Not 
holding pure doctrine. 5 


A fat benelice became a crime againſt its in- 
| cumbent; and he was ſure to be unorthodox that was 


worth the plundering. _ Decay of Piety. 
UNo'WED, un-0'd. adj. Having no owner. 
| England now is left 
To tug and ſcramble, and to part by th' teeth -- 
The «owed intereſt of proud, ſwelling ſtate. Sha. 
UNo'WNED, un-0'nd. adj. 
t. Having no owner. OE 6 
2, Not acknowledged ; not claimed. 
Olk night or lonelineſs it recks me not; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Left ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our unorvned lifter, | | Milton. 
O happy, «nzown'd youths ! your limbs can bear 
The ſcorching dog-ſtar, and the winter's air; 
While the rich infant, nurs'd with care and pain, 
Thirſts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain. 
„„ Coy. 
To UNPA'CK, ün-päk“. v. a. 4 
x. To diſburden ; to exonerate. 
I, the fon of a dear father'd murther'd, 
Muſt, like a whore, ungac my heart with words, 
: | | Shakeſp. 
He had a great parcel of glaſſes packed up, which 


when he had u»packed, a great many cracked of 
themſelves. © FS 


| Boyle, 
| Uny?A'CKED, Un-pak't. adj. Not collected 
by unlawful artifices. . 
83 The knight 
Reſvlv'd to leave him to the fu 
Of juſtice, and an unpach d jury. Hudibras, 


Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. Mil. 
Nor hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid, N 
On Greeks accurs'd this dire confuſion SO Dryd. 
What can atone, oh ever- injured ſhade! | 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites wnfaid? Pope, 


How often are relations neglected, and tradeſ- 
men «paid, for the ſupport of this vanity ! Collier. 
_ Th" embroider'd ſuit, at leaſt, he deem'd his prey; 
away.” Pope. 
Unpaid for, That for which er is 
not yet given; taken on truſt. 5 
Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 
| 7 than ruſtling in mpaid for filk. Shalep. 
EE . 


2 * : 
n 
Wu x 


UNPAINED, -- 


* . 


UN P 
Urs inEp, ün · pa'nd. adj. Suffering no 
in. Th : | 
" Fm Too unequal work we find, 
Againſt unequal arms to fight in pain; | 
Againſt anpain d, impaſſive. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
UNPAINFUL, un · pa n- fül. adj. Giving no 


3 * 
That is generally called hard, which will put us 


to pain ſooner than change figure; and that ſoft, 


which changes the ſituation of its parts upon an 

_ eaſy and unpainful touch. | \ » Locke. 
UNPA'LATABLE, in-pal-4-t&bl. adj. Nau- 
ſeous; diſguſting, _ + 75 
Ihe man who laugh'd but once to ſee an aſs 
Mumbling to make the crols-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh again to fee a jury chax 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

A good, man will be no more diſturbed at the | 
methods of correction, than by ſeeing his friend 
take unpalatable phy ſick. Collier on Kindneſs. 
UNPA'RAGONED, Un-par'-i-gund. adj, Un- 
___ equalled; unmatched, . | | 
Either your unpuragon d miſtreſs is dead, or ſhe 's 
out-priz'd by a trifle, _ | 
UxrYA'RALLELED, An-par'-4l-l01d. adj. Not 
matched; not to be matched; having no 
equal. | 4 | 


4 x 


| "ro 2 I have been | 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparalleled, haply amplified. Shakeſp. 
Who had thought this clime had held 

A deity ſo unparallel'd? Milton's Arcades. 
I Che father burſt out again in tears, upon receiv- | 
ing this inſtance of an 
one, who he thought had given herſelf up co the 
poſſeſſion of another. 2 Addiſon. 

DO fact wrparallel'd! Charles! beſt of kings 
What ſtars their black, diſaſtrous influence ſhed 
On thy nativity! | Phillips. 
UN?4/8DONABLE, in-pirdn-6bl.. adj. [im- | 


pardonable, Fr.] Irremiſſible. 

It was thought in him an «zpardenable offence 
to alter any thing; in us as intolerable, that we 
ſuffer any ins to remain unaltered. Hooker. 
Oh, „tis a fault too unpardonable. | 

The kinder the maſter, the more unpardonable is 
the trait... v5 

Conſider how unpardonable the refuſal of fo much 
grace muſt render us, Rogers. 
UNPA'RDONABLY, 
Beyond forgiveneſs. | WH 

Luther's conſcience turns theſe reaſonings upon 

him, and infers, that Luther miſt have been un- 


pardonably wicked in uſing maſſes for fifteen years, | 


©] | 8 <> ' Atterbury. | 
UNPA'RDONED, Un-pa'rdnd. ad. . 
1. Not forgiven. : „5 
How know we that our ſouls ſhall not this night 

be required, laden with thoſe unpardoned fins for 
which we propoſed to repent to-morrow ? Rogers. 
2. Not diſcharged ; not cancelled by a legal 
pardon, | . EN 
My returning into England unpardoned, hath de- 
ſtroyed that opinion. Ma leigb. 


— 


| 


| 


UNnPA'RDONING, un- PA d- ning. adj. Not . 


forgiving. _ TOR Sg 
_ Curſe on th' wnpard'ning prince, whom tears can 
draw | | 


£7 To no remorſe; who rules by lion's law; - 
And deaf to pray'rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow'd, 
| Rends all alike, the penitent and proud! Dryden. 


UnPARLIAME/NTARINESS, 1in-par-la-ment'- [ 
_t&r-y-nls. #./. Contrariety to the uſage or 


cConſtitution of parliament. 
_ Senſible he was of that diſreſpect; reprehending 
them for the unparliamentaringſt of their remon- , 
ftrance in print. Es 


* A 
F<" IF 


in their maſters, they muſt. not impute to their free- 


 UnPA'RTED, ün- par- tId. adj. Undivided ; 


UxrA'RTIAL, un- pà'r-shäl. adj. Equal; honeft. | 


Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. * 


unparalleled fidelity from | Une a's$10NATE, ün-pas h- un- St. ? RE tuft | 
Unra'sStONATED, un- pash/-un-Et-Id. 4. i 5 | 


Sbaleſp. 98 


L' Eflrange. A 


an-pYrdn-Eb-lf. ' adv. | 


| UnrE'ACEABLE, Un-p&'s-6bl. adj. 


. dean. 
UNPARLIAME NTARY; hno-par-la-ment'«t&r-3, | 
adj... Contrary to the rules of parliament: | 
The ſecret of all this unprecedented proceeding | 


r 


ſetting individuals upon their ſhoulders, who were 
hated by God and man. Swift. 


not ſeparated, -- 2 
Too little it cludes the dazzled ſight, 
Becomes mix d blackneſs, or unparted light. Prior. 


Not in uſe. © 
Clear evidence of truth, after a ſerious and un- 
partial examination. | Sanderſon. 
UnPA'RTIALLY, Un-pa'r-6hal-y- adv. Equally; 
indifferently. | 
Deem it not impoſſible for you to err; fiſt un- 
partially your own hearts, whether -it be force of 
reaſon, or vehemency of affection, which hath bred | 
theſe opinions in you. Hooler. 
UNVA“sSsABLE, Un-paAs'-sAbl. ad). | 
1. Admitting no paſſage. - 23 
Every country, which ſhall not do according to 
theſe things, ſhall be made not only unpaſſable for 
men, but moſt hateful to wild beaſts. | 
"EF | | Aber, xvi. 24- 
They are vaſt and unpaſſable mountains, which 
the labour and cutiofity of no mortal has ever yet 
known, + Temple. 
You ſwell yourſelf as though you were a man 
of learning already; you are thereby building a 
moſt unpaſſuble barrier againſt all improvement. 
Watts on the Mind. 
2. Not current; not ſuffered to paſs. 
Making'a new ſtandard for money, muſt make 
all money, which is lighter than that ſtandard, un- 
paſſable. oo | | Locke, 


Free from paſſion ; calm; impartial. 

He attended the king into Scotland, and was 
ſworn a counſellor in that kingdom; where, as | 
have been inſtructed by unp: Jonate men, he did 
carry himſelf with ſingular ſweetneſs, | 
| ; Wotton's Buckingham. 
More ſober heads have a ſet of miſconceits, 
which are as abſurd to an wnpaſſionated reaſon, as 
thoſe to our unbiaſſed ſenſes. Glanville's Sceßſis. 
Thetebukes, which their faults will make hardly 
to be avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and unpa/jjonate words, but alſo alone and in private. 
Yd | Locke on Education. 
UnPa's$10NATELY, Un-pash'-gn-Cet-ly. adw. 
Without paſſion, | | | 
Make us unpaſſionatriy to ſee the light of reaſon 
- and religion. King Cbarles. 
UNnPA'THED, un- pà thd. adj. Untracked ; un- 
marked by paſſage. | 
A courſe more promiſing, 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves | 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores; moſt certain | 
To miſeries enough. Shaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
UnyAa'wxED, ün-pä'nd. adj. Not given to 
pledge. e „ 
He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay, 
Where yet, unpatus d, much learned lumber lay. 


To Un PA'Y, un-pi', VU. a. 
ludicrous word. OE, 


| - repentanice. DET. . 
Quarrel- 

ſome inclined to diſturb the tranquillity 
eee eee TS: 
Lord, purge out of all hearts thoſe urpeaceable, 
|, ritsz thoſe prides and Havghtineſſes, judging, and 
| condemning; and SH bthers. En 
8 e W Javituond*s Fundamentals, 
Ihe deſign is to feſtrain men from things which 
make them miſerable to thertaſclves, #nþeaceable 
and troubleſome to the world. © 
N Ty UNPE'G * ün-pög'. D. 4. 1 


- 
„ 
. 


dom in debate, but to that unpariiamentary abuſe, of 
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| Pope. | 
To undo. A low | 


Pay her the debt you owe her, and wunpay the | 
villany you have done her: the one you miy do 
with ſterling money, and the other with current | 


-rebellious, mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel ſpi- |. 


= 
* 
/ 


UNPE'NSIONED, ün-péen-shünd. adj. 


UNyPE/RFECT, Un-per'-fekt. adj. [imparfait, 


| formed promiſe. 


Tillotſon. | 


| 


{ thing cloſed with a peg. 


To open any 


UNP 


Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top: 
Let the birds fly. | Sbalgſp. Hamlet. 


N 
kept in dependance by a penſion. 85 
Could penſion'd Boileau, laſh in honeſt ſtrain 


_  Flatt'rers and bigots, ev 'n in Louis' reign; 


And I not ſtrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heir or ſlave ? Pipe. 


To UNPE OPLE, Un-pe'pl. v. a. To depopu- 


late; to deprive of inhabitants, 
The land 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs, 
Inpeopled, unmanur'd. 
Shall war unpecple this my realm? 
10 few unknown 
Long after; now unpeopled, and untrod. Milton. 
The lofty mos tains feed the ſavage race, 
Yet few, and ſtrangers, in th usp-opled place. Dr4d, 
He muſt be thirty-five years old, a doctor of 
the faculty, and eminent for his religion and ho. 
neſty; that his raſhneſs and ignorance may not 
unpeople the commonwealth, Addiſon, 


Spenſer, 
Sbaleſp. 


UNPERCE'IVED, uͤn-pèr-sevd. adj. Not ob- 


ſerved ; not heeded ; not ſenſibly diſco- 
vered ; not known, 


The aſhes, wind un perceived ſhakes off. Bach. 


| He alone, 

To find where Adam ſhelter'd, took his way, - 
Not unperceivd of Adam. Dilton”; Paradiſe Lifk, 
Thus daily changing by degrees, 1 'll waſte, 

Still quitting ground, by unperceiv'd decay, 
And ſteal myſelf from life, and melt away. Dryd, 
_ Unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ſtars were hung. 


While ſummer ſuns roll axperceiv'd away. Pepe, 


| UN?ERCE/LVEDLY, fin-per-82'vd-ly. adv. S0 


as not to be perceived, 
Some oleaginous particles, unperceivedly, aſſo- 
ciated themſelves to it. Boyle. 


Fr. imperectus, Lat.] Incomplete. 


Apelles picture of Alexander at Epheſus, and 


his Venus, which he left at his death unper fed in 
Chios, were the chiefeſt. | 


ImperfeQion ; incompleteneſs. 

Virgil and Horace ſpying the unperfectneſ. in 
Ennius and Plautus, by true imitation of Homer 
and Euripides, brought poetry to perfectneſs. 

- 7 5 | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
UNPERFO'RMED, un- pér-fd'rmd. adj. Un- 
done; not done. 

A good law without execution is like an unper- 

4 Taylor's Rule of Holy Livin, 
UNnPE'RISHABLE, dn-per-ish-ebl. adj. Laſt- 
ing to perpetuity ; exempt from decay, 

We are fecured to reap in another world ever- 
Jaſting, «nperiſbable felicities. Hamm. Fundamentals, 


'UnPE'RJURED, ün-pèr-dzhürd. adj, Free 


from perjury. _. | 
Beware of death; thou canſt not die wnperjur'd, 
And leave an unaccompliſh'd love behind. 
Thy vows are mine. Dryden, 
UNPERPLE XED, un-per-plekit'. adj. Diſen- 
tangled ; not embarraſſed. | 
ln learning, little ſhould be propoſed to the mind 
at once; and that being fully maſtered, procecd 
to the next adjoining part, yet unknown, ſimple, 
unperplexed propoſition. „„ Locle. 


UNPERSPIRABLE, ün-pèr-sph -rebl. adj. Not 
to be emitted through the pores of the ikin, 
"Bile is the moſt anperſpirable of animal fluids. 
BTK. | ea | Arbuthn#t, 
Uxper$vUA'DABLE, ün-pér-swa'-débl. 4%. 
Inexorable ; not to be petfuaded. *' 
Hie, finding his ſiſter's unperſuadable melancholy , 
Through the love of Amphialus, had for a time 
left her court. WET Slug. 
Unz#TriFiED, ün-pét-try-fid. ad/. Not 
turned to ſtone. | 10 


Drycen, 


Peacham on Drawing. 


UNPE'RFECTNESS, Un-per'-ftkt-nis. u. /. 


U 


NF 


Any conereted plants, ſome parts remain 


chat is, the quick and livelier parts 
are, roy and were never yet converted. 
n en, Brown's ulgar Errours, 


bernstoso “r uc Al, an-fll-16-z0f-y-ktl. ad;. 
10 ſon. Y : 
n potions are unpbileſapbical. You forget 
that the brain has a great many ſmall fibres in its 
texture; which, according to the different ſtrokes 
receive from the animal ſpirits, awaken a 
correſpondent idea. ID | Collier. 
It became him who created them to ſet them 
zorder: and if he did ſo, it is unphile/ophice! to 
ſeck for any other origin of the world, or to pre- 
tend that it might ariſe out of a chaos by the mere 
laws of nature. | Merton Opticls. 
burkiVoso r HICAL Lx, ön-ffl- I-20 -N-kél-Y. 
4. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
right reaſon. | 
They forget | | 
things, and diſcourſe moſt unhiloſophically, 
ſurdly, and unſuitably to the nature of an infinite 
being; whoſe influence muſt ſet the firſt wheel 
2-going. f South. 


that he is the firſt cauſe of all 


Us?H1LOSO'PHICA LNE ss, fn-fil-16-76f'-y- | 


L4-nls. u. J. Incongruity with philoſophy. 


[could diſpenſe with the unphile/opbicalneſs of 


this their hypotheſis, were it not unchriſtian. 
| Norris. 
To Une 81L0'S0PHITE, an-fll-165'-50-fiz;w.a, 
| To degrade from the character of a philo- 
ſopher. A word made by Pope. 


Unſuitable to the rules of philoſophy, or 


ab- 


Our paſſions, our intereſts flow in upon us, and 


unþbiloſopbize us into mere mortals. * 


not pierced. 


—bow'rs. - 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its ſhag u 
b. diere d is in the laſting tempeſt worn. 
usr Ep, ün-pll“lèrd 
pillars.” + | 
| See the Cirque falls! th' unpillar'd temple nods! 
| Streetspav'd with heroes, Tiberchoak'd with 


Gay. 


. | Pope. 
Dreirtowep, ün-pll-lö“ d. adj. Wanting a 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 
= Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
| Leans her unpilloꝛv d head, fraught with ſad fears. 
855 PO Milton. 


unrl, ün- pin“, v. a. To open 
ſhut or faſtened with a pin. | 
Mu love doth ſo approve him, 
(Prythee un pin me) have grace and favour in them. 
| Uapin that ſpangled breaſt-plate wich you wear 
That th? eyes of buſy fools may be ſtopt there. 


Whois the hovelt man? 5 | 
He that doth ſtill aud ſtrongly good purſue, 


Whom neither force nor fawning can | 
Urpin, or wrench from giving alltheirdue. Herbert. 


with'eylet holes. 8 
Gabriel's pumps were all ug d i th' heel. 
2 RE. N Sha leſp. 
i TIED, Un-plt'-Fd. adj. Not compaſſi- 
drow, - 


\ chard yet lives; but at hand, at hand 
ues hi 
Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praiſe, 
full in all we could deſire, but days: 
To warn d of this, and ſhall forbear 
2th for him, of ſhed a tear; 
T © live long ſcorn'd, and un iy'd fall, 
_ FAMA mourner at his ſuneral! Big Curbet. 
"0 n 4 N N 


& # 
- 


* 


— 


ad 3 not regarded with ſympathetical 


1 ope, * 
[x21#RCED, Gn-perst. adj. Not penetrated ; 

The unpiercd ſhade imbrown'd the noontide 
| | Milton. 
nſhorn, 


adj. Deprived of | 


gods! 


What is 


That even his ſtubbornneſs, his checks and frowns, 


Shaleſp. | | 


. 


A 


ne. 

To God, his neighbour, and himſelf moſt true: 
RIC St . er" | 
PMPINKED, gu-pinkt'. 44. Not marked 
7 
| 


$ piteous and wnpiticd end. Shak, Rich, III. 


1 
4 
A 


1 


| 


”, 


UNP 


But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, unpity'd, grows a publick jeſt. Roſcommon. 
le that does not ſecure himſelf of a ſtock of re- 
putation in his greatneſs, ſhall moſt certainly fall 
unpitied in his adverſity. L' Eflrange. 
As the greateſt curſe that l can give, 

Unpitied be depos'd, and after live, Dryd. Aureng. 
As ſome fad turtle his loſt love deplores; 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds 1 mourn, 

Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. Pope, 
Paſſion unpity'd, and ſucceſsleſs love, 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate 


My other grieſs. | Addiſon's Cato. 
un-plit/-y-fal-F 


ne 


UNyerTIFULLY, . adv, Un- 
mercifully ; without mercy. 
He beat him molt pitifully. : 
— Nay, that he did not; he beat him moſt unpiti- 


. Shateſp. 
UNner TYING, ün-plt-ty Ing. adj.. Having no 
compaſſion, | 


To ſhame, to chains, or to a certain grave, 
Lead on, unpitying guides! behold your flave. 
| | Glenville, 
UneLa'ceD, un-plY'st.' adj. Having no place 
of dependance. 
Unp/ac'd, unpenſioned. Pope, 
 UnPLA'GUED, ün-pla'gd. adj. Not tormented. 
Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 


| | 
UNPLA'NTED, un-plan 
ed; ſpontaneous. 


Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhow. Waller. 


Bible ; not ſuch as has a fair appearance. 
There was a mention of granting five ſubſidies; 
and that meeting being, upon very unpopular and 
unplauſible reaſons, immediately diſſolved, thoſe 
five ſubſidies were exacted, as if an act had paſſed 
to that purpoſe. 2 Clarendan. 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac'd words of gloſing courteſy, 
Baited with reaſons not «nplau/ible, 
Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, 


Why ſuch «np/auſeve.eyes are bent on him. Shal, 
UNPLEA'SANT, un-plez'-ent. adj. Not de- 
lighting; troubleſome; uneaſy. f 
Their ikilful cars perceive certain harſh and an- 
pleaſant diſcords in the ſound of bur common 
prayer, fuch as the rules of divine harmony, ſuch | 


That ever blotted paper. Shah. Merchant Venice. 
Wiſdom is very unplcafant to the unlearned. 
| , Ne Ve 2th 
Upon Adam's diſobedience, God chaſed him out 
of paradiſe, the moſt delicious part of the earth, 
into ſome other, the moſt barren and unpleaſant. 
| ©. Waoodward's Natural Hiftory. 
UNPLEA'SANTLY, un-plez'-Ent-lpy. adu. Net 
delightfully ; uneaſily. | | 
We cannot boaſt of good-breeding,-and the art 
ol life; but yet we don't live unpleaſantly in primi- 
tive ſimplicity and godd humour. Pape. 
UxPLEA'SANTNESS, Un-plez'-Ent-nls,. 2. . 
Want of qualities to give delight. 
As ſor unpleaſuntneſs of ſound, if it doth happen, 
the good of men's ſouls dpth deceive our cars, that 
we note it not, or arm them with patience to en- 
dure it; ; Hiesler. 
Many people cannot at all endure the air of 
London, not only for its unþleaſantne/s, but for the 
ſuffocations which it cauſes. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 
All men are willing to ſkulk out of ſuch com- 
pany ; the ſober for the hagards, and the jovial for 


— 


— 


- 


Shakeſp. | 
'-tid. ad}, Not plant- | 


Figs there unplunted through the fields do grow, 


Un?La'vs1BLE, ün-pla“-ZIbl. adj. Not plau- 


And hug him into ſhares, Milton, 
UxeLa'usve,un-pla'-8ly. adj. Not approving. 
| Tis like he Il queſtion me, 14 


'UNP 
e 2 | 
UNPLEA'SED, ün-plé“ zd. adj. Not pleaſed ; 
not delighted. a | 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas'd eye feel your courtely. Shak. 
Condemn'd to live with ſubjedts ever mute, 
A ſavage prince, unpleas'd, though abſolute. Dryd. 
UNn?LE/AsiNG, tn-ple-zing. adj, Offenſive ; 
diſguſting ; giving no delight. 
Set to dreſs this garden: 
gue ſound this unpl:afing news ? 
Shakefþ. 
Hence the many miſtakes, which have made 
learning ſo unpleaſing and ſo unſucceſsful. Mikor. 
Ik all thoſe great painters, who have left us ſuch 
fair platforms, had rigorouſly obſeryed it in their 
ſigures, they had made things more regularly true, 
but withal very unpleaſing. _. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
Howe'er unpleaſing be the news you bring, 
I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryd. 
UneLVantT, un-pli-ent. adj. Not eaſily bent; 
not conforming to the will. ; 
The chiſel hath more glory than the pencil; 
that, being ſo hard an inſtrument, and working 
upon ſo unpliant ſtuff, can yet leave ſtrokes of fo 
gentle appearance. | Wotton. 
'UneLo'wED, ün-plow'd. adj. Not plowed. 
Good ſound land, that hath lain long unplowed. 
: | Mortimer. 
To UNPLU'ME, un- plum. v. a, To ſtrip of 
plumes ; to degrade. Nd 
In the moſt ordinary phænomena in nature, we 
ſhall find enough to ſhame confidence, and unplume 


How dares thy ton 


dogmatizing. . Glanville, 
UNPOE'TICAL, 6n-pdg-6t'-tF-kel. Þ- 8 
UNPOE'TICK, ün-pö-éEt“-Ik. 5 AE 


Not ſuch as becomes a poet, 
Nor, for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your «npoetick nails. | 
Unjuſt! why ſhould you, in ſuch veins, A 
Reward your Jngers for your brains? B. Corbet. 
Unro'LISHED, un-pol-isht. ad;. | 


{ I, Not ſmoothed; not brightened by attrition. 


Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Ve- 
rona fome part of the materials cut in fine forms, 
and ſome unpoliſzed, doth conclude, that the anci- 

. ents did leave the outward face of their marbles, 
or free- ſtone, without any ſculpture, till they were 
laid in the body of the building. Wotton. 
_ He affirms it to have been the ancient cuſtom of 
all the Greeks, to ſet up unpoliſbed ſtones, inſtead 
of images, to the honour of the gods. Stilling flert. 

2. Not civilized ; not refined. 

| 255 Finding new words, 

Such as of old wiſe bards employ'd to make 

Unpolifh'd men their wild retreats forſake. Waller, 


as the laws of God cannot bear. Hooker, "Choſe firſt unpoliſd d matrons, big and bold, 
O ſweet Portia! | Gave ſuck to infants of gigantick mould. Dryden. 
Hert are a few of the unpleaſant} words 


UN OLT“ rz, ün-pöô-Ift. adj. [impoli, Fr. im- 
politus, Lat.] Not elegant; not refined ; 
not civil. prey | 
Diſcourſes for the pulpit ſhould be caſt into a 
plain method, and the reaſons ranged under the 
words, firſt, ſecondly, and thirdly ; however they 
may be now fancied to ſound unpelite, or unfaſhi- 
onable. Malis on the Mind, 
UNPOLLU'TED, ün-pol-lä“tid adj. [impollutu's, 

Lat.] Not corrupted ;. not defiled, | 
+ Tay her i' th' earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh & 
May violets ſpring!  _ . Shakeſs. Hamlet, 
Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitants 5 

Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 
The unpolluted temple” of the mind, 

And turn it by degrees to the ſoul's effence; 

Till all be made immortal. Millor. 

Though «polluted yet with actual ill., 
She half commits, who ſins but in her will. Dryd. 


* 


* 9 


Unro/evLan, du-pöp ü- lr. adj, Not fitted | 


to pleaſe the people 4 
| The practices of theſe men, under the covert of 
feigned zeal, made the appearance of ſincere de vo- 


"the unpleaſantneſs of it. ; Government of 


*f 
> 
- 


tie Tongue: | 
| ; 


tion ridiculous and unpopular, - Adfiſin's' Fretholder. 
5 Derr, 


5 Unro'aT4 Bs, un- pb rt-Abl. adj. (un and port- | 


And want the foothing- iden, 


DUnyPRA'CTICABLE, Un-prik'-ti-ktbl. 


The deed becomes znprais'd, the man at leait, 


| Unraeca'srovs „un- prè - ka "rybs. adj. 


_ UnPrE/GNANT, . 


* 


UNP 


ry 


atle.] Not to be carried. 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great 


length, they had been unportable; and being thort, | 


_ the ſhips mu have ſunk at an anchor in any 
ſtream of weather ot counter · tide. Raleigh. 
Pnroms ss ED, On-plz'-ESt. adj. Not had ; 
not held; not enjoyed; 
He claims the crown. 
-—Is the chair empty? is the ſword "FLIP | 
Is the king dead? the empire zapoſſe/s'd? Shak. 
Such vaſt room in nature »2Þofe/s'd 
By living foul, deſert, and * ; 
Only to ne, yet ſcarce to contribute 


ö 


Milton. 


Each orb a glimpſe of light. 
I The cruel ſomething unpoſſeſ d 
Corrodes and Jeavens all the reſt. Prior. 


Unrossz's $ING, un · pz · Es -slng, adj. Hav- 


iüng no poſſeſſion. 3 


Thou unpaſſaſing baſtard, doſt thou think, 
That 1 would ſtand againſt thee? Sbateſp.. 
ad. 

Not feaſible. - | 

I tried ſuch of the things that came into my | 
thoughts, as were not in that place and time un- 
frattrcable. | | Boyle. 

UNPRA'CTISED, Un-prak'-tist. adj. 
z. Not ſkilful by uſe and experience; raw; 
being in the ſtate of a hovice. | 
The full ſum of me 

Is an unleffon'd girl, unſchool'd, anpractis d. Shak. 

Unpractis d, unprepar'd, and Qill to ſeek. Milt. 

f am young, a novice in the trade; 
The fool of love, unpractis d to perſuade, 


— 


UN P 


The 
any * and reaſonable man may certainly 
underſtand them. Tillotſon. 

Several, when they had informed themſelves of 
our Saviour's hiſtory, and examined, with unpre- 
judiced minds, the doctrines and manners of his 
_ diſciples, were ſo truck, that they profeſſed them- 
ſelves of that ſect. Addiſon. 
UNPRELA'TICAL, un- pre- lat Nl. adj. Un- 

ſuitable to a prelate. 

The archbiſhop of York, by ſuch naprolatical, 
ignominious arguments, in plain terms adviſed 
him to paſs that act. Clarendon. 

UNPREME/DITATED, an-pr&-m&d'-y-ta-tid. 
adj. Not prepared in the mind before-hand. 
Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, 


She dictates to me flumb'ring ; or inſpires - 
Ezſy my unpremeditated verſe. Milton's Par, Ly/t. 
Ihe flow of ſpeech make unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or conyerſe readily in languages that they 
are but little acquainted with, - Addifon. 
UNPREPA'GED, un-pre-pard. adi. | 
I, Not fitted by previous meaſures. 
In things which moſt concern _ 
_ Unpradtis' d, unprepar d, and ſtill to ſeek. Milton, 
To come xaprepared before him, is an argument 
| that we do not eſteem God. 
Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
Fields are full of eyes, and woods have cars; 
For this the wiſe are ever on their guard, - | 
For unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar'd.” Dryden. 
2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of 
departure. 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit ; 


- 


2, Not known; not familiar by uſe. | 
His tender eye by too direct a ray 
Wounded, and flying from unpradtis'd day. Prior. 
UNnPRA'ISED, un-pra 24. adj. Not celebrated; | 
not pratled. —- 8 
The land 1 
In antique times was ſavage wilderneſs; | 
Unpeopled, unmanur'd, unprov'd, unprais'd. Soon, | 
If the young African for fame, | 
His waſted country freed from Punick rage, | 
And loſes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 
Nor paſs unprais'd the veſt and veil divine, 
Which wand' ring foliage and rich flow'rs entwine. 
Dryden. 
Not | 
dependant on another. -. 


The ſtars, which grace the high expan Gon bright, | | 


"By their own beams, and wnprecarious light, 


t a vaſt diſtance from each other lie. Blackmore. | | 
4 "UNPRE'SSED, un-prevt'. adj. 


UxpRE' EDEN TED, ün-prés “se · den- tid. adj. 
N juſtifiable I; any example. 
The ſecret of 
in their maſters, they muſt pot ee to freedom. 


| Saut. | 
To UnPREDYCT, 6n-pre-dikt'. . 4. Fo. re- 


tract prediction. N | tioned, or unpreſſed with the ſharpeſt and moſt pa- 


Milton. 1 
- UNPREFE KRED, ün-pré- ferd. adj. Not ad- 


Means l-muſt uſe, thou ſfay'ſt mi elle 
Will unf yediet, and fail me of the throne. 


vanced. 1 


To make a ſcholar, keep him og while he | 


is Fung; or Subs hits Collier on Pride. 


prolifick; not quick of wit. 
This deed unſhapes me ON makes me. un 
pregnant, | | 


od dull to all proceedings. 


A pure mind in a chaſte body is the mother of | 


wiſdom, ſincere principles, and . ee un- 


derſtanding. Taylor. 
UNPRE Jule, ün-prdzb-- ü- dlst adj. Free 


from prejudiee; free from prepoſſeffion ; | 


this unprecedented ding. | | 


n-preg „neént. adj. Not : 


 Shakeſd... 5 


Db DICATE, tin- Hera ad adj. | 


Not prepoſſeſſed by any ſettled notions. * | UNPREvVE NTED, An- pre. vent Id. adj. 


No, heavens forefend ! 
My unprepar'd and unrelenting breath 


Was ſnatch'd 2850 by the ſwift hand of death. | 


Roſcommon, 
UnPREPA'REDNESS, ün-pré-pà'rd-nis. 2. J. 
State of being unprepared. 

I believe my innocency, and wnpreparedneſs to 
aſſert my rights and honour, make me the moſt 
guilty in their efteem, who would not fo eafily 
have declared a war againſt me, if I had firſt al- 
ſaulted them. King. Charles, 

UNPREPOSSE'SSED, ün-prét-pöz-&st“. adj. 
Not prepoſſeſſed; not dens! ho by no- 
tions. 

The unprepeſſiſed on the one hand, and the 
well diſpoſed on the other, are affected with a due 
fear of theſe things. | South, 

It finds the mind naked, and unprepoſſ fed with 

gains upon the aſſent. . South, 
1. Not preſſed. 

Have I my pillow leſt 0 i in Rome? $hak. 


Thy happy Phenix keeps his bar ſeat. Tickell, 
2. Not inforced. 
They left not any error in i government unmen- 


thetical En Clarendon, 


UNPRETE/NDING, an pre- tn -ding. adj. Not 
.claiming any diſtinctions. 


ought to be a pleaſure, bur to undeceive and vin- 
| dicate the honeſt, and unpretending part of man- 
kind from impoſition. Pope. 


UNPREVTAILING, un-pre-va-llog. adj. Nein | 


of no force. 
Throw to earth this * woe. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet.” 


1. Not previoully hindered. 


Y If unprevented, to yourtimeleſs grave. 

2. Not preceded. by any thing. 
Thy grace 

Comes unprevented, unimplor d, "unſought. Millan 


| Weld 


not preoccupied 8 Youd of. PT 
. none. . 


* 


Bad writers are not ridiculed, becauſe ridicule | 


nn. as that 


— 


And 1 will anſwer unpremeditated. Sbal. Hen. VI. N 


; 
A 


| 


Shake/p. Orbello. 


— 


—— 


any former notions, and ſo caſily and inſenſibly 5 


- In theſe ſoft ſhades, unpreſi d by human feet, | 


PUNPRINCELY, an- prlus . adj Unſuitable ; 


| 


. ww a . . 


Kin: 
U nrg!“ neil Ep, ün - pra -sIp-IId. adj, 


| UNPRINTED, An-print'-Id. adj. 
Deter it, till you have finiſhed theſe that ar. fe | 


UNPRISABLE, tin-pri'z-6bl. adj. 


UNP 


I could not have given m 
* Enemies 
vantages, than * io unprincely an conſtancy” 
7 Charts, 


ſettled in tenets or Opinions Nat 


I do net think my ſiſter ſo to ſock, 
Or ſo unprincipled iu virtue's book, 
As that the ſingle want of light and noiſe 
Could ſtir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughey, 


Mili, 
with ſoul 
generous brees, 

and tyranny 
the highe it points of 
Milton on Eduatin, 


Not printed. 


Ochers betake them to ſtate affairs, 
ſo unprincipled in virtue and true 
ing, that flattery, and court ſhifts, 


aphoriſms, appear to them 
wiſdom. 


un rinted. Pipe 

Not . 

lued; not of eſtimation. 7 
A baubling veſſel was he captain of, 


For ſhallow draught and bulk anpriſallc. Sbabf, 


UxPRI'SONED, Un-priz'nd. adj. Set free from 


UnyarzED, un-pri'zd..adj. 


- 


confintinent. 

Several deſires led parts away, | 
Water declin'd with earth, the air did ſtay; 
Fire rote, and each from other but untied, f 
Themtelves unpriſon d were and puriſied. 


Ding, 
Not valued. 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy 


Can buy this unpriz d, precious maid of me. al, 


UNPROCLA'IMED, Gn-pro-kla'md, adj, Not 


notified by a publick declaration, 
The Syrian king, who to ſurprize 

One man, aſſaſſin-like, had levicd war, 

War unproclatim'd. 


UNPROFA'NED, un - pro FA nd. adj, Not vigs 


. lated. 
Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprofan'd 


Her holy limbs with any human hand; 


And i in a erde tomb laid in her native land. 
Dryden, 


Unpro' FITABLE, ün- prof'-y-tEbl. adj. Uſes 


* 


Old and unprofitabl: to the plough. 


leſs; ſerving no purpoſe. 
The church being caſed of unprofirebl: labours, 
needful offices may the better be attended. Hula 
Sould he reaſon with unprofiteb le talk? Job, xv. 3. 
My ſon Oneſimus I have begotten in my bonds; 


which in time pait was to thee unprefitable, but 
now profitable to thee and me. 


Philemon, II. 
They receive aliment ſufficient, and yet no more 
than they can well digeſt; and withal ſweat out 
the coarſeſt and unprofitable of \Wice, 
Bacon's Nutural Ei en. 
It is better to fall honourably, than to ſurvive 
in an 4nprofitable and unglorious life. L Efrange 
Then they, who brothers' better claim ciſowth 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſoid, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 
With ſhame and ſorrow fill'd, 
For piotting an unprofitable crime. 2 
| An ox that waits the coming blow, 
Dou, 


Dryden 


With tears ſo tender, 


© As any heart, but only her's, could move; 
Trembling before her bolted doors he ſtood, 


UNPRO FITABLENESS, 


UnrRO FITABLY, 


And there pour'd out th' unprofitable flood, Dn. 
un- pro J bra 
u. /. U ſeleſſneſs. 
We are fo perſuaded of the . 0 
your ſcience, that you can but leave us where 198 
tind us; but if yeu fuccced, 55 increaſe the num 


ber of your party. 
ün- prof $- tEb-Iy. ah 
Uſelefaly ; without advantage. 
I ſhould not now «nþrofitably ſpend 


| ; | h at empty hope, 
A pack of forrows, which would preſs you down, | © Myſelf in words, or catch at empty 10 


Ben 


By airy e for ſolid certainties. 


Our country's cauſe, 
That drew our ſwords, now wreſts em from 6 


hands, blood 
And bids us not delight i in Roman Cu. 
Adi on 's 
l Med. Un _ 'p1TBDy 


Milton 3 Parads : Loft 


— 2 


3 +» "gh 3 
ww oz ft W © 


Bo 
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UNP 
beraclrir xp, un- pröf Fetid. adj, Having 
8 | . 

lam and leap all civil bounds, 
eee return. Sh4kefp. 
Cxenobl Tick, un- prö-Iif -flk. adj. Barren; 
| Hoe... + Jet * 
got producnt drown many inſects, and render 
their eggs unprolifick, or deſtroy them. b Hale. 
UrrontsinG, un- proͤm - mls- Ing. adj. Giv- 
ing no promiſe of excellence; having no 
appearance of value. _ 8 
Aff be be naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this an- 
1 prenifex diſpoſition is none of the eaſieſt 1 pe 
| Gealt with. ; 
* as difficult, and unpromiſing of ſue- 
ceſs, as if he ſhould make the eſſay to produce 
me new kinds of animals out of ſuch ſenſeleſs 

materials. : ; | Bentle y. 
| Pprnon0'UNCED, 781888 nst. adj, Not 

* not ipoken. | 

3 perfect words, with child iſh trips, 
Unpronovnd'd, fide through my infant lips. Milton. 
Ux280'PER, tin-prop'-cr. adj. 

J. Not peculiar. ; 3 
Millions nightly lie in thoſe : proper beds, | 
Which they dare ſwear peculiar.  Shakeſp. Othello. 

Unfit; not right. 1 70 
uno ER Lx, un- pröp Er- y. adv, Contra- 
fly to propriety; improperly. 

| kneel before thee, and unproperiy 
Shew duty as miſtaken all the while 


_ 


[5r2021T10Us, un- prö-plsh- Us. adj. 


Not 
favourable ; inauſpicious. | 1 


Between the child and parent. Shake/p. Coriclanus. | 


| 


2 


| 


j 


1 
7 


| 


UNP 


There I found a freſh n»proved knight, 
Whoſe manly hands imbrued in guilty blood 
Had never been. | 

2. Not evinced by argument. 
There is much of what ſhould be demonſtrated 

left unprowd by thoſe chymical experiments. Boyle. 
To UnNPROVI'DE, un-pro-vi'd. wv. a. To diveſt 
of reſolution or qualifications to unfurniſh, 

Ul not expoſtulate with her, leſt 
Her beauty provide my mind again, Shak, Otlello. 

Proſperity, inviting every ſenſe 
With various arts to unprovide my mind; 
What but a Spartan ſpirit can ſuſtain 
The ſhocks of ſuch temptations ? 
UxPRoOvrDED, un-pro-vt'-did. ad;. 
. Not ſecured or qualified by previous mea- 
ſures. 
Where ſhall I find one that can ſteal well? O 
for a fine thief of two and twenty, or thereabout ; 
_ Tamheinoully anprovided. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
With his prepared {word he' charges home | 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shakefp. 
Tears, for a ſtroke foreſeen, afford relief ; 
But, wn#rovided for a ſudden blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief, 
2. Not furniſhed ; not previouſly ſupplied. 
Thoſe v»provided of tackling and victual are 
forced to ſea, King Charles. 
The ſeditious had neither weapons, order, nor 
counſe]; but, being in all things unprovided, were 
ſlain like beaſts, - Hayward, 
__ Th ambitious empreſs with her ſon is-join'd, 
And, in his brother's abſence, has deſign'd 
The unprovided town to take. Dr den. 


Hai ry Dueen, 


Southern. 


— 


_ A —— 


Twas when the dog-ſtar's unpropitious ray 
$mote:ev'ry brain, and wither'd cv'ry bay, 
dick was the ſun. | | 4 Pope, 

ſsr20P0'RTIONED, in-pro-po'r-shand.. adj. 
| Not ſuited to ſomething elſe. © 
13 Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Vr any unproportion d thought his act. Shateſp. 
Pesoro'sE D, un- prö-pô zd. adj. Not pro- 
„„ | | 
The means are unpropos l. f 4 
x2RO'PPED, Un-propt*. adj. Not ſupported; 
ao upheld + if 
He lives at random, careleſsly diffus'd, 
With languiſh'd head unpropp d, as one paſt hope, 
6 Abandoned, and by hiniſelf given over. 

. 5 Milton's Agoniſles. 
| The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, _ 
ua cut the nerves ; the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk; the bulk, unpropp'd, falls headlong on 

the plain. ry Dryden. 
$?R0'SPEROUS, Uin-pros'-per-as, adj [im- 
proſper, Lat.] Unfortunate ; not proſperous. 

The winter had been very unpreſperous and un- 

| ſucceſsful to the king. 3 Clarendon. 
Nought unprofp*rous ſhall thy ways attend, 
vorn with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend. 
| | AE: 2 Pope 
, Un-pr6s'-per-tis-1y. adv. 


NPRO'SPEROUSLY 
Unſucceſsfully. | : 

When a prince fights juſtly, and yet unprefper- 
ſh, if he could ſee all thoſe reaſons for which 
God hath ſo ordered it, he would think it the 
nol: reaſonable thing in the world, Taylor. 


PROTECTED, ün-prö-ték“-tid. adj, Not 
votetted ; not ſupported ; not defended. 


el . 3 2 « 
Mer deſtitute of grace divine, may commit, or, 


Halbe from above, endure. _ - Hooker. 
020; dn-proed ante 
hani ;; hn: 

U umes was favage wilderneſs, - 


ad, unfrantir'd,unprv't, viiprais'd. Sperſ, 


mn, 
" 15 the true God of heaven, is to fall into 
"© ch evils upon the face of the earth, as men, 


| 


Dryden. 


UN rRu'x ED, ün-prô'nd. adj. 


"I 


| 
| 


] woeful experience, they both did learn, that | 


U 


| 


'E 


True zeal is not a ſolitary, melancholy grace, as 
if only fit to dwell in-mean minds; ſuch as are 
utterly unprovided of all other natural, moral, or 
ſpiritual abilities. 5 Spratt. 
Courts are ſeldom unprovided of perſons under 
this character, on whom moſt employment 
rally fall. | Swift. 
UNSPROYVO'KED, tn-pro-v0'kt. adj. Not pro- 
voked. | N FE, 
The tecming earth, yet guiltleſs of the plough, 
And unprevet'd, did fruitful ſtores allow, Dryden. 
Let them forbear all open and ſecret methods 
of encouraging a rebellion ſo deſtructive, and ſo 
 unprovoked. SE _ Addiſon. 
UN PSOVO“KINSG, ün-prö-vôk- Ing. adj. Giv- 
ing no offence, -+ | | 
[ ſtabbed him a ſtranger, unpreveting, inoffenſive 
| Fleet ꝛuood. 
Not cut; not 
lopped. | | | 
The whole land is full of weeds; 
Her fruit-trees all u Shakeſp. 
Unev'BLICK, un-pub'-Hk. adj. Private; not 
generally known, or feen.  _ 
Virgins muſt be retired and unpublich : for all 


freedom of ſociety is a violence done to 'virginity, | 


not in its natural, but in its moral capacity; that 
is, it loſes part of its ſeverity and ſtrictneſs, by 
publiſhing that perſon, whoſe work is religion, 
whoſe thoughts muſt dwell in heaven. 
NPU'BLISHED, Un-pab-lisht. adj. 
Secret; unknown | 
MN All bleſt ſecrets; _ Io 
All you anpulliſt'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears. | 
2. Not given to the publick. 
Apply your care wholly to 
Publ iſbed. 3 8 
UxruxisgED, tin-pun'-Isht. adj. [impunis, 
Fr.] Not puniſhed ; ſuffered to continue in 
_ impunity- th 
Bind not on 
ſhalt not be »apuniſbed. Ecclus. viii. 8. 
Divine juſtice will not let oppreſſion go unpu- 
niſbed. | | 


The vent'rous vigor march'd api xiſb d hence, 


1. 


thoſe whi ch are un- 


| 


Dryden. | 


| 


s natu-| 


1 


Taylor. | 
| UnqQue'NCHABLE, ün-kwentsh 


Shakeſp. King Lear. | 


Pope. | 


e ſin upon another, for in one thou | 


L' Efirenge: | 


UN A 


Uniev'aCnaon, ün-Pür“tshést. adj. Un- 
bought. be 5 
Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent, return t' our gods. 
EY Den bam. 


purdzh'd, adj. Not purged ; 


Is Brutas fick ? 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To tempt the rheumy and «npurged air, 
To add unto his fickneſs? Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
In her viſage round thoſe ſpots, anparg's, 
Vapours not yet into her ſubſtance turn'd, Milton, 
 UnPvRIFIED, un-pU-ry-fid, adj. 
1. Not freed from recrement, 
2. Not cleanſed from fin. 
Our ſinful nation having been long in the fur- 
nace, is no come out, but unpurified.Decay of Piety. 
UNPU'RPOSED, Un-par'-puisd. adj, Not de- 
ſigned ; not intentional. 
5 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos d. Shak, Ant and Cleopatra. 
UNPURSU'ED, ün-pür-sü'd. adj, Not purſued. 
All night the dreadleſs angel unpurſued | | 
Through heav'n's wide champain held his way. 
; | Milton. 
Unev'TRIFIED, ün-pü“-try-fid. adj. Not 
corrupted by rottenneſs. 
Meat and drink laſt longer anþutrified, or un- 
ſoured, in winter than in ſummer. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 
No animal «zputrifi:2, being burnt, yields any 
alkaline ſalt; but, putrified, yields a volatile alkali, 


UnPOU*RGED, un- 
unpurified. 


> 


| 


1 


þ 


 UnNQUA'LIFIED, un-kwal-y-fid, adj. Not fit. 
Till he has denudated himſelf of all theſe ins 
cumbrances, he is utterly unqualified for theſe ago- 
nies. Decay of Pity, 
All the writers againſt chriſtianity, ſince the 
Revolution, have been of the loweſt rank in re- 
gard to literature, wit, and ſenſe; and upon that 
account wholly unqualifief to propagate hereſics, 
unleſs among a people already abandoned. Swift. 
Tories are more hated, by the zealous whigs 
than the very papiſts, and as much ungualified for 


| 


the ſmalleſt offices. 3 Swift. 
| To UNQUA L1FY, un-kwal-p-ff. 2. a. To diſ- 


qualify ; to diveſt of qualification. 
Arbitrary power ſo diminiſhes the baſis of the 
female figure, as to ung»alify a woman for an even- 
ing walk. 155 „Ain, 
Our private misfortunes may «rqualify us for 
charity; but refle&, whether they may not have 
been inflicted by God, as a juſt puniſhment of our 
former unmercifulneſs. | __ Altterbury, 
Deafneſs ungualifics me for all company. Swift. 
UNQUA'RRELLABLE,  Un-kwor-r[]-Ebl. adj. 
Such as cannot be impugned, - _ __ 
There ariſe unto the examination ſuch ſatisfac- 
. tory and unguarrelable reaſons, as may comfirm the 
_ cauſes generally received. Brown's V ulgar Errours, 
To UNQUE'EN, ün-kwe'n. v.a To diveſt of 
the dignity of queen. „ 
Eh Embalm me, LE 
Then lay me forth; although ungueen d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shak. 


Tbl. adj. Un- 


be 


extinguiſhable. - „ 
We repreſeut wildfires burning in water and 
unquenchable. e | Bacon, | 
| The people on their holidays, 


Impetuous, inſolent, unguenchable. Milt. Agoniftes. 
The criminal's penitence may have numbered 
him among the ſaints, when our unretracted un- 
charitableneſs may ſend us to unquenchable flames 
| Eq Government of the T. ongue. 
Our love of God, our unquenchable deſires to pro- 
mote our well-grounded hopes to exjoy his glory, 
ſhould take the chief place in our zeaſ. Spratt”; Str. 
UnQUE'NCHABLENESS, tin-kwentsh'-Ebl-nis. 


* 


ö : 


| 


of 


And ſeem'd to boaſt his fortunate offence. Dr yn, 


n. J. Unextinguiſhableneſs. 


o 
I i 


_ Arbuthnots __ 


Dngys nennp, ün-kweéntsht'. adj. | | 


* 
A 


VU NQ 


J was amazed to ſee the unquenchableneſs © 
fire, Hale will. 


1. Not extinguiſned. 
We have heats of dungs, and of lime unguenc bed. 
Bacon. 
2. Not extinguiſhable. | 
- Sadneſs, or great joy, equally diſſipate the ſpi- 
rits, and immoderate exerciſe in hot air, with un- 
quenched thirſt, Arbuthnot, 
UNQuUE'STIONABLE, n „ tshün-&bl. adj. 
1. Indubitable; not to be doubted. 

The duke's carriage was ſurely noble through- 
out; of unqueſtionable courage in himſelf, and rather 
fearful of fame than danger. Wotton. 

One reaſon that mathematical demonſtrations 
are uncontroverted, is, becauſe intereſt hath no 
place-in thoſe anqueflionable verities. Glanville's Scep. 
There is an unqueſtionable magnificence 1 in every 
part of Paradiſe Loſt, Addiſon. 

2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtioned with- 
' out impatience : this ſeems to be the mean- 
ing here, 
What were his marks ? 


% 


A lean cheek, which you have not; an un- 


queſtionable ſpirit, which you have not. Sbaleſp. 


 Unque'sTIONABLY, uün-kweés“-tshùn - &b- ly. | 
 'adv, Indubitably ; without doubt. 

If the fathers were unqueſtionably of the houſhold 
of faith, and all to do good to them; then cer- 
tainly their children cannot be ſtrangers i in this 
houſhold.. Spratt, 

St. Auſtin was ungugſtionably a man of parts, but, 
interpoſing in a controverſy where his talent did 


5 


3. Not interrogated ; not examined. 


| 


 UnRA'KED, ün-räkt'. 


UNnqur'tTLY, un-kwi'-ct-ly. adv. Without 
reſt. | 


UNqQureTNESS, in-kwi'-t-nls. 2. J. 
1. Want of tranquillity, 


3- Reſtleſſneſs; turbulence. 
What pleaſure can there be in that eſtate, | 


4. Perturbation ; uneaſineſs. 


UnraA'ck ED, un rükt'. adj. Not poured from 


UNR 


Mirth from company is but a fluttering, unquict 
motion, that beats about the breaſt for a few mo- 
ments, and after leaves it empty. Pope. 


* 


Who's there beſides foul weather? | 
— One minded like the weather, moſt 
Ungquietly. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


Thou, like a violent noiſe, eam'ſt ruſhing i in, 
And mak ſt them wake and ſtart to new ungvictnes. 
+ Denham. 
. Want of peace. 
It is moſt enemy to war, and ok hateth un- 
.. quietneſs.. . 


Which your unguietneſs has made me hate ? Dryd. 
ls my lord angry? 


— He went hence but now, 
And certainly in ſtrange augen. Shak. Othello. 


Spenſer... 


| 


| 
| 


; 


1. Not read not publickl 


2. Want of preparation. 


U var, ADY, ün-red -F. adj. 
| 1. Not prepared; not ft 


From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all 


ee of ſpirit, and diſtraction of our ſenſes 
Taylor. 


the lees. 

Rack the one veſſel from the hon and pour the 
lees of the racked veſſel into the unracked veſſel. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
adj. 
gether and covered. Ufed only of fires. + 


4 


Cricket, to Windſor chimnies ſhalt thou leap : 


not lie, ſhewed his zeal againſt the antipodes to 
very ill purpoſe. Burnet, 


UNQue'STIONED, tin-kwes „tshünd. adj. 
1. Not doubted; paſſed without doubt. 


Other relations in good authors, though we do | 
not poſitively deny, yet have they not been un- 


. queſtioned by ſome, _ 

2. Indiſputable,; not to be oppoſed. 
It didnot pleaſe the gods, w ho inſtruct the people; 

And their ungueftion'd 4 8 muſt be ſerv'd, 

Ben Fonſon. 


B rowen, 


She mutt'ring pray'rs, as holy rites ſne meant, 
Through the divided crowd ungurſtion d went, Dryd. 


Unqvi'cx, un-kwik' i adj. Motionlefs; not 
alive. ; 
His ſenſes droop, his wendy eyes unquick ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not ſick. 
) Daniel's Civil War. 
Unavic' xrNeD; an-kwik'-Ind. adj, Not 
animated; not ripened to vitality. 
._ *Every fetus bears a ſecret hoard, 
With leeping, unexpanded iſſue ſtor d; 
Which num rous but unguicben d progeny 
| Claſp'd and enyrapp'd within each other lie. 
Blackmore. 


Uyau? ET, ün-kwi-Et. adj. linguiet, Fr. in- 
quietus, Lat. ] 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation; z not calm; - 

not ſtill. 
From 8 fats and ſhallows, they are 
on the ſudden tranſported to be toſſed and tur- 
moiled with their unballaſted wits, in fathomleſs 
and unguiet depths of controverſy. Milton. 


b 4. Diſturbed; full of perturbation; not at. 


PEACE. . 
Go with me to nge: and call me wie 


-And then away to Venice to your friend; 
or never ſhall you lie by Portia s fide 

4 ith an unguiet ſoul, Shakeſp. Merchant Yf . 
Thy love hopeful to regain, 

8 * thee 1 will not hide 


What thoughts in my unguiet breaſt are ris' g. „ Mile 


3. 8 unſatisfied; 


She glares in balls, front boxes, oy n! 2 45 


A vain, 8 22 ring, ve thing. . 


— 
A 


* 


7 


1 


8 


| 


| 


| 


4 
| 


\ 


** 


1 


 UNRA'NSACKED, Un-ran'-Sakt. ad, Not pil- 


Uyz4 'NSOMED, Un-ran'- 1 adj. Not ſet 


To UnRA'VEL, un-ravil. v. a. 


10 


fection; nor is the unravelling of it leis. happily 


Not thrown to- 8 


2. Not prompt; 


3. Awkward ; ungain. 


lickly unread, 


Andbya player bought, ſupply” d her 
2. Untaught; not learned in books. 


The clown unread, or half- read gentleman. 


UNRE'ADINESS, fin-r6d'-f-nls, », / 
1. Want of readineſs ; want of 


UNR 


251 to be ed, =Y 


His muſe had flarv'd, had not 2 


Theſe books are ſafer and 


hr, 
piece Unread, 


r bread, .Drg 


Uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, 


prom 
T his impreparation and unreadiniſ, when 


ſind in us, they turn it to the ſoothing up of they, 
ſelves in that accurſed fancy. Hyun, 
of 


Nothing is ſo great an enemy to tranquilliy 
and a contented fpirit, as the amazement: and co, 
fuſions of unreadineſ; and inconſideration. 


Taylor's Rule of Living Hig 


The fairy knight 
Departed thence, albe his wounds w ide, 
Not throughly heal'd, unready were to ride 


benſe, 
How now, my ede 72 


what all unready [o K. 
not quick. 

From a temperate inaQivity, we are : !tready tg 
put in execution the ſuggeſtions of reaſon; r by 


a content in every ſpecies of truth, we mba 
the ſhadow thereof. Brea, 

| Young men, in the conduct of actions, uſe x, 
treme remedies at firſt, and, that which Joullet 
alt errors, will not acknowledge or retra them: 
like an 129 horſe, that will neither top nor 


Where fires thou 2 unraſ d, and Hearths un- 
ſwept, 


There pinch the maids. Shakeſp. My Wives. 


laged. 


He gave that rich city for a prey unto his ſol- 


diers, who left neicher houſe nor corner thereof 
unranſaced. Knollts. 


free by payment for liberty. _ 
Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair, 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. 
Pope's Thad. 


1. To difentangle ; to extricate; to clear. 
He has unruvelled the ſtudied cheats of great 
artificers. : : Fell. 
There unravet all 
This dark deſign, this myſtery of fate. Adliſ. Cate. 


With Machiavelian ſagacity thou unravel. f 
| intrigues of ſtate, 


16. 18 diſorder; to throw out of the pr eleat | 
* 


Arbutbnot. 


order. 
How can any bing ſucceed well with people 
that are to be pleaſed with nothing, unleſs the hall 
of the univerſe may be unravelled, and the laws of 
Providence reverſed ? I Eftrange. 
| O the traytor's name! 
I'll Kknowit; I will: art ſhall be conjur'd for it, 


And nature all unravell'd. Dryden and Lee's Oedipulh | 


So prophane and ſceptical an age takes a pride | 
in unravelling all the received principles of reaſon | 
and religion. 
3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 
The ſolution or unraveling of the intrigue com- 
mences, when the reader begins to ſee the doubts 
cleared up, _ Pepe. 
Thus ſupernaturally is the plot brought to per- 


| imagined. | | Shakeſþ. Luſtrated. | 
UnRa” ZORED, dard Zürd. adj. Unſhaven.” 
As ſmooth as Hebe's their unrazer'd lips. Milt. 
UNRE/ACHED, un-rC'tsht. adj. Not attained. 
Labour with unequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, unreach'd by 8 time. Dees. 
Una 455 6n-r6q', fg 


| 


_ Tilletſon, | 


| 


* 


; 


1 


| UnRE'AL, un- re 4. adj. Unfubſtantial ; haye 


| UNRE'ASONABLE, Un-r@'7n-ebl, adj, 
1. Exorbitant ; clatming or nlſting on morg 


2. Not agreeable to reaſon. 


„ perſonal worth. 
3. Greater than is fit; immoderate. 


UNRE'ASONABLENESS, Un-rC'zn- -6bl-nls, #1 
1. Exorbitance ; exceflive demand. 


: 


* 
* 4 


Was engiged in a ant of 


ry - Incondftney with reaſon. * 


17 


which I take to be a very unreaſonall: requel 


f gine. 


turn. Baum 


* 


ing only appearance. 
Hence, terrible ſhadow ! 
Unreal mock” ry, hence! Shakeſp, a 
I with pain 
Voyag'd th" unreal vaſt unbounded deep ö 
Of horrible conſuſion. Milton's Puradie Lf 


than is hit. 

Since every language i is ſo full of its own pre 
prieties, that what is beautiful in one, is 2 
barbarous in another, it would be unzeſendll: ti 
limit a tranſlator to the narrow compaſs of hy 
author's words. Dryden's Prefacets On 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not 
defire your protection of the following pap 


ſince, by being inſcribed to you, you cannot recom 
mend them without ſome ſuſpicion of partialiy. 
Soi s Proji for tbe Advancement of Rein 


No reaſon known, to ns ; but that there! 51 
reafon thereof, i judge moſt unreaſonabi: to i 
Hala 

It is unreaſonalle for men to be judges in tha 
oven cafes; ſelf-love will make men partial 
themſelves and, their friends, Lid 

She entertained many unreaſonable prejuis 


againft him, before ſhe was acquainted with K 
Adj 


Thoſe that place their hope in another uc 
have, in a great meaſure, conquered dread ( 
death, and unreaſonable love of life, Am 


The d of their propoſitions 5 
more evident, than that they are not the joints 
fires of the major number. King (aal 

A young univerſity diſputant was complaint 
of the unreaſonablengſi of a lady, with whom 
controverly. 


| Acdifor 1 Traudl 


3 
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exrea/anablengſi and preſumption. of thoſe | 
A —_ 3 not ſo much as a thought, 
all their lives long, to advance ſo far as attrition. 
Hammond. 
bar /ASONABLY, ün-r&“zn-&b-Iy. adv. 
x. In a manner contrary to reaſon. 
2. More than enough. 4 
11 not over the threſhold, till my lord return 
from the wars. —Fye ! wa confine yourſelf moſt 
unreaſonably. Shakeſp. 
To UnrEAVES un- re'v. V. a. [now unravel ; 
from un, and reave, or ravel perhaps the 
"fame with rive, to tear, or break aſunder.] 
To unwind; to diſentangle. 
Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake, 
Devis'd a web her wooers to deceive ; 
in which the work that ſhe all day did make, 
© The ſame at night ſhe did unreave. Spenſer. 
UNREBA'TED, ün- re- bà-tid. adj. Not Tharp 
A number of fencers try it out with anrebated 
ſwords. Hakewill. 
UnREBU'KABLE, ün- re- bu Abl. adj, Ob- 
- noxious to no cenſure. 


Keep this commandment without ſpot, unrebub- | 


able, until the appearing of Chriſt, I Tim. vi. 14. 
UxrECE'LvED, tin-re-8&'vd. adj. Not received. 
Where the ſigns and ſacraments of his grace are 

not, through contempt, unreceived, or received with 
contempt, they really give what they promiſe, and 
are what they ſignify. ooker. 

'UNRECLAIMED, Un-re- kla'md. adj. 

1. Not tamed, 


A ſavageneſs of unreclaimed blood, ; 1 


Of general aſſault. 


2. Not reformed. 
This is the moſt 1 AY treatment a ſinner 


Shateſp. Hamlet. 


- reconciled. 


| Un&ECO'RDED, an-r&-kir-did. adj. Not kept | 


EE; Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope s Oyſſey. 


1 capable of repairing the deficiencies of an 


5 „ 


UNREFO'RMED, ün-ré-fd'rmd. adj. 
1. Not amended ; nat corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced | 
a general reformation of the lriſhry, which ever 
before had been unreformed, Davies's Ireland, 

We retain the Julian conſtitution of the year, | 
unreformed, without conſideration of the defeQive | 
minutes, Holder. 
2. Not brought to newneſs of life. 

If he may believe that Chriſt died for him, as 
now he is an unreformed chriſtian, then what needs 
he reformation ? Hammond. 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, unre form d. Milton, 
UNREFRA'CTED, ün-rè-fràk - tid. adj. Not re- 

fracted. 

The ſun's circular image is made by an unre- 
Fracted beam of light. Newton's Optichs. 
UNREFRE SHED, Un-re-fresht', adj. Not 
cheered ; not relieved. 

Its ſymptoms are a ſpontaneous laſſitude, being 
unrefreſoed by ſleep. Arbuthnot. 
UNREGA'RDED, a -ga'r-did. adj. Not 
heeded; not reſpected; neglected. 

We ever by his might 
Had thrown to ground the unregarded BER Spenf. | 
Doſt ſee, how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paltesF:- © 

There was a time when I did vow _. | 

_ To that alone; hut mark the fate of faces. Suck. 

On the cold earth lies th unregarded king; 

A. headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 

Me you have often counſell'd to remove 
My vain purſuit of unregarded love. Dryden. 

Laws againſt immorality have not been ex- 
ecuted, and proclamations to inforce them are 
- Wholly unregarded, Swift. 


can hope for, who continues unreclaimed by the 
goodneſs of God. Rogers. 


'UnzEconc!LABLE, ün-rék-ün-s“I-&bl. + | 


t. Not to be appeaſed ; implacable. 
Let me lament, 
That our ſtars, unreconcilable, ſhould have divided 
Our equalneſs to this. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. Not to be made tonfiſtent with. 


He had many infirmities and fins, unreconcilable | 


with perfect righteouſneſs. Hammond's Pract. Cat. 
UNRE'CONCILED, ün-rck“-ün- sd. adj. Not 


If you berhink yourſelf of any crime 
Unt econcil'd as yet to heav'n and grace, 
Solicit for it {traight. Sbaleſp. Othello. 


in remembrance by publick monuments. 
— Unrecarded left through many an age, 
"Worthy t' have not remain d ſo long unſung. Milt. 
The great Antilocusl a name 
. UxxEco'uNnTED, un-re&-kount'-id. adj. Not 
told; not related. 
| Ticks i 1s yet but young, and may be leſt 
To ſome ears unrecountel. Sbal. Henry VIII. 
UNRECRU 1TABLE, Un-re-kro't-Ebl. adj. In- 


army. 
Empty and unrecruitable els of twenty men 
in a company. Milton on Education. 
© Unzecv'rinG, ün-re-kü“-ring. adj. Irreme- 
diable. | 
1 found her Qiraying i in the park; 

Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 
hat hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. Shakefp. - 
. UxxeDv'ceD, an-re-diis't. adj. Not reduced. 
The earl divided all the reſt of the Iriſh coun- 
tries, uhreduced, into ſhires. Davies Ireland. 
Unsre RMABLE, Un-re-fA'r-mebl. adj. Not 
to be put into a new form. 


The rule of faith i is alone unmoveable od unre- 


5 ſernallaz to wit, of believing in one only God 
omnipotent, creator of the world, and in his ſon 
1 Chriſt, born of the virgin Mary. 


Hammond 4 Fundamental.” 


UNREGE'NERATE, Un-re-dzhen'-Er-&t. ad; | 

Not brought to a new life. | 
This is not to be underſtood promiſcuouſly of 
all men, unregererate perſons as well as regenerate. f 
Szepbens. 


recorded, 


Unregifter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pick'd out. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
UNRE1'NED,* un- ré'nd. adi. Not reſtrained 
by the bridle. 
Leſt from my flying ſteed unrein d, as once 
Bellerophon, though ſrom a lower clime 
Milton. 


* 


Diſmounted, on the Aleian field I fall. 
UNRELE'NTING, Un-re-lent'-Ing. adj. Hard; 
cruel; feeling no pity. 
By many hands your father was ſubdued ; 
But only ſlaughter'd by the ireſul arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
| Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake, 
That fo her torture may be ſhortened. 
Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts? Sbal. 
| Theſe are the realms of unrelentiæg fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. 
Falſe tears ſhall wet his unrelenting eyes, 
And his glad heart with artful ſighs ſhall heave. 
Smith, 
2 UNRELIE'/VABLE, un-re-le'v-6bl, adj. Ad: 
mitting no ſuccour. 
As no degree of diſtreſs is vnrblicoatle by 
power, fo no extremity of it is moment with oY 
| compaſſion, Boyle. 
UNRELI1E'VED, ün-ré-le“ vd. 40 N 
. Not ſuccoured. 
Ĩ) he goddeſs griev d, 
Her favour d hoſt ſhould periſh unreliev 4. Die 
2. Not eaſed. 
The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt is not leſſened 
by continuance, but grows the moreunſupportable. 


Boyle. 


UNREMA'RKABLE, Un-rE-ma'rk-Ebl. adj. 
1, Not capable of being obſerved; 


Our underſtanding, to make a complete no- 


Yn H. Ne XX EV. 


* 


UN REGISTERED, in-idah'-le-thrd. adj. Not 


Hotter hours, 4 


Dryd. 


T UNREPE/NTED, 


_| UnzzxznT1iNG,, fin-re-pent Aug. 
| UNREPE'STANT, un- rè-pènt“ Ent. 


r 
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ahremarlable ſaperficies, that may bring it to our 


acquaintance. 

2. Not worthy of notice. 

UNREME'DIABLE, Un-r&- m#-d4zhdbl, 
Admitting no remedy. - 

He ſo handled it, that it rather feemed "Me had 
more come into a defence of an unremediable miſ- 
chief already committed, than that they had done 

it at firſt by his conſent, Sidney. 
UNREME'MBERED, QUn-rE-m&m'-bird. adj. 
Not retained in the mind; not recolle&ed. 

I cannot paſs unremembered their manner of diſ- 
guiling the ſhafts of chimnies in various faſh- 
ions, whereof the vob is the Pyramidal. 

N Wotton's Arcbitedture. 
Ux&REME/MBERING, un- rè-mèm “bring. 44j. 
Having no memory. 

That, unrememb'ring of its farther pain, 

The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. Dryden. 
UNREME' MBRANCE, un-r&-mEm'-brens. 1. /. 
Forgetfulneſs ; want of remembrance. 

Some words are negative in their original lan- 
guage, but ſeem poſitive, becauſe the negation is 
unknown ; as amneſty, an unremembrance, or ge- 
neral pardon. Watts's Logich. 
 UNREMO'VEABLE, Un-re-m$'v-Ebl. adj. Not 
to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more 
unremeveable determination gave herſelf to love, 
after ſhe had once ſet before her mind the worthi- 
neſs of Amphialus. : N 

You know the fiery quality of the duke, 

How unremoveable and fixt he is 
In his own courſe, 


Dig oy. 


adj. 


84h | 


a manner that admits no removal. 


UNKREMO'VEABLY, un-rE-mO'y-Cb-lF. adv. In 


His diſcontents are unremoveably coupled to his 


nature, Shateſp. 
UNREMO'VED, ün-ré-mòô'vd. adj. 
1. Not taken away. 
It is impoſſible, where this opinion is imbibed 
and unremoved, to found ny convincing argument. 
| Hammond. 
We could have had no certain proſpe& of his 
happinefs, while the laſt obſtacle was unremoved. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
2+ Not capable of being removed. 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov'd. 

UnREPaA/ 1D, Un- rè-pà d. adj. 

penſed ; not compenſated. | 
| Hadſt thou full pow'r 

To dre out his torments by thy will; 

Yet what couldſt thou, tormentor, hepe to gain? 

Thy loſs continues, unrepaid by pain, Dryden. 

UXREPEALED, Un-re-peld, adj. Not re- 
voked ; not abrogated. 

When you are pinched with any tweet act 
of parliament, you declare you will not be obliged 
by it. Dryden. 

Nature's law, and unrepeal i W e 
That gives to lighter. things the greateſt height. EL 
Blackmore. 


uͤn⸗ . pint Ad. adj. Not 
expiated by penitential ſorrow. 8 
| They are no fit ſupplicants to ſegk his mercy in 
the behalf of others, whoſe own unrepented ſins 
provoked his juſt indignation. ur. 
If I, vent'ring to diſpleaſe Y | 
God for the fear of man, and man ter, 
Set God behind: which in his jealouſy 

Shall dever, unrepen ted, find forgiveneſs, 


Milton. 
Not weren 


4 


4 | Milton 5 Agon ifles. 

As in unrepented ſin ſhe died, 
Doom d to the ſame bad Place, is-puniſh'd for her 
5 pride. Dryden. 


With what confuſion will he hear all bis vnre- 
fented fins produced before men and angels ! Rogers. 


| adj. | 
Not repenting 3 ack en not forrow- 7 


Z 


* tion, muſt add "Oy elſe to this pre nk and | 


| ful for fin, 
+ 2}: $ Should 


UN R 
Should I of theſe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, | 
Unhunibled, wirepentant, unrelorm'd, | 
Headlong would follow? Milton's Par. Regained. 
My unprepar'd and »nrep:nting breath 
Was ſuatci;*'d "oy by the ſwift hand of death. 
| Roſcommon. | 
All his arts reveal, 
Midori the firſt moment of his vital breath, wht 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 
Nor tyrants fierce, that uarepenting die, 
E er felt ſuch rage as thou. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
UxzEP1iNninG, 4n-r6-pin-ing. adj. Not pee- | 
vithly complaining. 


Vet: ſilent on ſhe paſs 'd, and unrepining. Ws, 
ner NISHED, an-r&-plen' shit. adj. Not 
filled. 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out 
of the N iſhed ſpace. Boyle. 
UrREPRIEVABLE, Un- re · pro v-Abl. adj. Not 
to be reſpited from penal death. | 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, cohfin'd, totyrannize 
In unrepricwable condemned blood. Shak. King Fobn. 
UnREPRO'ACHED, &n-rE-protsht. adj, Not 
 upbraided;; not cenſured. | 
Sir John Hotham, unreproached, uncurſed by any 
| imprecation of mine, pays his head. King Charts. 
UNREPRO'VEABLE, tin-re-pro'v-Ebl. adj. Not | 
liable to blame. 
- You hath he reconciled, to preſent you holy, | 
unblameable, and pareproveable i in his — 1] 
1 Coloſſians, i 23. 

Or brae vad, An- ra pro yd. adj. | 

1. Not cenſured. 

Chriſtians have their churches, and anreproved 
exerciſe of religion, Says Journey. 

2. Not liable to cenfure. 

1 3 world, in his firſt flow'ring youth, 
With ladſome thanks, and zareproved truth, 
The 15 of ſovereign bounty did embrace. Shen. | 

If I give thee honour due, : ; 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, x 

To live with her, and live with thee, - 

| In rareproved pleaſures free. * Milton. | 
_—_ — 'GNANT, e ad}; Not | 


FAE 


polite. | 
den ſeripture doth yield us natural laws, what 
particular order is thereunto moſt agreeable; when 
poſitive, which way to make laws unrepugnant un- 
to them. Hooker. 


 UnRE'PUTABLE, ün- rp“ d- t&bl. adi. Not cre· 


3 


dit able. p | 


"When we ſce wiſe men examples of duty, we 
are convinced that piety is no unreputable es | 


tion, and that we are not to be aſhamed of our 
Rog ers; | 


2. Not ſolved; not eg 


virtue. 
UNREQUE'STED, un“ re kw R st- d. adj. 
aſked. 


Not 


Wich what ſecurity can'our e go, un- | 


requeſted of the Turkiſh emperor, without his ſafe 
conduct? NKiolles. 


| UnnequY TABLE, an-r-kw?-t&bl. adj, Not 


to be retaliated. ' . 
Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is 


_ fooliſh, and becauſe an unreguitable evil may enſue, 
an indifferent convenience muſt be omitted. 
.. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
"6 neee. is God's love, and ſo inſolvent 
are we, that that love vaſtly improves the benefit, 
by which alene we might have pretended to ſome 
ab ability of retribution. Boyle. 


* Marke ATED, ön⸗rd. zent id. 4. Not re· 


garded with anger. 

erde failings eſe holy perſons paſſed not un- 
7 gented by God; and the ſame e which in- 
forms us of the ſin, records the puniſhment yy 1 

ung eak & VED,, Un-r&-zervd', 4d. ; 

1. Not limited by any * convenience. 


"—_— 


| 


F 


Unax' sr, fn: rest“. u. /. Diſquiet; want of 


VNR 


muſt conſiſt in an entire, unreſer ved obedience to 
his commands; ſince whoſoe ver offends in one 
precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 
t. Open ; frank; concealing nothing, 


UNRESERVEDLY, ün-xg. zürvd F. adv. | 


*. Without limitations. 
I am not to embrace abſolutely and unreſervedly 
the opinion of Ariſtotle. Boyle, 
2. Without concealment ; openly. 
I know your friendſhip to me is extenſive ; and | 


it 1s what I owe to that friendſhip, to * my | 
mind unreſervedly to you. 


1. Unlimitedneſs; franknefs; largencſs. 

The tenderneſs and nareſervedueſ; of his love 
made him think thoſe his friends, or enemies, 
that were ſo to Gd. . 

2. Openneſs; frankneſs. 

I write with more wnreſervedreſc than ever man 

wrote, al 
UNRES1'STED, Un-r&-zls-tid. adj. 
I. Not oppoled. 

The ætherial ſpaces are perfectly Huld; they 
neither aſſiſt nor retard the planets, Which roll 
through as free and unreſiſtad as if they moved in 4 
vacuum. 8 Bentley s Sermons, 

2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed. | 
Thoſe gods, whoſe war; ed might 
Hath ſent me to theſe regions void of light. Ded. | 
What wonder then, thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conquering force, of unrgiſted ſteel ? Pope. 
UxxESTS TIN, un-ré-zls-ting. adj. Not op- 
2 ; not making refiſtance. 

The ſheep was ſacrific d on no preten ce. 
But meck and unreſifting innocence : . 
A patient uſeful creature. Dryden. 

ZBince the planets move horizontally through the 
liquid and wrre/iting ſpaces of the heavens, where 
no bodies at all, or inconſiderable ones, occur, they 
may preſerve the ſame velocity which the firſt 
impulſe impreſſed. Bentley. 


UnRrESO'LYVABLE; dn-re-s4-vebl, adj. Not to 
be ſolved ; infoluble, 


Fora man to run headlong, while his ruin ſtares 


him in the face, ſtill to preſs on to the embraces 


The piety our heavenly Father will accept, | 


Pope. N 
| UNRESE'RVEDNESS, Un-r-z&rvd'-nls.” u. /. 
Barefoot as ſhe trod the flinty pavement, 1 


Her footſteps all along were mark*d with blood; | 


UNR 
Diſmay'd confuſion all poſ.c, 

TW aflited troop, hearing - +; 4. 
Then runs amaz d diſtreſs, with ſad unref, 
To this, to that; to fly, to ſtand, to hide. D. [a 

Silence, in truth, would ſpeak my ſorrows beſt 
For deepeſt wounds can leaft their feelings tell; 
Yet let me horrow from mine ow; unreſt 
But time to bid him, whom 1 lov! d, farewell, 
. Motion, 


Up they roſe, 
As from wnreft; and each the other vieyin 


Soon found their eyes how open'd, and their 2. 
How darken'd! ” Ween s Paradi fe 2 
UNRESTO'RED, Un-re3-t6'Td, aj. 
I. Not reſtored. 
2. Not cleared from an attainder. 
The fon. of an wnreftored traitor has no pretences 
to the quality of his anceſtors. Collier an Duelling. 
Un ESTRATIN ED, ün-rès-trà'nd. adj. 
1. Not confined ; not hindered. 
My tender age in luxury was train'd, 
With idle caſe and pageants entertain'd; 
My hours my own, my pleaſures unreftrain' d. 


Dr Iden. 
N. Licentious ; looſe. | 
The taverns he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained, looſe companions, Sbaleſß. 


3. Not limited. 


Were there in this aphoriſm an unreſtrained 


truth, yet were it not reaſonable to infer from 2 
caution a non- uſance, or abolition. 
Brown's Vulgar Errour,, 
UNRETRA'CTED, tn-r&-trik'-tid. adj. Not 
revoked ; not recalled. 


i The penitence of the criminal may have num. 
ber ed him amongſt the ſaints, When our unrerand 


* uncharitablencſs may ſend us to unquenchable 
flames. Government of the Tongur, 
Nothing bur plain male volence can juſtify dil. 
union; malevolence ſhewn in a ſingle out ward act, 
veretrafied, or in habitual ill- nature. 
Collier on Friendfig, 
Uns EVEALED, tin-r&-vE1d. adj. Not told; 
not diſcovered. 
Had ye once ſeen theſe her celeſtial treaſures, 
And unrevealed pleaſures, 
Then would ye wonder, 10 her praiſes ſing. 


of ſin, is a problem unreſlvable upon any other 
ground, but that ſin infatuates before it deſtroys. 
| South. 
Unxes0' TY an-rb-s&1vd. adj. 
1. Not determined; having made no reſolu- f 
tion: ſometimes with of. 
On the weſtern coaſt 


: Rideth a puiſſant navy: to our ſhores ; 


Throng many doubtful, hollow-heafted friends, 
Unarm'd, and wnreſolv'd to beat them back. Shak, | 


Turnus, unreſolv'd of flight, * 2H 


Moves tardy back, and Jo recedes from fight. 
Dryden. 


I do not ſo magnify this method, to think it 
will perfectly clear every hard place, and leave no 
doubt unreſolved, Locke, 


UxzESo'LvinG, An-r&-22l-ying. adj. Not 
reſolving; not determined. 


She her arms about her unręſalving Buſbaud ] — 


threw. Dryden. | 


Ungespe' CTIVE, - rde ek tiv. adj. 2 8 


tentive; taking little notice. 
1 will es with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpefive boys; none are for me 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shake/p. . 


— tfanyuillity ; ; unquietneſs. Not in uſe. ' 

| Wiſe beheſt, | $2.41 

Thoſe creeping flames'by reaſon to ſubdue, . 

Before their rage grew to ſo great unreſt. Spenſer. 
Repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt, 

That eve 420g e * e cheſt. 


Spenſer, 

Dear, fatal name! reſt ever unrevea? 43 
Nor paſs theſe lips, in holy ſilence ſeal d. Pos. 
Unzeve's GED, Un-re-vendzhd', adj. Not 


revenged. 
So might we die, not envying them that live; 


80 would we die, not unrevenged all. Fairfax, 
Unhonour'd though I am, 
Not unreveng d that impious act ſhall be. Dryden. 


Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are flow, 
And Sciplo's ghaſt walks vnreveng d amongſt us. 
Adaiſons 
| UnrE/vEREND, an-rbv'-&r-End. adj. Irre: 
verent; diſreſpectful. 
See not your bride i in theſe unreverent robes. 
Sbaliſb. 
Fie ! unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whoſe ſov'reignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr' d, 
| With ee chauſand ſoul-confirming oaths 
AA. 


Uxze' VERENTLY,. Un-rev .&r-Ent-19. adv, 
R151 phat ral FN 
I did unreverently blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though thou ſnore for thyſelf, 
: Ben Jonſon, 


| Unxeve'sszD, un rb. verst. adj. Not te. 


voked; not repealed. 
She hath offer d to the doom, 
Which unrever/ed ſtands in eſſectual ic 
A ſea of melting tears. Hae 
| UnzEyo'xeD, Uiti-re-v&'kt. adj. Not revallet.” 
Hear my decree, which unrevo# hall ftand. Ai 


| Unzewa'sped,. ün-re-wä'rd-1d. adj. Not 


" Shak(ſp. 15 rewarded 3 not-recompented, 


Providence 


4 


m_—— 


unn 


3 takes care that good offices may not 


4 £d. | % L Eftrarge. 
2 a common good I yield the fair, 


loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
r&d let your prince complain, 
ne has fought and bled in vain. Pope. 
| AI DLE, un- rid. v. a. 
| . to explain a problem 
Some kind power unf idule where it lies, 
whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes. Suck/ing. 
The Platonick principles will not unridile the 
zoubt. : © Glanville. 
A reverſe often clears up the paſſage of an old 
noet, as the poet often ſerves to unridale the re- 
5 1 Addiſon. 
Dxg1iDi CULOUS, In-r{d-dlk'-ti-lis. adj. Not 
ridiculous. 


My private 
Nor unre a 


That he alo 


If an indifferent and unridiculous object could 


draw this auſfereneſs unto a ſmile, he hardly could 
Vith perpetuity reſiſt proper motives thereof, 


To Unz1'c, un-rlg/. v. a. To ſtrip of the 


te. | 
| 3 is the ſovereign of the ſea no more; 
Their ſhips unrigg d, and ſpent their naval ſtore. 


Unzi'curT, un- rt. adj. Wrong. In Spenſer, 
this word ſhould perhaps be unirght. 

What in moſt Engliſh writers uſeth to be looſe, 
and as it were unrigbt, in this author is well ground- 
ed, timely framed, and ſtrongly truſſed up together. 


Spenſor s Gloſſary to Kalendar. 


5 Shew that thy judgment is not unright. 
: . 


To ſolve an 


Brown's Yulgar Errours. | 


Dryden. | 


Wiſdom, xii. 


UN R 
| rip and unrip, and the negative particle is 
riſed.] To cut open. 

; Like a traitor | | 
Didſt break that vow, and, with thy treacherous 
blade, | | | 
Unrip df? the bowels of thy ſov'reign's ſon. Shakeſp. 

He could not now, with his honour, ſo unrip, 


before, as to deliver him up. Bacon's Henry VII. 
We are angry with ſearchers when they break 
open trunks, and «nrip packs, and open fealed 
letters. Taylor. 
Cato well obſerves, that friendſhip ought not to 
be unripped, but unſtitched. Collier, 
UNE, on-ri'p. ad;. 
1. Immature ; not fully concocked. | 
Purpoſe is of violent birth, but poor validity; 
Which now, like fruits unript, ſticks on the tree, 
But fall unſhaken when they mellow be. Shakeſp. 
In this northern tract, our hoarſer throats 
Utter unripe and ill-conſtrained notes. 
2. Not ſeaſonable; not yet proper. 
_ He, fix'd his unripe vengeance to defer, 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen 
To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen. Dryden. 
Ts. 4 00-CATTY-- - | | | 
Who hath not heard of the valiant, wiſe, and 
juſt Dorilaus, whoſe unripe death doth yet, ſo many 


: 


| 


| 


UNR1'PENED, ün-rfpnd. adj. Not matured. 
| Were you with theſe, you'd ſoon forget 

The pale, «nripen'd beauties of the north. Aadiſ. Cato. 
UN RT PEN Ess, Un-ri'p-nis, z. /. Immaturity; 


and put a lye upon all that he had ſaid and done 


therefore of no force; yet it is well autho- | 


* 


Faller. 


years ſince, draw tears from virtuous eyes ?Sidney, | 


— 


i 


UNS 
| Thoſe unfil'd piſtolets, 
That more than cannon-ſhot avails or lets: 
Which, negligently left unrouxied, look 
Like many-angled figures in the book | 
Of ſome dread Eonjurer. Donne, 
UNRO'YAL, un-roy'-y&l. adj. Unprincely 
not royal. 
By the advice of his envious counſellors, he ſent 
them with unroyal reproaches to Muſidorus and 
Pyrocles, as if they had done traiterouſly.. Sidney. 
To UNRY'FFLE, ün-rüf I. v. 2. To ceaſe from 
commotion, or agitation. 
| Where'er he guides his finny courſers, 
The waves «nrflz, and the fea ſubſides. Dryden. 
UxRvu'FFLED, àn-rüf d. adi. Calm; tranquil; 
not tumultuous. n 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock 
Calm and »nrufled as a ſummer's fea, 


, 


* 


When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. 


| 2 Addiſon, 
Unzv'LEeD, ün-rôld. adj, Not directed by 
any ſuperiour power. | 
The realm was left, like a ſhip in a ſtorm, amidſt 


all the raging ſurges, uzruled and undirected of 
any; for they to whom ſhe was committed fainted 
in their labour, or forſook their charge. Spenſer. 
UNRU'LINESS, Un-ro'-Iy-nis. a, /. [from un- 
ruly.] Turbulence; tumultuouſneſs; licen- 
tiouſneſs, . | | 


By the negligence of fome who were hardly to' 
be commanded, and by the unrulineſs of others 
who without leave were gone aſhore, ſo fair an 
occaſion of victory was neglected. Knollet. 

No care was had to curb the unrulineſs of anger, 


| Unzi'GurzoOUs, ün-xl-tshüs. adj. Unjuſt ; | 


want of ripeneſs. - 


wicked ; ſinful; bad. 
Octavius here lept into his room, 
And it uſurped by unrjghteous doom 5 
But he his title juſtify'd by might. 
5 Within a month ! | 
Fre yet the ſalt of moſt unrigbteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She married—Oh moſt wicked ſpeed! Sbaleſp. 
Let the wicked man forſake his way, and the 
znrigbteous man his thoughts, and let h 
' unto the Lord. |  Tfaiab, wv 
Unz1/GHTEOUSLY, ün-rr-tshüs-ly. adv. Un- 
juſtly ; wickedly ; finfully, 
For them 3 
Their foes a deadly Shibboleth deviſe: 
By which #nrightrorfly it was decreed, 
That none to truſt or profit ſhould ſucceed, 
Who would got fwallow firſt a poig'nous wicked 


Dryden. 


- weed. | 

Aman may fall andefervedly under publick diſ- 
grace, or is unrigbteonſiy oppreſſed, Collier on Pride. | 
tshas-nis. =. J. 


| Unni/GHTEQUSNESS,. Un-rt- 

Wiekedneſs 5 mjultice. 
Our Romaniſts can no more abide this propo- 

fition converted; than themſelves. All fin, ay 


they, is a tranſgreſſion of the law; but every tranſ- | 


2 of the law is not fin, The apoſtle, there- 


fore, turns it for us: all unrigbtrouſneſt, ſays he, is 
fin; but every tranſgreſſion of the law is unrigbte- 


anfang, faith Auſtin upon this place, Hall. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them, 
as per jury, perfidiouſneſs, unrighteouſneſt, and in- 
o . 
Una GaTPUL, Un- 
ful ; not juſt, 3 
. _ Thou, which know'ſt the way 
Io plant wnrightſul kings, wilt know again 
. Topluck him headlong from th! uſurped throne. 


1 * 


oUnzincg 
a ring. 
Be for 


- 


5 ün- ring. v. a, To deprive of 
ed to impeach a broken hedge, 


N And pigs ring d at viſ. franc. pledge. Hudibras, 
To Unar', nerip', ©, a. [This word is im- 
© Proper, there being no difference between 


k 3 
. 
. 97 Sd 2 . 
4 lt. EI" 
N 


— 


Spenſer. | 


im return | 


| Z | Tulletſon, t 
t- fäl. adj. Not right- | 


Sbaleſp. | 


5 2 
q 


The ripeneſs or #nripen 
ever be well weighed ; and generally it is good to 
commit the beginnings of all great actions to 


| Argus, with his hundred eyes; and the ends 
to Briareus, with his hundred hands, Bac on. 
UNRTVALLED, un- T- vüld. adj. 


1. Having no competitor. 
Honour forbid ! at whoſe unrival'd ſhrine 
Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign, 
2. Having no peer or equal. 
To UN ROL, un-r&l. v. a. 
rolled or convolved. 
| | O horror! 
} + The queen of nations from her ancient ſeat 
Is ſunk for ever in the dark abyſs ; 
Time has unroll d her glorics to the laſt, 8 
And now clos'd up the volume. Dryd. All far Love. 
UNnROMA/NTICR, ün-rö-män“ tik. ad}. 
trary to romance. 7 | 
It is a baſe unromantict ſpirit not to wait 


4 


f 


To open what is 


on you · 
2 Unroo'r, un- r' f. v. a. To ſtrip off the 
roof or covering of houſes. 

The rabble ſhould have firſt graf d the city, 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me. Shateſp, Coriolanus, 
Uxxoos TED, un-r0's-tid. adj. Driven from 
the rooſt. Les 

Thou cotard ! thou art woman-tir'd, unroofted, 
| By thy old dame Partlet here. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
To Uns Olor, in-ro't, v. a, To tear from 
- the roots; to extirpate; to eradicate. 

Since you ve made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold; you do ſo grow in my requital, 
That nothing can unroot you. 
- Uaroet the foreſt oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiftinguih 


. 


4 


— 


Szaleſp. 
d prey. 


| Dryden. 
' Unzo'UGH, ün-rüf. adi. Smooth; 
Ihe | Siward's ſon, 

And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteſt their fir ſt of manhood. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
. UNzo'UNDED, ün- rou'n-dlid. adj, Not 


© 


þ 


* 


f 


1 * 


| 


Pope, | 


Con- 


Sroifte 


— 


— 


* 


| UnSA'FELY, ün-sa'f- IN 
dangero 


be 


{fs of the occaſion muſt | 


n 


— 


* 2 nn ä — — 
\ 
J ; 
* 


ſacrifices they never ſacrificed ſo much as one luſt, 
5 5 South. 
UNRU'LY, un-ro'-IF. adj. Turbulent ; un- 
governable; licentious; tumultous;- 
In ſacred bands of wedlock tied 
To Therion, a looſe unruly ſwain; EP) 
Who had more joy to range the foreſt wide, Ny 
And chaſe the ſavage beaſt with buſy pain. Spenſer. 
Down I come, like gliſt'ring Phaeton, 
_ Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been 
but raſh; then muſt we look from his age to re- 
ceive but unruly waywardneſs. Shakeſp., King Lear. 
The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poiſon. James, iii. 
Thou doſt a better life, and nobler yigour give; 
Dolt cach unruly appetite controul,  Reſcommon, 
| Love inſults, diſguiſed in the cloud _. 
And welcome force of that unruly crowd. Waller. 
| _ Paſſions kept their place, and tranſgreſſed not 
the boundaries of their proper natures; nor were 
the diſorders begun, which are occaſioned by the 
licente of zaruly appetites. Glarvilie. 
Fou mult not go where you-may dangers meet. 
Th' unruly ſword will no diſtinction . 
And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. 


| 1 . : Dryden, 
Uns4'Fs, tin-8af. ad}. Not ſecure; hazard-- 
ous; dangerous. . N 
If they would not be drawn to ſeem his ad ver- 
ſar ies, yet others ſhould- be taught how u fe it 
was to continue his friends? Hooker, 
| Wich ſpeed retir'd; | 
Where erſt was thickeſt fight, th. angelick throng, 
And left large field, u»/afe within the wind | 
Of ſuch commotion.  Miltin's' Paradiſe Toft. 
Uncertain ways 1 ff are, | 
And doubt a greater naiſchief than deſpair. Deng . 


Phlegyan robbers made unſafe the road; Dryden, 
5 adv. Not ſecurely; 
uſly. | | 


"Take it, while yet tis praiſe, before my 
Unſafely juſt, break looſe on this bad = * 
So bad, that thon/thyſelf hadſt no defence 


ſhaped ; not cut to a round. 


bt, Le” 


From vice, but barely by departing. dee: 
| 7 A 


* 


or the exorbitance of deſire. Amongſt all their 


4 - 8 — 
* = 
* 
* 
* 5 


7 ay” 


% * — 
; f * 
© : fi 1 


UNS _ UNS 


0 


As no man can walk, ſo neither cat he think, | Between my own anſatisficlr;fs in conſcience, | UxScRA TED, ün-skrätsht'. ag;, Not torn 
uneaſily- or Sc but. in uſing, as his legs, ſo and a neceſſity of fatisfying the importunities of I with much expedient march Tn, 1 
bis thoughts, 1 which a virtuous man never ſome, | was perſuaded to chuſe rather what was Have brought a counter- check before your gat | 
„„ . Grew, ſafe, than what ſeemed juſt. King Charles. | To fave unſcratch'd your city's threatey'g Ph 
Uxs4'1D, : un- sed“. adj. Not uttered; not That unſati-fiedneſs with tranſitory fruitions, that 18 Shel 
F mentioned. AE, | ſ men deplore as the vnhappineſs of their nature, | [Jy SCRE'ENED, ün-skré'nd. adj. Not coveted: 
Cuhanticleer ſhall wiſh his words unſuid. Dryden. | s indeed the privilege of it; as it is the preroga- not protected. we 7 ; 
hat I may leave nothing material uſald, among tive of men not to be pleaſed with ſuch fond toys Thoſe balls of burniſhed braſs, the tops of U 
the ſeveral ways of imitation, I hall place tranf- as children doat upon. ö i Boyle. churches are adorned with, derive their »litter'r, 
lation and paraphraſe. Felton's Catel, | UNSA'TISFYING, àn. sät-- tls- ff. lug. adj. Un- | brightneſs from their being expoſed, 275g ei, 85 
Ux84'LTED, ün-sd l-tid. adj. Not pickled able to gratify to the full. the ſun's refulgent beams. Buyl. 


or ſeaſoned with ſalt. | 


Nor is fame only unſati:fying in itſelf, but the | Ux SCRI'P TURAL, Un-skrip'-tshar-6, adj. Nat 
The muriatick ſcurvy, induced by too great 


deſire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles. defenſible by ſcripture. 


— 


4 quantity of ſea· ſalt, and common among mari- | - _ | ; 9 5 Addiſon. The doctrine delivered in my ſermon was les 
ners, is cured by a diet of freſh unſalte things, | UNSA VOURINESS, 6n-84-vur-y-nls.v./. [from] new nor wnſcriptural, nor in itſelf falſe. Attcrbury, | 
and watery liquor acfdulated..  Arbutbnat. | e 08 | 7 Uns AL, ün-sé'l. v.a To o pen ny 5 
UNSALU'TED, ün-sä-ld't-Id. adj. [inſalutatus, | ** — fe 11. ting ſecaled- 
Lat.] Not ſaluted. | . | 26. 7 555 ds dat e 4 Uh n Ibis new glare of light, | | 
i (> _ _ Gods! Iprate; _.. 8 ann e en a waagen on his face, anſtal'd his fight, Dryds, . 
And the moſt noble mother of the World I People, yet ſhall we find the Jews leſs ſubject n 5 
Leave unſaluted. | Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. hereto than ay. ; | Brown. f Wanting { cal 1 © 
Un$4'NCTIFLED, ün-sänk“-ty-fid. adj. Un- ak 708 * ün-sa-vür- F. adj. | * * = 
+4 * * 1 k F.- # 5 . 5 1 | 3 0 
. 1 _ rg Epos Bone are 2 Jvoʒf „d iran without { Are words, and poor conditions but unſeal'd. $544, Us 
bleq | rged „ | * ne e an 2. Having the ſeal broken. 
As we have warrantry; her death was doubtful ; | ſalt? or is there any taſte in the white of an egg? Uxst'an, in-s& J. 
2 | ; 6: Vas ; . | . 0 UNSE'AM, Un-se m. v. a. To rip; to cut 
And, but that great command o erſways the order, Ha 3 3 , | open. { 
She ſhould in ground unſunctiſy d have lodg'd eee Mr 4 1 4 He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid fare wel to him, 
Till the laſt trump, ' + Shakeſp. Hamlet. Unſavoury food, perhaps, . Woe 4 
8 * 4p „5 nero Milton's Paradiſe L Till he »nſeam'd him from the nape to th chops, 
UxsA“TIABLE, un-$84-sheEb1. adj. Linſatiabilis, 3. H 1 FEA in Gre] - fe ti q e iſe of. * And fix'd his head upon our battlements. Wakeſp, 5 
7 52 55 q Not to be ſatisfied ; greedy without | Some may emit an ee odour, which may UNSE'ARCHABLE, un-$er'-tshEbl. adj. Inſcrut. tl 
US, oo. „ 8 happen from the quality of what they have taken. able; not to be explored. _ e 
Unfatiable in their longing to do all manner of | Brown. All is beſt, though we often doubt Fi 
= 5 on fe to all the creatures 'of God, but 1. 4. Unplezaſing ; diſguſting. os: © abu hc e earn <> om : 
„ „ 4300  —Fhings-of ſe mean regard, although neceſſary}  O* higheſt wildom brings about, 
4 ee ere erer 2 his un/atiable greedineſs, to be ordered, are notwithſtanding very unſavoury, And ever beſt found in the cloſGe. Alitis, 
e 5 of, or! ne erin e Rae”, when they come to be diſputed of ; becaute diſpu- . Ihou haft vouchſaf'd 
On SATISFA CTORINESS, fn-sat-tis-fak tur- tation pre- ſuppoſeth ſome difficulty in the matter This friendly condeſcenſion, to relate 17 
F- nls. 2. i: Failure of giving ſatisfaction. Porn ARS: 8 | Heoler. Things elſe by me unſearchable. Milton's Par. Lal. 4. 
That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is ' Unſavoury news; but how made he eſcape? Shak. | Job diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of nature, and x. 
their unſatisfaGtoringfe, though they ſhould ſucceed. | To Unsa4'y, un-si', v. a. To retract; to | unſearchable perfections of the works of God. Till, 4 I's 
BY, „ e e Boyle. recant; to deny what has been ſaid. | Theſe counſels of God are to us urſearcbabl:; vi 1 
Uns Aris r 4c roax, ün-sàt tis-fik-tar-y. adj. Call you me fair ? that fair again unſay; 4: neither has he _ = = ſcripture any marks, by 
1. Not giving ſatisfaction. | I | Demetrius loves you, fair. * © Shateſp. which we may infallibly congJude ourſelves in that 1 
| 2. Not clearing the difficulty | 5 Say and unſay, feign, flatter, or abjure. Milton. happy number he has choſen. : Rogers, 1 
Trͤſahat ſpeech of Adam, The dats ca gaveſt | Ie How ſoon £ | It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our Ir 
mme to be with me, ſhe cave me of the tree, and W ould height recall high thoughts, how ſoon un ſay underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of our time 4 
Aid eat, is an wnſatisfaftory reply, and therein was | What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore ! Milton's Par. Loft, F among infinites and unſearchables. IH alles Lic. 5 
; invalved a very impious error, Breton Vulg. Err. To ſay, and ſtraight unſay, pretending firſt | UNSEA RCHABLENESS, an-ser'-tshebl-nls. z. £ 
Latria to the croſs, is point blank againſt the | To fly pain, profeſſing next the ſpy, | Impoffibility to be explored. 
definition of the council of Nice; and it is an | Argues no leader, but a liar trac dc. Milton. The unſearchableneſs of God's ways ſhould be 2 
+ unſatisfaFory anſwer to ſay, they only were againſt | There is nothing ſaid there, which you may | bridle to reſtrain preſumption, and not a ſanQuary 
latria given to images for themſelyes, Stilling fleet. have occaſion to agſay hereafter. Atterbury. for [pirits of error, : Bramball's Anſaver to Hobbes, + 
Usa rIs IE D, ün-sät“-tis-fid. aij. { Unsc4/LY, an-skA'-1y. adj. Having no ſcales. | UN SEASON ABLE, un-s@zn-Ebl. adj. 


1. Not contented ; not pleaſed, _ The jointed lobſter, and unſcaly ſoale. Gay. | 1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion ; unfit; 
| Queen Elizabeth being to reſolve upon a great UxSSGA KR ED, fn-ski'rd. adj. Not marked | untimely ; ill-timed. | 
officer, and being by fome put in ſome doubt off with wounds. „„ Zeal, unleſs it be rightly guided, when it en- 
that perſon whom ſhe meant to advance, ſaid., And muſt ſhe die for this? O let her live: dea vours the moſt buſily to pleaſe God, forceth 
She was like one with a lanthorn ſecking a man, Zo ſhe may live usſcarrd from bleeding ſlaughter, upon him thoſe «n/caſonable offices which pleaſe 


and ſeemed wnſetigfied in the choice of a man for | I will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. Shall. To OS; | 4 "REM hy Fa + | ha 
Y £30, Fr" 7 0 FOREST x ee 1 un ave, | 

95 5 F why cannot fathom a Large 6 145 : J 7 e ün-skö-las“-tIk. adj. Not adviſe men 10 luſpe ph eee he vol W 
| . 4 bees D 3 | 1 J 7 5 1 hundre | Yi 
| OO ts "II _ Cys oO: _— Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was _—— —_ a Habs, | Uys 
m C: ole the oa) re; aration of gold, | to the un/cbolaftich ſtateſman that the world owed 2 It 1s 1 2 A very unſeaſonable time to plead law, 1 
„ Ray rs . a e 1 Boyle: 1 e pence and. nettes. 2 Locke, | when ſwords are in the hands of the vulgar. EE 
3. Not filled; not gratified to the full. UnsCHo'OLED, un-8k0'ld, adj. Uneducated; EF Spenſer's e, 
Though he were un/atizfed in getting, not learned. = | | The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced 2 Jo 
Vet in beſtowing he was moſt princely. Sbue/p. When the apoſtles were ordained to alter the | images in churches, in ſuch agſedſonable faſhion, w. 
Whether ſhall I, by juſtly plaguing 1 laws of. heatheniſh religion, they were, St. Paul as if done in hoſtility. Hays:art. U 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuſtly cruel {| © excepted, unſchooled and unlettered men, Hooker. This digreſſion l conceived not * 1 
Fl. 8 * e e A - | Unsco'xcneD, fin-skirtsht. adj. Not touch- | this place, _ __ oo . 85 10 
Be cruel to myſelf; p leave anf ed by free Jae . bl A Ss = 
Mx anger and revenge?  Denbam's Sopby. | * 3 did 7] Of ſomething not unſeaſonable to 557 _ A 1 
Sternen human nature cannot lock into, with- | Not ſcaſible of fire, remain'd ugſtorcb'd. S base. Timothy lay out a-nights, aud wer | | | 75 
out a religious awe: our thoughts 2 in the UxscoſukEp, ün-skou'rd. adj, Not cleaned 1 5 25 eue _ : ne of the yea: N 

25 endleſs view, and return to us weary and unſatisfied, by rubbing. C 2. Not agreeable to the time By 
, without finding bounds or place to fix on. Reger. ' enrolled penalties, - | - By Like an uaſcaſonable ſtormy day, ſhorey ts 
Uns4'T1SFIEDNESS, ün-sät“-tls-Fid- nls. 2. | Which have, like unſcour'd armour hung by th' | Which makes the filver rivers drown ther Shah 0 
. | fo | 9 2 2 EIT Tone Lond 03 4 As if the world were all diſſolv'd in tears.“ 


© [from wn/atisfied.}. The ſtate of being not 
_ +- Jatished, e . 


| And none 


3 


| 7 a. WES 5 | ; . 4 1 In 
W I | 3 , Late: A8, un ſen nuble time of night. 4 : 
of them becn worn. Io Bbake/p. 3 F s ou UNSE' A50NABLENESY | « 


in le 8 


3 gb ' * / 
5 ' : , 


con/ASONABLENESS) fin-s&2zn-ebl-nis. . 2. / 


Tr ent with time or place. 
1 goodneſs, unſitneſs, and unſcaſora- 


þ/-n:fs of moral or natural actions falls not within | 


| a brutal faculty. 342 Wis 
WP WE ro 3 Hal Origin of Mankind, 
ſySEASONABLY » an-8Czn-eb-ly. adv. Not 
ſeaſonably; not agreeably to time or oc- 
9 6 things it aſketh unſcaſonably, when they 
need not to be prayed for; as deliverance from thun- 
Jer and tempeſt when no danger is nigh. Hoc ler. 
Leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe, 
Nor be ambitious, 5 the 4 to pleaſe; 
ly wiſe; till age and cares 
qt thy ſoul ct great affairs. Dryd. 
By the methods preſcribed, more good, and Icfs 
miſchief, will be done in acute diſtempers, than 
by medicines improperly and «»/coſonzbly applied. 


* 
— 


Arlutbnot. 


Vlyſſes yielded unſeaſonably, and the ſtrong paſ- 


' Gon for his country ſhould have given him vigilance. | 


Broome, 
Unsr ASONED, Un-8&'znd. adj. 
1. Unſcaſonable ; untimely ; ill-timed. Out 


7 Your majeſty hath been this fortnight ill, 


| And theſe unſeaſen d hours perforce muſt add 


Unto your ſickneſs, Syaleſp. Henry IV. 
I think myſelf in a better plight for a lender 
than you are; the which hath ſomething embold- 
ened me to this unſeaſoned intruſion. Sheateſp. 
J Unformed ; not qualified by uſe. 
*Tis an unſeaſon'd courtier ; adviſe him. Shake/p, 


| 3 Irregular ; inordinate. - 


S 


| UNSEE'MLY, ün-sé'm- ly. adv. Indecently ; 


UNS 


All as before his ſight whom we fear, and whoſe | 


preſence to offend with any the leaſt nein 
we would be ſurely as loth as they, who moſt re- 
prehend or deride that we do. HFooler. 
UNSEE'MLY, un-sé'm-ly. adj, Indecent; 
uncomely ; unbecoming. 
Contentions as yet were never able to prevent 
two evils; the one, a mutual exchange of unſeemly 
and unjuſt diſgraces offered by men, whoſe tongues 
and paſſions are out of rule; the other, a common 
hazard of both, to be made a prey by ſuch as ſtudy 
how to work with moſt advantage in private. Hooker. 
Adukery of the tongue, conſiſting in corrupt, 
diſhoneſt, and unſcemly ſpeeches, Perkins, 
Let us now deviſe | 
What beſt may for the preſent ſerve to hide. 
The parts of each from other, thit ſeem moſt, 
To Ikame obnoxious, and zn/zemlicft ſeen. Milton, 
8 | | Her gifts £4 
Were ſuch, as under government well ſeem d; 
Unſcemly to bear rule. Millon's Paradiſe Loft, 
My ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe; 
It not in friendſhip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryden. 
1 wiſh every usſcemly idea and wanton expreſſion 
had been baniſhed from amongſt them. Watts. 


UNS 
Somewhat of weighty conſequence brings you 
here ſo often, and anſert for. Dryden, 
UNSE'PARABLE,g ün-ssp-Er-Abl. adj, Not to 
be parted ; not to be divided. 
Oh world, thy lippery turns ! Friends now faſt . 
ſworn, 
Who twine as twere in love 
Un/-parable, ſhall, wichin this hour, 
Break out to bittereft enmity. Sa. Coriclanus, 
UNsE'PARATED, in-gEp'-er-a-tid. /. Not 
parted, | | 
There ſeek the Theban bard ; 
'To whom Perſephone entire and whole 
Gave to retain th' unſeparated ſoul. Pope's Oe. 
UNSE'RV1CEABLE, ün-ser-vls-Ebl. adj. Ufe- 
leſs; bringing no advantage or convenience. 
The beaſt, impatient of his ſmarting ge | 


Thoughtwith hiswingstofly above the ground, 

But his late wounded wing s»ſerwiceable found, 
25 FT Spenſer 
Tis certainly demonſtrated, that the condenſa- 
tion and expanſion of any proportion of the air, is 
always proportional to the weight incumbent upon 
it; fo that, if the atmoſphere had been much 
greater or leſs than it is, it would on the ſurface of 


unbecomingly. 


not her own. I Cor. xiii. 5. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aſtony'd; 
Unſecemty yelling; diſtant hills return 
The hideous noiſe, - Phillips. 
UNSEY#N, un-s&'n. adi. | 
1. Not ſeen ; not diſcovered. 
A jeſt unſcen, 1 1 Vi | 


Charity doth not behave itſelf unſcemly, ſecketh | 


755 introduced into the plants vhich grow thereon; and 


the earth have been unſeruicecble for vegetation 
and life, Bentley. 
It can be no waſerviceable deſign to religion, to 
undeceivę men in ſo important a point. Rogers, 
 UnsE'RvVICEABLY,. un-$eEr=-vis-eb-ly. adv. 
Without uſe ; without advantage. | 
- It does not enlarge the dimenſions of the glob 
or lie idly and unſer viceably there, but part of it is 


the reſt either rem : 


The commiſſioners pulled down or defaced all | 
images in churches, in fuch unſeaſonable and un- 


-ſeeſond faſhion, as if done in hoſtility. Hayward. 


. Not kept till fit for uſe. 
z. Not ſalted : as, anſeaſoned meat. 


UnsE'CONDED, ün-sék“-un-did. adj, 
1, Not ſupported. OE 
lim did you leave 
Second to none, unfeconded by you, 
To look upon the hideous god of war 
In diſadvantage. 


Strange and unſcconted ſhapes of Worms ſuc- 
ceeded. | . Brown. 


20 UnsE'caET, Cn-8T-krit. v. a. To diſ- 


| Cloſe; to divulge. 


He that conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould 


| not declare what he will do; but let princes be- 


_ wafe, that the unſecreting of their affairs comes net 


| from themſclves. Bacon. 
Vasgcaet, ftin-sC'-krit. adj. Not cloſe; 
| not truſty, 9 
Who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves? Sbhaleſp. 
' UnSecu're, ün-se-kü'r. adj. Not ſafe. 
| Love,'though moſt ſure, | 
Yet always to ätſolf ſeems unſecure. Denbam. 


| UNSEDU'CED, ün-se-dü'st. adj. Not drawn 


to ill. 


If ſhe remain unſeduced, you not making it ap- 


Pear otherwiſe; for your ill opinion, and the aſſault 
Jou have made to her chaſtity, you ſhall anſwer me 
fort. Shakeſp. 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
| Unſhaken, unſedus d, unterrify'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Dass ind, fn-s&-jng. adj, Wanting the 
Power of viſion. „„ 
_ Tſhould have ſeratch'd out your unſecing eyes, 
To make my maſter out of love with thee; SBI. 


| To UxSte'm; An-se m. v. n. Not to ſeem. 
Not in uſe. © | | 


0 wrong the reputation of your name, 

ſo unſceming to confeſs cnt. 

Of chat Which hath fo faithfully been paid. Shot. 

®ESEEMEINESS, ün-ss m-IN-nls. =. /. In- 
ene; mdecorum ;. uncomelinels. - 


— 


— 


- — 


2 


fſaid to him, You have done well; for, before, the 


. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. | 


{ The footſteps of the deity he treads, 
And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpa + 


| Un$SE'LFISH, un-$Clf/-ish, adj. Not addicted 


As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a 
ſteeple. . \* Shateſp. 
2 Her father and myſelf 5 Ted 
Will fo diſpoſe ourſelves, that ſeeing, unſcen, 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
A painter became a phyſician: whereupon one 


faults of your work were ſeen, but now they are 
\ unſeen. - | . 
| Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, «ſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs! Ryſcom. 

Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we fleep. 
| Milton. 


„ 
— 


At his birth a ſtar, | 
Urſeen before in heaven, proclaims him come; 
And guides the eaſtern ſages, who enquire 


His place, to offer incenſe, myrrh, and gold. Milt. IJ 


| On ſhe came, 
Led by her heav'nly Makes; though unſeen, 
And guided by his voice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Uiſten of all the rude Phæacian race. Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. Inviſible ; undiſcoverable. | | 

The weeds of hereſy being grown into ripeneſs, 

do, even in the very cutting down, ſcatter often- 

times thoſe ſeeds which for a while lie anſeen and 

buried 1n the earth ; but afterward freſhly ſpring 

up again no Jeſs pernicious than at the firſt, Hooker. 

3. Unſkilled ; unexperienced. _ 
He was not unſeen in the affections of the court, 
but had not reputation enough to reform it. Clarend. 


to private intereſt. TYNE ON 
The moſt intereſted cannot purpoſe any thing 
ſo much to their own advantage, notwithſtanding | 
UNSE'NT, Un-sent' adj. g 
1. Not ſent. e 
2. Unſent for. Not called by letter or meſ- 
ſenger. : e 


which the inclination is nevertheleſs unſelſiſt. Spec 


ſert for, and enquire what woman hath a cancer, 
or what man a fiſtula, he would be as unwelcome 


0 


—— 
— 


K phyſician ſhould go from houſe to houſe un- 


CE ˙ AM £23 : 


9 

vapour, or is waſh'd down into rivers. , 
I  Wuaoduard's Nat. Hiſtory.” 

UNSE'T, un-set'. adj, Not ſet ; not placed. 
They urge that God left nothing in his word 
undeſcribed, nothing unſet down; and therefore 
charged them ſtrictly to keep themſelves to that 

| without any alteration.” Hooker, 
To UNSE'TTLE, ün-sét'I. v. a. 

1. To make uncertain. | | 

auch a doctrine unſetiles the titles to kingdoms 
and eſtates; for if the actions from which ſuch 


| ſettlements ſpring were illegal, all that is built 


upon them-muſt be ſo too: but the laſt is abſurd, 
therefore the firſt muſt be ſo likewiſe. Arbutbnot. 
2. To move from a place. : . 
As big as he was, did there need any great mat- 
| ter to unſztle him? L' Eftrange, 
3. To overthrow. | Re, 

' UNSE'TTLED, Un-$ct'ld, adj. 5 
1. Not fixed in reſolution; not determined; 
not ſteady· | | | 

A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter 


To an «r/ettled fancy, cure thy brains. Shakeſp. 
Prepar'd I was not oY 
For ſuch a buſineſs ; there am I found - 

{ So much unſettled. | Sale. 


With them, a baſtard of the king deceas'd, 
And all th' unſettled humours of the land, 
Raſu, inconſiderate, fiery, voluntary. Sbg. 

Uncertain and unſettled he remains, 
Deep vers d in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, Milt. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms 
of a wambling ſtomach, and an unſettlad mind. 
| bi TG eee. 
Unſettled virtue ſtormy may appear 5 
- Honour, like mine, ſerenehy is ſevere. Dryden. 
Impartially judge, whether from the very firſt 


vernment flung out of doors, the civik government 


| has ever been able to fix upon a ſure foundation. 
TY | ; © South, 


2. Unequable; not regular; changeable. 
March and September, the two equinoxes, are 

the maſt windy and tempeſtuous, the moſt unſertled 

and uncquable ſeaſons in muſt countries. 


| as the diſcaſe itſelf. 15 Taylor. 


: 


3. Not eſtabliſhed; 


My 


the afcending 


day that our religion was un/zttled, and church go- 


Beirtley's Sermonie 4 
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| the waters had retiret FIERY 7 7 nw g th” unſbower” or green, A de w to be example of Vir >» 
retired Uns4n' r'd 3 5 ED bold gil al dn 
ö e e eee 8 ee, 
34 | recoiling ; x » An-slurink“ 1 5 gs loud. | M 3 3 adj. Nerreleß it, che 
; not ſnunni Ing. adj Milton... ay to you, 3 Two ſpeci | 
nin . adj. : An you, perha pecial r y 
| or pain. & hr + 1'SGED Ib w_ 1 much % th 
EE } not to 7 Were ad Shaleſp. Hat 
| | hed by fire. dj, Not ſcorched? 


| 


7 
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F 


— 


— 


CS 


be ö 


A pe 


This tiger - oote 


* 


dicious grieve. 


Heat his ſighs, though mute: 
Daſeilful with what words to pray, let me 1 


Interpret for him. 


A man unftilful in ſyllogiſm could perceive the 

| weakneſs and inconcluſiveneſs of a long, artificial, 
and plauſible diſcourſe. ele. 

| Uſing a man's words according to the proptiety 
of the language, though it be not always under- 

> food, leaves the blame on him who is ſo zei 
in the language as not to underſtand it when uſed 


| as it ought. 


ſeilfulneſs. 


it, 
ad ſo fow it,” _ - 


All but 


f 3 
* 
— 
o 
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e command of Domitian when caft into 
4 4 — of burning oil, he came out unſinged. 


| . men paſſed through a fiery furnace, un- 
= touched, urfinged. 


SUNKING), An“-s 
* Anxzur feels th 


| cglar acts of tranſgreſſion. | 
* KA'NNED, 3 adj. Not meaſured; 
uted. | Fs 
1 d rage, when it ſhall ſind 
The harm of unftann'd wiſtneſs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to 's heels. Sabeſp. Coriolanus. 
bUrs ri LFOL, ün-skll“-fül. adj. Wanting art; 
| wanting knowledge. | 
| This overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the u&ilful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 


| 
Shakefp. 5 
| 


UysKVLFULLY, ün-skll“-fül-Iy. adv. With- 
| out knowledge; without art. | 
Tou ſpeak unſtilfully; of, if your knowledge be 
more, it is much darkened in your malice. SHD. 
WUysrrLEULNESS, n-skil-fal-nls. 2. /. Want 
of art; want of knowledge. Th 

| The ſweetneſs of her countenance did give ſuch 
| agrace to what ſhe did, that it did make handſome 
the unhandſomeneſs, and make the eye force the 
mind to believe that there was a praiſe in that «:- 


Let no prices be heightened by the neceſſity or 
uilfulneſs of the contractor. PE, 
| T, aylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
UsSKULLED, ün-sklld 
| wanting knowledge: with in before a noun, 
and to before a verb. 
UnſtilPd in hellebore, if thou ſhouldft try 
| Tomix it, and miſtake the quantity, 5 
The rules of phyſick would againſt thee cry. Dryd. 
Unſeil”4-and young, yet ſomething ſtill I writ 
Of Candi beauty join'd to Cecil's wit. 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine ſo gay, 
As the bright natives of th? unlabour d field, | 
Vovers'd in ſpinning, and in looms un/till'd.Blackm. 
Poets, like painters, thus unſtill'd to trace 
Ihe naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
a hide with ornaments their want of art. Pope. | 
SLAIN, Un- sl n. adj. Not killed, . 
if there were any who felt a pity of ſo great a 
fal, and had yet any ſparks of usfain duty left in | 
then towards me, yet durſt they not ſhew it. Sidney. 
Not hecatomb ugſain, nor vows unpaid, | 
On Greeks accurs'd this dire contagion bring. Dryd. 
PSLEKED, ün-sla'kt. adj. Not quenched. 
E Her defires new rous'd, _ | 
And yet 49d, will kindle in her fancy, —_ 
and make her eager to renew the feaſt. Dryden. 
Wheat ſteeped in brine, drawing the brine from 
they mix with glas led lime beat to powder, 


And roſeate dews diſpos'd 
Uh” unfeping eyes of God to reſt. 


YNSLI'pping e F br 
to fi , in-sllp 
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Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Stephens*s Sermons. 


lok'-ing. adj. Not finking. 
e cool refreſhing breeze | 
Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy ſtrand 
Lies cover d with a ſmooth, unſinking ſand. Adziſon. 
[NyS1/NNANGy An-slin- ning. adj. Impeccable. . 
rfect unſinning obedience, free from parti- 
| Rogers. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Locke. | 


* 


Sidney. 


. adj. Wanting {kill ; 


* 


. 


8 Mortimer. 
E adj. Ever wakeful. 


Milton's Paradiſ: Loft. 


] Wich an «+/ipþing knot, take, Antony, | 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


1 _ Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 


| UnsMo'oTH, tun-smd'th, adj. 


Locle. 


Prior. 


3 parable, and unmovable parts. 22 
UN$0'LYED, ün-sd ivd. adj. Not explicated.: | 


UNS 
To knit your hearts 


Octavia to wife, 
UNSMIRCHED, ün-smértsht'. adj. Unpollut- 
ed; not ſtained. 


That drop of blood that's calm proclaims me | 
baſtard; 


Ev'n here, between the chaſte and 22 ircbd brow 
Of my true mother. 


UxnsMO'KED, ün-smö'kt. adj. Not ſmoked. 
His antient pipe in ſable dy'd, - 

And half »»ſmeat'd, lay by his ſide. Swift. 

Rough; not 

even; not level. Not uſed. . | 
Thoſe bloſſoms, and thoſe dropping gums 
That lie beſtrown, unſightly, and un/mooth, 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe. Mili. | 

Uns0'claBLt, tn-80'-8hebl. adj. [inſociabilis, | 

Lat.] Not kind; not communicative of 

good; not ſuitable to ſociety. | 

By how much the more we are accompanied 

with plenty, by ſo much the more greedily is our 


„ 


ble to others, we become a burden to ourſelves. 

Raleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious 

life, by repreſenting it as an agſociable ſtate, that 

extinguiſhes all joy. | Addiſan. 

Unso'claBLY, un-sòôò'-shéb-ly. adv. Not 

kindly ; without good- nature. | i 
Theſe are pleaſed with nothing that is not un- 

+ feciably ſour, ill- natured, and troubleſome. Z' Ef. 


UN SO'LLED, ün-soidd. adj. Not polluted ; not 


tamted ; not ſtained, *- - 
Who will believe thee, Iſabel? 
My un/oil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 


Will ſo your accuſation overweigh. 


tincture. ; Ray. 


Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryd. 


Unso'LD, un-80'1d. adj. Not exchanged for 
money. | 


And t' other ſeer, yet by his wife unſold. Dryden, 


Unſtall'd, n/o/d; thus glorious mount in fire. Pope, 


 UNSO'LDIERLIKE, un-sò'-dzhèr-Ik. adj. Un- 
becoming a ſoldier. 8 8 
Perhaps they had ſentinels waking while they 
Dept ; but even this would be »nſo/dieriite in our 
AFC. -_-* 5 Broome. | 
 Uns0'L1D, an-s0V-id. adj.” Fluid; not cohe- 
rent. N | | 
The extenſion of body is nothing but the cohe- 
ſion of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and the 
extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of un/olid, inſe- 
| Locke. 4 


Why may not a ſincere ſearcher of truth, by la- 
bour and ꝓrayer, find out the ſolution of thoſe per- 
plexities which have hitherto been unſolved? Matis. 

As Virgil, propounds a riddle which he leaves 


unſolved, fo 1 will give you another, and leave the 


Dryden. | 


| 


. 


expoſition to your acute judgment. 


Unso0o'T, ün-sò't. adj. for unſaveet. Spenſer. 
Uns0? H1'STICATED, Un-86-fls'-ty-ki-tid, adj. 
Not -adulterated ; not counterfeit. *' 
The humour and tunicles are purely tranſparent, 
to let in light and colours, unfouled and g pbiſi- 
cated hy any inward tincture. More againſi Atheiſm, 
Blue vitriol, how venereal and un/op4i/licated ſo- 
ever, rubbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, | 
will not impart its latent colour, Boyle. 


| 


varied terms, and plain, unſopbiflicated arguments; 


Ang. adj. Not liable 


1 


yet it concerns readers not to be impoſed on by 4 


Her Arethuſian ſtream remains unſoil d, 


Mopſus the ſage, who ſuture things foretold; 


Adieu, my children! better thus expire | 


If authors will not keep cloſe to truth by un- 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


end deſired, whom when time hath made unſocia- |- 


4 


o 


% 


UNS 


_ } Unso'sTED, ün-sà'r-tId. adj, Not diſtributed 


by proper ſeparation. | 
Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie 
in the brain unſorted, and thrown together without 
order, Watts. 
Ux$0o'UGHT, un-84't. adj, 
1. Had without ſeeking. 
Mad man, that does ſeek 
Occaſion of wrath, and cauſe of ſtrife; 
She comes unſought, and ſhunned follows cke. Spe. 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not u»/ought be won, 
| nes, Milton, 
They new hope refume, 
To find whom at the firſt they found anfought. Milt. 
Theſeao'er-fraught would ſwell, and th' unſougbt 
diamonds | 

Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milt. 

| _._ $lumber, which forgot 

When call'd before to eome, now came un/ought. 

| | | Milton. 
If ſome foreign and n»ſought ideas offer them- 
ſelves, reject them, and keep them from taking 
off our minds from its preſent purſuit. Locle. 
Thou that art ne'er from velvet ſlipper free, 
Whence comes this un/ovught honour unto me? 
55 ; 2 Fenton. 
2. Not ſearched; not explored. F 
Hopeleſs to find, yet loth to leave nr/oug bt, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. Shale. 
Uns0'uND, ün-sou'nd. ad. | 
1. Sickly ; wanting health. 

Intemp'rate youth 7 

Ends in an age imperfect, and unſound. Denham. 

An animal whoſe juices are «unſound, can never 
be duly nouriſhed ; for «nſeund juices can never 
duly repair the fluids and felids. Arbuthnot, 


Shakeſp. 2. Not free from cracks. 


The humours are tranſparent, to let in the 
light, a»ſoiled and unſophiſticated by any inward. 


3. Rotten; corrupted. 
4. Not orthodox. 1 5 
Theſe arguments being ſound and good, it can- 
not be unſound or evil to hold ftill the ſame aſſer- 
tion, 2 
Eutyches of ſound belief, as touching their true 
perſonal copulation, become unſound, by denying 
the difference which ſtill continueth between the 
one and the other nature. ; Hooker. 
5. Not honeſt; not upright. | 
8 Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt it ſhould make me fo u/ourd a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. . Shak ſp, 
6. Not true; not certain ; not ſolid, 
3 85 Their vainhumours, fed | 
With fruitleſs follies and unſound delights. Spenſer, 
7. Not faſt; not calm. | 
The now ſad king, 


Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering ; 
Liſts not to eat; ſtill muſes ; ſleeps unſound. Daniel. 
8, Not cloſe ; not compact. „ 
Some lands make unſound cheeſe, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care of the good honſewife. 
1 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
9. Not ſincere; not faithful. . 
This Boobyclod ſoon drops upon the ground, 
A eertain token that his love's unſound ; 
While Lubberkin ſticks firmly. 
10. Not ſolid; not material. 


5 Gay. 
Of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and u»/ound, 


| are unbound. 
11. Erroneous; wrong. 5 
What fury, what conceit unſound, 
Preſenteth here to death ſo ſweet a child? Fairfax, 
His puiſſance, truſting in th Almighty's.aid, 
l mean to try, whoſe reaſon Thavetry'd 7 


Spenſzr. 


_- Unſound and falſe. © ; 
ra. Not faſt under foot, © © 


< 


fallacies, ble. 1 ; 


PRES 8 Glo'ſter 


1 


_ Hooker, © 


VL = 


"Tofs'd here and there, his quiet to-confound, - 


That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whole grave-cloaths 


— 


UnS0'UNDED, n- sou did, adj. Not tried br . 
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Ps Gloſter i "FAM: | 
| igen yet, and full of deep deceit, Shak, Hen. VI. 
- _ Orpheus' tute was ſtrung with poets ſine ws, 
' Whole golden touch could foften ſteel and ſtones; 
Make tygers tame, and huge leviathanss 
Forſake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands. p. 
Unso'UNDNEss, &n-sou'nd-nls. 1. /. 
1. Erroneouſneſs of belief; want of orthodoxy. 


% 


ö 


UNS 


Unsrz'p, ab. adj, Not diſpatched ; | 


— 


not performed. « fp#tted life is old a 
75 Venutus withdraws, Make her bis eternal bride; APecrgpta 
Unſped the ſervice of the common cauſe, Garth. 2 Rory be fair e. gde 
UnsyEe/NT, ün-spènt“. adj. Not waſted; not eo be born, Mili, 
diminiſhed ; not weakened ; not exhauſted. TONE eve re in the loathſome gra 


The ſound incloſod within the fides of the bell, 


If this de unſound, wherein doth the point of 
+ unſoundneſs lie? Hooker. 
2. Corruptneſs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which com- 
plain of unfound parts, with what kind of un- 
| ſoundneſs every ſuch part is poſſeſſed. Hooker. 
3. Want of ſtrength ; want of ſolidity. 
The unſoundagſi of this principle has been often 
/ expoſed, and is univerſally acknowledged. Addiſon. 
Uxs0/URED, ün-sou'rd. adj. 

1. Not made four, | 

Meat and drink laſt longer unputrified and un- 
_ ſoured in winter than in ſummer. * s Nat. Hiſt. 

2. Not made moroſe. 

Secure theſe golden early joys, + 
That youth un/our'd with ſorrow bears. yl 


Uns0'wn, un-86'n. adj. Not eg by 


_Fattering ſeed. 
Muſhrooms come up baſtily i in a night, and yet 


| 


+ 
4 


Unsre C1F1ED, fin-spts'-s5-fid. adj., Not par- 


ticularly mentioned. 
Were it not requiſite that it ſhould be conceal- 
ace, it had not paſſed unſpecified. Brown's Yulg. Err. 


* 


| Unvez'cu LATIVE, ün-spëk ü- la- tiv. adj. Not | 


theoretical. 
Some unſpeculati ve men may not have the fcill to 


| examine their e Government of the me” 


To Unsrne're, un-sfer, v. a: 


UNsPYED, Un-spl/d. adi. 
1. Not ſearched ; not explored. 


cometh forth at the holes unſpent and more ſtrong. 
Bacon. 
Thy fame, not circumfcrib'd with Engliſh ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 

And is, like that, wnſpent too in its flight. Dryden. 


To remove 
from its orb. 
Vou put me off with limber vows; but I, 
Though you would ſeek t' unſphere the ſtars with 
oaths, 
Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. 
Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes; or unſpbere 
The ſpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vaſt done hold 
Th' immortal mind. 


% 


Sale. 


. 


A heart unſpotted 1 is not eaſily daunted. 


bs 
> 
| Shatefp, Henry VI. 


2 out with all unſpotted ſoldiers. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


UNnSQUA'RED, un-skwä'rd. adj. 


{ UNSTA'BLE, Gn-stY'bl. 24. 
1. Not fixed; not faſt. 


2. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 


There i is no king, be his cauſe never ſo ſpotleſs, F 
if it come to the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it 


a Pure religion and undefiled is this, to viſit the 
fatherleſs and widows in their affliction, and to 


VN 8 


Wiſdom is the 


prey hair to Men, and an wn. 


His prey, nor ſuffer my unſpotted ſoul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Mit: 
Vindicate the honour of religion, by a we 
unſpotted obedience to its precepts, "= 
N nei 
irregular. 8 el 
When he ſpeaks, 
"Tis like a chime a-mending, with terms znfqua 27 J 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Ty phon Go 
Would ſeem byperholes, Shaleſp. Troil. and by 


[inflabilis, Lat] ] 


A popular ſtate, not founded on the generd 
intereſts of the people, is of all ochers the na 
uncertain, en/table, and ſubject to the mot exdy 
changes. Tenzl, 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unf Fs 
Driaa, 
See harneſs'd ſteeds defert the ſtony tow 1 
And wander roads unſtable, not their own, Gay 


Where gentry, title, wiſdom, 


through it, # 
Do Py 4 ou out an unſlain 4 ſhepher | 
25 he hooked chariot ſtood 
 Unſlain' with hoſtile blood. 
That good earl, once preſident + 
of England 8 Louncil, and her treafury 
Whe liv'd in both ufain'd with gold 2 


And left dem bod, mare in himſe lf cos 


— 


4 N 


keep Aunſc}f 1uſpoſted from the world. Fames, i. 37 


VFC | 
flowers will not come, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. is garden, and no corner, leave unſpy 4. Milton, 1 ien orance, "mult mit K 
2. Not ſeen; not diſcovered. Real neceſſitles, and give way the while 2. 
I ̃. be flow'rs unſownin fields and meadowsreign'd, ?. : * Bt: lick © 
And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd. | Reſolv 430 find ſome fault, before uniſpy'd; nta e Hg tneſs. Shakeſþ. Cord! ll, | 
\ . ' Dryden. | _And diſappointed, if but latiefy'd. Tithell.” A 2 ry man is unſtable. Fami, i; 
: vera arb, un. -Spa'rd. adj; Not ſpared. | be . Wo 5 "ae" ; e ace l ae J 
Wo ke of ley - CY , , 4 That blood which thou arid dy great grandſire ſteady ; mutable. 
| The ſcythe of time mows own, devour e | Ka: His un, 3 has long wandered in the 
And all that fince theſe ſi pl common labyrinth of love; in which time, tg 
UnsPA ede, ün-spa das 15 4 Had aber E555 "© 1 wn qo — warn young people of his 1 folly, he 
CCC 
” | is anſtaid deſire 
Heaps with unſparing hand. | Milton, fot Halen Him wholly carried, to refreſh his ſprights. 9, Us 
2. Not merciful. Fo Not ok ed ; not marred. ; Will the king come, that I may breathe my A I, 
Te UNS PEAR, an- spECk. v. a. To retract; to J Fo borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis, In wholeſome center to his unſtaid youth? g 
, For lender or borrower noiance it is; | Tel me, how will the world 1 0 me, 1 
| put myſelf to — e ae THY have of thine owne, without lending, 2 For undertaking fo unſteil a journey ? 
- Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure «6 fear 1 it will make me ſcandalized. Shy | 
The taints W laid upon myſelf. Shele/p. | To Uns PIA IT, ün- ar It. v. a. To diſpirit; Wo to that land, þ { 
UNS?E'AXABLE, un- -$pÞ&k-ECbl. adj, Not to to depreſs; to deject. Which gaſps beneath a child's vefeid command! 
be expreſſed; ineffable; unutterable. Denmark has continued ever re weak and Su 
A thing which uttered with true devotion and #/Pirited, bent only upon ſafety. Temple. Un STA IDNESS, in- Sta'd-nls. n. /. 2. 
- zeal of heart, affordeth to God himſelf that glory, Could it be in the power of any temporal loſs, | x, Indiſcretion; volatile mind. 
khr aid to the weakeſt ſort of men, to the mot | ſomuch to diſcompoſe and unſpirit my ſoul? Norris. 2. Uncertain motion. ( 
perfect that ſolid comfort, which is unſprakable. Uxs ro. LED, ün-spoi ld. a4. I we oft changing of his colour, with a Kal 4 
Hooker, 1. Not plundered ; not pillage. | ſhaking wiſaidnſs over all his body, he matt! ö N 
A heavler tafkc could not have been i impos d., All the way that they fled, for very deſpight, in hiscountenance ſome great determination ma Ne 
Than I to ſpeak. my grief unſpeakable. Sbaleſp. in their return they utterly waſted whatſoever they with fear. Sil 
a Both addreſt far fight | had before left unſpoiled, Spenſer's State of Ireland. UNSTA'INED, un- stà'nd. adj. Not tained | 75 
5 Unſpeatable : for who, though with the tongue The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in ſuch ſort, as | not died; not outet not diſhonol ol 
Of angels, can relate? Milton. they left few ſhips unſpoiled or untaken. Henan. Ht ed; not polluted. a 
The comfort it conveys is ſomething bigger | Unſpoil'd ſhall be her Cw and unprofan d Pure and unſtained religion ought to be 4 
| than the capacities of mortality; mighty, and n-] Her holy limbs. Dryden. higheſt of al cates e to publick n 5 
ſpealable; and not to be andes, till it comes 2. Not marred; not hurt; not made uſeleſs; men. 1600 os 
to be felt. South. } not corrupted. 4 Ne let her waves with any filth be dy d, 4 Ty 
This fills the minds of ck men with ground Bathurſt, yet e by wealth. : Pope. But ever, like herfelf, anſtained hath bcen 92 Ung1 
leſs fears and unſpeatadle rage towards their fellow | ; 0 ö c 
ſubjects. * Addiſon. (Ros 9 1 8 Fs por — 4 di. | do commit into your hand the 
; / z 1, Not marked with any ſtain. 5 Th' unflained ſword that you have us d to ber, V; 
UNSPE'AKABLY, bn-spUk. b-ly. adv. Inex- A milk-white hind, LA With thi nes" that ou uf hel N$1 
preſſibly; 5 e | Without unſpotted, innocent within Dryden. ( | OY J | fpirit not 
; , With a like hold, juſt, and impartia 75 ö 
When nature is in her diffolution, and preſents | Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phœbus chuſe, 8 
y * ad 5 A have d ainſt me. Shakeſp, Han 
us, with nothing but bleak and barren proſpects,, And for Diana ſeven unſpotted ewes. . Dryden. , 2 wh 4 5 kg bee dah ler | 
\, there is ſomething un/peaably chearſul in a ſpot | | will do it without fear i 
: | 2» Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt, To live an e 4 wie do my ſweet love. To U. 
of ground which is covered with 2581 that ſmile ; 2 h U 
| E Serckatr. Satyran bid him other buſineſs ply, | Your youth, | die] 
In It Than hunt the ſteps of pure, unſpotted maid. Spenſer. | And the true Blood which peeps forth G 


felt. 


ſbewn us by their author. 


s 
people guiltleſs, and her fields unſtaln'd. 
- Ty gui 5 5 Roſcommon, 
Theſe, of the garter call'd, of faith unflain'd, 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain'd. Drydeg, 
To UnSTA TE, un' stat. v. a. To put out of 
1 3 
_—  High-battled Cæſar will 
Uuyſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to th' ſhew 
Againſt a ſworder. Shale. Antony and Cleopatra, 
| would unftate myſelf, to be in a due — 
ü a . Shakeſp. 
UnsTA'TUTABLE, ün-stät-tshü- tébl. adj. 
Contrary to ſtatute. _ 5 
That plea did not avail, although the leaſe were 


notoriouſly unſlatutalle, the rent reſerved being 


Sit. 


not a ſeventh part of the real value. 
adj, Not 


UxsTA'UNCHED, ün-stäntsht“. 
ſtopped; not ſtayed. 5 
| wy With the iſſuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtaunched thirſt ; 
York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. ShaZ, 


not faſt; not reſolute. 
| I'll read you matter, 
As full of peril and adven:'rous ſpirit, 

As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the »nftzadfaft footing of a ſpear. 
Unsre ADILY, Gin-st6d'-dy-ly. adv. 

1. Without any certainty. = 

2. Inconſtantly; not conſiſtently, 

He that uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, 
will not be minded, or not underſtood. Locke. 
UnSTE'ADINESs, Un-sted'-dy-nls. 2. / Want 
of conſtancy ; irreſolution ; mutability, - 
A prince of. this character will inſtru& us, by 
his example, to fix the unſ/cadineſv of our politicks, 

| | 4 Addiſon, 
im the reſult, we find the ſame ſpirit of cruelty; 
the ſame blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and unfleadingſs. 
Sift, 


| UnsTz/apy, fin-sted'-dy. adj. 


1. Inconſtant; irreſolute. 
And her unficady hard hath often plac'd 


Men in high pow'r, but ſeldom holds them faſt. 


| Denham. 

No meafures can be taken of an unſteady mind; 
ſill tis too much or teo little. L" Eftrange. 
While choice remains, he will be ſtill unfleady, 
And nothing but neceſſity can fix him. Rowe. 


. Mutable ; variable; changeable. 


If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as that 
of a ſhip driven by «»ffcady winds, it would not at 
all help us to meaſure time. | | 

3. Not fixed; not ſettled. - ; 
UnSTEE'PED, un-sté' pt. ad. Not ſoaked. 

Other wheat was ſown unfeeped, but watered 

twice a day, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


To UnsT1'NG, tin-sting'. v. a. To diſarm of 


a ſting. | 

He has difarmed his afflictions, unſtung his mi- 
ſeries; and though he has not the proper happineſs 
of the world, yet he has the greateſt that is to be 
enjoyed in it, South's Sermons, 


| UnSTYNT+eD, ün-stin“-tid. adj. Not limited, 


in the works of nature is wnffinted goodneſs 
. Skelton, 


Usa ED, un: stürd“, adj. Not ftirred ; 
not agitated. 5 Keg 

Such ſeeming milks ſuffered to ſtand unſtirred, 

ler fall to the bottom a reſinous ſubſtance. 

be 5 Boyle on Colours, 

To UnsT1'TCH,. in-stltsh', v. a. To open by 
picking the ſtitches. . | 

Cato well objerves, though in the phraſe of a 

tayicr, friendſhip ought not to be unripped, but un- 

Michel. . n Lau. 


Uusroorine, an-st0'-ping. N Not bend- 


ng; not yielding. 
Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
d nothing priv lege him, nor partialize 


| Tie ufcopiny frmneſe of my upright ſoul. $hak. | 


Vol. II. Ne XXV. 


- 
£ 
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£ 
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| 


Shakeſþ. 


2, To loofe ; to untiwee | 


Locke. t 


| Dryden, 


' UNSTRA'L1TENED, Un-stret'nd, adj, Not con- 


F 
UnsTE ADFAST, un-sted-fast. adj. Not fixed; | 


DN. 


To UnsTo'e, ün-stöp'. v. a. To free from 
ſtop or obſtruction; to open. 3 
Such white fumes have been afforded, by un/top- 
Ping a liquor diaphanous and red. Boyle on Colours. 
The eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf unſtopped. Jaiab, xxxv. 5. 
One would wonder to find ſuch a multitude of 
niches unflopped. Addiſon, 
UnsTo'/?PED, un-stopt'. adj. Meeting no re- 
ſiſtance. x 
The flame unflopp'd at firſt more fury gains, 
And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd reins, 


—— 


UxsTRA'IxED, Un-straind, adj, 
forced. N | | 
Buy an eaſy and unfrained derivation, it implies 
the breath of Gd. ' Hakewill on Providence, 


Eaſy ; not 


tracted, 8 
The eternal wiſdom, from which we derive our 
beings, enriched us with all theſe ennoblements 
that were ſnitable to the meaſures of an unſtraiten- 
ed goodneſs, and the capacity of ſuch a creature. 
a ; ; 7 Glanville. 
UNSTRE'NGTHENED, ün-strénkth“-Ind. adj, 
Not ſupported ; not aſſiſted. | 
The church of God is neither of capacity ſo 
weak, nor ſo unſtrengtbened with authority-from 
above, but that her laws may exact obedience at 
the hands of her own children. Hooker, 
To. UNSTRI'NG, Un-string'. v. a. 
I. To relax any thing ſtrung ; to deprive of 
firings. 5 
My tongue's uſe is to me no more 
Than an unſtringed viol or harp. Shak. Rich. III. | 
Eternal ſtructures let them raiſe | 
On William and Maria's praiſe ; 
Nor fear they can exhauſt the ſtore, 
Till nature's muſick lies unſtrung. 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 
His arrows ſcatter'd, and his bow unſtrung. Smith. 


Prior, 


Invaded thus, for want of better bands 
His garland they unfring,and bind his hands. Dryd. 


UnsTRU'CK, ün-strük“. adj, Not moved; 
not affected. 
: Over dank and dry, 
They journey toilſome, vnfatigued with length 
Of march, «»/ruet with horror at the fight 
Of Alpine ridges bleak, 8 Phillips. 
UnsTU'DIED, un-stud'-yd, adj. Not preme- 
ditated ; not laboured, gs ed 
In your converſation I could obſerve a clearneſs 
of notion expreſſed in ready and unſtudied words, | 
- 5 Dryden. 


crowded. 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye; 
And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie: 
But where unbruiſed youth with «xfuft brain 
Doch couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign. | 
| 3 Shakeſp. | 
UnsUBSTA'NTIAL, un-s9b-stan'-shel. adj, | 
1. Not ſolid ; not palpable. .| 
Welcome, thou unſubantial air that I embrace ! | 
The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts. Shakeſp. King Lear, | 
Darkneſs now roſe, | - 
As daylight ſunk, and brought in lowering night, 
Her ſhadowy offspring, unſubſtantial both, - | 
Privation mere of light and abſent day, Milton. 
4. Not 708”; ELD Beer 
If empty »n/u/lantial beings may be ever made 
uſe of on this occaſion, there were never any more 
nicely imagined and employed. _ Addiſon, 
UNSUCCEE'/DED, un-sük-se-dld. adj. Not 
ſucceeded. | 6445 a ge, 
Unjuſt equal o'er equals to let reign; 1 
One over all, with unſucceeded perwer. Milton. ) 
Unsucce'ssFUL, ün-säk“ses-fül. adj. Not 


Þ- 


having the wiſhed event; not fortunate, 


" 


UnsTUu'FFED, un-stuft”, adj, Unfilled ; not | 


| * 


UNS 


O the fad fate of unſucee/ful fin ! 
You ſee yon heads without: there's worſe within, 


Cleaveland, 
Ye pow'rs return'd 


From unſucceſsful charge! be not diſmay'd. Mili. 


Hence appear the many miſtakes, which haye 
made learning generally ſo unpleaſing and ſo un- 
7. ucce/sful, | Milton, 

My counſels may be unſucceſsful, but my pray'rs 
Shall wait on all your actions, Denham, 

The corruption, perverſeneſs, and vitioſity of 
man's will, he charges as the only cauſe that ren- 
dercd all the arguments his doctrine came cloathed 
with, unſucceſsful. : South. 
Flad Portius been the unſucceſsful lover, 
The ſame compaſſion would have fall'n on him. 
e | Addiſon, 
Succeſsful authors do what they can to exclude 


a competitor; while. the unſucceſ;ful, with as much 


cagerneſs, lay their claim to him as their brother 


| | Adiiſan, 

Thoſe are generally more unſucceſsful in their 
purſuit after fame, who are more dciirous of ob- 
raining it. | Addiſon, 

Leavedang'roustruths to unſucceſsful ſatire. Pope, 

UNSUCCE'SSPULLY, ün-sük-sés'-fül-y. adv, 
Unfortunately; without ſucceſs. 

The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf 
innocently ; while the ambitious man attempts 
to pleaſe others ſinſully, and, perhaps, in the iſ- 
ſue unjucce/sfully too. South, 

UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS,un-SUk-868'-fOl-nls.n. / 
Want of ſucceſs; event contrary to wiſh, 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more 


publick reprehenſions, and, upon the unf ſul- 


ne,s of all theſe milder medicaments, the cenſures 
of the church. | Hammond, 
UNSUCCE'SSIVE, Un-stk-863'-slv, adj, Not 
proceeding by flux of parts TED 
We cannot ſum up the un/ucceſive and ſtable di- 
rection of God, Brown's Vulpar Erreurs, 
The ugſuccgſſive duration of God with relation to 
himſelf, doth not communicate unto other created 
beings the fame manner of duration. Hale. 
UNSU CKED, ün-sükt', adi. Not having the 
breaſts drawn. . 
Unjuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 
55 | | 3 Milton. 
UNSU/FFERABLE, ün-süf“-fer-Ebl. adj. Not 
ſupportable; intolerable; not tobe endured. 
The irkſome deformities, whereby, througa 
endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of indigeſted prayers, 
they oſtentimes diſgrace, in moſt un/u/erable man- 
ner, the worthieſt part of. chriſtian duty towards 
God. Hooker, 
That glorious form, that light urſuferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze. of majeſty, | 
W herewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To fit the midſt of trinal unity, by | 
He laid aſide, _ | 
A ſtinking breath, and twenty ill ſmells beſides, 
are more un/ufrable by her natural luttiſhneſs, 
| EY Vb 8 0 /t. 
UNSUFF1'CLIENCE, ͤn-süf-fish'-Ens. 1. [in- 
Jucſiſance, Fr.] Inability to anſwer * end 
propoſed. 


JOY 


The error and unſufi:ience of the arguments, . 


doth make it, on the contrary ſide againſt them, a 
ſtrong preſumption that God hath not moved their 


hearts to think ſuch things as he hath not enabled 
them to prove. + | foo ker 


„5 


* 


Heoker. © 


UNSUPF!'CIeNT, ün-süf.flsh“-Ent. adj. [inſuf- 


| Fant, Fr.) Unabſe; inadequate. 


Malebranche having ſhewed the difficulties of > 


the other ways, and how «n/ufficient they are; to 
give a ſatisfactory account of the ideas we have 
erects this, of ſeeing all things in Gad, upon their 
rum, as the true 268 | 


Locle. 


Unsu'GarE D, un-shüg -rd. ad 7. : Not! weets 


ened with ſugar. th. $07 
Try it with ſugar put into water formerly ſugared, 
and into other Water anſugared. Bacon Not. Hift, 
Ko DEITY © UNSU TABLE, 


2 
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UNS 
UnsvU'1TABLE, vin-80'-t&bl. adj. Not con- 
gruous; not equal; not proportionate. 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap 
out of faſhion; richly ſuited, but us/uitable, juſt 
like the brooch and the toothpick, which we wear 
not now. 1 Shakeſp. 
He will ſmile upon her; 'which will now be ſo 
unſuitable to her diſpoſition, heing addicted to a 
melancholy, that it cannot but turn him into con- 
. tempt. | Shaheſp, Twelfth Night, 
That would likelieſt render contempt inſtead; 
Hard recompence, «n/uitable return _ 
For ſo much good. | 
All that heaven and happineſs ſignifies is anſuit- 
Able to a wicked man; and therefore could be no 
felicity to him. Tillet/on. 
Conſider whether they be not unneceſſary ex- 
pences ; ſuch as are unſuitable to our circumſtances. 
5 3 = | Atterbury. 
To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 
with ſo reſigned an obedience to ſuperiours, is very 
»n/uitable with the civil and religious liberties we 
fo zealouſly aſſert. | | Swift, 
UxSvU"1TABLENESS, in-sfi'-t&bl-nls. 1. . In- 
congruity; unfitneſs. 
The unſuitableneſs of one man's aſpect to another 
man's fancy has raiſed ſuch an averſion, as has pro- 
duced a perfect hatred of him. South, 
DPnsv'iTiNG, ün-sü'-ting. adj. Not fitting; 
.not becoming. | | 
Whilſt you were 


here, o'erwhelmed with your 
4 orief, 
A paſſi 


on molt unſuiting ſuch a man. Shak. Othello. 
Leave thy joys, unſuiting ſuch an age, 

To a Freſh comer, and reſign the ſtage. Dryden. 

DxsSu'LL1iED, ün-sük-Iyd. adj. Not fouled ; 
not diſgraced ; pure. 

My maiden honour yet 1s pure 

As the un/u/lied lilly. Shakeſp. 

To royal authority a moſt dutiful obſervance, 

has ever been the proper, unſullied honour of your 


chur ch. N Spratt, 
Rays which on Hough's «n/u/ly:4 mitre ſhine. | 
1 | Pope. 
Iheſe an altar raiſe: - * 
An hecatomb of pure, unſullyd lays . © 
That altar crowns. Pope. 


Unsv'NG, un-sung'. adj, Not celebrated in 
| verſe; not recited in verſe. 
Thus was the firſt day ev'n and morn, 
Nor paſs'd uncelebrated nor unſung | 
By the cceleſtial choirs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
. Half yet remains unſung; but narrower bound 
Within the viſible diurnal ſphere. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Here the muſe fo oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung. Adi. 
\Dnsu'nxED, ün-sünd'. ad/. Not expoſed to 
I thought her as chaſte as unſuzn'd ſnow. Shak. 
You may as well ſpread out the unſunn'd heaps | 
Of miſers treaſure by an outlaw's den, | 
\ And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a ſingle, helpleſs maiden paſs 
Vninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte. Milton. 
PNSsUrERTT Vous, fn-shi-per-li-as. adj. 
"No ore . ĩͤ 8 
Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd 
In un ſuper fluous, even proportion, | 
And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore. Milt. 
Ux$UPPLA'NTED, ün-süöp-plänt“-Id. 44). 
3. Not forced or thrown from under that 
which ſupports it. | 
_ - Gladſome they quaff, yet not 
Seaſon of reſt ; but well bedew'd r 
Each to his home with unſupplanted 
2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 
Unsy?PLI'ED, in-sbp-ply'd. a 
. plied * not accommodated w 
| enary. ——— ma 8 Leaf ois 
1 wo Prodigal in ev'ry other grant, 


* 


4 


| 


ſomething 


f 


Milton. 


| t. Not ſuſtained 3 not held up. 


| 


| UnsUSCE'PTIBLE, 


p 4 ' 
eneroach on night, 


* Phillips. 
wx Not ſup- 


Her fire leſt unſoppy's her only wants Dp. 


2 


. 


UNS 


Every man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what he | 
naturally wants, and is unmindful of the unſup- 
plied diſtreſs of other men, betrays the ſame tem- 


Per. | Spectolor. 
UxnsUPPO'RTABLE, fin-86p-port'-thl. adj. 
[in/uppor table, Fr.) Intolerable ; ſuch as 
cannot be endured. ' f 

The uneaſineſs of unrelieved thirſt by conti- 
nuance grows the more anſupportable. Boyle. 

The waters mounted up into the air, thicken 
and cool it; and, by their interpoſition betwixt 
the earth and the ſan, fence off the arder:t hear, 
which would be otherwiſe uz/upportable, | 
Woedward*s Naturel Hiftory. 
un- sup-pòrt- & b-Iy. adv. 


UNnSUPPO'RTABLY, 

Intolerably. | 

For a man to do a thing, while his conſcience 

aſſures him that he ſhall be infinitely, «nſupport- 

_ ably miſerable, is certainly unnatural. South, 
UnsUPPO'RTED, Utn-8Up-port'-id. adj, 


| Them ſhe upſtays 
Gently with myrtle band; mindleſs the while 
Herſelf, though faireſt 
2. Not aſhſted, | 
Nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo diſcou- 
raged, as to deſpair of the favourable look of learn- 
ing upon our ſingle and unſuſ ported endeavours. . 
Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours, 
Uxsv'ak, ün-shòô'r. a/. Not fixed; not certain. 
What 1s love ? 'tis not hereaſter: 
Preſent mirth hath preſent laughter; 
What 's to come is ſtill wnſure, 
The men he preſt but late, 
To hard aſſays unfit, anſure at need, 
Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fair. 
The king, ſuppoſing his eſtate to be moſt ſafe, 
when indeed moſt unſure, advanced many to new 
honours, Pork 
How vain-that ſecond life in others breath 
Fh'.eſtate which wits inherit after death! 
Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign : 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine! 
UNSU&MO/UNTABLE, ün-sür- mou'nt-&bl. adj. 
linſurmountable, Fr.] Inſuperable; not to 
U 
What ſafety is it, for avoiding ſeeming abſur- 
dities, and unjurmountals: rubs, in one opinion, to 
take refuge in the contrary, which is built on ſome- 
thing altogether as inexplicable ? To“ocle. 
LE, ün-süs-sep“tibl. gdj. In- 
capable; not liable to admit. „ 
She, a goddeſs died in grain, 


Sbaleſp. 


1 


w 


Was un ſuſceptible of ſtain. Swift, 
| UNSUSPE'CT, uͤn-süs-pékt'. ? adj, Not 
| UnsusrEg'CTED,Un»s68-pek-tid. & conſider- 


ed as likely to do or mean ill. 
Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and anſiſpected Haſtings, 8544, R. III. 
Author unſuſpect 
Friendly te man, far from deceit or guile. 
5 | On the coaft averſe 
From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ſtealth 
Found unſuſpefted way. Milton? Parddiſe Left. 
This.day, my Perſicus, thou ſhalt perceive, 
Whether I keep myſelf thoſe rules I give, 
Or elſe an #nſuſpefted glutton live. Dryden. 


Milt. 


They are perſons of unqueſtionable abilities, al- 


together un ſuſpected of avarice or cotruption. Swift. 
UnsvsPE'CTING, ün-sus-pek-ting. adj. Not 
- imagining that any ill is defigned, 
When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 
Pleas'd, in the gen'ral's ſight, the hoſt lie down 
Sudden before ſome unſuſpefing town; 5 
The captive race one inftant makes our prize, 


Ka 


* 


And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. Pope. 


Unsuser'cious, Gn-s88-plsh'-as. adj. Hav- 
ing no ſuſpicion. | F 


He his guide requeſted to let him lean 


With both his arms on thoſe two maſly pillars, 1 


That to the arched roof gave m- ſupport: 
He unſuſpicious led him, 5 * 'lton's 


unſupported flow'r. Milton, 


Hayward. 


Pope. 4 


1 


| UxXSWE/ATING, ün-swet“-! 


UN T 


The eaſy queen receiv'd my faint adgrer, 

With eager hope and un/2/picious faith. Smith 
UNSUSTAI'NED, ün-sds-ta'nd. adj, Not fn 5 

ported; not held up. . N 

Its head, though gay, | 

Hung drooping, unſuſtain'd. Milton's Prag. 7,0 

All unſuſtuin d between the wave and! 3 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fy. 
To UNSWA' THE, ün-swaä'th. v. a. To fro. 

from folds or convolutions of handas. © 

In the morning an old woman came to 57 

me. : 4 40 n. 
UnSWA'YABLE, ün-swa“-Abl. adj. Not to be 
governed or influenced by another. 

He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unſwayable, and free. Sha hefe 
UnSWA'YED, ün-swa'd. adj. Not wielded; 
not held in the hand. ö 
He makes for England, here to claim the 
crown. | : 

Als the chair empty ? 15 the ford unſeuay d ? 

Is the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs'd ? $12; 

To UnSWE'AaR, Gn-8we'r. v. n. Not to ſwears 

to recant any thing ſworn. : 
Ihe ape was glad to end the ſtrife fo light, 

And thereto ſwore; for who would not oft ſwear 
And oft wrfwear, a diadem to bear? S 
To UNSWE Ar, un-s8wet', v. a. To eaſe after 
fatigue; to cool after exerciſe, 

The interim of anj2ocating themſelves regularly, 
and convenient reſt before meat, may, with profit 
and delight, be taken up with folemn muſick. 
Milton on Education, 


ng. adj, Not 


4 


» 
Poęe. 


Waths 


| 


| ſweating. 


In froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th' unſw:ating brow, and ſwear they 
ſweat. | Dryden, 
UnsWEE'T, ün-swe't. adj, Not fweet ; diſ. 
agreeable. | 
Long were to tell the troublous ſtorms that toſs 
The private ſtate, and make the life 2 beet. Sper/, 
Unswe'et, un-swept'. adj. Not bruſhed 
away ; not cleaned by ſweeping. 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do t, 
The duſt of antique time would lie un/evept. $444. 
Unswo'kN, ün-swö'rn. adj, Not bound by 
an oath, : 
5 You are yet unſworn : 
vow'd, you muſt not ſpeak with 


When you have 
Sbakeſp, 


« men. 
UNTA'INTED, un-ti/nt-id. adi. 


| 1. Not ſullied ; not polluted. 


Sweet prince; th' untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit. $24. 
What ſtronger breaſt-plate than a heart 2. 
tainted ? ; Shakeſp. 
- Ireland's wntainted loyalty remain d. A9. 
Compare the ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous 
counſels in youth, as it comes freſh and untainted 
out of the hands of nature, with the confirmed 
obſtinacy in an aged ſinner. Saab. 
This untainted year is all your on; 
Your glories may, without our crimes, be ſhow. 
| | | Dryden. 
The moſt untainted credit of a witneſs will ſcarce 
be able to find belief, Leh, 
Keep the air of the room untainted with fire, 
ſmoke, or the breaths of many people. Arbulbnu, 
' 2. Not charged with any crime 
And yet within theſe five hours 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. 
3. Not corrupted by mixture. 
The conſcious walls conceal the fatal ſecret; 
Thi antainted winds refuſe th' infecting load. Smith, 
UxrAk Ex, ön-tä kn. adj. 
1. Not taken. 3 
VDntil this day remaineth the vail N w 
| 1 Car, i. 
The Engliſh ſearched the rivers in ſuch 2 
chey left few ſhips unſpoiled or untalen. Haywar 


| 


| 


Haſtings liv'd 
Shak 


Agtnificr: | * Diſpoſe already of th' untaten ſpoil. - 


Waller 
therwik 
5 


- 


F 


UNT 


Otherwiſe the whole buſineſs had miſcarried, | 
and Jeruſalem remained untaken, 8885 Dryden. 
A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind employ ; 
Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy. Pope. 
4. Untaken up. Not fille. 
The narrow limits of this diſcourſe will leave 
no more room untaken up by heaven. Boyle. 
UnTA'LKED of, ün- ta! kt ov. adj. Not men- 
tioned in the world. 3 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love- performing night, 
That the runaway's eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, wntalk'd of and unſeen. Shak. 
; No happineſs can be, where is no reſt ;- 
Th' unknown, unia/#d of man is only bleſt. Dryd. 
UNTA'MEABLE, ün-tà m- bl. adj. Not to be 
tamed; not to be ſubdued. 

Sold is fo untameable by the fire, that, after 
many meltings and violent heats, it does ſcarce di- 
miniſh. 3 1 

He is ſwifter than any other bull, and antame- 
able. | N Grew. 
UNTA'MED, &n-tYmd- adj. Not ſubdued ; 
not ſuppreſſed ; not ſoftened by culture or 
1 

e. very ſtubborn and untamed; or, if 
ever tamed, yet lately have quite ſhooken off their 

yoke, and broken the bonds of their obedience. 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 

What death has heav'n deſign'd, 

For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind? Dryden, 
Man alone acts more contrary tonature, than the 


wild and moſt #ntamed part of the creation. Locke. | 


To UnNTA/NGLE, Un-tang!l. v. a. 
from intricacy. or convolution. 

O time, thou muſt antangle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me t' untie. Shakeſp. 
. This is that very Mab, 
That cakes the elflocks in foul, fluttith hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 


To looſe 


| Shakeſp. 
I e give thee up my bow and dart; 
- Untangle but this cruel chain, | 
And freely let me fly again. Prior. 


UxTa'sTED, _ lin-ti's-tid. adj. Not taſted; 
not tried by the palate. : 
Ihe tall ſtag reſol ves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ſtraight reſumes his wonted care; 
Leaves the untaſled ſpring behind, 
And, wing'd with fear, outfliesthe wind. Waller. 
15 If he chance to find 8 
A new repaſt, or an «ntaf?:4 ſpring, 
» Blefles his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. 
UnTa'sTinNG, un-ti's-ting. adj. 
1. Not perceiving any taſte. 
Te ; Cydonian oil, 
- Wheſe balmy juice glides oer th' untaſting N 
5 mith, 


Addiſ. Cato. 


2. Not trying by the palate. 
UNTA UGHT, ün-tad't. adj. 
1. Uninftructed ; uneducated ; ignorant; un- 
lettered. | 


A lie is continually in the mouth of the wn- 


taught. „% ͤ ͤj ô » = 
Taught, or untaugbt, the dunce is ſtill the ſame; 
Vet ſtill the wretched maſter bears the blame. Dryd. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet inſtruction flows; 
But ſome untaugbt o'erhear the whiſpering rill, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill, Young. 
2, Debarred from inſtruction. ; 
He, that from a child untaugbt, or a wild in- 
habitant of the woods, will expect principles of 
ſciences, will find himſelf miſtaken. 
3. Unſkilled; new; not having uſe or practice. 
.  Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough, 
- Ugd to command, untaught to plead for favour. 
55 | 2 Shakeſp. 


To UnT&acn, in-te'tsh. v. a. To make to 


Wilkins, } 


„ 


; 


| 
| 


 UnTEe/xNABLE, an-t&-ndbl. adj. 
1. Not to be held in poſſeſſion. 


| 


— 


Locle. | 


— 


early three thouſand pounds; which by thee 


uit or forget what kus been inculcated. 
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That elder-berries are poiſon, as we are taught ] 
by tradition, experience will unteach us. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Their cuſtoms are by nature wrought ; 
But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. Dryd. 
UNTEA'CHABLE, tGn-t&tsh-Ebl, adj, That 
cannot be taught. , 
UNTE/MPERED, ün-tèm“-purd. adj. Not tem- 
pered. - 
One built up a wall, and others daubed it with 
untempered mortar, Exeliel, xlii. IO, 
UNTE'MPTED, ün-téèm“tid. adj. 
I, Not embarraſſed by temptation. 
In temptation diſpute nor, but rely upon God; 
and contend not with him but in prayer, and with 
the help of a prudent untempted guide. | 
| * Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
2. Not invited by any thing alluring. 
Untempted, or by wager or by price, 
He would attempt to climb the precipice. 
Cotton on the Peak, 


ts, 


2. Not capable of defence, 


He produced a warrant, that, the town being un- 
tenable, he ſhould retire. Clarendon. 
Caſaubon abandons a poſt that was untenable. 


Dryden, | 


UNTE'NANTED, Uun-ten-nen'-tid, adj. Having 
no tenant. | 
The country ſeems to be full ſtock'd with cat- 
tle, no ground being untenanted. Temple. 
UNTE'NDED, Gn-tend'-id. adj. Not having 
any attendance. 
They fall unbleſt, untended, and unmourn'd. 


| Thomſon. 

UNTE'NDER, un-tend'-ar. adj. Wanting ſoft- 
neſs; wanting affection. | ; 

So young, and fo untender? | 

— So young, my lord, and true. Shakeſp. 
UxTE/NDERED, Un-tend'-urd, adj. Not of- 


fered. | 


Caſſibelan granted Rome a tribute, 


lately 

Is left untender d 

To UxTE'NT, un-tent'. v. a. 

of a tent. : ; 
Will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 

Intent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? Shak. 
UNTE'NTED, un-tEnt/-Id. adj. [from tent.] 
Having no medicaments applied. | 

Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 
Th' untented woundings of a father's curſe 1 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee! Shah. King Lear. 
UNTE'RRIFIED, Un-te&r'-ry-fid. adj, Not 
affrighted ; not ſtruck with fear. 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
| Unfhaken, unſeduc'd, wnterrify'd. 
To ſuccour the diſtreſt; 
Unbrib'd by love, «nterrify'd by threats; 
Theſe are exploits worthy Achilles' ſon. A. Phillips. | 
UNTHA'NKED, Un-thankt'. adj. 
I. Not repaid with acknowledgment *of | 
kindneſs. | 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To bring out 


| If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drinkthe clear ſtream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th' All-giver would be »ntbantd, would be un- 
rais'd; > Milton. 
Their batter'd admiral too ſoon withdrew, - 
Unthbank'd by ours for his unfiniſh'd fight. Dryden. 
2. Not received with thankfulneſs. 5 
Forcꝰ'd from her preſence; and condemn'd to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthant'd reprieve. Dryd. 
UNTHA'NKFUL, ün-thänk“-fül. adj. Un- 
grateful; returning no acknowledgment 
for good received. 8 
The caſting away of things proſitable for ſuſte- 
nance, is an untbant ful abuſe oi the fruits. Hooker, 


. 


| 


Milton. 1 


r 
They which he created were unthantful unto 
him which prepared life for them. 2 £/aras, viii, 
If you reckon that for evil, yon are unthantful 
for the blefling. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living, 
The bare ſuppoſal of one petry loſs makes us 
untbanBful for all that is left. I. Eftrange. 

UNTHA/NKFULLY, ün-tRänk“-fül-ly. adv. 
Without thanks; without gratitude. , 

I judged it requiſite to ſay ſomething, to pre- 
vent my being thought to have unthantfully taken 
one of the chief paſſages of my diſcourſe from a 
book to which I was utterly a ſtranger, Boyle. 

UNTHA'NKFULNESS, ün-thänk“-fül-nls. 2. / 

Neglect or omiſſion of acknowledgment for 
good received; want of ſenſe of benefits; 

ingratitude. 5 

Thou dieſt in thine «nthantfulneſs ; and thine 
1gnorance makes thee away. 

Immoderate favours breed firſt unthantfutns/+, 
and afterwards hate. Hayward, 

The unthankful ſtand reckoned among the moſt 
enormous ſinners; which evinces the virtue op- 
polite to unthantfulneſs to bear the ſame place in 
the rank of duties. South. 


 UxTHA'WED, tin-thYwd. adj. Not diſſolved 


after froſt, 
Your wine lock'd up, 

Or fiſh deny'd, the river yet unthaw'd. Pope. 
To UxnTHYNK, un-think'. v. a. To * 

or diſmiſs a thought. 

Unthink your ſpeaking, and ſay ſo no more. Shel. 

UNTHI'NKING, un-think'-ing. adj. Thought- 

leſs ; not given to reflection. 

Gray-head-d infant, and in vain grown old! 


Art thou to learn, that in another's gold 


Lie charms reſiſtleſs? that all laugh to find 
Unthinting plainneſs ſo o'erſpread thy mind. Creech. 
| An effectual remedy for the wandering of 
thoughts whoever ſhall propoſe, would do great 
ſer vice to the ſtudious, and perhaps help unthinting 
men to become thinking. . Toale. 
| The unthinking part contract an unreaſonable 
averſion to that eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. Addiſon. 
With earneſt eyes, and round unthinling face, 
He firſt the ſnuff- box open'd, then the caſe. Pope. 
UxTHO RNyY, un-tha'r-ny. adj, Not obſtruct- 
ed by prickles. 
It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in 
ſudore vultus tui were confinable unto corporal ex- 


Brown, 


untherny place of knowledge. | 
Not re- 


UNTHO'UGHT of, ün- that bv. adj. 
garded ; not heeded, 
. ThatThall be the day, whene'er it lights, 
This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praiſcd knight, 
And your unthought of Harry chance to meet. Shak. 
To UN THREAD, ün-thréd'!. v. a. To looſe. 
He with his bare wand can wnthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. _ Milton. 
UNxTHRE'ATENED, ün-thrét'nd. adj, Not 
menaced. 
Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and un- 
threatened, by any language of mine. King Charles. 
U'NTHRIFT, ün-thrlft“. 2. /. An extrava- 
gant ; a prodigal. | | | 
. My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv'n away 
To upfſtart unthrifts, 


And ſpares himſelf, but would his taylor chide. 
| | Herbert. 


* Thy father will receive his antbrift home, 


ſum. - 


. Dryden. 


ful; prodigal ; extravagant. 
Ny In ſuch a night 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy ew, 
5 And, with an unthrift love, did run from Venice. 


He is kind to the unthbantful, Lule, vi. 35, 


[ 


7 


| 


Shakeſp. 
6K 3s I 


— 


{ Sbaleſp. 


ercitations, and there ſtill remained a paradiſe, or 


Sbakeſs. + 
The. curious un:brift makes his cloaths too wide, 


Yet nothing {till ; then poor and naked come; 
And thy bleſt Saviour's blood diſcharge the mighty . 


U'NTHRIFT, ao-thrlft.. adj, Profuſe; waſte- 


— = at 1 
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70 UnrT1'g, un-ty'. v. a. 1 


3. To looſen from convolution or knot. 


3. To reſolve; to clear. | * be. 


Four hoſe ſhould be 3 your ſhoe un- 


— 


- UnTYyL, un-. adv. 8 


/ UNT 
DnTHRrI'FTILY, bo-thelf”-tl- J. adv. With- 
out frugality. 
Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we 
manage a narrow fortune very unthriſtily. Collier. 
DUxrnatrrikss, än-thrif-ty- nls. =. . 
Waſte; prodigality ; profuſion. 
+" "ma third ſort are the poor by idleneſs or un- 
thriftineſs, as riotons (pendere, vagabonds, loiterers: | 
Hayward. 
The more they have hitherto embezaled their 
parts, the more ſhould they endeavour to expiate | 


that untbriftineſs by a'more careful managery for | 


the future. Government of the Tongue. 
UNnTHRI'FTY, fin-thrif'-tf. adj. 
1. Prodigal; profuſe ; laviſh; ” raficful Shae | 
The caſtle found of good grength, having a 
great mote round about it; the work of a noble 
gentleman of whoſe untbri ity ſon ke had bought ir. 
Sidne 
Can no man tell me of my unthrifty ſon ? S4. 
2. Not in a ſtate of improvement. 
Oiur abſence makes us unthrifiy to our know- 
ledge. Shakeſp. 


3- Not eafily made to. thrive or fatten. A4 
low word. * 
Grains given to a hide · bound or unthrifty horſe | 


recover him. 
UxTHR&I'vinNG, in-thri'-ving. adj. 
thriving ; not proſpering; not growing rich. 
Lot all who thus unhappily employ their in ven- 
tive faculty, conſider, how unthriving a trade it is 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


J 


finally like to prove; that their falſe accuſations | 


of others will rebound in true ones on themſelves, 
Government of the Tongue: | 
To UnTHRO'NE, An-thrin. v. a. To pull | 
down from a throne. 
Him to untbrone we then 
May hope, when everlaſting fate ſhall yield ; 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the ſtrife. Milt. 


= % hy 


1. To unbind; to free from bonds. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up. SH. Mach. 


2, To looſen; to make not faſt; to . | 


All that of myſelf is mine, 
Lovely Amoret, is thine ; 
Sachariſſa's captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain; | 
And, thoſe ſcorching beams to ſhun, _ 


2 r 


To thy gentle ſhadow run. Waller. 
The chain Il in return untie, 3 
And freely thou again ſhalt fly. Prior. 


The ſury heard; While, on Cocytus' brink, 
1 ſnakes untjed ſulphureous waters drink. Pape. 
. To ſet free from any obſtruction. 
All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon 
the accounts of drunkenneſs. Taylor. 


They quicken floth, perplexities untie; 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and hatdneſs mollifie. | 
| Denham. 
A little more ſtudy will ſolve thoſe difficulties, 
untie the knot, and make your doubts vaniſh, Watts, 
UnT1i'tD, tn-ti'd. adj. 
3. Not bound ; not gathered ina . 
Her hair 
Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 
Adown her ſhoulders looſcly lay diſplay . 
2. Not faſtened by any binding, or knot. 


tied, and every thing about Fw demonſtrating a 
careleſs defolation. | Shateſp. 

3. Not faſt. 

4. Not held by: any tie or band. 2 4 


1. To the time that. 

The ſcepter ſhall not dere . Judah, nor a 

lawgiver from mand du we feet, until Shiloh come. 
- |  _ xls. wo 


Not 4 


| 2. To: uſed of objects. 


] 2.. Not infected. 


* 
- 4 
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- Oh juſt beheld and lot. P 


UNT 


Treaſons are acted | 
As ſoon as thought; Hongh they are never believ'd 
Until they come to act. | Denham. 
2. To the place that, 
In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join d unto the ſky, nden. 
3. To the degree tat. 
Thou ſhalt Pu Syria until they be conſumed. 
Chronicles. 
Urn L, ün- til“. prep. | 
t. To: uſed of time. 
His ſons were prieſts of the tribe of Dan until! 


the day of the captivity. Judges. 
Obſolete. | 


So ſoon as he from far deſcry'd 
Thoſe gliſt'ring arms, that heaven with light did fill, 
115 rous'd himſelf full blithe, and haſten'd them 
until. Spenſer, 
UnT!'LLED, un-tild'- adj. Not cultivated. 
The glebe untill'd might plenteous crops have | 1 
born; 
Rich fruits and flowꝰrs, without the gard' ner spains, | 
Might ev'ry hill have crown'd, have honour'd all 
the plains, Blachwors onthe C reation. 
Lands lain long untilled contract a ſour juice, 
which cauſes the land to run to unprofitable trum- 
pery. | Mortimer. 
The ſoil untilPd a ready harveſt yields; 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. 
Pope. 
UxT1MBERED, Un-tim'-burd. adj. Not fur- 
niſhed with timber; weak. i 1 
Where 's then the ſaucy boat, 
* Whoſe weak untimber d ſides but even now 
Co- rival'd greatneſs? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaſt for Neptune? Shateſp. 
| UnTr' MELY, 4An-tUm-ly. adj. "Happening be- 
fore the natural time. 
Boundleſs intemperance hath been - | 
Fi N emptying of the happy throne, 


Shake 
Matrons and maids * 
win tears lament the knight's untimely fate. 
Dryden, 
Such were the notes thy once lov'd poet ſung, 
Till death untimely ſtopp'd his tuneful tongue. 


1 


ope. 
UNTIMELY, n-ti'm-ly. adv. Before the na- 
tural time, 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. Spenfers 
If ever he have child, abortive be it; | 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shateſp. 
| Butchers, and villains ! 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropt | Shak. 
| Call up our friends, 
And let them know what we mean to do, 
And what s untimely done. 
7 Why came I ſo untimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, | 
Could entertain us with no worth? Waller, | 
| UNTUxGEDz. in-tindzh'd: adi. ta 
. Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured. _ | 
It appears what beams are wntinged, and which 
paint the primary or een iris. Beyle on Col. 


Vour inattention 1 cannot pardon; Pope MN, 
the ſame defect, neither is Bolingbroke untinged 
with it. » Swift to Gay. 

UNTURABLE, an-t?r-dbl. adj. Indefatigable; | 


un wearied. Þ 


A moſt incomparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſp. 


Uxnrrxrp, ün-tir'd. adj Not made Weary. 


Hath he fo long held out with me untir dl, 


And ſtops he now for breath? © Shak. Richard III. 
See great Marcellus | how untir'd in toils . - 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 
ſpoils | 7 Dryden. 

Unze TLED, * tld, adj, Lun and title, N Har. 
Ve no Hue, 23 


— 


— 


8 bakeſp. H. amlet. 


4 


; - bh. bf 
- — * 
: - b 


UN T 


| O nation miſerable! 
Wich an untitled tyrant, bloody ſeepter'd; 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome day 8 again? 
8551 
UN ro, ün“-tò. prep. [It was the old word = 
to ; now obſfolete.] To. Sce To. 
es. continue thy loving kindneſs unto them! 
Ffalm 

It was W hurt untruly to derbe, Magen 
power unte falſe gods. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily ſkill, 
Unwares me wrought 2e her wicked will Shen. 

The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof convey 
its ſuſtentation. 

Children permitted the freedom of both han; 
often confine wnto the left. Bro: 155 

Me when the cold Digentiam ſtream revives, 
What does my friend believe I think or aſk } 
Let me yet lefs poſſeſs, fo | may live 
Whate'er of life remains unto myſelf, 


| UxTo'LD; ün-téld. adj. 
1. Not related. 
Better a thouſand ſuch as I, 
Their grief untold, ſhould pine and die; 
Than her bright morning, overcaſt 
With ſullen clouds, ſhould be defac'd. r. 


ok er, 


Temple, 


| 2. Not revealed. 


Obfcene words are very indecent to be heard: 
for that reaſon, ſuch a tale ſhall be left 27 by 
me. Dryden, 

3. Not numbered. 
UNxTo'UCHED, Uun-tatsht', ads. 
1. Not touched; not reached. 
Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel untouched by that water, was flain in that part. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

Three men paſſed through a fiery furnace in- 

touched, unſinged. i 8 tepbens s Sermons, 
2. Not moved ; not affected. 

They, like perſons wholly untouched with his 

agonies, and unmoved with his paſſionate entreaties, 


ſleep away all concern for him or themſelves. Sign, 


3. Not meddled with. 
We muſt purſue the ſylvan lands; 
Th' abode of nymphs, unteuch'd by former hands, 
- | | Dryden, 
Several very antient trees grow upon the ſpot ; 


from whence they conclude, that theſe particular 


tracts muſt have lain untouched for ſome ages, Addiſ. 


UnTo/ WARD, un- td! -werd, adj. 

I. Froward ; perverſe; vexatious ; not eaſily 
guided, or taught. 

Have to my window; and if ſhe be froward, 
Then haſt thou taught Hortenſio to be untoward, 


Shakeſps 
The ladies prove rſh; 
And more uatoward to be won, 1 
Than by Caligula the moon. Hudibras, 


They were a crols, odd, untoward people. South. 
Some men have made a very untowward ule of 
this, and ſuch as he never intended they ſhould. 


N vodwward, 


2. Awkward ; ungraceful. 


Vaſt is my theme, yet unconceiy'd, and brings 


| Untoward words, ſcarce looſen'd from the things. 
Creeth. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within 
an inch of the cuſhion ; which, beſides the wnte- 
watd manner, hinders them from making the belt 
advantage of their voice. | Stoift, 
3. Inconvenient ; troubleſome ; 3 Unmanage* 
able. 
Ig, e rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 
Which afterwards he found untoward, 
Or lubborn to be kept, or too hard; 
Any three other Jews o' th' nation 
Might free him from the obligation. Halli. 


UxTo'WARDLY, fin-t6'-werd-1f, adj, Awk- 


ward; perrerſe ; ieOward- 


They 


Brown. | 


UNT UNT | _UNT 
They learn, from unbred or debauched ſervants, We find no open track or conſtant manuduction | 


Jardly tricks and vices, Locke on Education. in this labyrinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander 
berowaiprx, in-t6-werd-ly. adv. Awk- | in America and untravell:d parts. 


Quiet, untroubled ſoul, awake! awake! 
Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake. 


y; ungainly ; perverſely. Bron | : _ Shakeſpe 1 
way 24 a7 5 bd takes | 2, Having 1 e 1 2. hi N not confuſed; free from 1 
are for eternity, acts as untorvardiy and as An untravelled Engliſh ith all Hz AT ; 1 
2 to the reaſon of things as can be, Tillot on. beauties of Tralian 8 5 aa 3h on an Our Saviour meek, and with wztroubled mind, {RP 
He explained them very untowardly. Tillotſon. | expreſſed in them are often ſuch as are 8 brag ir though hurry d fore, 141 
burt ACEABLE,. vn-tra's-&bl. 4 47. Not to eee e P Addiſun | wi and cold, betook him to his reſt, Milton. BBY 
be traced, $5 ToUNTRE AD, id” os NS He Js. ot interrupted in the natural courſe. 14 
The workings of providence are ſecret and un- to go back in the 50 e ; Would they think with how ſmall allowance Wit 
el the lis n e tert. Untroubled nature doth herſelf ſuffice, _ 1 
traceable, by which it diſpoſes of the lives of men. We will untread the ſteps of damned fligh 8 11 
1 Fo | CONES T Ant Bike a bated and ve a 4 e ght, * 5 they would deſpiſe. Sperſcr. 1 
' F | P N Fe ran o . To Wo 
UsTRA'CED, an-tra'st. adj. Not marked by Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe, Ms 2 Hiri in che liquor 1 
any footſteps. | | Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd. with the conatbie birth —a P qu Ih 
- Nor wonder if, advantag'd in my flight Sbaleſp. by, 0 8 „ ps W 1 bp _ U. 
y taking wing from thy auſpicious height, UNTRE ASURED, un-trezh'-urd, adj, Not | x; , 5 8 1 
Through untrac d ways and airy paths I fly, laid up ; not repolited, 1 | NTRU'E, ün-trò'. ad;. 7285 7 Ui 
| More boundleſs in my fancy than my eye. Denb. Her attendants r. Falſe; contrary to reality. ES * . 
UsTRA'CTABLE, a@n-trik'-teEbl. adj. (intrai- | Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early Dy wat conſtruction ſhall wed Coat make thoſe bi 1 
table, Fr. mtr actabilis, Lat.] | They found the bed untreaſur d of their miſtreſs. Sen ee 98 holding that diſtinction 3 . 
1, Not yielding to common. meaſures and | - Sbaleſp. 3 | Hooker, 1 
zmnagement; not governable; ſtubborn, | UxnTRE“ n-trè't- „That a veſſel filled with aſhes will receive the 3" 
1 juppolisg that they had — 25x able [pr ras : _ oy 1 * 8 ” ming ane arora rods W ebe I. 
over the Engliſh, began to be ſtiff, and almoſt un- M f { : ; it had been empty, is utterly untrue, for the water 1 
, rf : preſüng for f Ip 20 00 9 e pr a temper, that nothing | will not go in by a fifth part. Bacon. a 
and ſhort meetings. P | FD Howard, CT = l 5 ach pr Lens, Decay of Pity. | 2. Falſe ; not faithful. 3 | 1 
if any father have a ſon thus perverſe and un- N 7 ED, un-tri'd. ad}. © | cannot break ſo ſweet a bond, 1 
iraZable, I know not what more he can do but r. Not yet attempted.  - | 1 Unleſs I prove untrue 3 | Bl 
y for him. | Bk It-behoves, 4 Nor can Jever be ſo fond, | Y 3 
Ulcers untra&abl: in the legs, with a gangre- 3 eee and ill ſucceſſes paſt, | To prove untrue for you. Suckling, Ws 
nous appearance in the ſkin. © Arbuthnot on Dit. A faithful leader not to bazard all : Flora commands thoſe nymphs and knights, = 
„ Rough; difficult. : | Through ways of danger by himſelf u#ry'd. Milt. Who liv'd in flothful eaſe, and looſe delights, "8 
Tore d to ride ih zntrafable abyſs. Milton. e ſhe no ways nor means may leave untry'd, Who never acts of honour durſt purſue, 9 
bars cTABLEN RSS, ün-träk-tèbl-nls. 2. / _ to her liter ſhe herſelf apply'd. - Denham, The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. 9 
Unwillingneſs or unfitnels to be regulated 2. Not yet experienced. ; 37 ; Dryden. 8 
or managed; ſtubbornneſs. Mean I peel IUxxrav'ur, un-tro'-lF. adv, Falſely ; not 
| Thegreat difference in men's e | 57 im | to ry, what raſh watry'd I ſought, | according to truth, ; | 3H 
rem z leſec in the organs of the bo ay . — you of a 3 from thy ſight. Milt. Par. Loft. It was their hurt untruly to attribute ſo great 0 
adapted to think; or in the dulneſs or utractable- 1 wp N of mankind, overlooking thoſe power unto falſe gods. Hooler. 
| +: of thoſe fa dor want of uſe. rd olid bleſſings which they already have, ſet their On theſe mountains it is generally received that 
u raA DING, ün-trà“-dlng. adj. Not . i hearts upon ſomewhat which they want; ſome | the ark reſted, but untruly, Raleigh's Hiſt.of the World, 
ot en. untricd pleaſure, which if they could but taſte, Us, hn-trhs-ty-pls. a. Un. 
Men leave eſtates to th ir children tn 8 =o y if Ou c [ en C yy rom. bleſt. Atterbury. faithfulneſs. | 
r in 12 1 13 yo ervation, the long acquaintance of ſoul | Secretary Peter under pretence of gravity co. : 
and unſkilful hands. 55 Lot Yi , ANG Du the untried condition of a ſeparation, are vered much untruflineſs of heart. Hayward, 
urin Ep, An-tri'nd. FR . Wer pm 52 to turn our backs r. e 1 uͤn-troͤ t. a.. N 
Not educated; not inſt ; iſci- e dee Collier. x. Falſehood; contrariety to reality. i 
pined. : FITS. | BO We ee 3 prafing dreadful thought 2. Moral falſehood ; not veracity. : 
My wit untrain'd in any kind of 1 ſp. EE 5 NG bas e MY x WP. it He who is perfect, and abhors untruth, | 
The king's forces charged lively, and they again p aſa ? ges a” 2 With heavenly influence inſpires my youth. Sandys. 
w ftoutly received the charge; but being an u»- | 3, Not having paſfed trial ye 1 3. I reachery 4, want ee . 
| ruined multitude, without any ſoldier or guide, The Father, ſecure 5 ond, a 
bey were ſoon put to flight, Hayward, | Ventures his filial vi \ th h , eee hay a e 11 9: 
85 Lite ward. Y mes * lial virtue, though entry d, The king had cut off my head with my brother's, 
To noble and ignoble, if more ſweet vn 1 1 ee F wag 9. erg Lo Keg. | „35  Shakeſp. 
Uarain d in arms, where raſhneſs leads not on. Milt. | Which all at nite cats I. adj. 4, Falſe aſſertion. | 25 
iiber e 8 ich allows no triumpp. | Ina matter of ſpeculation or practice, no untrutb 
bar ce. ga company of raw, W hat towns, what iſt h | x 
n!rain:d men into the field: but will. by littl , „what garriſons might you, | can poſlibly avail the patron and defender long; 
bloodleſs irn « 5 II, by little With hazard of this blood, ſubdue; 4 . 8 
6 ſkirmiſhes, inſtruct them in the manner Which , b s . 4. -. 6 IgE moſt truly are Iikewiſe moſt behovye- 
o the fight, 1 n ich now y are bent to throw away | fully ſpoken. | | Hooker. 
regular; ungovernable. 9 . E n er "pe fray? - Hnudibzar, | * There is little hope for common juſtice, 23 
er | NTRO'D, Un-tr d. : 4 A br diſpute, from a man who lays the foundations of 
y queſt and call U d ad). og xt e Gon 
Of an untroined hope or paſſion : | ps * ea, n-ir as 3h | RR i his reaſonings in ſo notorious an untrutb. Atterbury. = 
| To court each place of fortune that doth fall, ot paſſed; not marked by the foot. | UnTu'nans, fnth-tbl. adj. Unbarno- "> if 
; eſs in contemplation. Herbert. | g „ return nious; not muſical. 185 | Ss 
ITMNSFESRABLE, Un- trans- für-Abl. adj W by human ſteps untrod. Par. Reg. [x TTT 
. . ow while the heav'n, by the ſun's team «ntrod, Yy ; 
| 


For they are harſh, antunable, and bad. Su,. 


Inca eing gi 
pable of being given from one to ano- Hath took no print of the approaching light, A luteſtring, merely une qual in its parts, giveth 
7; | 2 , N | givet | 


ther, 


. ee : And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch. Hon. 4 ö 1 
, ee Thorp is a rare co-ordination of A War et mals of ſuch DT bays, Ew 4: and untunable found ; which ſtrings we call 
bad ange 5 1 remain ſtill entire And ſought in ſuch untrodden. ways, | His harfh was 1 . Ban. 
7 wt „ a As no man's temples e er did crown. Waller. raven's, to join git, 1 6 dy 2 fit than a | 
obe, Pre-eminence of Parliament. | Who was the firſt to explore th*untrodden path, J : e mulick of a choir, Tatler, 5 * , 


1 E ; I -ta' 
\WSPARENT, Gn-trans-pl -rent. . adj. When life was hazarded inev'ry ſtep? Addiſ. Cato. | To UNFU NM BRINGS ©, 


% 


— 


d diaphanous; opaque. ; : 1. To make incapable of harm 
Thou e ben 1208 | UNTRO'LLED, un-tro'ld. adj. Not bowled ; | | armony, 
Nang hes again? the hghe, che appeared | not rolled along © = . SN 
N une Fry o] yet looked on with one's Hard fate! untroll d is now the charming dye; When the ee q 35 2 b Sale. 
raſpereat blue. Usht, they 1 — un- The playhouſe and the park unviſited mult lie. |. This crumblin = RO ; . 8 
* 1 Boyle on Colcurs, PI TOY OY” Dryden. | The t | your, © . RE 
Rec trtd, ün-träv- Id. adj, | UnTRO'UBLED, ün-trübl'd. adj. 7% I: - a dead bal liv: 5 7 FE 
13 trodden by paſſengers. ARES | 1. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrow, or guilt, | Aad muſick ſhall «xtune the + Frag r 
. „ . N ; | * 7» 2 f : f N fg : L; * The g E714 L 


i 


* P 
, | 4 
wel; 2. . 
: „ 
" 1 


The captives, as their tyrant ſhall require 
That they ſhould breathe the ſong, and touch the 
lyre, . 
Shall * can Jacob's c 
Untun'd the muſick, and diſus' 
2, To diſorder. | 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature; 
Th' antun d and jarring ſenſes O wind up 
Of this child- changed father! Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
UxnTvuv'/RNED, ün-türn' d. adj. Not turned. 
New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ſtone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryd. 
Bo eager hath the inquiſitive part of mankind 
been to bring this matter to a fair iſſue, that no 
ſtone hath been left anturned, no way, whereby theſe 
things could have been brought forth of the ſea, 
but one or other hath pitched upon. Moodvard. 
xNTVU/TORED, un-tu'-thrd. adj. Uninſtruct- 
ed; untaught. . 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor d churl; and noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whoſe fruit thou art. 
| : Shakeſp. 
Thy even thoughts withſo much plainneſs flow, 
Their ſenſe untutor'd infancy may know: 
Yet to ſuch height is all that plainneſs wrought, 
Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. | 
| 1 Prior. 


- 


ſervile race rejoice, 


| 


| 


U | 


| 
a 


- 


To UnTwrNe, ün-twi'n. v. a. 
1. To open what is held together by 
lution. | | | 
But ſince the ſiſters did fo ſoon un#zvine | 
So fair a thread, I'll ſtrive to piece the line. Waller. 
2. To open what is wrapped on itſelf. | 
It turns finely and ſoftly three or four turns, 
cauſed by the untwining of the beard by the moiſ- 
mW 8 „ 
3. To ſeparate that which claſps round any 
thin; , / 2 
| Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the 
ſyren ſongs of Italy could never uxitvine from 
the maſt of God's word. Aſcham. 


To UnTw1'sT, un-twist'. v. a. To ſeparate 
any things involved in each other, or wrap- 
ped up on themſelves. | 
Untwiſting his deceitful clew, 

He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenſer. 
Ihe intereſt of prince and people is ſo enfolded 
in a mutual embrace, that they cannot be untwwi/ted 


convo- 


| 


4 


without pulling a limb off. Taylor's Holy Living. | 


 Untwiſtling all the chains that tie a 
The hidden ſoul of harmony. Milton. 
/ „ | 
I have occaſion for your ſtay on earth, Dryden. 
Tarred hempen ropes, cut ſmall and antwifted, 
are beneficial for lands. 
Dutt a wire, and from her gums 
A ſet of teeth completely womes. 


- To Unty', bn-tY. v. a. [See UnTie.] To 
O time! thou muſt untangle this, not I : 


It is too hard a knot for me t' untie. 
VUnlac'd her ſtays, her night-gown is unty'd, 
And what ſhe has of head-dreſs is aſide. Young. 
20 Unv&1L, tn-vyl. v. a. To uncover; to 
ſtrip of a veil. This word is unvail, or 
un weil, a 

VAiL and VEII. 
roy reviv d, her mourning face unvail d. Denb. 
Unv&LUABLE, Gn-val'-i-ebl. adj. Ineſtim- 

able; being above price. 
Secure the innocence 
to them the unvaluable bleſſing of a virtuous and 
pious education. | | Atterbury. 


Unva'LvED, Un-val-od. adi. 
1. Not prized; neglected. 

He may not, as wivalued perſons do, 
Carve for himſelf; for on his choice depend 


— 


The ſaſety and the health of the whole ſtate. Sal. : 


\ 


| 


d the voice? Prior. 


2. Not adorned ; not decorated. 


|] Unva'RYING, an-v3'-r3-ing. adj. Not liable 


Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Suit. 


Shakeſp. | 


ccording to its etymology. See | 


» 


of children, by imparting | 


RY 
I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks; | 
Incſtimable ſtones, unvalued jewels, 
UNVA'NQUISHED, Un-vank'-kwisht. adj, Not 
conquered ; not overcome, 


Shall I, for lucre of the reſt unvanguiſe'd, 
Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 


Victory doth more often fall by error of the 
unvanguifeed, than by the valour of the victorious. 
: | Hayward. 
They riſe unvanquiſs*d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
UNVA'RIABLE, Un-vi*ry-tbl. adj. [inwvari- 
able, Fr.] Not changeable ; not mutable. 
The two great hinges of morality ſtand fixt and 
unvariable as the two poles: whatever is naturally 
conducive to the common intereſt, is good; and 


UNnva'RIED, tn-vi'-r 
not diverſified. | 
If authors cannot be prevailed withto keep cloſe 

to truth and inſtruction, by anvaried terms, and 
plain, unſophiſticated arguments; yet it concerns 
readers not to be impoſed on. 
They ring round the ſame wnvaried chimes, 


yd. adj. Not changed ; 


] 


UNnvAa'RNISHED, Un-var'-nisht, adi. 
1. Not overlaid with varniſh. 


I will a round, unvarniſb'd tale deliver, 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what 
charms, 1 


I won his daughter with. Shakeſp. Othello. 


to change. 
We cannot keep by us any ſtanding, unvaryins - 
meaſure of duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant 
fleeting ſucceſſion, as we can of certain lengths 
of extenſion, as inches marked out in permanent 
parcels of matter. ; Locke. 
To UnvE'1L, tn-veEl. v. a. 
VAII.] Ki et 
1. To uncover; to 


k * 
diveſt of a veil. 
The moon, 
Apparent queen, «nwveil'd her peerleſs light. Milt. 
8 To the limpid ſtream direct thy way, 
When the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray. Pope. 
2. To diſcloſe; to ſhow. ., © | 
: The providence, that's in a watchful ſtate, 
Knows almoſt ev'ry grain of Pluto's gold; 
Does ev'n our thoughts unveil in their dumb 
cradle. Shakeſp. 
Now unveil'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each ſilver vaſe in myſtick order laid. 
UNvE'ILEDLY, lin-v&1-Id-1 
without diſguiſe. O 
Not knowing what uſe you will make of what 
has been wnveiledly communicated to you, I was 
unwilling that ſome things, which had coſt me 
pains, ſhould fall into any man's hands that ſcorns 
to purchaſe knowledge with pains: Boyle. 
UNVE NTILATED, ün-ven“-ty-lä-tid. adj. 
Not fanned by the wind. RD 
This, animals, to ſuccour life, demand; 
Nor ſhould the air unventilated ſtand ; 
The idle deep corrupted. would contain 
Blue deaths. Blackmore's Creation. 
UNvEe'RITABLE, Gn-ver'-y-tebl. adj. 
true. e 


{ 


- 


Pope. 
v. adv, Plainly ; 


ö 


* 
7 


| 


; 


| | 8 Brown. 
Unve'RSED, Gn'-verst; adj. Unacquainted ; 
unſkilled. 5 
Not eaſtern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple ſhine fo gay 
As the bright natives of th' uniabour'd field, 
5 Unvers'd in ſpinning, and in looms unſſeill d. 

WT + | EE | - Blackmore. 
dj. Untroubled ; un- 


* 


| Unve'xED, ün-vckst“. a 
difturbed., : 
With a bleſt an 


| | 
d unvext retire, 


Sbaleſp. 


As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole ? Shep. \ 


whatever has a contrary influence, is evil. Norris. | 


Locke, | 


With ſure returns of ſtill- expected rhymes, ' Pope. 


1 | 
[See VEIL and 


Not | 
All theſe proceeded upon unveritable grounds, | 


With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, | 


UNU 


| _ Unvex'd with thou ht of . 
hes 8 wants which may be. 


Or for to-morrow's dinner to provide. 
UnvrorArzp, &n-vf-G-la-tid. 4 
jured ; not broken. ; 
Herein'you war againſt your re 
And draw within the com 
Th' unviolated honour of y 


Dry. Fn, 


putati 
paſs of luſpect 
bur wife. 


on, 


. Sbal 
He, with ſingular conſtancy preſerved hi 12 i 
g 4 . , h j# 
and fidelity to his majeſty anviolated. Clan? | 


- This ſtrength diffus'd 
No leſs through all my ſine ws, joints, and bo 
Than thine, while | preſerv'd theſe locks unſh 
The pledge of my anvialated vow. Ming 


Uxvr&sTvovs, un-ver'-tshii-us. adj. War, 


— 


ing virtue. : 

If they can find in their hearts that the Dx 

N unvirtuous, fat knight ſhall be any further aflice; . 

we two will be the miniſters, Shas. Merry With Us 

—_ 8 un-viz'-it-Id. adj. Not reſort i | fo 

bi In ſome wild zone 4 

Dwell, not unviſited of heav'n's fair light, T 
Secure. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
Ihe playhouſe and the park unvified mult lj, 
| Daa. 


UNu'N1FORM, un-üln 


5 t y-farm, adj. Wanting 
uniformity. | 


Such an ununiſorm piety is in many fo exatly WI 

| apportioned to Satan's intereſt, that he has mr. 
cauſe to with the change of his tenure, em 

. FI Decay of Pic. | 

{ Unvo'YAGEABLE, fin-v6y'-£dzh-lb1. ad, No BAR 3 
to be paſſed over or voyaged. : To 
Not this »nvoyageab'e gulph obſcure, Lik 

| Detain from following thy illuſtrious track. Mia, IW. 

| | fro 


Uxnu'sGED, un- uͤrdzhd'. adj. Not incited; 
not preifed., 
The time was onte, when thou nu d woulll 


vow | Wi 
ä , q 
That never words were muſick to thine ear, UW. 
Unleſs I ſpake. Shateſp. Comedy of Erran. wa 
Unvu'sED, ün-ü'zd. adi. . L 
1. Not put to ule ; unemployed. "_ 
She whoſe huſband about that time died, for- 
getting the abſent Plangus, or, at leaſt, not ba- w. 
ing of him to attain ſo aſpiring a purpoſe, ki 'befi 
no art unuſed, which might keep the line fron 

breaking, whereat the fiſh was already taken. S Too 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcour, Unu 

Looking before and after, gave us not | 
That capability and godlike reaſon, _ Hat! 
To ruſt in us anus d. Shakzſo, Harl, Ton 
2. Not accuſtomed. | 'You 
' He, wnuſed to ſuch entertainment, did ſhorty H 
and plainly anſwer what he was. Sidwy . Vate 
; One, whoſe eyes, At 
Albeit wnu/ed to the melting mood, After 
| Dropt tears as faſt as the Arabian trees Sti 
Their medicinal gum. Sbaleſp. (a Till 
b What art thou? UWA 
Not from above: no, thy wan looks betray cauti 
| Diminifh'd light, and eyes anus d to day. Dry LN 
Unvu'sEFUL, üͤn-ü's-fül. adj, Uſeleſs; ſen * 
ing no purpoſe. | ” ug If 
I was per ſuaded, by experience, that it mug * 


not be unuſeful in the capacities it was = 1 

| | ara 

Birds flutter with their wings, when there! 

but a little down upon them, and they arc5P 

__ utterly wnuſeful for flying. 4 

. — — More s Antidote againf Alle 

As when the building gains a ſurer ta), 

We take th' anuſeſul ſcaffolding away. D 

Pleas'd to find his age 1 

Declining not ungſeful to his lord. Pai 

Unv'svAL, ün-ü-Zhü-sI. adj. Not comm” 

not frequent ; rare. * 
12 * d ſtrange courſe they 


With this unuſual an 5 
on, till God, in whoſe heavieſt world 12 111 


. 2. Ineſtimable; above Price. 


| 


— 


* 


We will bear home that luſty blood again. Sbal. | 


v N 


- mercy» gave 
You gain your point, if your induſtrious art 


A ſprightly red vermilions all her face; 
That peculiar turn, 


uditors. | | ny 
: The river flows redundant, and attacks 


UxosVALNESS, fin-fi'-zhb-cl-nls. 1. J. Un- 
"commonneſs ; infrequency. 4 
it is the uxuſualneſs of the time, not the ap- 
pearance, that ſurpriſes Alcinous. Broome. 
(0 SUALLYy 
* nl. Not in the uſual manner. 
bu TTERABLE, un- üt-tèr-ëbl. 44%. 
fable; inexpreſſible. 
. Sighs now breath'd 
" Daatterable ; which the ſpirit of prayer 
Iaſpir'd,and wing'd for heaven with f peedierflight 
Than loudeſt oratory. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 
What thinks he of the happineſs of another lite, 
wherein God will fill us with anutterable joy ? 


Inef- 


Kettlewwell. | 


| It wounds my ſoul 
To think of your unutterable ſorrows, | 
| When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltleſs. Smith. 
UsTU/LNERABLE, an-val-ncr-cbl. adj, Ex- 
empt from wound; not vulnerable. 
The god of ſoldiers inform 


o ſhame un vulnerable, and Rick i“ th' wars 
Like a great ſea mark, ſtanding every flaw ! Shak. 
UsWa'KENED, tin-wa'knd. adj, Not rouſed 
from ſleep, + | | 
| he ore 
His wonder was, to find un toalen d Eve 
Wick treſſes diſcompos d. Milton s Paradife Left. 


walls. 0 : | : 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but 
unwelled, and of no ſtrength, 

TH Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Iswa/nts, fin-wirz. adv. Unexpectedly; 
before any caution, or expectation. 

She, by her wicked arts, 

Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly {kill or might, 

Urwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Sper/. 
4 The Deity | 

Hath given ſo many other ſighes and cares 

1. To my attendant ſtate, that well unwares 

Jou might be hurt for me. (Cc bapman. 

His loving mother came upon a day 

Unto the woods, to ſee her little ſon, . 


After his ſports and cruel paſtime done. Fair fax, 
Still we ſail, while proſperous blows the wind, 


ell, Till on ſome ſecret tock unwares we light. Fairf. 
WWARILY, Bn-wi'-ril-y. adv. Without 
$ caution ; careleſsly ; heedleſsly. 
The beſt part of my powers 
Verein the waſhes all unwarily | 
Deyoured by the unexpected flood. Shale. 


E bad not »ntoorily engaged myſelf for the 
preſent publiſhing it, 1 ſhould have kept it till 1 
looked over it. f 
By ſuch principles, they renounce their legal 
claim to liberty and property, and anwarily ſubmit 
what they really abhor. | Freebolder. 
AVantss,; in-wi-ry-nls. n. , [from un- 
18. Want of caution; careleſſneſs. 
lame temper which inclines us to a deſire 
a fame, naturally betrays us into ſuch ſlips and 
aner, as are not incident to men of a con- 
n polition, .  Speftator. 
WARLIKE, Un-wa'r-lik. adj. Not fit for 
war; not uſed to war; not military. 


* 


e dotbt but that there may lie hidden 
1 nodvog them over to their own inventions, | 
| | Hooker, 


f make waſua! words eaſy and plain. Roſcomm. 


yes languiſh with unuſual grace. Grand. 
ir that the words ſhall ap- 


© new, yet notunnſual, but very proper x his | 
| 3 ton. 


be lingering remnant. with unuſual tide, Phillips. 


C 


uA LIED, Gn'-wald. adj, Having no 


Ardchanc'd unwares to meet him in the way, 


| 


| Thy thoughtswithnobleneſs,that thou may'ſt prove | 


4 


| 


| 


En-0'-zhd-el-F. adv. [from | 


E 


i 


Digby. | 


1 


| Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine, 


UNW 


| He ſafely might old troops to battle lead 


Againſt th” unwarlite Perſian, and the Mede; 
Whoſe haſty flight did, from a bloodleſs field, 
More ſpoils than honour to the victor yield. Waller. 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. Dryd. 
UnwaA'RNED, un-wa'rnd. adj. Not cautioned; 
not made wary. ' 
Unexperitenced young men, if unwarned, take 


Locke. 
| May hypocrites, 

That flily ſpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on »nzwarn'd, till by inchanting cups 

Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe ! Ppill. 
UNWA'RRANTABLE, un-wor'-ren-tebl. adj. 

Not defenſible; not to be juſtified; not 

allowed, 


At very diſtant removes an extemporary inter- 


courſe is feaſible, and may be compaſſed without 
unwarrantable correſpondence with the people of 
the air, Glanville, 

He who does an unwarrantable action through 


a falſe information, which he ought not to have } 


believed, cannot in reaſon make the guilt of one 
ſin the excuſe of another. South, 
UNwWA'RRANTABLY, an-wor'-ren-teb-ly. adv. 
Not juſtifiably ; not defenſibly. | 
A true and humble ſenſe of your own unworthi- 
neſs, will not ſuffer you to riſe upto that confidence, 


which ſome men vxwarrantably pretend to, nay, | 


unwarrantably require of others. Wake on Death. 
UNnwa'RRANTED, Un-wor'sren-ted. adj. Not 
aſcertained; uncertain, e 
The ſubjects of this kingdom believe it is not 
legal for them to be enforced to go beyond the ſeas, 
without their own conſent, upon hope of an un- 
warranted. conqueſt; but, to reſiſt an invading 


enemy, the ſubje& muſt be commanded out of the | 


counties where they inhabit, 

UnWA'RY, Un<w4a'-ry. adj. 

t. Wanting caution ; imprudent ; haſty ; pre- 
cipitate. „„ 


Bacon. 


| Nor think me ſo unmwary, 

To bring my feet again into the ſnare 

Where once I have been caught. Milt. Agoniſtes. 
So ſpake the falſe archangel, and infus d 

Bad influence into th' unwary breaſt. 
Turning ſhort, he ſtruck with aV-his might 

Full on the helmet of th' unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound. Dryden. 
Propoſitions about religion are inſinuated into 


the unwary as well as unbiaſſed underſtandings of | 


children, and riveted there by long cuſtom. Locle. 
2. Unexpected, Obſolete. ; 

All in the open hall amazed ſtood, 

At ſuddenneſs of that «»wary ſight, \ 

And wonder'd at his breathleſs haſty mood. Sper. 


UxwA's HED, ün-woösht'. 7 adj. Not waſhed; 
UNWA“s HEN, 9 not cleanſed by 
waſhing. Ki, a | 

Another lean unwaſ?'d artificer I 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. Sha. 

To eat with unzwaſten hands defileth not a man. 

| Matth. xv. 

He accepts of no unclean, no untaſhed ſacris 


fice; and if repentance uſher not in, prayer will |. 


never find admittance. | 5 Duppa. 
When the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat, remains 


Unwaſp'd, it ſoaks into their empig veins, Dryden, | 
Uxwa'sTED, wn-wa's-tid. adj, Not con- 


ſumed ; not diminiſhed. : | 
Why have thoſe rocks ſo long unwaſted ſtood, - 
Since, laviſh of their ſtock, they through the flood 
Have, ages paſt, their melting cryſtal gs , 
And with their ſpoils the liquid regions fed? Blackm., 
Unwa'sTING, tin-wi's-ting. adj, Not grow- 
ing leſs; not decaying, _ 
Pureſt love's unwaſting treaſure; 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure 


1 , | 


. = S 


þ 


1 


| 


Milton. 


4 


Pope, | 


| 


one thing for another, and judge by the outſide. | 


— 


1 


a 


UN W 


Uxwa'veD, in-wi'd. adj. Not uſed to travel; 


not ſeaſoned in the road. 
Beaſts that have been rid off their legs are as 


much for a man's uſe as colts that are unzwayed, 
| and will not go at all, Suckling. 


W A KEN ED, uͤn- we knd. adj, Not weak- 
ened. | | 

By reaſon of the exſuction of ſome air out of 

the glaſs, the elaſtical power of the remaining air 

was very much debilitated, in compariſon of the 

unweakened preſſure of the external air. Boyle, 


UNWE APONED, Un-wep'nd- adj. Not fur- 
niſhed with offenfive arms. | 


| 


horns, and other bodily inſtruments of much ad- 
vantage againſt an weaponed men; ſo hath reaſon 
taught man to ſtrengthen his hand with ſuch of- 
feuſive arms, as no creature elſe can well avoid. 
| | Raleigh, 
UNWE/ARIABLE, Un-wE'-ry-Ebl. adj. Not to 
be tired; indefatigable, 
Deſire to reſemble him in goodneſs, maketh 
them unweariable, | Hooker, 


UNWE/ARIED, un- we“ ryd. adj. 
1. Not tired; not fatigued. 
The Creator from his work 
Deſiſting, though uawearicd, up return'd. Milton. 
Their bloody taſk unwearied ſtill they ply. 
- Paller. 
Still th* unwwearizd fire purſues the tuneful ſtrain, 
| Dryden. 
2. Indefatigable z continual ; not to be ſpent ; 
not ſinking under fatigue. | : 
e joy'd to range abroad in freſh attire, 
Through the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt, 
And with unzuvearied limbs each part t' enquire. 


| Spenſer 0 
Godlike his umwvearicd bounty lows; _ 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
3 Denham, 
A winged virtue through th' etherial ſky, - 
From orb to orb, «nwvearied doſt thou fly. Tickell. 
An wuuwearied devotion in the ſervice of God 
recommended the goſpel to the world. Rog. Serm. 
The righteous ſhall certainly be ſaved; but then 
the Chriſtian character of a righteous man implies 
a conſtant, unwearied perſeverance in many painſul 
inſtances of duty. Rogers, 
To UnwE'ARY, un-we-ry, v. a. To refreſh 
after wearineſs, 5 
It unzwearies and refreſhes more than any thing, 
after too great labour. | Temple. 
Unwe'D, un-wed'. adj. Unmarried. 
\ This ſervitude makes you to keep unwed. Shak, 
Unw'EDGEABLE, Un-wedzh'-ebl.: adj. Not 
to be cloven. 
1 Merciful heaven! | 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and fulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the aa wedgeable and gnarled oak, | 
Than the ſoft myrtle. Sbaleſp, Meaſ. for Meaf. 


from weeds. / 
Fie! tis an u#re:ded garden, 
That grows to ſeed; things rank, and groſs in 
nature, 255 | 
Poſſeſs it merely. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
UNWEE'PED, ün-we'pt. adj, Not lamented. 
Now unauept. | 
Fe muſt not float upon his watry bier 
Unzotept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. MIt. 
UNWEE'TING, tin-wE't-Ing 
unknowing, b | 
Her ſeeming dead he found with feigned fear, 
As all unzoecting of that well flis knew 5; © 
And pain'd himſelf with buſy care to rear 
Her out of careleſs ſwoon, © Spenſer. 
But contrary, anweeting he fulfillPd dd 
The pur pos d counſel, pre-ordain'd'and fix d, 


* 
8 
o 


Of the Moſt High, 


* 
. 
5 


UNWE1GHED, 


As the beaſts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, 


Not cleared 


ad. Ignorant; 
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UxwWE T, ün-wet'. adj. Not moiſt. _ 


Once I meant to meet 1 


' _ Unwholeſome draught; but here I find amends, 
The breath ofheav'n freſh-blowing, pure and ſweet, | 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. 


J. Corrupt; tainted. 


v N 


Unweronzo, un- wa d. adj. 
1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the veſſels unweighed, becauſ e 
they were exceeding many. 1 Kings, vii. 
2. Not conſiderate; negligent. ; 

What #nweighed behaviour hath this Flemiſh 

drunkard pickt out of my converſation, that he 
dares in this manner eſſay me? why, he hath not 
been thrice in my company. Sboleſp. 

Daughter, what words have paſs'd thy lips un- 

a zoeigh'd 7 3 og 

Deem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt, | 

Ot human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. Pope's Od. 
' UnwE'1GHING, un-wi'-Ing. adj, Inconſide- 

rate; thoughtleſs, : 

Wiſe? why, no queſtion but he was—a-very 

| ſuperficial, ignorant, unweigbing fellow. Shake/p. 


- Unwe'Lcomt, un-wel-kim. adj. Not pleaſ- 
ing; not grateful ; not well received. 
Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
"Tis hard to reconcile. Sbaleſp. Machetb, 
1 - Soon as th' unwelcome news - 
From earth arriv'd at heaven-gate, diſpleas'd 
All were who heard. Milton : Paradiſe Left. 
Though he that brings unwelcome news 
Has but a loſing office, yet he that ſhews 
Your danger firſt, and then your way to ſafety, 
May heal that wound he made. Denham's Sophy. 
Forc'd from her preſence, and condemn'd to live; 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve! Dryd. 
From the very firſt inſtances of perception, ſome 


things are grateful, and others unwe/come to them; 


ſome things that they incline to, and others that 
ES. ds Tos le. 
Such haſty nights as theſe, would give very un- 
welcome interruptions to our labours. Bentley's Serm. | 
UWE“ YT, ün-wépt'. adj, Not lamented; 
not bemoaned. > e 
Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd ; 
Your widow dolorous likewiſe be «nvept. | 
i | _ Sbakeſp. Richard III. 
We, but the ſlaves that mount you to the throne; 
A baſe, ignoble crowd, without a name; | 
_ - Unwept, unworthy of the fun ral fame; 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. Dryden. 


My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet ; 

Yet ſince I have thee here in narrow room, 

My tears ſhall fet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb. 
Cre 90 : Dryden. | 
UnwHi'PT, an-whipt'. adj. Not puniſhed ; 

not corrected with the rod. £4 

Tiremble, thou wretch, 

That haſt within thee undivulged crimes  _, 

Unwhipt of juſtice ! 

Once | caught him in a lie; 

And then, uazvbipt, he had the fenſe to cry. Pope. 
UnwHo'LESOME, in-h6T-sUm- ad. 7 
1. Inſalubrious; miſchievousto health. 

The diſcovery of the diſpoſition of the air is 


good for the prognoſticks of wholeſome and un- 


wholeſome years. - Bacon, 
I here 1 a priſoner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw 
The air impriſon' d alſo, cloſe and damp, 9 


| 


| | Milton. 
How ean any one be aſſured, that his meat and 
drink are not poiſoned, and mage W bs: 
fore are kt to him ?- | out. 
: {aan is 3 of nobility than in ſum- 
mer; for the country towns are ſo infeſted with 
unwhoteſome wapours, that they dare not truſt them 
ſelves in them while the heats laſt. Addi/. on Laly. 
Children, born healthy, often contract diſeaſes 
from an unwholeſome nurſe. Arbuibnot on Diet. 


We ll uſe this unwhole/ome humidity ; this groſs, 
_ _ wafry pumpion: we'll teach him to know turtles 
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Shateſp. King Lear. 
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UNW 
with difficult motion. | 

Unwieldily they wallow firſt in ooze; f 

Then in the ſhady covert ſeek repoſe. Dryden. 
Unw1'ELDINESS, ün-wé'l-dy-nis. . J. Hea- 
vineſs; difficulty to move, or be moved. 

To what a cumberſome unwjeldineſ*, 
And burdenous corpulence, 'my love had grown, 
But that I made it feed upon 
That which love worſt endures, diſcretion ! Donne. 

The ſuppoſed unwwieldine/s of its maſſy bulk, 
grounded upon our experience of the inaptitude of 
great and heavy bodics to motion, is a mere im- 
poſture of our ſenſes. ; Glanville, 

UnwYeELDY, un-we'l-dy. ad. Unmanage- 
able; not eaſily moving or moved; bulky ; 
weighty ; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat un- 
wieldy body of fifty-eight years old, in four or 
five fits carried him out of the world. Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk! 


Wallowing untvieldy, enormous in their gait, | 
Tempeſt the ocean, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


— Unwieldy ſums of wealth, which higher mount | 


Than files of marſhall'd figures can account. Dry. 
Nothing here th' anvie/dy rock avails, 
Rebounding harmleſs from the plaited ſcales, 
That, firmly jein'd, preſerv'd him from a wound, 
With native armour cruſted all around. Audiſ. Ovid. 
What carriage can bear away al! the rude and 
unzuieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once? 
q | Malis on the Mind, 
Uxwi'LLING, Gn-wil'-ling. adj. Loath; not 
contented ; not inclmed ; not complying 
by inclination, | 


| UNWr'ELDILY, Gn-w&l-dy-ly. adv, Heavily ; | 


* 


1 


The nature of man is wnwilling to continue 


doing that wherein it ſhall always condemn itſelf. 
b 3th f Hooker, 
If thou doſt find him tractable, 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons; 
If he be Trades, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. _ ©.  Shakeſp, Richard III. 
If the ſun riſe unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and ſpots upon his face, 
Suſpect a drizzling day. N 
Heaven's unchang'd decrees attentive hear; 
More pow'rful gods have torn thee from my ſide, 
Unwilling to reſign, and doom'd a bride. Dryden. 
At length I drop, but in unwilling ears, 
This ſaving counſel, keep your piece nine years. Pope, 
UnwrYLLIiNGLY, ün-wil-Ung-ly. adv. Not 
with goodwill; not without loathneſs. 
The whining ſchool-boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool. Sbaleſp. As you like is. 
A feaſt the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, »noillingly this reſt | 
Their ſuperſtition yields. Milton. 
8 Still diſmay'd CS 


By ſeas or ſkies, unwillingly they ſtay d. Denham. | 


Dryden. 


Theſe men were once the prince's foes, and then 


Unmillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, ſhall willingly undo him. Denb. 
The dire contagion ſpreads ſo faſt, 2 
That, where it ſeizes, all relief is vain; 
And therefore muſt an willingly lay waſte 
That country, which would elſe the foe maintain. 
| Dryden, 
UnwYLENGNESS, tn-wil-ling - nls. 
Loathneſs; difinclination. 
is no better than manifeſt diſobedience, 
What moved the man to yield to her perfua- 
ſions? Even the fame caufe that hath moved all 
men ſince, an unwillingneſs to grieve her, and make 
her ſad, leſt ſhe ſhould pine, and be overcome with 
' ſorrow. 
I' ſee with what unwillingneſs > 
You N me this command, and through your 
ears | | 


Diſcern your love, and therefore muſt obey you. 
£52 32s PEE | Diubam. 


* 


C 


1. J. 


bedience, with profeſſed unzvi/lingneſs to obey, | 
Hooker, | © 


 Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


UN W 


I There is in moſt people a relud , 4 
lingneſs to be 8 f We — 1 a 
| the vulgar, how fond they are to have I 
tion over their grave. "bk : 
To Unw1rND, ün-wi'nd. +, a. + f 
2 unwound. Peet. ang pay 
1, To ſeparate any thing cony ; | 
os io untwrine, , Abel; to u. f 
All his ſubjects having by ſome | 
ſo to hope for good and fear Rs rb Ur 
that it ſhould have needed a ſtronger virtue — | 
his, to have unwound [0 deeply an entered wa 17 
| 4 | 1 
Empirick politicians uſe deceit: bite 5 
You boldly ſhew that {kill which they pretend, l 
A nd work by means as noble as your end; D 
Which ſhould you veil, we might unwind the cy q 
As men do nature, till we came to you. Dun 1 
| 2. . to looſe from entangł- # 
| Deſiring to ſerve God as they ought, but beine v 
not ſo ſkilful as in every point to unteinl then, 0 
ſelves, where the ſnares of gloſing ſpeech lis o 
entangle them, are in mind not a little troubied, 7 
when they hear ſo bitter inveQives againſt thy gh 
which this church hath taught them to reverens 15 
as holy. 5 Hur, 4. 
As you unwind her love from him, = W 
Left it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, Co 
| - Bottom it on me.— Sbaleſp. Two Gent. of Veru, Urn 
| To Unwi'ND, ün-wind. v. 4. To admit tel 
evolution. HS ] 
| Put the bottoms into clean ſcalding water, and un 
they will eaſily vnwind. Morlimer's Huſbanin, NW 
Unw1 PeED, ün-wfpt. adj. Not cleaned by pe 
rubbing. : ou 
Their hands and faces were all badg*d with blood, 1 
po were their daggers, which unwip' we {ound WF vs 
Upon their pillows, Sap. Mace, e 
Uxwi'sk, Un- wi'z. adj, Weak; defedize- 
in wiſdom. | - | \ Hg 
O good, but moſt nie patricians! why, "= 
You grave, but reckleſs ſenators, have you thus yh F 
Giv.n Hydra here to chuſe an officer? $ho4, Corisl, bor 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. Shak, 7 
He who of thoſe delights can judge, and ſpare 925 
Joo interpoſe them oft, is not unwiſe. Mi, 105 
This the Greeks ſay, this the barbarians; the 
wiſe and the unvi/e. Tilla, 1. 
: When kiags grow ſtubborn, ſlothful, or unify Ur 
Each private man for publick good ſhould riſe. 4. 
: : Droan, | 
| When the balance of power is duly fixt in! 
ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or wiviſe, that Tha 
Fa give way to the firſt ſteps of popular encroac Wl Whi 
ments. 333 | Swiſh 5 5 
UNnwrsELY, ün-wfzaly adv. Weakly ; 1% al 5 
prudently ; not wiſely. : £ 
Lady Zelmane, like fome, wnzei/zly liberal, thæ WM All 
more delight to give preſents than pay debts, chol Un. 
rather to beſtow her love upon me, than to recom pi 
penſe him. | Sg. mak: 
Unniſecly we the wiſer eaſt fhaw 
Pity, ſuppoſing them opprels'd | | feel t 
With tyrant's force. Male, ge 
To UN WI su, fin-wish'.. v, a, To wiſh tl - 
Which is, not to be. 2 _ WF 
Ml liege, would you and I alone, | Roup 
Without more help, could fight this royal batte, e 
—Why now thou haſt unwifh'd {ve thouſand Wo 
men; vith 
Which likes me better than to wiſh us one. Stab La 
. To defire there were no God, were plainly n Worſe 
unwiſhtheir own being, which mult be aunihilat qi the 
in the ſubſtraction of that eſſence which fubltar the p 
tially ſupporteth them. menge 
Unwi'sunp, ün-wisht“. adj. Not fought; A 
not defired. + 5 5 | 
| | © 86 jealous is the of my love to 22 = 
4 er my m | x 
3 hot eber yet began to open n rial 1 


*. 
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anevitable Philoclea, but that her unwi/ed pre- UNwo'RTHILY, ün-wür“-thy-Iy. adv. Not] 


- 


We may offend 


ſeace gave my tale z concluſion before it Has a > Ag to deſert ; either above or below Our yet un uounded enemies, Milton's Faru Left. . # 

F 3A 83 | ., merit. 2. Not hurt. DS | | = 

beg 8 i To his unwviſhed yoke | I vow'd, baſe knight, Oh bleſt with temper! N =o 

My ſoul conſents not to give ſov'reiguty. Shaleſp. To tear the garter from thy craven leg, She who can love a ſiſter's charms, or hear | 
While heaping «nwiſh'd wealth I diſtant roam, Which I have done, becauſe unworthily Sighs for a daughter with un<vounded ear. Pope. 

The beſt of brothers at his natal home, Thou waſt inſtalled. Shateſp. Henry VI. 


py the dire fury of a traitreſs 4 8 Fearing leſt my jealous aim might err, To UN WRA, Un-rap'. v. a. from un and 
| Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life. oþe. And fo unworthily diſgrace the man | 
| Unwi'sT, uͤn- wist. adj. Unthought of; not I gave him gentle looks. ; Shateſp. To UNWREATH, Un-rCth. w. a. To untwine. 


] 
| 
ö ] 
known. Spenſer. | If we look upon the Odyſſey as all a fiction, we The beards of wild oats, and of divers other 
2 
| 


ll 


| avrap.] To open what is folded. 


Ws | | ö wild plants, continually wreath and unzwwreath 
7 wit, tin-wit.. v. a. To deprive of ; conſider it unzworthily. It ought to be read as a. : 5 
15 a, Hes. Not uſed. ſtory founded upon truth, NE e hs themſelves, according to the temperature of the 


Friends all but now ; even now liſhments of poetry. 1 ambient air. | Boyle. 
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in quarter, and in terms like bride and groom UxNwo'R TH Iv Ess, ün-wüör'-thy-nls. . /. Want | n 12 ape 7 ting. as) Not aſſuming 
Diveſtig them for bed; and . of worth; want of merit. ö The peace of the honeſt unwriting ſubject was Wl. 
As if ſome planet had un ⁊vitted Wo, TT A mind fearing the unworthine/s of every word | daily moleſted. A 1 

| gwords out, and tilting one at other $ breaſts, Shak. that ſhould be preſented to her ears, at length UNWRITTEN Gn-ritn; adj x x i | i 
USWITHDRA WING, un- with · drã Ing. adj. | brought it forth in this manner. Sidney. | 1. Not . 1 not d Sy ad by wa - {08 
| Continually liberal. 5 O let not an excellent ſpirit do itſelf ſuch wrong, | oral: trad en 1 Y 8 7 1 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, as to think where it is placed, embraced, and | A ene ee ee e 9 [fi 
With ſuch a full and unwwithdrawing hand, loved, there can be any anworthineſ3 ; ſince the gat unwritten, but delivered by tra- | My. 


3222 and 


Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks? } weakeſt miſt is not eaſilier driven away by the „ lee 


1 
| | Milton, ſun, than that is chaſed away with ſohigh thoughts. 3 hos ng: PE nn * We. 
brwrrnsroo'p, | fin-with-stad', adj, Notj | Sidney. |, Not containin DET en. ale. Why. 

oppoſed. 5 ; | Every night he comes with ſongs compos'd : 2 de e Jin So 13 wh 

2 Creſſy plains, | To her unworthingſ : it nothing ſteads us of all notion, a rude = A blank makin | 

And Agincourt, deep ting'd with blood, confeſs To chide him from our eaves, for he perſiſts, Shak. | 8 ke = e Nee IF Ea r os 

What the Silures vigour unwwithfood I fear'd to find you in another place; 6 . yah 

Could do in rigid fight. | . Phillips. But, ſince you re here, my jealouſy grows leſs: 5 . IF 1 8 
UrwirxEsSED, ün-wlt“-nist. adj. Wanting Vou will be kind to my unworthineſs, Dryden. UnwRO UGHT, un- rat. adj. Not laboured; 

teſtimony; wanting notice. | Have a true and humble ſenſe of your own un- | not manufactured. g | 

Leſt their zeal to the cauſe ſhould any way be { eoorthine/s, which will not ſuffer you to rife to a Or prove at leaſt to all of wiſer thought, 

uawitneſſed,, | | % Hooker, confidence unwarrantably pretended to by ſome, Their hearts were fertile land, although unwrought, 
UT TTINGLY, ün-wit“-tlng-ly. adv. [pro- N Wale en Death, | i lay is ol; 8 

perl unqueeting ly, from unweeting.]) With- { UNwo R TH . in-war'-thy. adj. „„ Yet thy moiſt clay is pliant to command; 


Unwrought and eaſy to the potter's hand- 
Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 


* 


out knowledge; without conſcioufneſs. 


. . I. Not deſerving : whether good or bad. 
In theſe fatal things it falls out that the high- 


The Athanaſian creed and doxology ſhould re- 2 Rag 

l Mw 5 e ſecond cauſes N min in uſe; the one as a moſt divine explication 975 el my ens to ow 92 forming ke of 

| accelary to their determinations. idney. ol the chiefeſt articles of our Chriſtian belief; the | - 8 3 3 4 
Thoſe things are termed moſt pr operly natur al | other as an heavenly acclamation of joyful applauſe 1 Lane ay ace. ee gu hag ] 

"WT gents, which keep the Jaw of. their Kind unzvit- to his praiſes, in whom we believe: neither the W . wtchdes woe g 

tingly, as the heavens and elements of the world, one nor the other znwortby to be heard ſoundingg, 84 2 : $1.4 3 

which can do no otherwiſe than they do. Hocter. as they are in the church of Chriſt. Hooker. akeſp. Hamlet, 


| 
| 
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! Atheiſts repudiate all title to heaven, merely Every particular accident, not unworthy the re- UNYIE pp, Un-yeld-id. adj. Not given 
: for preſent pleafure ; beſides the extreme madnets membrance, for brevity I wittingly paſs over. . 5 f 

5 of running ſuch a deſperate hazard after death, | Kolle. Oerpower'd at length, they force him to the 

” a | | N 


they anzvittingly deprive themſelves here of that | > Wanting merit. 18 5 ground, ; | 

| tranquulity they ſeek for, Bentley. Poo being vizarded, ö Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryd, 
WWONTED, an-wiin'-tid. ad;. be Th' unewerthieft ſhews as fairly in the maſk. Shak. To UNYO'KE, un-yo0'k, V. A+ I's 

, Uncommon ; unuſual; rare; infrequent. | Are there unzwortby men choſen to offices? 1. To looſe from the yoke. 


22 
— 


PF A nts 7 
232 ˖· 
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His ſad, dull eyes, ſunk deep in hollow pits, Mbigifie Our army is diſper sd already : : T2 1 y 

- Could not endure th unrvenfe 9 6 to view. Spenſer. | So may I, blind fortune leading me, 4 Like youthful ſteers znyst'd, they took their courſe, l 5 
\ My father 's of a better nature | Miſs that which one wnworthier may attain ; Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth. Shakeſp, Henry IV. i 
1 Than he appears by ſpeech; this is unwwonted And die with grieving. Shak. Merchant of Venice. Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them 4 155 
- ich now came from him. Sbalqſp. 3. Mean; worthleſs ; contemptible. FF ment of Raves; they wiynt thaaiates, 1 
3! unwonted meteor is portentous, and ſome Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever fee ſuch a T 3 : Broome, ny 
4 divine prognoſtick. a | Glanville. | ſhepherd ? did you ever hear of ſuch a prince? 2. 10 part; to isjoin. ve ii 
Thick breath, quick pulſe, and heaving of my and then tell me if a ſmall or unworthy aſſault | _ < Shall theſe hands, fo lately purg'd of blood, 8 'Þ 1 

i heart | 6 5 R d 8 ; ' Sid So jein'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, By 

x & 5 a | | quered me! ES Haney. ; F 5 8 7 | 413% 
All fgns of ſome un wonted change appear. Dryd. 1 q | OUnyeke this ſcizure, and this kind regret ? Shaleſp, 1 

* | re d. 4. Not ſuitable; not adequate. Un aun 11 
5 Unaccuſtomed; unuſed. | | I laid at her feet a work, which was unworthy | NYO KED, un- Adj. 7 | F bi? 
5 Mloclea, who blulbing, and withal ſmiling, her, but which 1 hope ſhe will forgive. Dryden. | I. Having never worn a yoke, | | ith 


| . 8 i Sev'n bullocks yet anyol'd for Phœbus chaſe | 

Our friend's papers are in my hands, and I will : er e , HSE 
take care to ſupprels things anwertby of him. And for Diana ſev'n unfpotted ewes. Daaden. 

Pope to Swift, 2. Licentious; unreſtrained, | 


making ſhamefacedneſs pleaſant, and pleaſure 
lhamefaced, tenderly moved her feet, unwonted to 
| feel the naked ground, Sidney. 


— 
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: Sea calves unwonted to freſh waters fly. May. Care is taken to interſperſe additions in ſuch a | | I will awhile uphold. * | oo 
a be O how oft ſhall he | manner, that ſcarce any hook can be brought, . The unyo#'d humour of your idleneſs. 3 
on faith and changed gods complain; and ſeas, without purchaſing ſomething «nworthy of the | | © Shateſp.” Henry IV. 
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Cough with black winds and ſtorms, author. | Sz. | UNzo'NED, ün- zo nd. adj. Not bound with 
noonted ſhall admire, Milton. 5. Unbecoming ; vile. : | IJ 2 ey 5 1 5 
WORKING, un-würk“ Ing. adj. Living | The brutal action rous'd his manly mind: - Eaſy her motion ſeem'd, ſerene her airy 
vithout labour. | | Mov'd with unworthy uſage of the maid, Full, though une d, her boſom, Prior. 
Lazy and unsvor ling ſhopkeepers in this being HFle, though unarm'd, reſolv'd to give her aid. Vocs'BULARY, vo0-kab'-fi-Rr-F. 1. ſ. [vocaba>. 
vorle than gameſters,. do not only keep ſo much | 53 | | 
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Fe 


ed mo f . the; n g b K ; . Dryden, 2 Lat. vocabulaire, Fr.] A dictionary; | 
a rere, but make wound, dn-wou'nd. part. paff. and pret. | à lexicon ; a word book. 1 
x 3 r gt hos, Untwited, > ern | Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and A 
bt; | =" ovary un-war'-shipt. adj. Not Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitched ropes | that they Rand in awe of conjurations, which ſig- ö j l 
© 21:44 woah 8 at OLE, unavound are more laſting. Mortimer's Huſtandry. | 2 not only in the dictionary of man, [+ 
td, Fe reſolv'd to leave | UNwOo/UNDED, ün-wo'n- did. adj. | but in the ſabtiler vocabulary of Satan. 4 
* nn the throne ſupreme. Mili : | 1. Not wounded. | 72 : bg Brown's fte. Errours. | 
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Rory ome 


VOc 


Among other books, we ſhould be faraithed 
with vocabularies and dictionaries of ſeveral ſorts, 
8 Watts. 


VOCAL, v6'-k#l. adj. [wocel, Fr. vocalis, Lat.] 
x. Having a voice. 
Eyes are vocal, tears have. tongues ;. 
And there be words not made with lungs ; 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 
. Witneſs if I be ſilent, morn or even, 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. Mili. 
Smcoth-fliding Mincius,crown'd with vccal reeds, 
That ſtrain I heard was of a higher mood. Milton, 
8 None can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſouls inſpire, 
| As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids 
dwell. Dryden, 
Memnon, though ſtone, was counted vocal; 
But 'twas the god, mean while, that ſpoke all. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 
With promping prieſt behind the hanging. Prior. 
2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 
_- "They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial being abrogated, require the abrogation 
of inſtrumental muſick, approving nevertheleſs' 
the uſe of vocal melody to remain, mult ſhew ſome 
reaſon wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal 
ceremony, and not the other. Hooker, 
They join'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Voca'tiTY, vo6-kAl'-It-y. x. /. [vocalitas, Lat. 
from vocal.] Power of utterance ; quality 
bf being utterable by the voice. 


L and R being in extremes, one of roughneſs, 


the other of ſmoothneſs and freeneſs of wocality, 
are not eaſy in tract of vocal ſpeech to be pro- 
nounced ſpiritallxßx. Holder. 
Zo VolcALIZ E, v6-ki-liz, v. a. 
o form into voice. 
It is one thing to give an impulſe to breath 
alone; another thing to vocalize that breath, 4. e, 
in its paſſage through the larynx to give-it the 
found of human voice, | Helder. 
Vo cALTV, vô-k&I-F. adv. [from vocal.] In 
words; articulately. „ x 
Although it is as natural to mankind to expreſs 
their deſires vocally, as it is for brutes to uſe their 
natural vocal ſigns; yet the forming of languages 
into this or that faſhion, is a buſineſs of inſtitu- 
tion, 
Voca'T1ON, v6-ki'-shan. 2. /. {vocation, Fr. 
wocatio, Lat.) 8 | | 
1. Calling by the will of God. 
Neither doth. that which St. Paul, or other 
apoſtles, teach, enforce the utter diſability of any, 


other men's vocation thought requiſite in this 


church for the ſaving of ſouls. | Hodber. 


They which thus were in God eternally, by their 


intended admiſſion to life, have, by vocation or 


adoption, God actually now in them. Hooker. 


What can be urged for them, who not having 
the vocation of poverty to ſcribble, out of meer 
wantonneſs make themſelves ridiculous ? Dryden. 

3. Trade; employment; calling. 


le would think his ſervice greatly rewarded, 


if he might obtain by that means to live in the 


ſight of his prince, and yet practiſe his own choſen | 
3 Sichey. 


Vocation. . 0 $0922; 
- © - God's mother, in a viſion full of majeſty, 
Will'd me to leave my baſe vocationShak.. Hen, VI. 


will ſeriouſly employ them, when their ordinary 

wan allow them the leiſure, — Locke, 
4. Itis uſed Tronically in contempt. © _. 

| Bat leſt you mould for honour take 

The drunken quarrels of a rake, 
Or when a wWhera in her wocation 
Keeps punctual to an aflignation, ' 


I 


Bip. 


— 


Craſba xv. N 


Hale. Origin of Manking. 


„ 


—_— 


[from wocal.] | 


©. God has furniſhed men with. faculties ſufficient | _ 
to direct them in the way they ſhould take, if they 


g 


* 


* 


*% 


Vo'caT1veE, vök -A- tiv. u. /. [vocatif, Fr. vo- 
catiuus, Lat.] The grammatical caſe uſed in 
calling or ſpeaking to. 5 

VociFERA'TION, vö-slf-Er-à“-shün. 1. ſ. ( voci- 
feratio, wacifero, Lat.] Clamour; outery. 

The langs, kept too long upon the ſtretch by 
waciferation, or loud ſinging, may produce the 
ſame effect. RE. Arbuthnot. 

Vocr'FEROVUS,.yv0-s1f'-Er-tis. adj. [wocifero, 
Lat.] Clamorous ; noiſy, _- 

Thrice three vociferous heralds roſe to check the 
rout, . Chapman. 

Several templars, and others of the more voci- 
ferous kind of critics, went with a reſolution to 
hiſs, and confeſſed they were forced to laugh. Pope. 

VOGUE, v6'g. n. J. [vogue, Fr. from voguer 
to float, or fly at large.) Faſhion ; mode. 

It is not more abſurd to undertake. to tell the 


youch a man's ſaintſhip from the vogue of the 
world. | | South. 
U Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are molt in vogue, Ro/comr. 
What factions th' have, and what they drive at 
In public vegue, or what in private. Hudibras. 
In the vogue of the world, it paſſes for an exploit 
of honour, for kings to run away with whole coun- 
tries that they have no pretence to. L Etrange. 
No periodical writer, who always maintains his 
gravity, and does not ſometimes facrifice to the 
graces, muſt expect to keep in vogue for ary time. 
1 F | FN MET. 14. 
| At one time they keep their patients ſo cloſe 
and warm, as almoſt to ſtifle them ; and all on a 
ſudden the cold regimen is in vogue. Baler on Learn. 


VOICE, vor's. . /. voix, Fr. vocis, Lat.] 
I. Sound emitted by the mouth. _ 
| llaſſay to ſee 
or heare mortalitie 


The works of men ; 
| , Chapman, 


Expire a voice. | 
that uttered by. another mouth. | 
Air in ſounds that are not tones, which are all 
equal, admitteth much variety, as in the voices of 
living creatures, and in the voices of ſeveral men; 
for we can diſcern ſeveral men by their voices. 
| 1 85 Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Any ſound made by breath. | | 
O Marcus, I am warm'd ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet's voice, and burns for glory. 
3 ; " Addiſon. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage; opinion expreſſed. 
Are you all reſolv'd to give your voices? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. Shak. 
FE I've na words; | 
My woice is in my ſword ! thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! SAU. Macbeth. 
The ſtate was'betrayed by the multitude and 
corruption of voices, and muſt ſhortly periſh, if not 
3 committed to the grave judgment of ſome few; 
titude to fifty, who, for their experience, were 
Holden for men of greateſt gravity. Kuaolles. 
Zome laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 
5. Language; words; expreſſions {i 
Let us call on God in the voice of hischurch. Fell. 
To Voice, voi's. v. a. [from the noun.] - 
1. To rumour; to report. Out of uſe. 
Ils this th Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voit d ſo regardfully ? Sbaleſp. Timon. 
It was voiced that the king purpoſed to put to 
death Edward Plantagenet, priſoner in the Tower; 
whereat there was great murmut,Bacan's Hen, VII. 
i Many ſought to feed | 
The eaſy creditors of novelties, 


' You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould. do, 


name of an unknown perſon by his looks, chan to | 


4 


2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed from 


q 
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VOL 1 


for two hundred gave voices, reducing that mul- 


— 


By voicing him alive. — Daniels Civil Mar. 
Leo deter, eee... | 
5 Vour minds, pre-qecupied with what 


VOl 


To VoICE, vois. v. u. 
outeries. Obſolete, 
Stir not queſtions of juriſdictio 

. aſſume thy right in ſilence, 


claims. 


To clamour; to make 


n; and Math es 
than volte it with 


Would fain go out to meet and welcome her! Y 
VOID, void. adj. [wiide, Fr.] | 
1. Empty; vacant. 

The earth was without form and 87 75 

f 5 

darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. Cn 
I'll get me to a place more void, and there 

Speak to great Cæ ſar as he comes along. Sue! 

2. Vain; ineffectual; null; vacated, * 
If it be void, and to no purpoſe, that the name 
of men are ſo frequent in their books, what (4 
move them to bring them in ? Hiker, 
My word ſhall not return vd, but accompiih 
that which I pleafe, Jaiab, I. II. 
This cuſtom made their whole government <4 

as an engine bult againſt human fociety, worth 
to be fired and puiled down. Bam 
Though the wiſdom of a future parliament mz; 
find cauſe to declare this or that act of parliameg: 
void, yet there will be the ſame temper requift: 
to repeal it, Claradin, 

The two houſes declared, that nothing which 

ſhould from that time paſs under the great ſeal, 


| ſhould be good and valid, but void and null. Clareri 


Some kind of ſubjection is due from every man 
to every man, which cannot be made vid by any 
power whatſoever. Swift, 

3. Unſupplicd ; unoccupied. 

Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to ſupply 
divers great offices that had been long 20%, at 
ſwered nothing to the matter, but roſe up on the 
ſudden, and faid, I am ſure my office will nat de 
long void, | 15 Camden,” 

4. Wanting ; unfurniſhed ; empty. 

If ſome be admitted into the miniſtry, vdo 
learning, or lewd in life, are all the reſt to be 
condemned ? ; | Whitsifie, 

How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! Y 
Being void of all friendſhip and enmity, the 


never complain, | | Swifh, 
5, Unſubſtantial ; unreal. ” 
Senſeleſs, lifeleſs idol, void and vain. Pt 


Voip, void. 2. /, [from the adjective.] At 
empty ſpace; vacuum; vacancy. 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our delence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe, fe 
With what power 
Were firſt th' unwieldy planets launch'd along 
Th' illimitable void? Thea. 
ToVorn, voi'd. v. a. {from the adjective; 
vuider, Fr.] | | 
1. To quit; to leave empty. 
If they will fight with us, bid them come cov", 
Or void the field. Shakeſp. Feng J. 
Towards this paſſage, ſomewhat darker than 
the chamber which he voided, this aſſaſſinate gat 
him, with a back blow, a deep wound into his 
left fide, N | Woitton's Buclingbun. 
2. To emit ; to pour out. 
The en 10g water is vented by fits, er 
circumvolution voiding only ſo much 25 1 
tained in one helix. | Millu. 
3. To emit as excrement. | * 
— Excrements ſmell ill to the ſame creature 


voideth them; and the cat burieth what ſhe * 
| Believ'd the heav'ns were made of mo 
- Becauſe the ſun had worded one. Hudibru. 


inc, as 
Fleſhy filaments, or matter voided by ur 2 
. of a ſtone in the kidnies 


| 
| 
x 


+ ſuſpicious ſymptoms 


3 eee ject to voii 
celpecially if the patient has been ies ches 


| Made ou, againſt the grain, to voice, him gol | 


bakeſp E ol gravel, 


4. T0 


It is not the gift of every perſon to Re te, 
muleitude, to voice it loud and high, $,y7,; ns 
Vor cp, vvi st. adj. [from the noun. Ps | 
niſned with a voice. - <p 

That's Erythza, 
Or ſome angel woic'd like her, Tis #1 g. 
Aruggling ſoul = 


_ 


n 


4, To wette; to-nullify-; to annul. | 
K 


N 1 782 


vol 


* 


was become a practice, upon any ſpecious 
_ --otences, td void the ſecurity that, was at any 
Fus given for money ſo borrowed, Clarendon, 
To Voip, voi d. v. u. 


emitted. 5 ; 
1. 10 ih uſe of emulſions, and frequent emollient | 


zniections, his urine voided more eaſily. 
ot * MWifſeman's Surgery, 
"To receive what is emitted, 
* 1 in our voiding lobby haſt ow Rood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth; 
| And 85 e & | Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
vo ABLE, voi d- & bl. adj. [from void. ] Such | 
8 may be annulled. _ | 
If the metropolitan, pretending the party de- 
© ceaſed had bond notabilia in divers dioceſes, grants 
etters of adminiſtration, ſuch adminiſtration is 
not void, but voidable by a ſentence. Aylife. 
Jo1DANCE, voi d- Ang. n. /. [from void. 
x; The act of emptying. - 


; 


Ejection from a benefice. | | 
ae vol d-ur. n. /. [from void.] A baſ- | 


" ket, in which broken meat is carried from | 
A woider for the nonce, 
I wrong the devil ſhould I pick their bones, 
| | - _ Cleaveland.! 
YVo'ipxess, voi'd-nls. n. J. [from void. l 
1. Emptineſs; vacuity. 6 4 
2. Nullity; inefficacy. OT } 
Want of ſubſtantialit y. | 
If thereby you underftand their nakedneſs and 
 qoidneſs of all mixt bodies, good divines are of 
opinion, that the work of the creation was not in 
itſelf diſtinguiſhed by days. Hakewitl. 


FOITURE, voi-tshur. . /. Fr.] Carriage; Fr. 
to ſubtilize to the higheſt degree, 


- tranſportation by carriage. Not in uſe. 
They opght to uſe exerciſe by voiture or carriage. 
SPED | Arbuthnot. 


I. Flying; paſſing through the air. 


The volant or flying automata, are ſuch me- 


q 


chanical contrivances as have a felf-motion, | 


whereby they are carried aloft in the air, like 
birds. | Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 
3. Nimble ; active. 5 
; : His velant touch | 
* Iiftin& through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purſued tranſverſe the reſonant fugue. 
7 | dien. 
Blind Britiſh bards, with volant touch, 
Traverſe loquacious ſtrings, whoſe ſolemn notes 
Provoke to harmleſs re vels. Phillips, | 
YoLATILE, vol -à-tll. adj. [ Voluitilis, Lat.] 
3. Flying ; paſfing through the air. bn 
I The caterpillar towards the end of ſummer 
- waxeth volatile, and turneth to a butterfly. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
There is no creature only volatile, or no flying 
animal but hath feet as well as wings; becauſe 
there is not ſufficient food for them always in the 
Air. , 15 Ray on the Creation. 
a. [Folatile, Fr.] Having the power to paſs 
off by ſpontaneous evaporation, 


In vain, though by their pow rſul art they bind | 


Pelatile Hermes, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
When arfenick with foap gives a regulus, and 


Vith mercury ſublimate à volatile ſuſible ſalt, like | 


butter of antimony; doch not this ſhew that arſe- 


Rick, Which is a fubſtance totally volatile, is com- 
pounded of fixed and volatile parts, ſtrongly echering 


dy a mutual attraction; ſo that the volatile will 


not aſcend without carrying up the fixed? News. | 
„ Lmely ; fickle; changeable of mind; full 
ent; airy... 8 

AKetive ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the 
Ula of things with a votorile temper, will fix 
_ Iothing in their mind. Malli on the Mind. 
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Vo'LATILENESS, völ“-à-tll-ntis. 
VOLATILITY, vol-a-til-it-y. 


VOL 
. You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juſt the 


reverſe of Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a 
domeſtick life. Sevift, 


VO'LATILE, v0U-3-tll, 3. J. (volatile, Fr.) 


A winged animal, 
The air conveys the heat of the ſun, maintains 
fires, and ſervgs for the flight of volatiles. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Fn ſe 


[volatilité, Fr, from volatile.] 


1, The quality of flying away by evapora- | 


tion; not fixity, | 
Upon the compound body, chiefly obſerye the 


colour, fragility, or pliantneſs, the volatility or | 


fixation, compared with ſimple bodies. Bacon. 
Of volatility the utmoſt degrec is, when it will 

fly away without returving, Bacon. 
leat cauſeth the ſpirits to ſearch ſome iſſue out 
of the body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 
The animal ſpirits cannot, by reaſon of their 
ſubtilty and volatilengſs, be diſcoyered to the ſenſe. 


Hale. 


The volatility of mercury argues that they are 
not much bigger; nor may they be much leſs, leſt 
they loſe their opacity. Newton's Optichs. 

By the ſpirit of a plant, we underſtand that pure, 


elaborated oil, which, by reaſon of its extreme vo- 


latility, exhales {pontaneouſly, in which the odour 
or. ſmell confilts. Arbuthnot, 
2. Mutability of mind; airineſs ; livelineſs, 


VOLATILIZA'TION, vol“-à-tll-I-za“-shün. x. / 
[from wo/atilize.] The act of making vo- 


latile, 

_ Chemiſts have, by a variety of ways, attempted 

in vain the volatilization of the ſalt of tartar, Boyle. 
To VO'LATILIZE, volV-a-til-iz, v. a. [ volati- 

lifer, Fr. from volatile.] To make volatile ; 


Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a mid- 
dle degree between thoſe of water and oily ſub- 
ſtances, and accordingly ſcems to be compoſed of 
both, united by fermentation: the water, by means 


of ſome ſaline ſpirits with which it is impregnated, | 


diſſolving the oil, and velati/izing it by the action. 

: | | 8 | Newton's Optichs. 

Spirituous liquors are ſo far from attenuating, 

volatilizing, and rendering perſpirable the animal 
fluids, that they rather condenſe them. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments_ 


VOLCANO, v6l-ki'-ns. u. .. (Italian, from 
Vulcan.) A burning mountain. | 
Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain 


in an iſland, and many vclcanos and fiery hills, Bron. 


When the Cyclops o'er their anvils ſweat, 
From the volca nos gro eruptions riſe, 
And curling ſheetsof ſmoke obſcure the ſkies. Garth, 

Subterraneous minerals ferment, and cauſe earth- 

| quakes, and cauſe furious eruptions of volcaros, and 
tumble down broken rocks, 

Why want we then encomiums on the ſtorm, 
Or famine, or volcanoes 5 They perform 
Their mighty deeds; they hero-like can flay, 
And ſpread their ample deſerts in a day. Young; 


VoLE', v61. 1. / [vole, Fr.] A deal at cards, 
that draws the whole tricks. 
Paſt ſix, and not a living ſoul ! 
I might by this have won a vole, Swift. 


Vo LERY, v - E- rg. . J. [volerie, Fr.] A flight 
of birds. | 8 
An old boy, at his firſt appearance, is ſure to 
draw on him the eyes and chirping of the whole 
town wolery ; amonglit which, there will not be 
wanting fome birds of prey, that will preſently be 
on the wing for him. | Locke, 


VOLITA“TIOox, vol-y-ta'-shun, 2. /. .[volito, 
Lat.] The act er power of flying. 
Birds and flying animals are almoſt erect, ad- 
vancing the head and breaſt in their progreſſion, 
and only prone in the act of volitation. 
10 i - Brown's HF. ul gar £xrours. 


Bentley's Sermons, © 


vol. 


VoL1'TIoN, vö-Ush-ün. . J. [volitin, Lat.] 
The act of willing; the power of Choice 
exerted. | | 
To ſay that we cannot tell whether we have 
liberty, becauſe we do not underſtand the manner 

of volition, is all one as to ſay, that we cannot tell 
vyhether we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not under- 
ſtand the manner of ſenſation. Wilkins, 
There is as much difference between the appro- 
bation of the judgment, and the actual volitiont of 
the will, as between a man's viewing a deſirable 
thing with his eye, and reaching after it with his 
hand. | ' - South's Sermons, 
Volition is the actual exerciſe of the power the 
mind has to order the conſideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the mo- 
tion of any part of the body to its reſt, by direct - 
ing any particular action, or its forbearance. Locke, 
 VoLiTive, vol-It-iv, adj, Having the power 

to will. ; | | 


* 


IT I ” 


— 


but the volitive; making the man not only more 
knowing, but more wiſe and better. Hale. 
Vo'LLEY, vol'-IF. u. /. [ volée, Fr.] . 
1. A flight of not. 
From the wood a volley of ſhot flew two of his 
company:. IS Ralcigh's Apology, 
More on his guns relies than on his ſword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd, Waller, 
2. A burſt; an emiſſion of many at once. 
A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and-quickly 
ſhot off, - Shaleſp. 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks 0 


_—_ 


It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks. Pope. 

| To VO'LLEY, vol'-ly. v. n. To throw out. 
The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 


Vo'LLIED, vol'-lyd, adj. ffrom wolley.] Diſ. 
ploded ; diſcharged with a yolley, _ 
I ſtood 


Thy fierceſt, when in battle to thy aid | 

The blaſting v//zy'd thunder made all ſpeed, Milt. 
The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 

His viey d thunder, torn, diſſever'd, ſcud. Phillips, 


Vor, volt. u. J. (volte, Fr.] Volt ſignifies 
a round or a circular tread; a gate of two 
treads made by a horſe going ſideways 
round a center; ſo that thefe two treads 
make parallel tracks, the one which is made 

by the fore feet larger, and the other by 
the hinder feet ſmaller; the ſhoulders bear- 
ing outwards, and the croupe approaching 
towards the center. Farrier's Dictionary. 


VoLUB1LITY, vöôl-ü-bil“-it-F. . /. [volubilite, 
Fr. volubilitas, from wolubilis, Lat. 
x. The act or, power of rolling. Be FR 
Holubility, or aptnels to roll, is the property of a 
bow], and is derived from its roundneſs.// atts's Log. 
| Then celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themſelves 
any way, as it might happen. Hooker, 
2. Activity of tongue; fluency of ſpeech. . 
Say ſhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word, 
Then I commend her wolubility.. . |. Shateſp, 
, He expreſſed himſelf with great volubility of 
words, natural and proper. Clarendon. 
He had all the French aſſurance, cunning, and 
| wolubility of tongue. i + Addiſon, 
}, She ran oyer the catalogue of diverſions with 
| | ſuch a volubility of tongue, as drew a gentle repri- 
mand from her father. Female Quixote. 
3. Mutability; liableneſs to revolution, © 


» 
— - 


| He chat 's a victor this moment, may be a ſlave + 


the next: and this volubility of human affairs, is 
the judgment of providence, in the puniſhment of 
oppreſſion. 5 £ Eftrange. 
Vo'LUBLE, v0l-bl, adj. [wolubilis, Lat.) 
1. Formed ſo as to roll eafily;" formed fo as 
to be ealily put in motien 
6.4.3: 33 e Neither 


They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, 


As his ſtrong ſides can volley. Shah. Ant, and Cleop. | 
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Neither the weight of the matter of which 2 
«<ybader is made, nor its round voluble form, which, 
meeting with 2 precipice, do neceſſarily continue 
the motion of it, are any more imputable to that 

dead, choiceleſs creature in its firſt motion. Hamm. 
The adventicious corpuſcles may produce ſlabi- 


A tity in the matter they per vade, by expelling thence | 


thoſe voluble particulars, which, whilſt they conti- 
nued, did by their ſhape unfit for coheſion, or by 


their motion, oppoſe coalition. Boyle. 
2. Rolling; having quick motion. | 
3 3 f his leſs voluble earth, 
By ſhorter flight to th* caſt, had left him 50 f 
1 4 POT Tu ilton, 


2 Then volable and bold: now hid, now ſeen, | 
Among thick-woven arborets. Milt. Parad. Loft. 


A ee We Garerrn, | l. 
N | . . > ** is againſt God and nature. | | er. 
and examine whether there may not be in it cer-j 8 elf. preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily, 


tain juices, which render it ſo wonderfully voluble 
And flippant. | „% 4+.7:0 5 fn. | 
Theſe, with a volxble and flippant tongue, be- | 
come mere echoes, * Matti on the Mind. 
4. Fluent of words. It is applied to the 
ſpeech, or the ſpeaker. i ; 
Ciaſſio, a knave very voluble; no further con- 
ſeionable, than in putting on the meer form of civil 
and humane ſeeming, for the better compaſſing of 
his looſe affectioon.1 S Shatefp. 
If voluble and ſharp diſcourſe be marr'd, 
Unkindneſs blunts it more than marble hard. Shak. 
VOLUME, vol-yam: . J. [volumen, Lat.] 
x. Something rolled, or convolved. | 
2. As much as ſeems convolved at once; as a 
fold of a ſerpent, a wave of water. 
Threeſcore and ten I can remember well; 
Within the volume of which time I ve ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange. Shak. Macb. 
Dnoppos'd they either loſe their force, 


> 4 


Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. Dryden. 
Behind the gen'ral mends his weary pace, 
And ſilently to his revenge he fails; 
- '80 glides ſome trodden ſerpent on the grafs, 
And long behind his wounded vslume trails, Dryd. 
8 Thames fruitful tides 8 | 
Slow through the vale in ſilver volumes play. Fent. 


{ 


By the inſinuations of theſe cryſtals, the volumes | 


of air are driven out of the watery particles, and 
many of them uniting, form larger volumes, which 


thereby have a greater force to expand themſelves. | 


| 5 , .  Cheyne, 
3. Volume, Fr.) A bock; ſo called, becauſe 
books were anciently rolled upon a ſtaff, 
SGupon all this while his book did read, 
Ne yet has ended; for it was a great 
And ample volume, that doth far exceed | 
My leiſure, ſo long leaves here to repeat. Spenſer. 
Coalmly, I do beſeectSyou. | 
Aye, as an hoſtler, that for the pooreſt piece 
Will bear the knave by th' wolume, Sbaleſp. 
The moſt ſagacious man is not able to ſind out 
any blot or error in this great volume of the world. 
JJJJJJJJJ%%%%ͤ ͤ es 8 Oe. 
I ſhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments 
whereby men miflead themſelves, . This would 
P,, y Lorke. 
If one ſhort volume could comprize 54 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wiſe, _ | 


How would it be eſteem'd and read? Swift. | 
 Yorvimixovs, vö- ld mlin-üs. adj. [from vo- 


7. Confiſting of many complications. ; 
The ferpent roll'd voluminous and vaſt. Milten, 
Conſiſting of many volumes, or books. 


2. 


Poluminbus, or fihgle characters : 
In their conjunction met, give me to Tpell. Milt. 
There is pleaſurein doing ſomething new, tho' 
never ſo little, without peſtering the world with 
<volumineus tranſcriptions.” Graunt's Bills of Mortal. 
The moſt ſevere reader makes allowances for 


| 3. Done by deſign ; purpoled. 
If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall | 


2. A piece of muſick played at will, without N 


If heav'n write apght of fate, by what the ſtars 


—— Ys ads; xs ** 
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Vo 


3. Copious; diffuſive. 
He did not bear contradiction without much 
paſſion, and was too voluminous in diſcourſe. Clar. 


12 | 


VoLv/MINOUSLY, vö-lä“-min-üs-ly. adv. | 


{from voluminous.] In many volumes or 
books. | ; | 


* . 


vided ſchools, and voluminouſly every where handled. 


| Granville. 
'Vo'LUNTARILY, voV-tin-tEr-il-y., adv. {wolon- 


of one's own accord; without compulſion, 
Sith therc is no likelihood that ever voluntarily 
they will ſeek inſtruction at our hands, it remain- 
eth that, unleſs we will ſuffer them to periſh, ſal- 
wation itfe muſt ſeek them. Hooker. 


and by choice, to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure 
himſelf but from the probability of an evil incom- 
parably greater. | South, | 


VOLUNTARY, vol-in-ter-p. 
taire, Fr. voluntarius, Lat.] 
1. Acting without compulſion; acting by 

choice, | „ 


Bod did not work as a neceſſary, but a voluntary | 


agent; intending before-hand, and decreeing with 

himſelf, that which did outwardly proceed from 

him. | <2 Hooker. | 
The lottery of my deſtiny 

Bars me the right of voluntary chuſing. 

2. Willing ; acting with willingneſs. 
Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 

She fell to Juſt a vo/untary prey. Pope's Odyſſey. 


From the helve, out of his hand, and kills another 

. paſſing by, here is indeed manſlaughter, but no 

voluntary murther. VVV 
4. Done without compulſio n. 
Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of 


an action, conſequent to an order of the mind. 


1 | Locke, 
The old duke is baniſhed; the new duke, and 
three or four loving lords, have put themſelves into 
voluntary exile with him. Sbaleſp. As you lile it, 
They muſt have recourſe to abſtinence, which 


but voluntary labour. Seed's Sermons. | 


5. Acting of its own accord; ſpontaneous. 
The publick prayers of the people of God, in 

_ churches thoroughly ſettled, did never uſe to be vo- 
luntary.diRtates, proceeding from any man's extem- | 
wit, n Hooker, 
Thoughts which voluntary move | 
e Milton. 


© 


 Harmonious numbers. 


* 


adjective.] b 


x. A volunteer; one who engages in any af - 


fair of his own accord. 
All the unſettled humours of the land; 
Raſh, inconſid' rate, fiery veluntaries, 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 

an impreſs. 


Aids came in partly upon 
voluntaries from all parts. Baton. 
any ſettled rule. b 
' Whiſtling winds like organs play d, 
Until their volunfarle made 
The waken' d earth in odvurs riſe, em 
To be her morning ſacriſicte. Cleaveland. 
By a voluntary before the firſt leſſon, we are pre- 


pared for admiſſion of thoſe divine truths, which = 


we are ſhortly to receive. *  SpeHator. 
VoLunTEE's, vôl-ün-te r. x. ,. [volontaire, 
Fr.] A ſoldier who enters into the ſervice : 


many reſts and nodding-places in a voluminous | 
"writer. © Seeler, 


The controverſies are hotly managed by the di- | 


tiers, Fr, from valuntary.] Spontancoully; | 


adj. volon- | 


 Shakeſp. | 
| To that new world of light and bliſs, among 


is but voluntary fafting ; and to exercife, which is | ; 


Vo'LUNTARY, völ-ün- tèr-y. x, J. [from the | 


| Shakeſp. | 


5 Sbalteſp. 
The bordering wars were made altogether by | 
aoluntaries, upon their own head. Davies's Treland. | 


miſſives, and partly 


VOL 
| Congreve, and the author of th. R ; 
the principals in the diſpute, 1 kai beim 
for the volunteers, they will find chemf : 


! 
ed with the misfortune of their frietids, 5 2 
. Niter, 


Be All Afia now was by the cats; 
And gods beat up for volunteers ; 
To Greece and Troy. 
To VOLUNTEE'R, vol-an-t&r. v. . 
for a ſoldier. A cant word, 
Leave off theſe wagers, forjncorfci-nce ſpeakin 
The city needs not your new tricks for ſev, 
And if you gallants loſe, to all appearing 8 
You'll want an equipage for volunteering, P- 1 
VOLUPTUARY, vö-lüp“tshü-Er-V. 1. £, fe 
luptuaire, Fr. wolupruarius, Lat.] A _ 
| given up to pleaſure and luxury. 
: Does not the veluptuary underſtand, in all the 
liberties of a Jooſe and a.lewd converſation, that j, 
runs the rilk of body and ſou] ? £ Eras. 
Ĩ be parable was intended againſt the veluptuar;... 
men who lived like heathens, diſſolutely, withoy 
regarding any of the reſtraints of rcligion. 444 
VOLV'PTUOUS, v6-top'-tshi-fis. adj. (64, 
luptuoſus, Lat. voluptueux, Fr.] Given to 
- excels of pleaſure; luxurious. 
He them deceives; deceiv'd in his deceit; 
Made dr unk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt, 
2 | ; Spenſer, 
If a new ſect have not two properties, it will nt 
ſpread. The one is, the ſupplanting, or the oppol. 
ing of authority eſtabliſhed; the other is, the gin. 
ing licence to pleaſures, and a voluptuous life. Fee 
Thou wilt bring me ſcon 


Pri, 
To 20 


The gods, who live at eaſe, where J thal] reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, without end. M., 
Then ſwoPn with pride, into the ſnare I fel 
Of fair fallacious looks; venereal trains, 
Solten'd with pleaſure, and ve{uptuous life, Mil, 
| Speculative atheiſm ſubſiſts only in our ſpecy. 


guilty of the crime, 
voluptuous perſons may for a ſeaſon eclipſe this 
native light of the ſoul, but can never wholly ſmo- 
ther and extinguiſh it, Bentley's Sermons, 


VoLv'eTVoUSLY, v6-lap'-tshi-as-19. adv, 
{from voluptuous.] Luxurioully ; with in- 
dulgence of exceſſive pleaſure, 

Had I a dozen ſons, I had rather eleven died 
nobly for their country, than one volupt0uſly ſur- 
feit out of action. | OO Shake 

'This cannot be done, if my will be ſo worldly 


think of them; but perpetually to carry away and 
apply my mind to other things. South, 


[VoLU'eTUOUSNESS, vo-lap'-tshi-as-nls, n. /. 
| {from vduptuous.] Luxuriouſneſs; addit- 
edneſs to exceſs of pleaſure. Z 

8 8 There's no bottom 
In my wvoluptuenſneſs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Sbaleſp. Mucbell. 
I he fill'd his vacancy with his voln⁰p tO), 
Full ſurfeits, and the dry neſs of his boncs, 
Call on bim for t. Shakeſp. Antony and Clecpatra. 
Here, where ſtill ev'ning is, not noon nor night; 
Where no wvoluptuouſneſs, yet all delight. Done. 
Theſe ſons of Epicurus, for voluptuouſn;s and 
irreligion, muſt paſs for the only wits of the age 
8 | A South, 
| You may be free, unleſs 


Your other lord forbids, voluptumſn:/s. Dryden, 


3 VoLUTA'TION, vö-lü-tà“-shün- . . ¶volulatio, 


Lat.] Wallowing; rolling. 


Vo'/LUTE, v6-I't. *. A [volute, Fr.] A mem - 
ber of a column. | 

That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corin- 
thian, and Compoſite orders, which is ſuppoſedto 
repreſent the bark of trees twiſted and turned into 

| . Jpir al lines, or, according to others, the head- 

dreſſes of virgins — 4 hair. According to 


of his own acc | 


| Vitruvius, thole that appear above the ſtems - 


1 


3. 
Fo % 


lation; whereas really human nature cannot be - 
Indeed a few ſenſual and 


or woluptuouſly diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me to 


= 


VOM 


oe etathien order, are ſixteen in every capital, | 


u the Tonick, and eight in the Compoſite. 

2 — VR ate more eſpecially remarkable in the 
- Jonick capital, 8 a pillow or cuſhion 

hid between the abacus and echinus ; whence that 
antient architect calls the valuta pulvinus.” Harris. 

It is ſaid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa 


g are fill to be ſeen on the volute; and that Pal- 
dio learnt from thence the working of that diſſi- 
cult problem. 3 Add ſbn. 
OMA. yom'-y-k4. n. . 
| ed tumour in the lungss. 
It the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called 
a womnice, attended with the ſame ſymptoins as an 
empyema; becauſe the vomica communicating with 
the veſſels of the lungs, muſt neceſſarily void ſome 
ol the putrid matter, and taint the blood. 
[5 099) ; Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Vo'mickx NUT, vom'-Ik nüt. . 
w Fomich nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt- 
Indian tree, the wood of which is the lignum co- 


compreſſed, and round, of the breadth of 'a ſhil- 
lng, and about the thickneſs of a crown-piece. It 
is certain poiſon toquadrupedsand birds; and taken 


human frame, and brings on convulſions. 
1 ; Hill's Materia Medica. 
% VO'MIT, vom'-It. v. x. [vomo, Lat.] To 
caft up the contents of the ſtomach. 
The dog, when he is ſick at the ſtomach, knows 
his cure, falls to his graſs, vomits, and is well. More, 
70 Vo'mit, vom'-it. v. a. [vomir, Fr.] 
1. To throw up from the ſtomach : often 
with h or out, | 
a As though ſome world unknown, 
By pamper d nature's ſtore too prodigally fed, 
And ſur feiting therewith, her ſurcreaſe vomited. 


the 


The fiſh vomuted out Jonah upon the dry land. 
1 f . onah, 11. 
Vomiting is of uſe, when the foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach requires it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Weak ſtomachs vomit up the wine that they 
drink in too great quantities, in the form of 
vinegar. 5 Arbutbnut. 


2. To throw up with violence from any hollow. 


| Vo'miT, vöm' At. . /. from the verb.) 

1, The matter thrown up from the ſtomach, 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd, 
Like vomit from his yawning entrailspour'd. Sændys. 

3 An emetick medicine; a medicine that 
caufes vomits. Ss 

This womit may be repeated often, if it be found 
ſucceſsful, . Blaclmore. 
Whether a vomit may be ſafely, given, muſt be 
judged by the circumſtances: if there be any ſymp- 
toms of an inflammation on the ſtomach, a vomit 
s extremely dangerous, a 


/ 


Lat.] The act or power of vomiting. 


How many have ſaved their lives, by ſpewing 


wanted the faculty of vomition, they had inevitably 
died. . Serre Coſmology, 
Vo'mTive, vöm“-It- Ivy. adj. C vomitiß, F 2 
Emetick; cauſing vomits. | 

rom this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, 
and vitriol vowitive, occaſion; black ejections. 
3 „ Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
9 MiTORY, vOm'-y-thr-F. adj. [vomitoire, 
kr. vomitor ius, Lat.] Procuring vomits; 


3 


| 


| wh communicate to water or wine a purging or 
wnitery operation, yet the body itlelf, after ite- 
ed infulions,/abates not virtue or weight. 
Beroun Vulgar Errours. 

Some have vomited up ſuch bodies as theſe, 


PS 4 


blunt pins, which, by 


Maria Tranſtevere, where the marks of the com- 


lubrinum, or ſnakewood of the ſhops. It is flat, | 


| Arbuthact. | 
Yomr'TIOx, v6-rhish'-an. 2. /. {from vomo, | 


[Lat.] An en- 


internally, in ſmall doſes, it diſturbs the whole . 


Drayton. | 


up their debanch! Whereas, if the ſtomach had 


3 


Since regulus of ſtibium, or glaſs of antimony, | 


9 
9 
ſtraining, they vomit vp again, or by taking vomi- 
tories privately, Harvey on Conſumptions. 
VORA'CIOUS, v6-ri'-shas. ad. {[vorace, | 
Fr. vorax, Lat.] | 
I, Greedy to eat; ravenous ; edacious. 
So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws 
in every thing to feed it. Governm. of the Tongue. 
2. Rapacious ; greedy. a | 
VoRA CIOUSLY, v0-ra'-shis-lF. adv. [from 
wracious.) Greedily ; ravenouſly. 
VORA'CIOUSNESS, 4 Seton: | 
Vora city, vo-ras'-It-y, 2 dc 
[voracite, Fr. Voracitas, Lat. from vora- 
cious.] Greedineſs; ravine ; ravenouſneſs. 
He is as well contented with this, as thoſe that 
with the rarities of the earth pamper their vora- 
cities, | Sandys. 
Creatures by their voracity pernicious, have 
commonly fewer young, Derham's Phyſico-Theo. 
VORTEX, va'r-teks; n. /. In the plural vor- | 
tices. [Lat.] Any thing whirled round. 
Conflicting paſſions, loud, imp<tuous, ſtrong, 
Wrapt in their vortex, hurry him along ; 
And luckily one ſtriking feature caught, + 
A ſemblance ſtamps, tho' charg'd with many a 


fault. Whyte's Poems. 
If many contiguous vorticet of molten pitch 


ſuppoſe to revolve about the ſun and fixed ſtars, 
yet theſe, and all their parts, would by their te- 
nacity and ſtiffneſs communicate their motion to 
_ one another, Newton's Opticks, 
Nothing elſe could impel it, unleſs the etherial 
matter be ſuppoſed to be carried about the ſun, | 
like a vortex, or whirlpool, as a vehicle to convey 


The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Inyolves a vaſt iavoluntary throng ; . 
Who gently drawn, and ſtruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vorten, and her power confeſs. Pope. 
.Vo'kT1CAL, var'-ty-kel. adj. [from wortex.] 
Having a whirling motion. 

If three equal round veſlels be filled, the one 
with cold water, the other with oil, the third with 
molten pitch, and the liquors be ſtirred about alike, 
to give them a vortical motion ; the pitch, by its 
tenacity, will loſe its motion quickly; the oil, 
being leſs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water, being ſtill leſs tenacious, will keep it longeſt, 


— 


It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a 
vortical motion; thoſe common attempts towards | 
the explication of gravity. Bentley's Sermons, 

Vo'TARIST, vo'-ter-lst. A. ſ. [devotus, Lat.) 

One devoted to any perſon or thing ; one 
given up by a vow to any ſervice or wor- 
{hip ; votary. 8 Gr 

I wiſh a more ſtri& reſtraint | 

| Upon the ſiſterhood, the votarifts of St. Clare. 
Sha leſp. 
Earth, yield me roots! What is here? 
Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! 8 
No, gods, I am no idle votariſt. Shakeſp. 

The grey-hooded ev'n, | OE 
Like a fad votariſt in palmer's weed, a 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phœbus' wain 


* 
** R 


4 
wb, | | 
Yo'TARY, vo'-teEr-y, u. J. One devoted, as 
by a vow,. to any particular ſervice, wor- 
ſhip, ſtudy, or ſtate of life. ee 

Wherefore waſte I time to counſel them?? 
Thou art a votary to fond deſire. Shakeſp.. 

Thou, faint god of fleep! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy vofary.. - 

No more my pillow ſhall thine altar be, 

Nor will 1 offer. any more to'thee \ 1 

Myſelf a melting ſacriſice. Ceraſbaw. 

T was the coldneſs of the vatary, and not the 
prayer, that was in fault, whenever fer vor was de- 
cent at the publick office of the church. f 

By theſe means, men worſhip the idols that 


were each of them as large as thoſe which fome | 


it and the reſt of the planets, Bentley's Sermons. |" 


but yet will loſe it in a ſhort time. Newt. Opticks. | 


1 Vo'Tive, vo. 


Milton, | 


"Fell 


vo U 


characters of divinity upon abſurdities and errors, 
become z ealous votaries to bulls and monkeys, Locke. 
The enemy of our happineſs has his fer vants and 
votaries among thoſe who are called by the name 
of the ſon of God. Rogers's Sermons. 
How can heav'nly wiſdom prove 
An inſtrument to earthly love ? | 
Know'ft thou not yet, that men commence 
Thy votaries for want of ſenſe ? Swift, 
Vo'TARrY,v0'-ter-y. adj. Conſequent to avow. 
Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as butchers by occu- 
pation ; and votary reſolution is made equipollent 
to cuſtom, even in matter of blood. Bacon, 
O'TARESS, v0'-ter-ls. . /. [female of votary.)} 
A woman devoted to any worſhip or ſtate. 
The imperial vo?'reſs paſſed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free, Shahkeſp. 
_ His mother was a vi re/s of my order; 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, : 
Full often ſhe hath goſſip'd by my fide. SHA 
Like a ſad votar q, beautiful in tears, 
Child of unfeign'd contrition ſhe appears. 
h - Whyte's Poems; 
No roſary this vet'reſs needs, 
Her very ſyllables are beads. Clea veland. 
Thy vet re/s from my tender years lam; 
And love, like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. 
35 Dryden, 


What force have pious vows? the queen of love 


His ſiſter ſends, her vor re from above. Pepe. 
VOTE, v6't. 1. . ( votum, Lat.] Suffrage 
voice given and numbered. | ; 
He that joins inſtruction with delight, 


How many have no other ground. for their te- 
nets, than the ſuppoſed honeſt y-or learning of thofe 
of the ſame proſeſſion! as if truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the vote of the multitude, Locke. 

The final determination ariſes from the majo- 
rity of opinions or votes in the aſſembly, becauſe 

they ought to be ſwayed by the ſuperiour weight 
of reaſon, PT i: Watts, 
To VOTE, vO't. v. a. 3 
1. To chuſe by ſuffrage ; to determine by 
ſuffrage. . | . . 
Vou are n6t only in the eye and ear of your 
maſter, but you are alſo a favourite, the favourite 
of the time, and ſo are in his boſom alſo; the 
world hath alſo voted you, and doth ſo eſteem of 
you. | 5 1 
To give by voice. © tt HI 
The parliament voted them one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, by way of recompence for their 
ſufferings. *- | f Swift. 
Vo'TtR, vo'-tur, . /. [from vote.] One who 
has theright of giving his voice or ſuffrage. 
Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that 
is, the bulk of the common people, have been uni- 
verſally ſeduced into bribery, perjury, drunken» 


"I 
2. 


-neſs, malice, and flander, Swift, 
He hates an action baſe ; 
Can ſometimes drop a voters claim, 
And give up party to his fame, '  _ Swift. 


adj. ¶ votiuus, Lat.] Given 
- by, YOW, ‚‚‚˖ ( AR R 
Such in Iſis temple you may find, _ 
On votive tablets to the life 
Venus! take my votive glaſs.; 
Since I am not what I was, © 
What from this day I ſhall be, 


a 


Venus! let me never ſee. * + 


4 


* 


Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes. Roſcomm, - 


| Bacus, : 


pourtray'd. Dryden. 


| Prior. 


20 VOUCH, vou'tsh. v. a. (voucher, Nor- 


man'Frd:- _ fs 
1. To call to witneſs ; to obteſt, 
T )he ſun and day are witneſſes for me 


4 


Let him Who fights unſeen relate his on, : I 


|  Andvouchthe ſilent ſtars and conſcious moon, 


= 


2. To atteſt ; to warrant; to declare; tb 


maintain by repeated affirmations,” | :- 
You do not give the cheer 3; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often voucbed, While tis making 


have been ſet up in their minds, abd ſtamping the 


—— 


Tis given with welcome. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
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1. To p 
2. 


vo 
The conſiſteney of the diſcourſe, and the perti- | 
nency of it to the deſign he is upon, voucbes it 
worthy of our great apoſtle. © "Locke, 


They made him aſhamed to vouch the truth of 
the relation, and afterwards to credit it. Alierburꝝ · 


To VoucH, you'tsh. v. u. To bear witneſs; 
to appear as a witneſs ; to give teſtimony. 


He deelares he will not believe her, until the | 


elector of Hanover ſhall vouch for the truth of 
what the hath fo folemnly affirmed, Soryt. 


Vovcn, vou'tsh. ». /. [from the verb.] 

W arrant ; atteſtation. 

W hat praiſe couldſt thou 

woman indeed ? one that, in the authority of her 

merit; did juſtly put on the vouch of very malice 
itſelf, Fo | Sbaleſp. Othello, 

Vo'vcnr, you'tsh-ar, 1. J. [from wouch.] | 

1. One who gives witneſs to any thing. 
all the great writers of that age ſtand up to- 

utation, {| 

1 1 * | 25 Spectator. 
I have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity 

of them; which it behoves me to declare, ſuice the 

_ aouchers themſelves will be ſo ſoon loſt, Pope. 

2. Teſtimony, * ; 

75 Better to ſtarve, 


. 


gether as vouchers for one another's rep 


Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve: 4 


Why in this wolyiſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, | 
To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, | 
Their needleſs voucher? Shakeſp. Cariolanus. 
The ſtamp is a mark, and a public voucher, that 
a-piece of ſuch denomination is of ſuch a weight, 
arid of ſuch a ſineneſs, i. e. has ſo much filver in | 
e | | Toe. 


Fo Voucn'sA'FE, voutsh-sX'f, v. a. [vourhand | 


ale. ] 


ermit any thing to be done without 
aaa ft : A 
To condeſcend to grant. | 
He grew content to mark their ſpeeches, then 
marvel at ſuch wit in ſhepherds, after to like their 
company, and laſtly to vovchſafe conference. Sidney. 


— 


Shall Toonch/afe your worſhip a word or two ? 4 - 


wvouchſa ife 


— Two thouſand, fair woman, and I'll 
; | Shakeſp. | 


_ thee hearing. 2 
Braut if the ſenſe of touch ſeem ſuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the ſame wouch/af"d 4 

To cattle and each beafh. - . Milton. 

It is not ſaid by the apoſtle, that God vouchſa fed 1 

to the heathens the means of ſalvation ; and yet 
Iwill not affirm that God will fave none of thoſe, | 
to whom the ſound of the goſpel never reached. 
V 5 South's Sermons. 

0 Voucnsa'FE, voutsh-s7'f,v.,n. To deign; | 
1 


þ 
to condeſcend ; to-yield. 
Do not ſee Zelmane, wh | 
thought which is not firſt weighed by wiſdom and 1 
virtue? doth not the vouch/aft to love me with | 

' "KC ardour? © dc. 
Veuthſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes to give me leave 
By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf. 


| þ2 - Shakeſp. Richard III. 

Fouchfafe, illuſtrious Ormond, te behold 
What power the charms of beauty had of old. 
2 e e Dryden. | 
Voucnss'FeMENT, voutsh-s f. ment. 1. J. 
{from wouc ha] Grant; eondeſcenſion. 
The infinite ſuperiority of God's nature, places 
a vaſt diſparity betwixt hirgreateſt communicated. 
wouchſafements, and Bis boundleſs, and therefore to 


i 
| 
; 
k 
t 
\ 


bis creatures incommunicable; perfections. Boyle. 
| Vow, -vow'... 1. /. [ wu, Fr. votum, Lat.] 


1. 8 made to. a divine power; an 
A of devotion, by which ſome part of 
fe, or fome part of poſſeſſions, is conſe- 


crated to à partigular purpoſe. | 


1 


beſtow on a deſerving [| - 


7 


20 Vow, vow”. v. u. 


* 


o does not think || - 


Vo“ wRL, yow'-ll, x. /. [woyelle, Fr. wocalis, | 


1 | 
1 diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants, & 


Where honour or where conſcience does not bind, [ 
No other law ſhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myfelf 1 will not be, | 


Nor ſhall my future act ions be confin d 
By my own preſent mind. 
Who by reſolves or vows engag'd does ſtand 


For days that yet belong to fate, | 


Does, like an unthrift, mortgage his eſtate 
Before it comes into his hand. 

The bondman of the cloiſter ſo 

All that he does receive does always owe; 

And ſtill, as time comes in, it goes away, 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

1 his hour's work, as well as hours, does 
| tell ; | | 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing knell. 

7 Copley. 

Ik you take that vow and that wiſh to be all 
one, you are miſtaken ; a wiſh is a far lower de- 
gree than a voy, | | Hammond 
She vows for his return with vain devotion pays 
| Dryden. 
d for a 


* 


2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſe 
promiſe of love or matrimony. 
By all the vozvs that ever men have 
In number more than ever woman ſpoke. Sal p. 
' Thoſe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 
Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; ; 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 


To Vow, vow'. v. a. [vouer, Fr. ve, Lat.] 
t. To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication; to 
give to a divine power. . 
David often verveth unto God the ſacrifice of 
_ praiſe and thankſgiving in the congregation. Hoal. 
- Yow and pray unto the Lord. 
When we have not only vowed, but delivered 
them over into the poſſeffion of Almighty God, 
for the maintenance of his publick worſhip, and 
the miniſters thereof, they-are not now arbitra- 
ble, nor to be revoked. / | Spelman. 
Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, 
With burden of a ſickneſs, weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And vowing of their ſoul to ev'ry ſaint. Davies. 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 


2 


Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd : | 


And laſt, in honour of his new abode, _ 
He vod the laurel to the laurel's god. Dryden. 
2. To devote: a ceremonial phraſe. 
To Maſter Harvey, upon ſome ſpecial conſide- 
ration, I have vowed this my labour. © Spenſer. 
To make vows or folemn 
promiſes. 1 „„ 
Doſt ſee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paſſes? 3 
Fhere was a time, when I did vow 
To that alone ; but mark the fate of faces. 7 
- 9 ©. Swelling. 
Vo'wEnD, yow'd. part. paſſ. [from t 
Confecrated by ſolemn declaration. | 


Lat.] A letter which can be uttered by it- 


"4 


yet not wholly upon their reaſon, that @vowe/ may 
be ſounded alone, a conſonant not without a vpel, 
which will not be found all true; for many of the 
confonants may be faunded alone, and ſome joined 
together without a vodve/, as bl, ſt; and as we pro- 
nounce the latter ſyllable of people, rifſſe. Holder. | 
Virgil makes the two vowels meet without an 
clifion, | „„ 
Vowrxrzow, vow-fél-&. n. . [voa and 
Fellow] One bound by the ſame vow. 
{4 Who are the votaries | 


= 


; 


broke, 


Pſalm Ixxv1. | 


. Aloft; on high; not down. 


he verb.] 


i oh 

Guyon forward gan his voy2vs ma 
With his blatk palmer, that n 

Our ſhips went ſundry voyages, | 
pillars of Hercules, as to other 
tick and Mediterranean ſeas. 

This great man acted like an able pilot in 
long Poyage 5 contented to fit in the cabin e 
the winds were allayed, but ready to reſume * 
helm when the ſtorm aroſe. : 


Pricy 
2. Courſe; attempt ; undertakins. : 
phraſe, 135 A 


I he ſhould intend hig vehage towards my w: 
Il would turn her looſe 8 . and what yes, 
more of her than ſharp words, let it lie on m: 
head. Sbakeſ, 
If you make your voyage upon her, and prevai 
am no further your enemy. Shateſp, Cynb:ling, 

3. The practice of travelling. 

All nations have interknowledge of one an. 
other, by voyage jnto foreign parts, or ſtranger; 
that come to them, Bacon, 

To VOYAGE, voy-edzh. v. n. [veyager, Fr 

from the noun.] To travel by fea, : 
For, wvoyaging to learn the direlul art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart 

Ius refus'd t' impart the baneful truſt. Fop.'; 04, 

To Vo'vAOE, voy'-&dzh. v. a. To travel; to 
paſs over, 


In : S genf. 
as well to the 


parts in the Atlan. 


Ban, 


ES I with pain 
Feyag d the unreal, vaſt, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confuſion, Milton's Paradiſe 
Vo'YaGER, voy'-Edzh- Ur. . J. [vogageur 
from voyage. One who travels by ſca. 
Dildain not in thy conſtant travelling 
To do as other cage, and make 
Some turns into leſs creeks, and wiſely take 
Freſh water at the Heliconian ſpring. Dam, 
How comfortable this is, veyagers can beſt tel. 


Cbeyne. 


Lf, 
Fr. 


Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain; _ 
A private *oyager I paſs the main. Pope's Odyſey, 
Ur, up'. adv. [up, Sax. op, Dut. and Dan.] 


From thoſe two brethren, admire the wonder- 
ful changes of worldly things; now , now down, 
as1f the life of man were not of much more cer- 
tainty than a ſtage play, : Knelles, 

Thither his courſe he bends ; but 29 or down, 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to tell, 
Or longitude, 


Mitten, 

2. Out of bed; in the ftate of being riſen 
W 

Helen was not uh, was ſhe? Slakeſp, 

His chamber being commonly ſtived with ſuiters, 

when he was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſt 

to his ſervant to drefs him, his eyes to his letters, 


and ears to petitioners, | Molton, 
3. In the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. 
Upon his firſt riſing, a general whiſper ran among 
the country people, that Sir Roger was uf, Aden, 


4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or conceal» 
ment. | | 
5. In a ſtate of being built. 

Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night; 
But where to-morrow ?—well, all 's one for that, 
; |  Shakeſp 
6. Above the horizon. | fs 

As ſoon as the furs is 2, fet upon the city. 

IF 4 | Fulper, ix. 
Now morn with roſy light had ſtreak d the rj, 
e roſe the ſun, and up roſe Emily ; 

' Addvreſs'd her early ſte ps to Cynthia's fane. Drjh 
7. Fo à ftate of proficiency. e i 

Lill we have wrought ourſelves 2½ Uto this des 

gree of chriſtiawindifference, we are in _— 


8. In a ſtate of exaltation. oa 
- -- Thoſethat were upthemſclves kept others ; 
| .» Thoſe that were low themſelves held others hat 


That are vowfe/bxvs with this vittuous king ? 
VO'YAGE, dzb. u. I ( vchage, Fr. 


1 


Ne ſuffer d them to riſe, or greater grow. 2 
en 5 4 8 * 8 


| watt p 5 » Af 23 
i x * A : 
1 
" 


Henry the Fi crown'd; «þ, vanity! 
te! all you ſage counſchlors, hence! 
REG Shakeſp. 
&. te of climbing. 
v 44 Ms the rumour fle- 
Up to the city; which. heard, up they 
By daies fir ſt breake., 1 
10 In a ſtate of infurrection. : 
The gentle archbithop of Vork is vþ _ 
With well- appointed powers. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Rebels there are up, 
And put the Engliſhmen vnto the ſword. 8% p. 
Thou haſt fir d me; my ſoul 's up in arms, 
And mans cach part gbout nie. 


7 


drew 


Grief and paſſion are like floods raiſed in little 


brooks by a ſudden rain; they are quickly «p, and | 


it the concernment be poured unexpectedly in up- 
on us, it overflows us. 4 ek? Dryden. 
12, From a remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place. 
As a boar was whetting his teeth, 
fox to him. : | 


up comes a 
JL Eftrange. 


ö 


| 


x3: Into order: as, he drew up his regiment. | 


14. From younger to elder years. 

lam ready to die from my youth þ. 

Le - , Pſalm Ixxxviii. 
15. Up and {down. Difperſedly; here and 


| 
| 


| 


Chapman. | 


Dryden. |. 
In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed. 


| 


UPB: 


Rome, they would amount to more than can be 
found in any ſix parts of Europe of the ſame ex- 


tent. Ad liſan on Italy. 
Ur, up'. interſect. | 


r. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. { 


Up, up! cries gluttony, 'tis break of day; 
Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſ- 
ing to ation, : | 
Up then, Melpomene, the mournful muſe of 
nine ö 
Such cauſe of mourning never hadſt afore: 
Up, griily ghofts; and , my rũeſul rime; 
Matter of mirth now ſhalt thou have no more. 
| Ee Spenſ?re 
But «þ, and enter now into full bliſs. 
Up, up, for honour's ſake ; twelve legions wait 
„ | 
And long to call you chief. Dryden. 
Ur, up'. prep. From a lower to a higher 
part; not down. Ok | 
In going 2 a hill, the knees will be moſt weary ; 


| May they not juſtly o our climes upbraid 


Dilton. | 


DPH; 


uphraid unt them their own fortunes. 2nd point- 
eth at them. Nan. 
Any of theſe, without regarding the pains of 
churchmen, grudge or vpbraid't6 them thoſe ſmall 
remains of ancient piety, which the rapacity of 
ſome ages has ſcarce left. : Spratt, 
| Shortneſs of night, and penury of ſhade? Prior. 
3. To urge with reproach, 

I have too Iong born 

Your blunt braidings, and your bitter ſcoffs. Shah, 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the up- 
braidings of his own cenſcience. Decay of Pizty, 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit ra- 
ceived from the reproacher.:. | 

I 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other; 

Hisknights grow riotous, and he himſelf uþbraids us 
On ev'ry trifle. Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
If any lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God that 
giveth liberally, and »pbraideth not. Fames, i. 5. 
Be aſhamed of vpbraiding ſpeeches before friends: 


in going down, the thighs: for that in lifting the 
feet, when a man goeth wþ the hill, the weight of 
the body beareth moſt upon the knees, and in going 
down, upon the thighs. 855 Bacon. 


To UP BEAR, up-bET. v. a. preter. 1pbore; 
part. paſſ. pbνn. [up and bear.) : 
1. To ſuſtain aloft ; to ſupport in elevation. 


and d after thou haſt given, u#braid not. © 

3 | Fealus. xli. 22. 

5. To bring reproach upon; to ſhew faults 
by being in a ſtate of compariſon, 

Ah, my ſon, how evil fits it me to have-ſuch 

a ſon: and how much doth thy kindneſs upbraid 

my wickedneſs! . | 


8 idney . 
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The counſel which I cannot take, 
Inſtead of healing, but »pbraids my weakneſs. Ady. 
6. To treat with contempt. Not in uſe, ; 

There alfo was that mighty monarch laid, 


Upborn with indefatigable wings. Milton. 
_Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
Swift as on wings of winds wþbora they fly, ny} Sm 
And drifts of riſing duſt 9h. 40 the ſky. 0 Pope. ww ee all, et above all in prides 
2. To raiſe aloft. 33A F native fire did foul wþbroid, a 
2 „ This wick prayer And be as Ammon s ſon, be magnified. Sper/. 
Or one ſhort ſigh of human breath, zpborn UPBRA/IDER, Up-bra d-ur. 1. . from upbraid.]- 
Ev'n to the ſeat of God. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. One that reproaches. 1 8 | c 
A monſtrous wave upbore 1 UPBRAIDINGLY, ap- bra ding. A. adv. By 
The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore. way of reproach a 
: 5 < 85 | Pope. | The time was when men would learn and ſtudy 
3. To ſupport from falling. | good things, not envy theſe that had them. Then 
Vital pow'ers gan wax both weak and wan, | 


men were had in price for learning; now letters 
For want of food and fleep; which two upbear, only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called a 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Sper/. poet, as if 1 ea contemptible nick name B. Jan. 
To Ur BRA ID, Up-brä' d. v. a. [upzebpaban, | To UPBRAY, up-bre. v. a. [A word formed 
upzebnedan, Sax. ; 


from upbraid by Spenſer, for the ſake of a 
I. To charge contemptuouſly with any thing 


rhyming termination.) To ſhame. 
diſgraceful. It has commonly avith, ſome- Vile knight, 


Abundance of them are ſeen ſcattered up and 
dexwn like ſo many little iſlands when the tide is 
low. - Addiſon. 

16. Up and down. Backward and forward. 
- Our deſire is, in this preſent controverſy, not 
to be carried ug aud down with the waves of uncer- 
tain arguments, but.rather poſitively to lead, on 
the minds of the ſimpler ſort by plain and eaſy | 

degrees, till the very nature of the thing itſelf do 
make manifeſt what is truth. Hooker. | 
The ſkipping king he rambled »þ and down, 
With ſhallow jefters. Shateſp. 

Up ard down he traverſes his ground; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again! 

Then nimbly ſhiſts a thruſt, then lends a wound; 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. Daniel. 

8 | 'Thou and death 
Shall dwell at eaſe, and ap and doron unſeen 
Wing filently the buxom air. Milion. 
. On this windy ſea of land, the fiend 
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15 Welk d up and down alone, bent on his prey. Milt. = times of, before the thing imputed ; ſome- That Fu ts and knighthood doſt with ſhame 5 1 
What a miſerable life doſt thou lead, ſay a dog times it has only an accuſative of the , new th enſample of thy childig mie. T6 
61. to a lion, to run ſtarving 2p and down thus 7 thing, as in Milton; and ſometimes the per- _ 1 ll t n e ot t ho _ might, 1 we 
n —_—_— I Etrange. ſon without the thing, or the thing without OT KFC RL thus'to-Ughe. Sarg ts 
| -. © © She moves! life wanders uþ and down the perſon. . ö UPBRO'UG TT, p-br t. Part. pall. of upbring. 11 
ſt, Through all her face, and lights up every charm. The fathers, when they were zpbraided with that Educated D RON wes hi | | = 
ers, {a 1 EN Addiſon. } deſect, comforted themſelves with the meditation 11 Tae 8 — t. 1 | | 5 5 
af 37. Up to. To an equal height with, of God's moſt gracious nature, who did not there- | W J ; in ny 3 on 77 A V born, 1 
ers Iantalus was puniſhed with the rage of an fore the leſs accept of their hearty affection. Hooker, Ea * Fo 5 Wefled Hunte upbroughr, 9 
1 eternal thirſt, and ſet p to the chin in water, that 32 It ſeem'd in me | THO OE RI ON her gifts adorn. pen. 9 
fled from his lips whenever he attempted to drink But as an honour ſnatch'd with boiſt'rous hand, U'pCasT, Up-kast'. (Particip le fr . To 2 5 
| 5 | ds os Addiſon. And I had many living to upbraid | } - The verb Ta wpcaft is not in uſe. 
5 18. Up to. Adequately to | My gain of it by their aſſiſtance, _ - [ Thrown upwards. 
ion 18. 2 quately to. : | y gain of it. y their afliſtances, | | 7 Bonks with aaa forfake thei ä 
The wifeſt men in all ages have lived 2% tothe Which daily grew to quarrel. Shatefp. Henry IV. calts with upca/e eyes forſake their ſhade, 
Cale religion of their country, when they ſaw nothing If you refuſe your aid, yet do not And gaze, as if I were to be obey d. Dryden. 
in it oppoſite to morality. * Addiſon. Upbraid us wwith:our diſtreſs. Shakeſp, Coriolanus. | _ Old Saturn here, with wpcoſt eyes, | 
They are determined to live up to the holy rule Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid? | ,.. Beheld his abdicated Ikies, Addiſon. 
by which they have obliged themſelves to walk. | And, like the roaring of a furious wind, "1 U'>CasST, üp-käst'. u. . A term of bowling; 
that, "2 FAY | Allierbury. Thus vent the vile diſtemper of thy mind? Sancho. | © throw: a caſt, _ | _ | 
40%. We muſt not only mortify all theſe paſſions that How cunningly the ſorcereſs diſplays Was there ever man had ſuch luck? when I 
ſolleit us, but we muſt learn to do well, and at | Her own tranſgreſſions, to upbraid me mine. Milt. kiſſed the jack, upon an wpcaf? to be hit away! 
vp tothe poſitive precepts of our duty. Rog. Serm. ) Tis a general complaint againſt you, and I muſt (( JOEY Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
n iu. 19. Us ith, A phraſe that fignifies the at | wpbraid you with it, that, becauſe you need not To UPGA' THER, up-gäth- Ir. v. a. [up and 
e., of raiſing any thing to give à blow. | write, you will not. 'S- Dryden. gather.) To contract. 


She, quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
W ui her fiſt, and took him on the face; 

Another time, quoth ſhe, become more wiſe: 
| Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little grace. Sir. 

20, It is added to verbs implying ſome accu- 


. You may the world of more defects vpbraid, | 
That other works by nature are unmadegs _ 

That ſhe did never at her own expence 44 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 

2. To object as matter of reproach ;. with 70 


. Himſetf he cloſe upgatber'd more and more 
Into-his den, that his deceitful traing 3; | 
By his there being might not be bewraid, _ | _ ; 
Ne any noiſe, ne any queſtion made. Spenſer. 
Urnen, up-hand. adj. [up and Hand.] 


—— — 


mulation, or increaſe. 1 before the perſon. N TECC 
if we could number up thoſe prodigious ſwarms Thoſe that have been bret together, are more The upband fledge is uſed by underworkmen, 


wat killed in every part of the Campania of old | 


apt to envy their equals when raiſed: for it doth 
1 3 a | * 5 Ni. Fx © 
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ben the work is not of the largeſt, yet require 
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help to batten They uſe it with both their bands | 
betore them, and ſeldom lift their hammer higher 
than their head. Moon: Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Urnz'LD, dp-held”. pret. and part. paſſ. of 
upbold, Maintained ; ſuſtained. | 
He who reigns 
Monarch in heav'n, till then, as one ſecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 
Urn, üp“-hfl. adj. ſap and hill.] Difficult ; 
like the labour of climbing an hill. 

What an apbill labour muſt it be to a learner, 
who has thoſe firſt rudiments, to maſter at twenty 
years of age, which others are taught at ten. Clariſſa. 

Yet, as immortal, in our »phill chace 
We preſs coy fortune with unſlacken d pace. Young. 


7o Urnoa'kD, ip-h&'rd. v. a. [up and hoard.] 
To treaſure; to ſtore; to accumulate in 
private places. 

Heaps of huge words »þhoarded hideouſly 
With horrid ſound, though having little ſenſe, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry; 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie, 
And made a monſter of their fantaſie. Spenſer. 
If thou haſt hd in thy life +3 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
Speak of it. | | Sbaleſp. 
2 To Urno'LD, tp-hd'ld. v. a. preter. upheld ; 
part. paſſ. upheld, and upholden. [up and 
hold.) | ; | 
1. To lift on high. 
The mournful train with groans, and hands 


| 


* 


_ 


- 


upbeld, \ | 
Beſought his pity. | Dryden. 
2. To ſupport; to ſuſtain; to keep from 
falling. 7 h | 


_ While life 2% Boldt this arm, 
This arm vpbolds the houſe of Lancaſter. Shakeſp. 
This great man found no means to continue 
and wþboid his ill-purchaſed greatneſs, but by re- 


of, the harbarous cuſtoms of the Iriſh. Dav. 7rel. 
Poetry and painting were upheld by the ſtrength 
of imagination. | Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
3. To keep from declenſion. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate 
fome commendation, where cauſes are fair pleaded; | 
for that hold, in the client the reputation of his 
counſel, and beats down in him the conceit of his | 
cauſe. D 5 ' Deacon, 
Never was a time, when the interpoſition of the 
magiſtrate, was more neceſſary to ſecure the honour 
of religien, and vp50/2 the authority of thoſe great | 
principles by which his own authority is beſt p- | 
Beld. VER | = Atterbury. | 
4. To fupport in any ſtate of life. . 
Many younger brothers have neither lands nor 
means to uphold tbemſelues. Kaaleigb. | 
5. To continue; to keep from defeat. 
Divers, although peradventure not willing to be 
yoked with elderſhips, yet were contentedto uphold 
oppoſition againſt biſhops, not without greater hurt 


7 pet 51:46, 6, 
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6. To keep from being loſt. 
- | Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone pb the day. 
7. To continue without failing. 
A deaf perſon, by obſerving the motions of ano- 
ther man's mouth, knows what he ſays, and vpbelds 
a current communication of diſcourſe with him. 
| Holder. 


a oF 


Sbakefp.. 


3. To continue in being. 

As Nebuchodnoſor liveth 

| for the upbolding of every living thing. Jad. xi. 7. 

2A due proportion: is held betwixt the parts, as 
well in the natural body of man as the body poli- 

tick of the ſtate, for the hi of the whole. 


1. A ſupportr. cakes 
_* © Suppoſe then Atlas ne er ſo wiſe: 


Y F # 


1 


4 


E 


jecting the Engliſh law, and aſſuming, in lieu there- | 


to the courſe of their whole proceedings. Hooker. | 


, who had fent thee | 


Haletoill. 


P O 
Too long upon his ſingle ſnoulders, 
Sink down he muſt, or find upbolders, 
2. A ſuſtainer in being. | 
The knowledge thereof is ſo many manuduct ions 
to the knowledge and admiration of the infinite 
wiſdom of the creator and apbolder of them. Hale. 
3. An undertaker; one who provides for 
funerals. | 
The company of apbolders have a right upon the 
bodies of the ſubjects. Arbuthnot. | 
Where the braſs knocker wrapt in flannel band 
Forbids the thunder of the footman's hand; 
Th“ upbolder,,rueful harbinger of death, 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 
Ue#H0'LSTERER, up-h01s-ter-ar. 2. J. [a cor- 
ruption of upbolder.] One who furniſhes 
houſes 3. one who fits up apartments with 
beds and furniture. 


Swift. 


| 


| 


ſend for the apbolſterer. Sift. 
Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe, 
Your barber, cook, vpbolterer. Pope, 


| 


ground, 5 
Men at firſt, after the flood, lived in the uplands 
and ſides of the mountains, and by degrees ſunk 
into the plains. Burnet, 
U LAND, tp'-land. adj. | 
1. Higher in fituation. | 
Thoſe in Cornwall do no more by nature than 
others elſewhere by choice, conceive themſelves an 
eſtranged ſociety from the upland dwellers, and carry 
an emulation againſt them. Carewv's Surv. of Corno. 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 
The vpland hamlets will invite. Milton, | 
2. Rude; ſavage. This is the meaning in 
_ Chapman , probably becauſe the uplanders, 
having leſs commerce, were leſs civilized. 
And long'd to ſce this heap of fortitude, 
«That fo illiterate was, and »p/and rude, 
That lawes divine nor humane he had learn'd. 
Chapman. 
UTA Nis, Gp-land'-Ish. adj. [from upland.) 
Mountainous ; inhabiting mountains. 
Lion-like, zplandiſb, and mere wild, 
Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being natu- 
rally compil'd 
Of eminent ſtrength; ſtalks out an 
ſilly ſheep. Chapman's Tliads. 
To UrLA' v, p-“. v. a. [up and /ay.] To 
hoard; to lay up. 
We are but farmers of ourſelves; yet may, 
If we can flock ourſelves and thrive, up/ay 
Much, much good treaſure for the great rent-day. 
| | 4 : Is Donne. 
To UPL1'FT, üp-Uft'. v. a. {up and Ht.) To 
raiſe aloft. „„ 
Mechanick flaves, _ 


| 


\ 


With greaſy aprons, rules and hammers, ſhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Ide baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And, with uplifted arms, is fafe arriv'd | 
At Ravenſpurg. \Shakeſp. 
Together both, with next t' almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ſtroke they aim'd. Milton. 
Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head ahlift above the wave, and eyes 
That ſparkling blazid. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. | 
When by juſt vengeance guilty mortals periſh, | 
The gods behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
And lay th' »plifted thunder-bolt aſide. Addi Cate. 
Songs, ſonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift, | 
And whiſk them back to Evans, Young, and Swift. 


% 


— 
7 


4 


| lative formed from ag.] Higheſt ; topmoſt. 
| Away! ye ſkum, ** 
That ſtill riſe wpmoſt when the nation boils; 
That have but juſt enough of ſenſe to know 
The maſter's voice, c hen rated to depart. D 


. 
Uro' x, fip-pdn'. prep. [up and on. ] 


vet when the Weight of kiogdoms lies 


If a corner of the hanging wants a ſingle nail, | 


U”PLAND, vp/-land. 2. /. [up and land.] Higher | 


d preys upon a | 


Richard II. 


 U'enosr, üp“-müst. adj. fan irregular ſuper- | 


UPO 


As I did ſtand my watch hn the hill 
T look'd toward Birnam; and anon methou h 
The wood began to mo Fut 
| d beg move. Sbaleſp. Matketh 
2. Not within ; being on the outſide a 
Blood that is upon the alta. Bibi. 
3. Thrown over the body, as clothes 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw hey 
night-gown upon her. Sbaleſp. Macbetꝭ 
4. By way of imprecation or infliction. ; 
Hard-hearted Clifford! take me from the world: 
My ſoul to heav'n, my blood upon your heads. 8540 
No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be 
awed from doing it by a law that isalways to be a 
fword in a ſcabbard, and muſt never be pleaded 
againſt him, or executed pon him. Kettle ꝛvoriß 
5- It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation. ; 
How ? that I ſhould murder her ? 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which 1 
Have made to thy command !—1, her !—her blood! 
; — Shalyp, 
6. Ny uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or mit. 
chief. 

If we would neither impoſe bon ourſelves, nor 
others, we muſt lay aſide that fallacious method of 
cenſuring by the lump, Burnt, 

That is not a fault inſeparable from ſuits, but is 

the ſin of the managers: it lies not naturally ufon 
the thing, but only «por the contingent circum- 
| ances and manner of doing. Ketilervorth, 
In conſequence of. Now little in uſe. 
Let me not find you before me again por an 
complaint whatſoever. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meal. 
Then the princes of Germany had but a dull 
fear of the greatneſs of Spain, pon a general ap- 
prchenſion of the ambitious deſigns of that nation, 
Bacon, 
I wiſh it may not be concluded, leſt, upon ſe- 
cond cogitations, there ſhould be cauſe to alter, 
5 Bacon. 
. Theſe forces took hold of divers; in ſome 2503 
diſcontent, in ſome upon ambition, in ſome bm 
levity and deſire of change, and in ſome few upon 
conſcience and belief, but in moſt «pz ſimplicity; 
and in divers out of dependance upon ſome of the 
better fort, who did in ſecret favour theſe bruits, 
A; PD. # Bacon. 
He made a great difference between people that 
did rebel »pon_wantounneſs, and them that did rebel 
upon Want. | Bacon, 
Upon pity they were taken away, «fon ignorance 
they are again demanded. * Hayward. 
Promiſes can be of no force, unleſs they be be- 
lieved<o be conditional, and unleſs that duty pro- 
poſed to be inforced by them, be acknowledged to + 
be part of that condition, fon performance of which * 
thoſe promiſes do, and h the neglect of which 
thoſe promiſes ſhall not, belong to any. Hammond. 
The king had no kindneſs for him «fon an old 
account, as remembering the part he had acted 
againſt the earl of Strafford. Clarendin. 
Though 1m offers itſelf in never ſo pleaſing and 
alluring a dreſs at firſt, yet the remorſe and inward 
regrets of the ſoul, pan the commiſſion of it, in- 
finitely overbalance thoſe faint and tranſient gra- 
tifications. | South"s Sermons. 
The common corruption of human nature, 20 
the bare ſtock of its original depravation, does nct 
' uſually proceed ſo far. South's Ser moni. 
When we make judgments upon general preſump- 
tions, they are made rather from the temper of our 
own ſpirit, than from reaſou. Burna. 
*Tis not the thing that is done, but the inten- 
tion in doing it, that makes good or evil. There 
isa great difference betwixt what we do upon force, 
and what pon inclination. 1 Efirangt 

The determination of the will hon enquiry, Þ 
following the direction of that guide. 1 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between 
their parents; the one valuing himfelf too muc 


upen his birth, and the other pn his p_ | 


I The deſign was diſcovered by a perſon, as much 
gn * icke, er 


þ 


- 


1. Not under; not being on the top. 


noted for his ll in gaming, as io politicks, 5 


- 7 
* * 
o * 
"od . 
5 A 


he bete mercenary end of getting money by 
; wagers. X | | ; - Swift. 
3. In immediate conſequence- of  — 
Waller ſhould not make advantage 2p that en- 
terprize, to find the way open to him to march into 
the welt. | : by | Clarendon, | 


A londer kind of ſound was produced by the | 


impetuous eruptions of the halituous flames of the 
ſalt· petre, upon caſting a live coal thereon. Boyle. 
J far from taking little advantages againſt us 
| for every failing, that he is willing to pardon our 
moſt wilful miſcarriages, hn our repentance and 
amendment. „ Eee | Tillotſon. 
Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cent, you fall 
the price of your native commodities, or leflen your 
. N Locke. 
The mind, upon the ſuggeſtion.of any new no- 
tion, runs immediately after ſimiles to make it the 
clearer. g Locke, 
If, upon the peruſal of ſuch writings, he does 
not find himſelf delighted; or if, pon reading the 
admired paſſages in ſuch authors, he finds a cold- 
neſs and indifference in his thoughts, he ought 
to conclude, that he wants the faculty of diſcover- 
ing them. : c Spectator. 
This advantage we loſt pon the inv 
fire arms. Addiſon, 
| 9: In a ſtate of view. | | 
ls it upon record? or elſe reported 
Succeſſively, from age to age? Shake/p. Rich. III. 
The next heroes we meet with pon record were 
Romulus arid Numa. | Temple. 


The atheiſts taken notice of among the antients | 


are left branded upon the records of hiſtory, Locke. 


10. Suppoſing a thing granted. f 
If you ſay neceſſity is the mother of arts and 
inventions, and there was no neceſſity before, and 
therefore theſe things were flowly invented, this 
| is a good anſwer por our ſuppoſicion. 
| 1 Bures Theory of the Earth. 
11. Relating to a ſubject. C 
Ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, 
Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her ſon.” $hat. X. John. 
Yet when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, | 
| Would ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Shateſp. Mucbetb. 
Upon this, I remember a ſtrain of refined civi- 
| lity, that when any woman went to ſee another 
| of equal birth, ihe worked at her own work in 
the other's houſe. - Temple. 
12. With reſpec to. Bf. 


The king's ſervants, who were ſent for, were 


z. In conſideration of. | 
Den the whole matter, and humanly ſpeaking, 
| | doubt there was a fault ſomewhere. Dryden. 

pen the whole, it will be neceſſary to avoid 
| that perpecualrepetition of the ſame epithets which 
ve find in Homer. . Pape. 
4. In noting a particular day. 

_ Conſtantia he looked upon as given away to his 
rival, upon the day on which their marriage was to 
be lolemnized. : Addiſon. 
3 Noting reliance or truſt. e e 

nom may boldly ſpend upon the hope 
Of what is to come in. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Cod commands us, by our dependance pon his 
wuth and his holy word, to believe a fadt that we 

2 not underſtand: and this is no more chan what 
ve do every day in the works of nature, upon the 
credit of men of learning. | 5 
Near to: noting fituation. f 

ng mere lodged thenaſelves at Aldermaſton, 
2 - from Newberry and Reading, in two 
3 4 Rs lages upon the river Kennet, over which 
12 5 „„ 33 Clarendon. 
* e mae plead preſcription for hunting in 
| duke s foreſts, that lies upon their fron- 


ue, 
iſon, 


= 3 * * R 


. In the ſtate of. - 


— — 
— 


ention of 


examined upon all queſtions propoſed to them. Dryd. 


18. On occaſion of 


24. At the time of; on occaſion of. 


N 


| Swift. | 


- 


* 


Vor. . r 


19. Noting aſſumption: as, he takes ſtate 


20. Noting the time when an event came to 
paſs. It is ſeldom applied to any denomi- 


21. Noting ſecurity. 


22. Noting attack. .. 


23. On pain of. 


20 ks 


They were entertsined with t 


he greateſt mag« 
nificence that could be, - » 


upon no greater warning. 
, Bacon. | 


The earl of Cleveland, a min of ſignal courage, 


and an excellent officer en any bold enterprize, 
advanced. Clarendon. 


upon him; he took an office upon him. 
Since he acts as his ſervant, he takes his judi- 

cial determination upon himſelf, as if it were his 

own. Kettileworth, 


nation of time longer than a day. 
In the twelfth month, on the thirteenth day. 
Efther, 


We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, 
and that «pon our lands and pon our vineyards. 
| Nehemiah. 


The Philiſtines be en thee, Sampſon. Judges. 


To ſuch a ridiculous degree of truſting her ſhe 
had brought him, that ſhe cauſed him to ſend us 
word, that p our lives we ſhould do whatſoever | 
ſhe commanded us, 
N 

Impartially examine the merits and conduct of 
the preſbytcrians on theſe two great events, and 
the pretenſions to favour which they challenge 
upon them. Swift, 


| 
25. By inference from. 


Without it, all diſcourſes of government and | 


obedience, pon his principles, would be to no. 
purpoſe. 


26, Noting attention. 55 

He preſently loſt the fight of what he was «pon; 

his mind was filled with diſorder and confuſion. 
# 5 Locke. | 
27. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which | 
will be ſure to amble, when the world is upon the 
hardeſt trot. | =, BRO 

28, Exactly; according to. | 
In goodly form comes on the enemy; 
And by the ground they hide, 1 judge the number 

rn or near the rate of thirty thouſand, Shakeſp, 

29. By; noting the means of ſupport. 

Upon a cloſer inſpection of theſe bodies, the 
ſhells are affixed to the ſurfaces of them in ſuch a 
manner, as bodies lying on the ſea-ſhores upon 
which they live. | Woodward, 

30. Upon is, in many of its ſignifications, now 
contracted into on, eſpecially in poetry. 
See ON. The meaning of this particle is 
very multifarious ; for it is applied both to 


| 


place, which ſeems its original ſignification; 


to time, which ſeems its ſecondary mean- 
ing; and to intellectual or corporeal ope- 
rations, It always retains an intimation, 
more or leſs obſcure, of ſome /ſubftratum, 
ſomething precedent, or ſome ſuhject. It 
is not eafy to reduce it to any general idea. 
U'pPpER,Up'-pur. adj. {a comparative from p.] 


I. Superiour in place; higher, 


Fg 


Give the forchead a majeſtick grace, the mouth | 


ſryiling ; which you ſhall do by making a thin 

upper lip, and ſhadowing the mouth line a little 

at the corners. | Peacham. 

Qur knight did bear no leſga pack | 

Of his own burtocks on his back; 
Which now had almoſt got the upper x 
Hand of his head for want of crupper. Hudibras. 
The underſtanding was then clear, and the ſoul's 


4 


upper region lofty and ſerene, free from the vapours | 
- South*s Sermons. | 


{ | 


of the inferior affections, 
With ſpeed to-night repair; ; 

For not the gods nor angry Jove will bear 

Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in per air, Dryd. 


Sidney. 


Locke. | 


[ 


ö 


U'rpER MOST, bp 


| | 


3. Honeſt; not declining from the rig 


UPR 


Deep as the dark infernal waters lie 
From the bright regions of the cheerful ſky, - 
So far the proud aſcending rocks invade N 
Heav'n's per realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade, 
; 1 - | a Addiſan. 
2. Higher in power or dignity. 6 | 
The like corrupt and unreaſonable cuſtom pre- 
vailed far, and got the uber hand of right reaſon 
with the greateſt part. Hooker. 


/.pur-muist. adj. [ſuperla- 
tive from upper. ] | 
1, Higheſt in place, | 
The waters, called the waters above the heavens, 
are but the clouds; atid waters engendered in the 
uppermoſt air. | Rul:igh. 
In all things follow nature, not painting clouds 
in the bottom of your piece, and waters in the 
uppermoſt parts. | Dryden. 
2. Higheſt in power or authority. 
Ie lower powers are gotten ppermoſt, and we 
ſee, like men on our heads, as Plato obſerved of 
old, that on the right hand, which is indeed on 


our left. Glanville, 
Tis all one to the common people who 's up- 
permofl, 5 Z' Eftrange. 


This ſpecies of diſcretion will carry a man ſafe 
through all parties, ſo far, that whatever faQion 
happens to be ypermgſ, his claim is allowed for a 
R Swift, 

. Predominant ; moſt powerful. | 
As in perfumes compos'd with art and coſt, 
Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 

Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich reſult of all; 9 
So ſhe was all a ſweet. Dryden. 
U'ee1isSH, üp“plsh. adj. [from p.] Proud; 
arrogant. A low word. FO 
To UPRA'iSE, Up-YAz..v.a. [ 
To raiſeup; to exalt. 
This would interrupt his joy 
In our confuſion, and our joy upraiſe | 
In his diſturbance. Milton's Paradiſe L 


ToUPRE'AR, Up-reT. v. a. 

rear on high. I 
Heaven-born charity! thy bleſſings ſhed; 

Bid meagre want »prear her ſickly head. Gay. 


U'PRIGHT, up -rit. adj. [up and right. This 
word, with its derivatives, is in, proſe ac- 
cented on the firſt ſyllable ; but in poetry 
ſeems to be accented indifferently on the 
firſt or ſecond.}] _ | 

1. Straight up; perpendicularly ere, | 

. Comb down his hair; look! look! it ſtands 
nprigbt. | Sb. 
They are upright as the palm- tree. Feremiah, xi 
In the morning, taking of ſome what of eaſy 
digeſtion, as milk, furthersnouriſhment : but this 
ſhould be done ſitting right, that the milk may 
paſs more ſpcedily to the ſtomach. Bacen . Nat, Hiſt, 
A tree, at firſt ſetting, ſhould not be ſhaken; 
and therefore put two little forks about the bottom 
of your trees, to keep them upright, Bacon i Nat. Hiſt, 
Circe, the daughter of the ſun; whoſe charms 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, . 1 
And downward fell into a grov' ling ſwine, Milt. 
Forthwith right he rears from off the pool 
His mighty ſtature. Milton s Parad:ſe La 
2. Erected; pricked up. 1 # 8 
All have their ears upright, waiting when the 
watchword ſhall come, that they ſheuld all ariſe 

_ unto rebel. Mair 
Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, + 
With chatt' ring teeth, and briſtling hair «pright.  . 

| ht, 

Such neighbour nearneſs ſhould not partialize 

. 'Th' unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul. Shak. 

| Hoy haft thou inſtill ed 

Thy malice into thouſands, once »þright 


up aud raiſe.] 


2a 


FI 
[up and rear,] To 


* 


+ Was 
6M 


And faithſu}, now prov'd falſe ! Milton's Par. 


— — er — 


„ 


3. To rife with acclivity. 
Was that the king that ſpurr'd his horſe ſo hard | 


Wich indignation. 
ToUrnrO'ar, bp'-ror. v.a. [from the noun.) | 


VPR 


The moſt us of mortal men was he ; 
The moſt ſincere and holy woman ſhe. Dryden. 


U'rziGhT, ap'-rit. 2. /. Elevation; ortho- 


graphy. | 

Tou have the orthography, or «pright, of this 
ground-plat, and the explanation thereof, with a 
ſcale of feet and inches. Moxon's Mechan. Exerciſes. 


U'erIGHTLY, tp'-rit-1f, adv. [from upright.) |. 


I. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
2. Honeſtly 3 without deviation from the right, 
Men by nature apter to rage than deceit ; not 
greatly ambitious, more than to be well and up- 
rightly dealt with. | _____ Sitney, 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
mult judge the cauſes of all perſons aprightly and 
impartially, without any perſonal confideration. 
þ 5 Taylor. 
Io live uprightly then is ſure the beſt, 
To ſave ourſelves, and not to damn the reſt. Dryd. 
VU'prRIGHTNESS, üp“rit-nis. u. /. [from up- 
44 ight 9 > | 
1. Perpendicular erection. This was anciently 
- accented on the ſecond. | 
Zo the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves 
Her fruit-and ſtate while no wind blows, 
In ſtorms from that wprightne/s ſwerves, 
And the glad earth about her ſtrows 
Wich treaſure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 
2. Honeſty; inte PR: © | 
The hypocrite bends his principles and practice 
to the faſhion of a corrupt world ; but the truly 


2 


upright man is inflexible in his wprightneſs, and 


unalterable in his purpoſe, - » 


2. To riſe from decumbiture. : 
Early, before the morn with crimſon ray 
The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

Through which into the world thedawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 


Uproſe Sir Guyon, _ Spenſer. 
Thou knoweſt my down-ſitting, and mine up- 
riſing. | Pſalm cxxxix. | 


Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 


_ _ Obedient to the viſion of the night. Pape. 
a2. To riſe from below the horizon. . 
. ____Oproſe the ſun. | Conley. 


_ Againſt the ſteep upriſing of the hill? Shaleſp. 


 Dvni'sx, fip'-rte, . /. Appearance above the 


horizon. : 
Did ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, 
That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's rie? Shak. 
U'PROAR, dp'-rdr. 2. /. [oproer, Dut.] This 
word likewiſe is accented on the firſt ſylla- 
ble in proſe; in verſe, indifferently on 


— 


either.] Tumult; buſtle ; diſturbance; 


cConfuſion. : 


The Jews, which believed not, ſet all the city } 


| Ge : Ads, xvii. 5. 
It were well if his holineſs had not ſet the world 
Raleigh. 


on an uproar. - ; 


in an eproar, by nouriſhing of war, 


He levied forces in a diſordered zproar, albeit | 


the treaſon reſted in him and ſome other his com- 
ices, - | „ =  eywdtd. 
The uproar was ſo loud, that the accuſation it- 
ſelf could not be heard. — 85 Holiday. 
Others, with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell, 


| Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
_  » la whirlwind ; hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar, 


; a Milton. 
3 Horror thus prevail d. 
And wild »proer / ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Phillips. | 


The impiety of this ſentiment ſet the audience 


in an upreer; and made Socrates, though an in- 
timate friend of che poet, go out of the theatre 


Tuo throw into confufion. Not ih uſe. 


| 


U 


| 


| 8 Altes bur y. 
ToUrrr'ss, tip'-riz. v. n. [up and riſe.) | 


2. In confuſion ; in complete diforder. 


- Adzifon. | 


rn. 
iS 


vyps 


| ; Had 1 power, 1 ſhould _- 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the yniverſal peace, confound TE 
All unity on earth. Shakeſp, Macbeth. 
To Urro0'T, Up-ro't. v. a. [yp and root. ] To 
tear up by the root. | 
Orpheus could lead the ſavage race, 
And trees uprovted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre : | 
But bright Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher ; | 
1 
| 


F * 


When to her organ vocal breath was giv'n, 
An angel heard, 8 
And ſtraight appear'd, 
Miſtaking earth for heav'n. 
o Ur RO UsE, up- rou!z. v. a. {up and rowfe.] 
To waken from ſleep; to excite to action. 
Thou art hren d by ſome diſtemperature. Shot. 


D'rSsnor, up'-shdt. 2. /. Iup and ſhot.] Con- 
cluſion; end; laſt amount; final event. 
With this he kindleth his ambitious ſpighte 
To like deſire and praiſe of noble fame, 
The only t whereto he doth aim. Hubb. Tale. 


uþſhot. L 
In this t, purpoſes miſtook 
Fall on th' inventors heads. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Every leading demonſtration to the main bo 
of all, which is the proportion betwixt the ſphere 
and cylinder, 1s a pledge of the' wit and reafon of 
that mathematician. * : More. 
Upon the zþ/bet, afflictions are but the methods 
of a merciful providence, to force us upon the only 
means of ſetting matters right. L Eftrange, 
Here is an end of the matter, ſays the prophet: 
here is the vH and reſult of all; here terminate 
both the prophecies of Daniel and St. John, 
- | Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Let 's now make an end of matters peaceably, 
as we ſhall quickly come to the ½/ht of our affair, 
| : 1 Arbuthnot, 
At the up/bct, after a life of perpetual applica- 
tion, to reflect that you have been doing nothing 
for yourſelf, and that the ſame or leſs induſtry 
might have gained you a friendſhip that can never 
deceive or end; a glory, which, though not to be 
had till after death, yet ſhall be felt and enjoyed 
to eternity. | Pope. 
U'rsips doaun, uUp'-sid-dow”n. [an adverbial 
form of ſpeech.] 


Sbaleſp. | 


In the day-time they fiſh in their boats, which 
they draw unto the land at night ; and, turning 
them upſide docun, ſleep under them. Heylin. 


In his lap a maſs of coin he told, 
And turned uþ/ade down, to feed his eye 
And covetous deſire with his huge treaſure. Spenſer. 
The flood did not ſo turn hh docun the face of 


8 


after the waters were decreaſed. 


The ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned all 
this up/ide down, filling all with ſurprize and 
amazement. They came upon the world like light 
darting full upon the face of a man aſleep, who 
had a mind not to be diſturbed. South, 

U'PSPRING, Up'=spring. 7. / [up and ſpring.) 


This word ſeems to ſignify upſtart; a man | 


ſuddenly exalted. Not uſed, +0 
Tue king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
„„ roule 3 | 2 Big | 

Keeps wallel, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring reels. 


5 Shateſp. 


| To UrsTa'xD, tp-8tind'. v. u. {up and fand.] 


Jo be erected. 
Sea - calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; | 
he water ſnakes with ſcales upftanding die. May. 


:Z 
„ 


| To Urs TA Ar, üp-stà'rt. v. n. [up and Hart. 


To ſpring up Tuddenly, 
He upſtarted brave 


Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 


} 


Dryden. | 


I cannot purſue with any ſafety this ſport to the | 


1. With the lower part above the higher. {| 


But three fair daughters, which were well fim 


the earth, as thereby it was made paſt knowledge, 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. | 


| * 
For I would have you, when you upward _ 


'UP W 
Thus having ſpoke, he fat ; thus anſwer 4 
' 


Upftarting from his throne, the king of 
His breaſt with fury fill'd. 22 


U'es razr, fip'-start. n. ſ. up and fart) O 
ö , £ 2 Ode 
> ſuddenly raiſed to wealth, power, or ks 
nour ; what ſuddenly riſes and appears, 
Two hundred in a place will he enough for the 
ſaſeguard of that country, and keeping under all 
| ſudden yſtarii, that ſhall ſeek to trouble the Peace 
thereof. Spenſer's I reland 
My rights and royalties ; 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To art unthrifts. 85755 
Muſhrooms have two ſtrange properties; tha 
one, that they yield ſo delicious a meat; the other. 
that they come up ſo haſtily, even in a night, ay 
yet they are unſown : and therefore ſuch as x: 
»p/larts in ſtate, they call in reproach muſhroomg, 
; Bacon, Natural Hiforg, 
The king did not negle& Ireland, the ſoil whey 
theſe muſhrooms and art weeds, that ſpring up 
in a night, did ch: fly proſper. Bren, 
i | A place of bliſs 
In the purlieus of heav'n, and therein plac'd 
A race of ufftart creatures, to ſupply 
Perhaps our vacant room. Milton's Parodie Ig, 
Inordinate defires, 
And «f/tart paſſions, catch the government 
From reaſon. : Milton's Paradiſe La. 
Mean »pſftarts, when they come once to be Pres 
ferred, forget their fathers. L' Efrai 
Trade, ke ſaid, carried from us the commodi- 
ties of our country, and made a parcel of fan 
as rich as men of the moſt antient families, 
Addiſon's Freehold, 


ToUrsTA'y, ap-8tA'. v. a. [up and a.] To 
ſuſtain ; to ſupport. | 
Them fhe uf/ags 
Gently with 'myrtle band: mindleſs the v hile 
Herſelf, though faireſt unſupported flow'r, Min, 


To UrSswA“R M, up-swarm. v. a. [ 2nd 
Fſavarm.] To raiſe in a ſwarm. Out of uſe, 1 
You ve taken up the ſubjects of my father, 
And botb againſt the voice of heav'n and him 
Have here uþſwarm'd them. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
To UPTA'KE, tp-tYk. v. a. [up and take.] To 
take into the hands. 
He hearken'd to his reaſon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear. Saf 


To UPTRA'iN, ap-tri/n. v. a. [up and train, 
To bring up; to educate. Not uſed. 

- King Lear in happy peace long reign'd, 
But had no iſſue male him to ſucceed, | 


In all that ſeemed fit for kingly ſeed. $f Ty 


To UeTv'sn, ap-thrn'. v. a. Ih and h V 
To throw up; to furrow. . 

So ſcented the grim feature, and »fturnd 

His noſtrils wide into the murky air. Mun 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy tout 

Down ruſhing, it «pturns a hill of ground. 7+ 


U'ewaRD, up- werd“. adj. Cup and peand, 9 
Directed to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with »pard eye, 
A x win of fowl behold their foe on high. / 
The angel faid; | 
With upward ſpeedhisagile wings he ſpread is 
U'r wax b, uip-werd'. u. /. The top. Outt 
uſe. 
From the extremeſt upward of thy head 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 
A moſt gy png traitor, Shakeſp. Kis # 
 U'ewARD, Gp-werd. 4 4 and pes 
U'rwARps, Up-werdz'. adv. lup * 
1. Towards a higher place: oppꝰ 
_ .downavard. | 
I thought 


To ſmooth your paſſage, and to ſoften death: 


N 


— 


As eagle freſh out of the ocean wave. 


—— 


Spexſer. | 


| Speak kindly of me to our friends above. A7 


9 
o WT 
- 


3 


$7 ſheets of rain the ſky deſcends, 
And L ſwell'd with waters upwards tends ; 
| One riſing, falling one, the heav'ns and ſea 


on a cliff is at liberty to leap twenty 
2 er into the ſea, not becauſe he has 
er to do the contrary action, which is to leap 
twenty yards pft, for that he cannot do; but 
he is therefore free, becauſe he has a power to 
or not to leap. 1 | 
gs heaven an JIE; 
2 1 tcbrias in ward, we are ſtricken dumb; look- 
ing wpward, we ſpeak and prevail. Hooker, 
3. With reſpe& to the higher part. 
Dagon, fea-monſter ! upward man, 
And downward fiſh. 
. More than; with tendency to a higher or 
greater number. 2 
Their counſel muſt ſeem very unſeaſonable, who 
adviſe men now to ſuſpect that, wherewith the 
world hath had, by their own account, twelve 
hundred years acquaintance and wþ4wwards, enough 
to take away ſuſpicion. ; Hooker. 
Il have been your wife in this obedience 
Uowardof twenty years; and have heen bleſt 
With many children by you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
owards the ſource. _ | 
4 . Be Homer's works your ſtudy; 
Thence form your judgment, thence your notions 
bring, | | 
And trace hy muſes upward to their ſpring. Pope. 
% UewrND, üp- wind- v. a. pret. and part. 
| paſſ. ypwourd. Iup and <vind.] To convolve. 
As ſhe lay upon the dirty ground, 
Her huge long tail her den all overſpread, 
Fet was in knots and many boughts upwwound. Spenſ. 
| UsBA/NITY, ur-bin'-it-y. 1. ſ. [urbanite, Fr. 


neſs ; merriment ; facetiouſneſs, 
A ruſtical ſeverity baniſhes all urbanity, whoſe 
harmleſs condition 1s conſiſtent with religion. 
. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Raillery is the ſauce of civil entertainment; and 
without ſome ſuch tincture of urbanity, good hu- 
mour falters | L' Eftrange. 
Moral doctrine, and urbanity, or well-mannered 
wit, conſtitute the Roman ſatire. Dryden. 


rick ; erinaceus, Lat.] 

% ͤ—ͥÜEA2ßw6d oo FE 
Urebins ſhall, for that vaſt of night that they 

may work, | 

All exereiſe on thee. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſhng ſnakes, 

Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 

Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it, | 


That nature deſigns the preſervation of the 
more infirm: creatures by the defenſive armour it 
hath given them, is demonſtrable in the common 

edge - hog, or urch in. Kay. 
. A name of flight anger to a child. ge 
| Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's 
pride: . : 
And who's blind now, mamma? the urchin cried. 
Tis Chloe's eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaſt : 
Friend Howard's genius fancicd all the reſt. Prior. 


— 


Flaunts in the ſun and mingles with the roſe, 
The ſpecious bane the prow ling urchin ſpies: 
Touch Touch it not! He gorges it, and dies, 
5 Mbyte Poems. 
Vas, &r. a. . Practice; ufe ; habit. Obſolete. | 
s che warrant ſufficient for any man's con- 
ſcience to build ſuch proceedings upon, as are and 
aule? | Hooker. 
Hie would keep his hand in ure with ſomewhat of 
1. value, till he was brought to juſtice. L E/tr. 
*ETER, U-r6-thr. 1. /. [Serrig ; uretere, Fr.] 
rs are two long and ſmall canals from 


- 


© Meet at their confines, in the middle way. Dryd. 


Locke. | 


| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


urbanitas, Lat.] Civility ; elegance; polite- | 


Uschis, ür-tshin. . /. [bexreuchin, Armo- | 


Would ſtraight fall mad. Shakeſp. Titus Andron. | 


Thus in the glcbe the deadly nightſhade grows, | 


have been put in ure for the eſtabliſhment of that | 


; 


ö 


| 


I 


; 


1 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


URG 


the baſon of the kidnies, one on each fide. 
Their uſe is to carry the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder. Quincy. 
The Kkidnies and ureters ſerve for expurgatlon. 
: Wiſeman. 
U'RETHRA, O-re-thra, 2. J. [üęndęa; uretre, 
Fr.] The paſſage of the urine. 
Caruncles are looſe fleſh ariſing in the urethra. 
To URGE, uͤrdzh'. v. a. [urgeo, Lat.] 
r. To incite ; to puſh ; to preſs by motives, 
You do miſtake your buſineſs : my brother 
Did urge me in his act. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. | 
What I have done my ſafety urg'd me to. Shak. 


This urges me to fight, and fires my hand. Dryd. | 


High Epidaurus «rges on my ſpeed, 
Fam'd for his hills, and for his horſe's breed. Dryd. 
The heathens had but uncertain apprehenſions 
of what «rges men moſt powerfully to forſake their 
Sos; Tillotſon. 
2. To provoke ; to exaſperate. | 
Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief. Shakeſp, 
3. To follow cloſe, ſo as to impel. 
Man ? and for ever? wretch! what wouldſt 
thou have ? 
Heir «rges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 
4. To labour vehemently ; to do with eager- 
neſs or violence. Th 
He, ſeiz'd with horror, in the ſhades of night 
Through the thick deſarts headlong wrg'd his flight. 
1 | Pope. 


5. To preſs; to enforce. 5 

The enemy 's in view; draw up your powers; 
Your haſte is now «rg'd on you. 

Urge your petitions in the ſtreet. 


Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. | 


And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate, Dryd. 
6. To preſs as an argument. 
le pleaded ſtill not guilty; 
The king's attorney, on the. contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions, 
Of divers witneſſes. * Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Urge the neceſſity and ſtate of times, 
And be not peeviſh. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
But againſt all this fome may urge two places, 
which ſeem to take away all ſuits among Chriſtians. 
955 | Kettlewwell, 
7. To importune ; to ſolicit, 
LB He urged ſore, 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him haſty to ariſe, | Spenſer. 
8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of ob- 
jection. | | 

Though every man have a right in diſpute to - 
urge a falſe religion, with all its abſurd conſe- 
quences; yet it is barbarous incivility ſcurrilouſly 
to ſport with that which others account religion. 

Tillotſon, 
To URGE, urdzh'. v. n. To preſs forward. 

A palace, when *tis that which it ſhould be, 
Stands ſuch, or elſe decays: 

But he which dwells there is not ſo; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raiſe. Donne. 

U/xGENCY, ur'-dzhen-sy. n-/. [from urgent. 
Preffure of difficulty or neceſſity. 


Being for ſome hours extremely preſſed by the 
neceflities of nature, I was under great difficulties | 


betweetl*«,zncy and ſhame, Gulliver's Travels. 
U'/s GENT, Ur'-dzhent. adj. [urgent, Fr. urgens, | 
Lat.] 
1. Cogent; preſſing; violent. 

Things 2 4 are to be kept; howbeit 
not neceſfarily any longer than till there grow 
ſome urgens cauſe to ordain the contrary. Hooker, 

1 Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 


Do ſtrongly ſpeak t' us. Shateſp. Ant. end Cleopatra... } 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
g 
| 


This ever hath been that true cauſe of more 


wars than upon all other occaſions, though it leaſt- | 


Sh ak * 
bakep. | 


| 


ö 


partakes of the urgent necellity of ſtate. | Reteigh, : 


URI 
Let a father ſeldom ſtrike, but upon very ard. 
neceſſity, and as the laſt remedy. 2 
2. Importunate; vehement in ſolicitation, 
The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that 
they might ſend them out in haſte. Exod. xii, 33. 
U RGENTLY, tir-dzhent-1f. adv. [from ur- 
gent.) Cogently ; violently ; vehemently 
importunately. NE TE 
Acrimony in tHfeir blood, and afflux of humours 
to their lungs, urgenily indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 
UKR, firdzh'-ar. 7. J. [from urge.] One 
who preſſes; importuner. ; 
1 with Pope were as great an urger 2s l. Swift, 
U'xGEWONDER, uürdzh-wün-duͤr. xz. . A 
CCR; 
This barley is called by ſome urge vonder. Mortin:, 
U'r1m, ü“- rim. 1. /. To hey 
Urim and thummim were ſomething in Aaron's 
breaſt-plate ; but what, criticks and commentators 
are by no means agreed. The word urim ſignifies 


light, and thummim perfection. It is moſt pro- 


bable that they were only names given to ſignify 
the clearneſs and certainty of the divine anſwers 
which were obtained by the high-prieſt conſulting _ 
God with his breaſt-plate on, in contradiſtinction 
to the obſcure, enigmatical, uncertain, and im 
perfect anſwers of the hEathen oracles. | 
Newton's Notes on Milton, 
He in celeſtial panoply all arm'd, 
Of radiant rim, work divinely wrought. Milton. 
U'sINAL, U'-ry-uel. x. /. [urinal, Fr. from 
urine.] A bottle, in which water is kept 
for inſpection, | 
Theſe follies ſhine through you, like the water 
in an urinal. Shakeſp, T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, 
A candle out of a muſket will pierce through 
an inch board, or an urinal force a nail through 
a plank. | | Brown, 
This hand, when glory calls, 5 
Can brandiſh arms as well as urinals. Garib. 
Some with ſcymitars in their hands, and others 
with urinals, ran to and fro. Spectator. 
U'RIN ARX, U'-ry-ner-y, adj. {from urine.] 
Relating to the urine. , | 
The urachus or ligamentous paſfage is derived 
from the bottom of the bladder, whereby it diſ- 
chargeth the wateriſh and urinary part of its con- 
tents. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Diureticks that relax the urinary paſſages, ſhould 
be tried before ſuch as ſtimulate; Arbuthnoton Alim. 
U'sinaTIVE, U'-ry-na-tlv. adj, Working 
by urine ; provoking urine. | 
Medicines urinative do not work by rejection 
and indigeſtion, as ſolutive do. Bacon? Nat. Hift. 


URIN&'ToOR, Q&-ry-nA'-tor. u. . (urinateur, 


Fr. urinator, Lat.] A diver; one who 
ſearches under water. ; 

The precious things that grow there, as pearl, 
may be much more eaſily fetched up by the help 
of this, than by any other way of the urinators, 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick, 

Thoſe relations of urinators belong only to thoſe 
places where they have dived, which are always 
rocky, 5 VVV 

U'RINE, à-Hn. a. /. urine, Fr. urina, Lat.] 
Animal water. - | 

Drink, Sir, is-a great provoker of noſe-painte 
ing, ſleep, and urine. n | . Shateſp.- 

As though there were a feminality in urine, or 
that, like the ſeed, it carried with it the idea of 
every part, they fooliſhly believe we car viſibly 
behold therein the anatomy of every particle. 

ak 2 Brown's Vulgar Errourr. 

The chyle cannot paſs by urine or ſweat. 

7 | FG Arbuthnot.. 
To U'sixg, ü-Hn. v. n. [ariner, Fr. from 
the noun.] To make water. | 

Places where men ztine commonly have ſome 
ſmell of violets.  Baron's Natural Hiſtory. 

No oviparous animal, which ſpawn of lay eggs, 

. doth urine, except the tortoiſe, Brown's Yulg Arr. 
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U'z1x0vs, à-rlm üs. ad; 
taking of urine, _ 
Ihe putrid matter being diſtilled, affords a water 
impregnated withan urinous ſpirit, like that obtaiq- 
able from animal ſubſtances. Arbuth. on Aliments. 


Uan, arn”. u. J. Iurne, Fr. urna, Lat.] 

1. Any veſſel, of which the mouth 1s nar- 

* rower than the body. „ 
Veſta is not diſpleas' d, if her chaſte urn 

Do with repaired fuel burn: | 

But my ſaint frowns, though to her honour'd name 

I conſecrate a never-dying flame. Carew. 

Minos, the {tri inquiſitor, appears, 

And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears; 

" Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls; 


from vrine.] Par- 


— 


Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. Dryd. 


2 A water-pot; 
of Aquarius. 
The fiſh oppoſe the maid, the watry a 
With adverſe fires ſces raging Leo burn. Creech. 
3. The veſſel in which the remains of burnt 
bodies were put. 8 FI 
Or lay theſe bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombleſs, with no remembrance over them 
A ruſtick digging in the ground by Padua, | 
found an urn, or carthen pot, in which there was 
another urn; and, in this leſſer, a lamp clearly 
burning. | | Wilkins. 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn; 
And onee more join us in the pious wra... Dryden. | 


 Dro'scory,fi-r6s'-kdp-p. 1. /. Lee and aui. 


particularly that in the ſign 


Inſpection of urine. 2 
In this work, attempts will exceed perform- 
ances; it being compoſed by ſnatches of time, as; 

medical vacations, and urgſcapy, would permit. 

| | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
U'aRVY, ur- ry. 1. . A mineral. 
In the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, 
that lies near the coal, commonly called «rry, 
_ which is an unripe coal, and is very proper for 
hot lands, gſpecially paſture ground. Mortim. HFuſb. 
Us, us'. The oblique caſe af ave. - | 

The Lord made not this covenant with. our 
— fathers, but with us, even , who are all of as 
here alive this day. Dial. v. 


USAGE, #-zldzh: 1. /. [u/age, Fr.] 
1. Treatment. | 
5 h Which way 


- Might'ſt thou deſerve, or they impoſe, this v/age. 
= . 8 | Shaleſp. 
Il) he luſtre in your eye, heav'n in your cheek, 
Plead you fair zſage. Shateſp. Troilus and Creſfids. 

170 | My brother 
. 1s pris'ner to the biſhop, at whoſe hands 
He hath good v/age,and great liberty. Sha. Hen. VI. 


q 


* 


The reſt were ſav d, and made enthralled ſwaines | 


To all the baſeſt »/ages there bred. Chapman. 
What »/age have I met with from this adverſary, 
who paſles by the very words I tranſlated, and 
produces other paſſages; and then hectors and cries | 
out of my diſingenuity ? Stilling fleet. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand and to the 
. lure, and lions reclaimed, by good uſage ? L' Eftr. 
le was alarmed with the expectations of that 
nſage, which was then a certain conſequent of ſuch. 


* 


meritorious acts. . Fell. 
Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 
And Eurus never fuch hard »/age found 
In his Zolian priſon, © Dryden. 


2. Cuſtom; practice long continued. 
Of things once received and confirmed by uſe, 
long «/age-is a law ſufficient.- In civil affairs, 


When there is no other law, cuſtom itſelf doth | . 


ſtand for la. ; Feber. 
3. Manners; behaviour. Obſolete. 
A gentle nymph was found, 

Hight Aſtery, excelling all the crew 5 
In courteous gſage, and unſtained hue, Spenſer. 
D'sAGER, u-zidzh-Er. x. /. Iuſager, Fr. from 
© zage.) One who has the uſe of any thing 


1. Uſe; proper emp] 


Us, O's. 2. /. [u/us, Lat,] 


Shut. | | 


38. Cuſtom ; common occurrence. 


* 


Ta Usk, uͤ z. v. a. (er, Fr. uſus, Lat.] 


in truit for another. 


1 hu - 9 


3 


n us and it. 


l 
USE 
He conſum'd the common treaſury, © - | 
Whereof he being the ſimple / ger 
But for the ſtate, not in propriety, 5 
Did alien t' his minions, Daniel's Civil Mat. | 
U'SANCE, d“-séëns. u. /. [uſance, Fr.] 
oyment. 
| | What art thou, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance, 
And thefe rich heaps of wealth doſt hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right »/ance? 
| | - * Spenſer. 
2. Uſury ; intereſt paid for money. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of gſance. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. | 


1. The act of employing any thing to any 
purpoſe. | ST 

The fat of the beaſt that dieth of itſelf, may | 

be uſed in any other 2. Levilicus, vii. 24. 

Number the mind makes »/z of in meaſuring 

all things by us meaſurable. | Locke. 

Conſider the hiſtory, with what «/e our author 

makes of it. ref Locke, 

Things may, And muſt, differ in their ; but 

yet they are all to be uſed according to the will 


of God, 5 Law. \- 
2, Qualities that make a thing proper for any 
purpoſe. 


Rice is of excellent »/e for illneſſes of the ſto- 
mach, that proceed from cold or moiſt humours ; 
a great digeſter and reſtorer of appetite. Temple, 
3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing can 
be employed. © Hrs 
This will ſecure a father to my child; 
That done, I have no farther 2/ for life. A. Phillips. 
4. Advantage received ; power of receiving 
advantage. | 8 
More figures in a picture than are neceſſary, 
our author calls figures to be let; becauſe the pic- 
tures has no uſe for them. Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
5. Convenience; help; uſefulneſs. _ | 
Diſtin& growth in kndwledge carries its own 
light in every ſtep of its progreſſion ; than which 
nothing is of more / to the underſtanding. Locle. 
Nothing would be of greater % towards the 
improvement of knowledge and politeneſs, than 
ſome effectual method for correcting, enlarging, 
and aſcertaining our language. Sqvift, 
When will my friendſhip be of %½ to thee ? 
I | A. Phillips. 
You ſhew us Rome was glorious, not profuſe; 
And pompous buildings once were things 


n 


6. Uſage; cuſtomary act. 


That which thoſe nations did uſe, having been 


alſo in / with others, the antient Roman laws | 


do forbid. | Hlcober. 
He that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, 
or banter, in 2, put together, as he thought 
fit, thoſe ideas he made it ſtand for, Locke. 
7. Practice; habit. | 
8weetneſs, truth, and ev'ry grace 
Which time and 2e are wont to teach, 
The eye may in a moment reach, | 
And read diſtinctly in her face. 


O Czfar! theſe things are beyond all 2 _ 
And I do fear them, Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
9. Intereſt ; money paid for the uſe of money. 
If it be good, thou haſt received * from God, 


tribute, «ſe and principal, to him. 
y Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
' Moſt of the learned, Heathen and Chriſtian, 
- aſſert the taking of / to be unlawful; yet the 
di vines of the reformed church beyond the ſeas, do 
generally affirm it to be lawful. South's Sermons. 


1. To employ to 


15515 Lou re welcome, 
Moſt learned, rev'rend Sir, into our kingdom; 


9 treat. 


of uſe, | 
Pope. | | 


Walter. | 


and then thou art more obliged to pay duty and | 


any purpoſ i 
I leiſurely. X 


Us E 


They could % both the right hang and 
and ſhooting arrows, 


in av ſtones 
| 1 Chr 


? This occaſion gave 


For me to uſe my wits, wnich to their height 
I ſtriv'd to ſkrew up. 8 


the let 


nic + 
p ler, xii, 15 


* 7 Cl , ” 
Two trumpets of ſilver, that thou EK 
for the calling of the aſlembly, Nm ber, 22 i 
» 4 . P 


. T. 
He was unhappily too much d as x check 


upon the Lord Coventry; and when that lor 
perplexed their counſels with inconverj-nc 885 
tions, the authority of the lord Mancheſter Ln 
Rill called upon. | 3 
Theſe words of God to Cain, are, 
interpreters, underſtood in a quite differ cut {cr 
than what our author / them in. Doe 
That prince was zſing all his endeavours to n. 
troduee popery, which he openly profeſſed. 
2. To accuſtom; to habituate. 
He that intends to gain th* Olympick prize 
Muſt 4% himſclf to hunger, heat, and cold. 4; 
Thoſe who think only of the matter, ofe 1 
ſelves only to ſpeak extempore. Locke on Educa 
I 've hitherto been 27 to think 
A blind ofticious zeal to ſerve my king, 
The raling principle, | Ardifon' 15 
A people long 4% to hardſhips loſe by dente 
the very notions of liberty ; they look upon them. 
ſelves as at mercy. Swift, 


Clare gha 


by Many 


Sa tt, 


Why doſt thou v/e me thus? I know thee no. 
a ; SV, 
When he came to aſk leave of Solyman that he 
might depart, he was courteoully /:4 cf hin. 
« Kills, 
I know 
My Aurengzebe wouldne'er have 2, % me ſo. Oral 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus v/ed, tis no longer to 
be called their work, when neither the though's 
nor words are drawn from the original Dry, 
St. Paul was not afraid to plead his own cane, 
and ſerve himſelf of law, when others went abou, | 
to / him with violence, contrary toit. Ketilexw:t5, 
Il love to v/e people according to their own ſen(s 
| of good- breeding. | 

Cato has gd me ill; he has refus'd 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows, 
| | Addifon's Cath 
Gay is ed as the friends of tories are by hig, 

and generally by tories too. Pope to Swift, 


4. To practiſe cuſtomarily, | 
De hoſpitality one to another, without gruds- 
ing. © nr Pater, ir. 
5, To behave: with the reciprocal pronoun, 
Out of uſe. 3 
Pray forgive me, if I have 2 myſelf unmat- 
nerly. Sbalqſt. 
To Use, U'z. v. u. 
t. To be accuſtomed ; to practiſe cuſton- 
arily. 
They uſe to place him that ſhall be tl - ir c:p- 
tain upon a ſtone, always reſerved for that put: 
' Poſe, and placed commonly upon a hill. 
5 ey a Spenſer's State of Trelant. 
In polling of trees, many do % to leave a doug! 
or two on the top, to help to draw up the lap. 
| h | Balis. 
A prudent governor, to advance religion, mil 
not conſider men's duty, but their practice; l. 
what they ought to do, but what they % to (9 
| | WS, South's Ser mitt. 


2. To be cuſtomarily in any manner; to be 
„„ EST ST Es 

| Fears ½ to be repreſented in ſuch an imaginary 
| faſhion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes than peu 
N them. * | Jaa, 
| The waters going and returning as the wy 
and great commotions of the ſea 4 to do, 22 


Tatler, 


| * 


” 


 Shahkgp, Henry VIII. 


| 5 To frequent ; to inhabit, Ole We 


— 


Vs E 


Conduct me well 


* 


did uſe, 
Sper er. 
Snakes that uſe within the houſe for ſhade 
- Securely lurk, and like a plagne invade 5 
Thy cattle with venom. May's Virgil. 
Ve vallies low, where the mild whiſpers ½ 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing 


In theſe ſtrange ways, where never foot 


4 Milton, 
Use rut, ü's-fül. adj. [uſe and full.) Con- 
venient; profitable to any end; conducive 
- or helpful to any purpoſe ; valuable for 
1 | | 
5 Providence would only enter mankind into the 
" uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the'reft 
to employ our induſtry, NMore's Auntidite. 
Sold and ſilver being little u to the life of 
- man, in proportion te food, raiment, and carriage, 
* Has its value only from the conſent of men. Zo:te. 


That the legiſlature ſhould have power to change 


the ſucceſhon, is very / % towards preterving 
our religion and liberty. Sæviſt. 
Deli cer a particular account of the great and 
nſeful things already performed. S297 /.. 
Next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there 

is nothing that ſo ſecures our hearts from fooliſh 
paſſions, nothing that preſerves fo holy and wile 
aframe of mind, as ſome / Ful, humble employ- 


ment of ourſetves. Law. 


P's£FvLLY, U's-ful-y. adv. [from n/eful.] 


In ſuch a manner as to help forward ſome 
end. | 
In this account they muſt conſtitute two at 
leaſt, male and female, in every ſpecies; which 
chance could not have made fo very nearly alike 
without copying, nor ſo 2, fully differing without 
contrivance. Bentley's Sermans. 
U's:FULNEss, U's-fll-nis. 2. / Conducive- 
neſs or helpfulneſs to ſome end. 
The grandeur of the commonwealth ſhows it (-1f 
© chiefly in works that were neceſſary or convenient. 
On the contrary, the magnificence of Rome, under 
the emperors, was rather for oſtentation than any 
real uſcfulneſs, DES! Acdliſon. 
DUsgrEss, ü's-IIs. adj. [from /.] Anſwer- 
ing no purpoſe; having no end. 
3o have [ ſeen the loſt clouds pour 
Into-the ſea an /. ſhow'r; 
And the vext ſailors curſe the rain 


For which poor ſhepherdspray'd in vain. aller. 
The hurcful teeth of vipers are »/z/e/s to us, and 


yet are parts of their bodies, Boyle. 


either proves falſe and forſakes him, or looks on 
with an uſels/5 pity, and cannot help him. 


Rogers's Sermons. 


The waterman forlorn along the ſhore 
Penſive reclines upon his 2 let oar. Gay. 
VU's:usssLyY, Us-ls-15. adv. [from uſcteſs.] 

Without the | | 
poſe. 


ln a ſauntering humour, ſome, out of cuſtom, 


Jet a good part of their lives run »/#l;/5ly away, 
without bulineſs or recreation. Locke, 
U'SELESSNESS, ü s-IIs-nis. 2. /. [from «/cle/5.] 
nfitseſs to any end. 


He made a learned diſcourſe on the trouble, | 


- uſele/angfs,, and indecency of foxes wearing tails. 
| | | | L'Eſtrange. 
ity and 1ſe- 
not the poſ- 
South. 


Hle would convince them of the van 
 befneſe of that learning, which makes 
ſeſſor a better man. | 

Us ER, ü'-zür. u. 


uſes. 


dancing, hunting, ß riding. Sidney. 
That wind-like «ſer ok his feet, faire Thetis' 
progenie dee. 


My lord received from the counteſs of War- 
Wick, a lady powerful in the court, and indeed 


1 
* 


brooks. 


His friend, on whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt relied, : 


quality of anſwering any pur- | 


+. [from 4%. One who | 


= Such things which, by imparting the delight to 
others, make the «ſer thereof welcome, as muſick, 


USU 


| a virtuous / of her power, the beſt advice that 
was ever given. Hatton. 
USHER, ush'-tir, u. / [huiffier, Fr.] 
. One whoſe bufineſsistointroduce ſtrangers, 
or Walk before a perſon of high rank. 


The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an v/her, and 


The neighs of horſe to tell her approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear. Shak, Ant. and Cleopatra. 
You make guards and 2/Bers march before, and 
then enters your prince, Tatler. 
Gay paid his courtſhip with the crowd, 
As fur as modeſt pride allow'd; 
Rejects a ſervile %s place, „ 
And leaves St. James's in diſgrace. Swift. 
2. An under-teacher; one' who introduces 
young ſcholars to higher learning. 
Though grammar's profits leſs than rhetorick's 
Yrs | 
Vet ev'n in thoſe his ber claims a ſhare. Dryden. 
To USHER, ush'-ury v. a. [from the noun.] 
To introduce as a forerunner or harbin- 
ger; to forerun, | 
No jun ſhall ever ver forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my miles. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The ſun, 
Declin'd, was haſting now with prone career 
To th' ocean ifles; and, in th' aſcending ſcale 
Of heav'n, the ſtars, that ber evening, roſe. Milt. 
As the deh ge is repreſented a diſruption of the 
abyſs, io the tuture combuſtion of the earth is to 
be »hered in, and accompanied, with violent im- 
preſſions up6n nature, and the chief will be carth- 
quakes. Burnet's Theury of the Earth. 
With ſongs and dance we celebrate the day, 
And with due honours ger in the May. Dryden. 


2 


letter, ſetting forth the great genius of the author. 
| ; Aadviſon. 
Oh name for ever ſad, for ever dear ! 


Still breath'd in fighs, ſtill zher'd with a tear. Pope. 
| USQUEBA'UGH, Us-kw#-bY, n. / [An Iriſh 
life.] It is a compounded diſtilled ſpirit, 
being drawn on aromaticks ; and the Iriſh 


pleaſant and mild flavour, The Highland 
fort is {ſomewhat hotter; and, by corrup- 
tion, in Scottiſh they call it avbi/ty. 


'The act of burnin 
burned. 1 
UsTo'riovs, us-to'-ryus. adj. Iuſtum, Lat.] 
| Haring the quality of burning. 

The power of a burning glaſs is by an uſtorious 
quality in the mirror or glaſs, ariſing from a certain 
1 unknown ſubſtantial form. | ; 
| U'sVAL, U-zhui-el. adj. [uſuel, Fr.] Com- 
mon; frequent; cuſtomary ; frequently 
occurring. | 

Conſultation with oracles was a thing very uſual 
and frequent in their times. Hooker. 
Could I the care of Providence deſerve; 
Heav'n muit deſtroy me, if it would preſerve; 
And that 's my fate, or ſurg it would have ſent | 
Some uſual evil for my puniſhment, Dryden. 


g; the ſtate of being 


With humble milk, compos'd his uſual fare. Harte. 
U'SUALLY, U-zhi-el-y. adv. [from ual.) 
Commonly ; frequently ; cuſtomarily. 

The finding out the fimilitudes of different 
things, wherein the fancy is converſant, is ſvally 
a bar to the diſcerning the diſparities of ſimilar | 
appearances, which is the buſineſs of diſcretion. 

| Fell, 

If men's deſires are «/ually as large as their abili- | 

ties, what courſe we took to allure the former, by 
that we might engage the latter. South's Sermons. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually 


—_ 


=. 


The Examiner was gerd into the world by a 


and Erie word, which fignifies the water of | 


2 


* 


ſort is particularly diſtinguiſhed for its 


U'sT1ON, us'-tshan, . J. Iuſtion, Fr. aſtus, Lat.] 


Watts. | 


| 


For roots and herbage, rais'd at hours to ſpare, 


USU 


U $VALNESS, ä-zhü-El-uls. 2. / (from »/ual.) 
Commonneſs ; frequency. 

USUCA'PTiON, ü-sü-käp“-shün. 2. . [uſus 
and capio, Lat.] In the civil law, the ac- 
quiſition of the property of a thing by poſ- 
ſcſhon and enjoyment thereof for a certain 


term of years preſcribed by law. Di#. 
UsSUFRU'CT, d-5b0-frukt'. n. /. Curt, Fr. 
ufus and fruftus, Lat.] The temporary uſe ; 
enjoyment of the profits, without power to 
alenate...: 1 5 
Ihe perſons receiving the ſame have only? 
iſufruct thereof, and not any fee or inherita..c» 
therein. 2 | „i. 
UsSUFRU'CTUARY, U-$hd-fruk'-tsho-er-y. u. /. 
ſuſufrutuaire, Fr. uſufruftuarius, Lat.] One 
that has the uſe and temporary profit, not 
the property, of a thing. 
The parſons of pariſhes are not in law accounted 
proprietors, but only fr udtuaries, as having no 
right of fee imple veſted in them. Aylies Parerg. 


To U'sURE, U-zhur. v. u. {uſura, Lat.] To 
practiſe uſury; to take intereſt for money. 
Is this the balſam that the ring ſenate 
Pours into captains wounds? Sha teſp. Timon. 
U'sURER, U'-zhur-ur. 2. / [ufurier, Fr. uſura, 
| Lat.] One who puts money out at inte- 
reſt. Commonly uſed for one that takes 
exorbitant intereſt, 
Fie ! thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an zſurer, abound'ſt in all, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
| 9 Sbaleſp. 
When uſurers tell their gold i' th' field, 
And bawds and whores do churches build. SkaZ. 
If thou lend money to any that 1s poor, thou 
ſhalt not be to him as an u/urer, nor lay upon him 
uſury. | Exodus, xxii. 25. 
There may be no commutative injuſtice, while 
each retains a mutual benefit; the z/urer for his 
money, the borrower for his induſtry, Child on Trade. 
The aſſes uſurz occaſioned great tumults among 
the people; yet he that took it was not reckoned 
to tranſgreſs any law; and there were ſome greedy 
uſurers that exacted double, triple. Arbuth. on Coins, 
 Usv/rious, U-zh&'-rybs. adj. [uſuaire, Fr. 
from u.] Given to the practice of uſury ; 
exorbitantly greedy of profit. 
For every hour that thou wilt ſpare me now, 
I will allow, _ 
Ufuriovs god of love, twenty to thee, | 
When with my brown my grey hairsequalbe. Donne. 
To Usv' ry, ü-zürp'. w. a. [uſ/urper, Fr. uſurps, 
Lat.] To poſſeſs by force or intrufion ; 
to ſeize or poſſeſs without right. 
So ugly a darkneſs, as if it would prevent the 
night's coming, zſurped the day's right. Sidney. 
Not having the natural ſuperiority of fathers, 
their power muſt be zſurped, and then unlawful ; 
or, if lawſul, then granted or conſented unto by 
them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, or elſe 
given them extraordinarily from God. Hool er. 
In as much as the due eſtimation of heaveniy 


truth dependeth wholly upon the known and ap- 


proved authority of thoſe famous oracles of God, 
it greatly bchoveth the church to have always 
moſt ſpecial care, leſt human inventions «ſurp the 
room and title of divine worſhip. ' *+ + Hooker, 
| Victorious prince of York ! 8 
Before | ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter ufurps, 
Theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. Sbaleſp. Henry VT. 
What art thou, that wſurpft this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form? Sal. 
Their fox-like thefts are ſo rank, as a man may 
find whole pages «/urped from gne another. 
: ian 2 85 | Ben Fonſon. 
LF + * So he dies, x 
But ſoon revives; death over him no power 


on purpole, and to ſhew their learning. Swift, | 


4 


Shall long vſurp+ ere the third dawning light 


- 


- 


/ | ; 4. 


v8 U 
Return, the ſtars of morn ſhall ſee him riſe 
Out of his grave. Milton's Paradiſe 
All fountains of the deep | 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to aſurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills. | 
Farewell court, | 
Where vice not only hath »/urpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name, of virtue. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat'ning floods and inundations near: 
If fo, a juſt reprize would only be 
Of what the land aſurp d upon the fea, Dryden. 
Who next «ſurps will a juſt prince appear, 
So much your ruin will his reign endear. Dryden. 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And lab'ring underneath the pond'rans God, 
The more ſhe ſtrove to ſhake bim from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperiour force he preſs'd, 
Commands his entrance, and without controul 
Uſurps her organs, and inſpires her ſoul. Dryden. 
© Who's this, that dares gſurp 
The guards and habit of Numidia's prince ? 
3 6 8 Addiſon's Cato. 
UsvrPaA'TiON, ü-zür-pa-shün. n. /. [uſurpa- 
tion, Fr. from Zuck.) Forcible, unjuſt, ille- 
gal ſeizure or poſſeſſion. 1 5 
: The Piercies, 
Finding his »/urpation moſt unjuſt, | 
Endeavour d my advancement to the throne, Sal. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from | 
unjuſt vſurpations, ſhall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine. King Charles, 
To raiſe a tempeſt on the ſea was uſurpation 
on the prerogative of Neptune, who had given him 
no leave., | Dryden. 
O baſeneſs to ſupport a tyrant throne, | 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world; 
Nay, to become a part of uſurpetion, 5 
T” eſpouſe the tyrant's perſon and her crimes, Dryd. 
Whatever oppoſition was made to the wſurpa- 
Hons of king James, proceeded altogether from 
the church of England. - Swift, 
Usv/rPER, U-zurp'-ur. . /. [from u/urp.] 
One who ſeizes or poſſeſſes that to which 


Milton. 


——— Ä— 


he has no right. It is generally uſed of one 


who excludes the right heir from the throne. 
Ever fithence he hath continued H firſt uſurped 
power, and now exacteth upon all men what he 
liſt : ſo that now to ſubdue or expel an »/urper, | 


| 


ſhould be no unjuſt enterprize, but a reſtitution of | 


7 


Spenſer. 


antient right unto the crown. 
- Richard duke of York 
Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown; | 
And that your majeſty was A g ſurper. Shakeſp. | 
But this »ſurper his encroachment prod -/ 
Stays not on man; to Ged his tow'r intends 


f 


Siege and defiance.” | Milton. 
Few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. . Dryden. 
Fe griev d, the land he freed ſhould be oppreſs'd, 


And he leſs for it than uſu rpers do. Dryden. 
Usv/RPINGLY, - &-ztirp-ing-lF. adv. {from 
- , «ſurp.] Without juſt claim. OS OP 
Lay afide the ſword, 4 
Which ſways u/urpingly theſe ſeveral titles 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 


| 


Thy right royal fovereigh. - Shateſp. King Fobn. | 


U'susxy, d 
Lat. | 1 ; 
1. Money paid for the uſe of money; in- 


tereſt. | — 5 , "I 
He that high does fit, and all things ſce 
With equal eyes, their merits to reſtore; - 
Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 
And what I cannot quit, requite with &/ury. Spen/. 
The wiſhed day — = laſt, . - Y — 
That ſhall, for all the pains and ſorrows paſt, 
Pay to her »/ury of long delight. 
Our angles are like nzovey put to »/ury; they 


-zhar-y. u. J. {ufure, Fr . ura, 


| 


 Ure'xs1L, ü-tén-sll. n. , [uten/ile, Fr. utenfile, 


— 


lation of the cure of the gout, that might be made 


j U'T1s, U-tis. u. J. A word which probably 


£ 


| 


Spenſer. 


may thrive, though we ſit ill and do nothing. 


— 


Malten : Angler. | 


UTM 


What he borrows from the antients, he repays 
with zſury of his own; in coin as good, and almoſt 
as univerſally valuable. Dryden's Ded. to Juvenal. 


2+ The practice of taking intereſt. It is com- 


monly uſed with ſome reproach. | 
Uſury bringeth the treaſure of a realm into few 
hands: for the uſurer being at certainties, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end moſt of the mo- 
ney will be in the box. - Bacon. 


— 


I 


low Lat.] An inſtrument for any uſe, ſuch 

as the veſſels of the kitchen, or tools of a 
trade: 

Burn but his books; he has brave utenſils, 

Which, when he has a houſe, he Il deck withal. 

| Shakeſp. 


— —— 


89 
Sych a conſcience, as has employed the utmft 


of its ability to give itſelf the beſt inforna;; 
cleareſt knowledge of its duty, that it mation, ang 


can, i 
tional ground for a man to build lach an hun, 
So 2 x6 South, 


Try your fortune. | 
L have to the am Doſt thou think me der. 
rate a 
Without juſt cauſe ? Dryden's All for Long 
A man, having carefully enquired into all the 
ppt of probability and unlikelineſs, and done 
is ung to inform himſelf in all particulars, ma 
come to acknowledge on which fide the probabi- 
lity reſts. Locle 
The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thou. 
ſand men: let us perform our atme, and we ſhall 
overwhelm them with our multitudes. Ag; on, 


or : 

Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with ztenfi/s of war. Milton. 

Tithes and lands given to God are never, and 
plate, veſtments, and other ſacred uten/ils, are ſel- 
dom conſecrated. | South, 

'The ſprings of life their former vigour feel; 
Such zeal he had for that vile «utenſil. Garth's Diſp. 

U'TERINE, “ tér- In. adj. [uterin, Fr. uterinus, 
Lat.] Belonging to the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts ex- 
ceed in heat, by the coldneſs of ſome ſimple, they 
may be reduced unto a conceptive conſtitution. 

Brown's Vulgar Arrours. 

The veſſels of the interiour glandulous ſubſtance 
of the womb, are contorted with turnings and 
meanders, that they might accommodate them- 

ſelves without danger of rupture to the neceſſary 
extenſion of the «terine ſubſtance. | Ray. 


U'T.ERUS, à'-tér-ùs. 2. /. Lat.] The womb. 
UrLir v, ü-tll“-It-y. x. J. [utilite, Fr. utilitas, 
Lat.] Uſefulneſs; profit; convenience; 
ad vantageouſneſs: applied to things only: 
as, this book is of great utility; not, this 


| 
\ 


1 


book was written for the utility of /cholars. | 


Thoſe things which have long gone together, | 


are confederate ; whereas new things piece not ſo 
well; but though they help by their utility, yet 
they trouble by their inconfarmity. Bac. Nat. Hift, 
Should we blindly obey the reſtraints of phyſi- 
cians and aſtrologers, we ſhould confine the utility 


. of phyſick unto a very few days. Br. Yule. Err. | 


M. Zulichem deſired me that I would give a re- 


publick, as a thing which might prove of common 
utility to ſo great numbers as were ſubje to that 
- difeaſe. Temple. | 


— 


is corrupted, at leaſt is not now underſtood. 
Diis was the octave of a faint's day, and 
may perhaps be taken for any feſtivity. 
Then here will be old ztis it will be an excel- 
lent ſtratagem. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
U'TMosT, ut'-mast. 
never. ] | 
1. Extrem; placed at the extremity, 
Much like a ſubtile ſpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which ſpreadeth wide ; 
If aught do touch the utmef thread of it, 
dhe feels it inſtantly on every ſide. — Davies. 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 


I went, by your command, 
To view the «tmoſt limits of the land. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. 
I ' undertake to bring him, EY, 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawful form, 
In peace, to his utmoft peril. Shateſp. Coriclanns. 
U'TMosr, it'-mast. 2. /. The moſt that can 
be; the greateſt power; the higheſt de- 
gree; the greateſt effort. | 
: What miſcarries, 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To th“ utmoſt of a man. Shateſp. Coriolanus.” 
hs I will be free, | 


\ 


! U'TTER, ut'-tur. adj. [ucren, Sax.] 


adj. Iluxmeœrr, Sax. from 


As from the center thrice to th' utmoſt pole. Mit. | 


1 


1. Situate on the outſide, or remote from the 
centre. 
; 128 In my flight | 
Through utter and through middle darkneſs borne 
I ſung of chaos and eternal night. | Milla. 
2. gy beyond any compaſs; out of any 
Ace. | 
n Purſue theſe ſons of darkneſs; drive them out 
From all heav'n's bounds into the utter deep. Mil. 
3. Extreme; exceſſive; utmoſt. This ſeems 
to be Milton's meaning here, though the 
former ſenſe may ſerve. 
Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thoſe rebellious; here their priſon ordain'd 
In utter darkneſs; and their portion ſet 
As far remov'd from God, and light of heav'n, 
As from the center thrice to th. utmoſt pole, Mil, 


4. Complete; total. 


The parliament thought the ter taking it away 
neceſſary for the preſer vation of the kingdom. 
| Clarendin, 
Peremptory. 
There could not be any other eſtimate made of 
the loſs, than by the utter refuſal of the auxiliary 
regiments of London and Kent to march farther, 


Clarenden, 
6. Perfect; mere. 
They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter 
ſtrangers to all thoſe anxious thoughts which diſ- 
| quict mankind. | _ Atterbury, 
To U'TTER, ut“ tür. v. a. [from the adjec- 
tive; to make publick, or let out; palan 
Facere.] | | | 1 
1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce ; to expreſs. 
Men fpake not with the inſtruments of writ- 
ing, neither writ with the inſtruments of ſpeech ; 
and yet things recorded with the one, and wtter:d 
with the other, may be preached well enough with 
Do. =. ER Hooker. 
Thefe very words I ve heard him utter, Shat, 
| There's more gold: but, firrah, 
We ſay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-«#erizg throat. Shakeſp. 
Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and ut- 
ter words but of their heart? Fob, vill, 10. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 
Amidſt its agonies, remember'd Marcia, 
And the laſt words he utter d call'd me cruel! Ali. 
. To diſcloſe; to diſcover ; to publiſh, 
When do partial and ſiniſter affections mor? 
utter themſelves, than when an election is com- 
mitted to many? M˖biggiſi. 
Were it folly to be modeſt in uttering what ig 
known to all the world? Raleigh 
l I meant my words ſhould not reach your ears; 
but what I wtter'd was moſt true. Dryd. All for Love. 
3. To ſell; to vend. | 
Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua's Jaw 
Is death to any he . utters them. . 
: | Sbaleſp. Romeo and Julia. 
, and utter it comme 


ke, 


— 


| 


They bring it home 


Even to the um 


as] pleaſe in words, Ship. 


buy the name of Newfoundland fiſh. 
= | 2 5 Alus, Difeription of the Wer 
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Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire graſiers feed 
t droves of cattle in the north quarter 
and utter them at home. 

| Careto s Survey of Cornwall. 

A, erſe ; to emit at large. 

4 e 4 from ruin, the whole kingdom 

© ſhould continue in a firm reſolution never to re- 
zeive or :tter this fatal coin. Swift, 

 UaTERABLE, ft'-tur-ebl. adj. [from ztter.] 
Expreſſible; ſuch as may be uttered. 

UTTERANCE, ut“-tür-Ens. 1. / [from utte 7. 

1. Pronunciation; manner of ſpeaking. 

He with ut rance grave, and countenance ſad, 
From point to point diſcours'd his voyage. Sper/cr. 
Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a 

oor YHerance: while others have a charming man- 
ner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are trifling. Watts. 
. [Outrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms of ex- 
treme hoſtility. Out of uſe, | 
Of him I gather'd honour ; _ 
Which he to ſeek of me again per force, 
Behoves me keep at utterance. Shakeſp. Cymbelins, 
Come, fate, into the liſt, 

And champion me to th' zulerance. Shat. Macheth. 
Vocal expreſſion ; emiſſion from the mouth. 
Till Adam, though no leſs than Eve abaſh d, 
At length gave utterance to theſe words conſtrain'd, 

__ | Milton. 

Speaking is à ſenſible expreſſion of the notions 
of the mind, by ſeveral diſcriminations of u{terance 
of voice, uſed as ſigns, having by conſent ſeveral 
determinate fignificancics. | Holder. 

There have been ſome inventions, which have 
been able for the utterance of articulate ſounds, as 

the ſpeaking of certain words Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
VU'TTERER, Bt-ter-ur. u. J. {from utter. 

1. One who pronounces. 
2. A divulger; a diſcloſer. | 

Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Spenſer. 

3. A ſeller; a vender. 

U'TTERLY, At=ter-ly. adv. [from utter.) 

Fully; completely; perfectly. For the 
moſt part in an ill ſenſe. 

God, whole property is to ſhew his mercies then 
greateſt, when they are neareſt. to. be utterly de- 

ſpaired. e : Hooker. 

Arguments taken from rhe authority of men, 
may not only ſo far forth as hath been declared, 

but further alſo, be of ſome force in human ſci- 

_ ences; which force, be it never {o ſmall, doth ſhew 

that they are not utterly naught. 

All your int'reſt in thoſe territories 
Is u#terly bereſt you; all is loſt. Shak. Henry VI. 

He was ſo utterly tired with an employment ſo 
contrary to his humour, that he did not conſider 
the means that would lead him out of it. Clarend. 

There is no where any nation fo utterly loſt to 
all things of law and morality, as not to believe 

the exiſtence of God. Wilkizs. 

While in the fleſh, we cannot be utterly inſenſible 

of the afflictions that befal us. Atterbury. 

V'TTERMOST, Ait'-ter-mist. adj. [from utter. 
23, Extreme; being in the higheſt degree. 

” | Bereave me not, - 

| Whereon 1 live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counſel, in this «ttermef? diſtreſs. Milton. 
2. Moſt remote. . | 

The land, from the.uttermoft end of the ſtraits 

on Peru fide, did go towards the ſouth. 

1 Abbit's Deſeription of the World. 
Urrrzuos r, ut“ ter- müst. u. /. The greateſt. 
There needeth neither promiſe nor perſuaſion to 
ſervice. 
Sidney. 


PE 
y gre2 
of Cornwall, 


. 


go 


make her do her uttermo/? for her father's 


4 


4 


|Vu'LGar, vül-gür. adj. [vulgaire, Fr. vul- 


Hooker. 


; 


VUL 


He cannot have ſufficient honourdone unto him; 
but the ttermoſt we can do, we muſt. Hooker. 
U'veovs, d- vè-ùs. adj. [from av, Lat.] 


The ureous coat, or iris, of the eye, hath a muſcu- | 


4 lous power, and can dilate and contract that round 
hole in it, called the pupil. Nay on the Creation. 


| 
PFULCA'NO, v0l-kY-nd. 1. f. (Ital.] A burn- 


ing mountain: it is common! 
after the Italian, volcano. 
Earth calcined flies off into the air ; the aſhes 
of burning mountains, in volcanos, will be carried 
to great diſtances, Arbuthnot. 


y written, | 


garis, Lat.] 
t. Plebeian ; ſuiting to the common people; 
practiſed among the common people. 


Men who have paſſed all their time in low and 


vulgar life, cannot have a ſuitable idea of the ſeve- 


ral beauties and blemiſhes in the actions of great 


men. | | Addiſon. 
2. Vernacular ; national. | 
It might be more uſeful to the Engliſh reader, 
who was to be his immediate care, to write in our 
vnlgar language. Fell. 
3. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 
It requiring too great a ſagacity for vulgar 
minds to draw the line between virtue and vice, 
no wonder if moſt men attempt not a laborious 
ſcrutiny into things themſelves, but only take 
names and words, and ſo reſt in them. Souths 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me.to the ground: 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 
4. Publick ; commonly bruited. 
Do you hear aught of a battle toward ? 
— Moſt ſure, and vulgar; every one hears that. 
| Sbaleſp. 


Py 


Vu'Lcar, vül-gür. 2. . [vulgaire, Fr.] The | 


common people. ; 
: 1 'I about; 
Drive away the vnlyar from the ſtreets. SB. 


Thoſe men, and their adherents, were then look- 


ed upon by the affrighted vn gar as greater pro- 
tectors of their laws and liberties than myſelf. 
| King Charles. 
The moſt confidering and wiſeſt men, in all 
ages and nations, have conſtantly differed from the 
eulgar in their thought. Wilkins. 
The wzlgar imagine the pretender to have been 
a child impoſed upon the nation by the fraudulent 
zeal of his parents, and their bigoted counſellors. ' 


Vvu/LoaArisMvil-ger'-izm. n. ſ. [fromwulgar.] 
Groſſneſs ; meanneſs ; vulgarity. 5 
The great events of Greek and Roman fable and 
hiſtory, which early education, and the uſual courſe 
of reading, have made familiar and intereſting to 
all Europe, without being degraded by the vnl- 
gariſm of ordinary life in any country. Reynolds. 


VuLGa'rITY, vul-gir'-It-y., 2. . [from vt 


gar.] | 
1. Meanneſs; ſtate of the loweſt people. 
Although their condition may place them many 


q 
4 


ſpheres above the multitude; yet are they till 
within the line of vulgarity and democrafical ene- | . 


mies to truth. b Brown. 
True it is, and I hope I ſhall not offend their 
vulgarities if I ſay, they are daily mocked into er- 
ror by deviſcrs. rown. 
2. Mean or groſs mode. | 
Is the grandeſophos of Perſius, and the ſubli- 


— 8 


mity of Juvenal, to be circumſcribed with the 
and vulgarity of expreſſion? 
Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 


meanneſs of words, 


Broome. |. 


| 


0 


UXO 


Vu'LGARLY, vil'-g&r-l$. adv. (from vulgar.] 

Commonly; inthe ordinary manner; among 

the common people. 

He was, which people much reſpect 

In princes, and which pleaſes vulgarly, 

Of goodly perfonage and of ſweet aſpect. Daniel. 

He that believes himſelf uncapable of pardon, 
goes on without thought of reforming; ſuch an 
one we call oulyarly a deſperate perſon. 

5 Hammond Practical Catechiſm. 
-As.it is vulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſ- 

Tage for his army through theſe mighty mountains, 

it may ſeem incredible. Broꝛvn : Yulgar Errours, 
VU'LNERABLE, vul-neEr-cbl. adj. [wulnerable, 

Fr. vulnerabilis, Lat.] Suſceptiveof wounds . 

hable to external injuries. - | 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts; 

I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 

To one of woman born. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his 
heel untouched by that water, although he were 
fortified elſewhere, he was flain in that part, as 
only vulnergble in the inferior and brutal part, 

| | 7 Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
VU'LNERARY, vul-ner-er-F. adj. [vulneraire, 

Fr. vulnerarius, Lat.] Uſeful in the cure of 

wounds, | | 

Try whether the ſame effect will not-enſue by 
common vnlnerary plaiſters, Brown's Vulgar Err, 

I kept the orifice open, and preſcribed him vul- 
neraries. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

To VU LNERATE, vul-ner-at. v. a. [vulnero, 

Lat.] To wound; to hurt. 

There is an intercourſe between the magnetick 
unguent and the v#/nzrated body. Glanv. Scepfir, 

Vu LeINE, vul'-pin. adj. [wulpinus, Lat.] 

Belonging to a fox. | 
Vu'LTURE, vul-tshar. z. /. [vultur, Lat.] 

A large bird of prey, remarkable for vo- 

racity. | 

Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yells, 
Nor grieſly vultures, make us once affear d. Spenſ. 
_ _ We've willing dames enough, there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicare themſelves. Shakeſp. 
A rav'nous vulture in his open'd fide 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried. Dryden. 
VU'LTURINE, val'-tshar-in, adj. [vulturinus, 
Lat.] Belonging to a vulture. | 
U'vULA, U'-vu-la. n./. [youla, Lat.] In ana- 

tomy, a round ſoft ſpongeous body, ſuſ- 

pended from the palate, near the foramina 
of the noſtrils, over the glottis. Dict. 

By an inſtrument bended up at one end, I got 
up behind the vula.  Wiſeman's Surgery. 

UXO RIOUS, ugz-6'-ryas. adj. Iuxorius, Lat.] 

Submiſſively fond of a wife; infected with 
connubial dotage. : 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, nor 
ſcarce indulgent ; but companionable and reſpec- 
tive. EY Bacon, 

That «xorious king, whoſe heart, though large, 
Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, fell 
To idols foul, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

__ How would thou inſult, | | 
When I muſt Jive «xerious to thy will 
In perfect thraldom! how again betray me! Mili. 
Ux0'RIOUSLY,  ligz-0'-r 45.15. adj. (from 

uxorious,)] With fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. 
If thou art thus «xorjoufly inclin'd 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, _ 

Prepare thy neck. Dryden Fuvtnal. 
Uxo'RI0USNESS, bgz-6'-ryus-nls..n. /. [from 

uxorious.) Connubial dotage; fond ſubmiſ-. 

ſion to a wife. | . 


— 


. 


Q 


J 


* 


£ Ap 


Is a letter of which the 3 is not 
to be found in the alphabets of the 
| learned languages; though it is 
not improbable that by our «v is expreſſed 
the ſound of the Roman v, and the Eolick 
J. Both the form and ſound are excluded 
from the languages derived from the Latin. 
W is ſometimes improperly uſed in diph- 
thon 150 as a vowel for 4; view, trau: 
the ſound of wv conſonant, if it be a con- 
ſonant, is uniform. 
To WA'BBLE, wob!l. v. 2. [a low barbarous 
word.] To move from fide to fide; to 
change direction. 

If in your work you find it wabble; that is, 
that one ſide of the flat inclines to the right or 
Jeft hand, with ſoft blows of an hammer ſet it to 
rights, and then ſcrew it hard up. | Moxon, 


Wap, wod”, 7. S {peod hay, Sax.) 

z, A bundle of ſtraw or other looſe matter 
thruſt cloſe together. 

2. Wald, or black lead, is a mineral of great 

uʒſe and value. . 

WA DDixc, wöd'“-dlng. n. / [from auad. vad, 
Iflandick.} A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely 
woven, with which the ſkirts of coats are 
ſtuffed out. 

To WADDLER, .we6dl. v. 2. [wagghelen, Dot. 
to waggle ; whence, by a caſual corrup- 
tion, waddle.] To ſhake, in walking, from 

fide to fide; to deviate in motion from a 

right line. 

She could ba ve run and ved all hear: Shak. 
The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths and levels all 
diſtinRtions; while | cannot but be troubled to ſee 

ſo many well-ſhaped, innocent virgins bloated up, 
and _— up and down, like big-bellied women. 
7 Spectator. 

— „ -The farmer's gooſe, 

' Grown fat with corn and ſitting ſtill; 
Can ſcarce get/o'er the barn-door fall, 
And hardly vad#/es forth to cool 
+ Her belly in the neighb'ring pool. 
Duldeſs, of buſineſs the direting ſoul, 
To human heads like biaſs to the bowl; 
Which, as more pond'rous, makes their aim more 
| true, 
Oblique) y — to the mark in view. Pope. 
_ "She drawls her words, and wwaddles in her pace; 
Unwaſht her wands, and much beſnufft her face. 
| Young. 

To "Wave, wi'd. v. n. [from vadum, Lat. 
pronounced wadum.] = 

1. To walk through the waters; ; to paſs wa- 
ter without ſwimming. 

We ll zwade to the market-place 1 in Frenchmen's 
blood. 5 Shakeſp. 
She 2 255 through the dirt to pluck him off. 
ad 
| I am in blood 
ſe in fo "73 that, ſhould I <vzde no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go O'er, Shak. Macbeth. 
He ftaid ſeven days at the Craſſus, until a bridge 
was made for the tranſporting of his army, for 
that the river was not to bl waged over. | 
. ' - Knolles's {Ti iftory of the 7. . 
Then, . eee, s favours fade, 
| You that in her armè do fleep, 
Learn to ſwim, and not to wade, | 
Fer the hearts of kings are deep. Wottorn's f 
With head, hands, wings, or feet purſues his 1 
And ſwims, or ſinks, or e, , or creeps, or flies. 


Sr. 


Milton. | 


Woodavard. 


— 


28 


| 


| 


Wa'rrr, wi-fhr, x. . (wafe!, Dut.} 


"WAP 


It is hard to wade deep in baths where ſprings 
ariſe, Braun. 
Fowls that frequent waters, and only waz, have 
as well long legs as long necks; and thoſe that are 
made for ſwimming have feet like oars. 
More's Divine Diulogues. 
2. To pals difficultly and labortouſly. 


They were not permitted to enter into war, nor | 


conclude any league of peace, nor to zwade through 
any act of moment between them and foreign 
ſtates, unleſs the oracle of God, or his prophets, 
were firſt conſulted with. Hooker. 

I have vaded through the whole cauſe, ſearch- 
ing the truth by the cauſes of truth. Hooker. 


Virtue gives herſelf light, through darkneſs for | | 


to wade. Spenſer. 
Occaſions you have met with to excite your fa- 
culties to wad: a little farther'1 into the poſitive part 
of theſe doctrines, Hammond. 
I ſhould chuſe rather with {pitting and ſcorn to 
be tumbled into the duſt 1n blood, bearing witneſs 
to any known truth of our Lord; than, by a de- 
vial of thoſe truths, through blood and perjury 
wade to a ſceptre, and lord it in a throne. Soxuth. 
Tis not to my purpoſe to wade into thoſe bot- 
tomleſs controverſies, which, like a gulph, have 
ſwallowed up ſo much time of learned men. 
Decay of Piety. 
The dame 
Nov tried the ſtairs, and «wading through the night, 
Search'd all the deep receſs, and uſher'd into light. 
Dryden. 
The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles drove, 
There lights, and æwad pigs Nm, and gropes 
his way, 
Half-ſing'd, half-tifled: ä Dryden. 
The king's admirable conduct has waded rough 
all theſe difficulties, Da venant. 
Simonides, the more he contemplated the na- 
ture of the Deity, found that he waded but the 
more out of his depth, and that he loſt himſelf in 
*the thought. N 


1. A thin cake. 
Wife, make us a dinner; ſpare fleſh, neither 


corn; 
Make zwafert and cakes, for our ſheepe. muſt be 
Morde, Jer. 


Poor Sancho they perſuaded that he enjoyed a 
great dominion, and then gave him nothing to ſub- 
ſift upon but wafers and marmalade. Pope. 


2. The bread given in the euchariſt by the 
Romaniſts. 

That the ſame body of Chriſt ſhould be in a 
thouſand places at once; 
ſhould lie hid in a little thin wafer, yet ſo that 
the members thereof ſhould not one run into ano- 
ther, but continue diſtinct, and have an order 
3 28 to a man's 2 8 it doth exceed reaſon. 
Hall. 

3. paſte made to HE letters. 


To Warr, waft'. v. a. preter. a or 


perhaps aft 5 participle paſſive wafted or 
wat. [probably from wawe.] 


{ x, To carry through the air, or on the water. 
A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waft o'er, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, Sbalgſp. 
Our high admiral _ 
Shall weſt them over witk our royal fleet. Shate/p. 
Thence wwafted with a merry gale, 
Sees Leinſter, and the ann vale, 


Addiſon. 


— * 


1 * 


that the whole body 


| 


9 
4 


WAG 


Nor dares his tranſport - veſſel croſs the v. aves, 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves: 
A hundred years they wander on the ſhore; 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. 
Dryden, 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and 2 him o'er 

To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. Di) d. 

From hence might firſt ſpring that opinion of 
the vehicles of ſpirits ; the vulgar conceiving that 
the breath was that wherein the ſoul was aufe 
and carried away. Ray, 

They before 2vafte over their troops into Sic] 

5 in open veſſels. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You wiſh fair winds may af! him over: 
Alas! what winds can happy prove, 

That bear me far from what I love? P/, 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from Indus to the pole. Pope, 
2. To buoy; to make float ; 

ſinking. 

Whether cripples, who have loſt their thighs, 
will not {fink but float; their lungs being able to 
waft up their bodies, which are in others over- 
poiſed by the hinder legs, we have not made ex- 
periment. Brown's Vulgar Errouri. 

3. To beckon ; to inform by a fign of * 
thing moving. 


To War, waft'. v. n. To float. 
It wafted nearer yet, and then the knew, 
That what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true, Dry1, 
Thoſe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 
And now the ſhouts aft near 10 citadel, Dryd, 


Warr, waft'. z. /. [from the verb.] 
t. A floating body. I know not anne au- 
thoriſed. 

From the bellowing caſt oſt the whiclwind's: wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 
In one wide ewwaft, Thomfon's Winter, 

2. Motion of a ſtreamer. Uſed as a token 
or mean of information at ſea. 


Wa'rTAGE, waf-tedzh. u. / [from afl. 
Carriage by water or air. Not in uſe, 
What ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me ? 
—A ſhip you ſent me to, to hire waftage. Shakyp, 
: I ſtalk about her door, 
Like a firange ſoul upon the Stygian banks, 
Staying for wwaftage. 


Wa'FTER,. waft/-ur. 7. /. [from avaft.] A 
paſſage boat, Ainſauorib. 
Wa. FTURE,. wäf-tsbür. n. / [from avaſt.) 
The act of waving.” Not in uſe. 
-__ You anſwer'd not; 
But with an angry ture of your hand 
Gave ſign for me to-leave yous Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
To WAG, Wag'. v. a. [pagian, Sax. wwagger, 
Dut.] To move lightly ; to ſhake flightly. 
Vou may as well forbid the mountain pines - 
To xvag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heav 'n. 
 Shakeſpe 
All that paſs hiſs and veg their heads at thee. 
Lamentations, ii. 15. 
Thou canſt not wag thy finger, or begin 
The leaſt light motion, but it tends to fin, Dry. 
So have I ſeen in black and white, 
A prating thing,* a magpye hight, 
' Majeſtically ſtalk ; 
A ſtately, worthleſs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and vg the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 
To Was, wag'. v. u. 


ga. 


Drayton, | 1 * 


. To be 1 in quick or Judicrous motion, 


# 


Be 


to hinder from 


Sbaleſp. Troilus aud ( Prefſida. 


2. 


: WAG 
merry, be merry, my wife a, ' 5 

op women ire 1827 both ſhort and tall; | 
Tis merry in hall, where beards way all. Shakeſp. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a-ſtraw. 

I will fight with him upon this theme, 
"Until my eyelids will no longer wag: Shak, Hamlet. 

o; to pack off. J | 

1 To provo e him to t, or let him wag. Shak. 
- To be moved. | DE, | 

7 Her charms ſhe mutter'd o'er ; | 

And yet the reſty ſie ve wagg d ne'er the more : 
| wept for woe. Dryden: Theocritus. 

WAG, Wag'. 7. J. [yorzan, Sax. to cheat. ] 
Any e 


ll. | | 
Neid the zvag, that lately conquer'd had 


Wiſe counſellors, ſtout captains puiſſant; | 

And tied them faſt to lead his triumphs bad, 

Glutted with them, now plays with meaneſt 957 gs. 
ED | 7 3 idney. 

Was not my lord theverier 2vag o th* two? Shak. 

Wie wink eat wags when they offend, 


Shakeſp. 


And ſpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. | 


88 5 Dryden. 
A counſellor never | 
packthread in his hand, which he uſed to twiſt 
about a finger all the while he was ſpeaking : the 
wwags uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe. 


Addiſon. | 


Wack, widzh. u. / the plural wages is 


now only uſed. [awegern, or wwagen, Germ. | 


| gages, FI. — 
Pay given for ſervice. | 
i 7 8 All friends ſhall taſte 


The wages of their virtue, and all foes 


| | : 
The cup of their deſer vings. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The laſt petition is for my men; they are the 


pooreſt, : . 
But poverty could never draw them from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And ſomething over to remember me. Shakeſp. 
8 85 He with a mighty wage, 
Won ſuch; themſelves by oath as deeply durſt en- 
gage. 7 25 | Drayton. 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, . 
He ſent it, and doth him engage, 
By promiſe of a mighty cage, 
It ſecretly to carry. 
The thing itſelf is not only our duty, but our 
glory: and he who hath done this work, has in 
the very work partly received his wages. South. 
2. Gage; pledge. 
ToWact, wadzh. v. a. [The origination 
of this word, which is now only uſed in the 
phraſe to wage war, is not eaſily diſco- 
vered ; Wwaegen, in German, is to attempt 
any thing dangerous.}] 1 
1. To attempt; to venture. Ban 
e muſt not think the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 
Neglecting an attempt ef eaſe and gain, 
To wake and zcage a danger profitleſs. Shake/p. 
2. To make; to carry on. Applied to war. 
Return to her, and fifty men diſmiſs'd !. 
No; rather 1 abjure all roofs; and chuſe 
+ To wage againſt the ertmity. o' th' air, | 


To be a comrade with the wolf. Shak. King Lear. | 


The ſonnes of Greece vag d tar at Troy. Chapm. 


Four reputation 2vages 2vex With the enemies of 
Jour royal family, even within their trenches. Dryg. | 


He ponder d which of all his ſons was fit 


To reign, and wage immortal <var with wit. Drya. | 


+ (HO wage, wages.) To ſet to hire. Not 
mn ue, | AE AB hes FL OA i Fs , 2 
JJ 3c Ivey malt wear  . 
Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. 


4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay; 
in pay; to-employ.for wages.- Obſolete. 
| ſeemed his fallower, not partner; and 
wor'd me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary, , 


ludicrouſly miſchievous ; a merry 


ae dy og a piece of | 


| may be as the perſons pleaſe. 


Drayton s Nympbid | 


Ainſworth. | 


; Change fear and niceneſs, 


WA G 
The officers of the admiralty having places of ſo 
good benefit, it is their parts, being well waged 


ing of ſhips. Kaleigb. 
The king had directed his courts of ordinary 
ttice and their miniſters, but alſo to appoint the 
ſafe cuſtody of records. | 
This great lord came not. over with any great 
number of waged ſoldiers. 
5. In law.] | . 
| When an action of debt is brought againſt one, 
as for money or chattels left or lent the defendant, 
the defendant may wage his law; that is, ſwear, 
and certain perſons with him, that he owes nothing 


making or doing of law. & 


venture. ] : 


1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance 


or performance. 
have moſt power in me. 
Full faſt ſhe fled, ne ever look'd behind; 
As if her life upon the wager lay. 
As foon hereafter will L wagers lay 
SGainſt what an oracle ſhall ſay; 
Fool that I was, to venture to deny 
A tongue ſo us'd to victory! 
A tongue ſo þleſt by nature and by art, 
That never yet it ſpoke but gain'da heart, Cooley. 
Beſides theſe plates for horſe- races, tue wagers 


o 


FaRious, and fav'ring this or t' other ſide, 
Their zeagers back their wiſhes, 
If any atheiſt can ſtake his foul for a wager, 


'Þ . againſt ſuch an inexhauſtible diſproportion, let 


him never hereafter-accuſe others of credulity. 
Bentley s Sermons. 
2. Subject on which betts are laid. 
The ſea ſtrove with the winds which ſhould be 
louder; and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſt- 
ful noiſe, to them that were in it witneſſed that 


Sidney. 

3. {In law.] An offer to make oath, 

Was in law. | 
Multiplication of actions upon the caſe were 


rare formerly, and there by wager of law ouſted ; 
which diſcouraged many ſuits, Hale. 


To WA GER, wa-dzhur.' v. a. [from the 


noun.] To lay; to pledge as a bett; to 
pledge upon ſome caſualty or performance. 
Twas merry, when you wwagered' on your an- 

| eling. 2 Shakeſp. 
| _- He'that will lay much to ſtake upon every fly- 
ing ſtory, may as well wager his eſtate which way 


„ 


I feed my father's flocckk 
What can I wager from the common ſtock ? Dryc 


Wa'cts, wi-dhiz. n.ſ. See WAGE. 


Miſchievous merriment; roguiſh trick; ſar- 

caſtical gaiety. 8 | 
Tis not the waggeries or cheats practiſed ameng 

ſchool-boys, that make an able man; but the prin- 
ciples of juſtice, generoſity, and ſobriety. Locke, 

WAdsIs H, wag -gl8h. adj. [from mag.] 
Knaviſhly merry; merrily miſchievous; 
frohckſome.. - | 


m_ 


The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 


Woman its pretty felf, to waggi/s courage. Shak. 
© Spenſer. | 
to hold] 


This new  concelt is-the zwaggiſh ſuggeſtion of 
ſome fly and ſculking atheiſts. More Divine Dial. 


A A company of waggi/s boys watching of frogs 


at the fide of a, pond, ſtill as any of them put up 


© 
* 
* 


þ 5 


| . Shakeſp. Coriolauus ; | 
J TR ea 2g} 


with ſtones. Children, ſays one of the frogs, you | 


3 


reſort, and was at the change not only to age juſ- 


Love and miſchief made a wager, which ſhould 


Temple. 


Dryden. 


See To 


the wind will fit next morning. Gov. of the Tongue. | 


their heads, they would be pelting them down“ 


ſ 


and rewarded, exactly to look into the found build- F 


Bacon, | 


Davies's Ireland. 


to the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. 
The offer to make the oath is called wager of | 
law; and when it is accompliſhed, it 1s called the | 
Blount. | 


WA'GER, wi'-dzhur. 2. J. [from wage,. to | 


* 


Spenſer. | 


—_— — 


their ruin was the wager of the other's contention. | 


þ 


Would wake een drowſy Druſus from his dreams. 


q 
; 


| 


1 


"'Wa'GGEry, wagger-y. u. ſ. [from avag.] | 


4 . 


WA 


never conſider, that though this may be play to 
you, tis death to us: _ L" Eftrange. 

As boys, on holidays let Iooſe to play, 
Lay vaggiſ> traps for girls that paſs that way; 
Then ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diſtreſs 
Some ſilly cit. 7 


gibb.] In a waggiſh manner, 
WA'GGISHNESS, wag'-glsh-nlis. . * 


[from 
evaggi/h.] Merry miſchief. | 


have been ſtoned for gagging, in a waggiſbneſs, a 
long billed fowl. - |, | i acon, 
To WN'GGLE, wag, v. n. Lauagghelen, Germ. ] 
To waddle; to move from fide to fide. 
The ſport Baſilius would ſhew to Zelmane, war 


ting up on his waggling wings with pain, as though. 
the air next to the earth were not fit for his great 
body to fly through, was now grown to diminiſh” 
the ſight of himſelf. ES Sidney, 
Why do you go-nodding and waggling ſo, as if 
hip-ſtiot ? ſays the gooſe to her goſſeling. L' Eft. 


Wagon, wig -an. 1. /. Lpœzen, Sax. waeg- 
Sidney. 1 


bens, Dut. vagn, Iſland.) 
I. A heavy carriage for burthens. 


The Hungarian tents were encloſed round with 

aggons,.one chained to another. 

.  Waggons fraught with utenſils of war, Milton. 
2. A chariot, Not in uſe, ,*, - 
Now fair Phœbus *gan decline in haſte 

His weary zuaggen to the weſtern vale. -- Spenſer, 

Then to her 2vaggon ſhe betakes, 
And with her bears the witch, 
= Þ O Proſerpina, 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let'ſt fall 
From Dis's zvaggon. | Sele. 
Her wwaggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers. Shakeſp. 


Money paid for carriage in a wagon- 
WAGONER, wag'-un-ur. zx./. [from abagon. 
One who drives a wagon. | . 
By this, the northern wwaggoner had ſet 
His ſevenfold team behind the ſtedfaft tar, 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Spegſer. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed ſteeds, 
Tow'rd Phœbus' manſion! ſuch a wwapganer - 
As Phacton would wh:p you to the welt: Shateſp: 
A wagyoner took notice, upon the creaking of 
a wheel, that'it was the worſt wheel that made 
moſt-noiſe. | © UC Eftrange.- 
The waggoners that curſe their-ſtanding teams 


bs „ » Dryden. 
Wa'otail, wWäg“-täl. 2. J. [motacilla, Lat.] 
A bird. 8 5 


Wai, wa'd. [I ſuppoſe for weighed.)Cruſhed. | 


Wa IF, wa'f. u. ſ. [avavinm, abaivium, law Lat · 
from wave.) Goods found, but claimed 
by no body; that of which every one waves 


moan; to lament ; to bewail. 
Wiſe men ne'er <vail their preſent woes, 
But preſently: prevent the ways to dai. Shakeſp.. 
Say, if my 
Or if no more her abſent lord the c., 


To WAIL, wall. v. 1. 
_ expreſs ſorrow. 


To grieve audibly; to 
Tom ſhall make bim | | 


weep and wall. . 
I will <vai#and how], fg | 5 l 


WAIL, Al. . % Audible ſorrow, - 


Around the woods 
She ſighs her 


Thomſon, 


42 3 
6. N. 


Ly c Dryden. 
W 4'GG18HLY, wäg“-glsh- y. adv. [from avag-  - 


A Chriſtian boy n Conſtantinople had like to' 


the mounting of his hawk-at a heron, which get- 


Knolles's Hiſtory of the Tura. 


WT GONAGE, wag'-un-Idzh. n. / Ifrom abagon.I 


Ainſavorth, - 


His horſe i in the back, and ſhoulder ſhotten. - 
FT | | Sbaleſp. Wm 


the claim. Sometimes written werf, or avefte i 
To Walt, WAI. v. a. [gualare, Ital.) To 


ſpouſe maintains her royal truſl +. 


- But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails? Pope. I 


WH Wallis, | 


Spenſer, 


— 


ſong, which with her wall refound; . 


war 


Walumg, wa” I-ing. u. , [from wail.) La-. [ 
mentation; moan z andible ſorrow. - 
Other cries amongſt the Iriſh ſavour of the Scy- | 
thian barbariſm ; as the lamentations of their 
burials with dcſpairful outcries, and immoderate 
 quailings, Spenſer an Ireland. 
The camp filled with 1 and mourning, 
which would be increafed by the weeping and 
Sailing of them which ſhould never ſee their 
- brethren. _ <7 
Take up wailirg for us, that our eyes may run 
down with tears, Fer. ix. 48. 
The colin: of a maiden I recite. Gay. 
Wintrrot, WAI. fül. ad}. [from wail and 
full. Sorrowful ; mournful. 
| Lay lime to tangle her deſires 
By evailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. Sha. 


Wain, wa'n. n. J. {contracted from wagon. J. 
A carriage. 

There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary vain, 
Yours be the harveſt; 'tis the beggar's gain 
To glean the fallings of the loaded evain. Dryden. 


WAI AGE, win-idzh. 2. /. [from awain.] A 


finding of carriages. Ainſworth. 


| Wx'1nROPE, wa'n-r 

A large cord with which the load i is tied on 
the wagon ; cartrope. _ - 

Oxen and 2; nt hale them tonather, N 

of Shakeſp. 


| Wa IN $COT, win -$kiit-n- L. (waze/chot, Dut.] 
The inner wooden covering of a wall. ; 
Some have the veins more varied and cham- 
pletted; as oak, whereof wainſcot is made. Bacon 
She never could part with plain evainſcot and 


. clean hangings. Arbuthnot. 
A A rat your utmoſt rage defies, i 
That ſafe behind the <vain/zot lies. Si. 


To Walnscor, n v. a. (obaegen - 
ſchotten, Dut. J | | 


1. To bne walls with board . 
Muſick ſoundeth better in bers wainſcotted, 
than hanged. Bacon. | 


2. Toline bulldings with different materials. 
It is moſt curioully lined, or wwainſcotted, with a 


white teſtaceous cruſt, of the ſame ſubſtance and | 


thickneſs with the ebuli marini.. Grew. 4 


One fide commands a view of the garden, and 


. the other 4 18 e with looking-glaſs, 
. Addiſon's Guardian. 


Wals, fs 505 1. / Un carpentry.] A piece of 
8 tuber to yangs long, and a foot broad. 
| Bailey.. 


Winks. Wa st. nc. [gaaſe, Welſh ; from the 
verb gwa/en to preſs or bind.) 
1. The ſmalleſt part of the body ; ; the part | 
below the ribs. 5 t | 
The one ſeem d woman to the 2 and Rites. 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 
| Voluminous and vaſt, Milton's Paradiſe Lo ofh. © 
- "She, as a veil, down to her flender va . 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 
Diſhevell d. 5 
They ſeiz d, and with entangling folds embrac d, 
His neck twice com paſſing, and twice his 20 f. 


Denbam. 
Stiff Rays conſtrain her fender waiſt. G. 
2. | . The middle deck, or floor, of a ſhip. 


Sheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
Which hiſſing rough the r the flames 2. 
And ſtop the fiery peſts four ſhips tlve- 5 
Burn to the ai, and for the fleet atone. Dryd. 


: WA 1STCOAT, Wes“ Küt. n. /. [waift and coat. 
An inner coat; à coat cloſe to the body. 


„Selby leaned « out of the-coach to ſhew his laced | 


3 ificoat. Richar'/on, 


7 War wht [Torben D bur! 


6p. u. ſ. [wainand rupe.] 


4 þ 
2 


Milton's Paradiſe Lof.. | 


. 


Spenſer. | | 


* 


| 


i 
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Fe 


I am to blame to be thus waited for. 


3» 


4. 


And everlaſting anguiſh be thy portion. Nove. 
To watch as an enemy. | 
He is <varted for of the ſword. Fob, XV. 22. 


| 79 Warr, wat. v. u. 
1. To expect; to ſtay in expe@ation, 


2. 


attend and wait upon, the pooreſt kind of people. 


3. 


4. 


5. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome hindrance, 
6. 


8. ; 


Warr, wrt. 1. J. Ambuſh; infidious and 


/ ſecret attempts. 
theſe phraſes, zo lay wait, and to lie in abait. 


wa 11ER, wa'-tür. . /. [from avazt.] An 


WAI 


Bid them prepare within; Tg 
Sbaleſd. 
Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they ſtillabide, 
And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. 
Dryden. | 
Such courage did the antient heroes ſhew, 
1 when they might Went, would ait the 
blow. Dryden. 
To attend; to accompany with ſubmit- 
ſion or reſp ect. 
He choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 
To attend-as a conſequence of ſomething. 
Such doom 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs care of gain. 


Phillips. 


Remorſe and heavineſs of heart ſhall wan thee, | 


All the days of my appointed time will I ct 
till my change come. Job, xiv. 14. 
He never ſuffered any body to it that came 
to ſpeak with him, though upon a mere viſit. Fell. 
Ide poultry ſtand _ | 
Waiting upon her charitable hand. Gay. 
I know, if 1 am depriv'd of you, L die: | 
But oh! I die if I ait longer for you. A. Phillips. 
To pay ſervile or ſubmiſlive attendance : 
with on before the ſubject. 
Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait en her. Milt. Arcades. 
One n aer wwaiting' on him at Cauſham, ſmil- 
ing upon me, he ſaid, he could tell me ſome news 
of myſelf. ; _ Denham. 
Fortune and victory he did purſue, 7 
To bring them, as his ſla ves, to wait on you. Dryd. | 
A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poul- 
try, and then made him wait at table. Swift. 
We can now not only converſe with, but gladly 


"Law. 


T o attend: with on. A phraſe of cere- 


The dinner is on the table; my father defices 
your worſhip's company. 
I Will cat on him. Shak. Merry W. of W inf. 
To ſtay ; not to depart from | | 
How ſhall we know when to wait for, when to 
decline, perſecution ? South's Sermong. 
With Vulcan's rage the rifing winds conſpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire: 
Haſte, my dear father, tis no time to wait, 
And load my ſhoulders witha willing freight. Dry. 


TT 


To look watchfully. 
It is a point of cunning to wait upon bim, with 
whom you ſpeak, with you eye, as the Jeſuits 
give it in precept. Bacon. 


Such ambuſh wwazzed to intercept thy way. Milt. 
To follow as a conſequence. 


that ruin, which waits on ſuch a ſupine temper. 
Decay of Piety. 


It is commonly uſed in 


If he hurl at him by laying of wait, vgs he die, 
* that ſmote him ſhall be put to death. 

VWMumb. Ire 20. 

48 2 Ben ſhall lie in wait for them. cclur. 

Why fat'i thou like an enemy in wait? Milt. 


- attendant; one who attends for the accom- 
modation of others. 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh. 
glaſſes; ES 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
WS. mule be 1 "os You n 


It will import thoſe men, who dwell hen to | 
enter into ſerious conſultation how they may avert | 


ö 


. To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. * 


15 


Thou holdeſt mine eyes wating. 


n— 


WAX 


N The leaſt tart or pie, 
By any evaiter there ſtolen and ſet b 
A man of fire is a generale 
waiters where you drink. 
The Saitors ſtund in ranks; 
Make room, as if a duke were — Fl, 
Wa“ ITING gentl-Wontan, wa't- -Ing jt : 
wüm- un. 
Wa'irixg maid, wi't- lug mad. 
WAITING wwoman, witt- log wim-tn, 
n. . from wait.) An upperſervant, wh, 
attends on a lady in her chamber. g 
8 He made me mad 
To talk ſo like a wailing gentlecuomaa, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds. 5% Ven. Iv. 
Flibbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing 
ſince poſſefles chanbermatds and watting CO Men, 5 
S Hal 
All the little lime twigs laid 5 Nele, 
By Machia vel, the waiting maid. AE 
The wailiyg=wwomas: might be converſant j 5 = 
Mances. S215 7. 
The «evaiti;; 9. 85 55 to ingratiate herſelf 


To WAKE, wik. wv. 7. _ 
pacian, Sax. wazcken, Dut.] 
1. To watch; not to ſleep. 

All night ſhewatch'd, ne once a-down wou! 
Her dainty limbs in her ſad dreriment, 
But praying {till did wake, and 2wating did lance, 

5 

The father *oaleth for the daughter, and 1 care 

of her taketh away ſleep. EKEcclus. xlii. 9. 
Pfe Ixxvii. 4, 
I cannot: think any time, waking or ſle-piay, 
without being ſenſible of it. Lice, 
Though wiſdom wa4es, ſuſpicion ſleeps, Al, 
2. To be rouſed from fleep. 

Each tree ſtirr'd appetite, whereat I Wa. Ai, 
3. To ceaſe to ſleep. 

The ſiſters awaked from dreams, which At 


V. Biſteg Corbet, 
nem; to all the 
Tatler, 


d lay 


tered them with more comfort than their waking 


would conſent to. 

Come, thou powerful God, 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O'er his watchful temples hake, 
Leſt he ſhould fleep, and never wwate. Denban. 
4. To be quick; to be alive. 
In the valley of Jehoſhaphat, 


Sidn; 7 


| 


The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate; 


And there the laſt aſſizes keep, 
For thoſe who wale, and thoſe who ſleep. Dry in. 


5. To be put in action; to be excited. 


Gentle airs to fan the n now wa#'d. Millan. 


To WAKE, Wi k. v. a. [peccian, SAX, avecken, 


Dut.] | 
1. To rouſe from 1 
They waled each other, and J ſtood and heard 
them. Shakeſps 
© Sheck, who, thought he ſlept too long, 
1 d up, and cba d his miſtreſs with his tongue. 
” Pie 
2. To excite; to put in motion or action. 
Prepare war; ale up the mighty men, let 
them come up. oel, ii. g 
Thine, like Amphion' chaud, had wal'd the ſtone, 
And from deſtruction call'd the riting town; 


Nor could he burn ſo faſt as thou couldſt build. Fu 


What you 've ſaid 
Has wal'd a thought i in me which may be uy. 


To en ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the Fenn and to mend the heart. 
Prologue to Cath. 
3. To bring to to life again, as if from the lee? 
of geath. 
To ſecond life 


Wall d, in the renovation of the juſt Miu 


| Wart, wak. n. / {from the verb.) 


T. The feaft of the dedication of the church, 
n wept. by r all night. pil 


[a alan, Goth. 


Es rio ven full of flaynes, Ginnic paſſe not far ſleepe, 


1 To-mor row 


world beyond his village, 


. Vigils; 


Not ſleeping; 


EF Wa'xeFULNESS, Wä'k-fül- nis. 1. J. {from 


| 1. Want of fleep. 


ET, WAKEN, wakn.” v. a. 7 


4 —_ 


— 


” 7 h , Fl 
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thy father ee Toſi. 
2 Hit ſant ſcarce thinks there is an 
ig worry CE nor gaiety beyond "pe 
"of a wale. Government of the Tongue, 
Putting all the Grecian actors down, 3 
And winning at the rvaletheir parfley crown. Dryd. 
* Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 


| And have exceſlive doings at they ale. 


ſtate of forbearing ſleep. 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daiſies trim 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep: 
What hath night to do with ſleep? 
Wa'xzeuL; WA'k-ful. adj. [wake and full.] 
Wilen a 
Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, 
And lf watches, ever to abide. 
Why doſt thou ſhake thy leaden ſceptre? go, 
Beſtow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 5 
Sickneſs and ſorrow, whoſe pale lids ne er know 
Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 
Shit in their tears, ſhut out their miſeries. Crab. 
£ ORR. 
Thy <vakeful terrors, and affrighting dreams, 
Have now their full reward. Denham's Sophy. 


'Diſſembling fleep, but cf with the fright, ] 


The day takes off the pleaſure of the night. Dryd. 


— 


wakeful.} 


Other perfumes are 
agues, conſumptions, and too much wwakefuine/s. 
$4” 5 Bacon - Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Forbearance of fleep. 5 
To Wa keEx, wa kn. v. n, {from wake.) To 
wake; to ceaſe from fleep; to be roufed 
from fleep. 8 | 
Early Turnus æwaf'ning with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. Dryd. 
ee from ſleep. ß. 
When he was zbalen d with the noiſe, 
And ſaw the beaſt ſo ſmall; | 
What's this, quoch he, that givesſo weak a voice, 
That watens men withal? Spenſcr. 
A man that is 20a42ned out of fleep. Zeeb. iv. I. 


We make no longer ſtay ; go, waten Eve. Milt. 


2. To excite to action. . | 
Then Homer's and Tyrtzus' martial muſe 
Walen d the world, and founded loud alarms. N. 
3. To produce; to excite. . 
= They mttoduce: 
| Their ſacred ſong, and alen raptures high. Milt. 
WAKEROBIN, wäk-röb In. 2. /. [arwn, Lat 
A plant. 5 vhs INONEOT, 
ALE, Wat, 7. /. [pel, Sax. a web] A 
ning part in the ſurface of cloth. 
Jo WAUK, walk. v. a. [ava 
WW | 
To move by leifurely ſteps, ſo that one 
foot is fet down before the other is taken 


ö 


Aman was feen roal ling before the door very 
i Clurendon. 8 ] 
> Þ . Philander uſed to take a wall in a neighbouring | 


tenen fur 
At once doth flow and ſwiftly run. 
| Swiltly his daily journey he goes,” 
But treads his annual with a ſtatelier pace, 
And does three hundred rounds enclofe 


Wichin one yearly circle's ſpace. | 


He runs the day and walks the year, Cooley. 


Kis uſe in the ceremonious language of | 


| invitation, for come or go. 0 
N | 


|—l had rather zal here, I thank you, Shateſp... | 


Ling Art of Cookery. | | 


Milton. | 


Spenſer - | 


low language retained. 


fit to be uſed in burning | 


| 


len, Germ. peal- | | 
I WALK, wak. . /. [from the verd.] 3 


Thus with a double courſe, in the ſame here, N 


W AL 


4. To move the ſloweſt pace; not to trot, 
gallop, or amble. Applied to a horſe, 
5. To appear as a ſpectre. __. 

1 The ſpirits of the dead, 
May wall again; if ſuch things be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me laſt night. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
| It then draws near the ſeaſon ' 
Wherein the ſpirit is wont to walk. Shak. Hamlet. 

There were walking ſpirits of the houſe of York, 
as well in Ireland as in England. Davies's Ireland. 
Some ſay no evil thing that 1 ls by night, 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt - 

That breaks his magick chains at curfew time, 
No goblin, or ſwart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. Milion. 
In vain the cock has ſummon'd ſprights away, 
She walls at noon, and blaſts the bloom of day. 

| ; Young. 


— 


' 


6. To act on any occafion. _ | 
: Do you think I'd wall in any plot, 4 
Where madam Sempronia ſhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i' th' rear? Ben Jonſon. | 
7. Tobein motion, Applied to a clamorous 
or abuſive female tongue; and is Kill in | 


SE As ſhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile deſpight ; 


8. To act in ſleep. | | 
| When was it the laſt wwa!/#d? T3 
—]1 have ſeen her rife from her bed, unlock her 
cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon 't, 
read it, and return to bed; yet all this while in 
a moſt faſt ſleep. © ._ Shakefp, Macbeth. 
9. To range ; to be ſtirring. | | 
5 Affairs that val, | 
As they ſay ſpirits do at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature than the buſineſs | 
That ſeeks diſpatch by day. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
10. To move off; to depart, 18 1 NT 
When he comes forth, he will make their cows {. 
and garrans to wall, if he doth no other harm to 
the ir perſons, | 5 8 Spenſer, 
11. To act in any particular manner. 
Do juſtly, love 
thy God. 8 DS Micab., 
11 love with fear the only God, and wa! {| 
As in his preſence. | | Milton. 


12. To travel. 1 7 


f 


\ 


walting through this wilderneſs. - 

To Walk, wik. v. a. . 
x. To pafs through. 7 5 8 I 
I do not without danger val} theſe ſtreets. Sal. 
EF No rich or noble knave 

Shall zoalt the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 
2. To lead out, for the ſake of air or exerciſe: : 
as, he walked his horſe in the meadow, 


Deut. il. 7. | 


* 


1. Act of walking for air or exerciſe. | 
Not walk by moonlight, without thee, is ſweet. | 
Ces : Milton. 

| Her keeper by her fide, OY 
To watch her 2oa/ks, his hundred eyes applied. Dryd. | 


wood. Eh Aadiſon. 
long to renew our old intercourſe, our morn- 
ing conferences, and our evening walks, Pope. 


Morpheus, of all his numerous train, ex preſsd 
The ſhape of man, and imitated heſt: 
The ava, the words, the geſture could ſupply, | 
The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Dryden. | 
3. A length of ſpace, or circuit, through | 
which one walks. 3 8 
He uſually from hence to th' palace gate 


* 


To move for exercife or amuſement, - | 


What mean you, Cæfar? think "FOOT" 
forte d- you, Cefar? think you to 4wa/k 


| ns BY 
£ % 


BE, pp. : od vel nl HT 
es wide as we need walk Alton; 4. An avenue ſet witk trees. 


Makes it his wall. | Shakeſp: Macbeth. |- 
She would never miſs one dax , 


A wall ſo fine, a ſight To gay. Prior: |' 


Provoking him by her outrageous talk. Spenſer, | 


„66 


mercy, and walk humbly with 


| The Lord hath blefſed thee; he knoweth thy | | 


| WALL, wil. n. / (wal, Welſh: 


WAL 


He hath left you all his walls, 
Zis private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſare 

_ Goodlielt trees planted with wall, and bow'rs. 

WES: 7 Milton, 

5. Way; road; range; place of wandering. 

IT be mountains are his av, WhO wand'ring feeds 
On ſlowly-ſpringing herbs. Sandy, Paraphraſe. 
If that way be your wall, you have not far. Milt. 

Set women in his eye, and in his 2valk, 

Among daughters of men the faireſt ſound. Milt. 

Our ſouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ſtarry v above. 
That bright companion of the ſun, 


Tap Whoſe glorious aſpe&'feal'd our new- born king, 


And now a. round of greater years begun, 
New influence from his walls of light did bring. 


| D Ms 
6. Region; ſpace. _ | FI 5 
Wanting an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a boundleſs 2wa/k for his imagination. Popes 
They are to be cautiouſly ſtudied by thoſe who. 
are ambitious of treading the great wall of hiſtory. 
: £ | . Reynolds. 
1. [Turbo, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
8. Walk is the floweſt or leaſt raiſed pace, or, 
going, of a horſe. In a wall, a horſe lifts 


two legs of a fide, one after the other, 


beginning with the hind leg firſt ; as ſup- 
poſe that he leads with the legs on his 
right ſide, then he lifts his far hind foot 
firſt; and in the time that he is ſetting it 
- down, which in a ſtep is always ſhort of 
the tread of his fore foot upon the ſame ſide, * 
he lifts his far fore foot, and fets it down 
before his near foot, and juſt as he lifts. 
up his near hind foot, and ſets it down 
again juft ſhort of his near fore foot, and 


near fore foot and ſets it down juſt before 
his far fore foot. Farrier*s Dic. 
WaA'LkER, wik-ar. 2. /. [from walk,)] One 
that walks. „ 8 
ride and walk, and am reputed the beſt walter 
in this town; / S Swift to Gay, 
May no ſuch vicious walters crowd the ſtrect. 
| „„ 88 
WA'LKINGSTAFF, wa'k-Ing-stäf. n. . A 
ſtick which a man holds to ſupport him in 
walking. . SE 
The club which a man of an ordinary ſize could 
not lift, was but a ⁊vlling- laſf for Hercules. Glan. 


vallum, 


. 


Lat. pall, Sax. walle, Dut. 
I. A ſeries of brick or ſtone," or other ma- 
terials, carried upwards, and cemented with 
_ mortar ; the fide of a building. 

Poor Tom! that eats the wall newt and the 

Water-newt. 


And none between my weakneſs judge and me; 
_* Yet ev'n theſe gentle wall. allow my moan, 
Whoſedaleful echoes with my plaintsagree:Wotto, 
Part rife in cryſtal toall of ridge direct! Milton. 
2. Fortification ; works built for defence. 
In this ſenſe it is commonly uſed pluralty. 


zoalls ;. 


| General, the walls are thine :*- 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and maſter. 
„pen ö | | 
To that proud city, ; whoſe high walli thou ſaw 
| Left in confufſion. Milt Paradiſe Loft, 


. 
— 
— 


— = 


not to give place: 


I will take the wall of any man or maid; of 


Gs 


* 


Montague s Sbalſp. Remes and Juliet. 
66 N 2 e When 


— 


- 


With love's light wings did I o'erperch W 


"Dryden, 


juſt as he is ſetting. it down, he lifts his 


_* 


Shakefp. Xing Lear. 
Where though I mourn my matchleſs loſs alone, 


. | i | For ſlony limits cannot hold out love. N 
2. Gait; ſtep; manner of moving. { Rae (hoo Shake. 


- Shaleſp. King Lear, © 


IJ ruſh undaunted to defend the walli. „ 8 
3. To take the wall. To take the upper place; 


f 


SS. "RY: Was 


When once the poet's honour 11 WA Lrwonr, wil I-wöürt. a. FF, lebe, Lat. blow of à wand on his b 
From reaſon far his tranſports rove : IA plant, the ſame with dwart-elder, 2 cried for an unkind word. — ; who would have 
| And Boilean, for eight hundred pieces, | 'danewort. © 2. Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe on Edueative. 
Makes Louis tube the val! of Jove. Prior. | WALNUr, wi Undt. n. f. palh hnura, Sax. Though he had both ſpurs and cr 4, | 
To WALL, wil, v. a. [from the noun.) | nux juglans, Lat.] The characters are, it | ſeemed rather marks of ſovereignty, Fog: they 
: | Fo To incloſe with walls. bath male flowers, or katkins, which are ments of punifliment. 2 
3 ee a piece of ground, which, Birla} prod ed at remote diſtances from the fruit He held before his decent ſteps a filver b 
| c : on the ſame tree; the outer cover of the} 
From the bull's hide , they firſt ine los d and 222 % | fruit is very thick and green, under which | 3. A charming rod. Milken, 
; Ow 1s a rough hard.ſhell, in «vhich the fruit is Nay, lady, ft; it I but wave this 2224, 
2. To defend by walls. : Iincloſed, ſurrounded with a chin Kin: the] Your nerves are all chain 'd up in alabaſter” 37 ker, B 
The walled towns do work my greater woe: kernel 13 deeply divided into four lobes ; Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 


Le. © ak 3 Serre, And the leaves of the tree are pinnated or „ hes x I 5 diviving c. Dryden, 
His council adviſed him to make himſelf maſter winged. The ſpecies are, x. The common PrAL ch e 555 n dur. v. a. ly an, Sax, 
ol ſome good walled town.  Ppcon's Henry VII. walnut. 2. The largeFrench walnut. z. The 1. To 186 I 15 } 9 
The Spaniards eaſt themſelves continually are. a ſhelled walnut. 4: The double walnut. * e 3 to ramble here and there to 0 
5. The late ripe walnut. 6. The hard- without any certain courſe. It has alwars 


5 ſt ſt Ch; Hi the reſt. | | 
roundels, their ſtronge e my 5 roy ſhelled walnut. 7. The Virginian black a ſenſe either evil or ſlight, and Import; 


a he terror of his name, that olli us in walnut. 8. Virginian black walnut, with either idlencſs, vitiouſnets, or miſery. 
a 9. The hickery, I have no will to evarder forth of doors, Stake, 


From danger. Denham's Sopby. a long furrowed fruit. 1 will 
a ; go loſe myſelf, 
WALLCREE! PER, wil-krip- ür. 7. nf [picus 1 kh oe F 2 v. 8 wil 5 or an And odr er up and down to view the city, Stab 
martius, Lat.) A bird. '- Ainſworth. © is 1 2 belhell; — The old duke is baniſhed; four loving lords 
WAL LIT, wol -lit. 1. /. {pealhan to travel, A knack; a to, 854%. Teming of the 8b; | have put themſelves into exile with him, whole 
Sax.] Hel 50 5 1 . : L wa g of #he Sbrew. | revenues enrich the new duke; therefore he gige 
. A bag in which the neceſſaries of a traveller 4 tro ing Raps eee Lo them good leave to wander 55 
2 8 l 8 = e as 1 N ox a me, as jea- Pl 1 5 Shake, 
' Having entered intoalong gallery, he laid down e ＋ vBoagy . * A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
his <wallet, and ſpread his carpet, in order to repoſe Some woods have the veins ſmooth, as fir — | Pal-Med in blood, and he fhrick'd our aloud. l. 
himſelf upon it. "Addiſon, teat * ME They wendered about in ſheeps and goats king, 
2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. ebrews, xi, 
| Who would be lieve, that there were mountaineers Wa. The he wd! tran. u. IS. 1 Let them <vander up and down for meat. Z. liz, 
Dewlapt like hulls, whe. throats had hanging at e morſe, or waltron, is called the ſea-horle, From this nuptial bow'r 
them ; Mood ard. How ſhall I part, and whither vander down 
Pallets of fleſh? REI  Shabſp, | Toa! MBLE, wombil. v. a. [wemmelen, Dut. 1 1 lower boy Id? Mien, Paradiſe Las 
| ; o roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It 1s 3 8 0 ey give the reins to wwand"ring thoughts, | 
WAL koh WH of 115 __ 1 278 1 of the ſtomach: wt, Till, by their own perplexities involv'd, 
t * a A covetous man deliberated HEEL the Cakes T hey ravel more. Milton, 


of a e. ſtomach, and an unſettled mind. Here ſhould my wonder dwell, and here my 


L' Eftrange. |. praiſe ; 
But my but . my wand" ring eye betrays, 


eye; the glaucoma. 
_ Wa'LLEYED, wil-id. adj. [wall and 236+]. 


} * 


Having white eyes. | 
a Walleyed fave N wouldft thou convey Wax 1 * 5 Pale, (pain Sax neſs ; wo}; Hake 
| 80 This growing image of thy fiend-like face? Shak, } of look. g e Gen A ed years they wander on the ſhore. Oy. 
; Wu LLFLOWER, Wal- flour. 2. .. [parietaria, 4 Sad to view bis viſage pale hr wane, h Virgil introduces his ZEneas in Carthage, before 
| Lat.] A ſpecies of ſtock- gilliflower. | Whoerſtin flowers of freſheſt youth was clad. Spen/. | _ 0 brings kin to Laurentum; and even after tha 
WY&LLFRUIT, wil-frdt. 2. {. Fruit which | All the charms of love, nen of Evander 
to be ripened muſt be planted againſt a Salt Cleopatra, ſoften thy var lip ! HE To Jeni + ar Dryden's Dufreſuy, 
wall, Let witchcraftjoin with beauty. Shak. Ant. andCleop, | 30 fs Mate; co 80 5 = 
To wallfruit and dy. plants there cannot be Why ſo pale and evan, fond lover? | 1 commandments 
a worſe enemy than ſnails. Mortimer's Huſbandry. | Pr'ythee, why ſo pale? | | To Wa'nves, wön'- dür. v boy 7 uy 
/ / \ : 2 . 
To Wa'LLoe, wol-lup. v. u. [pealan to | Will, when looking well can't move ber: , over, without a certain courſe. 


boil, Sax.] To boil. Looking ill prevail? Suclling. 
Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, . eee eee en be 


7 Wa'LLovu SE, wil ous. u. J. [cimex, Lat.] | 6 
„„ Ainſworth. } i spreading their bane ; the blaſted ſtars look Frank OD. '. Thoſe few eſcap'd 
18 2 Famine and anguiſh will at laſt conſume, 


W f W 4 8. . tu | 55 | 
To A'LLOW, wol 10. v n. Iva EY? | How chang'd from him, -  Wand'ring that wat'ry deſart. Milton : Par. Lal. 


Goth. ee Sax. 1 Companion of my arms! how chan, how dim, 
| SS odd. . . bot ane tera, 
ER My Part, uge of bulk! . Wan, wan', for won the old preterite of f 
| Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait," -F ain, | . g ; Wa NDERER, wGn'-der-Ar. a. J. [from war ; 
' - Tempeſt the ocean. Milton: Paradiſe Loft. ' And thats with which th· Eubæan young man | der.] Rover; rambler. . 
2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing filthy. Jeske 
Sind thee with ſackcloth, and wallow thyſelf swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. een a 
3 Jer. vi. Seen fer. | But make my ſtrengths, ſuch as they are, : 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallew- Th' report of his great acts chat over Europe ran, an e in my boſom, and at home, I. Joi | 
3 4d i in their 'own blood. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, | In that moſt famous field he with the emperor war. , He hors th every 1 Millan. . 
1 A boar -wes-wallewizg in the water, when | e, ion, | 9 fly enticement, gives bis baneſul cup. * 
horſe was going te drink. L' Elramge. | He wan the king with ſecrecy and diligence; | - LL Wee, IS py nary 1 2 Ga ins 
"MC To live in any ftate of filth or groſs. vice. | but chiefly becauſe he was his old ſervant in his ſongs 2 Aa 1 11 d 2 fie Spe 
God ſees a man allo ig in his native impu- | leſs fortunes. - Bacon. . . pee wh; b flies 
| ity, delivered over as an abſolute captive to ſin; Warp wond”. u by [vacks Dan. J- | -.F : 25 oa 4 42 oh Pipe: 
- polluted with its guilt, and enſlaved by its power; 3 ſmall ſtick, tut a lon rod... 187 qa er 2 Ih gk from 
and in this moſt loathſome condition fixes upon; | * The ifa ſhepherd B 3 rd! me Sai 0 = 1 ie A'NDER1 NG, won' <der-Ing. 2. J. 
% him as an object of his diſtinguiſhing mercy. _ Pes ay 4% 5 1 6 
1 K n 
Na LLOW, wol'-I. n./. [from the verb.] A. Wich a "whi or wand it you ſtrike the air, Ne He 3 4 pg appointed home 
, Kind of rolling walk. the tharper and quicker you ſtrike it, the louder 85 14 $ 47 d his toils relieve* 2 
One taught the toſs, and one the French new by ſound jt given. e ould end his wand rings, and his Aula, 
„ Walle; . His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt x 
ford knor ths hy pine An Aberration ; miſtaken way. 
His ſ word · xnot this, his cravat that deſign d. Dryd." Hewn en Norwegian: hills, to be the maſt tf any man's eagerneſs of 2 hes mace " 
rec 


 WALLRU'E, wil-rd' + its 7 ladiantum album, Of {pore t admiral, were but a wand. Milton. ſ 105 
* ny” An herb. I EN; e . way laughing with good | ſmart | _ kay 538 whe 1 _ 


_ F * 


Decay of Pity: 
3. Incertaint 1 ; 


WAN 


want of bein fixed. 
3. egen y ſor this e of thoughts 
* e do great ſervice to the ſtudious. Locke. 
right knowledge of ourſelves enters 
A ares minds, it, makes as great a change in 
all our thoughts and apprehenſions, as when we 
awake from the evanderings of a dream. Law. 
7. WANE, win. G. u. [panian to grow 
lefs, Sax. 7 ar | 
To grow leſs; to decreaſe. 
the moon: oppoſed to wax. 
The huſbandman, in ſowing and ſetting, upon 
reaſon obſerves the waxing and waning of 
e moon. | Hatewill. 
N moons their ſettled periods keepß, 
To ſwell the billows, and ferment te deep. Addiſon. 
. To „ to ſink. | 
A lady far more beautiful © 
Than any woman ih this Waining age. 
. I will interchange 
My vained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shakeſp, 
' Your father were a fool 
To give thee all; and in his <vaining age 
Set foot under thy table. 
| In theſe confines flily have I lurk'd, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. 
| S Shakeſp. Richard WI. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards 
the ain ing time, and ſuſpect of ſatiety; Wotton. 
I'm wwaining in his favour, yet I love him. Dr yd. 
You ſaw but ſorrow in its zvairing form, 
A working ſea remaining from a ſtorm; 
When the now weary waves roll o'er the deep, 
| And faintly murmur, ere they fall aſleep. Dryden. 
Land and trade ever will WAX and wane together. 
5 Child. 
"Her waining form no babe ſhall incite 


Wk Applied to 


lp. 


Envy in woman, or deſire in man. Rowwe's F, Shore. 


Wane, win. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Decreaſe of the moon. 
The ſowing at the ware of the moon is thought 
to make the corn ſound. Bacon. 
_._* Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full 
' of the moon, are ſtronger and larger than thoſe 


that are brought forth in the vane. Bacon. 
Il.!his is fair Diana's caſe ;- 
For all aſtrologers maintain, 
Each night a bit drops off her face, 
When mortals ſay ſhe 's in her wane. Swift. 


2. Decline ; diminution ; declen fon. 
Ton re caſt r an age in which the church is 
in its vane. South. 


Wax, wäng“. 4. fo s Jaw teeth. Ainſevorth. 


" Wa'xxeD, wand'. adj. [from wan.) Turned 
pale and faint-coloured. 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, _ 
Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
a, from her wor king, all his viſage . 
Shabeſp. 
WI NNESS, wan -nls. ; 1. /. \from. « Wan, ] Pale- 
nels; languor, - 


Ta Wan r, wont'. v. a. 7 Sax. ] 
1, To be without ſomething fit or neceſſary; 
ant no money, Sir John; you ſhall avant none. 
Shakeſp. 
A man to whom God hath given riches, ſo that 


's wanteth nothing for his ſoul of all that he de- 


orgs God giveth him not power to eat thereof. 
| Eccl. vi. 2. 
S8 Smells do moſt of them want names. Locke, 
2. To be defective in ſomething. 
| Nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didſt want, 
Obedience to the law. Milton. 
- 5 To fall ſhort of; not to contain. 

Nor think, though men were none, 

That heav'n would want  IpeQators, God want 
| -praiſe; - | Milton. 
* To be without ; ; not to have, 


Sbaleſp. 


| 


N 


| 


but the application of them is wanting. 


WanrT, wa n. . 


inhabitants 


WAN 


By deſcending from the. thrones above, 
Thoſe happy places thou haſt deign'd a while 
To Tank, and honour theſe. Milton's Par. Loft. f 


4 
How loth lam to have recourſe to rites. | [ 
| 


So full of horror, that I once rejoice 
I zvant the uſe of fight. Dryden and Lee's Oed ipus. 
The unhappy never cant enemies, Rich. Clarifa. 


To need; to have need of; to lack. 

It hath cauſed a great irregularity i in our calen- 
dar, and wants to be reformed, and the equinox to 
be rightly computed. Holder. 

| The ſy IT to their ſhades retire ; 
| Thoſe very ſhades and ſtreams new ſhades and 
ſtreams require, 
And ævant a cooling breeze of wind to fan the 4 
raging fire. Dryden. 

God, who ſees all things intuitively, does not 

evant helps; ; he neither ſtands in need of logick, 


nor uſes it. | Baker. ; 
6. To wiſh; to long; to defire, © « * 
Down I come, like gliſt ring Phaeton, | 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 


Shakeſþ. 
What wants my ſon ? for know 
My ſon thou art, and I muſt call thee ſo, _ 

Addiſon's Ovid. 
Men who want to get a woman into their power, 
ſeldom ſcruple the means. Richardſon's Clarj iſa. 


oh WANT, wont”. v.n. 
. To be wanted; to be improperly abſent ; 
not to be in ſufficient quantity, 


Nor did there vant cornice or freeze, Milton. 


Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it | 


Tarts ; 
Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. Denham. | 
We have the means in our hands, and nothing 
Add. ſon. 
As in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 
What ævants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind. 


N Pope. 


The deſign, the diſpoſition, the manners, and 
the thoughts, are all before it; where any of thoſe 
are wanting, or imperfect, ſo much warts in the 
imitation of human life. Dryden, 


2. To fail: to be deficient. 


Nor ſhall I to the work thou enterpriſeſt 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 


Though England is not evazntirg in a learned no- 


_ bility, yet unhappy circumſtances. have confined 

me to a narrow choice. Dryden. 
Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 

No time ſhall find me <vanting to my truth. Dryd. | 
Religion will never be without enemies, nor 

© thoſe enemies be wanting in endeavours to expoſe 

it to the contempt of mankind, MFogers's Sermons. 
Several are againſt his ſevere uſage of you, and 

would be glad of an oecaſion ta convince the reſt of 


their error, if you will not be wanting to yourſelf, | * 


3. To be miſſed ; to be not had. 


Swift, 


| Twclye, wanting one, he flew, 
My brethren : I alone ſurviv'd. "Dryden. 
Granivorous animals have a long colon and cæ- 
cum, which in carnivorous are wanting. 


1. Need. | . 
It infers the good | 
By thee communicated, and our want, Million. 
Parents ſhould diſtinguiſh between the <oants of | 
fancy, and thoſe of nature. Locke. 


 - Here learn the great unreal «vants to feign, 
5 Unpleaſing truths here mortify the vain. Savage. 


Ev'n to brute beaſts his righteous care extends, 
He feels their fuff Tk and their wants befrie ads. 
| a 
2. Deficieney. 

I mis proceeded not from any want of know 

| ledge, but of judgment. . 
- One objection to Civita Vecthia i is, that the air 
is not wholeſome ; this proceeds from want of 


Adulſon. 


1 


| 


Ane, on 1 
s. | 


2. A trifler ; ; an inflenificant flutterer. - —_— 


* Dryden. [ | 


WAN. 


The blood flows through the veſſels, by the ex- 
ceſs of the force of the heart above the incumbent 
preflure, which in fat people is exceſſive; and as 
want of a due quantity of motion of the fluids u m- 
creaſeth fat, the diſeaſe i is the cauſe of itſelf, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Wants of all kinds are made to frame a plea, 
One learns to liſp, another not to ſee. . oung. 
3. The ſtate of not having. 
Fou fhall have no reaſon to complain of me, 
for ævant of a generous diſdain of this world. Pope. 
4. Poverty; penury; indigence, + 
Nothing is ſo hard for thoſe who. abound in 
riches, as to conceive how others can be in wart. 


Swift, 

. (pand,' fax: ] A nice 
A kind of hare reſembling a cant in his feet, 
and a cat in his tail. Heylyn. 


WAN rox, won'-tin, adj. {This word is de- 
rived by Min/hew from want one, & man or 
woman that wants a companion, This 
etymology, however odd, Junius filently 
adopts. Skinner, who had more acuteneſs, 
cannot forbear to doubt it, but offers no- 
thing better.] 
1. Laſcivious ; libidinous ; lecherous ; luſtful. 
Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Laſcivious, wanton ; more than well beſeems 
A man of thy profeſſion, Sap. Henry VI. 
Entic'd to do him ævanton rites, Milton, 
2. Licentious ; diſſolute. BY | 
| My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulneſs, ſeck to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow. Shakeſp. Macletb. 
Men grown 292anton by proſperity 
Study'd new arts of luxury and eaſe. Roſcommon. 
3. Frolickſome; gay; ſportive ; airy. 
As flies to en boys, we are to th' gods: 
They kill us for their ſport. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Note a wild and anton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, | 
Fetching mad bounds. Shep. Merch. of Venice. 
How. eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, ; 
As if it fed ye! and how fleek and wanton 
appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. Shak, 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold; 
The flow'rs do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning Furs Rakigh. 
4. Looſe; unreſtrained. 
| How does your tongue grow wanton in her praiſe! 
Addifſcn. 
5 Quiek and irregular of motion. 
She as a veil down to the ſlender waiſt 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 


Diſhevell'd, but in anton ringlets wav d, 
As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 
6. Luxuriant ; ſuperfluous. _ 8 


What we by day lop overgrown, 

One night or two with wanton ou derides, 
Tending to wild. Mition. © 
Women richly gay in gems and canton dreſs. 
Men. 
7, Not regular; turned fortuitouſiy. 

Ik)be quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For want of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable. Milton, 
WA'NTON, won“ tan, v. * | 
1. A laſcivious perſon ; a ftrumpet ; 32 3 


monger. 5 
To lip a wwanton in a ſecure couch, 
And to fuppoſe her chaſte. Shalgſp. Othelle,' 


An old 42anton will be doating upon women, 
* when he can ſcarce ſce without ſpectacles. 
South's Sermons. 


Shall a beardleſs boy, 
A cocker d, ſilken wanton, brave your fields, 
Mocking the air with colours ly ſpread, 
And find no check? . King 18 
© Paſs with your beſt. v violence; 
I am afraid you make a Wanten me. Shak. "Ming 
4 A wore of wen endearinent, - | 


8 


= 
©: 


, Peace, r 
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| 3. To move nimbly and irregularly. 


Wa'nTONLY, won'-thn-19F. adv. [from au- 
ton.] Laſciviouſly ; frolickſomely; 3 gaily; 


WAINTwir, wönt“wit. 7. . {want and wit] 
an idiot. 


— ü—eꝛ— — — — 


wopentale; io named, of touching. the weapon or 


W others think that a „ was ten hundreds] 


WAP 


Peace, my wanton; he-will do 

More than you can aim unto, Ben Jonſon. 
7 Wa“ x rox, Won'-tan. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To play laſciviouſly. 

rom his guards and midnight tent 

Diſguis'd o'er hills and vallies went 

To wanton, with the ſprightly dame, . 

And in his pleaſure loſt has fame. Prior. 
2. To revel; to. play. In Otwway it AY be 
; * djeaive. 

1 heard him zwanton in his praiſe; 


. things of him might charm the ears, Otro. | 
| 


Nature here 
anton d as in her prime, 255 play d at will 
Her virgin fancies. . 
O ye muſes! deign your bleſs d retreat, 
Where Horace wantons at your ſpring, 


And Pindar ſweeps a bolder. ſtring,” Fenton. 


ſportively ; carelefsly. 


Into what ſundry gyres her wondered ſelf ſhe | 
throws, 


And aften iniſles the ſhore, as wantonly ſhe ws 


Thou doſt but try how far I can forbear, 
Nor art that monſter which thou wouldſt appear: 
But do not 2wantonly my paſſion move, 
I pardon nothing that relates to love. 


WA NTONNESS, wön'-tün- nls. 7. + [from 
_ avanton.] ] 


x, Laſciviouſneſs ; lechery. | 2 


The ſpirit. of S is ſcar'd out of him. 
| Shakeſp. 
Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the vio- | 


lence of the one, nor the wwantonneſs of the 2 


ever died a victim at any of their altars. South. 
2. Sportivenefs; frolick; humour. 
As fad as night, 
Only for ⁊cantanngſi. Shateſp. King John, 
| Love, rais'd on beauty, will like that decay; 3 | 
Our hearts may bear its ſlender chain a day: 


As flow' Ty bands in zwantonneſi ate worn, Jos : 


A morning's pleaſure, and at evening torn. Pope. 
3. Licentiouſneſs ; negligence of reſtraint. 


The tumults th catened to abuſe all acts | 


grace, and turn them into. wantonneſs, K. Charles, 


V. antonneſs and pride 6 


Raiſe out of friendſhip hoſtile deeds in peace. Milt. 


A fool; 


Such . æuant tuit ſadneſs makes of me, - 
That I have much ado to know myſelf. Shakeſp. | 


WAN TY, Won' ty. u. . [IL know not whence | 
A broad girth of leather, by 5 


derived. } 
which the load is bound upon the horle ; ; 
a ſurcingle. 

A panel and wanty, pack-ſaddle and ped, 
With line to fetch litter. | 


not the original, except that to whape to 
ſhock, or deject, is found in Spenſer; from 
which the meaning may be gathered. J 
Dejected; cruſhed by miſery. 
This makes the waped widow wed again. S. 
WA4A'PENTAKE, Wap -En-tak. 1. /. [from pœ- 
pun, Sax. and take; wapentakimy ,Wapen | | 
tagium, low Lat.) 
Mazentale is all one with what we call a hun- 
_ dred; as, upon a meeting for that purpoſe, they | 
touched each other's weapons, in token. of their- 
delity and allegiance: 5 = Covell. J 
Hundred fignifieth a hundred pledges, which 
were under the command and aſſurance of their 
alderman ;- which, as I ſuppoſe, was alſo called a 


ſpear of their alderman, and, ſwearing to follow | 
Pim faithfully, and ſerve their prince truly. But 


1 


Ailton. 


* 


Drayton. | 


WA ED, wa'-pid. adj. [Of this word I know £ 


AS. 
WAS, wir. u Y » [wwerre, old Dut. guerre, Er. ] 
1. Far may be defined the exercife of vio- 


— 


withſtanders; force, authority, and reſiſt- 
ance, being the eſſential parts thereof. 
Violence, limited by authority, is ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſhed from robbery, and the 
like outrages ; yet, conſiſting in relation, 
towards others, it neceſſarily requires a 
of war becomes different from the vio- 
lence inflited upon ſlaves or yielding ma- 


lefactors. Raleigh, 
| On, you nobleſt Engliſh, 
Whoſe blood is fetcht from fathers of 2var proof. 
Shakeſp. 


After a denunciation or indiction of war, the 
waar is no more confined to the place of the quar- 
rel, but left at large. Bacon. 
I ſaw the figure and armour of him that headed 
the peaſants in the war upon Bern, with the ſe- 
© veral weapons found on his followers. Adziſon. 


| guage. 


The god of love inhabits there. 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Prior. 
3. Forces; army. Poetically. 


| On th' embattled ranks the waves return, 
Dryden. | 
4. The profeſſion of arms. 


And overwhelm the «war. Milton s Paradi fe L A. 
Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, 

as a fierce man df war into the midit of a land of 

deſtruction. if lam. 


ſition. 
5 Duncan s horſes © | 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending *gainſt obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. Sba teſp. Macheth. 
To WAR, war. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make war; to be in a ſtate of hoſtility. 
| Was this a face | 
To be expos'd againſt the zvarrizg winds? Shak; | 
Why ſhould haar without the walls of Troy, 


That find ſuch cruel battle here within? SH. 


Make peace with God, for you 29855 die, wy 
eic 
— Have you that holy feeling in your 8 4 
To counſel me to make my peace with God; WT 
And are you yet to your own fouls ſo blind, 
That you will war with God by murd'ring me? 
2 Shakeſp. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Samuel, xii, 
This charge I commit unto thee, ſon Timothy, 
chat thou by them mighteſt war a good warfare, 
I Timathy, i. 18. 
8 He limited bis forces, to proceed in aid of the 
: Britons, but in no wiſe 55 war upon the French. 


We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t- undo; 


And with new phyſick, a worſe engine far. Done. 
His next deſign | 
Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 
And wer on Theſeus. Dryden. 
| - 1 F@the iſland of Delos, by being reckoned a ſa- 
; cred place, nations warriny with one another re- 


country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To War, wir. v. a. To make war upon. 
to Not uſed. In Spen/er it is probably falſely 
| | printed for war raid. 


—— 


+ Fhe firſt the world with fword and fire warred. 
| S'penſer. 
To W the ſame was rendes d, to the end, 
To war the Scot, and borders to defend 
Daniel's Civil War. 
275 WARBLE, wh rbl. v. 2. [werben, old 


„ 5 


. 


be a turn FOuſs: 1 


; 2 v4 ** b 


— 4 


lence under. ſovereign command . againſt | 


ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, whereby the force | 


2. To be uttered melodiouſly. 


2. The inſtruments of war, in poetical lan- | 


5. Hoſtility ; ſtate of oi} act of op- | 


Bacon Henry VII. | 


With new diſeaſes on ourſelves we war, N 


forted with their goods, and traded as in a neutral 


And them long time before great Nimrod was, 


Teutonick; e Germ. to twirl, or | + 


WAR 


. To quaver any wund. | 
Fountains, and ye that car a8 ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his 


Praiſe. 
2. To cauſe to quaver. Milten, 
Follow me as I ſing, 
And touch the <warbled ſtring, Millar, 


3. To utter muſically. 
She can thaw the numbing ſpe}, 
If ſhe be right invok'd with 2varbled ſong. Milt; 


[To WA'RBLE, wa“ rbl. v. 1. 
1. To be quavered. 
Such ſtrains ne er <varble in the linnet's throat. 


Pas 


A plaining ſong plain ſinging voice requires, 
For wwat bling notes from inward cheering flow. Su, 
| There birds reſort, and in their kind thy praiſe 

Among the branches chant in warbling lays, Wotimn, 


3. To ſing. 
$ * that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or 
. flew; 
Birds on the branches wardling ; all things ſmil'd. 
| 8 2 
She warbled in her throat, 
And tun'd her voice to many a merry note, 
But indiſtinct. Dryden, 
A bard amid the joyous circle ſtags 
High airs attemper'd to the vocal ſtrings; 
Whilſt warbling to the varied ſtrain advance 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance, 
Pop . 
WAK BLE R, war-blur, u. /. [from warble,] 4 
ö ſinger; ; a ſongſter. 
Hark! on ev'ry bough, 
In lulling ſtrains, the feather'd r blers woo. Tic}ll, 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


$ fr uy wa'rd. - A ſyllable much uſed as an 


affix in compoſition, as heavenward, with 
tendency to heaven; hitherward, this way; 
from peand, Saxon: it notes aer to 
or from. 
Before ſhe could come to the Lun, ſhe ſaw 
walking from her evard a man in ſhepherdiſh ap- 
parel. Sidney, 


To WARD, ward. v. a lveandan, Sax. waren, 
Dut. gar der, Fr.] 
t. To guard; to watch. 
He marched forth rowards the caſtle wall, 
Whoſe gates he found faſt ſhut; ne living wight 
To ward the fame, noranſwer comer's call. Sparſ. 


2. To defend; to protect. 
Tell him it was a hand that <varded him 
i From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it. Shatyp, 


z. To fence off; to obſtruct or turn aſide 
any thing miſchievous. It is now uſed with 
e, leſs elegantly. _ 
ot once. the baron lift his 8 hand 
To ſtrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid ſeemꝰ' d in arms to ſtand, 
No way to aaf or ſhun her blows he trics. Fairf, 
Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
No wards a felling blow, now ſtrikes again. Daniel, 


Toxeus amaz d, and with amazement flow, 


Or to revenge or wan the coming blow | 
Stood doubting; and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 
A Receiv d the ſteel bath'd in his brother's wo 
| ry 1s 
The pointed zapelin warded off his rage. Adi. 
Ik) be proviſion of bread for food, cloathing to 
Dur off the inclemency of No air, were to be firſt 
looked after. oodward. 
It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods 
of warding off the force of objections, and of diſ- 


. covering and e the ſubtle tricks of ſophif- 


ters. Matis on the Mind. 


To WARP, wa rd. *. N. 

1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 3 
2. To act upon the defenſive with a weapol. 
So redoubling her blows; drove the ſtranger to 


uo other 1 Pull to ward and go back. 2 


„ 


1 


ſtmus 1 bore my point. 


J. Darda, law Lat.] Diſtrid of a town. 


- 6, Cuſtody; confinement: 


| ghott Eooked Fwords in cloſer fight they wear, 
| And on their <carding arms light bucklers bear. 
3 wird. a. J. [from the verb.] 
eee 
* 2 ne ts 
Still when the flept he kept extant re 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteer is rear d, 


"% 


And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward; 2 


irt in her ſanguine gown), by night and day 
f > hal of theſouls that paſs the downward WAY. 


—_ 


| | Dryden. | 
2. Garriſon ; thoſe who are intruſted to keep 


; 1 reaſon of theſe two forts, though there be 
but ſmall ward left in them, there are two good 
towns now grown, which are the greateſt ſtay of 

both thoſe_two countries. Spenſer. 

Ld - Thr affieged caſtles ward _ 8 
Their ſtedfaſt ſtonds did mightly maintain. Shen ſ. 
z. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 
Thou know'ft my old zoard; here I lay,” and 
| Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
Come from 64: 4 — £3 
Fot here diſarm thee with this ſtick. - | 
1 te, cy Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
Now by proof it ſhall appear, | 
Whether thy horns are ſharper, or my ſpear, 
At this I threw ; for want of other wvard, 
He lifred up his hand his front to guard. Dryden. 


3. Fortreſs ; ſtrong hold. 


, 


4 


L 


nour. Now could | come to her with any detection 
in my hand, I could drive her from the <vard of 
her purity, her reputation, and a thouſand other | 
her defences, which now are too ſtrongly em- 
battled againſt me. Shak. Merry Wives of Winſor. 


Throughout the trembling city plac'd a guard, 

Dealing an equal ſhare to every card. 

That wretched creature, being deprehended in 

- that impiety, was held in award. Hooler. 

- -- Stopt there was his too veh' ment ſpeech with 

| ſpeed, | 17 | - 

And he ſent cloſe to ward from where he ſtood. 

. | Th | Daniel. 
7. The part of a lock, which, correſponding 

to the proper key, hinders any other from 


g 


opening it. E 

AD In the key-hole turns | | 
Th intricate warde, and ev'ry bolt and bar, Milt. 
As there are locks for -ſeveral purpoſes, ſo are 
there ſeveral inventions in the making and con- 
triving their vards, or guards. Ty 
2 Moons Mechanical Exerciſes, 
The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted 
ward to <yard by the ſame wiſdom. Grez's Co/m. 


8. One in the hands of a guardian. 
The king cauſeth bring up his warde, but be- 
ſtoweth no more of their rents upon them than is 
uſeful, . Drammond. 
© You know our father's zward, 
The fair Monimia: is your heart at peace? | 
ls it ſo guarded that you could not love her? Oi]. 

Thy Violante's heart was ever thine, 
Compell'd to wed before ſhe was my c. Dryd. 
When, ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard; | 
Ve laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryd. 
Titles of honour, and privileges, the rich and 
the great can never deſerve, unleſs they employ | 
them for the protection of theſe, the true ward! 
amd children of God. |, -, Opratt.) 
9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 


— 


— 


am now in award, eyermore in ſubjection. 8. 
Wated the greatneſs and power of the peers, 
ian lay, that he had brought the-crown out of 


. 


She dwells ſecurely on the excellency of her ho- * 


Dryden. 


2 By 


Lewis the Eleventh of France having much | 2. Pupillage ; ſtate of heing under ward, 


355 % 
It is alſo inconvenient; in Ireland, that the Ward. 
and marriages of gentlemen's children ſhould be 


in the diſpoſal of any of thoſe lords. Spenſer. 
WARDEN, wä'rdn. 2. /. (w ,,]. Dut.] + 
1, A keeper ; a guardian. 
2. A head officer, 
The warden of apothecaries hall. 
3. Warden of the cinque ports. 
A magiſtrate that has the juriſd ion of thoſe 
+ havens in the eaſt part of England, commonly 
called the cinque ports, or five havens, who has 
there all that juriſdiction which the admiral of 
England has in places not exempt. The reaſon 


Garth. 


havens ſeems to be, becauſe, in reſpect of their 
ſituation, they formerly required a more vigilant 
care than other havens, being in greater danger 
of invaſion by our enemies. | Corvell, 
4. [Pyrum wolemum, Lat. I know not whence 
 denominated.] A large pear. 
Nor muſt all ſhoots of pears alike be ſet, 
Cruſtumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. 
May's Virgil. 
Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak'd, ſome 
| er | N King. 
WAR DER, wa'r-dar. 2. /. [from ward. ] A 
keeper ; a guard. _ | | 
Upon thoſe gates with force he fiercely flew, 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew | 
Thoſe warders {trange, and all that elſe he met. 


Open the gates. Sba lep. Henry VI. 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
down, EE; 3 
Though caſtles topple on their wardercheads. Shak. 
The warders of the gate but ſcarce maintain 
Th' unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain. 


forbade fight. 


i TESTS Og 

My father from the breaſt of Bolingbroke, 
O, when the king did throw his avardzr down, 

His own. life hung upon the ſtaff he threw. Shat. 


| 


or zemor, Sax. wardemotus, low Lat.] A 
meeting; a court held in each ward or diſ- 


I 


affairs. 5 
WAR DROBE, ward-rob. 2. /. [ garderobe, Fr. 
garderoba, low Lat.] A room where clothes 
are kept. WE | : 
The third had of their <oardrobe cuſtody, 
In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 


5 I will Kill all his coats 
I'll murder all his wardrobe piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. 

| Behold, 


= 


It would not be an impertinent deſign to make 
a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, where you. 


chor. Fe oo | - Addiſon. 
Wa'rDSH1P, ward-ship. 1. /. [fromward.)] 
. Guardianſhip. | 6 


Bacon. 


The houſes ſued out their livery, and redeemed 


: 4 
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why one magiſtrate ſhould be aſſigned to theſe | 


: ; - Spenſer. | 
Where be theſe zvarders, that they wait not here? 


Dryden. 
2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms 


WA*'RDMOTE, wa'rd-mot. u. /. [peandand mor, | 


trict in London, for the direction of their 


Bur cloaths meet to keep keen cold away. Spenſer. | 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
What from his wardrobe her belov'd allows, os 


To deck the wedding-day of his unſpotted ſpouſe. | 
Dryden. ö 


ſhould ſee -togas and tunicas, the chlamys and | 
trabea, and all the different veſts and ornaments | 
ſo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au- 


By reaſon of the tenures in chief revived; the 
ſums for reſpect of homage be encreaſed, and the 
| muſt attend his majelty's command, to whom { | profits of evardſbips cannot but be much advanced. | 


_ themſelves from the wward/dip of tumults, X. Charles, | 
Bacon, 4 Wark, war, The preterite of wear, more 
frequently wore. 


W AR 


ſay aware.) | | 
1. Bens in expectation of; being provided 
againſt. 7 | 
The lord of that ſervant ſhall come in à day 
when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that 
he is not ware of him. Matthew, xiv. 50. 
2. Cautious ; wary. | 
What man ſo wiſe, what earthly wit ſo evare, 
As to deſcry the crafty cunning train 
By which deceit doth maſk in vizor fair. Spenſer. 
Bid her well be ware and ſtill erect. Milton. 
To WARE, war. v. 2. To take heed of; to 
beware, : - | 
A ſhuffled, ſullen, and uncertain light 
That dances through the clouds, and ſhnts again, 
Then ware ariſing tempeſt on the main. Dryden. 
WARE, war. 2. /. [yahn, Sax. ] waere, Dut. 


fold. 5 
Let us, like merchants, ſhew our fouleſt waves, 
And think, perchance, they II ſell, Shakeſp. 


that we would not buy it. Nehemiah, x. 31. 
I know thou whole art but a ſhop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and ſnares, - 
To take the weak, and make them flop; 
Yet art thou falſer than thy Wares. Ben Jauſon. 
Why ſhould my black thy love impair ? 


London, that vents of falſe ware ſo much ſtore, 

In no ware deceives us more. | Convley. 

le turas himſelf to other vares which he finds 

your markets take fl. Locle. 

WARE FUL, war-ful. adj. [ware and full.] 
Cautious; timorouſly prudent. 


wareful.] Cautiouſneſs. Obſolete. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full ; but full of warefulneſs. Sidney. 


Then, then, when there was nothing could | WAa'REHOUSE, wirchous: n. J. (aware and 


houſe.} A ſtorehouſe of merchandiſe. 
His underſtanding is only the warehouſe of other 


reaſonings, rether than a repoſitory of truth for 
his own uſe. Tos le. 
She had never more ſhips at ſea, greater quan- 
tities of merchandiſe in her warelonſes, than at 


| preſent 3 - G Addiſon , 
| 5 0 She the big woarebouſe built, 
Rais'd the ſtrong crane, Thomſon's Autumn, 


cautious ; unwary. _ © Spenſer. 
- cautiouſly ; timorouſly, 
They bound him hand and foot with iron chains, 
And with continual watch did warely keep. Spenſer. 
WA RTARE, war-far, n. /. [war and fare.) 


conteſt and ſolicitude. 

In the wilderneſs - .: 
He ſhall firſt lay down the rudiments © - 
Of his great 2varfare, ere I ſend him forth 


Accepted, fearleſs in his righteous cauſe, Mitten. 
\ Tully, when he read the Tactics, was thinking 


knowledge of warfare is thrown away on a general 
who does not make uſe of what he knows... Dryd.' 


actually perſecuted, is a perpetual ſtate of ah,“ 


and voluntary ſufferings. - 


ol three enemies. 


TW 4 '27 1 n JEN 2 is Rogers. | 
| ToWa'rFARE, wi r-far. vin. [fromthe noun.] 


To lead a military life, 


warfaring age, to eſcape dangers in battles. 


A certai; man c no cloaths. Zule, viii. 27. 


Wa'rHABLE, 


Ware, wir, adj. [For this we commonly 


wara, Swed.] Commonly ſomething to be 


If the people bring ware or any victuals to ſell, - 


Let the dark ſhop commend the ware. Cleavel. 


WAREFTULN ESS, wa'r-ful-nis. . /. {from 


men's lumber, I mean falſe and unconcluding 


WAAELESS, wa'r-lts, adj. [from ware.] Un- 


R SE, | 

Wa ETV, wa'r-ly. adv. (from ware. Warily; 

Military ſervice; military life; ſtate of 

To conquer fin and death, Milton's Par. Regaine. 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 

on the bar, which was his field of battle: the 
The ſtate of chriſtians, even when they are not 

Atterbury , Sermons, - 


The ſcripture has directed us to refer theſe miſ- | 
carriages in our chriſtian Warfare to the power 


That was the only amulet, in that 'credulous 


* *  Camden's Remains, 


I be weary 22 


— 


e's  WAa'nLuck, wa'r-lok. 


tame commerce is called a witch; he is 
: Es Wn Fore ren ASA. 8 > "EL: 


« * 


WIARLIK E, wä'r-IHk. adj. [war and like.] 


| WAR. 
W 4A'RHABLE, wY:-habl. adj. (war and habile, 
from habilis, Lat. or able.] Military ; fit for 


; "war; . -- 7 | = 
whoſe warbable youth |. 
Was by Mazimilian lately led away, | 
With wretched miſeries and woeful ruth, 
Were to thoſe Pagans made an open prey. Spenſer. 
WAaRIIT, wi-ry-W. adv.. [from wary-] 
Cautioufly; with timorous prudence ; with 
wiſe forethought. | 
The charge thereof unto a courteous ſprite . |” 
- Commended was, who thereby did attend, 
And wwarily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend. Spenſer. 
The change of laws, eſpecially concerning mat- 
ters of religion, muſt be warily proceeded «A 
3 boker. 
Zo rich a prize could not ſo warily be fenced, | 
but that Portugals, French, Engliſh, and now of | 
late the Low Countrymen, have laid in their own | 
\ barns part of the Spaniards harveſt, Hoya. 
They ſearched diligently, and concluded oral 
T5 5 pratt. 
It will concern a man to treat conſcience awfully 
and <yorily, by ſtill obſerving what it commands, 
but eſpecially what it forbids. . South's Sermons. 
'Wa'ringBss, wa- ry - nis. 2. f. [from wary.) 
Caution; prudent forethought ; timorous 
ſcrupuloufneſs. _ LAS | 
For your own conſcience he gives innocence, 
But for your fame a diſcreet wwarineſs. Donne, 
It will deſerye our ſpecial care and evaring/s to 
deliver our thoughts in this manner. Hammond. 
To determine what are little things in religion, 
great evarine/5 is to be uſed. Spratt's Sermons. 
The path was ſo very ſlippery, the ſhade ſo ex- 
{ ceeding gloomy, and the whole wood ſo full of 
echoes, that they were forced to march with the 
© greateſt warineſs, circumſpetion, and ſilence. 
RT + | -4 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
- Moſt men have ſo much of ill- nature, or of | 
waringſ, as not to ſooth the vanity of the ambi- 
uus man. 5 . Addiſan. 
l look upom it to be a moſt clear truth; and 
_. © expreſſed it with more <varine/s and reſer ve than 
was neceſſaryß. Alterbury. 
WARE, wark'. z. J. {anciently uſed for awork ; 
- whence bu/wark.] Building. 


4 


Thou findeſt fault where any 's to be found, 


And buildeſt ſtrong wart upon a weak ground. 
3 , | „ Spenſer. 
1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war. Te 

She uſing ſo ſtrange, and yet ſo well ſucceeding | 

a temper, made her people by peace coarlile. Sidney. 
Old Siward with ten thouſand <w2r/ite men, 
© All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. | 

5 5 bh #7 + _  Shakeſp. Macbetb 

When a @varlite ſtate grows ſoft and effemi- 
- nate, they may be ſure of a war. Bacon. 
DO imprudent Gauls, 5 

Relying on falſe hopes, thus to incenſee 
The warlite Engliſh. | 
2. Military; relating to waer. 

_ © The great arch- angel from his warliſe toil 

„Surred d. 


- quarrelled witn. 5 5 

Better be an old man's darling than a young 
man's warliag.  Camden's Remains. 
W#&zLOCK, wir-lok. ) A,. Ivardloohr, Ifſand. 
a charm ; penloz,Sax, 
an evil ſpirit. "This efymology was com- 
__- municated by Mr. #/e.] A male witch; a 


- wizzard: 


Marluct in Scotland is applied to a man 
whom the vulgar ſuppoſe to be converſant 
_ with ſpirits, as a woman who carries on the 


| WARM, wi'rm. adj. [warm, Goth. peahm, 
t. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a | 


2. Zealous; ardent. 


4: Habitually paſſionate ; ardent ; keen. 
4. Violent; furious; vehement. | 


5. Buſy in action; heated with action. 


If there be any difference between them, the ad- 


Feb, | ww, 'rmInGEan, wirm-Ing-pan, n./- [warm | 


and par-] A covered braſs pan for warming 


1 Millions Paradiſe Loſt. | 
__ Wax'xLiNG, wi'r-ling. x. /. [from war.] This | 
„word is I believe only found in the follow- 
ing adage, and ſeems to mean, one often | 


WAR 


ſuppoſed to have the invulnerable quality 
which Dryden mentions, who did not un- 
derſtand the word. 
- = was no char lub, as the Scots commonly call 
u 


— 


men, who they ſay are iron free or lead free. 


- 


Sax. warm, Dut.) 


ſmall degree. Tee. 

He ſtretched himſelf upon the child, and the 
fleſh of the child waxed warm. 2 Kings, iv. 34. 
Main ocean flow'd not idle, but with warm 
- Prolifick humour ſoft' ning all her globe. Milton. 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies. _ Addiſon. 


I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's | 
cauſe as to deſerve their money. Pope. 
, Each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 

| i P ope. 
Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againſt it. 
I | Broome. | 


Welcome day-light ; we ſhall have 2varm work 
on 't: Ef | 
The Moor will "gage. ©. 
His utmoſt forces on his next aſſault, 
To win a queen and kingdom. Dryd. Spaniſb Fryar. 


* 


8 


I hate the ling'ring ſummons to attend, 
Death all at once would be a nobler end; 
Fate is unkind: methinks a. general 


If there be a-ſober and a wiſe man, what dif- 
ference will there be between his knowledge and | 
that of the moſt extravagant fancy in the world? 


vantage will be on the <varm-headed man's fide, as 
having the more ideas, and the more lively. Zocke. 
7. Vigorous ; fprightly. _ | 
| „e. 
To WARM, warm: v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle 

degree. BE 1 | | 
It ſhall be for a man to burn, for he ſhall take 


2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 


than that of Virgil, is more pleaſing to the reader: 
one -2v4rms you by degrees, the other ſets you on 
fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. Dry:. 


to fit before it. Tſaiah, xlvii. 14. 


\ 


a bed by means of hot coals. ' ; 
W &/RMINGSTONE,. wa'rm-Ing-st6n. 7. ./. 


ing-/tone, digged in Cornwall, which being 


great while, and hath been found to give 
ceeaſe in the internal hzmorrhoids, Kay. 
WaRMLV, warm-ly. adv. [from warm.) 
t. With gentle heat. © ” 

There the warming ſun firſt warmly ſmote 


The open field. of Milton. 
JJ 8 
Now 1 have two right honeſt wives; 

One to Atrides I will ſend. 


And bother tomy Trojan friend; , | 
Each prince ſhall thus with honour have 


To Warm, wirm. v. n. To grow leſs cold. | 
I here ſhall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire | 


Should warm,and at the bead of armies, fall. Dryd. 
6. Fanciful ; enthufiaftick. 5 


No warm in youth, now with' ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom. 


The action of Homer being more full of vigour | 


| 


well heated at the fire retains warmth, a | 


Throughout the fluid maſs, Kel 


2. Leal; paſhon ; fervour of mind. 


agrees with chriſtian zeal, 


To WARN, wa'rn. UV. A+ [pznman, Sax. Waef®.. 


1. To.caution againſt any fault or danger; 


thereof and warm himſelf. Tfaigh, xliv. is. | 
The mounted ſun -/ 7 
Shot down direct his fervid rays, to warm | 
Earth's inmoſt womb. ; Milton. 
Ih beſe ſoft fires, with kindly heat N 
Ol various influence, foment and warm. Milton. | 


[warm and fone.) To ſtones add the warm- Perhaps he ſeem'd above the criticks law, 


" F — 


| Whatboth fo warmly ſeem to crave. Prior. 
*, 7 „ YN - : ; . 


— 


3. Fancifulneſs; enthuſiaſm. 


While it threatens; but a falſe inſidious tongue 


and their uncertain or miſtaken ſignifications; 


» Warn'dof thi enſuing fight, and bade em hope ie 
81 . UE ; 7 . Dryden 


WAR | p 


The ancients expect you ſhould do them 


in the account you intend to write of thay . 
cha- 


racters: I hope you think mor le + 
of that deſign. 8 chan ever 
WARMNSESS, wa'rm-nls. Pope, 
Dryden. WARMTH, wa'rmth, 5 n. . [from warm.] 


1. Gentle heat. 


Then am i the priſoner, and his bed my ; 
from the loathed warmth whereof eK hd 
Shaleſp. King 7 
Cold plants have a quicker 1 f 
heat of the ſun encreaſing than the hot herbs "Say 
as a cold hand will ſooner find a little warm}, than 


an hot. : : : Bacon's Natural Hiſtry, 
He vital virtue infus'd, and vital Wwarith, 


7 Milton, 
Here kindly evarmth their mounting juice f 
ments 


To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents, Adziſ.n, 


What evarmth is there in your affection towards 
any of theſe princely ſuitors that are already come! 
Our duties towards God and man Th Bal 
perform with that unfeigned integrity which he. 
longs to chriſtian piety ; with that temper and 
ſobriety which becomes chriſtian prudence and 
charity; with that <varmth and affection which 
1 C Spratt”; Sermons, 
Your opinion, that it is entirely to be negleded, 
would have been my own, had it been my own 

_ caſe; but I felt more <varmth here than I did when 
firſt 1faw his book againſt myſelf. Pope, 
_- Thebeſt patriots, by ſeeing with what :varn;; 
and zeal the ſmalleſt corruptions are defended 
have been wearied into ſilence. Daveand! 


The ſame warmtb of head diſpoſes men to both. 
| Terfle, | 


nen, Dut. warna, Swed. var na, IIland.] 


to give previous notice of ill. 
What, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gentle counſel? 
And ſooth the devil that I wars thee from ? $4}, 
The hand can hardly lift up-itſelf high enough 
to ſtrike, but jt muſt be Teen, ſo that it «arr 


may whiſper a lie ſo cloſe and low, that though 
you hay? ears to hear, yet you ſhall not hear. St. 
Juturna warns the Daunian chief 
Of Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relief. Dryn, 
He had chidden the rebellious winds for obey- 
ing the command of their uſurping maſter ; be 
had warned them from the ſeas ; he had beatzn 
- down the billows. Dry, 
If we confider the miſtakes in men's diſputes 
and notions, how great a part is owing to words, 


this we are the more carefully to be <varned of, be- 
cauſe the arts of improving it have been made the 
buſineſs of men's ſtudy. La. 
The father, whilſt he card his erring ſon, 
The ſad examples which he ought to ſhun 
Deſcrib'd. | „ 
When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wars, 
Ere warning Phoebus touch'd his trembling ears, 


And but from nature's fountains ſcorn'd to — 
whe. | 2 7. 
2. To admonilh of any duty to be performed 
or practice or place to be avoided or for- 
ſaken. 8 : 
Cornelius was warned from God, by an holy 
angel, to ſend for thee. Adi, x. 1 
3. To inform previouſly of good or bad. 
He wonders to what end you have aſſemble 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 
_ - His grace not being oa7:.'d thereof before. Slat, | 
He charg'd the ſoldiers, with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
5 teil. 
0 » Mar, 


* 


| © Yu k N. l 


* 
a 
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Man, whe knows not hearts, ſhould make ex- 
” > "ginpies,: . 5 

Which like a warning · piece muſt be ſhot off, | 

o ſright the reſt from crimes. Dryd. Spuniſh Pryar. 
4. Milton put no prepofition before the thing. 

5 Our firſt parents had been <varn d f 

The coming of their ſecret foe, and ſcap'd 

His mortal ſnare. 


WARNING, wir-ning: u. J. [from warn. ] 


1. Caution againſt faults or dangers; previ- 


ous notice of ill. 


I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in 


the night. | ; Pſalms. 
. bor from the bottom of his breaſt, 
This warning in theſe mournful words expreſt. 

| Dryden, 


Here wretched Phlegias warns the wqrld with | 


cries | | - 

Could — make the world more juſt or wife. 
5 F | Dryden. 
Fou have fairer warning than- others who are 
unexpectedly cut off, and ſo have a better oppor- 
tunity, as well as greater engagements, to provide 
for your latter end. | Wake. 
A true and plain relation of my misfortunes 


: may be of uſe and 2varning to credulous maids, ne- 


yer to put too much truſt in deceitful men. 

5 5 Sevift's Story of the Injured Lady. 
2, Previous notice : in a ſenſe indifferent. 
'- Suppoſe he have a more leiſurely death, that 


ſome diſeaſe give him <varning of its approach, yet 


perhaps he will not underſtand that warning, but 


Will fill flatter himſelf, as very often ſick people | 


do, with hopes of life to the laſt: Duty of Mon. 
Death called up an old man, and bade him come; 


the man excuſed himſelf, that it was a great jour- 


ney to take upon fo ſhort a wwarning. L' Eftrange. 


- Ifaw, with fome diſdain, more nonſenſe than 


eicher I, or as bad a poet, could have crammed into 
it at a month's warning; in which time it was 
wholly written. | Dryden. 
Ware, wirp. u. [peanp, Sax. aberp, Dut.] 
That order of thread in a thing woven 
that croſſes the woof. | 


The placing of the tangible parts in length or 


tranſverſe, as it is in the core and the woof of 
texture, more inward or more outward. 
PE. i Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ta WARP, wa rp. v. 2. [peanpan, Sax. wwer- 
pen, Dut. to throw; whence we ſome- 
times ſay, the aver caſts.) f 
1. To change from the true ſituation by 
inteſtine motion; to change the poſition 
of one part to another. | 


This fellow will but join you together as they 


join wainſcot, then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 
pannel, and, like green timber, evarp. - 

| NET | . / Shaleſp. As you like it. 
They clamp one piece 


mother piece, to keep it from caſting or <varping, | 
1% | Mexon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
S 3. Toloſe its proper eourſe or direction. 


There 's our commiſſion 

Frem which we would not have you warp. Sbat. 
"a | This is ſtrange ! methinks 
My favour here begins to warp. Sbaleſp. 

| All atteſt this doctrine, that the pope can give 
Way the right of any ſovereign, if he ſhall never 
little arp. . 8 Dryden. 
This we ſhould do as directly as may be, with 

s little carping and declenſion towards the crea- 


ture as 45 poſſible. | ſorrit. 


3. * turn. I know not well the meaning 
F OSD 200% | 
N Phe potent rod 
of Amram's ſon, in Egypt's evil day 
Wav'd round the eoaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, d anping on the eaſtern wind, 
I oer the r n of impious Pharach hung 
eier. Millon's Paradiſe Loft. 
Doo, SN 
1. To contract; to ſ{hrivel; 


"XA 


—_ 


——— 


— 


WAR 


2. To turn aſide from the true direction. 
This firſt avow'd, nor folly warp'd my mind; 
Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
Betray'd my virtue. 


Not foreign or domeſtick treachery 


a 


Dryden. 


Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree, Dryd. | 


; A. great argument of the ggodnels of his cauſe, 
Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


which required in its defender zeal, to a degree of 
warmth able to arg the ſacred rule of the word of 
God. Locke, 
| I have no private conſiderations to arp me in 
this controverſy, ſince my firſt entering upon it. 
Addiſon. 
Not warp'd by paſſion, aw'd by rumour, 

Nor grave through pride, or gay through folly 
An equal mixture of good-humour, AE 
And ſenſible ſoft melancholy. Sevift. 

A conſtant watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe preju- 
dices that. might warp the judgment aſide from 
Matis. 


— * 
* 


truth. yy 

_ Ariſtotle's moral, rhetorical, and political writ- 
ings, in which his excellent judgment is very little 
warped by logical fubtleties, are far the moſt uſe- 
ful part of his philoſophy. Beattie. 


3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare to expreſs the 
effect of froſt. | 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky ! 
Thou doſt not bite fo nigh _ 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters zwarp, 
Thy ting is not fo ſharp 
As friends remember'd not. 
Shaleſp. As you like it. 


To WA'RRANT, wor-rent. v. ». [garantir, 
. 
I. To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt. 

She needed not diſdain any ſervice, though never 
ſo mean, which was <varranted by the ſacred name 
of father. 

He that readeth unto us the Scriptures deliver- 
eth all the myſteries of faith, and not any thing 
amongſt them all more than the mouth of the 
Lord doth zwarrant. | Hooker. 

If this internal light be conformable to the 
princtples of reaſon, or to the word of God, which 


is atteſted revelation, reaſon warrants it, and we 
map ſafely receive it for true. 


Locle. 
2. To give authority. | . 
Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Pe like our warranted quarrel. Wakeſp, Macbeth, 
3. To juſtify. | | 
How can any one warrant himſelf in the uſe 
of thoſe things againſt ſuch ſuſpicions, but in the 
truſt he has in the common honeſty and truth of 
men in general ? | South. 
True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, _ 


of wood to the end of 


| That juſtice evarrants and that wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring frenzy and diſtraction, Adiliſon. 
4. To exempt; to privilege ; to ſecure, 
f my coming, whom, ſhe ſaid, he feared, as 
as ſoon as he knew me by the armour;. had not 
warranted her from that near approaching cruelty, 


t 


Sidney. { 


Theſe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelineſs, 
warrant you from ſuſpicion in others, nor defend 
you from melancholy in yourſelf. Siducy. 

II ' xvarrant-him from drowning. Shak. Tempeſt. 
In a place | 
Leſs warranted than this, er leſs ſecure, 
I cannot be, that I ſhould fear to change it. Milt. 
S. To declare upon ſurety. | 


What a galled neck have we here ! Look ye, 
| mune's as ſmooth as 
{ | _ The Moors king * 
| Ils - fafe enough, I <varrant him for one. Fre 

| Dryden's Spaniſh. Fryar. 


| | | ow 
| WA'RRANT, wor-rent. u. / [from the verb.) 


1. A writ conferring ſome right or authority. 
Are you now going to diſpatch this deed ? 
— We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 


That we may be admitted where he is. 


— 


2 


n 


blk, I warrant ye. L' Eſtrange. 


| 


| 


Sidney. 


} 


| hard of Omnipotence. 


| 6. Right; legality, Obſolete. | 


WAR 


He ſent him a evarrant for one thouſand pounds 


a year penſion for his life. Clarendon, 
2. A writ giving the officer of ſuſtice the 

power of caption. | 

There was a damn'd deſign, cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already iſſued out. Dryden. Juv. 

3. A ſecure inviolable grant. ; 

His promiſe is our plain warrant, that in his 

name what we aſk we ſhall receive, Hooker. 
4. A juſtificatory commiſſion. 

Is this a varrant ſufficient for any man's con- 
ſcience to build ſuch proceedings upon, as have 
been and are put in uſe for the eſtabliſhment of 
that cauſe ? 330 Hooker, 

Whenat any time they either wilfully break any 
commandment, or ignorantly miſtake it, that is 
no warrant for us to do ſo likewiſe. MKettleroell. 

5. Atteſtation.. 2 

The place of Paradiſe might be ſeen unto Mo- 
ſes, and unto the prophets who ſucceeded him; 
both which I take for my warrant to guide me in 
this diſcovery, Raleigh, 

His warrant does the chriftian faith defend; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller. 

The Jewiſh religion was yet in poſſe ſhon; and 

. therefore, that this might ſo enter as not to in- 
trude; it was to bring its warrant ſrom the ſame 
Smith, 
EE 1 attach thee 
For an abuſer of the world, a practicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of 2varrant, Shat. Othello. 
5 Therefore to horſe, | 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But ſhift away: there 's zvarrant in that theft, 

Which ſteals itſelf when there 's no mercy leſt. Sha. 
WARRANTABLE, wor'-ren-tEbl. adj. [from 

warrant.] Juſtifiable ; defenſible, 

To purchaſe a clear and warrantable body of 
truth, we muſt forget and part with much we 
know. Brown. 

His meals are coarſe and ſhort, his employment 
warrantable, his ſleep certain and refreſhing. South. 
If I can mend my condition by any warrantable 
induſtry, the way is fair and open; and that's a 
privilege every reaſonable creature has in his com- 

miſſion. p L'Eftrange. 
WW A'RRANTABLENESS, wor'-rent-&bl-nfs. 7. /, 

[from warrantable.] Juſtifiableneſs. 

By the foil thereof you may ſee the nobleneſs of 
my deſire to you, and the zvarrantalleneſa of your 
favour to me. DOE „ 

WA'RRANTABLY, wür“ rènt-&b- ly. adv, [from 
warrantatle.] Juſtifiably. 8 | 

The faith which God requires is only-this, that - 
he will certainly reward all thoſe that believe in 
him, and obey his commandments; but for the 
particular application of this faith to ourſelves, 
that deſer ves no more of our aſſent, nor can indeed 
war ramably have it, than what is founded upon 
the ſerious conſideration of our own performances, 

3 ha Won: ; CE” Male. 
WA'RRANTER, wor“ rènt-uͤr. . /. (from 
ara. ies | 

r. One who gives authority. 
2. One who gives ſecurity. . _ [2 
WARRANTISE, wor*=ren-tiz, 2. ,. [avarran- 


Ties, Jaw Lat. from warrant.] Authority; 


ſecurity. | | 
There 's none protector of the realm but I: 
Break up the gates, I Il be your coarrantiſe. 
5 \ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


WalxkAN Tv, wor'-rent-y. . J. L arrantia, 


law Lat. garantie, garant, Pr.] ae 
1. {In the common law.] A promiſe made in 
a deed by one man unto another, for him- 
ſelfand his heirs, to ſecure him and his heirs. 
againſt all men, for the enjoyment of any 
thing agreed of between them. Convet!, 
2. Authority; juſtificatory mandate. - 
Her obſequies have been ſo far exarg'd *' 


Sbalgſp. Richard III. 


As we have warranty: ker death was-donbeful; 
b 60 | „„ And, 


WAR 


| | > 
And, but that great command o the order, 
She ſhould in ground unſanctify d have lodg'd 
Till the laſt wump, Sbaleſp. 
In the uſe of thoſe epithets we have the war- 
ranty and conſent of 11 the churches, ſince they 
ever had a liturg x. Fa yr. 
If they diſobey any precept, that is no excuſe to 
us, nor gives us ally warrenty, for company's ſake, 
to diſobey likewiſe. _ 2.  Kaltlewdl, 
: 3. Security. F Ed ; | k 
E!ery one cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and 
mixed ſilver: thoſe who have had the care and 
government of politick ſocieties, introduced com- 
age as a remedy; the ſtamp was a warranty of 
the publick, that under ſuch a denomination they 
ſhould receive a piece of ſuch a weight and fine- | 
„ | | Locke. 
2% WARRA x, wor-ri'. v. a. [from war; or 
from guerrozer, old Fr.] To make war 
upon. A word very elegant and expreſſive, 
though obſolete. - | "I | 
But Ebranc ſalved both their infancies | 
With noble deeds, and evarray'd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land 
. 3 Spenſer. 
' Of theſe a mighty people ſhortly grew, | 
And puiſſant kings, which all the world wwarraid, 
And to themſelves all nations did ſubdue. Spenſer. 
This continual, cruel, civil war, | 
The which myſelf againſt myſelf do make, 
Whilſt my weak powers of paſſions warra;dare, 
No ſkill can ſtint, nor reaſon can aſlake. Spenſer. 
| Six years were run ſince firſt in martial guiſe 
The chriſtian lords warraid the eaſtern land. Fair,. 
WARRE, war. 
Obſolete. 
They ſay the world is'2varre than it wont, 
All for her ſhepherds is beaſtly and bloont : 
Others ſaine, but how truly I note, 5 
All for they holden ſhame of their cote. Spenſ. Paſt. 
WA'RREN, wor'-rin. u. J. {waerande, Dut. 
guerenne, Fr.] A kind of park for rabbits. 
1 found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a 
euarren. Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. \ 
The coney convenes a whole warren, tells her 
Rory, and adviſes upon a revenge. L' Efrange. 
Men ſhould ſet ſnares in their awarrens to catch | 
- polecats and foxes. Dryden 2 Spaniſh Fryar. 
WARRENER, wor- rln-ür. 1. /. [from war- 
ren.] The keeper of a warren. | 
 WA'RRIANGLE, wor'-ry-ingl. 1. J. [lanio.] 
A hawk. | | - Ainſworth. 
WARRIOUR, wWar-ry-ar. u. J. [from war.] 
A ſoldier ; a military man. | - | 
f 1 came from Corinth, SE 


Brought ta this town by that moſt famous wwarriour, | 


Duke Menaphon. Sbaleſp. Comedy of Errours... 
Fierce fiery æarriours fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitoL | 
| | 1 Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
I fing the 2varriovr and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale. 
The warriour horſes tied in order fed. Dryd. Anueid. 


And Trojan chiefs che Tyrians pity claim. | 
"If Dryden Aneid. 
Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 
She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. Dryd. a. 
Deſire of praiſe #:{ broke the patriot's reſt, 
And made a bulwark of the ⁊warriour's breaſt. Young, 
WART, wart. 2. / [peapt, Sax. werte, Dut.] 
1. A corneous excreſcence; a ſmall protu- 
berance on the fleſh. 5 . 
I chou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning ſun, 
Make Oſſa like a wart. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


In old ſtatues of ſtone, Which have been put inn 


| cellars, the feet of them being bound with leaden 


5 


adj. [p&tpn, Sax.] Worſe. | 


| To WASH, wosh'. v. a. Iyarcan, Sax. I. 


; 


The mute walls relate the warriour's fame, 


WAS 


inſomuch as iv hanged upon the ſtone like mr. 

| 5 e Natural Hiftory. 

Like vile tones lyingin ſaffron'd tin, 

Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her ſkin. Donne. 

In painting, che wari and moles, adding a 
likeneſs to the face, are not to be omitted. 


Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which | 
he comprehends all preternatural and morboſe tu- 
niours of plants, doth demonſtrate that all ſuch 


ſects are found, are excited or raiſed up by ſome 
venenoſe liquors, which with their eggs ſuch in- 
{es ſhed; or boring with their terebræ, inſtil into 
the very pulp of ſuch buds. Nay on the Creation. 
Wa'rTworT, wi'rt-wurt. a. J. [wart and 
wort; verrucaria, Lat.] Spurge. Anſw. 
WAR Tv, wa'r-ty. adj. [from wart.] Grown 
over with warts. | ; 
Wa'rworn, wa'r-wörn. adj. [war and worn] 
Worn with war. | h RE 
„ I Their geſture ſad, 
Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and wwarzorn coats, 
- Preſented them unto the gazing moon | 
So many horrid ghoſts. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
Wa'ry, wa- ry. adj. [poen, Sax.] Cautious; } 


. 


He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore | 
it behoveth our words to be 2vary and few. Hooker, 
' Leontius, their biſhop, although an enemy to the 
better part, yet wary and ſubtle, as all the heads | 
of the Arians faction were, could at no time be 
plainly heard to uſe either form. Hooker. 
Good cauſe he had to haſten thence away; 
For on a day his cry dwarf had ſpy'd, | 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay 
Of captive wretched thrals, that wailed night and 
| day. e _ Spenſer, 
Each thing feigned ought more wary 
Each warns a varier carriage in the thing, 
Leſt blind preſumption work their ruining, Daniel. 
Others grow ary in their praiſes of one, who 
ſets too great a value on them, leſt they ſhould 
raiſe him too high in his own imagination. 


Was, woz', The preterite of To BE. 
Enoch walked with God, and vas not; for 
God took him. Geneſis, v. 24. 


chen, Dut.] | ö f 
1. To cleanſe by ablution. 


How fain, like Pilate, would I I my hands | 


Of this moſt grievous guilty murther done! | 
| Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Look how ſhe rubs her bands. Fe. 
lt is an accuſtom'd action with her to ſcem | 
thus 2 bing her hands. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Waſe me throughly from mine iniquity, and 
- cleanſe me from my fin.  P/almli. 2. 
Thou didft 20a thyſelf. - Ea. xXxili. 40. 


the flowers; the ſea wa/es many iſlands.. 
3 · To affect by ablution. 5 { 
Be baptized, and ab away thy ſins, Acts, xxii. 16. 
Sins of irreligion muſt ſtill be ſo accounted for, 
as to crave pardon, and be waſbed off by repent- 
ance. 2 Taylor. 
Recollect the things you have heard, that they 
y not be waſbed all away from the mind by a 
torrent of other engagements, SES org, | 
8 Malti Improvement of the Mind. 
4. To colour by waſhing. ads 
To ib over a coarſe or inſignificant meaning, 


Shall poeſy, like law, turn wrong to right, 
And dedication waſb an Ethiop white? Young. 
Ta WAS RH, wosh', v. u. e 
1. To perform the at of ablution. 

„ I Will go was; 8 
And, when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 


| Dryden Dufreſnoy. | 
2: A protuberance of trees. 


-warts, tumours, and excreſcences, where any in- 


ſcrupulous; timorouſly prudent. 722 


be. Spenſ. | 


Addiſon's Spectbator. 


2. To moiſten; to wet: as, the rain waſhes | 


: 


is to counterfeit nature's coin. Collier of the Aſpee?. | 


WAS 


Wafs, and be clean. 
Leet each becalm his troubled gt BAY, 
HWaſvand partake ſerene the friendly frag, 


2. To cleanſe Clothes. Tape r OH. 


She can wah and ſcour, 
A ſpecial virtue; for then the need not be 


- waſhed and ſcoured, Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona 


ay fs wösh“. u. 10 from the verb.] 
t. Alluvion; any thing collected by w 
The wwafe of paſtures, fields, rage 
roads, where rainwater hath a long time ſettlq 
is of great advantage to all land. Mortimer”, Hu, 
2. A bog; a marſh; a fen; a quagmire. 
Full thirty times hath Phœbus' car gone round 
Neptune's ſalt u, and Tellus' orbed ground. 
| The beſt part of my power EO 
Were in the zwaftes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. Sha. X. Yelp 
3. A medical or coſmetick lotion, | 
Try whether children may not have ſome waſh 
to make their teeth better and ſtronger, 
2 Bacon Natural Hifery, 
They paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual complections, 
And daub their tempers o'er with waſtes 
As artificial as their faces. Hudibras 
He tried all manner of waſhes to bring him 10 
a better complexion; but there was no good to be 
done. L Eftrange, 
None are welcome to ſuch, but thoſe who ſpeak, 
paint and waſh; for that is the thing they love; and 
no wonder, ſince it is the thing they need. South, Ser. 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſuow r, 
A brighter 20/5. Pope's Rape of the Luk, 
Here gallypots and vials plac'd, 


4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour, 
Imagination ſtamps ſignification upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for ſo much, who 
oftentimes being deceived by the 2waſb, never exa- 
mine the metal, but take him upon content. Collier. 
5. The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed 
diſhes, | 
The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 
That ſporPd your ſummer-fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like 4, and makes his 
trough | 
In your embowell'd boſoms. Shak. Rich, IIl. 
6. The act of waſhing the clothes of a family; 
ine linen waſhed at once. 


Ball made of ſoap. 
Jaſked a poor man how he did; he ſaid he was 
like a waſbball, always in decay. Swift, 


 Wa'sHEs, wosh'-ur. u. /. [from wa/h.] One 


that waſhes. - 
Quickly is his laundreſs, his voter, and his 
wringer. 7 Shakeſp. 
 Wa'SHPoT, wosh'-pot.. u. /. [wa/h and pot. 
A veſſel in which any thing is waſhed. 


And in their hands ſev'n golden pott bear, 


h 1 Cowley, 

Wash, wosh'-y. adj. [from aws. 

1. Watry; damp. 5 

On the get ouze deep channels wore, 
Eaſy; ere God had bid the ground be dry. Millu. 

2, Weak; not ſolid. 

_  Apoliſhofclearneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread, 
not over thin and «vaſby, but of 2 pretty ſolid 
conſiſtence. 8 

WASP, wösp'. u. J. [pearp, Sax. ve/pa, Lat. 
gueſpe, Fr.] A briſk ſtinging inſect, in form 

reſembling a be. | 

Mi-ure waſps, that buz about his noſe, 

Wil make this ſting the ſooner, Sbal. Her. VIW- 

: Why, what a <oa/p-tongued and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman's mood, 


d | Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own? 


| 


| 


F ; . — ; - 
1 — 
= * , p 
: + 


* 


bands, there it appeaced the lead did ſwell, 


Whether 1 bluſh or no. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


* - 


- 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Shakeſp ring 


Some fill'd with waſhes, ſome with paſte, Swift, 


WA'SHBALL, wosh'-b4'l, n. ,. [a/ and ball! 


* Behold ſev'n comely blooming youths appear, 


Witten. 


4. 


4. To wear out. 


WAS 


Encount' ring with a waſp, | Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; 1 
He in his arms the fly me; Claſp. Drayton. ing and deſtruction are in their 3 Ja. lix. 7. 
Wa'srisH, w6s'-plsh. adj. [from wap. The latter watch of vaſting night, 
Peeviſh ; ; malignant; rcitable 5 1 And ſetting ſtars, to kindly ſleep invite. Dryden. 
| I 'I uſe you for my laughter, Was rz, wi'st. adj. [from the verb. 
M When you are wwaſpi/b. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar * | I. Deftroyed; ie. l 


Come, you waſp, you are too angry. 


ik 1 be waſpißs, beſt beware my ſting. Shakeſp. 
By the ſtern brow and waſpiſb action, 


Which ſhe did uſe as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour. Sbalgſp. As you like it. 
The taylor's wife was only a good hearty ſhrew, 
under the impotency of an ca waſpiſo humour : 
ſhe would have her will. Z' Eſtrange. 
Upon this groſs. miſtake the poor pi erea- 
runs on for many leaves. 
"Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waſpiſb, wrong-head, rhiming * 
Pe. 


Wa'srisn LY, WOs .plsh-1F. adv. (from Waſ- 


Peeviſhly. 
wo 9 NESS, ws '-plsh-nis. 7. /. (from 


_ avaſpi/h.] Peeviſhneſs; irritability. 
WS . wös“-sEl. 1. /; (from pær heœl your 
health, Sax. 


1. A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, 


anciently much uſed by Engliſh goodfellows. 
2, A drunken bout. 
The king doth-wake to-night, and takes his rouſe, 
7 walſail, and the ſwagg'ring upſpring reels, 
| Shakeſp. 
3. A merry ſong. 
WA'SSAILER, wos-881-Er. u. / [from waſ. 
fail. A toper; a drunkard. 
I'm loth to meet che rudeneſs and ſwill'd inſolence 
Of ſuch late wvaſſailers. 


WasrT, wöst'. 

from To bes 5 
To WASTE, wi'st. v. a. 3 ay woeſ- 
- ten, Dut, gua/tare, Ital, vaftare, Lat.) 


The ſecond perſon of as, 


1. To diminiſh. 
The fire that mounts the liquor till t runs o'er, 


Seeming t' augment ĩt, e it. Sbal. Hen. VIII. 
Could fighs furniſh new breath, or draw life and 


ſpirits from the <vafing of yours, your friends 
? Temple. 


Id encourage your paſſion. 
The patient is much waſted and enfeebled rand 


he is the more ſo, becauſe in this confined Rate” of |: 
the diſtemper there i Ws generally a re dejection 


3 | Blackmore, 

To deſtroy uſclefaly, wantonly, and lux- 

only to ſquander. 

The people's praying after the miniſter, hey 
far, waſteth time. | ' © F#looker, 
There muſt be providence uſed, that our ſhip 
timber be not waſted. Baton. 

No ways and means their cables employ, 
| But their dark hours they 192985 in barren joy. 
Garib. 
3. To deftroy ; to deſolate, - 
le only their proviſions ae burns. Daniel. 
Peace to corrupt, no leſs than war to He. Milt. 
Furſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt; 


The Tyber 
Inſults our walls, and = our fruitful grounds, 
Dryden. 


Now waſting years my former ſtrength d. | 


And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no FE man. Brown, 


"Here condemp'd 


| To wef 7 yRnAR} da 17 
| ys in woe and Pein. Milton. | 
J. To ſpend; to conſame.. 


O were lable 1 5 
To 3 it all myſelf, and leave yon ee! Mike. 


3 Was re, wä'st. v. n. To dwindle; to be 


in à ſtate of conſumption. ; a 
13 Nn Ben 590 end away, Fob, xiv, 10. 


Stilling fleet. 


Ainſworth. | - 


Milton. M7 


: 
_ Richof three ſouls, and lives all three to waſte. Dryd. 5 


WAS 


The Sophi leaves all waſte in his retreat. Milt. 
| The multiplication and obſtinacy of diſputes, 
| which have ſo laid wo9fte the intellectual world, is 
owing to noting more than to the il] uſe of words, 
| Locke, 
When thus the gather'd ſtorms of wretchedlove, 
In my ſwoln boſom, with long war had ſtrove, 
Laid all the civil bonds of manhood waſte, 
And ſcatter'd ruin as the torrent paſt. 
2. Deſolate; uncultivated. 
There be very waſte countries and wilderneſſes; ; 
but we find not mention whether any do inhabit 
„„ Abbot. 
He found him in a deſert land, and in the aſt: 
howling wilderneſs, Deut. xxxii. 10. 
3. Superfluous; exuberant ; loſt for want of 
occupiers, 
Quite ſurcharg'd with her own welcte, 
And firangled with her <va/tefertility. 


x 


Prior. 


i. 


Milton. 


4. Worthleſs ; that of which none but vile | 


uſes can be made: as, waſte wood. 

5. That of which no account is taken, or 
value found. 

It may be publiſhed as well as printed, that ſo 
much {kill in Hebrew derivations may not lie for 
eaſt e paper. Dryden. 
WasTE, wY'st. u. /. [from the verb.) 


of ſquandering. 
Freedom who loves, muſt firſt be wiſe and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we ſee, 
For all this waſte of wealth, and loſs of blood. Mite. | 
So fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we 
| uſe ſome words in mere Ne and have no ideas 
for them. We, Watts, 
2. Confumption ; loſs. - | 
_ Reaſons induce us to think it a good 8 | 
- which they, in their care for well beſtowing of 
time, account waſte, Hooker. 
Thin air is better pierced, but thick air pre- 
ſerveth the ſound better from waſte. | 
- Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, | 
It was providently deſigned to repair the waſte 
daily made by the requone attrition in maſtication. 
| 


* 


* 


Kay on the Creation. 
2. Uſeleſs expence. | 


—_ 


And unenjoy'd it ſpends itſelf to Waſte ; | 
Few know the uſe of life before tis paſt. Dryden. | 
1 Secure the workings of your ſoul from running 


to happy account. Watts. 
4. Deſolate or uncultivated ground. ; 
See the man, who ſpacious regions gave 
A waſte for beaſts, himſcif denied a grave. Pope. 
Land that is leſt wholly to nature, that hath no | 
improvement of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is ( 
called e. Locks, 
. Ground, place, or ſpace unoceupied; 
Lifted aloft, he gan to mount up higher, 
And, like freſh eagle, made his hardy flight. 
Thro' all that great wide woſte, yet wanting light. 
Spenſer. 
Theſe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead eve and middle of the night, 
- Had been thus encountred. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
| Forty days Elijah, without food, 
Wander d this barren waſte. Milton's Wh Po 
Lords of the world's great waſte, the ocean; we 
Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea. Waller. 


Thee I purſue, oh great ill-fated youth! 1 
Through all the diſmal avaſte of 3 | 
6. Region ruined and * 


1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction, the act : 


But youth, the periſhing good, runs on too faſt, Ts 


to waſte, and even your looſer moments will turn 


* 


From that dire deluge, through the wat' ry waſte, | 
| Such lengthof years, ſuch various perils paſt. Dryd. 


WAT 
| All the leafy nation ſinks at lat, 
ng Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the w/e. 


Dryden's L£Eneid, 
7. Miſchief; deſtruction 
The ſpirit of wantonnefs is, ſure, ſcared « out of 


him: if the devil have him not in fee-ſimple, he 


will never, I think, in the way of <aſle, —_ 
us again. hakeſp. 
8. [A law term.] DefiruQion of Wu. or 
other products of land. 
Lou are but tenant for lite, and ſhall make no 
waſte, Shadwell. 
WA'STEFUL, wa'st-fül. adj. [waſte and OS 


1. Deſtructive; ruinous. 
The folly of man 
Let in theſe A furies Milton's Par. Loſt 
2. Wantonly or diffolutely conſumptive. 
To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue þ 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is ail and ridiculous exceſs. Shak. X. Fob, 
In ſuch caſes they ſet them off mote with wit, 
and activity, than with coſtly and <vaſteful ex- 
12 Bacon. 
. Laviſh; prodigal ; luxuriantly liberal. 
How has kind heaven adorn'd the happy land, 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand! Addiſ. 
4. Deſolate ; uncultivated ;. unoccupied, © 
In wilderneſs and waſteful "defarts * 
To ſeek her knight. Spenſer. 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Milt. 


Wa'sTEFULLY, wa'st-ful-1f. adv. [from 
waſteful.) With vain and diffolute con- 
ſumption. | 
Never any man would think our. labour 8 
ſpent, or the time 4aftefully'conſumed. Hooker. 
To her new-made favourite, Morat, 
Her laviſh hand is waſtefully profuſe. | | 
J Dryden a Aurengzebe. 
Wa'sTEFULNESS, wä'st-fül-nis. 2. /. (from 
waſteful. ] Prodigality. 


| Wa'sTENESS, wa'st-nls. . J. | Hom: waſte.) ; | 


| Deſolation ; ſolitude. 
She; of nought afraid, 
Through woods and waſteneſes wich him Ally 
; fought. © Spenſer, 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of waſtencſs,, - 
© - 00 LI. 


WA STER, Sethe, a. /. {from waſte.) One 
that conſumes diſſolutely and extravagant- 
ly; a ſquanderer ; vain conſumer. 

Divers Roman knights, 
The profuſe evafters(of their patrimonies, 
'So threaren'd with, their debts, as they will now 
Run any deſperate fortune. Ben FJonſun's Catiline, 
Plenty in their own keeping makes them wanton 
and careleſs, and teaches them to be ſquanderers 
and wafters. Locke. 
Upon cards and dice never learn any play, and 
fo be incapacitated for thoſe encroaching waſters 
of uſeful time; Locke. 


' Sconces are great awafters of candles. | Swifts 


Wa'sTREL, w6s'-tril. . f. [from waſte} 
Their works, both ſtream and load, lie in ſeveral 


; or in wwaſirell, ne is, in incloſed grounds or in 


commons. 


. Carew. 
WATCH, watch". n. f. lee, 72 - 
1. Forbearance of Beep. 
2. Attendance without ſleep. OE 
All the long night their mournful waz ey 
keep, 
And all the day Rand round the tomb 1 weep. 


Addiſon, 
3. Attention; cloſe obſervation. 
In my ſchool days, when L had loſt one-ſhaft, 
F ſhot his fellow, of the ſelf-ſame flight, 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
Fo find the other forth; by vent ring both, | 


Foft found both, Sb Mercha 7 Venice, 
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san, when ſhe ſlept, he t both walel and 


ward. - Spenſer. 
| Hie thee to thy Halte | 
Vie careful watch, chuſe truſty centinels.  - 
„ Shakeſp. Richard m. 


| Love can find entrance not only into an open 
heart, but alſo into a heart well fortified, if avatch 


be not well kept. Bacon. 
1's. Watchmen; men ſet to guard. Tt is ufed 
in a collective ſenſe. 
Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, 
And wakeful <vatcher, ever to abide. 
Such ſtand in narrow. lanes, 
And beat our «ratch, and rob our paſſengers. Shal. 


The ports he did ſhut up, or at leaſt kept a 
Hate on them, that none ſhould paſs to or fro 


Bacon. 


"4 that was ſuſpected. - 


When by. God's mercy in Chriſt, apprehended 
by faith, our hearts ſhall be purified, then to ſet 
avatch and ward over them, and to keep them 


with all diligence. Perkins. | 
The towers of heavens are fill'd 
With armed watch, that render all acceſs 


Impregnable, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


An abſurdity our Saviour accounted it for the 
blind to lead the blind, and to put him that can- 


not ſee to the office of a wwatch. South's Sermons. 


6. Place where a guard is ſet. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the evatzh. Sbalgſp. Othelle. 


7. Poſt or office of a watchman. 


3. A period of the night. 


To WATCH, wotsh'. v. u. [Pacian, . Sax, * 


. 


As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
1 look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move. 


Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull watch of tht night, 
Is now tranſported with a gondelier 4 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. 
| Shakeſp. Othetle. 

All night he will purſue; but his approach 

Darkneſsdefends between, till morning watch. Milt. 
- The latter watch of waſting night, 
Andſetting ſtars, to kindly ſleep invite. Dryd. An. 


. A pocket clock; a ſmall clock moved by a | 


ſprin g. 
A dutch, beſides the hour of che day, gives the 
day of the month, and the place of the ſun in the 


Zodiack. Hale. 


On the theatre we are confined to time; and 
though we talk not by the hour-glaſs, yet the 
. qvatch often drawn out of the pocket, warns the 


actors that their audience is weary. Dryden. 
That Chloe may be ſerv'd in ſtate, , 
The hours mult at her toilet wait; 5+ 
Whilſt all the reaſoning fools below _ .. © 
Wonder their watches go ſo flow. Botox.” 


1. Not to fleep; to wake. 


I have two nights vatch'd with you; but can 


_.. perceive no truth in your report, Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


Matching care will not let a man ſlumber, as a 
| fore diſeaſe breaketh fleep. _' 


" ſh To keep guard. 


Eeclus. XxXxi. 2. 
Sleep, liſt ning to thee, will evatch. 


I will Watch over chem for evil, and not for good. 
Jer. xliv. 


In our * we bee arched ſor a nation 


that could not ſave us. Lam, iv. 17. 


He gave ſignal to the miniſter that waleb d. Milt. 


3. To look with expectation. 


My ſoul waiteth for the Lord, more than they 
Pſalm cxxx. 6. 


that watch for the morning. 


4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 
Watch thou in all things, endure, afflictions. 


. Ts be cautiouſly obſervant. Rey 


+ Watch over thyſelf, counſe] ee judge thy- | 


ſelf impartially. Toglor, | 
6. To be infidiouſly atfentive. 3 
73 He ſomewhere nigh at nds: Jed 


2 no doubt, with greedy bope to fad 


Spenſer. 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
IWIrcurur, wotsh'-fal. adi. (watch and. full. 


8 
1 


Fd 


Millan. 


2 Tim, iv. 5. | 
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1. To guard; to have in keep. | 


3. To tend. 


WA i 


His wiſh and bel ad vantage us aſunder, 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd. - Milton, 


To WATCH, wotsh'. v. a. 


* miniſters watch and tend their > 700] 
Milton. 
2. To obſerve in ambuſn. 
Saul ſent meſſengers unto David's houſe e 
watch him, and to ſlay him. 1 Sam. Kix. 
He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
watching the motion of any water-rat that ſwims 


-betwixr him and the ſky. Walton, 
They under rocks their owe 
In jointed armour watch, Milton. 


; Paris<vatchedtheflocks i inthe groves of Ida. Broome. 
4. To obſerve, in order to detect or prevent. 


Wa'rchEx, wötsh“C-ür. . /, [from watch. 
1. One who ſits up; one who does not go to 
flee | 
| 55 on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be <vatchers.- - ' Shaleſp. Macketh, 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver. 
Love hath chas'dileep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's | 
ſiorrow. Shakeſp. 
It is obſerved by thoſe that are more attentive 
watchers of the works of nature. More. 


Waren ET, wotsh'-it. adj. [pzced, Sax. weak. 
Skinner. ] Blue; pale blue. 


Whom midſt the * do hanging throats 2 | 


Priſe? 
Who ſtares in Germany at wwatchet eyes? Dryd. Juv, 


Vigilant; attentive; cautious z nicely ob- 
ſervant. 
regulated, and againſt before the thing to 
be avoided. , 
Call home our exil'd friends, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. Shai. Mach. 
Be watchful, and Arengrhen the things ready to 
die. Rev. iii. 
- Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow, 
He fell; and falling cruſh'd th ungrateful nymph 
. below. = Dryden, 
Readers ſhould not lay by that caution which 
becomes a ſiucere purſuit of truth, and ſhould 
make themalways watchful againſt whatever might 
conceal or miſrepreſent it. Locke. 
Be watchful of their behaviour, and as ready to 
require of them an exact obſervance of the duties 
of hene, as of che duties of their ſervants. * 
Locke. 


Wa TCHFULLY, whtsh'-Fal-1y. adv. [from 


watchful. ] Vigilantly; ; cautiouſly ; atten- | 


| Grey? : with cautious obſervation z 3 beed- | 

II this experiment were very 4vatchfully ace in 
veſſels of ſeveral ING, ſome ſuch things may be 
diſcovered. | Boyle. 


WA'TCHEFULNESS, whtah' Fäl- nls. 975 [from - 
. watchful, ] _ 
1. Vigilance. heed; faſpicious attention; 
cautious regard; dilizent obſervation. 
The experience of our on ſrailties, and the 
conſideration of the abe e of the tempter, 
diſcourage us. Hammond. 


Love, fantaſtick pow'r! that is afcaid AY 


To ſtir abroad till  Watchfulneſs be laid, 
VUndaunted'then.o'er cliffs and valleys ſtrays, ' 


| 2 leads his vot Ties fafe rouge pathleſs ways. | 


Prior. 

\ 1 are eee to truſt too much 
to their wives owning the doctrine of unlimited 
conjugal fidelity, and ſo to neglect a due wwatch- 
futneſs over their manners, '  Arbuthnot.. 
PrejudiceFare' cured by a conſtant jealouſy and 
watchfulngſs over our paſſions, that they may never 
Frog. ch. Ton? we are © FINS » ward a judgment. 


Watts. ; 


It has of before the thing to be q 


| 


: 


2. Inability to fleep. 


- often precedes too great licepineſs, 
Wa'TCHHOUSE,  wotsh' -hous. 


WA'TCHING, wötsh Ing. », /. from 


1 men might carry him before a juſtice. 


fpirit, we put upon its account. 
Our ævatebmen from the tow'rs, with longingeye, 


Expect his ſwift arrival. 


WA! TCHTOWER, wotsh/ -towr. n. . {watch 
and tower.} Tower on which a ſentinel 


8 flieth moſt by night. 
g And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies. 


boys. | 
A watchword every minute of the night gocth 
about the walls, to teſtify their vigilancy. Sauch., 


WATER, wa“ tur. n+ . (waeter, Nut, putt!» 


WAT 


By a ſolicitous evatcbfulnrſs about 

viour, inſtead of being mended, it 5 1 
ſtrained. th 
e. 
Watchfulneſs, ſometimes called a coma vigil, 
Arbuth. On he 
72. . [Watch th 
and Houſe.] Place where the watch is ſet, 
Where ſtatues breath' d, the works of Phidi 
hands, 5 


A wooden pump or lonely vat: -bhouſe ſtands. Ger. 


Inability to ſleep. 1 b] 


The bullet, not having been extracted, occaſi. 


boned great pain and wwatchings. Wiſcman's Surgery 
W A'TCHMAKER, wotsh'-mA-kfar, . J. Foun 


and marer.} One whoſe trade is to make 


Watches, or pocket clocks. 


Smithing comprehends all trades which uf: 
forge or file, from the anchorſmith to the 93 he 
maker ; they ail uſing the ſame tools, thous! Th of 
ſeveral ſiz:s. 1m, 


WA'TCHMAN, wotsh'-man. x. .. [watch and 


man.] Guard; ſentinel; one ſet to keep 


ward, 


On the top of all do eſpy 


The wetchman waiting, tydings glad to hear, 


Fairy Orem, 

Turn him into London ftreets, that the 5. che 
Bacon. 
Drunkenneſs calls off the wwatchmen ſrom their 
towers; and then all evils that proceed from 2 
looſe heart, an untied tongue, and a diſſolute 


7. 2 lur. 


Dryden' s Spaniſh Frzur. 
The red tone of a ewwatchman at nid - 


night. 15 Suit 


was placed for the ſake of proſpect. 
In the day- time ſhe ſitteth in a wwatcb/orver, and 
Bacin. 
Up unto the evatchtower get, 
Dany, 
Jo hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night 
From his zwatcbtowver in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton, 
The ſenſes in the head, as ſentinels in a watt. 
tower, convey to the foul the impreſſions of ei- 
ternal objects. Ray, 


Wa'TCHWORD, wotsh' -whrd. n. fe [watch 
and word.] The word given to the ſenti · 


nels to know their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the 
ewatchwword ſhall come, that they ſhould = arile 
into rebellion. | Spenſa. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, male | 


Shallow. 


— That we have, fir John: our wwatchw9rd, hem: 
Shateſp, 


Sax. 


1. Sir Iſaac Newton defines water, when 


pure, to be a very fluid ſalt, volatile, and 


void of all favour or taſte; and it ſeems t 


confift of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, ſpit; 
rical particles, of equal diamcters, and 0 
equal ſpecifick gravities, as Dr. Chey ne ob 
ſerves; and alſo that there are betweel 


| them ſpaces ſo large, and ranged in ſuch a 


| 


_ eaſily: over one another's. ſurfzces; their 
: ſphericity keeps them alſo from touching 
one another in more points than one; an 


manner, as to be pervious on all ſides. 
Their ſmoothneſs accounts for their Hiding 


by both theſe their friction in fliding ov 


-one another i is rendered the leaſt * 


dead 


We write in <vater. 


2. The ſea. 


+ bold water. \ 


ſpouts. 


7 watersſpring into dry ground. 


WAT 


Their hardneſs accounts for the incompreſ- | 


'Gbility | it is free from the 
bility of water, when it is 
ure of air. The poroſity of water 


zs ſo very great, that there is at leaſt forty 


times as much ſpace as matter in it; for 
water is nineteen times ſpecifically lichter 


than gold, and conſequently rarer in the 


ſame proportion. . . 


My mercy dry'd their water- flowing tears. 


Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
Four water is a ſore decayer of your whorſon 
body. | Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
The ſweet manner of it forc'd 
"Thoſe waters from me, which I would have ſtopp'd, 
But I had not ſo much of man in me; * 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
Shak:{p. Henry VIII. 
Thoſe healths will make thee and thy ſtate look 
ill, Timon: here 's that which is too weak to be 


a finner, honeſt water, which ne'er left man i' th 


. Sbaleſp. Timon 
Mater is the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and ſolids; for a dry bone, diſtilled, affords 
a great quantity of inſipid aber: therefore eater 


' ſeems to be proper driuk for every animal. 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments, | 


Travel by land or by water, Common Prayer. 
By weter they found the ſea, weſtward from 


Peru, alwaysvery calm. Abbet's Deſcrip. of the World, 
3. Urine. | 


| If thou couldſt, doctor, caſt 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
Aud purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
1 would appplaud thee, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


So to bed, after you have made æuater. Swift, 
4. To bold water. To be found; to be tight. 


From a veſſel that will not leak. 
A good Chriſtian and an honeſt man muſt be all 
of a piece, and inequalities of proceeding will never 


* 'Tis a good form, | 
And rich: here is a water, look ye! Shak. Timon. 
things made with water, being in water, or 
growing in water. 


- — She might ſee the ſame vater-ſpaniel, which 


before had hunted, come and fetch away one of 
Philoclea's gloves, whoſe fine proportion ſhewed 
well what a dainty gueſt was wont there to be 
lodged. Fo BY Sidney. 
Oh that I were a mockery king of ſnow, 
Standing before the ſun of Bolingbroke, 
And melt myſelf away in æwater-drops. Sbaleſp. 
Poor Tom cats the wall-newt, and the vater- 
newt. a Sbaleſp. 
Touch me with noble anger! 


£ O let not women's Weapons, wwater-drops, 


Stain my man's cheeks. Shateſp. King Lear. 


EY Let not the evater-flood overflow me. 


£ deln Bix. 15. 
They ſhall ſpring up as among the graſs, as wil- 
s by the <vater-courſes.  Tfaiah, xliv. 4. 


As the hart panteth after the ewater-brook, ſo 


panteth my ſoul after thee, O God. P/alms, 
Deep calleth unto deep, at the noiſe of thy <vater- 

| | | Pſalm xlii. 7. 

He turneth rivers into a wilderneſs, and the 
« Pſalm cvii. 33. 


— 


here were ſet fix wwater-pots of ſtone. 
- +Rercules's page, Hylas, went with a water-pot 


to fill it at a pleaſant fountain that Was near. 
Naa Natural Hiftory. 
A the.carp is accounted: the *ater-fox for his 
Gern © ſo the roach is accounted the wwager- 

8 P- ima, Angler. 


7 . 
wes | 


C * 


— 


i | | Locke, 
| 5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond, 


6. Water is much uſed in compoſition for | 


i. 


— 


4. To diverſify as with waves. 


* Igive thee this to dry thy.cheeks withal. Sl. H. VI. 


WAIT 


Sea: calves unwonted to freſh rivers fly; 
The <water-ſnakes with ſcales upſtanding die. 
| —__— May: Virgil. 
By making the ævater- wheels larger, the motion 
will be fo flow, that the ſcrew will not be able to 
ſupply the outward ſtreams. WWi/kins"s Dædalus. 


Rain carried away apples, together with a dung- 


hill that lay in the wafer-courſe. L' Eftrange. 
| Oh help, in this extremeſt need, 
If wwater-gods are deities indeed. Dryden. 


Becauſe the outermoſt coat of the eye might 
be pricked, and this humour let out, therefore 
nature hath made proviſion to repair it by the help 
of certain er- pipes, or lymphæ-· ducts, inferted 
into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
that ſeparate this water from the blood. Nay. 

The lacerta aquatica, or water-newt, when 
' young, hath four neat ramified fins, two on one 
fide; growing out a little above its forelegs, to 


when the legs are grown. Derhbam's Phyfico- Theol. 
Other mortar, uſed in making watey-courſes, 
. Ciſterns, and fiſhponds, is very hard and durable. 


Moon. 
The moſt brittle ter- carriage was uſed among 


at new ſowing, 
wwater-cart, carrying his water in a caſk, to which 
there was a tap at the end, which lets the water run 
into a long trough full of ſmall holes. Mortimer. 
hops. 


| Mortimer. 
To WATER, w#/-tur. v, a. [from the noun.] 


r. To irrigate; to ſupply with moiſture. 
A river went out of Eden to water the garden, 


A man's nature runs to herbs or weeds; there- 
fore let him ſeafonably evater the one, and deſtroy 
the other, \ NT CO Bacon. 
Chaſte moral writing we may lezrn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompenſe ; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds. 
| | | Waller. 
Could tears water the lovely plant, ſo as to 
make it grow again after once *tis cut down, your 
friends would be ſo far from accuſing your paſſion, 
that they would encourage it, and ſhare it. Temple. 
You may water the lower land when you will. 
OE 3  Meriimer, 
2. To ſupply with water for drink. 
Now 'gan the golden Phœbus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weſt, 
And his faint ſteeds water d in ocean deep, 
Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt, 
Doth not each on the ſabhath looſe his ox from 
the ſtall, and lead him away to watering. 
| Luke, xiii. 15. 


His horſemen kept them in ſo ſtrait, that no 


horſe. 1 
Mater him, and, drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirſt again with bran. Dryden. 


3. To fertilize or accommodate with ſtreams. 
Mountains, that run from one extremity of 
Italy to the other, give riſe to au incredible variety 
of rivers that water it. 


The different ranging the ſuperficial parts of 
velvet and atered ſilk, does the like, Locke. 
To Wa'TER, wa-tur. v. n. 1; 
1. Fo:hed* mantnre. TEES ans”! 
II ſtain'd this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford with his rapier's point 
Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy; 
And if thine eyes can-water for his deathj- 


„ THT” 


1 


CH 


poiſe and keep its body upright, which ſall off 


the Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would ſail ; 
ſometimes in boats made of earthen ware. Arbuth. 


A gentleman watered ſaintfoin in dry weather 
and, when it came up, with a 


In Hampſhire they ſell zwater-trefoil as dear as 


Gen. 11, 10. 


man could, without great danger, go to water his | 
| Kiolles. | 


Addiſon en Italy. g 


** 


W AT 


Mine eyes, 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
Began to cater, Shateſp. Julius Geſar. 
The tickling of the noſtrils within, doth draw 
the moiſture to the noſtrils, and to the eyes by 
conſent; for they alſo will water. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 
How troubleſome is the leaſt mote, or duſt, 
falliag into the eye! and how quickly does it weep 
and <oater upon the leaſt grievance! South's Serm. 
2. To get or take in water; to be uſed in 
ſupplying water. | | 
lle ſet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in 
the gutters in the evatering troughs. Gen. xxx. 38, 


harquebuſiers and ſmall ordnance, into. the lake 
near unto the camp, to keep the Chriſtians from 
evatering there, Knolles. 
2. The mouth waters. The man longs ; there 
is a vehement deſire. From dogs who drop 
their flaver when they fee meat which they 
cannot get. . 
Cardinal Wolſey's teeth watering at the biſhop- 

rick of Wincheſter, ſent one unto biſhop Fox, who 
had advanced him, for to move him to reſign the 

| biſhoprick, becauſe extreme age had made him 


willed the meſſenger to tell the cardinal, that, al- 
thqugh I am blind, I have eſpied his malicious un- 
thankfulneſs. Camden. 
Theſe reaſons made his mouth to water 
With amorous longings to be at her. Hudibras. 


| mouths g- ter ing for money at that rate. Loc l. 


WaA'TERCOLOURS, wä'-tür-kül-UrZz. . J, 
[avater and colour. HE 
Paintcrs make colours into a ſoft conſiſtence 
with water or oil; thoſe they call watercolour, 
and theſe they term oilcclours. Boyle on Colours. 
Leſs ſhould l dawb it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And watercolenrs of theſe days: 
Theſe days! where cen th' extravagance of poetry 
i Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs | 
Men's folly, whimſies, and inconſtancy. 


| Wa'TERCRESSES, wWA'-tir-kres-vlz. u. J. 
l. Vmbrium, Lat.] A plavt. Miller. 


| 


upon their heads are garlands of water-creſſes. 
| EE Toe ye - Peatham on Drawing, 
WA'TERER, wa'-tur-ar, 2. /. {from water.] 
One who waters. „„ 
This ill- weed, rather cut off by the ground than 
plucked up by the root, twice or thrice grew forth 
again; but yet, maugre the warmers and wwaterers, 
| hath been ever parched up. - - Carew. 
Wawx'TERFAL, wa-thr-fal. 2. J. [water and 
Fall.] Cataract; caſcade. ' 


— 


than thoſe of Nilus. ; Raleigh, 
Not Lacedæmon charms me more 
Than high Albana's airy walls, q 
Reſounding with her evater falls. Addiſon, 


and ag; iris aquatica, Lat.] Water flower- 


de-luce. Ja 


WA'TERFOWL, wa'-tur-fowl; 2. /. Fowl that 
live or get their food in water. 5 
W aterfowl joy moſt in that air which is likeſt 
water, | Hs: Bacon. 
| Waterfowl: ſupply the wearineſs of a long flight 
by taking water, and numbers of them are found 

in lands, and in the main ocean. . 
5 Hale, Origin of Muntind. 

who feed. of turbid and 


Bu | | 
Fiſh and conte fowl, 


.Floyer, 


% 


phlegm. | 7 
 WaTERGRUV'EL, wa-tür-grô-H. . /. [water 
and gruel.] Food made with oatmeal 
boiled in water. i e 
For breakfaſt milk, . milk-pottage, evatergruel, 
and flummery, are very fit to make for children. 

| . Locle. 


The 


> * 


=> - 


Mahomet ſent many ſmall boats, manned with | 


blind; which Fox did take in ſo ill part, that he 


Thoſe who contend for 4 per cent. have ſet men's 


Swift. 


The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; 


have ſeen in the Indies far greater waterfalls | 


WaA'TERFLAG, wa'-tur-flag. n. ſ. [from water 


muddy flimy water, are accounted” the cauſe of 


es 5 


7 


WAT 
The aliment ought to be ſlender, as evotergruel | 
acidulated. Arbuthnot on Diet. | 
Wa'rERHEN, wa tur- hen. 1. . (from water 
1 Fulica, Lat.] A coot; a water- 
OWI. 1 

Wa'TeriNEss, wa'-tohr-J-nis. u. /. [from 
— 22 Humidity; moiſture. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulneſs, 
night-mares, weakneſs, <waterineſs, and turgidity 
of the eyes. | Arbuthnot. | 

Wa'TERISH, Wi-thr-ish. ad}. [from water.] 

1, Reſembling water. | | 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what 
can be expected from the eoateriſh matter, but an 
inſipid manhood, anda ſtupid old infancy ? Dryd. 

2. Moiſt ; boggy. ; 

Some parts of 
eri, others dry. Hale's Origin of Mankind, | 

W4a'rErISHNESS, wi'-thr-Ish-nls. 1. { [from 
avateri/>.) Thinneſs; reſemblance of water. 

A pendulous flimineſs anſwers a pituitous ſtate, 
or an acerbity, which reſembles the tartar of our 
hamours; or <vateriſdneſs, which is like the ſero- 


= 


- /fity of our blood. Floyer.. 
WA'TERLEAF, wa'-tür-Ef. n. / A plant. 
| N 


WAlrERLILY, wi'-thr-W-1y. . /. [nymphea, | 


Lat.] A plant. | iller. 
Let them lie dry twelve months to kill the wa- 
ter- weeds, as wweterlillies and bull-ruſnes. | 
oe > Walton's Angler. 
WATERMAN, wa -tur-man. n. /. {water and 
man.] A ferryman; a boatman. ' | 
Having blocked up the paſſage to Greenwich, 
they ordered the watermen to let fall their oars 
more gently. | | Dryden, | 
Bubbles of air working upward from the very 
bottom of the lake, the watermen told us that they 
are obſerved always to riſe in the ſame places. 
| | Addiſon on Italy. 


The woaterman forlorn, along the ſhore, 8 


Penſi ve. reclines upon his uſeleſs oar. Gay. 

WArERMARAk, wa-thr-mark. . . [water 
and mark.] The utmoſt limit of the rife 
of the flood. | 

Men and beaſts + 55 

Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 
On th' utmoſt margin of the evatermark. Dryden. 

WATrERMETLOx, w2-tir-mEl-un. 2. / A plant. 
It hath trailing branches, as the cucumber 
or melon, and is diſtinguiſhed from other 
cucurbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply 
eut and jagged, and by its producing un- 
eatable fruit. e | 


* 


W&TERMILL, wWA-tür-mil. 1. . Mill turned 


by water. | . 
5 Forth flowed freſh 

A guſhing river of black gory blood, 4 
That drowned all the land whereon he ſtood.1t 


* ; 


| 


1 


Ihe ſtream thereof would drive a awatermill. Spenf. | 
Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or | 


in the plains where the walermilli ſtood. . 

3 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Wa'rERMINT, wä'-tür- mint. 2. /. [mentha 
aguatica.] A plant. 


WarkRRA D Ish, wü-tür-räd“-Ish. u. 2 A 


ſpecies of watercrefſes, which fee. 
Wa'rERRAT, wa -tur-rat. . /. [mus aquaticus.] 
A rat that makes holes in banks, 
There be land-rats and wwater-rats. 


: water, watching the motion of any frog, 


\ 


rat, or mouſggm. 
WaAaTtERRO'CKET, wi-tir-rOk-It. u. J. Lerucu 
aquatica.} A-ſpecies-of watererefſes.. 
WATEAVVOL Er, Wr 5 5 
Tbottonia, Lat.] A plant. iller. 
of COTS] + wa'-thr-saf'- | 


* 


ort of ſtone. 


WarTtERWYLLOW, wä'-tür-wil-lö. u. /. [from 


WArrxwirn, wa'-tar-with. 1. /. Lawater 


WA TENwWOoRR, wi-tir-wark. u. fe [water 


the earth grow mooriſh or we-| * 


Wa'Tery, wi'-tir-F. adj. (from water. 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. 


3. Wet; abounding with water. 


Miller. # 


| 1. The barbs, or looſe red fleſh 


Shakeſp. | 
The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the | 
or water= | 


Walton. | 


fir. nf. A 


WAV 
neither of ſo bright a blue, nor ſo hard, as the ori- 
ental. Woodward. 


water and willow; lyfimachia, Lat.] A 
plant. Ainſworth. 


and wzth.] A plant, TACT 
The <vater<vith of Jamaica, growing on dry hills 
in the woods, where no water is to be met with, its 
trunk, if cut into pieces two or three yards long, 
and held by either end to the mouth, affords ſo 
plentifullya limpid, innocent, and refreſhing water, 
or ſap, as gives new life to the droughty traveller 
or hunter, Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 


and work.] Play of fountains; artificial 
ſpouts of water; any hydraulick perform- 
ance, ö 
Engines invented for mines and water ch I 
often fail in the performance. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
The French took from the Italians the firſt plans 
of their gardens, as well as waterworks. Addiſon. 


| Quickſilver, which is a moſt crude and watery. 
body, heated, and pent in, hath the like force 
with gunpowder. ; Bacon. 
The bile, by its ſaponaceous quality, mixeth 
the oily and watery parts of the aliment together, 
; ' Arbutbnet on Aliments. 
2. Taſteleſs ; infipid ; vapid ; ſpiritleſs. 
We ll uſe this unwholeſome humidity, this 
groſs, watery pumpion. Shep. Merry Wives. 
No heterogeneous mixture uſe, as ſome 
With war ry turneps have debas'd their wines. 
| _ Phillips, 


When the big lip, and wat'ry eye, 
Tell me the riſing ſtorm is nig; | 
Tis then thou art yon angry main, 1 85 

Deform'd by winds, and daſh'd by rain. Prior. 
4. Relating to the water. „„ 
On the brims her ſire, the wat ry god, „ 
Roll'd from a filver urn his 
5. Conſiſting of water. 
The wat 'ry kingdom is no bar 
To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 
As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Fortia. Sbaleſp. 

„ Thoſe few eſcap de 

Famine and anguiſh will at laſt conſume, _ 

Wand' ring that wwat'ry deſart. Milton: Pan. Loſs. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 


And wa?'ry deſarts. 


Dryden Indian Emperor. 
Perhaps you 'll ſay, 
That the attracted wat ry vapours rife 
From lakes and ſeas, and fill the lower ſkies. Blackm. 
Wa'rTLE, woth u. . {from waghelen to 
ſhake, Germ. Skimner., | 


* 


„ that hangs | 
below the cock's bill. „5 | 
The loach is of the ſhape of an eel, and has a 
beard of vattles like a barbel. Walton. 

The barbel is ſo-called, by reaſon of his barb, 
or <vaitles, at his mouth, which is under his noſe | 
or chops, | M alton. 

The cock's comb and watiles are an ornament 


2. A hurdle. 


To bind with twigs; to form by platting 
twigs one within another. bo 

J | Might we but hear _ 
The folded flocks penn'd in their watzled cotes, 
Or ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten ſtops. Milt. 

A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a 
hedge wattled ſtanding. ' Mortimer: Huſbandry. 
WAVE, wa'v. . /. [pzge, Sax. waegh, Dut. 


vague, Fr.] 


: 


” 
% 


= W aterſopphire is the occidental ſapphire, and is 


2 


To WAVE, wa'v. v. u. 


3. To be in an unſettled ftate ; to fluctu 


cry{tal flogd.. Dryten, 


becoming his martial ſpirit. More : Ant. againſt Aib. 
| .. Ainſworth. | 
ToWa'TTLE,wo'tl. v. a. [yarelas, Sax. twigs.) | 

6. To put afide for the preſent. 


1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſur - 
ce; billow 5 water driven into inequa- : 


way 
The ſhore, that o'er his WaVe=WOrn baſis bow'd 


The waves that riſe would drown 
But at thy check they flee, and w 
Thy thund'ring voice, they poſt 


Sb 
the higheſt hal; 
hen chey hear 
to do thy will. 
W otton, 


Amidſt theſe toils ſucceeds the balmy night; 


_ Now hiſſing waters the quench'd guns reftore. 
And weary waves withdrawing from the fi 7 
Are lull'd, and pant upon the ſilent ſhore, 5 a 
The wave behind impels the wave before, 70 

Luxuriant on the evave-worn bank he lay ” 
Stretch'd forth, and panting in the ſunny ray, P, 
. Unevenneſs ; inequality. 5 
Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms he 
free from veins, and their ſides be accurately plane 
and well poliſhed, without thoſe numberleſs mas, 
or curls, which uſually ariſe from ſand-noles 2 
little ſmoothed in poliſhing with putty. Neg, 
[from the noun,] 
1. To play looſely ; to float. 
| | I may find 
Tour warlike enſigns evavirg in the wind, D 
| Meſſapus' helm 
He laces on, and wears the waving creſt, Drydey, 


19d, 


2. To be moved as a ſignal. 


A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Lighted above the capitol, and now 
It Waves unto us, Ben Jon ſon's Citiling 
be ate; 
to waver. 
They wave in and out, no way ſufficiently 
grounded, no way reſolyed, what to think, ſpeak, 


taken it upon them, they muſt be oppoſite, Hal. 
If he did not care whether he had their love 


or no, he waved indifferently berwixt doing then 


neither good nor harm. Shakeſp. Coriolauu, 


| To Wave, wa'v. w. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To raiſe into inequalities of ſurface. 
He had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns welk'd and wvav'd like the enridged ſea. 
5 6 Shaksſp, | 
2. To move looſely. V 
hey $o0av'd their ficfy ſwords, and in the air 


Made horrid circles; | . Milten, 
Eneas wav'd his fatal ſword * | 
_ High o'er his head. Dryden 


He beckoned to me, and, by the wvgving of his 
band, directed me to approach the place where he 
ſat. . Aadifun, 


3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 


Some men never conceive how the motion of 
the earth below ſhould evave one from a knock 
perpendicularly directed from a body in the ait 
above. Beroun s Vulgar Errors. 
4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or motion 
of any thing. | 

Look with what courteous ation 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. Shakeſp, 
5. [Cuefver, Fr, Skinner.) To put off; to 
quit; to depart from. f 

He reſolved not to wave his way upon this 

reaſon, that if he ſhould but once, by ſuch a dy 
verſion, make his enemy believe he were afraid of 

danger, he ſhould never live without. 
| Maotlon's Life of the Duke of Buckinghane 
Theſe, zoaving plots, found out a better way; 
Some god defcended, and preſerv'd the play. Dry 


1 have waved the ſubject of your greatnels, to 
reſign myſelf to the contemplation of what is mo 
- peculiarly yours. D) 
Since ſhe her intereſt for the nation's 20 
Ihen l, who fav'd the king, the nation fav'd. 2 
Ik any had a better right, they were content to 
wave it, and recognize the right of the other. . 
To Wa'ver, wa'v-tir. v. x. [papian, Sax. 
To play to and fro; to move looſely. 


I took two triangular glaſſes, and one of them 
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being kept fixt in the ** poſture, that the 
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| ſe projefed 
moving it to and fro. 
Atfirſt thin wavering. 


And helliſh anguiſh did his ſoul aſſail. 
. Remember where we are; 


' wonders. _ 
3. To totter; to 


Wa'verER, wA-ver-br. 2. /. [from avaver.) 


| Let fleecy flocks her riſing hills adorn. 


Wawes or Wats, wi's. u. A word uſed 
| by Spenſer, according to the Saxon pro- 


1. For waves. 5 


= 3 to howl, © 


NAX, wiks'. n. 


WAX 


bs on-the floor might e * 
'on ther iris, with another priſm 
on the ſame floor ano ? | 2 
hitening ſhower deſcends, 
ar ere 1 | Thomſuon's Winter. 
be unſettled; to be uncertain or in- 
. to fluctuate; not to be deter- 
mined: ' 7 
In which amazement when the miſcreant 
ceived him to waver, weak and frail, 
 Whilfl trembling horror did his conſcience daunt, 
Spenſer. 


In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. Shak. 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me 2vaver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 


Into the trunks of men. Shatljp. 


Hold faſt the faith without wvavering. Hel. x. | 


The wav ring faith of people vain and light. 
| Daniel. 
Faith as abſolutely determines our minds, and 
as perfectly excludes all wwavering, as our know- 
ledge itſelf; and we may as well doubt of our 


own being, as we can whether any revelation from 


God be true. | | Locke, 

What if Hoſpinian ſhould have ſaid, that Lu- 

ther <oavered in the point of the ſacrament ? does 

it follow that he really did fo ? Atterbury. 

'They, who at this diſtance from the firſt riſe 

of the goſpel, after weighing the ſeveral evidences 

of it, wwaver in their faith, would have wavered 

though they had ſeen the firſt promulgers work 

| | 1 | Alterbury. 
be in danger of falling. 

Has any diſloyalty dared to feign that religion 
wavers ?* They foully miſtake ; as commonly they 
do, that are more cunning in other men's lives 
than in their own: tis not religion waere, but 
their loyalty. | Holyday. 


One unſettled and irrefolute. | 
Come, young ævaverer, come, and go with me; 


2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Where full-ear' d ſheaves of rye 
Grow navy on the tilth, that ſoil ſelect 
„„ Phillips. 
Let her glad vallies ſmile with wwavy corn; 


Prior. 


nunciation, 


_ Another did the dying brands repair 

Vith iron tongs, and ſprinkled oft the ſame 

Wich liquid <vacs. ST 
z In the following paſſage it ſeems to be for 
es, (ya, Sax. . 
Whilſt they fly that gulf's devouring jaws, 

on this rock are rent, and ſunk in helpleſs 

'” =; WWE. -: | Spenſer, 


1) Wawi, wil- wv. % | [pa grief, Sax.] To 


brit time that we ſmell the air, 
We watole and oy: Shateſp. King Lear. 


WA: . [pxxe, Sax. wer, Dan. 
Wacks, Dut.] / | ; 5 HE WEB 2: 
. The thick tenacious matter gathered by 


uon of the hone 


* 


Spenſer. 


the bee, and formed into cells for the recep-. 


— 


| 


| 


| 


— 


In one reſpect 1 Il thy aſſiſtant be. Sbaleſp. 
| Wavy, wa- vy. adj. (from wave.] 
1. Riling in waves. . 
8 In ſafe conduct of theſe 
Did thirtie hollow-bottom'd barkes divide the 
wWuavie ſeas. CCbapman. 
For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her πτπ] an) 
dreaſt; 2 
And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer light 
zs bleſt. Dryden. 


| Way, wa'. 1. .. Iyœꝝ, Sax. weigh, Dut.] 


WAT 


taſte, and an oil, or butter, which is emollient, 
laxative, and anodyne. Arbuthnot. 
They gave us food which may with nectar vie; 
And ex, that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Reſcom. 
All the magiſtrates, every new or full moon, 
give honour to Confucius with bowings, wax can- 
dles, and incenſe. Stilling fleet. 
While viſits ſhall be paid on folemn days, 
When num'rous evax lights in bright order blaze; 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live. Pope. 
2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to 
faften letters. 
Me ſoften the wvax before we ſet on the ſeal. More. 
3. A kind of concretion in the fleſh. 
A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and 
many wwax-kernels about it. MWiſeman's Surgery. 


To Wax, wäks“. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſmear; to join with wax. | 
He form'd the reeds, proportion'd as they are, 
Unequal in their length, and wax'd with care; 
They {till retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 
| Dryden, 


To Wax, waks'. v. . pret. WIX, Waxed ; 


wachſen, Germ.] | | 
1. To grow; to increaſe; to become bigger, 
or more. Uſed of the moon, in oppoſition | 
to wane, and figuratively of things which 
grow by turns bigger and leſs. 0 

The huſbandman in ſowing and ſetting, upon 
good reaſon, obſerves the evaxing and waning of 


2. To paſs into anyflate; to become; to grow. 
It is in either ſenſe now almoſt diſuſed. 
Where things have been inſtituted, which, being 
convenient and good at the firſt, do afterward in 
proceſs of time 2vax otherwiſe, we make no doubt 
but they may be altered, yea, though councils or 
cuſtoms general have received them. Hooker. 
Careleſs the man ſoon wax, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleaſe. Spe»/. 
Art thou like the adder aden deaf? Sbhakeſp. 
We will deſtroy this place; becauſe the ery of 
them is evaxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. Iz. 
Flowers removed wwax greater, becauſe the nou- 
riſhment is more eaſily come by in the looſe earth. 
| X « Bacon, 


Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage; 
Nor could he hold. | Fairfax. 
- » If I wax but cold in my defire, _ 
Think heav'n hath motion loſt, and the world fire. | 
| : 35 | Donne. 
Their manners wax more and more corrupt, 
in proportion as their bleſſings abound. Atterbury. 


WA'XCHANDLER, waks'-tshind-lar. . / 
[from wax and chandler.] A maker of wax 
candles. | | 


WA xEN, wäks'n. adj. [from was,) Made 
of wax. | RET | 

; Swarming next appear'd 

The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone 

Deliciouſly, and builds her waren cells, 

With honey ſtor' d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
can yet ſhoot beams, whoſe heat can melt 

The <vaxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denham, | 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, 

An humming through their waren city grows, 

And out upon each others wings they drive. Dryd. 


8 
” 


I. The road in which 'one travels. This 
word is applied in many relations which 
ſeem unlike one another, but have all the 
original of road or travel, noting either 
progreſſion, or the mode of progreſſion, 
local or intellectul . 8 

I am amaz d, and loſe my way 


Was conſiſts of. an acid ſpirit of a nauſcous 


part. paſſ. waxed, waren. [peaxan, Sax, | 


the moon, Hakewill, 
They wax and wane | | 
Twixt thrift and penury, Carew. 


This anſwer given, Argantes wild drew near, | 


* 


WAY 


| You cannot ſee your WAY. M 
— have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
I ſtumbled when I ſaw. Shakeſp, King Lear. 

To God's eternal houſe direQ the way, 
A broad and ample road. Million, 
Flutt' ring the god and weeping ſaid, 
Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 
Who happen'd, being blind, to ſtray, 
And on thy boſom Joſt his avay. 
2. Road made for paſſengers. 
N 'Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
— Both ſtile and gate, horſe- way, and foot-path. 
| a Sbaleſp. 
Attending long in vain, I took the a 
Which through a path but ſcarcely printed lay. Dry. 
3. A length of ſpace. | | 
Birnbaumer foreſt extends a great <ray, wherein 
are many deer, wild boars, foxes, wolves, and 
bears. | Brown®*s Travels. 
An old man, that had travelled a great away 
| under a huge burden, found himſelf ſo weary, that 
he called upon death to deliver him. L' Z/range. 
4. Courſe; direction of motion; local ten- 
dency. | 8 
Inow go toward him, therefore follow me, 
And mark what way I make. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Come alittle nearer this ca, I warrant thee no 
body hears. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He ſtood in the gate, and aſk'd of ey'ry one 
Which way ſhe took, and whither ſhe was gone. 
| fe Dryden. 
With downward force he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. Dryden. 
My ſeven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 
To death's dark manſions took the mournful Way, 
| Dryden, 
To obſerve every the leaſt difference that is in 
things, keeps the underſtanding ſteady and right 
in its cv to knowledge, ' Locke. 
5. Advance in life. | WR | 
The boy was to know his father's circumſtances, 
and that he was to make his <vay by his own in- 
. duſtry. _ | Speftator. 
6. Paſſage; power ofprogreſſion made or given. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head: 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant <cay, 
Where they ſhall reſt for ever. Shat:ſp. King Tear. 
Th' angelick choirs, 
On each hand parting, to his ſpeed gave way, 
Through all th empyreal road. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 
Through armies this has made Melantius way, all, 
Izhe reaſon may be, that men ſeldom come into 
thoſe poſts till after forty; about which time the 
natural heat beginning to decay, makes way for 

- thoſe diſtempers, V 
The air could not readily get out of thoſe pri- 
ſons, but by degrees, as the earth and water above 


— 


Prior. 


would give way. Burnet. 
As a ſoldier, foremoſt in the fight, - 
Makes way for others. Dryden. 
Some make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted 

to the mind by all the ways of ſenſation and re- 
flection. EAN Locke, 

7. Vacancy made by timorous or reſpectful 
receſſion. 8 ; | 


There would be left no difference between truth 
and falſehood, if what we certainly know give evoy 
to what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. Locks. 

Nor was he ſatisfied, unleſs he made the pure 
profeſſion of the goſpel give way to ſuperſtition 
and idolatry, wherever he had power to expel the 
one, and eſtabliſh the other. Atterbury. 

The ſenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the 
people, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give way 
alſo to the time, „ 

L would give cn to others, who might argue 
very well upon the ſame ſubje c.. Swift. 
8, Coun 7 3 progreſſion. . 

But give me leave to ſeize my deſtin? 
And let eternal juſtice take 3 Pen _ 


Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Sbal. 


9. Courſe or progreſs conſidered as obſtructed 
or lindered, ME, 


WAI WAY WE A 


— * 
The imagination being naturally tumuſtnous When x man 770 1 
. ; a ur "Ws, | x man ſees the prodigious expence our Now on their coz | 
interpoſeth itſelf without aſking leave, caſting forefathers have been at 5 chef: 3 build- Maylays their nes e our conquering navy rides 
thoughts 2 17 wy and forcing the rſtand- | ings, one cannot but fancy what miracles they Sack day new — — Frnthrvrks beſets, 
ing to reflect upon them. + Duppa. | would have left us, had they only been inſt ey li P wi f 5 
; ructed | They | in the Provides 
e enn e e dan th | ee been ee Dl 
There is nothing in the words that founds that 19. Proceſs of things good or ill, Their 4v234aid wealth ** e of their ſtore, 
way, or points particularly at perſecution. Atterb, The affairs here began to ſettle in a proſperous brin | . 
11. Acceſs; means of admittance. way. | | | Heylia-. WAYL 7 WA-A. ür Dry, 
Being once at liberty, twas ſaid havin made | 20, Right method to act or know 4 One who wait 8 . Men Waylay,] 
my way with ſome foreign prince, I wou d turn We are quite out of the coay, when we think WA/YLESS Al. ps = eue 
pirate. i Raleigh. | that things contain within themſelves the qualities leſs : TAP ked re. 
12. Sphere of obſervation. 7 | that appear to us in them. Locke Wh a 
Theſe inquiſitions are never without baſeneſs, They are more in danger to go out of the «ra : A r 
and very oſten uſeleſs, to the curious inquirer. For who are mzrching under the conduct of a vide 1 lik r 7 
men ſtand upon their guards againſt them, laying that will miſlead them, than he that has 0 et * Wi h 5 
all their counſels and ſecrets out of their way. | taken a ſtep, and is likelier to enquire after A W [ 2 me L faw. . Drayt. Cyntlis 
| Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. right way. - x 2 7 Locke 3 bbs 1 7 8 wa mark. Ms J. [way and mark.) 
The general officers 3nd the publick miniſters By me they offer all that you can aſk; - Mark to guide in travelling. | 
that fell in my way, were generally ſubje& to the | And point an eaſy evay to happineſs. py 1 Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps, 
- gout. 255 . Temple. 21. General ſcheme of acti 3 An : FRE 1 5 
13. Means; mediate inſtrument; interme- Men who go out of the Ts hint free as, Tots BRENT wh -mEnt. w. a. [P2, Sar 4 
_ diate ſtep. | ; muſt be guilty of abſurdity, or rudencſs. Clariſſa. | ord n Obſolete. 
3 noble ways we conqueſt wilt prepare; 22. By the way. Without any neceſſary con- | Wh i ny it to weep and to wwayirent, 
Firſt offer peace, and, that refus d, make war. Dryd. nection with the main deſign; en paſſant „„ d d, 1025 doth the ill increaſe $ 
What conceivable ways are there, whereby we Note, by the way, that ok of es is | x And the weak mind with double woe torment. 9, 
ſhould come to be affured that there is ſuch a be- | eaſicr to procure, than unity of ſpecies. _ {WA'YWARD, wa'-werd- adj. [pa woe, and 
ing 4s God 7. | . #loifo 85 . Baron's Natural Hiſtory. 1 W Sax. ] F. roward; peeviſn; moroſe; 
s A child his mother ſo well inſtructed this may Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of three- | vexatious 3 liking his own Way. : 
in geography, that he knew the limits of thEfour | core, aſked me, in his moſt ſerious lock, wherher That night, the elder it was, the more ewayzvard 
rts of the world. . Locle. I would adviſe him to marry lady Betty Single it ſhewed icſelf towards them, | | 940 
It is not impoſſible to God to make a creature who, by the way, is one of the greateſt fortimes How wayward is this foolith love : 
with more ways to convey into the underſtanding | about town. | 8 dec FAY That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe 
- the notice of corporeal things, than thoſe five he | 23. To go or com 1 NY 45 3 + | And preſently, all humbled, Kiſs the rod: vr 4 
has given to man. Locke. omg along, r depart A to 5 | Wayward beauty doth not fancy move; ; 
14. Method ; ſcheme of management. I 2 = : 5 A frowu forbids, aſmile engende Fai 
8 aa Nay, come your Ways 3 ek 8 reth love. I a1 für 
me durſt not take open way againſt them, and | "This is his majeſty fa ee to him. $/ N To miſchief bent, TY 
as hard it was to take a ſecret, they being ſo con- | . Toa boy faſt DN Golan Ms-boank of a Dove Hs ſeldom does a good with good intent; 
wr: 1 followed by the beſt, and every Way ableſt, | fortune came aud wak'd him; prithee get up, ad W aywoard, but wile; by long experience taught 
of that region. ' Fe) reg Sidney. | po thy. ways, thou It rumble in and be drown'd To pleaſe both parties, for ill ends he fought. Dryl, 
Aphyſician, unacquainted with your body, may | elſe. | ; | L'E | 'The conflict's paſt no longer l complain 
put you in a way for a preſent cure, but over- „ | To firange- No longer | my avayward fate deplore; 
throweth your health in ſome other kind. Bacon. Way and ways are now often uſed cor- Let but a few ſhort minutes intervene 6 
Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? ruptly for wz/e. _ | The dull inſipid dream of life is oer. V 1 
Still am 1 fear df! n redeem my brextn? | But if he ſhall any <vays make them yo! WI“ r e 
Still am I fear dis there no æ but death! Daniel. y ways make them void after WA 'YWARDLY), wi'- werd-1vy. adv, from 7 
As by calling evil good, a man is miſrepre- he hath heard them, then he ſhall hear her in- * waywar 4. Frowardly; perverſcly 
ſented to himſelf in the away of flattery ; ſo by WV FI 8 Vl umb. XXX. IS. Waywardly proud; and therefore bold, hecauſe 
calling good evil, he 13 miſreprefented to others 1 ere& concluſions no way inferrible from extremely faulty. „ Mia 
in the way of flander. Fonts Sermons their premiſes. Broten Vulgur Errours. | Howlſoever, f ill ſtill be we 
I w he | 3 | . „ OY h F - | 3% L „ ljome WI f ill be wwaywardly (ile 
Now what impious ways m withes took! ing Tent to redues Fade, e miſtook a great poſed ; yet if ſuch as be in authority will do thelt 
How they the monarch, andthe man forſook ! Prior. fire at a diſtance for the fleet, and being no 20 duties, they may by convenient diſcipline be kept 
15. Private determination; particular will or | a match-for them, ſet ſail for Athens. Swift, | Within the bounds of modeſty, or elle removed 
humour. | | 7 [is no way che intereſt even of prieſthood. Pope. . W hitgft 
| 3 2 : 2 / | , » . FINS BE SEEKING 1 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will WA YBREAD, wa- bréd. n. J. [plantago.) A | WA YWARDNESS, wiY-whrd-nlg. . / fon 
and his Ways | as ONE that revered himſelf, and plant. Ainſworth. wayward ] Frowardneſs 5 perverſeneſs 
up reign ne 3 Pets Bacon. too . Y he 1 and I the behaviour of ladies, as builded ther $ 
| 8 5 þ 43 . enger; raveller. . chaſtity not upon Tvay7! dn« ſs, but choice { wor- 
He had mew'd 10 games at home, not in the ſenate; How ſoe ver, many wayfarers make themſelves | Ainet. 3 To TM 4 19 5 OT "La 
de of this The beſt of his time hath been but raſh ; the . 


| had fing'd his furs bythis time. Ben Jonſ. Catiline. | _ glee, by putting the inhabitants in min 
16. Manner; mode: | | privilege; who again, eſpecially the women, for-“ muſt we look from his age to receive not alone 


She with 2 calm.carelefſnefs let every thing flow not to bain them: Carew, | "the imperfections of long engraited condition, but 
the unruly may wwardneſs that infirm and chole- 


Dide, as we do by their ſpeeches, who neither in | W 8 5 
79 wht een ho AYFA'RING, Wi'-far-Ing. ad. Travelling ; 
: mu e ee eee 2 © Sidn. paſſing; being on a journey ui tick years. bring Slakþ, 
men : vr . ny 75 7 988 They to whom all this is revealed, if they will A child will have as much wit as he hath wu 
3 3 | Hooker. | not be directed into a path fo planed and ſnoothed, | wardneſt. 2 TW otton on Educ 
Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who | | po” a P | 7 5 
| ry ug | that the wayfering men, though fools, ſhall: not | WE, we”. pronoun. [in oblique cates us. ] Xt J 


Z 3h 8 ET IS ee or | err therein, mult needs acknowledge themſelves | x. The plural of E 
8 Kis — of expreſſing Ker. een Wo 2 number of the blind, that will not enter © Retire we to our chamber, 
his invention of them, is what we admire. 440 12 0 Cen tel. 1 25 „ Fundamentals. A little water clears us of this deed. 
17. Method; manner of een, [WAYF&ARINGTREZ; wa -far-Ing-tre. n- % Fair and noble hoſt's, 
Having loſt the ay of nobleneſs, he ſtrove (iburnum, Lat.] A plant. _ Miller. | We ate your gueſts to-night. Shakeſp. Mach 
; of „doe find in them 


to climb to the . paſt 
EE: Maiter of mirth To watch inſidiouſly in the way; | 
| | : y | he $0 beſet of. our nature in the great t ſtrength. 


1 Bhe could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent by ambuſh. | TIN | =” 5 
To feed her fooliſh: humour and vain jolliment. Lill waylay thee going home, where if it be thy”. 2. 1 and others, indefinitely. 6 F 
3 x 6 4 3 bo ; Spenſer. | chance to kill me, thou kill'ſt me like 4 rogue We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. ky 
JJV I and a villain. PR Shakefv. | 3* Improperly and ungrammatically for 
Tove dbb eaſieſi way,not with perplexing thoughts. | The employment of money is chiefly merchan- _ oblique caſe, vs. 
EE OI We 2 Milton.“ dizing or purchaling, and ufury waylays both; it . To poor ww, 85400 
18. Method or ag of life, conduct, or action. dulls and damps r 's moſt capital. . *. 
e To attain E . "How thon ur ſrr WEAK, week. ad ; [pgec, Sax. aveeks Put. 
The height and depth of thy eternal ways, | © |- In valley or green meadow, t waylay | | 1: Feeble ; not — 1 95 oy 
| All human thought comes hort. dle. Some beauty rare. Milten's Paradiſe ARI 5 e e ended. 28 


6. > F 


ä Ulyſſes; who 1 thought was mand Our crea! on- you depending 
e mers — ro erfal glance. | With great and goodly perſonage; and bore Counts it your ce, that he 4 Fi 7 WY 8bzk. 
" Againſt the TFT ore |. A _ anſwerable ; and this ſhore "33:13 As ws — the weal of our ſouls and bodies, 
. 5 mad with love, Sould ſhake with weight of ſuch a conqueror, - let us 10 behave ourſelves as we may be at peace 
4 Wert on = 7 5 Dryden. When now a eee a dwarfic 9 Cbapm. with God. c 5 : Bacon. 
My hand ry utation are <veek ties: many have [| EEſop begged his companions not to overcharge - Thine, and of all thy ſons, ; 
Fame ory 1 2 p owerful men are only | him; they found him a wealling, and bade him The weal or woe in thee is plac'd; beware! Mili. 
not the leaſt ſenſe ch Spade to their intereſt. pleaſe himſeltf. L'Eſtrange. Ireland ought to be conſidered not only in its 
awed by them as they © Dryden. | WEA KL N, wek-l5, adv. [from weak.) | own intereſt, but likewiſe in relation to England, 
Children, being by the courſe of nature born ca, 1. Feebly ; faintly ; without ſtrength. upon whole «veal in the main that of this kingdom 
J unable to provide for themſelves, they have, | 2. With want of efficacy. : depends. Ys 5 Temple. 
* the appointment of God, a right to be main- The motion of gravity worketh weakly, both far | 2. Republick ; ſtate; publick intereſt. 
, 9 d by their parents. : . from the earth, and alſo within the earth. Bacon. Blood hath been ſhed 


firm; not healthy. "x0 Was plighted faith ſo weakly ſeal'd above, | Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general ce. Shak. 
2. In 2 © 3 I ſtand: your brave. JI That for one error I muſt loſe your love? Dryden. How ſhall the muſe from ſuch a monarch ſteal 
A poor, infirm, 24, and deſpis d old man. Sb. 3. Indiſcreetly ; injudiciouſly ; timorouſly ; | An hour, and not defraud the publick «veal? Pope. 
| Me is now daily watching over the <oeak and with feebleneſs of mind. f [We Ar, well. 2. /. {palan, Sax.] The mark of 
; - humbling himſelf to perverſe, rude, ig- This high gift of ſtrength committed to me, | ftrine.. ; | n 
infirm; humbling himielt Ho a ſtripe. 
norant people, wherever he can find them, Law. Under the ſeal of ſilence, could not keep, 


* 


Like warts or veal: it hangs upon her ſkin, Donne. 


J not mk. But eveakly to a woman muſt reveal it. Milton. | 5 „ : 
3 Soft; pliant 4 42 Tancred, I neither am diſpos'd to make WEAL EVE we'll 4-wy', mnterj. Alas. Ob- 
. Low of ſound, _ IB | . 4 15 8 ſolete. Spenſer «- 
4 A voice not ſoft, eal, piping and woman- Requeſt for life, nor offer'd life to take: | 
ich; but audible ſtrong, and manlike. Aſebum. Much leſs deny the deed; but leaſt of all Wallp, Wald, Walt, weld. Whether ſingly 
3 bis of 3 wanting ſpirit; wanting Beneath pretended juſtice evealy fall. Dryd. Fables, 12 Jointly, ſignify a wood or grove, from 
Se er.. 5 WEA'KLY, WE k-ly. adj. [from weak.] Not the Saxon peald. Gib/ons 
As the caſe ſtands with this preſent age, full of {| ſtrong ; not healthy. : WEALTH, welt. ». V [paleS rich, Sax. ] 
tongue and wweal of brain, we yield to the ſtream Being old and evea#ly, twenty years in priſon, | 1. Proſperity; external happineſs. 
8 7 5 r Hooler. it was ten to one that ever I ſhould have r eturncd. In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our 
This murder'd prince, though weak he was, : „ Raleigh. wealth, m the hour of death, and in the day of 
' He was not ill, nor yet ſo weak, but that | Wea'kNnEss, we'k-nls, 2. /. [from weas.] judgment, good Lord deliver us. Common Prayet. ' 
He ſhew'd much . ee, e 5 N of ſtrength; want of force; feeble- 2. Riches; money, or precious goods. 
She firſt his æveaſ indulgence will accule. Milton. neſs, : 5 In deſart haſt thine habitance 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a ſuſpen- | Troy in our weakneſs lives, not in her ſtrength. And theſe rich h eaps of <vealth doſt kide apart 
ſion of arms, they may thank the Whigs, whoſe | Shakeſp. From the world's eye and from her right uſance. 
falſe repreſentations they were ſo weak to believe. | Argument N f i Fairy Ducen, 
CE It | | Sit. Of human weakneſs rather than of ſtrength. Mili. I ſhould forge a 
Origen was never wea# enough to imagine that The general's force, as kept alive by fight, |  Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
there were two Gods, equal in inviſibility, in eter- | Now, not oppos d, no longer can purſue: ' Deſtroying them for wealth. Shakeſp. Matbeth, 
nity, in greatneſfſss. Vaterland. Laſting till heav'n had done his courage right, Once they flouriſhed in <vealth and wit. Holydays 
To th ing diſputable, is a proof ofa | When he had conquer'd, he his weakneſy knew. 5 EE 
To think every thing diſputable, is a proof of | quer'd, of 1 wiſh thee, Vin, above all wealth, 
vol mind, and captious temper. Bealtie. | Dl OG? hed, | ryden. | Both bodily and ghoſtly health: 
6. Not much impregnated with any ingre- 2, Want of ſprightlineſs. Fe: Not too much wit or evea/th come to thee ; 
dient: as, a weak tincture, weak beer, New graces yearly like thy works diſplay, For much of either may undo thee. Biſhup Corbet. 
* 7. Not 1 : not e 4 £2 n 8 * e ee without glaring gay. P He. Each day new evealth without their care pro- 
muſt make fair weather yet a while, : 4s ant of ſteadineis. f | EP pe: | 
9 Till Henry be —_ _ mod 1 _— OG Shak. By oy e we 2 2 and 3 They lie aſleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 
ul The wat thin ing themſelves ſtrong, are our wea#neſ/es with good reſolution, and ſo order | 5 . 5 
11 induced to 1 and proclaim war againſt that our future converſation as may render us leaſt ex- * bly HILY,welth' Y ly. adv.{fromwealthy.]. 
x | . which ruins them; and the ſtrong, by conceiting poſed to falling, Rogers's Sermons. | 1 = SS 
a | OY , 5 I come to waive it evealthily in Padua _ 
if 1 . >, 
: t - ++ on met Arad ng <caroy reg ve Inirmity + unhealthineſs. 3 \ | I wealibily, then happily in Padua, 4 Sbaleſp. 
T and uſeleſs. South Sermons. | Perſons in thoſe poſts derive a e of con- e ö s 
a If the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply ſtitution from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſ- | WE A'LTHINESS, welth'-y-nls. n; Y from 
jit their wants, or if the wwea# might always find pro- tors, and the delicacy of their own education. Temple. Wealthy.] Richneſs. | 
om tection from the mighty, they could none of them 5. Want of cogency. | 8 _ | WEALTHY, welth'-y, adj. [from wealth.}] I 
* lament their own condition. : © Swift. She ſeems to be conſcious of the iw of | Rich; opulent; abundant. . h 
het 8. Not well ſupported. by argument. 4 thoſe teſtimonies. _ Tillotſen. If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have 
vor- A caſe ſo weak and feeble hath been much per- 6. Want of judgment ; want of reſolution ; any children, the eldeſt ſhall be kept in ſome order, 
2 ſiſted in. ta A HFooler. | fooliſhneſs of mind. but all the reſt ſhall ſhift and fall to this occupa- 
het 9. Unfortified. Som ned ent 17 | A woman, and thence weak. I - tion of ſtealing. . 
lone To quell the tyrent love, and guard thy heart M talneſi is thy excuſe, Iwill be married to a wealthy widow |, 
bat On this ven fide, where moſt our nature fails, And I believe it; eweakneſe to reſiſt | Ere three days paſs, Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
jole- Would be a conqueſt worthy Cato's ſon. Addiſ. Cats. |  Philiſtian gold: if 2veatneſs may excuſe, <7 My ſpeculations, when ſold ſingle, like cherries 
pe T WSA KEN, wekn, v. a. To debilitate; | What murderer, what traitor, parricide, upon the ſtick, are delights for the rich and 
wy to enfeeble ; to deprive of ſtrength. : Inceſtuous, ſacrilegious, but may plead it? evealthy afrer ſome time they come to market in 
* The firſt which weakened them was their ſecu- All e Se is wweakneſs, | Million. 2 quantities, | and are 1 8 
eh ef 9 1 Hooker. | 4, Defect; failing. i ; | 10NCY. 3 | on Spectator. 
| Their hands ſhall be wealened from the work, 5 At you will 0 on any man, you muſt know | Not Neptune's ſelf from all his floods receives 
that it be not done. :  . Nebemiab, vi. 9. bis nature, and fo lead him; or his eveakneſſes and A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 
20%, IInteſtine broilss | : diſadvantages, and fo awe him, Bacon. To WEAN, we'n. *. 0, [yenan, =; + 7 hg : 
Meulening the ſceptre of old night. . Milton. Many find a pleaſure in contradicting the com- 1. To put from the breaſt ; to ablacate. 
cla, 


Every violence offered to the body aveatens and | mon reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad the She was wueaned when it did taſte the wormwood 


e tit impairs ĩt, aud tenders ĩt leſa durable. Ray on the Creat. | weakneſſes of an exalted character. Addiſon's Spe. } on the nipple; pretty fool! to ſee it fall out with 

pu „Let us not @veaten ſtill the weaker fide WaERkSI DE, wE k-81d. n. / {weak and de.] the dug. 3 Shakeſp. . 

FL By our diviſions, Ik Ie + %y - Addiſon's Cato. Foible; deficience ; infirmſty. | | I have. behaved as a child that is wweaned of his 
4 | | | 


Solemn impreſſions, that ſeem. to qeaken the mother, 


| This dog would have. fought for his maſter. in |. = —— P/alms. 
Pie mind, may, by proper reflection, be made to |} any other caſe; but the love of mutton was his | _ In; eveaning young creatures, the beſt way is ne- 
the ſtrengthen it. a . . '- L'Eftrangg, ver to let them ſuck the paps at all; for then they 
Wix LInd, we'k-ling. n. from weak.) | Trade has increaſed their ſhipping, which they | | will drink up milk without any difficulty, : 
ame found to be their 4veaZfide in their laſt attempts. . N. on the Creation, 
4400 Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight; | „„ 3. Terple |; A fortnight before a wean calves from milk, 
t. And, weatling, Warwick takes his gift agaiv; ,| WEAL, wel, u. . [pelan, Sax. aba, Dut.] | It water be mixed-with it. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Aud Henry is my king, Warwick. his fubject. Sl. 1. Happineſs; proſperity ; flouriſhing ſtate. : | 2. To withdraw from any habit or defire. 
Vor. Ii. Wee FVV ˙“˙ MO 7 AY ©{ 1 Me . 


Y 1 Pd 
- | 1 | * 
\ N = | 4 8 9 , 


. WEA WEA 


Here the place whoſe pleaſant fights 1 x. To waſte with uſe, or time, or inftr1 ments; Thon wilt ſurely wear away, Ea 


| adus, xvill. 
From other ſhadcs have 3 my wan@ring | to impair or lefſen by gradual di juution. lu thoſe ho im ve loſt their fight when re 8 
; mind; O wicked world ! ane that is well nigh ern to whom the ideas of colours having been but fightly 
Tall me what wants me here. © Spenſer. | | pieces with age, to ſhow himſelf a young gallant. taken notice of, and ceaſing to be repeated, A 
l che rather 2% me from deſpate, Shekeſp. quite Tvear out. Lute 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb. Shak. | Protogehies could lay his colours fo artificially, 2, To be tediouſly ſpent. 
_ - Serioully reflect on the happy ſtate he ſhall moſt] that ane being n off, a 3 ſhould ſucceed, to | Thus awer out night; and now the herald lark 
certainly arrive to, if he but teens himſelf from the number of five. | Pracham, \ Left his ground-neft, high tow'ring to deſcry 
- theſe worldly impediments here that clog his ſoul's | Waters crear the Kones. ob, xiv. 19. | The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong, 
fight. Dighy.. An haſty word, or an indiſcreet action, does } - Miltmn, 
_ Children newly <o-oncd from their parents, put not diffolve the bond, but that friendſhip may be | 3. To paſs away by degrees. 
out their hands towards theta in their dreams, as if | Nil ſound in heart; and fo outgrow and evea# off If paſhon cauſes a preſent terror, yet it ſoon 
they were ſtill preſent. 4 Stilling flect. theſe little diſtempers. Sputh, | Wear ; and inclination will ealily learn to flight 
Thore the coarſe cake, and homely huſks of They have had all advantages to the making | ſuch ſcarecrows, Fole 
beans, them wiſe unto falvatipn, yet ſtiffer their manhood | | The difficulty will every day grows leſs and we, 
From pampfring riot the young ſtomach torun. to wety out and obliterate all thoſe rudiments of of, and obedience become eaſy and familiar. 
3. their youth. Decay Piety. Roger 5's Sermon. 
The troubles of age were intended by the Author To his name infcrib'd, their teats they pay, {| Wear, wer. x. / [from the verb. 1 
of our being to aveax us gradually from dur fend-{ Till years and kiſſes ear his name way, Dryden. x. The act of wearing ; the thing worn, 
neſs of life, the neater we approach to the end of it. Kings titles commonly begin by Force, It was th' inchantment of her riches ; 
Swift. Which time wer off and meflowsinto right. Dryd. That made m' apply t' your crony witches; 
WEA“ NEL, We n. Il. | . | 1 No differences of age, tempers, or edycation, That in return would pay th' expence, 
WEA N LIN G, wen Ang. . [from 4vean.] f can wear out religion, and ſet any conſiderable The ⁊bear and tear of conſcience. Hudibra, 
1. An animal newly weaned, | number of men free from it. THlotfon's Sermons. | 2. PEN, Sax. a fen ; aby, Germ. a moungd.] 
Though when as Lowder was far away, Theodoſius exerted himſelf to animate his peni- wy > dam to ſhut up and raiſe the water: 
This wolfiſh ſheep would catchen his prey 1 tent in the courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, often written evezr or wier. 
A lamb, or a kid, or a weanel waſt, end «ear out of her mind greundlefs fears. They will force themſelves through flood-gares, 
With that to the wood would he ſpeed haſte. Spenſ. Adiifon\s Spertatvr. or over wears, hedges, or ſtops in the water. 
To gorge the flcſh of lambs and cin kids, 2. To conſume tediouſly, | Walton"; Argly, 
On hi 2 where flocks are fed, flies tow'rd the 3 What —— —_ ders ˖ * z. A net of twigs to catch fiſh. 
rings 5 Wear qu age ree hours : 
5 Of a - Hydaſpes. Milton's Paradiſe Loh. | In moſt Herr ces, their toil is ſo extreme as they Wise * ets 5 al = de 
2. A child newly weabed. cannot endure it above four hours; the reſidue | from the Saxon peandan, to ward or abs 
WEA'PON, wdh'n. a. / [peapon, Sax.) In- de cr ut at coites and kee, „, Gilſon, | 
ſtrument of offence ; ſomething with which Wiſeſt and beſt of Ly 2 5 Wiz, RER, WE r-Ur, u. . [from avear.] 
one is armed to hurt an another. ent | Wien goodneſz principled, not to reje 8 3 r has r thing appendant to hi; | 
Down let fall his arm, and bolt withdrew | The penizent, Hut-ever to forgive, | Were I the weater of Antonio's beard, | | 
X Are drawn to wear out miſerable days. Alben. 
b * weapon huge, that heaved was on high, To carry appendant to the bod { 1 would not ſhave 't to-day. Shal. Anteny and (lev, 
'or to Na Slain the man that on Gn 8+ ts pale and angry roſe 5 Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their 2weerers 
| s er, ſt, 
- © The cry of Talbot ſerves me for a ford; WIL bp A, We An VI. and An er d into rage. Milin, 
For I have Joaden me with many ſpoils, That fuch hos adds old en «tht ad Armour bears off inſults, and preſerves the weerer 
 Uiing no other wenpon but his OY Shak. H. VI. Wh DE ll King Lear, | | in the day of battle; but, the danger once repelled, 
Take this weapon * e + 10 50 16 3 it is laid aſide, as being tos rough for civil conver- | 
Which I have here recover'd from tha koge. | That deere ere ſation. _ Drydn, 
Shakeſp- Othello.) And top of fovercienty?  - Shotels. Macheth, We ought to leave room for the humour of the 
Touch me with noble anger; 17 N Pa Fees rg einy ($6 of him — 55 artiſt or ⁊erer. Aaliſen on Ita. 
O let not women's eweapons, water drops, - Wore the imperial diadem of Rome.  Shabep. 2. That which waſtes cr diminiſhes. 
Stain my man's checks. | Sbakeſp. King Tear. Theire 3 ing, let it not be that outward adorn- Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and 
* His foes, who came to bring him death . 8 habits, and all is turned into ſuch paint and glit- 


Fring him a <veaon that before had none. Danicl. ing of nn the hair, and of wearing of gold. 


1 Peter, iii. 3. ter, and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real ſhame 
W — his full force he whirl'd it firſt around; | Eas'd the putting off : | to the evearer. Lau. 
Imperial Junv turn d the courſe before, 1 Theſe troubleſome diſguiſes which we wear, Mit. WEARINESs, we'-ry-nls. 1. /. [from weary] | 
And fix d the wand ring weapon e 2 He afk'd what arms the fart ee . j 1. Laſſitude; ſtate of being ſpent with la 
7 d. fr ryden s neld. What troops he landed. 5 Dryden 4 ZEneid, If bour. . 
Wea PONED, wep' nd. adi. [from Weapon.) This is unconſcionable dealing, to be made a Come, our ſtomachs 

Armed for offence ; furniſhed with arms. | flave, and not know whole livery 1 wear. | Will make what's homely ſavoury ; wearite/s 
2 what bert ſo ill weaponed, could you 5 Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar, | Can ſnore upon the flint, when reſty floth 

is enterprize id, ub Finds the down pillow hard. Shateſp. Cymbeline 

Both the combatants entered, apparelled on 3 6 75 ny whis WOT 6 RI — 77. Water-fowyls 5 the wwearines of a long 1 
in their doublets and hoſes, and eweaponed Lane 4. Ty exhibit in appearance. | by taking water. 
fword, buckler, and dagger. Hayward. |” Such an infectious face her ſorrow wears, Heaven, when the creature lies cis in 


 We4'roxLEss, Wep'-Un-Is. ad}. [from awea- | 1 can bear death, but not Cydaria's tears, Dryden. { the weaknels'of fleep and wearing, ſpreads be 
a0 Having no weapon unarmed. 5. To affect by degrees. 0 ; covering of night and darkneſs 2 ee bv - 
/  Sawploy © | Trials <vear us into a liking of what poſſibly, | ee 
Ran on embattled armies, clad in iron, in the Ari efſuy, diſploaled os. * x To full bowls each other they provoke ; ; 5 
And we himſelf I Amman who has any reliſh for true . dem At length, with weorineſs and wine N 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery - the maſterly ftrokes of a great author, every time They riſe from table, and withdraw to re Dy 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer d . he peruſcs ares wears himſelf into che Tame man- 2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. 


rn 


dfa- 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of 1 Ad ef} The more remained out of the 4wearine/s an 
* _ 225 "un ws r. avear * To haraſs. * PE Wy: 41 tigue of their late marches. Clarendu. 
WA. PONSALYE, W wep un- sàlv. u. f. Wen Hie ſhall wear out the ſaints. Dani, vii. 25. 3. Impatience of any thing. 


and ſalve.] A ſalve which was ſu ed to Ti a waſt oy. deſt - | 4: Tediouſneſs. 
— — . being applied” jo the Ip . © Ne roy by de. | Wea 8 wer- ing. 7. , [from wer 7 
weapon that made it. 4 This very rev'rent lecher, pts worn out | Cl u ws his bidding; 


That the ſympathetick powder and the aveu- th rheumatiſms; and < a with hi 14 
Hanſalve conſtantly perform what 15 Fenn, I 0 7 pte, fe; 2 |. Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu Slg. 


leave others 40 believe. | Beyle. J To W Ak, Wer. . . | [We KIS N, WE'r-(sh. adj. (1 believe from ff. 
To Wan, wh. v. a. preterite wn; . 1. To be waſted with uſe or time. It has Sax. 4 quagmire. dee Wegals k.] | 
1 e WOT es a n 


— 


Hee 1 commonly fore partivie, as, out; wway, of: 5 Boggy-3 W 


CY wo yy ox =» 


EA 
Weak; waſhy. 


A garment over rich and wide for many of 
a g and Nt: d:ipoſed bodies. | 
their * Cares Survey of Cornwall, 
- Wtrd/nisowe, wE-ry-sum. adj. from weary.| 
Troubleſome ; tedious ; cauſing wearineſs. 
The ſoul preferreth» reſt in ignorance. before 
* excariſome labour to know. Hooker. 
_- Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, | 
Draw out our miles, and make them wear iſome. 
Slaleſp. 


N ö 


Troops came to the army the day before, ha- 


raſſed with a long and weariſome march. Bacon. 
Coſtly I reckon not them alone which charge 
the purſe, but which are ef Mme and importune 
in ſuits. | ' Bacon. 
Shrinking up or ſtretching out are eveari/ume 
poſitions, and fuch as perturb the quiet of thoſe 
ke This mult be our raſk "AN 
In heav'n, this our delight; how <veari/ore | 
Eternity ſo ſpent, in worſhip paid 
To whom we hate! Milton s Paradiſe Loft, 
Satiety from all things elſe doth come, 
Then life muſt to itſelf grow weariſome. Denham. 
We4'r1SOMELY, WE'-rf-shm-ly. adv. [from 
weariſome.] Tediouſly; ſo as to cauſe 
wearineſs. REES? 5 
As of Nimrod, ſo are the opinions of writers 
different touching Aſſur, and the beginning of that 


great ſtate of Aſſyria; a controverſy 29eari/omely' | 


diſputed, without any direct proof or certainty. 

IL | | | | Ralvigh. 
Wex'risOMENESS, WE'-ry-SUm-nils. . / 
[from aveari/ome.] 
1, The quality of tiring. 

2. The ſtate of being eaſily tired. 
A wit, quick without lightneſs, ſharp without 


brittleneſs, deſirous of good things without news- | 
fangleneſs, dibgent in painful things without ea. 
| | Aſcham”s Schoolmaſter. 


fonenge. 7 
To WEA RT, we-ry. v. a. [from the adjcc- 

tive. Ee 
1. Fo 1 to fatigue; to haraſs; to ſubdue 
by labour. | 

*- Better that the enemy ſcek us; . 

80 ſhall he waſte his means, cer his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence. | 
The people labour in the very fire, wveary them- 

ſelves for very vanity. 

Dewy fleep oppreſs'd them weary'd, Milton. 
Sea would be pools without the broſhing air, 
To curl che waves; and ſure ſome little care 


; 
Should ocary nature fo, to make her want repoſe. 


2 Dryden. 
You have already weary'd fortune fo, 

dhe cannot farther be your friend or foe, 

But fits all breathleſs. | Dryden. 
lt would not be difficult to continue a paper by 
reſumiag the ſame ſubjects, and wearying out the 
reader with the ſame thoughts in a different phraſe. 


2. To make impatient of continuance. 
I {tay too long by thee, I weary thee. Shak. H. V. 
Should the government be wearied out of its 
preſent patience, what is to be expected by ſuch 
turbulent men? | Aadliſon. 


; Miuſt ring all her wiles, | 
With blandiſh'd parleys, feminine aſſaults, 


be tired, Dut.] | 
1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. 

Fair Phebus gan decline, in haſte, 
| _ Gentle Warwick, g 
et me embrace thee in my weary arm!!! 


Browne 


— 


Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 


Hab. ii. 13. 


Addiſon's Freehdler. | 


3. To ſubdue or haraſs by any thing irkſome. 


Tongue-batteries, ſhe ſureeas'd not day nor night | 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd an&weary'd out. Milt. 


Weezy, we'ry. adi, pen, SAX, wae/ en to | 


i I, that did never weep, now melt with pe” $ha 1. 


WE A 


An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity, 
Let us not be weary in well doing. Gal vi. 9, 
| Our ſwords ſo wholly did the fates employ, 
| That they at length grew weary to deſtroy: 
|  Refus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. Dryden. 


painful or irkſome. 
The king was as aveary of Scotland, as he had 

been impatient to go thither, finding all things pro- 

poſed to him without confideration of his honour 

of intereſt. Clarendon. 
My hopes all flat, nature within me ſeems, 

In all her functions, weary of herſelf, 


3. Deſirous to diſcontinue. 
See the revolution of the times, 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
Into the ſeas. | ' Shakeſp., Henry IV. 
4. Cauſing wearineſs; tireſome. 
Their gates to all were open evermore ' 
That by the cer way were travelling; 
And one fat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by that needy were and poor. 


| 8 Spenſer. 
The wearigſt and moſt lothed life | 

That age, ach, penury, impriſonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death. Shakeſp. 


Put on what eveary negligence you pleaſe, 

You and your fellows; I'd have it come to queſ- 
tion, | Sha leſp. 
WEA“s EL, we'zl. 7. ſ. [perel, Sax. weſel, Dut. 
muſtela, Lat.] A ſmall animal that cats 
corn and kills mice. 5 N 

Ready in gybes, quick-anſwer'd, faucy, and 
As quarrelſome as the weaſel. 
A weaſel once made ſhift to ſlink 
In at a corn- loft through a chink. 


WA“s AND, we zn. n. ,. [payen, Sax. This 


word is very variouſly written; but this or- 


thography 1s neareſt to the original word.) 

The windpipe; the paſſage through which 

the breath is drawn and emitted; the la- 

rynx. . | | 
Marry Diggon, what ſhould him affray, 

To take his own where ever it lay; 


— — 
* 


He would have devoured both hidder and ſhidder. 
Spenſer, 


Matter to be diſcharged by expectoration muſt 
firſt paſs into the lungs, then into the aſpera ar- 
teria, or 2weaſand, and from thence be coughed up, 
and fpit out by the mouth. Wiſeman 
The ſhaft that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight inereas'd, 


Drove through his neck aſlant; he ſpurns the | 


ground, 

And the ſoul iſſues through the wveazon's wound, 
Ft TP Dryden; 
WEA'THER, wéth'- ür. u. /. Lpe den, Sax.) 
1. State of the air, reſpecting either cold or 
heat, wet or drineſs. oh 5 

Who's there, beſides foul weather ? 
— One minded like the weather, moſt unquietly. 


I am far better born than is the king ; 
But l muſt make fair <veather yet a While, 
Till Henry be more weak, and I more ſtrong. Shak! 
Again the northern winds may ling and plow, 
And fearnohaveribut fromthe weather no. Cooley. 
Men muſt content themſelves to travel in all 


The fun _ 
 Poxetels the change of weather in the ſkies; 


- Suſpe& a driſling day. 


an weary, yea, my memery is tir d: 
4 é EY; . 3 
tue we no wine here? way Sbafteſp. | 
2 | / C f 


| 2. The change of the ſtate of the air, 


Shakeſp: | 


2, Impatient of the continuance of any thing | 


Milton. y 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline, | 


Pope. < 


For had his eveaſard been a little wider, Þ 


Cut his 2vezand with thy knife. Shakeſp, Tempeſt. | 


Shakeſp. King Lear, | 


His weary waggon to the weſtern vale. Shen ſer; B - weathers, and through all difficulties, L' Efrange, 


Whene'er through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen deams; | 
Dm 


WE X 
lt is a reverend thing to ſee an ancient caſtle not 
| in decay; how muck more to behold an ancient 
' family, which have ſtood againſt the waves and 
' eveathers of time. | Bacdn, 
3- Tempeſt ; ſtorm. 5 
What guſts of center from that gath'ring cloud 
My thoughts preſage ! Dryden's Virgil. 
To WEATHER, weth'-fir. v. a. [from the 
noun. } 
r. To expoſe to the air. 
He perched on ſome branch thereby, 
| To weather him, and his moiſt wings to dry. Spesſ. 
Muſtard-feed gather for being too ripe, 
And eveather it wel, yer ye give it a ſtripe. Tuſer. 
2. To paſs with difficulty. 
He weather'd fell Charybdis; but ere long 
The ſkies were darken'd, and the tempeſts ſtrong. 
| | Garth, 
Could they eveather and ſtand the ſhock of an 
eternal duration, and yet be at any time ſubje& to 
a diſſolution? | Hale. 
3+ To weather a point. To gain a point againſt 
the wind; to accompliſh againſt oppoktion. 
We have been tugging a great while againſt the 
ſtream, and have almoſt weathered our point; a 
ſtretch or two more will do the work, Addiſon. 
4. To weather out, To endure. 
, When we have paſs'd theſe gloomy hours, 
And weather'd out the ſtorm that beats upon us. 

; | | Addiſon. 
WrAa'THERBEATEN, wWeth'-er-betn, adj. 
Haraſſed and ſeaſoned by hard weather. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both 
poorly arrayed, extremely weatberbeaten ; the old 
man blind, the young man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys ſure peace for evermore, 

As 2veatherbeaten ſhip arriv'd on happy ſhore. Sper/; 
5 Thrice from the banks of Wye, 55 
And ſandy-bottom'd Severn, have I fent 
Him bootleſs home, and <veatberbraten back, 

Ry | Shakefp. Henry N. 

E hope, when you know the worſt, you will at 
once leap into the river, and ſwim through hand- 
ſomely. and not evcatherbeaten with the divers blaſts 
of irreſolution, ſtand ſhivering upon the brink. 
| Suckling, 


| 


| 


m——— . 4 OG. Lab 


— 


A weatherbeaten veſſel holds 
SGladly the port. | | Milton. 
Dido receĩv'd his <veatherbeaten troops. Dryd. Virg. 
The old weatherbeaten ſoldier carries in his hand 
the Roman eagle. Aadiſon. 
WALTHER BOARD, or Weatherbow, weth'-Er= 
bord. u. /. In the ſea language, that fide of 
a ſhip that is to the windward. Did. 
WEA T THERcOcR, weth'-&r-kok. u. / L weather 
and cock. } 1 4 
1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a ſpire, 
which by turning ſhows the point from 
which the wind blows. _ 

But, alas! the ſun keeps his light, though thy 
faith be darkened; the rocks ſtand till, though 
thou change like a-oeathercock, Sidney. 

A kingfifher hanged by the bill, converting the 
breaſt to'that point of the horizon from whence 

the wind doth blow, is a very ſtrange introducing 
of natural weathercocks, 2 Brown. 
7. Any thing fickle or inconſtant. 
Where had you this pretty eveatbercort II cane 
not tell what his name is my huſband had him pf. 
/ e | Sbaleſp. 
He break my promiſe and abſolve my vow! _ 
The word which I have given ſhallſtand like fate, 
Not like the king's, that 2veatberecoct of ſtate. Dy. 
WEa'THERDRIVEN, Weth'-er-drivn. part. 
Forced by ſtorms or contrary winds. | 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was 
weatherdri ven into Weymouth; * | 
NT EE En Toon Cares Survey of. Cornwall, 
 WES'THERGAGE, with'-br-gid2hr. 2. ,. [wean 
ther and gage.] Any thing that ſnews the 
Weather. r . 
3 


4 


—_ 
— — — 


— 


— 
_ 


1 


WEAK 


1 


; - Againſt the weather age of Jaws. Hudibras. 

'WexryrerGLAss, wWeth-Er-gläs. nf. [wea- | 

tber and glaſs.) 4 
1. A barometer ; a glaſs that ſhews the weight 
1 depended h Fe; 

7 ohn's tem aged very much upon { 

4 his ſ et and ſell wich he . 


4 rbuthnot. 
We ſpall hardly wiſh for a L equinox to 
_ fave the charges of wweatherg ; for the two | 


<quinoxes of our year are the moſt windy and 
_ tempeſtuous. - Bentley's Sermons. | [ 
2. A thermometer. Leſs uſed. 
As in ſome eveatherglaſs my love 1 hold, - 
Which falls or riſes with the heat or cold, 
I will be conſtant yet. en. 
Wia THERSPY, Weth'- br-opy. 1. 1 (weather 
and /py.] A ſtar-gazer; an aſtrologer; one 


that foretels the weather. | 1 


4 


And ſooner may a gulling weatherſpy, 
By drawing forth heav'n 
What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 
WATHERwISE, weth“-Er-Wwiz. adj. [avea- 
ther and abiſe.] Skilful In an Bia the 
weather. 
WraruzERwisER, with'-Erowiz-br. 2. / 
leather, and wiſen, Dut. to ſhow.} Any 
thing that foreſhows the weather. 
Moſt vegetables expand their idwers and down 
in warm ſun-ſhiny weather, and again cloſe them | 
toward the evening, or in rain, as is in the flowers | 
of pimpernel, the opening and fhutting of which | 
are the countryman's weatherwiſer. 
0 Derbam i Phyſſco- T. bology. 
; T WEAVE, ws v. v. a. preterite wove, bea. 
ed ; part. paſſ. woven, weaved, lpefan, Sax. 
awe ven, Dut.] 
. To form by texture; to form by raferting 
one part of the materials within oe aps 
Here in her hairs | 
The painter plays the fpider, and hath, woven 
A. golden meſh to intrap the hearts of RE 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. Sha leſp. 
The women ove haugings for the grove. 
2 Kings, xxiii. 7. 
There our Ge thoughts unſeen 
Like nets be weav'd and intertwin'd, 
Wherewith we catch each other's mind. Carero. 
| White ſeem'd her robes, yet woven ſo they were, 
| As ſnow and goldtogether had been wrought. D+yd. 
| Theſe purple veſts were weav'dby Dardan dames. 


Dan Pope, for thy misfortune griev'd, 
With kind concern and fill has <eeav'd 
A A filken web, and ne'er ſhall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid e 
The mantle o'er thy ſad diſtreſs : | 
And Venus ſhall the texture bleſs. Prior. ; 
. 'To unite by intermixture. 
Wbben religion was zvoven into the civil govern- 
ment, and flouriſhed undet the protection of the 
emperors, men's thoughts and diſcourſes were full 


ol ſecular affairs; but, in the three firſt centuries 
N of chriſtianity, men who embraced this religion 


E DT r 


had given up all their intereſts in this world, and a 


lired in a perpetual preparation for the next. Aal. 
g. To interpoſe; to inſert. 


The duke be here to-night! the better! beſt! 4 


This eaves itſelf perforce into my buſineſs, Shak. | 


To WEAvE, wé“v. v. n. To work with a loom. | 


WEA VER, wE'y-ur. n-/. (from weave.] One | 

who makes threads into cloth, „ 

Upon theſe taxations, _ IIS 

| The clothiers all, not able to maintain ' 
The many to them 'Jonging, have put off 

The ſpinſters,carders,fullers, weavers. Sba. H. VIII. 


My days are ſwifter than a weaver's ſhuttle, and | 


"= he without hope. Job, vii. 6. 
. > may caſt religion upon what loom 
| oel. 


. 


n's ſcheme, tell certainly 


Dryden. | | 


| 4. To take for ever. 


WED 
"Her flag aloft erna ruffling to * n 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to five : 
" The zocaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 
'd, 


Goes on to. for, and knows nbt to retire. Dryden. 


Wea'verrish, ue v-ür-flsh. x. /. Laraneus 


piſcis, Lat.] A fiſh. % Ainſworth. | 


| WEB, web“, 1. / [pebba, Sax.) 


t. Texture; any thing woven. 5 


Penelope, for her Ulyſſes' ſake, ; | i 


- Devis'd a eb her wooers to. deceive; 
| In which the work that ſhe all day did aake, 


Ihe ſame at night ſhe did agyn unreave. Spenſ. | 


- ' - _,Staid at gate, | 

; And heard within the goddelle „ 5 

A voice divine, as at her web ſhe wrought, | 
Subtle, and glorious, and paſt earthly > 2-4 

Ch apman. 


Spiders touch d, feck their web's inmoſt part. 


By day the web and loom, 
And homely houſehold taik, ſhall be her doom. 
Dryden. 
The fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the facred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run, | 


Dtyden. ö : 


2. Some part of a ſword. Obſolete. 

The ſword, wheteof the web was ſteel; . 

Pommel, rich tone ; hilt, gold approv'd by touch. | 

Fair fax, | 

3. A kind of duſky film that binders the ut; 
fuffuſion. 


, This is the foul Aibertigibber ; he gives the wt | 
and the pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hair- | 


ip. Shale. 

| we” BBED, web'd. adj. [from Web.) Joined 

by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whoſe toes are 

webbed together, their legs are generally ſhort, the 
"ow convenient ſize for ſwimming. 

Derham's Phyſico- Theology, 

Wer BFOOTED, web'-fut-Id. adj. (abeb and 

Foot. Palmipedous ; ; having films between 

the toes. 


W ebfooted fowls do not live conſtantly upon the | 


land, nor fear to enter the water. 


| WE'BSTER, web'-ster. n./. Ipebrrne, Sax. a 
woman-weaver.] A weaver. Obſolete. _ 
After local names, the moſt innumber have been 
derived from occupations; As, Taylor, Webſter, 
Wheeler. Camden. 
| To WED, wéd'. v. a. [pedian, Sax.) 
1. To marry; to take for huſband or wife.” 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good 
To make a perfect woman; ſhe you kill'd 
Would be unparallel'd. _ _ Shateſp. 
Never did thy beauty, ſince the day | 
I ſaw thee firſt, and evedied thee, adorn d 
With all perfection, ſo inflame my ſenſes. Milton. 
Chloe, blind to wit and worth, ; 


Ray on Creation, 


Weds the rich dulneſs of ſome ſon of earth. Pope. | 


| To WEDGE, wedzh“. v. a. [from the noun] 
1. To cleave with a wedge. 


2. Tojoin in marriage. 
In Syracuſa was I born, and wed _ 
Unto a woman happy but for me. 
Then 1 ſhall be no more 
And Adam,  evedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her, - Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The woman in us till proſecutes a deceir like 
that begun in the garden; and our underſtandings 
are wedded to an Eve, as fatal as the mother of 
their miſeries. | 2 Glanville. 
3. To unite for ever. 
Affliction is enamour d of hy parts, 
And chou art e to calamit y. 
Sbalgſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 


Shaksfp. 


Though the principal men of the houſe of com- 
mons were again elected to ſerve in this parlia- 
ment, yet they were far from eveddirg the wat, or 

taking thernſelves to be concerned to make good 


Davies. | 


1 _ coveted them. 


any of. par made by the * Clarendon, 


Aa 
% : 


W o 
They poſitively and concerned. 


cauſe. o 
5. To unite by love or fondneſs. 
Men are wedlled to their Juſts, and reſolved 
on a wicked courſe; and ſo it becomes their Aue 
to wiſh there were no God. Tillotſon' Sermon, 
To WED, wéd'. v. 1. To con 
N When I ſhall veg, trad e 
That lord whoſe hand ſhall take my plight, han 


Carr 


Half my love with him, half my care and duty, 
Sbal:ſp, 


J weddeq his 
Clarendon, 


To love, to wed, 
For Hymen's rites, and for the marriage bed. 
Ycu were ordain'd. Suctli 
Nor took I Guiſcard, by blind fancy led, : 
Or haſty choice, as many women we; 
But with deliberate care. 


Dry du, 
WeEe'vDING, wed'-ding, 7. /. 


[from Wed] 
Marriage; nuptials ; the nuptial ceremony, 
Come, away 
For you ſhall hence upon your eu, Hal. 
will dance and eat plums at your wedding. Sbal. 
Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 
For me and my poſſeſſions ſhe eſteems not. Shake, 
When my ſon was entered into his ue 2 
chamber, he fell down and died. 2 E/:ra;, x, x 
Theſe three country bills agree, that each due. 
ding produces four children. Graunt's Bills of Myr, 
His friends were invited to come and make 
merry with him, and this was to be the wd. 
feaſt. L'E ſtrange, 
If ſhe affirmed herſelf a virgin, ſhe muſt on her 
wedding day, and in her wedding cloaths, perforn 
the ceremony of going alone into the den, and ſtay 
an hour with the lion. S-uift, 
A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhc has 
bought her evedding-cloaths. S} Bate, 


WeDGE, wedgh', n. ſ. [vegge, Dan, Wegge, 
Dut.] 


1. A body which, having a ſharp edge con- 


tinually growing thicker, is uſed to cleave 
timber; one of the mechanical powers, 
A barbarous troop of clowniſh fone 
The honour of theſe noble boughs down threw; 
Under the wedge 1 heard the trunk to groan.Sprrſrr, 
The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge uſed 
in the cleaving of wood. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
He left his wedge within the cloven oak. 
Dryden's neil, 
The oak let many a heavy groan, when he 
was cleft with a wedge of his own timber. 


« Arbuthnot's Hi iflory of Fobn Bill; | 


2. A maſs of metal. 
As ſparkles from the anvil us'd to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſwaid. Sei. 
When I ſaw a goodly Babyloniſh garment, and 
a wedge of gold of fifty ſhekels weight, then! 
Feoſoun, vi. 
3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. + 
In warlike muſters they appear, 


In rhombs, and wedges, and half- moons, and 2 
ton 


My heart, 
As wedged with a ſigh, would rive in twain, 
Leſt Hector, or my father,ſhould perceive me.Shak 
2. To drive as a wedge is driven. 

Where have you been broiling ? 
Among the crowd i' th' abbey, where 3 finger 
Could not be wedg d in more. Sbal. Henry vl, 

3. To force as a wedge forces. 
Part 
' In common rang'd in figure evedge their way, 
Intelligent of ſeaſons, Milton's Parade 
4. To faſten by wedges. 
Wedge on the keeneſt ſcythes, 
And give us ſteeds that ſnort againſt the 


5. To fix as a wedge. 
Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man” 


foe. A. Phil 


| khead. &. 
5 will; it is ſtrongly wee up in a block _ * 


2, 


Sergeſthus in the centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 
* in the rocky thoals and ſticking fa Dryd. 
Wat impulſe can be propagated from one par. 
«| ticle; entombed and wwedged in the very da of 
tte earth, to another in the center of Saturn! 


. Bentley's Sermons. 
Wr brock, wid-I6k. 1. ,. [ped. and lac, 


" "Sax. marriage and gift.) Marriage; ma- 


imon 4 | | \ 
wy 8 She doth ſtray about 
By holy eroſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays 
For happy wwedlock hours. Shakeſp. 


Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 

Your father's wife did after 2ved/oct bear him, 
Andi if ſhe did play falſe the fault was hers. Sh. 
. Can <vedlock know ſo great a curſe, 

As putting huſbands out to nurſe? Cleaveland. 
| He his happieſt choice too late 
- Shall meet already link d, and æuedlocl-bound 
To a fell adverſaty. Milton's Paradiſe Left 
| May not a priſon or a grave, 
Like eotdlock, honour's title have? 
One thought the ſex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of «wedlock to be free, 

And uncontroll'd to give account to none. Dryden. 

A man determined, about the fiſtieth year oi 

bis age, to enter upon wedfort. | Addiſon. 


We'pntsbay, wenz'-da, 7. /. ¶podeny dag, 
© Sax. odenſday, Swed. woenſday, Dut. weny- 
. day, Illand.] The fourth day of the week, 
" ſo named by the Gothick- nations from 
Moden or Odin. 


Denham. 


Wedneſday ?. | '  Shuleſp. 
The offices of prayer he had in his church, not 
only upon the Sundaies, and feſtivals, and their 
eves, as alſo Wedneſdaies and Fridaies. Fell. 
Wer, we'. adj. la Saxon word of the ſame 
root with weeing, Dut. wenig, Germ.] 
Little; ſmall : whence the word weafle or 
aweeſel is uſed for little; as, a weeſel face. 
In Scotland it- denotes ſmall or little : as, a 
wee ane, a little one, or child; a wee bit, 
a little bit. | 

Does he not wear a great round beard, like a 
' ON» paring knife ?—=No, forſooth ; he hath 

ut a little cee face, with a little yellow beard. 


l Shateſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
We'ecCHELM, witsh'-tlm. . /. [This is often 
il written witch elm.] A ſpecies of elm. 
he A cion of a tveeche/m grafted upon an ordinary 
elm, will put forth leaves as broad as the brim 
=, A Bacon. 
Weep, we'd. n. /. [yeod, Sax. tares.] 
1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs. | 
2 If he had an immoderate ambition, which is a 
and Weed, if it be a weed, apt to grow in the beſt | 
1 . foils, it doth not appear that it was in his nature. 
vl, | | Clarendon. 
, „„ eiii wand'ring feeds | 
On ſlowly growing herbs and ranker aveeds.Sandys. 
095. Too much manuring fill'd that field with «ceeds, 
lan. While ſects, like N did deſtroy the ſeeds. | 
un. Way | 3 Denham . 
Stinking «vzeds and poiſonous plants have their 
uſe. | . | More. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to 
bal. kill the weed. ; Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood 
Rolling, its courſe defign'd the country's good; 
ng But oft the torrent's too impetuous ſpeed = 
VIII. 


From the low earth tore ſome polluting weed ; | 
And with the blood of Jove there always ran 

e viler part, ſome tincture of the man. Prior. 
Tf they are often ſeen to loſe that little religion 
were taught in their youth, tis no more to 
be wondered at, than to ſee alittle lower choaked 
and killed amongſt rank weeds. Law, 
. Peda, Sax. Waed, Dut.] A garment ; 
cothes ; babit ; dreſs. Now ſcarce in uſe, 


"FF hn} 


Where is the honour of him that dicd on | 


WEE 


except in widows weeds, the mourning 
4 dreſs of a widow. a 8 
My mind for weed your virtue's livery wears. 
| Sidney. 
Neither is it any man's buſineſs to cloath all his 
ſervants with one werd; nor theirs to cloath them 
ſelves ſo, if left to their own judgments. Hooker. 
They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad; 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had, Spenſer. 
Livery is alſo called the upper weed which a 
| ſerving man wears, fo called as it was delivered 


and taken from him at pleaſure, Spenſer. 
| The ſnake throws her enamell'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakeſp. 


Thongs of knights, and barons bold, 
In zveeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies. 
Lately your fair hand in woman's weed 
Wrapp'd my glad head. 3 
3. It is uſed by Chapman for the upper gar- 
ment. | BEE on, | 
The morning, in her throne of gold, 
Survaid the vaſt world, by whofe orient light 
The nymph adorn'd me with attires as bright; 
Her own hands putting on both ſhirt and erde. 
3 n aan; 
Ts WERED, wed. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To rid of noxious plants. 


Milton. 


l 


the borders for the firſt half year ; for the weed 

giveth them ſhade. Bacon. | 
| Yoyr ſeedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow a 

weeding or a {light howing upon them. Mortimer. 

2. To take away as noxious plants, 

| Oh Marcius, 2 8 
Each word thou'ft ſpoke hath weed ed from my heart 

A root of ancient envy. - Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


I 


many pages of our controverſial writings, that, 
were thoſe 2wzeded out, many volumes would be 
reduced to a more moderate bulk and temper. 
TY | Decay of Piety. 
3. To free from any thing hurtful or offenſive, 
He vzeded the kingdom of ſuch as were devoted 
to Elaiana, and manumized it from that moſt 
dangerous confederacy. Hywel's Vocal Foreſt. 
4. To root out vice. 550 
| Wiſe fathers be not as well aware in Tveeding 
from their children ill things, as they were before 
in grafting in them learning. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
One by one, as they appeared, they might all 
be weeded out, without any ſigns that ever they 
had been there. | Locke. 


Wr' EDER, wEd-ar. u. /. [from weed.) One 
that takes away any thing noxious. 1 


4 


A eder out of his proud adverſaries, X 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shak. Richard III. 


We'EDHOOK, wWE'd-hok.: 7. ſ. {weed and book. 
A hook by which weeds are cut away or 
extirpated. . . 

In May get a weegboob, a crotch, and a glove, 
And weed out ſuch weeds as the corn doth not 
| love. | | — 


WeE'EDLESS, we'd-lls. adj. [from weed.} | 
Free from weeds ; free from any thing uſe- 
leſs or noxious. | 4 

So many eedle/s paradiſes be, WE 
Which ofthemſelves produce no venomousſin. Donne. 
; oi 710 brook, 1 = 
When troubled moſt it does the bottom ſunow- ;, 
"Tis zweedleſe all above, and rockleſs all below, Dryd. 
We'tDY, we'd-y. adj. [from weed.] 
| 1, Confiſting of weeds. 


* 


There on the pendant boughs her coronet weed | 
Clamb'ring to hang, an envious ſliver broke, 
When down her tweedy trophies and herſelff 
Fell in the weeping brook. S. Hamlet. 

2. Abounding with weeds, _ RSS 


4 


| 


ey: | WEEK, Wk. 7. /. [peoc, Sax. wweke, Dut. 


Waller, } 


When you ſow the berries of bays, wveed not | 


Sarcaſms, contumelies, and investives, fill ſo 


Tuſjer. | 


WEE 
Eid in a weedy lake all night lay, 


Secure of ſafety, | Dryden , ZEneid. 
If it is 2veedy, let it lie upon the ground. Mortim. 


Wweeka, Swed.] The ſpace of ſeven days. 
Fulfil her week; and we will give thee this alſo. 
> Geneſis, xxix. 
The diviſion of time by weeks hath been uni- 
verſally obſerved in the world, not only amongſt 
the civilized, but likewiſe among the moſt bar- 
barous nations. | Wilkins, 

We'exDAY, we k-da. n. /. [week and day.] 
Any day not Sunday. 

One lolid diſh his weekday meal affords, 

An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's. Pape. 
WE'eEKLY, wek-ly. adj. [from week.) Hap- 

pening, produced, or done once a week 

_ hebdomadary. | | 
The Jews had always their 4wcelly readings of 
the law of Moſes. Hooker, 

S8io liv'd our fires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with heirs their weelly bill. Dryd. 

Nothing more frequent in their ee papers, 
than affecting to confound the terms of clergy 
and high-church, and then loading the latter 
with calumny. | Suit. 

Wa“ EKL, wek-ly. adv. [from weeb:] Once 

| a week; by hebdomadal periods. 

Theſe are obliged to perform divine worſhip 
in their turns wweetly, and are ſometimes called 
| _hebdomadal canons. Aytiffe, 
| WEEL, we'll. u. J. [pcœl, Sax.] 
1. A Whirlpool. 3 
2. [Perhaps from ayi//oww.) A twiggen ſnare 
or trap for fiſh. { 

To WEEN, wen. v. z. [penan, Sax, waenen, 
Dut.] To think; to imagine; to form a 
notion; to fancy. | Obſolete. . 

Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 
Well may Lwween your grief is wond'rous great. 

„ ps + 
So well it her beſeems, that ye would ween 
Some angel ſhe had been. Sperſer*'s Epithalamium, 
When zocening to return whence they did tray, 


| They cannot find that path which firſt was ſhown ; 


- But wander.to and fro in ways unknown, 


Thy father, in pity of my hard diſtreſs 
Levied an army, wweening to redeem _ 
And reinſtal me in the diadem. Sha. Henry VI. 
Ween you of better luck, 5 
I mean in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, while here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| Ter 8 | 
That ſelf-ſame day, by fight or by ſurprize, 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 
| . Milton. 
To WEEP, wé'p. v. n. preter. and part. pafl. 


» 


” 


wept, Wweeped, | peopan, Sax.] 
1. To ſhow ſorrow by tears. 
| | In that ſad time IS 
My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear; 
And what theſe ſorrows could not hence exhale, 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with 
TWEEMTND, Ea ID - 
I fear he will prove the weeping philoſopher 
when he grows old, being fo full of unmannerly 
ſadneſs in his youth, | Shateſp. 


* 


were ended. | 
Have you «oept for your fin, ſo that you were 
indeed ſorrowful in your ſpirit ? Are you ſo ſor- 
rowful that you hate it? Do you ſo hate it that 
"you have left it? Daher. 
Away! with women veep, and leave me here, 


Fix d like a man, to die without a rear, _ 
Or ſave or {lay us bon. Den. 
„ FEES OO 


Furtheſt from end then, when they neareſt een. 
AE | Spenſer, x 


Shakeſp. 


The days of weeping and mourning for Moſes 
+. Deuteronomy, xxxiv. 8. 
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WEE 
A corps it was, but whoſe it was, unknown; 
Yet mov'd, 'bowe'er, ſhe made the caſe her own; 
'Took the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man, 
As for a ſtranger wept. 22 Dryden. 
- When Darius «wept over his army, that within | 
2,fingle age not a man of all that confluence would | 
he left alive, Artabanus improved his meditation 
by adding, that yet all of them ſhould meet with 
| ſo many evils, that every one ſhould wiſh himſelf 
cad long before. Wale. Preparation for Death. 
2, To ſhed tears from any paſſion. - | 
Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 
And l for forrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bo-peep 
And go the fools among. Shakeſp. 
3- To lament ; to complain. 
They weep unto me, ſaying, 
we may eat. Jn 
To WE, we'p. v. a. 5 
1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to be- 
moans. 
If thou wilt veep my fortunes, take my eyes. Shak. 
Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 
To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies. Dryd. 
; We wand'ring go | 
Through dreary waſtes, and <weep each other's woe. 
| Pope. 


flcſh that 


Give us 
| Numbers. 


2. Fo ſhed moiſture. — 
| Thus was this place 
A. happy rural ſeat of various view, : 
Groves whoſe rich trees wept od*rous gums and 


_ 


| | balm, Miltan. 
3. To drop. 5 5 
Let India boaſt her plants; nor envy we 


The weeping amber or the Halmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which thoſe: trees 


3 9 — Pope. 
4. To abound: with wet. We | 
 Rye-graſs grows on clayey. and <ve:ping grounds. 


Mortimer. 


Wan ER, wé'p-ür. 1, /. [from weep, ] 
1. One who ſheds tears; a lamenter; a be- 
Waller ;- 3 mourner. | 
lk you have ſerved God in 
away the women and the wweepers : tell them it is 
as much intemperance to weep too much as, to 


laugh too much: if thou art alone, or with fitting 
company, die as thou, ſhouldſt; but do not die | 


impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Tay!. 
htet is eaſy ; but the wonder lies, 

What itore of brine ſupply'd the weeper's eyes. Dryd. 
2. A white border og the ſleeve of a mourning 
coat, +6 
E'ERISH, WET-lsh. adj. [See WEARISH.] 
This old word is uſed by 4/cham in a ſenſe 
which the lexicographers ſeem, not te have 
known. Applied. to taſtes, it means in- 
fipid; applied to the body, weak and 
Waſhy; here it ſeems to mean, four, ſurly. 

A voice not ſoft, weak, piping, womaniſh ; but 
audible, ſtrong, and manlike: a countenance not 
weer iſo and crabbed, but fair and comely. 


To WEET, we't. v. a. preterite wot, or wote. 
'{preany Sax. weten, Dut.] To know; to be 
informed; to have knowledge. Obfokete. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board; 

Sir knight, mought + of you this court'ſy read, 

Doo cee why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſcor d, 


Bear ye the picture: of that lady*s head? Spenſer. | 


Werr, weft, The old preterite and part. 


. . 
King Tear. 


1. That of which the claim is generally waved 3 


adorn. | 


a holy life, ſend 


WE I 


A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, 
upon roots, as par ſnips and carrots. 4 
— 8 Bacon's Nitural Hiſtory. 
Corn is ſo innocent from breeding of mice, | 
that it doth not produce the very <veevils that live | 
in it and conſume it. | Bentley. 
WEZ EL, we'zl, 1. ſ. [See WEASEL.) 
1 ſuek melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel | 
ſucks eggs. 6g _ | Shapeſp. 
The corn-devouring veezet here abides, 
And the wiſe ant. Dryden's Georgichs. 


F 


paſt. from To Wave. Spenſer. 
Wrr, . u. J. | guai ve, Fr. vofa to wander, 
Ifland. vagus, Lat.] . 


- 


any thing wandering without an owner, 
and ſeized by the lord of the manour, * | 
His horſe, it is the herald's weft; „ 
No, *tis a mare. Ben Fonſon's Under cooodi. 
2. It is in Bacon for waft, a gentle blaſt, 
The ſmell of vialets exceedeth in ſweetneſs that 
off ſpices, and the ſtrongeſt ſort of ſmells are beſt 
in a weſf? afar off. ; Bacon. 
of cloth. | SH, 
We'FTAGE, wef-tidzh. u. /. [from weft.) 
Texture. e 8 
might be truly tanned; whereby the weflage of 
the fibres might more eaſily be obſerved. | 
: ö | Seren Muſeum. 


1. To examine by the balance. | 
Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, 
and preſerved ſo as not to be wet nor waſted, and 


venteenth of June, when the river beginneth to 
rife; and then it, will grow more and more pon- 
derous, till the river cometh to its height, Bacon. 
Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he 2veigh'd. Milton. 


much as gives a proper ſtrength to her body, and 


2. To be equivalent to in weight. | 
They that muſt veigh out my afflictions, 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shut. 
By the exſuction of the air out of a glaſs veſſel, 
it made that veſſel take up, or ſuck up, to ſpeak 
in the common language, a body weighing di vers | 
Ounces. Tak ape Lag Ry 
3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. - 
They weighed for my price thirty pieces of ſilver. 
| ey CHA Lhe Zech. Xi. 


— S +; 


l 


4. To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. 


had ſunk. Knolle. 


They having freight - 
1 ſtreight. | Cbapman. 
Here he left me, ling' ring here delay d 
His parting kiſs, and there his anchor weigh d. Dryd. 
5. To examine; to balance in the mind; to 
Conlider. ; 3 
Regard not who it is which ſpeaketh, but weigh 
only what is ſpoken. | er. 


* 


|. >» I have in equal balance juſtly wveigh'd : 


6. To compare by the ſcales. 


WEFT, weft'. 2. / lyexta, Sax.) The woof | 
The whole muſcles, as they lie upon the-bones, | 


To Wick, wa. v. 4 [poegan, Sax. Weyhen, | 
„ 7 


cveigbed daily, will not alter weight until the ſe- 


She does not <vergh her meat in a pair of ſcales, | 
but ſhe veighs it in a much better balance; ſo |. 


renders it able and willing to obey the ſoul. Zao. | 


Barbaroffa, uſing this exceeding cheerfulneſs of | 
his ſoldiers, weighed up, the fourteen gallies he | - 


| | Their ſhips with ſpoil enough, weigh anchor | 
GE tes} ß Ed: me neon 


WEI 


All grant him rudent; prudence 
And intereſt bidshim ſeek your love 
The mind, having the power 
ſatisfaction of any of its deſires, 
examine them on all ſides, and «ye;9, : 
— 4 cb : 8 3 
He is the only proper judge of our * 
who «weighs the goodneſs of our ir 
ſincerity of our intentions. Adiiſow. SpeReter 


Here in nice balance truth with gold ſhe »,.; 
And ſolid pudding againſt empty . by =: 
7. To regard; to conſider as worthy of notice, 

I zreigh not you. 55 
— You do not evcigh me; that is, you care not 
for me. | 
3. To weigh down. To overbalance. 
Fear weigl down faith with ſhame. 
25 | Daniel's Civil Wer, 
To weigh down. To overburden ; to op- 
preſs with weight; to depreſs. 
In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy ſpirits down. | Mittin, 
Her father's crimes 
Sit heavy on her, and eveigh down her prayers; 
A crown: uſurp'd, a lawful king depos'd, 
His children murder d. Dryden's Spaniſo Fryar, 

My foul is quite weigh donn with care, and aſs 

The loft reireſhment of a moment's ſleep, 
0 Addiſon's Cuts. 
Excellent perſons, ⁊beigbed disvn by this ha. 
bitual ſorrow of heart, rather deſerve our com- 
paihon than reproach. Addiſon, 
To WEIGH, wy. v.n. 
1. Fo have weight. 

Exactly weighing, and ſtrangling a chicken in 
the ſcales, upon an immediate ponderation, we 
could difcover no difference in weight; but ſuf- 
fering it to lie eight or ten hours, until it grey 
perfectly cold, it weighed molt ſenſibly lighter, 

| DS | Grown, 
2. To be confidered as important; to hav: 
weight in the intellectual balance. 

This object ion ought to <veigh with thoſe, wkcſe 
reading is deſigned for much talk and little know- 
ledge. | Luk, 

A wiſe man is then beſt ſatisfied, when he finds 
that the ſame argument which cee with hin 
has weighed with thouſands before him, and is 
ſuch as hath. born down all oppoſition. Addiſrr, 
3. To raiſe the anchor. 
When gath'ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ki, 


intereſt weigh, 
aud praiſe. ri. 
to ſuſpend the 
is at liberty to 


- 


9: 


cries, 
4. To bear heavily ; to preſs hard. 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas d, 
And with fome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ftult 
Which weigh upon the heart? Shakrſp. Matbil, 
5. To ſink by its own weight. | 
The Indian fig boweth ſo low, as it taketh roo! 
again; the plenty of the ſap, and the ſoftneſs i 
the ſtalk, making the bough, being overload, 


weinh down. | Bacen, 


| Dryde 


| 


| We'1G46D,. wa d. adj. [from weigh) Ex. 


perienced. 


In an.cmbaſſy of weight, choice was made of 


. 


a young man, not eveighed in ſtate matters. Bait 
who weighs. 


* 


AR bands... | What, wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we WEIGHT, wt. n. / [pibt, Sax. 
Qn pain of puniſhment, the world to eveet- ſuffer, EM” ä 1. Quantity meaſured by the e 1 
We ſtand eee ee and Cleopatra. And find our griefs heavier than our offences. . Tobacco cut and weighed, and then wy 
But well Lweet thy cruel wrong | th Shakeſp. Henry VV. | , the fire, loſerh weight ; and, after being | 

_  _ _ Adeorns a nobler poet's ſong. | Prior. 1 rn or unripeneſs of the occaſion muſt, | the open air, recovereth Se _ nian 

4 ; 34 5 2 x ever Y- welt goei Bed. | K con. | | agon's & : 

R 0 wet Us. adj. rom auc | Un- His rere ſpeedy march left that gelen to Fain would I chuſe a middle courle to lter 

1 5 be pettef , Claren. Nature's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere: 
1 Nl | be | igh ge | 4 
. WEe'Evitz * N weve}, Dut. 1 Vou choſe a retreat, and not till you had ma- Speak for us both, and to the balance bring, 
| OT TT 8 


curculia, 


N 


turely weighed the advantages of ri igher 
me hazards of the fall rn he 


Dryden 


* 


8 
. 


: On either ſide, the father and the king 


Shateſp, | 


And ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, be 


ſome ſad perſon of known experience, and nd d 


He 


2 


50 80 every thing of. the temple, even to 


4. Gravity; heavineſs ; tendency to the centre. 


; | ry 4 
. 2 0 4 
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ese knows my heart iy bett to favour thee; | 


ſcanty weg he, and leave the reſt to me. 

* e den 
the 
as you 


Make it but 


weight of a fleſh hook, given to David, 5 
— -— Wl fed a ſparrow with bread four 2. ; 


in which time it eat more than its own evright ; 
and yet there was no acid fonnd in its body. 5 
r Arbitbaat on Aliments, 
+. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, other 
bodies are examined. 5 WEE 
- Faſt balances, jult weights, ſhall ye have. 1 

FR Leviticus, xix. 36. | 


Undoubtedly there were ſuch wetghts which 
the phyſicians, uſed, who, though they might 
reckon according to the werght of the money, 
-they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of 
„money. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 
When the balance is entirely broke, by mighty 
eveights fallen into either ſcale, the power will 
never continue long in equal diviſion, but run 
entirely into one. * Swift, 
3. Ponderous maſs. REA 3 
Aman leapeth better with <veights in his hands 
than without; for that the weight, if proportion- 
able, ſtrengtheneth the ſinews by contracting them: 
otherwiſe, where no contraction is needful, geigbt 
hindereth; as we ſee, in horſe- races, men are cu- 
rious to foreſee that there be not the leaſt weight 
upon the one horſe more than upon the other, in 
leaping with <veights, the arms are firſt caft back- 
wards, and then forwards, with ſo much the greater 
force. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Wolſey, who from his own great ſtore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr'd: - | 
Nothing but earth to earth, no pond'rous eveight 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit : 

If thus thou lieſt neglected, what muſt we 

"Hope aſter death, who are but ſhreds of thee ? | 

9 4 2 - HBiſbop Corbet. 
| 


— - 
— — — 


5 All their confidence | 
Under the weigbt of mountains buried deep. Milt. 


Pride, like a gulf, ſwallows us up; our very | 


victues, when ſo leavened, becoming «ozights and 
pluramets to fink us to the deeper ruin. 
= CET _ © Government of the Tongue. 
Then ſhun the ill; and know, my dear, 
Kindneſs and conitancy will prove 
Ihe only pillars fit to bear 


So vaſt a weight as that of love. Prior. 


. Heavineſs or <veight is not here confidered as 
- being ſuch a natural quality, whereby condenſed 
bodies do of themſelves tend downwards; but 
rather as being an affection, whereby they may 
be meaſure . | ; 
the ſhaft, that Dightly was impreſs'd, 
Now from his heavy fall with <weight increas'd 
| Drove through his neck. Dryden. 
What natural agent impel them ſo ſtrongly 
vith a tranſverſe {ide blow againſt that tremen- 
deus eight and rapidity, when whole worlds are 
flling ? 7 Bentley. 


_-—" 


| 5. Preſſure 3 burthen; everwhelming power. 
Thon art no Atlas for ſo great a weight: Saleſp. 
As ſome of the angels did ſcarce ſooner receive 
man break the law of obedience; ſo ſome men, 
ian unhappy imitation of ſuch angels, are more 
ready to flander the weight of their yoke than to 
4 So ſhall the world go-on, _ 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, | 
| Vader her own weigh proaning, © Milton. 
. muſt choſe, who groan beneath che <vcipht 
 Gifeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham. 


The prince may carry the plough, but the wveight 
bes upon the peopte, Hog 'S + ange. | 
 \"Pallellion's loadwes grown bo great, 


 WE'tGHTINESS, Wa't-ty-nis. 2» . 


| 1. Heavy; ponderous. 


iltins. 


WEL 
They are like ſo many weiebts upon our miods, 

that make us leſs able and leſs inclined to raiſe [ 

up out thoughts and affections to the things that 


are above. Law, 


6. Importance; power; influence ; efficacy. 
Ho to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, 

In ſuch a point of «veig5t, ſo near mine honour, 
In truth I know not. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, 

if it be the ordinance of God, muſt not all be 

ſubject to it? | Locke. 
Jo make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace ſink 
the deeper, and be of the more weight, other 

agreeable or diſagreeable things ſhould conſtantly * 

accompany theſe different ſtates. Locke. 

An author's arguments loſe their eveight, when 
we are perſuadedthathe only writes ſor argument's 
ſake. | 15 Addiſon. 
See, Lord, the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, : 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. Addiſon's See. 
The folemnities that encompaſs the magiſtrate 
add dignity to all his actions, and weigbt to all 
his words. s Aiterbury. 
WE'1CHTLLY, wät-til-F. adv. [from weighty.) 
1. Keavily ; ponderoully. | 
2. Solidly ; importantly. © + | 
Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes his 
agents ſpeak evejghiily and ſententioufly ? | 
Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


* 


weighty] f : 
r. Ponderoſity; gravity ; heavineſs, 
2. Solidity ; force. 


Ifear l havedwelt longer on this paſſage than the 


weightineſs of any argument in it requires. Locle. 
| 3: Ih 1 
The apparent defect of her judgment, joined 


to the <ocightingſs of the adventure, cauſed many 
to marvel, _ 
WE'1GHTLESS, Wi't-lls. adj. [from weight.) 
Light; having no gravity. | | 
How by him balanc'd in the weightleſs air? 
Canſt thou the wiſdom of his works declare? Sandy... 

It muſt both eigtl and immortal prove, 

-* Becauſe the centre of it is above. | 
We '1GHTY, wä't-ty. adj. [from weight.) 


You have already weary'd fortune ſo, 


She cannot farther be your friend or foe, _ C- 


Bur fits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 


A fate ſo weighty that it ſtops her wheel. Dryden. 


2, Impc: tant; momentous ; efficacious, 
I to your aſſiſtance do make love, 

Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye 

For ſundry weighty reaſons. 

lt only forbids fuits in lighter loſſes and indigni- 

ties, ſuch as our Lord there mentions, and making 

the law the inſtrument of revenge in <oeightier mat- 

ters. f Kettlewell. 


p N 


4 
4 


No fool Pythagoras was thought : 
Whilſt he his wweighty doctrines taught, | 

He made his liſt'ning ſcholars ſtand, | 
Their mouth till cover'd with their hand: | 
Elſe, may be, ſome odd thinking youth, | 

Leſs friend to doctrine than to truth, 

Might have refus'd to let his ears 
Attend the muſick of the ſpheres. Prior. 
Thus ſpoke to.my lady the knight full of care, - 
Let me have your advice in a zveighty affair. Swift. * 
7K Rigorous s ſevere, Not in uſe. | 
K, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 
Attend our weigbiier judgment. Shakeſp, Timon. | 
WE'LAwWAY, wel-4-wa, interj. [This Lonce 
believed a corruption of weal away, that 
is, happine/3 is gone ; ſo Junius explained 
it: but the Saxon exclamation is palapa, 
avoe on avoe- From welaqvay is formed by 
corruption aaa. Alas. 

Harrow now out, abd-welaway, he cried,” 


> 


e funk beneath the cumb'rous wright, 950ift 


| Spenſer 
WELCOME, wel-küm. adj. {bien venu, Er 


[from | 


Hayward, 


Dryden, 1 


Slaleſp. Macheth. | 


WEL 
Ah, welaroay, moſt noble lords, how can 
Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous fight? Spenſer. 


. elawway, the while I was ſo fond, | 
To leave the good that I had in hond. 


Filcume, Sax. welkom, Dut.] 
t. Received with gladneſs; admitted willing 
ly to any place or enjoyment ; grateful; 
pleaſing. 8 
I ſerve you, madam : 
Your graces are right welcome, Shateſp. King Lear, 
He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
And wiſh it ſhould proceed; for, unto men 
Preſt with their wants, all change is ever «ve/come. 
; - Ben Jonſon. 
Here let me earn my bread, , | 
Till oft invocated death ; 
Haſten the welcome end of all my pains, Milton, 
He that knows how to make thoſe he converſes 
with eaſy, has found the true art of living, and 
being welcome and valued every where. Locke, 
To bid welcome. To receive with profeſ- 
fions of kindneſs. | 3 
Some ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if 
to welcome us; and divers put their arms a little 
abroad, which is their geſture when they bid any 
welcome, | Bacon. 
WEe'Lcome, wel-kim. inter j. A form of 
ſalutation uſed to a new comer, elliptically 
uſed for on are avelcome. 
Welcome, he ſaid, 
O long expected, to my dear embrace 

Wetcome, great monarch, to 

We'rLcome, wel-kum. 7. /. 
1. Salutation of a new comer. 

Welcome ever ſmiles, and farewel goes out fighing. 

| i Shakeſp. 

Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 

His eelcome forth. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Kind reception of a new comer. _ 

I ſhould be free from injuries, and abound as 
much in the true cauſes of <vekomes, as 1 ſhould 
find want of the effects thereof. Sidney. 
I look' d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit evelcome, Shaleſp. King Lear. 
Madam, new years may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are ſo kind: 
Still as they paſs they court and ſmile on you, 
And make your beauty, as themſelves, ſeem new. 

| Waller. 

Where diligence opens the door of the under- 
ſtanding, and impartiality keeps it, truth finds an 
entrance and a welcome too. South's Sermons, © 

To WELCOME, wel--kim. v. a, To ſalute 
a new comer with kindneſs. | | 
5 I know no cauſe ET” of 
Why I ſhonld «ce/cozre ſuch a gueſt as grie 
Save bidding farewel to fo ſweet a gueſt _ - 
As my ſweet Richard. Shakeſp. Richard 11. 
They ſtood in a row in ſo civil a faſhion, as if 
to welcome us. | Bacon, 

Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 
And «velcome thee, and wilh thee long, Milton. 

| To welcome home 
His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. Dryden. 
Ihe lark and linnet ſtrain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the ſpring. | 


12 


Dryden. 
your own. Dryden. 


| 3 
WELCOME fo our houſe, wel- kũm tò Gur hous. 


te J. [¶lactuca marina, Lat.] An herb. 
i Ain ſcworth. 
WEe'LCOMENESS, wel-küm- nls. 1. / {from 
_ welcome.) Gratefulneſs. VF 
| Our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may 
ſeem to have grown older, by having been en- 
joyed ſo many ages; yet will they v f ill con- 
tinue new, not only upon the ſcores of their Wel- 
comencſe, but by their perpetually, equal, becauſe 
infinite, diſtance from a period. Biel. 
WE'LCOMER, wel- küm- ür. u. . Lfrom quel- 
come.) The ſaluter or receiver of a new 
comer, ' | „ N 


7 * 


What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light! Sen] 


Farewel, thou woefol <welcomer of glory! Shak. 
V Wrun, 


WEL. 


Warp, or Would, wild'. 4. /. Uutecla, Lat.) | 
Yellow weed, or dyers weed. IN 
To WELD, weld, for To wwield. Spenſer. 

' ToWerD, wild. v. a. To beat one maſs 

into another, ſo as to incorporate them. 


Sparkling or welding heat is uſed when you | 


double up your iron to make it thick enough, and 
ſo weld 6r work in the doublings into one ano- 
7 Moon Mechanical Exerciſes. 
We'LDeR, wild“ Ir. . .. [a term perhaps 
merely Iriſh ; though it may be derived 
from To wield, to turn or manage: whence 
wielder, welder.) Manager; actual occu- 
9 ö N 

f Such immediate tenants have others under them, 
and ſo a third and fourth-in ſubordination, till it 


comes to the evelder, as they call him, who ſits at 
| Swift. - 


a a rack-rent, and lives miſerably. _ 
WE'LFARE, wel-far. . A [evell and fare.) 
Happineſs ; ſucceſs ; proſperity. | 
; if Friends to a government forbear their aſſiſt- 
* ance, they put it in the power of a few deſperate 


men to ruin the welfare of thoſe who are ſuperior 


tio them in ſtrength and intereſt. | Addifon. 
Diſcretion is the perfection of reaſon : cunning 
is a kind of inſtinct that only looks out after our 


immediate intereſt and welfare. Addiſ. Spectator. | 


To Werk, welk“. v. a. [Of this word in 
. Spenſer I know not well the meaning: peal- 


can, in Saxon, is to roll; avolken, in Germ. 


and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence 


I I ſuppoſe welk, or wwhilh, is an undulation 


or corrugation, or corrugated or convolved 

body. M hilt is uſed for a ſmall ſhell- fiſſr.] 

To cloud; to obſcure. It ſeems in Spen/er 
both active and neuter. 
No ſad winter welled hath the day, 

And Phœbus, weary of his yearly taſk, 
Eſtabliſh'd hath his ſteeds in lowly lay, 

And taken up his inn in fiſhes haſk. 
. - As gentle ſhepherd in ſweet eventide, 
When ruddy Phœbus gins to well in weſt, . 


FE FT The welled Phoebus gan avale 
His weary wan. | 
We'LKED, welk't. adj. Set with protube- 


rances. Properly, I believe, aubelted, from | 


whelth. | 
Methought his eyes | 


"Were two full moons; he had a thoufand noſes,” 


Horns wel#d and wav'd like the enridged fea.Shck. | 
We'rLxiN, wel-kin. 2. /. from pealcan to 


roll, or pelcen clouds, Sax. 


1. The viſible regions of the air. Out of afe, 


port -.. -- YR 
Ne in all the zwellin was no cloud. _ Chaucer. 
He leaves the eve/4in way moſt beaten plain, 


With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. 


Spenſer. | 


The ſwallow peeps out of her neſt, 
And cloudy wellin cleareth. 


Amaze the wellin with your broken ftaves. 


With ſeats of arms 


2 From either end of heav'n the 4velkin burns. Ai | 


Now my taſk is ſmoothly done, 
I can fly or I can run | 


* 


0 I Their hidequs yells 
© Rend the dark wellin. 


n 
F½%% / 0 
Io ſay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 
WELL, vA. x. , lpelle, peel, Sax. 
1. A ſpring ; a fountain; a ſource. 


— 


2. A deep narrow pit of water. 


the other muſt obey, 
3- The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 


Spenſer. 


Spenſer. | 


Shakeſp. Richard Ill. | his tenant, 


Charity is made the conſtant companion and 


| Quickly to. the green earth's LY | . 
Where the bow d avellin flow doth bend. Milt. 


Phillips. : | ; 
2, Mellin Ege, is, I ſuppoſe, blue eye; ſky-| m would have been elf for Genoa, if 
I followed the example of Venice, in not permitting 
þ | 4 1 N . 
her nobles to make any purchaſe! of lands in the 
Lock on me with your welkin cye, Weet villain. Shake 4. Being in favour: er . 
le followed the fortunes of that family; and 
| © was well nch Henry the Pour. Den 
FFC r 2 


WEL 


Begin then, ſiſters of the ſacred well, 


| That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſprißg. 


: | Milton. 
As the root and branch are but one tree, 


And well and ſtream do but one river make; 
go if the root and ell corrupted be, 


The ſtream and branch the ſame corruption take. 


Davies. 


Now up, now down, like buckets in a well. Dryd. 
The muſcles are ſo many well- buckets: when 
one of them acts and draws, tis neceſſary that 


Hollow newelled ſtairs are made about a ſquare 
hollow newel ; ſuppoſe the ell- hole to be ele ven 


foot long, and fix foot wide, and we would bring up 


a pair of ſtairs from the firſt floor eleven foot 
high, it being intended a ſky-light ſhall fall through 
the hollow newel. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


To WELL, wel. v. u. [peallan, Sax.) To 


ſpring ; to iſſue as from a ſpring. 
Thereby a cryſtal ſtream did gently play, 
Which from a ſacred fountain welle forth alway. 


| Spenſer. 
A dreary corſe, 


All wallow'd in his-own yet lukewarm blood, 


That from his wound yet eoel/ed freſh, alas! Spenſ. 
Himſelf affiſts to lift him from the ground, 


| With clotted locks, and blood that ce from out 


the wound. Dryden's ZEneid. 
From his two ſprings | 
Pure we/ling out, he through the lucid lake 


Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſlream. 


Thomſin's Summer. 


To WELL, wel. v. a. To pour any thing 


forth. | 


To her people wealth they forth de well, | 
And health to every foreign nation. 


times an adjective, though it is not always 
eaſy to determine its relations. ] 


Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper belt. Sper/. f x. Not fick; being in health. 


Lady, I am not well, elſe I ſhould anſwer 


From a full flowing ſtomach, Shateſp. King Lear. Il 


In poiſon there is phyſick; and this news, 
That would, had I been cell, have made me ſick, 
Being fick, hath in fome meaſure made me cell. 

, 7M 3 ge Ws bon. Shakeſp. 

While thou art well, thou mayeſt do much good; 
but when thou art ſick, thou canſt not tell what 
thou ſhalt be able todo: it is not very much nor 
very good. Few men mend with ſickneſs, as there 
are but few who by travel and a wandering life 
become devour. © Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


Men under irregularappetites ne ver think them- | 
 _ ſelves vl, ſo long as they fancy they might be 
better; then from better they muſt riſe to beſt. 


And raprt with whirling wheels inflames the fkyen | 


| L* Eflrange. 
Tis eaſy for any, when ævell, to give advice to 


them that are not. Vale. Preparation for Death. 
2. Happy. | | 

Spenſer"s Paſtorals. | 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood; 


Mark, we uſe + | 
To ſay the dead are well. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 


_ Holdings were ſo plentiful,and holders ſo ſcarce, | 


as well was the landlord who could get one to be 


Carew. 


perfection of all virtues ; and evell ic is for that 


virtue where it moſt enters and longeſt ſtays. 
JJJJ%%%%%S00ꝓwe 20% 1127 10” ͤ ͤ Sermons, | -- 
3. Convenient; advantageous. 55 

This exact neſs is neceſſary, and it would be ce, 
| tow if it extended itſelf to common converfation. 


Locke, 


dominions of a foreign prince. ] = Hudſon. 


CF; a 4 "wy 


Dryden. | 


* 


| Spenſer. | 
WELL, wel. adj. [Well ſeems to be ſome- 


; 
ö 


the had 


WEL 


5. Recovered from any fickneſs or misfortune. 


| I am ſorry 
For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſure 


be e. 
Juſt thoughts and modeſt expeQati well. Nhat. 


1 : Ons are eaſil 
ſatisfied. If we don't. over- rate our 
all will be well. 1 


WELL, wel. adv. [avill,” Goth. 
abel, Dut. vel, Iſland.} 
1. Not ill; not unhappily. 

Some ſenſe, and more eſtate, kind heav'n 

To this evell-lotted peer has given: 

What then? he muſt have rule and 
_ Elſe all is wrong till he 's in play, 
2. Not ill; not wickedly. 

My bargains, and ee/l-won thrift, he call 
intereſt. | Sbateſy, 


Thou one bad act with many deeds evell done 
Mayſt cover. Millor 
3. Skilfully; properly; in a laudable manner 
Beware, and govern well thy appetite. Millan 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme ; 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream ; : 
Noue can record their heavenly praiſe ſo well, Dry 
What poct would not mourn to ſee ; 
His brother write as evell as he? Swift, 
4. Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully ; not erro. 
neouſly, 
Solyman commended them for a plot ſo well by 
them laid, more than he did the victory of others 
got by good fortune, not grounded upon any god 
reaſon. | | 5 y Knolls, h 
The ſoldier that philoſopher cel! blam'd, | 
Who long and loudly in the ſchools declaim'd. Del, 
*Tis almoſt impoſſible to tranſlate verbally and 
well, . Fs tha Dryda, 
Not inſufficiently; not defectively. | 
The plain of Jordan was ell watered ey:ry 
where. _ | Geng. 
We are wel! able to overcome it. Numb. xiii, 10, 
The merchaot adventurers, being a ſtrong com- 
pany, and well underfet with rich men, held out 
bravely.” OE 0 Hacin. 
6. To a degree that gives pleaſure. 
1 like well, in ſome places, fair columns upon 


pell, Sax. 


ſway 4 


Prior, 


frames of carpenters work. Baur, 
7. With praiſe; favourably. | | 
All the world ſpeaks ævell of you. Pie, 


8. Mell is ſometimes, like the French bien, a 
term of conceſſton. 

The Enot might ⁊vel: be cut, but untied it could 

not be. 1 Sidagj. 

9. Conveniently ; ſuitably. | 

5 Know 

In meaſure what the mind can cell contain, Wil 

10. To a ſufficient degree: a kind of flight 
fend) les: | 

A private caution I know not ell how to ſort, 


| . unleſs 1 ſhould. call it political, by no means to 


build too near a great neighbour. "Wit, 
11. It is a word by which ſomething is ad- 
mitted as the ground for a concluſion. 
Moll, let's away, and ſay how much is done, Sal. 
Weil, by this author's confeſſion, a number ſi- 
perior are for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hance 
. J Sift 
12. As well as. Together with; not lefs than. 
Long and tedious, as cell as grievous andunealf 
courſes of phyſick, how neceſſary foever to de 
cure, much enſeeble the patient, and reduce bin 
to a low and languiſhing ſtate. Blackns 
Coptos was the magazine of all the trade iro 
Ethiopia, by the Nile, as cell as of thoſe col 
modities that came from the welt by Alexand% 
AE - Arbuthnot on Cu. 
13. Wellis him or me; bene eft, he is happf. 
| Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of under 
landing, and that bath not ſlipped with his tongV* 


| e Eaclus. Au. 
14. Well nigh. Nearly; almoſt. 
I freed well nigh half Fr angelick name. Milt 


1 


9 


. fe 


l 5 4 
1 if "I n : 
my „ S 4 4 
1 * 


15. Well enough, In a moderate degtec, " 


oo ͤ ELY 


WE I. 


well-doing endure through the heat and burden of 
the day, he will give the reward of their labour. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
| As far the ſpear I throw, | | 
As flies an arrow from the a- drawn bow. Pope. 
Fair nymphs and «vell-dreſs'd youths around her. 
fhone, 
But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone, 

Such a doctrine in St. James's air 
Should chance to make the 2vel/-dreſs'd rabble ſtare. 
Pope. 
The deſire of eſteem, riches, or power, makes 
men eſpouſe the well endowed opinions in faſhion. 
Locle. 
Me ought to ſtand firm in l- eſtabliſned pr in- 
ciples, and not be tempted to change for every dif- 
ficultx. 5 Malts. 
Echenus ſage, a venerable man! 4 

Whoſe cell taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſs'd. 
IB Pope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though dif- | 


WEL 
16. 1 is uſed much in compoſition, to ex- 
preſs any thing right, laudable, or not de- 
| E abes underftanding him not to be 2ve/l- 
affected to his affairs, provided for his own ſafety, 
FA $167 321) | Mac. iv. 21. 
There may be ſafety to the cel affected Per- 
fans; but to thoſe which do conſpire againſt vs, 
a memorial of deſtruction. Efth. xvi. 23. 
Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, | 
My ævell- aim'd ſhaft with death prevents * foe. 
. f "445k ope. 
What cbelLappointed leader fronts us here? Shak. 
Well-apparell's April on the heel 
Ol limping winter treads. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Ihe pow'r of wiſdom march'd before, 
And, ere the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 
Admoniſh'd thus his ce - attending mind. Pope. 
Such muſicx | „ 
Before was never made, 


WEL 


the other will not be ſatisfied with a moderate ap- 
probation, $ Pope's Preface to bis Words. 
Many foher, «vell-minded men, who were real 
lovers of the peace of the kingdom, were impoſed 
upon. | Clarendon. 
Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 
Th' according muſick of a ewell-mix'd ſtate. Pope, 
When the blaſt of winter blows, 
Into the naked wood he goes; 
And ſeeks the tufky boar to rear, g 
With wel- mouth'd hounds and pointed ſpear; 
Dryden. 
The applauſe that other people's reaſon gives 
to virtuous and eye//-ordered actions, is the proper 
guide of children, till they grow able to judge for 
theniſtlves, — | . Locke, 
The fruits of unity, next unto the Well - pleaſing 
of God, which is all in all, are towards thoſe that 
are without the church; the other towards thoſe 
that are within. Bacon, 


Pope. 


But when of old the ſons of mornitig ſung, 
| Whilſt the Creator great 
His conſtellations ſet, 


And the. well. balanc'd world on hinges hung. AI:. 


Learners muſt at firſt be believers, and their 
maſter's rules having been once made axioms to | 


guiſed, a wel- eyed man may happily diſcover. 


Spenſer on Treland. 


How ſweet the products of a peaceful reign! 


The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting ſtrain; | 


The oe!-fill'd palace, the perpetual feaſt ; 


The exerciſe of the offices of charity is always 


. well-plealing to God, and honourable among men. 


Is Atlerbury. 
My voice ſhall ſound as you do prompt mine ear; 
And Iwill ſtoop and humble my intents ; 


To your evell-practis'd wife directions. Shak, H. VI. 


| tik i-fulflcar A land rejoicing, and a people bleft. Pope. The cell- proportion'd ſhape, and beauteous face 
14 oy mA 2 5 rg Geir” way tit a-{- Turkich blood did his young hands imbrue; Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes. Drydas, 
eee | Tocle. From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, . ITwas not the haſty product of a day, 

le choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all Againſt the Moors his well-fleſh'd ſword he draws, But the evc//-ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. Dryden, 
"His warlike trodps, £6'wait the funeral: | : | . Dryden. Procure thoſe that are freſh gathered, ſtraight, 
To bear him back, and ſhare Evander's grief; ( Faireſt piece of cell. ſorm'd earth, ſmooth, and ævell-rooted. Moftimer's H, «fbandry. 
A well-becoming, but a weak relief. Dryden, Urge not thus your haughty birth. Walter. If 1 ſhould inſtruct them to make <-ell-runnin 


A rational ſou! can be no more diſcerned in a 
well-formed than ill-ſhaped infant. Locke. 
A evell-formed propoſition is ſufficient to com- 
municate the knowledge of a ſubject. Watts. 
Oh! that I'd died before the gel- fought wall! 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall, 
All Greece had paid my folemn funerals, Pope. 
Good men have a well-grounded hope in an- 
other life; and are as certain of a future recom- 
pence, as of the being of God. Allterbury. 
Let firm, ævell-hammer'd ſoles protect thy feet | 
Through freezing ſnows. Say r Trivia, 
The camp of the heathen was ſtrong, and 
ve/l-harnefſed, and compaſſed round with hor ſe- 
men. 177 | - 2.2: five. Iv. 7. 
Among the Romans, thoſe who ſaved the life 


8 I "Thoſe oppoſed files, | 
Which lately met in the inteſtine ſhock _ | 
And furious cloſe of civil butchery, Ss] 
Shall now in mutual we//-beſceming rank 
March all one way. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
O'er the Elean plains thy well- breath'd horſe 
1mpels the flying car, and wins the courſe. Dryd. 
More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar | 
Of brazervenginery, that ceaſcleſs ſtorms - 
The baſtion of a 2well- built city. _- Phillips. 
le conducted his courle among the ſame vell- | 
choſen friendſhips and alliances with which he 
rr *, *  Audifon. | 
My ſon corrupts a well- derived nature | 
With his induce ment. | Sbaleſp. 
. If good accrue, tis conferred moſt commonly 


| verſes, they want genius to give them ſtrength, Dryd. 
Fhe cating of a well- ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a 
man's palate, may move the mind, by the delight 
itſelf that accompanies the eating, without 2 
ence to any other end. 8 Locle. 

Inſtead of vel. - ſet hair, baldneſs. Zaiab, iii. 24. 

4 ſharpe edg'd ſword he girt about 
His 2ve/l-ſpread ſhoulders, Chapman, 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and vell-ftricken 
in age. | Geneſis. 
Many avell- ſhaped innocent virgins are waddling 
ke big-bellied women. Spectator. 
We never ſee beautiful and wwell-taſted fruits 

from a tree choaked with thorns and briars. 


To 2 Dryden s Dufreſn 6 
The wvell-tim'd oars m 


on the baſe and infamous; and only happenin of a citizen, were dreſſed in an oaken garland; but | Wi 3 8 333 
n ſometimes to 2vet/-deſervers. T 3 among us, this has been a mark of ſuch evell-in- | - aan ſtrokes divide the ſparkling {ror 
ih It grieves me he ſhould deſperately adventure tentioned perſons as would betray their country. } Wiſdom's pk Std eke”! 4 

the loſs of his well-deferving life, Bare | Addiſon. | As hard a ſcience. to the fair as great. Pope. 
Ts What a pleaſure is coell- directed ſtudy in the He, full of fraudful arts, 5 


Mean time we thank you for your vel/l-took: 
; labour: „„ 
Go to your reſt. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Oh you are wwe//-mined now; bur I Il let down 
the pegs that make this muſick. 5Shate/p. Otbello. 
Her oell-turn'dineck he view d, | 
And on her ſhoulders her diſhevell'd hair. Dryden. 
| in ; 21 N A zvell- weighed judicious poem; which at firſt. 
She ee 8 ee ops. gains 10 Fork, the world than to by juſt re- 
From a conun d we- manag d tore ; ceived, inſinuates itſelf by inſenſible degrees into 
You both employ and feed the poor. Faller. the liking of the reader. . ET een 
A noble ſoul is better pleaſed with a zealous vin - __ +: S ho ; 7 be. 


This ell invented tale for truth-imparts. Dryd. | 
He, by enquiry, got to the well-known houſe 
of Kalander. | Sidney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes, Pope. | 
Where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 


farch of truth! _ N che. 
A certain fpark of honour, which rofe in her- 
well-diſpoſed mind, made her fean to be alone with 
him, with whom alone ſhe deſired to be. Sidney. 
The unprepoſſeſſed, the wwe!l-diſpoſed, who both 
together make much the major part of the world, 
are afleQed with a due fear of theſe things. 
: . rs NE - . Seuth's Sermons. 
A clear idea is that; whereof the mind hath | 
fuch a full and evident perception, as it does re- 


1 ceite from an outward object operating duly on a ; 10 ettet ple en He n | 

* well diſpoſed organ. r dicator of liberty, than with a temporizing poet, on me, my bargains, Ph” SO ee 

ah Amid the main two mighty fleets engage; or zoel/-mannered.courtlave, and one who is ever Which be calls intereſt Shak Asche RE eee” 
voy 11 fried 8 P8803 ] dkcent, becauſe he is naturally ſervile. Each b 1 ab ant of, Fees 

o the wm ſurveys the <oeH-diputed prize. Dryden. Ar Sg ach by turns the other's bound invade, 


| SI Dryden's Deiication to Juvenal. 
Mell. meaners think no harm; but for the reſt, 


The ways of vel{=doing are in number even as A en, i Picture, light and ſhade, 


inv. many as are the kinds of voluntary actions: ſo | 1 3 5 , +. Cope. 
from a t whatſoever we do in this world, and may | Tings co hog REF 7 N n * WE'LLADAY, wWel-A-da. interj. This 5a core 
cot 5 ie Pigs the w durlelves therein by wel- doing 1 ö By i they may prevail on che weaknefs of ruption of abe]¹œay. See WE LAWAYs] Alas. 
ode ET ed 3 Acoler. (ome well-meaning men to engage in their deſigns. O ali, miſtreſs Ford, having anthoneſt _ 
2 -! may paſs for aj decent Sermons, | 49. do gor hulband, to give, dim: ſüch caufe of | 
pl. done. L"Eftrange. | le examines that well. meant, but unfortunate, fuſpicion . „ 2 1-55 $:e5 hn AD. . 
wo Beg Gad's grace, that the day of judgment may ; Iye of the conqueſt of France Arbulb not. 7 BY Wray 1 'm ſhent with baneful ſmart : Gay, 
Wt * bs 1 >odrg unawares, but that by a patient | A critick ſuppoſes he has done his part; if he } WELLBE 18G, .wel-bE-ing, a. % Lauel and 

x qe Ty. Way Walt or glory, honour, and proves a writer to have failed in an expreſſion , be. J Happinels ; proſperity, © 471 50! 

a | Deen. and cam it be wondered at, if the poets ſeem re- Man is not to depend upon the uncertain diſ- 
© God will judge every man according to his 


folved not to own-themſelvesin any error? for as |: 
long as one fide deſpiſes a 4ve//-meant endeavour, 
2 Me, . OS 4 : | * 25 PL * 1 5 


poſitions of men for his ecellbeiny, but only or 
D -— * ag 22 7 34 on 
God and his own ſpirit. Taylor's. Holy Living! 


: x 4 I; $%K 35 


: perks; * th-na, who by. patient continuance in 


= 
18 


— 


WE . 


For whoſe wellbeing 
ply, and wich hands ſo liberal, 
Thou haft provided all thin 


s. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
The moſt ſacred ties of Wer founded upon 
gratitude: ſuch, as the duties of a child to his 
parent, and of a ſubject to his ſovereign. From 
the former there is required love and honour, in 
recompence of being; and from the latter obedi- 
ence and ſubjection, in recompence of protection 
and zoellbeing. Sonth*s Sermons. 
All things are ſubſervient to the beauty, order, 
and 2»e/lbeing of the whole, | L' Eftrange. 
He who does not co-operate with this holy ſpi- 
rit, receives none of thoſe advantages which are 


1 


n 


the perfecting of his nature, and neceſſary to his | | world yieldetb. Hooler. 
wellbeing. | Spedtater. Underſtanding is a «vel!ſpring of life. Prov. xvi, 22. 
ELLBO'RN, wel-ba'rn, adj. Not meanly | WELLw1iLLER, wAl-wil-br. 2. / [well and 

fefcended. | willer.]) One who means kindly, ; 


from an ancient line 
ſhine. 
Waller. 
Hleav'n, that evellborn ſouls inſpires, 
Prompts me through lifted ſwords, and riſing fires, 
To ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 
WELLBRE'D, wel-bred. adj. {avell and bred.] 
Elegant of manners; polite. | 
None have been with admiration read, 
But who, beſides their learning, were wellbred. _ 


One whoſe extraction 
Gives hope again that ellborn men may 


Ul- natured. 


Dryden. 
Mellbred ſpaniels civilly delight ä | 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 


Both the poets were wwellbred and we 


Wrrr pont, wel-dun, interj. A word of 


aiſe. 
M elldone, 


N 


thou good and faithſal ſervant. 

e, e Matt bes, XV. 21. 

WELLFARE, wel“ far. n. /. (well and fare.] 
Happineſs; proſperity. 

I bey will aſk, what is the final cauſe of a king? 
and they will anſwer, the people's welfare. Cer- 
tainly a true anſwer ; and as certainly an imper- 
C HFaoelyday. 

WeLLFa/vouReD, wel-fa'-vard. adj. {well 
and fawour.] Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. 
His wife ſeems to be wellfavoured. I will uſe 
her as the key of the cuckoldly rogue's coffer. Sbal. 
WeELLME'T, wel-met'. inter j. [welland meet.) 
A term of ſalutation, 1 | 
Once more to-day wellme!, diſtemper'd lords; 
The king by me requeſts your preſence ſtraight. 
| ONE Shakeſp. 
WIA“ TUR ED, Wél-nà“tshürd. adj. [well 
and nature.] Good- natured; kind. 

On their life no grievous burden lies, 
Who are wwellnatur'd, temperate, and wile: 

But an inhuman and ill-temper'd mind 50 
Not any eaſy part in life can ſind. Denham. 

The manners of the poets were not-unlike ; both 

of them were well-bred, evellnatured, amorous, 

and libertine, at leaſt in their writings; it may be 

alſo in their lives. 4 | | Dryden. 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read; 
With wit wellnatur d, and with books well-bred. 


7 > Pap 
I] and nigh.) 


1 


WE'LLN1GH,. wel-n?.. adv. [we 
| Almoſt. ; 2 * ex > 6H 
The ſame ſo ſore annoyed has the knight, 
That, wellnigh choaked with the deadly ſtink, 
His forces fail. 
My feet were 
#igh ſlipt. TE eee 
England was wellnigb ruined by the re 
te barons,” and Treland utterly neglected. 
_ Whoever ſhall read over St. Paul's en | 
of the duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, 
that; welluigh the whole of chriſtianity: is laid on 
the ſhoulders of charity alone. Spratt's Sermors: | 


7 


had evell- 


almoſt gone: my ſteps 
EEE 


Natwithſtanding a ſmall diverſity of poſitions, 


the, whole: aggregate of matter, as long as it re- 
tained the nature of a chaos, would retain celln igh 


WerLLtsee'xT, wel - 


WE'LLSPRING, wel-spring. n. /. [pallzerpris, 


envy. | Hooker. | 
W ELLWYSH, wel-wlsh'. 1. /. [well and wj/h.} | 


Roſcommon. | 


WELLW1 SHER,  wel-wish'-ur.. n. . [from 
One who wiſhes the good of | | 


Wir, welt. n. /. A b 


0 = 


| To 


Spenſer. | 


ellion of | 
Davies. | 
umeratigh | 


WEN. 
ſpint. adj. Paſſed with 


They are to lie down without any thing to ſup- 
port them in their age, but the conſcience of a 


vintue. 


evellſpent youth,” _ IL" Eftrange, 
What a refreſhment then will it be, to look 
back upon a ewellſpent life! Calomy's Sermons. 
The conſtant tenour of their ent days 
No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe. Pope. 
Sax.) Fountain; ſource, | 
The fountain and wellſpring of impicty, is a 
reſolved purpoſe of mind to reap in this world 
what ſenſual profit or ſenſual pleaſure ſoever the 


Difarming all his own country men, that no man | 


There are fit occaſions miniſtered for men to 
purchaſe to themſelves wellzwillers, by the colour 
under which they oftentimes proſecute quarrels of 


A-wiſh of happineſs. 


Let it not enter into the heart of any one, that 


think of a peace with France, till the Spaniſh 
monarchy be entirely torn from it. Addiſon. 


. eveliavi/h.] 
another. 
The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in. the eye 

of the law; the ſecret wellauiſber of the cauſe is fo ö 
before the tribunal of conſcience. Addiſ. Freebolder. 
Betray not any of your æve bers into the like | 
inconveniencies, | Spectator. 
No man is more your ſincere evellzviſter than 
myſelf, or more the ſincere <e/lzoiſter of your 
family. Dope. 
ard; an | 


order; a gu 
we...” | | | 
ittle low hedges made round like welts, with 
ſome pretty pyramids, I like well. Bacon. 
s | Certain ſcioh, or ſmatterers, are buſy in the 
ſkirts and ourfides of learning, and have ſcarce | 
any thing of ſolid literature to recommend them. | 
They may have ſome edging or trimming of | 
ſcholar, a cue or ſo, but no more. Ben Fonſon. 
'ELT, Welt'. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
few any thing with a border. 


To WE'LTER,  welt-fir. v. u. [pealran, Sas, 


+ 


avelteren, Dut. volutari, Lat.] 
1. To roll in water or mire, —_ 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unweep'd, nor velter to the parching winds, Mili. 
The companions of his fall o'erwheln'd 
He ſoon diſcerns, and well ring by his ſide - _ 
The next himſelf. Milton Paradiſe Laſt. 
The gaſping head flies off; a pur ple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that Selters in the blood. 
3 . Dryden. 
He ſung Darius, great and good. | 


By too ſevere a fate, | 

Fallen from his high eſtate, IE e 
And welt ring in his blood. Dryd. St. Cecilia. 

Bellona wades in blood; that mangled body, 
Deform'd with wounds and welt ring in its gore, 
IL know it well! Oh cloſe the dteadtul ſcene! 
Believe me, Pheebus, I have ſeentoomuch, Murph. 
2. To roll voluntarily; to wallow.. | 
| _ If a man joglut himſelf with vanity, or welter 
in filthineſs like a ſwine, all learning, all goodneſs, 


— 


r 


_ Although 


the wound be healed, * et the 3 


might ſhew himſelf a well willer of mine. Sidney. | 


Warts are faid to be deſtroyed b 


| hath a evellziſo for his friends or poſterity, to | 


79 WEN, wentsh'. v. n. [from wench.] To 


| 


| 


Wire r, wept. pret. and part. of aweepe 


Wx, win“. n. /. (pen, Sax.] A fleſhy or 


FER 


y the rubbing 
then buryirg 
be tried with 
ag ee 
© 1 | f econ Natural Hi 
Mountains ſeem but ſo many wer; and ad 
protuberances upon the face of the carth. 1 
The poet rejects all incidents which are foreign 
to his poem: they are ers and other excres. 
cences, which belong not tothe budy. Dryd.Dufr:fs, 
A promentory wen, with gricfly grace, 

Stood high upon the handle of his face. 
WENCH, wentsh'. 2. /. y 
1. A young woman. 
What do I, filly wench, know what love hath 

prepared for me ? Siiney, 

Now—how doſt thou look now? Oh ill- ſtarr d 
avench / 

Pale as thy ſmock! when we ſhall meet at compt 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n' 
And ends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 
Ev'n like thy chaſtity. Shakeſp. Otheily, 

Thou wouldſt perſuade her to a worle offence 
Than that whereof thou didft accuſe her wench. 
IS Donne. 
2. A young woman in contempt ; a ſtrumpet. 
But the rude wench her anſwer' d nought at all. 

eee. 
Do not pray in zwench- like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious. Shateſp. Cymbeline. 

Men have theſe ambitious fancies, 
And wanton wenches read romances, 
3. A ſtrumpet. 

It is not a digreſſion to talk of bawds in a 
diſcourſe upon wwenches, | Spec tor. 


them with a green elder ſtick, and 
the ſtick to rot in muck. It would 
corus and en, and ſuch other excr 


D. den. 
encle, Sax.) 


Prior. 


frequent looſe women. 

They aſked the knight, whether he was not 
aſhamed to go a wenching at his years? Adiiſon, 
We'xcHeR, wentsh'-ar, 2. /. [from wench., 
A fornicator. | 

He muſt be no great eater, drinker, or ſleeper; 
no gameſter, wencher, or fop. Grew's Coſmology, 
To WEND, wend', v. n. [yendan, Sax.) 

1. To go; to paſs to or from. This word is 
now obſolete, but its preterite avert is ſtil] 
in uſe, _ | | 
Back to Athens ſhall the lovers ed | 
With league whoſe date till death ſhall never end, 

| 0 Sbaleſp. 

They vent on, and inferred that, if the world 

were a living creature, it had a ſoul. Bac. Nat. Hip, 
| When Rome ſhall zvend to Benevento, 

Great feats ſhall he achieve! Arbuthnihe 

2. To turn, round. It ſeems to be an old ſea 

term. ny 4 

A ſhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance 

as a ſhip of 1200 tons; and though the greater 
have double the number, the leſſer will turn her 
broadſide twice, before the greater can ved once. 

| | Raleigh, 

We'NnNnEL, wen'-nll. u. / Ja corrupted word 
for avearling.) An animal newly taken from 

the dM m. | > 

Pinch never thy wennel; of water or meat, 

If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. Tuſer- 
We'nny, wen'-ny. adj. [from aven.] Having 

the nature of a wen NU 

Some perſons, ſo deformed with theſe, have 
ſuſpeQed them to be, wenny. IW. iſeman's Surgery» 

WexT, went”. pret, [See W NY and Go.) 


She for joy tenderly rwep?... Mill. 
Wenk, wer, of the verb to be. The plural 
in all perſons of the indicative imperic& 
and all perſons of the ſubjunctive imper- 
fect except the ſecond, which is wrt 
Lo give our ſiſt. r to one uncircumciſed, avert i 
Teproach unto us. Gen. XxSIV. Je 
| © An infuſions in things that are of toy 1 K 
ſpiritp you ere better pour off _— fir 5 n 


an Uniform tenuity of tenture. Denne. 


( callous gxcreſcence or protuberance, 


; 


| — ule the latter. Heary 


— 


n 
Hlenry divided, as it cere, 
The perſon of himſelf into four parts, 


i; termed the phyſicians vacation. Brown's Ful. Err 

1925 He hea een well aſſur' d that art 
And conduct vere of war the better part. Dryden 
Werk, wer. u. , A dam. See WEAR. 


" everes to ſpoil thy beauty... Sidney 
of the ſubjunctive imperfect of To be. 


Thou wert heard. Ben Jonſon 
O chat thou tert as my brother. Cant. viii. I 


We KTA, aveorth, avyrith, 


initial or 


r e bJon 
We's1L, w#-zll. 1 /. See WEASAND. 


The a0, or windpipe, we call aſpera arteria. 
TREES | | F Bacon. 
Wesr, west“. n.'/. [pepr, Sax. weſt, Dut.] | 
The region where the ſun goes below the 


horizon at the equinoxes. 


Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace; 

To gain the timely inn. | 
The moon in levell'd weft was ſet. 
All bright Phœbus views in early morn, 


from, the region of the ſetting ſun. 


more weſtward. _ 

| | Me of this foreſt, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. 
What earth yields in India eaſt or 2 . Milton, 
Weſt from Orontes to the ocean. 

We'sTERrING, west'-Er-ing. adj. Paſſing to 

„%%% ET 7 


The ſtar that roſe at evening bright 


wheel. e ns. 
We'sTERLY, west'-Er-l5. adj. [from ..] 
Tending or being towards the weſt. 
Theſe bills give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, 
ſoutherly, and fe /ly parts of England. 
| . Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Westen, - west/-ern, adi. [from we. 
Being in the weſt, or toward the part where 
the Tun ſets. c | 
Now fair Phoebus gan decline in haſte 
His weary wigcon to the zbeern vale. Spenſer. 
The wef-rn part is a continued rock. Addiſon, 
W=*'sTwArD, west'-werd. adv. [percpeand, 
Sax.] Towards the Weſt. 
© By water they found the ſeawve/tzvard from Peru, 
which is always very calm. Abbr. D:ſerip. of H/ord. 


That weſtward rooteth from the city fie. Shak. 
When wftward like the ſun you took your way, 
And from beniglited Britain hort the day. Dryd. 
bas 7 The norm Hes © 

From + eftxvard, when the ſhowery kids ariſe. Adii/. 
JT 

Nor twee curious take thy way. 


Prior. 


en.] With tendeney to the welt. 
4 | dur loves faint, and we/ktartly decline, Wu 
| To me thou falfely tlan e, 
And 1 to thee mine actions Mall diſguiſe. Donne. 


- 


% 


| 8 Daniel's Civil Mar. | 
As though there were any feriat ion in nature, 
or jſlitiums imaginable in profeſſions, this ſeaſon 


O river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel 
to weeds and mud; let ſome unjuſt niggards make 


Waesr, wert. The ſecond. perſon ſingular 


All join'd, and thou of many vert but one. Dry7 
8 werth', whether 
final, in the names of places, ſig- 
nify à farm, court, or village; from the 
Saxon peon tg, uſed by them in the ſame 
. Gib/on's Camden. 


75 | 
The ae yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: | 


Shateſp. Mecheih. | 
; Milton. 


Or when his evening beams the en adorn. Pope. 
Wes r, weést“. adj. Being towards, or coming 


A mighty ſtrong weft wind took away the locuſts, 

"4 LED AS „ Exod. x. 
This ſhall be your weſt border. Numb. xxxiv. 6. 

The Phenicians had great fleets; ſo had the 

Carthaginians, which is yet farther at. Bacon. | 

Weser, west'. adv. To the weſt of any place; | 

Shateſp. 


Milton. 


Toward heav'n's deſcent had ſlop'd bis gering 


*Fhe grove of ſycamote, f 


ESTWARDLY, west'-werd-ly. adv. [from 


Wer, wit: ad. (ptr, San. wed, Dan] 


„ 


— 


— 


ö 
| 
; 
q 


{ 


N 


ö 


| 


. 


2. Rainy; watery. 


WET, wet'. 2. /. Water; humidity ; moiſ- 
ture; rainy weather. 
Plants appearing weathered, ſtubby, and curled, 


To Wer, wet, v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To humectate; to moiſten; to make to 


2. To moiſten with drink. 


WE'THER, wéth“-Er. u. J. Lyeden, Sax. weder, 


Wr'rxzss, wet/-nis. 1. /. {from wet,) The 


| And drinking borrow's light, be fill'd again. Drgd. 


Welz AND, wE'zn, n. J. 
War, hw#l. 1. / hyale, Sax. balzna, Lat.] 


-» Barr'd bp with ribs of evbalc-bone, the did leeſe 
None of the #»þalf4 length, for it reach d her | 
a | knee 8 q 1 * TOS © * 


e 


WHA 


1. Humid ; having ſome moiſture adhering : | 


oppoſed to dry, 1 


They are wet with the ſhowers of the moun- 
*tains. Fob, xxiv. 


head, and the mouth of the ſtomach; as going et- 
ſhod, to thoſe that uſe it nor, aſſecteth both. 


— 


$ 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 


_ Fiſhermen, who know the place wet and dry, | 
have given unto ſeven of theſe valleys peculiar 
names. Brown. | 


Met weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe Dryd. 


is the effect of immoderate vet. Bacon, 
Now the ſun, with more effe&nal beams, 

Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dry'd the et 
From drooping plant Milton Paradiſe Regained, 
Tuberoſes will not endure the wet; therefore ſet 
your pots into the conſerve, and keep them dry. 
| Evelyn. 

Your maſter's riding- coat turn inſide out, to 
preſerve the outſide from vet. Sift. 


have moiſture adherent. 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been water'd at the muſes well; 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And wets the little plants that lowly dwell. 3pen/er. 
A drop of water running ſwiftly over ſtraw, 
wett:th not. Bacon. 
Miet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, Mill. 


Loet 's drink the other cup to e our whiſtles, 
and ſo ling away all ſad thoughts. Walt. Angler, 


Dut.] A ram caſtrated. bY 
am a tainted wether of the flock, | 
Meeteſt for death, Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice, 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an Afri- 
can wether outweigheth the body of a good calf, 
that is, an hundred pound, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Although there be naturally of horſes, bulls, | 
or rams, more males than females ; yet artificially, 
that is, by making geldings, oxen, and ethers, 
there are fewer. | „„ > Grant. 1 
When Blowzelind expir'd,'the wether's bell 
Before the drooping flock toll'd forth her knell. 
| Gay. 
It is much more difficult to find a fat nber, 
than if half that ſpecies were fairly knocked on 
the head. |  *OoIft, 


ſtate of being wet; moiſture ; humidity. 
The wetneſs of theſe bottoms oſten ſpoils them 
for corn. | 


by Sp-n/er, for a rhyme, and imitated by 
Dryden.) To grow; to increaſe. 
She firſt taught men a woman to obey ; 
But when her ſon to man's eſtate did wer, | 
She it ſurrender'd. Spenſer. T 
She trod a r ing moon, that ſoon would wane, 


25 Counting ſev'n from noon, 
"Tis Venus hour, and in the zwei moon. Dryd. 

[See WEASAND.] | 
The windpipe. EINE 
Air is inguſtible, and by the rough artery, or 
æbe⁊ and, conducted into the lungs, Brown's Vul. Exr. 


The largeſt of fiſh ; the largeſt of the ani- 
mals that inhabit this globe. 5 5 


God èreated the great whales. Gbagſi. 


s, . © "Bifoop Corbit. 
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"The ſoles of the feet have great affinity with the | | 


2. Which part. | 


| Mortimer's Huſbandry. 3 
70% WEX, waks'. v. a. {corrupted from wax 


N 


W HI A 


The greateſt whale that ſwims the ſea 
Does inſtantly my power obey. Swift, 
WHA'LY, hwa'-ly. adj. [See WRAL.] Marked 
in ſtreaks : properly weaty. 2: 
A bearded goat, whoſe rugged hair, 
And whaly eyes, the ſign of jealouſy, 
Was like the perſon's ſelf whom he did bear. 


» Fairy Oueen. 
WHAME, hwa'm. u. /. * 

The æobame, or burrel- fly, is vexatious to horſes 

in ſummer, not by ſtinging, but by their bomby- 

lious noiſe, or tickling them in ſticking their nits 

on the hair. | Derham, 


Warr, hwa'rf. u. .. [wharf, Swed. wer y, 


Dut.] A perpendicular bank or mold, 
raiſed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying veſſels; a quay, or key. 
Duller ſhouldſt thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's aobarf, 
Would thou not ſtir in this. Shale p. Hamlet. 
There were not in London uſed ſo many evharfr, 
or keys, for the landing of merchants goods. 
„ Yes Child on Trade. 
WHA'RFAGE, hwa'rf-Idzh. . /. [from dorf. ] 
Dues for landing at a wharf. 

Wna'R FINGER, hwa'rf-in-dzhar.-n. / from 
h.] One who attends a wharf. | 
To W yuRR, hwar', . 2. To pronounce the 

letter r wtth too much force. Did. 


Wuar, hwöt!. pronoun. [bpæx, Sax. Wat, Dut.] 


t. That which: pronoun indefinite. 
M bat you can make her do, 
I am content to look on; bat to ſpeak, ; 
I am content to hear. Shakeſp, Winter's Tales 
Let them ſay het they will, the will do what 
' "he. hilt. I. Drayton. 
In theſe caſes we examine the why, the cobat, 
and the how of things. 
HFle 's with a ſuperſtitious fear not aw'd, 
For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 
It can be no more ſin to aſk 2vhat God grants. 
| | ä Kettlecworib. 
A ſatire on one of the common ſtamp never 


meets with that approbation, as what is aimed at 


a perſon whoſe merit places him upon an en- 
nene | Auliſon. 
Mark evhat it is his mind aims at in the queſ- 
tion, and not what words he expreſſes. Tocte. 
If any thing be ſtated in a different manner from 
what you like, tell me freely, Pope to Svift, 
Whatever commodities lie under the greateſt 


diſcouragements from England, thoſe are evhat 


they are moſt induſtrious in cultivating. 


Swift, 
If we rightly eſtimate things, æbat in them is 
perry owing to nature, and evhat to labour, we 
all find ninety-nine parts of a hundred are wholly 

to be put on the account of labbur. Locke. 
. Something thatis in one's mind indefinitely, 
| tell thee 2y-a7, corporal, I could tear her. Shes, 

E 


4. Which of ſeveral. 


Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely op- 
ſer ved; that is, what kind of comet for magni- 
tude, colour, placing in the heaven, or laſting, 
produceth what kind of effect. . 
See what natures accompany” what colours; for 
by that you ſhall induce colours by producing - 
chole Tiatuimes.. 8 Bacon. 
Shew what aliment is proper ſor that intention, 
and what intention is proper to be purſued in fuch 


a conſtitution. - Arbiuthnet. 


5. An. interjection by way of ſurpriſe or 


queſtion, 1 ns 
What ] canſt thou not forbear me Half an hour? 


Ihen getthee gone, and dig my gra ve thyſelf. Sal. 


lat if I advance an invention of my own, to, 


_ ſupply the defect of our new wtiters ? Dry Pup: 
6. | 


What wi 2 dat imports it ug 
notwithſta ding. An elliptical mode of 


«- 1” 
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_- abt 1 2 child may be able to read! ? There 
is no doubt but the meaneſt among the people un- 
der the law had been as able as the prieſts them- 
ſelves were to offet᷑ ſacrifice: did this make ſacri- 
fice of no effect? Hooker. 

What though none live my innocence to tel [? 
1 know it; truth may own a generous pride; 
I clear myſelf, and care for none befide. Dryden. 


7. What time, What day. At the time when ; 
on the day when. 
Nba day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her more lovely than Pandora. Milton. 
Then balmy fleep had charm'd my eyes to reſt, | 
W hat time the morn myſterious viſions brings, | 
. While purer flumbers ſpread their golden . | 
| pe. 
Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs'd; 
dai time, with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 
- Roam'd the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates, Pope. 


8. {Pronoun interrogative.] Which of many : ! 
interrogatively. 


I hat art thou, [- 


That here in deſatt haſt thy habitance? Spenſer. 

N bat is t to thee if he neglect thy urn, 

Or without ſpices lets thy body burn? Dryden. | 

Whate'er I begg'd, thou like a dotard ſpeak'ſt | 
More than is requiſite; and bat of this! ? 

Why is it mention'd now? Dryden. | 

What one oſ an hundred of the zealous bigots, in 


— 4 
. — 


n? Locke. 
When any new thing comes in their way, chil- 
dren aſk the common queſtion of a ſtranger, <obat 
is it? Locke. 
9. To how great a degree: : uſed either inter- 
-*rogatiyely or indefinitely.” 
Am I ſo much deform'd? 


MN dat partial judges are our love and hate! Dryd. | 


10. It is ſometimes uſed for aubatever.... | 
Whether it were the ſhortneſs, of his foreſight, | 

the ſtrength of his will, or the dazzling of his ſuſ- 
picions, or abat it was, certain it is that the per- 
petual troubles of his fortunes could not have been 
without ſome main errors in his nature, Bacon. 


11. It is uſed adverbially for partly; in part. 


The enemy having his country waſted, what | 


by himſelf and 4ohat by the ſoldiers, findeth ſuc- 
cour in no place. Spenſer. 
Thus, what with the war, what with the ſweat, | 
evhat with the gallows, and <obat with poverty, I 
am cuſtom ſhrunk. Sbaleſp. 
The year before, he had ſo uſed the matter, that 
wWbat by force, æubat by policy, he had taken from 
the Chriſtians above thirty ſmall caſtles, 
| Knalles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


| When they come to caſt up the profit and loſs, | 
© avhat berwixt force, intereſt, or good manners, the | 


 adyenturer eſcapes well if hecan but get off. L Eftr. 
MM bat with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, 
| he finds himſeif in a hurry. 


— 


and parſimony of their people, they have grown 


ſo conſiderable, that they have treated upon an - 


equal foot with great princes. | Temple. 
They live a popular life, and then ** fot bu- 


ſineſs, pleaſures, company, thers 1 is ſcarce room for 


a morning's reflection. Norris. 
If theſe i ſhould gain admittance, in 
"no longer ſpace of, time,: what by the clandeſtine 
practices of the coiner, bat by his own counter- 
feits and thoſe of others, his limited quantity would 
„ tripled. Soi * 
. What Ho! An interjegtion of calling. 

What boi thou genius of the clime, v * 
Lieſt thou aſleep beneath theſe hills of nom?! 
Tn Stretch out thy lazy limbs. * 3 
WHATE'ver, hwöt- ur. | 
. WhaTs0, bwot-s&, pron onouns, 
WHATSOE'VERs bwöt-sö-Gw-Gr. RYE 
= what and ſever.) Whetjo is is not now 


54 Eftrange.. 
What with the benefit of their ſituation, the art 


4. All that ; the whole that ; all particulars 


| WHEAT, bw#t, 5 


v * 
- 
5 7 5 
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execution. | 
If thence he *ſcape into fever world. Milton. | 


all Porties ever L oo wipe the tenets he is ſo ſtiff | ma Any thing, be it what it will, 


3. The ſame, be it this or that. 


included in a ſquamoſe flower- cup, having awns: 
the pointal riſes in the center, which afterwards | 


than any other: but the ſeeds of all ſhould be an- 
. nually changed; for if they are ſown on the ſame | 


W H E 


1. Having one nature or another; being one |. 
or another, either generically, ſpecifically, 
or numerically. ; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenement, 
Caſtles, and <vhatſoever, and to be 
Out of the king's protect ion. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
A balſoever is firſt in the invention, is laſt in the 
Hammond. 


8 


In wvhatfoever ſhape he lurk I'll know. Milton. 
Wiſely reſtoring <baiſcever grace 
It loſt by . of times, or as or place. 
Denham. 
Holy writ abounds in atcounts of this nature, 
as much as any; other hiſtory whaiſoever. 
Adtifea's Freebolder.. 
.No contrivance, no prudence whatſoever can 
deviate from his ſcheme, without leaving us worſe 
than it found us. Atterbury, } 
Thus whatever ſucceſſive duration ſhall be 
bounded at one end, and be all paſt and preſent, 
- muſt come infinitely ſhort of infinity. Bentley's Serm. | 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is 
repeated without book, as a copy does from an ori- 
inal. Sift. 
I deſire nothing, 1 7 nothing upon you, but 
to make the moſt of human life, and to aſpire 
after perfection ĩ in whatever ſtate of life you chuſe. 


Law, 


i hatſoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, 

they cut ir off. | Hooker. 
 # hatever thing 

The ſcythe of time mou s down, devour. Milton. 


Be whoteer Vitruvius was before. Pope. 


that. | 
From hence he views with bis black-lidded eye 


s hatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spen/. | 
l baie er the ocean pales, or ſky inclips, 

Is thine, 

At once came forth wwhatever creeps. 


Shaleſp. 


a ſmall ſwelling filled with matter. 


rupts, and 5 little wheals or bliſters. 
_ Wiſemas's Surgery. 


Dut. zriticum, Lat.] The grain of which | 
bread 1s chiefly made. 

It hath an apctalous flower, diſpoſed into foikes; ; 
each of them conſiſts of many ſtamina, which are 


becomes an oblong ſeed, CONVEX. ON one ſide, but 
furrowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and in- 
clofed by a coat which before was the flower-cup ; 
theſe are produced ſingly, and collected in a cloſe 
ſpike, being affixed'to an indented axis. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. White or read wheat, without awn. 
2. Red wheat, in ſome places' called Kentiſh cubeat. 
3. White zcbeat. 4. Red-eared bearded wheat, 
5. Cone wobeat. 6. Grey wheat, and in ſome 


nian wheat, 8. Many-eared wheat. 
a beat. 10. Naked barley. 
wheat, 12, Six rowed wheat. 13. White cared 
obeat with long awns. © Of all theſe forts, culti- 
vated in this country, the cone heat is chiefly pre- 
ſerved, as it has a larger car and a fuller grain 


9. Summer 


99 farm, they will not ſucceed ſo well as when the 
. ſeed is brought from a diſtant country,” Miller. 
_ He mildews the white beat, and hurts the poor 
creature of the cart. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
I , Reuben went in the days of wheat-harveſt. 
| Seni, xxx. 
> Wy 1 ſhall bear the form of a young man of 
a fierce aſpect; upon 


— 


Milton. 
WAL, hwe'l. 1. ,. [See WE AL.] A puſtule; 


The humour cannot tranſpire, whereupon it cor- | 


n. J Thpeate, Sax. abeyde, 


places duck- bill abet and grey pollard. 7. Polo- | 


IT, Long-grained | 2 


his bead n. of <cbeat | 


WW H E 


Next to rice is beat; the bran of which; 
highly aceſcent. Arbutht on Aline, N 

The damſels laughing fly: the giddy clown : 
Again upon a wheat-theaf drops adown. 


2 
. 
WRA“ TEN, hwe'tn. adj. [from wwhea;. 
of wheat. | Made 
Of woheaten flour Malt thou make them. 


Exodus, xxi 
» XXIX. 
Here ſummer in her Wheaten 3 8 crown'd, 


The aſſize of wheaten bread is in London. 75 . 
His taſk it was the cheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pops 
There is a project on foot for tranſporting bur 
beſt wwheaten ſtraw to Dunſtable, and obliging us 
by law to take off yearly ſo many tun of the try 
hats. Sift, 


Wu EA TEAR, hwit'-yer. . /. [ocuanthe, Lat. 

A ſmall bird very delicate. ns 
What cook would loſe her time in picking lark 

wheateari, and other ſmall birds? S. 


Wrra' TPLUM, hwit'-plam. u. /. A ſort of 
plum. Ainſworth, 


To WARE DLE, hwe'dl, v. a. [Of this word 
I can find no etymology, though uſed by 
good writers. Locke ſeems to mention it 23 
a cant word.] To entice by ſoft words ; 
to flatter ; to perſuade by kind words. 
His bus neſs was to pump and wheedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle, 
To make them to themſelves give anſwers, 
For which they pay the necromaucers. Hadihras 
A fox ſtood licking of his lips at the cock, and 
, 8 him to get him down. L' Sa 
His ſire 
From Mars 8 forge ſent to Minerva's ſchools, 
To learn the unlucky art of evbeedling fools, D, d 
He that firſt brought the word ſham, or 2vb:ed:, 
in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, ideas he 
made it ſtand for, Locle. 
A laughing, toying, æubeedling, whimp' ring ſhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goſſip's meſſage. Rowe. 
The world has never been prepared for theſe 
trifles by prefaces, wwheedled or troubled with ex- 
cuſcs. Pope. 
Johnny wheedled, threaten'd, fawn'd, 
Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn'd. Swift, 
WHEEL, hwe'l. 1. / (bpeol, Sax. wiel, Put. 
hioel, Ifland.} 
1. A circular body that turns round upon an 
axis. 


out: this is the great æobeel to which the clock 
owes its motion. Decay of Pity, 
Where never yet did pry 
The buſy morning's curious eye, 
The wv2eels of thy bold coach paſs quick and 4 
And all 's an open road to thee. Corrley, 
Ihe gaſping charioteer beneath the hee! 
Of his own car. Dryden, 
Fortune ſits all breathleſs, and admires to feel 
A fate ſo weighty, that it ſtops her «vhe:l. Dryden. 
Some watches are made with four heels. Locle. 
A ubecl- plough is one of the eaſieſt draughts. 


Mortimer: 
2+ A circular body... 
et go thy hold when a great wee runs down 
a hill, let it break thy neck with following it- 
Hs | SLakeſp. King Lear, 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. 
| Through the proud lireet ſhe moves the publick 
gauze, 
The turning evbeel #7 4 the I ſtays, Poe. 
4. An inſtrument on hen criminals are tor- 
wen chen 
Let them pull all about mine cars, 'preſeat me 
| Death on the wheel,.or at wild horſes heels. $hat, 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but Iam. bound © 
e a wheel. of fire. Sbg. King Leu. 
For all the torments of her ce '& 
May TR as many pleaſures ſhare. 


— 
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GN 


Carnality within raiſes all the combuſtions with- | 


Waller. 
His 


17. 


Tr, Wnert, h 


6. To roll AA 


| To WHEEL, ws . v. a. 


u KE. 


His examination is like that which 3 1s made by 


the rack and heel. Adaiſon. 


The inſtrument of ſpinning. 


5 Verſe ſweetens care, however rude tlie ſound; 


her work the village maiden ſings, 
* as ſhe turns the giddy ah around, 
Revolves the ſad e of things. Gifard. 
; on ; revolution. 

A 1 5 too long upon theſe turning <obeels of 
riciffitude, left we become giddy. Bacon. 
According to the common viciſſitude and abel 
of things, the proud and the inſolent, after long 
trampling upon others, come at length to be 


trampled upon themſelves. Sontb. 


1. A compaſs about; a track approaching to 


1. che 
He Uo his fight in many an airy wheel. 
Milton. 


bw#l. *. u. [from the noun.) 
1. To move on wheels. | 


2. To turn on an axis. 


The moon carried about the earth always ſhews 
the ſame face to us, not once <obe-ling upon her 
own center. LS. Bentley. 
z. To revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 

„ courſe of juſtice aobeelꝰ about, 


And left thee but a very prey to time. Se 4 
4. To turn; to have viciſſitudes. 
5: To fetch a eompals. | 
ies 
Held me in His, that I was forc'd to wheel 


Three or four miles about. 
; You, my Myrmidons, — 

Mark what I fay, attend me where 1 wheel, Shak. 

Continually <vhecling about, he kept them in ſo 


_ ſtrait, that no man could, without great danger, | 
Knlles. | 


go to water his horſe. 

le at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes; 
Wheels as he avheels. | | Dry den. 
| Half theſe draw off, and coaſt the ſouth 
With ſtricteſt watch; theſe other e<vbee! the north; 
Our circuit meets full weſt: as flame they part, 
Half «»bzeling'to the ſhield, half to the ſpear. Milt. 


Now ſmoothly Reersthrough air his rapid flight, | 


Then wvheeling down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, 
And draws a radiant circle o'er the ſkies.” Pope, 


Thunder | 

Moſt wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. 
Milton. 

To put into a ro- 

tory motion; to make to whirl round. 
HFleav'n rowl'd . 

Her motions, as the great firſt Mover's Had” 

Firſt wheels their courſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loſe. 


WuzzL8arRow, hwe'l-bär- rö. n. . {avheel 
and barrow.) A carriage driven for ward on 
one wheel.” 
Carry. bottles in a 8 upon rough 
ground, but not filled full, but leave ſome air. Bren. 
Pippin did in eee abound. King. 
| WheYLER, hw@1-ar, ne J., [from wheel.) A 
maker of wheels, 
Alter local names, the moſt ha ve been derived 


from occupations, as Potter, Smith, Braſier, 
W beeler, Wright. Camden. 


E Warsrwaichr, hwell-rft. 2. i. {wheel and 


urigbt.] A maker of wheel Carriages. 
It is a tough wood, and heart, being good 
for the wheelewrights, | Mortimer. 


Wurz'vr, hwe'l-Y. 4dj. hom avheel. ] Cir- 
cular ; ſuitable to rotation. 
"Hinds exerciſe the pointed ſteel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form | 


To the expected grinder. ; Phillips. 


| To Wuttze, hwt'z. v. . {hyepron;, Sax. ; 


Jo breathe with noiſe. 

The conſtriction of the trachza Axeightens the 
 pallage of 25 18 and e = Wig: inthe 
aſthma.” * ng: ee. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


: 


| 3. Aſon. | 
The young whelp of Talbot's raging brood | 


WHE 


lt is eaſy to run into ridicule the beſt deſerip- 
tions, when once a man is in the humour of laugh- 
ing, till he 2obeezes at his own dull jeſt. Dryden. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing ſwine 
With coughs is choak'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
Prepare balſamick cups, to wheezing lungs 
Medicinal, and ſhort-breath'd. Phillips. 
N aſthma loth to ſtir. Swift, 
WHEL, hwelk'. 2. / [See To WELK.] 
1. An inequality; a protuberance. 
His face is all bubuckles, and wwhelts, and knobs, 
and flames of fire. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
2. A puſtule. [See WERAL.] 
To WHELM, hwelm'. v. a. laphufan, Sax. 
avilma, Iſland.] 
t. To cover with ſomething not to be thrown 
off; to bury. 
Grievous miſchiefs which a wicked fay 
Had wrought, and many whelm'd in deadly pain. 
Spenſer. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. 
"RIO Shateſp. 
On thoſe curſed engines triple ow. 
They ſaw them hel 4, and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury d deep. Milt. 


Plung'd i in the deep for ever let me lie, 35 

Hhelm'd under ſeas. | Addiſon. | 

Diſcharge the load of earth that lies on you, | 

like one of the mountains under which the poets 
ſay the ny and men of the earth are ved. 

Pope. | 

? Deplore 

The whelming.billow and the faithleſs oar, . | 

2. To throw 1 upon ſomething ſo as to cover | 


Mbelm ſome ng over them, and keep them 
there. Mortimer. 
WaHeLe, hwlp'. ». ,. [avelp, Dut. Huolpar; 

Iſland. Hulp, Swed.] 
1. The young of a dog; a puppy- 

They call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs; 
Now, like their cohelps, we erying run away. Shak. 


ters of a year. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to 
ſce, as generally believed ; but, as we have elſe- 
where declared, it is rare that their eye-lids open 
until the twelfth day. Brown. 
2. The young of any beaſt of prey. 
The lion's 4obelp ſhall be to himſelf unknown. 
Shakeſp. | 
Donne. 


Thoſe unlickt bear whelps. 
In contempt. 


Did fleſh hispuny ſword in Frenchmen” sblood. Shak. 
4. A young man. In contempt. 
Slave, I will ſtrike your ſoul out with my foot, | 
Let me but find you 8 with ſuch a face, 
You whelp ! _ Ben Fonſon's Cataline. 
That awkward ꝛubelp, with his money bags, 
would have his entrance. Addiſon's Guardian. 
To WEL, hwelp'. v. a. To bring young. 
Applied to beaſts, generally beaſts of prey. 
A A lioneſs hath wobelped in the ſtreets, 
And graves have yawn'd. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
1 In their palaces, 
_ Where luxury late reign'd, ſea- monſters eres of 
| And ſtabled, _ | Milton's Paradiſe L N. 
In a bitch ready to whelp we found four puppies. 
Boyle. 
Wu EN, hwen'. adv. . Goth, hyænne, 
Sax. auanneer, Dut. ] 
1 At the time that. 


— 


One who died ſeveral ages ago, raiſcs a ſecret , 
fondneſs and benevolence for him in our minds, 
when we read his ſtor ß. Addiſon. 
2. At what time? interrogatively.” 

When was it ſhe laſt walk d? 


| — Since his majeſty: went mto the field. Sbat, Mo 


So the ſad offence deſerves, 1 


or bury it. [ 


 Whelps come to their growth within three quar- | 


10, Of whence. Another barbariſa, 5 


Divers curious men judged that one e Theodoſius | 
, ſhould ſucceed, when indeed Theodoſius did. Comd. | 


| WHENSOE'VER, hweén-sö-Lw- ur. 2 
[when and ever, or. ſotc wer.] At whatſoever 15 


t 


WE 


If there 's a pow'r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud _ 
Through all her works, he muſt delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 

3. N when? or where ? Adiiſon. 
Which time. | 
[ was adopted heir by his conſent ; 
Since when, his oath is broke. Shabeſp. Henry VI. 
4. After the time that. | 
W ben l have once handeda report toanother, Rive 
know I how he may improve it? Gov. of the Tongue. 
5. At what time. 
Kings may - 
Take their advantage 35 and how they liſt, 
Daniel. 

6. At what particular time. 

His feed, when is not ſet, ſhall bruiſe my head. 


. When as. 

Obſolete. 
This coben as Guyon ſaw, he 'gan enquire 

What meant that preace about that lady's throne. 


Spenſer. 
M hen as ſacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 


Milton. | 
At the time when ; what time. 


Their morning incenſe, came che human pair. Milt. 


Warvck, hweéns'. adv. {formed from evhere, 
by the ſame analogy with Hence from Here. 
1. From what place : 
Whence and what art thou ,execrable mage ? Milt. 
2. From what perſon ? 
Whence, feeble nature! ſhall we Laos aid, 
If by our pity and our pride betray'd ? 
3. From what cauſe ? 
FW bence comes this unſought honour unto me? 


Fd 


Prior, 


Whence does this mighty condeſcenſion flow? Feit, | 


4. From which premiſes. 
Their practice was to look no farther * 
them than the next line; <obence it will follow, that 
they can drive to no certain point. 


Grateful to acknowledge vbence his good de- 
ſcends. Milton. 
6. For which cauſe. 
Recent urine, diſtilled with a fixed alkali, is 


turned into an alkaline nature; hence allcaline | 
ſalts, taken into a human body, have the power / 


of turning its benign ſalts into fiery and volatile. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
7. From what ſource : indefinitely. | 
I have ſhewn whence the underſtanding may ger 
all the ideas it has. ne 
8. From which cauſe. 
Ulcers which corrode, and make the e 
dry and leſs flexible, whence that ſuffering proceeds. 
Blackmore. 
9. From whence, A vitious mode of ſpeech. 
From whence he VIEWS, with his black-lidded eye, 
Whatſo the heaven in his wide vault contains. * 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a place 1 
From whence himſelf does fly. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
O how unlike the place from whence they fell! 


Milton. 
He aſked his guide, 


What and of whence was he who preſs 'dthe hero Fs 
Dryden: Aid. 


ſide? 


W HEXCES08E'VER, hwens'“-88 A adv, 


_ [whence and ever.] From what place ſo- 


ever; from what cauſe ſoever. 


Any idea, auhenceſoe ver we have i it, contains i in it 


Wretched name, or arbitraty ching! NY | | 


all the properties it has. 


Phence ever l thy cruel eſſence bring, 
1 own thy: influence, for I feel thy Gig: Prior. 


Wund VER, hwen-&v ür. 
adv. 


tinge 

O welcome hour 1 leuecer / Why delays © _ 

_ His N to execute: '. Ep . Milton Frei 
1e 
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Dryden. . 
| 5. From what place or perſon : indefinitely. 
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WR E 


Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe 


— 


ſelf-evident truths, upon their being propoſed ; not | 
becauſe innate, but becauſe the conſideration of the | 


nature of the things, contained in thoſe words, 
would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how or 
ahenſeever he is brought to reflection. 
Our religion, whenever it is truly received into 
the heart, will appear in juſtice, friendſhip, and 
charity. 4 
W HERE, hw r. adv. [ſhpaeÞ, Sax. waer, Dut.] 
I. At which place or places. 
She viſited that place where 
happy as to ſee the cauſe of her unhap. Sidney. 
God doth in publick prayer reſpe& the ſolem- 
nity of places, where his name ſhould be called on 
- amongſt his people. Hooker. 
In every land we have a larger ſpace, 


— 


Where we with green adornour fairy bow'rs. Dryd. | 


In Lydia born, 


Mere plenteous harveſts the fat fieldsadorn. D#4d. | 


more cloſe | 


The folid parts, where the 
and compacted. 

2. At what place? 

l hzrewere ye, nymp 


fibres are mo | 
463 Blackmore. | 
hs, when the remorſcleſs 


e | 
Clos'd Ger this head of your lov'd Lycidas? Mili. 
Abl where was Eloiſe ? Pope. 
3. At the place in which. | 
M here ] thought the remnant of mine age 


Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-like duty, 


I now am full reſolv'd to take a wiſe, Shateſp. 
4. Ai where. At any place. . 


* 


made any abbere but it would fall into waters. 

=— Burnett Theory of the Earth. 
3. Where, like here and there, has in com- 
poſition a kind of pronominal fignification ; 
as, cube reo, of which. | 
6. It has the nature of a noun, 
14 Wie; -- a 
He ſhall find no gobere ſafe to hide himſelf. Spenſ. 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 


Not now 


— 


Thou loſeſt here, a better vobere to find 
r bag. King Lear. 
Wurkx EA SBOU'r, hwe'r-à-bout. adv. [where 
and abont.] FT | 
1. Near what place? 
2. Near which place. | 
Thou firm-ſet earth, : 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very tones prate of my whereabiut. Shak. Mac. 
3. Concerning which. . 
The greatneſs of all actions is meaſured by the 
worthinefs of the ſubject from 
and the object ebend, ge e. converſant: we 
muſt of neceſſity, in both reſpects, acknowledge 
that this preſent wor ld affordeth not any thing com- 
parable unto the duties of religion. Hooker. 
4. Near what place? as, *vbereabout did you 
loſe what you are feeking? 
WuHEREA's, hweEr-az'. adv. [where and as.) 
1. When on the contrary. | 
Are not thofe found to b 
who are moſt notorioully ignorant? whergas true 
zeal ſhould always begin with true knowledge. 
Sp ts | SO wy Fratt's Sermons. 
The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform 
juice; whereas animals live upon very different 
Tots of ſubſtance. -  - Arbuthzet 
. At which place. Obigleke. 
They came to hiery flood of Phlegeton, 
] heneas. the damned ghoſts in torments fry. 
Prepare to ride unto St. Albans, 3 
© Fi bereas the king and queen do mean to hawk: 


9 S)baige. Hemy VI. 
3. The thing being ſo that. Always referred 
to ſomething differennmtm. 
- Whereas we read ſo many of them ſo much com- 
mended, ſome for their mild and merciful diſpoſi- 


o 


4 


Ao 


Locke. | 
Rogers. | 


firſt ſhe was ſo-| - 


Thoſe ſubterraneous waters were univerſal, as 
a diſſolution of the exterior earth could not be | 


hich they proceed, | 


e the greateſt zealots | 


3 


W HE 


9 


and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. | 
Whereas all bodies ſeem to work by the com- 
munication of their natures, and impreſſions of 
their motions; the diffaſion of ſpecies viſible ſeem- 
eth to participate more of the former, and the 
ſpecies audible of the latter. Bacon. 
Whereas wars are generally cauſes of poverty, 
the ſpecial nature of this war with Spain, if made 
by ſea, is like to be a Jucrative war. Bacon. 
Whereas ſeeing requires light, a free medium, 
and a right line to the objects, we can hear in 
the dark, immured, and by curve lines. 
| Holacr's Elements of Speech, 
Whereas at firſt we had only three of theſe 
principles, their number is already ſwoln to five. 
| Baker on Learning. 


4. But on the contrary.- To 
One imagines that the terreſtrial matter, which 
is ſhowered down with rain, enlarges the bull: of 
the earth: another fancies that the earth will ere 
long all be waſhed away by rains, and the waters of 
the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry land: 
- ephereas, by this diſtribution of matter, continual 
proviſion is every where made for the ſupply of 
bodies. | 5 Moodtuard. 
WER EAT, bwer-at', adv. {where and at.] 
1. At which. | o 
This he thought would be the fitteſt reſting 
Bs till we might go further from his mother's 
ry; whereat he was no leſs angry, and aſhamed, 
than deſirous to obey Zelmane. Sidacy. 
This is, in man's converſion unto God, the firſt 
ſtage tobereat his race towards heaven beginneth. 
| a Hooker. 


; 
* 


| 


 Whitat I wak'd, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream LOND 
Had lively Thadow'd. —DMilton's Pardiife Loft. ' 
Wen we have done any thing wwh2reat they are 
- diſpleaſed, if they have no reaſon for it, we ſhould 
Teek to rectify their miſtakes about it, and inform 
them better. 5 Keitle cell. 


WukRE BV“, hwer- by“. adv. [where and by.] 
1. By which. „„ 
But even that, you muſt confeſs, you have te- 
ceived of her, and ſo are rather gratefully to thank 
her, than to preſs any ſurther, till you bring ſome- 
thing of your own, -<vhereby to claim it. Sidney. 


. 


You take my life, | 

When you do take the means 2obereby I live. Shot. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince 
whereby he was a king, he may refreſh himfelf by 

. conſidering, all that is left him whereby he is a 
RARE GS es © Taylor. 
This is the moſt rational and moſt profitable 
way of learning languages, and whereby we may 
belt hope to give account to God of our youth ſpent 
herein... 4 VV 
This delight they take in doing of miſchief, 
4b reby 1 mean the pleaſure they take to put any 
thing in pain that is capable of it, is no other than 
a foreign and introduced diſpoſition. Lorkg 
By what? as, whereby wilt thou accomt- 
"ON ee, boot bo Eeppiprngent 
WHEREVER, hwer-ev'-ar. adv. [where and 

 etzzr.] At whatſoever place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 
Wherever that oh ground they mought him find. 


| g 3 _ Spenſer, 
CS 6 Him ſerve, and fear! '4 Yer 
Ot other creatures, as him pleaſes beſt, 
M here ver plac'd, let him diſpoſe. Mt. Par. Loft. 
Not only. to the fons'of Abraham's loins 
"Salvation att be pteach d; but to rhe ſons 
Of Abraham's faith, <obz##ver thtough the v 


Ibero er thy navy Tpready her can das Wings, 
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e world. 
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tion, ſome for their virtböus Teverity, ore for“ 


| 


2. At what? as, auhereat are you offended? | 


integrity of life.; all theſe were the Fruits of true 
Holler. 


| 


1 


| 


Prevent thoſe evils avbcreby the hearts of men | 


— 


*** 


b 


WH E 


The climate, above thirty degrees 
the Heſperides of our age, whateve 
the other was. | 

He cannot but love virtue, 


, may paſs for 
r or Where-evep 
Tem 

wherever it is, 2: 


3 F. 
M bzrever he hath receded fron 4. 925 
Mlalc 


account of the earth, he hath re 

and matter of fact, ; ceded TO Natur 
FF herevet Shakeſpeare has invented, he is wh; 

below the noveliſt ; ſince the incidents he r 

are neither neceſſary nor probable. Sha. 2 


Wu RETORR, hwer'-fer, ; 

55 , r. adv. [auhere and 
1. For which reaſon. | 

The ox and the aſs deſire their food. ne: 

purpoſe they unto themſelves any end 6 Br 
Hale, 
ink Cog 
emporal 
Hooks, 


There is no cauſe wherefor: we ſhould th 
more deſirous to manifeſt his favour by t 
bleſſings towards them than towards us. 
5 On | tell you Why? 
—Ay, Sir, and wherefore ; for, they ſa - 
why hath a avbere/ore. Sbaleſp. . of Bene 
2. For whit reaſon? ; 
M bere fore gaze this goodly compan 
As if they ſaw ſome no, AM BAIT 
O wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretald 
Twice by an angel? Milton's Aganify, 
WHEREIN, hwer-tn/, adv. [where and in. 
1. In Which. 1 5 
When ever yet was your appeal denied ? 
I berein have you been galled by the king! 
a Sha leſp. Henry VI. 
ITty waters by weight, aoherein you may find {or 
difference, and ihe lighter account the better. Bam, 
es Heav'n 
Is as the book of God before thee ſet, 
Whertin to read his wond'rous works, 
Too ſoon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have-compaſt, <oberan we 
_ Mult bide the ſtroke of that long threaten'd wourd 
. | Mills, 


Miltin, 


This the happy morn 
H berein the Son of heav'n's eternal King 
Our great redemption from above did bring! A, 
Had they been treated with more kindicfs, and 
their queſtions anſwered, they would have taken 
more pleafure in improving their knowledge, 
toberein there would be ſtill newneſs. Lic, 
Their treaty was finiſhed, oherein I did them 
ſeveral good offices by the credit I now had at 
court, and they made me a viſit. Sift 
There are times wherein a man ought to be 
cautious as well as innocent. | Swiſh 
2 In what?: | 
They lay, coberein have werwearied him? 

3 | | Mala, 
WrtrErnTo, hwer-in-td'. adv. [where and 
into.] Into which. | 2 * 

Where s the palace cobereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Sbaleſp. Culela 
Another diſeaſe is the putting forth of wid 

oats, ⁊obèereinte corn oſtentimes degenerates, 

FF Bacon Natural Hiſay, 
My ſubject does not oblige me to point forth 

the plate whereirnto this water is now retreated. 
WI E RENE SS, hw@r-nis. 1. /. [from dere. 
_ Ubiety ; imperfect locality, _ 
A point hath no dimenſions, but only a de. 
nut, and is next to nothing. Grew's Coſmology: 
WHrRto'r, hwer-6v'. adv. [where and of] 
1. 1 
A thing *obzreef the church hath, ever ſuhect 
the firſt beginning, reaped ſingular ene 
2 , 


1% hot find che certain numbers whereof the 
> armies did conſiſt. Davies en Tralmi 
Ti not very probable that 1 ſhould ſucceed 
fuck a project, whereof 1 have not had the ful 
Hint from any of my predeceſſors, the ports. D 


ö 


Homage to ther, and peace wo alt, it brings. Walter, 


- 
®.. , * 
ts *& : 


2. Of 


Was ESO hwEr-30. _ ; 2 7 ; 
3 WHERESOE'VER, hwer-sô-EV-Ur. ces | 


3 3. To what place ſoever. Not Proper. 


I The noiſe purſues me wobere/ce'er I go. 


IWuaraszro', hwer-to'. 
IWaczsuNTo', hwer-un-to”, 


+ To which. 


. With which. 


- indefinitely- | „ 
20 . <bereof created. Mit. 
- Of what? interrogatively: as, whereof was 


> 


5 he boufe built ? | 
F. x£0'n, hwer-On. ad v. [where and on.] 
; On which. Fe : 10 1 
"As for thoſe things coberen, or elſe wherc- 
with, ſuperſtition worketh, polluted they are by 
- fuck abofe. 72 n Hooler. 
jypfected be the air <obereon they ride. 
„5 Sheheſp. Macbetb. 
| 80 looks the ſtrand, whereon th imperious flood 
Hath left 2 witneſs'd uſurpation. Shak. Henry IV. 


On what? as, abhereon did he fit 7 


ſaubere and ſocver. ] 
1. In what place ſoever. 
That ſhort revenge the man may overtake, 


Whereſo is obſolete. 


Poor naked wretches, <where/oe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 
How 725 your houſeleſs heads defend you 
From ſeaſons fuch as theſe? Sbalgſp. King Lear. 

equented their aſſemblies, <vher;/o met. 
0 | | Milton's Parailiſe Loft, 


Can miſery no place of ſafety know 


| adv. 
(where and to, or unto.) | 


She bringeth forth no kind of creature whereto 
| ſhe is wanting in that which is needful. Hooker, 


ceſſarily conclude by force of reaſon; after theſe, | 
| the voice of the church ſucceedeth, Hooler. 
hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, | 
| Whereto J have invited many a gueſt. | 
„** Sbabeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Whereto th Almighty anſwer'd, not diſpleas'd. 
ENS Dilton. 
ps. To what? to what end? as, <vhereto is this 
expence? 
WHEREUPON, hwér- up- ön“. ad v. [where and 
8 upon.) Upon which RE 
The townſmen mutinied, and ſent to Eſſex; 
| ebereypon he came thither. Clarendon, 
& H#bereupon there had riſen a war betwixt them, 
= i the earl of Deſmond had not becn ſent into 


ſh England. | Davies. 
WY HEREWI TH, wer- with“. ? [I 
DV HEREWITHA'L, bwer-with-{1. g 


(where and avith, or auit hal. 


As for thoſe things chere with ſuperſtition work- 
eth, polluted they are. Aso ter. 


Mbere auitꝭ ſhe makes her lovers drunken. Spenſer. 
Northumberland, thou ladder <wherewvithal 
The mounting Bolingbrokeaſcends my throne. Sal. 
& 1D regard of the troubles wherezoith this king 
Vas diſtreſſed in England, this army was not of 
8 "fficient flrength to make an entire conqueſt of 
beland; Davies on Ireland, 
The builders of Babel ſtill, with vain deſign, 
| New Babels, had they wherewithg/, would build. 
= | Milton. 
von wil have patience with a debtor, who has 


| whereevitbal-ready about him. 1» Wyeberley. 

The prince could ſave from ſuch a number of 
uberecuitbal to carry on lis wars abroad. 

„ oo net THR TB ans © 


The frequency, warmth, and affeckion, where. 


He lik d the ground evhereon ſhe trod. Milton. 


. Whereſo he be, and ſoon upon him light. Spenſer. | 


Dryden. 3 


What ſcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the 1 
W firſt place both of credit and obedience is due; the 
next hereunto is, whatſoever any man can ne- 


Her bliſs is all in pleaſure and delight, . 


| ninthination to pay you his obligations, if he had 


WH E 
But it is impoſſible ſor a man, who openly de- 
clares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecu- 


rity that he will not be falſe and cruel, whenever | 


a temptation offers which he values more than he 

does the power wherewith he was truſted. Swift. 

2. With what? interrogatively. 
If the ſalt hath loſt its ſavour, eoberewith ſhall 

it be ſalted ? = | Matthew, 


4 


1n queſtion. 
To WHE/RRET, hwer'-rit. v. a. [corrupted, 
I ſuppoſe, from ferret.] 


1. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. A low 
colloquial word. 
2. To give a box on the ear. Ainfavorth, 


\Wunr'rgy, hwer'-1 
rivation.] A light boat uſed on rivers. 
And falling down into a lake, 
Which him up to the neck doth take, 
His fury ſomewhat it doth flake, 
He calleth for a ferry; 
What was his club he made his boat, 
And in his oaken cup doth float 
As fafe as in a wherry. Drayton's Nympbid. 
Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves, 
With the freight enrich themſelves: 
Safe within my little zoberry, 
| All their madneſs makes me merry, 


— ET. ITT 


ten, Dut.] 
1. To ſharpen by attrition. _. 
Fool, thou whet'/t a knife to kill thyſelf, 
Shakeſp. Richard Ill. 
Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haſt <ubeited on thy ſtony heart, 
To-ſtab at half an hour of my frail life. | 
x _ Shakeſp. Henry IV, 
This viſitation 
Is but to het thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 
| Shaleſp. Hamlet. 
Unſophiſticated vitriol, rubbed on the wwhetted 
blade of a knife, will not impart its colour.. Boyle. 
There is the Roman ſlave eybetting his knife, 
and liſtening. Addiſon on Italy. 
Eloquence, ſmooth and cutting, is like a razor 
wohetted with oil. x Swift. 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious : 
it is uſed with on and /oravard, but impro- | 
perly. | Tore 
Peace, good queen ! | 
Oh æohet not on theſe too, too furious peers ; 
For bleſſed are the peace-makers Sbaleſp. 
Since Caſſius firſt did ævbet me againſt Cæſar, 
I have not ſlept. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
I will evbet on the king _Shake/p. King Fobn. 
He favoured the chriſtian merchants; and, the 
more to bet him forzwards, the baſſa had cun- 
ningly inſinuated into his acquaintance one Mu- 
learabe. a | Knoles, 
Let not thy deep bitterneſs beget 
Careleſs deſpair in me; for that will wwhe? 
My mind to ſcorn. | Donne. 
The cauſe why onions, ſalt, and pepper, in baked 
meats, move appetite, is by vellication of thoſe 
nerves; for motion evbetteth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
A diſpoſition in the king began to be diſcovered, 
which, nouriſhed and 2whetted on by bad counſel- 
lors, proved the blot of his times; which was the 
cruſhing treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes by 
nal laws, * Bacon's Henry VII. 
"Tis ſad that we ſhould ſacrifice the church's 


ip 


And «vheited human induſtry by care; 43 
Nor ſuffer d floth to. ruſt his active reign. 


Wire, bwbt. n. J. [from the verb.] 
I. The act of ſharpening. 5 


Si they are propoſed. ere Sermons. 
: n " . KATE | 3 +, y * 2 


f 


2 


— 


3. I know not that avherexwithal is ever uſed | 


y. n. /. [of uncertain de- | 


- Swift, | 
To WHET, hwet'. v. a. [hperran, Sax. avet- | 


Deyden' Georgichs, | — 
i 1 Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being 


WHR 


An wry table is a certain wht; | 
. You would not think how heartily he Il eat. D-yd, 
He afliſted at four hundred bowls of punch, 
not to mention ſips, drams, and eobets. Spectator. 
WHE THER, hwCth'-br. adv, Thyœ den, Sax. 
A particle expreſſing one part of a disjune- 
tive queſtion in oppoſition to the other: 
anſwered by or. | 
As they, ſo we have likewiſe a publick form, 
how to ſerve God both morning and evening, 
whether ſermons may be had or no. | Hooker, 
Reſolve evbetber you will or no. Shak. Richard 111, 
Perkin's three counſellors regiſtered themſelves 
ſanctuary-men; and whether upon pardon obtain- 


not proceeded with, Bacon. 
If we adjoin to the lords, eobether they prevail or 
not, we engulph ourſelves into aſfured danger: Hayes. 
Then didſt thou found that order; æubetber Re 
Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 8 
Each was a noble cauſe. Denbam. 
It has been the queſtion of ſome curious wits, 
whether in the world there are more heads or feet ? 
ä Holyday. 
Epictetus forbids a man, on ſuch an occaſion, 
to conſult with the oracle ether he ſhould do it 
or no, it being neceſſary to be done. Decay of Piety. 
Whither by health or ſickneſs, life or death, 
| mercy is ſtill contriving and carrying on the ſpiri- 
tual good of all who love God. South's Sermons. 
This aſſiſtance is only offered to men, and not 
forced upon them *vhether they will er no. Tillot on. 
When our foreign trade exteeds our exportaticn 
of commodities, our money muſt go to pay our 
debts, whether melted or not, * Tocke. 
Whether it be that the richeſt of theſe diſco- 
veries fall not into the pope's hands, or for ſome 
other reaſon, the prince of Farneſe will keep this 
ſeat from being turned up, till one of his own 
family is in the chair. Auddiſon on Italy. 
WHe'THER, hweth'-ur. pronoun. Which of 
two. i | 
Whither when they came, they fell at words 
VS hether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. Spenſer, 
N beiber of them twain did the will of his Cate 
F. 5 Matthew, xxi. 
FF bether is more beneficial, that we ſhiould have 
the ſame yearly quantity of heat diſtributed equal- 
ly, or a greater ſhare in ſummer, and in winter 
a leſs ? | | Bentley. 
| Let them take w»hether they will: if they deduce 
all animals from ſingle pairs, even to make the 
ſecond of a pair, is to write after a copy. Bentley © 


WHE'TSTONE, hweét'“-stön. 2. f. [avhet and 


fone.) Stone on which any thing is whetted, 
or rubbed to make it ſharp. 7 
The minds of the afflicted do never think they 
have fully conceived the weight or meaſure of 
their own woe: they uſe their affeQion as a 
zwhetflone both to wit and memory. -  Howber, 
What avail'd her reſolution chaſte, _ *' 
Whoſe ſobereſt looks were whetfones to defire ? 
Mes Fairfax. 
., , Theſe the 2vbeifone ſharps to ca, 
And cry, millſtones are good meat. Ben Jenſon. 
Diligence is to the underſtanding as the wbt. 


muſt apply the one to the other. Fe, 
A æubelſlone is not an inſtrument to carve with, 
but it ſnarpens thoſe that do. Sbeteſp. 111uftrated. 


Wag“ rrgk, bwét'- tür. 1. / [from duet. 


peace to the thetting and inflaming of a little vain | One that whets or ſnarpens. 1 
curioſity. 8 Decay of Picty. | Love and enmity are notable whetters and quick- 
Great contempotaries abet and cultivate each eners of the ſpirit of life in all animals. Adore. 
other. 33 Dir. WHEY, hwe'. 1. /. [hyœz, Sax. bey, Dat?) 
Hlimſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, - 1. The thin or ſerous part of milk, from 


which the oleoſe or grumous part is fepa- 
: rated 8 © he 16S 
IU make you feed on cutds and whey,  Shateſp, 


diluted with a greater quantity of ſerum or bey 


2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. if 


4 
-_- c 


in the glandules oſ the breaſt. Harvey. on Conſumpt. . 


- 


- 


ed, or continuance within the privilege, they were 
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| WHICH, hwltsh'. Sree. [hpilc, Sax, auelł, 


4 
{ 
? 
: 
x 
\ 


WHI 


2. It is uſed of 2 thing white and thin, | 
Thofe linen cheeks of thine - 

"ow counſellors to us” What, ſoldiers whey face! 

Sbaleſp. 

4 Wor'yuy, bebe 5 adj. (from bey. 

Wut'y1sn, das ish. Partaking of whiey ; 

' reſembling whey. 

"Thoſe medicines, being opening and piercing, 

_,_ fortify the operation of the liver, in ſending down 
the 09 de of the blood to the reins. 

+ 25 12 Bacon : Natural Hiftory. 

He that quaffs 


Such 62516 liquors, oft with cholick pangs 


He ll roar Phillips, 


5 2 | - * Of 0 | 
1. The pronoun relative, relating to things. 
* The apoſtles term it the pledge of our heavenly 
mheritanoe, ſometimes the handſel or earneſt of 
that bib is to come. Hooker. 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which | 
hap to be reſerved are ignorant. Bacon. 
Tuo 2obich their want of judging abilities, add 
alſo their want of opportunity to apply to ſuch 

.. conſideration as may let them into the true good- 
neſs and evil of things, aubich are qualities aubví 
_ feldom diſplay themſelves to the firſt view. | 


South's Sermons . | 


The queen of furies by their ſide is ſet, 
And ſoatches from their mouths th' untaſted meat, 
Which it they touch, her hiſfing ſnakes ſhe rears. 


Dryden. 


Aſter the Everal carths, conſider the parts of 
the ſurface of this globe which are barren, as ſand 
And rocks. Locke. 
2. It had formerly ſometimes the before it. 
Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name by 

"_ which ye are called ? Jumes, ii. 7. 
3. It formerly was uſed for who, and related 
like wiſe to perſons: : as in the firſt words 


ol the Lord's Prayer. : 


The Almighty, zobich giveth wiſdom to whom- 
er i pleafeth him, did, for the good of his 
church, ſtay thoſe eager alfcQions.. - Hooker. 


Do you hear, Sir, of a battle? | I 
— one hears that, $ 


Which can diſtinguifh found. Sbaleſp. King # Bong. 
Had 1 been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have rofs'd me on their pikes 
 Vefore I would have granted to that act. 
Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


4. T ki genitive of which, as well as of who, | 
but who/e, as derived from which, | _ 


is awhoſe ; 


"1s ſearcely uſed but in poetry- 


St man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte, Milton. 


3s It is ſometimes a te; : as, take |. 


hich you will. | 
What is the night? 3 
AA moſt at odds with morning, which is which. 
Sbg. 


6. Itis ſometimes an interrogative as, which | 
Jobe. | | 


is the man? 
Which, of you eonvinceth me of fin? 
Por whieb of theſe works do ye ſtone me ? Jobn. 
' Two fair twins, 
: The puzaleFfirangers which is cubicbenquire. Tick. 


Wuiensot VER, hwitsh“.sG-Ew ür. 
|  [rubich and Joever.]- Whether one or the 
other. 


© _  ſbever he doubles it, he finds that he is not one 
_, ot, nearer the end of ſuch addition than at firſt 
- ſetting out. : 


Wut hwif. 1. f . [obupth, Welh.] A 
blaſt ; a puff of wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ares wide; : 
But With the whiff and wind of his fell fWord 
. Th” onnerved father falls. Sbalgp. Hamlet. 


| 


pron. | 


Whichſeever of theſe. he takes, and how ofien | WwiLE, hwYL 1. (. [aveil, Germ. bre, Sax. 1 


Locle. 5 


WH! 


Three pipes 52 dinner he conſtantly ſmokes, 
And ſeaſons his i with impertinent jokes. Prior. 

Nick pulled out a boatſwain's whiſtle : upon the 
firſt ob;F'the tradeſmen came jumping in. Arbuthn. 


To W ni'rFLE, hwif'I. v. n. [from auh. To 
move inconſtantly, as if driven by a puff of 
wind. 

Nothing is more familiar, than for a wwhifting 
fop, that has not one grain of the ſenfe of a man 
of honour, to play the hero. ' Eftrange. | 

Was our reaſon given to be thus puff'd about, 
Like a dry leaf, an idle ſtraw, a feather, | 
The ſport of ev'ry <ohifling blaſt that blows? Rote. 

A perſon of a whiffling and unſteady turn of | 
mind cannot keep cloſe to a point of controverſy, 
but wanders from it perpetually. Watts. 


Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice the deep- mouth d 
Seems to prepare his way. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


1. An ancient officer of ſtate. 
| The beach | 
Pales in the flood with men, with hare, 
- \- ads 
Which, like a mighty whiffer fore the king, 
2. One of no conſequence; one moved with | 
a whiff or a puff. | 


Our fine young ladies retain in their ſervice a | 


t number of fupernumerary and inſignificant 


monly call ſhoeing-horns, Specdator. 
Every whificr in a laced coat, who frequents 

: the chocolate-houſe, ſhall talk of the conſtitution. 
8 * 

WHIG, bwig'. 1. J. Ihpœꝝ, Sax.] b 
1. Whey. 54 
2. The name of a faction. | | 
The fouth-weſt counties of Scotland 2 ſel- } 
dom corn enough to ſerve them round the year; | 
and the northern parts producing more than they 
need, thoſe in the welt come in the ſummer to buy | 
at Leith the ſtores that come from the north; and | 
from a word, whiggam, uſed in driving their | 
horſes, all that drove were called the whigganiors, 
and ſhorter the 20 ig. Now in that year, before | 
the news came down of duke Hamilton's defeat, | 


march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching 
at the head of their pariſhes with an unheard-of 
fury, praying and preaching all the way as they | 
came. The marquis of Argyle and his party came 
and headed them, they being about ſix thouſand 


after that, all that oppoſed the court came in con- | 
tempt to be called 4ehzgs : and from Scotland the 
word was brought into ) England, where it is now | 
© one of our unhappy terms of difunion. Burnet, | 
Whoever has a true value for church and ſtate, 


count of the latter. 


1 


KRelating to the Whigs. 

She l prove herſelf a tory plaio; | 
From principles the whigs maintain ; 
And, to defend the dog „ 
Her topicks from the tories drawss. Swift. 


War'cc1sm, bwig' Stm. a. ſ. [from auhig.] 
The notions of a whig. 
I could quote paſſages from fiſty pamphlets, 
wholly made up of whipgifm and atheiſm. Swift. 


* 


_ Time 3; ſpace of time. 


- ſolitarineſs.. + Sidney, 
have ſeen herriſe bein ber bed, and again re- 
turn to bed; 1 all this <obile in a moſt faſt fleep. 

3 11 i} ba leſp. Mucbetb. 1 
| One bil we thought bim innocent, 


1 in this company, to eaſe 2 own waves and'our 


nſa betray f me. bo 
= 9 


+ »% 
n 


_ e een 


Wa1'rFLER, hwif -für. 1. /. (from che.! 


| 
WHILST, hwi'lst. 


_ fellows, which they uſe like iert, and com- 


3. At the fame time that. 


the miniſters animated their people to riſe and 


e WulLx, hw 'I. v. x. [from the noun.) To 
This was called the-whiggamors inroad; and, ever | 


ſhould avoid the extremes of wwhic for the ſake of Y 
the former, and the extremes of tory on the ac- 
Srui ft. N 


Wur'ecrsn, hwig“glsh. adj. [from whig.) ! 


}. You taught me but wwhile-ere # | 


4 
| Wu Von, hwi-&m. adv. hyilom, Sax. ta 


I my beauty be any hilt, then let it . | 
this much of you, that you will remain ſome while | 


WHI 


e * him feeding com 
And ont his necke a * lug 8 ging h 
Moſt highly huge, of Feed: 1 
- That fed his fire ſupplide all ſupper cobile. 05 
I hope all i ingenuous perſons will advertif * 
fairly, if they think it worth their while, of ny 
they diſlike in it. Di " 
Pauſing a while, thus to herſelf ſhe mus'd. 15 
How couldſt thou look for other, hut that * 
ſhould condenin thee for the doing of thoſe thi 
for which thine own conſcience did condemn Fi 
all the <vbile thou waſt doing of them? Tilla ; 
That which I have all chis 4% 1. been = 
vouring to convince men to, is no other but what 
God himſelf doth particularly recommend. Til. 
Few, without the hope of another life, Would 
think it worth their 494i/e to live above the allure 
ments of ſenſe. Attrbyy, 


What fate has diſpos'd of the a 
worth <ohile to tell. of Tit a 


WuriLE, hwt}, ? 


adw, [hpite, Sax. Whiles 
is now out of uſe,] 


t. During the time that. 
biles I was protector, 
pity was all the fault that was in me. $a}. H. vl. 
What we have, we prize not to the worth 
Whites we enjoy it; but being lackt and lot, 
Why then we rack the value. Slakh, 
Repeated, æubile the ſedentary earth 
Attains her end. 
2+ As long as. | 
Uſe your memory; you will ſenſibly experience 
agradua improvement , while you take care not to 
overtoad it. Witt 


WuiLEs, hwtlz. 


Milla, 


Miles by the experiment of this miniſtration 
they glorify God, for your profeſſed lubjecin 
unto the goſpel. 2 Cor. il 

Can he imagine that God ſends forth an ine. 
ſiſtible ſtrength againſt ſome fins, ahi, in other 
he permits men a power of repelling his grzce? 

Decay of Pia. 
All kane ſhall bend, and ev'ry voice 

In loud applauding ſhouts refoice ; 

M hile all his gracious aſpet praiſe, 

And crowds grow loyal as they gaze. Ali 

He ſits attentive to his own applauſe; 

. While wits and templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe, Poke 


loiter. 
Men guilty this way never have obſerved tha 
the whiling time, the gathering together, an 
Waiting a little before dinner, is the moſt a. 
_ wardly paſſed away of any. Spratt 
WHILE'RE, hwil-E'r. adv. ſwwhbile and ere, 0 
before.] A little while ago; ere While. 
Not i in uſe. 
That curſed wight from whom I 'ſcap'd vi 
A man of hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair. Si 
„ La us he jocund : will you troul the catch 


Thoſe armies, that wobile=ere , 

% Ae the world, by him ſtruck dead with 

| fear. Dae 

__ Here lies Hobbinol, our ſue phierd <obil re. Au. 

} He who, with all heav'n's heraldry, <obilr: 
Enter d the world, now bleeds to give us eale. Mi. 


is, ance on à time.] Formerly; once; 


old. Not in uſe. 
Where now the ſtudious lawyers have th# 


bowers, 

There zobilom wont the Templar knights . 
Till they decayed through pride. haf 
6 4 In northern clime a val'rous knight 
Did bien kill his bear in 3-2 | | 
| And wound a fddler. Hui 


| ®* Yet, art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 
Fot fo Apollo, wh unweeting hand, v 


* 


4 ä wa 


IM, hein“. . g [This wt is derived | 
By ner from a thing turning round; 


nor can I find any etymology more proba- 


_ .- an irregular motion of deſire. 


would be now actually in being if our atheiſts no- 


2 my neighbours eall me, eov5:mical - as my garden 


Por. H. N*Xxvil. 


WHL-, 


die.] A freak; an odd fancy; a caprice ; 
All the ſuperfluous eobims relate, 

That fill a female gameſter's pate. 
Ile learnt his cin and -4 ee notions too, 


- Such as fine men adopt, and fine men rue. Harte. | 


To Warmers, hwim'-plr. v. u. Labimmeren, 
Germ.] To cry without any loud noiſe, 


The father by his authority ſhould always ſtop | 
this ſort of crying, and ſilence their . 
0 : | oche, \ 


A laughing, toying, wheedling, <vbimp"ring ſhe 

- Shall make him amble on a goſlip's meſſage. Rowe. 
In peals of thunder now ſhe roars, and now 

She gently wbimpers like a lowing cow. Sift. 

War MPLED, hwim'pld. adj. [I ſuppoſe from 


avhimper.] This word ſeems to mean diſ- 


torted with 2 
This whimpled, w 


This ſignior Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
Th anointed ſovereign of ſighs and groans. Sal. 
War msEY, hwim'-zy. u. /. [only another 
form of the word whim.) A freak; a 


caprice ; an odd fancy; a whim. | 


At this rate a pretended freak or eohim/ey may | 


be palliatee. L' Efrange. 
All the ridiculous and extravagant ſhapes that | 
can be imagined, all the fancies and whimfes of 


s and painters, and Egyptian idolaters, if ſo | 


3 are conſiſtent with life and propagation, 


tions were true, Ray en the Creation. | 
- So now, as health or temper changes, 
In larger compaſs Alma ranges; I» 
This day below, the next above, 
As light or ſolid whimfies move. Prior. 
What I ſpeak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, | 
5 | 


The difference there is betwixt nature and art; 
Ic court others in verſe, but I love thee in proſe ; 

And they have my vubimſies, but thou haſt my 
: heart. | . 

Oranges in 2whimſey-boards went round. King. 
le ſpoke this with ſuch a ſedate and undiſturbed 
mind, that 1 could not impute it to melancholy, 

© or a ſplenetick whimſey, Blacl more. 
| Th' extravagance of poctry | 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs. - - 

Men's folly, ohires, and inconſtancy. Swift. 

Wuarmsicai, hwim'-zy-kel.. adj. [from 


2522207 Freakiſh ; capricious; oddly 
_- ancituk..:- - | | 


In another circumſtance I am particular, or, as 


mvites into it all the birds, I do not ſuffer any one 
do deſtroy their neſts. | Addiſen. 


Wain, bwin“. u. {. [chayn, Welſh ;- genifta | 
. Jpmoſa, Lat.) Furze; gorſe. 


Muh cobias or with furzes thy hovel renew. | 
. 
Plants that have priekles in their leaf are holly, 
juniper, 2whjn-buſh, and thiſtle. Bacon. 
ToWnnne, hwi'n. v. u. [paman, Sax: abee- 
nen, Dut. cavyno, Welſh.] To lament in 
low murmurs; to make a plaintive noiſe; 
to moan meanly and effeminately. 


They came to the wood, where the hounds 


Were in couples ſtaying their coming, but with a 
_ whining accent craving liberty. Sidney. 
8 At his nurſe's tears 8 
He obin'd and roar'd away your victory, | 
That pages bluſh'd at him. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
75 Twice and once the hedge- pig win d. Shakeſp. 
1 Whip him, 8 
Tin, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shak. Ant. end Cleop- 


Swift. | 


2 
* 


| | k | 
ining, purblind, wayward 


L 


1 


Prior. 


WH I | 
accent in their ſpeech, as if they did till ſuffer 


— 


ſome oppreſſion. | 
Then if we eobine, look pale, 
And tell our tale, 
Men are in pain 
For us again ; 
So neither ſpeaking doth become 
The lover's ſtate, nor being dumb. 
He made a viler noiſe than ſwine | 
In windy weather, when they cine. Hudibras.. 
Some, under ſheep's cloathing, had the proper- 


ate. 


as well as bite and de vour. South's Sermons, 
I was not born ſo baſe to flatter crowds, 
And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryden. 
Laughing at their ung may perhaps be the 
proper method. Locke. 
Life was given for noble purpoſes; and there- 
fore it muſt not be ſacrificed to a quarrel, nor 
whined away in love. | 
Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen- 
drapers would in four- and- twenty hours raiſe their 
cloths and ſilks to above a double price; and, if 


petitions to the court, that they were ready 
ſtarve. | Swift. 


tive noiſe ; mean or affected complaint. 
The favourable opinion of men comes often- 


ſet off with ſome odd devotional poſtures and gri- 
maces. 5 
| Thy hateful whine of wor | 


My jarring ſenſes with thy beggar's cry. Rowe. 
To Wri'nny, hwin'-ny. v. 1. | Hinnio, Lat. 
horſe or colt. 3 
WuarxNyarD, hwin'-yerd, =. /, [pmnan and 
ane to gain honour, Sax. Skmner. I know 


to cut avhins.] A ſword: in contempt, 
He ſnatch'd his wwbinyard up, that fled 
When he was falling off his ſteed. Hudibrat. 
"Fwas then his heart-ſtring Honour pinch'd, 
A cord ſhe ſeldom touch d. 
His truſty 2ohizyard never flinch'd, 


To WHIP, hwip'. v. a. [hpeopan, Sax. wip- 
pen, Dut.] 5 

He took | | 
The harneſs'd ſteeds, that ſtill with horror ſhook, 
And plies them with the laſh, and hip em on; 
And, as he wwh#ps, upbraids em with his ſon. Adui/. 

2. To few ſlightly. | EIN 

In half-2ebipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie. Gay. 

3. To drive with laſnes. 75 

| This unbeard ſaucinefs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To 2whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. Shak. K. John. 

Let 's ci theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again: 
Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 

. 'Fheſe famiſh'd beggars. | Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play d truant, and whipt 
top, I knew not what it was to be beaten till lately. 

: | Re 3 Shakeſp. 
H ordered every day to:20hip his top fo long as 


if you promiſe it him as a reward of having whipt 
_ his top luſtily quite out. "0 Locle. 


W hipt cream ; unfortified with wine or ſenſe? | 
Froth'd by that ſlattern muſe, Indifference. Harte. 


4. To correct with laſhes. „„ 
I leave you to the hearing of the cauſe, 
Hoping you Il find good cauſeto whip them all. Shak. 
- Reaſon with the fellow, n 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this, 


8 uc kling. | 


ties of wolves; that is, they could whine and how, | 


Collier. 


the mourning continued long, come whining with | 
Wuaixe, bwin. a. , [from the verb.] Plain- | 


times by a few demure looks and affected cines, | 
South. 


Breaks in upon my ſorrows, and diſtradts — |} 


from the ſound.] To make a noiſe like a j 


not whether this word was ever uſed ſeri- 4 
ouſly, and therefore perhaps it might be 
denominated in contempt from auhin a tool 


And firm the hilt he clutch'd. Whyte's Poems. | 


to make him weary, he will wiſh for his book, | 


WL 
WHI 
Hourly we ſee ſome raw pin-feather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes ſing, 
Who for falſe quantities was hipt at ſchool 
But t' other day, and breaking grammar-rule. Dryd. 
How did he return this haughty brave, | 
Who whit the winds, and made the ſea His ſlave ? 
i : : Dryden. 
This requires more than ſetting children a taſk, 
and wvbipping them, without any more ado, if it be 
not done to our fatcy. : Locke, 
Oh chain me! ig me! let me be the ſcorn 
Of ſordid rabbles and infulting crowds! 
Give me but life. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitur. 
Hears to titles and large eſtates have a weakneſs 
in their eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and 
indignity of ahi ping. 
5s. To laſnh with ſareaſm. : . 
They would hi me with their fine wits, till 
J was as creſt-fallen as a dried pear, 2 
| Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
6. To inwrap. Kh 
Its ſtring is firmly æubipt about with ſmall gut, 
that it may the eaſier move in the edge of the 
rowler. | Moxon's Mechan. Exerciſes. 


To Ware, hwip'. v. a: To take any thing 


| 


N 


1 


ing the ſenſe; as, out, on, ups away, A 
ludicrous uſe. 1 155 
In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He æohipt his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 
And in this brainiſh apprehenſion kills _ 5 
The unſeen good old man. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
She in a hurry <obips up her darling under her 
arm. [2 | i 
Raiſe yourſelf upon your hinder legs, and then 
ſtretch out your head: 1 can eaſily evhip up to 
your horns, and ſo out of the well, L' Eftrange: 
Brifk Suſan whips her linen from the rope, 
Whilſt the firſt drizz'ling ſhow'r_is born aſlope. 
. | | Swift; 
Thus diſpoſed, it lies ready for you to abi it 
out in a moment. 5 . Swift, 
To Wurre, hwip/. VIV . 
A ludicrous word. | 
Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon 


| the way: the one ⁊vbips up a tree, and the other 


throws himſelf flat upon the ground. L' Eftrange. 
The ſimple *ſquire made a ſudden ſtart to fol- 
low; but the juſtice of tke quorum 9obipped be- 
tween, | | | 


ſtrument of correction tough and pliant. 
| There ſat infernal Pain, | 
And faſt beſide him ſat tumultuous Strife; 
| The one in hand an iron whip did ſtrain, 
The other brandiſhed a bloody knife, ' Spenſer. 
Put in ev'ry honeſt hand a dpi, 63 
| To laſh the raſcal naked through the world. 
Love is merely a madneſs, and deſerves as well a 
dark-houſe and a wwhip as madmen do. Shakes. 
_ High on her head | 
_ Her.chain ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes. 


| | „„ Dryden. 
In his right hand he holds the die, with which 
he is ſuppoſed to drive the horſes of the ſun. Addiſ. 


Whie and ſpur, hwip'-and-ſpar.. With the 


utmoſt haſte. 


Each ſtaunch polemick © _ 
Came <whip and ſpur, and daſh'd thro thin and 
thick. | Dunciad. 


Wni'rconxp, hwip/-kird. 1 . {whip and. | 


 cord.] Cord of which laſhes are made. 
In Raphael's firſt works are many ſmall fold- 


: wwhipcords. Dryden. 


War'eGRAFTING, bwlp'-grif-ting. 1. /; IIn 


gardening.] A kind of grafting 


WHIPHA ND, hwlp'-hand. 7. fe ſawhip and | 


The common people have a whining tone and 
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| Leſt you ſhould chance to 4vbip yourrinformation, 


Shokeſp. | 


band.] Advantage over, 


nimbly : always with a particle aſcertain- 
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Z' Eftrange. 


To move nimbly. 


r. To ſtrike with any thing tough and flexible. . hwip”, =. / Thyeop, Sax.] An in-. 
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e rears two twiſted ſnakes; 
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WAI 
. *The n 
would not be drawn from her beloved monaſtery | 
with fair words, has the bip-band of her, and | 
. drags her out with many ſtripes. Dryden. 


WurrLass, 'hwip'-Hsh. 2. /. The laſh or 
Tmall end of a whip. 
Have whipleſs wel knotted and cartrope 2 of 
p er. 
Warr es, hwip-pör. =. . {from aubip.] 
One who puniſhes with Whipping. | 
Love is merely a madneſs, and deſet ves as well 
a dark-houſe and a whip as madmen do; and the 
reaſon why they arc not ſo puniſhed is, that the 
rubippera are in love too. 


bound when they are laſhed. 
Could not the whippingpoſt prevail, 
Wich all its rhet'rick, nor the jail, 
To keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 
And-ancle free from iron gin ? Hutibras. 
War PSAW, bwlp' -A. 1. J. [whip and. ſaau. 
The whip/aw is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great | 
pieces of ſtuff that the handſaw will not eafily | 
reach through. | Moxon. 
wr PSTAFF, iwip' -6fAf. u. J. {On fſhip- 
oard.] A piece of wood faſtened to the 


® + 


| 


helm, which the ſteerſman holds in his | 
Baiky. 
War PSTER, bwlp' -sthr. n. 1 [from hp.) 


hand to more the belm and turn the ſhip. 


A nimble fellow. | 
* I am not valiant neither; 
ev'ry puny whipfer gets my ſword. Shok. Ocbelto. 
— ny whipfer but his errand, 
He takes A 8 chief juſticeꝰ Warrant. Prior. 
HIPT, hwip't, for aubipped. 
| w In Bridewel a number be dripe, 
Leſſe worthie than theefe to be whip. uſt. 


To * HIRL, bwtrl'. v. a. [hYynran, Sax. 
- quirbeten, Put.) To turn round rapidly. 
My thoughts are zobirled like a potter s wheel: 
' Lknow not where Tam, nor what Ido. Sh. H. VI. 
He @obirls his ſword around withont delay, 


s.thr h adverſe foes an e Way. 
ien ough 5 . 


With his full force he wich it 4" tea rp 

But the ſoft yielding air receiy d the wound. Dryd. 
I The Stygian flood, 

"Fi ing from on high, with bellowing ſound 
AM binde the black Waves and rattling ſtones _ | 
Hon. 

With impetuous motion whirl'd apace, 
This magick wheel ſtill moves, yet keeps it place. 
- .Gramille. 
They have. ever been taught by their ſenſes, that 


* 


; 


he fun, with all the planets and the fixed ſtars, 
: , 


are wbirled raped 3 Dy little globe. 


eee 4 the a 
TOW HR, RL 6 . 
1. o run round rapidly. 


n not made to burn, but fairly for to ſhine. 


Five moone were ſeen to-night, 
our fixed, and the fifth. did aobir/ about 
he 4: other hour in wond rous motion. SL. K. John. 

As young ſtriplings hip the top for ſport 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and bir about, 
Kami d with elamours of the beardleſs rout. * 
Wild and diſtracted with their fears, 


A 
* 


- 


75 


F # N 
4 They juſtling plunge amidft the ſounding Jeeps? 


The flood away the ſtruggling ſquadron ſweeps, 
5 And men, and and be ee 
| _ Smith. 


2. To move haſtily. 
l She what he ſwears n no wuore 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar ; t 


*Kut ix 1 ſight, 
ETSY foreſt, . EL \— Deguen's r 


Shakeſp. | 
 WarrrincrosT,hwip" -ping-pdst. n. ſ. [avhip | p 
And p9f.] A pillar to which criminals are 


| 


| WaHrkLPOOL, ver 


Sperſer. 1 


1 


Sod © 


; 


He,rapt withwwbirling cls inflenccs the * 5 


WHT 


when Diſcord was reſtive, and Wu, wett“. . _— Treas the . yt 


1. Gyration; quick rotation; circular mo- 
tion; rapid circumvolution. 
Twere well your judgments. but in plays did 
range | 
But ev'n 65M, follizs and debauches change 
Wich ſuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir d, and cannot ſcore them on the ſtage. Dyyd. 
Wings raiſe my feet; I'm pleas:d to on 
high, 
Trace all che mazes of the liquid ſky ; 
Their various turnings and their cuir declare, 
And live in the vaſt regions of the air. 
Cereech' a Ae. 
Nor zobirl of time, nor flight of years, can waſte. 
Cereech. 
I have been watching what thoughts came up 
in the whirl of fancy, that were worth communi- 
cating. Pape. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the 20birl: the circling ſand aſcends, 
And in the noble duſt the chariot 's loſt. Smith. 
2» Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
IJ For though in dreadful zvbirls we ang 
High on the broken wave, 0 
I knew thou wert not ſlow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 
WarkLiBaAT, hwerl-bat. 2. /. [avhirl and 
bat.) Any thing moved rapidly round 
to give a blow. It is frequently uſed by 
the poets for the ancient ceſtus. 
At whirlbat he had flain many, and was now 
himſelf ſlain by Pollux.  L'Eftrange. 
The avbirlbat's falling blow they nimbly ſhun, ! 
And win the race ere they begin to run, 
Creevb's Ae 


| 


| 


4 


The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejected, 


aàs Dares did the hiribats of Eryx, when they were 
thrown before him by Entellus. Dryden. 
The zohirlbat and the rapid race ſhall be 
Reſerv'd for Cæſar, and ordain d by me. 
Dryden Virgil. 
WuürsTLBONxE, hwerl -bon, u. /. The patella; 
the cap of the knee. Ainſavor th. 
WRAI XIII, hweér“-Iy-gIg. . / [whirl and 
gig. ] A toy which children ſpin round. 
He Fund d that marbles taught him percuſſion, 
and whirligige the axis in peritrochio. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. $triblerus. 
That fince they gave things their beginning, 
And ſet this wohirligig SPE: Prior. 
WAT Ir, hwerl pf ? n. ſ. (hpyprpole, 
pol Sax.] A place 
where the water moves circularly, and 
draws whatever comes within the circle 
towards its centre; a vortex. 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiendharh led through. 
ford and whiripoe}, o'er bog and quagmire, 


Ia the fathomleſs profound 
. :Down ſunk they, like a falling ſtone, 
By raging Tobiriits overthrown. 
This calm of heaven, this mermaid's melody, 
Into an unſeen evhjr{pos! draws you faſt, 


Send forth, ye wiſe! ſend forth your lab ring 
thought: 
Lt it return with empty notions fraught 
Of airy columns every moment broke, 
Of carcling wobirlpootr, and of ſpheres of ſmoke. 
Prior. 
There might ariſe ſame vertiginous motions or 
3 in the matter of the chaos, whereby the 


df thoſe aobiripoole, and there conſtipate one ano- 
ther into great ſolid bodies. Bentley. 


1 KLWIND, hwérl-wind. 2. 7 | [ewerbel- | 


1 Germ. A ſtormy wind moving eir- 
cular . 

In abe very torrent: ad arblefivind. of your paſ- | 
3 beget a WOO OA give it ſmooth- 


4 
* 
7 


Addiſon's . | 


"44 


Shakeſp. King Lear. | 
Sandye, 


And in a moment ſinks you. Dryd. Span, Fryar. * 


atoms muſt be thruſt and crowded te the middle 


* = 


| 


j 


/ 


* 


 Sbahkeſp. GG, < 


þ 


Wu RRING, hwer' lug. adj. 


WHISK, bwisk '. u. J. Lwiſcben to wipe, 
1. A ſmall beſom, or bruſh. 


| To Wulsk, hwlsk', v. a. 


4 TH! 


Wich whirhwindsfrom beneath ſhet of, 
And bare expos d the boſom of the 


the fut 
deep. 1 

Dq den s LEreid, 
A worm form. 
expreſſed by it. 
pheaſant ſprings, 
phant wings, Lage. 


Germ.] 


ed in imitation of the ſound 
From the brake the whirring 
And mounts exulting on trium 


'Thewhite of an egg, though in part tranſparent, 


yet being long agitated with a 2% ſ 

Joſes its tranſparency, FO Fo, 
If you break any china with the top of the 20775 

on the mantletree, gather up the fragments. $: wift, 


2. A part of a woman's dreſs. 


An eaſy means to prevent being one farthing 
the worſe for the abatement of intereſt, is wear, 


ing a lawn bit inſtead of a point de v ence 
.Ch id on Trac. 


[wiſchen to \ 
Germ.] Je lige, 


1. To ſweep with a ſmall beſom. 


2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps, 


Cardan believ'd great ftates depend 
Upon the tip o' th' hear's tail's end; 
That, as ſhe 20/74 it © wards the fun, 
-Strow'd mighty empires up and down. Hud bras, 


WIK ER, hwls-kur, 2. . {from whit). 


The hair growing on the cheek unſhaven; 
the muſtachio. 85 
A facrifice to fall of ſtate, 
Whoſe thread of life the fatal ſiſters 
Did twiſt together with its ev-i/ters, Hudibras. 
Behold four kings, in majeſty rever'd, 
With hoary wwþ:ſters and a forky beard, Pop 


A painter added a pair of rulliſters to the late. 

Addiſan. 

To WHI'SPER, hwis'-pür. v. . [auiſperen 

Dut.] To ſpeak with a low voice, ſo a3 

not to be heard but by the ear cloſe to the 

ſpeaker ; to ſpeak with ſuſpicion or timo. 
rous caution. 

He ſometime with fearful countenance wall 
deſire the king to look to himſelf; for that all the 
court and city were full of whiſperinge, and exe 
peRation of ſome ſudden change. Sideyy, 

All that hate me eeifper together againſt me, 

Pſalm x. 7, 
In ſpeech of man, the whi Hering or ſuſurrus, 
Whether louder or ſofter, i is an interior ſound; 
but the ſpeaking out is an exterior ſound; and 
therefore you can never make a tone, nor ſing, in 
evhiſpering, but in ſpeech you may. Bas. 

The king Aceſtis calls; 

Then ſoftly ⁊chiper d in her faithful car, 
And bade his daughters at the rites appear. Pope, 

It is as offenſive to ſpeak wit in a fool's com- 
pany, as it would be ill manners to ae ier in it; 

he is diſpleaſed at both, becauſe he is ignorant of 
What 1 is ſaid. Pepe, 

The hollow voip ring breeze, the pliant rills 

Purle down amid the twiſted roots. Thonan, 


To Wrr'sPER, hwis“-pür. v. 2. 
1. To addreſs in a low voice. 

When they talk of him, they ſhake their heads 
And whiſper one another in the ear. Shak, K. Jol. 
Give ſorrow words; the griefthit does not ſpear 
FF hifpers the o "erfraught heart, and bids 1 5 
Hue firſt whiſp ers the man in the ear, that ſuchs | 
man ſhould think fuch a card. Bacon Nat. Hit, 
The ſteward whifpercd the young Tempi that's 
true to my knowledge. Tathr. 

2. T o utter in a lo voice. 
Vou have heard of the news abroad, I mean the 
whiſpered ones; for arc are yet but ear-kiſling 


arguments. Shaksp. 
"Bit and eat your bread, 

Nor whiſper more g word; or get ye 2 - 

And weepe * doors Clopmar 


bey 


9 


10 1 
4 
5 * 3 | 
" | — . ; 


They 7 buzz and whip rr Rhætus from the hearth a burning brand 


When the paper was held nearer to any colour 


;F -14-withdrawing from the apoſtles, Selects, and whirling waves; till from his hand if than to the reſt, it appeared of that colour to which 
ther, 1338 * 5 8 | Beatley | "The fire took game, ler df d it from the right | ** approached neareſt; but when it was equally, 
noiſe-zt' ab t ſecretly. On fair Charaxus' t emples, near the ſight or almoſt equally, diſtant from all the colours, ſo 
„ Charles che emperor, | Then ling paſt came on. Dryden. that it might be equally illuminated by them all, 
3s Wiler pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, | When winged deaths in chu R arrows fly, | * * ts Noten 5 Ofttichs. 
For tas indeed his colour, but he came Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ſtay, : y ers Eo coaches crowd the bite glov d 
10 Whiſper Wolfey, here makes viſitation. Perform thy part, and ſhare the dangerous day? x x. =o 85 Pope. 
en ; Shakeſp. Henry VI. | Oy ED Prior, | % Having the colour of fear ; pale, I 
Wurster / hwis“-pür. =, , (from the verb.] The wild winds ahitle, and the billows roar, My 3 are 8 your colour, but I ſttramm 
A low ſoft voice; cautious and timorous | The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore. Pope. To wear a heart ſo white, Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Vent: FFF Jo War'sTLE, huis“. v. a. To call by a 3. Having the colour appropriated to happi- 
The ertengoß is more is tones than in ſpeech; | — whiſtle. „ Mikes ang % 
© therefore tlie in ward voice or whiſper cannot give „Let him ⁊chiſtle them backwards and forwards, 1 een pure-eyed faith, white-handed hope; 
r r 1p} lag M 
2-6 5 OY ; te Grft' hints and whiſpers of He cnanced to miſs his dog: we ſtood fill till |- | ot chakkity. for, 
. Bt eee abe heart, and oo will | be had wwhiſted him 6 ; Addiſon. RAE» non chat fveet-ſmiling Y outh ? 5 
E. ah dns quick ar ud South. When ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, Or that crown'd matron ſage, white-robed Truth 
Soft whiſpers through th allembly went. Dryd. May dunce by dunce be wh;/Hcd off my hands! Pee ants es 9 8 5 J Milton. 
Ie uncall'd, bis patron to controul, ; Pope. | * F 1 a N e expreſt 
Pivulg d the ſecrer whiſpers of his ſoul. Dryden. Waur'sTLEe, hwis. 1. /. (hpircle, Sax. Fs * 9 2 . 85 inguiſh d from the reſt, 
Wich mach like falfe eulen, in former reigns, . Sound made by the modulation of the | 4 39097 sad as thy honour clears 
the ears of princes —_ 25 iſoned. Davenart. | age 7 the mouth. 3 | nd let new joys attend on.thy, WOO — 
TT REP YN >/-Der-tir. u. /. [from | y fire in caves conſtrains the winds, | 7 A 3 | ryaen. 
3 8 nt F 8 / . Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe; | 2 1 3 be this æubite hour aſſign d, 
1. One that ſpeaks low. They fear his 2% le, and forſake the ſęas. Dryd. x MEER, jg Oy oooh, 0 of the mind. Pope, 
4. A private talker; a teller of ſecrets ; a 2- A found made by a ſmall wind inſtrument. | and es 0 rob d Word her fro DN 
conveyer of intelligence. 3. The mouth: the organ of whiſtling. | e 
Kings truſt in eunuchs hath rather been as to | Let's drink the other cup to wet our auler, and | Oey le bs | Pops. 
good ſpials and geod whi/pcrers than good magiſ- ſo ſing away all ſad thoughts. Walton: Angler. 3 Y 1 Mrs terrile mini 7 CH 
C Bacon. 4. A ſmall wind inſtrument. WCW Sor e, A 
Wulst, Rist“. [This word is called by The maſters and pilots were ſo aſtoniſhed, that | ih two pernicious daughters jours 


&& 


kn ; | | ; a Your high-engender'd battles gainſt a head. 
Finn, who ſeldom errs, an interiection they knew not how to direct; and if they knew, | Fu > 5 
dn flence, and fo it is e they could ſcarcely, when they directed, hear their | 8 d 200 white 2s . = Shakeſp: King Leave 


uſed ; but Shatz/prare uſes it as a verb, and | VP l. Behold Sidney. = We e ; A 
Mil de Forres adſective or a participle. 1 Upon the hempen tackle ſhipboys climbing; © Pal over, to the end'they were created, 4 
1. Are ſilent. | 5 n 4 As. Would bring eo4ite hairs unto a quiet grave, SA. 
bos ads. Hear the ſhrill 20% le, which doth order give Pure; nbi Werne. 
And then tate Hande g : To ſounds confus d. Sbalgſp. Henry V. A Vah! 5 Dryd 1 11 3 RE 
n 79 os Small les, or ſhepherds oaten pipes, give a nhappy. Dryden! in all Charles's days, 2 ä 
Curt'fied when you have, and kiſt, 0 7 45 ö | Roſcommon only boaſts urſpotted lays: 
* 274 . ound becauſe of their extreme ſlenderneſs, where- . | 8 9 
The wild waves bi. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 1 5 ; . And in our own, excuſe ſome courtly ſtaitis, - 
5 N 2 iS by the air is more pent than in a wider pipe, p x Pear 1 
2. Still; filent; put to ſilence. | 2 ' No -vbiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pop 
he winds, with wonder 6b /, | 5 Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. ; . 


Her infant grandame's 2ohifile next it grew, WuiTE, hwl't. ». /. 


Sgmoothly the waters kiſs'd, | REES 1. Whiteneſs ; anything white © white col. 
-- Whiſpering new joys to the mild ocean. Milton,” The bells the gingled, and the able ble w. Pope. ee ; white colour. 


3. Be tif 5. The noiſe of winds. Wl ores panes K 
, A | ; | | 2 | mely attired in a robe of bite. : F 
WrrsT, hwist“. . J. A game at cards, re- 6. * cr ee to their dogs. A 323 coming to viſit me, 1 1 ; 
quiring cloſe attention and ſilence: vul- 3 * 1 Fd bifite. Shak. King Lear the door, and before I told him what the colours 
garly pronounced auff. The-knight, purſuin this epiſtle * | were, or what U was doing, I aſked him which of 
The clergyman uſed to play at oh i, and fwob- Baliev d he d brought her to his whiſtle. Huub. the two whites were the beſt, and wherein they 
_ or; bb 2 Fl Scuiſt. WITT EH þ Ihe 4. J. {from 5 5774 : differed ? and after he had at that diſtance viewed 
5 Whit awhile... . G whit) 5 „ > Alle.]! them well, he anſwered, that they were both good 
Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of ſmoke The pri 8 4 8 whites, and that he could not ſay which was beſt. 
-Wreat'd fragrant from the pipe. Thom/. Autumn. | „CCC 


| k ; | : nor wherein their colours differed; Newton's Optichs, - 
n i | the ableſt ey4/ler, who could whiſtle cleareſt, and $0 ein af : 0's nene, 
To WHUSTLE,. hwis f. V- u. hpir vlan, Sax. go through 1 without laughing. Addiſon. * The mark at which an arrow 16 hot, 
aa = | Weir, bwlt!, u. J [ph 1 Which uſed to be painted white. | 
To k. Pe | | / TOOG 5 SPE BOP If a mark be ſet up for an archer at dif: 
1, To form a kind of muſical ſound by an | thing, Sax.] A point; a jot. 7 : e P 8 4 great dit. 
marticulate modulation of the breath, We love, and are no bit regarded. Sidney. 1 as exactly as he can, the leaſt 


Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpeus d into the cloſs neſtrof tim doit p *? : | 


© ne matah'd-end-travell'd-bard: | Her ſacred book with blood ri, winG-hall take hivarzow, and divert ik fro the 
Some time 1 ſhall fleep-out, the reſt III l.. That none could read except ſhe did him teach, | © 3 . a au 2 Dryden, 
5 11 57 | |  Shakeſp. She unto him diſcloſed every wht, "Bens hit AP ite hah 0 2a plots fly. ſure, 
Let one ewhifilo at the one end of a trunk, and And heavenly documents thereout did preach, Spenſ. Of g f and level to the very white 1 
hold your ear at the other, and the ſound ſhall Phe motive cauſe of doing it is not in ourſelves, | The _ _—_— 2 5 Southern. a 
| ſtrike, ſo.ſbarp as you can fcarce endure it. | but carrieth us as if the wind ſhould drive a feather Jo I 0th eee part of e888. 8 
33 Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. | in the air; we no whit furthering that whereby ＋ — ; "Af flax and Tobites of eggs a 
While the plom man near at hang we are driven. OY Hooker. | f 2 ; . E 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land. Milton. Althongh the lord became the Zing's tenant, his laid 1 Ge | repellents are the whites of new 
Should Bertran ſound. his trumpets, 5 country was no whit reformed thereby, but re- : "os — ton fad with alum. 1 ien. Sur go - 
' RE And Torriimond but h le through his fingers, mained in the former barbariſm. Davies on Trelund. - nen-lates among the ſtars do gr wd, 
; I" He draws his army off, Dryden's Spaniſp Fryar. 


> He whiſtted as he went for want of thought. Dryd. In unſuperfluous, even proportion, And there, with piercing: eye}. JE 
| ©; DE ploughman leaves the taſk 0/1 And "PAK whit e, wich her ſtore. Milt. INES 4 he; den en aud the thick white 
a And trudging home ward cles on the Way. Gay. 5-7 I does not me-a_ewhis diſpleaſe, | 7 3 8 PY- ; | 5 Jn Hl 805 us l Be > 
X 2. To make afound with 2 mall wind in- That the rich all honours ſeize. © _ Cowley, | Cloſe 2 ve Feger. r . 
Mru ment. J ö In accounts of ancient times, it ought to ſatisfy-| What princs i lecundine Keeps © Cee, 
3. To ſound ſhrilt, + 3 Ore Braſh nan enquirer, if they can be brought any whit near * 45 2 3 and volk of 

His big manly voice 5 one another. 5 Tillotſar, qua 0 faſhi when nd - TEXEUTES, as is re- 

: 18 ; again'toward chilgifh le: pipes; 3 It is every whitas honourable to aſſiſt a good mi- Tete 0 1 ety 5 Boyle. f 
: He ales in his ſoun cc "i Sbakeſp. | niſter, as to oppoſe a bad one; Addiſon's Freebdlder. bn ee N and 
7 » Dottwhilpers run along the leafy. woods, WITTE, bwtt. adj. hy, Sax, wit, Dut.] err above it; 16 the ex- 


terior region of the earth is as the ſhell of the 


And mountains chile to the mum'ring floods. | 


1. Having ſuch an appearance as arifes from | egg, and the abyſd undet it as the 40% that lies 

1 . . * . * . 1 a 

e, ON IS Dryden, | the mixture of all eolours ; ſnowy, - © q under the ſhell, ür " 1 berry 
1 4: Ig 1 e 4. Te 


* ; . & ' 
= 8 


. . _ MU 


4, The white part of the * | CI Where dubitengſi doth for ever ſit ; 414. From aubite.] A ſoft chalk. 
eneral himſelf Nature herſelf enamell'd it. Sidney That this impregnated liquor may be j 
| SanRifies Wmf with 's hands; iteneſ is a mean between all colours, having | they pour it upon <obzting, which is a wh, 
| And turns up th obite & thi eye FA 25 . diſpoſed itſelf indifferently to chem all, ſo as with | or clay, finely powdered, cleanſed, and NI 
* | Sbaleſp. equal Ay 0 * r l m_ any of them. | intoballs, Þ 7 | 
S, The horny = old coat of the eye doth not | N che. mg s Optic l. When you clean your plate, leave the «:4;;; 
le mn the fame ſuperficics with the bite of the eye, | 2. Paleneſs. | 0 plainly to be ſeen in all the chinks. Fs. 


but riſeth up, AS 2 hillock, above its convexity. Ray... | Thou trembleſt, 5 he beg of thy cheek} WurHiTISH, hwt't -Ish, asf f f 
| J. (from white, 
To Writs, hurt. . a. [from the adjective.] 1s apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shad. Somewhat white. 
To make white; to dealbate; to whitewaſh. | 3* Purity; cleanneſs. | . _ | The fame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change 


| 
„ The leaſt ſpot ãs viſible on ermine: but to pre- the redneſs of red lead into a darker col 
25 8 225 no fuller pres. pe „ e ſer ve this aubiteneſe 1 in its original purity, you have, being put upon crude lead, produce g EET 125 
Mark, ix. 3. like that ermine, forſaken the common track of] ſtance, as with copper it e bluiſh, 21. FF 
Lite unto wobitedſepulcbres, which appear beau- | buſineſs, which is not always clean. Dryden. | Wi T1SHNESS, hwit-Ish-nis. 7. J. [from = 


tiful outward, but are within full of dead men's War TEPOT, bwi't-p0t.:: . A kind of food. avhitih.) The quality of being ſomewhat 


bones. | Matth, xxiii. | Cornwall iquab-pyc,, and Devon whitepot — "= 1 L ; 1 
WHITELEA'D bnott-Rd'. „% © good venereal yittiol, of a deep blue, anl : 
he | ny nant — 22 1 4, _ Wa ITBS, bwt'ts.. A. 1 L Auor albur. ] It ariſes compare with ſome of the entire cryſtals, purpoſely 


from a laxneſs of the glands of the uterus, | reſerved, ſome of the ſubtile powder of the ſame 
"Ps Junge” „ and a cold pituitous blood. , Lia. | falt, which will exhibit a very conſidcrabl argre 
! | Wai'TeETHORN, hwt't-tharn. 2. /. [/pingalba, | of bing. FE Boyle-on Colours, 


remain between every ſpiral revolution. Theſe | WarTLEATHER, hwl't-Ifth-tir,. 2. J. [awhits 


rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered that Lat.] A ſpecies of thorn. 
"the lead Se ſink — —.— half 1 —— | As little as a aobitetborn and a pear· tree em and leather.) Leather dreſſed with alum, 


of kin, a cion of the latter will ſometimes proſper | remarkable for toughneſs, 


me ſmall. matter m th ots 
| ney as 3 very > canes 414 5 120 7 —5— * | well, being l upon a ſtock of the former. Whole bridle and ſaddle, whitlether and nal, 

full as almoſt to touch the lead. When the vine- eee. Tuffer's Huſbanty, 

gar and dead have both been put into the pot, it is { War'TEWASH, hwi t-wösh. 1. VA Laubite and He bor'd- the nerves through, from the heel ty 
covered up cloſe, and ſo left for a certain time ; Waſh.) | th ankle, and then knit | 
in which ſpace the corroſive fumes of the vinegar | x. Awaſh to make the ſkin ſeem fair. Both to his chariot with a thong of whitleather, 
will reduce the ſurface of the lead into a mere The clergy, during Cromwell's uſurpation, were Chapmes, 1 
white calx, which they ſeparate by knockiog i it very much taken up inreforming the female world; Nor do I care much, if her pretty ſnout 1 


with a hammer, There are two ſorts of this fold | _ Thave heard a whole ſermon againſt a whitewaſs, Meet with her furrow'd chin, and both together 
At the colour ſhops ; the one called ceruſe, which © Addiſon. Hemm in her lips as dry as good whitleath-r. Sucking, 
3s the moſt pure part, and the other is called bite 2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which walls Warr'TLOw, bwit'-16. n. J. [hprit, Sax. and 
lead. Duinzy, | Are whitened. loup a wolf. Skinner. hp, Sax. and low a 
WHITELI * ER ED, hwit-liv' -ard. adj. from Four rooms above, below, this manſion grac'd, flame. LZye.] A ſwelling between the cuticle 3. 
awhite and liver. Wang: malicious; 38 With w bite-æugſb deckt, and river-ſand o' er- caſt. and cutis, called the mild whitlow ; or be- 


— ——— — R. —y-„—- V. 2 — 


cowardly.  Harte.| | tween the perioſteum and the bone, called 1 
Wursti, bt ⸗ y. adi. [from white.) } { War PEWINE, hwi't-win, 1. /. {white and] the malignant whitlow. 
[ Coming near to White. wine.) A ſpecies of wine produced from Paronychia is a ſmall ſwelling about the nails 
| ; A whilely wanton; with a velvet brow, the white grapes. and ends of the fingers, by the vulgar people ge- 
3 With two piteh balls tuck in her face for eyes. Shak. The ſceds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and| nerally called whifflaw. Mann. 
1 Now, governor, I ſee that 1 muſt bluſh - infuſed in whitewvine, inan Surgery. W a1'T$OUR; hwiſt“- sour. u. . A kind of apple. 14 
| Quite through this veil of night a «obitely ſhame, { Wrr'THER, bwlth'-fir. adv. Th y den, Sax. ] WH1'TSTER, or Mbhiter, hwi ts-tur. n. ſ. (from 8 
Fo think I could: deſign to make thoſe free 1 To what place? interrogatively. auhite.] A whitener, 2 By, 
| Who were by nature flaves. Southern's Oroeneto. | 7 8 oor; ; 1 rere 5 fat ? 1 Carry it among the-<ohitfers in Datchet Mead, 
id 3 — No farther than the Tower. ak. Richard III. Shakeſþ, 
[ ng), Foo work - Lulite and T Fhe common people ſwarm like ſummer flies; Wu TSUL, hwöt-stil. u. hk A provincial 8 
q "Much (altoeſs i in cobitemeat is ill for the wo And whither fly the gnats but to the ſun? Shakeſp. Their meat was cohigſul, as they call it; namely, F 
| e 2 o 6 marr Fares r ? _ ; = | WD ſour milk, 1 . 3 F Carew, 
| — Iriſh ; e ſhades, and let your ſiſter's iſſue live. Dryden. HI'TSUNTIDE, hwit'-sun-tid. 7: [white - 7 
| only u pon ee into the — es 2+ To what place: abſolutely. - - "| and ſunday; becauſe the converts newly bap- 5 
| 20 Wir Ex, but'tn . . lem bite. I ſtray d I knew not whither. _ + Milton. | tized appeared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide | 
| To N25 1 7 8 9.257512 3. * 1275 place: relatively. in white. Skinner.) The feaſt of Pentecoſt. I 
ee with bet Vlack 3 ither when as they came, they fell at words, Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 
A e 0 ed 5 > 49 wh p per, Whether of them ſhould be the lord of lords. Spegſ. A garland made on templ-; for to wear; | 
Ante | I * 8 ee Py 1 5 4 f At Canterbury, wwhither ſome voice was run on For he then choſen was the dignity | 1 
| Flax the ſoil and fans re proper for x — bekore, the mayor ſeized on them, as they were] Of village lord that I hitſontide to bear. Sidny. 6. 
| by the fr f brook pr Fork f 7 E taking freſh horſes, Wotton, } This they employ in brewing and baking againſt f 
. . JItne ene e e N s. _ That lord advanced to Wincheſter, whither Sir bitſintide. Carew's Survey of Cornwul. 1 
| "Wom of om NENT ou ht to b expic. John Berkley brought him two regiments more of And let us do it with no ſhew of fear; g 
Fr fog 72 952 ſinc P 5 f b . N foot. _ .. Clarendon, | Nor with no more than if we heard that England 1 
tifi 1 pea Ben N 8 W 4+ To what degree ? Obſolete : : perhaps ne-] Were buſied with a ito morrice dance. Sbal. 
1 Striking ber dit. the ſtorm confirms er . in nſe. | WHI'TTENTREE, hal, t-in-tre. a. /. [ /ambuas ; 
The waves but whiter her triumphant fog . 1. 8 2 nil T abuſe our patience 4 | aquatica.] A ſoft of tree, Ainf wor), | 
Whether the darken'd room to muſe invite, an Hall chy Uury awoke! Gen Fooſon. | WHITTLE, bwit l. 1. . [hpjre, Sax.) l 
„ nn,, | WHITHERSOE'VER, hwith-ür-sö-Cw- r. adv. | 1. A white dreſs for a woman. Not in uſe, 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, e Tn batlogner glace. 7 2. Ua Sax. ] A knife. * 
e e Pape, e , t e f l fer de, | There "anot a white int lie camp | 
7 Fes | fever the nature and intention of the grace does | But I do prize it at my love, before 4 4 
0 War The bak Py 75 N. "hot grow white, drive us, thither we muſt go, and to that end we | The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. Shake. SE 
__ 4 Erfe r je. KA mult direct all our actions. . A dagger hanging at his belt he had, 2 
And * 88 with 115 wich wind, Wurm, bwi las 125 . A pub Made of an antient ſword's well · emper d blade; W. 
ſea whitens with auſpicious gales. Smith. | alburnus, Lat. He ware a Sheffield whittle in his hoſe. 1 
Wi rens, hwft-nar. 1 J. {from whiten.] 1. A ſmall ſea-fiſh, | Betterton's Milla = 
One who makes any thing white,  - | 3 3 © Hind, ſl, and The in mee To hr TTLE, hwit'L. v. 4. (from the noun. | , 
1 Wurrrss, hwtt-ols, u. J. (from white] wa eee ee , fn of Grawell, | 1, To cut with a knilc. . | 
freed he muſcular fibres of fiſhes are more tender 2. To edge; to ſharpen. Not in uſe. | 
| 2 1 —5 1 of being we x Oy from 2 eee A, 3 whole a When they are [1 to that man and 5 1 
4 7 3 15 . an 7 24 ubſtance re Wa ery Some as whitings, Kt oughly ile then wall you have o 0 
£7 uf X 8 4297 | 9 e TY diſſolved into water. 1 ___ wanton eyes upon men's wives. d 


* 4.” 2 . R . Holexill un Prev f. 


aa 
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| ae. I may rather challenge for unkindneſs, 


2. Which of many. 


A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any | © 


3. M8 Who ould ey, elliptically for as one who 


5. It flag ſometimes a diejunctive ſenſe. 


6. It is uſed often interrogatively ; as, who 


* without knowledge ? 


| {you VER, ho=Ev'-hr. pronoun. ah and 


wH'0 


To Walt, hwlz'. v.#. {from the ſound that | 


it expreſſes. } To make a loud ent 


sf The exdalacions, abiexingi in he air, 
Gireſommch light that I may read by them. Shak. 
Turn him e fraigh 
| he'll but whit an t go out. 
I know him, he 3 mo 
Soon all with vigour hand their truſty bows, 
And from-the quivereach his arrow choſe : 
s was the firſt; with forceful ſway 


It flew, and <obizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 


Wao, ho. pronoun.” genitire <ohoſe 3 other 
"cafes vhorr. (hpi; Sax. ave, Dut.] 

1. A pronoun relative, applied to perſons. 
Me have no perfect deſcription of it, nor any 


| knowledge how, or by <vhom, it is inhabited. Abbot. 


Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
of aſby ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who,” in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attradts yo ame for aidance * the enemy. 
| Shakeſp.. 
Were the Dd paſo of our Banquo preſent, 


Than pity for miſchance. rb Macbeth, 
| / --2,- The fon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakeſp. Macheth, 


power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied ] is the perſon 
who has a right to exerciſe it. Locke, 

We are ſtil} as much at a loſs ch civil power 
belongs to. Locke, 


/poutd ſay. 
Hope- throws 2 generous contempt upon ill 
+ uſage, and looks like a handſome defiance of a 
misfortune : as <vbo fbould ay, you are ſomewhat 
ann, now, but I ſhall conquer you. 
Collier againſt Deſpair. 
. Whoſe i is the genitive of which, as well as 
95 who, and is applied to things. 
Whoſe ſoever ſins ye remit, they are remitted ; 
hoe e ſins ye retain, they are Nr 
| ohn, XX 
The queſtion eobo/e ſolution I HD 
18, what the ſex of women moſt defire ? 1 
ls there ether doerive, woboſe followers are 
- puniſhed ? © Addiſon. 


There thou tell'ſt of kings, and eybo aſpire, - 
Who fall, *obo riſe, abo triumph, who do moan. 

| Daniel. 

Tel be —— who; what favours ſome partake, 

And who is jilted. Dryden. 


is this? meaning, what is the character or 
name of this perſon? Who ſhall do this? 
that is, fre ſhall any be found that can 
do this? 
In the grave c ſhalt give thee thanks ? Pſalms. 
Who's like unto the Lord? 7 fas. 
Who is this that darkeneth counſel by words 


Whe frit ſeduc d them to that dire revolt ? 
The infernal ſerpent. .* Milton. 
Whefeeds that alms- houſe neat, but void of ſtate, 
age and want fit ſmiling at the gate? 
Wh taught that heav — ſpire to riſe? 
The man of Roſs, each liſping babe replies, Pope. 


2 ANY one, without limitation or ex- 


— doth to temperance a 5 
His ſedfaſt life, and all his actions „ 
Truſt me, mall find no greater enemy, 


5 | 
boomers 74656 mage to the ſame, Spenſer. 


4 f RA ang: r me my 


re 


| 


| 


2. Contributing'to health. 


WHO 
WWheoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep; 


hee firſt it fits, O ſtranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the ſolemn prayer. Pope. 


when he is oppreſſed, that he knows himſelf to | 
be ſuperior to thoſe who injure him, by forgiving 
: it, . = ope. 


. hõ/I. adj. [pals, Sax. heel, Dut. ] 
All; total; containing all. 
All the <ebole army ſtood agaz'd at him. Shak. 
This I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my whole delight. Milton. 
Looking down he ſaw 
The whole world fill'd with violence, and all fle 
Corrupting each their way. Milton. 
Wouldſt thou be ſoon deſtroy'd, and periſh whole, | 
Truft Maurus with thy life, and Milbourne with 
| thy ſoul. | Dryden. 
Fierce extremes 
Contiguous might diſtemper the whole frame. Milt. 
2. Complete; not defeQive. 
' Theelder did whole regiments afford, 
The e brought his fortune and his ſword. 
| Waller. 


* 


3. Vninjured ; unimpaired. 

Anguiſh is come upon me, becauſe my life is 
yet æohole in me. 2 See i. 9. 

For while unhurt, divine Jordain, 

Thy work and Seneca's remain; 

Thou koep'ſt his body, they his ſoul, 

He lives and breathes reſtor d and ae. Prior. 
Well of any hurt or ſickneſs. 

When they had done circumciſing all the people, 
they abode in the camp till they were <vho/e. 


Fol. v. 8. 
WroLE, h6'l. n. /. 
I. The totality ; no part omitted ; the com- 
plex of all the parts. 
Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole of man. | Ecelęſiaſtes. 
It contained the ahi of religion amongſt the 
antients; r made a more agrecable, 
Broome. 
There is a metaphyſical whole, when the eſſence 
of a thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the genus 
and the differeace, 7. e. the general and the ſpecial 
nature, which, being Joined together, make'up a 
definition, Watts's Logick. 
2. A ſyſtem ; a regular combination. 


Parts anſwering parts ſhall flide into a hole. Pope. 
WHo'LESALE, h6'l-84l.- n. J. [whole and ſale.) 


_ parcels. 
2. The whole maſs. | 
Some from vanity, or envy, deſpiſe a eacble 
Wah and throw contempt upon it by la,. 
Watts. 
Wo" LESALE, hö TLsal. adj. Buying or ſelling 
in the lump, or in large quantities. 

Theſe are 2 olgſale chapmen to Satan, that do 
not truck and barter one crime for another, but 
take-the whole herd. Government of the Tongue. 
This coſt me, at the vhole/ale merchant's, a 
hundred drachmas ; 1 make two hundred by ſell- 
ing it in retail. f Aaddiſan. 
Wno'LE SOME, hö L-sùüm. a adj [heelſam, Dut. 

heyl/am, Teut. both from hæl, Sax, health.] 


1 


1. Sound. Contrary to unſound, in doctrine. . 


So the doctrine contained be but wholeſome and 
edifying, a want of exactneſs i in P may be 
overlooked. e TY. | 


Night not now, as ere man fall, — 4 | 


Milton. 
Beſides the whot;ſome luxury which that place 
abounds with, a kitchen garden is a more pleaſant 


/ 
7 
"| 
, 


Whoever is really brave, has always his comfort | 


„9 — —— 


Begin ich ſenſe, of every art the ſoul, | 


1. Sale in the lump, not in ſeparate {mall £2 


Wholeſume, and cool, and mild; but with black air 1 | 
| Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 


* . 
WHO 
She held it hel; efomer by muck. 
To reſt alittle on the couch. 
3. Preſerving ; ſalutary. Obſolete. 
The Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear 
him from his holy heaven ; even with the whole- 
ſome ſtrength of his right hand. _ Pſalm xx. 6. 
4. Uſeful; conducive to happineſs or virtue. 
They ſuffer us to famiſh, repeal daily any whole- 
| ſome act eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and provide 
more piercing ſtatutes to chain up the pore”... 
Shakefſp. Coriolanus. 
: nts is no lefs 
To govern uftly; make your empire flouriſh, 
With wholeſome laws, in riches, peace, and xr FOR 
Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquiſitions. Denbam s Sophy. 
5. Kindly ;' pleaſing. A burleſque uſe. 
I cannot make you a wholeſome anſwer 5 my 
b wit 's diſeaſed. e Shakeſp. Hamlet 
To wail friends loſt,” 
Is not by much ſo wholeſome, profitable, ; 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shake/ſþ. 
WHro'LESOMELY, höl-süm- ly. adv. {from 
wholeſome.) Salubrioully ; falutiferouſly.” 
WHo'LESOMENESS, hö l- sam- nls. 1. J. Fon 

ewholeſome.] _ 
1. Quality of conducin 1 e health ; ſalubrity. 
His palate was ſo tractable, and ſubdued'to t 
dictates of an higher choice, that he really thonght 
no meat pleaſant, bat in proportion to its - 
Someneſs, © Fell. 
We made a afidard of the healthfulnefs of the 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical 
diſeaſes, and. of the zvholefomeneſs of the food from 
that of the chronical. Graunt. 
At Tonon they ſhewed us a great fountain of 
water, that is in great eſteem for its wholeſomencſs; 
weighing two ounces in a pound leſs than the 
ſame meaſure of the lake water. Addiſon. 
Little foreſaw he that th' Almighty pow'r, _ 
Who feeds the faithful at his choſen hour, 
Conſults not taſte, but wvhol:ſomeneſr of food, 
Nor means to ples their 8 but do them good; 
8 W 4. 


Prior. 


ö 


- 


2. Salutarineſs; conducivencely to good. 
Whro'LLy, ö“ I. adv. [from vhole.] 
x, Completely; perfectly. | 
I ! be thruſt was fo ſtrong,” that he 8 not * 
| «holly beat it away, but that it met with his thigh, 
through which it ran. © © Sidney. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Victors and vanquiſh'd in the various field, 
Nor vbolly overcome, nor 20 yield. e. 


author being wholly loſt, Chaucer is now become 
an original. Dryden. 
79 Totally; in all the parts or kinds. | 
Metals are Tzwholly ſubterrany Baton. 
Nor vy loſt we ſo deſer v d a prey: 
For ſtorms repenting part of it reſtor'd. Dryden. 
They employed themſclves zchoffy in domeſtick 
life; and, provided a woman could cep her houſe 
in order, "ſhe never troubled herſelf about regulat- 
ing the commonwealth. ö Addiſon. 
Won, ho'm, the accuſative of who, fingular 
and plural. 


might communicate his ſanctity to the ſons of 


of himſelf. 

There be men in the world, «hom you 
ther have your ſon be, with five hundred: pounds, 
than Tome other with five thouſand. Locke on Educat. 


Pearſon. 


WHOMsOE' VER, hö m- s- EY Ar. pron: [oblique 
cafe of -whoſpever ] Any without ;cxorptlon,” 


With whomſoever thou ſindeſt thy goods, him 
not live. © Genefss, xxxi. 3a. 
Nature has beſtowed mines on | ſeveral / parts; 
but their riches are only for the induſtrious and 
frugal. W homfoever. elſe viſit, tis with the 
i . ee * they s „ gf 4 | 


lebt than the fine orangerys Auſu. 
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This ſtory was written before Boccace; but its 


As God is originally holy in himſelf, ſo. he 
men, whom he, intended to bring into the, fruition 
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Wuoc svn, bib'-blb, . /. Hybbub. See 
 HuBBUs, M : 
In this time of lethargy, I picked and cut moſt 
of their feſtival purſes: and had not the old man | 
"come in with a hu againſt his daughter, and | 
ſcared my choughs from the chaff, I had not left a | 
purſe in the whole army. Shakeſp. | 
WHOOP,.b&p. 2. .. [See Hoor. ] 
1. A ſhout of purſuit, 


Let them breathe awhile; and then 8 g ] boreſon, mad compound of majeſty, 3 | 
= and ſet them on again. Hudibras, | © Ts Hg | 2 Balg Pe 
A ns road, drew off a conſiderable | Thou whor;/on Zed! thou unneceſſary 29 
detachment, who clapped ſpurs to their horſes, and 3 vx by 9p 
pusſucd- him. with an hes and halloos. —=Addifon. | How wow, you. whergos. peafline | 
25 Venpa, Lat. A bird. D38. | Where havethou been theſe twodaysloitering? Shak. 


Ts. W.noor,; hop. v. 1. [from the noun.] | 
To ſhout with malignity. It is written by: 
Drayton, whoot. 49 | 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils ſworn to either's purpoſe 
Working ſo/groſsly in a nat ral cauſe; | 


That adiniraticerdid: not weh at them. Shakeſp. | 


_ Satyrs; that in ſhades and gloom y dimbles dwell, | 
Run wong to the lülls to clap their ruder hands. 
1 8 7 - a * Drayton, 

To Wuoor, höp. v. a. To inſult with ſhouts. 
While he truſts me, twere ſo baſe a part 
Tofawn, and yet betray: ; I ſhould be hiſs d 

And-whvop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 

WHORE, h&'r. 2. / Thon, Sax. Hoere, Dut.] 


1. A woman who converſes unlawfully with | 
menz afornicatreſs;anadultreſs; aftrumpet. | 
put out the word whore, thou doſt me wo, 


To 


| Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. 


5 Des Jonſon, 
2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives men 


for money. 


Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry ſhores, 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores, 
We weary'd ſhould lie - = in death, 
This cheat of life would take no more, | 
If you thought fame but empty breath, 
Tour Phillis but a perjur'd whore. * 
To WHoRE, h&'r. v. n. [from the. noun.] 
converſe unlawfully with the other ſex, 
"Tis a noble general's prudent part, 


To 


To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : | | 


Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore; 


Sometimes be Jouſy, but be never poor. Dryden. | 
To WnoRe, hor. v. a, To corrupt with re- 


gard to chaſtity. | 


Have I eohor'd your wife? i Congreve. 


* 


Wnolxspon, hôr-düm. 1. J [from whore.] 


Fornication. - 


Some let go whoredom as an indifferent matter, | 


which yet ſtrive for an holy-day as for their life. 


Nor can that perſon who accounts it his recrea- 
tion to ſee one man wallowing in his filthy revels, 


and another infamous by his ſenſuality, be ſo im- 
pudent as to allege, that all the enormous draughrs | 
of the one can leave the leaſt. reliſh upon the tip of 

his tongue; or that all the fornications and whores | 


dums of the other can quench his own luſt. 
. EY, South's Sermons. 
Wuro/rEMASTER, hr: mas- tür. ; 2 FR 
Wro'zEMONGER, hö'r-müng-gür. 55 
[whore and mater, or munger.] One who 
| ow FRIED or converſes with a fornica- 
Wpat is a-weforemaftty, fool?—A fool in good 
cloaths; and fomething like the. Shakeſp. 


As if we were drunkards by a planetary influ-- 


_ ence; an admirable evaſion of e ns man, 
to lay his goatiſh difpoſition on the change of a 
A Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Aut thou fully aded that no <vhoremonger 


nor adultarer ſhall have any inheritance- in the | 


kingdom of God? and doſt thou continue to prae- 


Wuca ran hö ahl. 


1 


Orontes ; 


Dryden. | 


Prior. 


Hall. L 
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A rank notorious whoremaſfter, to chooſe | 
To thruſt his neck into the marriage nooſe, Dry. 

If he were jealous, he might clip his wife's 
wings; but what would this avail, when there 
were flocks of «ohoremaſters perpetually hovering 
over his. houſe ?. + Addiſon's Guardian. 
HO'RESON,, h&r-sün. u. / [whore and ſon.] 
A. baſtard. It is generally uſed in a ludi- 
crous diſlike. 


Frog was a fly whore/on, the reverſe of John. 

7 . Arbuthnot. 
| adj, [from whore.) Un- 
chaſte'; incontinent. IHE, 
You, like a lecher, out of whoriſs loins 


to a piece of bread. Proverbs, vi. 26. 
WuHo'rIsHLY, ho'r-I8h-IF, adv. [from whori/þ.) 
Harlot like. | | | 
WHO/KTLEBERRY, hurt'l-ber-rp. 1. / Cheonx- 
benian, Sax. vitis idæa.] Bilberry. A plant. 
| 8 K Miller. 
Wurose, h0'z. u. f. 
1. Genitive of who, © | 
| 533 Though 1 could 
With barefac'd power ſweep. him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I muſt not; 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
2. Genitive of avhich. - : . 
Thy name affrights me, in-wwho/e ſound is death. 
| Shakeſp, 
Thoſe darts whoſe points make gods adore _ 
His might, and deprecate his pow'r. Prior. 
"Wx#r09'so, 50 5d. : 5 
Wnosos“vER, hö“sö-Ev'-ür. 9 1 8 
tion. Whoſe is out of uſe. 

M haſo is out of. hope to attain to anotker's vir- 
tue, will ſeek ta come at even hand, by depreſſing 
another's fortune. V 

Let there be perſons licenſed to lend upon 
uſury; let the rate be ſomewhat more eaſy for the 
merchant than that he formerly paid; for all bor- 

rowers ſhall have ſome eaſe, be he merchant or 
whoſoever. 33 | Daun. 


3 


| 2 He inclos'd 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 
That 20 eats thereof, forthwith attains | 
Wiſdom. Ailton: Paradiſe Loft. 
M boſde ver hath Chriſt for his friend, ſhall be ſure 
of counſel; and'2»boſuever is his own friend, will be 
* ſure to obey it. South's Sermons. 
WurvurrT, hwurt', 2. 
bilberry. FS rin | 
For fruits, both wild, as whurts, ſtrawberries, 
pears, and plums, though the meaner ſort come 
hort, the, gentlemen ſtep not far behind. thoſe of 
other parts. £14 236 | Carew. 
Way, bwy'. adv. [hyi, ponhpi, Sax.) | 
1, For what reaſon ? Interrogatively. 
_ againſt amrreſiſtible party, why not the govern- 
ment and diſcipline-of the. church? _ \ 
They both deal juſtly with you; 204y.2 not from 


any regard. they have for juſtice, but becauſe their 


fortune depends on their credit. 

2. For which reaſon. © Relatively, _ 

In every fin, men muſt not confider the unldw- 

fulneſs thereof only, but the reaſon <vby it ſhould 
be unlawful. ' © © © "Perkins, 


* 


— 


5 W 4 1 3. 0 
-tife theſe vice? 55 Tilt Sermons. 
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Breed your inheritors. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. | 
By means of a *vhoriſs woman a man is brought | 


[who. and. ſoever.}. Any, without reſtric-_ 


J. A whortleberry.; a 


If it be lawful to ſupport the faith of the church 


. Leſley. | 


Mortar will not have attained its utmoſt com- | 


ö 


WIC 


| No ground of ent; 
Why he ſhould mean me ill. "Y 


Such, whoſe ſole bliſs is eating; 
But that one brutal reaſon <vby the 
3. For what reaſon. Relatively, 

I'was diſpatch'd for their defence and 
And liſten by, for 1 will tell 

We examine the why, the what, and the how of 
2 things. 6 85 L" Eftran 2 

Turn the diſcourſe; I have a reaſon 2 i 
I would not have you ſpeak ſo tenderly. Dry 
4. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically, : 
Ninus' tomb, man! 2/5, you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet: that you anſwer to Pyram. Shakeſp, 

Vou have not been a-bed then? 4 
h, nog the day had broke before we parted, 


Million. 
Who can give 
y live, Dryden. 


guard; 
you now. Milla 


ONE | Shakes, 
If her chill heart I cannot move, 
N. by Pu enjoy the very love. Corley, 


Whence is this? why, from that eſſential ſy}. 
ableneſs which obedience has to the rglation which 
is between a rational creature' and his Creator. 

* | e 4 BOU0S's Sermon, 
Wur'xoT, hwy'-ndt. adv. A cant word 
for violent or peremptory procedure, 

Capoch'd your rabbins of the ſynod, 

And ſnapp'd their canons with a nt. Hull, 
WI, wt. tSax.} Holy. Thus % und holy 
peace; wibert eminent for ſanity ; al; 
altogether holy; as Hierocles, Hierony. 
mus, Hofius, &c. Gibſon's Camden. 
Wie, Wich, wik', comes from the Saxon pic, 
which, according to the different nature 
and condition of places, hath a threefy!d 
ſignification; implying either a village, cr 
a bay made by the winding banks of 3 
river, or a caſtle, Gibſon's Camden, 
Wick, wik'. u. %. [peoce, Sax. wiecke, Dat.) 


wax or tallow of a torch or candle. 
But true it is, that when the oil is ſpent, 

The light goes out, and ⁊vick is thrown away; 
So, when he had reſign'd his regiment, 


There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or ſnuff that will abate it. $a, 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, 

without any wick to help the inflammation. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſon. 
Little. atoms of oil or melted wax continually 
| aſcend apace up the ci of a burning candle, Dig, 
The fungous parcels about the cui of candles 
only ſignifieth a moiſt and pluvious air about them. 
| : Brown's Lulgar Errour, 


a 


word the etymology is very obſcure: pcca 
is an enchanter; pæccan is to ' ofpreſs; 
piian 0 cur/e; piced is crooked - all theſe, 
however, Skinner rejects for vitiatus, Lat, 
Perhaps it is a compound of pic, le, bad, 
and head ; malum caput, | „ 
1. Given to vice; not good; flagitions; 
morally. bad. | 
The dwelling place of the chile ſhall come to 
nought. _ Le] £6 Jh. 
And as the better ſpirit, when ſhe doth bear 
A ſcorn of death, doth ſhew ſhe cannot die; 
So when the 2victed ſoul death's face doth ira 
Ev'n then ſhe proves her own eternity. atis. 
He of their wicled ways ſhall them * 


But ſince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and ſucceed! the rivals aims deſpiſe; 
For never, never ci led man was wiſe. Pope's Cty, 
2. Tt is a word of ludicrous or flight blame, 
. That ſame wicked baſtard of Venus, that bind 

raſcally boy, that abuſes every one's eyes pecan 

his own are out, let him be judge how 2 an 


pactneſs till fourſcore years after it has been em- in love. f 3 . 
ployed; and this is one reaſon-why, in demoliſh- 3+ Curſed ; baneful; pernicious ; bad in 
ing ancient fabricks, it is move caſy to, break the effect, as medicinal things are called w 
„ IE IET., oY We cog . m 


- 


Boyle. | 


wt 


The ſubſtance round which is applied the 


His daughter gan deſpiſe his drooping day, ry; 


WICKED; WIK Ad: adj. [Of this common 
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. af weed which there the fox did lay, PREY te To move 8 earth is earried above fifty times as far round the 
. 3 his head he took away. Spenſer, | His laughter at their quaint opinions «vide. Milton, orbis magnus, whoſe idengſi we now aſſume to be 
As wicked dew as &er my mother bruſh'd ; Oft ævide of nature muſt he act a part, 1 twenty thouſand terreſtrial diameters. Bentley Ser. 
With faven's feather from unwholeſome ten, Make love in tropes, in'bombaſt break his heart. | Wr'DGEoON, widzh'-tin. u. A water-fowl 
Drop on you both. Lag . Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. | g | Tickell. |} not unlike a wild duck, but not fo large. 
W erbt, Wik'-1d-l1y. adv. (from wicked.) Wipp, wid. adv. | Among the firſt ſort we reckon creyſers, curlews, 
Criminally ; corruptly 3 badly. T. At a diſtance. In this ſenſe aide ſeems to and wwidzcon. | . ih! 
I would now ſend him where they all ſhould ſee, | be ſometimes an adverb, WI DOW, wid'-8. u. , [pidpa, Sax. weduwe, 4 
Clear as the light, his heart ſh ine; where no man . : A little eoide ; Dut. weddw Welſh : vidua, Lat.] EY 118 
uld be ſo <vicked!y or fondly ſtupid, | There was a holy chapel cdified, | a , &% | 
Could ne af Treaneny 9 SI 8 . 5 Rs 1 woman whoſe huſband is dead. 
But ſhould crꝝ out, he ſaw, touch d, felt wickedneſs, | Wherein the hermit wont to ſay 5 To 
Aud graſp d it. K 7. Ven Jonſon. | His holy things each morn aud even tide. Spenſer. | F xaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter ri. Shak. 
I way of Sinking | nn ie Ditaring as uae 
eee; dem e e e . Kor ron eta { Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
ſcience that Ke had, done wichedly, © 8 ee, e . And ee to prince Arthur, Sbal. Henry VIII. 
That thou may'ſt the better bring about 2. With great extent, | Dur fatheflets i en e 
Thy wiſhes, thou art evickedly devout. Dryden. Of all theſẽ bounds enrich'd | 1 
nn er ; 3 a Your «vidswv-dolours likewiſe be unwept. 15 
Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: With plenteous rivers, and wid: f irted meads, | '  Shakeſp. Richard WL. 
Who 2vichedly is wile, or madly brave, We make thee lady. Shakeſp. King Lear. And will the yet debaſe her eyes on me 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave, Pope. On the eaſt ſide of the garden place Tnat cröpt che 5 den prime of this ſweet prince, 
| wrexepuess, wikdd-nls/n.//[fromevicked.) | Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame Xi Wadde ef Ge bh & Wot Bal? Shukſp. 
| Corruption of manners; guilt; moral ill. | * MING ; All «5 ery 3 to iright, Milt. And you, fair zvidowo, who ſtay here alive, 
It is not good chat children ſhould know any | ,n alt ef, een ren RR Since he ſo much rejoices, ceaſe to grieve; 
ie e old folks have (diſcretion and know Excell'd her pow'r; the gates wide open 5 Vour joys and pains were wont the ſame to be, 
a 0 Tf f | He 4 ö 2 Ailton. \ * | «5 #5 J s a 2 
wt CO a A htte render ns ,, With huge two-handed ſway . | wy: andy Ne 1 he — * Coe. 
Of wwickedneſs3 wherein ſhall dwell his race Brandiſh'd aloft, the horrid edge came down, And from the wwidecv all her comfort take. Sandys. 
Who flew * brother. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Wide waſting. _ Milton. |" He warns the widow, and her houſehold gods, 
| W1cxtR, wik'-avs adj, [oigre a twig, Dan. | „Ihe fouth wind roſe, and with black wings To feck a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 
1 KER, 5 ut. Ma i= of ſmall tricks =. - + . Wade hovering, all the clouds together drove Who has the paternal power whilſt the Sido co 
| 88 4 Jail ne baſket had s From under heav'n. ; | Milton's Paradiſe Lofe. queen is with child : 5 | Tacke. 
Made of ſine twigs entrailed curiouſiy, Stretch d at caſe the panting lady lies, 7o Wi'vow, wid“-G. 9. a. [from widow Bs 
eren Pony, , | To T5 To ſhun the fervour of meridian ſkies; A Oy Ne ( ö e 
In which they gather d flow'rs. Spenſer. - : 1. To deprive of a huſband, | = 
„ren quick did dress While ſweating flaves catch ev ry breeze of air, In this city he 
His halfe milke up for cheeſe, and in a preſſe Eh Doha many, e eſh the fa 2 0 : Hath *vidow'd and unchilded many a one, 
OF wic ter preſt it. ph”. Chapman, DONS ICE e d N SNOB s Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shak. Ceriol. \ 


The long broad ſhiclds, made up of Wicker rods, HED Ms Rag prom d4hoy Gould nike Pope. You are beguil'd, N 
which are commonly uſed among the northern | WU/DELY, wi'd-ly. adv. {from wide.] | Both you and I, for Romeo is exil'd : 


Fiſh, Bur eſpecially am ong the Scots, are brought | 1. With great extent each way. : He made you for a highway to my bed, 


from the Scythians.. -_ Spenſer, Any that conſiders how immenſe the intervals | But I, a maid, die maiden widowed, Sbaleſp. 
If your influence be · quite damm'd up | of the chaos are, in proportion to the bulk of the Thy little care to mend my wwidow'd nights, 
With black ufurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, atoms, will hardly induce himſelf to believe, that | Has forc'd me to recourſe of marriage frites, 
Though a ruſh candle from the evicter hole particles ſa <videly diſſeminated could ever throng | To fill an empty ſidle. Dryden. 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us one another to a compact texture. Veniley. 2. To endow with a widow- right. | 
With thy fong-levelfd rule of ſtreaming light. Mili. 2. Remotely ; far. | re | Por his poſſeſſions, en 
A fooliſh painter drew January fitting in a cvic ter Let him exerciſe the freedom of his reaſon, and | Although by confiſcation they are ours, 


Y chair; with four nightcaps on; by the fire; and |- his mind will be ſtrengthened; and the light which 


| 4 2 We do inſtate and i, you withal, 
without doors green trees, as if it had been in the the remote parts of truth will give to one another, 


To buy you a better huſband. Sale. 


- WE ridft of July: 44... Peacham. | Will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, that he will ſeldom be z. To ſtrip of any thing good. 
5 ME Wrerxer, wik'-it. =. /. -[wicked, Welſh; widely out. Locle. The widew'd ifle in mourning 7 
o & 2nigbet, Fr. w;cket, Dat.) A ſmall gate, | To WI“ DEN, wWi'dn. v. a. [from wide.} To Dries up her tears. FE 
5 1 7 "When none yielded, her unruly page | L make wide : to extend. ' 55 a Inclement weather and froſty blaſts de face 
it Wich his Tude claws the-6ic4zt open rent, $1 So now the gates are ope; now prove good ſe- The blitheſome year, trees of their ſhrivel'd fruits 
A And let her in. | | - Spenſer, | 60nds ; | Are widow'd, dreary ſtorms o'er all prevail. Phillips. 
'; RS Thee ieh of the foul are plac'd on high, | Dis for the followers fortune widen- them,  WrY/DOWER, wid J. gr. n. J. [from widow,} 
„ Becauſe all ſounds do lightly mount aloft. Davies, Not for the flyers. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | One who has loſt his wife. 
it, No st. Peter at heay'n's wicket ſeems | Theſe accidents, when they firſt happen, ſeem | he king, ſealing up all thoughts of love vhde® 
d, To wait them with his keys. Milton. but ſmall and contemptible; but by degrees they the image of her memory; remained à wilower 
| The cave was now a common way; I | branch out and «viden themſelves into a numerous } many years after. Sidney, 
$; RR The wks, often open'd, knew the key. Dryden. train of miſchievous conſequences. Soath. | The main conſents are had, and here ve Il ſtay 
| = The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging | lle was accuſtomed to ſleep with a peaceable To ſee our ewidewer's ſecond marriage day. Shak. 
en this or the other ceremony, is like opening noſe, ſoftening in his lumbers the wrinkles of it, They that marry, as they that ſhall get no child. 
. a iv wizkets, by which no more than one can get | and the anger which commonly mounted to that . ren; and they that marry not, as the cid i t. 
„ e#2ime 85% f. | part; but now his noſtrils were awilened to the | ccc $0: 244 
ur, Wc, anf. Lyse, Sax. wiid, Dut,} | lit degree of fury. -  Drydit's Difreſnoy. | WI po] HO, wid'-&-hfid. 2. / (from widow.) 
u, Broad ; extended far each a . To WYDEN, wi dn. v. x. To grow wide; | 1. The ſtate of a widow, _ ENT WELD 
, They found fat paſture, and the land was wide | to extend itſelf, eee Cecropia, having in her <oidowhood taken this 
ih, ae 1 ox Chron, iv. 40. | It is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſ- | young Arteſia into her charge, had taught her to 
2 He wand' ring long a wider circle made, criminated from man, and that proper difference think that there is no wiſdom but in including 
a many-languag d nations he ſurvey' d. Pope. wherein they are wholly ſeparared; and which at both heaven and earth in one's kel. Sichere 
“broad t6 a certain degree: as, three inches laſt zvidens to ſo vaſt a diſtance. Tol.. Ne ween myright with ſtrength adown to tread, 2 
wi eee 255 88 With her the temple ev'ry moment grew, ' | Through weakneſs of my widowbood of woe, 815 


Wade. ON | emp! on 
N Deviative remote. Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, For truth is ſtrong. 


Many of the fathers were far wid: from the un- | And arches widen, and long aiſles extend. Pipe. Sbe employed her laſt 2 r to G 


derſtanding of this place. ©” Naleigb. WrDENESS, wid-nls, u. J. [from wide.] { leſs bountiful than charitable.. _ 7 
onder the abfurdities of that diſtinction be. 1. Breadth ; large extent each way. © | © Fete Surviy of Cornzuall, 
= wixt the a& and the obliquity ; and che contrary The rugged hair began to fall away; . It is of greater merit wholly e bee 
9 being ſo wie from the truth of 21. 


We bin m the 1 ſeripture and the The ſweetneſs of her eyes did only fta, | things deſirable, than after fraition tobe content - 
5 attributes of God; and fo noxious to good life, we | Though not ſo large; her crooked horns decreaſe; to leave them; as they who maghify fibgle life 
| may bertainly conclude, that to theperpetration of | The <widene/s of her jaws and noſtrils ceaſe. Dryd. : prefer virginity. much before <vidorwbood. © Wotton. 


fm chere is not at allany predeſtination 2. Comparative breadth. . | + Cheriſh thy haſten'd bie with the gold » „ 
97 Hammond's Fungamental:s. Within the ſame annual time, the center of the {© Of matrimonial treaſon; fo farewel, Milton. 185 
| ; 1 : 1 1 „ 20 Eftate 
| ; N | | | 1 


- As 4 


0 9 


IV 5 II. l. 
2. FRate ſettled on a widow. Not in uſe. | 


LT | W bottom, none, afterwards with hangings, made of roſe lex 
For thatdow*ry, 1 'I affure her of 10 my voluptuouſneſs: your aui ver, your daughters, and, to finiſh their work, divide the whole int 
Her evidowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, ' Your matrons, and your maids could not fill up | ſeveral rooms or neſts. Grew; Mien 
In all my lands. © ale. Taming of the Shrew. | The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakeſp. * 3. Deſert 1 ns 
: 4 The ki Spain have been uſed to ſay, that The wi aſt where he wons in f 
WroownunTER, wd, hänt“-Ar. u. . they loved the Eaſt Indies for their miſtreſs only, wa. - 


[widow and hunter.) One who courts 1071: 
in whoſe favours they could patiently enough en- | 4, Savage ; uncivilized : uſed of 
widows for a jointure. dure a rival; but eſteemed America as their wife, praQices. perſons, or 


1 about town often . in whoſe love they could not brook a competitor Affairs that walk, 
„ Ad- mdk-d. 0 without foul diſhonour. Heylyn. | As they ſay ſpirits do, at midnight, have 
W1 DOWMAKER, 1 r. 8. . [0 Ant The wife, where danger or diſhonour lurks, In them a wilder nature than the buſineſs 
and mater. ] One who deprives women ot | Safeſt and ſeemlieſt by her huſband ſtays. Milton. That ſeeks diſpat * by day. Shak op. Hen „vn 
. Huſbands. 5 T*. wife her huſband murders, he the wife. | Though the inundation deſtroyed 
A. grieves my foul | 9 Dryden. generally, yet ſome few v yedman ane 
That] gr nga meta] 1 og my , Fond of his friend, and civil to his «vife. Pope. | woods eſcaped. * 
r e ainy &/þ, King Fobn. | It is uſed for a woman of low employment. When they might not converſe with an oi 
Wr'Dow-wAlL, wid'-6-wal. u. 7. {widow and Strawberry wives lay two or three great ſtraw - men without peril of their lives So F 
| rry y g P , Whither ſhoul4 
wail.) A plant, Miller. berries at the mouth of 18 pot, and all the reſt bot they fly but into the woods and mountains, aud 
W1prTH, width. u. /. [from wide.) Breadth ; : are little ones. Baton. there live i in a wild and barbarous manner. 
wideneſs. A low word. Wie, wig'. u. /. Wi, 8. being a termination Davies on Irelay, 
- For the width of the morteſs gage this fide, | in the names of men, fignifies war, or elſe. May thoſe already curſt Eſſexian plains, 
then for the tennant gage on that end of thequar- | a heroe; from pa, a word of that figni- | | Where haſty death and piving ſickneſs reign;, 
ter you intend the tennant ſhall be made. Moxon. | fication. ._ - Gibſon's Camden. Prove asa deſart, and none there make ſtay 
Let thy vines in intervals be ſet ; _ | Wie, wlg'. n./. [contrafted from periwig. ] But ſavage beafts, or men as wild as they. Valli 
Indulge their widib, and add a roomy ſpace, | x, Falſe hair worn on the head. 5 Turbulent; tempeſtuous; esu. 
That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce embrace. Triumphing tories and deſponding whigs His paſſions and his virtues lie confus'd, 
Dryden. Forget their feuds, and 1 join to ſave their Wigs. And mixt together 1 in ſo wild a tumult, 
To WIELD, we'ld. v. a. Lpealdan, Sax. to Swift. | That the whole man is quite disfigur'd in him, 
manage in the hand.] 2. A ſort of cake. Ainſcuorth. Aer, 
1. To uſe with full command, as a thing not WIGHT, wt. n. /. [pihe, Sax.] A perſon; 6. Licentious ; ungoverned. 
too heavy for the holder. a being. Now uſed only in irony: or con- The barbarous diſſonance 
His looks are full of peaceful majeſty, tempt. Of chat cpild rout that tore the Thracian bard. f, 
His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wight ſhe Valour grown ævild by pride, and pow r by rage 
His hand to wield a ſceptre, and himſelf | ſtays, Did the true charms of majeſty i impair: 
Likely in time to bleſs a regal throne. Shakeſp. Tedious as T hell; but flies the pete of love, | Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 
__ *Mongſt foreſts, hills, and floods, was ne er fuch | With wings more momentary {wift than thought. Show'd fad remains of what had once been {air 
X heave and ſhove, Sbaleſp. Prin, 
Since Albion wielded arms againſt the ſon of Jove. r ight, 2; Inconſtant; mutable; fickle. 
3 Drayton. Which might thereof diſtinguiſh ev'ry part. Dav. | In the ruling paſſion, there alone, 
| There i is that hand bolden'd to-blood and war, This meaner wights, of truſt and credit bare, [| The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known, \ 
That muſt the ſwor d in wond'rous actions wield. Not ſo reſpected, could not look t' effect. Daniel. Pte. 
Daniel. | A wwight he was, whoſe very ſight wou'd © | 8. Inordinate ; looſe. 1 
They are i in the dark before they are aware, and Entitle him mirror of knighthood, „ | Oth er bars % lays before me, 
then they make a noiſe only with terms; which, Il) be water flies all taſte of living wwight. Milton. My /riots paſt, my vid ſocieties. Shake, 
like too heavy weapons that they cannot wield, How couldſt thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, ; Beſides, thou art a beau; what 's that, my child? 
carry their ſtrokes beyond their aim. Digby on Bodies. On thy own day, to fall by foe oppreſs'd, . > A fop well dreſt, extravagant, and wild: 
The leaſt of whom could wield The wwight of all the world who lov'd thee beſt? _ She that cries herbs has leſs impertinence, 
Theſe elements, and arm him with the force Dryden. | Andin her calling more of common ſenſe, Dry 
Of all their regions. Milian , Paradiſe Loft. His ation he yielded up to a wight as difagree- | 9+ Uncouth ; ſtrange. 
Par t wield their arms, part curb the foaming able as himſelf. 6 Addi %% s Guardian. What are theſe, A ö 
feed. _ Milton. | In fame's full bloom lies Florio down at — So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, ä 
I Rome's great ſenate could not eoieldthat ſword, And wakes next day a moſt inglorious wight ; That look not like th' inhabitants o' th earth, 
Which of the conquer d world had made them lord; The tulip's dead. Young And yet are ont? Sbaleſp. Mac, 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was new, W 1GHT, Wit. adj. Swift; nimble. Out of uſe: 10. Done or made without any conſiſtent Ul. 
To rule victorious armies, but by you? Faller. He was ſo wimble W ſo wight, | der or plan. 
| He worthieſt, after him, his ſword to 4vielg, From bough to bough he leaped light, Wich mountains as with weaponsarm d. they mate 
Dr wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield, Dryden. And oft the pumies latched. Spenſer's Paſfterals, | Wild work in heav n. Milton's Parade Ly. 
2. To handle: in an ironical ſenſe. Wicnr, wit, an initial in the names of men, | Phe ſea was very neceſſary to the ends of pr 
Haſs Hungarian wight,wilt thou the ſpigot wield? ſighifies ſtrong ; - nimble; luſty: : being purely vidence, and it would ha ve been a very will word 
| Shakeſp. - Saxon. Gibſon's. Camden. ; had i it been without. MWcodward's Net. Hip. 
Wir r, vd 1-dy. adj. [from wielg.] . WrYGHTLY, wyt-15. adv. {from awight.] | 11; Merely imaginary. 
able. {|  Swiftly ; nimbly. Obſolete. | As univerſal as theſe appear to be, an efſeful 
WIERV, rz. adj. [from wire. ; | Her was her, while it was day-light, 5 remedy might be applied: I am not at prefers 
1. Made of wire: it were better Written Wiry. : But now her is a moſt wretched wight ; ; upon a guild ſpeculative project, but ſuch a ole 
Yourgown going off, ſuch beauteous ſtate reveals, | . For day that was is zvigbtly paſt, - may be eaſily put in execution. "—_ 
As whey through flow Lo meads th' hill's ſhadow And now at laſt the night doth haſt. Spenſer. WiLD, wtld. u. / [from the adjective.) 
wears x WILD, wild. 44. L pild, Sax. wild, Dut.] deſert; atract uncultivatedanduninbabit 
Off with that wiery coronet, and ſhew, 1. Not tame; not domeſtick. WM bereas the ſcorching iky 
0 hairy diadem which o on Tour head doth grow. | Por 1 am de, and born to tame you, Kate, Doth ſinge the budy wilds of ſpiceful Barbitſ- 
| | N Donne. And bring you from a id cat to a kate, 3 5 N 
a 2 Drawn into wire. | Conformable as other houſehold kates, 8549 /. We ſometimes, 4 
Polymnia ſhall be drawn with her hair hanging 5 — s not gone yet, if the wild geeſe fly that |. Who dwell this wild, conſtrain d by want 
boaſe about her ſhoulders, reſembling <wiery gold. —» Shakeſp. | forth 
Peacbam on Drawing. | © bs beaſts of the earth > Bs wail. Milton. To town or village nigh. Milton's Par. aui 
3. [From pn a pool, Wet; weariſh; moiſt. 2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. This gentle knight 
„ Obſolete. | Wbatſoever will make a sil tree a garden tree, | Forſook his eaſy couch at early, day, Dl 
Where but by chance a ſilver drop hath fall'n, | will make a garden. tree to have leſs core or tone, And to the woods and zvilds — — his way, 1 
-  Ev'n.to that drop ten thouſand wiery friends | Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | Then Lybia firſt, of all her moiſture drin 
_ .,Doglew theraſelyes in ſociable gri Shakeſp. | Gooſe graſs or wild tanſy is a weed that ſtrong | . Became a barren waſte, a wild of ſand. 
 Wirs, wif, 2 . plural WIVES, br, Sax. wif 7 clay are very ſubject to. Mogtimer's Huſban Is chere a nation in the willi of _ 
The wild bee breeds in the itocks of old * Amidſi the barren rocks and burning ſands 4 
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Von bee theſe hallow'd walls; the deſart The redſtreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained | So Sforza, curs'd with a too fertile brain, 
| | 


; l 3 a the preference, being but a kind of wilding, never Loſt by his wiles the pow'r his wit did gain. Dryd. 
And paradiſe was open'd in the aida, : Pope. | pleaſing to the palate. . 5 Mortimer. The heart of man is ſo full of 7»//es, artifices, 
"WitD Ba/!, wild baz -I. 7. he [acinus, Lat.) | | The willing s fibres are contriv'd_ and deceit, there is no gueſſing at what he is from 
enn 35 Miller. | To draw th* earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt his ſpeeches. x Addiſon. 
Wild Cucumber, wild koY-kum-ar. 2. . Its feculence. Phillips, Wiſdom 's above ſuſpeQing viles, | 
4 Llater ium, Lat.]. Aplant. . WILDL v, wild-ly. adv. [from avid. The queen of learning gravely ſmiles. Sift. 
The branches are ſomewhat like thoſe of the 1. Without cultivation. 


W1LFUL, wil'-fal. adj. {will and full.) 
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cucumber, but have no tendrils; the fruit is That which grows evildly of itſelf, is worth 1. Stubborn; contumacious; perverſe; inflex- J 
_ prickly, and when ripe burſts with great elaſticity, | nothing. Mere, | üble. i 
and abounds, with fetid juice. Miller. 2. Without tameneſs; with ferity. | The wilful never want woe. Proverb. if 
Wipp Ole, wild-oldiv. 1. . leleagnus, Lat. 3. With diſorder; with perturbation or diſ- 2. Done or ſuffered by deſign. 4 
1 Hala, ali va, and dn, rites. | This traction. | | Sthenobœa herielf did choak 4) 
plant hath leaves like thoſe of the chaſte Put your diſcourſe into ſome frame, and ſtart With vifu cord, for wanting of her will. Spen/, 19 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. N Miller. not ſo wildly from my affair. ' Shakeſp. | Thou to me +). 
| To W ILDERy will-der.-w.'a. [from ww1/d.} Io 5 5 Mrs. Page, at the door, ſweating, blowing, and Art all things under heav? n, all Places thou, 2 1 
loſe or puzzle in an unknown or pathlets looking wildly, would needs ſpeak with you. Shak. Who for my wilful crime art baniſh'd hence. Mili. - wi 
W . | Young mothers 2wildty ſtare, with fear oppreſt, The filent ſtranger ſtood amaz'd to ſee i 
Phe little courtiers, who ne'er come to know | And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. 9 of 2 and wvilful e, Dryden. WW. 
The depth of factions, as in mazes go, Pf | | Dryden. y chance he ancient amities forgot, an 
| l inter; nad croſs ſo oft, that they | His fever being come to a height, he grew de- Or elſe expung'd them with one vilful blot : 115 
Wich too much care are willler d in the way. Dryd. lirious, and talked very evi//ly. Female Quixote. Nor kne he God nor man, nor faith, nor friends, ". 
O thou! who free'ſt me * my — ſtate, 4. Without attention; without judgment; wo tor by-pur Hh” ar a he TIF 1 
Long loſt and 4ilder'd in the maze of late, heedlefsly. 8 . I LFULLY, W -ful-y. adv. [from if. Wy 
Be preſent — 1 J 5 b & of As th” unthought accident is guilty = * L. hy ; 9 RR | 11. | 
W1LDERNESS; wil/-der-nis. 1. . (from wild.] Of what we wildly do, ſo we profeſs | __ The mother, Who being ceterminately, lea _ va 
1. A deſert; a tract of ſolitude and favageneſs. | Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of chance, and flies ſhould ſay of a great lady vilfully, bent ro marry 1:1 
He travell'd through wide waſteſul ground, Of every wind that blows. Sbaleſp. her to Demagoras, tried all ways which a witty IN 
That nought but deſart wilderneſs ſhew d all around. 5. Capriciouſly ; irrationally. | and hard-hearted mother could deviſe. Sidney. IH | 
Ne / Spenſer. Who is there ſo eoz/dly ſceptical as te queſtion Evil could the conceal her fire, and <vilfully per- W 
When Gn land ſhe ſaw no more appear, whether the ſun ſhall riſe in the eat? MWilkins, * W ſhe in it., F go OS CO. . 
But a wild zeilderneſs of waters deep, 6. Irregularly. Neligion is matter of our ireelt choice; and if in 
Then gan ſhe greatly to lament and weep. Spery. She. wildy wanton, wears by night away men will obſtinately and <vi/fully ſet themſelves bY | 
O my poor — ſick eee 3 l The ſign of all our labours done by day. Dryden. | Or = there is no 24k Tulloſſen. v4 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, Wirbunbss widens . lt mm 2. By deſign; on purpoſe. + — 14 
* ilt thou do when riot is th ? 3 wed fs JORwngp 1 4. : That will carry us, if we do not evi/fully betra £4.08 
8 * r apy ee a | L. rv l | 3 like that of unculti- our ſuccours, ee all 6 da [ 
N wn N Of = ee IH The Resch, which was the third part of our i 3 13 ee Paſs m de oe 3 | F 
: But who can always on the bil ows lie! Plot, I wiſh to be framed, as much as may be, to greater offences, but Fon efs particular ly, and re- 14 
The wat' ry wwildernes yields no ſupply. Waller. > Batu <a * ſeriouſly, of them, God will more eaſily paſs 0 
%%% woman'vcare | PT POE ENT RMSAG, | Sa Teylr I 
RD ee ys Shall in the z»//4ng/5 of the wood prepare, Prior. 1 he e 5 11 
5 i e eee | g ne be 8 Ye j Left, eo1fully offending, he pretend wt 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diſorderly. Not 2. Inordinate vivacity ; regularity of man- dump. 75 Milton, 0 
1. : : | | ners. '. ; h : 2 5 5 1. u. 72 1 
E33 3 | * This ſame ſtarved juſtice hath done nothing but wy 21 oben, wil ha aber 4 72 Wy 140 
e Wr. and bow'rs doubt not but our joint vetoed is the of the wldic . es. 1 bſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs; perverſe- h 
| Hands n EET 4 | 5 neis. „ ws 
Win keep from 2oilderneſs with eaſe. Dilton. | jos OO: e ona e ge? _ So full of <oilfulaeſe and ſelf-liking is our na- j 
WYLDFIRE, wfld-ftr. n. ſ. (wild and fire.) | He is giv'n p ture, that without ſome definitive ſentence, which, 1 
A compoſition of inflammable materials, To ſports, to wwildeeſ, and much company. Shak. ey. given, may ſtand, ſmall hope there is that * | 
eaſy totake fire, and hard to be extinguiſnhed. 3. Savageneſs; brutalit | rifes 25 end. n Hookers. 
W When thou rann'ſt up Gadthill in the night to“ He came in like a 105 man; but ſuch a wild- f y cauſeleſs ruth repreſs; j 


catch my horſe, I did think thou hadft been an 


He that his ſorrow ſought through woi/fulne/s,. 
ignis fatuus, or a ball of wildfire. Sbaleſp. , 


And his for ſetter'd would releaſe again, 


ſs as ſhewed his eye-fight had tamed him; full 
of withered leaves, which, though they fell not, 


3 
+. as A 
Sa nr, 1 
VS 


Though brimRone, pitch, ww3/dfire, burn eaſily, ; : — Deſer ves to taſte his folly's fruit. Spenſer. 

1 and aye ard to 1 yet reg no ſuch ry gs d mp 8. f 122 | t e f | Never hydra-headed evrlfulneſs _ : 
8 "fiery wind as gunpowder. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 4 a t ee eo ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at onee, 
17 + © Yet ſhall it in his boiling ſtomach turn „ F 5 Pro W As in this King. S883. 
2 Io bitter poiſon, and like wildfre burn; 3 5 * 875 ys e „„ Zins of prefuinption are ſuch as proceed from 
He ſhall caſt up the wealth by him devour'd. Sandys. | 5 pe oe 8. 4455 ra 33 Rely” 3 pride, arrogancy, «vilfulngs, and haughtineſs of 

aul No matter in the world ſo proper to write with 2 „ . ; 910 PEP ty "Jo | |, man's: heart. WR. Perkins. 
ofa as wildfire, as no characters can be more legible | 6.D eviationfr 98 ett on CONTI 5 regu ITY. A ſtiff and ſtubborn obſtinacy is not ſo much 
145 than thoſe which are read by their own light. A delirium , 45 a We 772 ot the l firmneſs and reſolution, as evilfulneſs. L. Eſtrange. 

wif CELTS 5.8 m Guardian. gination ?; 2 8 irregularity of fancy is diſtr ac -- That is not haſtily to be interpreted obſtinacy or 
14 In flames, like Semele's, be brought to bed, tion and madneſs. | Lad ae.  e<vilfulneſs, which is the natural product of their 
ted, While opening hell ſpouts wildfire at your head. ſs Alienation of mind. | e * Locke. 


; „ Ophelia, I wiſh | 7 7 3 
E es | Pope. . * | | Tk | WI LILY, wi -ly-IF. adv. [from wily.] 5 By j 
Wirpcoos gens, wild-gôs-tsha“s. 1. / That your good beauties ve he happy cauſe ſtratagem; fraudulentiiyy;Q ne / 
A purſuit of ſomething as unlikely to be Of Hamlet aa 65) le hall hope your virtues | ; They did work «vilily, and went and made as 
caught as the wildgooſe, | May bring him to his wonted way again. Shakeſp. |. if they had been Dar was” Pape Joa. 


our wits run the 20ildgoo/echaſe, L have done; WIL DSE AVIC E, wild-sèr-- vis. u. . [crategus, | WILIX ESS, wi-ly-nis. . . [from u. 


for thou haſt more of the wildgooſe in one of thy | Lat] A plant. Miller. Cunning; guile. 35 
ah - wits, than I have in my whole fire. Sbaleſp. | W1LE, wil. z. / [pile Sax. auiel, Iſtand.] A The ungodly, for his own Juſt, doth perſecute 
| - Let man conſider che time, money, and vexa- | deceit ; a fraud; a trick; a ſtratagem; a the poor: let them he taken in the crafty noilineſs N 
tion, that this "wvi/dgooſecbaſe has coſt him, and practice artful, fy, and infidious. | that they have imagined. | Hua . 2. = 
Dp chen lay, what have I gotten to anſwer all this Their leader by his wvilzs had much obtain'd, | | She ſupplied the weakneſs of force by wilineſs of 5 
10 0 dees, but giddy frolick? T. Efrange. And done much miſchief on the Engliſh ſtate. Dan. t and advantage of treaty. Howel's Vocal Fore. 
Aae W. LDING, Wl-ding. u. .. lavildelingbe, Dut.] My ſentence is for open war; of cpiler, | WIEL, WII. 4. J. Lpilla, Sax. zwille, Dut.] 
A wild:ſour apple. 8 More unexpert, I-boaſt not; them let thoſe 1. That power by which we deſire and pur- 
h Jane witdings in the wood I found, Contrive who need. - Milian. | poſe; velleitxy. . 
4 y 4nd-ſtood on tip-tors, reaching from the ground. | ' Life eſſay d the ſureſt wile, | What freedom the soil! naturally, under this 


Dryden. © *Gilding itſelf with Laurs's ſmile, Roſcommon, 2 Kate; hath, I do not conſider, ar 


- 


"97 


Vol. II. Ne XXVII. 


WIL 


The vill cannot be conſtrained. . Perkins. 
Two principal fountains there are of human ac- 
tions, knowledge and ill; which will, in things 
tending towards any end, is termed choice. Hooker. 
2. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Will is the power which the mind has to order 
the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to 
conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any part of 

the body to its reſt, and vice verſa. Locke. 
ls it her nature, or is it her vill, 
To be ſo cruel to an humble foe? 

If nature, then ſhe may ir mend with ſkill ; 

If wil, then ſhe at 2vi// may will forego. Spenſer. 

Theſe things have a ſhew of wiſdom in wil, 

worſhip and humility. Coloffians, ii. 23. 
Will holds the ſcepter in the ſoul, 

And on the paſſions of the heart doth reign. Davies. 

The truth is, ſuch a man underſtands by his 

_ will, and believes a thing true or falſe, merely as it 
agrees or diſagrees with a violent inclination; and 
therefore, whilſt that inclination laſts in its ſtrength, 
he diſcovers nothing of the different degrees of 

evidence. Atterbury. 

3. Diſcretion ; choice. 


s 


| 


Religion was obſerved in the beginning of the | 


world, before there were civil laws amongſt them; 

I mean any other than the meer ill. of their 

Princes and governors, 

| _ "Go, then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe. Pope. 
4. Command; direction. 

At his firſt ſight the mountains are ſhaken, and 


at his c the ſouth wind bloweth, Eccles. xiii. 16. 
Our prayers ſhauld be according to the i of | 


God; they ſhauld have nothing in them but what 

is wife, and holy, and heavenly. | Law, 
5+ Diſpoſition ; inclination ; defire, | 
I make bold to preſs upon you with ſo little 
preparation. You're welcome; what *s your ai? 


k Shakeſp. 
He hath a uill, he hath a power to perform, 
bo Drummond. 


He ſaid, and with ſo good a to die 
Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply; 
It found his heart. HE 
6. Power; government. 
Deliver me not over unto the il of mine ene- 
mies. | $5 P/alms. 
He had his vi of his maid before he could 
; he had the maſtery of his parents ever ſince 
e could prattle ; and why, now he is grown up, 
muſt he be reſtrained ? Locle. 
7. Divine determination. Ro 
I would give a thouſand furlongs of ſea for an 
acre of barren ground. The <vill; above be done; 
but I would fain die a dry death. Shalgfp. | 
38. Teſtament; diſpolition of a dying man's 
effects. | | | 
Another branch of their revenue ſtill 
Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 
Tbeir father yet alive, impower'd to make a coil. 


5 
5 
| 
| 


＋ 


ATOP Dryden. 
Do men make their laſt will. by word of mouth 
only ?  Stephens"s Sermons. 


Good. auill. Favour 3 kindneſs, 
I'll to the doctor, he hath my good- ill, 


And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shak. 


10. Good-will, Right intention. 


 * Some preach Chriſt of envy, and ſome of gd. 
m_ TRE „ WARE T5, 
Its Lill. Malice; malignity, 


WII L evith a iſp, wil-with-i-wisp. . 704 
Jack with a lanthorn. — 20G 


Will with the voip is of a round figure, in bigneſs | 


like the flame of a candle; but ſometimes broader, 
and like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire. It ſome- 
times gives a brighter ligt than that of a wax- 

_ candle; at other times more obſcure, and of a. 
le colour. When viewed near at hand, it 

s leſs than at a-diſtance. They wander about 


in the air, not far from the ſurface of che earth; 


and are more frequent in places that are unctuous, 


- 


Wilkins. | 


3. To command; to direct. 


| 4+ It has a looſe and flight ſignification. 


: 


WIL. 


haunt burying- places, places of execution, dung- 
hills. They commonly appear in ſummer and at 
the beginning of autumn, and are generally at the 


height of abont fix feet from the ground. Now 


they go on like waves, and rain as it were ſparks 
of fire, but they burn nothing. They follow thoſe 
that run away, and fly from thoſe that follow them. 


Some that have been catched were obſerved to con- | 


fiſt of a ſhining, viſcous, and gelatinous matter, 
like the ſpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but 
only ſhining ; ſo that the matter ſeems to be phoſ- 
phorus, prepared and raiſed from putrified plants 
or carcaſſes by the heat of the ſun, which is con- 
denſed by the cold of the evening, and then ſhines, 
| 88 ; Mufchenbroek, 
Witll-a-wifþ mifleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills and finking bogs. 
To WILI, wil. v. a. [wilgan, Goth. pillan, 
Sax, aoillen, Dut.) 
1. To deſire that any thing ſhould be, or be 
done; or not be, or not be done. 
To evil, is to bend our ſouls to the having or 
doing of that which they ſee to be good. Hooker. 
Let Richard bereſtored to his blood, | ! 
As will the reſt; fo willeib Wincheſter. Sbateſp. 
I ſpeak not of God's determining his own will, 
but his predetermining the acts of our will. There 
is as great difference betwixt theſe two, as betwixt 
my willing a lawful thing myſelf, and my induc- 
' ing another man to do that which is unlawful. 


4 


Whoſoever wvills the doing of a thing, if the 
doing of it be in his power, he will certainly do it; 
and whoſoever does not do that thing which he has 
in his power to do, does not properly will it. South. | 

A man that fits ſtill is ſaid to be at liberty, 
becauſe he can walk if he wills it. Lac le. 

2. To be inclined or reſolved to have. 
She 's too rough for me; 


There, there, Hortenſio, ci you any wife? Shas. 


— 


g 


St. Paul did il! them of Corinth, every man 
to lay up ſomewhat on the Sunday, and to reſerve 
it in ſtore for the church of Jeruſalem, for the re- 
lief of the poor there. Hooker. 

How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour s all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon ci our hearts ſhould be as good. Shak. 
He <wville4him to be of good comfort, promiſing 
to beſtow upon him whatſoever he ſhould win, 
; | Knollas. 
If they had any buſineſs, his majeſty <villed ' 
that they ſhould attend. | 
"Tis yours, O queen! to will _ | 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 


Let the circumſtances of life be what or where 
they will, a man ſhould never neglect improve- 
ment. = | | Watts, 

5. It is one of the figns of the future tenſe, 
of which it is difficult to ſhow or limit the 

ſignification. F 
I auill come. I am determined to come: 

importing choice. 8 

Thou wilt come. lt muſt be ſo that thou 
muſt come, importing neceſſity; or, it ſhall 
be that thou ſhalt come, importing choice. 

Milt thou come? Haſt thou determined 
to come? importing choice, 

He avill come. 
or, it muſt be that he muſt come: import- 
ing either choice or neceſſity. 

It avilf come. It muſt ſo be that 
come: importing neceſſity.  _, 
The plural follows the analogy of the 
| ſingular, . 2% 

WILLI and Vili, wil-li-and vil}, among the 


— 


they dilate themſelves, and now contract; now | 


© Gay. | 


Hammond on Fundamentals. 


When man was gil d to love his enemies? Shas. | 


Clarendon.) 


He is refolved to come; | 


it muſt 


WIL 


the Germans, ſignified many. So gi, 


ie leu 


is the defender of many; wilfred, peace to 


many; which are anſwered in ſenſe and 

ſignification by Polymachus, Polycrate 

and Polyphilus. ibſon's Can n 
W1LiLinG, wil-ling. adj. [from Will,] 

I, Inchned to any thing ; conſenting ; not 
diſpoſed to refuſe. ; 

Some other able, and as cvilling, pays 

The rigid ſatisfaftion, _ Milt 

| Can any man truſt a better ſupport, under af. 

fiction, than the friendſhip of Omnipotence, why 

is both able and willing, and knows how to re. 

lieve him? Beni 

2. Pleaſed; deſirous. x 0 

He, wvilling to pleaſe one in authority, forced 
all his ſkill to make the reſemblance of the beſts 
faſhion, Wiſhn, 

He ſtoop d with weary wingsandeoillingfeet Mi, 
3. Favourable; well diſpoſed to any thing, 

As many as were villing-hearted brought brace. 

lets and earrings. Exodus, xxxv, 22. 
4. Ready; complying. 

Religion hath force to qualify all ſorts of men, 
to make governors the apter to rule with con- 
ſcience, inferiors for conſcience ſake the Willinger 
to obey. Hotter, 

| We *ve ww/ling dames enough. Sf. 
5. Choſen. 

They re held with his melodious harmony 

In willing chains, and ſweet captivity, Milan. 
6. Spontaneous. 

5 Forbear, if thou haſt pity; 

Theſe groans proceed not from a ſenſeleſs plant; 
No ſpouts of blood run willing from a tree. Dryl, 
7. Conſenting. | | 

How can hearts not free ſerve villing ? Mills, 

WTYLLEINGLY, Wil-ling-ly. adv. [from a“. 

1. With one's own conſent ; without diſlike; 
without reluctance. | 

That preſervation of peace and unity amongſt 

Chriſtian churches ſhould be by all good means 

procured, we join moſt willingly and gladly with 

them. Hooler. 
I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your maſter wed me to. 

This ranfom, if my whole inheritance 
May compaſs it, ſhall euillingly be paid. Milton, 

2. By one's own deſire. | 
The condition of that people is not ſo much to be 
envied, as ſome would illingly repreſent it. Adi. 


Sbakeſs. 


{ WrLLINGNESS, wil-ling-nls. 2. /. [from 


avilling.} Conſent ; freedom from reluc- 
tance ; ready compliance. 

We praiſe the things we hear with much more 
willingneſs than thoſe we ſee becauſe we envy 
the preſent, and reverence the paſt ; thinking 
_ ourſelves inſtructed by the one, and overlaid by 
the other. | Ben FJonſin. 

It is not doing good after that ſame wonderful 
manner, that Chriſt's example obligeth us unto, 
but to a like willingneſs and readincts to do good, 

as far as our power reacheth. „ Calay 

Fear never yet a generous mind did gain; 

We yield on parley, but are ſtorm'd in vain; 

Conſtraint, in all things, makes the pleaſure leſs; 
Sweet is the love which comes with willingneſs. Drqi. 


W1'LLow, wil-16. . J. [pelic, Sax. ſalix, Lat. 
gevilou, Welſh.) A tree worn by forlorn 
lovers. | 50 1 
It hath amentaceous flowers, conſiſting of ſev 
ſtamina, which are collected into a ſpike, but al- 
barren, The embryos are produced upon differen! 
trees from the male flowers, and afterwards be. 
come a fruit or huſk, ſhaped like a cone, gory 
in two parts, and containing downy ſeeds. 0 
I offered him my company to a i vers 
make him a garland, as being forſaken ; to 


Shak 


| P 


x 


| Engliſh Saxons, as vile at this day among 


bim up a ted, as being worthy to he * 7 


— 


— 


* 


8 of apparel, and the winples, and the criſping pins. 


WIN 

u ſuch a night g 

Stood | Dido with a evillozy in her hand 

Upon the wild ſea banks. 8 Shaleſp. 
Telthim, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly, 


| I wear the i garland for his ſake, Shale. 
When heaven's burning eye the fields invades, | 


rſhes he reſorts obſcur d with-reeds, 3 
eee, 2villozs which the moiſture feeds. Sandy. 


Afflicted Ifrael ſhall fit weeping down, 
Their harps upon the neighb'ring 20///o205 hung, * 
No joyous hymn encouraging their tongue Prior. 

WI LLowis k, wil-16-ish. adj. from willow.) 
Reſembling the colour of willow. 


Make his body with greeniſh coloured crewel, | 


or «villowwiſh colour. | Walton, 
„ Ltd, wil-16-wed. n. . [from 
" avillow and weed; Himachia, Lat.] A plant. 
: | Ainſworth, 
W1r'iLLowworT, wil-l6-wart. 2. /. A plant. 
"Of 16 Miller. 
'LY, wP-ly. adj. [from wile. unning; 
7 "Full oy fron ; fraudulent ; infi- 

dious; ſubtle ; miſchievoully artful. | 
They are ſo cautelous and iy headed, eſpecially 
being men of ſmall practice in law matters, that 
vou would wonder whence they borrow ſuch | 
ſubtilities and ſhifts, Spenſer, 

| In the wily ſnake} + 
Whatever flights, none would ſuſpicious mark, 
As from his wit and native ſubtilty | 
| Proceeding. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
Since this falfe, wily, doubling diſpoſition of 
mind is ſo intolerably miſchievous to ſociety, God 
is ſometimes pleaſed, in mere compaſhon to men, 
to give them warning of it, by ſetting ſome odd 
mark upon ſuch Cains. : South, 

My oily nurſe by long experience found, 
And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 

Tis love ſaid ſhe, Dryden. 
Wi'mBLE, wim'bl. 2. /. [wimpel, old Dut. 
from wemelen to bore.} An inſtrument 


PF 


with which holes are bored. 5 


At harveſt-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel which he fears to broach, 
He ſſays the æbible, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſmack. Dryden. 
As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the wimble, ſome huge beam tc bore ; 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 
The grain deep piercing till it ſcoops it out. Pope. 
The trepan is like a wv#mble uſed by joiners.Sharp, 
WimBLE, wim'bl. adj. Active; nimble; 
ſhifting to and fro. Such feems to be the 
meaning here, | 
le was ſo wimble and fo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched: : 
Therewith afraid 1 ran away; | 
But he, that carſt ſeem'd but to play, 
A ſhaft in earneſt ſnatched, Spenſer. | 
WrmeLst, wim'pl. 1. /. [guimple, Fr.] A 
hood; a veil. It is printed in Spenſer, per- 
haps by miſtake, wimble. [ 
Zo fair and freſh, as faireſt flower in May, 
For ſhe had laid her mournful ſtole aſide, | 
And widow-like ſad wimble thrown away. Spenſer. 
The Lord will take away the changeable ſuits 


yo 


| te ih, Tſaiah, ii. 22. 
Wrurrr, vim pl. 2. / [ peplion,Lat.] Aplant: 
To Wi ur, wim'pl. v. 42. To draw down 
as a hood or veil. 5 22 8 | 
. | The fame did hide | | 
Under a veil that 2oimbled was full low. © Spenſer. | 
Wix, win“, whether initial or final, in the 
names of men, may either denote a maſcu- 
line temper, from pm, which fignifies in 
Saxon, war, ftrength, &c. or elſe the ge- 
_ neral. love and efteem he hath among the 
People, from the Saxon pane, 7, e. dear, 


| 


F 


[ To Wix, win'. v. a. pret. wan and avon 3 part. 


WIN 


pail. wor. [pinna, Sax. winnen, Dut.] 
. To gain by conqueſt. 
— The town of Gaza, where the enemy lay encamp- 


le gave him a command in his navy, and un- 


His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan soin. 
: | Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town; 

Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it <yon. Dryden. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. 
Loyalty is {till the ſame, 
Whether it i or loſe the game: 

True as the dial to the ſun, 
Altho' it be not ſkin'd upon. 
I five years at Tarentunm war 
The queſtorſhip, and then our love began. Denbam. 
Thy welkbreath'd horſe 


Hudibras. 


valuable. . 
When you ſee my ſon, tell him, that his ſword 
can never win the honour that he loſes. Shakeſp, 
Reſolv'd to 2vin, he meditates the way 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray. Pope. 


4. To obtain; to allure to kindneſs or com- 
pliance, | > 
Thy virtue can me; with virtue preſerve me. 
Doſt thou love me? Keep me then ſtil] worthy 
to be beloved. Sidney, 
| . - Deviliſh Macbeth 1 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to c me. Shak. 
5. To gain by play. „ 
He had given a diſagreeable vote in parliament, 
for which reaſon not a man would have ſo much 
correſpondence with him as to win his money. Addi. 
6. To gain by perſuaſion. 
They cia great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from heav'n. Milton. 
7. To gain by courtſhip. 3 
She 's beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shakeſp. 
No tears, Celia, now ſhall vin 
My reſolv'd heart to return; 
I have ſearch'd thy foul within, 
And find nought but pride and ſcorn. Carex. 
That flood witnefs'd his inconſtant flame, | 
When thus he ſwore, and aver the yielding dame. 
| Gay. 
To Wix, win'. v. 2. 
1. To gain the victory. | 
„„ Nor is it aught but juſt, 
That he, who in debate of truth hath yen, 
Shoud cin in arms. Milton. 
2. To gain influence or favour. | 
You expreſs yourſelf very defirous to win upon 


affections only. Bacon. 
You have a ſoftneſs and beneficence winning 
on the hearts of others. - . 
Thy words like muſick every breaſt controul, 
Steal thro! the air, and wiz upon the foul, Pope. 
3- To gain ground. 
The rabble will in time viz upon power. Shak. 
4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
Charles, I will play no more to-night: 
My mind 's not on t, you are too hard for me. 
ir, I did never in of you before. 
— But little, Charles; | = 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy's on my play. Shak. 


o Wi1xCe, wins", v. n. [ gwingo, Welſh.] To 


kick, as impatient of a rider, or of pain. 


J will fit as quiet as a lamb, 


Room, room, for my horſe will vince, 


The angry beaſt did ſtraight reſent 
The wrong done ro his fundament, 


beloved. In the names of places it implies | 
3 battle fought chere. Cin. 


#- 


Dryden. | 


If he came within ſo many yards of a prince. B. Fonſ. | 


ed, was not ſo ſtrong but it might be avon. Knollen. 


der his good conduct wor many iſlands. Heylyn. | To WINCH, wins“. v. a. 


4 


Impels the flying car, and 2vins the courſe. Dryden. 
3. To gain ſomething withheld, or ſomething | 


; * 


þ 


I will not ſtir, nor vince, nor ſpeak a word. Shak. : 


_ 


1 


2 
— 


the judgment of your maſter, and not upon his EP. i ane eur. 


ö 


Began to kick, and fling, and <wince, _ * 


Hudibras.' | 


WIN 


| Wrucers, wins'-ar. u. JS. [from Wince.) A 


| kicking beaſt, 


Wixck, wins', „. J. ¶ guincher, Fr. to twiſt.] 
A windlace ; ſomething held in the hand 
by which a wheel or cylinder is turned. 

Put a winch with the wheel. Mortimer, 

V [The ſame with 
wince 3 or perhaps from guincher, Fr. to 
tau i; auinch ſignifying ſometimes to writhe 
or contort the body.] To kick with im- 
patience; to ſhrink from any uncaſineſs. 


x We who have free ſouls 


It touches not, let the gall'd jade winch ; 

Our withers are unwrung. Sbakeſp. Hamlet. 
Have theſe bones rattled, and this head ; 
So often in thy quarrel bled! . 
| Nor did I ever cinch or grudge it. 

This laſt alluſion gaul'd the panther more; 
Vet ſeem'd ſhe not to winch, though ſhrewdly 
„ Dryden. 
Their conſciences are galled; and this makes 


| | | Tillotſon. 
Wuncoeiee, win-k&'-pip. ». /. 
There is a ſmall red flower in the ſtubble-fields, 
which country people call the wincypipe ; which 
if it opens in the morning, you may be ſure a 
flair day will follow. Bases. 
WIND, wi'nd or wind'. . /. ¶pind, Sax, wind, 
Dut. gwynt, Welſh.} | 
t. Mind is when any tract of air moves from 
the place it is in, to any other, with an im- 
petus that 1s ſenſible to us: wherefore it 
was not ill called by the ancients a ſwifter 
_ courle of air; a flowing wave of air; a flux, 
| effuſion, or ſtream of air, Muſthenbroek, 
Ihe worthy fellow is our general. He's the rock, 
the oak, not to be wind ſhaken, Shak. Coriclanus., 
Love's heralds ſhould be thoughts 
Which ten times fafter glide than the ſun beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over low'ring hills; 


* 


| Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love; 


And therefore hath thewvind-ſwift Cupid wings S/al. 
| and fo offereth a ſooner opportunity to wind- 
driven ſhips than Plymouth. 


Ca YeWs 


| Wind is nothing but a violent motion ef the 


air, produced by its rarefaction more in one place 
than another, by the ſun-beams, the attractions 
of the moon, and the combinations of the earth's 
motions. - TED Cheyne. 
2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 


| point; as eaſtward, weſtward, 
1 I'll 


give thee a wind; 

I myſelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow; 

Al the quarters that they know Rees ng 

Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

In the year x300, one Flavio of Malphi, in the 
realm of Naples, found out the compals, or pixis 
nautica, conſiſting of eight winds only, the four 
principal, and four collateral ; and not long after, 
the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected that 

excellent invention, adding twenty-four other ſub- 
ordinate winds or points. | Heylyn, 

3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration, | 

If my wind were but long enough to ſay my 

prayers, I would repent, Sbaleſp. 
His zFwind he never took whilſt the cup was at 


ing with one breath. Hale. 


Ihbe perfume of the flowers, and their virtues 
to cure ſhortneſs of wid in purſy old men, ſecms 


to agree moſt with the orange.. Temple. 
It ſtopp'd at once the alles of his evind, - 
And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign'd. Dryden. 


4. Air cauſed by any action. 

On each ſide her | 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd fans, whoſe «wind did ſeem 


As if h' had been beſide his ſenſe. 


. 
- 


To glow the delicate checks which they did cool. 
. 
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them winch and fling, as if they had ſome mettle. 


Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, 


his mouth, but juſtly obſerved the rule of drink- 
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JI 0 turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 


5. To turn by thifts or expedients. 


— - 


Big. 47 


In an organ, from one blaſt of æ, | 

To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes, | 

1 Milion. 

5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. | 
Where the air 1s pent, there breath or other 

blowing, which carries but a gentle percuſſion, | 

ſuffices to create ſound ; as in pipes and 4oind in- 
ſtruments. Mobo Bacon, 

Their inſtruments were various in their kind; 

Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind. 

6 | | Dryden. 


* 


6. Air impregnated with ſcent. 5 

A hate had long eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 
By often ſhifting into diſtant grounds, 
Till finding all his artifices vain, 

- To fave his life, he leap'd into the main. 
But there, alas! he could no ſafety lind, 

A pack of dog-fiſh had him in the wind. Swift, 

7. Flatulence; windinefs. 

. It turns „ 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to ind. Milton. 
8. Any thing inſignificant or light as wind. 
Think not with wind of airy threats to awe, Mili. 
9, Down the wind, To decay. | 
2 man that had a great veneration for an image 

In his bouſe, found that the more he prayed to it 
to proſper him in the world, the more he went 
gozen the ⁊c ind ſtill. | | L' Eftrange. 


10. To take or have the wind, To gain or 


have the upper hand. - | 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his 
own inclinations too much; for elſe counſellors 
will but take the wind of him, inſtead of giving 
free counſel, Bacon. 
Ze Wind, wind. v. a. preter. wound, in Pape 
_ winded ; part. wound, | pindan, Sax. winden, 
Dut. from the noun.] . 
1. To blow; to ſound by inflation. 
The ſquire gan nigher to approach, | 
And wind his horn under the caftle wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Sper/. 
Every Triton's horn is winding, 1 
Welcome to the wat' ry plain. Dryden. 
Ye vig' rous ſwains! while youth ferments your 
a blood, | PO 
ind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. Pope. 
2, To turn round; to twiſt. | 
Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but 
in government ſometimes he uſed to ind the pins 
too high, and ſometimes let them down too low. 
| LE Sa Bacon. 
Ihe figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michael 
Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen cloaths; in 
which act ſhe wrings out the water that made the 
fountain. | LOR Wotton. 
Wind the wood-bine round this arbour. Milton. 
3. To regulate in motion; to turn to this or 
that direction. 5 | 
He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 


And witchthe world with noble horſemanſhip. Sha. 
In a commonwealth or realm 
The government is call'd the helm; 
With which, like veſſels under ſail, ä | 
They're turn'd and winded by the tail, Hudibr. 

4. To noſe ; to follow by ſcent. 


Whence turning of religion 's made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. Hudibras, 
Mr. Whiſton did not care to give more than | 

ſhort, general hints of this famous challenge, and 


the iſſue of it; but he endeavours to 2wind and turn 


- himſelf every way to evade its force, 
6. To introduce by inſinuation. | 
vou have contriv'd to take A 

From Rome all ſeaſon'd offices, and to wind . - 


Malerland. 


Edmund, ſeek him out, wind me into him, frame 
the buſineſ after your own wiſdom. Shot. X. Lear. 
Little arts and dexteritics they have to wind in 
ſuch things into diſcourſe, Government of the Tongue. 


pd 
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Were our legiſlature veſted in the prince, he 
might *vind and turn our conſtitution at his plea- 
ſure, and ſhape our government to his fancy. Addi/. 
8. To entwiſt; to enfold ; to encircle. 8 


Sleep thou, and Iwill avid thee in my arms. Shak. | | 


You knbw me well, and herein ſpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumſtance. Shateſp. 
Sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiſs me into madneſs. Shakeſþ. 
9. To wind out. To extricate. 

When he found himſelf dangeroufly embarked, 
he bethought himſelf of all poſſible ways to diſen- 
tangle himſelf, and to wind himſelf out of the la- 
byrinth he was in. | Clarendon. 

10. To wind up. To bring to a ſmall com- 
paſs, as a bottom of thread. . 
Without ſolemnly winding ub one argument, and 
intimating that he began another, he lets his 
thoughts, which were fully poſſeſſed of the mat- 
ter, run in one continued ſtrain. © Locke. 


volve the ſpring. | 7:83 
I frown the while, and perchance evind up my 
watch, or play with ſome rich jewel. Shateſp. 
12. To put into a ſtate of renovated or con- 
tinued motion, "2b 
Fate ſeem'd to zvind him 1p for fourſcore years, 
Yet freſhly ran he on ten winters more : 
Till, like a clock worn out with calling time, 
The wheels of weary life at laſt ſtood ſtill. Dryder. 


Wall not the author of the univerſe, having made 


an automaton which can ind up itſelf, ſee whe- 
ther it hath ſtood ſtill or gone true? 
Is there a tongue, like Delia's o'er.her cup, 
That runs for ages without winding up? Feng. 
I3. To wind up. To raiſe by degrees. 


withdrew from the court. Hayward.. 
When they could not coolly convince him, they 
railed, and called him an heretick: thus they wvound 
up his temper to a pitch, and treacherouſly made 
uſe of that infirmitx. Atterbury. 


14. To wind up. To ſtraiten a ſtring by turn- | 
ing that on which it is rolled; to put in 


tune. 


Hylas! why ſit we mute, 
Now that each bird ſaluteth the fpring? 
Wind up the flacken'd ſtrings of thy lute, 


Never canſt thou want matter to ſing. Waller. 


Your lute may ad its ſtrings but little higher, 
- To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 


15. To wind up. To put in order for re- 


gular action: from a watch. 
D vou kind gods! | 
Cure this great breach of his abuſed nature; 
Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes O wind up 
Of this child changed father. Sha leſp. 
The weyrd ſiſters, hand in hand, | 
Poſters of the ſea and land, | 
Thus do go about, about, | 
. Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine : 
Peace! the charm 's wound up. Shak. Macbeth. 
To WinD, wi'nd. v. 2. e hs 
1. To turn; to change. 
So ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 


2. To turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can ſupport themſelves; and ſome 
others creep along the ground, or d about other 
trees, and cannot ſupport themſelves. 


* ** 


Stairs of a ſolid ne wel ſpread only upon one ſmall 
ne wel, as the ſeveral folds of fans ſpread about their 


I centre; but theſe, becauſe they ſometimes coind, 
Yourſelf into a power tyrannical. Sal. Coriolanus. | 


and ſometimes fly off from that <vinding, take more 
room up in the ſtaircaſe, „„ +... Baxes: 
3. To move round. 


|: If aught obtruc-thy courſe. yet ſtand not fill, 


7s To change, - 


* 6 


But ind about till thou haſt topp d the hill. Deb. 
| 3. To proceed in flex ure. 


M 


jt 


* 


11. Towind up. [uſed of a watch. ] To con- 


Grew. 


Theſe he did ſo ind up to his purpoſe, that they 


Vou caſt our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryden. | 


lt. 
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It ſhall not evind with ſuch a deep indent 
As rob me of ſo rich a bottom here. 870 
| Ever more did ind: 05. 
About his boſome a molt crafty minde. cy, 
| He winds with eaſe T0, 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongtt innumerable ſtars. Molten“, Poradiſs Lg 
It was a rock winding with one aſcen- Mit... 
The ſilver Thames, her own domieſticl. "Xa 
Shall bear her veſſels, like a ſweeping trains | 
And often wind, as of his miſtreſs proud, ; 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryd 
You that can fcarch thoſe many-corner'd Reben 
Where woman's crooked fancy turns and Cinch. 


; a Dryden. 
Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, hip 


And, as the paſſes open, wind along. Gay, 


5. Wound is commonly the preterite. Pc; 

has uſed quinded, . 
Swift aſcending from the azure wave, 

He took the path that wind: to the cave. Pipe, 


6. To be extricated; to be diſentangled: 


with ont. | 
Long lab'ring underneath, ere they could ai 
Out of ſuch priſon, | Milton 


WIND BZOUND, wind- bound. adj. Icvind and 
bound.) Confined by contrary winds. 
Yet not for this the <vindb-und navy weigh'd; 
Slack were their ſails, and Neptune diſobey'd. i. 


When U beſtir myſelf, it is high ſea in his houf:; 


and when I hit till, his affairs for ſooth are inc. 
bound. | Addiſon's Spectator, 
Is it reaſonable that our Engliſh fleet, which uſed 
to be the terror of the ocean, ſhould be 2vindbouni? 
| 3 Spectatur. 
W1'xDEGG, wind-t&g. 1. /. An egg not im- 
pregnated; an egg that does not contain 
the principles of life. 

Sound eggs fink, and ſuch as are addled ſwim; 

as do alſo thoſe termed hypenemia, or 25 in. 


Brown's ulgar Errours, 


WIN DER, wi'nd-ur. 7. /. [from avind.] 
r. An inſtrument or perſon by which any 
thing is turned round, 
The winder ſhows his workmanſhip fo rare 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looſer clew; 
As neatly bottom'd up as nature forth it drew, 
: Draylon, 
To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kit- 
chen, leave the winder ſticking on the jack, to fall 
on their heads. | S0 fl. 
2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others, 
Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have their 
bodies not proportionable to their length; and 
therefore they are winders and creepers, as ivy and 
bryony. | _Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


| Wi/NDFALL, wind-fil. 2. /. [avind and fall.] 


1. Fruit blown down from the tree. 
Gather now, if ripe, your winter fruits, as ap- 


| ples, to prevent their falling by the great winds; 


alſo gather your wwindfalls, 
2. An unexpected legacy. 
W1'NDFLOWER, wind-flowr, 2. /. The ane- 
mone. A flower, ; 
W1'NDGALL, wi'nd-gil. 7. J (wind and gall. 
. Windealls are ſoft, yielding, flatulent tumours ot 
bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon 
each ſide of the fetlock joints, and are ſo painful in 
hot weather and hard ways, that they make 3 
| horſe to halt. They are cauſed by violent ſtraininę, 
or by a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, or from 
extreme labour and heat, or by blows. 
ö * Farrier's Dictienaij, 
His horſe infected with the faſhions, full of 
_ evindgalls, and ſped with fpavins. 
| | SIS. ShLakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
W1'NDGUN, wind-gun, u. J. [wind and gun.) 
Gun which diſcharges the bullet by mean 
of wind comprefied. 1 
The windgun is charged by the forcible com 
preſſion of air, being injected through 2 ſyringes 


| - Y a ; if ed ar 
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Evelyn Kalendar. 
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ſerving, by the help of little falls or ſhuts within, to 


top and keep cloſe the vents by which it was ad- | 


mitted. Wilkins"; Mathematical Magick, 
Forc'd from windgwn;, lead itſelf can fly, 
And pond'rous flugs cut ſwiftly through the ſky. 
| 5 i ; * ohe. 
Wenpixzss, win'-dy-nis. 2. /. [from windy.) 
1. Fulneſs of wind; flatulence. | 

A <vindineſs and puffing up of your ſtomach after 

dinner, and inthe morning. Harvey on Gonſumptions. 
Oriſices are prepared for the letting forth of the 

rarificd ſpirits in ructus, or 2vindineſs, the common 

effects of all fermented liquors, Floyer on ibe Humours. 
2. Tendency to generate wind. 

Sena loſeth ſomewhat of its wwindine/s by decoct- 
ing; and, generally, ſubtile or wiudy ſpirits are 
taken off by incenſion or evaporation. =O 

\ N Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


z. Tumour ; puffineſs. 


From this his modeſt and humble charity, vir- 
tues which rarely cohabit with the ſwelling aindi- 
10% of much knowledge, iſſued this. 


Brerewood on Languages. 


WwWinpisc, wind-ing. 1. J. {from wind.) 


Flexure; meander. 

It was the pleaſanteſt voyage in the world to 
follow the*wwindinys of this river Inn, through ſuch 
a variety of pleaſing ſcenes as the courſe of it na- 
turally led us. Et Addiſon on Italy. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Nor fees with how much art the wiadings run, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Addi/. Cato. 

WiixnDiNGSHEET, WYnd-Ing-shet. x. /. [wind 
and ert.] A ſheet in which the dead are 
enwrapped. TD 


Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy winding ſbeet; 

My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre, 

For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 
N 1 Shateſp. Henry VI. 


The great toinding ſbecte, that bury all things in 


oblivion, are deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 
The chaſte Penelope having, as ſhe thought, loſt 
Ulyſſes at ſea, employed her time in preparing a 

- evinding ſþcet for Laertes, the father of her huſband. 
ISS 120; 6: | Spectator. 


3 WixDLAss, win'-I&s. 2. [wind and lace.] 
| 1, A handle by which a rope or lace is wrap- 


ped together round a cylinder. 


| F* A handle by which any thing is turned. 


Thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 
With vindlefſes, and with aſſays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out. Shak. Hamlet. 


3 Wr'xDLE, windl. 1. ſ. [from To wind.) A 


ſpindle. Ainſworth. 


E WixDwmili, wind-mll. n. ſ. [avind and mill. 


A mill turned by the wind. 
WMe, like Don Quixote, do advance 
Againſt a 2vindmill our vain lance. Waller. 
Such a failing chariot might be more conveni- 
ently framed with moveable ſails, whoſe force may 
be impreſſed from their motion, equivalent to thoſe 
in a wwindmil!, _ 5 Wilkins, 
Windmiils grind twice the quantity in an hour 
that watermills do. | Mortimer. H. uſbandry. 
- His fancy has made a giant of a <vindmill, and 
he 's now engaging it. F. Alterbury. 


= Wrixpow, win'-d6. z. /. {vindue, Dan. Skin- 


ner thinks it originally wind- door. ] 


. An aperture in a building by which air and 


light are intromitted. 
Being one day at my <vindoey all alone, 


Many ſtrange things happened me to ſee, Spenſer. ; 


A fair view her winder yields, | 
The town, the river, and the fields. Waller. 
He through a little winde caſt his fight, of 


Though thick of bars that gave a ſcanty light; 


But ev'n. that glimmering ſerv'd him to deſcry 
Th' inevitable charms of Emily: 
When you leave the coindo ros open for air, leave 
Pr, on the wwindow-ſcat, that they may get air 
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2. The frame of glaſs or any other mate- 
rials that cover the aperture. 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul 
Ere, I let fall the <vindows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ſtill! 

| Shakeſp. Richard III. 


through a ſmall round hole in my <vindow-ſhutter, 
at about ten or twelve feet from the window, I 
placed a lens. Newton's Opticks, 
3. Lines croſſing each other. 8 
| The favourite, that juſt begins to prattle, 

Is very humourſome, and makes great clutter, 

Till he has wiro29s on his bread and butter, King. 
4. An aperture reſembling a window. 


To Wi'xDow, win'-d6, v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To furniſh with windows. 

Between theſe half columns above, the whole 
room was windowed round. Wotton' : Archite&ure, 
With pert flat eyes ſhe xvindow'd well its head; 
A brain of teathers, and a heart of lead. Pope's Dunc. 

2. To place at a window, | | 
 Wouldſt thou be vindow'd in great Rome, and 

ſee N | 


His corrigible neck, his face ſubdued 
To penetrative ſhame ? Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 
3. To break into openings. 5 


Poor naked wretches, whereſo'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm, 


Your Joop'd and ev/ndow'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſcaſons ſuch as theſe? Shaleſp. King Lear. 


W1'xNDP1PF, wind-pip. u. /. {wind and pipe.] 
The paſſage for the breath; the a/perd 
arteria. 

Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his «<vindpipe ſuffocate. 


The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part 
inſervient to voice and reſpiration ; thereby the air 
deſcendeth unto the lungs, and is communicated 
anto the heart. | 

The quacks of government, who ſat 
- At th' unregarded helm of ſtate, 
Conſider'd timely how t' withdraw, 
And fave their windpipes from the law. Hudib. 
: Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary for the 


Brown, 


— 


nulary cartilages. Kay. 
The indpipe divides itſelf into a great number 
of branches, called bronchia: theſe end in ſmall 
air-bladders, capable to be inflated by the admiſ- 

ſion of air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 
Arbuthaot on Aliments. 


Towards the wind. 
W1'xDy, win'-dy. adj. [from bind.) 
1. Confiſting of wind, Ch | 
_ _ See what ſhowers ariſe, | 
Blown with the <vindy tempeſt of my ſoul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. 
| Shake]p. 


ſion or evaporation. Bacon, 
2. Next the wind. 
LE ady, you have a merry heart. 
| —Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool! 
It keeps on the 2vindy fide of care. Shakeſp. 


3. Empty; airy. 
Mindy attornies to their elient woes, 


What avindy joy this day had I conceiv'd, 
Hopeful of his deliv'ry, which now proves 
Abortive, as the firſt- born bloom of ſpring | 


Look, here's that indy applauſe, that poor 
tranſitory pleaſure, for which I was diſhonoured. 


ba 6 | : IT South. ! 
Of ev'ry nation each illuſtrious name © 


Swift, 


In the ſun's light, let into my darkened chamber | 


Thy maſter thus with pleacht arms, bending down | 


How ſhall.your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, | 


Shakeſp. Henry V. | 


ſupport of our lives, the windpipe is made with an- 


W 1'NDWARD, wind'-werd, adv. [from ind.] 


Subtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by incen- 


Why ſhould calamity be full of words? { 


Poor breathing orators of miſeries. Shak. Rich, III. 


Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's froſt ! Milt. 


-." 


Exchanging ſolid quiet to obtain 
The «oindy ſatisfaction of the brain. Dryd. Jv, 


4. Tempeſtuous; moleſted with wind. 


On this cdi ſea of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down, Milton. 

It is not bare agitation, but the ſediment at the 
bottom, that troubles and defites the water; and 
when we ſee it æuindy and duſty, the wind does not 
make but only raife duſt. South. 

5. Puffy; flatulent. 0 

In ſuch a indy colic, water is the beſt remedy 

after a ſurfeit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Wine, wi'n. u. ſ. [pin, Sax. vinn, Dut.] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
Ihe vine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For I am falſer than vows made in ie. - Shakeſp. 
The increaſe of the vineyards for the wine cel- 
7" ; "po _ Chronicles. 
Be not amongſt yine-bibbers, amongſt riotous 
eaters. Proverbs. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
zine fat. | 
They took old facks upon their aſſes, and wwine- 
bottles old and rent, and bound up. 5% ix. 4. 
Where the wine-preſs is hard wrought, it yields 
a harſh vine that taſtes of the grape- ſtone. Bacon. 
. His troops on my ſtrong youth like torrents ruſht ; 
As in a wwine-preſs Judah's daughter cruſht, Sandys. 
With large wine-offerings pour'd, and ſacred 
feaſt. Milton, 
Shall I, to pleaſe another wine-ſprung mind, 
Loſe all mine own ? God hath giv'n me a meaſure 
Short of his canne and body: mult I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleaſure? Herb, 


————_—_—W__ 


Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl] ſupply. Pope. 

If the hogſhead falls ſhort; the ⁊vine- cooper had 
not filled it in proper time. Swift's Direc. tothe Butler, 

2. Preparations of vegetables by fermenta- 
tion, called by the general name of -auvines, 
have quite different qualities from the 
plant; for no ffuit, taken crude, has the 

intoxicating quality of wine, Arbuthnet, 

WING, wing”. 2. J. {zehping, Sax. winge, 

1. The limb of a bird by which it flies, 

As Venus' bird, the white ſwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney, 

Ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the ing wherewith we ily to heaven. 


- _ Shateſp. 
An eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ſpreadeth abroad 


Wings, Deut. xxxii. 
A ſpleenleſs wind ſo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg'd our keel. Chapm. 
The prince of augurs, Helitherſes, roſe; - | 
Preſcient he view'd th! aerial tracts, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. Pope's Od. 
2. A fan to winnow. 0 NEE 
Wing, cartnave, and buſhel, peck, ready at hand, 
| Tuer. 
3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. * 
; Light thickens, and the crow 


Good things of day begin to draop and drowze, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouze, 


a wy I Shakeſp. 
- _ Thy affections hold a wing | 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors. 


1 have purſued her 2s love hath purſued me, on 


While paſſion is upon the wing, and the man 
fully engaged in the proſecution of ſome unlawful 
object, no remedy or controul is to be expected 
% t A Tet Sopth. 
f Vou are too young your power to underſtand; 


1 Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame, 1 


Lovers take wing upon the leaſt command. Did. 


4. 


Tſaiab. 


The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to die; 


har wings, taketh them, and beareth them on her 


— 


Makes wing to th' rooky wood: OTE 


Shaleſp. Henry IV. 
the wing of all occaſions, Shakeſp. Merry Wives. 
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1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly. 


To Wine, wing”. v. u. 


2. To exert the power of flying. . 


WIN 
And ftraight, with inborn vigour, on the wg, 


Like mountain larks, to the new en. | 


low the belly on both fades. | 


WIN 


andthe g /bell: of theraſelves an inch, and 
half an inch broad; ſo deep as to come down be- 


Grew. 


Dry 
Then life js on the ing; then moſt ſhe ſinks | W1'xGy, wing“ F. adj. [from wing.) Having 


When moſt ſhe ſeems reviv'd. 
Smith's Phædra and Hippolitus. 
4. The motive or incitement of flight. 
Fearſul commenting 1 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king. 
| Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
5, The fide bodies of an army. _ | 
The footmen were Germans, to whom were 
joined as wings certain companies of ltalians. _ 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
The left ing put to flight, 


| 


The chiefs o'erborn, he ruſhes on the right. Dryd.. 


6. Any ſide- piece. 9 : : 
The plough proper for {tiff clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a ſquare earth- 
board, the coulter long and very little bending, with 
a very large wing. 8 Mortimer. 
To Wine, wing“. v. a. [from the noun.] 


8 


— 


The ſpeed of gods 


Time counts not, though with ſwifteſt minutes 


wing'd. Milton. 


Who knows but he, whoſe hand the lightning | 


fdrina, | 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ſtorms, 
' Pours fierce ambition in a Cæſar's mind, 
Or turns young Ammon looſe to ſcourge mankind? 


= Pape. 
To ſu with fide bodies. 
7 ppl In ourſelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either ſide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 


x. To tranſport by flight. 
4, an old turtle, 
Will 2ving me to ſome wither'd bough, and there 
My mate, that 's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am loſt. Shateſp. Winter's Tale, 


Warm'd with more particles of heav'nly flame, 
He wving'd his upward flight, and foar'd to fame; 
The reſt remain'd helow, a crowd without a name. 
. 3 8 Dryden. 
Struck with the horrour of the ſight, 
She turns her head, and wings her flight, Prior. 
From the Meotis to the northern ſea, 


| The goddeſs wings her deſp'rate way. Prior. N 
WINS D, wing d. adj. [from wing.] 3 


1. Furniſhed with wings; flying. 
And ſhall grace not 


— 


METAL | 
The ſpeedieſt of thy winged meſſengers, | 
To viſit all thy creatures? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| We can fear no force 
But vwinged troops, or Pegafean horſe. 
The winged hon 's not fo fierce in fight, 


As Lib'ri's hand preſents him to our ſight. Waller. | 


ba a 


d means, that finds her 
moet wt 


Waller. ; 


wings ;. reſembling wings. 

They ſpring together out, and ſwiftly bear 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 
With wingy ſpeed outſtrip the eaſtern wind, 

And leave the breezes of the morn behind. Addiſon, 


To WINK, wink'. v. u. [pincran, Sax. winc- 


ken, Dut.] 


x. To ſhut the eyes. 


. 


The cockney is ſurpriſed at many actions of the He knows not how to win at human frailty, 


Or pardon weakneſs that he never felt. Addifi Cato. 
5. To be dim. e 


quadruped and eyinged animals in the fields. atis. 
2. Swift; rapid. 8 eee 
No we bear the king 


Tow'rd Calais: grant him there, and there being | 


. ö 5 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 

Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this ſealed brief 

With «vizged haſte to the lord marſhal. SSH. H. IV. 

WinGEDPEA', wing'd-pe. 1. /. [ochrus, Lat.] 

A plant. . Miller. 

Wr'xG$HELL, wing'-Shel. 2. /. [wing and 


 _/hell.} The ſhell that covers the wing of 
1 inſects. 205 . 


The long-ſhelled goatechaffer is above am inch 


them. 


„ 


Winx, wink”. 1. , [from the verb.! 
1. Act of cloſing the eye. 


| To the perpetual ain for ay might put 


—— 


wa — 2 


Let 's fee thine eyes; wwint now, now open them: 


In my opinion yet thou ſee'ſt not well. Shak, H. VI. 


They 're fairies; he that ſpeaks to them ſhall die: 
I I] in and couch; no man their ſports mult eye. 
| Sbalep. 

_ His falſe cunning 


- Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 


And grew a twenty years removed thing, 
While one would ww7nk. 
He, with great imagination, 
Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs to death, 
And, win ling, leap'd into deſtruction. Shak, H. IV. 
In deſpite of all this, he runs fooliſhly into his ſin 


and ruin, merely becauſe he cin hard, and ruſhes. 


violently like a horſe into the battle. Taylor. 
The Scripture repreſents wicked men as without 
underſtanding : not that they are deſtitute of the 
natural faculty; they are not blind, but they wink. 
Tillotſon. 


If any about them ſhould make them think 
there is any difference between being iñ the dark 


and evinking, get it out of their minds, Locke, 


2. To hint, or direct, by the motion of the 


eyelids. | | | 
You ſaw my maſter vin and laugh upon you. 


Shakeſp. | 


Send him a ſpoon when he wants a knife: woink 
at the footman to leave him without a plate. St. 


3. To cloſe, and exclude the light. 


While Hermes pip'd and ſung, and told his tale, 
The keeper's wwir#ing eyes began to fail, 
And drowſy flumber on the lids to creep, 


Till all the watchmen were at length aſleep. Dryd. | 


When you ſhoot, and ſhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 

To lend the t' other friendly aid, 

Or vir, as coward and afraid. 


at their faults, than with him that will reprove 

| . M bitgiſte. 

1, for <vinking at your diſcords too, _ 

Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. Shak. Romeo and Jul. 
Let not night ſee my black and deep defires; 

The eye Sin at the hand! 


Let us not write at a looſe rambling rate, 


In hope the world will iat all our faults. Ro/com. 
Obſtinacy cannot be vinked at, but muſt be ſub- 
| | | Locke, 


dued. | | 
Cato is ſtern, and awful as a god: 


The ſullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
But lonely walking by.a winking light, 


breaſt, 


You doing thus, 


* 


— 


— 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
The king gave him great gifts, and winked at | 
the great ſpoil of Boſworth-field, which came al- 
moſt wholly to this man's hands. Bacon's Henry VII. 


ö 


Shaleſp. Twelfth Night. | 


4. To connive; to ſeem not to ſee; to tolerate. 
They be better content with one that will wiz | 


3 


Sobb'd, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd 
Dryden. 


, ; is light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dry 


WIN 


The beams fo reverend and ſtrong 
Doſt thou not think r 
I could eclipſe and cloud them wi 
But that I would not loſe her ſigh 

It raged fo all night, that 1 c 
wink. 


tha win, 


t ſo lon x ? De 
ould not few 


EN Not write! but then I think : e 
And for my ſoul I cannot lleep a wink, 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 
Her cui each bold attempt forbids. 67 
The ſtockjobber thus from Change: alley ke f 
And tips you the freeman a vink; Ft 
Let me have but your vote to ſerve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink, Swift, 
WrNxKER, wink'-dr. 1. /. (from wink. ] One 
| who winks, 


P pe. 


buſineſs is to ſtrangle all other offspri f wit ; 
their birth, 8 "mo 
Pr 


WYXKINGLy, wink'-ing-ly. adv. [from win. 
ing.) With the eye almoſt cloſed. 
Ik one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it Winks 
ingly, as thoſe do that are purblind ; but if an 
thing that is black, he looketh upon it with 2 
broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawing, 
W'1NNER, win'-nur. . J. [from win.] One 
who wins. | 

A gameſter, having loſt all, borroweth of bi; 
next fellow-gamefter ſomewhat to maintain plar; 
which he ſetting unto him again, ſhortly winch 
all from the winner. | Spenſer, 

Go together, 

You. precious winners all; your exultation 
Partake to every one. Shakeſp. Winter's Til, 


Whether the <vinner laughs or no, the loſer will 
complain; and rather than quarrel with his own 
iꝑkill, will do it at the dice. Tentl. 


Wr'xxiNG, win'-ning. participial adj. [from 
in.] Attractive ; charming. 
| Yet leſs fair, 
Leſs winzing ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth watery image. Milt. Par, Lil. 
On her, as queen, 
A pomp of winning graces waited ſtill ; 
And from about her ſhot darts of defire 


Cato's ſoul. 
Shines out in every thing ſhe acts or ſpeaks, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtue. Addi, 


W'1nNiNG, win'-ning. u. J. [from in.] The 
ſum won. 

A ſimile in one of Congreve's prologues com- 
pares a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtzkes 
all his winnings upon every caſt; ſo that if he loſs 
the laſt throw, he is ſure to be undone, Addiſ. Free), 

To W1nnow, win'-nd6.. v. a. [pmbpuan, $3% 
evanno, Lat.] 

1. To ſeparate by means of the wind; to 
part the grain from the chaff, 

Mere our royal faith martyrs in love, 
We. ſhall be evinnew'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That even our corn ſhall ſeem as bet as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shak. H. NV. 

An the ſun your golden grain diſplay, 
And thraſh it out and pinnow it by day. Dryd. Fg 


Nt 


2. To fan; to beat as with wings. 


Now on the polar winds, then with quick [28 
 Winnows the buxom air. Milton Paradiſ- Ly 
3. To ſift; te examine. 

0 Winn well this thought, and you ſhall find 


4. To ſeparate; to part. 
E Bitter torture ſhall 


3 
This ancient moral. 8 : Tembeft, Fr Winnew the truth from falſchood. Sha#. Cynbeli 
At every wink of an eye eee 7 WINNOWwW, win'-nd, v. 2. To part cos 
be born. S Shokeſp. from chafff. . 

_ * Since I receiv'd command to de this buſineſs,  Winmow not with every wind, and go not 
| 1 have p04 dert 000 wink, © Shabyþ, Gade. erer vr. N 


* 


A ſet of nodders, 2vinkers, and whiſperers, whefs - 


Beſhrew the eoinners,for they play'd me falſe. la. 


Into all eyes, to wiſh her ſtill in ſight. Milt. P. Lf, | 
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WIN WIR WIS 


ns. dr. u. / {from win- | He ſaw the Trojan fleet difpers'd, diſtreG'd, | The ſoldier, that man of iron 
W1'xx0 x "7 J ee 277 Pa | By ſtormy winds and eviztry heaven oppreſs'd. ; Whom ribs of horror all environ, : 
n In tür. u. ,. Ipnven, Sax. wvin- -- ; SLE Dryden. That 's ſtrong with wire inſtead of veins 
WIN 1 m Germ. and Dut.] The cold ſea- Wi'xy, wi'n-y. adj. [from <vize.] Having the In whoſe embraces you re in chains, 
ter, * 8 5 taſte or qualities of wine. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
ſon of t 4 2 nk already ſtept into the winter | Set cucumbers among muſkmelons,. and ſee And the cherubick hoſt, in thouſand quires, 
Thoug he found himſelf warm in thoſe deſires, | whether the melons will not be more winy, and | Touch their immortal harps of golden viren. Milt. 
of ay hoo 3" is thn far move exc uſable. Sidney. | better taſted. : | Bacon. Some roll a mighty ſtone, | xn laid along, 
* N ans Grape To WIPE, wi'p. v. &. [ppan, Sax.] And, bound with burning wires; on ſpokes of 
Thebarren vinter with his nipping cold. Sha. H. VI. I. To cleanſe by rubbing with ſomething ſoft. | ; wheels are hung. Dryden's Æneid. 
A woman's ſtory at a <vinter*sfire. Shak. Macb. Such a handkerchief, To WYREDRAW, Wi r-dri. v. a, [avire and 


bought ir of caſt lips of Diana: a 'm ſure it was your wite's, did I to-day draw.] 3 
_ e e e kiffes — more religi- See Caſſio wipe his beard with. Shateſp. Othello. | 1. To ſpin into wire. 


; ice of chaſtity is in them. . She a gentle tear let fall | 2. To draw out into length. 
ouſly; the very ic Skates. As you like it. From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair. A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when 


80 his Milton. ſmall, by its friction will naturally lengthen and 
BB ©. eee perpetual 4 Dryden) Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and e the ſides of the canal, cc to the 
Lieſt thou afleep beneath thoſe hills of ſnow ? _ dries, Denham. direction of its axis. : Arbutthnot. 
stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 2. To take away by terſion. 3. To draw by art or violence. 
And winter from thy furry mantle ſhake. Dryd. Calumniate ſtoutly; for though we wipe away 1 have been wrongfully accuſed, and my ſenſe 
Suppoſe our poet was your foe before, with never ſo much care the dirt thrown at us,, roiredrawn into blaſphemy. Dryden. 
Yet now the bus'neſs of the field is o'er : 1 there will be left ſome ſulliage behind. Decay of Picty. | WIR RDRAWERER, wir-dri-ar. . J. (wire and 
Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 3. To ſtrike off gently. draw.) One who ſpins wire. 


When troops are into winter-quarters gone. Dryd. Let me wipe off this honourable dew, * 
He that makes no refle&ions on what he reads, FL That ſilverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks. DIe. gilders and eviredrawers, muſt, beſides an equal 
only loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in Some natural tears they dropp'd, but i them weight of ſilver mixed with other metals, give an 
winter- nights for the entertainment of others. Locle. ſoon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. overplus to reward the reſiner's ſxill. Locke, 
Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime, A. young man, having ſuffered many tortures, To W1s, wis“. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. ab. 
The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. eſcaped with life, and told his fellow Chriſtians, (wien, Germ. wy/en, Dut.] To think ; 
To define winter, I conſider firſt wherein it that the pain of them had been rendered tolerable 


FED die] to imagine. Obſolete. 
agrees with ſummer, ſpring, autumn, and Ifind they by the prelence of an angel, who ſtood by him Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ſtept 


Thoſe who have need of unmixed ſilver, as 


„* 


| are all ſeaſons of the year; therefore a ſeaſon of the | and eviped off the tears and ſweat, Addiſon. Of them poor ſouls; and cutting reaHn's reins, 
year is 2 genus: then I obſerve wherein it differs | 4, To clear away. 5 eng M. ande them his own before they had it wif. Sidney, 
from theſe, and that is in the ſhortneſs of the days; Macduff, this noble paſſion, | 


When Mammon ſaw his purpoſe miſt, 
therefore this may be called its ſpecial nature, or Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul _ Him toentrap unwares, another way he cid. Sper/. 


difference: then, by joining theſe together, I make Wip'd the black ſcruples; reconcil'd my thoughts This book, adviſedly read, and diligently fol- 
a definition. Winter is that ſeaſon of the year | To thy good truth and honour. Shbateſp. Macbeth. lowed but one year at home, would do a young 
= whercin the days are ſhorteſt, MWetts's Lagick 5. [Emungo.] To cheat; to defraud. | gentleman more good, I ., than three years 
7 WixTER, win'-tar v. z. [from the noun.] The next bordering lords commonly encroach travel abroad. 


| f oa . Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
= To paſs the winter. | one upon another, as one 1s ſtronger, or lie ſtill There be fools alive, I c, 
1 The fowls ſhall ſummer upon them, and all the | in wait to wie them out of their lands. | Silver'd o'er, and ſo was this. Shakeſp. 
beaſts of the earth ſhall cvinter upon them. Ju. xviii. 6. | Spenſer on Treland. Marry with a king, | | 
Becauſe the haven was not commodiousto cuinter 6. To wipe out. To efface. A batchelor, a handſome ſtripling too, 2 


in; the more part adviſed to depart. Acts, xxvii 12. This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, I vis your grandam had a worſer match. Shak. R. III. 


7 WInTER, win'-thr. v. a. To feed or ma- Shall be cd dos in the next parliament. Shak, H. VI. When for more worlds the Macedonian cricd, 
nage in the winter. : | As thou lov'ſt me, Camillo, wipe not out the He vii not Thetys in her lap did hide 
J he cattle generally fold for daughter Within, reſt of thy ſervices by leaving me now. Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, 
or exportation abroad, had never been handled or Shakeſp. M inter s Tale. To make more great than that he did ſubdue.” aller. 
SS . Temple. Lake one in whom decrepid old age has blotted | W1'syom, wiz'-dam. 2. /. lpirdom, Sax, 
AY Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for out the memory of his paſt knowledge, and clearly Wwii/dom, Dan.) 8 1 
= their wintering, and ſo be ready to fat next ſum- zviped out the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored BA Sapience ; the power of judging rightly ; 
mer. Mortimer. | with, and ſtopped up all the paſſages for new ones | the knowledge of divine and human thin gs. 
„ Vater is often uſed in compoſition, | to enter; or, if there be ſome of rhe inlets yet left That which moveth God to work is goodneſs, 
je The king fat in the winter-houſe, and there open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived. | and that which ordereth his work is wiſdom,” and 
= was fire burning before him. Fer. xxxvi. 22. Locke. | that which perfecteth his work is power. Hooker, 
„ If in November and December they fallow, tis WIE, WI p. u. /. [from the verb.] | As from ſenſes reaſon's work doth ſpring, 
ce calleda winter-fallowing. Mortimer, | 1. Act of cleanſing. 1 | So many reaſons underſtanding gain, 
„ RE Shred it very ſmall with thyme, ſweet marjo-- 2. A blow; a ſtroke; a jeer; a gybe; a And many underſtandings knowledge bring, 
; ram, and a little wvinter-ſavoury. Walton*s Angler. ſarcaſm. | 8 Ft And by much knowledge wvi/dom we obtain, Davies. 
;, WYNTERBEATEN, win“ tür-bétn. adj. [avin- To ſtateſmen would you give a wipe, | Wiſdom is that which makes men judge what 
= ter and beat.) Haraſſed by ſevere weather. You print it in Italick type : are the beſt ends, and what the beſt means to at- 
0 WE He compareth his careful caſe to the fad ſeaſon When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, tain them, and gives a man advantage of counſel 
A of the year, to the froſty ground, to the frozen Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes; and direction. | Temple, 
= trees, and to his own winterbeaten flock. Spenſer. But when in capitals expreſt, *4 . As ſcience is properly that knowledge which re- 
W WixTERCHERRY, win'-tar-tshEr-ry. u. /. The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt, Swift. lateth to the eflences of things, ſo'wiſdom to their 
: - [alkekenge.) A plant. The fruit is about | 3. [Vanellus.] A bird. Ainſworth. operations. „  Grew's Coſmolegia, 
ju, I ; the bi neſs of 2 cherry, and incloſed in the | 'PE Ry wi'p-ur. N. * (from Wipe.) : An O ſacred ſolitude ! divine retreat! 
= Cup of the flower, which ſwells over it in inſtrument or perſon by which any thing is | Choice of the prudent, envy of the great! 
„ form of a bladder. Miller. wiped. . ei pure Narain. or. jn.themaning ſhades... 
We INTERCI TRON,. win-thr-slt'-triin, 2. J. A The maids and their makes, We court fair wiſdom, that celeſtial maid. . Young. 
a Ei of pear. ; At 2 os wakes, R | 2. ONS ; ſkill in affairs; judicious con- 
ME VWiarss . = g Had their napkins and poſies, uct. | 
4 Lat. ] 8 tür ren . ee And the * for their noſes. Ben Jonſon. Tis much he dares, 


Winxsa LY, win'-thr-15. adj. [winter and WIRE, wr. n. /. [virer, Fr. to draw round. And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
| 4ke.). Such as is oe = | 5 of a | Sinner. ] Metal drawn into ſlender threads. | He hath a 205/dom that doth guide his valour . 

may bind © od :.-; 5. | Tane was the damſel; and without remorſe To act in fafety. „ Shabeſp, Macheth. 
| If 't be ſummer news, The king condemn'd her, guiltleſs, to the fire: |, _ #i/Zom and ſortune combating together, 
mile to t beſore; if <vinterly, thou peed'ſt | L Her veil and mantle pluckt they off by force, If that the former dare but what it can, | 
W But keep that count'nance till, Shak, Cymbeline. And bound her tender arms in twiſted wire. Fairf.| _ No chance may ſhake it. Shah, Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Vis rar, win“ try. adj, [from winter. ] Bru- Thou ſhalthe whipt with wire, and ſtew'd in brine, | WISE, wiz, adj. Ipir, Sax. Wwirs, Dut. and 
uu byemal; ſuitable to winter. 1 Smarting in ling ring pickle, Shak, Apt, and Cie. Dan.) NNN 

- g , 8 . 1 . 0 


Sy FRA 1. Sapient ; 


| 


. * 838 — l 
W 


— 


wis 
I. Sapient ; judging rightly ; having much 


Enowledge. 
Heav'n is for thee too high; be lowly wiſe. Milt. 


All the writings of the ancient. Goths were | 
_ compoſed in verſe, which were called runes, pr |, 


viiſes, and from thence the term of wiſe came. Temp. 
| Since the floods demand a 
For their deſcent a prone and finking land, 
Does not this due declivity declare ; 
A wife direQor's providential care? Blackmore. 
The wie and beſt men, in all ages, have lived 
up to the religion of their country, when they 
ſaw nothing in it oppoſite to morality, Addiſon. 
2. Judicious; prudent ; practically knowing. 
There were ten virgins; five of them were 20/2, 
and five were fooliſh. Maitherv. 
I would have you ae nnto that which is good, 
and fimple concerning evil. Rom. xvi. I9. 
| The young and pay declining, Alma flies 
At nobler game, the mighty and the vie 
By nature more an cagle than a dove, | 
She impiouſly prefers the world to love. YT oung. 
3. Skilful; dexterous. 
Speak unto all that are 2viſe-hearted, whom | 
have filled with the ſpirit of wiſdom, that they 
may make Aaron's garments. Exod. xxviii. 3. 
Do we count him a i man, who is evi/e in 
any thing but his own, proper profeſſion and em- 
| N and wiſe for every body but himſelſ? 
| Tillotfon. 
They are iI to do evil, but to do _ they 
have no knowledge. f 22. 
4. Skilled in hidden arts: a ſenſe ſomewhat 
irohical. 

_ There was an old fat woman even now with 
me. Pray, was 't not the <vi/e woman of Brain- 
ford? | Shakeſp. 
5. Grave; becoming a viſe man. 


It muſt be a ife Being that is the cauſe of thoſe 

weiſe effects. Wilkins. 
WISE, wt'z. "hs [ppe, Sax. evyſe, Dut. 

weife, Germ. gui/2, Fr. gui/a, Ital.] Man- 
ner; way of being or acting. This word, 


in the modern dialcR, is often corrupted | 


into avays. - 
This ſo eng ſhe ſings in 55 commanding wiſe ; 
Come, ſhepherd's boy, let gow. thy heart be bow'd | 


To make itſelf to my leaſt look a flave. Sidney. 
Ere we farther paſs, I will deviſe 
A paſſport for us both, in fitteſt wiſe, Spenſer. 


On this e ye ſhall bleſs Iſrael. Numb. vi. 23- 
The lovers flanding in this doleful wiſe, 
A warrior bold approached. 
With foam upon thy lips, and ſparkling eyes, 
Thou fayſt and doſt in ſuch outrageous wiſe, 
That 421 Oreſtes, if he ſaw the ſhow, 
Would ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryd 
"Tis in no eie ſtrange that ſuch a one ſhould 
believe that things were blindly ſhuffled. Heodew. 


W1r'sEACRE, wizakr. 2. J. (It was anciently | 
written wi/eſe 

a ſoothſayer. 
x. A wiſe or fententious man. 
2+ A fool; a dunce. 


Obſolete. 


Why, ſays a wwiſeacre that fat hs him, W l 1 


as the king of France, 1 would ſcorn to take part ] 
with the footmen. Addiſon. 


WrYSELY, wHz-lf. adv.' (From: wiſe.] Ju- | 


diciouſly; prudently. 
lf thou covet death, as utmoſt end 


| 
Of miſery, fo thinking to evade ones | 


The penalty proyounc'd, doubt not but God | 

Hath wiſeliey arm d his vengeful ire. Milt. Par. Loft 
He fits like diſcontented Damoclkes, 

When by the ſportive tyrant wiſely ſhown * * 

The dangerous pleaſure of a flatter d throne. Dr yg. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act 
wiſely : they keep their end, evil as it is, ſteadily | 

in view. Rogers. | 

The doQors, tender of their fame, | 


Fair fax. | 


er, as the Dutch ww; Hegg ber, 


+ 
* rns A. r K — 


WIS 


0 We muſt confeſs his caſe was nice, 


| But he would never take advice. Swift, 


dom; ſapience. © Obſolete. 
No leſs deſcrveth his wittineſs in devifing, his 


moral ci ene. 


Ta WISH, wish“. v. 1. [pircian, Sax.) 
1. To have ſtrong defire ; to long. 
The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 


Spenſer. | 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To ſport would be as tedious as to work; 
But when they ſeldom come, they v7 for come. 
Sbaleſp. 
They have more than heart could 27%. 
: 1/68 Ixxiii. 7. 
Eve 
With lowlineſs majeſtick from her feat, 

And grace, that won who ſaw to 5 her ſtay, 
Roſe, and went forth. Milton, 
There are ſhips prepar'd by my command, 
That ſhall convey you tothe 20% d. for port. Ad. Cato. 


may be very well ſupported by his image found 
upon the firſt Roman coins. One fide was ſtampt 
with a Janus bifrons, and the other with a roſtrum, | 
or prow of a ſhip. This is as'good an argument 


And much he %, but durſt not aſk to part. 
Parnel, 


2. To be diſpoſed or inclined. | 
"Thoſe potentates, who do not i well to his 


2. Addi ſin. 
It has a flight fignification of hope or fear. | 


miſer as | am. 
To WISE, wish'. v. a. 
r. To deſire; to long for. 
He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and 
ſhew him the beaſt as dead as he could wiſh . 
2. To recommend by wiſhing. 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 


V 


8 idney. 


I would not w them to a fairer death. Shak. Mach. 


3. To imprecate. 
If heavens have anyericyonn plague in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can 207% upon thee; 
O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignatipy. Sha. R. III. 
4. To aſk. 
Digby ſhould find the beſt way to make FOR 
trim communicate the affair to Hur, and to 20% 
his aſſiſtance. Clarendon. 


* * 


— 


| Wis u, wish'. n. /. [from the yard 


Is Longin; » defire. 

To his wiſh, : 
| Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he ſpies. Milton. 
| A wiſsis properly the deſire of a man ſitting or 


neſs vigorouſly goingapout his work. Sora Ser mont. 
2. Thing defired. 
| What next | bring ſhall pleaſe thee; be aſſur d, 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other ſelf, wo 
Thy wiſs,cxaRly tothy heart” e Par. Loft. 
5. Defire expreſſed. | 
Shame come to Romeo !. 
—Bliſter'd be thy tongue. „ 
For ſuch a wiſs ! Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
I admire your whig principles of reſiſtance in 
the ſpirit of the Barcelonians: : I join in your 205/5 
ſor them. Pope. 
According to deſire. Not uſed. 
w0;ſbedly, than with his great honour to keep the 
town ſtill. wow 


WIS HER, eh“ Ar. 1. 1 [from =ih] 
1, One who longs. —_ 


F 


2. One who expreſſes wiſhes. | 


' 


Pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudeneſs, and his 


fainted, and 20i/5:4 in himfelf to die. Jonab, iv. 8. 


as an antiquary could 25 for. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


[ 20//5 it may not prove fome ominous fore- | 


One eminent in eoi/e deport 1 7 inch Mile. ' token of 5 to have met with ſuch a | 


What could have happened unto him more | 


Koller. | | 


4 „ 
4 
k 


| 
| Wr'sExess, wi'z-nls. . /. [from if, Wiſ- | 


, 
; 
| 
, 


A 


That Noah or Janus underſtood navigation, 


| 


affairs, have ſhewn reſpect to his perſonal cha- 


| 


| 


[4 


| 


| 


| 


| Wi' surur, wish fl. 


1 


| 


t. The powers of” the mind; the mental fa- 


* 
lying ſtill; but an act of the will, is a man of buſi- | 


BY 


5 
wr SHEDLY, wish'-6d-IF. adv. [from W ed] 


WII 


222 and woulders are 
kolders n 
ro "WM 


With half that wiſh the Wiſher's eyes be preſy'q, 
5 


Sbaleſſ. 
full. adj {from Wiſh and 
r. Longing ; ſhowing defire. 
From Scotland am 1 ſtol'n, ev'n 
To greet mine oven land with my ww; 3 2 
2. Deſirable; exciting wiſhes. EO 
Nor could [ fee a ſoile, where e- er I came, 
een ſweete and * N 
VSHFULLY, wish-fül- adv. {fr 
Ful.) Earneſtly; with 3 e 
WrY'sSKET, wisk“-It. 2. /. A baſket, Ainſu. 
WIS r, wisp'. n. ſ. auiſp, Swed. and old Dut, 
A eee bundle, as of hay or ſtraw. ä 
A wviſp of ſtraw for a ballad. Shale, 
A gentleman would faſt ſive days, without me; 
bread, or drink; but the ſame uſed to have conti. 
nually 2 great p of herbs that he ſmelled on; 
and amongſt thoſe ſome efculent herb of ſtrong 
ſcent, as onions, Bacon's Natural Hiſury, 
Jews,” who their whole wealth can lay 
In a ſmall baſket, on a wvb;/p'of hay. 
'W1sT, wist', pret. and part. of wis. 
170 STFUL, wist ⸗fül. ad}. 
Attentive; earneſt; full of thought, 
Why, Grubbinel, doſt thou ſo wwifffl,ſecm? 
There's ſorrow in thy look, Gay's Paſtoral. 
2. It is uſed by Swift, as it ſeems, ſor ij//u,; 
though it may mean earneft, eager, 
Lifting up one of my ſaſhes, 1 "caſt many 3 
wififul melancholy look towards the ſea, 5: wilt, 
Wr'sTFULLY, ulst“-fül-Iy. adv. [from wii. 
Ful.] Attentively ; earneſtly, 
With that he fell again to pry 
Through peripeCtive more wiſtfully, Hudilra, 
Wi's TL, wist-ly. adv. [from Wis,] àt. 
tentively ; earneſtly, 
Speaking it, he vp; 57% look'd on me; 
As who ſhall ſay, 11 would thou wert the man. Sa, 
To Wir, Wit“. v. u. [pitan, Sax.] To know, 
This word is now only uſed in the phraſe 
to, wit, that is to ſay. 
There is an officer, to wit, the ſheriff of the 
| ſhire, whoſe office it is to all. up and down his 
bailiwick, - Spenſer, 
Yet are theſe feet, ca ſtrengthleſs ltay is is 
numb, 
Unable to ſupport this Jump of clay, 
Swift-winged with deſire to get a grave; 
As wwitting | no other comfort have. Shak. Hent) V. 
WIT, wit'. . J. lrgepix, Sax. from piran to 
know.] 


Ch batman, 


Dryden, 


culties; the intellects. This i is the original 
ſignification. 
Who would ſet his wit to ſo fooliſh a bird? Stab 
'The king your father was reputed for 
A prince molt prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd ei: and judgment. Sal. HenryVill 
Will puts in practice what the ait devilcth; 
Will ever acts, and cot contemplates ſtill; 
And as from wit the power of wiſdom riſe 
All other virtues daughters are of will. 
Will is the prince, and wit the counſellor 
Which doth for common good in council it; 
And when «it is reſolv'd, will lends her poet 
Fo execute what is advis'd by it. Davie 
For vit and pow'r their laſt endeavours bend 
T' outfhine each other. Dryin. 
2. Imagination ; quickneſs of fancy. | 
They never meet, but there's a fæirmiſn ſh of w# 
between them.—Alas, in our Jaſt conflict; four 
of his five wits went halting off, and now is tle 
whole man-govern'd by one. Shak 
Lewd, ſhallow, hair-brained huffs make athe- 
iſm, and contempt of religion, the only by 
and charaQer of wit. Saul 
And though a tun in thy large bulk be vrt, 


Let thou art but a kilderkin of uit. ah” 


Ny / . 
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þ 


b, 


l. 


: 6. Senſe; judgment, 


: A Now out law*d from my blood; he fought my life; | 
SY The grief bath eraz'd my wits, Shak. King Lear. 
. Arc his n ſafe? is he not light of brain? 55. 


WII 


Wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, and 

| putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, 

. © Wrhereia can be found any reſemblance or con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures in 
the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, lies in 
ſeparating carefully one froi another ideas where- 


in aan be found the leaſt difference, thereby to 


_- avoid being miſled by fimilitude. Locke. 
Could any but a knowiug prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions, and affign ſuch laws ? 

If the great mind had form'd a different frame, 

Might not your wanron'wit the ſyſtem blame? 

: 8 Bluc l more. 

3. Sentiments produced by quickneſs of fancy, 

or by genius; the effect of wit. 
All forts of men take a pleaſure to gird at me. 


The brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man, | 


is not able to invent any thing that tends more to 
laughter than what | invent, and is invented, on 
me. I am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe 
ö that wit is in other men. Shakeſp. 


His works become the frippery of wit. B. Jonſon. 


The Romans made thoſe times the ſtandard of 
their ait, when they ſubdued the world. Spratt. 
The definition of wit is only this, that it is a 


_ propriety, of thoughts and words; or, in other 


terms, thoughts and words elegantly adapted to 
the ſubject. Dryden. 
Let a lord once but own the happy lines, 


How the it brightens, and the ſtyle refines! Pope. | 


4. A man of fancy. 


Intemperate wits. will ſpare neither friend nor | 


foe, and make themſelves the common enemies 
of mankind. _ : _  £'Eftrange. 
A poet, being too witty himſelf, could draw no- 


thing but ane in a comedy: even his fools were 


infected with the diſeaſe of their author, Dryden. 


To tell them would a hundred tongues require; 


Or one vain wit 's, that might a hundred tire, Pope. 
5. A man of genius. : 1 
Hlence tis, a wit, the greateſt word of fame, 
Grows ſuch a common name; | 
And wits by our creation they become, 
- Juſt ſo as titular biſhops made at Rome: 
Tis not a rule, tis not a jeſt 
Admir'd with laughter at a feaſt, 
Nor florid talk; which can that title gain; 


% 


The proofs of «pit for ever muſt remain. Cooley. 


Searching wits, of more mechanick parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new-invented arts; 
Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 
Dryden. 
_ How vain that fecond life in others breath, 
Th' eſtate which its inherit after death! 
' Eaſe, health, and life for this they mutt reſign ; 
Unfute the tenure, but how vaſt the fine ! 
The great man's curſe without the gain endure ; 
Be envy'd, wretched; and be flatter d, poor. Pepe. 
- 253 - ev a genius can a genius fit; 
A wot elf, Amelia weds a wit. 


Young. 


N Strong was their plot, 
Their practice ctuſe, their faith ſuſpected not; 


Come, leave the loathed ſtage, 

And this more loathſome age; 

Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 
Ufurp:the chair of eve. 
Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 


: He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. | 
= 7. Faculty of the mind. 2 
; If our wits run the wildgooſe-chaſe, I have | 


done; for thou haſt more of the wildgooſe in one 
of thy wirr, than I have in my whole five. | 


= | Shateſp. Rome» and Juliet. People are credulous, and ready to impute ac- 

Ss 8 n the plural.] Soundneſs of underftand- | <i&nts and natural operations to witchcraft. | 

= ing; intelle& not crazed; found mind. | © SY Basar Naturat Hiftery. | 
L had a ſon, 2. Power more than natur. 


| 
| ner does more extravagant things than any man 
þ 1 5 


Their ſtates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 


: Ben Fonſon. 


| 
| 
| 


1 


WII 


: Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he 
riſeth early, and his wits are with him: but the 
pain of watching, and choler, and pangs of the 


No man in his gits can make any doubt, whe- 


and continuity of bodies. Wilkins. 


Wickedneſs is voluntary frenzy, and every ſin- 


that is crazed, and out of his wits, only that he 
knows better what he does. 
No man in his vis can ſerioufly think that his 


————— 


| dients; invention; ingenuity. 

| How can it chuſe but bring the ſimple to their 
weite end? how can it chuſe but vex and amaze 
them ? : ' Hooker, 


Brainford ; but that my admirable dexterity of 


delivered me. 8hateſp. 
Sleights from his if and ſubtlety proceed. Milt. 

The neighbourhood were at their ie end, to 
confider what would be the iſſue. L'Eſrange. 
W1'TCRAFT, wit'-kraft, 2. / [awit and craft.] 
Contrivance; invention. Obſolete. 

| He was no body that could not hammer out of 
his name an invention by this eozteraft, and pic- 
ture it accordingly. Camden s Remains. 
 W1'TCRACKER, wlt'-kräk-ur. 2. . [wit and 
cracker.) A joker; one who breaks x jeſt. 


—z 


or an epigram ? 


| Shakeſp. 
One that feeds on wit; a canker of wit. 
Thus to come forth ſo ſuddenly a witzwworm, | 
/ Ben Fonſon, 
WITCH, witsh'. ». /. ſpicce, Sax.] 
1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 
Wiſe judges have preſcribed, that men may not 
| Tafhly believe the confeſſions of witches, nor the 
evidence againſt them. For the wiſches themſelves 
are imaginative; and people are credulous, and 
ready to impute accidents to witchcraft. Bacon. 
View the ruder wif, the conjurer by root, and 
has ſhe not ſtore of ignorance, and zeal of miſ- 
chief? 8 Hulyday. 
The night-hag comes to dance 
With Laplznd vizcbes, while the lab'ring moon 
Eclipſes at cheir charms. Milton, 
| When { conſider whether there are ſuch perſons 
as witches, my mind is divided: I believe in gene- 
ral that there is ſuch a thing as witchcraft, but 


| 2.-[From pic, Sax.] A winding ſinuous bank. 


To Witcn, witsh'. v. a. [from the noun;] 
Jo bewitch; to enchant. | 
Mie ill befits, that in der-doing arms, | 
And honour's ſuit, my vowed days do ſpend, | 
| Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleaſing charms, 
With which weak men thou vitche#t, to attend. 
(51 | | Spenſer. 
Tis now the very weitching time of night, | 
When church-yards yawn. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
I'll witeb ſweet ladies with my words and looks. 
: | Shakeſp, 
WrTCHCRAFT, witsh'-kraft. z. /. [aviich and 
craft.] | ET We EF” 
1. The practices of witches. 


[ 


L 


r — 


Urania name, whoſe force he knew ſo well, 


belly, are with an unſatiable man. Ecclus. xxxi. 20. 


ther there be ſuch things as mation, and ſenſation, ] 


Tillotſon. | 


own ſoul hath. exiſted from all eternity. Bentley. | 
9. Contrivance ; ſtratagem ; power of expe- 


J was like to be apprehended for the witch of 


wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, | 


A college of wwitcrackers cannot Yout me out of | 
my humour; doſt thou think I care for a ſatire 


Wi'Tworm, wit'-wurm. u. / [wit and worm,] | 


- can give no credit to any particular inſtance of it. | 
} | Aildiſon's Spectator. 
Leave me thoſe hills where harbrough nis to ſee; | "5 Noting compariſon. | 
Nor holy buſh, nor briar, nor winding witch. Spenſ, } 


* 


WIT 


Have not fame of learning and gravity thought 
themſelves wiſe, in thinking ier cher 4 
miſtake than a crime? 
1 If you cannot 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in 's tongue. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
EE” What ſubtile w0it:Lcraft man conſtrains. 


To change higgplcaſure into pains? Denharr. 
W1'TCHERY, $23 n. J. from witch.} 
Enchant ment. « EW 
| Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not 
altogether deceit, they call charming of beaſts and 
birds. | Raleigh, 
[ | Great Comus f 
Deep ſkill'd in all his mother's wwitcheries. Milton. 
| To Wirk, wit v. a. L pran, Sax.] To blame; 
to reproach. | 
The palmer 'gan moſt bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looſe and light? 
Which not abiding, but more ſcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juſtly vite, 


ö 
; 
| 
: 


| She turn'd her boat about. Shenſer. 
Wirz, wt. n. J [from the verb. Blame; 
reproach. 7 Spenſer 


Wirn, with or with. prep. (vid, Sax.] 
I. By : noting the cauſe. 
Truth, tic'd with iteration, 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. Shake/p, 
| W:h thy pow'rful blaſt, | 
Heat apace, and cool as faſt, Carew, 
They adhered to John, their deprived biſhop ; 
and could not be charmed ib the ſaintſhip of any 
ſecond biſhop, during his life. Leſley. 
With ev'ty ſtab her bleeding heart was torn, 
With wounds much harder to be ſeen than born. 


K 


2. Noting the ss. | 

Rude and unpoliſh'd are all operations of the ſoul 
in their beginnings, before they are cultivated 
ꝛvith art and ſtudy. n -G Dryden. 

3. Noting the inſtrum ente. 

Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 

And fweeps, with healthy wings, the rank pollu- 
ted ſkies. Rowe. 
By perflations <vith large bellows, miners give 
motion to the air. Woodward. 


4. On the ſide of; for: noting confederacy 
Genefrs. 


or favour, 1 
Fear not, for Jam with thee... 
5. In oppoſition to; in competition or conteſt, 
Il do conteſt | B+ ox of 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, RE, 
As ever 'gainſt thy valour. 
He ſhall lye «vith any fryar in Spain, 
| Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


7. In fociety: noting connection 


were good ſhould be ait him, Stilling fleet. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou irt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſing fellow; 
Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, auſl ſpleen about thee, 
_ Fhereisno living wvith thee, nor without thee, Tan. 
8. In company of. | 1 * 
At the initant that your meſſenger came, in 
loving viſitation was with me a young doctor from 
Rome. : 85315. 
9. In appendage: noting conſequence or con- 
comitance. : 2 e 


to regal power, and zuith it to their obedience. 
10. In mutual dealing 
I Will buy with you, ſell win you, talk with 
vou, walk wish you, and fo following; but: I will 


Vol. II. Ne XXVII. 


* 


He quickly knew whas witeheraft gave . | not eat with you, ink with You, nor pray with: 


* 


* 125 S. 40h. 


— 


f 


Rowtes | 


Sha keſp. Coriolanus, 


Can blazing carbunclesoith her compare 7 Sandyti | 


God gave man a ſoul that ſhould live for erer, 
although the body be deſtroyed; and thoſe who 


Men might know the perſons who had A right 8 
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xx, Noting confidence: as, I truſt you with 
all my ſecrets ; or, I truſt all my ſecrets with 


8 
12. In partnerſhi 


8 ; \ 
Though Jove Pimſelt no leſs content would be, | 


To part his throne, and ſhare his heaven with thee. 


Tape. 


13. Noting connection. 


Nor twiſt our fortunes 2vith yourfinking fate. Dryd. | 


Pity your own, or pity our eſtate, 


14. Immediately after. 


With that ſhe told me, that, though ſhe ſpake 


ol her father Cremes, ſhe would hide no truth 


from me. | | Sidney, 
With that, he crawl'd out of his neſt, 
Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. 
5 3 a | Fairy Queen. 
In falling, both an equal fortune tried; 
Would fortune for my fall ſo well provide! 
F ith this he pointed to his face, and ſhow'd 
His hands, and all his habit ſmear'd with blood. 
| : * Dryden. 
With that the god his darling phantom calls, 
And from his falt ring lips this meſſage falls. Garth, 


25. Amongſt. 


Jaſper duke of Bedford, whom the king uſed to | 


employ with the firſt in his wars, was then ſick. Bacon, 
Tragedy was originally, toith the antients, a piece 


of religious worſhip. Rymer's Trag. of the laſt Age. 
- Immortal powers the term of Conſcience know, | 


But Intereſt is her name with men below. Dryden. 


16. Upon. 


Such arguments had invincible force with thoſe 


Pagan philoſophers who became Chriſtians, Addiſ. 


x7. In conſent : noting parity of ſtate. 


See where on earth the flow'ry glories lie! 


ith her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. Pope. | 


x3. This prepoſition might perhaps be exem- 


be leſs agreeable to the common modes of | 


2 


plified in many more relations, for its uſe 
is very frequent, and therefore very lax 
and various. With and by it is not always 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh, nor perhaps is diſtinc- 
tion always obſerved. Vith ſeems rather 
to denote an inſtrument, and % a cauſe : 
thus, he killed bis enemy with a fword, but 
he died by an arrow. The arrow is conſt- 


| 


dered rather as a cauſe, as there is no men- 


tion of an agent. If the agent be more re- 
mote, by is uſed ; as, the vermin Which be 
could not kill with his gun, he killed by poi/on : 
if theſe two prepoſitions be tranſpoſed, the 
fentence, though equally intelligible, will 


ſpeech. e 
9. With, in compoſition, ſignifies oppoſition 
or privation; except tal. . 
A preſent natural good may be parted with, 
upon a profitable expectation of a future 
n Wilkins, 


WiTH4'L, WIth-à I. adv. [with and all.] 


I. 


How modeſt in exception, and witbal 


time. | 

Fet it muſt be withal confidered, that the 
eateſt part of the world are they which be 

Eerhelt from perfection. | Hooker. 


How well ſupplied with noble counſellors! 


How terrible in conſtant reſolution ! Sha. Hen. V. 
The one contains my picture, prince; | 
Tf you chufe that, then I am yours cia. Shakeſp. 


This that prince did not tranſmit as a power, 
to male conqueſt, but as a retirive for his ſon ; f 


and, cuithal, to enable him to recover ſome part 
of Ulſter. Davies on Ireland. 

The river being wholly of freſhwater, and ſo 
Krgewithal, chilleth the air. \ Heylya. 


principle; and, <withal, that they ſhould be ready 
$6 exert and exerdiſe their faculties, Wilkins. 


. 


moral 


* 


| 


| 


— 


Along with the reſt; likewiſe ; at the ſame | 


— 


—— 


not. 
It is ſometimes uſed by writers where we 


moſt perfect rule of life that ever the world was 


| To W1iTHDRA'w, with-dri'. v. a. [with and | 
draw ; from pid, or pivep, Sax. againft, and | 


I. To take back; to bereave. - | 


2. To call away; to make to retire. 


To WIr DRAW, with-dri', v. n. To retire; 


W1THDRA'WINGROOM, With-dri'-ing-rom, 


Wr1'THE, with“. z. / 


1. A willow twig. | | 


had been fo uſed with former rebels. 


2, A band, properly a band of twigs. ( yide 
_ - fignifies a band.) | | 


. wythes for faggots. 
To W1'THER, with'-&r, v. n. [ze piðe nod, Sax. 
| | 


moſt of that ability which he hath given: that 
which is otherwiſe, let it wither even in the root 


God, when he gave me ſtrength, to ſhew withat | - 
Hew flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milt. 
Tis neceſſury men ſhould be out of their nonage 
beſore they car attain to an actual uſe of this 


who from the 
dience. 


The foremoſt of his foes awhile withdraw : 


| ſciences, when force attends and twiſts them. 


©» 


I. To fade; to grow ſapleſs ; to dry up. 


from whence-it hath ſprung. Hooler. 
When have pluck'd thy roſe, 2 

I cannot give it vital growth again: "ads 
It needs muſt wither, _ .  Shakeſp. Othello. 


4 I 
Fo It ſhall wirber in all the Ieaves of her ſpring. 


y IT 


I cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, tis done; { 
Periſh this impious, this deteſted ſon ! | 
Periſh his fire, and periſh I 2ozzhal, _ 
And let the houſe's heir and the hop'd kingdom 
fall. 
Chriſt had not only an infinite power to work 
miracles, but alſo an equal wiſdom to know the 
juſt force and meaſure of every argument to per- 
ſuade, and withat to look through and through 
all the dark corners of the ſoul of man, and to 
diſcern what prevails upon them, and what does 
| South. 


now uſe with, but I think improperly. 
Time brings means to furniſh him i, 

Let him but wait th' occaſions as they fall. Haniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, 

and is pleaſed <vithal, and would have us do in 

order to our happineſs. Tillotſon. | 
We owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the | 


acquainted wwithal. Tillotſon. | 


draw.) | . | 


It is not poſſible they ſhould obſerve the one, 


T4 


ſtance of God is infinite. Hooker. 
Nauſicaa is evithdrawn, and a whole nation in- 
troduced, for a more general praiſe of Ulyſſes, 
| Broome. 
to retreat, | | 
She from her hnſband ſoft withdrew. Milton, 
At this exceſs of courage all amaz'd, 


With ſuch reſpe& wn enter'd Rome they gaz'd, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers ſaw. Dryd. 


Duumvir has paſſed the noon of life; but cannot 


withdraw from entertainments which are pardon- 
able only before that ſtage of our being. Tatler. 


u. . [withdraw and room.] Room behind 
another room, for retirement. 

For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great par- 
lour, with a withdrawwingroom, with a kitchen, 
butteries, and other conveniencies, is ſufficient. 

1 | Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


An Iriſh rebel put up a petition, that he might 
be hanged in a with, and not a halter, deeauls it 
Bacon. 

I. lere let him lie f 
Till I, of cut- up oſiers, did imply ; | 
A with, a fathome long, with which his feete 

I made together in a ſure league meete. Chapman. 


Theſe cords and wythes will hold men's con- 
| King Chatle.. | 
Birch is of uſe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ſcrews, 
Mortimer. Huſbandry. 
dry, faded. 8 , 
That which is of God we defend, to the utter- | 


Dryden. 


other withirazo unneceſſat ily obe- 
EEE „ Hooker, | 

Impoſſible it is that God ſhould withdraw his | 
preſence from any thing, becauſe the very ſub- | 


W1I'THERWRUNG, 


_—_T 


The ſoul may ſooner leave off + 
love; and, like the vine, it 207/70 
has nothing to embrace. 
2, To waſte, or pine away, 
Are there ſo many left of your 
that you ſhould defire wholly to red 
fer ing the laſt branch of it to with; 
its time ? 
3. To loſe or want animal moiſture, 
Vain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we crave 
Now warm in love, now with'ring in the grave 


Dryden, 


0 ſubſiſ. than 10 
rs and Gies 
oth Sermon, 


3 it it 


own family, 
uce it, by ſuf. 
away before 
Templ,, 


To Wr'THER, with'-er, v. a. 
1. To make to fade. 
The ſun is nv ſooner riſen with a burning he, 
but it <vithereth the graſs, and the flower there 
falleth. 8 ; James, E | 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkie 
for want of animal moiſture, 1 
Age cannot witber her, nor cuſtom ſtale her in. 
| finite variety. Shabeſp. Antony and Cleopairs 
Look how I am hewicch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, <vither'd up. Sbaleſs, 
| : What are theſe, 
So ævither d, and ſo wild in their attire, 
' That look not like th" inhabitants o' th' earth, 
And yet are ont? Sbaleſp. Macs, 
| Thy youth, thy ſtrength, thy beauty, which wi! 
change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, he 
Decay'd and <oither'd from their infancy: 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth. Dryden, © 


WrYTHERBAND, with'-er-band. . /. A piece 
of iron which 1s laid under a ſaddle, about 
four fingers above the horſe's wither., to 

keep the two pieces of wood tight that 
form the bow. Farrier”; Dig. 

WrTHEREDNESS, with'-Erd-nls. ». / [from 
withered,) The ſtate of being withered; 
marcidity. 1 
Water them as ſoon as ſet, till they have reco- 
vered their wwitheredneſt. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

Wr'THERS, with'-erz. n. ſ. Is the joining of 
the ſhoulder-bones at the bottom of the 
neck and mane, towards the upper part. 

of the ſhoulder. | Farrier's Did. 
VLCLet the gall'd beaſt wince; 

Me are unwrung in the eoithers. Sbaleſb. 

Rather than let your maſter take long journies, 
contrive that the ſaddle may pinch the beaſt in his 
withers., Swift. 
with'-Er-rang. The hurt 
expreſſed by witherwrung ſometimes 1s 
cauſed by a bite of a horſe, or by a ſaddle 
being unfit, eſpecially when the bows are 
too wide; for, when they are ſo, they 
bruiſe the fleſh againſt the ſpines of the {- 
+. cond and third vertebræ of the back, which 
forms that prominence that riſes above 

their ſhoulders. | Farrier's Did. 

To W1iTHHO'LD, with-h&1d. v. 4. [with and 
gold.] Withheld, or withholden, pret. and 
part. Spen/er has, for the ſake of rhyme; 
very licentiouſly written avithhault, 

x. 17 reſtrain ; to keep from action; to hold 

„ 

That hand, which as no kind of immunent 
danger could cauſe at firſt to irh itſelf, 0 
neither have any practices, ſo many, ſo blood, 


following ſince, been ever able to make wear. 
| * | Holes. 


1 


Sith mine he is, or free or bound; 
Withhold, O ſovereign prince, your haſty hand 
From knitting league with him. Spenſet 
| The prince | 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
And by his mother was perforce cited. bali. 
A great number of ſuits are for abuſive wares 
or a box on the car, or other trivial matters, 2 


Exch. xvii. 9. 


* 
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Within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free at liberty. Sbakeſp. 
Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 


WIT 


4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of. 
— = _ world and after, is evithout 
N Tt our reach: but that little ſpot of ground that lies 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, betwixt thoſe two great * this we are * 
And made what work I pleas' d. Shak, Coriolanur. tivate. | Burnet's Theory. 


5. Into the reach of. 5. Suppoſing the ation or omiſf f. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, | Without the N of the is W 


The deſp' rate ſavage ruſh'd within my force, the moſt advantageons te f 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. muſt end m our be 28 ANN. 


Otway. | 6, Not by; not by the uſe of; not by the 
help of. 
Exceſs of diet, in coſtly meats and drinks fetched 
from beyond the ſeas, would be avoided : wiſe 
men will do it vitbout a law; I would there might 
be a law to reſtrain fools. Bacon, 
There is in a manner two ſorts of virgin mer- 
cury ; the one running out and diſcovering itſelf 
without labour; the other requiring ſome way of 
extraction and ſeparation, though not ſo high an 
one as by fire. Brown's Travelr. 
7. On the outſide of. | 
Without the gate | 
dome drive the cars, and ſome the courſers rein. 


Dryden * 
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lea: 30 ment ill effects, but, if gur paſſions 
E wub-held from eſtimating th m, paſs off 
without making us the worſe, or doing us any 
prejudice. Ketthewell, 


Be careful to wwithbold 
Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 
Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair; 
For, though your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dry. 
 Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly ex- 
erting that dominion it takes itſelf to have over 
any part of man, by employing it in, or 2vithbold- 
ing it from, any particular action. Locke, 
2. To hinder ;- to obſtruct. _ | 
What difficulties there are which as yet with 
held our aſſent, till we be further and better ſatis- 
fied, I hope no indifferent amongſt them will ſcorn 
or refuſe to hear. Hooker, 
3. To take away; to refuſe. 
Soon as Titan gan his head exault, 
And ſoon again as he his light withhault, 
Their wicked engines they againſt it bent, Spenſer. 
WiT4#0'LDEN, with-holdn. part. pay. of 
avithhold. - | ; | 
The word keep back, ſheweth that it was a 
thing formerly due unto God ; for we cannot ſay 
that any thing is kept back, or withbolden, that 
was not due before. - Spelman, 
WiTHHO'LDER, with-ho'E-dar. . / [from 
withhold.] He who withholds. 
Wirni'x, with-in'. prep. [pivinnan, Sax.) 
1. In the inner part of. es 
| Who then ſhall blame 
His pefter'd ſenſes to recoil and flart, 
When all that is 2vithin him does condemn | 
Itſelf for being there? Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 
By this means, not only many helpleſs perſons 
will be provided for, but a generation of men will 
be bred. up, within ourſelves, not perverted by 
any other hopes. | Spratt. 
Till this be cured by religion, it is as impoſiible | 
for a man to be happy, that is, pleaſed and con- 
tented within himſelf, as it is for a ſick man to be 
at eaſe. ; . Tillotſon. 
The river is afterwards wholly loſt cithin the 
waters of the lake, that one diſcovers nothing like 
a ſtream, till æwithin about a quarter of a mile from 
Geneva, - Alldiſon. 


2. In the compaſs of; not beyond : uſed 
both of place and time. | 
Next day we ſaw, evithin a kenning before us, 
thick clouds, which put vs in hope of land. Bacoß. 
A beet- root and a radiſh-root, which had all 
their leaves cut cloſe to the roots, evithin fix weeks 
had fair leaves. rt Bacon. 
Moſt birds come to their growth within a fort- 
night. : e Bacon. 
Within ſome while the king had taken up ſuch 
king of his perſon, that he reſolved to make him 
a maſterpiece. | Witt, 
I ̃ be invention of arts neceſſary or uſcful to 
human life, hath been «vithin the knowledge of 


6. In the reach of. | 

Secure of outward force, within himſelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r ; 
Againſt his will he can receive no harm, Milton. 

have ſuffer'd in your woe; 
Nor ſhall be wanting aught within my pow'r 
For your relief, | | Dryden, 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 

Both he and ſhe are ſtill 2vithin my pow'r. Dryd. 
7. Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drive him on from 
one lewdneſs to another, no wonder if they rejoice | 
to ſee him guilty of all villany. South, 

8. Not exceeding. - : 

Be informed how much your huſband's revenue 
amounts to, and be ſo good a computer as to keep 
within it. Swift. 

9. In the incloſure of. 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, 
To hide his brows withia the vulgar ſhade ; 
But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread. 
; 5 RN Addiſon, 
Sedentary and eoithin-door arts, and delicate 
manufactures, that require rather the finger than 
the arm, have a contrariety to a military diſpoſi- 
tion. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
WirtH#1'N, with-in'. adv. EF 
1. In the inner parts; inwardly ; internally, 

This is yet the outward, faireſt ſide 
Of our defign. Within reſts more of fear, 

More dread of fad event yet undeſcried. Daniel. 

| Yet ſure, tho' the {kin | 
Be clos'd without, the wound teſters within. Carer. 
Death thou haſt ſeen _ 

In his firſt ſhape on man ; but many ſhapes 

Of death, and many are the ways that lead 

To his grim cave; all diſmal! yet to fenſe 
More terrible at th' entrance than witbin. Milton. 

2. In the mind. | 

Language ſeems too low a thing to expreſs 
your excellence; and our ſouls are ſpeaking fo 
much <vithin, that they deſpiſe all foreign conver- 
At Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Theſe as thy guards from outward harms are ſent; 
IIls from within thy reaſon muſt prevent. Dryden, | 1 R EL LN 

W1THINS!'DE, with-in'-81d. adv. (within and . an 38 2 the mind. Fes. 
de.] In the interiour parts. ITHO'UT, with-out'. confunt, Unleſs ; if 

The forceps for extracting the ſtone is repre- 9055 except, Not in uſe, except in con- 
ſented a little open, that the teeth may be better "i oy pre . ; 

C . lens ale 
Ty. Ith-ont.. 4 I 5 7 U a Ve in Wwnom 
W with-out'. prep. [piSuran, Sax. ſo high thoughts ſhould be engraved. Sidney. 


- 


———_— 


2 


8. Not within. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my 
diverſions without doors, I frequently make a little 
party with ſelect friends. Addiſon. 
9. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, 
that the Iriſſiry might not be naturalized without 
damage to themſelves or the crown. Davies's 1rel. 

Happineſs under this view every one conſtantly 
purſues. Other things, acknowledged to be good, 
he can look upon without deſire, paſs by, and be 
content without. | Locke 


W1rTHoO UT, with-out', 44). 

1. Not on the inſide. 7 | 
Forming trees and ſhrubs into ſundry ſhapes, is 
done by moulding them within, and cutting them 
evithout. Bacon, 

Wiſe men uſe ſtudies; ſor they teach not their 
own uſe; but that is a wiſdom «vithout them, and 
above them, won by obſervation. Bacon. 

Theſe were from without the growing miſeries. 

Milton. 

Having gone as far as they could -vitbout, they 

began to obſerve them within. Grew, 

2. Out of doors.. 

The reception of light into the body of the 
building was very prompt from without and from 
within, ; Wotton. 

I. heir doors are barr'd againſt a bitter flout; 
Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you ſhall ſnarl evithour. 


Dryden. 


— 


2 
11 


men. | Burnet. 
As to infinite ſpece, a man can no more have 

a poſitive idea of the greateſt, than he has of the 
leaſt ſpace. For in this latter, which is more ⁊vitbin 
our comprehenſion, we are capable only of a com- 
Parative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always be 


idea. E e 

| 3 Ve the green hills and naked rocks 
within the neighbourhood, makes the moſt agree- 
able confuſion. 1 Aale. 
Bounding deſires within the line which birth 
and fortune have marked out, is an indiſpenſable 

| duty. E |  Atterbury. 
3. Not reaching to any thing external. 
Were every action concluded quithin itſelf, and 
drew no conſequences after it, we ſhould un- 


= + Not longer ago than. 


- 


leſs than any one whereof we have the poſitive |. 
Locke. 


doubtedly never err in our choice of good, Locke. | 


—— 


Many there are, whoſe deſtinies have prevented 
their deſires, and made their good motives the 
wards of their executors, not without miſerable 
ſucceſs. Hall. 


2. In a ſtate of abſence from. 


Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen about 
the, | | 
Thereisnoliving with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 


3. In the ſtate of not having. 


The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaſt that 
feedeth upon the mountains; and that without vir- 
tue, from thoſe that feed in the vallies. Bacon. 


Infallibility and inerrableneſs are aſſumed and | 


incloſed by the Romiſh' church, without any iner- 
rable ground to hold it on. Hammond. 
F the ideas be not innate, there was a time 
when the mind was without thoſe principles; and 
then they will not be innate, but be derived from 
ſome other original, 1 | 


} 


_ You will never live to my age, without you; 
keep yourſelves in breath with exerciſe, and in 
heart with joyfulneſs. | Sidney. 


WirTROVU'TEN, with-out'- In. prep, [piSutan 
Sax.] Without. Obſolete,” 4 5 5 
Her face ſo fair, as fleſh it ſeemed not, 
But heavenly. pourtrait of bright angel's hue;- ' 
Clear as the ſky, withouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexion's dew. 
RAS IM | penſer, 
To WitasTA'ND,: with-stind', v. a. 2 
5 0 Hand.] To gainſtand; to oppoſes to 
P 4 1 
The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt to be 
ſtriven withal ; being, like a mighty beaſt, ſooner 
| tamed with following, than overthrown by 4o;tb- 
ſanding... | | Ip. Sidney. 
The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye 


Locle. 


Was 


| —_ 2 received orders of this church, 


wit. 
was the firſt thing which cauſed me to enter into 
- confideration, whether every chriſtian man, fear- 
ing God, ſtand bound to join with you. Hooker. 
It is our frailty that in many things we all do 
amiſs, but a virtue that we would do amiſs in 
nothing, and a teſtimony of that virtue, that when 
we pray that what occaſion of ſin ſoever do offer 
_ itſelf, we may be ſtrengthened from above to with - 
tand it. | Hooker. 
They ſoon ſet ſail ; nor now the fates w3ithftand; 
Their forees truſted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 
When Elymas vit//7o04 Paul and Barnabas, and 
when Paul ſays of Alexander, he hath. greatly 
withſtood our words, do we think the <vithflarding 
there was without ſpeaking ? -» Atterbury. 
WIiTAHSTAN PER, with-stand/-ar. u. . [from 
-avithftand.} An opponent ; reſiſting power. 
War may be defined the exerciſe of violence un- 
der ſovereign command againſt æibſtanders; force, 
Authority, and reſiſtance being the eſſential parts 
thereof. | Raleigh. 
Wirywrxp, with-wi'nd. u. /. [convoluulus, 
Lat.] An herb. | 
W1'THY, with'-y. u. ſ. Iyiðg, Sax,] Willow. 
A tree. „ | 
W1TLEss, wit'-lis. adj. [from avit.] Want- 


1 


— 


thought. | ; 
Why then ſhould ire man ſo much miſween 
That nothing is but that which he hath ſeen ? 


| 5 c Spenſer. 
: 1 have ever lov'd the life remov'd ; 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, | 
Where youth, and coſt, and wwitle/s brav'ry keeps, 


Sbaleſp. 
| . $0 t pleas'd my deſtiny, > 
Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 
s vain, as witleſs, and as falſe as they 
hich dwell in court. Donne. 


He kept us ſlaves, by which we fitly prove 
That witle/s pity breedeth fruitleſs love. Fairfax. 
| The apple's outward form, 
Delectable, the wilt ſwain beguites, 
Till with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe 
He taſtes the bitter morſel and rejects. Phillips. 
WrTLiNG, wit'-ling. 2. [diminutive of 
wit.) A pretender to wit; a man of petty 
ſmartneſs. _ 5 | 
. You have taken off the ſenſeleſs ridicule which 
for many years the 2wit/ings of the town. have turn- 
ed upon their fathers and mothers. Add. Spectator. 
Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our iſle 
As half-form'd inſets on the banks of Nile. Pope. 
A beau and witling periſh'd in the throng; | 
One died in metaphor, and one in ſong. Pope. 
W1'TNESS, vlt“ nis. =. /. [prenerre, Sax. 
x. Teſtimony; atteſtation. | 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpoſe; 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shale. 
May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and 
the witneſs of a good conſcience, purſue him with 
any further revenge? Sbaleſp. 
If I bear Fitne/s of myſelf, my witneſt is not ? 
ROOTS © 4 e obn. 
Many bare falſe wiznſs, but their auitneſi agreed 
F . 7 5 ark. 
Nor was long his wirneſi unconfirm'd. Milton. 
Ve moon and ſtars, bear wetneſs to the truth! 
His only crime, if friendihip can offend, | 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend. 
| Hal Dryden's Aneid. 
Our ſenſes bear «vitne/s to the truth of each 


other's report, concerning the exiſtence of ſenſible | 


things. n | 
2. One who gives teſtimony. 
: WE The king's attorney _ | 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeffions . _. 
Of diverſe witneſſes. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


Locke: 
i N 
| 


© God is witneſs hetwixt me and thee. ewitticiſms, all which are below the dignity of 
T Seng, xxx, 50. | heroick verſſeme. 1 8 


3. With a witneſs. 


effect with a witneſs. 


{ To WrTxEss, wit'-nls. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
To atteſt; to tell with aſſeveration. | 


ing underſtanding ; inconſiderate; wanting To WIr Ess, wit'-nis. Y. 1. To bear teſti- 


noiſe, to them that were in it witneſſed that their 
ruin was the wager of the others contention. Sidn, | 


\ You elements that clip us round about! 


1 Othello's ſer vice. 


I ſtrove to have deſerv'd the death l ſoughs 


for the ſtage. / 
r me, ye awful gods! 


W1TNEss, wit'-nis.- interj. An exclamation 
fignifying that perſon or thing may atteſt it. 


Wr'TsSNAPPER, wit'-ſnap-pur. . /. {wit aud 


W1/TTED, wit'-tid. adj. [from it.] Having 


any regard to ſobriety and conſcience. L Eſtrange. 


WIT 


i . Thy tial chooſe 22 * -W1'TTILY wit'-t$-18; 
With me, beſt witneſs of thy virtue tried. Milton. | 9 y ly adv. 


A fat benefice became a crime, and ævitneſi too 
againſt its incumbent, Decay of Pity. 
Nor need 1 ſpeak my deeds, for theſe you ſee; 
The ſun and day are witneſſes for me. Dryden. 
Effectually; to a great 
degree, ſo as to leave ſome laſting mark or 
teſtimony behind. A low phraſe. | 
Here was a bleſſing handed out with the firſt | 
pairs of animals at their creation ; and it had 
Woodward. | 
Now gall is bitter with a witneſs ; | 
And love is all delight and ſweetneſs. - 


Prior. 


There ran a rumour - 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief <vitne5'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a- foot. Shateſp. 
Though by the father he were hir'd to this, 
He ne'er could <vitneſs any touch or kiſs. Donne. 
Theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects 
thoſe that live 2o#ne/s in themſelves ; the ſenſible | 
in their ſenſible natures, the reaſonable in their 
reaſonable ſouls. _ Raleigh. 


mony. 2 
The ſea ſtrave with the winds which ſhould be | 
louder, and the ſhrouds of the ſhip, with a ghaſtly 


Mine eye doth his effigies witneſs | 


Moſt truly limn'd and living in your face. Shak. 
Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above! 


Witneſs that here lago now doth give ö 
The execution of his wit, hands, and heart 
5 Sbaleſp. 
Lorenzo | | 
Shall evitneſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you. Sep. 
| I roitneſs to | 
The times that brought them in. Shakeſp. 
Another beareth witneſs of me, and I know 
that the witneſs which he wifneſſetb of me is true. 
* | John, v. 32. 
The Americans do acknowledge and ſpeak of 
the deluge in their continent, as Acoſta 2vitneſeth, 
and Laet, in the hiſtories of them. | 
_—_ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Witneſs, ye heavens! I live not by my fault, 


| Dryaen's Acid. 

Lord Falkland wvitneſes for me, that in a book 
there were many ſubjects that I had thought on 
Dryden. 
Witneſs | 

I took not arms till urg'd by ſelf-defence, 


The eldeſt law of nature. | Rowe, 


For want of words, or lack of breath, 
Witneſs, when I was worried with thy peals. Milt. 


ſ/nap.} One who affeQs repartee. 

Go in, ſirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. 
— That is done, Sir; they have all ſtomachs. 
— What a witſnapper are you! _ Slakeſp. 


wit: as, a quick witted boy. 


W I'TTICISM, wit/ ty-slzm. n. J. [from awitty.] 


A mean attempt at wit. This word Dry- 
den innovated. 4 mighty witticiſm, par- 
don à new. word.*  Dryden's preface to tbe 
State of Innocence. | . 
We have a libertine fooling even in his laſt 
agonies, with a vitticiſm between his teeth, without 


He is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and 


** 
* 


WI I 


(from wit 
artfully, 2 
that lives, 


1. Ingenioufly ; cunningly ; 
e is there Neat! other beaſt 
o his own harm fo wittily contr; 
. With flight of imagination. 4 
n co 71 
nf IAG wiltily pleaſant, Pl=afantly 
The old hermit, that never 
very wittily laid to a niece of 
that that is, is. $4.47 
Obſtinate contemners of all helps and ey 
as, preſuming on their natural parts, dare derte 
all diligence, and ſeem to mock at the terns a 
they underſtand not the things, think that wa FE 
get off wittily with their ignorance, Ben Nele, 
W1'TTINESS, wit'-ty-nts. 1. . (from avitt 
The quality of being witty, 1 
No leſs deſerveth his wwiltineſs 
pithineſs in uttering, his paſtoral rudencſs and 
his moral wiſeneſs. Spenſer 


W1 TTINGLY, wit'-ting-I1$. adv. [from ui. 
ting knowing; piran, Sax. to weet or 
know.] Knowingly ; not ignorantly; with 
knowledge; by deſign. 

Whatſoever we work as men, the ſame we do 
wittingly work and freely ; neither are we, accord. 
ing to the manner of natural agents, any way 95 
tied, but that it is in our power to leave tome 
we do undone. Hiker 

Withhold revenge, 'tis not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. 

- | Shaleſp. Henry VI. 

During that dreadful ſiege, e 5 
cident for brevity I wittingly paſs over. 

| ; £Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turk, 
He knowingly and vittingly brought evil into 
the world. | 1 More. 

No forger of lies willingly and oittingly fur gib 
ed out the means of his own detection. 
Weſt on the Reſurrectyr, 


-WVTTOL, wit'-to6l. 2. / {prerol, Sax. from 
pixan to know.] A man who knows the 
falſehood of his wife, and ſeems contented; 
a tame cuckold. 

O. Mars, for what doth ſerve thy armed ax ? 
To let that «<«##o/d4 beaſt conſume in flames 
Tay Cenus child, -- Siure). 

Amaimon ſounds well; Lucifer well; yet they 
are the names of fiends : but cuckold, 21761, the 
devil himſelf hath not ſuch a name. 

Shaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſir. 
The Theban 3 be once . : 
Jove is his rival, falls to ſacrifice, Clealelan!, 

W1'TTOLLY, wit'-tol-y. adj. (from witts/.] 
Cuckoldly. 


The jealous wittolly knave hath maſſesof money, 
| Shale. 


Sidn 
ey, 
ſaw Pen and ink, 
king Gordobuck, 


W1'TTY, witty. adj. [from wit.] 
I. Judicious; ingenious ; inventive. 
The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſc]s, 

| ; A : Shak:jþ. 
Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, aud 
witty in thy words. Judith, xi. 23. 


2. Full of imagination. 


Hiſtories make men wiſe, poets witty, the ma- 
thematick ſubtile. Bacon. 
Where there is a real ſtock of wit, yet the «:it- 
tieft ſayings will be found in a great meaſure the 
iſſues of chance. | | South, 
In gentle verſe the witty told their flame, 
And grac'd their choiceſt ſongs with Emma's name. 


: | Prior, 
3. Sarcaſtick ; full of taunts, 5 Og 
_ Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully 9 
upon the women, has given the ladies ample 
tisfaction by marrying a farmer's daughter. 


4 


| W1i'TWAL, wit'-wal, 1 ＋. [vir 605 Lat.] A bird. 
| 8 . * 
0 


Ip 


— — 


Addiſon's Spectulm. 
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b Wirz, Wr. v. u. [from wife.) To marry 
to take a wife. Rn” 2 
5; Were the as rough + 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas, 


I come to voie it wealthily in Padua, Sbaleſp. 
Ihe ancient ſaying is no hereſy, | 
Hanging and ivizg goes by deſtiny. Sbaleſp. 


A A ſhop of all qualities that man loves woman 
+ ſor ; beſides that hook of vivirg, fairneſs, which 


3. A denunciation of calamity ; a curſe. 


Deſign or chance makes others ive, 
But nature did this match contrive. 
To Wive, wi'v. v, a. 
x; To match to a wife. 1 55 
She dying gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me ivd, 
To give it her. Sbhaleſp. Othello. 
2. To take for a wife. * 
it he have the condition of a ſaint, and the 
complexion of a devil, I had rather he ſhould 
- ſhrive me than orve me, 2 Shakeſp. 
WrvELY, wtv-ly. adv. [from wives, It 
were written more analogically wi/e/y, that 
is, avife-like.] Belonging to a wife. d 
Baſilius could not abſtain from praiſing Parthe- 
nia, as the perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and 
zivtly faithfulneſs. Sidney, 
Wives, wivz. n. /. The plural of wife. 
A man of his learning ſhould not ſo lightly 
have been carried away with old 27 tales, from 


Waller. 


. approvance of his own reaſon. Spenſer's Ireland. f 


| W1'zAarD, wiz'-erd. n. /. [from wiſe.) A 


conjurer; an inchanter; a he witch. It 
had probably at firſt a laudable meaning. 
Patience, good lady; wizards know their times. | 
| | Sbaleſp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the croſs- ro plucks the letter Gz ¾; 
And ſays, a 2vizard told him that by s | 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
That damn'd wizard, hid in fly diſguiſe, 
For ſo by certain ſigns I knew, had met 
Already, ere my belt ſpeed could prevent, 


The aidleſs innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. Milton. 


The prophecies of wizards old 

Inereas d her terror, and her fall foretold. Weller. 
The wily 2vizard muſt be caught, | 
For, unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells for nought, 


WO, wö'. 2. / [pa, Sax.] 

1. Grief; ſorrow; miſery; calamity. 
The king is mad: how Riff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge ſorrows ! better | were diſtract; - 
80 ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my grieſs ; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. Shatep. King Lear. 
So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, 
That my woe- weary'd tongue is ſtill. Shakeſp. 
3 Her raſh hand in evil hour 


Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck'd, ſhe cat : | 


Earth felt the wound; and nature from her ſeat | 
. Sighing through all her w/o. 9 gave ſigns of woe 
That all was loſt. Milton's Paradiſe" Loft. 
O'er dreary waſtes they weep each other's co. 
4 | 8 d Pope. 
2. It is often uſed in denunciations, wo' be ; 
or in exclamations of ſorrow, wo is ; an- 
ciently wo wurth; pa punð, Sax. 
All is but lip wiſdom- which wants experience: 


Ino, o ig me! do try what love can do. Si. 


"IP Wa is my heart! 45 
That poor ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, 

Whoſe rags ſnam d gilded arms, whoſe naked breaſt 
Stept before ſhields of proof, cannot be found, 

| „„ i Ats, Shateſp. 
Many of our princes, wwe the while | 
Lie drown'd and ſoak'd in mercenary blood. Shak. 

- Happy are they which have been my friends; 
and ve to my lord chief-juſtice, Sat. Henry IV. 
Howl ye, wo zorth the day. Exckiel, xxx. 2. 


Dr yaen. | 


feed ] 


WOL 

Wo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievons. 
Fer. x. 19. 
for wo. 
Chapman. 

If God be ſuch a being as I have deſcribed, wo 
to the world if it were without him : this would 
be a thouſand times greater loſs to mankind than 
the extinguiſhing of the ſun. Tillotſon. 
Woe to the vanquiſh'd, evoe ! Dryden's Albion, 


He cook and laid it by, and wept 


Can there be a es or curſe in all the ſtores of 
vengeance equal to the malignity of ſuch a prac- 
tice, of which one ſingle inſtance could involve 
all mankind in one confuſion ? South, 

4. Ho ſeems in phraſes of denunciation or 
imprecation to be a ſubſtantive, and in 
exclamation an adjective; as particularly 
in the following lines, which ſeem impro- 
per and ungrammatical: | 

Foe are we, Sir! you may not live to wear 


W oap, wo'd. u. J. (pad, Sax. glaſtum, Lat.] 
A plant. 
In times of old, when Britiſh nymphs were 
known | 
To love no foreign faſhions like their own; 
When dreſs was monſtrous, and fig- leaves the mode, 
And quality put on no paint but wad. Garth. 
Wo'BEGONE, wo'-by-gon. adj. [avs and be- 
gone. ] Loſt in wo; diſtracted in wo; over- 
whelmed with ſorrow. | | 
Such a man, 
So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo 4weebegone 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was 
burn'd ; EE. 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. Sha. 
Who ſo wocbegone 
For Ochy, as the ifle of ancient Avalon ? Drayton. 
Tancred he ſaw his life's joy ſet at nought, 
S0 Twoebegone was he with pains of love. Fairfax. 


five from To avaſt. 
A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits . 
Than now the Engliſh-bottoms have wvof?, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. SH. 


Wo'FuL, wö'-fül. adj. [wo and full. 
1. Sorrowful ; aiflicted ; mourning. | 
The wwoful Gynecia, to whom reit was no caſe 


the ſolitary places thoſe deſarts were full of, S du. 
How many woful widows left to bow 
To ſad diſgrace ! | Daniel's Civil War. 
In a tow'r, and never to be loos'd, 
The woful captive kinſmen àre inclos'd. Dryden. 
2. Calamitous ; afflitive. | 
O <voful day! O day of woe! + 
3. Wretched ; - paltry ; ſorry. * 
What cf ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 
1 Pope, 
Wo'ruLLY, wo'-fal-y. adv. [from woful,)] 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 7 
2. Wretchedly: in a ſenſe of contempt. 
He who would paſs ſuch a judgment upon his 
condition, as ſhall be confirmed at that great tribu- 
nal, from which there lies no appeal, will find 


Phillips. 


tual eſtate by any of theſe meaſures. South, 
Wo'ruLNESS, wö-fül- nls. 1. . (from woful.)] 


WoLD, wöld. n. /. Wold, whether fingly or 
Jointly, in the names of places, fignifies a 
plain open country; from the Saxon pold, 


All your true followers out. Shak. Art. and Cleop. 


Worr, wöft“, the obſolete participle paſ- | 


had left her lothed lodging, and gotten herſelf into } 


Wilful extravagance ends in wwoful want. Prov. | 


himſelf <vofully deceived, if he judges of his ſpiri- | 


Miſery ; calamity. | 15 


a plain and a place without wood. | 


Wild and wald with the Saxons ſignified a ruler 


ebe to the ſhepherds of Iſrael that do 
ith Ives, £3 | Bt 2 985 ag Ze. 


or governour; from whence ber;wwold is a famous 


Gibſon's Camden. | 


WOM 


governour ; æthelwfeld a noble governour ; Lerwaly 

and by inverſion <>a/dber, a general of an army. 

| | | Gibſon's Camden, 
WOLF, wülf. [palp, Sax. wo/f, Dut.] 

1. A kind of wild dog that devours ſheep : 
thence any thing ravenous or deſtructive. 
Advance our waving colours on the walls, 

Reſcued is Orleans from the Engliſh evolves. 
h Shateſþs 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
Neceſlity's ſharp pinch, Shaleſp. King Lear. 
If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruel's elſe ſubſcrib'd, Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
2. An eating ulcer. | "Iv 
How dangerous it is in ſenſible things to uſe 
metaphorical expreſſions, and what abſurd conceits 
the vulgar will ſwallow in the literals, an example 
we have in our profeſſion, who having called an 
eating ulcer by the name of wolf, common appre- 
henſion conceives a reality therein. | 
; | Brown's Vulgar Erroure. 
Wo'LFDoc, wulf'-dog. u. /,. [wolf and dop.] 
1. A dog of a very large breed kept to guard 
ſmeep. 
The luckleſsprey how treach'roustumblers gain, 
And dauntleſs zwo{fdogs ſhake the lion's mane. 
| Tietell. 
2. A dog ſuꝑpoſed to be bred between a dog 
and wolf. | 
Wo'Lrisu, wülf“- Ish. adj. [from wolf] Re- 
ſembling a wolf in qualities or form. 
Thy deſires 
Are as, bloody, ſtarv'd, and ravenous. SHE. 
I have another daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; ; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She l flea thy ci vilage. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Nothing more common than thoſe wwolfjb back- 
friends in all our pretenſions. L' Eftrange. ' 


A pretence of kindneſs is the univerſal ſtale to 


all baſe projects; all wolf deſigns walk under 
ſheep's clothing. Government of the Tongue, 


Wo'LFSBANE, wilfs'-bin, 2. /, {wo!f and 
bane ; aconitum, Lat.] A poiſonous plant; 
aconite. ' Miller. 

Molfilane is an early flower. Mortimer t Huſh, 

Wo'LF$SMILK, wilfs-milk, n./. [tithymallus, 

Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth, 


 Wo'Lvisn, whl'-vish. adj. [from wolves, of 


wolf ; woljiſh is more proper.] Reſembling 
a wolf. | 

Why in this wolviſb gowa do I ſtand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick? + Shakeſp., Coriolanus, 
My people are grown half wild, they would 
not worry one another ſo in that evolviſs belluine 
manner elſe. , #5 1 Hobel. 
There is a baſe ali principle within, that is 
gratified with another's miſery. South's Sermdns, 


- | WO'MAN, wum'-an. n. / [ pirman, pimman, 


Sax. whence we yet pronounce women, in 
the plural, abinmen. Skinner and Wallis.) 
I. The female of the human race. 
That man who hath a tongue is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a womgn. Shak. 
Thou dotard, thou art wwoman-tir'd, unrooſted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 


7 |» Shakeſh, 
And Abimelech took men ſervants and women 
_ ſervants. - + | Gengſis. 


O woman, lovely zooman, nature form'd thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without thee. 
. e .. 
Ceneus a woman once, and once a man; | 
But ending in the ſex the firſt began. Dryd, .. 
 Vomenare made as they themſelves would chute, 
Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe. ' Garth. 
_ Women in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men; whether it be that their blood 


' 


WOM 


is more refined, their fibres more delicate, andtheir 
animal ſpirits more light; vivacity is the gift of 
women, gravity that of men. Addiſon. 
2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 
I I could not perſonally deliver to her 4 
What you commanded me; but by her 7vowman | 
I fent your meſfage. 
To Wo MAN, win'-an. v. a. {from the noun, ] 
To make pliant like a woman. 
ve felt ſuch quirks of joy and grief, 
That the firſt face of neither on the ſtart | 
Can woman me unto t. Sba leſp. 
Wo MANnED, wim'-and. adj. [from woman.] 
Accompanied or united with a woman, 
do attend here on the general, 
And thiok it no.addition, nor my wiſh, ; 
To have him ſee me woman'd. Shakeſp. Othello, 
WoMANnHA/TER, wim'-Un-hi-tar.. 2. /. [1w0- 
nan and hater.) One that has an averſion 
from the female ſex. 
| How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me, of all mankind, | 
ainſt the ſex to write a ſatire, : | 
And brand me for a wwomanbater ? Seoift. | 
Wo'MANHEAD, OT TY | 
W.o'mAann 00D, whm'-un-hud, S 


[from. avoman.] The character and collec- | 
Obſolete. | 


tive qualities of a woman. 

ile in her ſpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightneſs ſeen, or looſer vanity, 
But gracious wwemanhood and gravity, 
There dwells ſweet love and conſtant chaſtity, 


Unſpotted faith, and comely ⁊womanbood, Os 
Spenſer. |. 


Regard of honour, and mild modeſty. 
Tis preſent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That womæanboad denies my tongue to tell: 
O keep me from their worſe than killing luſt. 
: | | | Shakeſp. 
When my grave is broke up again, 


Some, ſecond gueſt to entertain; J. The place of the fœtus in the mother. 
For graves have learn'd that womanbead, | When yet he was but tender bodied, and the 
To. be to more than one a bed. Donne. only ſon of my womb. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 


To Wo Maniss, wim'-in-iz. v. a. [from | 
woman.) To emaſculate; to effeminate ; || 


to foften. Proper, but not uſed. 


This effeminate love of a woman doth wwomanize | 


'" man. 
Wo'man1sH, wim'-un-Ish. adj. [from woman.] 


Suitable to a woman ; having the qualities | 


of a woman; reſembling a woman. 


Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's |. 
apparel, I will be the more vb %]; ſince I | 


aſſure you there is nothing I deſire more than 
fully to prove myſelf a man. Sidney. 


mour of her boldneſs, giving up her life to the lips 
of Philoclea, humbly beſoug 


ſpeech a while within the paradiſe of her mind. 


4 - , ) ; Sidney, 
A. voice not ſoft, weak, piping, and wwomanifh, 
but audible, ſtrong, and manlike. Aſcbam. 


She then to im theſe 2vomaniſo words gan ſay, 
For love of me, leave off, - Spenſer. 
Our fathers minds are dead, a 
And we are govern'd with our mothers ſpirits ; 


Our yoke and ſnff*rance ſhew us woman. S bal. | 
J | 15 - | Jn fecond accent to his ordnance. Shak. Henry V. 


I do not think he fears death; 

He never was ſo mans). Shaleſp. 

During his baniſhment, he was ſo ſoftened and 

dejected, as he wrote nothing but a few wwmani/s 

epiſtles. 0 . oy Bacon. 

In a fad look or ] complaint. Denham. 
 4:mmelt to womaniſb tears, and if I ſtay, _ 

I find my love my courage will betray. Dryden. 
The godlike hero in his breaſt 9 

Diſdain d, or was aſham'd, to ſhow 
So weak, ſo womaniſb a woe. 


and #ind,]. The female ſex; the race of 
women. "I INE 


Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 


| x. Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman; 


Spenſer. | N. 28 
2. Not childiſn; not girliſh. 


'WOMB, w#'m. 2. f [wamba, Goth. pamb, 


| Sidney. | 


Zelmane making a womaniſ habit to be the ar- 
ht her to keep her |* 


Womanxi'xnD, wam -in-kytod, . / [woman | 


| Germ]. To dwelb; to live ; to have abode, 


WON 


So eaſy tis t' appeaſe the ſtormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleaſant evomantind. 
* 5 Spenſer, 
Becauſe thou doat'ſt on 2vomantind, admiring 
Their ſhape, their colour, and attractive grace, | 
None are, thou think'ſt, but taken with ſuch toys. 
8 Milton. 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 
But wid in ills is ever bold. Dryden: Fuv. 
Juba might make the proudeſt of our ſex, 
Any of womantind but Marcia, happy. Addi/. Cato. 
She advanc'd, that zvomantind 
Would by her model form their mind. Sr. 


Wo'MAnLY, whm'-un-ly. adj. [from woman.] 


feminine ; not maſculine. 

I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good ſometime | 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas! 
Do I put up that evomanly defence, | 
To ſay I'd done no harm? Shakeſp. ) 
She brings your froward wives, 
As priſoners, to her wwomanly perſuaſion, 'Shakeſp. | 

p All will ſpy in thy face 
A bluſhing many diſcovering grace. Donne. 
Rage choaks my words; tis æwemanly to weep. 
: Dryden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thoſe tender airs, 


behaviour that has made him the object of his own 
admiration. Arbuibnot and Pope. 


Young perſons, under a wvomanly age, are often 
ſymptoms. 


troubled with ſome of the ſame: 
| Arbuthnt on Diet. 


Wo'MANLx, wum'-un-ly. adv. from woman.] 
In the manner of a woman; effeminately, 


Sax. wemb, Iſland.] | 


New-born children bring not many-ideas into 
the world, bating ſome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirſt which they may have felt in the womb. Locle. 

Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 
Swell d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addi/. ' 
2. The place whence any thing is produced. 
The earth was form'd, but in the nb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involy'd, 

| Milton. 


pear'd not. 
The 2vomb of earth the genial ſeed receives. Dryd. 


3: Any cavity. 
> An amphitheatre unpeopled Rome, 
And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb, Addiſ. 


To Won, wo'm. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

incloſe; to breed in ſecret. 

| Not for all the ſun ſees, or 

The cloſe earth mi, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd. Shateſp. Winter's Tale, 

Wo'MmBy, wo'm-y. adj. [from awomb.] Ca- 
pacious. Not in wy 40 8 8 | 


1 
i 
f 
1 


| 


That caves and evomby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your treſpaſs, and return your mock, _ 


 Wo'mtn, wim'-min. Plural of woman. 
WF Thus it ſhall befal 
| Him who te worth in women over-truſts. Milton. 
ve of wn. 7 | 
All theie the Parthian * 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch:wwon. ili. 
Againſt myſelf I victories have wor, 
And by my fatal abſenee am undone. Dryden. 
My mother is won over to my ſide, but dares 
not mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
„ Aaiſon s Spectator. 
To Won, wun'. v. n. [punian, Sax. wonen, 


affected ſmiles, and all the enchanting <womanly | 


He Il call you to ſ hot an anſwer for it, 8 


Rs * 


Won, wim', the preterite and participle paſ- 


WON 


| Him fortuned 
To come where vile Arcaſia does 999 FP 
5 : Out of the ground 5 *P, 
As from his lair, the wild beaſt where he KEN 
In foreſt wild, Milton's Paradiſe 1; 
A people near the northern pole that v u. 


Whom Ireland ſent from loughes and foreſts here 


Fair fa 
Wo, wön'. u. ſ. [from the verb.] Dueling 


W yen Obſolete. | 

What ſecret place, quoth he, can ſafe] 

So huge a maſs, and d from . ) 8 

Or where haſt thou thy von, that ſo much gold 
Thou canſt preſervefrom wrong and robbery ? Sen 

Ię̃h e ſolitary von ; 

Of dreaded beaſts, the Lybian lion's moan, 
3 | Beaumont. 

To WONDER, wian'-dar. v. x. fog 
Sax. Wonder, Dut.] To be ſtruck with ad. 
miration; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo 
as to be aſtoniſhed: with at, rarely with 
after. ö : 

The want of theſe magazines of victuals I have 
complained of in England, and wondered at in othes 
countries. | Spenſer, 

His deadly wound was healed: and all the world 
wondered after the beaſt. Kev. xiii, 3, 

No wonder to us, who have converſcd with tog 
many ſtrange actions, now to-2vonder at any thing: 
wonder is from ſurpriſe, and ſurpriſe ceaſes upon 

experence. | South, 

King Turnus wond:r'd at the fight renew'd. 

: | Dryden. 

Who can vonder that the ſciences have been 

ſo overcharged with inſignificant and doubtful ex- 
reſſions, capable to make the moſt quick-ſighted 
ittle the more knowing? Locke, 

I could not ſufficiently 2vonder at the intrepidity 
of theſe diminutive mortals, who durſt venture to 

mount and walk upon my body. Stoift, 

Wo'nDER, wun'-dur. 2. J. [pundon, Sax. ors 
der, Dut. ] 

1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment ; amazement; 

ſurpriſe cauſed by ſomething unuſual or 
unexpected. 


=_ 


| What is he, whoſe griefs - 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis; whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 
Conjuresthe wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Wonder cauſeth aſtoniſhment, or an immoveable 
poſture of the body; for in wonder the ſpirits fiy 
not as in fear, but only ſettle. Bacon's Nat. Hift 


thing more or greater than can be expected. 
The Corniſh zoonder-gathererdeſcribeth the fam, 
Carew, 
Great effects come of induſtry in civil buſineſs; 
and to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
zwonders, : | Bacon. 
7 Lo, a wonder ſtrange! 
Of every beaſt, and bird, and inſet ſmall, 
Came ſevens, and pairs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
What woman will you find, 
Though of his age the wonder and the fame, 
On whom his leiſure will vouchſafe an eye 
O fond deſire? 
No wonder fleep from careful lovers flies, 
To bathe himſelf in Sachariſſa's eyes; 
As fair Aſtrea once from earth to heav'n 
By ſtrife and loud impiety was driven. Valli. 
Drawn for your prince, that ſword could wor- 
ders do: \ 


The better cauſe makes mine the ſharper now. 


77 aller. 

It is no wwondbr if part of the matter of this 

diſeaſe, which fo eaſily adheres to the glands, and 

augments and diſtends them to an upnatural d- 

menſion, ſhould at length ſtop in the lungs. Blacks. 
thing mentioned with wonder. 


Ample ſouls among mankind have arrived at that 
| ich renders 


5 Muſidorus had over bittesly glanced 


—— 


[ punitruan, - 


— 


Cauſe of wonder; a ſtrange thing; ſome- 


Milton's Paradiſe Regaine. | 


3. An | 
| There Babylon, the 4vonder of all tongues. Mil. 


D 


** 2 ith. „ 
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won Won 08 


* the wonder and glory of the nation where This made Proſerpina 


7 Woo, &“ v. a, [apozod courted, Sax. 
they lire. Watts, Make to them the greater ſpeed, t. To court; to ſue to for love. 
| Wo'nperrUL, win' der- ful. adj. [aworderand For fear that they too much ſhould bleed, We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

ull.] Admirable; ſtrange ; aſtoniſhing. Which oordroufly her troubled, Drayton. We ſhould be wob'd, and were not made to even. 
.” + uttered that which I underſtood not, things Such doctrines in the pidgeon houſe were taught: : | —__ Shabeſ. 
too wonderful for me which I knew not. You need not aſk how wondroufly they wrought, | Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and in thoſe holes 

; ep Fob, xlii. 3. oe obs r SI ei 8 Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

trange ) , 


As twere in ſcorn of eyes, reflecting gems; 
That coe d to the flimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſcatter'd by. 


| Hath been the cauſe, and <wvonderful to hear. Milt. Cloe complains, and zvordroufly 's aggriev'd. Granv. | 
Wo'nDERFU L, wün'-dèr-fül. adv. To a won- | 3+ In a ſtrange manner. 


: Rated. Then medicines <voundrouſly compos'd the ſkil- | Shakeſp. 
000 
wonderful great. 2 cbm. ii. 9. T9 WONT), c whnt', J. 7+ [preterite and | Which ne'er had being but in thought: 

3 on dA F. adv. [from To be WONT, g participle wort ; Each like the Grecian artiſt 2s 

Wo'nDERFULLY, wün- "Ae e punian, Sax, gewo9nen, Dut.] To be ac- The image he himſelf has wrought. . Prior. 
wonder faul.] In a wonderful manner; to cuſtomed; to uſe; to be uſed. | My proud rival woos 5 
2 dig 8 elde A yearly ſolemn feaſt ſhe wont to make, ' Another partner to his throne and bed, Phillips. 

Ne 7 


; 1 8 ; 12 
to the chriſtian world, was con Lerfully glad to hear The day that firſt doth lead the year around. Sper/, ow is the loadſtone, nature's ſubtle pride, 


3 ; > En Through power of that, his cunning thieveries By the rude iron 2v00/d, and made a bride ? Cowley. 
that there were ſuch echoes of him nee po He conte to work, that none the ſame eſpies. Spex/. | Oh ſtretch thy reign, fair peace! from ſhore to 
1 hi r AG Jaſon the Theſſalian was wort to ſay, that ſome : ſhore, | 

There is ſomet ing wwonderfu 55 3 3 5 things muſt be done unjuſtly, that many things | Till conqueſt ceaſe, and flav'ry be no more; 
airs of this picture. ; . ; 58 e . may be done juſtly. Bacon. Dill the freed Indians in their native groves 
rr ee eee 

2 , i IP 'F |. If dream'd, not as I oft am wont, of thee, | : Pope, 
oy _ by pane 15 f ee 5 But of offence and trouble. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 2. To court ſoliciteuſly ; to invite with im- 
reer e the freits of his The cop $20 L600 MAE e n By | 
bypocrify , oy l Which on the ſhaft that made him die | Yet can ſhe love a foreign emperor, 


Eſpy'd a feather-of his own, Whom of great worth and pow'r ſhe hears to be; : 


. Wo'NDERMENT, wuͤn-dèr-mènt. 2. J. {from Wherewith he wont to ſoar ſo high. Waller. If ſhe be 20 but by ambaſſador, 


avoxnder.] Aſtoniſhment ; amazement. Not 


For others that he ſaw perplexed about the ma- Or but his letters or his pictures ſee: 
in uſe, except in low language. nage of their difficult affairs, he was <vort to aik So while the virgin ſoul on earth doth tay, 
When my pen would write her titles true, them, when they would begin to truſt God, or per- She woo'd and tempted is ten thouſand ways 
It raviſh'd is with fancy's wwonderment. Spenſer. | mit him to govern the world ? | Fell. By theſe great pow'rs which on the earth bear 
Thoſe things which I here ſet down, do natu- | A mother was wort always to indulge her daugh- ſway, | | ven 
rally take the ſenſe, and not reſpect petty wonder- ters, when any of them deſired ſquirrels or birds, The wiſdom of the world, wealth, pleaſure, praiſe, 
ments, Bacon. but then they muſt keep them well. Tocle. ; Davies. 
The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and Another ſort of ſophiſm is 2v0rt to be called an Sweet bird, that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
aſked him what he meant. Z' Eflrange. imperfect enumeration or falſe induction, when Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 
Wo'#DERSTRUCK, whn'- dér-strük. adj. wor- from-a few experiments men infer general theo- Thee, chauntreſs oft the woods among, - 
? der and rige] Amazed. rems. 3 3 Watts's Logick, I woo to hear thy even-ſong. Milton, 
] Aſcanius, wonderſtruck to ſee. WONT, wiunt”. . /.[from the verb.] Cuſtom; | 75 Woo, wo. v. u. To court; to make love. 
| That image of his filial piety. Dryden's Zncid, | habit; uſe. Out ob ul. | With pomp,andrrains,and in a crowdthey ae, 
| | alll on 5 8 : | 
EW O'NDER-WOR K ING, whn'-dEr-whrk-in g. adj. mT 105 e 4 . or 1 200 Se When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 
[from wonder and working.] One that 


i : ; „ | Woob, whd',ad; [{wods, Goth. pod, Sax. avoed 

1 Things natural in that regard forget their ordi- ? we LESOD') + POO, Sax. coca, 

does ſurpriſing things. , nary natural nt, that which is heavy mounting Dut.] Mad; furious; raging. Obſolete, 
| Wo'nDRoOUsS, wun'-drus. adj. [This is con- 


| ö ſometime upwards of its own accord. Hooler. Winds do rage as winds weis en, 

| tracted from wonderous, of wonder.} 'Tis not his 2vont to be the hindmoſt man, And cauſe ſpring tides to raiſe great flood. Ter. 

| 1. Admirable; marvellous; ſtrange; ſur- Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Sha. Wn ne ſteeds yborn of helliſh brood, 
„5 IGG They are by ſudden alarm or watchword to be | at on their ruſty bits did champ as they were 

The credit of whoſe virtue reſt with thee ; | called out to their military motions under {ky or Gal vn 6 | Spenſer. 
Mondrou indeed, if cauſe of ſuch effects. Milton. covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the Roman 8 e tempeſt of his paſſion wood; ? 
q a In ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day, wont. | Milton. 3 overflown when ſtopped is the flood. 

, *T was ond rous how ſhe found an hour to pray. | Wo'Nn'T, wo nt, a contraction of would not, : l FN . Spenſer, 

. 8 Dryden. | uſed for will not. WOOD, wüd'. 1. / [pude, Sax. woud, Dut.] 


Reſearches into the ſprings of natural bodies, 


'Wo'xTED, wün'-tid. part. adj. [from the 1+ A large and thick collection of trees. 
h and their motions, ſhould awaken us to admire the verb.] Accuſtomed; uſed; uſual : uſed |, The 490-d-born people fall before her flat, 
. wondrous wiſdom of our Creator in all the works | both of perſons and things. | And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. Spenſer. 
: of nature, 1 | Watts. | Her champion ſtout, to aid his friend, 5 St. Valentine is paſt: | ; 
W 2- Fordrous is barbarouſly uſed for an ad- Again his 4wonted weapon proved. Spenſer. | Begin th. 4v004-birds but to couple now? Shak. 
verb.] In a ftrange degree. = -| So pray'd they, innocent, and to their thoughts |. The aue are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull: 
From that part where Moſes remembereth the | Firm peace recover'd ſoon, and 4vonted calm, Milt. There ſpeak and ſtrike. Shak. Titus Andronicus, 
giants, begotten by the ſons of good men upon tne | The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other 7 Light thickens, and the crow . 
| daughters of the wicked, did they ſteal thoſe frog over; but ſhe was <vonted to the place, and | Makes wing to the rooky 4vvod. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
. = ©condrou; great acts of their ancient kings and would not remove. . ET L' Eſtrange. if Amongſt his well-grown woods the ſhag-hair'd 
= powerful giants. + _ Raleigh. Who have no houſe, fit round where once it was, ſatyrs ſtand. . 3 Drayton. 
= There is a place deep, zwondrous deep, below, And with full eyes each wonted room require, Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the evoods, | 
| Which genuine night and horrours do o erflo wp... Haunting the yet warm aſhes, of the place, þ Then led me trembling through thoſe 2 
wk = 3 | Cowley. | As mutrther'd men walk where they did expire. 8 | | ryan, 
ons 3 Fs 2 ee is not hard 5 | ” | : Dos, 2. The ſubCance o . timber. my 
o minds reſolv d, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd; | Wo'nTE an-tld-nils. . { [from Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
. But zv0xdrous difficult, when once Nat og 4 . * Bo: vw . And burn ſweet 2vod to make the lodging ſweet, 
lr To fruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' in- | Not in uſe. | | eds fe RI 1 Duden. 
2 Wee : Dryden. | Did 1 ſee any thing more of Chriſt in thoſe that The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a 
ul ,. Fou are fo beautiful, pretend to other modes of government, I might | melted cement, made of pitch, roſin, and ccd. 
4 = So wondrous fair Jou juſtify rebellion, Dryden. ſuſpect my judgment biaſſed with prejudice or rn wall nel art WO  _ Boyle. 
„ehe yet mindful of their ancient race, || «yontedreſs of my opinion. King Charles, | Having filled it above five inches with throughly 
git AY W r ous fond of place. Pope. | Wo'nTLESS, wünt“-Iis. adj. [from wont,] | winged ng coals, we let it down [nd the glaſs. . 
over, wün- drüs-Iy. adv. [from Unaccuſtomed ; unuſual. Obſolete. HIS Of long growth there ſtood _ LS 
"= Wondrous.) ! | | _ Whither, love; wilt thou now carry me? A kireP n gro! X ere Kood . 
. To a ſtrange degree. What <vontle/s fury doſt thou now inſpire | * , a venerable wWecd. Drymm, An. 


My lord led wendroufly to diſcontent, : Sbaleſp. Into my feeble breaſt, when full of thee ? Spegſer. 


; 
k 2 


The ſoft wood turners uſe commonly. Morar. 


”— 


— 


— 


woo 5 A W OO 


- The fize of faggots and oood-ſtacks diffets. into the form of a ball They are found under | Four times ten days Ihe parog 
3 Mortimer. | old logs of wood or large ſtones, or between the | Wand'ring this <voody maze, and human f TY 
Herrings muſt be ſmoked with ww.9d Child. bark and wood of decayed trees. Hill's Mat. Med. Nor taſted, nor had appetite. Miz”, Par. Þ 
Woopant mon, wid-i'n-mon. n./. A plant. Wrap thyſelf up like a wadoye, and dream | Diana's cody realms he next invades, 2 
; | | revenge. Cosnęreve. And eroſſes through the conſecrated ſh2ges, 4⁴⁵. 


Woo'psinD | | 
Woo ku . 5 wüd'-bin. „ There is an inſect they call a cx, 2. Ligneous; conſiſting of wood 


| 
| 
| 
| 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, | the principles are ſo compounded as to make them 
] 


To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapm, 


| ; Gay. And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds, | AT RS 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houſewife bears. Gay 5 . e ee 5 4 Ariſtippus faid, that thoſe that ſtudied particu- 


Wos ppt ink, wüd - drink. . Decoction With grief and rage the mother- lion ſtung, | . 
or infuſion of medicinal 2 of as ſaſſafras. | Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young. Pepe. lar Ne and neglected philoſophy, were like 
The drinking clder-wine or <vooddrinks ate very | Wo0'DMONGER, whd'-mting-ghr. x. J. [wood } © COPE 8 woes, that made love to the waitin 


; 232 111 woman. Bacon A Ih £ 
uſeful. Floyer on the Humours, | and monger. } A woodſeller. ers fol his Wend hg frond, 


| Ta | f Woo'peD, whd'-Id. adj. [from qvood.} Sup- WoopxrGHTSHApe, wid-nt't-shad. u. /. And willing nations knew their native lord. Cre, 


lyudbmd, Sax. periclymenon, Lat.] Honey- That folds up itfelf in itſelf, for a houſe, - In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, 
— Brcatrice, een naß ' | Inclog'd cap-a- pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Swif?. flexible withovt joints, and alſo claſtick. Grew 
Couch' d in the i coverture.  Shatkeſp. | Woo/Dman, wüd“- man. u. /. [woad and man.] h ware fre N iy igang ſtalks are ſoft, and 
The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, | A ſportſman; a hunter. | | ok notning <wweody in them, as graſs and hem. 
upon their heads garlands of wvoodbine and wild | Their cry being compoſed of fo well ſorted R f N | Lick, 
roſes, 18 5 7 Peacham. | months, that any man would perceive therein ſome | 3* oy Ws to Monde; ſylean, N 
Woo pcocx, whd'-k6k. 1. .. [povucoc, Sax. kind of proportion, but the ſkilful iανtᷣ did | All, 1 pores cd the did play. 9p. 
„ Polopax, Lat.] A bird of paſſage with a | ſind a muſick. e |, 2 - f if "RN their zvoody kind, 
long bill; his food is not known. It is a4 The duke is a better <voodmen than thou takeſt ag 1 ch nothiug fair hut her on earth they 
word ludicrouſly uſed for a dunce. | him ſor. ; . roo ne, wt n 6. Sperſer, 
, He hach bid me to a calve's head and a capon; | — This is ſome one, like us, night-ſoundered here, | R, WO Ur. u. 4. om vo.] One who 
- ſhall I not find a ᷣõ too? © Sbaleſp. Or elſe fome neighbour 2w5odman. - Milton. courts a woman, : 
. Soon as in doubtful day the a flies, ö So when the 2woodman's toil her cave ſurrounds, | The overs moſt are toucht on this oſtent, 
| 
ö 


W 


plied with wood. Lelanum Hiluaticum, Lat.] A plant. Woor, wö f. 1. /. [from wove.} 
NG Ed rt; nog dg 25 | W o0'DxoTE, wud'-not. n. J. Wild muſick. 1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the wary : 
It 2 of = I 3 CB apm. ' ben to the well-trod ſtage anon, the weſt. e pf 
e trutts nave Deen pollcite 8 If Jonſon's learned ſock be on; | Th . 3 . 
CCC . child, —— | py Ping ofthe rangille yarn lng 
was cred. : ; a Arbuibuot. ö Warble his native Tvoednuies wild. Milton. N act as ERIN ward Ba, *. e 
Woo DEN, whd'n. adj. from wood. } | Woo'pyymPen, wahd'-nimf. x. / [wood and 2. Texture; cloth. ä 5 fe 
1. Ligneous ; made of wood; timber. |, nymph.) A tabled goddeſs arthe woods. | ace purpte flow'd 
| 


Like a ſtrutting player, whoſe conceit 


Solt ſhe withdrew, and like a 200d mph light, . WES | 8 : | 
Lies in his hamſtring, he doth think ir rich > bat | Iris had dipp'd the woof... Milton's Paradiſ Ly. 


Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia's train, I muſt put off 


Jo hear the wooden dialogue and found + Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | mc. 5 hf 
Teint his frerch' fooring and the ſcaffoldage. | x dimpled brook and fountain brim, > | t d che pal pun our of In wroy; th, Bi 
ol 1 Sbaleſp. | The wwooduympbe, deck'd with daifies trim, | ' Of foftelt <voofis bright Alcippe'scare. n be A * 
They uſed to vault or leap up; and therefore Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep. Milton. Wooidry wöͤ -Ing IF. adv. [from woe; x A 
5 i e = oe W o0no'FrERING, whd'-Of-fer-Ing. =. J. Pleaſingly; fo as to invite ſtay Tm 
1 we 5 rown V wigar Errours. | Wood burnt on the altar. 3 5 r 4 1 
Press d with che burden, Cæ neus pants for breath; | We caſt the lots for the woodoffering. Neb. x. 34. B 5 12 An e . ae | 
And on his ſhoglders beazs the <vvoden death. Ded. Woo'byzcRERR, whd-ptk-kur. 2. % [word | gmehs als hate” Shaleſp. King Lew 
r Ree et he harthavhung mu martins, Lat.) Abird. | WOOK, wil. »./. (pul, Sax. wollen, Dut,] 
⁊ wooden peg. Adaifon's Spectator. The ſtructure of the tongue of the wwoodpecter 1 The fleece of ſheep; that which Led 
2+ Clumly ; awkward. _ | is very ſingular, whether we look at its great into cloth. Wis 
in this lady Margaret: for whom? | length, its bones and muſcles, its incompaſſing r f 
Why, ſor my king: tuſh, that s a cuoaſenthing. Sal. parts of the neck and head, the better to exert it- Whi 4 eee ark 3 LANE, 1 . 
1 Whena bold man Isoucof countenance, hemakes fell in length, and again to retract it into its cell; | Wake Fae eee f for a 5 uu; : 
4 | 2 very wooden igure on it. = Collier an Confidence. | and laſtiy, whether we look at its ſharp, horny, With buckles of the. pureſt gold. _ Le 
| e whd-fret-thr. u. Leerer] bearded point, and the gluey matter at the end of | Concerning their aun he for price of 42, 
i | A e . better to tab and draw little maggots out he would give orders that his commiſſioners mod 7 
3 | Woo'pnoLs, wad ga . * (0904 aud bole.) | of wood, Derham's Phyſico Theology... canſe clothiers to take 0 paying only two : * 
* Place where wood is laid up. „ | Woo'pe1GE0N or Woodeulver, whd'-pldzh-In. | parts of the price. TO 5 Herund i 
F r ada Famaz'd, } , . [ patumbes, Lat.] A wild pigeon. | * * $iruthium is a root uſed by the woel-drefſers. WM 
} | Confounded, to the dark receſs I fly ö | 5 r | | a St A i 
x „ TTT ben e hat: 2 
| 5 Woobraxp, wid'-land. 1. J. (word and land.) | 2 1 fog PRO: 2 v8 6 In the cauldron Peil and bake; þ | 
Woods; ground. covered with woods. | Woo Ds48t, wad'-sar. 1. /; OE os f . Woo! of bat and tongue of dog. $4a4. Maridic Wi 
This houſhold beaſt, that us d the woodland The froth called wwoedſare, being like a kind of woc 1 a fel * ot 1 and fl =. 
i | grounds, rs 2 0 ſpittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and ſage. 8 1 hang wi 75 3 he N a = | 
F Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds, fo” „ Of Rs OR; Woven, 3.1 TO on d ee ere ever of little vile bh UN 
As down the ſtream he ſwam. Dryden s Aud. WoOO'DSEERE, whd'-8er. 7. /. [ward and ſere.] | 1 vs Woolf-ts were e nr — 
ile that rides poſt through 2 country, may, | Fhe time when there is no fap in the tree. | 8 25gng „ 1 EF 
| from the tranſient view, tell how the parts lie; | Obſolete. | . \ I Woo'LLEN, wht-ln, adj. {from woo!.] my y = 3. 
1 © here a moraſs, and there a river; 2voodiand in one | From May to October leave cropping, for why, of wool not finely dreſſed, aud there 1 
| | and ſavanas in another. Locle. In 2voodſeerewhatſoeverthou croppeſt ſhall die. Trp. likewiſe: for any thing coarſe : it is like 8 
By ber awak'd, the woodland choir | Woo'DSORREL; whd'-g6r-Hll. 1. / [oxys, Lat.] uſed in general for made of wool, as dil By 


Miller. from linen. 
| I was wont EA 


| 

| i 0 | . 

Po call them wollen vaſials, things create 
| 

| 

| 

| 


— 


9 1 common god e 5 | A plant. © | 
Aud tempts me to relume the lIyre, * TY; | 15 1 
JJ. 0 WUAPITG. n. of: [ood and 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 2 AN r r 
Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again, Pope. 00 re wud - * n. f. [from Wood | 
7 Woo'pLarx, wad'-lark; u. ſ. [ galerita arlo- N and 20m; 69,6, Lat.] A worm bred in 
reo, Lat.] A melodious ſort of wild lark. W Wñd ed 
Woo'oLouss, wihd'-lous. 2. /- [wood and Woe'pr, wid'-F. adj. [from wo, 


REIN Ee 


W 


ee eee TIC og 
j 


To buy and fell with groats. SGL. Gn 
I could not endure a huſband with a beard on 


face: I had rathe. lie in evoo//en. : 
| Sbaleſp. Much ado about Noting 


Wollen cloth will tenter, linen ſcarcely. Blas 


| 


At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 


os 2 | 
| 5 > A 8 — 1 ; 4 ? 
: * — L 


b _ " Joufe.} Anwnſea. „ . Abounding with wood. a PF At dawn ot f 

_—: The millepes or <voodlouſe is a ſmall inſet ;, it F Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades | © Spite of his «voo/fen night- cap. made # 
1 das only fourteen pair of ſhort legs; it is a very F He met her, and in ſeeret ſnades "WoOo'LLENz; wul-lin, 1. /. Cloth * 
3 teil yupner, but it can occaſionally roll. itſelf up | Ol woody Ida's inmolt grove. — 8 . 


1 OR 
His breeches were of rugged wellen, 


And had been at the fiege of Bullen. Zudibres. | 
- - > Odious! in woolen { twould a ſaint provoke! 


WOR 


If H appear a little v. bound in my firſt ſolu -- 


tions, I hope it will be imputed to the long diſuſe | 
of ſpeech. ; 


WOR 


has all the pomp imaginable in its branches, 
leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spe, 


F FR 8 N 9 GGG OS 


3. Any thing bulky without weight. 


Woor, wO'p. u. /. {rubicilla, Lat.] A bird. 
Woos, wö'z. u. J. [alga, Lat.] Sea- weed. 


1. A fingle part of ſpeech. | | 


and jargon, 


4 A mort diſcourſe. 


| a | 4 Spectator. We need not laviſh hours in zwerdy periods, 
No, let a charming chintz and Bruſſels lace ! 4. Diſpute ; verbal contention. As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. 

« Wrap my cold limbs and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Pope. In argument upon a caſe, ; 1 | Phillips's Britons 
le is a bel- eſprit and a wwoollen-draper. Swift. Some word: there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me. Intemp'rate rage, a wordy war, began. Pope. 
Woo'LLY, wal'-ly. adj. [from pool.] | | Shakeſp. | WorR, wölr. The preterite of wear. 


1. Clothed with wool. 

When the work of generationw as 

Between theſe evoolly breeders, 

The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands. Sha. 
2. Conſiſting of wool. Tre | 

Somefew,by temp'rancetaught,approaching ſlow, 

Jo diſtant fate by eaſy journeys go: | 
Gently they lay em down, as ev'ning ſheep. | 


5. Language; oral expreſſion ; living ſpeech. 
Found you no diſpleaſure by word or counte- 
nance ? | Shakeſp. 

I *]] write thee a challenge, or I Il deliver thy 
indignation to him by werd of mouth. | 
| Shakeſp. Twelfth Night.- 

Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund ? Might not 
you | | 


This on his helmet evore a lady's glove, 
And that a ſleeve embroider'd by his love, Dryd. 
My wife, the kindeſt, deareſt, and the trueſt 
That ever wore the name. Nove Royal Convert, 
To WORK, würk'. v. u. pret. worked, or 
Wrought, . [peoncan, Sax, werken, Dut. ] 
1. To labour; to travail; to toil. 


, 


= . Good Kent, how ſhall I live and rs 
On their own <oolly fleece ſoftly ſleep. Dryden, Tranſport her purpoſes by 2verd: Shak. King Lear. To match thy goodneſs ? life will be too ſhort, 
ee wool . An eaſy way, by werd of mouth communicated | | 3 Shakeſp. 
R f 8 What 6 8 5 5 Bo. 10 Boyle. Go and work; for no ſtraw ſhall be given you. 
evoolly hair, that now uncurls? Sal. 4 . | hs | —— Exadur, v. 18. 
My fleece of N 8 5 FEM 6 Obey thy parents, keep thy word juſtly, ſwear Whether we work or play, or fleep or wake, 


Than frequent ſnows : Oh may'ſt thou often ſee 
Thy furrows whiten'd by the ooo!ly rain, 


not. . 
I take your princely word for theſe redreſſes. 


Shakeſp. | 


Our life doth paſs, and with time's wings doth fly. 


| * FE I give it you, and will maintain my word. | en.» : 1 e N. 
Nutritious! , | Phillips. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 2 To be in action; to be in motion. 
Woo'LPACK, 2 n. ſ. [wool, pack, All of them ſtout and hard people, falſe of their 1 ee of deteſted crimes, 
Woo'Ls4ackx, wil'-sak. 5 and Jack. ] words, treacherous in their practices, and mercileſs Dl e quay 


1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. | 
2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe of lords. | 
At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, | 


Enave onthe eroo{ſact, fop at council-table. Dryd. | 


I have no ſhirt: I go «voolwvard for penance. Shak. 


An herb. 


_— 
If you ſpeak three worde, it will three times 
report you the three Wo, | Bacon. 
As conceptions are the images of things to the 
mind within itſelf, ſo are rd, or names the | 
marks of thoſe conceptions to the minds of them 
we converſe with. South's Sermons. 
Among men who confound their ideas with | 
words, there muſt be endleſs diſputes, wrangling, 
l b Locke, 
Each wight who reads not, and but ſcansandfpells, 
Each cord catcher that lives on ſyllables. Pope. 


Shall Lvouchſafe your worſhip a word or two? 
vo thouſand, and I Il vouchſafe thee the | 
hearing. : Sbaleſp. 

A word, Lucilius, : 

How he receiv'd you. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 

A friend who ſhall'own thee in thy loweſt con- 


7. Signal; token; order. : 


| : 8 
WORD, würd'. 1. /. Lyond, Sax. woord, | 
8 5 4 [yon ? TIP 9. Declaration; purpoſe expreſſed. 


10. Affirmation. 


11. Scripture; word of God. 


12. The ſecond perſon of the ever - adorable 


in their revenges. HFaeylin. 
The duke ſhall wield his conqu'ring ſword, 
The king ſhall paſs his honeſt word. Dryden. 


Every ſoldier kill his priſoners ; 


How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Two optick nerves ſhe ties; 
Like ſpeRacles, acroſs the eyes; 
By which the ſpirits bring her word, | 
Whene'er the balls are fix'd or ſtirr' d. Prior. 


I know you brave, and take you at your ord; 
That preſent ſervice, which you vaunt, afford. 
88 | Dryden. 


Every perſon has enough to do to work out his 
own ſalvation; which, if we will take the apoſtle's 
word, is to be done with fear and trembling. _ 
| | : Deray of Piety. 

F defire not the reader ſhould take my word, and 
therefore I will ſet two of their diſcourſes in the 
ſame light for every man to judge. Dryden. 


They fay this church of England neither hath. 
the word purely preached, nor the ſaccaments ſin- 
cerely miniſtered. W hitgifte, | 


Trinity. A ſeripture term. 


Thou my Word, begotten ſon, by thee 


We bend to that the 2vorking of the heart. Sbaieſp. 
In Morat your hopes a crown deſign'd, - 
And all the woman wort'd within your mind. Dryd. 

3. To act; to carry on operations. ä 
Our better part remains, 


Chaos of preſbyt' ry, where laymen guide Give the word through. Sbaleſp Henry V. 155 work in 1 kad Men. 

Wich the tame evoolpack clergy by their fide. Cleavel. 8. Account; tidings; meſſage. . . N 7 5 5 2 ke 

Woo'LWARD, wal -werd. adv. [avoot and ; Bring me word thither | q T _ 25 in line : . ſa XIX. Jo 
ward.] In wool. Not uſed. - 5. 10 ferment. 


Into wine and ſtrong beer put ſome like ſub- 
ſtances, while they Wort, which may make them 
fume and inflame leſs. 5 Bacon. 
Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the 
working of beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 
If in the wort of beer, while it worleth, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be often changed with 
freſh, it wilt make a ſovereign drink for melan- 
choly, .. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 


6. To operate; to have effect. - 


With ſome other buſineſs put the king 
From theſe ſad thoughts that e too much upon 
him. ; Shakeſp. 
All things work together for good to them that 
lave God. Romans, vili. 28. 
Gravity rf eth weakly, both far from the 
earth, and alſo within the earth. Bacon. 
Although the ſame tribute, laid by conſent or 
by impoſing, be all one to the purſe, yet it <vorte 
diverſely on the courage : no people overcharged 
with tribute is fit for empire. 5 acon. 
Theſe poſitive undertakings wrought upon many 

to think that this opportunity ſhould not be loſt. 


kr _ Clarendon. 
Nor number nor example with him 2vrought . 


This I perform. Millon. To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant 
tb, dition, anſwer all thy wants, and, in a «cord, never | To WoRD, würd'. v.n. [from the noun.] To- J OM 
1 leave the. South. diſpute. | PWe ſee the vor tings of gratitude in the Iſraelites. 

; In a word, the goſpel deſcribes God to us in all He that deſecuds not to word it with a ſhrew, „ | | ” . South, - 
1 8 : reſpects ſuch 4 one as we would wiſh him to be. does worle than beat her. Z' Eftrange. Objects of pity, when the cauſe is new, | | 
, FW | Tilltſon. | Fo WorD, würd'. v. a. To expreſs in proper | Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryd. 
. Talk; diſcourſe. 7 3 3 | 5 Poiſon will wor againſt the ſtars: beware, 

i: WF © Why ſhould calamity be full of word: ? | Whether his extemporary wording might not be] For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare.  Deyd. jun... 
vile 3 Let them have ſcope; though what they do impart a defect. 0 Fell. When this reverence begins to war in him, 
ot Help nothing elſe, yet they do eaſe the heart. 


| 


lions, and rid to every ſquadron, giving them ſuch 
word as were proper to the accaſion, 


| Shakeſp. Richard III. 
He commanded the men to be ranged in batta- 


Clarendon. 
I you diſlike the play, 


ol the bleſſed king, upon the wording and drawing 


the wording or meaning of them, the book mult 


Let us blacken him what we can, faid Harriſon | 


up his.charge againſt approaching trial. South, 
Whether | have improved theſe fables gr no, in 


- fort than with the nobility. 


next conſider his temper of mind. Locle. 


This ſo wrought upon the child, that afterwards 
he deſired to be taught. T.ocle. 


Humours and manners c more in the meaner 


| ſtand or fall to itſelf. T 'Efrrange. The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards 
Pray make no wworch on tt till the ſecond „ The apology for the king is the fame, but and a half long; his colours are white, black, and 

things Or third be paſt; for we would have you know it, | worded with greater deference to that great prince. | red: of all ſerpents his bite is the moſt pernicious, 

aan. The loſs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denbam. 8 | 3 Aaiſon. yet wworketh the ſloweſt. | : Grew, 

. rale this contention: be thy <oords ſevere, | Wo'rpY, whr'-dF. adj. (from word.] Ver- 7. To obtain by diligence. * 

| Sharp as he merirs; but the ſword forbear. Dryd. | boſe; full of words. 1 Without the king's aſſent 


e unbecomingneſs of the faults, 
Vor, II. No XXVII.. 


I word are ſometimes to be uſed, they ought 


to be grave, kind, and ſober, repreſenting the ill, 


. 


' Phocion, beholding a wwordy orator, while he was 
making a magnificent ſpeech full of vain promiles, 


EY Locke. 1 


_- 


You wrought to be a 
8. To act internally 


legate. Shakeſp. NunryVIIII. 
z $0 operate as a purge, 


ſaid, I now fix my eyes upon a eypreſe- tree: it | 


or other phyſick. 
09 phy 


ori 


W OR 
x Wort on, 
117 3 work! thus credulous fools are 
caught. Shaleſp 
I ſhould have doubted the operations of anti- 
mony, where ſuch a potion could not orb. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, | 
into which, upon defect of working, it is oft times 
converted. Broron. 
Moſt purges heat a little; and all of them 
<rork beſt, that is, cauſe the blood ſo to do, as do 
fermenting liquors, in warm weather, or in a 
warm room. . GCrew's Coſmolegia. 
3. To act as on a ſubject. WE 
Let it be pain of bode: or diſtreſs of mind, there's 
matter yet left for philoſophy and conſtancy to 
avork upon. L Eftrange. 
Natural philoſophy has ſenſible objects to work 
upon; but then it often puzzles the reader with 
the intricacy of its notions. Aadiſon. 
The predictions Bickerſtaff publiſhed, relating 
to his death, too much affected and worked on his 


| 


| 


| 


imagination. Swift." 
10. To make way, 5 | 
Body ſhall up to ſpirit 1 | Milton. 
Who would truſt chance, ſince all men have 
the ſeeds 
Of good and ill, which ſhonld 2vork upward firſt ? 
Dryden. 


41. To be toſſed or agitated. 
Vex'd by wint'ry ſtorms, Benacus raves, 
Confus d with evorking ſands and rolling waves. 
Addiſon. 
To Work, whrk”: v. a. preter. and participle 
paſſ. worked or wrought. 
1. To labour; to manufacture; to form by 
labour. 
HFle could have told them of two or r three gold 
mines, and a ſilver mine, and given the reaſon why 


, 


they forbare to work them at that time, and when | 


they left off from wworling them. Raleigh's Apology. 
The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought 
from one form into another, till it ſettled into an 
habitable earth. Burnet. 


This mint is to <vork off part of the metals 


found in the neighbouring mountains. Addiſon. 
The young men acknowledged in love- letters, 
ſealed with a particular wax, with certain enchant- 
ing words eorought upon the ſeals, that they died 
for her. Tatler. 


They now begin to e the wond'rous frame, 


To ſhape the parts, and raiſe the vital flame Blackm. 
The induſtry of the people 2v0r4s up all their na- 

tive commodities to the Jaſt degree of manufac- 
are, Sift, 
4 To bring by action into any ſtate. 


So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains | - 
1 


Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
_ Till by degrees the Hoating mirrour ſhines. 
 Adiiſon's Cato. 
To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes. 
If you would wert any man, know his nature 
and faſhions, and ſo lead him. Bacon. 
To haſten his deſtruction, come vovrſelf, 
And <vork your royal father to his ruin. A. Phillips. 


3. 


| 


4. To make by gradual labour, or continued 4 


violence. 
Sidelong he works his way. 1 
Thro' winds, and waves, and ſtorms, he works 
his way, 

Impatient for the battle: one day more | 
Will ſet the victor thundering at our gates. ee 
5. To 1 by labour; to effect. 
Fly-the dreadful war | 

That i in thyſelf thy leſſer parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-working jar. Spenſcr. 
Our light 
2 far more eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We might werk any effect, not ho en by the 


J 9. Towork cut. To effect by toil. 


| 4. Flowers or e of the needle. ; 


ickion for a moment wor leth for us 


unity of f 


WOR 


Moiſture, although it doth not paſs through bo- 
dies without communication of ſome ſubſtance, as 
heat and cold do, yet it ævorletb effects by 1 
ing of the heat and cold. Bacon. 

Such power, being above all that the underſtand- | 
ing of man can conceive, may well work ſuch won- 
ders. Drummond. 

God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wir, 
Among men's wits hath this confuſion wvrought ; 

As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did 
ME: 

By tongues confuſion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
Of the tree, 
Which, taſted, works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may'ſt not: in the day thou eat'ſt, thou dieſt, 
Milton. f 
Each herb he knew that hors or good or ill, 

More learn'd than Meſve, half as learn'd as Hill, 
Harte. 

K manage in a ſtate of motion; to put 
into motion. | 

Mere perſonal valour could not ſupply want of 
knowledge in building and cer king ſhips. Arbuth. 
7. To put to labour; to exert. 

Now, Marcus, thy virtue 's on the proof; 

Put forth thy utmoſt ſtrength, work every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy foul. Aduiſ. Cato. 
8. To embroider with a ä : as, ſhe 
worked an apron. ; 

dr led a violet leaf. 


| 


| 


8 pectator. 


Not only every ſociety, but every ſingle = age 
has enough to do to work out his own falvation. 

Decay of Piety. 

The mind takes the hint from the poet, and 


culties. Addifon. 
Io. To work out. To eraſe ; to efface. 
Tears of j joy, for your returning ſpilt, 
Work out and expiate our former om Dryden, 
11. Towork up. To raiſe. | | 
3 "mer height, was not afforded me by the ſtory. 
| Dryden. 
This lake reſembles a ſea, when worked up by 
ſtorms. - 
The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, | 
- Forks up more fire and colour in their cheeks, 
Addiſon's Cato. f 
We ſhould inure ourſelves to ſuch thoughts, till 
they have worked wp our ſouls into filial awe and 
love of him. Atterbury. | 
Worx, wurk'. u. /,. [peonc, Sax. Wer ks Dut.] | 
1. Toll; labour; employment. 
Bread, correction, and wort for a ſervant. 


1 
; 


In the bottom of ſome mines in Germany there 
grow vegetables which the work-folks ſay have 
magical virtue. Bacon. 

The ground, unbid, gives more than we can aſk; | 
But work is pleaſure, when we chuſe our talk, Dryd. 
2. A ſtate of labour. 

All the world is perpetually at . only that 


ter when we loſe them : upon this occaſion riches. 
came to be coveted, honours eſteemed, friendſhip 
: purſued, and virtues admired. = Temple. 
tc Bungling attempt, 

It is pleaſant to ſee what work our adverſaries | 


have been. 


— 


Stilling flezt. 


Round her work ſhe did em pale 


Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenſer. 
That handkerchief you gave me: I mult take 
ont the work: a likely piece of work, that you 
| ſhould find it in your chamber, and know not who 


| ef re of Spire boy nal Oy th 


. 


5. Any fabrick or compages of art. 


6. Action; feat; deed. 


7. Any thing made. 


car ti out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own fa- | 


© 4: 


That which is wanting to work up the pity to | 


Addiſon. 1 


| 


Ecclus. xXxxxiii. 


He 


our poor mortal lives ſhould paſs the happier for 
that little time we poſſeſs them, or elſe end the bet- | 


80 with this innocent canon: ſonietimes tis | 
mere forgery of hereticks, and ſometimes the bi- 
ſhops that met there were not ſo wiſe as they ſhould | 


| 
5 With a fair border * wrought of ſundry flowers, . 


muſt take out the work? There 
hobby horſe : whereſoever you had it, 1 1 take 
out no work on 't. Shal:ſp. Otbelle 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fre 


*work : this makes her often fit working in bed 
until noon. Law, 


, give it Your 


Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th' approaches of too warm a ſun, Pipe, 


The _mentalneſs of riches to wort; of cha. 
rity, has rendered it neceſſary in every chriſtian 
_ commonwealth by laws to ſecure propriety. Hann. 
Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 

Than good wor#s in her huſband to promote. 22 
Not in the vcr&s of bloody Mars employ'd, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd. Pope, 


Where is that holy fire, which verſe is ſaid 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay'd ? 
Verſe, that draws nature's «vor; from nature 'Slaw, 
Thee, ber beſt orb, to her avork cannot draw. 
Donne. 


O faireſt of creation! laſt and beſt 
Of all God's oorts / creature in whom excess 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be form'd; 
_ Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet, 

How art thou loſt ! Milton Paradiſe Lf, 
8. Operation. 

As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixt bo- 
dies, which is the chief work of elements, and re. 
quires an intire application of the agents, water 
hath the principality and exceſs over earth. Digly, 
9. Effect; conſequence of agency. 

. Fancy | 
Wild zvork produces oft, and moſt in dreams. Mul 
10. Management; treatment. ; | 
Let him alone; I'll go another way tc werk 
with him, Shateſp, 
11. To ſet on work. To employ ; to engage, 
It ſetteth thoſe wits an <vork in better things, 
which would be elſe employed in worſe. Holen, 
Wo'rKER, würk“-Ur. 1. /. (from work.] One 
that works. 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have low d 

The cruel worler of your kindly ſmarts, 

Prepare yourſelves, and open wide your hearts, 

Spenſer, 

His father was a cvor ber in braſs. 1 Kings, vii. 14, 

You ſpoke me fair, but betrayed me : depart 

from me, you profeſſors of holineſs, but works: 

of iniquity. _ South, 

 Wo'k KFELLOW, wark'-fcl- 18. 1. ſ. [work and 

fellow.)} One engaged i in the ſame work with 
another. 

bp my wor l fellow, and Lucius, falute 

Jou.  Rimann 
Wo'RKhousz, whrk'-hous. . þ 
Wo'rkKINGHOUSE, wurk'-lng-hous, 5 

{from work and houſe, ] 

ny manufacture is car- 
«4 


3 in which a 
N he quick forge and 4vorkingbouſe of thought. 
Shateſp. Henry V. 
WW had his wortbouſe in a garden out of 
town, where he was daily finiſhing thoſe pieces 
be begun. Dr, 
2. A place where idlers and vagabonds ate 
| condemned to labour, 
Hlaſt thou ſuffered at any time by vagabons 
and pilfcrers ? Eſteem and promote thoſe uſelil 
. charities which remove ſuch peſts into priſons 
evorkbouſes.. | Atterbm . 
Wo'nkixcbar, würk“-Ing-dä. 1. % [ark a 
day.] Day on which labour is permitted; 
not the ſabbath: it therefore is taken fo 
coarſe and common, | 10 
Ho full of briars is this wortingday world! dba 
Will you have me, lad 
No, * lord, unleſs light have another { 
3 togs oh ; your grace is too coſtly to wr 


| 


| 


I. 


| 


leſt 3t there, This is ſome minx's token, and 1 
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Wo'nK MAN, 


Wo RrKkMASTER, whrk'-mas-tur. . /. {work 


Wo'zxwoman, würk-wüm-Un. u. J. Lau 


A Wang 
ab, r 


WO R 


wark'-min. 1. /. e Feng | 
s An artificer ; a maker of any thing. 
22 rive to do better than well, 
They do confound their ſki} in covetouſneſs. Shak. 
If -prudence works, who is a more cunning 
evorkman ? „ iim. 
There was no other cauſe preceding than his own 
vill, no other matter than his own power, no other 
<workman than his own word, and no other conſi- 
deration than his own infinite goodneſs. Raleigh, 
They have inſcribed the pedeſtal, to ſhew their 
value for the worlman. Addiſon on Italy. 
Wonakx MATT, würk“-män-IF. adj. [from 
cor kman.] Skilful; well performed; work- 
anlike. | 
Wo's KMAN Lv, wirk'-man-ly. adv. Skilfully; 
in a manner becoming a workman. | 
In having but fortie foot wvortmanly dight, | 
Take ſaffron enough for a lord and a knight, Tur. 
| We will fetch thee ſtraight 


| Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 2 


Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds, 
And at that fight ſhall ſad Apollo weep, | 
So wgr kmanly the blood and tears are drawn. Shak. | 
WonxkMAxSHIT, würk-män-shIp. 2. /. [from | 
avorkman.) | 
1. Manufacture; 
Nor any ſkill'd in workmanſbip emboſs'd, . 
Nor any {kill'd in loops of fing'ring fine, 
Might in their divers cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious network to compare. Spenſer. 
By how much Adam exceeded all men in per- 
fection, by being the immediate workmanſhip of | 
God, by ſo much did that choſea garden exceed | 
all parts of the world. Raleigh. 
He moulded him to his own idea, delighting {| 
in the choice of the materials; and afterwards, as 
great architects uſe to do, in the workmanſbip of | 
his regal hand. | | Motton. 
Wbat more reaſonable than to think, that if 
we be God's workmanſhip, he ſhall ſet this mark of 
himſelf upon all reaſonable creatures? Tillaſſon. 
The ſkill of a worker; the degree of {kill 
diſcovered in any manufacture. | 
The Tritonian goddeſs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill'd, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward | 


2 


2. 


For her praiſe-worthy <vorkmanſbip to yield. Sper. , 


The wand'ving ſtreams, in whoſe entrancing 


, —_ | 
Wiſe Nature oft herſelf her workmanſhip admires. 
| Drayton. 
3. The art of working. 
If there were no metals, tis a myſtery to me 
how Tubalcain could ever have taught the work- 
manſbip and uſe of them. Woodwward's Nat. Hiſt. 


and maſter.] The performer of any work. 
What time this world's great work maſter did caſt 
To make all things, ſuch as we now beheld, 
It ſeems that he before his eyes had plac'd 
A goodly pattern, to whoſe perfect mould 
He faihion'd them ſo comely. Spenſer. 
Every carpenter and wor tmaſter that labourcth. 
| | 5 Ecil, Xxxviii. 
Daſire, which tends to know 
Tbe works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great workmaſter, leads to no exceſs, Milton. 


> TIF 


and woman.} 
1. A woman ſkilled in needle- work. 
The moſt fine-fingred <vorkwoman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 
3. A woman that works for hire. 
Wo'rxvyDay, wirk'-y-di. n. f. (corrupted: 
from workingday.] The daynot the Sabbath. 
Tell her but a ever4yday fortune. Shakgfp. 
Sunday, the other days, and thou | 
Make up one man, whoſe face thou art; 
The 2vorbydays are the back part. Herbert. 
Holydays, if baply ſhe were gone, 


| 


— 


ſomething made by any one. f 


er dead * * r 2 


ö . 
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W warld', 1. /. [ yonld, Sax. cbereld, 
at. | | 
1. Worid is the great collective idea of all 
bodies whatever. | Locke. 
2. Syſtem of beings. _ #327 
Begotten before all evorl2s. Nicene Creed. 
God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by 
his Son, by whom he made the wwor!ds, Heb. i. 2. 
Know how this world | 
Of heav'n and earth conſpicuous firſt began. Milt. 


. The earth; the terraqueous globe. 


He the av9r ld 
Built on circumfluous waters. Milton's Par. Liſt. 
Ferdinand Magellanus was the firſt that com- 
paſſed the whole 2 ; Heylyn. 
4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good ſometime - 
Accounted dangerous folly. Shatefſp. Macbeth. 


The making of a will is generally an uneaſy | 


taſk, as being at once a double parting with the 

evorld, Fell. 
I was not come into the <vor/d then. L' Eftrange. 
He wittingly brought evil into the world. More. 
Chriſtian fortitude conſiſts in ſuffering, for the 

love of God, whatever hardſhips can befal in the 

evorld, | | | 

5. A ſecular life. 
Happy is ſhe that from the world retires, 

And carries with her what the world admires ; 

Thrice happy ſhe, whoſe young thoughtsfixt above, 

While ſhe is lovely does to heav'n make love: 

I need not urge your promiſe, ere you find 


An entrance here, to leave the world behind. Waller. 


By the vvorid, we ſometimes underſtand the 
things of this world; the variety of pleaſures and 
intereſts which iteal away our affections from God. 

Sometimes we are to underſtand the men of the 
world, with whoſe ſolicitations we are ſo apt to 
comply. ; Rogers's Sermons. 

6. Publick life; the publick. | 

Why doſt thou ſhew me thus to th' 2yorld ? 
Bear me to priſon. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Hence baniſh'd, is baniſh'd from the world ; 
And world-exil'd is death. Shak. Romeo and Fulict, 


7. Buſineſs of life; trouble of life. 


Here I 'll ſet up my everlaſting reſt, 
And ſhake the yoke of man's ſuſpicious ſtars 
From this world-wearied fleſh, Shak. Romeo and Jul. 
8. Great multitude. 
Lou a «vorld of curſes undergo, _ 
Being the agents, or bafe ſecond means. SBI. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 
For you in my reſpect are all the world. Sbaleſp. 
I leave to ſpeak of a world of other attempts 
ſurniſhed by kings. 
Garments richly woven 
And ævorldt of prize. ets 
In double fiftie ſable barks: with him a world 
of men = | 
Moſt ſtrong and full of value went. Chapman. 
What a 2v0rldof contradictions would follow up- 
on the contrary opinion, and what a ed of con- 
fuſions upon the contrary practice! Hiſbop Saunder/. 
Juſt ſo romances are, for what elſe 
Is in- them all but love and battles ? | 
O' th' firſt of theſe we've no greater matter 
To treat of, but a wid o' th* latter. Hudibras. 
It brought into this rd a world of woe. Milt, 


the reſt rhe picture of a lion. 
Marriage draws a æuorld of buſineſs on our 


domeſtick cares, 8 
From thy corporeal priſon freed, | 
Soon haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended pace; 
A world of woes diſpatch/d ur little ſpace. Dryden. 
Why will you fight againſt ſo ſceet a paſſion, 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a werld of charms ? 
Ee | — OR. | 
9. Mankind; an hyperbolical expreſſion for 
many: all the world is a favourite phraſe, | 
in French, for mam. | 


Dryden. 


Dryden. | 


Raleigh's Apology. 


Chapman. 


1 
{ 


| 


5 


| 


— — 


1 


| 


| 16. Time. A ſenſe originally Saxon 


; 


1 


| : 


3 
ö 


dei care us to law-ſuits, and loads us with 


| 


„ 


17. In the world. In poſſibility. 


5 


_ : 1 
There were a world of paintings, and among] as 


L"* Eſirange. | 


| 
= 
i 


WOR 


This hath bred high terms of ſeparation between 
ſuch and the reſt of the world, whereby the one 
ſort are named the brethren, the godly; the other, 
worldlings, time-ſervers,. pleaſers of men more 
than of God. Hooker. 

. *Tis the duke's pleaſure, | 

Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. Shak. King Lear. 
Thus the <vorld may ſee what 'tis to innovate ! 
Tt Drayton, 

He was willing to declare to all the world, that, 
as he had been brought up in that religion eſtabliſh- 
ed in the church of England, ſo he could main- 
tain the ſame by unanſwerable reaſons. Clarendon, 

We turn them over to the ſtudy of beauty and 
dreſs, and the whole | avorld conſpires to make 
them think of nothing elſe. » Law, 

10. Courſe of life. 
Perſons of conſcience will be afraid to beg 


in the 


_ world unjuſtly, Ciariſſa. 
11. Univerſal empire. «vs | 
Rome was to ſway the world. Milton. 


This through the eaſt juſt vengeance hurl'd, 
Love loſt poor Antony the word. Prior. 


12. The manners of men; the practice of life. 
Children ſhould not know any wickedneſs. Old 
folks have diſcretion, and know the world... Shak. 
W hat, ſtart at this! when ſixty years have ſpread: 
Their grey experience o'er thy hoary head? 
Is this the all obſerving age could gain? 
Or haſt thou known the <vor/dſo long in vain? Pryd. 
If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 
May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addiſon's Cato. 
The girl might paſs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better; 
To know the world a modern phraſe 
For viſits, ombre, balls, and plays. Swift. 
13. Every thing that the world contains: 
Had 1 now a thouſand evorlds, I would give them 
all for one year more, that I might preſent to God 
one year of ſuch devotion and good works, as I 
never before ſo much as intended. Tau. 
14. A large tract of country; a wide com- 
paſs of things. | 
Tis I who love's Columbus am, tis 1 
That muſt new evorlds in it deſcry. _ Coley, 
15. A collection of wonders ;. a wonder. Ob- 
ſolete. ; | ws 
The baſſa having recommended Barbaruſſa, it 
was a world to ſee, how the court was changed 
upon him. Kuolles. 


; now 


only uſed in world without end. 
All the precautions in the 2vorl4 were taken for 
the marriage of his younger brother. Addiſos. 
18. For all the world. Exactly. A ludicrous 
. ſenſe, now little uſed. 35 
He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, 
as many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath 
dapples, and for all tbe ævorld fo placed. Sidney. 
Wo'sLDLINESsS, waurld'-ly-nls.. 1. / [from 
avorldly.; Covetouſneſs; addictedneſs to 
gain. „ 


Wolxrprixs, warld'-ling. u. /. [from auorid.] 


A mortal fet upon profit. | 
Baſe minded wretches! are your thoughts ſo 
y bemired in the trade of ordinary worldlinigs, 

or reſpeR of gain to let ſo much time paſs > 

| 8 ff. 5 4, © "ROY 

I) be one ſort are named the breibren, the godly - 
the other qvorldlings, time-ſervers, and pleaſers of 
men more than pleaſers of God. Hooker, 

God of oy world and evorldlings, . 

Great Mammon! greateſt god below the ſky. bt 

For his weeping in the e | oy Fer, 
Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak ſt a teſtament 
As wor Ulings do, giving thy ſum of more - 
To that which had too much. Sha. Ar you like it. 


That other on his friends his thoughts beſtows: 


The covetous «werldljng, in his anxious mind, 


Thinks only on the wealth be left behind. D.. 


if 


VOR 
© If we conſider the expectations of ſuturity, the 
evorldling gives up the argument. Rogert. 
Wo'rLDLY, würld'-Iy. adj. from world.] 
1. Secular; relating to this life, in contra- 
diſtinction to the life to come. | 
He is divinely bent to meditation; | 
And in no «vor/dly ſuits would he be moved, 
To dra him from his holy exerciſe. Sal. Rich. III. 
Haſt thou not «vorld!y pleaſure at command? Sal. | 
The fortitude of a chriſtian conſiſts in patience ; 
not in enterprizes which the poets call heroic, 
and which are commonly the effects of intereſt, 
pride, and worldly honour. Dryden. 
Compare the happineſs of men and beaſts no 
farther than it reſults from worlaly advantages. 
67-5 b Atterbury. 
As to worldly affairs, which my friends thought 


| 


{ 


ſo heavy upon me, they are moſt of them of our | 


own making, and fall alway as ſoon as we know 


ourſelves. REED | Law. 
2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to a | 
future ſtate. | 


They ll practiſe how to live ſecure, 

Worldly or diffolute, on that their lords 

Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton's Paradiſe Lyſt. 
3. Human; common; belonging to the world. 
Many years it hath continued, ſtanding by no 
other <vorldly mean but that one only hand which 
erected it. Hooler 
Times and places are approved witneſſes of 
eworldly actions. Raligh's Hiſtory of the Warld. 
 Wo'rLBLY, whrld'-ly. adv. [from wworld.] 

With relation to the preſent life. 

It is a teken of a worldly wiſe man, not to 
contend in vain againſt the nature of times where- | 
in he liveth. Raleigh. 
Subverting worldly ſtrong and <v0rldly wiſe 
By ſimply meek. 
This cannot be done, if my will be wWorlaly or 
voluptuouſly diſpoſed. ; South's Sermons, 

Since your mind is worlaly bent, | 
Therefore of the two gifts in my diſpoſe, 
Think ere you ſpeak, I grant you leave to 


WORM, wurm'. 1. /. [pypm, Sax. 
Dut. vermis, Lat.] 

2. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives 
. 


Thy broken 


” 


þ 


chooſe. 
Dryden. 
Torn , 


1 
in the 


ö 


Both the princes | 
faith hath made a prey to worms.Shak. 
Help me into ſome houſe, « +» 

Or I ſhall faint! A plague-o* both your houſes! 
They have made worms meat of me, 
Though: worms devour me, though I turn to 
Yet in my fleſh I ſhall his face behold : 
I from my marble monument ſhall riſe 
Again intire, and ſee him with theſe eyes. 
| . Sands Parapbraſe. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 


Inſect or worm. Milton. 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent. „„ 
The mortal worm. w | - Shakeſp.* 


3. Animal bred in the body. - | 
Phyſicians obſerve theſe worms engendered + 


within the body of man. Harvey on Conſumplions. | 


4. The animal that ſpins ſilk; filkworm. 
Thou oweſt the crm no ilk, the ſheep 
| - "35:5 1 x6 fikadeſ. 

5. Grubs that gyaw wood and furniture, 
1s no awkward claim, 


Pick*dfrom the warn koles of long-yaniſh'd days, 


Norfromtheduſt of old oblivion rak'd. Shak, Hen. V. 1 
| 
Sbaleſp. f 


ſtill begnaw 
The chains of darkneſs, and th' undying er. 
3 F 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round; 

any thing ſpirlal l. 
be threads of ſcrews, when bigger than can 


6. Something tormenting. 


The worm of conſcience thy ul 


BW 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| 
+ 
| 


Sbaleſp. 8 


ö 


| 


| 


no wool. |. 


Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, 


= 


. 


be mag in ſcrew-plates, are called worms, 


- 


- 


The 


0 
| 
| 


„ 


WO R 


length of a worm begins at the one end of the 


ſpiadle, and ends at the other; the breadth of the 


orm is contained between any two grooves on 
the ſpindle; the depth of the wvorm is cut into 
the diameter of the ſpindle, viz. the depth be- 
tween the outſide of the worm, and the bottom 
of the groove. Moxon. 
To Wokm, würm'. v. . [from the noun.] 
To work flowly, ſecretly, and gradually. 


Did worm and work within you more and more, 

- Your colour faded. Herbert. 
To Worm, warm', v. a. | 

1. To drive by flow and ſecret means, 

haps as by a ſcrew. | 


per- 


t of all power, 


* 


They find themſelves wor med ou 
by a new ſpawn of independents, ſprung from your 
own bowels. | Swift. 
2. To deprive a dog of ſomething, nobody 
knows what, under his tongue; which is 
ſaid to prevent him, nobody knows why, 
from running mad. ” 

Every. one that keepeth a dog, ſhould have him 
Wor med, Mortimer. 
Wo'sMEATEN, warm'-etn. [worm and eaten.) 
1. Gnawed by worms. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as concave 
as a covered goblet, or a <wwormeaten nut. Shake/p. 
2. Old; worthlels. 0 

His chamber all was hang'd about with rolls, 
And old records from antient times deriv'd; 

Some made in books, ſome in long parchment 
| ſcrolls, | 
That were all wormeaten, and 


; 
full of canker holes. 
; Spenſer, 
Things among the Greeks, Which antiquity 
had worn out of knowledge, were called ogygia, 
which we call wwormeaten, or of defaced date, 
Kaleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
Thine 's like ⁊wormeaten trunks cloath'd in ſeal's 
F eg 
Or grave, that's duſt without, and ſtink within. 
| | Donne. 
Wola Muwoop, wuͤrm-wüd. 7. /. [from its 


- 


virtue to kill worms in the body ; perhaps | 


properly wor mavort.) | 
Weormevod bath an indeterminate ſtalk, branch- 


ing out into many ſmall ſhoots, with ſpikes of j 


naked flowers hanging downward ; the leaves are 
hoary and bitter. Of this plant there are thirty- 
two ſpecies, one of which, the common worm- 
wood, grows in the roads; but it is alſo planted in 
gardens for common uſe. Great variety of ſea 


he. 


| 


wormwoods are found in the ſalt marſhes of Eng- 


land, and fold in the markets for the true Roman 
. wormwoed, though they differ greatly, Miller. | 
She was wean'd ; I had then laid 

Wormwood to my dug. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. | 

Pituĩtous cacochymia muſt be corrected by bit- 

ters, as wormwoed wine. Floyer on the Humours, 

_ I aſk whether one be not invincibly conſcious | 
to himſelf of a different perception, when he ac- 

tually taſtes <yvormweod, or only thinks on that 
ſavour ? | Locle. 

Wok MY, whrm'-y. adj. [from avorm.] Full 
of worms. : | 3 


Already to their eyormy beds are gone. Shake/p. | 
Yet can I not perſuade me thou art dead, 


Or that thy beauties lie in <oormy bed. Milton. 
Worn, worn. part. paſſ. of wear. Worn aut | 
is quite confumed. _ * 
Py His is a maiden ſhield, © 
Guiltleſs in fight; mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor'd, + 


What I now offer, is the wretched remainder | 


of a ſickly age, worn out with ſtudy, and oppreſs'd | 
5 Dryden. 


by fortune. 8 
The greateſt, part of mankind are given up to 


labour, whoſs lives are warn out only in the pro- 


When debates and fretting jealouſy | 


Spirits that in eroſſways and floods have burial, 


| * 


| 


| 


| 


Worn out of ſervice, muſt forſake his lord. Dryden. | 


| To Wo'ksy, wür- ry. v. a. [popizen, 


2. To haraſs, or perſecute brut 


| 


And worry one another at their pleaſure. Rowe, 


WorsE, wurs'. adj, The comparative of 


2. Something leſs good. 


| thinks be worſe of a woman, who forgives bim 


To Wossk, wurs'; v. a. [from the adjective.] 


viſions ſor living. © Lode. 


oY 


| 
1 


c 


WO R 
Your cold hypocriſy s a ſtale device, 
A worn-out trick; wouldſt thou he thought in 


earneſt, | 


Cloath thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury 
Adi fn. 


Wo'RNIL, war'-nll. 2. /. 
In the backs of cows, in the ſummer, are m 

gots generated, which m Eſſex we call : 

being firſt only a ſmall knot in the ſkin, 


Derbam s Pbyſico- 


wornl:, 


Theology, 
Sax, 
whence perhaps the word warray.] 
1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its 
prey. | 
If we, with thrice ſuch powers left at ho 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried. Shakeſp. Henry v 
Ihe fury of the tumults might fly ſo high a; bs 
Worry and tear thoſe in pieces, whom as yet they 
but played with in their paws. King Charls; 
Lis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep 
the wolves from worrying the ſheep, to be delivered 
up to the enemy, for fear the ſheep ſhould cvor- 
the wolves. 1 
This revives and imitates that inhuman barba⸗ 
rity of the old heathen perſecutors, wrapping u 
chriſtians in the ſkins of wild beaſts, that ſo they 
might be worried and torn in pieces by dogs, 
South's Sermons, 
ally. 
Then embraces his ſon-in-law; then again 
worries he his daughter with clipping her. 
Sbafeſp. Winter's Tale, 
For want of words, or lack of breath, 
Witneſs when I was worried with thy peals. Mz, 
It has pleaſed Providence at length to give us 
righteouſneſs inſtead of exaction, and hopes of re- 
ligion to a church worried with reformation, 
| | South's Sermons, 
3 All his care | 
Was to preſerve me from the barbarous rage, 
Which evorrizd him only for being mine. Southern, 
I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry any man's repu- 
tation, nor indeed fall on any perſon whatſoever, 
Adiifin, 


me, 


Let them rail, 


Madam, contrive and invent, 
And worry him out, till he gives his conſent. Swift, 


gad. bad, worſe, worſt. {pipp, Sax.] More 
bad; more ill. | 
Why ſhould he ſee your faces <o7/e liking than 
the children of your ſort ? Daniel, i, 10, 
In happineſs and miſery the queſtion till re- 
mains, how men come often to prefer the w/c 
to the better, and to chuſe that, which, by their 
own confeſſion, has made them miſerable ? Locle. 
WoksE, wurs'. adv. In a manner more bad. 
The more one ſickens, the worſe at eaſe he is. 


; | | 
The WorsE, wurs'. z. /. [from the adj. 
I. The loſs; not the advantage; not the 
better. 
Was never man, who moſt conqueſts atehiev'd, 
But ſometimes had the <-0r/ſz, and loſt by war. Sen. 
Judah was put to the worſe before Iſrael; and 
they fled to their tents, 2 Kings, iv. Its 


— ann _ * a 3 a . 


8 
WL 


his profeſſions, always 


A man, whatever are 


for making an attempt on her virtue. Cleriſe- = . 
To put to diſadvantage. This word, though 
analogical enongh, is not now uſed. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 


May ſerve to better us, and worſe our foes. Mil. 
W o'R$ER, würs“-sür. adj. A barbarous math 
formed by.corrupting worſe with the uſu 

comparative termination. Gabe! 


WOR 


Gods! take my breath from me; 5 


Let not my vorſer ſpirit tempt me again 
l before you pleaſe. 


WO R 


On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee *' 
ON name engrav'd, and bib Helen's tre. 


WO R. 


ſure of finding diverſion when the wor comes to 
the wwor/?, Addiſon's Spectator. 
Dryden. To WoRST, warst'. v. a. [from the adjective. 
to honour; to treat with To defeat; to overthrow. 
The caſe will be no worſe than where two duel- 
liſts enter the field, where the worfed party hath 
his ſword given him again without further hurt. 


Suckling. 
The bear was in a greater fright, 


Beat down and worſeed by the knight. Hudibras. 
It is downright madneſs to contend where we 
are ſure to be wworſted. by L' Eftrange. 
The victorious Philiſtines were worſted by the 
captivated ark, which foraged their country more 
than a conquering army. South's Sermons. 


ä 


Shakeſp. 


Than arms, 2a fullen interval of war. Dryden. 


Wo's$H1P, wür -shlp. n. ſ. [peonSreype, Sax. ] 
1. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence. | 
Elfin born of noble ſtate, 1 
d muckle wwor/bip in his native lan 
wg could he e and in liſts ne. Spenſ. 
My train are men of choice and rareſt parts, 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhip of their names. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Thou madeſt him lower than the angels, to 


civil reverence. 
Our grave, 
Like Turkiſh mute, ſhall have a tongueleſs mouth, 
Not wvor/bipp'd with a waxen epitaph a | 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 
FS. To honour with amorous reſpe&. 
With bended knees I daily wor/>ip her, 

Yet ſhe conſumes her own idolater. Carew. 
To Wo'RSHIP, wur'-ship. v. n. To perform 

acts of adoration. 


The people went to worſhip before the golden 


7 [ d Pſalm viii. F. calf. I Kings. She could have brought the chariot again, when 
er 3 g Wo'RSHIPFUL, wur'-ship-fal. adj. [wor /hip ſhe ſaw her brother ⁊worſſed in the duel. Dryden, 
T I belong to Worſbip, and affect .and full.) Wo'xs TED, whs'-tid. n. /. [from Worfted, a 
1n honour, honeſty. r ey YI. 1 T. Claiming reſpect by any character or dig- | town in Norfolk famous for the woollen 
3. A title of honour. nity. manufacture.] Woollen yarn ; wool ſpun. 


Dinner is on table; my father deſires your 2v07- | 
ſbip's company. Shakeſs. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Th' old Romans freedom did beſtow, 

Our princes worſhip, with a blow. Hudibras. 


This i is wor ſhipful ſociety, 
And fits the mounting ſpirit like myſelf. Shake. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it; but when it comes 


A baſe, proud, ſhallow, deggarly, three ſuited, 
hundred pound, filthy, wworſted-{tocking knave. 
Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
There Ridpath, Roper cudgel'd might ye view; 
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They join their vocal worſhip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton. 
Under the name of church, I underſtand a body 
or collection of human perſons profeſling faith in 
' Chriſt, gathered together in ſeveral places of the | 
world for the worſhip of the ſame God, and united | | 
into the ſame corporation. Pearſon, | 
| 


3. [pype®, Sax.) New beer, either unfer- 
mented, or in the act of fermentation, 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before 
it be tunned, the burrage be often changed with 
freſh, it will make a ſovereign drink for melan- 
choly. Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 


| WorTH or - Wurth, wart”. Y. 1. [ peo an, 
Sax.] To be. This word is only now re- 

| tainedin wo worth, or wurth ; abo be. 

Wo worth the man 
That firſt did teach the curſed ſteel to bite 
| In his ownfleſh, and make way to the living ſp'rit. 
Spenſer. 

WoRrTH, wirth', in the termination of the 
names of places, comes from ponð a court 

or farm; or pong a ſtreet or road. Gibf. 

WORTH, wurth'. 1. /. [yeonð, Sax. 1 

1. Price; value. 

Your clemency will takein good wits the offer 
of theſe my ſimple and mean labours. Hooker, 

What is <vo7th in any thing, 

But ſo much money as 'twill bring ? Hudibias. 

A common marcaſite ſhall have the colour of 
gold exactly; and yet upon trial yield nothing of 
worth but vitriol and ſulphur. Weoodw, Nat. Hi fe 

2. Excellence; virtue. 

How can you him unworthy then Jene . 

In whoſe chief part your worths implanted be? 
Sidney, 

| Is there any man of 007th and virtue, although 
not inſtructed in the ſchool of - Chriſt, that had 
not rather end the days of this tranſitory ble ns * | 
Cyrus, than to fink down with them of whom 1 J 
Elihu hath ſaid, memento moriuntur ? Hooker. © -- 4 

Having from theſe ſuck'd all they had of worth, 
And brought home that faith which ** carried 


Suppoſe this wworſhipful idol be made, yet ſtill it 
wants ſenſe and motion. Stilling fleet. 
Wo'rsHIPFULLY, war'-ship-fal-F.adv.{from 
auor/hipful.) Reſpectfully. 
Haſtings will loſe his head ere give conſent 
His maſter's ſon, as wor/bipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. $haZ. 
Wo's HIPER, waur'-ship-par. n. /. [from 
worſhip.) Adorer ; one that worſhips. 
What art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worſhippers ? | 
 Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Thoſe places did not confine the immenſity of 
God, nor give his 2vor ſhippers a nearer approach to 
heaven by their height. South's Sermons. 
If poſterity takes its notions of us from our 
medals, they muſt fancy one of our kings paid a 
reat devotion to Minerva, that another was a 
profeſſed worſhipper of Apollo. ' Addiſon. | 
By ſanctifying the ſeventh day after they had 
laboured fix, they avowed themſelves worſhippers | 
of that my God who 5 heaven and earth. 
. Nelſon. | 


Wor ST, wheat! adj. {the ſuperlative of bad, 
formed from wor/? ; bad, worſe, worge. 1 
Moſt bad; moſt ill. 1 

If thou hadſt not been born the worſt of men, 
Thou hadſt been knave and flatterer. Shaleſp. 

The pain that any one actually feels is ſill of all 
other the worſt; and it is with anguiſh they cry 
out. | Locke. | 

WorsrT, warst”. z./. The moſt calamitous 

or wicked ſtate; the utmoſt: height or de- | 

gree of any thing ill. 

Who is *t can fayl' m at the worſt ? 


What lands and lordſhips for their owner know 6 wait upon a 18 and wor pip F i who The very wworſted {till look'd black and blue, Pope. 
barber, but his now. Dr or many years has ate well and done ill, it is 
wy an f * attended with a long train of rheums. South, Worr, wiurt'. n. lx me, Sax. wort, d Dur. ] 
= 4. A term of ironical reſpect. 2. A term of ironical reſpect. 1. Originally a general name for an herb; 
4 Againſt your <oorſbip when had S—k ets | Every man would think me an hypocrite; and | Whence it ſtill continues in many, as liver- 
I ONION Pour C Ines thy ponent of his Wit ©'opes what excites your moſt 2orjbipful thought to think wort, /pleenwort. _ 
= 5. Adoration ; religious act of reverence. ſo ? Shakeſp. 2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 


He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 

Sought godlike 2oor/bip from a ſervile train. Dryd. 
1 The 200 /5iþ of God is an eminent part of reli- 
| gion, and prayer is a chief part of religious æwor- 
Hip: hence religion i is deſcribed by ſecking God. | 
* Tillotſen. | 

There was a voyage of the Egyptians under 
Ofiris up the Danube ; from them the Suevi had 
their wor ſbip of Iſis. Arbuthnot. 


6. Honour ; reſpect; civil deference. 
E | The humble gueſt ſhall have ꝛborſbip in the we: 
= fence of thoſe who fit at meat with him. 
E 70 Luke, xiv. 10. 
3 since God hath appointed government among 
E men, it is plain that his intention was, that ſome 
A kind of worſeip ſhould be given from ſome to 
3 


—— CR 


others; for where there is a power to puniſh and | 
reward, there is a foundation of <vor/5ip in thoſe 
who are under that power; which «vor fbip lies in 
eipreſſing a due regard to that power, by a care 
not to provoke it, and an endeavour to obtain the 
favour of it; which, among mankind, is called 
Civil worfeip. Stilling fleet 
7. Idolatry of lovers; ſubmiſſive reſpect. 
I Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, | 
Bp t can entame my ſpirits to your por ſoip. Shak, 
BE 7 Wo RSH1P, wur'-ship. v. a. (from the | 
= noun. j 


BE *- To: adore; to honour or venerate with 


"yoo Col. ii. 18. 
4 The law. of 8 PR Pi that the true and 

= lving God ought to be v0r ſhipped, and that a ſuf- 
CLIO convenient time is to be ſet apart for 


I'm worſe than e'er I was, | 1 
religious rites. And worſe I may be yet: the worft is not, I throughly love. > | 
Thou ſhalt 10 15 no other God. | So long as we can ſay, this is the worſt, Shakeſp. Her virtue, and the conſcience of bee 5 
- Exod, Kxxiv. 14. That you may be armed againſt the worſt in this | _'T hat would be woo'd. One Milton, 
Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a | unhappy ſtate of affairs in our diſtreſſed country, A nymph of your own train 
voluntary bemility and worftipping of angels, I ſend you theſe conſiderations on the nature and Gives us your character i in ſuck a rain, 7: 


immortality of the ſoul. 
Happy the man, and happy he al 
Ac who can call to-day his own: mY 
He who ſecure within can ſay, 


As none but ſhe, who in that court did dwell,” 
Could know ſuch worth, or worth deſcribe ſo well, 


Walter. 


Digs. ' 


Adore and worſbip God ſupreme. 


Firſt worſbjip God; he that for 
gets to pray 
Bids not kunſelf If good-miorrdyr nor 151 


7. Randolph, | 


. N dite. 


Milton. 


before he beats about in ſearch of a hare, on pur- 


To- morrom Go thy worſt for I have liv'd to-day. | 
Dryden. 
Sir Roges gets into the frontiers of his eſtate 


ry to fpare his own . where he is VO 


Detected worth, like beauty difarray? d, | 
To covert flies, of praiſe itfelf afraid.-- "Teng. | 


| 


3. Importance; valuable quality, © _ - - 


nity and worth. Hoebter. 


Take | 


Per thoſe things, wherebpon time was | 
then well ſpent, have lichence that loſt their dig- 
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WO R 
Take a man poſſeſſed with a ſtrong deſire of any | 
thing, and the worth and excellency of that thing 
appears much greater than when that deſire is quite 
extinguiſhed. 
WorTH, wurth'. adj. 
1. Equal in price to; equal in value to. 
Women will love her that ſhe is a woman, 


More worth than any man; men that ſhe is 
The rareſt of all women. Sbakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


4 


- 


South. | 


* You have not thought it worth your labour to | 
enter a profeſſed diſſent againſt a philoſophy, which 2 
the greateſt part of Europe have deſerted, as a 

Glanville. } 


mere maze of words. 35 
As if 'tis nothing worib that lies conceal'd, 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal d. Dryden. | 

It is worth while to conſider how admirably he 


Has turned the courſe of his narration, and made 


his huſbandman concerned even in what relates to | 


the battle. R 5 Addiſon. 5 
If your arguments produce no conviction, they | 
are worth nothing to me. Beattie. | 


2. Deſerving of : either in a good or a bad 
ſenſe. | 


Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs a: 07th | 


the ſhame which here it ſuffers, Shakeſp. 
The caſtle appeared to be a place worth the 


keeping, and capable to be made ſecure againſt a | 
ood army. ; SE Clarendon. | 
Here we may-reign ſecure; and, in my choice, | 


To reign is ertb ambition, though in hell. Milt. 


Haſte hither, Eve, and worth thy fight behold, 


Eaſtward among thoſe trees, what glorious ſhape 


Comes this way moving. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


Whatſoever _ 
Is worthy of their love is 2vorth their anger. Denb. 
This is life indeed, life 2vorth preſerving ; 


| Such life as Juba never felt till now. - Addif. Cate. | 
1 have long had it in my thoughts to trouble | 


von with a letter; but was diſcouraged for want 

of ſomething that I could think evorth ſending fif- 
teen hundred miles. | | 

Many things are worth enquiry to one man, 

which are not ſo to another, : | 

3, Equal in poſſeſſions to. 

| Dang'rous rocks, | 

Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ide, 

Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks, 
And, in a word, but even now ey9-th this, 


Waits's Improvement of the Mind. | 


— 


And now-worth nothing. Shak. Merchant of Venice, * 


Although worth nothing, he ſhall be proffered 
the beſt endowed and moſt beautiful virgin of their 
iſland. * „ 

At Geneva are merchantsreckoned worth twenty 
hundred thoufand crowus. Addifon's Daly, 
Wo'kTHILY, wur'-thy-ly. adv. [from quor thy. 
x. Suitably ; not below the rate of 


| 
The divine original of our ſouls hath little in- 
fluence upon us to engage us to walk worthily of 
our extraction, and todo nothing that is baſe. Ray. 


2. Deſervedly ; aceording to merit. 

„ Rey are betoay d, © 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules, 
To loathſome ſickneſs, aworthily, lince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſelves. Mili. 

You worthily ſucceed, not only to the honours of 
your anceſtors, but. alſo to their virtues. Dryden. 

3. Juſtly ; not without cauſe. | 


8 


Chriſtian men having, beſides 


" - - s 4 


examples as the church of God doth yield, it 


eannot but wortbily ſeem reproachſul for us to 
Hooker. | 


kave both. the-one and the other. ? 
The king is preſent ; if *'t be known to him 
That I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, 


| And wortbily, my falſehood! Shakeſp. Henry VIII. | 


A chriſtian cannot lawfully. hace any one; and 
yet I affirm that ſome may very worthily deſerve 
to be. hated; and, af all, the deceiver.deſerves it 

: 8 9 ; 1 5 . 


 Berileyto Pope. : 


| he common light N 
of all men, ſo great help of heavenly direction 
rom above, together with the lamps of ſo bright 


WOR | 
Wo'rTHINESS,. wür“-thü- nds. n: J. [from [ © Happier thou mayſt be, u ortbier canſt not he 


Worthy.] 
1. Deſert; merit. 5 ; 
The prayers which our Saviour made were, for | 
his own evorthineſs, accepted; ours God accepteth | 
not, but with this condition, if they be joined with 

a belief in Chriſt. Hooker. 
2. Excellence; dignity ;: virtue. 

- Determining never to marry but him whom ſhe 
thought worthy of her, and that was one in whom 
all zvorthineſſes were harboured, Sidney. 

He that is at all times good, muſt hold his vir- 
tue to you, whoſe worthineſs would ſtir it up where 
it wanted, rather than flack it where there is ſuch 
abundance, 


What fet my thoughts on work was the wor- 
thineſs and curioſity of the ſubject in itſelf. Holder. 
3. State of being worthy ; quality of deſerving. | 
She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not F 
ſome feeling of her own worthineſs. Sidney. } 


| Wo'rTHLESS, warth'-188. adj. {from avorth.} | 


nour, 


| A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthl:s Valentine fhall be forgot. Shateſp. 
On Laura's lap you lay, | 
2. Having no value. 
| Anxious pains we all the day, 
In ſearch of what we like, employ; 
Scorning at night the 2v0rtbleſs. prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy. 
Am I then doomed to fall. 


- dignity ; want of value. 


the wworthleſſneſs of it, not enlivened by deeds. 
| | | | South's Sermajns. 


Wo'sTaHy, wur- thy. adj. [from avorth;] 


fore the thing deſerved. 


r 


whom ſhe thought worthy her, and that was one 
in whom all worthineſſes were harboured. S;dney. 
Further I will not flatter you, 
That all I fee in you is worthy love, 
Than this; that nothing do I ſee in youu 
That ſhould merit hate. Sbaleſp. King Fohn. 
- Thou art <poztby of the way, 5 '# 
To whom the heav'ns in thy nativity | 


q 


2. Valuable; noble; illuſtrious; having ex- 


cellence or dignity. 7-900 
If the beſt things have the perfecteſt and beſt 
| operations, it will follow, that, ſeeing man is the | 


men more worthy than any man, and of. ſociety 
that moſt excellent which we call the church. 
VVV Hooker. 
Hille now on Pompey's baſis. lies along 
No cvortbier than the duſt ! Shakeſp. Juliur Ceſar. 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 


honour; though hope of ſucceſs might invite ſome 
other choice. hs | Bacon, 
Think of her worth, andthinkthat Goddid mean, ; 
This «907rtby mind ſhould 2yortby things embrace : | 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, : 


dau Sermone. 


1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. | 
You, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's ho- 


Chiding the evorthleſs crowd away, Roſcommon. |. | 
| 7. Deferving of ill. 


Prior. 


By a boy's hand, and for a ævorthleſe woman ? Addiſ. 


Wo'rTHLESSNESS, warth'-I6s-n&s, 7. from 
evorthleſs.} Want of excellence; want of | 


But that mine own worthleſſneſi ſpoils the con- 
ceit, I could think our company parallel to the | 
| ſeven wiſe men of Greece. More Divine Dialogues. | 

A notable account is given us by the apoſtle of 
this windy inſignificant charity of the will; and of | 


1. Deſerving; ſuch as merits: with of be- 


She determined never to marry any but him“ 


Adjudg*d an olive branch and laurel crown, Shak. | 


<worthieft creature on earth, and every ſociety of | 


upon any other Gentiles, in point of religion and | 


| Shakeſp. j 4. Not good. A term of ironical commen- 


Who is ſure he hath a ſoul, unleſs dation. 
It ſee and judge, and follow cvortbingſt, * My worthy wife our arms miſlaid, 
And by deeds praiſe it? he who doth not this, And from beneath my head my ſword convey'e 
May lodge an inmate ſoul, but tis not his. Donne, |. The door unlatch'd, and with repeated calls? 


Keep off aloof with wortble5 emulation. Shakeſp. | 6. Suitable to any thing bad. 


« 
. 


þ 
4 
4 


* 


Vor her diſnonqur with thy paſſion baſe. Davies. 


[ 5 


3. Having worth; having virtue. 


” 


W OT 


Million. 


The doctor. is well raoney'd, and his friendz 
Potent at court; he, none but he, ſhall have * 
D ANTEYy thouſand eorthier come to crave 

er 

| 7 ESI Sh 
The matter I handle is the moſt Wee 
within the whole extent of human nature for 2 

- evortby perſon to employ himſelf about. 

25 Dizby on th 
We ſee, though order'd forthe bell, 8 

Permitted laurels grace the lawleſs brow, 

Th' unworthy rais'd, the 2vorthy caſt below. Dr;4 


Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden, 
5. Suitable for any quality good or bad: 
equal in value; equal in dignity. 
Flowers worthy of paradiſe, Milt, 
Fhou, Drances, art below a death from me: 
Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt, 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt. Dridy, 
My ſuff rings for you make your heart my due; 
Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. Vr d. 


The mercileſs Macdonald, 
N orthy to be a rebel; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him. Sbaleſp. Macbdh, 


What has he done to Rome that s worthy death} 
Sa 5%. 
If the wicked man be vorthy to be besten, 7 
judge ſhall cauſe him to be beaten. Det. xxv. 3 
WolR Tur, wur'-thy. u. . [from the adjes- 
tive.} A man laudable for any eminent 
quality, particularly for valour. = 
Such as are conſtellated unto knowledge c 
ſhort of themſelves if they go not beyond others, 
and muſt not ſit down under the degree of wyr- 
thies. Brown's Vulgar Erna, 
It were a matter of more trouble than neceſlity, 
to repeat in this quarrel what has been alledg:d 
by the worthies of our church. Hilydy 
What do theſe worthies 
But rob and ſpoil, burn, laughter, and enſlave 
Peaceable nations? Milton's Paradiſe Regain, 
No *vorthies form'd by any muſe but thine 
Could purchaſe robes to make themſelves 3 * 
= Giltts 
For this day's palm, and for thy former ads, 
Thou, Arthur, haſt acquir'd a future fame, 
And of three Chriſtian worthies art the firſt. Dry 
The nezt evorthy came in with a retinue of bi 
torians. | Talg 
To Wo R TRHT, wür“-thy. v. a. from the . 
jective.] To render worthy ; to aggray 
diſe ; to exalt. Not uſed. 
He conjunct tripp'd me behind; 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him; got praiſes of the king, 
For him attempting who was ſel{-ſubducd, 5s 


To Wor, wöt'. v. n. [pican, Saxon: bent 

weet to know; of which the preterite 1 

_ wwot knew; which by degrees was miltzid 

for the preſent tenſe.] To know; 0 i 

aware. Obſolete. 5-0 IS bb 

_ The ſalve of reformation they mightily cali "4 

but where and what the ſores are which 00% 

as they wot full little, ſo they think not gl 
material to-ſearch. 7 

Well I wet, compar'd to all the reſt „ 

Of each degree, that beggar's life is beſt, Spa 

”.- - More water glideth by the mill gag 

Than wots the miller of. | — 2 
u von what L found? 445 
; Foxſooth, an inventory, thus importing. Woh 


w O U 


ost, wö v. The oreterite : and participle 
paſſive of weave. 

Adam, waiting her return, had <vove 
Of choiceſt low'rs a garland. Milton, 

Wo'veN, wo'vn. The participle paſſive of 

ede. 

woo LD, wiad'. The preterite of vill. 

1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives the 
force of the ſubjunctiye mood. 

If God's providence did not ſo order it, cheats 
«could daily be committed, which would juſtle pri- 
vate men out of their rights, and unhinge 8 

49. 

2. I would do it. My reſolution is that it 

ſhould be done by me. 

Thou wouldeft do it. 
conſequence to thee, that ſuch ſhould be 
thy act. 

He would, or it. avorld. This muſt be 
the conſequence to him or it, that ſuch 
ſhould be his act, or its effect. 

3. The plural as the ſingular. 


To themſelves they live, 
And to their iſland, that enough would give ks 
A good inhabitant. Chapman, 


He, by the rules of his own mind, could con- 
{rue no other end of men's doings but ſelf- ſerk- 


ſuddenly ſuſpected what they ⁊vο do, and as ſud- 

denly hated them, as having both might and mind 

ſo to do. Sidney. 

There are ſeveral who <vould, or at leaſt pretend 
they Would, bear much in: their own buſinefs, who 
will bear nothing at all. Kettleavell. 

4. Was or am reſolved; A wiſh or wiſhed to 
I am. or was willing. 

She world give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, 
that ſhould make her keep within doors for one 
fortnight. Sidney. 

Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of her- 
ſelf; ond Zelmane would needs have her glove. 

; | Sidney. 


| You zwould be ſatisfied ? ? 
—W, ould ! nay, and will. Shakeſp. Othello. 


what they are. | 
It will be needleſs ro enumerate all the ſimple 
ideas belonging to each ſenſe: nor indeed is it 
poſſible, if we en; there being a great many 


we have names for. Toe. 
By pleaſure and pain I 2voy!d be underſtood to 
ſignify, whatſoever delights or moleſts us, whether 
from the thoughts of our minds, or any thing ope- 
rating on our bodies. 


haue. 

What evouldft thou with | us? Shak. King Lear. 
Mr. Slender, what co, you with me ? 
4 I would little or nothing with YOu. 
1. Should wiſh. _ | 
5 Celia, if you apprehenesg 
The muſe of your incenſed friend; 

Nor would that he record your os, 

And make. it. live; repeat the ſame ; 

Again deceive him, and again, 
Und then he ſwears he'll not complain. Waller. 
7. It is uſed in old authors for /houlJ. 

_ . Theexcefs of diet would be avoided. Bacon. 

As for percolation, which belongeth to ſepara- 
tion, trial oni be made by clarifying by adhe- 
* with milk put into new beer and ſtirred with 
0 Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
5.4 3. 11 has the ſignification of I a, or 7 pray. 
_ - 5 I believe, is improper, and formed 

a gradual corruption of the phraſe, 
Would God; which originally imported, 
2 How would, might God avill, might God 


= Brow this * il d, 


such muſt be the | 


They know not what they are, nor what they 
would be, any further than that they <vould not be 
L' Eftrange. 


more of them delonging to molt of the ſenſes than 


1 ; Locke. 
W 5. It is a familiar term for avi/h to do, or te 


Shake. | 


1 
j 


ing, ſuddenly feared what they could do, and as | 


| 


4 


ns 88 


| 


OU 


came abould to God, thence I avould to C;: 
and thence I zvould, or elliptically evould, 
came to fignify I avi/h; and ſo it is uſed 


amitated. 
I would my father look'd but with my eyes. 
Shakeſp. 
7 would this muſick would come. | 
I, this ſound I better know. Shakeſp. 
Wiſe men will do it without a law; I would 
there might be a law to reſtrain fools, 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Liſt! 7 world 1 could hear mo. Ben Tonſon, 
Would to heaven that youth ſuch ſpirit did feed 
Now in my nerves, and that my joints were knit 
With ſuch a ſtrength, as made me then held fit 
To lead men with Ulyſſes, Chapman, 
This is yet the outward, faireſt ſide 
Of our deſign : within reſts more of fear 
Than, my moſt worthy lords, I eoul! there were. 
Daniel. 
mould thou hadſt hearken'd to my words, bat” 
" REF 'C 
With me, as I beſought thee, when that ſtrange 
Deſire of wand'ring, this unhappy morn, 
Poſleſs'd thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Moll God we might prevent the need of ſuch 
unkindly expedients, and, by a thankful ſenſe of 
what we have, provide to conſerve it. Dec. of Piety. 
I ſcarce am pleas'd, I ramely mount the throne; 
Would Aurengzebe had all their ſouls in one, Drgd. 
And would to heay'n the ſtorm you felt would 
brin 
On Carthaginian coaſts your wand'ring king. Dryd.. 


Wov'LDiNG, wüd'-Ing. u. ,. [from would. 
Motion of defire ; diſpoſition to any thing; 
propenſion; inclination ; incipient purpoſe. 

It will be every man's intereſt to join good per- 
formances to ſpiritual purpoſes; to ſubdue the. ex- 
orbitancies of the fleſh, as well as to continue the 
wouldings of the ſpirit, _ Hammond. 

| WouNnD, wo'nd. u. . [pun>, Sax. abende, 
Dut.] A hurt given by violence. 
I am faint; my gaſhes cry for help. | 
— 80 well thy words become thee as thy made, 
They ſmack of honour both. Sbakeſp. Macbeth. 
Now ſhew the wound mine eyes have made in 
thee; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it. Shaleſp. 
He, ſtooping, open'd my left ſide, and took © 
From thence a rib: wide was the wound, 
But ſuddenly fill'd up and heal'd. 
Not poiſon, but a wourd, the ſoldier flew. Rowe. 
The aliment of ſuch'as Have freſh xvounds ſhould 
be mild, without ſtimulating or ſaline ſubſtances. . 
Arbutbnot on Aliments, 
They feel the Smart and ſee the ſcar of their 
former æuounds; and know that they muſt be made 
a ſacrifice to the leaſt attempt towards a change. - 
Swift, 
To » WOUND, wo'/nd. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To hurt by violence. 
Th' untented woundings of a father's curſe © ö 
Pierce ev'ry ſenſe about thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I kill, and 1 make alive; I wound, and I heal. 
Deuteronomy, 
The battle went ſore againſt Saul, and the arch- 
2 ers hit him, and he was ſore wounded. 
I Samuel, xxx1. 3. 
He was zwonndd for our tranſgreſſions, he was 
| bruiſed for our iniquities. Jaiab, liii. 5. 
When ye fin ſo againſt the brethren, and wound 
their weak conſcience, ye fin againſt Chriſt. 
1 Corinthians, viii. 12. 
Adonis from his native roc 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wo¹⁰kaůmz tl. 
Heroes of old, when wounded, ſhelter ſought. 
Dryden, 


! a 


| 


— 


The ſavages dm Atkins, 0 flew his fol- 
| — 243 


i 


lowers, 


even in good authors, but ought not to be | 


| 


Milton. + i 


Milton. 5 
t 


WRA 


Wovxp; wö'nd. The otetits and 1 
ple paſſive of wind. 

le had rais'd to every ayry blow 
A front of great height; and in ſuch a place 
That round ye might behold, of circular grace, 

A walk fo wourd about it. Chapman, 

Theſe mathematical engines cannot be ſo cafily 
and ſpeedily wound up, and ſo certainly levelled, as. 

the other. Wilkins, 
1 parliament being called here, and the main 
ſettlement of Ireland wound up in England, and put 
into the duke of Ormond's hands to paſs here into 
an act, all perſons came over in a ſhoal. ' Temple. 
Wov'xDER, wou'nd-er. 7. J. [from wound.) 
He that wounds. 
Wov'xnDLEss, wou'nd-l6s, adj. [from wound. ] 
Exempt from wounds. 
Wovu'xpworT, wou'nd-wurt. 1. , Codes: 
raria, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
| Wou NDY, woun -dy. adj, Exceſſive. A BY 
bad word. 

We have ſuch a world of holidays, that tis. 4 
voundy hindrance to a . that lives by his 
labour. L' Eſtrange. 

Theſe ſtockings of Suſan's coſt a voundy deal 
of pains the pulling on. Gay. 

Wox, 5 “ } The- preterite of avax. 
Woxs, 3 | Beeame. Obſolete. 

The ape in wondrous ſtomach wor, 

Strongly encourag'd by the.crafty fox. Spenſer. 

Not one puff of wind there did appear, 

That all the three the great wwox much afraid. 


Spenſer. 

Wo'xEn, woks'-in, The participle of To 
wax. Obſolete, Spenſer, 
WRACK, rak'. n. . [wrack, Dut. phæcce, 


Sax. a ar The poets uſe wrack or 
wreck indifferently, as rhyme requires; s 
the latter writers of proſe commonly wreck, 
Zee WRECK.] 

. Deſtruction of a ſhip by winds or rocks, 

Now with full ſails into the port I move, 

And ſafely can unlade my breaſt of love, 

Quiet and calm: why ſhould I then go back, 

To tempt the ſecond hazard of a tract ? Da 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. This is the true Saxon 

meaning. 

With uſe of evil, growing more and more evil, 
they took delight in ſlaughter, and pleaſed then 
ſelves in making others wrack the effect of their 
Power. Sidney. 

A world devote to univerſal ral. Milton. 

To WRACK, rak'. v. a. [from the noun.)] 

1. To deſtroy in the water; to wreck, 
WRECK. 

2. It ſeems in Milton to mean, to rock; to 
ſhake. 

Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 
Of <oracting whirlwinds. | Milton. | 

3. To torture; to torment. This is com- 
monly written rack; and the inſtrument of 
torture always rack. 

Merab rejoic'd in her rcd lover's pain, 

And fortify d her virtue with diſdain. 
Paraoh's and Joſeph's s dreams are oftentimes 
wracked beyond their ſymbolization. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Wea's our, rang J. v. . [from wwranghe- 
ſeur, Put. Minſhew wrong, Skinner.] TO 
diſpute peeviſhly.; to quarrel perverſely ; 
to altercate ; to ſquabble, _. 

Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms you ſhould wrangle, 

— And I would call it fair play. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
Some unhatch d praftice _ 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit; and in ſuch caſes 
Men's natures wrangle with inferiour things, 
Though'great ones are their object. Sha. Gebelb. 

How wounding a ſpectacle is it to ſee thoſe, who 
m_ by Chriſt deſigned for fiſhers of men, picking 

ſhells. on the ſhore, 0 4 7 wrangling . is 
than $663 4 of 4 5 


See 


l 


| 
1 


Cowley, 1 


Wanne rang'-glur. n. / [from wran- 


* 
# — 


For where thou dwelleſt all is neat. 


Uke noify and contentious wrangler. | 


2. To involve; to cover with ſomething 


4. To Wrap up. 


WRA 


In incompleat Sendo impoſe on ourſe]ves, and | 
eorangle with others. | Locke. 
Amongſt unthinking men, who examine not 
ſcrupulouſly ideas, but confound them with words, 
there muſt be endleſs diſpute and wrangling. Locke. | 
His great application to the law had not in- 
feed his temper with any thing litigious; he did | 
not know what it was to wrangle on indifferent 
oints. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Fill d with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 
A ſcorn of «wrangling, yet a zeal ſor truth. Pope, | 
And all the queſtion, wrangie e'er ſo long, 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong? Pope. 
He adviſes therefore to ſet aſide all logical 
zoranglings, and to produce the teſtimonies of the 
antients. W aterland. 
WRA'NGLE, rings. 7. /. [from the verb.] A 
- quarrel ; a perverſe diſpute. 
The giving the prieſt a right to the ha real 
produce law-ſuits and eorangles. Swift. 


i 


gle.} A perverſe, peeviſn, diſputative man, 
Tell him h' ath made a match with ſuch a «oran- 
gler, 
That all the courts of France will be diſturb'd 
With chaſes. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
Lord, the houſe and family are thine, 
Though ſome of them repine; | 
Turn out theſe wwranglers which defile thy ſeat, 
Herbert. | 
You ſhould be free in every anſwer, rather like 
well-bred gentlemen in polite converſation, than 


Waits on the Mind. 
The captious turn * an habitual crangler dead- 
ens the underſtanding, ſours the temper, and 
hardens the heart. Beattie. 
To WR Ar, rap“. v. a. pret. and part. paff, 
avrapped or wrapt.[h peonpian, Sax. to turn; 


avrefler, Dan.) 
. To roll together; to complicate, | 
Peter ſeeth the napkin that was about his head | 


eorapped together by itſelf. Jabn, xx. 7. 
This ſaid, he took his mantle's foremoſt part, 
He gan che ſame together fold and æerap. Fair fax, 


rolled or thrown.round. It has often the 
wan uþ intenſive, 
Nilus opens wide 
His arms and ample boſom to the tide, 
And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt, 
In which he wraps his queen, and hides the Ayin g 
— Dryden. 
Wiſe poets, that wrap wth 5 in.tales, | 
Knew her themſelvesthroughallher veils. Care. 
The ſword made bright is wrapt up. for the 
Daughter. Exe kiel. 
Their vigilance to clude, I, wrapt in miſt 
Of midnight vapour, glide obſcure. Milton. 
Wrap candles p in paper. Sift's Direct. tobe Butl. 
3. To compriſe; to contain. 


Leontine's young wife, in whom all his happineſs | 


was evrapt up, died in a few days aſter the death 
of her daughter. Addiſon. 
To involve totally. | | 

Some dear cauſe | 
Will in concealment wrap me up ble: | 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shak. King Lear. 


King John fled to Laſcus, who was careful how | 
to comfort him, <vrapt up in ſo many calamities, | - 


after the loſs of his kingdom. 2 
| Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks.” 
Things refleted on, in groſs and tranſiently, 
carry the ſhew of nothing but difficulty in them, 
and ate thought to be e up i in impenetrable 
obſcurity. Tocde. 


5. [It is often corruptly written for rap or 


rapt, from rapio, Lat.] To ſnatch up mi- 
raculouſſy. 


Whatever things were diſcovered to St. Paul, | 


when be was wrapped up into the third heaven, all 


| WRA&'THLESS, rath-lis. adj. [from wrath.] 


| 
| 


— 


de deſcription he makes is, that there aro ſuch | 


6, To tranſport ; to put in ecſtaſy: for rapt. 


w= 


WRE 


things as eue lach not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locle. 


Much more the reverent ſire prepar'd to ſay, | 


Wrapp d with his joy, how the two armies lay. Cos. 


7. Perhaps the following paſſage ſhould pro- 
perly be rapped ; though wrapped is now | 
IR uſed in this ſenſe, 

. W rapt up in filent fear he lies. Waller. 
Wrapp'din amaze the matrons wildly ſtare, Pryd. 

Wera'eyER, rap/-pur. . /. [from rep. ] 

t. One that wraps. 

2, That in which any thing 1s wrapped. 

My arms were preſſed to my ſides, and my legs 


cloſed together by ſo many wrappers, that I look- | 


ed like an Egyptian mummy. Addiſon's Spectator, 


WRATH, ra'th. ». /. ynað, Sax, wrede, Dan. 
wreed cruel, Dut.] 55 \ fury; rage; 
Thon doſt the prayers of the righteous ſeed 
Preſent before the majeſty divine, 
And his avenging <vrath to clemency incline. Spen/. 
With one fool's head I came to woo, 
But I go away with two: 
Sweet, adieu! I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wrath. Shak. Merc. of Fen. 
I fear, leſt there be debaces, envyings, <oraths, 
ſtrikes, Corinthians, 
He hop'd not to eſcape, but ſhun 
The preſent, fearing guilty what his aurath 
Might ſuddenly infi. 


Of woes unnumber'd , heavenly goddeſs! fing. Pope. 


Waza'THEFUL, rith-fal, adj. [wrath and full.) 
Angry; furious; raging. _ 
He cried, as raging ſeas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ſtorm his <vrathful wreck Goth threat, | 


Spenſer. 
Fly from wrath : FO 

Sad be the ſights, and bitter fruits of war, 

And thouſand furies wait on wwrathful ſwords. Spen/. 
How now ? your evrathſul weapons drawn! Sha. 
The true evangelical zeal ſhould abound more in 

the mild and good-natured affections, than the ve- 

hement and wrathful paſſions, Spratt” s Sermons. 
Wxra'THFULLY,rath-fil-y.adv.[fromevrath- 
Jui. J Furiouſly; paſſionately. 
GSGentle friends, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully, Shakeſp. 


Free from anger. 
Before his fect fo ſheep and lions lay, | 
Fearleſs and wrongs, while they heard him play. 
. # aller. 


To WareAR, ett, v. a. . pret. and part. 


paſſ. wroke and wroken, now wreaked. . It 
is likely that the word wrought, which is 
only uſed in the paſt tenſe, is originally the 


preterite of wreak. [ppPzcan, Sax. wrecken, . 
o 
] 


Dut. recken, Germ.] 
1. To revenge. 
In an ill hour thy foes thee hither ſent, 
Another's wrongs to evreat upon thyſelf. Spenſer. 
Him all that while occaſion did provoke 
- Againſt Pyrocles, and new matter fram'd 
Upon the old, him ſtirring to be wroke _ : 
Of his late wrong. Spenſer, | 
Pale death our valiant leader bath oppreſt; 
Come <vreak his loſs, whom bootleſs ye complain. 
Fair fax. 


* * 


You could purſue 


That villany to eorcat the tyrant did to her. Drayt.. 
2. To execute any violent defign. This is 
the ſenſe in which it is now uſed. 

On me let death wwreal all his rage. 
5 lle left the dame, 
Reſolv'd to ſpare her life, and ſave her ame, 

But that deteſted object to remove, 

To real his vengeance, and to cure her love. Dryd. 


T hink how you drove him hence, a . 


* 


Milton. 


] 


Milton. | 
Achilles? evrath, to 88 the direful ſpring |} 


2. paſſion; furious fit. 


The ſon of Perops then, and did the ooddefs ſtir | 


| 


— —— 


WRE 
To diſtant chimes; 


geance 
His rage may real on your unha 
5 Het huſband he dit. 
To real his hunger on the deſtin'd prey. 9 
3. It is 3 written for rec} to heed? 
to care. 
My maſter 1s of churliſh diſpoſition. 
And little real to find the way to heav'n 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. SI. 4, you like i, 
| WREAK, rex. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Revenge; vengeance. Obſolete, 
Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathful wreaks t hemſelves do now allay. Sr. 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take coreal on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 
Sbaleſp. Titus Ayn 
Some ill 's behind, rude . for thee ee 
That fear'd not to eats thy gueſts, and breake 
All laws of humanes; Jove ſends therefore 


Obſolete. 
What and if 
His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his <vreat:, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? 
| Sbaleſp. Titus Andronias, 
War Akrul, ré&k/-fül. adj. {from abread. 
Revengeful ; angry. Not in uſe. 
Call the creatures 
Whoſe naked natures live i in all the ſpite 
Of wrea#ful heaven. 
She in Olympus” top 


then think what certain ven 


Wreals, 


Chapman, 


4 


Sha 


| Muſt viſit Vulcan for new arms, to ſerve her 


co real ful ſon. Chapman's Iliad, 
Werr'AKLESS, r&k-Hs. adj. II know not 
whether this word be miſwritten for rec. 


| leſs careleſs; or comes from wrzak re- 


venge, and means unrevenging.] 
So flies the <wwreaZ/eſs ſhepherd ſrom the wolf; 
So firſt the harmleſs flock doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife, 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
WREATH, réth. ». /. [pneov, Sax.) 
1. Any thing curled or twiſted. 
The zvreath of three was made a wreath of five: 
to theſe three firſt titles of the two houſes were 
added the authoritics parliamentary and papal, 


| Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and ſmoke to roll 
In dulky <vreaths reluctant flames Milt. Par, Ly, 
He of his tortuous train 
Curl d many a wanton evreath. 
Let altars ſmoak, 
And richeſt gems, and ſpice, and incenſe roll 
| Their fragant vrcaths to heav'n. 
| Smith's Pbædra and Hippolitun 
„A garland; a chaplet. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious en 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments. 
Sbabeſp. Richard ll. 
Dr from his head, a wreath lay on tit 
ground, Raſconnn. 
The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's cue, 
High on a plane-tree ſhall be hung to view. Dr 
When for thy head the garland ! prepare, 
A fecond vwbreaih ſhall bind Aminta's hair: | 
And when my choiceſt ſongs thy worth procli 
Alternate verſe ſhall blefs Aminta's name. Pr 
To WREATH, TE'th. v. a. preterite reutled 
part. paſſ. avreathed, wwreathen, {from 
noun.] 
1. To curl; to twiſt ; to convolve. 
| Longaville 
Did never ſonnet for her ſake compile, 
Nor ever laid his eorcathed arms athwart 
His loving boſom, to keep down his heart. 
About his neck 


Milton 


— — 
OL 


Sigh 


. 


2 14 green N ſnake had worealh itil, u 


* 


Bacon s Henry VII. 
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n this commotion, but the ſtarry co 
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Wich hidden help and vantage; or that with both 
Hie labour'd in his country's wrec4, I know not. 


4. It is miſprinted here for avreak. 


J. The thing wrecked : As, the ſhip was con- 


2 | To Warex, rd K. v. a. [from the noun.) | 
0 deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands. 
_ 3 been any more ſuch tempeſts, where- | - 


WX E 
s with her head; nimble, in threats approach d 
> ear of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away. 
| | Shakeſþ. As you like it. 
The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, 
and one ſmooth entire ſtraw at the top: they take 


only the part that is ewreatbed, and cut off the 
other. ; 


1. It is here uſed for to aurithe. 
Ilmpatient of the wonnd, 
He rolls and «oreaths his ſhining body round; 
Then headlong ſhoats beneath the daſhing tide. Gay. 
3. Tointerweave; to ent wine one in another. 
Two chains of pure gold, of wreathen work, 
ſhalt thou make them, and faſten the wreathen 
chains to the ouches. Ex. xxvii. 
As ſnakes breed in dunghills not ſingly, but in | 
knots, ſo in ſuch baſe noiſome hearts you ſhall 
ever ſee pride and ingratitude indivilibly <orcathed 
and twiſted together. South. 

4. To-encircle as a garland. 
In the flowers that wreath the ſparkling bowl 
Fell adders hiſs, an&pois'nous ſerpents rowl. Prior. 
5. To encircle as with a garland; to dreſs in 
a garland. | ; | 
For thee ſhe feeds her hair, 

And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. 
J . Dryden. 
The ſoldier, from ſueceſsful camps returning, 
With laurel æoreatb d, and rich with hoſtile ſpoil, 
Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. 


To WreEATH, re&th. v. a. To beinterwoven ; 
to be intertwined. N 
Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a 
e > er | | 
Of zoreatbing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour. Dryd. | 
WE ATH, re th-y. adj. {from wreath.] Spi- 
ral; curled; twiſted. 5 
That which is preſerved at St. Dennis, near 
Paris, hath wwreathy ſpires, and cochleary turnings 
about, which agreeth with the deſcription of an 
unicorn's horn in lian, Brown. 
Wreck, rak'. u. /. [pnzcce, Sax. a miſerable | 
perſon; wracke, Dut. a ſhip broken. 
1. Deſtruction by being driven on rocks or 
ſhallows at ſea ; deſtruction by fea. 
* Fair be ye fure; but hard and obſtinate, 
As is a rock amidſt the raging floods; 
Gainſt which a ſhip, of ſuccour deſolate, 
Doth ſuffer eoreck both of herſelf and goods. Sper/. 
Liks thoſe that fee their wreck | 
© Ev'non the rocks of death; and yet they ſtrain, 
That death may not them idly find t' attend 
To their uncertain taſk, bur work to meet their 
end. 3 Daniel. 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate; 
Ipreſent, appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryd. 
2. Diſſolution by violence. . | 
Not only Paradiſe, 


Bacon. 


—_—— 


þ 


Had gone to wvrech, Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
The ſoul ſhall flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 


Whether he was | i 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel | 
þ 


Sha#eſp. 


| 


He cried as raging ſeas are wont to roar, | 
When wintry ſtorm his wrath6ul zoreck doth threat. 


Spenſer. 


- 


fidered as a wreck. 3 


| | Milton. 
Wax, ren', u. , [pnenna, Sax. regulus, Lat.] 
The poor wren, | 


2. To ſprain ; to diſtort, 


WR&eNCH, rentsh”. z. /. [from the verb.] 
The <orect of matter, and the cruſh of worlds, Addiſ. 1. 4 renn. | 


L 5 4 : 4 ; 2. A f rain. 
= 3 Ruin; deſtruction | 5 


46. Wrenches, in Chaucer, fignifies means, 


WRE 
A pilot's thumb, 


The coral found growing upon wrecked ſhips and 
| loſt anchors, that are daily dragged up out of the 


ſea, demonſtrates that coral continues to be form- 
ed to this day. | 


2. To ruin. 


Weak andenvied, if they ſhould conſpire, | 
They 2orect themſelves, and he hath his deſire. Dan. 
3. In the following paſſages it is ignorantly 


uſed for awreah, in its different ſenſes of 
revenge and execute, | 


Eighty.odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's joy wwrec#d with a week of teen. 
| ; | Shake/p. 
I faint! I die! the goddeſs cried : 
O cruel, couldſt thou find none other 
To wreck thy ſpleen on, parricide ? 
Like Nero, thou haſt ſhin thy mother. Prior. 
To WRECK, rak'. v. =, To ſuffer wreck. 
With manlier objects we muſt try 
His conſtancy, with ſuch as have more ſhew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praiſe, 
Rocks whereon greateſt men have often wrec#'d. 


The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 


| Sbhaleſp. Macbeth. 
All ages have conceived that the aoren is the leaſt 


ſhewed us one far leſs, the humbird, not much 
. exceeding a beetle. | 
To WRENCH, ren'tsh. v. a. [ppinzan, Sax. 
wrenghen, Dut.] x 
1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to force. 
Wrench his ſword from him. 
FO Oh form! 
How often doſt thou with thy caſe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer ſouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming ! Sh. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. 
| N Shakeſp. 
Czſar's army, wanting ſomething, demanded a 
miſſion or diſcharge, with no intention it ſhould 
be granted; but thought by that means to wwrench 
him to their other deſires, Bacon. 
8 Sing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 
Wrenching the Roman jav'linfromhis thighs. Dryd. 
Struggling to get looſe, I broke the ſtrings, and 
wwrenched out the pegs that faſtened my arm to the 


ground, Swift. 


O moſt ſmall fault, he 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhow.! _ 
Which, like an engine, <vrencht my frame of na- 
ture 7 
From the fix d place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


You eorenched your foot againſt a ſtone, and 
were forced to ſtay. Swift. 


Some ſmall part of the foot being injured by 
a wrench, the whole leg thereby loſes its ſtrength, 


Locke. 


lleights, ſubtiltics ; which is, I believe, the 
ſenſe here. ls 40 
He reſolved to make his profit of this buſineſs 
of Britain, as a quarrel for war; and that of Na- 
ples as a vrench and mean for peace. 8 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


4 
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Hath wretchedly been wrecked? Spenſ. on Ire. | 


Vor. U. N XXVII. 


To WRES T, rèst'. w. a. [ ynærran, Sax.] 
1. To twiſt by violence; to extort by writh- 


ing or force. 3 1-4 
To wring this ſentence, to vr thereby out } 
of men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, 


| 3 1 
| Wrect'd as homeward he did come. Shak. Mack. 


Woodward. | 


of birds; yet the diſcoveries of America have | 


Brun. 


Shakeſp. Othello. | 


* 


0 R E 


To what wretched ſtate reſerv'd, 

Better end here unborn! Why is life giv'n, | 
To be thus evreſted from us? Milt. Paradiſe Loft: 

Where you charged in perſon, you were a con- 
queror: the rebels afterwards recovered ſtrength, 
and vreſted that victory from others that they had 
loſt to you. Dryden. 

' Our country's cauſe, 1 

That drew our ſwords, now are em from our 


hands, | 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably ſhed ; Addiſon's Cato. 
O prince, I bluſh to think what I have ſaid ; 
But fate has æorgſted the confeſſion from me. Addiſon. 
2. To diſtort ;, to writhe; to force. 
So far to extend their ſpeeches is to are them 
againſt their meaning. 5 Hooker, 
My father's purpoſes have been miſtook, 
And ſome about him have too laviſhly 
Wrefled his meaning and authority. Shak. Hen. IV 
_ Wreft once the law to your authority; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shake/p. 
WEST, rest'. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Diſtortion; violence. | 55 
Whereas it is concluded, out of weak premiſes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church 
of England, which other reformed churches have 
caſt out, muſt needs argue that we do not well, 
unleſs we can ſhew that they have done ill; what 
needed this ore, to draw out from us an accuſa- 
tion of foreign churches ? Hooker, 
2. It is uſed in Spenſer and Shakeſpeare for an 
active or moving power: I ſuppoſe, from 
the force of a tilter acting with his lance in 
his reſt. | | 
Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant re 
That back again it did aloft rebound, - '- 
And gave againſt his mother earth a groneful ſoun 


q 
; 


— 


: 
- 
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| © Spenſer, 
Antenor 's ſuch a rel in their affairs, 
Fhat their negotiations all muſt ſlacken, 
_ Wanting his manage. Shak. Troilus and Crefſida, 
3- An inſtrument to tune. 
Wee'sTER, tes'-tur. u. /. [from wwreft.} He 
who wreſts. ET 
To WRE'STLE, resl. v. n. [from u- e. 
1. To contend who ſhall throw the other 
down. ö : ; 5 
If ever he goes alone again, I II never «vre/le 
for prize more. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Another, by a fall in wre//ing, ſtarted the end 
of the cla viele from the ſternon. Wiſeman's Surg. 
To play or æoręſle well, it ſhould be uſed with 
thoſe that do it better. | Temple. 


None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 


Or firmer in the <orling preſs the ground. Pope. 


. To ſtruggle ; to contend : followed by 
ER , 
I perſuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 

To wiſh him wreftle qvith affection, f | 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. SB. 
James knew not how to evrefile wwith deſperate 

contingencies, and ſo abhorred to be entangled in 

ſuch. Clarendons 

Wxe'sTLER, rès-lür. u. ,. (from aureſſle.] 

1. One who wreſtles ; one who profeſſes the 

athletick art. | | 


When the young wreſllers af their ſport grew 


warm, i | 
Old Milo wept, to ſee his naked arm. Denbam, 


Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
The place does oft thoſe graces give; 
Great Julius, on the mountains bred; 

A flock perhaps, or herd, had led; 
He, that the world ſubdued, had been 
But the beſt <o7efler on the green. Walker. 
2. One who contends in wreſtling. 

So earneſt with thy God, can no new care, 

No ſenſe of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
The ſacred creftler, till a bleſſing giv'a, 


Quits not his hold, but hakting-conquers heav'n. 


is without all reaſon. Aſcham. | 


Walter. 
6 X | Two w 


Should not be given to a qyretch ſb vile. 


g. It is uſed by way of flight, or ironical pity, 


3. It is ſometimes a word of tendernefs, as 


. 


2. A worthleſs ſorry creature. 


3. Sorry; pitiful ; paltry 
f | When God was ſerved with legal ſacrifices, ſuch}. 


ES 


WRE 
Teo engl, belp to pull eachother down, | 


And binds the <oretch, and beats. it when it ſtrives. 
© Huftrious toretch 7 repine not, nor reply; ü | 
View not what heav'n ordains with reaſon'seye; | 
For bright the object is, the diſtance is too High. | 


Prior. 


Baſe-minded wwratches / are your thoughts ſo - 
deeply bemired mm the trade of ordinary world- 
lings, as for reſpe& of gain ſome paultry wool : 

may yield you, to let fo much time pals without 
. knowing perfectly her eſtate ? Sidney. 

Has theſe poor men in queſtion : never ſaw l | 
» WH retchas foquake;; they kneel; they kiſs the earth, 
 Forſwear themſelves as often as they fpeat. Sal. 

Title of honour, worth and victue's right, 


| 


p | Daniel's Civil War. 
. When. they are gone, a company of ſtarved : 
hungry cretebes ſhall take their places. L Eſtrange. 


—— 


or contempt. 
When ſoon away the waſp doth go:: 
Poor æpreteb was never frighted fo; 
He thought his wings were much too flow, 
O' erjoyꝰd they ſo were parted. Drayt. Nympbid. 
Then, if the ſpider find him faſt beſet, ; 
«+ She iſſues forth, and runs along her loom: 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, 
And drags the little ee in triumph home. Dryd. 


ö 
| 
| 
1 
| 


we now ſay poor thing. | 
Excellent evretch. ö Shakeſp. 
| Chaſtened but thus, and thus bis leſſon taught, 
"The happy woreteb ſhe put into her breaſt, Sidney, | 
. Miſerable ;. unhappy. | 
© "Theſe we ſhould judge to be moſt miſerable, 
but that a wretchbeder ſort: there are, on whiom 
Whereas nature hath beſtowed ripe capacity, their 
evil diſpoſition ſeriouſly goeth about therewith to 
 Apprehend'God, as being not God. Hooker. | 
DO © cruel death! te thoſe you are more kind 
Than to the cretebed mortals left behind. Waller. 
doſt thou drive me | 

To range 


all o'er a waſte and barren place, 
To find a friend ? The 4vretched have ne friends. 


4 
\ 


y 3. worthleſs. 
as the miſerable and wretched condition of ſome 
men's minds, that the beſt of every thing they had 
being culled out for themſelves, if there were in 


their flocks any poor, ſtarved, or diſeaſed thing, 


not worth the keeping, they thought it good 
_" noughfor the altar of God. Alcoler. 
Affected noiſe is the moſt <wretcbed thing 

That to contempt can empty — og 


mon q 

Forgive the many failings of thoſe. hs ref 

their <vratcbed art, cannot arrive to thoſe heights 

that you poſſeſs, Ne Dryden. 
4 Del icablle ; hatefully.contemptible. 

An adyenture worthy:to.be. remembered-for the 

upuſed examples therein, as, well of true natural 


not the danger of my blind ſteps, I cannot fall 


Such rancour in the hearts of mighty men? Spenſ. 


| | 


Dryden. 


1 
1 


1 


-WRI 


| Prom theſe two wars, fo oreli body entered into 
-the de d ruin $00k js duce, Cee 


3 'TCH, rbtsb'. #. /. [ynecca, Sas. | 2. Meanly ; deſpicably- 
5 2 = 0 . | When fuch little ſhuffling arts come ones to be 
When | loved, | was a woretch. Accidemce. | ripped up, and laid how poorly and wreteb- | 
© + She weeps, and ſays her Henry is depos'd ; muſi that man ſneak, who finds himfelf guilty 5 
Hie fmiles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall d; ö and baffled too! ST South, | 
That ſhe, poor «oratb, for grief candpeak no more.] WRE TCHEDNESS, retsh'-&d-nfs. . . ffrom 
| 25 5 . 82 8hakeſp. evretched.} i 
The butcher takes away the calf, | r, Miſery; unhappinefs; affficted ſtate. 


My mifery cannot be groater than it is: fear 


pg rn r 


worſe than I am; and do not obſtinately continue 
to infect thee with my <vretobedneys. Sidney. | 
| He *gan inquire | 
What hard miſhap him brought to ſuck diſtreſs, 
And made that caitif's thrall the thratb of evretch- 
edneſs. | Spenſer. | 
| | Clarion did at laſt decline 
To loweſt æuretebeducſi ; and is there then | 


When they are weary of wars, and brought 
down to extreme <vretrbedneſs, then they creep a | 
little, and ſue for grace, till they have recovered 
their ſtrength again. Spenſer, 

I love not to ſee evretcbedne/; o'ercharg'd;. 

And duty in his ſervice periſhing. beſp. 

We have with the feeling loſt the very memory 
of ſuch <oretchedneſ» as our forefathers endured! by 
thoſe wars, of all others the moſt cruel. Raleigh, 

2. Pitifulneſs ; deſpicableneſs. 5 

Wxze'TCHLESS, retsl-lis. adf. [This is, by I 
know not whoſe corruption, written for 
reckleſs.) Careleſs ; mindleſs; heedlefs. 

For any man to put off his preſent repentance, 
on contemplation of a. poſſibility that his latter 
repentance may ſerve the turn, is the moſt reich- 

_ tefs preſumption, and hath no promiſe of'niercy | 
annexed to it. Hammond. 

If perſons of fo circumſpect a piety have been 
thus-dvertaken, what ſecurity. can there be for our 
eoretchbleſs. ofcitancy? - Government of the Tongue. 

Wrr'TCHLEBSSNESS, rétsh“-Ils-nis. u. /. [from | 
awretchleſs.) Careleſſneſs. | | 

The Devil drives them into deſperation, or into 

races; 7 of unclean living. Common Prayer. 
o WRFGGLE, rig'l. v. =. [pmvzan, Sax. 
ruggelen, Dut.] To move to and fro with 
ſhort motions. 1 8 
If ſheep or thy lamb fall a wripgling with tail, 
Go by and by ſearch it, whiles help may prevail. | 
Tuſſer. |} 
The buſy importunities of thefe extenſional | 
phantaſms I look upon as contemptuouſly, as 
upon the quick <wrigglings up and down of pif- 
mires. | More. 
The excellency of ſawing is to keep in the line 
marked to be ſawn, without wriggling on either 
ſide. 6 Moon. 
To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: 
Was never ſuch an ill-pair'd couple tied; 
Reſtleſs he toſs d, and tumbled to and fro, ) 
And roll'd and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryd. 
How wildly will ambition ſteer! f 
A vermin «origgling in th' uſurper's ear. Dryden. 
And both he and his ſucceſſors would often 
wriggle in their ſeats as long as the cuſſiion laſted. 
— 46 Swift. 
To W“ GTR, rig. v. a. To put in a quick 
reciprocating motion; to introduce by 
ſhifting motion. | | 
Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 


| 
| 


- 


; 
F 
* 


Wr+iggling his body to recover 


* 


A ſlim thin-gutted fox made a hard ſhift to 


| _ wwtegte his body into a-hemrooft.. Hfrange. 


goodneſs as of-<uretched un els: Sidney, 


_ WaertcnrnLy, riteh'-Idely,. adv [om 
„ Miſerably ; unhappily. 


fail, See WRIGGLE, 
My ragged ronts all ftiver andſhake : 
They wont in the wind wagg their wriggletaili, 


Watonr, it. n= 


20 WRING, ring“. w. a. prete 


2. To force by contortion: with à particle, 


O'erthwart his beaſt with active vaulting, | 
His ſeat; and caſt hisrightleg-over: Haran. 


Wu do re le e Por ouriggling. | 


* 2-2 4 4 * 
5. wry . RO n 
* if "ea N 4 N 4 BY #. x 


r 
[protica, virhta, Sax. ] A 


aftificer ; a maker; a mann. 


- 


workman; an 
ne 95 
Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their 4.1; 
In brave vermilion prow deckt "i 8 e e 
Uſeful and ſxilful. dene 
It is impoffible duly to conſider theſe Wien 
without being rapt into admiration of the affe 
wifdom of the Divine Architect, and contemnin 
the arrogant pretences of the world and Wy. 
ewrights, and much more the productions of chance, 
Ch 
The.verb To write has the fame ſound vi 
wright a workman ; right, or equity; and rite, 
or ceremony; but ſpelled very differently. 
| Waris Logich, 
| r. and part, 
pafi. wringed and abrung. ppangzan, Sax.) 
to turn round with violence. 
The prieſt ſhall wwring off his head, and burn i 
on the altar. 


Leviticus, i. 15, 


as out. 
He thruſt the fleece together, and dor inged the 

dew out of it, a bowl full of water. Judges, vi. 38. 

The figure of a ſturdy woman, done by Michzel 
Angelo, waſhing and winding of linen clothes: 
im which act ſhe wrings out the water that made 
the fountain. | Witin, 

Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over 
it, with a compreſs ewrung out. Miſenas, 
3. To ſqueeze; to preſs. | 

In ſleep I heard him ſay, Sweet Deſdemotn, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 
And then, ſir, would he gripe and-2oring 


4. To- writhe. 
The ſilly, owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleis hends 


3. To pinch. | 

The king began to find where his ſhoe did 
wring him, and that it was his depreſſing the 
houſe of York that did rankle and feſter the al. 
fections of his people. Bacon Henry VII. 

If he had not been too much grieved, and un 
by an uneaſy and ſtreight fortune, he would have 
been an excellent man of buſineſs. Clarendin, 
6. To force by violence; to extort. 

I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wry 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſt 
By any indireftion.  Shakeſp. Julius Caſe, 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow 


my nand, 
Shakeſp, 


Ts ©. wring the widow from her cuſtom'd right, 
And have no other reaſon for his wrong, 
But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? A 
1 Shakeſp. Henry Vl o 
That which I muſt ſpeak 2 


Muft either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 

Or wring redrefs from you. Shak. Meu/. for Me 
Thirty ſpies, - 
Threatening cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 
To wwring from me, and tell to them, my . 


7. To haraſs; to diſtreſs; to torture. 

He dives into the king's ſoul, and there ſcatten 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conſcience; 
Fear and deſpair, and all theſe for his _— 


Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage tranſpond 
And grief dejects and wrivgs e d fol. 


Didſt chou taſte but half the griefs * 
That wring my ſoul, thou couldft not talk 
A coldly.. | 2 
8. To diſtort; to turn to a wrong dune - 
| To wring this ſentence, to wrelt 22 
of mem s hands the knowietge of God's d 1 
is without all reaſon. Aſabum . 27 
Lord howdare theſe men thus cri the 
„ tures? | | 9 Ti 


1 


Feark as a peacoke, but nought it avails. Spenſer. 
| 


J 


8 : | Wait, elt“. 2. J. (from ar ite. ] 


WAI 


o perſecute with extortion. 
7 Top merchant-adventurers have been often 
| ged and <yringed to the quick ; but were 
neuer quick and lively in thanks to thoſe by whoſe 
endeavours they were freed. . Hayward. 
7, Wain, ring. v. u. To writhe with an- 


my Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that ring under the load of ſorrow ; 
But no men's virtue nor ſuſficiency 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure | 
The like himſelf. $hat. Much ado about Nothing. 
WaINOER, ring-ur. n. ſ. [from ring. ] One 
who ſqueezes the water out of clothes. 
One Mrs, Quickly is in the manner of his nurſe, 
his laundreſs, his waſher, and his zoringer Shakeſp. 
Wan KLE, Hnk I. 2. J. Iynmele, Sax, wrinke!, 
. 5 Re : . f 
akon or furrow of the ſkin or the 
2 that glaſs, and therein will I read: 
No deeper wrinlles yet! Hath forrow ſtruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 
And made no deeper wounds? Shatefp. Richard Il. 
She hath continued a . mw any viſi- 
ble token, or leaſt wrinkle, of old age. 
1 e vue Foreſ. 
To ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. 
Though you, and all your ſenſeleſs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
To make you look like beauty's queen 
And hold for ever at fifteen; . | 
No bloom of youth can ever blind 
The cracks and crinbles of your mind: 
All men of ſenſe will paſs your door, 
And crowd to Stella's at fourſcore. 
2. Rumple of elo tn. 
3+ Any roughneſs. SE | 
Our Britth heaven was all ſerene ; 
No threatening cloud was nigh, | 


1. To corrugate ; to contract into furrows. 
. Its till Fortune's ule 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wrint/e brow 

An age of poverty. Shateſp. Merchant f Venice. 


upper lip. Bacon. 

Here ſteams aſcend, | 

That in mixt £ 
Here ſtood 


nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her evoriatl:d form in black and white array'd. Pope. 


= 42. To make rough or uneven, 


A kcen north wind, blowing dry, | 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay'd. IMilion. 


V | WRIST, ris't. 2. /. (pimrx, Sax-} The joint 


by which the hand is joined to the arm. 
He took me by the ur if, and held me hard. Shot. 


dowed on one fide; then ſhew the <worifibone 
thereof. 


The axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth 


at the fingers ſubdivided unto three branches. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


WW arsrpanm.fds'-bind. x. /-{auriff and band.) 


The faſtening of the ſhirt at the hand. 


| 3+ Alegal inftrument. 


Dryden. 


8 wift, | 


© Not the leaſt worin#eto deform the ſky. Dryden. | 
= fo WarnKkLE, rink]. v. a. [ppmchan, Sax.) 


Scorn makes us guriulle up the noſe, and firetch | 
che noſtrils alſo, at the ſame time drawing up the | 


The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, ſha- -| 
Peacham. \ 


unto two parts x the one running along the radius, | 
and paſſing by the suriſt, or place of the pulſe, is | 


WRI 


Bagdat riſes out of the ruins of the old city of 
Babylon, ſo much fpoken of in holy -orit. | 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
Others famous after known, 
Although in holy writ not nam'd. Par. Regained. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with 
holy zorit. More s Divine Dialogues. | 
Sacred writ our reaſon does exceed. MW aller. 
His ſtory, filled with ſo many ſurpriſing inci- | 
dents, bears fo cloſe an analogy with what is deli- | 
vered in holy writ, that it is capable of pleaſing | 
the moſt delicate reader, without giving offence | 
| tothe moſt ſcrupulous. Addiſon's S pectator. 
| Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er. Pope. 
2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is 
ſummoned as an offender. 
Hold up your head, hold up your hand : 


| This cruel crit, wherein you ſtand 
| Indicted by the name of Chloe. Prior. 
The king is fled to London, 

To call a preſent court of parliament : 


1 folded the crit up in form of th other, 


| When Sappho ori, , 
By their applauſe the criticks ſhew'd their wit. 
Prior. 
Wrrrarive, rlt-A-tiv. A word of Pope's 
coining, not to be imitated. 
Increaſe of years makes men more talkative, 
but leſs wwritative ; to that degree, that I now write 
no letters but of plain how d 


To WRITE, rit. v. a. preterite aurit or 
wrote ; part. paſſ. written, aurit, or wrote, 
(ppuzan, apfuran, Sax. ad rita, Ifland. wwreta 
a letter, Goth.] | 

I. To expreſs by means of letters. 

I'll rite you down LIE 
The which ſhall point you forth, at every ſitting, 
What you mult ſay. Shakeſp. 


1 


we write in water. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


of divorcement. 


| Deuteronomy, 
| David wrote a letter. 


2 Sam. xi. 
The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 


2. To engrave; to imprefs. | 
| Cain was ſo fully convinced that every one had 
a right to deſtroy ſuch a criminal, that he cries out, 
every one that findeth me ſhall ſlay me; ſo plain 
was it eorit in the hearts of all mankind, 
3. To produce, as an author. 

When, more indulgent to the writer's caſe, 
You are ſo good to be ſo hard to pleaſe ; 
No ſuch convulſive pangs it will require 


9 


75 To tell by letter. 


1 choſe to aorite the thing I durſt not ſpeak 
To her 1 lov'd: 


Would :t were not my lot to ſhew ye . | 


Let us purſue him, ere the «orits go forth. ; 
| | Shaleſp. Henry VI. 


Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, | 


ye's. Pope to Swift, | 


| Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues | 
s the wrinted noſe offend. Gay. 


; When a man hath taken a wife, and ſhe find | 
no favour in his eyes, then let him 2orjte her a bill | 
Were all in punctual order plainly rit. Dryden. | 


Locke. | 


To write the pretty things that you admire.Granv. | 


RI 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets,” 


cannot | 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, fing, number | 
His love to Antony, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopaira 
There is not a Are there! object in the 
learned world, than a man who has 2written him- 
felf down. | Addiſon. 
3. To tell in books. „ 
[ paſt the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of. 
| Sbakeſp. Richard III. 
4. To ſend letters. j 
He wrote for all the Jews concerning their free- 
dom. 27 2 Eſdrat. 
5. To call one's ſelf; to be intitled ; to uſe 
the ſtyle of. . 
About it, and ꝛvrite happy when thou *ft done. 


Sbaleſp. 


— 


Let it not your wonder move, 
Leſs your laughter, that I love; 
Though I now zorite fifty years, : 
L have had, and have, my peers. Ben Jonſon. 
Thoſe who begun to write themſelves men, but 


| thought it no ſhame to learn. Fells 


He writes himſelf diving Pprovidentid, whereas 
other biſhops only uſe diving permiſſione. Ayliſfe. 
6. To compofe; to form compofitions. 
Cuhaſte moral wo7iting we may learn from hence, 


i | Neglect of which no wit can recompence ; 
The changeling never known. Shakeſp. | rs | ecompence; 

For every corit of entry, whereupon a common e eee 3 pr ee 
recovery is to be ſuffered, the queen's fine is to be | at Lacred itream, inould never water 7 ad 1 
_ f - roger Fang dd arcs: 2 | They can write up to the dignity and character 
- oY PRE On 99 : . of the authors. Felton on the Claſſicks, 

Walr, rit', The preterite of write, WIS 


Wal rERN, ri'-tar. u. ,. {from write.) 

x, One who practiſes the art of writing. 

2. An author. ; 
All three were ruined by juſtice and ſentence, 


as delinquents; and all three famous writers. Bacon. 


Peaceable times are the beſt to live in, though 

not ſo proper to furniſh materials for a qoriter. © ; 

i Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Writers are often more influenced by a defire of 
fame, than a regard to the public good. 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Would a writer know how to behave himſelf * 


with relation to poſterity, let him conſider in old 
books what he finds that he is glad to know, and 
what omiſſions he moſt laments. Swifts 
To WRITHE, 11th, v. a. ſphidan, Sax. 
r. To diſtort; to deform with diſtortion. 
It cannot be this weak and orithed ſhrimp 
Should ſtrike ſuch terror in his enemies. Shak, H. VI. 
Hatefulleſt diſreliſſi writh'd their jaws a 
With ſoot and cinders. | Milton. 
Her mouth ſhe writh'd, her forehead taught to 
frown, | ; V 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown; 
Her ſallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curſtneſs of a' 
| ſhrew. | | Drygen.- 
2. To twift with violence. wt 
1 Then Satan firſt knew pain, | 
And-<oricth'd him to and fro convoly'd, _ 
Amid the plaited ſcales t took its courſe, 
And in the ſpinal marrow ſpent its force 
The. monſter hiſs d aloud; and rag'd in vain, 
And -vrith'd his body to and fro with pain; - 
He bit the dart. 5 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


3. To wreſt; to force by violence ; to tor- 


_ 


NY g : | | Prior. | ture ; to diſtort. 
ul WE 3. Any thing written; ſeripture. This ſenſe | 7, Were, Mt. v. x. | f The reaſon which 
a" ue 15 now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Bible. 1. To perform the act of writing. ] feaſt part of 

| The church, as a witneſs, preacheth his mere 1 have ſeen her rife from herthed, take forth | words are evrjthed.' 
; thi revealed truth, by reading publickly the ſacred | paper, fold it, and aurite upon t. Shateſp, Macbetb. 4. To twiſt. 
ij ſcripture; that a ſecond kind of preachiog is the | Baffanio gave his ring away: © | The King of heav'a 
” reading of holy crit. "Hooker. | Unto the judge that begg d it; and his clerk, | Bar'd hisr 
by Divine Eliza, facred empreſs, That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 
n Live ſhe for ever, and her royal places | | © Shabeſp.. | 
75 Re fuld with praiſes of dixineſt wits, e | 
1 


Tua her ereraize with their beavcaly urs. Spa. fy To play the author. 


22 


— 8 R O 


To WaITHs, ri'th. v. 2a. To be convolved r. Not morally right ; not juſt ; not zgree- | Wero'nGrULLY,rong! Tal- J. adv. [from aurii. 
with agony or torture. . able to propriety or truth; not true. Jul.] Unjuſtly. 
Let each be broken on the rack; } find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you Dorus, ſaid Pamela, you blame 


Then, with what life remains, impal' d, and left will overcome, though in a wwrorg matter. Sidney. very wrongfully, ſince the feult is 
To write at leiſure round the bloody flake. Addi). 


* 


your forten« 


b | not in fortune 
If it be right to eomphy with the wrong, then but in you, that cannot frame yourſe g 


If to your 
Ta WerTHLE, rithl. v. a. [from writhe.]] it is wrong to comply with the right. Lefley. | fortune; __ as wrongfully do require Mopfa to 
To wrinkle; to corrugate. Obſolete. When the dictates of honour are tontrary to ſo great a diſparagement as to her fath 


EY er's ſetvant. 
Her writhled ſkin, as rough as niaple rind, thoſe of religion and equity, they give wrong, 


f ; Sides 
So ſcabby was, that twauld have loath'd all wo- ambitious, and falſe ideas of what is good and | 115 This poor fellow | J 
g mankind. ö Spenſer. landable. | A ddifon's Spectator. | He had thought to murder wrong fully, $ha} Jo. 
WearTixe, H- ting. n. / [from avrit.] Their hearts are conſtantly employed, pervert- | Salius then, cxclaiming loud, 
1. A legal inſtrument 3 as, the quritings of ed, and kept in a toreng ſtate, by the indiſcreet uſe Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard, 
An eſtate. | I ol ſuch things as are lawful to be uſed. Law, 1 1 hits ee ot rig Draa. 
Gentlemen keep 4oritings in their cloſets, ladies | 2. Not phyfically right; unfit ; unfuitable. : JOE | * r ſuſpecting a friar of the 
Popes re P * 9 2 107 8 ts gh , | Onan z U leaſt 5 what, would you aceuſe bim 
2. A compoſure z a book. And of the loyal ſervice of his ſon, 47 * D ro. 
They thought no other vrititgs in the world | When I inform'd him, then he call'd me ſot, [to lves to pive him re weſt 17 . sopinion, re- 
ſhould be ſtudied ; inſomuch as, one of their great] And told me I had turn'd the <orong fide out. 8 alon for his ſuſpicion. Sgedtat, 


prophets exharting them to caſt away all reſpects. 
unto human oritings, to his motion they con- 
deſcended. | 5 Hooler. 
Such arguments had an invincible force with 
' thoſe pagan philoſophers who became Chriſtians, 
as we find in moſt of their writings. Addiſon, 


Wxro'NGHEAD, rong'-hetd 1 
| Shakefp. King Lear. 0 0 ef ad;. 
We never think of the main buſineſs of life till WREON GB c e, rong-hed Id. . þ 
a vain repentance minds us of it at the eorong end. lab, 5 wn head.) Having a perverſe un- 
| © D'Eftrange, | Qerſtanding, 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 


into ten parts, is a contrivance, the meaning This jealous, waſpith, wrongbead, rhyming =_ 

3. A written paper of any kind. whereof hath got on the wrong fide of my compte- Ts A Nt te, 

8 In at his windows throw henſion. | Swift. WRO'NGLESSLY, rong'-lis-lF. adv. [from 
' Writings, all tending to the great opinion 


Singularity ſhews fomething wrong inthe mind. wrengle/s.) Without injury to any. 
That Rome holds of his name, Shak. Fulius Ceſar. 


| Clariſſa. Dear'y eſteemed of her tor his exceeding gond 
PREG. | | ing honourably courteous, and wronsls; 
WaTTriveMAs TER, r ting-mas-tür. 1. . 3+ Acting improperly. | 8 ! e OP 
WAL HOG 5 3 Ao ee. 7. | Who want, while thro black life they dream valiant.; conſiderately pleaſant in converſation; and 
E The facility of which 1 ſpoke n bell along, | | an excellent courtier, without unfaithiulneſs. Sidrey, 
ſtrokes, if it makes not a great effect at a diſ- | Senſeto be right, and paſſion to be crong. Young. Wro N Mo $A _ . adv, {from wrong, 

- tance: -that ſort of freedom belongs rather to a | WRONG, rong”. ady. Not rightly ; amiſs. Unju 3 . 
awritingmaſier than a painter. Dryden. If he go wrong, {he will give him over co bis That neee * 5 Ia fall 
Wal'rrEx, ritn. The participle paſſive of | own ruin. Eecl. 150 Ian Y 3 Wouldit not play falle, 
write. | „„ A thouſand odd capricios men's minds are acted 3 eee ee N range 
Their doctrine and their ſtory æuritten left, bp may make one man quote another man's words | ,, 1 err. 48 — ing” 2 . ants, 
ECC . wrong. : „ — — Mas ng 7 . that argue right h. 
Language is a connexion of audible ſigns, the Ten cenſure ww#0ng, for one that writes amiſs. das. ©. * bal. 


a 5 Hauke WROTE, r6't, pret. and part of write. 
moſt apt in nature for communication of our _ . Pope. mY ; 
thoughts: written language is a deſcription of the | T's WRONG, rong'. v. a. [from the noun.] | No man has the eſtate of his ſoul drawn upm 


g : 2 3 ; - g Hi ; d his electi a 
aid audible ſigns by ſigns viſible. Holder. To injure; to uſe unjuſtly, either by doing be r a ba r 4: 
Waolx EN, rök n. The part. pail. of To wreak. injury, or imputing evil without juſtice. roughly, muſt follow him into the cloſet of his 

| | | _ Spenſer. | So worthy a part of divine ſervice we ſhould 5 heart; the inſpection of which is only the prero- 

WRONG, r6ng'. u. ſ. Iynange, Sax. ] greatly 20reng, if we did not eſteem preaching as gative of omniſcience. South 


1. An injury; adeſigned or knowndetriment; | che bleſſed ordinance of God. Hooker. 2 . 
" not kt 6 not juſtice. | : | For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrong, dd = * , _ . Sax. vrod, Dan, 
It is a harm, and no zwreng, which he hath re-] Be ſtrew'd with fragrant flowers all along. Spenſer. „ „ nero Dato Why art thou wn! 
„ e Judge me, you gods] wrong I mine — : 9985 5 

She reſolved to ſpend all her years, which her : Sbakeſp. £ . | 
youth. promiſed Would be —_ i bewailing the TY Once more farewel - ET £4. for oboe 4h 8 e 
1 wrong, and yet pray ing for the wrongdoer. Sidney. And know thou weng t me, if thou think ' ſt ee 1 e 5 Pep 2 e 
. . If he may not command them, then that law Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Adulſan. I ee 
| doth 2orong that bindeth him to bring them forth | Wrox Gpo'tr, rông'-dòôò-ür. u. 


Alen an a analogically, of the old word wreok.] 
4 7 5 
| 7 2 I. Effected; performed. 
J so be juſtified. | Spenſer. dvber.] An injurious perſon. ; Why EIT. ye the woman? for ſhe hath 
DE Ea They ever do pretend | Shereſolvedto ſpendall her years in bewailing the | wrought a good work upon me. Matt. xxvi. 10, 
To have receiv'd a wrong, who wrong 1 : by ne” — praying for the evrengdoer. Sidney. | The Jews wanted not power and ability to hare 
5 5 Fes aniel. any ſeat be taken away by a ſtranger, the | in a 
J%FFͤ TC... nd be es Ris 7 y by a ſtranger, the] convinced the world of the falſehood of thele m- 


churchwarden may have action again | a 
Imitation of an author is the moſt advantageous 1 7 gainſt the ANlif: ; 2 we" never _ wrought. Stepben i dem. 
 wayfora tranſlator toſhew himſelf, butthe greateſt | W.o'xGeR, röng'-Gr. 2. % [from wrong.) | “ Had 1 thought che fight of my poor in 
| wrong which can be done to the reputation of the He that injures 3 he that does Wrong. Would thus — e bt you, for the ſlone 5 
a; 233 That cuckold lives in bliſs, | N e eee 
Cowley preferred a garden and a friend to thoſe} Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. | I'd not have ſhewed it. Sal 
 , Whom, in our own wrong, we call the great. Dryd.\ ; Shakeſd. Oihelhs. | a ; 
1 Expecting more in my own wrong, 


any times a prince is driven to ſpend Wont od, by the bop 
5 Eng mem | 4 CE 1 en to Ipend far more ace, b | f by thete calls, ® 
wg er 5 —.— n liv 1 a * too long. Dryd. of his treaſure in puniſhing by war the worongers of 383 ee ee to 2 Chri- 
F * a cats gm 0 righ n . | e Nen than the loſs of his people did amount tian courſe of life, thou art ſurely in the big 
a. Errour; not right; not truth, 


N Raleigh. 
' 1 WroO'NGFUL, röng'-Kul. ads. no and full. 
Be not blindly guided by the throng; — * png OL od. Frog and Ja] 


| degree tied to magnify and praiſe his gooducks 
mult | Injurious ; unjuſt. | 
The multitude is always in the wrong. Roſcommon. | - J ; unjuſt 


Duty of Mas 


Yn de 3 4 Nor number nor example with him w_ 
rom granting thy requ Fre h. ö 

Here was ren on hoth ſides; and what would] That 1 deſpiſe thee Þr re Ends, ſoit. Shakeſp. | 3 er eee could his brutal min 

* follow but confuſion? Tz. He that hath wronged ſo in daily trade, that he | Be aro 

Proceed: quoth Dick, Sir, I aver 


; ot upon ? could he be juſt or kind! 


knows not in what meaſure he hath done it, muſt his Artemiſa by her charms, | 


You have already gone too far; redeem his fault by alms, according to the value 


When people once are ip the gorong, 


| E ful dealt ho. | 5 all her ſex's cunning, «crought the king 
” | 5 * ; 2 u a ing. f ö a or. 4 - . . mw » 
2 Each line they add is much too long: . 1 IThoſe whom forms of laws 3 5 . ill in me, e 
| 1 — 2 e I _Condemn'dtodie, When traitors judg d their cauſe, | And wrought but malice. No 
5 artheſt from his way. Prior. | Nox want they lots, nor judges to review They wwrovght by their faithfulneſs the „ 
Wasne, rang. adj. {from the noun.] | The wrongful ſentence, and award a new. Dryden, | fafety, © 2 


* 


= — 


+ 5 Worked ; laboured. 


3. Gained ; attained. 


8. Worked; driven. 


WRO 


This wrought the greateſt tonfufion in the un- 
believing Jews, and the greateſt conviction in the | 

- Gentiles, who everywhere ſpeak with aſtaniſhment 
of theſe truths they met with in this new maga- 


Eine of learning which was opened. 
His too cager love 
Has made him buſy to his own deſtruction, 
His threats have wrought this change of mind in 
* Pyrrhus. PhiHlips's Diftreſt Mother. 


Addiſon, 


They that vrongbt in ſilver, and whoſe works 
are unſearchable, are gone down to the grave. 
Bar. iii. 18. 


Moſes and Eleazar took the gold, even all 


ab jewels. t Numbers, xvi. 22. 
Celeſtial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton. 

; | What might be wrought 
Fuſil, or graven in metal. Milton. 


: We ventur'd on ſuch dang'rous ſeas, 
That if we wrougbt out life, *twas ten to one. Shak. 
b. Operated. - | 
Such another field 
They dreaded worſe than hell: fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the ſword of Michael, 
Wrought ſtill within them. 


», Uſed in labour. 
Take an heifer which hat! 


Milton. 


hath not been crougbt 
with, and which hath not drawn in the yoke. 
Deut. xxi. 3. 


As infection from body to body is received 
many times by the body paſfive, yet is it by the 
of Bog pear thereof repulſed and wwrovght out, 


fore it be formed in a diſeaſe, Bacon. 
p. Actuated. ö 


WR U 
Vain Morat, by his own raſhnefs eorougbt, 
Too ſoon diſcover d his ambitious thought; | 
Believ'd me his before I ſpoke him fair 

And pitch'd his head into the ready ſnare. Dryd. 

Io. Manufactured. EN 
It had been no leſs a breach of peace to 
wrought any mine of his, than it is now a breach 
of peace to take a town of his in Guiana, 
Dare I; - + 
11. Formed. 


He that hath ærongbt us for the ſame thing, is 
God. | 2 Cor. 


12. Excited by degrees, produced by degrees. 
The ſpirit is eorougbt, 

To dare things high, ſet up an end my thought. 

| | | Chapman, 

The two friends had wrought themſelves to ſich 

an habitual tenderneſs for the children under their 
direction, that each of them had the real paſſion 
of a father. Addiſon. 
Advantage was taken of the ſanguine temper 
which ſe many ſucceſſes had evrovght the nation up 
to.” 1 | Swift. 
Whatever littleneſs and vanity is to be obſerved 

in the minds of women, it is, like the cruelty of 
butchers, a temper that is wrought into them by 
that life which they are taught and accuſtomed to 


lead. 5 Law. | 
13. Guided; managed, | 
A ſhip by ſkilful ſtcerſman wrongbt. 


14. Agitated; diſturbed. 
We ſtay upon your leiſure. | 
—Give me your favour; my dull brain was 
| wrought | 
With things forgot. Shaleſp. Macbeth, 
Waun, rung'. The preter. and part. paſ- 
five of avr ing. ; 


* L 


; « 
„ < a 


X Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh language. 


2 0 


Milton. 


WR Y 


He firſt call'd to me; then my hand he wrong. 
| MR 1 Chapman. 
No mortal was ever ſo much at caſe, but his 
ſhoe wrung him ſome where. L Eftrange. 
The tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 


ve |\ Through the rung boſom of the dying man. Thomſ. 
War, ry. adj. [from writhe.] ]] 
1. Crooked; deviating from the. right di- 


rection. | : | | 
Sometimes to her news of myſelf to tell 

go about, but then is all my beſt 

Wry.words, arid ſtamm'ring, or elſe doltiſh dumb; 

Say then, canthis but of enchantment come? Sidney. 


2. Diſtorted. _ - 


It is but a kick with thy heels, anda «ory mouth, 
and Sir Roger will be with the. Arbuthnot. 
Inſtructive work! whoſe wry-mouth'd por- 
traiture © 5 
 Diſplay'd the fates her confeſſors endure. Pope. 
Cutting the 075 neck is never to be practiſed 
but when the diſorder is a contraction of the ma- 
ſtoideus muſcle, © Sharp. 
3. Wrung ; perverted; wreſted, _.. 

He mangles and puts a wry ſenſe upon proteſ- 
tant Writers. Atterbury. 
To War, r. v. n. [from the adjective.] To 

be contorted and writhed; to deviate from 

the right direction. | 

eſe ry too much on the right hand, aſcrib= 
ing to the holy ſcripture ſuch kind of perfection 
as it cannot have. | Sandy. 
20 Wax, ry. v. a. {from the adjective.] To 

make to deviate ; to diſtort. ; 
To what paſs are our minds brought, that from 
the right line of virtue are <vryed to theſe crooked 


ſhifts * 4 ge 7 Ing ie Sidney. 
Wav nk cx, ry'-ndk, 2. /. [torguilla, Lat.] 
A bir 3 2 8 ; 


* 


At the beginning of words, is com- 
monly taken, though I think erro- 


neoufly, for a conſonant ; at the end, 


and when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel, 
and has the ſound of i. It is uſed at the 
end of words, and whenever two 178 
would come together; and in words de- 
rived from the Greek, to expreſs the u. 
T was much uſed by the Saxons, whence 
3 is found for 7 in the old Engliſh writers. 
T is, in old Engliſh, ſometimes prefixed 
as an increaſing ſyllable to preterites and 
Paſſive participles of verbs. It ſeems bor- 
rowed from xe the Saxon augmentum of the 


Preterite. It is ſometimes put before pre- 


leut tenſes, but I think erroneouſly, | 


\ 


8 
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F, 
YAR 


*ſhip for — aſſengers. 
YarD, yard. 2. / [3eafid, Sax.) | 
1. Incloſed ground adjoining to an houſe. 


One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour's | 


yard, where, nothing regarding the crowing of the 


cocks, he eat them up. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. | 


Xanthus one day ſent Æſop into the yard, and 
bade him look well about him. L' Eftrange. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar d, 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard. Dryden. 

2. [Fend, Sax.] A meaſure of three feet. 
A peer, a counſellor, and a judge, are not to be 


9 


 Yacur, yt. 1. la Dutch word.] A ſmall | 


1 \ 


EF Os 
hand to that of the other, made a meafure equal 
to the ſtature, and is named a fathom, Half of 
that, viz. from the end of the long finger of either 
arm, fo ſpread, to the middle of the breaſt, is with 
us called a yard. Holder on Time. 
An aqueduct of a Gothick ſtructure, that con- 
veys water from Mount St. Francis to Spoletto, 
from the foundation of the loweſt arcli to the top, 
is two hundred and thirty yards, © © Addiſon, 


3. The ſupports of the ſails... . 5 
A breeze from ſhore began to blow; © - 
The failors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 


Pg Then hoiſt their:yards a- trip, and all fails 
| _—_ e but by the pole of | Let fall to „ ne = — 
I The arms, ſpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and Tawa, vA rd-wänd- u. [yard and 
| meaſured from one end of the long finger on one | - wand. A meafure of a ar. 
Sor 
&- Wy 8 
8 


3 | 7 


- 


TARRO w, yar '-r6. . . [millefolium, Lat.) 


1 A 


All the revolutions in nature can 1 1 1 no- 
thing more than different degrees of dimenſions. 
What affinity has thinking with ſuch attributes? 
no more than there is between a ſyllogiſm and a 

yardwand. Collier. 


Yar, qr. adj. Lxean pe, Sax.] Ready; dex- 
terous.; eager. 
Tm, yare, good Iros, quick .— Methinks I hear 
Antony call, Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
1d — ears, Sir; and I hope, if you have 
occaſion to uſe me for your turn, you — 5 
arr. ba leſp 
11 LY, Ar-. atv. [from Jare.] Dexter- 


ouſly ; ſkilfully. The pains and penalties of idleneſs, Pope. 
The ſilken tackles 2. Gape ; hiatus, 5 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands, — to the borders of 1 LY they go, 
That garey frame the office, | That mingles with the baleful ftreams below ; 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. And fometimes with a mighty yaron, tis fad, 
11 * wool; | Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead; 


Yarn, yI'rn. n. { [3eapn, Sax 
woollen threa 
You would be another Penelope; yet they ſay, 
all the yarn ſhe ſpun in Ulyfſes's abſence did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 
The web of our life is of mingled yarn, good 
and ill together; our virtues would be proud, if our 
Fanlts whipt them not; and our crimes would de- 
Fair, if they were not cheriſhed by our virtues. | 
Shakeſp. 
Tru i commodity very proper to this coun- | 
— * which of all others ought to be moſt encou- 
Temple. 
"Fe ma kent he uſeful for the recling of yarn. Wilkins. 
tes but only ſpin the coarſer clue, 
The Rack of the wool is left for you. 
_ "Spare me but one ſrnall portion of the twine, 
And let the ſiſters cut below your line: | 
The reſt among the rubbiſh-may they ſweep, 
Or add it to the ars & ſorac old miſer's heap. | 
Dryden. 
To Yarn, yar. v. u. [from the found ; bir- 


rio, Lat.] To growl or ſnarl like a dog. 
Ainſworth. 


A plant. - 

YawL, yd l. 2. J. A little veſſel belonging to 
a ſhip, for convenience of paſting to and. 
from it. 

To YAWN, vin. . u. Rees: Sax.) 

x, To gape; to oſcitate; to have the mouth 
| ' apened involuntarily by fumes, as in fleepi- 1 


nets. 
The ſad-eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 


Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shateſp. Henry V. 


In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is 


extended, When a man yaawneth, he cannot hear 
ſo well. Bacon. 
At length ſhook off himſelf, and aſk” d the dame, 
And . yaæun d, for what intent ſhe came? 
Dryden. 
. whom the yawning pilot, {aſt aſleep, 
Me didſt thou bid to truſt the treacherous deep ? 


"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Now will ! wa up this thy yeqoning mouth, 
For ſwallowing up the treaſure of the realm. Shak} 
He ſhall caft up the wealth by him devour'd, 4 


"Like vomit from his yawning entrails podr'd. + 


; Hell at laſt | 
7, exingreceive them — 
Milton. 


The ſword pierc'd bis tender ide; | 


re | 


Down fel the heanteous youth; the 3 | 


3. To 


1. Oſcitation. | | 


Ya'wninc, y#-ning. adj. (from aun. | 


| | Ycuzeed, 3-kldpt'. [the participle paſſi ve 


„ 
„* $ n 
% 


YEA 


reſs deſire wning. 
- The eſt thing 22 — e yawn, | 


is, that the clergy may, through conformity in 
condition, be poor as the apoſtles were. In which | 
one circumſtance if they imagine ſo great perfec- 
tion, they muſt think that church which hath 
ſuch ftore of mendicant friars, a church in that 
reſpe& moſt happ | Hooker. 
YAWN, yan. 494 [from the verb.) - 


Thee, Paridel, ſhe mark'd thee 1 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair; 
And heard thy everlaſting yezn confeſs 


Who, pale with fear, the rending earth ſarvey, 
And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. Addiſon. 


Sleepy ; ſlumbering. 

Ere to black Hecate's ſummons 
The ſhard- born beetle, with his drowſy hums, | 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
YcrLap, F-klad'. part. for clad. Clothed. 

Her fight did raviſh, but her grace in ſpeech, 
Her words yclad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
Make me from wond ring fall to weeping 42 
he 
| 


— 


of clepe to call; clepan, Sax. with the 


the old Engliſh, in the preterites and par- 
ticiples, from the Sax. ze. ] Called; termed; 


named. | 
But come, thou goddeſs fair and free, 5 


In heav'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, 


And by men heart-eaſing mirth. Milton. 
Von 4 D, F-drad'. The old preterite of 70 
dread, Spenſer. 


VE, ye. The nominative plural of thou. 


Ye are they which juſtify yourſelves. 
Luke, xvi. I5. 


Yea, ye, adw. [ea, Or zea, Sax. ja, Dan. 
Germ. and Dut.] 

1. Ves. A particle of affirmation; meaning, 

it is ſo, or, is it ſo? ; 

©. Yea, hath God ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat of every tree 

in the garden? Geneſis, iii. I. 
Let your converſation be yea, yea; nay, nay. 

Matthew, v. 

Why do- ditpurert in wrangling ſpend the day, 

Whilſt one ſays only yea, and t other nay? Denb. 

2. A particle by which the ſenſe is intended 

or enforced : not only fo, but more than fo. 

I am: weary ; yea, my memory is tir*d. Shakeſþ. | 

A raſcally, yea, forſooth, knave, to bear a gen- | 


tleman in hand, and then ſtand upon ſecurity, 
Shaleſp. 


| Dryden. 

2. To open wide. _ From theſe Philippinz are brought coſtly ſpices, 
. The gaſhes, 4 yea, and gold too. Abbot's Defeription of the World. 
That bloodily did 1e ace. Vat All the promiſes of God are yes, and amen; 

mene ie bee. N. that is, are verified, which is the importance of 


| yea; and — oe» is meant by amen, 
into an immutabili ; ; 
a abide 


Feen chund' ring out of Sion, thron d 
Between the cherubim; va, often. plac'd... 
Within his ſanctuary itſelf their ſhriges. Milton. 
4 Notwithſtandiug this great proximity of man to 
himſelf; qa, and notwixhſtanding the obſervations | 
made in all ages, we ſtill remain ignorant of many 
things coaceming. aurielvess Hale. 
To Yea or Tax, ved. v. 4. preterite yode. 
{This word ſeems to have been corruptly 


— 


+Gaih'd out a purple ſtream. | Dryden. ; [ 


High the r ber arm, and with her lerer 


Chip MTs front its difparted height | 
W 


* 


Formed from zeod, the Saxon preterite of 
Zan] To go; to mareh. 'Obſolete. 
wander at will, and ſtay at 


increaſing particle y, Which was uſed in- 


| 


Hammond. 


A 


Then bad the knight chis lad 
And to an hill herſelf . __ 
From whenceſhe might behold that battle $proof, 
And eke be ſafe from danger far deſcry'd, Spenſ 
Yet for ſhe yoge thereat half aghaſt, 7 
And Kiddy the door ſparred after her faſt. Sper: 
That fame mighty man of God, 4s 
That bloud red billows like a walled front, 
Ou either fide diſpat ted with his rod, 
Till that his army dry-foot through them yad. 
Spenſe I. 


| To Vr Ax, Jen. v. n. [eanan, Sax. ] To bring 


Uſed of ſheep. 
This I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yearning on the rocks has left her young. 
Dryden, 
Ewes yean the polled lamb with the leaſt "ny 
Mortimer, 
II A'xLIxd, yè'n-Ung. n. ,. {from year.] The 
young of ſheep. 

All the yean/ings which were ſtreak'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſp, 
| YEAR, yer. n. ſ. ſzeap, Sax.] 

1. If one by the word year mean twelve 


young. 


hundred and fixty days; another intend a 
ſolar year, of three hundred ſixty-five days; 
and a third mean a lunar gear, or twelve 
lunar months, f. e. three hundred fifty- 
four days, there will be a great variation 
and error in their account of things, unleſs 
they are well apprizedof each other's mean. 
ing. Watiss Logich, 
See the minutes, how they run: 

How many make the hour full compleat, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finiſh up the year, 


With the year 
Sento return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the ſweet approach of even or morn. 

Milton. 
Though we ſuppoſe but the addition of one man 
for every thouſand years, yet long before this time 
there ſhould have been agreater number than there 
could be ſands in the earth. Wilkins, 
The doctor, upon occaſion, calculating his ex- 
pences on himſelf, found them to be not above five 
pound 1 in the year. Fill, 
Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firſt 
conceived in them, to ſerve them for many year? 
laying, allowing ſuch a proportion for every year 

as will ſerve for one or two incubations. 
Kay on the Creatimn, 


He acodpted a curacy of thirty pounds a 2 
„ 
2. It is often ufed plurally, without a plural 
termination. 
1 fight not ence in forty year. Shaleſp, 
3. In the plural, old age. 
Some mumble- news, 
That ſmiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
To make my lady laugh when ſhe 's diſpos'd, 
Told our intents. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Lf 
# There died alſo Cecile, mother to king Edw. IV. 
being of extreme years, and who had lived to 
ſiee three princes, of her body crowned, and four 
] murthered. Bacon's Henry VII. 
He look'd in years, yet in his years were ſeen 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden, 


Ir ANI, yerling, adj. (from gear. ] Be 


ing a year old. 

JA yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 

{  Votam'd, unconſcious, of the galling yoke. Tt 

*. ARLY, ver-. adj. Grow geor- J Annual; 

{ Happening.every year; laſting 2 year. 

' The — — Ny brings this day 8 

| Shall never ſee jt but a holiday. 80a. K. Jus 

| n e hel | 
The gearly honour of his ſtately bead; 

4 While the diſtiqguiſh'd yew is ever ſeen, 

Unchang d his branch, and permanent bis pa 


They pleaſure, 
eee tl on rs, e, 


ww, 
3 by 
oy 
5 
- 


months of thirty days each, i. e. three 


How many years a mortal man may live, Sbalgſp. — 


YE ALI, 
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| Ve that outlives this day, and ſees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 


a And ſay, To-morrew is St. Criſpian. 


Shakeſp, Henry V. | 


For numerous bleflings yearly ſhower'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd; 


For freedom {till maintain'd alive; [ 


For theſe, and more, accept our pious praiſe, | 
5 | Dryden, | 
Not numerous are our joys when life is new, | 
And yearly ſome are falling of the few: Young. 


o YEARN, yern'. v. n. [eapnan, Sax] To 
feel great internal uneaſineſs. In Spenſer it 
is ſometimes earn. It is by Spenſer ufed | 
for deſire, or the pain of longing; it now 
implies tenderneſs or pity, | 

He deſpis d to tread in due degree, 
But chaff'd, and foam'd, with courage fierce and 
ſtern | 


And to be cad of that baſe burden ſtill did yearn. 


| | 1 Spenſer. 
: | Mak the libbard ſtern 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did 
yearn. | | Spenſer. 
| Though peeping cloſe into the thick, 

Might ſee the moving of ſome quick: 

But were it fairy, fiend, or ſnake, 
My courage earned it to wake, 
And manfully thereat ſhot, 

Falſtaff, he is dead, - 

And we mult yearn therefore. Shateſp. Hen. V. 

\ Joſeph made haſte; for his bowels did yearn 

upon his brother : and he ſought where to weep, 

and he enter'd into his chamber. Gen. xliii. 30. 

When the fair Leucothoc he ſpy d, 

To check his ſteeds impatient Phoebus yearn'd, 

Though all the world was in his courſe concern'd. 

: Waller. 
Yet for all the yearning pain 

Y'have ſuffer'd for their loves, in vain, 

I fear they'll prove ſo nice and coy, 

To have, and t' hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 

Where our heart does but relent, his melts ; 

where our eye pities, his bowels yearn. 

: | © South's Sermons. 
At beholding the miſeries of others, they find 
ſuch yearnings in their bowels, and ſuch ſenſible 
commotions raiſed in their breaſts, as they can by 
no means ſatisfy. Calamy. 
Your' mother's heart yearns towards you. Addi/. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd ; 
But Anticlus, unable to controul, : 
| Spoke loud the language of his yearning ſoul. Pope. 
= To YEARN, yern'.. v. a. To grieve to vex. 
23 She laments for it, that it would 
Tearn your heart to fee it. Sbaleſp. 
I am not covetous of gold, | 
It years me not if men my garments wear. Shak. 


I. The foam, ſpume, or flower of beer in 
fermentation ; barm. 1 N 

Teaſt and outward means do fail, Z | 

And have no power to work on ale. ZFHudibras. | 

Whendraysbound high, then never croſs behind, 
Where bubbling. yea, is blown by guſts of wind. 

| . | Gay. | 

| 2. The ſpume on troubled. water; foam; 

froth, 4 wi. 


| 


| 


[ 
4 


| 
Now the ſhip boring the moon with her main- 
maſt, and anon ſwallowed with yeaſt and froth, as 
you'd thruſt a cork into a hogſiead. 8 
: | | Shakeſþ, Winter's Tale. 


_ umy;. foamy, 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Agualt-the-thurches ;. though the waves = 
Conlound-aud-{iwallow-naviganion up. | 


i 


1- Approaching to yellow. h 


| 


ö 


n Net, adj. [from 565. Frothy ; (1 


4 
. 
4 - 
2 
, 


j 


| 


1 


i Yelling monſters, that with ceaſeleſs cry 
Spen/ er. | | 


| 


Shakop. Machetb. | 


YEL 


VET x, ye. 2. J from xealepe yel/ow, Sax.) 
The yellow part of the egg. It is com- 
ny pronouficed, and often written, i 

O. 
a The yell of the egg conduceth little to the ge- 
neration of the bird, but ooly to the nouriſhment 
of the fame : for if a chicken be opened, When it 
is new-hatched, you ſhall find much of the 5 
remaining. Bacon Natural Hiftory, 
That a chicken is formed out of the yell of an 

egg, With ſome antient philoſophers, the people 


fill opinion, | Brown. | 
All the feather'd kind 
From th” included yolk, not ambient white, aroſe. 
| „ Dryden, | 


To YELL, yel. v. #. To cry out with hor- 
rour and agony. | 
Nor the night raven, that ſtill deadly yells, | 
Nor grifly vultures, make us once affear d. Spenſer. 
Each new morn, 1 | 
New widows howl, new orphans cry; new ſorrows 
Strike heav'n on the face, that it reſounds, 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yel/'d out 
Like ſyllables of dolonr. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Now worſe than e er he. was before, 
Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak' d queen Ma, wo doubted fore 
Some treaſon had been wrought her. 
| Drayton's Nymphid. 


Surround me. - | Milton. 
Night- ſtruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoſt. 


„ | Thomſon. 
YELL, yeV. 1. /. [from the verb.] A cry of 
horrour. ; 


Wis line tar rem anten n e gol, 2. It ſeems to have been anciently a kind of 


As when, by night and negligence, the fire | 
Is ſpread in populous cities,  Shatk«ſp. Othello. 
Hence are heard the groans of ghoſts; the pains | 
Of founding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan ſtood aſtoniſh'd at their cries, | 

And aſk'd his guide from whence thoſe ye#ls ariſe.” 


Others in frantick mood 


Rend the dark welkin. Phillips. 
YELLOW, yil'-16. adj. [yealepe, Sax. ghe- 
leuabe, Dut. giallo, Ital.] Being of a bright 

glaring colour, as gold. _ 15 
Only they that come to ſee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellogu, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shake/p. Henry VIII. Prologue. 


He brought the green ear and the yellow ſheaf. 


Milton. 


After a lively orange, followed an intenſe, 


bright, and copious yellow, which was alſo the beſt ; 
of all the yellows,  —. 2 Newton. | 
Negligent of food, RES 
Scarce ſeen, he wades among the yellow broom. 
| | | = Thomſoa. 
YE'LLOWBOY, yal'-16-boy, u. /. A gold coin. 
A very low word, 


John did not ſtarve the cauſe; there wanted not 


yellowboys to fee counſel. Arbutbnot : Fobn Bull, 
YE/LLOWHAMMERy yalV-16-ham-mar. . J. 

Leenchrymus bellonii.] A bird 
YE'LLOW1SH, yAV-16-Ish: adj; [from yellow.) 
Although amber be commonly of a yello4i/b co- 
lour, yet there is found of it alſo black, white, 

- brown, green; blue, and purple. 3 
"ey 2 Moodardi Natural Hiftory. 
YEe'LLOW1SHNESS, yal-16-ish-nfs. z: / [from 


_ yellowifh,) The quality of approaching to] whole hind quarters, ſtretchiogout the two hinder - 


low. © * NE ante {oth 1 
Bruifed madder, being drenched wit the like 


, 
1 


a'redaefs. | 0 oyle. | 
YE'LLOWNESS, yAl-16-nls, u. /. (from yellonu.] 
t. The quality of being yellow, | 


"Ws 


Dryaen. | 
Run howling through the ſtreets; their hideous yell. 


2 
alcalizate ſolution, excliauged its eli, for | 


4 | 


YER 


Apples, covered in lime and aſhes, were well 
matured, as appeared in the yellorvneſs and ſweet- 
neſs. 1 Bacon . Natural Hiftory. 
Yellowneſi of the ſkin and eyes; and a ſaffron- 
coloured urine, are ſigus of an inflammatory dif. 
poſition of the liver. Arb uibnot. 
2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for jealouſy. 
| Ford I will poſſeſs with yellozoneſs., + Shakeſp, 
YE'LLOws, yal-16z. . J. Adiſcaſcin horſes, 
When the gallpipe is topped up, that mat- 
ter which ſhould be turned into gall is 
carried back into the blood, and tinctures 
it yellow; ſo that the eyes, inſide of the 
lips, flaver, and all the parts of the horſe 
that are capable of ſhewihg the colour, 
appear yellow. Farrier's Dictionary. 
His horſe ſped with fpavins, and raied with the 
* ; | Shakeſp ; Taming of the Shbretv. 
To YELP, yelp'. v. un. zealpan, Sax.] To 
bark as a beagle-hound after his prey. 
A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 
Maz d with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
2 3 Shateſp. Henry VI. 
YEO'MAN, y&m'-mtin. u. . [Of this word 
the original is much doubted: the true 
etymology ſeems to be that of Junius, who 
derives it from geman, Frifick, a villager.) 
t. A man of a ſmall eſtate in land; a farmer; 
a gentleman farmer. de] 3 
Gentlemen ſhould uſe their children as the 
honeſt farniers and ſubſtantial yeomen do theirs. 
| Locke. 
He that has a ſpaniel by his ſide is a yeoman of 
about one hundred pounds a year, an honeſt nian. 
he is zuſt qualified to kill an hare, Addiſon. 


ceremomoustitle given to ſoldiers ; whence 
we have ſtill emen of the guard. : 
Tall yeomen ſecmed they, and of great might, 
And were enraged ready ſtill for fight. Spenſer. 
1 255 You; good yeomen, 
Whoſe limbs were made in England, ſhew us here 
The mettle of your paſture. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
He inſtituted, for the ſecurity of his perſoh, a 
band of fifty archers, under a captain; to attend 
him, by the name of yeomen of his guard. 
| _ Bacon s Henry VII. 


Th appointment for th' enſuing night he heard; 


And therefore in the cavern had prepar d 
Two brawny yeomen' of his truſty guard. Dryden, 
At Windſor St. John whiſpers me i th* ear; 
The waiters ſtand in ranks, the yeomen cry 
Make room] as if a duke were paſſing by. Swift. 
3. It was probably a freeholder not advanced 
to the rank of a gentleman. 


His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 


Third ſon to the third Edward king of England; 
Spring creltleſs yeomen from fo deep a root? 


4. It ſeems to have had likewife the notion of 


a gentleman ſervant. 

A. jolly yeoman, marſhal of the hall, 
Whoſe name was appetite, he did beſtow _ 
Both gueſts and meats. 885 Spenſer, 
YEO'MANRY, pn md rf, n/.[from qeoman.] 

The collective body of yeomen. 5 

This did amortize a great part of the lands of 


the kingdom unto the hold and otcupation of the 


yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition between 

_ gentlemen and cottagers, Bacon. 

To YER Ky verk. v. a. [of unknown etymology.] 
To throw out or move witi a ſpring. 


hind legs, when he flings and kicks with his 


legs near together, and even fo fiir fol extent. 
| | : a . #Sarri Dictionary * 
| Thhbeir wounded ſteeds | 
. . Fretfetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Teri out theit armed heels at their dead maſters. 

5 5 0 Shakeſp. 
U YERK, 


A leaping horſe is ſaid to vr, or ſtrike out his 
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ER k, verk. n. f. from the verb. A quick 1 and is too inquiſitive through the whole tragedy ; | do afterward become hollow bell-fhaped berr: 


On. 


, 


motion. yet theſe imperfeCtions being balanced by great | which are full of juice, and include ſeed e 

To Lean, yern'. v. 4. Sec Year. | 1 . virtues, they hinder not our compaſſion for his what like acorns, having, as it were, a little on: © 

IVI s, Vs“, adv. [p re; Sax.) I miſeriees.  Dryden's Dufreſuey. each. 9 Miller 

1. A term of affirmation; the affirmative * 1 s in five years be writ. The ſhooter engb, the broad- leav'd fre” 
| & 4 ES t not one thou 4 


vatticle e to-ho: . g accuſe thy toil of wit. Dryd. | The barren plantane, and the walnut found. 


F . Yer, Et“. adv. . The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ſtill deg > 
5 : P " , N ” * JOS ? for ; Fables. 1 Be 50 5 8 and fg | 2 N 4 Alder, the owner — all 8 ground. 2 
Fs | g > fa» | This furniſhes us with yet one more reaſon why | ; ps OL herb, 5 

; e e 5 opt gr 0 our Saviour lays ſuch a I ſtreſs ” 2 of Sliver'd in the moon's cle Shak. Macbeth 

e i in the head | merc yx. 1 n | 5 
* A ord 1 8 1 it is 2. Still; the ſtate ſtill remaining the ſame. { And almoſt join 'd the horns of the tough peu. 

©" ho lefs fit Heck in che bead of a-council, upon | Theyatteſt fats then had heard whilpthey were e TR * 

a deliberation of entrance into a war. Bacon. zes heathens; and had they not feun] reaſon to re iſd d yew is ever ſeen, 
, you deſpiſe the man to books confin d, believe them, they would ſtill have cor iv ued hea- Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind, i thens, and made no mention of them in their Ys 5 5 | . 
Though what he learns he ſpeaks. Pape. 2 by | | | Addiſon. TR ne ch from yew.] Made of the 
2 tur. adj. Heſternus, 3+ Once again. - 2 rad | 
IN 2 La 15 Los > ee 1 7 hav: } 4 Tet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light His ſtiff arms to ſtretch with eugben bow, 
1 " Ttis not anten uſed b th-compottion with | Indulge,dread ese and eternal night. Pope's Due. And man legs fh paſling to and fro. | 
. another word, 48 day or night. Fo | 4. At this time; ſo ſoon ; hitherto ; with a FA ; Hubberd' s Tale, 
5 Love might as well be ſow'd upon our ſands, - negative before it. | N a Ce Vi To have the hiccough, 
As in a breaſt ſo barren: | 5 - Thales being aſked when a man ſhould marry, YEx, yex'- u. J. The hiccough, 

To love an enemy, the only one |  faid, Young men, not yet; old men, not at all. Bacon. | YE RE, F-fer, adv. [yfene, Sax.] Together 
RNRiemaining too, whom yefer ſun beheld - 1 5. At leaſt at all. Noting uncertainty or | Bi Spenſer, 
Muſt'ring her charms. - Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. indetermination. a To YIELD, yèlld. v. a. [zelvan, Sax. to pay.] 

Ye'srtrDar, yis-thr-di. . , (yrrandæz, A man that would form a compariſon betwixt 1. 10 produce; to give in return for culti. 

Sax.) The day laſt paſt; the day next | Quintilian's declamations, if yet they be Quinti- | vation or labour. | 
before to-day. , lian's, and the orations of Tully, would be in dan- When thou tilleſt the ground, it ſhall not hence. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, ger of forfeiting his diſcretion. ; Baker. forth yield unto thee her ſtrength. Geneſis, iv. 12, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 6. It denotes continuance and extenſion, No country, for the bigneſs of it, can be better 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; | greater or ſmaller, | | watered, or yield fairer fruits. Heylyn 
— And all our yefterdays have lighted fools . - :$ Shake not his hour-glaſs, when his haſty ſand Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena 57 
_ The way to duſty death. Sbaleſp. Macheth. Is ebbing to the laſt: 3 ; "5 al the Romians per diem to the value of twenty-five 


We ſare but of ygferday, and know nothing, be- A little longer, yet a little longer, thouſand drachms, eight hundred and ſe ven pounds 


© cauſe our days upon earth are a ſhadow. Fob, viii. 9. | And nature drops him down without your ſin, five ſhillings and ten pence. Arbuthnit, 
You are both fluid, chang'd ſince yeſterday; | Like mellow fruit without a winter ſtorm. Dryd. | 2. To produce in general. | 
Next day repairs but ill laſt day's decay; - Tet a few days, and thoſe which now appear He makes milch kine yield blood, Shakeſp. 
Nor are, although the river keep the name, 2 In youth and beauty like the blooming year, The wilderneſs yieldetb food for them. 
| Yeſterday's'waters and to- day's the fame. Donne. In life's ſwift ſcene ſhall change. Dryden. | 8 | Fob, xxiv. 5, 
If yefterday could be recall'd again, 7. Still; in a new degree. 8 All the ſubſtances of an animal, fed even witl 
Ev'n now would I conclude my happy reign. Dryd. He that takes from a thief that which the thief aceſcent ſubſtances, yield by fire nothing bur alka- 
Yefterday was ſet apart as a day of publick thankf- took from an honeſt man, and keeps it to himſelf, line ſalts. 4. | Arbuthut, 
giving for the late extraordinary ſucceſſes. Addiſon. | is the wickeder thief of the two, by how much To afford; to exhibit. 
Mrs: Simper ſends complaint in your ye/fterday's the rapine is made yet blacker by the pretence of | Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not 
Spectator. | "Addiſon's Stectator. | piety and juſtice. | L' Eftrange. | without ſo mighty a lour as that face could yield. 
Naked from the womb * 8. Even; after all. A kind of emphatical „ | Sidney, 
We yeſterday came forth, and in the tomb addition to a negative. Ts The mind of man defireth ever more to know 
Naked again we muſt to-morrow lie; | If any man neglect his duty, his faul tmuſt not the truth, according to the moſt infallible certainty 
Born to lament, to labour, and to die. Prior. be aſcribed to the rule appointed, neither yes to the which the nature of things can eld. Hooker, 


4 


Ye'sTERDAY, yis'-thr-di. adv. On the day | whole church. Whitgifte. | lf you take the idea of white, which one parcel 
laſt paſt, 4 5 5 Men may not too raſhly believe the conſeſſions of fnow yielded yeſterday to our fight, and anc- 
Martius gave us yeſterday a repreſentation of the of witches, nor yet the evidence againſt them; for | ther idea of white from another parcel of ſnow | 
empire of the Turks, with no ſmall vigour of the witches themſelves are imaginative, and people you ſee to-day, and put them together in your 
words. | "AER x = Den. are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and | mind, they run into one; and the idea of whiteneſs 
YEe'sTERNIGHT, yis-thr-nit. 2. /. The night natural operations to witchcraft, Bacen, is not at all increafed, | Lite, 
before this night. _ Nor yet amidſt this joy and brighteſt morn | 4. To give, as claimed of right, 
Ye'sTERNIGHT, yis'-tir-nit. adv. On the | Was abſcnt, after all his miſchief done, | I. I the praiſe | 


night laſt paſt. | ; The prince of darkneſs, Milten's Parad. Regained. | Tield thee, ſo well thou haſt this day purvey d. 
Eleven hours I ve ſpent to write it over; 9. Hitherto: ſomething with as before it. . | Milian 
. For yeflernight by Cateſby was it ſent me. | Hope beginning here, with a trembling expec- | 5. To allow ; to concede. . | 
354 Be Sbaleſp. Richard III.] tation of things far removed, and as yet but only 1 yield it juſt, ſaid Adam, and ſubmit. Min. 
The diſtribution of this conference was made by | heard of, endeth with real and actual fruition off - | that have not only yielded, but challenged the 
0 Eupolis yeflernigbt. 8 Bacon. that which no tongue can expreſs, Hooker. undoubted truth of the propoſition, can make 00 
By . Var, yet“, conjund. [Fr, zer, xera, Sax. 'Ye'veN, yiv'n, for given. + ' | queſtion of its corollaries. Hammand. 
_ Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding ; however. Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance | 6. To permit; to grant. | 
They had a king was more than him before; | ven 2 F a Life is but air, SY 
But y a king, where they were nought the more. | Let that room to my lady be yeven; | That yields a paſſage to the whiſtling ſword, 
3 55 Daniel, h She ſhall be a grace, 55 And cloſes when tis gone, Dryd. Don Scheſius 
+ =» French laws forbid the female reign, To fill the fourth place, | a 7. To emit; to expire. | 
$i 7 love does them to ſlav'ry draw. Cowley, | And reign with the reſt in heaven. Spenſer. DO. Often did 1 ſtrive 
* >> Yavugh ſuch men have lived never ſo much Yew, yo. 1. J. [w, Sax. yw, Welſh. This is To yield the ghoſt ; but ſtill the envious flood 
1 f upon the reſerve; yet, if they be obſerved to have | often written eugh ; but the former ortho- | Kept-in my ſoul, and would not let It forth 
$5 | - particular fondneſs ſor perſons noted for any ſin, graphy is at once nearer to the ſound and | To find the empty, vaſt, and wand ring at. 1 
* it is ten te one but there was a communication in the derivation. See EvGn.] A tree of 3 Sbaleſp. Richard Il, 
* ©  the-fin, before there was fo in affection. Soutb.] tough wood, uſed for bows, and therefore 1 He gathered up his feet into the bed, andy 


The heathens would never ſuffer their gods to} planted in church-yards. - -- 88 up the ghoſt. Gengſu, xlix. 75 
be reviled, which 5-1 were no gods; and ſhall it be | . It hath amentaceous flowers, which conliſt of 8. To refigy ; to give up: ſometimes i? 
allowed to any man to make a mock of him that | many apices, for the moſt part ſhaped like a muſh- | Particle, as 2p or over. 


F Sr 
N 


made heaven and earth? Tian. room, and are barren but the embryos, which | He not yielding over to old age his country. 
Dr md eee cr fora * are produced at z moe diſtances on the fat tree, lights, eſpecially of hawking, was; ® 71. 
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and yoxd haberdaſher in a velvet gown furred with 5 2 | af 


e unto us. Untam' d, unconſcious of the galling yote, Pope, }F fables? _ © Ben Yael flGroerian.. IE oe 
* be yielded up into your hand 2. A mark of ſervitude ; flavery. Tigranes, being encamped Hare Ys 58 La” nes, 
The circle of my glory. Shakeſp. King John. Our country ſinks beneath the yoke; | hundred thouſand men, diſcovered the army of © J] 

he to realities yields all her ſhows. Milton. It weeps, it bleeds. Slaleſp. Macbeth. z the Romans, being not above fourteen thoufand, © e 


In bands of iron ſetter'd you ſhall be; 


Tis the pride of man which is the ſpring of this | 
An eaſier yoke than what you put on me. 


< eee marching towards him: he made himſelſ merry g 
* evil, and an unwi gets, 30.5 up their own : 


with it, and ſaid, youder men are too many for.an 


5 


he Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs ? 


„3. To comply with things required or en- 


There could be no ſecure peace, except the La- 


that, after this life ended, he admininiſters juſtice 
| 5, To give Nac as inferiour in excellence 


Jugum, Lat. joug, Fr.] 5 


30 3 Watts, f i Denden'e Aurengaele. ambaſſage, and too ſew for a fight. Bas. Nat. Hit” | 
Jo ſurrender : ſometimes with 7 33. A chain; a link; a dons..." | For proof look up, „ 7 
2 The enemies ſometimes offered unto the ſoldiers, | — This yoke of marriage from us both remove, And read thy lot in yon celeſtial ſign. Milt. Par. Li. 
Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. | 


upon the walls, great rewards, if they would yie/d | 
© "of the city, and ſometimes threatened them as faſt, 


| : 1 f £Knolles. 
be: They laugh, ad if to them I had quitted all, 


At random yielded up to their miſtule. Milton, 
To YIELD, yeld, . * 1 
x, To give up the conteſt; to ſubmit. 

4 | He yields not in his fall; 


But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 


All is not loſt: immortal hate, We CESS . Broome. break my neck, l mould be no more a man of this f 
And courage never to ſubmit or yie/d. Milten, | To Lok R, yok. v. a. [from the noun, ] 1 : | : Beattie. } 
iche inſpiring and expiring organ of any animal 1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage, a JD adv. At adiſtance with- 


| be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yieldt to nature, and dies. 
| | Walton's Angler. 


- * Conſidering this preſent age fo full of tongue, 


and weak of brain, behold we yield to the fiream | 


; 


Dryden. | 


4. A couple; two; a pair. It is uſed in the 
plural with the fingular termination. | 


Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards 
our wives, are a vate of his diſcarded men. Shak. | 


His lands a hundred yote of oxen till'd. Dryden. 
A yoke of mules outgoes a yole of oxen, when 


| ſet to work at the ſame time; for mulesare ſwifter. 


This Stetes promiſed to do, if he alone would 
yoke together two brazen: hoofed bulls, and, plow- 


Be hol' d with his that did betray the beſt. Sha. 
ECaſſius, you are yoted with a lamb, - 


Nouri 


. Yen flow'ry arbors, yonder allies green. Milton. 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 


But nigh yen mountain let metuue my lays. Pope. © 


Then hear me, gracious heav'n, and grant my 
pray'r, | 
Make youre man the fav'rite of thy care: 
the plant with thy celeſtial dew, 
Like manna let it fall, and ſtill. be new. Harte. 
If I were to fall down yander precipice, and 


YoxD, yond', 5 in view. It is uſed when 


Vo'N DER, yon'-dar. 


Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 


The cherub Contemplation. Milton, 


, 
* 


we direct the eye from 


| „ 833 . , 1 | h. L' Eftrange. another thing to the object 1 
5 There he ſaw the fainting Grecians yield ing the ground, ſow dragons tectr : Nrange | ; g he Object. | 
And here N trembling Trojans quit the field. Four le writs bulls, the Thracian uſe of old, The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, if 

Purſued by fierce Achilles. „Deen. Were yo#d to draw his car of burniſh'd gold. Dryd. And ſay what thou ſee'ſt hond. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 
, To comply with any perſon, or motive | 2. To join or couple with another. ( Firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring 
ax; 2888 F | My name Him that yo ſoars on golden wing, 


— 5 Hecoler. That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 5 Tonder are two apple-women ſcolding. q 
I ſee a yielding in the looks of France: . E 92 7 5 Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. y ach 3 Arbuthnot and Pope. [ 
"Mark, how they whiſper. Shak. King Fobn, | Seek not in Latian bands to yoke | OND, yond'. adj. [I know not whence de- | 


This ſupernatural ſoliciting, if ill, 


I goed, why do yield to that ſuggeſtion, 
Whoſe horrid image doth upfix my hair? , 


Kettlewwell.” 


forced. 


cedemonians yielded to thoſe things, which being 
granted, it would be no longer in their power to 


Our fair Lavinia. 

to ſubdue, 
| Theſe are the arme 
With which he 50leth your rebellious necks, 


| Dryden's A neid. 
3. To enſlave; 


£ 


Yo'KE-ELM, y6'k-Elm, 1. J. [carpinus, Lat.] 
A tree. Ainſworth. 


Yo'KEFE LLow;y&/k-F1-18, } n. ſ. L yokeand fel- 


Yo'KEMATE,y0'k-miat. 


1. Companion in labour. 
| Yokefellows in arms, 


low, or mate. 


1 
; 


rived.] Mad; furious: perhaps tranſport- 
ed with rage; under alienation of mind: 


in which ſenſe it concurs with the reſt. 
Ihen like a lion, which hath long time ſought 


Witneſs the burning altars, which he ſwore, 


And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury; _ 


Which, though he hath polluted oft and yore, 
Yet I to them for judgment juſt do fly. Spenſer. 


2. Of old time; long ago: with of before it. 


And ſeated here a ſee, his biſhoprick of yore, 


DN a 3 > BE Upon che fartheſt point of thi ui | 
| hurt the 4 3 ECO Bacon. Let us to France. | Shakeſp. Henry V, 6a 5 | 1 e — 
Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield. Mite. | 2. Mate; fellow; COMMONIY ane 18 mare 4 T * wah, a 8 | 
| 55 hl 152 7 riage. | | „„ o ſolitary Saturn bore, ; 
4. To concede ; to admit; to allow; not to Er cannot think me fit | fy Milton. 


deny. | . 8 . . 
lt we yield that there is a God, and that this 
God is almighty and juſt, it cannot be avoided but 


unto men. _- Hatewill. 


3 | The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields. Pope. Tor- K, yok. 1. . [See YELX.] The yellow 
| Visbek, yel-dar. u. ve [from yield.] One | | 1 


who yields. 


To be th' yokefellow of your wit, 

Nor take one of ſo mean deſerts 

To be the partner of your parts. 
Before Toulon thy yohemate lies, 


Hudibras. 


Where all the live- long night he ſighs. Stzpney. . 


Thoſe who have moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


part of an egg. 


wk,” 


Nature hath provided a large yell in every egg, ; 


Madam, yond young fellow ſwears he will ſpeak ö 


b 


[ 


I. The oblique caſe of ye. | 


A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor. 


There liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, 


x > | Dryden, 
In times of yore an ancient baron liv'd; 
Great gifts beſtow'd, and great reſpect receiv d. 
| Prior. 


The devil was piqued ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, 


» | | | And long' d to tempt him, lik d : 

wn Fir 7 e 4 2 8 by railing at the ſex, very often chuſe one of the | But 9. now is wiſer hag 3 Job w _ 

TT en: 55 Achilles Saut, ane ne tra | moſt worthleſs for a companion and yokefel/owo. And tempts by making rich, not makin | 

Ie o 7 1 Centaurs, * 2 i Adiiſin's Spectotor. N , g 44 
other par Fo „ ; : PIE | | 2 : 4 | A 

2 . De. Tor p, yold', for yielded. Obſolete. Spenſer. You, y$'. pron. [eop, mh, Sax. of ze, ye.) 


Ye have heard of the diſpenſation of the 7 ace 
of God, which is given me to you ward. Eph. 4 as 


| Briars and thorn: at their apparel ſnatch, | a great part whereof remaineth after the chick. | - _- 3 I thought to ſhow you _ © of 

| + Some Neeves, ſome bats; from yielders all things | en is hatched; and, by a channel made on pur- How eaſy 'twas to die, by my example, _ 

„S883. poſe, ſerves inſtead of milk to nouriſh the chick | And hanlcl fate before you. Dryden's Cleomenes 

| Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, for a conſiderable time. Nay on the Creation. Br, dl is uſed in the nominative, in common i 

deen true bed, and yiclder up of breath. Ton, yön. 544i. Second, Sax.] Being auß lage, when the addreſs is to perſons; 
4 S Shakeſp, HearyIV.| YoxD, yond' “ at a diſtance within | and though firſt introduced by corruption, 

4 YOKE, k. . ,. [ze0c, Sax. jock, Dut. | Yo'nDER, yon'-dir,)) ) view, is now eſtabliſhed. In the following lines 


you and ge are uſed ungrammatically in the 


| 3+ The bandage placed on the neck of draught [| with you. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, places of each other; but even this uſe is 
oxen. c Wd Re 5 "I 1 Good mother, do not marry me to yon fool. Shak. N cuſtomary. | 1 | 5 1 : 14 8 5 
* . red heifcr, wherein is no blemiſh, and Would you not laugh to meet a great counſellor | - What gain you by forbidding i 

| Upon which never came ele. Wumb. ix, 2. of ſtate in a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle; | It now can neither trouble y 

| ps Vor. II. Ne XXVII. 2 1 e 5 11 Tem” EFI. 4 1p Foy. 


- a — 8 * . * - 
n r 
_ * — r n - 


| | Sbaleſp. King Lear. | Razeth your cities. Shakeſp. | His robbed whelps, and at the laſt them found 
With her much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to | 4. To reſtrain ; to confine. Amonglt the ſhepherd ſwains,. then waxeth wood 
3 5 = ; Proverbs. Men marry not; but chuſe rather a libertine e and yond 5 He 4: $4 . | 
The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou | fingle life than to be fed in marriage. Bacon. $9 fierce he laid about him. "Spenſer. g 
wWouldſt bring down Paul; but do not thou yield | Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to be, Nor thoſe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and | 
unto them. | : Ads, xxiii. 21. Over Helleſpont bridg'd his way. Milton. Vond. | RT | Fairfax. | 
They ſhew the world that they are not of a © "The words and promiſes, that 9 hh Lokk or Of Tore, yo'r. adv. [Seoxana, Sax. 
Fielling temper, which will be wronged or baffled, The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras. | 1. Long. | Ip 


* 


1 0 


3. It is the ceremonial word for the ſecond 
perſon ſingular, and is always uſed, ex- 
cept in ſolemn language. 1 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 
Toi wiſh fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 
But, Madam, if the fates withſtand, and you 


Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too. Pope. 


4. It is uſed indefinitively, as the French on; 
any one; whoſoever. 
die palſed by what was one of thoſe rivers of 

burning matter: this looks, at a diſtance, like a 

new-plowed land; but as you come near it, von ſee 

nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods. 

; | ' . Addiſon on Ttaly. 

5. You is uſed in the ſubſequent members of 

a ſentence, as diſtinguiſhed from ye. 

Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet 
wield, 

Or you the ſwiſteſt racers of the fiel. Pope. 
YOUNG, yüng'. adj. [10n3, Jeong, Sax. jong, 
* Dut.} 

1. Being in the firſt part of life; 

uſed of animal life. 5 | 

Gueſts ſhould be interlarded, after the Perſian 
cuſtom, by ages young and old, 

Carew's Survey of Cornwoll. 

There 's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou be- 

hold'ſt, | | 

But in his motion like an angel ſings, | 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. Shak, 

Il firmly am reſolv'd | 

Not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, _ 
Before I have a huſband for the elder. Shake. 

DR > Thou old and true Menenius, | 

Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, li 

And venomous to thine eyes. Shep. Coriolanus. 
1 He ordain'd a lady for his prize, 

Generally praiſeful, fair and yourg, and {kill'd in | 

houſewiferies. 5 Cbapman. 
In timorous deer he hanſels his young paws, | 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Corol. 
Nor need'ſt thou by thy daughter to be told, 
Though now thy ſprity blood with age be cold, 
Thou haſt been young. - Dryden. 
When we ſay a man is young, we mean that 
his age is yet but a ſmall part of that which uſu- 
ally men attain to: and when we denominate him 
old, we mean that his duration is run out almoſt | 
. to the end of that which men do not uſually ex- | 
ceed. | 5 Locke, 
It will be but an ill example to prove, that 
dominion, by God's ordination, belonged to the 
. . eldeſt ſon; becauſe Jacob the youngef here had it. 
1 | ocke, 

From earth they rear him ſtruggling now with 
death, 12 
And Neſtor's young ſtops the vents of breath. Pope. 
2. Ignorant; weax. 

Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this. 
CET 2 Wo 3 Sbaleſp. 
3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life. 

There be trees that bear beſt when they begin 
to be old, as almonds; the cauſe is, for that all 
trees that bear muſt have an oily fruit; and young 

trees have a more watry juice, and leſs concocted. 
- . 4 | Bacon. 
YoUNG, yüng“. u. /. The offspring of animals 

_ colleQively. | | 
The hedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 

3, 4. bo Shakeſp. King Lear. 
 - _ $0 many days my ewes have been with young; _| 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Sha?. 

The eggs diſelos d their callow young. Milton. 

The reaſon why birds are oviparous, and lay 

eggs, but do not bring forth their young alive, is 

becauſe there might be more plenty. 8 

| More Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 

Not ſo her young; for their unequal line 


* 


not old: 


Was heroes make, half human, half divine; p 


L 


2 


_ Their carthly mold —— fare,” ' + 
Th immortal part aſſum'd immortal ſtate, D7yd. 


— 


remoniouſly and cuſtomarily when 


2. Tour is uſed in an indeterminate ſenſe. 


3. Tours is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes 


YOU 


Thoſe inſects, for whoſe young nature hath not 


made proviſion of ſufficient ſuſtenanoe, do them- | 


ſelves gather and lay up in ſtore for them. 
; | Ray on the Creation, 
You'ſnG1s8H, yung'-Ish. adj.” [from young. 
Somewhat young. | 
She let her ſecond room to a very gentecl young- 
½ man. Tatler. | 


You'xGLING, yang'-ling. ». /. [from young; 
feonzling, Sax.] Any creature in the firſt 
part of life. | 

More dear unto their God than younglings to 
their dam. | Fairy Queen. 

TDoungling, thou canſt not love ſo dear as I. 

—- Grey-beard, thy love doth freeze. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not 
unreaſonable to infer, they ſuckle their younglings 
with milk. | Beroun. 
Encourag'd thus, ſhe brought her younglings 
nigh, : Dryden. 

The ſtately beaſt the two Tyrrheidæ bred, + 
Snatch'd from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. 

| Dryden, 

You'xcLy, yang'-lf. adv. [from young. ] 

1. Early in life, 985 

Say we read lectures to you, 
How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 

How long continued, and what ſtock he ſprings of. 

| Hs -  Shakeſp. 

2. Ignorantly; weakly. | 

You'NGSTER, yung'-stur, ? ./. [from young. 

You'NKER, vank'-g 2 N 

in contempt. ES | | 

What, will you make a younker of me? ſhall I 
not take mine eaſe in mine inn, but I ſhall ſo have 
my pocket pick'd ? ; Shakeſp. 
Sce how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun : | 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimm'd like a yoater prancing to his love. Shak. 
While Ulyſſes ſlept there, and, cloſe by | 
The other yonkers, he abroad would ly. Chapman. 
Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, | 
That Phcoebus gave his chariot to his ſon; | 
And whillt the young fler from the path declines, 
Admiring the ſtrange beauty of the ſigns, 1] 
Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horſe, 
And would outdo his father in his courſe, Creech, 
The young fier, who at nine and three - 
Drinks with his ſiſters milk” and tea, | 
From breakfaſt reads, till twelve o'clock, | 
Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 

YounGTH,yungth'. z. /. from young.] Youth. 

Obſolete. 5 | 
The mournful muſe in mirth now liſt ne maſk, 
As ſhe was wont in youngth and ſummer days. Spenſ. 


Your, yô'r. pronoun, [eopen, Sax.) 
1. Belonging to you. 
when we ſpeak to more than one, and ce- 


to only 


One. 
Either your unparagoned miſtreſs is dead, or 
ſhe 's outprized by a trifle. | Shakeſp. 

Impute your danger to our ignorance; 
The braveſt men are ſubje& moſt to chance. 
"IE Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear, 

Think on the ſtrength which once your fathers 

bores ;. 85 Pope. 


Dryd. 


888 


Every true man's apparel fits your thief: if it be 

too little for your thief, your true man thinks it big 
enough. If it be too big for your thief, your thief 
thinks it little enough; ſo every true man's appa- 
rel fits your thief, : „ Shakeſp. 
There is a great affinity between coins | 
try, and your medalliſt and critic are much nearer 


related than the world imagine. Addiſon on Medals, | Th' 1 1 
A diſagreement between theſe . | n 
but among your antiquaries and ſchoolmen. 


Felton on the Clafſicks. | 


Shalbeſp. | 


A young perſon: | 


| 
It is uſed properly 


| YouURSE'LF, yar-self. », /. 
1. You, even you; ye, not others, 


} Tolive with thee, and be thy love. 


. 


| 
Would ſhut the book and ſit him down 


and poe- | 


—— 


1 O U 
before or is underſtood: as, 
book, this book is yours. 


Pray for this man and for his 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd 


iſſue, 


a but 
And beggar d yours for ever. ah r 
That done, our day of marriage fall by 8 
ri 


Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 
Conceive and fare thee well. i 
ours in the ranks of death. $Shaz. 
He is forſworn, if e' er thoſe eyes o 
Behold another day break in the eaſt, 
While the ſword this inonarchy ſecures 
Tis manag'd by an abler hand than yourr, Dry 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are your;. e 
It is my employment to revive the old of 2 
ages to the preſent, as it is yours to tranſmit th 
young of the preſent to the tuture, Pas 


[ your and /e 


King Lear, 


fou 


Sbaleh, 


If it ſtand, as you yourſelf {til do, 
Within the eye of honour ; be aſſur'd, 
My purſe, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions, Shale} 
| O heav'ns! i 
If you do love old men, if your ſweet {way 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
Make it your cauſe. Shakeſp. King Luar, 
2. In the oblique caſes it has the ſenſe of re. 
ciprocation, or reference to the ſame ſub. 
ject mentioned before : as, you love onj 
yourſelf ; you have betrayed yourlelyey by 
your rafhneſs. 75 | 
Whenever you are more intent upon adorning + 
your perſons than upon perfecting of your ſouls 
you are much more beſide yourſelves thar. he that 
had rather have a laced coat than a healthful body, 
= x Lau. 
3. It is ſometimes reciprocal. in the nomina. 
tive. | 1 
Be but yourſelves. | 
YOUTH,  yo'th. 2. /. [jeoguS, Sax.) 
1. The part of life ſucceeding to childhood 
and adoleſcence; the time from fourteen 
to twenty-eight, | 
But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move, 
Raleyb, 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled ſhow'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Min. 
The ſolidity, quantity, and ſtrength of thc al- 
ment, is to be proportioned to the labour or quits 
tity of muſcular motion, which in youth is greatet 
than any other age.  Arbuthad, 
2+ A young man, 
| Siward's ſon, 
And many unrough youths even now, 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. Shakeſp. Math 
| | If this were ſeen, | 
The happieſt youtb-viewing his progreſs through, 
What perils paſt, what croſſes to enſue, 


: 


opt, 


and die, 
ShakiſÞ 
Ober the lofty gate his art embols'd 
Androgeo's death, and off'rings to his ghoſt; 
Sev'n youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. Pri 
The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train elects, 
And to the Latian court their courſe no” 4 
5 | In 
3. Young men. Collectively. 
As it is fit to read the beſt authors to geuth bh 
Jo let them be of the openeſt and cleareſt; as Laff 
before Salluſt, Sidney before Donne. Ze Jus 
About him exercis'd heroic games 


Miles 


The graces put not more exactly on ; 
The attire of Venus, when the ball ſhe won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care is 4 

When all your youth prefers her to the reſt, Was 
. vorn 
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Fov'rurul, yö'th-fül. adj, [ youth and full. 
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The nymph ſurveys him, and beholds the grace You'Thy oh. . [from 1 1 5 % 
| 3 : „ . by n . 
1. Young, 5 Of char ming features, and a youthful face. Pope, n 4 55 word. | ] Gp 
b Our army is difpers'd already: 3. Vigorous, as in youth, 


The ſcribbler had not genius to turn my age, 


Like youthful ſteers unyok'd they took their courſe, as indeed I am an old maid, into raillery, for af- 


How is a good Chriſtian animated by a ſted- 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Eaſt, weſt, -north, ſouth. . faſt belief o an everlaſting enjoyment of perfect 


A in fecting a youthier turn than is conſiſtent with my 
„ee in a heap of flain, amongſi the reſt felicity, ſuch as, after millions of millions of ages, time of day. 3 3 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load | if ftüt youtful and flouriſhing, and inviting as at TI HT, pk. part. [y and pight, from ; 
| oppreſt - | the might ro wrinkles in the face, no grey hairs | piteb.] Fixed. | "I 
Of flaughter'd ſoes. — WL e head of eternity. Bentley. x That ſame wicked wight 
Suitable to the firſt part of lif, Tov rururrx, y' th-fül- v. adv.- [from His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, ü i 
2. Sui part Or lite. youthful.) In a youthful manner. Far underneath a craggy clift ypigbt, = 
Here he all the pleaſures 4 


YouTaLy, yo'th-ly. adj. (from youth.) | Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spen/. | 
Young ; early in life. Obſolete. Yuck, yük'. a. /. [ jocken, Dut.] Itch. 0 
True be thy words, and worthy of thy praiſe, | YULE, yul. 2. /. [zeol, yeol, yehul, Sax! | 
That warlike feats doſt higheſt glorify, The time of Chriſtmas. 855 | 
Therein have I ſpent all my youtbly days, Yux, yuk's. z. /. [yeox, Sax. ſometimes pro- 
And many battles fought, and many frays, Sper. nounced yex,] The hiccough, Bog 


2 \ | . ; | 


e 


That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

When the freſh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briſk as the April buds in primroſe ſeaſon. Mili. 
In his years were ſeen 


A youthful vigour and autumnal green. Dryden, 


+065 « — 1 
„ 1 tk 


3 4 1 * 


0 | 
I ZEA ZEA Z * 
N Is found in the Saxon alphabets ſet fl had had time to have made new liveries, I When the ſins of a nation have provoked God 
h, down by grammarians, but is read in * wou d have beſtowed the thouſand pound I bor- to forſake it, he ſuffers thoſe to concur in the moſt 
50 no word originally Teutonick: its rowd of you: but it is no matter, this poor ſhew | pernicious counſels for enſlaving conſcience, who 
*. ſound is uniformly that of an hard S. No] doth better; this doth infer the zeal I had to ſee| pretend to the greateſt zeal for the liberty of it. 
En reginal begins with: ©, e, M M ie ts ts 
; G Ps, | is io iſcovered to his majeſt y 
* | 223 zäf - fyr. } . | Har [ but Tee my God * half the zeal who have eſpouſed his intereſts with zeal or radi. 
| STS © I ſxrv'd my king, he would not in mine age ference. + Addiſon's Freebolder, 
00 Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with] I. ve left me naked to mine enemies. Shaleſp. A ſcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. Pope. 
een three times its weight of powdered flints; this The bare fervour and zeal is taken in commu- There is nothing noble in a clergyman. but 
| being werted: rl: commort Water, concretes -— | tation for much other piety, by many the moſt burning zeal for hg ſalvation of fakes nor any 
a maſs called zafre, which from its hardneſs has ezger contenders. Hammond. | thing poor in his profeſſion, but idleneſs and 
winery! = Weed oe ri 3 3 | Among the ſeraphims | worldly fpirit. | Law, 
4 25 ing ſublimed, the flowers are o bg; : | Joe? 5 | | 
„ ere thee German mineralis called coir. fe Da and dene commune ad. | LES LOT, alen Br. Gown, 
;me 8 | Wodwerd.| gtood up Ld ins Bede if nat rae” One paſſionately ardent in any cauſe. Ge» 
im, | | The artificers in glaſs tinge their glaſs blue with | The current of his fury thus oppos d. Mile. Por-Loft nerally uſed in diſpraiſe. _ NS 
© als that dark mineral zapbre. Boyle on Coluuri.| 14.9 zeal anciently armed itſelf againſt ſove- e ee rae” 8 ede e 
Tp 23 | f 2 Y BO "| for partaking with the Roman church in things 
lun Z4&'xy, za -ny. n. /. [probably of zanei, the] reignty, we had never heard of a calendar off awful and Lood. ch e vwich 
ea contraction of Giovanni: from /anna, a| - ſaints. | „ e in e ee l wk 0 0 
than, ſcoff, according to Sinner. ] One employed We muſt look our prayers be with zeal and] od quality. | White 
to raiſe laughter by his geſtures, actions, earneſtneſs: it is not enough that we ſo far attend 8 Pg 4 „ 4 
| | nf” e fury of zealots, inteſtine bitterneſs and di- 
and ſpeeches ; a merry Andrew; a buffoon. them, as barely to know what it is we ſay, but we | viſion, were the greateſt occaſion of the deſtruc- 
.  Somecarrytale,ſomepleaſeman, ſome ſlight zany, | muſt put forth all the affection and devotion of tion of Jeruſalem. King-Gherles, 
1 Some mumblene ws, ſome trencher knight, ſome] our fouls, Du of Mas. Are not thoſe men too often the greateſt zealots 
Dick, | Zeal, the blind conductor of the will, e age | who are moſt notoriouſly ignorant? true zeal 
oughy Told our intents before | Shaheſp She with ſuch a zeal the cauſe embrac'd, ſhoul * e 
a Go N b ould always begin with true knowledge, aud 
a Then write that I may follow, and ſo be As women, where they will, are all in haſte ; thence proceed to an unwearied paſſion, for what 
| die, Thy echo, thy debtor, thy. foil, thy zany, The father, mother, and the kin beſide, it once knows to be worthy of ſuch paſſi 5 
babſþ I ſhall be thought, if mine like thine I ſhape, Were overborne by the fury of the tide, Dryden. wo, | 2 ro 17. 
* All the world's lion, though I be thy ape. Donne. OT 1 . 22 fur ro att; ; q No wonder that ſo many of theſe deluded zealots 
i Oh, great reſtorer of the good e ſtage, And the king feiz d a flambeau with zeal to der] have been engaged in a cauſe which they at firſt 
50 Preacher at once, and zany, of thy age. Pope's Dunc. Bo ſtroy. . 5 1 3 abhorred, and have wiſhed or acted for the ſuc- - 
7 ZARNICH, zar-nik. 7. ſ. Zarnich is a ſub- E ee and al in e ww mn ceſs of an enterprize, that might have ended in 
ance 1n which orpiment is found ; it ap- * 3 ien en „ the extirpation of the proteſtant religion. Addiſn. 
proaches to the nature of eder ; Good men often blemiſh the reputation of their 3 WA kr A Ko nt 
bs, 8 : Ree e piety by overacting ſome things in their religion; ZEA'LOUS, zel'-U8. adj, [from zeal.] Ardentiy 
Did without its luſtre and foliated texture. The by an indifcreet zea! about things wherein religion | Paſſionate in any cauſe.” ooo ns 
common kinds of zarnich are green and] js not concerned. | Tillotſon. Our hearts are right with God, and our 4% F 
: 6% yellow. Hill Materia Medica. True zeal ſeems not to be any one ſingle affec- | tions pious, if we act our temporal affair 3 * 
LAL, 200. 2. J. [Gin ; zelus, Lat.] Paſſion- tion of the ſoul, but rather a ſtrong mixture of | deſire no greater than our neceſſity, wrative, ſo = 
Juſs | ate ardour for any perſon or cauſe. * | | many holy affeQions; rather a gracious conltitu- Of 7 eligion we be zealous, active, au, Taylor 5 
In this pr eſent age, wherein zeal hath drowned] tion of the whole mind, than any one particular far as prudence will per wage came to my ſphere Dt 
Mulas charity and ſkill, meekneſs will not now ſuffer | grace, ſwaying a devout heart, and filling it with This day, at height of ng, to knorr 5 
3 to marvel, whatſoever he ſhall hear re-] all pious intentions; all not only uncounterſfeit, | 8 r e = he Forks, Milton's Par. Loft, 4 
ny 1 y whomſoever, - Hoiker, hut moſt fervent, | Sprat''s Sermons, More Os Almigh” We 5 
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We ſhould be not only dev out towards God, but 


zealous towards men; endeayouring by all prudent 
means to recover them out of thoſe ſnares of the 
devil, whereby they are taken captive, Dec. of Picty. 
It is not at all good to be zealcus againſt any 
perſon,” but only againſt their crimes, It is better 
to be zealous 8 than for perſons; but then 
it ſhould be ohly for good things: a rule that does 
certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill things, 
all manner of zeal for little things. Spratt's Sermons. 
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Being inſtructed only in the general, and zealous | 


in the main deſign; and as ſinite beings not ad- 
mitted into the ſecrets of government, the laſt re- 
ſorts of providence, or capable of diſcovering the 
final purpoſes of God, they muſt be ſometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thoſe ends in 


which alone they can oppoſe each other. Dryden. | 


Being thus ſaved himſelf, he may be zealous in 
the ſaivation of ſouls. Law. 


With paſſionate ardour. 
y care is fixt, and zealoyſly attends, 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not ſhame, Milton. 


To enter into a party as into an order of friars, 


with ſo reſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is very 
uyſuitable with the civil and religious liberties we 
{o æcalouſiy aſſert. Ps Sift. 
Z EA LOUSNESS, ZE! -13-nEs. 2. /. [from zeal- 
ous,] The quality of being zealous. 
CZE'CHIN, tehd-ks u. n. /. (ſo named from 
Zecha, a place in Venice, where the mint is 
ſettled for coinage.) A gold coin worth 
about nine ſhillings ſterling. 


ZE DOARY, Z&-d6-ry. 1. /. [2edoaire, Fr.] A 


ſpicy plant, ſomewhat like ginger in its 


leaves, but of a ſweet ſcent. | 
Zb pb, z6d", g. /. The name of the letter 2. 
Thou whoreſon zed, thou unneceſſary letter. 
Sha leſp. 


ZENITH, z&-nith, 2. /. Arabick. ] The point | 


over head oppoſite to the nadir. 
Fond men! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles, 
Though none come thence advertiſements to give, 
Why bear we not the like faith of our ſouls? 
| Davies. 
Theſe ſeaſons are deſigned by the motions of 
the ſun; when that approaches neareſt our zenith, 
or vertical point, we call it Summer; | 
4 Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


ZEPHYR, 2Ef -fer. | ? n. ſ. ephyrus, Lat.] 
LE/FAYRUS, 22f'-fer-hs.Y The weſt wind; 
and, poetically, any calm ſoft wind. 
| They are as gentle e 
As æepbyrs blowing below the violet. Shak. Cymbel. 
Zephyr you ſhall ſee a youth with a merry coun- 
tenance, holding in his hand a ſwan with wings 
_ diſplayed, as about to ſing. Peacham on Drawing. 
Forth ruſh the levent and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr.  "; 3, on. 
Mild as when Zepbyrus on Flora breathes, Milt. 
ZEST, N 


. 
t. The Peel of an orange ſqueezed into wine. 
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Almighty vanity! to thee chez o We 


To Z xs r, zèst“. v. 4. To heighten by an ad- 
ditional reliſh. BEN ge, 


Proceeding by enquiry. 
Ze“ uA, zhd'g-ma. 1. /. [from (yjpa.] A 
figure in grammar when a verb agreeing 
with divers nouns, or an adjective with di- 
vers ſubſtantives, is referred to one expreſs- 
ly, and to the other 'by Tupplement ; as, 
laſt overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear, and 
madneſs reaſon. | ba” 
o'CLE, 26-kel. x. J. (In architecture.] A 
ſmall ſort of ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low 


a buſto, ſtatue, or the like, that needs to be 
raiſed ; alſo a low ſquare member ſerving to 
ſupport a column inſtead of a' pedeſtal, 
baſe, or plinth. | 
Z0'DIACK, z0'-dzhtk. . /. [Zodiague, Fr. 
Cms, tx Toy Cd, the living creatures, 
the figures of whie 
globes.] 
1. The track 


* 


of the fun through the twelve 


taining the twelve ſigns. | | 
The golden ſun ſalutes the morn, _ 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach.'Shake/p. 
Years he number'd ſcarce thirteen, | 

When fates turn'd cruel « 
Yet three fill'd æodiacts had he been | | 
The ſtage's jewel. Ben Fonſon. 
It exceeds even their abſurdity to ſuppdſe the 
zodiach and planets to be efficient of, and intece- 
dent to, themſelves, or to exert any influerces be- 
fore they were in being.  Fentley, 

| Here in a ſhrine, that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite; 
His facred head a radiant zodiac crown'd, 

And various animals his ſides ſurround, 
2. It is uſed by Milton for a girdle. 
| By his fide, Ss 
As in a glift ring zodiach, hung the ſword, _ 
Satan's dire dread; and in his hand the ſpear. 

Milton. 


Hape. 


ZONE, zon. u. . [C n; zona, Lat.] 
1. A girdle. ; | By, 
| The middle part | | 
Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 
And colours dipp'd in heaven. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 


Thy ſtatue, Venus, though by Phidias' hands 
Deſign'd immortal, yet no longer ſtands; | 
The magick of thy ſhining zone is paſt, 


Scarce could the 
known, 

But by the creſcent and the 

2. A divifion of the earth. 


goddeſs from her nymphs be 
golden Zone.” Pope. 


2. A reliſh; a taſte added. 


* \ 


tropicks, and is called the torrid ene. There are 


Their =-/ of pleaſure, and their balm of woe. Tong | 


h are painted un it in 


LETE'TICK, zè-tét“-Ik. adi. [from Cnrkw,] 4 


ſquare piece or member, ſerving to ſupport | 


Did. 


figns ; a great circle of the ſphere, con- 
| ZOO'GRAPHER, 70-0g -gra-flr. 1. /. [Lud and 


þ 


An embroider'd zone ſurrounds her waiſt. Dryd. | 


But Saliſbury's garter ſhall for ever laſt. Granville. 


The whole ſurface of the earth is divided zun 
five zones - the firſt is contained between the two 


| 


% 
— 


| 


95 


“ 


cg 
AF 


two temperate zones, and two frigid xy, 
northern temperate zone is terminat- x 
pick of Cancer and the arQick pol 
ſouthern temperate zone 15 containe 
3 of Capricorn and the po 
rigid zones are circumſcribed by th : 
and the poles are in their * . om ye n 
True love is ſtill the ſame: the torrid I N 
And thoſe more frigid ones, FEY 
It muſt not know : 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luſt or friendſhip, not 
The thing we ſhow : 
For that's a flame would die, 
Held down or up too high): 
Then think I love more than I can cxpreſs, 
And would love more, could I but love thee leſs, 
l Suctlinp, 
And as five zones th' etherial regions bind 
Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign' d: : 
The ſun, with rays directly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone, 


Dryden. 


Tne 
d by 0 tro. 
ar circ e: the 
d between the 
lar circle ; the 


3. Circuit; circumference, 
Scarce the ſun 

Hath finiſh'd half his journey, and ſcarce begins 

His other half in the great zone of heaven. 1/4», 


ved p.] One who deſcribes the nature, pro- 
perties, and forms of animals. | 
One kind of locuſt ſtands not prone, or a litle 
inclining upward ; but in a large erectneſs, ele. 
vating the two fore legs, and ſuſtaining itſelf in 
the middle of the other four, by zoographer: called 
the prophet and praying locuſt. Brown, 


00'GRAPHY, 20-0g -gri-fy. 7. /. [of d and 
ye p A deſcription of the forms, natures, 
and properties of animals. 

I we contemplate the end, its principal final 
cauſe being the glory of its Maker, this leads us 
into divinity; and for its ſubordinate, as it is de- 
ſigned for alimental ſuſtenance to living creatures, 
and medicinal uſes to man, we are thereby con- 

ducted into ao rap 4 Glanville t Sceſſit. 
Z00'LOGY, 26-06. U zhg. 2. /. {of C and 
Ne- .] A treatiſe concerning living crea- 
o | | 
ZO'OPHYTE, 26/-0-fit. n. J. [{xopuro, of du. 
and p.] Certain vegetables or ſubſtances 
which partake of the nature both of vege- 
tables and animals, 
Z00'PHORICK Column, 7.6-Of-for/-Ik koͤl- lůmn. 
n. J. In architecture.] A ſtatuary column, 


* 


— 


figure of an animal. ict. 
Zoo“ p Hokus, z6-of'-for-us. 1. /. LS pegbc.] A 
part between the architraves and cornice, 
ſo callect on account of the ornaments 
carved on it, among which were the figures 
of animals. Die. 
Z00'TOMIST, z6-0t'-to-mist. . /. (of der 
A diſſecter of the bodies of brute beaſts. 
Zoo“ roux, zö-òt-tô-my. 1. J. [C2794is, of 
Zo and .]. Diſſection of the bodies of 
beaſts. 4 ar 
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or a column which bears or fupports the 
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